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CHAPTER I 


So we settled it all when the storm was done 
As comf’y as comf’y could be; 

And I was to wait in the barn, my dears, 
Because I was only three; 

And Teddy would run to the rainbow’s foot, 
Because he was five and a man; 

And that’s how it all began, my dears, 

And that’s how it all began. 

— Big Barn Stories. 


‘WHAT do you think she’d do if she caught us? We oughtn’t to have it, you 
know,’ said Maisie. 

‘Beat me, and lock you up in your bedroom,’ Dick answered, without 
hesitation. ‘Have you got the cartridges?’ 

“Yes; they’re in my pocket, but they are joggling horribly. Do pin-fire 
cartridges go off of their own accord?’ 

‘Don’t know. Take the revolver, if you are afraid, and let me carry them.’ 

‘I’m not afraid.’ Maisie strode forward swiftly, a hand in her pocket and her 
chin in the air. Dick followed with a small pin-fire revolver. 

The children had discovered that their lives would be unendurable without 
pistol-practice. After much forethought and self-denial, Dick had saved seven 
shillings and sixpence, the price of a badly constructed Belgian revolver. Maisie 
could only contribute half a crown to the syndicate for the purchase of a hundred 
cartridges. ‘You can save better than I can, Dick,’ she explained; ‘I like nice 
things to eat, and it doesn’t matter to you. Besides, boys ought to do these 
things.’ 

Dick grumbled a little at the arrangement, but went out and made the 
purchase, which the children were then on their way to test. Revolvers did not lie 
in the scheme of their daily life as decreed for them by the guardian who was 
incorrectly supposed to stand in the place of a mother to these two orphans. Dick 
had been under her care for six years, during which time she had made her profit 
of the allowances supposed to be expended on his clothes, and, partly through 
thoughtlessness, partly through a natural desire to pain, — she was a widow of 
some years anxious to marry again, — had made his days burdensome on his 
young shoulders. 

Where he had looked for love, she gave him first aversion and then hate. 

Where he growing older had sought a little sympathy, she gave him ridicule. 
The many hours that she could spare from the ordering of her small house she 
devoted to what she called the home-training of Dick Heldar. Her religion, 
manufactured in the main by her own intelligence and a keen study of the 


Scriptures, was an aid to her in this matter. At such times as she herself was not 
personally displeased with Dick, she left him to understand that he had a heavy 
account to settle with his Creator; wherefore Dick learned to loathe his God as 
intensely as he loathed Mrs. Jennett; and this is not a wholesome frame of mind 
for the young. Since she chose to regard him as a hopeless liar, but an 
economical and self-contained one, never throwing away the least unnecessary 
fib, and never hesitating at the blackest, were it only plausible, that might make 
his life a little easier. The treatment taught him at least the power of living alone, 
— a power that was of service to him when he went to a public school and the 
boys laughed at his clothes, which were poor in quality and much mended. In the 
holidays he returned to the teachings of Mrs. Jennett, and, that the chain of 
discipline might not be weakened by association with the world, was generally 
beaten, on one account or another, before he had been twelve hours under her 
roof. 

The autumn of one year brought him a companion in bondage, a long-haired, 
gray-eyed little atom, as self-contained as himself, who moved about the house 
silently and for the first few weeks spoke only to the goat that was her chiefest 
friend on earth and lived in the back-garden. Mrs. Jennett objected to the goat on 
the grounds that he was un-Christian, — which he certainly was. ‘Then,’ said the 
atom, choosing her words very deliberately, ‘I shall write to my lawyer-peoples 
and tell them that you are a very bad woman. Amomma is mine, mine, mine!’ 
Mrs. Jennett made a movement to the hall, where certain umbrellas and canes 
stood in a rack. The atom understood as clearly as Dick what this meant. ‘I have 
been beaten before,’ she said, still in the same passionless voice; ‘I have been 
beaten worse than you can ever beat me. If you beat me I shall write to my 
lawyer-peoples and tell them that you do not give me enough to eat. I am not 
afraid of you.’ Mrs. Jennett did not go into the hall, and the atom, after a pause to 
assure herself that all danger of war was past, went out, to weep bitterly on 
Amomma’s neck. 

Dick learned to know her as Maisie, and at first mistrusted her profoundly, for 
he feared that she might interfere with the small liberty of action left to him. She 
did not, however; and she volunteered no friendliness until Dick had taken the 
first steps. Long before the holidays were over, the stress of punishment shared 
in common drove the children together, if it were only to play into each other’s 
hands as they prepared lies for Mrs. Jennett’s use. When Dick returned to school, 
Maisie whispered, ‘Now I shall be all alone to take care of myself; but,’ and she 
nodded her head bravely, ‘I can do it. You promised to send Amomma a grass 
collar. Send it soon.’ A week later she asked for that collar by return of post, and 
was not pleased when she learned that it took time to make. When at last Dick 


forwarded the gift, she forgot to thank him for it. 

Many holidays had come and gone since that day, and Dick had grown into a 
lanky hobbledehoy more than ever conscious of his bad clothes. Not for a 
moment had Mrs. Jennett relaxed her tender care of him, but the average canings 
of a public school — Dick fell under punishment about three times a month — 
filled him with contempt for her powers. ‘She doesn’t hurt,’ he explained to 
Maisie, who urged him to rebellion, ‘and she is kinder to you after she has 
whacked me.’ Dick shambled through the days unkempt in body and savage in 
soul, as the smaller boys of the school learned to know, for when the spirit 
moved him he would hit them, cunningly and with science. The same spirit 
made him more than once try to tease Maisie, but the girl refused to be made 
unhappy. ‘We are both miserable as it is,’ said she. ‘What is the use of trying to 
make things worse? Let’s find things to do, and forget things.’ 

The pistol was the outcome of that search. It could only be used on the 
muddiest foreshore of the beach, far away from the bathing-machines and 
pierheads, below the grassy slopes of FortKeeling. The tide ran out nearly two 
miles on that coast, and the many-coloured mud-banks, touched by the sun, sent 
up a lamentable smell of dead weed. It was late in the afternoon when Dick and 
Maisie arrived on their ground, Amomma trotting patiently behind them. 

‘Mf! said Maisie, sniffing the air. ‘I wonder what makes the sea so smelly? I 
don’t like it!’ 

“You never like anything that isn’t made just for you,’ said Dick bluntly. ‘Give 
me the cartridges, and I’ Il try first shot. How far does one of these little revolvers 
carry?’ 

‘Oh, half a mile,’ said Maisie, promptly. ‘At least it makes an awful noise. Be 
careful with the cartridges; I don’t like those jagged stick-up things on the rim. 
Dick, do be careful.’ 

‘All right. I know how to load. PII fire at the breakwater out there.’ 

He fired, and Amomma ran away bleating. The bullet threw up a spurt of mud 
to the right of the wood-wreathed piles. 

‘Throws high and to the right. You try, Maisie. Mind, it’s loaded all round.’ 

Maisie took the pistol and stepped delicately to the verge of the mud, her hand 
firmly closed on the butt, her mouth and left eye screwed up. 

Dick sat down on a tuft of bank and laughed. Amomma returned very 
cautiously. He was accustomed to strange experiences in his afternoon walks, 
and, finding the cartridge-box unguarded, made investigations with his nose. 
Maisie fired, but could not see where the bullet went. 

‘I think it hit the post,’ she said, shading her eyes and looking out across the 
sailless sea. 


‘I know it has gone out to the Marazion Bell-buoy,’ said Dick, with a chuckle. 
‘Fire low and to the left; then perhaps you’ll get it. Oh, look at Amomma! — 
he’s eating the cartridges!’ 

Maisie turned, the revolver in her hand, just in time to see Amomma 
scampering away from the pebbles Dick threw after him. Nothing is sacred to a 
billy-goat. Being well fed and the adored of his mistress, Amomma had naturally 
swallowed two loaded pin-fire cartridges. Maisie hurried up to assure herself that 
Dick had not miscounted the tale. 

“Yes, he’s eaten two.’ 

‘Horrid little beast! Then they’ll joggle about inside him and blow up, and 
serve him right.... Oh, Dick! have I killed you?’ 

Revolvers are tricky things for young hands to deal with. Maisie could not 
explain how it had happened, but a veil of reeking smoke separated her from 
Dick, and she was quite certain that the pistol had gone off in his face. Then she 
heard him sputter, and dropped on her knees beside him, crying, ‘Dick, you 
aren’t hurt, are you? I didn’t mean it.’ 

‘Of course you didn’t, said Dick, coming out of the smoke and wiping his 
cheek. ‘But you nearly blinded me. That powder stuff stings awfully.’ A neat 
little splash of gray led on a stone showed where the bullet had gone. Maisie 
began to whimper. 

‘Don’t,’ said Dick, jumping to his feet and shaking himself. ‘I’m not a bit 
hurt.’ 

‘No, but I might have killed you,’ protested Maisie, the corners of her mouth 
drooping. ‘What should I have done then?’ 

‘Gone home and told Mrs. Jennett.’ Dick grinned at the thought; then, 
softening, ‘Please don’t worry about it. Besides, we are wasting time. 

We’ ve got to get back to tea. PII take the revolver for a bit.’ 

Maisie would have wept on the least encouragement, but Dick’s indifference, 
albeit his hand was shaking as he picked up the pistol, restrained her. She lay 
panting on the beach while Dick methodically bombarded the breakwater. ‘Got it 
at last!’ he exclaimed, as a lock of weed flew from the wood. 

‘Let me try,’ said Maisie, imperiously. ‘I’m all right now.’ 

They fired in turns till the rickety little revolver nearly shook itself to pieces, 
and Amomma the outcast — because he might blow up at any moment — 
browsed in the background and wondered why stones were thrown at him. Then 
they found a balk of timber floating in a pool which was commanded by the 
seaward slope of FortKeeling, and they sat down together before this new target. 

‘Next holidays,’ said Dick, as the now thoroughly fouled revolver kicked 
wildly in his hand, ‘we’ll get another pistol, — central fire, — that will carry 


farther.’ 

‘There won’t b any next holidays for me,’ said Maisie. ‘I’m going away.’ 

“Where to?’ 

‘I don’t know. My lawyers have written to Mrs. Jennett, and I’ve got to be 
educated somewhere, — in France, perhaps, — I don’t know where; but I shall 
be glad to go away.’ 

‘T shan’t like it a bit. I suppose I shall be left. Look here, Maisie, is it really 
true you’re going? Then these holidays will be the last I shall see anything of 
you; and I go back to school next week. I wish — — ’ 

The young blood turned his cheeks scarlet. Maisie was picking grass-tufts and 
throwing them down the slope at a yellow sea-poppy nodding all by itself to the 
illimitable levels of the mud-flats and the milk-white sea beyond. 

‘I wish,’ she said, after a pause, ‘that I could see you again sometime. 

You wish that, too?’ 

“Yes, but it would have been better if — if — you had — shot straight over 
there — down by the breakwater.’ 

Maisie looked with large eyes for a moment. And this was the boy who only 
ten days before had decorated Amomma’s horns with cut-paper ham-frills and 
turned him out, a bearded derision, among the public ways! Then she dropped 
her eyes: this was not the boy. 

‘Don’t be stupid,’ she said reprovingly, and with swift instinct attacked the 
side-issue. ‘How selfish you are! Just think what I should have felt if that horrid 
thing had killed you! I’m quite miserable enough already.’ 

‘Why? Because you’re going away from Mrs. Jennett?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘From me, then?’ 

No answer for a long time. Dick dared not look at her. He felt, though he did 
not know, all that the past four years had been to him, and this the more acutely 
since he had no knowledge to put his feelings in words. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I suppose it is.’ 

‘Maisie, you must know. I’m not supposing.’ 

‘Let’s go home,’ said Maisie, weakly. 

But Dick was not minded to retreat. 

‘I can’t say things,’ he pleaded, ‘and I’m awfully sorry for teasing you about 
Amomma the other day. It’s all different now, Maisie, can’t you see? And you 
might have told me that you were going, instead of leaving me to find out.’ 

“You didn’t. I did tell. Oh, Dick, what’s the use of worrying?’ 

‘There isn’t any; but we’ve been together years and years, and I didn’t know 
how much I cared.’ 


‘I don’t believe you ever did care.’ 

‘No, I didn’t; but I do, — I care awfully now, Maisie,’ he gulped, — ’Maisie, 
darling, say you care too, please.’ 

‘I do, indeed I do; but it won’t be any use.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I am going away.’ 

“Yes, but if you promise before you go. Only say — will you?’ A second 
‘darling’ came to his lips more easily than the first. There were few endearments 
in Dick’s home or school life; he had to find them by instinct. Dick caught the 
little hand blackened with the escaped gas of the revolver. 

‘I promise,’ she said solemnly; ‘but if I care there is no need for promising.’ 

‘And do you care?’ For the first time in the past few minutes their eyes met 
and spoke for them who had no skill in speech.... 

‘Oh, Dick, don’t! Please don’t! It was all right when we said good-morning; 
but now it’s all different!” Amomma looked on from afar. 

He had seen his property quarrel frequently, but he had never seen kisses 
exchanged before. The yellow sea-poppy was wiser, and nodded its head 
approvingly. Considered as a kiss, that was a failure, but since it was the first, 
other than those demanded by duty, in all the world that either had ever given or 
taken, it opened to them new worlds, and every one of them glorious, so that 
they were lifted above the consideration of any worlds at all, especially those in 
which tea is necessary, and sat still, holding each other’s hands and saying not a 
word. 

“You can’t forget now,’ said Dick, at last. There was that on his cheek that 
stung more than gunpowder. 

‘I shouldn’t have forgotten anyhow,’ said Maisie, and they looked at each 
other and saw that each was changed from the companion of an hour ago to a 
wonder and a mystery they could not understand. The sun began to set, and a 
night-wind thrashed along the bents of the foreshore. 

“We shall be awfully late for tea,’ said Maisie. ‘Let’s go home.’ 

‘Let’s use the rest of the cartridges first,’ said Dick; and he helped Maisie 
down the slope of the fort to the sea, — a descent that she was quite capable of 
covering at full speed. Equally gravely Maisie took the grimy hand. Dick bent 
forward clumsily; Maisie drew the hand away, and Dick blushed. 

‘It’s very pretty,’ he said. 

‘Pooh!’ said Maisie, with a little laugh of gratified vanity. She stood close to 
Dick as he loaded the revolver for the last time and fired over the sea with a 
vague notion at the back of his head that he was protecting Maisie from all the 
evils in the world. A puddle far across the mud caught the last rays of the sun 


and turned into a wrathful red disc. The light held Dick’s attention for a moment, 
and as he raised his revolver there fell upon him a renewed sense of the 
miraculous, in that he was standing by Maisie who had promised to care for him 
for an indefinite length of time till such date as — — A gust of the growing 
wind drove the girl’s long black hair across his face as she stood with her hand 
on his shoulder calling Amomma “a little beast,’ and for a moment he was in the 
dark, — a darkness that stung. The bullet went singing out to the empty sea. 

‘Spoilt my aim,’ said he, shaking his head. “There aren’t any more cartridges; 
we shall have to run home.’ But they did not run. They walked very slowly, arm 
in arm. And it was a matter of indifference to them whether the neglected 
Amomma with two pin-fire cartridges in his inside blew up or trotted beside 
them; for they had come into a golden heritage and were disposing of it with all 
the wisdom of all their years. 

‘And I shall be — — ’ quoth Dick, valiantly. Then he checked himself: ‘I 
don’t know what I shall be. I don’t seem to be able to pass any exams, but I can 
make awful caricatures of the masters. Ho! Ho!’ 

‘Be an artist, then,’ said Maisie. ‘You’re always laughing at my trying to draw; 
and it will do you good.’ 

‘TIl never laugh at anything you do,’ he answered. ‘TIl be an artist, and P’ do 
things.’ 

‘Artists always want money, don’t they?’ 

‘T’ve got a hundred and twenty pounds a year of my own. My guardians tell 
me I’m to have it when I come of age. That will be enough to begin with.’ 

‘Ah, I’m rich,’ said Maisie. ‘I’ve got three hundred a year all my own when 
I’m twenty-one. That’s why Mrs. Jennett is kinder to me than she is to you. I 
wish, though, that I had somebody that belonged to me, — just a father or a 
mother.’ 

“You belong to me,’ said Dick, ‘for ever and ever.’ 

“Yes, we belong — for ever. It’s very nice.’ She squeezed his arm. The kindly 
darkness hid them both, and, emboldened because he could only just see the 
profile of Maisie’s cheek with the long lashes veiling the gray eyes, Dick at the 
front door delivered himself of the words he had been boggling over for the last 
two hours. 

‘And I — love you, Maisie,’ he said, in a whisper that seemed to him to ring 
across the world, — the world that he would to-morrow or the next day set out to 
conquer. 

There was a scene, not, for the sake of discipline, to be reported, when Mrs. 
Jennett would have fallen upon him, first for disgraceful unpunctuality, and 
secondly for nearly killing himself with a forbidden weapon. 


‘I was playing with it, and it went off by itself,’ said Dick, when the powder- 
pocked cheek could no longer be hidden, ‘but if you think you’re going to lick 
me you’re wrong. You are never going to touch me again. 

Sit down and give me my tea. You can’t cheat us out of that, anyhow.’ 

Mrs. Jennett gasped and became livid. Maisie said nothing, but encouraged 
Dick with her eyes, and he behaved abominably all that evening. Mrs. Jennett 
prophesied an immediate judgment of Providence and a descent into Tophet 
later, but Dick walked in Paradise and would not hear. Only when he was going 
to bed Mrs. Jennett recovered and asserted herself. He had bidden Maisie good- 
night with down-dropped eyes and from a distance. 

‘If you aren’t a gentleman you might try to behave like one,’ said Mrs. 

Jennett, spitefully. “You’ve been quarrelling with Maisie again.’ 

This meant that the usual good-night kiss had been omitted. Maisie, white to 
the lips, thrust her cheek forward with a fine air of indifference, and was duly 
pecked by Dick, who tramped out of the room red as fire. That night he dreamed 
a wild dream. He had won all the world and brought it to Maisie in a cartridge- 
box, but she turned it over with her foot, and, instead of saying ‘Thank you,’ 
cried — ’Where is the grass collar you promised for Amomma? Oh, how selfish 
you are!’ 


CHAPTER II 


Then we brought the lances down, then the bugles blew, 
When we went to Kandahar, ridin’ two an’ two, 


e nae ridin’ two an’ two. 
— Barrack-Room Ballad. 

‘lM NOT angry with the British public, but I wish we had a few thousand of 
them scattered among these rooks. They wouldn’t be in such a hurry to get at 
their morning papers then. Can’t you imagine the regulation householder — 
Lover of Justice, Constant Reader, Paterfamilias, and all that lot — frizzling on 
hot gravel?’ 

‘With a blue veil over his head, and his clothes in strips. Has any man here a 
needle? I’ve got a piece of sugar-sack.’ 

‘TIl lend you a packing-needle for six square inches of it then. Both my knees 
are worn through.’ 

‘Why not six square acres, while you’re about it? But lend me the needle, and 
Pl see what I can do with the selvage. I don’t think there’s enough to protect my 
royal body from the cold blast as it is. What are you doing with that everlasting 
sketch-book of yours, Dick?’ 

‘Study of our Special Correspondent repairing his wardrobe,’ said Dick, 
gravely, as the other man kicked off a pair of sorely worn riding-breeches and 
began to fit a square of coarse canvas over the most obvious open space. He 
grunted disconsolately as the vastness of the void developed itself. 

‘Sugar-bags, indeed! Hi! you pilot man there! lend me all the sails for that 
whale-boat.’ 

A fez-crowned head bobbed up in the stern-sheets, divided itself into exact 
halves with one flashing grin, and bobbed down again. The man of the tattered 
breeches, clad only in a Norfolk jacket and a gray flannel shirt, went on with his 
clumsy sewing, while Dick chuckled over the sketch. 

Some twenty whale-boats were nuzzling a sand-bank which was dotted with 
English soldiery of half a dozen corps, bathing or washing their clothes. A heap 
of boat-rollers, commissariat-boxes, sugar-bags, and flour- and small-arm- 
ammunition-cases showed where one of the whale-boats had been compelled to 
unload hastily; and a regimental carpenter was swearing aloud as he tried, on a 
wholly insufficient allowance of white lead, to plaster up the sun-parched gaping 
seams of the boat herself. 

‘First the bloomin’ rudder snaps,’ said he to the world in general; ‘then the 
mast goes; an’ then, s’ ‘help me, when she can’t do nothin’ else, she opens ‘erself 


out like a cock-eyes Chinese lotus.’ 

‘Exactly the case with my breeches, whoever you are,’ said the tailor, without 
looking up. ‘Dick, I wonder when I shall see a decent shop again.’ 

There was no answer, save the incessant angry murmur of the Nile as it raced 
round a basalt-walled bend and foamed across a rock-ridge half a mile upstream. 
It was as though the brown weight of the river would drive the white men back 
to their own country. The indescribable scent of Nile mud in the air told that the 
stream was falling and the next few miles would be no light thing for the whale- 
boats to overpass. The desert ran down almost to the banks, where, among gray, 
red, and black hillocks, a camel-corps was encamped. No man dared even for a 
day lose touch of the slow-moving boats; there had been no fighting for weeks 
past, and throughout all that time the Nile had never spared them. Rapid had 
followed rapid, rock rock, and island-group island-group, till the rank and file 
had long since lost all count of direction and very nearly of time. They were 
moving somewhere, they did not know why, to do something, they did not know 
what. Before them lay the Nile, and at the other end of it was one Gordon, 
fighting for the dear life, in a town called Khartoum. There were columns of 
British troops in the desert, or in one of the many deserts; there were yet more 
columns waiting to embark on the river; there were fresh drafts waiting at 
Assioot and Assuan; there were lies and rumours running over the face of the 
hopeless land from Suakin to the Sixth Cataract, and men supposed generally 
that there must be some one in authority to direct the general scheme of the 
many movements. The duty of that particular river-column was to keep the 
whale-boats afloat in the water, to avoid trampling on the villagers’ crops when 
the gangs ‘tracked’ the boats with lines thrown from midstream, to get as much 
sleep and food as was possible, and, above all, to press on without delay in the 
teeth of the churning Nile. 

With the soldiers sweated and toiled the correspondents of the newspapers, 
and they were almost as ignorant as their companions. But it was above all 
things necessary that England at breakfast should be amused and thrilled and 
interested, whether Gordon lived or died, or half the British army went to pieces 
in the sands. The Soudan campaign was a picturesque one, and lent itself to vivid 
word-painting. Now and again a ‘Special’ managed to get slain, — which was 
not altogether a disadvantage to the paper that employed him, — and more often 
the hand-to-hand nature of the fighting allowed of miraculous escapes which 
were worth telegraphing home at eighteenpence the word. There were many 
correspondents with many corps and columns, — from the veterans who had 
followed on the heels of the cavalry that occupied Cairo in ‘82, what time Arabi 
Pasha called himself king, who had seen the first miserable work round Suakin 


when the sentries were cut up nightly and the scrub swarmed with spears, to 
youngsters jerked into the business at the end of a telegraph-wire to take the 
places of their betters killed or invalided. 

Among the seniors — those who knew every shift and change in the 
perplexing postal arrangements, the value of the seediest, weediest Egyptian 
garron offered for sale in Cairo or Alexandria, who could talk a telegraph-clerk 
into amiability and soothe the ruffled vanity of a newly appointed staff-officer 
when press regulations became burdensome — was the man in the flannel shirt, 
the black-browed Torpenhow. He represented the Central Southern Syndicate in 
the campaign, as he had represented it in the Egyptian war, and elsewhere. The 
syndicate did not concern itself greatly with criticisms of attack and the like. It 
supplied the masses, and all it demanded was picturesqueness and abundance of 
detail; for there is more joy in England over a soldier who insubordinately steps 
out of square to rescue a comrade than over twenty generals slaving even to 
baldness at the gross details of transport and commissariat. 

He had met at Suakin a young man, sitting on the edge of a recently 
abandoned redoubt about the size of a hat-box, sketching a clump of shell-torn 
bodies on the gravel plain. 

‘What are you for?’ said Torpenhow. The greeting of the correspondent is that 
of the commercial traveller on the road. 

‘My own hand,’ said the young man, without looking up. ‘Have you any 
tobacco?’ 

Torpenhow waited till the sketch was finished, and when he had looked at it 
said, ‘What’s your business here?’ 

‘Nothing; there was a row, so I came. I’m supposed to be doing something 
down at the painting-slips among the boats, or else I’m in charge of the 
condenser on one of the water-ships. I’ve forgotten which.’ 

“You’ve cheek enough to build a redoubt with,’ said Torpenhow, and took 
stock of the new acquaintance. ‘Do you always draw like that?’ 

The young man produced more sketches. ‘Row on a Chinese pig-boat,’ 

said he, sententiously, showing them one after another. — ’Chief mate dirked 
by a comprador. — Junk ashore off Hakodate. — Somali muleteer being 
flogged. — Star-shelled bursting over camp at Berbera. — Slave-dhow being 
chased round Tajurrah Bah. — Soldier lying dead in the moonlight outside 
Suakin. — throat cut by Fuzzies.’ 

‘H’m!’ said Torpenhow, ‘can’t say I care for Verestchagin-and-water myself, 
but there’s no accounting for tastes. Doing anything now, are you?’ 

‘No. I’m amusing myself here.’ 

Torpenhow looked at the sketches again, and nodded. ‘Yes, you’re right to 


take your first chance when you can get it.’ 

He rode away swiftly through the Gate of the Two War-Ships, rattled across 
the causeway into the town, and wired to his syndicate, ‘Got man here, picture- 
work. Good and cheap. Shall I arrange? Will do letterpress with sketches.’ 

The man on the redoubt sat swinging his legs and murmuring, ‘I knew the 
chance would come, sooner or later. By Gad, they’ll have to sweat for it if I 
come through this business alive!’ 

In the evening Torpenhow was able to announce to his friend that the Central 
Southern Agency was willing to take him on trial, paying expenses for three 
months. ‘And, by the way, what’s your name?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Heldar. Do they give me a free hand?’ 

‘They’ve taken you on chance. You must justify the choice. You’d better stick 
to me. I’m going up-country with a column, and Pll do what I can for you. Give 
me some of your sketches taken here, and Pll send ‘em along.’ To himself he 
said, ‘That’s the best bargain the Central southern has ever made; and they got 
me cheaply enough.’ 

So it came to pass that, after some purchase of horse-flesh and arrangements 
financial and political, Dick was made free of the New and Honourable 
Fraternity of war correspondents, who all possess the inalienable right of doing 
as much work as they can and getting as much for it as Providence and their 
owners shall please. To these things are added in time, if the brother be worthy, 
the power of glib speech that neither man nor woman can resist when a meal or a 
bed is in question, the eye of a horse-cope, the skill of a cook, the constitution of 
a bullock, the digestion of an ostrich, and an infinite adaptability to all 
circumstances. But many die before they attain to this degree, and the past- 
masters in the craft appear for the most part in dress-clothes when they are in 
England, and thus their glory is hidden from the multitude. 

Dick followed Torpenhow wherever the latter’s fancy chose to lead him, and 
between the two they managed to accomplish some work that almost satisfied 
themselves. It was not an easy life in any way, and under its influence the two 
were drawn very closely together, for they ate from the same dish, they shared 
the same water-bottle, and, most binding tie of all, their mails went off together. 
It was Dick who managed to make gloriously drunk a telegraph-clerk in a palm 
hut far beyond the Second Cataract, and, while the man lay in bliss on the floor, 
possessed himself of some laboriously acquired exclusive information, 
forwarded by a confiding correspondent of an opposition syndicate, made a 
careful duplicate of the matter, and brought the result to Torpenhow, who said 
that all was fair in love or war correspondence, and built an excellent descriptive 
article from his rival’s riotous waste of words. It was Torpenhow who — but the 


tale of their adventures, together and apart, from Philae to the waste wilderness 
of Herawi and Muella, would fill many books. They had been penned into a 
square side by side, in deadly fear of being shot by over-excited soldiers; they 
had fought with baggage-camels in the chill dawn; they had jogged along in 
silence under blinding sun on indefatigable little Egyptian horses; and they had 
floundered on the shallows of the Nile when the whale-boat in which they had 
found a berth chose to hit a hidden rock and rip out half her bottom-planks. 

Now they were sitting on the sand-bank, and the whale-boats were bringing 
up the remainder of the column. 

‘Yes,’ said Torpenhow, as he put the last rude stitches into his over-long- 
neglected gear, ‘it has been a beautiful business.’ 

‘The patch or the campaign?’ said Dick. ‘Don’t think much of either, myself.’ 

“You want the Euryalus brought up above the Third Cataract, don’t you? and 
eighty-one-ton guns at Jakdul? Now, I’m quite satisfied with my breeches.’ He 
turned round gravely to exhibit himself, after the manner of a clown. 

‘It’s very pretty. Specially the lettering on the sack. G.B.T. Government 
Bullock Train. That’s a sack from India.’ 

‘It’s my initials, — Gilbert Belling Torpenhow. I stole the cloth on purpose. 

What the mischief are the camel-corps doing yonder?’ Torpenhow shaded his 
eyes and looked across the scrub-strewn gravel. 

A bugle blew furiously, and the men on the bank hurried to their arms and 
accoutrements. 

““Pisan soldiery surprised while bathing,”* remarked Dick, calmly. 

‘D’you remember the picture? It’s by Michael Angelo; all beginners copy it. 
That scrub’s alive with enemy.’ 

The camel-corps on the bank yelled to the infantry to come to them, and a 
hoarse shouting down the river showed that the remainder of the column had 
wind of the trouble and was hastening to take share in it. As swiftly as a reach of 
still water is crisped by the wind, the rock-strewn ridges and scrub-topped hills 
were troubled and alive with armed men. 

Mercifully, it occurred to these to stand far off for a time, to shout and 
gesticulate joyously. One man even delivered himself of a long story. The camel- 
corps did not fire. They were only too glad of a little breathing-space, until some 
sort of square could be formed. The men on the sand-bank ran to their side; and 
the whale-boats, as they toiled up within shouting distance, were thrust into the 
nearest bank and emptied of all save the sick and a few men to guard them. The 
Arab orator ceased his outcries, and his friends howled. 

‘They look like the Mahdi’s men,’ said Torpenhow, elbowing himself into the 
crush of the square; ‘but what thousands of ‘em there are! The tribes hereabout 
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aren’t against us, I know.’ 

‘Then the Mahdi’s taken another town,’ said Dick, ‘and set all these yelping 
devils free to show us up. Lend us your glass.’ 

‘Our scouts should have told us of this. We’ve been trapped,’ said a subaltern. 
‘Aren’t the camel guns ever going to begin? Hurry up, you men!’ 

There was no need of any order. The men flung themselves panting against the 
sides of the square, for they had good reason to know that whoso was left outside 
when the fighting began would very probably die in an extremely unpleasant 
fashion. The little hundred-and-fifty-pound camel-guns posted at one corner of 
the square opened the ball as the square moved forward by its right to get 
possession of a knoll of rising ground. All had fought in this manner many times 
before, and there was no novelty in the entertainment; always the same hot and 
stifling formation, the smell of dust and leather, the same boltlike rush of the 
enemy, the same pressure on the weakest side, the few minutes of hand-to-hand 
scuffle, and then the silence of the desert, broken only by the yells of those 
whom their handful of cavalry attempted to purse. They had become careless. 
The camel-guns spoke at intervals, and the square slouched forward amid the 
protesting of the camels. Then came the attack of three thousand men who had 
not learned from books that it is impossible for troops in close order to attack 
against breech-loading fire. 

A few dropping shots heralded their approach, and a few horsemen led, but 
the bulk of the force was naked humanity, mad with rage, and armed with the 
spear and the sword. The instinct of the desert, where there is always much war, 
told them that the right flank of the square was the weakest, for they swung clear 
of the front. The camel-guns shelled them as they passed and opened for an 
instant lanes through their midst, most like those quick-closing vistas in a 
Kentish hop-garden seen when the train races by at full speed; and the infantry 
fire, held till the opportune moment, dropped them in close-packing hundreds. 
No civilised troops in the world could have endured the hell through which they 
came, the living leaping high to avoid the dying who clutched at their heels, the 
wounded cursing and staggering forward, till they fell — a torrent black as the 
sliding water above a mill-dam — full on the right flank of the square. 

Then the line of the dusty troops and the faint blue desert sky overhead went 
out in rolling smoke, and the little stones on the heated ground ant the tinder-dry 
clumps of scrub became matters of surpassing interest, for men measured their 
agonised retreat and recovery by these things, counting mechanically and 
hewing their way back to chosen pebble and branch. There was no semblance of 
any concerted fighting. For aught the men knew, the enemy might be attempting 
all four sides of the square at once. Their business was to destroy what lay in 


front of them, to bayonet in the back those who passed over them, and, dying, to 
drag down the slayer till he could be knocked on the head by some avenging 
gun-butt. 

Dick waited with Torpenhow and a young doctor till the stress grew 
unendurable. It was hopeless to attend to the wounded till the attack was 
repulsed, so the three moved forward gingerly towards the weakest side of the 
square. There was a rush from without, the short hough-hough of the stabbing 
spears, and a man on a horse, followed by thirty or forty others, dashed through, 
yelling and hacking. The right flank of the square sucked in after them, and the 
other sides sent help. The wounded, who knew that they had but a few hours 
more to live, caught at the enemy’s feet and brought them down, or, staggering 
into a discarded rifle, fired blindly into the scuffle that raged in the centre of the 
square. 

Dick was conscious that somebody had cut him violently across his helmet, 
that he had fired his revolver into a black, foam-flecked face which forthwith 
ceased to bear any resemblance to a face, and that Torpenhow had gone down 
under an Arab whom he had tried to ‘collar low,’ and was turning over and over 
with his captive, feeling for the man’s eyes. The doctor jabbed at a venture with 
a bayonet, and a helmetless soldier fired over Dick’s shoulder: the flying grains 
of powder stung his cheek. It was to Torpenhow that Dick turned by instinct. The 
representative of the Central Southern Syndicate had shaken himself clear of his 
enemy, and rose, wiping his thumb on his trousers. The Arab, both hands to his 
forehead, screamed aloud, then snatched up his spear and rushed at Torpenhow, 
who was panting under shelter of Dick’s revolver. Dick fired twice, and the man 
dropped limply. His upturned face lacked one eye. The musketry-fire redoubled, 
but cheers mingled with it. The rush had failed and the enemy were flying. If the 
heart of the square were shambles, the ground beyond was a butcher’s shop. 
Dick thrust his way forward between the maddened men. The remnant of the 
enemy were retiring, as the few — the very few — English cavalry rode down 
the laggards. 

Beyond the lines of the dead, a broad blood-stained Arab spear cast aside in 
the retreat lay across a stump of scrub, and beyond this again the illimitable dark 
levels of the desert. The sun caught the steel and turned it into a red disc. Some 
one behind him was saying, ‘Ah, get away, you brute!’ Dick raised his revolver 
and pointed towards the desert. His eye was held by the red splash in the 
distance, and the clamour about him seemed to die down to a very far-away 
whisper, like the whisper of a level sea. There was the revolver and the red 
light.... and the voice of some one scaring something away, exactly as had fallen 
somewhere before, — a darkness that stung. He fired at random, and the bullet 


went out across the desert as he muttered, ‘Spoilt my aim. There aren’t any more 
cartridges. We shall have to run home.’ He put his hand to his head and brought 
it away covered with blood. 

‘Old man, you’re cut rather badly,’ said Torpenhow. ‘I owe you something for 
this business. Thanks. Stand up! I say, you can’t be ill here.’ 

Throughout the night, when the troops were encamped by the whale-boats, a 
black figure danced in the strong moonlight on the sand-bar and shouted that 
Khartoum the accursed one was dead, — was dead, — was dead, — that two 
steamers were rock-staked on the Nile outside the city, and that of all their crews 
there remained not one; and Khartoum was dead, — was dead, — was dead! 

But Torpenhow took no heed. He was watching Dick, who called aloud to the 
restless Nile for Maisie, — and again Maisie! 

‘Behold a phenomenon,’ said Torpenhow, rearranging the blanket. “Here is a 
man, presumably human, who mentions the name of one woman only. And I’ve 
seen a good deal of delirium, too. — Dick, here’s some fizzy drink.’ 

‘Thank you, Maisie,’ said Dick. 


CHAPTER III 


So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 

For one more cruise with his buccaneers, 

To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jaen 

And sell him in Algiers. — A Dutch Picture. — Longfellow 


THE SOUDAN campaign and Dick’s broken head had been some months 
ended and mended, and the Central Southern Syndicate had paid Dick a certain 
sum on account for work done, which work they were careful to assure him was 
not altogether up to their standard. Dick heaved the letter into the Nile at Cairo, 
cashed the draft in the same town, and bade a warm farewell to Torpenhow at the 
station. 

‘I am going to lie up for a while and rest,’ said Torpenhow. ‘I don’t know 
where I shall live in London, but if God brings us to meet, we shall meet. 

Are you staying here on the off-chance of another row? There will be none till 
the Southern Soudan is reoccupied by our troops. Mark that. 

Good-bye; bless you; come back when your money’s spent; and give me your 
address.’ 

Dick loitered in Cairo, Alexandria, Ismailia, and Port Said, — especially Port 
Said. There is iniquity in many parts of the world, and vice in all, but the 
concentrated essence of all the iniquities and all the vices in all the continents 
finds itself at Port Said. And through the heart of that sand-bordered hell, where 
the mirage flickers day long above the Bitter Lake, move, if you will only wait, 
most of the men and women you have known in this life. Dick established 
himself in quarters more riotous than respectable. He spent his evenings on the 
quay, and boarded many ships, and saw very many friends, — gracious 
Englishwomen with whom he had talked not too wisely in the veranda of 
Shepherd’s Hotel, hurrying war correspondents, skippers of the contract troop- 
ships employed in the campaign, army officers by the score, and others of less 
reputable trades. 

He had choice of all the races of the East and West for studies, and the 
advantage of seeing his subjects under the influence of strong excitement, at the 
gaming-tables, saloons, dancing-hells, and elsewhere. For recreation there was 
the straight vista of the Canal, the blazing sands, the procession of shipping, and 
the white hospitals where the English soldiers lay. He strove to set down in black 
and white and colour all that Providence sent him, and when that supply was 
ended sought about for fresh material. It was a fascinating employment, but it 
ran away with his money, and he had drawn in advance the hundred and twenty 


pounds to which he was entitled yearly. ‘Now I shall have to work and starve!’ 
thought he, and was addressing himself to this new fate when a mysterious 
telegram arrived from Torpenhow in England, which said, ‘Come back, quick; 
you have caught on. Come.’ 

A large smile overspread his face. ‘So soon! that’s a good hearing,’ said he to 
himself. ‘There will be an orgy to-night. Pll stand or fall by my luck. Faith, it’s 
time it came!’ He deposited half of his funds in the hands of his well-known 
friends Monsieur and Madame Binat, and ordered himself a Zanzibar dance of 
the finest. Monsieur Binat was shaking with drink, but Madame smiles 
sympathetically — ’Monsieur needs a chair, of course, and of course Monsieur 
will sketch; Monsieur amuses himself strangely.’ 

Binat raised a blue-white face from a cot in the inner room. ‘I understand,’ he 
quavered. ‘We all know Monsieur. Monsieur is an artist, as I have been.’ Dick 
nodded. ‘In the end,’ said Binat, with gravity, ‘Monsieur will descend alive into 
hell, as I have descended.’ And he laughed. 

“You must come to the dance, too,’ said Dick; ‘I shall want you.’ 

‘For my face? I knew it would be so. For my face? My God! and for my 
degradation so tremendous! I will not. Take him away. He is a devil. Or at least 
do thou, Celeste, demand of him more.’ The excellent Binat began to kick and 
scream. 

‘All things are for sale in Port Said,’ said Madame. ‘If my husband comes it 
will be so much more. Eh, ‘how you call — ’alf a sovereign.’ 

The money was paid, and the mad dance was held at night in a walled 
courtyard at the back of Madame Binat’s house. The lady herself, in faded 
mauve silk always about to slide from her yellow shoulders, played the piano, 
and to the tin-pot music of a Western waltz the naked Zanzibari girls danced 
furiously by the light of kerosene lamps. Binat sat upon a chair and stared with 
eyes that saw nothing, till the whirl of the dance and the clang of the rattling 
piano stole into the drink that took the place of blood in his veins, and his face 
glistened. Dick took him by the chin brutally and turned that face to the light. 
Madame Binat looked over her shoulder and smiled with many teeth. Dick 
leaned against the wall and sketched for an hour, till the kerosene lamps began to 
smell, and the girls threw themselves panting on the hard-beaten ground. Then 
he shut his book with a snap and moved away, Binat plucking feebly at his 
elbow. ‘Show me,’ he whimpered. ‘I too was once an artist, even I!’ Dick 
showed him the rough sketch. ‘Am I that?’ he screamed. ‘Will you take that 
away with you and show all the world that it is I, — Binat?’ He moaned and 
wept. 

‘Monsieur has paid for all,’ said Madame. “To the pleasure of seeing Monsieur 


again.’ 

The courtyard gate shut, and Dick hurried up the sandy street to the nearest 
gambling-hell, where he was well known. ‘If the luck holds, it’s an omen; if I 
lose, I must stay here.” He placed his money picturesquely about the board, 
hardly daring to look at what he did. The luck held. 

Three turns of the wheel left him richer by twenty pounds, and he went down 
to the shipping to make friends with the captain of a decayed cargo-steamer, who 
landed him in London with fewer pounds in his pocket than he cared to think 
about. 

A thin gray fog hung over the city, and the streets were very cold; for summer 
was in England. 

‘It’s a cheerful wilderness, and it hasn’t the knack of altering much,’ Dick 
thought, as he tramped from the Docks westward. ‘Now, what must I do?’ 

The packed houses gave no answer. Dick looked down the long lightless 
streets and at the appalling rush of traffic. ‘Oh, you rabbit-hutches!’ said he, 
addressing a row of highly respectable semi-detached residences. ‘Do you know 
what you’ve got to do later on? You have to supply me with men-servants and 
maid-servants,’ — here he smacked his lips, — ’and the peculiar treasure of 
kings. Meantime I’ll clothes and boots, and presently I will return and trample 
on you.’ He stepped forward energetically; he saw that one of his shoes was 
burst at the side. As he stooped to make investigations, a man jostled him into 
the gutter. ‘All right,’ he said. 

‘That’s another nick in the score. I’ ll jostle you later on.’ 

Good clothes and boots are not cheap, and Dick left his last shop with the 
certainty that he would be respectably arrayed for a time, but with only fifty 
shillings in his pocket. He returned to streets by the Docks, and lodged himself 
in one room, where the sheets on the bed were almost audibly marked in case of 
theft, and where nobody seemed to go to bed at all. When his clothes arrived he 
sought the Central Southern Syndicate for Torpenhow’s address, and got it, with 
the intimation that there was still some money waiting for him. 

‘How much?’ said Dick, as one who habitually dealt in millions. 

‘Between thirty and forty pounds. If it would be any convenience to you, of 
course we could let you have it at once; but we usually settle accounts monthly.’ 

‘If I show that I want anything now, I’m lost,’ he said to himself. ‘All I need 
Pl take later on.’ Then, aloud, ‘It’s hardly worth while; and I’m going to the 
country for a month, too. Wait till I come back, and PII see about it.’ 

‘But we trust, Mr. Heldar, that you do not intend to sever your connection with 
us?’ 

Dick’s business in life was the study of faces, and he watched the speaker 


keenly. ‘That man means something,’ he said. ‘Pll do no business till I’ve seen 
Torpenhow. There’s a big deal coming.’ So he departed, making no promises, to 
his one little room by the Docks. And that day was the seventh of the month, and 
that month, he reckoned with awful distinctness, had thirty-one days in it! 

It is not easy for a man of catholic tastes and healthy appetites to exist for 
twenty-four days on fifty shillings. Nor is it cheering to begin the experiment 
alone in all the loneliness of London. Dick paid seven shillings a week for his 
lodging, which left him rather less than a shilling a day for food and drink. 
Naturally, his first purchase was of the materials of his craft; he had been without 
them too long. Half a day’s investigations and comparison brought him to the 
conclusion that sausages and mashed potatoes, twopence a plate, were the best 
food. Now, sausages once or twice a week for breakfast are not unpleasant. As 
lunch, even, with mashed potatoes, they become monotonous. At dinner they are 
impertinent. At the end of three days Dick loathed sausages, and, going, forth, 
pawned his watch to revel on sheep’s head, which is not as cheap as it looks, 
owing to the bones and the gravy. Then he returned to sausages and mashed 
potatoes. Then he confined himself entirely to mashed potatoes for a day, and 
was unhappy because of pain in his inside. Then he pawned his waistcoat and his 
tie, and thought regretfully of money thrown away in times past. There are few 
things more edifying unto Art than the actual belly-pinch of hunger, and Dick in 
his few walks abroad, — he did not care for exercise; it raised desires that could 
not be satisfied — found himself dividing mankind into two classes, — those 
who looked as if they might give him something to eat, and those who looked 
otherwise. ‘I never knew what I had to learn about the human face before,’ he 
thought; and, as a reward for his humility, Providence caused a cab-driver at a 
sausage-shop where Dick fed that night to leave half eaten a great chunk of 
bread. Dick took it, — would have fought all the world for its possession, — and 
it cheered him. 

The month dragged through at last, and, nearly prancing with impatience, he 
went to draw his money. Then he hastened to Torpenhow’s address and smelt the 
smell of cooking meats all along the corridors of the chambers. Torpenhow was 
on the top floor, and Dick burst into his room, to be received with a hug which 
nearly cracked his ribs, as Torpenhow dragged him tot he light and spoke of 
twenty different things in the same breath. 

‘But you’re looking tucked up,’ he concluded. 

‘Got anything to eat?’ said Dick, his eye roaming round the room. 

‘T shall be having breakfast in a minute. What do you say to sausages?’ 

‘No, anything but sausages! Torp, I’ve been starving on that accursed horse- 
flesh for thirty days and thirty nights.’ 


‘Now, what lunacy has been your latest?’ 

Dick spoke of the last few weeks with unbridled speech. Then he opened his 
coat; there was no waistcoat below. ‘I ran it fine, awfully fine, but I’ve just 
scraped through.’ 

“You haven’t much sense, but you’ve got a backbone, anyhow. Eat, and talk 
afterwards.’ Dick fell upon eggs and bacon and gorged till he could gorge no 
more. Torpenhow handed him a filled pipe, and he smoked as men smoke who 
for three weeks have been deprived of good tobacco. 

‘Ouf!’ said he. ‘That’s heavenly! Well?’ 

“Why in the world didn’t you come to me?’ 

‘Couldn’t; I owe you too much already, old man. Besides I had a sort of 
superstition that this temporary starvation — that’s what it was, and it hurt — 
would bring me luck later. It’s over and done with now, and none of the 
syndicate know how hard up I was. Fire away. What’s the exact state of affairs as 
regards myself?’ 

“You had my wire? You’ve caught on here. People like your work immensely. 
I don’t know why, but they do. They say you have a fresh touch and a new way 
of drawing things. And, because they’re chiefly home-bred English, they say you 
have insight. You’re wanted by half a dozen papers; you’re wanted to illustrate 
books.’ 

Dick grunted scornfully. 

“You’re wanted to work up your smaller sketches and sell them to the dealers. 
They seem to think the money sunk in you is a good investment. 

Good Lord! who can account for the fathomless folly of the public?’ 

‘They’re a remarkably sensible people.’ 

‘They are subject to fits, if that’s what you mean; and you happen to be the 
object of the latest fit among those who are interested in what they call Art. Just 
now you’re a fashion, a phenomenon, or whatever you please. I appeared to be 
the only person who knew anything about you here, and I have been showing the 
most useful men a few of the sketches you gave me from time to time. Those 
coming after your work on the Central Southern Syndicate appear to have done 
your business. You’re in luck.’ 

‘Huh! call it luck! Do call it luck, when a man has been kicking about the 
world like a dog, waiting for it to come! I’ll luck ‘em later on. I want a place to 
work first.’ 

‘Come here,’ said Torpenhow, crossing the landing. ‘This place is a big box 
room really, but it will do for you. There’s your skylight, or your north light, or 
whatever window you call it, and plenty of room to thrash about in, and a 
bedroom beyond. What more do you need?’ 


‘Good enough,’ said Dick, looking round the large room that took up a third of 
a top story in the rickety chambers overlooking the Thames. A pale yellow sun 
shone through the skylight and showed the much dirt of the place. Three steps 
led from the door to the landing, and three more to Torpenhow’s room. The well 
of the staircase disappeared into darkness, pricked by tiny gas-jets, and there 
were sounds of men talking and doors slamming seven flights below, in the 
warm gloom. 

‘Do they give you a free hand here?’ said Dick, cautiously. He was Ishmael 
enough to know the value of liberty. 

‘Anything you like; latch-keys and license unlimited. We are permanent 
tenants for the most part here. ‘Tisn’t a place I would recommend for a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but it will serve. I took these rooms for you when I 
wired.’ 

“You’re a great deal too kind, old man.’ 

“You didn’t suppose you were going away from me, did you?’ Torpenhow put 
his hand on Dick’s shoulder, and the two walked up and down the room, 
henceforward to be called the studio, in sweet and silent communion. They heard 
rapping at Torpenhow’s door. ‘That’s some ruffian come up for a drink,’ said 
Torpenhow; and he raised his voice cheerily. There entered no one more 
ruffianly than a portly middle-aged gentleman in a satin-faced frockcoat. His lips 
were parted and pale, and there were deep pouches under the eyes. 

“Weak heart,’ said Dick to himself, and, as he shook hands, ‘very weak heart. 
His pulse is shaking his fingers.’ 

The man introduced himself as the head of the Central Southern Syndicate and 
‘one of the most ardent admirers of your work, Mr. 

Heldar. I assure you, in the name of the syndicate, that we are immensely 
indebted to you; and I trust, Mr. Heldar, you won’t forget that we were largely 
instrumental in bringing you before the public.’ He panted because of the seven 
flights of stairs. 

Dick glanced at Torpenhow, whose left eyelid lay for a moment dead on his 
cheek. 

‘I shan’t forget,’ said Dick, every instinct of defence roused in him. 

“You’ve paid me so well that I couldn’t, you know. By the way, when I am 
settled in this place I should like to send and get my sketches. There must be 
nearly a hundred and fifty of them with you.’ 

‘That is er — is what I came to speak about. I fear we can’t allow it exactly, 
Mr. Heldar. In the absence of any specified agreement, the sketches are our 
property, of course.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you are going to keep them?’ 


“Yes; and we hope to have your help, on your own terms, Mr. Heldar, to assist 
us in arranging a little exhibition, which, backed by our name and the influence 
we naturally command among the press, should be of material service to you. 
Sketches such as yours — —’ 

‘Belong to me. You engaged me by wire, you paid me the lowest rates you 
dared. You can’t mean to keep them! Good God alive, man, they’re all I’ve got 
in the world!’ 

Torpenhow watched Dick’s face and whistled. 

Dick walked up and down, thinking. He saw the whole of his little stock in 
trade, the first weapon of his equipment, annexed at the outset of his campaign 
by an elderly gentleman whose name Dick had not caught aright, who said that 
he represented a syndicate, which was a thing for which Dick had not the least 
reverence. The injustice of the proceedings did not much move him; he had seen 
the strong hand prevail too often in other places to be squeamish over the moral 
aspects of right and wrong. 

But he ardently desired the blood of the gentleman in the frockcoat, and when 
he spoke again, and when he spoke again it was with a strained sweetness that 
Torpenhow knew well for the beginning of strife. 

‘Forgive me, sir, but you have no — no younger man who can arrange this 
business with me?’ 

‘I speak for the syndicate. I see no reason for a third party to — — 

“You will in a minute. Be good enough to give back my sketches.’ 

The man stared blankly at Dick, and then at Torpenhow, who was leaning 
against the wall. He was not used to ex-employees who ordered him to be good 
enough to do things. 

“Yes, it is rather a cold-blooded steal,’ said Torpenhow, critically; ‘but I’m 
afraid, I am very much afraid, you’ve struck the wrong man. Be careful, Dick; 
remember, this isn’t the Soudan.’ 

‘Considering what services the syndicate have done you in putting your name 
before the world — —’ 

This was not a fortunate remark; it reminded Dick of certain vagrant years 
lived out in loneliness and strife and unsatisfied desires. The memory did not 
contrast well with the prosperous gentleman who proposed to enjoy the fruit of 
those years. 

‘I don’t know quite what to do with you,’ began Dick, meditatively. ‘Of course 
you’re a thief, and you ought to be half killed, but in your case you’d probably 
die. I don’t want you dead on this floor, and, besides, it’s unlucky just as one’s 
moving in. Don’t hit, sir; you’ ll only excite yourself.’ 

He put one hand on the man’s forearm and ran the other down the plump body 
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beneath the coat. ‘My goodness!’ said he to Torpenhow, ‘and this gray oaf dares 
to be a thief! I have seen an Esneh camel-driver have the black hide taken off his 
body in strips for stealing half a pound of wet dates, and he was as tough as 
whipcord. This things’ soft all over — like a woman.’ 

There are few things more poignantly humiliating than being handled by a 
man who does not intend to strike. The head of the syndicate began to breathe 
heavily. Dick walked round him, pawing him, as a cat paws a soft hearth-rug. 
Then he traced with his forefinger the leaden pouches underneath the eyes, and 


shook his head. ‘You were going to steal my things, — mine, mine, mine! — 
you, who don’t know when you may die. 
Write a note to your office, — you say you’re the head of it, — and order 


them to give Torpenhow my sketches, — every one of them. Wait a minute: your 
hand’s shaking. Now!’ He thrust a pocket-book before him. The note was 
written. Torpenhow took it and departed without a word, while Dick walked 
round and round the spellbound captive, giving him such advice as he conceived 
best for the welfare of his soul. When Torpenhow returned with a gigantic 
portfolio, he heard Dick say, almost soothingly, ‘Now, I hope this will be a 
lesson to you; and if you worry me when I have settled down to work with any 
nonsense about actions for assault, believe me, Pll catch you and manhandle 
you, and yov’ll die. You haven’t very long to live, anyhow. Go! Imshi, Vootsak, 
— get out!’ The man departed, staggering and dazed. Dick drew a long breath: 
‘Phew! what a lawless lot these people are! The first thing a poor orphan meets 
is gang robbery, organised burglary! Think of the hideous blackness of that 
man’s mind! Are my sketches all right, Torp?’ 

“Yes; one hundred and forty-seven of them. Well, I must say, Dick, you’ve 
begun well.’ 

‘He was interfering with me. It only meant a few pounds to him, but it was 
everything to me. I don’t think he’ll bring an action. I gave him some medical 
advice gratis about the state of his body. It was cheap at the little flurry it cost 
him. Now, let’s look at my things.’ 

Two minutes later Dick had thrown himself down on the floor and was deep in 
the portfolio, chuckling lovingly as he turned the drawings over and thought of 
the price at which they had been bought. 

The afternoon was well advanced when Torpenhow came to the door and saw 
Dick dancing a wild saraband under the skylight. 

‘T builded better than I knew, Torp,’ he said, without stopping the dance. 

‘They’re good! They’re damned good! They’ll go like flame! I shall have an 
exhibition of them on my own brazen hook. And that man would have cheated 
me out of it! Do you know that I’m sorry now that I didn’t actually hit him?’ 


‘Go out,’ said Torpenhow, — ’go out and pray to be delivered from the sin of 
arrogance, which you never will be. Bring your things up from whatever place 
you’re staying in, and we’ll try to make this barn a little more shipshape.’ 

‘And then — oh, then,’ said Dick, still capering, ‘we will spoil the Egyptians!’ 


CHAPTER IV 


The wolf-cub at even lay hid in the corn, 

When the smoke of the cooking hung gray: 

He knew where the doe made a couch for her fawn, 
And he looked to his strength for his prey. 


But the moon swept the smoke-wreaths away. 


And he turned from his meal in the villager’s close, 
And he bayed to the moon as she rose. 
— In Seonee. 


‘WELL, and how does success taste?’ said Torpenhow, some three months 
later. He had just returned to chambers after a holiday in the country. 

‘Good,’ said Dick, as he sat licking his lips before the easel in the studio. 

‘I want more, — heaps more. The lean years have passed, and I approve of 
these fat ones.’ 

‘Be careful, old man. That way lies bad work.’ 

Torpenhow was sprawling in a long chair with a small fox-terrier asleep on his 
chest, while Dick was preparing a canvas. A dais, a background, and a lay-figure 
were the only fixed objects in the place. They rose from a wreck of oddments 
that began with felt-covered water-bottles, belts, and regimental badges, and 
ended with a small bale of second-hand uniforms and a stand of mixed arms. 
The mark of muddy feet on the dais showed that a military model had just gone 
away. The watery autumn sunlight was falling, and shadows sat in the comers of 
the studio. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, deliberately, ‘I like the power; I like the fun; I like the fuss; 
and above all I like the money. I almost like the people who make the fuss and 
pay the money. Almost. But they’re a queer gang, — an amazingly queer gang!’ 

‘They have been good enough to you, at any rate. Than tin-pot exhibition of 
your sketches must have paid. Did you see that the papers called it the “Wild 
Work Show”?’ 

‘Never mind. I sold every shred of canvas I wanted to; and, on my word, I 
believe it was because they believed I was a self-taught flagstone artist. 

I should have got better prices if I worked my things on wool or scratched 
them on camel-bone instead of using mere black and white and colour. Verily, 
they are a queer gang, these people. Limited isn’t the word to describe ‘em. I met 
a fellow the other day who told me that it was impossible that shadows on white 
sand should be blue, — ultramarine, — as they are. I found out, later, that the 
man had been as far as Brighton beach; but he knew all about Art, confound 
him. He gave me a lecture on it, and recommended me to go to school to learn 


technique. I wonder what old Kami would have said to that.’ 

“When were you under Kami, man of extraordinary beginnings?’ 

‘T studied with him for two years in Paris. He taught by personal magnetism. 
All he ever said was, “Continuez, mes enfants,” and you had to make the best 
you could of that. He had a divine touch, and he knew something about colour. 
Kami used to dream colour; I swear he could never have seen the genuine 
article; but he evolved it; and it was good.’ 

‘Recollect some of those views in the Soudan?’ said Torpenhow, with a 
provoking drawl. 

Dick squirmed in his place. ‘Don’t! It makes me want to get out there again. 
What colour that was! Opal and umber and amber and claret and brick-red and 
sulphur — cockatoo-crest — sulphur — against brown, with a nigger-black rock 
sticking up in the middle of it all, and a decorative frieze of camels festooning in 
front of a pure pale turquoise sky.’ He began to walk up and down. ‘And yet, you 
know, if you try to give these people the thing as God gave it, keyed down to 
their comprehension and according to the powers He has given you — —’ 

‘Modest man! Go on.’ 

‘Half a dozen epicene young pagans who haven’t even been to Algiers will 
tell you, first, that your notion is borrowed, and, secondly, that it isn’t Art. 

“This comes of my leaving town for a month. Dickie, you’ve been 
promenading among the toy-shops and hearing people talk.’ 

‘T couldn’t help it,’ said Dick, penitently. “You weren’t here, and it was lonely 
these long evenings. A man can’t work for ever.’ 

‘A man might have gone to a pub, and got decently drunk.’ 

‘I wish I had; but I forgathered with some men of sorts. They said they were 
artists, and I knew some of them could draw, — but they wouldn’t draw. They 
gave me tea, — tea at five in the afternoon! — and talked about Art and the state 
of their souls. As if their souls mattered. I’ve heard more about Art and seen less 
of her in the last six months than in the whole of my life. Do you remember 
Cassavetti, who worked for some continental syndicate, out with the desert 
column? He was a regular Christmas-tree of contraptions when he took the field 
in full fig, with his water-bottle, lanyard, revolver, writing-case, housewife, gig- 
lamps, and the Lord knows what all. He used to fiddle about with ‘em and show 
us how they worked; but he never seemed to do much except fudge his reports 
from the Nilghai. See?’ 

‘Dear old Nilghai! He’s in town, fatter than ever. He ought to be up here this 
evening. I see the comparison perfectly. You should have kept clear of all that 
man-millinery. Serves you right; and I hope it will unsettle your mind.’ 

‘It won’t. It has taught me what Art — holy sacred Art — means.’ 


“You’ve learnt something while I’ve been away. What is Art?’ 

‘Give ‘em what they know, and when you’ve done it once do it again.’ 

Dick dragged forward a canvas laid face to the wall. ‘Here’s a sample of real 
Art. It’s going to be a facsimile reproduction for a weekly. I called it “His Last 
Shot.” It’s worked up from the little water-colour I made outside El Maghrib. 
Well, I lured my model, a beautiful rifleman, up here with drink; I drored him, 
and I redrored him, and I redrored him, and I made him a flushed, dishevelled, 
bedevilled scallawag, with his helmet at the back of his head, and the living fear 
of death in his eye, and the blood oozing out of a cut over his ankle-bone. He 
wasn’t pretty, but he was all soldier and very much man.’ 

‘Once more, modest child!’ 

Dick laughed. ‘Well, it’s only to you I’m talking. I did him just as well as I 
knew how, making allowance for the slickness of oils. Then the art-manager of 
that abandoned paper said that his subscribers wouldn’t like it. It was brutal and 
coarse and violent, — man being naturally gentle when he’s fighting for his life. 
They wanted something more restful, with a little more colour. I could have said 
a good deal, but you might as well talk to a sheep as an art-manager. I took my 
“Last Shot” back. Behold the result! I put him into a lovely red coat without a 
speck on it. That is Art. I polished his boots, — observe the high light on the toe. 
That is Art. I cleaned his rifle, — rifles are always clean on service, — because 
that is Art. 

I pipeclayed his helmet, — pipeclay is always used on active service, and is 
indispensable to Art. I shaved his chin, I washed his hands, and gave him an air 
of fatted peace. Result, military tailor’s pattern-plate. Price, thank Heaven, twice 
as much as for the first sketch, which was moderately decent.’ 

‘And do you suppose you’re going to give that thing out as your work?’ 

‘Why not? I did it. Alone I did it, in the interests of sacred, home-bred Art and 
Dickenson’s Weekly.’ 

Torpenhow smoked in silence for a while. Then came the verdict, delivered 
from rolling clouds: ‘If you were only a mass of blathering vanity, Dick, I 
wouldn’t mind, — I’d let you go to the deuce on your own mahl-stick; but when 
I consider what you are to me, and when I find that to vanity you add the 
twopenny-halfpenny pique of a twelve-year-old girl, then I bestir myself in your 
behalf. Thus!’ 

The canvas ripped as Torpenhow’s booted foot shot through it, and the terrier 
jumped down, thinking rats were about. 

‘If you have any bad language to use, use it. You have not. I continue. 

You are an idiot, because no man born of woman is strong enough to take 
liberties with his public, even though they be — which they ain’t — all you say 


they are.’ 

‘But they don’t know any better. What can you expect from creatures born and 
bred in this light?’ Dick pointed to the yellow fog. ‘If they want furniture-polish, 
let them have furniture-polish, so long as they pay for it. 

They are only men and women. You talk as if they were gods.’ 

‘That sounds very fine, but it has nothing to do with the case. They are they 
people you have to do work for, whether you like it or not. They are your 
masters. Don’t be deceived, Dickie, you aren’t strong enough to trifle with them, 
— or with yourself, which is more important. 

Moreover, — Come back, Binkie: that red daub isn’t going anywhere, — 
unless you take precious good care, you will fall under the damnation of the 
check-book, and that’s worse than death. You will get drunk — you-re half 
drunk already — on easily acquired money. For that money and you own 
infernal vanity you are willing to deliberately turn out bad work. You’! do quite 
enough bad work without knowing it. And, Dickie, as I love you and as I know 
you love me, I am not going to let you cut off your nose to spite your face for all 
the gold in England. That’s settled. Now swear.’ 

‘Don’t know, said Dick. ‘I’ve been trying to make myself angry, but I can’t, 
you’re so abominably reasonable. There will be a row on Dickenson’s Weekly, I 
fancy.’ 

‘Why the Dickenson do you want to work on a weekly paper? It’s slow 
bleeding of power.’ 

‘It brings in the very desirable dollars,’ said Dick, his hands in his pockets. 

Torpenhow watched him with large contempt. ‘Why, I thought it was a man!’ 
said he. ‘It’s a child.’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ said Dick, wheeling quickly. ‘You’ve no notion of what the 
certainty of cash means to a man who has always wanted it badly. 

Nothing will pay me for some of my life’s joys; on that Chinese pig-boat, for 
instance, when we ate bread and jam for every meal, because Ho-Wang wouldn’t 
allow us anything better, and it all tasted of pig, — Chinese pig. I’ve worked for 
this, I’ve sweated and I’ve starved for this, line on line and month after month. 
And now I’ve got it I am going to make the most of it while it lasts. Let them 
pay — they’ve no knowledge.’ 

“What does Your Majesty please to want? You can’t smoke more than you do; 
you won’t drink; you’re a gross feeder; and you dress in the dark, by the look of 
you. You wouldn’t keep a horse the other day when I suggested, because, you 
said, it might fall lame, and whenever you cross the street you take a hansom. 
Even you are not foolish enough to suppose that theatres and all the live things 
you can by thereabouts mean Life. 


What earthly need have you for money?’ 

‘It’s there, bless its golden heart,’ said Dick. ‘It’s there all the time. 

Providence has sent me nuts while I have teeth to crack ‘em with. I haven’t 
yet found the nut I wish to crack, but I’m keeping my teeth filed. 

Perhaps some day you and I will go for a walk round the wide earth.’ 

‘With no work to do, nobody to worry us, and nobody to compete with? You 
would be unfit to speak to in a week. Besides, I shouldn’t go. I don’t care to 
profit by the price of a man’s soul, — for that’s what it would mean. 

Dick, it’s no use arguing. You’re a fool.’ 

‘Don’t see it. When I was on that Chinese pig-boat, our captain got credit for 
saving about twenty-five thousand very seasick little pigs, when our old tramp of 
a steamer fell foul of a timber-junk. Now, taking those pigs as a parallel — — ’ 

‘Oh, confound your parallels! Whenever I try to improve your soul, you 
always drag in some anecdote from your very shady past. Pigs aren’t the British 
public; and self-respect is self-respect the world over. Go out for a walk and try 
to catch some self-respect. And, I say, if the Nilghai comes up this evening can I 
show him your diggings?’ 

‘Surely.’ And Dick departed, to take counsel with himself in the rapidly 
gathering London fog. 

Half an hour after he had left, the Nilghai laboured up the staircase. He was 
the chiefest, as he was the youngest, of the war correspondents, and his 
experiences dated from the birth of the needle-gun. Saving only his ally, Keneu 
the Great War Eagle, there was no man higher in the craft than he, and he always 
opened his conversation with the news that there would be trouble in the Balkans 
in the spring. Torpenhow laughed as he entered. 

‘Never mind the trouble in the Balkans. Those little states are always 
screeching. You’ve heard about Dick’s luck?’ 

“Yes; he has been called up to notoriety, hasn’t he? I hope you keep him 
properly humble. He wants suppressing from time to time.’ 

‘He does. He’s beginning to take liberties with what he thinks is his 
reputation.’ 

‘Already! By Jove, he has cheek! I don’t know about his reputation, but he’ll 
come a cropper if he tries that sort of thing.’ 

‘So I told him. I don’t think he believes it.’ 

‘They never do when they first start off. What’s that wreck on the ground 
there?’ 

‘Specimen of his latest impertinence.’ Torpenhow thrust the torn edges of the 
canvas together and showed the well-groomed picture to the Nilghai, who 
looked at it for a moment and whistled. 


‘It’s a chromo,’ said he, — ’a chromo-litholeomargarine fake! What possessed 
him to do it? And yet how thoroughly he has caught the note that catches a 
public who think with their boots and read with their elbows! The cold-blooded 
insolence of the work almost saves it; but he mustn’t go on with this. Hasn’t he 
been praised and cockered up too much? You know these people here have no 
sense of proportion. They’ll call him a second Detaille and a third-hand 
Meissonier while his fashion lasts. It’s windy diet for a colt.’ 

‘T don’t think it affects Dick much. You might as well call a young wolf a lion 
and expect him to take the compliment in exchange for a shin-bone. 

Dick’s soul is in the bank. He’s working for cash.’ 

‘Now he has thrown up war work, I suppose he doesn’t see that the 
obligations of the service are just the same, only the proprietors are changed.’ 

‘How should he know? He thinks he is his own master.’ 

‘Does he? I could undeceive him for his good, if there’s any virtue in print. He 
wants the whiplash.’ 

‘Lay it on with science, then. I’d flay him myself, but I like him too much.’ 

‘Tve no scruples. He had the audacity to try to cut me out with a woman at 
Cairo once. I forgot that, but I remember now.’ 

‘Did he cut you out?’ 

“You’ll see when I have dealt with him. But, after all, what’s the good? Leave 
him alone and he’ll come home, if he has any stuff in him, dragging or wagging 
his tail behind him. There’s more in a week of life than in a lively weekly. None 
the less I'll slate him. Pll slate him ponderously in the Cataclysm.’ 

‘Good luck to you; but I fancy nothing short of a crowbar would make Dick 
wince. His soul seems to have been fired before we came across him. 

He’s intensely suspicious and utterly lawless.’ 

‘Matter of temper,’ said the Nilghai. ‘It’s the same with horses. Some you 
wallop and they work, some you wallop and they jib, and some you wallop and 
they go out for a walk with their hands in their pockets.’ 

‘That’s exactly what Dick has done,’ said Torpenhow. ‘Wait till he comes 
back. In the meantime, you can begin your slating here. Pll show you some of 
his last and worst work in his studio.’ 

Dick had instinctively sought running water for a comfort to his mood of 
mind. He was leaning over the Embankment wall, watching the rush of the 
Thames through the arches of Westminster Bridge. He began by thinking of 
Torpenhow’s advice, but, as of custom, lost himself in the study of the faces 
flocking past. Some had death written on their features, and Dick marvelled that 
they could laugh. Others, clumsy and coarse-built for the most part, were alight 
with love; others were merely drawn and lined with work; but there was 


something, Dick knew, to be made out of them all. The poor at least should 
suffer that he might learn, and the rich should pay for the output of his learning. 
Thus his credit in the world and his cash balance at the bank would be increased. 
So much the better for him. He had suffered. Now he would take toll of the ills 
of others. 

The fog was driven apart for a moment, and the sun shone, a blood-red wafer, 
on the water. Dick watched the spot till he heard the voice of the tide between 
the piers die down like the wash of the sea at low tide. A girl hard pressed by her 
lover shouted shamelessly, ‘Ah, get away, you beast!’ and a shift of the same 
wind that had opened the fog drove across Dick’s face the black smoke of a 
river-steamer at her berth below the wall. He was blinded for the moment, then 
spun round and found himself face to face with — Maisie. 

There was no mistaking. The years had turned the child to a woman, but they 
had not altered the dark-gray eyes, the thin scarlet lips, or the firmly modelled 
mouth and chin; and, that all should be as it was of old, she wore a closely fitting 
gray dress. 

Since the human soul is finite and not in the least under its own command, 
Dick, advancing, said ‘Halloo!’ after the manner of schoolboys, and Maisie 
answered, ‘Oh, Dick, is that you?’ Then, against his will, and before the brain 
newly released from considerations of the cash balance had time to dictate to the 
nerves, every pulse of Dick’s body throbbed furiously and his palate dried in his 
mouth. The fog shut down again, and Maisie’s face was pearl-white through it. 
No word was spoken, but Dick fell into step at her side, and the two paced the 
Embankment together, keeping the step as perfectly as in their afternoon 
excursions to the mud-flats. Then Dick, a little hoarsely — ’What has happened 
to AMomma?’ 

‘He died, Dick. Not cartridges; over-eating. He was always greedy. Isn’t it 
funny?’ 

“Yes. No. Do you mean Amomma?’ 

“Ye — es. No. This. Where have you come from?’ 

‘Over there,’ He pointed eastward through the fog. ‘And you?’ 

‘Oh, I’m in the north, — the black north, across all the Park. I am very busy.’ 

“What do you do?’ 

‘T paint a great deal. That’s all I have to do.’ 

‘Why, what’s happened? You had three hundred a year.’ 

‘T have that still. I am painting; that’s all.’ 

‘Are you alone, then?’ 

‘There’s a girl living with me. Don’t walk so fast, Dick; you’re out of step.’ 

‘Then you noticed it too?’ 


‘Of course I did. You’re always out of step.’ 

‘So I am. I’m sorry. You went on with the painting?’ 

‘Of course. I said I should. I was at the Slade, then at Merton’s in St. 

John’s Wood, the big studio, then I pepper-potted, — I mean I went to the 
National, — and now I’m working under Kami.’ 

‘But Kami is in Paris surely?’ 

‘No; he has his teaching studio in Vitry-sur-Mame. I work with him in the 
summer, and I live in London in the winter. I’m a householder.’ 

‘Do you sell much?’ 

‘Now and again, but not often. There is my ‘bus. I must take it or lose half an 
hour. Good-bye, Dick.’ 

‘Good-bye, Maisie. Won’t you tell me where you live? I must see you again; 
and perhaps I could help you. I — I paint a little myself.’ 

‘I may be in the Park to-morrow, if there is no working light. I walk from the 
Marble Arch down and back again; that is my little excursion. But of course I 
shall see you again.’ She stepped into the omnibus and was swallowed up by the 
fog. 

“Well — I — am — damned!’ exclaimed Dick, and returned to the chambers. 

Torpenhow and the Nilghai found him sitting on the steps to the studio door, 
repeating the phrase with an awful gravity. 

“You’ll be more damned when I’m done with you,’ said the Nilghai, 
upheaving his bulk from behind Torpenhow’s shoulder and waving a sheaf of 
half-dry manuscript. ‘Dick, it is of common report that you are suffering from 
swelled head.’ 

‘Halloo, Nilghai. Back again? How are the Balkans and all the little Balkans? 
One side of your face is out of drawing, as usual.’ 

‘Never mind that. I am commissioned to smite you in print. Torpenhow 
refuses from false delicacy. I’ve been overhauling the pot-boilers in your studio. 
They are simply disgraceful.’ 

‘Oho! that’s it, is it? If you think you can slate me, you’re wrong. You can 
only describe, and you need as much room to turn in, on paper, as a P. and O. 
cargo-boat. But continue, and be swift. I’m going to bed.’ 

‘H’m! h’m! h’m! The first part only deals with your pictures. Here’s the 
peroration: “For work done without conviction, for power wasted on trivialities, 
for labour expended with levity for the deliberate purpose of winning the easy 
applause of a fashion-driven public — — ” ‘Thats “His Last Shot,” second 
edition. Go on.’ 

‘— — public, there remains but one end, — the oblivion that is preceded by 
toleration and cenotaphed with contempt. From that fate Mr. Heldar has yet to 


prove himself out of danger.’ 

‘Wow — wow — wow — wow — wow!’ said Dick, profanely. ‘It’s a clumsy 
ending and vile journalese, but it’s quite true. And yet,’ — he sprang to his feet 
and snatched at the manuscript, — ’you scarred, deboshed, battered old 
gladiator! you’re sent out when a war begins, to minister to the blind, brutal, 
British public’s bestial thirst for blood. They have no arenas now, but they must 
have special correspondents. You’re a fat gladiator who comes up through a trap- 
door and talks of what he’s seen. You stand on precisely the same level as an 
energetic bishop, an affable actress, a devastating cyclone, or — mine own sweet 
self. And you presume to lecture me about my work! Nilghai, if it were worth 
while I’d caricature you in four papers!’ 

The Nilghai winced. He had not thought of this. 

‘As it is, I shall take this stuff and tear it small — so!’ The manuscript 
fluttered in slips down the dark well of the staircase. ‘Go home, Nilghai,’ said 
Dick; ‘go home to your lonely little bed, and leave me in peace. I am about to 
turn in till to-morrow.’ 

‘Why, it isn’t seven yet!’ said Torpenhow, with amazement. 

‘It shall be two in the morning, if I choose,’ said Dick, backing to the studio 
door. ‘I go to grapple with a serious crisis, and I shan’t want any dinner.’ 

The door shut and was locked. 

‘What can you do with a man like that?’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Leave him alone. He’s as mad as a hatter.’ 

At eleven there was a kicking on the studio door. ‘Is the Nilghai with you 
still?’ said a voice from within. ‘Then tell him he might have condensed the 
whole of his lumbering nonsense into an epigram: “Only the free are bond, and 
only the bond are free.” Tell him he’s an idiot, Torp, and tell him I’m another.’ 

‘All right. Come out and have supper. You’re smoking on an empty stomach.’ 

There was no answer. 


CHAPTER V 


‘I have a thousand men,’ said he, 
“To wait upon my will, 

And towers nine upon the Tyne, 
And three upon the Till.’ 


‘And what care I for you men,’ said she, 
‘Or towers from Tyne to Till, 
Sith you must go with me,’ she said, 
“To wait upon my will?’ 
Sir Hoggie and the Fairies 


NEXT morning Torpenhow found Dick sunk in deepest repose of tobacco. 

“Well, madman, how d’you feel?’ 

‘T don’t know. I’m trying to find out.’ 

“You had much better do some work.’ 

‘Maybe; but I’m in no hurry. I’ve made a discovery. Torp, there’s too much 
Ego in my Cosmos.’ 

‘Not really! Is this revelation due to my lectures, or the Nilghai’s?’ 

‘It came to me suddenly, all on my own account. Much too much Ego; and 
now I’m going to work.’ 

He turned over a few half-finished sketches, drummed on a new canvas, 
cleaned three brushes, set Binkie to bite the toes of the lay figure, rattled through 
his collection of arms and accoutrements, and then went out abruptly, declaring 
that he had done enough for the day. 

‘This is positively indecent,’ said Torpenhow, ‘and the first time that Dick has 
ever broken up a light morning. Perhaps he has found out that he has a soul, or 
an artistic temperament, or something equally valuable. 

That comes of leaving him alone for a month. Perhaps he has been going out 
of evenings. I must look to this.” He rang for the bald-headed old housekeeper, 
whom nothing could astonish or annoy. 

‘Beeton, did Mr. Heldar dine out at all while I was out of town?’ 

‘Never laid ‘is dress-clothes out once, sir, all the time. Mostly ‘e dined in; but 
‘ʻe brought some most remarkable young gentlemen up ‘ere after theatres once or 
twice. Remarkable fancy they was. You gentlemen on the top floor does very 
much as you likes, but it do seem to me, sir, droppin’ a walkin’-stick down five 
flights o’ stairs an’ then goin’ down four abreast to pick it up again at half-past 
two in the mornin’, singin,’ “Bring back the whiskey, Willie darlin,’” — not once 
or twice, but scores o’ times, — isn’t charity to the other tenants. What I say is, 
“Do as you would be done by.” That’s my motto.’ 

‘Of course! of course! I’m afraid the top floor isn’t the quietest in the house.’ 


‘I make no complaints, sir. I have spoke to Mr. Heldar friendly, an’ he 
laughed, an’ did me a picture of the missis that is as good as a coloured print. It 
‘asn’t the high shine of a photograph, but what I say is, “Never look a gift-horse 
in the mouth.” Mr. Heldar’s dress-clothes ‘aven’t been on him for weeks.’ 

‘Then it’s all right,’ said Torpenhow to himself. ‘Orgies are healthy, and Dick 
has a head of his own, but when it comes to women making eyes I’m not so 
certain, — Binkie, never you be a man, little dorglums. They’re contrary brutes, 
and they do things without any reason.’ 

Dick had turned northward across the Park, but he was walking in the spirit on 
the mud-flats with Maisie. He laughed aloud as he remembered the day when he 
had decked Amomma’s horns with the ham-frills, and Maisie, white with rage, 
had cuffed him. How long those four years seemed in review, and how closely 
Maisie was connected with every hour of them! Storm across the sea, and Maisie 
in a gray dress on the beach, sweeping her drenched hair out of her eyes and 
laughing at the homeward race of the fishing-smacks; hot sunshine on the mud- 
flats, and Maisie sniffing scornfully, with her chin in the air; Maisie flying before 
the wind that threshed the foreshore and drove the sand like small shot about her 
ears; Maisie, very composed and independent, telling lies to Mrs. Jennett while 
Dick supported her with coarser perjuries; Maisie picking her way delicately 
from stone to stone, a pistol in her hand and her teeth firm-set; and Maisie in a 
gray dress sitting on the grass between the mouth of a cannon and a nodding 
yellow sea-poppy. The pictures passed before him one by one, and the last stayed 
the longest. 

Dick was perfectly happy with a quiet peace that was as new to his mind as it 
was foreign to his experiences. It never occurred to him that there might be other 
calls upon his time than loafing across the Park in the forenoon. 

‘There’s a good working light now,’ he said, watching his shadow placidly. 
‘Some poor devil ought to be grateful for this. And there’s Maisie.’ 

She was walking towards him from the Marble Arch, and he saw that no 
mannerism of her gait had been changed. It was good to find her still Maisie, 
and, so to speak, his next-door neighbour. No greeting passed between them, 
because there had been none in the old days. 

‘What are you doing out of your studio at this hour?’ said Dick, as one who 
was entitled to ask. 

‘Idling. Just idling. I got angry with a chin and scraped it out. Then I left it in 
a little heap of paint-chips and came away.’ 

‘I know what palette-knifing means. What was the piccy?’ 

‘A fancy head that wouldn’t come right, — horrid thing!’ 

‘T don’t like working over scraped paint when I’m doing flesh. The grain 


comes up woolly as the paint dries.’ 

‘Not if you scrape properly.’ Maisie waved her hand to illustrate her methods. 
There was a dab of paint on the white cuff. Dick laughed. 

“You’re as untidy as ever.’ 

‘That comes well from you. Look at your own cuff.’ 

‘By Jove, yes! It’s worse than yours. I don’t think we’ve much altered in 
anything. Let’s see, though.’ He looked at Maisie critically. The pale blue haze of 
an autumn day crept between the tree-trunks of the Park and made a background 
for the gray dress, the black velvet toque above the black hair, and the resolute 
profile. 

‘No, there’s nothing changed. How good it is! D’you remember when I 
fastened your hair into the snap of a hand-bag?’ 

Maisie nodded, with a twinkle in her eyes, and turned her full face to Dick. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said he. ‘That mouth is down at the corners a little. 

Who’s been worrying you, Maisie?’ 

‘No one but myself. I never seem to get on with my work, and yet I try hard 
enough, and Kami says — —’ 

““Continuez, mesdemoiselles. Continuez toujours, mes enfants.” Kami is 
depressing. I beg your pardon.’ 

“Yes, that’s what he says. He told me last summer that I was doing better and 
he’d let me exhibit this year.’ 

‘Not in this place, surely?’ 

‘Of course not. The Salon.’ 

“You fly high.’ 

‘Tve been beating my wings long enough. Where do you exhibit, Dick?’ 

‘T don’t exhibit. I sell.’ 

‘What is your line, then?’ 

‘Haven’t you heard?’ Dick’s eyes opened. Was this thing possible? He cast 
about for some means of conviction. They were not far from the Marble Arch. 
‘Come up Oxford Street a little and I’ll show you.’ 

A small knot of people stood round a print-shop that Dick knew well. 

‘Some reproduction of my work inside,’ he said, with suppressed triumph. 
Never before had success tasted so sweet upon the tongue. ‘You see the sort of 
things I paint. D’you like it?’ 

Maisie looked at the wild whirling rush of a field-battery going into action 
under fire. Two artillery-men stood behind her in the crowd. 

“They’ve chucked the off lead-’orse’ said one to the other. “E’s tore up awful, 
but they’re makin’ good time with the others. That lead-driver drives better nor 


VEKS 


you, Tom. See ‘ow cunnin’ ‘e’s nursin’ ‘is ‘orse.’ 


‘Number Three’ ll be off the limber, next jolt,’ was the answer. 

‘No, ‘e won’t. See ‘ow ‘is foot’s braced against the iron? ‘E’s all right.’ 

Dick watched Maisie’s face and swelled with joy — fine, rank, vulgar 
triumph. She was more interested in the little crowd than in the picture. 

That was something that she could understand. 

‘And I wanted it so! Oh, I did want it so!’ she said at last, under her breath. 

‘Me, — all me!’ said Dick, placidly. ‘Look at their faces. It hits ‘em. They 
don’t know what makes their eyes and mouths open; but I know. And I know my 
work’s right.’ 

“Yes. I see. Oh, what a thing to have come to one!’ 

‘Come to one, indeed! I had to go out and look for it. What do you think?’ 

‘T call it success. Tell me how you got it.’ 

They returned to the Park, and Dick delivered himself of the saga of his own 
doings, with all the arrogance of a young man speaking to a woman. 

From the beginning he told the tale, the I — I — I’s flashing through the 
records as telegraph-poles fly past the traveller. Maisie listened and nodded her 
head. The histories of strife and privation did not move her a hair’s-breadth. At 
the end of each canto he would conclude, ‘And that gave me some notion of 
handling colour,’ or light, or whatever it might be that he had set out to pursue 
and understand. He led her breathless across half the world, speaking as he had 
never spoken in his life before. 

And in the flood-tide of his exaltation there came upon him a great desire to 
pick up this maiden who nodded her head and said, ‘I understand. Go on,’ — to 
pick her up and carry her away with him, because she was Maisie, and because 
she understood, and because she was his right, and a woman to be desired above 
all women. 

Then he checked himself abruptly. ‘And so I took all I wanted,’ he said, ‘and I 
had to fight for it. Now you tell.’ 

Maisie’s tale was almost as gray as her dress. It covered years of patient toil 
backed by savage pride that would not be broken thought dealers laughed, and 
fogs delayed work, and Kami was unkind and even sarcastic, and girls in other 
studios were painfully polite. It had a few bright spots, in pictures accepted at 
provincial exhibitions, but it wound up with the oft repeated wail, ‘And so you 
see, Dick, I had no success, though I worked so hard.’ 

Then pity filled Dick. Even thus had Maisie spoken when she could not hit the 
breakwater, half an hour before she had kissed him. And that had happened 
yesterday. 

‘Never mind,’ he said. ‘Pl tell you something, if you’ll believe it.’ The words 
were shaping themselves of their own accord. ‘The whole thing, lock, stock, and 


barrel, isn’t worth one big yellow sea-poppy below Fort Keeling.’ 

Maisie flushed a little. ‘It’s all very well for you to talk, but you’ve had the 
success and I haven’t.’ 

‘Let me talk, then. I know you’ll understand. Maisie, dear, it sounds a bit 
absurd, but those ten years never existed, and I’ve come back again. It really is 
just the same. Can’t you see? You’re alone now and I’m alone. 

What’s the use of worrying? Come to me instead, darling.’ 

Maisie poked the gravel with her parasol. They were sitting on a bench. 

‘T understand,’ she said slowly. ‘But I’ve got my work to do, and I must do it.’ 

‘Do it with me, then, dear. I won’t interrupt.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t. It’s my work, — mine, — mine, — mine! I’ve been alone all 
my life in myself, and I’m not going to belong to anybody except myself. I 
remember things as well as you do, but that doesn’t count. We were babies then, 
and we didn’t know what was before us. Dick, don’t be selfish. I think I see my 
way to a little success next year. Don’t take it away from me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, darling. It’s my fault for speaking stupidly. I can’t expect 
you to throw up all your life just because I’m back. I’ll go to my own place and 
wait a little.’ 

‘But, Dick, I don’t want you to — go — out of — my life, now you’ve just 
come back.’ 

‘Tm at your orders; forgive me.’ Dick devoured the troubled little face with 
his eyes. There was triumph in them, because he could not conceive that Maisie 
should refuse sooner or later to love him, since he loved her. 

‘It’s wrong of me,’ said Maisie, more slowly than before; ‘it’s wrong and 
selfish; but, oh, ’ve been so lonely! No, you misunderstand. Now I’ve seen you 
again, — it’s absurd, but I want to keep you in my life.’ 

‘Naturally. We belong.’ 

“We don’t; but you always understood me, and there is so much in my work 
that you could help me in. You know things and the ways of doing things. You 
must.’ 

‘I do, I fancy, or else I don’t know myself. Then you won’t care to lose sight 
of me altogether, and — you want me to help you in your work?’ 

“Yes; but remember, Dick, nothing will ever come of it. That’s why I feel so 
selfish. Can’t things stay as they are? I do want your help.’ 

“You shall have it. But let’s consider. I must see your pics first, and overhaul 
your sketches, and find out about your tendencies. You should see what the 
papers say about my tendencies! Then Pll give you good advice, and you shall 
paint according. Isn’t that it, Maisie?’ 

Again there was triumph in Dick’s eye. 


‘It’s too good of you, — much too good. Because you are consoling yourself 
with what will never happen, and I know that, and yet I want to keep you. Don’t 
blame me later, please.’ 

‘I’m going into the matter with my eyes open. Moreover the Queen can do no 
wrong. It isn’t your selfishness that impresses me. It’s your audacity in 
proposing to make use of me.’ 

‘Pooh! You’re only Dick, — and a print-shop.’ 

‘Very good: that’s all I am. But, Maisie, you believe, don’t you, that I love 
you? I don’t want you to have any false notions about brothers and sisters.’ 

Maisie looked up for a moment and dropped her eyes. 

‘It’s absurd, but — I believe. I wish I could send you away before you get 
angry with me. But — but the girl that lives with me is red-haired, and an 
impressionist, and all our notions clash.’ 

‘So do ours, I think. Never mind. Three months from to-day we shall be 
laughing at this together.’ 

Maisie shook her head mournfully. ‘I knew you wouldn’t understand, and it 
will only hurt you more when you find out. Look at my face, Dick, and tell me 
what you see.’ 

They stood up and faced each other for a moment. The fog was gathering, and 
it stifled the roar of the traffic of London beyond the railings. Dick brought all 
his painfully acquired knowledge of faces to bear on the eyes, mouth, and chin 
underneath the black velvet toque. 

‘It’s the same Maisie, and it’s the same me,’ he said. ‘We’ve both nice little 
wills of our own, and one or other of us has to be broken. Now about the future. 
I must come and see your pictures some day, — I suppose when the red-haired 
girl is on the premises.’ 

‘Sundays are my best times. You must come on Sundays. There are such 
heaps of things I want to talk about and ask your advice about. Now I must get 
back to work.’ 

‘Try to find out before next Sunday what I am,’ said Dick. ‘Don’t take my 
word for anything I’ve told you. Good-bye, darling, and bless you.’ 

Maisie stole away like a little gray mouse. Dick watched her till she was out 
of sight, but he did not hear her say to herself, very soberly, ‘I’m a wretch, — a 
horrid, selfish wretch. But it’s Dick, and Dick will understand.’ 

No one has yet explained what actually happens when an irresistible force 
meets the immovable post, though many have thought deeply, even as Dick 
thought. He tried to assure himself that Maisie would be led in a few weeks by 
his mere presence and discourse to a better way of thinking. Then he 
remembered much too distinctly her face and all that was written on it. 


‘If I know anything of heads,’ he said, ‘there’s everything in that face but love. 
I shall have to put that in myself; and that chin and mouth won’t be won for 
nothing. But she’s right. She knows what she wants, and she’s going to get it. 
What insolence! Me! Of all the people in the wide world, to use me! But then 
she’s Maisie. There’s no getting over that fact; and it’s good to see her again. 
This business must have been simmering at the back of my head for years... 
She’ll use me as I used Binat at Port Said. 

She’s quite right. It will hurt a little. I shall have to see her every Sunday, — 
like a young man courting a housemaid. She’s sure to come around; and yet — 
that mouth isn’t a yielding mouth. I shall be wanting to kiss her all the time, and 
I shall have to look at her pictures, — I don’t even know what sort of work she 
does yet, — and I shall have to talk about Art, — Woman’s Art! Therefore, 
particularly and perpetually, damn all varieties of Art. It did me a good turn 
once, and now it’s in my way. I’ll go home and do some Art.’ 

Half-way to the studio, Dick was smitten with a terrible thought. The figure of 
a solitary woman in the fog suggested it. 

‘She’s all alone in London, with a red-haired impressionist girl, who probably 
has the digestion of an ostrich. Most red-haired people have. 

Maisie’s a bilious little body. They’ll eat like lone women, — meals at all 
hours, and tea with all meals. I remember how the students in Paris used to pig 
along. She may fall ill at any minute, and I shan’t be able to help. 

Whew! this is ten times worse than owning a wife.’ 

Torpenhow entered the studio at dusk, and looked at Dick with eyes full of the 
austere love that springs up between men who have tugged at the same oar 
together and are yoked by custom and use and the intimacies of toil. This is a 
good love, and, since it allows, and even encourages, strife, recrimination, and 
brutal sincerity, does not die, but grows, and is proof against any absence and 
evil conduct. 

Dick was silent after he handed Torpenhow the filled pipe of council. He 
thought of Maisie and her possible needs. It was a new thing to think of anybody 
but Torpenhow, who could think for himself. Here at last was an outlet for that 
cash balance. He could adorn Maisie barbarically with jewelry, — a thick gold 
necklace round that little neck, bracelets upon the rounded arms, and rings of 
price upon her hands, — the cool, temperate, ringless hands that he had taken 
between his own. It was an absurd thought, for Maisie would not even allow him 
to put one ring on one finger, and she would laugh at golden trappings. It would 
be better to sit with her quietly in the dusk, his arm around her neck and her face 
on his shoulder, as befitted husband and wife. Torpenhow’s boots creaked that 
night, and his strong voice jarred. Dick’s brows contracted and he murmured an 


evil word because he had taken all his success as a right and part payment for 
past discomfort, and now he was checked in his stride by a woman who admitted 
all the success and did not instantly care for him. 

‘I say, old man,’ said Torpenhow, who had made one or two vain attempts at 
conversation, ‘I haven’t put your back up by anything I’ve said lately, have I?’ 

“You! No. How could you?’ 

‘Liver out of order?’ 

‘The truly healthy man doesn’t know he has a liver. I’m only a bit worried 
about things in general. I suppose it’s my soul.’ 

‘The truly healthy man doesn’t know he has a soul. What business have you 
with luxuries of that kind?’ 

‘It came of itself. Who’s the man that says that we’re all islands shouting lies 
to each other across seas of misunderstanding?’ 

‘He’s right, whoever he is, — except about the misunderstanding. I don’t think 
we could misunderstand each other.’ 

The blue smoke curled back from the ceiling in clouds. Then Torpenhow, 
insinuatingly — ’Dick, is it a woman?’ 

‘Be hanged if it’s anything remotely resembling a woman; and if you begin to 
talk like that, Pl hire a red-brick studio with white paint trimmings, and 
begonias and petunias and blue Hungarias to play among three-and-sixpenny 
pot-palms, and Pll mount all my pics in aniline-dye plush plasters, and I’ll invite 
every woman who maunders over what her guide-books tell her is Art, and you 
shall receive ‘em, Torp, — in a snuff-brown velvet coat with yellow trousers and 
an orange tie. You’ ll like that?’ 

‘Too thin, Dick. A better man than you once denied with cursing and 
swearing. You’ve overdone it, just as he did. It’s no business of mine, of course, 
but it’s comforting to think that somewhere under the stars there’s saving up for 
you a tremendous thrashing. Whether it'll come from heaven or earth, I don’t 
know, but it’s bound to come and break you up a little. You want hammering.’ 

Dick shivered. ‘All right,’ said he. ‘When this island is disintegrated, it will 
call for you.’ 

‘I shall come round the comer and help to disintegrate it some more. 

We’re talking nonsense. Come along to a theatre.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


‘And you may lead a thousand men, 
Nor ever draw the rein, 

But ere ye lead the Faery Queen 
“Twill burst your heart in twain.’ 


He has slipped his foot from the stirrup-bar, 
The bridle from his hand, 
And he is bound by hand and foot 
To the Queen o’ Faery-land. 
Sir Hoggie and the Fairies. 


SOME weeks later, on a very foggy Sunday, Dick was returning across the 
Park to his studio. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is evidently the thrashing that Torp meant. It 
hurts more than I expected; but the Queen can do no wrong; and she certainly 
has some notion of drawing.’ 

He had just finished a Sunday visit to Maisie, — always under the green eyes 
of the red-haired impressionist girl, whom he learned to hate at sight, — and was 
tingling with a keen sense of shame. Sunday after Sunday, putting on his best 
clothes, he had walked over to the untidy house north of the Park, first to see 
Maisie’s pictures, and then to criticise and advise upon them as he realised that 
they were productions on which advice would not be wasted. Sunday after 
Sunday, and his love grew with each visit, he had been compelled to cram his 
heart back from between his lips when it prompted him to kiss Maisie several 
times and very much indeed. Sunday after Sunday, the head above the heart had 
warned him that Maisie was not yet attainable, and that it would be better to talk 
as connectedly as possible upon the mysteries of the craft that was all in all to 
her. Therefore it was his fate to endure weekly torture in the studio built out over 
the clammy back garden of a frail stuffy little villa where nothing was ever in its 
right place and nobody every called, — to endure and to watch Maisie moving to 
and fro with the teacups. He abhorred tea, but, since it gave him a little longer 
time in her presence, he drank it devoutly, and the red-haired girl sat in an untidy 
heap and eyed him without speaking. She was always watching him. 

Once, and only once, when she had left the studio, Maisie showed him an 
album that held a few poor cuttings from provincial papers, — the briefest of 
hurried notes on some of her pictures sent to outlying exhibitions. Dick stooped 
and kissed the paint-smudged thumb on the open page. ‘Oh, my love, my love,’ 
he muttered, ‘do you value these things? Chuck ‘em into the waste-paper 
basket!’ 

‘Not till I get something better,’ said Maisie, shutting the book. 

Then Dick, moved by no respect for his public and a very deep regard for the 


maiden, did deliberately propose, in order to secure more of these coveted 
cuttings, that he should paint a picture which Maisie should sign. 

‘That’s childish,’ said Maisie, ‘and I didn’t think it of you. It must be my 
work. Mine, — mine, — mine!’ 

‘Go and design decorative medallions for rich brewers’ houses. You are 
thoroughly good at that.’ Dick was sick and savage. 

‘Better things than medallions, Dick,’ was the answer, in tones that recalled a 
gray-eyed atom’s fearless speech to Mrs. Jennett. Dick would have abased 
himself utterly, but that other girl trailed in. 

Next Sunday he laid at Maisie’s feet small gifts of pencils that could almost 
draw of themselves and colours in whose permanence he believed, and he was 
ostentatiously attentive to the work in hand. It demanded, among other things, an 
exposition of the faith that was in him. 

Torpenhow’s hair would have stood on end had he heard the fluency with 
which Dick preached his own gospel of Art. 

A month before, Dick would have been equally astonished; but it was Maisie’s 
will and pleasure, and he dragged his words together to make plain to her 
comprehension all that had been hidden to himself of the whys and wherefores 
of work. There is not the least difficulty in doing a thing if you only know how 
to do it; the trouble is to explain your method. 

‘T could put this right if I had a brush in my hand,’ said Dick, despairingly, 
over the modelling of a chin that Maisie complained would not ‘look flesh,’ — it 
was the same chin that she had scraped out with the palette knife, — ’but I find it 
almost impossible to teach you. There’s a queer grin, Dutch touch about your 
painting that I like; but I’ve a notion that you’re weak in drawing. You 
foreshorten as though you never used the model, and you’ve caught Kami’s 
pasty way of dealing with flesh in shadow. Then, again, though you don’t know 
it yourself, you shirk hard work. Suppose you spend some of your time on line 
lone. Line doesn’t allow of shirking. Oils do, and three square inches of flashy, 
tricky stuff in the corner of a pic sometimes carry a bad thing off, — as I know. 
That’s immoral. Do line-work for a little while, and then I can tell more about 
your powers, as old Kami used to say.’ 

Maisie protested; she did not care for the pure line. 

‘I know,’ said Dick. ‘You want to do your fancy heads with a bunch of flowers 
at the base of the neck to hide bad modelling.’ The red-haired girl laughed a 
little. ‘You want to do landscapes with cattle knee-deep in grass to hide bad 
drawing. You want to do a great deal more than you can do. You have sense of 
colour, but you want form. Colour’s a gift, — put it aside and think no more 
about it, — but form you can be drilled into. 


Now, all your fancy heads — and some of them are very good — will keep 
you exactly where you are. With line you must go forward or backward, and it 
will show up all your weaknesses.’ 

‘But other people — — ’ began Maisie. 

“You mustn’t mind what other people do. If their souls were your soul, it 
would be different. You stand and fall by your own work, remember, and it’s 
waste of time to think of any one else in this battle.’ 

Dick paused, and the longing that had been so resolutely put away came back 
into his eyes. He looked at Maisie, and the look asked as plainly as words, Was it 
not time to leave all this barren wilderness of canvas and counsel and join hands 
with Life and Love? 

Maisie assented to the new programme of schooling so adorably that Dick 
could hardly restrain himself from picking her up then and there and carrying her 
off to the nearest registrar’s office. It was the implicit obedience to the spoken 
word and the blank indifference to the unspoken desire that baffled and buffeted 
his soul. He held authority in that house, — authority limited, indeed, to one-half 
of one afternoon in seven, but very real while it lasted. Maisie had learned to 
appeal to him on many subjects, from the proper packing of pictures to the 
condition of a smoky chimney. The red-haired girl never consulted him about 
anything. 

On the other hand, she accepted his appearances without protest, and watched 
him always. He discovered that the meals of the establishment were irregular 
and fragmentary. They depended chiefly on tea, pickles, and biscuit, as he had 
suspected from the beginning. The girls were supposed to market week and 
week about, but they lived, with the help of a charwoman, as casually as the 
young ravens. Maisie spent most of her income on models, and the other girl 
revelled in apparatus as refined as her work was rough. Armed with knowledge, 
dear-bought from the Docks, Dick warned Maisie that the end of semi-starvation 
meant the crippling of power to work, which was considerably worse than death. 

Maisie took the warning, and gave more thought to what she ate and drank. 
When his trouble returned upon him, as it generally did in the long winter 
twilights, the remembrance of that little act of domestic authority and his 
coercion with a hearth-brush of the smoky drawing-room chimney stung Dick 
like a whip-lash. 

He conceived that this memory would be the extreme of his sufferings, till one 
Sunday, the red-haired girl announced that she would make a study of Dick’s 
head, and that he would be good enough to sit still, and — quite as an 
afterthought — look at Maisie. He sat, because he could not well refuse, and for 
the space of half an hour he reflected on all the people in the past whom he had 


laid open for the purposes of his own craft. He remembered Binat most 
distinctly, — that Binat who had once been an artist and talked about 
degradation. 

It was the merest monochrome roughing in of a head, but it presented the 
dumb waiting, the longing, and, above all, the hopeless enslavement of the man, 
in a spirit of bitter mockery. 

‘Pll buy it,’ said Dick, promptly, ‘at your own price.’ 

‘My price is too high, but I dare say you’ll be as grateful if — — ’ The wet 
sketch, fluttered from the girl’s hand and fell into the ashes of the studio stove. 
When she picked it up it was hopelessly smudged. 

‘Oh, it’s all spoiled!’ said Maisie. ‘And I never saw it. Was it like?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Dick under his breath to the red-haired girl, and he removed 
himself swiftly. 

‘How that man hates me!’ said the girl. ‘And how he loves you, Maisie!’ 

‘What nonsense? I knew Dick’s very fond of me, but he had his work to do, 
and I have mine.’ 

“Yes, he is fond of you, and I think he knows there is something in 
impressionism, after all. Maisie, can’t you see?’ 

‘See? See what?’ 

‘Nothing; only, I know that if I could get any man to look at me as that man 
looks at you, I’d — I don’t know what I’d do. But he hates me. Oh, how he hates 
me!’ 

She was not altogether correct. Dick’s hatred was tempered with gratitude for 
a few moments, and then he forgot the girl entirely. Only the sense of shame 
remained, and he was nursing it across the Park in the fog. ‘There’ll be an 
explosion one of these days,’ he said wrathfully. ‘But it isn’t Maisie’s fault; she’s 
right, quite right, as far as she knows, and I can’t blame her. This business has 
been going on for three months nearly. 

Three months! — and it cost me ten years’ knocking about to get at the notion, 
the merest raw notion, of my work. That’s true; but then I didn’t have pins, 
drawing-pins, and palette-knives, stuck into me every Sunday. 

Oh, my little darling, if ever I break you, somebody will have a very bad time 
of it. No, she won’t. I’d be as big a fool about her as I am now. I’ll poison that 
red-haired girl on my wedding-day, — she’s unwholesome, — and now I’II pass 
on these present bad times to Torp.’ 

Torpenhow had been moved to lecture Dick more than once lately on the sin 
of levity, and Dick and listened and replied not a word. In the weeks between the 
first few Sundays of his discipline he had flung himself savagely into his work, 
resolved that Maisie should at least know the full stretch of his powers. Then he 


had taught Maisie that she must not pay the least attention to any work outside 
her own, and Maisie had obeyed him all too well. She took his counsels, but was 
not interested in his pictures. 

“Your things smell of tobacco and blood,’ she said once. ‘Can’t you do 
anything except soldiers?’ 

‘I could do a head of you that would startle you,’ thought Dick, — this was 
before the red-haired girl had brought him under the guillotine, — but he only 
said, ‘I am very sorry,’ and harrowed Torpenhow’s soul that evening with 
blasphemies against Art. Later, insensibly and to a large extent against his own 
will, he ceased to interest himself in his own work. 

For Maisie’s sake, and to soothe the self-respect that it seemed to him he lost 
each Sunday, he would not consciously turn out bad stuff, but, since Maisie did 
not care even for his best, it were better not to do anything at all save wait and 
mark time between Sunday and Sunday. Torpenhow was disgusted as the weeks 
went by fruitless, and then attacked him one Sunday evening when Dick felt 
utterly exhausted after three hours’ biting self-restraint in Maisie’s presence. 
There was Language, and Torpenhow withdrew to consult the Nilghai, who had 
come it to talk continental politics. 

‘Bone-idle, is he? Careless, and touched in the temper?’ said the Nilghai. 

‘It isn’t worth worrying over. Dick is probably playing the fool with a 
woman.’ 

‘Isn’t that bad enough?’ 

‘No. She may throw him out of gear and knock his work to pieces for a while. 
She may even turn up here some day and make a scene on the staircase: one 
never knows. But until Dick speaks of his own accord you had better not touch 
him. He is no easy-tempered man to handle.’ 

‘No; I wish he were. He is such an aggressive, cocksure, you-be-damned 
fellow.’ 

‘He’ll get that knocked out of him in time. He must learn that he can’t storm 
up and down the world with a box of moist tubes and a slick brush. 

You’re fond of him?’ 

‘Td take any punishment that’s in store for him if I could; but the worst of it 
is, no man can save his brother.’ 

‘No, and the worser of it is, there is no discharge in this war. Dick must learn 
his lesson like the rest of us. Talking of war, there’ll be trouble in the Balkans in 
the spring.’ 

‘That trouble is long coming. I wonder if we could drag Dick out there when it 
comes off?’ 

Dick entered the room soon afterwards, and the question was put to him. 


‘Not good enough,’ he said shortly. ‘I’m too comf’y where I am.’ 

‘Surely you aren’t taking all the stuff in the papers seriously?’ said the 
Nilghai. “Your vogue will be ended in less than six months, — the public will 
know your touch and go on to something new, — and where will you be then?’ 

‘Here, in England.’ 

‘When you might be doing decent work among us out there? Nonsense! I shall 
go, the Keneu will be there, Torp will be there, Cassavetti will be there, and the 
whole lot of us will be there, and we shall have as much as ever we can do, with 
unlimited fighting and the chance for you of seeing things that would make the 
reputation of three Verestchagins.’ 

‘Um!’ said Dick, pulling at his pipe. 

“You prefer to stay here and imagine that all the world is gaping at your 
pictures? Just think how full an average man’s life is of his own pursuits and 
pleasures. When twenty thousand of him find time to look up between mouthfuls 
and grunt something about something they aren’t the least interested in, the net 
result is called fame, reputation, or notoriety, according to the taste and fancy of 
the speller my lord.’ 

‘I know that as well as you do. Give me credit for a little gumption.’ 

‘Be hanged if I do!’ 

‘Be hanged, then; you probably will be, — for a spy, by excited Turks. 

Heigh-ho! I’m weary, dead weary, and virtue has gone out of me.’ Dick 
dropped into a chair, and was fast asleep in a minute. 

‘That’s a bad sign,’ said the Nilghai, in an undertone. 

Torpenhow picked the pipe from the waistcoat where it was beginning to burn, 
and put a pillow behind the head. ‘We can’t help; we can’t help,’ he said. ‘It’s a 
good ugly sort of old cocoanut, and I’m fond of it. There’s the scar of the wipe 
he got when he was cut over in the square.’ 

‘Shouldn’t wonder if that has made him a trifle mad.’ 

‘I should. He’s a most businesslike madman.’ 

Then Dick began to snore furiously. 

‘Oh, here, no affection can stand this sort of thing. Wake up, Dick, and go and 
sleep somewhere else, if you intend to make a noise about it.’ 

“When a cat has been out on the tiles all night,’ said the Nilghai, in his beard, 
‘I notice that she usually sleeps all day. This is natural history.’ 

Dick staggered away rubbing his eyes and yawning. In the night-watches he 
was overtaken with an idea, so simple and so luminous that he wondered he had 
never conceived it before. It was full of craft. He would seek Maisie on a week- 
day, — would suggest an excursion, and would take her by train to Fort Keeling, 
over the very ground that they two had trodden together ten years ago. 


‘As a general rule,’ he explained to his chin-lathered reflection in the morning, 
‘it isn’t safe to cross an old trail twice. Things remind one of things, and a cold 
wind gets up, and you feel said; but this is an exception to every rule that ever 
was. I’ll go to Maisie at once.’ 

Fortunately, the red-haired girl was out shopping when he arrived, and Maisie 
in a paint-spattered blouse was warring with her canvas. She was not pleased to 
see him; for week-day visits were a stretch of the bond; and it needed all his 
courage to explain his errand. 

‘I know you’ve been working too hard,’ he concluded, with an air of authority. 
‘If you do that, you’!l break down. You had much better come.’ 

‘Where?’ said Maisie, wearily. She had been standing before her easel too 
long, and was very tired. 

‘Anywhere you please. We’ll take a train to-morrow and see where it stops. 
We’ll have lunch somewhere, and PII bring you back in the evening.’ 

‘If there’s a good working light to-morrow, I lose a day.’ Maisie balanced the 
heavy white chestnut palette irresolutely. 

Dick bit back an oath that was hurrying to his lips. He had not yet learned 
patience with the maiden to whom her work was all in all. 

“You’ll lose ever so many more, dear, if you use every hour of working light. 
Overwork’s only murderous idleness. Don’t be unreasonable. P] call for you to- 
morrow after breakfast early.’ 

‘But surely you are going to ask — — 

‘No, I am not. I want you and nobody else. Besides, she hates me as much as I 
hate her. She won’t care to come. To-morrow, then; and pray that we get 
sunshine.’ 

Dick went away delighted, and by consequence did no work whatever. 

He strangled a wild desire to order a special train, but bought a great gray 
kangaroo cloak lined with glossy black marten, and then retired into himself to 
consider things. 

‘I’m going out for the day to-morrow with Dick,’ said Maisie to the red-haired 
girl when the latter returned, tired, from marketing in the Edgware road. 

‘He deserves it. I shall have the studio floor thoroughly scrubbed while you’re 
away. It’s very dirty.’ 

Maisie had enjoyed no sort of holiday for months and looked forward to the 
little excitement, but not without misgivings. 

‘There’s nobody nicer than Dick when he talks sensibly, she though, but I’m 
sure he’ll be silly and worry me, and I’m sure I can’t tell him anything he’d like 
to hear. If he’d only be sensible, I should like him so much better.’ 

Dick’s eyes were full of joy when he made his appearance next morning and 
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saw Maisie, gray-ulstered and black-velvet-hatted, standing in the hallway. 
Palaces of marble, and not sordid imitation of grained wood, were surely the 
fittest background for such a divinity. The red-haired girl drew her into the 
studio for a moment and kissed her hurriedly. 

Maisie’s eyebrows climbed to the top of her forehead; she was altogether 
unused to these demonstrations. ‘Mind my hat,’ she said, hurrying away, and ran 
down the steps to Dick waiting by the hansom. 

‘Are you quite warm enough! Are you sure you wouldn’t like some more 
breakfast? Put the cloak over you knees.’ 

‘Tm quite comf’y, thanks. Where are we going, Dick? Oh, do stop singing 
like that. People will think we’re mad.’ 

‘Let ‘em think, — if the exertion doesn’t kill them. They don’t know who we 
are, and I’m sure I don’t care who they are. My faith, Maisie, you’re looking 
lovely!’ 

Maisie stared directly in front of her and did not reply. The wind of a keen 
clear winter morning had put colour into her cheeks. Overhead, the creamy- 
yellow smoke-clouds were thinning away one by one against a pale-blue sky, 
and the improvident sparrows broke off from water-spout committees and cab- 
rank cabals to clamour of the coming of spring. 

‘Tt will be lovely weather in the country,’ said Dick. 

‘But where are we going?’ 

“Wait and see.’ 

The stopped at Victoria, and Dick sought tickets. For less than half the 
fraction of an instant it occurred to Maisie, comfortably settled by the waiting- 
room fire, that it was much more pleasant to send a man to the booking-office 
than to elbow one’s own way through the crowd. Dick put her into a Pullman, — 
solely on account of the warmth there; and she regarded the extravagance with 
grave scandalised eyes as the train moved out into the country. 

‘I wish I knew where we are going,’ she repeated for the twentieth time. 

The name of a well-remembered station flashed by, towards the end of the run, 
and Maisie was delighted. 

‘Oh, Dick, you villain!’ 

‘Well, I thought you might like to see the place again. You haven’t been here 
since the old times, have you?’ 

‘No. I never cared to see Mrs. Jennett again; and she was all that was ever 
there.’ 

‘Not quite. Look out a minute. There’s the windmill above the potato-fields; 
they haven’t built villas there yet; d’ you remember when I shut you up in it?’ 

“Yes. How she beat you for it! I never told it was you.’ 


‘She guessed. I jammed a stick under the door and told you that I was burying 
Amomma alive in the potatoes, and you believed me. You had a trusting nature 
in those days.’ 

They laughed and leaned to look out, identifying ancient landmarks with 
many reminiscences. Dick fixed his weather eye on the curve of Maisie’s cheek, 
very near his own, and watched the blood rise under the clear skin. He 
congratulated himself upon his cunning, and looked that the evening would bring 
him a great reward. 

When the train stopped they went out to look at an old town with new eyes. 
First, but from a distance, they regarded the house of Mrs. Jennett. 

‘Suppose she should come out now, what would you do?’ said Dick, with 
mock terror. 

‘T should make a face.’ 

‘Show, then,’ said Dick, dropping into the speech of childhood. 

Maisie made that face in the direction of the mean little villa, and Dick 
laughed. 

‘““This is disgraceful,” ‘ said Maisie, mimicking Mrs. Jennett’s tone. 

““Maisie, you run in at once, and learn the collect, gospel, and epistle for the 
next three Sundays. After all I’ve taught you, too, and three helps every Sunday 
at dinner! Dick’s always leading you into mischief. If you aren’t a gentleman, 
Dick, you might at least — ”* 

The sentence ended abruptly. Maisie remembered when it had last been used. 

““Try to behave like one,”‘ said Dick, promptly. ‘Quite right. Now we’ll get 
some lunch and go on to Fort Keeling, — unless you’d rather drive there?’ 

“We must walk, out of respect to the place. How little changed it all is!’ 

They turned in the direction of the sea through unaltered streets, and the 
influence of old things lay upon them. Presently they passed a confectioner’s 
shop much considered in the days when their joint pocket-money amounted to a 
shilling a week. 

‘Dick, have you any pennies?’ said Maisie, half to herself. 

‘Only three; and if you think you’re going to have two of ‘em to buy 
peppermints with, you’re wrong. She says peppermints aren’t ladylike.’ 

Again they laughed, and again the colour came into Maisie’s cheeks as the 
blood boiled through Dick’s heart. After a large lunch they went down to the 
beach and to Fort Keeling across the waste, wind-bitten land that no builder had 
thought it worth his while to defile. The winter breeze came in from the sea and 
sang about their ears. 

‘Maisie,’ said Dick, ‘your nose is getting a crude Prussian blue at the tip. 

Pll race you as far as you please for as much as you please.’ 


She looked round cautiously, and with a laugh set off, swiftly as the ulster 
allowed, till she was out of breath. 

“We used to run miles,’ she panted. ‘It’s absurd that we can’t run now.’ 

‘Old age, dear. This it is to get fat and sleek in town. When I wished to pull 
you hair you generally ran for three miles, shrieking at the top of your voice. I 
ought to know, because those shrieks of yours were meant to call up Mrs. Jennett 
with a cane and — —’ 

‘Dick, I never got you a beating on purpose in my life.’ 

‘No, of course you never did. Good heavens! look at the sea.’ 

‘Why, it’s the same as ever!’ said Maisie. 

Torpenhow had gathered from Mr. Beeton that Dick, properly dressed and 
shaved, had left the house at half-past eight in the morning with a travelling-rug 
over his arm. The Nilghai rolled in at mid-day for chess and polite conversation. 

‘It’s worse than anything I imagined,’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Oh, the everlasting Dick, I suppose! You fuss over him like a hen with one 
chick. Let him run riot if he thinks it’1] amuse him. You can whip a young pup 
off feather, but you can’t whip a young man.’ 

‘Tt isn’t a woman. It’s one woman; and it’s a girl.’ 

“Where’s your proof?’ 

‘He got up and went out at eight this morning, — got up in the middle of the 
night, by Jove! a thing he never does except when he’s on service. 

Even then, remember, we had to kick him out of his blankets before the fight 
began at El-Maghrib. It’s disgusting.’ 

‘It looks odd; but maybe he’s decided to buy a horse at last. He might get up 
for that, mightn’t he?’ 

‘Buy a blazing wheelbarrow! He’d have told us if there was a horse in the 
wind. It’s a girl.’ 

‘Don’t be certain. Perhaps it’s only a married woman.’ 

‘Dick has some sense of humour, if you haven’t. Who gets up in the gray 
dawn to call on another man’s wife? It’s a girl.’ 

‘Let it be a girl, then. She may teach him that there’s somebody else in the 
world besides himself.’ 

‘She’ ll spoil his hand. She’ll waste his time, and she’ll marry him, and ruin his 
work for ever. He’ll be a respectable married man before we can stop him, and 
— he’ll ever go on the long trail again.’ 

‘All quite possible, but the earth won’t spin the other way when that 
happens.... No! ho! I’d give something to see Dick “go wooing with the boys.” 
Don’t worry about it. These things be with Allah, and we can only look on. Get 
the chessmen.’ 


The red-haired girl was lying down in her own room, staring at the ceiling. 
The footsteps of people on the pavement sounded, as they grew indistinct in the 
distance, like a many-times-repeated kiss that was all one long kiss. Her hands 
were by her side, and they opened and shut savagely from time to time. 

The charwoman in charge of the scrubbing of the studio knocked at her door: 
‘Beg y’ pardon, miss, but in cleanin’ of a floor there’s two, not to say three, kind 
of soap, which is yaller, an’ mottled, an’ disinfectink. 

Now, jist before I took my pail into the passage I though it would be pre’aps 
jest as well if I was to come up ‘ere an’ ask you what sort of soap you was 
wishful that I should use on them boards. The yaller soap, miss — — ’ 

There was nothing in the speech to have caused the paroxysm of fury that 
drove the red-haired girl into the middle of the room, almost shouting — *Do 
you suppose I care what you use? Any kind will do! — any kind!’ 

The woman fled, and the red-haired girl looked at her own reflection in the 
glass for an instant and covered her face with her hands. It was as though she 
had shouted some shameless secret aloud. 


CHAPTER VII 


Roses red and roses white 
Plucked I for my love’s delight. 


She would none of all my posies, — 
Bade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew; 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered but with laugh and jest. 


It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have. 

Mine was but an idle quest, — 

Roses white and red are best! — Blue Roses 


THE SEA had not changed. Its waters were low on the mud-banks, and the 
Marazion Bell-buoy clanked and swung in the tide-way. On the white beach- 
sand dried stumps of sea-poppy shivered and chattered. 

‘I don’t see the old breakwater,’ said Maisie, under her breath. 

‘Let’s be thankful that we have as much as we have. I don’t believe they’ve 
mounted a single new gun on the fort since we were here. Come and look.’ 

They came to the glacis of Fort Keeling, and sat down in a nook sheltered 
from the wind under the tarred throat of a forty-pounder cannon. 

‘Now, if Ammoma were only here!’ said Maisie. 

For a long time both were silent. Then Dick took Maisie’s hand and called her 
by her name. 

She shook her head and looked out to sea. 

‘Maisie, darling, doesn’t it make any difference?’ 

‘No!’ between clenched teeth. ‘I’d — Pd tell you if it did; but it doesn’t, Oh, 
Dick, please be sensible.’ 

‘Don’t you think that it ever will?’ 

‘No, I’m sure it won’t.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Maisie rested her chin on her hand, and, still regarding the sea, spoke 
hurriedly — ’I know what you want perfectly well, but I can’t give it to you, 
Dick. It isn’t my fault; indeed, it isn’t. If I felt that I could care for any one — 
— But I don’t feel that I care. I simply don’t understand what the feeling means.’ 

‘Is that true, dear?’ 

“You’ve been very good to me, Dickie; and the only way I can pay you back is 
by speaking the truth. I daren’t tell a fib. I despise myself quit enough as it is.’ 

“What in the world for?’ 


‘Because — because I take everything that you give me and I give you 
nothing in return. It’s mean and selfish of me, and whenever I think of it it 
worries me.’ 

‘Understand once for all, then, that I can manage my own affairs, and if I 
choose to do anything you aren’t to blame. You haven’t a single thing to 
reproach yourself with, darling.’ 

“Yes, I have, and talking only makes it worse.’ 

‘Then don’t talk about it.’ 

‘How can I help myself? If you find me alone for a minute you are always 
talking about it; and when you aren’t you look it. You don’t know how I despise 
myself sometimes.’ 

‘Great goodness!’ said Dick, nearly jumping to his feet. ‘Speak the truth now, 
Maisie, if you never speak it again! Do I — does this worrying bore you?’ 

‘No. It does not.’ 

“You'd tell me if it did?’ 

‘T should let you know, I think.’ 

‘Thank you. The other thing is fatal. But you must learn to forgive a man 
when he’s in love. He’s always a nuisance. You must have known that?’ 

Maisie did not consider the last question worth answering, and Dick was 
forced to repeat it. 

‘There were other men, of course. They always worried just when I was in the 
middle of my work, and wanted me to listen to them.’ 

‘Did you listen?’ 

‘At first; and they couldn’t understand why I didn’t care. And they used to 
praise my pictures; and I thought they meant it. I used to be proud of the praise, 
and tell Kami, and — I shall never forget — once Kami laughed at me.’ 

“You don’t like being laughed at, Maisie, do you?’ 

‘T hate it. I never laugh at other people unless — unless they do bad work. 

Dick, tell me honestly what you think of my pictures generally, — of 
everything of mine that you’ve seen.’ 

“Honest, honest, and honest over!”‘ quoted Dick from a catchword of long 
ago. ‘Tell me what Kami always says.’ 

Maisie hesitated. ‘He — he says that there is feeling in them.’ 

‘How dare you tell me a fib like that? Remember, I was under Kami for two 
years. I know exactly what he says.’ 

‘Tt isn’t a fib.’ 

‘It’s worse; it’s a half-truth. Kami says, when he puts his head on one side, — 
so, — “Il y a du sentiment, mais il n’y a pas de parti pris.”* He rolled the r 
threateningly, as Kami used to do. 


“Yes, that is what he says; and I’m beginning to think that he is right.’ 

‘Certainly he is.’ Dick admitted that two people in the world could do and say 
no wrong. Kami was the man. 

‘And now you say the same thing. It’s so disheartening.’ 

‘T’m sorry, but you asked me to speak the truth. Besides, I love you too much 
to pretend about your work. It’s strong, it’s patient sometimes, — not always, — 
and sometimes there’s power in it, but there’s no special reason why it should be 
done at all. At least, that’s how it strikes me.’ 

‘There’s no special reason why anything in the world should ever be done. 
You know that as well as I do. I only want success.’ 

“You’re going the wrong way to get it, then. Hasn’t Kami ever told you so?’ 

‘Don’t quote Kami to me. I want to know what you think. My work’s bad, to 
begin with.’ 

‘I didn’t say that, and I don’t think it.’ 

‘It’s amateurish, then.’ 

‘That it most certainly is not. You’re a work-woman, darling, to your boot- 
heels, and I respect you for that.’ 

“You don’t laugh at me behind my back?’ 

‘No, dear. You see, you are more to me than any one else. Put this cloak thing 
round you, or you’ ll get chilled.’ 

Maisie wrapped herself in the soft marten skins, turning the gray kangaroo fur 
to the outside. 

‘This is delicious,’ she said, rubbing her chin thoughtfully along the fur. 

‘Well? Why am I wrong in trying to get a little success?’ 

‘Just because you try. Don’t you understand, darling? Good work has nothing 
to do with — doesn’t belong to — the person who does it. It’s put into him or her 
from outside.’ 

‘But how does that affect — —’ 

‘Wait a minute. All we can do is to learn how to do our work, to be masters of 
our materials instead of servants, and never to be afraid of anything.’ 

‘T understand that.’ 

‘Everything else comes from outside ourselves. Very good. If we sit down 
quietly to work out notions that are sent to us, we may or we may not do 
something that isn’t bad. A great deal depends on being master of the bricks and 
mortar of the trade. But the instant we begin to think about success and the effect 
of our work — to play with one eye on the gallery — we lose power and touch 
and everything else. At least that’s how I have found it. Instead of being quiet 
and giving every power you possess to your work, you’re fretting over 
something which you can neither help no hinder by a minute. See?’ 


‘It’s so easy for you to talk in that way. People like what you do. Don’t you 
ever think about the gallery?’ 

‘Much too often; but I’m always punished for it by loss of power. It’s as 
simple as the Rule of Three. If we make light of our work by using it for our 
own ends, our work will make light of us, and, as we’re the weaker, we shall 
suffer.’ 

‘I don’t treat my work lightly. You know that it’s everything to me.’ 

‘Of course; but, whether you realise it or not, you give two strokes for 
yourself to one for your work. It isn’t your fault, darling. I do exactly the same 
thing, and know that I’m doing it. Most of the French schools, and all the 
schools here, drive the students to work for their own credit, and for the sake of 
their pride. I was told that all the world was interested in my work, and 
everybody at Kami’s talked turpentine, and I honestly believed that the world 
needed elevating and influencing, and all manner of impertinences, by my 
brushes. By Jove, I actually believed that! When my little head was bursting 
with a notion that I couldn’t handle because I hadn’t sufficient knowledge of my 
craft, I used to run about wondering at my own magnificence and getting ready 
to astonish the world.’ 

‘But surely one can do that sometimes?’ 

‘Very seldom with malice aforethought, darling. And when it’s done it’s such 
a tiny thing, and the world’s so big, and all but a millionth part of it doesn’t care. 
Maisie, come with me and II] show you something of the size of the world. One 
can no more avoid working than eating, — that goes on by itself, — but try to 
see what you are working for. I know such little heavens that I could take you to, 
— islands tucked away under the Line. 

You sight them after weeks of crashing through water as black as black marble 
because it’s so deep, and you sit in the fore-chains day after day and see the sun 
rise almost afraid because the sea’s so lonely.’ 

‘Who is afraid? — you, or the sun?’ 

‘The sun, of course. And there are noises under the sea, and sounds overhead 
in a clear sky. Then you find your island alive with hot moist orchids that make 
mouths at you and can do everything except talk. 

There’s a waterfall in it three hundred feet high, just like a sliver of green jade 
laced with silver; and millions of wild bees live up in the rocks; and you can hear 
the fat cocoanuts falling from the palms; and you order an ivory-white servant to 
sling you a long yellow hammock with tassels on it like ripe maize, and you put 
up your feet and hear the bees hum and the water fall till you go to sleep.’ 

‘Can one work there?’ 

‘Certainly. One must do something always. You hang your canvas up in a 


palm tree and let the parrots criticise. When the scuffle you heave a ripe custard- 
apple at them, and it bursts in a lather of cream. There are hundreds of places. 
Come and see them.’ 

‘I don’t quite like that place. It sounds lazy. Tell me another.’ 

‘What do you think of a big, red, dead city built of red sandstone, with raw 
green aloes growing between the stones, lying out neglected on honey-coloured 
sands? There are forty dead kings there, Maisie, each in a gorgeous tomb finer 
than all the others. You look at the palaces and streets and shops and tanks, and 
think that men must live there, till you find a wee gray squirrel rubbing its nose 
all alone in the market-place, and a jewelled peacock struts out of a carved 
doorway and spreads its tail against a marble screen as fine pierced as point-lace. 
Then a monkey — a little black monkey — walks through the main square to get 
a drink from a tank forty feet deep. He slides down the creepers to the water’s 
edge, and a friend holds him by the tail, in case he should fall in.’ 

‘Ts that all true?’ 

‘I have been there and seen. Then evening comes, and the lights change till it’s 
just as though you stood in the heart of a king-opal. A little before sundown, as 
punctually as clockwork, a big bristly wild boar, with all his family following, 
trots through the city gate, churning the foam on his tusks. You climb on the 
shoulder of a blind black stone god and watch that pig choose himself a palace 
for the night and stump in wagging his tail. Then the night-wind gets up, and the 
sands move, and you hear the desert outside the city singing, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” and everything is dark till the moon rises. Maisie, darling, come 
with me and see what the world is really like. It’s very lovely, and it’s very 
horrible, — but I won’t let you see anything horrid, — and it doesn’t care your 
life or mine for pictures or anything else except doing its own work and making 
love. Come, and Pll show you how to brew sangaree, and sling a hammock, and 
— oh, thousands of things, and you’ll see for yourself what colour means, and 
we'll find out together what love means, and then, maybe, we shall be allowed to 
do some good work. Come away!’ 

‘Why?’ said Maisie. 

‘How can you do anything until you have seen everything, or as much as you 
can? And besides, darling, I love you. Come along with me. You have no 
business here; you don’t belong to this place; you’re half a gipsy, — your face 
tells that; and I — even the smell of open water makes me restless. Come across 
the sea and be happy!’ 

He had risen to his feet, and stood in the shadow of the gun, looking down at 
the girl. The very short winter afternoon had worn away, and, before they knew, 
the winter moon was walking the untroubled sea. Long ruled lines of silver 


showed where a ripple of the rising tide was turning over the mud-banks. The 
wind had dropped, and in the intense stillness they could hear a donkey cropping 
the frosty grass many yards away. A faint beating, like that of a muffled drum, 
came out of the moon-haze. 

‘What’s that?’ said Maisie, quickly. ‘It sounds like a heart beating. 

Where is it?’ 

Dick was so angry at this sudden wrench to his pleadings that he could not 
trust himself to speak, and in this silence caught the sound. Maisie from her seat 
under the gun watched him with a certain amount of fear. 

She wished so much that he would be sensible and cease to worry her with 
over-sea emotion that she both could and could not understand. She was not 
prepared, however, for the change in his face as he listened. 

‘It’s a steamer,’ he said, — ’a twin-screw steamer, by the beat. I can’t make 
her out, but she must be standing very close in-shore. Ah!’ as the red of a rocket 
streaked the haze, ‘she’s standing in to signal before she clears the Channel.’ 

‘Is it a wreck?’ said Maisie, to whom these words were as Greek. 

Dick’s eyes were turned to the sea. ‘Wreck! What nonsense! She’s only 
reporting herself. Red rocket forward — there’s a green light aft now, and two 
red rockets from the bridge.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ 

‘It’s the signal of the Cross Keys Line running to Australia. I wonder which 
steamer it is.” The note of his voice had changed; he seemed to be talking to 
himself, and Maisie did not approve of it. The moonlight broke the haze for a 
moment, touching the black sides of a long steamer working down Channel. 
‘Four masts and three funnels — she’s in deep draught, too. That must be the 
Barralong, or the Bhutia. No, the Bhutia has a clopper bow. It’s the Barralong, to 
Australia. She’ II lift the Southern Cross in a week, — lucky old tub! — oh, lucky 
old tub!’ 

He stared intently, and moved up the slope of the fort to get a better view, but 
the mist on the sea thickened again, and the beating of the screws grew fainter. 
Maisie called to him a little angrily, and he returned, still keeping his eyes to 
seaward. ‘Have you ever seen the Southern Cross blazing right over your head?’ 
he asked. ‘It’s superb!’ 

‘No,’ she said shortly, ‘and I don’t want to. If you think it’s so lovely, why 
don’t you go and see it yourself?’ 

She raised her face from the soft blackness of the marten skins about her 
throat, and her eyes shone like diamonds. The moonlight on the gray kangaroo 
fur turned it to frosted silver of the coldest. 

‘By Jove, Maisie, you look like a little heathen idol tucked up there.’ The eyes 


showed that they did not appreciate the compliment. ‘I’m sorry,’ he continued. 
‘The Southern Cross isn’t worth looking at unless someone helps you to see. 
That steamer’s out of hearing.’ 

‘Dick,’ she said quietly, ‘suppose I were to come to you now, — be quiet a 
minute, — just as I am, and caring for you just as much as I do.’ 

‘Not as a brother, though You said you didn’t — in the Park.’ 

‘I never had a brother. Suppose I said, “Take me to those places, and in time, 
perhaps, I might really care for you,” what would you do?’ 

‘Send you straight back to where you came from, in a cab. No, I wouldn’t; Pd 
let you walk. But you couldn’t do it, dear. And I wouldn’t run the risk. You’re 
worth waiting for till you can come without reservation.’ 

‘Do you honestly believe that?’ 

‘T have a hazy sort of idea that I do. Has it never struck you in that light?’ 

“Ye — es. I feel so wicked about it.’ 

“Wickeder than usual?’ 

“You don’t know all I think. It’s almost too awful to tell.’ 

‘Never mind. You promised to tell me the truth — at least.’ 

‘It’s so ungrateful of me, but — but, though I know you care for me, and I like 
to have you with me, I’d — I’d even sacrifice you, if that would bring me what I 
want.’ 

‘My poor little darling! I know that state of mind. It doesn’t lead to good 
work.’ 

“You aren’t angry? Remember, I do despise myself.’ 

‘Tm not exactly flattered, — I had guessed as much before, — but I’m not 
angry. I’m sorry for you. Surely you ought to have left a littleness like that 
behind you, years ago.’ 

“You’ve no right to patronise me! I only want what I have worked for so long. 
It came to you without any trouble, and — and I don’t think it’s fair.’ 

‘What can I do? I’d give ten years of my life to get you what you want. 

But I can’t help you; even I can’t help.’ 

A murmur of dissent from Maisie. He went on — ’And I know by what you 
have just said that you’re on the wrong road to success. It isn’t got at by 
sacrificing other people, — I’ve had that much knocked into me; you must 
sacrifice yourself, and live under orders, and never think for yourself, and never 
have real satisfaction in your work except just at the beginning, when you’re 
reaching out after a notion.’ 

‘How can you believe all that?’ 

‘There’s no question of belief or disbelief. That’s the law, and you take it or 
refuse it as you please. I try to obey, but I can’t, and then my work turns bad on 


my hands. Under any circumstances, remember, four-fifths of everybody’s work 
must be bad. But the remnant is worth the trouble for it’s own sake.’ 

‘Isn’t it nice to get credit even for bad work?’ 

‘It’s much too nice. But — — May I tell you something? It isn’t a pretty tale, 
but you’re so like a man that I forget when I’m talking to you.’ 

‘Tell me.’ 

‘Once when I was out in the Soudan I went over some ground that we had 
been fighting on for three days. There were twelve hundred dead; and we hadn’t 
time to bury them.’ 

‘How ghastly!’ 

‘I had been at work on a big double-sheet sketch, and I was wondering what 
people would think of it at home. The sight of that field taught me a good deal. It 
looked just like a bed of horrible toadstools in all colours, and — I’d never seen 
men in bulk go back to their beginnings before. So I began to understand that 
men and women were only material to work with, and that what they said or did 
was of no consequence. See? Strictly speaking, you might just as well put your 
ear down to the palette to catch what your colours are saying.’ 

‘Dick, that’s disgraceful!’ 

‘Wait a minute. I said, strictly speaking. Unfortunately, everybody must be 
either a man or a woman.’ 

‘I’m glad you allow that much.’ 

‘In your case I don’t. You aren’t a woman. But ordinary people, Maisie, must 
behave and work as such. That’s what makes me so savage.’ He hurled a pebble 
towards the sea as he spoke. ‘I know that it is outside my business to care what 
people say; I can see that it spoils my output if I listen to ‘em; and yet, confound 
it all,’ — another pebble flew seaward, — ’I can’t help purring when I’m rubbed 
the right way. Even when I can see on a man’s forehead that he is lying his way 
through a clump of pretty speeches, those lies make me happy and play the 
mischief with my hand.’ 

‘And when he doesn’t say pretty things?’ 

‘Then, belovedest,’ — Dick grinned, — ’I forget that I am the steward of these 
gifts, and I want to make that man love and appreciate my work with a thick 
stick. It’s too humiliating altogether; but I suppose even if one were an angel and 
painted humans altogether from outside, one would lose in touch what one 
gained in grip.’ 

Maisie laughed at the idea of Dick as an angel. 

‘But you seem to think,’ she said, ‘that everything nice spoils your hand.’ 

‘T don’t think. It’s the law, — just the same as it was at Mrs. Jennett’s. 

Everything that is nice does spoil your hand. I’m glad you see so clearly.’ 


‘T don’t like the view.’ 

‘Nor I. But — have got orders: what can do? Are you strong enough to face it 
alone?’ 

‘I suppose I must.’ 

‘Let me help, darling. We can hold each other very tight and try to walk 
straight. We shall blunder horribly, but it will be better than stumbling apart. 
Maisie, can’t you see reason?’ 

‘I don’t think we should get on together. We should be two of a trade, so we 
should never agree.’ 

‘How I should like to meet the man who made that proverb! He lived in a cave 
and ate raw bear, I fancy. I’d make him chew his own arrow-heads. 

Well?’ 

‘T should be only half married to you. I should worry and fuss about my work, 
as I do now. Four days out of the seven I’m not fit to speak to.’ 

“You talk as if no one else in the world had ever used a brush. D’you suppose 
that I don’t know the feeling of worry and bother and can’t-get-at-ness? You’re 
lucky if you only have it four days out of the seven. What difference would that 
make?’ 

‘A great deal — if you had it too.’ 

“Yes, but I could respect it. Another man might not. He might laugh at you. 
But there’s no use talking about it. If you can think in that way you can’t care for 
me — yet.’ 

The tide had nearly covered the mud-banks and twenty little ripples broke on 
the beach before Maisie chose to speak. 

‘Dick,’ she said slowly, ‘I believe very much that you are better than I am.’ 

‘This doesn’t seem to bear on the argument — but in what way?’ 

‘I don’t quite know, but in what you said about work and things; and then 
you’re so patient. Yes, you’re better than I am.’ 

Dick considered rapidly the murkiness of an average man’s life. There was 
nothing in the review to fill him with a sense of virtue. He lifted the hem of the 
cloak to his lips. 

‘Why,’ said Maisie, making as though she had not noticed, ‘can you see things 
that I can’t? I don’t believe what you believe; but you’re right, I believe.’ 

‘If I’ve seen anything, God knows I couldn’t have seen it but for you, and I 
know that I couldn’t have said it except to you. You seemed to make everything 
clear for a minute; but I don’t practice what I preach. You would help me.... 
There are only us two in the world for all purposes, and — and you like to have 
me with you?’ 

‘Of course I do. I wonder if you can realise how utterly lonely I am!’ 


‘Darling, I think I can.’ 

‘Two years ago, when I first took the little house, I used to walk up and down 
the back-garden trying to cry. I never can cry. Can you?’ 

‘It’s some time since I tried. What was the trouble? Overwork?’ 

‘T don’t know; but I used to dream that I had broken down, and had no money, 
and was starving in London. I thought about it all day, and it frightened me — 
oh, how it frightened me!’ 

‘I know that fear. It’s the most terrible of all. It wakes me up in the night 
sometimes. You oughtn’t to know anything about it.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘Never mind. Is your three hundred a year safe?’ 

‘It’s in Consols.’ 

‘Very well. If any one comes to you and recommends a better investment, — 
even if I should come to you, — don’t you listen. Never shift the money for a 
minute, and never lend a penny of it, — even to the red-haired girl.’ 

‘Don’t scold me so! I’m not likely to be foolish.’ 

‘The earth is full of men who'd sell their souls for three hundred a year; and 
women come and talk, and borrow a five-pound note here and a ten-pound note 
there; and a woman has no conscience in a money debt. 

Stick to your money, Maisie, for there’s nothing more ghastly in the world 
than poverty in London. It’s scared me. By Jove, it put the fear into me! And one 
oughtn’t to be afraid of anything.’ 

To each man is appointed his particular dread, — the terror that, if he does not 
fight against it, must cow him even to the loss of his manhood. Dick’s 
experience of the sordid misery of want had entered into the deeps of him, and, 
lest he might find virtue too easy, that memory stood behind him, tempting to 
shame, when dealers came to buy his wares. As the Nilghai quaked against his 
will at the still green water of a lake or a mill-dam, as Torpenhow flinched 
before any white arm that could cut or stab and loathed himself for flinching, 
Dick feared the poverty he had once tasted half in jest. His burden was heavier 
than the burdens of his companions. 

Maisie watched the face working in the moonlight. 

“You’ve plenty of pennies now,’ she said soothingly. 

‘T shall never have enough,’ he began, with vicious emphasis. Then, laughing, 
‘I shall always be three-pence short in my accounts.’ 


“Why threepence?’ 
‘I carried a man’s bag once from Liverpool Street Station to Blackfriar’s 
Bridge. It was a sixpenny job, — you needn’t laugh; indeed it was, — and I 


wanted the money desperately. He only gave me threepence; and he hadn’t even 


the decency to pay in silver. Whatever money I make, I shall never get that odd 
threepence out of the world.’ 

This was not language befitting the man who had preached of the sanctity of 
work. It jarred on Maisie, who preferred her payment in applause, which, since 
all men desire it, must be of he right. She hunted for her little purse and gravely 
took out a threepenny bit. 

‘There it is,’ she said. ‘Pll pay you, Dickie; and don’t worry any more; it isn’t 
worth while. Are you paid?’ 

‘I am,’ said the very human apostle of fair craft, taking the coin. ‘I’m paid a 
thousand times, and we’ll close that account. It shall live on my watch-chain; 
and you’re an angel, Maisie.’ 

‘!’m very cramped, and I’m feeling a little cold. Good gracious! the cloak is 
all white, and so is your moustache! I never knew it was so chilly.’ 

A light frost lay white on the shoulder of Dick’s ulster. He, too, had forgotten 
the state of the weather. They laughed together, and with that laugh ended all 
serious discourse. 

They ran inland across the waste to warm themselves, then turned to look at 
the glory of the full tide under the moonlight and the intense black shadows of 
the furze bushes. It was an additional joy to Dick that Maisie could see colour 
even as he saw it, — could see the blue in the white of the mist, the violet that is 
in gray palings, and all things else as they are, — not of one hue, but a thousand. 
And the moonlight came into Maisie’s soul, so that she, usually reserved, 
chattered of herself and of the things she took interest in, — of Kami, wisest of 
teachers, and of the girls in the studio, — of the Poles, who will kill themselves 
with overwork if they are not checked; of the French, who talk at great length of 
much more than they will ever accomplish; of the slovenly English, who toil 
hopelessly and cannot understand that inclination does not imply power; of the 
Americans, whose rasping voices in the hush of a hot afternoon strain tense- 
drawn nerves to breaking-point, and whose suppers lead to indigestion; of 
tempestuous Russians, neither to hold nor to bind, who tell the girls ghost-stories 
till the girls shriek; of stolid Germans, who come to learn one thing, and, having 
mastered that much, stolidly go away and copy pictures for evermore. Dick 
listened enraptured because it was Maisie who spoke. He knew the old life. 

‘It hasn’t changed much,’ he said. ‘Do they still steal colours at lunch-time?’ 

‘Not steal. Attract is the word. Of course they do. I’m good — I only attract 
ultramarine; but there are students who’d attract flake-white.’ 

‘Tve done it myself. You can’t help it when the palettes are hung up. 

Every colour is common property once it runs down, — even though you do 
start it with a drop of oil. It teaches people not to waste their tubes.’ 


‘I should like to attract some of your colours, Dick. Perhaps I might catch 
your success with them.’ 

‘I mustn’t say a bad word, but I should like to. What in the world, which 
you’ve just missed a lovely chance of seeing, does success or want of success, or 
a three-storied success, matter compared with — — No, I won’t open that 
question again. It’s time to go back to town.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Dick, but — —’ 

“You’re much more interested in that than you are in me.’ 

‘I don’t know, I don’t think I am.’ 

‘What will you give me if I tell you a sure short-cut to everything you want, 
— the trouble and the fuss and the tangle and all the rest? Will you promise to 
obey me?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘In the first place, you must never forget a meal because you happen to be at 
work. You forgot your lunch twice last week,’ said Dick, at a venture, for he 
knew with whom he was dealing.’ 

‘No, no, — only once, really.’ 

‘That’s bad enough. And you mustn’t take a cup of tea and a biscuit in place 
of a regular dinner, because dinner happens to be a trouble.’ 

“You’re making fun of me!’ 

‘I never was more in earnest in my life. Oh, my love, my love, hasn’t it 
dawned on you yet what you are to me? Here’s the whole earth in a conspiracy 
to give you a chill, or run over you, or drench you to the skin, or cheat you out of 
your money, or let you die of overwork and underfeeding, and I haven’t the mere 
right to look after you. Why, I don’t even know if you have sense enough to put 
on warm things when the weather’s cold.’ 

‘Dick, you’re the most awful boy to talk to — really! How do you suppose I 
managed when you were away?’ 

‘I wasn’t here, and I didn’t know. But now I’m back I’d give everything I have 
for the right of telling you to come in out of the rain.’ 

“Your success too?’ 

This time it cost Dick a severe struggle to refrain from bad words. 

‘As Mrs. Jennett used to say, you’re a trial, Maisie! You’ve been cooped up in 
the schools too long, and you think every one is looking at you. 

There aren’t twelve hundred people in the world who understand pictures. The 
others pretend and don’t care. Remember, I’ve seen twelve hundred men dead in 
toadstool-beds. It’s only the voice of the tiniest little fraction of people that 
makes success. The real world doesn’t care a tinker’s — doesn’t care a bit. For 
aught you or I know, every man in the world may be arguing with a Maisie of his 
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own. 

‘Poor Maisie!’ 

‘Poor Dick, I think. Do you believe while he’s fighting for what’s dearer than 
his life he wants to look at a picture? And even if he did, and if all the world did, 
and a thousand million people rose up and shouted hymns to my honour and 
glory, would that make up to me for the knowledge that you were out shopping 
in the Edgware Road on a rainy day without an umbrella? Now we’ll go to the 
station.’ 

‘But you said on the beach — —’ persisted Maisie, with a certain fear. 

Dick groaned aloud: ‘Yes, I know what I said. My work is everything I have, 
or am, or hope to be, to me, and I believe I’ve learnt the law that governs it; but 
I’ve some lingering sense of fun left, — though you’ve nearly knocked it out of 
me. I can just see that it isn’t everything to all the world. Do what I say, and not 
what I do.’ 

Maisie was careful not to reopen debatable matters, and they returned to 
London joyously. The terminus stopped Dick in the midst of an eloquent 
harangue on the beauties of exercise. He would buy Maisie a horse, — such a 
horse as never yet bowed head to bit, — would stable it, with a companion, some 
twenty miles from London, and Maisie, solely for her health’s sake should ride 
with him twice or thrice a week. 

‘That’s absurd,’ said she. ‘It wouldn’t be proper.’ 

‘Now, who in all London to-night would have sufficient interest or audacity to 
call us two to account for anything we chose to do?’ 

Maisie looked at the lamps, the fog, and the hideous turmoil. Dick was right; 
but horseflesh did not make for Art as she understood it. 

“You’re very nice sometimes, but you’re very foolish more times. I’m not 
going to let you give me horses, or take you out of your way to-night. Pll go 
home by myself. Only I want you to promise me something. You won’t think 
any more about that extra threepence, will you? Remember, you’ve been paid; 
and I won’t allow you to be spiteful and do bad work for a little thing like that. 
You can be so big that you mustn’t be tiny.’ 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance. There remained only to put 
Maisie into her hansom. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said simply. ‘You’ll come on Sunday. It has been a beautiful 
day, Dick. Why can’t it be like this always?’ 

‘Because love’s like line-work: you must go forward or backward; you can’t 
stand still. By the way, go on with your line-work. Good-night, and, for my — 
for my sake, take care of yourself.’ 

He turned to walk home, meditating. The day had brought him nothing that he 


hoped for, but — surely this was worth many days — it had brought him nearer 
to Maisie. The end was only a question of time now, and the prize well worth the 
waiting. By instinct, once more, he turned to the river. 

‘And she understood at once,’ he said, looking at the water. ‘She found out my 
pet besetting sin on the spot, and paid it off. My God, how she understood! And 
she said I was better than she was! Better than she was!’ He laughed at the 
absurdity of the notion. ‘I wonder if girls guess at one-half a man’s life. They 
can’t, or — they wouldn’t marry us.’ He took her gift out of his pocket, and 
considered it in the light of a miracle and a pledge of the comprehension that, 
one day, would lead to perfect happiness. Meantime, Maisie was alone in 
London, with none to save her from danger. And the packed wilderness was very 
full of danger. 

Dick made his prayer to Fate disjointedly after the manner of the heathen as 
he threw the piece of silver into the river. If any evil were to befall, let him bear 
the burden and let Maisie go unscathed, since the threepenny piece was dearest 
to him of all his possessions. It was a small coin in itself, but Maisie had given it, 
and the Thames held it, and surely the Fates would be bribed for this once. 

The drowning of the coin seemed to cut him free from thought of Maisie for 
the moment. He took himself off the bridge and went whistling to his chambers 
with a strong yearning for some man-talk and tobacco after his first experience 
of an entire day spent in the society of a woman. There was a stronger desire at 
his heart when there rose before him an unsolicited vision of the Barralong 
dipping deep and sailing free for the Southern Cross. 


CHAPTER VIII 


And these two, as I have told you, 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
— Hiawatha. 


TORPENHOW was paging the last sheets of some manuscript, while the 
Nilghai, who had come for chess and remained to talk tactics, was reading 
through the first part, commenting scornfully the while. 

‘It’s picturesque enough and it’s sketchy,’ said he; ‘but as a serious 
consideration of affairs in Eastern Europe, it’s not worth much.’ 

‘It’s off my hands at any rate.... Thirty-seven, thirty-eight, 

thirty-nine slips altogether, aren’t there? That should make between 

eleven and twelve pages of valuable misinformation. Heigho!’ Torpenhow 

shuffled the writing together and hummed — 


Young lambs to sell, young lambs to sell, 

If Pd as much money as I could tell, 

I never would cry, Young lambs to sell! 

Dick entered, self-conscious and a little defiant, but in the best of tempers 
with all the world. 

‘Back at last?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘More or less. What have you been doing?’ 

‘Work. Dickie, you behave as though the Bank of England were behind you. 
Here’s Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday gone and you haven’t done a line. It’s 
scandalous.’ 

‘The notions come and go, my children — they come and go like our ‘baccy,’ 
he answered, filling his pipe. ‘Moreover,’ he stooped to thrust a spill into the 
grate, ‘Apollo does not always stretch his — — Oh, confound your clumsy 
jests, Nilghai!’ 

‘This is not the place to preach the theory of direct inspiration,’ said the 
Nilghai, returning Torpenhow’s large and workmanlike bellows to their nail on 
the wall. ‘We believe in cobblers’ wax. La! — where you sit down.’ 

‘If you weren’t so big and fat,’ said Dick, looking round for a weapon, ‘I’d — 

‘No skylarking in my rooms. You two smashed half my furniture last time you 
threw the cushions about. You might have the decency to say How d’you do? to 
Binkie. Look at him.’ 


Binkie had jumped down from the sofa and was fawning round Dick’s knee, 
and scratching at his boots. 

‘Dear man!’ said Dick, snatching him up, and kissing him on the black patch 
above his right eye. ‘Did ums was, Binks? Did that ugly Nilghai turn you off the 
sofa? Bite him, Mr. Binkie.’ He pitched him on the Nilghai’s stomach, as the big 
man lay at ease, and Binkie pretended to destroy the Nilghai inch by inch, till a 
sofa cushion extinguished him, and panting he stuck out his tongue at the 
company. 

‘The Binkie-boy went for a walk this morning before you were up, Torp. 

I saw him making love to the butcher at the corner when the shutters were 
being taken down — just as if he hadn’t enough to eat in his own proper house,’ 
said Dick. 

‘Binks, is that a true bill?’ said Torpenhow, severely. The little dog retreated 
under the sofa cushion, and showed by the fat white back of him that he really 
had no further interest in the discussion. 

‘Strikes me that another disreputable dog went for a walk, too,’ said the 
Nilghai. ‘What made you get up so early? Torp said you might be buying a 
horse.’ 

‘He knows it would need three of us for a serious business like that. No, I felt 
lonesome and unhappy, so I went out to look at the sea, and watch the pretty 
ships go by.’ 

‘Where did you go?’ 

‘Somewhere on the Channel. Progly or Snigly, or some watering-place was its 
name; I’ve forgotten; but it was only two hours’ run from London and the ships 
went by.’ 

‘Did you see anything you knew?’ 

‘Only the Barralong outwards to Australia, and an Odessa grain-boat loaded 
down by the head. It was a thick day, but the sea smelt good.’ 

‘Wherefore put on one’s best trousers to see the Barralong?’ said Torpenhow, 
pointing. 

‘Because I’ve nothing except these things and my painting duds. Besides, I 
wanted to do honour to the sea.’ 

‘Did She make you feel restless?’ asked the Nilghai, keenly. 

‘Crazy. Don’t speak of it. I’m sorry I went.’ 

Torpenhow and the Nilghai exchanged a look as Dick, stooping, busied 
himself among the former’s boots and trees. 

‘These will do,’ he said at last; ‘I can’t say I think much of your taste in 
slippers, but the fit’s the thing.” He slipped his feet into a pair of sock-like 
sambhur-skin foot coverings, found a long chair, and lay at length. 


‘They’re my own pet pair,’ Torpenhow said. ‘I was just going to put them on 
myself.’ 

‘All your reprehensible selfishness. Just because you see me happy for a 
minute, you want to worry me and stir me up. Find another pair.’ 

‘Good for you that Dick can’t wear your clothes, Torp. You two live 
communistically,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Dick never has anything that I can wear. He’s only useful to sponge upon.’ 

‘Confound you, have you been rummaging round among my clothes, then?’ 
said Dick. ‘I put a sovereign in the tobacco-jar yesterday. How do you expect a 
man to keep his accounts properly if you — —’ 

Here the Nilghai began to laugh, and Torpenhow joined him. 

‘Hid a sovereign yesterday! You’re no sort of financier. You lent me a fiver 
about a month back. Do you remember?’ Torpenhow said. 

“Yes, of course.’ 

‘Do you remember that I paid it you ten days later, and you put it at the 
bottom of the tobacco?’ 

‘By Jove, did I? I thought it was in one of my colour-boxes.’ 

“You thought! About a week ago I went into your studio to get some ‘baccy 
and found it.’ 

“What did you do with it?’ 

‘Took the Nilghai to a theatre and fed him.’ 

“You couldn’t feed the Nilghai under twice the money — not though you gave 
him Army beef. Well, I suppose I should have found it out sooner or later. What 
is there to laugh at?’ 

“You’re a most amazing cuckoo in many directions,’ said the Nilghai, still 
chuckling over the thought of the dinner. ‘Never mind. We had both been 
working very hard, and it was your unearned increment we spent, and as you’re 
only a loafer it didn’t matter.’ 

‘That’s pleasant — from the man who is bursting with my meat, too. Pll get 
that dinner back one of these days. Suppose we go to a theatre now.’ 

‘Put our boots on, — and dress, — and wash?’ The Nilghai spoke very lazily. 

‘I withdraw the motion.’ 

‘Suppose, just for a change — as a Startling variety, you know — we, that is to 
say we, get our charcoal and our canvas and go on with our work.’ 

Torpenhow spoke pointedly, but Dick only wriggled his toes inside the soft 
leather moccasins. 

‘What a one-ideaed clucker that is! If I had any unfinished figures on hand, I 
haven’t any model; if I had my model, I haven’t any spray, and I never leave 
charcoal unfixed overnight; and if I had my spray and twenty photographs of 


backgrounds, I couldn’t do anything to-night. I don’t feel that way.’ 

‘Binkie-dog, he’s a lazy hog, isn’t he?’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Very good, I will do some work,’ said Dick, rising swiftly. ‘PI fetch the 
Nungapunga Book, and we’ll add another picture to the Nilghai Saga.’ 

‘Aren’t you worrying him a little too much?’ asked the Nilghai, when Dick 
had left the room. 

‘Perhaps, but I know what he can turn out if he likes. It makes me savage to 
hear him praised for past work when I know what he ought to do. You and I are 
arranged for — —’ 

‘By Kismet and our own powers, more’s the pity. I have dreamed of a good 
deal.’ 

‘So have I, but we know our limitations now. I’m dashed if I know what 
Dick’s may be when he gives himself to his work. That’s what makes me so keen 
about him.’ 

‘And when all’s said and done, you will be put aside — quite rightly — for a 
female girl.’ 

‘I wonder... Where do you think he has been to-day?’ 

‘To the sea. Didn’t you see the look in his eyes when he talked about her? 
He’s as restless as a swallow in autumn.’ 

“Yes; but did he go alone?’ 

‘T don’t know, and I don’t care, but he has the beginnings of the go-fever upon 
him. He wants to up-stakes and move out. There’s no mistaking the signs. 
Whatever he may have said before, he has the call upon him now.’ 

‘It might be his salvation,’ Torpenhow said. 

‘Perhaps — if you care to take the responsibility of being a saviour.’ 

Dick returned with the big clasped sketch-book that the Nilghai knew well and 
did not love too much. In it Dick had drawn all manner of moving incidents, 
experienced by himself or related to him by the others, of all the four corners of 
the earth. But the wider range of the Nilghai’s body and life attracted him most. 
When truth failed he fell back on fiction of the wildest, and represented incidents 
in the Nilghai’s career that were unseemly, — his marriages with many African 
princesses, his shameless betrayal, for Arab wives, of an army corps to the 
Mahdi, his tattooment by skilled operators in Burmah, his interview (and his 
fears) with the yellow headsman in the blood-stained execution-ground of 
Canton, and finally, the passings of his spirit into the bodies of whales, 
elephants, and toucans. Torpenhow from time to time had added rhymed 
descriptions, and the whole was a curious piece of art, because Dick decided, 
having regard to the name of the book which being interpreted means ‘naked,’ 
that it would be wrong to draw the Nilghai with any clothes on, under any 


circumstances. Consequently the last sketch, representing that much-enduring 
man calling on the War Office to press his claims to the Egyptian medal, was 
hardly delicate. He settled himself comfortably on Torpenhow’s table and turned 
over the pages. 

‘What a fortune you would have been to Blake, Nilghai!’ he said. ‘There’s a 
succulent pinkness about some of these sketches that’s more than life-like. “The 
Nilghai surrounded while bathing by the Mahdieh” — that was founded on fact, 
eh?’ 

‘It was very nearly my last bath, you irreverent dauber. Has Binkie come into 
the Saga yet?’ 

‘No; the Binkie-boy hasn’t done anything except eat and kill cats. Let’s see. 
Here you are as a Stained-glass saint in a church. Deuced decorative lines about 
your anatomy; you ought to be grateful for being handed down to posterity in 
this way. Fifty years hence you’ll exist in rare and curious facsimiles at ten 
guineas each. What shall I try this time? The domestic life of the Nilghai?’ 

‘Hasn’t got any.’ 

‘The undomestic life of the Nilghai, then. Of course. Mass-meeting of his 
wives in Trafalgar Square. That’s it. They came from the ends of the earth to 
attend Nilghai’s wedding to an English bride. This shall be an epic. It’s a sweet 
material to work with.’ 

‘It’s a scandalous waste of time,’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Don’t worry; it keeps one’s hand in — specially when you begin without the 
pencil.’ He set to work rapidly. “That’s Nelson’s Column. Presently the Nilghai 
will appear shinning up it.’ 

‘Give him some clothes this time.’ 

‘Certainly — a veil and an orange-wreath, because he’s been married.’ 

‘Gad, that’s clever enough!’ said Torpenhow over his shoulder, as Dick 
brought out of the paper with three twirls of the brush a very fat back and 
labouring shoulder pressed against stone. 

‘Just imagine,’ Dick continued, ‘if we could publish a few of these dear little 
things every time the Nilghai subsidises a man who can write, to give the public 
an honest opinion of my pictures.’ 

‘Well, yov’ll admit I always tell you when I have done anything of that kind. I 
know I can’t hammer you as you ought to be hammered, so I give the job to 
another. Young Maclagan, for instance — — ’ 

‘No-o — one half-minute, old man; stick your hand out against the dark of the 
wall-paper — you only burble and call me names. That left shoulder’s out of 
drawing. I must literally throw a veil over that. Where’s my pen-knife? Well, 
what about Maclagan?’ 


‘I only gave him his riding-orders to — to lambast you on general principles 
for not producing work that will last.’ 

‘Whereupon that young fool,’ — Dick threw back his head and shut one eye 
as he shifted the page under his hand, — ’being left alone with an ink-pot and 
what he conceived were his own notions, went and spilt them both over me in 
the papers. You might have engaged a grown man for the business, Nilghai. How 
do you think the bridal veil looks now, Torp?’ 

‘How the deuce do three dabs and two scratches make the stuff stand away 
from the body as it does?’ said Torpenhow, to whom Dick’s methods were 
always new. 

‘It just depends on where you put ‘em. If Maclagan had know that much about 
his business he might have done better.’ 

‘Why don’t you put the damned dabs into something that will stay, then?’ 
insisted the Nilghai, who had really taken considerable trouble in hiring for 
Dick’s benefit the pen of a young gentleman who devoted most of his waking 
hours to an anxious consideration of the aims and ends of Art, which, he wrote, 
was one and indivisible. 

‘Wait a minute till I see how I am going to manage my procession of wives. 
You seem to have married extensively, and I must rough ‘em in with the pencil 
— Medes, Parthians, Edomites.... Now, setting aside the weakness and the 
wickedness and — and the fat-headedness of deliberately trying to do work that 
will live, as they call it, I’m content with the knowledge that I’ve done my best 
up to date, and I shan’t do anything like it again for some hours at least — 
probably years. Most probably never.’ 

“What! any stuff you have in stock your best work?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Anything you’ve sold?’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Oh no. It isn’t here and it isn’t sold. Better than that, it can’t be sold, and I 
don’t think any one knows where it is. I’m sure I don’t.... And yet more and 
more wives, on the north side of the square. Observe the virtuous horror of the 
lions!’ 

“You may as well explain,’ said Torpenhow, and Dick lifted his head from the 
paper. 

‘The sea reminded me of it,’ he said slowly. ‘I wish it hadn’t. It weighs some 
few thousand tons — unless you cut it out with a cold chisel.’ 

‘Don’t be an idiot. You can’t pose with us here,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘There’s no pose in the matter at all. It’s a fact. I was loafing from Lima to 
Auckland in a big, old, condemned passenger-ship turned into a cargo-boat and 
owned by a second-had Italian firm. She was a crazy basket. We were cut down 
to fifteen ton of coal a day, and we thought ourselves lucky when we kicked 


seven knots an hour out of her. Then we used to stop and let the bearings cool 
down, and wonder whether the crack in the shaft was spreading.’ 

“Were you a steward or a stoker in those days?’ 

‘I was flush for the time being, so I was a passenger, or else I should have 
been a steward, I think,’ said Dick, with perfect gravity, returning to the 
procession of angry wives. ‘I was the only other passenger from Lima, and the 
ship was half empty, and full of rats and cockroaches and scorpions.’ 

‘But what has this to do with the picture?’ 

‘Wait a minute. She had been in the China passenger trade and her lower 
decks had bunks for two thousand pigtails. Those were all taken down, and she 
was empty up to her nose, and the lights came through the port holes — most 
annoying lights to work in till you got used to them. I hadn’t anything to do for 
weeks. The ship’s charts were in pieces and our skipper daren’t run south for fear 
of catching a storm. So he did his best to knock all the Society Islands out of the 
water one by one, and I went into the lower deck, and did my picture on the port 
side as far forward in her as I could go. There was some brown paint and some 
green paint that they used for the boats, and some black paint for ironwork, and 
that was all I had.’ 

‘The passengers must have thought you mad.’ 

‘There was only one, and it was a woman; but it gave me the notion of my 
picture.’ 

“What was she like?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘She was a sort of Negroid-Jewess-Cuban; with morals to match. She couldn’t 
read or write, and she didn’t want to, but she used to come down and watch me 
paint, and the skipper didn’t like it, because he was paying her passage and had 
to be on the bridge occasionally.’ 

‘I see. That must have been cheerful.’ 

‘It was the best time I ever had. To begin with, we didn’t know whether we 
should go up or go down any minute when there was a sea on; and when it was 
calm it was paradise; and the woman used to mix the paints and talk broken 
English, and the skipper used to steal down every few minutes to the lower deck, 
because he said he was afraid of fire. So, you see, we could never tell when we 
might be caught, and I had a splendid notion to work out in only three keys of 
colour.’ 

‘What was the notion?’ 

‘Two lines in Poe — 

Neither the angles in Heaven above nor the demons down under the sea, Can 
ever dissever my soul from the soul of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

It came out of the sea — all by itself. I drew that fight, fought out in green 


water over the naked, choking soul, and the woman served as the model for the 
devils and the angels both — sea-devils and sea-angels, and the soul half 
drowned between them. It doesn’t sound much, but when there was a good light 
on the lower deck it looked very fine and creepy. It was seven by fourteen feet, 
all done in shifting light for shifting light.’ 

‘Did the woman inspire you much?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘She and the sea between them — immensely. There was a heap of bad 
drawing in that picture. I remember I went out of my way to foreshorten for 
sheer delight of doing it, and I foreshortened damnably, but for all that it’s the 
best thing I’ve ever done; and now I suppose the ship’s broken up or gone down. 
Whew! What a time that was!’ 

“What happened after all?’ 

‘Tt all ended. They were loading her with wool when I left the ship, but even 
the stevedores kept the picture clear to the last. The eyes of the demons scared 
them, I honestly believe.’ 

‘And the woman?’ 

‘She was scared too when it was finished. She used to cross herself before she 
went down to look at it. Just three colours and no chance of getting any more, 
and the sea outside and unlimited love-making inside, and the fear of death atop 
of everything else, O Lord!’ He had ceased to look at the sketch, but was staring 
straight in front of him across the room. 

‘Why don’t you try something of the same kind now?’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Because those things come not by fasting and prayer. When I find a cargo- 
boat and a Jewess-Cuban and another notion and the same old life, I may.’ 

“You won’t find them here,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘No, I shall not.’ Dick shut the sketch-book with a bang. ‘This room’s as hot 
as an oven. Open the window, some one.’ 

He leaned into the darkness, watching the greater darkness of London below 
him. The chambers stood much higher than the other houses, commanding a 
hundred chimneys — crooked cowls that looked like sitting cats as they swung 
round, and other uncouth brick and zinc mysteries supported by iron stanchions 
and clamped by 8-pieces. Northward the lights of Piccadilly Circus and Leicester 
Square threw a copper-coloured glare above the black roofs, and southward by 
all the orderly lights of the Thames. A train rolled out across one of the railway 
bridges, and its thunder drowned for a minute the dull roar of the streets. The 
Nilghai looked at his watch and said shortly, ‘That’s the Paris night-mail. You 
can book from here to St. Petersburg if you choose.’ 

Dick crammed head and shoulders out of the window and looked across the 
river. Torpenhow came to his side, while the Nilghai passed over quietly to the 


piano and opened it. Binkie, making himself as large as possible, spread out 
upon the sofa with the air of one who is not to be lightly disturbed. 

‘Well,’ said the Nilghai to the two pairs of shoulders, ‘have you never seen 
this place before?’ 

A steam-tug on the river hooted as she towed her barges to wharf. Then the 
boom of the traffic came into the room. Torpenhow nudged Dick. 

‘Good place to bank in — bad place to bunk in, Dickie, isn’t it?’ 

Dick’s chin was in his hand as he answered, in the words of a general not 
without fame, still looking out on the darkness — ’”My God, what a city to 
loot!”* 

Binkie found the night air tickling his whiskers and sneezed plaintively. 

‘We shall give the Binkie-dog a cold,’ said Torpenhow. ‘Come in,’ and they 
withdrew their heads. ‘You’ll be buried in Kensal Green, Dick, one of these 
days, if it isn’t closed by the time you want to go there — buried within two feet 
of some one else, his wife and his family.’ 

‘Allah forbid! I shall get away before that time comes. Give a man room to 
stretch his legs, Mr. Binkie.’ Dick flung himself down on the sofa and tweaked 
Binkie’s velvet ears, yawning heavily the while. 

“You’ll find that wardrobe-case very much out of tune,’ Torpenhow said to the 
Nilghai. ‘It’s never touched except by you.’ 

‘A piece of gross extravagance,’ Dick grunted. ‘The Nilghai only comes when 
I’m out.’ 

‘That’s because you’re always out. Howl, Nilghai, and let him hear.’ 

‘The life of the Nilghai is fraud and slaughter, His writings are watered 
Dickens and water; But the voice of the Nilghai raised on high Makes even the 
Mahdieh glad to die!’ 

Dick quoted from Torpenhow’s letterpress in the Nungapunga Book. 

‘How do they call moose in Canada, Nilghai?’ 

The man laughed. Singing was his one polite accomplishment, as many Press- 
tents in far-off lands had known. 

‘What shall I sing?’ said he, turning in the chair. 

““Moll Roe in the Morning,” said Torpenhow, at a venture. 

‘No,’ said Dick, sharply, and the Nilghai opened his eyes. The old chanty 
whereof he, among a very few, possessed all the words was not a pretty one, but 
Dick had heard it many times before without wincing. Without prelude he 
launched into that stately tune that calls together and troubles the hearts of the 
gipsies of the sea — 

‘Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies, Farewell and adieu to you, ladies 
of Spain.’ 


Dick turned uneasily on the sofa, for he could hear the bows of the Barralong 
crashing into the green seas on her way to the Southern Cross. 

Then came the chorus — 

“We’ll rant and we’ll roar like true British sailors, We’ll rant and we’ll roar 
across the salt seas, Until we take soundings in the Channel of Old England 
From Ushant to Scilly ‘tis forty-five leagues.’ 

‘Thirty-five-thirty-five,’ said Dick, petulantly. ‘Don’t tamper with Holy Writ. 
Go on, Nilghai.’ 

‘The first land we made it was called the Deadman,’ and they sang to the end 
very vigourously. 

‘That would be a better song if her head were turned the other way — to the 
Ushant light, for instance,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Flinging his arms about like a mad windmill,’ said Torpenhow. ‘Give us 
something else, Nilghai. You’re in fine fog-horn form tonight.’ 

‘Give us the “Ganges Pilot”; you sang that in the square the night before El- 
Maghrib. By the way, I wonder how many of the chorus are alive to-night,’ said 
Dick. 

Torpenhow considered for a minute. ‘By Jove! I believe only you and I. 

Raynor, Vicery, and Deenes — all dead; Vincent caught smallpox in Cairo, 
carried it here and died of it. Yes, only you and I and the Nilghai.’ 

‘Umph! And yet the men here who’ve done their work in a well-warmed 
studio all their lives, with a policeman at each corner, say that I charge too much 
for my pictures.’ 

‘They are buying your work, not your insurance policies, dear child,’ said the 
Nilghai. 

‘T gambled with one to get at the other. Don’t preach. Go on with the “Pilot.” 
Where in the world did you get that song?’ 

‘On a tombstone,’ said the Nilghai. ‘On a tombstone in a distant land. I made 
it an accompaniment with heaps of base chords.’ 

‘Oh, Vanity! Begin.’ And the Nilghai began — 

‘T have slipped my cable, messmates, I’m drifting down with the tide, I have 
my sailing orders, while yet an anchor ride. 

And never on fair June morning have I put out to sea With clearer conscience 
or better hope, or a heart more light and free. 

‘Shoulder to shoulder, Joe, my boy, into the crowd like a wedge Strike with 
the hangers, messmates, but do not cut with the edge. 

Cries Charnock, “Scatter the faggots, double that Brahmin in two, The tall 
pale widow for me, Joe, the little brown girl for you!” 

“Young Joe (you’re nearing sixty), why is your hide so dark? Katie has soft 


fair blue eyes, who blackened yours? — Why, hark!’ 
They were all singing now, Dick with the roar of the wind of the open 
sea about his ears as the deep bass voice let itself go. 


‘The morning gun — 

Ho, steady! the arquebuses to me! 

I ha’ sounded the Dutch High Admiral’s heart 

As my lead doth sound the sea. 

‘Sounding, sounding the Ganges, floating down with the tide, Moore me close 
to Charnock, next to my nut-brown bride. 

My blessing to Kate at Fairlight — Holwell, my thanks to you; Steady! We 
steer for heaven, through sand-drifts cold and blue.’ 

‘Now what is there in that nonsense to make a man restless?’ said Dick, 
hauling Binkie from his feet to his chest. 

‘It depends on the man,’ said Torpenhow. 

‘The man who has been down to look at the sea,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘I didn’t know she was going to upset me in this fashion.’ 

‘That’s what men say when they go to say good-bye to a woman. It’s more 
easy though to get rid of three women than a piece of one’s life and 
surroundings.’ 

‘But a woman can be — —’ began Dick, unguardedly. 

‘A piece of one’s life,’ continued Torpenhow. ‘No, she can’t. His face 
darkened for a moment. ‘She says she wants to sympathise with you and help 
you in your work, and everything else that clearly a man must do for himself. 
Then she sends round five notes a day to ask why the dickens you haven’t been 
wasting your time with her.’ 

‘Don’t generalise,’ said the Nilghai. ‘By the time you arrive at five notes a day 
you must have gone through a good deal and behaved accordingly. 

Shouldn’t begin these things, my son.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have gone down to the sea,’ said Dick, just a little anxious to 
change the conversation. ‘And you shouldn’t have sung.’ 

‘The sea isn’t sending you five notes a day,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘No, but I’m fatally compromised. She’s an enduring old hag, and I’m sorry I 
ever met her. Why wasn’t I born and bred and dead in a three-pair back?’ 

‘Hear him blaspheming his first love! Why in the world shouldn’t you listen to 
her?’ said Torpenhow. 

Before Dick could reply the Nilghai lifted up his voice with a shout that shook 
the windows, in ‘The Men of the Sea,’ that begins, as all know, “The sea is a 
wicked old woman,’ and after raiding through eight lines whose imagery is 


truthful, ends in a refrain, slow as the clacking of a capstan when the boat comes 
unwillingly up to the bars where the men sweat and tramp in the shingle. 

‘““Ve that bore us, O restore us! 

She is kinder than ye; 

For the call is on our heart-strings!” 

Said The Men of the Sea.’ 

The Nilghai sang that verse twice, with simple cunning, intending that Dick 
should hear. But Dick was waiting for the farewell of the men to their wives. 

“Ye that love us, can ye move us? 

She is dearer than ye; 

And your sleep will be the sweeter,” 

Said The Men of the Sea.’ 

The rough words beat like the blows of the waves on the bows of the rickety 
boat from Lima in the days when Dick was mixing paints, making love, drawing 
devils and angels in the half dark, and wondering whether the next minute would 
put the Italian captain’s knife between his shoulder-blades. And the go-fever 
which is more real than many doctors’ diseases, waked and raged, urging him 
who loved Maisie beyond anything in the world, to go away and taste the old 
hot, unregenerate life again, — to scuffle, swear, gamble, and love light loves 
with his fellows; to take ship and know the sea once more, and by her beget 
pictures; to talk to Binat among the sands of Port Said while Yellow “Tina mixed 
the drinks; to hear the crackle of musketry, and see the smoke roll outward, thin 
and thicken again till the shining black faces came through, and in that hell every 
man was strictly responsible for his own head, and his own alone, and struck 
with an unfettered arm. It was impossible, utterly impossible, but — 

““Oh, our fathers in the churchyard, 

She is older than ye, 

And our graves will be the greener,” 

Said The Men of the Sea.’ 

‘What is there to hinder?’ said Torpenhow, in the long hush that followed the 
song. 

“You said a little time since that you wouldn’t come for a walk round the 
world, Torp.’ 

‘That was months ago, and I only objected to your making money for 
travelling expenses. You’ve shot your bolt here and it has gone home. Go away 
and do some work, and see some things.’ 

‘Get some of the fat off you; you’re disgracefully out of condition,’ said the 
Nilghai, making a plunge from the chair and grasping a handful of Dick 
generally over the right ribs. ‘Soft as putty — pure tallow born of over-feeding. 


Train it off, Dickie.’ 

‘We’re all equally gross, Nilghai. Next time you have to take the field you’ll 
sit down, wink your eyes, gasp, and die in a fit.’ 

‘Never mind. You go away on a ship. Go to Lima again, or to Brazil. 

There’s always trouble in South America.’ 

‘Do you suppose I want to be told where to go? Great Heavens, the only 
difficulty is to know where I’m to stop. But I shall stay here, as I told you 
before.’ 

‘Then you’ll be buried in Kensal Green and turn into adipocere with the 
others,’ said Torpenhow. ‘Are you thinking of commissions in hand? Pay forfeit 
and go. You’ve money enough to travel as a king if you please.’ 

“You’ve the grisliest notions of amusement, Torp. I think I see myself shipping 
first class on a six-thousand-ton hotel, and asking the third engineer what makes 
the engines go round, and whether it isn’t very warm in the stokehold. Ho! ho! I 
should ship as a loafer if ever I shipped at all, which I’m not going to do. I shall 
compromise, and go for a small trip to begin with.’ 

‘That’s something at any rate. Where will you go?’ said Torpenhow. ‘It would 
do you all the good in the world, old man.’ 

The Nilghai saw the twinkle in Dick’s eye, and refrained from speech. 

‘T shall go in the first place to Rathray’s stable, where I shall hire one horse, 
and take him very carefully as far as Richmond Hill. Then I shall walk him back 
again, in case he should accidentally burst into a lather and make Rathray angry. 
I shall do that to-morrow, for the sake of air and exercise.’ 

‘Bah!’ Dick had barely time to throw up his arm and ward off the cushion that 
the disgusted Torpenhow heaved at his head. 

‘Air and exercise indeed,’ said the Nilghai, sitting down heavily on Dick. 

‘Let’s give him a little of both. Get the bellows, Torp.’ 

At this point the conference broke up in disorder, because Dick would not 
open his mouth till the Nilghai held his nose fast, and there was some trouble in 
forcing the nozzle of the bellows between his teeth; and even when it was there 
he weakly tried to puff against the force of the blast, and his cheeks blew up with 
a great explosion; and the enemy becoming helpless with laughter he so beat 
them over the head with a soft sofa cushion that that became unsewn and 
distributed its feathers, and Binkie, interfering in Torpenhow’s interests, was 
bundled into the half-empty bag and advised to scratch his way out, which he did 
after a while, travelling rapidly up and down the floor in the shape of an agitated 
green haggis, and when he came out looking for satisfaction, the three pillars of 
his world were picking feathers out of their hair. 

‘A prophet has no honour in his own country,’ said Dick, ruefully, dusting his 


knees. ‘This filthy fluff will never brush off my legs.’ 

‘It was all for your own good,’ said the Nilghai. ‘Nothing like air and 
exercise.’ 

‘All for your good,’ said Torpenhow, not in the least with reference to past 
clowning. ‘It would let you focus things at their proper worth and prevent your 
becoming slack in this hothouse of a town. Indeed it would, old man. I shouldn’t 
have spoken if I hadn’t thought so. Only, you make a joke of everything.’ 

‘Before God I do no such thing,’ said Dick, quickly and earnestly. “You don’t 
know me if you think that.’ 

I don’t think it,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘How can fellows like ourselves, who know what life and death really mean, 
dare to make a joke of anything? I know we pretend it, to save ourselves from 
breaking down or going to the other extreme. Can’t I see, old man, how you’re 
always anxious about me, and try to advise me to make my work better? Do you 
suppose I don’t think about that myself? But you can’t help me — you can’t help 
me — not even you. I must play my own hand alone in my own way.’ 

‘Hear, hear,’ from the Nilghai. 

‘What’s the one thing in the Nilghai Saga that I’ve never drawn in the 
Nungapunga Book?’ Dick continued to Torpenhow, who was a little astonished 
at the outburst. 

Now there was one blank page in the book given over to the sketch that Dick 
had not drawn of the crowning exploit in the Nilghai’s life; when that man, being 
young and forgetting that his body and bones belonged to the paper that 
employed him, had ridden over sunburned slippery grass in the rear of Bredow’s 
brigade on the day that the troopers flung themselves at Caurobert’s artillery, and 
for aught they knew twenty battalions in front, to save the battered 24th German 
Infantry, to give time to decide the fate of Vionville, and to learn ere their 
remnant came back to Flavigay that cavalry can attack and crumple and break 
unshaken infantry. Whenever he was inclined to think over a life that might have 
been better, an income that might have been larger, and a soul that might have 
been considerably cleaner, the Nilghai would comfort himself with the thought, 
‘T rode with Bredow’s brigade at Vionville,’ and take heart for any lesser battle 
the next day might bring. 

‘I know,’ he said very gravely. ‘I was always glad that you left it out.’ 

‘T left it out because Nilghai taught me what the Germany army learned then, 
and what Schmidt taught their cavalry. I don’t know German. 

What is it? “Take care of the time and the dressing will take care of itself.” I 
must ride my own line to my own beat, old man.’ 

“Tempe ist richtung. You’ve learned your lesson well,’ said the Nilghai. 


‘He must go alone. He speaks truth, Torp.’ 

‘Maybe I’m as wrong as I can be — hideously wrong. I must find that out for 
myself, as I have to think things out for myself, but I daren’t turn my head to 
dress by the next man. It hurts me a great deal more than you know not to be 
able to go, but I cannot, that’s all. I must do my own work and live my own life 
in my own way, because I’m responsible for both. 

Only don’t think I frivol about it, Torp. I have my own matches and sulphur, 
and I’ll make my own hell, thanks.’ 

There was an uncomfortable pause. Then Torpenhow said blandly, ‘What did 
the Governor of North Carolina say to the Governor of South Carolina?’ 

‘Excellent notion. It is a long time between drinks. There are the makings of a 
very fine prig in you, Dick,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Tve liberated my mind, estimable Binkie, with the feathers in his mouth.’ 
Dick picked up the still indignant one and shook him tenderly. 

“You’re tied up in a sack and made to run about blind, Binkie-wee, without 
any reason, and it has hurt your little feelings. Never mind. Sic volo, sic jubeo, 
stet pro ratione voluntas, and don’t sneeze in my eye because I talk Latin. Good- 
night.’ 

He went out of the room. 

‘That’s distinctly one for you,’ said the Nilghai. ‘I told you it was hopeless to 
meddle with him. He’s not pleased.’ 

‘He’d swear at me if he weren’t. I can’t make it out. He has the go-fever upon 
him and he won’t go. I only hope that he mayn’t have to go some day when he 
doesn’t want to,’ said Torpenhow. 





In his own room Dick was settling a question with himself — and the question 
was whether all the world, and all that was therein, and a burning desire to 
exploit both, was worth one threepenny piece thrown into the Thames. 

‘It came of seeing the sea, and I’m a cur to think about it,’ he decided. 

‘After all, the honeymoon will be that tour — with reservations; only... only I 
didn’t realise that the sea was so strong. I didn’t feel it so much when I was with 
Maisie. These damnable songs did it. He’s beginning again.’ 

But it was only Herrick’s Nightpiece to Julia that the Nilghai sang, and before 
it was ended Dick reappeared on the threshold, not altogether clothed indeed, but 
in his right mind, thirsty and at peace. 

The mood had come and gone with the rising and the falling of the tide by 
Fort Keeling. 


CHAPTER IX 


‘If I have taken the common clay 

And wrought it cunningly 

In the shape of a god that was digged a clod, 
The greater honour to me.’ 


‘If thou hast taken the common clay, 
And thy hands be not free 
From the taint of the soil, thou hast made thy spoil 
The greater shame to thee.’ — The Two Potters. 


HE DID no work of any kind for the rest of the week. Then came another 
Sunday. He dreaded and longed for the day always, but since the red-haired girl 
had sketched him there was rather more dread than desire in his mind. 

He found that Maisie had entirely neglected his suggestions about line-work. 
She had gone off at score filed with some absurd notion for a ‘fancy head.’ It 
cost Dick something to command his temper. 

‘What’s the good of suggesting anything?’ he said pointedly. 

‘Ah, but this will be a picture, — a real picture; and I know that Kami will let 
me send it to the Salon. You don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘I suppose not. But you won’t have time for the Salon.’ 

Maisie hesitated a little. She even felt uncomfortable. 

“We’re going over to France a month sooner because of it. I shall get the idea 
sketched out here and work it up at Kami’s. 

Dick’s heart stood still, and he came very near to being disgusted with his 
queen who could do no wrong. ‘Just when I thought I had made some headway, 
she goes off chasing butterflies. It’s too maddening!’ 

There was no possibility of arguing, for the red-haired girl was in the studio. 
Dick could only look unutterable reproach. 

‘Tm sorry,’ he said, ‘and I think you make a mistake. But what’s the idea of 
your new picture?’ 

‘T took it from a book.’ 

‘That’s bad, to begin with. Books aren’t the places for pictures. And — — 

‘It’s this,’ said the red-haired girl behind him. ‘I was reading it to Maisie the 
other day from The City of Dreadful Night. D’you know the book?’ 

‘A little. I am sorry I spoke. There are pictures in it. What has taken her 
fancy?’ 

‘The description of the Melancolia — 
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‘Her folded wings as of a mighty eagle, 
But all too impotent to lift the regal 
Robustness of her earth-born strength and pride. 


And here again. (Maisie, get the tea, dear.) 

‘The forehead charged with baleful thoughts and dreams, 
The household bunch of keys, the housewife’s gown, 
Voluminous indented, and yet rigid 

As though a shell of burnished metal frigid, 

Her feet thick-shod to tread all weakness down.’ 


There was no attempt to conceal the scorn of the lazy voice. Dick winced. 

‘But that has been done already by an obscure artist by the name of Durer,’ 
said he. ‘How does the poem run? — 

‘Three centuries and threescore years ago, With phantasies of his peculiar 
thought. 

You might as well try to rewrite Hamlet. It will be a waste of time. 

‘No, it won’t,’ said Maisie, putting down the teacups with a clatter to reassure 
herself. ‘And I mean to do it. Can’t you see what a beautiful thing it would 
make?’ 

‘How in perdition can one do work when one hasn’t had the proper training? 
Any fool can get a notion. It needs training to drive the thing through, — 
training and conviction; not rushing after the first fancy.’ Dick spoke between his 
teeth. 

“You don’t understand,’ said Maisie. ‘I think I can do it.’ 

Again the voice of the girl behind him — 

‘Baffled and beaten back, she works on still; Weary and sick of soul, she 
works the more. 

Sustained by her indomitable will, 

The hands shall fashion, and the brain shall pore, 

And all her sorrow shall be turned to labour — — 

I fancy Maisie means to embody herself in the picture.’ 

‘Sitting on a throne of rejected pictures? No, I shan’t, dear. The notion in itself 
has fascinated me. — Of course you don’t care for fancy heads, Dick. 

I don’t think you could do them. You like blood and bones.’ 

‘That’s a direct challenge. If you can do a Melancolia that isn’t merely a 
sorrowful female head, I can do a better one; and I will, too. What d’you know 
about Melacolias?’ Dick firmly believed that he was even then tasting three- 
quarters of all the sorrow in the world. 

‘She was a woman,’ said Maisie, ‘and she suffered a great deal, — till she 
could suffer no more. Then she began to laugh at it all, and then I painted her 
and sent her to the Salon.’ 

The red-haired girl rose up and left the room, laughing. 

Dick looked at Maisie humbly and hopelessly. 

‘Never mind about the picture,’ he said. ‘Are you really going back to Kami’s 


for a month before your time?’ 

‘I must, if I want to get the picture done.’ 

‘And that’s all you want?’ 

‘Of course. Don’t be stupid, Dick.’ 

“You haven’t the power. You have only the ideas — the ideas and the little 
cheap impulses. How you could have kept at your work for ten years steadily is a 
mystery to me. So you are really going, — a month before you need?’ 

‘I must do my work.’ 

“Your work — bah!... No, I didn’t mean that. It’s all right, dear. Of course you 
must do your work, and — I think I’ll say good-bye for this week.’ 

“‘Won’t you even stay for tea? ‘No, thank you. Have I your leave to go, dear? 
There’s nothing more you particularly want me to do, and the line-work doesn’t 
matter.’ 

‘I wish you could stay, and then we could talk over my picture. If only one 
single picture’s a success, it draws attention to all the others. I know some of my 
work is good, if only people could see. And you needn’t have been so rude about 
it.’ 

‘T’m sorry. We’ll talk the Melancolia over some one of the other Sundays. 

There are four more — yes, one, two, three, four — before you go. Good-bye, 
Maisie.’ 

Maisie stood by the studio window, thinking, till the red-haired girl returned, a 
little white at the corners of her lips. 

‘Dick’s gone off,’ said Maisie. ‘Just when I wanted to talk about the picture. 
Isn’t it selfish of him?’ 

Her companion opened her lips as if to speak, shut them again, and went on 
reading The City of Dreadful Night. 

Dick was in the Park, walking round and round a tree that he had chosen as 
his confidante for many Sundays past. He was swearing audibly, and when he 
found that the infirmities of the English tongue hemmed in his rage, he sought 
consolation in Arabic, which is expressly designed for the use of the afflicted. 
He was not pleased with the reward of his patient service; nor was he pleased 
with himself; and it was long before he arrived at the proposition that the queen 
could do no wrong. 

‘It’s a losing game,’ he said. ‘I’m worth nothing when a whim of hers is in 
question. But in a losing game at Port Said we used to double the stakes and go 
on. She do a Melancolia! She hasn’t the power, or the insight, or the training. 
Only the desire. She’s cursed with the curse of Reuben. She won’t do line-work, 
because it means real work; and yet she’s stronger than I am. Pll make her 
understand that I can beat her on her own Melancolia. Even then she wouldn’t 


care. She says I can only do blood and bones. I don’t believe she has blood in her 
veins. All the same I lover her; and I must go on loving her; and if I can humble 
her inordinate vanity I will. PII do a Melancolia that shall be something like a 
Melancolia — ”the Melancolia that transcends all wit.” [ll do it at once, con — 
bless her.’ 

He discovered that the notion would not come to order, and that he could not 
free his mind for an hour from the thought of Maisie’s departure. He took very 
small interest in her rough studies for the Melancolia when she showed them 
next week. The Sundays were racing past, and the time was at hand when all the 
church bells in London could not ring Maisie back to him. Once or twice he said 
something to Binkie about ‘hermaphroditic futilities,’ but the little dog received 
so many confidences both from Torpenhow and Dick that he did not trouble his 
tulip-ears to listen. 

Dick was permitted to see the girls off. They were going by the Dover night- 
boat; and they hoped to return in August. It was then February, and Dick felt that 
he was being hardly used. Maisie was so busy stripping the small house across 
the Park, and packing her canvases, that she had not time for thought. Dick went 
down to Dover and wasted a day there fretting over a wonderful possibility. 
Would Maisie at the very last allow him one small kiss? He reflected that he 
might capture her by the strong arm, as he had seem women captured in the 
Southern Soudan, and lead her away; but Maisie would never be led. She would 
turn her gray eyes upon him and say, ‘Dick, how selfish you are!’ Then his 
courage would fail him. It would be better, after all, to beg for that kiss. 

Maisie looked more than usually kissable as she stepped from the night-mail 
on to the windy pier, in a gray waterproof and a little gray cloth travelling-cap. 
The red-haired girl was not so lovely. Her green eyes were hollow and her lips 
were dry. Dick saw the trunks aboard, and went to Maisie’s side in the darkness 
under the bridge. The mail-bags were thundering into the forehold, and the red- 
haired girl was watching them. 

“You’ll have a rough passage to-night,’ said Dick. ‘It’s blowing outside. I 
suppose I may come over and see you if I’m good?’ 

“You mustn’t. I shall be busy. At least, if I want you I’ll send for you. But I 
shall write from Vitry-sur-Marne. I shall have heaps of things to consult you 
about. Oh, Dick, you have been so good to me! — so good to me!’ 

‘Thank you for that, dear. It hasn’t made any difference, has it?’ 

‘T can’t tell a fib. It hasn’t — in that way. But don’t think I’m not grateful.’ 

‘Damn the gratitude!’ said Dick, huskily, to the paddle-box. 

“What’s the use of worrying? You know I should ruin your life, and you’d ruin 
mine, as things are now. You remember what you said when you were so angry 


that day in the Park? One of us has to be broken. 

Can’t you wait till that day comes?’ 

‘No, love. I want you unbroken — all to myself.’ 

Maisie shook her head. ‘My poor Dick, what can I say!’ 

‘Don’t say anything. Give me a kiss. Only one kiss, Maisie. I’ll swear I won’t 
take any more. You might as well, and then I can be sure you’re grateful.’ 

Maisie put her cheek forward, and Dick took his reward in the darkness. 

It was only one kiss, but, since there was no time-limit specified, it was a long 
one. Maisie wrenched herself free angrily, and Dick stood abashed and tingling 
from head to toe. 

‘Good-bye, darling. I didn’t mean to scare you. I’m sorry. Only — keep well 
and do good work, — specially the Melancolia. I’m going to do one, too. 
Remember me to Kami, and be careful what you drink. Country drinking-water 
is bad everywhere, but it’s worse in France. Write to me if you want anything, 
and good-bye. Say good-bye to the whatever-you-call-um girl, and — can’t I 
have another kiss? No. You’re quite right. Good-bye.’ 

A should told him that it was not seemly to charge of the mail-bag incline. He 
reached the pier as the steamer began to move off, and he followed her with his 
heart. 

‘And there’s nothing — nothing in the wide world — to keep us apart except 
her obstinacy. These Calais night-boats are much too small. Pll get Torp to write 
to the papers about it. She’s beginning to pitch already.’ 

Maisie stood where Dick had left her till she heard a little gasping cough at 
her elbow. The red-haired girl’s eyes were alight with cold flame. 

‘He kissed you!’ she said. ‘How could you let him, when he wasn’t anything 
to you? How dared you to take a kiss from him? Oh, Maisie, let’s go to the 
ladies’ cabin. I’m sick, — deadly sick.’ 

“We aren’t into open water yet. Go down, dear, and PII stay here. I don’t like 
the smell of the engines.... Poor Dick! He deserved one, — only one. 

But I didn’t think he’d frighten me so.’ 

Dick returned to town next day just in time for lunch, for which he had 
telegraphed. To his disgust, there were only empty plates in the studio. 

He lifted up his voice like the bears in the fairy-tale, and Torpenhow entered, 
looking guilty. 

‘H’sh!’ said he. ‘Don’t make such a noise. I took it. Come into my rooms, and 
Pl show you why.’ 

Dick paused amazed at the threshold, for on Torpenhow’s sofa lay a girl 
asleep and breathing heavily. The little cheap sailor-hat, the blue-and-white 
dress, fitter for June than for February, dabbled with mud at the skirts, the jacket 


trimmed with imitation Astrakhan and ripped at the shoulder-seams, the one- 
and-elevenpenny umbrella, and, above all, the disgraceful condition of the kid- 
topped boots, declared all things. 

‘Oh, I say, old man, this is too bad! You mustn’t bring this sort up here. 

They steal things from the rooms.’ 

‘It looks bad, I admit, but I was coming in after lunch, and she staggered into 
the hall. I thought she was drunk at first, but it was collapse. I couldn’t leave her 
as she was, so I brought her up here and gave her your lunch. She was fainting 
from want of food. She went fast asleep the minute she had finished.’ 

‘I know something of that complaint. She’s been living on sausages, I 
suppose. Torp, you should have handed her over to a policeman for presuming to 
faint in a respectable house. Poor little wretch! Look at the face! There isn’t an 
ounce of immorality in it. Only folly, — slack, fatuous, feeble, futile folly. It’s a 
typical head. D’you notice how the skull begins to show through the flesh 
padding on the face and cheek-bone?’ 

‘What a cold-blooded barbarian it is! Don’t hit a woman when she’s down. 
Can’t we do anything? She was simply dropping with starvation. 

She almost fell into my arms, and when she got to the food she ate like a wild 
beast. It was horrible.’ 

‘I can give her money, which she would probably spend in drinks. Is she going 
to sleep for ever?’ 

The girl opened her eyes and glared at the men between terror and effrontery. 

‘Feeling better?’ said Torpenhow. 

“Yes. Thank you. There aren’t many gentlemen that are as kind as you are. 
Thank you.’ 

‘When did you leave service?’ said Dick, who had been watching the scarred 
and chapped hands. 

‘How did you know I was in service? I was. General servant. I didn’t like it.’ 

‘And how do you like being your own mistress?’ 

‘Do I look as if I liked it?’ 

‘I suppose not. One moment. Would you be good enough to turn your face to 
the window?’ 

The girl obeyed, and Dick watched her face keenly, — so keenly that she 
made as if to hide behind Torpenhow. 

‘The eyes have it,’ said Dick, walking up and down. “They are superb eyes for 
my business. And, after all, every head depends on the eyes. This has been sent 
from heaven to make up for — what was taken away. Now the weekly strain’s 
off my shoulders, I can get to work in earnest. 

Evidently sent from heaven. Yes. Raise your chin a little, please.’ 


‘Gently, old man, gently. You’re scaring somebody out of her wits,’ said 
Torpenhow, who could see the girl trembling. 

‘Don’t let him hit me! Oh, please don’t let him hit me! I’ve been hit cruel to- 
day because I spoke to a man. Don’t let him look at me like that! He’s reg’ lar 
wicked, that one. Don’t let him look at me like that, neither! Oh, I feel as if I 
hadn’t nothing on when he looks at me like that!’ 

The overstrained nerves in the frail body gave way, and the girl wept like a 
little child and began to scream. Dick threw open the window, and Torpenhow 
flung the door back. 

‘There you are,’ said Dick, soothingly. ‘My friend here can call for a 
policeman, and you can run through that door. Nobody is going to hurt you.’ 

The girl sobbed convulsively for a few minutes, and then tried to laugh. 

‘Nothing in the world to hurt you. Now listen to me for a minute. I’m what 
they call an artist by profession. You know what artists do?’ 

“They draw the things in red and black ink on the pop-shop labels.’ 

‘I dare say. I haven’t risen to pop-shop labels yet. Those are done by the 
Academicians. I want to draw your head.’ 

“What for?’ 

‘Because it’s pretty. That is why you will come to the room across the landing 
three times a week at eleven in the morning, and Ill give you three quid a week 
just for sitting still and being drawn. And there’s a quid on account.’ 

‘For nothing? Oh, my!’ The girl turned the sovereign in her hand, and with 
more foolish tears, ‘Ain’t neither o’ you two gentlemen afraid of my bilking 
you?’ 

‘No. Only ugly girls do that. Try and remember this place. And, by the way, 
what’s your name?’ 

‘Tm Bessic, — Bessie — — It’s no use giving the rest. Bessie Broke, — 
Stone-broke, if you like. What’s your names? But there, — no one ever gives the 
real ones.’ 

Dick consulted Torpenhow with his eyes. 

‘My name’s Heldar, and my friend’s called Torpenhow; and you must be sure 
to come here. Where do you live?’ 

‘South-the-water, — one room, — five and sixpence a week. Aren’t you 
making fun of me about that three quid?’ 

“You’ll see later on. And, Bessie, next time you come, remember, you needn’t 
wear that paint. It’s bad for the skin, and I have all the colours you’|l be likely to 
need.’ 

Bessie withdrew, scrubbing her cheek with a ragged pocket-handkerchief. The 
two men looked at each other. 


“You’re a man,’ said Torpenhow. 

Tm afraid I’ve been a fool. It isn’t our business to run about the earth 
reforming Bessie Brokes. And a woman of any kind has no right on this 
landing.’ 

‘Perhaps she won’t come back.’ 

‘She will if she thinks she can get food and warmth here. I know she will, 
worse luck. But remember, old man, she isn’t a woman; she’s my model; and be 
careful.’ 

‘The idea! She’s a dissolute little scarecrow, — a gutter-snippet and nothing 
more.’ 

‘So you think. Wait till she has been fed a little and freed from fear. That fair 
type recovers itself very quickly. You won’t know her in a week or two, when 
that abject fear has died out of her eyes. She’ll be too happy and smiling for my 
purposes.’ 

‘But surely you’re not taking her out of charity? — to please me?’ 

‘I am not in the habit of playing with hot coals to please anybody. She has 
been sent from heaven, as I may have remarked before, to help me with my 
Melancolia.’ 

‘Never heard a word about the lady before.’ 

‘What’s the use of having a friend, if you must sling your notions at him in 
words? You ought to know what I’m thinking about. You’ve heard me grunt 
lately?’ 

‘Even so; but grunts mean anything in your language, from bad ‘baccy to 
wicked dealers. And I don’t think I’ve been much in your confidence for some 
time.’ 

‘It was a high and soulful grunt. You ought to have understood that it meant 
the Melancolia.’ Dick walked Torpenhow up and down the room, keeping 
silence. Then he smote him in the ribs, ‘Now don’t you see it? Bessie’s abject 
futility, and the terror in her eyes, welded on to one or two details in the way of 
sorrow that have come under my experience lately. Likewise some orange and 
black, — two keys of each. But I can’t explain on an empty stomach.’ 

‘It sounds mad enough. You’d better stick to your soldiers, Dick, instead of 
maundering about heads and eyes and experiences.’ 

‘Think so?’ Dick began to dance on his heels, singing — 

‘They’re as proud as a turkey when they hold the ready cash, You ought to 
‘ear the way they laugh an’ joke; They are tricky an’ they’re funny when they’ve 
got the ready money, — Ow! but see ‘em when they’re all stone-broke.’ 

Then he sat down to pour out his heart to Maisie in a four-sheet letter of 
counsel and encouragement, and registered an oath that he would get to work 


with an undivided heart as soon as Bessie should reappear. 

The girl kept her appointment unpainted and unadorned, afraid and overbold 
by turns. When she found that she was merely expected to sit still, she grew 
calmer, and criticised the appointments of the studio with freedom and some 
point. She liked the warmth and the comfort and the release from fear of 
physical pain. Dick made two or three studies of her head in monochrome, but 
the actual notion of the Melancolia would not arrive. 

“What a mess you keep your things in!’ said Bessie, some days later, when she 
felt herself thoroughly at home. ‘I s’pose your clothes are just as bad. 

Gentlemen never think what buttons and tape are made for.’ 

‘I buy things to wear, and wear ‘em till they go to pieces. I don’t know what 
Torpenhow does.’ 

Bessie made diligent inquiry in the latter’s room, and unearthed a bale of 
disreputable socks. ‘Some of these I’ll mend now,’ she said, ‘and some Pl take 
home. D’you know, I sit all day long at home doing nothing, just like a lady, and 
no more noticing them other girls in the house than if they was so many flies. I 
don’t have any unnecessary words, but I put ‘em down quick, I can tell you, 
when they talk to me. No; it’s quite nice these days. I lock my door, and they can 
only call me names through the keyhole, and I sit inside, just like a lady, 
mending socks. Mr. Torpenhow wears his socks out both ends at once.’ 

‘Three quid a week from me, and the delights of my society. No socks 
mended. Nothing from Torp except a nod on the landing now and again, and all 
his socks mended. Bessie is very much a woman,’ thought Dick; and he looked 
at her between half-shut eyes. Food and rest had transformed the girl, as Dick 
knew they would. 

‘What are you looking at me like that for?’ she said quickly. ‘Don’t. You look 
reg’ lar bad when you look that way. You don’t think much o’ me, do you?’ 

‘That depends on how you behave.’ 

Bessie behaved beautifully. Only it was difficult at the end of a sitting to bid 
her go out into the gray streets. She very much preferred the studio and a big 
chair by the stove, with some socks in her lap as an excuse for delay. Then 
Torpenhow would come in, and Bessie would be moved to tell strange and 
wonderful stories of her past, and still stranger ones of her present improved 
circumstances. She would make them tea as though she had a right to make it; 
and once or twice on these occasions Dick caught Torpenhow’s eyes fixed on the 
trim little figure, and because Bessie” flittings about the room made Dick 
ardently long for Maisie, he realised whither Torpenhow’s thoughts were 
tending. And Bessie was exceedingly careful of the condition of Torpenhow’s 
linen. She spoke very little to him, but sometimes they talked together on the 


landing. 

‘I was a great fool,’ Dick said to himself. ‘I know what red firelight looks like 
when a man’s tramping through a strange town; and ours is a lonely, selfish sort 
of life at the best. I wonder Maisie doesn’t feel that sometimes. But I can’t order 
Bessie away. That’s the worst of beginning things. One never knows where they 
stop.’ 

One evening, after a sitting prolonged to the last limit of the light, Dick was 
roused from a nap by a broken voice in Torpenhow’s room. He jumped to his 
feet. ‘Now what ought I to do? It looks foolish to go in. — Oh, bless you, 
Binkie!’ The little terrier thrust Torpenhow’s door open with his nose and came 
out to take possession of Dick’s chair. The door swung wide unheeded, and Dick 
across the landing could see Bessie in the half-light making her little 
supplication to Torpenhow. She was kneeling by his side, and her hands were 
clasped across his knee. 

‘I know, — I know,’ she said thickly. “Tisn’t right o° me to do this, but I can’t 
help it; and you were so kind, — so kind; and you never took any notice o’ me. 
And I’ve mended all your things so carefully, — I did. Oh, please, ‘tisn’t as if I 
was asking you to marry me. I wouldn’t think of it. 

But you — couldn’t you take and live with me till Miss Right comes along? 
I’m only Miss Wrong, I know, but I’d work my hands to the bare bone for you. 
And I’m not ugly to look at. Say you will!’ 

Dick hardly recognised Torpenhow’s voice in reply — ’But look here. It’s no 
use. I’m liable to be ordered off anywhere at a minute’s notice if a war breaks 
out. At a minute’s notice — dear.’ 

‘What does that matter? Until you go, then. Until you go. ‘Tisn’t much I’m 
asking, and — you don’t know how good I can cook.’ She had put an arm round 
his neck and was drawing his head down. 

‘Until — I — go, then.’ 

‘Torp,’ said Dick, across the landing. He could hardly steady his voice. 

‘Come here a minute, old man. I’m in trouble’ — ’Heaven send he’ll listen to 
me!’ There was something very like an oath from Bessie’s lips. She was afraid of 
Dick, and disappeared down the staircase in panic, but it seemed an age before 
Torpenhow entered the studio. He went to the mantelpiece, buried his head on 
his arms, and groaned like a wounded bull. 

‘What the devil right have you to interfere?’ he said, at last. 

‘Who’s interfering with which? Your own sense told you long ago you 
couldn’t be such a fool. It was a tough rack, St. Anthony, but you’re all right 
now.’ 

‘I oughtn’t to have seen her moving about these rooms as if they belonged to 


her. That’s what upset me. It gives a lonely man a sort of hankering, doesn’t it?’ 
said Torpenhow, piteously. 

‘Now you talk sense. It does. But, since you aren’t in a condition to discuss 
the disadvantages of double housekeeping, do you know what you’re going to 
do?’ 

‘T don’t. I wish I did.’ 

“You’re going away for a season on a brilliant tour to regain tone. You’re 
going to Brighton, or Scarborough, or Prawle Point, to see the ships go by. And 
you’re going at once. Isn’t it odd? Pll take care of Binkie, but out you go 
immediately. Never resist the devil. He holds the bank. Fly from him. Pack your 
things and go.’ 

‘I believe you’re right. Where shall I go?’ 

‘And you call yourself a special correspondent! Pack first and inquire 
afterwards.’ 

An hour later Torpenhow was despatched into the night for a hansom. 

“You’ll probably think of some place to go to while you’re moving,’ said 
Dick. ‘On to Euston, to begin with, and — oh yes — get drunk to-night.’ 

He returned to the studio, and lighted more candles, for he found the room 
very dark. 

‘Oh, you Jezebel! you futile little Jezebel! Won’t you hate me to-morrow! — 
Binkie, come here.’ 

Binkie turned over on his back on the hearth-rug, and Dick stirred him with a 
meditative foot. 

‘I said she was not immoral. I was wrong. She said she could cook. That 
showed premeditated sin. Oh, Binkie, if you are a man you will go to perdition; 
but if you are a woman, and say that you can cook, you will go to a much worse 
place.’ 


CHAPTER X 


What’s you that follows at my side? — 

The foe that ye must fight, my lord. — 
That hirples swift as I can ride? — 
The shadow of the night, my lord. — 
Then wheel my horse against the foe! — 
He’s down and overpast, my lord. 


Ye war against the sunset glow; 
The darkness gathers fast, my lord. 
— The Fight of Heriot’s Ford. 


‘THIS is a cheerful life,’ said Dick, some days later. “Torp’s away; Bessie 
hates me; I can’t get at the notion of the Melancolia; Maisie’s letters are scrappy; 
and I believe I have indigestion. What give a man pains across the head and 
spots before his eyes, Binkie? Shall us take some liver pills?’ 

Dick had just gone through a lively scene with Bessie. She had for the fiftieth 
time reproached him for sending Torpenhow away. She explained her enduring 
hatred for Dick, and made it clear to him that she only sat for the sake of his 
money. ‘And Mr. Torpenhow’s ten times a better man than you,’ she concluded. 

‘He is. That’s why he went away. I should have stayed and made love to you.’ 

The girl sat with her chin on her hand, scowling. ‘To me! I’d like to catch you! 
If I wasn’t afraid o’ being hung Pd kill you. That’s what I’d do. 

D’you believe me?’ 

Dick smiled wearily. It is not pleasant to live in the company of a notion that 
will not work out, a fox-terrier that cannot talk, and a woman who talks too 
much. He would have answered, but at that moment there unrolled itself from 
one comer of the studio a veil, as it were, of the flimsiest gauze. He rubbed his 
eyes, but the gray haze would not go. 

‘This is disgraceful indigestion. Binkie, we will go to a medicine-man. We 
can’t have our eyes interfered with, for by these we get our bread; also mutton- 
chop bones for little dogs.’ 

The doctor was an affable local practitioner with white hair, and he said 
nothing till Dick began to describe the gray film in the studio. 

‘We all want a little patching and repairing from time to time,’ he chirped. 
‘Like a ship, my dear sir, — exactly like a ship. Sometimes the hull is out of 
order, and we consult the surgeon; sometimes the rigging, and then I advise; 
sometimes the engines, and we go to the brain-specialist; sometimes the look-out 
on the bridge is tired, and then we see an oculist. I should recommend you to see 
an oculist. A little patching and repairing from time to time is all we want. An 
oculist, by all means.’ 


Dick sought an oculist, — the best in London. He was certain that the local 
practitioner did not know anything about his trade, and more certain that Maisie 
would laugh at him if he were forced to wear spectacles. 

‘Tve neglected the warnings of my lord the stomach too long. Hence these 
spots before the eyes, Binkie. I can see as well as I ever could.’ 

As he entered the dark hall that led to the consulting-room a man cannoned 
against him. Dick saw the face as it hurried out into the street. 

‘That’s the writer-type. He has the same modelling of the forehead as Torp. He 
looks very sick. Probably heard something he didn’t like.’ 

Even as he thought, a great fear came upon Dick, a fear that made him hold 
his breath as he walked into the oculist’s waiting room, with the heavy carved 
furniture, the dark-green paper, and the sober-hued prints on the wall. He 
recognised a reproduction of one of his own sketches. 

Many people were waiting their turn before him. His eye was caught by a 
flaming red-and-gold Christmas-carol book. Little children came to that eye- 
doctor, and they needed large-type amusement. 

‘That’s idolatrous bad Art,’ he said, drawing the book towards himself. 

‘From the anatomy of the angels, it has been made in Germany.’ He opened in 
mechanically, and there leaped to his eyes a verse printed in red ink — 

The next good joy that Mary had, 

It was the joy of three, 

To see her good Son Jesus Christ 

Making the blind to see; 

Making the blind to see, good Lord, 

And happy we may be. 


Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 

To all eternity! 

Dick read and re-read the verse till his turn came, and the doctor was bending 
above him seated in an arm-chair. The blaze of the gas-microscope in his eyes 
made him wince. The doctor’s hand touched the scar of the sword-cut on Dick’s 
head, and Dick explained briefly how he had come by it. When the flame was 
removed, Dick saw the doctor’s face, and the fear came upon him again. The 
doctor wrapped himself in a mist of words. Dick caught allusions to ‘scar,’ 
‘frontal bone,’ ‘optic nerve,’ ‘extreme caution,’ and the ‘avoidance of mental 
anxiety.’ 

‘Verdict?’ he said faintly. ‘My business is painting, and I daren’t waste time. 
What do you make of it?’ 

Again the whirl of words, but this time they conveyed a meaning. 


‘Can you give me anything to drink?’ 

Many sentences were pronounced in that darkened room, and the prisoners 
often needed cheering. Dick found a glass of liqueur brandy in his hand. 

‘As far as I can gather,’ he said, coughing above the spirit, “you call it decay 
of the optic nerve, or something, and therefore hopeless. What is my time-limit, 
avoiding all strain and worry?’ 

‘Perhaps one year.’ 

‘My God! And if I don’t take care of myself?’ 

‘I really could not say. One cannot ascertain the exact amount of injury 
inflicted by the sword-cut. The scar is an old one, and — exposure to the strong 
light of the desert, did you say? — with excessive application to fine work? I 
really could not say?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but it has come without any warning. If you will let me, 
Pl sit here for a minute, and then Pll go. You have been very good in telling me 
the truth. Without any warning; without any warning. 

Thanks.’ 

Dick went into the street, and was rapturously received by Binkie. 

“We’ve got it very badly, little dog! Just as badly as we can get it. We’ll go to 
the Park to think it out.’ 

They headed for a certain tree that Dick knew well, and they sat down to thin, 
because his legs were trembling under him and there was cold fear at the pit of 
his stomach. 

‘How could it have come without any warning? It’s as sudden as being shot. 
It’s the living death, Binkie. We’re to be shut up in the dark in one year if we’re 
careful, and we shan’t see anybody, and we shall never have anything we want, 
not though we live to be a hundred!’ Binkie wagged his tail joyously. ‘Binkie, 
we must think. Let’s see how it feels to be blind.’ Dick shut his eyes, and flaming 
commas and Catherine-wheels floated inside the lids. Yet when he looked across 
the Park the scope of his vision was not contracted. He could see perfectly, until 
a procession of slow-wheeling fireworks defiled across his eyeballs. 

‘Little dorglums, we aren’t at all well. Let’s go home. If only Torp were back, 
now!’ 

But Torpenhow was in the south of England, inspecting dockyards in the 
company of the Nilghai. His letters were brief and full of mystery. 

Dick had never asked anybody to help him in his joys or his sorrows. He 
argued, in the loneliness of his studio, henceforward to be decorated with a film 
of gray gauze in one comer, that, if his fate were blindness, all the Torpenhows 
in the world could not save him. ‘I can’t call him off his trip to sit down and 
sympathise with me. I must pull through this business alone,’ he said. He was 


lying on the sofa, eating his moustache and wondering what the darkness of the 
night would be like. Then came to his mind the memory of a quaint scene in the 
Soudan. A soldier had been nearly hacked in two by a broad-bladed Arab spear. 
For one instant the man felt no pain. Looking down, he saw that his life-blood 
was going from him. The stupid bewilderment on his face was so intensely 
comic that both Dick and Torpenhow, still panting and unstrung from a fight for 
life, had roared with laughter, in which the man seemed as if he would join, but, 
as his lips parted in a sheepish grin, the agony of death came upon him, and he 
pitched grunting at their feet. Dick laughed again, remembering the horror. It 
seemed so exactly like his own case. 

‘But I have a little more time allowed me,’ he said. He paced up and down the 
room, quietly at first, but afterwards with the hurried feet of fear. It was as 
though a black shadow stood at his elbow and urged him to go forward; and 
there were only weaving circles and floating pin-dots before his eyes. 

‘We need to be calm, Binkie; we must be calm.’ He talked aloud for the sake 
of distraction. ‘This isn’t nice at all. What shall we do? We must do something. 
Our time is short. I shouldn’t have believed that this morning; but now things are 
different. Binkie, where was Moses when the light went out?’ 

Binkie smiled from ear to ear, as a well-bred terrier should, but made no 


suggestion. 
““Were there but world enough and time, This coyness, Binkie, were not 
crime.... But at my back I always hear — — ”‘ He wiped his forehead, which 


was unpleasantly damp. ‘What can I do? What can I do? I haven’t any notions 
left, and I can’t think connectedly, but I must do something, or I shall go off my 
head.’ 

The hurried walk recommenced, Dick stopping every now and again to drag 
forth long-neglected canvases and old note-books; for he turned to his work by 
instinct, as a thing that could not fail. “You won’t do, and you won’t do,’ he said, 
at each inspection. ‘No more soldiers. I couldn’t paint ‘em. Sudden death comes 
home too nearly, and this is battle and murder for me.’ 

The day was failing, and Dick thought for a moment that the twilight of the 
blind had come upon him unaware. ‘Allah Almighty!’ he cried despairingly, 
‘help me through the time of waiting, and I won’t whine when my punishment 
comes. What can I do now, before the light goes?’ 

There was no answer. Dick waited till he could regain some sort of control 
over himself. His hands were shaking, and he prided himself on their steadiness; 
he could feel that his lips were quivering, and the sweat was running down his 
face. He was lashed by fear, driven forward by the desire to get to work at once 
and accomplish something, and maddened by the refusal of his brain to do more 


than repeat the news that he was about to go blind. ‘It’s a humiliating exhibition,’ 
he thought, ‘and I’m glad Torp isn’t here to see. The doctor said I was to avoid 
mental worry. 

Come here and let me pet you, Binkie.’ 

The little dog yelped because Dick nearly squeezed the bark out of him. 

Then he heard the man speaking in the twilight, and, doglike, understood that 
his trouble stood off from him — ’Allah is good, Binkie. Not quite so gentle as 
we could wish, but we’ll discuss that later. I think I see my way to it now. All 
those studies of Bessie’s head were nonsense, and they nearly brought your 
master into a scrape. I hold the notion now as clear as crystal, — ”the 
Melancolia that transcends all wit.” There shall be Maisie in that head, because I 
shall never get Maisie; and Bess, of course, because she knows all about 
Melancolia, though she doesn’t know she knows; and there shall be some 
drawing in it, and it shall all end up with a laugh. That’s for myself. Shall she 
giggle or grin? No, she shall laugh right out of the canvas, and every man and 
woman that ever had a sorrow of their own shall — what is it the poem says? — 

‘Understand the speech and feel a stir 

Of fellowship in all disastrous fight. 

“In all disastrous fight”? That’s better than painting the thing merely to pique 
Maisie. I can do it now because I have it inside me. Binkie, I’m going to hold 
you up by your tail. You’re an omen. Come here.’ 

Binkie swung head downward for a moment without speaking. 

‘Rather like holding a guinea-pig; but you’re a brave little dog, and you don’t 
yelp when you’re hung up. It is an omen.’ 

Binkie went to his own chair, and as often as he looked saw Dick walking up 
and down, rubbing his hands and chuckling. That night Dick wrote a letter to 
Maisie full of the tenderest regard for her health, but saying very little about his 
own, and dreamed of the Melancolia to be born. Not till morning did he 
remember that something might happen to him in the future. 

He fell to work, whistling softly, and was swallowed up in the clean, clear joy 
of creation, which does not come to man too often, lest he should consider 
himself the equal of his God, and so refuse to die at the appointed time. He 
forgot Maisie, Torpenhow, and Binkie at his feet, but remembered to stir Bessie, 
who needed very little stirring, into a tremendous rage, that he might watch the 
smouldering lights in her eyes. 

He threw himself without reservation into his work, and did not think of the 
doom that was to overtake him, for he was possessed with his notion, and the 
things of this world had no power upon him. 

“You’re pleased to-day,’ said Bessie. 


Dick waved his mahl-stick in mystic circles and went to the sideboard for a 
drink. In the evening, when the exaltation of the day had died down, he went to 
the sideboard again, and after some visits became convinced that the eye-doctor 
was a liar, since he could still see everything very clearly. 

He was of opinion that he would even make a home for Maisie, and that 
whether she liked it or not she should be his wife. The mood passed next 
morning, but the sideboard and all upon it remained for his comfort. 

Again he set to work, and his eyes troubled him with spots and dashes and 
blurs till he had taken counsel with the sideboard, and the Melancolia both on 
the canvas and in his own mind appeared lovelier than ever. There was a 
delightful sense of irresponsibility upon him, such as they feel who walking 
among their fellow-men know that the death-sentence of disease is upon them, 
and, seeing that fear is but waste of the little time left, are riotously happy. The 
days passed without event. 

Bessie arrived punctually always, and, though her voice seemed to Dick to 
come from a distance, her face was always very near. The Melancolia began to 
flame on the canvas, in the likeness of a woman who had known all the sorrow 
in the world and was laughing at it. It was true that the corners of the studio 
draped themselves in gray film and retired into the darkness, that the spots in his 
eyes and the pains across his head were very troublesome, and that Maisie’s 
letters were hard to read and harder still to answer. He could not tell her of his 
trouble, and he could not laugh at her accounts of her own Melancolia which 
was always going to be finished. But the furious days of toil and the nights of 
wild dreams made amends for all, and the sideboard was his best friend on earth. 

Bessie was singularly dull. She used to shriek with rage when Dick stared at 
her between half-closed eyes. Now she sulked, or watched him with disgust, 
saying very little. 

Torpenhow had been absent for six weeks. An incoherent note heralded his 
return. ‘News! great news!’ he wrote. ‘The Nilghai knows, and so does the 
Keneu. We’re all back on Thursday. Get lunch and clean your accoutrements.’ 

Dick showed Bessie the letter, and she abused him for that he had ever sent 
Torpenhow away and ruined her life. 

‘Well,’ said Dick, brutally, “you’re better as you are, instead of making love to 
some drunken beast in the street.’ He felt that he had rescued Torpenhow from 
great temptation. 

‘I don’t know if that’s any worse than sitting to a drunken beast in a studio. 
You haven’t been sober for three weeks. You’ve been soaking the whole time; 
and yet you pretend you’re better than me!’ 

‘What d’you mean?’ said Dick. 


‘Mean! You’ll see when Mr. Torpenhow comes back.’ 

It was not long to wait. Torpenhow met Bessie on the staircase without a sign 
of feeling. He had news that was more to him than many Bessies, and the Keneu 
and the Nilghai were trampling behind him, calling for Dick. 

‘Drinking like a fish,’ Bessie whispered. ‘He’s been at it for nearly a month.’ 
She followed the men stealthily to hear judgment done. 

They came into the studio, rejoicing, to be welcomed over effusively by a 
drawn, lined, shrunken, haggard wreck, — unshaven, blue-white about the 
nostrils, stooping in the shoulders, and peering under his eyebrows nervously. 
The drink had been at work as steadily as Dick. 

‘Is this you?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘All that’s left of me. Sit down. Binkie’s quite well, and I’ve been doing some 
good work.’ He reeled where he stood. 

“You’ve done some of the worst work you’ve ever done in your life. Man 
alive, you’re — —’ 

Torpenhow turned to his companions appealingly, and they left the room to 
find lunch elsewhere. Then he spoke; but, since the reproof of a friend is much 
too sacred and intimate a thing to be printed, and since Torpenhow used figures 
and metaphors which were unseemly, and contempt untranslatable, it will never 
be known what was actually said to Dick, who blinked and winked and picked at 
his hands. After a time the culprit began to feel the need of a little self-respect. 
He was quite sure that he had not in any way departed from virtue, and there 
were reasons, too, of which Torpenhow knew nothing. He would explain. 

He rose, tried to straighten his shoulders, and spoke to the face he could 
hardly see. 

“You are right,’ he said. ‘But I am right, too. After you went away I had some 
trouble with my eyes. So I went to an oculist, and he turned a gasogene — I 
mean a gas-engine — into my eye. That was very long ago. He said, “Scar on 
the head, — sword-cut and optic nerve.” Make a note of that. So I am going 
blind. I have some work to do before I go blind, and I suppose that I must do it. I 
cannot see much now, but I can see best when I am drunk. I did not know I was 
drunk till I was told, but I must go on with my work. If you want to see it, there 
it is.’ He pointed to the all but finished Melancolia and looked for applause. 

Torpenhow said nothing, and Dick began to whimper feebly, for joy at seeing 
Torpenhow again, for grief at misdeeds — if indeed they were misdeeds — that 
made Torpenhow remote and unsympathetic, and for childish vanity hurt, since 
Torpenhow had not given a word of praise to his wonderful picture. 

Bessie looked through the keyhole after a long pause, and saw the two 
walking up and down as usual, Torpenhow’s hand on Dick’s shoulder. 


Here, she said something so improper that it shocked even Binkie, who was 
dribbling patiently on the landing with the hope of seeing his master again. 


CHAPTER XI 


The lark will make her hymn to God, 
The partridge call her brood, 

While I forget the heath I trod, 

The fields wherein I stood. 


‘Tis dule to know not night from morn, 
But deeper dule to know 
I can but hear the hunter’s horn 
That once I used to blow. 
— The Only Son. 


IT WAS the third day after Torpenhow’s return, and his heart was heavy. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you can’t see to work without whiskey? It’s 
generally the other way about.’ 

‘Can a drunkard swear on his honour?’ said Dick. 

“Yes, if he has been as god a man as you.’ 

‘Then I give you my word of honour,’ said Dick, speaking hurriedly through 
parched lips. ‘Old man, I can hardly see your face now. You’ve kept me sober 
for two days, — if I ever was drunk, — and I’ve done no work. 

Don’t keep me back any more. I don’t know when my eyes may give out. 

The spots and dots and the pains and things are crowding worse than ever. I 
swear I can see all right when I’m — when I’m moderately screwed, as you Say. 
Give me three more sittings from Bessie and all — the stuff I want, and the 
picture will be done. I can’t kill myself in three days. It only means a touch of D. 
T. at the worst.’ 

‘If I give you three days more will you promise me to stop work and — the 
other thing, whether the picture’s finished or not?’ 

‘I can’t. You don’t know what that picture means to me. But surely you could 
get the Nilghai to help you, and knock me down and tie me up. I shouldn’t fight 
for the whiskey, but I should for the work.’ 

‘Go on, then. I give you three days; but you’re nearly breaking my heart.’ 

Dick returned to his work, toiling as one possessed; and the yellow devil of 
whiskey stood by him and chased away the spots in his eyes. The Melancolia 
was nearly finished, and was all or nearly all that he had hoped she would be. 
Dick jested with Bessie, who reminded him that he was ‘a drunken beast’; but 
the reproof did not move him. 

“You can’t understand, Bess. We are in sight of land now, and soon we shall 
lie back and think about what we’ve done. Pll give you three months’ pay when 
the picture’s finished, and next time I have any more work in hand — but that 
doesn’t matter. Won’t three months’ pay make you hate me less?’ 


‘No, it won’t! I hate you, and PII go on hating you. Mr. Torpenhow won’t 
speak to me any more. He’s always looking at maps.’ 

Bessie did not say that she had again laid siege to Torpenhow, or that at the 
end of our passionate pleading he had picked her up, given her a kiss, and put 
her outside the door with the recommendation not to be a little fool. He spent 
most of his time in the company of the Nilghai, and their talk was of war in the 
near future, the hiring of transports, and secret preparations among the 
dockyards. He did not wish to see Dick till the picture was finished. 

‘He’s doing first-class work,’ he said to the Nilghai, ‘and it’s quite out of his 
regular line. But, for the matter of that, so’s his infernal soaking.’ 

‘Never mind. Leave him alone. When he has come to his senses again we’ ll 
carry him off from this place and let him breathe clean air. Poor Dick! I don’t 
envy you, Torp, when his eyes fail.’ 

“Yes, it will be a case of “God help the man who’s chained to our Davie.” The 
worst is that we don’t know when it will happen, and I believe the uncertainty 
and the waiting have sent Dick to the whiskey more than anything else.’ 

‘How the Arab who cut his head open would grin if he knew!’ 

‘He’s at perfect liberty to grin if he can. He’s dead. That’s poor consolation 
now.’ 

In the afternoon of the third day Torpenhow heard Dick calling for him. 

‘All finished!’ he shouted. ‘I’ve done it! Come in! Isn’t she a beauty? Isn’t she 
a darling? I’ve been down to hell to get her; but isn’t she worth it?’ 

Torpenhow looked at the head of a woman who laughed, — a full-lipped, 
hollow-eyed woman who laughed from out of the canvas as Dick had intended 
she would. 

‘Who taught you how to do it?’ said Torpenhow. “The touch and notion have 
nothing to do with your regular work. What a face it is! What eyes, and what 
insolence!’ Unconsciously he threw back his head and laughed with her. ‘She’s 
seen the game played out, — I don’t think she had a good time of it, — and now 
she doesn’t care. Isn’t that the idea?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Where did you get the mouth and chin from? They don’t belong to Bess.’ 

‘They’re — some one else’s. But isn’t it good? Isn’t it thundering good? 
Wasn’t it worth the whiskey? I did it. Alone I did it, and it’s the best I can do.’ 
He drew his breath sharply, and whispered, ‘Just God! what could I not do ten 
years hence, if I can do this now! — By the way, what do you think of it, Bess?’ 

The girl was biting her lips. She loathed Torpenhow because he had taken no 
notice of her. 

‘T think it’s just the horridest, beastliest thing I ever saw,’ she answered, and 


turned away. 

‘More than you will be of that way of thinking, young woman. — Dick, 
there’s a sort of murderous, viperine suggestion in the poise of the head that I 
don’t understand,’ said Torpenhow. 

That’s trick-work,’ said Dick, chuckling with delight at being completely 
understood. ‘I couldn’t resist one little bit of sheer swagger. It’s a French trick, 
and you wouldn’t understand; but it’s got at by slewing round the head a trifle, 
and a tiny, tiny foreshortening of one side of the face from the angle of the chin 
to the top of the left ear. That, and deepening the shadow under the lobe of the 
ear. It was flagrant trick-work; but, having the notion fixed, I felt entitled to play 
with it, — Oh, you beauty!’ 

‘Amen! She is a beauty. I can feel it.’ 

‘So will every man who has any sorrow of his own,’ said Dick, slapping his 
thigh. ‘He shall see his trouble there, and, by the Lord Harry, just when he’s 
feeling properly sorry for himself he shall throw back his head and laugh, — as 
she is laughing. I’ve put the life of my heart and the light of my eyes into her, 
and I don’t care what comes.... I’m tired, — awfully tired. I think I’ll get to 
sleep. Take away the whiskey, it has served its turn, and give Bessie thirty-six 
quid, and three over for luck. Cover the picture.’ 

He dropped asleep in the long chair, hid face white and haggard, almost before 
he had finished the sentence. Bessie tried to take Torpenhow’s hand. ‘Aren’t you 
never going to speak to me any more?’ she said; but Torpenhow was looking at 
Dick. 

‘What a stock of vanity the man has! I’ll take him in hand to-morrow and 
make much of him. He deserves it. — Eh! what was that, Bess?’ 

‘Nothing. I’ll put things tidy here a little, and then I’ll go. You couldn’t give 
the that three months’ pay now, could you? He said you were to.’ 

Torpenhow gave her a check and went to his own rooms. Bessie faithfully 
tidied up the studio, set the door ajar for flight, emptied half a bottle of 
turpentine on a duster, and began to scrub the face of the Melancolia viciously. 
The paint did not smudge quickly enough. She took a palette-knife and scraped, 
following each stroke with the wet duster. In five minutes the picture was a 
formless, scarred muddle of colours. She threw the paint-stained duster into the 
studio stove, stuck out her tongue at the sleeper, and whispered, ‘Bilked!’ as she 
turned to run down the staircase. She would never see Torpenhow any more, but 
she had at least done harm to the man who had come between her and her desire 
and who used to make fun of her. Cashing the check was the very cream of the 
jest to Bessie. Then the little privateer sailed across the Thames, to be swallowed 
up in the gray wilderness of South-the-Water. 


Dick slept till late in the evening, when Torpenhow dragged him off to bed. 
His eyes were as bright as his voice was hoarse. ‘Let’s have another look at the 
picture,’ he said, insistently as a child. 

“You — go — to — bed,’ said Torpenhow. ‘You aren’t at all well, though you 
mayn’t know it. You’re as jumpy as a Cat.’ 

‘I reform to-morrow. Good-night.’ 

As he repassed through the studio, Torpenhow lifted the cloth above the 
picture, and almost betrayed himself by outcries: ‘Wiped out! — scraped out and 
turped out! He’s on the verge of jumps as it is. That’s Bess, — the little fiend! 
Only a woman could have done that!-with the ink not dry on the check, too! 
Dick will be raving mad to-morrow. It was all my fault for trying to help gutter- 
devils. Oh, my poor Dick, the Lord is hitting you very hard!’ 

Dick could not sleep that night, partly for pure joy, and partly because the 
well-known Catherine-wheels inside his eyes had given place to crackling 
volcanoes of many-coloured fire. ‘Spout away,’ he said aloud. 

‘Tve done my work, and now you can do what you please.’ He lay still, 
staring at the ceiling, the long-pent-up delirium of drink in his veins, his brain on 
fire with racing thoughts that would not stay to be considered, and his hands 
crisped and dry. He had just discovered that he was painting the face of the 
Melancolia on a revolving dome ribbed with millions of lights, and that all his 
wondrous thoughts stood embodied hundreds of feet below his tiny swinging 
plank, shouting together in his honour, when something cracked inside his 
temples like an overstrained bowstring, the glittering dome broke inward, and he 
was alone in the thick night. 

‘Pll go to sleep. The room’s very dark. Let’s light a lamp and see how the 
Melancolia looks. There ought to have been a moon.’ 

It was then that Torpenhow heard his name called by a voice that he did not 
know, — in the rattling accents of deadly fear. 

‘He’s looked at the picture,’ was his first thought, as he hurried into the 
bedroom and found Dick sitting up and beating the air with his hands. 

‘Torp! Torp! where are you? For pity’s sake, come to me!’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

Dick clutched at his shoulder. ‘Matter! I’ve been lying here for hours in the 
dark, and you never heard me. Torp, old man, don’t go away. I’m all in the dark. 
In the dark, I tell you!’ 

Torpenhow held the candle within a foot of Dick’s eyes, but there was no light 
in those eyes. He lit the gas, and Dick heard the flame catch. The grip of his 
fingers on Torpenhow’s shoulder made Torpenhow wince. 

‘Don’t leave me. You wouldn’t leave me alone now, would you? I can’t see. 


D’you understand? It’s black, — quite black, — and I feel as if I was falling 
through it all.’ 

‘Steady does it.’ Torpenhow put his arm round Dick and began to rock him 
gently to and fro. 

‘That’s good. Now don’t talk. If I keep very quiet for a while, this darkness 
will lift. It seems just on the point of breaking. H’sh!’ Dick knit his brows and 
stared desperately in front of him. The night air was chilling Torpenhow’s toes. 

‘Can you stay like that a minute?’ he said. ‘Pll get my dressing-gown and 
some slippers.’ 

Dick clutched the bed-head with both hands and waited for the darkness to 
clear away. ‘What a time you’ve been!’ he cried, when Torpenhow returned. ‘It’s 
as black as ever. What are you banging about in the door-way?’ 

‘Long chair, — horse-blanket, — pillow. Going to sleep by you. Lie down 
now; you’ll be better in the morning.’ 

‘I shan’t!’ The voice rose to a wail. ‘My God! I’m blind! I’m blind, and the 
darkness will never go away.’ He made as if to leap from the bed, but 
Torpenhow’s arms were round him, and Torpenhow’s chin was on his shoulder, 
and his breath was squeezed out of him. He could only gasp, ‘Blind!’ and 
wriggle feebly. 

‘Steady, Dickie, steady!’ said the deep voice in his ear, and the grip tightened. 
‘Bite on the bullet, old man, and don’t let them think you’re afraid,’ The grip 
could draw no closer. Both men were breathing heavily. 

Dick threw his head from side to side and groaned. 

‘Let me go,’ he panted. ‘You’re cracking my ribs. We-we mustn’t let them 
think we’re afraid, must we, — all the powers of darkness and that lot?’ 

‘Lie down. It’s all over now.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, obediently. ‘But would you mind letting me hold your hand? 
I feel as if I wanted something to hold on to. One drops through the dark so.’ 

Torpenhow thrust out a large and hairy paw from the long chair. Dick clutched 
it tightly, and in half an hour had fallen asleep. Torpenhow withdrew his hand, 
and, stooping over Dick, kissed him lightly on the forehead, as men do 
sometimes kiss a wounded comrade in the hour of death, to ease his departure. 

In the gray dawn Torpenhow heard Dick talking to himself. He was adrift on 
the shoreless tides of delirium, speaking very quickly — ’It’s a pity, — a great 
pity; but it’s helped, and it must be eaten, Master George. Sufficient unto the day 
is the blindness thereof, and, further, putting aside all Melancolias and false 
humours, it is of obvious notoriety — such as mine was — that the queen can do 
no wrong. Torp doesn’t know that. I’ll tell him when we’re a little farther into 
the desert. 


What a bungle those boatmen are making of the steamer-ropes! They’ll have 
that four-inch hawser chafed through in a minute. I told you so — there she 
goes! White foam on green water, and the steamer slewing round. How good that 
looks! Pl sketch it. No, I can’t. I’m afflicted with ophthalmia. That was one of 
the ten plagues of Egypt, and it extends up the Nile in the shape of cataract. Ha! 
that’s a joke, Torp. Laugh, you graven image, and stand clear of the hawset.... 
It’ll knock you into the water and make your dress all dirty, Maisie dear.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Torpenhow. ‘This happened before. That night on the river.’ 

‘She’ll be sure to say it’s my fault if you get muddy, and you’re quite near 
enough to the breakwater. Maisie, that’s not fair. Ah! I knew you’d miss. 

Low and to the left, dear. But you’ve no conviction. Don’t be angry, darling. 
Pd cut my hand off if it would give you anything more than obstinacy. My right 
hand, if it would serve.’ 

‘Now we mustn’t listen. Here’s an island shouting across seas of 
misunderstanding with a vengeance. But it’s shouting truth, I fancy,’ said 
Torpenhow. 

The babble continued. It all bore upon Maisie. Sometimes Dick lectured at 
length on his craft, then he cursed himself for his folly in being enslaved. He 
pleaded to Maisie for a kiss — only one kiss — before she went away, and 
called to her to come back from Vitry-sur-Marne, if she would; but through all 
his ravings he bade heaven and earth witness that the queen could do no wrong. 

Torpenhow listened attentively, and learned every detail of Dick’s life that had 
been hidden from him. For three days Dick raved through the past, and then a 
natural sleep. ‘What a strain he has been running under, poor chap!’ said 
Torpenhow. ‘Dick, of all men, handing himself over like a dog! And I was 
lecturing him on arrogance! I ought to have known that it was no use to judge a 
man. But I did it. What a demon that girl must be! Dick’s given her his life, — 
confound him! — and she’s given him one kiss apparently.’ 

‘Torp,’ said Dick, from the bed, ‘go out for a walk. You’ve been here too long. 
I'll get up. Hi! This is annoying. I can’t dress myself. Oh, it’s too absurd!’ 

Torpenhow helped him into his clothes and led him to the big chair in the 
studio. He sat quietly waiting under strained nerves for the darkness to lift. It did 
not lift that day, nor the next. Dick adventured on a voyage round the walls. He 
hit his shins against the stove, and this suggested to him that it would be better to 
crawl on all fours, one hand in front of him. Torpenhow found him on the floor. 

‘I’m trying to get the geography of my new possessions,’ said he. ‘D’you 
remember that nigger you gouged in the square? Pity you didn’t keep the odd 
eye. It would have been useful. Any letters for me? Give me all the ones in fat 
gray envelopes with a sort of crown thing outside. They’re of no importance.’ 


Torpenhow gave him a letter with a black M. on the envelope flap. Dick put it 
into his pocket. There was nothing in it that Torpenhow might not have read, but 
it belonged to himself and to Maisie, who would never belong to him. 

“When she finds that I don’t write, she’ ll stop writing. It’s better so. I couldn’t 
be any use to her now,’ Dick argued, and the tempter suggested that he should 
make known his condition. Every nerve in him revolted. ‘I have fallen low 
enough already. I’m not going to beg for pity. Besides, it would be cruel to her.’ 
He strove to put Maisie out of his thoughts; but the blind have many 
opportunities for thinking, and as the tides of his strength came back to him in 
the long employless days of dead darkness, Dick’s soul was troubled to the core. 
Another letter, and another, came from Maisie. Then there was silence, and Dick 
sat by the window, the pulse of summer in the air, and pictured her being won by 
another man, stronger than himself. His imagination, the keener for the dark 
background it worked against, spared him no single detail that might send him 
raging up and down the studio, to stumble over the stove that seemed to be in 
four places at once. Worst of all, tobacco would not taste in the darkness. The 
arrogance of the man had disappeared, and in its place were settled despair that 
Torpenhow knew, and blind passion that Dick confided to his pillow at night. 
The intervals between the paroxysms were filled with intolerable waiting and the 
weight of intolerable darkness. 

‘Come out into the Park,’ said Torpenhow. ‘You haven’t stirred out since the 
beginning of things.’ 

‘What’s the use? There’s no movement in the dark; and, besides,’ — he 
paused irresolutely at the head of the stairs, — ’something will run over me.’ 

‘Not if I’m with you. Proceed gingerly.’ 

The roar of the streets filled Dick with nervous terror, and he clung to 
Torpenhow’s arm. ‘Fancy having to feel for a gutter with your foot!’ he said 
petulantly, as he turned into the Park. ‘Let’s curse God and die.’ 

‘Sentries are forbidden to pay unauthorised compliments. By Jove, there are 
the Guards!’ 

Dick’s figure straightened. ‘Let’s get near ‘em. Let’s go in and look. Let’s get 
on the grass and run. I can smell the trees.’ 

‘Mind the low railing. That’s all right!’ Torpenhow kicked out a tuft of grass 
with his heel. ‘Smell that,’ he said. ‘Isn’t it good?’ Dick sniffed luxuriously. 
‘Now pick up your feet and run.’ They approached as near to the regiment as 
was possible. The clank of bayonets being unfixed made Dick’s nostrils quiver. 

‘Let’s get nearer. They’re in column, aren’t they?’ 

“Yes. How did you know?’ 

‘Felt it. Oh, my men! — my beautiful men!’ He edged forward as though he 


could see. ‘I could draw those chaps once. Who’ll draw ‘em now?’ 

‘They’ll move off in a minute. Don’t jump when the band begins.’ 

‘Huh! I’m not a new charger. It’s the silences that hurt. Nearer, Torp! — 
nearer! Oh, my God, what wouldn’t I give to see ‘em for a minute! — one half- 
minute!’ 

He could hear the armed life almost within reach of him, could hear the slings 
tighten across the bandsman’s chest as he heaved the big drum from the ground. 

‘Sticks crossed above his head,’ whispered Torpenhow. 

‘I know. I know! Who should know if I don’t? H’sh!’ 

The drum-sticks fell with a boom, and the men swung forward to the crash of 
the band. Dick felt the wind of the massed movement in his face, heard the 
maddening tramp of feet and the friction of the pouches on the belts. The big 
drum pounded out the tune. It was a music-hall refrain that made a perfect 
quickstep — 

He must be a man of decent height, 

He must be a man of weight, 

He must come home on a Saturday night 

In a thoroughly sober state; 

He must know how to love me, 

And he must know how to kiss; 

And if he’s enough to keep us both 

I can’t refuse him bliss. 

‘What’s the matter?’ said Torpenhow, as he saw Dick’s head fall when the last 
of the regiment had departed. 

‘Nothing. I feel a little bit out of the running, — that’s all. Torp, take me back. 
Why did you bring me out?’ 


CHAPTER XII 


There were three friends that buried the fourth, 
The mould in his mouth and the dust in his eyes 
And they went south and east, and north, — 
The strong man fights, but the sick man dies. 


There were three friends that spoke of the dead, — 
The strong man fights, but the sick man dies. — 
‘And would he were with us now,’ they said, 
‘The sun in our face and the wind in our eyes.’ 
— Ballad. 


THE NILGHAI was angry with Torpenhow. Dick had been sent to bed, — 
blind men are ever under the orders of those who can see, — and since he had 
returned from the Park had fluently sworn at Torpenhow because he was alive, 
and all the world because it was alive and could see, while he, Dick, was dead in 
the death of the blind, who, at the best, are only burdens upon their associates. 
Torpenhow had said something about a Mrs. Gummidge, and Dick had retired in 
a black fury to handle and re-handle three unopened letters from Maisie. 

The Nilghai, fat, burly, and aggressive, was in Torpenhow’s rooms. 

Behind him sat the Keneu, the Great War Eagle, and between them lay a large 
map embellished with black-and-white-headed pins. 

‘I was wrong about the Balkans,’ said the Nilghai. ‘But I’m not wrong about 
this business. The whole of our work in the Southern Soudan must be done over 
again. The public doesn’t care, of course, but the government does, and they are 
making their arrangements quietly. You know that as well as I do.’ 

‘IT remember how the people cursed us when our troops withdrew from 
Omdurman. It was bound to crop up sooner or later. But I can’t go,’ said 
Torpenhow. He pointed through the open door; it was a hot night. ‘Can you 
blame me?’ 

The Keneu purred above his pipe like a large and very happy cat — ’Don’t 
blame you in the least. It’s uncommonly good of you, and all the rest of it, but 
every man — even you, Torp — must consider his work. I know it sounds brutal, 
but Dick’s out of the race, — down, — gastados expended, finished, done for. 
He has a little money of his own. He won’t starve, and you can’t pull out of your 
slide for his sake. Think of your own reputation.’ 

‘Dick’s was five times bigger than mine and yours put together.’ 

“That was because he signed his name to everything he did. It’s all ended now. 
You must hold yourself in readiness to move out. You can command your own 
prices, and you do better work than any three of us.’ 

‘Don’t tell me how tempting it is. I’ll stay here to look after Dick for a while. 


He’s as cheerful as a bear with a sore head, but I think he likes to have me near 
him.’ 

The Nilghai said something uncomplimentary about soft-headed fools who 
throw away their careers for other fools. Torpenhow flushed angrily. The 
constant strain of attendance on Dick had worn his nerves thin. 

‘There remains a third fate,’ said the Keneu, thoughtfully. ‘Consider this, and 
be not larger fools than necessary. Dick is — or rather was — an able-bodied 
man of moderate attractions and a certain amount of audacity.’ 

‘Oho!’ said the Nilghai, who remembered an affair at Cairo. ‘I begin to see, — 
Torp, I’m sorry.’ 

Torpenhow nodded forgiveness: ‘You were more sorry when he cut you out, 
though. — Go on, Keneu.’ 

‘T’ve often thought, when I’ve seen men die out in the desert, that if the news 
could be sent through the world, and the means of transport were quick enough, 
there would be one woman at least at each man’s bedside.’ 

‘There would be some mighty quaint revelations. Let us be grateful things are 
as they are,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Let us rather reverently consider whether Torp’s three-cornered ministrations 
are exactly what Dick needs just now. — What do you think yourself, Torp?’ 

‘T know they aren’t. But what can I do?’ 

‘Lay the matter before the board. We are all Dick’s friends here. You’ve been 
most in his life.’ 

‘But I picked it up when he was off his head.’ 

‘The greater chance of its being true. I thought we should arrive. Who is she?’ 

Then Torpenhow told a tale in plain words, as a special correspondent who 
knows how to make a verbal precis should tell it. The men listened without 
interruption. 

‘Ts it possible that a man can come back across the years to his calf-love?’ said 
the Keneu. ‘Is it possible?’ 

‘I give the facts. He says nothing about it now, but he sits fumbling three 
letters from her when he thinks I’m not looking. What am I to do?’ 

‘Speak to him,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘Oh yes! Write to her, — I don’t know her full name, remember, — and ask 
her to accept him out of pity. I believe you once told Dick you were sorry for 
him, Nilghai. You remember what happened, eh? Go into the bedroom and 
suggest full confession and an appeal to this Maisie girl, whoever she is. I 
honestly believe he’d try to kill you; and the blindness has made him rather 
muscular.’ 

‘Torpenhow’s course is perfectly clear,’ said the Keneu. ‘He will go to Vitry- 


sur-Marne, which is on the Bezieres-Landes Railway, — single track from 
Tourgas. The Prussians shelled it out in ‘70 because there was a poplar on the 
top of a hill eighteen hundred yards from the church spire There’s a squadron of 
cavalry quartered there, — or ought to be. Where this studio Torp spoke about 
may be I cannot tell. That is Torp’s business. I have given him his route. He will 
dispassionately explain the situation to the girl, and she will come back to Dick, 
— the more especially because, to use Dick’s words, “there is nothing but her 
damned obstinacy to keep them apart.” 

‘And they have four hundred and twenty pounds a year between ‘em. 

Dick never lost his head for figures, even in his delirium. You haven’t the 
shadow of an excuse for not going,’ said the Nilghai. 

Torpenhow looked very uncomfortable. ‘But it’s absurd and impossible. I 
can’t drag her back by the hair.’ 

‘Our business — the business for which we draw our money — is to do 
absurd and impossible things, — generally with no reason whatever except to 
amuse the public. Here we have a reason. The rest doesn’t matter. I shall share 
these rooms with the Nilghai till Torpenhow returns. There will be a batch of 
unbridled “specials” coming to town in a little while, and these will serve as 
their headquarters. Another reason for sending Torpenhow away. Thus 
Providence helps those who help others, and’ — here the Keneu dropped his 
measured speech — ’we can’t have you tied by the leg to Dick when the trouble 
begins. It’s your only chance of getting away; and Dick will be grateful.’ 

‘He will, — worse luck! I can but go and try. I can’t conceive a woman in her 
senses refusing Dick.’ 

‘Talk that out with the girl. I have seen you wheedle an angry Mahdieh 
woman into giving you dates. This won’t be a tithe as difficult. You had better 
not be here to-morrow afternoon, because the Nilghai and I will be in 
possession. It is an order. Obey.’ 

‘Dick,’ said Torpenhow, next morning, ‘can I do anything for you?’ 

‘No! Leave me alone. How often must I remind you that I’m blind?’ 

‘Nothing I could go for to fetch for to carry for to bring?’ 

‘No. Take those infernal creaking boots of yours away.’ 

‘Poor chap!’ said Torpenhow to himself. ‘I must have been sitting on his 
nerves lately. He wants a lighter step.’ Then, aloud, ‘Very well. Since you’re so 
independent, I’m going off for four or five days. Say good-bye at least. The 
housekeeper will look after you, and Keneu has my rooms.’ 

Dick’s face fell. “You won’t be longer than a week at the outside? I know I’m 
touched in the temper, but I can’t get on without you.’ 

‘Can’t you? You’ll have to do without me in a little time, and you’ll be glad 


I’m gone.’ 

Dick felt his way back to the big chair, and wondered what these things might 
mean. He did not wish to be tended by the housekeeper, and yet Torpenhow’s 
constant tenderness jarred on him. He did not exactly know what he wanted. The 
darkness would not lift, and Maisie’s unopened letters felt worn and old from 
much handling. He could never read them for himself as long as life endured; 
but Maisie might have sent him some fresh ones to play with. The Nilghai 
entered with a gift, — a piece of red modelling-wax. He fancied that Dick might 
find interest in using his hands. Dick poked and patted the stuff for a few 
minutes, and, ‘Is it like anything in the world?’ he said drearily. “Take it away. I 
may get the touch of the blind in fifty years. Do you know where Torpenhow has 
gone?’ 

The Nilghai knew nothing. ‘We’re staying in his rooms till he comes back. 
Can we do anything for you?’ 

‘Td like to be left alone, please. Don’t think I’m ungrateful; but I’m best 
alone.’ 

The Nilghai chuckled, and Dick resumed his drowsy brooding and sullen 
rebellion against fate. He had long since ceased to think about the work he had 
done in the old days, and the desire to do more work had departed from him. He 
was exceedingly sorry for himself, and the completeness of his tender grief 
soothed him. But his soul and his body cried for Maisie — Maisie who would 
understand. His mind pointed out that Maisie, having her own work to do, would 
not care. His experience had taught him that when money was exhausted women 
went away, and that when a man was knocked out of the race the others trampled 
on him. ‘Then at the least,’ said Dick, in reply, ‘she could use me as I used Binat, 
— for some sort of a study. I wouldn’t ask more than to be near her again, even 
though I knew that another man was making love to her. Ugh! what a dog I am!’ 

A voice on the staircase began to sing joyfully — 

“When we go — go — go away from here, Our creditors will weep and they 
will wail, Our absence much regretting when they find that they’ve been getting 
Out of England by next Tuesday’s Indian mail.’ 

Following the trampling of feet, slamming of Torpenhow’s door, and the 
sound of voices in strenuous debate, some one squeaked, ‘And see, you good 
fellows, I have found a new water-bottle — firs’-class patent — eh, how you 
say? Open himself inside out.’ 

Dick sprang to his feet. He knew the voice well. ‘That’s Cassavetti, come back 
from the Continent. Now I know why Torp went away. There’s a row 
somewhere, and — I’m out of it!’ 

The Nilghai commanded silence in vain. ‘Thats for my sake,’ Dick said 


bitterly. ‘The birds are getting ready to fly, and they wouldn’t tell me. I can hear 
Morten-Sutherland and Mackaye. Half the War Correspondents in London are 
there; — and I’m out of it.’ 

He stumbled across the landing and plunged into Torpenhow’s room. He could 
feel that it was full of men. ‘Where’s the trouble?’ said he. ‘In the Balkans at 
last? Why didn’t some one tell me?’ 

‘We thought you wouldn’t be interested,’ said the Nilghai, shamefacedly. 

‘It’s in the Soudan, as usual.’ 

“You lucky dogs! Let me sit here while you talk. I shan’t be a skeleton at the 
feast. — Cassavetti, where are you? Your English is as bad as ever.’ 

Dick was led into a chair. He heard the rustle of the maps, and the talk swept 
forward, carrying him with it. Everybody spoke at once, discussing press 
censorships, railway-routes, transport, water-supply, the capacities of generals, 
— these in language that would have horrified a trusting public, — rangint, 
asserting, denouncing, and laughing at the top of their voices. There was the 
glorious certainty of war in the Soudan at any moment. The Nilghai said so, and 
it was well to be in readiness. The Keneu had telegraphed to Cairo for horses; 
Cassavetti had stolen a perfectly inaccurate list of troops that would be ordered 
forward, and was reading it out amid profane interruptions, and the Keneu 
introduced to Dick some man unknown who would be employed as war artist by 
the Central Southern Syndicate. ‘It’s his first outing,’ said the Keneu. ‘Give him 
some tips — about riding camels.’ 

‘Oh, those camels!’ groaned Cassavetti. ‘I shall learn to ride him again, and 
now I am so much all soft! Listen, you good fellows. I know your military 
arrangement very well. There will go the Royal Argalshire Sutherlanders. So it 
was read to me upon best authority.’ 

A roar of laughter interrupted him. 

‘Sit down,’ said the Nilghai. ‘The lists aren’t even made out in the War 
Office.’ 

‘Will there be any force at Suakin?’ aid a voice. 

Then the outcries redoubled, and grew mixed, thus: ‘How many Egyptian 
troops will they use? — God help the Fellaheen! — There’s a railway in 
Plumstead marshes doing duty as a fives-court. — We shall have the Suakin- 
Berber line built at last. — Canadian voyageurs are too careful. Give me a half- 
drunk Krooman in a whale-boat. — Who commands the Desert column? — No, 
they never blew up the big rock in the Ghineh bend. We shall have to be hauled 
up, as usual. — Somebody tell me if there’s an Indian contingent, or I’ll break 
everybody’s head. — Don’t tear the map in two. — It’s a war of occupation, I 
tell you, to connect with the African companies in the South. — There’s Guinea- 


worm in most of the wells on that route.’ Then the Nilghai, despairing of peace, 
bellowed like a fog-horn and beat upon the table with both hands. 

‘But what becomes of Torpenhow?’ said Dick, in the silence that followed. 

‘Torp’s in abeyance just now. He’s off love-making somewhere, I suppose,’ 
said the Nilghai. 

‘He said he was going to stay at home,’ said the Keneu. 

‘Is he?’ said Dick, with an oath. ‘He won’t. I’m not much good now, but if you 
and the Nilghai hold him down I’Il engage to trample on him till he sees reason. 
He’ll stay behind, indeed! He’s the best of you all. There’ll be some tough work 
by Omdurman. We shall come there to stay, this time. 

But I forgot. I wish I were going with you.’ 

‘So do we all, Dickie,’ said the Keneu. 

‘And I most of all,’ said the new artist of the Central Southern Syndicate. 

‘Could you tell me — —’ 

‘T’ll give you one piece of advice,’ Dick answered, moving towards the door. 
‘If you happen to be cut over the head in a scrimmage, don’t guard. 

Tell the man to go on cutting. You’ll find it cheapest in the end. Thanks for 
letting me look in.’ 

‘There’s grit in Dick,’ said the Nilghai, an hour later, when the room was 
emptied of all save the Keneu. 

‘It was the sacred call of the war-trumpet. Did you notice how he answered to 
it? Poor fellow! Let’s look at him,’ said the Keneu. 

The excitement of the talk had died away. Dick was sitting by the studio table, 
with his head on his arms, when the men came in. He did not change his 
position. 

‘It hurts,’ he moaned. ‘God forgive me, but it hurts cruelly; and yet, y’know, 
the world has a knack of spinning round all by itself. Shall I see Torp before he 
goes?’ 

‘Oh, yes. You’ll see him,’ said the Nilghai. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The sun went down an hour ago, 

I wonder if I face towards home; 

If I lost my way in the light of day 
How shall I find it now night is come? 
— Old Song. 


‘MAISIE, come to bed.’ 

‘It’s so hot I can’t sleep. Don’t worry.’ 

Maisie put her elbows on the window-sill and looked at the moonlight on the 
Straight, poplar-flanked road. Summer had come upon Vitry-sur-Marne and 
parched it to the bone. The grass was dry-burnt in the meadows, the clay by the 
bank of the river was caked to brick, the roadside flowers were long since dead, 
and the roses in the garden hung withered on their stalks. The heat in the little 
low bedroom under the eaves was almost intolerable. The very moonlight on the 
wall of Kami’s studio across the road seemed to make the night hotter, and the 
shadow of the big bell-handle by the closed gate cast a bar of inky black that 
caught Maisie’s eye and annoyed her. 

‘Horrid thing! It should be all white,’ she murmured. ‘And the gate isn’t in the 
middle of the wall, either. I never noticed that before.’ 

Maisie was hard to please at that hour. First, the heat of the past few weeks 
had worn her down; secondly, her work, and particularly the study of a female 
head intended to represent the Melancolia and not finished in time for the Salon, 
was unsatisfactory; thirdly, Kami had said as much two days before; fourthly, — 
but so completely fourthly that it was hardly worth thinking about, — Dick, her 
property, had not written to her for more than six weeks. She was angry with the 
heat, with Kami, and with her work, but she was exceedingly angry with Dick. 

She had written to him three times, — each time proposing a fresh treatment 
of her Melancolia. Dick had taken no notice of these communications. She had 
resolved to write no more. When she returned to England in the autumn — for 
her pride’s sake she could not return earlier — she would speak to him. She 
missed the Sunday afternoon conferences more than she cared to admit. All that 
Kami said was, ‘Continuez, mademoiselle, continuez toujours,’ and he had been 
repeating the wearisome counsel through the hot summer, exactly like a cicada, 
— an old gray cicada in a black alpaca coat, white trousers, and a huge felt hat. 

But Dick had tramped masterfully up and down her little studio north of the 
cool green London park, and had said things ten times worse than continuez, 
before he snatched the brush out of her hand and showed her where the error lay. 
His last letter, Maisie remembered, contained some trivial advice about not 


sketching in the sun or drinking water at wayside farmhouses; and he had said 
that not once, but three times, — as if he did not know that Maisie could take 
care of herself. 

But what was he doing, that he could not trouble to write? A murmur of voices 
in the road made her lean from the window. A cavalryman of the little garrison in 
the town was talking to Kami’s cook. The moonlight glittered on the scabbard of 
his sabre, which he was holding in his hand lest it should clank inopportunely. 
The cook’s cap cast deep shadows on her face, which was close to the 
conscript’s. He slid his arm round her waist, and there followed the sound of a 
kiss. 

‘Faugh!’ said Maisie, stepping back. 

‘What’s that?’ said the red-haired girl, who was tossing uneasily outside her 
bed. 

‘Only a conscript kissing the cook,’ said Maisie. 

‘They’ve gone away now.’ She leaned out of the window again, and put a 
shawl over her nightgown to guard against chills. There was a very small night- 
breeze abroad, and a sun-baked rose below nodded its head as one who knew 
unutterable secrets. Was it possible that Dick should turn his thoughts from her 
work and his own and descend to the degradation of Suzanne and the conscript? 
He could not! The rose nodded its head and one leaf therewith. It looked like a 
naughty little devil scratching its ear. 

Dick could not, ‘because,’ thought Maisie, ‘he is mind, — mine, — mine. He 
said he was. I’m sure I don’t care what he does. It will only spoil his work if he 
does; and it will spoil mine too.’ 

The rose continued to nod it the futile way peculiar to flowers. There was no 
earthly reason why Dick should not disport himself as he chose, except that he 
was called by Providence, which was Maisie, to assist Maisie in her work. And 
her work was the preparation of pictures that went sometimes to English 
provincial exhibitions, as the notices in the scrap-book proved, and that were 
invariably rejected by the Salon when Kami was plagued into allowing her to 
send them up. Her work in the future, it seemed, would be the preparation of 
pictures on exactly similar lines which would be rejected in exactly the same 
way — — The red-haired girl threshed distressfully across the sheets. ‘It’s too 
hot to sleep,’ she moaned; and the interruption jarred. 

Exactly the same way. Then she would divide her years between the little 
studio in England and Kami’s big studio at Vitry-sur-Marne. No, she would go to 
another master, who should force her into the success that was her right, if 
patient toil and desperate endeavour gave one a right to anything. Dick had told 
her that he had worked ten years to understand his craft. She had worked ten 


years, and ten years were nothing. Dick had said that ten years were nothing, — 
but that was in regard to herself only. He had said — this very man who could 
not find time to write — that he would wait ten years for her, and that she was 
bound to come back to him sooner or later. He had said this in the absurd letter 
about sunstroke and diphtheria; and then he had stopped writing. He was 
wandering up and down moonlit streets, kissing cooks. She would like to lecture 
him now, — not in her nightgown, of course, but properly dressed, severely and 
from a height. Yet if he was kissing other girls he certainly would not care 
whether she lecture him or not. He would laugh at her. Very good. 

She would go back to her studio and prepare pictures that went, etc., etc. 

The mill-wheel of thought swung round slowly, that no section of it might be 
slurred over, and the red-haired girl tossed and turned behind her. 

Maisie put her chin in her hands and decided that there could be no doubt 
whatever of the villainy of Dick. To justify herself, she began, unwomanly, to 
weigh the evidence. There was a boy, and he had said he loved her. And he 
kissed her, — kissed her on the cheek, — by a yellow sea-poppy that nodded its 
head exactly like the maddening dry rose in the garden. Then there was an 
interval, and men had told her that they loved her — just when she was busiest 
with her work. Then the boy came back, and at their very second meeting had 
told her that he loved her. Then he had — — But there was no end to the things 
he had done. He had given her his time and his powers. He had spoken to her of 
Art, housekeeping, technique, teacups, the abuse of pickles as a stimulant, — 
that was rude, — sable hair-brushes, — he had given her the best in her stock, — 
she used them daily; he had given her advice that she profited by, and now and 
again — a look. Such a look! The look of a beaten hound waiting for the word to 
crawl to his mistress’s feet. In return she had given him nothing whatever, except 
— here she brushed her mouth against the open-work sleeve f her nightgown — 
the privilege of kissing her once. And on the mouth, too. Disgraceful! Was that 
not enough, and more than enough? and if it was not, had he not cancelled the 
debt by not writing and — probably kissing other girls? ‘Maisie, you’ll catch a 
chill. Do go and lie down,’ said the wearied voice of her companion. ‘I can’t 
sleep a wink with you at the window.’ 

Maisie shrugged her shoulders and did not answer. She was reflecting on the 
meannesses of Dick, and on other meannesses with which he had nothing to do. 
The moonlight would not let her sleep. It lay on the skylight of the studio across 
the road in cold silver; she stared at it intently and her thoughts began to slide 
one into the other. The shadow of the big bell-handle in the wall grew short, 
lengthened again, and faded out as the moon went down behind the pasture and a 
hare came limping home across the road. Then the dawn-wind washed through 


the upland grasses, and brought coolness with it, and the cattle lowed by the 
drought-shrunk river. Maisie’s head fell forward on the window-sill, and the 
tangle of black hair covered her arms. 

‘Maisie, wake up. You’ll catch a chill.’ 

“Yes, dear; yes, dear.’ She staggered to her bed like a wearied child, and as she 
buried her face in the pillows she muttered, ‘I think — I think... 

But he ought to have written.’ 

Day brought the routine of the studio, the smell of paint and turpentine, and 
the monotone wisdom of Kami, who was a leaden artist, but a golden teacher if 
the pupil were only in sympathy with him. Maisie was not in sympathy that day, 
and she waited impatiently for the end of the work. 

She knew when it was coming; for Kami would gather his black alpaca coat 
into a bunch behind him, and, with faded flue eyes that saw neither pupils nor 
canvas, look back into the past to recall the history of one Binat. ‘You have all 
done not so badly,’ he would say. ‘But you shall remember that it is not enough 
to have the method, and the art, and the power, nor even that which is touch, but 
you shall have also the conviction that nails the work to the wall. Of the so many 
I taught,’ — here the students would begin to unfix drawing-pins or get their 
tubes together, — ’the very so many that I have taught, the best was Binat. All 
that comes of the study and the work and the knowledge was to him even when 
he came. After he left me he should have done all that could be done with the 
colour, the form, and the knowledge. Only, he had not the conviction. So to-day I 
hear no more of Binat, — the best of my pupils, — and that is long ago. So to- 
day, too, you will be glad to hear no more of me. Continuez, mesdemoiselles, 
and, above all, with conviction.’ 

He went into the garden to smoke and mourn over the lost Binat as the pupils 
dispersed to their several cottages or loitered in the studio to make plans for the 
cool of the afternoon. 

Maisie looked at her very unhappy Melancolia, restrained a desire to grimace 
before it, and was hurrying across the road to write a letter to Dick, when she 
was aware of a large man on a white troop-horse. How Torpenhow had managed 
in the course of twenty hours to find his way to the hearts of the cavalry officers 
in quarters at Vitry-sur-Marne, to discuss with them the certainty of a glorious 
revenge for France, to reduce the colonel to tears of pure affability, and to 
borrow the best horse in the squadron for the journey to Kami’s studio, is a 
mystery that only special correspondents can unravel. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said he. ‘It seems an absurd question to ask, but the fact is 
that I don’t know her by any other name: Is there any young lady here that is 
called Maisie?’ 


‘Tam Maisie,’ was the answer from the depths of a great sun-hat. 

‘I ought to introduce myself,’ he said, as the horse capered in the blinding 
white dust. ‘My name is Torpenhow. Dick Heldar is my best friend, and — and 
— the fact is that he has gone blind.’ 

‘Blind!’ said Maisie, stupidly. ‘He can’t be blind.’ 

‘He has been stone-blind for nearly two months.’ 

Maisie lifted up her face, and it was pearly white. ‘No! No! Not blind! I won’t 
have him blind!’ 

“Would you care to see for yourself?’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Now, — at once?’ 

‘Oh, no! The Paris train doesn’t go through this place till to-night. There will 
be ample time.’ 

‘Did Mr. Heldar send you to me?’ 

‘Certainly not. Dick wouldn’t do that sort of thing. He’s sitting in his studio, 
turning over some letters that he can’t read because he’s blind.’ 

There was a sound of choking from the sun-hat. Maisie bowed her head and 
went into the cottage, where the red-haired girl was on a sofa, complaining of a 
headache. 

‘Dick’s blind!’ said Maisie, taking her breath quickly as she steadied herself 
against a chair-back. ‘My Dick’s blind!’ 

‘What?’ The girl was on the sofa no longer. 

‘A man has come from England to tell me. He hasn’t written to me for six 
weeks.’ 

‘Are you going to him?’ 

‘T must think.’ 

‘Think! I should go back to London and see him and I should kiss his eyes and 
kiss them and kiss them until they got well again! If you don’t go I shall. Oh, 
what am I talking about? You wicked little idiot! Go to him at once. Go!’ 

Torpenhow’s neck was blistering, but he preserved a smile of infinite patience 
as Maisie’s appeared bareheaded in the sunshine. 

‘I am coming,’ said she, her eyes on the ground. 

“You will be at Vitry Station, then, at seven this evening.’ This was an order 
delivered by one who was used to being obeyed. Maisie said nothing, but she felt 
grateful that there was no chance of disputing with this big man who took 
everything for granted and managed a squealing horse with one hand. She 
returned to the red-haired girl, who was weeping bitterly, and between tears, 
kisses, — very few of those, — menthol, packing, and an interview with Kami, 
the sultry afternoon wore away. 

Thought might come afterwards. Her present duty was to go to Dick, — Dick 


who owned the wondrous friend and sat in the dark playing with her unopened 
letters. 

‘But what will you do,’ she said to her companion. 

‘T? Oh, I shall stay here and — finish your Melancolia,’ she said, smiling 
pitifully. “Write to me afterwards.’ 

That night there ran a legend through Vitry-sur-Marne of a mad Englishman, 
doubtless suffering from sunstroke, who had drunk all the officers of the garrison 
under the table, had borrowed a horse from the lines, and had then and there 
eloped, after the English custom, with one of those more mad English girls who 
drew pictures down there under the care of that good Monsieur Kami. 

‘They are very droll,’ said Suzanne to the conscript in the moonlight by the 
studio wall. ‘She walked always with those big eyes that saw nothing, and yet 
she kisses me on both cheeks as though she were my sister, and gives me — see 
— ten francs!’ 

The conscript levied a contribution on both gifts; for he prided himself on 
being a good soldier. 

Torpenhow spoke very little to Maisie during the journey to Calais; but he was 
careful to attend to all her wants, to get her a compartment entirely to herself, 
and to leave her alone. He was amazed of the ease with which the matter had 
been accomplished. 

‘The safest thing would be to let her think things out. By Dick’s showing, — 
when he was off his head, — she must have ordered him about very thoroughly. 
Wonder how she likes being under orders.’ 

Maisie never told. She sat in the empty compartment often with her eyes shut, 
that she might realise the sensation of blindness. It was an order that she should 
return to London swiftly, and she found herself at last almost beginning to enjoy 
the situation. This was better than looking after luggage and a red-haired friend 
who never took any interest in her surroundings. But there appeared to be a 
feeling in the air that she, Maisie, — of all people, — was in disgrace. Therefore 
she justified her conduct to herself with great success, till Torpenhow came up to 
her on the steamer and without preface began to tell the story of Dick’s 
blindness, suppressing a few details, but dwelling at length on the miseries of 
delirium. He stopped before he reached the end, as though he had lost interest in 
the subject, and went forward to smoke. Maisie was furious with him and with 
herself. 

She was hurried on from Dover to London almost before she could ask for 
breakfast, and — she was past any feeling of indignation now — was bidden 
curtly to wait in a hall at the foot of some lead-covered stairs while Torpenhow 
went up to make inquiries. Again the knowledge that she was being treated like a 


naughty little girl made her pale cheeks flame. It was all Dick’s fault for being so 
stupid as to go blind. 

Torpenhow led her up to a shut door, which he opened very softly. Dick was 
sitting by the window, with his chin on his chest. There were three envelopes in 
his hand, and he turned them over and over. The big man who gave orders was 
no longer by her side, and the studio door snapped behind her. 

Dick thrust the letters into his pocket as he heard the sound. ‘Hullo, Topr! Is 
that you? I’ve been so lonely.’ 

His voice had taken the peculiar flatness of the blind. Maisie pressed herself 
up into a corner of the room. Her heart was beating furiously, and she put one 
hand on her breast to keep it quiet. Dick was staring directly at her, and she 
realised for the first time that he was blind. 

Shutting her eyes in a rail-way carriage to open them when she pleased was 
child’s play. This man was blind though his eyes were wide open. 

‘Torp, is that you? They said you were coming.’ Dick looked puzzled and a 
little irritated at the silence. 

‘No; it’s only me,’ was the answer, in a strained little whisper. Maisie could 
hardly move her lips. 

‘H’m!’ said Dick, composedly, without moving. ‘This is a new phenomenon. 
Darkness I’m getting used to; but I object to hearing voices.’ 

Was he mad, then, as well as blind, that he talked to himself? Maisie’s heart 
beat more wildly, and she breathed in gasps. Dick rose and began to feel his way 
across the room, touching each table and chair as he passed. Once he caught his 
foot on a rug, and swore, dropping on his knees to feel what the obstruction 
might be. Maisie remembered him walking in the Park as though all the earth 
belonged to him, tramping up and down her studio two months ago, and flying 
up the gangway of the Channel steamer. The beating of her heart was making her 
sick, and Dick was coming nearer, guided by the sound of her breathing. She put 
out a hand mechanically to ward him off or to draw him to herself, she did not 
know which. It touched his chest, and he stepped back as though he had been 
shot. 

‘It’s Maisie!’ said he, with a dry sob. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

‘I came — I came — to see you, please.’ 

Dick’s lips closed firmly. 

‘Won’t you sit down, then? You see, I’ve had some bother with my eyes, and 

‘I know. I know. Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘T couldn’t write.’ 

“You might have told Mr. Torpenhow.’ 


“What has he to do with my affairs?’ 

‘He — he brought me from Vitry-sur-Marne. He thought I ought to see you.’ 

‘Why, what has happened? Can I do anything for you? No, I can’t. I forgot.’ 

‘Oh, Dick, I’m so sorry! I’ve come to tell you, and — — Let me take you 
back to your chair.’ 

‘Don’t! I’m not a child. You only do that out of pity. I never meant to tell you 
anything about it. I’m no good now. I’m down and done for. Let me alone!’ 

He groped back to his chair, his chest labouring as he sat down. 

Maisie watched him, and the fear went out of her heart, to be followed by a 
very bitter shame. He had spoken a truth that had been hidden from the girl 
through every step of the impetuous flight to London; for he was, indeed, down 
and done for — masterful no longer but rather a little abject; neither an artist 
stronger than she, nor a man to be looked up to — only some blind one that sat 
in a chair and seemed on the point of crying. She was immensely and 
unfeignedly sorry for him — more sorry than she had ever been for any one in 
her life, but not sorry enough to deny his words. 

So she stood still and felt ashamed and a little hurt, because she had honestly 
intended that her journey should end triumphantly; and now she was only filled 
with pity most startlingly distinct from love. 

‘Well?’ said Dick, his face steadily turned away. ‘I never meant to worry you 
any more. What’s the matter?’ 

He was conscious that Maisie was catching her breath, but was as unprepared 
as herself for the torrent of emotion that followed. She had dropped into a chair 
and was sobbing with her face hidden in her hands. 

‘T can’t — I can’t!’ she cried desperately. ‘Indeed, I can’t. It isn’t my fault. 

I’m so sorry. Oh, Dickie, I’m so sorry.’ 

Dick’s shoulders straightened again, for the words lashed like a whip. 

Still the sobbing continued. It is not good to realise that you have failed in the 
hour of trial or flinched before the mere possibility of making sacrifices. 

‘I do despise myself — indeed I do. But I can’t. Oh, Dickie, you wouldn’t ask 
me — would you?’ wailed Maisie. 

She looked up for a minute, and by chance it happened that Dick’s eyes fell on 
hers. The unshaven face was very white and set, and the lips were trying to force 
themselves into a smile. But it was the worn-out eyes that Maisie feared. Her 
Dick had gone blind and left in his place some one that she could hardly 
recognise till he spoke. 

‘Who is asking you to do anything, Maisie? I told you how it would be. 

What’s the use of worrying? For pity’s sake don’t cry like that; it isn’t worth 
it.’ 


“You don’t know how I hate myself. Oh, Dick, help me — help me!’ The 
passion of tears had grown beyond her control and was beginning to alarm the 
man. He stumbled forward and put his arm round her, and her head fell on his 
shoulder. 

‘Hush, dear, hush! Don’t cry. You’re quite right, and you’ve nothing to 
reproach yourself with — you never had. You’re only a little upset by the 
journey, and I don’t suppose you’ve had any breakfast. What a brute Torp was to 
bring you over.’ 

‘I wanted to come. I did indeed,’ she protested. 

‘Very well. And now you’ve come and seen, and I’m — immensely grateful. 

When you’re better you shall go away and get something to eat. What sort of a 
passage did you have coming over?’ 

Maisie was crying more subduedly, for the first time in her life glad that she 
had something to lean against. Dick patted her on the shoulder tenderly but 
clumsily, for he was not quite sure where her shoulder might be. 

She drew herself out of his arms at last and waited, trembling and most 
unhappy. He had felt his way to the window to put the width of the room 
between them, and to quiet a little the tumult in his heart. 

‘Are you better now?’ he said. 

“Yes, but — don’t you hate me?’ 

‘T hate you? My God! I?’ 

‘Isn’t — isn’t there anything I could do for you, then? Pl stay here in England 
to do it, if you like. Perhaps I could come and see you sometimes.’ 

‘T think not, dear. It would be kindest not to see me any more, please. I don’t 
want to seem rude, but — don’t you think — perhaps you had almost better go 
now.’ 

He was conscious that he could not bear himself as a man if the strain 
continued much longer. 

‘I don’t deserve anything else. I’ll go, Dick. Oh, I’m so miserable.’ 

‘Nonsense. You’ve nothing to worry about; I’d tell you if you had. Wait a 
moment, dear. I’ve got something to give you first. I meant it for you ever since 
this little trouble began. It’s my Melancolia; she was a beauty when I last saw 
her. You can keep her for me, and if ever you’re poor you can sell her. She’s 
worth a few hundreds at any state of the market.’ He groped among his canvases. 
‘She’s framed in black. Is this a black frame that I have my hand on? There she 
is. What do you think of her?’ 

He turned a scarred formless muddle of paint towards Maisie, and the eyes 
Strained as though they would catch her wonder and surprise. One thing and one 
thing only could she do for him. 


‘Well?’ 

The voice was fuller and more rounded, because the man knew he was 
speaking of his best work. Maisie looked at the blur, and a lunatic desire to laugh 
caught her by the throat. But for Dick’s sake — whatever this mad blankness 
might mean — she must make no sign. Her voice choked with hard-held tears as 
she answered, still gazing at the wreck — ’Oh, Dick, it is good!’ 

He heard the little hysterical gulp and took it for tribute. ‘Won’t you have it, 
then? I’ll send it over to your house if you will.’ 

‘T? Oh yes — thank you. Ha! ha!’ If she did not fly at once the laughter that 
was worse than tears would kill her. She turned and ran, choking and blinded, 
down the staircases that were empty of life to take refuge in a cab and go to her 
house across the Parks. There she sat down in the dismantled drawing-room and 
thought of Dick in his blindness, useless till the end of life, and of herself in her 
own eyes. Behind the sorrow, the shame, and the humiliation, lay fear of the cold 
wrath of the red-haired girl when Maisie should return. Maisie had never feared 
her companion before. Not until she found herself saying, ‘Well, he never asked 
me,’ did she realise her scorn of herself. 

And that is the end of Maisie. 





For Dick was reserved more searching torment. He could not realise at first 
that Maisie, whom he had ordered to go had left him without a word of farewell. 
He was savagely angry against Torpenhow, who had brought upon him this 
humiliation and troubled his miserable peace. Then his dark hour came and he 
was alone with himself and his desires to get what help he could from the 
darkness. The queen could do no wrong, but in following the right, so far as it 
served her work, she had wounded her one subject more than his own brain 
would let him know. 

‘It’s all I had and I’ve lost it,’ he said, as soon as the misery permitted clear 
thinking. ‘And Torp will think that he has been so infernally clever that I shan’t 
have the heart to tell him. I must think this out quietly.’ 

‘Hullo!’ said Torpenhow, entering the studio after Dick had enjoyed two hours 
of thought. ‘I’m back. Are you feeling any better?’ 

‘Torp, I don’t know what to say. Come here.’ Dick coughed huskily, 
wondering, indeed, what he should say, and how to say it temperately. 

‘What’s the need for saying anything? Get up and tramp.’ Torpenhow was 
perfectly satisfied. 

They walked up and down as of custom, Torpenhow’s hand on Dick’s 
shoulder, and Dick buried in his own thoughts. 

‘How in the world did you find it all out?’ said Dick, at last. 


“You shouldn’t go off your head if you want to keep secrets, Dickie. It was 
absolutely impertinent on my part; but if you’d seen me rocketing about on a 
half-trained French troop-horse under a blazing sun you’d have laughed. There 
will be a charivari in my rooms to-night. Seven other devils — — ’ 

‘I know — the row in the Southern Soudan. I surprised their councils the other 
day, and it made me unhappy. Have you fixed your flint to go? Who d’you work 
for?’ 

‘Haven’t signed any contracts yet. I wanted to see how your business would 
turn out.’ 

“Would you have stayed with me, then, if — things had gone wrong?’ He put 
his question cautiously. 

‘Don’t ask me too much. I’m only a man.’ 

“You’ve tried to be an angel very successfully.’ 

‘Oh ye — es!... Well, do you attend the function to-night? We shall be half 
screwed before the morning. All the men believe the war’s a certainty.’ 

‘I don’t think I will, old man, if it’s all the same to you. Pll stay quiet here.’ 

‘And meditate? I don’t blame you. You observe a good time if ever a man 
did.’ 

That night there was a tumult on the stairs. The correspondents poured in from 
theatre, dinner, and music-hall to Torpenhow’s room that they might discuss 
their plan of campaign in the event of military operations becoming a certainty. 
Torpenhow, the Keneu, and the Nilghai had bidden all the men they had worked 
with to the orgy; and Mr. Beeton, the housekeeper, declared that never before in 
his checkered experience had he seen quite such a fancy lot of gentlemen. They 
waked the chambers with shoutings and song; and the elder men were quite as 
bad as the younger. For the chances of war were in front of them, and all knew 
what those meant. 

Sitting in his own room a little perplexed by the noise across the landing, Dick 
suddenly began to laugh to himself. 

“When one comes to think of it the situation is intensely comic. Maisie’s quite 
right — poor little thing. I didn’t know she could cry like that before; but now I 
know what Torp thinks, I’m sure he’d be quite fool enough to stay at home and 
try to console me — if he knew. Besides, it isn’t nice to own that you’ve been 
thrown over like a broken chair. I must carry this business through alone — as 
usual. If there isn’t a war, and Torp finds out, I shall look foolish, that’s all. If 
there is a way I mustn’t interfere with another man’s chances. Business is 
business, and I want to be alone — I want to be alone. What a row they’re 
making!’ 

Somebody hammered at the studio door. 


‘Come out and frolic, Dickie,’ said the Nilghai. 

‘I should like to, but I can’t. I’m not feeling frolicsome.’ 

‘Then, I’ ll tell the boys and they’ II drag you like a badger.’ 

‘Please not, old man. On my word, I’d sooner be left alone just now.’ 

‘Very good. Can we send anything in to you? Fizz, for instance. 

Cassavetti is beginning to sing songs of the Sunny South already.’ 

For one minute Dick considered the proposition seriously. 

‘No, thanks, I’ve a headache already.’ 

‘Virtuous child. That’s the effect of emotion on the young. All my 
congratulations, Dick. I also was concerned in the conspiracy for your welfare.’ 

‘Go to the devil — oh, send Binkie in here.’ 

The little dog entered on elastic feet, riotous from having been made much of 
all the evening. He had helped to sing the choruses; but scarcely inside the studio 
he realised that this was no place for tail-wagging, and settled himself on Dick’s 
lap till it was bedtime. Then he went to bed with Dick, who counted every hour 
as it struck, and rose in the morning with a painfully clear head to receive 
Torpenhow’s more formal congratulations and a particular account of the last 
night’s revels. 

“You aren’t looking very happy for a newly accepted man,’ said Torpenhow. 

‘Never mind that — it’s my own affair, and I’m all right. Do you really go?’ 

“Yes. With the old Central Southern as usual. They wired, and I accepted on 
better terms than before.’ 

“When do you start?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow — for Brindisi.’ 

‘Thank God.’ Dick spoke from the bottom of his heart. 

‘Well, that’s not a pretty way of saying you’re glad to get rid of me. But men 
in your condition are allowed to be selfish.’ 

‘T didn’t mean that. Will you get a hundred pounds cashed for me before you 
leave?’ 

‘That’s a slender amount for housekeeping, isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh, it’s only for — marriage expenses.’ 

Torpenhow brought him the money, counted it out in fives and tens, and 
carefully put it away in the writing table. 

‘Now I suppose I shall have to listen to his ravings about his girl until I go. 
Heaven send us patience with a man in love!’ he said to himself. 

But never a word did Dick say of Maisie or marriage. He hung in the doorway 
of Torpenhow’s room when the latter was packing and asked innumerable 
questions about the coming campaign, till Torpenhow began to feel annoyed. 

“You’re a secretive animal, Dickie, and you consume your own smoke, don’t 


you?’ he said on the last evening. 

‘I — I suppose so. By the way, how long do you think this war will last?’ 

‘Days, weeks, or months. One can never tell. It may go on for years.’ 

‘I wish I were going.’ 

‘Good Heavens! You’re the most unaccountable creature! Hasn’t it occurred 
to you that you’re going to be married — thanks to me?’ 

‘Of course, yes. I’m going to be married — so I am. Going to be married. 

I’m awfully grateful to you. Haven’t I told you that?’ 

“You might be going to be hanged by the look of you,’ said Torpenhow. 

And the next day Torpenhow bade him good-bye and left him to the loneliness 
he had so much desired. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Yet at the last, ere our spearmen had found him, 
Yet at the last, ere a sword-thrust could save, 

Yet at the last, with his masters around him, 

He of the Faith spoke as master to slave; 

Yet at the last, tho’ the Kafirs had maimed him, 
Broken by bondage and wrecked by the reiver, — 
Yet at the last, tho’ the darkness had claimed him, 
He called upon Allah and died a believer. 

— Kizzilbashi. 


‘BEG your pardon, Mr. Heldar, but — but isn’t nothin’ going to happen?’ said 
Mr. Beeton. 

‘No!’ Dick had just waked to another morning of blank despair and his temper 
was of the shortest. 

“Tain’t my regular business, 0’ course, sir; and what I say is, “Mind your own 
business and let other people mind theirs;” but just before Mr. 

Torpenhow went away he give me to understand, like, that you might be 
moving into a house of your own, so to speak — a sort of house with rooms 
upstairs and downstairs where you’d be better attended to, though I try to act just 
by all our tenants. Don’t I?’ 

‘Ah! That must have been a mad-house. I shan’t trouble you to take me there 
yet. Get me my breakfast, please, and leave me alone.’ 

‘I hope I haven’t done anything wrong, sir, but you know I hope that as far as 
a man can I tries to do the proper thing by all the gentlemen in chambers — and 
more particular those whose lot is hard — such as you, for instance, Mr. Heldar. 
You likes soft-roe bloater, don’t you? Soft-roe bloaters is scarcer than hard-roe, 
but what I says is, “Never mind a little extra trouble so long as you give 
satisfaction to the tenants.” ‘ 

Mr. Beeton withdrew and left Dick to himself. Torpenhow had been long 
away; there was no more rioting in the chambers, and Dick had settled down to 
his new life, which he was weak enough to consider nothing better than death. 

It is hard to live alone in the dark, confusing the day and night; dropping to 
sleep through sheer weariness at mid-day, and rising restless in the chill of the 
dawn. At first Dick, on his awakenings, would grope along the corridors of the 
chambers till he heard some one snore. Then he would know that the day had not 
yet come, and return wearily to his bedroom. 

Later he learned not to stir till there was a noise and movement in the house 
and Mr. Beeton advised him to get up. Once dressed — and dressing, now that 
Torpenhow was away, was a lengthy business, because collars, ties, and the like 
hid themselves in far corners of the room, and search meant head-beating against 


chairs and trunks — once dressed, there was nothing whatever to do except to sit 
still and brood till the three daily meals came. Centuries separated breakfast 
from lunch and lunch from dinner, and though a man prayed for hundreds of 
years that his mind might be taken from him, God would never hear. Rather the 
mind was quickened and the revolving thoughts ground against each other as 
millstones grind when there is no corn between; and yet the brain would not 
wear out and give him rest. It continued to think, at length, with imagery and all 
manner of reminiscences. It recalled Maisie and past success, reckless travels by 
land and sea, the glory of doing work and feeling that it was good, and suggested 
all that might have happened had the eyes only been faithful to their duty. When 
thinking ceased through sheer weariness, there poured into Dick’s soul tide on 
tide of overwhelming, purposeless fear — dread of starvation always, terror lest 
the unseen ceiling should crush down upon him, fear of fire in the chambers and 
a louse’s death in red flame, and agonies of fiercer horror that had nothing to do 
with any fear of death. Then Dick bowed his head, and clutching the arms of his 
chair fought with his sweating self till the tinkle of plates told him that 
something to eat was being set before him. 

Mr. Beeton would bring the meal when he had time to spare, and Dick learned 
to hang upon his speech, which dealt with badly fitted gas-plugs, waste-pipes out 
of repair, little tricks for driving picture-nails into walls, and the sins of the 
charwoman or the housemaids. In the lack of better things the small gossip of a 
servant” hall becomes immensely interesting, and the screwing of a washer on a 
tap an event to be talked over for days. 

Once or twice a week, too, Mr. Beeton would take Dick out with him when he 
went marketing in the morning to haggle with tradesmen over fish, lamp-wicks, 
mustard, tapioca, and so forth, while Dick rested his weight first on one foot and 
then on the other and played aimlessly with the tins and string-ball on the 
counter. Then they would perhaps meet one of Mr. Beeton’s friends, and Dick, 
standing aside a little, would hold his peace till Mr. Beeton was willing to go on 
again. 

The life did not increase his self-respect. He abandoned shaving as a 
dangerous exercise, and being shaved in a barber’s shop meant exposure of his 
infirmity. He could not see that his clothes were properly brushed, and since he 
had never taken any care of his personal appearance he became every known 
variety of sloven. A blind man cannot deal with cleanliness till he has been some 
months used to the darkness. If he demand attendance and grow angry at the 
want of it, he must assert himself and stand upright. Then the meanest menial 
can see that he is blind and, therefore, of no consequence. A wise man will keep 
his eyes on the floor and sit still. For amusement he may pick coal lump by lump 


out of the scuttle with the tongs and pile it in a little heap in the fender, keeping 
count of the lumps, which must all be put back again, one by one and very 
carefully. He may set himself sums if he cares to work them out; he may talk to 
himself or to the cat if she chooses to visit him; and if his trade has been that of 
an artist, he may sketch in the air with his forefinger; but that is too much like 
drawing a pig with the eyes shut. He may go to his bookshelves and count his 
books, ranging them in order of their size; or to his wardrobe and count his 
shirts, laying them in piles of two or three on the bed, as they suffer from frayed 
cuffs or lost buttons. 

Even this entertainment wearies after a time; and all the times are very, very 
long. 

Dick was allowed to sort a tool-chest where Mr. Beeton kept hammers, taps 
and nuts, lengths of gas-pipes, oil-bottles, and string. 

‘If I don’t have everything just where I know where to look for it, why, then, I 
can’t find anything when I do want it. You’ve no idea, sir, the amount of little 
things that these chambers uses up,’ said Mr. Beeton. 

Fumbling at the handle of the door as he went out: ‘It’s hard on you, sir, I do 
think it’s hard on you. Ain’t you going to do anything, sir?’ 

‘TIl pay my rent and messing. Isn’t that enough?’ 

‘I wasn’t doubting for a moment that you couldn’t pay your way, sir; but I 
‘ave often said to my wife, “It’s ‘ard on ‘im because it isn’t as if he was an old 
man, nor yet a middle-aged one, but quite a young gentleman. That’s where it 
comes so ‘ard.”‘ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Dick, absently. This particular nerve through long 
battering had ceased to feel — much. 

‘I was thinking,’ continued Mr. Beeton, still making as if to go, ‘that you 
might like to hear my boy Alf read you the papers sometimes of an evening. He 
do read beautiful, seeing he’s only nine.’ 

‘T should be very grateful,’ said Dick. ‘Only let me make it worth his while.’ 

‘We wasn’t thinking of that, sir, but of course it’s in your own ‘ands; but only 
to ‘ear Alf sing “A Boy’s best Friend is ‘is Mother!” Ah!’ 

‘Pll hear him sing that too. Let him come this evening with the newspapers.’ 

Alf was not a nice child, being puffed up with many school-board certificates 
for good conduct, and inordinately proud of his singing. Mr. 

Beeton remained, beaming, while the child wailed his way through a song of 
some eight eight-line verses in the usual whine of a young Cockney, and, after 
compliments, left him to read Dick the foreign telegrams. Ten minutes later Alf 
returned to his parents rather pale and scared. 

“E said ‘e couldn’t stand it no more,’ he explained. 


‘He never said you read badly, Alf?’ Mrs. Beeton spoke. 

‘No. ‘E said I read beautiful. Said ‘e never ‘eard any one read like that, but ‘e 
said ‘e couldn’t abide the stuff in the papers.’ 

‘P’raps he’s lost some money in the Stocks. Were you readin’ him about 
Stocks, Alf?’ 

‘No; it was all about fightin’ out there where the soldiers is gone — a great 
long piece with all the lines close together and very hard words in it. ‘E give me 
‘arf a crown because I read so well. And ‘e says the next time there’s anything ‘e 
wants read ‘e’ll send for me.’ 

‘That’s good hearing, but I do think for all the half-crown — put it into the 
kicking-donkey money-box, Alf, and let me see you do it — he might have kept 
you longer. Why, he couldn’t have begun to understand how beautiful you read.’ 

‘He’s best left to hisself — gentlemen always are when they’re downhearted,’ 
said Mr. Beeton. 

Alf’s rigorously limited powers of comprehending Torpenhow’s special 
correspondence had waked the devil of unrest in Dick. He could hear, through 
the boy’s nasal chant, the camels grunting in the squares behind the soldiers 
outside Suakin; could hear the men swearing and chaffing across the cooking 
pots, and could smell the acrid wood-smoke as it drifted over camp before the 
wind of the desert. 

That night he prayed to God that his mind might be taken from him, offering 
for proof that he was worthy of this favour the fact that he had not shot himself 
long ago. That prayer was not answered, and indeed Dick knew in his heart of 
hearts that only a lingering sense of humour and no special virtue had kept him 
alive. Suicide, he had persuaded himself, would be a ludicrous insult to the 
gravity of the situation as well as a weak-kneed confession of fear. 

‘Just for the fun of the thing,’ he said to the cat, who had taken Binkie’s place 
in his establishment, ‘I should like to know how long this is going to last. I can 
live for a year on the hundred pounds Torp cashed for me. I must have two or 
three thousand at least in the Bank — twenty or thirty years more provided for, 
that is to say. Then I fall back on my hundred and twenty a year, which will be 
more by that time. Let’s consider. 

Twenty-five — thirty-five — a man’s in his prime then, they say — forty-five 
— a middle-aged man just entering politics — fifty-five — ”died at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-five,” according to the newspapers. Bah! How 
these Christians funk death! Sixty-five — we’re only getting on in years. 
Seventy-five is just possible, though. Great hell, cat O! fifty years more of 
solitary confinement in the dark! You’ll die, and Beeton will die, and Torp will 
die, and Mai — everybody else will die, but I shall be alive and kicking with 


nothing to do. I’m very sorry for myself. I should like some one else to be sorry 
for me. Evidently I’m not going ma before I die, but the pain’s just as bad as 
ever. Some day when you’re vivisected, cat O! they’ll tie you down on a little 
table and cut you open — but don’t be afraid; they’ll take precious good care 
that you don’t die. You’ll live, and you’ll be very sorry then that you weren’t 
sorry for me. Perhaps Torp will come back or... I wish I could go to Torp and the 
Nilghai, even though I were in their way.’ 

Pussy left the room before the speech was ended, and Alf, as he entered, 
found Dick addressing the empty hearth-rug. 

‘There’s a letter for you, sir,’ he said. ‘Perhaps you’d like me to read it.’ 

‘Lend it to me for a minute and PI tell you.’ 

The outstretched hand shook just a little and the voice was not over-steady. It 
was within the limits of human possibility that — that was no letter from Maisie. 
He knew the heft of three closed envelopes only too well. It was a foolish hope 
that the girl should write to him, for he did not realise that there is a wrong 
which admits of no reparation though the evildoer may with tears and the heart’s 
best love strive to mend all. It is best to forget that wrong whether it be caused or 
endured, since it is as remediless as bad work once put forward. 

‘Read it, then,’ said Dick, and Alf began intoning according to the rules of the 
Board School — ’”I could have given you love, I could have given you loyalty, 
such as you never dreamed of. Do you suppose I cared what you were? But you 
chose to whistle everything down the wind for nothing. My only excuse for you 
is that you are so young.” ‘That’s all,’ he said, returning the paper to be dropped 
into the fire. 

‘What was in the letter?’ asked Mrs. Beeton, when Alf returned. 

‘T don’t know. I think it was a circular or a tract about not whistlin’ at 
everything when you’re young.’ 

‘T must have stepped on something when I was alive and walking about and it 
has bounced up and hit me. God help it, whatever it is — unless it was all a joke. 
But I don’t know any one who’d take the trouble to play a joke on me.... Love 
and loyalty for nothing. It sounds tempting enough. 

I wonder whether I have lost anything really?’ 

Dick considered for a long time but could not remember when or how he had 
put himself in the way of winning these trifles at a woman’s hands. 

Still, the letter as touching on matters that he preferred not to think about 
stung him into a fit of frenzy that lasted for a day and night. When his heart was 
so full of despair that it would hold no more, body and soul together seemed to 
be dropping without check through the darkness. 

Then came fear of darkness and desperate attempts to reach the light again. 


But there was no light to be reached. When that agony had left him sweating and 
breathless, the downward flight would recommence till the gathering torture of it 
spurred him into another fight as hopeless as the first. Followed some few 
minutes of sleep in which he dreamed that he saw. Then the procession of events 
would repeat itself till he was utterly worn out and the brain took up its 
everlasting consideration of Maisie and might-have-beens. 

At the end of everything Mr. Beeton came to his room and volunteered to take 
him out. ‘Not marketing this time, but we’ll go into the Parks if you like.’ 

‘Be damned if I do,’ quoth Dick. ‘Keep to the streets and walk up and down. I 
like to hear the people round me.’ 

This was not altogether true. The blind in the first stages of their infirmity 
dislike those who can move with a free stride and unlifted arms — but Dick had 
no earthly desire to go to the Parks. Once and only once since Maisie had shut 
her door he had gone there under Alf’s charge. Alf forgot him and fished for 
minnows in the Serpentine with some companions. After half an hour’s waiting 
Dick, almost weeping with rage and wrath, caught a passer-by, who introduced 
him to a friendly policeman, who led him to a four-wheeler opposite the Albert 
Hall. He never told Mr. Beeton of Alf’s forgetfulness, but... this was not the 
manner in which he was used to walk the Parks aforetime. 

‘What streets would you like to walk down, then?’ said Mr. Beeton, 
sympathetically. His own ideas of a riotous holiday meant picnicking on the 
grass of Green Park with his family, and half a dozen paper bags full of food. 

‘Keep to the river,’ said Dick, and they kept to the river, and the rush of it was 
in his ears till they came to Blackfriars Bridge and struck thence on to the 
Waterloo Road, Mr. Beeton explaining the beauties of the scenery as he went on. 

‘And walking on the other side of the pavement,’ said he, ‘unless I’m much 
mistaken, is the young woman that used to come to your rooms to be drawed. I 
never forgets a face and I never remembers a name, except paying tenants, 0’ 
course!’ 

‘Stop her,’ said Dick. ‘It’s Bessie Broke. Tell her Pd like to speak to her again. 
Quick, man!’ 

Mr. Beeton crossed the road under the noses of the omnibuses and arrested 
Bessie then on her way northward. She recognised him as the man in authority 
who used to glare at her when she passed up Dick’s staircase, and her first 
impulse was to run. 

“Wasn’t you Mr. Heldar’s model?’ said Mr. Beeton, planting himself in front 
of her. ‘You was. He’s on the other side of the road and he’d like to see you.’ 

‘Why?’ said Bessie, faintly. She remembered — indeed had never for long 
forgotten — an affair connected with a newly finished picture. 


‘Because he has asked me to do so, and because he’s most particular blind.’ 

‘Drunk?’ 

‘No. ‘Orspital blind. He can’t see. That’s him over there.’ 

Dick was leaning against the parapet of the bridge as Mr. Beeton pointed him 
out — a stub-bearded, bowed creature wearing a dirty magenta-coloured 
neckcloth outside an unbrushed coat. There was nothing to fear from such an 
one. Even if he chased her, Bessie thought, he could not follow far. She crossed 
over, and Dick’s face lighted up. It was long since a woman of any kind had 
taken the trouble to speak to him. 

‘I hope you’re well, Mr. Heldar?’ said Bessie, a little puzzled. Mr. Beeton 
stood by with the air of an ambassador and breathed responsibly. 

‘I’m very well indeed, and, by Jove! I’m glad to see — hear you, I mean, 
Bess. You never thought it worth while to turn up and see us again after you got 
your money. I don’t know why you should. Are you going anywhere in 
particular just now?’ 

‘I was going for a walk,’ said Bessie. 

‘Not the old business?’ Dick spoke under his breath. 

‘Lor, no! I paid my premium’ — Bessie was very proud of that word — ’for a 
barmaid, sleeping in, and I’m at the bar now quite respectable. Indeed I am.’ 

Mr. Beeton had no special reason to believe in the loftiness of human nature. 
Therefore he dissolved himself like a mist and returned to his gas-plugs without 
a word of apology. Bessie watched the flight with a certain uneasiness; but so 
long as Dick appeared to be ignorant of the harm that had been done to him... 

‘It’s hard work pulling the beer-handles,’ she went on, ‘and they’ve got one of 
them penny-in-the-slot cash-machines, so if you get wrong by a penny at the end 
of the day — but then I don’t believe the machinery is right. Do you?’ 

‘T’ve only seen it work. Mr. Beeton.’ 

‘He’s gone. 

Tm afraid I must ask you to help me home, then. Pll make it worth your 
while. You see.’ The sightless eyes turned towards her and Bessie saw. 

‘Tt isn’t taking you out of your way?’ he said hesitatingly. ‘I can ask a 
policeman if it is.’ 

‘Not at all. I come on at seven and I’m off at four. That’s easy hours.’ 

‘Good God! — but I’m on all the time. I wish I had some work to do too. 

Let’s go home, Bess.’ 

He turned and cannoned into a man on the sidewalk, recoiling with an oath. 
Bessie took his arm and said nothing — as she had said nothing when he had 
ordered her to turn her face a little more to the light. They walked for some time 
in silence, the girl steering him deftly through the crowd. 


‘And where’s — where’s Mr. Torpenhow?’ she inquired at last. 

‘He has gone away to the desert.’ 

“Where’s that?’ 

Dick pointed to the right. ‘East — out of the mouth of the river,’ said he. 

‘Then west, then south, and then east again, all along the under-side of 
Europe. Then south again, God knows how far.’ The explanation did not 
enlighten Bessie in the least, but she held her tongue and looked to Dick’s patch 
till they came to the chambers. 

‘We’ll have tea and muffins,’ he said joyously. ‘I can’t tell you, Bessie, how 
glad I am to find you again. What made you go away so suddenly?’ 

‘I didn’t think you’d want me any more,’ she said, emboldened by his 
ignorance. 

‘I didn’t, as a matter of fact — but afterwards — At any rate I’m glad you’ve 
come. You know the stairs.’ 

So Bessie led him home to his own place — there was no one to hinder — and 
shut the door of the studio. 

“What a mess!’ was her first word. ‘All these things haven’t been looked after 
for months and months.’ 

‘No, only weeks, Bess. You can’t expect them to care.’ 

‘I don’t know what you expect them to do. They ought to know what you’ve 
paid them for. The dust’s just awful. It’s all over the easel.’ 

‘T don’t use it much now.’ 

‘All over the pictures and the floor, and all over your coat. I’d like to speak to 
them housemaids.’ 

‘Ring for tea, then.’ Dick felt his way to the one chair he used by custom. 

Bessie saw the action and, as far as in her lay, was touched. But there 
remained always a keen sense of new-found superiority, and it was in her voice 
when she spoke. 

‘How long have you been like this?’ she said wrathfully, as though the 
blindness were some fault of the housemaids. 

‘How?’ 

‘As you are.’ 

‘The day after you went away with the check, almost as soon as my picture 
was finished; I hardly saw her alive.’ 

‘Then they’ve been cheating you ever since, that’s all. I know their nice little 
ways.’ 

A woman may love one man and despise another, but on general feminine 
principles she will do her best to save the man she despises from being 
defrauded. Her loved one can look to himself, but the other man, being 


obviously an idiot, needs protection. 

‘I don’t think Mr. Beeton cheats much,’ said Dick. Bessie was flouncing up 
and down the room, and he was conscious of a keen sense of enjoyment as he 
heard the swish of her skirts and the light step between. 

‘Tea and muffins,’ she said shortly, when the ring at the bell was answered; 
‘two teaspoonfuls and one over for the pot. I don’t want the old teapot that was 
here when I used to come. It don’t draw. Get another.’ 

The housemaid went away scandalised, and Dick chuckled. Then he began to 
cough as Bessie banged up and down the studio disturbing the dust. 

‘What are you trying to do?’ 

‘Put things straight. This is like unfurnished lodgings. How could you let it go 
So?’ 

‘How could I help it? Dust away.’ 

She dusted furiously, and in the midst of all the pother entered Mrs. 

Beeton. Her husband on his return had explained the situation, winding up 
with the peculiarly felicitous proverb, ‘Do unto others as you would be done by.’ 
She had descended to put into her place the person who demanded muffins and 
an uncracked teapot as though she had a right to both. 

‘Muffins ready yet?’ said Bess, still dusting. She was no longer a drab of the 
streets but a young lady who, thanks to Dick’s check, had paid her premium and 
was entitled to pull beer-handles with the best. Being neatly dressed in black she 
did not hesitate to face Mrs. Beeton, and there passed between the two women 
certain regards that Dick would have appreciated. The situation adjusted itself by 
eye. Bessie had won, and Mrs. Beeton returned to cook muffins and make 
scathing remarks about models, hussies, trollops, and the like, to her husband. 

‘There’s nothing to be got of interfering with him, Liza,’ he said. ‘Alf, you go 
along into the street to play. When he isn’t crossed he’s as kindly as kind, but 
when he’s crossed he’s the devil and all. We took too many little things out of his 
rooms since he was blind to be that particular about what he does. They ain’t no 
objects to a blind man, of course, but if it was to come into court we’d get the 
sack. Yes, I did introduce him to that girl because I’m a feelin’ man myself.’ 

‘Much too feelin’!’ Mrs. Beeton slapped the muffins into the dish, and thought 
of comely housemaids long since dismissed on suspicion. 

‘T ain’t ashamed of it, and it isn’t for us to judge him hard so long as he pays 
quiet and regular as he do. I know how to manage young gentlemen, you know 
how to cook for them, and what I says is, let each stick to his own business and 
then there won’t be any trouble. Take them muffins down, Liza, and be sure you 
have no words with that young woman. His lot is cruel hard, and if he’s crossed 
he do swear worse than any one I’ve ever served.’ 


‘That’s a little better,’ said Bessie, sitting down to the tea. ‘You needn’t wait, 
thank you, Mrs. Beeton.’ 

‘T had no intention of doing such, I do assure you.’ 

Bessie made no answer whatever. This, she knew, was the way in which real 
ladies routed their foes, and when one is a barmaid at a first-class public-house 
one may become a real lady at ten minutes’ notice. 

Her eyes fell on Dick opposite her and she was both shocked and displeased. 
There were droppings of food all down the front of his coat; the mouth under the 
ragged ill-grown beard drooped sullenly; the forehead was lined and contracted; 
and on the lean temples the hair was a dusty indeterminate colour that might or 
might not have been called gray. The utter misery and self-abandonment of the 
man appealed to her, and at the bottom of her heart lay the wicked feeling that he 
was humbled and brought low who had once humbled her. 

‘Oh! it is good to hear you moving about,’ said Dick, rubbing his hands. 

‘Tell us all about your bar successes, Bessie, and the way you live now.’ 

‘Never mind that. I’m quite respectable, as you’d see by looking at me. 

You don’t seem to live too well. What made you go blind that sudden? Why 
isn’t there any one to look after you?’ 

Dick was too thankful for the sound of her voice to resent the tone of it. 

‘I was cut across the head a long time ago, and that ruined my eyes. I don’t 
suppose anybody thinks it worth while to look after me any more. 

Why should they? — and Mr. Beeton really does everything I want.’ 

‘Don’t you know any gentlemen and ladies, then, while you was — well?’ 

‘A few, but I don’t care to have them looking at me.’ 

‘I suppose that’s why you’ve growed a beard. Take it off, it don’t become 
you.’ 

‘Good gracious, child, do you imagine that I think of what becomes of me 
these days?’ 

“You ought. Get that taken off before I come here again. I suppose I can come, 
can’t I?’ 

‘TI’d be only too grateful if you did. I don’t think I treated you very well in the 
old days. I used to make you angry.’ 

‘Very angry, you did.’ 

‘I’m sorry for it, then. Come and see me when you can and as often as you 
can. God knows, there isn’t a soul in the world to take that trouble except you 
and Mr. Beeton.’ 

‘A lot of trouble he’s taking and she too.’ This with a toss of the head. 

‘They’ve let you do anyhow and they haven’t done anything for you. I’ve only 
to look and see that much. Pll come, and I’ll be glad to come, but you must go 


and be shaved, and you must get some other clothes — those ones aren’t fit to be 
seen.’ 

‘I have heaps somewhere,’ he said helplessly. 

‘I know you have. Tell Mr. Beeton to give you a new suit and Pll brush it and 
keep it clean. You may be as blind as a barn-door, Mr. Heldar, but it doesn’t 
excuse you looking like a sweep.’ 

‘Do I look like a sweep, then?’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry for you. I’m that sorry for you!’ she cried impulsively, and took 
Dick’s hands. Mechanically, he lowered his head as if to kiss — she was the only 
woman who had taken pity on him, and he was not too proud for a little pity 
now. She stood up to go. 

‘Nothing o’ that kind till you look more like a gentleman. It’s quite easy when 
you get shaved, and some clothes.’ 

He could hear her drawing on her gloves and rose to say good-bye. She passed 
behind him, kissed him audaciously on the back of the neck, and ran away as 
swiftly as on the day when she had destroyed the Melancolia. 

‘To think of me kissing Mr. Heldar,’ she said to herself, ‘after all he’s done to 
me and all! Well, I’m sorry for him, and if he was shaved he wouldn’t be so bad 
to look at, but... Oh them Beetons, how shameful they’ve treated him! I know 
Beeton’s wearing his shirt on his back to-day just as well as if I’d aired it. To- 
morrow, IIl see... I wonder if he has much of his own. It might be worth more 
than the bar — I wouldn’t have to do any work — and just as respectable as if no 
one knew.’ 

Dick was not grateful to Bessie for her parting gift. He was acutely conscious 
of it in the nape of his neck throughout the night, but it seemed, among very 
many other things, to enforce the wisdom of getting shaved. 

He was shaved accordingly in the morning, and felt the better for it. A fresh 
suit of clothes, white linen, and the knowledge that some one in the world said 
that she took an interest in his personal appearance made him carry himself 
almost upright; for the brain was relieved for a while from thinking of Maisie, 
who, under other circumstances, might have given that kiss and a million others. 

‘Let us consider,’ said he, after lunch. ‘The girl can’t care, and it’s a toss-up 
whether she comes again or not, but if money can buy her to look after me she 
shall be bought. Nobody else in the world would take the trouble, and I can 
make it worth her while. She’s a child of the gutter holding brevet rank as a 
barmaid; so she shall have everything she wants if she’ll only come and talk and 
look after me.’ He rubbed his newly shorn chin and began to perplex himself 
with the thought of her not coming. ‘I suppose I did look rather a sweep,’ he 
went on. ‘I had no reason to look otherwise. I knew things dropped on my 


clothes, but it didn’t matter. It would be cruel if she didn’t come. She must. 
Maisie came once, and that was enough for her. She was quite right. She had 
something to work for. This creature has only beer-handles to pull, unless she 
has deluded some young man into keeping company with her. 

Fancy being cheated for the sake of a counter-jumper! We’re falling pretty 
low.’ 

Something cried aloud within him: — This will hurt more than anything that 
has gone before. It will recall and remind and suggest and tantalise, and in the 
end drive you mad. 

‘T know it, I know it!’ Dick cried, clenching his hands despairingly; ‘but, good 
heavens! is a poor blind beggar never to get anything out of his life except three 
meals a day and a greasy waistcoat? I wish she’d come.’ 

Early in the afternoon time she came, because there was no young man in her 
life just then, and she thought of material advantages which would allow her to 
be idle for the rest of her days. 

‘T shouldn’t have known you,’ she said approvingly. ‘You look as you used to 
look — a gentleman that was proud of himself.’ 

‘Don’t you think I deserve another kiss, then?’ said Dick, flushing a little. 

‘Maybe — but you won’t get it yet. Sit down and let’s see what I can do for 
you. I’m certain sure Mr. Beeton cheats you, now that you can’t go through the 
housekeeping books every month. Isn’t that true?’ 

“You’d better come and housekeep for me then, Bessie.’ 

‘Couldn’t do it in these chambers — you know that as well as I do.’ 

‘I know, but we might go somewhere else, if you thought it worth your while.’ 

‘Td try to look after you, anyhow; but I shouldn’t care to have to work for 
both of us.’ This was tentative. 

Dick laughed. 

‘Do you remember where I used to keep my bank-book?’ said he. “Torp took it 
to be balanced just before he went away. Look and see.’ 

‘It was generally under the tobacco-jar. Ah!’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Oh! Four thousand two hundred and ten pounds nine shillings and a penny! 
Oh my!’ 

“You can have the penny. That’s not bad for one year’s work. Is that and a 
hundred and twenty pounds a year good enough?’ 

The idleness and the pretty clothes were almost within her reach now, but she 
must, by being housewifely, show that she deserved them. 

“Yes; but you’d have to move, and if we took an inventory, I think we’d find 
that Mr. Beeton has been prigging little things out of the rooms here and there. 


They don’t look as full as they used.’ 

‘Never mind, we’ll let him have them. The only thing I’m particularly anxious 
to take away is that picture I used you for — when you used to swear at me. 
We’ll pull out of this place, Bess, and get away as far as ever we Can.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she said uneasily. 

‘I don’t know where I can go to get away from myself, but Pll try, and you 
shall have all the pretty frocks that you care for. You’|l like that. 

Give me that kiss now, Bess. Ye gods! it’s good to put one’s arm round a 
woman’s waist again.’ 

Then came the fulfilment of the prophecy within the brain. If his arm were 
thus round Maisie’s waist and a kiss had just been given and taken between 
them, — why then... He pressed the girl more closely to himself because the pain 
whipped him. She was wondering how to explain a little accident to the 
Melancolia. At any rate, if this man really desired the solace of her company — 
and certainly he would relapse into his original slough if she withdrew it — he 
would not be more than just a little vexed. 

It would be delightful at least to see what would happen, and by her teachings 
it was good for a man to stand in certain awe of his companion. 

She laughed nervously, and slipped out of his reach. 

‘T shouldn’t worrit about that picture if I was you,’ she began, in the hope of 
turning his attention. 

‘It’s at the back of all my canvases somewhere. Find it, Bess; you know it as 
well as I do.’ 

‘I know — but —’ 

‘But what? You’ve wit enough to manage the sale of it to a dealer. 

Women haggle much better than men. It might be a matter of eight or nine 
hundred pounds to — to us. I simply didn’t like to think about it for a long time. 
It was mixed up with my life so. — But we’ll cover up our tracks and get rid of 
everything, eh? Make a fresh start from the beginning, Bess.’ 

Then she began to repent very much indeed, because she knew the value of 
money. Still, it was probable that the blind man was overestimating the value of 
his work. Gentlemen, she knew, were absurdly particular about their things. She 
giggled as a nervous housemaid giggles when she tries to explain the breakage 
of a pipe. 

‘I’m very sorry, but you remember I was — I was angry with you before Mr. 
Torpenhow went away?’ 

“You were very angry, child; and on my word I think you had some right to 
be.’ 

‘Then I — but aren’t you sure Mr. Torpenhow didn’t tell you?’ 


‘Tell me what? Good gracious, what are you making such a fuss about when 
you might just as well be giving me another kiss?’ 

He was beginning to learn, not for the first time in his experience, that kissing 
is a cumulative poison. The more you get of it, the more you want. 

Bessie gave the kiss promptly, whispering, as she did so, ‘I was so angry I 
rubbed out that picture with the turpentine. You aren’t angry, are you?’ 

‘What? Say that again.’ The man’s hand had closed on her wrist. 

‘T rubbed it out with turps and the knife,’ faltered Bessie. ‘I thought you’d 
only have to do it over again. You did do it over again, didn’t you? Oh, let go of 
my wrist; you’re hurting me.’ 

‘Isn’t there anything left of the thing?’ 

‘N’nothing that looks like anything. I’m sorry — I didn’t know you’d take on 
about it; I only meant to do it in fun. You aren’t going to hit me?’ 

‘Hit you! No! Let’s think.’ 

He did not relax his hold upon her wrist but stood staring at the carpet. 

Then he shook his head as a young steer shakes it when the lash of the stock- 
whip cross his nose warns him back to the path on to the shambles that he would 
escape. For weeks he had forced himself not to think of the Melancolia, because 
she was a part of his dead life. With Bessie’s return and certain new prospects 
that had developed themselves, the Melancolia — lovelier in his imagination 
than she had ever been on canvas — reappeared. By her aid he might have 
procured mor money wherewith to amuse Bess and to forget Maisie, as well as 
another taste of an almost forgotten success. Now, thanks to a vicious little 
housemaid’s folly, there was nothing to look for — not even the hope that he 
might some day take an abiding interest in the housemaid. Worst of all, he had 
been made to appear ridiculous in Maisie’s eyes. A woman will forgive the man 
who has ruined her life’s work so long as he gives her love; a man may forgive 
those who ruin the love of his life, but he will never forgive the destruction of his 
work. 

“Tek — tck — tck,’ said Dick between his teeth, and then laughed softly. ‘It’s 
an omen, Bessie, and — a good many things considered, it serves me right for 
doing what I have done. By Jove! that accounts for Maisie’s running away. She 
must have thought me perfectly mad — small blame to her! The whole picture 
ruined, isn’t it so? What made you do it?’ 

‘Because I was that angry. I’m not angry now — I’m awful sorry.’ 

‘I wonder. — It doesn’t matter, anyhow. I’m to blame for making the mistake.’ 

“What mistake?’ 

‘Something you wouldn’t understand, dear. Great heavens! to think that a little 
piece of dirt like you could throw me out of stride!’ Dick was talking to himself 


as Bessie tried to shake off his grip on her wrist. 

‘T ain’t a piece of dirt, and you shouldn’t call me so! I did it ‘cause I hated 
you, and I’m only sorry now ‘cause you’re — ’cause you’re — —’ 

‘Exactly — because I’m blind. There’s noting like tact in little things.’ 

Bessie began to sob. She did not like being shackled against her will; she was 
afraid of the blind face and the look upon it, and was sorry too that her great 
revenge had only made Dick laugh. 

‘Don’t cry,’ he said, and took her into his arms. ‘You only did what you 
thought right.’ 

‘IT — I ain’t a little piece of dirt, and if you say that I’ll never come to you 
again.’ 

“You don’t know what you’ve done to me. I’m not angry — indeed, I’m not. 

Be quiet for a minute.’ 

Bessie remained in his arms shrinking. Dick’s first thought was connected 
with Maisie, and it hurt him as white-hot iron hurts an open sore. 

Not for nothing is a man permitted to ally himself to the wrong woman. 

The first pang — the first sense of things lost is but the prelude to the play, for 
the very just Providence who delights in causing pain has decreed that the agony 
shall return, and that in the midst of keenest pleasure. 

They know this pain equally who have forsaken or been forsaken by the love 
of their life, and in their new wives’ arms are compelled to realise it. 

It is better to remain alone and suffer only the misery of being alone, so long 
as it is possible to find distraction in daily work. When that resource goes the 
man is to be pitied and left alone. 

These things and some others Dick considered while he was holding Bessie to 
his heart. 

‘Though you mayn’t know it,’ he said, raising his head, ‘the Lord is a just and 
a terrible God, Bess; with a very strong sense of humour. It serves me right — 
how it serves me right! Torp could understand it if he were here; he must have 
suffered something at your hands, child, but only for a minute or so. I saved him. 
Set that to my credit, some one.’ 

‘Let me go,’ said Bess, her face darkening. ‘Let me go.’ 

‘All in good time. Did you ever attend Sunday school?’ 

‘Never. Let me go, I tell you; you’re making fun of me.’ 

‘Indeed, I’m not. I’m making fun of myself.... Thus. “He saved others, himself 
he cannot save.” It isn’t exactly a school-board text.’ He released her wrist, but 
since he was between her and the door, she could not escape. ‘What an enormous 
amount of mischief one little woman can do!’ 

‘T’m sorry; I’m awful sorry about the picture.’ 


Tm not. I’m grateful to you for spoiling it.... What were we talking about 
before you mentioned the thing?’ 

‘About getting away — and money. Me and you going away.’ 

‘Of course. We will get away — that is to say, I will.’ 


‘And me?’ 
“You shall have fifty whole pounds for spoiling a picture.’ 
‘Then you won’t — — ?’ 


‘T’m afraid not, dear. Think of fifty pounds for pretty things all to yourself.’ 

“You said you couldn’t do anything without me.’ 

‘That was true a little while ago. I’m better now, thank you. Get me my hat.’ 

‘S’pose I don’t?’ 

‘Beeton will, and you’ll lose fifty pounds. That’s all. Get it.’ 

Bessie cursed under her breath. She had pitied the man sincerely, had kissed 
him with almost equal sincerity, for he was not unhandsome; it pleased her to be 
in a way and for a time his protector, and above all there were four thousand 
pounds to be handled by some one. Now through a slip of the tongue and a little 
feminine desire to give a little, not too much, pain she had lost the money, the 
blessed idleness and the pretty things, the companionship, and the chance of 
looking outwardly as respectable as a real lady. 

‘Now fill me a pipe. Tobacco doesn’t taste, but it doesn’t matter, and PI think 
things out. What’s the day of the week, Bess?’ 

‘Tuesday.’ 

‘Then Thursday’s mail-day. What a fool — what a blind fool I have been! 

Twenty-two pounds covers my passage home again. Allow ten for additional 
expenses. We must put up at Madam Binat’s for old time’s sake. Thirty-two 
pounds altogether. Add a hundred for the cost of the last trip — Gad, won’t Torp 
stare to see me! — a hundred and thirty-two leaves seventy-eight for baksheesh 
— I shall need it — and to play with. 

What are you crying for, Bess? It wasn’t your fault, child; it was mine 
altogether. Oh, you funny little opossum, mop your eyes and take me out! 

I want the pass-book and the check-book. Stop a minute. Four thousand 
pounds at four per cent — that’s safe interest — means a hundred and sixty 
pounds a year; one hundred and twenty pounds a hear — also safe — is two 
eighty, and two hundred and eighty pounds added to three hundred a year means 
gilded luxury for a single woman. Bess, we’ll go to the bank.’ 

Richer by two hundred and ten pounds stored in his money-belt, Dick caused 
Bessie, now thoroughly bewildered, to hurry from the bank to the P. and O. 
offices, where he explained things tersely. 

‘Port Said, single first; cabin as close to the baggage-hatch as possible. 


What ship’s going?’ 

‘The Colgong,’ said the clerk. 

‘She’s a wet little hooker. Is it Tilbury and a tender, or Galleons and the 
docks?’ 

‘Galleons. Twelve-forty, Thursday.’ 

‘Thanks. Change, please. I can’t see very well — will you count it into my 
hand?’ 

‘If they all took their passages like that instead of talking about their trunks, 
life would be worth something,’ said the clerk to his neighbour, who was trying 
to explain to a harassed mother of many that condensed milk is just as good for 
babes at sea as daily dairy. Being nineteen and unmarried, he spoke with 
conviction. 

“We are now,’ quoth Dick, as they returned to the studio, patting the place 
where his money-belt covered ticket and money, ‘beyond the reach of man, or 
devil, or woman — which is much more important. I’ve had three little affairs to 
carry through before Thursday, but I needn’t ask you to help, Bess. Come here 
on Thursday morning at nine. We’ll breakfast, and you shall take me down to 
Galleons Station.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘Going away, of course. What should I stay for?’ 

‘But you can’t look after yourself?’ 

‘I can do anything. I didn’t realise it before, but I can. I’ve done a great deal 
already. Resolution shall be treated to one kiss if Bessie doesn’t object.’ 
Strangely enough, Bessie objected and Dick laughed. ‘I suppose you’re right. 
Well, come at nine the day after to-morrow and yov’ll get your money.’ 

‘Shall I sure?’ 

‘T don’t bilk, and you won’t know whether I do or not unless you come. 

Oh, but it’s long and long to wait! Good-bye, Bessie, — send Beeton here as 
you go out.’ 

The housekeeper came. 

‘What are all the fittings of my rooms worth?’ said Dick, imperiously. 

“Tisn’t for me to say, sir. Some things is very pretty and some is wore out 
dreadful.’ 

‘I’m insured for two hundred and seventy.’ 

‘Insurance policies is no criterion, though I don’t say — — 

‘Oh, damn your longwindedness! You’ve made your pickings out of me and 
the other tenants. Why, you talked of retiring and buying a public-house the 
other day. Give a straight answer to a straight question.’ 

‘Fifty,’ said Mr. Beeton, without a moment’s hesitation. 


’ 


‘Double it; or Pll break up half my sticks and burn the rest.’ 

He felt his way to a bookstand that supported a pile of sketch-books, and 
wrenched out one of the mahogany pillars. 

‘That’s sinful, sir,’ said the housekeeper, alarmed. 

‘It’s my own. One hundred or — — ’ 

‘One hundred it is. It’ll cost me three and six to get that there pilaster 
mended.’ 

‘T thought so. What an out and out swindler you must have been to spring that 
price at once!’ 

‘I hope I’ve done nothing to dissatisfy any of the tenants, least of all you, sir.’ 

‘Never mind that. Get me the money to-morrow, and see that all my clothes 
are packed in the little brown bullock-trunk. I’m going.’ 

‘But the quarter’s notice?’ 

‘T’ll pay forfeit. Look after the packing and leave me alone.’ 

Mr. Beeton discussed this new departure with his wife, who decided that 
Bessie was at the bottom of it all. Her husband took a more charitable view. 

‘It’s very sudden — but then he was always sudden in his ways. Listen to him 
now!’ 

There was a sound of chanting from Dick’s room. 

“We’ll never come back any more, boys, 

We’ll never come back no more; 

We’ll go to the deuce on any excuse, 

And never come back no more! 


Oh say we’re afloat or ashore, boys, 

Oh say we’re afloat or ashore; 

But we’ll never come back any more, boys, 

We’ll never come back no more!’ 

‘Mr. Beeton! Mr. Beeton! Where the deuce is my pistol?’ 

‘Quick, he’s going to shoot himself — ’avin’ gone mad!’ said Mrs. Beeton. 

Mr. Beeton addressed Dick soothingly, but it was some time before the latter, 
threshing up and down his bedroom, could realise the intention of the promises 
to ‘find everything to-morrow, sir.’ 

‘Oh, you copper-nosed old fool — you impotent Academician!’ he shouted at 
last. ‘Do you suppose I want to shoot myself? Take the pistol in your silly 
shaking hand then. If you touch it, it will go off, because it’s loaded. 

It’s among my campaign-kit somewhere — in the parcel at the bottom of the 
trunk.’ 

Long ago Dick had carefully possessed himself of a forty-pound weight field- 


equipment constructed by the knowledge of his own experience. It was this put- 
away treasure that he was trying to find and rehandle. Mr. 

Beeton whipped the revolver out of its place on the top of the package, and 
Dick drove his hand among the khaki coat and breeches, the blue cloth leg- 
bands, and the heavy flannel shirts doubled over a pair of swan-neck spurs. 
Under these and the water-bottle lay a sketch-book and a pigskin case of 
stationery. 

‘These we don’t want; you can have them, Mr. Beeton. Everything else I’ll 
keep. Pack ‘em on the top right-hand side of my trunk. When you’ve done that 
come into the studio with your wife. I want you both. Wait a minute; get me a 
pen and a sheet of notepaper.’ 

It is not an easy thing to write when you cannot see, and Dick had particular 
reasons for wishing that his work should be clear. So he began, following his 
right hand with his left: ““The badness of this writing is because I am blind and 
cannot see my pen.” H’mph! — even a lawyer can’t mistake that. It must be 
signed, I suppose, but it needn’t be witnessed. Now an inch lower — why did I 
never learn to use a type-writer? — ”This is the last will and testament of me, 
Richard Heldar. I am in sound bodily and mental health, and there is no previous 
will to revoke.” — That’s all right. Damn the pen! Whereabouts on the paper 
was I? — ”I leave everything that I possess in the world, including four thousand 
pounds, and two thousand seven hundred and twenty eight pounds held for me” 
— oh, I can’t get this straight.’ He tore off half the sheet and began again with 
the caution about the handwriting. Then: ‘I leave all the money I possess in the 
world to’ — here followed Maisie’s name, and the names of the two banks that 
held the money. 

‘It mayn’t be quite regular, but no one has a shadow of a right to dispute it, 
and I’ve given Maisie’s address. Come in, Mr. Beeton. This is my signature; I 
want you and your wife to witness it. Thanks. To-morrow you must take me to 
the landlord and I’ll pay forfeit for leaving without notice, and Pll lodge this 
paper with him in case anything happens while I’m away. Now we’re going to 
light up the studio stove. Stay with me, and give me my papers as I want ‘em.’ 

No one knows until he has tried how fine a blaze a year’s accumulation of 
bills, letters, and dockets can make. Dick stuffed into the stove every document 
in the studio — saving only three unopened letters; destroyed sketch-books, 
rough note-books, new and half-finished canvases alike. 

‘What a lot of rubbish a tenant gets about him if he stays long enough in one 
place, to be sure,’ said Mr. Beeton, at last. 

‘He does. Is there anything more left?’ Dick felt round the walls. 

‘Not a thing, and the stove’s nigh red-hot.’ 


‘Excellent, and you’ve lost about a thousand pounds’ worth of sketches. 

Ho! ho! Quite a thousand pounds’ worth, if I can remember what I used to be.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ politely. Mr. Beeton was quite sure that Dick had gone mad, 
otherwise he would have never parted with his excellent furniture for a song. 
The canvas things took up storage room and were much better out of the way. 

There remained only to leave the little will in safe hands: that could not be 
accomplished to to-morrow. Dick groped about the floor picking up the last 
pieces of paper, assured himself again and again that there remained no written 
word or sign of his past life in drawer or desk, and sat down before the stove till 
the fire died out and the contracting iron cracked in the silence of the night. 


CHAPTER XV 


With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander; 

With a burning spear and a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. 


With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney — 
Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end, 
Methinks it is no journey. 
— Tom a’ Bedlam’s Song. 


‘“GOOD-BYE, Bess; I promised you fifty. Here’s a hundred — all that I got 
for my furniture from Beeton. That will keep you in pretty frocks for some time. 
You’ve been a good little girl, all things considered, but you’ve given me and 
Torpenhow a fair amount of trouble.’ 

‘Give Mr. Torpenhow my love if you see him, won’t you?’ 

‘Of course I will, dear. Now take me up the gang-plank and into the cabin. 
Once aboard the lugger and the maid is — and I am free, I mean.’ 

‘Who’ |I look after you on this ship?’ 

‘The head-steward, if there’s any use in money. The doctor when we come to 
Port Said, if I know anything of P. and O. doctors. After that, the Lord will 
provide, as He used to do.’ 

Bess found Dick his cabin in the wild turmoil of a ship full of leavetakers and 
weeping relatives. Then he kissed her, and laid himself down in his bunk until 
the decks should be clear. He who had taken so long to move about his own 
darkened rooms well understood the geography of a ship, and the necessity of 
seeing to his own comforts was as wine to him. 

Before the screw began to thrash the ship along the Docks he had been 
introduced to the head-steward, had royally tipped him, secured a good place at 
table, opened out his baggage, and settled himself down with joy in the cabin. It 
was scarcely necessary to feel his way as he moved about, for he knew 
everything so well. Then God was very kind: a deep sleep of weariness came 
upon him just as he would have thought of Maisie, and he slept till the steamer 
had cleared the mouth of the Thames and was lifting to the pulse of the Channel. 

The rattle of the engines, the reek of oil and paint, and a very familiar sound in 
the next cabin roused him to his new inheritance. 

‘Oh, it’s good to be alive again!’ He yawned, stretched himself vigorously, and 
went on deck to be told that they were almost abreast of the lights of Brighton. 
This is no more open water than Trafalgal Square is a common; the free levels 
begin at Ushant; but none the less Dick could feel the healing of the sea at work 


upon him already. A boisterous little cross-swell swung the steamer 
disrespectfully by the nose; and one wave breaking far aft spattered the 
quarterdeck and the pile of new deck-chairs. He heard the foam fall with the 
clash of broken glass, was stung in the face by a cupful, and sniffing luxuriously, 
felt his way to the smoking-room by the wheel. There a strong b reeze found 
him, blew his cap off and left him bareheaded in the doorway, and the smoking- 
room steward, understanding that he was a voyager of experience, said that the 
weather would be stiff in the chops off the Channel and more than half a gale in 
the Bay. These things fell as they were foretold, and Dick enjoyed himself to the 
utmost. It is allowable and even necessary at sea to lay firm hold upon tables, 
stanchions, and ropes in moving from place to place. On land the man who feels 
with his hands is patently blind. At sea even a blind man who is not sea-sick can 
jest with the doctor over the weakness of his fellows. Dick told the doctor many 
tales — and these are coin of more value than silver if properly handled — 
smoked with him till unholy hours of the night, and so won his short-lived 
regard that he promised Dick a few hours of his time when they came to Port 
Said. 

And the sea roared or was still as the winds blew, and the engines sang their 
song day and night, and the sun grew stronger day by day, and Tom the Lascar 
barber shaved Dick of a morning under the opened hatch-grating where the cool 
winds blew, and the awnings were spread and the passengers made merry, and at 
last they came to Port Said. 

“Take me,’ said Dick, to the doctor, ‘to Madame Binat’s — if you know where 
that is.’ 

‘Whew!’ said the doctor, ‘I do. There’s not much to choose between ‘em; but I 
suppose you’re aware that that’s one of the worst houses in the place. They’ll rob 
you to begin with, and knife you later.’ 

‘Not they. Take me there, and I can look after myself.’ 

So he was brought to Madame Binat’s and filled his nostrils with the well- 
remembered smell of the East, that runs without a change from the Canal head to 
Hong-Kong, and his mouth with the villainous Lingua Franca of the Levant. The 
heat smote him between the shoulder-blades with the buffet of an old friend, his 
feet slipped on the sand, and his coat-sleeve was warm as new-baked bread when 
he lifted it to his nose. 

Madame Binat smiled with the smile that knows no astonishment when Dick 
entered the drinking-shop which was one source of her gains. But for a little 
accident of complete darkness he could hardly realise that he had ever quitted 
the old life that hummed in his ears. Somebody opened a bottle of peculiarly 
strong Schiedam. The smell reminded Dick of Monsieur Binat, who, by the way, 


had spoken of art and degradation. 

Binat was dead; Madame said as much when the doctor departed, scandalised, 
so far as a ship’s doctor can be, at the warmth of Dick’s reception. Dick was 
delighted at it. “They remember me here after a year. They have forgotten me 
across the water by this time. Madame, I want a long talk with you when you’re 
at liberty. It is good to be back again.’ 

In the evening she set an iron-topped cafe-table out on the sands, and Dick 
and she sat by it, while the house behind them filled with riot, merriment, oaths, 
and threats. The stars came out and the lights of the shipping in the harbour 
twinkled by the head of the Canal. 

“Yes. The war is good for trade, my friend; but what dost thou do here? We 
have not forgotten thee.’ 

‘I was over there in England and I went blind.’ 

‘But there was the glory first. We heard of it here, even here — I and Binat; 
and thou hast used the head of Yellow ‘Tina — she is still alive — so often and 
so well that ‘Tina laughed when the papers arrived by the mail-boats. It was 
always something that we here could recognise in the paintings. And then there 
was always the glory and the money for thee.’ 

‘I am not poor — I shall pay you well.’ 

‘Not to me. Thou hast paid for everything.’ Under her breath, ‘Mon Dieu, to 
be blind and so young! What horror!’ 

Dick could not see her face with the pity on it, or his own with the discoloured 
hair at the temples. He did not feel the need of pity; he was too anxious to get to 
the front once more, and explained his desire. 

‘And where? The Canal is full of the English ships. Sometimes they fire as 
they used to do when the war was here — ten years ago. Beyond Cairo there is 
fighting, but how canst thou go there without a correspondent’s passport? And in 
the desert there is always fighting, but that is impossible also,’ said she. 

‘T must go to Suakin.’ He knew, thanks to Alf’s readings, that Torpenhow was 
at work with the column that was protecting the construction of the Suakin- 
Berber line. P. and O. steamers do not touch at that port, and, besides, Madame 
Binat knew everybody whose help or advice was worth anything. They were not 
respectable folk, but they could cause things to be accomplished, which is much 
more important when there is work toward. 

‘But at Suakin they are always fighting. That desert breeds men always — and 
always more men. And they are so bold! Why to Suakin?’ 

‘My friend is there. 

‘Thy friend! Chtt! Thy friend is death, then.’ 

Madame Binat dropped a fat arm on the table-top, filled Dick’s glass anew, 


and looked at him closely under the stars. There was no need that he should bow 
his head in assent and say — ’No. He is a man, but — if it should arrive... 
blamest thou?’ 

‘I blame?’ she laughed shrilly. ‘Who am I that I should blame any one — 
except those who try to cheat me over their consommations. But it is very 
terrible.’ 

‘I must go to Suakin. Think for me. A great deal has changed within the year, 
and the men I knew are not here. The Egyptian lighthouse steamer goes down 
the Canal to Suakin — and the post-boats — But even then — — ’ 

‘Do not think any longer. I know, and it is for me to think. Thou shalt go — 
thou shalt go and see thy friend. Be wise. Sit here until the house is a little quiet 
— I must attend to my guests — and afterwards go to bed. Thou shalt go, in 
truth, thou shalt go.’ 

“To-morrow?” 

‘As soon as may be.’ She was talking as though he were a child. 

He sat at the table listening to the voices in the harbour and the streets, and 
wondering how soon the end would come, till Madame Binat carried him off to 
bed and ordered him to sleep. The house shouted and sang and danced and 
revelled, Madame Binat moving through it with one eye on the liquor payments 
and the girls and the other on Dick’s interests. To this latter end she smiled upon 
scowling and furtive Turkish officers of fellaheen regiments, and more than kind 
to camel agents of no nationality whatever. 

In the early morning, being then appropriately dressed in a flaming red silk 
ball-dress, with a front of tarnished gold embroidery and a necklace of plate- 
glass diamonds, she made chocolate and carried it in to Dick. 

‘It is only I, and I am of discreet age, eh? Drink and eat the roll too. Thus in 
France mothers bring their sons, when those behave wisely, the morning 
chocolate.’ She sat down on the side of the bed whispering: — ’It is all arranged. 
Thou wilt go by the lighthouse boat. That is a bribe of ten pounds English. The 
captain is never paid by the Government. The boat comes to Suakin in four days. 
There will go with thee George, a Greek muleteer. Another bribe of ten pounds. I 
will pay; they must not know of thy money. George will go with thee as far as he 
goes with his mules. Then he comes back to me, for his well-beloved is here, and 
if I do not receive a telegram from Suakin saying that thou art well, the girl 
answers for George.’ 

‘Thank you.’ He reached out sleepily for the cup. “You are much too kind, 
Madame.’ 

‘If there were anything that I might do I would say, stay here and be wise; but 
I do not think that would be best for thee.’ She looked at her liquor-stained dress 


with a sad smile. ‘Nay, thou shalt go, in truth, thou shalt go. It is best so. My boy, 
it is best so.’ 

She stooped and kissed Dick between the eyes. ‘That is for good-morning,’ 
she said, going away. ‘When thou art dressed we will speak to George and make 
everything ready. But first we must open the little trunk. Give me the keys.’ 

‘The amount of kissing lately has been simply scandalous. I shall expect Torp 
to kiss me next. He is more likely to swear at me for getting in his way, though. 
Well, it won’t last long. — Ohe, Madame, help me to my toilette of the 
guillotine! There will be no chance of dressing properly out yonder.’ 

He was rummaging among his new campaign-kit, and rowelling his hands 
with the spurs. There are two says of wearing well-oiled ankle-jacks, spotless 
blue bands, khaki coat and breeches, and a perfectly pipeclayed helmet. The 
right way is the way of the untired man, master of himself, setting out upon an 
expedition, well pleased. 

‘Everything must be very correct,’ Dick explained. ‘It will become dirty 
afterwards, but now it is good to feel well dressed. Is everything as it should be?’ 

He patted the revolver neatly hidden under the fulness of the blouse on the 
right hip and fingered his collar. 

‘IT can do no more,’ Madame said, between laughing and crying. ‘Look at 
thyself — but I forgot.’ 

‘I am very content.’ He stroked the creaseless spirals of his leggings. 

‘Now let us go and see the captain and George and the lighthouse boat. 

Be quick, Madame.’ 

‘But thou canst not be seen by the harbour walking with me in the daylight. 
Figure to yourself if some English ladies — — ’ 

‘There are no English ladies; and if there are, I have forgotten them. 

Take me there.’ 

In spite of this burning impatience it was nearly evening ere the lighthouse 
boat began to move. Madame had said a great deal both to George and the 
captain touching the arrangements that were to be made for Dick’s benefit. Very 
few men who had the honour of her acquaintance cared to disregard Madame’s 
advice. That sort of contempt might end in being knifed by a stranger in a 
gambling hell upon surprisingly short provocation. 

For six days — two of them were wasted in the crowded Canal — the little 
steamer worked her way to Suakin, where she was to pick up the superintendent 
of the lighthouse; and Dick made it his business to propitiate George, who was 
distracted with fears for the safety of his light-of-love and half inclined to make 
Dick responsible for his own discomfort. When they arrived George took him 
under his wing, and together they entered the red-hot seaport, encumbered with 


the material and wastage of the Suakin-Berger line, from locomotives in 
disconsolate fragments to mounds of chairs and pot-sleepers. 

‘If you keep with me,’ said George, ‘nobody will ask for passports or what 
you do. They are all very busy.’ 

“Yes; but I should like to hear some of the Englishmen talk. They might 
remember me. I was known here a long time ago — when I was some one 
indeed.’ 

‘A long time ago is a very long time ago here. The graveyards are full. 

Now listen. This new railway runs out so far as Tanai-el-Hassan — that is 
seven miles. Then there is a camp. They say that beyond Tanai-el-Hassan the 
English troops go forward, and everything that they require will be brought to 
them by this line.’ 

‘Ah! Base camp. I see. That’s a better business than fighting Fuzzies in the 
open.’ 

‘For this reason even the mules to up in the iron-train.’ 

‘Tron what?’ 

‘Tt is all covered with iron, because it is still being shot at.’ 

‘An armoured train. Better and better! Go on, faithful George.’ 

‘And I go up with my mules to-night. Only those who particularly require to 
go to the camp go out with the train. They begin to shoot not far from the city.’ 

‘The dears — they always used to!’ Dick snuffed the smell of parched dust, 
heated iron, and flaking paint with delight. Certainly the old life was welcoming 
him back most generously. 

‘When I have got my mules together I go up to-night, but you must first send 
a telegram of Port Said, declaring that I have done you no harm.’ 

‘Madame has you well in hand. Would you stick a knife into me if you had the 
chance?’ 

‘I have no chance,’ said the Greek. ‘She is there with that woman.’ 

‘T see. It’s a bad thing to be divided between love of woman and the chance of 
loot. I sympathise with you, George.’ 

They went to the telegraph-office unquestioned, for all the world was 
desperately busy and had scarcely time to turn its head, and Suakin was the last 
place under sky that would be chosen for holiday-ground. On their return the 
voice of an English subaltern asked Dick what he was doing. The blue goggles 
were over his eyes and he walked with his hand on George’s elbow as he replied 
— ’Egyptian Government — mules. My orders are to give them over to the A. 

C. G. at Tanai-el-Hassan. Any occasion to show my papers?’ 

‘Oh, certainly not. I beg your pardon. I’d no right to ask, but not seeing your 
face before I — —’ 


‘T go out in the train to-night, I suppose,’ said Dick, boldly. ‘There will be no 
difficulty in loading up the mules, will there?’ 

“You can see the horse-platforms from here. You must have them loaded up 
early.’ The young man went away wondering what sort of broken-down waif this 
might be who talked like a gentleman and consorted with Greek muleteers. Dick 
felt unhappy. To outface an English officer is no small thing, but the bluff loses 
relish when one plays it from the utter dark, and stumbles up and down rough 
ways, thinking and eternally thinking of what might have been if things had 
fallen out otherwise, and all had been as it was not. 

George shared his meal with Dick and went off to the mule-lines. His charge 
sat alone in a shed with his face in his hands. Before his tight-shut eyes danced 
the face of Maisie, laughing, with parted lips. There was a great bustle and 
clamour about him. He grew afraid and almost called for George. 

‘I say, have you got your mules ready?’ It was the voice of the subaltern over 
his shoulder. 

‘My man’s looking after them. The — the fact is I’ve a touch of ophthalmia 
and can’t see very well. 

‘By Jove! that’s bad. You ought to lie up in hospital for a while. I’ve had a 
turn of it myself. It’s as bad as being blind.’ 

‘So I find it. When does this armoured train go?’ 

‘At six o’clock. It takes an hour to cover the seven miles.’ 

‘Are the Fuzzies on the rampage — eh?’ 

‘About three nights a week. Fact is I’m in acting command of the night-train. 
It generally runs back empty to Tanai for the night.’ 

‘Big camp at Tanai, I suppose?’ 

‘Pretty big. It has to feed our desert-column somehow.’ 

‘Ts that far off?’ 

‘Between thirty and forty miles — in an infernal thirsty country.’ 

‘Is the country quiet between Tanai and our men?’ 

‘More or less. I shouldn’t care to cross it alone, or with a subaltern’s command 
for the matter of that, but the scouts get through it in some extraordinary 
fashion.’ 

‘They always did.’ 

‘Have you been here before, then?’ 

‘I was through most of the trouble when it first broke out.’ 

‘In the service and cashiered,’ was the subaltern’s first thought, so he refrained 
from putting any questions. 

‘There’s you man coming up with the mules. It seems rather queer — — 

‘That I should be mule-leading?’ said Dick. 
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‘I didn’t mean to say so, but it is. Forgive me — it’s beastly impertinence I 
know, but you speak like a man who has been at a public school. There’s no 
mistaking the tone.’ 

‘Tam a public school man.’ 

‘T thought so. I say, I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but you’re a little down 
on your luck, aren’t you? I saw you sitting with your head in your hands, and 
that’s why I spoke.’ 

‘Thanks. I am about as thoroughly and completely broke as a man need be.’ 

‘Suppose — I mean I’m a public school man myself. Couldn’t I perhaps — 
take it as a loan y’know and — —’ 

“You’re much too good, but on my honour I’ve as much money as I want. 

.. I tell you what you could do for me, though, and put me under an 
everlasting obligation. Let me come into the bogie truck of the train. 

There is a fore-truck, isn’t there?’ 

“Yes. How d’you know?’ 

‘Tve been in an armoured train before. Only let me see — hear some of the 
fun I mean, and Pll be grateful. I go at my own risk as a non-combatant.’ 

The young man thought for a minute. ‘All right,’ he said. ‘We’re supposed to 
be an empty train, and there’s no one to blow me up at the other end.’ 

George and a horde of yelling amateur assistants had loaded up the mules, and 
the narrow-gauge armoured train, plated with three-eighths inch boiler-plate till 
it looked like one long coffin, stood ready to start. 

Two bogie trucks running before the locomotive were completely covered in 
with plating, except that the leading one was pierced in front for the muzzle of a 
machine-gun, and the second at either side for lateral fire. 

The trucks together made one long iron-vaulted chamber in which a score of 
artillerymen were rioting. 

‘Whitechapel — last train! Ah, I see yer kissin’ in the first class there!’ 
somebody shouted, just as Dick was clamouring into the forward truck. 

‘Lordy! ‘Ere’s a real live passenger for the Kew, Tanai, Acton, and Ealin’ 
train. Echo, sir. Speshul edition! Star, sir.” — ’Shall I get you a foot-warmer?’ 
said another. 

‘Thanks. Pll pay my footing,’ said Dick, and relations of the most amiable 
were established ere silence came with the arrival of the subaltern, and the train 
jolted out over the rough track. 

‘This is an immense improvement on shooting the unimpressionable Fuzzy in 
the open,’ said Dick, from his place in the comer. 

‘Oh, but he’s still unimpressed. There he goes!’ said the subaltern, as a bullet 
struck the outside of the truck. ‘We always have at least one demonstration 


against the night-train. Generally they attack the rear-truck, where my junior 
commands. He gets all the fun of the fair.’ 

‘Not to-night though! Listen!’ said Dick. A flight of heavy-handed bullets was 
succeeded by yelling and shouts. The children of the desert valued their nightly 
amusement, and the train was an excellent mark. 

‘Is it worth giving them half a hopper full?’ the subaltern asked of the engine, 
which was driven by a Lieutenant of Sappers. 

‘I should think so! This is my section of the line. They’ll be playing old Harry 
with my permanent way if we don’t stop ‘em.’ 

‘Right O!” 

‘Hrrmph!’ said the machine gun through all its five noses as the subaltern 
drew the lever home. The empty cartridges clashed on the floor and the smoke 
blew back through the truck. There was indiscriminate firing at the rear of the 
train, and return fire from the darkness without and unlimited howling. Dick 
stretched himself on the floor, wild with delight at the sounds and the smells. 

‘God is very good — I never thought I’d hear this again. Give ‘em hell, men. 
Oh, give ‘em hell!’ he cried. 

The train stopped for some obstruction on the line ahead and a party went out 
to reconnoitre, but came back, cursing, for spades. The children of the desert had 
piled sand and gravel on the rails, and twenty minutes were lost in clearing it 
away. Then the slow progress recommenced, to be varied with more shots, more 
shoutings, the steady clack and kick of the machine guns, and a final difficulty 
with a half-lifted rail ere the train came under the protection of the roaring camp 
at Tanai-el-Hassan. 

‘Now, you see why it takes an hour and a half to fetch her through,’ said the 
subaltern, unshipping the cartridge-hopper above his pet gun. 

‘It was a lark, though. I only wish it had lasted twice as long. How superb it 
must have looked from outside!’ said Dick, sighing regretfully. 

‘Tt palls after the first few nights. By the way, when you’ve settled about your 
mules, come and see what we can find to eat in my tent. I’m Bennil of the 
Gunners — in the artillery lines — and mind you don’t fall over my tent-ropes in 
the dark.’ 

But it was all dark to Dick. He could only smell the camels, the hay-bales, the 
cooking, the smoky fires, and the tanned canvas of the tents as he stood, where 
he had dropped from the train, shouting for George. There was a sound of light- 
hearted kicking on the iron skin of the rear trucks, with squealing and grunting. 
George was unloading the mules. 

The engine was blowing off steam nearly in Dick’s ear; a cold wind of the 
desert danced between his legs; he was hungry, and felt tired and dirty — so 


dirty that he tried to brush his coat with his hands. That was a hopeless job; he 
thrust his hands into his pockets and began to count over the many times that he 
had waited in strange or remote places for trains or camels, mules or horses, to 
carry him to his business. In those days he could see — few men more clearly — 
and the spectacle of an armed camp at dinner under the stare was an ever fresh 
pleasure to the eye. There was colour, light, and motion, without which no man 
has much pleasure in living. This night there remained for him only one more 
journey through the darkness that never lifts to tell a man how far he has 
travelled. Then he would grip Torpenhow’s hand again — Torpenhow, who was 
alive and strong, and lived in the midst of the action that had once made the 
reputation of a man called Dick Heldar: not in the least to be confused with the 
blind, bewildered vagabond who seemed to answer to the same name. Yes, he 
would find Torpenhow, and come as near to the old life as might be. Afterwards 
he would forget everything: Bessie, who had wrecked the Melancolia and so 
nearly wrecked his life; Beeton, who lived in a strange unreal city full of tin- 
tacks and gas-plugs and matters that no men needed; that irrational being who 
had offered him love and loyalty for nothing, but had not signed her name; and 
most of all Maisie, who, from her own point of view, was undeniably right in all 
she did, but oh, at this distance, so tantalisingly fair. 

George’s hand on his arm pulled him back to the situation. 

‘And what now?’ said George. 

‘Oh yes of course. What now? Take me to the camel-men. Take me to where 
the scouts sit when they come in from the desert. They sit by their camels, and 
the camels eat grain out of a black blanket held up at the corners, and the men 
eat by their side just like camels. Take me there!’ 

The camp was rough and rutty, and Dick stumbled many times over the 
stumps of scrub. The scouts were sitting by their beasts, as Dick knew they 
would. The light of the dung-fires flickered on their bearded faces, and the 
camels bubbled and mumbled beside them at rest. It was no part of Dick’s policy 
to go into the desert with a convoy of supplies. That would lead to impertinent 
questions, and since a blind non-combatant is not needed at the front, he would 
probably be forced to return to Suakin. 

He must go up alone, and go immediately. 

‘Now for one last bluff — the biggest of all,’ he said. ‘Peace be with you, 
brethren!’ The watchful George steered him to the circle of the nearest fire. The 
heads of the camel-sheiks bowed gravely, and the camels, scenting a European, 
looked sideways curiously like brooding hens, half ready to get to their feet. 

‘A beast and a driver to go to the fighting line to-night,’ said Dick. 

‘A Mulaid?’ said a voice, scornfully naming the best baggage-breed that he 


knew. 

‘A Bisharin,’ returned Dick, with perfect gravity. ‘A Bisharin without saddle- 
galls. Therefore no charge of thine, shock-head.’ 

Two or three minutes passed. Then — ’We be knee-haltered for the night. 
There is no going out from the camp.’ 

‘Not for money?’ 

‘H’m! Ah! English money?’ 

Another depressing interval of silence. 

‘How much?’ 

‘Twenty-five pounds English paid into the hand of the driver at my journey’s 
end, and as much more into the hand of the camel-sheik here, to be paid when 
the driver returns.’ 

This was royal payment, and the sheik, who knew that he would get his 
commission on this deposit, stirred in Dick’s behalf. 

‘For scarcely one night’s journey — fifty pounds. Land and wells and good 
trees and wives to make a man content for the rest of his days. Who speaks?’ 
said Dick. 

‘T,’ said a voice. ‘I will go — but there is no going from the camp.’ 

‘Fool! I know that a camel can break his knee-halter, and the sentries do not 
fire if one goes in chase. Twenty-five pounds and another twenty-five pounds. 
But the beast must be a good Bisharin; I will take no baggage-camel.’ 

Then the bargaining began, and at the end of half an hour the first deposit was 
paid over to the sheik, who talked in low tones to the driver. 

Dick heard the latter say: ‘A little way out only. Any baggage-beast will serve. 
Am I a fool to waste my cattle for a blind man?’ 

‘And though I cannot see’ — Dick lifted his voice a little — ’yet I carry that 
which has six eyes, and the driver will sit before me. If we do not reach the 
English troops in the dawn he will be dead.’ 

‘But where, in God’s name, are the troops?’ 

‘Unless thou knowest let another man ride. Dost thou know? Remember it 
will be life or death to thee.’ 

‘I know,’ said the driver, sullenly. ‘Stand back from my beast. I am going to 
slip him.’ 

‘Not so swiftly. George, hold the camel’s head a moment. I want to feel his 
cheek.’ The hands wandered over the hide till they found the branded half-circle 
that is the mark of the Biharin, the light-built riding-camel. 

‘That is well. Cut this one loose. Remember no blessing of God comes on 
those who try to cheat the blind.’ 

The men chuckled by the fires at the camel-driver’s discomfiture. He had 


intended to substitute a slow, saddle-galled baggage-colt. 

‘Stand back!’ one shouted, lashing the Biharin under the belly with a quirt. 
Dick obeyed as soon as he felt the nose-string tighten in his hand, — and a cry 
went up, ‘Illaha! Aho! He is loose.’ 

With a roar and a grunt the Biharin rose to his feet and plunged forward 
toward the desert, his driver following with shouts and lamentation. 

George caught Dick’s arm and hurried him stumbling and tripping past a 
disgusted sentry who was used to stampeding camels. 

“What’s the row now?’ he cried. 

‘Every stitch of my kit on that blasted dromedary,’ Dick answered, after the 
manner of a common soldier. 

‘Go on, and take care your throat’s not cut out side — you and your 
dromedary’s.’ 

The outcries ceased when the camel had disappeared behind a hillock, and his 
driver had called him back and made him kneel down. 

‘Mount first,’ said Dick. Then climbing into the second seat and gently 
screwing the pistol muzzle into the small of his companion’s back, ‘Go on in 
God’s name, and swiftly. Good-bye, George. Remember me to Madame, and 
have a good time with your girl. Get forward, child of the Pit!’ 

A few minutes later he was shut up in a great silence, hardly broken by the 
creaking of the saddle and the soft pad of the tireless feet. Dick adjusted himself 
comfortably to the rock and pitch of the pace, girthed his belt tighter, and felt the 
darkness slide past. For an hour he was conscious only of the sense of rapid 
progress. 

‘A good camel,’ he said at last. 

‘He was never underfed. He is my own and clean bred,’ the driver replied. 

‘Go on.’ 

His head dropped on his chest and he tried to think, but the tenor of his 
thoughts was broken because he was very sleepy. In the half doze in seemed that 
he was learning a punishment hymn at Mrs. Jennett’s. He had committed some 
crime as bad as Sabbath-breaking, and she had locked him up in his bedroom. 
But he could never repeat more than the first two lines of the hymn — 

When Israel of the Lord believed Out of the land of bondage came. 

He said them over and over thousands of times. The driver turned in the 
saddle to see if there were any chance of capturing the revolver and ending the 
ride. Dick roused, struck him over the head with the butt, and stormed himself 
wide awake. Somebody hidden in a clump of camel-thorn shouted as the camel 
toiled up rising ground. A shot was fired, and the silence shut down again, 
bringing the desire to sleep. Dick could think no longer. He was too tired and 


stiff and cramped to do more than nod uneasily from time to time, waking with a 
start and punching the driver with the pistol. 

‘Is there a moon?’ he asked drowsily. 

‘She is near her setting.’ 

‘I wish that I could see her. Halt the camel. At least let me hear the desert 
talk.’ 

The man obeyed. Out of the utter stillness came one breath of wind. It rattled 
the dead leaves of a shrub some distance away and ceased. A handful of dry 
earth detached itself from the edge of a rail trench and crumbled softly to the 
bottom. 

‘Go on. The night is very cold.’ 

Those who have watched till the morning know how the last hour before the 
light lengthens itself into many eternities. It seemed to Dick that he had never 
since the beginning of original darkness done anything at all save jolt through 
the air. Once in a thousand years he would finger the nailheads on the saddle- 
front and count them all carefully. Centuries later he would shift his revolver 
from his right hand to his left and allow the eased arm to drop down at his side. 
From the safe distance of London he was watching himself thus employed, — 
watching critically. Yet whenever he put out his hand to the canvas that he might 
paint the tawny yellow desert under the glare of the sinking moon, the black 
shadow of a camel and the two bowed figures atop, that hand held a revolver and 
the arm was numbed from wrist to collar-bone. Moreover, he was in the dark, 
and could see no canvas of any kind whatever. 

The driver grunted, and Dick was conscious of a change in the air. 

‘I smell the dawn,’ he whispered. 

‘It is here, and yonder are the troops. Have I done well?’ 

The camel stretched out its neck and roared as there came down wind the 
pungent reek of camels in the square. 

‘Go on. We must get there swiftly. Go on.’ 

‘They are moving in their camp. There is so much dust that I cannot see what 
they do.’ 

‘Am I in better case? Go forward.’ 

They could hear the hum of voices ahead, the howling and the bubbling of the 
beasts and the hoarse cries of the soldiers girthing up for the day. 

Two or three shots were fired. 

‘Ts that at us? Surely they can see that I am English,’ Dick spoke angrily. 

‘Nay, it is from the desert,’ the driver answered, cowering in his saddle. 

‘Go forward, my child! Well it is that the dawn did not uncover us an hour 
ago.’ 


The camel headed straight for the column and the shots behind multiplied. 
The children of the desert had arranged that most uncomfortable of surprises, a 
dawn attack for the English troops, and were getting their distance by snap-shots 
at the only moving object without the square. 

“What luck! What stupendous and imperial luck!’ said Dick. ‘It’s “just before 
the battle, mother.” Oh, God has been most good to me! 

Only’ — the agony of the thought made him screw up his eyes for an instant 
— ’Maisie...’ 

‘Allahu! We are in,’ said the man, as he drove into the rearguard and the camel 
knelt. 

‘Who the deuce are you? Despatches or what? What’s the strength of the 
enemy behind that ridge? How did you get through?’ asked a dozen voices. For 
all answer Dick took a long breath, unbuckled his belt, and shouted from the 
saddle at the top of a wearied and dusty voice, “Torpenhow! Ohe, Torp! Coo-ee, 
Tor-pen-how.’ 

A bearded man raking in the ashes of a fire for a light to his pipe moved very 
swiftly towards that cry, as the rearguard, facing about, began to fire at the puffs 
of smoke from the hillocks around. Gradually the scattered white cloudlets drew 
out into the long lines of banked white that hung heavily in the stillness of the 
dawn before they turned over wave-like and glided into the valleys. The soldiers 
in the square were coughing and swearing as their own smoke obstructed their 
view, and they edged forward to get beyond it. A wounded camel leaped to its 
feet and roared aloud, the cry ending in a bubbling grunt. Some one had cut its 
throat to prevent confusion. Then came the thick sob of a man receiving his 
death-wound from a bullet; then a yell of agony and redoubled firing. 

There was no time to ask any questions. 

‘Get down, man! Get down behind the camel!’ 

‘No. Put me, I pray, in the forefront of the battle.’ Dick turned his face to 
Torpenhow and raised his hand to set his helmet straight, but, miscalculating the 
distance, knocked it off. Torpenhow saw that his hair was gray on the temples, 
and that his face was the face of an old man. 

‘Come down, you damned fool! Dickie, come off!’ 

And Dick came obediently, but as a tree falls, pitching sideways from the 
Bisharin’s saddle at Torpenhow’s feet. His luck had held to the last, even to the 
crowning mercy of a kindly bullet through his head. 

Torpenhow knelt under the lee of the camel, with Dick’s body in his arms. 


THE NAULAHKA, A STORY OF WEST AND EAST 
ee 
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The Naulahka: A Story of West and East 
I 


There was a strife ‘twixt man and maid — 
Oh that was at the birth o’ time! 

But what befell ‘twixt man and maid, 

Oh that’s beyond the grip o’ rhyme. 
“Twas: ‘Sweet, I must not bide wi’ you,’ 
And: ‘Love, I canna bide alone’; 

For baith were young, and baith were true, 
And baith were hard as the nether stone. 


Auchinleck’s Ride. 


Nicholas Tarvin sat in the moonlight on the unrailed bridge that crossed the 
irrigating ditch above Topaz, dangling his feet over the stream. A brown, sad- 
eyed little woman sat beside him, staring quietly at the moon. She was tanned 
with the tan of the girl who does not mind wind and rain and sun, and her eyes 
were sad with the settled melancholy of eyes that know big mountains, and seas 
of plain, and care, and life. The women of the West shade such eyes under their 
hands at sunset in their cabin-doors, scanning those hills or those grassless, 
treeless plains for the homecoming of their men. A hard life is always hardest for 
the woman. 

Kate Sheriff had lived with her face to the West and with her smouldering 
eyes fixed upon the wilderness since she could walk. She had advanced into the 
wilderness with the railroad. Until she had gone away to school, she had never 
lived where the railroad ran both ways. She had often stayed long enough at the 
end of a section with her family to see the first glimmering streaks of the raw 
dawn of civilisation, usually helped out by the electric light; but in the new and 
still newer lands to which her father’s civil engineering orders called them from 
year to year there were not even arc lamps. There was a saloon under a tent, and 
there was the section-house, where they lived, and where her mother had 
sometimes taken to board the men employed by her husband. But it was not 
these influences alone that had produced the young woman of twenty-three who 
sat near Tarvin, and who had just told him gently that she liked him, but that she 
had a duty elsewhere. 

This duty, as she conceived it, was, briefly, to spend her life in the East in the 
effort to better the condition of the women of India. It had come to her as an 
inspiration and a command two years before, toward the end of her second year 
at the St. Louis school, where she went to tie up the loose ends of the education 
she had given herself in lonely camps. 


Kate’s mission had been laid on her one April afternoon, warmed and sunned 
with the first breath of spring. The green trees, the swelling buds, and the 
sunlight outside had tempted her from the prospect of a lecture on India by a 
Hindu woman; and it was finally because it was a school duty not to be escaped 
that she listened to Pundita Ramabai’s account of the sad case of her sisters at 
home. It was a heart-breaking story, and the girls, making the offerings begged 
of them in strange accents, went from it stilled and awed to the measure of their 
natures, and talked it over in the corridors in whispers, until a nervous giggle 
broke the tension, and they began chattering again. 

Kate made her way from the hall with the fixed, inward-looking eye, the 
flaming cheek, and airborne limbs of one on whom the mantle of the Spirit has 
descended. She went quickly out into the school-garden, away from everybody, 
and paced the flower-bordered walks, exalted, rich, sure, happy. She had found 
herself. The flowers knew it, the tender-leaved trees overhead were aware, the 
shining sky had word. Her head was high; she wanted to dance, and, much more, 
she wanted to cry. A pulse in her forehead went beat, beat; the warm blood sang 
through her veins; she stopped every little while to take a deep draught of the 
good air. In those moments she dedicated herself. 

All her life should take breath from this hour; she vowed it to the service this 
day revealed to her, as once to the prophets — vowed all her strength and mind 
and heart. The angel of the Lord had laid a command upon her. She obeyed 
joyfully. 

And now, after two years spent in fitting herself for her calling, she returned to 
Topaz, a capable and instructed nurse, on fire for her work in India, to find that 
Tarvin wished her to stay at Topaz and marry him. 

“You can call it what you like,’ Tarvin told her, while she gazed at the moon; 
‘you can call it duty, or you can call it woman’s sphere, or you can call it, as that 
meddling missionary called it at church to-night, “carrying the light to them that 
sit in darkness.” I’ve no doubt you’ve got a halo to put to it; they’ve taught you 
names enough for things in the East. But for me, what I say is, it’s a freeze-out.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Nick! It’s a call.’ 

‘You’ve got a call to stay at home; and if you haven’t heard of it, Pm a 
committee to notify you,’ said Tarvin doggedly. He shied a pebble into the 
irrigating ditch, and eyed the racing current with lowering brows. 

‘Dear Nick, how can you bear to urge any one who is free to stay at home and 
shirk after what we’ve heard to-night?’ 

“Well, by the holy smoke, some one has got to urge girls to stand by the old 
machine, these days! You girls are no good at all under the new regulations until 
you desert. It’s the road to honour.’ 


‘Desert!’ gasped Kate. She turned her eyes on him. 

‘Well, what do you call it? That’s what the little girl I used to know on Section 
10 of the N.P. and Y. would have called it. O Kate dear, put yourself back in the 
old days; remember yourself then, remember what we used to be to each other, 
and see if you don’t see it that way. You’ve got a father and mother, haven’t you? 
You can’t say it’s the square thing to give them up. And you’ve got a man sitting 
beside you on this bridge who loves you for all he’s worth — loves you, you 
dear old thing, for keeps. You used to like him a little bit too. Eh?’ 

He slid his arm about her as he spoke, and for a moment she let it rest there. 

‘Does that mean nothing to you either? Don’t you seem to see a call here, too, 
Kate?’ 

He forced her to turn her face to him, and gazed wistfully into her eyes for a 
moment. They were brown, and the moonlight deepened their sober depths. 

‘Do you think you have a claim?’ she asked, after a moment. 

‘TIl think almost anything to keep you. But no; I haven’t any claim — or none 
at least that you are not free to jump. But we all have a claim; hang it, the 
situation has a claim. If you don’t stay, you go back on it. That’s what I mean.’ 

“You don’t take a serious view of things, Nick,’ she said, putting down his 
arm. 

Tarvin didn’t see the connection; but he said good-humouredly, ‘Oh yes, I do! 
There’s no serious view of life I won’t take in fun to please you.’ 

“You see, — you’re not in earnest.’ 

There’s one thing I’m in earnest about,’ he whispered in her ear. 

‘Is there?’ She turned away her head. 

‘T can’t live without you.’ He leaned toward her, and added in a lower voice: 
‘Another thing, Kate — I won’t.’ 

Kate compressed her lips. She had her own will. They sat on the bridge 
beating out their difference until they heard the kitchen clock in a cabin on the 
other side of the ditch strike eleven. The stream came down out of the mountains 
that loomed above them; they were half-a-mile from the town. The stillness and 
the loneliness closed on Tarvin with a physical grip as Kate got up and said 
decisively that she must go home. He knew she meant that she must go to India, 
and his own will crumpled helplessly for the moment within hers. He asked 
himself whether this was the will by which he earned his living, the will which at 
twenty-eight had made him a successful man by Topaz standards, which was 
taking him to the State Legislature, and which would one day take him much 
further, unless what ceased to be what. He shook himself scornfully; but he had 
to add to himself that after all she was only a girl, if he did love her, before he 
could stride to her side, as she turned her back on him, and say, ‘See here, young 


woman, you’re away off!’ 

She did not answer, but walked on. 

“You’re not going to throw your life away on this Indian scheme,’ he pursued. 
‘I won’t have it. Your father won’t have it. Your mother will kick and scream at 
it, and I’ll be there to encourage her. We have some use for your life, if you 
haven’t. You don’t know the size of your contract. The land isn’t fit for rats; it’s 
the Bad Lands — yes, that’s just what it is, a great big Bad Lands — morally, 
physically, and agriculturally, Bad Lands. It’s no place for white men, let alone 
white women; there’s no climate, no government, no drainage; and there’s 
cholera, heat, and fighting until you can’t rest. You’ll find it all in the Sunday 
papers. You want to stay right where you are, young lady!’ 

She stopped a moment in the road they were following back to Topaz and 
glanced at his face in the moonlight. He took her hand, and, for all his 
masterfulness, awaited her word with parted lips. 

“You’re a good man, Nick, but,’ she drooped her eyes, ‘I’m going to sail on 
the 31st for Calcutta.’ 


II 


Beware the man who’s crossed in love, 
For pent-up steam must find its vent; 
Step back when he is on the move, 
And lend him all the Continent. 


The Buck and the Saw. 


To sail from New York on the 31st she must leave Topaz by the 27th at latest. 
It was now the 15th. Tarvin made the most of the intervening time. He called on 
her at her home every evening, and argued it out with her. 

Kate listened with the gentlest willingness to be convinced, but with a dread 
firmness round the corners of her mouth, and with a sad wish to be good to him, 
if she could, battling in her eyes with a sadder helplessness. 

‘Tm called!’ she cried. ‘I’m called. I can’t get away from it. I can’t help 
listening. I can’t help going.’ 

And, as she told him, grieving, how the cry of her sisters out of that dim 
misery, that was yet so distinct, tugged at her heart — how the useless horror and 
torture of their lives called on her by night and by day, Tarvin could not refuse to 
respect the solemnly felt need that drew her from him. He could not help 
begging her in every accent he knew not to hearken to it, but the painful pull of 
the cry she heard was not a strange or incredible thing to his own generous heart. 
He only urged hotly that there were other cries, and that there were other people 
to attend to this one. He, too, had a need, the need for her; and she another, if she 
would stop a moment to listen to it. They needed each other; that was the 
supreme need. The women in India could wait; they would go over and look 
them up later, when the Three C.’s had come to Topaz, and he had made his pile. 
Meanwhile there was happiness; meanwhile there was love! He was ingenious, 
he was deeply in love, he knew what he wanted, and he found the most 
persuasive language for making it seem to be what she wanted in disguise. Kate 
had to strengthen her resolution often in the intervals between his visits. She 
could not say much in reply. She had no such gift of communicating herself as 
Tarvin. Hers was the still, deep, voiceless nature that can only feel and act. 

She had the kind of pluck and the capacity for silent endurance which goes 
with such natures, or she must often have faltered and turned back from the 
resolve which had come upon her in the schoolgarden that spring day, in the two 
years that followed it. Her parents were the first obstacle. They refused outright 
to allow her to study medicine. She had wished to be both physician and nurse, 
believing that in India she would find use for both callings; but since she could 


follow only one, she was content to enrol herself as a student at a New York 
training-school for nurses, and this her parents suffered in the bewilderment of 
finding that they had forgotten how to oppose her gently resolute will through 
the lifelong habit of yielding to it. 

Her ideas had made her mother wish, when she explained them to her, that she 
had let her grow up wild, as she had once seemed certain to do. She was even 
sorry that the child’s father had at last found something to do away from the 
awful railroad. The railroad now ran two ways from Topaz; Kate had returned 
from school to find the track stretching a hundred miles to the westward, and her 
family still there. This time the boom had overtaken them before they could get 
away. Her father had bought city lots in the acre form and was too rich to move. 
He had given up his calling and had gone into politics. 

Sheriff’s love for his daughter was qualified by his general flatness; but it was 
the clinging affection not uncommon with shallow minds, and he had the habit 
of indulgence toward her which is the portion of an only child. He was 
accustomed to say that ‘what she did was about right,’ he guessed, and he was 
usually content to let it go at that. He was anxious now that his riches should do 
her some good, and Kate had not the heart to tell him the ways she had found to 
make them do her good. To her mother she confided all her plan; to her father 
she only said that she wished to learn to be a trained nurse. Her mother grieved 
in secret with the grim, philosophic, almost cheerful hopelessness of women 
whose lives have taught them always to expect the worst. It was a sore trial to 
Kate to disappoint her mother; and it cut her to the heart to know that she could 
not do what both her father and mother expected of her. Indefinite as the 
expectation was — it was simply that she should come home and live, and be a 
young lady, like the rest of the world — she felt its justice and reason, and she 
did not weep the less for them, because for herself she believed, modestly, that it 
was ordered otherwise. 

This was her first trouble. The dissonance between those holy moments in the 
garden and the hard prose which was to give them reality and effect, grew deeper 
as she went on. It was daunting, and sometimes it was heart-sickening; but she 
went forward — not always strong, not every moment brave, and only a very 
little wise, but always forward. 

The life at the training-school was a cruel disillusion. She had not expected 
the path she had set before her to bloom with ease; but at the end of her first 
month she could have laughed bitterly at the difference between her consecrating 
dreams and the fact. The dreams looked to her vocation; the fact took no account 
of it. She had hoped to befriend misery, to bring help and healing to pain from 
the first days of her apprenticeship. What she was actually set to do was to scald 


babies’ milk-cans. 

Her further duties in these early days were no more nearly related to the 
functions of a nurse, and looking about her among the other girls to see how they 
kept their ideals alight in the midst of work so little connected with their future 
calling, she perceived that they got on for the most part by not having any. As 
she advanced, and was trusted first with babies themselves, and later with the 
actual work of nursing, she was made to feel how her own purpose isolated her. 
The others were here for business. With one or two exceptions they had 
apparently taken up nursing as they might have taken up dressmaking. They 
were here to learn how to make twenty dollars a week, and the sense of this 
dispirited her even more than the work she was given to do as a preparation for 
her high calling. The talk of the Arkansas girl, who sat on a table and swung her 
legs while she discussed her flirtations with the young doctors at the clinics, 
seemed in itself sometimes a final discouragement. Through all ran the bad food, 
the scanty sleep, the insufficient hours for recreation, the cruelly long hours 
assigned for work, the nervous strain of supporting the life from the merely 
physical point of view. 

In addition to the work which she shared with the others, she was taking 
regular lessons in Hindustani; and she was constantly grateful for the earlier days 
which had given her robust health and a sound body. Without them she must 
often have broken down; and soon it began to be a duty not to break down, 
because it had become possible to help suffering a little. It was this which 
reconciled her finally to the low and sordid conditions under which the whole 
affair of her preparation went on. 

The repulsive aspects of the nursing itself she did not mind. On the contrary, 
she found herself liking them as she got into the swing of her work; and when, at 
the end of her first year, she was placed in charge of a ward at the women’s 
hospital, under another nurse, she began to feel herself drawing in sight of her 
purpose, and kindled with an interest which made even the surgical operations 
seem good to her because they helped, and because they allowed her to help a 
little. 

From this time she went on working strongly and efficiently toward her end. 
Above all, she wanted to be competent — to be wise and thorough. When the 
time came when those helpless, walled-up women should have no knowledge 
and no comfort to lean on but hers, she meant that they should lean on the 
strength of solid intelligence. Her trials were many, but it was her consolation in 
the midst of them all that her women loved her, and lived upon her comings and 
goings. Her devotion to her purpose carried her forward. She was presently in 
full charge, and in that long, bare ward where she strengthened so many sufferers 


for the last parting, where she lived with death and dealt with it, where she went 
about softly, soothing unspeakable pain, learning the note of human anguish, 
hearing no sound but the murmur of suffering or relief, she sounded one night 
the depths of her own nature, and received from — an inward monitor the 
confirmation of her mission. She consecrated herself to it afresh with a joy 
beyond her first joy of discovery. 

And now, every night at half-past eight, Tarvin’s hat hung on the hat-rack in 
the hall-way of her home. He removed it gloomily at a little after eleven, 
spending the interval in talking over her mission with her persuasively, 
commandingly, imploringly, indignantly. His indignation was for her plan, but it 
would sometimes irrepressibly transfer itself to Kate. She was capable not only 
of defending her plan, but of defending herself and keeping her temper; and as 
this last was an art beyond Nick, these sessions often came to an end suddenly, 
and early in the evening. But the next night he would come and sit before her in 
penitence, and with his elbows on his knees, and his head supported moodily in 
his hands, would entreat her submissively to have some sense. This never lasted 
long, and evenings of this kind usually ended in his trying to pound sense into 
her by hammering his chair-arm with a convinced fist. 

No tenderness could leave Tarvin without the need to try to make others 
believe as he did; but it was a good-humoured need, and Kate did not dislike it. 
She liked so many things about him, that often as they sat thus, facing each 
other, she let her fancy wander where it had wandered in her school-girl 
vacations — in a possible future spent by his side. She brought her fancy back 
again sharply. She had other things to think of now; but there must always be 
something between her and Tarvin different from her relation to any other man. 
They had lived in the same house on the prairie at the end of the section, and had 
risen to take up the same desolate life together morning after moming. The sun 
brought the morning greyly up over the sad grey plain, and at night left them 
alone together in the midst of the terrible spaces of silence. They broke the ice 
together in the muddy river near the section-house, and Tarvin carried her pail 
back for her. A score of other men lived under the same roof, but it was Tarvin 
who was kind. The others ran to do what she asked them to do. Tarvin found 
things to do, and did them while she slept. There was plenty to do. Her mother 
had a family of twenty-five, twenty of whom were boarders — the men working 
in one capacity or another directly under Sheriff. The hands engaged in the 
actual work of building the railroad lived in huge barracks near by, or in 
temporary cabins or tents. The Sheriffs had a house; that is, they lived in a 
structure with projecting eaves, windows that could be raised or lowered, and a 
veranda. But this was the sum of their conveniences, and the mother and 


daughter did their work alone with the assistance of two Swedes, whose muscles 
were firm but whose cookery was vague. 

Tarvin helped her, and she learned to lean on him; she let him help her, and 
Tarvin loved her for it. The bond of work shared, of a mutual dependence, of 
isolation, drew them to each other; and when Kate left the section-house for 
school there was a tacit understanding between them. The essence of such an 
understanding, of course, lies in the woman’s recognition of it. When she came 
back from school for the first holiday, Kate’s manner did not deny her obligation, 
but did not confirm the understanding, and Tarvin, restless and insistent as he 
was about other things, did not like to force his claim upon her. It wasn’t a claim 
he could take into court. 

This kind of forbearance was well enough while he expected to have her 
always within reach, while he imagined for her the ordinary future of an 
unmarried girl. But when she said she was going to India she changed the case. 
He was not thinking of courtesy or forbearance, or of the propriety of waiting to 
be formally accepted as he talked to her on the bridge, and afterward in the 
evenings. He ached with his need for her, and with the desire to keep her. 

But it looked as if she were going — going in spite of everything he could say, 
in spite of his love. He had made her believe in that, if it was any comfort; and it 
was real enough to her to hurt her, which was a comfort! 

Meanwhile she was costing him much, in one way and another, and she liked 
him well enough to have a conscience about it. But when she would tell him that 
he must not waste so much time and thought on her, he would ask her not to 
bother her little head about him: he saw more in her than he did in real estate or 
politics just then he knew what he was about. 

‘I know,’ returned Kate. ‘But you forget what a delicate position you put me 
in. I don’t want to be responsible for your defeat. Your party will say I planned 
it.’ 

Tarvin made a positive and unguarded remark about his party, to which Kate 
replied that if he didn’t care she must; she couldn’t have it said, after the 
election, that he had neglected his canvass for her, and that her father had won 
his seat in consequence. 

‘Of course,’ she added frankly, ‘I want father to go to the State legislature, and 
I don’t want you to go, because if you win the election, he can’t; but I don’t want 
to help prevent you from getting in.’ 

‘Don’t worry about your father getting that seat, young lady!’ cried Tarvin. ‘If 
that’s all you’ve got to lie awake about, you can sleep from now until the Three 
C.’s comes to Topaz. I’m going to Denver myself this fall, and you’d better make 
your plans to come along. Come! How would it suit you to be the speaker’s wife, 


and live on Capitol Hill?’ 

Kate liked him well enough to go half credulously with him in his customary 
assumption that the difference between his having anything he wanted and his 
not having it, was the difference between his wanting it and his not wanting it. 

‘Nick!’ she exclaimed, deriding but doubtful, “you won’t be speaker!’ 

‘T’d undertake to be governor, if I thought the idea would fetch you. Give me a 
word of hope, and yov’ll see what I’d do!’ 

‘No, no!’ she said, shaking her head. ‘My governors are all Rajahs, and they 
live a long way from here.’ 

‘But say, India’s half the size of the United States. Which State are you going 
to?’ 

‘Which — — ?’ 

‘Ward, township, county, section? What’s your post-office address?’ 

‘Rhatore, in the province of Gokral Seetarun, Rajputana, India.’ 

‘All that!’ he repeated despairingly. There was a horrible definiteness about it; 
it almost made him believe she was going. He saw her drifting hopelessly out of 
his life into a land on the nether rim of the world, named out of the Arabian 
Nights and probably populated out of them. ‘Nonsense, Kate! You’re not going 
to try to live in any such heathen fairyland. What’s it got to do with Topaz, Kate? 
What’s it got to do with home? You can’t do it, I tell you. Let them nurse 
themselves. Leave it to them! Or leave it to me! I’ll go over myself, turn some of 
their pagan jewels into money, and organise a nursing corps on a plan that you 
shall dictate. Then we’ ll be married, and PII take you out to look at my work. Pl 
make a go of it. Don’t say they’re poor. That necklace alone would fetch money 
enough to organise an army of nurses! If your missionary told the truth in his 
sermon at church the other night, it would pay the national debt. Diamonds the 
size of hens’ eggs, yokes of pearls, coils of sapphires the girth of a man’s wrist, 
and emeralds until you can’t rest — and they hang all that around the neck of an 
idol, or keep it stored in a temple, and call on decent white girls to come out and 
help nurse them! It’s what I call cheek.’ 

‘As if money could help them! It’s not that. There’s no charity or kindness or 
pity in money, Nick; the only real help is to give yourself.’ 

‘All right. Then give me too! Pll go along,’ he said, returning to the safer 
humorous view. 

She laughed, but stopped herself suddenly. ‘You mustn’t come to India, Nick. 
You won’t do that? You won’t follow me! You shan’t.’ 

‘Well, if I get a place as rajah, I don’t say I wouldn’t. There might be a dollar 
in it.’ 

‘Nick! They wouldn’t let an American be a rajah.’ 


It is strange that men to whom life is a joke find comfort in women to whom it 
is a prayer. 

‘They might let him run a rajah, though,’ said Tarvin, undisturbed; ‘and it 
might be the softer snap. Rajahing itself is classed extra hazardous, I think.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘By the accident insurance companies — double premium. None of my 
companies would touch the risk. They might take a vizier, though,’ he added 
meditatively. ‘They come from that Arabian Nights section, don’t they?’ 

‘Well, you are not to come,’ she said definitively. ‘You must keep away. 
Remember that.’ 

Tarvin got up suddenly. ‘Oh, good-night! Good-night!’ he cried. 

He shook himself together impatiently, and waved her from him with a parting 
gesture of rejection and cancellation. She followed him into the passage, where 
he was gloomily taking his hat from its wonted peg; but he would not even let 
her help him on with his coat. 

No man can successfully conduct a love-affair and a political canvass at the 
same time. It was perhaps the perception of this fact that had led Sheriff to bend 
an approving eye on the attentions which his opponent in the coming election 
had lately been paying his daughter. Tarvin had always been interested in Kate, 
but not so consecutively and intensely. Sheriff was stumping the district and was 
seldom at home, but in his irregular appearances at Topaz he smiled stolidly on 
his rival’s occupation. In looking forward to an easy victory over him in the joint 
debate at Cafion City, however, he had perhaps relied too much on the younger 
man’s absorption. Tarvin’s consciousness that he had not been playing his party 
fair had lately chafed against his pride of success. The result was irritation, and 
Kate’s prophecies and insinuations were pepper on an open wound. 

The Cafion City meeting was set down for the night following the 
conversation just recorded, and Tarvin set foot on the shaky dry goods box 
platform at the roller skating rink that night, with a raging young intention to 
make it understood that he was still here — if he was in love. 

Sheriff had the opening, and Tarvin sat in the background dangling a long, 
restless leg from one knee. The patchily illumined huddle of auditors below him 
looked up at a nervous, bony, loosehung man, with a kind, clever, aggressive 
eye, and a masterful chin. His nose was prominent, and he had the furrowed 
forehead and the hair thinned about the temples which come to young men in the 
West. The alert, acute glance which went roving about the hall, measuring the 
audience to which he was to speak, had the look of sufficiency to the next need, 
whatever it might be, which, perhaps, more than anything else, commends men 
to other men beyond the Mississippi. He was dressed in the short sack-coat, 


which is good enough for most Western public functions; but he had left at 
Topaz the flannel of everyday wear, and was clad in the white linen of 
civilisation. 

He was wondering, as he listened to Sheriff, how a father could have the heart 
to get off false views on silver and the tariff to this crowd, while his daughter 
was hatching that ghastly business at home. The true views were so much mixed 
up in his own mind with Kate, that when he himself rose at last to answer 
Sheriff, he found it hard not to ask how the deuce a man expected an intelligent 
mass meeting to accept the political economy he was trying to apply to the 
government of a State, when he couldn’t so much as run his own family? Why in 
the world didn’t he stop his daughter from making such a hash of her life? — 
that was what he wanted to know. What were fathers for? He reserved these apt 
remarks, and launched instead upon a flood of figures, facts, and arguments. 

Tarvin had precisely the gift by which the stump orator coils himself into the 
heart of the stump auditor: he upbraided, he arraigned; he pleaded, insisted, 
denounced; he raised his lean, long arms, and called the gods and the statistics 
and the Republican party to witness, and, when he could make a point that way, 
he did not scorn to tell a story. ‘Why,’ he would cry defiantly, in that colloquial 
shout which the political orator uses for his anecdotes, ‘that is like a man I used 
to know back in Wisconsin, who — — ’ It wasn’t very much like the man in 
Wisconsin; and Tarvin had never been in Wisconsin, and didn’t know the man; 
but it was a good story, and when the crowd howled with delight Sheriff 
gathered himself together a little and tried to smile, and that was what Tarvin 
wanted. 

There were dissentient voices, and the jointness of the debate was sometimes 
not confined to the platform; but the deep, relishing groans which would often 
follow applause or laughter, acted as a spur to Tarvin, who had joined the janitor 
of the rink that afternoon in mixing the dusky brew on the table before him, and 
who really did not need a spur. Under the inspiration of the mixture in, the 
pitcher, the passionate resolve in his heart, and the groans and hisses, he melted 
gradually into an ecstasy of conviction which surprised even himself, and he 
began to feel at last that he had his audience under his hand. Then he gripped 
them, raised them aloft like a conjuror, patted and stroked them, dropped them to 
dreadful depths, snatched them back, to show that he could, caught them to his 
heart, and told them a story. And with that audience hugged to his breast he 
marched victoriously up and down upon the prostrate body of the Democratic 
party, chanting its requiem. It was a great time. Everybody’ rose at the end and 
said so loudly; they stood on benches and shouted it with a bellow that shook the 
building. They tossed their caps in the air, and danced on one another, and 


wanted to carry Tarvin around the hall on their shoulders. 

But Tarvin, with a choking at the throat, turned his back on it all, and, fighting 
his way blindly through the crowd which had gathered on the platform, reached 
the dressing-room behind the stage. He shut and bolted the door behind him, and 
flung himself into a chair, mopping his forehead. 

‘And the man who can do that,’ he muttered, ‘can’t make one tiny little bit of a 
girl marry him.’ 


HI 


Who are the Rulers of Ind? — to whom shall we bow the knee? 
Make thy peace with the women, and men shall make thee L. G. 
— Maxims of Hafiz. 


It was an opinion not concealed in Cañon City the next morning, that Tarvin 
had wiped up the floor with his adversary; and it was at least definitely on 
record, as a result of Tarvin’s speech, that when Sheriff rose half-heartedly to 
make the rejoinder set down for him on the programme, he had been howled 
back into his seat by a united public opinion. But Sheriff met Tarvin at the 
railway station where they were both to take the train for Topaz with a fair 
imitation of a nod and smile, and certainly showed no inclination to avoid him 
on the journey up. If Tarvin had really done Kate’s father the office attributed to 
him by the voice of Cañon City, Sheriff did not seem to be greatly disturbed by 
the fact. But Tarvin reflected that Sheriff had balancing grounds of consolation 
— a reflection which led him to make the further one that he had made a fool of 
himself. He had indeed had the satisfaction of explaining publicly to the rival 
candidate which was the better man, and had enjoyed the pleasure of proving to 
his constituents that he was still a force to be reckoned with, in spite of the mad 
missionary notion which had built a nest in a certain young woman’s head. But 
how did that bring him nearer Kate? Had it not rather, so far as her father could 
influence the matter, put him farther away — as far as it had brought his own 
election near. He believed he would be elected now. But to what? Even the 
speakership he had dangled before her did not seem so remote in the light of last 
night’s occurrences. But the only speakership that Tarvin cared to be elected to 
was the speakership of Kate’s heart. 

He feared he shouldn’t be chosen to fill that high office immediately, and as 
he glanced at the stumpy, sturdy form standing next him on the edge of the track, 
he knew whom he had to thank. She would never go to India if she had a man 
for a father like some men he knew. But a smooth, politic, conciliating, selfish, 
easy-going rich man — what could you expect? Tarvin could have forgiven 
Sheriff’s smoothness if it had been backed by force. But he had his opinion of a 
man who had become rich by accident in a town like Topaz. 

Sheriff presented the spectacle, intolerable to Tarvin, of a man who had 
become bewilderingly well-to-do through no fault of his own, and who now 
wandered vaguely about in his good fortune, seeking anxiously to avoid giving 
once. In his politics he carried this far; and he was a treasury of delight just at 


this time to the committees of railroad engineers’ balls, Knight Templars, 
excursions, and twilight coteries, and to the organisers of church bazaars, 
theatricals, and oyster suppers, who had tickets to sell. He went indiscriminately 
to the oyster suppers and bazaars of all denominations in Topaz, and made Kate 
and her mother go with him; and his collection of Baptist dolls, Presbyterian 
embroidery, and Roman Catholic sofa-pillows and spatter-work, filled his 
parlour at home. 

But his universal good-nature was not so popular as it deserved to be. The 
twilight coteries took his money but kept their opinion of him; and Tarvin, as the 
opposing candidate, had shown what he thought of his rival’s system of politics 
by openly declining to buy a single ticket. This feeble-foolish wish to please 
everybody was, he understood very well, at the root of Sheriff’s attitude toward 
his daughter’s mania. Kitty wanted to go so bad, he supposed he’d better let her, 
was his slouching version of the situation at home. He declared that he had 
opposed the idea strongly when she had first suggested it, and Tarvin did not 
doubt that Sheriff, who he knew was fond of her, had really done what he could. 
His complaint against him was not on the score of disposition but of capacity. He 
recognised, however, that this was finally a complaint, like all his others; against 
Kate; for it was Kate’s will which made all pleadings vain. 

When the train for Topaz arrived at the station, Sheriff and Tarvin got into the 
drawingroom car together. Tarvin did not yearn to talk to Sheriff on the way to 
Topaz, but neither did he wish to seem to shirk conversation. Sheriff offered him 
a cigar in the smoking-room of the Pullman, and when Dave Lewis, the 
conductor, came through, Tarvin hailed him as an old friend, and made him 
come back and join them when he had gone his rounds. Tarvin liked Lewis in the 
way that he liked the thousand other casual acquaintances in the State with 
whom he was popular; and his invitation was not altogether a device for 
avoiding private talk with Sheriff. The conductor told them that he had the 
president of the Three C.’s on behind in a special car, with his party. 

‘No!’ exclaimed Tarvin, and begged him to introduce him on the spot; he was 
precisely the man he wanted to see. The conductor laughed, and said he wasn’t a 
director of the road — not himself; but when he had left them to go about his 
duties, he came back, after a time, to say that the president had been asking 
whom he could recommend at Topaz as a fair-minded and public-spirited man, 
able to discuss in a reasonable spirit the question of the Three C.’s coming to 
Topaz. The conductor told him that he had two such gentlemen on board his train 
at that moment; and the president sent word to them by him that he would be 
glad to have a little talk with them if they would come back to his car. 

For a year the directorate of the Three C.’s had been talking of running their 


line through Topaz, in the dispassionate and impartial manner of directorates 
which await encouragement. The board of trade at Topaz had promptly met and 
voted the encouragement. It took the shape of town bonds and gifts of land, and 
finally of an undertaking to purchase shares of stock in the road itself, at an 
inflated price. This was handsome even for a board of trade; but, under the prick 
of town ambition and town pride, Rustler had done better. Rustler lay fifteen 
miles from Topaz, up in the mountains, and by that much nearer the mines; and 
Topaz recognised it as its rival in other matters than that of the Three C.’s. 

The two towns had enjoyed their boom at about the same time; then the boom 
had left Rustler and had betaken itself to Topaz. This had cost Rustler a number 
of citizens, who moved to the more prosperous place. Some of the citizens took 
their houses up bodily, loaded them on a flat car and sent them over to Topaz as 
freight, to the desolation of the remaining inhabitants of Rustler. But Topaz now 
began in her turn to feel that she was losing her clutch. A house or two had been 
moved back. It was Rustler this time which was gaining. If the railroad went 
there, Topaz was lost. If Topaz secured the railroad, the town was made. The two 
towns hated each other as such towns hate in the West — malignantly, viciously, 
joyously. If a convulsion of nature had obliterated one town, the other must have 
died from sheer lack of interest in life. If Topaz could have killed Rustler, or if 
Rustler could have killed Topaz, by more enterprise, push, and go, or by the 
lightnings of the local press, the surviving town would have organised a 
triumphal procession and a dance of victory. But the destruction of the other 
town by any other than the heaven-appointed means of schemes, rustle, and a 
board of trade, would have been a poignant grief to the survivor. 

The most precious possession of a citizen of the West is his town pride. It is 
the flower of that pride to hate the rival town. Town pride cannot exist without 
town jealousy, and it was therefore fortunate that Topaz and Rustler lay within 
convenient hating distance of each other, for this living belief of men in the one 
spot of all the great Western wilderness on which they have chosen to pitch their 
tents, contains within itself the future and the promise of the West. 

Tarvin cherished this sentiment as a religion. It was nearer to him than 
anything in the world but Kate, and sometimes it was even nearer than Kate. It 
did duty with him for all the higher aspirations and ideals which beckon other 
men. He wished to succeed, he wished to make a figure, but his best wish for 
himself was one with his best wish for the town. He could not succeed if the 
town failed; and if the town prospered he must prosper. His ambition for Topaz, 
his glory in Topaz, were a patriotism — passionate and personal. Topaz was his 
country; and because it was near and real, because he could put his hand on it, 
and, above all, because he could buy and sell pieces of it, it was much more 


recognisably his country than the United States of America, which was his 
country in time of war. 

He had been present at the birth of Topaz. He had known it when his arms 
could almost encircle it; he had watched and fondled and caressed it; he had 
pegged down his heart with the first peg of the survey; and now he knew what 
was good for it. It wanted the Three C.’s. 

The conductor presented Tarvin and Sheriff to the president when he had led 
them back to his private car, and the president made them both known to his 
young wife — a blonde of twenty-five, consciously pretty and conspicuously 
bridal — by whose side Tarvin placed himself with his instant perception. There 
were apartments in the private car before and beyond the drawing-room into 
which they had been shown. The whole was a miracle of compactness and 
convenience; the decoration was of a specious refinement. In the drawing-room 
was a smother of plushes, in hues of no kindred, a flicker of tortured nickel 
work, and a flash of mirrors. The studied soberness of the woodwork, in a more 
modern taste, heightened the high pitch of the rest. 

The president of the embryo Colorado and California Central made room for 
Sheriff in one of the movable wicker chairs by tilting out a heap of illustrated 
papers, and bent two beady black eyes on him from under a pair of bushy 
eyebrows. His own bulk filled and overflowed another of the frail chairs. He had 
the mottled cheeks and the flaccid fulness of chin of a man of fifty who has lived 
too well. He listened to the animated representations which Sheriff at once began 
making him with an irresponsive, sullen face, while Tarvin engaged Mrs. Mutrie 
in a conversation which did not imply the existence of railroads. He knew all 
about the marriage of the president of the Three C.’s, and he found her very 
willing to let him use his knowledge flatteringly. He made her his compliments; 
he beguiled her into telling him about her wedding journey. They were just at the 
end of it; they were to settle in Denver. She wondered how she should like it. 
Tarvin told her how she would like it. He guaranteed Denver; he gilded and 
graced it for her; he made it the city of a dream, and peopled it out of an Eastern 
fairy tale. Then he praised the stores and the theatres. He said they beat New 
York, but she ought to see their theatre at Topaz. He hoped they meant to stay 
over a day or two at Topaz. 

Tarvin would not praise Topaz crudely, as he praised Denver. He contrived to 
intimate its unique charm, and when he had managed to make her see it in fancy 
as the prettiest, and finest, and most prosperous town in the West, he left the 
subject. But most of their subjects were more personal, and while he discussed 
them with her he pushed out experimentally in one direction and another, first 
for a chord of sympathy, then for her weak point. He wanted to know how she 


could be reached. That was the way to reach the president. He had perceived it 
as soon as he entered the car. He knew her history, and had even known her 
father, who had once kept the hotel where he stayed when he went to Omaha. He 
asked her about the old house, and the changes of proprietorship since he had 
been there. Who had it now? He hoped they had kept the head waiter. And the 
cook? It made his mouth water to think of that cook. She laughed with instant 
sociability. Her childhood had been passed about the hotel. She had played in the 
halls and corridors, drummed on the parlour piano, and consumed candy in the 
office. She knew that cook — knew him personally. He had given her custards to 
take to bed with her. Oh yes! He was still there. 

There was an infectious quality in Tarvin’s open and friendly manner, in his 
willingness to be amused, and in his lively willingness to contribute to the 
current stock of amusement, and there was something endearing in his hearty, 
manly way, his confident, joyous air, his manner of taking life strongly, and 
richly, and happily. He had an impartial kindness for the human species. He was 
own cousin to the race, and own brother to the members of it he knew, when 
they would let him be. 

He and Mrs. Mutrie were shortly on beautiful terms, and she made him come 
back with her to the bow-window at the end of the car, and point out the show 
sights of the Grand Canon of the Arkansas to her. Theirs was the rearmost 
carriage, and they looked back through the polished sweep of glass, in which the 
president’s car terminated, at the twisting streak of the receding track, and the 
awful walls of towering rock between which it found its way. They stooped to 
the floor to catch sight of the massy heights that hung above them, and peered 
back at the soaring chaos of rock which, having opened to let them through, 
closed again immitigably as they left it behind. The train went racketing 
profanely through the tumbled beauty of this primeval world, miraculously 
keeping a foothold on the knife-edge of space, won for it at the bottom of the 
canon from the river on one side, and from the rock on the other. Mrs. Mutrie 
would sometimes lose her balance as the train swept them around the ceaseless 
curves, and only saved herself by snatching at Tarvin. It ended in his making her 
take his arm, and then they stood and rocked together with the motion of the 
train, Tarvin steadying their position with outstretched legs, while they gazed up 
at the monster spires and sovereign hills of stone, wavering and dizzying over 
their heads. 

Mrs. Mutrie gave frequent utterance to little exclamations of wonder and 
applause, which began by being the appropriate feminine response to great 
expressions of Nature, and ended in an awed murmur. Her light nature was 
controlled and subdued by the spectacle as it might have been silenced by the 


presence of death; she used her little arts and coquetries on Tarvin mechanically 
and half-heartedly until they were finally out of the canon, when she gave a gasp 
of relief, and taking petulant possession of him, made him return with her to the 
chairs they had left in the drawingroom. Sheriff was still pouring the story of the 
advantages of Topaz into the unattending ear of the president, whose eyes were 
on the windowpane. Mutrie received her pat on the back and her whispered 
confidence with the air of an embarrassed ogre. She flounced into her former 
seat, and commanded Tarvin to amuse her; and Tarvin willingly told her of a 
prospecting expedition he had once made into the country above the canon. He 
hadn’t found what he was looking for, which was silver, but he had found some 
rather uncommon amethysts. 

‘Oh, you don’t mean it! You delightful man! Amethysts! Real live ones? I 
didn’t know they found amethysts in Colorado.’ 

A singular light kindled in her eyes, a light of passion and longing. Tarvin 
fastened on the look instantly. Was that her weak point? If it was — He was full 
of learning about precious stones. Were they not part of the natural resources of 
the country about Topaz? He could talk precious stones with her until the cows 
came home. But would that bring the Three C.’s to Topaz? A wild notion of 
working complimentary bridal resolutions and an appropriation for a diamond 
tiara through the board of trade danced through his head, and was dismissed. No 
public offerings of that kind would help Topaz. This was a case for private 
diplomacy, for subtle and laborious delicacies, for quiet and friendly 
manipulation, for the tact of finger-tips — a touch here, a touch there, and then a 
grip — a case, in fine, for Nicholas Tarvin, and for no one else on top of earth. 
He saw himself bringing the Three C.’s splendidly, royally, unexpectedly into 
Topaz, and fixing it there by that same Tarvin’s unaided strength; he saw himself 
the founder of the future of the town he loved. He saw Rustler in the dust, and 
the owner of a certain twenty-acre plot a millionaire. 

His fancy dwelt affectionately for a moment on the twenty-acre plot; the 
money with which he had bought it had not come easily, and business in the last 
analysis was always business. But the plot, and his plan of selling a portion of it 
to the Three C.’s for a round-house, when the railroad came, and disposing of the 
rest as town lots by the front foot, were minor chords in the larger harmony. His 
dream was of Topaz. If promoters, in accord with the high plan of providence, 
usually came in on the ground floor when their plans went right, that was a fact 
strictly by the way. 

He noticed now, as he glanced at Mrs. Mutrie’s hands, that she wore unusual 
rings. They were not numerous, but the stones were superb. He ventured to 
admire the huge solitaire she wore on her left hand, and, as they fell into a talk 


about jewels, she drew it off to let him see it. She said the diamond had a history. 
Her father had, bought it from an actor, a tragedian who had met bad business at 
Omaha, after playing to empty houses at Denver, Topeka, Kansas City, and St. 
Jo. The money had paid the fares of the company home to New York, a fact 
which connected the stone with the only real good it had ever done its various 
owners. The tragedian had won it from a gambler who had killed his man in a 
quarrel over it; the man who had died for it had bought it at a low price from the 
absconding clerk of a diamond merchant. 

‘It ought to have been smuggled out of the mines by the man who found it at 
Kimberley, or somewhere, and sold to an I.D.B.,’ she said, ‘to make the story 
complete. Don’t you think so, Mr. Tarvin?’ 

She asked all her questions with an arch of the eyebrow, and an engaging 
smile which required the affirmative readily furnished by Tarvin. He would have 
assented to an hypothesis denying virtue to the discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton if Mrs. Mutrie had broached it just then. He sat tense and rigid, full of 
his notion, watching, waiting, like a dog on the scent. 

‘I look into it sometimes to see if I can’t find a picture of the crimes it has 
seen,’ she said. ‘They’re so nice and shivery, don’t you think so, Mr. Tarvin, 
particularly the murder? But what I like best about it is the stone itself. It is a 
beauty, isn’t it? Pa used to say it was the handsomest he’d ever seen, and in a 
hotel you see lots of good diamonds, you know.’ She gazed a moment 
affectionately into the liquid depths of the brilliant. ‘Oh, there’s nothing like a 
beautiful stone — nothing!’ she breathed. Her eyes kindled. He heard for the first 
time in her voice the ring of absolute sincerity and unconsciousness. ‘I could 
look at a perfect jewel forever, and I don’t much care what it is, so it is perfect. 
Pa used to know how I loved stones, and he was always trading them with the 
people who came to the house. Drummers are great fellows for jewellery, you 
know, but they don’t always know a good stone from a bad one. Pa used to make 
some good trades,’ she said, pursing her pretty lips meditatively; ‘but he would 
never take anything but the best, and then he would trade that, if he could, for 
something better. He would always give two or three stones with the least flaw 
in them for one real good one. He knew they were the only ones I cared for. Oh, 
I do love them! They’re better than folks. They’re always there, and always just 
so beautiful!’ 

‘T think I know a necklace you’d like, if you care for such things,’ said Tarvin 
quietly. 

‘Do you?’ she beamed. ‘Oh, where?’ 

‘A long way from here.’ 

‘Oh — Tiffany’s!’ she exclaimed scornfully. ‘I know you!’ she added, with 


resumed art of intonation. 

‘No. Further.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘India.’ 

She stared at him a moment interestedly. ‘Tell me what it’s like,’ she said. Her 
whole attitude and accent were changed again. There was plainly one subject on 
which she could be serious. ‘Is it really good?’ 

‘It’s the best,’ said Tarvin, and stopped. 

‘Well!’ she exclaimed.’ Don’t tantalise me. What is it made of?’ 

‘Oh, diamonds, pearls, rubies, opals, turquoises, amethysts, sapphires — a 
rope of them. The rubies are as big as your fist; the diamonds are the size of 
hens’ eggs. It’s worth a king’s ransom.’ 

She caught her breath. Then after a long moment, ‘Oh!’ she sighed; and then, 
‘Oh!’ she murmured again, languorously, wonderingly, longingly. ‘And where is 
it?’ she asked briskly, of a sudden. 

‘Round the neck of an idol in the province of Rajputana. Do you want it?’ he 
asked grimly. 

She laughed.’ Yes,’ she answered. 

‘TIl get it for you,’ said Tarvin simply. 

“Yes, you will!’ pouted she. 

‘T will,’ repeated Tarvin. 

She threw back her gay blonde head, and laughed to the painted Cupids on the 
ceiling of the car. She always threw back her head when she laughed; it showed 
her throat. 


IV 


Your patience, Sirs, the Devil took me up 

To the burned mountain over Sicily, 

(Fit place for me), and thence I saw my Earth — 
Not all Earth’s splendour, ‘twas beyond my need; 
And that one spot I love — all Earth to me. 

And her I love, my Heaven. What said I? . . . 

My love was safe from all the powers of Hell — 
For you — e’en you — acquit her of my guilt. 
But Sula, nestling by our sail-specked sea, 

My city, child of mine, my heart, my home. 
Mine and my pride — evil might visit there! 

It was for Sula and her naked ports, 

Prey to the galleys of the Algerine; 

Our city Sula, that I drove my price — 

For love of Sula and for love of her. 

The twain were woven, gold on sackcloth, twined 
Past any sundering — till God shall judge 

The evil and the good. 





— The Grand—Master’s Defence. 


The president engaged rooms at the hotel beside the railroad track at Topaz, 
and stayed over the next day. Tarvin and Sheriff took possession of him, and 
showed him the town, and what they called its ‘natural resources.’ Tarvin caused 
the president to hold rein when he had ridden with him to a point outside the 
town, and discoursed, in the midst of the open plain, and in the face of the snow- 
capped mountains, on the reasonableness and necessity of making Topaz the end 
of a division for the new railroad, and putting the division superintendent, the 
workshops, and the round-house here. 

In his heart he knew the president to be absolutely opposed to bringing the 
railroad to Topaz at all; but he preferred to assume the minor point. It was much 
easier, as a matter of fact, to show that Topaz ought to be made a junction, and 
the end of a division, than it was to show that it ought to be a station on the 
Three C.’s. If it was anything it would have to be a junction; the difficulty was to 
prove that it ought to be anything. 

Tarvin knew the whole Topaz situation forward and back, as he might have 
known the multiplication table. He was not president of the board of trade and 
the head of a land and improvement company, organised with a capital of a 
million on a cash basis of $2000, for nothing. Tarvin’s company included all the 
solid men of the town; it owned the open plain from Topaz to the foothills, and 
had laid it out in streets, avenues, and public parks. One could see the whole 
thing on a map hung in the company’s office on Connecticut Avenue, which was 
furnished in oak, floored with mosaic, carpeted with Turkish rugs, and draped 


with silk. There one could buy town lots at any point within two miles of the 
town; there, in fact, Tarvin had some town lots to sell. The habit of having them 
to sell had taught him the worst and the best that could be said about the place; 
and he knew to an exactitude all that he could make a given man believe about 
it. 

He was aware, for example, that Rustler not only had richer mines in its near 
neighbourhood than Topaz, but that it tapped a mining country behind it of 
unexplored and fabulous wealth; and he knew that the president knew it. He was 
equally familiar with other facts-as, for example, that the mines about Topaz 
were fairly good, though nothing remarkable in a region of great mineral wealth; 
and that, although the town lay in a wide and well-irrigated valley, and in the 
midst of an excellent cattle country, these were limited advantages, and easily 
matched elsewhere. In other words, the natural resources of Topaz constituted no 
such claim for it as a ‘great railroad centre’ as he would have liked any one to 
suppose who heard him talk. 

But he was not talking to himself. His private word to himself was that Topaz 
was created to be a railroad town, and the way to create it was to make it a 
railroad town. This proposition, which could not have been squared to any 
system of logic, proceeded on the soundest system of reasoning. As thus: Topaz 
was not an existence at all; Topaz was a hope. Very well! And when one wished 
to make such hopes realities in the West, what did one do? Why, get some one 
else to believe in them, of course. Topaz was valueless without the Three C.’s. 
Then what was its value to the Three C.’s? Obviously the value that the Three 
C.’s would give it. 

Tarvin’s pledge to the president amounted to this: that if he would give them 
the chance, they would be worthy of it; and he contended that, in essence, that 
was all that any town could say. The point for the president to judge was which 
place would be most likely to be worthy of such an opportunity — Topaz or 
Rustler — and he claimed there could be no question about that. When you came 
to size it up, he said, it was the character of the inhabitants that counted. They 
were dead at Rustler — dead and buried. Everybody knew that: there was no 
trade, no industry, no life, no energy, no money there. And look at Topaz! The 
president could see the character of her citizens at a glance as he walked the 
streets. They were wide awake down here. They meant business. They believed 
in their town, and they were ready to put their money on her. The president had 
only to say what he expected of them. And then he broached to him his plan for 
getting one of the Denver smelters to establish a huge branch at Topaz; he said 
that he had an agreement with one of them in his pocket, conditioned solely on 
the Three C.’s coming their way. The company couldn’t make any such 


arrangement with Rustler; he knew that. Rustler hadn’t the flux, for one thing. 
The smelter people had come up from Denver at the expense of Topaz, and had 
proved Topaz’s allegation that Rustler couldn’t find a proper flux for smelting its 
ore nearer to her own borders than fifteen miles — in other words, she couldn’t 
find it this side of Topaz. 

Tarvin went on to say that what Topaz wanted was an outlet for her products 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and the Three C.’s was the road to furnish it. The 
president had, perhaps, listened to such statements before, for the entire and 
crystalline impudence of this drew no retort from his stolidity. He seemed to 
consider, it as he considered the other representations made to him, without 
hearing it. A railroad president, weighing the advantages of rival towns, could 
not find it within his conception of dignity to ask which of the natural products 
of Topaz sought relief through the Gulf. But if Mutrie could have asked such a 
question, Tarvin would have answered unblushingly, ‘Rustler’s.’ He implied this 
freely in the suggestion which he made immediately in the form of a concession. 
Of course, he said, if the road wanted to tap the mineral wealth of the country 
behind Rustler it would be a simple matter to run a branch road up there, and 
bring down the ore to be smelted at Topaz. Rustler had a value to the road as a 
mining centre; he didn’t pretend to dispute that. But a mineral road would bring 
down all the ore as well as a main line, make the same traffic for the road, and 
satisfy all proper claims of Rustler to considerations while leaving the junction 
where it belonged by virtue of natural position. 

He boldly asked the president how he expected to get up steam and speed for 
the climb over the Pass, if he made Rustler the end of the division, and changed 
engines there. The place was already in the mountains; as a practical railroad- 
man the president must know that his engines could get no start from Rustler. 
The heavy grade by which the railroad would have to get out of the place, 
beginning in the town itself, prohibited the idea of making it the end of a 
division. If his engines, by good luck, weren’t stalled on the grade, what did he 
think of the annual expense involved in driving heavy trains daily at a high 
mountain from the vantage-ground of a steep slope? What the Three C.’s wanted 
for the end of their division and their last stop before the climb over the Pass was 
a place like Topaz, designed for them by nature, built in the centre of a plain, 
which the railroad could traverse at a level for five miles before attacking the 
hills. 

This point Tarvin made with the fervour and relief born of dealing with one 
solid and irrefragable fact. It was really his best argument, and he saw that it had 
reached the president as the latter took up his reins silently, and led the way back 
to town. But another glance at Mutrie’s face told him that he had failed 


hopelessly in his main contention. The certainty of this would have been heart- 
breaking if he had not expected to fail. Success lay elsewhere; but before trying 
that he had determined to use every other means. 

Tarvin’s eye rested lovingly on his town as they turned their horses again 
toward the cluster of dwellings scattered irregularly in the midst of the wide 
valley. She might be sure that he would see her through. 

Of course the Topaz of his affections melted in and out of the Topaz of fact, 
by shadings and subtleties which no measurement could record. The relation of 
the real Topaz to Tarvin’s Topaz, or to the Topaz of any good citizen of the place, 
was a matter which no friendly observer could wish to press. In Tarvin’s own 
case it was impossible to say where actual belief stopped and willingness to 
believe went on. What he knew was that he did believe; and with him the best 
possible reason for faith in Topaz would have been that it needed to be believed 
in hard. The need would have been only another reason for liking it. 

To the ordered Eastern eye the city would have seemed a raw, untidy, lonely 
collection of ragged wooden buildings sprawling over a level plain. But this was 
only another proof that one can see only what one brings to the seeing. It was not 
so that Tarvin saw it; and he would not have thanked the Easterner who should 
have taken refuge in praise of his snow-whitened hills, walling the valley in a 
monstrous circle. The Easterner might keep his idea that Topaz merely blotted a 
beautiful picture; to Tarvin the picture was Topaz’s-scenery, and the scenery only 
an incident of Topaz. It was one of her natural advantages — her own, like her 
climate, her altitude, and her board of trade. 

He named the big mountains to the president as they rode; he showed him 
where their big irrigating ditch led the water down out of the heights, and where 
it was brought along under the shadow of the foothills before it started across the 
plain toward Topaz; he told him the number of patients in their hospital, decently 
subduing his sense of their numerousness, as a testimony to the prosperity of the 
town; and as they rode into the streets he pointed out the opera-house, the 
postoffice, the public school, and the court-house, with the modesty a mother 
summons who shows her first-born. 

It was at least as much to avoid thinking as to exploit the merits of Topaz that 
he spared the president nothing. Through all his advocacy another voice had 
made itself heard, and now, in the sense of momentary failure, the bitterness of 
another failure caught him with a fresh twinge; for since his return he had seen 
Kate, and knew that nothing short of a miracle would prevent her from starting 
for India within three days. In contempt of the man who was making this 
possible, and in anger and desperation, he had spoken at last directly to Sheriff, 
appealing to him by all he held most dear to stop this wickedness. But there are 


limp rags which no buckram can stiffen; and Sheriff, willing as he was to oblige, 
could not take strength into his fibre from the outside, though Tarvin offered him 
all of his. His talk with Kate, supplemented by this barren interview with her 
father, had given him a sickening sense of powerlessness from which nothing but 
a large success in another direction could rescue him. He thirsted for success, 
and it had done him good to attack the president, even with the foreknowledge 
that he must fail with him. 

He could forget Kate’s existence while he fought for Topaz, but he 
remembered it with a pang as he parted from Mutrie. He had her promise to 
make one of the party he was taking to the Hot Springs that afternoon; if it had 
not been for that he could almost have found it in his heart to let Topaz take care 
of herself for the remainder of the president’s stay. As it was, he looked forward 
to the visit to the Springs as a last opening to hope. He meant to make a final 
appeal; he meant to have it out with Kate, for he could not believe in defeat, and 
he could not think that she would go. 

The excursion to the Hot Springs was designed to show the president and Mrs. 
Mutrie what a future Topaz must have as a winter resort, if all other advantages 
failed her; and they had agreed to go with the party which Tarvin had hastily got 
together. With a view to a little quiet talk with Kate, he had invited three men 
besides Sheriff Maxim, the postmaster; Heckler, the editor of the Topaz 
Telegram (both his colleagues on the board of trade); and a pleasant young 
Englishman, named Carmathan. He expected them to do some of the talking to 
the president, and to give him half an hour with Kate, without detriment to 
Mutrie’s impressions of Topaz. It had occurred to him that the president might be 
ready by this time for a fresh view of the town, and Heckler was the man to give 
it to him. 

Carmathan had come to Topaz two years before in his capacity of colonising 
younger son, to engage in the cattle business, equipped with a riding-crop, top- 
boots, and $2000 in money. He had lost the money; but he knew now that riding- 
crops were not used in punching cattle, and he was at the moment using this 
knowledge, together with other information gathered on the same subject, in the 
calling of cow-boy on a neighbouring range. He was getting $30 a month, and 
was accepting his luck with the philosophy which comes to the adoptive as well 
as to the native-born citizens of the West. Kate liked him for the pride and pluck 
which did not allow him the easy remedy of writing home, and for other things; 
and for the first half of their ride to the Hot Springs they rode side by side, while 
Tarvin made Mr. and Mrs. Mutrie look up at the rocky heights between which 
they began to pass. He showed them the mines burrowing into the face of the 
rock far aloft, and explained the geological formation with the purely practical 


learning of a man who buys and sells mines. The road, which ran alongside the 
track of the railroad already going through Topaz, wandered back and forth over 
it from time to time, as Tarvin said, at the exact angle which the Three C.’s 
would be choosing later. Once a train laboured past them, tugging up the heavy 
grade that led to the town. The narrowing gorge was the first closing in of the 
hills, which, after widening again, gathered in the great cliffs of the canon 
twenty miles below, to face each other across the chasm. The sweep of pictured 
rock above their heads lifted itself into strange, gnarled crags, or dipped 
suddenly and swam on high in straining peaks; but for the most part it was sheer 
wall — blue and brown and purplish-red umber, ochre, and the soft hues 
between. 

Tarvin dropped back, and ranged his horse beside Kate’s. Carmathan, with 
whom he was in friendly relation, gave place to him instantly, and rode forward 
to join the others in advance. 

She lifted her speaking eyes as he drew rein beside her, and begged him 
silently to save them both the continuance of a hopeless contest; but Tarvin’s jaw 
was set, and he would not have listened to an angel’s voice. 

‘I tire you by talking of this thing, Kate. I know it. But I’ve got to talk of it. 
I’ve got to save you.’ 

‘Don’t try any more, Nick,’ she answered gently. ‘Please don’t. It’s my 
salvation to go. It is the one thing I want to do. It seems to me sometimes, when 
I think of it, that it was perhaps the thing I was sent into the world to do. We are 
all sent into the world to do something, don’t you think so, Nick, even if it’s ever 
so tiny and humble and no account? I’ve got to do it, Nick. Make it easy for me.’ 

‘Pll be — hammered if I will! PII make it hard. That’s what I’m here for. 
Every one else yields to that vicious little will of yours. Your father and mother 
let you do what you like. They don’t begin to know what you are running your 
precious head into. I can’t replace it. Can you? That makes me positive. It also 
makes me ugly.’ 

Kate laughed. 

‘It does make you ugly, Nick. But I don’t mind. I think I like it that you should 
care. If I could stay at home for any one, I’d do it for you. Believe that, won’t 
you?’ 

‘Oh, PII believe, and thank you into the bargain. But what good will it do me? 
I don’t want belief. I want you.’ 

‘I know, Nick. I know. But India wants me more — or not me, but what I can 
do, and what women like me can do. There’s a cry from Macedonia, “Come over 
and help us!” While I hear that cry I can find no pleasure in any other good. I 
could be your wife, Nick. That’s easy. But with that in my ears I should be in 


torture every moment.’ 

‘That’s rough on me,’ suggested Tarvin, glancing ruefully at the cliffs above 
them. 

‘Oh no. It has nothing to do with you.’ 

“Yes, returned he, shutting his lips, ‘that’s just it.’ 

She could not help smiling a little again at his face. 

‘T will never marry any one else, if it helps you any to know that, Nick,’ she 
said, with a sudden tenderness in her voice. 

‘But you won’t marry me?’ 

‘No,’ she said quietly, firmly, simply. 

He meditated this answer a moment in bitterness. They were riding at a walk, 
and he let the reins drop on his pony’s neck as he said, ‘Oh, well. Don’t matter 
about me. It isn’t all selfishness, dear. I do want you to stay for my own sake, I 
want you for my very own, I want you always beside me, I want you — want 
you; but it isn’t for that I. ask you to stay. It’s because I can’t think of you 
throwing yourself into the dangers and horrors of that life alone, unprotected, a 
girl. I can’t think of it and sleep nights. I daren’t think of it. The thing’s 
monstrous. It’s hideous. It’s absurd. You won’t do it!’ 

‘T must not think of myself,’ she answered in a shaken voice. ‘I must think of 
them.’ 

‘But I must think of you. And you shan’t bribe me, you shan’t tempt me, to 
think of any one else. You take it all too hard. Dearest girl,’ he entreated, 
lowering his voice, ‘are you in charge of the misery of the earth? There is misery 
elsewhere, too, and pain. Can you stop it? You’ve got to live with the sound of 
the suffering of millions in your ears all your life, whatever you do. We’re all in 
for that. We can’t get away from it. We pay that price for daring to be happy for 
one little second.’ 

‘I know, I know. I’m not trying to save myself. I’m not trying to stifle the 
sound.’ 

‘No, but you are trying to stop it, and you can’t. It’s like trying to scoop up the 
ocean with a dipper. You can’t do it. But you can spoil your life in trying; and if 
you’ve got a scheme by which you can come back and have a spoiled life over 
again, I know some one who hasn’t. O Kate, I don’t ask anything for myself — 
or, at least, I only ask everything — but do think of that a moment sometimes 
when you are putting your arms around the earth, and trying to lift it up in your 
soft little hands — you are spoiling more lives than your own. Great Scot, Kate, 
if you are looking for some misery to set right, you needn’t go off this road. 
Begin on me.’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘I must begin where I see my duty, Nick. I don’t say 


that I shall make much impression on the dreadful sum of human trouble, and I 
don’t say it is for every body to do what I’m going to try to do; but it’s right for 
me. I know that, and that’s all any of us can know. Oh, to be sure that people are 
a little better — if only a little better — because you have lived,’ she exclaimed, 
the look of exaltation coming into her eyes; ‘to know that you have lessened by 
the slightest bit the sorrow and suffering that must go on all the same, would be 
good. Even you must feel that, Nick,’ she said, gently laying her hand on his arm 
as they rode. 

Tarvin compressed his lips. ‘Oh yes, I feel it,’ he said desperately. 

‘But you feel something else. So do I.’ 

‘Then feel it more. Feel it enough to trust yourself to me. PI find a future for 
you. You shall bless everybody with your goodness. Do you think I should like 
you without it? And you shall begin by blessing me.’ 

‘I can’t! I can’t!’ she cried in distress. 

“You can’t do anything else. You must come to me at last. Do you think I 
could live if I didn’t think that? But I want to save you all that lies between. I 
don’t want you to be driven into my arms, little girl. I want you to come — and 
come now.’ 

For answer to this she only bowed her head on the sleeve of her riding-habit, 
and began to cry softly. Nick’s fingers closed on the hand with which she 
nervously clutched the pommel of her saddle. 

“You can’t, dear?’ 

The brown head was shaken vehemently. Tarvin ground his teeth. 

‘All right; don’t mind:’ 

He took her yielding hand into his, speaking gently, as he would have spoken 
to a child in distress. In the silent moment that lengthened between them Tarvin 
gave it up — not Kate, not his love, not his changeless resolve to have her for his 
own, but just the question of her going to India. She could go if she liked. There 
would be two of them. 

When they reached the Hot Springs he took an immediate opportunity to 
engage the willing Mrs. Mutrie in talk, and to lead her aside, while Sheriff 
showed the president the water steaming out of the ground, the baths, and the 
proposed site of a giant hotel. Kate, willing to hide her red eyes from Mrs. 
Mutrie’s sharp gaze, remained with her father. 

When Tarvin had led the president’s wife to the side of the stream that went 
plunging down past the Springs to find a tomb at last in the canon below, he 
stopped short in the shelter of a clump of cottonwoods. 

‘Do you really want that necklace?’ he asked her abruptly. 

She laughed again, gurglingly, amusedly, this time, with the little air of 


spectacle which she could not help lending to all she did. 

“Want it?’ she repeated. ‘Of course I want it. I want the moon, too.’ 

Tarvin laid a silencing hand upon her arm. 

“You shall have this,’ he said positively. 

She ceased laughing, and grew almost pale at his earnestness. 

‘What do you mean?’ she asked quickly. 

‘It would please you? You would be glad of it?’ he asked. ‘What would you do 
to get it?’ 

‘Go back to Omaha on my hands and knees,’ she answered with equal 
earnestness. ‘Crawl to India.’ 

‘All right,’ returned Tarvin vigorously. “That settles it. Listen! I want the 
Three C.’s to come to Topaz. You want this. Can we trade?’ 

‘But you can never — —’ 

‘No matter; I’ ll attend to my part. Can you do yours?’ 

“You mean — —’ she began. 

“Yes,’ nodded her companion decisively; ‘I do. Can you fix it?’ 

Tarvin, fiercely repressed and controlled, stood before her with clenched teeth, 
and hands that drove the nails into his palms, awaiting her answer. 

She tilted her fair head on one side with deprecation, and regarded him out of 
the vanishing angle of one eye provocatively, with a lingering, tantalising look of 
adequacy. 

‘I guess what I say to Jim goes,’ she said at last with a dreamy smile. 

‘Then it’s a bargain?’ 

“Yes,’ she answered. 

‘Shake hands on it.’ 

They joined hands. For a moment they stood confronted, penetrating each 
other’s eyes. 

“You'll really get it for me?’ 

“Yes.” 

“You won’t go back on me?’ 

‘No.’ 

He pressed her hand so that she gave a little scream. 

‘Ouch! You hurt.’ 

‘All right,’ he said hoarsely, as he dropped her hand. ‘It’s a trade. I start for 
India tomorrow.’ 


V 


Now, it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, and he weareth the Christian down; 
And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with the name of the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here who tried to hustle the East.’ 


— Solo from Libretto of Naulahka. 


Tarvin stood on the platform of the station at Rawut Junction watching the 
dust cloud that followed the retreating Bombay mail. When it had disappeared, 
the heated air above the stone ballast began its dance again, and he turned 
blinking to India. 

It was amazingly simple to come fourteen thousand miles. He had lain still in 
a ship for a certain time, and then had transferred himself to stretch at full length, 
in his shirt-sleeves, on the leather-padded bunk of the train which had brought 
him from Calcutta to Rawut Junction. The journey was long only as it kept him 
from sight of Kate, and kept him filled with thought of her. But was this what he 
had come for — the yellow desolation of a Rajputana desert, and the pinched-off 
perspective of the track? Topaz was cosier when they had got the church, the 
saloon, the school, and three houses up; the loneliness made him shiver. He saw 
that they did not mean to do any more of it. It was a desolation which doubled 
desolateness, because it was left for done. It was final, intended, absolute. The 
grim solidity of the cut-stone station-house, the solid masonry of the empty 
platform, the mathematical exactitude of the station name-board looked for no 
future. No new railroad could help Rawut Junction. It had no ambition. It 
belonged to the Government. There was no green thing, no curved line, no 
promise of life that produces, within eyeshot of Rawut Junction. The mauve 
railroad-creeper on the station had been allowed to die from lack of attention. 

Tarvin was saved from the more positive pangs of home-sickness by a little 
healthy human rage. A single man, fat, brown, clothed in white gauze, and 
wearing a black velvet cap on his head, stepped out from the building. This 
stationmaster and permanent population of Rawut Junction accepted Tarvin as a 
feature of the landscape: he did not look at him. Tarvin began to sympathise with 
the South in the war of the rebellion. 

“When does the next train leave for Rhatore?’ he asked. 

‘There is no train,’ returned the man, pausing with precise deliberation 
between the words. He sent his speech abroad with an air of detachment, 
irresponsibly, like the phonograph. 

‘No train? Where’s your time-table? Where’s your railroad guide? Where’s 


your Pathfinder?’ 

‘No train at all of any kind whatever.’ 

‘Then what the devil are you here for?’ 

‘Sir, I am the stationmaster of this station, and it is prohibited using profane 
language to employees of this company.’ 

‘Oh, are you? Is it? Well, see here, my friend — you stationmaster of the 
steep-edge of the Jumping-off-place, if you want to save your life you will tell 
me how I get to Rhatore — quick!’ 

The man was silent. 

‘Well, what do I do, anyway?’ shouted the West. 

‘What do I know?’ answered the East. 

Tarvin stared at the brown being in white, beginning at his patent-leather 
shoes, surmounted by open-work socks, out of which the calf of his leg bulged, 
and ending with the velvet smokingcap on his head. The passionless regard of 
the Oriental, borrowed from the purple hills behind his station, made him 
wonder for one profane, faithless, and spiritless moment whether Topaz and Kate 
were worth all they were costing. 

‘Ticket, please,’ said the baboo. 

The gloom darkened. This thing was here to take tickets, and would do it 
though men loved, and fought, and despaired and died at his feet. 

‘See here,’ cried Tarvin, ‘you shiny-toed fraud; you agate-eyed pillar of 
alabaster — — ’ But he did not go on; speech failed in a shout of rage and 
despair. The desert swallowed all impartially; and the baboo, turning with awful 
quiet, drifted through the door of the station-house, and locked it behind him. 

Tarvin whistled persuasively at the door with uplifted eyebrows, jingling an 
American quarter against a rupee in his pocket. The window of the ticket-office 
opened a little way, and the baboo showed an inch of impassive face. 

‘Speaking now in offeshal capacity, your honour can getting to Rhatore via 
country bullock-cart.’ 

‘Find me the bullock-cart,’ said Tarvin. 

“Your honour granting commission on transaction?’ 

‘Cert!’ It was the tone that conveyed the idea to the head under the smoking- 
cap. 

The window was dropped. Afterward, but not too immediately afterward, a 
long-drawn howl made itself heard — the howl of a weary warlock invoking a 
dilatory ghost. 

‘O Moti! Moti! O-oh!’ 

‘Ah, there, Moti!’ murmured Tarvin, as he vaulted over the low stone wall, 
gripsack in hand, and stepped out through the ticket wicket into Rajputana. His 


habitual gaiety and confidence had returned with the prospect of motion. 

Between himself and a purple circle of hills lay fifteen miles of profitless, 
rolling ground, jagged with laterite rocks, and studded with unthrifty trees — all 
given up to drought and dust, and all colourless as the sun-bleached locks of a 
child of the prairies. Very far away to the right the silver gleam of a salt lake 
showed, and a formless blue haze of heavier forest. Sombre, desolate, 
oppressive, withering under a brazen sun, it smote him with its likeness to his 
own prairies, and with its home-sick unlikeness. 

Apparently out of a crack in the earth — in fact, as he presently perceived, out 
of a spot where two waves of plain folded in upon each other and contained a 
village — came a pillar of dust, the heart of which was a bullock-cart. The 
distant whine of the wheels sharpened, as it drew near, to the fullbodied shriek 
that Tarvin knew when they put the brakes suddenly on a freight coming into 
Topaz on the down grade. But this was in no sense a freight. The wheels were 
sections of tree butts — square for the most part. Four unbarked poles bounded 
the corners of a flat body; the sides were made of netted rope of cocoa-nut fibre. 
Two bullocks, a little larger than Newfoundlands, smaller than Alderneys, drew 
a vehicle which might have contained the half of a horse’s load. 

The cart drew up at the station, and the bullocks, after contemplating Tarvin 
for a moment, lay down. Tarvin seated himself on his gripsack, rested his shaggy 
head in his hands, and expended himself in mirth. 

‘Sail in,’ he instructed the baboo; ‘make your bargain. I’m in no hurry.’ 

Then began a scene of declamation and riot, to which a quarrel in a Leadville 
gambling saloon was a poor matter. The impassiveness of the stationmaster 
deserted him like a wind-blown garment. He harangued, gesticulated, and 
cursed; and the driver, naked except for a blue loin-cloth, was nothing behind 
him. They pointed at Tarvin; they seemed to be arguing over his birth and 
ancestry; for all he knew they were appraising his weight. When they seemed to 
be on the brink of an amicable solution, the question re-opened itself, and they 
went back to the beginning, and reclassified him and the journey. 

Tarvin applauded both parties, sicking one on the other impartially for the first 
ten minutes. Then he besought them to stop, and when they would not he 
discovered that it was hot, and swore at them. 

The driver had for the moment exhausted himself, when the baboo turned 
suddenly on Tarvin, and, clutching him by the arm, cried, almost shouting, ‘All 
arrange, sir! all arrange! This man most uneducated man, sir. You giving me the 
money, I arrange everything.’ 

Swift as thought, the driver had caught his other arm, and was imploring him 
in a strange tongue not to listen to his opponent. As Tarvin stepped back they 


followed him with uplifted hands of entreaty and representation, the 
stationmaster forgetting his English, and the driver his respect for the white man. 
Tarvin, eluding them both, pitched his gripsack into the bullock-cart, bounded in 
himself, and shouted the one Indian word he knew. It happened, fortunately, to 
be the word that moves all India, ‘Challo!’ which, being interpreted, is ‘Go on!’ 

So, leaving strife and desolation behind him, rode out into the desert of 
Rajputana Nicholas Tarvin of Topaz, Colorado. 


VI 


In the State of Kot-Kumharsen, where the wild dacoits abound, 
And the Thakurs live in castles on the hills, 

Where the bunnia and bunjara in alternate streaks are found, 

And the Rajah cannot liquidate his bills; 

Where the agent Sahib Bahadur shoots the blackbuck for his larder, 
From the tonga which he uses as machân, 

“Twas a white man from the west, came expressly to 

investigate the natural wealth of Hindustan. 


— Song from Libretto of Naulahka. 


Under certain conditions four days can dwarf eternity. Tarvin had found these 
circumstances in the bullock-cart from which he crawled ninety-six hours after 
the bullocks had got up from the dust at Rawut Junction. They stretched behind 
him — those hours — in a maddening, creaking, dusty, deliberate procession. In 
an hour the bullock-cart went two and a half miles. Fortunes had been made and 
lost in Topaz — happy Topaz! — while the cart ploughed its way across a red- 
hot river-bed, shut in between two walls of belted sand. New cities might have 
risen in the West and fallen to ruins older than Thebes while, after any of their 
meals by the wayside, the driver droned over a water-pipe something less wieldy 
than a Gatling-gun. In these waits and in others — it seemed to him that, the 
journey was chiefly made up of waits — Tarvin saw himself distanced in the 
race of life by every male citizen of the United States, and groaned with the 
consciousness that he could never overtake them, or make up this lost time. 

Great grey cranes with scarlet heads stalked through the high grass of the 
swamps in the pockets of the hills. The snipe and the quail hardly troubled 
themselves to move from beneath the noses of the bullocks, and once in the 
dawn, lying upon a glistening rock, he saw two young panthers playing together 
like kittens. 

A few miles from Rawut Junction his driver had taken from underneath the 
cart a sword which he hung around his neck, and sometimes used on the 
bullocks as a goad. Tarvin saw that every man went armed in this country, as in 
his own. But three feet of clumsy steel struck him as a poor substitute for the 
delicate and nimble revolver. 

Once he stood up in the cart and hallooed, for he thought he saw the white top 
of a prairie schooner. But it was only a gigantic cotton-wain, drawn by sixteen 
bullocks, dipping and plunging across the ridges. Through all, the scorching 
Indian sun blazed down on him, making him wonder how he had ever dared 
praise the perpetual sunshine of Colorado. At dawn the rocks glittered like 


diamonds, and at noonday the sands of the rivers troubled his eyes with a million 
flashing sparks. At eventide a cold, dry wind would spring up, and the hills lying 
along the horizon took a hundred colours under the light of the sunset. Then 
Tarvin realised the meaning of ‘the gorgeous East,’ for the hills were turned to 
heaps of ruby and amethyst, while between them the mists in the valleys were 
opal. He lay in the bullock-cart on his back and stared at the sky, dreaming of the 
Naulahka, and wondering whether it would match the scenery. 

‘The clouds know what I’m up to. It’s a good omen,’ he said to himself. 

He cherished the definite and simple plan of buying the Naulahka and paying 
for it in good money to be raised at Topaz by bonding the town — not, of course, 
ostensibly for any such purpose. Topaz was good for it, he believed, and if the 
Maharajah wanted too steep a price when they came to talk business he would 
form a syndicate. 

As the cart swayed from side to side, bumping his head, he wondered where 
Kate was. She might, under favourable conditions, be in Bombay by this time. 
That much he knew from careful consideration of her route; but a girl alone 
could not pass from hemisphere to hemisphere as swiftly as an unfettered man, 
spurred by love of herself and of Topaz. Perhaps she was resting for a little time 
with the Zenana Mission at Bombay. He refused absolutely to admit to himself 
that she had fallen ill by the way. She was resting, receiving her orders, 
absorbing a few of the wonders of the strange lands he had contemptuously 
thrust behind him in his eastward flight; but in a few days at most she ought to 
be at Rhatore, whither the bullock-cart was taking him. 

He smiled and smacked his lips with pure enjoyment as he thought of their 
meeting, and amused himself with fancies about her fancies touching his present 
whereabouts. 

He had left Topaz for San Francisco by the night train over the Pass a little 
more than twenty-four hours after his conference with Mrs. Mutrie, saying good- 
bye to no one, and telling nobody where he was going. Kate perhaps wondered 
at the fervour of his ‘Good evening’ when he left her at her father’s house on 
their return from their ride to the Hot Springs. But she said nothing, and Tarvin 
contrived by an effort to take himself off without giving himself away. He had 
made a quiet sale of a block of town lots the next day at a sacrifice, to furnish 
himself with money for the voyage; but this was too much in the way of his 
ordinary business to excite comment, and he was finally able to gaze down at the 
winking lights of Topaz in the valley from the rear platform of his train, as it 
climbed up over the Continental Divide, with the certainty that the town he was 
going to India to bless and boom was not ‘on to’ his beneficent scheme. To make 
sure that the right story went back to the town, he told the conductor of the train, 


in strict confidence, while he smoked his usual cigar with him, about a little 
placer-mining scheme in Alaska which he was going there to nurse for a while. 

The conductor embarrassed him for a moment by asking what he was going to 
do about his election meanwhile; but Tarvin was ready for him here too. He said 
that he had that fixed. He had to let him into another scheme to show him how it 
was fixed, but as he bound him to secrecy again, this didn’t matter. 

He wondered now, however, whether that scheme had worked, and whether 
Mrs. Mutrie would keep her promise to cable the result of the election to him at 
Rhatore. It was amusing to have to trust a woman to let him know whether he 
was a member of the Colorado legislature or not; but she was the only living 
person who knew his address, and as the idea had seemed to please her, in 
common with their whole ‘charming conspiracy’ (this was what she called it), 
Tarvin had been content. 

When he had become convinced that his eyes would never again be blessed 
with the sight of a white man, or his ears with the sound of intelligible speech, 
the cart rolled through a gorge between two hills, and stopped before the 
counterpart of the station at Rawut Junction. It was a double cube of red 
sandstone, but — for this Tarvin could have taken it in his arms — it was full of 
white men. They were undressed excessively; they were lying in the verandah in 
long chairs, and beside each chair was a well-worn bullock trunk. 

Tarvin got himself out of the cart, unfolding his long stiffened legs with 
difficulty, and unkinking his muscles one by one. He was a mask of dust — dust 
beyond sand-storms or cyclones. It had obliterated the creases of his clothing 
and turned his black American four-button cutaway to a pearly white. It had 
done away with the distinction between the hem of his trousers and the top of his 
shoes. It dropped off him and rolled up from him as he moved. His fervent 
‘Thank God!’ was extinguished in a dusty cough. He stepped into the verandah, 
rubbing his smarting eyes. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Got anything to drink?’ 

No one rose, but somebody shouted for the servant. A man dressed in thin 
Tussur silk, yellow and ill-fitting as the shuck on a dried cob, and absolutely 
colourless as to his face, nodded to him and asked languidly — 

‘Who are you for?’ 

‘No? Have they got them here too?’ said Tarvin to himself, recognising in that 
brief question the universal shibboleth of the commercial traveller. 

He went down the long line and twisted each hand in pure joy and 
thankfulness before he began to draw comparisons between the East and the 
West, and to ask himself if these idle, silent lotos-eaters could belong to the 
profession with which he had swapped stories, commodities, and political 


opinions this many a year in smoking-cars and hotel offices. Certainly they were 
debased and spiritless parodies of the alert, aggressive, joyous, brazen animals 
whom he knew as the drummers of the West. But perhaps — a twinge in his 
back reminded him — they had all reached this sink of desolation via country 
bullock-cart. 

He thrust his nose into twelve inches of whisky and soda, and it remained 
there till there was no more; then he dropped into a vacant chair and surveyed 
the group again. 

‘Did some one ask who I was for? I’m for myself, I suppose, as much as any 
one — travelling for pleasure.’ 

He had not time to enjoy the absurdity of this, for all five men burst into a 
shout of laughter, like the laughter of men who have long been estranged from 
mirth. 

‘Pleasure!’ cried one. ‘O Lord! Pleasure! You’ve come to the wrong place.’ 

‘It’s just as well you’ve come for pleasure. You’d be dead before you did 
business,’ said another. 

“You might as well try to get blood out of a stone. I’ve been here over a 
fortnight.’ 

‘Scot! What for?’ asked Tarvin. 

‘We’ ve all been here over a week,’ growled a fourth. 

‘But what’s your lay? What’s your racket?’ 

‘Guess you’re an American, ain’t you?’ 

“Yes; Topaz, Colorado.’ The statement had no effect upon them. He might as 
well have spoken in Greek. ‘But what’s the trouble?’ 

‘Why, the King married two wives yesterday. You can hear the gongs going in 
the city now. He’s trying to equip a new regiment of cavalry for the service of 
the Indian Government, and he’s quarrelled with his Political Resident. I’ve been 
living at Colonel Nolan’s door for three days. He says he can’t do anything 
without authority from the supreme Government. I’ve tried to catch the King 
when he goes out pig-shooting. I write every day to the Prime Minister, when 
I’m not riding around the city on a camel; and here’s a bunch of letters from the 
firm asking why I don’t collect.’ 

At the end of ten minutes Tarvin began to understand that these washed-out 
representatives of half a dozen firms in Calcutta and Bombay were hopelessly 
besieging this place on their regular spring campaign to collect a little on 
account from a king who ordered by the ton and paid by the scruple. He had 
purchased guns, dressing-cases, mirrors, mantelpiece ornaments, crochet work, 
the iridescent Christmas-tree glass balls, saddlery, mail-phaetons, four-inhands, 
scent-bottles, surgical instruments, chandeliers, and chinaware by the dozen, 


gross, or score as his royal fancy prompted. When he lost interest in his 
purchases he lost interest in paying for them; and as few things amused his jaded 
fancy more than twenty minutes, it sometimes came to pass that the mere 
purchase was sufficient, and the costly packing-cases from Calcutta were never 
opened. The ordered peace of the Indian Empire forbade him to take up arms 
against his fellow-sovereigns, the only lasting delight that he or his ancestors had 
known for thousands of years; but there remained a certain modified interest of 
war in battling with bill-collectors. On one side stood the Political Resident of 
the State, planted there to teach him good government, and, above all, economy; 
on the other side — that is to say, at the palace gates — might generally be found 
a commercial traveller, divided between his contempt for an evasive debtor and 
his English reverence for a king. Between these two his Majesty went forth to 
take his pleasure in pig-sticking, in racing, in the drilling of his army, in the 
ordering of more unnecessaries, and in the fitful government of his womankind, 
who knew considerably more of each commercial traveller’s claims than even 
the Prime Minister. Behind these was the Government of India, explicitly 
refusing to guarantee payment of the King’s debts, and from time to time 
sending him, on a blue velvet cushion, the jewelled insignia of an imperial order 
to sweeten the remonstrances of the Political Resident. 

‘Well, I hope you make the King pay for it,’ said Tarvin. 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘Why, in my country, when a customer sillies about like that, promising to 
meet a man one day at, the hotel and not showing up, and then promising to meet 
him the next day at the store and not paying, a drummer says to himself, “Oh, all 
right! If you want to pay my board, and my wine, liquor, and cigar bill, while I 
wait, don’t mind me. I’ll mosey along somehow.” And after the second day he 
charges up his poker losings to him.’ 

‘Ah, that’s interesting. But how does he get those items into his account?’ 

‘They go into the next bill of goods he sells him, of course. He makes the 
prices right for that.’ 

‘Oh, we can make prices right enough. The difficulty is to get your money.’ 

‘But I don’t see how you fellows have the time to monkey around here at this 
rate,’ urged Tarvin, mystified. ‘Where I come from a man makes his trip on 
schedule time, and when he’s a day behind he’ || wire to his customer in the town 
ahead to come down to the station and meet him, and he’ll sell him a bill of 
goods while the train waits. He could sell him the earth while one of your 
bullock-carts went a mile. And as to getting your money, why don’t you get out 
an attachment on the old sinner? In your places I’d attach the whole country on 
him. I’d attach the palace, I’d attach his crown. I’d get a judgment against him, 


and I’d execute it too — personally, if necessary. I’d lock the old fellow up and 
rule Rajputana for him, if I had to; but I’d have his money.’ 

A compassionate smile ran around the group. ‘That’s because you don’t 
know,’ said several at once. Then they began to explain voluminously. There was 
no languor about them now; they all spoke together. 

The men in the verandah, though they seemed idle, were no fools, Tarvin 
perceived after a time. Lying still as beggars at the gate of greatness was their 
method of doing business. It wasted time, but in the end some sort of payment 
was sure to be made, especially, explained the man in the yellow coat, if you 
could interest the Prime Minister in your needs, and through him wake the 
interests of the King’s women. 

A flicker of memory made Tarvin smile faintly, as he thought of Mrs. Mutrie. 

The man in the yellow coat went on, and Tarvin learned that the head queen 
was a murderess, convicted of poisoning her former husband. She had lain 
crouching in an iron cage awaiting execution when the King first saw her, and 
the King had demanded whether she would poison him if he married her, so the 
tale ran. Assuredly, she replied, if he treated her as her late husband had treated 
her. Thereupon the King had married her, partly to please his fancy, mainly 
through sheer delight in her brutal answer. 

This gipsy without lineage held in less than a year King and State under her 
feet — feet which women of the household sang spitefully were roughened with 
travel of shameful roads. She had borne the King one son, in whom all her pride 
and ambition centred, and, after his birth, she had applied herself with renewed 
energy to the maintenance of mastery in the State. The supreme Government, a 
thousand miles away, knew that she was a force to be reckoned with, and had no 
love for her. The white-haired, soft-spoken Political Resident, Colonel Nolan, 
who lived in the pink house, a bow-shot from the city gates, was often thwarted 
by her. Her latest victory was peculiarly humiliating to him, for she had 
discovered that a rock-hewn canal, designed to supply the city with water in 
summer, would pass through an orange garden under her window, and had used 
her influence with the Maharajah against it. The Maharajah had thereupon 
caused it to be taken around by another way at an expense of a quarter of his 
year’s revenue, and in the teeth of the almost tearful remonstrance of the 
Resident. 

Sitabhai, the gipsy, behind her silken curtains, had both heard and seen this 
interview between the Maharajah and his Political, and had laughed. 

Tarvin devoured all this eagerly. It fed his purpose; it was grist to his mill, 
even if it tumbled his whole plan of attack topsy-turvy. It opened up a new world 
for which he had no measures and standards, and in which he must be frankly 


and constantly dependent on the inspiration of the next moment. He couldn’t 
know too much of this world before taking his first step toward the Naulahka, 
and he was willing to hear all these lazy fellows would tell him. He began to feel 
as if he should have to go back and learn his A B C’s over again. What pleased 
this strange being they called King? what appealed to him? what tickled him? 
above all, what did he fear? 

He was thinking much and rapidly. 

But he said, ‘No wonder your King is bankrupt if he has such a court to look 
after.’ 

‘He’s one of the richest princes in India,’ returned the man in the yellow coat. 
‘He doesn’t know himself what he has.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he pay his debts, then, instead of keeping you mooning about 
here?’ 

‘Because he’s a native. He’d spend a hundred thousand pounds on a marriage 
feast, and delay payment of a bill for two hundred rupees four years. 

“You ought to cure him of that,’ insisted Tarvin. ‘Send a sheriff after the crown 
jewels.’ 

“You don’t know Indian princes. They would pay a bill before they would let 
the crown jewels go. They are sacred. They are part of the government.’ 

‘Ah, Pd give something to see the Luck of the State!’ exclaimed a voice from 
one of the chairs, which Tarvin afterward learned belonged to the agent of a 
Calcutta firm of jewellers. 

‘What’s that?’ he asked, as casually as he knew how, sipping his whisky and 
soda. 

‘The Naulahka. Don’t you know?’ 

Tarvin was saved the need of an .answer by the man in yellow. ‘Pshaw! All 
that talk about the Naulahka is invented by the priests.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ returned the jeweller’s agent judicially. “The King told me 
when I was last here that he had once shown it to a viceroy. But he is the only 
foreigner who has ever seen it. The King assured me he didn’t know where it 
was himself.’ 

‘Pooh! Do you believe in carved emeralds two inches square?’ asked the 
other, turning to Tarvin. 

‘That’s only the centre-piece,’ said the jeweller; ‘and I wouldn’t mind 
wagering that it’s a tallowdrop emerald. It isn’t that that staggers me. My wonder 
is how these chaps, who don’t care anything for water in a stone, could have 
taken the trouble to get together half a dozen perfect gems, much less fifty. They 
say that the necklace was begun when William the Conqueror came over.’ 

‘That gives them a year or two,’ said Tarvin. ‘I would undertake to get a little 


jewellery together myself if you gave me eight centuries.’ 

His face was turned a little away from them as he lay back in his chair. His 
heart was going quickly. He had been through mining-trades, land-speculations, 
and cattle-deals in his time. He had known moments when the turn of a hair, the 
wrinkle of an eyelid, meant ruin to him. But they were not moments into which 
eight centuries were gathered. 

They looked at him with a remote pity in their eyes. 

‘Five absolutely perfect specimens of the nine precious stones,’ began the 
jeweller; ‘the ruby, emerald, sapphire, diamond, opal, cat’s-eye, turquoise, 
amethyst, and — —’ 

‘Topaz?’ asked Tarvin, with the air of a proprietor. 

‘No; black diamond — black as night.’ 

‘But how do you know all these things — how do you get on to them?’ asked 
Tarvin curiously. 

‘Like everything else in a native state — common talk, but difficult to prove. 
Nobody can as much as guess where that necklace is.’ 

‘Probably under the foundations of some temple in the city,’ said the yellow- 
coated man. 

Tarvin, in spite of the careful guard he was keeping over himself, could not 
help kindling at this. He saw himself digging the city up. 

‘Where is this city?’ inquired he. 

They pointed across the sun-glare, and showed him a rock girt by a triple line 
of wall. It was exactly like one of the many ruined cities that Tarvin had passed 
in the bullock-cart. A rock of a dull and angry red surmounted that rock. Up to 
the foot of the rock ran the yellow sands of the actual desert — the desert that 
supports neither tree nor shrub, only the wild ass, and somewhere in its heart, 
men say, the wild camel. 

Tarvin stared through the palpitating haze of heat, and saw that there was 
neither life nor motion about the city. It was a little after noonday, and his 
Majesty’s subjects were asleep. This solid block of loneliness, then, was the 
visible end of his journey — the Jericho he had come from Topaz to attack. 

And he reflected, ‘Now, if a man should come from New York in a bullock- 
cart to whistle around the Sauguache Range, I wonder what sort of fool I’d call 
him!’ 

He rose and stretched his dusty limbs. ‘What time does it get cool enough to 
take in the town?’ he asked. 

‘Do what to the town? Better be careful. You might find yourself in 
difficulties with the Resident,’ warned his friendly adviser. 

Tarvin could not understand why a stroll through the deadest town he had ever 


seen should be forbidden. But he held his peace, inasmuch as he was in a strange 
country, where nothing, save a certain desire for command on the part of the 
women, was as he had known it. He would take in the town thoroughly. 
Otherwise he began to fear that its monumental sloth — there was still no sign of 
life upon the walled rock — would swallow him up, or turn him into a languid 
Calcutta drummer. 

Something must be done at once before his wits were numbed. He inquired 
the way to the telegraph-office, half doubting, even though he saw the wires, the 
existence of a telegraph in Rhatore. 

‘By the way,’ one of the men called after him, ‘it’s worth remembering that 
any telegram you send here is handed all round the court and shown to the 
King.’ 

Tarvin thanked him, and thought this was worth remembering, as he trudged 
on through the sand toward a desecrated Mohammedan mosque near the road to 
the city which was doing duty as a telegraph-office. 

A trooper of the State was lying fast asleep on the threshold, his horse 
picketed to a long bamboo lance driven into the ground. Other sign of life there 
was none, save a few doves cooing sleepily in the darkness under the arch. 

Tarvin gazed about him dispiritedly for the blue and white sign of the Western 
Union, or its analogue in this queer land. He saw that the telegraph wires 
disappeared through a hole in the dome of the mosque. There were two or three 
low wooden doors under the archway. He opened one at random, and stepped 
upon a warm, hairy body, which sprang up with a grunt. Tarvin had hardly time 
to draw back before a young buffalo calf rushed out. Undisturbed, he opened 
another door, disclosing a flight of steps eighteen inches wide. Up these he 
travelled with difficulty, hoping to catch the sound of the ticker. But the building 
was as silent as the tomb it had once been. He opened another door, and 
stumbled into a room, the domed ceiling of which was inlaid with fretted tracery 
in barbaric colours, picked out with myriads of tiny fragments of mirror. The 
flood of colour and the glare of the snow-white floor made him blink after the 
pitchy darkness of the staircase. Still, the place was a undoubtedly a telegraph- 
office, for an antiquated instrument was clamped upon a cheap dressing table. 
The sunlight streamed through the gash in the dome which had been made to 
admit the telegraph wires, and which had not been repaired. 

Tarvin stood in the sunlight and stared about him. He took off the soft, wide- 
brimmed Western hat, which he was finding too warm for this climate, and 
mopped his forehead. As he stood in the sunlight, straight, clean-limbed, and 
strong, one who lurked in this mysterious spot with designs upon him would 
have decided that he did not look a wholesome person to attack. He pulled at the 


long thin moustache which drooped at the corners of his mouth in a curve shaped 
by the habit of tugging at it in thought, and muttered picturesque remarks in a 
tongue to which these walls had never echoed. What chance was there of 
communicating with the United States of America from this abyss of oblivion? 
Even the ‘damn’ that came back to him from the depths of the dome sounded 
foreign and inexpressive. 

A sheeted figure lay on the floor. ‘It takes a dead man to run this place!’ 
exclaimed Tarvin, discovering the body. ‘Hallo, you! Get up there!’ 

The figure rose to its feet with grunts, cast away its covering, and disclosed a 
very sleepy native in a complete suit of dove-coloured satin. 

‘Ho!’ cried he. 

“Yes,’ returned Tarvin imperturbably. 

“You want to see me?’ 

‘No; I want to send a telegram, if there’s any electric fluid in this old tomb.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the native affably, “you have come to right shop. I am telegraph 
operator and postmaster-general of this State.’ 

He seated himself in the decayed chair, opened a drawer of the table, and 
began to search for something. 

‘What you looking for, young man? Lost your connection with Calcutta?’ 

‘Most gentlemen bring their own forms,’ he said, with a distant note of 
reproach in his bland manner. ‘But here is form. Have you got pencil?’ 

‘Oh, see here, don’t let me strain this office. Hadn’t you better go and lie 
down again? I'll tap the message off myself. What’s your signal for Calcutta?’ 

“You, sir, not understanding this instrument.’ 

‘Don’t I? You ought to see me milk the wires at election time.’ 

‘This instrument require most judeecious handling, sir. You write message. I 
send. That is proper division of labour. Ha! ha!’ 

Tarvin wrote his message, which ran thus: — 

‘Getting there. Remember Three C.’s — 

TARVIN.’ 

It was addressed to Mrs. Mutrie at the address she had given him in Denver. 

‘Rush it!’ he said, as he handed it back over the table to the smiling image. 

‘All right; no fear. I am here for that,’ returned the native, understanding in 
general terms from the cabalistic word that his customer was in haste. 

‘Will the thing ever get there?’ drawled Tarvin, as he leaned over the table and 
met the gaze of the satin-clothed being with an air of good comradeship, which 
invited him to let him into the fraud, if there was one. 

‘Oh yes; tomorrow. Denver is in the United States America,’ said the native, 
looking up at Tarvin with childish glee in the sense of knowledge. 


‘Shake!’ exclaimed Tarvin, offering him a hairy fist. ‘You’ve been well 
brought up.’ 

He stayed half an hour fraternising with the man on the foundation of this 
common ground of knowledge, and saw him work the message off on his 
instrument, his heart going out on that first click all the way home. In the midst 
of the conversation the native suddenly dived into the cluttered drawer of the 
dressing-table, and drew forth a telegram covered with dust, which he offered to 
Tarvin’s scrutiny. 

“You knowing any new Englishman coming to Rhatore name Turpin?’ he 
asked. 

Tarvin stared at the address a moment, and then tore open the envelope to 
find, as he expected, that it was for him. It was from Mrs. Mutrie, congratulating 
him on his election to the Colorado legislature by a majority of 1518 over 
Sheriff. 

Tarvin uttered an abandoned howl of joy, executed a war-dance on the white 
floor of the mosque, snatched the astounded operator from behind his table, and 
whirled him away into a mad waltz. Then, making a low salaam to the now 
wholly bewildered native, he rushed from the building, waving his cable in the 
air, and went capering up the road. 

When he was back at the rest-house again, he retired to a bath to grapple 
seriously with the dust of the desert, while the commercial travellers without 
discussed his comings and goings. He plunged about luxuriously in a gigantic 
bowl of earthenware; while a brown-skinned water-carrier sluiced the contents 
of a goat-skin over his head. 

A voice in the verandah, a little louder than the others, said, ‘He’s probably 
come prospecting for gold, or boring for oil, and won’t tell.’ 

Tarvin winked a wet left eye. 


VII 


There is pleasure in the wet, wet clay, 

When the artist’s hand is potting it; 

There is pleasure in the wet, wet lay, 

When the poet’s pad is blotting it; 

There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the line 

At the Royal Acade-my; 

But the pleasure felt in these is as chalk to Cheddar cheese, 
When it comes to a well-made Lie 

To a quite unwreckable Lie, 

To a most impeccable Lie, 

To a water-tight, fireproof, angle-iron, sunk-hinge, time-lock, 
steel-faced Lie! 

Not a private hansom Lie, 

But a pair and brougham Lie, 

Not a little place at Tooting, but a country-house with shooting, 
And a ring-fence, deer-park Lie. 


— Op. 3. 


A common rest-house in the desert is not overstocked with furniture or 
carpets. One table, two chairs, a rack on the door for clothing, and a list of 
charges, are sufficient for each room; and the traveller brings his own bedding. 
Tarvin read the tariff with deep interest before falling asleep that night, and 
discovered that this was only in a distant sense a hotel, and that he was open to 
the danger of being turned out at twelve hours’ notice, after he had inhabited his 
unhomely apartment for a day and a night. 

Before he went to bed he called for pen and ink, and wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Mutrie on the notepaper of his land and improvement company. Under the map 
of Colorado, at the top, which confidently showed the railroad system of the 
State converging at Topaz, was the legend, ‘N. Tarvin, Real Estate and Insurance 
Agent.’ The tone of his letter was even more assured than the map. 

He dreamed that night that the Maharajah was swapping the Naulahka with 
him for town lots. His Majesty backed out just as they were concluding the deal, 
and demanded that Tarvin should throw in his own favourite mine, the 
‘Lingering Lode,’ to boot. In his dream Tarvin had kicked at this, and the 
Maharajah had responded, ‘All right, my boy; no Three C.’s then,’ and Tarvin 
had yielded the point, had hung the Naulahka about Mrs. Mutrie’s neck, and in 
the same breath had heard the Speaker of the Colorado legislature declaring that 
since the coming of the Three C.’s he officially recognised Topaz as the 
metropolis of the West. Then, perceiving that he himself was the Speaker, Tarvin 
began to doubt the genuineness of these remarks, and awoke, with aloes in his 
mouth, to find the dawn spreading over Rhatore, and beckoning him out to the 
conquests of reality. 


He was confronted in the verandah by a grizzled, bearded, booted native 
soldier on a camel, who handed down to him a greasy little brown book, bearing 
the legend, Please write ‘seen.’ 

Tarvin looked at this new development from the heated landscape with 
interest, but not with an outward effect of surprise. He had already learned one 
secret of the East — never to be surprised at anything He took the book and 
read, on a thumbed page, the announcement, ‘Divine services conducted on 
Sundays in the drawing-room of the residency at 7.30 A.M. Strangers are 
cordially invited to attend. (Signed) L. R. Estes, American Presbyterian 
Mission.’ 

‘They don’t get up early for nothing in this country,’ mused Tarvin. ‘Church 
“at 7.30 A.M.” When do they have dinner? Well, what do I do about this?’ he 
asked the man aloud. The trooper and camel looked at him together, and grunted 
as they went away. It was no concern of theirs. 

Tarvin addressed a remark of confused purport to the retreating figures. This 
was plainly not a country in which business could be done at red heat. He 
hungered for the moment when, with the necklace in his pocket and Kate by his 
side, he should again set his face westward. 

The shortest way to that was to go over to call on the missionary. He was an 
American, and could tell him about the Naulahka if anybody could; Tarvin had 
also a shrewd suspicion that he could tell him something about Kate. 

The missionary’s home, which was just without the city walls, was also of red 
sandstone, one storey high, and as bare of vines or any living thing as the station 
at Rawut Junction. But he presently found that there were living beings inside 
the house, with warm hearts and a welcome for him. Mrs. Estes turned out to be 
that motherly and kindly woman, with the instinct for housekeeping, who would 
make a home of a cave. She had a round, smooth face, a. soft skin, and quiet, 
happy eyes. She may have been forty. Her still untinged brown hair was brushed 
smoothly back; her effect was sedate and restful. 

Their visitor had learned that they came from Bangor, Maine, had founded a 
tie of brotherhood on the fact that his father had been born on a farm down 
Portland way, and had been invited to breakfast before he had been ten minutes 
in the house. Tarvin’s gift of sympathy was irresistible. He was the kind of man 
to whom men confide their heart-secrets, and the cankers of their inmost lives, in 
hotel smoking-rooms. He was the repository of scores of tales of misery and 
error which he could do nothing to help, and of a few which he could help, and 
had helped. Before breakfast was ready he had from Estes and his wife the 
whole picture of their situation at Rhatore. They told him of their troubles with 
the Maharajah and with the Maharajah’s wives, and of the exceeding 


unfruitfulness of their work; and then of their children, living in the exile of 
Indian children, at home. They explained that they meant Bangor; they were 
there with an aunt, receiving their education at the hands of a public school. 

‘It’s five years since we saw them,’ said Mrs. Estes, as they sat down to 
breakfast. ‘Fred was only six when he went, and Laura was eight. They are 
eleven and thirteen now — only think! We hope they haven’t forgotten us; but 
how can they remember? They are only children.’ 

And then she told him stories of the renewal of filial ties in India, after such 
absences, that made his blood run cold. 

The breakfast woke a violent home-sickness in Tarvin. After a month at sea, 
two days of the chance railroad meals between Calcutta and Rawut Junction, and 
a night at the rest-house, he was prepared to value the homely family meal, and 
the abundance of an American breakfast. They began with a water-melon, which 
did not help him to feel at home, because water-melons were next to an unknown 
luxury at Topaz, and when known, did not ripen in grocers’ windows in the 
month of April. But the oatmeal brought him home again, and the steak and fried 
potatoes, the coffee and the hot brown pop-overs, with their beguiling yellow 
interiors, were reminders far too deep for tears. Mrs. Estes, enjoying his 
enjoyment, said they must have out the can of maple syrup, which had been sent 
them all the way from Bangor; and when the white-robed, silent-moving servant 
in the red turban came in with the waffles, she sent him for it. They were all very 
happy together over this, and said pleasant things about the American republic, 
while the punkah sang its droning song over their heads. 

Tarvin had a map of Colorado in his pocket, of course, and when the talk, 
swinging to one part of the United States and another, worked westward, he 
spread it out on the breakfast-table, between the waffles and the steak, and 
showed them the position of Topaz. He explained to Estes how a new railroad, 
running north and south, would make the town, and then he had to say 
affectionately what a wonderful town it really was, and to tell them about the 
buildings they had put up in the last twelve months, and how they had picked 
themselves up after the fire and gone to building the next morning. The fire had 
brought $100,000 into the town in insurance, he said. He exaggerated his 
exaggerations in unconscious defiance of the hugeness of the empty landscape 
lying outside the window. He did not mean to let the East engulf him or Topaz. 

‘We’ve got a young lady coming to us, I think, from your State,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Estes, to whom all Western towns were alike. ‘Wasn’t it Topaz, Lucien? 
I’m almost sure it was.’ 

She rose and went to her work-basket for a letter, from which he confirmed 
her statement. ‘Yes; Topaz. A Miss Sheriff. She comes to us from the Zenana 


Mission. Perhaps you know her?’ 

Tarvin’s head bent over the map, which he was refolding. He answered 
shortly, ‘Yes; I know her. When is she likely to be here?’ 

‘Most any day now,’ said Mrs. Estes. 

‘It seems a pity,’ said Tarvin, ‘to bring a young girl out here all alone, away 
from her friends — though I’m sure you’|l be friends to her,’ he added quickly, 
seeking Mrs. Estes’ eyes. 

‘We shall try to keep her from getting homesick,’ said Mrs. Estes, with the 
motherly note in her voice. ‘There’s Fred and Laura home in Bangor, you know,’ 
she added after a pause. 

‘That will be good of you,’ said Tarvin, with more feeling than the interests of 
the Zenana Mission demanded. 

‘May I ask what your business is here?’ inquired the missionary, as he passed 
his cup to his wife to be refilled. He had a rather formal habit of speech, and his 
words came muffled from the depths of a dense jungle of beard — iron-grey and 
unusually long. He had a benevolently grim face, a precise but friendly manner, 
and a good way of looking one in the eye which Tarvin liked. He was a man of 
decided opinions, particularly about the native races of India. 

‘Well, I’m prospecting,’ Tarvin said, in a leisurely tone, glancing out of the 
window as if he expected to see Kate start up out of the desert. 

‘Ah! For gold?’ 

“W-e-l-l, yes as much that as anything.’ 

Estes invited him out upon the verandah to smoke a cigar with him; his wife 
brought her sewing and sat with them; and as they smoked Tarvin asked him his 
questions about the Naulahka. Where was it? What was it? he inquired boldly. 
But he found that the missionary, though an American, was no wiser about it 
than the lazy commercial travellers at the rest-house. He knew that it existed, but 
knew no man who had seen it save the Maharajah. Tarvin got at this through 
much talk about other things which interested him less; but he began to see an 
idea in the gold-mining to which the missionary persistently returned. Estes said 
he meant to engage in placer-mining, of course? 

‘Of course,’ assented Tarvin. 

‘But you won’t find much gold in the Amet River, I fancy. The natives have 
washed it spasmodically for hundreds of years. There is nothing to be found but 
what little silt washes down from the quartz rocks of the Gungra Hills. But you 
will be undertaking work on a large scale, I judge?’ said the missionary, looking 
at him curiously. 

‘Oh, on a large scale, of course.’ 

Estes added that he supposed he had thought of the political difficulties in his 


way. He would have to get the consent of Colonel Nolan, and through him the 
consent of the British Government, if he meant to do anything serious in the 
State. In fact, he would have to get Colonel Nolan’s consent to stay in Rhatore at 
all. 

‘Do you mean that I shall have to make it worth the British Government’s 
while to let me alone?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘All right; Pl do that too.’ 

Mrs. Estes looked up quickly at her husband from under her eyebrows. 
Woman-like, she was thinking. 


Vill 


When a Lover hies abroad, 
Looking for his Love, 

Azrael smiling sheathes his sword, 
Heaven smiles above. 

Earth and Sea 

His servants be, 

And to lesser compass round, 
That his Love be sooner found. 


Chorus from Libretto to Naulahka. 


Tarvin learned a number of things within the next week; and with what the 
West calls ‘adaptability,’ put on, with the complete suit of white linen which he 
donned the second day, an initiation into a whole new system of manners, 
usages, and traditions. They were not all agreeable, but they were all in a good 
cause, and he took pains to see that his new knowledge should not go for 
nothing, by securing an immediate presentation to the only man in the State of 
whom it was definitely assertable that he had seen the object of his hopes. Estes 
willingly presented him to the Maharajah. The missionary and he rode one 
morning up the steep slopes of the rock on which stood the palace, itself rock- 
hewn. Passing through a deep archway, they entered a marble-flagged courtyard, 
and there found the Maharajah, attended by one ragged and out-at-elbow menial, 
discussing the points of a fox-terrier, which was lying before him on the flags. 

Tarvin, unversed in kings, had expected a certain amount of state from one 
who did not pay his bills, and might be reasonably expected to cultivate reserve; 
but he was not prepared for the slovenly informality of a ruler in his everyday 
garb, released from the duty of behaving with restraint in the presence of a 
viceroy, nor for the picturesque mixture of dirt and decoration about the court. 
The Maharajah proved a large and amiable despot, brown and bush-bearded, 
arrayed in a gold-sprigged, green velvet dressing-gown, who appeared only too 
delighted to meet a man who had no connection with the Government of India, 
and who never mentioned the subject of money. 

The disproportionate smallness of his hands and feet showed that the ruler of 
Gokral Seetarun came of the oldest blood in Rajputana; his fathers had fought 
hard and ridden far with sword-hilts and stirrups that would hardly serve an 
English child. His face was bloated and sodden, and the dull eyes stared wearily 
above deep, rugged pouches. To Tarvin, accustomed to read the motives of 
Western men in their faces, there seemed to be neither fear nor desire in those 
eyes — only an everlasting weariness. It was like looking at an extinct volcano 


— a volcano that rumbled in good English. 

Tarvin had a natural interest in dogs, and the keenest possible desire to 
ingratiate himself with the ruler of the State. As a king he considered him 
something of an imposture, but as a brother dog-fancier, and the lord of the 
Naulahka, he was to Tarvin more than a brother; that is to say, the brother of 
one’s beloved. He spoke eloquently and to the point. 

‘Come again,’ said the Maharajah, with a light of real interest in his eyes, as 
Estes, a little scandalised, drew off his guest. ‘Come again this evening after 
dinner. You have come from new countries.’ 

His Majesty, later, carried away by the evening draught of opium, without 
which no Rajput can talk or think, taught this irreverent stranger, who told him 
tales of white men beyond the seas, the royal game of pachisi. They played it far 
into the night, in the marble-flagged courtyard, surrounded by green shutters 
from behind which Tarvin could hear, without turning his head, the whisper of 
watching women and the rustle of silken robes. The palace, he saw, was all eyes. 

Next morning, at dawn, he found the King waiting at the head of the main 
street of his city for a certain notorious wild boar to come home. The game laws 
of Gokral Seetarun extended to the streets of walled towns, and the wild pig 
rooted unconcerned at night in the alley-ways. The pig came, and was dropped, 
at a hundred yards, by his Majesty’s new Express rifle. It was a clean shot, and 
Tarvin applauded cordially. Had his Majesty the King ever seen a flying coin hit 
by a pistol bullet? The weary eyes brightened with childish delight. The King 
had not seen this feat, and had not the coin. Tarvin flung an American quarter 
skyward, and clipped it with his revolver as it fell. Thereupon the King begged 
him to do it again, which Tarvin, valuing his reputation, politely declined to do 
unless one of the court officials would set the example. 

The King was himself anxious to try, and Tarvin threw the coin for him. The 
bullet whizzed unpleasantly close to Tarvin’s ear, but the quarter on the grass 
was dented when he picked it up. The King liked Tarvin’s dent as well as if it 
had been his own, and Tarvin was not the man to undeceive him. 

The following morning the royal favour was completely withdrawn, and it 
was not until he had conferred with the disconsolate drummers in the rest-house 
that Tarvin learned that Sitabhai had been indulging one of her queenly rages. 
On this he transferred himself and his abundant capacity for interesting men off- 
hand to Colonel Nolan, and made that weary white-haired man laugh as he had 
not laughed since he had been a subaltern over an account of the King’s revolver 
practice. Tarvin shared his luncheon, and discovered from him in the course of 
the afternoon the true policy of the Government of India in regard to the State of 
Gokral Seetarun. The Government hoped to elevate it; but as the Maharajah 


would not pay for the means of civilisation, the progress was slow. Colonel 
Nolan’s account of the internal policy of the palace, given with official caution, 
was absolutely different from the missionary’s, which again differed entirely 
from the profane account of the men in the rest-house. 

At twilight the Maharajah pursued Tarvin with a mounted messenger, for the 
favour of the royal countenance was restored, and he required the presence of the 
tall man who clipped coins in the air, told tales, and played pachisi. There was 
more than pachisi upon the board that night, and his Majesty the King grew 
pathetic, and confided to Tarvin a long and particular account of his own and the 
State’s embarrassments, which presented everything in a fourth new light. He 
concluded with an incoherent appeal to the President of the United States, on 
whose illimitable powers and farreaching authority Tarvin dwelt, with a 
patriotism extended for the moment to embrace the nation to which Topaz 
belonged. For many reasons he did not conceive that this was an auspicious time 
to open negotiations for the transfer of the Naulahka. The Maharajah would have 
given away half his kingdom, and appealed to the Resident in the morning. 

The next day, and many succeeding days, brought to the door of the rest- 
house, where Tarvin was still staying, a procession of rainbow-clad Orientals, 
ministers of the court each one, who looked with contempt on the waiting 
commercial travellers, and deferentially made themselves known to Tarvin, 
whom they warned in fluent and stilted English against trusting anybody except 
themselves. Each confidence wound up with, ‘And I am your true friend, sir’; 
and each man accused his fellows to the stranger of every crime against the 
State, or ill-will toward the Government of India, that it had entered his own 
brain to conceive. 

Tarvin could only faintly conjecture what all this meant. It seemed to him no 
extraordinary mark of court favour to play pachisi with the King, and the mazes 
of Oriental diplomacy were dark to him. The ministers were equally at a loss to 
understand him. He had walked in upon them from out the sky-line, utterly self- 
possessed, utterly fearless, and, so far as they could see, utterly disinterested; the 
greater reason, therefore, for suspecting that he was a veiled emissary of the 
Government, whose plans they could not fathom. That he was barbarously 
ignorant of everything pertaining to the Government of India only confirmed 
their belief. It was enough for them to know that he went to the King in secret, 
was Closeted with him for hours, and possessed, for the time being, the royal ear. 

These smooth-voiced, stately, mysterious strangers filled Tarvin with 
weariness and disgust, and he took out his revenge upon the commercial 
travellers, to whom he sold stock in his land and improvement company between 
their visits. The yellow-coated man, as his first friend and adviser, he allowed to 


purchase a very few shares in the ‘Lingering Lode,’ on the dead quiet. It was 
before the days of the gold boom in Lower Bengal, and there was still faith in 
the land. 

These transactions took him back in fancy to Topaz, and made him long for 
some word about the boys at home, from whom he had absolutely cut himself off 
by this secret expedition, in which he was playing, necessarily alone, for the high 
stake common to them both. He would have given all the rupees in his pocket at 
any moment for a sight of the Topaz Telegram, or even for a look at a Denver 
daily. What was happening to his mines — to the ‘Mollie K.’ which was being 
worked on a lease; to the ‘Mascot,’ which was the subject of a legal dispute; to 
the ‘Lingering Lode,’ where they had been on the point of striking it very rich 
when he left; and to his ‘Garfield’ claim, which Fibby Winks had jumped? What 
had become of the mines of all his friends, of their cattle-ranches, of their deals? 
What, in fine, had become of Colorado and of the United States of America? 
They might have legislated silver out of existence at Washington, for all he 
knew, and turned the republic into a monarchy at the old stand. 

His single resource from these pangs was his visits to the house of the 
missionary, where they talked Bangor, Maine, in the United States. To that house 
he knew that every day was bringing nearer the little girl he had come half way 
round the world to keep in sight. 

In the splendour of a yellow and violet morning, ten days after his arrival, he 
was roused from his sleep by a small, shrill voice in the verandah demanding the 
immediate attendance of the new Englishman. The Maharaj Kunwar, heir- 
apparent to the throne of Gokral Seetarun, a wheat-coloured child, aged nine, 
had ordered his miniature court, which was held quite distinct from his father’s, 
to equip his C-spring barouche, and to take him to the rest-house. 

Like his jaded father, the child required amusement. All the women of the 
palace had told him that the new Englishman made the King laugh. The Maharaj 
Kunwar could speak English much better than his father — French, too, for the 
matter of that — and he was anxious to show off his accomplishments to a court 
whose applause he had not yet commanded. 

Tarvin obeyed the voice because it was a child’s, and came out to find an 
apparently empty barouche, and an escort of ten gigantic troopers. 

‘How do you do? Comment vous portez-vous? I am the prince of this State. I 
am the Maharaj Kunwar. Some day I shall be king. Come for a drive with me.’ 

A tiny mittened hand was extended in greeting. The mittens were of the 
crudest magenta wool, with green stripes at the wrist; but the child was robed in 
stiff gold brocade from head to foot, and in his turban was set an aigrette of 
diamonds six inches high, while emeralds in a thick cluster fell over his eyebrow. 


Under all this glitter the dark onyx eyes looked out, and they were full of pride 
and of the loneliness of childhood. 

Tarvin obediently took his seat in the barouche. He was beginning to wonder 
whether he should ever wonder at anything again. 

‘We will drive beyond the race-course on the railway road;’ said the child. 
‘Who are you?’ he asked, softly laying his hand on Tarvin’s wrist. 

‘Just a man, sonny.’ 

The face looked very old under the turban, for those born to absolute power, 
or those who have never known a thwarted desire, and reared under the fiercest 
sun in the world, age even more swiftly than the other children of the East, who 
are self-possessed men when they should be bashful babes. 

‘They say you come here to see things.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Tarvin. 

‘When I’m king I shall allow nobody to come here — not even the viceroy.’ 

‘That leaves me out,’ remarked Tarvin, laughing. 

“You shall come,’ returned the child, measuredly, if you make me laugh. Make 
me laugh now.’ 

‘Shall I, little fellow? Well — there was once — I wonder what would make a 
child laugh in this country. I’ve never seen one do it yet. W-h-e-w!’ Tarvin gave 
a low, long-drawn whistle. ‘What’s that over there, my boy?’ 

A little puff of dust rose very far down the road. It was made by swiftly 
moving wheels, consequently it had nothing to do with the regular traffic of the 
State. 

‘That is what I came out to see,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar. ‘She will make me 
well. My father, the Maharajah, said so. I am not well now.’ He turned 
imperiously to a favourite groom at the back of the carriage. ‘Soor Singh’ — he 
spoke in the vernacular — ’what is it when I become without sense? I have 
forgotten the English.’ The groom leaned forward. 

‘Heaven-born, I do not remember,’ he said. 

‘Now I remember,’ said the child suddenly. ‘Mrs. Estes says it is fits. What are 
fits?’ 

Tarvin put his hand tenderly on the child’s shoulder, but his eyes were 
following the dustcloud. ‘Let us hope she’ll cure them, anyway, young ‘un, 
whatever they are. But who is she?’ 

‘I do not know the name, but she will make me well. See! My father has sent a 
carriage to meet her.’ 

An empty barouche was drawn up by the side of the road as the rickety, 
straining mail-cart drew nearer, with frantic blasts upon a battered key-bugle. 

‘It’s better than a bullock-cart anyway,’ said Tarvin to himself, standing up in 


the carriage, for he was beginning to choke. 

“Young man, don’t you know who she is?’ he asked huskily again. 

‘She was sent,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar. 

‘Her name’s Kate,’ said Tarvin in his throat, ‘and don’t you forget it.’ Then to 
himself in a contented whisper, ‘Kate!’ 

The child waved his hand to his escort, who, dividing, lined either side of the 
road, with all the ragged bravery of irregular cavalry. The mail-carriage halted, 
and Kate, crumpled, dusty, dishevelled from her long journey, and red-eyed from 
lack of sleep, drew back the shutters of the palanquin-like carriage, and stepped 
dazed into the road. Her numbed limbs would have doubled under her, but 
Tarvin, leaping from the barouche, caught her to him, regardless of the escort 
and of the calm-eyed child in the golden drapery, who was shouting, ‘Kate! 
Kate!’ 

‘Run along home, bub,’ said Tarvin. ‘Well, Kate?’ 

But Kate had only her tears for him and a gasping ‘You! You! You!’ 


IX 


We meet in an evil land, 

That is near to the gates of Hell — 
I wait for thy command, 

To serve, to speed, or withstand; 
And thou sayest I do not well! 


Oh, love, the flowers so red 

Be only blossoms of flame, 

The earth is full of the dead, 

The new-killed, restless dead, 

There is danger beneath and o’erhead; 
And I guard at thy gates in fear 

Of peril and jeopardy, 

Of words thou canst not hear, 

Of signs thou canst not see — 

And thou sayest ‘t is ill that I came? 


— In Shadowland. 


Tears stood again in Kate’s eyes as she uncoiled her hair before the mirror in 
the room Mrs. Estes had prepared against her coming — tears of vexation. It was 
an old story with her that the world wants nothing done for it, and visits with 
displeasure those who must prod up its lazy content. But in landing at Bombay 
she had supposed herself at the end of outside hindrances and obstacles; what 
was now to come would belong to the wholesome difficulties of real work. And 
here was Nick! 

She had made the journey from Topaz in a long mood of exaltation. She was 
launched; it made her giddy and happy; like the boy’s first taste of the life of 
men. She was free at last. No one could stop her. Nothing could keep her from 
the life to which she had promised herself. A little moment and she might stretch 
forth her hand and lay it fast upon her work. A few days and she should stoop 
eye to eye above the pain that had called to her across seas. In her dreams 
piteous hands of women were raised in prayer to her, and dry, sick palms were 
laid in hers. The steady urge of the ship was too slow for her; she counted the 
throbs of the screw. Standing far in the prow, with wind-blown hair, straining her 
eyes toward India, her spirit went longingly forth toward those to whom she was 
going; and her life seemed to release itself from her, and sped far, far over the 
waves, until it reached them and gave itself to them. For a moment, as she set 
foot on land, she trembled with a revulsion of feeling. She drew near her work; 
but was it for her? This old fear, which had gone doubtfully with her purpose 
from the beginning, she put behind her with a stern refusal to question there. She 
was for so much of her work as heaven would let her do; and she went forward 


with a new, strong, humble impulse of devotion filling and uplifting her. 

It was in this mood that she stepped out of the coach at Rhatore into Tarvin’s 
arms. 

She did justice to the kindness that had brought him over all these leagues, but 
she heartily wished that he had not come. The existence of a man who loved her, 
and for whom she could do nothing, was a sad and troubling fact enough 
fourteen thousand miles away. Face to face with it, alone in India, it enlarged 
itself unbearably, and thrust itself between her and all her hopes of bringing 
serious help to others. Love literally did not seem to her the most important thing 
in the world at that moment, and something else did; but that didn’t make Nick’s 
trouble unimportant, or prevent it, while she braided her hair, from getting in the 
way of her thoughts.. On the morrow she was to enter upon the life which she 
meant should be a help to those whom it could reach, and here she was thinking 
of Nicholas Tarvin. 

It was because she foresaw that she would keep on thinking of him that she 
wished him away. He was the tourist wandering about behind the devotee in the 
cathedral at prayers; he was the other thought. In his person he represented and 
symbolised the life she had left behind; much worse, he represented a pain she 
could not heal. It was not with the haunting figure of love attendant that one 
carried out large purposes. Nor was it with a divided mind that men conquered 
cities. The intent with which she was aflame needed all of her. She could not 
divide herself even with Nick. And yet it was good of him to come, and like him. 
She knew that he had not come merely in pursuit of a selfish hope; it was as he 
had said — he couldn’t sleep nights, knowing what might befall her. That was 
really good of him. 

Mrs. Estes had invited Tarvin to breakfast the day before, when Kate was not 
expected, but Tarvin was not the man to decline an invitation at the last moment 
on that account, and he faced Kate across the breakfast-table next morning with 
a smile which evoked an unwilling smile from her. In spite of a sleepless night 
she was looking very fresh and pretty in the white muslin frock which had 
replaced her travelling dress, and when he found himself alone with her after 
breakfast on the verandah (Mrs. Estes having gone to look after the morning 
affairs of a housekeeper, and Estes having betaken himself to his mission-school, 
inside the city walls), he began to make her his compliments upon the cool 
white, unknown to the West. But Kate stopped him. 

‘Nick,’ she said, facing him, ‘will you do something for me?’ 

Seeing her much in earnest, Tarvin attempted the parry humorous; but she 
broke in — — 

‘No; it is something I want very much, Nick. Will you do it for me?’ 


‘Is there anything I wouldn’t do for you?’ he asked seriously. 

‘T don’t know; this, perhaps. But you must do it.’ 

“What is it?’ 

‘Go away.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘But you must.’ 

‘Listen, Kate,’ said Tarvin, thrusting his hands deep into the big pockets of his 
white coat; ‘I can’t. You don’t know the place you’ve come to. Ask me the same 
question a week hence. I won’t agree to go. But PII agree to talk it over with you 
then.’ 

‘I know now everything that counts,’ she answered. ‘I want to do what I’ve 
come here for. I shan’t be able to do it if you stay. You understand, don’t you, 
Nick? Nothing can change that.’ 

“Yes, it can. I can. Pll behave.’ 

“You needn’t tell me you’ll be kind. I know it. But even you can’t be kind 
enough to help hindering me. Believe that, now, Nick, and go. It isn’t that I want 
you to go, you know.’ 

‘Oh!’ observed Tarvin, with a smile. 

“Well — you know what I mean,’ returned Kate, her face unrelaxed. 

“Yes; I know. But if Pm good it won’t matter. I know that too. You’ll see,’ he 
said gently. ‘Awful journey, isn’t it?’ 

“You promised me not to take it.’ 

‘I didn’t take it,’ returned Tarvin, smiling, and spreading a seat for her in the 
hammock, while he took one of the deep verandah chairs himself. He crossed his 
legs and fixed the white pith helmet he had lately adopted on his knee. ‘I came 
round the other way on purpose.’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked Kate, dropping tentatively into the hammock. 

‘San Francisco and Yokohama, of course. You told me not to follow you.’ 

‘Nick!’ She gathered into the single syllable the reproach and reproof, the 
liking and despair, with which the least and the greatest of his audacities alike 
affected her. 

Tarvin had nothing to say for once, and in the pause that fell she had time to 
reassure herself of her abhorrence of his presence here, and time to still the 
impulse of pride, which told her that it was good to be followed over half the 
earth’s girdle for love, and the impulse of admiration for that fine devotion — 
time, above all — for this was worst and most shameful — to scorn the sense of 
loneliness and far-awayness that came rolling in on her out of the desert like a 
cloud, and made the protecting and home-like presence of the man she had 
known in the other life seem for a moment sweet and desirable. 


‘Come, Kate, you didn’t expect me to stay at home, and let you find your way 
out here to take the chances of this old sand-heap, did you? It would be a cold 
day when I let you come to Gokral Seetarun all by your lone, little girl — 
freezing cold, I’ve thought since I’ve been here, and seen what sort of camp it 
is.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me you were coming.’ 

“You didn’t seem particularly interested in what I did, when I last saw you.’ 

‘Nick! I didn’t want you to come here, and I had to come myself.’ 

“Well, you’ve come. I hope you’|I like it,’ said he, grimly. 

‘Is it so bad?’ she asked. ‘Not that I shall mind.’ 

‘Bad! Do you remember Mastodon?’ 

Mastodon was one of those Western towns which have their future behind 
them — a city without an inhabitant, abandoned and desolate. 

“Take Mastodon for deadness, and fill it with ten Leadvilles for wickedness — 
Leadville the first year — and you’ve got a tenth of it.’ 

He went on to offer her an exposition of the history, politics, and society of 
Gokral Seetarun, from his own point of view, dealing with the dead East from 
the standpoint of the living West, and dealing with it vividly. It was a burning 
theme, and it was a happiness to him to have a listener who could understand his 
attitude, even if she could not entirely sympathise with it. His tone besought her 
to laugh at it with him a little, if only a little, and Kate consented to laugh; but 
she said it all seemed to her more mournful than amusing. 

Tarvin could agree to this readily enough, but he told her that he laughed to 
avoid weeping. It made him tired to see the fixedness, the apathy, and 
lifelessness of this rich and populous world, which should be up and stirring by 
rights — trading, organising, inventing, building new towns, making the old 
ones keep up with the procession, laying new railroads, going in for fresh 
enterprises, and keeping things humming. 

‘They’ ve got resources enough,’ he said. ‘It isn’t as if they had the excuse that 
the country’s poor. It’s a good country. Move the population of a lively Colorado 
town to Rhatore, set up a good local paper, organise a board of trade, and let the 
world know what there is here, and we’d have a boom in six months that would 
shake the empire. But what’s the use? They’re dead. They’re mummies. They’re 
wooden images. There isn’t enough real, old-fashioned downright rustle and 
razzle-dazzle and “git up and git” in Gokral Seetarun to run a milk-cart.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ she murmured, half to herself, with illumined eyes. ‘It’s for that 
I’ve come.’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘Because they are not like us,’ she answered, turning her lustrous face on him. 


‘If they were clever, if they were wise, what could we do for them? It is because 
they are lost, stumbling, foolish creatures that they need us.’ She heaved a deep 
sigh. ‘It is good to be here.’ 

‘It’s good to have you,’ said Tarvin. 

She started. ‘Don’t say such things any more, please, Nick,’ she said. 

‘Oh, well!’ he groaned. 

‘But it’s this way, Nick,’ she said earnestly, but kindly. ‘I don’t belong to such 
things any more — not even to the possibility of them. Think of me as a nun. 
Think of me as having renounced all such happiness, and all other kinds of 
happiness but my work.’ 

‘H’m. May I smoke?’ At her nod he lighted a cigar. ‘I’m glad I’m here for the 
ceremony.’ 

“What ceremony?’ she asked. 

‘Seeing you take the veil. But you won’t take it.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

He grumbled inarticulately over his cigar a moment. Then he looked up. 
‘Because I’ve got big wealth that says you won’t. I know you, I know Rhatore, 
and I know — —’ 

“What? Who?’ 

‘Myself,’ he said, looking up. 

She clasped her hands in her lap. ‘Nick,’ she said, leaning toward him, ‘you 
know I like you. I like you too well to let you go on thinking — you talk of not 
being able to sleep. How do you suppose I can sleep with the thought always by 
me that you are laying up a pain and disappointment for yourself — one that I 
can’t help, unless I can help it by begging you to go away now. I do beg it. 
Please go!’ 

Tarvin pulled at his cigar musingly for some seconds. ‘Dear girl, I’m not 
afraid.’ 

She sighed, and turned her face away toward the desert. ‘I wish you were,’ she 
said hopelessly. 

‘Fear is not for legislators,’ he retorted oracularly. 

She turned back to him with a sudden motion. 

Legislators! O Nick, are you — — ?’ 

‘T’m afraid I am — by a majority of 1518.’ He handed her the cable-despatch. 

‘Poor father!’ 

‘Well, I don’t know.’ 

‘Oh! Well, I congratulate you, of course.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘But I’m not sure it will be a good thing for you.’ 


“Yes; that’s the way it had struck me. If I spend my whole term out here, like 
as not my constituents won’t be in a mood to advance my political career when I 
get back.’ 

‘All the more reason — — 

‘No; the more reason for fixing the real thing first. I can make myself solid in 
politics any time. But there isn’t but one time to make myself solid with you, 
Kate. It’s here. It’s now.’ He rose and bent over her. ‘Do you think I can 
postpone that, dear? I can adjourn it from day to day, and I do cheerfully, and 
you shan’t hear any more of it until you’re ready to. But you like me, Kate. I 
know that. And I — well, I like you. There isn’t but one end to that sort of 
thing.’ He took her hand. ‘Good-bye. I’Il come and take you for a look at the city 
tomorrow.’ 

Kate gazed long after his retreating figure, and then took herself into the 
house, where a warm, healthful chat with Mrs. Estes, chiefly about the children 
at Bangor, helped her to a sane view of the situation she must face with the 
reappearance of Tarvin. She saw that he meant to stay, and if she didn’t mean to 
go, it was for her to find the brave way of adjusting the fact to her hopes. His 
perversity complicated an undertaking which she had never expected to find 
simple in itself; and it was finally only because she trusted all that he said 
implicitly that she was able to stay herself upon his promise to ‘behave.’ 
Liberally interpreted, this really meant much from Tarvin; perhaps it meant all 
that she need ask. 

When all was said, there remained the impulse to flight; but she was ashamed 
to find, when he came in the morning, that a formidable pang of home-sickness 
drew her toward him, and made his definite and cheerful presence a welcome 
sight. Mrs. Estes had been kind. The two women had made friends, and found 
each other’s heart with instant sympathy. But a home face was different, and 
perhaps Nick’s was even more different. At all events, she willingly let him carry 
out his plan of showing her the city. 

In their walk about it Tarvin did not spare her the advantage of his ten days’ 
residence in Rhatore preceding her coming; he made himself her guide, and 
stood on rocks overlooking things and spouted his second-hand history with an 
assurance that the oldest Political Resident might have envied. He was interested 
in the problems of the State, if not responsible for their solution. Was he not a 
member of a governing body? His ceaseless and fruitful curiosity about all new 
things had furnished him, in ten days, with much learning about Rhatore and 
Gokral Seetarun, enabling him to show to Kate, with eyes scarcely less fresh 
than her own, the wonders of the narrow, sand-choked streets, where the footfalls 
of camels and men alike fell dead. They lingered by the royal menagerie of 
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starved tigers, and the cages of the two tame hunting leopards, hooded like 
hawks, that slept, and yawned, and scratched on their two bedsteads by the main 
gate of the city; and he showed her the ponderous door of the great gate itself, 
studded with foot-long spikes against the attacks of that living battering-ram, the 
elephant. He led her through the long lines of dark shops planted in and among 
the ruins of palaces, whose builders had been long since forgotten, and about the 
straggling barracks, past knots of fantastically attired soldiers, who hung their 
day’s marketing from the muzzle of the Brown Bess or flint-lock; and then he 
showed her the mausoleum of the kings of Gokral Seetarun, under the shadow of 
the great temple where the children of the Sun and Moon went to worship, and 
where the smooth, black stone bull glared across the main square at the cheap 
bronze statue of Colonel Nolan’s predecessor-an offensively energetic and very 
plain Yorkshireman. Lastly, they found beyond the walls the clamouring 
caravansary of traders by the gateway of the Three Gods, whence the caravans of 
camels filed out with their burdens of glistening rock-salt for the railroad, and 
where by day and by night cloaked and jaw-bound riders of the desert, speaking 
a tongue that none could understand, rode in from God knows what fastness 
beyond the white hillocks of Jeysulmir. 

As they went along, Tarvin asked her about Topaz. How had she left it? How 
was the dear old town looking? Kate said she had only left it three days after his 
departure. 

‘Three days! Three days is a long time in the life of a growing town.’ 

Kate smiled. ‘I didn’t see any changes,’ she said. 

‘No? Peters was talking about breaking ground for his new brick saloon on G 
Street the day after I left; Parsons was getting in a new dynamo for the city’s 
electric light plant; they were just getting to work on the grading of 
Massachusetts Avenue, and they had planted the first tree in my twenty-acre 
plot. Kearney, the druggist, was putting in a plate-glass window, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if Maxim had got his new post-office boxes from Meriden before you 
left. Didn’t you notice?’ 

Kate shook her head. ‘I was thinking of something else just then.’ 

‘Pshaw! Pd like to know. But no matter. I suppose it is asking too much to 
expect a woman to play her own hand, and keep the run of improvements in the 
town,’ he mused. ‘Women aren’t built that way. And yet I used to run a political 
canvass and a business or two, and something else in that town.’ He glanced 
humorously at Kate, who lifted a warning hand. ‘Forbidden subject? All right. I 
will be good. But they had to get up early in the morning to do anything to it 
without letting me into it. What did your father and mother say at the last?’ 

‘Don’t speak of that,’ begged Kate. 


‘Well, I won’t.’ 

‘T wake up at night, and think of mother. It’s dreadful. At the last I suppose I 
should have stayed behind and shirked if some one had said the right word — or 
the wrong one — as I got on board the train, and waved my handkerchief to 
them.’ 

‘Good heaven! Why didn’t I stay!’ he groaned. 

“You couldn’t have said it, Nick,’ she told him quietly. 

“You mean your father could. Of course he could, and if he had happened to 
be some one else he would. When I think of that I want to — — !’ 

‘Don’t say anything against father, please,’ she said, with a tightening of the 
lips. 

‘Oh, dear child!’ he murmured contritely, ‘I didn’t mean that. But I have to say 
something against somebody. Give me somebody to curse, and PI be quiet.’ 

‘Nick!’ 

“Well, I’m not a block of wood,’ he growled. 

‘No; you are only a very foolish man.’ 

Tarvin smiled. ‘Now you’re shouting.’ 

She asked him about the Maharaj Kunwar, to change the subject, and Tarvin 
told her that he was a little brick. But he added that the society of Rhatore wasn’t 
all as good. 

“You ought to see Sitabhai!’ 

He went on to tell her about the Maharajah and the people of the palace with 
whom she would come in contact. They talked of the strange mingling of 
impassiveness and childishness in the people, which had already impressed Kate, 
and spoke of their primitive passions and simple ideas — simple as the massive 
strength of the Orient is simple. 

‘They aren’t what we should call cultured. They don’t know Ibsen a little bit, 
and they don’t go in for Tolstoi for sour apples,’ said Tarvin, who did not read 
three newspapers a day at Topaz for nothing. ‘If they really knew the modern 
young woman, I suppose her life wouldn’t be worth an hour’s purchase. But 
they’ve got some rattling good old-fashioned ideas, all the same — the sort I 
used to hear once upon a time at my dear old mother’s knee, away back in the 
State of Maine. Mother believed in marriage, you know; and that’s where she 
agreed with me and with the fine old-style natives of India. The venerable, 
ramshackle, tumble-down institution of matrimony is still in use here, you 
know.’ 

‘But I never said I sympathised with Nora, Nick,’ exclaimed Kate, leaping all 
the chasms of connection. 

‘Well, then, that’s where you are solid with the Indian Empire. The Doll’s 


House glanced right off this blessed old-timey country. You wouldn’t know 
where it had been hit.’ 

‘But I don’t agree with all your ideas either,’ she felt bound to add. 

‘I can think of one,’ retorted Tarvin, with a shrewd smile. ‘But Pll convert you 
to my views there.’ 

Kate stopped short in the street along which they were walking. ‘I trusted you, 
Nick!’ she said reproachfully. 

He stopped, and gazed ruefully at her for a moment. ‘O Lord!’ he groaned. ‘I 
trusted myself! But I’m always thinking of it. What can you expect? But I tell 
you what, Kate, this shall be the end — last, final, ultimate. I’m done. From this 
out I’m a reformed man. I don’t promise not to think, and Pll have to go on 
feeling, just the same. But Pll be quiet. Shake on it.’ He offered his hand, and 
Kate took it. 

They walked on for some moments in silence until Tarvin said mournfully, 
“You didn’t see Heckler just before you came away, did you?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No; Jim and you never did get along much together. But I wish I knew what 
he’s thinking about me. Didn’t hear any rumour, any report, going around about 
what had become of me, I suppose?’ 

‘They thought in town that you had gone to San Francisco to see some of the 
Western directors of the Colorado and California Central, I think. They thought 
that because the conductor of your train brought back word that you said you 
were going to Alaska, and they didn’t believe that. I wish you had a better 
reputation for truth-telling at Topaz, Nick.’ 

‘So do I, Kate; so do I,’ exclaimed Tarvin heartily. ‘But if I had, how would I 
ever get the right thing believed? That’s just what I wanted them to think — that 
I was looking after their interests. But where would I be if I had sent that story 
back? They would have had me working a land-grab in Chile before night. That 
reminds me — don’t mention that I’m here in writing home, please. Perhaps 
they’ll figure that out, too, by the rule of contraries, if I give them the chance. 
But I don’t want to give them the chance.’ 

‘Tm not likely to mention it,’ said Kate, flushing. 

A moment later she recurred to the subject of her mother. In the yearning for 
home that came upon her anew in the midst of all the strangeness through which 
Tarvin was taking her, the thought of her mother, patient, alone, looking for 
some word from her, hurt her as if for the first time. The memory was for the 
moment intolerable to her; but when Tarvin asked her why she had come at all if 
she felt that way, she answered with the courage of better moments — ’Why do 
men go to war?’ 


Kate saw little of Tarvin during the next few days. Mrs. Estes made her known 
at the palace, and she had plenty to occupy her mind and heart. There she 
stepped bewilderedly into a land where it was always twilight — a labyrinth of 
passages, courtyards, stairs, and hidden ways, all overflowing with veiled 
women, who peered at her and laughed behind her back, or childishly examined 
her dress, her helmet, and her gloves. It seemed impossible that she should ever 
know the smallest part of the vast warren, or distinguish one pale face from 
another in the gloom, as the women led her through long lines of lonely 
chambers where the wind sighed alone under the glittering ceilings, to hanging 
gardens two hundred feet above the level of the ground, but still jealously 
guarded by high walls, and down again by interminable stairways, from the glare 
and the blue of the flat roofs to silent subterranean chambers hewn against the 
heat of the summer sixty feet into the heart of the living rock.. At every step she 
found women and children, and yet more women and children. The palace was 
reported to hold within its walls four thousand living, and no man knew how 
many buried, dead. 

There were many women — how many she did not know — worked upon by 
intrigues she could not comprehend, who refused her ministrations absolutely. 
They were not ill, they said, and the touch of the white woman meant pollution. 
Others there were who thrust their children before her and bade her bring colour 
and strength back to these pale buds born in the darkness; and terrible, fierce- 
eyed girls who leaped upon her out of the dark, overwhelming her with 
passionate complaints that she did not and dared not understand. Monstrous and 
obscene pictures glared at her from the walls of the little rooms, and the images 
of shameless gods mocked her from their greasy niches above the doorways. The 
heat and the smell of cooking, faint fumes of incense, and the indescribable taint 
of overcrowded humanity, caught her by the throat. But what she heard and what 
she guessed sickened her more than any visible horror. Plainly it was one thing 
to be stirred to generous action by a vivid recital of the state of the women of 
India, another to face the unutterable fact in the isolation of the women’s 
apartments of the palace of Rhatore. 

Tarvin meanwhile was going about spying out the land on a system which he 
had contrived for himself. It was conducted on the principle of exhaustion of the 
possibilities in the order of their importance — every movement which he made 
having the directest, though not always the most obvious, relation to the 
Naulahka. 

He was free to come and go through the royal gardens, where innumerable 
and very seldom paid gardeners fought with water-skin and well-wheel against 
the destroying heat of the desert. He was welcomed in the Maharajah’s stables, 


where eight hundred horses were littered down nightly, and was allowed to 
watch them go out for their morning exercise, four hundred at a time, in a 
whirlwind of dust. In the outer courts of the palace it was open to him to come 
and go as he chose — to watch the toilets of the elephants when the Maharajah 
went out in state, to laugh with the quarter-guard, and to unearth dragon-headed, 
snake-throated pieces of artillery, invented by native artificers, who, here in the 
East, had dreamed of the mitrailleuse. But Kate could go where he was 
forbidden to venture. He knew the life of a white woman to be as safe in Rhatore 
as in Topaz; but on the first day she disappeared, untroubled and unquestioning, 
behind the darkness of the veiled door leading to the apartments of the women of 
the palace, he found his hand going instinctively to the butt of his revolver. 

The Maharajah was an excellent friend, and no bad hand at pachisi; but as 
Tarvin sat opposite him, half an hour later, he reflected that he should not 
recommend the Maharajah’s life for insurance if anything happened to his love 
while she remained in those mysterious chambers from which the only sign that 
came to the outer world was a ceaseless whispering and rustling. When Kate 
came out, the little Maharaj Kunwar clinging to her hand, her face was white and 
drawn, and her eyes full of indignant tears. She had seen. 

Tarvin hastened to her side, but she put him from her with the imperious 
gesture that women know in deep moments, and fled to Mrs. Estes. 

Tarvin felt himself for the moment rudely thrust out of her life. The Maharaj 
Kunwar found him that evening pacing up and down the verandah of the rest- 
house, almost sorry that he had not shot the Maharajah for bringing that look 
into Kate’s eyes. With deep-drawn breath he thanked his God that he was there 
to watch and defend, and, if need were, to carry off, at the last, by force. With a 
shudder he fancied her here alone, save for the distant care of Mrs. Estes. 

‘I have brought this for Kate,’ said the child, descending from his carriage 
cautiously, with a parcel that filled both his arms. ‘Come with me there.’ 

Nothing loth, Tarvin came, and they drove over to the house of the missionary. 

‘All the people in my palace,’ said the child as they went, ‘say that she’s your 
Kate.’ 

‘T’m glad they know that much,’ muttered Tarvin to himself savagely. ‘What’s 
this you have got for her?’ he asked the Maharaj aloud, laying his hand on the 
parcel. 

‘It is from my mother, the Queen — the real Queen, you know, because I am 
the Prince. There is a message, too, that I must not tell.” He began to whisper, 
childlike, to himself, to keep the message in mind. Kate was in the verandah 
when they arrived, and her face brightened a little at sight of the child. 

‘Tell my guard to stand back out of the garden. Go, and wait in the road.’ 


The carriage and troopers withdrew. The child, still holding Tarvin’s hand, 
held out the parcel to Kate. 

‘It is from my mother,’ he said. ‘You have seen her. This man need not go. He 
is’ — he hesitated a little — ’of your heart, is he not? Your speech is his speech.’ 
Kate flushed, but did not attempt to set the child right. What could she say? 

‘And I am to tell this,’ he continued, ‘first before everything, till you quite 
understand.’ He spoke hesitatingly, translating out of his own vernacular as he 
went on, and drawing himself to his full height, as he cleared the cluster of 
emeralds from his brow. ‘My mother, the Queen — the real Queen — says, “I 
was three months at this work. It is for you, because I have seen your face. That 
which has been made may be unravelled against our will, and a gipsy’s hands are 
always picking. For the love of the gods look to it that a gipsy unravels nothing 
that I have made, for it is my life and soul to me. Protect this work of mine that 
comes from me — a cloth nine years upon the loom.” I know more English than 
my mother,’ said the child, dropping into his ordinary speech. 

Kate opened the parcel, and unrolled a crude yellow and black comforter, with 
a violent crimson fringe, clumsily knitted. With such labours the queens of 
Gokral Seetarun were wont to beguile their leisure. 

‘That is all,’ said the child. But he seemed unwilling to go. There was a lump 
in Kate’s throat, as she handled the pitiful gift. Without warning the child, never 
loosening for a moment his grip on Tarvin’s hand, began to repeat message word 
by word, his little fingers tightening on Tarvin’s fist as he went on. 

‘Say I am very grateful indeed,’ said Kate, a little puzzled, and not too sure of 
her voice. 

‘That was not the answer,’ said the child; and he looked appealingly at his tall 
friend, the new Englishman. 

The idle talk of the commercial travellers in the verandah of the rest-house 
flashed through Tarvin’s mind. He took a quick pace forward, and laid his hand 
on Kate’s shoulder, whispering huskily. 

‘Can’t you see what it means? It’s the boy — the cloth nine years on the 
loom.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ cried Kate, bewildered. 

‘Look after him. Keep on looking after him. You are quick enough in most 
things. Sitabhai wants his life. See that she doesn’t get it.’ 

Kate began to understand a little. Everything was possible in that awful 
palace, even child-murder. She had already guessed the hate that lives between 
childless and mother queens. The Maharaj Kunwar stood motionless in the 
twilight, twinkling in his jewelled robes. 

‘Shall I say it again?’ he asked. 


‘No, no, no, child! No!’ she cried, flinging herself on her knees before him, 
and snatching his little figure to her breast, with a sudden access of tenderness 
and pity. ‘O Nick! what shall we do in this horrible country?’ She began to cry. 

‘Ah!’ said the Maharaj, utterly unmoved, ‘I was to go when I saw that you 
cried.’ He lifted up his voice for the carriage and troopers, and departed, leaving 
the shabby comforter on the floor. 

Kate was sobbing in the half darkness. Neither Mrs. Estes nor her husband 
was within just then. That little ‘we’ of hers went through Tarvin with a sweet 
and tingling ecstasy. He stooped and took her in his arms, and for that which 
followed Kate did not rebuke him. 

‘We’ ll pull through together, little girl,’ he whispered to the shaken head on 
his shoulder. 


X 


Ye know the Hundred Danger Time when, gay with paint and flowers, 
Your household gods are bribed to help the bitter, helpless hours; 

Ye know the worn and rotten mat whereon your daughter lies, 

Ye know the Sootak-room unclean, the cell wherein she dies; 


Dies with the babble in her ear of midwife’s muttered charm, 

Dies, spite young life that strains to stay, the suckling on her arm — 
Dies in the four-fold heated room, parched by the Birth Fire’s breath — 
Foredoomed, ye say, lest anguish lack, to haunt her home in death. 


— A Song of the Women. 


‘Dear friend — That was very unkind of you, and you have made my life 
harder. I know I was weak. The child upset me. But I must do what I came for, 
and I want you to strengthen me, Nick, not hinder me. Don’t come for a few 
days, please. I need all I am or hope to be for the work I see opening here. I think 
I can really do some good. Let me, please. KATE.’ 

Tarvin read fifty different meanings into this letter, received the following 
morning, and read them out again. At the end of his conjectures he could be sure 
only of one thing — that in spite of that moment’s weakness, Kate was fixed 
upon her path. He could not yet prevail against her steadfast gentleness, and 
perhaps it would be better not to try. Talks in the verandah, and sentinel-like 
prowlings about her path when she went to the palace, were pleasant enough, but 
he had not come to Rhatore to tell her that he loved her. Topaz, in whose future 
the other half of his heart was bound up, knew that secret long ago, and — Topaz 
was waiting for the coming of the Three C.’s, even as Nick was waiting on 
Kate’s comings and goings. The girl was unhappy, overstrained, and despairing, 
but since — he thanked God always — he was at hand to guard her from the 
absolute shock of evil fate, she might well be left for the moment to Mrs. Estes’ 
comfort and sympathy.. 

She had already accomplished something in the guarded courts of the 
women’s quarters, for the Maharaj Kunwar’s mother had entrusted her only 
son’s life to her care (who could help loving and trusting Kate?); but for his own 
part, what had he done for Topaz beyond — he looked toward the city — 
playing pachisi with the Maharajah? The low morning sun flung the shadow of 
the resthouse before him. The commercial travellers came out one by one, gazed 
at the walled bulk of Rhatore, and cursed it. Tarvin mounted his horse, of which 
much more hereafter, and ambled toward the city to pay his respects to the 
Maharajah. It was through him, if through any one, that he must possess himself 


of the Naulahka; he had been anxiously studying him, and shrewdly measuring 
the situation, and he now believed that he had formed a plan through which he 
might hope to make himself solid with the Maharajah — a plan which, whether 
it brought him the Naulahka or not, would at least allow him the privilege of 
staying at Rhatore. This privilege certain broad hints of Colonel Nolan’s had 
seemed to Tarvin of late plainly to threaten, and it had become clear to him that 
he must at once acquire a practical and publishable object for his visit, if he had 
to rip up the entire State to find it. To stay, he must do something in particular. 
What he had found to do was particular enough; it should be done forthwith, and 
it should bring him first the Naulahka, and then — if he was at all the man he 
took himself for — Kate! 

As he approached the gates he saw Kate, in a brown habit, riding with Mrs. 
Estes out of the missionary’s garden. 

“You needn’t be afraid, dear. I shan’t bother you,’ he said to himself, smiling at 
the dust-cloud rising behind her, as he slackened his pace. ‘But I wonder what’s 
taking you out so early.’ 

The misery within the palace walls which had sent her half weeping to Mrs. 
Estes represented only a phase of the work for which Kate had come. If the 
wretchedness was so great under the shadow of the throne, what must the 
common folk endure? Kate was on her way to the hospital. 

‘There is only one native doctor at the hospital,’ Mrs. Estes was saying, as 
they went along, ‘and, of course, he’s only a native; that is to say, he is idle.’ 

‘How can any one be idle here?’ her companion cried, as the stored heat from 
under the city gates beat across their temples. 

‘Every one grows idle so soon in Rhatore,’ returned Mrs. Estes, with a little 
sigh, thinking of Lucien’s high hopes and strenuous endeavours, long since 
subdued to a mild apathy. 

Kate sat her horse with the assured seat of a Western girl who has learned to 
ride and to walk at the same time. Her well-borne little figure had advantages on 
horseback. The glow of resolve lighting her simply framed face at the moment 
lent it a spiritual beauty; and she was warmed by the consciousness that she drew 
near her purpose and the goal of two years’ working and dreaming. As they 
rounded a curve in the main street of the city, a crowd was seen waiting at the 
foot of a flight of red sandstone steps rising to the platform of a whitewashed 
house three storeys in height, on which appeared the sign, ‘State Dispensary.’ 
The letters leaned against one another, and drooped down over each side of the 
door. 

A sense of the unreality of it all came over Kate as she surveyed the crowd of 
women, Clad in vermilion, dull-red, indigo, saffron, blue, pink, and turquoise 


garments of raw silk. Almost every woman held a child on her hip, and a low 
wailing cry rose up as Kate drew rein. The women clustered about her stirrup, 
caught at her foot, and thrust their babies into her arms. She took one little one to 
her breast, and hushed it tenderly; it was burnt and dry with fever. 

‘Be careful,’ said Mrs. Estes; ‘there is smallpox in the hills behind us, and 
these people have no notion of precautions.’ 

Kate, listening to the cry of the women, did not answer. A portly, white- 
bearded native, in a brown camel’s hair dressing-gown and patent leather boots, 
came out of the dispensary, thrusting the women right and left, and bowing 
profoundly. 

“You are new lady doctor?’ he said. ‘Hospital is quite ready for inspection. 
Stand back from the miss sahib!’ he shouted in the vernacular, as Kate slipped to 
the ground, and the crowd closed about her. Mrs. Estes remained in the saddle, 
watching the scene. 

A woman of the desert, very tall, gold-coloured, and scarlet-lipped, threw 
back her face-cloth, caught Kate by the wrist, and made as if she would drag her 
away, crying aloud fiercely in the vernacular. The trouble in her eyes was not to 
be denied. Kate followed unresisting, and, as the crowd parted, saw a camel 
kneeling in the roadway. On its back a gaunt skeleton of a man was muttering, 
and picking aimlessly at the nail-studded saddle. The woman drew herself up to 
full height, and, without a word, flung herself down upon the ground, clasping 
Kate’s feet. Kate stooped to raise her, her underlip quivering, and the doctor 
from the steps shouted cheerfully — 

‘Oh, that is all right. He is confirmed lunatic, her husband. She is always 
bringing him here.’ 

‘Have you done nothing, then?’ cried Kate, turning on him angrily. 

‘What can do? She will not leave him here for treatment so I may blister him.’ 

‘Blister him!’ murmured Kate to herself, appalled, as she caught the woman’s 
hands and held them firmly. “Tell her that I say he must be left here,’ she said 
aloud. The doctor conveyed the command. The woman took a deep breath, and 
stared at Kate under level brows for a full half-minute. Then she carried Kate’s 
hand to the man’s forehead, and sat down in the dust, veiling her head. 

Kate, dumb under these strange expressions of the workings of the Eastern 
mind, stared at her for a moment, with an impulse of the compassion which 
knows no race, before she bent and kissed her quietly on the forehead. 

‘Carry this man up,’ she said, pointing; and he was carried up the steps and 
into the hospital, his wife following like a dog. Once she turned and spoke to her 
sisters below, and there went up a little chorus of weeping and laughter. 

‘She says,’ said the doctor, beaming, ‘that she will kill any one who is 


impolite to you. Also, she will be the nurse of your son.’ 

Kate paused to say a word to Mrs. Estes, who was bound on an errand further 
into the city; then she mounted the steps with the doctor. 

‘Now, will you see the hospital?’ he asked. ‘But first let me introduce. I am 
Lalla Dhunpat Rai, Licentiate Medicine, from the Duff College. I was first native 
my province that took that degree. That was twenty years ago.’ 

Kate looked at him wonderingly. ‘Where have you been since?’ she asked. 

‘Some time I stayed in my father’s house. Then I was clerk in medical stores 
in British India. But his Highness have graciously given me this appointment, 
which I hold now.’ 

Kate lifted her eyebrows. This, then, was to be her colleague. They passed 
into the hospital together in silence, Kate holding the skirt of her riding-habit 
clear of the accumulated grime of the floor. 

Six roughly made pallets, laced with hide and string, stood in the filthy central 
courtyard of the house, and on each cot a man, swathed in a white sheet, tossed 
and moaned and jabbered. A woman entered with a pot full of rancid native 
sweetmeats, and tried vainly to make one of the men eat of her delicacies. In the 
full glare of the sunlight stood a young man almost absolutely unclothed, his 
hands clasped behind his head, trying to outstare the sun. He began a chant, 
broke off, and hurried from bed to bed, shouting to each words that Kate could 
not understand. Then he returned to his place in the centre, and took up his 
interrupted song. 

‘He is confirmed lunatic, also,’ said the doctor. ‘I have blistered and cupped 
him very severely, but he will not go away. He is quite harmless, except when he 
does not get his opium.’ 

‘Surely you don’t allow the patients opium!’ exclaimed Kate. 

‘Of course I allow opium. Otherwise they would die. All Rajputs eat opium.’ 

‘And you?’ asked Kate, with horror. 

‘Once I did not — when I first came. But now — — ’° He drew a smooth- 
worn tin tobacco box from his waist, and took from it what appeared to Kate a 
handful of opium pills. 

Despair was going over her in successive waves. ‘Show me the women’s 
ward,’ she said wearily. ‘Oh, they are all upstairs and downstairs and 
roundabout,’ returned the doctor casually. 

‘And the maternity cases?’ she asked. 

‘They are in casual ward.’ 

‘Who attends to them?’ 

‘They do not like me; but there is very clever woman from the outside — she 
comes in.’ 


‘Has she any training — any education?’ 

‘She is much esteemed in her own village,’ said the doctor. ‘She is here now, 
if you wish to see.’ 

‘Where?’ demanded Kate. 

Dhunpat Rai, somewhat uneasy in his mind, made haste to lead the way up a 
narrow staircase to a closed door, from behind which came the wail of a new 
life. 

Kate flung the door open wrathfully. In that particular ward of the State 
Hospital were the clay and cow-dung images of two gods, which the woman in 
charge was besprinkling with marigold buds. Every window, every orifice that 
might admit a breath of air, was closed, and the birth-fire blazed fiercely in one 
comer, its fumes nearly asphyxiating Kate as she entered. 

What happened between Kate and the much esteemed woman will never be 
known. The girl did not emerge for half an hour. But the woman came out much 
sooner, dishevelled, and cackling feebly. 

After this Kate was prepared for anything, even for the neglected condition of 
the drugs in the dispensary — the mortar was never cleaned, and every 
prescription carried to the patient many more drugs than were written for him — 
and for the foul, undrained, uncleaned, unlighted, and unventilated rooms which 
she entered one after another hopelessly. The patients were allowed to receive 
their friends as they would, and to take from their hands whatever misguided 
kindness offered. When death came, the mourners howled in chorus about the 
cot, and bore the naked body through the courtyard, amid the jeers of the lunatic, 
to carry to the city what infection Heaven willed.. 

There was no isolation of infectious cases during the progress of the disease, 
and children scourged with ophthalmia played light-heartedly with the children 
of the visitors or among diphtheria beds. At one point, and one point only, the 
doctor was strong; he was highly successful in dealing with the very common 
trouble entered on the day-book as ‘loin bite.’ The woodcutters and small traders 
who had occasion to travel through the lonely roads of the State were not 
infrequently struck down by tigers, and in these cases the doctor, discarding the 
entire English pharmacopoeia, fell back on simples of proved repute in the 
neighbouring villages, and wrought wonders. None the less, it was necessary to 
convey to him that in future there would be only one head of the State Hospital, 
that her orders must be obeyed without question, and that her name was Miss 
Kate Sheriff. 

The doctor, reflecting that she attended on the women of the court, offered no 
protest. He had been through many such periods of reform and reorganisation, 
and knew that his own inertia and a smooth tongue would carry him through 


many more. He bowed and assented, allowing Kate’s reproaches to pass over his 
head, and parrying all questions with the statement — 

‘This hospital only allowed one hundred and fifty rupees per mensem from 
State revenues. How can get drugs all the way from Calcutta for that?’ 

‘I am paying for this order,’ said Kate, writing out a list of needed drugs and 
appliances on the desk in the bath-room, which was supposed to serve as an 
office; ‘and I shall pay for whatever else I think necessary.’ 

‘Order going through me offeecially?’ suggested Dhunpat Rai, with his head 
on one side. 

Unwilling to raise unnecessary obstacles, Kate assented. With those poor 
creatures lying in the rooms about her unwatched, untended, at the mercy of this 
creature, it was not a time to argue about commissions. 

“Yes,’ she said decidedly; ‘of course.’ And the doctor, when he saw the size 
and scope of the order, felt that he could endure much at her hands. 

At the end of the three hours Kate came away, fainting with weariness, want 
of food, and bitter heartache. 


XI 


Who speaks to the King carries his life in his hand. 
— Native Proverb. 


Tarvin found the Maharajah, who had not yet taken his morning allowance of 
opium, sunk in the deepest depression. The man from Topaz gazed at him 
shrewdly, filled with his purpose. 

The Maharajah’s first words helped him to declare it. ‘What have you come 
here for?’ he asked. 

‘To Rhatore?’ inquired Tarvin, with a smile that embraced the whole horizon. 

“Yes; to Rhatore,’ grunted the Maharajah. ‘The agent sahib says you do not 
belong to any government, and that you have come here only to see things and 
write lies about them. Why have you come?’ 

‘I have come to turn your river. There is gold in it,’ he said steadily. 

The Maharajah answered him with brevity. ‘Go and speak to the Government,’ 
he said sulkily. 

‘It’s your river, I guess,’ returned Tarvin cheerfully. 

‘Mine! Nothing in the State is mine. The shopkeeper people are at my gates 
day and night. The agent sahib won’t let me collect taxes as my fathers used to 
do. I have no army.’ 

‘That’s perfectly true,’ assented Tarvin, under his breath. ‘Pll run off with it 
some morning.’ 

‘And if I had,’ continued the Maharajah, ‘I have no one to fight against. I am 
only an old wolf, with all my teeth drawn. Go away!’ 

They were talking in the flagged courtyard immediately outside that wing of 
the palace occupied by Sitabhai. The Maharajah was sitting in a broken Windsor 
chair, while his grooms brought up successive files of horses, saddled and 
bridled, in the hope that one of the animals might be chosen for his Majesty’s 
ride. The stale, sick air of the palace drifted across the marble flags before the 
morning wind, and it was not a wholesome smell. 

Tarvin, who had drawn rein in the courtyard without dismounting, flung his 
right leg over the pony’s withers, and held his peace. He had seen something of 
the effect of opium upon the Maharajah. A servant was approaching with a small 
brass bowl full of opium and water. The Maharajah swallowed the draught with 
many wry faces, dashed the last brown drops from his moustache and beard, and 
dropped back into the chair, staring with vacant eyes. In a few minutes he sprang 
to his feet, erect and smiling. 


‘Are you here, Sahib?’ said he. ‘You are here, or I should not feel ready to 
laugh. Do you go riding this morning?’ 

‘Tm your man.’ 

‘Then we will bring out the Foxhall colt. He will throw you.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Tarvin leisurely. 

‘And I will ride my own Cutch mare. Let us get away before the agent sahib 
comes,’ said the Maharajah. 

The blast of a bugle was heard without the courtyard, and a clatter of wheels, 
as the grooms departed to saddle the horses. 

The Maharaj Kunwar ran up the steps and pattered toward the Maharajah, his 
father, who picked him up in his lap, and fondled him. 

‘What brings thee here, Lalji?’ asked the Maharajah. Lalji, the Beloved, was 
the familiar name by which the Prince was known within the palace. 

‘I came to exercise my guard. Father, they are giving me bad saddlery for my 
troopers from the State arsenal. Jeysingh’s saddle-peak is mended with string, 
and Jeysingh is the best of my soldiers. Moreover, he tells me nice tales,’ said the 
Maharaj Kunwar, speaking in the vernacular, with a friendly little nod toward 
Tarvin. 

‘Hai! Hai! Thou art like all the rest,’ said the King. ‘Always some fresh 
demand upon the State. And what is it now?’ 

The child joined his little hands together, and caught his father fearlessly by 
his monstrous beard, which, in the manner of a Rajput, was brushed up over his 
ears. ‘Only ten little new saddles,’ said the child. ‘They are in the big saddle- 
rooms. I have seen them. But the keeper of the horses said that I was first to ask 
the King.’ 

The Maharajah’s face darkened, and he swore a great oath by his gods. 

‘The King is a slave and a servant,’ he growled — ’the servant of the agent 
sahib and this woman-talking English Raj; but, by Indur! the King’s son is at 
least a King’s son. What right had Saroop Singh to stay thee from anything that 
thou desiredst, Prince?’ 

‘I told him,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar, ‘that my father would not be pleased. 
But I said no more, because I was not very well, and thou knowest’ — the boy’s 
head drooped under the turban — ’I am only a little child. I may have the 
saddles?’ 

Tarvin, to whom no word of this conversation was intelligible, sat at ease on 
his pony, smiling at his friend the Maharaj. The interview had begun in the dead 
dawn-silence of the courtyard — a silence so intense that he could hear the 
doves cooing on a tower a hundred and fifty feet above his head. But now all 
four sides of the green-shuttered courtyard were alive, awake, and intent about 


him. He could hear muffled breathings, the rustle of draperies, and the faintest 
possible jarring of shutters, cautiously opened from within. A heavy smell of 
musk and jasmine came to his nostrils and filled him with uneasiness, for he 
knew, without turning his head or his eyes, that Sitabhai and her women were 
watching all that went on. But neither the King nor the Prince heeded. The 
Maharaj Kunwar was very full of his English lessons, learned at Mrs. Estes’ 
knee, and the King was as interested as he. Lest Tarvin should fail to understand, 
the Prince began to speak in English again, but very slowly and distinctly, that 
his father also might comprehend. 

‘And this is a new verse,’ he said, ‘which I learned only yesterday.’ 

‘Is there any talk of their gods in it?’ asked the Maharajah suspiciously. 
‘Remember, thou art a Rajput.’ 

‘No; oh no!’ said the Prince. ‘It is only English, and I learned it very quickly.’ 

‘Let me hear, little Pundit. Some day thou wilt become a scribe, and go to the 
English colleges, and wear a long black gown.’ 

The child slipped quickly back into the vernacular. ‘The flag of our State has 
five colours,’ he said. ‘When I have fought for that, perhaps I will become an 
Englishman.’ 

‘There is no leading of armies afield any more, little one; but say thy verses.’ 

The subdued rustle of unseen hundreds grew more intense. Tarvin leaned 
forward with his chin in his hand, as the Prince slid down from his father’s lap, 
put his hands behind him, and began, without pauses or expression — 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright In the forests of the night, What immortal hand or 
eye Framed thy fearful symmetry? When thy heart began to beat What dread 
hand made thy dread feet? 

‘There is more that I have forgotten,’ he went on, ‘but the last line is — 

‘Did He who made the lamb make thee? 

I learned it all very quickly.” And he began to applaud himself with both 
hands, while Tarvin followed suit. 

‘I do not understand; but it is good to know English. Thy friend here speaks 
such English as I never knew,’ said the Maharajah in the vernacular. 

‘Ay,’ rejoined the Prince. ‘But he speaks with his face and his hands alive — 
so; and I laugh before I know why. Now Colonel Nolan Sahib speaks like a 
buffalo, with his mouth shut. I cannot tell whether he is angry or pleased. But, 
father, what does Tarvin Sahib do here?’ 

“We go for a ride together,’ returned the King. ‘When we return, perhaps I will 
tell thee. What do the men about thee say of him?’ 

‘They say he is a man of clean heart; and he is always kind to me.’ 

‘Has he said aught to thee of me?’ 


‘Never in language that I could understand. But I do not doubt that he is a 
good man. See, he is laughing now.’ 

Tarvin, who had pricked up his ears at hearing his own name, now resettled 
himself in the saddle, and gathered up his reins, as a hint to the King that it was 
time to be moving. 

The grooms brought up a long, switch-tailed English thoroughbred and a lean, 
mouse-coloured mare. The Maharajah rose to his feet. 

‘Go back to Saroop Singh and get the saddles, Prince,’ said he. 

‘What are you going to do today, little man?’ asked Tarvin. 

‘T shall go and get new equipment,’ answered the child, ‘and then I shall come 
to play with the prime minister’s son here.’ 

Again, like the hiss of a hidden snake, the rustle behind the shutters increased. 
Evidently some one there understood the child’s words. 

‘Shall you see Miss Kate today?’ 

‘Not today. “Tis holiday for me. I do not go to Mrs. Estes today.’ 

The King turned on Tarvin swiftly, and spoke under his breath. 

‘Must he see that doctor lady every day? All my people lie to me, in the hope 
of winning my favour; even Colonel Nolan says that the child is very strong. 
Speak the truth. He is my first son.’ 

‘He is not strong,’ answered Tarvin calmly. ‘Perhaps it would be better to let 
him see Miss Sheriff this morning. You don’t lose anything by keeping your 
weather eye open, you know.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said the King; ‘but go to the missionary’s house today, 
my son.’ 

‘I am to come here and play,’ answered the Prince petulantly. 

“You don’t know what Miss Sheriff’s got for you to play with,’ said Tarvin. 

‘What is it?’ asked the Maharaj sharply. 

“You’ve got a carriage and ten troopers,’ replied Tarvin. ‘You’ve only got to 
go there and find out.’ 

He drew a letter from his breast-pocket, glancing with liking at the two-cent 
American stamp, and scribbled a note to Kate on the envelope, which ran thus: 

‘Keep the little fellow with you today. There’s a wicked look about things this 
morning. Find something for him to do; get up games for him; do anything, but 
keep him away from the palace. I got your note. All right. I understand.’ 

He called the Maharaj to him, and handed him the note. ‘Take this to Miss 
Kate, like a little man, and say I sent you,’ he said. 

‘My son is not an orderly,’ said the King surlily. 

“Your son is not very well, and I’m the first to speak the truth to you about 


him, it seems to me,’ said Tarvin. ‘Gently on that colt’s mouth — you.’ The 
Foxhall colt was dancing between his grooms. 

“You’ll be thrown,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar, in an ecstasy of delight. ‘He 
throws all his grooms.’ 

At that moment a shutter in the courtyard clicked distinctly three times in the 
silence. 

One of the grooms passed to the off side of the plunging colt deftly. Tarvin put 
his foot into the stirrup to spring up, when the saddle turned completely round. 
Some one let go of the horse’s head, and Tarvin had just time to kick his foot 
free as the animal sprang forward. 

‘Tve seen slicker ways of killing a man than that,’ he said quietly. ‘Bring my 
friend back,’ he added to one of the grooms; and when the Foxhall colt was 
under his hands again he cinched him up as the beast had not been girt since he 
had first felt the bit. ‘Now,’ he said, and leaped into the saddle, as the King 
clattered out of the courtyard. 

The colt reared on end, landed stiffly on his forefeet, and lashed out. Tarvin, 
sitting him with the cow-boy seat, said quietly to the child, who was still 
watching his movements, ‘Run along, Maharaj. Don’t hang around here. Let me 
see you started for Miss Kate.’ 

The boy obeyed, with a regretful glance at the prancing horse. Then the 
Foxhall colt devoted himself to unseating his rider. He refused to quit the 
courtyard, though Tarvin argued with him, first behind the saddle, and then 
between the indignant ears. Accustomed to grooms who slipped off at the first 
sign of rebellion, the Foxhall colt was wrathful. Without warning, he dashed 
through the archway, wheeled on his haunches, and bolted in pursuit of the 
Maharajah’s mare. Once in the open, sandy country, he felt that he had a field 
worthy of his powers. Tarvin also saw his opportunity. The Maharajah, known in 
his youth as a hard rider among a nation of perhaps the hardest riders on earth, 
turned in his saddle and watched the battle with interest. 

“You ride like a Rajput,’ he shouted, as Tarvin flew past him. ‘Breathe him on 
a straight course in the open.’ 

‘Not till he’s learned who’s boss,’ replied Tarvin, and he wrenched the colt 
around. 

‘Shabash! Shabash! Oh, well done! Well done!’ cried the Maharajah, as the 
colt answered the bit. ‘Tarvin Sahib, Pl make you colonel of my regular 
cavalry.’ 

‘Ten million irregular devils!’ said Tarvin impolitely. ‘Come back, you brute! 
Back!’ 

The horse’s head was bowed on his lathering chest under the pressure of the 


curb; but before obeying he planted his forefeet, and bucked as viciously as one 
of Tarvin’s own broncos. ‘Both feet down and chest extended,’ he murmured 
gaily to himself, as the creature see-sawed up and down. He was in his element, 
and dreamed himself back in Topaz. 

‘Maro! Maro!’ exclaimed the King. ‘Hit him hard! Hit him well!’ 

‘Oh, let him have his little picnic,’ said Tarvin easily. ʻI like it.’ 

When the colt was tired he was forced to back for ten yards. ‘Now we’ll go 
on,’ said Tarvin, and fell into a trot by the side of the Maharajah. ‘That river of 
yours is full of gold,’ he said, after a moment’s silence, as if continuing an 
uninterrupted conversation. 

‘When I was a young man,’ said the King, ‘I rode pig here. We chased them 
with the sword in the springtime. That was before the English came. Over there, 
by that pile of rock, I broke my collar-bone.’ 

‘Full of gold, Maharajah Sahib. How do you propose to get it out?’ 

Tarvin knew something already of the King’s discursiveness; he did not mean 
to give way to it. 

‘What do I know?’ answered the King solemnly. ‘Ask the agent sahib.’ 

‘But, look here, who does run this State, you or Colonel Nolan?’ 

“You know,’ returned the Maharajah. ‘You have seen.’ He pointed north and 
south. ‘There,’ he said, ‘is one railway line; yonder is another. I am a goat 
between two wolves.’ 

‘Well, anyway, the country between is your own. Surely you can do what you 
like with that.’ 

They had ridden some two or three miles beyond the city, parallel with the 
course of the Amet River, their horses sinking fetlock-deep in the soft sand. The 
King looked along the chain of shining pools, the white, scrub-tipped hillocks of 
the desert, and the far distant line of low granite-topped hills, whence the Amet 
sprang. It was not a prospect to delight the heart of a King. 

“Yes; I am lord of all this country,’ he said. ‘But look you, one-fourth of my 
revenue is swallowed up by those who collect it; one-fourth those black-faced 
camel-breeders in the sand there will not pay, and I must not march troops 
against them; one-fourth I myself, perhaps, receive; but the people who should 
pay the other fourth do not know to whom it should be sent. Yes; I am a very 
rich king.’ 

“Well, any way you look at it, the river ought to treble your income.’ 

The Maharajah looked at Tarvin intently. 

“What would the Government say?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t quite see where the Government comes in. You can lay out orange- 
gardens and take canals around them.’ (There was a deep-set twinkle of 


comprehension in his Majesty’s eye.) ‘Working the river would be much easier. 
You’ ve tried placer-mining here, haven’t you?’ 

‘There was some washing in the bed of the river one summer. My jails were 
too full of convicts, and I feared rebellion. But there was nothing to see, except 
those black dogs digging in the sand. That year I won the Poona cup with a bay 
pony.’ 

Tarvin brought his hand down on his thigh with an unguarded smack. What 
was the use of talking business to this wearied man, who would pawn what the 
opium had left to him of soul for something to see? He shifted his ground 
instantly. 

“Yes; that sort of mining is nothing to look at. What you want is a little dam up 
Gungra way.’ 

‘Near the hills?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘No man has ever dammed the Amet,’ said the King. ‘It comes out of the 
ground, and sinks back into the ground, and when the rain falls it is as big as the 
Indus.’ 

“We’ll have the whole bed of it laid bare before the rains begin — bare for 
twelve miles,’ said Tarvin, watching the effect on his companion. 

‘No man has dammed the Amet,’ was the stony reply. 

‘No man has ever tried. Give me all the labour I want, and I will dam the 
Amet.’ 

‘Where will the water go?’ inquired the King. 

‘Pll take it, around another way, as you took the canal around the orange- 
garden, of course.’ 

‘Ah! Then Colonel Nolan talked to me as if I were a child.’ 

“You know why, Maharajah Sahib,’ said Tarvin placidly. 

The King was frozen for a moment by this audacity. He knew that all the 
secrets of his domestic life were common talk in the mouths of the city, for no 
man can bridle three hundred women; but he was not prepared to find them so 
frankly hinted at by this irreverent stranger, who was and was not an 
Englishman. 

‘Colonel Nolan will say nothing this time,’ continued Tarvin. ‘Besides, it will 
help your people.’ 

‘Who are also his,’ said the King. 

The opium was dying out of his brain, and his head fell forward upon his 
chest. 

‘Then I shall begin tomorrow,’ said Tarvin. ‘It will be something to see. I must 
find the best place to dam the river, and I daresay you can lend me a few hundred 


convicts.’ 

‘But why have you come here at all,’ asked the King, ‘to dam my rivers, and 
turn my State upside down?’ 

‘Because it’s good for you to laugh, Maharajah Sahib. You know that as well 
as I do. I will play pachisi with you every night until you are tired, and I can 
speak the truth — a rare commodity in these parts.’ 

‘Did you speak truth about the Maharaj Kunwar? Is he indeed not well?’ 

‘I have told you he isn’t quite strong. But there’s nothing the matter with him 
that Miss Sheriff can’t put right.’ 

‘Is that the truth?’ demanded the King. ‘Remember, he has my throne after 
me.’ 

‘If I know Miss Sheriff, he’ll have that throne. Don’t you fret, Maharajah 
Sahib.’ 

“You are great friend of hers?’ pursued his companion. ‘You both come from 
one country?’ 

“Yes,’ assented Tarvin; ‘and one town.’ 

‘Tell me about that town,’ said the King curiously. 

Tarvin, nothing loth, told him — told him at length, in detail, and with his own 
touches of verisimilitude, forgetting in the heat of admiration and affection that 
the King could understand, at best, not more than one word in ten of his vigorous 
Western colloquialisms. Half way through his rhapsody the King interrupted. 

‘If it was so good, why did you not stay there?’ 

‘I came to see you,’ said Tarvin quickly. ‘I heard about you there.’ 

‘Then it is true, what my poets sing to me, that my fame is known in the four 
comers of the earth? I will fill Bussant Rao’s mouth with gold if it is so.’ 

“You can bet your life. Would you like me to go away, though? Say the word!’ 
Tarvin made as if to check his horse. 

The Maharajah remained sunk in deep thought, and when he spoke it was 
slowly and distinctly, that Tarvin might catch every word. ‘I hate all the English,’ 
he said. ‘Their ways are not my ways, and they make such trouble over the 
killing of a man here and there. Your ways are not my ways; but, you do not give 
so much trouble, and you are a friend of the doctor lady.’ 

“Well, I hope I’m a friend of the Maharaj Kunwar’s too,’ said Tarvin. 

‘Are you a true friend to him?’ asked the King, eyeing him closely. 

‘That’s all right. Pd like to see the man who tried to lay a hand on the little 
one. He’d vanish, King; he’d disappear; he wouldn’t be. Pd mop up Gokral 
Seetarun with him.’ 

‘I have seen you hit that rupee. Do it again.’ 

Without thinking for a moment of the Foxhall colt, Tarvin drew his revolver, 


tossed a coin into the air, and fired. The coin fell beside them — a fresh one this 
time-marked squarely in the centre. The colt plunged furiously, and the Cutch 
mare curveted. There was a thunder of hoofs behind him. The escort, which, till 
now, had waited respectfully a quarter of a mile behind, were racing up at full 
speed, with levelled lances. The King laughed a little contemptuously. 

‘They are thinking you have shot me,’ he said. ‘So they will kill you, unless I 
stop them. Shall I stop them?’ 

Tarvin thrust out his under jaw with a motion peculiar to himself, wheeled the 
colt, and waited without answering, his empty hands folded on the pommel of 
his saddle. The troop swept down in an irregular mob, each man crouching, 
lance in rest, over his saddle-bow, and the captain of the troop flourishing a long, 
Straight Rajput sword. Tarvin felt rather than saw the lean, venomous lance- 
heads converging on the breast of the colt. The King drew off a few yards, and 
watched him where he stood alone in the centre of the plain, waiting. For that 
single moment, in which he faced death, Tarvin thought to himself that he 
preferred any customer to a Maharajah. 

Suddenly his Highness shouted once, the lance-butts fell as though they had 
been smitten down, and the troop, opening out, whirled by on each side of 
Tarvin, each man striving as nearly as might be to brush the white man’s boot. 

The white man stared in front of him without turning his head, and the King 
gave a little grunt of approval. 

“Would you have done that for the Maharaj Kunwar?’ he asked, wheeling his 
mare in again beside him, .after a pause. 

‘No,’ said Tarvin placidly. ‘I should have begun shooting long before.’ 

“What! Fifty men?’ 

‘No; the captain.’ 

The King shook in his saddle with laughter, and held up his hand. The 
commandant of the troop trotted up. 

‘Ohé, Pertab Singh—Ji, he says he would have shot thee.’ Then, turning to 
Tarvin, smiling, “That is my cousin.’ 

The burly Rajput captain grinned from ear to ear, and, to Tarvin’s surprise, 
answered in perfect English — ’That would do for irregular cavalry — to kill the 
subalterns, you understand — but we are drilled exclusively on English model, 
and I have my commission from the Queen. Now, in the German army — — ’ 

Tarvin looked at him in blank amazement. 

‘But you are not connected with the military,’ said Pertab Singh—Ji politely. ‘I 
have heard how you shoot, and I saw what you were doing. But you must please 
excuse. When a shot is fired near his Highness it is our order always to come 
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up. 


He saluted, and withdrew to his troop. 

The sun was growing unpleasantly hot, and the King and Tarvin trotted back 
toward the city. 

‘How many convicts can you lend me?’ asked Tarvin, as they went, 

‘All my jails full, if you want them,’ was the enthusiastic answer. ‘By God, 
sahib, I never saw anything like that. I would give you anything.’ 

Tarvin took off his hat, and mopped his forehead, laughing. 

‘Very good, then. PII ask for something that will cost you nothing.’ 

The Maharajah grunted doubtfully. People generally demanded of him things 
he was not willing to part with. 

‘That talk is new to me, Tarvin Sahib,’ said he. 

“You’ll see I’m in earnest when I say I only want to look at the Naulahka. I’ve 
seen all your State diamonds and gold carriages, but I haven’t seen that.’ 

The Maharajah trotted fifty yards without replying. Then — 

‘Do they speak of it where you come from?’ 

‘Of course. All Americans know that it’s the biggest thing in India. It’s in all 
the guide-books,’ said Tarvin brazenly. 

‘Do the books say where it is? The English people are so wise.’ The 
Maharajah stared straight in front of him, and almost smiled. 

‘No; but they say you know, and I’d like to see it.’ 

“You must understand, Tarvin Sahib’ — the Maharajah spoke meditatively that 
this is not a State jewel, but the State jewel — the jewel of the State. It is a holy 
thing. Even I do not keep it, and I cannot give you any order to see it.’ 

Tarvin’s heart sank. 

‘But,’ the Maharajah continued, ‘if I say where it is, you can go at your own 
risk, without Government interfering. I have seen you are not afraid of risk, and I 
am a very grateful man. Perhaps the priests will show you; perhaps they will not. 
Or perhaps you will not find the priests at all. Oh, I forgot; it is not in that temple 
that I was thinking of. No; it must be in the Gye-Mukh — the Cow’s Mouth. But 
there are no priests there, and nobody goes. Of course it is in the Cow’s Mouth. I 
thought it was in this city,’ resumed the Maharajah. He spoke as if he were 
talking of a dropped horse-shoe or a mislaid turban. 

‘Oh, of course. The Cow’s Mouth,’ repeated Tarvin, as if this also were in the 
guide-books. 

Chuckling with renewed animation, the King went on — ’By God, only a very 
brave man would go to the Gye—Mukh; such a brave man as yourself, Tarvin 
Sahib,’ he added, giving his companion a shrewd look. ‘Ho, ho! Pertab Singh—Ji 
would not go. No; not with all his troops that you conquered today.’ 

‘Keep your praise until I’ve earned it, Maharajah Sahib,’ said Tarvin. ‘Wait 


until I’ve dammed that river.’ He was silent for a while, as if digesting this 
newest piece of information. 

‘Now, you have a city like this city, I suppose?’ said the Maharajah 
interrogatively, pointing to Rhatore. 

Tarvin had overcome, in a measure, his first feeling of contempt for the State 
of Gokral Seetarun and the city of Rhatore. He had begun to look upon them 
both, as was his nature in the case of people and things with which he dwelt, 
with a certain kindness. 

‘Topaz is going to be bigger,’ he explained. 

‘And when you are there what is your offeecial position?’ asked the 
Maharajah. 

Tarvin, without answering, drew from his breast-pocket the cable from Mrs. 
Mutrie, and handed it in silence to the King. Where an election was concerned 
even the sympathy of an opium-soaked Rajput was not indifferent to him. 

‘What does it mean?’ asked the King, and Tarvin threw up his hands in 
despair. 

He explained his connection with the government of his State, making the 
Colorado legislature appear as one of the parliaments of America. He owned up 
to being the Hon. Nicholas Tarvin, if the Maharajah really wanted to give him 
his full title. 

‘Such as the members of provincial councils that come here?’ suggested the 
Maharajah, remembering the grey-headed men who visited him front time to 
time, charged with authority only little less than that of a viceroy. ‘But still you 
will not write letters to that legislature about my government,’ queried he 
suspiciously, recalling again over-curious emissaries from the British Parliament 
over seas, who sat their horses like sacks, and talked interminably of good 
government when he wished to go to bed. ‘And above all,’ he added slowly, as 
they drew near to the palace, ‘you are most true friend of the Maharaj Kunwar? 
And your friend, the lady doctor, will make him well?’ 

‘That,’ said Tarvin, with a sudden inspiration, ‘is what we are both here for!’ 
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This I saw when the rites were done, 

And the lamps were dead and the Gods alone, 
And the grey snake coiled on the altar stone — 
Ere I fled from a Fear that I could not see, 

And the Gods of the East made mouths at me. 


— In Seeonee. 


When he left the King’s side, Tarvin’s first impulse was to set the Foxhall colt 
into a gallop, and forthwith depart in search of the Naulahka. He mechanically 
drove his heels home, and shortened his rein under the impulse of the thought; 
but the colt’s leap beneath him recalled him to his senses, and he restrained 
himself and his mount with the same motion. 

His familiarity with the people’s grotesque nomenclature left him unimpressed 
by the Cow’s Mouth as a name for a spot, but he gave some wonder to the 
question why the thing should be in the Cow’s Mouth. This was a matter to be 
laid before Estes. 

‘These heathen,’ he said to himself, ‘are just the sort to hide it away in a salt- 
lick, or bury it in a hole in the ground. Yes; a hole is about their size. They put 
the State diamonds in cracker-boxes tied up with boot-laces. The Naulahka is 
probably hanging on a tree.’ 

As he trotted toward the missionary’s house, he looked at the hopeless 
landscape with new interest, for any spur of the low hills, or any roof in the 
jumbled city, might contain his treasure. 

Estes, who had outlived many curiosities, and knew Rajputana as a prisoner 
knows the bricks of his cell, turned on Tarvin, in reply to the latter’s direct 
question, a flood of information. There were mouths of all kinds in India, from 
the Burning Mouth in the north, where a jet of natural gas was worshipped by 
millions as the incarnation of a divinity, to the Devil’s Mouth among some 
forgotten Buddhist ruins in the furthest southern corner of Madras. 

There was also a Cow’s Mouth some hundreds of miles away, in the courtyard 
of a temple at Benares, much frequented by devotees; but as far as Rajputana 
was concerned, there was only one Cow’s Mouth, and that was to be found in a 
dead city. 

The missionary launched into a history of wars and rapine, extending over 
hundreds of years, all centring round one rock-walled city in the wilderness, 
which had been the pride and the glory of the kings of Mewar. Tarvin listened 
with patience as infinite as his weariness — ancient history had no charm for the 


man who was making his own town — while Estes enlarged upon the past, and 
told stories of voluntary immolation on the pyre in subterranean palaces by 
thousands of Rajput women who, when the city fell before a Mohammedan, and 
their kin had died in the last charge of defence, cheated the conquerors of all but 
the empty glory of conquest. Estes had a taste for archeology, and it was a 
pleasure to him to speak of it to a fellow-countryman. 

By retracing the ninety-six miles to Rawut Junction, Tarvin might make 
connection with a train that would carry him sixty-seven miles westward to yet 
another junction, where he would change and go south by rail for a hundred and 
seven miles; and this would bring him within four miles of this city, its 
marvellous nine-storeyed tower of glory, which he was to note carefully, its 
stupendous walls and desolate palaces. The journey would occupy at least two 
days. At this point Tarvin suggested a map, and a glance at it showed him that 
Estes proposed an elaborate circus round three sides of a square, whereas a 
spider-like line ran more or less directly from Rhatore to Gunnaur. 

‘This seems shorter,’ he said. 

‘It’s only a country road, and you have had some experience of roads in this 
State. Fifty-seven miles on a kutcha road in this sun would be fatal.’ 

Tarvin smiled to himself. He had no particular dread of the sun, which, year 
by year, had stolen from his companion something of his vitality. 

‘I think Pll ride, anyhow. It seems a waste to travel half round India to get at a 
thing across the road, though it is the custom of the country.’ 

He asked the missionary what the Cow’s Mouth was like, and Estes explained 
archeologically, architecturally, and philologically to such good purpose that 
Tarvin understood that it was some sort of a hole in the ground — an ancient, a 
remarkably ancient, hole of peculiar sanctity, but nothing more than a hole. 

Tarvin decided to start without an hour’s delay. The dam might wait until he 
returned. It was hardly likely that the King’s outburst of generosity would lead 
him to throw open his jails on the morrow. Tarvin debated for a while whether he 
should tell him of the excursion he was proposing to himself, and then decided 
that he would look at the necklace first, and open negotiations later. This seemed 
to suit the customs of the country. He returned to the rest-house with Estes’ map 
in his pocket to take stock of his stable. Like other men of the West, he reckoned 
a horse a necessity before all necessities, and had purchased one mechanically 
immediately after his arrival. It had been a comfort to him to note all the tricks 
of all the men he had ever traded horses with faithfully reproduced in the lean, 
swarthy Cabuli trader, who had led his kicking, plunging horse up to the 
verandah one idle evening; and it had been a greater comfort to battle with them 
as he had battled in the old days. The result of the skirmish, fought out in broken 


English and expressive American, was an unhandsome, doubtful-tempered, 
mouse-coloured Kathiawar stallion, who had been dismissed for vice from the 
service of his Majesty, and who weakly believed that, having eaten pieces of the 
troopers of the Deolee Irregular Horse, ease and idleness awaited him. Tarvin 
had undeceived him leisurely, in such moments as he most felt the need of doing 
something, and the Kathiawar, though never grateful, was at least civil. He had 
been christened Fibby Winks in recognition of ungentlemanly conduct and a 
resemblance which Tarvin fancied he detected between the beast’s lean face and 
that of the man who had jumped his claim. 

Tarvin threw back the loin cloth as he came upon Fibby drowsing in the 
afternoon sun behind the rest-house. 

“We’re going for a little walk down town, Fibby,’ he said. 

The Kathiawar squealed and snapped. 

“Yes; you always were a loafer, Fibby.’ 

Fibby was saddled by his nervous native attendant, while Tarvin took a 
blanket from his room and rolled up into it an imaginative assortment of 
provisions. Fibby was to find his rations where Heaven pleased. Then he set out 
as lightheartedly as though he were going for a canter round the city. It was now 
about three in the afternoon. All Fibby’s boundless reserves of illtemper and 
stubborn obstinacy Tarvin resolved should be devoted, by the aid of his spurs, to 
covering the fifty-seven miles to Gunnaur in the next ten hours, if the road were 
fair. If not, he should be allowed another two hours. The return journey would 
not require spurs. There was a moon that night, and Tarvin knew enough of 
native roads in Gokral Seetarun, and rough trails elsewhere, to be certain that he 
would not be confused by cross-tracks. 

It being borne into Fibby’s mind that he was required to advance, not in three 
directions at once, but in one, he clicked his bit comfortably in his mouth, 
dropped his head, and began to trot steadily. Then Tarvin pulled him up, and 
addressed him tenderly. 

‘Fib, my boy, we’re not out for exercise — you’ll learn that before sundown. 
Some galoot has been training you to waste your time over the English trot. PI 
be discussing other points with you in the course of the campaign; but we’ll 
settle this now. We don’t begin with crime. Drop it, Fibby, and behave like a 
man-horse.’ 

Tarvin was obliged to make further remarks on the same subject before Fibby 
returned to the easy native lope, which is also a common Western pace, tiring 
neither man nor beast. By this he began to understand that a long journey was 
demanded of him, and, lowering his tail, buckled down to it. 

At first he moved in a cloud of sandy dust with the cotton wains and the 


country carts that were creaking out to the far distant railway at Gunnaur. As the 
sun began to sink, his gaunt shadow danced like a goblin across low-lying 
volcanic rock tufted with shrubs, and here and there an aloe. 

The carters unyoked their cattle on the roadside, and prepared to eat their 
evening meal by the light of dull red fires. Fibby cocked one ear wistfully 
toward the flames, but held on through the gathering shadows, and Tarvin smelt 
the acrid juice of bruised camel-thorn beneath his horse’s hoofs. The moon rose 
in splendour behind him, and, following his lurching shadow, he overtook a 
naked man who bore over his shoulder a stick loaded with jingling bells, and 
fled panting and perspiring from one who followed him armed with a naked 
sword. This was the mail-carrier and his escort running to Gunnaur. The jingling 
died away on the dead air, and Fibby was ambling between interminable lines of 
thorn bushes that threw mad arms to the stars, and cast shadows as solid as 
themselves across the road. Some beast of the night plunged through the thicket 
alongside, and Fibby snorted in panic. Then a porcupine crossed under his nose 
with a rustle of quills, and left an evil stench to poison the stillness for a 
moment. A point of light gleamed ahead, where a bullock-cart had broken down, 
and the drivers were sleeping peacefully till daylight should show the injury. 
Here Fibby stopped, and Tarvin, through the magic of a rupee, representing 
fortune to the rudely awakened sleepers, procured food and a little water for him, 
eased the girths, and made as much of him as he was disposed to permit. On 
starting again, Fibby found his second wind, and with it there woke the spirit of 
daring and adventure inherited from his ancestors, who were accustomed to take 
their masters thirty leagues in a day for the sacking of a town, to sleep by a lance 
driven into the earth as a picket, and to return whence they had come before the 
ashes of the houses had lost heat. So Fibby lifted his tail valiantly, neighed, and 
began to move. 

The road descended for miles, crossing the dry beds of many water-courses 
and once a broad river, where Fibby stopped for another drink, and would have 
lain down to roll in a melon-bed but that his rider spurred him on up the slope. 
The country grew more fertile at every mile, and rolled in broader waves. Under 
the light of the setting moon, the fields showed silver-white with the opium- 
poppy, or dark with sugar-cane. 

Poppy and sugar ceased together, as Fibby topped a long, slow ascent, and 
with distended nostrils, snuffed for the wind of the morning. He knew that the 
day would bring him rest. Tarvin peered forward where the white line of the road 
disappeared in the gloom of velvety scrub. He commanded a vast level plain 
flanked by hills of soft outline — a plain that in the dim light seemed as level as 
the sea. Like the sea, too, it bore on its breast a ship, like a gigantic monitor with 


a sharp bow, cutting her way from north to south; such a ship as man never yet 
has seen — two miles long, with three or four hundred feet freeboard, lonely, 
silent, mastless, without lights, a derelict of the earth. 

“We are nearly there, Fib, my boy,’ said Tarvin, drawing rein, and scanning the 
monstrous thing by the starlight. ‘We’ll get as close as we can, and then wait for 
the daylight before going aboard.’ 

They descended the slope, which was covered with sharp stones and sleeping 
goats. Then the road turned sharply to the left, and began to run parallel to the 
ship. Tarvin urged Fibby into a more direct path, and the good horse blundered 
piteously across the scrub-covered ground, cut up and channelled by the rains 
into a network of six-foot ravines and gulches. 

Here he gave out with a despairing grunt. Tarvin took pity on him, and, 
fastening him to a tree, bade him think of his sins till breakfast-time, and 
dropped from his back, into a dry and dusty water-hole. Ten steps further, and 
the scrub was all about him, whipping him across the brows, hooking thorns into 
his jacket, and looping roots in front of his knees as he pushed on up an ever 
steepening incline. 

At last Tarvin was crawling on his hands and knees, grimed from head to foot, 
and hardly to be distinguished from the wild pigs that passed like slate-coloured 
shadows through the tangle of the thickets on their way to their rest. Too 
absorbed to hear them grunt, he pulled and screwed himself up the slope, 
tugging at the roots as though he would rend the Naulahka from the bowels of 
the earth, and swearing piously at every step. When he stopped to wipe the sweat 
from his face, he found, more by touch than by eye, that he knelt at the foot of a 
wall that ran up into the stars. Fibby, from the tangle below, was neighing 
dolefully. 

“You’re not hurt, Fibby,’ he gasped, spitting out some fragments of dry grass; 
‘you aren’t on in this scene. Nobody’s asking you to fly tonight,’ he said, looking 
hopelessly up at the wall again, and whistling softly in response to an owl’s 
hooting overhead. 

He began to pick his way between the foot of the wall and the scrub that grew 
up to it, pressing one hand against the huge cut stones, and holding the other 
before his face. A fig-seed had found foothold between two of the gigantic slabs, 
and, undisturbed through the centuries, had grown into an arrogant, gnarled tree, 
that writhed between the fissures and heaved the stonework apart. Tarvin 
considered for a while whether he could climb into the crook of the lowest 
branch, then moved on a few steps, and found the wall rent from top to bottom 
through the twenty feet of its thickness, allowing passage for the head of an 
army. 


‘Like them, exactly like them!’ he mused. ‘I might have expected it. To build a 
wall sixty feet high, and put an eighty-foot hole in it! The Naulahka must be 
lying out on a bush, or a child’s playing with it, and — I can’t get it!’ 

He plunged through the gap, and found himself amid scattered pillars, slabs of 
stone, broken lintels, and tumbled tombs, and heard a low, thick hiss almost 
under his riding-boots. No man born of woman needs to be instructed in the 
voice of the serpent. 

Tarvin jumped, and stayed still. Fibby’s neigh came faintly now. The dawn- 
wind blew through the gap in the wall, and Tarvin wiped his forehead with a 
deep sigh of relief. He would do no more till the light came. This was the hour to 
eat and drink; also to stand very still, because of that voice from the ground. 

He pulled food and a flask from his pocket, and, staring before him in every 
direction, ate hungrily. The loom of the night lifted a little, and he could see the 
outline of some great building a few yards away. Beyond this were other 
shadows, faint as the visions in a dream — the shadows of yet more temples and 
lines of houses; the wind, blowing among them, brought back a rustle of tossing 
hedges. 

The shadows grew more distinct: he could see that he was standing with his 
face to some decayed tomb. Then his jaw fell, for, without warning or presage, 
the red dawn shot up behind him, and there leaped out of the night the city of the 
dead. Tall-built, sharp-domed palaces, flushing to the colour of blood, revealed 
the horror of their emptiness, and glared at the day that pierced them through and 
through. 

The wind passed singing down the empty streets, and, finding none to answer, 
returned, chasing before it a muttering cloud of dust, which presently whirled 
itself into a little cyclone-funnel, and lay down with a sigh. 

A screen of fretted marble lay on the dry grass, where it had fallen from some 
window above, and a gecko crawled over it to sun himself. Already the dawn 
flush had passed. The hot light was everywhere, and a kite had poised himself in 
the parched blue sky. The day, new-born, might have been as old as the city. It 
seemed to Tarvin that he and it were standing still to hear the centuries race by 
on the wings of the purposeless dust. 

As he took his first step into the streets, a peacock stepped from the threshold 
of a lofty red house, and spread his tail in the splendour of the sun. Tarvin halted, 
and with perfect gravity took off his hat to the royal bird, where it blazed against 
the sculptures on the wall, the sole living thing in sight. 

The silence of the place and the insolent nakedness of the empty ways lay on 
him like a dead weight. For a long time he did not care to whistle, but rambled 
aimlessly from one wall to another, looking at the gigantic reservoirs, dry and 


neglected, the hollow guard-houses that studded the battlements, the time-riven 
arches that spanned the streets, and, above all, the carven tower with a shattered 
roof that sprang a hundred and fifty feet into the air, for a sign to the country- 
side that the royal city of Gunnaur was not dead, but would one day hum with 
men. 

It was from this tower, encrusted with figures in high relief of beast and man, 
that Tarvin, after a heavy climb, looked out on the vast sleeping land in the midst 
of which the dead city lay. He saw the road by which he had come in the night, 
dipping and reappearing again over thirty miles of country, saw the white poppy- 
fields, the dull-brown scrub, and the unending plain to the northward, cut by the 
shining line of the rail. From his eyrie he peered forth as a man peers from a 
crow’s-nest at sea; for, once down there below in the city, all view was cut off by 
the battlements that rose like bulwarks. On the side nearest to the railroad, 
sloping causeways, paved with stone, ran down to the plain under many gates, as 
the gangway of a ship when it is let down, and through the gaps in the walls — 
time and the trees had torn their way to and fro — there was nothing to be seen 
except the horizon, which might have been the deep sea. 

He thought of Fibby waiting in the scrub for his breakfast, and made haste to 
descend to the streets again. Remembering the essentials of his talk with Estes as 
to the position of the Cow’s Mouth, he passed up a side lane, disturbing the 
squirrels and monkeys that had taken up their quarters in the cool dark of the 
rows of empty houses. The last house ended in a heap of ruins among a tangle of 
mimosa and tall grass, through which ran a narrow foot-track. 

Tarvin marked the house as the first actual ruin he had seen. His complaint 
against all the others, the temples and the palaces, was that they were not ruined, 
but dead — empty, swept, and garnished, with the seven devils of loneliness in 
riotous possession. In time — in a few thousand years perhaps — the city would 
crumble away. He was distinctly glad that one house at least had set the example. 

The path dropped beneath his feet on a shelf of solid rock that curved over 
like the edge of a waterfall. Tarvin took only one step, and fell, for the rock was 
worn into deep gutters, smoother than ice, by the naked feet of millions who had 
trodden that way for no man knew how many years. When he rose he heard a 
malignant chuckle, half suppressed, which ended in a choking cough, ceased, 
and broke out anew. Tarvin registered an oath to find that scoffer when he had 
found the necklace, and looked to his foothold more carefully. At this point it 
seemed that the Cow’s Mouth must be some sort of disused quarry fringed to the 
lips with rank vegetation. 

All sight of what lay below him was blocked by the thick foliage of trees that 
leaned forward, bowing their heads together as night-watchers huddle over a 


corpse. Once upon a time there had been rude steps leading down the almost 
sheer descent, but the naked feet had worn them to glassy knobs and lumps, and 
blown dust had made a thin soil in their chinks. Tarvin looked long and angrily, 
because the laugh came from the bottom of this track, and then, digging his heel 
into the mould, began to let himself down step by step, steadying himself by the 
tufts of grass. Before he had realised it, he was out of reach of the sun, and neck 
deep in tall grass. Still there was a sort of pathway under his feet, down the 
almost perpendicular side. He gripped the grass, and went on. The earth beneath 
his elbows grew moist, and the rock where it cropped out showed rotten with 
moisture and coated with moss. The air grew cold and damp. Another plunge 
downward revealed to him what the trees were guarding, as he drew breath on a 
narrow stone ledge. They sprang from the masonry round the sides of a square 
tank of water so stagnant that it had corrupted past corruption, and lay dull blue 
under the blackness of the trees. The drought of summer had shrunk it, and a 
bank of dried mud ran round its sides. The head of a sunken stone pillar, carved 
with monstrous and obscene gods, reared itself from the water like the head of a 
tortoise swimming to land. The birds moved in the sunlit branches of the trees 
far overhead. Little twigs and berries dropped into the water, and the noise of 
their fall echoed from side to side of the tank that received no sunlight. 

The chuckle that had so annoyed Tarvin broke out again as he listened. This 
time it was behind him, and wheeling sharply, he saw that it came from a thin 
stream of water that spurted fitfully from the rudely carved head of a cow, and 
dripped along a stone spout into the heavy blue pool. Behind that spout the 
moss-grown rock rose sheer. This, then, was the Cow’s Mouth. 

The tank lay at the bottom of a shaft, and the one way down to it was that by 
which Tarvin had come — a path that led from the sunlight to the chill and 
mould of a vault. 

‘Well, this is kind of the King, anyhow,’ he said, pacing the ledge cautiously, 
for it was almost as slippery as the pathway on the rocks. ‘Now, what’s the use 
of this?’ he continued, returning. The ledge ran only round one side of the tank, 
and, unless he trusted to the mudbanks on the other three, there was no hope of 
continuing his exploration further. The Cow’s Mouth chuckled again, as a fresh 
jet of water forced its way through the formless jaws. 

‘Oh, dry up!’ he muttered impatiently, staring through the half light that veiled 
all. 

He dropped a piece of rock on the mud under the lip of the ledge, then tested it 
with a cautious foot, found that it bore, and decided to walk round the tank. As 
there were more trees to the right of the ledge than to the left, he stepped off on 
the mud from the right, holding cautiously to the branches and the tufts of grass 


in case of any false step. 

When the tank was first made its rock walls had been perfectly perpendicular, 
but time and weather and the war of the tree roots had broken and scarred the 
stone in a thousand places, giving a scant foothold here and there. 

Tarvin crept along the right side of the tank, resolved, whatever might come, 
to go round it. The gloom deepened as he came directly under the largest fig- 
tree, throwing a thousand arms across the water, and buttressing the rock with 
snake-like roots as thick as a man’s body. Here, sitting on a root, he rested and 
looked at the ledge. The sun, shooting down the path that he had trampled 
through the tall grass, threw one patch of light on the discoloured marble of the 
ledge and on the blunt muzzle of the cow’s head but where Tarvin rested under 
the fig-tree there was darkness, and an intolerable scent of musk. The blue water 
was not inviting to watch; he turned his face inward to the rock and the trees, 
and looking up, caught the emerald-green of a parrot’s wing moving among the 
upper branches. Never in his life had Tarvin so acutely desired the blessed 
sunshine. He was cold and damp, and conscious that a gentle breeze was 
blowing in his face from between the snaky tree roots. 

It was the sense of space more than actual sight that told him that there was a 
passage before him shrouded by the roots on which he sat, and it was his racial 
instinct of curiosity rather than any love of adventure that led him to throw 
himself at the darkness, which parted before and closed behind him. He could 
feel that his feet were treading on cut stone overlaid with a thin layer of dried 
mud, and, extending his arms, found masonry on either side. Then he lighted a 
match, and, congratulated himself that his ignorance of cows’ mouths had not led 
him to bring a lantern with him. The first match flickered in the draught and 
went out, and before the flame had died he heard a sound in front of him like the 
shivering backward draw of a wave on a pebbly beach. The noise was not 
inspiriting, but Tarvin pressed on for a few steps, looking back to see that the 
dull glimmer of the outer day was still behind him, and lighted another match, 
guarding it with his hands. At his next step he shuddered from head to foot. His 
heel had crashed through a skull on the ground. 

The match showed him that he had quitted the passage, and was standing in a 
black space of unknown dimensions. He fancied that he saw the outline of a 
pillar, or rows of pillars, flickering drunkenly in the gloom, and was all too sure 
that the ground beneath him was strewn with bones. Then he became aware of 
pale emerald eyes watching him fixedly, and perceived that there was deep 
breathing in the place other than his own. He flung the match down, the eyes 
retreated, there was a wild rattle and crash in the darkness, a howl that might 
have been bestial or human, and Tarvin, panting between the tree roots, swung 


himself to the left, and fled back over the mud-banks to the ledge, where he 
stood, his back to the Cow’s Mouth and his revolver in his hand. 

In that moment of waiting for what might emerge from the hole in the side of 
the tank, Tarvin tasted all the agonies of pure physical terror. Then he noted with 
the tail of his eye that a length of mud-bank to his left — half the mud-bank, in 
fact — was moving slowly into the water. It floated slowly across the tank, a 
long welt of filth and slime. Nothing came out of the hole between the fig-tree 
roots, but the mud-bank grounded under the ledge almost at Tarvin’s feet, and 
opened horny eyelids, heavy with green slime. 

The Western man is familiar with many strange things, but the alligator does 
not come within the common range of his experiences. A second time Tarvin 
moved from point to point without being able to explain the steps he took to that 
end. He found himself sitting in the sunshine at the head of the slippery path that 
led downwards. His hands were full of the wholesome jungle grass and the clean 
dry dust. He could see the dead city about him, and he felt that it was home. 

The Cow’s Mouth chuckled and choked out of sight as it had chuckled since 
the making of the tank, and that was at the making of time. A man, old, crippled, 
and all but naked, came through the high grass leading a little kid, and calling 
mechanically from time to time, ‘Ao, Bhai! Ao!’ ‘Come, brother! Come!’ Tarvin 
marvelled first at his appearance on earth at all, and next that he could so 
unconcernedly descend the path to the darkness and the horror below. He did not 
know that the sacred crocodile of the Cow’s Mouth was waiting for his morning 
meal, as he had waited in the days when Gunnaur was peopled, and its queens 
never dreamed of death. 


XIII 


Beat off in our last fight were we? 

The greater need to seek the sea; 

For Fortune changeth as the moon 

To caravel and picaroon. 

Then, Eastward Ho! or Westward Ho! 
Whichever wind may meetest blow. 
Our quarry sails on either sea, 

Fat prey for such bold lads as we. 

And every sun-dried buccaneer 

Must hand and reef and watch and steer, 
And bear great wrath of sea and sky 
Before the plate-ships wallow by. 

Now, as our tall bow takes the foam, 
Let no man turn his heart to home, 
Save to desire land the more, 

And larger warehouse for his store, 
When treasure won from Santos Bay 
Shall make our sea-washed village gay. 


— Blackbeard. 


Fibby and Tarvin ate their breakfast together, half an hour later, in the 
blotched shadows of the scrub below the wall. The horse buried his nose into his 
provender, and said nothing. The man was equally silent. Once or twice he rose 
to his feet, scanned the irregular line of wall and bastion, and shook his head. He 
had no desire to return there. As the sun grew fiercer he found a resting place in 
the heart of a circle of thorn, tucked the saddle under his head, and lay down to 
sleep. Fibby, rolling luxuriously, followed his master’s example. The two took 
their rest while the air quivered with heat and the hum of insects, and the 
browsing goats clicked and pattered through the water-channels. 

The shadow of the Tower of Glory lengthened, fell across the walls, and ran 
far across the plain; the kites began to drop from the sky by twos and threes; and 
naked children, calling one to another, collected the goats and drove them to the 
smoky villages before Tarvin roused himself for the homeward journey. 

He halted Fibby once for a last look at Gunnaur as they reached the rising 
ground. The sunlight had left the walls, and they ran black against the misty 
levels and the turquoise-blue of the twilight. Fires twinkled from a score of huts 
about the base of the city, but along the ridge of the desolation itself there was no 
light. 

‘Mum’s the word, Fibby,’ said Tarvin, picking up his reins. ‘We don’t think 
well of this picnic, and we won’t mention it at Rhatore.’ 

He chirruped, and Fibby went home as swiftly as he could lay hoof to stone, 
only once suggesting refreshment. Tarvin said nothing till the end of the long 


ride, when he heaved a deep sigh of relief as he dismounted in the fresh sunlight 
of the morning. 

Sitting in his room, it seemed to him a waste of a most precious opportunity 
that he had not manufactured a torch in Gunnaur and thoroughly explored the 
passage. But the memory of the green eyes and the smell of musk came back to 
him, and he shivered. The thing was not to be done. Never again, for any 
consideration, under the wholesome light of the sun, would he, who feared 
nothing, set foot in the Cow’s Mouth. 

It was his pride that he knew when he had had enough. He had had enough of 
the Cow’s Mouth; and the only thing for which he still wished in connection 
with it was to express his mind about it to the Maharajah. Unhappily, this was 
impossible. That idle monarch, who, he now saw plainly, had sent him there 
either in a mood of luxurious sportiveness or to throw him off the scent of the 
necklace, remained the only man from whom he could look for final victory. It 
was not to the Maharajah that he could afford to say all that he thought. 

Fortunately the Maharajah was too much entertained by the work which 
Tarvin immediately instituted on the Amet River to inquire particularly whether 
his young friend had sought the Naulahka at the Gye Mukh. Tarvin had sought 
an audience with the King the morning after his return from that black spot, and, 
with the face of a man who had never known fear and who lacks the measure of 
disappointments, gaily demanded the fulfilment of the King’s promise. Having 
failed in one direction on a large scale, he laid the first brick on the walls of a 
new structure without delay, as the people of Topaz had begun to, build their 
town anew the morning after the fire. His experience at the Gye Mukh only 
sharpened his determination, adding to it a grim willingness to get even with the 
man who had sent him there. 

The Maharajah, who felt in especial need of amusement that morning, was 
very ready to make good his promise, and ordered that the long man who played 
pachisi should be granted all the men he could use. With the energy of disgust, 
and with a hot memory of the least assured and comfortable moments of his life 
burning in his breast, Tarvin flung himself on the turning of the river and the 
building of his dam. It was necessary, it seemed, in the land upon which he had 
fallen, to raise a dust to hide one’s ends. He would raise a dust, and it should be 
on the same scale as the catastrophe which he had just encountered — thorough, 
business-like, uncompromising. 

He raised it, in fact, in a stupendous cloud. Since the State was founded no 
one had seen anything like it. The Maharajah lent him all the convict labour of 
his jails, and Tarvin marched the little host of leg-ironed kaidies into camp at a 
point five miles beyond the city walls, and solemnly drew up his plans for the 


futile damming of the barren Amet. His early training as a civil engineer helped 
him to lay out a reasonable plan of operations, and to give a semblance of reality 
to his work. His notion was to back up the river by means of a dam at a point 
where it swept around a long curve, and to send it straight across the plain by 
excavating a deep bed for it. When this was completed the present bed of the 
river would lie bare for several miles, and if there were any gold there, as Tarvin 
said to himself, then would be the time to pick it up. Meanwhile his operations 
vastly entertained the King, who rode out every morning and watched him 
directing his small army for an hour or more. The marchings and counter- 
marchings of the mob of convicts with baskets, hoes, shovels, and pannier-laden 
donkeys, the prodigal blasting of rocks, and the general bustle and confusion, 
drew the applause of the King, for whom Tarvin always reserved his best blasts. 
This struck him as only fair, as the King was paying for the powder, and, indeed, 
for the entire entertainment. 

Among the unpleasant necessities of his position was the need of giving daily 
to Colonel Nolan, to the King, and to all the drummers at the resthouse, 
whenever they might choose to ask him, his reasons for damming the Amet. The 
great Indian Government itself also presently demanded his reasons, in writing, 
for damming the Amet; Colonel Nolan’s reasons, in writing, for allowing the 
Amet to be dammed; and the King’s reasons for allowing anybody but a duly 
authorised agent of the Government to dam the Amet. This was accompanied by 
a request for further information. To these inquiries Tarvin, for his part, returned 
an evasive answer, and felt that he was qualifying himself for his political career 
at home. Colonel Nolan explained officially to his superiors that the convicts 
were employed in remunerative labour, and, unofficially, that the Maharajah had 
been so phenomenally good for some time past (being kept amused by this 
American stranger), that it would be a thousand pities to interrupt the operations. 
Colonel Nolan was impressed by the fact that Tarvin was the Hon. Nicholas 
Tarvin, and a member of the legislature of one of the United States. 

The Government, knowing something of the irrepressible race who stride 
booted into the council-halls of kings, and demand concessions for oil-boring 
from Arracan to the Peshin, said no more, but asked to be supplied with 
information from time to time as to the progress of the stranger’s work. When 
Tarvin heard this he sympathised with the Indian Government. He understood 
this thirst for information; he wanted some himself as to the present whereabouts 
of the Naulahka; also touching the time it would take Kate to find out that she 
wanted him more than the cure of any misery whatever. 

At least twice a week, in fancy, he gave up the Naulahka definitely, returned to 
Topaz, and resumed the business of a real estate and insurance agent. He drew a 


long breath after each of these decisions, with the satisfying recollection that 
there was still one spot on the earth’s surface where a man might come directly 
at his desires if he possessed the sand and the hustle; where he could walk a 
straight path to his ambition; and where he did not by preference turn five 
comers to reach an object a block away. 

Sometimes, as he grilled patiently in the river bed under the blighting rays of 
the Indian sun, he would heretically blaspheme the Naulahka, refusing to believe 
in its existence, and persuading himself that it was as grotesque a lie as the 
King’s parody of a civilised government, or as Dhunpat Rai’s helpful surgery. 
Yet from a hundred sources he heard of the existence of that splendour, only 
never in reply to a direct question. 

Dhunpat Rai, in particular (once weak enough to complain of the new lady 
doctor’s ‘excessive zeal and surplusage administration’), had given him an 
account that made his mouth water. But Dhunpat Rai had not seen the necklace 
since the crowning of the present King, fifteen years before. The very convicts 
on the works, squabbling over the distribution of food, spoke of millet as being 
as costly as the Naulahka. Twice the Maharaj Kunwar, babbling vaingloriously 
to his big friend of what he would do when he came to the throne, concluded his 
confidences with, ‘And then I shall wear the Naulahka in my turban all day 
long.’ 

But when Tarvin asked him where that precious necklace lived, the Maharaj 
Kunwar shook his head, answering sweetly, ‘I do not know.’ 

The infernal thing seemed to be a myth, a word, a proverb — anything rather 
than the finest necklace in the world. In the intervals of blasting and excavation 
he would make futile attempts to come upon its track. He took the city ward by 
ward, and explored every temple in each; he rode, under pretence of 
archeological study, to the outlying forts and ruined palaces that lay beyond the 
city in the desert, and roved restlessly through the mausoleums that held the 
ashes of the dead kings of Rhatore. He told himself a hundred times that he knew 
each quest to be hopeless; but he needed the consolation of persistent search. 
And the search was always vain. 

Tarvin fought his impatience when he rode abroad with the Maharajah. At the 
palace, which he visited at least once a day under pretence of talking about the 
dam, he devoted himself more sedulously than ever to pachisi. It pleased the 
Maharajah in those days to remove himself from the white marble pavilion in the 
orange garden, where he usually spent the spring months, to Sitabhai’s wing of 
the red-stone palace, and to sit in the courtyard watching trained parrots firing 
little cannons, and witnessing combats between fighting quail or great grey apes 
dressed in imitation of English officers. When Colonel Nolan appeared the apes 


were hastily dismissed; but Tarvin was allowed to watch the play throughout, 
when he was not engaged on the dam. He was forced to writhe in inaction and in 
wonder about his necklace, while these childish games went forward; but he 
constantly kept the corner of an eye upon the movements of the Maharaj 
Kunwar. There, at least, his wit could serve some one. 

The Maharajah had given strict orders that the child should obey all Kate’s 
instructions. Even his heavy eyes noted an improvement in the health of the little 
one, and Tarvin was careful that he should know that the credit belonged to Kate 
alone. With impish perversity the young Prince, who had never received an order 
in his life before, learned to find joy in disobedience, and devoted his wits, his 
escort, and his barouche to gambolling in the wing of the palace belonging to 
Sitabhai. There he found grey-headed flatterers by the score, who abased 
themselves before him, and told him what manner of king he should be in the 
years to come. There also were pretty dancing-girls, who sang him songs, and 
would have corrupted his mind but that it was too young to receive corruption. 
There were, besides, apes and peacocks and jugglers — new ones every day — 
together with dancers on the slack-rope, and wonderful packing-cases from 
Calcutta, out of which he was allowed to choose ivory-handled pistols and little 
gold-hilted swords with seed pearls set in a groove along the middle, and 
running musically up and down as he waved the blade round his head. Finally, 
the sacrifice of a goat in an opal and ivory temple in the heart of the women’s 
quarters, which he might watch, allured him that way. Against these enticements 
Kate, moody, grave, distracted, her eyes full of the miseries on which it was her 
daily lot to look, and her heart torn with the curelessness of it all, could offer 
only little childish games in the missionary’s drawing-room. The heir-apparent to 
the throne did not care for leap-frog, which he deemed in the highest degree 
undignified; nor yet for puss-inthe-corner, which seemed to him overactive; nor 
for tennis, which he understood was played by his brother princes, but which to 
him appeared no part of a Rajput’s education. Sometimes, when he was tired 
(and on rare occasions when he escaped to Sitabhai’s wing it was observable that 
he returned very tired indeed), he would listen long and intently to the stories of 
battle and siege which Kate read to him, and would scandalise her at the end of 
the tale by announcing, with flashing eye — 

‘When I am king I will make my army do all those things.’ 

It was not in Kate’s nature — she would have thought it in the highest degree 
wrong — to refrain from some little attempt at religious instruction. But here the 
child retreated into the stolidity of the East, and only said — 

‘All these things are very good for you, Kate, but all my gods are very good 
for me; and if my father knew, he would be angry.’ 


‘And what do you worship?’ asked Kate, pitying the young pagan from the 
bottom of her heart. 

‘My sword and my horse,’ answered the Maharaj Kunwar; and he half drew 
the jewelled sabre that was his, inseparable companion, returning it with a 
resolute clank that closed the discussion. 

But it was impossible, he discovered, to evade the long man Tarvin as he 
evaded Kate. He resented being called ‘bub,’ nor did he approve of ‘little man.’ 
But Tarvin could drawl the word ‘Prince’ with a quiet deference that made the 
young Rajput almost suspect himself the subject of a jest. And yet Tarvin Sahib 
treated him as a man, and allowed him, under due precautions, to handle his 
mighty ‘gun,’ which was not a gun, but a pistol. And once, when the Prince had 
coaxed the keeper of the horse into allowing him to bestride an unmanageable 
mount, Tarvin, riding up, had picked him out of the depths of the velvet saddle, 
set him on his own saddle-bow, and, in the same cloud of dust, shown him how, 
in his own country, they laid the reins on one side or the other of the neck of 
their cattle-ponies to guide them in pursuit of a steer broken from the herd. 

The trick of being lifted from his saddle, appealing to the ‘circus’ latent in the 
boy breast even of an Eastern prince, struck the Maharaj as so amusing that he 
insisted on exhibiting it before Kate; and as Tarvin was a necessary figure in the 
performance, he allured him into helping him with it one day before the house of 
the missionary. Mr. and Mrs. Estes came out upon the verandah with Kate and 
watched the exhibition, and the missionary pursued it with applause and requests 
for a repetition, which, having been duly given, Mrs. Estes asked Tarvin if he 
would not stay to dinner with them since he was there. Tarvin glanced doubtfully 
at Kate for permission, and, by a process of reasoning best known to lovers, 
construed the veiling of her eyes and the turning of her head into assent. 

After dinner, as they sat on the verandah in the starlight, ‘Do you really 
mind?’ he asked. 

‘What?’ asked she, lifting her sober eyes and letting them fall upon him. 

‘My seeing you sometimes. I know you don’t like it; but it will help me to 
look after you. You must see by this time that you need looking after.’ 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Tarvin, almost humbly. 

‘I mean I don’t need looking after.’ 

‘But you don’t dislike it?’ 

‘It’s good of you,’ she said impartially. 

“Well, then, it will be bad of you not to like it.’ 

Kate had to smile. ‘I guess I like it,’ she replied. 

‘And you will let me come once in a while? You can’t think what the rest- 


house is. Those drummers will kill me yet. And the coolies at the dam are not in 
my set.’ 

“Well, since you’re here. But you ought not to be here. Do me a real kindness, 
and go away, Nick.’ 

‘Give me an easier one.’ 

‘But why are you here? You can’t show any rational reason.’ 

“Yes; that’s what the British Government says. But I brought my reason 
along.’ 

He confessed his longing for something homely and natural and American 
after a day’s work under a heathen and raging sun; and when he put it in this 
light, Kate responded on another side. She had been brought up with a sense of 
responsibility for making young men feel at home; and he certainly felt at home 
when she was able to produce, two or three evenings later, a Topaz paper sent 
her by her father. Tarvin pounced on it, and turned the flimsy four pages inside 
out, and then back again. 

He smacked his lips. ‘Oh, good, good, good!’ he murmured relishingly. ‘Don’t 
the advertisements look nice? What’s the matter with Topaz?’ cried he, holding 
the sheet from him at arm’s length, and gazing ravenously up and down its 
columns. ‘Oh, she’s all right.’ The cooing, musical sing-song in which he uttered 
this consecrated phrase was worth going a long way to hear. ‘Say, we’re coming 
on, aren’t we? We’re not lagging nor loafing, nor fooling our time away, if we 
haven’t got the Three C.’s yet. We’re keeping up with the procession. Hi-yi! look 
at the “Rustler Rootlets” — just about a stickful! Why, the poor old worm-eaten 
town is going sound, sound asleep in her old age, isn’t she? Think of taking a 
railroad there! Listen to this: — 

“Milo C. Lambert, the owner of ‘Lambert’s Last Ditch,’ has a car-load of good 
ore on the dump, but, like all the rest of us, don’t find it pays to ship without a 
railroad line nearer than fifteen miles. Milo says Colorado won’t be good enough 
for him after he gets his ore away.” 

‘I should think not. Come to Topaz, Milo! And this: — 

“When the Three C.’s comes into the city in the fall we shan’t be hearing this 
talk about hard times. Meantime it’s an injustice to the town, which all honest 
citizens should resent and do their best to put down, to speak of Rustler as taking 
a back seat to any town of its age in the State. As a matter of fact, Rustler was 
never more prosperous. With mines which produced last year ore valued at a 
total of $1,200,000, with six churches of different denominations, with a young 
but prosperous and growing academy which is destined to take a front rank 
among American schools, with a record of new buildings erected during the past 
year equal if not superior to any town in the mountains, and with a population of 


lively and determined business men, Rustler bids fair in the coming year to be 
worthy of her name.” 

‘Who said “afraid”? We’re not hurt. Hear us whistle. But I’m sorry Heckler let 
that into his correspondence,’ he added, with a momentary frown. ‘Some of our 
Topaz citizens might miss the fun of it, and go over to Rustler to wait for the 
Three C.’s. Coming in the fall, is it? Oh, dear! Oh, dear, dear, dear! This is the 
way they amuse themselves while they dangle their legs over Big Chief 
Mountain and wait for it: — 

“Our merchants have responded to the recent good feeling which has 
pervaded the town since word came that President Mutrie, on his return to 
Denver, was favourably considering the claims of Rustler. Robbins has his front 
windows prettily decorated and filled with fancy articles. His store seems to be 
the most popular for the youngsters who have a nickel or two to spend.” 

‘I should murmur! Won’t you like to see the Three C.’s come sailing into 
Topaz one of these fine mornings, little girl?’ asked Tarvin suddenly, as he seated 
himself on the sofa beside her, and opened out the paper so that she could look 
over his shoulder. 

‘Would you like it, Nick?’ 

‘Would I!’ 

‘Then, of course, I should. But I think you will be better off if it doesn’t. It 
will make you too rich. See father.’ 

‘Well, I’d put on the brakes if I found myself getting real rich. Pll stop just 
after I’ve passed the Genteel Poverty Station. Isn’t it good to see the old heading 
again — Heckler’s name as large as life just under “oldest paper in Divide 
County,” and Heckler’s fist sticking out all over a rousing editorial on the 
prospects of the town? Homelike, isn’t it? He’s got two columns of new 
advertising; that shows what the town’s doing. And look at the good old “ads.” 
from the Eastern agencies. How they take you back! I never expected to thank 
Heaven for a Castoria advertisement; did you, Kate? But I swear it makes me 
feel good all over. PII read the patent inside if you say much.’ 

Kate smiled. The paper gave her a little pang of home-sickness too. She had 
her own feeling for Topaz; but what reached her through the Telegram’s lively 
pages was the picture of her mother sitting in her kitchen in the long afternoons 
(she had sat in the kitchen so long in the poor and wandering days of the family 
that she did it now by preference), gazing sadly out at white-topped Big Chief, 
and wondering what her daughter was doing at that hour. Kate remembered well 
that afternoon hour in the kitchen when the work was done. She recalled from 
the section-house days the superannuated rocker, once a parlour chair, which her 
mother had hung with skins and told off for kitchen service. Kate remembered 


with starting tears that her mother had always wanted her to sit in it, and how 
good it had been to see, from her own hassock next the oven, the little mother 
swallowed up in its deeps. She heard the cat purring under the stove, and the 
kettle singing; the clock ticked in her ear, and the cracks between the boards in 
the floor of the hastily built section-house blew the cold prairie air against her 
heels. 

She gazed over Tarvin’s, shoulder at the two cuts of Topaz which appeared in 
every issue of the Telegram — the one representing the town in its first year, the 
other the town of today — and a lump rose in her throat. 

‘Quite a difference, isn’t there?’ said Tarvin, following her eye. ‘Do you 
remember where your father’s tent used to stand, and the old sectionhouse, just 
here by the river?’ He pointed, and Kate nodded without speaking. ‘Those were 
good days, weren’t they? Your father wasn’t as rich as he is now, and neither was 
I; but we were all mighty happy together.’ 

Kate’s thought drifted back to that time, and called up other visions of her 
mother expending her slight frame in many forms of hard work. The memory of 
the little characteristic motion with which she would shield with raised hand the 
worn young-old face when she would be broiling above an open fire, or frying 
doughnuts, or lifting the stove lid, forced her to gulp down the tears. The simple 
picture was too clear, even to the light of the fire on the face, and the pink light 
shining through the frail hand. 

‘Hello!’ said Tarvin, casting his eye up and down the columns, ‘they’ve had to 
put another team on to keep the streets clean. We had one. Heckler don’t forget 
the climate either. And they are doing well at the Mesa House. That’s a good 
sign. The tourists will all have to stop over at Topaz when the new line comes 
through, and we have the right hotel. Some towns might think we had a little 
tourist traffic now. Here’s Loomis dining fifty at the Mesa the other day — 
through express. They’ve formed a new syndicate to work the Hot Springs. Do 
you know, I shouldn’t wonder if they made a town down there. Heckler’s right. 
It will help Topaz. We don’t mind a town that near. It makes a suburb of it.’ 

He marked his sense of the concession implied in letting him stay that evening 
by going early; but he did not go so early on the following evening, and as he 
showed no inclination to broach forbidden subjects, Kate found herself glad to 
have him there, and it became a habit of his to drop in, in the evenings, and to 
join the group that gathered, with open doors and windows, about the family 
lamp. In the happiness of seeing visible effects from her labours blossoming 
under her eyes, Kate regarded his presence less and less. Sometimes she would 
let him draw her out upon the verandah under the sumptuous Indian night-nights 
when the heat-lightning played like a drawn sword on the horizon, and the 


heavens hovered near the earth, and the earth was very still. But commonly they 
sat within, with the missionary and his wife, talking of Topaz, of the hospital, of 
the Maharaj Kunwar, of the dam, and sometimes of the Estes children at Bangor. 
For the most part, however, when the talk was among the group, it fell upon the 
infinitesimal gossip of a sequestered life, to the irritation and misery of Tarvin. 

When the conversation lagged in these deeps he would fetch up violently with 
a challenge to Estes on the subject of the tariff or silver legislation, and after that 
the talk was at least lively. Tarvin was, by his training, largely a newspaper- 
educated man. But he had also been taught at first hand by life itself, and by the 
habit of making his own history; and he used the hairy fist of horse-sense in 
dealing with the theories of newspaper politics and the systems of the schools. 

Argument had no allurements for him, however; it was with Kate that he 
talked when he could, and oftenest, of late, of the hospital, since her progress 
there had begun to encourage her. She yielded at last to his entreaties to be 
allowed to see this paragon, and to look for himself upon the reforms she had 
wrought. 

Matters had greatly improved since the days of the lunatic and the ‘much- 
esteemed woman,’ but only Kate knew how much remained to be done. The 
hospital was at least clean and sweet if she inspected it every day, and the people 
in their fashion were grateful for kinder tending and more skilful treatment than 
they had hitherto dreamed of. Upon each cure a rumour went abroad through the 
country-side of a new power in the land, and other patients came; or the 
convalescent herself would bring back a sister, a child, or a mother with absolute 
faith in the power of the White Fairy to make all whole. They could not know all 
the help that Kate brought in the train of her quiet movements, but for what they 
knew they blessed her as they lay. Her new energy swept even Dhunpat Rai 
along the path of reform. He became curious in the limewashing of stonework, 
the disinfecting of wards, the proper airing of bed-linen, and even the destruction 
by fire of the bedsteads, once his perquisite, on which smallpox patients had 
died. Native-like, he worked best for a woman with the knowledge that there 
was an energetic white man in the background. Tarvin’s visits, and a few cheery 
words addressed to him by that capable outsider, supplied him with this 
knowledge. 

Tarvin could not understand the uncouth talk of the out-patients, and did not 
visit the women’s wards; but he saw enough to congratulate Kate unreservedly. 
She smiled contentedly. Mrs. Estes was sympathetic, but in no way enthusiastic; 
and it was good to be praised by Nick, who had found so much to blame in her 
project. 

‘It’s clean and it’s wholesome, little girl,’ he said, peering and sniffing; ‘and 


you’ve done miracles with these jellyfish. If you’d been on the opposition ticket 
instead of your father I shouldn’t be a member of the legislature.’ 

Kate never talked to him about that large part of her work which lay among 
the women of the Maharajah’s palace. Little by little she learned her way about 
such portions of the pile as she was permitted to traverse. From the first she had 
understood that the palace was ruled by one Queen, of whom the women spoke 
under their breath, and whose lightest word, conveyed by the mouth of a 
grinning child, set the packed mazes humming. Once only had she seen this 
Queen, glimmering like a tiger-beetle among a pile of kincob cushions — a lithe, 
black-haired young girl, it seemed, with a voice as soft as running water at night, 
and with eyes that had no shadow of fear in them. She turned lazily, the jewels 
clinking on ankle, arm, and bosom, and looked at Kate for a long time without 
speaking. 

‘I have sent that I may see you,’ she said at last. ‘You have come here across 
the water to help these cattle?’ 

Kate nodded, every instinct in her revolting at the silver-tongued splendour at 
her feet. 

“You are not married?’ The Queen put her hands behind her head and looked 
at the painted peacocks on the ceiling. 

Kate did not reply, but her heart was hot. 

‘Is there any sickness here?’ she asked at last sharply. ‘I have much to do.’ 

‘There is none, unless it may be that you yourself are sick. There are those 
who sicken without knowing it.’ 

The eyes turned to meet Kate’s, which were blazing with indignation. This 
woman, lapped in idleness, had struck at the life of the Maharaj Kunwar; and the 
horror of it was that she was younger than herself. 

“Achcha,’ said the Queen, still more slowly, watching her face. ‘If you hate me 
so, why do you not say so? You white people love truth.’ 

Kate turned on her heel to leave the room. Sitabhai called her back for an 
instant, and, moved by some royal caprice, would have caressed her, but she fled 
indignant, and was careful never again to venture into that wing of the palace. 
None of the women there called for her services, and not once but several times, 
when she passed the mouth of the covered way that led to Sitabhai’s apartments, 
she saw a little naked child flourishing a jewelled knife, and shouting round the 
headless carcass of a goat whose blood was flooding the white marble. ‘That,’ 
said the women, ‘is the gipsy’s son. He learns to kill daily. A snake is a snake, 
and a gipsy is a gipsy, till they are dead.’ 

There was no slaughter of goats, singing of songs, or twangling of musical 
instruments in the wing of the palace that made itself specially Kate’s own. Here 


lived, forgotten by the Maharajah and mocked by Sitabhai’s maidens, the mother 
of the Maharaj Kunwar. Sitabhai had taken from her — by the dark arts of the 
gipsies, so the Queen’s adherents said; by her own beauty and knowledge in 
love, they sang in the other wing of the palace — all honour and consideration 
due to her as the Queen Mother. There were scores of empty rooms where once 
there had been scores of waiting-women, and those who remained with the fallen 
Queen were forlorn and ill-favoured. She herself was a middle-aged woman, by 
Eastern standards; that is to say, she had passed twenty-five, and had never been 
more than ordinarily comely. 

Her eyes were dull with much weeping, and her mind was full of superstitions 
— fears for every hour of the night and the day, and vague terrors, bred of 
loneliness, that made her tremble at the sound of a footfall. In the years of her 
prosperity she had been accustomed to perfume herself, put on her jewels, and 
with braided hair await the Maharajah’s coming. She would still call for her 
jewels, attire herself as of old, and wait amid the respectful silence of her 
attendants till the long night gave way to the dawn, and the dawn showed the 
furrows on her cheeks. Kate had seen one such vigil, and perhaps showed in her 
eyes the wonder that she could not repress, for the Queen Mother fawned on her 
timidly after the jewels had been put away, and begged her not to laugh. 

“You do not understand, Miss Kate,’ she pleaded. ‘There is one custom in your 
country and another in ours; but still you are a woman, and you will know.’ 

‘But you know that no one will come,’ Kate said tenderly. 

“Yes, I know; but — no, you are not a woman, only a fairy that has come 
across the water to help me and mine.’ 

Here again Kate was baffled. Except in the message sent by the Maharaj 
Kunwar, the Queen Mother never referred to the danger that threatened her son’s 
life. Again and again Kate had tried to lead up to the subject — to gain some 
hint, at least, of the nature of the plot. 

‘I know nothing,’ the Queen would reply. ‘Here behind the curtain no one 
knows anything. Miss Kate, if my own women lay dead out there in the sun at 
noon’ — she pointed downwards through the tracery of her window to the 
flagged path below — ’I should know nothing. Of what I said I know nothing; 
but surely it is allowed’ — she lowered her voice to a whisper — ’oh, surely it is 
allowed to a mother to bid another woman look to her son. He is so old now that 
he thinks himself a man, and wanders far, and so young that he thinks the world 
will do him no harm. Ahi! And he is so wise that he knows a thousand times 
more than I: he speaks English like an Englishman. How can I control him with 
my little learning and my very great love? I say to you, Be good to my son. That 
I can say aloud, and write it upon a wall, if need were. There is no harm in that. 


But if I said more, look you, the plaster between the stones beneath me would 
gape to suck it in, and the wind would blow all my words across to the villages. I 
am a stranger here — a Rajputni from Kulu, a thousand thousand koss away. 
They bore me here in a litter to be married — in the dark they bore me for a 
month; and except that some of my women have told me, I should not know 
which way the home wind blows when it goes to Kulu. What can a strange cow 
do in the byre? May the gods witness.’ 

‘Ah, but tell me what you think?’ 

‘T think nothing,’ the Queen would answer sullenly. ‘What have women to do 
with thinking? They love and they suffer. I have said all that I may say. Miss 
Kate, some day you will bear a little son. As you have been good to my son, so 
may the gods be good to yours when that time comes, and you know how the 
heart is full of love.’ 

‘If I am to protect him, I must know. You leave me in the dark.’ 

‘And I also am in the dark — and the darkness is full of danger.’ 

Tarvin himself was much about the palace, not only because he perceived that 
it was there he might most hopefully keep his ear to the ground for news of the 
Naulahka, but because it enabled him to observe Kate’s comings and goings, and 
with his hand ready for a rapid movement to his pistol-pocket. 

His gaze followed her at these times, as at others, with the longing look of the 
lover; but he said nothing, and Kate was grateful to him. It was a time, as it 
seemed to him, to play the part of the Tarvin who had carried water for her long 
ago at the end of the section; it was a time to stand back, to watch, to guard, but 
not to trouble her. 

The Maharaj Kunwar came often under his eye, and he was constantly 
inventing amusing things for him to do remote from Sitabhai’s courtyard; but the 
boy would occasionally break away, and then it was Tarvin’s task to go after him 
and make sure that he came to no harm. One afternoon when he had spent some 
time in coaxing the child away, and had finally resorted to force, much to the 
child’s disgust, a twelve-foot baulk of teakwood, as he was passing out under an 
arch in process of repair, crashed down from the scaffolding just in front of 
Fibby’s nose. The horse retired into the courtyard on his hind legs, and Tarvin 
heard the rustle of the women behind the shutters. 

He reflected on the incurable slackness of these people, stopped to swear at 
the workmen crouched on the scaffolding in the hollow of the arch, and went on. 
They were no less careless about the dam — it was in the blood, he supposed — 
for the headman of a coolie gang who must have crossed the Amet twenty times, 
showed him a new ford across a particularly inviting channel, which ended in a 
quicksand; and when Tarvin had flung himself clear, the gang spent half the day 


in hauling Fibby out with ropes. They could not even build a temporary bridge 
without leaving the boards loose, so that a horse’s hoof found its way between; 
and the gangs seemed to make a point of letting bullock-carts run down the steep 
embankments into the small of Tarvin’s back, when, at infrequent intervals, that 
happened to be turned. 

Tarvin was filled with great respect for the British Government, which worked 
on these materials, and began to understand the mild-faced melancholy and 
decisive views of Lucien Estes about the native population, as well as to 
sympathise more keenly than ever with Kate. 

This curious people were now, he learned with horror, to fill the cup of their 
follies by marrying the young Maharaj Kunwar to a three-year-old babe, brought 
from the Kulu hills, at vast expense, to be his bride. He sought out Kate at the 
missionary’s, and found her quivering with indignation. She had just heard. 

‘It’s like them to waste a wedding where it isn’t wanted,’ said Tarvin 
soothingly. Since he saw Kate excited, it became his part to be calm. ‘Don’t 
worry your overworked head about it, Kate. You are trying to do too much, and 
you are feeling too much. You will break down before you know it, from sheer 
exhaustion of the chord of sympathy.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said Kate. ‘I feel quite strong enough for anything that may come. I 
mustn’t break down. Think of this marriage coming on. The Maharaj will need 
me more than ever. He has just told me that he won’t get any sleep for three days 
and three nights while their priests are praying over him.’ 

‘Crazy! Why, it’s a quicker way of killing him than Sitabhai’s. Heavens! I 
daren’t think of it. Let’s talk of something else. Any papers from your father 
lately? This kind of thing makes Topaz taste sort of good.’ 

She gave him a package received by the last post, and he fell silent as he ran 
his eye hastily over a copy of the Telegram six weeks old; but he seemed to find 
little comfort in it. His brows knitted. 

‘Pshaw!’ he exclaimed with irritation, ‘this won’t do!’ 

“What is it?’ 

‘Heckler bluffing about the Three C.’s, and not doing it well. That isn’t like 
Jim. He talks about it as a sure thing as hard as if he didn’t believe in it, and had 
a private tip from somewhere that it wasn’t coming after all. I’ve no doubt he 
has. But he needn’t give it away to Rustler like that. Let’s look at the real estate 
transfers. Ah! that tells the story,’ he exclaimed excitedly, as his eye rested on the 
record of the sale of a parcel of lots on G Street. ‘Prices are going down — away, 
‘way down. The boys are caving. They’re giving up the fight.” He leaped up and 
marched about the room nervously. ‘Heavens! if I could only get word to them!’ 

“Why — what, Nick? What word do you want to send them?’ 


He pulled himself up instantly. 

‘To let them know that I believe in it,’ he said. ‘To get them to hold on.’ 

‘But suppose the road doesn’t come to Topaz after all. How can you know, 
away off here in India?’ 

‘Come to Topaz, little girl!’ he shouted. ‘Come to Topaz! It’s coming if I have 
to lay the rails!’ 

But the news about the temper of the town vexed and disconcerted him 
notwithstanding, and after he left Kate that night he sent a cable to Heckler, 
through Mrs. Mutrie, desiring her to forward the despatch from Denver, as if that 
were the originating office of the message. 

‘HECKLER, TOPAZ. — Take a brace, for God’s sake. Got dead cinch on 
Three C.’s. Trust me, and boom like — — TARVIN.’ 


XIV 


Because I sought it far from men, 
In deserts and alone, 

I found it burning overhead, 

The jewel of a throne. 


Because I sought — I sought it so 
And spent my days to find 

It blazed one moment ere it left 
The blacker night behind. 


— The Crystals of Iswara. 


A city of tents had grown up in three days without the walls of Rhatore — a 
city greened with far-brought lawns of turf, and stuck about with hastily 
transplanted orange-trees, wooden lamp-posts painted in gaudy colours, and a 
cast-iron fountain of hideous design. Many guests were expected at Rhatore to 
grace the marriage of the Maharaj Kunwar — barons, princes, thakurs, lords of 
waste fortresses and of hopeless crags of the north and the south, fiefs from the 
fat, poppy blazoned plains of Mewar, and brother rajahs of the King. They came 
accompanied by their escorts, horse and foot. 

In a land where genealogies, to be respectable, must run back without a break 
for eight hundred years, it is a delicate matter not to offend; and all were 
desperately jealous of the place and precedence of their neighbours in the camp. 
Lest the task should be too easy, the household bards of the princes came with 
them, and squabbled with the court officials of Gokral Seetarun. Behind the tents 
stretched long lines of horse-pickets, where the fat pink-and-blue-spotted 
stallions neighed and squealed at one another, under their heavy velvet trappings, 
all day long; and the ragged militia of twenty tiny native states smoked and 
gambled among their saddles, or quarrelled at the daily distribution of food 
furnished by the generosity of the Maharajah. From hundreds of miles about, 
vagrant and mendicant priests of every denomination had flocked into the city, 
and their salmon-coloured raiment, black blankets, or ash-smeared nudity gave 
Tarvin many minutes of untrammelled entertainment as he watched them 
roaming fearlessly from tent to tent, their red eyes rolling in their heads, 
alternately threatening or fawning for gifts. The rest-house, as Tarvin discovered, 
was crammed with fresh contingents of commercial travellers. His Highness was 
not likely to pay at such a season, but fresh orders would be plentiful. The city 
itself was brilliant with coats of pink-and-white lime-wash, and the main streets 
were obstructed with the bamboo scaffoldings of fireworks. Every house-front 


was swept and newly luted with clean mud, and the doorways were hung with 
marigolds and strings of jasmine-buds. Through the crowds tramped the 
sweating sweetmeat-dealers, vendors of hawks, dealers in cheap jewellery and 
glass bracelets and little English mirrors, while camels, loaded with wedding 
gifts of far-off kings, ploughed through the crowd, or the mace-bearers of the 
State cleared a path with their silver staves for the passage of the Maharajah’s 
carriages. Forty barouches were in use, and, as long as horse-flesh held out, or 
harness could be patched with string, it did not beseem the dignity of the State to 
provide less than four horses to each. As these horses were untrained, and as the 
little native boys, out of sheer lightness of heart, touched off squibs and crackers 
at high noon, the streets were animated. 

The hill on which the palace stood seemed to smoke like a volcano, for the 
little dignitaries came without cessation, each expecting the salute of cannon due 
to his rank. Between the roars of the ordnance, strains of uncouth music would 
break from the red walls, and presently some officer of the court would ride out 
of one of the gates, followed by all his retinue, each man gorgeous as a cock- 
pheasant in spring, his moustache fresh oiled and curled fiercely over his ears; or 
one of the royal elephants, swathed in red velvet and bullion from shoulder to 
ankle, would roll out under the weight of his silver howdah, and trumpet till the 
streets were cleared for his passage. Seventy elephants were fed daily by the 
King — no mean charge, since each beast consumed as much green fodder daily 
as he could carry on his back, as well as thirty or forty pounds of flour. Now and 
again one of the monsters, maddened by the noise and confusion, and by the 
presence of strange rivals, would be overtaken with paroxysms of blind fury. 
Then he would be hastily stripped of his trappings, bound with ropes and iron 
chains, hustled out of the city between two of his fellows, and tied down half a 
mile away by the banks of the Amet, to scream and rage till the horses in the 
neighbouring camps broke their pickets and stampeded wildly among the tents. 
Pertab Singh, commandant of his Highness’s body-guard, was in his glory. Every 
hour of the day gave him excuse for charging with his troop on mysterious but 
important errands between the palace and the tents of the princes. The formal 
interchange of visits alone occupied two days. Each prince with his escort would 
solemnly drive to the palace, and half an hour later the silver state barouche and 
the Maharajah himself, jewelled from head to heel, would return the visit, while 
the guns gave word of the event to the city of houses and to the city of tents. 

When night fell on the camp there was no silence till near the dawn, for 
strolling players, singers of songs, and tellers of stories, dancing girls, brawny 
Oudh wrestlers, and camp followers beyond counting, wandered from tent to 
tent making merry. When these had departed, the temples in the city sent forth 


the hoarse cries of conchs, and Kate, listening, seemed to hear in every blast the 
wail of the little Maharaj Kunwar, who was being prepared for his marriage by 
interminable prayers and purifications. She saw as little of the boy as Tarvin did 
of the King. In those days every request for an audience was met with, ‘He is 
with his priests.’ Tarvin cursed all the priests of Rhatore, and condemned to 
every variety of perdition the hang-dog fakirs that prowled about his path. 

‘I wish to goodness they’d come to a point with this fool business,’ he. said to 
himself. ‘I haven’t got a century to spend in Rhatore.’ 

After nearly a week of uninterrupted clamour, blazing sunshine, and moving 
crowds clad in garments, the colours of which made Tarvin’s eyes ache, there 
arrived, by the same road that had borne Kate to the city, two carriages 
containing five Englishmen and three Englishwomen, who, later, walked about 
the city with lack-lustre eyes, bored by the official duty which compelled them 
to witness in the hot weather a crime which it was not only beyond them to 
hinder, but to which they were obliged to lend their official patronage. 

The agent to the Governor-General — that is to say, the official representative 
of the Viceroy in Rajputana — had some time before represented to the 
Maharajah that he might range himself in the way of progress and enlightenment 
by ordering that his son should not be given in marriage for another ten years. 
The Maharajah, pleading the immemorial custom of his land and the influence of 
the priests, gilded his refusal by a generous donation to a women’s hospital in 
Calcutta which was not in want of funds. 

For his own part, Tarvin could not comprehend how any government could 
lend its countenance to this wicked farce, calling itself a marriage, which was 
presently to be played out with the assistance of two children. He was presently 
introduced to the agent of the Governor—General, who was anxious to learn more 
about the damming of the Amet. To be asked about the damming of the Amet, 
when he was making no more progress than at present with the Naulahka, 
seemed to Tarvin, however, the last touch of insult, and he was not 
communicative, asking the agent, instead, a number of urgent questions about 
the approaching infamy at the palace. The agent declaring the marriage to be a 
political necessity, the destination suggested by Tarvin for political necessities of 
this sort caused the official to stiffen, and to look this wild American up and 
down with startled curiosity. They parted on poor terms. 

With the rest of the party Tarvin was more at ease. The agent’s wife, a tall 
brunette, belonging to one of those families which from the earliest days of the 
East India Company have administered the fortunes of India, solemnly inspected 
Kate’s work at the hospital; and being only a woman, and not an official, was 
attracted, and showed that she was attracted, by the sad-eyed little woman who 


did not talk about her work. Therefore Tarvin devoted himself to the amusement 
and entertainment of the agent’s wife, and she pronounced him an extraordinary 
person. ‘But, then, all Americans are extraordinary, you know, though they’re so 
clever.’ 

Not forgetting in the midst of this tumultuous pageant that he was a citizen of 
Topaz, Tarvin told her about that blessed city of the plain, away off there under 
the Sauguache Range, where half his heart lay. He called it ‘the magic city,’ 
implying that the dwellers of the Western continent had agreed to call it so by 
general consent. She was not bored; she enjoyed it. Talk of land and 
improvement companies, boards of trade, town lots, and the Three C.’s was fresh 
to her, and it became easy to lead up to what Tarvin actually had in mind. What 
about the Naulahka? Had she ever seen it? He asked these questions boldly. 

No; she knew nothing of the Naulahka. Her thoughts were bounded by the 
thought of going home in the spring. Home for her meant a little house near 
Sydenham, close to the Crystal Palace, where her three-year-old boy was waiting 
for her and the interests of the other English men and women seemed equally 
remote from Rajputana — not to mention the Naulahka. It was only inferentially 
that Tarvin could gather that they had spent the greater part of their working 
lives within the limits of the country. They talked as gipsies might talk by the 
roadside a little before the horses are put into the caravan. The ways were hot, 
they implied, and very dusty; and they hoped one day, to be able to rest. The 
wedding was only one more weary incident on the line of march, and they 
devoutly wished it over. One of them even envied Tarvin for coming to the State 
with his fresh eye and his lively belief in the possibility of getting something out 
of the land besides a harvest of regrets. The last day of the marriage ceremonies 
began and ended with more cannon, more fireworks, more clattering of hoofs, 
more trumpeting of elephants, and with the clamour of bands trying to play ‘God 
Save the Queen.’ The Maharaj Kunwar was to appear in the evening (in an 
Indian state wedding the bride is neither mentioned nor seen) at a banquet, where 
the agent of the Governor—General would propose his health and that of his 
father. The Maharaj was to make a speech in his best English. A court scribe had 
already composed a long oration to be used by his father. Tarvin was beginning 
seriously to doubt whether he should ever see the child alive again; and, before 
the banquet, rode out into the seething city to reconnoitre. It was twilight, and 
the torches were flaring between the houses. Wild outlanders from the desert, 
who had never seen a white man before, caught his horse by the bridle, 
examined him curiously, and with a grunt let him pass. The many-coloured 
turbans showed under the flickering light like the jewels of a broken necklace, 
and all the white housetops were crowded with the veiled figures of women. In 


half an hour the Maharaj Kunwar would make his way from the royal temple to 
the banqueting-tent at the head of a procession of caparisoned elephants. 

Tarvin forced his way inch by inch through the dense crowd that waited at the 
foot of the temple steps. He merely wished to satisfy himself that the child was 
well; he wanted to see him come from the temple. As he looked about him he 
saw that he was the only white man in the crowd, and pitied his jaded 
acquaintances, who could find no pleasure in the wild scene under his eyes. 

The temple doors were closed, and the torchlight flashed back from the ivory 
and silver with which they were inlaid. Somewhere out of sight stood the 
elephants, for Tarvin could hear their deep breathing and an occasional squeal 
above the hum of the crowd. Half a troop of cavalry, very worn and dusty with 
the day’s labours, were trying to clear an open space before the temple, but they 
might as well have tried to divide a rainbow. From the roofs of the houses the 
women were throwing flowers, sweetmeats, and coloured rice into the crowd, 
while small bards, not yet attached to the house of any prince, chanted aloud in 
praise of the Maharajah, the Maharaj Kunwar, the Viceroy, the agent of the 
Governor-General, Colonel Nolan, and any one else who might possibly reward 
praise with pence. One of these men, recognising Tarvin, struck up a chant in his 
honour. He had come, said the song, from a far country to dam an ungovernable 
river, and fill the country-side with gold; his step was like the step of a 
dromedary in the spring; his eye terrible as that of an elephant; and the graces of 
his person such that the hearts of all the women of Rhatore turned to water when 
he rode upon the public way. Lastly, he would reward the singer of this poor 
song with untold generosity, and his name and fame should endure in the land so 
long as the flag of Gokral Seetarun had five colours, or as long as the Naulahka 
adorned the throat of kings. 

Then, with an ear-splitting shriek of conchs, the temple doors opened inward, 
and the voices of the crowd were hushed into a whisper of awe. Tarvin’s hands 
tightened on the reins of his horse, and he leaned forward to stare. The opened 
doors of the temples framed a square of utter darkness, and to the screeching of 
the conchs was added a throbbing of innumerable drums. A breath of incense, 
strong enough to make him cough, drifted across the crowd, which was 
absolutely silent now. 

The next moment the Maharaj Kunwar, alone and unattended, came out of the 
darkness, and stood in the torchlight with his hands on the hilt of his sword. The 
face beneath the turban, draped with loops of diamonds under an emerald 
aigrette, was absolutely colourless. There were purple circles about his eyes, and 
his mouth was half open; but the pity Tarvin felt for the child’s weariness was 
silenced by a sudden thrill and leap of his heart, for on the gold cloth of the 


Maharaj Kunwar’s breast lay the Naulahka. 

There was no need, this time, to ask any questions. It was not he who saw it; 
its great deep eyes seemed to fall on him. It blazed with the dull red of the ruby, 
the angry green of the emerald, the cold blue of the sapphire, and the white-hot 
glory of the diamond. But dulling all these glories was the superb radiance of 
one gem that lay above the great carved emerald on the central clasp. It was the 
black diamond — black as the pitch of the infernal lake, and lighted from below 
with the fires of hell. 

The thing lay on the boy’s shoulders, a yoke of flame. It outshone the silent 
Indian stars above, turned the tossing torches to smears of dull yellow, and 
sucked the glitter from the cloth of gold on which it lay. 

There was no time to think, to estimate, to appraise, scarcely a moment even 
to realise, for the conchs suddenly wailed again, the Maharaj stepped back into 
the darkness, and the doors of the temple were shut. 


XV 


From small-pox and the Evil Eye, a wasteful marriagefeast, and the 
kindness of my co-wife, may the Gods protect my son. — Hindu Proverb 


Tarvin made his way to the banquet with his face aflame and his tongue dry 
between his teeth. He had seen it. It existed. It was not a myth. And he would 
have it; he would take it back with him. Mrs. Mutrie should hang it about the 
sculptured neck that looked so well when she laughed; and the Three C.’s should 
come to Topaz. He would be the saviour of his town; the boys at home would 
take the horses out of his carriage and drag him up Pennsylvania Avenue with 
their own hands; and town lots would sell next year in Topaz by the running 
inch. 

It was worth all the waiting, worth the damming of a hundred rivers, worth a 
century of pachisi playing, and a thousand miles of bullock-cart. As he drained a 
glass to the health of the young Maharaj Kunwar at the banquet that evening, he 
renewed his pledge to himself to fight it out on this line if it took all summer. His 
pride of success had lain low of late, and taken many hurts; but now that he had 
seen his prize he esteemed it already within his grasp, as he had argued at Topaz 
that Kate must be his because he loved her. 

Next morning he woke with a confused notion that he stood on the threshold 
of great deeds; and then, in his bath, he wondered whence he had plucked the 
certainty and exultation of the night before. He had, indeed, seen the Naulahka. 
But the temple doors had closed on the vision. He found himself asking whether 
either temple or necklace had been real, and in the midst of his wonder and 
excitement was half way to the city before he knew that he had left the rest- 
house. When he came to himself, however, he knew well whither he was going 
and what he was going for. If he had seen the Naulahka, he meant to keep it in 
sight. It had disappeared into the temple. To the temple, therefore, he would go. 

Fragments of burnt-out torches lay on the temple steps among trampled 
flowers and spilt oil, and the marigold garlands hung limp and wilted on the fat 
shoulders of the black stone bulls that guarded the inner court. Tarvin took off 
his white pith helmet (it was very hot, though it was only two hours after dawn), 
pushed back the scanty hair from his high forehead, and surveyed the remnants 
of yesterday’s feast. The city was still asleep after its holiday. The doors of the 
building were wide open, and he ascended the steps and walked in, with none to 
hinder. 


The formless, four-faced god Iswara, standing in the centre of the temple, was 
smeared and discoloured with stains of melted butter, and the black smoke of 
exhausted incense. Tarvin looked at the figure curiously, half expecting to find 
the Naulahka hung about one of its four necks. Behind him, in the deeper gloom 
of the temple, stood other divinities, many-handed and many-headed, tossing 
their arms aloft, protruding their tongues, and grinning at one another. The 
remains of many sacrifices lay about them, and in the half light Tarvin could see 
that the knees of one were dark with dried blood. Overhead the dark roof ran up 
into a Hindu dome, and there was a soft rustle and scratching of nesting bats. 

Tarvin, with his hat on the back of his head and his hands in his pockets, 
gazed at the image, looking about him and whistling softly. He had been a month 
in India, but he had not yet penetrated to the interior of a temple. Standing there, 
he recognised with fresh force how entirely the life, habits, and traditions of this 
strange people alienated them from all that seemed good and right to him; and he 
was vaguely angered to know that it was the servants of these horrors who 
possessed a necklace which had power to change the destiny of a Christian and 
civilised town like Topaz. 

He knew that he would be expelled without ceremony for profanation, if 
discovered, and made haste to finish his investigations, with a half-formed belief 
that the slovenliness of the race might have caused them to leave the Naulahka 
about somewhere, as a woman might leave her jewels on her dressing-table after 
a late return from a ball the night before. He peered about and under the gods, 
one by one, while the bats squeaked above him. Then he returned to the central 
image of Iswara, and in his former attitude regarded the idol. 

It occurred to him that, though he was on level ground, most of his weight was 
resting on his toes, and he stepped back to recover his balance. The slab of 
sandstone he had just quitted rolled over slowly, as a porpoise rolls in the still 
sea, revealing for an instant a black chasm below. Then it shouldered up into its 
place again without a sound, and Tarvin wiped the cold sweat from his forehead. 
If he had found the Naulahka at that instant he would have smashed it in pure 
rage. He went out into the sunlight once more, devoting the country where such 
things were possible to its own gods; he could think of nothing worse. 

A priest, sprung from an unguessable retreat, came out of the temple 
immediately afterward, and smiled upon him. 

Tarvin, willing to renew his hold on the wholesome world in which there were 
homes and women, betook himself to the missionary’s cottage, where he invited 
himself to breakfast. Mr. and Mrs. Estes had kept themselves strictly aloof from 
the marriage ceremony, but they could enjoy Tarvin’s account of it, delivered 
from the Topaz point of view. Kate was unfeignedly glad to see him. She was 


full of the discreditable desertion of Dhunpat Rai and the hospital staff from their 
posts. They had all gone to watch the wedding festivities, and for three days had 
not appeared at the hospital. The entire work of the place had devolved on 
herself and the wild woman of the desert who was watching her husband’s cure. 
Kate was very tired, and her heart was troubled with misgivings for the welfare 
of the little Prince, which she communicated to Tarvin when he drew her out 
upon the verandah after breakfast. 

‘I’m sure he wants absolute rest now,’ she said, almost tearfully. ‘He came to 
me at the end of the dinner last night — I was in the women’s wing of the palace 
— and cried for half an hour. Poor little baby! It’s cruel.’ 

‘Oh, well, he’ll be resting today. Don’t worry.’ 

‘No; today they take his bride back to her own people again, and he has to 
drive out with the procession or something — in this sun, too. It’s very wicked. 
Doesn’t it ever make your head ache, Nick? I sometimes think of you sitting out 
on that dam of yours, and wonder how you can bear it.’ 

‘T can bear a good deal for you, little girl,’ returned Tarvin, looking down into 
her eyes. 

‘Why, how is that for me, Nick?’ 

“You’ll see if you live long enough,’ he assured her; but he was not anxious to 
discuss his dam, and returned to the safer subject of the Maharaj Kunwar. 

Next day and the day after he rode aimlessly about in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, not caring to trust himself within its walls again, but determined to 
keep his eye upon the first and last spot where he had seen the Naulahka. There 
was no chance at present of getting speech with the only living person, save the 
King, whom he definitely knew to have touched the treasure. It was maddening 
to await the reappearance of the Maharaj Kunwar in his barouche, but he 
summoned what patience he could. He hoped much from him; but meanwhile he 
often looked in at the hospital to see how Kate fared. The traitor Dhunpat Rai 
and his helpers had returned; but the hospital was crowded with cases from the 
furthest portions of the State — fractures caused by the King’s reckless 
barouches, and one or two cases, new in Kate’s experience, of men drugged, 
under the guise of friendship, for the sake of the money they carried with them, 
and left helpless in the public ways. 

Tarvin, as he cast his shrewd eye about the perfectly kept men’s ward, humbly 
owned to himself that, after all, she was doing better work in Rhatore than he. 
She at least did not run a hospital to cover up deeper and darker designs, and she 
had the inestimable advantage over him of having her goal in sight. It was not 
snatched from her after one maddening glimpse; it was not the charge of a 
mysterious priesthood, or of an impalpable State; it was not hidden in 


treacherous temples, nor hung round the necks of vanishing infants. 

One morning, before the hour at which he usually set out for the dam, Kate 
sent a note over to him at the rest-house asking him to call at the hospital as soon 
as possible. For one rapturous moment he dreamed of impossible things. But 
smiling bitterly at his readiness to hope, he lighted a cigar, and obeyed the order. 

Kate met him on the steps, and led him into the dispensary. 

She laid an eager hand on his arm. ‘Do you know anything about the 
symptoms of hemp-poisoning?’ she asked him. 

He caught her by both hands quickly, and stared wildly into her face. ‘Why? 


Why? Has any one been daring — — ?’ 
She laughed nervously. ‘No, no. It isn’t me. It’s him.’ 
‘Who?’ 


The Maharaj — the child. I’m certain of it now.’ She went on to tell him how, 
that morning, the barouche, the escort, and a pompous native had hurried up to 
the missionary’s door bearing the almost lifeless form of the Maharaj Kunwar; 
how she had at first attributed the attack, whatever it might be, to exhaustion 
consequent upon the wedding festivities; how the little one had roused from his 
stupor, blue-lipped and hollow-eyed, and had fallen from one convulsion into 
another, until she had begun to despair and how, at the last, he had dropped into 
a deep sleep of exhaustion, when she had left him in the care of Mrs. Estes. She 
added that Mrs. Estes had believed that the young prince was suffering from a 
return of his usual malady; she had seen him in paroxysms of this kind twice 
before Kate came. 

‘Now look at this,’ said Kate, taking down the chart of her hospital cases, on 
which were recorded the symptoms and progress of two cases of hemp- 
poisoning that had come to her within the past week. 

‘These men,’ she said, ‘had been given sweetmeats by a gang of travelling 
gipsies, and all their money was taken from them before they woke up. Read for 
yourself.’ 

Tarvin read, biting his lips. At the end he looked up at her sharply. 

“Yes,” he said, with an emphatic nod of his head —’ yes. Sitabhai?’ 

‘Who else would dare?’ answered Kate passionately. 

‘I know. I know. But how to stop her going on! how to bring it home to her!’ 

‘Tell the Maharajah,’ responded Kate decidedly. 

Tarvin took her hand. ‘Good! Pl try it. But there’s no shadow of proof, you 
know.’ 

‘No matter. Remember the boy. Try. I must go back to him now.’ 

The two returned to the house of the missionary together, saying very little on 
the way. Tarvin’s indignation that Kate should be mixed up in this miserable 


business almost turned to anger at Kate herself, as he rode beside her but his 
wrath was extinguished at sight of the Maharaj Kunwar. The child lay on a bed 
in an inner room at the missionary’s, almost too weak to turn his head. As Kate 
and Tarvin entered, Mrs. Estes rose from giving him his medicine, said a word to 
Kate by way of report, and returned to her own work. The child was clothed only 
in a soft muslin coat; but his sword and jewelled belt lay across his feet. 

‘Salaam, Tarvin Sahib,’ he murmured. ‘I am very sorry that I was ill.’ 

Tarvin bent over him tenderly. ‘Don’t try to talk, little one.’ 

‘Nay; I am well now,’ was the answer. ‘Soon we will go riding together.’ 

“Were you very sick, little man?’ 

‘T cannot tell. It is all dark to me. I was in the palace laughing with some of 
the dance-girls. Then I fell. And after that I remember no more till I came here.’ 

He gulped down the cooling draught that Kate gave him, and resettled himself 
on the pillows, while one wax-yellow hand played with the hilt of his sword. 
Kate was kneeling by his side, one arm under the pillow supporting his head; 
and it seemed to Tarvin that he had never before done justice to the beauty latent 
in her good, plain, strong features. The trim little figure took softer outlines, the 
firm mouth quivered, the eyes were filled with a light that Tarvin had never seen 
before. 

‘Come to the other side — so,’ said the child, beckoning Tarvin in the native 
fashion, by folding all his tiny fingers into his palms rapidly and repeatedly. 
Tarvin knelt obediently on the other side of the couch. ‘Now I am a king, and 
this is my court.’ 

Kate laughed musically in her delight at seeing the boy recovering strength. 
Tarvin slid his arm under the pillow, found Kate’s hand there, and held it. 

The portière at, the door of the room dropped softly. Mrs. Estes had stolen in 
for a moment, and imagined that she saw enough to cause her to steal out again. 
She had been thinking a great deal since the days when Tarvin first introduced 
himself. 

The child’s eyes began to grow dull and heavy, and Kate would have 
withdrawn her arm to give him another draught. 

‘Nay; stay so,’ he said imperiously; and relapsing into the vernacular, 
muttered thickly — ’Those who serve the King shall not lack their reward. They 
shall have villages free of tax — three, five villages; Sujjain, Amet, and Gungra. 
Let it be entered as a free gift when they marry. They shall marry, and be about 
me always — Miss Kate and Tarvin Sahib.’ 

Tarvin did not understand why Kate’s hand was withdrawn swiftly. He did not 
know the vernacular as she did. 

‘He is getting delirious again,’ said Kate, under her breath. ‘Poor, poor little 


one!’ 

Tarvin ground his teeth, and cursed Sitabhai between them. Kate was wiping 
the damp forehead, and trying to still the head as it was thrown restlessly from 
side to side. Tarvin held the child’s hands, which closed fiercely on his own, as 
the boy was racked and convulsed by the last effects of the hemp. 

For some minutes he fought and writhed, calling upon the names of many 
gods, striving to reach his sword, and ordering imaginary regiments to hang 
those white dogs to the beams of the palace gate, and to smoke them to death. 

Then the crisis passed, and he began to talk to himself and to call for his 
mother. 

The vision of a little grave dug in the open plain sloping to the river, where 
they had laid out the Topaz cemetery, rose before Tarvin’s memory. They were 
lowering Heckler’s first baby into it, in its pine coffin; and Kate, standing by the 
graveside, was writing the child’s name on the finger’s length of smoothed pine 
which was to be its only headstone. 

‘Nay, nay, nay!’ wailed the Maharaj Kunwar. ‘I am speaking the truth; and oh, 
I was so tired at that pagal dance in the temple, and I only crossed the courtyard. 
... It was a new girl from Lucknow; she sang the song of “The Green Pulse of 
Mundore.” .. . Yes; but only some almond curd. I was hungry, too. A little white 
almond curd, mother. Why should I not eat when I feel inclined? Am I a 
Sweeper’s son, or a prince? Pick me up! pick me up! It is very hot inside my 
head. . . . Louder. I do not understand. Will they take me over to Kate? She will 
make all well. What was the message?’ The child began to wring his hands 
despairingly. ‘The message! The message! I have forgotten the message. No one 
in the State speaks English as I speak English. But I have forgotten the message. 

‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright In the forests of the night, What immortal hand or 
eye Framed thy fearful symmetry? 

Yes, mother; till she cries. I am to say the whole of it till she cries. I will not 
forget. I did not forget the first message. By the great god Har! I have forgotten 
this message.’ And he began to cry. 

Kate, who had watched so long by bedsides of pain, was calm and strong; she 
soothed the child, speaking to him in a low, quieting voice, administering a 
sedative draught, doing the right thing, as Tarvin saw, surely and steadily, 
undisturbed. It was he who was shaken by the agony that he could not alleviate. 

The Maharaj Kunwar drew a long, sobbing breath, and contracted his 
eyebrows. 

‘Mahadeo ki jai!’ he shouted. ‘It has come back. A gipsy has done this. A 
gipsy has done this. And I was to say it until she cried.’ 

Kate half rose, with an awful look at Tarvin. He returned it, and, nodding, 


strode from the room, dashing the tears from his eyes. 


XVI 


Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a King of his enemies? 

We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the King. 


— The Ballad of the King’s Jest. 


“Want to see the Maharajah.’ 

‘He cannot be seen.’ 

‘T shall wait until he comes.’ 

‘He will not be seen all day.’ 

‘Then I shall wait all day.’ 

Tarvin settled himself comfortably in his saddle, and drew up in the centre of 
the courtyard, where he was wont to confer with the Maharajah. 

The pigeons were asleep in the sunlight, and the little fountain was talking to 
itself, as a pigeon coos before settling to its nest. The white marble flagging 
glared like hot iron, and waves of heat flooded him from the green-shaded walls. 
The guardian of the gate tucked himself up in his sheet again and slept. And with 
him slept, as it seemed, the whole world in a welter of silence as intense as the 
heat. Tarvin’s horse champed his bit, and the echoes of the ringing iron tinkled 
from side to side of the courtyard. The man himself whipped a silk handkerchief 
round his neck as some slight protection against the peeling sunbeams, and, 
scorning the shade of the archway, waited in the open that the Maharajah might 
see there was an urgency in his visit. 

In a few minutes there crept out of the stillness a sound like the far-off rustle 
of wind across a wheat-field on a still autumn day. It came from behind the green 
shutters, and with its coming Tarvin mechanically straightened himself in the 
saddle. It grew, died down again, and at last remained fixed in a continuous 
murmur, for which the ear strained uneasily — such a murmur as heralds the 
advance of a loud racing tide in a nightmare, when the dreamer cannot flee nor 
declare his terror in any voice but a whisper. After the rustle came the smell of 
jasmine and musk that Tarvin knew well. 

The palace wing had wakened from its afternoon siesta, and was looking at 
him with a hundred eyes. He felt the glances that he could not see, and they 
filled him with wrath as he sat immovable, while the horse swished at the flies. 
Somebody behind the shutters yawned a polite little yawn. Tarvin chose to 
regard it as an insult, and resolved to stay where he was till he or the horse 
dropped. The shadow of the afternoon sun crept across the courtyard inch by 


inch, and wrapped him at last in stifling shade. 

There was a muffled hum — quite distinct from the rustle — of voices within 
the palace. A little ivory inlaid door opened, and the Maharajah rolled into the 
courtyard. He was in the ugliest muslin undress, and his little saffron-coloured 
Rajput turban was set awry on his head, so that the emerald plume tilted 
drunkenly. His eyes were red with opium, and he walked as a bear walks when 
he is overtaken by the dawn in the poppyfield, where he has gorged his fill 
through the night watches. 

Tarvin’s face darkened at the sight, and the Maharajah, catching the look, bade 
his attendants stand back out of earshot. 

‘Have you been waiting long, Tarvin Sahib?’ he asked huskily, with an air of 
great good-will. “You know I see no man at this afternoon hour, and — and they 
did not bring me the news.’ 

‘I can wait,’ said Tarvin composedly. 

The King seated himself in the broken Windsor chair, which was splitting in 
the heat, and eyed Tarvin suspiciously. 

‘Have they given you enough convicts from the jails? Why are you not on the 
dam, then, instead of breaking my rest? By God! is a King to have no peace 
because of you and such as you?’ 

Tarvin let this outburst go by without comment. 

‘I have come to you about the Maharaj Kunwar,’ he said quietly. 

‘What of him?’ said the Maharajah quickly. ‘I — I — have not seen him for 
some days.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Tarvin bluntly. 

‘Affairs of state and urgent political necessity,’ murmured the King, evading 
Tarvin’s wrathful eyes. ‘Why should I be troubled by these things, when I know 
that no harm has come to the boy?’ 

‘No harm!’ 

‘How could harm arrive?’ The voice dropped into an almost conciliatory 
whine. ‘You yourself, Tarvin Sahib, promised to be his true friend. That was on 
the day you rode so well, and stood so well against my bodyguard. Never have I 
seen such riding, and therefore why should I be troubled? Let us drink.’ 

He beckoned to his attendants. One of them came forward with a long silver 
tumbler concealed beneath his flowing garments, and poured into it an allowance 
of liqueur brandy that made Tarvin, used to potent drinks, open his eyes. The 
second man produced a bottle of champagne, opened it with a skill born of long 
practice, and filled up the tumbler with the creaming wine. 

The Maharajah drank deep, and wiped the foam from his beard, saying 
apologetically — ’Such things are not for political agents to see; but you, Sahib, 


are true friend of the State. Therefore I let you see. Shall they mix you one like 
this?’ 

‘Thanks. I didn’t come here to drink. I came to tell you that the Maharaj has 
been very ill.’ 

‘I was told there was a little fever,’ said the King, leaning back in his chair. 
‘But he is with Miss Sheriff, and she will make all well. Just a little fever, Tarvin 
Sahib. Drink with me.’ 

‘A little hell! Can you understand what I am saying? The little chap has been 
half poisoned.’ 

‘Then it was the English medicines,’ said the Maharajah, with a bland smile. 
‘Once they made me very sick, and I went back to the native hakims. You are 
always making funny talks, Tarvin Sahib.’ 

With a mighty effort Tarvin choked down his rage, and tapped his foot with 
his riding-whip, speaking very clearly and distinctly — ’I haven’t come here to 
make funny talk today. The little chap is with Miss Sheriff now. He was driven 
over there; and somebody in the palace has been trying to poison him with 
hemp.’ 

‘Bhang!’said the Maharajah stupidly. 

‘T don’t know what you call the mess, but he has been poisoned. But for Miss 
Sheriff he would have died — your first son would have died. He has been 
poisoned — do you hear, Maharajah Sahib? — and by some one in the palace.’ 

‘He has eaten something bad, and it has made him sick,’ said the King surlily. 
‘Little boys eat anything. By God! no man would dare to lay a finger on my 
son.’ 

‘What would you do to prevent it?’ 

The Maharajah half rose to his feet, and his red eyes filled with fury. ‘I would 
tie him to the forefoot of my biggest elephant, and kill him through an 
afternoon!’ Then he relapsed, foaming, into the vernacular, and poured out a list 
of the hideous tortures that were within his will but not in his power to inflict. ‘I 
would do all these things to any man who touched him,’ he concluded. 

Tarvin smiled incredulously. 

‘I know what you think,’ stormed the King, maddened by the liquor and the 
opium. ‘You think that because there is an English government I can make trials 
only by law, and all that nonsense. Stuff! What do I care for the law that is in 
books? Will the walls of my palace tell anything that I do?’ 

‘They won’t. If they did, they might let you know that it is a woman inside the 
palace who is at the bottom of this.’ 

The Maharajah’s face turned grey under its brown. Then he burst forth anew, 
almost huskily — ’Am I a king or a potter that I must have the affairs of my 


zenana dragged into the sunlight by any white dog that chooses to howl at me? 
Go out, or the guard will drive you out like a jackal.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Tarvin calmly. ‘But what has it to do with the Prince, 
Maharajah Sahib? Come over to Mr. Estes’s and I’ll show you. You’ve had some 
experience of drugs, I suppose. You can decide for yourself. The boy has been 
poisoned.’ 

‘It was an accursed day for my State when I first allowed the missionaries to 
come, and a worse day when I did not drive you out.’ 

‘Not in the least. I’m here to look after the Maharaj Kunwar, and I’m going to 
do it. You prefer leaving him to be killed by your women.’ 

‘Tarvin Sahib, do you know what you say?’ 

‘Shouldn’t be saying it if I didn’t. I have all the proof in my hands.’ 

‘But when there is a poisoning there are no proofs of any kind, least of all 
when a woman poisons! One does justice on suspicion, and by the English law it 
is a most illiberal policy to kill on suspicion. Tarvin Sahib, the English have 
taken away from me everything that a Rajput desires, and I and the others are 
rolling in idleness like horses that never go to exercise. But at least I am master 
there!’ 

He waved a hand toward the green shutters, and spoke in a lower key, 
dropping back into his chair, and closing his eyes. 

Tarvin looked at him despairingly. 

‘No one man would dare — no man would dare,’ murmured the Maharajah 
more faintly. ‘And as for the other thing that you spoke of, it is not in your 
power. By God! I am a Rajput and a king. I do not talk of the life behind the 
curtain.’ 

Then Tarvin took his courage in both hands and spoke. 

‘I don’t want you to talk,’ he said; ‘I merely want to warn you against 
Sitabhai. She’s poisoning the Prince.’ 

The Maharajah shuddered. That a European should mention the name of his 
queen was in itself sufficient insult, and one beyond all his experience. But that a 
European should cry aloud in the open courtyard a charge such as Tarvin had 
just made surpassed imagination. The Maharajah had just come from Sitabhai, 
who had lulled him to rest with songs and endearments sacred to him alone; and 
here was this lean outlander assailing her with vile charges. But for the drugs he 
would, in the extremity of his rage, have fallen upon Tarvin, who was saying, ‘I 
can prove it quite enough to satisfy Colonel Nolan.’ 

The Maharajah stared at Tarvin with shiny eyes, and Tarvin thought for a 
moment that he was going to fall in a fit; but it was the drink and the opium 
reasserting their power upon him. 


He mumbled angrily. The head fell forward, the words ceased, and he sat in 
his chair breathing heavily, as senseless as a log. 

Tarvin gathered up his reins, and watched the sodden monarch for a long time 
in silence, as the rustle behind the shutters rose and fell. Then he turned to go, 
and rode out through the arch, thinking. 

Something sprang out of the darkness where the guard slept, and where the 
King’s fighting apes were tethered; and the horse reared as a grey ape, its chain 
broken at the waist-band, flung itself on the pommel of the saddle, chattering. 
Tarvin felt and smelt the beast. It thrust one paw into the horse’s mane, and with 
the other encircled his own throat. Instinctively he reached back, and before the 
teeth under the grimy blue gums had time to close he had fired twice, pressing 
the muzzle of the pistol into the hide. The creature rolled off to the ground, 
moaning like a human being, and the smoke of the two shots drifted back 
through the hollow of the arch and dissolved in the open courtyard. 


XVII 


Strangers drawn from the ends of the earth, jewelled and plumed were we; 
I was the Lord of the Inca Race, and she was the Queen of the Sea. 

Under the stars beyond our stars where the reinless meteors glow, 

Hotly we stormed Valhalla, a million years ago. 


Dust of the stars was under our feet, glitter of stars above — 

Wrecks of our wrath dropped reeling down as we fought and we spurned and we strove; 
Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, and scattered them to and fro, 

The night that we stormed Valhalla, a million years ago. 


She with the star I had marked for my own — I with my set desire — 
Lost in the loom of the Night of Nights, ‘wildered by worlds afire — 
Met in a war ‘twixt love and hate where the reinless meteors glow, 
Hewing our way to Valhalla, a million years ago. 


— The Sack of the Gods. 


In summer the nights of the desert are hotter than the days, for when the sun 
goes down, earth, masonry, and marble give forth their stored heat, and the low 
clouds, promising rain and never bringing it, allow nothing to escape. 

Tarvin was lying at rest in the verandah of the rest-house, smoking a cheroot 
and wondering how far he had bettered the case of the Maharaj Kunwar by 
appealing to the Maharajah. His reflections were not disturbed; the last of the 
commercial travellers had gone back to Calcutta and Bombay, grumbling up to 
the final moment of their stay, and the rest-house was all his own. Surveying his 
kingdom, he meditated, between the puffs of his cheroot, on the desperate and 
apparently hopeless condition of things. They had got to the precise point where 
he liked them. When a situation looked as this one did, only Nicholas Tarvin 
could put it through and come out on top. Kate was obdurate; the Naulahka was 
damnably coy; the Maharajah was ready to turn him out of the State. Sitabhai 
had heard him denounce her. His life was likely to come to a sudden and 
mysterious end, without so much as the satisfaction of knowing that Heckler and 
the boys would avenge him; and if it went on, it looked as though it would have 
to go on without Kate, and without the gift of new life to Topaz — in other 
words, without being worth the trouble of living. 

The moonlight, shining on the city beyond the sands, threw fantastic shadows 
on temple spires and the watch-towers along the walls. A dog in search of food 
snuffed dolefully about Tarvin’s chair, and withdrew to howl at him at a distance. 
It was a singularly melancholy howl. Tarvin smoked till the moon went down in 
the thick darkness of an Indian night. She had scarcely set when he was aware of 
something blacker than the night between him and the horizon. 


‘Ts it you, Tarvin Sahib?’ the voice inquired in broken English. 

Tarvin sprang to his feet before replying. He was beginning to be a little 
suspicious of fresh apparitions. His hand went to his hip pocket. Any horror, he 
argued, might jump out at him from the darkness in a country managed on the 
plan of a Kiralfy trick spectacle. 

‘Nay; do not be afraid,’ said the voice. ‘It is I — Juggut Singh.’ 

Tarvin pulled thoughtfully at his cigar. “The State is full of Singhs,’ he said. 
‘Which?’ 

‘I, Juggut Singh, of the household of the Maharajah.’ 

‘H’m. Does the King want to see me?’ 

The figure advanced a pace nearer. 

‘No, Sahib; the Queen.’ 

‘Which?’ repeated Tarvin. 

The figure was in the verandah at his side, almost whispering in his ear. 
‘There is only one who would dare to leave the palace. It is the Gipsy.’ 

Tarvin snapped his fingers blissfully and soundlessly in the dark, and made a 
little click of triumph with his tongue. ‘Pleasant calling hours the lady keeps,’ he 
said. 

‘This is no place for speaking, Sahib. I was to say, “Come, unless you are 
afraid of the dark.”* 

‘Oh, were you? Well, now, look here, Juggut; let’s talk this thing out. I’d like 
to see your friend Sitabhai. Where are you keeping her? Where do you want me 
to go?’ 

‘I was to say, “Come with me.” Are you afraid?’ The man spoke this time at 
his own prompting. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid fast enough,’ said Tarvin, blowing a cloud of smoke from him. 
‘Tt isn’t that.’ 

‘There are horses — very swift horses. It is the Queen’s order. Come with 
me.’ 

Tarvin smoked on, unhurrying; and when he finally picked himself out of the 
chair it was muscle by muscle. He drew his revolver from his pocket, turned the 
chambers slowly one after another to the vague light, under Juggut Singh’s 
watchful eye, and returned it to his pocket again, giving his companion a wink as 
he did so. 

‘Well, come on, Juggut,’ he said, and they passed behind the rest-house to a 
spot where two horses, their heads enveloped in cloaks to prevent them from 
neighing, were waiting at their pickets. The man mounted one, and Tarvin took 
the other silently, satisfying himself before getting into the saddle that the girths 
were not loose this time. They left the city road at a walking pace by a cart-track 


leading to the hills. 

‘Now,’ said Juggut Singh, after they had gone a quarter of a mile in this 
fashion, and were alone under the stars, ‘we can ride.’ 

He bowed forward, struck his stirrups home, and began lashing his animal 
furiously. Nothing short of the fear of death would have made the pampered 
eunuch of the palace ride at this pace. 

Tarvin watched him roll in the saddle, chuckled a little, and followed. 

“You wouldn’t make much of a cow-puncher, Juggut, would you?’ 

‘Ride!’ gasped Juggut Singh. ‘For the cleft between the two hills — ride!’ 

The dry sand flew behind their horses’ hoofs, and the hot winds whistled 
about their ears as they headed up the easy slope toward the hills, three miles 
from the palace. In the old days, before the introduction of telegraphs, the opium 
speculators of the desert were wont to telegraph the rise and fall in the price of 
the drug from little beacon-towers on the hills. It was toward one of these 
disused stations that Juggut Singh was straining. The horses fell into a walk as 
the slope grew steeper, and the outline of the squat-domed tower began to show 
clear against the sky. A few moments later Tarvin heard the hoofs of their horses 
ring on solid marble, and saw that he was riding near the edge of a great 
reservoir, full of water to the lip. 

Eastward, a few twinkling lights in the open plain showed the position of 
Rhatore, and took him back to the night when he had said good-bye to Topaz 
from the rear platform of a Pullman. Night-fowl called to one another from the 
weeds at the far end of the tank, and a great fish leaped at the reflection of a star. 

‘The watch-tower is at the further end of the am,’ said Juggut Singh, “The 
Gipsy is there.’ 

‘Will they never have done with that name?’ uttered an incomparably sweet 
voice out of the darkness. ‘It is well that I am of a gentle temper, or the fish 
would know more of thee, Juggut Singh.’ 

Tarvin checked his horse with a jerk, for almost under his bridle stood a figure 
enveloped from head to foot in a mist of pale yellow gauze. It had started up 
from behind the red tomb of a once famous Rajput cavalier who was supposed 
by the country-side to gallop nightly round the dam he had built. This was one of 
the reasons why the Dungar Talao was not visited after nightfall. 

‘Come down, Tarvin Sahib,’ said the voice mockingly in English. ‘I, at least, 
am not a grey ape. Juggut Singh, go wait with the horses below the watchtower.’ 

“Yes, Juggut; and don’t go to sleep,’ enjoined Tarvin — ’we might want you.’ 
He alighted, and stood before the veiled form of Sitabhai. 

‘Shekand,’ she said, after a little pause, putting out a hand that was smaller 
even than Kate’s. 


‘Ah, Sahib, I knew that you would come. I knew that you were not afraid.’ 

She held his hand as she spoke, and pressed it tenderly. Tarvin buried the tiny 
hand deep in his engulfing paw, and, pressing it in a grip that made her give an 
involuntary cry, shook it with a hearty motion. 

‘Happy to make your acquaintance,’ he said, as she murmured under her 
breath, ‘By Indur, he has a hold!’ 

‘And I am pleased to see you, too,’ she answered aloud. Tarvin noted the 
music of the voice. He wondered what the face behind the veil might look like. 

She sat down composedly on the slab of the tomb, motioning him to a seat 
beside her. 

‘All white men like straight talk,’ she said, speaking slowly, and with 
uncertain mastery of English pronunciation. ‘Tell me, Tarvin Sahib, how much 
you know.’ 

She withdrew her veil as she spoke, and turned her face toward him. Tarvin 
saw that she was beautiful. The perception thrust itself insensibly between him 
and his other perceptions about her. 

“You don’t want me to give myself away, do you, Queen?’ 

‘T do not understand. But I know you do not talk like the other white men,’ she 
said sweetly. 

“Well, then, you don’t expect me to tell you the truth?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘Else you would tell me why you are here. Why do you give 
me so much trouble?’ 

‘Do I trouble you?’ 

Sitabhai laughed, throwing back her head, and clasping her hands behind her 
neck. Tarvin watched her curiously in the starlight. All his senses were alert; he 
was keenly on his guard, and he cast a wary eye about and behind him from time 
to time. But he could see nothing but the dull glimmer of the water that lapped at 
the foot of the marble steps, and hear nothing save the cry of the night-owls. 

‘O Tarvin Sahib,’ she said. ‘You know! After the first time I was sorry.’ 

“Which time was that?’ inquired Tarvin vaguely. 

‘Of course it was when the saddle turned. And then when the timber fell from 
the archway I thought at least that I had maimed your horse. Was he hurt?’ 

‘No,’ said Tarvin, stupefied by her engaging frankness. 

‘Surely you knew,’ she said almost reproachfully. 

He shook his head. ‘No, Sitabhai, my dear,’ he said slowly and impressively. 
‘I wasn’t on to you, and it’s my eternal shame. But I’m beginning to sabe. You 
worked the little business at the dam, too, I suppose, and the bridge and the 
bullock-carts. And I thought it was their infernal clumsiness? Well, I'll be — — 
’ He whistled melodiously, and the sound was answered by the hoarse croak of a 


crane across the reeds. 

The Queen leaped to her feet, thrusting her hand into her bosom. ‘A signal!’ 
Then sinking back upon the slab of the tomb, ‘But you have brought no one with 
you. I know you are not afraid to go alone.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not trying to do you up, young lady,’ he answered. ‘I’m too busy 
admiring your picturesque and systematic deviltry. So you’re at the bottom of all 
my troubles? That quicksand trick was a pretty one. Do you often work it?’ 

‘Oh, on the dam!’ exclaimed the Queen, waving her hands lightly. ‘I only gave 
them orders to do what they could. But they are very clumsy people — only 
coolie people. They told me what they had done, and I was angry.’ 

‘Kill any one?’ 

‘No; why should I?’ 

“Well, if it comes to that, why should you be so hot on killing me?’ inquired 
Tarvin dryly. 

‘I do not like any white men to stay here, and I knew that you had come to 
stay.” Tarvin smiled at the unconscious Americanism. ‘Besides,’ she went on, 
‘the Maharajah was fond of you, and I had never killed a white man. Then, too, I 
like you.’ 

‘Oh!’ responded Tarvin expressively. 

‘By Malang Shah, and you never knew!’ She was swearing by the god of her 
own clan — the god of the gipsies. 

‘Well, don’t rub it in,’ said Tarvin. 

‘And you killed my big pet ape,’ she went on. ‘He used to salaam to me in the 
mornings like Luchman Rao, the prime minister. Tarvin Sahib, I have known 
many Englishmen. I have danced on the slack-rope before the mess-tents of the 
officers on the line of march, and taken my little begging gourd up to the big 
bearded colonel when I was no higher than his knee.’ She lowered her hand to 
within a foot of the ground. ‘And when I grew older,’ she continued, ‘I thought 
that I knew the hearts of all men. But, by Malang Shah, Tarvin Sahib, I never 
saw a man like unto you! Nay,’ she went on almost beseechingly, ‘do not say that 
you did not know. There is a love song in my tongue, “I have not slept between 
moon and moon because of you”; and indeed for me that song is quite true. 
Sometimes I think that I did not quite wish to see you die. But it would be better 
that you were dead. I, and I alone, command this State. And now, after that 
which you have told the King — — ’ 

“Yes? You heard, then?’ 

She nodded. ‘After that I cannot see that there is any other way — unless you 
go away.’ 

‘Tm not going,’ said Tarvin. 


‘That is good,’ said the Queen, with a little laugh. ‘And so I shall not miss 
seeing you in the courtyard day by day. I thought the sun would have killed you 
when you waited for the Maharajah. Be grateful to me, Tarvin Sahib, for I made 
the Maharajah come out. And you did me an ill turn.’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ said Tarvin earnestly, ‘if you’d pull in your wicked 
little fangs, no one wants to hurt you. But I can’t let you beat me about the 
Maharaj Kunwar. I’m here to see that the young man stays with us. Keep off the 
grass, and I’ll drop it.’ 

‘Again I do not understand,’ said the Queen, bewildered. ‘But what is the life 
of a little child to you who are a stranger here?’ 

‘What is it to me? Why, it’s fair-play; it’s the life of a little child. What more 
do you want? Is nothing sacred to you?’ 

‘I also have a son,’ returned the Queen, ‘and he is not weak. Nay, Tarvin 
Sahib, the child always was sickly from his birth. How can he govern men? My 
son will be a Rajput; and in the time to come — — But that is no concern of the 
white men. Let this little one go back to the gods!’ 

‘Not if I know it,’ responded Tarvin decisively. 

‘Otherwise,’ swept on the Queen, ‘he will live infirm and miserable for ninety 
years. I know the bastard Kulu stock that he comes from. Yes; I have sung at the 
gate of his mother’s palace when she and I were children — I in the dust, and 
she in her marriage-litter. To-day she is in the dust. Tarvin Sahib’ — her voice 
melted appealingly — ’I shall never bear another son; but I may at least mould 
the State from behind the curtain, as many queens have done. I am not a palace- 
bred woman. Those’ — she pointed scornfully toward the lights of Rhatore — 
*have never seen the wheat wave, or heard the wind blow, or sat in a saddle, or 
talked face to face with men in the streets. They call me the gipsy, and they 
cower under their robes like fat slugs when I choose to lift my hand to the 
Maharajah’s beard. Their bards sing of their ancestry for twelve hundred years. 
They are noble, forsooth! By Indur and Allah — yea, and the God of your 
missionaries too — their children and the British Government shall remember 
me for twice twelve hundred years. Ahi, Tarvin Sahib, you do not know how 
wise my little son is. I do not let him go to the missionary’s. All that he shall 
need afterward — and indeed it is no little thing to govern this State — he shall 
learn from me; for I have seen the world, and I know. And until you came all 
was going so softly, so softly, to its end! The little one would have died — yes; 
and there would have been no more trouble. And never man nor woman in the 
palace would have breathed to the King one word of what you cried aloud before 
the sun in the courtyard. Now, suspicion will never cease in the King’s mind, and 
I do not know — I do not know — — ’ She bent forward earnestly. — ’Tarvin 


Sahib, if I have spoken one word of truth this night, tell me how much is known 
to you.’ 

Tarvin preserved absolute silence. She stole one hand pleadingly on his knee. 
‘And none would have suspected. When the ladies of the Viceroy came last year, 
I gave out of my own treasures twenty five thousand rupees to the nursing 
hospital, and the lady sahib kissed me on both cheeks, and I talked English, and 
showed them how I spent my time knitting — I who knit and unknit the hearts of 
men.’ 

This time Tarvin did not whistle; he merely smiled and murmured 
sympathetically. The large and masterly range of her wickedness, and the 
coolness with which she addressed herself to it, gave her a sort of distinction. 
More than this, he respected her for the personal achievement which of all feats 
most nearly appeals to the breast of the men of the West — she had done him up. 
It was true her plans had failed; but she had played them all on him without his 
knowledge. He almost revered her for it. 

‘Now you begin to understand,’ said Sitabhai; ‘there is something more to 
think of. Do you mean to go to Colonel Nolan, Sahib, with all your story about 
me?’ 

‘Unless you keep your hands off the Maharaj Kunwar — yes,’ said Tarvin, not 
allowing his feelings to interfere with business. 

‘That is very foolish,’ said the Queen; ‘because Colonel Nolan will give much 
trouble to the King, and the King will turn the palace into confusion, and every 
one of my handmaids, except a few, will give witness against me; and I perhaps 
shall come to be much suspected. Then you would think, Tarvin Sahib, that you 
had prevented me. But you cannot stay here for ever. You cannot stay here until I 
die. And so soon as you are gone — — ’ She snapped her fingers. 

“You won’t get the chance,’ said Tarvin unshakenly. ‘PI fix that. What do you 
take me for?’ 

The Queen bit the back of her forefinger irresolutely. There was no saying 
what this man, who strode unharmed through her machinations, might or might 
not be able to do. Had she been dealing with one of her own race she would have 
played threat against threat. But the perfectly composed and loose-knit figure by 
her side, watching every movement, chin in hand, ready, alert, confident, was an 
unknown quantity that baffled and distressed her. 

There was a sound of a discreet cough, and Juggut Singh waddled toward 
them, bowing abjectly, to whisper something to the Queen. She laughed 
scornfully, and motioned him back to his post. 

‘He says the night is passing,’ she explained, ‘and it is death for him and for 
me to be without the palace.’ 


‘Don’t let me keep you,’ said Tarvin, rising. ‘I think we understand each 
other.’ He looked into her eyes. ‘Hands off!’ 

‘Then I may not do what I please?’ she said, ‘and you will go to Colonel 
Nolan tomorrow?’ 

‘That depends,’ said Tarvin, shutting his lips. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets as he stood looking down at her. 

‘Seat yourself again a moment, Tarvin Sahib,’ said Sitabhai, patting the slab of 
the tomb invitingly with her little palm. Tarvin obeyed. ‘Now, if I let no more 
timber fall, and keep the grey apes tied fast — —’ 

‘And dry up the quicksands in the Amet River,’ pursued Tarvin grimly. ‘I see. 
My dear little spitfire, you are at liberty to do what you like. Don’t let me 
interfere with your amusements.’ 

‘I was wrong. I should have known that nothing would make you afraid,’ said 
she, eyeing him thoughtfully out of the comer of her eye; ‘and, excepting you, 
Tarvin Sahib, there is no man that I fear. If you were a king as I a queen, we 
would hold Hindustan between our two hands.’ 

She clasped his locked fist as she spoke, and Tarvin, remembering that sudden 
motion to her bosom when he had whistled, laid his own hand quickly above 
hers, and held them fast. 

‘Is there nothing, Tarvin Sahib, that would make you leave me in peace? What 
is it you care for? You did not come here to keep the Maharaj Kunwar alive.’ 

‘How do you know I didn’t?’ 

“You are very wise,’ she said, with a little laugh, ‘but it is not good to pretend 
to be too wise. Shall I tell you why you came? 

“Well, why did I? Speak up.’ 

“You came here, as you came to the temple of Iswara, to find that which you 
will never find, unless’ — she leaned toward him — ’I help you. Was it very 
cold in the Cow’s Mouth, Tarvin Sahib?’ 

Tarvin drew back, frowning, but not betraying himself further. 

‘I was afraid that the snakes would have killed you there?’ 

“Were you?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said softly. ‘And I was afraid, too, that you might not have stepped 
swiftly enough for the turning stone in the temple.’ 

Tarvin glanced at her. ‘No?’ 

“Yes. Ah! I knew what was in your mind, even before you spoke to the King 
— when the bodyguard charged.’ 

‘See here, young woman, do you run a private inquiry agency?’ 

She laughed. “There is a song in the palace now about your bravery. But the 
boldest thing was to speak to the King about the Naulahka. He told me all you 


said. But he — even he did not dream that any feringhi could dare to covet it. 
And I was so good — I did not tell him. But I knew men like you are not made 
for little things. Tarvin Sahib,’ she said, leaning close, releasing her hand and 
laying it softly on his shoulder, “you and I are kin indeed! For it is more easy to 
govern this State — ay, and from this State to recapture all Hindustan from these 
white dogs, the English — than to do what you have dreamed of. And yet a stout 
heart makes all things easy. Was it for yourself, Tarvin Sahib, that you wanted 
the Naulahka, or for another — even as I desire Gokral Seetarun for my son? We 
are not little people. It is for another, is it not?’ 

‘Look here,’ said Tarvin reverently, as he took her hand from his shoulder and 
held it firmly in his clutch again, ‘are there many of you in India?’ 

‘But one. I am like yourself — alone.’ Her chin drooped against his shoulder, 
and she looked up at him out of her eyes as dark as the lake. The scarlet mouth 
and the quivering nostrils were so close to his own that the fragrant breath swept 
his cheek. 

‘Are you making states, Tarvin Sahib, like me? No; surely it is a woman. Your 
government is decreed for you, and you do what it orders. I turned the canal 
which the Government said should run through my orange-garden, even as I will 
bend the King to my will, even as I will kill the boy, even as I will myself rule in 
Gokral Seetarun through my child. But you, Tarvin Sahib — you wish only a 
woman! Is it not so? And she is too little to bear the weight of the Luck of the 
State. She grows paler day by day.’ She felt the man quiver, but he said nothing. 

From the tangle of scrub and brushwood at the far end of the lake broke forth 
a hoarse barking cough that filled the hills with desolation as water brims a cup. 
Tarvin leaped to his feet. For the first time he heard the angry complaint of the 
tiger going home to his lair after a fruitless night of ranging. 

‘It is nothing,’ said the Queen, without stirring. ‘It is only the tiger of the 
Dungar Talao. I have heard him howling many times when I was a gipsy, and 
even if he came you would shoot him, would you not, as you shot the ape?’ 

She nestled close to him, and, as he sank beside her on the stone again, his 
arm slipped unconsciously about her waist. 

The shadow of the beast drifted across an open space by the lake-shore as 
noiselessly as thistledown draws through the air of summer, and Tarvin’s arm 
tightened in its resting-place — tightened on a bossed girdle that struck cold on 
his palm through many folds of muslin. 

‘So little and so frail — how could she wear it?’ resumed the queen. 

She turned a little in his embrace, and Tarvin’s arm brushed against one, and 
another, and then another, strand of the girdle, studded like the first with 
irregular bosses, till under his elbow he felt a great square stone. 


He started, and tightened his hold about her waist, with paling lips. 

‘But we two,’ the Queen went on, in a low voice, regarding him dreamily, 
‘could make the kingdoms fight like the water-buffaloes in spring. Would you be 
my prime minister, Tarvin Sahib, and advise me through the curtain?’ 

‘I don’t know whether I could trust you,’ said Tarvin briefly. 

‘I do not know whether I could trust myself,’ responded the Queen; ‘for after a 
time it might be that I should be servant who have always been queen. I have 
come near to casting my heart under the hoofs of your horse — not once, but 
many times.’ She put her arms around his neck and joined them there, gazing 
into his eyes, and drawing his head down to hers. ‘Is it a little thing,’ she cooed, 
‘if I ask you to be my king? In the old days, before the English came, 
Englishmen of no birth stole the hearts of begums, and led their armies. They 
were kings in all but the name. We do not know when the old days may return, 
and we might lead our armies together.’ 

‘All right. Keep the place open for me. I might come back and apply for it one 
of these days when I’ve worked a scheme or two at home.’ 

‘Then you are going away — you will leave us soon?’ 

‘Pll leave you when I’ve got what I want, my dear,’ he answered, pressing her 
closer. 

She bit her lip. ‘I might have known,’ she said softly. ‘I, too, have never 
turned aside from anything I desired. Well, and what is it?’ 

The mouth drooped a little at the corners, as the head fell on his shoulder. 
Glancing down, he saw the ruby jewelled jade handle of a little knife at her 
breast. 

He disengaged himself from her arms with a quick movement, and rose to his 
feet. She was very lovely as she stretched her arms appealingly out to him in the 
half light; but he was there for other things. 

Tarvin looked at her between the eyes, and her glance fell. 

‘Pll take what you have around your waist, please.’ 

‘I might have known that the white man thinks only of money!’ she cried 
scornfully. 

She unclasped a silver belt from her waist and threw it from her, clinking, 
upon the marble. 

Tarvin did not give it a glance. 

“You know me better than that,’ he said quietly. ‘Come, hold up your. hands. 
Your game is played.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ she said. ‘Shall I give you some rupees?’ she asked 
scornfully. ‘Be quick, Juggut Singh is bringing the horses.’ 

‘Oh, Pll be quick enough. Give me the Naulahka.’ 


‘The Naulahka?’ 

‘The same. I’m tired of tipsy bridges and ungirt horses and uneasy arches and 
dizzy quicksands. I want the necklace.’ 

‘And I may have the boy?’ 

‘No; neither boy nor necklace.’ 

‘And will you go to Colonel Nolan in the morning?’ 

‘The morning is here now. You’d better be quick.’ 

‘Will you go to Colonel Nolan?’ she repeated, rising and facing him. 

“Yes; if you don’t give me the necklace.’ 

‘And if I do?’ 

‘No. Is it a trade?’ It was his question to Mrs. Mutrie. 

The Queen looked desperately at the day-star that was beginning to pale in the 
East. Even her power over the King could not save her from death if the day 
discovered her beyond the palace walls. 

The man spoke as one who held her life in the hollow of his hand; and she 
knew he was right. If he had proof he would not scruple to bring it before the 
Maharajah; and if the Maharajah believed — — Sitabhai could feel the sword at 
her throat. She would be no founder of a dynasty, but a nameless disappearance 
in the palace. Mercifully, the King had not been in a state to understand the 
charges Tarvin had brought against her in the courtyard. But she lay open now to 
anything this reckless and determined stranger might choose to do against her. 
At the least he could bring upon her the formless suspicion of an Indian court, 
worse than death to her plans, and set the removal of Maharaj Kunwar beyond 
her power, through the interposition of Colonel Nolan; and at the worst — — 
But she did not pursue this train of thought. 

She cursed the miserable weakness of liking for him which had prevented her 
from killing him just now as he lay in her arms. She had meant to kill him from 
the first moment of their interview; she had let herself toy too long with the 
fascination of being dominated by a will stronger than her own, but there was 
still time. 

‘And if I do not give you the Naulahka?’ she asked. 

‘I guess you know best about that.’ 

As her eye wandered out on the plain she saw that the stars no longer had fire 
in them; the black water of the reservoir paled and grew grey, and the wild-fowl 
were waking in the reeds. The dawn was upon her, as merciless as the man. 
Juggut Singh was leading up the horses, motioning to her in an agony of 
impatience and terror. The sky was against her; and there was no help on earth. 

She put her hands behind her. Tarvin heard the snap of a clasp, and the 
Naulahka lay about her feet in ripples of flame. 


Without looking at him or the necklace, she moved toward the horses. Tarvin 
stooped swiftly and possessed himself of the treasure. Juggut Singh had released 
his horse. Tarvin strode forward and caught at the bridle, cramming the necklace 
into his breast-pocket. 

He bent to make sure of his girth. The Queen, standing behind her horse, 
waited an instant to mount. 

‘Good-bye, Tarvin Sahib; and remember the gipsy,’ she said, flinging her arm 
out over the horse’s withers. ‘Heh!’ 

A flicker of light passed his eye. The jade handle of the Queen’s knife 
quivered in the saddleflap, half an inch above his right shoulder. His horse 
plunged forward at the Queen’s stallion, with a snort of pain. 

‘Kill him, Juggut Singh!’ gasped the Queen, pointing to Tarvin, as the eunuch 
scrambled into his saddle. ‘Kill him!’ 

Tarvin caught her tender wrist in his fast grip. ‘Easy there, girl! Easy!’ She 
returned his gaze, baffled. ‘Let me put you up,’ he said. 

He put his arms about her and swung her into the saddle. 

‘Now give us a kiss,’ he said, as she looked down at him. 

She stooped. ‘No, you don’t! Give me your hands.’ He prisoned both wrists, 
and kissed her full upon the mouth. Then he smote the horse resoundingly upon 
the flank, and the animal blundered down the path and leaped out into the plain. 

He watched the Queen and Juggut Singh disappear in a cloud of dust and 
flying stones, and turned with a deep sigh of relief to the lake. Drawing the 
Naulahka from its resting-place, and laying it fondly out upon his hands, he fed 
his eyes upon it. 

The stones kindled with the glow of the dawn, and mocked the shifting 
colours of the hills. The shining ropes of gems put to shame the red glare that 
shot up from behind the reeds, as they had dulled the glare of the torches on the 
night of the little Prince’s wedding. The tender green of the reeds themselves, the 
intense blue of the lake, the beryl of the flashing kingfishers, and the blinding 
ripples spreading under the first rays of the sun, as a bevy of coots flapped the 
water from their wings — the necklace abashed them all. Only the black 
diamond took no joy from the joy of the morning, but lay among its glorious 
fellows as sombre and red-hearted as the troublous night out of which Tarvin had 
snatched it. 

Tarvin ran the stones through his hands one by one, and there were forty-five 
of them — each stone perfect and flawless of its kind; nipped, lest any of its 
beauty should be hidden, by a tiny gold clasp, each stone swinging all but free 
from the strand of soft gold on which it was strung, and each stone worth a 
king’s ransom or a queen’s good name. 


It was a good moment for Tarvin. His life gathered into it. Topaz was safe! 

The wild duck were stringing to and fro across the lake, and the cranes called 
to one another, stalking through reeds almost as tall as their scarlet heads. From 
some temple hidden among the hills a lone priest chanted sonorously as he made 
the morning sacrifice to his god, and from the city in the plain came the boom of 
the first warddrums, telling that the gates were open and the day was born. 

Tarvin lifted his head from the necklace. The jade-handled knife was lying at 
his feet. He picked up the delicate weapon and threw it into the lake. 

‘And now for Kate,’ he said. 


XVIII 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 
And the State is thus and thus 

Our legions wait at the palace gate — 
Little it profits us, 

Now we are come to our Kingdom. 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 

The crown is ours to take — 

With a naked sword at the council board, 
And under the throne the snake, 

Now we are come to our Kingdom. 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 

But my love’s eyelids fall, 

All that I wrought for, all that I fought for, 
Delight her nothing at all. 

My crown is withered leaves, 

For she sits in the dust and grieves, 

Now we are come to our Kingdom. 


— King Anthony. 


The palace on its red rock seemed to be still asleep as he cantered across the 
empty plain. A man on a camel rode out of one of the city gates at right angles to 
his course, and Tarvin noted with interest how swiftly a long-legged camel of the 
desert can move. Familiar as he had now become with the ostrich-necked beasts, 
he could not help associating them with Barnum’s Circus and boyhood 
memories. The man drew near and crossed in front of him. Then, in the stillness 
of the morning, Tarvin heard the dry click of a voice he understood. It was the 
sound made by bringing up the cartridge of a repeating rifle. Mechanically he 
slipped from the saddle, and was on the other side of the horse as the rifle spoke, 
and a puff of blue smoke drifted up and hung motionless above the camel. 

‘I might have known she’d get in her work early,’ he muttered, peering over 
his horse’s withers. ‘I can’t drop him at this distance with a revolver. What’s the 
fool waiting for?’ 

Then he perceived that, with characteristic native inaptitude, the man had 
contrived to jam his lever, and was beating it furiously on the forepart of the 
saddle. He remounted hastily, and galloped up, revolver in hand, to cover the 
blanched visage of Juggut Singh. 

“You! Why, Juggut, old man, this isn’t kind of you.’ 

‘It was an order,’ said Juggut, quivering with apprehension. ‘It was no fault of 
mine. I — I do not understand these things.’ 


‘T should smile. Let me show you.’ He took the rifle from the trembling hand. 
‘The cartridge is jammed, my friend; it don’t shoot as well that way. It only 
needs a little knack — so! You ought to learn it, Juggut.’ He jerked the empty 
shell over his shoulder. 

‘What will you do to me?’ cried the eunuch. ‘She would have killed me if I 
had not come.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it, Juggut. She’s a Jumbo at theory, but weak in practice. 
Go on ahead, please.’ 

They started back toward the city, Juggut leading the way on his camel, 
looking back apprehensively every minute. Tarvin smiled at him dryly but 
reassuringly, balancing on his hip the captured rifle. He observed that it was a 
very good rifle if properly used. 

At the entrance to Sitabhai’s wing of the palace, Juggut Singh dismounted and 
slunk into the courtyard, the livid image of fear and shame. Tarvin clattered after 
him, and as the eunuch was about to disappear through a door, called him back. 

“You have forgotten your gun, Juggut,’ he said. ‘Don’t be afraid of it.’ Juggut 
was putting up a doubtful hand to take it from him. ‘It won’t hurt anybody this 
trip. Take yourself back to the lady, and tell her you are returned, with thanks.’ 

No sound came to his ear from behind the green shutters as he rode away, 
leaving Juggut staring after him. Nothing fell upon him from out of the arch, and 
the apes were tied securely. Sitabhai’s next move was evidently yet to be played. 

His own next move he had already reckoned with. It was a case for bolting. 

He rode to the mosque outside the city, routed out his old friend in dove- 
coloured satin, and made him send this message: — 

‘MRS. MUTRIE, DENVER. — Necklace is yours. Get throat ready and lay 
that track into Topaz. — TARVIN.’ 

Then he turned his horse’s head toward Kate. He buttoned his coat tightly 
across his chest, and patted the resting-place of the Naulahka fondly, as he strode 
up the path to the missionary’s verandah, when he had tethered Fibby outside. 
His high good humour with himself and the world spoke through his eyes as he 
greeted Mrs. Estes at the door. 

“You have been hearing something pleasant,’ she said. ‘Won’t you come in?’ 

‘Well, either the pleasantest, or next to the pleasantest; I’m not sure which,’ he 
answered with a smile, as he followed her into the familiar sitting-room. ‘I’d like 
to tell you all about it, Mrs. Estes. I feel almightily like telling somebody. But it 
isn’t a healthy story for this neighbourhood.’ He glanced about him: ‘I’d hire the 
town crier and a few musical instruments and advertise it, if I had my way; and 
we'd all have a little Fourth of July celebration and a bonfire, and I’d read the 
Declaration of Independence over the natives with a relish. But it won’t do. 


There is a story I’d like to tell you, though,’ he added, with a sudden thought. 
“You know why I come here so much, don’t you, Mrs. Estes — I mean outside 
of your kindness to me, and my liking you all so much, and our always having 
such good times together? You know, don’t you?’ 

Mrs. Estes smiled. ‘I suppose I do,’ she said. 

‘Well; that’s right! That’s right. I thought you did. Then I hope you’re my 
friend!’ 

‘If you mean that I wish you well, I do. But you can understand that I feel 
responsible for Miss Sheriff. I have sometimes thought I ought to let her mother 
know.’ 

‘Oh, her mother knows! She’s full of it You might say she liked it. The trouble 
isn’t there, you know, Mrs. Estes.’ 

‘No. She’s a singular girl; very strong, very sweet. I’ve grown to love her 
dearly. She has wonderful courage. But I should like it better for her if she would 
give it up, and all that goes with it. She would be better married,’ she said 
meditatively. 

Tarvin gazed at her admiringly. ‘How wise you are, Mrs. Estes! How wise you 
are!’ he murmured. ‘If I’ve told her that once I’ve told her a dozen times. Don’t 
you think, also, that it would be better if she were married at once — right away, 
without too much loss of time?’ 

His companion looked at him to see if he was in earnest. Tarvin was 
sometimes a little perplexing to her. ‘I think if you are clever you will leave it to 
the course of events,’ she replied, after a moment. ‘I have watched her work 
here, hoping that she might succeed where every one else has failed.. But I know 
in my heart that she won’t. There’s too much against her. She’s working against 
thousands of years of traditions, and training, and habits of life. Sooner or later 
they are certain to defeat her; and then, whatever her courage, she must give in. 
I’ve thought sometimes lately that she might have trouble very soon. There’s a 
good deal of dissatisfaction at the hospital. Lucien hears some stories that make 
me anxious.’ 

‘Anxious! I should say so. That’s the worst of it. It isn’t only that she won’t 
come to me, Mrs. Estes — that you can understand — but she is running her 
head meanwhile into all sorts of impossible dangers. I haven’t time to wait until 
she sees that point. I haven’t time to wait until she sees any point at all but that 
this present moment, now and here, would be a good moment in which to marry 
Nicholas Tarvin. I’ve got to get out of Rhatore. That’s the long and the short of 
it, Mrs. Estes. Don’t ask me why. It’s necessary. And I must take Kate with me. 
Help me if you love her.’ 

To this appeal Mrs. Estes made the handsomest response in her power, by 


saying that she would go up and tell her that he wished to see her. This seemed 
to take some time and Tarvin waited patiently, with a smile on his lips. He did 
not doubt that Kate would yield. In the glow of another success it was not 
possible to him to suppose that she would not come around now. Had he not the 
Naulahka? She went with it; she was indissolubly connected with it. Yet he was 
willing to impress into his service all the help he could get, and he was glad to 
believe that Mrs. Estes was talking to her. 

It was an added prophecy of success when he found from a copy of a recent 
issue of the Topaz Telegram, which he picked up while he waited, that the 
‘Lingering Lode’ had justified his expectations. The people he had left in charge 
had struck a true fissure vein, and were taking out $500 a week. He crushed the 
paper into his pocket, restraining an inclination to dance; it was perhaps safest, 
on reflection, to postpone that exercise until he had seen Kate. The little 
congratulatory whistle that he struck up instead, he had to sober a moment later 
into a smile as Kate opened the door and came in to him. There could be no two 
ways about it with her now. His smile, do what he would, almost said as much. 

A single glance at her face showed him, however, that the affair struck her less 
simply. He forgave her; she could not know the source of his inner certitude. He 
even took time to like the grey house-dress, trimmed with black velvet, that she 
was wearing in place of the white which had become habitual to her. 

Tm glad you’ve dropped white for a moment,’ he said, as he rose to shake 
hands with her. ‘It’s a sign. It represents a general abandonment and desertion of 
this blessed country; and that’s just the mood I want to find you in. I want you to 
drop it, chuck it, throw it up.’ He held her brown little hand in the swarthy fist he 
pushed out from his own white sleeve, and looked down into her eyes 
attentively. 

‘What?’ 

‘India — the whole business. I want you to come with me.’ He spoke gently. 

She looked up, and he saw in the quivering lines about her mouth signs of the 
contest on this theme she had passed through before coming down to him. 

“You are going? I’m so glad.’ She hesitated a moment. ‘You know why!’ she 
added, with what he saw was an intention of kindness. 

Tarvin laughed as he seated himself. ‘I like that. Yes; I’m going,’ he said. ‘But 
I’m not going alone. You’re in the plan,’ he assured her, with a nod. 

She shook her head. 

‘No; don’t say that, Kate. You mustn’t. It’s serious this time.’ 

‘Hasn’t it always been?’ she sank into a chair. ‘It’s always been serious 
enough for me — that I couldn’t do what you wish, I mean. Not doing it — that 
is doing something else; the one thing I want to do — is the most serious thing in 


the world to me. Nothing has happened to change me, Nick. I would tell you in a 
moment if it had. How is it different for either of us?’ 

‘Lots of ways. But that I’ve got to leave Rhatore for a sample. You don’t think 
Pd leave you behind, I hope.’ 

She studied the hands she had folded in her lap for a moment. Then she 
looked up and faced him with her open gaze. 

‘Nick,’ she said, ‘let me try to explain as clearly as I can how all this seems to 
me. You can correct me if I’m wrong.’ 

‘Oh, you’re sure to be wrong!’ he cried; but he leaned forward. 

‘Well, let me try. You ask me to marry you!’ 

‘I do,’ answered Tarvin solemnly. ‘Give me a chance of saying that before a 
clergyman, and you’ll see.’ 

‘I am grateful, Nick. It’s a gift — the highest, the best, and I’m grateful. But 
what is it you really want? Shall you mind my asking that, Nick? You want me 
to round out your life; you want me to complete your other ambitions. Isn’t that 
so? Tell me honestly, Nick; isn’t that so?’ 

‘No!’ roared Tarvin. 

‘Ah, but it is! Marriage is that way. It is right. Marriage means that — to be 
absorbed into another’s life: to live your own, not as your own but another’s. It is 
a good life. It’s a woman’s life. I can like it; I can believe in it. But I can’t see 
myself in it. A woman gives the whole of herself in marriage — in all happy 
marriages. I haven’t the whole of myself to give. It belongs to something else. 
And I couldn’t offer you a part it is all the best men give to women, but from a 
woman it would do no man any good.’ 

“You mean that you have the choice between giving up your work and giving 
up me, and that the last is easiest.’ 

‘I don’t say that; but suppose I did, would it be so strange? Be honest, Nick. 
Suppose I asked you to give up the centre and meaning of your life? Suppose I 
asked you to give up your work? And suppose I offered in exchange — 
marriage! No, no!’ She shook her head. ‘Marriage is good; but what man would 
pay that price for it?’ 

‘My dearest girl, isn’t that just the opportunity of women?’ 

‘The opportunity of the happy women — yes; but it isn’t given to every one to 
see marriage like that. Even for women there is more than one kind of devotion.’ 

‘Oh, look here, Kate! A man isn’t an Orphan Asylum or a Home for the 
Friendless. You take him too seriously. You talk as if you had to make him your 
leading charity, and give up everything to the business. Of course you have to 
pretend something of the kind at the start, but in practice you only have to eat a 
few dinners, attend a semi-annual board meeting, and a strawberry festival or 


two to keep the thing going. It’s just a general agreement to drink your coffee 
with a man in the moming, and be somewhere around, not too far from the fire, 
in not too ugly a dress, when he comes home in the evening. Come! It’s an easy 
contract. Try me, Kate, and you’ll see how simple Pll make it for you. I know 
about the other things. I understand well enough that you would never care for a 
life which didn’t allow you to make a lot of people happy besides your husband. 
I recognise that. I begin with it. And I say that’s just what I want. You have a 
talent for making folks happy. Well, I secure you on a special agreement to make 
me happy, and after you’ve attended to that, I want you to sail in and make the 
whole world bloom with your kindness. And yov’ll do it, too. Confound it, Kate, 
we'll do it! No one knows how good two people could be if they formed a 
syndicate and made a business of it. It hasn’t been tried. Try it with me! O Kate, 
I love you, I need you, and if you’ lI let me, I’ll make a life for you!’ 

‘I know, Nick, you would be kind. You would do all that a man can do. But it 
isn’t the man who makes marriages happy or possible; it’s the woman, and it 
must be. I should either do my part and shirk the other, and then I should be 
miserable; or I should shirk you and be more miserable. Either way such 
happiness is not for me.’ 

Tarvin’s hand found the Naulahka within his breast, and clutched it tight. 
Strength seemed to go out of it into him — strength to restrain himself from 
losing all by a dozen savage words. 

‘Kate, my girl,’ he said quietly, ‘we haven’t time to conjure dangers. We have 
to face a real one. You are not safe here. I can’t leave you in this place, and I’ve 
got to go. That is why I ask you to marry me at once.’ 

‘But I fear nothing. Who would harm me?’ 

‘Sitabhai,’ he answered grimly. ‘But what difference does it make? I tell you, 
you are not safe. Be sure that I know.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t count.’ 

‘The truth, Nick!’ she demanded. 

‘Well, I always said that there was nothing like the climate of Topaz.’ 

“You mean you are in danger — great danger, perhaps.’ 

‘Sitabhai isn’t going round hunting for ways to save my precious life, that’s a 
fact.” He smiled at her. 

‘Then you must go away at once; you mustn’t lose an hour. O Nick, you won’t 
wait!’ 

‘That’s what I say. I can do without Rhatore; but I can’t do without you. You 
must come.’ 

‘Do you mean that if I don’t you will stay?’ she asked desperately. 


‘No; that would be a threat. I mean I’ ll wait for you.’ His eyes laughed at her. 
‘Nick, is this because of what I asked you to do?’ she demanded suddenly. 
“You didn’t ask me,’ he defended. 

‘Then it is, and I am much to blame.’ 

‘What, because I spoke to the King? My dear girl, that isn’t more than the 
introductory walkaround of this circus. Don’t run away with any question of 
responsibility. The only thing you are responsible for at this moment is to run 
with me — flee, vamoose, get out! Your life isn’t worth an hour’s purchase here. 
I’m convinced of that. And mine isn’t worth a minute’s.’ 

“You see what a situation you put me in,’ she said accusingly. 

‘T don’t put you in it; but I offer you a simple solution.’ 

“Yourself!” 

‘Well, yes; I said it was simple. I don’t claim it’s brilliant. Almost any one 
could do more for you; and there are millions of better men, but there isn’t one 
who could love you better. O Kate, Kate,’ he cried, rising, ‘trust yourself to my 
love, and I’ll back myself against the world to make you happy.’ 

‘No, no,’ she exclaimed eagerly; ‘you must go away.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I can’t leave you. Ask that of some one else. Do you 
suppose a man who loves you can abandon you in this desert wilderness to take 
your chances? Do you suppose any man could do that? Kate, my darling, come 
with me. You torment me, you kill me, by forcing me to allow you a single 
moment out of my sight. I tell you, you are in imminent, deadly peril. You won’t 
stay, knowing that. Surely you won’t sacrifice your life for these creatures.’ 

“Yes,’ she cried, rising, with the uplifted look on her face. ‘Yes! If it is good to 
live for them, it is good to die for them. I do not believe my life is necessary; but 
if it is necessary, that too!’ 

Tarvin gazed at her, baffled, disheartened, at a loss. ‘And you won’t come?’ 

‘I can’t. Good-bye, Nick. It’s the end.’ 

He took her hand. ‘Good afternoon,’ he responded. ‘It’s end enough for 
today.’ 

She pursued him anxiously with her eye as he turned away; suddenly she 
started after him. ‘But you will go?’ 

‘Go! No! No!’ he shouted. ‘T’ll stay now if I have to organise a standing army, 
declare myself king, and hold the rest-house as the seat of government. Go!’ 

She put forth a detaining, despairing hand, but he was gone. 

Kate returned to the little Maharaj Kunwar, who had been allowed to lighten 
his convalescence by bringing down from the palace a number of his toys and 
pets. She sat down by the side of the bed, and cried for a long time silently. 

‘What is it, Miss Kate?’ asked the Prince, after he had watched her for some 


minutes, wondering. ‘Indeed, I am quite well now, so there is nothing to cry for. 
When I go back to the palace I will tell my father all that you have done for me, 
and he will give you a village. We Rajputs do not forget.’ 

‘Tt’s not that, Lalji,’ she said, stooping over him, drying her tear-stained eyes. 

‘Then my father will give you two villages. No one must cry when I am 
getting well, for I am a king’s son. Where is Moti? I want him to sit upon a 
chair.’ 

Kate rose obediently, and began to call for the Maharaj Kunwar’s latest pet — 
a little grey monkey, with a gold collar, who wandered at liberty through the 
house and garden, and at night did his best to win a place for himself by the 
young Prince’s side. He answered the call from the boughs of a tree in the 
garden, where he was arguing with the wild parrots, and entered the room, 
crooning softly in the monkey tongue. 

‘Come here, little Hanuman,’ said the Prince, raising one hand. The monkey 
bounded to his side. ‘I have heard of a king,’ said the Prince, playing with his 
golden collar, ‘who spent three lakhs in marrying two monkeys. Moti, wouldst 
thou like a wife? No, no — a gold collar is enough for thee. We will spend our 
three lakhs in marrying Miss Kate to Tarvin Sahib, when we get well, and thou 
shalt dance at the wedding.’ He was speaking in the vernacular, but Kate 
understood too well the coupling of her name with Tarvin’s. 

‘Don’t, Lalji, don’t!’ 

‘Why not, Kate? Why, even I am married.’ 

“Yes, Yes. But it is different. Kate would rather you didn’t, Lalji.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered the Maharaj, with a pout. ‘Now I am only a little child. 
When I am well I will be a king again, and no one can refuse my gifts. Listen. 
Those are my father’s trumpets. He is coming to see me.’ 

A bugle call sounded in the distance. There was a clattering of horses’ feet, 
and a little later the Maharajah’s carriage and escort thundered up to the door of 
the missionary’s house. Kate looked anxiously to see if the noise irritated her 
young charge; but his eyes brightened, his nostrils quivered, and he whispered, 
as his hand tightened on the hilt of the sword always by his side — 

‘That is very good! My father has brought all his sowars.’ 

Before Kate could rise, Mr. Estes had ushered the Maharajah into the room, 
which was dwarfed by his bulk and by the bravery of his presence. He had been 
assisting at a review of his bodyguard, and came therefore in his full uniform as 
commander-inchief of the army of the State, which was no mean affair. The 
Maharaj Kunwar ran his eyes delightedly up and down the august figure of his 
father, beginning with the polished gold-spurred jack-boots, and ascending to the 
snowy-white doeskin breeches, the tunic blazing with gold, and the diamonds of 


the Order of the Star of India, ending with the saffron turban and its nodding 
emerald aigrette. The King drew off his gauntlets and shook hands cordially with 
Kate. After an orgy it was noticeable that his Highness became more civilised. 

‘And is the child well?’ he asked. ‘They told me that it was a little fever, and I, 
too, have had some fever.’ 

‘The Prince’s trouble was much worse than that, I am afraid, Maharajah 
Sahib,’ said Kate. 

‘Ah, little one,’ said the King, bending over his son very tenderly, and 
speaking in the vernacular, ‘this is the fault of eating too much.’ 

‘Nay, father, I did not eat, and I am quite well.’ 

Kate stood at the head of the bed stroking the boy’s hair. 

‘How many troops paraded this morning.’ 

‘Both squadrons, my General,’ answered the father, his eye lighting with 
pride. “Thou art all a Rajput, my son.’ 

‘And my escort — where were they?’ 

‘With Pertab Singh’s troop. They led the charge at the end of the fight.’ 

‘By the Sacred Horse,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar, ‘they shall lead in true fight 
one day. Shall they not, my father? Thou on the right flank, and I on the left.’ 

‘Even so. But to do these things, a prince must not be ill, and he must learn 
many things.’ 

‘I know,’ returned the Prince reflectively. ‘My father, I have lain here some 
nights, thinking. Am I a little child?’ He looked at Kate a minute, and whispered, 
‘I would speak to my father. Let no one come in.’ 

Kate left the room quickly, with a backward smile at the boy, and the King 
seated himself by the bed. 

‘No, I am not a little child,’ said the Prince. 

‘In five years I shall be a man, and many men will obey me. But how shall I 
know the right or the wrong in giving an order?’ 

‘It is necessary to learn many things,’ repeated the Maharajah vaguely. 

“Yes, I have thought of that lying here in the dark,’ said the Prince. ‘And it is 
in my mind that these things are not all learned within the walls of the palace, or 
from women. My father, let me go away to learn how to be a prince!’ 

‘But whither wouldst thou go? Surely my kingdom is thy home, beloved.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ returned the boy. ‘And I will come back again, but do not let 
me be a laughing-stock to the other princes. At the wedding the Rawut of 
Bunnaul mocked me because my school-books were not as many as his.’ And he 
is only the son of an ennobled lord. He is without ancestry. But he has been up 
and down Rajputana as far as Delhi and Agra, ay, and Abu; and he is in the 
upper class of the Princes’ School at Ajmir. Father, all the sons of the kings go 


there. They do not play with the women; they ride with men. And the air and the 
water are good at Ajmir. And I should like to go!’ 

The face of the Maharajah grew troubled, for the boy was very dear to him. 

‘But an evil might befall thee, Lalji. Think again.’ 

‘T have thought,’ responded the Prince. ‘What evil can come to me under the 
charge of the Englishmen there? The Rawut of Bunnaul told me that I should 
have my own rooms, my own servants, and my own stables, like the other 
princes — and that I should be much considered there.’ 

“Yes,’ said the King soothingly. ‘We be children of the sun — thou and I, my 
Prince.’ 

‘Then it concerns me to be as learned and as strong and as valiant as the best 
of my race. Father, I am sick of running about the rooms of the women, of 
listening to my mother, and to the singing of the dance girls; and they are always 
pressing their kisses on me. Let me go to Ajmir. Let me go to the Princes’ 
School. And in a year, even in a year — so says the Rawut of Bunnaul — I shall 
be fit to lead my escort, as a King should lead them. Is it a promise, my father?’ 

‘When thou art well,’ answered the Maharajah, ‘we will speak of it again — 
not as a father to a child, but as a man to a man.’ 

The Maharaj Kunwar’s eyes grew bright with pleasure. ‘That is good,’ he said 
— ’as aman toa man.’ 

The Maharajah fondled him in his arms for a few minutes, and told him the 
small news of the palace — such things as would interest a little boy. Then he 
said laughing, ‘Have I your leave to go?’ 

‘Oh! my father!’ The Prince buried his head in his father’s beard and threw his 
arms around him. The Maharajah disengaged himself gently, and as gently went 
out into the verandah. Before Kate returned he had disappeared in a cloud of 
dust and a flourish of trumpets. As he was going, a messenger came to the house 
bearing a grasswoven basket, piled high with shaddock, banana, and 
pomegranate — emerald, gold, and copper, which he laid at Kate’s feet, saying, 
‘Tt is a present from the Queen.’ 

The little Prince within heard the voice, and cried joyfully, ‘Kate, my mother 
has sent you those. Are they big fruits? Oh, give me a pomegranate,’ he begged 
as she came back into his room. ‘I have tasted none since last winter.’ 

Kate set the basket on the table, and the Prince’s mood changed. He wanted 
pomeranate sherbet, and Kate must mix the sugar and the milk and the syrup and 
the plump red seeds. Kate left the room for an instant to get a glass, and it 
occurred to Moti, who had been foiled in an attempt to appropriate the Prince’s 
emeralds, and had hidden under the bed, to steal forth and seize upon a ripe 
banana. Knowing well that the Maharaj Kunwar could not move, Moti paid no 


attention to his voice, but settled himself deliberately on his haunches, chose his 
banana, stripped off the skin with his little black fingers, grinned at the Prince, 
and began to eat. 

‘Very well, Moti,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar, in the vernacular; ‘Kate says you 
are not a god, but only a little grey monkey, and I think so too. When she comes 
back you will be beaten, Hanuman.’ 

Moti had half eaten the banana when Kate returned, but he did not try to 
escape. She cuffed the marauder lightly, and he fell over on his side. 

‘Why, Lalji, what’s the matter with Moti?’ she asked, regarding the monkey 
curiously. 

‘He has been stealing, and now I suppose he is playing dead man. Hit him!’ 

Kate bent over the limp little body; but there was no need to chastise Mod. He 
was dead. 

She turned pale, and, rising, took the basket of fruit quickly to her nostrils, and 
sniffed delicately at it. A faint, sweet, cloying odour rose from the brilliant pile. 
It was overpowering. She set the basket down, putting her hand to her head. The 
odour dizzied her. 

‘Well?’ said the Prince, who could not see his dead pet. ‘I want my sherbet.’ 

‘The fruit is not quite good, I’m afraid, Lalji,’ she said, with an effort. As she 
spoke she tossed into the garden, through the open window, the uneaten 
fragment of the banana that Mod had clasped so closely to his wicked little 
breast. 

A parrot swooped down on the morsel instantly from the trees, and took it 
back to his perch in the branches. It was done before Kate, still unsteadied, could 
make a motion to stop it, and a moment later a little ball of green feathers fell 
from the covert of leaves, and the parrot also lay dead on the ground. 

‘No, the fruit is not good,’ she said mechanically, her eyes wide with terror, 
and her face blanched. Her thoughts leaped to Tarvin. Ah, the warnings and the 
entreaties that she had put from her! He had said she was not safe. Was he not 
right? The awful subtlety of the danger in which she stood was a thing to shake a 
stronger woman than she. From where would it come next? Out of what covert 
might it not leap The very air might be poisoned. She scarcely dared to breathe. 

The audacity of the attack daunted her as much as its design. If this might be 
done in open day, under cover of friendship, immediately after the visit of the 
King, what might not the gipsy in the palace dare next? She and the Maharaj 
Kunwar were under the same roof; if Tarvin was right in supposing that Sitabhai 
could wish her harm, the fruit was evidently intended for them both. She 
shuddered to think how she herself might have given the fruit to the Maharaj 
innocently. 


The Prince turned in his bed and regarded Kate. “You are not well?’ he asked, 
with grave politeness. ‘Then do not trouble about the sherbet. Give me Moti to 
play with.’ 

‘O Lalji! Lalji!” cried Kate, tottering to the bed. She dropped beside the boy, 
cast her arms defendingly about him, and burst into tears. 

“You have cried twice,’ said the Prince, watching her heaving shoulders 
curiously. ‘I shall tell Tarvin Sahib.’ 

The word smote Kate’s heart, and filled her with a bitter and fruitless longing. 
Oh, for a moment of the sure and saving strength she had just rejected! Where 
was he? she asked herself reproachfully. What had happened to the man she had 
sent from her to take the chances of life and death in this awful land? 

At that hour Tarvin was sitting in his room at the rest-house, with both doors 
open to the stifling wind of the desert, that he might command all approaches 
clearly, his revolver on the table in front of him, and the Naulahka in his pocket, 
yearning to be gone, and loathing this conquest that did not include Kate. 


XIX 


We be the Gods of the East — 
Older than all — 

Masters of mourning and feast, 
How shall we fall? 


Will they gape to the husks that ye proffer, 

Or yearn to your song? 

And we, have we nothing to offer 

Who ruled them so long 

In the fume of the incense, the clash of the cymbal, 
the blare of the conch and the gong? 


Over the strife of the schools, 

Low the day burns — 

Back with the kine from the pools, 

Each one returns, 

To the life that he knows where the altar-flame glows 
And the tulsi is trimmed in the urns. 


— In Seeonee. 


The evening and the long night gave Kate ample time for self-examination 
after she had locked up the treacherous fruit, and consoled the Maharaj, through 
her tears, for the mysterious death of Moti. One thing only seemed absolutely 
clear to her, when she rose red-eyed and unrefreshed the next morning: her work 
was with the women so long as life remained, and the sole refuge for her present 
trouble was in the portion of that work which lay nearest to her hand. Meanwhile 
the man who loved her remained in Gokral Seetarun, in deadly peril of his life, 
that he might be within call of her; and she could not call him, for to summon 
him was to yield, and she dared not. 

She took her way to the hospital. The dread for him that had assailed her 
yesterday had become a horror that would not let her think. 

The woman of the desert was waiting as usual at the foot of the steps, her 
hands clasped over her knee, and her face veiled. Behind her was Dhunpat Rai, 
who should have been among the wards; and she could see that the courtyard 
was filled with people — strangers and visitors, who, by, her new regulations, 
were allowed to come only once a week. This was not their visiting day, and 
Kate, strained and worn by all that she had passed through since the day before, 
felt an angry impulse in her heart go out against them, and spoke wrathfully. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Dhunpat Rai?’ she demanded, alighting. 

‘There is commotion of popular bigotry within,’ said Dhunpat Rai. ‘It is 
nothing. I have seen it before. Only do not go in.’ 


She put him aside without a word, and was about to enter when she met one of 
her patients, a man in the last stage of typhoid fever, being borne out by half a 
dozen clamouring friends, who shouted at her menacingly. The woman of the 
desert was at her side in an instant, raising her hand, in the brown hollow of 
which lay a long, broad-bladed knife. 

‘Be still, dogs!’ she shouted, in their own tongue. ‘Dare not to lay hands on 
this peri, who has done all for you!’ 

‘She is killing our people,’ shouted a villager. 

‘Maybe,’ said the woman, with a flashing smile; ‘but I know who will be lying 
here dead if you do not suffer her to pass. Are you Rajputs, or Bhils from the 
hills, hunters of fish, and diggers after grubs, that you run like cattle because a 
lying priest from nowhere troubles your heads of mud? Is she killing your 
people? How long can you keep that man alive with your charms and your 
mantras?’ she demanded, pointing to the stricken form on the stretcher. ‘Out — 
go out! Is this hospital your own village to defile? Have you paid one penny for 
the roof above you or the drugs in your bellies? Get hence before I spit upon 
you!’ She brushed them aside with a regal gesture. 

‘It is best not to go in,’ said Dhunpat Rai in Kate’s, ear. ‘There is local holy 
man in the courtyard, and he is agitating their minds. Also, I myself feel much 
indisposed.’ 

‘But what does all this mean?’ demanded Kate again. 

For the hospital was in the hands of a hurrying crowd, who were strapping up 
bedding and cooking-pots, lamps and linen, calling to one another up and down 
the staircases in subdued voices, and bringing the sick from the upper wards as 
ants bring eggs out of a broken hill, six or eight to each man — some holding 
bunches of marigold flowers in their hands, and pausing to mutter prayers at 
each step, others peering fearfully into the dispensary, and yet others drawing 
water from the well and pouring it out around the beds. 

In the centre of the courtyard, as naked as the lunatic who had once lived 
there, sat an ash-smeared, long-haired, eagle-taloned, half-mad, wandering 
native priest, and waved above his head his buckhorn staff, sharp as a lance at 
one end, while he chanted in a loud monotonous voice some song that drove the 
men and women to work more quickly. 

As Kate faced him, white with wrath, her eyes blazing, the song turned to a 
yelp of fierce hatred. 

She dashed among the women swiftly — her own women, who she thought 
had grown to love her. But their relatives were about them, and Kate was thrust 
back by a bare-shouldered, loud-voiced dweller of the out-villages in the heart of 
the desert. 


The man had no intention of doing her harm, but the woman of the desert 
slashed him across the face with her knife, and he withdrew howling. 

‘Let me speak to them,’ said Kate, and the woman beside her quelled the 
clamour of the crowd with uplifted hands. Only the priest continued his song. 
Kate strode toward him, her little figure erect and quivering, crying in the 
vernacular, ‘Be silent, thou, or I will find means to close thy mouth!’ 

The man was hushed, and Kate, returning to her women, stood amongst them, 
and began to speak impassionedly. 

‘Oh, my women, what have I done?’ she cried, still in the vernacular. ‘If there 
is any fault here, who should right it but your friend? Surely you can speak to me 
day or night.’ She threw out her arms. ‘Listen, my sisters! Have you gone mad, 
that you wish to go abroad now, half-cured, sick, or dying? You are free to go at 
any hour. Only, for your own sake, and for the sake of your children, do not go 
before I have cured you, if God so please. It is summer in the desert now, and 
many of you have come from many koss distant.’ 

‘She speaks truth! She speaks truth,’ said a voice in the crowd. 

‘Ay, I do speak truth. And I have dealt fairly by ye. Surely it is upon your 
heads to tell me the cause of this flight, and not to run away like mice. My 
sisters, ye are weak and ill, and your friends do not know what is best for you. 
But I know.’ 

‘Arre! But what can we do?’ cried a feeble voice. ‘It is no fault of ours. I, at 
least, would fain die in peace, but the priest says — —’ 

Then the clamour broke out afresh. ‘There are charms written upon the 
plasters — —’ 

‘Why should we become Christians against our will? The wise woman that 
was sent away asks it.’ 

“What are the meanings of the red marks on the plasters?’ 

‘Why should we have strange devil-marks stamped upon our bodies? And 
they burn, too, like the fires of hell.’ 

‘The priest came yesterday — that holy man yonder — and he said it had been 
revealed to him, sitting among the hills, that this devil’s plan was on foot to 
make us lose our religion — — ’ 

‘And to send us out of the hospital with marks upon our bodies — ay, and all 
the babies we should bear in the hospital should have tails like camels, and ears 
like mules. The wise woman says so; the priest says so.’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ cried Kate, in the face of these various words. ‘What plasters? 
What child’s talk is this of plasters and devils? Not one child, but many have 
been born here, and all were comely. Ye know it! This is the word of the 
worthless woman, whom I sent away because she was torturing you.’ 


3 


‘Nay, but the priest said — — 

‘What care I for the priest? Has he nursed you? Has he watched by you of 
nights? Has he sat by your bedside, and smoothed your pillow, and held your 
hand in pain? Has he taken your children from you and put them to sleep, when 
ye needed an hour’s rest?’ 

‘He is a holy man. He has worked miracles. We dare not face the anger of the 
gods.’ 

One woman, bolder than the rest, shouted, ‘Look at this’; and held before 
Kate’s face one of the prepared mustard-leaves lately ordered from Calcutta, 
which bore upon the back, in red ink, the maker’s name and trade-mark. 

‘What is this devil’s thing?’ demanded the woman fiercely. 

The woman of the desert caught her by the shoulder, and forced her to her 
knees. 

‘Be still, woman without a nose!’she cried, her voice vibrating with passion. 
‘She is not of thy clay, and thy touch would defile her. Remember thine own 
dunghill, and speak softly.’ 

Kate picked up the plaster, smiling. 

‘And who says there is devil’s work in this?’ she demanded. 

‘The holy man, the priest. Surely he should know!’ 

‘Nay, ye should know,’ said Kate patiently. She understood now, and could 
pity. “Ye have worn it. Did it work thee any harm, Pithira?’ She pointed directly 
toward her. ‘Thou hast thanked me not once but many times for giving thee 
relief through this charm. If it was the devil’s work, why did it not consume 
thee?’ 

‘Indeed it burnt very much indeed,’ responded the woman, with a nervous 
laugh. 

Kate could not help laughing. “That is true. I cannot make my drugs pleasant. 
But ye know that they do good. What do these people, your friends — villagers, 
camel-drivers, goat-herds — know of English drugs? Are they so wise among 
their hills, or is the priest so wise, that they can judge for thee here, fifty miles 
away from them? Do not listen. Oh, do not listen! Tell them that ye will stay 
with me, and I will make you well. I can do no more. It was for that I came. I 
heard of your misery ten thousand miles away, and it burnt into my heart. Would 
I have come so far to work you harm? Go back to your beds, my sisters, and bid 
these foolish people depart.’ 

There was a murmur among the women, as if of assent and doubt. For a 
moment the decision swayed one way and the other. 

Then the man whose face had been slashed shouted, ‘What is the use of 
talking? Let us take our wives and sisters away! We do not wish to have sons 


like devils. Give us your voice, O father!’ he cried to the priest. 

The holy man drew himself up, and swept away Kate’s appeal with a torrent 
of abuse, imprecation, and threats of damnation; and the crowd began to slip past 
Kate by twos and threes, half carrying and half forcing their kinsfolk with them. 

Kate called on the women by name, beseeching them to stay — reasoning, 
arguing, expostulating. But to no purpose. Many of them were in tears; but the 
answer from all was the same. They were sorry, but they were only poor women, 
and they feared the wrath of their husbands. 

Minute after minute the wards were depopulated of their occupants, as the 
priest resumed his song, and began to dance frenziedly in the courtyard. The 
stream of colours broke out down the steps into the street, and Kate saw the last 
of her carefully swathed women borne out into the pitiless sun-glare — only the 
woman of the desert remaining by her side. 

Kate looked on with stony eyes. Her hospital was empty. 


XX 


Our sister sayeth such and such, 
And we must bow to her behests; 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 

Our little maid that hath no breasts. 


A field untilled, a web unwove, 
A bud withheld from sun or bee, 
An alien in the courts of Love, 
And priestess of his shrine is she. 


We love her, but we laugh the while; 

We laugh, but sobs are mixed with laughter; 
Our sister hath no time to smile, 

She knows not what must follow after. 


Wind of the South, arise and blow, 
From beds of spice thy locks shake free; 
Breathe on her heart that she may know, 
Breathe on her eyes that she may see. 


Alas! we vex her with our mirth, 

And maze her with most tender scorn, 
Who stands beside the gates of Birth, 
Herself a child — a child unborn! 


Our sister sayeth such and such, 
And we must bow to her behests; 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 

Our little maid that hath no breasts. 


— From Libretto of Naulahka. 


‘Has the miss sahib any orders?’ asked Dhunpat Rai, with Oriental calmness, 
as Kate turned toward the woman of the desert, staying herself against her 
massive shoulder. 

Kate simply shook her head with closed lips. 

‘It is very sad,’ said Dhunpat Rai thoughtfully, as though the matter were one 
in which he had no interest; ‘but it is on account of religious bigotry and 
intolerance which is prevalent mania in these parts. Once — twice before I have 
seen the same thing. About powders, sometimes; and once they said that the 
graduated glasses were holy vessels, and zinc ointment was cow-fat. But I have 
never seen all the hospital disembark simultaneously. I do not think they will 
come back; but my appointment is State appointment,’ he said, with a bland 
smile, ‘and so I shall draw my offeeshal income as before.’ 


Kate stared at him. ‘Do you mean that they will never come back?’ she asked 
falteringly. 

‘Oh yes — in time — one or two; two or three of the men when they are hurt 
by tigers, or have ophthalmia; but the women — no. Their husbands will never 
allow. Ask that woman!’ 

Kate bent a piteous look of inquiry upon the woman of the desert, who, 
stooping down, took up a little sand, let it trickle through her fingers, brushed 
her palms together, and shook her head. Kate watched these movements 
despairingly. 

“You see it is all up — no good,’ said Dhunpat Rai, not unkindly, but unable to 
conceal a certain expression of satisfaction in a defeat which the wise had 
already predicted. ‘And now what will your honour do? Shall I lock up 
dispensary, or will you audit drug accounts now?’ 

Kate waved him off feebly. ‘No, no! Not now. I must think. I must have time. 
I will send you word. Come, dear one,’ she added in the vernacular to the woman 
of the desert, and hand in hand they went out from the hospital together. 

The sturdy Rajput woman caught her up like a child when they were outside, 
and set her upon her horse, and tramped doggedly alongside, as they, set off 
together toward the house of the missionary. 

‘And whither wilt thou go?’ asked Kate, in the woman’s own tongue. 

‘I was the first of them all,’ answered the patient being at her side; ‘it is fitting 
therefore that I should be the last. Where thou guest I will go — and afterward 
what will fall will fall.’ 

Kate leaned down and took the woman’s hand in hers with a grateful pressure. 

At the missionary’s gate she had to call up her courage not to break down. She 
had told Mrs. Estes so much of her hopes for the future, had dwelt so lovingly on 
all that she meant to teach these helpless creatures, had so constantly conferred 
with her about the help she had fancied herself to be daily bringing to them, that 
to own that her work had fallen to this ruin was unspeakably bitter. The thought 
of Tarvin she fought back. It went too deep. 

But, fortunately, Mrs. Estes seemed not to be at home, and a messenger from 
the Queen Mother awaited Kate to demand her presence at the palace with the 
Maharaj Kunwar. 

The woman of the desert laid a restraining hand on her arm, but Kate shook it 
off. 

‘No, no, no! I must go. I must do something,’ she exclaimed almost fiercely, 
‘since there is still some one who will let me. I must have work. It is my only 
refuge, kind one. Go you on to the palace.’ 

The woman yielded silently, and trudged on up the dusty road, while Kate 


sped into the house and to the room where the young Prince lay. 

‘Lalji,’ she said, bending over him, ‘do you feel well enough to be lifted into 
the carriage and taken over to see your mother?’ 

‘I would rather see my father,’ responded the boy from the sofa, to which he 
had been transferred as a reward for the improvement he had made since 
yesterday. ‘I wish to speak to my father upon a most important thing.’ 

‘But your mother hasn’t seen you for so long, dear.’ 

‘Very well; I will go.’ 

‘Then I will tell them to get the carriage ready.’ 

Kate turned to leave the room. 

‘No, please; I will have my own. Who is without there?’ 

‘Heaven-born, it is I,’ answered the deep voice of a trooper. 

‘Achcha! Ride swiftly, and tell them to send down my barouche and escort. If 
it is not here in ten minutes, tell Saroop Singh that I will cut his pay and blacken 
his face before all my men. This day I go abroad again.’ 

‘May the mercy of God be upon the heavenborn for ten thousand years,’ 
responded the voice from without, as the trooper heaved himself into the saddle 
and clattered away. 

By the time that the Prince was ready, a lumbering equipage, stuffed with 
many cushions, waited at the door. Kate and Mrs. Estes half-helped and half- 
carried the child into it, though he strove to stand on his feet in the verandah and 
acknowledge the salute of his escort as befitted a man. 

‘Ahi! I am very weak,’ he said, with a little laugh, as they drove to the palace. 
‘Certainly it seems to myself that I shall never get well in Rhatore.’ 

Kate put her arm about him and drew him closer to her. 

‘Kate,’ he continued, ‘if I ask anything of my father, will you say that that 
thing is good for me?’ 

Kate, whose thoughts were still bitter and far away, patted his shoulder 
vaguely as she lifted her tear-stained eyes toward the red height on which the 
palace stood. ‘How can I tell, Lalji?’ She smiled down into his upturned face. 

‘But it is a most wise thing.’ 

‘Is it?’ asked she fondly. 

“Yes; I have thought it out by myself. I am myself a Raj Kumar, and I would 
go to the Raj Kumar College, where they train the sons of princes to become 
kings. That is only at Ajmir; but I must go and learn, and fight, and ride with the 
other princes of Rajputana, and then I shall be altogether a man. I am going to 
the Raj Kumar College at Ajmir, that I may learn about the world. But you shall 
see how it is wise. The world looks very big since I have been ill. Kate, how big 
is the world which you have seen across the Black Water? Where is Tarvin 


Sahib? I have wished to see him too. Is Tarvin Sahib angry with me or with 
you?’ 

He plied her with a hundred questions till they halted before one of the gates 
in the flank of the palace that led to his mother’s wing. The woman of the desert 
rose from the ground beside it, and held out her arms. 

‘I heard the message come,’ she said to Kate, ‘and I knew what was required. 
Give me the child to carry in. Nay, my Prince, there is no cause for fear. I am of 
good blood.’ 

“Women of good blood walk veiled, and do not speak in the streets,’ said the 
child doubtfully. 

‘One law for thee and thine, and another for me and mine,’ the woman 
answered, with a laugh. ‘We who earn our bread by toil cannot go veiled, but our 
fathers lived before us for many hundred years, even as did thine, heaven-born. 
Come then, the white fairy cannot carry thee so tenderly as I can.’ 

She put her arms about him, and held him to her breast as, easily as though he 
had been a three year-old child. He leaned back luxuriously, and waved a wasted 
hand; the grim gate grated on its hinges as it swung back, and they entered 
together — the woman, the child, and the girl. 

There was no lavish display of ornament in that part of the palace. The gaudy 
tilework on the walls had flaked and crumbled away in many places, the shutters 
lacked paint and hung awry, and there was litter and refuse in the courtyard 
behind the gates. A queen who has lost the King’s favour loses much else as well 
in material comforts. 

A door opened and a voice called. The three plunged into half darkness, and 
traversed a long, upward-sloping passage, floored with shining white stucco as 
smooth as marble, which communicated with the Queen’s apartments. The 
Maharaj Kunwar’s mother lived by preference in one long, low room that faced 
to the north-east, that she might press her face against the marble tracery and 
dream of her home across the sands, eight hundred miles away, among the Kulu 
hills. The hum of the crowded palace could not be heard there, and the footsteps 
of her few waiting-women alone broke the silence. 

The woman of the desert, with the Prince hugged more closely to her breast, 
moved through the labyrinth of empty rooms, narrow staircases, and roofed 
courtyards with the air of a caged panther. Kate and the Prince were familiar 
with the dark and the tortuousness, the silence and the sullen mystery. To the one 
it was part and parcel of the horrors amid which she had elected to move; to the 
other it was his daily life. 

At last the journey ended. Kate lifted a heavy curtain, as the Prince called for 
his mother; and the Queen, rising from a pile of white cushions by the window, 


cried passionately — 

‘Ts it well with the child?’ 

The Prince struggled to the floor from the woman’s arms, and the Queen hung 
sobbing over him, calling him a thousand endearing names, and fondling him 
from head to foot. The child’s reserve melted — he had striven for a moment to 
carry himself as a man of the Rajput race: that is to say, as one shocked beyond 
expression at any public display of emotion — and he laughed and wept in his 
mother’s arms. The woman of the ‘desert drew her hand across her eyes, 
muttering to herself, and Kate turned to look out of the window. 

‘How shall I give you thanks?’ said the Queen at last. ‘Oh, my son — my little 
son — child of my heart, the gods and she have made thee well again. But who 
is that yonder?’ 

Her eyes fell for the first time on the woman of the desert, where the latter 
stood by the doorway draped in dull-red. 

‘She carried me here from the carriage,’ said the Prince, ‘saying that she was a 
Rajput of good blood.’ 

‘I am of Chohan blood — a Rajput and a mother of Rajputs,’ said the woman 
simply, still standing. ‘The white fairy worked a miracle upon my man. He was 
sick in the head and did not know me. It is true that he died, but before the 
passing of the breath he knew me and called me by my name.’ 

‘And she carried thee!’ said the Queen, with a shiver, drawing the Prince 
closer to her, for, like all Indian women, she counted the touch and glance of a 
widow things of evil omen. 

The woman fell at the Queen’s feet. ‘Forgive me, forgive me,’ she cried. ‘I had 
borne three little ones, and the gods took them all and my man at the last. It was 
good — it was so good — to hold a child in my arms again. Thou canst forgive,’ 
she wailed; ‘thou art so rich in thy son, and I am only a widow.’ 

‘And I a widow in life,’ said the Queen, under her breath. ‘Of a truth, I should 
forgive. Rise thou.’ 

The woman lay still where she had fallen, clutching at the Queen’s naked feet. 

‘Rise, then, my sister,’ the Queen whispered. 

‘We of the fields,” murmured the woman of the desert, ‘we do not know how 
to speak to the great people. If my words are rough, does the Queen forgive me?’ 

‘Indeed I forgive. Thy speech is softer than that of the hill-women of Kulu, 
but some of the words are new.’ 

‘I am of the desert — a herder of camels, a milker of goats. What should I 
know of the speech of courts? Let the white fairy speak for me.’ 

Kate listened with an alien ear. Now that she had discharged her duty, her 
freed mind went back to Tarvin’s danger and the shame and overthrow of an 


hour ago. She saw the women in her hospital slipping away one by one, her 
work unravelled, and all hope of good brought to wreck; and she saw Tarvin 
dying atrocious deaths, and, as she felt, by her hand. 

“What is it?’ she asked wearily, as the woman plucked at her skirt. Then to the 
Queen, ‘This is a woman who alone of all those whom I tried to benefit 
remained at my side today, Queen.’ 

‘There has been a talk in the palace,’ said the Queen, her arm round the 
Prince’s neck, ‘a talk that trouble had come to your hospital, sahiba.’ 

‘There is no hospital now,’ Kate answered grimly. 

“You promised to take me there, Kate, some day,’ the Prince said in English. 

‘The women were fools,’ said the woman of the desert quietly, from her place 
on the ground. ‘A mad priest told them a lie — that there was a charm among the 
drugs — —’ 

‘Deliver us from all evil spirits and exorcisms,’ the Queen murmured. 

‘A charm among her drugs that she handles with her own hands, and so 
forsooth, sahiba, they must run out shrieking that their children will be misborn 
apes and their chicken-souls given to the devils. Aho! They will know in a week, 
not one or two, but many, whither their souls go for they will die — the corn and 
the corn in the ear together.’ 

Kate shivered. She knew too well that the woman spoke the truth. 

‘But the drugs!’ began the Queen. ‘Who knows what powers there may be in 
the drugs?’ she laughed nervously, glancing at Kate. 

‘Dekko! Look at her,’ said the woman, with quiet scorn. ‘She is a girl and 
naught else. What could she do to the Gates of Life?’ 

‘She has made my son whole, therefore she is my sister,’ said the Queen. 

‘She caused my man to speak to me before the death hour; therefore I am her 
servant as well as thine, sahiba,’ said the other. 

The Prince looked up in his mother’s face curiously. ‘She calls thee “thou,”‘ 
he said, as though the woman did not exist. ‘That is not seemly between a 
villager and a queen, thee and thou!’ 

“We be both women, little son. Stay still in my arms. Oh, it is good to feel thee 
here again, worthless one.’ 

‘The heaven-born looks as frail as dried maize,’ said the woman quickly. 

‘A dried monkey, rather,’ returned the Queen, dropping her lips on the child’s 
head. Both mothers spoke aloud and with emphasis, that the gods, jealous of 
human happiness, might hear and take for truth the disparagement that veils 
deepest love. 

‘Aho, my little monkey is dead,’ said the Prince, moving restlessly. ‘I need 
another one. Let me go into the palace and find another monkey.’ 


‘He must not wander into the palace from this chamber,’ said the Queen 
passionately, turning to Kate. ‘Thou art all too weak, beloved. O miss sahib, he 
must not go.’ She knew by experience that it was fruitless to cross her son’s will. 

‘It is my order,’ said the Prince, without turning his head. ‘I will go.’ 

‘Stay with us, beloved,’ said Kate. She was wondering whether the hospital 
could be dragged together again, after three months, and whether it was possible 
she might have overrated the danger to Nick. 

‘I go,’ said the Prince, breaking from his mother’s arms. ‘I am tired of this 
talk.’ 

‘Does the Queen give leave?’ asked the woman of the desert under her breath. 
The Queen nodded, and the Prince found himself caught between two brown 
arms, against whose strength it was impossible to struggle. 

‘Let me go, widow!’he shouted furiously. 

‘It is not good for a Rajput to make light of a mother of Rajputs, my king,’ 
was the unmoved answer. ‘If the young calf does not obey the cow, he learns 
obedience from the yoke. The heaven-born is not strong. He will fall among 
those passages and stairs. He will stay here. When the rage has left his body he 
will be weaker than before. Even now’ — the large bright eyes bent themselves 
on the face of the child — ’even now,’ the calm voice continued, ‘the rage is 
going. One moment more, heaven-born, and thou wilt be a prince no longer, but 
only a little, little child, such as I have borne. Ahi, such as I shall never bear 
again.’ 

With the last words the Prince’s head nodded forward on her shoulder. The 
gust of passion had spent itself, leaving him, as she had foreseen, weak to sleep. 

‘Shame — oh, shame!’ he muttered thickly. ‘Indeed I do not wish to go. Let 
me sleep.’ 

She began to pat him on the shoulder, till the Queen put forward hungry arms, 
and took back her own again, and laying the child on a cushion at her side, 
spread the skirt of her long muslin robe over him, and looked long at her 
treasure. The woman crouched down on the floor. Kate sat on a cushion, and 
listened to the ticking of the cheap American clock in a niche in the wall. The 
voice of a woman singing a song came muffled and faint through many walls. 
The dry wind of noon sighed through the fretted screens of the window, and she 
could hear the horses of the escort swishing their tails and champing their bits in 
the courtyard a hundred feet below. She listened, thinking ever of Tarvin in 
growing terror. The Queen leaned over her son more closely, her eyes humid 
with mother love. 

‘He is asleep,’ she said at last. ‘What was the talk about his monkey, miss 
sahib?’ 


‘It died,’ Kate said, and spurred herself to the lie. ‘I think it had eaten bad fruit 
in the garden.’ 

‘In the garden?’ said the Queen quickly. 

“Yes, in the garden.’ 

The woman of the desert turned her eyes from one woman to the other. These 
were matters too high for her, and she began timidly to rub the Queen’s feet. 

‘Monkeys often die,’ she observed. ‘I have seen as it were a pestilence among 
the monkey folk over there at Banswarra.’ 

‘In what fashion did it die?’ insisted the Queen. 

‘I — I do not know,’ Kate stammered, and there was another long silence as 
the hot afternoon wore on. 

‘Miss Kate, what do you think about my son?’ whispered the Queen. ‘Is he 
well, or is he not well?’ 

‘He is not very well. In time he will grow stronger, but it would be better if he 
could go away for a while.’ 

The Queen bowed her head quietly. ‘I have thought of that also many times 
sitting here alone; and it was the tearing out of my own heart from my breast. 
Yes, it would be well if he were to go away. But’ — she stretched out her hands 
despairingly towards the sunshine — ’what do I know of the world where he will 
go, and how can I be sure that he will be safe? Here — even here’... She 
checked herself suddenly. ‘Since you have come, Miss Kate, my heart has 
known a little comfort, but I do not know when you will go away again.’ 

‘I cannot guard the child against every evil,’ Kate replied, covering her face 
with her hands; ‘but send him away from this place as swiftly as may be. In 
God’s name let him go away.’ 

‘Such hai! Such hai! It is the truth, the truth!’ The Queen turned from Kate to 
the woman at her feet. 

‘Thou hast borne three?’she said. 

“Yea, three, and one other that never drew breath. They were all men- 
children,’ said the woman of the desert. 

‘And the gods took them?’ 

‘Of smallpox one, and fever the two others.’ 

‘Art thou certain that it was the gods?’ 

‘I was with them always till the end.’ 

‘Thy man, then, was all thine own?’ 

“We were only two, he and I. Among our villages the men are poor, and one 
wife suffices.’ 

‘Arre! They are rich among the villages. Listen now. If a co-wife had sought 
the lives of those three of thine — — ’ 


‘I would have killed her. What else?’ The woman’s nostrils dilated and her 
hand went swiftly to her bosom. 

‘And if in place of three there had been one only, the delight of thy eyes, and 
thou hadst known that thou shouldst never bear another, and the co-wife working 
in darkness had sought for that life? What then?’ 

‘I would have slain her — but with no easy death. At her man’s side and in his 
arms I would have slain her. If she died before my vengeance arrived I would 
seek for her in hell.’ 

‘Thou canst go out in the sunshine and walk in the streets and no man turns 
his head,’ said the Queen bitterly. “Thy hands are free and thy face is uncovered. 
What if thou wert a slave among slaves, a stranger among stranger people, and’ 
— the voice dropped — ’dispossessed of the favour of thy lord?’ 

The woman, stooping, kissed the pale feet under her hands. 

‘Then I would not wear myself with strife, but, remembering that a man-child 
may grow into a king, would send that child away beyond the power of the co- 
wife.’ 

‘Is it so easy to cut away the hand?’ said the Queen, sobbing. 

‘Better the hand than the heart, sahiba. Who could guard such a child in this 
place?’ 

The Queen pointed to Kate. ‘She came from far off, and she has once already 
brought him back from death.’ 

‘Her drugs are good and her skill is great, but — thou knowest she is but a 
maiden, who has known neither gain nor loss. It may be that I am luckless, and 
that my eyes are evil — thus did not my man say last autumn — but it may be. 
Yet I know the pain at the breast and the yearning over the child new-born — as 
thou hast known it.’ 

‘As I have known it.’ 

‘My house is empty and I am a widow and childless, and never again shall a 
man call me to wed.’ 

‘As I am — as I am.’ 

‘Nay, the little one is left, whatever else may go; and the little one must be 
well guarded. If there is any jealousy against the child it were not well to keep 
him in this hotbed. Let him go out.’ 

‘But whither? Miss Kate, dost thou know? The world is all dark to us who sit 
behind the curtain.’ 

‘I know that the child of his own motion desires to go to the Princes’ School in 
Ajmir. He has told me that much,’ said Kate, who had lost no word of the 
conversation from her place on the cushion, bowed forward with her chin 
supported in her hands. ‘It will be only for a year or two.’ 


The Queen laughed a little through her tears. ‘Only a year or two, Miss Kate. 
Dost thou know how long is one night when he is not here?’ 

‘And he can return at call; but no cry will bring back mine own. Only a year 
or two. The world is dark also to those who do not sit behind the curtain, sahiba. 
It is no fault of hers. How should she know?’ said the woman of the desert under 
her breath to the Queen. 

Against her will, Kate began to feel annoyed at this persistent exclusion of 
herself from the talk, and the assumption that she, with her own great trouble 
upon her, whose work was preeminently to deal with sorrow, must have no place 
in this double grief. 

‘How should I not know?’ said Kate impetuously. ‘Do I not know pain? Is it 
not my life?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said the Queen quietly. ‘Neither pain nor joy. Miss Kate, thou art 
very-wise, and I am only a woman who has never stirred beyond the palace 
walls. But I am wiser than thou, for I know that which thou dost not know, 
though thou hast given back my son to me, and to this woman her husband’s 
speech. How shall I repay thee all I owe?’ 

‘Let her hear truth,’ said the woman under her breath. ‘We be all three women 
here, sahiba — dead leaf, flowering tree, and the blossom unopened.’ 

The Queen caught Kate’s hands and gently pulled her forward till her head fell 
on the Queen’s knees. Wearied with the emotions of the morning, unutterably 
tired in body and spirit, the girl had no desire to lift it. The small hands put her 
hair back from her forehead, and the full dark eyes, worn with much weeping, 
looked into her own. The woman of the desert flung an arm round her waist. 

‘Listen, my sister,’ began the Queen, with an infinite tenderness. ‘There is a 
proverb among my own people, in the mountains of the north, that a rat found a 
piece of turmeric, and opened a druggist’s shop. Even so with the pain that thou 
dost know and heal, beloved. Thou art not angry? Nay, thou must not take 
offence. Forget that thou art white, and I black, and remember only that we three 
be sisters. Little sister, with us women ‘tis thus, and no other way. From all, 
except such as have borne a child, the world is hid. I make my prayers trembling 
to such and such a god, who thou sayest is black stone, and I tremble at the gusts 
of the night because I believe that the devils ride by my windows at such hours; 
and I sit here in the dark knitting wool and preparing sweetmeats that come back 
untasted from my lord’s table. And thou coming from ten thousand leagues 
away, very wise and fearing nothing, hast taught me, oh, ten thousand things. Yet 
thou art the child, and I am still the mother, and what I know thou canst not 
know, and the wells of my happiness thou canst not fathom, nor the bitter waters 
of my sorrow till thou hast tasted happiness and grief alike. I have told thee of 


the child — all and more than all, thou sayest? Little sister, I have told thee less 
than the beginning of my love for him, because I knew that thou couldst not 
understand. I have told thee my sorrows — all and more than all, thou sayest, 
when I laid my head against thy breast? How could I tell thee all? Thou art a 
maiden, and the heart in thy bosom, beneath my heart, betrayed in its very beat 
that it did not understand. Nay, that woman there, coming from without, knows 
more of me than thou? And they taught thee in a school, thou hast told me, all 
manner of healing, and there is no disease in life that thou dost not understand? 
Little sister, how couldst thou understand life that hast never given it? Hast thou 
ever felt the tug of the child at the breast? Nay, what need to blush? Hast thou? I 
know thou hast not. Though I heard thy speech for the first time, and looking 
from the window saw thee walking, I should know. And the others — my sisters 
in the world — know also. But they do not all speak to thee as I do. When the 
life quickens under the breast, they, waking in the night, hear all the earth 
walking to that measure. Why should they tell thee? To-day the hospital has 
broken from under thee. Is it not so? And the women went out one by one? And 
what didst thou say to them?’ 

The woman of the desert, answering for her, spoke. ‘She said, “Come back, 
and I will make ye well.” 

‘And by what oath did she affirm her words?’ 

‘There was no oath,’ said the woman of the desert; ‘she stood in the gate and 
called.’ 

‘And upon what should a maiden call to bring wavering women back again? 
The toil that she has borne for their sake? They cannot see it. But of the pains 
that a woman has shared with them, a woman knows. There was no child in thy 
arms. The mother look was not in thy eyes. By what magic, then, wouldst thou 
speak to women? There was a charm among the drugs, they said, and their 
children would be misshapen. What didst thou know of the springs of life and 
death to teach them otherwise? It is written in the books of thy school, I know, 
that such things cannot be. But we women do not read books. It is not from them 
that we learn of life. How should such an one prevail, unless the gods help her 
— and the gods are very far away. Thou hast given thy life to the helping of 
women. Little sister, when wilt thou also be a woman?’ 

The voice ceased. Kate’s head was buried deep in the Queen’s lap. She let it 
lie there without stirring. 

‘Ay!’ said the woman of the desert. “The mark of coverture has been taken 
from my head, my glass bangles, are broken on my arm, and I am unlucky to 
meet when a man sets forth on a journey. Till I die I must be alone, earning my 
bread alone, and thinking of the dead. But though I knew that it was to come 


again, at the end of one year instead of ten, I would still thank the gods that have 
given me love and a child. Will the miss sahib take this in payment for all she 
did for my man? “A wandering priest, a childless woman, and a stone in the 
water are of one blood.” So says the talk of our people. What will the miss sahib 
do now? The Queen has spoken the truth. The gods and thy own wisdom, which 
is past the wisdom of a maid, have helped thee so far, as I, who was with thee 
always, have seen.. The gods have warned thee that their help is at an end. What 
remains? Is this work for such as thou? Is it not as the Queen says? She, sitting 
here alone, and seeing nothing, has seen that which I, moving with thee among 
the sick day by day, have seen and known. Little sister, is it not so?’ 

Kate lifted her head slowly from the Queen’s knee, and rose. 

“Take the child, and let us go,’ she said hoarsely. 

The merciful darkness of the room hid her face. 

‘Nay,’ said the Queen, ‘this woman shall take him. Go thou back alone.’ 

Kate vanished. 


XXI 


The Law whereby my lady moves 
Was never Law to me, 

But ‘tis enough that she approves 
Whatever Law it be. 


For in that Law, and by that Law, 
My constant course Pll steer; 
Not that I heed or deem it dread, 
But that she holds it dear. 


Tho’ Asia sent for my content 

Her richest argosies, 

Those would I spurn, and bid return, 
If that should give her ease. 


With equal heart I’d watch depart 
Each spiced sail from sight, 

Sans bitterness, desiring less 
Great gear than her delight. 


Yet such am I, yea such am I — 
Sore bond and freest free, — 

The Law that sways my lady’s ways 
Is mystery to me! 


To sit still, and to keep sitting still, is the first lesson that the young jockey 
must learn. Tarvin was learning it in bitterness of spirit. For the sake of his town, 
for the sake of his love, and, above all, for the sake of his love’s life, he must go. 
The town was waiting, his horse was saddled at the door, but his love would not 
come. He must sit still. 

The burning desert wind blew through the open verandah as remorselessly as 
Sitabhai’s hate. Looking out, he saw nothing but the city asleep in the sunshine 
and the wheeling kites above it. Yet when evening fell, and a man might be able 
by bold riding to escape to the railway, certain shrouded figures would creep 
from the walls and take up their position within easy gunshot of the rest-house. 
One squatted at each point of the compass, and between them, all night long, 
came and went a man on horseback. Tarvin could hear the steady beat of the 
hoofs as he went his rounds, and the sound did not give him fresh hope. But for 
Kate — but for Kate, he repeated to himself, he would have been long since 
beyond reach of horse or bullet. The hours were very slow, and as he sat and 
watched the shadows grow and shorten it seemed to him, as it had seemed so 
often before, that this and no other was the moment that Topaz would choose to 


throw her chances from her. 

He had lost already, he counted, eight-and-forty precious hours, and, so far as 
he could see, the remainder of the year might be spent in an equally unprofitable 
fashion. 

Meantime Kate lay exposed to every imaginable danger. Sitabhai was sure to 
assume that he had wrested the necklace from her for the sake of the ‘frail white 
girl’; she had said as much on the dam. It was for Kate’s sake, in a measure; but 
Tarvin reflected bitterly that an Oriental had no sense of proportion, and, like the 
snake, strikes first at that which is nearest. And Kate? How in the world was he 
to explain the case to her? He had told her of danger about her path as well as his 
own, and she had decided to face that danger. For her courage and devotion he 
loved her; but her obstinacy made him grit his teeth. There was but one grimly 
comical element in the terrible jumble. What would the King say to Sitabhai 
when he discovered that she had lost the Luck of the State? In what manner 
would she veil that loss; and, above all, into what sort of royal rage would she 
fall? Tarvin shook his head meditatively. ‘It’s quite bad enough for me,’ he said, 
‘just about as bad as it can possibly be made; but I have a wandering suspicion 
that it may be unwholesome for Juggut. Yes! I can spare time to be very sorry for 
Juggut. My fat friend, you should have held straight that first time, outside the 
city walls!’ 

He rose and looked out into the sunlight, wondering which of the scattered 
vagrants by the roadside might be an emissary from the palace. A man lay 
apparently asleep by the side of his camel near the road that ran to the city. 
Tarvin stepped out casually from the verandah, and saw, as soon as he was fairly 
in the open, that the sleeper rolled round to the other side of his beast. He 
strolled forward a few paces. The sunlight glinted above the back of the camel 
on something that shone like silver. Tarvin marched straight toward the glitter, 
his pistol in his hand. The man, when he came up to him, was buried in innocent 
slumber. Under the fold of his garment peered the muzzle of a new and very 
clean rifle. 

‘Looks as if Sitabhai was calling out the militia, and supplying them with 
outfits from her private armoury. Juggut’s gun was new, too,’ said Tarvin, 
standing over the sleeper. ‘But this man knows more about guns than Juggut. 
Hi!’ He stooped down and stirred the man up with the muzzle of his revolver. 
‘I’m afraid I must trouble you for that gun. And tell the lady to drop it, will you? 
It won’t pay.’ 

The man understood the unspoken eloquence of the pistol, and nothing more. 
He gave up his gun sullenly enough, and moved away, lashing his camel 
spitefully. 


‘Now, I wonder how many more of her army I shall have to disarm,’ said 
Tarvin, retracing his steps, the captured gun over his shoulder. ‘I wonder — no, I 
won’t believe that she would dare to do anything to Kate! She knows enough of 
me to be sure that I’d blow her and her old palace into tomorrow. If she’s half the 
woman she pretends to be, she’ll reckon with me before she goes much further.’ 

In vain he attempted to force himself into this belief. Sitabhai had shown him 
what sort of thing her mercy might be, and Kate might have tasted it ere this. To 
go to her now — to be maimed or crippled at the least if he went to her now — 
was impossible. Yet, he decided that he would go. He returned hastily to Fibby, 
whom he had left not three minutes before flicking flies off in the sunshine at the 
back of the rest-house. But Fibby lay on his side groaning piteously, hamstrung 
and dying. 

Tarvin could hear his groom industriously polishing a bit round the corner, 
and when the man came up in response to his call he flung himself down by the 
side of the horse, howling with grief. 

‘An enemy hath done this, an enemy hath done this!’ he clamoured. ‘My 
beautiful brown horse that never did harm except when he kicked through 
fulness of meat! Where shall I find a new service if I let my charge die thus?’ 

‘I wish I knew! I wish I knew!’ said Tarvin, puzzled, and almost despairing. 
‘There’d be a bullet through one black head, if I were just a little surer. Get up, 
you! Fibby, old man, I forgive you all your sins. You were a good old boy, and 
— here’s luck.’ 

The blue smoke enveloped Fibby’s head for an instant, the head fell like a 
hammer, and the good horse was out of his pain. The groom, rising, rent the air 
with grief, till Tarvin kicked him out of the pickets and bade him begone. Then it 
was noticeable that his cries ceased suddenly, and, as he retreated into his mud- 
house to tie up his effects, he smiled and dug up some silver from a hole under 
his bedstead. 

Tarvin, dismounted, looked east, west, north, south for help, as Sitabhai had 
looked on the dam. A wandering gang of gipsies with their lean bullocks and 
yelping dogs turned an angle of the city wall, and rested like a flock of unclean 
birds by the city gate. The sight in itself was not unusual, but city regulations 
forbade camping within a quarter of a mile of the walls. 

‘Some of the lady’s poor relatives, I suppose. They have blocked the way 
through the gate pretty well. Now, if I were to make a bolt of it to the 
missionary’s they’d have me, wouldn’t they?’ muttered Tarvin to himself. ‘On 
the whole, I’ve seen prettier professions than trading with Eastern queens. They 
don’t seem to understand the rules of the game.’ 

At that moment a cloud of dust whirled through the gipsy camp, as the escort 


of the Maharaj Kunwar, clearing the way for the barouche, scattered the dark 
band to the left and right. Tarvin wondered what this might portend. The escort 
halted with the customary rattle of accoutrements at the rest-house door, the 
barouche behind them. A single trooper, two hundred yards or more in the rear, 
lifted his voice in a deferential shout as he pursued the carriage. He was 
answered by a chuckle from the escort, and two shrill screams of delight from 
the occupants of the barouche. 

A child whom Tarvin had never before seen stood upright in the back of the 
carriage, and hurled a torrent of abuse in the vernacular at the outpaced trooper. 
Again the escort laughed. 

‘Tarvin Sahib! Tarvin Sahib!’ piped the Maharaj Kunwar. ‘Come and look at 
us.’ 

For a moment Tarvin fancied this a fresh device of the enemy; but reassured 
by the sight of his old and trusted ally, the Maharaj, he stepped forward. 

‘Prince,’ he said, as he took his hand, ‘you ought not to be out.’ 

‘Oh, it is all right,’ said the young man hastily, though his little pale face 
belied it. ‘I gave the order and we came. Miss Kate gives me orders; but she took 
me over to the palace, and there I give orders. This is Umr Singh — my brother, 
the little Prince; but I shall be King.’ 

The second child raised his eyes slowly and looked full at Tarvin. The eyes 
and the low broad forehead were those of Sitabhai, and the mouth closed firmly 
over the little pearl-like teeth, as his mother’s mouth had closed in the conflict on 
the Dungar Talao. 

‘He is from the other side of the palace,’ continued the Maharaj, still in 
English. ‘From the other side, where I must not go. But when I was in the palace 
I went to him — ha, ha, Tarvin Sahib — and he was killing a goat. Look! His 
hands are all red now.’ 

Umr Singh opened a tiny palm at a word from the Maharaj in the vernacular, 
and flung it outward at Tarvin. It was dark with dried blood, and a bearded 
whisper ran among the escort. The commandant turned in his saddle, and, 
nodding at Tarvin, muttered, ‘Sitabhai.’ Tarvin caught the word, and it was 
sufficient for him. Providence had sent him help out of a clear sky. He framed a 
plan instantly. 

‘But how did you come here, you young imps?’ he demanded. 

‘Oh, there are only women in the palace yonder, and I am a Rajput and a man. 
He cannot speak any English at all,’ he added, pointing to his companion; but 
when we have played together I have told him about you, Tarvin Sahib, and 
about the day you picked me out of my saddle, and he wished to come too, to see 
all the things you show me, so I gave the order very quietly, and we came out of 


the little door together. And so we are here! Salaam, baba,’ he said patronisingly 
to the child at his side, and the child, slowly and gravely, raised his hand to his 
forehead, still gazing with fixed, incurious eyes on the stranger. Then he 
whispered something that made the Maharaj Kunwar laugh. ‘He says,’ said the 
Maharaj Kunwar, ‘that you are not so big as he thought. His mother told him that 
you were stronger than any man, but some of these troopers are bigger than you.’ 

‘Well, what do you want me to do?’ asked Tarvin. 

‘Show him your gun, and how you shoot rupees, and what you do that makes 
horses quiet when they kick, and all those things.’ 

‘All right,’ said Tarvin. ‘But I can’t show them here, Come over to Mr. Estes 
with me.’ 

‘T do not like to go there. My monkey is dead. And I do not think Kate would 
like to see us. She is always crying now. She took me up to the palace yesterday, 
and this morning I went to her again; but she would not see me.’ 

Tarvin could have hugged the child for the blessed assurance that Kate at least 
still lived. ‘Isn’t she at the hospital, then?’ he asked thickly. 

‘Oh, the hospital has all gone phut. There are no women now. They all ran 
away.’ 

‘No!’ cried Tarvin. ‘Say that again, little man. What for?’ 

‘Devils,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar briefly. ‘What do I know? It was some 
women’s talk. Show him how you ride, Tarvin Sahib.’ 

Again Umr Singh whispered to his companion, and put one leg over the side 
of the barouche. ‘He says he will ride in front of you, as I told him I did,’ 
interpreted the Prince. ‘Gurdit Singh, dismount!’ 

A trooper flung himself out of the saddle on the word, and stood to attention at 
the horse’s head. Tarvin, smiling to himself at the perfection of his opportunity, 
said nothing, but leapt into the saddle, picked Umr Singh out of his barouche, 
and placed him carefully before him. 

‘Sitabhai would be rather restless if she could see me,’ he murmured to 
himself, as he tucked his arm round the lithe little figure. ‘I don’t think there will 
be any Juggutting while I carry this young man in front of me.’ 

As the escort opened to allow Tarvin to take his place at their head, a 
wandering priest, who had been watching the episode from a little distance, 
turned and shouted with all the strength of his lungs across the plain, in the 
direction of the city. The cry was taken up by unseen voices, passed on to the 
city walls, and died away on the sands beyond. 

Umr Singh smiled, as the horse began to trot, and urged Tarvin to go faster. 
This the Maharaj forbade. He wished to see the sight comfortably from his seat 
in the barouche. As he passed the gipsy camp, men and women threw 


themselves down on the sands, crying, ‘Jai! Jungle da Badshah jai!’ and the faces 
of the troopers darkened. 

‘That means,’ cried the Maharaj Kunwar, ‘Victory to the King of the Desert. I 
have no money to give them. Have you, Tarvin Sahib.’ 

In his joy at being now safely on his way to Kate, Tarvin could have flung 
everything he possessed to the crowd — almost the Naulahka itself. He emptied 
a handful of copper and small silver among them, and the cry rose again, but 
bitter laughter was, mingled with it, and the gipsy folk called to each other, 
mocking.. The Maharaj Kunwar’s face turned scarlet. He leaned forward 
listening for an instant, and then shouted, ‘By Indur, it is for him! Scatter their 
tents!’ At a wave of his hand the escort, wheeling, plunged through the camp in 
line, driving the light ash of the fires up in clouds, slashing the donkeys with the 
flat of their swords until they stampeded, and carrying away the frail brown tents 
on the butts of their reversed lances. 

Tarvin looked on contentedly at the dispersal of the group, which he knew 
would have stopped him if he had been alone. 

Umr Singh bit his lip. Then, turning to the Maharaj Kunwar, he smiled, and 
put forward from his belt the hilt of his sword in sign of fealty. 

‘It is just, my brother,’ he said in the vernacular. ‘But I’ — here he raised his 
voice a little — ’would not drive the gipsy folk too far. They always return.’ 

‘Ay,’ cried a voice from the huddled crowd, watching the wreck of the camp, 
significantly, ‘gipsies always return, my King.’ 

‘So does a dog,’ said the Maharaj, between his teeth. ‘Both are kicked. Drive 
on.’ 

And a pillar of dust came to Estes’s house, Tarvin riding in safety in the midst 
of it. 

Telling the boys to play until he came out, he swept into the house, taking the 
steps two at a time, and discovered Kate in a dark corner of the, parlour with a 
bit of sewing in her hand. As she looked up he saw that she was crying. 

‘Nick!’ she exclaimed voicelessly. ‘Nick!’ He had stopped, hesitating on the 
threshold; she dropped her work, and rose breathless. ‘You have come back! It is 
you! You are alive!’ 

Tarvin smiled, and held out his arms. ‘Come and see!’ She took a step 
forward. 

‘Oh, I was afraid — — ’ 

‘Come!’ 

She went doubtfully toward him. He caught her fast, and held her in his arms. 

For a long minute she let her head lie on his breast. Then she looked up. ‘This 
isn’t what I meant,’ she protested. 


‘Oh, don’t try to improve on it!’ Tarvin said hastily. 

‘She tried to poison me. I was sure when I heard nothing that she must have 
killed you. I fancied horrible things.’ 

‘Poor child! And your hospital has gone wrong! You have been having a hard 
time. But we will change all that. We must leave as soon as you can get ready. 
I’ve nipped her claws for a moment; I’m holding a hostage. But we can’t keep 
that up for ever. We must get away.’ 

“We!’ she repeated feebly. 

‘Well, do you want to go alone?’ 

She smiled as she released herself. ‘I want you to.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Tm not worth thinking of. I have failed. Everything I meant to do has fallen 
about me in a heap. I feel burnt out, Nick — burnt out!’ 

‘All right! We’ll put in new works and launch you on a fresh system. That’s 
what I want. There shall be nothing to remind you that you ever saw Rhatore, 
dear.’ 

‘It was a mistake,’ she said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Everything. My coming. My thinking I could do it. It’s not a girl’s work. It’s 
my work, perhaps; but it’s not for me. I have given it up, Nick. Take me home.’ 

Tarvin gave an unbecoming shout of joy, and folded her in his arms again. He 
told her that they must be married at once, and start that night, if she could 
manage it; and Kate, dreading what might befall him, assented doubtfully. She 
spoke of preparations; but Tarvin said that they would prepare after they had 
done it. They could buy things at Bombay — stacks of things. He was sweeping 
her forward with the onrush of his extempore plans, when she said suddenly, 
‘But what of the dam, Nick? You can’t leave that.’ 

‘Shucks!’ exclaimed Tarvin heartily. ‘You don’t suppose there’s any gold in 
the old river, do you?’ 

She recoiled quickly from his arms, staring at him in accusation and reproach. 

‘Do you mean that you have always known that there was no gold there?’she 
asked. 

Tarvin pulled himself together quickly; but not so quickly that she did not 
catch the confession in his eye. 

‘T see you have,’ she said coldly. 

Tarvin measured the crisis which had suddenly descended on him out of the 
clouds; he achieved an instantaneous change of front, and met her smiling. 

‘Certainly,’ he said; ‘I have been working it as a blind.’ 

‘A blind?’ she repeated. “To cover what?’ 


“You.” 

‘What do you mean?’ she inquired, with a look in her eyes which made him 
uncomfortable. 

‘The Indian Government allows no one to remain in the State without a 
definite purpose. I couldn’t tell Colonel Nolan that I had come courting you, 
could I?’ 

‘I don’t know. But you could have avoided taking the Maharajah’s money to 
carry out this — this plan. An honest man would have avoided that.’ 

‘Oh, look here!’ exclaimed Tarvin. 

‘How could you cheat the King into thinking that there was a reason for your 
work, how could you let him give you the labour of a thousand men, how could 
you take his money? O Nick!’ 

He gazed at her for a vacant and hopeless minute. ‘Why, Kate,’ he exclaimed, 
‘do you know you are talking of the most stupendous joke the Indian empire has 
witnessed since the birth of time?’ 

This was pretty good, but it was not good enough. He plunged for a stronger 
hold as she answered, with a perilous little note of breakdown in her voice, ‘You 
make it worse.’ 

“Well, your sense of humour never was your strongest point, you know, Kate.’ 
He took the seat next her, leaned over and took her hand, as he went on. ‘Doesn’t 
it strike you as rather amusing, though, after all, to rip up half a state to be near a 
very small little girl — a very sweet, very extra lovely little girl, but still a rather 
tiny little girl in proportion to the size of the Amet valley? Come — doesn’t it?’ 

‘Is that all you have to say?’ asked she. Tarvin turned pale. He knew the tone 
off finality he heard in her voice; it went with a certain look of scorn when she 
spoke of any form of moral baseness that moved her. He recognised his 
condemnation in it and shuddered. In the moment that passed, while he still kept 
silence, he recognised this for the crisis of his life. Then he took strong hold of 
himself, and said quietly, easily, unscrupulously — 

‘Why, you don’t suppose that I’m not going to ask the Maharajah for his bills 
do you?’ 

She gasped a little. Her acquaintance with Tarvin did not help her to follow his 
dizzying changes of front. His bird’s skill to make his level flight, his reeling 
dips and circling returns upon himself, all seem part of a single impulse, must 
ever remain confusing to her. But she rightly believed in his central intention to 
do the square thing, if he could find out what it was; and her belief in his general 
strength helped her not to see at this moment that he was deriving his sense of 
the square thing from herself. She could not know, and probably could not have 
imagined, how little his own sense of the square thing had to do with any system 


of morality, and how entirely he must always define morality as what pleased 
Kate. Other women liked confections; she preferred morality, and he meant she 
should have it, if he had to turn pirate to get it for her. 

“You didn’t think I wasn’t paying for the show?’ he pursued bravely; but in his 
heart he was saying, ‘She loathes it. She hates it. Why didn’t I think; why didn’t 
I think?’ He added aloud, ‘I had my fun, and now I’ve got you. You’re both 
cheap at the price, and I’m going, to step up and pay it like a little man. You 
must know that!’ 

His smile met no answering smile. He mopped his forehead and stared 
anxiously at her. All the easiness in the world couldn’t make him sure what she 
would say next. She said nothing, and he had to go on desperately, with a cold 
fear gathering about his heart. ‘Why, it’s just like me, isn’t it, Kate, to work a 
scheme on the old Maharajah? It’s like a man who owns a mine that’s turning 
out $2000 a month, to rig a game out in this desert country to do a confiding 
Indian Prince out of a few thousand rupees?’ He advanced this recently inspired 
conception of his conduct with an air of immemorial familiarity, born of 
desperation. 

“What mine?’ she asked, with dry lips. 

‘The “Lingering Lode,” of course. You’ve heard me speak of it?’ 

“Yes, but I didn’t know — —’ 

‘That it was doing that? Well, it is — right along. Want to see the assay?’ 


‘No,’ she answered. ‘No. But that makes you — — Why, but, Nick, that 
makes you — —’ 

‘A rich man? Moderately, while the lead holds out. Too rich for petty larceny, 
I guess.’ 


He was joking for his life. The heart-sickening seriousness of his 
unseriousness was making a hole in his head; the tension was too much for him. 
In the mad fear of that moment his perceptions doubled their fineness. 
Something went through him as he said ‘larceny.’ Then his heart stopped. A sure, 
awful, luminous perception leaped upon him, and he knew himself for lost. 

If she hated this, what would she say to the other? Innocent, successful, 
triumphant, even gay it seemed to him; but what to her? He turned sick. 

Kate or the Naulahka. He must choose. The Naulahka or Kate? 

‘Don’t make light of it,’ she was saying. ‘You would be just as honest if you 
couldn’t afford it, Nick. Ah,’ she went on, laying her hand on his lightly, in mute 
petition for having even seemed to doubt him, ‘I know you, Nick! You like to 
make the better seem the worse reason; you like to pretend to be wicked. But 
who is so honest? O Nick! I knew you had to be true. If you weren’t, everything 
else would be wrong.’ 


He took her in his arms. ‘Would it, little girl?’ he asked, looking down at her. 
“We must keep the other things right, then, at any expense.’ 

He heaved a deep sigh as he stooped and kissed her. 

‘Have you such a thing as a box?’ he asked, after a long pause. 

‘Any sort of box?’ asked Kate bewilderedly. 

‘No — well, it ought to be the finest box in the world, but I suppose one of 
those big grape boxes will do. It isn’t every day that one sends presents to a 
queen.’ 

Kate handed him a large chip box in which long green grapes from Kabul had 
been packed. Discoloured cotton wool lay at the bottom. 

‘That was sold at the door the other day,’ she said. ‘Is it big enough?’ 

Tarvin turned away without answering, emptied something that clicked like a 
shower of pebbles upon the wool, and sighed deeply: Topaz was in that box. The 
voice of the Maharaj Kunwar lifted itself from the next room. 

‘Tarvin Sahib — Kate, we have eaten all the fruit, and now we want to do 
something else.’ 

‘One moment, little man,’ said Tarvin. With his back still toward Kate, he 
drew his hand caressingly, for the last time, over the blazing heap at the bottom 
of the box, fondling the stones one by one. The great green emerald pierced him, 
he thought, with a reproachful gaze. A mist crept into his eyes the diamond was 
too bright. He shut the lid down upon the box hastily, and put it into Kate’s 
hands with a decisive gesture; he made her hold it while he tied it in silence. 
Then, in a voice not his, he asked her to take the box to Sitabhai with his 
compliments. ‘No,’ he continued, seeing the alarm in her eyes. ‘She won’t — she 
daren’t hurt you now. Her child’s coming along with us; and Pll go with you, of 
course, as far as I can. Glory be, it’s the last journey that you’ ll ever undertake in 
this infernal land. The last but one, that’s to say. We live at high pressure in 
Rhatore — too high pressure for me. Be quick, if you love me.’ 

Kate hastened, to put on her helmet, while Tarvin amused the two princes by 
allowing them to, inspect his revolver, and promising at some more fitting 
season to shoot as many coins as they should demand. The lounging escort at the 
door was suddenly scattered by. a trooper from without, who flung his horse 
desperately through their ranks, shouting, ‘A letter for Tarvin Sahib!’ 

Tarvin stepped into the verandah, took a crumpled half-sheet of paper from the 
outstretched hand, and read these words, traced painfully and laboriously in an 
unformed round hand: — 

‘DEAR MR. TARVIN — Give me the boy and keep the other thing. Your 
affectionate FRIEND.’ 

Tarvin chuckled and thrust the note into his waistcoat pocket. ‘There is no 


answer,’ he said — and to himself: “You’re a thoughtful girl, Sitabhai, but I’m 
afraid you’re just a little too thoughtful. That boy’s wanted for the next halfhour. 
Are you ready, Kate?’ 

The princes lamented loudly when they were told that Tarvin was riding over 
to the palace at once, and that, if they hoped for further entertainment, they must 
both go with him. ‘We will go into the great Durbar Hall,’ said the Maharaj 
Kunwar consolingly to his companion at last, ‘and make all the music-boxes 
play together.’ 

‘I want to see that man shoot,’ said Umr Singh. ‘I want to see him shoot 
something dead. I do not wish to go to the palace.’ 

“You’ll ride on my horse,’ said Tarvin, when the answer had been interpreted, 
‘and Pll make him gallop all the way. Say, Prince, how fast do you think your 
carriage can go?’ 

‘As fast as Miss Kate dares.’ 

Kate stepped in, and the cavalcade galloped to the palace, Tarvin riding 
always a little in front with Umr Singh clapping his hands on the saddle-bow. 

“We must pull up at Sitabhai’s wing, dear,’ Tarvin cried. “You won’t be afraid 
to walk in under the arch with me?’ 

‘T trust you, Nick,’ she answered simply, getting out of the carriage. 

‘Then go in to the women’s wing. Give the box into Sitabhai’s hands, and tell 
her that I sent it back. You’! find she knows my name.’ 

The horse trampled under the archway, Kate at its side, and Tarvin holding 
Umr Singh very much in evidence. The courtyard was empty, but as they came 
out into the sunshine by the central fountain the rustle and whisper behind the 
shutters rose, as the tiger-grass rustles when the wind blows through it. 

‘One minute, dear,’ said Tarvin, halting, ‘if you can bear this sun on your 
head.’ 

A door opened and a eunuch came out, beckoning silently to Kate. She 
followed him and disappeared, the door closing behind her. Tarvin’s heart rose 
into his mouth, and unconsciously he clasped Umr Singh so closely to his breast 
that the child cried out. 

The whisper rose, and it seemed to Tarvin as if some one were sobbing behind 
the shutters. Then followed a peal of low, soft laughter, and the muscles at the 
corner of Tarvin’s mouth relaxed. Umr Singh began to struggle in his arms. 

‘Not yet, young man. You must wait until — ah! thank God.’ 

Kate reappeared, her little figure framed against the darkness of the doorway. 
Behind her came the eunuch, crawling fearfully to Tarvin’s side. Tarvin smiled 
affably, and dropped the amazed young prince into his arms. Umr Singh was 
borne away kicking, and ere the left the courtyard Tarvin heard the dry roar of an 


angry child, followed by an unmistakable yelp of pain. Tarvin smiled. 

‘They spank young princes in Rajputana. That’s one step on the path to 
progress. What did she say, Kate?’ 

‘She said I was to be sure and tell you that she knew you were not afraid. “Tell 
Tarvin Sahib that I knew he was not afraid.” ‘ 

“Where’s Umr Singh?’ asked the Maharaj Kunwar from the barouche. 

‘He’s gone to his mother. I’m afraid I can’t amuse you just now, little man. 
I’ve forty thousand things to do, and no time to do them in. Tell me where your 
father is.’ 

‘I do not know. There has been trouble and crying in the palace. The women 
are always crying, and that makes my father angry. I shall stay at Mr. Estes’, and 
play with Kate.’ 

“Yes. Let him stay,’ said Kate quickly. ‘Nick, do you think I ought to leave 
him?’ 

‘That’s another of the things I must fix,’ said Tarvin. ‘But first I must find the 
Maharajah, if I have to dig up Rhatore for him. What’s that, little one?’ 

A trooper whispered to the young Prince. 

‘This man says that he is there,’ said the Maharaj Kunwar. ‘He has been there 
since two days. I also have wished to see him.’ 

‘Very good. Drive home, Kate. I’ ll wait here.’ 

He re-entered the archway, and reined up. Again the whisper behind the 
shutter rose; and a man from a doorway demanded his business. 

‘I must see the Maharajah,’ said Tarvin. 

‘Wait,’ said the man. And Tarvin waited for a full five minutes, using his time 
for concentrated thought. 

Then the Maharajah emerged, and amiability sat on every hair of his newly- 
oiled moustache. 

For some mysterious reason Sitabhai had withdrawn the light of her 
countenance from him for two days, and had sat raging in her own apartments. 
Now the mood had passed, and the gipsy would see him again. Therefore the 
Maharajah’s heart was glad within him; and wisely, as befitted the husband of 
many wives, he did not inquire too closely into the reasons that had led to the 
change. 

‘Ah, Tarvin Sahib,’ said he, ‘I have not seen you for long. What is the news 
from the dam? Is there anything to see?’ 

‘Maharajah Sahib, that’s what I’ve come to talk about. There is nothing to see, 
and I think that there is no gold to be got at.’ 

‘That is bad,’ said the King lightly. 

‘But there is a good deal to be seen, if you care to come along. I. don’t want to 


waste your money any more, now I’m sure of the fact; but, I don’t see the use of 
saving all the powder on the dam. There must be five hundred pounds of it.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said the Maharajah, whose mind was occupied with 
other things. 

‘Do you want to see the biggest explosion that you’ve ever seen in your life? 
Do you want to hear the earth shake, and see the rocks fly?’ 

The Maharajah’s face brightened. 

“Will it be seen from the palace?’ he said; ‘from the top of the palace?’ 

‘Oh yes. But the best place to watch it will be from the side of the river. I shall 
put the river back at five o’clock. It’s three o’clock now. Will you be there, 
Maharajah Sahib?’ 

‘T will be there. It will be a big tamasha. Five hundred pounds of powder! The 
earth will be rent in two.’ 

‘I should remark. And after that, Maharajah Sahib, I am going to be married; 
and then I am going away. Will you come to the wedding?’ 

The Maharajah shaded his eyes from the sunglare, and peered up at Tarvin 
under his turban. 

‘By God, Tarvin Sahib,’ said he, ‘you are a quick man. So you will marry the 
doctor-lady, and then you will go away? I will come to the wedding. I and Pertab 
Singh.’ 

The next two hours in the life of Nicholas Tarvin will never be adequately 
chronicled. There was a fierce need upon him to move mountains and shift the 
poles of the earth; there was a strong horse beneath him, and in his heart the 
knowledge that he had lost the Naulahka and gained Kate. When he appeared, a 
meteor amid the coolies on the dam, they understood, and a word was spoken 
that great things were toward. The gang foreman turned to his shouts, and 
learned that the order of the day was destruction — the one thing that the 
Oriental fully comprehends. 

They dismantled the powder-shed with outcries and fierce yells, hauled the 
bullock-carts from the crown of the dam, and dropped the derrick after them, and 
tore down the mat and grass coolie-lines. Then, Tarvin urging them always, they 
buried the powder-casks in the crown of the halfbuilt dam, piled the wrapped 
charges upon them, and shovelled fresh sand atop of all. 

It was a hasty onslaught, but the powder was at least all in one place; and it 
should be none of Tarvin’s fault if the noise and smoke at least did not delight 
the Maharajah. 

A little before five he came with his escort, and Tarvin, touching fire to a 
many-times-lengthened fuse, bade all men run back. The fire ate slowly the 
crown of the dam. Then with a dull roar the dam opened out its heart in a sheet 


of white flame, and the masses of flying earth darkened the smoke above. 

The ruin closed on itself for an instant ere the waters of the Amet plunged 
forward into the gap, made a boiling rapid, and then spread themselves lazily 
along their accustomed levels. 

The rain of things descending pitted the earth of the banks and threw the water 
in sheets and spurts. Then only the smoke and the blackened flanks of the dam, 
crumbling each minute as the river sucked them down, remained to tell of the 
work that had been. 

‘And now, Maharajah Sahib, what do I owe you?’ said Tarvin, after he had 
satisfied himself that none of the more reckless coolies had been killed. 

‘That was very fine,’ said the Maharajah. ‘I never saw that before. It is a pity 
that it cannot come again.’ 

“What do I owe you?’ repeated Tarvin. 

‘For that? Oh, they were my people. They ate a little grain, and many were 
from my jails. The powder was from the arsenal. What is the use to talk of 
paying? Am I a bunnia that I can tell what there is to pay? It was a fine tamasha. 
By God, there is no dam left at all.’ 

“You might let me put it right.’ 

‘Tarvin Sahib, if you waited one year, or perhaps two years, you would get a 
bill and besides, if anything was paid, the men who pay the convicts would take 
it all, and I should not be richer. They were my people, and the grain was cheap, 
and they have seen the tamasha. Enough. It is not good to talk of payment. Let 
us return to the city. By God, Tarvin Sahib, you are a quick man. Now there will 
be no one to play pachisi with me or to make me laugh. And the Maharaj 
Kunwar will be sorry also. But it is good that a man should marry. Yes, it is 
good. Why do you go, Tarvin Sahib? Is it an order of the Government?’ 

“Yes; the American Government. I am wanted there to help govern my State.’ 

‘No telegram has come for you,’ said the King simply. ‘But you are so quick.’ 

Tarvin laughed lightly, wheeled his horse, and was gone, leaving the King 
interested but unmoved. He had finally learned to accept Tarvin and his ways as 
a natural phenomenon beyond control. As he drew rein instinctively opposite the 
missionary’s door and looked for an instant at the city, the sense of the otherness 
of things daily seen that heralds swift coming change smote the mind of the 
American, and he shivered. ‘It was a bad dream — a very bad dream,’ he 
muttered, ‘and the worst of it is not one of the boys in Topaz would ever believe 
half of it.’ Then the eyes that swept the arid landscape twinkled with many 
reminiscences. “Tarvin, my boy, you’ve played with a kingdom, and for results it 
lays over monkeying with the buzz-saw. You were left when you sized this State 
up for a played-out hole in the ground; badly left. If you have been romping 


around six months after something you hadn’t the sabe to hold when you’d got it 
you’ve learned that much. . . . Topaz! Poor old Topaz!’ Again his eyes ran round 
the tawny horizon, and he laughed aloud. The little town under the shadow of 
Big Chief, ten thousand miles away and all ignorant of the mighty machinery 
that had moved on its behalf, would have resented that laugh; for Tarvin, fresh 
from events that had shaken Rhatore to its heart, was almost patronising the 
child of his ambition. 

He brought his hand down on his thigh with a smack, and turned his horse 
toward the telegraph-office. ‘How in the name of all that’s good and holy,’ said 
he, ‘am I to clear up this business with the Mutrie? Even a copy of the Naulahka 
in glass would make her mouth water.’ The horse cantered on steadily, and 
Tarvin dismissed the matter with a generous sweep of his free hand. ‘If I can 
stand it she can. But Pll prepare her by electricity.’ 

The dove-coloured telegraph-operator and Postmaster—General of the State 
remembers even today how the Englishman who was not an Englishman, and, 
therefore, doubly incomprehensible, climbed for the last time up the narrow 
stairs, sat down in the broken chair, and demanded absolute silence; how, at the 
end of fifteen minutes’ portentous meditation and fingering of a thin moustache, 
he sighed heavily as is the custom of Englishmen when they have eaten that 
which disagrees with them, waved the operator aside, called up the next office, 
and clicked off a message with a haughty and high-stepping action of the hands. 
How he lingered long and lovingly over the last click, applied his ear to the 
instrument as though it could answer, and turning with a large sweet smile said, 
— ‘Finis, Babu. Make a note of that,’ and swept forth chanting the war-cry of his 
State. 


It is not wealth nor rank nor state, 
But get-up-and-git that makes men great. 
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The bullock-cart creaked down the road to Rawut junction in the first flush of 
a purple evening, and the low ranges of the Aravallis showed as many coloured 
cloud banks against the turquoise sky-line. Behind it the red rock of Rhatore 
burned angrily on the yellow floors of the desert, speckled with the shadows of 
the browsing camels. Overhead the crane and the wild duck were flocking back 
to their beds in the reeds, and grey monkeys, family by family, sat on the 
roadside, their arms round one another’s necks. The evening star came up from 
behind a jagged peak of rock and brushwood, so that its reflection might swim 
undisturbed at the bottom of an almost dried reservoir, buttressed with time- 


yellowed marble and flanked with silver plume-grass. Between the star and the 
earth wheeled huge fox-headed bats and night-jars hawking for the feather- 
winged moths. The buffaloes had left their water-holes, and the cattle were lying 
down for the night. Then villagers in far-away huts began to sing, and the 
hillsides were studded with home lights. The bullocks grunted as the driver 
twisted their tails, and the high grass by the roadside brushed with the wash of a 
wave of the open beach against the slow-turning tyres. 

The first breath of a cold-weather night made Kate wrap her rugs about her 
more closely. Tarvin was sitting at the back of the cart, swinging his legs and 
staring at Rhatore before the bends of the roads should hide it, The realisation of 
defeat, remorse, and the torture of an over well-trained conscience were yet to 
come to Kate. In that hour, luxuriously disposed upon many cushions, she 
realised nothing more than a woman’s complete contentment with the fact that 
there was a man in the world to do things for her, though she had not yet learned 
to lose her interest in how they were done. 

The reiterated and passionate farewells of the women in the palace, and the 
cyclonic sweep of a wedding at which Nick had refused to efface himself as a 
bridegroom should, but had flung all their world forward on the torrent of his 
own vitality, had worn her out. The yearning of homesickness — she had seen it 
in Mrs. Estes’ wet eyes at the missionary’s house an hour before — lay strong 
upon her, and she would fain have remembered her plunge into the world’s evil 
as a dream of the night, but — 

‘Nick,’ she said, softly. 

‘What is it, little woman?’ 

‘Oh, nothing: I was thinking. Nick, what did you do about the Maharaj 
Kunwar?’ 

‘He’s fixed, or Pm mistaken. Don’t worry your head about that. After Pd 
explained a thing or two to old man Nolan he seemed to think well of inviting 
that young man to board with him until he starts for the Mayo College. Tumble?’ 

‘His poor mother! If only I could have — —’ 

‘But you couldn’t, little woman. Hi! Look quick, Kate! There she goes! The 
last of Rhatore.’ 

A string of coloured lights, high up on the hanging gardens of the palace; was 
being blotted out behind the velvet blackness of a hill shoulder. Tarvin leaped to 
his feet, caught the side of the cart, and bowed profoundly after the Oriental 
manner. 

The lights disappeared one by one, even as the glories of a necklace had 
slidden into a Kabuli grape-box, till there remained only the flare from a window 
on a topmost bastion — a point of light as red and as remote as the blaze of the 


Black Diamond. That passed too, and the soft darkness rose out of the earth fold 
upon fold wrapping the man and the woman. 

‘After all,’ said Tarvin, addressing the newlighted firmament, ‘that was 
distinctly a side issue.’ 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
—— 


This 1897 novel follows the adventures of fifteen-year-old Harvey Cheyne Jr., 
who is the arrogant and spoiled son of a railroad tycoon. The novel originally 
appeared as a Serialisation in McClure’s magazine, beginning in the November 
1896 edition. The book’s title originates from the ballad “Mary Ambree”, which 
begins with, “When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt”. 
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CHAPTER I 


The weather door of the smoking-room had been left open to the North Atlantic 
fog, as the big liner rolled and lifted, whistling to warn the fishing-fleet. 

“That Cheyne boy’s the biggest nuisance aboard,” said a man in a frieze 
overcoat, shutting the door with a bang. “He isn’t wanted here. He’s too fresh.” 

A white-haired German reached for a sandwich, and grunted between bites: “I 
know der breed. Ameriga is full of dot kind. I dell you you should imbort ropes’ 
ends free under your dariff.” 

“Pshaw! There isn’t any real harm to him. He’s more to be pitied than 
anything,” a man from New York drawled, as he lay at full length along the 
cushions under the wet skylight. “They’ve dragged him around from hotel to 
hotel ever since he was a kid. I was talking to his mother this morning. She’s a 
lovely lady, but she don’t pretend to manage him. He’s going to Europe to finish 
his education.” 

“Education isn’t begun yet.” This was a Philadelphian, curled up in a corner. 
“That boy gets two hundred a month pocket-money, he told me. He isn’t sixteen 
either.” 

“Railroads, his father, aind’t it?” said the German. 

“Yep. That and mines and lumber and shipping. Built one place at San Diego, 
the old man has; another at Los Angeles; owns half a dozen railroads, half the 
lumber on the Pacific slope, and lets his wife spend the money,” the 
Philadelphian went on lazily. “The West don’t suit her, she says. She just tracks 
around with the boy and her nerves, trying to find out what’ll amuse him, I 
guess. Florida, Adirondacks, Lakewood, Hot Springs, New York, and round 
again. He isn’t much more than a second-hand hotel clerk now. When he’s 
finished in Europe he’ll be a holy terror.” 

“What’s the matter with the old man attending to him personally?” said a 
voice from the frieze ulster. 

“Old man’s piling up the rocks. ‘Don’t want to be disturbed, I guess. He’ll 
find out his error a few years from now. ‘Pity, because there’s a heap of good in 
the boy if you could get at it.” 

“Mit a rope’s end; mit a rope’s end!” growled the German. 

Once more the door banged, and a slight, slim-built boy perhaps fifteen years 
old, a half-smoked cigarette hanging from one corner of his mouth, leaned in 
over the high footway. His pasty yellow complexion did not show well on a 
person of his years, and his look was a mixture of irresolution, bravado, and very 
cheap smartness. He was dressed in a cherry-coloured blazer, knickerbockers, 


red stockings, and bicycle shoes, with a red flannel cap at the back of the head. 
After whistling between his teeth, as he eyed the company, he said in a loud, 
high voice: “Say, it’s thick outside. You can hear the fish-boats squawking all 
around us. Say, wouldn’t it be great if we ran down one?” 

“Shut the door, Harvey,” said the New Yorker. “Shut the door and stay 
outside. You’re not wanted here.” 

“Who’ll stop me?” he answered, deliberately. “Did you pay for my passage, 
Mister Martin? ‘Guess I’ve as good right here as the next man.” 

He picked up some dice from a checkerboard and began throwing, right hand 
against left. 

“Say, gen’elmen, this is deader’n mud. Can’t we make a game of poker 
between us?” 

There was no answer, and he puffed his cigarette, swung his legs, and 
drummed on the table with rather dirty fingers. Then he pulled out a roll of bills 
as if to count them. 

“How’s your mamma this afternoon?” a man said. “I didn’t see her at lunch.” 

“In her state-room, I guess. She’s ‘most always sick on the ocean. I’m going 
to give the stewardess fifteen dollars for looking after her. I don’t go down more 
‘n I can avoid. It makes me feel mysterious to pass that butler’s-pantry place. 
Say, this is the first time I’ve been on the ocean.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize, Harvey.” 

“Who’s apologizing? This is the first time I’ve crossed the ocean, gen’elmen, 
and, except the first day, I haven’t been sick one little bit. No, sir!” He brought 
down his fist with a triumphant bang, wetted his finger, and went on counting the 
bills. 

“Oh, you’re a high-grade machine, with the writing in plain sight,” the 
Philadelphian yawned. “You’ll blossom into a credit to your country if you don’t 
take care.” 

“I know it. I’m an American — first, last, and all the time. Pll show ‘em that 
when I strike Europe. Piff! My cig’s out. I can’t smoke the truck the steward 
sells. Any gen’elman got a real Turkish cig on him?” 

The chief engineer entered for a moment, red, smiling, and wet. “Say, Mac,” 
cried Harvey cheerfully, “how are we hitting it?” 

“Vara much in the ordinary way,” was the grave reply. “The young are as 
polite as ever to their elders, an’ their elders are e’en tryin’ to appreciate it.” 

A low chuckle came from a corner. The German opened his cigar-case and 
handed a skinny black cigar to Harvey. 

“Dot is der broper apparatus to smoke, my young friendt,” he said. “You vill 
dry it? Yes? Den you vill be efer so happy.” 


Harvey lit the unlovely thing with a flourish: he felt that he was getting on in 
grownup society. 

“Tt would take more ‘n this to keel me over,” he said, ignorant that he was 
lighting that terrible article, a Wheeling “stogie”. 

“Dot we shall bresently see,” said the German. “Where are we now, Mr. 
Mactonal’?” 

“Just there or thereabouts, Mr. Schaefer,” said the engineer. “We’ll be on the 
Grand Bank to-night; but in a general way o’ speakin’, we’re all among the 
fishing-fleet now. We’ve shaved three dories an’ near scalped the boom off a 
Frenchman since noon, an’ that’s close sailing’, ye may say.” 

“You like my cigar, eh?” the German asked, for Harvey’s eyes were full of 
tears. 

“Fine, full flavor,” he answered through shut teeth. “Guess we’ve slowed 
down a little, haven’t we? Pll skip out and see what the log says.” 

“T might if I vhas you,” said the German. 

Harvey staggered over the wet decks to the nearest rail. He was very unhappy; 
but he saw the deck-steward lashing chairs together, and, since he had boasted 
before the man that he was never seasick, his pride made him go aft to the 
second-saloon deck at the stern, which was finished in a turtle-back. The deck 
was deserted, and he crawled to the extreme end of it, near the flag-pole. There 
he doubled up in limp agony, for the Wheeling “stogie” joined with the surge 
and jar of the screw to sieve out his soul. His head swelled; sparks of fire danced 
before his eyes; his body seemed to lose weight, while his heels wavered in the 
breeze. He was fainting from seasickness, and a roll of the ship tilted him over 
the rail on to the smooth lip of the turtle-back. Then a low, gray mother-wave 
swung out of the fog, tucked Harvey under one arm, so to speak, and pulled him 
off and away to leeward; the great green closed over him, and he went quietly to 
sleep. 

He was roused by the sound of a dinner-horn such as they used to blow at a 
summer-school he had once attended in the Adirondacks. Slowly he remembered 
that he was Harvey Cheyne, drowned and dead in mid-ocean, but was too weak 
to fit things together. A new smell filled his nostrils; wet and clammy chills ran 
down his back, and he was helplessly full of salt water. When he opened his 
eyes, he perceived that he was still on the top of the sea, for it was running round 
him in silver-coloured hills, and he was lying on a pile of half-dead fish, looking 
at a broad human back clothed in a blue jersey. 

“Tt’s no good,” thought the boy. “I’m dead, sure enough, and this thing is in 
charge.” 

He groaned, and the figure turned its head, showing a pair of little gold rings 


half hidden in curly black hair. 

“Aha! You feel some pretty well now?” it said. “Lie still so: we trim better.” 

With a swift jerk he sculled the flickering boat-head on to a foamless sea that 
lifted her twenty full feet, only to slide her into a glassy pit beyond. But this 
mountain-climbing did not interrupt blue-jersey’s talk. “Fine good job, I say, that 
I catch you. Eh, wha-at? Better good job, I say, your boat not catch me. How you 
come to fall out?” 

“T was sick,” said Harvey; “sick, and couldn’t help it.” 

“Just in time I blow my horn, and your boat she yaw a little. Then I see you 
come all down. Eh, wha-at? I think you are cut into baits by the screw, but you 
dreeft — dreeft to me, and I make a big fish of you. So you shall not die this 
time.” 

“Where am I?” said Harvey, who could not see that life was particularly safe 
where he lay. 

“You are with me in the dory — Manuel my name, and I come from schooner 
We’re Here of Gloucester. I live to Gloucester. By-and-by we get supper. Eh, 
wha-at?” 

He seemed to have two pairs of hands and a head of cast-iron, for, not content 
with blowing through a big conch-shell, he must needs stand up to it, swaying 
with the sway of the flat-bottomed dory, and send a grinding, thuttering shriek 
through the fog. How long this entertainment lasted, Harvey could not 
remember, for he lay back terrified at the sight of the smoking swells. He fancied 
he heard a gun and a horn and shouting. Something bigger than the dory, but 
quite as lively, loomed alongside. Several voices talked at once; he was dropped 
into a dark, heaving hole, where men in oilskins gave him a hot drink and took 
off his clothes, and he fell asleep. 

When he waked he listened for the first breakfast-bell on the steamer, 
wondering why his state-room had grown so small. Turning, he looked into a 
narrow, triangular cave, lit by a lamp hung against a huge square beam. A three- 
comered table within arm’s reach ran from the angle of the bows to the foremast. 
At the after end, behind a well-used Plymouth stove, sat a boy about his own 
age, with a flat red face and a pair of twinkling gray eyes. He was dressed in a 
blue jersey and high rubber boots. Several pairs of the same sort of foot-wear, an 
old cap, and some worn-out woollen socks lay on the floor, and black and yellow 
oilskins swayed to and fro beside the bunks. The place was packed as full of 
smells as a bale is of cotton. The oilskins had a peculiarly thick flavor of their 
own which made a sort of background to the smells of fried fish, burnt grease, 
paint, pepper, and stale tobacco; but these, again, were all hooped together by 
one encircling smell of ship and salt water. Harvey saw with disgust that there 


were no sheets on his bed-place. He was lying on a piece of dingy ticking full of 
lumps and nubbles. Then, too, the boat’s motion was not that of a steamer. She 
was neither sliding nor rolling, but rather wriggling herself about in a silly, 
aimless way, like a colt at the end of a halter. Water-noises ran by close to his 
ear, and beams creaked and whined about him. All these things made him grunt 
despairingly and think of his mother. 

“Feelin’ better?” said the boy, with a grin. “Hev some coffee?” He brought a 
tin cup full and sweetened it with molasses. 

“Tsn’t there milk?” said Harvey, looking round the dark double tier of bunks as 
if he expected to find a cow there. 

“Well, no,” said the boy. “Ner there ain’t likely to be till ‘baout mid- 
September. “Tain’t bad coffee. I made it.” 

Harvey drank in silence, and the boy handed him a plate full of pieces of crisp 
fried pork, which he ate ravenously. 

“T’ve dried your clothes. Guess they’ve shrunk some,” said the boy. “They 
ain’t our style much — none of ‘em. Twist round an’ see if you’re hurt any.” 

Harvey stretched himself in every direction, but could not report any injuries. 

“That’s good,” the boy said heartily. “Fix yerself an’ go on deck. Dad wants to 
see you. I’m his son, — Dan, they call me, — an’ I’m cook’s helper an’ 
everything else aboard that’s too dirty for the men. There ain’t no boy here ‘cep’ 
me sence Otto went overboard — an’ he was only a Dutchy, an’ twenty year old 
at that. How’d you come to fall off in a dead flat ca’am?” 

““Twasn’t a calm,” said Harvey, sulkily. “It was a gale, and I was seasick. 
Guess I must have rolled over the rail.” 

“There was a little common swell yes’day an’ last night,” said the boy. “But ef 
thet’s your notion of a gale — — ” He whistled. “You’ll know more ‘fore 
you’re through. Hurry! Dad’s waitin’.” 

Like many other unfortunate young people, Harvey had never in all his life 
received a direct order — never, at least, without long, and sometimes tearful, 
explanations of the advantages of obedience and the reasons for the request. Mrs. 
Cheyne lived in fear of breaking his spirit, which, perhaps, was the reason that 
she herself walked on the edge of nervous prostration. He could not see why he 
should be expected to hurry for any man’s pleasure, and said so. “Your dad can 
come down here if he’s so anxious to talk to me. I want him to take me to New 
York right away. It’ll pay him.” 

Dan opened his eyes as the size and beauty of this joke dawned on him. “Say, 
Dad!” he shouted up the foc’sle hatch, “he says you kin slip down an’ see him ef 
you’re anxious that way. ‘Hear, Dad?” 

The answer came back in the deepest voice Harvey had ever heard from a 


human chest: “Quit foolin’, Dan, and send him to me.” 

Dan sniggered, and threw Harvey his warped bicycle shoes. There was 
something in the tones on the deck that made the boy dissemble his extreme rage 
and console himself with the thought of gradually unfolding the tale of his own 
and his father’s wealth on the voyage home. This rescue would certainly make 
him a hero among his friends for life. He hoisted himself on deck up a 
perpendicular ladder, and stumbled aft, over a score of obstructions, to where a 
small, thick-set, clean-shaven man with gray eyebrows sat on a step that led up 
to the quarter-deck. The swell had passed in the night, leaving a long, oily sea, 
dotted round the horizon with the sails of a dozen fishing-boats. Between them 
lay little black specks, showing where the dories were out fishing. The schooner, 
with a triangular riding-sail on the mainmast, played easily at anchor, and except 
for the man by the cabin-roof — ”house” they call it — she was deserted. 

“Mornin’ — Good afternoon, I should say. You’ve nigh slep’ the clock round, 
young feller,” was the greeting. 

“Mornin’,” said Harvey. He did not like being called “young feller”; and, as 
one rescued from drowning, expected sympathy. His mother suffered agonies 
whenever he got his feet wet; but this mariner did not seem excited. 

“Naow lets hear all abaout it. It’s quite providential, first an’ last, fer all 
concerned. What might be your name? Where from (we mistrust it’s Noo York), 
an’ where baound (we mistrust it’s Europe)?” 

Harvey gave his name, the name of the steamer, and a short history of the 
accident, winding up with a demand to be taken back immediately to New York, 
where his father would pay anything any one chose to name. 

“H’m,” said the shaven man, quite unmoved by the end of Harvey’s speech. “I 
can’t say we think special of any man, or boy even, that falls overboard from that 
kind o’ packet in a flat ca’am. Least of all when his excuse is that he’s seasick.” 

“Excuse!” cried Harvey. “D’you suppose I’d fall overboard into your dirty 
little boat for fun?” 

“Not knowin’ what your notions o’ fun may be, I can’t rightly say, young 
feller. But if I was you, I wouldn’t call the boat which, under Providence, was 
the means o’ savin’ ye, names. In the first place, it’s blame irreligious. In the 
second, it’s annoyin’ to my feelin’s — an’ I’m Disko Troop o’ the We’re Here o’ 
Gloucester, which you don’t seem rightly to know.” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” said Harvey. “I’m grateful enough for being 
saved and all that, of course! but I want you to understand that the sooner you 
take me back to New York the better it’ll pay you.” 

“Meanin’ — haow?” Troop raised one shaggy eyebrow over a suspiciously 
mild blue eye. 


“Dollars and cents,” said Harvey, delighted to think that he was making an 
impression. “Cold dollars and cents.” He thrust a hand into a pocket, and threw 
out his stomach a little, which was his way of being grand. “You’ve done the 
best day’s work you ever did in your life when you pulled me in. I’m all the son 
Harvey Cheyne has.” 

“He’s bin favoured,” said Disko, dryly. 

“And if you don’t know who Harvey Cheyne is, you don’t know much — 
that’s all. Now turn her around and let’s hurry.” 

Harvey had a notion that the greater part of America was filled with people 
discussing and envying his father’s dollars. 

“Mebbe I do, an’ mebbe I don’t. Take a reef in your stummick, young feller. 
It’s full o’ my vittles.” 

Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who was pretending to be busy by the 
stump-foremast, and blood rushed to his face. “We’ll pay for that too,” he said. 
“When do you suppose we shall get to New York?” 

“I don’t use Noo York any. Ner Boston. We may see Eastern Point about 
September; an’ your pa — I’m real sorry I hain’t heerd tell of him — may give 
me ten dollars efter all your talk. Then o’ course he mayn’t.” 

“Ten dollars! Why, see here, I — ” Harvey dived into his pocket for the wad 
of bills. All he brought up was a soggy packet of cigarettes. 

“Not lawful currency; an’ bad for the lungs. Heave ‘em overboard, young 
feller, and try agin.” 

“Tt’s been stolen!” cried Harvey, hotly. 

“You’ll hev to wait till you see your pa to reward me, then?” 

“A hundred and thirty-four dollars — all stolen,” said Harvey, hunting wildly 
through his pockets. “Give them back.” 

A curious change flitted across old Troop’s hard face. “What might you have 
been doin’ at your time o’ life with one hundred an’ thirty-four dollars, young 
feller?” 

“Tt was part of my pocket-money — for a month.” This Harvey thought would 
be a knock-down blow, and it was — indirectly. 

“Oh! One hundred and thirty-four dollars is only part of his pocket-money — 
for one month only! You don’t remember hittin’ anything when you fell over, do 
you? Crack agin a stanchion, le’s say. Old man Hasken o’ the East Wind” — 
Troop seemed to be talking to himself — ”he tripped on a hatch an’ butted the 
mainmast with his head — hardish. ‘Baout three weeks afterwards, old man 
Hasken he would hev it that the “East Wind” was a commerce-destroyin’ man- 
o’-war, an’ so he declared war on Sable Island because it was Bridish, an’ the 
shoals run aout too far. They sewed him up in a bed-bag, his head an’ feet 


appearin’, fer the rest o’ the trip, an’ now he’s to home in Essex playin’ with little 
rag dolls.” 

Harvey choked with rage, but Troop went on consolingly: “We’re sorry fer 
you. We’re very sorry fer you — an’ so young. We won’t say no more abaout the 
money, I guess.” 

“Course you won’t. You stole it.” 

“Suit yourself. We stole it ef it’s any comfort to you. Naow, abaout goin’ back. 
Allowin’ we could do it, which we can’t, you ain’t in no fit state to go back to 
your home, an’ we’ve jest come on to the Banks, workin’ fer our bread. We don’t 
see the ha’af of a hundred dollars a month, let alone pocket-money; an’ with 
good luck we’ll be ashore again somewheres abaout the first weeks o’ 
September.” 

“But — but it’s May now, and I can’t stay here doin’ nothing just because you 
want to fish. I can’t, I tell you!” 

“Right an’ jest; jest an’ right. No one asks you to do nothin’. There’s a heap as 
you can do, for Otto he went overboard on Le Have. I mistrust he lost his grip in 
a gale we f’und there. Anyways, he never come back to deny it. You’ve turned 
up, plain, plumb providential for all concerned. I mistrust, though, there’s ruther 
few things you kin do. Ain’t thet so?” 

“I can make it lively for you and your crowd when we get ashore,” said 
Harvey, with a vicious nod, murmuring vague threats about “piracy,” at which 
Troop almost — not quite — smiled. 

“Excep’ talk. I’d forgot that. You ain’t asked to talk more’n you’ve a mind to 
aboard the We’re Here. Keep your eyes open, an’ help Dan to do ez he’s bid, an’ 
sechlike, an’ I’ll give you — you ain’t wuth it, but PII give — ten an’ a ha’af a 
month; say thirty-five at the end o’ the trip. A little work will ease up your head, 
and you kin tell us all abaout your dad an’ your ma an’ your money afterwards.” 

“She’s on the steamer,” said Harvey, his eyes filling with tears. “Take me to 
New York at once.” 

“Poor woman — poor woman! When she has you back she’ll forgit it all, 
though. There’s eight of us on the We’re Here, an’ ef we went back naow — it’s 
more’n a thousand mile — we’d lose the season. The men they wouldn’t hev it, 
allowin’ I was agreeable.” 

“But my father would make it all right.” 

“He’d try. I don’t doubt he’d try,” said Troop; “but a whole season’s catch is 
eight men’s bread; an’ yov’ll be better in your health when you see him in the 
fall. Go forward an’ help Dan. It’s ten an’ a ha’af a month, e I said, an’ o’ course, 
all f’und, same e the rest 0’ us.” 

“Do you mean I’m to clean pots and pans and things?” said Harvey. 


“An’ other things. You’ve no call to shout, young feller.” 

“I won’t! My father will give you enough to buy this dirty little fish-kettle” — 
Harvey stamped on the deck — ”ten times over, if you take me to New York 
safe; and — and — you’re in a hundred and thirty by me, anyhow.” 

“Haow?” said Troop, the iron face darkening. 

“How? You know how, well enough. On top of all that, you want me to do 
menial work” — Harvey was very proud of that adjective — ”till the Fall. I tell 
you I will not. You hear?” 

Troop regarded the top of the mainmast with deep interest for a while, as 
Harvey harangued fiercely all around him. 

“Hsh!” he said at last. “I’m figurin’ out my responsibilities in my own mind. 
It’s a matter o’ jedgment.” 

Dan stole up and plucked Harvey by the elbow. “Don’t go to tamperin’ with 
Dad any more,” he pleaded. “You’ve called him a thief two or three times over, 
an’ he don’t take that from any livin’ bein’.” 

“T won’t!” Harvey almost shrieked, disregarding the advice, and still Troop 
meditated. 

“Seems kinder unneighbourly,” he said at last, his eye travelling down to 
Harvey. “I — don’t blame you, not a mite, young feeler, nor you won’t blame me 
when the bile’s out o’ your systim. Be sure you sense what I say? Ten an’ a ha’af 
fer second boy on the schooner — an’ all found — fer to teach you an’ fer the 
sake o’ your health. Yes or no?” 

“No!” said Harvey. “Take me back to New York or I?ll see you — ” 

He did not exactly remember what followed. He was lying in the scuppers, 
holding on to a nose that bled while Troop looked down on him serenely. 

“Dan,” he said to his son, “I was sot agin this young feeler when I first saw 
him on account o° hasty jedgments. Never you be led astray by hasty jedgments, 
Dan. Naow I’m sorry for him, because he’s clear distracted in his upper works. 
He ain’t responsible fer the names he’s give me, nor fer his other statements — 
nor fer jumpin’ overboard, which I’m abaout ha’af convinced he did. You be 
gentle with him, Dan, ‘r PI give you twice what I’ve give him. Them 
hemmeridges clears the head. Let him sluice it off!” 

Troop went down solemnly into the cabin, where he and the older men 
bunked, leaving Dan to comfort the luckless heir to thirty millions. 


CHAPTER II 


“I warned ye,” said Dan, as the drops fell thick and fast on the dark, oiled 
planking. “Dad ain’t noways hasty, but you fair earned it. Pshaw! there’s no 
sense takin’ on so.” Harvey’s shoulders were rising and falling in spasms of dry 
sobbing. “I know the feelin’. First time Dad laid me out was the last — and that 
was my first trip. Makes ye feel sickish an’ lonesome. I know.” 

“Tt does,’ moaned Harvey. “That man’s either crazy or drunk, and — and I 
can’t do anything.” 

“Don’t say that to Dad,” whispered Dan. “He’s set agin all liquor, an’ — well, 
he told me you was the madman. What in creation made you call him a thief? 
He’s my dad.” 

Harvey sat up, mopped his nose, and told the story of the missing wad of bills. 
“Tm not crazy,” he wound up. “Only — your father has never seen more than a 
five-dollar bill at a time, and my father could buy up this boat once a week and 
never miss it.” 

“You don’t know what the We’re Here’s worth. Your dad must hev a pile o’ 
money. How did he git it? Dad sez loonies can’t shake out a straight yarn. Go 
ahead.” 

“In gold mines and things, West.” 

“T’ve read o’ that kind o’ business. Out West, too? Does he go around with a 
pistol on a trick-pony, same ez the circus? They call that the Wild West, and I’ve 
heard that their spurs an’ bridles was solid silver.” 

“You are a chump!” said Harvey, amused in spite of himself. “My father 
hasn’t any use for ponies. When he wants to ride he takes his car.” 

“Haow? Lobster-car?” 

“No. His own private car, of course. You’ve seen a private car some time in 
your life?” 

“Slatin Beeman he hez one,” said Dan, cautiously. “I saw her at the Union 
Depot in Boston, with three niggers hoggin’ her run.” (Dan meant cleaning the 
windows.) “But Slatin Beeman he owns ‘baout every railroad on Long Island, 
they say, an’ they say he’s bought ‘baout ha’af Noo Hampshire an’ run a line 
fence around her, an’ filled her up with lions an’ tigers an’ bears an’ buffalo an’ 
crocodiles an’ such all. Slatin Beeman he’s a millionaire. I’ve seen his car. Yes?” 

“Well, my father’s what they call a multi-millionaire, and he has two private 
cars. One’s named for me, the ‘Harvey’, and one for my mother, the 
‘Constance’ .” 

“Hold on,” said Dan. “Dad don’t ever let me swear, but I guess you can. ‘Fore 


we go ahead, I want you to say hope you may die if you’re lyin’.” 

“Of course,” said Harvey. 

“The ain’t ‘niff. Say, ‘Hope I may die if I ain’t speaking’ truth.’” 

“Hope I may die right here,” said Harvey, “if every word I’ve spoken isn’t the 
cold truth.” 

“Hundred an’ thirty-four dollars an’ all?” said Dan. “I heard ye talkin’ to Dad, 
an’ I ha’af looked you’d be swallered up, same’s Jonah.” 

Harvey protested himself red in the face. Dan was a shrewd young person 
along his own lines, and ten minutes’ questioning convinced him that Harvey 
was not lying — much. Besides, he had bound himself by the most terrible oath 
known to boyhood, and yet he sat, alive, with a red-ended nose, in the scuppers, 
recounting marvels upon marvels. 

“Gosh!” said Dan at last from the very bottom of his soul when Harvey had 
completed an inventory of the car named in his honour. Then a grin of 
mischievous delight overspread his broad face. “I believe you, Harvey. Dad’s 
made a mistake fer once in his life.” 

“He has, sure,” said Harvey, who was meditating an early revenge. 

“He’ll be mad clear through. Dad jest hates to be mistook in his jedgments.” 
Dan lay back and slapped his thigh. “Oh, Harvey, don’t you spile the catch by 
lettin’ on.” 

“I don’t want to be knocked down again. I’ll get even with him, though.” 

“Never heard any man ever got even with dad. But he’d knock ye down again 
sure. The more he was mistook the more he’d do it. But gold-mines and pistols 

“T never said a word about pistols,” Harvey cut in, for he was on his oath. 

“Thet’s so; no more you did. Two private cars, then, one named fer you an’ 
one fer her; an’ two hundred dollars a month pocket-money, all knocked into the 
scuppers fer not workin’ fer ten an’ a ha’af a month! It’s the top haul o’ the 
season.” He exploded with noiseless chuckles. 

“Then I was right?” said Harvey, who thought he had found a sympathiser. 

“You was wrong; the wrongest kind o’ wrong! You take right hold an’ pitch in 
‘longside o’ me, or yov’ll catch it, an’ PII catch it fer backin’ you up. Dad always 
gives me double helps ‘cause I’m his son, an’ he hates favourin’ folk. ‘Guess 
you’re kinder mad at dad. I’ve been that way time an’ again. But dad’s a mighty 
jest man; all the fleet says so.” 

“Looks like justice, this, don’t it?” Harvey pointed to his outraged nose. 

“Thet’s nothin’. Lets the shore blood outer you. Dad did it for yer health. Say, 
though, I can’t have dealin’s with a man that thinks me or dad or any one on the 
We’re Here’s a thief. We ain’t any common wharf-end crowd by any manner 0’ 


means. We’re fishermen, an’ we’ve shipped together for six years an’ more. 
Don’t you make any mistake on that! I told ye dad don’t let me swear. He calls 
‘em vain oaths, and pounds me; but ef I could say what you said ‘baout your pap 
an’ his fixin’s, I’d say that ‘baout your dollars. I dunno what was in your pockets 
when I dried your kit, fer I didn’t look to see; but I’d say, using the very same 
words ez you used jest now, neither me nor dad — an’ we was the only two that 
teched you after you was brought aboard — knows anythin’ ‘baout the money. 
Thet’s my say. Naow?” 

The bloodletting had certainly cleared Harvey’s brain, and maybe the 
loneliness of the sea had something to do with it. “That’s all right,” he said. Then 
he looked down confusedly. “‘Seems to me that for a fellow just saved from 
drowning I haven’t been over and above grateful, Dan.” 

“Well, you was shook up and silly,” said Dan. “Anyway, there was only dad 
an’ me aboard to see it. The cook he don’t count.” 

“T might have thought about losing the bills that way,” Harvey said, half to 
himself, “instead of calling everybody in sight a thief. Where’s your father?” 

“In the cabin. What d’ you want o’ him again?” 

“You'll see,” said Harvey, and he stepped, rather groggily, for his head was 
still singing, to the cabin steps where the little ship’s clock hung in plain sight of 
the wheel. Troop, in the chocolate-and-yellow painted cabin, was busy with a 
note-book and an enormous black pencil which he sucked hard from time to 
time. 

“T haven’t acted quite right,” said Harvey, surprised at his own meekness. 

“What’s wrong naow?” said the skipper. “Walked into Dan, hev ye?” 

“No; it’s about you.” 

“T’m here to listen.” 

“Well, I — I’m here to take things back,” said Harvey very quickly. “When a 
man’s saved from drowning — ” he gulped. 

“Ey? You’ll make a man yet ef you go on this way.” 

“He oughtn’t begin by calling people names.” 

“Jest an’ right — right an’ jest,” said Troop, with the ghost of a dry smile. 

“So I’m here to say I’m sorry.” Another big gulp. 

Troop heaved himself slowly off the locker he was sitting on and held out an 
eleven-inch hand. “I mistrusted ‘twould do you sights o’ good; an’ this shows I 
weren’t mistook in my jedgments.” A smothered chuckle on deck caught his ear. 
“T am very seldom mistook in my jedgments.” The eleven-inch hand closed on 
Harvey’s, numbing it to the elbow. “We’ll put a little more gristle to that ‘fore 
we’ve done with you, young feller; an’ I don’t think any worse of ye fer anythin’ 
the’s gone by. You wasn’t fairly responsible. Go right abaout your business an’ 


you won’t take no hurt.” 

“You’re white,” said Dan, as Harvey regained the deck, flushed to the tips of 
his ears. 

“I don’t feel it,” said he. 

“T didn’t mean that way. I heard what Dad said. When Dad allows he don’t 
think the worse of any man, Dad’s give himself away. He hates to be mistook in 
his jedgments too. Ho! ho! Onct Dad has a jedgment, he’d sooner dip his colours 
to the British than change it. I’m glad it’s settled right eend up. Dad’s right when 
he says he can’t take you back. It’s all the livin’ we make here — fishin’. The 
men’ll be back like sharks after a dead whale in ha’af an hour.” 

“What for?” said Harvey. 

“Supper, 0’ course. Don’t your stummick tell you? You’ve a heap to learn.” 

“Guess I have,” said Harvey, dolefully, looking at the tangle of ropes and 
blocks overhead. 

“She’s a daisy,” said Dan, enthusiastically, misunderstanding the look. “Wait 
till our mainsail’s bent, an’ she walks home with all her salt wet. There’s some 
work first, though.” He pointed down into the darkness of the open main-hatch 
between the two masts. 

“What’s that for? It’s all empty,” said Harvey. 

“You an’ me an’ a few more hev got to fill it,” said Dan. “That’s where the fish 
goes.” 

“Alive?” said Harvey. 

“Well, no. They’re so’s to be ruther dead — an’ flat — an’ salt. There’s a 
hundred hogshead o’ salt in the bins, an’ we hain’t more’n covered our dunnage 
to now.” 

“Where are the fish, though?” 

“<In the sea they say, in the boats we pray,’” said Dan, quoting a fisherman’s 
proverb. “You come in last night with ‘baout forty of ‘em.” 

He pointed to a sort of wooden pen just in front of the quarter-deck. 

“You an’ me we’ll sluice that out when they’re through. ‘Send we’ll hev full 
pens to-night! I’ve seen her down ha’af a foot with fish waitin’ to clean, an’ we 
stood to the tables till we was splittin’ ourselves instid o’ them, we was so sleepy. 
Yes, they’re comm’ in naow.” Dan looked over the low bulwarks at half a dozen 
dories rowing towards them over the shining, silky sea. 

“T’ve never seen the sea from so low down,” said Harvey. “It’s fine.” 

The low sun made the water all purple and pinkish, with golden lights on the 
barrels of the long swells, and blue and green mackerel shades in the hollows. 
Each schooner in sight seemed to be pulling her dories towards her by invisible 
strings, and the little black figures in the tiny boats pulled like clockwork toys. 


“They’ve struck on good,” said Dan, between his half-shut eyes. “Manuel 
hain’t room fer another fish. Low ez a lily-pad in still water, Aeneid he?” 

“Which is Manuel? I don’t see how you can tell ‘em ‘way off, as you do.” 

“Last boat to the south’ard. He fund you last night,” said Dan, pointing. 
“Manuel rows Portugoosey; ye can’t mistake him. East 0’ him — he’s a heap 
better’n he rows — is Pennsylvania. Loaded with saleratus, by the looks of him. 
East o’ him — see how pretty they string out all along — with the humpy 
shoulders, is Long Jack. He’s a Galway man inhabitin’ South Boston, where they 
all live mostly, an’ mostly them Galway men are good in a boat. North, away 
yonder — you’ll hear him tune up in a minute is Tom Platt. Man-o’-war’s man 
he was on the old Ohio first of our navy, he says, to go araound the Horn. He 
never talks of much else, ‘cept when he sings, but he has fair fishin’ luck. There! 
What did I tell you?” 

A melodious bellow stole across the water from the northern dory. Harvey 
heard something about somebody’s hands and feet being cold, and then: 


“Bring forth the chart, the doleful chart, 
See where them mountings meet! 

The clouds are thick around their heads, 
The mists around their feet.” 


“Full boat,” said Dan, with a chuckle. “If he give us ‘O Captain’ it’s topping’ 
too!” 
The bellow continued: 


“And naow to thee, O Capting, 
Most earnestly I pray, 

That they shall never bury me 
In church or cloister gray.” 


“Double game for Tom Platt. He’ll tell you all about the old Ohio tomorrow. 
‘See that blue dory behind him? He’s my uncle, — Dad’s own brother, — an’ ef 
there’s any bad luck loose on the Banks she’ll fetch up agin Uncle Salters, sure. 
Look how tender he’s rowin’. PI lay my wage and share he’s the only man stung 
up to-day — an’ he’s stung up good.” 

“What’|l sting him?” said Harvey, getting interested. 

“Strawberries, mostly. Pumpkins, sometimes, an’ sometimes lemons an’ 
cucumbers. Yes, he’s stung up from his elbows down. That man’s luck’s 
perfectly paralyzin’. Naow we’ll take a-holt o’ the tackles an’ hist ‘em in. Is it 
true what you told me jest now, that you never done a hand’s turn o’ work in all 


your born life? Must feel kinder awful, don’t it?” 

“I’m going to try to work, anyway,” Harvey replied stoutly. “Only it’s all dead 
new.” 

“Lay a-holt o’ that tackle, then. Behind ye!” 

Harvey grabbed at a rope and long iron hook dangling from one of the stays of 
the mainmast, while Dan pulled down another that ran from something he called 
a “topping-lift,” as Manuel drew alongside in his loaded dory. The Portuguese 
smiled a brilliant smile that Harvey learned to know well later, and with a short- 
handled fork began to throw fish into the pen on deck. “Two hundred and thirty- 
one,” he shouted. 

“Give him the hook,” said Dan, and Harvey ran it into Manuel’s hands. He 
slipped it through a loop of rope at the dory’s bow, caught Dan’s tackle, hooked 
it to the stern-becket, and clambered into the schooner. 

“Pull!” shouted Dan, and Harvey pulled, astonished to find how easily the 
dory rose. 

“Hold on, she don’t nest in the crosstrees!” Dan laughed; and Harvey held on, 
for the boat lay in the air above his head. 

“Lower away,” Dan shouted, and as Harvey lowered, Dan swayed the light 
boat with one hand till it landed softly just behind the mainmast. “They don’t 
weigh nothin’ empty. Thet was right smart fer a passenger. There’s more trick to 
it in a Sea-way.” 

“Ah ha!” said Manuel, holding out a brown hand. “You are some pretty well 
now? This time last night the fish they fish for you. Now you fish for fish. Eh, 
wha-at?” 

“Pm — I’m ever so grateful,’ Harvey stammered, and his unfortunate hand 
stole to his pocket once more, but he remembered that he had no money to offer. 
When he knew Manuel better the mere thought of the mistake he might have 
made would cover him with hot, uneasy blushes in his bunk. 

“There is no to be thankful for to me!” said Manuel. “How shall I leave you 
dreeft, dreeft all around the Banks? Now you are a fisherman eh, wha-at? Ouh! 
Auh!” He bent backward and forward stiffly from the hips to get the kinks out of 
himself. 

“T have not cleaned boat to-day. Too busy. They struck on queek. Danny, my 
son, Clean for me.” 

Harvey moved forward at once. Here was something he could do for the man 
who had saved his life. 

Dan threw him a swab, and he leaned over the dory, mopping up the slime 
clumsily, but with great good-will. “Hike out the foot-boards; they slide in them 
grooves,” said Dan. “Swab ‘em an’ lay ‘em down. Never let a foot-board jam. Ye 


may want her bad some day. Here’s Long Jack.” 

A stream of glittering fish flew into the pen from a dory alongside. 

“Manuel, you take the tackle. Pll fix the tables. Harvey, clear Manuel’s boat. 
Long Jack’s nestin’ on the top of her.” 

Harvey looked up from his swabbing at the bottom of another dory just above 
his head. 

“Jest like the Injian puzzle-boxes, ain’t they?” said Dan, as the one boat 
dropped into the other. 

“Takes to ut like a duck to water,” said Long Jack, a grizzly-chinned, long- 
lipped Galway man, bending to and fro exactly as Manuel had done. Disko in the 
cabin growled up the hatchway, and they could hear him suck his pencil. 

“Wan hunder an’ forty-nine an’ a half-bad luck to ye, Discobolus!” said Long 
Jack. “I’m murderin’ meself to fill your pockuts. Slate ut for a bad catch. The 
Portugee has bate me.” 

Whack came another dory alongside, and more fish shot into the pen. 

“Two hundred and three. Let’s look at the passenger!” The speaker was even 
larger than the Galway man, and his face was made curious by a purple cut 
running slant-ways from his left eye to the right corner of his mouth. 

Not knowing what else to do, Harvey swabbed each dory as it came down, 
pulled out the foot-boards, and laid them in the bottom of the boat. 

“He’s caught on good,” said the scarred man, who was Toni Platt, watching 
him critically. “There are two ways o° doin’ everything. One’s fisher-fashion — 
any end first an’ a slippery hitch over all — an’ the other’s — ” 

“What we did on the old Ohio!” Dan interrupted, brushing into the knot of 
men with a long board on legs. “Get out o° here, Tom Platt, an’ leave me fix the 
tables.” 

He jammed one end of the board into two nicks in the bulwarks, kicked out 
the leg, and ducked just in time to avoid a swinging blow from the man-o’-war’s 
man. 

“An’ they did that on the Ohio, too, Danny. See?” said Tom Platt, laughing. 

“Guess they was swivel-eyed, then, fer it didn’t git home, and I know who’ll 
find his boots on the main-truck ef he don’t leave us alone. Haul ahead! I’m 
busy, can’t ye see?” 

“Danny, ye lie on the cable an’ sleep all day,” said Long Jack. “You’re the 
hoight av impidence, an’ I’m persuaded ye’ll corrupt our supercargo in a week.” 

“His name’s Harvey,” said Dan, waving two strangely shaped knives, “an’ 
he’ll be worth five of any Sou’ Boston clam-digger ‘fore long.” He laid the 
knives tastefully on the table, cocked his head on one side, and admired the 
effect. 


“T think it’s forty-two,” said a small voice overside, and there was a roar of 
laughter as another voice answered, “Then my luck’s turned fer onct, ‘caze I’m 
forty-five, though I be stung outer all shape.” 

“Forty-two or forty-five. I’ve lost count,” the small voice said. 

“Tt’s Penn an’ Uncle Salters caountin’ catch. This beats the circus any day,” 
said Dan. “Jest look at ‘em!” 

“Come in — come in!” roared Long Jack. “It’s wet out yondher, children.” 

“Forty-two, ye said.” This was Uncle Salters. 

“PII count again, then,” the voice replied meekly. The two dories swung 
together and bunted into the schooner’s side. 

“Patience o’ Jerusalem!” snapped Uncle Salters, backing water with a splash. 
“What possest a farmer like you to set foot in a boat beats me. You’ve nigh stove 
me all up.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Salters. I came to sea on account of nervous dyspepsia. You 
advised me, I think.” 

“You an’ your nervis dyspepsy be drowned in the Whale-hole,” roared Uncle 
Salters, a fat and tubby little man. “You’re comin’ down on me agin. Did ye say 
forty-two or forty-five?” 

“T’ve forgotten, Mr. Salters. Let’s count.” 

“Don’t see as it could be forty-five. I’m forty-five,” said Uncle Salters. “You 
count keerful, Penn.” 

Disko Troop came out of the cabin. “Salters, you pitch your fish in naow at 
once,” he said in the tone of authority. 

“Don’t spile the catch, Dad,’ Dan murmured. “Them two are on’y jest 
beginnin’.” 

“Mother av delight! He’s forkin’ them wan by wan,” howled Long Jack, as 
Uncle Salters got to work laboriously; the little man in the other dory counting a 
line of notches on the gunwale. 

“That was last week’s catch,” he said, looking up plaintively, his forefinger 
where he had left off. 

Manuel nudged Dan, who darted to the after-tackle, and, leaning far overside, 
slipped the hook into the stern-rope as Manuel made her fast forward. The others 
pulled gallantly and swung the boat in — man, fish, and all. 

“One, two, four-nine,” said Tom Platt, counting with a practised eye. “Forty- 
seven. Penn, you’re it!” Dan let the after-tackle run, and slid him out of the stern 
on to the deck amid a torrent of his own fish. 

“Hold on!” roared Uncle Salters, bobbing by the waist. “Hold on, I’m a bit 
mixed in my caount.” 

He had no time to protest, but was hove inboard and treated like 


“Pennsylvania.” 

“Forty-one,” said Tom Platt. “Beat by a farmer, Salters. An’ you sech a sailor, 
too!” 

““Tweren’t fair caount,” said he, stumbling out of the pen; “an’ I’m stung up 
all to pieces.” 

His thick hands were puffy and mottled purply white. 

“Some folks will find strawberry-bottom,” said Dan, addressing the newly 
risen moon, “ef they hev to dive fer it, seems to me.” 

“An’ others,” said Uncle Salters, “eats the fat o’ the land in sloth, an’ mocks 
their own blood-kin.” 

“Seat ye! Seat ye!” a voice Harvey had not heard called from the foc’sle. 
Disko Troop, Tom Platt, Long Jack, and Salters went forward on the word. Little 
Penn bent above his square deep-sea reel and the tangled cod-lines; Manuel lay 
down full length on the deck, and Dan dropped into the hold, where Harvey 
heard him banging casks with a hammer. 

“Salt,” he said, returning. “Soon as we’re through supper we git to dressing- 
down. You’ll pitch to Dad. Tom Platt an’ Dad they stow together, an’ you’!l hear 
‘em arguin’. We’re second ha’af, you an’ me an’ Manuel an’ Penn — the youth 
an’ beauty o’ the boat.” 

“What’s the good of that?” said Harvey. “I’m hungry.” 

“They’ll be through in a minute. Suff! She smells good to-night. Dad ships a 
good cook ef he do suffer with his brother. It’s a full catch today, Aeneid it?” He 
pointed at the pens piled high with cod. “What water did ye hev, Manuel?” 

“Twenty-fife father,” said the Portuguese, sleepily. “They strike on good an’ 
queek. Some day I show you, Harvey.” 

The moon was beginning to walk on the still sea before the elder men came 
aft. The cook had no need to cry “second half.” Dan and Manuel were down the 
hatch and at table ere Tom Platt, last and most deliberate of the elders, had 
finished wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. Harvey followed Penn, and 
sat down before a tin pan of cod’s tongues and sounds, mixed with scraps of 
pork and fried potato, a loaf of hot bread, and some black and powerful coffee. 
Hungry as they were, they waited while “Pennsylvania” solemnly asked a 
blessing. Then they stoked in silence till Dan drew a breath over his tin cup and 
demanded of Harvey how he felt. 

“Most full, but there’s just room for another piece.” 

The cook was a huge, jet-black negro, and, unlike all the negroes Harvey had 
met, did not talk, contenting himself with smiles and dumb-show invitations to 
eat more. 

“See, Harvey,” said Dan, rapping with his fork on the table, “it’s jest as I said. 


The young an’ handsome men — like me an’ Pennsy an’ you an’ Manuel — 
we’re second ha’af, an’ we eats when the first ha’af are through. They’re the old 
fish; an’ they’re mean an’ humpy, an’ their stummicks has to be humoured; so 
they come first, which they don’t deserve. Aeneid that so, doctor?” 

The cook nodded. 

“Can’t he talk?” said Harvey in a whisper. 

““Nough to get along. Not much o’ anything we know. His natural tongue’s 
kinder curious. Comes from the innards of Cape Breton, he does, where the 
farmers speak homemade Scotch. Cape Breton’s full o’ niggers whose folk run in 
there durin’ aour war, an’ they talk like farmers — all huffy-chuffy.” 

“That is not Scotch,” said “Pennsylvania.” “That is Gaelic. So I read in a 
book.” 

“Penn reads a heap. Most of what he says is so — ’cep’ when it comes to a 
caount o’ fish — eh?” 

“Does your father just let them say how many they’ve caught without 
checking them?” said Harvey. 

“Why, yes. Where’s the sense of a man lyin’ fer a few old cod?” 

“Was a man once lied for his catch,” Manuel put in. “Lied every day. Fife, ten, 
twenty-fife more fish than come he say there was.” 

“Where was that?” said Dan. “None o’ aour folk.” 

“Frenchman of Anguille.” 

“Ah! Them West Shore Frenchmen don’t caount anyway. Stands to reason 
they can’t caount. Ef you run acrost any of their soft hooks, Harvey, you’ ll know 
why,” said Dan, with an awful contempt. 


“Always more and never less, 
Every time we come to dress,” 


Long Jack roared down the hatch, and the “second ha’af” scrambled up at 
once. 

The shadow of the masts and rigging, with the never-furled riding-sail, rolled 
to and fro on the heaving deck in the moonlight; and the pile of fish by the stern 
shone like a dump of fluid silver. In the hold there were tramplings and 
rumblings where Disko Troop and Tom Platt moved among the salt-bins. Dan 
passed Harvey a pitchfork, and led him to the inboard end of the rough table, 
where Uncle Salters was drumming impatiently with a knife-haft. A tub of salt 
water lay at his feet. 

“You pitch to dad an’ Tom Platt down the hatch, an’ take keer Uncle Salters 
don’t cut yer eye out,” said Dan, swinging himself into the hold. “I'll pass salt 


below.” 

Penn and Manuel stood knee deep among cod in the pen, flourishing drawn 
knives. Long Jack, a basket at his feet and mittens on his hands, faced Uncle 
Salters at the table, and Harvey stared at the pitchfork and the tub. 

“Hi!” shouted Manuel, stooping to the fish, and bringing one up with a finger 
under its gill and a finger in its eyes. He laid it on the edge of the pen; the knife- 
blade glimmered with a sound of tearing, and the fish, slit from throat to vent, 
with a nick on either side of the neck, dropped at Long Jack’s feet. 

“Hi!” said Long Jack, with a scoop of his mittened hand. The cod’s liver 
dropped in the basket. Another wrench and scoop sent the head and offal flying, 
and the empty fish slid across to Uncle Salters, who snorted fiercely. There was 
another sound of tearing, the backbone flew over the bulwarks, and the fish, 
headless, gutted, and open, splashed in the tub, sending the salt water into 
Harvey’s astonished mouth. After the first yell, the men were silent. The cod 
moved along as though they were alive, and long ere Harvey had ceased 
wondering at the miraculous dexterity of it all, his tub was full. 

“Pitch!” grunted Uncle Salters, without turning his head, and Harvey pitched 
the fish by twos and threes down the hatch. 

“Hi! Pitch ‘em bunchy,” shouted Dan. “Don’t scatter! Uncle Salters is the best 
splitter in the fleet. Watch him mind his book!” 

Indeed, it looked a little as though the round uncle were cutting magazine 
pages against time. Manuel’s body, cramped over from the hips, stayed like a 
statue; but his long arms grabbed the fish without ceasing. Little Penn toiled 
valiantly, but it was easy to see he was weak. Once or twice Manuel found time 
to help him without breaking the chain of supplies, and once Manuel howled 
because he had caught his finger in a Frenchman’s hook. These hooks are made 
of soft metal, to be rebent after use; but the cod very often get away with them 
and are hooked again elsewhere; and that is one of the many reasons why the 
Gloucester boats despise the Frenchmen. 

Down below, the rasping sound of rough salt rubbed on rough flesh sounded 
like the whirring of a grindstone — steady undertune to the “click-nick” of 
knives in the pen; the wrench and shloop of torn heads, dropped liver, and flying 
offal; the “caraaah” of Uncle Salters’s knife scooping away backbones; and the 
flap of wet, open bodies falling into the tub. 

At the end of an hour Harvey would have given the world to rest; for fresh, 
wet cod weigh more than you would think, and his back ached with the steady 
pitching. But he felt for the first time in his life that he was one of the working 
gang of men, took pride in the thought, and held on sullenly. 

“Knife oh!” shouted Uncle Salters at last. Penn doubled up, gasping among 


the fish, Manuel bowed back and forth to supple himself, and Long Jack leaned 
over the bulwarks. The cook appeared, noiseless as a black shadow, collected a 
mass of backbones and heads, and retreated. 

“Blood-ends for breakfast an’ head-chowder,” said Long Jack, smacking his 
lips. 

“Knife oh!” repeated Uncle Salters, waving the flat, curved splitter’s weapon. 

“Look by your foot, Harve,” cried Dan below. 

Harvey saw half a dozen knives stuck in a cleat in the hatch combing. He dealt 
these around, taking over the dulled ones. 

“Water!” said Disko Troop. 

“Scuttle-butt’s for’ard an’ the dipper’s alongside. Hurry, Harve,” said Dan. 

He was back in a minute with a big dipperful of stale brown water which 
tasted like nectar, and loosed the jaws of Disko and Tom Platt. 

“These are cod,” said Disko. “They ain’t Damarskus figs, Tom Platt, nor yet 
silver bars. I’ve told you that ever single time since we’ve sailed together.” 

“A matter 0’ seven seasons,” returned Tom Platt coolly. “Good stowin’s good 
stowin’ all the same, an’ there’s a right an’ a wrong way o’ stowin’ ballast even. 
If you’d ever seen four hundred ton o’ iron set into the — ” 

“Hi!” With a yell from Manuel the work began again, and never stopped till 
the pen was empty. The instant the last fish was down, Disko Troop rolled aft to 
the cabin with his brother; Manuel and Long Jack went forward; Tom Platt only 
waited long enough to slide home the hatch ere he too disappeared. In half a 
minute Harvey heard deep snores in the cabin, and he was staring blankly at Dan 
and Penn. 

“T did a little better that time, Danny,” said Penn, whose eyelids were heavy 
with sleep. “But I think it is my duty to help clean.” 

““Wouldn’t hev your conscience fer a thousand quintal,” said Dan. “Turn in, 
Penn. You’ve no call to do boy’s work. Draw a bucket, Harvey. Oh, Penn, dump 
these in the gurry-butt ‘fore you sleep. Kin you keep awake that long?” 

Penn took up the heavy basket of fish-livers, emptied them into a cask with a 
hinged top lashed by the foc’sle; then he too dropped out of sight in the cabin. 

“Boys clean up after dressin’ down an’ first watch in ca’am weather is boy’s 
watch on the We’re Here.” Dan sluiced the pen energetically, unshipped the 
table, set it up to dry in the moonlight, ran the red knife-blades through a wad of 
oakum, and began to sharpen them on a tiny grindstone, as Harvey threw offal 
and backbones overboard under his direction. 

At the first splash a silvery-white ghost rose bolt upright from the oily water 
and sighed a weird whistling sigh. Harvey started back with a shout, but Dan 
only laughed. 


“Grampus,” said he. “Beggin’ fer fish-heads. They up-eend the way when 
they’re hungry. Breath on him like the doleful tombs, hain’t he?” A horrible 
stench of decayed fish filled the air as the pillar of white sank, and the water 
bubbled oilily. “Hain’t ye never seen a grampus up-eend before? You’ll see ‘em 
by hundreds ‘fore ye’re through. Say, it’s good to hev a boy aboard again. Otto 
was too old, an’ a Dutchy at that. Him an’ me we fought consid’ble. ‘Wouldn’t 
ha’ keered fer that ef he’d hed a Christian tongue in his head. Sleepy?” 

“Dead sleepy,” said Harvey, nodding forward. 

“Mustn’t sleep on watch. Rouse up an’ see ef our anchor-light’s bright an’ 
shinin’. You’re on watch now, Harve.” 

“Pshaw! What’s to hurt us? Bright’s day. Sn-orrr!” 

“Jest when things happen, Dad says. Fine weather’s good sleepin’, an’ ‘fore 
you know, mebbe, you’re cut in two by a liner, an’ seventeen brass-bound 
officers, all gen’elmen, lift their hand to it that your lights was aout an’ there was 
a thick fog. Harve, I’ve kinder took to you, but ef you nod onct more I’ II lay into 
you with a rope’s end.” 

The moon, who sees many strange things on the Banks, looked down on a 
slim youth in knickerbockers and a red jersey, staggering around the cluttered 
decks of a seventy-ton schooner, while behind him, waving a knotted rope, 
walked, after the manner of an executioner, a boy who yawned and nodded 
between the blows he dealt. 

The lashed wheel groaned and kicked softly, the riding-sail slatted a little in 
the shifts of the light wind, the windlass creaked, and the miserable procession 
continued. Harvey expostulated, threatened, whimpered, and at last wept 
outright, while Dan, the words clotting on his tongue, spoke of the beauty of 
watchfulness and slashed away with the rope’s end, punishing the dories as often 
as he hit Harvey. At last the clock in the cabin struck ten, and upon the tenth 
stroke little Penn crept on deck. He found two boys in two tumbled heaps side by 
side on the main hatch, so deeply asleep that he actually rolled them to their 
berths. 


CHAPTER III 


It was the forty-fathom slumber that clears the soul and eye and heart, and sends 
you to breakfast ravening. They emptied a big tin dish of juicy fragments of fish 
— the blood-ends the cook had collected overnight. They cleaned up the plates 
and pans of the elder mess, who were out fishing, sliced pork for the midday 
meal, swabbed down the foc’sle, filled the lamps, drew coal and water for the 
cook, and investigated the fore-hold, where the boat’s stores were stacked. It was 
another perfect day — soft, mild, and clear; and Harvey breathed to the very 
bottom of his lungs. 

More schooners had crept up in the night, and the long blue seas were full of 
sails and dories. Far away on the horizon, the smoke of some liner, her hull 
invisible, smudged the blue, and to eastward a big ship’s top-gallant sails, just 
lifting, made a square nick in it. Disko Troop was smoking by the roof of the 
cabin — one eye on the craft around, and the other on the little fly at the main- 
mast-head. 

“When Dad kerflummoxes that way,” said Dan in a whisper, “he’s doin’ some 
high-line thinkin’ fer all hands. Pll lay my wage an’ share we’ll make berth soon. 
Dad he knows the cod, an’ the Fleet they know Dad knows. ‘See ‘em comm’ up 
one by one, lookin’ fer nothin’ in particular, o’ course, but scrowgin’ on us all the 
time? There’s the Prince Leboo; she’s a Chat-ham boat. She’s crep’ up sence last 
night. An’ see that big one with a patch in her foresail an’ a new jib? She’s the 
Carrie Pitman from West Chat-ham. She won’t keep her canvas long onless her 
luck’s changed since last season. She don’t do much ‘cep’ drift. There ain’t an 
anchor made ‘ll hold her. ... When the smoke puffs up in little rings like that, 
Dad’s studyin’ the fish. Ef we speak to him now, he’ll git mad. Las’ time I did, 
he jest took an’ hove a boot at me.” 

Disko Troop stared forward, the pipe between his teeth, with eyes that saw 
nothing. As his son said, he was studying the fish — pitting his knowledge and 
experience on the Banks against the roving cod in his own sea. He accepted the 
presence of the inquisitive schooners on the horizon as a compliment to his 
powers. But now that it was paid, he wished to draw away and make his berth 
alone, till it was time to go up to the Virgin and fish in the streets of that roaring 
town upon the waters. So Disko Troop thought of recent weather, and gales, 
currents, food-supplies, and other domestic arrangements, from the point of view 
of a twenty-pound cod; was, in fact, for an hour a cod himself, and looked 
remarkably like one. Then he removed the pipe from his teeth. 

“Dad,” said Dan, “we’ve done our chores. Can’t we go overside a piece? It’s 


good catchin’ weather.” 

“Not in that cherry-coloured rig ner them ha’af baked brown shoes. Give him 
suthin’ fit to wear.” 

“Dad’s pleased — that settles it,” said Dan, delightedly, dragging Harvey into 
the cabin, while Troop pitched a key down the steps. “Dad keeps my spare rig 
where he kin overhaul it, ‘cause Ma sez I’m keerless.” He rummaged through a 
locker, and in less than three minutes Harvey was adorned with fisherman’s 
rubber boots that came half up his thigh, a heavy blue jersey well darned at the 
elbows, a pair of nippers, and a sou’ wester. 

“Naow ye look somethin’ like,” said Dan. “Hurry!” 

“Keep nigh an’ handy,” said Troop “an’ don’t go visitin’ raound the Fleet. If 
any one asks you what I’m cal’ latin’ to do, speak the truth — fer ye don’t know.” 

A little red dory, labelled Hattie S., lay astern of the schooner. Dan hauled in 
the painter, and dropped lightly on to the bottom boards, while Harvey tumbled 
clumsily after. 

“That’s no way o’ gettin’ into a boat,” said Dan. “Ef there was any sea you’d 
go to the bottom, sure. You got to learn to meet her.” 

Dan fitted the thole-pins, took the forward thwart and watched Harvey’s work. 
The boy had rowed, in a lady-like fashion, on the Adirondack ponds; but there is 
a difference between squeaking pins and well-balanced ruflocks — light sculls 
and stubby, eight-foot sea-oars. They stuck in the gentle swell, and Harvey 
grunted. 

“Short! Row short!” said Dan. “Ef you cramp your oar in any kind o’ sea 
you’re liable to turn her over. Ain’t she a daisy? Mine, too.” 

The little dory was specklessly clean. In her bows lay a tiny anchor, two jugs 
of water, and some seventy fathoms of thin, brown dory-roding. A tin dinner- 
horn rested in cleats just under Harvey’s right hand, beside an ugly-looking 
maul, a short gaff, and a shorter wooden stick. A couple of lines, with very heavy 
leads and double cod-hooks, all neatly coiled on square reels, were stuck in their 
place by the gunwale. 

“Where’s the sail and mast?” said Harvey, for his hands were beginning to 
blister. 

Dan chuckled. “Ye don’t sail fishin’-dories much. Ye pull; but ye needn’t pull 
so hard. Don’t you wish you owned her?” 

“Well, I guess my father might give me one or two if I asked ‘em,” Harvey 
replied. He had been too busy to think much of his family till then. 

“That’s so. I forgot your dad’s a millionaire. You don’t act millionary any, 
naow. But a dory an’ craft an’ gear” — Dan spoke as though she were a 
whaleboat — ”costs a heap. Think your dad ‘u’d give you one fer — fer a pet 


like?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. It would be ‘most the only thing I haven’t stuck him for 
yet.” 

“Must be an expensive kinder kid to home. Don’t slitheroo thet way, Harve. 
Short’s the trick, because no sea’s ever dead still, an’ the swells ‘ll — ” 

Crack! The loom of the oar kicked Harvey under the chin and knocked him 
backwards. 

“That was what I was goin’ to say. I hed to learn too, but I wasn’t more than 
eight years old when I got my schoolin’.” 

Harvey regained his seat with aching jaws and a frown. 

“No good gettin’ mad at things, Dad says. It’s our own fault ef we can’t handle 
‘em, he says. Le’s try here. Manuel ‘ll give us the water.” 

The “Portugee” was rocking fully a mile away, but when Dan up-ended an oar 
he waved his left arm three times. 

“Thirty fathom,” said Dan, stringing a salt clam on to the hook. “Over with 
the doughboys. Bait same’s I do, Harvey, an’ don’t snarl your reel.” 

Dan’s line was out long before Harvey had mastered the mystery of baiting 
and heaving out the leads. The dory drifted along easily. It was not worth while 
to anchor till they were sure of good ground. 

“Here we come!” Dan shouted, and a shower of spray rattled on Harvey’s 
shoulders as a big cod flapped and kicked alongside. “Muckle, Harvey, muckle! 
Under your hand! Quick!” 

Evidently “muckle” could not be the dinner-horn, so Harvey passed over the 
maul, and Dan scientifically stunned the fish before he pulled it inboard, and 
wrenched out the hook with the short wooden stick he called a “gob-stick.” Then 
Harvey felt a tug, and pulled up zealously. 

“Why, these are strawberries!” he shouted. “Look!” 

The hook had fouled among a bunch of strawberries, red on one side and 
white on the other — perfect reproductions of the land fruit, except that there 
were no leaves, and the stem was all pipy and slimy. 

“Don’t tech ‘em. Slat ‘em off. Don’t — ” 

The warning came too late. Harvey had picked them from the hook, and was 
admiring them. 

“Ouch!” he cried, for his fingers throbbed as though he had grasped many 
nettles. 

“Now ye know what strawberry-bottom means. Nothin’ ‘cep’ fish should be 
teched with the naked fingers, Dad says. Slat ‘em off agin the gunnel, an’ bait 
up, Harve. Lookin’ won’t help any. It’s all in the wages.” 

Harvey smiled at the thought of his ten and a half dollars a month, and 


wondered what his mother would say if she could see him hanging over the edge 
of a fishing-dory in mid-ocean. She suffered agonies whenever he went out on 
Saranac Lake; and, by the way, Harvey remembered distinctly that he used to 
laugh at her anxieties. Suddenly the line flashed through his hand, stinging even 
through the “nippers,” the woolen circlets supposed to protect it. 

“He’s a logy. Give him room accordin’ to his strength,” cried Dan. “P1 help 


” 


ye. 

“No, you won’t,” Harvey snapped, as he hung on to the line. “It’s my first 
fish. Is — is it a whale?” 

“Halibut, mebbe.” Dan peered down into the water alongside, and flourished 
the big “muckle,” ready for all chances. Something white and oval flickered and 
fluttered through the green. “I’ll lay my wage an’ share he’s over a hundred. Are 
you so everlastin’ anxious to land him alone?” 

Harvey’s knuckles were raw and bleeding where they had been banged against 
the gunwale; his face was purple-blue between excitement and exertion; he 
dripped with sweat, and was half-blinded from staring at the circling sunlit 
ripples about the swiftly moving line. The boys were tired long ere the halibut, 
who took charge of them and the dory for the next twenty minutes. But the big 
flat fish was gaffed and hauled in at last. 

“Beginner’s luck,” said Dan, wiping his forehead. “He’s all of a hundred.” 

Harvey looked at the huge gray-and-mottled creature with unspeakable pride. 
He had seen halibut many times on marble slabs ashore, but it had never 
occurred to him to ask how they came inland. Now he knew; and every inch of 
his body ached with fatigue. 

“Ef Dad was along,” said Dan, hauling up, “he’d read the signs plain’s print. 
The fish are runnin’ smaller an’ smaller, an’ you’ve took ‘baout as logy a 
halibut’s we’re apt to find this trip. Yesterday’s catch — did ye notice it? — was 
all big fish an’ no halibut. Dad he’d read them signs right off. Dad says 
everythin’ on the Banks is signs, an’ can be read wrong er right. Dad’s deeper’n 
the Whale-hole.” 

Even as he spoke some one fired a pistol on the We’re Here, and a potato- 
basket was run up in the fore-rigging. 

“What did I say, naow? That’s the call fer the whole crowd. Dad’s onter 
something, er he’d never break fishin’ this time o’ day. Reel up, Harve, an’ we’ll 
pull back.” 

They were to windward of the schooner, just ready to flirt the dory over the 
still sea, when sounds of woe half a mile off led them to Penn, who was 
careering around a fixed point for all the world like a gigantic water-bug. The 
little man backed away and came down again with enormous energy, but at the 


end of each maneuver his dory swung round and snubbed herself on her rope. 

“We’ll hev to help him, else he’ll root an’ seed here,” said Dan. 

“What’s the matter?” said Harvey. This was a new world, where he could not 
lay down the law to his elders, but had to ask questions humbly. And the sea was 
horribly big and unexcited. 

“Anchor’s fouled. Penn’s always losing ‘em. Lost two this trip a’ready — on 
sandy bottom too — an’ Dad says next one he loses, sure’s fishin’, he’ ll give him 
the kelleg. That ‘u’d break Penn’s heart.” 

“What’s a ‘kelleg’?” said Harvey, who had a vague idea it might be some kind 
of marine torture, like keel-hauling in the storybooks. 

“Big stone instid of an anchor. You kin see a kelleg ridin’ in the bows fur’s 
you can see a dory, an’ all the fleet knows what it means. They’d guy him 
dreadful. Penn couldn’t stand that no more’n a dog with a dipper to his tail. He’s 
so everlastin’ sensitive. Hello, Penn! Stuck again? Don’t try any more o’ your 
patents. Come up on her, and keep your rodin’ straight up an’ down.” 

“Tt doesn’t move,” said the little man, panting. “It doesn’t move at all, and 
instead I tried everything.” 

“What’s all this hurrah’s-nest for’ard?” said Dan, pointing to a wild tangle of 
spare oars and dory-roding, all matted together by the hand of inexperience. 

“Oh, that,” said Penn proudly, “is a Spanish windlass. Mr. Salters showed me 
how to make it; but even that doesn’t move her.” 

Dan bent low over the gunwale to hide a smile, twitched once or twice on the 
roding, and, behold, the anchor drew at once. 

“Haul up, Penn,” he said laughing, “er she’ll git stuck again.” 

They left him regarding the weed-hung flukes of the little anchor with big, 
pathetic blue eyes, and thanking them profusely. 

“Oh, say, while I think of it, Harve,” said Dan when they were out of ear-shot, 
“Penn ain’t quite all caulked. He ain’t nowise dangerous, but his mind’s give out. 
See?” 

“Ts that so, or is it one of your father’s judgments?” 

Harvey asked as he bent to his oars. He felt he was learning to handle them 
more easily. 

“Dad ain’t mistook this time. Penn’s a sure ‘nuff loony.” 

“No, he ain’t thet exactly, so much ez a harmless ijut. It was this way (you’re 
rowin’ quite so, Harve), an’ I tell you ‘cause it’s right you orter know. He was a 
Moravian preacher once. Jacob Boiler wuz his name, Dad told me, an’ he lived 
with his wife an’ four children somewheres out Pennsylvania way. Well, Penn he 
took his folks along to a Moravian meetin’ — camp-meetin’ most like — an’ 
they stayed over jest one night in Johns-town. You’ve heered talk o’ 


Johnstown?” 

Harvey considered. “Yes, I have. But I don’t know why. It sticks in my head 
same as Ashtabula.” 

“Both was big accidents — thet’s why, Harve. Well, that one single night Penn 
and his folks was to the hotel Johnstown was wiped out. ‘Dam bust an’ flooded 
her, an’ the houses struck adrift an’ bumped into each other an’ sunk. I’ve seen 
the pictures, an’ they’re dretful. Penn he saw his folk drowned all’n a heap ‘fore 
he rightly knew what was comin’. His mind give out from that on. He mistrusted 
somethin’ hed happened up to Johnstown, but for the poor life of him he couldn’t 
remember what, an’ he jest drifted araound smilin’ an’ wonderin’. He didn’t 
know what he was, nor yit what he hed bin, an’ thet way he run agin Uncle 
Salters, who was visitin’ ‘n Allegheny City. Ha’af my mother’s folks they live 
scattered inside o° Pennsylvania, an’ Uncle Salters he visits araound winters. 
Uncle Salters he kinder adopted Penn, well knowin’ what his trouble wuz; an’ he 
brought him East, an’ he give him work on his farm.” 

“Why, I heard him calling Penn a farmer last night when the boats bumped. Is 
your Uncle Salters a farmer?” 

“Farmer!” shouted Dan. “There ain’t water enough ‘tween here an’ Hatt’rus to 
wash the furrer-mold off’n his boots. He’s jest everlastin’ farmer. Why, Harve, 
I’ve seen thet man hitch up a bucket, long towards sundown, an’ set twiddlin’ the 
spigot to the scuttle-butt same’s ef ‘twas a cow’s bag. He’s thet much farmer. 
Well, Penn an’ he they ran the farm — up Exeter way ‘twur. Uncle Salters he 
sold it this spring to a jay from Boston as wanted to build a summer-haouse, an’ 
he got a heap for it. Well, them two loonies scratched along till, one day, Penn’s 
church — he’d belonged to the Moravians — found out where he wuz drifted an’ 
layin’, an’ wrote to Uncle Salters. ‘Never heerd what they said exactly; but 
Uncle Salters was mad. He’s a ‘piscopolian mostly — but he jest let ‘em hev it 
both sides o’ the bow, ‘s if he was a Baptist; an’ sez he warn’t goin’ to give up 
Penn to any blame Moravian connection in Pennsylvania or anywheres else. 
Then he come to Dad, towin’ Penn, — thet was two trips back, — an’ sez he an’ 
Penn must fish a trip fer their health. ‘Guess he thought the Moravians wouldn’t 
hunt the Banks fer Jacob Boiler. Dad was agreeable, fer Uncle Salters he’d been 
fishin’ off an’ on fer thirty years, when he warn’t inventin’ patent manures, an’ he 
took quarter-share in the We’re Here; an’ the trip done Penn so much good, Dad 
made a habit o’ takin’ him. Some day, Dad sez, he’ll remember his wife an’ kids 
an’ Johnstown, an’ then, like as not, he’ll die, Dad sez. Don’t ye talk abaout 
Johnstown ner such things to Penn, ‘r Uncle Salters he’ll heave ye overboard.” 

“Poor Penn!” murmured Harvey. “I shouldn’t ever have thought Uncle Salters 
cared for him by the look of ‘em together.” 


“T like Penn, though; we all do,” said Dan. “We ought to ha’ give him a tow, 
but I wanted to tell ye first.” 

They were close to the schooner now, the other boats a little behind them. 

“You needn’t heave in the dories till after dinner,” said Troop from the deck. 
“We’ll dress daown right off. Fix table, boys!” 

“Deeper’n the Whale-deep,” said Dan, with a wink, as he set the gear for 
dressing down. “Look at them boats that hev edged up sence mornin’. They’re 
all waitin’ on Dad. See ‘em, Harve?” 

“They are all alike to me.” And indeed to a landsman, the nodding schooners 
around seemed run from the same mold. 

“They ain’t, though. That yaller, dirty packet with her bowsprit steeved that 
way, she’s the Hope of Prague. Nick Brady’s her skipper, the meanest man on 
the Banks. We’ll tell him so when we strike the Main Ledge. ‘Way off yonder’s 
the Day’s Eye. The two Jeraulds own her. She’s from Harwich; fastish, too, an’ 
hez good luck; but Dad he’d find fish in a graveyard. Them other three, side 
along, they’re the Margie Smith, Rose, and Edith S. Walen, all from home. 
‘Guess we’ll see the Abbie M. Deering to-morrer, Dad, won’t we? They’re all 
slippin’ over from the shaol o’ ‘Oueereau.” 

“You won’t see many boats to-morrow, Danny.” When Troop called his son 
Danny, it was a sign that the old man was pleased. “Boys, we’re too crowded,” 
he went on, addressing the crew as they clambered inboard. “We’ll leave ‘em to 
bait big an’ catch small.” He looked at the catch in the pen, and it was curious to 
see how little and level the fish ran. Save for Harvey’s halibut, there was nothing 
over fifteen pounds on deck. 

“T’m waitin’ on the weather,” he added. 

“Ye’ll have to make it yourself, Disko, for there’s no sign I can see,” said 
Long Jack, sweeping the clear horizon. 

And yet, half an hour later, as they were dressing down, the Bank fog dropped 
on them, “between fish and fish,” as they say. It drove steadily and in wreaths, 
curling and smoking along the colourless water. The men stopped dressing-down 
without a word. Long Jack and Uncle Salters slipped the windlass brakes into 
their sockets, and began to heave up the anchor; the windlass jarring as the wet 
hempen cable strained on the barrel. Manuel and Tom Platt gave a hand at the 
last. The anchor came up with a sob, and the riding-sail bellied as Troop steadied 
her at the wheel. “Up jib and foresail,” said he. 

“Slip ‘em in the smother,” shouted Long Jack, making fast the jib-sheet, while 
the others raised the clacking, rattling rings of the foresail; and the foreboom 
creaked as the We’re Here looked up into the wind and dived off into blank, 
whirling white. 


“There’s wind behind this fog,” said Troop. 

It was wonderful beyond words to Harvey; and the most wonderful part was 
that he heard no orders except an occasional grunt from Troop, ending with, 
“That’s good, my son!” 

“Never seen anchor weighed before?” said Tom Platt, to Harvey gaping at the 
damp canvas of the foresail. 

“No. Where are we going?” 

“Fish and make berth, as you’ll find out ‘fore you’ve been a week aboard. It’s 
all new to you, but we never know what may come to us. Now, take me — Tom 
Platt — I’d never ha’ thought — ” 

“Tt’s better than fourteen dollars a month an’ a bullet in your belly,” said 
Troop, from the wheel. “Ease your jumbo a grind.” 

“Dollars an’ cents better,” returned the man-o’-war’s man, doing something to 
a big jib with a wooden spar tied to it. “But we didn’t think o’ that when we 
manned the windlass-brakes on the Miss Jim Buck, I outside Beau-fort Harbor, 
with Fort Macon heavin’ hot shot at our stern, an’ a livin’ gale atop of all. Where 
was you then, Disko?” 

“Jest here, or hereabouts,” Disko replied, “earnin’ my bread on the deep 
waters, an’ dodgin’ Reb privateers. Sorry I can’t accommodate you with red-hot 
shot, Tom Platt; but I guess we’ll come aout all right on wind ‘fore we see 
Eastern Point.” 

There was an incessant slapping and chatter at the bows now, varied by a solid 
thud and a little spout of spray that clattered down on the foc’sle. The rigging 
dripped clammy drops, and the men lounged along the lee of the house — all 
save Uncle Salters, who sat stiffly on the main-hatch nursing his stung hands. 

“Guess she’d carry stays’l,” said Disko, rolling one eye at his brother. 

“Guess she wouldn’t to any sorter profit. What’s the sense o’ wastin’ canvas?” 
the farmer-sailor replied. 

The wheel twitched almost imperceptibly in Disko’s hands. A few seconds 
later a hissing wave-top slashed diagonally across the boat, smote Uncle Salters 
between the shoulders, and drenched him from head to foot. He rose sputtering, 
and went forward only to catch another. 

“See Dad chase him all around the deck,” said Dan. “Uncle Salters he thinks 
his quarter share’s our canvas. Dad’s put this duckin’ act up on him two trips 
runnin’. Hi! That found him where he feeds.” Uncle Salters had taken refuge by 
the foremast, but a wave slapped him over the knees. Disko’s face was as blank 
as the circle of the wheel. 

“Guess she’d lie easier under stays’l, Salters,” said Disko, as though he had 
seen nothing. 


“Set your old kite, then,” roared the victim through a cloud of spray; “only 
don’t lay it to me if anything happens. Penn, you go below right off an’ git your 
coffee. You ought to hev more sense than to bum araound on deck this weather.” 

“Now they’ll swill coffee an’ play checkers till the cows come home,” said 
Dan, as Uncle Salters hustled Penn into the fore-cabin. “‘Looks to me like’s if 
we'd all be doin’ so fer a spell. There’s nothin’ in creation deader-limpsey- 
idler’n a Banker when she ain’t on fish.” 

“I’m glad ye spoke, Danny,” cried Long Jack, who had been casting round in 
search of amusement. “I’d clean forgot we’d a passenger under that T-wharf hat. 
There’s no idleness for thim that don’t know their ropes. Pass him along, Tom 
Platt, an’ we’ll larn him.” 

““Tain’t my trick this time,” grinned Dan. “You’ve got to go it alone. Dad 
learned me with a rope’s end.” 

For an hour Long Jack walked his prey up and down, teaching, as he said, 
“things at the sea that ivry man must know, blind, dhrunk, or asleep.” There is 
not much gear to a seventy-ton schooner with a stump-foremast, but Long Jack 
had a gift of expression. When he wished to draw Harvey’s attention to the peak- 
halyards, he dug his knuckles into the back of the boy’s neck and kept him at 
gaze for half a minute. He emphasized the difference between fore and aft 
generally by rubbing Harvey’s nose along a few feet of the boom, and the lead of 
each rope was fixed in Harvey’s mind by the end of the rope itself. 

The lesson would have been easier had the deck been at all free; but there 
appeared to be a place on it for everything and anything except a man. Forward 
lay the windlass and its tackle, with the chain and hemp cables, all very 
unpleasant to trip over; the foc’sle stovepipe, and the gurry-butts by the foc’sle 
hatch to hold the fish-livers. Aft of these the foreboom and booby of the main- 
hatch took all the space that was not needed for the pumps and dressing-pens. 
Then came the nests of dories lashed to ring-bolts by the quarter-deck; the house, 
with tubs and oddments lashed all around it; and, last, the sixty-foot main-boom 
in its crutch, splitting things length-wise, to duck and dodge under every time. 

Tom Platt, of course, could not keep his oar out of the business, but ranged 
alongside with enormous and unnecessary descriptions of sails and spars on the 
old Ohio. 

“Niver mind fwhat he says; attind to me, Innocince. Tom Platt, this bally- 
hoo’s not the Ohio, an’ you’re mixing the bhoy bad.” 

“He’ll be ruined for life, beginnin’ on a fore-an’-after this way,” Tom Platt 
pleaded. “Give him a chance to know a few leadin’ principles. Sailin’s an art, 
Harvey, as I’d show you if I had ye in the fore-top o’ the — ” 

“I know ut. Ye’d talk him dead an’ cowld. Silince, Tom Platt! Now, after all 


I’ve said, how’d you reef the foresail, Harve? Take your time answerin’.” 

“Haul that in,” said Harvey, pointing to leeward. 

“Fwhat? The North Atlantuc?” 

“No, the boom. Then run that rope you showed me back there — ” 

“That’s no way,” Tom Platt burst in. 

“Quiet! He’s larnin’, an’ has not the names good yet. Go on, Harve.” 

“Oh, it’s the reef-pennant. I’d hook the tackle on to the reef-pennant, and then 
let down — ” 

“Lower the sail, child! Lower!” said Tom Platt, in a professional agony. 

“Lower the throat and peak halyards,” Harvey went on. Those names stuck in 
his head. 

“Lay your hand on thim,” said Long Jack. 

Harvey obeyed. “Lower till that rope-loop — on the after-leach-kris — no, it’s 
cringle — till the cringle was down on the boom. Then I’d tie her up the way 
you said, and then I’d hoist up the peak and throat halyards again.” 

“You’ve forgot to pass the tack-earing, but wid time and help ye’ll larn. 
There’s good and just reason for ivry rope aboard, or else ‘twould be overboard. 
D’ye follow me? ‘Tis dollars an’ cents I’m puttin’ into your pocket, ye skinny 
little supercargo, so that fwhin ye’ve filled out ye can ship from Boston to Cuba 
an’ tell thim Long Jack larned you. Now I’ll chase ye around a piece, callin’ the 
ropes, an’ you’ll lay your hand on thim as I call.” 

He began, and Harvey, who was feeling rather tired, walked slowly to the rope 
named. A rope’s end licked round his ribs, and nearly knocked the breath out of 
him. 

“When you own a boat,” said Tom Platt, with severe eyes, “you can walk. Till 
then, take all orders at the run. Once more — to make sure!” 

Harvey was in a glow with the exercise, and this last cut warmed him 
thoroughly. Now he was a singularly smart boy, the son of a very clever man and 
a very sensitive woman, with a fine resolute temper that systematic spoiling had 
nearly turned to mulish obstinacy. He looked at the other men, and saw that even 
Dan did not smile. It was evidently all in the day’s work, though it hurt 
abominably; so he swallowed the hint with a gulp and a gasp and a grin. The 
same smartness that led him to take such advantage of his mother made him very 
sure that no one on the boat, except, maybe, Penn, would stand the least 
nonsense. One learns a great deal from a mere tone. Long Jack called over half a 
dozen ropes, and Harvey danced over the deck like an eel at ebb-tide, one eye on 
Tom Platt. 

“Ver’ good. Ver’ good don,” said Manuel. “After supper I show you a little 
schooner I make, with all her ropes. So we shall learn.” 


“Fust-class fer — a passenger,” said Dan. “Dad he’s jest allowed you’ll be 
wuth your salt maybe ‘fore you’re draownded. Thet’s a heap fer Dad. PI learn 
you more our next watch together.” 

“Taller!” grunted Disko, peering through the fog as it smoked over the bows. 
There was nothing to be seen ten feet beyond the surging jib-boom, while 
alongside rolled the endless procession of solemn, pale waves whispering and 
lipping one to the other. 

“Now Pll learn you something Long Jack can’t,” shouted Tom Platt, as from a 
locker by the stern he produced a battered deep-sea lead hollowed at one end, 
smeared the hollow from a saucer full of mutton tallow, and went forward. “Pll 
learn you how to fly the Blue Pigeon. Shooo!” 

Disko did something to the wheel that checked the schooner’s way, while 
Manuel, with Harvey to help (and a proud boy was Harvey), let down the jib ina 
lump on the boom. The lead sung a deep droning song as Tom Platt whirled it 
round and round. 

“Go ahead, man,” said Long Jack, impatiently. “We’re not drawin’ twenty-five 
fut off Fire Island in a fog. There’s no trick to ut.” 

“Don’t be jealous, Galway.” The released lead plopped into the sea far ahead 
as the schooner surged slowly forward. 

“Soundin’ is a trick, though,” said Dan, “when your dipsey lead’s all the eye 
you’re like to hev for a week. What d’you make it, Dad?” 

Disko’s face relaxed. His skill and honour were involved in the march he had 
stolen on the rest of the Fleet, and he had his reputation as a master artist who 
knew the Banks blindfold. “Sixty, mebbe — ef I’m any judge,” he replied, with a 
glance at the tiny compass in the window of the house. 

“Sixty,” sung out Tom Platt, hauling in great wet coils. 

The schooner gathered way once more. “Heave!” said Disko, after a quarter of 
an hour. 

“What d’you make it?” Dan whispered, and he looked at Harvey proudly. But 
Harvey was too proud of his own performances to be impressed just then. 

“Fifty,” said the father. “I mistrust we’re right over the nick o’ Green Bank on 
old Sixty-Fifty.” 

“Fifty!” roared Tom Platt. They could scarcely see him through the fog. 
“She’s bust within a yard — like the shells at Fort Macon.” 

“Bait up, Harve,” said Dan, diving for a line on the reel. 

The schooner seemed to be straying promiscuously through the smother, her 
headsail banging wildly. The men waited and looked at the boys who began 
fishing. 

“Heugh!” Dan’s lines twitched on the scored and scarred rail. “Now haow in 


thunder did Dad know? Help us here, Harve. It’s a big un. Poke-hooked, too.” 
They hauled together, and landed a goggle-eyed twenty-pound cod. He had taken 
the bait right into his stomach. 

“Why, he’s all covered with little crabs,” cried Harvey, turning him over. 

“By the great hook-block, they’re lousy already,” said Long Jack. “Disko, ye 
kape your spare eyes under the keel.” 

Splash went the anchor, and they all heaved over the lines, each man taking 
his own place at the bulwarks. 

“Are they good to eat?” Harvey panted, as he lugged in another crab-covered 
cod. 

“Sure. When they’re lousy it’s a sign they’ve all been herdin’ together by the 
thousand, and when they take the bait that way they’re hungry. Never mind how 
the bait sets. They’ll bite on the bare hook.” 

“Say, this is great!” Harvey cried, as the fish came in gasping and splashing — 
nearly all poke-hooked, as Dan had said. “Why can’t we always fish from the 
boat instead of from the dories?” 

“Allus can, till we begin to dress daown. Efter thet, the heads and offals ‘u’d 
scare the fish to Fundy. Boatfishin’ ain’t reckoned progressive, though, unless ye 
know as much as dad knows. Guess we’|I run aout aour trawl to-night. Harder on 
the back, this, than frum the dory, ain’t it?” 

It was rather back-breaking work, for in a dory the weight of a cod is water- 
borne till the last minute, and you are, so to speak, abreast of him; but the few 
feet of a schooner’s freeboard make so much extra dead-hauling, and stooping 
over the bulwarks cramps the stomach. But it was wild and furious sport so long 
as it lasted; and a big pile lay aboard when the fish ceased biting. 

“Where’s Penn and Uncle Salters?” Harvey asked, slapping the slime off his 
oilskins, and reeling up the line in careful imitation of the others. 

“Git ‘s coffee and see.” 

Under the yellow glare of the lamp on the pawl-post, the foc’sle table down 
and opened, utterly unconscious of fish or weather, sat the two men, a checker- 
board between them, Uncle Salters snarling at Penn’s every move. 

“What’s the matter naow?” said the former, as Harvey, one hand in the leather 
loop at the head of the ladder, hung shouting to the cook. 

“Big fish and lousy — heaps and heaps,” Harvey replied, quoting Long Jack. 
“How’s the game?” 

Little Penn’s jaw dropped. “‘Tweren’t none o’ his fault,” snapped Uncle 
Salters. “Penn’s deef.” 

“Checkers, weren’t it?” said Dan, as Harvey staggered aft with the steaming 
coffee in a tin pail. “That lets us out o° cleanin’ up to-night. Dad’s a jest man. 


They’ ll have to do it.” 

“An’ two young fellers I know’ll bait up a tub or so o’ trawl, while they’re 
cleanin’,” said Disko, lashing the wheel to his taste. 

“Um! Guess I’d ruther clean up, Dad.” 

“Don’t doubt it. Ye wun’t, though. Dress daown! Dress daown! Penn’ll pitch 
while you two bait up.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t them blame boys tell us you’d struck on?” said Uncle 
Salters, shuffling to his place at the table. “This knife’s gum-blunt, Dan.” 

“Ef stickin’ out cable don’t wake ye, guess you’d better hire a boy o’ your 
own,” said Dan, muddling about in the dusk over the tubs full of trawl-line 
lashed to windward of the house. “Oh, Harve, don’t ye want to slip down an’ git 
‘s bait?” 

“Bait ez we are,” said Disko. “I mistrust shag-fishin’ will pay better, ez things 
go.” 

That meant the boys would bait with selected offal of the cod as the fish were 
cleaned — an improvement on paddling bare-handed in the little bait-barrels 
below. The tubs were full of neatly coiled line carrying a big hook each few feet; 
and the testing and baiting of every single hook, with the stowage of the baited 
line so that it should run clear when shot from the dory, was a scientific business. 
Dan managed it in the dark, without looking, while Harvey caught his fingers on 
the barbs and bewailed his fate. But the hooks flew through Dan’s fingers like 
tatting on an old maid’s lap. “I helped bait up trawl ashore ‘fore I could well 
walk,” he said. “But it’s a putterin’ job all the same. Oh, Dad!” This shouted 
towards the hatch, where Disko and Tom Platt were salting. “How many skates 
you reckon we’ll need?” 

“*Baout three. Hurry!” 

“There’s three hundred fathom to each tub,” Dan explained; “more’n enough 
to lay out to-night. Ouch! ‘Slipped up there, I did.” He stuck his finger in his 
mouth. “I tell you, Harve, there ain’t money in Gloucester ‘u’d hire me to ship 
on a reg’ lar trawler. It may be progressive, but, barrin’ that, it’s the putterin’ est, 
slimjammest business top of earth.” 

“T don’t know what this is, if ‘tisn’t regular trawling,” said Harvey sulkily. 
“My fingers are all cut to frazzles.” 

“Pshaw! This is just one o° Dad’s blame experiments. He don’t trawl ‘less 
there’s mighty good reason fer it. Dad knows. Thet’s why he’s baitin’ ez he is. 
We’ ll hev her saggin’ full when we take her up er we won’t see a fin.” 

Penn and Uncle Salters cleaned up as Disko had ordained, but the boys 
profited little. No sooner were the tubs furnished than Tom Platt and Long Jack, 
who had been exploring the inside of a dory with a lantern, snatched them away, 


loaded up the tubs and some small, painted trawl-buoys, and hove the boat 
overboard into what Harvey regarded as an exceedingly rough sea. “They’ll be 
drowned. Why, the dory’s loaded like a freight-car,” he cried. 

“We’ll be back,” said Long Jack, “an’ in case you’ll not be lookin’ for us, 
we'll lay into you both if the trawl’s snarled.” 

The dory surged up on the crest of a wave, and just when it seemed impossible 
that she could avoid smashing against the schooner’s side, slid over the ridge, 
and was swallowed up in the damp dusk. 

“Take ahold here, an’ keep ringin’ steady,” said Dan, passing Harvey the 
lanyard of a bell that hung just behind the windlass. 

Harvey rang lustily, for he felt two lives depended on him. But Disko in the 
cabin, scrawling in the log-book, did not look like a murderer, and when he went 
to supper he even smiled dryly at the anxious Harvey. 

“This ain’t no weather,” said Dan. “Why, you an’ me could set thet trawl! 
They’ve only gone out jest far ‘nough so’s not to foul our cable. They don’t need 
no bell reelly.” 

“Clang! clang! clang!” Harvey kept it up, varied with occasional rub-a-dubs, 
for another half-hour. There was a bellow and a bump alongside. Manuel and 
Dan raced to the hooks of the dory-tackle; Long Jack and Tom Platt arrived on 
deck together, it seemed, one half the North Atlantic at their backs, and the dory 
followed them in the air, landing with a clatter. 

“Nary snarl,” said Tom Platt as he dripped. “Danny, yov’ll do yet.” 

“The pleasure av your comp’ny to the banquit,” said Long Jack, squelching 
the water from his boots as he capered like an elephant and stuck an oil-skinned 
arm into Harvey’s face. “We do be condescending to honour the second half wid 
our presence.” And off they all four rolled to supper, where Harvey stuffed 
himself to the brim on fish-chowder and fried pies, and fell fast asleep just as 
Manuel produced from a locker a lovely two-foot model of the Lucy Holmes, his 
first boat, and was going to show Harvey the ropes. Harvey never even twiddled 
his fingers as Penn pushed him into his bunk. 

“Tt must be a sad thing — a very sad thing,” said Penn, watching the boy’s 
face, “for his mother and his father, who think he is dead. To lose a child — to 
lose a man-child!” 

“Git out o° this, Penn,” said Dan. “Go aft and finish your game with Uncle 
Salters. Tell Dad I’ll stand Harve’s watch ef he don’t keer. He’s played aout.” 

“Ver’ good boy,” said Manuel, slipping out of his boots and disappearing into 
the black shadows of the lower bunk. “Expec’ he make good man, Danny. I no 
see he is any so mad as your parpa he says. Eh, wha-at?” 

Dan chuckled, but the chuckle ended in a snore. 


It was thick weather outside, with a rising wind, and the elder men stretched 
their watches. The hour struck clear in the cabin; the nosing bows slapped and 
scuffed with the seas; the foc’sle stove-pipe hissed and sputtered as the spray 
caught it; and the boys slept on, while Disko, Long Jack, Tom Platt, and Uncle 
Salters, each in turn, stumped aft to look at the wheel, forward to see that the 
anchor held, or to veer out a little more cable against chafing, with a glance at 
the dim anchor-light between each round. 


CHAPTER IV 


Harvey waked to find the “first half” at breakfast, the foc’sle door drawn to a 
crack, and every square inch of the schooner singing its own tune. The black 
bulk of the cook balanced behind the tiny galley over the glare of the stove, and 
the pots and pans in the pierced wooden board before it jarred and racketed to 
each plunge. Up and up the foc’sle climbed, yearning and surging and quivering, 
and then, with a clear, sickle-like swoop, came down into the seas. He could hear 
the flaring bows cut and squelch, and there was a pause ere the divided waters 
came down on the deck above, like a volley of buckshot. Followed the woolly 
sound of the cable in the hawse-hole; and a grunt and squeal of the windlass; a 
yaw, a punt, and a kick, and the We’re Here gathered herself together to repeat 
the motions. 

“Now, ashore,” he heard Long Jack saying, “ye’ve chores, an’ ye must do thim 
in any weather. Here we’re well clear of the fleet, an’ we’ve no chores — an’ 
that’s a blessin’. Good night, all.” He passed like a big snake from the table to 
his bunk, and began to smoke. Tom Platt followed his example; Uncle Salters, 
with Penn, fought his way up the ladder to stand his watch, and the cook set for 
the “second half.” 

It came out of its bunks as the others had entered theirs, with a shake and a 
yawn. It ate till it could eat no more; and then Manuel filled his pipe with some 
terrible tobacco, crotched himself between the pawl-post and a forward bunk, 
cocked his feet up on the table, and smiled tender and indolent smiles at the 
smoke. Dan lay at length in his bunk, wrestling with a gaudy, gilt-stopped 
accordion, whose tunes went up and down with the pitching of the We’re Here. 
The cook, his shoulders against the locker where he kept the fried pies (Dan was 
fond of fried pies), peeled potatoes, with one eye on the stove in event of too 
much water finding its way down the pipe; and the general smell and smother 
were past all description. 

Harvey considered affairs, wondered that he was not deathly sick, and crawled 
into his bunk again, as the softest and safest place, while Dan struck up, “I don’t 
want to play in your yard,” as accurately as the wild jerks allowed. 

“How long is this for?” Harvey asked of Manuel. 

“Till she get a little quiet, and we can row to trawl. Perhaps to-night. Perhaps 
two days more. You do not like? Eh, wha-at?” 

“T should have been crazy sick a week ago, but it doesn’t seem to upset me 
now — much.” 

“That is because we make you fisherman, these days. If I was you, when I 


come to Gloucester I would give two, three big candles for my good luck.” 

“Give who?” 

“To be sure — the Virgin of our Church on the Hill. She is very good to 
fishermen all the time. That is why so few of us Portugee men ever are 
drowned.” 

“You’re a Roman Catholic, then?” 

“I am a Madeira man. I am not a Porto Pico boy. Shall I be Baptist, then? Eh, 
wha-at? I always give candles — two, three more when I come to Gloucester. 
The good Virgin she never forgets me, Manuel.” 

“T don’t sense it that way,” Tom Platt put in from his bunk, his scarred face lit 
up by the glare of a match as he sucked at his pipe. “It stands to reason the sea’s 
the sea; and you’ll get jest about what’s goin’, candles or kerosene, fer that 
matter.” 

“Tis a mighty good thing,” said Long Jack, “to have a frind at coort, though. 
I’m o°’ Manuel’s way o’ thinkin’. About tin years back I was crew to a Sou’ 
Boston market-boat. We was off Minot’s Ledge wid a northeaster, butt first, atop 
of us, thicker’n burgoo. The ould man was dhrunk, his chin waggin’ on the tiller, 
an’ I sez to myself, ‘If iver I stick my boat-huk into T-wharf again, Pl show the 
saints fwhat manner o’ craft they saved me out av.’ Now, I’m here, as ye can well 
see, an’ the model of the dhirty ould Kathleen, that took me a month to make, I 
gave ut to the priest, an’ he hung ut up forninst the altar. There’s more sense in 
givin’ a model that’s by way o’ bein’ a work av art than any candle. Ye can buy 
candles at store, but a model shows the good saints ye’ve tuk trouble an’ are 
grateful.” 

“D’you believe that, Irish?” said Tom Platt, turning on his elbow. 

“Would I do ut if I did not, Ohio?” 

“Wa-al, Enoch Fuller he made a model o° the old Ohio, and she’s to Calem 
museum now. Mighty pretty model, too, but I guess Enoch he never done it fer 
no sacrifice; an’ the way I take it is — ” 

There were the makings of an hour-long discussion of the kind that fishermen 
love, where the talk runs in shouting circles and no one proves anything at the 
end, had not Dan struck up this cheerful rhyme: 


“Up jumped the mackerel with his stripe’d back. 
Reef in the mainsail, and haul on the tack; 
For it’s windy weather — ” 

Here Long Jack joined in: 


“And it’s blowy weather; 


When the winds begin to blow, pipe all hands together!” 


Dan went on, with a cautious look at Tom Platt, holding the accordion low in 
the bunk: 


“Up jumped the cod with his chuckle-head, 
Went to the main-chains to heave at the lead; 
For it’s windy weather,” etc. 


Tom Platt seemed to be hunting for something. Dan crouched lower, but sang 
louder: 


“Up jumped the flounder that swims to the ground. 
Chuckle-head! Chuckle-head! Mind where ye sound!” 


Tom Platt’s huge rubber boot whirled across the foc’sle and caught Dan’s 
uplifted arm. There was war between the man and the boy ever since Dan had 
discovered that the mere whistling of that tune would make him angry as he 
heaved the lead. 

“Thought I’d fetch yer,” said Dan, returning the gift with precision. “Ef you 
don’t like my music, git out your fiddle. I ain’t goin’ to lie here all day an’ listen 
to you an’ Long Jack arguin’ ‘baout candles. Fiddle, Tom Platt; or PI learn 
Harve here the tune!” 

Tom Platt leaned down to a locker and brought up an old white fiddle. 
Manuel’s eye glistened, and from somewhere behind the pawl-post he drew out a 
tiny, guitar-like thing with wire strings, which he called a machette. 

“Tis a concert,” said Long Jack, beaming through the smoke. “A reg’ lar 
Boston concert.” 

There was a burst of spray as the hatch opened, and Disko, in yellow oilskins, 
descended. 

“Ye’re just in time, Disko. Fwhat’s she doin’ outside?” 

“Jest this!” He dropped on to the lockers with the push and heave of the We’re 
Here. 

“We’re singin’ to kape our breakfasts down. Ye’ll lead, av course, Disko,” said 
Long Jack. 

“Guess there ain’t more’n ‘baout two old songs I know, an’ ye’ve heerd them 
both.” 

His excuses were cut short by Tom Platt launching into a most dolorous tune, 
like unto the moaning of winds and the creaking of masts. With his eyes fixed on 
the beams above, Disko began this ancient, ancient ditty, Tom Platt flourishing 


all round him to make the tune and words fit a little: 


“There is a crack packet — crack packet o’ fame, 

She hails from Noo York, an’ the Dreadnought’s her name. 
You may talk o’ your fliers — Swallowtail and Black Ball — 
But the Dreadnought’s the packet that can beat them all. 
“Now the Dreadnought she lies in the River Mersey, 
Because of the tug-boat to take her to sea; 

But when she’s off soundings you shortly will know 


(Chorus.) 
She’s the Liverpool packet — O Lord, let her go! 


“Now the Dreadnought she’s howlin’ crost the Banks o°’ Newfoundland, 
Where the water’s all shallow and the bottom’s all sand. 
Sez all the little fishes that swim to and fro: 


(Chorus.) 

‘She’s the Liverpool packet — O Lord, let her go!’”, 

There were scores of verses, for he worked the Dreadnought every mile of the 
way between Liverpool and New York as conscientiously as though he were on 
her deck, and the accordion pumped and the fiddle squeaked beside him. Tom 
Platt followed with something about “the rough and tough McGinn, who would 
pilot the vessel in.” Then they called on Harvey, who felt very flattered, to 
contribute to the entertainment; but all that he could remember were some pieces 
of “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” that he had been taught at the camp-school in the 
Adirondacks. It seemed that they might be appropriate to the time and place, but 
he had no more than mentioned the title when Disko brought down one foot with 
a bang, and cried, “Don’t go on, young feller. That’s a mistaken jedgment — one 
o’ the worst kind, too, becaze it’s catchin’ to the ear.” 

“I orter ha’ warned you,” said Dan. “Thet allus fetches Dad.” 

“What’s wrong?” said Harvey, surprised and a little angry. 

“All you’re goin’ to say,” said Disko. “All dead wrong from start to finish, an’ 
Whittier he’s to blame. I have no special call to right any Marblehead man, but 
‘tweren’t no fault o’ Ireson’s. My father he told me the tale time an’ again, an’ 
this is the way ‘twuz.” 

“For the wan hundredth time,” put in Long Jack under his breath 

“Ben Ireson he was skipper o’ the Betty, young feller, comin’ home frum the 
Banks — that was before the war of 1812, but jestice is jestice at all times. They 
fund the Active o’ Portland, an’ Gibbons o’ that town he was her skipper; they 


fund her leakin’ off Cape Cod Light. There was a terr’ble gale on, an’ they was 
gettin’ the Betty home ‘s fast as they could craowd her. Well, Ireson he said there 
warn’t any sense to reskin’ a boat in that sea; the men they wouldn’t hev it; and 
he laid it before them to stay by the Active till the sea run daown a piece. They 
wouldn’t hev that either, hangin’ araound the Cape in any sech weather, leak or 
no leak. They jest up stays’! an’ quit, nat’rally takin’ Ireson with ‘em. Folks to 
Marblehead was mad at him not runnin’ the risk, and becaze nex’ day, when the 
sea was ca’am (they never stopped to think o’ that), some of the Active’s folks 
was took off by a Truro man. They come into Marblehead with their own tale to 
tell, sayin’ how Ireson had shamed his town, an’ so forth an’ so on, an’ Ireson’s 
men they was scared, seein’ public feelin’ agin’ ‘em, an’ they went back on 
Ireson, an’ swore he was respons’ble for the hull act. “Tweren’t the women 
neither that tarred and feathered him — Marblehead women don’t act that way 
— ’twas a passel o’ men an’ boys, an’ they carted him araound town in an old 
dory till the bottom fell aout, and Ireson he told ‘em they’d be sorry for it some 
day. Well, the facts come aout later, same’s they usually do, too late to be any 
ways useful to an honest man; an’ Whittier he come along an’ picked up the 
slack eend of a lyin’ tale, an’ tarred and feathered Ben Ireson all over onct more 
after he was dead. ‘Twas the only tune Whittier ever slipped up, an’ ‘tweren’t 
fair. I whaled Dan good when he brought that piece back from school. You don’t 
know no better, o’ course; but I’ve give you the facts, hereafter an’ evermore to 
be remembered. Ben Ireson weren’t no sech kind o’ man as Whittier makes aout; 
my father he knew him well, before an’ after that business, an’ you beware 0’ 
hasty jedgments, young feller. Next!” 

Harvey had never heard Disko talk so long, and collapsed with burning 
cheeks; but, as Dan said promptly, a boy could only learn what he was taught at 
school, and life was too short to keep track of every lie along the coast. 

Then Manuel touched the jangling, jarring little machette to a queer tune, and 
sang something in Portuguese about “Nina, innocente!” ending with a full- 
handed sweep that brought the song up with a jerk. Then Disko obliged with his 
second song, to an old-fashioned creaky tune, and all joined in the chorus. This 
is one stanza: 


“Now Aprile is over and melted the snow, 

And outer Noo Bedford we shortly must tow; 

Yes, out o’ Noo Bedford we shortly must clear, 
We’re the whalers that never see wheat in the ear.” 


Here the fiddle went very softly for a while by itself, and then: 


“Wheat-in-the-ear, my true-love’s posy blowin, 
Wheat-in-the-ear, we’re goin’ off to sea; 
Wheat-in-the-ear, I left you fit for sowin, 
When I come back a loaf o’ bread yov’ll be!” 


That made Harvey almost weep, though he could not tell why. But it was 
much worse when the cook dropped the potatoes and held out his hands for the 
fiddle. Still leaning against the locker door, he struck into a tune that was like 
something very bad but sure to happen whatever you did. After a little he sang, 
in an unknown tongue, his big chin down on the fiddle-tail, his white eyeballs 
glaring in the lamplight. Harvey swung out of his bunk to hear better; and amid 
the straining of the timbers and the wash of the waters the tune crooned and 
moaned on, like lee surf in a blind fog, till it ended with a wail. 

“Jimmy Christmas! Thet gives me the blue creevles,” said Dan. “What in 
thunder is it?” 

“The song of Fin McCoul,” said the cook, “when he wass going to Norway.” 
His English was not thick, but all clear-cut, as though it came from a 
phonograph. 

“Faith, Pve been to Norway, but I didn’t make that unwholesim noise. “Tis 
like some of the old songs, though,” said Long Jack, sighing. 

“Don’t let’s hev another ‘thout somethin’ between,” said Dan; and the 
accordion struck up a rattling, catchy tune that ended: 


“Tt’s six an’ twenty Sundays sence las’ we saw the land, 
With fifteen hunder quintal, 

An’ fifteen hunder quintal, 

‘Teen hunder toppin’ quintal, 

“Twix’ old ‘Queereau an’ Grand!” 


“Hold on!” roared Tom Platt. “D’ye want to nail the trip, Dan? That’s Jonah 
sure, ‘less you sing it after all our salt’s wet.” 

“No, ‘tain’t, is it, Dad? Not unless you sing the very las’ verse. You can’t learn 
me anything on Jonahs!” 

“What’s that?” said Harvey. “What’s a Jonah?” 

“A Jonah’s anything that spoils the luck. Sometimes it’s a man — sometimes 
it’s a boy — or a bucket. I’ve known a splittin’-knife Jonah two trips till we was 
on to her,” said Tom Platt. “There’s all sorts o° Jonahs. Jim Bourke was one till 
he was drowned on Georges. I’d never ship with Jim Bourke, not if I was 
starvin’. There wuz a green dory on the Ezra Flood. Thet was a Jonah, too, the 


worst sort 0° Jonah. Drowned four men, she did, an’ used to shine fiery O, nights 
in the nest.” 

“And you believe that?” said Harvey, remembering what Tom Platt had said 
about candles and models. “Haven’t we all got to take what’s served?” 

A mutter of dissent ran round the bunks. “Outboard, yes; inboard, things can 
happen,” said Disko. “Don’t you go makin’ a mock of Jonahs, young feller.” 

“Well, Harve ain’t no Jonah. Day after we catched him,” Dan cut in, “we had 
a toppin’ good catch.” 

The cook threw up his head and laughed suddenly — a queer, thin laugh. He 
was a most disconcerting nigger. 

“Murder!” said Long Jack. “Don’t do that again, doctor. We ain’t used to ut.” 

“What’s wrong?” said Dan. “Ain’t he our mascot, and didn’t they strike on 
good after we’d struck him?” 

“Oh! yess,” said the cook. “I know that, but the catch iss not finish yet.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to do us any harm,” said Dan, hotly. “Where are ye hintin’ an’ 
edgin’ to? He’s all right.” 

“No harm. No. But one day he will be your master, Danny.” 

“That all?” said Dan, placidly. “He wun’t — not by a jugful.” 

“Master!” said the cook, pointing to Harvey. “Man!” and he pointed to Dan. 

“That’s news. Haow soon?” said Dan, with a laugh. 

“In some years, and I shall see it. Master and man — man and master.” 

“How in thunder d’ye work that out?” said Tom Platt. 

“In my head, where I can see.” 

“Haow?” This from all the others at once. 

“T do not know, but so it will be.” He dropped his head, and went on peeling 
the potatoes, and not another word could they get out of him. 

“Well,” said Dan, “a heap o’ things’ll hev to come abaout ‘fore Harve’s any 
master 0’ mine; but I’m glad the doctor ain’t choosen to mark him for a Jonah. 
Now, I mistrust Uncle Salters fer the Jonerest Jonah in the Fleet regardin’ his 
own special luck. Dunno ef it’s spreadin’ same’s smallpox. He ought to be on the 
Carrie Pitman. That boat’s her own Jonah, sure — crews an’ gear made no differ 
to her driftin’. Jiminy Christmas! She’ll etch loose in a flat ca’am.” 

“We’re well clear o’ the Fleet, anyway,” said Disko. “Carrie Pitman an’ all.” 
There was a rapping on the deck. 

“Uncle Salters has catched his luck,” said Dan as his father departed. 

“Tt’s blown clear,” Disko cried, and all the foc’sle tumbled up for a bit of fresh 
air. The fog had gone, but a sullen sea ran in great rollers behind it. The We’re 
Here slid, as it were, into long, sunk avenues and ditches which felt quite 
sheltered and homelike if they would only stay still; but they changed without 


rest or mercy, and flung up the schooner to crown one peak of a thousand gray 
hills, while the wind hooted through her rigging as she zigzagged down the 
slopes. Far away a sea would burst into a sheet of foam, and the others would 
follow suit as at a signal, till Harvey’s eyes swam with the vision of interlacing 
whites and grays. Four or five Mother Carey’s chickens stormed round in circles, 
shrieking as they swept past the bows. A rain-squall or two strayed aimlessly 
over the hopeless waste, ran down ‘wind and back again, and melted away. 

“Seems to me I saw somethin’ flicker jest naow over yonder,” said Uncle 
Salters, pointing to the northeast. 

“Can’t be any of the fleet,” said Disko, peering under his eyebrows, a hand on 
the foc’sle gangway as the solid bows hatcheted into the troughs. “Sea’s oilin’ 
over dretful fast. Danny, don’t you want to skip up a piece an’ see how aour 
trawl-buoy lays?” 

Danny, in his big boots, trotted rather than climbed up the main rigging (this 
consumed Harvey with envy), hitched himself around the reeling cross-trees, and 
let his eye rove till it caught the tiny black buoy-flag on the shoulder of a mile- 
away swell. 

“She’s all right,” he hailed. “Sail O! Dead to the no’th’ard, comin’ down like 
smoke! Schooner she be, too.” 

They waited yet another half-hour, the sky clearing in patches, with a flicker 
of sickly sun from time to time that made patches of olive-green water. Then a 
stump-foremast lifted, ducked, and disappeared, to be followed on the next wave 
by a high stern with old-fashioned wooden snail’s-horn davits. The snails were 
red-tanned. 

“Frenchmen!” shouted Dan. “No, ‘tain’t, neither. Da-ad!” 

“That’s no French,” said Disko. “Salters, your blame luck holds tighter’n a 
screw in a keg-head.” 

“T’ve eyes. It’s Uncle Abishai.” 

“You can’t nowise tell fer sure.” 

“The head-king of all Jonahs,” groaned Tom Platt. “Oh, Salters, Salters, why 
wasn’t you abed an’ asleep?” 

“How could I tell?” said poor Salters, as the schooner swung up. 

She might have been the very Flying Dutchman, so foul, draggled, and 
unkempt was every rope and stick aboard. Her old-style quarterdeck was some 
or five feet high, and her rigging flew knotted and tangled like weed at a wharf- 
end. She was running before the wind — yawing frightfully — her staysail let 
down to act as a sort of extra foresail, — ”scandalized,” they call it, — and her 
foreboom guyed out over the side. Her bowsprit cocked up like an old-fashioned 
frigate’s; her jib-boom had been fished and spliced and nailed and clamped 


beyond further repair; and as she hove herself forward, and sat down on her 
broad tail, she looked for all the world like a blouzy, frouzy, bad old woman 
sneering at a decent girl. 

“That’s Abishai,” said Salters. “Full o’ gin an’ Judique men, an’ the judgments 
o’ Providence layin’ fer him an’ never takin’ good holt He’s run in to bait, 
Miquelon way.” 

“He’ll run her under,” said Long Jack. “That’s no rig fer this weather.” 

“Not he, ‘r he’d’a done it long ago,” Disko replied. “Looks ‘s if he cal’ lated to 
run us under. Ain’t she daown by the head more ‘n natural, Tom Platt?” 

“Ef it’s his style o’ loadin’ her she ain’t safe,” said the sailor slowly. “Ef she’s 
spewed her oakum he’d better git to his pumps mighty quick.” 

The creature threshed up, wore round with a clatter and raffle, and lay head to 
wind within ear-shot. 

A gray-beard wagged over the bulwark, and a thick voice yelled something 
Harvey could not understand. But Disko’s face darkened. “He’d resk every stick 
he hez to carry bad news. Says we’re in fer a shift o° wind. He’s in fer worse. 
Abishai! Abi-shai!” He waved his arm up and down with the gesture of a man at 
the pumps, and pointed forward. The crew mocked him and laughed. 

“Jounce ye, an’ strip ye an’ trip ye!” yelled Uncle Abishai. “A livin’ gale — a 
livin’ gale. Yab! Cast up fer your last trip, all you Gloucester haddocks. You 
won’t see Gloucester no more, no more!” 

“Crazy full — as usual,” said Tom Platt. “Wish he hadn’t spied us, though.” 

She drifted out of hearing while the gray-head yelled something about a dance 
at the Bay of Bulls and a dead man in the foc’sle. Harvey shuddered. He had 
seen the sloven tilled decks and the savage-eyed crew. 

“An’ that’s a fine little floatin’ hell fer her draught,” said Long Jack. “I 
wondher what mischief he’s been at ashore.” 

“He’s a trawler,” Dan explained to Harvey, “an’ he runs in fer bait all along 
the coast. Oh, no, not home, he don’t go. He deals along the south an’ east shore 
up yonder.” He nodded in the direction of the pitiless Newfoundland beaches. 
“Dad won’t never take me ashore there. They’re a mighty tough crowd — an’ 
Abishai’s the toughest. You saw his boat? Well, she’s nigh seventy year old, they 
say; the last o° the old Marblehead heel-tappers. They don’t make them 
quarterdecks any more. Abishai don’t use Marblehead, though. He ain’t wanted 
there. He jes’ drif’s araound, in debt, trawlin’ an’ cussin’ like you’ve heard. Bin a 
Jonah fer years an’ years, he hez. ‘Gits liquor frum the Feecamp boats fer makin’ 
spells an’ selling winds an’ such truck. Crazy, I guess.” 

““Twon’t be any use underrunnin’ the trawl to-night,” said Tom Platt, with 
quiet despair. “He come alongside special to cuss us. I’d give my wage an’ share 


to see him at the gangway o’ the old Ohio ‘fore we quit floggin’. Jest abaout six 
dozen, an’ Sam Mocatta layin’ ‘em on criss-cross!” 

The disheveled “heel-tapper” danced drunkenly down wind, and all eyes 
followed her. Suddenly the cook cried in his phonograph voice: “It wass his own 
death made him speak so! He iss fey — fey, I tell you! Look!” She sailed into a 
patch of watery sunshine three or four miles distant. The patch dulled and faded 
out, and even as the light passed so did the schooner. She dropped into a hollow 
and — was not. 

“Run under, by the Great Hook-Block!” shouted Disko, jumping aft. “Drunk 
or sober, we’ve got to help ‘em. Heave short and break her out! Smart!” 

Harvey was thrown on the deck by the shock that followed the setting of the 
jib and foresail, for they hove short on the cable, and to save time, jerked the 
anchor bodily from the bottom, heaving in as they moved away. This is a bit of 
brute force seldom resorted to except in matters of life and death, and the little 
We’re Here complained like a human. They ran down to where Abishai’s craft 
had vanished; found two or three trawl-tubs, a gin-bottle, and a stove-in dory, but 
nothing more. “Let ‘em go,” said Disko, though no one had hinted at picking 
them up. “I wouldn’t hev a match that belonged to Abishai aboard. Guess she 
run clear under. Must ha’ been spewin’ her oakum fer a week, an’ they never 
thought to pump her. That’s one more boat gone along o’ leavin’ port all hands 
drunk.” 

“Glory be!” said Long Jack. “We’d ha’ been obliged to help ‘em if they was 
top o° water.” 

“*Thinkin’ o’ that myself,” said Tom Platt. 

“Fey! Fey!” said the cook, rolling his eyes. “He haas taken his own luck with 
him.” 

“Ver’ good thing, I think, to tell the Fleet when we see. Eh, wha-at?” said 
Manuel. “If you runna that way before the ‘wind, and she work open her seams 
— ” He threw out his hands with an indescribable gesture, while Penn sat down 
on the house and sobbed at the sheer horror and pity of it all. Harvey could not 
realize that he had seen death on the open waters, but he felt very sick. Then Dan 
went up the cross-trees, and Disko steered them back to within sight of their own 
trawl-buoys just before the fog blanketed the sea once again. 

“We go mighty quick hereabouts when we do go,” was all he said to Harvey. 
“You think on that fer a spell, young feller. That was liquor.” 

“After dinner it was calm enough to fish from the decks, — Penn and Uncle 
Salters were very zealous this time, — and the catch was large and large fish. 

“Abishai has shorely took his luck with him,” said Salters. “The wind hain’t 
backed ner riz ner nothin’. How abaout the trawl? I despise superstition, 


anyway.” 

Tom Platt insisted that they had much better haul the thing and make a new 
berth. But the cook said: “The luck iss in two pieces. You will find it so when 
you look. I know.” This so tickled Long Jack that he overbore Tom Platt and the 
two went out together. 

Underrunning a trawl means pulling it in on one side of the dory, picking off 
the fish, rebaiting the hooks, and passing them back to the sea again — 
something like pinning and unpinning linen on a wash-line. It is a lengthy 
business and rather dangerous, for the long, sagging line may twitch a boat under 
in a flash. But when they heard, “And naow to thee, O Capting,” booming out of 
the fog, the crew of the We’re Here took heart. The dory swirled alongside well 
loaded, Tom Platt yelling for Manuel to act as relief-boat. 

“The luck’s cut square in two pieces,” said Long Jack, forking in the fish, 
while Harvey stood open-mouthed at the skill with which the plunging dory was 
saved from destruction. “One half was jest punkins. Tom Platt wanted to haul her 
an’ ha’ done wid ut; but I said, “I’ll back the doctor that has the second sight, an’ 
the other half come up sagging full o’ big uns. Hurry, Man’nle, an’ bring’s a tub 
o’ bait. There’s luck afloat to-night.” 

The fish bit at the newly baited hooks from which their brethren had just been 
taken, and Tom Platt and Long Jack moved methodically up and down the length 
of the trawl, the boat’s nose surging under the wet line of hooks, stripping the 
sea-cucumbers that they called pumpkins, slatting off the fresh-caught cod 
against the gunwale, rebaiting, and loading Manuel’s dory till dusk. 


“PIl take no risks,” said Disko then — ”not with him floatin’ around so near. 
Abishai won’t sink fer a week. Heave in the dories an’ we’ll dress daown after 
supper.” 


That was a mighty dressing-down, attended by three or four blowing 
grampuses. It lasted till nine o’clock, and Disko was thrice heard to chuckle as 
Harvey pitched the split fish into the hold. 

“Say, you’re haulin’ ahead dretful fast,’ said Dan, when they ground the 
knives after the men had turned in. “There’s somethin’ of a sea to-night, an’ I 
hain’t heard you make no remarks on it.” 

“Too busy,” Harvey replied, testing a blade’s edge. “Come to think of it, she is 
a high-kicker.” 

The little schooner was gambolling all around her anchor among the silver- 
tipped waves. Backing with a start of affected surprise at the sight of the strained 
cable, she pounced on it like a kitten, while the spray of her descent burst 
through the hawse-holes with the report of a gun. Shaking her head, she would 
say: “Well, I’m sorry I can’t stay any longer with you. Pm going North,” and 


would sidle off, halting suddenly with a dramatic rattle of her rigging. “As I was 
just going to observe,” she would begin, as gravely as a drunken man addressing 
a lamp-post. The rest of the sentence (she acted her words in dumb-show, of 
course) was lost in a fit of the fidgets, when she behaved like a puppy chewing a 
string, a clumsy woman in a side-saddle, a hen with her head cut off, or a cow 
stung by a hornet, exactly as the whims of the sea took her. 

“See her sayin’ her piece. She’s Patrick Henry naow,” said Dan. 

She swung sideways on a roller, and gesticulated with her jib-boom from port 
to starboard. 

“But-ez-fer me, give me liberty-er give me-death!” 

Wop! She sat down in the moon-path on the water, courtesying with a flourish 
of pride impressive enough had not the wheel-gear sniggered mockingly in its 
box. 

Harvey laughed aloud. “Why, it’s just as if she was alive,” he said. 

“She’s as stiddy as a haouse an’ as dry as a herrin’,” said Dan enthusiastically, 
as he was slung across the deck in a batter of spray. “Fends ‘em off an’ fends ‘em 
off, an’ ‘Don’t ye come anigh me,’ she sez. Look at her — jest look at her! 
Sakes! You should see one o’ them toothpicks histin’ up her anchor on her spike 
outer fifteen-fathom water.” 

“What’s a toothpick, Dan?” 

“Them new haddockers an’ herrin’-boats. Fine’s a yacht forward, with yacht 
sterns to ‘em, an’ spike bowsprits, an’ a haouse that ‘u’d take our hold. I’ve 
heard that Burgess himself he made the models fer three or four of ‘em. Dad’s 
sot agin ‘em on account o’ their pitchin’ an’ joltin’, but there’s heaps o’ money in 
‘em. Dad can find fish, but he ain’t no ways progressive — he don’t go with the 
march o’ the times. They’re chock-full o’ labour-savin’ jigs an’ sech all. ‘Ever 
seed the Elector o’ Gloucester? She’s a daisy, ef she is a toothpick.” 

“What do they cost, Dan?” 

“Hills o’ dollars. Fifteen thousand, p’haps; more, mebbe. There’s gold-leaf an’ 
everything you kin think of.” Then to himself, half under his breath, “Guess I’d 
call her Hattie S., too.” 


CHAPTER V 


That was the first of many talks with Dan, who told Harvey why he would 
transfer his dory’s name to the imaginary Burgess-modelled haddocker. Harvey 
heard a good deal about the real Hattie at Gloucester; saw a lock of her hair — 
which Dan, finding fair words of no avail, had “hooked” as she sat in front of 
him at school that winter — and a photograph. Hattie was about fourteen years 
old, with an awful contempt for boys, and had been trampling on Dan’s heart 
through the winter. All this was revealed under oath of solemn secrecy on 
moonlit decks, in the dead dark, or in choking fog; the whining wheel behind 
them, the climbing deck before, and without, the unresting, clamorous sea. Once, 
of course, as the boys came to know each other, there was a fight, which raged 
from bow to stern till Penn came up and separated them, but promised not to tell 
Disko, who thought fighting on watch rather worse than sleeping. Harvey was no 
match for Dan physically, but it says a great deal for his new training that he 
took his defeat and did not try to get even with his conqueror by underhand 
methods. 

That was after he had been cured of a string of boils between his elbows and 
wrists, where the wet jersey and oilskins cut into the flesh. The salt water stung 
them unpleasantly, but when they were ripe Dan treated them with Disko’s razor, 
and assured Harvey that now he was a “blooded Banker”; the affliction of gurry- 
sores being the mark of the caste that claimed him. 

Since he was a boy and very busy, he did not bother his head with too much 
thinking. He was exceedingly sorry for his mother, and often longed to see her 
and above all to tell her of this wonderful new life, and how brilliantly he was 
acquitting himself in it. Otherwise he preferred not to wonder too much how she 
was bearing the shock of his supposed death. But one day, as he stood on the 
foc’sle ladder, guying the cook, who had accused him and Dan of hooking fried 
pies, it occurred to him that this was a vast improvement on being snubbed by 
strangers in the smoking-room of a hired liner. 

He was a recognized part of the scheme of things on the We’re Here; had his 
place at the table and among the bunks; and could hold his own in the long talks 
on stormy days, when the others were always ready to listen to what they called 
his “fairy-tales” of his life ashore. It did not take him more than two days and a 
quarter to feel that if he spoke of his own life — it seemed very far away — no 
one except Dan (and even Dan’s belief was sorely tried) credited him. So he 
invented a friend, a boy he had heard of, who drove a miniature four-pony drag 
in Toledo, Ohio, and ordered five suits of clothes at a time and led things called 


“germans” at parties where the oldest girl was not quite fifteen, but all the 
presents were solid silver. Salters protested that this kind of yarn was desperately 
wicked, if not indeed positively blasphemous, but he listened as greedily as the 
others; and their criticisms at the end gave Harvey entirely new notions on 
“germans,” clothes, cigarettes with gold-leaf tips, rings, watches, scent, small 
dinner-parties, champagne, card-playing, and hotel accommodation. Little by 
little he changed his tone when speaking of his “friend,” whom Long Jack had 
christened “the Crazy Kid,” “the Gilt-edged Baby,” “the Suckin’ Vanderpoop,” 
and other pet names; and with his sea-booted feet cocked up on the table would 
even invent histories about silk pajamas and specially imported neckwear, to the 
“friend’s” discredit. Harvey was a very adaptable person, with a keen eye and 
ear for every face and tone about him. 

Before long he knew where Disko kept the old greencrusted quadrant that they 
called the “hog-yoke” — under the bed-bag in his bunk. When he took the sun, 
and with the help of “The Old Farmer’s” almanac found the latitude, Harvey 
would jump down into the cabin and scratch the reckoning and date with a nail 
on the rust of the stove-pipe. Now, the chief engineer of the liner could have 
done no more, and no engineer of thirty years’ service could have assumed one 
half of the ancient-mariner air with which Harvey, first careful to spit over the 
side, made public the schooner’s position for that day, and then and not till then 
relieved Disko of the quadrant. There is an etiquette in all these things. 

The said “hog-yoke,” an Eldridge chart, the farming almanac, Blunt’s “Coast 
Pilot,” and Bowditch’s “Navigator” were all the weapons Disko needed to guide 
him, except the deep-sea lead that was his spare eye. Harvey nearly slew Penn 
with it when Tom Platt taught him first how to “fly the blue pigeon”; and, though 
his strength was not equal to continuous sounding in any sort of a sea, for calm 
weather with a seven-pound lead on shoal water Disko used him freely. As Dan 
said: 

““Tain’t soundin’s dad wants. It’s samples. Grease her up good, Harve.” 
Harvey would tallow the cup at the end, and carefully bring the sand, shell, 
sludge, or whatever it might be, to Disko, who fingered and smelt it and gave 
judgment As has been said, when Disko thought of cod he thought as a cod; and 
by some long-tested mixture of instinct and experience, moved the We’re Here 
from berth to berth, always with the fish, as a blindfolded chess-player moves on 
the unseen board. 

But Disko’s board was the Grand Bank — a triangle two hundred and fifty 
miles on each side — a waste of wallowing sea, cloaked with dank fog, vexed 
with gales, harried with drifting ice, scored by the tracks of the reckless liners, 
and dotted with the sails of the fishing-fleet. 


For days they worked in fog — Harvey at the bell — till, grown familiar with 
the thick airs, he went out with Tom Platt, his heart rather in his mouth. But the 
fog would not lift, and the fish were biting, and no one can stay helplessly afraid 
for six hours at a time. Harvey devoted himself to his lines and the gaff or gob- 
stick as Tom Platt called for them; and they rowed back to the schooner guided 
by the bell and Tom’s instinct; Manuel’s conch sounding thin and faint beside 
them. But it was an unearthly experience, and, for the first time in a month, 
Harvey dreamed of the shifting, smoking floors of water round the dory, the lines 
that strayed away into nothing, and the air above that melted on the sea below 
ten feet from his straining eyes. A few days later he was out with Manuel on 
what should have been forty-fathom bottom, but the whole length of the roding 
ran out, and still the anchor found nothing, and Harvey grew mortally afraid, for 
that his last touch with earth was lost. “Whale-hole,” said Manuel, hauling in. 
“That is good joke on Disko. Come!” and he rowed to the schooner to find Tom 
Platt and the others jeering at the skipper because, for once, he had led them to 
the edge of the barren Whale-deep, the blank hole of the Grand Bank. They 
made another berth through the fog, and that time the hair of Harvey’s head 
stood up when he went out in Manuel’s dory. A whiteness moved in the 
whiteness of the fog with a breath like the breath of the grave, and there was a 
roaring, a plunging, and spouting. It was his first introduction to the dread 
summer berg of the Banks, and he cowered in the bottom of the boat while 
Manuel laughed. There were days, though, clear and soft and warm, when it 
seemed a sin to do anything but loaf over the hand-lines and spank the drifting 
“sun-scalds” with an oar; and there were days of light airs, when Harvey was 
taught how to steer the schooner from one berth to another. 

It thrilled through him when he first felt the keel answer to his band on the 
spokes and slide over the long hollows as the foresail scythed back and forth 
against the blue sky. That was magnificent, in spite of Disko saying that it would 
break a snake’s back to follow his wake. But, as usual, pride ran before a fall. 
They were sailing on the wind with the staysail — an old one, luckily — set, and 
Harvey jammed her right into it to show Dan how completely he had mastered 
the art. The foresail went over with a bang, and the foregaff stabbed and ripped 
through the staysail, which was, of course, prevented from going over by the 
mainstay. They lowered the wreck in awful silence, and Harvey spent his leisure 
hours for the next few days under Tom Platt’s lee, learning to use a needle and 
palm. Dan hooted with joy, for, as he said, he had made the very same blunder 
himself in his early days. 

Boylike, Harvey imitated all the men by turns, till he had combined Disko’s 
peculiar stoop at the wheel, Long Jack’s swinging overhand when the lines were 


hauled, Manuel’s round-shouldered but effective stroke in a dory, and Tom 
Platt’s generous Ohio stride along the deck. 

““Tis beautiful to see how he takes to ut,” said Long Jack, when Harvey was 
looking out by the windlass one thick noon. “I’ll lay my wage an’ share ‘tis 
more’n half play-actin’ to him, an’ he consates himself he’s a bowld mariner. 
Watch his little bit av a back now!” 

“That’s the way we all begin,” said Tom Platt. “The boys they make believe 
all the time till they’ve cheated ‘emselves into bein’ men, an’ so till they die — 
pretendin’ an’ pretendin’. I done it on the old Ohio, I know. Stood my first watch 
— harbor-watch — feelin’ finer’n Farragut. Dan’s full o’ the same kind o’ 
notions. See ‘em now, actin’ to be genewine moss-backs — very hair a rope-yarn 
an’ blood Stockholm tar.” He spoke down the cabin stairs. “Guess you’re 
mistook in your judgments fer once, Disko. What in Rome made ye tell us all 
here the kid was crazy?” 

“He wuz,” Disko replied. “Crazy ez a loon when he come aboard; but Pll say 
he’s sobered up consid’ble sence. I cured him.” 

“He yarns good,” said Tom Platt. “T’other night he told us abaout a kid of his 
own size steerin’ a cunnin’ little rig an’ four ponies up an’ down Toledo, Ohio, I 
think ‘twas, an’ givin’ suppers to a crowd o’ sim’lar kids. Cur’us kind o’ fairy- 
tale, but blame interestin’. He knows scores of ‘em.” 

“Guess he strikes ‘em outen his own head,” Disko called from the cabin, 
where he was busy with the logbook. “Stands to reason that sort is all made up. 
It don’t take in no one but Dan, an’ he laughs at it. I’ve heard him, behind my 
back.” 

“Yever hear what Sim’on Peter Ca’houn said when they whacked up a match 
‘twix’ his sister Hitty an’ Lorin’ Jerauld, an’ the boys put up that joke on him 
daown to Georges?” drawled Uncle Salters, who was dripping peaceably under 
the lee of the starboard dory-nest. 

Tom Platt puffed at his pipe in scornful silence: he was a Cape Cod man, and 
had not known that tale more than twenty years. Uncle Salters went on with a 
rasping chuckie: 

“Sim’on Peter Ca’houn he said, an’ he was jest right, abaout Lorin’, ‘Ha’af on 
the taown,’ he said, ‘an’ t’other ha’af blame fool; an’ they told me she’s married 
a ‘ich man.’ Sim’on Peter Ca’houn he hedn’t no roof to his mouth, an’ talked that 
way.” 

“He didn’t talk any Pennsylvania Dutch,” Tom Platt replied. “You’d better 
leave a Cape man to tell that tale. The Ca’houns was gypsies frum ‘way back.” 

“Wal, I don’t profess to be any elocutionist,” Salters said. “I’m comin’ to the 
moral o’ things. That’s jest abaout what aour Harve be! Ha’af on the taown, an’ 


t’other ha’af blame fool; an’ there’s some’ll believe he’s a rich man. Yah!” 

“Did ye ever think how sweet ‘twould be to sail wid a full crew o° Salterses?” 
said Long Jack. “Ha’af in the furrer an’ other ha’af in the muck-heap, as 
Ca’houn did not say, an’ makes out he’s a fisherman!” 

A little laugh went round at Salters’s expense. 

Disko held his tongue, and wrought over the log-book that he kept in a 
hatchet-faced, square hand; this was the kind of thing that ran on, page after 
soiled page: 

“July 17. This day thick fog and few fish. Made berth to northward. So ends 
this day. 

“July 18. This day comes in with thick fog. Caught a few fish. 

“July 19. This day comes in with light breeze from N.E. and fine weather. 
Made a berth to eastward. Caught plenty fish. 

“July 20. This, the Sabbath, comes in with fog and light winds. So ends this 
day. Total fish caught this week, 3,478.” 

They never worked on Sundays, but shaved, and washed themselves if it were 
fine, and Pennsylvania sang hymns. Once or twice he suggested that, if it was 
not an impertinence, he thought he could preach a little. Uncle Salters nearly 
jumped down his throat at the mere notion, reminding him that he was not a 
preacher and mustn’t think of such things. “We’d hev him rememberin’ Johns- 
town next,” Salters explained, “an’ what would happen then?” so they 
compromised on his reading aloud from a book called “Josephus.” It was an old 
leather-bound volume, smelling of a hundred voyages, very solid and very like 
the Bible, but enlivened with accounts of battles and sieges; and they read it 
nearly from cover to cover. Otherwise Penn was a silent little body. He would 
not utter a word for three days on end sometimes, though he played checkers, 
listened to the songs, and laughed at the stories. When they tried to stir him up, 
he would answer: “I don’t wish to seem unneighbourly, but it is because I have 
nothing to say. My head feels quite empty. I’ve almost forgotten my name.” He 
would turn to Uncle Salters with an expectant smile. 

“Why, Pennsylvania Pratt,” Salters would shout “You’ll fergit me next!” 

“No — never,” Penn would say, shutting his lips firmly. “Pennsylvania Pratt, 
of course,” he would repeat over and over. Sometimes it was Uncle Salters who 
forgot, and told him he was Haskins or Rich or McVitty; but Penn was equally 
content — till next time. 

He was always very tender with Harvey, whom he pitied both as a lost child 
and as a lunatic; and when Salters saw that Penn liked the boy, he relaxed, too. 
Salters was not an amiable person (He esteemed it his business to keep the boys 
in order); and the first time Harvey, in fear and trembling, on a still day, 


managed to shin up to the main-truck (Dan was behind him ready to help), he 
esteemed it his duty to hang Salters’s big sea-boots up there — a sight of shame 
and derision to the nearest schooner. With Disko, Harvey took no liberties; not 
even when the old man dropped direct orders, and treated him, like the rest of 
the crew, to “Don’t you want to do so and so?” and “Guess you’d better,” and so 
forth. There was something about the clean-shaven lips and the puckered corners 
of the eyes that was mightily sobering to young blood. 

Disko showed him the meaning of the thumbed and pricked chart, which, he 
said, laid over any government publication whatsoever; led him, pencil in hand, 
from berth to berth over the whole string of banks — Le Have, Western, 
Banquereau, St. Pierre, Green, and Grand — talking “cod” meantime. Taught 
him, too, the principle on which the “hog-yoke” was worked. 

In this Harvey excelled Dan, for he had inherited a head for figures, and the 
notion of stealing information from one glimpse of the sullen Bank sun appealed 
to all his keen wits. For other sea-matters his age handicapped him. As Disko 
said, he should have begun when he was ten. Dan could bait up trawl or lay his 
hand on any rope in the dark; and at a pinch, when Uncle Salters had a gurry- 
score on his palm, could dress down by sense of touch. He could steer in 
anything short of half a gale from the feel of the wind on his face, humouring the 
We’re Here just when she needed it. These things he did as automatically as he 
skipped about the rigging, or made his dory a part of his own will and body. But 
he could not communicate his knowledge to Harvey. 

Still there was a good deal of general information flying about the schooner 
on stormy days, when they lay up in the foc’sle or sat on the cabin lockers, while 
spare eye-bolts, leads, and rings rolled and rattled in the pauses of the talk. Disko 
spoke of whaling voyages in the Fifties; of great she-whales slain beside their 
young; of death agonies on the black tossing seas, and blood that spurted forty 
feet in the air; of boats smashed to splinters; of patent rockets that went off 
wrong-end-first and bombarded the trembling crews; of cutting-in and boiling- 
down, and that terrible “nip” of ‘71, when twelve hundred men were made 
homeless on the ice in three days — wonderful tales, all true. But more 
wonderful still were his stories of the cod, and how they argued and reasoned on 
their private businesses deep down below the keel. 

Long Jack’s tastes ran more to the supernatural. He held them silent with 
ghastly stories of the “Yo-hoes” on Monomoy Beach, that mock and terrify 
lonely clam-diggers; of sand-walkers and dune-haunters who were never 
properly buried; of hidden treasure on Fire Island guarded by the spirits of 
Kidd’s men; of ships that sailed in the fog straight over Truro township; of that 
harbor in Maine where no one but a stranger will lie at anchor twice in a certain 


place because of a dead crew who row alongside at midnight with the anchor in 
the bow of their old-fashioned boat, whistling — not calling, but whistling — for 
the soul of the man who broke their rest. 

Harvey had a notion that the east coast of his native land, from Mount Desert 
south, was populated chiefly by people who took their horses there in the 
summer and entertained in country-houses with hardwood floors and Vantine 
portires. He laughed at the ghost-tales, — not as much as he would have done a 
month before, — but ended by sitting still and shuddering. 

Tom Platt dealt with his interminable trip round the Horn on the old Ohio in 
flogging days, with a navy more extinct than the dodo — the navy that passed 
away in the great war. He told them how red-hot shot are dropped into a cannon, 
a wad of wet clay between them and the cartridge; how they sizzle and reek 
when they strike wood, and how the little ship-boys of the Miss Jim Buck hove 
water over them and shouted to the fort to try again. And he told tales of 
blockade — long weeks of swaying at anchor, varied only by the departure and 
return of steamers that had used up their coal (there was no chance for the 
sailing-ships); of gales and cold that kept two hundred men, night and day, 
pounding and chopping at the ice on cable, blocks, and rigging, when the galley 
was as red-hot as the fort’s shot, and men drank cocoa by the bucket. Tom Platt 
had no use for steam. His service closed when that thing was comparatively new. 
He admitted that it was a specious invention in time of peace, but looked 
hopefully for the day when sails should come back again on ten-thousand-ton 
frigates with hundred-and-ninety-foot booms. 

Manuel’s talk was slow and gentle — all about pretty girls in Madeira 
washing clothes in the dry beds of streams, by moonlight, under waving 
bananas; legends of saints, and tales of queer dances or fights away in the cold 
Newfoundland baiting-ports. Salters was mainly agricultural; for, though he read 
“Josephus” and expounded it, his mission in life was to prove the value of green 
manures, and specially of clover, against every form of phosphate whatsoever. 
He grew libellous about phosphates; he dragged greasy “Orange Judd” books 
from his bunk and intoned them, wagging his finger at Harvey, to whom it was 
all Greek. Little Penn was so genuinely pained when Harvey made fun of 
Salters’s lectures that the boy gave it up, and suffered in polite silence. That was 
very good for Harvey. 

The cook naturally did not join in these conversations. As a rule, he spoke 
only when it was absolutely necessary; but at times a queer gift of speech 
descended on him, and he held forth, half in Gaelic, half in broken English, an 
hour at a time. He was especially communicative with the boys, and he never 
withdrew his prophecy that one day Harvey would be Dan’s master, and that he 


would see it. He told them of mail-carrying in the winter up Cape Breton way, of 
the dog-train that goes to Coudray, and of the ram-steamer Arctic, that breaks the 
ice between the mainland and Prince Edward Island. Then he told them stories 
that his mother had told him, of life far to the southward, where water never 
froze; and he said that when he died his soul would go to lie down on a warm 
white beach of sand with palm-trees waving above. That seemed to the boys a 
very odd idea for a man who had never seen a palm in his life. Then, too, 
regularly at each meal, he would ask Harvey, and Harvey alone, whether the 
cooking was to his taste; and this always made the “second half” laugh. Yet they 
had a great respect for the cook’s judgment, and in their hearts considered 
Harvey something of a mascot by consequence. 

And while Harvey was taking in knowledge of new things at each pore and 
hard health with every gulp of the good air, the We’re Here went her ways and 
did her business on the Bank, and the silvery-gray kenches of well-pressed fish 
mounted higher and higher in the hold. No one day’s work was out of common, 
but the average days were many and close together. 

Naturally, a man of Disko’s reputation was closely watched — ”scrowged 
upon,” Dan called it — by his neighbours, but he had a very pretty knack of 
giving them the slip through the curdling, glidy fog-banks. Disko avoided 
company for two reasons. He wished to make his own experiments, in the first 
place; and in the second, he objected to the mixed gatherings of a fleet of all 
nations. The bulk of them were mainly Gloucester boats, with a scattering from 
Provincetown, Harwich, Chatham, and some of the Maine ports, but the crews 
drew from goodness knows where. Risk breeds recklessness, and when greed is 
added there are fine chances for every kind of accident in the crowded fleet, 
which, like a mob of sheep, is huddled round some unrecognized leader. “Let the 
two Jeraulds lead ‘em,” said Disko. “We’re baound to lay among ‘em for a spell 
on the Eastern Shoals; though ef luck holds, we won’t hev to lay long. Where we 
are naow, Harve, ain’t considered noways good graound.” 

“Ain’t it?” said Harvey, who was drawing water (he had learned just how to 
wiggle the bucket), after an unusually long dressing-down. “Shouldn’t mind 
striking some poor ground for a change, then.” 

“All the graound I want to see — don’t want to strike her — is Eastern Point,” 
said Dan. “Say, Dad, it looks’s if we wouldn’t hev to lay more’n two weeks on 
the Shoals. You’ll meet all the comp’ny you want then, Harve. That’s the time 
we begin to work. No reg’lar meals fer no one then. ‘Mug-up when ye’re 
hungry, an’ sleep when ye can’t keep awake. Good job you wasn’t picked up a 
month later than you was, or we’d never ha’ had you dressed in shape fer the Old 
Virgin.” 


Harvey understood from the Eldridge chart that the Old Virgin and a nest of 
curiously named shoals were the turning-point of the cruise, and that with good 
luck they would wet the balance of their salt there. But seeing the size of the 
Virgin (it was one tiny dot), he wondered how even Disko with the hog-yoke and 
the lead could find her. He learned later that Disko was entirely equal to that and 
any other business and could even help others. A big four-by-five blackboard 
hung in the cabin, and Harvey never understood the need of it till, after some 
blinding thick days, they heard the unmelodious tooting of a foot-power fog- 
horn — a machine whose note is as that of a consumptive elephant. 

They were making a short berth, towing the anchor under their foot to save 
trouble. “Square-rigger bellowin’ fer his latitude,” said Long Jack. The dripping 
red head-sails of a bark glided out of the fog, and the We’re Here rang her bell 
thrice, using sea shorthand. 

The larger boat backed her topsail with shrieks and shoutings. 

“Frenchman,” said Uncle Salters, scornfully. “Miquelon boat from St. Malo.” 
The farmer had a weatherly sea-eye. “I’m ‘most outer ‘baccy, too, Disko.” 

“Same here,” said Tom Platt. “Hi! Backez vous — backez vous! Standez 
awayez, you butt-ended mucho-bono! Where you from — St. Malo, eh?” 

“Ah, ha! Mucho bono! Oui! oui! Clos Poulet — St. Malo! St. Pierre et 
Miquelon,” cried the other crowd, waving woollen caps and laughing. Then all 
together, “Bord! Bord!” 

“Bring up the board, Danny. Beats me how them Frenchmen fetch anywheres, 
exceptin’ America’s fairish broadly. Forty-six forty-nine’s good enough fer them; 
an’ I guess it’s abaout right, too.” 

Dan chalked the figures on the board, and they hung it in the main-rigging to a 
chorus of mercis from the bark. 

“Seems kinder uneighbourly to let ‘em swedge off like this,” Salters 
suggested, feeling in his pockets. 

“Hev ye learned French then sence last trip?” said Disko. “I don’t want no 
more stone-ballast hove at us ‘long o° your callin’ Miquelon boats ‘footy 
cochins,’ same’s you did off Le Have.” 

“Harmon Rush he said that was the way to rise ‘em. Plain United States is 
good enough fer me. We’re all dretful short on terbakker. Young feller, don’t you 
speak French?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harvey valiantly; and he bawled: “Hi! Say! Arretez vous! 
Attendez! Nous sommes venant pour tabac.” 

“Ah, tabac, tabac!” they cried, and laughed again. 

“That hit ‘em. Let’s heave a dory over, anyway,” said Tom Platt. “I don’t 
exactly hold no certificates on French, but I know another lingo that goes, I 


guess. Come on, Harve, an’ interpret.” 

The raffle and confusion when he and Harvey were hauled up the bark’s black 
side was indescribable. Her cabin was all stuck round with glaring coloured 
prints of the Virgin — the Virgin of Newfoundland, they called her. Harvey 
found his French of no recognized Bank brand, and his conversation was limited 
to nods and grins. But Tom Platt waved his arms and got along swimmingly. The 
captain gave him a drink of unspeakable gin, and the opera-comique crew, with 
their hairy throats, red caps, and long knives, greeted him as a brother. Then the 
trade began. They had tobacco, plenty of it — American, that had never paid 
duty to France. They wanted chocolate and crackers. Harvey rowed back to 
arrange with the cook and Disko, who owned the stores, and on his return the 
cocoa-tins and cracker-bags were counted out by the Frenchman’s wheel. It 
looked like a piratical division of loot; but Tom Platt came out of it roped with 
black pigtail and stuffed with cakes of chewing and smoking tobacco. Then 
those jovial mariners swung off into the mist, and the last Harvey heard was a 
gay chorus: 


“Par derriere chez ma tante, 
Iy a un bois joli, 

Et le rossignol y chante 

Et le jour et la nuit... 


Que donneriez vous, belle, 
Qui |’amenerait ici? 

Je donnerai Quebec, 

Sorel et Saint Denis.” 


“How was it my French didn’t go, and your sign-talk did?” Harvey demanded 
when the barter had been distributed among the We’re Heres. 

“Sign-talk!” Platt guffawed. “Well, yes, ‘twas sign-talk, but a heap older’n 
your French, Harve. Them French boats are chockfull o’ Freemasons, an’ that’s 
why.” 

“Are you a Freemason, then?” 

“Looks that way, don’t it?” said the man-o’-war’s man, stuffing his pipe; and 
Harvey had another mystery of the deep sea to brood upon. 


CHAPTER VI 


The thing that struck him most was the exceedingly casual way in which some 
craft loafed about the broad Atlantic. Fishing-boats, as Dan said, were naturally 
dependent on the courtesy and wisdom of their neighbours; but one expected 
better things of steamers. That was after another interesting interview, when they 
had been chased for three miles by a big lumbering old cattle-boat, all boarded 
over on the upper deck, that smelt like a thousand cattle-pens. A very excited 
officer yelled at them through a speaking-trumpet, and she lay and lollopped 
helplessly on the water while Disko ran the We’re Here under her lee and gave 
the skipper a piece of his mind. “Where might ye be — eh? Ye don’t deserve to 
be anywheres. You barn-yard tramps go hoggin’ the road on the high seas with 
no blame consideration fer your neighbours, an’ your eyes in your coffee-cups 
instid o’ in your silly heads.” 

At this the skipper danced on the bridge and said something about Disko’s 
own eyes. “We haven’t had an observation for three days. D’ you suppose we can 
run her blind?” he shouted. 

“Wa-al, I can,” Disko retorted. “What’s come to your lead? Et it? Can’t ye 
smell bottom, or are them cattle too rank?” 

“What d’ ye feed ‘em?” said Uncle Salters with intense seriousness, for the 
smell of the pens woke all the farmer in him. “They say they fall off dretful on a 
v’yage. Dunno as it’s any o’ my business, but I’ve a kind o’ notion that oil-cake 
broke small an’ sprinkled — ” 

“Thunder!” said a cattle-man in a red jersey as he looked over the side. “What 
asylum did they let His Whiskers out of?” 

“Young feller,” Salters began, standing up in the fore-rigging, “let me tell 
yeou ‘fore we go any further that I’ve — ” 

The officer on the bridge took off his cap with immense politeness. “Excuse 
me,” he said, “but I’ve asked for my reckoning. If the agricultural person with 
the hair will kindly shut his head, the sea-green barnacle with the wall-eye may 
per-haps condescend to enlighten us.” 

“Naow you’ve made a show o’ me, Salters,” said Disko, angrily. He could not 
stand up to that particular sort of talk, and snapped out the latitude and longitude 
without more lectures. 

“Well, that’s a boat-load of lunatics, sure,” said the skipper, as he rang up the 
engine-room and tossed a bundle of newspapers into the schooner. 

“Of all the blamed fools, next to you, Salters, him an’ his crowd are abaout the 
likeliest I’ve ever seen,” said Disko as the We’re Here slid away. “I was jest 


givin’ him my jedgment on lullsikin’ round these waters like a lost child, an’ you 
must cut in with your fool farmin’. Can’t ye never keep things sep’rate?” 

Harvey, Dan, and the others stood back, winking one to the other and full of 
joy; but Disko and Salters wrangled seriously till evening, Salters arguing that a 
cattle-boat was practically a barn on blue water, and Disko insisting that, even if 
this were the case, decency and fisher-pride demanded that he should have kept 
“things sep’rate.” Long Jack stood it in silence for a time, — an angry skipper 
makes an unhappy crew, — and then he spoke across the table after supper: 

“Fwhat’s the good o’ bodderin’ fwhat they’ || say?” said he. 

“They’ ll tell that tale agin us fer years — that’s all,” said Disko. “Oil-cake 
sprinkled!” 

“With salt, o’ course,” said Salters, impenitent, reading the farming reports 
from a week-old New York paper. 

“Tt’s plumb mortifyin’ to all my feelin’s,” the skipper went on. 

“Can’t see ut that way,” said Long Jack, the peacemaker “Look at here, Disko! 
Is there another packet afloat this day in this weather cud ha’ met a tramp an’ 
over an’ above givin’ her her reckonin’, — over an’ above that, I say, — cud ha’ 
discoorsed wid her quite intelligent on the management av steers an’ such at sea? 
Forgit ut! Av coorse they will not. ‘Twas the most compenjus conversation that 
iver accrued. Double game an’ twice runnin’ — all to us.” Dan kicked Harvey 
under the table, and Harvey choked in his cup. 

“Well,” said Salters, who felt that his honour had been somewhat plastered, “I 
said I didn’t know as ‘twuz any business o’ mine, ‘fore I spoke.” 

“An’ right there,” said Tom Platt, experienced in discipline and etiquette — 
*right there, I take it, Disko, you should ha’ asked him to stop ef the 
conversation wuz likely, in your jedgment, to be anyways — what it shouldn’t.” 

“Dunno but that’s so,” said Disko, who saw his way to an honourable retreat 
from a fit of the dignities. 

“Why, o’ course it was so,” said Salters, “you bein’ skipper here; an’ Pd 
cheerful hev stopped on a hint — not from any leadin’ or conviction, but fer the 
sake o’ bearin’ an example to these two blame boys of aours.” 

“Didn’t I tell you, Harve, ‘twould come araound to us ‘fore we’d done? 
Always those blame boys. But I wouldn’t have missed the show fer a half-share 
in a halibutter,” Dan whispered. 

“Still, things should ha’ been kep’ sep’rate,” said Disko, and the light of new 
argument lit in Salters’s eye as he crumbled cut plug into his pipe. 

“There’s a power av vartue in keepin’ things sep’rate,” said Long Jack, intent 
on stilling the storm. “That’s fwhat Steyning of Steyning and Hare’s f’und when 
he sent Counahan fer skipper on the Marilla D. Kuhn, instid o’ Cap. Newton that 


was took with inflam’try rheumatism an’ couldn’t go. Counahan the Navigator 
we called him.” 

“Nick Counahan he never went aboard fer a night ‘thout a pond o’ rum 
somewheres in the manifest,” said Tom Platt, playing up to the lead. “He used to 
bum araound the c’mission houses to Boston lookin’ fer the Lord to make him 
captain of a tow-boat on his merits. Sam Coy, up to Atlantic Avenoo, give him 
his board free fer a year or more on account of his stories. 

“Counahan the Navigator! Tck! Tck! Dead these fifteen year, ain’t he?” 

“Seventeen, I guess. He died the year the Caspar McVeagh was built; but he 
could niver keep things sep’rate. Steyning tuk him fer the reason the thief tuk the 
hot stove — bekaze there was nothin’ else that season. The men was all to the 
Banks, and Counahan he whacked up an iverlastin’ hard crowd fer crew. Rum! 
Ye cud ha’ floated the Marilla, insurance an’ all, in fwhat they stowed aboard 
her. They lef’ Boston Harbour for the great Grand Bank wid a roarin’ nor’ wester 
behind ‘em an’ all hands full to the bung. An’ the hivens looked after thim, for 
divil a watch did they set, an’ divil a rope did they lay hand to, till they’d seen 
the bottom av a fifteen-gallon cask o° bug-juice. That was about wan week, so 
far as Counahan remembered. (If I cud only tell the tale as he told ut!) All that 
whoile the wind blew like ould glory, an’ the Marilla — ’twas summer, and 
they’d give her a foretopmast — struck her gait and kept ut. Then Counahan tuk 
the hog-yoke an’ thrembled over it for a whoile, an’ made out, betwix’ that an’ 
the chart an’ the singin’ in his head, that they was to the south’ard o°’ Sable 
Island, gettin’ along glorious, but speakin’ nothin’. Then they broached another 
keg, an’ quit speculatin’ about anythin’ fer another spell. The Marilla she lay 
down whin she dropped Boston Light, and she never lufted her lee-rail up to that 
time — hustlin’ on one an’ the same slant. But they saw no weed, nor gulls, nor 
schooners; an’ prisintly they obsarved they’d bin out a matter o’ fourteen days 
and they mis-trusted the Bank has suspinded payment. So they sounded, an’ got 
sixty fathom. ‘That’s me,’ sez Counahan. ‘That’s me iv’ry time! I’ve run her slat 
on the Bank fer you, an’ when we get thirty fathom we’l turn in like little men. 
Counahan is the b’y,’ sez he. ‘Counahan the Navigator!’ 

“Nex’ cast they got ninety. Sez Counahan: ‘Either the lead-line’s tuk to 
stretchin’ or else the Bank’s sunk.’ 

“They hauled ut up, bein’ just about in that state when ut seemed right an’ 
reasonable, and sat down on the deck countin’ the knots, an’ gettin’ her snarled 
up hijjus. The Marilla she’d struck her gait, an’ she hild ut, an’ prisintly along 
came a tramp, an’ Counahan spoke her. 

““Hev ye seen any fishin’-boats now?’ sez he, quite casual. 

““There’s lashin’s av them off the Irish coast,’ sez the tramp. 


“Aah! go shake yerself,’ sez Counahan. ‘Fwhat have I to do wid the Irish 
coast?’ 

“Then fwhat are ye doin’ here?’ sez the tramp. 

“*Sufferin’ Christianity!’ sez Counahan (he always said that whin his pumps 
sucked an’ he was not feelin’ good) — ’Sufferin’ Christianity!’ he sez, ‘where am 
I at?’ 

“Thirty-five mile west-sou’west o’ Cape Clear,’ sez the tramp, ‘if that’s any 
consolation to you.’ 

“Counahan fetched wan jump, four feet sivin inches, measured by the cook. 

“*Consolation!’ sez he, bould as brass. ‘D’ye take me fer a dialect? Thirty-five 
mile from Cape Clear, an’ fourteen days from Boston Light. Sufferin’ 
Christianity, ‘tis a record, an’ by the same token I’ve a mother to Skibbereen!’ 
Think av ut! The gall av um! But ye see he could niver keep things sep’rate. 

“The crew was mostly Cork an’ Kerry men, barrin’ one Marylander that 
wanted to go back, but they called him a mutineer, an’ they ran the ould Marilla 
into Skibbereen, an’ they had an illigant time visitin’ around with frinds on the 
ould sod fer a week. Thin they wint back, an’ it cost ‘em two an’ thirty days to 
beat to the Banks again. ‘Twas gettin’ on towards fall, and grub was low, so 
Counahan ran her back to Boston, wid no more bones to ut.” 

“And what did the firm say?” Harvey demanded. 

“Fwhat could they? The fish was on the Banks, an’ Counahan was at T-wharf 
talkin’ av his record trip east! They tuk their satisfaction out av that, an’ ut all 
came av not keepin’ the crew and the rum sep’rate in the first place; an’ 
confusin’ Skibbereen wid ‘Queereau, in the second. Counahan the Navigator, 
rest his sowl! He was an imprompju citizen!” 

“Once I was in the Lucy Holmes,” said Manuel, in his gentle voice. “They not 
want any of her feesh in Gloucester. Eh, wha-at? Give us no price. So we go 
across the water, and think to sell to some Fayal man. Then it blow fresh, and we 
cannot see well. Eh, wha-at? Then it blow some more fresh, and we go down 
below and drive very fast — no one know where. By and by we see a land, and it 
get some hot. Then come two, three nigger in a brick. Eh, wha-at? We ask where 
we are, and they say — now, what you all think?” 

“Grand Canary,” said Disko, after a moment. Manuel shook his head, smiling. 

“Blanco,” said Tom Platt. 

“No. Worse than that. We was below Bezagos, and the brick she was from 
Liberia! So we sell our feesh there! Not bad, so? Eh, wha-at?” 

“Can a schooner like this go right across to Africa?” said Harvey. 

“Go araound the Horn ef there’s anythin’ worth goin’ fer, and the grub holds 
aout,” said Disko. “My father he run his packet, an’ she was a kind o’ pinkey, 


abaout fifty ton, I guess, — the Rupert, — he run her over to Greenland’s icy 
mountains the year ha’af our fleet was tryin’ after cod there. An’ what’s more, he 
took my mother along with him, — to show her haow the money was earned, I 
presoom, — an’ they was all iced up, an’ I was born at Disko. Don’t remember 
nothin’ abaout it, o° course. We come back when the ice eased in the spring, but 
they named me fer the place. Kinder mean trick to put up on a baby, but we’re all 
baound to make mistakes in aour lives.” 

“Sure! Sure!” said Salters, wagging his head. “All baound to make mistakes, 
an’ I tell you two boys here thet after you’ve made a mistake — ye don’t make 
fewer’n a hundred a day — the next best thing’s to own up to it like men.” 

Long Jack winked one tremendous wink that embraced all hands except Disko 
and Salters, and the incident was closed. 

Then they made berth after berth to the northward, the dories out almost every 
day, running along the east edge of the Grand Bank in thirty- to forty-fathom 
water, and fishing steadily. 

It was here Harvey first met the squid, who is one of the best cod-baits, but 
uncertain in his moods. They were waked out of their bunks one black night by 
yells of “Squid O!” from Salters, and for an hour and a half every soul aboard 
hung over his squid-jig — a piece of lead painted red and armed at the lower end 
with a circle of pins bent backward like half-opened umbrella ribs. The squid — 
for some unknown reason — likes, and wraps himself round, this thing, and is 
hauled up ere he can escape from the pins. But as he leaves his home he squirts 
first water and next ink into his captor’s face; and it was curious to see the men 
weaving their heads from side to side to dodge the shot. They were as black as 
sweeps when the flurry ended; but a pile of fresh squid lay on the deck, and the 
large cod thinks very well of a little shiny piece of squid tentacle at the tip of a 
clam-baited hook. Next day they caught many fish, and met the Carrie Pitman, 
to whom they shouted their luck, and she wanted to trade — seven cod for one 
fair-sized squid; but Disko would not agree at the price, and the Carrie dropped 
sullenly to leeward and anchored half a mile away, in the hope of striking on to 
some for herself. 

Disco said nothing till after supper, when he sent Dan and Manuel out to buoy 
the We’re Here’s cable and announced his intention of turning in with the broad- 
axe. Dan naturally repeated these remarks to the dory from the Carrie, who 
wanted to know why they were buoying their cable, since they were not on 
rocky bottom. 

“Dad sez he wouldn’t trust a ferryboat within five mile o’ you,” Dan howled 
cheerfully. 

“Why don’t he git out, then? Who’s hinderin’?” said the other. 


““Cause you’ve jest the same ez lee-bowed him, an’ he don’t take that from 
any boat, not to speak o’ sech a driftin’ gurry-butt as you be.” 

“She ain’t driftin’ any this trip,” said the man angrily, for the Carrie Pitman 
had an unsavory reputation for breaking her ground-tackle. 

“Then haow d’you make berths?” said Dan. “It’s her best p’int o’ sailin’. An’ 
ef she’s quit driftin’, what in thunder are you doin’ with a new jib-boom?” That 
shot went home. 

“Hey, you Portugoosy organ-grinder, take your monkey back to Gloucester. 
Go back to school, Dan Troop,” was the answer. 

“OQ-ver-alls! O-ver-alls!” yelled Dan, who knew that one of the Carrie’s crew 
had worked in an overall factory the winter before. 

“Shrimp! Gloucester shrimp! Git aout, you Novy!” 

To call a Gloucester man a Nova Scotian is not well received. Dan answered 
in kind. 

“Novy yourself, ye Scrabble-towners! ye Chatham wreckers! Git aout with 
your brick in your stockin’!” And the forces separated, but Chatham had the 
worst of it. 

“I knew haow ‘twould be,” said Disko. “She’s drawed the wind raound 
already. Some one oughter put a deesist on thet packet. She’! snore till midnight, 
an’ jest when we’re gettin’ our sleep she’ll strike adrift. Good job we ain’t 
crowded with craft hereaways. But I ain’t goin’ to up anchor fer Chatham. She 
may hold.” 

The wind, which had hauled round, rose at sundown and blew steadily. There 
was not enough sea, though, to disturb even a dory’s tackle, but the Carrie 
Pitman was a law unto herself. At the end of the boys’ watch they heard the 
crack-crack-crack of a huge muzzle-loading revolver aboard her. 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” sung Dan. “Here she comes, Dad; butt-end first, 
walkin’ in her sleep same’s she done on ‘Queereau.” 

Had she been any other boat Disko would have taken his chances, but now he 
cut the cable as the Carrie Pitman, with all the North Atlantic to play in, lurched 
down directly upon them. The We’re Here, under jib and riding-sail, gave her no 
more room than was absolutely necessary, — Disko did not wish to spend a 
week hunting for his cable, — but scuttled up into the wind as the Carrie passed 
within easy hail, a silent and angry boat, at the mercy of a raking broadside of 
Bank chaff. 

“Good evenin’,’ 
garden grow?” 

“Go to Ohio an’ hire a mule,” said Uncle Salters. “We don’t want no farmers 
here.” 
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said Disko, raising his head-gear, “an? haow does your 


“Will I lend YOU my dory-anchor?” cried Long Jack. 

“Unship your rudder an’ stick it in the mud,” bawled Tom Platt. 

“Say!” Dan’s voice rose shrill and high, as he stood on the wheel-box. “Sa-ay! 
Is there a strike in the o-ver-all factory; or hev they hired girls, ye 
Shackamaxons?” 

“Veer out the tiller-lines,” cried Harvey, “and nail ‘em to the bottom!” That 
was a Salt-flavoured jest he had been put up to by Tom Platt. Manuel leaned over 
the stern and yelled: “Johanna Morgan play the organ! Ahaaaa!” He flourished 
his broad thumb with a gesture of unspeakable contempt and derision, while 
little Penn covered himself with glory by piping up: “Gee a little! Hssh! Come 
here. Haw!” 

They rode on their chain for the rest of the night, a short, snappy, uneasy 
motion, as Harvey found, and wasted half the forenoon recovering the cable. But 
the boys agreed the trouble was cheap at the price of triumph and glory, and they 
thought with grief over all the beautiful things that they might have said to the 
discomfited Carrie. 


CHAPTER VII 


Next day they fell in with more sails, all circling slowly from the east northerly 
towards the west. But just when they expected to make the shoals by the Virgin 
the fog shut down, and they anchored, surrounded by the tinklings of invisible 
bells. There was not much fishing, but occasionally dory met dory in the fog and 
exchanged news. 

That night, a little before dawn, Dan and Harvey, who had been sleeping most 
of the day, tumbled out to “hook” fried pies. There was no reason why they 
should not have taken them openly; but they tasted better so, and it made the 
cook angry. The heat and smell below drove them on deck with their plunder, 
and they found Disko at the bell, which he handed over to Harvey. 

“Keep her goin’,” said he. “I mistrust I hear somethin’. Ef it’s anything, I’m 
best where I am so’s to get at things.” 

It was a forlorn little jingle; the thick air seemed to pinch it off, and in the 
pauses Harvey heard the muffled shriek of a liner’s siren, and he knew enough of 
the Banks to know what that meant. It came to him, with horrible distinctness, 
how a boy in a cherry-coloured jersey — he despised fancy blazers now with all 
a fisher-man’s contempt — how an ignorant, rowdy boy had once said it would 
be “great” if a steamer ran down a fishing-boat. That boy had a stateroom with a 
hot and cold bath, and spent ten minutes each morning picking over a gilt-edged 
bill of fare. And that same boy — no, his very much older brother — was up at 
four of the dim dawn in streaming, crackling oilskins, hammering, literally for 
the dear life, on a bell smaller than the steward’s breakfast-bell, while 
somewhere close at hand a thirty-foot steel stem was storming along at twenty 
miles an hour! The bitterest thought of all was that there were folks asleep in dry, 
upholstered cabins who would never learn that they had massacred a boat before 
breakfast. So Harvey rang the bell. 

“Yes, they slow daown one turn o’ their blame propeller,” said Dan, applying 
himself to Manuel’s conch, “fer to keep inside the law, an’ that’s consolin’ when 
we’re all at the bottom. Hark to her! She’s a humper!” 

“Aooo-whoo-whupp!” went the siren. “Wingle-tingle-tink,” went the bell. 
“Graaa-ouch!” went the conch, while sea and sky were all mired up in milky fog. 
Then Harvey felt that he was near a moving body, and found himself looking up 
and up at the wet edge of a cliff-like bow, leaping, it seemed, directly over the 
schooner. A jaunty little feather of water curled in front of it, and as it lifted it 
showed a long ladder of Roman numerals-XV., XVI., XVII., XVIII., and so forth 
— on a salmon-coloured gleaming side. It tilted forward and downward with a 


heart-stilling “Ssssooo”; the ladder disappeared; a line of brass-rimmed port- 
holes flashed past; a jet of steam puffed in Harvey’s helplessly uplifted hands; a 
spout of hot water roared along the rail of the We’re Here, and the little schooner 
staggered and shook in a rush of screw-torn water, as a liner’s stern vanished in 
the fog. Harvey got ready to faint or be sick, or both, when he heard a crack like 
a trunk thrown on a sidewalk, and, all small in his ear, a far-away telephone 
voice drawling: “Heave to! You’ve sunk us!” 

“Ts it us?” he gasped. 

“No! Boat out yonder. Ring! We’re goin’ to look,” said Dan, running out a 
dory. 

In half a minute all except Harvey, Penn, and the cook were overside and 
away. Presently a schooner’s stump-foremast, snapped clean across, drifted past 
the bows. Then an empty green dory came by, knocking on the We’re Here’s 
side, as though she wished to be taken in. Then followed something, face down, 
in a blue jersey, but — it was not the whole of a man. Penn changed colour and 
caught his breath with a click. Harvey pounded despairingly at the bell, for he 
feared they might be sunk at any minute, and he jumped at Dan’s hail as the 
crew came back. 

“The Jennie Cushman,” said Dan, hysterically, “cut clean in half — graound 
up an’ trompled on at that! Not a quarter of a mile away. Dad’s got the old man. 
There ain’t any one else, and — there was his son, too. Oh, Harve, Harve, I can’t 
stand it! I’ve seen — ” He dropped his head on his arms and sobbed while the 
others dragged a gray-headed man aboard. 

“What did you pick me up for?” the stranger groaned. “Disko, what did you 
pick me up for?” 

Disko dropped a heavy hand on his shoulder, for the man’s eyes were wild and 
his lips trembled as he stared at the silent crew. Then up and spoke Pennsylvania 
Pratt, who was also Haskins or Rich or McVitty when Uncle Salters forgot; and 
his face was changed on him from the face of a fool to the countenance of an 
old, wise man, and he said in a strong voice: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord! I was — I am a minister of the 
Gospel. Leave him to me.” 

“Oh, you be, be you?” said the man. “Then pray my son back to me! Pray 
back a nine-thousand-dollar boat an’ a thousand quintal of fish. If you’d left me 
alone my widow could ha’ gone on to the Provident an’ worked fer her board, an’ 
never known — an’ never known. Now PII hev to tell her.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ to say,” said Disko. “Better lie down a piece, Jason 
Olley.” 

When a man has lost his only son, his summer’s work, and his means of 


livelihood, in thirty counted seconds, it is hard to give consolation. 

“All Gloucester men, wasn’t they?” said Tom Platt, fiddling helplessly with a 
dory-becket. 

“Oh, that don’t make no odds,” said Jason, wringing the wet from his beard. 
“PII be rowin’ summer boarders araound East Gloucester this fall.” He rolled 
heavily to the rail, singing: 


“Happy birds that sing and fly 
Round thine altars, O Most High!” 


“Come with me. Come below!” said Penn, as though he had a right to give 
orders. Their eyes met and fought for a quarter of a minute. 

“I dunno who you be, but I’ll come,” said Jason submissively. “Mebbe Pll get 
back some o’ the — some o’ the-nine thousand dollars.” Penn led him into the 
cabin and slid the door behind. 

“That ain’t Penn,” cried Uncle Salters. “It’s Jacob Boiler, an’ — he’s 
remembered Johnstown! I never seed such eyes in any livin’ man’s head. What’s 
to do naow? What’! I do naow?” 

They could hear Penn’s voice and Jason’s together. Then Penn’s went on 
alone, and Salters slipped off his hat, for Penn was praying. Presently the little 
man came up the steps, huge drops of sweat on his face, and looked at the crew. 
Dan was still sobbing by the wheel. 

“He don’t know us,” Salters groaned. “It’s all to do over again, checkers and 
everything — an’ what’ ll he say to me?” 

Penn spoke; they could hear that it was to strangers. “I have prayed,” said he. 
“Our people believe in prayer. I have prayed for the life of this man’s son. Mine 
were drowned before my eyes — she and my eldest and — the others. Shall a 
man be more wise than his Maker? I prayed never for their lives, but I have 
prayed for this man’s son, and he will surely be sent him.” 

Salters looked pleadingly at Penn to see if he remembered. 

“How long have I been mad?” Penn asked suddenly. His mouth was twitching. 

“Pshaw, Penn! You weren’t never mad,” Salters began “Only a little distracted 
like.” 

“I saw the houses strike the bridge before the fires broke out. I do not 
remember any more. How long ago is that?” 

“T can’t stand it! I can’t stand it!” cried Dan, and Harvey whimpered in 
sympathy. 

“Abaout five year,” said Disko, in a shaking voice. 

“Then I have been a charge on some one for every day of that time. Who was 


the man?” 

Disko pointed to Salters. 

“Ye hain’t — ye hain’t!” cried the sea-farmer, twisting his hands together. 
“Ye’ve more’n earned your keep twice-told; an’ there’s money owin’ you, Penn, 
besides ha’af o’ my quarter-share in the boat, which is yours fer value received.” 

“You are good men. I can see that in your faces. But — ” 

“Mother av Mercy,” whispered Long Jack, “an’ he’s been wid us all these 
trips! He’s clean bewitched.” 

A schooner’s bell struck up alongside, and a voice hailed through the fog: “O 
Disko! ‘Heard abaout the Jennie Cushman?” 

“They have found his son,” cried Penn. “Stand you still and see the salvation 
of the Lord!” 

“Got Jason aboard here,” Disko answered, but his voice quavered. “There — 
warn’t any one else?” 

“We’ve fund one, though. ‘Run acrost him snarled up in a mess o’ lumber thet 
might ha’ bin a foc’sle. His head’s cut some.” 

“Who is he?” 

The We’re Here’s heart-beats answered one another. 

“Guess it’s young Olley,” the voice drawled. 

Penn raised his hands and said something in German. Harvey could have 
sworn that a bright sun was shining upon his lifted face; but the drawl went on: 
“Sa-ay! You fellers guyed us consid’rable t’other night.” 

“We don’t feel like guyin’ any now,” said Disko. 

“I know it; but to tell the honest truth we was kinder — kinder driftin’ when 
we run agin young Olley.” 

It was the irrepressible Carrie Pitman, and a roar of unsteady laughter went up 
from the deck of the We’re Here. 

“Hedn’t you ‘baout’s well send the old man aboard? We’re runnin’ in fer more 
bait an’ graound-tackle. Guess you won’t want him, anyway, an’ this blame 
windlass work makes us short-handed. We’ll take care of him. He married my 
woman’s aunt.” 

“TIl give you anything in the boat,” said Troop. 

“Don’t want nothin’, ‘less, mebbe, an anchor that’ll hold. Say! Young Olley’s 
gittin’ kinder baulky an’ excited. Send the old man along.” 

Penn waked him from his stupor of despair, and Tom Platt rowed him over. He 
went away without a word of thanks, not knowing what was to come; and the 
fog closed over all. 

“And now,” said Penn, drawing a deep breath as though about to preach. “And 
now” — the erect body sank like a sword driven home into the scabbard; the 


light faded from the overbright eyes; the voice returned to its usual pitiful little 
titter — ”and now,” said Pennsylvania Pratt, “do you think it’s too early for a 
little game of checkers, Mr. Salters?” 

“The very thing — the very thing I was goin’ to say myself,” cried Salters 
promptly. “It beats all, Penn, how ye git on to what’s in a man’s mind.” 

The little fellow blushed and meekly followed Salters forward. 

“Up anchor! Hurry! Let’s quit these crazy waters,” shouted Disko, and never 
was he more swiftly obeyed. 

“Now what in creation d’ye suppose is the meanin’ o’ that all?” said Long 
Jack, when they were working through the fog once more, damp, dripping, and 
bewildered. 

“The way I sense it,” said Disko, at the wheel, “is this: The Jennie Cushman 
business comin’ on an empty stummick — ” 

“H-he saw one of them go by,” sobbed Harvey. 

“Am that, o’ course, kinder hove him outer water, julluk runnin’ a craft ashore; 
hove him right aout, I take it, to rememberin’ Johnstown an’ Jacob Boiler an’ 
such-like reminiscences. Well, consolin’ Jason there held him up a piece, same’s 
shorin’ up a boat. Then, bein’ weak, them props slipped an’ slipped, an’ he slided 
down the ways, an’ naow he’s water-borne agin. That’s haow I sense it.” 

They decided that Disko was entirely correct. 

““Twould ha’ bruk Salters all up,” said Long Jack, “if Penn had stayed Jacob 
Boilerin’. Did ye see his face when Penn asked who he’d been charged on all 
these years? How is ut, Salters?” 

“Asleep — dead asleep. Turned in like a child,” Salters replied, tiptoeing aft. 
“There won’t be no grub till he wakes, natural. Did ye ever see sech a gift in 
prayer? He everlastin’ly hiked young Olley outer the ocean. Thet’s my belief. 
Jason was tur’ble praoud of his boy, an’ I mistrusted all along ‘twas a jedgment 
on worshippin’ vain idols.” 

“There’s others jes as sot,” said Disko. 

“That’s difrunt,” Salters retorted quickly. “Penn’s not all caulked, an’ I ain’t 
only but doin’ my duty by him.” 

They waited, those hungry men, three hours, till Penn reappeared with a 
smooth face and a blank mind. He said he believed that he had been dreaming. 
Then he wanted to know why they were so silent, and they could not tell him. 


Disko worked all hands mercilessly for the next three or four days; and when 
they could not go out, turned them into the hold to stack the ship’s stores into 
smaller compass, to make more room for the fish. The packed mass ran from the 
cabin partition to the sliding door behind the foc’sle stove; and Disko showed 


how there is great art in stowing cargo so as to bring a schooner to her best draft. 
The crew were thus kept lively till they recovered their spirits; and Harvey was 
tickled with a rope’s end by Long Jack for being, as the Galway man said, 
“sorrowful as a sick cat over fwhat couldn’t be helped.” He did a great deal of 
thinking in those weary days, and told Dan what he thought, and Dan agreed 
with him — even to the extent of asking for fried pies instead of hooking them. 

But a week later the two nearly upset the Hattie S. in a wild attempt to stab a 
shark with an old bayonet tied to a stick. The grim brute rubbed alongside the 
dory begging for small fish, and between the three of them it was a mercy they 
all got off alive. 

At last, after playing blindman’s-buff in the fog, there came a morning when 
Disko shouted down the foc’sle: “Hurry, boys! We’re in taown!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


To the end of his days, Harvey will never forget that sight. The sun was just clear 
of the horizon they had not seen for nearly a week, and his low red light struck 
into the riding-sails of three fleets of anchored schooners — one to the north, 
one to the westward, and one to the south. There must have been nearly a 
hundred of them, of every possible make and build, with, far away, a square- 
rigged Frenchman, all bowing and courtesying one to the other. From every boat 
dories were dropping away like bees from a crowded hive, and the clamour of 
voices, the rattling of ropes and blocks, and the splash of the oars carried for 
miles across the heaving water. The sails turned all colours, black, pearly-gray, 
and white, as the sun mounted; and more boats swung up through the mists to 
the southward. 

The dories gathered in clusters, separated, reformed, and broke again, all 
heading one way; while men hailed and whistled and cat-called and sang, and 
the water was speckled with rubbish thrown overboard. 

“Tt’s a town,” said Harvey. “Disko was right. It IS a town!” 

“I’ve seen smaller,” said Disko. “There’s about a thousand men here; an’ 
yonder’s the Virgin.” He pointed to a vacant space of greenish sea, where there 
were no dories. 

The We’re Here skirted round the northern squadron, Disko waving his hand 
to friend after friend, and anchored as nearly as a racing yacht at the end of the 
season. The Bank fleet pass good seamanship in silence; but a bungler is jeered 
all along the line. 

“Jest in time fer the caplin,” cried the Mary Chilton. 

“<Salt ‘most wet?” asked the King Philip. 

“Hey, Tom Platt! Come t’ supper to-night?” said the Henry Clay; and so 
questions and answers flew back and forth. Men had met one another before, 
dory-fishing in the fog, and there is no place for gossip like the Bank fleet. They 
all seemed to know about Harvey’s rescue, and asked if he were worth his salt 
yet. The young bloods jested with Dan, who had a lively tongue of his own, and 
inquired after their health by the town-nicknames they least liked. Manuel’s 
countrymen jabbered at him in their own language; and even the silent cook was 
seen riding the jib-boom and shouting Gaelic to a friend as black as himself. 
After they had buoyed the cable — all around the Virgin is rocky bottom, and 
carelessness means chafed ground-tackle and danger from drifting — after they 
had buoyed the cable, their dories went forth to join the mob of boats anchored 
about a mile away. The schooners rocked and dipped at a safe distance, like 


mother ducks watching their brood, while the dories behaved like mannerless 
ducklings. 

As they drove into the confusion, boat banging boat, Harvey’s ears tingled at 
the comments on his rowing. Every dialect from Labrador to Long Island, with 
Portuguese, Neapolitan, Lingua Franca, French, and Gaelic, with songs and 
shoutings and new oaths, rattled round him, and he seemed to be the butt of it 
all. For the first time in his life he felt shy — perhaps that came from living so 
long with only the We’re Heres — among the scores of wild faces that rose and 
fell with the reeling small craft. A gentle, breathing swell, three furlongs from 
trough to barrel, would quietly shoulder up a string of variously painted dories. 
They hung for an instant, a wonderful frieze against the sky-line, and their men 
pointed and hailed. Next moment the open mouths, waving arms, and bare chests 
disappeared, while on another swell came up an entirely new line of characters 
like paper figures in a toy theatre. So Harvey stared. “Watch out!” said Dan, 
flourishing a dip-net “When I tell you dip, you dip. The caplin’ll school any time 
from naow on. Where’ll we lay, Tom Platt?” 

Pushing, shoving, and hauling, greeting old friends here and warning old 
enemies there, Commodore Tom Platt led his little fleet well to leeward of the 
general crowd, and immediately three or four men began to haul on their anchors 
with intent to lee-bow the We’re Heres. But a yell of laughter went up as a dory 
shot from her station with exceeding speed, its occupant pulling madly on the 
roding. 

“Give her slack!” roared twenty voices. “Let him shake it out.” 

“What’s the matter?” said Harvey, as the boat flashed away to the southward. 
“He’s anchored, isn’t he?” 

“Anchored, sure enough, but his graound-tackle’s kinder shifty,” said Dan, 
laughing. “Whale’s fouled it. . . . Dip Harve! Here they come!” 

The sea round them clouded and darkened, and then frizzed up in showers of 
tiny silver fish, and over a space of five or six acres the cod began to leap like 
trout in May; while behind the cod three or four broad gray-backs broke the 
water into boils. 

Then everybody shouted and tried to haul up his anchor to get among the 
school, and fouled his neighbour’s line and said what was in his heart, and 
dipped furiously with his dip-net, and shrieked cautions and advice to his 
companions, while the deep fizzed like freshly opened soda-water, and cod, men, 
and whales together flung in upon the luckless bait. Harvey was nearly knocked 
overboard by the handle of Dan’s net. But in all the wild tumult he noticed, and 
never forgot, the wicked, set little eye — something like a circus elephant’s eye 
— of a whale that drove along almost level with the water, and, so he said, 


winked at him. Three boats found their rodings fouled by these reckless mid-sea 
hunters, and were towed half a mile ere their horses shook the line free. 

Then the caplin moved off, and five minutes later there was no sound except 
the splash of the sinkers overside, the flapping of the cod, and the whack of the 
muckles as the men stunned them. It was wonderful fishing. Harvey could see 
the glimmering cod below, swimming slowly in droves, biting as steadily as they 
swam. Bank law strictly forbids more than one hook on one line when the dories 
are on the Virgin or the Eastern Shoals; but so close lay the boats that even 
single hooks snarled, and Harvey found himself in hot argument with a gentle, 
hairy Newfoundlander on one side and a howling Portuguese on the other. 

Worse than any tangle of fishing-lines was the confusion of the dory-rodings 
below water. Each man had anchored where it seemed good to him, drifting and 
rowing round his fixed point. As the fish struck on less quickly, each man 
wanted to haul up and get to better ground; but every third man found himself 
intimately connected with some four or five neighbours. To cut another’s roding 
is crime unspeakable on the Banks; yet it was done, and done without detection, 
three or four times that day. Tom Platt caught a Maine man in the black act and 
knocked him over the gunwale with an oar, and Manuel served a fellow- 
countryman in the same way. But Harvey’s anchor-line was cut, and so was 
Penn’s, and they were turned into relief-boats to carry fish to the We’re Here as 
the dories filled. The caplin schooled once more at twilight, when the mad 
clamour was repeated; and at dusk they rowed back to dress down by the light of 
kerosene-lamps on the edge of the pen. 

It was a huge pile, and they went to sleep while they were dressing. Next day 
several boats fished right above the cap of the Virgin; and Harvey, with them, 
looked down on the very weed of that lonely rock, which rises to within twenty 
feet of the surface. The cod were there in legions, marching solemnly over the 
leathery kelp. When they bit, they bit all together; and so when they stopped. 
There was a slack time at noon, and the dories began to search for amusement. It 
was Dan who sighted the Hope Of Prague just coming up, and as her boats 
joined the company they were greeted with the question: “Who’s the meanest 
man in the Fleet?” 

Three hundred voices answered cheerily: “Nick Bra-ady.” It sounded like an 
organ chant. 

“Who stole the lampwicks?” That was Dan’s contribution. 

“Nick Bra-ady,” sang the boats. 

“Who biled the salt bait fer soup?” This was an unknown backbiter a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Again the joyful chorus. Now, Brady was not especially mean, but he had that 


reputation, and the Fleet made the most of it. Then they discovered a man from a 
Truro boat who, six years before, had been convicted of using a tackle with five 
or six hooks — a “scrowger,” they call it — in the Shoals. Naturally, he had been 
christened “Scrowger Jim”; and though he had hidden himself on the Georges 
ever since, he found his honours waiting for him full blown. They took it up in a 
sort of firecracker chorus: “Jim! O Jim! Jim! O Jim! Sssscrowger Jim!” That 
pleased everybody. And when a poetical Beverly man — he had been making it 
up all day, and talked about it for weeks — sang, “The Carrie Pitman’s anchor 
doesn’t hold her for a cent” the dories felt that they were indeed fortunate. Then 
they had to ask that Beverly man how he was off for beans, because even poets 
must not have things all their own way. Every schooner and nearly every man 
got it in turn. Was there a careless or dirty cook anywhere? The dories sang 
about him and his food. Was a schooner badly found? The Fleet was told at full 
length. Had a man hooked tobacco from a mess-mate? He was named in 
meeting; the name tossed from roller to roller. Disko’s infallible judgments, 
Long Jack’s market-boat that he had sold years ago, Dan’s sweetheart (oh, but 
Dan was an angry boy!), Penn’s bad luck with dory-anchors, Salter’s views on 
manure, Manuel’s little slips from virtue ashore, and Harvey’s ladylike handling 
of the oar — all were laid before the public; and as the fog fell around them in 
silvery sheets beneath the sun, the voices sounded like a bench of invisible 
judges pronouncing sentence. 

The dories roved and fished and squabbled till a swell underran the sea. Then 
they drew more apart to save their sides, and some one called that if the swell 
continued the Virgin would break. A reckless Galway man with his nephew 
denied this, hauled up anchor, and rowed over the very rock itself. Many voices 
called them to come away, while others dared them to hold on. As the smooth- 
backed rollers passed to the southward, they hove the dory high and high into the 
mist, and dropped her in ugly, sucking, dimpled water, where she spun round her 
anchor, within a foot or two of the hidden rock. It was playing with death for 
mere bravado; and the boats looked on in uneasy silence till Long Jack rowed up 
behind his countrymen and quietly cut their roding. 

“Can’t ye hear ut knockin’?” he cried. “Pull for you miserable lives! Pull!” 

The men swore and tried to argue as the boat drifted; but the next swell 
checked a little, like a man tripping on a carpet. There was a deep sob and a 
gathering roar, and the Virgin flung up a couple of acres of foaming water, white, 
furious, and ghastly over the shoal sea. Then all the boats greatly applauded 
Long Jack, and the Galway men held their tongue. 

“Ain’t it elegant?” said Dan, bobbing like a young seal at home. “She’ll break 
about once every ha’af hour now, ‘les the swell piles up good. What’s her reg’ lar 


time when she’s at work, Tom Platt?” 

“Once ivry fifteen minutes, to the tick. Harve, you’ve seen the greatest thing 
on the Banks; an’ but for Long Jack you’d seen some dead men too.” 

There came a sound of merriment where the fog lay thicker and the schooners 
were ringing their bells. A big bark nosed cautiously out of the mist, and was 
received with shouts and cries of, “Come along, darlin’,” from the Irishry. 

“Another Frenchman?” said Harvey. 

“Hain’t you eyes? She’s a Baltimore boat; goin’ in fear an’ tremblin’,” said 
Dan. “We’ll guy the very sticks out of her. Guess it’s the fust time her skipper 
ever met up with the Fleet this way.” 

She was a black, buxom, eight-hundred-ton craft. Her mainsail was looped up, 
and her topsail flapped undecidedly in what little wind was moving. Now a bark 
is feminine beyond all other daughters of the sea, and this tall, hesitating 
creature, with her white and gilt figurehead, looked just like a bewildered 
woman half lifting her skirts to cross a muddy street under the jeers of bad little 
boys. That was very much her situation. She knew she was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Virgin, had caught the roar of it, and was, therefore, asking 
her way. This is a small part of what she heard from the dancing dories: 

“The Virgin? Fwhat are you talkin’ of? ‘This is Le Have on a Sunday mornin’. 
Go home an’ sober up.” 

“Go home, ye tarrapin! Go home an’ tell ‘em we’re comin’.” 

Half a dozen voices together, in a most tuneful chorus, as her stern went down 
with a roll and a bubble into the troughs: “Thay-aah-she-strikes!” 

“Hard up! Hard up fer your life! You’re on top of her now.” 

“Daown! Hard daown! Let go everything!” 

“All hands to the pumps!” 

“Daown jib an’ pole her!” 

Here the skipper lost his temper and said things. Instantly fishing was 
suspended to answer him, and he heard many curious facts about his boat and 
her next port of call. They asked him if he were insured; and whence he had 
stolen his anchor, because, they said, it belonged to the Carrie Pitman; they 
called his boat a mud-scow, and accused him of dumping garbage to frighten the 
fish; they offered to tow him and charge it to his wife; and one audacious youth 
slipped up almost under the counter, smacked it with his open palm, and yelled: 
“Gid up, Buck!” 

The cook emptied a pan of ashes on him, and he replied with cod-heads. The 
bark’s crew fired small coal from the galley, and the dories threatened to come 
aboard and “razee” her. They would have warned her at once had she been in 
real peril; but, seeing her well clear of the Virgin, they made the most of their 


chances. The fun was spoilt when the rock spoke again, a half-mile to windward, 
and the tormented bark set everything that would draw and went her ways; but 
the dories felt that the honours lay with them. 

All that night the Virgin roared hoarsely; and next morning, over an angry, 
white-headed sea, Harvey saw the Fleet with flickering masts waiting for a lead. 
Not a dory was hove out till ten o’clock, when the two Jeraulds of the Day’s Eye, 
imagining a lull which did not exist, set the example. In a minute half the boats 
were out and bobbing in the cockly swells, but Troop kept the We’re Heres at 
work dressing down. He saw no sense in “dares”; and as the storm grew that 
evening they had the pleasure of receiving wet strangers only too glad to make 
any refuge in the gale. The boys stood by the dory-tackles with lanterns, the men 
ready to haul, one eye cocked for the sweeping wave that would make them drop 
everything and hold on for dear life. Out of the dark would come a yell of “Dory, 
dory!” They would hook up and haul in a drenched man and a half-sunk boat, till 
their decks were littered down with nests of dories and the bunks were full. Five 
times in their watch did Harvey, with Dan, jump at the foregaff where it lay 
lashed on the boom, and cling with arms, legs, and teeth to rope and spar and 
sodden canvas as a big wave filled the decks. One dory was smashed to pieces, 
and the sea pitched the man head first on to the decks, cutting his forehead open; 
and about dawn, when the racing seas glimmered white all along their cold 
edges, another man, blue and ghastly, crawled in with a broken hand, asking 
news of his brother. Seven extra mouths sat down to breakfast: A Swede; a 
Chatham skipper; a boy from Hancock, Maine; one Duxbury, and three 
Provincetown men. 

There was a general sorting out among the Fleet next day; and though no one 
said anything, all ate with better appetites when boat after boat reported full 
crews aboard. Only a couple of Portuguese and an old man from Gloucester 
were drowned, but many were cut or bruised; and two schooners had parted their 
tackle and been blown to the southward, three days’ sail. A man died on a 
Frenchman — it was the same bark that had traded tobacco with the We’re 
Heres. She slipped away quite quietly one wet, white morning, moved to a patch 
of deep water, her sails all hanging anyhow, and Harvey saw the funeral through 
Disko’s spy-glass. It was only an oblong bundle slid overside. They did not seem 
to have any form of service, but in the night, at anchor, Harvey heard them 
across the star-powdered black water, singing something that sounded like a 
hymn. It went to a very slow tune. 


“La brigantine 
Qui va tourner, 


Roule et s’incline 
Pour m/’entrainer. 
Oh, Vierge Marie, 
Pour moi priez Dieu! 
Adieu, patrie; 
Quebec, adieu!” 


Tom Platt visited her, because, he said, the dead man was his brother as a 
Freemason. It came out that a wave had doubled the poor fellow over the heel of 
the bowsprit and broken his back. The news spread like a flash, for, contrary to 
general custom, the Frenchman held an auction of the dead man’s kit, — he had 
no friends at St Malo or Miquelon, — and everything was spread out on the top 
of the house, from his red knitted cap to the leather belt with the sheath-knife at 
the back. Dan and Harvey were out on twenty-fathom water in the Hattie S., and 
naturally rowed over to join the crowd. It was a long pull, and they stayed some 
little time while Dan bought the knife, which had a curious brass handle. When 
they dropped overside and pushed off into a drizzle of rain and a lop of sea, it 
occurred to them that they might get into trouble for neglecting the lines. 

“Guess ‘twon’t hurt us any to be warmed up,” said Dan, shivering under his 
oilskins, and they rowed on into the heart of a white fog, which, as usual, 
dropped on them without warning. 

“There’s too much blame tide hereabouts to trust to your instinks,” he said. 
“Heave over the anchor, Harve, and we’|l fish a piece till the thing lifts. Bend on 
your biggest lead. Three pound ain’t any too much in this water. See how she’s 
tightened on her rodin’ already.” 

There was quite a little bubble at the bows, where some irresponsible Bank 
current held the dory full stretch on her rope; but they could not see a boat’s 
length in any direction. Harvey turned up his collar and bunched himself over his 
reel with the air of a wearied navigator. Fog had no special terrors for him now. 
They fished a while in silence, and found the cod struck on well. Then Dan drew 
the sheath-knife and tested the edge of it on the gunwale. 

“That’s a daisy,” said Harvey. “How did you get it so cheap?” 

“On account o’ their blame Cath’lic superstitions,” said Dan, jabbing with the 
bright blade. “They don’t fancy takin’ iron from off a dead man, so to speak. 
‘See them Arichat Frenchmen step back when I bid?” 

“But an auction ain’t taking anythink off a dead man. It’s business.” 

“We know it ain’t, but there’s no goin’ in the teeth o’ superstition. That’s one 
o’ the advantages o’ livin’ in a progressive country.” And Dan began whistling: 


“Oh, Double Thatcher, how are you? 
Now Eastern Point comes inter view. 
The girls an’ boys we soon shall see, 
At anchor off Cape Ann!” 


“Why didn’t that Eastport man bid, then? He bought his boots. Ain’t Maine 
progressive?” 

“Maine? Pshaw! They don’t know enough, or they hain’t got money enough, 
to paint their haouses in Maine. I’ve seen ‘em. The Eastport man he told me that 
the knife had been used — so the French captain told him — used up on the 
French coast last year.” 

“Cut a man? Heave ‘s the muckle.” Harvey hauled in his fish, rebaited, and 
threw over. 

“Killed him! Course, when I heard that I was keener’n ever to get it.” 

“Christmas! I didn’t know it,” said Harvey, turning round. “Pll give you a 
dollar for it when I — get my wages. Say, I’ll give you two dollars.” 

“Honest? D’you like it as much as all that?” said Dan, flushing. “Well, to tell 
the truth, I kinder got it for you — to give; but I didn’t let on till I saw how 
you’d take it. It’s yours and welcome, Harve, because we’re dory-mates, and so 
on and so forth, an’ so followin’. Catch a-holt!” 

He held it out, belt and all. 

“But look at here. Dan, I don’t see — ” 

“Take it. ‘Tain’t no use to me. I wish you to hev it.” The temptation was 
irresistible. “Dan, you’re a white man,” said Harvey. “Pl keep it as long as I 
live.” 

“That’s good hearin’,” said Dan, with a pleasant laugh; and then, anxious to 
change the subject: “‘Look’s if your line was fast to somethin’.” 

“Fouled, I guess,” said Harve, tugging. Before he pulled up he fastened the 
belt round him, and with deep delight heard the tip of the sheath click on the 
thwart. “Concern the thing!” he cried. “She acts as though she were on 
strawberry-bottom. It’s all sand here, ain’t it?” 

Dan reached over and gave a judgmatic tweak. “Hollbut’ ll act that way ‘f he’s 
sulky. Thet’s no strawberry-bottom. Yank her once or twice. She gives, sure. 
Guess we’d better haul up an’ make certain.” 

They pulled together, making fast at each turn on the cleats, and the hidden 
weight rose sluggishly. 

“Prize, oh! Haul!” shouted Dan, but the shout ended in a shrill, double shriek 
of horror, for out of the sea came the body of the dead Frenchman buried two 
days before! The hook had caught him under the right armpit, and he swayed, 


erect and horrible, head and shoulders above water. His arms were tied to his 
side, and — he had no face. The boys fell over each other in a heap at the bottom 
of the dory, and there they lay while the thing bobbed alongside, held on the 
shortened line. 

“The tide — the tide brought him!” said Harvey with quivering lips, as he 
fumbled at the clasp of the belt. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Harve!” groaned Dan, “be quick. He’s come for it. Let him 
have it. Take it off.” 

“T don’t want it! I don’t want it!” cried Harvey. “I can’t find the bu-buckle.” 

“Quick, Harve! He’s on your line!” 

Harvey sat up to unfasten the belt, facing the head that had no face under its 
streaming hair. “He’s fast still,” he whispered to Dan, who slipped out his knife 
and cut the line, as Harvey flung the belt far overside. The body shot down with 
a plop, and Dan cautiously rose to his knees, whiter than the fog. 

“He come for it. He come for it. I’ve seen a stale one hauled up on a trawl and 
I didn’t much care, but he come to us special.” 

“I wish — I wish I hadn’t taken the knife. Then he’d have come on your line.” 

“Dunno as thet would ha’ made any differ. We’re both scared out o’ ten years’ 
growth. Oh, Harve, did ye see his head?” 

“Did I? Pll never forget it. But look at here, Dan; it couldn’t have been meant. 
It was only the tide.” 

“Tide! He come for it, Harve. Why, they sunk him six miles to south’ard o’ the 
Fleet, an’ we’re two miles from where she’s lyin’ now. They told me he was 
weighted with a fathom an’ a half o’ chain-cable.” 

“Wonder what he did with the knife — up on the French coast?” 

“Something bad. ‘Guess he’s bound to take it with him to the Judgment, an’ so 
— What are you doin’ with the fish?” 

“Heaving ‘em overboard,” said Harvey. 

“What for? We sha’n’t eat ‘em.” 

“T don’t care. I had to look at his face while I was takin’ the belt off. You can 
keep your catch if you like. I’ve no use for mine.” 

Dan said nothing, but threw his fish over again. 

“Guess it’s best to be on the safe side,” he murmured at last. “I’d give a 
month’s pay if this fog ‘u’d lift. Things go abaout in a fog that ye don’t see in 
clear weather — yo-hoes an’ hollerers and such like. I’m sorter relieved he come 
the way he did instid o° walkin’. He might ha’ walked.” 

“Don’t, Dan! We’re right on top of him now. ‘Wish I was safe aboard, hem’ 
pounded by Uncle Salters.” 

“They’ll be lookin’ fer us in a little. Gimme the tooter.” Dan took the tin 


dinner-horn, but paused before he blew. 

“Go on,” said Harvey. “I don’t want to stay here all night” 

“Question is, haow he’d take it. There was a man frum down the coast told me 
once he was in a schooner where they darsen’t ever blow a horn to the dories, 
becaze the skipper — not the man he was with, but a captain that had run her 
five years before — he’d drowned a boy alongside in a drunk fit; an’ ever after, 
that boy he’d row along-side too and shout, ‘Dory! dory!’ with the rest.” 

“Dory! dory!” a muffled voice cried through the fog. They cowered again, and 
the horn dropped from Dan’s hand. 

“Hold on!” cried Harvey; “it’s the cook.” 

“Dunno what made me think o’ thet fool tale, either,” said Dan. “It’s the 
doctor, sure enough.” 

“Dan! Danny! Oooh, Dan! Harve! Harvey! Oooh, Haarveee!” 

“We’re here,” sung both boys together. They heard oars, but could see nothing 
till the cook, shining and dripping, rowed into them. 

“What iss happened?” said he. “You will be beaten at home.” 

“Thet’s what we want. Thet’s what we’re sufferin’ for” said Dan. “Anything 
homey’s good enough fer us. We’ve had kinder depressin’ company.” As the 
cook passed them a line, Dan told him the tale. 

“Yess! He come for hiss knife,” was all he said at the end. 

Never had the little rocking We’re Here looked so deliciously home-like as 
when the cook, born and bred in fogs, rowed them back to her. There was a 
warm glow of light from the cabin and a satisfying smell of food forward, and it 
was heavenly to hear Disko and the others, all quite alive and solid, leaning over 
the rail and promising them a first-class pounding. But the cook was a black; 
master of strategy. He did not get the dories aboard till he had given the more 
striking points of the tale, explaining as he backed and bumped round the 
counter how Harvey was the mascot to destroy any possible bad luck. So the 
boys came override as rather uncanny heroes, and every one asked them 
questions instead of pounding them for making trouble. Little Penn delivered 
quite a speech on the folly of superstitions; but public opinion was against him 
and in favour of Long Jack, who told the most excruciating ghost-stories, till 
nearly midnight. Under that influence no one except Salters and Penn said 
anything about “idolatry,” when the cook put a lighted candle, a cake of flour 
and water, and a pinch of salt on a shingle, and floated them out astern to keep 
the Frenchman quiet in case he was still restless. Dan lit the candle because he 
had bought the belt, and the cook grunted and muttered charms as long as he 
could see the ducking point of flame. 

Said Harvey to Dan, as they turned in after watch: 


“How about progress and Catholic superstitions?” 

“Huh! I guess I’m as enlightened and progressive as the next man, but when it 
comes to a dead St. Malo deck-hand scarin’ a couple o’ pore boys stiff fer the 
sake of a thirty-cent knife, why, then, the cook can take hold fer all o° me. I 
mistrust furriners, livin’ or dead.” 

Next morning all, except the cook, were rather ashamed of the ceremonies, 
and went to work double tides, speaking gruffly to one another. 

The We’re Here was racing neck and neck for her last few loads against the 
Parry Norman; and so close was the struggle that the Fleet took side and betted 
tobacco. All hands worked at the lines or dressing-down till they fell asleep 
where they stood — beginning before dawn and ending when it was too dark to 
see. They even used the cook as pitcher, and turned Harvey into the hold to pass 
salt, while Dan helped to dress down. Luckily a Parry Norman man sprained his 
ankle falling down the foc’sle, and the We’re Heres gained. Harvey could not see 
how one more fish could be crammed into her, but Disko and Tom Platt stowed 
and stowed, and planked the mass down with big stones from the ballast, and 
there was always “jest another day’s work.” Disko did not tell them when all the 
salt was wetted. He rolled to the lazarette aft the cabin and began hauling out the 
big mainsail. This was at ten in the morning. The riding-sail was down and the 
main- and topsail were up by noon, and dories came alongside with letters for 
home, envying their good fortune. At last she cleared decks, hoisted her flag, — 
as is the right of the first boat off the Banks, — up-anchored, and began to move. 
Disko pretended that he wished to accomodate folk who had not sent in their 
mail, and so worked her gracefully in and out among the schooners. In reality, 
that was his little triumphant procession, and for the fifth year running it showed 
what kind of mariner he was. Dan’s accordion and Tom Platt’s fiddle supplied 
the music of the magic verse you must not sing till all the salt is wet: 


“Hih! Yih! Yoho! Send your letters raound! 
All our salt is wetted, an’ the anchor’s off the graound! 
Bend, oh, bend your mains’l, we’re back to Yankeeland — 
With fifteen hunder’ quintal, 
An’ fifteen hunder’ quintal, 
‘Teen hunder’ toppin’ quintal, 
“Twix’ old ‘Queereau an’ Grand.” 


The last letters pitched on deck wrapped round pieces of coal, and the 
Gloucester men shouted messages to their wives and womenfolks and owners, 


while the We’re Here finished the musical ride through the Fleet, her headsails 
quivering like a man’s hand when he raises it to say good-by. 

Harvey very soon discovered that the We’re Here, with her riding-sail, 
strolling from berth to berth, and the We’re Here headed west by south under 
home canvas, were two very different boats. There was a bite and kick to the 
wheel even in “boy’s” weather; he could feel the dead weight in the hold flung 
forward mightily across the surges, and the streaming line of bubbles overside 
made his eyes dizzy. 

Disko kept them busy fiddling with the sails; and when those were flattened 
like a racing yacht’s, Dan had to wait on the big topsail, which was put over by 
hand every time she went about. In spare moments they pumped, for the packed 
fish dripped brine, which does not improve a cargo. But since there was no 
fishing, Harvey had time to look at the sea from another point of view. The low- 
sided schooner was naturally on most intimate terms with her surroundings. 
They saw little of the horizon save when she topped a swell; and usually she was 
elbowing, fidgeting, and coasting her steadfast way through gray, gray-blue, or 
black hollows laced across and across with streaks of shivering foam; or rubbing 
herself caressingly along the flank of some bigger water-hill. It was as if she 
said: “You wouldn’t hurt me, surely? I’m only the little We’re Here.” Then she 
would slide away chuckling softly to herself till she was brought up by some 
fresh obstacle. The dullest of folk cannot see this kind of thing hour after hour 
through long days without noticing it; and Harvey, being anything but dull, 
began to comprehend and enjoy the dry chorus of wave-tops turning over with a 
sound of incessant tearing; the hurry of the winds working across open spaces 
and herding the purple-blue cloud-shadows; the splendid upheaval of the red 
sunrise; the folding and packing away of the morning mists, wall after wall 
withdrawn across the white floors; the salty glare and blaze of noon; the kiss of 
rain falling over thousands of dead, flat square miles; the chilly blackening of 
everything at the day’s end; and the million wrinkles of the sea under the 
moonlight, when the jib-boom solemnly poked at the low stars, and Harvey went 
down to get a doughnut from the cook. 

But the best fun was when the boys were put on the wheel together, Tom Platt 
within hail, and she cuddled her lee-rail down to the crashing blue, and kept a 
little home-made rainbow arching unbroken over her windlass. Then the jaws of 
the booms whined against the masts, and the sheets creaked, and the sails filled 
with roaring; and when she slid into a hollow she trampled like a woman tripped 
in her own silk dress, and came out, her jib wet half-way up, yearning and 
peering for the tall twin-lights of Thatcher’s Island. 

They left the cold gray of the Bank sea, saw the lumber-ships making for 


Quebec by the Straits of St. Lawrence, with the Jersey salt-brigs from Spain and 
Sicily; found a friendly northeaster off Artimon Bank that drove them within 
view of the East light of Sable Island, — a sight Disko did not linger over, — 
and stayed with them past Western and Le Have, to the northern fringe of 
George’s. From there they picked up the deeper water, and let her go merrily. 

“Hattie’s pulling on the string,” Dan confided to Harvey. “Hattie an’ Ma. Next 
Sunday you’ll be hirin’ a boy to throw water on the windows to make ye go to 
sleep. ‘Guess you’ll keep with us till your folks come. Do you know the best of 
gettin’ ashore again?” 

“Hot bath?” said Harvey. His eyebrows were all white with dried spray. 

“That’s good, but a night-shirt’s better. I’ve been dreamin’ o’ night-shirts ever 
since we bent our mainsail. Ye can wiggle your toes then. Ma’ll hev a new one 
fer me, all washed soft. It’s home, Harve. It’s home! Ye can sense it in the air. 
We’re runnin’ into the aidge of a hot wave naow, an’ I can smell the bayberries. 
Wonder if we’ll get in fer supper. Port a trifle.” 

The hesitating sails flapped and lurched in the close air as the deep smoothed 
out, blue and oily, round them. When they whistled for a wind only the rain 
came in spiky rods, bubbling and drumming, and behind the rain the thunder and 
the lightning of mid-August. They lay on the deck with bare feet and arms, 
telling one another what they would order at their first meal ashore; for now the 
land was in plain sight. A Gloucester swordfish-boat drifted alongside, a man in 
the little pulpit on the bowsprit flourished his harpoon, his bare head plastered 
down with the wet. “And all’s well!” he sang cheerily, as though he were watch 
on a big liner. “Wouverman’s waiting fer you, Disko. What’s the news o’ the 
Fleet?” 

Disko shouted it and passed on, while the wild summer storm pounded 
overhead and the lightning flickered along the capes from four different quarters 
at once. It gave the low circle of hills round Gloucester Harbor, Ten Pound 
Island, the fish-sheds, with the broken line of house-roofs, and each spar and 
buoy on the water, in blinding photographs that came and went a dozen times to 
the minute as the We’re Here crawled in on half-flood, and the whistling-buoy 
moaned and mourned behind her. Then the storm died out in long, separated, 
vicious dags of blue-white flame, followed by a single roar like the roar of a 
mortar-battery, and the shaken air tingled under the stars as it got back to silence. 

“The flag, the flag!” said Disko, suddenly, pointing upward. 

“What is ut?” said Long Jack. 

“Otto! Ha’af mast. They can see us frum shore now.” 

“T’d clean forgot. He’s no folk to Gloucester, has he?” 

“Girl he was goin’ to be married to this fall.” 


“Mary pity her!” said Long Jack, and lowered the little flag half-mast for the 
sake of Otto, swept overboard in a gale off Le Have three months before. 

Disko wiped the wet from his eyes and led the We’re Here to Wouverman’s 
wharf, giving his orders in whispers, while she swung round moored tugs and 
night-watchmen hailed her from the ends of inky-black piers. Over and above 
the darkness and the mystery of the procession, Harvey could feel the land close 
round him once more, with all its thousands of people asleep, and the smell of 
earth after rain, and the familiar noise of a switching-engine coughing to herself 
in a freight-yard; and all those things made his heart beat and his throat dry up as 
he stood by the foresheet. They heard the anchor-watch snoring on a lighthouse- 
tug, nosed into a pocket of darkness where a lantern glimmered on either side; 
somebody waked with a grunt, threw them a rope, and they made fast to a silent 
wharf flanked with great iron-roofed sheds fall of warm emptiness, and lay there 
without a sound. 

Then Harvey sat down by the wheel, and sobbed and sobbed as though his 
heart would break, and a tall woman who had been sitting on a weigh-scale 
dropped down into the schooner and kissed Dan once on the cheek; for she was 
his mother, and she had seen the We’re Here by the lightning flashes. She took 
no notice of Harvey till he had recovered himself a little and Disko had told her 
his story. Then they went to Disko’s house together as the dawn was breaking; 
and until the telegraph office was open and he could wire his folk, Harvey 
Cheyne was perhaps the loneliest boy in all America. But the curious thing was 
that Disko and Dan seemed to think none the worse of him for crying. 

Wouverman was not ready for Disko’s prices till Disko, sure that the We’re 
Here was at least a week ahead of any other Gloucester boat, had given him a 
few days to swallow them; so all hands played about the streets, and Long Jack 
stopped the Rocky Neck trolley, on principle, as he said, till the conductor let 
him ride free. But Dan went about with his freckled nose in the air, bung-full of 
mystery and most haughty to his family. 

“Dan, I’ll hev to lay inter you ef you act this way,” said Troop, pensively. 
“Sence we’ve come ashore this time you’ve bin a heap too fresh.” 

“Td lay into him naow ef he was mine,” said Uncle Salters, sourly. He and 
Penn boarded with the Troops. 

“Oho!” said Dan, shuffling with the accordion round the backyard, ready to 
leap the fence if the enemy advanced. “Dad, you’re welcome to your own 
judgment, but remember I’ve warned ye. Your own flesh an’ blood ha’ warned 
ye! “Tain’t any o’ my fault ef you’re mistook, but I’ll be on deck to watch ye. 
An’ ez fer yeou, Uncle Salters, Pharaoh’s chief butler ain’t in it ‘longside o’ you! 
You watch aout an’ wait. You’ll be plowed under like your own blamed clover; 


but me — Dan Troop — Pl flourish like a green bay-tree because I warn’t stuck 
on my own opinion.” 

Disko was smoking in all his shore dignity and a pair of beautiful carpet- 
slippers. “You’re gettin’ ez crazy as poor Harve. You two go araound gigglin’ an’ 
squinchin’ an’ kickin’ each other under the table till there’s no peace in the 
haouse,” said he. 

“There’s goin’ to be a heap less — fer some folks,” Dan replied. “You wait an’ 
see.” 

He and Harvey went out on the trolley to East Gloucester, where they tramped 
through the bayberry bushes to the lighthouse, and lay down on the big red 
boulders and laughed themselves hungry. Harvey had shown Dan a telegram, 
and the two swore to keep silence till the shell burst. 

“Harve’s folk?” said Dan, with an unruffled face after supper. “Well, I guess 
they don’t amount to much of anything, or we’d ha’ heard from ‘em by naow. 
His pop keeps a kind o’ store out West. Maybe he’ll give you ‘s much as five 
dollars, Dad.” 

“What did I tell ye?” said Salters. “Don’t sputter over your vittles, Dan.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Whatever his private sorrows may be, a multimillionaire, like any other 
workingman, should keep abreast of his business. Harvey Cheyne, senior, had 
gone East late in June to meet a woman broken down, half mad, who dreamed 
day and night of her son drowning in the gray seas. He had surrounded her with 
doctors, trained nurses, massage-women, and even faith-cure companions, but 
they were useless. Mrs. Cheyne lay still and moaned, or talked of her boy by the 
hour together to any one who would listen. Hope she had none, and who could 
offer it? All she needed was assurance that drowning did not hurt; and her 
husband watched to guard lest she should make the experiment. Of his own 
sorrow he spoke little — hardly realized the depth of it till he caught himself 
asking the calendar on his writing-desk, “What’s the use of going on?” 

There had always lain a pleasant notion at the back of his head that, some day, 
when he had rounded off everything and the boy had left college, he would take 
his son to his heart and lead him into his possessions. Then that boy, he argued, 
as busy fathers do, would instantly become his companion, partner, and ally, and 
there would follow splendid years of great works carried out together — the old 
head backing the young fire. Now his boy was dead — lost at sea, as it might 
have been a Swede sailor from one of Cheyne’s big teaships; the wife dying, or 
worse; he himself was trodden down by platoons of women and doctors and 
maids and attendants; worried almost beyond endurance by the shift and change 
of her poor restless whims; hopeless, with no heart to meet his many enemies. 

He had taken the wife to his raw new palace in San Diego, where she and her 
people occupied a wing of great price, and Cheyne, in a veranda-room, between 
a secretary and a typewriter, who was also a telegraphist, toiled along wearily 
from day to day. There was a war of rates among four Western railroads in which 
he was supposed to be interested; a devastating strike had developed in his 
lumber camps in Oregon, and the legislature of the State of California, which has 
no love for its makers, was preparing open war against him. 

Ordinarily he would have accepted battle ere it was offered, and have waged a 
pleasant and unscrupulous campaign. But now he sat limply, his soft black hat 
pushed forward on to his nose, his big body shrunk inside his loose clothes, 
staring at his boots or the Chinese junks in the bay, and assenting absently to the 
secretary’s questions as he opened the Saturday mail. 

Cheyne was wondering how much it would cost to drop everything and pull 
out. He carried huge insurances, could buy himself royal annuities, and between 
one of his places in Colorado and a little society (that would do the wife good), 


say in Washington and the South Carolina islands, a man might forget plans that 
had come to nothing. On the other hand — 

The click of the typewriter stopped; the girl was looking at the secretary, who 
had turned white. 

He passed Cheyne a telegram repeated from San Francisco: 

Picked up by fishing schooner We’re Here having fallen off boat great times 
on Banks fishing all well waiting Gloucester Mass care Disko Troop for money 
or orders wire what shall do and how is Mama Harvey N. Cheyne. 

The father let it fall, laid his head down on the roller-top of the shut desk, and 
breathed heavily. The secretary ran for Mrs. Cheyne’s doctor who found Cheyne 
pacing to and fro. 

“What — what d’ you think of it? Is it possible? Is there any meaning to it? I 
can’t quite make it out,” he cried. 

“T can,” said the doctor. “I lose seven thousand a year — that’s all.” He 
thought of the struggling New York practice he had dropped at Cheyne’s 
imperious bidding, and returned the telegram with a sigh. 

“You mean you’d tell her? ‘May be a fraud?” 

“What’s the motive?” said the doctor, coolly. “Detection’s too certain. It’s the 
boy sure enough.” 

Enter a French maid, impudently, as an indispensable one who is kept on only 
by large wages. 

“Mrs. Cheyne she say you must come at once. She think you are seek.” 

The master of thirty millions bowed his head meekly and followed Suzanne; 
and a thin, high voice on the upper landing of the great white-wood square 
staircase cried: “What is it? What has happened?” 

No doors could keep out the shriek that rang through the echoing house a 
moment later, when her husband blurted out the news. 

“And that’s all right,” said the doctor, serenely, to the typewriter. “About the 
only medical statement in novels with any truth to it is that joy don’t kill, Miss 
Kinzey.” 

“T know it; but we’ve a heap to do first.” Miss Kinzey was from Milwaukee, 
somewhat direct of speech; and as her fancy leaned towards the secretary, she 
divined there was work in hand. He was looking earnestly at the vast roller-map 
of America on the wall. 

“Milsom, we’re going right across. Private car — straight through — Boston. 
Fix the connections,” shouted Cheyne down the staircase. 

“T thought so.” 

The secretary turned to the typewriter, and their eyes met (out of that was born 
a story — nothing to do with this story). She looked inquiringly, doubtful of his 


resources. He signed to her to move to the Morse as a general brings brigades 
into action. Then he swept his hand musician-wise through his hair, regarded the 
ceiling, and set to work, while Miss Kinzey’s white fingers called up the 
Continent of America. 

“K. H. Wade, Los Angeles — The ‘Constance’ is at Los Angeles, isn’t she, 
Miss Kinzey?” 

“Yep.” Miss Kinzey nodded between clicks as the secretary looked at his 
watch. 

“Ready? Send ‘Constance,’ private car, here, and arrange for special to leave 
here Sunday in time to connect with New York Limited at Sixteenth Street, 
Chicago, Tuesday next.” 

Click-click-click! “Couldn’t you better that?” 

“Not on those grades. That gives ‘em sixty hours from here to Chicago. They 
won’t gain anything by taking a special east of that. Ready? Also arrange with 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern to take ‘Constance’ on New York Central 
and Hudson River Buffalo to Albany, and B. and A. the same Albany to Boston. 
Indispensable I should reach Boston Wednesday evening. Be sure nothing 
prevents. Have also wired Canniff, Toucey, and Barnes. — Sign, Cheyne.” 

Miss Kinzey nodded, and the secretary went on. 

“Now then. Canniff, Toucey, and Barnes, of course. Ready? Canniff, Chicago. 
Please take my private car ‘Constance’ from Santa Fe at Sixteenth Street next 
Tuesday p. m. on N. Y. Limited through to Buffalo and deliver N. Y. C. for 
Albany. — Ever bin to N’ York, Miss Kinzey? We’ll go some day. — Ready? 
Take car Buffalo to Albany on Limited Tuesday p. m. That’s for Toucey.” 

“Haven’t bin to Noo York, but I know that!” with a toss of the head. 

“Beg pardon. Now, Boston and Albany, Barnes, same instructions from 
Albany through to Boston. Leave three-five P. M. (you needn’t wire that); arrive 
nine-five P. M. Wednesday. That covers everything Wade will do, but it pays to 
shake up the managers.” 

“Tt’s great,” said Miss Kinzey, with a look of admiration. This was the kind of 
man she understood and appreciated. 

““Tisn’t bad,” said Milsom, modestly. “Now, any one but me would have lost 
thirty hours and spent a week working out the run, instead of handing him over 
to the Santa Fe straight through to Chicago.” 

“But see here, about that Noo York Limited. Chauncey Depew himself 
couldn’t hitch his car to her,” Miss Kinzey suggested, recovering herself. 

“Yes, but this isn’t Chauncey. It’s Cheyne — lightning. It goes.” 

“Even so. Guess we’d better wire the boy. You’ve forgotten that, anyhow.” 

“PI ask.” 


When he returned with the father’s message bidding Harvey meet them in 
Boston at an appointed hour, he found Miss Kinzey laughing over the keys. Then 
Milsom laughed too, for the frantic clicks from Los Angeles ran: “We want to 
know why-why-why? General uneasiness developed and spreading.” 

Ten minutes later Chicago appealed to Miss Kinzey in these words: “If crime 
of century is maturing please warn friends in time. We are all getting to cover 
here.” 

This was capped by a message from Topeka (and wherein Topeka was 
concerned even Milsom could not guess): “Don’t shoot, Colonel. We’ll come 
down.” 

Cheyne smiled grimly at the consternation of his enemies when the telegrams 
were laid before him. “They think we’re on the warpath. Tell ‘em we don’t feel 
like fighting just now, Milsom. Tell ‘em what we’re going for. I guess you and 
Miss Kinsey had better come along, though it isn’t likely I shall do any business 
on the road. Tell ‘em the truth — for once.” 

So the truth was told. Miss Kinzey clicked in the sentiment while the secretary 
added the memorable quotation, “Let us have peace,” and in board rooms two 
thousand miles away the representatives of sixty-three million dollars’ worth of 
variously manipulated railroad interests breathed more freely. Cheyne was flying 
to meet the only son, so miraculously restored to him. The bear was seeking his 
cub, not the bulls. Hard men who had their knives drawn to fight for their 
financial lives put away the weapons and wished him God-speed, while half a 
dozen panic-smitten tin-pot toads perked up their heads and spoke of the 
wonderful things they would have done had not Cheyne buried the hatchet. 

It was a busy week-end among the wires; for now that their anxiety was 
removed, men and cities hastened to accommodate. Los Angeles called to San 
Diego and Barstow that the Southern California engineers might know and be 
ready in their lonely roundhouses; Barstow passed the word to the Atlantic and 
Pacific; and Albuquerque flung it the whole length of the Atchinson, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe management, even into Chicago. An engine, combination-car with 
crew, and the great and gilded “Constance” private car were to be “expedited” 
over those two thousand three hundred and fifty miles. The train would take 
precedence of one hundred and seventy-seven others meeting and passing; 
despatchers and crews of every one of those said trains must be notified. Sixteen 
locomotives, sixteen engineers, and sixteen firemen would be needed — each 
and every one the best available. Two and one half minutes would be allowed for 
changing engines, three for watering, and two for coaling. “Warn the men, and 
arrange tanks and chutes accordingly; for Harvey Cheyne is in a hurry, a hurry, a 
hurry,” sang the wires. “Forty miles an hour will be expected, and division 


superintendents will accompany this special over their respective divisions. 
From San Diego to Sixteenth Street, Chicago, let the magic carpet be laid down. 
Hurry! Oh, hurry!” 

“Tt will be hot,” said Cheyne, as they rolled out of San Diego in the dawn of 
Sunday. “We’re going to hurry, Mama, just as fast as ever we can; but I really 
don’t think there’s any good of your putting on your bonnet and gloves yet. 
You’d much better lie down and take your medicine. I’d play you a game of 
dominoes, but it’s Sunday.” 

“TIl be good. Oh, I will be good. Only — taking off my bonnet makes me feel 
as if we’d never get there.” 

“Try to sleep a little, Mama, and we’ll be in Chicago before you know.” 

“But it’s Boston, Father. Tell them to hurry.” 

The six-foot drivers were hammering their way to San Bernardino and the 
Mohave wastes, but this was no grade for speed. That would come later. The 
heat of the desert followed the heat of the hills as they turned east to the Needles 
and the Colorado River. The car cracked in the utter drouth and glare, and they 
put crushed ice to Mrs. Cheyne’s neck, and toiled up the long, long grades, past 
Ash Fork, towards Flagstaff, where the forests and quarries are, under the dry, 
remote skies. The needle of the speed-indicator flicked and wagged to and fro; 
the cinders rattled on the roof, and a whirl of dust sucked after the whirling 
wheels. The crew of the combination sat on their bunks, panting in their 
shirtsleeves, and Cheyne found himself among them shouting old, old stories of 
the railroad that every trainman knows, above the roar of the car. He told them 
about his son, and how the sea had given up its dead, and they nodded and spat 
and rejoiced with him; asked after “her, back there,” and whether she could stand 
it if the engineer “let her out a piece,’ and Cheyne thought she could. 
Accordingly, the great fire-horse was “let ‘ut” from Flagstaff to Winslow, till a 
division superintendent protested. 

But Mrs. Cheyne, in the boudoir stateroom, where the French maid, sallow- 
white with fear, clung to the silver door-handle, only moaned a little and begged 
her husband to bid them “hurry.” And so they dropped the dry sands and moon- 
struck rocks of Arizona behind them, and grilled on till the crash of the 
couplings and the wheeze of the brake-hose told them they were at Coolidge by 
the Continental Divide. 

Three bold and experienced men — cool, confident, and dry when they began; 
white, quivering, and wet when they finished their trick at those terrible wheels 
— swung her over the great lift from Albuquerque to Glorietta and beyond 
Springer, up and up to the Raton Tunnel on the State line, whence they dropped 
rocking into La Junta, had sight of the Arkansaw, and tore down the long slope 


to Dodge City, where Cheyne took comfort once again from setting his watch an 
hour ahead. 

There was very little talk in the car. The secretary and typewriter sat together 
on the stamped Spanish-leather cushions by the plate-glass observation-window 
at the rear end, watching the surge and ripple of the ties crowded back behind 
them, and, it is believed, making notes of the scenery. Cheyne moved nervously 
between his own extravagant gorgeousness and the naked necessity of the 
combination, an unlit cigar in his teeth, till the pitying crews forgot that he was 
their tribal enemy, and did their best to entertain him. 

At night the bunched electrics lit up that distressful palace of all the luxuries, 
and they fared sumptuously, swinging on through the emptiness of abject 
desolation. 

Now they heard the swish of a water-tank, and the guttural voice of a 
Chinaman, the click-clink of hammers that tested the Krupp steel wheels, and the 
oath of a tramp chased off the rear-platform; now the solid crash of coal shot into 
the tender; and now a beating back of noises as they flew past a waiting train. 
Now they looked out into great abysses, a trestle purring beneath their tread, or 
up to rocks that barred out half the stars. Now scour and ravine changed and 
rolled back to jagged mountains on the horizon’s edge, and now broke into hills 
lower and lower, till at last came the true plains. 

At Dodge City an unknown hand threw in a copy of a Kansas paper 
containing some sort of an interview with Harvey, who had evidently fallen in 
with an enterprising reporter, telegraphed on from Boston. The joyful journalese 
revealed that it was beyond question their boy, and it soothed Mrs. Cheyne for a 
while. Her one word “hurry” was conveyed by the crews to the engineers at 
Nickerson, Topeka, and Marceline, where the grades are easy, and they brushed 
the Continent behind them. Towns and villages were close together now, and a 
man could feel here that he moved among people. 

“T can’t see the dial, and my eyes ache so. What are we doing?” 

“The very best we can, Mama. There’s no sense in getting in before the 
Limited. We’d only have to wait.” 

“T don’t care. I want to feel we’re moving. Sit down and tell me the miles.” 

Cheyne sat down and read the dial for her (there were some miles which stand 
for records to this day), but the seventy-foot car never changed its long steamer- 
like roll, moving through the heat with the hum of a giant bee. Yet the speed was 
not enough for Mrs. Cheyne; and the heat, the remorseless August heat, was 
making her giddy; the clock-hands would not move, and when, oh, when would 
they be in Chicago? 

It is not true that, as they changed engines at Fort Madison, Cheyne passed 


over to the Amalgamated Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers an endowment 
sufficient to enable them to fight him and his fellows on equal terms for 
evermore. He paid his obligations to engineers and firemen as he believed they 
deserved, and only his bank knows what he gave the crews who had 
sympathized with him. It is on record that the last crew took entire charge of 
switching operations at Sixteenth Street, because “she” was in a doze at last, and 
Heaven was to help any one who bumped her. 

Now the highly paid specialist who conveys the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Limited from Chicago to Elkhart is something of an autocrat, and he 
does not approve of being told how to back up to a car. None the less he handled 
the “Constance” as if she might have been a load of dynamite, and when the 
crew rebuked him, they did it in whispers and dumb show. 

“Pshaw!” said the Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe men, discussing life later, 
“we weren’t runnin’ for a record. Harvey Cheyne’s wife, she were sick back, an’ 
we didn’t want to jounce her. ‘Come to think of it, our runnin’ time from San 
Diego to Chicago was 57.54. You can tell that to them Eastern way-trains. When 
we’re tryin’ for a record, we’ ll let you know.” 

To the Western man (though this would not please either city) Chicago and 
Boston are cheek by jowl, and some railroads encourage the delusion. The 
Limited whirled the “Constance” into Buffalo and the arms of the New York 
Central and Hudson River (illustrious magnates with white whiskers and gold 
charms on their watch-chains boarded her here to talk a little business to 
Cheyne), who slid her gracefully into Albany, where the Boston and Albany 
completed the run from tide-water to tide-water — total time, eighty-seven hours 
and thirty-five minutes, or three days, fifteen hours and one half. Harvey was 
waiting for them. 

After violent emotion most people and all boys demand food. They feasted the 
returned prodigal behind drawn curtains, cut off in their great happiness, while 
the trains roared in and out around them. Harvey ate, drank, and enlarged on his 
adventures all in one breath, and when he had a hand free his mother fondled it. 
His voice was thickened with living in the open, salt air; his palms were rough 
and hard, his wrists dotted with marks of gurrysores; and a fine full flavour of 
codfish hung round rubber boots and blue jersey. 

The father, well used to judging men, looked at him keenly. He did not know 
what enduring harm the boy might have taken. Indeed, he caught himself 
thinking that he knew very little whatever of his son; but he distinctly 
remembered an unsatisfied, dough-faced youth who took delight in “calling 
down the old man,” and reducing his mother to tears — such a person as adds to 
the gaiety of public rooms and hotel piazzas, where the ingenuous young of the 


wealthy play with or revile the bell-boys. But this well set-up fisher-youth did 
not wriggle, looked at him with eyes steady, clear, and unflinching, and spoke in 
a tone distinctly, even startlingly, respectful. There was that in his voice, too, 
which seemed to promise that the change might be permanent, and that the new 
Harvey had come to stay. 

“Some one’s been coercing him,” thought Cheyne. “Now Constance would 
never have allowed that. Don’t see as Europe could have done it any better.” 

“But why didn’t you tell this man, Troop, who you were?” the mother 
repeated, when Harvey had expanded his story at least twice. 

“Disko Troop, dear. The best man that ever walked a deck. I don’t care who 
the next is.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him to put you ashore? You know Papa would have 
made it up to him ten times over.” 

“T know it; but he thought I was crazy. I’m afraid I called him a thief because I 
couldn’t find the bills in my pocket.” 

“A sailor found them by the flagstaff that — that night,” sobbed Mrs. Cheyne. 

“That explains it, then. I don’t blame Troop any. I just said I wouldn’t work — 
on a Banker, too — and of course he hit me on the nose, and oh! I bled like a 
stuck hog.” 

“My poor darling! They must have abused you horribly.” 

“Dunno quite. Well, after that, I saw a light.” 

Cheyne slapped his leg and chuckled. This was going to be a boy after his 
own hungry heart. He had never seen precisely that twinkle in Harvey’s eye 
before. 

“And the old man gave me ten and a half a month; he’s paid me half now; and 
I took hold with Dan and pitched right in. I can’t do a man’s work yet. But I can 
handle a dory ‘most as well as Dan, and I don’t get rattled in a fog — much; and 
I can take my trick in light winds — that’s steering, dear — and I can ‘most bait 
up a trawl, and I know my ropes, of course; and I can pitch fish till the cows 
come home, and I’m great on old Josephus, and I’ll show you how I can clear 
coffee with a piece of fish-skin, and — I think I’ll have another cup, please. Say, 
you’ve no notion what a heap of work there is in ten and a half a month!” 

“T began with eight and a half, my son,” said Cheyne. 

“That so? You never told me, sir.” 

“You never asked, Harve. I’ll tell you about it some day, if you care to listen. 
Try a stuffed olive.” 

“Troop says the most interesting thing in the world is to find out how the next 
man gets his vittles. It’s great to have a trimmed-up meal again. We were well 
fed, though. But mug on the Banks. Disko fed us first-class. He’s a great man. 


And Dan — that’s his son — Dan’s my partner. And there’s Uncle Salters and 
his manures, an’ he reads Josephus. He’s sure I’m crazy yet. And there’s poor 
little Penn, and he is crazy. You mustn’t talk to him about Johnstown, because — 

“And, oh, you must know Tom Platt and Long Jack and Manuel. Manuel 
saved my life. I’m sorry he’s a Portuguee. He can’t talk much, but he’s an 
everlasting musician. He found me struck adrift and drifting, and hauled me in.” 

“T wonder your nervous system isn’t completely wrecked,” said Mrs. Cheyne. 

“What for, Mama? I worked like a horse and I ate like a hog and I slept like a 
dead man.” 

That was too much for Mrs. Cheyne, who began to think of her visions of a 
corpse rocking on the salty seas. She went to her stateroom, and Harvey curled 
up beside his father, explaining his indebtedness. 

“You can depend upon me to do everything I can for the crowd, Harve. They 
seem to be good men on your showing.” 

“Best in the Fleet, sir. Ask at Gloucester,” said Harvey. “But Disko believes 
still he’s cured me of being crazy. Dan’s the only one I’ve let on to about you, 
and our private cars and all the rest of it, and I’m not quite sure Dan believes. I 
want to paralyze ‘em to-morrow. Say, can’t they run the ‘Constance’ over to 
Gloucester? Mama don’t look fit to be moved, anyway, and we’re bound to 
finish cleaning out by tomorrow. Wouverman takes our fish. You see, we’re the 
first off the Banks this season, and it’s four twenty-five a quintal. We held out till 
he paid it. They want it quick.” 

“You mean you’ll have to work to-morrow, then?” 

“T told Troop I would. I’m on the scales. I’ve brought the tallies with me.” He 
looked at the greasy notebook with an air of importance that made his father 
choke. “There isn’t but three — no — two ninety-four or five quintal more by 
my reckoning.” 

“Hire a substitute,” suggested Cheyne, to see what Harvey would say. 

“Can’t, sir. I’m tally-man for the schooner. Troop says I’ve a better head for 
figures than Dan. Troop’s a mighty just man.” 

“Well, suppose I don’t move the ‘Constance’ to-night, how’ ll you fix it?” 

Harvey looked at the clock, which marked twenty past eleven. 

“Then Pll sleep here till three and catch the four o’clock freight. They let us 
men from the Fleet ride free as a rule.” 

“That’s a notion. But I think we can get the ‘Constance’ around about as soon 
as your men’s freight. Better go to bed now.” 

Harvey spread himself on the sofa, kicked off his boots, and was asleep before 
his father could shade the electrics. Cheyne sat watching the young face under 
the shadow of the arm thrown over the forehead, and among many things that 


occurred to him was the notion that he might perhaps have been neglectful as a 
father. 

“One never knows when one’s taking one’s biggest risks,” he said. “It might 
have been worse than drowning; but I don’t think it has — I don’t think it has. If 
it hasn’t, I haven’t enough to pay Troop, that’s all; and I don’t think it has.” 

Morning brought a fresh sea breeze through the windows, the “Constance” 
was side-tracked among freight-cars at Gloucester, and Harvey had gone to his 
business. 

“Then he’ll fall overboard again and be drowned,” the mother said bitterly. 

“We’ll go and look, ready to throw him a rope in case. You’ve never seen him 
working for his bread,” said the father. 

“What nonsense! As if any one expected — ” 

“Well, the man that hired him did. He’s about right, too.” 

They went down between the stores full of fishermen’s oilskins to 
Wouverman’s wharf where the We’re Here rode high, her Bank flag still flying, 
all hands busy as beavers in the glorious morning light. Disko stood by the main 
hatch superintending Manuel, Penn, and Uncle Salters at the tackle. Dan was 
swinging the loaded baskets inboard as Long Jack and Tom Platt filled them, and 
Harvey, with a notebook, represented the skipper’s interests before the clerk of 
the scales on the salt-sprinkled wharf-edge. 

“Ready!” cried the voices below. “Haul!” cried Disko. “Hi!” said Manuel. 
“Here!” said Dan, swinging the basket. Then they heard Harvey’s voice, clear 
and fresh, checking the weights. 

The last of the fish had been whipped out, and Harvey leaped from the string- 
piece six feet to a ratline, as the shortest way to hand Disko the tally, shouting, 
“Two ninety-seven, and an empty hold!” 

“What’s the total, Harve?” said Disko. 

“Eight sixty-five. Three thousand six hundred and seventy-six dollars and a 
quarter. ‘Wish I’d share as well as wage.” 

“Well, I won’t go so far as to say you hevn’t deserved it, Harve. Don’t you 
want to slip up to Wouverman’s office and take him our tallies?” 

“Who’s that boy?” said Cheyne to Dan, well used to all manner of questions 
from those idle imbeciles called summer boarders. 

“Well, he’s kind o’ supercargo,” was the answer. “We picked him up struck 
adrift on the Banks. Fell overboard from a liner, he sez. He was a passenger. 
He’s by way o’ hem’ a fisherman now.” 

“Ts he worth his keep?” 

“Ye-ep. Dad, this man wants to know ef Harve’s worth his keep. Say, would 
you like to go aboard? We’ll fix up a ladder for her.” 


“T should very much, indeed. ‘Twon’t hurt you, Mama, and you’ll be able to 
see for yourself.” 

The woman who could not lift her head a week ago scrambled down the 
ladder, and stood aghast amid the mess and tangle aft. 

“Be you anyways interested in Harve?” said Disko. 

“Well, ye-es.” 

“He’s a good boy, an’ ketches right hold jest as he’s bid. You’ve heard haow 
we found him? He was sufferin’ from nervous prostration, I guess, ‘r else his 
head had hit somethin’, when we hauled him aboard. He’s all over that naow. 
Yes, this is the cabin. “Tain’t in order, but you’re quite welcome to look araound. 
Those are his figures on the stove-pipe, where we keep the reckonin’ mostly.” 

“Did he sleep here?” said Mrs. Cheyne, sitting on a yellow locker and 
surveying the disorderly bunks. 

“No. He berthed forward, madam, an’ only fer him an’ my boy hookin’ fried 
pies an muggin’ up when they ought to ha’ been asleep, I dunno as I’ve any 
special fault to find with him.” 

“There weren’t nothin’ wrong with Harve,” said Uncle Salters, descending the 
steps. “He hung my boots on the main-truck, and he ain’t over an’ above 
respectful to such as knows more’n he do, specially about farmin’; but he were 
mostly misled by Dan.” 

Dan in the meantime, profiting by dark hints from Harvey early that morning, 
was executing a war-dance on deck. “Tom, Tom!” he whispered down the hatch. 
“His folks has come, an’ Dad hain’t caught on yet, an’ they’re pow-wowin’ in the 
cabin. She’s a daisy, an’ he’s all Harve claimed he was, by the looks of him.” 

“Howly Smoke!” said Long Jack, climbing out covered with salt and fish- 
skin. “D’ye belave his tale av the kid an’ the little four-horse rig was thrue?” 

“T knew it all along,” said Dan. “Come an’ see Dad mistook in his judgments.” 

They came delightedly, just in time to hear Cheyne say: “I’m glad he has a 
good character, because — he’s my son.” 

Disko’s jaw fell, — Long Jack always vowed that he heard the click of it, — 
and he stared alternately at the man and the woman. 

“T got his telegram in San Diego four days ago, and we came over.” 

“In a private car?” said Dan. “He said ye might.” 

“In a private car, of course.” 

Dan looked at his father with a hurricane of irreverent winks. 

“There was a tale he told us av drivin’ four little ponies in a rig av his own,” 
said Long Jack. “Was that thrue now?” 

“Very likely,” said Cheyne. “Was it, Mama?” 

“He had a little drag when we were in Toledo, I think,” said the mother. 


Long Jack whistled. “Oh, Disko!” said he, and that was all. 

“I wuz — I am mistook in my jedgments — worse’n the men o’ Marblehead,” 
said Disko, as though the words were being windlassed out of him. “I don’t mind 
ownin’ to you, Mr. Cheyne, as I mistrusted the boy to be crazy. He talked kinder 
odd about money.” 

“So he told me.” 

“Did he tell ye anything else? ‘Cause I pounded him once.” This with a 
somewhat anxious glance at Mrs. Cheyne. 

“Oh, yes,” Cheyne replied. “I should say it probably did him more good than 
anything else in the world.” 

“T jedged ‘twuz necessary, er I wouldn’t ha’ done it. I don’t want you to think 
we abuse our boys any on this packet.” 

“T don’t think you do, Mr. Troop.” 

Mrs. Cheyne had been looking at the faces — Disko’s ivory-yellow, hairless, 
iron countenance; Uncle Salters’s, with its rim of agricultural hair; Penn’s 
bewildered simplicity; Manuel’s quiet smile; Long Jack’s grin of delight, and 
Tom Platt’s scar. Rough, by her standards, they certainly were; but she had a 
mother’s wits in her eyes, and she rose with out-stretched hands. 

“Oh, tell me, which is who?” said she, half sobbing. “I want to thank you and 
bless you — all of you.” 

“Faith, that pays me a hunder time,” said Long Jack. 

Disko introduced them all in due form. The captain of an old-time Chinaman 
could have done no better, and Mrs. Cheyne babbled incoherently. She nearly 
threw herself into Manuel’s arms when she understood that he had first found 
Harvey. 

“But how shall I leave him dreeft?” said poor Manuel. “What do you yourself 
if you find him so? Eh, wha-at? We are in one good boy, and I am ever so 
pleased he come to be your son.” 

“And he told me Dan was his partner!” she cried. Dan was already sufficiently 
pink, but he turned a rich crimson when Mrs. Cheyne kissed him on both cheeks 
before the assembly. Then they led her forward to show her the foc’sle, at which 
she wept again, and must needs go down to see Harvey’s identical bunk, and 
there she found the nigger cook cleaning up the stove, and he nodded as though 
she were some one he had expected to meet for years. They tried, two at a time, 
to explain the boat’s daily life to her, and she sat by the pawl-post, her gloved 
hands on the greasy table, laughing with trembling lips and crying with dancing 
eyes. 

“And who’s ever to use the We’re Here after this?” said Long Jack to Tom 
Platt. “I feel as if she’d made a cathedral av ut all.” 


“Cathedral!” sneered Tom Platt. “Oh, if it had bin even the Fish C’mmission 
boat instid of this bally-hoo o’ blazes. If we only hed some decency an’ order an’ 
side-boys when she goes over! She’ll have to climb that ladder like a hen, an’ we 
— we ought to be mannin’ the yards!” 

“Then Harvey was not mad,” said Penn, slowly, to Cheyne. 

“No, indeed — thank God,” the big millionaire replied, stooping down 
tenderly. 

“Tt must be terrible to be mad. Except to lose your child, I do not know 
anything more terrible. But your child has come back? Let us thank God for 
that.” 

“Hello!” cried Harvey, looking down upon them benignly from the wharf. 

“I wuz mistook, Harve. I wuz mistook,” said Disko, swiftly, holding up a 
hand. “I wuz mistook in my jedgments. Ye needn’t rub in any more.” 

“Guess PI take care o’ that,” said Dan, under his breath. 

“You’ll be goin’ off naow, won’t ye?” 

“Well, not without the balance of my wages, ‘less you want to have the We’re 
Here attached.” 

“Thet’s so; I’d clean forgot”; and he counted out the remaining dollars. “You 
done all you contracted to do, Harve; and you done it ‘baout’s well as if you’d 
been brought up — ” Here Disko brought himself up. He did not quite see where 
the sentence was going to end. 

“Outside of a private car?” suggested Dan, wickedly. 

“Come on, and Pll show her to you,” said Harvey. 

Cheyne stayed to talk with Disko, but the others made a procession to the 
depot, with Mrs. Cheyne at the head. The French maid shrieked at the invasion; 
and Harvey laid the glories of the “Constance” before them without a word. 
They took them in in equal silence — stamped leather, silver door-handles and 
rails, cut velvet, plate-glass, nickel, bronze, hammered iron, and the rare woods 
of the continent inlaid. 

“T told you,” said Harvey; “I told you.” This was his crowning revenge, and a 
most ample one. 

Mrs. Cheyne decreed a meal, and that nothing might be lacking to the tale 
Long Jack told afterwards in his boarding-house, she waited on them herself. 
Men who are accustomed to eat at tiny tables in howling gales have curiously 
neat and finished manners; but Mrs. Cheyne, who did not know this, was 
surprised. She longed to have Manuel for a butler; so silently and easily did he 
comport himself among the frail glassware and dainty silver. Tom Platt 
remembered the great days on the Ohio and the manners of foreign potentates 
who dined with the officers; and Long Jack, being Irish, supplied the small talk 


till all were at their ease. 

In the We’re Here’s cabin the fathers took stock of each other behind their 
cigars. Cheyne knew well enough when he dealt with a man to whom he could 
not offer money; equally well he knew that no money could pay for what Disko 
had done. He kept his own counsel and waited for an opening. 

“T hevn’t done anything to your boy or fer your boy excep’ make him work a 
piece an’ learn him how to handle the hog-yoke,” said Disko. “He has twice my 


boy’s head for figgers.” 
“By the way,” Cheyne answered casually, “what d’you calculate to make of 
your boy?” 


Disko removed his cigar and waved it comprehensively round the cabin. 
“Dan’s jest plain boy, an’ he don’t allow me to do any of his thinkin’. He’ll hev 
this able little packet when I’m laid by. He ain’t noways anxious to quit the 
business. I know that.” 

“Mmm! ‘Ever been West, Mr. Troop?” 

“‘Bin’s fer ez Noo York once in a boat. I’ve no use for railroads. No more hez 
Dan. Salt water’s good enough fer the Troops. I’ve been ‘most everywhere — in 
the nat’ral way, o’ course.” 

“T can give him all the salt water he’s likely to need — till he’s a skipper.” 

“Haow’s that? I thought you wuz a kinder railroad king. Harve told me so 
when — I was mistook in my jedgments.” 

“We’re all apt to be mistaken. I fancied perhaps you might know I own a line 
of tea-clippers — San Francisco to Yokohama — six of ‘em — iron-built, about 
seventeen hundred and eighty tons apiece. 

“Blame that boy! He never told. I’d ha’ listened to that, instid o° his truck 
abaout railroads an’ pony-carriages.” 

“He didn’t know.” 

“Little thing like that slipped his mind, I guess.” 

“No, I only capt — took hold of the ‘Blue M.’ freighters — Morgan and 
McQuade’s old line — this summer.” Disko collapsed where he sat, beside the 
stove. 

“Great Caesar Almighty! I mistrust I’ve been fooled from one end to the other. 
Why, Phil Airheart he went from this very town six year back — no, seven — 
an’ he’s mate on the San Jose — now — twenty-six days was her time out. His 
sister she’s livin’ here yet, an’ she reads his letters to my woman. An’ you own 
the ‘Blue M.’ freighters?” 

Cheyne nodded. 

“Tf Pd known that I’d ha’ jerked the We’re Here back to port all standin’, on 
the word.” 


“Perhaps that wouldn’t have been so good for Harvey.” 

“If Pd only known! If he’d only said about the cussed Line, Pd ha’ 
understood! I’ll never stand on my own jedgments again — never. They’re well- 
found packets. Phil Airheart he says so.” 

“Pm glad to have a recommend from that quarter. Airheart’s skipper of the 
San Jose now. What I was getting at is to know whether you’d lend me Dan for a 
year or two, and we’ll see if we can’t make a mate of him. Would you trust him 
to Airheart?” 

“It’s aresk taking a raw boy — ” 

“T know a man who did more for me.” 

“That’s diff’runt. Look at here naow, I ain’t recommendin’ Dan special 
because he’s my own flesh an’ blood. I know Bank ways ain’t clipper ways, but 
he hain’t much to learn. Steer he can — no boy better, if I say it — an’ the rest’s 
in our blood an’ get; but I could wish he warn’t so cussed weak on navigation.” 

“Airheart will attend to that. He’ll ship as boy for a voyage or two, and then 
we can put him in the way of doing better. Suppose you take him in hand this 
winter, and I’ll send for him early in the spring. I know the Pacific’s a long ways 
off —” 

“Pshaw! We Troops, livin’ an’ dead, are all around the earth an’ the seas 
thereof.” 

“But I want you to understand — and I mean this — any time you think you’d 
like to see him, tell me, and Pll attend to the transportation. “Twon’t cost you a 
cent.” 

“Tf you’ll walk a piece with me, we’ll go to my house an’ talk this to my 
woman. I’ve bin so crazy mistook in all my jedgments, it don’t seem to me this 
was like to be real.” 

They went blue-trimmed of nasturtiums over to Troop’s eighteen-hundred- 
dollar, white house, with a retired dory full in the front yard and a shuttered 
parlour which was a museum of oversea plunder. There sat a large woman, silent 
and grave, with the dim eyes of those who look long to sea for the return of their 
beloved. Cheyne addressed himself to her, and she gave consent wearily. 

“We lose one hundred a year from Gloucester only, Mr. Cheyne,” she said — 
”one hundred boys an’ men; and I’ve come so’s to hate the sea as if ‘twuz alive 
an’ listenin’. God never made it fer humans to anchor on. These packets 0’ yours 
they go straight out, I take it’ and straight home again?” 

“As straight as the winds let ‘em, and I give a bonus for record passages. Tea 
don’t improve by being at sea.” 

“When he wuz little he used to play at keeping store, an’ I had hopes he might 
follow that up. But soon’s he could paddle a dory I knew that were goin’ to be 


denied me.” 

“They’re square-riggers, Mother; iron-built an’ well found. Remember what 
Phil’s sister reads you when she gits his letters.” 

“T’ve never known as Phil told lies, but he’s too venturesome (like most of 
‘em that use the sea). If Dan sees fit, Mr. Cheyne, he can go — fer all o° me.” 

“She jest despises the ocean,” Disko explained, “an’ I — I dunno haow to act 
polite, I guess, er I’d thank you better.” 

“My father — my own eldest brother — two nephews — an’ my second 
sister’s man,” she said, dropping her head on her hand. “Would you care fer any 
one that took all those?” 

Cheyne was relieved when Dan turned up and accepted with more delight than 
he was able to put into words. Indeed, the offer meant a plain and sure road to all 
desirable things; but Dan thought most of commanding watch on broad decks, 
and looking into far-away harbours. 

Mrs. Cheyne had spoken privately to the unaccountable Manuel in the matter 
of Harvey’s rescue. He seemed to have no desire for money. Pressed hard, he 
said that he would take five dollars, because he wanted to buy something for a 
girl. Otherwise — ”How shall I take money when I make so easy my eats and 
smokes? You will giva some if I like or no? Eh, wha-at? Then you shall giva me 
money, but not that way. You shall giva all you can think.” He introduced her to 
a snuffy Portuguese priest with a list of semi-destitute widows as long as his 
cassock. As a strict Unitarian, Mrs. Cheyne could not sympathize with the creed, 
but she ended by respecting the brown, voluble little man. 

Manuel, faithful son of the Church, appropriated all the blessings showered on 
her for her charity. “That letta me out,” said he. “I have now ver’ good 
absolutions for six months”; and he strolled forth to get a handkerchief for the 
girl of the hour and to break the hearts of all the others. 

Salters went West for a season with Penn, and left no address behind. He had a 
dread that these millionary people, with wasteful private cars, might take undue 
interest in his companion. It was better to visit inland relatives till the coast was 
clear. “Never you be adopted by rich folk, Penn,” he said in the cars, “or PII take 
‘n’ break this checker-board over your head. Ef you forgit your name agin — 
which is Pratt — you remember you belong with Salters Troop, an’ set down 
right where you are till I come fer you. Don’t go taggin’ araound after them 
whose eyes bung out with fatness, accordin’ to Scripcher.” 


CHAPTER X 


But it was otherwise with the We’re Here’s silent cook, for he came up, his kit in 
a handkerchief, and boarded the “Constance.” Pay was no particular object, and 
he did not in the least care where he slept. His business, as revealed to him in 
dreams, was to follow Harvey for the rest of his days. They tried argument and, 
at last, persuasion; but there is a difference between one Cape Breton and two 
Alabama negroes, and the matter was referred to Cheyne by the cook and porter. 
The millionaire only laughed. He presumed Harvey might need a body-servant 
some day or other, and was sure that one volunteer was worth five hirelings. Let 
the man stay, therefore; even though he called himself MacDonald and swore in 
Gaelic. The car could go back to Boston, where, if he were still of the same 
mind, they would take him West. 

With the “Constance,” which in his heart of hearts he loathed, departed the 
last remnant of Cheyne’s millionairedom, and he gave himself up to an energetic 
idleness. This Gloucester was a new town in a new land, and he purposed to 
“take it in,” as of old he had taken in all the cities from Snohomish to San Diego 
of that world whence he hailed. They made money along the crooked street 
which was half wharf and half ship’s store: as a leading professional he wished 
to learn how the noble game was played. Men said that four out of every five 
fish-balls served at New England’s Sunday breakfast came from Gloucester, and 
overwhelmed him with figures in proof — statistics of boats, gear, wharf- 
frontage, capital invested, salting, packing, factories, insurance, wages, repairs, 
and profits. He talked with the owners of the large fleets whose skippers were 
little more than hired men, and whose crews were almost all Swedes or 
Portuguese. Then he conferred with Disko, one of the few who owned their craft, 
and compared notes in his vast head. He coiled himself away on chain-cables in 
marine junk-shops, asking questions with cheerful, unslaked Western curiosity, 
till all the water-front wanted to know “what in thunder that man was after, 
anyhow.” He prowled into the Mutual Insurance rooms, and demanded 
explanations of the mysterious remarks chalked up on the blackboard day by 
day; and that brought down upon him secretaries of every Fisherman’s Widow 
and Orphan Aid Society within the city limits. They begged shamelessly, each 
man anxious to beat the other institution’s record, and Cheyne tugged at his 
beard and handed them all over to Mrs. Cheyne. 

She was resting in a boarding-house near Eastern Point — a strange 
establishment, managed, apparently, by the boarders, where the table-cloths were 
red-and-white-checkered and the population, who seemed to have known one 


another intimately for years, rose up at midnight to make Welsh rarebits if it felt 
hungry. On the second morning of her stay Mrs. Cheyne put away her diamond 
solitaires before she came down to breakfast. 

“They’re most delightful people,” she confided to her husband; “so friendly 
and simple, too, though they are all Boston, nearly.” 

“That isn’t simpleness, Mama,” he said, looking across the boulders behind 
the apple-trees where the hammocks were slung. “It’s the other thing, that what I 
haven’t got.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Mrs. Cheyne quietly. “There isn’t a woman here owns a 
dress that cost a hundred dollars. Why, we — ” 

“T know it, dear. We have — of course we have. I guess it’s only the style they 
wear East. Are you having a good time?” 

“T don’t see very much of Harvey; he’s always with you; but I ain’t near as 
nervous as I was.” 

“T haven’t had such a good time since Willie died. I never rightly understood 
that I had a son before this. Harve’s got to be a great boy. ‘Anything I can fetch 
you, dear? ‘Cushion under your head? Well, we’ll go down to the wharf again 
and look around.” 

Harvey was his father’s shadow in those days, and the two strolled along side 
by side, Cheyne using the grades as an excuse for laying his hand on the boy’s 
square shoulder. It was then that Harvey noticed and admired what had never 
struck him before — his father’s curious power of getting at the heart of new 
matters as learned from men in the street. 

“How d’you make ‘em tell you everything without opening your head?” 
demanded the son, as they came out of a rigger’s loft. 

“T’ve dealt with quite a few men in my time, Harve, and one sizes ‘em up 
somehow, I guess. I know something about myself, too.” Then, after a pause, as 
they sat down on a wharf-edge: “Men can ‘most always tell when a man has 
handled things for himself, and then they treat him as one of themselves.” 

“Same as they treat me down at Wouverman’s wharf. I’m one of the crowd 
now. Disko has told every one I’ve earned my pay.” Harvey spread out his hands 
and rubbed the palms together. “They’re all soft again,” he said dolefully. 

“Keep ‘em that way for the next few years, while you’re getting your 
education. You can harden ‘em up after.” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so,” was the reply, in no delighted voice. 

“Tt rests with you, Harve. You can take cover behind your mama, of course, 
and put her on to fussing about your nerves and your high-strungness and all that 
kind of poppycock.” 

“Have I ever done that?” said Harvey, uneasily. 


His father turned where he sat and thrust out a long hand. “You know as well 
as I do that I can’t make anything of you if you don’t act straight by me. I can 
handle you alone if yov’ll stay alone, but I don’t pretend to manage both you and 
Mama. Life’s too short, anyway.” 

“Don’t make me out much of a fellow, does it?” 

“T guess it was my fault a good deal; but if you want the truth, you haven’t 
been much of anything up to date. Now, have you?” 

“Umm! Disko thinks . . . Say, what d’you reckon it’s cost you to raise me from 
the start — first, last and all over?” 

Cheyne smiled. “I’ve never kept track, but I should estimate, in dollars and 
cents, nearer fifty than forty thousand; maybe sixty. The young generation comes 
high. It has to have things, and it tires of ‘em, and — the old man foots the bill.” 

Harvey whistled, but at heart he was rather pleased to think that his 
upbringing had cost so much. “And all that’s sunk capital, isn’t it?” 

“Invested, Harve. Invested, I hope.” 

“Making it only thirty thousand, the thirty I’ve earned is about ten cents on the 
hundred. That’s a mighty poor catch.” Harvey wagged his head solemnly. 

Cheyne laughed till he nearly fell off the pile into the water. 

“Disko has got a heap more than that out of Dan since he was ten; and Dan’s 
at school half the year, too.” 

“Oh, that’s what you’re after, is it?” 

“No. I’m not after anything. I’m not stuck on myself any just now — that’s 
all... . I ought to be kicked.” 

“I can’t do it, old man; or I would, I presume, if I’?d been made that way.” 

“Then I’d have remembered it to the last day I lived — and never forgiven 
you,” said Harvey, his chin on his doubled fists. 

“Exactly. That’s about what I’d do. You see?” 

“T see. The fault’s with me and no one else. All the same, something’s got to 
be done about it.” 

Cheyne drew a cigar from his vest-pocket, bit off the end, and fell to smoking. 
Father and son were very much alike; for the beard hid Cheyne’s mouth, and 
Harvey had his father’s slightly aquiline nose, close-set black eyes, and narrow, 
high cheek-bones. With a touch of brown paint he would have made up very 
picturesquely as a Red Indian of the story-books. 

“Now you can go on from here,” said Cheyne, slowly, “costing me between 
six or eight thousand a year till you’re a voter. Well, we’ll call you a man then. 
You can go right on from that, living on me to the tune of forty or fifty thousand, 
besides what your mother will give you, with a valet and a yacht or a fancy- 
ranch where you can pretend to raise trotting-stock and play cards with your own 


crowd.” 

“Like Lorry Tuck?” Harvey put in. 

“Yep; or the two De Vitre boys or old man McQuade’s son. California’s full of 
‘em, and here’s an Eastern sample while we’re talking.” 

A shiny black steam-yacht, with mahogany deck-house, nickel-plated 
binnacles, and pink-and-white-striped awnings puffed up the harbour, flying the 
burgee of some New York club. Two young men in what they conceived to be 
sea costumes were playing cards by the saloon skylight; and a couple of women 
with red and blue parasols looked on and laughed noisily. 

“Shouldn’t care to be caught out in her in any sort of a breeze. No beam,” said 
Harvey, critically, as the yacht slowed to pick up her mooring-buoy. 

“They’re having what stands them for a good time. I can give you that, and 
twice as much as that, Harve. How’d you like it?” 

“Caesar! That’s no way to get a dinghy overside,” said Harvey, still intent on 
the yacht. “If I couldn’t slip a tackle better than that I’d stay ashore. . . . What if I 
don’t?” 

“Stay ashore — or what?” 

“Yacht and ranch and live on ‘the old man,’ and — get behind Mama where 
there’s trouble,” said Harvey, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Why, in that case, you come right in with me, my son.” 

“Ten dollars a month?” Another twinkle. 

“Not a cent more until you’re worth it, and you won’t begin to touch that for a 
few years.” 

“T’d sooner begin sweeping out the office — isn’t that how the big bugs start? 
— and touch something now than — ” 

“T know it; we all feel that way. But I guess we can hire any sweeping we 
need. I made the same mistake myself of starting in too soon.” 

“Thirty million dollars’ worth o°’ mistake, wasn’t it? I’d risk it for that.” 

“I lost some; and I gained some. I’ ll tell you.” 

Cheyne pulled his beard and smiled as he looked over the still water, and 
spoke away from Harvey, who presently began to be aware that his father was 
telling the story of his life. He talked in a low, even voice, without gesture and 
without expression; and it was a history for which a dozen leading journals 
would cheerfully have paid many dollars — the story of forty years that was at 
the same time the story of the New West, whose story is yet to be written. 

It began with a kinless boy turned loose in Texas, and went on fantastically 
through a hundred changes and chops of life, the scenes shifting from State after 
Western State, from cities that sprang up in a month and — in a season utterly 
withered away, to wild ventures in wilder camps that are now laborious, paved 


municipalities. It covered the building of three railroads and the deliberate wreck 
of a fourth. It told of steamers, townships, forests, and mines, and the men of 
every nation under heaven, manning, creating, hewing, and digging these. It 
touched on chances of gigantic wealth flung before eyes that could not see, or 
missed by the merest accident of time and travel; and through the mad shift of 
things, sometimes on horseback, more often afoot, now rich, now poor, in and 
out, and back and forth, deck-hand, train-hand, contractor, boarding-house 
keeper, journalist, engineer, drummer, real-estate agent, politician, dead-beat, 
rum-seller, mine-owner, speculator, cattle-man, or tramp, moved Harvey 
Cheyne, alert and quiet, seeking his own ends, and, so he said, the glory and 
advancement of his country. 

He told of the faith that never deserted him even when he hung on the ragged 
edge of despair — the faith that comes of knowing men and things. He enlarged, 
as though he were talking to himself, on his very great courage and resource at 
all times. The thing was so evident in the man’s mind that he never even changed 
his tone. He described how he had bested his enemies, or forgiven them, exactly 
as they had bested or forgiven him in those careless days; how he had entreated, 
cajoled, and bullied towns, companies, and syndicates, all for their enduring 
good; crawled round, through, or under mountains and ravines, dragging a string 
and hoop-iron railroad after him, and in the end, how he had sat still while 
promiscuous communities tore the last fragments of his character to shreds. 

The tale held Harvey almost breathless, his head a little cocked to one side, his 
eyes fixed on his father’s face, as the twilight deepened and the red cigar-end lit 
up the furrowed cheeks and heavy eyebrows. It seemed to him like watching a 
locomotive storming across country in the dark — a mile between each glare of 
the open fire-door: but this locomotive could talk, and the words shook and 
stirred the boy to the core of his soul. At last Cheyne pitched away the cigar-butt, 
and the two sat in the dark over the lapping water. 

“T’ve never told that to any one before,” said the father. 

Harvey gasped. “It’s just the greatest thing that ever was!” said he. 

“That’s what I got. Now I’m coming to what I didn’t get. It won’t sound much 
of anything to you, but I don’t wish you to be as old as I am before you find out. 
I can handle men, of course, and I’m no fool along my own lines, but — but — I 
can’t compete with the man who has been taught! I’ve picked up as I went along, 
and I guess it sticks out all over me.” 

“T’ve never seen it,” said the son, indignantly. 

“You will, though, Harve. You will — just as soon as you’re through college. 
Don’t I know it? Don’t I know the look on men’s faces when they think me a — 
a ‘mucker,’ as they call it out here? I can break them to little pieces — yes — but 


I can’t get back at ‘em to hurt ‘em where they live. I don’t say they’re ‘way ‘way 
up, but I feel I’m ‘way, ‘way, ‘way off, somehow. Now you’ve got your chance. 
You’ve got to soak up all the learning that’s around, and yov’ll live with a crowd 
that are doing the same thing. They’ll be doing it for a few thousand dollars a 
year at most; but remember you’ll be doing it for millions. You’ll learn law 
enough to look after your own property when I’m out o’ the light, and you’ll 
have to be solid with the best men in the market (they are useful later); and 
above all, you’ll have to stow away the plain, common, sit-down-with-your chin- 
on your-elbows book-learning. Nothing pays like that, Harve, and it’s bound to 
pay more and more each year in our country — in business and in politics. 
You’ll see.” 

“There’s no sugar in my end of the deal,” said Harvey. “Four years at college! 
‘Wish I’d chosen the valet and the yacht!” 

“Never mind, my son,” Cheyne insisted. “You’re investing your capital where 
it'll bring in the best returns; and I guess you won’t find our property shrunk any 
when you’re ready to take hold. Think it over, and let me know in the morning. 
Hurry! We’ll be late for supper!” 

As this was a business talk, there was no need for Harvey to tell his mother 
about it; and Cheyne naturally took the same point of view. But Mrs. Cheyne 
saw and feared, and was a little jealous. Her boy, who rode rough-shod over her, 
was gone, and in his stead reigned a keen-faced youth, abnormally silent, who 
addressed most of his conversation to his father. She understood it was business, 
and therefore a matter beyond her premises. If she had any doubts, they were 
resolved when Cheyne went to Boston and brought back a new diamond 
marquise ring. 

“What have you two been doing now?” she said, with a weak little smile, as 
she turned it in the light. 

“Talking — just talking, Mama; there’s nothing mean about Harvey.” 

There was not. The boy had made a treaty on his own account. Railroads, he 
explained gravely, interested him as little as lumber, real estate, or mining. What 
his soul yearned after was control of his father’s newly purchased sailing-ship. If 
that could be promised him within what he conceived to be a reasonable time, 
he, for his part, guaranteed diligence and sobriety at college for four or five 
years. In vacation he was to be allowed full access to all details connected with 
the line — he had not asked more than two thousand questions about it, — from 
his father’s most private papers in the safe to the tug in San Francisco harbour. 

“Its a deal,” said Cheyne at the last. “You’ll alter your mind twenty times 
before you leave college, o’ course; but if you take hold of it in proper shape, 
and if you don’t tie it up before you’re twenty-three, I’ll make the thing over to 


you. How’s that, Harve?” 

“Nope; never pays to split up a going concern. There’s too much competition 
in the world anyway, and Disko says ‘blood-kin hev to stick together.’ His crowd 
never go back on him. That’s one reason, he says, why they make such big fares. 
Say, the We’re Here goes off to the Georges on Monday. They don’t stay long 
ashore, do they?” 

“Well, we ought to be going, too, I guess. I’ve left my business hung up at 
loose ends between two oceans, and it’s time to connect again. I just hate to do 
it, though; haven’t had a holiday like this for twenty years.” 

“We can’t go without seeing Disko off,” said Harvey; “and Monday’s 
Memorial Day. Let’s stay over that, anyway.” 

“What is this memorial business? They were talking about it at the boarding- 
house,” said Cheyne weakly. He, too, was not anxious to spoil the golden days. 

“Well, as far as I can make out, this business is a sort of song-and-dance act, 
whacked up for the summer boarders. Disko don’t think much of it, he says, 
because they take up a collection for the widows and orphans. Disko’s 
independent. Haven’t you noticed that?” 

“Well — yes. A little. In spots. Is it a town show, then?” 

“The summer convention is. They read out the names of the fellows drowned 
or gone astray since last time, and they make speeches, and recite, and all. Then, 
Disko says, the secretaries of the Aid Societies go into the back yard and fight 
over the catch. The real show, he says, is in the spring. The ministers all take a 
hand then, and there aren’t any summer boarders around.” 

“T see,” said Cheyne, with the brilliant and perfect comprehension of one born 
into and bred up to city pride. “We’ll stay over for Memorial Day, and get off in 
the afternoon.” 

“Guess I’ll go down to Disko’s and make him bring his crowd up before they 
sail. I’ll have to stand with them, of course.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it,’ said Cheyne. “I’m only a poor summer boarder, and 
you’re —” 

“A Banker — full-blooded Banker,” Harvey called back as he boarded a 
trolley, and Cheyne went on with his blissful dreams for the future. 

Disko had no use for public functions where appeals were made for charity, 
but Harvey pleaded that the glory of the day would be lost, so far as he was 
concerned, if the We’re Heres absented themselves. Then Disko made 
conditions. He had heard — it was astonishing how all the world knew all the 
world’s business along the water-front — he had heard that a “Philadelphia 
actress-woman” was going to take part in the exercises; and he mistrusted that 
she would deliver “Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” Personally, he had as little use for 


actresses as for summer boarders; but justice was justice, and though he himself 
(here Dan giggled) had once slipped up on a matter of judgment, this thing must 
not be. So Harvey came back to East Gloucester, and spent half a day explaining 
to an amused actress with a royal reputation on two seaboards the inwardness of 
the mistake she contemplated; and she admitted that it was justice, even as Disko 
had said. 

Cheyne knew by old experience what would happen; but anything of the 
nature of a public palaver was meat and drink to the man’s soul. He saw the 
trolleys hurrying west, in the hot, hazy morning, full of women in light summer 
dresses, and white-faced straw-hatted men fresh from Boston desks; the stack of 
bicycles outside the post office; the come-and-go of busy officials, greeting one 
another; the slow flick and swash of bunting in the heavy air; and the important 
man with a hose sluicing the brick sidewalk. 

“Mother,” he said suddenly, “don’t you remember — after Seattle was burned 
out — and they got her going again?” 

Mrs. Cheyne nodded, and looked critically down the crooked street. Like her 
husband, she understood these gatherings, all the West over, and compared them 
one against another. The fishermen began to mingle with the crowd about the 
town-hall doors — blue-jowled Portuguese, their women bare-headed or 
shawled for the most part; clear-eyed Nova Scotians, and men of the Maritime 
Provinces; French, Italians, Swedes, and Danes, with outside crews of coasting 
schooners; and everywhere women in black, who saluted one another with 
gloomy pride, for this was their day of great days. And there were ministers of 
many creeds, — pastors of great, gilt-edged congregations, at the seaside for a 
rest, with shepherds of the regular work, — from the priests of the Church on the 
Hill to bush-bearded ex-sailor Lutherans, hail-fellow with the men of a score of 
boats. There were owners of lines of schooners, large contributors to the 
societies, and small men, their few craft pawned to the mastheads, with bankers 
and marine-insurance agents, captains of tugs and water-boats, riggers, fitters, 
lumpers, salters, boat-builders, and coopers, and all the mixed population of the 
water-front. 

They drifted along the line of seats made gay with the dresses of the summer 
boarders, and one of the town officials patrolled and perspired till he shone all 
over with pure civic pride. Cheyne had met him for five minutes a few days 
before, and between the two there was entire understanding. 

“Well, Mr. Cheyne, and what d’you think of our city? — Yes, madam, you can 
sit anywhere you please. — You have this kind of thing out West, I presume?” 

“Yes, but we aren’t as old as you.” 

“That’s so, of course. You ought to have been at the exercises when we 


celebrated our two hundred and fiftieth birthday. I tell you, Mr. Cheyne, the old 
city did herself credit.” 

“So I heard. It pays, too. What’s the matter with the town that it don’t have a 
first-class hotel, though?” 

“ — Right over there to the left, Pedro. Heaps o°’ room for you and your 
crowd. — Why, that’s what I tell ‘em all the time, Mr. Cheyne. There’s big 
money in it, but I presume that don’t affect you any. What we want is — ” 

A heavy hand fell on his broadcloth shoulder, and the flushed skipper of a 
Portland coal-and-ice coaster spun him half round. “What in thunder do you 
fellows mean by clappin’ the law on the town when all decent men are at sea this 
way? Heh? Town’s dry as a bone, an’ smells a sight worse sence I quit. ‘Might 
ha’ left us one saloon for soft drinks, anyway.” 

“Don’t seem to have hindered your nourishment this morning, Carsen. Pll go 
into the politics of it later. Sit down by the door and think over your arguments 
till I come back.” 

“What good is arguments to me? In Miquelon champagne’s eighteen dollars a 
case and — ” The skipper lurched into his seat as an organ-prelude silenced him. 

“Our new organ,” said the official proudly to Cheyne. “Cost us four thousand 
dollars, too. We’ll have to get back to high-license next year to pay for it. I 
wasn’t going to let the ministers have all the religion at their convention. Those 
are some of our orphans standing up to sing. My wife taught ‘em. See you again 
later, Mr. Cheyne. I’m wanted on the platform.” 

High, clear, and true, children’s voices bore down the last noise of those 
settling into their places. 

“O all ye Works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise him and magnify him 
for ever!” 

The women throughout the hall leaned forward to look as the reiterated 
cadences filled the air. Mrs. Cheyne, with some others, began to breathe short; 
she had hardly imagined there were so many widows in the world; and 
instinctively searched for Harvey. He had found the We’re Heres at the back of 
the audience, and was standing, as by right, between Dan and Disko. Uncle 
Salters, returned the night before with Penn, from Pamlico Sound, received him 
suspiciously. 

“Hain’t your folk gone yet?” he grunted. “What are you doin’ here, young 
feller?” 

“O ye Seas and Floods, bless ye the Lord: praise him, and magnify him for 
ever!” 

“Hain’t he good right?” said Dan. “He’s bin there, same as the rest of us.” 

“Not in them clothes,” Salters snarled. 


“Shut your head, Salters,” said Disko. “Your bile’s gone back on you. Stay 
right where ye are, Harve.” 

Then up and spoke the orator of the occasion, another pillar of the 
municipality, bidding the world welcome to Gloucester, and incidentally 
pointing out wherein Gloucester excelled the rest of the world. Then he turned to 
the sea-wealth of the city, and spoke of the price that must be paid for the yearly 
harvest. They would hear later the names of their lost dead one hundred and 
seventeen of them. (The widows stared a little, and looked at one another here.) 
Gloucester could not boast any overwhelming mills or factories. Her sons 
worked for such wage as the sea gave; and they all knew that neither Georges 
nor the Banks were cow-pastures. The utmost that folk ashore could accomplish 
was to help the widows and the orphans, and after a few general remarks he took 
this opportunity of thanking, in the name of the city, those who had so public- 
spiritedly consented to participate in the exercises of the occasion. 

“T jest despise the beggin’ pieces in it,” growled Disko. “It don’t give folk a 
fair notion of us.” 

“Ef folk won’t be fore-handed an’ put by when they’ve the chance,” returned 
Salters, “it stands in the nature o’ things they hev to be ‘shamed. You take 
warnin’ by that, young feller. Riches endureth but for a season, ef you scatter 
them araound on lugsuries — ” 

“But to lose everything, everything,” said Penn. “What can you do then? Once 
I” — the watery blue eyes stared up and down as if looking for something to 
steady them — ”once I read — in a book, I think — of a boat where every one 
was run down — except some one — and he said to me — ” 

“Shucks!” said Salters, cutting in. “You read a little less an’ take more int’rust 
in your vittles, and you’|l come nearer earnin’ your keep, Penn.” 

Harvey, jammed among the fishermen, felt a creepy, crawly, tingling thrill that 
began in the back of his neck and ended at his boots. He was cold, too, though it 
was a stifling day. 

“That the actress from Philadelphia?” said Disko Troop, scowling at the 
platform. “You’ve fixed it about old man Ireson, hain’t ye, Harve? Ye know why 
naow.” 

It was not “Ireson’s Ride” that the woman delivered, but some sort of poem 
about a fishing-port called Brixham and a fleet of trawlers beating in against 
storm by night, while the women made a guiding fire at the head of the quay 
with everything they could lay hands on. 


“They took the grandma’s blanket, 
Who shivered and bade them go; 


They took the baby’s cradle, 
Who could not say them no.” 


“Whew!” said Dan, peering over Long Jack’s shoulder. “That’s great! Must 
ha’ bin expensive, though.” 
“Ground-hog case,” said the Galway man. “Badly lighted port, Danny.” 
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“And knew not all the while 
If they were lighting a bonfire 
Or only a funeral pile.” 


The wonderful voice took hold of people by their heartstrings; and when she 
told how the drenched crews were flung ashore, living and dead, and they 
carried the bodies to the glare of the fires, asking: “Child, is this your father?” or 
“Wife, is this your man?” you could hear hard breathing all over the benches. 


“And when the boats of Brixham 
Go out to face the gales, 

Think of the love that travels 
Like light upon their sails!” 


There was very little applause when she finished. The women were looking 
for their handkerchiefs, and many of the men stared at the ceiling with shiny 
eyes. 

“H’m,” said Salters; “that ‘u’d cost ye a dollar to hear at any theatre — maybe 
two. Some folk, I presoom, can afford it. ‘Seems downright waste to me... . 
Naow, how in Jerusalem did Cap. Bart Edwardes strike adrift here?” 

“No keepin’ him under,” said an Eastport man behind. “He’s a poet, an’ he’s 
baound to say his piece. ‘Comes from daown aour way, too.” 

He did not say that Captain B. Edwardes had striven for five consecutive years 
to be allowed to recite a piece of his own composition on Gloucester Memorial 
Day. An amused and exhausted committee had at last given him his desire. The 
simplicity and utter happiness of the old man, as he stood up in his very best 
Sunday clothes, won the audience ere he opened his mouth. They sat 
unmurmuring through seven-and-thirty hatchet-made verses describing at fullest 
length the loss of the schooner Joan Hasken off the Georges in the gale of 1867, 
and when he came to an end they shouted with one kindly throat. 

A far-sighted Boston reporter slid away for a full copy of the epic and an 


interview with the author; so that earth had nothing more to offer Captain Bart 
Edwardes, ex-whaler, shipwright, master-fisherman, and poet, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. 

“Naow, I call that sensible,” said the Eastport man. “I’ve bin over that graound 
with his writin’, jest as he read it, in my two hands, and I can testify that he’s got 
it all in.” 

“If Dan here couldn’t do better’n that with one hand before breakfast, he 
ought to be switched,” said Salters, upholding the honor of Massachusetts on 
general principles. “Not but what I’m free to own he’s considerable litt’ery — 
fer Maine. Still — ” 

“Guess Uncle Salters’s goin’ to die this trip. Fust compliment he’s ever paid 
me,” Dan sniggered. “What’s wrong with you, Harve? You act all quiet and you 
look greenish. Feelin’ sick?” 

“Don’t know what’s the matter with me,” Harvey implied. “Seems if my 
insides were too big for my outsides. I’m all crowded up and shivery.” 

“Dispepsy? Pshaw — too bad. We’ll wait for the readin’, an’ then we’ll quit, 
an’ catch the tide.” 

The widows — they were nearly all of that season’s making — braced 
themselves rigidly like people going to be shot in cold blood, for they knew what 
was coming. The summer-boarder girls in pink and blue shirt-waists stopped 
tittering over Captain Edwardes’s wonderful poem, and looked back to see why 
all was silent. The fishermen pressed forward as that town official who had 
talked to Cheyne bobbed up on the platform and began to read the year’s list of 
losses, dividing them into months. Last September’s casualties were mostly 
single men and strangers, but his voice rang very loud in the stillness of the hall. 

“September 9th. Schooner Florrie Anderson lost, with all aboard, off the 
Georges. 

“Reuben Pitman, master, 50, single, Main Street, City. 

“Emil Olsen, 19, single, 329 Hammond Street, City. Denmark. 

“Oscar Standberg, single, 25. Sweden. 

“Carl Stanberg, single, 28, Main Street. City. 

“Pedro, supposed Madeira, single, Keene’s boardinghouse. City. 

“Joseph Welsh, alias Joseph Wright, 30, St. John’s, Newfoundland.” 

“No — Augusty, Maine,” a voice cried from the body of the hall. 

“He shipped from St. John’s,” said the reader, looking to see. 

“T know it. He belongs in Augusty. My nevvy.” 

The reader made a pencilled correction on the margin of the list, and resumed. 

“Same schooner, Charlie Ritchie, Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 33, single. 

“Albert May, 267 Rogers Street, City, 27, single. 


“September 27th. — Orvin Dollard, 30, married, drowned in dory off Eastern 
Point.” 

That shot went home, for one of the widows flinched where she sat, clasping 
and unclasping her hands. Mrs. Cheyne, who had been listening with wide- 
opened eyes, threw up her head and choked. Dan’s mother, a few seats to the 
right, saw and heard and quickly moved to her side. The reading went on. By the 
time they reached the January and February wrecks the shots were falling thick 
and fast, and the widows drew breath between their teeth. 

“February 14th. — Schooner Harry Randolph dismasted on the way home 
from Newfoundland; Asa Musie, married, 32, Main Street, City, lost overboard. 

“February 23d. — Schooner Gilbert Hope; went astray in dory, Robert 
Beavon, 29, married, native of Pubnico, Nova Scotia.” 

But his wife was in the hall. They heard a low cry, as though a little animal 
had been hit. It was stifled at once, and a girl staggered out of the hall. She had 
been hoping against hope for months, because some who have gone adrift in 
dories have been miraculously picked up by deep-sea sailing-ships. Now she had 
her certainty, and Harvey could see the policeman on the sidewalk hailing a hack 
for her. “It’s fifty cents to the depot” — the driver began, but the policeman held 
up his hand — ”but I’m goin’ there anyway. Jump right in. Look at here, Al; you 
don’t pull me next time my lamps ain’t lit. See?” 

The side-door closed on the patch of bright sunshine, and Harvey’s eyes 
turned again to the reader and his endless list. 

“April 19th. — Schooner Mamie Douglas lost on the Banks with all hands. 

“Edward Canton, 43, master, married, City. 

“D. Hawkins, alias Williams, 34, married, Shelbourne, Nova Scotia. 

“G. W. Clay, coloured, 28, married, City.” 

And so on, and so on. Great lumps were rising in Harvey’s throat, and his 
stomach reminded him of the day when he fell from the liner. 

“May 10th. — Schooner We’re Here [the blood tingled all over him] Otto 
Svendson, 20, single, City, lost overboard.” 

Once more a low, tearing cry from somewhere at the back of the hall. 

“She shouldn’t ha’ come. She shouldn’t ha’ come,” said Long Jack, with a 
cluck of pity. 

“Don’t scrowge, Harve,” grunted Dan. Harvey heard that much, but the rest 
was all darkness spotted with fiery wheels. Disko leaned forward and spoke to 
his wife, where she sat with one arm round Mrs. Cheyne, and the other holding 
down the snatching, catching, ringed hands. 

“Lean your head daown — right daown!” he whispered. “It’ll go off in a 
minute.” 


“T ca-an’t! I do-don’t! Oh, let me — ” Mrs. Cheyne did not at all know what 
she said. 

“You must,” Mrs. Troop repeated. “Your boy’s jest fainted dead away. They 
do that some when they’re gettin’ their growth. ‘Wish to tend to him? We can git 
aout this side. Quite quiet. You come right along with me. Psha’, my dear, we’re 
both women, I guess. We must tend to aour men-folk. Come!” 

The We’re Heres promptly went through the crowd as a body-guard, and it 
was a very white and shaken Harvey that they propped up on a bench in an 
anteroom. 

“Favours his ma,” was Mrs. Troop’s only comment, as the mother bent over 
her boy. 

“How d’you suppose he could ever stand it?” she cried indignantly to Cheyne, 
who had said nothing at all. “It was horrible — horrible! We shouldn’t have 
come. It’s wrong and wicked! It — it isn’t right! Why — why couldn’t they put 
these things in the papers, where they belong? Are you better, darling?” 

That made Harvey very properly ashamed. “Oh, I’m all right, I guess,” he 
said, struggling to his feet, with a broken giggle. “Must ha’ been something I ate 
for breakfast.” 

“Coffee, perhaps,” said Cheyne, whose face was all in hard lines, as though it 
had been cut out of bronze. “We won’t go back again.” 

“Guess ‘twould be ‘baout’s well to git daown to the wharf,” said Disko. “It’s 
close in along with them Dagoes, an’ the fresh air will fresh Mrs. Cheyne up.” 

Harvey announced that he never felt better in his life; but it was not till he saw 
the We’re Here, fresh from the lumper’s hands, at Wouverman’s wharf, that he 
lost his all-overish feelings in a queer mixture of pride and sorrowfulness. Other 
people — summer boarders and such-like — played about in cat-boats or looked 
at the sea from pier-heads; but he understood things from the inside — more 
things than he could begin to think about. None the less, he could have sat down 
and howled because the little schooner was going off. Mrs. Cheyne simply cried 
and cried every step of the way and said most extraordinary things to Mrs. 
Troop, who “babied” her till Dan, who had not been “babied” since he was six, 
whistled aloud. 

And so the old crowd — Harvey felt like the most ancient of mariners 
dropped into the old schooner among the battered dories, while Harvey slipped 
the stern-fast from the pier-head, and they slid her along the wharf-side with 
their hands. Every one wanted to say so much that no one said anything in 
particular. Harvey bade Dan take care of Uncle Salters’s sea-boots and Penn’s 
dory-anchor, and Long Jack entreated Harvey to remember his lessons in 
seamanship; but the jokes fell flat in the presence of the two women, and it is 


hard to be funny with green harbour-water widening between good friends. 

“Up jib and fores’|!” shouted Disko, getting to the wheel, as the wind took 
her. “See you later, Harve. Dunno but I come near thinkin’ a heap o’ you an’ your 
folks.” 

Then she glided beyond ear-shot, and they sat down to watch her up the 
harbour, And still Mrs. Cheyne wept. 

“Pshaw, my dear,” said Mrs. Troop: “we’re both women, I guess. Like’s not 
iť’ Il ease your heart to hev your cry aout. God He knows it never done me a mite 
o’ good, but then He knows I’ve had something to cry fer!” 


Now it was a few years later, and upon the other edge of America, that a 
young man came through the clammy sea fog up a windy street which is flanked 
with most expensive houses built of wood to imitate stone. To him, as he was 
standing by a hammered iron gate, entered on horseback — and the horse would 
have been cheap at a thousand dollars — another young man. And this is what 
they said: 

“Hello, Dan!” 

“Hello, Harve!” 

“What’s the best with you?” 

“Well, Pm so’s to be that kind o’ animal called second mate this trip. Ain’t 
you most through with that triple invoiced college of yours?” 

“Getting that way. I tell you, the Leland Stanford Junior, isn’t a circumstance 
to the old We’re Here; but I’m coming into the business for keeps next fall.” 

“Meanin’ aour packets?” 

“Nothing else. You just wait till I get my knife into you, Dan. I’m going to 
make the old line lie down and cry when I take hold.” 

“PII resk it,” said Dan, with a brotherly grin, as Harvey dismounted and asked 
whether he were coming in. 

“That’s what I took the cable fer; but, say, is the doctor anywheres araound? 
Pll draown that crazy nigger some day, his one cussed joke an’ all.” 

There was a low, triumphant chuckle, as the ex-cook of the We’re Here came 
out of the fog to take the horse’s bridle. He allowed no one but himself to attend 
to any of Harvey’s wants. 

“Thick as the Banks, ain’t it, doctor?” said Dan, propitiatingly. 

But the coal-black Celt with the second-sight did not see fit to reply till he had 
tapped Dan on the shoulder, and for the twentieth time croaked the old, old 
prophecy in his ear. 

“Master — man. Man — master,” said he. “You remember, Dan Troop, what I 
said? On the We’re Here>” 


“Well, I won’t go so far as to deny that it do look like it as things stand at 
present,” said Dan. “She was a noble packet, and one way an’ another I owe her 
a heap — her and Dad.” 

“Me too,” quoth Harvey Cheyne. 


KIM 
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This popular novel was first published serially in McClure’s magazine from 
December 1900 to October 1901, and also in Cassell’s magazine from January to 
November 1901. The story is set against the backdrop of The Great Game, the 
political conflict between Russia and Britain in Central Asia. Set after the 
Second Afghan War that ended in 1881, the novel is notable for its detailed 
portrait of the people, culture, and varied religions of India. It tells the story of 
Kim (Kimball O’Hara), who is the orphaned son of an Irish soldier and a poor 
white mother who have both died in poverty. Living a vagabond existence in 
India under British rule in the late 19th century, Kim earns his living by begging 
and running small errands on the streets of Lahore. He occasionally works for 
Mahbub Ali, a Pakhtun horse trader who is one of the native operatives of the 
British secret service. Kim is so immersed in the local culture, few realise he is a 
white child, though he carries a packet of documents from his father entrusted to 
him by an Indian woman who cared for him. 

Kim befriends an aged Tibetan Lama who is on a quest to free himself from 
the Wheel of Things by finding the legendary ‘River of the Arrow’. Kim 
becomes his chela, or disciple, and accompanies him on his journey. On the way, 
Kim incidentally learns about parts of the Great Game and is recruited by a 
British officer to carry a message to the British commander in Umballa. Kim’s 
trip with the Lama along the Grand Trunk Road is the first great adventure in the 
novel. 
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CHAPTER I 


‘Oh ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 
Be gentle when the heathen pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura!’ 


HE sat, in defiance of municipal orders, astride the gun Zam-Zammah on her 
brick platform opposite the old Ajaib-Gher — the Wonder House, as the natives 
call the Lahore Museum. Who hold Zam-Zammah, that ‘fire-breathing dragon,’ 
hold the Punjab, for the great green-bronze piece is always first of the 
conqueror’s loot. 

There was some justification for Kim, — he had kicked Lala Dinanath’s boy 
off the trunnions, — since the English held the Punjab and Kim was English. 
Though he was burned black as any native; though he spoke the vernacular by 
preference, and his mother-tongue in a clipped uncertain sing-song; though he 
consorted on terms of perfect equality with the small boys of the bazar; Kim was 
white — a poor white of the very poorest. The half-caste woman who looked 
after him (she smoked opium, and pretended to keep a second-hand furniture 
shop by the square where the cheap cabs wait) told the missionaries that she was 
Kim’s mother’s sister; but his mother had been nursemaid in a colonel’s family 
and had married Kimball O’ Hara, a young colour-sergeant of the Mavericks, an 
Irish regiment. He afterwards took a post on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, 
and his regiment went home without him. The wife died of cholera in 
Ferozepore, and O’ Hara fell to drink and loafing up and down the line with the 
keen-eyed three-year-old baby. Societies and chaplains, anxious for the child, 
tried to catch him, but O’Hara drifted away, till he came across the woman who 
took opium and learned the taste from her, and died as poor whites die in India. 
His estate at death consisted of three papers — one he called his ‘ne varietur’ 
because those words were written below his signature thereon, and another his 
‘clearance-certificate.’ The third was Kim’s birth-certificate. Those things, he 
was used to say, in his glorious opium-hours, would yet make little Kimball a 
man. On no account was Kim to part with them, for they belonged to a great 
piece of magic — such magic as men practised over yonder behind the 
Museum, in the big blue and white Jadoo-Gher — the Magic House, as we 
name the Masonic Lodge. It would, he said, all come right some day, and Kim’s 
horn would be exalted between pillars — monstrous pillars — of beauty and 
strength. The Colonel himself, riding on a horse, at the head of the finest 


regiment in the world, would, attend to Kim, — little Kim that should have 
been better off than his father. Nine hundred first-class devils, whose god was a 
Red Bull on a green field, would attend to Kim, if they had not forgotten 
O’Hara — poor O’Hara that was gang-foreman on the Ferozepore line. Then he 
would weep bitterly in the broken rush chair on the veranda. So it came about 
after his death that the woman sewed parchment, paper, and birth-certificate into 
a leather amulet-case which she strung round Kim’s neck. 

‘And some day,’ she said, confusedly remembering O’Hara’s prophecies, 
‘there will come for you a great Red Bull on a green field, and the Colonel riding 
on his tall horse, yes, and’ — dropping into English — ’nine hundred devils.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Kim, ‘I shall remember. A Red Bull and a Colonel on a horse will 
come, but first, my father said, will come the two men making ready the ground 
for these matters. That is how, my father said, they always did; and it is always 
so when men work magic.’ 

If the woman had sent Kim up to the local Jadoo-Gher with those papers, he 
would, of course, have been taken over by the Provincial Lodge and sent to the 
Masonic Orphanage in the Hills; but what she had heard of magic she distrusted. 
Kim, too, held views of his own. As he reached the years of indiscretion, he 
learned to avoid missionaries and white men of serious aspect who asked who he 
was, and what he did. For Kim did nothing with an immense success. True, he 
knew the wonderful walled city of Lahore from the Delhi Gate to the outer Fort 
Ditch; was hand in glove with men who led lives stranger than anything Haroun 
al Raschid dreamed of; and he lived in a life wild as that of the Arabian Nights, 
but missionaries and secretaries of charitable societies could not see the beauty 
of it. His nickname through the wards was ‘Little Friend of all the World’; and 
very often, being lithe and inconspicuous, he executed commissions by night on 
the crowded housetops for sleek and shiny young men of fashion. It was 
intrigue, of course, — he knew that much, as he had known all evil since he 
could speak, — but what he loved was the game for its own sake — the 
stealthy prowl through the dark gullies and lanes, the crawl up a water-pipe, the 
sights and sounds of the women’s world on the flat roofs, and the headlong flight 
from housetop to housetop under cover of the hot dark. Then there were holy 
men, ash-smeared faquirs by their brick shrines under the trees at the riverside, 
with whom he was quite familiar — greeting them as they returned from 
begging-tours, and, when no one was by, eating from the same dish. The woman 
who looked after him insisted with tears that he should wear European clothes 
— trousers, a shirt, and a battered hat. Kim found it easier to slip into Hindu or 
Mohammedan garb when engaged on certain businesses. One of the young men 
of fashion — he who was found dead at the bottom of a well on the night of the 


earthquake — had once given him a complete suit of Hindu kit, the costume of 
a low-caste street boy, and Kim stored it in a secret place under some baulks in 
Nila Ram’s timber-yard, beyond the Punjab High Court, where the fragrant 
deodar logs lie seasoning after they have driven down the Ravee. When there 
was business or frolic afoot, Kim would use his properties, returning at dawn to 
the veranda, all tired out from shouting at the heels of a marriage procession, or 
yelling at a Hindu festival. Sometimes there was food in the house, more often 
there was not, and then Kim went out again to eat with his native friends. 

As he drummed his heels against Zam-Zammah he turned now and again from 
his king-of-the-castle game with little Chota Lai, and Abdullah the sweetmeat- 
seller’s son, to make a rude remark to the native policeman on guard over rows 
of shoes at the Museum door. The big Punjabi grinned tolerantly: he knew Kim 
of old. So did the water-carrier, sluicing water on the dry road from his goat-skirt 
bag. So did Jawahir Singh, the Museum carpenter, bent over new packing-cases. 
So did everybody in sight except the peasants from the country, hurrying up to 
the Wonder House to view the things that men made in their own Province and 
elsewhere. The Museum was given up to Indian arts and manufactures, and 
anybody who sought wisdom could ask the curator to explain. 

‘Off! Off! Let me up!’ cried Abdullah, climbing up Zam-Zammah’s wheel. 

‘Thy father was a pastry-cook, Thy mother stole the ghi,’ sang Kim. ‘All 
Mussalmans fell off Zam-Zammah long ago!’ 

‘Let me up!’ shrilled little Chota Lal in his gilt-embroidered cap. His father 
was worth perhaps half a million sterling, but India is the only democratic land 
in the world. 

‘The Hindus fell off Zam-Zammah too. The Mussalmans pushed them off. 
Thy father was a pastry-cook — ’ 

He stopped; for there shuffled round the corner, from the roaring Motee Bazar, 
such a man as Kim, who thought he knew all castes, had never seen. He was 
nearly six feet high, dressed in fold upon fold of dingy stuff like horse- 
blanketing, and not one fold of it could Kim refer to any known trade or 
profession. At his belt hung a long open-work iron pencase and a wooden rosary 
such as holy men wear. On his head was a gigantic sort of tam-o’-shanter. His 
face was yellow and wrinkled, like that of Fook Shing, the Chinese boot-maker 
in the bazar. His eyes turned up at the corners and looked like little slits of onyx. 

‘Who is that?’ said Kim to his companions. 

‘Perhaps it is aman,’ said Abdullah, finger in mouth, staring. 

‘Without doubt,’ returned Kim; ‘but he is no man of India that I have ever 
seen.’ 

‘A priest, perhaps,’ said Chota Lal, spying the rosary. ‘See! He goes into the 


Wonder House!’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said the policeman, shaking his head. ‘I do not understand your 
talk.’ The constable spoke Punjabi. ‘Oh, Friend of all the World, what does he 
say?’ 

‘Send him hither’ said Kim, dropping from Zam-Zammah, flourishing his bare 
heels. ‘He is a foreigner, and thou art a buffalo.’ 

The man turned helplessly and drifted towards the boys. He was old, and his 
woollen gaberdine still reeked of the stinking artemisia of the mountain passes. 

‘O Children, what is that big house?’ he said in very fair Urdu. 

‘The Ajaib-Gher, the Wonder House!’ Kim gave him no title — such as Lala 
or Mian. He could not divine the man’s creed. 

‘Ah! The Wonder House! Can any enter?’ 

‘Tt is written above the door — all can enter.’ 

“Without payment?’ 

‘T go in and out. I am no banker,’ laughed Kim. 

‘Alas! I am an old man. I did not know.’ Then, fingering his rosary, he half 
turned to the Museum. 

“What is your caste? Where is your house? Have you come far?’ Kim asked. 

‘I came by Kulu — from beyond the Kailas — but what know you? From 
the hills where’ — he sighed — ’the air and water are fresh and cool.’ 

‘Aha! Khitai’ (a Chinaman), said Abdullah proudly. Fook Shing had once 
chased him out of his shop for spitting at the joss above the boots. 

‘Pahari?’ (a hillman), said little Chota Lal. 

‘Aye, child — a hillman from hills thou’lt never see. Didst hear of Bhotiyal 
(Tibet)? I am no Khitai, but a Bhotiya (Tibetan), since you must know — a 
lama — or, say a guru in your tongue.’ 

‘A guru from Tibet,’ said Kim. ‘I have not seen such a man. They be Hindus 
in Tibet, then?’ 

“We be followers of the Middle Way, living in peace in our lamasseries, and I 
go to see the Four Holy Places before I die. Now do you, who are children, know 
as much as I do who am old.’ He smiled benignantly on the boys. 

‘Hast thou eaten?’ 

He fumbled in his bosom and drew forth a worn wooden begging-bowl. The 
boys nodded. All priests of their acquaintance begged. 

‘I do not wish to eat yet.’ He turned his head like an old tortoise in the 
sunlight. ‘Is it true that there are many images in the Wonder House of Lahore?’ 
He repeated the last words as one making sure of an address. 

‘That is true,’ said Abdullah. ‘It is full of heathen buts. Thou also art an 
idolater.’ 


‘Never mind him,’ said Kim. ‘That is the Government’s house and there is no 
idolatry in it, but only a Sahib with a white beard. Come with me and I will 
show.’ 

‘Strange priests eat boys,’ whispered Chota Lal. 

‘And he is a stranger and a but-parast’ (idolater), said Abdullah, the 
Mohammedan. 

Kim laughed. ‘He is new. Run to your mothers’ laps, and be safe. Come!’ 

Kim clicked round the self-registering turnstile; the old man followed and 
halted amazed. In the entrance-hall stood the larger figures of the Greco- 
Buddhist sculptures done, savants know how long since, by forgotten workmen 
whose hands were feeling, and not unskilfully, for the mysteriously transmitted 
Grecian touch. There were hundreds of pieces, friezes of figures in relief, 
fragments of statues and slabs crowded with figures that had encrusted the brick 
walls of the Buddhist stupas and viharas of the North Country and now, dug up 
and labelled, made the pride of the Museum. In open-mouthed wonder the lama 
turned to this and that, and finally checked in rapt attention before a large alto- 
relief representing a coronation or apotheosis of the Lord Buddha. The Master 
was represented seated on a lotus the petals of which were so deeply undercut as 
to show almost detached. Round Him was an adoring hierarchy of kings, elders, 
and old-time Buddhas. Below were lotus-covered waters with fishes and water- 
birds. Two butterfly-winged dewas held a wreath over His head; above them 
another pair supported an umbrella surmounted by the jewelled headdress of the 
Bodhisat. 

‘The Lord! The Lord! It is Sakya Muni himself,’ the lama half sobbed; and 
under his breath began the wonderful Buddhist invocation: — 


‘To Him the Way — the Law — Apart — 
Whom Maya held beneath her heart 
Ananda’s Lord — the Bodhisat.’ 


‘And He is here! The Most Excellent Law is here also! My pilgrimage is well 
begun. And what work! What work!’ 

“Yonder is the Sahib,’ said Kim, and dodged sideways among the cases of the 
arts and manufacture wing. A white-bearded Englishman was looking at the 
lama, who gravely turned and saluted him and after some fumbling drew forth a 
note-book and a scrap of paper. 

“Yes, that is my name,’ smiling at the clumsy, childish print. 

‘One of us who had made pilgrimage to the Holy Places — he is now Abbot 
of the Lung-Cho Monastery — gave it me,’ stammered the lama. ‘He spoke of 


these.’ His lean hand moved tremulously round. 

‘Welcome, then, O lama from Tibet. Here be the images, and I am here’? — 
he glanced at the lama’s face — ’to gather knowledge. Come to my office 
awhile.’ The old man was trembling with excitement. 

The office was but a little wooden cubicle partitioned off from the sculpture- 
lined gallery. Kim laid himself down, his ear against a crack in the heat-split 
cedar door, and, following his instinct, stretched out to listen and watch. 

Most of the talk was altogether above his head. The lama, haltingly at first, 
spoke to the curator of his own lamassery, the Suchzen, opposite the Painted 
Rocks, four months’ march away. The curator brought out a huge book of photos 
and showed him that very place, perched on its crag, overlooking the gigantic 
valley of many-hued strata. 

‘Ay, ay!’ The lama mounted a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles of Chinese 
work. ‘Here is the little door through which we bring wood before winter. And 
thou — the English know of these things? He who is now Abbot of Lung-Cho 
told me, but I did not believe. The Lord — the Excellent One — He has 
honour here too? And His life is known?’ 

‘Tt is all carven upon the stones. Come and see, if thou art rested.’ 

Out shuffled the lama to the main hall, and, the curator beside him, went 
through the collection with the reverence of a devotee and the appreciative 
instinct of a craftsman. 

Incident by incident in the beautiful story he identified on the blurred stone, 
puzzled here and there by the unfamiliar Greek convention, but delighted as a 
child at each new trove. Where the sequence failed, as in the Annunciation, the 
curator supplied it from his mound of books — French and German, with 
photographs and reproductions. 

Here was the devout Asita, the pendant of Simeon in the Christian story, 
holding the Holy Child on his knee while mother and father listened; and here 
were incidents in the legend of the cousin Devadatta. Here was the wicked 
woman who accused the Master of impurity, all confounded; here was the 
teaching in the Deer-park; the miracle that stunned the fire-worshippers; here 
was the Bodhisat in royal state as a prince; the miraculous birth; the death at 
Kusinagara, where the weak disciple fainted; while there were almost countless 
repetitions of the meditation under the Bodhi tree; and the adoration of the alms- 
bowl was everywhere. In a few minutes the curator saw that his guest was no 
mere bead-telling mendicant, but a scholar of parts. And they went at it all over 
again, the lama taking snuff, wiping his spectacles, and talking at railway speed 
in a bewildering mixture of Urdu and Tibetan. He had heard of the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fo-Hian and Hwen-Thiang, and was anxious to know if there 


was any translation of their record. He drew in his breath as he turned helplessly 
over the pages of Beal and Stanislas Julien. “Tis all here. A treasure locked.’ 
Then he composed himself reverently to listen to fragments, hastily rendered 
into Urdu. For the first time he heard of the labours of European scholars, who 
by the help of these and a hundred other documents have identified the Holy 
Places of Buddhism. Then he was shown a mighty map, spotted and traced with 
yellow. The brown finger followed the curator’s pencil from point to point. Here 
was Kapilavastu, here the Middle Kingdom, and here Mahabodi, the Mecca of 
Buddhism; and here was Kusinagara, sad place of the Holy One’s death. The old 
man bowed his head over the sheets in silence for a while, and the curator lit 
another pipe. Kim had fallen asleep. When he waked, the talk, still in spate, was 
more within his comprehension. 

‘And thus it was, O Fountain of Wisdom, that I decided to go to the Holy 
Places which His foot had trod — to the Birth-place, even to Kapila; then to 
Maha Bodhi, which is Buddh Gaya — to the Monastery — to the Deer-park 
— to the place of His death.’ 

The lama lowered his voice. ‘And I come here alone. For five — seven — 
eighteen — forty years it was in my mind that the Old Law was not well 
followed; being overlaid, as thou knowest, with devildom, charms, and idolatry. 
Even as the child outside said but now. Ay, even as the child said, with but- 
parasti.’ 

‘So it comes with all faiths.’ 

‘Thinkest thou? The books of my lamassery I read, and they were dried pith; 
and the later ritual with which we of the Reformed Law have cumbered 
ourselves — that, too, had no worth to these old eyes. Even the followers of the 
Excellent One are at feud on feud with one another. It is all illusion. Ay, maya, 
illusion. But I have another desire’ — the seamed yellow face drew within 
three inches of the curator, and the long forefinger nail tapped on the table. ‘Your 
scholars, by these books, have followed the Blessed Feet in all their wanderings; 
but there are things which they have not sought out. I know nothing, — nothing 
do I know, — but I go to free myself from the Wheel of Things by a broad and 
open road.’ He smiled with most simple triumph. ‘As a pilgrim to the Holy 
Places I acquire merit. But there is more. Listen to a true thing. When our 
gracious Lord, being as yet a youth, sought a mate, men said, in His father’s 
court, that He was too tender for marriage. Thou knowest?’ 

The curator nodded, wondering what would come next. 

‘So they made the triple trial of strength against all comers. And at the test of 
the Bow, our Lord first breaking that which they gave Him, called for such a 
bow as none might bend. Thou knowest?’ 


‘Tt is written. I have read.’ 

‘And, overshooting all other marks, the arrow passed far and far beyond sight. 
At the last it fell; and, where it touched earth, there broke out a stream which 
presently became a River, whose nature, by our Lord’s beneficence, and that 
merit He acquired ere He freed himself, is that whoso bathes in it washes away 
all taint and speckle of sin.’ 

‘So it is written,’ said the curator sadly. 

The lama drew a long breath. ‘Where is that River? Fountain of Wisdom, 
where fell the arrow?’ 

‘Alas, my brother, I do not know,’ said the curator. 

‘Nay, if it please thee to forget — the one thing only that thou hast not told 
me. Surely thou must know? See, I am an old man! I ask with my head between 
thy feet, O Fountain of Wisdom. We know He drew the bow! We know the 
arrow fell! We know the stream gushed! Where, then, is the River? My dream 
told me to find it. So I came. I am here. But where is the River?’ 

‘If I knew, think you I would not cry it aloud?’ 

‘By it one attains freedom from the Wheel of Things,’ the lama went on, 
unheeding. ‘The River of the Arrow! Think again! Some little stream, may be 
— dried in the heats? But the Holy One would never so cheat an old man.’ 

‘T do not know. I do not know.’ 

The lama brought his thousand-wrinkled face once more a handsbreadth from 
the Englishman’s. ‘I see thou dost not know. Not being of the Law, the matter is 
hid from thee.’ 

‘Ay — hidden — hidden.’ 

“We are both bound, thou and I, my brother. But I’ — he rose with a sweep 
of the soft thick drapery — ’I go to cut myself free. Come also!’ 

‘T am bound,’ said the curator. ‘But whither goest thou?’ 

‘First to Kashi (Benares): where else? There I shall meet one of the pure faith 
in a Jain temple of that city. He also is a Seeker in secret, and from him haply I 
may learn. May be he will go with me to Buddh Gaya. Thence north and west to 
Kapilavastu, and there will I seek for the River. Nay, I will seek everywhere as I 
go — for the place is not known where the arrow fell.’ 

‘And how wilt thou go? It is a far cry to Delhi, and farther to Benares.’ 

‘By road and the trains. From Pathankot, having left the Hills, I came hither in 
a te-rain. It goes swiftly. At first I was amazed to see those tall poles by the side 
of the road snatching up and snatching up their threads,’ — he illustrated the 
stoop and whirl of a telegraph-pole flashing past the train. ‘But later, I was 
cramped and desired to walk, as I am used.’ 

‘And thou art sure of thy road?’ said the curator. 


‘Oh, for that one but asks a question and pays money, and the appointed 
persons despatch all to the appointed place. That much I knew in my lamassery 
from sure report,’ said the lama proudly. 

‘And when dost thou go?’ The curator smiled at the mixture of old-world piety 
and modern progress that is the note of India to-day. 

‘As soon as may be. I follow the places of His life till I come to the River of 
the Arrow. There is, moreover, a written paper of the hours of the trains that go 
south.’ 

‘And for food?’ Lamas, as a rule, have good store of money somewhere about 
them, but the curator wished to make sure. 

‘For the journey, I take up the Master’s begging-bowl. Yes. Even as He went 
so go I, forsaking the ease of my monastery. There was with me when I left the 
hills a chela (disciple) who begged for me as the Rule demands, but halting in 
Kulu awhile a fever took him and he died. I have now no chela, but I will take 
the alms-bowl and thus enable the charitable to acquire merit.’ He nodded his 
head valiantly. 

Learned doctors of a lamassery do not beg, but the lama was an enthusiast in 
this quest. 

‘Be it so,’ said the curator, smiling. ‘Suffer me now to acquire merit. We be 
craftsmen together, thou and I. Here is a new book of white English paper: here 
be sharpened pencils two and three — thick and thin, all good for a scribe. Now 
lend me thy spectacles.’ 

The curator looked through them. They were heavily scratched, but the power 
was almost exactly that of his own pair, which he slid into the lama’s hand, 
saying: ‘Try these.’ 

‘A feather! A very feather upon the face!’ The old man turned his head 
delightedly and wrinkled up his nose. ‘How scarcely do I feel them! How clearly 
do I see!’ 

‘They be bilaur — crystal and will never scratch. May they help thee to thy 
River, for they are thine.’ 

‘I will take them and the pencils and the white note-book,’ said the lama, ‘as a 


sign of friendship between priest and priest — and now’ — he fumbled at his 
belt, detached the open iron-work pencase, and laid it on the curator’s table. 
‘That is for a memory between thee and me — my pencase. It is something old 


— even as ÍI am.’ 

It was a piece of ancient design, Chinese, of an iron that is not smelted these 
days; and the collector’s heart in the curator’s bosom had gone out to it from the 
first. For no persuasion would the lama resume his gift. 

‘When I return, having found the River, I will bring thee a written picture of 


the Padma Samthora — such as I used to make on silk at the lamassery. Yes 
— and of the Wheel of Life,’ he chuckled, ‘for we be craftsmen together, thou 
and I.’ 

The curator would have detained him: they are few in the world who still have 
the secret of the conventional brush-pen Buddhist pictures which are, as it were, 
half written and half drawn. But the lama strode out, head high in air, and 
pausing an instant before the great statue of a Bodhisat in meditation, brushed 
through the turnstiles. 

Kim followed like a shadow. What he had overheard excited him wildly. This 
man was entirely new to all his experience, and he meant to investigate further: 
precisely as he would have investigated a new building or a strange festival in 
Lahore city. The lama was his trove, and he purposed to take possession. Kim’s 
mother had been Irish too. 

The old man halted by Zam-Zammah and looked round till his eye fell on 
Kim. The inspiration of his pilgrimage had left him for a while, and he felt old, 
forlorn, and very empty. 

‘Do not sit under that gun,’ said the policeman loftily. 

‘Huh! Owl!’ was Kim’s retort on the lama’s behalf. ‘Sit under that gun if it 
please thee. When didst thou steal the milk-woman’s slippers, Dunnoo?’ 

That was an utterly unfounded charge sprung on the spur of the moment, but it 
silenced Dunnoo, who knew that Kim’s clear yell could call up legions of bad 
bazar boys if need arose. 

‘And whom didst thou worship within?’ said Kim affably, squatting in the 
shade beside the lama. 

‘I worshipped none, child. I bowed before the Excellent Law.’ 

Kim accepted this new god without emotion. He knew already a few score. 

‘And what dost thou do?’ 

‘I beg. I remember now it is long since I have eaten or drunk. What is the 
custom of charity in this town? In silence, as we do of Tibet, or speaking aloud?’ 

‘Those who beg in silence starve in silence,’ said Kim, quoting a native 
proverb. The lama tried to rise, but sank back again, sighing for his disciple, 


dead in far-away Kulu. Kim watched — head to one side, considering and 
interested. 
‘Give me the bowl. I know the people of this city — all who are charitable. 


Give, and I will bring it back filled.’ 

Simply as a child the old man handed him the bowl. 

‘Rest thou. I know the people.’ 

He trotted off to the open shop of a kunjri, a low-caste vegetable-seller, which 
lay opposite the belt-tramway line down the Motee Bazar. She knew Kim of old. 


‘Oho, hast thou turned yogi with thy begging-bow1?’ she cried. 


‘Nay,’ said Kim proudly. ‘There is a new priest in the city — aman suchas I 
have never seen.’ 
‘Old priest — young tiger,’ said the woman angrily. ‘I am tired of new 


priests! They settle on our wares like flies. Is the father of my son a well of 
charity to give to all who ask?’ 

‘No,’ said Kim. ‘Thy man is rather yagi (bad-tempered) than yogi (a holy 
man). But this priest is new. The Sahib in the Wonder House has talked to him 
like a brother. O my mother, fill me this bowl. He waits.’ 

‘That bowl indeed! That cow-bellied basket! Thou hast as much grace as the 
holy bull of Shiv. He has taken the best of a basket of onions already, this morn; 
and forsooth, I must fill thy bowl. He comes here again.’ 

The huge, mouse-coloured Brahminee bull of the ward was shouldering his 
way through the many-coloured crowd, a stolen plantain hanging out of his 
mouth. He headed straight for the shop, well knowing his privileges as a sacred 
beast, lowered his head, and puffed heavily along the line of baskets ere making 
his choice. Up flew Kim’s hard little heel and caught him on his moist blue nose. 
He snorted indignantly, and walked away across the tram rails, his hump 
quivering with rage. 

‘See! I have saved more than the bowl will cost thrice over. Now, mother, a 
little rice and some dried fish atop — yes, and some vegetable curry.’ 

A growl came out of the back of the shop, where a man lay. 

‘He drove away the bull,’ said the woman in an undertone. ‘It is good to give 
to the poor.’ She took the bowl and returned it full of hot rice. 

‘But my yogi is not a cow,’ said Kim gravely, making a hole with his fingers 
in the top of the mound. ‘A little curry is good, and a fried cake, and a morsel of 
conserve would please him, I think.’ 

‘It is a hole as big as thy head,’ said the woman fretfully. But she filled it, 
none the less, with good, steaming vegetable curry, clapped a dried cake atop, 
and a morsel of clarified butter on the cake, dabbed a lump of sour tamarind 
conserve at the side; and Kim looked at the load lovingly. 

‘That is good. When I am in the bazar the bull shall not come to this house. 
He is a bold beggarman.’ 

‘And thou?’ laughed the woman. ‘But speak well of bulls. Hast thou not told 
me that some day a Red Bull will come out of a field to help thee? Now hold all 
straight and ask for the holy man’s blessing upon me. Perhaps, too, he knows a 
cure for my daughter’s sore eyes. Ask him that also, O thou Little Friend of all 
the World.’ 

But Kim had danced off ere the end of the sentence, dodging pariah dogs and 


hungry acquaintances. 

‘Thus do we beg who know the way of it,’ said he proudly to the lama, who 
opened his eyes at the contents of the bowl. ‘Eat now and — I will eat with 
thee. Ohe bhistie!’ he called to the water-carrier, sluicing the crotons by the 
Museum. ‘Give water here. We men are thirsty.’ 

“We men!’ said the bhistie, laughing. ‘Is one skinful enough for such a pair? 
Drink then, in the name of the Compassionate.’ 

He loosed a thin stream into Kim’s hands, who drank native fashion; but the 
lama must needs pull out a cup from his inexhaustible upper draperies and drink 
ceremonially. 

‘Pardesi’ (a foreigner), Kim explained, as the old man delivered in an 
unknown tongue what was evidently a blessing. 

They ate together in great content, clearing the beggar’s bowl. Then the lama 
took snuff from a portentous wooden snuff-gourd, fingered his rosary awhile, 
and so dropped into the easy sleep of age, as the shadow of Zam-Zammah grew 
long. 

Kim loafed over to the nearest tobacco-seller, a rather lively young 
Mohammedan woman, and begged a rank cigar of the brand that they sell to 
students of the Punjab University who copy English customs. Then he smoked 
and thought, knees to chin, under the belly of the gun, and the outcome of his 
thoughts was a sudden and stealthy departure in the direction of Nila Ram’s 
timber-yard. 

The lama did not wake till the evening life of the city had begun with lamp- 
lighting and the return of white-robed clerks and subordinates from the 
Government offices. He stared dizzily in all directions, but none looked at him 
save a Hindu urchin in a dirty turban and Isabella-coloured clothes. Suddenly he 
bowed his head on his knees and wailed. 

‘What is this?’ said the boy, standing before him. ‘Hast thou been robbed?’ 

‘It is my new chela (my disciple) that is gone away from me, and I know not 
where he is.’ 

‘And what like of man was thy disciple?’ 

‘It was a boy who came to me in place of him who died, on account of the 
merit which I had gained when I bowed before the Law within there.’ He pointed 
towards the Museum. ‘He came upon me to show me a road which I had lost. He 
led me into the Wonder House, and by his talk emboldened to speak to the 
Keeper of the Images, so that I was cheered and made strong. And when I was 
faint with hunger he begged for me, as would a chela for his teacher. Suddenly 
was he sent. Suddenly has he gone away. It was in my mind to have taught him 
the Law upon the road to Benares.’ 


Kim stood amazed at this, because he had overheard the talk in the Museum, 
and knew that the old man was speaking the truth, which is a thing a native on 
the road seldom presents to a stranger. 

‘But I see now that he was but sent for a purpose. By this I know that I shall 
find a certain River for which I seek.’ 

‘The River of the Arrow?’ said Kim, with a superior smile. 

‘Is this yet another Sending?’ cried the lama. “To none have I spoken of my 
search, save to the Priest of the Images. Who art thou?’ 

‘Thy chela,’ said Kim simply, sitting on his heels. ‘I have never seen any one 
like to thee in all this my life. I go with thee to Benares. And, too, I think that so 
old a man as thou, speaking the truth to chance-met people at dusk, is in great 
need of a disciple.’ 

‘But the River — the River of the Arrow?’ 

‘Oh, that I heard when thou wast speaking to the Englishman. I lay against the 
door.’ 

The lama sighed. ‘I thought thou hadst been a guide permitted. Such things 
fall sometimes — but I am not worthy. Thou dost not, then, know of the 
River?’ 

‘Not I.’ Kim laughed uneasily. ‘I go to look for — for a bull — a Red Bull 
on a green field who shall help me.’ Boylike, if an acquaintance had a scheme, 
Kim was quite ready with one of his own; and, boylike, he had really thought for 
as much as twenty minutes at a time of his father’s prophecy. 

“To what, child?’ said the lama. 

‘God knows, but so my father told me. I heard thy talk in the Wonder House 
of all those new strange places in the Hills, and if one so old and so little — so 
used to truth-telling — may go out for the small matter of a river, it seemed to 
me that I too must go a-travelling. If it is our fate to find those things we shall 
find them — thou, thy River; and I, my Bull, and the strong Pillars and some 
other matters that I forget.’ 

‘Tt is not pillars but a Wheel from which I would be free,’ said the lama. 

‘That is all one. Perhaps they will make me a king,’ said Kim, serenely 
prepared for anything. 

‘I will teach thee other and better desires upon the road,’ the lama replied in 
the voice of authority. ‘Let us go to Benares.’ 

‘Not by night. Thieves are abroad. Wait till the day.’ 

‘But there is no place to sleep.’ The old man was used to the order of his 
monastery, and though he slept on the ground, as the Rule decrees, preferred a 
decency in these things. 

‘We shall get good lodging at the Kashmir Serai,’ said Kim, laughing at his 


perplexity. ‘I have a friend there. Come!’ 

The hot and crowded bazars blazed with light as they made their way through 
the press of all the races in Upper India, and the lama mooned through it like a 
man in a dream. It was his first experience of a large manufacturing city, and the 
crowded tram-car with its continually squealing brakes frightened him. Half 
pushed, half towed, he arrived at the high gate of the Kashmir Serai: that huge 
open square over against the railway station, surrounded with arched cloisters 
where the camel and horse caravans put up on their return from Central Asia. 
Here were all manner of Northern folk, tending tethered ponies and kneeling 
camels; loading and unloading bales and bundles; drawing water for the evening 
meal at the creaking well-windlasses; piling grass before the shrieking, wild- 
eyed stallions; cuffing the surly caravan dogs; paying off camel-drivers; taking 
on new grooms; swearing, shouting, arguing, and chaffering in the packed 
square. The cloisters, reached by three or four masonry steps, made a haven of 
refuge around this turbulent sea. Most of them were rented to traders, as we rent 
the arches of a viaduct; the space between pillar and pillar being bricked or 
boarded off into rooms, which were guarded by heavy wooden doors and 
cumbrous native padlocks. Locked doors showed that the owner was away, and a 
few rude — sometimes very rude — chalk or paint scratches told where he 
had gone. Thus: ‘Lutuf Ullah is gone to Kurdistan.’ Below, in coarse verse: ‘O 
Allah, who sufferest lice to live on the coat of a Kabuli, why hast thou allowed 
this louse Lutuf to live so long?’ 

Kim, fending the lama between excited men and excited beasts, sidled along 
the cloisters to the far end, nearest the railway station, where Mahbub Ali, the 
horsetrader, lived when he came in from that mysterious land beyond the Passes 
of the North. 

Kim had had many dealings with Mahbub in his little life, — especially 
between his tenth and his thirteenth year, — and the big burly Afghan, his 
beard dyed scarlet with lime (for he was elderly and did not wish his gray hairs 
to show), knew the boy’s value as a gossip. Sometimes he would tell Kim to 
watch a man who had nothing whatever to do with horses: to follow him for one 
whole day and report every soul with whom he talked. Kim would deliver 
himself of his tale at evening, and Mahbub would listen without a word or 
gesture. It was intrigue of some kind, Kim knew; but its worth lay in saying 
nothing whatever to any one except Mahbub, who gave him beautiful meals all 
hot from the cookshop at the head of the serai, and once as much as eight annas 
in money. 

‘He is here,’ said Kim, hitting a bad-tempered camel on the nose. ‘Ohe, 
Mahbub Ali!’ He halted at a dark arch and slipped behind the bewildered lama. 


The horse-trader, his deep, embroidered Bokhariot belt unloosed, was lying on 
a pair of silk carpet saddle-bags, pulling lazily at an immense silver hookah. He 
turned his head very slightly at the cry; and seeing only the tall silent figure, 
chuckled in his deep chest. 

‘Allah! A lama! A Red Lama! It is far from Lahore to the Passes. What dost 
thou do here?’ 

The lama held out the begging-bowl mechanically. 

‘God’s curse on all unbelievers!’ said Mahbub. ‘I do not give to a lousy 
Tibetan; but ask my Baltis over yonder behind the camels. They may value your 
blessings. Oh, horse-boys, here is a countryman of yours. See if he be hungry.’ 

A shaven, crouching Balti, who had come down with the horses, and who was 
nominally some sort of degraded Buddhist, fawned upon the priest, and in thick 
gutturals besought the Holy One to sit at the horse-boys’ fire. 

‘Go!’ said Kim, pushing him lightly, and the lama strode away, leaving Kim at 
the edge of the cloister. 

‘Go!’ said Mahbub Ali, returning to his hookah. ‘Little Hindu, run away. 
God’s curse on all unbelievers! Beg from those of my tail who are of thy faith.’ 

‘Maharaj,’ whined Kim, using the Hindu form of address, and thoroughly 
enjoying the situation; ‘my father is dead — my mother is dead — my 
stomach is empty.’ 

‘Beg from my men among the horses, I say. There must be some Hindus in 
my tail.’ 

‘Oh, Mahbub Ali, but am I a Hindu?’ said Kim in English. 

The trader gave no sign of astonishment, but looked under shaggy eyebrows. 

‘Little Friend of all the World,’ said he, ‘what is this?’ 

‘Nothing. I am now that holy man’s disciple; and we go a pilgrimage together 
— to Benares, he says. He is quite mad, and I am tired of Lahore city. I wish 
new air and water.’ 

‘But for whom, dost thou work? Why come to me?’ The voice was harsh with 
suspicion. 

‘To whom else should I come? I have no money. It is not good to go about 
without money. Thou wilt sell many horses to the officers. They are very fine 
horses, these new ones: I have seen them. Give me a rupee, Mahbub Ali, and 
when I come to my wealth I will give thee a bond and pay.’ 

‘Um,’ said Mahbub Ali, thinking swiftly. ‘Thou hast never before lied to me. 
Call that lama — stand back in the dark.’ 

‘Oh, our tales will agree,’ said Kim laughing. 

‘We go to Benares,’ said the lama, as soon as he understood the drift of 
Mahbub Ali’s questions. ‘The boy and I. I go to seek for a certain River.’ 


‘Maybe — but the boy?’ 

‘He is my disciple. He was sent, I think, to guide me to that River. Sitting 
under a gun was I when he came suddenly. Such things have befallen the 
fortunate to whom guidance was allowed. But I remember now, he said he was 
of this world — a Hindu.’ 

‘And his name?’ 

‘That I did not ask. Is he not my disciple?’ 


‘His country — his race — his village? Mussalman — Sikh — Hindu 
— Jain — low caste or high?’ 

‘Why should I ask? There is neither high nor low in the Middle Way. If he is 
my chela — does — will — can any one take him from me? for, look you, 


without him I shall not find my River.’ He wagged his head solemnly. 

‘None shall take him from thee. Go, sit among my Baltis,’ said Mahbub Ali, 
and the lama drifted off, soothed by the promise. 

‘Is he not quite mad?’ said Kim, coming forward to the light again. ‘Why 
should I lie to thee, Hajji?’ 

Mahbub puffed his hookah in silence. Then he began, almost whispering: 
‘Umballa is on the road to Benares — if indeed ye two go there.’ 

‘Tck! Tck! I tell thee he does not know how to lie — as we two know.’ 

‘And if thou wilt carry a message for me as far as Umballa, I will give thee 
money. It concerns a horse — a white stallion which I have sold to an officer 
upon the last time I returned from the Passes. But then — stand nearer and hold 
up hands as begging — the pedigree of the white stallion was not fully 
established, and that officer, who is now at Umballa, bade me make it clear.’ 
(Mahbub here described the horse and the appearance of the officer.) ‘So the 
message to that officer will be: “The pedigree of the white stallion is fully 
established.” By this will he know that thou comest from me. He will then say 
“What proof hast thou?” and thou wilt answer: “Mahbub Ali has given me the 
proof.” ‘ 

‘And all for the sake of a white stallion,’ said Kim, with a giggle, his eyes 
aflame. 

‘That pedigree I will give thee now — in my own fashion — and some hard 
words as well.’ A shadow passed behind Kim, and a feeding camel. Mahbub Ali 
raised his voice. 

‘Allah! Art thou the only beggar in the city? Thy mother is dead. Thy father is 
dead. So is it with all of them. Well, well — ’ he turned as feeling on the floor 
beside him and tossed a flap of soft, greasy Mussalman bread to the boy. ‘Go 
and lie down among my horse-boys for to-night — thou and the lama. To- 
morrow I may give thee service.’ 


Kim slunk away, his teeth in the bread, and, as he expected, he found a small 
wad of folded tissue-paper wrapped in oil-skin, with three silver rupees — 
enormous largesse. He smiled and thrust money and paper into his leather 
amulet-case. The lama, sumptuously fed by Mahbub’s Baltis, was already asleep 
in a corner of one of the stalls. Kim lay down beside him and laughed. He knew 
he had rendered a service to Mahbub Ali, and not for one little minute did he 
believe the tale of the stallion’s pedigree. 

But Kim did not suspect that Mahbub Ali, known as one of the best horse- 
dealers in the Punjab, a wealthy and enterprising trader, whose caravans 
penetrated far and far into the Back of Beyond, was registered in one of the 
locked books of the Indian Survey Department as C.25.1B. Twice or thrice 
yearly C.25 would send in a little story, badly told but most interesting, and 
generally — it was checked by the statements of R.17 and M.4 — quite true. 
It concerned all manner of out-of-the-way mountain principalities, explorers of 
nationalities other than English, and the gun-trade — was, in brief, a small 
portion of that vast mass of ‘information received’ on which the Indian 
Government acts. But, recently, five confederated Kings, who had no business to 
confederate, had been informed by a kindly Northern Power that there was a 
leakage of news from their territories into British India. So those Kings’ prime 
ministers were seriously annoyed and took steps, after the Oriental fashion. They 
suspected, among many others, the bullying red-bearded horse-dealer whose 
caravans ploughed through their fastnesses belly deep in snow. At least, his 
caravan that season had been ambushed and shot at twice on the way down, 
when Mahbub’s men accounted for three strange ruffians who might, or might 
not, have been hired for the job. Therefore Mahbub had avoided halting at the 
insalubrious city of Peshawur, and had come through without stop to Lahore, 
where, knowing his country-people, he anticipated curious developments. 

And there was that on Mahbub Ali which he did not wish to keep an hour 
longer than was necessary — a wad of closely folded tissue-paper, wrapped in 
oil-skin — an impersonal, unaddressed statement, with five microscopic pin- 
holes in one corner, that most scandalously betrayed the five confederated Kings, 
the sympathetic Northern Power, a Hindu banker in Peshawur, a firm of gun- 
makers in Belgium, and an important, semi-independent Mohammedan ruler to 
the south. This last was R.17’s work, which Mahbub had picked up beyond the 
Dora Pass and was carrying in for R.17, who, owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, could not leave his post of observation. Dynamite was 
milky and innocuous beside that report of C.25; and even an Oriental, with an 
Oriental’s views of the value of time, could see that the sooner it was in the 
proper hands the better. Mahbub had no particular desire to die by violence, 


because two or three family blood-feuds across the border hung unfinished on 
his hands, and when these scores were cleared he intended to settle down as a 
more or less virtuous citizen. He had never passed the serai gate since his arrival 
two days ago, but had been ostentatious in sending telegrams to Bombay, where 
he banked some of his money; to Delhi, where a sub-partner of his own clan was 
selling horses to the agent of a Rajputana state; and to Umballa, where an 
Englishman was excitedly demanding the pedigree of a white stallion. The 
public letter-writer, who knew English, composed excellent telegrams, such as: 
— ’Creighton, Laurel Bank, Umballa. — Horse is Arabian as already advised. 
Sorrowful delayed-pedigree which am translating.’ And later to the same 
address: ‘Much sorrowful delay. Will forward pedigree.’ To this sub-partner at 
Delhi he wired: ‘Lutuf Ullah. — Have wired two thousand rupees your credit 
Luchman Narain’s bank.’ This was entirely in the way of trade, but every one of 
those telegrams was discussed and re-discussed, by parties who conceived 
themselves to be interested, before they went over to the railway station in 
charge of a foolish Balti, who allowed all sorts of people to read them on the 
road. 

When, in Mahbub’s own picturesque language, he had muddied the wells of 
inquiry with the stick of precaution, Kim had dropped on him, sent from heaven; 
and, being as prompt as he was unscrupulous, Mahbub Ali, used to taking all 
sorts of gusty chances, pressed him into service on the spot. 

A wandering lama with a low-caste boy-servant might attract a moment’s 
interest as they wandered about India, the land of pilgrims; but no one would 
suspect them or, what was more to the point, rob. 

He called for a new light-ball to his hookah, and considered the case. If the 
worst came to the worst, and the boy came to harm, the paper would incriminate 


nobody. And he would go up to Umballa leisurely and — at a certain risk of 
exciting fresh suspicion — repeat his tale by word of mouth to the people 
concerned. 


But R.17’s report was the kernel of the whole affair, and it would be distinctly 
inconvenient if that failed to come to hand. However, God was great, and 
Mahbub Ali felt he had done all he could for the time being. Kim was the one 
soul in the world who had never told him a lie. That would have been a fatal blot 
on Kim’s character if Mahbub had not known that to others, for his own ends or 
Mahbub’s business, Kim could lie like an Oriental. 

Then Mahbub Ali rolled across the serai to the Gate of the Harpies who paint 
their eyes and trap the stranger, and was at some pains to call on the one girl 
who, he had reason to believe, was a particular friend of a smooth-faced 
Kashmiri pundit who had waylaid his simple Balti in the matter of the telegrams. 


It was an utterly foolish thing to do; because they fell to drinking perfumed 
brandy against the Law of the Prophet, and Mahbub grew wonderfully drunk, 
and the gates of his mouth were loosened, and he pursued the Flower of Delight 
with the feet of intoxication till he fell flat among the cushions, where the 
Flower of Delight, aided by a smooth-faced Kashmiri pundit, searched him from 
head to foot most thoroughly. 

About the same hour Kim heard soft feet in Mahbub’s deserted stall. The 
horse-trader, curiously enough, had left his door unlocked, and his men were 
busy celebrating their return to India with a whole sheep of Mahbub’s bounty. A 
sleek young gentleman from Delhi, armed with a bunch of keys which the 
Flower had unshackled from the senseless one’s belt, went through every single 
box, bundle, mat, and saddle-bag in Mahbub’s possession even more 
systematically than the Flower and the pundit were searching the owner. 

‘And I think,’ said the Flower scornfully an hour later, one rounded elbow on 
the snoring carcase, ‘that he is no more than a pig of an Afghan horse-dealer, 
with no thought except women and horses. Moreover, he may have sent it away 
by now — if ever there were such a thing.’ 

‘Nay — ina matter touching Five Kings it would be next his black heart,’ 
said the pundit. ‘Was there nothing?’ 

The Delhi man laughed and resettled his turban as he entered. ‘I searched 
between the soles of his slippers as the Flower searched his clothes. This is not 
the man but another. I leave little unseen.’ 

‘They did not say he was the very man,’ said the pundit thoughtfully. ‘They 
said, “Look if he be the man, since our councils are troubled.” < 

‘That North country is full of horse-dealers as an old coat of lice. There is 
Sikandar Khan, Nur Ali Beg, and Farrukh Shah — all heads of Kafilas — who 
deal there,’ said the Flower. 

‘They have not yet come in,’ said the pundit. ‘Thou must ensnare them later.’ 

‘Phew!’ said the Flower with deep disgust, rolling Mahbub’s head from her 
lap. ‘I earn my money. Farrukh Shah is a bear, Ali Beg a swashbuckler, and old 
Sikandar Khan — yaie! Go! I sleep now. This swine will not stir till dawn.’ 

When Mahbub woke, the Flower talked to him severely on the sin of 
drunkenness. Asiatics do not wink when they have out-manceuvred an enemy, 
but as Mahbub Ali cleared his throat, tightened his belt, and staggered forth 
under the early morning stars, he came very near to it. 

‘What a colt’s trick,’ said he to himself. ‘As if every girl in Peshawur did not 
use it! But ‘twas prettily done. Now God He knows how many more there be 
upon the road who have orders to test me — perhaps with the knife. So it 
stands that the boy must go to Umballa — and by rail — for the writing is 


something urgent. I abide here, following the Flower and drinking wine as an 
Afghan coper should.’ 

He halted at the stall next but one to his own. His men lay there heavy with 
sleep. There was no sign of Kim or the lama. 

‘Up!’ He stirred a sleeper. ‘Whither went those who lay here last even — the 
lama and the boy? Is aught missing?’ 

‘Nay,’ grunted the man; ‘the old madman rose at second cockcrow saying he 
would go to Benares, and the young one led him away.’ 

‘The curse of Allah on all unbelievers,’ said Mahbub heartily, and climbed 
into his own stall, growling in his beard. 

But it was Kim who had wakened the lama — Kim with one eye laid against 
a knot-hole in the planking, who had seen the Delhi man’s search through the 
boxes. This was no common thief that turned over letters, bills, and saddles — 
no mere burglar who ran a little knife sideways into the soles of Mahbub’s 
slippers, or picked the seams of the saddle-bags so deftly. At first Kim had been 
minded to give the alarm — the long-drawn ‘cho-or — choor!’ (thief! thief!) 
that sets the serai ablaze of nights; but he looked more carefully, and, hand on 
amulet, drew his own conclusions. 

‘It must be the pedigree of that made-up horse-lie,’ said he, ‘the thing that I 
carry to Umballa. Better that we go now. Those who search bags with knives 
may presently search bellies with knives. Surely there is a woman behind this. 
Hai! Hai!’ in a whisper to the light-sleeping old man. ‘Come. It is time — time 
to go to Benares.’ 

The lama rose obediently, and they passed out of the serai like shadows. 





CHAPTER II 


‘For whoso will, from Pride released, 
Contemning neither creed nor priest, 
May hear the Soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura.’ 


THEY entered the fort-like railway station, black in the end of night; the 
electrics sizzling over the goods yard where they handle the heavy Northern 
grain-traffic. 

‘This is the work of devils!’ said the lama, recoiling from the hollow echoing 
darkness, the glimmer of rails between the masonry platforms, and the maze of 
girders above. He stood in a gigantic stone hall paved, it seemed, with the 
sheeted dead — third-class passengers who had taken their tickets overnight 
and were sleeping in the waiting-rooms. All hours of the twenty-four are alike to 
Orientals, and their passenger traffic is regulated accordingly. 


‘This is where the fire-carriages come. One stands behind that hole’ — Kim 
pointed to the ticket-office — ’who will give thee a paper to take thee to 
Umballa.’ 


‘But we go to Benares,’ he replied petulantly. 

‘All one. Benares then. Quick: she comes!’ 

“Take thou the purse.’ 

The lama, not so well used to trains as he had pretended, started as the 3.25 a. 
m. south bound roared in. The sleepers sprang to life, and the station filled with 
clamour and shoutings, cries of water and sweetmeat vendors, shouts of native 
policemen, and shrill yells of women gathering up their baskets, their families, 
and their husbands. 

‘Tt is the train — only the te-rain. It will come here. Wait!’ Amazed at the 
lama’s immense simplicity (he had handed him a small bag full of rupees), Kim 
asked and paid for a ticket to Umballa. A sleepy clerk grunted and flung out a 
ticket to the next station, just six miles distant. 

‘Nay,’ said Kim, scanning it with a grin. ‘This may serve for farmers, but I 
live in the city of Lahore. It was cleverly done, babu. Now give the ticket to 
Umballa.’ 

The babu scowled and dealt the proper ticket. 

‘Now another to Amritzar,’ said Kim, who had no notion of spending Mahbub 
Ali’s money oh anything so crude as a paid ride to Umballa. “The price is so 
much. The small money in return is just so much. I know the ways of the te- 


rain. .. . Never did yogi need chela as thou dost,’ he went on merrily to the 
bewildered lama. ‘They would have flung thee out at Mian Mir but for me. This 
way! Come.’ He returned the money, keeping only one anna in each rupee of the 
price of the Umballa ticket as his commission — the immemorial commission 
of Asia. 

The lama jibbed at the open door of a crowded third-class carriage. ‘Were it 
not better to walk?’ said he weakly. 

A burly Sikh artisan thrust forth his bearded head. ‘Is he afraid? Do not be 
afraid. I remember the time when I was afraid of the te-rain. Enter! This thing is 
the work of the Government.’ 





‘Beggars a plenty have I met, and holy men to boot, but never such a yogi 
nor such a disciple.’ 


‘I do not fear,’ said the lama. ‘Have ye room within for two?’ 

‘There is no room even for a mouse,’ shrilled the wife of a well-to-do 
cultivator — a Hindu Jat from the rich Jullundur district. Our night trains are 
not as well looked after as the day ones, where the sexes are very strictly kept to 
Separate carriages. 

‘Oh, mother of my son, we can make space,’ said the blue-turbaned husband. 
‘Pick up the child. It is a holy man, see’st thou?’ 

‘And my lap full of seventy times seven bundles! Why not bid him sit on my 


knee, Shameless? But men are ever thus!’ She looked round for approval. An 
Amritzar courtesan near the window sniffed behind her head drapery. 

‘Enter! Enter!’ cried a fat Hindu money-lender, his folded account-book in a 
cloth under his arm. With an oily smirk: ‘It is well to be kind to the poor.’ 

‘Ay, at seven per cent a month with a mortgage on the unborn calf,’ said a 
young Dogra soldier going south on leave; and they all laughed. 

“Will it travel to Benares?’ said the lama. 

‘Assuredly. Else why should we come? Enter, or we are left,’ cried Kim. 

‘See!’ shrilled the Amritzar girl. ‘He has never entered a train. Oh see!’ 

‘Nay, help,’ said the cultivator, putting out a large brown hand and hauling 
him in. ‘Thus is it done, father.’ 

‘But — but — I sit on the floor. It is against the Rule to sit on a bench,’ said 
the lama. ‘Moreover, it cramps me.’ 

‘I say,’ began the money-lender, pursing his lips, ‘that there is not one rule of 
right living which these te-rains do not cause us to break. We sit, for example, 
side by side with all castes and peoples.’ 

“Yea, and with most outrageously shameless ones,’ said the wife, scowling at 
the Amritzar girl making eyes at the young sepoy. 

‘I said we might have gone by cart along the road,’ said the husband, ‘and thus 
have saved some money.’ 

“Yes — and spent twice over what we saved on food by the way. That was 
talked out ten thousand times.’ 

‘Ay, by ten thousand tongues,’ grunted he. 

‘The Gods help us poor women if we may not speak. Oho! He is of that sort 
which may not look at or reply to a woman.’ For the lama, constrained by his 
Rule, took not the faintest notice of her. ‘And his disciple is like him?’ 

‘Nay, mother,’ said Kim most promptly. ‘Not when the woman is well-looking 
and above all charitable to the hungry.’ 

‘A beggar’s answer,’ said the Sikh, laughing. “Thou hast brought it on thyself, 
sister!’ Kim’s hands were crooked in supplication. 

‘And whither goest thou?’ said the woman, handing him the half of a cake 
from a greasy package. 

‘Even to Benares.’ 

‘Jugglers belike?’ the young soldier suggested. ‘Have ye any tricks to pass the 
time? Why does not that yellow man answer?’ 

‘Because,’ said Kim stoutly, ‘he is holy, and thinks upon matters hidden from 
thee.’ 

‘That may be well. We of the Loodhiana Sikhs,’ he rolled it out sonorously, 
‘do not trouble our heads with doctrine. We fight.’ 


‘My sister’s brother’s son is naik (corporal) in that regiment,’ said the Sikh 
craftsman quietly. ‘There are also some Dogra companies there.’ The soldier 
glared, for a Dogra is of other caste than a Sikh, and the banker tittered. 

‘They are all one to me,’ said the Amritzar girl. 

‘That we believe,’ snorted the cultivator’s wife malignantly. 

‘Nay, but all who serve the Sirkar with weapons in their hands are, as it were, 
one brotherhood. There is one brotherhood of the caste, but beyond that again’ 
— she looked round timidly — ’the bond of the Pulton — the Regiment — 
eh?’ 

‘My brother is in a Jat regiment,’ said the cultivator. ‘Dogras be good men.’ 

‘Thy Sikhs at least were of that opinion,’ said the soldier, with a scowl at the 
placid old man in the corner. “Thy Sikhs thought so when our two companies 
came to help them at the Pirzai Kotal in the face of eight Afreedee standards on 
the ridge not three months gone.’ 

He told the story of a border action in which the Dogra companies of the 
Loodhiana Sikhs had acquitted themselves well. The Amritzar girl smiled; for 
she knew the tale was to win her approval. 

‘Alas!’ said the cultivator’s wife at the end. ‘So their villages were burnt and 
their little children made homeless?’ 

‘They had marked our dead. They paid a great payment after we of the Sikhs 
had schooled them. So it was. Is this Amritzar?’ 

‘Ay, and here they cut our tickets,’ said the banker, fumbling at his belt. 

The lamps were paling in the dawn when the half-caste guard came round. 
Ticket-collecting is a slow business in the East, where people secrete their tickets 
in all sorts of curious places. Kim produced his and was told to get out. 

‘But I go to Umballa,’ he protested. ‘I go with this holy man.’ 

‘Thou canst go to Jehannum for aught I care. This ticket is only to Amritzar. 
Out!’ 

Kim burst into a flood of tears, protesting that the lama was his father and his 
mother, that he was the prop of the lama’s declining years, and that the lama 
would die without his care. All the carriage bade the guard be merciful, — the 
banker was specially eloquent here, — but the guard hauled Kim on to the 
platform. The lama blinked, he could not overtake the situation, and Kim lifted 
up his voice and wept outside the carriage window. 


‘I am very poor. My father is dead — my mother is dead. Oh, charitable 
ones, if I am left here, who shall tend that old man?’ 
‘What — what is this?’ the lama repeated. ‘He must go to Benares. He must 


come with me. He is my chela. If there is money to be paid — ’ 
‘Oh, be silent,’ whispered Kim; ‘are we Rajahs to throw away good silver 


when the world is so charitable?’ 

The Amritzar girl stepped out with her bundles, and it was on her that Kim 
kept his watchful eye. Ladies of that persuasion, he knew, were generous. 

‘A ticket — a little tikkut to Umballa — O Breaker of Hearts!’ She laughed. 
‘Hast thou no charity?’ 

‘Does the holy man come from the North?’ 

‘From far and far in the North he comes,’ cried Kim. ‘From among the hills.’ 

‘There is snow among the pine trees in the North — in the hills there is 
snow. My mother was from Kulu. Get thee a ticket. Ask him for a blessing.’ 

‘Ten thousand blessings,’ shrilled Kim. ‘O Holy One, a woman has given us in 
charity so that I can come with thee — a woman with a golden heart. I run for 
the tikkut.’ 

The girl looked up at the lama, who had mechanically followed Kim to the 
platform. He bowed his head that he might not see her, and muttered in Tibetan 
as she passed on with the crowd. 

‘Light come — light go,’ said the cultivator’s wife viciously. 

‘She has acquired merit,’ returned the lama. ‘Beyond doubt it was a nun.’ 

‘There be ten thousand such nuns in Amritzar alone. Return, old man, or the 
train may depart without thee,’ cried the banker. 

‘Not only was it sufficient for the ticket, but for a little food also,’ said Kim, 
leaping to his place. ‘Now eat, Holy One. Look. Day comes!’ 

Golden, rose, saffron, and pink, the morning mists smoked away across the 
flat green levels. All the rich Punjab lay out in the splendour of the keen sun. 
The lama flinched a little as the telegraph-posts swung by. 

‘Great is the speed of the train,’ said the banker, with a patronising grin. ‘We 
have gone farther since Lahore than thou couldst walk in two days: at even, we 
shall enter Umballa.’ 

‘And that is still far from Benares,’ said the lama wearily, mumbling over the 
cakes that Kim offered. They all unloosed their bundles and made their morning 
meal. Then the banker, the cultivator, and the soldier prepared their pipes and 
wrapped the compartment in choking, acrid smoke, spitting and coughing and 
enjoying themselves. The Sikh and the cultivator’s wife chewed pan; the lama 
took snuff and told his beads, while Kim, cross-legged, smiled over the comfort 
of a full stomach. 

“What rivers have ye by Benares?’ said the lama of a sudden to the carriage at 
large. 

“We have Gunga,’ returned the banker, when the little titter had subsided. 

“What others?’ 

“What other than Gunga?’ 


‘Nay, but in my mind was the thought of a certain River of healing.’ 

‘That is Gunga. Who bathes in her is made clean and goes to the gods. Thrice 
have I made pilgrimage to Gunga.’ He looked round proudly. 

‘There was need,’ said the young sepoy drily, and the travellers’ laugh turned 
against the banker. 

‘Clean — to return again to the Gods,’ the lama muttered. ‘And to go forth 
on the round of lives anew — still tied to the Wheel.’ He shook his head testily. 
‘But maybe there is a mistake. Who, then, made Gunga in the beginning?’ 

‘The Gods. Of what known faith art thou?’ the banker said, appalled. 

‘I follow the Law — the Most Excellent Law. So it was the Gods that made 
Gunga. What like of Gods were they?’ 

The carriage looked at him in amazement. It was inconceivable that any one 
should be ignorant of Gunga. 

‘What — what is thy God?’ said the money-lender at last. 

‘Hear!’ said the lama, shifting the rosary to his hand. ‘Hear: for I speak of Him 
now! O people of Hind, listen!’ 

He began in Urdu the tale of the Lord Buddha, but, borne by his own 
thoughts, slid into Tibetan and long-droned texts from a Chinese book of the 
Buddha’s life. The gentle, tolerant folk looked on reverently. All India is full of 
holy men stammering gospels in strange tongues; shaken and consumed in the 
fires of their own zeal; dreamers, babblers, and visionaries: as it has been from 
the beginning and will continue to the end. 

‘Um!’ said the soldier of the Loodhiana Sikhs. ‘There was a Mohammedan 
regiment lay next to us at the Pirzai Kotal, and a priest of theirs, — he was, as I 
remember, a naik, — when the fit was on him, spake prophecies. But the mad 
all are in God’s keeping. His officers overlooked much in that man.’ 

The lama fell back on Urdu, remembering that he was in a strange land. ‘Hear 
the tale of the Arrow which our Lord loosed from the bow,’ he said. 

This was much more to their taste, and they listened curiously while he told it. 
‘Now, O people of Hind, I go to seek that River. Know ye aught that may guide 
me, for we be all men and women in evil case.’ 

‘There is Gunga — and Gunga alone — who washes away sin,’ ran the 
murmur round the carriage. 

‘Though past question we have good Gods Jullundur-way,’ said the 
cultivator’s wife, looking out of window. ‘See how they have blessed the crops.’ 

‘To search every river in the Punjab is no small matter,’ said her husband. ‘For 
me, a stream that leaves good silt on my land suffices, and I thank Bhumia, the 
God of the Homestead.’ He shrugged one knotted, bronzed shoulder. 

Think you our Lord came so far north?’ said the lama, turning to Kim. 


‘It may be,’ Kim replied soothingly, as he spat red pan-juice on the floor. 

‘The last of the Great Ones,’ said the Sikh with authority, ‘was Sikander 
Julkarn (Alexander the Great). He paved the streets of Jullundur and built a great 
tank near Umballa. That pavement holds to this day; and the tank is there also. I 
never heard of thy God.’ 

‘Let thy hair grow long and talk Punjabi,’ said the young soldier jestingly to 
Kim, quoting a Northern proverb. ‘That is all that makes a Sikh.’ But he did not 
say this very loud. 

The lama sighed and shrank into himself, a dingy, shapeless mass. In the 
pauses of their talk they could hear, the low droning — ’Om mane pudme hum! 
Om mane pudme hum!’ — and the thick click of the wooden rosary beads. 

‘It irks me,’ he said at last. ‘The speed and the clatter irk me. Moreover, my 
chela, I think that may be we have overpassed that River.’ 

‘Peace, peace,’ said Kim. ‘Was not the River near Benares? We are yet far 
from the place.’ 

‘But — if our Lord came north, it may be any one of these little ones that we 
have run across.’ 

‘T do not know.’ 

‘But thou wast sent to me — wast thou sent to me? — for the merit I had 
acquired over yonder at Suchzen. From beside the cannon didst thou come — 
bearing two faces — and two garbs.’ 

‘Peace. One must not speak of these things here,’ whispered Kim. “There was 
but one of me. Think again and thou wilt remember. A boy — a Hindu boy — 
by the great green cannon.’ 

‘But was there not also an Englishman with a white beard — holy — 
among images — who himself made more sure my assurance of the River of 
the Arrow?’ 

‘He — we — went to the Ajaib-Gher in Lahore to pray before the gods 
there,’ Kim explained to the openly listening company. ‘And the Sahib of the 
Wonder House talked to him — yes, this is truth — as a brother. He is a Very 
holy man, from far beyond the hills. Rest thou. In time we come to Umballa.’ 

‘But my River — the River of my healing?’ 

‘And then, if it please thee, we will go hunting for that River on foot. So that 
we miss nothing — not even a little rivulet in a field-side.’ 

‘But thou hast a Search of thine own?’ The lama — very pleased that he 
remembered so well — sat bolt upright. 

‘Ay,’ said Kim, humouring him. The boy was entirely happy to be out chewing 
pan and seeing new people in the great good-tempered world. 

‘Tt was a Bull — a Red Bull that shall come and help thee — and carry thee 


— whither? I have forgotten. A Red Bull on a green field, was it not?’ 

‘Nay, it will carry me nowhere,’ said Kim. ‘It is but a tale I told thee.’ 

‘What is this?’ the cultivator’s wife leaned forward, her bracelets clinking on 
her arm. ‘Do ye both dream dreams? A Red Bull on a green field, that shall carry 
thee to the Heavens — or what? Was it a vision? Did one make a prophecy? We 
have a Red Bull in our village behind Jullundur city, and he grazes by choice in 
the very greenest of our fields!’ 

‘Give a woman an old wife’s tale and a weaver-bird a leaf and a thread, they 
will weave wonderful things,’ said the Sikh. ‘All holy men dream dreams, and 
by following holy men their disciples attain that power.’ 

‘A Red Bull on a green field, was it?’ the lama repeated. ‘In a former life it 
may be thou hast acquired merit, and the Bull will come to reward thee.’ 

‘Nay — nay — it was but a tale one told to me — for a jest belike. But I 
will seek the Bull about Umballa, and thou canst look for thy River and rest from 
the clatter of the train.’ 

‘It may be that the Bull knows — that he is sent to guide us both,’ said the 
lama, hopefully as a child. Then to the company, indicating Kim: ‘This one was 
sent to me but yesterday. He is not, I think, of this world.’ 

‘Beggars a plenty have I met, and holy men to boot, but never such a yogi nor 
such a disciple,’ said the woman. 

Her husband touched his forehead lightly with one finger and smiled. But the 
next time the lama would eat they took care to give him their best. 

And at last — tired, sleepy, and dusty — they reached Umballa City 
Station. 

“We abide here upon a law-suit,’ said the cultivator’s wife to Kim. ‘We lodge 
with my man’s cousin’s younger brother. There is room also in the courtyard for 
thy yogi and for thee. Will — will he give me a blessing?’ 

‘O holy man! A woman with a heart of gold gives us lodging for the night. It 
is a kindly land, this land of the South. See how we have been helped since the 
dawn!’ 

The lama bowed his head in benediction. 

‘To fill my cousin’s younger brother’s house with wastrels — ’ the husband 
began, as he shouldered his heavy bamboo staff. 

‘Thy cousin’s younger brother owes my father’s cousin something yet on his 
daughter’s marriage-feast,’ said the woman crisply. ‘Let him put their food to 
that account. The yogi will beg, I doubt not.’ 

‘Ay, I beg for him,’ said Kim, anxious only to get the lama under shelter for 
the night, that he might seek Mahbub Ali’s Englishman and deliver himself of 
the white stallion’s pedigree. 


‘Now,’ said he, when the lama had come to an anchor in the inner courtyard of 
a decent Hindu house behind the cantonments, ‘I go away for a while — to — 
to buy us victual in the bazar. Do not stray abroad till I return.’ 

‘Thou wilt return? Thou wilt surely return?’ The old man caught at his wrist. 
‘And thou wilt return in this very same shape? Is it too late to look to-night for 
the River?’ 

‘Too late and too dark. Be comforted. Think how far thou art on the road — 
an hundred kos from Lahore already.’ 

“Yea — and farther from my monastery. Alas! It is a great and terrible 
world.’ 

Kim stole out and away, as unremarkable a figure as ever carried his own and 
a few score thousand other folk’s fate slung round his neck. Mahbub Ali’s 
directions left him little doubt of the house in which his Englishman lived; and a 
groom, bringing a dog-cart home from the Club, made him quite sure. It 
remained only to identify his man, and Kim slipped through the garden hedge 
and hid in a clump of plumed grass close to the veranda. The house blazed with 
lights, and servants moved about tables dressed with flowers, glass, and silver. 
Presently forth came an Englishman, dressed in black and white, humming a 
tune. It was too dark to see his face, so Kim, beggar-wise, tried an old 
experiment. 

‘Protector of the Poor!’ 

The man backed towards the voice. 

‘Mahbub Ali says — ’ 

‘Hah! What says Mahbub Ali?’ He made no attempt to look for the speaker, 
and that showed Kim that he knew. 

‘The pedigree of the white stallion is fully established.’ 

‘What proof is there?’ The Englishman switched at the rose-hedge in the side 
of the drive. 

‘Mahbub Ali has given me this proof.’ Kim flipped the wad of folded paper 
into the air, and it fell on the path beside the man, who put his foot on it as a 
gardener came round the corner. When the servant passed he picked it up, 
dropped a rupee, — Kim could hear the clink, — and strode into the house, 
never turning round. Swiftly Kim took up the money; but, for all his training, he 
was Irish enough by birth to reckon silver the least part of any game. What he 
desired was the visible effect of action; so, instead of slinking away, he lay close 
in the grass and wormed nearer to the house. 

He saw — Indian bungalows are open through and through — _ the 
Englishman return to a small dressing-room, in a corner of the veranda, that was 
half-office, littered with papers and despatch-boxes, and sit down to study 


Mahbub Ali’s message. His face, by the full ray of the kerosene lamp, changed 
and darkened, and Kim, used as every beggar must be to watching countenances, 
took good note. 

“Will! Will, dear!’ called a woman’s voice. ‘You ought to be in the drawing- 
room. They’ll be here in a minute.’ 

The man still read intently. 

‘Will!’ said the voice, five minutes later. ‘He’s come. I can hear the troopers in 
the drive.’ 

The man dashed out bareheaded as a big landau with four native troopers 
behind it halted at the veranda, and a tall, black-haired man, erect as an arrow, 
swung out, preceded by a young officer who laughed pleasantly. 

Flat on his belly lay Kim, almost touching the high wheels. His man and the 
black stranger exchanged two sentences. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the young officer promptly. ‘Everything waits while a 
horse is concerned.’ 

“We shan’t be more than twenty minutes,’ said Kim’s man. ‘You can do the 
honours — keep ‘em amused, and all that.’ 

‘Tell one of the troopers to wait,’ said the tall man, and they both passed into 
the dressing-room together as the landau rolled away. Kim saw their heads bent 
over Mahbub Ali’s message, and heard the voices — one low and deferential, 
the other sharp and decisive. 

‘It isn’t a question of weeks. It is a question of days — hours almost,’ said 
the elder. ‘I’d been expecting it for some time, but this’ — he tapped Mahbub 
Ali’s paper — ’clenches it. Grogan’s dining here to-night, isn’t he?’ 

“Yes, sir, and Macklin too.’ 

‘Very good. I’ll speak to them myself. That matter will be referred to the 
Council, of course, but this is a case where one is justified in assuming that we 
take action at once. Warn the Pindi and Peshawur brigades. It will disorganise all 
the summer reliefs, but we can’t help that. This comes of not smashing them 
thoroughly the first time. Eight thousand should be enough.’ 

‘What about artillery, sir?’ 

‘I must consult Macklin.’ 

‘Then it means war?’ 

‘No. Punishment. When a man is bound by the action of his predecessor — 

‘But C.25 may have lied.’ 

‘He bears out the other’s information. Practically, they showed their hand six 
months back. But Devenish would have it there was a chance of peace. Of 
course they used it to make themselves stronger. Send off those telegrams at 
once, — the new code, not the old, — mine and Wharton’s. I don’t think we 
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need keep the ladies waiting any longer. We can settle the rest over the cigars. I 


thought it was coming. It’s punishment — not war.’ 
As the trooper cantered off Kim crawled round to the back of the house, 
where, going on his Lahore experiences, he judged there would be food — and 


information. The kitchen was crowded with excited scullions, one of whom 
kicked him. 

‘Aie,’ said Kim, feigning tears. ‘I came only to wash dishes in return for a 
bellyful.’ 

‘All Umballa is on the same errand. Get hence. They go in now with the soup. 
Think you that we who serve Creighton Sahib need strange scullions to help us 
through a big dinner?’ 

‘It is a very big dinner;’ said Kim, looking at the plates. 

‘Small wonder. The guest of honour is none other than the Jang-i-Lat Sahib’ 
(the Commander-in-Chief). 

‘Ho!’ said Kim, with the correct guttural note of wonder. He had learned what 
he wanted, and when the scullion turned he was gone. 

‘And all that trouble,’ said he to himself, thinking as usual in Hindustanee, 
‘for a horse’s pedigree! Mahbub Ali should have come to me to learn a little 
lying. Every time before that I have borne a message it concerned a woman. 
Now it is men. Better. The tall man said that they will loose a great army to 
punish some one — somewhere — the news goes to Pindi and Peshawur. 
There are also guns. Would I had crept nearer. It is big news!’ 

He returned to find the cultivator’s cousin’s younger brother discussing the 
family law-suit in all its bearings with the cultivator and his wife and a few 
friends, while the lama dozed. After the evening meal some one passed him a 
water-pipe; and Kim felt very much of a man as he pulled at the smooth 
cocoanut-shell, his legs spread abroad in the moonlight, his tongue clicking in 
remarks from time to time. His hosts were most polite; for the cultivator’s wife 
had told them of his vision of the Red Bull, and of his probable descent from 
another world. Moreover, the lama was a great and venerable curiosity. The 
family priest, an old, tolerant Sarsut Brahmin, dropped in later, and naturally 
started a theological argument to impress the family. By creed, of course, they 
were all on their priest’s side, but the lama was the guest and the novelty. His 
gentle kindliness, and his impressive Chinese quotations, that sounded like 
spells, delighted them hugely; and in this sympathetic, simple air he expanded 
like the Bodhisat’s own lotus, speaking of his life in the great hills of Suchzen, 
before, as he said, ‘I rose up to seek enlightenment.’ 

Then it came out that in those worldly days he had been a master-hand at 
casting horoscopes and nativities; and the family priest led him on to describe 


his methods; each giving the planets names that the other could not understand, 
and pointing upwards as the big stars sailed across the dark. The children of the 
house tugged unrebuked at his rosary; and he clean forgot the Rule which forbids 
looking at women as he talked of enduring snows, landslips, blocked passes, the 
remote cliffs where men find sapphires and turquoise, and that wonderful upland 
road that leads at last into Great China itself. 

‘How thinkest thou of this one?’ said the cultivator aside to the priest. 

‘A holy man — a holy man indeed. His Gods are not the Gods, but his feet 
are upon the Way,’ was the answer. ‘And his methods of nativities, though that is 
beyond thee, are wise and sure.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Kim lazily, ‘whether I find my Red Bull on a green field, as 
was promised me.’ 

‘What knowledge hast thou of thy birth-hour?’ the priest asked, swelling with 
importance. 

‘Between first and second cockcrow of the first night in May.’ 

‘Of what year?’ 

‘T do not know; but upon the hour that I cried first fell the great earthquake in 
Srinagur which is in Kashmir.’ This Kim had from the woman who took care of 
him, and she again from Kimball O’Hara. The earthquake had been felt in India, 
and for long stood a leading date in the Punjab. 

‘Ail’ said a woman excitedly. This seemed to make Kim’s supernatural origin 
more certain. “Was not such an one’s daughter born then — ’ 

‘And her mother bore her husband four sons in four years — all likely boys,’ 
cried the cultivator’s wife, sitting outside the circle in the shadow. 

‘None reared in the knowledge,’ said the family priest, ‘forget how the planets 
stood in their Houses upon that night.’ He began to draw in the dust of the 
courtyard. ‘At least thou hast good claim to a half of the House of the Bull. How 
runs thy prophecy?’ 

‘Upon a day,’ said Kim, delighted at the sensation he was creating, ‘I shall be 
made great by means of a Red Bull on a green field, but first there will enter two 
men making all things ready.’ 

“Yes: thus ever at the opening of a vision. A thick darkness that clears slowly; 
anon one enters with a broom making ready the place. Then begins the Sight. 
Two men — thou sayest? Ay, ay. The Sun, leaving the House of the Bull, enters 
that of the Twins. Hence the two men of the prophecy. Let us now consider. 
Fetch me a twig, little one.’ 

He knitted his brows, scratched, smoothed out, and scratched again in the dust 
mysterious signs — to the wonder of all save the lama, who, with fine instinct, 
forbore to interfere. 


At the end of half an hour he tossed the twig from him with a grunt. 

‘Hm. Thus say the stars. Within three days come the two men to make all 
things ready. After them follows the Bull; but the sign over against him is the 
sign of War and armed men.’ 

“There was indeed a man of the Loodhiana Sikhs in the carriage from Lahore,’ 
said the cultivator’s wife hopefully. 

‘Tck! Armed men — many hundreds. What concern hast thou with war?’ 
said the priest to Kim. ‘Thine is a red and an angry sign of War to be loosed very 
soon.’ 

‘None — none,’ said the lama earnestly. ‘We seek only peace and our River.’ 

Kim smiled, remembering what he had overheard in the dressing-room. 
Decidedly he was a favourite of the stars. 

The priest brushed his foot over the rude horoscope. ‘More than this I cannot 
see. In three days comes the Bull to thee, boy.’ 

‘And my River, my River,’ pleaded the lama. ‘I had hoped his Bull would lead 
us both to the River.’ 

‘Alas, for that wondrous River, my brother,’ the priest replied. ‘Such things 
are not common.’ 

Next morning, though they were pressed to stay, the lama insisted on 
departure. They gave Kim a large bundle of good food and nearly three annas in 
copper money for the needs of the road, and with many blessings watched the 
two go southward in the dawn. 

‘Pity it is that these and such as these could not be freed from the Wheel of 
Things,’ said the lama. 

‘Nay, then would only evil people be left on the earth, and who would give us 
meat and shelter?’ quoth Kim, stepping merrily under his burden. 

“Yonder is a small stream. Let us look,’ said the lama, and he led from the 
white road across the fields; walking into a very hornets’-nest of pariah dogs. 


CHAPTER III 


“Yea, voice of every Soul that clung 
To Life that strove from rung to rung 
When Devadatta’s rule was young, 
The warm wind brings Kamakura.’ 


BEHIND them an angry farmer brandished a bamboo pole. He was a market- 
gardener, Arain by caste, growing vegetables and flowers for Umballa city, and 
well Kim knew the breed. 

‘Such an one,’ said the lama, disregarding the dogs, ‘is impolite to strangers, 
intemperate of speech and uncharitable. Be warned by his demeanour, my 
disciple.’ 

‘Ho, shameless beggars!’ shouted the farmer. ‘Begone! Get hence!’ 

‘We go,’ the lama returned, with quiet dignity. ‘We go from these unblessed 
fields.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Kim, sucking in his breath. ‘If the next crops fail, thou canst only 
blame thy own tongue.’ 

The man shuffled uneasily in his slippers. “The land is full of beggars,’ he 
began, half apologetically. 

‘And by what sign didst thou know that we would beg from thee, O Mali?’ 
said Kim tartly, using the name that a market-gardener least likes. ‘All we sought 
was to look at that river beyond the field there.’ 

‘River, forsooth!’ the man snorted. ‘What city do ye hail from not to know a 
canal-cut? It runs as straight as an arrow, and I pay for the water as though it 
were molten silver. There is a branch of a river beyond. But if ye need water I 
can give that — and milk.’ 

‘Nay, we will go to the river,’ said the lama, striding out. 

‘Milk and a meal,’ the man stammered, as he looked at the strange tall figure. 
‘I — I would not draw evil upon myself — or my crops; but beggars are so 
many in these hard days.’ 

‘Take notice,’ the lama turned to Kim. ‘He was led to speak harshly by the 
Red Mist of anger. That clearing from his eyes, he becomes courteous and of an 
affable heart. May his fields be blessed. Beware not to judge men too hastily, O 
farmer.’ 

‘I have met holy ones who would have cursed thee from hearthstone to byre,’ 
said Kim to the abashed man. ‘Is he not wise and holy? I am his disciple.’ 

He cocked his nose in the air loftily and stepped across the narrow field- 


borders with great dignity. 

‘There is no pride,’ said the lama, after a pause, ‘there is no pride among such 
as follow the Middle Way.’ 

‘But thou hast said he was low caste and discourteous.’ 

‘Low caste I did not say, for how can that be which is not? Afterwards he 
amended his discourtesy, and I forgot the offence. Moreover, he is as we are, 
bound upon the Wheel of Things; but he does not tread the way of deliverance.’ 
He halted at a little runlet among the fields, and considered the hoof-pitted bank. 

‘Now, how wilt thou know thy River?’ said Kim, squatting in the shade of 
some tall sugar-cane. 

‘When I find it, an enlightenment will surely be given. This, I feel, is not the 
place. O littlest among the waters, if only thou couldst tell me where runs my 
River! But be thou blessed to make the fields bear!’ 

‘Look! Look!’ Kim sprang to his side and dragged him back. A yellow and 
brown streak glided from the purple rustling stems to the bank, stretched its neck 
to the water, drank, and lay still — a big cobra with fixed, lidless eyes. 

‘I have no stick — I have no stick,’ said Kim. ‘I will get me one and break 
his back.’ 

‘Why? He is upon the Wheel as we are — a life ascending or descending — 
very far from deliverance. Great evil must the soul have done that is cast into 
this shape.’ 

‘I hate all snakes,’ said Kim. No native training can quench the white man’s 
horror of the Serpent. 

‘Let him live out his life.’ The coiled thing hissed and half opened its hood. 
‘May thy release come soon, brother,’ the lama continued placidly. ‘Hast thou 
knowledge, by chance, of my River?’ 

‘Never have I seen such a man as thou art,’ Kim whispered, overwhelmed. 
‘Do the very snakes understand thy talk?’ 

‘Who knows?’. He passed within a foot of the cobra’s poised head. It flattened 
itself among the dusty coils. 

‘Come thou!’ he called over his shoulder. 

‘Not I,’ said Kim. ‘I go round.’ 

‘Come. He does no hurt.’ 

Kim hesitated for a moment. The lama backed his order by some droned 
Chinese quotation which Kim took for a charm. He obeyed and bounded across 
the rivulet, and the snake, indeed, made no sign. 

‘Never have I seen such a man.’ Kim wiped the sweat from his forehead. ‘And 
now, whither go we?’ 

‘That is for thee to say. I am old, and a stranger — far from my own place. 


But that the rel-carriage fills my head with noises of devil-drums I would go in it 
to Benares now. .. . Yet by so going we may miss the River. Let us find another 
river.’ 

Where the hard-worked soil gives three and even four crops a year — 
through patches of sugar-cane, tobacco, long white radishes, and nol-kol, all that 
day they strolled on, turning aside to every glimpse of water; rousing village 
dogs and sleeping villages at noonday; the lama replying to the vollied questions 
with an unswerving simplicity. They sought a River — a River of miraculous 
healing. Had any one knowledge of such a stream? Sometimes men laughed, but 
more often heard the story out to the end and offered them a place in the shade, a 
drink of milk, and a meal. The women were always kind, and the little children 
as children are the world over, alternately shy and venturesome. Evening found 
them at rest under the village tree of a mud-walled, mud-roofed hamlet, talking 
to the headman as the cattle came in from the grazing-grounds and the women 
prepared the day’s last meal. They had passed beyond the belt of market-gardens 
round hungry Umballa, and were among the mile-wide green of the staple crops. 

He was a white-bearded and affable elder, used to entertaining strangers. He 
dragged out a string bedstead for the lama, set warm cooked food before him, 
prepared him a pipe, and, the evening ceremonies being finished in the village 
temple, sent for the village priest. 

Kim told the older children tales of the size and beauty of Lahore, of railway 
travel, and such-like city things, while the men talked, slowly as their cattle 
chew the cud. 

‘I cannot fathom it,’ said the headman at last to the priest. ‘How readest thou 
this talk?’ The lama, his tale told, was silently telling his beads. 

‘He is a Seeker,’ the priest answered. ‘The land is full of such. Remember him 
who came only last month — the faquir with the tortoise?’ 

‘Ay, but that man had right and reason, for Krishna Himself appeared in a 
vision promising him Paradise without the burning-pyre if he journeyed to 
Prayag. This man seeks no god who is within my knowledge.’ 

‘Peace, he is old: he comes from far off, and he is mad,’ the smooth-shaven 
priest replied. ‘Hear me.’ He turned to the lama. “Three kos (six miles) to the 
westward runs the great road to Calcutta.’ 

‘But I would go to Benares — to Benares.’ 

‘And to Benares also. It crosses all streams on this side of Hind. Now my 
word to thee, Holy One, is rest here till to-morrow. Then take the road’ (it was 
the Grand Trunk Road he meant) ‘and test each stream that it overpasses; for, as 
I understand, the virtue of thy River lies neither in one pool nor place, but 
throughout its length. Then, if thy gods will, be assured that thou wilt come upon 


thy freedom.’ 

‘That is well said.’ The lama was much impressed by the plan. ‘We will begin 
to-morrow, and a blessing on thee for showing old feet such a near road.’ A deep, 
sing-song Chinese half-chant closed the sentence. Even the priest was impressed, 
and the headman feared an evil spell: but none could look at the lama’s simple, 
eager face and doubt him long. 

‘Seest thou my chela?’ he said, diving into his snuff-gourd with an important 
sniff. It was his duty to repay courtesy with courtesy. 

‘I see — and hear.’ The headman rolled his eye where Kim was chatting to a 
girl in blue as she laid crackling thorns on a fire. 

‘He also has a Search of his own. No river, but a Bull. Yea, a Red Bull on a 
green field will some day raise him to honour. He is, I think, not altogether of 
this world. He was sent of a sudden to aid me in this search, and his name is 
Friend of all the World.’ 

The priest smiled. ‘Ho there, Friend of all the World,’ he cried across the 
sharp-smelling smoke, ‘what art thou?’ 

‘This Holy One’s disciple,’ said Kim. 

‘He says thou art a but’ (a spirit). 

‘Can buts eat?’ said Kim, with a twinkle. ‘For I am hungry.’ 

‘Tt is no jest,’ cried the lama. ‘A certain astrologer of that city whose name I 
have forgotten — ’ 

‘That is no more than the city of Umballa where we slept last night,’ Kim 
whispered to the priest. 

‘Ay, Umballa was it? He cast a horoscope and declared that my chela should 
find his desire within two days. But what said he of the meaning of the stars, 
Friend of all the World?’ 

Kim cleared his throat and looked around at the village graybeards. 

‘The meaning of my Star is War,’ he replied pompously. 

Somebody laughed at the little tattered figure strutting on the brickwork plinth 
under the great tree. Where a native would have lain down, Kim’s white blood 
set him upon his feet. 

‘Ay, War,’ he answered. 

‘That is a sure prophecy,’ rumbled a deep voice. ‘For there is always war 
along the Border — as I know.’ 

It was an old, withered man, who had served the Government in the days of 
the Mutiny as a native officer in a newly raised cavalry regiment. The 
Government had given him a good holding in the village, and though the 
demands of his sons, now gray-bearded officers on their own account, had 
impoverished him, he was still a person of consequence. English officials — 


Deputy Commissioners even — turned aside from the main road to visit him, 
and on those occasions he dressed himself in the uniform of ancient days, and 
stood up like a ramrod. 

‘But this shall be a great war — a war of eight thousand,’ Kim’s voice 
shrilled across the quick-gathering crowd, astonishing himself. 

‘Redcoats or our own regiments?’ the old man snapped, as though he were 
asking an equal. His tone made men respect Kim. 

‘Redcoats,’ said Kim at a venture. ‘Redcoats and guns.’ 

‘But — but the astrologer said no word of this,’ cried the lama, snuffing 
prodigiously in his excitement. 

‘But I know. The word has come to me, who am this Holy One’s disciple. 
There will rise a war — a war of eight thousand redcoats. From Pindi and 
Peshawur they will be drawn. This is sure.’ 

‘The boy has heard bazar-talk,’ said the priest. 

‘But he was always by my side,’ said the lama. ‘How should he know? I did 
not know.’ 

‘He will make a clever juggler when the old man is dead,’ muttered the priest 
to the headman. ‘What new trick is this?’ 

‘A sign. Give me a sign,’ thundered the old soldier suddenly. ‘If there were 
war my sons would have told me.’ 

“When all is ready, thy sons, doubt not, will be told. But it is a long road from 
thy sons to the man in whose hands these things lie.’ Kim warmed to the game, 
for it reminded him of experiences in the letter-carrying line, when, for the sake 
of a few pice, he pretended to know more than he knew. But now he was playing 
for larger things — the sheer excitement and the sense of power. He drew a 
new breath and went on. 

‘Old man, give me a sign. Do underlings order the goings of eight thousand 
redcoats — with guns?’ 

‘No.’ Still the old man answered as though Kim were an equal. 

‘Dost thou know who He is then that gives the order?’ 

‘T have seen Him.’ 

“To know again?’ 

‘I have known Him since he was a lieutenant in the topkhana’ (the Artillery). 

‘A tall man. A tall man with black hair, walking thus?’ Kim took a few paces 
in a stiff, wooden style. 

‘Ay. But that any one may have seen.’ The crowd were breathless-still through 
all this talk. 

‘That is true,’ said Kim. ‘But I will say more. Look now. First the great man 
walks thus. Then He thinks thus. (Kim drew a forefinger over his forehead and 


downwards till it came to rest by the angle of the jaw.) Anon He twitches his 
fingers thus. Anon He thrusts his hat under his left armpit.’ Kim illustrated the 
motion and stood like a stork. 

The old man groaned, inarticulate with amazement; and the crowd shivered. 

‘So — so — so. But what does He when He is about to give an order?’ 

‘He rubs the skin at the back of his neck — thus. Then falls one finger on the 
table and he makes a small sniffing noise through his nose. Then He speaks, 
saying: “Loose such and such a regiment. Call out such guns.” 

The old man rose stiffly and saluted. 


“For”: — Kim translated into the vernacular the clinching sentences he had 
heard in the dressing-room at Umballa — ’“For,” says He, “we should have 
done this long ago. It is not war — it is a chastisement. Snff!”‘ 


‘Enough. I believe. I have seen Him thus in the smoke of battles. Seen and 
heard. It is He!’ 

‘I saw no smoke’ — Kim’s voice shifted to the rapt sing-song of the wayside 
fortune-teller. ‘I saw this in darkness. First came a man to make things clear. 
Then came horsemen. Then came He, standing in a ring of light. The rest 
followed as I have said. Old man, have I spoken truth?’ 

‘It is He. Past all doubt it is He.’ 

The crowd drew a long, quavering breath, staring alternately at the old man, 
still at attention, and ragged Kim against the purple twilight. 

‘Said I not — said I not he was from the other world?’ cried the lama 
proudly. ‘He is the Friend of all the World. He is the Friend of the Stars!’ 

‘At least it does not concern us,’ a man cried. ‘O thou young soothsayer, if the 
gift abides with thee at all seasons, I have a red-spotted cow. She may be sister to 
thy Bull for aught I know — ’ 

‘Or I care,’ said Kim. ‘My Stars do not concern themselves with thy cattle.’ 

‘Nay, but she is very sick,’ a woman struck in. ‘My man is a buffalo, or he 
would have chosen his words better. Tell me if she recover?’ 

Had Kim been at all an ordinary boy, he would have carried on the play; but 
one does not know Lahore city, and least of all the faquirs by the Taksali Gate, 
for thirteen years without also knowing human nature. 

The priest looked at him sideways, something bitterly — a dry and blighting 
smile. 

‘Is there no priest then in the village? I thought I had seen a great one even 
now,’ cried Kim. 

‘Ay — but — ’ the woman began. 

‘But thou and thy husband hoped to get the cow cured for a handful of 
thanks.’ The shot told: they were notoriously the closest-fisted couple in the 


village. ‘It is not well to cheat the temples. Give a young calf to thy own priest, 
and, unless thy gods are angry past recall, she will give milk within a month.’ 

‘A master-beggar art thou,’ purred the priest approvingly. ‘Not the cunning of 
forty years could have done better. Surely thou hast made the old man rich?’ 

‘A little flour, a little butter and a mouthful of cardamoms,’ Kim retorted, 
flushed with the praise, but still cautious — ’does one grow rich on that? And, 
as thou canst see, he is mad. But it serves me while I learn the road at least.’ 

He knew what the faquirs of the Taksali Gate were like when they talked 
among themselves, and copied the very inflection of their lewd disciples. 

‘Is his Search, then, truth or a cloak to other ends? It may be treasure.’ 

‘He is mad — many times mad. There is nothing else.’ 

Here the old soldier hobbled up and asked if Kim would accept his hospitality 
for the night. The priest recommended him to do so, but insisted that the honour 
of entertaining the lama belonged to the temple — at which the lama smiled 
guilelessly. Kim glanced from one face to the other, and drew his own 
conclusions. 

‘Where is the money?’ he whispered, beckoning the old man off into the 
darkness. 

‘In my bosom. Where else?’ 

‘Give it me. Quietly and swiftly give it me.’ 

‘But why? Here is no ticket to buy.’ 

‘Am I thy chela, or am I not? Do I not safeguard thy old feet about the ways? 
Give me the money and at dawn I will return it.’ He slipped his hand above the 
lama’s girdle and brought away the purse. 

‘Be it so — be it so.’ The old man nodded his head. ‘This is a great and 
terrible world. I never knew there were so many men alive in it.’ 

Next morning the priest was in a very bad temper, but the lama was quite 
happy; and Kim had enjoyed a most interesting evening with the old man, who 
brought out his cavalry sabre and, balancing it on his dry knees, told tales of the 
Mutiny and young captains thirty years in their graves, till Kim dropped off to 
sleep. 

‘Certainly the air of this country is good,’ said the lama. ‘I sleep lightly, as do 
all old men; but last night I slept unwaking till broad day. Even now I am heavy.’ 

‘Drink a draught of hot milk,’ said Kim, who had carried not a few such 
remedies to opium-smokers of his acquaintance. ‘It is time to take the road 
again.’ 

‘The long road that overpasses all the rivers of Hind,’ said the lama gaily. ‘Let 
us go. But how thinkest thou, chela, to recompense these people, and especially 
the priest, for their great kindness? Truly they are but-parast, but in other lives, 


may be, they will receive enlightenment. A rupee to the temple? The thing 
within is no more than stone and red paint, but the heart of man we must 
acknowledge when and where it is good.’ 

‘Holy One, hast thou ever taken the road alone?’ Kim looked up sharply, like 
the Indian crows so busy about the fields. 

‘Surely, child: from Kulu to Pathankot — from Kulu, where my first chela 
died. When men were kind to us we made offerings, and all men were well- 
disposed throughout all the Hills.’ 

‘It is otherwise in Hind,’ said Kim drily. ‘Their gods are many-armed and 
malignant. Let them alone.’ 

‘I would set thee on thy road for a little, Friend of all the World — thou and 
thy yellow man.’ The old soldier ambled up the village street, all shadowy in the 
dawn, on a gaunt, scissor-hocked pony. ‘Last night broke up the fountains of 
remembrance in my so-dried heart, and it was as a blessing to me. Truly there is 
war abroad in the air. I smell it. See! I have brought my sword.’ 

He sat long-legged on the little beast, with the big sword at his side, — hand 
dropped on the pommel, — staring fiercely over the flat lands towards the 
north. “Tell me again how He showed in thy vision. Come up and sit behind me. 
The beast will carry two.’ 

‘I am this Holy One’s disciple,’ said Kim, as they cleared the village-gate. The 
villagers seemed almost sorry to be rid of them, but the priest’s farewell was 
cold and distant. He had wasted some opium on a man who carried no money. 

‘That is well spoken. I am not much used to holy men, but respect is always 


good. There is no respect in these days — not even when a Commissioner 
Sahib comes to see me. But why should one whose Star leads him to war follow 
a holy man?’ 


‘But he is a holy man,’ said Kim earnestly. ‘In truth, and in talk and in act, 
holy. He is not like the others. I have never seen such an one. We be not fortune- 
tellers, or jugglers, or beggars.’ 

‘Thou art not, that I can see; but I do not know that other. He marches well, 
though.’ 

The first freshness of the day carried the lama forward with long, easy, camel- 
like strides. He was deep in meditation, mechanically clicking his rosary. 

They followed the rutted and worn country road that wound across the flat 
between the great dark-green mango-groves, the line of the snow-capped 
Himalayas faint to the eastward. All India was at work in the fields, to the 
creaking of well-wheels, the shouting of ploughmen behind their cattle, and the 
clamour of the crows. Even the pony felt the good influence and almost broke 
into a trot as Kim laid a hand on the stirrup-leather. 


‘It repents me that I did not give a rupee to the shrine,’ said the lama on the 
last bead of his eighty-one. 

The old soldier growled in his beard, so that the lama for the first time was 
aware of him. 

“Seekest thou the River also?’ said he, turning. 

‘The day is new,’ was the reply. ‘What need of a river save to water at before 
sundown? I come to show thee a short lane to the Big Road.’ 

‘That is a courtesy to be remembered, O man of good will; but why the 
sword?’ 

The old soldier looked as abashed as a child interrupted in his game of make- 
believe. 


‘The sword,’ he said, fumbling it. ‘Oh, that was a fancy of mine — an old 
man’s fancy. Truly the police orders are that no man must bear weapons 
throughout Hind, but’ — he cheered up and slapped the hilt — all the 


constabeels hereabout know me.’ 

‘It is not a good fancy,’ said the lama. ‘What profit to kill men?’ 

‘Very little — as I know; but if evil men were not now and then slain it 
would not be a good world for weaponless dreamers. I do not speak without 
knowledge who have seen the land from Delhi south awash with blood.’ 

‘What madness was that, then?’ 

‘The Gods, who sent it for a plague, alone know. A madness ate into all the 
Army, and they turned against their officers. That was the first evil, but not past 
remedy if they had then held their hands. But they chose to kill the Sahibs’ wives 
and children. Then came the Sahibs from over the sea and called them to most 
strict account.’ 

‘Some such rumour, I believe, reached me once long ago. They called it the 
Black Year, as I remember.’ 

‘What manner of life hast thou led, not to know The Year? A rumour indeed! 
All earth knew, and trembled.’ 

‘Our earth never shook but once — upon the day that the Excellent One 
received Enlightenment.’ 

‘Umph! I saw Delhi shake at least; and Delhi is the navel of the world.’ 

‘So they turned against women and children? That was a bad deed, for which 
the punishment cannot be avoided.’ 

‘Many strove to do so, but with very small profit. I was then in a regiment of 
cavalry. It broke. Of six hundred and eighty sabres stood fast to their salt — 
how many think you? Three. Of whom I was one.’ 





He sat long-legged on the little beast, with the big sword at his side — 
hand dropped on the pommel — staring fiercely ever the flat Lands. . . 


‘The greater merit.’ 

‘Merit! We did not consider it merit in those days. My people, my friends, my 
brothers fell from me. They said: “The time of the English is accomplished. Let 
each strike out a little holding for himself.” But I had talked with the men of 
Sobraon, of Chillianwallah, of Moodkee and Ferozeshah. I said: “Abide a little 
and the wind turns. There is no blessing in this work.” In those days I rode 
seventy miles with an English memsahib and her babe on my saddle-bow. 
(Wow! That was a horse fit for a man!) I placed them in safety, and back came I 
to my officer — the one that was not killed of our five. “Give me work,” said I, 
“for I am an outcast among my own kin, and my cousin’s blood is wet on my 
sabre.” “Be content,” said he. “There is great work forward. When this madness 
is over there is a recompense.” ‘ 

‘Ay, there is a recompense when the madness is over, surely?’ the lama 
muttered half to himself. 

‘They did not hang medals in those days on all who by accident had heard a 
gun fired. No! In nineteen pitched battles was I; in six-and-forty skirmishes of 
horse; and in small affairs without number. Nine wounds I bear; a medal and 
four clasps and the medal of an Order, for my captains who are now generals, 


remembered me when the Kaiser-i-Hind had accomplished fifty years of her 
reign, and all the land rejoiced. They said: “Give him the order of Berittish 
India.” I carry it upon my neck now. I have also my jaghir (holding) from the 
hands of the State — a free gift to me and mine. The men of the old days — 
they are now Commissioners — come riding to me through the crops, — high 
upon horses so that all the village sees, — and we talk out the old skirmishes, 
one dead man’s name leading to another.’ 

‘And after?’ said the lama. 

‘Oh, afterwards they go away, but not before my village has seen.’ 

‘And at the last what wilt thou do?’ 

‘At the last I shall die.’ 

‘And after?’ 

‘Let the Gods order it. I have never pestered Them with prayers: I do not think 
they will pester me. Look you, I have noticed in my long life that those who 
eternally break in upon Those Above with complaints and reports and 
bellowings and weepings are presently sent for in haste, as our colonel used to 
send for slack-jawed down-country men who talked too much. No, I have never 
wearied the Gods. They will remember this, and give me a quiet place where I 
can drive my lance in the shade, and wait to welcome my sons: I have no less 
than three — ressaldar-majors all — in the regiments.’ 

‘And they likewise, bound upon the Wheel, go forth from life to life — from 
despair to despair,’ said the lama below his breath, ‘hot, uneasy, snatching.’ 

‘Ay,’ the old soldier chuckled. ‘Three ressaldar-majors in three regiments. 
Gamblers a little, but so am I. They must be well mounted; and one cannot take 
the horses as in the old days one took women. Well, well, my holding can pay 
for all. How thinkest thou? It is a well-watered strip, but my men cheat me. I do 
not know how to ask save at the lance’s point. Ugh! I grow angry and I curse 
them, and they feign penitence, but behind my back I know they call me a 
toothless old ape.’ 

‘Hast thou never desired any other thing?’ 

Yes — yes — a thousand times! A straight back and a close-clinging knee 
once more; a quick wrist and a keen eye; and the marrow that makes a man. Oh, 
the old days — the good days of my strength!’ 

‘That strength is weakness.’ 

‘It has turned so; but fifty years since I could have proved it otherwise,’ the 
old soldier retorted, driving his stirrup-edge into the pony’s lean flank. 

‘But I know a River of great healing.’ 

‘I have drunk Gunga-water to the edge of dropsy. All she gave me was a flux, 
and no sort of strength.’ 


‘It is not Gunga. The River that I know washes from all taint of sin. 
Ascending the far bank one is assured of Freedom. I do not know thy life, but 
thy face is the face of the honourable and courteous. Thou hast clung to thy Way, 
rendering fidelity when it was hard to give, in that Black Year of which I now 
remember other tales. Enter now upon the Middle Way, which is the path to 
Freedom. Hear the Most Excellent Law, and do not follow dreams.’ 

‘Speak then, old man,’ the soldier smiled, half saluting. ‘We be all babblers at 
our age.’ 

The lama squatted under the shade of a mango, whose shadow played 
checkerwise over his face; the soldier sat stiffly on the pony; and Kim, making 
sure that there were no snakes, lay down in the crotch of the twisted roots. 

There was a drowsy buzz of small life in hot sunshine, a cooing of doves, and 
a sleepy drone of well-wheels across the fields. Slowly and impressively the 
lama began. At the end of ten minutes the old soldier slid from his pony, to hear 
better as he said, and sat with the reins round his wrist. The lama’s voice 
faltered — the periods lengthened. Kim was busy watching a gray squirrel. 
When the little scolding bunch of fur, close pressed to the branch, disappeared, 
preacher and audience were fast asleep, the old officer’s strong-cut head 
pillowed on his arm, the lama’s thrown back against the tree hole, where it 
showed like yellow ivory. A naked child toddled up, stared, and, moved by some 
quick impulse of reverence made a solemn little obeisance before the lama — 
only the child was so short and fat that it toppled over sideways, and Kim 
laughed at the sprawling, chubby legs. The child, scared and indignant, yelled 
aloud. 

‘Hai! Hai!’ said the soldier leaping to his feet. ‘What is it? What orders? . . . It 
is... a child! I dreamed it was an alarm. Little one — little one — do not cry. 
Have I slept? That was discourteous indeed!’ 

‘T fear! I am afraid!’ roared the child. 

‘What is it to fear? Two old men and a boy? How wilt thou ever make a 
soldier, Princeling?’ 

The lama had waked too, but, taking no direct notice of the child, clicked his 
rosary. 

‘What is that?’ said the child, stopping a yell midway. ‘I have never seen such 
things. Give them me.’ 

‘Aha,’ said the lama, smiling, and trailing a loop of it on the grass: 


‘This is a handful of cardamoms, 
This is a lump of ghi: 
This is millet and chillies and rice, 


A supper for thee and me!’ 


The child shrieked with joy, and snatched at the dark, glancing beads. 

‘Oho!’ said the old soldier. ‘Whence had thou that song, despiser of this 
world?’ 

‘T learned it in Pathankot — sitting on a door-step,’ said the lama shyly. ‘It is 
good to be kind to babes.’ 

‘As I remember, before the sleep came on us, thou hadst told me that marriage 
and bearing were darkeners of the true light, stumbling-blocks upon the way. Do 
children drop from heaven in thy country? Is it the Way to sing them songs?’ 

‘No man is all perfect,’ said the lama gravely, recoiling the rosary. ‘Run now 
to thy mother, little one.’ 

‘Hear him!’ said the soldier to Kim. ‘He is ashamed for that he has made a 
child happy. There was a very good householder lost in thee, my brother. Hai, 
child!’ He threw it a pice. ‘Sweetmeats are always sweet.’ And as the little figure 
capered away into the sunshine: ‘They grow up and become men. Holy One, I 
grieve that I slept in the midst of thy preaching. Forgive me.’ 

“We be two old men,’ said the lama. “The fault is mine. I listened to thy talk of 
the world and its madness, and one fault led to the next.’ 

‘Hear him! What harm do thy Gods suffer from play with a babe? And that 
song was very well sung. Let us go on and I will sing thee the song of Nikal 
Seyn before Delhi — the old song.’ 

And they fared out from the gloom of the mango tope, the old man’s high, 
shrill voice ringing across the field, as wail by long-drawn wail he unfolded the 
story of Nikal Seyn (Nicholson) — the song that men sing in the Punjab to this 
day. Kim was delighted, and the lama listened with deep interest. 

‘Ahi! Nikal Seyn is dead — he died before Delhi! Lances of North take 
vengeance for Nikal Seyn.’ He quavered it out to the end, marking the trills with 
the flat of his sword on the pony’s rump. 

‘And now we come to the Big Road,’ said he, after receiving the compliments 
of Kim; for the lama was markedly silent. ‘It is long since I have ridden this way, 
but thy boy’s talk stirred me. See, Holy One — the Great Road which is the 
backbone of all Hind. For the most part it is shaded, as here, with four lines of 
trees; the middle road — all hard — takes the quick traffic. In the days before 
rail-carriages the Sahibs travelled up and down here in hundreds. Now there are 
only country-carts and such like. Left and right is the rougher road for the heavy 
carts — grain and cotton and timber, bhoosa, lime and hides. A man goes in 
safety here — for at every few kos is a police-station. The police are thieves 
and extortioners (I myself would patrol it with cavalry — young recruits under 


a strong captain), but at least they do not suffer any rivals. All castes and kinds 
of men move here. Look! Brahmins and chumars, bankers and tinkers, barbers 
and bunnias, pilgrims and potters — all the world going and coming. It is to me 
as a river from which I am withdrawn like a log after a flood.’ 

And truly the Grand Trunk Road is a wonderful spectacle. It runs straight, 
bearing without crowding India’s traffic for fifteen hundred miles — sucha 
river of life as nowhere else exists in the world. They looked at the green-arched, 
shade-flecked length of it, the white breadth speckled with slow-pacing folk; and 
the two-roomed police-station opposite. 

‘Who bears arms against the law?’ a constable called out laughingly, as he 
caught sight of the soldier’s sword, ‘Are not the police enough to destroy evil- 
doers?’ 

‘It was because of the police I bought it,’ was the answer. ‘Does all go well in 
Hind?’ 

‘Ressaldar Sahib, all goes well.’ 

‘I am like an old tortoise, look you, who puts his head out from the bank and 
draws it in again. Ay, this is the road of Hindustan. All men come by this 
way... 

‘Son of a swine, is the soft part of the road meant for thee to scratch thy back 
upon? Father of all the daughters of shame and husband of ten thousand 
virtueless ones, thy mother was devoted to a devil, being led thereto by her 
mother; thy aunts have never had a nose for seven generations! Thy sister — 
What owl’s folly told thee to draw thy carts across the road? A broken wheel? 
Then take a broken head and put the two together at leisure!’ 

The voice and a venomous whip-cracking came out of a pillar of dust fifty 
yards away, where a cart had broken down. A thin, high Kattiwar mare, with 
eyes and nostrils aflame, rocketed out of the jam, snorting and wincing as her 
rider bent her across the road in chase of a shouting man. He was tall and gray- 
bearded, sitting the almost mad beast as a piece of her, and scientifically lashing 
his victim between plunges. 

The old man’s face lit with pride. ‘My child!’ said he briefly, and strove to rein 
the pony’s neck to a fitting arch. 

‘Am I to be beaten before the police?’ cried the carter. ‘Justice! I will have 
Justice — ’ 

‘Am I to be blocked by a shouting ape who upsets ten thousand sacks under a 
young horse’s nose? That is the way to ruin a mare.’ 

‘He speaks truth. He speaks truth. But she follows her man close,’ said the old 
man. The carter ran under the wheels of his cart and thence threatened all sorts 
of vengeance. 


‘They are strong men, thy sons,’ said the policeman serenely, picking his 
teeth. 

The horseman delivered one last vicious cut with his whip and came on at a 
canter. 

‘My father!’ He reined back ten yards and dismounted. 

The old man was off his pony in an instant, and they embraced as do father 
and son in the East. 


CHAPTER IV 


Good Luck, she is never a lady, 

But the cursedest quean alive. 
Tricksy, wincing, and jady — 

Kittle to lead or drive. 

Greet her — she’s hailing a stranger! 
Meet her — she’s busking to leave! 
Let her alone for a shrew to the bone 
And the hussy comes plucking your sleeve! 
Largesse! Largesse, O Fortune! 

Give or hold at your will 

If I’ve no care for Fortune, 

Fortune must follow me still! 

‘The Wishing Caps.’ 


THEN, lowering their voices, they spoke together. Kim came to rest under a 
tree, but the lama tugged impatiently at his elbow. 

‘Let us go on. The River is not here.’ 

‘Hai mai? Have we not walked enough for a little? Our River will not run 
away. Patience, and he will give us a dole.’ 

‘That,’ said the old soldier suddenly, ‘is the Friend of the Stars. He brought me 
the news yesterday. Having seen the very man Himself, in a vision, giving orders 
for the war.’ 

‘Hm!’ said his son, all deep in his broad chest. ‘He came by a bazar-rumour 
and made profit of it.’ 

His father laughed. ‘At least he did not ride to me begging for a new charger 
and the gods know how many rupees. Are thy brothers’ regiments also under 
orders?’ 

‘I do not know. I took leave and came swiftly to thee in case — 

‘In case they ran before thee to beg. O gamblers and spendthrifts all! But thou 
hast never yet ridden in a charge. A good horse is needed there, truly. A good 
follower and a good pony also for the marching. Let us see — let us see.’ He 
thrummed on the pommel. 

‘This is no place to cast accounts in, my father. Let us go to thy house.’ 

‘At least pay the boy then: I have no pice with me, and he brought auspicious 
news. Ho! Friend of all the World, a war is toward as thou hast said.’ 

‘Nay, as I know, the war,’ returned Kim composedly. 


’ 


‘Eh?’ said the lama, fingering his beads, all eager for the road. 

‘My master does not trouble the Stars for hire. We brought the news — bear 
witness we brought the news, and now we go.’ Kim half-crooked his hand at his 
side. 

The son tossed a silver coin through the sunlight, grumbling something about 
beggars and jugglers. It was a four-anna piece, and would feed them well for 
some days. The lama, seeing the flash of the metal, droned a blessing. 

‘Go thy way, Friend of all the World,’ piped the old soldier, wheeling his 
scrawny mount. ‘For once in all my days I have met a true prophet — who was 
not in the Army.’ 

Father and son swung round together: the old man sitting as erect as the 
younger. 

A Punjabi constable in yellow linen trousers slouched across the road. He had 
seen the money pass. 

‘Halt!’ he cried in impressive English. ‘Know ye not that there is a takkus of 
two annas a head, which is four annas, on those who enter the road from this 
side-road. It is the order of the Sirkar, and the money is spent for the planting of 
trees and the beautification of the ways.’ 

‘And the bellies of the police,’ said Kim, skipping out of arm’s reach. 
‘Consider for a while, man with a mud head. Think you we came from the 
nearest pond like the frog, thy father-in-law. Hast thou ever heard the name of 
thy brother?’ 

‘And who was he? Leave the boy alone,’ cried a senior constable, immensely 
delighted, as he squatted down to smoke his pipe in the veranda. 

‘He took a label from a bottle of belaitee-pani (soda-water), and, affixing it to 
a bridge, collected taxes for a month from those who passed, saying that it was 
the Sirkar’s order. Then came an Englishman and broke his head. Ah, brother, I 
am a town-crow, not a village-crow!’ 

The policeman drew back abashed, and Kim hooted at him all down the road. 

“Was there ever such a disciple as I?’ he cried merrily to the lama. ‘All earth 
would have picked thy bones within ten mile of Lahore city if I had not guarded 
thee.’ 

‘I consider in my own mind whether thou art a spirit, sometimes, or 
sometimes an evil imp,’ said the lama, smiling slowly. 

‘T am thy chela.’ Kim dropped into step at his side — that indescribable gait 
of the long-distance tramp all the world over. 

‘Now let us walk,’ muttered the lama, and to the click of his rosary they 
walked in silence mile upon mile. The lama, as usual, was deep in meditation, 
but Kim’s bright eyes were open wide. This broad, smiling river of life, he 


considered, was a vast improvement on the cramped and crowded Lahore streets. 
There were new people and new sights at every stride — castes he knew and 
castes that were altogether out of his experience. 

They met a troop of long-haired, strong-scented Sansis with baskets of lizards 
and other unclean food on their backs, their lean dogs sniffing at their heels. 
These people kept their own side of the road, moving at a quick, furtive jog-trot, 
and all other castes gave them ample room; for the Sansi is deep pollution. 
Behind them, walking wide and stiffly across the strong shadows, the memory of 
his leg-irons still on him, strode one newly released from the jail; his full 
stomach and shiny skin to prove that the Government fed its prisoners better 
than most honest men could feed themselves. Kim knew that walk well, and 
made broad jest of it as they passed. Then an Akali, a wild-eyed, wild-haired 
Sikh devotee in the blue-checked clothes of his faith, with polished-steel quoits 
glistening on the cone of his tall blue turban, stalked past, returning from a visit 
to one of the independent Sikh States, where he had been singing the ancient 
glories of the Khalsa to College-trained princelings in top-boots and white-cord 
breeches. Kim was careful not to irritate that man; for the Akali’s temper is short 
and his arm quick. Here and there they met or were overtaken by the gaily 
dressed crowds of whole villages turning out to some local fair; the women, with 
their babes on their hips, walking behind the men, the older boys prancing on 
sticks of sugar-cane, dragging rude brass models of locomotives such as they sell 
for a halfpenny, or flashing the sun into the eyes of their betters from cheap toy 
mirrors. One could see at a glance what each had bought; and if there were any 
doubt it needed only to watch the wives comparing, brown arm against brown 
arm, the newly purchased dull glass bracelets that come from the North-West. 
These merry-makers stepped slowly, calling one to the other and stopping to 
haggle with sweetmeat-sellers, or to make a prayer before one of the wayside 
shrines — sometimes Hindu, sometimes Mussalman — which the low caste of 
both creeds share with beautiful impartiality. A solid line of blue, rising and 
falling like the back of a caterpillar in haste, would swing up through the 
quivering dust and trot past to a chorus of quick cackling. That was a gang of 
changars — the women who have taken all the embankments of all the 
Northern railways under their charge — a flat-footed, big-bosomed, strong- 
limbed, blue-petticoated clan of earth-carriers, hurrying north on news of a job, 
and wasting no time by the road. They belong to the caste whose men do not 
count, and they walked with squared elbows, swinging hips, and heads on high, 
as suits women who carry heavy weights. A little later a marriage procession 
would strike into the Grand Trunk with music and shoutings, and a smell of 
marigold and jasmine stronger even than the reek of the dust. One could see the 


bride’s litter, a blur of red and tinsel, staggering through the haze, while the 
bridegroom’s bewreathed pony turned aside to snatch a mouthful from a passing 
fodder-cart. Then Kim would join the Kentish-fire of good wishes and bad jokes, 
wishing the couple a hundred sons and no daughters, as the saying is. Still more 
interesting and more to be shouted over it was when a strolling juggler with 
some half-trained monkeys, or a panting, feeble bear, or a woman who tied 
goats’ horns to her feet, and with these danced on a slack-rope, set the horses to 
shying and the women to shrill, long-drawn quavers of amazement. 

The lama never raised his eyes. He did not note the money-lender on his 
goose-rumped pony, hastening along to collect the cruel interest; or the long- 
shouting, deep-voiced little mob — still in military formation — of native 
soldiers on leave, rejoicing to be rid of their breeches and puttees, and saying the 
most outrageous things to the most respectable women in sight. Even the seller 
of Ganges-water he did not see, and Kim expected that he would at least buy a 
bottle of that precious stuff. He looked steadily at the ground, and strode as 
steadily hour after hour, his soul busied elsewhere. But Kim was in the seventh 
heaven of joy. The Grand Trunk at this point was built on an embankment to 
guard against winter floods from the foothills, so that one walked, as it were, a 
little above the country, along a stately corridor, seeing all India spread out to left 
and right. It was beautiful to behold the many-yoked grain and cotton waggons 
crawling over the country-roads: one could hear their axles, complaining a mile 
away, coming nearer, till with shouts and yells and bad words they climbed up 
the steep incline and plunged on to the hard main road, carter reviling carter. It 
was equally beautiful to watch the people, little clumps of red and blue and pink 
and white and saffron, turning aside to go to their own villages, dispersing and 
growing small by twos and threes across the level plain. Kim felt these things, 
though he could not give tongue to his feelings, and so contented himself with 
buying peeled sugar-cane and spitting the pith generously about his path. From 
time to time the lama took snuff, and at last Kim could endure the silence no 
longer. 

‘This is a good land — the land of the South!’ said he. ‘The air is good; the 
water is good. Eh?’ 

‘And they are all bound upon the Wheel,’ said the lama. ‘Bound from life after 
life. To none of these has the Way been shown.’ He shook himself back to this 
world. 

‘And now we have walked a weary way,’ said Kim. ‘Surely we shall soon 
come to a parao (a resting-place). Shall we stay there? Look, the sun is sloping.’ 

‘Who will receive us this evening?’ 

‘That is all one. This country is full of good folk. Besides,’ — he sunk his 


voice beneath a whisper, — ’we have money.’ 

The crowd thickened as they neared the resting-place which marked the end of 
their day’s journey. A line of stalls selling very simple food and tobacco, a stack 
of firewood, a police-station, a well, a horse-trough, a few trees, and, under 
them, some trampled ground dotted with the black ashes of old fires, are all that 
mark a parao on the Grand Trunk; if you except the beggars and the crows — 
both hungry. 

By this time the sun was driving broad golden spokes through the lower 
branches of the mango trees; the parakeets and doves were coming home in their 
hundreds; the chattering, gray-backed Seven Sisters, talking over the day’s 
adventures, walked back and forth in twos and threes almost under the feet of the 
travellers; and shufflings and scufflings in the branches showed that the bats 
were ready to go out on the night-picket. Swiftly the light gathered itself 
together, painted for an instant the faces and the cart-wheels and the bullocks’ 
horns as red as blood. Then the night fell, changing the touch of the air, drawing 
a low, even haze, like a gossamer veil of blue, across the face of the country, and 
bringing out, keen and distinct, the smell of wood-smoke and cattle and the good 
scent of wheaten cakes cooked on ashes. The evening patrol hurried out of the 
police-station with important coughings and reiterated orders; and a live charcoal 
ball in the cup of a wayside carter’s hookah glowed red while Kim’s eye 
mechanically watched the last flicker of the sun on the brass tweezers. 





The Lama and Kim walked a little to one side; Kim chewing his stick of 
sugar-cane, and making way for no one under the status of a priest. 


The life of the parao was very like that of the Kashmir Serai on a small scale. 
Kim dived into the happy Asiatic disorder which, if you only allow time, will 
bring you everything that a simple man needs. 

His wants were few, because, since the lama had no caste scruples, cooked 
food from the nearest stall would serve; but, for luxury’s sake, Kim bought a 
handful of dung-cakes to build a fire. All about, coming and going round the 
little flames, men cried for oil, or grain, or sweetmeats, or tobacco, jostling one 
another while they waited their turn at the well; and under the men’s voices you 
heard from halted, shuttered carts the high squeals and giggles of women whose 
faces should not be seen in public. 

Nowadays, well-educated natives are of opinion that when their womenfolk 
travel — and they visit a good deal — it is better to take them quickly by rail 
in a properly screened compartment; and that custom is spreading. But there are 
always those of the old rock who hold by the use of their forefathers; and, above 
all, there are always the old women, — more conservative than the men, — 
who toward the end of their days go a pilgrimage. They, being withered and 
undesirable, do not, under certain circumstances, object to unveiling. After their 
long seclusion, during which they have always been in business touch with a 
thousand outside interests, they love the bustle and stir of the open road, the 
gatherings at the shrines, and the infinite possibilities of gossip with like-minded 
dowagers. Very often it suits a long-suffering family that a strong-tongued, iron- 
willed old lady should disport herself about India in this fashion; for certainly 
pilgrimage is grateful to the Gods. So all about India, in the most remote places, 
as in the most public, you find some knot of grizzled servitors in nominal charge 
of an old lady who is more or less curtained and hid away in a bullock-cart. Such 
men are staid and discreet, and when a European or a high-caste native is near 
will net their charge with most elaborate precautions; but in the ordinary 
haphazard chances of pilgrimage the precautions are not taken. The old lady is, 
after all, intensely human, and lives to look upon life. 

Kim marked down a gaily ornamented ruth or family bullock-cart, with a 
broidered canopy of two domes, like a double-humped camel, which had just 
been drawn into the parao. Eight men made its retinue, and two of the eight were 
armed with rusty sabres — sure signs that they followed a person of distinction, 
for the common folk do not bear arms. An increasing cackle of complaints, 
orders, and jests, and what to a European would have been bad language, came 
from behind the curtains. Here was evidently a woman used to command. 

Kim looked over the retinue critically. Half of them were thin-legged, gray- 
bearded Ooryas from down country. The other half were duffle-clad, felt-hatted 
hillmen of the North: and that mixture told its own tale, even if he had not 


overheard the incessant sparring between the two divisions. The old lady was 
going south on a visit — probably to a rich relative, most probably to a son-in- 
law, who had sent up an escort as a mark of respect. The hillmen would be of her 
own people — Kulu or Kangra folk. It was quite clear that she was not taking 
her daughter down to be wedded, or the curtains would have been laced home 
and the guard would have allowed no one near the car. A merry and a high- 
spirited dame, thought Kim, balancing the dung-cake in one hand, the cooked 
food in the other, and piloting the lama with a nudging shoulder. Something 
might be made out of the meeting. The lama would give him no help, but, as a 
conscientious chela, Kim was delighted to beg for two. 

He built his fire as close to the cart as he dared, waiting for one of the escort 
to order him away. The lama dropped wearily to the ground, much as a heavy 
fruit-eating bat cowers, and returned to his rosary. 

‘Stand farther off, beggar!’ The order was shouted in broken Hindustanee by 
one of the hillmen. 

‘Huh! It is only a pahari’ (a hillman), said Kim over his shoulder. ‘Since when 
have the hill-asses owned all Hindustan?’ 

The retort was a swift and brilliant sketch of Kim’s pedigree for three 
generations. 

‘Ah!’ Kim’s voice was sweeter than ever, as he broke the dung-cake into fit 
pieces. ‘In my country we call that the beginning of love-talk.’ 

A harsh, thin cackle behind the curtains put the hillman on his mettle for a 
second shot. 

‘Not so bad — not so bad,’ said Kim with calm. ‘But have a care, my 
brother, lest we — we, I say — be minded to give a curse or so in return. And 
our curses have the knack of biting home.’ 

The Ooryas laughed; the hillman sprang forward threateningly; the lama 
suddenly raised his head, bringing his huge tam-o’-shanter cap into the full light 
of Kim’s new-started fire. 

‘What is it?’ said he. 

The man halted as though struck to stone. ‘I — I — am saved from a great 
sin,’ he stammered. 

‘The foreigner has found him a priest at last,’ whispered one of the Ooryas. 

‘Hai! Why is that beggar-brat not well beaten?’ the old woman cried. 

The hillman drew back to the cart and whispered something to the curtain. 
There was dead silence, then a muttering. 

‘This goes well,’ thought Kim, pretending neither to see nor hear. 

‘When — when — he has eaten,’ — the hillman fawned on Kim — ’it 
— it is requested that the Holy One will do the honour to talk to one who would 


speak to him.’ 

‘After he has eaten he will sleep,’ Kim returned loftily. He could not quite see 
what new turn the game had taken, but stood resolute to profit by it. ‘Now, I will 
get him his food.’ The last sentence, spoken loudly, ended with a sigh as of 
faintness. 

‘I — I myself and the others of my people will look to that — if it is 
permitted.’ 

‘It is permitted,’ said Kim, more loftily than ever. ‘Holy One, these people will 
bring us food.’ 

‘The land is good. All the country of the South is good — a great and a 
terrible world,’, mumbled the lama drowsily. 

‘Let him sleep,’ said Kim, ‘but look to it that we are well fed when he wakes. 
He is a very holy man.’ 

Again one of the Ooryas said something contemptuously. 

‘He is not a faquir. He is not a down-country beggar,’ Kim went on severely, 
addressing the stars. ‘He is the most holy of holy men. He is above all castes. I 
am his chela.’ 

‘Come here!’ said the flat thin voice behind the curtain; and Kim came, 
conscious that eyes he could not see were staring at him. One skinny brown 
finger heavy with rings lay on the edge of the cart, and the talk went this way: 

‘Who is that one?’ 

‘An exceedingly holy one. He comes from far off. He comes from Tibet.’ 

“Where in Tibet?’ 

‘From behind the snows — from a very far place. He knows the stars; he 
makes horoscopes; he reads nativities. But he does not do this for money. He 
does it for kindness and great charity. I am his disciple. I am called also the 
Friend of the Stars.’ 

‘Thou art no hillman.’ 

‘Ask him. He will tell thee I was sent to him from the stars to show him an 
end to his pilgrimage.’ 

‘Humph! Consider, brat, that I am an old woman and not altogether a fool. 
Lamas I know, and to these I give reverence, but thou art no more a lawful chela 
than this my finger is the pole of this waggon. Thou art a casteless Hindu — a 
bold and unblushing beggar, attached, belike, to the Holy One for the sake of 
gain.’ 

‘Do we not all work for gain?’ Kim changed his tone promptly to match that 
altered voice. ‘I have heard’ — this was a bow drawn at a venture — ’I have 
heard — ’ 

“What hast thou heard?’ she snapped, rapping with the finger. 


‘Nothing that I well remember, but some talk in the bazars, which is doubtless 
a lie, that even Rajahs — small hill Rajahs — ’ 

‘But none the less of good Rajput blood.’ 

‘Assuredly of good blood. That these even sell the more comely of their 
womenfolk for gain. Down south they sell them — to zemindars and such-all of 
Oudh.’ 

If there be one thing in the world that the small hill Rajahs deny it is just this 
charge; but it happens to be one thing that the bazars believe, when they discuss 
the mysterious slave-traffics of India. The old lady explained to Kim, in a tense, 
indignant whisper, precisely what manner and fashion of malignant liar he was. 
Had Kim hinted this when she was a girl, he would have been pommelled to 
death that same evening by an elephant. This was perfectly true. 

‘Ahai! I am only a beggar’s brat, as the Eye of Beauty has said,’ he wailed in 
extravagant terror. 

‘Eye of Beauty, forsooth! Who am I that thou shouldst fling beggar- 
endearments at me?’ And yet she laughed at the long-forgotten word. ‘Forty 
years ago that might have been said, and not without truth. Ay, thirty years ago. 
But it is the fault of this gadding up and down Hind that a king’s widow must 
jostle all the scum of the land, and be made a mock by beggars.’ 

‘Great Queen,’ said Kim promptly, for he heard her shaking with indignation, 
‘I am even what the Great Queen says I am; but none the less is my master holy. 
He has not yet heard the Great Queen’s order that — ’ 

‘Order? I order a Holy One — a Teacher of the Law — to come and speak 
to a woman? Never!’ 

‘Pity my stupidity. I thought it was given as an order — 

‘Tt was not. It was a petition. Does this make all clear?’ 

A silver coin clicked on the edge of the cart. Kim took it and salaamed 
profoundly. The old lady recognised that, as the eyes and the ears of the lama, he 
was to be propitiated. 

‘T am but the Holy One’s disciple. When he has eaten perhaps he will come.’ 

‘Oh, villain and shameless rogue!’ The jewelled forefinger shook itself at him 
reprovingly; but he could hear the old lady’s chuckle. 

‘Nay, what is it?’ he said, dropping into his most caressing and confidential 
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tone — the one, he well knew, that few could resist. ‘Is — is there any need of 
a son in thy family? Speak freely, for we priests — ’ That last was a direct 
plagiarism from a faquir by the Taksali Gate. 

‘We priests! Thou art not yet old enough to — ’ She checked the joke with 


another laugh. ‘Believe me, now and again, we women, O priest, think of other 
matters than sons. Moreover, my daughter has borne her man-child.’ 


“Two arrows in the quiver are better than one; and three are better still.’ Kim 
quoted the proverb with a meditative cough, looking discreetly earthward. 

‘True — oh, true. But perhaps that will come. Certainly those down-country 
Brahmins are utterly useless. I sent gifts and monies and gifts again to them and 
they prophesied.’ 

‘Ah,’ drawled Kim, with infinite contempt, ‘they prophesied!’ A professional 
could have done no better. 

‘And it was not till I remembered my own Gods that my prayers were heard. I 
chose an auspicious hour, and — perhaps thy Holy One has heard of the Abbot 
of the Lung-Cho lamassery. It was to him I put the matter, and behold in the due 
time all came about as I desired. The Brahmin in the house of the father of my 
daughter’s son has since said that it was through his prayers — which is a little 
error that I will explain to him when we reach our journey’s end. And so 
afterwards I go to Buddh Gaya, to make shraddha for the father of my children.’ 

‘Thither go we.’ 

‘Doubly auspicious,’ chirruped the old lady. ‘A second son at least!’ 

‘O Friend of all the World!’ The lama had waked, and, simply as a child 
bewildered in a strange bed, called for Kim. 

‘I come! I come, Holy One!’ He dashed to the fire, where he found the lama 
already surrounded by dishes of food, the hillmen visibly adoring him and the 
Southerners looking sourly. 

‘Go back! Withdraw!’ Kim cried. ‘Do we eat publicly like dogs?’ They 
finished the meal in silence, each turned a little from the other, and Kim topped 
it with a native-made cigarette. 

‘Have I not said an hundred times that the South is a good land? Here is a 
virtuous and high-born widow of a Hill Rajah on pilgrimage, she says, to Buddh 
Gaya. She it is sends us those dishes; and when thou art well rested she would 
speak to thee.’ 

‘Is this also thy work?’ The lama dipped deep into his snuff-gourd. 

‘Who else watched over thee since our wonderful journey began?’ Kim’s eyes 
danced in his head as he blew the rank smoke through his nostrils and stretched 
him on the dusty ground. ‘Have I failed to oversee thy comforts, Holy One?’ 

‘A blessing on thee.’ The lama inclined his solemn head. ‘I have known many 
men in my so long life, and disciples not a few. But to none among men, if so be 
thou art woman-born, has my heart gone out as it has to thee — thoughtful, 
wise, and courteous, but something of a small imp.’ 

‘And I have never seen such a priest as thou.’ Kim considered the benevolent 
yellow face wrinkle by wrinkle. ‘It is less than three days since we took road 
together, and it is as though it were a hundred years.’ 


‘Perhaps in a former life it was permitted that I should have rendered thee 
some service. May be’ — he smiled — ’I freed thee from a trap; or, having 
caught thee on a hook in the days when I was not enlightened, cast thee back 
into the river.’ 

‘May be,’ said Kim quietly. He had heard this sort of speculation again and 
again, from the mouths of many whom the English would not consider 
imaginative. ‘Now, as regards that woman in the bullock-cart, I think she needs a 
second son for her daughter.’ 

‘That is no part of the Way,’ sighed the lama. ‘But at least she is from the 
Hills. Ah, the Hills, and the snow of the Hills!’ 

He rose and stalked to the cart. Kim would have given his ears to come too, 
but the lama did not invite him; and the few words he caught were in an 
unknown tongue, for they spoke some common speech of the mountains. The 
woman seemed to ask questions which the lama turned over in his mind before 
answering. Now and again he heard the sing-song cadence of a Chinese 
quotation. It was a strange picture that Kim watched between drooped eyelids. 
The lama, very straight and erect, the deep folds of his yellow clothing slashed 
with black in the light of the parao fires precisely as a knotted tree-trunk is 
slashed with the shadow of the long sun, addressed a tinsel and lacquered ruth 
which burned like a many-coloured jewel in the same uncertain light. The 
patterns on the gold-worked curtains ran up and down, melting and re-forming 
as the folds shook and quivered to the night wind; and when the talk grew more 
earnest the jewelled forefinger snapped out little sparks of light between the 
embroideries. Behind the cart was a wall of uncertain darkness speckled with 
little flames and alive with half-caught forms and faces and shadows. The voices 
of early evening had settled down to one soothing hum whose deepest note was 
the steady chumping of the bullocks above their chopped straw, and whose 
highest was the tinkle of a Bengali dancing-girl’s sitar. Most men had eaten and 
pulled deep at their gurgling, grunting hookahs, which in full blast sound like 
bull-frogs. 

At last the lama returned. A hillman walked behind him with a wadded cotton- 
quilt and spread it carefully by the fire. 

‘She deserves ten thousand grandchildren,’ thought Kim. ‘None the less, but 
for me, these gifts would not have come.’ 

‘A virtuous woman — and a wise one.’ The lama slackened off, joint by 
joint, like a slow camel. “The world is full of charity to those who follow the 
Way.’ He flung a fair half of the quilt over Kim. 

‘And what said she?’ Kim rolled up in his share of it. 

‘She asked me many questions and propounded many problems — the most 


of which were idle tales which she had heard from devil-serving priests who 
pretend to follow the Way. Some I answered, and some I said were foolish. 
Many wear the Robe, but few keep the Way.’ 

‘True. That is true.’ Kim used the thoughtful, conciliatory tone of those who 
wish to draw confidences. 

‘But by her lights she is most right-minded. She desires greatly that we should 
go with her to Buddh Gaya; her road being ours, as I understand, for many days’ 
journey to the southward.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘Patience a little. To this I said that my Search came before all things. She had 
heard many foolish legends, but this great truth of my River she had never heard. 
Such are the priests of the lower hills! She knew the Abbot of Lung-Cho, but she 
did not know of my River — nor the tale of the Arrow.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘I spoke therefore of the Search, and of the Way, and of matters that were 
profitable; she desiring only that I should accompany her and make prayer for a 
second son.’ 

‘Aha! “We women” do not think of anything save children,’ said Kim sleepily. 

‘Now, since our roads run together for a while, I do not see that we in any way 
depart from our Search if so be we accompany her — at least as far as — I 
have forgotten the name of the city.’ 

‘Ohe!’ said Kim, turning and speaking in a sharp whisper to one of the Ooryas 
a few yards away. ‘Where is your master’s house?’ 

‘A little behind Saharunpore, among the fruit gardens.’ He named the village. 

‘That was the place,’ said the lama. ‘So far, at least, we can go with her.’ 

‘Flies go to carrion,’ said the Oorya, in an abstracted voice. 

‘For the sick cow a crow; for the sick man a Brahmin.’ Kim breathed the 
proverb impersonally to the shadow-tops of the trees overhead. 

The Oorya grunted and held his peace. 

‘So then we go with her, Holy One?’ 

‘Is there any reason against? I can still step aside and try all the rivers that the 
road overpasses. She desires that I should come. She very greatly desires it.’ 

Kim stifled a laugh in the quilt. When once that imperious old lady had 
recovered from her natural awe of a lama he thought it probable that she would 
be worth listening to. 

He was nearly asleep when the lama suddenly quoted a proverb: “The 
husbands of the talkative have a great reward hereafter.’ Then Kim heard him 
snuff thrice, and dozed off, still laughing. 

The diamond-bright dawn woke men and crows and bullocks together. Kim 


sat up and yawned, shook himself, and thrilled with delight. This was seeing the 
world in real truth; this was life as he would have it — bustling and shouting, 
the buckling of belts, and beating of bullocks and creaking of wheels, lighting of 
fires and cooking of food, and new sights at every turn of the approving eye. The 
morning mist swept off in a whorl of silver, the parrots shot away to some distant 
river in shrieking green hosts: all the well-wheels within earshot went to work. 
India was awake, and Kim was in the middle of it, more awake and more excited 
than any one, chewing on a twig that he would presently use as a toothbrush; for 
he borrowed right- and left-handedly from all the customs of the country he 
knew and loved. There was no need to worry about food — no need to spend a 
cowrie at the crowded stalls. He was the disciple of a holy man annexed by a 
strong-willed old lady. All things would be prepared for them, and when they 
were respectfully invited so to do they would sit and eat. For the rest, — Kim 
giggled here as he cleaned his teeth, — his hostess would rather heighten the 
enjoyment of the road. He inspected her bullocks critically, as they came up 
grunting and blowing under the yokes. If they went too fast — it was not likely 
— there would be a pleasant seat for himself along the pole; the lama would sit 
beside the driver. The escort, of course, would walk. The old lady, equally of 
course, would talk a great deal, and by what he had heard that conversation 
would not lack salt. She was already ordering, haranguing, rebuking, and, it must 
be said, cursing her servants for delays. 

‘Get her her pipe. In the name of the Gods, get her her pipe and stop her ill- 
omened mouth,’ cried an Oorya, tying up his shapeless bundles of bedding. ‘She 
and the parrots are alike. They screech in the dawn.’ 

‘The lead-bullocks! Hai! Look to the lead-bullocks!’ They were backing and 
wheeling as a grain-cart’s axle caught them by the horns. ‘Son of an owl, where 
dost thou go?’ This to the grinning carter. 

‘Ai! Yai! Yai! That within there is the Queen of Delhi going to pray for a son,’ 
the man called back over his high load. ‘Room for the Queen of Delhi and her 
prime minister the gray monkey climbing up his own sword!’ Another cart 
loaded with bark for a down-country tannery followed close behind, and its 
driver added a few compliments as the ruth-bullocks backed and backed again. 

From behind the shaking curtains came one volley of invective. It did not last 
long, but in kind and quality, in blistering, biting appropriateness, it was beyond 
anything that even Kim had heard. He could see the carter’s bare chest collapse 
with amazement, as the man salaamed reverently to the voice, leaped from the 
pole, and helped the escort haul their volcano on to the main road. Here the 
voice told him truthfully what sort of wife he had wedded, and what she was 
doing in his absence. 


‘Oh, shabash!’ murmured Kim, unable to contain himself, as the man slunk 
away. 

“Well done, indeed? It is a shame and a scandal that a poor woman may not go 
to make prayer to her gods except she be jostled and insulted by all the refuse of 
Hindustan — that she must eat gali (abuse) as men eat ghi. But I have yet a wag 
left to my tongue — a word or two well spoken that serves the occasion. And 
still am I without my tobacco! Who is the one-eyed and luckless son of shame 
that has not yet prepared my pipe?’ 

It was hastily thrust in by a hillman, and a trickle of thick smoke from each 
comer of the curtains showed that peace was restored. 

If Kim had walked proudly the day before, disciple of a holy man, to-day he 
paced with tenfold pride in the train of a semi-royal procession, with a 
recognised place under the patronage of an old lady of charming manners and 
infinite resource. The escort, their heads tied up native fashion, fell in on either 
side the cart, shuffling enormous clouds of dust. 

The lama and Kim walked a little to one side; Kim chewing his stick of sugar- 
cane, and making way for no one under the status of a priest. They could hear 
the old lady’s tongue clack as steadily as a rice-husker. She bade the escort tell 
her what was going on on the road; and so soon as they were clear of the parao 
she flung back the curtains and peered out, her veil a third across her face. Her 
men did not eye her directly when she addressed them, and thus the proprieties 
were more or less observed. 

A dark, sallowish District Superintendent of Police, faultlessly uniformed, an 
Englishman, trotted by on a tired horse, and, seeing from her retinue what 
manner of person she was, chaffed her. 

‘O mother,’ he cried, ‘do they do this in the zenanas? Suppose an Englishman 
came by and saw that thou hadst no nose?’ 

‘What?’ she shrilled back. ‘Thy own mother has no nose? Why say so, then, 
on the open road?’ 

It was a fair counter. The Englishman threw up his hand with the gesture of a 
man hit at sword-play. She laughed and nodded. 

‘Is this a face to tempt virtue aside?’ She withdrew all her veil and stared at 
him. 

It was by no means lovely, but as the man gathered up his reins he called it a 
Moon of Paradise, a Disturber of Integrity, and a few other fantastic epithets 
which doubled her up with mirth. 

‘That is a nut-cut’ (rogue), she said. ‘All police-constables are nut-cuts; but 
the police-wallahs are the worst. Hai, my son, thou hast never learned all that 
since thou camest from Belait (Europe). Who suckled thee?’ 


‘A pahareen — a hillwoman of Dalhousie, my mother. Keep thy beauty 
under a shade — O Dispenser of Delights,’ and he was gone. 

‘These be the sort? — she took a fine judicial tone, and stuffed her mouth 
with pan. ‘These be the sort to oversee justice. They know the land and the 
customs of the land. The others, all new from Europe, suckled by white women 
and learning our tongues from books, are worse than the pestilence. They do 
harm to Kings.’ Then she told a long, long tale to the world at large, of an 
ignorant young policeman who had disturbed some small Hill Rajah, a ninth 
cousin of her own, in the matter of a trivial land-case, winding up with a 
quotation from a work by no means devotional. 

Then her mood changed, and she bade one of the escort ask whether the lama 
would walk alongside and discuss matters of religion. So Kim dropped back into 
the dust and returned to his sugar-cane. For an hour or more the lama’s tam-o’- 
shanter showed like a moon through the haze; and, from all he heard, Kim 
gathered that the old woman wept. One of the Ooryas half apologised for his 
rudeness overnight, saying that he had never known his mistress of so bland a 
temper, and he ascribed it to the presence of the strange priest. Personally, he 
believed in Brahmins, though, like all natives, he was acutely aware of their 
cunning and their greed. Still, when Brahmins but irritated with begging 
demands the mother of his master’s wife, and when she sent them away so angry 
that they cursed the whole retinue (which was the real reason of the second off- 
side bullock going lame, and of the pole breaking the night before), he was 
prepared to accept any priest of any other denomination in or out of India. To 
this Kim assented with wise nods, and bade the Oorya observe that the lama took 
no money, and that the cost of his and Kim’s food would be repaid a hundred 
times in the good luck that would attend the caravan henceforward. He also told 
stories of Lahore city, and sang a song or two which made the escort laugh. As a 
town-mouse well acquainted with the latest songs by the most fashionable 
composers, — they are women for the most part, — Kim had a distinct 
advantage over men from a little fruit-village behind Saharunpore, but he let that 
advantage be inferred. 

At noon they, turned aside to eat, and the meal was good, plentiful, and well 
served on plates of clean leaves, in decency, out of drift of the dust. They gave 
the scraps to certain beggars, that all requirements might be fulfilled, and sat 
down to a long, luxurious smoke. The old lady had retreated behind her curtains, 
but mixed most freely in the talk, her servants arguing with and contradicting her 
as servants do throughout the East. She compared the cool and the pines of the 
Kangra and Kulu hills with the dust and the mangoes of the South; she told a tale 
of some old local Gods at the edge of her husband’s territory; she roundly abused 


the tobacco which she was then smoking, reviled all Brahmins, and speculated 
without reserve on the coming of many grandsons. 


CHAPTER V 


Here come I to my own again — 

Fed, forgiven, and known again — 
Claimed by bone of my bone again, 

And sib to flesh of my flesh! 

The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have greater zest forme... 
I think my pigs will be best for me, 

So I’m off to the styes afresh. 

‘The Prodigal Son.’ 


ONCE more the lazy, string-tied, shuffling procession got under way, and she 
slept till they reached the next halting-stage. It was a very short march, and time 
lacked an hour to sundown, so Kim cast about for means of amusement. 

‘But why not sit and rest?’ said one of the escort. ‘Only the devils and the 
English walk to and fro without reason.’ 

‘Never make friends with the Devil, a monkey, or a boy. No man knows what 
they will do next,’ said his fellow. 


Kim turned a scornful back — he did not want to hear the old story how the 
Devil played with the boys and repented of it — and walked idly across 
country. 


The lama strode after him. All that day, whenever they passed a stream, he had 
turned aside to look at it, but in no case had he received any warning that he had 
found his River. Insensibly too the comfort of speaking to some one in a 
reasonable tongue, and of being properly considered and respected as her 
spiritual adviser by a well-born woman, had weaned his thoughts a little from the 
Search. And further, he was prepared to spend serene years in his quest; having 
nothing of the white man’s impatience, but a great faith. 

“Where goest thou?’ he called after Kim. 

‘No whither — it was a small march, and all this’ — Kim waved his hands 
abroad — ’is new to me.’ 

‘She is beyond question a wise and a discerning woman. But it is hard to 
meditate when — ’ 

‘All women are thus.’ Kim spoke as might have Solomon. 

‘Before the lamassery was a broad platform,’ the lama muttered, looping up 
the well-worn rosary, ‘of stone. On that I have left the marks of my feet — 
pacing to and fro with these.’ 


He clicked the beads, and began the ‘Om mane pudme hum’ of his devotion; 
grateful for the cool, the quiet, and the absence of dust. 

One thing after another drew Kim’s idle eye across the plain. There was no 
purpose in his wanderings, except that the build of the huts near by seemed new, 
and he wished to investigate. 

They came out on a broad tract of grazing-ground, brown and purple in the 
afternoon light, with a heavy clump of mangoes in the centre. It struck Kim as 
curious that no shrine stood in so eligible a spot: the boy was observing as any 
priest for these things. Far across the plain walked side by side four men, made 
small by the distance. He looked intently under his curved palms and caught the 
sheen of brass. 

‘Soldiers. White soldiers!’ said he. ‘Let us see.’ 

‘It is always soldiers when thou and I go out alone together. But I have never 
seen the white soldiers.’ 

‘They do no harm except when they are drunk. Keep behind this tree.’ 

They stepped behind the thick trunks in the cool dark of the mango-tope. Two 
little figures halted; the other two came forward uncertainly. They were the 
advance-party of a regiment on the march, sent out, as usual, to mark the camp. 
They bore five-foot sticks with fluttering flags, and called to each other as they 
spread over the flat earth. 

At last they entered the mango-grove, walking heavily. 

‘It’s here or hereabouts — officers’ tents under the trees, I take it, an’ the rest 
of us can stay outside. Have they marked out for the baggage-waggons behind?’ 

They cried again to their comrades in the distance, and the rough answer came 
back faint and mellowed. 

‘Shove the flag in here, then,’ said one. 

‘What do they prepare?’ said the lama, wonder-struck. ‘This is a great and 
terrible world. What is the device on the flag?’ 

A soldier thrust a stave within a few feet of them, grunted discontentedly, 
pulled it up again, conferred with his companion, who looked up and down the 
shaded cave of greenery, and returned it. 

Kim stared with all his eyes, his breath coming short and sharp between his 
teeth. The soldiers stamped off into the sunshine. 

‘O Holy One,’ he gasped, ‘my horoscope! The drawing in the dust by the 


priest at Umballa! Remember what he said. First come two — ferashes — to 
make all things ready — in a dark place, as it is always at the beginning of a 
vision.’ 


‘But this is not vision,’ said the lama. ‘It is the world’s Illusion, and no more.’ 
‘And after them comes the Bull — the Red Bull on the green field. Look! It 


is he!’ 

He pointed to the flag that was snap-snapping in the evening breeze not ten 
feet away. It was no more than an ordinary camp marking-flag; but the regiment, 
always punctilious in matters of millinery, had charged it with the regimental 
device, the Red Bull, which is the crest of the Mavericks — the great Red Bull 
on a background of Irish green. 

‘I see, and now I remember,’ said the lama. ‘Certainly it is thy Bull. Certainly, 
also, the two men came to make all ready.’ 


‘They are soldiers — white soldiers. What said the priest? “The sign over 
against the Bull is the sign of War and armed men.” Holy One, this thing touches 
my Search.’ 


‘True. It is true.’ The lama stared fixedly at the device that flamed like a ruby 
in the dusk. ‘The priest at Umballa said that thine was the sign of War.’ 

‘What is to do now?’ 

“Wait. Let us wait.’ 

‘Even now the darkness clears,’ said Kim. It was only natural that the 
descending sun should at last strike through the tree-trunks, across the grove, 
filling it with mealy gold light for a few minutes; but to Kim it was crown of the 
Umballa Brahmin’s prophecy. 

‘Hark!’ said the lama. ‘One beats a drum — far off!’ 

At first the sound, carrying diluted through the still air, resembled the beating 
of an artery in the head. Soon a sharpness was added. 

‘Ah! The music,’ Kim explained. He knew the sound of a regimental band, but 
it amazed the lama. 

At the far end of the plain a heavy, dusty column crawled in sight. Then the 
wind brought the tune: — 


“We crave your condescension 

To tell you what we know 

Of marching in the Mulligan Guards 
To Sligo Port below.’ 


Here broke in the shrill-tongued fifes: — 


“We shouldered arms, 

We marched — we marched away 
From Phoenix Park 

We marched to Dublin Bay. 

The drums and the fifes, 

Oh, sweetly they did play, 


As we marched — marched — marched — with the Mulligan Guards!’ 


It was the band of the Mavericks playing the regiment to camp; for the men 
were route-marching with their baggage. The rippling column swung into the 
level — carts behind it — divided left and right, ran about like an ant-hill, and 


But this is sorcery!’ said the lama. 

The plain dotted itself with tents that seemed to rise, all spread, from the carts. 
Another rush of men invaded the grove, pitched a huge tent in silence, ran up yet 
eight or nine more by the side of it, unearthed cooking-pots, pans, and bundles, 
which were taken possession of by a crowd of native servants; and behold the 
mango-tope turned into an orderly town as they watched! 

‘Let us go,’ said the lama, sinking back afraid, as the fires twinkled and white 
officers with jingling swords stalked into the mess-tent. 

‘Stand back in the shadow. No one can see beyond the light of a fire,’ said 
Kim, his eyes still on the flag. He had never before watched the routine of a 
seasoned regiment pitching camp in thirty minutes. 

‘Look! look! look!’ clucked the lama. ‘Yonder comes a priest.’ 

It was Bennett, the Church of England chaplain of the regiment, limping in 
dusty black. One of his flock had made some rude remarks about the chaplain’s 
mettle; and to abash him Bennett had marched step by step with the men that 
day. The black dress, gold cross on the watch-chain, the hairless face, and the 
soft, black wideawake hat would have marked him as a holy man anywhere in 
all India. He dropped into a camp-chair by the door of the mess-tent and slid off 
his boots. Three or four officers gathered round him, laughing and joking over 
his exploit. 

‘The talk of white men is wholly lacking in dignity,’ said the lama, who 
judged only by tone. ‘But I have considered the countenance of that priest, and I 
think he is learned. Is it likely that he will understand our talk? I would talk to 
him of my Search.’ 

‘Never speak to a white man till he is fed,’ said Kim, quoting a well-known 
proverb. ‘They will eat now, and — and I do not think they are good to beg 
from. Let us go back to the resting-place. After we have eaten we will come 
again. It certainly was a Red Bull — my Red Bull.’ 

They were both noticeably absent-minded when the old lady’s retinue set their 
meal before them; so none broke their reserve, for it is not lucky to annoy guests. 

‘Now,’ said Kim, picking his teeth, ‘we will return to that place; but thou, O 
Holy One, must wait a little way off, because thy feet are heavier than mine and 
I am anxious to see more of that Red Bull.’ 


‘But how canst thou understand the talk? Walk slowly. The road is dark,’ the 
lama replied uneasily. 

Kim put the question aside. ‘I marked a place near to the trees,’ said he, 
‘where thou canst sit till I call. Nay,’ as the lama made some sort of protest, 
‘remember this is my Search — the Search for my Red Bull. The sign in the 
Stars was not for thee. I know a little of the customs of white soldiers, and I 
always desire to see some new things.’ 

‘What dost thou not know of this world?’ The lama squatted obediently in a 
little hollow of the ground not a hundred yards from the hump of the mango 
trees dark against the star-powdered sky. 

‘Stay till I call.’ Kim flitted into the dusk. He knew that in all probability there 
would be sentries round the camp, and smiled to himself as he heard the thick 
boots of one. A boy who can dodge over the roofs of Lahore city on a moonlight 
night, using every little patch and corner of darkness to discomfit his pursuer, is 
not likely to be checked by a line of well-trained soldiers. He paid them the 
compliment of crawling between a couple, and, running and halting, crouching 
and dropping flat, worked his way toward the lighted mess-tent where, close 
pressed behind the mango tree, he waited till some chance word should give him 
a returnable lead. 

The one thing in his mind now was further information as to the Red Bull. For 
aught he knew, and Kim’s limitations were as curious and sudden as his 
expansions, the men, the nine hundred thorough devils of his father’s prophecy, 
might pray to the beast after dark, as Hindus pray to the Holy Cow. That at least 
would be entirely right and logical, and the Padre with the gold cross would be 
therefore the man to consult in the matter. On the other hand, remembering 
sober-faced padres whom he had avoided in Lahore city, the priest might be an 
inquisitive nuisance who would bid him learn. But had it not been proven at 
Umballa that his sign in the high heavens portended war and armed men? Was 
he not the Friend of the Stars as well as of all the world, crammed to the teeth 
with dreadful secrets? Lastly, — and firstly as the undercurrent of all his quick 
thoughts, — this adventure, though he did not know the English word, was a 
stupendous lark — a delightful continuation of his old flights across the 
housetops, as well as the fulfilment of sublime prophecy. He lay belly-flat and 
wriggled towards the mess-tent door, a hand on the amulet round his neck. 

It was as he suspected. The Sahibs prayed to their God; for in the centre of the 
mess-table — its sole omament when they were on the line of march — stood 
a golden bull fashioned from old-time loot of the Summer Palace at Pekin — a 
red-gold bull with lowered head, ramping upon a field of Irish green. To him the 
Sahibs held out their glasses and cried aloud confusedly. 


Now the Reverend Arthur Bennett always left mess after that toast, and being 
rather tired by his march his movements were more abrupt than usual. Kim, with 
slightly raised head, was still staring at his totem on the table, when the chaplain 
stepped on his right shoulder-blade. Kim flinched under the leather, and, rolling 
sideways, brought down the chaplain, who, ever a man of action, caught him by 
the throat and nearly choked the life out of him. Kim then kicked him 
desperately in the stomach. Mr. Bennett gasped and doubled up but without 
relaxing his grip, rolled over again, and silently hauled Kim to his own tent. The 
Mavericks were incurable practical jokers; and it occurred to the Englishman 
that silence was best till he had made complete inquiry. 

‘Why, it’s a boy!’ he said, as he drew his prize under the light of the tent-pole 
lantern, then shaking him severely cried: ‘What were you doing? You’re a thief. 
Choor? Mallum?’ His Hindustanee was very limited, and the ruffled and 
disgusted Kim intended to keep to the character laid down for him. As he 
recovered his breath he was inventing a beautifully plausible tale of his relations 
to some mess-scullion, and at the same time keeping a keen eye on and a little 
under the chaplain’s left armpit. The chance came; he ducked for the doorway, 
but a long arm shot out and clutched at his neck, snapping the amulet string and 
closing on the amulet. 

‘Give it me. O give it me. Is it lost? Give me the papers.’ 

The words were in English — the tinny, saw-cut English of the native-bred, 
and the chaplain jumped. 

‘A scapular,’ said he, opening his hand. ‘No, some sort of heathen charm. 


Why — why, do you speak English? Little boys who steal are beaten. You 
know that?’ 
‘I do not — I did not steal.’ Kim danced in agony like a terrier at a lifted 


stick. ‘O give it me. It is my charm. Do not thieve it from me.’ 

The chaplain took no heed, but, going to the tent door, called aloud. A fattish, 
clean-shaven man appeared. 

‘I want your advice, Father Victor,’ said Bennett. ‘I found this boy in the dark 
outside the mess-tent. Ordinarily, I should have chastised him and let him go, 
because I believe him to be a thief. But it seems he talks English, and he attaches 
some sort of value to a charm round his neck. I thought perhaps you might help 
me.’ 

Between himself and the Roman Catholic chaplain of the Irish contingent lay, 
as Bennett believed, an unbridgeable gulf, but it was noticeable that whenever 
the Church of England dealt with a human problem she was likely to call in the 
Church of Rome. Bennett’s official abhorrence of the Scarlet Woman and all her 
ways was only equalled by his private respect for Father Victor. 


‘A thief talking English is it? Let’s look at his charm. No, it’s not a scapular, 
Bennett.’ He held out his hand. 

‘But have we any right to open it? A sound whipping — ’ 

‘I did not thieve,’ protested Kim. ‘You have hit me kicks all over my body. 
Now give me my charm and I will go away.’ 

‘Not quite so fast; we’ll look first,’ said Father Victor, leisurely rolling out 
poor Kimball O’Hara’s ‘ne varietur’ parchment, his clearance-certificate, and 


Kim’s baptismal certificate. On this last O'Hara — with some confused idea 
that he was doing wonders for his son — had scrawled scores of times: ‘Look 
after the boy. Please look after the boy,’ — signing his name and regimental 


number in full. 

‘Powers of Darkness below!’ said Father Victor, passing all over to Mr. 
Bennett. ‘Do you know what these things are?’ 

“Yes,’ said Kim. “They are mine, and I want to go away.’ 

‘I do not quite understand,’ said Mr. Bennett. ‘He probably brought them on 
purpose. It may be a begging trick of some kind.’ 

‘T never saw a beggar less anxious to stay with his company, then. There’s the 
makings of a gay mystery here. Ye believe in Providence, Bennett?’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘Well, I believe in miracles, so it comes to the same thing. Powers of 
Darkness! Kimball O’Hara! And his son! But then he’s a native, and I saw 
Kimball married myself to Annie Shott. How long have you had these things, 
boy?’ 

‘Ever since I was a little baby.’ Father Victor stepped forward quickly and 
opened the front of Kim’s upper garment. ‘You see, Bennett, he’s not very black. 
What’s your name?’ 

‘Kim.’ 

‘Or Kimball?’ 

‘Perhaps. Will you let me go away?’ 

“What else?’ 

‘They call me Kim Rishti ke. That is Kim of the Rishti.’ 

‘What is that — ”Rishti”?’ 

‘Eye-rishti — that was the regiment — my father’s.’ 

‘Irish, oh I see.’ 

“Yess. That was how my father told me. My father, he has lived.’ 

‘Has lived where?’ 

‘Has lived. Of course he is dead — gone-out.’ 

‘Oh. That’s your abrupt way of putting it, is it?’ 

Bennett interrupted. ‘It is possible I have done the boy an injustice. He is 


certainly white, though evidently neglected. I am sure I must have bruised him. I 
do not think spirits — ’ 

‘Get him a glass of sherry, then, and let him squat on the cot. Now, Kim,’ 
continued Father Victor, ‘no one is going to hurt you. Drink that down and tell us 
about yourself. The truth, if you’ve no objection.’ 

Kim coughed a little as he put down the empty glass, and considered. This 
seemed a time for caution and fancy. Small boys who prowl about camps are 
generally turned out after a whipping. But he had received no stripes; the amulet 
was evidently working in his favour, and it looked as though the Umballa 
horoscope and the few words that he could remember of his father’s 
maunderings fitted in most miraculously. Else why did the fat padre seem so 
impressed, and why the glass of hot yellow wine from the lean one? 

‘My father, he is dead in Lahore city since I was very little. The woman, she 
kept kabarri-shop near where the hire-carriages are.’ Kim began with a plunge, 
not quite sure how far the truth would serve him. 

“Your mother?’ 

‘No’ — with a gesture of disgust. ‘She went out when I was born. My father, 
he got these papers from the Jadoo-Gher — what do you call that?’ (Bennett 
nodded) ‘because he was in — good-standing. What do you call that?’ (again 
Bennett nodded). ‘My father told me that. He said too, and also the Brahmin 
who made the drawing in the dust at Umballa two days ago, he said, that I shall 
find a Red Bull on a green field and that the Bull shall help me.’ 

‘A phenomenal little liar,’ muttered Bennett. 

‘Powers of Darkness below, what a country!’ murmured Father Victor. ‘Go on, 
Kim.’ 

‘I did not thieve. Besides, I am just now disciple of a very holy man. He is 
sitting outside. We saw two men come with flags, making the place ready. That 
is always so in a dream, or on account of a — a — prophecy. So I knew it was 
come true. I saw the Red Bull on the green field, and my father he said: “Nine 
hundred pukka devils and the Colonel riding on a horse will look after you when 
you find the Red Bull!” I did not know what to do when I saw the Bull, but I 
went away and I came again when it was dark. I wanted to see the Bull again, 
and I saw the Bull again with the — the Sahibs praying to it. I think the Bull 
shall help me. The holy man said so too. He is sitting outside. Will you hurt him, 
if I call him a shout now? He is very holy. He can witness to all the things I say, 
and he knows I am not a thief.’ 

‘““Officers praying to a bull!” What in the world do you make of that?’ said 
Bennett. “Disciple of a holy man!” Is the boy mad?’ 

‘It’s O’Hara’s boy, sure enough. O’Hara’s boy leagued with all the Powers of 


Darkness. It’s very much what his father would have done — if he was drunk. 
We’d better invite the holy man. He may know something.’ 

‘He does not know anything,’ said Kim. ‘I will show you him if you come. He 
is my master. Then afterwards we can go.’ 

‘Powers of Darkness!’ was all that Father Victor could say, as Bennett 
marched off, with a firm hand on Kim’s shoulder. 

They found the lama where he had dropped. 

‘The Search is at an end for me,’ shouted Kim in the vernacular. ‘I have found 
the Bull, but God knows what comes next. They will not hurt you. Come to the 
fat priest’s tent with this thin man and see the end. It is all new, and they cannot 
talk Hindi. They are only uncurried donkeys.’ 

‘Then it is not well to make a jest of their ignorance,’ the lama returned. ‘I am 
glad if thou art rejoiced, chela.’ 

Dignified and unsuspicious, he strode into the little tent, saluted the Churches 
as a Churchman, and sat down by the open charcoal brazier. The yellow lining of 
the tent reflected in the lamplight made his face red-gold. 

Bennett looked at him with the triple-ringed uninterest of the creed that lumps 
nine-tenths of the world under the title of ‘heathen.’ 

‘And what was the end of the search? What gift has the Red Bull brought?’ 
The lama addressed himself to Kim. 

‘He says, “What are you going to do?”‘ Bennett was staring uneasily at Father 
Victor, and Kim, for his own ends, took upon himself the office of interpreter. 

‘I do not see what concern this faquir has with the boy, who is probably his 
dupe or his confederate,’ Bennett began. ‘We cannot allow an English boy — 
Assuming that he is the son of a Mason, the sooner he goes to the Masonic 
Orphanage the better.’ 

‘Ah! That’s your opinion as Secretary to the Regimental Lodge,’ said Father 
Victor; ‘but we might as well tell the old man what we are going to do. He 
doesn’t look like a villain.’ 

‘My experience is that one can never fathom the Oriental mind. Now, 
Kimball, I wish you to tell this man what I say — word for word.’ 

Kim gathered the import of the next few sentences and began thus: 

‘Holy One, the thin fool who looks like a camel says that I am the son of a 
Sahib.’ 

‘But how?’ 

‘Oh, it is true. I knew it since my birth, but he could only find it out by 
rending the amulet from my neck and reading all the papers. He thinks that once 
a Sahib is always a Sahib, and between the two of them they purpose to keep me 
in this regiment or to send me to a madrissah (a school). It has happened before. 


I have always avoided it. The fat fool is of one mind and the camel-like one of 
another. But that is no odds. I may spend one night here and perhaps the next. It 
has happened before. Then I will run away and return to thee.’ 

‘But tell them that thou art my chela. Tell them how thou didst come to me 
when I was faint and bewildered. Tell them of our Search, and they will surely 
let thee go now.’ 

‘I have already told them. They laugh, and they talk of the Police.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ asked Mr. Bennett. 

‘Oah. He only says that if you do not let me go it will stop him in his business 
— his ur-gent private affairs.’ This last was a reminiscence of some talk with a 
Eurasian clerk in the Canal Department, but it only drew a smile, which nettled 
him. ‘And if you did know what his business was you would not be in such a 
beastly hurry to interfere.’ 

‘What is it then?’ said Father Victor, not without feeling, as he watched the 
lama’s face. 

‘There is a River in this country which he wishes to find so verree much. It 
was put out by an Arrow which — ’ Kim tapped his foot impatiently as he 
translated in his own mind from the vernacular to his clumsy English. ‘Oah, it 
was made by our Lord God Buddha, you know, and if you wash there you are 
washed away from all your sins and made as white as cotton-wool.’ (Kim had 
heard mission-talk in his time.) ‘I am his disciple, and we must find that River. It 
is so verree valuable to us.’ 

‘Say that again,’ said Bennett. Kim obeyed, with amplifications. 

‘But this is gross blasphemy!’ cried the Church of England. 

‘Tek! Tck!’ said Father Victor sympathetically. ‘I’d give a good deal to be able 
to talk the vernacular. A river that washes away sin! And how long have you two 
been looking for it?’ 

‘Oh, many days. Now we wish to go away and look for it again. It is not here, 
you see.’ 

‘I see,’ said Father Victor gravely. ‘But he can’t go on in that old man’s 
company. It would be different, Kim, if you were not a soldier’s son. Tell him 
that the regiment will take care of you and make you as good a man as your — 
as good a man as can be. Tell him that if he believes in miracles he must believe 
that — ’ 

‘There is no need to play on his credulity,’ Bennett interrupted. 

‘I’m doing no such thing. He must believe that the boy’s coming here — to 
his own regiment — in search of his Red Bull is in the nature of a miracle. 
Consider the chances against it, Bennett. This one boy in all India, and our 
regiment of all others on the line o’ march for him to meet with! It’s predestined 


on the face of it. Yes, tell him it’s Kismet. Kismet, mallum?’ (Fate! Do you 
understand?) 

He turned towards the lama, to whom he might as well have talked of 
Mesopotamia. 

‘They say,’ — the old man’s eye lighted at Kim’s speech, — ’they say that 
the meaning of my horoscope is now accomplished, and that being led back — 
though as thou knowest I went out of curiosity — to these people and their Red 
Bull I must needs go to a madrissah and be turned into a Sahib. Now I make 
pretence of agreement, for at the worst it will be but a few meals eaten away 
from thee. Then I will slip away and follow down the road to Saharunpore. 
Therefore, Holy One, keep with that Kulu woman — on no account stray far 
from her cart till I come again. Past question, my sign is of War and of armed 
men. See how they have given me wine to drink and set me upon a bed of 
honour! My father must have been some great person. So if they raise me to 
honour among them, good. If not, good again. However it goes, I will run back 
to thee when I am tired. But stay with the Rajputni, or I shall miss thy feet... . 
Oah yess,’ said the boy, ‘I have told him everything you tell me to say.’ 

‘And I cannot see any need why he should wait,’ said Bennett, feeling in his 
trouser-pocket. ‘We can investigate the details later — and I will give him a ru 

‘Give him time. May be he’s fond of the lad,’ said Father Victor, half-arresting 
the clergyman’s motion. 

The lama dragged forth his rosary and pulled his huge hat-brim over his eyes. 

‘What can he want now?’ 

‘He says’ — Kim put up one hand. ‘He says: Be quiett. He wants to speak to 
me by himself. You see you do not know one little word of what he says, and I 
think if you talk he will perhaps give you very bad curses. When he takes those 
beads like that, you see he always wants to be quiett.’ 

The two Englishmen sat overwhelmed, but there was a look in Bennett’s eye 
that promised ill for Kim when he should be relaxed to the religious arm. 

‘A Sahib and the son of a Sahib — ’ The lama’s voice was harsh with pain. 
‘But no white man knows the land and the customs of the land as thou knowest. 
How comes it this is true?’ 

‘What matter, Holy One: but remember it is only for a night or two. 
Remember, I can change swiftly. It will all be as it was when I first spoke to thee 
under Zam-Zammah the great gun — ’ 

‘As a boy in the dress of white men — when I first went to the Wonder 
House. And a second time thou wast a Hindu. What shall the third incarnation 
be?’ He chuckled drearily. ‘Ah, chela, thou hast done a wrong to an old man 


because my heart went out to thee.’ 

‘And mine to thee. But how could I know that the Red Bull would bring me to 
this business?’ 

The lama covered his face afresh, and nervously rattled the rosary. Kim 
squatted beside him and laid hold upon a fold of his clothing. 

‘Now it is understood that the boy is a Sahib?’ he went on in a muffled tone. 
‘Such a Sahib as was he who kept the images in the Wonder House.’ The lama’s 
experience of white men was limited. He seemed to be repeating a lesson. ‘So 
then it is not seemly that he should do other than as the Sahibs do. He must go 
back to his own people.’ 

‘For a day and a night and a day,’ Kim pleaded. 

‘No, ye don’t!’ Father Victor saw Kim edging towards the door, and 
interposed a strong leg. 

‘T do not understand the customs of white men. The Priest of the Images in the 
Wonder House in Lahore was more courteous than the thin one here. This boy 
will be taken from me. They will make a Sahib of my disciple? Woe to me, how 
shall I find my River? Have they no disciples? Ask.’ 

‘He says he is very sorry that he cannot find the River now any more. He says, 
Why have you no disciples, and stop bothering him? He wants to be washed of 
his sins.’ 

Neither Bennett nor Father Victor found any answer ready. 

Said Kim in English, distressed for the lama’s agony: ‘I think if you will let 
me go now we will walk away quietly and not steal. We will look for that River 
like before I was caught. I wish I did not come here to find the Red Bull and all 
that sort of thing. I do not want it.’ 

‘It’s the very best day’s work you ever did for yourself, young man,’ said 
Bennett. 

‘Good heavens, I don’t know how to console him,’ said Father Victor, 
watching the lama intently. ‘He can’t take the boy away with him, and yet he’s a 


good man — I’m sure he’s a good man. Bennett, if you give him that rupee 
he’ll curse you root and branch!’ 
They listened to each other’s breathing — three — five full minutes. Then 


the lama raised his head, and looked forth across them into space and emptiness. 
‘And I am a follower of the Way,’ he said bitterly. “The sin is mine and the 
punishment is mine. I made believe to myself — for now I see it was but make- 
belief — that thou wast sent to me to aid in the Search. So my heart went out to 
thee for thy charity and thy courtesy and the wisdom of thy little years. But those 
who follow the Way must permit not the fire of any desire or attachment, for that 
is all illusion. As says . . > He quoted an old, old Chinese text, backed it with 


another, and reinforced these with a third. ‘I stepped aside from the Way, my 
chela. It was no fault of thine. I delighted in the sight of life, the new people 
upon the roads, and in thy joy at seeing these things. I was pleased with thee who 
should have considered my Search and my Search alone. Now I am sorrowful 
because thou art taken away and my River is far from me. It is the Law which I 
have broken!’ 

‘Powers of Darkness below!’ said Father Victor, who, wise in the 
confessional, heard the pain in every sentence. 

‘I see now that the sign of the Red Bull was a sign for me as well as for thee. 
All Desire is red — and evil. I will do penance and find my River alone.’ 

‘At least go back to the Kulu woman,’ said Kim, ‘otherwise thou wilt be lost 
upon the roads. She will feed thee till I run back to thee.’ 

The lama waved a hand to show that the matter was finally settled in his mind. 


‘Now,’ — his tone altered as he turned to Kim, — ’what will they do with 
thee? At least I may, acquiring merit, wipe out past ill.’ 

‘Make me a Sahib — so they think. The day after to-morrow I return. Do not 
grieve.’ 

‘Of what sort? Such an one as this or that man?’ He pointed to Father Victor. 
‘Such an one as those I saw this evening — men wearing swords and stamping 
heavily?’ 

‘Maybe.’ 


‘That is not well. These men follow desire and come to emptiness. Thou must 
not be of their sort.’ 

‘The Umballa priest said that my Star was War,’ Kim interjected. ‘I will ask 
these fools — but there is truly no need. I will run away this night, for all I 
wanted to see the new things.’ 

Kim put two or three questions in English to Father Victor, translating the 
replies to the lama. 

Then: ‘He says, “You take him from me and you cannot say what you will 
make him.” He says, “Tell me before I go, for it is not a small thing to make a 
child.” 

“You will be sent to a school. Later on, we shall see. Kimball, I suppose you’d 
like to be a soldier?’ 

‘Gorah-log (white-folk). No-ah! No-ah!’ Kim shook his head violently. There 
was nothing in his composition to which drill and routine appealed. ‘I will not be 
a soldier.’ 

“You will be what you’re told to be,’ said Bennett; and you should be grateful 
that we’re going to help you.’ 

Kim smiled compassionately. If these men lay under the delusion that he 


would do anything that he did not fancy, so much the better. 

Another long silence followed. Bennett fidgeted with impatience, and 
suggested calling a sentry to evict the faquir. 

‘Do they give or sell learning among the Sahibs? Ask them,’ said the lama, 
and Kim interpreted. 

‘They say that money is paid to the teacher — but that money the regiment 
will give. ... What need? It is only for a night.’ 

‘And — the more money is paid the better learning is given?’ The lama 
disregarded Kim’s plans for an early flight. ‘It is no wrong to pay for learning; to 
help the ignorant to wisdom is always a merit.’ The rosary clicked furiously as 
an abacus. Then he faced his oppressors. 

‘Ask them for how much money do they give a wise and suitable teaching? 
and in what city is that teaching given?’ 

‘Well,’ said Father Victor in English, when Kim had translated, ‘that depends. 
The regiment would pay for you all the time you are at the Military Orphanage; 
or you might go on the Punjab Masonic Orphanage’s list (not that he or you’ud 
understand what that means); but the best schooling a boy can get in India is, of 
course, at St. Xavier’s in Partibus at Lucknow.’ This took some time to interpret, 
for Bennett wished to cut it short. 

‘He wants to know how much?’ said Kim placidly. 

“Two or three hundred rupees a year.’ Father Victor was long past any sense of 
amazement. Bennett, impatient, did not understand. 

‘He says: “Write that name and the money upon a paper and give it him.” And 
he says you must write your name below, because he is going to write a letter in 
some days to you. He says you are a good man. He says the other man is a fool. 
He is going away.’ 

The lama rose suddenly. ‘I follow my Search,’ he cried, and was gone. 

‘He’ll run slap into the sentries,’ cried Father Victor, jumping up as the lama 
stalked out; ‘but I can’t leave the boy.’ Kim made swift motion to follow, but 
checked himself. There was no sound of challenge outside. The lama had 
disappeared. 

Kim settled himself composedly on the chaplain’s cot. At least the lama had 
promised that he would stay with the Rajput woman from Kulu, and the rest was 
of the smallest importance. It pleased him that the two padres were so evidently 
excited. They talked long in undertones, Father Victor urging some scheme on 
Mr. Bennett, who seemed incredulous. All this was very new and fascinating, but 
Kim felt sleepy. They called men into the tent — one of them certainly was the 
Colonel, as his father had prophesied — and they asked him an infinity of 
questions, chiefly about the woman who looked after him, all of which Kim 


answered truthfully. They did not seem to think the woman a good guardian. 

After all, this was the newest of his experiences. Sooner or later, if he chose, 
he could escape into great, gray, formless India, beyond tents and padres and 
colonels. Meantime, if the Sahibs were to be impressed, he would do his best to 
impress them. He too was a white man. 

After much talk that he could not comprehend, they handed him over to a 
sergeant, who had strict instructions not to let him escape. The regiment would 
go on to Umballa, and Kim would be sent up, partly at the expense of the Lodge 
and in part by subscription, to a place called Sanawar. 

‘It’s miraculous past all whooping, Colonel,’ said Father Victor, when he had 
talked without a break for ten minutes. ‘His Buddhist friend has levanted after 
taking my name and address. I can’t quite make out whether he’ll pay for the 
boy’s education or whether he is preparing some sort of witchcraft on his own 
account.’ Then to Kim: ‘You’ll live to be grateful to your friend the Red Bull yet. 


We’ll make a man of you at Sanawar — even at the price o’ making you a 
Protestant.’ 
‘Certainly — most certainly,’ said Bennett. 


‘But you will not go to Sanawar,’ said Kim. 

‘But we will go to Sanawar, little man. That’s the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who’s a trifle more important than O’ Hara’s son.’ 

“You will not go to Sanawar. You will go to thee war.’ 

There was a shout of laughter from the full tent. 

“When you know your own regiment a trifle better you won’t confuse the line 
of march with line of battle, Kim. We hope to go to “thee war” sometime.’ 

‘Oah, I know all thatt.’ Kim drew his bow again at a venture. If they were not 
going to the war, at least they did not know what he knew of the talk in the 
veranda at Umballa. 

‘I know you are not at thee war now; but I tell you that as soon as you get to 
Umballa you will be sent to the war — the new war. It is a war of eight 
thousand men, besides the guns.’ 

‘That’s explicit. D’you add prophecy to your other gifts? Take him along, 
Sergeant. Take up a suit for him from the Drums, an’ take care he doesn’t slip 
through your fingers. Who says the age of miracles is gone by? I think Pll go to 
bed. My poor mind’s weakening.’ 

At the far end of the camp, silent as a wild animal, an hour later sat Kim, 
newly washed all over, in a horrible stuff suit that rasped his arms and legs. 

‘A most amazin’ young bird,’ said the Sergeant. ‘He turns up in charge of a 
yellow-headed buck-Brahmin priest, with his father’s Lodge certificates round 
his neck, talkin’ God knows what all of a red bull. The buck-Brahmin evaporates 


without explanations, an’ the bhoy sets cross-legged on the chaplain’s bed 
prophesyin’ bloody war to the men at large. Injia’s a wild land for a God-fearin’ 
man. Pll just tie his leg to the tent-pole in case he’ll go through the roof. What 
did ye say about the war?’ 
‘Eight thousand men, besides guns,’ said Kim. ‘Very soon you will see.’ 
“You’re a consolin’ little imp. Lie down between the Drums an’ go to bye-bye. 
Those two boys beside ye will watch your slumbers.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


Now I remember comrades — 

Old playmates on new seas — 
Whenas we traded orpiment 
Among the savages. 

Ten thousand leagues to southward, 
And thirty years removed — 

They knew not noble Valdez, 

But me they knew and loved. 

‘Song of Diego Valdez.’ 


VERY early in the morning the white tents came down and disappeared as the 
Mavericks took a side road to Umballa. It did not skirt the resting-place, and 
Kim, trudging beside a baggage-cart under fire of comments from soldiers’ 
wives, was not so confident as over-night. He discovered that he was closely 
watched — Father Victor on the one side, and Mr. Bennett on the other. 

In the forenoon the column checked. A camel-orderly handed the Colonel a 
letter. He read it, and spoke to a major. Half a mile in the rear, Kim heard a 
hoarse and joyful clamour rolling down on him through the thick dust. Then 
some one beat him on the back, crying: ‘Tell us how ye knew, ye little limb of 
Satan? Father dear, see if ye can make him tell.’ 

A pony ranged alongside, and he was hauled on to the priest’s saddle-bow. 

‘Now, my son, your prophecy of last night has come true. Our orders are to 
entrain at Umballa for the front to-morrow.’ 

‘What is thatt?’ said Kim, for ‘front’ and ‘entrain’ were newish words to him. 

“We are going to “thee war,” as you Called it.’ 

‘Of course you are going to thee war. I said last night.’ 

“Ye did; but, Powers o’ Darkness, how did ye know?’ 

Kim’s eyes sparkled. He shut his lips, nodded his head, and looked 
unspeakable things. The chaplain moved on through the dust, and privates, 
sergeants, and subalterns called one another’s attention to the boy. The Colonel, 
at the head of the column, stared at him curiously. ‘It was probably some bazar 
rumour,’ he said; ‘but even then — ’ He referred to the paper in his hand. ‘Hang 
it all, the thing was only decided within the last forty-eight hours.’ 

‘Are there many more like you in India?’ said Father Victor, ‘or are you by 
way 0’ being a lusus nature?’ 

‘Now I have told you,’ said the boy, ‘will you let me go back to my old man? 


If he has not stayed with that woman from Kulu, I am afraid he will die.’ 

‘By what I saw of him he’s as well able to take care of himself as you. No. 
Ye’ve brought us luck, an’ we’re goin’ to make a man of you. Pll take ye back to 
your baggage-cart and ye’ll come to me this evening.’ 

For the rest of the day Kim found himself an object of distinguished 
consideration among a few hundred white men. The story of his appearance in 
camp, the discovery of his parentage, and his prophecy, had lost nothing in the 
telling. A big, shapeless white woman on a pile of bedding asked him 
mysteriously whether he thought her husband would come back from the war. 
Kim reflected gravely, and said that he would, and the woman gave him food. In 
many respects, this big procession that played music at intervals — this crowd 
that talked and laughed so easily — resembled a festival in Lahore city. So far, 
there was no sign of hard work, and he resolved to lend the spectacle his 
patronage. At evening there came out to meet them bands of music, and played 
the Mavericks into camp near Umballa railway station. That was an interesting 
night. Men of other regiments came to visit the Mavericks. The Mavericks went 
visiting on their own account. Their pickets hurried forth to bring them back, 
met pickets of strange regiments on the same duty; and, after a while, the bugles 
blew madly for more pickets with officers to control the tumult. The Mavericks 
had a reputation for liveliness to live up to. But they fell in on the platform next 
morning in perfect shape and condition; and Kim, left behind with the sick, 
women, and boys, found himself shouting farewells excitedly as the trains drew 
away. Life as a Sahib was amusing so far; but he touched it with a cautious hand. 
Then they marched him back in charge of a drummer-boy to empty, lime-washed 
barracks, whose floors were covered with rubbish and string and paper, and 
whose ceilings gave back his lonely footfall. Native fashion, he curled himself 
up on a stripped cot and went to sleep. An angry man stumped down the 
veranda, woke him up, and said he was a schoolmaster. This was enough for 
Kim, and he retired into his shell. He could just puzzle out the various English 
Police notices in Lahore city, because they affected his comfort; and among the 
many guests of the woman who looked after him had been a queer German who 
painted scenery for the Parsee travelling theatre. He told Kim that he had been 
‘on the barricades in Forty-eight,’ and therefore — at least that was how it 
struck Kim — he would teach the boy to write in return for food. Kim had been 
kicked as far as single letters, but did not think well of them. 

‘I do not know anything. Go away!’ said Kim, scenting evil. Hereupon the 
man caught him by the ear, dragged him to a room in a far-off wing where a 
dozen drummer-boys were sitting on forms, and told him to be still if he could 
do nothing else. This he managed very successfully. The man explained 


something or other with white lines on a black board for at least half an hour, 
and Kim continued his interrupted nap. He much disapproved of the present 
aspect of affairs, for this was the very school and discipline he had spent two- 
thirds of his young life in avoiding. Suddenly a beautiful idea occurred to him, 
and he wondered that he had not thought of it before. 

The man dismissed them, and first to spring through the veranda into the open 
sunshine was Kim. 

“Ere you! ‘Alt! Stop!’ said a high voice at his heels. ‘I’ve got to look after 
you. My orders are not to let you out of my sight. Where are you goin’ ?’ 

It was the drummer-boy who had been hanging round him all the forenoon 
— a fat and freckled person of about fourteen, and Kim loathed him from the 
soles of his boots to his cap-ribbons. 

‘To the bazar — to get sweets — for you,’ said Kim, after thought. 

‘Well, the bazar’s out o’ bounds. If we go there we’ll get a dressing-down. 
You come back.’ 

‘How near can we go?’ Kim did not know what bounds meant, but he wished 
to be polite — for the present. 

“Ow near? ‘Ow far, you mean? We can go as far as that tree down the road.’ 

‘Then I will go there.’ 

‘All right. I ain’t goin’. It’s too ‘ot. I can watch you from ‘ere. It’s no good 
runnin’ away. If you did, they’d spot you by your clothes. That’s regimental stuff 
you’re wearin’. There ain’t a picket in Umballa wouldn’t ‘ead you back quicker 
than you started out.’ 

This did not impress Kim as much as the knowledge that his raiment would 
tire him out if he tried to run. He slouched to the tree at the corner of a bare road 
leading towards the bazar, and eyed the natives passing. Most of them were 
barrack-servants of the lowest caste. Kim hailed a sweeper, who promptly 
retorted with a piece of unnecessary insolence, in the natural belief that the 
European boy could not follow. The low, quick answer undeceived him. Kim put 
his fettered soul into it, thankful for the late chance to abuse somebody in the 
tongue he knew best. ‘And now, go to the nearest letter-writer in the bazar and 
tell him to come here. I would write a letter.’ 

‘But — but what manner of white man’s son art thou, to need a bazar letter- 
writer? Is there not a schoolmaster in the barracks?’ 

‘Ay; and Hell is full of the same sort. Do my order, you — you Od! Thy 
mother was married under a basket! Servant of Lal Beg’ (Kim knew the god of 
the sweepers), ‘run on my business or we will talk again.’ 

The sweeper shuffled off in haste. ‘There is a white boy by the barracks 
waiting under a tree who is not a white boy,’ he stammered to the first bazar 


letter-writer he came across. ‘He needs thee.’ 

‘Will he pay?’ said that spruce scribe, gathering up his desk and pens and 
sealing-wax all in order. 

‘I do not know. He is not like other boys. Go and see. It is well worth.’ 

Kim danced with impatience when the slim young Kayeth hove in sight. As 
soon as his voice could carry he cursed him volubly. 

‘First I will take my pay,’ the letter-writer said. ‘Bad words have made the 
price higher. But who art thou, dressed in that fashion, to speak in this fashion?’ 

‘Aha! That is in the letter which thou shalt write. Never was such a tale. But I 
am in no haste. Another writer will serve me. Umballa city is as full of them as 
is Lahore.’ 

‘Four annas,’ said the writer, sitting down and spreading his cloth in the shade 
of a deserted barrack-wing. 

Mechanically Kim squatted beside him, — squatted as only the natives can, 
— inspite of the abominable clinging trousers. 

The writer regarded him sideways. 

‘That is the price to ask of Sahibs,’ said Kim. ‘Now fix me a true one.’ 

‘An anna and a half. How do I know, having written the letter, that thou wilt 
not run away?’ 

‘I must not go beyond this tree, and there is also the stamp to be considered.’ 

‘I get no commission on the price of the stamp. Once more, what manner of 
white boy art thou?’ 

‘That shall be said in the letter, which is to Mahbub Ali, the horse-dealer in 
the Kashmir Serai, at Lahore. He is my friend.’ 

“Wonder on wonder!’ murmured the letter-writer, dipping a reed in the 
inkstand. ‘To be written in Hindi?’ 

‘Assuredly. To Mahbub Ali then. Begin! “I have come down with the old man 
as far as Umballa in the train. At Umballa I carried the news of the bay mare’s 


pedigree.”* After what he had seen in the garden, he was not going to write of 
white stallions. 

‘Slower a little. What has a bay mare to do... . Is it Mahbub Ali the great 
dealer?’ 


‘Who else? I have been in his service. Take more ink. Again. “As the order 
was, so I did it. We then went on foot towards Benares, but on the third day we 
found a certain regiment.” Is that down?’ 

‘Ay, “pulton,”‘ murmured the writer, all ears. 

““T went into their camp and was caught, and by means of the charm about my 
neck, which thou knowest, it was established that I was the son of some man in 
the regiment: according to the prophecy of the Red Bull, which thou knowest 
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was common talk of our bazar.”* Kim waited for this shaft to sink into the letter- 
writer’s heart, cleared his throat, and continued: ‘“A priest clothed me and gave 
me anew name... One priest, however, was a fool. The clothes are very heavy, 
but I am a Sahib and my heart is heavy too. They send me to a school and beat 
me. I do not like the air and water here. Come then and help me, Mahbub Ali, or 
send me some money, for I have not sufficient to pay the writer who writes 
this.”* 

““Who writes this.” It is my own fault that I was tricked. Thou art as clever as 
Husain Bux that forged the Treasury stamps at Nucklao. But what a tale! What a 
tale! Is it true by any chance?’ 





‘First I will take my pay,’ the letter-writer said. 


‘It does not profit to tell lies to Mahbub Ali. It is better to help his friends by 
lending them a stamp. When the money comes I will repay.’ 

The writer grunted doubtfully, but took a stamp out of his desk, sealed the 
letter, handed it over to Kim, and departed. Mahbub Ali’s was a name of power 
in Umballa. 

‘That is the way to win a good account with the Gods,’ Kim shouted after him. 

‘Pay me twice over when the money comes,’ the man cried over his shoulder. 

‘What was you bukkin’ to that nigger about?’ said the drummer-boy when 
Kim returned to the veranda. ‘I was watchin’ you.’ 


‘T was only talkin’ to him.’ 

“You talk the same as a nigger, don’t you?’ 

‘No-ah! No-ah! I onlee speak a little. What shall we do now?’ 

‘The bugles ‘ill go for dinner in arf a minute. My Gawd! I wish I’d gone up to 
the front with the regiment. It’s awful doin’ nothin’ but school down ‘ere. Don’t 
you ‘ate it?’ 

‘Oah yess!’ 

‘T’d run away if I knew where to go to, but, as the men say, in this bloomin’ 
Injia you’re only a prisoner at large. You can’t desert without bein’ took back at 
once. I’m fair sick of it.’ 

“You have been in Be — England?’ 

‘W’y, I only come out last troopin’ season with my mother. I should think I 
‘ave been in England. What a ignorant little beggar you are. You was brought up 
in the gutter, wasn’t you?’ 

‘Oah yess. Tell me something about England. My father he came from there.’ 

Though he would not say so, Kim of course disbelieved every word the 
drummer-boy spoke about the Liverpool suburb which was his England. It 
passed the heavy time till dinner — a most unappetising meal served to the 
boys and a few invalids in a corner of a barrack-room. But that he had written to 
Mahbub Ali, Kim would have been almost depressed. The indifference of native 
crowds he was used to; but this strong loneliness among white men preyed on 
him. He was grateful when, in the course of the afternoon, a big soldier took him 
over to Father Victor, who lived in another wing across another dusty parade- 
ground. The priest was reading an English letter written in purple ink. He looked 
at Kim more curiously than ever. 

‘An’ how do you like it, my son, as far as you’ve gone? Not much, eh? It must 
be hard — very hard on a wild animal. Listen now. I’ve an amazin’ epistle from 
your friend.’ 

“Where is he? Is he well? Oah! If he knows to write me letters, it is all right.’ 

“You’re fond of him then?’ 

‘Of course I am fond of him. He was fond of me.’ 

‘It seems so by the look of this. He can’t write English, can he?’ 

‘Oah no. Not that I know, but of course he found a letter-writer who can write 
English verree well, and so he wrote. I do hope you understand.’ 

‘That accounts for it. D’you know anything about his money affairs?’ Kim’s 
face showed that he did not. 

‘How can I tell?’ 

‘That’s what I’m askin’. Now listen if you can make head or tail o’ this. We’ ll 
skip the first part... . It’s written from Jagadhir Road. . . . “Sitting on wayside in 


grave meditation, trusting to be favoured with your Honour’s applause of present 
step, which recommend your Honour to execute for Almighty God’s sake. 
Education is greatest blessing if of best sorts. Otherwise no earthly use.” Faith, 
the old man’s hit the bull’s-eye that time! “If your Honour condescending giving 
my boy best educations Xavier” (I suppose that’s St. Xavier in Partibus) “in 
terms of our conversation dated in your tent 15th instant” (a business-like touch 
there!) “then Almighty God blessing your Honour’s succeedings to third an’ 
fourth generation and” — now listen! — ”confide in your Honour’s humble 
servant for adequat remuneration per hoondie per annum three hundred rupees a 
year to one expensive education St. Xavier, Lucknow, and allow small time to 
forward same per hoondie sent to any part of India as your Honour shall address 
yourself. This servant of your Honour has presently no place to lay crown of his 
head, but going to Benares by train on account of persecution of old woman 
talking so much and unanxious residing Saharunpore in any domestic capacity.” 
Now what in the world does that mean?’ 

‘She has asked him to be puro — her clergyman — at Saharunpore, I think. 
He would not do that on account of his River. She did talk.’ 

‘It’s clear to you, is it? It beats me altogether. “So going to Benares, where 
will find address and forward rupees for boy who is apple of eye, and for 
Almighty God’s sake execute this education, and your petitioner as in duty 
bound shall ever awfully pray. Written by Sobrao Satai, Failed Entrance 
Allahabad University, for Venerable Teshoo Lama the priest of Suchzen looking 
for a River, address care of Tirthankers’ Temple, Benares. P. M. — Please note 
boy is apple of eye, and rupees shall be sent per hoondie three hundred per 
annum. For God Almighty’s sake.” Now, is that ravin’ lunacy or a business 
proposition? I ask you, because I’m fairly at my wits’ end.’ 

‘He says he will give me three hundred rupees a year, so he will give me 
them.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the way you look at it, is it?’ 

‘Of course. If he says so!’ 

The priest whistled; then he addressed Kim as an equal. 

‘I don’t believe it; but we’ll see. You were goin’ off to-day to the Military 
Orphanage at Sanawar, where the regiment would keep you till you were old 
enough to enlist. Ye’d be brought up to the Church of England. Bennett arranged 
for that. On the other hand, if ye go to St. Xavier’s ye’ll get a better education 
an’ — an’ can have the religion. D’ye see my dilemma?’ 

Kim saw nothing save a vision of the lama going south in a train with none to 
beg for him. 

‘Like most people, I’m going to temporise. If your friend sends the money 


from Benares — Powers of Darkness below, where’s a street-beggar to raise 
three hundred rupees? — _ ye’ll go down to Lucknow and Pll pay your fare, 
because I can’t touch the subscription-money if I intend, as I do, to make ye a 
Catholic. If he doesn’t, ye’ll go to the Military Orphanage at the regiment’s 
expense. Pll allow him three days’ grace, though I don’t believe it at all. Even 
then, if he fails in his payments later on . . . but it’s beyond me. We can only 
walk one step at a time in this world, praise God! An’ they sent Bennett to the 
front an’ left me behind. Bennett can’t expect everything.’ 

‘Oah yess,’ said Kim vaguely. 

The priest leaned forward. ‘I’d give a month’s pay to find what’s goin’ on 
inside that little round head of yours.’ 

‘There is nothing,’ said Kim, and scratched it. He was wondering whether 
Mahbub Ali would send him as much as a whole rupee. Then he could pay the 
letter-writer and write letters to the lama at Benares. Perhaps Mahbub Ali would 
visit him next time he came south with horses. Surely he must know that Kim’s 
delivery of the letter to the officer at Umballa had caused the great war which the 
men and boys had discussed so loudly over the barrack dinner-tables. But if 
Mahbub Ali did not know this, it would be very unsafe to tell him so. Mahbub 
Ali was hard upon boys who knew, or thought they knew, too much. 

“Well, till I get further news’ — Father Victor’s voice interrupted the reverie 
— ’ye can run along and play with the other boys. They’ll teach ye something 
— but I don’t think ye’l like it.’ 

The day dragged to its weary end. When he wished to sleep he was instructed 
how to fold up his clothes and set out his boots; the other boys deriding. Bugles 
waked him in the dawn; the schoolmaster caught him after breakfast, thrust a 
page of meaningless characters under his nose, gave them senseless names, and 
whacked him without reason. Kim meditated poisoning him with opium 
borrowed from a barrack-sweeper, but reflected that, as they all ate at one table 
in public (this was peculiarly revolting to Kim, who preferred to turn his back on 
the world at his meals), the stroke might be dangerous. Then he attempted 
running off to the village where the priest had tried to drug the lama — the 
village where the old soldier lived. But far-seeing sentries at every exit headed 
back the little scarlet figure. Trousers and jacket crippled body and mind alike, 
so he abandoned the project and fell back, Oriental fashion, on time and chance. 
Three days of torment passed in the big, echoing white rooms. He walked out of 
afternoons under escort of the drummer-boy, and all he heard from his 
companion were the few useless words which seemed to make two-thirds of the 
white man’s abuse. Kim knew and despised them all long ago. The boy resented 
his silence and lack of interest by beating him, as was only natural. He did not 


care for any of the bazars which were in bounds. He styled all natives ‘niggers’; 
yet servants and sweepers called him abominable names to his face, and, misled 
by their deferential attitude, he never understood. This somewhat consoled Kim 
for the beatings. 

On the morning of the fourth day a judgment overtook that drummer. They 
had gone out together towards Umballa race-course. He returned alone, weeping, 
with news that young O’Hara, to whom he had been doing nothing in particular, 
had hailed a scarlet-bearded nigger on horseback; that the nigger had then and 
there laid into him with a peculiarly adhesive quirt, picked up young O’Hara, 
and borne him off at full gallop. These tidings came to Father Victor, and he 
drew down his long upper lip. He was already sufficiently startled by a letter 
from the Temple of the Tirthankers at Benares, enclosing a native banker’s note 
of hand for three hundred rupees, and an amazing prayer to ‘Almighty God.’ The 
lama would have been more annoyed than the priest had he known how the 
bazar letter-writer had translated his phrase ‘to acquire merit.’ 

‘Powers of Darkness below!’ Father Victor fumbled with the note. ‘An’ now 
he’s off with another of his peep-o’-day friends. I don’t know whether it will be a 
greater relief to me to get him back or to have him lost. He’s beyond my 
comprehension. How the Divil — yes, He’s the man I mean — can a street- 
beggar raise money to educate white boys?’ 

Three miles off, on Umballa race-course, Mahbub Ali, reining a gray Cabuli 
stallion with Kim in front of him, was saying: 

‘But, Little Friend of all the World, there is my honour and reputation to be 
considered. All the officer-sahibs in all the regiments, and all Umballa, know 
Mahbub Ali. Men saw me pick thee up and chastise that boy. We are seen now 
from far across this plain. How can I take thee away, or account for thy 
disappearing if I set thee down and let thee run off into the crops? They would 
put me in jail. Be patient. Once a Sahib, always a Sahib. When thou art a man 
— who knows — thou wilt be grateful to Mahbub Ali.’ 

‘Take me beyond their sentries where I can change this red. Give me money 
and I will go to Benares and be with my lama again. I do not want to be a Sahib, 
and remember I did deliver that message.’ 

The stallion bounded wildly. Mahbub Ali had incautiously driven home the 
sharp-edged stirrup. (He was not the new sort of fluent horse-dealer who wears 
English boots and spurs.) Kim drew his own conclusions from that betrayal. 

‘That was a small matter. It lay on the straight road to Benares. I and the Sahib 
have by this time forgotten it. I send so many letters and messages to men who 
ask questions about horses, I cannot well remember one from the other. Was it 
some matter of a bay mare that Peters Sahib wished the pedigree of?’ 


Kim saw the trap at once. If he had said ‘bay mare’ Mahbub would have 
known by his very readiness to fall in with the amendment that the boy 
suspected something. Kim replied therefore: 

‘Bay mare? No. I do not forget my messages thus. It was a white stallion.’ 

‘Ay, so it was. A white Arab stallion. But thou didst write bay mare to me.’ 

‘Who cares to tell truth to a letter-writer?’ Kim answered, feeling Mahbub’s 
palm on his heart. 

‘Hi! Mahbub, you old villain, pull up!’ cried a voice, and an Englishman raced 
alongside on a little polo-pony. ‘I’ve been chasing you half over the country. 
That Cabuli of yours can go. For sale, I suppose?’ 

‘I have some young stuff coming on made by Heaven for the delicate and 
difficult polo-game. He has no equal. He — ’ 

‘Plays polo and waits at table. Yes. We know all that. What the deuce have 
you got there?’ 

‘A boy,’ said Mahbub gravely. ‘He was being beaten by another boy. His 
father was once a white soldier in the big war. The boy was a child in Lahore 
city. He played with my horses when he was a babe. Now I think they will make 
him a soldier. He has been newly caught by his father’s regiment that went up to 
the war last week. But I do not think he wants to be a soldier. I take him for a 
ride. Tell me where thy barracks are and I will set thee there.’ 

‘Let me go. I can find the barracks alone.’ 

‘And if thou runnest away who will say it is not my fault?’ 

‘He’ll run back to his dinner. Where has he to run to?’ the Englishman asked. 

‘He was born in the land. He has friends. He goes where he chooses. He is a 
chabuk sawai (a sharp chap). It needs only to change his clothing, and in a 
twinkling he would be a low-caste Hindi boy.’ 

‘The deuce he would!’ The Englishman looked critically at the boy as Mahbub 
headed towards the barracks. Kim ground his teeth. Mahbub was mocking him, 
as faithless Afghans will; for he went on: 

‘They will send him to a school and put heavy boots on his feet and swaddle 
him in these clothes. Then he will forget all he knows. Now which of the 
barracks is thine?’ 

Kim pointed — he could not speak — to Father Victor’s wing, all staring 
white near by. 

‘Perhaps he will make a good soldier,’ said Mahbub reflectively. ‘He will 
make a good orderly at least. I sent him to deliver a message once from Lahore. 
A message concerning the pedigree of a white stallion.’ 

Here was deadly insult on deadlier injury — and the Sahib to whom he had 
so craftily given that war-making letter heard it all. Kim beheld Mahbub Ali 


frying in flame for his treachery, but for himself he saw one long gray vista of 
barracks, schools, and barracks again. He gazed imploringly at the clear-cut face 
in which there was no glimmer of recognition; but even at this extremity it never 
occurred to him to throw himself on the white man’s mercy or to denounce the 
Afghan. And Mahbub stared deliberately at the Englishman, who stared as 
deliberately at Kim, quivering and tongue-tied. 

‘My horse is well trained,’ said the dealer. ‘Others would have kicked, Sahib.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Englishman at last, rubbing his pony’s damp withers with his 
whip-butt. ‘Who makes the boy a soldier?’ 

‘He says the regiment that found him, and especially the padre-sahib of that 
regiment.’ 

‘There is the padre!’ Kim choked as bare-headed Father Victor sailed down 
upon them from the veranda. 

‘Powers 0’ Darkness below, O’Hara! How many more mixed friends do you 
keep in Asia?’ he cried, as Kim slid down and stood helplessly before him. 

‘Good morning, Padre,’ the Colonel said cheerily. ‘I know you by reputation 
well enough. Meant to have come over and called before this. I’m Creighton.’ 

‘Of the Ethnological Survey?’ said Father Victor. The Colonel nodded. ‘Faith 
I’m glad to meet ye then; an’ I owe you some thanks for bringing back the boy.’ 

‘No thanks to me, Padre. Besides, the boy wasn’t going away. You don’t know 
old Mahbub Ali’ — the horse-dealer sat impassive in the sunlight. “You will 
when you have been in the station a month. He sells us all our crocks. That boy 
is rather a curiosity. Can you tell me anything about him?’ 

‘Can I tell you?’ puffed Father Victor. “You’ll be the one man that could help 
me in my quandaries. Tell you! Powers o’ Darkness, I’m bursting to tell some 
one who knows something o’ the native!’ 

A groom came round the corner. Colonel Creighton raised his voice, speaking 
in Urdu. ‘Very good, Mahbub Ali, but what is the use of telling me all those 
stories about the pony. Not one pie more than three hundred and fifty rupees will 
I give.’ 

‘The Sahib is a little hot and angry after riding,’ the horse-dealer returned, 
with the leer of a privileged jester. ‘Presently, he will see my horse’s points more 
clearly. I will wait till he has finished his talk with the padre. I will wait under 
that tree.’ 

‘Confound you!’ The Colonel laughed. ‘That comes of looking at one of 
Mahbub’s horses. He’s a regular old leech, Padre. Wait then, if thou hast so 
much time to spare, Mahbub. Now I’m at your service, Padre. Where is the boy? 
Oh, he’s gone off to collogue with Mahbub. Queer sort of boy. Might I ask you 
to send my mare round under cover?’ 


He dropped into a chair which commanded a clear view of Kim and Mahbub 
Ali in conference beneath the tree. The padre went indoors for cheroots. 

Creighton heard Kim say bitterly: ‘Trust a Brahmin before a snake, and a 
snake before a harlot, and a harlot before an Afghan, Mahbub Alli.’ 

‘That is all one,’ the great red beard wagged solemnly. ‘Children should not 
see a carpet on the loom till the pattern is made plain. Believe me, Friend of all 
the World, I do thee great service. They will not make a soldier of thee.’ 

“You crafty old sinner,’ thought Creighton. ‘But you’re not far wrong. That 
boy mustn’t be wasted if he is as advertised.’ 

‘Excuse me half a minute,’ cried the padre from within, ‘but I’m gettin’ the 
documents of the case.’ 

‘If through me the favour of this bold and wise Colonel Sahib comes to thee, 
and thou art raised to honour, what thanks wilt thou give Mahbub Ali when thou 
art a man?’ 

‘Nay, nay; I begged thee to let me take the road again, where I should have 
been safe; and thou hast sold me back to the English. What will they give thee 
for blood-money?’ 

‘A cheerful young demon!’ The Colonel bit his cigar, and turned politely to 
Father Victor. 

‘What are the letters that the fat priest is waving before the Colonel? Stand 
behind the stallion as though looking at my bridle!’ said Mahbub Ali. 

‘A letter from my lama which he wrote from Jagadhir Road, saying that he 
will pay three hundred rupees by the year for my schooling.’ 

‘Oho! Is old Red Hat of that sort? At which school?’ 

‘God knows. I think in Nucklao.’ 

“Yes. There is a big school there for the sons of Sahibs — and half-Sahibs. I 
have seen it when I sell horses there. So the lama also loved the Friend of all the 
World?’ 

‘Ay; and he did not tell lies, or return me to captivity.’ 

‘Small wonder the padre does not know how to unravel the thread. How fast 
he talks to the Colonel Sahib.” Mahbub Ali chuckled. ‘By Allah!’ — the keen 
eyes swept the veranda for an instant — ’thy lama has sent what to me looks 
like a note of hand. I have had some small dealings in hoondies. The Colonel 
Sahib is looking at it.’ 

‘What good is all this to me?’ said Kim wearily. ‘Thou wilt go away, and they 
will return me to those empty rooms where there is no good place to sleep and 
where the boys beat me.’ 

‘I do not think that. Have patience, child. All Pathans are not faithless — 
except in horseflesh.’ 


Five — ten — fifteen minutes passed, Father Victor talking energetically or 
asking questions which the Colonel answered. 

‘Now I’ve told you everything that I know about the boy from beginnin’ to 
end; and it’s a blessed relief to me. Did ye ever hear the like?’ 

‘At any rate, the old man has sent the money. Gobind Sahai’s notes of hand 
are good from here to China,’ said the Colonel. “The more one knows about 
natives the less can one say what they will or won’t do.’ 

‘That’s consolin? — from the head of the Ethnological Survey. It’s this 
mixture of Red Bulls and Rivers of Healing (poor heathen, God help him!) an’ 
notes of hand and Masonic certificates. Are you a Mason, by any chance?’ 

‘By Jove, I am, now I come to think of it. That’s an additional reason,’ said the 
Colonel absently. 

Tm glad ye see a reason in it. But as I said, it’s the mixture o’ things that’s 
beyond me. An’ his prophesyin’ to our Colonel sitting on my bed with his little 
shimmy torn open showing his white skin; an’ the prophecy comin’ true! They’ Il 
cure all that nonsense at St. Xavier’s, eh?’ 

‘Sprinkle him with holy water,’ the Colonel laughed. 

‘On my word, I fancy I ought to sometimes. But I’m hoping he’ll be brought 
up as a good Catholic. All that troubles me is what’ll happen if the old 
beggarman — ’ 

‘Lama, lama, my dear sir; and some of them are gentlemen in their own 
country.’ 

‘The lama, then, fails to pay next year. He’s a fine business head to plan on the 
spur of the moment, but he’s bound to die some day. An’ takin’ a heathen’s 
money to give a child a Christian education — ’ 

‘But he said explicitly what he wanted. As soon as he knew the boy was white 
he seems to have made his arrangements accordingly. Pd give a month’s pay to 
hear how he explained it all at the Tirthankers’ Temple at Benares. Look here, 
Padre, I don’t pretend to know much about natives, but if he says he’ll pay, he’ Il 
pay — dead or alive. I mean his heirs will assume the debt. My advice to you 
is, send the boy down to Lucknow. If your Anglican chaplain thinks you’ve 
stolen a march on him — ’ 

‘Bad luck to Bennett! He was sent to the front instead o° me. Doughty 
certified me medically unfit. Pll excommunicate Doughty if he comes back 
alive! Surely Bennett ought to be content with — ’ 

‘Glory, leaving you the religion. Quite so! As a matter of fact I don’t think 
Bennett will mind. Put the blame on me. I — er — strongly recommend 
sending the boy to St. Xavier’s. He can go down on pass as a soldier’s orphan, so 
the railway fare will be saved. You can buy him an outfit from the regimental 


subscription. The Lodge will be saved the expense of his education, and that will 
put the Lodge in a good temper. It’s perfectly easy. I’ve got to go down to 
Lucknow next week. Ill look after the boy on the way — give him in charge of 
my servants, and so on.’ 

“You’re a good man.’ 

‘Not in the least. Don’t make that mistake. The lama has sent us money for a 
definite end. We can’t very well return it. We shall have to do as he says. Well, 
that’s settled, isn’t it? Shall we say that, Tuesday next, you’ll hand him over to 
me at the night train south? That’s only three days. He can’t do much harm in 
three days.’ 


‘It’s a weight off my mind, but — this thing here?’ — he waved the note of 
hand — ’I don’t know Gobind Sahai: or his bank, which may be a hole in a 
wall.’ 


“You’ve never been a subaltern in debt. Pll cash it if you like, and send you 
the vouchers in proper order.’ 

‘But with all your own work too! It’s askin’ — 

‘It’s not the least trouble indeed. You see, as an ethnologist, the thing’s very 
interesting to me. Id like to make a note of it for some Government work that 
I’m doing. The transformation of a regimental badge like your Red Bull into a 
sort of fetish that the boy follows is very interesting.’ 

‘But I can’t thank you enough.’ 

‘There’s one thing you can do. All we Ethnological men are as jealous as 
jackdaws of one another’s discoveries. They’re of no interest to any one but 
ourselves, of course, but you know what book-collectors are like. Well, don’t say 
a word, directly or indirectly, about the Asiatic side of the boy’s character — 
his adventures and his prophecy, and so on. PII worm them out of the boy later 
on and — you see?’ 

‘I do. Ye’ll make a wonderful account of it. Never a word will I say to any one 
till I see it in print.’ 

‘Thank you. That goes straight to an ethnologist’s heart. Well, I must be 
getting back to my breakfast. Good heavens! Old Mahbub here still?’ He raised 
his voice, and the horse-dealer came out from under the shadow of the tree. 
“Well, what is it?’ 

‘As regards that young horse,’ said Mahbub, ‘I say that when a colt is born to 
be a polo-pony, closely following the ball without teaching — when such a colt 
knows the game by divination — then I say it is a great wrong to break that colt 
to a heavy cart, Sahib!’ 

‘So do I say also, Mahbub. The colt will be entered for polo only. (These 
fellows think of nothing in the world but horses, Padre.) Pll see you to-morrow, 
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Mahbub, if you’ve anything likely for sale.’ 

The dealer saluted, horseman fashion, with a sweep of the off hand. ‘Be 
patient a little, Friend of all the World,’ he whispered to the agonised Kim. ‘Thy 
fortune is made. In a little while thou goest to Nucklao and — here is 
something to pay the letter-writer. I shall see thee again, I think, many times,’ 
and he cantered off down the road. 

‘Listen to me,’ said the Colonel from the veranda, speaking in the vernacular. 
‘In three days thou wilt go with me to Lucknow, seeing and hearing new things 
all the while. Therefore sit still for three days and do not run away. Thou wilt go 
to school at Lucknow.’ 

‘Shall I meet my Holy One there?’ Kim whimpered. 

‘At least Lucknow is nearer to Benares than Umballa. It may be thou wilt go 
under my protection. Mahbub Ali knows this, and he will be angry if thou 
returnest to the road now. Remember — much has been told to me which I do 
not forget.’ 

‘T will wait,’ said Kim, ‘but the boys will beat me.’ 

Then the bugles blew for dinner. 





. Pathans are not faithless — except in horse-flesh.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


Unto whose use the pregnant suns are poised 

With idiot moons and stars retracting stars? 

Creep thou betweene — thy coming’s all unnoised. 
Heaven hath her high, as earth her baser, wars. 

Heir to these tumults, this affright, that fray 

(By Adam’s, fathers’, own, sin bound alway); 

Peer up, draw out thy horoscope and say 

Which planet mends thy threadbare fate or mars! 

Sir John Christie. 


IN the afternoon the red-faced schoolmaster told Kim that he had been ‘struck 
off the strength,’ which conveyed no meaning to him till he was ordered to go 
away and play. Then he ran to the bazar, and found the young letter-writer to 
whom he owed a stamp. 

‘Now I pay,’ said Kim royally, ‘and now I need another letter to be written.’ 

‘Mahbub Ali is in Umballa,’ said the writer jauntily. He was, by virtue of his 
office, a bureau of general misinformation. 

‘This is not to Mahbub, but to a priest. Take thy pen and write quickly. “To 
Teshoo Lama, the holy one from Bhotiyal seeking for a River, who is now in the 
Temple of the Tirthankers at Benares.” Take more ink! “In three days I am to go 
down to Nucklao to the school at Nucklao. The name of the school is Xavier. I 
do not know where that school is, but it is at Nucklao.” 

‘But I know Nucklao,’ the writer interrupted. ‘I know the school.’ 

‘Tell him where it is, and I give half an anna.’ 

The reed pen scratched busily. ‘He cannot mistake.’ The man lifted his head. 
‘Who watches us across the street?’ 

Kim looked up hurriedly and saw Colonel Creighton in tennis-flannels. 

‘Oh, that is some Sahib who knows the fat priest in the barracks. He is 
beckoning me.’ 

“What dost thou?’ said the Colonel, when Kim trotted up. 

‘I — I am not running away. I send a letter to my Holy One at Benares.’ 

‘T had not thought of that. Hast thou said that I take thee to Lucknow?’ 

‘Nay, I have not. Read the letter, if there be a doubt.’ 

‘Then why hast thou left out my name in writing to that Holy One?’ The 
Colonel smiled a queer smile. Kim took his courage in both hands. 

‘It was said once to me that it is inexpedient to write the names of strangers 


concerned in any matter, because by the naming of names many good plans are 
brought to confusion.’ 

‘Thou hast been well taught,’ the Colonel replied, and Kim flushed. ‘I have 
left my cheroot-case in the padre’s veranda. Bring it to my house this even.’ 

‘Where is the house?’ said Kim. His quick wit told him that he was being 
tested in some fashion or another, and he stood on guard. 

‘Ask any one in the big bazar.’ The Colonel walked on. 

‘He has forgotten his cheroot-case,’ said Kim, returning. ‘I must bring it to 
him this evening. That is all my letter except, thrice over, “Come to me! Come to 
me! Come to me!” Now I will pay for a stamp and put it in the post.’ He rose to 
go, and as an afterthought asked, ‘Who is that angry-faced Sahib who lost the 
cheroot-case?’ 

‘Oh, he is only Creighton Sahib — a very foolish Sahib, who is a Colonel 
Sahib without a regiment.’ 

‘What is his business?’ 

‘God knows. He is always buying horses which he cannot ride, and asking 
riddles about the works of God — such as plants and stones and the customs of 
people. The dealers call him the father of fools, because he is so easily cheated 
about a horse. Mahbub Ali says he is madder than all other Sahibs.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Kim, and departed. His training had given him some small 
knowledge of character, and he argued that fools are not given information 
which leads to calling out eight thousand men, besides guns. The Commander- 
in-Chief of all India does not talk, as Kim had heard him talk, to fools. Nor 
would Mahbub Ali’s tone have changed, as it did every time he mentioned the 
Colonel’s name, if the Colonel had been a fool. Consequently — and this set 
Kim to skipping — there was a mystery somewhere, and Mahbub Ali probably 
spied for the Colonel much as Kim had spied for Mahbub. And, like the horse- 
dealer, the Colonel evidently respected people who did not show themselves to 
be too clever. 

He rejoiced that he had not betrayed his knowledge of the Colonel’s house; 
and when, on his return to barracks, he discovered that no cheroot-case had been 
left behind, he beamed with delight. Here was a man after his own heart — a 
tortuous and indirect person playing a hidden game. Well, if he could be a fool, 
so could Kim. 

He showed nothing of his mind when Father Victor, for three long mornings, 
discoursed to him of an entirely new set of gods and godlings — notably of a 
goddess called Mary, who, he gathered, was one with Bibi Miriam of Mahbub 
Ali’s theology. He betrayed no emotion when, after the lecture, Father Victor 
dragged him from shop to shop buying articles of outfit, nor when envious 


drummer-boys kicked him because he was going to a superior school did he 
complain, but awaited the play of circumstances with an interested soul. Father 
Victor, good man, took him to the station, put him into an empty second-class 
next to Colonel Creighton’s first, and bade him farewell with genuine feeling. 

‘They’ll make a man o’ you, O’Hara, at St. Xaviers — a white man, an’, I 
hope, a good man. They know all about your comin’, an’ the Colonel will see 
that ye’re not lost or mislaid anywhere on the road. I’ve given you a notion of 
religious matters, — at least I hope so, — and you’ll remember, when they ask 
you your religion, that you’re a Cath’ lic. Better say Roman Cath’ lic, tho’ Pm not 
fond of the word.’ 

Kim lit a rank cigarette — he had been careful to buy a stock in the bazar 
— and lay down to think. This solitary passage was very different from that 
joyful down-journey in the third-class with the lama. ‘Sahibs get little pleasure 
of travel,’ he reflected. ‘Hai mai! I go from one place to another as it might be a 
kick-ball. It is my kismet. No man can escape his kismet. But I am to pray to 
Bibi Miriam and I am a Sahib’ — he looked at his boots ruefully. ‘No; I am 
Kim. This is the great world, and I am only Kim. Who is Kim?’ He considered 
his own identity, a thing he had never done before, till his head swam. He was 
one insignificant person in all this roaring whirl of India, going southward to he 
knew not what fate. 

Presently the Colonel sent for him, and talked for a long time. So far as Kim 
could gather, he was to be diligent and enter the Survey of India as a chain-man. 
If he were very good, and passed the proper examinations, he would be earning 
thirty rupees a month at seventeen years old, and Colonel Creighton would see 
that he found a suitable employment. 

Kim pretended at first to understand perhaps one word in three of this talk. 
Then the Colonel, seeing his mistake, turned to fluent and picturesque Urdu and 
Kim was contented. No man could be a fool who knew the language so 
intimately, who moved so gently and silently, and whose eyes were so different 
from the dull fat eyes of other Sahibs. 

“Yes, and thou must learn how to make pictures of roads and mountains and 
rivers — to carry these pictures in thy eye till a suitable time comes to set them 
upon paper. Perhaps some day, when thou art a chain-man, I may say to thee 
when we are working together: “Go across those hills and see what lies beyond.” 
Then one will say: “There are bad people living in those hills who will slay the 
chain-man if he be seen to look like a Sahib.” What then?’ 

Kim thought. Would it be safe to return the Colonel’s lead? 

‘T would tell what that other man had said.’ 

‘But if I answered: “I will give thee a hundred rupees for knowledge of what 


is behind those hills — for a picture of a river and a little news of what the 
people say in the villages there”?’ 

‘How can I tell? I am only a boy. Wait till I am a man.’ Then, seeing the 
Colonel’s brow clouded, he went on: ‘But I think I should in a few days earn the 
hundred rupees.’ 

‘By what road?’ 

Kim shook his head resolutely. ‘If I said how I would earn them, another man 
might hear and forestall me. It is no good to sell knowledge for nothing.’ 

‘Tell now.’ The Colonel held up a rupee. Kim’s hand half reached towards it, 
and dropped. 

‘Nay, Sahib; nay. I know the price that will be paid for the answer, but I do not 
know why the question is asked.’ 

‘Take it for a gift, then,’ said Creighton, tossing it over. ‘There is a good spirit 
in thee. Do not let it be blunted at St. Xavier’s. There are many boys there who 
despise the black men.’ 

‘Their mothers were bazar-women,’ said Kim. He knew well there is no hatred 
like that of the half-caste for his brother-in-law. 

‘True; but thou art a Sahib and the son of a Sahib. Therefore, do not at any 
time be led to contemn the black men. I have known boys newly entered into the 
service of the Government who feigned not to understand the talk or the customs 
of black men. Their pay was cut for ignorance. There is no sin so great as 
ignorance. Remember this.’ 

Several times in the course of the long twenty-four hours’ run south did the 
Colonel send for Kim, always developing this latter text. 

“We be all on one lead-rope, then,’ said Kim at last, ‘the Colonel, Mahbub Ali, 
and I — when I become a chain-man. He will use me as Mahbub Ali employed 
me, I think. That is good, if it allows me to return to the road again. This 
clothing grows no easier by wear.’ 

When they came to the crowded Lucknow station there was no sign of the 
lama. He swallowed his disappointment, while the Colonel bundled him into a 
ticca-garri with his neat belongings and dispatched him alone to St. Xavier’s. 

‘I do not say farewell, because we shall meet again,’ he cried. ‘Again, and 
many times, if thou art one of good spirit. But thou art not yet tried.’ 

‘Not when I brought thee’ — Kim actually dared to use the tum of equals 
— ’a white stallion’s pedigree that night?’ 

‘Much is gained by forgetting, little brother,’ said the Colonel, with a look that 
pierced through Kim’s shoulder-blades as he scuttled into the carriage. 

It took him nearly five minutes to recover. Then he sniffed the new air 
appreciatively. ‘A rich city,’ he said. ‘Richer than Lahore. How good the bazars 


must be! Coachman, drive me a little through the bazars here.’ 

‘My order is to take thee to the school.’ The driver used the ‘thou,’ which is 
rudeness when applied to a white man. In the clearest and most fluent vernacular 
Kim pointed out his error, climbed on to the box-seat, and, perfect understanding 
established, drove for a couple of hours up and down, estimating, comparing, 
and enjoying. There is no city — except Bombay, the queen of all — more 
beautiful in her garish style than Lucknow, whether you see her from the bridge 
over the river, or from the top of the Imambara looking down on the gilt 
umbrellas of the Chutter Munzil, and the trees in which the town is bedded. 
Kings have adorned her with fantastic buildings, endowed her with charities, 
crammed her with pensioners, and drenched her with blood. She is the centre of 
all idleness, intrigue, and luxury, and shares with Delhi the claim to talk the only 
pure Urdu. 

‘A fair city — a beautiful city.’ The driver, as a Lucknow man, was pleased 
with the compliment, and told Kim many astounding things where an English 
guide would have talked of the Mutiny. 

‘Now we will go to the school,’ said Kim at last. The great old school of St. 
Xavier’s in Partibus, block on block of low white buildings, stands in vast 
grounds over against the Gumti River, at some distance from the city. 

‘What like of folk are they within?’ said Kim. 

“Young Sahibs — all devils; but to speak truth, and I drive many of them to 
and fro from the railway station, I have never seen one that had in him the 
making of a more perfect devil than thou — this young Sahib whom I am now 
driving.’ 

Naturally, for he was never trained to consider them in any way improper, 
Kim had passed the time of day with one or two frivolous ladies at upper 
windows in a certain street, and naturally, in the exchange of compliments, had 
acquitted himself well. He was about to acknowledge the driver’s last insolence, 
when his eye — it was growing dusk — caught a figure sitting by one of the 
white plaster gate-pillars in the long sweep of wall. 

‘Stop!’ he cried. ‘Stay here! I do not go to the school at once.’ 

‘But what is to pay me for this coming and recoming?’ said the driver 
petulantly. ‘Is the boy mad? Last time it was a dancing-girl. This time it is a 
priest.’ 

Kim was in the road headlong, patting the dusty feet beneath the dirty yellow 
robe. 

‘I have waited here a day and a half,’ the lama’s level voice began. ‘Nay, I had 
a disciple with me. He that was my friend at the Temple of the Tirthankers gave 
me a guide for this journey. I came from Benares in the train, when thy letter was 


given me. Yes, I am well fed. I need nothing.’ 

‘But why didst thou not stay with the Kulu woman, O Holy One? In what way 
didst thou get to Benares? My heart has been heavy since we parted.’ 

‘The woman wearied me by constant flux of talk and requiring charms for 
children. I separated myself from that company, permitting her to acquire merit 
by gifts. She is at least a woman of open hands, and I made a promise to return 
to her house if need arose. Then, perceiving myself alone in this great and 
terrible world, I bethought me of the te-rain to Benares, where I knew one abode 
in the Tirthankers’ Temple who was a Seeker, even as I.’ 

‘Ah! Thy River,’ said Kim. ‘I had forgotten the River.’ 

‘So soon, my chela? I have never forgotten it; but when I had left thee it 
seemed better that I should go to the temple and take counsel, for, look you, 
India is very large, and it may be that wise men before us, some two or three, 
have left a record of the place of our River. There is debate in the Temple of the 
Tirthankers on this matter; some saying one thing, and some another. They are 
courteous folk.’ 

‘So be it; but what dost thou do now?’ 

‘I acquire merit in that I help thee, my chela, to wisdom. The priest of that 
body of men who serve the Red Bull wrote me that all should be as I desired for 
thee. I sent the money to suffice for one year, and then I came, as thou seest me, 
to watch for thee going up into the Gates of Learning. A day and a half have I 
waited — not because I was led by any affection towards thee — that is not 
part of the Way — but, as they said at the Tirthankers’ Temple, because, money 
having been paid for learning, it was right that I should oversee the end of the 
matter. They resolved my doubts most clearly. I had a fear that, perhaps, I came 
because I wished to see thee — misguided by the red mist of affection. It is not 
so... . Moreover, I am troubled by a dream.’ 

‘But surely, Holy One, thou hast not forgotten the Road and all that befell on 
it. Surely it was a little to see me that thou didst come?’ 

‘The horses are cold, and it is past their feeding-time,’ whined the driver. 

‘Go to Jehannum and abide there with thy reputationless aunt!’ Kim snarled 
over his shoulder. ‘I am all alone in this land; I know not where I go nor what 
shall befall me. My heart was in that letter I sent thee. Except for Mahbub Ali, 
and he is a Pathan, I have no friend save thee, Holy One. Do not altogether go 
away.’ 

‘I have considered that also,’ the lama replied, in a shaking voice. ‘It is 
manifest that from time to time I shall acquire merit — if before that I have not 
found my River — by assuring myself that thy feet are set on wisdom. What 
they will teach thee I do not know, but the priest wrote me that no son of a Sahib 


in all India will be better taught than thou. So from time to time, therefore, I will 
come again. May be thou wilt be such a Sahib as he who gave me these 
spectacles’ — the lama wiped them elaborately — ’in the Wonder House at 
Lahore. That is my hope, for he was a Fountain of Wisdom — wiser than many 
abbots. .. . Again, may be thou wilt forget me and our meetings.’ 

‘Tf I eat thy bread,’ cried Kim passionately, ‘how shall I ever forget thee?’ 

‘No — no.’ He put the boy aside. ‘I must go back to Benares. From time to 
time, now that I know the customs of letter-writers in this land, I will send thee a 
letter, and from time to time I will come and see thee.’ 

‘But whither shall I send my letters?’ wailed Kim, clutching at the robe, all 
forgetful that he was a Sahib. 

‘To the Temple of the Tirthankers at Benares. That is the place I have chosen 
till I find my River. Do not weep; for, look you, all Desire is illusion and a new 
binding upon the Wheel. Go up to the Gates of Learning. Let me see thee go.... 
Dost thou love me? Then go, or my heart cracks. . . . I will come again. Surely I 
will come again.’ 

The lama watched the ticca-garri rumble into the compound, and strode off, 
snuffing between each long stride. 

‘The Gates of Learning’ shut with a clang. 


The country born and bred boy has his own manners and customs, which do 
not resemble those of any other land; and his teachers approach him by roads 
which an English master would not understand. Therefore, you would scarcely 
be interested in Kim’s experiences as a St. Xavier’s boy among two or three 
hundred precocious youths, most of whom had never seen the sea. He suffered 
the usual penalties for breaking out of bounds when there was cholera in the city. 
This was before he had learned to write fair English, and so was obliged to find a 
bazar letter-writer. He was, of course, indicted for smoking and for the use of 
abuse more full-flavoured than even St. Xavier’s had ever heard. He learned to 
wash himself with the Levitical scrupulosity of the native-born, who in his heart 
considers the Englishman rather dirty. He played the usual tricks on the patient 
coolies pulling the punkahs in the sleeping-rooms where the boys thrashed 
through the hot nights telling tales till the dawn; and quietly he measured himself 
against his self-reliant mates. 

They were sons of subordinate officials in the Railway, Telegraph, and Canal 
services; of warrant-officers sometimes retired and sometimes acting as 
commanders-in-chief to a feudatory Rajah’s army; of captains of the Indian 
Marine, Government pensioners, planters, Presidency shopkeepers, and 
missionaries. A few were cadets of the old Eurasian houses that have taken 


strong root in Dhurrumtollah — Pereiras, De Souzas, and D’Silvas. Their 
parents could well have educated them in England, but they loved the school that 
had served their own youth, and generation followed sallow-hued generation at 
St. Xavier’s. Their homes ranged from Howrah of the railway people to 
abandoned cantonments like Monghyr and Chunar; lost tea-gardens Shillong- 
way; Villages where their fathers were large landholders in Oudh or the Deccan; 
Mission-stations a week from the nearest railway line; seaports a thousand miles 
south, facing the brazen Indian surf; and cinchona-plantations south of all. The 
mere story of their adventures, which to them were no adventures, on their road 
to and from school would have crisped a Western boy’s hair. They were used to 
jogging off alone through a hundred miles of jungle, where there was always the 
delightful chance of being delayed by tigers; but they would no more have 
bathed in the English Channel in an English August than their brothers across 
the world would have lain still while a leopard snuffed at their palanquin. There 
were boys of fifteen who had spent a day and a half on an islet in the middle of a 
flooded river, taking charge, as by right, of a camp of frantic pilgrims returning 
from a shrine; there were seniors who had requisitioned a chance-met Rajah’s 
elephant, in the name of St. Francis Xavier, when the rains once blotted out the 
cart-track that led to their father’s estate, and had all but lost the huge beast in a 
quicksand. There was a boy who, he said, and none doubted, had helped his 
father to beat off with rifles from the veranda a rush of Akas in the days when 
those head-hunters were bold against lonely plantations. 

And every tale was told in the even, passionless voice of the native-born, 
mixed with quaint reflections, borrowed unconsciously from native foster- 
mothers, and turns of speech that showed they had been that instant translated 
from the vernacular. Kim watched, listened, and approved. This was not insipid, 
single-word talk of drummer-boys. It dealt with a life he knew and in part 
understood. The atmosphere suited him, and he throve by inches. They gave him 
a white drill suit as the weather warmed, and he rejoiced in the new-found bodily 
comforts as he rejoiced to use his sharpened mind over the tasks they set him. 
His quickness would have delighted an English master; but at St. Xavier’s they 
know the first rush of minds developed by sun and surroundings, as well as they 
know the half-collapse that sets in at twenty-two or twenty-three. 

None the less he remembered to hold himself lowly. When tales were told of 
hot nights, Kim did not sweep the board with his reminiscences; for St. Xavier’s 
looks down on boys who ‘go native altogether.’ One must never forget that one 
is a Sahib, and that some day, when examinations are passed, one will command 
natives. Kim made a note of this, for he began to understand where examinations 
led. 


Then came the holidays from August to October — the long holidays 
imposed by the heat and the rains. Kim was informed that he would go north to 
some station in the hills behind Umballa, where Father Victor would arrange for 
him. 

‘A barrack-school?’ said Kim, who had asked many questions and thought 
more. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ said the master. ‘It will not do you any harm to keep you 
out of mischief. You can go up with young De Castro as far as Delhi.’ 

Kim considered it in every possible light. He had been diligent, even as the 
Colonel advised. A boy’s holiday was his own property, — of so much the talk 
of his companions had advised him, — and a barrack-school would be torment 
after St. Xavier’s. Moreover — this was magic worth anything else — he 
could write. In three months he had discovered how men can speak to each other 
without a third party, at the cost of half an anna and a little knowledge. No word 
had come from the lama, but there remained the Road. Kim yearned for the 
caress of soft mud squishing up between the toes, as his mouth watered for 
mutton stewed with butter and cabbages, for rice speckled with strong-scented 
cardamoms, for the saffron-tinted rice, garlic and onions, and the forbidden 
greasy sweetmeats of the bazars. They would feed him raw beef on a platter at 
the barrack-school, and he must smoke by stealth. But again, he was a Sahib and 
was at St. Xavier’s, and that pig Mahbub Ali... No, he would not test Mahbub’s 
hospitality — and yet . . . He thought it out alone in the dormitory, and came to 
the conclusion he had been unjust to Mahbub. 

The school was empty; nearly all the masters had gone away; Colonel 
Creighton’s railway-pass lay in his hand, and Kim puffed himself that he had not 
spent Colonel Creighton’s or Mahbub’s money in riotous living. He was still lord 
of two rupees seven annas. His new bullock-trunk, marked ‘K. O’H.,’ and 
bedding-roll lay in the empty sleeping-room. ‘Sahibs are always tied to their 
baggage,’ said Kim, nodding at them. ‘You will stay here.’ He went out into the 
warm rain, smiling sinfully, and sought a certain house whose outside he had 
noted down some time before... . 

‘Arre! Dost thou know what manner of women we be in this quarter? O 
shame!’ 

‘Was I born yesterday?’ Kim squatted native fashion on the cushions of that 
upper room. ‘A little dye-stuff and three yards of cloth to help out a jest. Is it 
much to ask?’ 

‘Who is she? Thou art full young, as Sahibs go, for this devilry.’ 

‘Oh, she? She is the daughter of a certain schoolmaster of a regiment in the 
cantonments. He has beaten me twice because I went over their wall in these 


clothes. Now I would go as a gardener’s boy. Old men are very jealous.’ 

‘That is true. Hold thy face still while I dab on the juice.’ 

‘Not too black, Naikan. I would not appear to her as a hubshi’ (nigger). 

‘Oh, love makes nought of these things. And how old is she?’ 

“Twelve years, I think,’ said the shameless Kim. ‘Spread it also on the breast. 
It may be her father will tear my clothes off me and if I am piebald — ’ he 
laughed. 

The girl worked busily, dabbing a twist of cloth into a little saucer of brown 
dye that holds longer than any walnut juice. 

‘Now send out and get me a cloth for the turban. Woe is me, my head is all 
unshaved! And he will surely knock off my turban.’ 

‘I am not a barber, but I will make shift. Thou wast born to be a breaker of 
hearts! All this disguise for one evening? Remember, the stuff does not wash 
away.’ She shook with laughter till her bracelets and anklets jingled. ‘But who is 
to pay me for this? Huneefa herself could not have given thee better stuff.’ 

‘Trust in the Gods, my sister,’ said Kim gravely screwing his face round as the 
stain dried. ‘Besides, hast thou ever helped to paint a Sahib thus before?’ 

‘Never indeed. But a jest is not money.’ 

‘Tt is worth much more.’ 

‘Child, thou art beyond all dispute the most shameless son of Shaitan that I 
have ever known to take up a poor girl’s time with this play, and then to say: “Is 
not the jest enough?” Thou wilt go very far in this world.’ She gave the dancing- 
girls’ salutation in mockery. 

‘All one. Make haste and rough-cut my head.’ Kim shifted from foot to foot, 
his eyes ablaze with mirth as he thought of the fat days before him. He gave the 
girl four annas, and ran down the stairs in the likeness of a low-caste Hindu boy 
— perfect in every detail. A cookshop was his next point of call, where he 
feasted in extravagance and greasy luxury. 

On Lucknow station platform he watched young De Castro, all covered with 
prickly-heat, get into a second-class compartment. Kim patronised a third, and 
was the life and soul of it. He explained to the company that he was assistant to a 
juggler who had left him behind sick with fever, and that he would pick up his 
master at Umballa. As the occupants of the carriage changed, he varied this tale, 
or adorned it with all the shoots of a budding fancy, the more rampant for being 
held off native speech so long. In all India that night was no human being so 
joyful as Kim. At Umballa he got out and headed eastward, plashing over the 
sodden fields to the village where the old soldier lived. 

About this time Colonel Creighton at Simla was advised from Lucknow by 
wire that young O’Hara had disappeared. Mahbub Ali was in town selling 


horses, and to him the Colonel confided the affair one morning cantering round 
Annandale race-course. 

‘Oh, that is nothing,’ said the horse-dealer. ‘Men are like horses. At certain 
times they need salt, and if that salt is not in the mangers they will lick it up from 
the earth. He has gone back to the Road again for a while. The madrissah 
wearied him. I knew it would. Another time, I will take him upon the Road 
myself. Do not be troubled, Creighton Sahib. It is as though a polo-pony, 
breaking loose, ran out to learn the game alone.’ 

‘Then he is not dead, think you?’ 

‘Fever might kill him. I do not fear for the boy otherwise. A monkey does not 
fall among trees.’ 

Next morning, on the same course, Mahbub’s stallion ranged alongside the 
Colonel. 

‘Tt is as I had thought,’ said the horse-dealer. ‘He has come through Umballa 
at least, and there he has written a letter to me, having learned in the bazar that I 
was here.’ 

‘Read,’ said the Colonel, with a sigh of relief. It was absurd that a man of his 
position should take an interest in a little country-bred vagabond; but the Colonel 
remembered the conversation in the train, and often in the past few months had 
caught himself thinking of the queer, silent, self-possessed boy. His evasion, of 
course, was the height of insolence, but it argued some resource and nerve. 

Mahbub’s eyes twinkled as he reined out into the centre of the cramped little 
plain, where none could come near unseen. 

“The Friend of the Stars, who is the Friend of all the World — ”‘ 

“What is this?’ 

‘A name we give him in Lahore city. “The Friend of all the World takes leave 
to go to his own places. He will come back upon the appointed day. Let the box 
and the bedding-roll be sent for; and if there has been a fault, let the Hand of 
Friendship turn aside the Whip of Calamity.” There is yet a little more, but — ’ 

‘No matter, read.’ 

“Certain things are not known to those who eat with forks. It is better to eat 
with both hands for a while. Speak soft words to those who do not understand 
this that the return may be propitious.” Now the manner in which that was cast is 
of course the work of the letter-writer, but see how wisely the boy has devised 
the matter of it so that no hint is given except to those who know!’ 

‘Is this the Hand of Friendship to avert the Whip of Calamity?’ laughed the 
Colonel. 

‘See how wise is the boy. He would go back to the Road again, as I said. Not 
knowing yet thy trade — ’ 


‘I am not quite sure of that,’ the Colonel muttered. 

‘He turns to me to make a peace between you. Is he not wise? He says he will 
return. He is but perfecting his knowledge. Think, Sahib! He has been three 
months at the school. And he is not mouthed to that bit. For my part, I rejoice: 
the pony learns the game.’ 

‘Ay, but another time he must not go alone.’ 

‘Why? He went alone before he came under the Colonel Sahib’s protection. 
When he comes to the Great Game he must go alone — alone, and at peril of 
his head. Then, if he spits, or sneezes, or sits down other than as the people do 
whom he watches, he may be slain. Why hinder him now? Remember how the 
Persians say: The jackal that lives in the wilds of Mazanderan can only be caught 
by the hounds of Mazanderan.’ 

‘True. It is true, Mahbub Ali. And if he comes to no harm, I do not desire 
anything better. But it is great insolence on his part.’ 

‘He does not tell me, even, whither he goes,’ said Mahbub. ‘He is no fool. 
When his time is accomplished he will come to me. It is time the healer of pearls 
took him in hand. He ripens too quickly — as Sahibs reckon.’ 

This prophecy was fulfilled to the letter a month later. Mahbub had gone down 
to Umballa to bring up a fresh consignment of horses, and Kim met him on the 
Kalka road at dusk riding alone, begged an alms of him, was sworn at, and 
replied in English. There was nobody within earshot to hear Mahbub’s gasp of 
amazement. 

‘Oho! And where hast thou been?’ 

‘Up and down — down and up.’ 

‘Come under a tree, out of the wet, and tell.’ 

‘I stayed for a while with an old man near Umballa; anon with a household of 
my acquaintance in Umballa. With one of these I went as far as Delhi to the 
southward. That is a wondrous city. Then I drove a bullock for a teli (an oilman) 
coming north; but I heard of a great feast forward in Puttiala, and thither went I 
in the company of a firework-maker. It was a great feast’ (Kim rubbed his 
stomach). ‘I saw Rajahs, and elephants with gold and silver trappings; and they 
lit all the fireworks at once, whereby eleven men were killed, my firework- 
maker among them, and I was blown across a tent but took no harm. Then I 
came back to the rel with a Sikh horseman, to whom I was groom for my bread; 
and so here.’ 

‘Shabash!’ said Mahbub Ali. 

‘But what does the Colonel Sahib say? I do not wish to be beaten.’ 

‘The Hand of Friendship has averted the Whip of Calamity; but another time, 
when thou takest the Road it will be with me. This is too early.’ 


‘Late enough for me. I have learned to read and to write English a little at the 
madrissah. I shall soon be altogether a Sahib.’ 

‘Hear him!’ laughed Mahbub, looking at the little drenched figure dancing in 
the wet. ‘Salaam — Sahib,’ and he saluted ironically. ‘Well, art tired of the 
Road, or wilt thou come on to Umballa with me and work back with the horses?’ 

‘I come with thee, Mahbub Ali.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘Something I owe to the soil that grew — 
More to the life that fed — 

But most to Allah Who gave me two 
Separate sides to my head. 


I would go without shirts or shoes, 
Friends, tobacco or bread 

Sooner than for an instant lose 
Either side of my head.’ 


“THEN in God’s Name take blue for red,’ said Mahbub, alluding to the Hindu 
colour of Kim’s disreputable turban. 

Kim countered with the old proverb, ‘I will change my faith and my bedding, 
but thou must pay for it.’ 

The dealer laughed till he nearly fell from his horse. At a shop on the outskirts 
of the city the change was made, and Kim stood up, externally at least, a 
Mohammedan. 

Mahbub hired a room over against the railway station, sent for a cooked meal 
of the finest with almond-curd sweetmeats (balushai we call it) and fine-chopped 
Lucknow tobacco. 

‘This is better than some other meat that I ate with the Sikh,’ said Kim, 
grinning as he squatted, ‘and assuredly they give no such victuals at my 
madrissah.’ 

‘I have a desire to hear of that same madrissah.’ Mahbub stuffed himself with 
great boluses of spiced mutton fried in fat with cabbage and golden-brown 
onions. ‘But tell me first, altogether and truthfully, the manner of thy escape. 
For, O Friend of all the World,’ — he loosed his cracking belt, — ’I do not 
think it is often that a Sahib and the son of a Sahib runs away from there.’ 

‘How should they? They do not know the land. It was nothing,’ said Kim, and 
began his tale. When he came to the disguisement and the interview with the girl 
in the bazar, Mahbub Ali’s gravity went from him. He laughed aloud and beat his 


hand on his thigh. 
‘Shabash! Shabash! Oh, well done, little one! What will the healer of 
turquoises say to this? Now, slowly, let us hear what befell afterwards — step 


by step, omitting nothing.’ 


Step by step then, Kim told his adventures between coughs as the full- 
flavoured tobacco caught his lungs. 

‘I said,’ growled Mahbub Ali to himself, ‘I said it was the pony breaking out 
to play polo. The fruit is ripe already — except that he must learn his distances 
and his pacings, and his rods and his compasses. Listen now. I have turned aside 
the Colonel’s whip from thy skin, and that is no small service.’ 

‘True.’ Kim puffed serenely. “That is all true.’ 

‘But it is not to be thought that this running out and in is any way good.’ 

‘It was my holiday, Hajji. I was a slave for many weeks. Why should I not run 
away when the school was shut? Look, too, how I, living upon my friends or 
working for my bread, as I did with the Sikh, have saved the Colonel Sahib a 
great expense.’ 

Mahbub’s lips twitched under his well-pruned Mohammedan moustache. 

“What are a few rupees’ — the Pathan threw out his open hand carelessly — 

*to the Colonel Sahib? He spends them for a purpose, not in any way for love of 
thee.’ 

‘That,’ said Kim slowly, ‘I knew a very long time ago.’ 

‘Who told?’ 

‘The Colonel Sahib himself. Not in those many words, but plainly enough for 
one who is not altogether a mud-head. Yea, he told me in the te-rain when we 
went down to Lucknow.’ 

‘Be it so. Then I will tell thee more, Friend of all the World, though in the 
telling I lend thee my head.’ 

‘It was forfeit to me,’ said Kim, with deep relish, ‘in Umballa, when thou didst 
pick me up on the horse after the drummer-boy beat me.’ 

‘Speak a little plainer. All the world may tell lies save thou and I. For equally 
is thy life forfeit to me if I chose to raise my finger here.’ 

‘And this is known to me also,’ said Kim, readjusting the live charcoal-ball on 
the weed. ‘It is a very sure tie between us. Indeed thy hold is surer even than 
mine; for who would miss a boy beaten to death, or, it may be, thrown into a 
well by the roadside? Many people here and in Simla and across the passes 
behind the Hills would, on the other hand, say: “What has come to Mahbub Ali,” 
if he were found dead among his horses. Surely too the Colonel Sahib would 
make inquiries. But again, — Kim’s face puckered with cunning, — he 
would not make overlong inquiry, lest people should ask: “What has this Colonel 
Sahib to do with that horse-dealer?” But I — if I lived — ’ 

‘As thou wouldst surely die — ’ 

‘It may be; but I say, if I lived, I, and I alone, would know that one had come 
by night, as a common thief perhaps, to Mahbub Ali’s bulkhead in the serai, and 


there had slain him, either before or after that thief had made a full search into 
his saddle-bags and between the soles of his slippers. Is that news to tell to the 


Colonel, or would he say to me — (I have not forgotten when he sent me back 
for a cigar-case that he had not left behind him) — ”What is Mahbub Ali to 
me?”* 


Up went a gout of heavy smoke. There was a long pause; then Mahbub Ali 
spoke in admiration: ‘And with these things on thy mind, dost thou lie down and 
rise again among all the Sahibs’ little sons at the madrissah and meekly take 
instruction from thy teachers?’ 

‘It is an order,’ said Kim blandly. ‘Who am I to dispute an order?’ 

‘A most finished son of Eblis,’ said Mahbub Ali. ‘But what is this tale of the 
thief and the search?’ 

‘That which I saw,’ said Kim, ‘the night that my lama and I lay next thy place 
in the Kashmir Serai. The door was left unlocked, which I think is not thy 
custom, Mahbub. He came in as one assured that thou wouldst not soon return. 
My eye was against a knot-hole in the plank. He searched as it were for 
something — nota rug, not stirrups, nor a bridle, nor brass pots — something 
little and most carefully hid. Else why did he prick with an iron between the 
soles of thy slippers?’ 

‘Ha!’ Mahbub Ali smiled gently. ‘And seeing these things, what tale didst 
thou fashion to thyself, Well of the Truth?’ 

‘None. I put my hand upon my amulet, which lies always next to my skin, 
and, remembering the pedigree of a white stallion that I had bitten out of a piece 
of Mussalmani bread, I went away to Umballa perceiving that a heavy trust was 
laid upon me. At that hour, had I chosen, thy head was forfeit. It needed only to 
say to that man, “I have here a paper concerning a horse which I cannot read.” 
And then?’ Kim peered at Mahbub under his eyebrows. 

‘Then thou wouldst have drunk water twice — perhaps thrice, afterwards. I 
do not think more than thrice,’ said Mahbub simply. 

‘It is true. I thought of that a little, but most I thought that I loved thee, 
Mahbub. Therefore I went to Umballa, as thou knowest, but (and this thou dost 
not know) I lay hid in the garden-grass to see what Colonel Creighton Sahib 
might do upon reading the white stallion’s pedigree.’ 

‘And what did he?’ for Kim had bitten off the conversation. 

‘Dost thou give news for love, or dost thou sell it?’ Kim asked. 

‘T sell and — I buy.’ Mahbub took a four-anna piece out of his belt and held 
it up. 

‘Eight!’ said Kim, mechanically following the huckster instinct of the East. 

Mahbub laughed, and put away the coin. ‘It is too easy to deal in that market, 


Friend of all the World. Tell me for love. Our lives lie in each other’s hand.’ 

‘Very good. I saw the Jang-i-Lat Sahib (the Commander-in-Chief) come to a 
big dinner. I saw him in Creighton Sahib’s office. I saw the two read the white 
stallion’s pedigree. I heard the very orders given for the opening of a great war.’ 

‘Hah!’ Mahbub nodded with deepest eyes afire. The game is well played. That 
war is done now, and the evil, we hope, nipped before the flower — thanks to 
me — and thee. What didst thou later?’ 

‘I made the news as it were a hook to catch me victual and honour among the 
villagers in a village whose priest drugged my lama. But I bore away the old 
man’s purse, and the Brahmin found nothing. So next morning he was angry. 
Ho! Ho! And I also used the news when I fell into the hands of that white 
regiment with their Bull!’ 

‘That was foolishness.’ Mahbub scowled. ‘News is not meant to be thrown 
about like dung-cakes, but used sparingly — like bhang.’ 

‘So I think now, and, moreover, it did me no sort of good. But that was very 


long ago,’ — he made as to brush it all away with a thin brown hand, — ’and 
since then, and especially in the nights under the punkah at the madrissah, I have 
thought very greatly.’ 


‘Is it permitted to ask whither the Heaven-born’s thought might have led?’ 
said Mahbub, with an elaborate sarcasm, smoothing his scarlet beard. 

‘It is permitted,’ said Kim, and threw back the very tone. ‘They say at Nucklao 
that no Sahib must tell a black man that he has made a fault.’ 

Mahbub’s hand shot into his bosom, for to call a Pathan a ‘black man’ (kala 
admi) is a blood-insult. Then he remembered and laughed. ‘Speak, Sahib: thy 
black man hears.’ 

‘But,’ said Kim, ‘I am not a Sahib, and I say I made a fault when I cursed thee, 
Mahbub Ali, on the day at Umballa I thought I was betrayed by a Pathan. I was 
senseless; for I was but newly caught, and I wished to kill that low-caste 
drummer-boy. I say now, Hajji, that it was well done; and I see my road all clear 
before me to a good service. I will stay in the madrissah till I am ripe.’ 

‘Well said. Especially are distances and numbers and the manner of using 
compasses to be learned in that game. One waits in the Hills above to show 
thee.’ 

‘T will learn their teaching upon a condition — that my time is given to me 
without question when the madrissah is shut. Ask that for me of the Colonel.’ 

‘But why not ask the Colonel in the Sahib’s tongue?’ 

‘The Colonel is the servant of the Government. He is sent hither and yon at a 
word, and must consider his own advancement. (See how much I have already 
learned at Nucklao!) Moreover, the Colonel I know since three months only. I 


have known one Mahbub Ali for six years. So! To the madrissah I will go. At the 
madrissah I will learn. In the madrissah I will be a Sahib. But when the 
madrissah is shut, then must I be free and go among my people. Otherwise I 
die!’ 

‘And who are thy People, Friend of all the World?’ 

‘This great and beautiful land,’ said Kim, waving his paw round the little clay- 
walled room where the oil-lamp in its niche burned heavily through the tobacco- 
smoke. ‘And, further, I would see my lama again. And further, I need money.’ 

‘That is the need of everyone,’ said Mahbub ruefully. ‘I will give thee eight 
annas, for much money is not picked out of horses’ hooves, and it must suffice 
for many days. As to all the rest, I am well pleased, and no further talk is needed. 
Make haste to learn, and in three years, or it may be less, thou wilt be an aid — 
even to me.’ 

‘Have I been such a hindrance till now?’ said Kim, with a boy’s giggle. 

‘Do not give answers,’ Mahbub grunted. “Thou art my new horse-boy. Go and 
bed among my men. They are near the north end of the station, with the horses.’ 

‘They will beat me to the south end of the station if I come without authority.’ 

Mahbub felt in his belt, wetted his thumb on a cake of Chinese ink, and 
dabbed the impression on a piece of soft native paper. From Balkh to Bombay 
men know that rough-ridged print with the old scar running diagonally across it. 

‘That is enough to show my headman. I come in the morning.’ 

‘By which road?’ said Kim. 

‘By the road from the City. There is but one, and then we return to Creighton 
Sahib. I have saved thee a beating.’ 

‘Allah! What is a beating when the very head is loose on the shoulders?’ 

Kim slid out quietly into the night, walked half round the house, keeping close 
to the walls, and headed away from the station for a mile or so. Then, fetching a 
wide compass, he worked back at leisure, for he needed time to invent a story if 
any of Mahbub’s retainers asked questions. 

They were camped on a piece of waste ground beside the railway, and, being 
natives, had not, of course, unloaded the two trucks in which Mahbub’s animals 
stood among a consignment of country-breds bought by the Bombay tram- 
company. The headman, a broken-down, consumptive-looking Mohammedan, 
promptly challenged Kim, but was pacified at sight of Mahbub’s sign-manual. 

‘The Hajji has of his favour given me service,’ said Kim testily. ‘If this be 
doubted, wait till he comes in the morning. Meantime, a place by the fire.’ 

Followed the usual aimless babble that every low-caste native must raise on 
every occasion. It died down, and Kim lay out behind the little knot of Mahbub’s 
followers, almost under the wheels of a horse-truck, a borrowed blanket for 


covering. Now a bed among brickbats and ballast-refuse on a damp night, 
between overcrowded horses and unwashen Baltis, would not appeal to many 
white boys; but Kim was utterly happy. Change of scene, service, and 
surroundings were the breath of his little nostrils, and thinking of the neat white 
cots of St. Xavier’s all arow under the punkah gave him joy as keen as the 
repetition of the multiplication-table in English. 

‘I am very old,’ he thought sleepily. ‘Every month I become a year more old. I 
was very young, and a fool to boot, when I took Mahbub’s message to Umballa. 
Even when I was with that white regiment I was very young and small and had 
no wisdom. But now I learn every day, and in three years the Colonel will take 
me out of the madrissah and let me go upon the Road with Mahbub hunting for 
horses’ pedigrees, or maybe I shall go by myself; or maybe I shall find the lama 
and go with him. Yes; that is best. To walk again as a chela with my lama when 
he comes back to Benares.’ The thoughts came more slowly and disconnectedly. 
He was plunging into a beautiful dreamland when his ears caught a whisper, thin 
and sharp, above the monotonous babble round the fire. It came from behind the 
iron-skinned horse-truck. 

‘He is not here then?’ 

“Where should he be but roystering in the City. Who looks for a rat in a frog- 
pond? Come away. He is not our man.’ 

‘He must not go back beyond the Passes a second time. It is the order.’ 

‘Hire some woman to drug him. It is a few rupees only, and there is no 
evidence.’ 

‘Except the woman. It must be more certain; and remember the price upon his 
head.’ 

‘Ay, but the police have a long arm, and we are far from the Border. If it were 
in Peshawur now!’ 

“Yes — in Peshawur,’ the second voice sneered. ‘Peshawur, full of his blood- 
kin — full of bolt-holes and women behind whose clothes he will hide. Yes, 
Peshawur or Jehannum would suit us equally well.’ 

‘Then what is the plan?’ 

‘O fool, have I not told it a hundred times. Wait till he comes to lie down, and 
then one sure shot. The trucks are between us and pursuit. We have but to run 
back over the lines and go our way. They will not see whence the shot came. 
Wait here at least till the dawn. What manner of faquir art thou to shiver at a 
little watching?’ 

‘Oho!’ thought Kim, behind close-shut eyes. ‘Once again it is Mahbub. Indeed 
a white stallion’s pedigree is not a good thing to peddle to Sahibs! Or maybe 
Mahbub has been selling other news. Now what is to do, Kim? I know not where 


Mahbub houses, and if he comes here before the dawn they will shoot him. That 
would be no profit for thee, Kim. And this is not a matter for the police. That 
would be no profit for Mahbub; and,’ he giggled almost aloud, ‘I do not 
remember any lesson at Nucklao which will help me. Allah! Here is Kim and 
yonder are they. First then, Kim must wake and go away, so that they shall not 
suspect. A bad dream wakes aman — thus — ’ 

He threw the blanket off his face, and raised himself suddenly with the 
terrible, bubbling, meaningless yell of the Asiatic roused by nightmare. 

“Urr-urr-urr-urr! Ya-la-la-la-la! Narain! The churel! The churel!’ 

A churel is the peculiarly malignant ghost of a woman who has died in child- 
bed. She haunts lonely roads, her feet are turned backwards on the ankles, and 
she leads men to torment. 

Louder rose Kim’s quavering howl, till at last he leaped to his feet and 
staggered off sleepily, while the camp cursed him for waking them. Some twenty 
yards farther up the line he lay down again, taking care that the whisperers 
should hear his grunts and groans as he recomposed himself. After a few minutes 
he rolled towards the road and stole away into the thick darkness. 





‘They are all most holy and — most greedy .. . I have walked the pillars 

and trodden the temples till my feet are flayed, and the child is no whit better.’ 
He paddled along swiftly till he came to a culvert, and dropped behind it, his 
chin on a level with the coping-stone. Here he could command all the night- 


traffic, himself unseen. 

Two or three carts passed, jingling out to the suburbs; a coughing policeman 
and a hurrying foot-passenger or two who sang to keep off evil spirits. Then 
rapped the shod feet of a horse. 

‘Ah! This is more like Mahbub,’ thought Kim, as the beast shied at the little 
head above the culvert. 

‘Ohe, Mahbub Ali,’ he whispered, ‘have a care!’ 

The horse was reined back almost on its haunches, and forced towards the 
culvert. 

‘Never again,’ said Mahbub, ‘will I take a shod horse for night-work. They 
pick up all the bones and nails in the city.’ He stooped to lift its forefoot, and that 
brought his head within a foot of Kim’s. ‘Down — keep down,’ he muttered. 
‘The night is full of eyes.’ 

‘Two men wait thy coming behind the horse-trucks. They will shoot thee at 
thy lying down, because there is a price on thy head. I heard, sleeping near the 
horses.’ 

‘Didst thou see them? . . . Hold still, Sire of Devils!’ This furiously to the 
horse. 

‘No.’ 

“Was one dressed belike as a faquir?’ 

‘One said to the other, “What manner of a faquir art thou, to shiver at a little 
watching?” ‘ 

‘Good. Go back to the camp and lie down. I do not die to-night.’ 

Mahbub wheeled his horse and vanished. Kim tore back down the ditch till he 
reached a point opposite his second resting-place, slipped across the road like a 
weasel, and recoiled himself in the blanket. 

‘At least Mahbub knows,’ he thought contentedly. ‘And certainly he spoke as 
one expecting it. I do not think those two men will profit by to-night’s watch.’ 

An hour passed, and, with the best will in the world to keep awake all night, 
he slept deeply. Now and again a night train roared along the metals within 
twenty feet of him; but he had all the Oriental’s indifference to mere noise, and it 
did not even weave a dream through his slumber. 

Mahbub was anything but asleep. It annoyed him vehemently that people 
outside his tribe and unaffected by his casual amours should pursue him for the 
life. His first and natural impulse was to cross the line lower down, work up 
again, and, catching his well-wishers from behind, summarily slay them. Here, 
he reflected with sorrow, another branch of the Government, totally unconnected 
with Colonel Creighton, might demand explanations which would be hard to 
supply; and he knew that south the Border a perfectly ridiculous fuss is made 


about a corpse or so. He had not been troubled in this way since he sent Kim to 
Umballa with the message, and hoped that suspicion had been finally diverted. 

Then a most brilliant notion struck him. 

‘The English do eternally tell the truth,’ he said, ‘therefore we of this country 
are eternally made foolish. By Allah, I will tell the truth to an Englishman! Of 
what use is the Government police if a poor Kabuli be robbed of his horses in 
their very trucks. This is as bad as Peshawur! I should lay a complaint at the 
station. Better still, some young Sahib on the Railway! They are zealous, and if 
they catch thieves it is remembered to their honour.’ 

He tied up his horse outside the station, and strode on to the platform. 

‘Hullo, Mahbub Ali!’ said a young Assistant District Traffic Superintendent 
who was waiting to go down the line — a tall, tow-haired, horsey youth in 
dingy white linen. ‘What are you doing here? Selling weeds — eh?’ 

‘No; I am not troubled for my horses. I come to look for Lutuf Ullah. I have a 
truck-load up the line. Could any one take them out without the Railway’s 
knowledge?’ 

‘Shouldn’t think so, Mahbub. You can claim against us if they do.’ 

‘I have seen two men crouching under the wheels of one of the trucks nearly 
all the night. Faquirs do not steal horses, so I gave them no more thought. I 
would find Lutuf Ullah, my partner.’ 

‘The deuce you did? And you didn’t bother your head about it? ‘Pon my word, 
it’s just almost as well that I met you. What were they like, eh?’ 

‘They were only faquirs. They will no more than take a little grain perhaps 
from one of the trucks. There are many up the line. The State will never miss the 
dole. I came here seeking for my partner, Lutuf Ullah — ’ 

‘Never mind your partner. Where are your horse-trucks?’ 

‘A little to this side of the farthest place where they make lamps for the trains.’ 

‘The signal-box. Yes.’ 


‘And upon, the rail nearest to the road upon the right-hand side — looking 
up the line thus. But as regards Lutuf Ullah — a tall man with a broken nose, 
and a Persian greyhound — Aiel!’ 


The boy had hurried off to wake up a young and enthusiastic policeman; for, 
as he said, the Railway had suffered much from depredations in the goods-yard. 
Mahbub Ali chuckled in his dyed beard. 

‘They will walk in their boots, making a noise, and then they will wonder why 
there are no faquirs. They are very clever boys — Barton Sahib and Young 
Sahib.’ 

He waited idly for a few minutes, expecting to see them hurry up the line girt 
for action. A light engine slid through the station, and he caught a glimpse of 


young Barton in the cab. 

‘T did that child an injustice. He is not altogether a fool,’ said Mahbub Ali. ‘To 
take a fire-carriage for a thief is anew game!’ 

When Mahbub Ali came to his camp in the dawn, no one thought it worth 
while to tell him any news of the night. No one, at least, but one small horse-boy, 
newly advanced to the great man’s service, whom Mahbub called to his tiny tent 
to assist in some packing. 

‘It is all known to me,’ whispered Kim, bending above saddle-bags. ‘Two 
Sahibs came up on a te-rain. I was running to and fro in the dark on this side of 
the trucks as the te-rain moved up and down slowly. They fell upon two men 
sitting under this truck — Hajji, what shall I do with this lump of tobacco? 
Wrap it in paper and put it under the salt-bag? Yes — and struck them down. 
But one man struck at a Sahib with a faquir’s buck’s horn’ (Kim meant the 
conjoined black-buck horns, which are a faquir’s sole temporal weapon) — ’the 
blood came. So the other Sahib, first smiting his own man senseless, smote the 
stabber with a short gun which had rolled from the first man’s hand. They all 
raged as though mad together.’ 

Mahbub smiled with heavenly resignation. ‘No! That is not so much dewanee 
(madness, or a case for the civil court — the word can be punned upon both 
ways) as nizamut (a criminal case). A gun sayest thou? Ten good years in jail.’ 

‘Then they both lay still, but I think they were nearly dead when they were put 
on the te-rain. Their heads moved thus. And there is much blood on the line. 
Come and see?’ 

‘I have seen blood before. Jail is the sure place — and assuredly they will 
give false names, and assuredly no man will find them for a long time. They 
were unfriends of mine. Thy Fate and mine seem on one string. What a tale for 
the healer of pearls! Now swiftly with the saddle-bags and the cooking-platter. 
We will take out the horses and away to Simla.’ 

Swiftly, — as Orientals understand speed, — with long explanations, with 
abuse and windy talk, carelessly, amid a hundred checks for little things 
forgotten, the untidy camp broke up and led the half-dozen stiff and fretful 
horses along the Kalka road in the fresh of the rain-swept dawn. Kim, regarded 
as Mahbub Ali’s favourite by all who wished to stand well with the Pathan, was 
not called upon to work. They strolled on by the easiest of stages, halting every 
few hours at a wayside shelter. Very many Sahibs travel along the Kalka road; 
and, as Mahbub Ali says, every young Sahib must needs esteem himself a judge 
of a horse, and, though he be over head in debt to the money-lender, must make 
as if to buy. That was the reason that Sahib after Sahib, rolling along in a stage- 
carriage, would stop and open talk. Some would even descend from their 


vehicles and feel the horses’ legs; asking inane questions, or, through sheer 
ignorance of the vernacular, grossly insulting the imperturbable trader. 

‘When first I dealt with Sahibs, and that was when Colonel Soady Sahib was 
Governor of Fort Abazai and flooded the Commissioner’s camping-ground for 
spite,’ Mahbub confided to Kim as the boy filled his pipe under a tree, ‘I did not 
know how greatly they were fools, and this made me wroth. As thus — ’ and he 
told Kim a tale of an expression, misused in all innocence, that doubled Kim up 
with mirth. ‘Now I see, however,’ — he exhaled smoke slowly, — ’that it is 
with them as with all men — in certain matters they are wise, and in others 
most foolish. Very foolish it is to use the wrong word to a stranger; for though 
the heart may be clean of offence, how is the stranger to know that? He is more 
like to search truth with a dagger.’ 

‘True. True talk,’ said Kim solemnly. ‘Fools speak of a cat when a woman is 
brought to bed, for instance. I have heard them.’ 

‘Therefore, in one situate as thou art, it particularly behoves thee to remember 
this with both kinds of faces. Among Sahibs, never forgetting thou art a Sahib; 
among the folk of Hind, always remembering thou art — ’ he paused, with a 
puzzled smile. 

‘What am I? Mussalman, Hindu, Jain, or Buddhist? That is a hard nut.’ 

‘Thou art beyond question an unbeliever, and therefore thou wilt be damned. 
So says my Law — or I think it does. But thou art also my Little Friend of all 
the World, and I love thee. So says my heart. This matter of creeds is like 
horseflesh. The wise man knows horses are good — that there is a profit to be 
made from all; and for myself — but that I am a good Sunni and hate the men 
of Tirah — I could believe the same of all the Faiths. Now manifestly a 
Kattiawar mare taken from the sands of her birthplace and removed to the west 
of Bengal founders — nor is even a Balkh stallion (and there are no better 
horses than those of Balkh, were they not so heavy in the shoulder) of any 
account in the great Northern deserts beside the snow-camels I have seen. 
Therefore I say in my heart the Faiths are like the horses. Each has merit in its 
own country.’ 

‘But my lama said altogether a different thing.’ 

‘Oh, he is an old dreamer of dreams from Bhotiyal. My heart is a little angry, 
Friend of all the World, that thou shouldst see such worth in a man so little 
known.’ 

‘Tt is true, Hajji; but that worth do I see; and to him my heart is drawn.’ 

‘And his to thine, I hear. Hearts are like horses. They come and they go 
against bit or spur. Shout Gul Sher Khan yonder to drive in that bay stallion’s 
pickets more firmly. We do not want a horse-fight at every resting-stage, and the 


dun and the black will be locked in a little. .. . Now hear me. Is it necessary to 
the comfort of thy heart to see that lama?’ 

‘It is one part of my bond,’ said Kim. ‘If I do not see him, and if he is taken 
from me, I will go out of that madrissah in Nucklao and, and — once gone, 
who is to find me again?’ 

‘It is true. Never was colt held on a lighter heel-rope than thou.’ Mahbub 
nodded his head. 

‘Do not be afraid.’ Kim spoke as though he could have evanished on the 
moment. ‘My lama has said that he will come to see me at the madrissah — ’ 

‘A beggar and his bowl in the presence of those young Sa — ’ 

‘Not all!’ Kim cut in with a snort. “Their eyes are blued and their nails are 
blackened with low-caste blood, many of them. Sons of metheeranees — 
brothers-in-law to the bhungi’ (sweeper). 

We need not follow the rest of the pedigree; but Kim made his little point 
clearly and without heat, chewing a piece of sugar-cane the while. 

‘Friend of all the World,’ said Mahbub, pushing over the pipe for the boy to 
clean, ‘I have met many men, women, and boys, and not a few Sahibs. I have 
never in all my days met such an imp as thou art.’ 

‘And why? When I always tell thee the truth.’ 

‘Perhaps the very reason, for this is a world of danger to honest men.’ Mahbub 
Ali hauled himself off the ground, girt in his belt, and went over to the horses. 

‘Or sell it?’ 

There was that in the tone that made Mahbub halt and turn. ‘What new 
devilry?’ 

‘Eight annas, and I will tell,’ said Kim, grinning. ‘It touches thy peace.’ 

‘O Shaitan!’ Mahbub gave the money. 

‘Rememberest thou the little business of the thieves in the dark, down yonder 
at Umballa?’ 

‘Seeing they sought my life, I have not altogether forgotten. Why?’ 

‘Rememberest thou the Kashmir Serai?’ 

‘I will twist thy ears in a moment — Sahib.’ 

‘No need — Pathan. Only, the second faquir, whom the Sahibs beat 
senseless, was the man who came to search thy bulkhead at Lahore. I saw his 
face as they helped him on the engine. The very same man.’ 

‘Why didst thou not tell before?’ 

‘Oh, he will go to jail, and be safe for some years. There is no need to tell 
more than is necessary at any one time. Besides, I did not then need money for 
sweetmeats.’ 

‘Allah Karim!’ said Mahbub Ali. ‘Wilt thou some day sell my head for a few 


sweetmeats if the fit takes thee?’ 


Kim will remember till he dies that long, lazy journey from Umballa, through 
Kalka and the Pinjore Gardens near by, up to Simla. A sudden spate in the 
Gugger River swept down one horse (the most valuable, be sure), and nearly 
drowned Kim among the dancing boulders. Farther up the road the horses were 
stampeded by a Government elephant, and being in high condition of grass food, 
it cost a day and a half to get them together again. Then they met Sikandar Khan 
coming down with a few unsaleable screws, — remnants of his string, — and 
Mahbub, who has more of horse-coping in his little finger nail than Sikandar 
Khan in all his tents, must needs buy two of the worst, and that meant eight 
hours’ laborious diplomacy and untold tobacco. But it was all pure delight — 
the wandering road, climbing, dipping, and sweeping about the growing spurs; 
the flush of the morning laid along the distant snows; the branched cacti, tier 
upon tier on the stony hillsides; the voices of a thousand water-channels; the 
chatter of the monkeys; the solemn deodars, climbing one after another with 
down-drooped branches; the vista of the Plains rolled out far beneath them; the 
incessant twanging of the tonga-horns and the wild rush of the led horses when a 
tonga swung round a curve; the halts for prayers (Mahbub was very religious in 
dry-washings and bellowings when time did not press); the evening conferences 
by the halting-places, when camels and bullocks chewed solemnly together and 
the stolid drivers told the news of the Road — all these things lifted Kim’s 
heart to song within him. 

‘But, when the singing and dancing is done,’ said Mahbub Ali, ‘comes the 
Colonel Sahib’s, and that is not so sweet.’ 

‘A fair land — a most beautiful land is this of Hind — and the land of the 
Five Rivers is fairer than all,’ Kim half chanted. ‘Into it I will go again if 
Mahbub Ali or the Colonel lift hand or foot against me. Once gone, who shall 
find me? Look, Hajji, is yonder the city of Simla? Allah, what a city!’ 

‘My father’s brother, and he was an old man when Mackerson Sahib’s well 
was new at Peshawur, could recall when there were but two houses in it.’ 

He led the horses below the main road into the lower Simla bazar — the 
crowded rabbit-warren that climbs up from the valley to the town-hall at an 
angle of forty-five. A man who knows his way there can defy all the police of 
India’s summer capital; so cunningly does veranda communicate with veranda, 
alley-way with alley-way, and bolt-hole with bolt-hole. Here live those who 
minister to the wants of the glad city — jhampanis who pull the pretty ladies’ 
rickshaws by night and gamble till the dawn; grocers, oil-sellers, curio-vendors, 
firewood dealers, priests, pickpockets, and native employees of the Government: 


here are discussed by courtesans the things which are supposed to be 
profoundest secrets of the India Council; and here gather all the sub-sub-agents 
of half the native States. Here, too, Mahbub Ali rented a room, much more 
securely locked than his bulkhead at Lahore, in the house of a Mohammedan 
cattle-dealer. It was a place of miracles, too, for there went in at twilight a 
Mohammedan horse-boy, and there came out an hour later a Eurasian lad — the 
Lucknow girl’s dye was of the best — in badly fitting shop-clothes. 

‘T have spoken with Creighton Sahib,’ quoth Mahbub Ali, ‘and a second time 
has the Hand of Friendship averted the Whip of Calamity. He says that thou hast 
altogether wasted sixty days upon the Road, and it is too late, therefore, to send 
thee to any hill-school.’ 

‘I have said that my holidays are my own. I do not go to school twice over. 
That is one part of my bond.’ 

‘The Colonel Sahib is not yet aware of the contract. Thou art to lodge in 
Lurgan Sahib’s house till it is time to go again to Nucklao.’ 

‘I had sooner lodge with thee, Mahbub.’ 

‘Thou dost not know the honour. Lurgan Sahib himself asked for thee. Thou 
wilt go up the hill and along the road atop, and there thou must forget for a while 
that thou hast ever seen or spoken to me, Mahbub Ali, who sells horses to 
Creighton Sahib, whom thou dost not know. Remember this order.’ 

Kim nodded. ‘Good,’ said he, ‘and who is Lurgan Sahib? Nay’ — he caught 
Mahbub’s sword-keen glance ‘indeed I have never heard his name. Is he by 
chance’ — he lowered his voice — ’one of us?’ 

‘What talk is this of us, Sahib?’ Mahbub Ali returned, in the tone he used 
towards Europeans. ‘I am a Pathan; thou art a Sahib and the son of a Sahib. 
Lurgan Sahib has a shop among the European shops. All Simla knows it. Ask 
there ... and, Friend of all the World, he is one to be obeyed to the last wink of 
his eyelashes. Men say he does magic, but that should not touch thee. Go up the 
hill and ask. Here begins the Great Game.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


S’doaks was son of Yelth the wise — 
Chief of the Raven clan. 

Itswoot the Bear had him in care 

To make him a medicine-man. 


He was quick and quicker to learn — 
Bold and bolder to dare: 

He danced the dread Kloo-Kwallie Dance 
To tickle Itswoot the Bear! 

‘Oregon Legend.’ 


KIM flung himself whole-heartedly upon the next turn of the wheel. He would 
be a Sahib again for a while. In that idea, so soon as he had reached the broad 
road under Simla town-hall, he cast about for one to impress. A Hindu child, 
some ten years old, squatted under a lamp-post. 

“Where is Mr. Lurgan’s house?’ demanded Kim. 

‘I do not understand English,’ was the answer, and Kim shifted his speech 
accordingly. 

‘T will show.’ 

Together they set off through the mysterious dusk, full of the noises of a city 
below the hillside, and the breath of a cool wind in deodar-crowned Jakko, 
shouldering the stars. The house-lights, scattered on every level, made, as it 
were, a double firmament. Some were fixed, others belonged to the rickshaws of 
the careless, open-spoken English folk, going out to dinner. 

‘It is here,’ said Kim’s guide, and halted in a veranda flush with the main road. 
No door stayed them, but a curtain of beaded reeds that split up the lamp-light 
beyond. 

‘He is come,’ said the boy, in a voice little louder than a sigh, and vanished. 
Kim felt sure that the boy had been posted to guide him from the first, but 
putting a bold face on it, parted the curtain. A black-bearded man, with a green 
shade over his eyes, sat at a table, and, one by one, with short, white hands, 
picked up globules of light from a tray before him, threaded them on a glancing 
silken string, and hummed to himself the while. Kim was conscious that beyond 
the circle of light the room was full of things that smelt like all the temples of all 
the East. A whiff of musk, a puff of sandal-wood, and a breath of sickly 


jessamine-oil caught his opened nostrils. 

‘I am here,’ said Kim at last, speaking in the vernacular: the smells made him 
forget that he was to be a Sahib. 

‘Seventy-nine, eighty, eighty-one,’ the man counted to himself, stringing pearl 
after pearl so quickly that Kim could scarcely follow his fingers. He slid off the 
green shade and looked fixedly at Kim for a full half-minute. The pupils of the 
eye dilated and closed to pin-pricks, as if at will. There was a faquir by the 
Taksali Gate who had just this gift and made money by it, especially when 
cursing silly women. Kim stared with interest. His disreputable friend could 
further twitch his ears, almost like a goat, and Kim was disappointed that this 
new man could not imitate him. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ said Mr. Lurgan suddenly. 

‘Why should I fear?’ 

‘Thou wilt sleep here to-night, and stay with me till it is time to go again to 
Nucklao. It is an order.’ 

‘Tt is an order,’ Kim repeated. ‘But where shall I sleep?’ 

‘Here, in this room.’ Lurgan Sahib waved his hand towards the darkness 
behind him. 

‘So be it,’ said Kim composedly. ‘Now?’ 

He nodded and held the lamp above his head. As the light swept them, there 
leaped out from the walls a collection of Tibetan devil-dance masks, hanging 
above the fiend-embroidered draperies of those ghastly functions — horned 
masks, scowling masks, and masks of idiotic terror. In a corner, a Japanese 
warrior, mailed and plumed, menaced him with a halberd, and a score of lances 
and khandas and kuttars gave back the unsteady gleam. But what interested Kim 
more than all these things — he had seen devil-dance masks at the Lahore 
Museum — was a glimpse of the soft-eyed Hindu child who had left him in the 
doorway, sitting cross-legged under the table of pearls with a little smile on his 
scarlet lips. 

‘T think that Lurgan Sahib wishes to make me afraid. And I am sure that the 
devil’s brat below the table wishes to see me afraid. This place,’ he said aloud, 
‘is like a Wonder House. Where is my bed?’ 

Lurgan Sahib pointed to a native quilt in a corner by the loathsome masks, 
picked up the lamp, and left the room black. 

‘Was that Lurgan Sahib?’ Kim asked as he cuddled down. No answer. He 
could hear the Hindu boy breathing, however, and, guided by the sound, crawled 
across the floor, and cuffed into the darkness, crying: ‘Give answer, devil! Is this 
the way to lie to a Sahib?’ 

From the darkness he fancied he could hear the echo of a chuckle. It could not 


be his soft-fleshed companion, because he was weeping. So Kim lifted up his 
voice and called aloud: ‘Lurgan Sahib! O Lurgan Sahib! Is it an order that thy 
servant does not speak to me?’ 

‘It is an order.’ The voice came from behind him and he started. 

‘Very good. But remember,’ he muttered, as he resought the quilt, ‘I will beat 
thee in the morning. I do not love Hindus.’ 

That was no cheerful night; the room being overfull of voices and music. Kim 
was waked twice by some one calling his name. The second time he set out in 
search, and ended by bruising his nose against a box that certainly spoke with a 
human tongue, but in no sort of human accent. It seemed to end in a tin trumpet 
and to be joined by wires to a smaller box on the floor — so far, at least, as he 
could judge by touch. And the voice, very hard and whirring, came out of the 
trumpet. Kim rubbed his nose and grew furious, thinking, as usual, in Hindi. 

‘This with a beggar from the bazar might be good but — I am a Sahib and 
the son of a Sahib and, which is twice as much more beside, a student of 
Nucklao. Yess’ (here he turned to English), ‘a boy of St. Xavier’s. Damn Mr. 


Lurgan’s eyes! — It is some sort of machinery like a sewing-machine. Oh, it is 
a great cheek of him — we are not frightened that way at Lucknow — No!’ 
Then in Hindi: ‘But what does he gain? He is only a trader — I am in his shop. 


But Creighton Sahib is a Colonel — and I think Creighton Sahib gave orders 
that it should be done. How I will beat that Hindu in the morning! What is this?’ 

The trumpet-box was pouring out a string of the most elaborate abuse that 
even Kim had ever heard, in a high uninterested voice, that for a moment lifted 
the short hairs of his neck. When the vile thing drew breath, Kim was reassured 
by the soft, sewing-machine-like whirr. 

‘Chup!’ (be still) he cried, and again he heard a chuckle that decided him. 
‘Chup — or I break your head.’ 

The box took no heed. Kim wrenched at the tin trumpet and something lifted 
with a click. He had evidently raised a lid. If there were a devil inside, now was 
its time for — he sniffed — thus did the sewing-machines of the bazar smell. 
He would clean that shaitan. He slipped off his jacket, and plunged it into the 
box’s mouth. Something long and round bent under the pressure, there was a 
whirr and the voice stopped — as voices must if you ram a thrice-doubled coat 
on to the wax cylinder and into the works of an expensive phonograph. Kim 
finished his slumbers with a serene mind. 

In the morning he was aware of Lurgan Sahib looking down on him. 

‘Oah!’ said Kim, firmly resolved to cling to his Sahibdom. ‘There was a box 
in the night that gave me bad talk. So I stopped it. Was it your box?’ 

The man held out his hand. 


‘Shake hands, O’Hara,’ he said. ‘Yes, it was my box. I keep such things 
because my friends the Rajahs like them. That one is broken, but it was cheap at 
the price. Yes, my friends the Kings are very fond of toys — and so am I 
sometimes.’ 





Full-fleshed, heavy-haunched, bull-necked, and deep-voiced. 


Kim looked him over out of the corners of his eyes. He was a Sahib in that he 
wore Sahib’s clothes; the accent of his Urdu, the intonation of his English, 
showed that he was anything but a Sahib. He seemed to understand what moved 
in Kim’s mind ere the boy opened his mouth, and he took no pains to explain 
himself as did Father Victor or the Lucknow masters. Sweetest of all — he 
treated Kim as an equal on the Asiatic side. 

‘I am sorry you cannot beat my boy this morning. He says he will kill you 
with a knife or poison. He is jealous, so I have put him in the corner and I shall 
not speak to him to-day. He has just tried to kill me. You must help me with the 
breakfast. He is almost too jealous to trust, just now.’ 

Now a genuine imported Sahib from England would have made a great to do 
over this tale. Lurgan Sahib stated it as simply as Mahbub Ali was used to record 
his little affairs in the North. 

The back veranda of the shop was built out over the sheer hillside, and they 
looked down into their neighbours’ chimney-pots, as is the custom of Simla. But 


even more than the purely Persian meal cooked by Lurgan Sahib with his own 
hands, the shop fascinated Kim. The Lahore Museum was larger, but here were 
more wonders — _ ghost-daggers and prayer-wheels from Tibet; turquoise and 
raw amber necklaces; green jade bangles; curiously packed incense-sticks in jars 
crusted over with raw garnets; the devil-masks of overnight and a wall of 
peacock-blue draperies; gilt figures of Buddha, and little portable lacquer altars; 
Russian samovars with turquoises on the lid; egg-shell china sets in quaint 
octagonal cane boxes; yellow ivory crucifixes — from Japan of all places in the 
world, so Lurgan Sahib said; carpets in dusty bales, smelling atrociously, pushed 
back behind torn and rotten screens of geometrical work; Persian water-jugs for 
the hands after meals; dull copper incense-burners neither Chinese nor Persian, 
with friezes of fantastic devils running round them; tarnished silver belts that 
knotted like raw hide; hairpins of jade, ivory, and plasma; arms of all sorts and 
kinds, and a thousand other oddments were cased, or piled, or merely thrown 
into the room, leaving a clear space only round the rickety deal table, where 
Lurgan Sahib worked. 

‘Those things are nothing,’ said his host, following Kim’s glance. ‘I buy them 
because they are pretty, and sometimes I sell — if I like the buyer’s look. My 
work is on the table — some of it.’ 

It blazed in the morning light — all red and blue and green flashes, picked 
out with the vicious blue-white spurt of a diamond here and there. Kim opened 
his eyes. 

‘Oh, they are quite well, those stones. It will not hurt them to take the sun. 
Besides, they are cheap. But with sick stones it is very different.’ He piled Kim’s 
plate anew. ‘There is no one but me can doctor a sick pearl and re-blue 
turquoises. I grant you opals — any fool can cure an opal — but for a sick 
pearl there is only me. Suppose I were to die! Then there would be no one... . 
Oh no! You cannot do anything with jewels. It will be quite enough if you 
understand a little about the Turquoise — some day.’ 

He moved to the end of the veranda to refill the heavy, porous clay water-jug 
from the filter. 

‘Do you want drink?’ 

Kim nodded. Lurgan Sahib, fifteen feet off, laid one hand on the jar. Next 
instant, it stood at Kim’s elbow, full to within half of inch of the brim — the 
white cloth only showing, by a small wrinkle, where it had slid into place. 

‘Wah!’ said Kim in most utter amazement. ‘That is magic.’ Lurgan Sahib’s 
smile showed that the compliment had gone home. 

‘Throw it back.’ 

‘Tt will break.’ 


‘T say, throw it back.’ 

Kim pitched it at random. It fell short and crashed into fifty pieces, while the 
water dripped through the rough veranda boarding. 

‘T said it would break.’ 

‘All one. Look at it. Look at the largest piece.’ 

That lay with a sparkle of water in its curve, as it were a star on the floor. Kim 
looked intently; Lurgan Sahib laid one hand gently on the nape of the neck, 
stroked it twice or thrice, and whispered: ‘Look! It shall come to life again, piece 
by piece. First the big piece shall join itself to two others on the right and the 
left — on the right and the left. Look!’ 

To save his life, Kim could not have turned his head. The light touch held him 
as in a vise, and his blood tingled pleasantly through him. There was one large 
piece of the jar where there had been three, and above them the shadowy outline 
of the entire vessel. He could see the veranda through it, but it was thickening 
and darkening with each beat of his pulse. Yet the jar — how slowly the 
thoughts came! — the jar had been smashed before his eyes. Another wave of 
prickling fire raced down his neck, as Lurgan Sahib moved his hand. 

‘Look! It is coming into shape,’ said Lurgan Sahib. 

So far Kim had been thinking in Hindi, but a tremor came on him, and with an 
effort like that of a swimmer before sharks, who hurls himself half out of the 
water, his mind leaped up from a darkness that was swallowing it and took 
refuge in — the multiplication-table in English! 

‘Look! It is coming into shape,’ whispered Lurgan Sahib. 

The jar had been smashed — yess, smashed — not the native word, he 
would not think of that — but smashed — into fifty pieces, and twice three 
was six, and thrice three was nine, and four times three was twelve. He clung 
desperately to the repetition. The shadow-outline of the jar cleared like a mist 
after rubbing eyes. There were the broken shards; there was, the spilt water 
drying in the sun, and through the cracks of the veranda showed, all ribbed, the 


white house-wall below — and thrice twelve was thirty-six! 
‘Look! Is it coming into shape?’ asked Lurgan Sahib. 
‘But it is smashed — smashed,’ he gasped — Lurgan Sahib had been 


muttering softly for the last half-minute. Kim wrenched his head aside. ‘Look! 
Dekho! It is there as it was there.’ 

‘It is there as it was there,’ said Lurgan, watching Kim closely while the boy 
rubbed his neck. ‘But you are the first of a many who have ever seen it so.’ He 
wiped his broad forehead. 

“Was that more magic?’ Kim asked suspiciously. The tingle had gone from his 
veins; he felt unusually wide awake. 


‘No, that was not magic. It was only to see if there was — a flaw ina jewel. 
Sometimes very fine jewels will fly all to pieces if a man holds them in his hand, 
and knows the proper way. That is why one must be careful before one sets 
them. Tell me, did you see the shape of the pot?’ 

‘For a little time. It began to grow like a flower from the ground.’ 

‘And then what did you do? I mean, how did you think?’ 

‘Oah! I knew it was broken, and so, I think, that was what I thought — and it 
was broken.’ 

‘Hm! Has any one ever done that same sort of magic to you before?’ 

‘Tf it was,’ said Kim, ‘do you think I should let it again? I should run away.’ 

‘And now you are not afraid — eh?’ 

‘Not now.’ 

Lurgan Sahib looked at him more closely than ever. ‘I shall ask Mahbub Ali 
— not now, but some day later,’ he muttered. ‘I am pleased with you — yes; 
and I am pleased with you — no. You are the first that ever saved himself. I 
wish I knew what it was that . . . But you are right. You should not tell that — 
not even to me.’ 

He turned into the dusky gloom of the shop, and sat down at the table, rubbing 
his hands softly. A small, husky sob came from behind a pile of carpets. It was 
the Hindu child obediently facing towards the wall: his thin shoulders worked 
with grief. 

‘Ah! He is jealous, so jealous. I wonder if he will try to poison me again in my 
breakfast, and make me cook it twice.’ 


‘Kubbee — kubbee nahin,’ came the broken answer. 
‘And whether he will kill this other boy?’ 
‘Kubbee — kubbee nahin’ (never — never. No!). 


‘What do you think he will do?’ He turned suddenly on Kim. 

‘Oah! I do not know. Let him go, perhaps. Why did he want to poison you?’ 

‘Because he is so fond of me. Suppose you were fond of some one, and you 
Saw some one come, and the man you were fond of was more pleased with him 
than he was with you, what would you do?’ 

Kim thought. Lurgan repeated the sentence slowly in the vernacular. 

‘T should not poison that man,’ said Kim reflectively, ‘but I should beat that 
boy — if that boy was fond of my man. But first I would ask that boy if it were 
true.’ 

‘Ah! He thinks every one must be fond of me.’ 

‘Then I think he is a fool.’ 

‘Hearest thou?’ said Lurgan Sahib to the shaking shoulders. “The Sahib’s son 
thinks thou art a little fool. Come out, and next time thy heart is troubled, do not 


try white arsenic quite so openly. Surely the Devil Dasim was lord of our table- 
cloth that day! It might have made me ill, child, and then a stranger would have 
guarded the jewels. Come!’ 

The child, heavy-eyed with much weeping, crept out from behind the bale and 
flung himself passionately at Lurgan Sahib’s feet, with an extravagance of 
remorse that impressed even Kim. 

‘T will look into the ink-pools — I will faithfully guard the jewels! Oh, my 
father and my mother, send him away!’ He indicated Kim with a backward jerk 
of his bare heel. 

‘Not yet — not yet. In a little while he will go away again. But now he is at 
school — at anew madrissah — and thou shalt be his teacher. Play the Play of 
the Jewels against him. I will keep tally.’ 

The child dried his tears at once, and dashed to the back of the shop, whence 
he returned with a copper tray. 

‘Give me!’ he said to Lurgan Sahib. ‘Let them come from thy hand, for he 
may say that I knew them before.’ 

‘Gently — gently,’ the man replied, and from a drawer under the table dealt a 
half handful of clattering trifles into the tray. 

‘Now,’ said the child, waving an old newspaper. ‘Look on them as long as 
thou wilt, stranger. Count and, if need be, handle. One look is enough for me.’ 
He turned his back proudly. 

‘But what is the game?’ 

‘When thou hast counted and handled and art sure that thou canst remember 
them all, I cover them with this paper, and thou must tell over the tally to Lurgan 
Sahib. I will write mine.’ 

‘Oah!’ The instinct of competition waked in his breast. He bent over the tray. 
There were but fifteen stones on it. “That is easy,’ he said after a minute. The 
child slipped the paper over the winking jewels and scribbled in a native 
account-book. 

‘There are under that paper five blue stones — one big, one smaller, and 
three small,’ said Kim, all in haste. “There are four green stones, and one with a 
hole in it; there is one yellow stone that I can see through, and one like a pipe- 
stem. There are two red stones, and — and — I made the count fifteen, but 
two I have forgotten. No! Give me time. One was of ivory, little and brownish; 
and — and — give metime...’ 

‘One — two’ — Lurgan Sahib counted him out up to ten. Kim shook his 
head. 

‘Hear my count!’ the child burst in, trilling with laughter. ‘First, are two 
flawed sapphires — one of two ruttees and one of four as I should judge. The 


four-ruttee sapphire is chipped at the edge. There is one Turkestan turquoise, 
plain with black veins, and there are two inscribed — one with a Name of God 
in gilt, and the other being cracked across, for it came out of an old ring, I cannot 
read. We have now all five blue stones. Four flawed emeralds there are, but one 
is drilled in two places, and one is a little carven — ’ 

‘Their weights?’ said Lurgan Sahib impassively. 

‘Three — five — five — and four ruttees as I judge it. There is one piece 
of old greenish pipe amber, and a cut topaz from Europe. There is one ruby of 
Burma, of two ruttees, without a flaw, and there is a balas-ruby, flawed, of two 
ruttees. There is a carved ivory from China representing a rat sucking an egg; 
and there is last — ah ha! — a ball of crystal as big as a bean set in a gold 
leaf.’ 

He clapped his hands at the close. 

‘He is thy master,’ said Lurgan Sahib, smiling. 

‘Huh! He knew the names of the stones,’ said Kim, flushing. ‘Try again! With 
common things such as he and I both know.’ 

They heaped the tray again with odds and ends gathered from the shop, and 
even the kitchen, and every time the child won, till Kim marvelled. 

‘Bind my eyes — let me feel once with my fingers, and even then I will 
leave thee open-eyed behind,’ he challenged. 

Kim stamped with vexation when the lad made his boast good. 

‘If it were men — or horses,’ he said, ‘I could do better. This playing with 
tweezers and knives and scissors is too little.’ 

‘Learn first — teach later,’ said Lurgan Sahib. ‘Is he thy master?’ 

‘Truly. But how is it done?’ 

‘By doing it many times over till it is done perfectly — for it is worth doing.’ 

The Hindu boy, in highest feather, actually patted Kim on the back. 

‘Do not despair,’ he said. ‘I myself will teach thee.’ 

‘And I will see that thou art well taught,’ said Lurgan Sahib, still speaking in 
the vernacular, ‘for except my boy here — it was foolish of him, to buy so 
much white arsenic when, if he had asked, I could have given it — except my 
boy here I have not in a long time met with one better worth teaching. And there 
are ten days more ere thou canst return to Lucknow where they teach nothing 
— at the long price. We shall, I think, be friends.’ 

They were a most mad ten days, but Kim enjoyed himself too much to reflect 
on their craziness. In the morning they played the Jewel Game — sometimes 
with veritable stones, sometimes with piles of swords and daggers, sometimes 
with photographs of natives. Through the afternoons he and the Hindu boy 
would mount guard in the shop, sitting dumb behind a carpet-bale or a screen 


and watching Mr. Lurgan’s many and very curious visitors. There were small 
Rajahs, escorts coughing in the veranda, who came to buy curiosities — such 
as phonographs and mechanical toys. There were ladies in search of necklaces, 
and men, it seemed to Kim — but his mind may have been vitiated by early 
training — in search of the ladies; natives from independent and feudatory 
courts whose ostensible business, was the repair of broken necklaces — rivers 
of light poured out upon the table — but whose true end seemed to be to raise 
money for angry Maharanees or young Rajahs. There were Babus to whom 
Lurgan Sahib talked with austerity and authority, but at the end of each interview 
he gave them money in coined silver and currency notes. There were occasional 
gatherings of long-coated theatrical natives who discussed metaphysics in 
English and Bengali, to Mr. Lurgan’s great edification. He was always interested 


in religions. At the end of the day, Kim and the Hindu boy — whose name 
varied at Lurgan’s pleasure — were expected to give a detailed account of all 
that they had seen and heard — their view of each man’s character, as shown in 


his face, talk, and manner, and their notions of his real errand. After dinner, 
Lurgan Sahib’s fancy turned more to what might be called dressing-up, in which 
game he took a most informing interest. He could paint faces to a marvel; with a 
brush-dab here and a line there changing them past recognition. The shop was 
full of all manner of dresses and turbans, and Kim was apparelled variously as a 
young Mohammedan of good family, an oilman, and once — which was a 
joyous evening — as the son of an Oudh landholder in the fullest of full dress. 
Lurgan Sahib had a hawk’s eye to detect the least flaw in the make-up; and lying 
on a worn teak-wood couch, would explain by the half-hour together how such 
and such a caste talked, or walked, or coughed, or spat, or sneezed, and, since 
‘hows’ matter little in this world, the ‘why’ of everything. The Hindu child 
played this game clumsily. That little mind, keen as an icicle where tally of 
jewels was concerned, could not temper itself to enter another’s soul; but a 
demon in Kim woke up and sang with joy as he put on the changing dresses, and 
changed speech and gesture therewith. 

Carried away by enthusiasm, he volunteered to show Lurgan Sahib one 
evening how the disciples of a certain caste of faquir, old Lahore acquaintances, 
begged doles by the roadside; and what sort of language he would use to an 
Englishman, to a Punjabi farmer going to a fair, and to a woman without a veil. 
Lurgan Sahib laughed immensely, and begged Kim to stay as he was, immobile 
for half an hour — cross-legged, ash-smeared, and wild-eyed, in the back room. 
At the end of that time entered a hulking, obese Babu whose stockinged legs 
shook with fat, and Kim opened on him with a shower of wayside chaff. Lurgan 
Sahib — this annoyed Kim — watched the Babu and not the play. 


‘T think,’ said the Babu heavily, lighting a cigarette, ‘I am of opeenion that it is 
most extraordinary and effeecient performance. Except that you had told me I 
should have opined that — that — that you were pulling my legs. How soon 
can he become approximately effeecient chain-man? Because then I shall indent 
for him.’ 

‘That is what he must learn at Lucknow.’ 

‘Then order him to be jolly dam-quick. Good-night, Lurgan.’ The Babu swung 
out with the gait of a bogged cow. 

When they were telling over the day’s list of visitors, Lurgan Sahib asked Kim 
who he thought the man might be. 

‘God knows!’ said Kim cheerily. The tone might almost have deceived 
Mahbub Ali, but it failed entirely with the healer of sick pearls. 

‘That is true. God, He knows; but I wish to know what you think.’ 

Kim glanced sideways at his companion, whose eye had a way of compelling 
truth. 

‘5J — I think he will want me when I come from the school, but? — 
confidentially, as Lurgan Sahib nodded approval — ’I do not understand how 
he can wear many dresses and talk many tongues.’ 

‘Thou wilt understand many things later. He is a writer of tales for a certain 
Colonel. His honour is great only in Simla, and it is noticeable that he has no 
name, but only a number and a letter — that is a custom among us.’ 

‘And is there a price upon his head too — as upon Mah — all the others?’ 

‘Not yet; but if a boy rose up who is now sitting here and went — look, the 
door is open! — as far as a certain house with a red-painted veranda, behind 
that which was the old theatre in the Lower Bazar, and whispered through the 
shutters: “Hurree Chunder Mookerjee bore the bad news of last month,” that boy 
might take away a belt full of rupees.’ 

‘How many?’ said Kim promptly. 

‘Five hundred — athousand — as many as he might ask for.’ 

‘Good. And how long might such a boy live after the news was told?’ He 
smiled merrily at Lurgan Sahib’s very beard. 

‘Ah! That is to be well thought of. Perhaps if he were very clever, he might 
live out the day — but not the night. By no means the night.’ 

‘Then what is the Babu’s pay if so much is put upon his head?’ 

‘Eighty — perhaps a hundred — perhaps a hundred and fifty rupees; but the 
pay is the least part of the work. From time to time, God causes men to be born 
— and thou art one of them — who have a lust to go abroad at the risk of their 
lives and discover news — to-day it may be of far-off things, to-morrow of 
some hidden mountain, and the next day of some near-by men who have done a 


foolishness against the State. These souls are very few; and of these few, not 
more than ten are of the best. Among these ten I count the Babu, and that is 
curious. How great therefore and desirable must be a business that brazens the 
heart of a Bengali!’ 

‘True. But the days go slowly for me. I am yet a boy, and it is only within two 
months I learned to write Angrezi. Even now I cannot read it well. And there are 
yet years and years and long years before I can be even a chain-man.’ 

‘Have patience, Friend of all the World’ — Kim started at the title. ‘Would I 
had a few of the years that so irk thee. I have proved thee in several small ways. 
This will not be forgotten when I make my report to the Colonel Sahib.’ Then, 
changing suddenly into English with a deep laugh: — 

‘By Jove! O’Hara, I think there is a great deal in you; but you must not 
become proud and you must not talk. You must go back to Lucknow and be a 
good little boy and mind your book, as the English say, and perhaps, next 
holidays if you care, you can come back to me!’ Kim’s face fell. ‘Oh, I mean if 
you like. I know where you want to go.’ 

Four days later a seat was booked for Kim and his small trunk at the rear of a 
Kalka tonga. His companion was the whale-like Babu, who, with a fringed shawl 
wrapped round his head, and his fat openwork-stockinged left leg tucked under 
him, shivered and grunted in the morning chill. 

‘How comes it that this man is one of us?’ thought Kim, considering the jelly- 
back as they jolted down the road; and the reflection threw him into most 
pleasant day-dreams. Lurgan Sahib had given him five rupees — a splendid 
sum — as well as the assurance of his protection if he worked. Unlike Mahbub, 
Lurgan Sahib had spoken most explicitly of the reward that would follow 
obedience, and Kim was content. If only, like the Babu, he could enjoy the 
dignity of a letter and a number — and a price upon his head! Some day he 
would be all that and more. Some day he might be almost as great as Mahbub 
Ali! The housetops of his search should be half India; he would follow Kings 
and ministers, as in the old days he had followed vakils and lawyers’ touts across 
Lahore city for Mahbub Ali’s sake. Meantime, there was the present, and not at 
all unpleasant, fact of St. Xavier’s immediately before him. There would be new 
boys to condescend to, and there would be tales of holiday adventures to hear. 
Young Martin, son of the tea-planter at Manipur, had boasted that he would go to 
war, with a rifle, against the head-hunters. That might be, but it was certain 
young Martin had not been blown half across the forecourt of a Patiala palace by 
an explosion of fireworks; nor had he. . . . Kim fell to telling himself the story of 
his own adventures through the last three months. He could paralyse St. 
Xavier’s — even the biggest boys who shaved — with the recital, were that 


permitted. But it was, of course, out of the question. There would be a price 
upon his head in good time, as Lurgan Sahib had assured him; and if he talked 
foolishly now, not only would that price never be set, but Colonel Creighton 
would cast him off — and he would be left to the wrath of Lurgan Sahib and 
Mahbub Ali — for the short space of life that would remain to him. 

‘So I should lose Delhi for the sake of a fish,’ was his proverbial philosophy. It 
behoved him to forget his holidays (there would always remain the fun of 
inventing imaginary adventures) and, as Lurgan Sahib had said, to work. 

Of all the boys hurrying back to St. Xavier’s, from Sukkur in the sands to 
Galle beneath the palms, none was so filled with virtue as Kimball O’Hara, 
jiggeting down to Umballa behind Hurree Chunder Mookerjee, whose name on 
the books of one section of the Ethnological Survey was R.17. 

And if additional spur were needed, the Babu supplied it. After a huge meal at 
Kalka, he spoke uninterruptedly. Was Kim going to school? Then he, an M. A. of 
Calcutta University, would explain the advantages of education. There were 
marks to be gained by due attention to Latin and Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion’ (all 
this was Greek to Kim). French, too, was vital, and the best was to be picked up 
in Chandernagore, a few miles from Calcutta. Also a man might go far, as he 
himself had done, by strict attention to plays called ‘Lear’ and ‘Julius Caesar,’ 
both much in demand by examiners. ‘Lear’ was not so full of historical allusions 
as ‘Julius Caesar’; the book cost four annas, but could be bought second-hand in 
Bow Bazar for two. Still more important than Wordsworth, or the eminent 
authors, Burke and Hare, was the art and science of mensuration. A boy who had 
passed his examination in these branches — for which, by the way, there were 
no cram-books — could, by merely marching over a country with a compass 
and a level and a straight eye, carry away a picture of that country which might 
be sold for large sums in coined silver. But as it was occasionally inexpedient to 
carry about measuring-chains, a boy would do well to know the precise length of 
his own foot-pace, so that when he was deprived of what Hurree Chunder called 
‘adventitious aids’ he might still tread his distances. To keep count of thousands 
of paces, Hurree Chunder’s experience had shown him nothing more valuable 
than a rosary of eighty-one or a hundred and eight beads, for ‘it was divisible 
and sub-divisible into many multiples and sub-multiples.’ Through the volleying 
drifts of English, Kim caught the general trend of the talk, and it interested him 
very much. Here was a new craft that a man could tuck away in his head; and by 
the look of the large wide world unfolding itself before him, it seemed that the 
more a man knew the better for him. 





‘I am the woman of Shamlegh.’ 

Said the Babu when he had talked for an hour and a half, ‘I hope some day to 
enjoy your offeecial acquaintance. Ad interim, if I may be pardoned that 
expression, I shall give you this betel-box which is highly valuable article and 
cost me two rupees only four years ago.’ It was a cheap, heart-shaped brass thing 
with three compartments for carrying the eternal betel-nut, lime and pan-leaf; but 
it was filled with little tabloid-bottles. ‘That is reward of merit for your 
performance in character of that holy man. You see, you are so young you think 
you will last for ever and not take care of your body. It is great nuisance to go 
sick in the middle of business. I am fond of drugs myself, and they are handy to 
cure poor people too. These are good departmental drugs — quinine and so on. 
I give it you for souvenir. Now good-bye. I have urgent private business here by 
the roadside.’ 

He slipped out noiselessly as a cat, on the Umballa road, hailed a passing ekka 
and jingled away, while Kim, tongue-tied, twiddled the brass betel-box in his 
hands. 


The record of a boy’s education interests few save his parents, and, as you 
know, Kim was an orphan. It is written in the books of St. Xavier in Partibus that 
a report of Kim’s progress was forwarded at the end of each term to Colonel 
Creighton and to Father Victor, from whose hands duly came the money for his 


schooling. It is further recorded in the same books that he showed a great 
aptitude for mathematical studies as well as map-making, and carried away a 
prize (‘The Life of Lord Lawrence,’ tree-calf, two vols., nine rupees, eight 
annas) for proficiency therein; and the same term played in St. Xavier’s eleven 
against the Allyghur Mohammedan College, his age being fourteen years and ten 
months. He was also re-vaccinated (from which we may assume that there had 
been another epidemic of small-pox at Lucknow) about the same time. Pencil 
notes on the edge of an old muster-roll record that he was punished several times 
for ‘conversing with improper persons,’ and it seems that he was once sentenced 
to heavy pains for ‘absenting himself for a day in the company of a Street 
beggar.’ That was when he got over the gate and pleaded with the lama through a 
whole day down the banks of the Goomtee to accompany him on the Road next 
holidays — for one month — for a little week; and the lama set his face as a 
flint against it, averring that the time had not yet come. Kim’s business, said the 
old man as they ate cakes together, was to get all the wisdom of the Sahibs and 
then he would see. The hand of friendship must in some way have averted the 
whip of calamity, for six weeks later Kim seems to have passed an examination 
in elementary surveying ‘with great credit,’ his age being fifteen years and eight 
months. From this date the record is silent. His name does not appear in the 
year’s batch of those who entered for the subordinate Survey of India, but 
against it stand the words ‘removed on appointment.’ 

Several times in those three years, cast up at the Temple of the Tirthankers in 
Benares the lama, a little thinner and a shade yellower, if that were possible, but 
gentle and untainted as ever. Sometimes it was from the South that he came — 
from south of Tuticorin, whence the wonderful fire-boats go to Ceylon where are 
priests who know Pali; sometimes it was from the wet green West and the 
thousand cotton-factory chimneys that ring Bombay; and once from the North, 
where he had doubled back eight hundred miles to talk a day with the Keeper of 
the Images in the Wonder House. He would stride to his cell in the cool, cut 
marble — the priests of the temple were good to the old man — wash off the 
dust of travel, make prayer, and depart for Lucknow, well accustomed now to the 
ways of the rail, in a third-class carriage. Returning, it was noticeable, as his 
friend the Seeker pointed out to the head-priest, that he ceased for a while to 
mourn the loss of his River, or to draw wondrous pictures of the Wheel of Life, 
but preferred to talk of the beauty and wisdom of a certain mysterious chela 
whom no man of the temple had ever seen. Yes, he had followed the traces of the 
Blessed Feet throughout all India. (The curator has still in his possession a most 
marvellous account of his wanderings and meditations.) There remained nothing 
more in life but to find the River of the Arrow. Yet it was shown to him in 


dreams that it was a matter not to be undertaken with any hope of success unless 
that seeker had with him the one chela appointed to bring the event to a happy 
issue, and versed in great wisdom — -such wisdom as white-haired Keepers of 
Images possess. For example (here came out the snuff-gourd, and the kindly Jain 
priests made haste to be silent): — 

‘Long and long ago, when Devadatta was King of Benares — let all listen to 
the “Jataka”! — an elephant was captured for a time by the king’s hunters and, 
ere he broke free, beringed with a grievous leg-iron. This he strove to remove 
with hate and frenzy in his heart, and hurrying up and down the forests, besought 
his brother-elephants to wrench it asunder. One by one, with their strong trunks, 
they tried and failed. At the last they gave it as their opinion that the ring was not 
to be broken by any bestial power. And in a thicket, new-born, wet with the 
moisture of birth, lay a day-old calf of the herd whose mother had died. The 
fettered elephant, forgetting his own agony, said: “If I do not help this suckling it 
will perish under our feet.” So he stood above the young thing, making his legs 
buttresses against the uneasily moving herd; and he begged milk of a virtuous 
cow, and the calf throve, and the ringed elephant was the calf’s guide and 
defence. Now the days of an elephant — let all listen to the “Jataka”! — are 
thirty-five years to his full strength, and through thirty-five Rains the ringed 
elephant befriended the younger, and all the while the fetter ate into the flesh. 

‘Then one day the young elephant saw the half-buried iron, and turning to the 
elder said: “What is this?” “It is even my sorrow,” said he who had befriended 
him. Then that other put out his trunk and in the twinkling of an eyelash 
abolished the ring, saying: “The appointed time has come.” So the virtuous 
elephant who had waited temperately and done kind acts was relieved, at the 
appointed time, by the very calf whom he had turned aside to cherish — let all 
listen to the “Jataka”! — for the Elephant was Ananda, and the Calf that broke 
the ring was none other than The Lord Himself. . . .’ 

Then he would shake his head benignly, and over the ever-clicking rosary 
point out how free that elephant calf was from the sin of pride. He was as 
humble as a chela who, seeing his master sitting in the dust outside the Gates of 
Learning, overleapt the gates (though they were locked) and took his master to 
his heart in the presence of the proud-stomached city. Rich would be the reward 
of such a master and such a chela when the time came for them to seek freedom 
together! 

So did the lama speak, coming and going across India as softly as a bat. A 
sharp-tongued old woman in a house among the fruit-trees behind Saharunpore 
honoured him as the woman honoured the prophet, but his chamber was by no 
means upon the wall. In an apartment of the forecourt overlooked by cooing 


doves he would sit, while she laid aside her useless veil and chattered of spirits 
and fiends of Kulu, of grandchildren unborn, and of the free-tongued brat who 
had talked to her in the resting-place. Once, too, he strayed alone from the Grand 
Trunk Road below Umballa to the very village whose priest had tried to drug 
him; but the kind heaven that guards lamas sent him at twilight through the 
crops, absorbed and unsuspicious, to the ressaldar’s door. Here was like to have 
been a grave misunderstanding, for the old soldier asked him why the Friend of 
the Stars had gone that way only six days before. 

‘That may not be,’ said the lama. ‘He has gone back to his own people.’ 

‘He sat in that corner telling a hundred merry tales five nights ago,’ his host 
insisted. “True, he vanished somewhat suddenly in the dawn after foolish talk 
with my grand-daughter. He grows apace, but he is the same Friend of the Stars 
as brought me true word of the war. Have ye parted?’ 

“Yes — and No,’ the lama replied. ‘We — we have not altogether parted, 
but the time is not ripe that we should take the Road together. He acquires 
wisdom in another place. We must wait.’ 

‘All one — but if it were not the boy how did he come to speak so 
continually of thee?’ 

‘And what said he?’ asked the lama eagerly. 

‘Sweet words — an hundred thousand — that thou art his father and mother 
and such all. Pity that he does not take the Queen’s service. He is fearless.’ 

This news amazed the lama, who did not then know how religiously Kim kept 
to the contract made with Mahbub Ali, and perforce ratified by Colonel 
Creighton. ... 

‘There is no holding the young pony from the game,’ said the horse-dealer 
when the Colonel pointed out that vagabonding over India in holiday time was 
absurd. ‘If permission be refused to go and come as he chooses, he will make 
light of the refusal. Then who is to catch him? Colonel Sahib, only once in a 
thousand years is a horse born so well fitted for the game as this our colt. And 
we need men.’ 


CHAPTER X 


Your tiercel’s too long at hack, Sire. He’s no eyass 
But a passage-hawk that footed ere we caught him, 
Dangerously free o’ the air. Faith! were he mine 
(As mine’s the glove he binds to for his tirings) 
Pd fly him with a make-hawk. He’s in yarak 
Plumed to the very point — so manned so weathered... 
Give him the firmament God made him for, 
And what shall take the air of him? 
— Old Play. 


LURGAN SAHIB did not use as direct speech, but his advice tallied with 
Mahbub’s; and the upshot was good for Kim. He knew better now than to leave 
Lucknow city in native garb, and if Mahbub were anywhere within reach of a 
letter, it was to Mahbub’s camp he headed, and made his change under the 
Pathan’s wary eye. Could the little Survey paint-box that he used for map-tinting 
in term-time have found a tongue to tell of holiday doings, he might have been 
expelled. Once Mahbub and he went together as far as the beautiful city of 
Bombay, with three truck-loads of tram-horses, and Mahbub nearly melted when 
Kim proposed a sail in a dhow across the Indian Ocean to buy Gulf Arabs, which 
he understood from a hanger-on of the dealer Abdul Rahman, fetched better 
prices than mere Cabulis. 

He dipped his hand into the dish with that great trader when Mahbub and a 
few co-religionists were invited to a big Haj dinner. They came back by way of 
Karachi by sea, when Kim took his first experience of sea-sickness sitting on the 
fore-hatch of a coasting-steamer, well persuaded he had been poisoned. The 
Babu’s famous drug-box proved useless, though Kim had restocked it at 
Bombay. Mahbub had business at Quetta, and there Kim, as Mahbub admitted, 
earned his keep, and perhaps a little over, by spending four curious days as 
scullion in the house of a fat Commissariat sergeant, from whose office-box, in 
an auspicious moment, he removed a little vellum ledger which he copied out 
— it seemed to deal entirely with cattle and camel sales — by moonlight, lying 
behind an outhouse, all through one hot night. Then he returned the ledger to its 
place, and, at Mahbub’s word, left that service unpaid, rejoining him six miles 
down the road, the clean copy in his bosom. 

‘That soldier is a small fish,’ Mahbub Ali explained, ‘but in time we shall 
catch the larger one. He only sells oxen at two prices — one for himself and 


one for the Government — which I do not think is a sin.’ 

‘Why could not I take away the little book and be done with it?’ 

‘Then he would have been frightened, and he would have told his master. 
Then we should miss, perhaps, a great number of new rifles which seek their 
way up from Quetta to the North. The Game is so large that one sees but a little 
at a time.’ 

‘Oho!’ said Kim, and held his tongue. That was in the monsoon holidays, after 
he had taken the prize for mathematics. The Christmas holidays he spent — 
deducting ten days for private amusements — with Lurgan Sahib, where he sat 
for the most part in front of a roaring wood-fire — Jakko-road was four feet 
deep in snow that year — and — the small Hindu had gone away to be 
married — helped Lurgan to thread pearls. He made Kim learn whole chapters 
of the Koran by heart, till he could deliver them with the very roll and cadence 
of a mullah. Moreover, he told Kim the names and properties of many native 
drugs, as well as the runes proper to recite when you administer them. And in the 
evenings he wrote charms on parchment — elaborate pentagrams crowned with 
the names of devils — Murra, and Awan the Companion of Kings — all 
fantastically written in the corners. More to the point, he advised Kim as to the 
care of his own body, the cure of fever-fits, and simple remedies of the Road. A 
week before it was time to go down, Colonel Creighton Sahib — this was 
unfair — sent Kim a written examination-paper that concerned itself solely 
with rods and chains and links and angles. 

Next holidays he was out with Mahbub, and here, by the way, he nearly died 
of thirst, plodding through the sand on a camel to the mysterious city of 
Bikaneer, where the wells are four hundred feet deep, and lined throughout with 
camel-bone. It was not an amusing trip from Kim’s point of view, because — in 
defiance of the contract — the Colonel ordered him to make a map of that wild, 
walled city; and since Mohammedan horse-boys and pipe-tenders are not 
expected to drag Survey-chains round the capital of an independent native state, 
Kim was forced to pace all his distances by means of a bead rosary. He used the 
compass for bearings as occasion served — after dark chiefly, when the camels 
had been fed — and by the help of his little Survey paint-box of six colour- 
cakes and three brushes, he achieved something not remotely unlike the city of 
Jeysalmir. Mahbub laughed a great deal, and advised him to make up a written 
report as well; and in the back of the big account-book that lay under the flap of 
Mahbub’s pet saddle Kim fell to work. 

‘It must hold everything that thou hast seen or touched or considered. Write as 
though the Jung-i-Lat Sahib himself had come by stealth with a vast army 
outsetting to war.’ 


‘How great an army?’ 

‘Oh, half a lakh of men.’ 

‘Folly! Remember how few and bad were the wells in the sand. Not a 
thousand thirsty men could come near by here.’ 

‘Then write that down — also all the old breaches in the walls — and 
whence the firewood is cut — and what is the temper and disposition of the 
King. I stay here till all my horses are sold. I will hire a room by the gateway, 
and thou shalt be my accountant. There is a good lock to the door.’ 

The report in its unmistakable St. Xavier’s running script, and the brown, 
yellow, and lake-daubed map, was on hand a few years ago (a careless clerk filed 
it with the rough notes of E.23’s second Seistan survey), but by now the pencil 
characters must be almost illegible. Kim translated it, sweating under the light of 
an oil-lamp, to Mahbub, the second day of their return-journey. The Pathan rose 
and stooped over his dappled saddle-bags. 

‘I knew it would be worthy a dress of honour, and so I made one ready,’ he 
said smiling. ‘Were I Amir of Afghanistan (and some day we may see him), I 
would fill thy mouth with gold.’ He laid the garments formally at Kim’s feet. 
There was a gold-embroidered Peshawur turban-cap, rising to a cone, and a big 
turban-cloth ending in a broad fringe of gold. There was a Delhi embroidered 
waistcoat to slip over a milky-white shirt, fastening to the right, ample and 
flowing; green pyjamas with twisted silk waist-string; and that nothing might be 
lacking, russia-leather slippers, smelling divinely, with arrogantly curled tips. 

‘Upon a Wednesday, and in the morning, to put on new clothes is auspicious,’ 
said Mahbub solemnly. ‘But we must not forget the wicked folk in the world. 
So!’ 

He capped all the splendour, that was taking Kim’s delighted breath away, 
with a mother-of-pearl, nickel-plated, self-extracting .450 revolver. 

‘T had thought of a smaller bore, but reflected that this takes Government 
bullets. A man can always come by those — especially across the Border. Stand 
up and let me look.’ He clapped Kim on the shoulder. ‘May you never be tired, 
Pathan! Oh, the hearts to be broken! Oh, the eyes under the eyelashes, looking 
sideways!’ 

Kim turned about, pointed his toes, stretched, and felt mechanically for the 
moustache that was just beginning. Then he stooped towards Mahbub’s feet to 
make proper acknowledgment with fluttering, quick-patting hands; his heart too 
full for words. Mahbub forestalled and embraced him. 

‘My son,’ said he, ‘what need of words between us? But is not the little gun a 
delight? All six cartridges come out at one twist. It is borne in the bosom next 
the skin, which, as it were, keeps it oiled. Never put it elsewhere, and please 


God, thou shalt some day kill a man with it.’ 

‘Hai mai!’ said Kim ruefully. ‘If a Sahib kills a man he is hung in the jail.’ 

‘True: but one pace beyond the Border, men are wiser. Put it away; but fill it 
first. Of what use is a gun unfed?’ 

‘When I go back to the madrissah I must return it. They do not allow little 
guns. Thou wilt keep it for me?’ 

‘Son, I am wearied of that madrissah, where they take the best years of a man 
to teach him what he can only learn upon the Road. The folly of the Sahibs has 
neither top nor bottom. No matter. Maybe thy written report shall save thee 
further bondage; and God He knows we need men more and more in the Game.’ 

They marched, jaw-bound against blowing sand, across the salt desert to 
Jodhpore, where Mahbub and his handsome nephew Habib-Ullah did much 
trading; and then sorrowfully, in European clothes, which he was fast 
outgrowing, Kim went second-class to St. Xavier’s. Three weeks later, Colonel 
Creighton, pricing Tibetan ghost-daggers at Lurgan’s shop, faced Mahbub Ali 
openly mutinous. Lurgan Sahib operated as support in reserve. 

‘The pony is made — finished — mouthed and paced, Sahib! From now on, 
day by day, he will lose his manners if he is kept at tricks. Drop the rein on his 
back and let go,’ said the horse-dealer. ‘We need him.’ 

‘But he is so young, Mahbub — not more than sixteen — is he?’ 

“When I was fifteen, I had shot my man and begot my man, Sahib.’ 

“You impenitent old heathen.’ Creighton turned to Lurgan. The black beard 
nodded assent to the wisdom of the Afghan’s dyed scarlet. 

‘I should have used him long ago,’ said Lurgan. ‘The younger the better. That 
is why I always have my really valuable jewels watched by a child. You sent him 
to me to try. I tried him in every way: he is the only boy I could not make to see 
things.’ 

‘In the crystal — in the ink-pool?’ demanded Mahbub. 

‘No. Under my hand, as I told you. That has never happened before. It means 
that he is strong enough — but you think it skittles, Colonel Creighton — to 
make any one do anything he wants. And that is three years ago. I have taught 
him a good deal since, Colonel Creighton. I think you waste him now.’ 

‘Hmm! Maybe you’re right. But, as you know, there is no Survey work for 
him at present.’ 

‘Let him out — let him go,’ Mahbub interrupted. ‘Who expects any colt to 
carry heavy weight at first? Let him run with the caravans like our white camel- 
colts — for luck. I would take him myself, but — ’ 

‘There is a little business where he would be most useful — in the South,’ 
said Lurgan, with peculiar suavity, dropping his heavy blued eyelids. 


‘E.23 has that in hand,’ said Creighton quickly. ‘He must not go down there. 
Besides, he knows no Turki.’ 

‘Only tell him the shape and the smell of the letters we want and he will bring 
them back,’ Lurgan insisted. 

‘No. That is a man’s job,’ said Creighton. 

It was a wry-necked matter of unauthorised and incendiary correspondence 
between a person who claimed to be the ultimate authority in all matters of the 
Mohammedan religion throughout the world, and a younger member of a royal 
house who had been brought to book for kidnapping women within British 
territory. The Moslem Archbishop had been emphatic and over-arrogant; the 
young prince was merely sulky at the curtailment of his privileges, but there was 
no need he should continue a correspondence which might some day 
compromise him. One letter indeed had been procured, but the finder was later 
found dead by the roadside in the habit of an Arab trader, as E.23, taking up the 
work, duly reported. 

These facts, and a few others not to be published, made both Mahbub and 
Creighton shake their heads. 

‘Let him go out with his Red Lama,’ said the horse-dealer with visible effort. 
‘He is fond of the old man. He can learn his paces by the rosary at least.’ 

‘I have had some dealings with the old man — by letter,’ said Colonel 
Creighton, smiling to himself. ‘Whither goes he?’ 

‘Up and down the land, as he has these three years. He seeks a River of 
Healing. God’s curse upon all — ’ Mahbub checked himself. ‘He beds down at 
the Temple of the Tirthankers or at Buddh Gaya when he is in from the Road. 
Then he goes to see the boy at the madrissah as we know, for the boy was 
punished for it twice or thrice. He is quite mad, but a peaceful man. I have met 
him. The Babu also has had dealings with him. We have watched him for three 
years. Red Lamas are not so common in Hind that one loses track.’ 

‘Babus are very curious,’ said Lurgan meditatively. ‘Do you know what 
Hurree Babu really wants? He wants to be made a member of the Royal Society 
by taking ethnological notes. I tell you, I tell him about the lama everything that 
Mahbub and the boy have told me. Hurree Babu goes down to Benares — at his 
own expense, I think.’ 

‘T don’t,’ said Creighton briefly. He had paid Hurree’s travelling expenses, out 
of a most lively curiosity to learn what the lama might be. 

‘And he applies to the lama for information on lamaism, and devil dances, and 
spells and charms, several times in these few years. Holy Virgin! I could have 
told him all that yee-ars ago. I think Hurree Babu is getting too old for the Road. 
He likes better to collect manners and customs information. Yes, he wants to be 


an F. R. S? 

‘Hurree thinks well of the boy, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Oh, very indeed — we have had some pleasant evenings at my little place 
— but I think it would be waste to throw him away with Hurree on the 
Ethnological side.’ 

‘Not for a first experience. How does that strike you, Mahbub? Let the boy 
run with the lama for six months. After that we can see. He will get experience.’ 

‘He has it already, Sahib — as a fish controls the water he swims in; but for 
every reason it will be well to loose him from the school.’ 

‘Very good, then,’ said Creighton, half to himself. ‘He can go with the lama, 
and if Hurree Babu cares to keep an eye on them so much the better. He won’t 
lead the boy into any danger as Mahbub would. Curious — his wish to be an F. 
R. S. Very human, too. He is best on the Ethnological side — Hurree.’ 

No money and no preferment would have drawn Creighton from his work on 
the Indian Survey, but deep in his heart also lay the ambition to write ‘F. R. S.’ 
after his name. Honours of a sort he knew could be obtained by ingenuity and 
the help of friends, but, to the best of his belief, nothing save work — papers 
representing a life of it — took a man into the Society which he had bombarded 
for years with monographs on strange Asiatic cults and unknown customs. Nine 
men out of ten would flee from a Royal Society soiree in extremity of boredom; 
but Creighton was the tenth, and at times his soul yearned for the crowded rooms 
in easy London where silver-haired, bald-headed gentlemen who know nothing 
of the Army move among spectroscopic experiments, the lesser plants of the 
frozen tundras, electric flight-measuring machines, and apparatus for slicing into 
fractional millimetres the left eye of the female mosquito. By all right and 
reason, it was the Royal Geographical that should have appealed to him, but men 
are as chancy as children in their choice of playthings. So Creighton smiled, and 
thought the better of Hurree Babu, moved by like desires. 

He dropped the ghost-dagger and looked up at Mahbub. 

‘How soon can we get the colt from the stable?’ said the horse-dealer, reading 
his eyes. 

‘Hmm. If I withdraw him by order now — what will he do, think you? I have 
never before assisted at the teaching of such an one.’ 

‘He will come to me,’ said Mahbub promptly. ‘Lurgan Sahib and I will 
prepare him for the Road.’ 

‘So be it, then. For six months he shall run at his choice: but who will be his 
sponsor?’ 

Lurgan slightly inclined his head. ‘He will not tell anything, if that is what you 
are afraid of, Colonel Creighton.’ 





He crossed his hands on his lap and smiled, as a man who has won 
Salvation for himself and his beloved. 


‘It’s only a boy, after all.’ 

“Ye-es; but first, he has nothing to tell; and secondly, he knows what would 
happen. Also, he is very fond of Mahbub, and of me a little.’ 

‘Will he draw pay?’ demanded the practical horse-dealer. 

‘Food and water allowance only. Twenty rupees a month.’ 

One advantage of the Secret Service is that it has no worrying audit. The 
service is ludicrously starved, of course, but the funds are administered by a few 
men who do not call for vouchers or present itemised accounts. Mahbub’s eyes 
lighted with almost a Sikh’s love of money. Even Lurgan’s impassive face 
changed. He considered the years to come when Kim would have been entered 
and made to the Great Game that never ceases day and night, throughout India. 
He foresaw honour and credit in the mouths of a chosen few, coming to him 
from his pupil. Lurgan Sahib had made E.23 what E.23 was, out of a bewildered, 
impertinent, lying, little North-West Province man. 

But the joy of these masters was pale and smoky beside the joy of Kim when 
St. Xavier’s Head called him aside, with word that Colonel Creighton had sent 
for him. 

‘I understand, O’ Hara, that he has found you a place as an assistant chain-man 


in the Canal Department: that comes of taking up mathematics. It is great luck 
for you, for you are only seventeen; but of course you understand that you do not 
become pukka (permanent) till you have passed the autumn examination. So you 
must not think you are going out into the world to enjoy yourself, or that your 
fortune is made. There is a great deal of hard work before you. Only, if you 
succeed in becoming pukka, you can rise, you know, to four hundred and fifty a 
month.’ Whereat the Principal gave him much good advice as to his conduct, and 
his manners, and his morals; and others, his elders, who had not been wafted into 
billets, talked, as only Anglo-Indian lads can, of favouritism and corruption. 
Indeed, young Cazalet, whose father was a pensioner at Chunar, hinted very 
broadly that Colonel Creighton’s interest in Kim was directly paternal; and Kim, 
instead of retaliating, did not even use language. He was thinking of the 
immense fun to come, of Mahbub’s letter of the day before, all neatly written in 
English, making appointment for that afternoon in a house the very name of 
which would have crisped the Principal’s hair with horror. . . . 

Said Kim to Mahbub in Lucknow railway station that evening, above the 
luggage-scales — ’I feared lest, at the last, the roof would fall upon me and 
cheat me. Is it indeed all finished, O my father?’ 

Mahbub snapped his fingers to show the utterness of that end, and his eyes 
blazed like red coals. 

‘Then where is the pistol that I may wear it?’ 

‘Softly! A half-year, to run without heel-ropes. I begged that much from 
Colonel Creighton Sahib. At twenty rupees a month. Old Red Hat knows that 
thou art coming.’ 

‘I will pay thee dustoorie (commission) on my pay for three months,’ said 
Kim gravely. “Yea, two rupees a month. But first we must get rid of these.’ He 
plucked his thin linen trousers and dragged at his collar. ‘I have brought with me 
all that I need on the Road. My trunk has gone up to Lurgan Sahib’s.’ 

‘Who sends his salaams to thee — Sahib.’ 

‘Lurgan Sahib is a very clever man. But what dost thou do?’ 

‘I go North again, upon the Great Game. What else? Is thy mind still set on 
following old Red Hat?’ 

‘Do not forget he made me that I am — though he did not know it. Year by 
year, he sent the money that taught me.’ 

‘IT would have done as much — had it struck my thick head,’ Mahbub 
growled. ‘Come away. The lamps are lit now, and none will mark thee in the 
bazar. We go to Huneefa’s house.’ 

On the way thither, Mahbub gave him much the same sort of advice as his 
mother gave to Lemuel, and curiously enough, Mahbub was exact to point out 


how Huneefa and her likes destroyed kings. 

‘And I remember,’ he quoted maliciously, ‘one who said, “Trust a snake 
before a harlot and a harlot before a Pathan, Mahbub Ali.” Now, excepting as to 
Pathans, of whom I am one, all that is true. Most true is it in the Great Game, for 
it is by means of woman that all plans come to ruin and we lie out in dawning 
with our throats cut. So it happened to such a one,’ — he gave the reddest 
particulars. 

‘Then why — ?’ Kim paused before a filthy staircase that climbed to the 
warm darkness of an upper chamber in the ward that is behind Azim Ullah’s 
tobacco-shop. Those who know it call it The Bird-cage — it is so full of 
whisperings and whistlings and chirrupings. 

The room, with its dirty cushions and half-smoked hookahs, smelt abominably 
of stale tobacco. In one corner lay a huge and shapeless woman clad in greenish 
gauzes, and decked, brow, nose, ear, neck, wrist, arm, waist, and ankle, with 
heavy native jewellery. When she turned it was like the clashing of copper pots. 
A lean cat in the balcony outside the window mewed hungrily. Kim checked, 
bewildered, at the door-curtain. 

‘Is that the new stuff, Mahbub?’ said Huneefa lazily, scarce troubling to 
remove the mouthpiece from her lips. ‘O Buktanoos!’ — like most of her kind, 
she swore by the Djinns — ’O Buktanoos! He is very good to look upon.’ 

‘That is part of the selling of the horse,’ Mahbub explained to Kim, who 
laughed. 

‘T have heard that talk since my Sixth Day,’ he replied, squatting by the light. 
“Whither does it lead?’ 

‘To protection. To-night we change thy colour. This sleeping under roofs has 
blanched thee like an almond. But Huneefa has the secret of a colour that 
catches. No painting of a day or two. Also, we fortify thee against the chances of 
the Road. That is my gift to thee, my son. Take out all metals on thee and lay 
them here. Make ready, Huneefa.’ 

Kim dragged forth his compass, Survey paint-box, and the new-filled 
medicine-box. They had all accompanied his travels, and boy-like he valued 
them immensely. 

The woman rose slowly and moved with her hands a little spread before her. 
Then Kim saw that she was blind. ‘No, no,’ she muttered, ‘the Pathan speaks 
truth — my colour does not go in a week or a month, and those whom I protect 
are under strong guard.’ 

‘When one is far off and alone, it would not be well to grow blotched and 
leprous of a sudden,’ said Mahbub. ‘When thou wast with me I could oversee the 
matter. Besides, a Pathan is a fair-skin. Strip to the waist now and look how thou 


art whitened.’ Huneefa felt her way back from an inner room. ‘It is no matter, 
she cannot see.’ He took a pewter bowl from her ringed hand. 

The dye-stuff showed blue and gummy. Kim experimented on the back of his 
wrist, with a dab of cotton wool; but Huneefa heard him. 

‘No, no,’ she cried, ‘the thing is not done thus, but with the proper ceremonies. 
The colouring is the least part. I give thee the full protection of the Road.’ 

‘Jadoo?’ (magic), said Kim, with a half start. He did not like the white, 
sightless eyes. Mahbub’s hand on his neck bowed him to the floor, nose within 
an inch of the boards. 

‘Be still. No harm comes to thee, my son. I am thy sacrifice!’ 

He could not see what the woman was about, but heard the clish-clash of her 
jewellery for many minutes. A match lit up the darkness; he caught the well- 
known purr and fizzle of grains of incense. Then the room filled with smoke — 
heavy, aromatic, and stupefying. Through growing drowse he heard the names of 
devils — of Zulbazan, Son of Eblis, who lives in bazars and paraos, making all 
the sudden lewd wickedness of wayside halts; of Dulhan, invisible about 
mosques, the dweller among the slippers of the Faithful, who hinders folk from 
their prayers; and Musboot, Lord of lies and panic. Huneefa, now whispering in 
his ear, now talking as from an immense distance, touched him with horrible soft 
fingers, but Mahbub’s grip never shifted from his neck till, relaxing with a sigh, 
the boy lost his senses. 

‘Allah! How he fought! We should never have done it but for the drugs. That 
was his White blood, I take it,’ said Mahbub testily. ‘Go on with the dawut 
(invocation). Give him full Protection.’ 

‘O Hearer! Thou that hearest with ears, be present. Listen, O Hearer!’ Huneefa 
moaned, her dead eyes turned to the west. The dark room filled with moanings 
and snortings. 

From the outer balcony, a ponderous figure raised a round bullet head and 
coughed nervously. 

‘Do not interrupt this ventriloquial necromanciss, my friend,’ it said in 
English. ‘I opine that it is very disturbing to you, but no enlightened observer is 
jolly well upset.’ 

‘... | will lay a plot for their ruin! O Prophet, bear with the unbelievers. Let 
them alone awhile!’ Huneefa’s face, turned to the northward, worked horribly, 
and it was as though voices from the ceiling answered her. 

Hurree Babu returned to his note-book, balanced on the window-sill, but his 
hand shook. Huneefa, in some sort of drugged ecstasy, wrenched herself to and 
fro as she sat cross-legged by Kim’s still head, and called upon devil after devil, 
in the ancient order of the ritual, binding them to avoid the boy’s every action. 


‘With Him are the keys of the Secret Things! None knoweth them beside 
Himself. He knoweth that which is in the dry land and in the sea!’ Again broke 
out the unearthly whistling responses. 

‘ʻI — I apprehend it is not at all malignant in its operation?’ said the Babu, 
watching the throat-muscles quiver and jerk as Huneefa spoke with tongues. ‘It 
— itis not likely that she has killed the boy? If so, I decline to be witness at the 
trial... . What was the last hypothetical devil mentioned?’ 

‘Babuji,’ said Mahbub in the vernacular. ‘I have no regard for the devils of 
Hind, but the Sons of Eblis are far otherwise, and whether they be jumalee (well- 
affected) or jullalee (terrible) they love not Kafirs.’ 

‘Then you think I had better go?’ said Hurree Babu, half rising. “They are, of 
course, dematerialised phenomena. Spencer says — ’ 

Huneefa’s crisis passed, as these things must, in a paroxysm of howling, with 
a touch of froth at the lips. She lay spent and motionless beside Kim, and the 
crazy voices ceased. 

‘Wah! That work is done. May the boy be better for it; and Huneefa is surely a 
mistress of dawut. Help haul her aside, Babu. Do not be afraid.’ 

‘How am I to fear the absolutely non-existent?’ said Hurree Babu, talking 
English to reassure himself. It is an awful thing still to dread the magic that you 
contemptuously investigate — to collect folk-lore for the Royal Society with a 
lively belief in all Powers of Darkness. 

Mahbub chuckled. He had been out with Hurree on the Road ere now. ‘Let us 
finish the colouring,’ said he. ‘The boy is well protected if — if the Lords of the 
Air have ears to hear. I am a sufi (free-thinker), but when one can get blind-sides 
of a woman, a Stallion, or a devil, why go round to invite a kick? Set him upon 
the way, Babu, and see that old Red Hat does not lead him beyond our reach. I 
must get back to my horses.’ 

‘All raight,’ said Hurree Babu. ‘He is at present a curious spectacle.’ 


About third cock-crow, Kim woke after a sleep of thousands of years. 
Huneefa, in her corner, snored heavily, but Mahbub was gone. 

‘IT hope you were not frightened,’ said an oily voice at his elbow. ‘I 
superintended entire operation, which was most interesting from ethnological 
point of view. It was high-class dawut.’ 

‘Huh!’ said Kim, recognising Hurree Babu, who smiled ingratiatingly. 

‘And also I had honour to bring down from Lurgan your present costume. I 
am not in the habit offeecially of carrying such gauds to subordinates, but? — 
he giggled — ’your case is noted as exceptional on the books. I hope Mr. 
Lurgan will note my action.’ 


Kim yawned and stretched himself. It was good to turn and twist within loose 
clothes once again. 

‘What is this?’ He looked curiously at the heavy duffle-stuff loaded with the 
scents of the far North. 

‘Oho! That is inconspicuous dress of chela attached to service of lamaistic 
lama. Com-plete in every particular,’ said Hurree Babu, rolling into the balcony 
to clean his teeth at a goglet. ‘I am of opeenion it is not your old gentleman’s 
precise religion, but rather sub-variant of same. I have contributed rejected notes 
to “Asiatic Quarterly Review” on these subjects. Now it is curious that the old 
gentleman himself is totally devoid of religiosity. He is not a dam particular.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ 

Hurree Babu held up his hand to show he was engaged in the prescribed rites 
that accompany tooth-cleaning and such things among decently bred Bengalis. 
Then he recited in English an Arya-Somaj prayer of a theistical nature, and 
stuffed his mouth with pan and betel. 

‘Oah yes. I have met him several times at Benares, and also at Buddh Gaya, to 
interrogate him on religious points and devil-worship. He is pure agnostic — 
same as me.’ 

Huneefa stirred in her sleep, and Hurree Babu jumped nervously to the copper 
incense-burner, all black and discoloured in morning-light, rubbed a finger in the 
accumulated lampblack, and drew it diagonally across his face. 

‘Who has died in thy house?’ asked Kim in the vernacular. 

‘None. But she may have the Evil Eye — that sorceress,’ the Babu replied. 

‘What dost thou do now, then?’ 

‘T will set thee on thy way to Benares, if thou goest thither, and tell thee what 
must be known by Us.’ 

‘I go. At what hour runs the te-rain?’ He rose to his feet, looked round the 
desolate chamber and at the yellow-wax face of Huneefa as the low sun stole 
across the floor. ‘Is there money to be paid that witch?’ 

‘No. She has charmed thee against all devils and all dangers — in the name 
of her devils. It was Mahbub’s desire.’ In English: ‘He is highly obsolete, I think, 
to indulge in such supersteetion. Why, it is all ventrilo-quy. Belly-speak — eh?’ 

Kim snapped his fingers mechanically to avert whatever evil — Mahbub, he 
knew, meditated none — might have crept in through Huneefa’s ministrations; 
and Hurree giggled once more. But as he crossed the room he was careful not to 
step in Huneefa’s blotched, squat shadow on the boards. Witches — when their 
time is on them — can lay hold of the heels of a man’s soul if he does that. 

‘Now you must well listen,’ said the Babu when they were in the fresh air. 
‘Part of these ceremonies which we witnessed they include supply of effeecient 


amulet to those of our Department. If you feel in your neck you will find one 
small silver amulet, verree cheap. That is ours. Do you understand?’ 

‘Oah yes, hawa-dilli’ (a heart-lifter), said Kim, feeling at his neck. 

‘Huneefa she makes them for two rupees twelve annas with — oh, all sorts 
of exorcisms. They are quite common, except they are partially black enamel, 
and there is a paper inside each one full of names of local saints and such things. 
Thatt is Huneefa’s look-out, you see? Huneefa makes them onlee for us, but in 
case she does not, when we get them we put in, before issue, one small piece of 
turquoise. Mr. Lurgan, he gives, them. There is no other source of supply; but it 
was me invented all this. It is strictly unoffeecial of course, but convenient for 
subordinates. Colonel Creighton he does not know. He is European. The 
turquoise is wrapped in the paper. . . . Yes, that is road to railway station... . 
Now suppose you go with the lama, or with me, I hope, some day, or with 
Mahbub. Suppose we get into a dam-tight place. I am a fearful man — most 
fearful — but I tell you I have been in dam-tight places more than hairs on my 
head. You say: “I am Son of the Charm.” Verree good.’ 

‘T do not understand quite. We must not be heard talking English here.’ 

‘That is all raight. I am only Babu showing off my English to you. All we 
Babus talk English to show off,’ said Hurree, flinging his shoulder-cloth jauntily. 
‘As I was about to say, “Son of the Charm” means that you may be member of 
the Sat Bhai — the Seven Brothers, which is Hindi and Tantric. It is popularly 
supposed to be extinct society, but I have written notes to show it is still extant. 
You see it is all my invention. Verree good. Sat Bhai has many members, and 
perhaps before they jolly-well-cut-your-throat they may give you just a chance 
for life. That is useful, anyhow. And, moreover, these foolish natives — if they 
are not too excited — they always stop to think before they kill a man who says 
he belongs to any specific organisation. You see? You say then when you are in 
tight place, “I am Son of the Charm,” and you get — perhaps — ah — your 
second wind. That is only in extreme instances, or to open negotiations with a 
stranger. Can you quite see? Verree good. But suppose now, I, or any one of the 
Department, come to you dressed quite different. You would not know me at all 
unless I choose, I bet you. Some day I will prove it. I come as Ladakhi trader 
— oh anything — and I say to you: “You want to buy precious stones?” You 
say: “Do I look like a man who buys precious stones?” Then I say: “Even verree 
poor man can buy a turquoise or tarkeean.”‘ 

‘That is kichree — vegetable curry,’ said Kim. 

‘Of course it is. You say: “Let me see the tarkeean.” Then I say: “It was 
cooked by a woman, and perhaps it is bad for your caste.” Then you say: “There 
is no caste when men go to — look for tarkeean.” You stop a little between 


those words, “to — look.” That is thee whole secret. The little stop before the 
words.’ 

Kim repeated the test-sentence. 

‘That is all right. Then I will show you my turquoise if there is time, and then 
you know who I am, and then we exchange views and documents and those-all 
things. And so it is with any other man of us. We talk sometimes about 
turquoises and sometimes about tarkeean, but always with that little stop in the 
words. It is verree easy. First, “Son of the Charm,” if you are in a tight place. 
Perhaps that may help you — perhaps not. Then what I have told you about the 
tarkeean, if you want to transact offeecial business with a strange man. Of 
course, at present, you have no offeecial business. You are — ah ha! — 
supernumerary on probation. Quite unique specimen. If you were Asiatic of birth 
you might be employed right off; but this half-year of leave is to make you de- 
Englishised, you see? The lama, he expects you, because I have demi-offeecially 
informed him you have passed all your examinations, and will soon obtain 
Government appointment. Oh ho! You are on acting-allowance you see: so if 
you are called upon to help Sons of the Charm mind you jolly well try. Now I 
shall say good-bye, my dear fellow, and I hope you — ah — will come out 
top-side all raight.’ 

Hurree Babu stepped back a pace or two into the crowd at the entrance of 
Lucknow station and — was gone. Kim drew a deep breath and hugged himself 
all over. The nickel-plated revolver he could feel in the bosom of his sad- 
coloured robe, the amulet was on his neck; begging-gourd, rosary, and ghost- 
dagger (Mr. Lurgan had forgotten nothing) were all to hand, with medicine, 
paint-box, and compass, and in a worn old purse-belt embroidered with 
porcupine quill-patterns lay a month’s pay. Kings could be no richer. He bought 
sweetmeats in a leaf-cup from a Hindu trader, and ate them with glad rapture till 
a policeman ordered him off the steps. 


CHAPTER XI 


Give the man who is not made 

To his trade 

Swords to fling and catch again, 
Coins to ring and snatch again, 
Men to harm and cure again, 
Snakes to charm and lure again — 
He’ll be hurt by his own blade, 

By his serpents disobeyed, 

By his clumsiness bewrayed, 

By the people mocked to scorn. 

So ‘tis not with juggler born. 

Pinch of dust or withered flower, 
Chance-flung fruit or borrowed staff, 
Serve his need and shore his power, 
Bind the spell, or loose the laugh! 
‘But a man who, etc.,’ Op. 15. 


FOLLOWED a sudden natural reaction. 

‘Now am I alone — all alone,’ he thought. ‘In all India is no one so alone as 
I! If I die to-day, who shall bring the news — and to whom? If I live and God is 
good, there will be a price upon my head, for I am a Son of the Charm — I, 
Kim.’ 

A very few white people, but many Asiatics, can throw themselves into a 
mazement as it were by repeating their own names over and over again to 
themselves, letting the mind go free upon speculation as to what is called 
personal identity. When one grows older, the power, usually, departs, but while it 
lasts it may descend upon a man at any moment. 

‘Who is Kim — Kim — Kim?’ 

He squatted in a corner of the clanging waiting-room, rapt from all other 
thoughts; hands folded in lap, and pupils contracted to pin-points. In a minute 
— in another half second — he felt he would arrive at the solution of the 
tremendous puzzle; but here, as always happens, his mind dropped away from 
those heights with the rush of a wounded bird, and passing his hand before his 
eyes, he shook his head. 

A long-haired Hindu bairagi (holy man), who had just bought a ticket, halted 
before him at that moment and stared intently. 


‘T also have lost it,’ he said sadly. ‘It is one of the Gates to the Way, but for me 
it has been shut many years.’ 

‘What is the talk?’ said Kim, abashed. 

‘Thou wast wondering there in thy spirit what manner of thing thy soul might 
be. The seizure came of a sudden. I know. Who should know but I? Whither 
goest thou?’ 

“Toward Kashi’(Benares). 

‘There are no Gods there. I have proved them. I go to Prayag (Allahabad) for 
the fifth time — seeking the road to Enlightenment. Of what faith art thou?’ 

‘I too am a Seeker,’ said Kim, using one of the lama’s pet words. ‘Though’ 
— he forgot his Northern dress for the moment — _ ’though Allah alone 
knoweth what I seek.’ 

The old fellow slipped the bairagi’s crutch under his armpit and sat down on a 
patch of ruddy leopard’s skin as Kim rose at the call for the Benares train. 

‘Go in hope, little brother,’ he said. ‘It is a long road to the feet of the One; but 
thither do we all travel.’ 

Kim did not feel so lonely after this, and ere he had sat out twenty miles in the 
crowded compartment, was cheering his neighbours with a string of most 
wonderful yarns about his own and his master’s magical gifts. 

Benares struck him as a peculiarly filthy city, though it was pleasant to find 
how his cloth was respected. At least one-third of the population prays eternally 
to some group or other of the many million deities, and so revere every sort of 
holy man. Kim was guided to the Temple of the Tirthankers, about a mile outside 
the city, near Sarnath, by a chance-met Punjabi farmer — a Kamboh from 
Jullundur-way who had appealed in vain to every God of his homestead to cure 
his small son, and was trying Benares as a last resort. 

‘Thou art from the North?’ he asked, shouldering through the press of the 
narrow, stinking streets much like his own pet bull at home. 

‘Ay, I know the Punjab. My mother was a Pahareen, but my father came from 


Amritzar — by Jandiala,’ said Kim, oiling his ready tongue for the needs of the 
Road. 
‘Jandiala — Jullundur? Oho! Then we be neighbours in some sort, as it 


were.’ He nodded tenderly to the wailing child in his arms. ‘Whom dost thou 
serve?’ 

‘A most holy man at the Temple of the Tirthankers.’ 

‘They are all most holy and — most greedy,’ said the Jat with bitterness. ‘I 
have walked the pillars and trodden the temples till my feet are flayed, and the 
child is no whit better. And the mother being sick too. . . . Hush, then, little 
one. . . . We changed his name when the fever came. We put him into girl’s 


clothes. There was nothing we did not do, except — I said to his mother when 
she bundled me off to Benares — she should have come with me — I said 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultan would serve us best. We know His generosity, but these 
down-country Gods are strangers.’ 

The child turned on the cushion of the huge corded arms and looked at Kim 
through heavy eyelids. 

‘And was it all worthless?’ Kim asked, with easy interest. 

‘All worthless — all worthless,’ said the child, lips cracking with fever. 

‘The Gods have given him a good mind, at least,’ said the father proudly. ‘To 
think he should have listened so cleverly. Yonder is thy temple. Now I am a poor 
man, — many priests have dealt with me, — but my son is my son, and if a 
gift to thy master can cure him — I am at my very wits’ end.’ 

Kim considered for a while, tingling with pride. Three years ago he would 
have made prompt profit on the situation and gone his way without a thought; 
but now, the very respect the Jat paid him proved that he was a man. Moreover, 
he had tasted fever once or twice already, and knew enough to recognise 
starvation when he saw it. 

‘Call him forth and I will give him a bond on my best yoke, so that the child is 
cured.’ 

Kim halted at the carved outer door of the temple. A white-clad Oswal banker 
from Ajmir, his sins of usury new wiped out, asked him what he did. 

‘T am chela to Teshoo Lama, an Holy One from Bhotiyal — within there. He 
bade me come. I wait. Tell him.’ 

‘Do not forget the child,’ cried the importunate Jat over his shoulder, and then 
bellowed in Punjabi: ‘O Holy One — O disciple of the Holy One — O Gods 
above all the Worlds — behold affliction sitting at the gate!’ That cry is so 
common in Benares that the passers never turned their heads. 

The Oswal, at peace with mankind, carried the message into the darkness 
behind him, and the easy, uncounted Eastern minutes slid by; for the lama was 
asleep in his cell, and no priest would wake him. When the click of his rosary 
again broke the hush of the inner court where the calm images of the Arhats 
stand, a novice whispered, “Thy chela is here,’ and the old man strode forth, 
forgetting the end of that prayer. 

Hardly had the tall figure shown in the doorway than the Jat ran before him, 
and, lifting up the child, cried: ‘Look upon this, Holy One; and if the Gods will, 
he lives — he lives!’ 

He fumbled in his waist-belt and drew out a small silver coin. 

‘What is now?’ The lama’s eyes turned to Kim. It was noticeable he spoke far 
clearer Urdu than long ago, under Zam-Zammah; but the father would allow no 


private talk. 

‘It is no more than a fever,’ said Kim. “The child is not well fed.’ 

‘He sickens at everything, and his mother is not here.’ 

‘If it be permitted, I may cure, Holy One.’ 

“What! Have they made thee a healer? Wait here,’ said the lama, and he sat 
down by the Jat upon the lowest step of the temple, while Kim, looking out of 
the corner of his eyes, slowly opened the little betel-box. He had dreamed 
dreams at school of returning to the lama as a Sahib — of chaffing the old man 
before he revealed himself — boy’s dreams all. There was more drama in this 
abstracted, brow-puckered search through the tabloid-bottles, with a pause here 
and there for thought and a muttered invocation between whiles. Quinine he had 
in tablets, and dark brown meat-lozenges — beef most probably, but that was 
not his business. The little thing would not eat, but it sucked at a lozenge 
greedily, and said it liked the salt taste. 

“Take then these six.’ Kim handed them to the man. ‘Praise the Gods, and boil 
three in milk; other three in water. After he has drunk the milk give him this (it 
was the half of a quinine pill), and wrap him warm. Give him the water of the 
other three, and the other half of this white pill when he wakes. Meantime, here 
is another brown medicine that he may suck at on the way home.’ 

‘Gods, what wisdom!’ said the Kamboh, snatching. 

It was as much as Kim could remember of his own treatment in a bout of 
autumn malaria — if you except the patter that he added to impress the lama. 

‘Now go! Come again in the morning.’ 

‘But the price — the price,’ said the Jat, and threw back his sturdy shoulders. 
‘My son is my son. Now that he will be whole again, how shall I go back to his 
mother and say I took help by the wayside and did not even give a bowl of curds 
in return?’ 

‘They are alike, these Jats,’ said Kim softly. ‘The Jat stood on his dunghill and 
the King’s elephants went by. “O driver,” said he, “what will you sell those little 
donkeys for?”‘ 

The Jat burst into a roar of laughter, stifled with apologies to the lama. ‘It is 


the saying of my own country — the very talk of it. So are we Jats all. I will 
come to-morrow with the child; and the blessing of the Gods of the Homesteads 
— who are good little Gods — be on you both. . .. Now, son, we grow strong 


again. Do not spit it out, little Princeling! King of my Heart, do not spit it out, 
and we shall be strong men, wrestlers and club-wielders, by morning.’ 

He moved away, crooning and mumbling. The lama turned to Kim, and all the 
loving old soul of him looked out through his narrow eyes. 

‘To heal the sick is to acquire merit; but first one gets knowledge. That was 


wisely done, O Friend of all the World.’ 

‘I was made wise by thee, Holy One,’ said Kim, forgetting the little play just 
ended; forgetting St. Xavier’s; forgetting his white blood; forgetting even the 
Great Game as he stooped, Mohammedan fashion, to touch his master’s feet in 
the dust of the Jain temple. ‘My teaching I owe to thee. I have eaten thy bread 
three years. My time is finished. I am loosed from the schools. I come to thee.’ 

‘Herein is my reward. Enter! Enter! And is all well?’ They passed to the inner 
court, where the afternoon sun sloped golden across. ‘Stand that I may see. So!’ 
He peered critically. ‘It is no longer a child, but a man, ripened in wisdom, 
walking as a physician. I did well — I did well when I gave thee up to the 
armed men on that black night. Dost thou remember our first day under Zam- 
Zammah?’ 

‘Ay, said Kim. ‘Dost thou remember when I leapt off the carriage the first day 
I went to — ’ 

‘The Gates of Learning? Truly. And the day that we ate the cakes together at 
the back of the river by Nucklao. Aha! Many times hast thou begged for me, but 
that day I begged for thee.’ 

‘Good reason,’ quoth Kim. ‘I was then a scholar in the Gates of Learning, and 
attired as a Sahib. Do not forget, Holy One,’ he went on playfully, ‘I am still a 
Sahib — by thy favour.’ 

‘True. And a Sahib in most high esteem. Come to my cell, chela.’ 

‘How is that known to thee?’ 

The lama smiled. ‘First by means of letters from the kindly priest whom we 
met in the camp of armed men; but he is now gone to his own country, and I sent 
the money to his brother.’ Colonel Creighton, who had succeeded to the 
trusteeship when Father Victor went to England with the Mavericks, was hardly 
the chaplain’s brother. ‘But I do not well understand Sahibs’ letters. They must 
be interpreted to me. I chose a surer way. Many times when I returned from my 
Search to this temple, which has always been a nest to me, there came one 
seeking Enlightenment — aman from Leh — that had been, he said, a Hindu, 
but wearied of all those Gods.’ The lama pointed to the Arhats. 

‘A fat man?’ said Kim, a twinkle in his eye. 

‘Very fat; but I perceived in a little his mind was wholly given up to useless 
things — such as devils and charms and the form and fashion of our tea- 
drinkings in the monasteries, and by what road we initiated the novices. A man 
abounding in questions; but he was a friend of thine, chela. He told me that thou 
wast on the road to much honour as a scribe. And I see thou art a physician.’ 

“Yes, that am I — ascribe, when I am a Sahib, but it is set aside when I come 
as thy disciple. I have accomplished the years appointed for a Sahib.’ 


‘As it were a novice?’ said the lama, nodding his head. ‘Art thou freed from 
the schools? I would not have thee unripe.’ 

‘T am all free. In due time I take service under the Government as a scribe — 

‘Not as a warrior. That is well.’ 

‘But first I come to wander — with thee. Therefore I am here. Who begs for 
thee, these days?’ he went on quickly. The ice was thin. 

‘Very often I beg myself; but, as thou knowest, I am seldom here, except when 
I come to look again at my disciple. From one end to another of Hind have I 
travelled afoot and in the te-rain. A great and a wonderful land! But here, when I 
put in, is as though I were in my own Bhotiyal.’ 

He looked round the little clean cell complacently. A low cushion gave him a 
seat, on which he had disposed himself in the cross-legged attitude of the 
Bodhisat emerging from meditation; a black teak-wood table, not twenty inches 
high, set with copper tea-cups, was before him. In one corner stood a tiny altar, 
also of heavily carved teak, bearing a copper-gilt image of the seated Buddha 
and fronted by a lamp, an incense-holder, and a pair of copper flower-pots. 

‘The Keeper of the Images in the Wonder House acquired merit by giving me 
these a year since,’ he said, following Kim’s eye. ‘When one is far from one’s 
own land such things carry remembrance; and we must reverence the Lord for 
that He showed the Way. See!’ he pointed to a curiously-built mound of coloured 
rice crowned with a fantastic metal ornament. ‘When I was abbot in my own 
place — before I came to better knowledge — I made that offering daily. It is 
the Sacrifice of the Universe to the Lord. Thus do we of Bhotiyal offer all the 
world daily to the Excellent Law. And I do it even now, though I know that the 
Excellent One is beyond all pinchings and pattings.’ He snuffed from his gourd. 

‘It is well done, Holy One,’ Kim murmured, sinking at ease on the cushions, 
very happy and rather tired. 

‘And also,’ the old man chuckled, ‘I write pictures of the Wheel of Life. Three 
days to a picture. I was busied on it — or it may be I shut my eyes a little — 
when they brought word of thee. It is good to have thee here: I will show thee 
my art — not for pride’s sake, but because thou must learn. The Sahibs have 
not all this world’s wisdom.’ 

He drew from under the table a sheet of strangely scented yellow-Chinese 
paper, the brushes, and slab of India ink. In cleanest, severest outline he had 
traced the Great Wheel with its six spokes, whose centre is the conjoined Hog, 
Snake, and Dove (Ignorance, Anger, and Lust), and whose compartments are all 
the heavens and hells, and all the chances of human life. Men say that the 
Bodhisat Himself first drew it with grains of rice upon dust, to teach His 


disciples the cause of things. Many ages have crystallised it into a most 
wonderful convention crowded with hundreds of little figures whose every line 
carries a meaning. Few can translate the picture-parable; there are not twenty in 
all the world who can draw it surely without a copy: of those who can both draw 
and expound are but three. 

‘I have a little learned to draw,’ said Kim. ‘But this is a marvel beyond 
marvels.’ 

‘T have written it for many years,’ said the lama. “Time was when I could write 
it all between one lamp-lighting and the next. I will teach thee the art — after 
due preparation; and I will show thee the meaning of the Wheel.’ 

“We take the Road, then?’ 

‘The Road and our Search. I was but waiting for thee. It was made plain to me 
in a hundred dreams — notably one that came upon the night of the day that the 
Gates of Learning first shut — that without thee I should never find my River. 
Again and again, as thou knowest, I put this from me, fearing an illusion. 
Therefore I would not take thee with me that day at Lucknow, when we ate the 
cakes. I would not take thee till the time was ripe and auspicious. From the Hills 
to the Sea, from the Sea to the Hills have I gone, but it was vain. Then I 
remembered the “Jataka.” 

He told Kim the story of the elephant with the leg-iron, as he had told it so 
often to the Jain priests. 

‘Further testimony is not needed,’ he ended serenely. ‘Thou wast sent for an 
aid. That aid removed, my Search came to naught. Therefore we will go out 
again together, and our Search is sure.’ 

“Whither go we?’ 

‘What matters, Friend of all the World? The Search, I say, is sure. If need be, 
the River will break from the ground before us. I acquired merit when I sent thee 
to the Gates of Learning, and gave thee the jewel that is Wisdom. Thou didst 
return, I saw even now, a follower of Sakyamuni, the Physician, whose altars are 
many in Bhotiyal. It is sufficient. We are together, and all things are as they 
were — Friend of all the World — Friend of the Stars — my chela!’ 

Then they talked of matters secular; but it was noticeable that the lama never 
demanded any details of life at St. Xavier’s, nor showed the faintest curiosity as 
to the manners and customs of Sahibs. His mind moved all in the past, and he 
revived every step of their wonderful first journey together, rubbing his hands 
and chuckling, till it pleased him to curl himself up into the sudden sleep of old 
age. 

Kim watched the last dusty sunshine fade out of the court, and played with his 
ghost-dagger and rosary. The clamour of Benares, oldest of all earth’s cities 


awake before the Gods, day and night, beat round the walls as the sea’s roar 
round a breakwater. Now and again, a Jain priest crossed the court, with some 
small offering to the images, and swept the path about him lest by chance he 
should take the life of a living thing. A lamp twinkled, and there followed the 
sound of a prayer. Kim watched the stars as they rose one after another in the 
still, sticky dark, till he fell asleep at the foot of the altar. That night he dreamed 
in Hindustanee, with never an English word. ... 

‘Holy One, there is the child to whom we gave the medicine,’ he said, about 
three o’clock in the morning, when the lama, also waking from dreams, would 
have fared forth on pilgrimage. “The Jat will be here at the light.’ 

‘I am well answered. In my haste I would have done a wrong.’ He sat down on 
the cushions and returned to his rosary. ‘Surely old folk are as children,’ he said 
pathetically. ‘They desire a matter — behold, it must be done at once, or they 
fret and weep! Many times when I was upon the Road I have been ready to 
stamp with my feet at the hindrance of an ox-cart in the way, or a mere cloud of 
dust. It was not so when I was a man — a long time ago. None the less it is 
wrongful — ’ 

‘But thou art indeed old, Holy One.’ 

‘The thing was done. A Cause was put out into the world, and, old or young, 
sick or sound, knowing or unknowing, who can rein in the effect of that Cause? 
Does the Wheel hang still if a child spin it — ora drunkard? Chela, this is a 
great and a terrible world.’ 

‘T think it good,’ Kim yawned. ‘What is there to eat? I have not eaten since 
yesterday even.’ 

‘I had forgotten thy need. Yonder is good Bhotiyal tea and cold rice.’ 

“We cannot walk far on such stuff.’ Kim felt all the European’s lust for flesh- 
meat, which is not accessible in a Jain temple. Yet, instead of going out at once 
with the begging-bowl, he stayed his stomach on slabs of cold rice till the full 
dawn. It brought the farmer, voluble, stuttering with gratitude. 

‘In the night the fever broke and the sweat came,’ he cried. ‘Feel here — his 
skin is fresh and new! He esteemed the salt lozenges, and took milk with greed.’ 
He drew the cloth from the child’s face, and it smiled sleepily at Kim. A little 
knot of Jain priests, silent but all-observant, gathered by the temple door. They 
knew, and Kim knew that they knew, how the old lama had met his disciple. 
Being courteous folk, they had not obtruded themselves overnight by presence, 
word, or gesture. Wherefore Kim repaid them as the sun rose. 

‘Thank the Gods of the Jains, brother,’ he said, not knowing how those Gods 
were named. “The fever is indeed broken.’ 

‘Look! See!’ The lama beamed in the background upon his hosts of three 


years. ‘Was there ever such a chela? He follows our Lord the Healer.’ 

Now the Jains officially recognise all the Gods of the Hindu creed, as well as 
the Lingam and the Snake. They wear the Brahminical thread; they adhere to 
every claim of Hindu caste-law. But, because they knew and loved the lama, 
because he was an old man, because he sought the Way, because he was their 
guest, and because he collogued long of nights with the head-priest — as free- 
thinking a metaphysician as ever split one hair into seventy — they murmured 
assent. 

‘Remember,’ — Kim bent over the child, — ’this trouble may come again.’ 

‘Not if thou hast the proper spell,’ said the father. 

‘But in a little while we go away.’ 

‘True,’ said the lama to all the Jains. ‘We go now together upon the Search 
whereof I have often spoken. I waited till my chela was ripe. Behold him! We go 
North. Never again shall I look upon this place of my rest, O people of good 
will.’ 

‘But I am not a beggar.’ The cultivator rose to his feet, clutching the child. 

‘Be still. Do not trouble the Holy One,’ a priest cried. 

‘Go,’ Kim whispered. ‘Meet us again under the big railway bridge, and for the 
sake of all the Gods of our Punjab, bring food — curry, pulse, cakes fried in fat, 
and sweetmeats. Specially sweetmeats. Be swift!’ 

The pallor of hunger suited Kim very well as he stood, tall and slim, in his 
sad-coloured, sweeping robes, one hand on his rosary and the other in the 
attitude of benediction, faithfully copied from the lama. An English observer 
might have said that he looked rather like the young saint of a stained-glass 
window, whereas he was but a growing lad faint with emptiness. 

Long and formal were the farewells, thrice ended and thrice renewed. The 
Seeker — he who had invited the lama to that haven from far-away Tibet, a 
silver-faced, hairless ascetic — took no part in it, but meditated, as always, 
alone among the images. The others were very human; pressing small comforts 
upon the old man, — a betel-box, a fine new iron pencase, a food-bag, and such 
like, — warning him against the dangers of the world without, and prophesying 
a happy end to the Search. Meantime Kim, lonelier than ever, squatted on the 
steps, and swore to himself in the language of St. Xavier’s. 

‘But it is my own fault,’ he concluded. ‘With Mahbub, I ate Mahbub’s bread, 
or Lurgan Sahib’s. At St. Xavier’s, three meals a day. Here I must jolly well look 
out for myself. Besides, I am not in good training. How I could eat a plate of 
beef now! ... Is it finished, Holy One?’ 

The lama, both hands raised, intoned a final blessing in ornate Chinese. ‘I 
must lean on thy shoulder,’ said he, as the temple-gates closed. ‘We grow stiff, I 


think.’ 

The weight of a six-foot man is not light to steady through miles of crowded 
streets, and Kim, loaded down with bundles and packages for the way, was glad 
to reach the shadow of the railway bridge. 

‘Here we eat,’ he said resolutely, as the Kamboh, blue-robed and smiling, 
hove in sight, a basket in one hand and the child on the other. 

‘Fall to, Holy Ones!’ he cried from fifty yards. (They were by the shoal under 
the first bridge-span, out of sight of hungry priests.) ‘Rice and good curry, cakes 
all warm and well scented with hing (asafcetida), curds and sugar. King of my 
fields,’ this to the small son, ‘let us show these holy men that we Jats of 
Jullundur can pay a service. . . . I had heard the Jains would eat nothing that they 
had not cooked, but truly? — he looked away politely over the broad river — 
*where there is no eye there is no caste.’ 

‘And we,’ said Kim, turning his back and heaping a leaf-platter for the lama, 
‘are beyond all castes.’ 

They gorged themselves on the good food in silence. Nor till he had licked the 
last of the sticky sweet-stuff from his little finger did Kim note that the Kamboh 
too was girt for travel. 

‘If our roads lie together,’ he said roughly, ‘I go with thee. One does not often 
find a worker of miracles, and the child is still weak. But I am not altogether a 
reed.’ He picked up his lathi — a five-foot male-bamboo ringed with bands of 
polished iron — and flourished it in the air. “The Jats are called quarrelsome, 
but that is not true. Except when we are crossed, we are like our own buffaloes.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Kim. ‘A good stick is a good reason.’ 

The lama gazed placidly up-stream, where in long, smudged perspective the 
ceaseless columns of smoke go up from the burning-ghats by the river. Now and 
again, despite all municipal regulations, the fragment of a half-burned body 
bobbed by on the full current. 

‘But for thee,’ said the Kamboh to Kim, drawing his child into his hairy 
breast, ‘I might to-day have gone thither — with this one. The priests tell us 
that Benares is holy — which none doubt — and desirable to die in. But I do 
not know their Gods, and they ask for money; and when one has done one 
worship a shaved-head vows it is of none effect except one do another. Wash 
here! Wash there! Pour, drink, lave, and scatter flowers — but always pay the 
priests. No, the Punjab for me, and the soil of the Jullundur-doab for the best soil 
in it.’ 

‘I have said many times — in the temple I think — that if need be, the 
River will open at our feet. We will therefore go North,’ said the lama, rising. ‘I 
remember a pleasant place, set about with fruit-trees, where one can walk in 


meditation — and the air is cooler there. It comes from the Hills and the snow 
of the Hills.’ 

‘What is the name?’ said Kim. 

‘How should I know? Didst thou not — no, that was after the Army rose out 
of the earth and took thee away. I abode there in meditation in a room against the 
dovecot — except when she talked eternally.’ 

‘Oho! the woman from Kulu. That is by Saharunpore,’ Kim laughed. 

‘How does the spirit move thy master? Does he go afoot, for the sake of past 
sins?’ the Jat demanded cautiously. ‘It is a far cry to Delhi.’ 

‘No,’ said Kim. ‘I will beg a tikkut for the te-rain.” One does not own to the 
possession of money in India. 

‘Then in the name of the Gods, let us take the fire-carriage. My son is best in 
his mother’s arms. The Government has brought on us many taxes, but it gives 
us one good thing — the te-rain that joins friends and unites the anxious. A 
wonderful matter is the te-rain.’ 

They all piled into it a couple of hours later, and slept through the heat of the 
day. The Kamboh plied Kim with ten thousand questions as to the lama’s walk 
and work in life, and received some curious answers. Kim was content to be 
where he was, to look out upon the flat North-Western landscape, and to talk to 
the changing mob of fellow-passengers. Even to-day, tickets and ticket-clipping 
are dark oppression to Indian rustics. They do not understand why, when they 
have paid for a magic piece of paper, strangers should punch great pieces out of 
the charm. So long and furious are the debates between travellers and Eurasian 
ticket-collectors. Kim assisted at two or three with grave advice, meant to darken 
council and to show off his wisdom before the lama and the admiring Kamboh. 
But at Somna Road the Fates sent him a matter to think upon. There tumbled 
into the compartment, as the train was moving off, a mean, lean little person — 
a Mahratta, so far as Kim could judge by the cock of the tight turban. His face 
was cut, his muslin upper-garment was badly torn, and one leg was bandaged. 
He told them that a country-cart had upset and nearly slain him: he was going to 
Delhi, where his son lived. Kim watched him closely. If, as he asserted, he had 
been rolled over and over on the earth, there should have been signs of gravel- 
rash on the skin. But all his injuries seemed clean cuts, and a mere fall from a 
cart could not cast a man into such extremity of terror. As, with shaking fingers, 
he knotted up the torn cloth about his neck he laid bare an amulet of the kind 
called a keeper-up of the heart. Now, amulets are common enough, but they are 
not generally strung on square-plaited copper wire, and still fewer amulets bear 
black enamel on silver. There were none except the Kamboh and the lama in the 
compartment, which, luckily, was of an old type with solid ends. Kim made as to 


scratch in his bosom, and thereby lifted his own amulet. The Mahratta’s face 
changed altogether at the sight, and he disposed the amulet fairly on his breast. 

‘Yes,’ he went on to the Kamboh, ‘I was in haste, and the cart, driven by a 
bastard, bound its wheel in a water-cut, and besides the harm done to me there 
was lost a full dish of tarkeean. I was not a Son of the Charm (a lucky man) that 
day.’ 

‘That was a great loss,’ said Kamboh, withdrawing interest. His experience of 
Benares had made him suspicious. 

‘Who cooked it?’ said Kim. 

‘A woman.’ The Mahratta raised his eyes. 

‘But all women can cook tarkeean,’ said the Kamboh. ‘It is a good curry, as I 
know.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is a good curry,’ said the Mahratta. 

‘And cheap,’ said Kim. ‘But what about caste?’ 

‘Oh, there is no caste where men go to — look for tarkeean,’ the Mahratta 
replied, in the prescribed cadence. ‘Of whose service art thou?’ 

‘Of the service of this Holy One.’ Kim pointed to the happy, drowsy lama, 
who woke with a jerk at the well-loved word. 

‘Ah, he was sent from Heaven to aid me. He is called the Friend of all the 
World. He is also called the Friend of the Stars. He walks as a physician — his 
time being ripe. Great is his wisdom.’ 

‘And a Son of the Charm,’ said Kim under his breath, as the Kamboh made 
haste to prepare a pipe lest the Mahratta should beg. 

‘And who is that?’ the Mahratta asked, glancing sideways nervously. 

‘One whose child I — we have cured, who lies under great debt to us. — 
Sit by the window, man from Jullundur. Here is a sick one.’ 

‘Humph! I have no desire to mix with chance-met wastrels. My ears are not 
long. I am not a woman wishing to overhear secrets.’ The Jat slid himself heavily 
into a far corner. 

‘Art thou anything of a healer? I am ten leagues deep in calamity,’ cried the 
Mahratta, picking up the cue. 

‘The man is cut and bruised all over. I go about to cure him,’ Kim retorted. 
‘None interfered between thy babe and me.’ 

‘T am rebuked,’ said the Kamboh meekly. ‘I am thy debtor for the life of my 
son. Thou art a miracle-worker — I know it.’ 

‘Show me the cuts.’ Kim bent over the Mahratta’s neck, his heart nearly 
choking him; for this was the Great Game with a vengeance. ‘Now, tell thy tale 
swiftly, brother, while I say a charm.’ 

‘IT come from the South, where my work lay. One of us they slew by the 


roadside. Hast thou heard?’ Kim shook his head. He, of course, knew nothing of 
E.23’s predecessor, slain down South in the habit of an Arab trader. ‘Having 
found a certain letter which I was sent to seek, I came away. I escaped from the 
city and ran to Mhow. So sure was I that none knew, I did not change my face. 
At Mhow a woman brought charge against me of theft of jewellery in that city 
which I had left. Then I saw the cry was out against me. I ran from Mhow by 
night, bribing the police, who had been bribed to hand me over without question 
to my enemies in the South. Then I lay in old Chitor city a week, a penitent in a 
temple, but I could not get rid of the letter which was my charge. I buried it 
under the Queen’s Stone, at Chitor, in the place known to us all.’ 

Kim did not know, but not for worlds would he have broken the thread. 

‘At Chitor, look you, I was all in Kings’ country; for Kotah to the east is 
beyond the Queen’s law, and east again lie Jeypur and Gwalior. Neither love 
spies, and there is no justice. I was hunted like a wet jackal; but I broke through 
at Bandakui, where I heard there was a charge against me of murder in the city I 
had left — of the murder of a boy. They have both the corpse and the witnesses 
waiting.’ 

‘But cannot the Government protect?’ 

“We of the Game are beyond protection. If we die, we die. Our names are 
blotted from the book. That is all. At Bandakui, where lives one of us, I thought 
to slip the scent by changing my face, and so made me a Mahratta. Then I came 
to Agra, and would have turned back to Chitor to recover the letter. So sure I was 
I had slipped them. Therefore I did not send a tar (telegram) to any one saying 
where the letter lay. I wished the credit of it all.’ 

Kim nodded. He understood that feeling well. 

‘But at Agra, walking in the streets, a man cried a debt against me, and 
approaching with many witnesses, would hale me to the courts then and there. 
Oh, they are clever in the South! He recognised me as his agent for cotton. May 
he burn in Hell for it!’ 

‘And wast thou?’ 

‘O fool! I was the man they sought for the matter of the letter! I ran into the 
Fleshers’ Ward and came out by the House of the Jew, who feared a riot and 
pushed me forth. I came afoot to Somna Road — I had only money for my 
tikkut to Delhi — and there, while I lay in a ditch with a fever, one sprang out 
of the bushes and beat me and cut me and searched me from head to foot. Within 
earshot of the te-rain it was!’ 

‘Why did he not slay thee out of hand?’ 

‘They are not so foolish. If I am taken in Delhi at the instance of lawyers, 
upon a proven charge of murder, my body is handed over to the State that desires 


it. I go back guarded, and then — I die slowly for an example to the rest of us. 
The South is not my country. I run in circles — like a goat with one eye. I have 
not eaten for two days. I am marked’ — he touched the filthy bandage on his 
leg — ’so that they will know me at Delhi.’ 

‘Thou art safe in the te-rain, at least.’ 

‘Live a year at the Great Game and tell me that again! The wires will be out 
against me at Delhi, describing every tear and rag upon me. Twenty — a 
hundred, if need be — will have seen me slay that boy. And thou art useless!’ 

Kim knew enough of native methods of attack not to doubt that the case 
would be deadly complete — even to the corpse. The Mahratta twitched his 
fingers with pain from time to time. The Kamboh in his corner glared sullenly; 
the lama was busy over his beads; and Kim, fumbling doctor-fashion at the 
man’s neck, thought out his plan between invocations. 

‘Hast thou a charm to change my shape? Else I am dead. Five — ten minutes 
alone, if I had not been so pressed, and I might — ’ 

‘Is he cured yet, miracle-worker?’ said the Kamboh jealously. ‘Thou hast 
chanted long enough.’ 

‘Nay. There is no cure for his hurts, as I see, except he sit for three days in the 
habit of a bairagi.’ This is a common penance, often imposed on a fat trader by 
his spiritual teacher. 

‘One priest always goes about to make another priest,’ was the retort. Like 
most grossly superstitious folk, the Kamboh could not keep his tongue from 
deriding his Church. 

‘Will thy son be a priest, then? It is time he took more of my quinine.’ 

“We Jats are all buffaloes,’ said the Kamboh, softening anew. 

Kim rubbed a finger-tip of bitterness on the child’s trusting little lips. ‘I have 
asked for nothing,’ he said sternly to the father, ‘except food. Dost thou grudge 


me that? I go to heal another man. Have I thy leave — Prince?’ 
Up flew the man’s huge paws in supplication. ‘Nay — nay. Do not mock me 
thus.’ 


‘It pleases me to cure this sick one. Thou shalt acquire merit by aiding. What 
colour ash is there in thy pipe-bowl? White. That is auspicious. Was there raw 
turmeric among thy food-stuffs?’ 


‘I —- I SINE 3 

‘Open thy bundle!’ 

It was the usual collection of small oddments: bits of cloth, quack medicines, 
cheap fairings, a clothful of atta, — grayish, rough-ground native flour, — 


twists of down-country tobacco, tawdry pipe-stems, and a packet of curry-stuff, 
all wrapped in a quilt. Kim turned it over with the air of a wise warlock, 


muttering a Mohammedan invocation. 

‘This is wisdom I learned from the Sahibs,’ he whispered to the lama; and 
here, when one thinks of his training at Lurgan’s, he spoke no more than the 
truth. “There is a great evil in this man’s fortune, as shown by the stars, which 
— which troubles him. Shall I take it away?’ 

‘Friend of the Stars, thou hast done well in all things. Let it be at thy pleasure. 
Is it another healing?’ 

‘Quick! Be quick!’ gasped the Mahratta. ‘The train may stop.’ 

‘A healing against the shadow of death,’ said Kim, mixing the Kamboh’s flour 
with the mingled charcoal and tobacco ash in the red-earth bowl of the pipe. 
E.23, without a word, slipped off his turban and shook down his long black hair. 

‘That is my food — priest,’ the Jat growled. 

‘A buffalo in the temple! Hast thou dared to look even thus far?’ said Kim. ‘I 
must do mysteries before fools; but have a care for thy eyes. Is there a film 
before them already? I save the babe, and for return thou — oh, shameless!’ 
The man flinched at the direct gaze, for Kim was wholly in earnest. ‘Shall I 
curse thee, or shall I — ’ He picked up the outer cloth of the bundle and threw it 
over the bowed head. ‘Dare so much as to think a wish to see, and — and — 
even I cannot save thee. Sit! Be dumb!’ 

‘Tam blind — dumb. Forbear to curse! Co — come, child; we will play a 
game of hiding. Do not, for my sake, look from under the cloth.’ 

‘T see hope,’ said E.23. ‘What is thy scheme?’ 

‘This comes next,’ said Kim, plucking the thin body-shirt. E.23 hesitated, with 
all a North-West man’s dislike of baring his body. 

‘What is caste to a cut throat?’ said Kim, rending it to the waist. ‘We must 
make thee a yellow Saddhu all over. Strip — strip swiftly, and shake thy hair 
over thy eyes while I scatter the ash. Now, a caste-mark on thy forehead.’ He 
drew from his bosom the little Survey paint-box and a cake of crimson lake. 

‘Art thou only a beginner?’ said E.23, labouring literally for the dear life, as he 
slid out of his body-wrappings and stood clear in the loin-cloth while Kim 
splashed in a noble caste-mark on the ash-smeared brow. 

‘But two days entered to the Game, brother,’ Kim replied. ‘Smear more ash on 
the bosom.’ 

‘Hast thou met — a physician of sick pearls?’ He switched out his long, 
tight-rolled turban-cloth and, with swiftest hands, rolled it over and under about 
his loins into the intricate devices of a Saddhu’s cincture. 

‘Hah! Dost thou know his touch, then? He was my teacher for a while. We 
must bar thy legs. Ash cures wounds. Smear it again.’ 

‘T was his pride once, but thou art almost better. The Gods are kind to us! Give 


me that.’ 

It was a tin box of opium pills among the rubbish of the Jat’s bundle. E.23 
gulped down a half handful. ‘They are good against hunger, fear, and chill. And 
they make the eyes red too,’ he explained. ‘Now I shall have heart to play the 
Game. We lack only a Saddhu’s tongs. What of the old clothes?’ 

Kim rolled them small, and stuffed them into the slack folds of his tunic. With 
a yellow-ochre paint cake he smeared the legs and breast, great streaks against 
the background of flour, ash, and turmeric. 

‘The blood on them is enough to hang thee, brother.’ 

‘May be; but no need to throw them out of the window. . . . It is finished.’ His 
voice thrilled with a boy’s pure delight in the Game. ‘Turn and look, O Jat!’ 

‘The Gods protect us,’ said the hooded Kamboh, emerging like a buffalo from 
the reeds. ‘But — whither went the Mahratta? What hast thou done?’ 

Kim had been trained by Lurgan Sahib; and E.23, by virtue of his business, 
was no bad actor. In place of the tremulous, shrinking trader there lolled against 
the corner an all but naked, ash-smeared, ochre-barred, dusty-haired Saddhu, his 
swollen eyes — opium takes quick effect on an empty stomach — luminous 
with insolence and bestial lust, his legs crossed under him, Kim’s brown rosary 
round his neck, and a scant yard of worn, flowered chintz on his shoulders. The 
child buried his face in his amazed father’s arms. 

‘Look up, Princeling! We travel with warlocks, but they will not hurt thee. Oh, 
do not cry. . . . What is the sense of curing a child one day and killing him with 
fright the next?’ 

‘The child will be fortunate all his life. He has seen a great healing. When I 
was a child I made clay men and horses.’ 

‘I have made them too. Sir Banas, he comes in the night and makes them all 
alive at the back of our kitchen-midden,’ piped the child. 

‘And so thou art not frightened at anything. Eh, Prince?’ 

‘I was frightened because my father was frightened. I felt his arms shake.’ 

‘Oh, chicken-man,’ said Kim, and even the abashed Jat laughed. ‘I have done 
a healing on this poor trader. He must forsake his gains and his account-books, 
and sit by the wayside three nights to overcome the malignity of his enemies. 
The Stars are against him.’ 

‘The fewer money-lenders the better, say I; but, Saddhu or no Saddhu, he 
should pay for my stuff on his shoulders.’ 

‘So? But that is thy child on thy shoulder — given over to the burning-ghat 
not two days ago. There remains one thing more. I did this charm in thy presence 
because need was great. I changed his shape and his soul. None the less, if, by 
any chance, O man from Jullundur, thou rememberest what thou hast seen, either 


among the elders sitting under the village tree, or in thy own house, or in 
company of thy priest when he blesses thy cattle, a murrain will come among the 
buffaloes, and a fire in thy thatch, and rats in the corn-bin, and the curse of our 
Gods upon thy fields that they may be barren before thy feet and after thy 
ploughshare.’ This was part of an old curse picked up from a faquir by the 
Taksali Gate in the days of Kim’s innocence. It lost nothing by repetition. 

‘Cease, Holy One! In mercy, cease!’ cried the Jat. ‘Do not curse the 
household. I saw nothing! I heard nothing! I am thy cow!’ and he made to grab at 
Kim’s bare foot beating rhythmically on the carriage floor. 

‘But since thou hast been permitted to aid me in the matter of a pinch of flour 
and a little opium and such trifles as I have honoured by using in my art, so will 
the Gods return a blessing,’ and he gave it at length, to the man’s immense relief. 
It was one that he had learned from Lurgan Sahib. 

The lama stared through his spectacles as he had not stared at the business of 
disguisement. 

‘Friend of the Stars,’ he said at last, ‘thou hast acquired great wisdom. Beware 
that it do not give birth to pride. No man having the Law before his eyes speaks 
hastily of any matter which he has seen or encountered.’ 

‘No — no — no indeed,’ cried the farmer, fearful lest the master should be 
minded to improve on the pupil. E.23, with relaxed mouth, gave himself up to 
the opium that is meat, tobacco, and medicine to the spent Asiatic. 

So, in a silence of awe and great miscomprehension, they slid into Delhi about 
lamp-lighting time. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Who hath desired the Sea — the sight of salt-water unbounded? 
The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the comber wind-hounded? 


The sleek-barrelled swell before storm — gray, foamless, enormous, and 
growing? 

Stark calm on the lap of the Line — or the crazy-eyed hurricane blowing? 

His Sea in no showing the same — his Sea and the same ‘neath all showing — 
His Sea that his being fulfils? 

So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise Hill-men desire their Hills!’ 


ʻI HAVE found my heart again,’ said E.23, under cover of the platform’s 
tumult. ‘Hunger and fear make men dazed, or I might have thought of this 
escape before. I was right. They come to hunt for me. Thou hast saved my head.’ 

A group of yellow-trousered Punjab policemen, headed by a hot and 
perspiring young Englishman, parted the crowd about the carriages. Behind 
them, inconspicuous as a cat, ambled a small fat person who looked like a 
lawyer’s tout. 

‘See the young Sahib reading from a paper. My description is in his hand,’ 
said E.23. ‘They go carriage by carriage, like fisher-folk netting a pool.’ 

When the procession reached their compartment, E.23 was counting his beads 
with a steady jerk of the wrist; while Kim jeered at him for being so drugged as 
to have lost the ringed fire-tongs which are the Saddhu’s distinguishing mark. 
The lama, deep in meditation, stared straight before him; and the farmer, 
glancing furtively, gathered up his belongings. 

‘Nothing here but a parcel of holy-bolies,’ said the Englishman aloud, and 
passed on amid a ripple of uneasiness; for native police mean extortion to the 
native all India over. 

‘The trouble now,’ whispered E.23, ‘lies in sending a wire as to the place 
where I hid that letter I was sent to find. I cannot go to the tar-office in this 
guise.’ 

‘Is it not enough I have saved thy neck?’ 

‘Not if the work be left unfinished. Did never the healer of sick pearls tell thee 
so? Comes another Sahib! Ah!’ 

This was a tallish, sallowish District Superintendent of Police, — belt, 
helmet, polished spurs and all, — strutting and twirling his dark moustache. 

‘What fools are these Police Sahibs!’ said Kim genially. 

E.23 glanced up under his eyelids. ‘It is well said,’ he muttered in a changed 


voice. ‘I go to drink water. Keep my place.’ 

He blundered out almost into the Englishman’s arms, and was bad-worded in 
clumsy Urdu. 

‘Tum-mut? You drunk? You mustn’t bang about as though Delhi station 
belonged to you, my friend.’ 

E.23, not moving a muscle of his countenance, answered with a stream of the 
filthiest abuse, at which Kim naturally rejoiced. It reminded him of the 
drummer-boys and the barrack-sweepers at Umballa in the terrible time of his 
first schooling. 

‘My good fool,’ the Englishman drawled. ‘Nickle-jao! Go back to your 
carriage.’ 

Step by step, withdrawing deferentially, and dropping his voice, the yellow 
Saddhu clomb back to the carriage, cursing the D. S. P. to remotest posterity by 
— here Kim almost jumped — by the curse of the Queen’s Stone, by the 
writing under the Queen’s Stone, and by an assortment of Gods with wholly new 
names. 

‘T don’t know what you’re saying,’ — the Englishman flushed angrily, — 
*but it’s some piece of blasted impertinence. Come out of that!’ 

E.23, affecting to misunderstand, gravely produced his ticket, which the 
Englishman wrenched angrily from his hand. 

‘Oh zoolum! What oppression!’ growled the Jat from his corner. ‘All for the 
sake of a jest too.’ He had been grinning at the freedom of the Saddhu’s tongue. 
‘Thy charms do not work well to-day, Holy One!’ 

The Saddhu followed the policeman, fawning and supplicating. The ruck of 
passengers, busy with their babies and their bundles, had not noticed the affair. 
Kim slipped out behind him; for it flashed through his head that he had heard 
this angry, stupid Sahib discoursing loud personalities to an old lady near 
Umballa three years ago. 

‘Tt is well,’ the Saddhu whispered, jammed in the calling, shouting, bewildered 
press — a Persian greyhound between his feet and a cadgeful of yelling hawks 
under charge of a Rajput falconer in the small of his back. ‘He has gone now to 
send word of the letter which I hid. They told me he was in Peshawur. I might 
have known that he is like the crocodile — always at the other ford. He has 
saved me from present calamity, but I owe my life to thee.’ 

‘Is he also one of Us?’ Kim ducked under a Mewar camel-driver’s greasy 
armpit and cannoned off a covey of jabbering Sikh matrons. 

‘Not less than the greatest. We are both fortunate! I will make report to him of 
what thou hast done. I am safe under his protection.’ 

He bored through the edge of the crowd besieging the carriages, and squatted 


by the bench near the telegraph-office. 

‘Return, or they take thy place! Have no fear for the work, brother — or my 
life. Thou hast given me breathing-space, and Strickland Sahib has pulled me to 
land. We may work together at the Game yet. Farewell!’ 

Kim hurried to his carriage: elated, bewildered, but a little nettled in that he 
had no key to the secrets about him. 

‘I am only a beginner at the Game, that is sure. I could not have leaped into 
safety as did the Saddhu. He knew it was darkest under the lamp. I could not 
have thought to tell news under pretence of cursing . . . and how clever was the 
Sahib! No matter, I saved the life of one. . .. Where is the Kamboh gone, Holy 
One?’ he whispered, as he took his seat in the now crowded compartment. 

‘A fear gripped him,’ the lama replied, with a touch of tender malice. ‘He saw 
thee change the Mahratta to a Saddhu in the twinkling of an eye, as a protection 
against evil. That shook him. Then he saw the Saddhu fall sheer into the hands 
of the polis — all the effect of thy art. Then he gathered up his son and fled; for 
he said that thou didst change a quiet trader into an impudent bandier of words 
with the Sahibs, and he feared a like fate. Where is the Saddhu?’ 

‘With the polis,’ said Kim. .. . “Yet I saved the Kamboh’s child.’ 

The lama snuffed blandly. 

‘Ah, chela, see how thou art overtaken! Thou didst cure the Kamboh’s child 
solely to acquire merit. But thou didst put a spell on the Mahratta with prideful 
workings — I watched thee — and with side-long glances to bewilder an old 
old man and a foolish farmer: whence calamity and suspicion.’ 

Kim controlled himself with an effort beyond his years. Not more than any 
other youngster did he like to eat dirt or to be misjudged, but he saw himself in a 
cleft stick. The train rolled out of Delhi into the night. 

‘Tt is true,’ he murmured. ‘Where I have offended thee I have done wrong.’ 

‘It is more, chela. Thou hast loosed an Act upon the world, and as a stone 
thrown into a pool so spread the consequences thou canst not tell how far.’ 

This ignorance was well both for Kim’s vanity and for the lama’s peace of 
mind, when we think that there was then being handed in at Simla a code-wire 
reporting the arrival of E.23 at Delhi, and, more important, the whereabouts of a 
letter he had been commissioned to — abstract. Incidentally, an over-zealous 
policeman had arrested, on charge of murder done in a far southern State, a 
horribly indignant Ajmir cotton-broker, who was explaining himself to a Mr. 
Strickland on Delhi platform, while E.23 was paddling through by-ways into the 
locked heart of Delhi city. In two hours several telegrams had reached the angry 
minister of a southern State reporting that all trace of a somewhat bruised 
Mahratta had been lost; and by the time the leisurely train halted at Saharunpore 


the last ripple of the stone Kim had helped to heave was lapping against the steps 
of a mosque in far-away Roum — where it disturbed a pious man at prayers. 

The lama made his in ample form near the dewy bougainvillea-trellis near the 
platform, cheered by the clear sunshine and the presence of his disciple. ‘We will 
put these things behind us,’ he said, indicating the brazen engine and the 
gleaming track. ‘The jolting of the te-rain — though a wonderful thing — has 
turned my bones to water. We will use clean air henceforward.’ 

‘Let us go to the Kulu woman’s house,’ said Kim, and stepped forth cheerily 
under the bundles. Early morning Saharunpore-way is clean and well scented. 
He thought of the other mornings at St. Xavier’s, and it topped his already 
thrice-heaped contentment. 

‘Where is this new haste born from? Wise men do not run about like chickens 
in the sun. We have come hundreds upon hundreds of kos already, and, till now, I 
have scarcely been alone with thee an instant. How canst thou receive instruction 
all jostled of crowds? How can I, whelmed by a flux of talk, meditate upon the 
Way?’ 

‘Her tongue grows no shorter with the years, then?’ The disciple smiled. 

‘Nor her desire for charms. I remember once when I spoke of the Wheel of 


Life’ — the lama fumbled in his bosom for his latest copy — ’she was only 
curious about the devils that besiege children. She shall acquire merit by 
entertaining us — ina little while — at an after-occasion — softly, softly. 


Now we will wander loose-foot, waiting upon the Chain of Things. The Search 
is sure.’ 

So they travelled very easily across and among the broad bloomful fruit- 
gardens — by way of Aminabad, Sahaigunge, Akrola of the Ford, and little 
Phulesa — the line of the Sewaliks always to the north, and behind them again 
the snows. After long, sweet sleep under the dry stars came the lordly, leisurely 
passage through a waking village — begging-bowl held forth in silence, but 
eyes roving in defiance of the Law from sky’s edge to sky’s edge. Then would 
Kim return soft-footed through the soft dust to his master under the shadow of a 
mango tree or the thinner shade of a white Doon siris, to eat and drink at ease. At 
mid-day, after talk and a little wayfaring, they slept; meeting the world refreshed 
when the air was cooler. Night found them adventuring into new territory — 
some chosen village spied three hours before across the fat land, and much 
discussed upon the road. 

There they told their tale, — a new one each evening so far as Kim was 
concerned, — and there were they made welcome, either by priest or headman, 
after the custom of the kindly East. 

When the shadows shortened and the lama leaned more heavily upon Kim, 


there was always the Wheel of Life to draw forth, to hold flat under wiped 
stones, and with a long straw to expound cycle by cycle. Here sat the Gods on 
high — and they were dreams of dreams. Here was our Heaven and the world 
of the demi-Gods — horsemen fighting among the hills. Here were the agonies 
done upon the beasts, souls ascending or descending the ladder and therefore not 
to be interfered with. Here were the Hells, hot and cold, and the abodes of 
tormented ghosts. Let the chela study the troubles that come from over-eating 
— bloated stomach and burning bowels. Obediently then, with bowed head and 
brown finger alert to follow the pointer, did the chela study; but when they came 
to the Human World, busy and profitless, that is just above the Hells, his mind 
was distracted; for by the roadside trundled the very Wheel itself, eating, 
drinking, trading, marrying, and quarrelling — all warmly alive. Often the lama 
made the living pictures the matter of his text, bidding, Kim — too ready — 
note how the flesh takes a thousand thousand shapes, desirable or detestable as 
men reckon; but in truth of no account either way; and how the stupid spirit, 
bond-slave to the Hog, the Dove, and the Serpent — lusting after betel-nut, a 
new yoke of oxen, women, or the favour of kings — is bound to follow the 
body through all the Heavens and all the Hells, and strictly round again. 
Sometimes a woman or a poor man, watching the ritual — it was nothing less 
— when the great yellow chart was unfolded, would throw a few flowers or a 
handful of cowries upon its edge. It sufficed these humble ones that they had met 
a Holy One who might be moved to remember them in his prayers. 

‘Cure them if they are sick,’ said the lama, when Kim’s sporting instincts 
woke. ‘Cure them if they have fever, but by no means work charms. Remember 
what befell the Mahratta.’ 

‘Then all Doing is evil?’ Kim replied, lying out under a big tree at the fork of 
the Doon road, watching the little ants run over his hand. 

‘To abstain from action is well — except to acquire merit.’ 

‘At the Gates of Learning we were taught that to abstain from action was 
unbefitting a Sahib. And I am a Sahib.’ 

‘Friend of all the World,’ — the lama looked directly at Kim, — ’I am an 
old man — pleased with shows as are children. To those who follow the Way 
there is neither black nor white, Hind nor Bhotiyal. We be all souls seeking 
escape. No matter what thy wisdom learned among Sahibs, when we come to my 
River thou wilt be freed from all illusion — at my side. Hai! my bones ache for 
that River, as they ached in the te-rain; but my spirit sits above my bones, 
waiting. The Search is sure!’ 

‘I am answered. Is it permitted to ask a question?’ 

The lama inclined his stately head. 


‘T ate thy bread for three years — as thou knowest. Holy One, whence came 
— yy 

‘There is much wealth, as men count it, in Bhotiyal,’ the lama returned with 
composure. ‘In my own place I have the illusion of honour. I ask for that I need. 
I am not concerned with the account. That is for my monastery. Ai! The black 
high seats in the monastery, and the novices all in order!’ 

And he told stories, tracing with a finger in the dust, of the immense and 
sumptuous ritual of avalanche-guarded cathedrals; of processions and devil- 
dances; of the changing of monks and nuns into swine; of holy cities fifteen 
thousand feet in the air; of intrigue between monastery and monastery; of voices 
among the hills, and of that mysterious mirage that dances on dry snow. He 
spoke even of Lhassa and of the Dalai Lama, whom he had seen and adored. 

Each long, perfect day rose behind Kim for a barrier to cut him off from his 
race and his mother-tongue. He slipped back to thinking and dreaming in the 
vernacular, and mechanically followed the lama’s ceremonial observances at 
eating, drinking, and the like. The old man’s mind turned more and more to his 
monastery as his eyes turned to the steadfast snows. His River troubled him 
nothing. Now and again, indeed, he would gaze long and long at a tuft or a twig, 
expecting, he said, the earth to cleave and deliver its blessing; but he was content 
to be with his disciple, at ease in the temperate wind that comes down from the 
Doon. This was not Ceylon, nor Buddh Gaya, nor Bombay, nor some grass- 
tangled ruins that he seemed to have stumbled upon two years ago. He spoke of 
those places as a scholar removed from vanity, as a Seeker walking in humility, 
as an old man, wise and temperate, illumining knowledge with brilliant insight. 
Bit by bit, disconnectedly, each tale called up by some wayside thing, he spoke 
of all his wanderings up and down Hind; till Kim, who had loved him without 
reason, now loved him for fifty good reasons. So they enjoyed themselves in 
high felicity, abstaining, as the Rule demands, from evil words, covetous desires; 
not over-eating, not lying on high beds, nor wearing rich clothes. Their stomachs 
told them the time, and the people brought them their food, as the saying is. 
They were lords of the villages of Aminabad, Sahaigunge, Akrola of the Ford, 
and little Phulesa, where Kim gave the soulless woman a blessing. 

But news travels fast in India, and too soon shuffled across the crop-land, 
bearing a basket of fruits with a box of Cabul grapes and gilt oranges, a white- 
whiskered servitor — a lean, dry Oorya — begging them to bring the honour 
of their presence to his mistress, distressed in her mind that the lama had 
neglected her so long. 

‘Now do I remember’ — the lama spoke as though it were a wholly new 
proposition. ‘She is virtuous, but an inordinate talker.’ 


Kim was sitting on the edge of a cow’s manger, telling stories to a village 
smith’s children. 

‘She will only ask for another son for her daughter. I have not forgotten her,’ 
he said. ‘Let her acquire merit. Send word that we will come.’ 

They covered eleven miles through the fields in two days, and were 
overwhelmed with attentions at the end; for the old lady held a fine tradition of 
hospitality; to which she forced her son-in-law, who was under the thumb of his 
women-folk and bought peace by borrowing of the money-lender. Age had not 
weakened her tongue or her memory, and from a discreetly barred upper 
window, in the hearing of not less than a dozen servants, she paid Kim 
compliments that would have flung European audiences into unclean dismay. 

‘But thou art still the shameless beggar-brat of the parao,’ she shrilled. ‘I have 
not forgotten thee. Wash ye and eat. The father of my daughter’s son is gone 
away awhile. So we poor women are dumb and useless.’ 

For proof, she harangued the entire household unsparingly till food and drink 
were brought; and in the evening — the smoke-scented evening, copper-dun 
and turquoise across the fields — it pleased her to order her palanquin to be set 
down in the untidy forecourt by smoky torch-light; and there, behind not too 
closely drawn curtains, she gossiped. 

‘Had the Holy One come alone, I should have received him otherwise; but 
with this rogue, who can be too careful?’ 

‘Maharanee,’ said Kim, choosing as always the amplest title, ‘is it my fault 


that none other than a Sahib — a polis-sahib — called the Maharanee whose 
face he — ’ 

‘Chitt! That was on the pilgrimage. When we travel — thou knowest the 
proverb.’ 


‘Called the Maharanee a Breaker of Hearts and a Dispenser of Delights?’ 

‘To remember that! It was true. So he did. That was in the time of the bloom 
of my beauty.’ She chuckled like a contented parrot above the sugar lump. ‘Now 
tell me of thy goings and comings — as much as may be without shame. How 
many maids, and whose wives, hang upon thy eyelashes? Ye hail from Benares? 
I would have gone there again this year, but my daughter — we have only two 
sons. Phaii! Such is the effect of these low plains. Now in Kulu men are 
elephants. But I would ask thy Holy One — stand aside, rogue — a charm 
against most lamentable windy colics that in mango-time overtake my 
daughter’s eldest. Two years back he gave me a powerful spell.’ 

‘Oh, Holy One!’ said Kim, bubbling with mirth at the lama’s rueful face. 

‘Tt is true. I gave her one against wind.’ 

‘Teeth — teeth — teeth,’ snapped the old woman. 


‘Cure them when they are sick,’ Kim quoted relishingly, ‘but by no means 
work charms. Remember what befell the Mahratta.’ 

‘That was two Rains ago; she wearied me with her continual importunity.’ The 
lama groaned as the Unjust Judge had groaned before him. ‘Thus it comes — 
take note, my chela — that even those who would follow the Way are thrust 
aside by idle women. Three days through, when the child was sick, she talked to 
me.’ 

‘Arre! and to whom else should I talk? The boy’s mother knew nothing, and 
the father — in the nights of the cold weather it was — ”Pray to the Gods,” 
said he, forsooth, and turning over, snored!’ 

‘I gave her the charm. What is an old man to do?’ 

“To abstain from action is well — except when we acquire merit. 

‘Ah, chela, if thou desertest me, I am all alone.’ 

‘He found his milk-teeth easily at any rate,’ said the old lady. ‘But all priests 
are alike.’ 

Kim coughed severely. Being young, he did not approve of her flippancy. ‘To 
importune the wise out of season is to invite calamity.’ 

‘There is a talking mynah’ — the thrust came back with the well- 
remembered snap of the jewelled forefinger — ’over the stables which has 
picked up the very tone of the family-priest. Maybe I forget honour to my guests, 
but if ye had seen him double his fists into his belly, which was like a half-grown 
gourd, and cry: “Here is the pain!” ye would forgive. I am half minded to take 
the hakim’s medicine. He sells it cheap, and certainly it makes him fat as Shiv’s 
own bull. He does not deny remedies, but I doubted for the child because of the 
inauspicious colour of the bottles.’ 

The lama, under cover of the monologue, had faded out into the darkness 
towards the room prepared. 

‘Thou hast angered him, belike,’ said Kim. 

‘Not he. He is wearied, and I forgot, being a grandmother. (None but a 
grandmother should ever oversee a child. Mothers are only fit for bearing.) To- 
morrow, when he sees how my daughter’s son is grown, he will write the charm. 
Then, too, he can judge of the new hakim’s drugs.’ 

‘Who is the hakim, Maharanee?’ 

‘A wanderer, as thou art, but a most sober Bengali from Dacca — a master of 
medicine. He relieved me of an oppression after meat by means of a small pill 
that wrought like a devil unchained. He travels about now, vending preparations 
of great value. He has even papers, printed in Angrezi, telling what things he has 
done for weak-backed men and slack women. He has been here four days; but 
hearing ye were coming (hakims and priests are snake and tiger the world over) 
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he has, as I take it, gone to cover.’ 

While she drew breath after this volley, the ancient servant, sitting unrebuked 
on the edge of the torch-light, muttered: ‘This house is a cattle-pound, as it were, 
for all charlatans and — priests. Let the boy stop eating mangoes .. . but who 
can argue with a grandmother?’ He raised his voice respectfully: ‘Sahiba, the 
hakim sleeps after his meat. He is in the quarters behind the dovecot.’ 

Kim bristled like an expectant terrier. To outface and down-talk a Calcutta- 
taught Bengali, a voluble Dacca drug-vendor, would be a good game. It was not 
seemly that the lama, and incidentally himself, should be thrown aside for such 
an one. He knew those curious bastard English advertisements at the backs of 
native newspapers. St. Xavier’s boys sometimes brought them in by stealth to 
snigger over among their mates; for the language of the grateful patient 
recounting his symptoms is most simple and revealing. The Oorya, not 
unanxious to play off one parasite against the other, slunk away towards the 
dovecot. 

‘Yes,’ said Kim, with measured scorn. ‘Their stock-in-trade is a little coloured 
water and a very great shamelessness. Their prey are broken-down kings and 
overfed Bengalis. Their profit is in children — who are not born.’ 

The old lady chuckled. ‘Do not be envious. Charms are better, eh? I never 
gainsaid it. See that thy Holy One writes me a good amulet by the morning.’ 

‘None but the ignorant deny’ — a thick, heavy voice boomed through the 
darkness, as a figure came to rest squatting — ’None but the ignorant deny the 
value of charms. None but the ignorant deny the value of medicines.’ 

‘A rat found a piece of turmeric. Said he: “I will open a grocer’s shop, 
retorted. 

Battle was fairly joined now, and they heard the old lady stiffen to attention. 

‘The priest’s son knows the names of his nurse and three Gods. Says he: 
“Hear me, or I will curse you by the three million Great Ones.”‘ Decidedly this 
invisible had an arrow or two in his quiver. He went on: ‘I am but a teacher of 
the alphabet. I have learned all the wisdom of the Sahibs.’ 

‘The Sahibs never grow old. They dance and they play like children when 
they are grandfathers. A strong-backed breed,’ piped the voice inside the 
palanquin. 

‘I have, too, our drugs which loosen humours of the head in hot and angry 
men. Sina well compounded when the moon stands in the proper House; yellow 
earths I have — arplan from China that makes a man to renew his youth and 
astonish his household; saffron from Kashmir, and the best salep of Cabul. Many 
people have died before — ’ 

‘That I surely believe,’ said Kim. 
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‘They knew the value of my drugs. I do not give my sick the mere ink in 
which a charm is written, but hot and rending drugs which descend and wrestle 
with the evil.’ 

‘Very mightily they do so,’ sighed the old lady. 

The voice launched into an immense tale of misfortune and bankruptcy, 
studded with plentiful petitions to the Government. ‘But for my fate, which 
overrules all, I had been now in Government employ. I bear a degree from the 
great school at Calcutta — whither, maybe, the son of this house shall go.’ 

‘He shall indeed. If our neighbour’s brat can in a few years be made an F. A.’ 
(First Arts — she used the English word, of which she had heard so often), 
‘how much more shall children clever as some that I know bear away prizes at 
rich Calcutta.’ 

‘Never,’ said the voice, ‘have I seen such a child! Born in an auspicious hour, 
and — but for that colic which, alas! turning into black cholers, may carry him 
off like a pigeon — destined to many years, he is enviable.’ 

‘Hai mai!’ said the old lady. ‘To praise children is inauspicious, or I could 
listen to this talk. But the back of the house is unguarded, and even in this soft 
air men think themselves to be men and women we know. . . . The child’s father 
is away too, and I must be chowkedar (watchman) in my old age. Up! Up! Take 
up the palanquin. Let the hakim and the young priest settle between them 
whether charms or medicine most avail. Ho! worthless people, fetch tobacco for 
the guests, and — round the homestead go I!’ 

The palanquin reeled off, followed by straggling torches and a horde of dogs. 
Twenty villages knew the Sahiba — her failings, her tongue, and her large 
charity. Twenty villages cheated her after immemorial custom, but no man would 
have stolen or robbed within her jurisdiction for any gift under Heaven. None the 
less, she made great parade of her formal inspections, the riot of which could be 
heard half-way to Mussoorie. 

Kim relaxed, as one augur must when he meets another. The hakim, still 
squatting, slid over his hookah with a friendly foot, and Kim pulled at the good 
weed. The hangers-on expected grave professional debate, and perhaps a little 
free doctoring. 

‘To discuss medicine before the ignorant is of one piece with teaching the 
peacock to sing,’ said the hakim. 

“True courtesy,’ Kim echoed, ‘is very often inattention.’ 

These, be it understood, were company-manners, designed to impress. 

‘Hi! I have an ulcer on my leg,’ cried a scullion. ‘Look at it!’ 

‘Get hence! Remove!’ said the hakim. ‘Is it the habit of the place to pester 
honoured guests? Ye crowd in like buffaloes.’ 


‘If the Sahiba knew — ’ Kim began. 

‘Ai! Ai! Come away. They are meat for our mistress. When her young 
Shaitan’s colics are cured perhaps we poor people may be suffered to — ’ 

‘The mistress fed thy wife when thou wast in jail for breaking the money- 
lender’s head. Who speaks against her?’ The old servitor curled his white 
moustaches savagely in the young moonlight. ‘I am responsible for the honour 
of this house. Go!’ and he drove the underlings before him. 

Said the hakim, hardly more than shaping the words with his lips: ‘How do 
you do, Mr. O’Hara? I am jolly glad to see you again.’ 

Kim’s hand clenched about the pipe-stem. Anywhere on the open road, 
perhaps, he would not have been astonished; but here, in this quiet backwater of 
life, he was not prepared for Hurree Babu. It annoyed him, too, that he had been 
hoodwinked. 

‘Ah ha! I told you at Lucknow — resurgam — I shall rise again and you 
shall not know me. How much did you bet — eh?’ 

He chewed leisurely upon a few cardamom seeds, but he breathed uneasily. 

‘But why come here, Babuji?’ 

‘Ah! Thatt is the question, as Shakespeare hath said. I come to congratulate 
you on your extraordinary effeecient performance at Delhi. Oah! I tell you we 
are all proud of you. It was verree neat and handy. Our mutual friend, he is old 
friend of mine. He has been in some dam-tight places. Now he will be in some 
more. He told me; I tell Mr. Lurgan; and he is pleased you graduate so nicely. All 
the Department is pleased.’ 

For the first time in his life, Kim thrilled to the clean pride (it can be a deadly 
pitfall, none the less) of Departmental praise — ensnaring praise from an equal 
of work appreciated by fellow-workers. Earth has nothing on the same plane to 
compare with it. But, cried the Oriental in him, Babus do not travel far to retail 
compliments. 

‘Tell thy tale, Babu,’ he said authoritatively. 

‘Oah, it is nothing. Onlee I was at Simla when the wire came in about what 
our mutual friend said he had hidden, and old Creighton — ’ He looked to see 
how Kim would take this piece of audacity. 

‘The Colonel Sahib,’ the boy from St. Xavier’s corrected. 

‘Of course. He found me at a loose string, and I had to go down to Chitor to 
find that beastly letter. I do not like the South — too much railway travel; but I 
drew good travelling allowance. Ha! Ha! I meet our mutual at Delhi on the way 
back. He lies quiett just now, and says Saddhu-disguise suits him to the ground. 
Well, there I hear what you have done so well, so quickly, upon the 
instantaneous spur of the moment. I tell our mutual friend you take the bally bun, 


by Jove! It was splendid. I come to tell you so.’ 

‘Umm!’ 

The frogs were busy in the ditches, and the moon slid to her setting. Some 
happy servant had gone out to commune with the night and to beat upon a drum 
Kim’s next sentence was in the vernacular. 

‘How didst thou follow us?’ 

‘Oah. Thatt was nothing. I know from our mutual friend you go to 
Saharunpore. So I come on. Red lamas are not inconspicuous persons. I buy 
myself my drug-box, and I am very good doctor really. I go to Akrola by the 
Ford, and hear all about you, and I talk here and talk there. All the common 
people know what you do. I know when the hospitable old lady sent the dooli. 
They have great recollections of the old lama’s visits here. I know old ladies 
cannot keep their hands from medicines. So I am a doctor, and — you hear my 
talk? I think it is verree good. My word, Mister O’Hara, they know about you 
and the lama for fifty miles — the common people. So I come. Do you mind?’ 

‘Babuji,’ said Kim, looking up at the broad, grinning face, ‘I am a Sahib.’ 

‘My dear Mister O’Hara — ’ 

‘And I hope to play the Great Game.’ 

“You are subordinate to me departmentally at present.’ 

‘Then why talk like an ape up in a tree? Men do not come after one from 
Simla and change their dress, for the sake of a few sweet words. I am not a child. 
Talk Hindi and let us get to the yolk of the egg. Thou art here — speaking not 
one word of truth in ten. Why art thou here? Give a straight answer.’ 

‘That is so verree disconcerting of the European, Mister O’Hara. You should 
know a heap better at your time of life.’ 

‘But I want to know,’ said Kim, laughing. ‘If it is the Game, I may help. How 
can I do anything if you bukh (babble) all round the shop.’ 

Hurree Babu reached for the pipe, and sucked it till it guggled again. 

‘Now I will speak vernacular. You sit tight, Mister O’ Hara. . . . It concerns the 
pedigree of a white stallion.’ 

‘Still? That was finished long ago.’ 

“When every one is dead the Great Game is finished. Not before. Listen to me 
till the end. There were Five Kings who prepared a sudden war three years ago, 
when thou wast given the stallion’s pedigree by Mahbub Ali. Upon them, 
because of that news, and ere they were ready, fell our Army.’ 

‘Ay — eight thousand men with guns. I remember that night.’ 

‘But the war was not pushed. That is the Government custom. The troops 
were recalled because the Government believed the Five Kings were cowed; and 
it is not cheap to feed men among the high Passes. Hilas and Bunar — Rajahs 


with guns — undertook for a price to guard the passes against all coming from 
the North. They protested both fear and friendship.’ He broke off with a giggle 
into English: ‘Of course, I tell you this unoffeecially to elucidate political 
situation, Mister O’Hara. Offeecially, I am debarred from criticising any action 
of superior. Now I go on. — This pleased the Government, anxious to avoid 
expense, and a bond was made for so many rupees a month that Hilas and Bunar 
should guard the Passes as soon as the State’s troops were withdrawn. At that 
time — it was after we two met — I, who had been selling tea in Leh, became 
a Clerk of accounts in the Army. When the troops were withdrawn, I was left 
behind to pay the coolies who made new roads in the Hills. This road-making 
was part of the bond between Bunar, Hilas, and the Government.’ 

‘So; and then?’ 

‘T tell you, it was jolly beastly cold up there too, after summer,’ said Hurree 
Babu confidentially. ‘I was afraid these Bunar men would cut my throat every 
night for thee pay-chest. My native sepoy-guard, they laughed at me! By Jove! I 
was such a fearful man! Nevar mind thatt. I go on colloquially. . . . I send word 
many times that these two Kings were sold to the North; and Mahbub Ali, who 
was yet farther north, amply confirmed it. Nothing was done. Only my feet were 
frozen, and a toe dropped off. I sent word that the roads for which I was paying 
money to the diggers were being made for the feet of strangers and enemies.’ 

‘For?’ 

‘For the Russians. The thing was an open jest among the coolies. Then I was 
called down to tell what I knew by speech of tongue. Mahbub came South too. 
See the end! Over the Passes this year after snow-melting’ — he shivered 
afresh — ’come two strangers under cover of shooting wild goats. They bear 
guns, but they bear also chains and levels and compasses.’ 

‘Oho! The thing gets clearer.’ 

‘They are well received by Hilas and Bunar. They make great promises; they 
speak as the mouthpiece of a Kaisar with gifts. Up the valleys, down the valleys 
go they, saying, “Here is a place to build a breastwork; here can ye pitch a fort. 
Here can ye hold the road against an army” — the very roads for which I paid 
out the rupees monthly. The Government knows, but does nothing. The three 
other Kings, who were not paid for guarding the passes, tell them by runner of 
the bad faith of Bunar and Hilas. When all the evil is done, look you — when 
these two strangers with the levels and the compasses make the Five Kings to 
believe that a great army will sweep the Passes to-morrow or the next day — 
Hill-people are all fools — comes the order to me, Hurree Babu, “Go North and 
see what those strangers do.” I say to Creighton Sahib, “This is not a lawsuit, 
that we go about to collect evidence.”‘ Hurree returned to his English with a 


jerk: “By Jove,” I said, “why the dooce do you not issue demi-offeecial orders 
to some brave man to poison them, for an example? It is, if you permit the 
observation, most reprehensible laxity on your part.” And Colonel Creighton, he 
laughed at me! It is all your beastly English pride. You think no one dare 
conspire! That is all tommy-rott.’ 

Kim smoked slowly, revolving the business, so far as he understood it, in his 
quick mind. 

‘Then thou goest forth to follow the strangers?’ 

‘No; to meet them. They are coming in to Simla to send down their horns and 
heads to be dressed at Calcutta. They are exclusively sporting gentlemen, and 
they are allowed special faceelities by the Government. Of course, we always do 
that. It is our British pride.’ 

‘Then what is to fear from them?’ 

‘By Jove, they are not black people. I can do all sorts of things with black 
people, of course. They are Russians, and highly unscrupulous people. I — I do 
not want to consort with them without a witness.’ 

‘Will they kill thee?’ 

‘Oah, thatt is nothing. I am good enough Herbert Spencerian, I trust, to meet 
little thing like death, which is all in my fate, you know. But — but they may 
beat me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Hurree Babu snapped his fingers with irritation. ‘Of course I shall affeeliate 
myself to their camp in supernumerary capacity as perhaps interpreter, or person 
mentally impotent and hungree, or some such thing. And then I must pick up 
what I can, I suppose. That is as easy for me as playing Mister Doctor to the old 
lady. Onlee — onlee — you see, Mister O’Hara, I am unfortunately Asiatic, 
which is serious detriment in some respects. And all-so I am Bengali — a 
fearful man.’ 

‘God made the Hare and the Bengali. What shame?’ said Kim, quoting the 


proverb. 
‘It was process of Evolution, I think, from Primal Necessity, but the fact 
remains in all its cui bono. I am, oh, awfully fearful! — I remember once they 


wanted to cut off my head on the road to Lhassa. (No, I have never reached to 
Lhassa.) I sat down and cried, Mister O’ Hara, anticipating Chinese tortures. I do 
not suppose these two gentlemen will torture me, but I like to provide for 
possible contingency with European assistance in emergency.’ He coughed and 
spat out his cardamoms. ‘It is purely unoffeecial indent, to which you can say, 
“No, Babu.” If you have no pressing engagement with your old man — perhaps 
you might divert him; perhaps I can seduce his fancies — I should like you to 


keep in Departmental touch with me till I find those sporting coves. I have great 
opeenion of you since I met my friend at Delhi. And also I will embody your 
name in my offeecial report when matter is finally adjudicated. It will be a great 
feather in your cap. That is why I come really.’ 

‘Humph! The end of the tale, I think, is true; but what of the fore-part?’ 

‘About the Five Kings? Oah! there is ever so much truth in it. A lots more 
than you would suppose,’ said Hurree earnestly. ‘You come — eh? I go from 
here straight into the Doon. It is verree verdant and painted meads. I shall go to 
Mussoorie — to good old Mussoorie Pahar, as the gentlemen and ladies say. 
Then by Rampur into Chini. That is the only way they can come. I do not like 
waiting in the cold, but we must wait for them. I want to walk with them to 
Simla. You see, one Russian is a Frenchman, and I know my French pretty well. 
I have friends in Chandernagore.’ 

‘He would certainly rejoice to see the Hills again,’ said Kim meditatively. ‘All 
his speech these ten days past has been of little else. If we go together — ’ 

‘Oah! We can be quite strangers on the road, if your lama prefers. I shall just 
be four or five miles ahead. There is no hurry for Hurree — that is an Europe 
pun, ha! ha! — and you come after. There is plenty of time; they will plot and 
survey and map of course. I shall go to-morrow, and you the next day, if you 
choose. Eh? You go think on it till morning. By Jove, it is near morning now.’ He 
yawned ponderously, and with never a civil word lumbered off to his sleeping- 
place. But Kim slept little, and his thoughts ran in Hindustanee: 

“Well is the Game called great! I was four days a scullion at Quetta, waiting 
on the wife of the man whose book I stole. And that was part of the Great Game! 
From the South — God knows how far — came up the Mahratta, playing the 
Great Game in fear of his life. Now I shall go far and far into the North playing 
the Great Game. Truly, it runs like a shuttle throughout all Hind. And my share 
and my joy’ — he smiled to the darkness — ’I owe to the lama here. Also to 
Mahbub Ali — also to Creighton Sahib, but chiefly to the Holy One. He is 
right — a great and a wonderful world — and I am Kim — Kim — Kim 
— alone — one person — in the middle of it all. But I will see these strangers 
with their levels and chains. . .’ 

“What was the upshot of last night’s babble?’ said the lama, after his orisons. 

‘There came a strolling seller of drugs — a hanger-on of the Sahiba’s. Him I 
abolished by arguments and prayers, proving that our charms are worthier than 
his coloured waters.’ 

‘Alas! my charms. Is the virtuous woman still bent upon a new one?’ 

‘Very strictly.’ 

‘Then it must be written, or she will deafen me with her clamour.’ He fumbled 


at his pencase. 

‘In the Plains,’ said Kim, ‘are always too many people. In the Hills, as I 
understand, there are fewer.’ 

‘Oh! the Hills, and the snow upon the Hills.’ The lama tore off a tiny square of 
paper fit to go in an amulet. ‘But what dost thou know of the Hills?’ 

‘They are very close.’ Kim thrust open the door and looked at the long, 
peaceful line of the Himalayas flushed in morning-gold. ‘Except in the dress of a 
Sahib, I have never set foot among them.’ 

The lama snuffed the wind wistfully. 

‘If we go north, — Kim put the question to the waking sunrise, — ’would 
not much mid-day heat be avoided by walking among the lower hills at 
least? . . . Is the charm made, Holy One?’ 

‘I have written the names of seven silly devils — not one of whom is worth a 
grain of dust in the eye. Thus do foolish women drag us from the Way!’ 

Hurree Babu come out from behind the dovecot, washing his teeth with 
ostentatious ritual. Full-fleshed, heavy-haunched, bull-necked, and deep-voiced, 
he did not look like ‘a fearful man.’ Kim signed almost imperceptibly that 
matters were in good train, and when the morning toilet was over Hurree Babu, 
in flowery speech, came to do honour to the lama. They ate, of course, apart, and 
afterwards the old lady, more or less veiled behind a window, returned to the 
vital business of green-mango colics in the young. The lama’s knowledge of 
medicine was of course sympathetic only. He believed that the dung of a black 
horse, mixed with sulphur, and carried in a snake-skin, was a sound remedy for 
cholera; but the symbolism interested him far more than the science. Hurree 
Babu deferred to these views with enchanting politeness, so that the lama called 
him a courteous physician. Hurree Babu replied that he was no more than an 
inexpert dabbler in the mysteries; but at least — he thanked the Gods therefor 
— he knew when he sat in the presence of a master. He himself had been taught 
by the Sahibs, who do not consider expense, in the lordly halls of Calcutta; but, 
as he was ever first to acknowledge, there lay a wisdom behind earthly wisdom 
— the high and lonely lore of meditation. Kim looked on with envy. The Hurree 
Babu of his knowledge — oily, effusive, and nervous — was gone; gone too 
was the brazen drug-vendor of overnight. There remained — polished, polite, 
attentive — a sober, learned son of experience and adversity, gathering wisdom 
from the lama’s lips. The old lady confided to Kim that these rare levels were 
beyond her. She liked charms with plenty of ink that one could wash off in 
water, swallow, and be done with. Else what was the use of the Gods? She liked 
men and women, and she spoke of them — of kinglets she had known in the 
past; of her own youth and beauty; of the depredations of leopards and the 


eccentricities of love Asiatic; of the incidence of taxation, rack-renting, funeral 
ceremonies, her son-in-law (this by allusion, easy to be followed), the care of the 
young, and the age’s lack of decency. And Kim, as interested in the life of this 
world as she soon to leave it, squatted with his feet under the hem of his robe, 
drinking all in, while the lama demolished one after another every theory of 
body-curing put forward by Hurree Babu. 

At noon the Babu strapped up his brass-bound drug-box, took his patent- 
leather shoes of ceremony in one hand, a gay blue and white umbrella in the 
other, and set off northwards to the Doon, where, he said, he was in demand 
among the lesser kings of those parts. 

‘We will go in the cool of the evening, chela,’ said the lama. ‘That doctor, 
learned in physic and courtesy, affirms that the people among these lower hills 
are devout, generous, and much in need of a teacher. In a very short time — so 
says the hakim — we come to cool air and the smell of pines.’ 

“Ye go to the Hills. And by Kulu-road? Oh, thrice happy!’ shrilled the old 
lady. ‘But that I am a little pressed with the care of the homestead I would take 
palanquin . . . but that would be shameless, and my reputation would be cracked. 
Ho! Ho! I know the road — every march of the road I know. Ye will find 
charity throughout — it is not denied to the well-looking. I will give orders for 
provision. A servant to set you forth upon your journey? No... . Then I will at 
least cook ye good food.’ 

‘What a woman is the Sahiba!’ said the white-bearded Oorya, when a tumult 
rose by the kitchen quarters. ‘She has never forgotten a friend: she has never 
forgotten an enemy in all her years. And her cookery — wah!’ He rubbed his 
slim stomach. 

There were cakes, there were sweetmeats, there was cold fowl stewed to rags 
with rice and prunes — enough to burden Kim like a mule. 

‘T am old and useless,’ she said. ‘None now love me — and none respect — 
but there are few to compare with me when I call on the Gods and squat to my 
cooking-pots. Come again, O people of good will! Holy One and disciple, come 
again! The room is always prepared; the welcome is always ready. . . . See the 
women do not follow thy chela too openly. I know the women of Kulu. Take 
heed, chela, lest he run away when he smells his Hills again. . . . Hai! Do not tilt 
the rice-bag upside down. . . . Bless the household, Holy One, and forgive thy 
servant her stupidities.’ 

She wiped her red old eyes on a corner of her veil, and clucked throatily. 

“Women talk,’ said the lama at last, ‘but that is a woman’s infirmity. I gave her 
a charm. She is upon the Wheel and wholly given over to the shows of this life, 
but none the less, chela, she is virtuous, kindly, hospitable — of a whole and 


zealous heart. Who shall say she does not acquire merit?’ 

‘Not I, Holy One,’ said Kim, reslinging the bountiful provision on his 
shoulders. ‘In my mind — behind my eyes — I have tried to picture such an 
one altogether freed from the Wheel — desiring nothing, causing nothing — a 
nun, as it were.’ 

‘And, O imp?’ The lama almost laughed aloud. 

‘T cannot make the picture.’ 

‘Nor I. But there are many, many millions of lives before her. She will get 
wisdom a little, it may be, in each one.’ 

‘And will she forget how to make stews with saffron upon that road?’ 

‘Thy mind is set on things unworthy. But she has skill. I am refreshed all over. 
When we reach the lower hills I shall be yet stronger. The hakim spoke truly to 
me this morn when he said a breath from the snows blows away twenty years 
from the life of a man. We will go, up into the Hills — the high hills — up to 
the sound of snow-water and the sound of the trees — for a little while. The 
hakim said that at any time we may return to the Plains, for we do no more than 
skirt the pleasant places. The hakim is full of learning; but he is in no way proud. 


I spoke to him — when thou wast talking to the Sahiba — of a certain 
dizziness that lays hold upon the back of my neck in the night, and he said it rose 
from excessive heat — to be cured by cool air. Upon consideration, I marvelled 


that I had not thought of such a simple remedy.’ 

‘Didst thou tell him of thy Search?’ said Kim, a little jealously. He preferred to 
sway the lama by his own speech — not through the wiles of Hurree Babu. 

‘Assuredly. I told him of my dream, and of the manner by which I had 
acquired merit by causing thee to be taught wisdom.’ 

‘Thou didst not say I was a Sahib?’ 

“What need? I have told thee many times we be but two souls seeking escape. 
He said — and he is just herein — that the River of Healing will break forth 
even as I dreamed — at my feet if need be. Having found the Way, seest thou, 
that shall free me from the Wheel, need I trouble to find a way about the mere 
fields of earth — which are illusion? That were senseless. I have my dreams, 
night upon night repeated; I have the “Jataka”; and I have thee, Friend of all the 
World. It was written in thy horoscope that a Red Bull on a green field — I 
have not forgotten — should bring thee to honour. Who but I saw that prophecy 
accomplished? Indeed, I was the instrument. Thou shalt find me my River, being 
in return the instrument. The Search is sure!’ 

He set his ivory-yellow face, serene and untroubled, towards the beckoning 
Hills; his shadow shouldering far before him in the dust. 


CHAPTER XIII 


‘Who hath desired the Sea — the immense and contemptuous surges? 

The shudder, the stumble, the swerve ere the star-stabbing bowsprit emerges — 
The orderly clouds of the Trades and the ridged roaring sapphire thereunder — 
Unheralded cliff-lurking flaws and the head-sails’ low-volleying thunder? 


His Sea in no wonder the same — his Sea and the same in each wonder — 
His Sea that his being fulfils? 
So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise Hill-men desire their Hills!’ 


‘WHO goes to the Hills goes to his mother.’ 

They had crossed the Sewaliks and the half-tropical Doon, left Mussoorie 
behind them, and headed north along the narrow hill-roads. Day after day they 
struck deeper into the huddled mountains, and day after day Kim watched the 
lama return to a man’s strength. Among the terraces of the Doon he had leaned 
on the boy’s shoulder, ready to profit by wayside halts. Under the great ramp to 
Mussoorie he drew himself together as an old hunter faces a well-remembered 
bank, and where he should have sunk exhausted swung his long draperies about 
him, drew a deep double-lungful of the diamond air, and walked as only a 
hillman can. Kim, plains-bred and plains-fed, sweated and panted astonished. 
‘This is my country,’ said the lama. ‘Beside Suchzen, this is flatter than a rice- 
field’; and with steady, driving strokes from the loins he strode upwards. But it 
was on the steep downhill marches, three thousand feet in three hours, that he 
went utterly away from Kim, whose back ached with holding back, and whose 
big toe was nigh cut off by his grass sandal-string. Through the speckled shadow 
of the great deodar-forests; through oak feathered and plumed with ferns; birch, 
ilex, rhododendron, and pine, out on to the bare hillsides’ slippery sunburnt 
grass, and back into the woodlands’ coolth again, till oak gave way to bamboo 
and palm of the valley, the lama swung untiring. 

Glancing back in the twilight at the huge ridges behind him and the faint thin 
line of the road whereby they had come, he would lay out, with a hillman’s 
generous breadth of vision, fresh marches for the morrow; or, halting in the neck 
of some uplifted pass that gave on Spiti and Kulu, would stretch out his hands 
yeamingly towards the high snows of the horizon. In the dawns they flared 
windy-red above stark blue, as Kedarnath and Badrinath — kings of that 
wilderness — took the first sunlight. All day long they lay like molten silver 
under the sun, and at evening put on their jewels again. At first they breathed 
temperately upon the travellers, winds good to meet when one crawled over 


some gigantic hogback; but in a few days, at a height of nine or ten thousand 
feet, those breezes bit: and Kim kindly allowed a village of hillmen to acquire 
merit by giving him a rough blanket-coat. The lama was mildly surprised that 
any one should object to the knife-edged breezes which had cut the years off his 
shoulders. 

‘These are but the lower hills, chela. There is no cold till we come to the true 
Hills.’ 

‘Air and water are good, and the people are devout enough, but the food is 
very bad,’ Kim growled; ‘and we walk as though we were mad — or English. It 
freezes at night, too.’ 

‘A little, maybe; but only enough to make old bones rejoice in the sun. We 
must not always delight in the soft beds and rich food.’ 

“We might at the least keep to the road.’ 

Kim had all a plains-man’s affection for the well-trodden track, not six feet 
wide, that snaked among the mountains; but the lama, being Tibetan, could not 
refrain from short cuts over spurs and the rims of gravel-strewn slopes. As he 
explained to his limping disciple, a man bred among mountains can prophesy the 
course of a mountain-road, and though low-lying clouds might be a hindrance to 
a short-cutting stranger, they made no earthly difference to a thoughtful man. 
Thus, after long hours of what would be reckoned very fair mountaineering in 
civilised countries, they would pant over a saddle-back, sidle past a few 
landslips, and drop through forest at an angle of forty-five on to the road again. 
Along their track lay the villages of the hill-folk — mud and earth huts, the 
timbers now and then rudely carved with an axe — clinging like swallows’ 
nests against the steeps, huddled on tiny flats half-way down a three-thousand- 
foot glissade; jammed into a corner between cliffs that funnelled and focused 
every wandering blast; or, for the sake of summer pasture, cowering down on a 


neck that in winter would be ten feet deep in snow. And the people — the 
sallow, greasy, duffle-clad people, with short bare legs and faces almost 
Esquimaux — would flock out and adore. The Plains — kindly and gentle — 


had treated the lama as a holy man among holy men. But the Hills worshipped 
him as one in the confidence of all the devils. Theirs was an almost obliterated 
Buddhism, overlaid with a nature-worship fantastic as their own landscapes, 
elaborate as the terracing of their tiny fields; but they recognised the big hat, the 
clicking rosary, and the rare Chinese texts for great authority; and they respected 
the man under the hat. 

“We saw thee come down over the black Breasts of Eua,’ said a Betah who 
gave them cheese, sour milk, and stone-hard bread one evening. ‘We do not use 
that often — except when calving cows stray in summer. There is a sudden 


wind among those stones that casts men down on the stillest day. But what 
should such folk care for the Devil of Eua!’ 

Then did Kim, aching in every fibre, dizzy with looking down, footsore with 
cramping desperate toes into inadequate crannies, take joy in the day’s march 
— such joy as a boy of St. Xavier’s who had won the quarter-mile on the flat 
might take in the praises of his friends. The hills sweated the ghi and sugar suet 
off his bones; the dry air, taken sobbingly at the head of cruel passes, firmed and 
built out his upper ribs; and tilted levels put new hard muscles into calf and 
thigh. 

They meditated often on the Wheel of Life — the more so since, as the lama 
said, they were freed from its visible temptations. Except the gray eagle and an 
occasional far-seen bear grubbing and rooting on the hillside, the vision of a 
furious painted leopard met at dawn in a still valley devouring a goat, and now 
and again a bright-coloured bird, they were alone with the winds and the grass 
singing under the wind. The women of the smoky huts over whose roofs the two 
walked as they descended the mountains, were unlovely and unclean, wives of 
many husbands, and afflicted with goitre. The men were wood-cutters when they 
were not farmers — meek, and of an incredible simplicity. But that suitable 
discourse might not fail, Fate sent them, overtaking and overtaken upon the road, 
the courteous Dacca physician, who paid for his food in ointments good for 
goitre and counsels that restore peace between men and women. He seemed to 
know these hills as well as he knew the hill dialects, and gave the lama the lie of 
the land towards Ladakh and Tibet. He said they could return to the Plains at any 
moment. Meantime, for such as loved mountains, yonder road might amuse. 
This was not all revealed in a breath, but at evening encounters on the stone 
threshing-floors, when, patients disposed of, the doctor would smoke and the 
lama snuff, while Kim watched the wee cows grazing on the house-tops, or 
threw his soul after his eye across the deep blue gulfs between range and range. 
And there were talks apart in the dark woods, when the doctor would seek herbs, 
and Kim, as budding physician, must accompany him. 

“You see, Mister O’ Hara, I do not know what the deuce-an’-all I shall do when 
I find our sporting friends; but if you will kindly keep within sight of my 
umbrella, which is fine fixed point for cadastral survey, I feel much better.’ 

Kim looked out across the jungle of peaks. ‘This is not my country, hakim. 
Easier, I think, to find one louse in a bearskin.’ 

‘Oah, thatt is my strong points. There is no hurry for Hurree. They were at 
Leh not so long ago. They said they had come down from the Kara Korum with 
their heads and horns and all. I am onlee afraid they will have sent back all their 
letters and compromising things from Leh into Russian territoree. Of course they 


will walk away as far to the East as possible — just to show that they were 
never among the Western States. You do not know the Hills?’ He scratched with 
a twig on the earth. ‘Look! They should have come in by Srinagar or 
Abbottabad. Thatt is their short road — down the river by Bunji and Astor. But 
they have made mischief in the West. So’? — he drew a furrow from left to 
right — ’they march and they march away East to Leh (ah! it is cold there), and 
down the Indus to Han-le (I know that road), and then down, you see, to Bushahr 
and Chini valley. That is ascertained by process of elimination, and also by 
asking questions from people that I cure so well. Our friends have been a long 
time playing about and producing impressions. So they are well known from far 
off. You will see me catch them somewhere in Chini valley. Please keep your 
eye on the umbrella.’ 

It nodded like a wind-blown harebell down the valleys and round the 
mountain sides, and in due time the lama and Kim, who steered by compass, 
would overhaul it, vending ointments and powders at eventide. ‘We came by 
such and such a way!’ The lama would throw a careless finger backward at the 
ridges, and the umbrella would expend itself in compliments. 

They crossed a snowy pass in cold moonlight, when the lama, mildly chaffing 
Kim, went through up to his knees, like a Bactrian camel — the snow-bred, 
shag-haired sort that come into the Kashmir Serai. They dipped across beds of 
light snow and snow-powdered shale, where they took refuge from a gale ina 
camp of Tibetans hurrying down tiny sheep, each laden with a bag of borax. 
They came out upon grassy shoulders still snow-speckled, and through forest, to 
grass anew. For all their marchings, Kedarnath and Badrinath were not 
impressed; and it was only after days of travel that Kim, uplifted upon some 
insignificant ten-thousand-foot hummock, could see that a shoulder-knot or horn 
of the two great lords had — ever so slightly — changed outline. 

At last they entered a world within a world — a valley of leagues where the 
high hills were fashioned of the mere rubble and refuse from off the knees of the 
mountains. Here one day’s march carried them no farther, it seemed, than a 
dreamer’s clogged pace bears him in a nightmare. They skirted a shoulder 
painfully for hours, and, behold, it was but an outlying boss in an outlying 
buttress of the main pile! A rounded meadow revealed itself, when they had 
reached it, for a vast tableland running far into the valley. Three days later, it was 
a dim fold in the earth to southward. 

‘Surely the Gods live here,’ said Kim, beaten down by the silence and the 
appalling sweep and dispersal of the cloud-shadows after rain. ‘This is no place 
for men!’ 

‘Long and long ago,’ said the lama, as to himself, ‘it was asked of the Lord 


whether the world were everlasting. To this the Excellent One returned no 
answer. ... When I was in Ceylon, a wise Seeker confirmed that from the gospel 
which is written in Pali. Certainly, since we know the way to Freedom, the 
question were unprofitable, but — look, and know illusion, chela! These are the 
true Hills! They are like my hills by Suchzen. Never were such hills!’ 

Above them, still enormously above them, earth towered away towards the 
snow-line, where from east to west across hundreds of miles, ruled as with a 
ruler, the last of the bold birches stopped. Above that, in scarps and blocks 
upheaved, the rocks strove to fight their heads above the white smother. Above 
these again, changeless since the world’s beginning, but changing to every mood 
of sun and cloud, lay out the eternal snow. They could see blots and blurs on its 
face where storm and wandering wullie-wa got up to dance. Below them, as they 
stood, the forest slid away in a sheet of blue-green for mile upon mile; below the 
forest was a village in its sprinkle of terraced fields and steep grazing-grounds; 
below the village they knew, though a thunderstorm worried and growled there 
for the moment, a pitch of twelve or fifteen hundred feet gave to the moist valley 
where the streams gather that are the mothers of young Sutluj. 

As usual, the lama had led Kim by cow-track and byroad, far from the main 
route along which Hurree Babu, that ‘fearful man,’ had bucketed three days 
before through a storm to which nine Englishmen out of ten would have given 
full right of way. Hurree was no game-shot, — the snick of a trigger made him 
change colour, — but, as he himself would have said, he was ‘fairly effeecient 
stalker,’ and he had raked the huge valley with a pair of cheap binoculars to 
some purpose. Moreover, the white of worn canvas tents against green carries 
far. Hurree Babu had seen all he wanted to see when he sat on the threshing-floor 
of Ziglaur, twenty miles away as the eagle flies, and forty by road — that is to 
say, two small dots which one day were just below the snow-line, and the next 
had moved downward perhaps six inches on the hillside. Once cleaned out and 
set to the work, his fat bare legs could cover a surprising amount of ground, and 
this was the reason why, while Kim and the lama lay in a leaky hut at Ziglaur till 
the storm should be overpassed, an oily, wet, but always smiling Bengali, talking 
the best of English with the vilest of phrases, was ingratiating himself with two 
sodden and rather rheumatic foreigners. He had arrived, revolving many wild 
schemes, on the heels of a thunderstorm which had split a pine over against their 
camp, and so convinced a dozen or two forcibly impressed baggage-coolies the 
day was inauspicious for farther travel that with one accord they had thrown 
down their loads and jibbed. They were subjects of a Hill-Rajah who farmed out 
their services, as is the custom, for his private gain; and, to add to their personal 
distresses, the strange Sahibs had already threatened them with rifles. The most 


of them knew rifles and Sahibs of old: they were trackers and shikarris of the 
Northern valleys, keen after bear and wild goat; but they had never been thus 
treated in their lives. So the forest took them to her bosom, and, for all oaths and 
clamour, refused to restore. There was no need to feign madness or — the Babu 
had thought of another means of securing a welcome. He wrung out his wet 
clothes, slipped on his patent-leather shoes, opened the blue and white umbrella, 
and with mincing gait and a heart beating against his tonsils appeared as ‘agent 
for His Royal Highness, the Rajah of Rampur, gentlemen. What can I do for you, 
please?’ 

The gentlemen were delighted. One was visibly French, the other Russian, but 
they spoke English not much inferior to the Babu’s. They begged his kind 
offices. Their native servants had gone sick at Leh. They had hurried on because 
they were anxious to bring the spoils of the chase to Simla ere the skins grew 
moth-eaten. They bore a general letter of introduction (the Babu salaamed to it 
orientally) to all Government officials. No, they had not met any other shooting- 
parties en route. They did for themselves. They had plenty of supplies. They 
only wished to push on as soon as might be. At this he waylaid a cowering 
hillman among the trees, and after three minutes’ talk and a little silver (one 
cannot be economical upon State service, though Hurree’s heart bled at the 
waste) the eleven coolies and the three hangers-on reappeared. At least the Babu 
would be a witness to oppression. 

‘My royal master, he will be much annoyed, but these people are onlee 
common people and grossly ignorant. If your honours will kindly overlook 
unfortunate affair, I shall be much pleased. In a little while rain will stop and we 
can then proceed. You have been shooting, eh? That is fine performance!’ 

He skipped nimbly from one kilta to the next, making pretence to adjust each 
conical basket. The Englishman is not, as a rule, familiar with the Asiatic, but he 
would not strike across the wrist a kindly Babu who had accidentally upset a 
kilta with a red oilskin top. On the other hand, he would not press drink upon a 
Babu were he never so friendly, nor would he invite him to meat. The strangers 
did all these things, and asked many questions, — about women mostly, — to 
which Hurree returned gay and unstudied answers. They gave him a glass of 
whitish fluid like to gin, and then more; and in a little time his gravity departed 
from him. He became thickly treasonous, and spoke in terms of sweeping 
indecency of a Government which had forced upon him a white man’s education 
and neglected to supply him with a white man’s salary. He babbled tales of 
oppression and wrong till the tears ran down his cheeks for the miseries of his 
land. Then he staggered off, singing love-songs of Lower Bengal, and collapsed 
upon a wet tree-trunk. Never was so unfortunate a product of English rule in 


India more unhappily thrust upon aliens. 

‘They are all just of that pattern,’ said one sportsman to the other in French. 
‘When we get into India proper thou wilt see. I should like to visit his Rajah. 
One might speak the good word there. It is possible that he has heard of us and 
wishes to signify his goodwill.’ 

“We have not time. We must get into Simla as soon as may be,’ his companion 
replied. ‘For my own part, I wish our reports had been sent back from Hilas, or 
even Leh.’ 

‘The English post is better and safer. Remember we are given all facilities — 
and name of God! — they give them to us too! Is it unbelievable stupidity?’ 

‘It is pride — pride that deserves and will receive punishment.’ 

“Yes! To fight a fellow-Continental in our game is something. There is a risk 
attached, but these people — bah! It is too easy.’ 

‘Pride — all pride, my friend.’ 

‘Now what the deuce is good of Chandernagore being so close to Calcutta and 
all,’ said Hurree, snoring open-mouthed on the sodden moss, ‘if I cannot 
understand their French. They talk so par-tic-ularly fast! It would have been 
much better to cut their beastly throats.’ 

When he presented himself again he was racked with a headache — penitent, 
and volubly afraid that in his drunkenness he might have been indiscreet. He 
loved the British Government — it was the source of all prosperity and honour, 
and his master at Rampur held the very same opinion. Upon this the men began 
to deride him and to quote past words, till step by step, with deprecating smirks, 
oily grins, and leers of infinite cunning, the poor Babu was beaten out of his 
defences and forced to speak — truth! When Lurgan was told the tale later, he 
mourned aloud that he could not have been in the place of the stubborn, 
inattentive coolies, who with grass mats over their heads and the raindrops 
puddling in their foot-prints, waited on the weather. All the Sahibs of their 
acquaintance — rough-clad men joyously returning year after year to their 
chosen gullies — had servants and cooks and orderlies, very often hillmen. 
These Sahibs travelled without any retinue. Therefore they were poor Sahibs, 
and ignorant; for no Sahib in his senses would follow a Bengali’s advice. But the 
Bengali, appearing from somewhere, had given them money, and would make 
shift with their dialect. Used to comprehensive ill-treatment from their own 
colour, they suspected a trap somewhere, and stood by to run if occasion offered. 

Then through the new-washed air, steaming with delicious earth-smells, the 
Babu led the way down the slopes — walking ahead of the coolies in pride; 
walking behind the foreigners in humility. His thoughts were many and various. 
The least of them would have interested his companions beyond words. But he 


was an agreeable guide, ever keen to point out the beauties of his royal master’s 
domain. He peopled the hills with anything they had a mind to slay — thar, 
ibex, or markhor, and bear by Elisha’s allowance. He discoursed of botany and 


ethnology with unimpeachable inaccuracy, and his store of local legends — he 
had been a trusted agent of the State for fifteen years, remember — was 
inexhaustible. 


‘Decidedly this fellow is an original,’ said the taller of the two foreigners. ‘He 
is like the nightmare of a Viennese courier.’ 

‘He represents in petto India in transition — the monstrous hybridism of East 
and West,’ the Russian replied. ‘It is we who can deal with Orientals.’ 

‘He has lost his own country and has not acquired any other. But he has a 
most complete hatred of his conquerors. Listen. He confides to me last night,’ 
etc. 

Under the striped umbrella Hurree Babu was straining ear and brain to follow 
the quick-poured French, and keeping both eyes on a kilta full of maps and 
documents — an extra large one with a double red oilskin cover. He did not 
wish to steal anything. He only desired to know what to steal, and, incidentally, 
how to get away when he had stolen it. He thanked all the Gods of Hindustan, 
and Herbert Spencer, that there remained some valuables to steal. 

On the second day the road rose steeply to a grass spur above the forest; and it 
was here, about sunset, that they came across an aged lama — but they called 
him a bonze — sitting cross-legged above a mysterious chart held down by 
stones, which he was explaining to a young man, evidently a neophyte, of 
singular, though unwashen, beauty. The striped umbrella had been sighted half a 
march away, and Kim had suggested a halt till it came up to them. 

‘Ha!’ said Hurree Babu, resourceful as Puss-in-Boots. “That is eminent local 
holy man. Probably subject of my royal master.’ 

‘What is he doing? It is very curious.’ 

‘He is expounding holy picture — all hand-worked.’ 

The two men stood bare-headed in the wash of the afternoon sunlight low 
across the gold-coloured grass. The sullen coolies, glad of the check, halted and 
slid down their loads. 

‘Look!’ said the Frenchman. ‘It is like a picture for the birth of a religion — 
the first teacher and the first disciple. Is he a Buddhist?’ 

‘Of some debased kind,’ the other answered. “There are no true Buddhists 
among the Hills. But look at the folds of the drapery. Look at his eyes — how 
insolent! Why does this make one feel that we are so young a people?’ The 
speaker struck passionately at a tall weed. ‘We have nowhere left our mark yet. 
Nowhere! That, do you understand, is what disquiets me.’ He scowled at the 


placid face, and the monumental calm of the pose. 

‘Have patience. We shall make your mark together — we and you young 
people. Meantime, draw his picture.’ 

The Babu advanced loftily; his back out of all keeping with his deferential 
speech, or his wink towards Kim. 

‘Holy One, these be Sahibs. My medicines cured one of a flux, and I go into 
Simla to oversee his recovery. They wish to see thy picture — ’ 

“To heal the sick is always good. This is the Wheel of Life,’ said the lama, ‘the 
same I showed thee in the hut at Ziglaur when the rain fell.’ 

‘And to hear thee expound it.’ 

The lama’s eyes lighted at the prospect of new listeners. “To expound the Most 
Excellent Way is good. Have they any knowledge of Hindi, such as had the 
Keeper of Images?’ 

‘A little, maybe.’ 

Hereat, simply as a child engrossed with a new game, the lama threw back his 
head and began the full-throated invocation of the Doctor of Divinity ere he 
opens the full doctrine. The strangers leaned on their alpenstocks and listened. 
Kim, squatting humbly, watched the red sunlight on their faces, and the blend 
and parting of their long shadows. They wore un-English leggings and curious 
girt-in belts that reminded him hazily of the pictures in a book at St. Xavier’s 
library: “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist in Mexico’ was its name. Yes, 
they looked very like the wonderful M. Sumichrast of that tale, and very unlike 
the ‘highly unscrupulous folk’ of Hurree Babu’s imagining. The coolies, earth- 
coloured and mute, crouched reverently some twenty or thirty yards away, and 
the Babu, the slack of his thin gear snapping like a marking-flag in the chill 
breeze, stood by with an air of happy proprietorship. 

‘These are the men,’ Hurree whispered, as the ritual went on and the two 
whites followed the grass blade sweeping from Hell to Heaven and back again. 
‘All their books are in the large kilta with the reddish top, — books and reports 
and maps, — and I have seen a King’s letter that either Hilas or Bunar has 
written. They guard it most carefully. They have sent nothing back from Hilas or 
Leh. That is sure.’ 

‘Who is with them?’ 

‘Only the beggar-coolies. They have no servants. They are so close they cook 
their own food.’ 

‘But what am I to do?’ 

‘Wait and see. Only if any chance comes to me thou wilt know where to seek 
for the papers.’ 

‘This were better in Mahbub Ali’s hands than a Bengali’s,’ said Kim 


scornfully. 

“There are more ways of getting to a sweetheart than butting down a wall.’ 

‘See here the Hell appointed for avarice and greed. Flanked upon the one side 
by Desire and on the other by Weariness.’ The lama warmed to his work, and 
one of the strangers sketched him in the quick-fading light. 

‘That is enough,’ the man said at last brusquely. ‘I cannot understand him, but 
I want that picture. He is a better artist than I. Ask him if he will sell it.’ 

‘He says “No, sar,”* the Babu replied. The lama, of course, would no more 
have parted with his chart to a casual wayfarer than an archbishop would pawn 
the holy vessels of a cathedral. All Tibet is full of cheap reproductions of the 
Wheel; but the lama was an artist, as well as a wealthy abbot in his own place. 

‘Perhaps in three days, or four, or ten, if I perceive that the Sahib is a Seeker 
and of good understanding, I may myself draw him another. But this was used 
for the initiation of a novice. Tell him so, hakim.’ 

‘He wishes it now — for money.’ 

The lama shook his head slowly and began to fold up the Wheel. The Russian, 
on his side, saw no more than an unclean old man haggling over a dirty piece of 
paper. He drew out a handful of rupees, and snatched half-jestingly at the chart, 
which tore in the lama’s grip. A low murmur of horror went up from the coolies 
— some of whom were Spiti men and, by their lights, good Buddhists. The lama 
rose at the insult; his hand went to the heavy iron pencase that is the priest’s 
weapon, and the Babu danced in agony. 

‘Now you see — you see why I wanted witnesses. They are highly 
unscrupulous people. Oh Sar! Sar! You must not hit holy man!’ 

‘Chela! He has defiled the Written Word!’ 

It was too late. Before Kim could ward him off, the Russian struck the old 
man full on the face. Next instant he was rolling over and over down hill with 
Kim at his throat. The blow had waked every unknown Irish devil in the boy’s 
blood, and the sudden fall of his enemy did the rest. The lama dropped to his 
knees, half-stunned; the coolies under their loads fled up the hill as fast as 
plainsmen run across the level. They had seen sacrilege unspeakable, and it 
behoved them to get away before the Gods and devils of the hills took 
vengeance. The Frenchman ran towards the lama, fumbling at his revolver with 
some notion of making him a hostage for his companion. A shower of cutting 
stones — hillmen are very straight shots — drove him away, and a coolie 
from Ao-chung snatched the lama into the stampede. All came about as swiftly 
as the sudden mountain-darkness. 

‘They have taken the baggage and all the guns,’ yelled the Frenchman, firing 
blindly into the twilight. 


‘All right, Sar! All right! Don’t shoot. I go to rescue,’ and Hurree, pounding 
down the slope, cast himself bodily upon the delighted and astonished Kim, who 
was banging his breathless foe’s head against a boulder. 

‘Go back to the coolies,’ whispered the Babu in his ear. “They have the 
baggage. The papers are in the kilta with the red top, but look through all. Take 
their papers, and specially the murasla (King’s letter). Go! The other man 
comes!’ 

Kim tore up hill. A revolver-bullet rang on a rock by his side, and he cowered 
partridge-wise. 

‘If you shoot,’ shouted Hurree, ‘they will descend and annihilate us. I have 
rescued the gentleman, Sar. This is par-tic-ularly dangerous.’ 

‘By Jove!’ Kim was thinking hard in English. ‘This is dam-tight place, but I 
think it is self-defence.’ He felt in his bosom for Mahbub’s gift, and uncertainly 
— save for a few practice shots in the Bikaner desert, he had never used the 
little gun — pulled trigger. 

‘What did I say, Sar!’ The Babu seemed to be in tears. ‘Come down here and 
assist to resuscitate. We are all up a tree, I tell you.’ 

The shots ceased. There was a sound of stumbling feet, and Kim hurried 
upward through the gloom, swearing like a cat — or a country-bred. 

‘Did they wound thee, chela?’ called the lama above him. 

‘No. And thou?’ He dived into a clump of stunted firs. 

‘Unhurt. Come away. We go with these folk to Shamlegh-under-the-Snow.’ 

‘But not before we have done justice,’ a voice cried. ‘I have got the Sahibs’ 


guns — all four. Let us go down.’ 

‘He struck the Holy One — we saw it! Our cattle will be barren — our 
wives will cease to bear! The snows will slide upon us as we go home. .. . Atop 
of all other oppression too!’ 

The little fir-clump filled with clamouring coolies — panic-stricken, and in 


their terror capable of anything. The man from Ao-chung clicked the breech-bolt 
of his gun impatiently, and made as to go down hill. 

‘Wait a little, Holy One; they cannot go far: wait till I return.’ 

‘It is this person who has suffered wrong,’ said the lama, his hand over his 
brow. 

‘For that very reason,’ was the reply. 

‘If this person overlooks it, your hands are clean. Moreover, ye acquire merit 
by obedience.’ 

‘Wait, and we will all go to Shamlegh together,’ the man insisted. 

For a moment, for just so long as it needs to stuff a cartridge into a breech- 
loader, the lama hesitated. Then he rose to his feet, and laid a finger on the man’s 


shoulder. 

‘Hast thou heard? I say there shall be no killing — I who was Abbot of 
Suchzen. Is it any lust of thine to be re-born as a rat, or a snake under the eaves 
— aworm in the belly of the most mean beast? Is it thy wish to — ’ 

The man from Ao-chung fell to his knees, for the voice boomed like a Tibetan 
devil-gong. 

‘Ai! ai!’ cried the Spiti men. ‘Do not curse us — do not curse him. It was but 
his zeal, Holy One! . . . Put down the rifle, fool!’ 

‘Anger on anger! Evil on evil! There will be no killing. Let the priest-beaters 
go in bondage to their own acts. Just and sure is the Wheel, swerving not a hair! 
They will be born many times — in torment.’ His head drooped, and he leaned 
heavily on Kim’s shoulder. 

‘I have come near to great evil, chela,’ he whispered in that dead hush under 
the pines. ‘I was tempted to loose the bullet; and truly, in Tibet there would have 
been a heavy and a slow death for them. . . . He struck me across the face... 
upon the flesh . . .” He slid to the ground, breathing heavily, and Kim could hear 
the over-driven heart bump and check. 

‘Have they hurt him to the death?’ said the Ao-chung man, while the others 
stood mute. 

Kim knelt over the body in deadly fear. ‘Nay,’ he cried passionately, ‘this is 
only a weakness.’ Then he remembered that he was a white man, with a white 
man’s camp-fittings at his service. ‘Open the kiltas! The Sahibs may have a 
medicine.’ 

‘Oho! Then I know it,’ said the Ao-chung man with a laugh. ‘Not for five 
years was I Yankling Sahib’s shikarri without knowing that medicine. I too have 
tasted it. Behold!’ 

He drew, from his breast a bottle of cheap whisky — such as is sold to 
explorers at Leh — and cleverly forced a little between the lama’s teeth. 

‘So I did when Yankling Sahib twisted his foot beyond Astor. Aha! I have 
already looked into their baskets — but we will make fair division at Shamlegh. 
Give him a little more. It is good medicine. Feel! His heart goes better now. Lay 
his head down and rub a little on the chest. If he had waited quietly while I 
accounted for the Sahibs this would never have come. But perhaps the Sahibs 
may chase us here. Then it would not be wrong to shoot them with their own 
guns, heh?’ 

‘One is paid, I think, already,’ said Kim between his teeth. ‘I kicked him in the 
groin as we went down hill. Would I had killed him!’ 

‘Tt is well to be brave when one does not live in Rampur,’ said one whose hut 
lay within a few miles of the Rajah’s rickety palace. ‘If we get a bad name 


among the Sahibs, none will employ us as shikarris any more.’ 

‘Oh, but these are not Angrezi Sahibs — not merry-minded men like Fostum 
Sahib or Yankling Sahib. They are foreigners — they cannot speak Angrezi as 
do Sahibs.’ 

Here the lama coughed and sat up, groping for the rosary. 

‘There shall be no killing,’ he murmured. ‘Just is the Wheel! Evil on evil — ’ 

‘Nay, Holy One. We are all here.” The Ao-chung man timidly patted his feet. 
‘Except by thy order, no one shall be slain. Rest awhile. We will make a little 
camp here, and later, as the moon rises, we go to Shamlegh-under-the-Snow.’ 

‘After a blow,’ said a Spiti man sententiously, ‘it is best to sleep.’ 

‘There is, as it were, a dizziness at the back of my neck, and a pinching in it. 
Let me lay my head on thy lap, chela. I am an old man, but not free from 
passion. . .. We must think of the Cause of Things.’ 

‘Give him a blanket. We dare not light a fire lest the Sahibs see.’ 

‘Better get away to Shamlegh. None will follow us to Shamlegh.’ 

This was the nervous Rampur man. 

‘I have been Fostum Sahib’s shikarri, and I am Yankling Sahib’s shikarri. I 
should have been with Yankling Sahib now but for this cursed beegar (the 
corvee). Let two men watch below with the guns lest the Sahibs do more 
foolishness. I shall not leave this Holy One.’ 

They sat down a little apart from the lama, and, after listening awhile, passed 
round a water-pipe whose receiver was an old Day and Martin blacking-bottle. 
The glow of the red charcoal as it went from hand to hand lit up the narrow, 
blinking eyes, the high Chinese cheek-bones, and the bull-throats that melted 
away into the dark duffle folds round the shoulders. They looked like kobolds 
from some magic mine — gnomes of the hills in conclave. And while they 
talked, the voices of the snow-waters round them diminished one by one as the 
night-frost choked and clogged the runnels. 

‘How he stood up against us!’ said a Spiti man admiring. ‘I remember an old 
ibex, out Ladakh-way, that Dupont Sahib missed on a shoulder-shot, seven 
seasons back, standing up just like him. Dupont Sahib was a good shikarri.’ 

‘Not as good as Yankling Sahib.” The Ao-chung man took a pull at the 
whisky-bottle and passed it over. ‘Now hear me — unless any other man thinks 
he knows more.’ 

The challenge was not taken up. 

‘We go to Shamlegh when the moon rises. There we will fairly divide the 
baggage between us. I am content with this new little rifle and all its cartridges.’ 

‘Are the bears only bad on thy holding?’ said a mate, sucking at the pipe. 

‘No; but musk-pods are worth six rupees apiece now, and thy women can have 


the canvas of the tents and some of the cooking-gear. We will do all that at 
Shamlegh before dawn. Then we all go our ways, remembering that we have 
never seen or taken service with these Sahibs, who may, indeed, say that we have 
stolen their baggage.’ 

‘That is well for thee, but what will our Rajah say?’ 

‘Who is to tell him? Those Sahibs, who cannot speak our talk, or the Babu, 
who for his own ends gave us money? Will he lead an army against us? What 
evidence will remain? That we do not need we shall throw on Shamlegh midden, 
where no man has yet set foot.’ 

‘Who is at Shamlegh this summer?’ The place was only a grazing centre of 
three or four huts. 

‘The Woman of Shamlegh. She has no love for Sahibs, as we know. The 
others can be pleased with little presents; and here is enough for us all.’ He 
patted the fat sides of the nearest basket. 

‘But — but — ’ 

‘T have said they are not true Sahibs. All their skins and heads were bought in 
the bazar at Leh. I know the marks. I showed them to ye last march.’ 

‘True. They were all bought skins and heads. Some had even the moth in 
them.’ 

That was a shrewd argument, and the Ao-chung man knew his fellows. 

‘If the worst comes to the worst, I shall tell Yankling Sahib, who is a man of a 
merry mind, and he will laugh. We are not doing any wrong to any Sahibs whom 
we know. They are priest-beaters. They frightened us. We fled! Who knows 
where we dropped the baggage? Do ye think Yankling Sahib will permit down- 
country police to wander all over the hills, disturbing his game? It is a far cry 
from Simla to Chini, and farther from Shamlegh to Shamlegh midden.’ 

‘So be it, but I carry the big kilta. The basket with the red top that the Sahibs 
pack themselves every morning.’ 

‘Thus it is proved,’ said the Shamlegh man adroitly, ‘that they are Sahibs of no 
account. Who ever heard of Fostum Sahib, or Yankling Sahib, or even the little 
Peel Sahib that sits up of nights to shoot serow — I say, who ever heard of 
these Sahibs coming into the hills without a down-country cook, and a bearer, 
and — and all manner of well-paid, high-handed and oppressive folk in their 
tail? How can they make trouble? What of the kilta?’ 

‘Nothing, but that it is full of the Written Word — books and papers in which 
they wrote, and strange instruments, as of worship.’ 

‘Shamlegh midden will take them all.’ 

‘True! But how if we insult the Sahibs’ Gods thereby? I do not like to handle 
the Written Word in that fashion. And their brass idols are beyond my 


comprehension. It is no plunder for simple hill-folk.’ 

‘The old man still sleeps. Hst! We will ask his chela.’ The Ao-chung man 
refreshed himself, and swelled with pride of leadership. 

“We have here,’ he whispered, ‘a kilta whose nature we do not know.’ 

‘But I do,’ said Kim cautiously. The lama drew breath in natural, easy sleep, 
and Kim had been thinking of Hurree’s last words. As a player of the Great 
Game, he was disposed just then to reverence the Babu. ‘It is a kilta with a red 
top full of very wonderful things, not to be handled by fools.’ 

‘T said it; I said it,’ cried the bearer of that burden. “Thinkest thou it will betray 
us?’ 

‘Not if it be given to me. I will draw out its magic. Otherwise it will do great 
harm.’ 

‘A priest always takes his share.” Whisky was demoralising the Ao-chung 
man. 

‘It is no matter to me,’ Kim answered, with the craft of his mother-country. 
‘Share it among you, and see what comes!’ 

‘Not I. I was only jesting. Give the order. There is more than enough for us all. 
We go our way from Shamlegh in the dawn.’ 

They arranged and re-arranged their artless little plans for another hour, while 
Kim shivered with cold and pride. The humour of the situation tickled the Irish 
and the Oriental in his soul. Here were the emissaries of the dread Power of the 
North, very possibly as great in their own land as Mahbub or Colonel Creighton, 
suddenly smitten helpless. One of them, he privately knew, would be lame for a 
time. They had made promises to Kings. To-night they lay out somewhere below 
him, chartless, foodless, tentless, gunless — except for Hurree Babu, guideless. 
And this collapse of their Great Game (Kim wondered to whom they would 
report it), this panicky bolt into the night, had come about through no craft of 
Hurree’s or contrivance of Kim’s, but simply, beautifully, and inevitably as the 
capture of Mahbub’s faquir-friends by the zealous young policeman at Umballa. 

‘They are there — with nothing; and, by Jove, it is cold! I am here with all 
their things. Oh, they will be angry! I am sorry for Hurree Babu.’ 

Kim might have saved his pity, for though at that moment the Bengali suffered 
acutely in the flesh, his soul was puffed and lofty. A mile down the hill, on the 
edge of the pine-forest, two half-frozen men — _ one powerfully sick at 
intervals — were varying mutual recriminations with the most poignant abuse 
of the Babu, who seemed distraught with terror. They demanded a plan of action. 
He explained that they were very lucky to be alive; that their coolies, if not then 
stalking them, had passed beyond recall; that the Rajah, his master, was ninety 
miles away, and, so far from lending them money and a retinue for the Simla 


journey, would surely cast them into prison if he heard that they had hit a priest. 
He enlarged on this sin and its consequences till they bade him change the 
subject. Their one hope, said he, was unostentatious flight from village to village 
till they reached civilisation; and, for the hundredth time dissolved in tears, he 
demanded of the high stars why the Sahibs ‘had beaten holy man.’ 

Ten steps would have taken Hurree into the creaking gloom utterly beyond 
their reach — to the shelter and food of the nearest village, where glib-tongued 
doctors were scarce. But he preferred to endure cold, belly-pinch, bad words, 
and occasional blows in the company of his honoured employers. Crouched 
against a tree-trunk, he sniffed dolefully. 

‘And have you thought,’ said the uninjured man hotly, ‘what sort of spectacle 
we shall present wandering through these hills among these aborigines?’ 

Hurree Babu had thought of little else for some hours, but the remark was not 
to his address. 

“We cannot wander! I can hardly walk,’ groaned Kim’s victim. 

‘Perhaps the holy man will be merciful in loving-kindness, Sar, otherwise — 

‘I promise myself a peculiar pleasure in emptying my revolver into that young 
bonze when next we meet,’ was the unchristian answer. 

‘Revolvers! Vengeance! Bonzes!’ Hurree crouched lower. The war was 
breaking out afresh. ‘Have you no consideration for our loss? The baggage! The 
baggage!’ He could hear the speaker literally dancing on the grass. ‘Everything 
we bore! Everything we have secured! Our gains! Eight months’ work! Do you 
know what that means? “Decidedly it is we who can deal with Orientals!” Oh, 
you have done well.’ 

They fell to it in several tongues, and Hurree smiled. Kim was with the kiltas, 
and in the kiltas lay eight months of good diplomacy. There was no means of 
communicating with the boy, but he could be trusted. For the rest, he could so 
stage-manage the journey through the hills that Hilas, Bunar, and four hundred 
miles of hill-roads should tell the tale for a generation. Men who cannot control 
their own coolies are little respected in the Hills, and the hillman has a very keen 
sense of humour. 

‘If I had done it myself,’ thought Hurree, ‘it would not have been better; and, 
by Jove, now I think of it, of course I arranged it myself. How quick I have been! 
Just when I ran down hill I thought it! Thee outrage was accidental, but onlee me 


could have worked it — ah — for all it was dam well worth. Consider the 
moral effect upon these ignorant peoples! No treaties — no papers — no 
written documents at all — and me to interpret for them. How I shall laugh 


with the Colonel! I wish I had their papers also: but you cannot occupy two 


places in space simultaneously. Thatt is axiomatic.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


My brother kneels (so saith Kabir) 

To stone and brass in heathen-wise, 

But in my brother’s voice I hear 

My own unanswered agonies. 

His God is as his Fates assign — 

His prayer is all the world’s — and mine. 
Kabir. 


AT moonrise the cautious coolies got under way. The lama, refreshed by his 
sleep and the spirit, needed no more than Kim’s shoulder to bear him along — a 
silent, swift-striding man. They held the shale-sprinkled grass for an hour, swept 
round the shoulder of an immortal cliff, and climbed into a new country entirely 
blocked off from all sight of Chini valley. A huge pasture-ground ran up fan- 
shaped to the living snow. At its base was perhaps half an acre of flat land, on 
which stood a few soil and timber huts. Behind them — for, hill-fashion, they 
were perched on the edge of all things — the ground fell sheer two thousand 
feet to Shamlegh midden, where never yet man has set foot. 

The men made no motion to divide the plunder till they had seen the lama 
bedded down in the best room of the place, with Kim shampooing his feet, 
Mohammedan fashion. 

‘We will send food,’ said the Ao-chung man, ‘and the red-topped kilta. By 
dawn there will be none to give evidence, one way or the other. If anything is not 
needed in the kilta — see here!’ 

He pointed through the window — opening into space that was filled with 
moonlight reflected from the snow — and threw out an empty whisky-bottle. 

‘No need to listen for the fall. This is the world’s end,’ he said, and swung off. 
The lama looked forth, a hand on either sill, with eyes that shone like yellow 
opals. From the enormous pit before him white peaks lifted themselves yearning 
to the moonlight. The rest was as the darkness of interstellar space. 

‘These,’ he said slowly, ‘are indeed my Hills. Thus should a man abide, 
perched above the world, separated from delights, considering vast matters.’ 

“Yes; if he has a chela to prepare tea for him, and to fold a blanket for his 
head, and to chase out calving cows.’ 

A smoky lamp burned in a niche, but the full moonlight beat it down; and by 
the mixed light, stooping above the food-bag and cups, Kim moved like a tall 
ghost. 


‘Ai! But now I have let the blood cool my head still beats and drums, and 
there is a cord round the back of my neck.’ 

‘No wonder. It was a strong blow. May he who dealt it — ’ 

‘But for my own passions there would have been no evil.’ 

‘What evil? Thou hast saved the Sahibs from death they deserved a hundred 
times.’ 

‘The lesson is not well learnt, chela.’ The lama came to rest on a folded 
blanket, as Kim went forward with his evening routine. “The blow was but a 
shadow upon a shadow. Evil in itself — my legs weary apace these latter days! 
— it met evil in me — anger, rage, and a lust to return evil. These wrought in 
my blood, woke tumult in my stomach, and dazzled my ears.’ Here he drank 
scalding block-tea ceremonially, taking the hot cup from Kim’s hand. ‘Had I 
been passionless, the evil blow would have done only bodily evil — a scar, ora 
bruise — which is illusion. But my mind was not abstracted, for rushed in 
straightway a lust to let the Spiti men kill. In fighting that lust, my soul was torn 
and wrenched beyond a thousand blows. Not till I had repeated the Blessings (he 
meant the Buddhist Beatitudes) did I achieve calm. But the evil planted in me by 
that moment’s carelessness works out to its end. Just is the Wheel, swerving not 
a hair! Learn the lesson, chela.’ 

‘Tt is too high for me,’ Kim muttered. ‘I am still all shaken. I am glad I hurt the 
man.’ 

‘T felt that sleeping upon thy knees, in the wood below. It disquieted me in my 
dreams — the evil in thy soul working through to mine. Yet on the other hand’ 
— he loosed his rosary — ’I have acquired merit by saving two lives — the 
lives of those that wronged me. Now I must see into the Cause of Things. The 
boat of my soul staggers.’ 

‘Sleep, and be strong. That is wisest.’ 

‘I meditate: there is a need greater than thou knowest.’ 

Till the dawn, hour after hour, as the moonlight paled on the high peaks, and 
that which had been belted blackness on the sides of the far hills showed as 
tender green forest, the lama stared fixedly at the wall. From time to time he 
groaned. Outside the barred door, where discomfited kine came to ask for their 
old stable, Shamlegh and the coolies gave itself up to plunder and riotous living. 
The Ao-chung man was their leader, and once they had opened the Sahibs’ 
tinned foods and found that they were very good they dared not turn back. 
Shamlegh kitchen-midden took the dunnage. 

When Kim, after a night of bad dreams, stole forth to brush his teeth in the 
morning chill, a fair-coloured woman with turquoise-studded headgear drew him 
aside. 


‘The others have gone. They left thee this kilta as the promise was. I do not 
love Sahibs, but thou wilt make us a charm in return for it. We do not wish little 
Shamlegh to get a bad name on account of the — accident. I am the Woman of 
Shamlegh.’ She looked him over with bold, bright eyes, unlike the usual furtive 
glance of hillwomen. 

‘Assuredly. But it must be done in secret.’ 

She raised the heavy kilta like a toy and slung it into her own hut. 

‘Out and bar the door! Let none come near till it is finished.’ 

‘But afterwards — we may talk?’ 

Kim tilted the kilta on the floor — a cascade of Survey-instruments, books, 
diaries, letters, maps, and queerly scented, native correspondence. At the very 
bottom was an embroidered bag covering a sealed, gilded, and illuminated 
document such as one King sends to another. Kim caught his breath with delight, 
and reviewed the situation from a Sahib’s point of view. 

‘The books I do not want. Besides, they are logarithms — Survey, I suppose.’ 
He laid them aside. ‘The letters I do not understand, but Colonel Creighton will. 
They must all be kept. The maps — they draw better maps than me — of 
course. All the native letters — oho! — and particularly the murasla.’ He 
sniffed the embroidered bag. ‘That must be from Hilas or Bunar, and Hurree 
Babu spoke truth. By Jove! It is a fine haul. I wish Hurree could know. . . . The 
rest must go out of the window.’ He fingered a superb prismatic compass and the 
shiny top of a theodolite. But after all, a Sahib cannot very well steal, and the 
things might be inconvenient evidence later. He sorted out every scrap of 
manuscript, every map, and the native letters. They made one softish slab. The 
three locked ferril-backed books, with five worn pocket-books, he put aside. 

‘The letters and the murasla I must carry inside my coat and under my belt, 
and the hand-written books I must put into the food-bag. It will be very heavy. 
No. I do not think there is anything more. If there is, the coolies have thrown it 
down the khud, so thatt is all right. Now you go too.’ He repacked the kilta with 
all he meant to lose, and hove it up on to the window-sill. A thousand feet below 
lay a long, lazy, round-shouldered bank of mist, as yet untouched by the morning 
sun. A thousand feet below that was an hundred-year-old pine-forest. He could 
see the green tops looking like a bed of moss when a wind-eddy thinned the 
cloud. 

‘No! I don’t think any one will go after you!’ 

The wheeling basket vomited its contents as it dropped. The theodolite hit a 
jutting cliff-ledge and exploded like a shell; the books, inkstand, paint-boxes, 
compasses, and rulers showed for a few seconds like a swarm of bees. Then they 
vanished; and, though Kim, hanging half out of window, strained his young ears, 


never a sound came up from the gulf. 

‘Five hundred — a thousand rupees could not buy them,’ he thought 
sorrowfully. ‘It was verree wasteful, but I have all their other stuff — 
everything they did — I hope. Now how the deuce am I to tell Hurree Babu, 
and whatt the deuce am I to do? And my old man is sick. I must tie up the letters 
in oilcloth. That is something to do first — else they will get all sweated... . 
And I am all alone!’ He bound them into a neat packet, swedging down the stiff, 
sticky oilcloth at the corners, for his roving life had made him as methodical as 
an old hunter in matters of the road. Then with double care he packed away the 
books at the bottom of the food-bag. 

The woman rapped at the door. 

‘But thou hast made no charm,’ she said, looking about. 

‘There is no need.’ Kim had completely overlooked the necessity for a little 
patter-talk. The woman laughed at his confusion irreverently. 

‘None — for thee. Thou canst cast a spell by the mere winking of an eye. But 
think of us poor people when thou art gone! They were all too drunk last night to 
hear a woman. Thou art not drunk?’ 

‘I am a priest.’ Kim had recovered himself, and, the woman being aught but 
unlovely, thought best to stand on his office. 

‘T warned them that the Sahibs will be angry and will make an inquisition and 
a report to the Rajah. There is also the Babu with them. Clerks have long 
tongues.’ 

‘Is that all thy trouble?’ The plan rose fully formed in Kim’s mind, and he 
smiled ravishingly. 

‘Not all,’ quoth the woman, putting out a hard brown hand all covered with 
turquoises set in silver. 

‘T can finish that in a breath,’ he went on quickly. ‘The Babu is the very hakim 
(thou hast heard of him?) who was wandering among the hills by Ziglaur. I know 
him.’ 

‘He will tell for the sake of a reward. Sahibs cannot distinguish one hillman 
from another, but Babus have eyes for men — and women.’ 

‘Carry a word to him from me.’ 

‘There is nothing I would not do for thee.’ 

He accepted the compliment calmly, as men must in lands where women make 
the love, tore a leaf from a note-book, and with a patent indelible pencil wrote in 
gross Shikast — the script that bad little boys use when they write dirt on walls: 
‘I have everything that they have written: their pictures of the country, and many 
letters. Especially the murasla. Tell me what to do. I am at Shamlegh-under-the- 
Snow. The old man is sick.’ 


‘Take this to him. It will altogether shut his mouth. He cannot have gone far.’ 

‘Indeed no. They are still in the forest across the spur. Our children went to 
watch them when the light came, and have cried the news as they moved.’ 

Kim looked his astonishment; but from the edge of the sheep-pasture floated a 
shrill, kite-like trill. A child tending cattle had picked it up from a brother or 
sister on the far side of the slope that commanded Chini valley. 

‘My husbands are also out there gathering wood.’ She drew a handful of 
walnuts from her bosom, split one neatly, and began to eat. Kim affected blank 
ignorance. 

‘Dost thou not know the meaning of the walnut — priest?’ she said coyly, 
and handed him the half-shells. 

‘Well thought of.’ He slipped the piece of paper between them quickly. ‘Hast 
thou a little wax to close them on this letter?’ 

The woman sighed aloud, and Kim relented. 

‘There is no payment till service has been rendered. Carry this to the Babu, 
and say it was sent by the Son of the Charm.’ 

‘Ai! Truly! Truly! By a magician — who is like a Sahib.’ 

‘Nay, Son of the Charm: and ask if there be any answer.’ 


‘But if he offer a rudeness? I — I am afraid.’ 

Kim laughed. ‘He is, I have no doubt, very tired and very hungry. The Hills 
make cold bedfellows. Hai, my’ — it was on the tip of his tongue to say 
Mother, but he turned it to Sister — ’thou art a wise and witty woman. By this 


time all the villages know what has befallen the Sahibs — eh?’ 

‘True. News was at Ziglaur by midnight, and by to-morrow should be at 
Kotgarh. The villages are both afraid and angry.’ 

‘No need. Tell the villages to feed the Sahibs and pass them on, in peace. We 
must get them quietly away from our valleys. To steal is one thing — to kill 
another. The Babu will understand, and there will be no after-complaints. Be 
swift. I must tend my master when he wakes.’ 

‘So be it. After service — thou hast said? — comes the reward. I am the 
Woman of Shamlegh, and I hold from the Rajah. I am no common bearer of 
babes. Shamlegh is thine: hoof and horn and hide, milk and butter. Take or 
leave.’ 

She turned resolutely uphill, her silver necklaces clicking on her broad breast, 
to meet the morning sun fifteen hundred feet above them. This time Kim thought 
in the vernacular as he waxed down the oilskin edges of the packets. 

‘How can a man follow the Way or the Great Game when he is eternally 
pestered by women? There was that girl at Akrola by the Ford; and there was the 
scullion’s wife behind the dovecot — not counting the others — and now 


comes this one! When I was a child it was well enough, but now I am a man and 
they will not regard me as a man. Walnuts indeed! Ho! ho! It is almonds in the 
Plains!’ 

He went out to levy on the village — not with a begging-bowl, which might 
do for down-country, but in the manner of a prince. Shamlegh’s summer 
population is only three families — four women and eight or nine men. They 
were all full of tinned meats and mixed drinks, from ammoniated quinine to 
white vodka, for they had taken their full share in the overnight loot. The neat 
Continental tents had been cut up and shared long ago, and there were patent 
aluminum saucepans abroad. 

But they considered the lama’s presence a perfect safeguard against all 
consequences, and impenitently brought Kim of their best — even to a drink of 
chang — the barley-beer that comes from Ladakh-way. Then they thawed out 
in the sun, and sat with their legs hanging over infinite abysses, chattering, 
laughing, and smoking. They judged India and its Government solely from their 
experience of wandering Sahibs who had employed them or their friends as 
shikarris. Kim heard tales of shots missed upon ibex, serow, or markhor, by 
Sahibs twenty years in their graves — every detail lighted from behind like 
twigs on tree-tops seen against lightning. They told him of their little diseases, 
and, more important, the diseases of their tiny, sure-footed cattle; of trips as far 
as Kotgarh, where the strange missionaries live, and beyond even to marvellous 
Simla, where the streets are paved with silver, and any one, look you, can get 
service with the Sahibs, who ride about in two-wheeled carts and spend money 
with a spade. Presently, grave and aloof, walking very heavily, the lama joined 
himself to the chatter under the eaves, and they gave him great room. The thin 
air refreshed him, and he sat on the edge of precipices with the best of them, and, 
when talk languished, flung pebbles into the void. Thirty miles away, as the 
eagle flies, lay the next range, seamed and channelled and pitted with little 
patches of brush — forests, each a day’s dark march. Behind the village, 
Shamlegh hill itself cut off all view to southward. It was like sitting in a 
swallow’s nest under the eaves of the roof of the world. 

From time to time the lama stretched out his hand, and with a little, low- 
voiced prompting would point out the road to Spiti and north across the 
Parungla. 

‘Beyond, where the hills lie thickest, lies De-ch’en’ (he meant Han-le), ‘the 
great Monastery. s’Tag-stanras-ch’en built it, and of him there runs this tale.’ 
Whereupon he told it: a fantastic piled narrative of bewitchment and miracles 
that set Shamlegh agasping. Turning west a little, he speered for the green hills 
of Kulu, and sought Kailung under the glaciers. ‘For thither came I in the old, 


old days. From Leh I came; over the Baralachi.’ 

“Yes, yes; we know it,’ said the far-faring people of Shamlegh. 

‘And I slept two nights with the priests of Kailung. These are the hills of my 
delight! Shadows blessed above all other shadows! There my eyes opened on 
this world; there my eyes were opened to this world; there I found 
Enlightenment; and there I girt my loins for my Search. Out of the Hills I came 
— the high Hills and the strong winds. Oh, just is the Wheel!’ He blessed them 
in detail — the great glaciers, the naked rocks, the piled moraines and tumbled 
shale; dry upland, hidden salt-lake, age-old timber and fruitful water-shot valley 
one after the other, as a dying man blesses his folk, and Kim marvelled at his 
passion. 

“Yes — yes. There is no place like our Hills,’ said the people of Shamlegh. 
And they fell to wondering how a man could live in the hot terrible Plains where 
the cattle run as big as elephants, unfit to plough on a hillside; where village 
touches village, they had heard, for a hundred miles; where folk went about 
stealing in gangs, and what the robbers spared the Police carried utterly away. 

So the still forenoon wore through, and at the end of it Kim’s messenger 
dropped from the steep pasture as unbreathed as when she had set out. 

‘I sent a word to the hakim,’ Kim explained, while she made reverence. 

‘He joined himself to the idolaters? Nay, I remember he did a healing upon 
one of them. He has acquired merit, though the healed employed his strength for 
evil. Just is the Wheel! What of the hakim?’ 

‘I feared that thou hadst been bruised and — and I knew he was wise.’ Kim 
took the waxed walnut-shell and read in English on the back of his note: ‘Your 
favour received. Cannot get away from present company at present, but shall 
take them into Simla. After which, hope to rejoin you. Inexpedient to follow 
angry gentlemen. Return by same road you came, and will overtake. Highly 
gratified about correspondence due to my forethought.’ ‘He says, Holy One, that 
he will escape from the idolaters, and will return to us. Shall we wait awhile at 
Shamlegh, then?’ 

The lama looked long and lovingly upon the hills and shook his head. 

‘That may not be, chela. From my bones outward I do desire it, but it is 
forbidden. I have seen the Cause of Things.’ 

‘Why? When the Hills give thee back thy strength day by day? Remember we 
were weak and fainting down below there in the Doon.’ 

‘I became strong to do evil and to forget. A brawler and a swashbuckler upon 
the hillsides was I.’ Kim bit back a smile. ‘Just and perfect is the Wheel, 
swerving not a hair. When I was aman — a long time ago — I did pilgrimage 
to Guru Ch’wan among the poplars’ (he pointed Bhotanwards), ‘where they keep 


the Sacred Horse.’ 

‘Quiet, be quiet!’ said Shamlegh, all arow. ‘He speaks of Jam-lin-nin-k’or, the 
Horse That Can Go Round The World In a Day.’ 

‘I speak to my chela only,’ said the lama, in gentle reproof, and they scattered 
like frost on south eaves of a morning. ‘I did not seek truth in those days, but the 
talk of doctrine. All illusion! I drank the beer and ate the bread of Guru Ch’ wan. 
Next day one said: “We go out to fight Sangor Gutok down the valley to 
discover (mark again how Lust is tied to Anger!) which abbot shall bear rule in 
the valley, and take the profit of the prayers they print at Sangor Gutok.” I went, 
and we fought a day.’ 

‘But how, Holy One?’ 

‘With our long pencases as I could have shown. . . . I say, we fought under the 
poplars, both abbots and all the monks, and one laid open my forehead to the 
bone. See!’ He tilted back his cap and showed a puckered silvery scar. ‘Just and 
perfect is the Wheel! Yesterday the scar itched, and after fifty years I recalled 
how it was dealt and the face of him who dealt it; dwelling a little in illusion. 
Followed that which thou didst see — strife and stupidity. Just is the Wheel! 
The idolater’s blow fell upon the scar. Then I was shaken in my soul: my soul 
was darkened, and the boat of my soul rocked upon the waters of illusion. Not 
till I came to Shamlegh could I meditate upon the Cause of Things, or trace the 
running grass-roots of Evil. I strove all the long night.’ 

‘But, Holy One, thou art innocent of all evil. May I be thy sacrifice!’ 

Kim was genuinely distressed at the old man’s sorrow, and Mahbub Ali’s 
phrase slipped out unawares. 

‘In the dawn,’ he went on more gravely, ready rosary clicking between the 
slow sentences, ‘came enlightenment. It is here... . I am an old man... hill- 
bred, hill-fed, never to sit down among my Hills. Three years I travelled through 
Hind, but — can earth be stronger than Mother Earth? My stupid body yearned 
to the Hills and the snow of the Hills, from below there. I said, and it is true, my 
Search is sure. So, at the Kulu woman’s house I turned hillward, over-persuaded 
by myself. There is no blame to the hakim. He — following Desire — foretold 
that the Hills would make me strong. They strengthened me to do evil, to forget 
my Search. I delighted in life and the lust of life. I desired strong slopes to climb. 
I cast about to find them. I measured the strength of my body, which is evil, 
against the high hills. I made a mock of thee when thy breath came short under 
Jamnotri. I jested when thou wouldst not face the snow of the pass.’ 

‘But what harm? I was afraid. It was just. I am not a hillman; and I loved thee 
for thy new strength.’ 

‘More than once I remember,’ he rested his cheek dolefully on his hand, ‘I 


sought thy praise and the hakim’s for the mere strength of my legs. Thus evil 
followed evil till the cup was full. Just is the Wheel! All Hind for three years did 


me all honour. From the Fountain of Wisdom in the Wonder House to’ — he 
smiled — ’a little child playing by a big gun — the world prepared my road. 
And why?’ 


‘Because we loved thee. It is only the fever of the blow. I myself am still sick 
and shaken.’ 

‘No! It was because I was upon the Way — tuned as are sinen (cymbals) to 
the purpose of the Law. I departed from that ordinance. The tune was broken: 
followed the punishment. In my own Hills, on the edge of my own country, in 
the very place of my evil desire, comes the buffet — here!’ (He touched his 
brow.) ‘As a novice is beaten when he misplaces the cups, so am I beaten, who 
was Abbot of Suchzen. No word, look you, but a blow, chela.’ 

‘But the Sahibs did not know thee, Holy One?’ 

“We were well matched. Ignorance and Lust met Ignorance and Lust upon the 
road, and they begat Anger. The blow was a sign to me, who am no better than a 
strayed yak, that my place is not here. Who can read the Cause of an act is half- 
way to Freedom! “Back to the path,” says the Blow. “The Hills are not for thee. 
Thou canst not choose Freedom and go in bondage to the delight of life.”* 

‘If we had never met that thrice-cursed Russian!’ 

‘Our Lord Himself cannot make the Wheel swing backward. And for my 
merit that I had acquired I gain yet another sign.’ He put his hand in his bosom, 
and drew forth the Wheel of Life. ‘Look! I considered this after I had meditated. 
There remains untorn by the idolater no more than the breadth of my finger- 
nail.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘So much, then, is the span of my life in this body. I have served the Wheel all 
my days. Now the Wheel serves me. But for the merit I have acquired in guiding 
thee upon the Way, there would have been added to me yet another life ere I had 
found my River. Is it plain, chela?’ 

Kim stared at the brutally disfigured chart. From left to right diagonally the 


rent ran — from the Eleventh House where Desire gives birth to the Child (as it 
is drawn by Tibetans) — across the human and animal worlds, to the Fifth 
House — the empty House of the Senses. The logic was unanswerable. 


‘Before our Lord won enlightenment,’ the lama folded all away with 
reverence, ‘He was tempted. I too have been tempted, but it is finished. The 
Arrow fell in the Plains — not in the Hills. Therefore, what make we here?’ 

‘Shall we at least wait for the hakim?’ 

‘I know how long I live in this body. What can a hakim do?’ 


‘But thou art all sick and shaken. Thou canst not walk.’ 

‘How can I be sick if I see Freedom?’ He rose unsteadily to his feet. 

‘Then I must get food from the village. Oh, the weary Road!’ Kim felt that he 
too needed rest. 

‘That is lawful. Let us eat and go. The Arrow fell in Plains . . . but I yielded to 
Desire. Make ready, chela.’ 

Kim turned to the woman with the turquoise headgear who had been idly 
pitching pebbles over the cliff. She smiled very kindly. 

‘T found him like a strayed buffalo in a corn-field — the Babu; snorting and 
sneezing with cold. He was so hungry that he forgot his dignity and gave me 
sweet words. The Sahibs have nothing.’ She flung out an empty palm. ‘One is 
very sick about the stomach. Thy work?’ 

Kim nodded, with a bright eye. 

‘I spoke to the Bengali first — and to the people of a nearby village after. 
The Sahibs will be given food as they need it — nor will the people ask money. 
The plunder is already distributed. That Babu makes lying speeches to the 
Sahibs. Why does he not leave them?’ 

‘Out of the greatness of his heart.’ 

“Was never a Bengali yet had one bigger than a dried walnut. But it is no 
matter. . . . Now as to walnuts. After service comes reward. I have said the 
village is thine.’ 

‘It is my loss,’ Kim began. ‘Even now I had planned desirable things in my 
heart which’ — there is no need to go through the compliments proper to these 
occasions. He sighed deeply . . . ‘But my master, led by a vision — ’ 

“Huh! What can old eyes see except a full begging-bowl?’ 

< — turns from this village to the Plains again.’ 

‘Bid him stay.’ 

Kim shook his head. ‘I know my Holy One, and his rage if he be crossed,’ he 
replied impressively. ‘His curses shake the Hills.’ 

‘Pity they did not save him from a broken head! I heard that thou wast the 
tiger-hearted one who smote the Sahib. Let him dream a little longer. Stay!’ 

‘Hillwoman,’ said Kim, with austerity that could not harden the outlines of his 
young oval face, ‘these matters are too high for thee.’ 

‘The Gods be good to us! Since when have men and women been other than 
men and women?’ 

‘A priest is a priest. He says he will go upon this hour. I am his chela, and I go 
with him. We need food for the Road. He is an honoured guest in all the villages, 
but’ — he broke into a pure boyish grin — ’the food here is good. Give me 
some.’ 


‘What if I do not give it thee? I am the woman of this village.’ 

‘Then I curse thee — a little — not greatly, but enough to remember.’ He 
could not help smiling. 

‘Thou hast cursed me already by the down-dropped eyelash and the uplifted 
chin. Curses? What should I care for mere words?’ She clenched her hands upon 
her bosom. . . . ‘But I would not have thee to go in anger, thinking hardly of me 
— a gatherer of cow-dung and grass at Shamlegh, but still a woman of 
substance.’ 

‘T think nothing,’ said Kim, ‘but that I am grieved to go, for I am very tired, 
and that we need food. Here is the bag.’ 

The woman snatched it angrily. ‘I was foolish,’ said she. ‘Who is thy woman 
in the Plains? Fair or black? I was fair once. Laughest thou? Once, long ago, if 
thou canst believe, a Sahib looked on me with favour. Once, long ago, I wore 
European clothes at the Mission-house yonder.’ She pointed towards Kotgarh. 
‘Once, long ago, I was Ker-lis-ti-an and spoke English — as the Sahibs speak 
it. Yes. My Sahib said he would return and wed me — yes, wed me. He went 
away — I had nursed him when he was sick — but he never returned. Then I 
saw that the Gods of the Kerlistians lied, and I went back to my own people. . . . 
I have never set eyes on a Sahib since. (Do not laugh at me. The fit is past, little 
priestling.) Thy face and thy walk and thy fashion of speech put me in mind of 
my Sahib, though thou art only a wandering mendicant to whom I give a dole. 
Curse me? Thou canst neither curse nor bless!’ She set her hands on her hips and 
laughed bitterly. ‘Thy Gods are lies; thy works are lies; thy words are lies. There 
are no Gods under all the heavens. I know it. .. . But for a while I thought it was 
my Sahib come back, and he was my God. Yes, once I made music on a pianno 
in the Mission-house at Kotgarh. Now I give alms to priests who are heatthen.’ 
She wound up with the English word, and tied the mouth of the brimming bag. 

‘I wait for thee, chela,’ said the lama, leaning against the door-post. 

The woman swept the tall figure with her eyes. ‘He walk? He cannot cover 
half a mile. Whither would old bones go?’ 

At this Kim, already perplexed by the lama’s collapse, and foreseeing the 
weight of the bag, fairly lost his temper. 

‘What is it to thee, woman of ill-omen, where he goes?’ 

‘Nothing — but something to thee, priest with a Sahib’s face. Wilt thou carry 
him on thy shoulders?’ 

‘I go to the Plains. None must hinder my return. I have wrestled with my soul 
till I am strengthless. The stupid body is spent, and we are far from the Plains.’ 

‘Behold!’ she said simply, and drew aside to let Kim see his own utter 
helplessness. ‘Curse me. May be it will give him strength. Make a charm! Call 


on thy great God. Thou art a priest.’ She turned away. 

The lama had squatted limply, still holding by the door-post. One cannot strike 
down an old man that he recovers again like a boy in a night. Weakness bowed 
him to the earth, but his eyes that hung on Kim were alive and imploring. 

‘It is all well,’ said Kim. ‘It is the thin air that weakens thee. In a little while 
we go! It is the mountain-sickness. I too am a little sick at stomach,’ . . . and he 
knelt and comforted with such poor words as came first to his lips. Then the 
woman returned, more erect than ever. 

‘Thy Gods useless, heh? Try mine. I am the Woman of Shamlegh.’ She hailed 
hoarsely, and there came out of a cow-pen her two husbands and three others 
with a dooli, the rude native litter of the Hills, that they use for carrying the sick 
and for visits of state. “These cattle,’ she did not condescend to look at them, ‘are 
thine for so long as thou shalt need.’ 

‘But we will not go Simla-way. We will not go near the Sahibs,’ cried the first 
husband. 

‘They will not run away as the others did, nor will they steal baggage. Two I 
know for weaklings. Stand to the rear-pole, Sonoo and Taree.’ They obeyed 
swiftly. ‘Lower now, and lift in that holy man. I will see to the village and your 
virtuous wives till ye return.’ 

‘When will that be?’ 

‘Ask the priests. Do not pester me. Lay the food-bag at the foot, it balances 
better so.’ 

‘Oh, Holy One, thy Hills are kinder than our Plains!’ cried Kim, relieved, as 
the lama tottered to the litter. ‘It is a very king’s bed — a place of honour and 
ease. And we owe it to — ’ 

‘A woman of ill-omen. I need thy blessings as much as I do thy curses. It is 
my order and none of thine. Lift and away! Here! Hast thou money for the 
road?’ 

She beckoned Kim to her hut, and stooped above a battered English cash-box 
under her cot. 

‘I do not need anything,’ said Kim, angered where he should have been 
grateful. ‘I am already rudely loaded with favours.’ 

She looked up with a curious smile and laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘At least, 
thank me. I am foul-faced and a hillwoman, but, as thy talk goes, I have acquired 
merit. Shall I show thee how the Sahibs render thanks?’ and her hard eyes 
softened. 

‘I am but a wandering priest,’ said Kim, his eyes lighting in answer. ‘Thou 
needest neither my blessings nor my curses.’ 

‘Nay. But for one little moment — thou canst overtake the dooli in ten 


strides — if thou wast a Sahib, shall I show thee what thou wouldst do?’ 

‘How if I guess, though?’ said Kim, and putting his arm round her waist, he 
kissed her on the cheek, adding in English: ‘Thank you verree much, my dear.’ 

Kissing is practically unknown among Asiatics, which may have been the 
reason that she leaned back with wide-open eyes and a face of panic. 

‘Next time,’ Kim went on, ‘you must not be so sure of your heatthen priests. 
Now I say good-bye.’ He held out his hand English-fashion. She took it 
mechanically. ‘Good-bye, my dear.’ 

‘Good-bye, and — and’ — she was remembering her English words one by 
one — ’you will come back again? Good-bye, and — thee God bless you.’ 

Half an hour later, as the creaking litter jolted up the hill path that leads south- 
easterly from Shamlegh, Kim saw a tiny figure at the hut door waving a white 
rag. 

‘She has acquired merit beyond all others,’ said the lama. ‘For to set a man 
upon the way to Freedom is half as great as though she had herself found it.’ 

‘Umm,’ said Kim thoughtfully, considering the past. ‘It may be that I have 
acquired merit also. ... At least she did not treat me like a child.’ He hitched the 
front of his robe, where lay the slab of documents and maps, restowed the 
precious food-bag at the lama’s feet, laid his hand on the litter edge, and buckled 
down to the slow pace of the grunting husbands. 

‘These also acquire merit,’ said the lama, after three miles. 

‘More than that, they shall be paid in silver,’ quoth Kim. The Woman of 
Shamlegh had given it to him; and it was only fair, he argued, that her men 
should earn it back again. 


CHAPTER XV 


Pd not give room for an Emperor — 

Pd hold my road for a King. 

To the Triple Crown I’d not bow down — 

But this is a different thing! 

PIl not fight with the Powers of Air — 

Sentries pass him through! 

Drawbridge let fall — He’s the Lord of us all — 
The Dreamer whose dream came true! 

‘The Siege of the Fairies.’ 


TWO hundred miles north of Chini, on the blue shale of Ladakh, lies Yankling 
Sahib, the merry-minded man, spy-glassing wrathfully across the ridges for 
some sign of his pet tracker — aman from Ao-chung. But that renegade, with a 
new Mannlicher rifle and two hundred cartridges, is elsewhere, shooting musk- 
deer for the market, and Yankling Sahib will learn next season how very ill he 
has been. 

Up the valleys of Bushahr — the far-beholding eagles of the Himalayas 
swerve at his new blue-and-white gored umbrella — hurries a Bengali, once fat 
and well-looking, now lean and weather-worn. He has received the thanks of two 
foreigners of distinction, piloted not unskillfully to Mashobra tunnel which leads 
to the great and gay capital of India. It was not his fault that, blanketed by wet 
mists, he conveyed them past the telegraph-station and European colony of 
Kotgarh. It was not his fault, but that of the Gods, of whom he discoursed so 
engagingly, that he led them into the borders of Nahan, where the Rajah of that 
state mistook them for deserting British soldiery. Hurree Babu explained the 
greatness and glory, in their own country, of his companions, till the drowsy 
kinglet smiled. He explained it to every one who asked — many times — 
aloud — variously. He begged food, arranged accommodation, proved a skilful 
leech for an injury of the groin — sucha blow as one may receive rolling down 
a rock-covered hillside in the dark — and in all things indispensable. The 
reason of his friendliness did him credit. With millions of fellow-serfs, he had 
learned to look upon Russia as the great deliverer from the North. He was a 
fearful man. He had been afraid that he could not save his illustrious employers 
from the anger of an excited peasantry. He himself would just as lief hit a holy 
man as not, but. .. . He was deeply grateful and sincerely rejoiced that he had 
done his ‘little possible’ towards bringing their venture to — barring the lost 


baggage — a successful issue. He had forgotten the blows; denied that any 
blows had been dealt that unseemly first night under the pines. He asked neither 
pension nor retaining fee, but, if they deemed him worthy, would they write him 
a testimonial? It might be useful to him later, if others, their friends, came over 
the Passes. He begged them to remember him in their future greatnesses, for he 
‘opined subtly’ that he, even he, Mohendro Lal Dutt, M. A. of Calcutta, had 
‘done the state some service.’ 

They gave him a certificate praising his courtesy, helpfulness, and unerring 
skill as a guide. He put it in his waist-belt and sobbed with emotion; they had 
endured so many dangers together. He led them at high noon along crowded 
Simla Mall to the Alliance Bank of Simla, where they wished to establish their 
identity. Thence he vanished like a dawn-cloud on Jakko. 

Behold him, too fine drawn to sweat, too pressed to vaunt the drugs in his 
little brass-bound box, ascending Shamlegh slope, a just man made perfect. 
Watch him, all Babudom laid aside, smoking at noon on a cot, while a woman 
with turquoise-studded head-gear points south-easterly across the bare grass. 
Litters, she says, do not travel as fast as single men, but his birds should now be 
in the Plains. The holy man would not stay though Lispeth pressed him. The 
Babu groans heavily, girds up his huge loins, and is off again. He does not care 
to travel after dusk; but his days’ marches — there is none to enter them in a 
book — would astonish folk who mock at his race. Kindly villagers, 
remembering the Dacca drug-vendor of two months ago, give him shelter against 
evil spirits of the wood. He dreams of Bengali Gods, University text-books of 
education, and the Royal Society, London, England. Next dawn the bobbing 
blue-and-white umbrella goes forward. 

On the edge of the Doon, Mussoorie well behind them and the Plains spread 
out in golden dust before, rests a worn litter in which — all the Hills know it 
— lies a sick lama who seeks a River for his healing. Villages have almost come 
to blows over the honour of bearing it, for not only has the lama given them 
blessings, but his disciple good money — full one-third Sahibs’ prices. Twelve 
miles a day has the dooli travelled, as the greasy, rubbed pole-ends show, and by 
roads that few Sahibs use. Over the Nilang Pass in storm when the driven snow- 
dust filled every fold of the impassive lama’s drapery; between the black horns 
of Raieng where they heard the whistle of the wild goats through the clouds; 
pitching and strained on the shale below; hard-held between shoulder and 
clenched jaw when they rounded the hideous curves of the Cut Road under 
Bhagirati; swinging and creaking to the steady jog-trot of the descent into the 
Valley of the Waters; pressed along the steamy levels of that locked valley; up, 
up and out again, to meet the roaring gusts off Kedarnath; set down of mid-days 


in the dun gloom of kindly oak-forests; passed from village to village in dawn- 
chill, when even devotees may be forgiven for swearing at impatient holy men; 
or by torchlight, when the least fearful think of ghosts — the dooli has reached 
her last stage. The little hill-folk sweat in the modified heat of the lower 
Sewaliks, and gather round the priests for their blessing and their wage. 

“Ye have acquired merit,’ says the lama. ‘Merit greater than your knowing. 
And ye will return to the Hills,’ he sighs. 

‘Surely. The high hills as soon as may be.’ The bearer rubs his shoulder, drinks 


water, spits it out again, and readjusts his grass sandal. Kim — his face is 
drawn and tired — pays very small silver from his belt, heaves out the food- 
bag, crams an oilskin packet — they are holy writings — into his bosom, and 


helps the lama to his feet. The peace has come again into the old man’s eyes, and 
he does not look for the hills to fall down and crush him as he did that terrible 
night when they were delayed by the flooded river. 

The men pick up the dooli and swing out of sight between the scrub clumps. 

The lama raises a hand toward the rampart of the Himalayas. ‘Not with you, O 
blessed among all hills, fell the Arrow of Our Lord! And never shall I breathe 
your air again!’ 

‘But thou art ten times the stronger man in this good air,’ says Kim, for to his 
wearied soul appeal the well-cropped, kindly plains. ‘Here, or hereabouts, fell 
the Arrow, yes. We will go very softly, perhaps a kos a day, for the Search is 
sure. But the bag weighs heavy.’ 

‘Ay, our Search is sure. I have come out of great temptation.’ 


It was never more than a couple of miles a day now, and Kim’s shoulders bore 
all the weight of it — the burden of an old man, the burden of the heavy food- 
bag with the locked books, the load of the writings on his heart, and the details 
of the daily routine. He begged in the dawn, set blankets for the lama’s 
meditation, held the weary head on his lap through the noon-day heats, fanning 
away the flies till his wrist ached, begged again in the evenings, and rubbed the 
lama’s feet, who rewarded him with promise of Freedom — to-day, to-morrow, 
or, at furthest, the next day. 

‘Never was such a chela. I doubt at times whether Ananda more faithfully 
nursed Our Lord. And thou art a Sahib? When I was aman — a long time ago 
— I forgot that. Now I look upon thee often, and every time I remember that 
thou art a Sahib. It is strange.’ 

‘Thou hast said there is neither black nor white. Why plague me with this talk, 
Holy One? Let me rub the other foot. It vexes me. I am not a Sahib. I am thy 
chela, and my head is heavy on my shoulders.’ 


‘Patience a little! We reach Freedom together. Then thou and I, upon the far 
bank of the River, will look back upon our lives as in the Hills we saw our days’ 
marches laid out behind us. Perhaps I was once a Sahib.’ 

“Was never a Sahib like thee, I swear it.’ 

‘I am certain the Keeper of the Images in the Wonder House was in past life a 
very wise abbot. But even his spectacles do not make my eyes see. There fall 
shadows when I would look steadily. No matter — we know the tricks of the 
poor stupid carcass — shadow changing to another shadow. I am bound by the 
illusion of Time and Space. How far came we to-day in the flesh?’ 

‘Perhaps half a kos.’ Three-quarters of a mile, and it was a weary march. 

‘Half a kos. Ha! I went ten thousand thousand in the spirit. How we are all 
lapped and swathed and swaddled in these senseless things.’ He looked at his 
thin blue-veined hand that found the beads so heavy. ‘Chela, hast thou never a 
wish to leave me?’ 

Kim thought of the oilskin packet and the books in the food-bag. If some one 
duly authorised would only take delivery of them the Great Game might play 
itself for aught he then cared. He was tired and hot in his head, and a cough that 
came from the stomach worried him. 

‘No,’ he said almost sternly. ‘I am not a dog or a snake to bite when I have 
learned to love.’ 

‘Thou art too tender for me.’ 

‘Not that either. I have moved in one matter without consulting thee. I have 
sent a message to the Kulu woman by that woman who gave us the goat’s milk 
this morn, saying that thou wast a little feeble and would need a litter. I beat 
myself in my mind that I did not do it when we entered the Doon. We stay in this 
place till the litter returns.’ 

‘I am content. She is a woman with a heart of gold, as thou sayest, but a 
talker — something of a talker.’ 

‘She will not weary thee. I have looked to that also. Holy One, my heart is 
very heavy for my many carelessnesses towards thee.’ An hysterical catch rose 
in his throat. ‘I have walked thee too far; I have not picked good food always for 
thee; I have not considered the heat; I have talked to people on the road and left 
thee alone. ... I have — I have... Hai mai! But I love thee. . . and it is all too 
late... . I was a child. . . . Oh why was I not a man! . . > Overborne by strain, 
fatigue, and the weight beyond his years, Kim broke down and sobbed at the 
lama’s feet. 

‘What a to-do is here,’ said the old man gently. ‘Thou hast never stepped a 
hair’s breadth from the Way of Obedience. Neglect me? Child, I have lived on 
thy strength as an old tree lives on the lime of a new wall. Day by day since 


Shamlegh down, I have stolen strength from thee. Therefore, not through any sin 
of thine art thou weakened. It is the Body — the silly, stupid Body — that 
speaks now. Not the assured Soul. Be comforted! Know at least the devils that 
thou fightest. They are earth-born — children of illusion. We will go to the 
woman from Kulu. She shall acquire merit in housing us, and specially in 
tending me. Thou shalt run free till strength returns. I had forgotten the stupid 
Body. If there be any blame, I bear it. But we are too close to the Gates of 
Deliverance to weigh blame. I could praise thee, but what need? In a little — in 
a very little — we shall sit beyond all needs.’ 

And so he petted and comforted Kim with wise saws and grave texts on that 
little-understood beast, our Body, who, being but a delusion, insists on posing as 
the Soul, to the darkening of the Way, and the immense multiplication of 
unnecessary devils. 

‘Hai! hai! Let us talk of the woman from Kulu. Think you she will ask another 
charm for her grandsons? When I was a young man, a very long time ago, I was 
plagued with these vapours — and some others — and I went to an abbot — 
a very holy man and a seeker after truth, though then I knew it not. Sit up and 
listen, child of my soul! My tale was told. Said he to me, “Chela, know this. 
There are many lies in the world, and not a few liars, but there are no liars like 
our bodies, except it be the sensations of our bodies.” Considering this I was 
comforted, and of his great favour he suffered me to drink tea in his presence. 
Suffer me now to drink tea, for I am thirsty.’ 

With a laugh above his tears, Kim kissed the lama’s feet, and went about tea- 
making. 

‘Thou leanest on me in the body, Holy One, but I lean on thee for some other 
things. Dost know it?’ 

‘I have guessed maybe,’ and the lama’s eyes twinkled. ‘We must change that.’ 

So, when with scufflings and scrapings and a hot air of importance, paddled 
up nothing less than the Sahiba’s pet palanquin sent twenty miles, with that same 
grizzled old Oorya servant in charge, and when they reached the disorderly order 
of the long white rambling house behind Saharunpore, the lama took his own 
measures. 

Said the Sahiba cheerily from an upper window, after compliments: ‘What is 
the good of an old woman’s advice to an old man? I told thee — I told thee, 
Holy One, to keep an eye upon the chela. How didst thou do it? Never answer 
me! I know. He has been running among the women. Look at his eyes — 
hollow and sunk — and the Betraying Line from the nose down! He has been 
sifted out! Fie! Fie! And a priest, too!’ 

Kim looked up over-weary to smile, shaking his head in denial. 


‘Do not jest,’ said the lama. ‘That time is done. We are here upon great 
matters. A sickness of soul took me in the Hills, and him a sickness of the body. 
Since then I have lived upon his strength — eating him.’ 

‘Children together — young and old,’ she sniffed, but forbore to make any 
new jokes. ‘May this present hospitality restore ye. Hold awhile and I will come 
to gossip of the high good hills.’ 

At evening time — her son-in-law was returned, so she did not need to go on 
inspection round the farm — she won to the meat of the matter, explained low- 
voicedly by the lama. The two old heads nodded wisely together. Kim had reeled 
to aroom with a cot in it, and was dozing soddenly. The lama had forbidden him 
to set blankets or get food. 


‘I know — I know. Who but I?’ she cackled. ‘We who go down to the 
buming-ghats clutch at the hands of those coming up from the River of Life with 
full water-jars — yes, brimming water-jars. I did the boy wrong. He lent thee 


his strength? It is true that the old eat the young daily. ‘Stands now we must 
restore him.’ 

‘Thou hast many times acquired merit — ’ 

‘My merit. What is it? Old bag of bones making curries for men who do not 
ask “Who cooked this?” Now if it were stored up for my grandson — ’ 

‘He that had the belly-pain?’ 

‘To think the Holy One remembers that! I must tell his mother. It is most 
singular honour! “He that had the belly-pain” — straightway the Holy One 
remembered. She will be proud.’ 

‘My chela is to me as a son to the unenlightened.’ 

‘Say grandson, rather. Mothers have not the wisdom of our years. If a child 
cries they say the heavens are falling. Now a grandmother is far enough 
separated from the pain of bearing and the pleasure of giving the breast to 
consider whether a cry is wickedness pure or the wind. And since thou speakest 
once again of wind, when last the Holy One was here, maybe I offended in 
pressing for charms.’ 

‘Sister,’ said the lama, using that form of address a Buddhist monk may 
sometimes employ towards a nun, ‘if charms comfort thee — ’ 

‘They are better than ten thousand doctors.’ 

‘I say, if they comfort thee, I who was Abbot of Suchzen will make as many 
as thou mayest desire. I have never seen thy face — ’ 

‘That even the monkeys who steal our loquats count for a gain. Hee! hee!’ 

‘But as he who sleeps there said,’ he nodded at the shut door of the guest- 
chamber across the forecourt, ‘thou hast a heart of gold... . And he is in the 
spirit my very “grandson” to me.’ 


‘Good! I am the Holy One’s cow.’ This was pure Hinduism, but the lama 
never heeded. ‘I am old. I have borne sons in the body. Oh, once I could please 
men! Now I can cure them.’ He heard her armlets tinkle as though she bared 
arms for action. ‘I will take over the boy and dose him, and stuff him, and make 
him all whole. Hai! hai! We old people know something yet.’ 

Wherefore when Kim, aching in every bone, opened his eyes, and would go to 
the cook-house to get his master’s food, he found strong coercion about him, and 
a veiled old figure at the door, flanked by the grizzled manservant, who told him 
precisely the very things that he was on no account to do. 

‘Thou must have? Thou shalt have nothing. What? A locked box in which to 
keep holy books? Oh, that is another matter. Heavens forbid I should come 
between a priest and his prayers! It shall be brought, and thou shalt keep the 
key.’ 

They pushed the coffer under his cot, and Kim shut away Mahbub’s pistol, the 
oilskin packet of letters, and the locked books and diaries, with a groan of relief. 
For some absurd reason their weight on his shoulders was nothing to their 
weight on his poor mind. His neck ached under it of nights. 

‘Thine is a sickness uncommon in youth these days: since young folk have 
given up tending their betters. The remedy is sleep, and certain drugs,’ said the 
Sahiba; and he was glad to give himself up to the blankness that half menaced 
and half soothed him. 

She brewed drinks, in some mysterious Asiatic equivalent to the still-room 
— drenches that smelt pestilently and tasted worse. She stood over Kim till they 
went down, and inquired exhaustively after they had come up. She laid a taboo 
upon the forecourt, and enforced it by means of an armed man. It is true he was 
seventy odd, that his scabbarded sword ceased at the hilt; but he represented the 
authority of the Sahiba, and loaded wains, chattering servants, calves, dogs, 
hens, and the like, fetched a wide compass by those parts. Best of all, when the 
body was cleared, she cut out from the mass of poor relations that crowded the 
back of the buildings — household dogs, we name them — a cousin’s widow, 
skilled in what Europeans, who know nothing about it, call massage. And the 
two of them, laying him east and west, that the mysterious earth-currents which 
thrill the clay of our bodies might help and not hinder, took him to pieces all one 
long afternoon — bone by bone, muscle by muscle, ligament by ligament, and 
lastly, nerve by nerve. Kneaded to irresponsible pulp, half hypnotised by the 
perpetual flick and readjustment of the uneasy chudders that veiled their eyes, 
Kim slid ten thousand miles into slumber — thirty-six hours of it — sleep that 
soaked like rain after drought. 

Then she fed him, and the house spun to her clamour. She caused fowls to be 


slain; she sent for vegetables, and the sober, slow-thinking gardener, nigh as old 
as she, sweated for it; she took spices, and milk, and onion, with little fish from 
the brooks — anon limes for sherbets, fat quails of the pit, then chicken-livers 
upon a skewer, with sliced ginger between. 

‘I have seen something of this world,’ she said over the crowded trays, ‘and 
there are but two sorts of women in it — those who take the strength out of a 
man and those who put it back. Once I was that one, and now I am this. Nay — 
do not play the priestling with me. Mine was but a jest. If it does not hold good 


now, it will when thou takest the road again. Cousin’ — this to the poor 
relation, never wearied of extolling her patroness’s charity — ’he is getting a 
bloom on the skin of a new-curried horse. Our work is like polishing jewels to be 
thrown to a dance-girl — eh?’ 


Kim sat up and smiled. The terrible weakness had dropped from him like an 
old shoe. His tongue itched for free speech again, and but a week back the 
lightest word clogged it like ashes. The pain in his neck (he must have caught it 
from the lama) had gone with the heavy dengue-aches and the evil taste in the 
mouth. The two old women, a little, but not much, more careful about their veils 
now, clucked as merrily as the hens that had entered pecking through the open 
door. 

“Where is my Holy One?’ he demanded. 

‘Hear him! Thy Holy One is well,’ she snapped viciously. “Though that is 
none of his merit. Knew I a charm to make him wise, I’d sell my jewels and buy 
it. To refuse good food that I cooked myself — and go roving into the fields for 
two nights on an empty belly — and to tumble into a brook at the end of it — 
call you that holiness? Then, when he has nearly broken what thou hast left of 
my heart with anxiety, he tells me that he has acquired merit. Oh, how like are all 


men! No, that was not it — he tells me that he is freed from all sin. I could have 
told him that before he wetted himself all over. He is well now — this 
happened a week ago — but burn me such holiness! A babe of three would do 


better! Do not fret thyself for the Holy One. He keeps both eyes on thee when he 
is not wading our brooks.’ 

‘I do not remember to have seen him. I remember that the days and nights 
passed like bars of white and black, opening and shutting. I was not sick: I was 
only tired.’ 

‘A lethargy that comes by right some few score years later. But it is all done 
now.’ 

‘Maharanee,’ Kim began, but led by the look in her eye, changed it to the title 
of plain love — ’Mother, I owe my life to thee. How shall I make thanks? Ten 
thousand blessings upon thy house and — ”’ 


‘The house be unblessed.’ (It is impossible to give exactly the old lady’s 
word.) “Thank the Gods as a priest if thou wilt, but thank me if thou carest as a 
son. Heavens above! Have I shifted thee and lifted thee and slapped and twisted 
thy ten toes to find texts flung at my head? Somewhere a mother must have 
borne thee to break her heart. What used thou to her — son?’ 

‘I had no mother, my mother,’ said Kim. ‘She died, they tell me, when I was 
young.’ 

‘Hai mai! Then none can say I have robbed her of any right if — when thou 
takest the road again and this house is but one of a thousand used for shelter and 
forgotten, after an easy-flung blessing. No matter. I need no blessings, but — 


but — ’ She stamped her foot at the poor relation: ‘Take up the trays to the 
house. What is the good of stale food in the room, oh woman of ill-omen?’ 
‘Tha — have borne a son in my time too, but he died,’ whimpered the bowed 


sister-figure behind the chudder. “Thou knowest he died! I only waited for the 
order to take away the tray.’ 

‘It is I that am the woman of ill-omen,’ cried the old lady penitently. ‘We that 
go down to the chattris (the big umbrellas above the burning-ghats where the 
priests take their last dues) clutch hard at the bearers of the chattis (water-jars 
— young folk full of the pride of life, she meant; but the pun is clumsy). When 
one cannot dance in the festival one must e’en look out of the window, and 
grandmothering takes all a woman’s time. Thy master gives me all the charms I 
now desire for my daughter’s eldest, by reason — is it? — that he is wholly 
free from sin. The hakim is brought very low these days. He goes about 
poisoning my servants for lack of their betters.’ 

‘What hakim, mother?’ 

‘That very Dacca man who gave me the pill which rent me in three pieces. He 
cast up like a strayed camel a week ago, vowing that he and thou had been 
blood-brothers together up Kulu-way, and feigning great anxiety for thy health. 
He was very thin and hungry, so I gave orders to have him stuffed too — him 
and his anxiety!’ 

‘T would see him if he is here.’ 

‘He eats five times a day, and lances boils for my hinds to save himself from 
an apoplexy. He is so full of anxiety for thy health that he sticks to the cook- 
house door and stays himself with scraps. He will keep. We shall never get rid of 
him.’ 

‘Send him here, mother’ — the twinkle returned to Kim’s eye for a flash — 
’and I will try.’ 

‘TIl send him, but to chase him off is an ill turn. At least he had the sense to 
fish the Holy One out of the brook; thus, as the Holy One did not say, acquiring 


merit.’ 

‘He is a very wise hakim. Send him, mother.’ 

‘Priest praising priest? A miracle! If he is any friend of thine (ye squabbled at 
your last meeting) Pll hale him here with horse-ropes and — and give him a 
caste-dinner afterwards, my son... . Get up and see the world! This lying abed is 
the mother of seventy devils . . . my son! my son!’ 

She trotted forth to raise a typhoon off the cook-house, and almost on her 
shadow rolled in the Babu, robed as to the shoulders like a Roman emperor, 
jowled like Titus, bareheaded, with new patent-leather shoes, in highest 
condition of fat, exuding joy and salutations. 

‘By Jove, Mister O’ Hara, but I am jolly glad to see you. I will kindly shut the 
door. It is a pity you are sick. Are you very sick?’ 

‘The papers — the papers from the kilta. The maps and the murasla!’ He held 
out the key impatiently; for the present need on his soul was to get rid of the 
loot. 

“You are quite right. That is correct departmental view to take. You have got 
everything?’ 

‘All that was handwritten in the kilta I took. The rest I threw down the hill.’ 
He could hear the key’s grate in the lock, the sticky pull of the slow-rending 
oilcloth, and a quick shuffling of papers. He had been annoyed out of all reason 
by the knowledge that they lay below him through the sick idle days — a 
burden incommunicable. For that reason the blood tingled through his body, 
when Hurree, skipping elephantinely, shook hands again. 

‘This is fine! This is finest! Mister O’Hara! You have — ha! ha! — swiped 
the whole bag of tricks — locks, stocks, and barrels. They told me it was eight 
months’ work gone up the spouts! By Jove, how they beat me! . . . Look, here is 
the letter from Hilas!’ He intoned a line or two of Court Persian, which is the 
language of authorised and unauthorised diplomacy. ‘Mister Rajah Sahib has just 
about put his foot in the holes. He will have to explain offeecially how the 
deuce-an’-all he is writing love-letters to the Czar. And they are very clever 
maps... and there is three or four Prime Ministers of these parts implicated by 
the correspondence. By Gad, Sar! The British Government will change the 
succession in Hilas and Bunar, and nominate new heirs to the throne. “Treason 
most base” . . . but you do not understand? Eh?’ 

‘Are they in thy hands?’ said Kim. It was all he cared for. 

‘Just you jolly well bet yourself they are.’ He stowed the entire trove about his 
body, as only Orientals can. ‘They are going up to the office, too. The old lady 
thinks I am permanent fixture here, but I shall go away with these straight off 
— immediately. Mr. Lurgan will be proud man. You are offeecially subordinate 


to me, but I shall embody your name in my verbal report. It is a pity we are not 
allowed written reports. We Bengalis excel in thee exact science.’ He tossed back 
the key and showed the box empty. 

‘Good. That is good. I was very tired. My Holy One was sick, too. And did he 
fall into — ’ 

‘Oah yess. I am his good friend, I tell you. He was behaving very strange 
when I came down after you, and I thought perhaps he might have the papers. I 
followed him on his meditations, and to discuss ethnological points also. You 
see, I am verree small person here nowadays in comparison with all his charms. 
By Jove, O’Hara, do you know, he is afflicted with infirmity of fits. Yess, I tell 
you. Cataleptic, too, if not also epileptic. I found him in such a state under a tree 
in articulo mortem, and he jumped up and walked into a brook and he was nearly 
drowned but for me. I pulled him out.’ 

‘Because I was not there!’ said Kim. ‘He might have died.’ 

“Yes, he might have died, but he is dry now, and asserts he has undergone 
transfiguration.” The Babu tapped his forehead knowingly. ‘I took notes of his 
statements for Royal Society — in posse. You must make haste and be quite 
well and come back to Simla, and I will tell you all my tale at Lurgan’s. It was 
splendid. The bottoms of their trousers were quite torn, and old Nahan Rajah, he 
thought they were European soldiers deserting.’ 

‘Oh, the Russians? How long were they with thee?’ 

‘One was a Frenchman. Oh, days and days and days! Now all the hill-people 
believe all Russians are all beggars. By Jove! they had not one dam-thing that I 
did not get them. And I told the common people — oah, such tales and 
anecdotes! I will tell you at old Lurgan’s when you come up. We will have — 
ah — a night out! It is feather in both our caps! Yess, and they gave me a 
certificate. That is creaming joke. You should have seen them at the Alliance 
Bank identifying themselves! And thank Almighty God you got their papers so 
well! You do not laugh verree much, but you shall laugh when you are well. 
Now I will go straight to the railway and get out. You shall have all sorts of 
credits for your game. When do you come along? We are very proud of you, 
though you gave us great frights. And especially Mahbub.’ 

‘Ay, Mahbub. And where is he?’ 

‘Selling horses in this vi-cinity, of course.’ 

‘Here! Why? Speak slowly. There is a thickness in my head still.’ 

The Babu looked shyly down his nose. ‘Well, you see, I am fearful man, and I 
do not like responsibility. You were sick, you see, and I did not know where 
deuce-an’-all the papers were, and if so, how many. So when I had come down 
here I slipped in private wire to Mahbub — he was at Meerut for races — and 


I tell him how case stands. He comes up with his men and he consorts with the 
lama, and then he calls me a fool, and is very rude — ’ 

‘But wherefore — wherefore?’ 

‘That is what I ask. I only suggest that if any one steals the papers I should 
like some good strong, brave men to rob them back again. You see they are 
vitally important, and Mahbub Ali he did not know where you were.’ 

‘Mahbub Ali to rob the Sahiba’s house? Thou art mad, Babu,’ said Kim with 
indignation. 

‘I wanted the papers. Suppose she had stole them? It was only practical 
suggestion, I think. You are not pleased, eh?’ 


A native proverb — _ unquotable — _ showed the blackness of Kim’s 
disapproval. 
“Well,” — Hurree shrugged his shoulders, — ’there is no accounting for 


thee taste. Mahbub was angry too. He has sold horses all about here, and he says 
old lady is pukka (thorough) old lady and would not condescend to such 
ungentlemanly things. I do not care. I have got the papers, and I was very glad of 
moral support from Mahbub. I tell you I am fearful man, but, somehow or other, 
the more fearful I am the more dam-tight places I get into. So I was glad you 
came with me to Chini, and I am glad Mahbub was close by. The old lady she is 
sometimes very rude to me and my beautiful pills.’ 

‘Allah be merciful,’ said Kim on his elbow, rejoicing. ‘What a beast of wonder 
is a Babu! And that man walked alone — if he did walk — with robbed and 
angry foreigners!’ 

‘Oah, thatt was nothing, after they had done beating me; but if I lost the 
papers it was pretty jolly serious. Mahbub he nearly beat me too, and he went 
and consorted with the lama no end. I shall stick to ethnological investigations 
henceforwards. Now good-bye, Mister O’Hara. I can catch 4.25 p. m. to 
Umballa if I am quick. It will be good times when we all tell thee tale up at 
Mister Lurgan’s. I shall report you offeecially better. Good-bye, my dear fallow, 
and when next you are under thee emotions please do not use the Mohammedan 
terms with the Tibetan dress.’ 

He shook hands twice — a Babu to his boot-heels — and opened the door. 
With the fall of the sunlight upon his still triumphant face he returned to the 
humble Dacca quack. 

‘He robbed them,’ thought Kim, forgetting his own share in the game. ‘He 
tricked them. He lied to them like a Bengali. They give him a chit (a 
testimonial). He makes them a mock at the risk of his life — I never would 
have gone down to them after the pistol-shots — and then he says he is a 
fearful man. ... And he is a fearful man. I must get into the world again.’ 


At first his legs bent like bad pipe-stems, and the flood and rush of the sunlit 
air dazzled him. He squatted by the white wall, the mind rummaging among the 
incidents of the long dooli journey, the lama’s weaknesses, and, now that the 
stimulus of talk was removed, his own self-pity, of which, like the sick, he had 
great store. The unnerved brain edged away from all the outside, as a raw horse, 
once rowelled, sidles from the spur. It was enough, amply enough, that the spoil 
of the kilta was away — off his hands — out of his possession. He tried to 
think of the lama, — to wonder why he had tumbled into a brook, — but the 
bigness of the world, seen between the forecourt gates, swept linked thought 
aside. Then he looked upon the trees and the broad fields, with the thatched huts 
hidden among crops — looked with strange eyes unable to take up the size and 
proportion and use of things — stared for a still half-hour. All that while he felt, 
though he could not put it into words, that his soul was out of gear with its 
surroundings — a cog-wheel unconnected with any machinery, just like the idle 
cog-wheel of a cheap Beheea sugar-crusher laid by in a corner. The breezes 
fanned over him, the parrots shrieked at him, the noises of the populated house 


behind — squabbles, orders, and reproofs — hit on dead ears. 
‘Tam Kim. I am Kim. And what is Kim?’ His soul repeated it again and again. 
He did not want to cry, — had never felt less like crying in his life, — but 


of a sudden easy, stupid tears trickled down his nose, and with an almost audible 
click he felt the wheels of his being lock up anew on the world without. Things 
that rode meaningless on the eyeball an instant before slid into proper 
proportion. Roads were meant to be walked upon, houses to be lived in, cattle to 
be driven, fields to be tilled, and men and women to be talked to. They were all 
real and true — solidly planted upon the feet — perfectly comprehensible — 
clay of his clay, neither more nor less. He shook himself like a dog with a flea in 
his ear, and rambled out of the gate. Said the Sahiba, to whom watchful eyes 
reported this move: ‘Let him go. I have done my share. Mother Earth must do 
the rest. When the Holy One comes back from meditation, tell him.’ 

There stood an empty bullock-cart on a little knoll half a mile away, with a 


young banian tree behind — a look-out, as it were, above some new-ploughed 
levels; and his eyelids, bathed in soft air, grew heavy as he neared it. The ground 
was good clean dust — no new herbage that, living, is half-way to death 


already, but the hopeful dust that holds the seed of all life. He felt it between his 
toes, patted it with his palms, and joint by joint, sighing luxuriously, laid him 
down full length along in the shadow of the wooden-pinned cart. And Mother 
Earth was as faithful as the Sahiba. She breathed through him to restore the poise 
he had lost lying so long on a cot cut off from her good currents. His head lay 
powerless upon her breast, and his opened hands surrendered to her strength. 


The many-rooted tree above him, and even the dead man-handled wood beside, 
knew what he sought, as he himself did not know. Hour upon hour he lay deeper 
than sleep. 

Towards evening, when the dust of returning kine made all the horizons 
smoke, came the lama and Mahbub Ali, both afoot, walking cautiously, for the 
house had told them where he had gone. 

‘Allah! What a fool’s trick to play in open country,’ muttered the horse-dealer. 
‘He could be shot a hundred times — but this is not the Border.’ 

‘And,’ said the lama, repeating a many-times-told tale, ‘never was such a 
chela. Temperate, kindly, wise, of ungrudging disposition, a merry heart upon 
the road, never forgetting, learned, truthful, courteous. Great is his reward!’ 


‘I know the boy — as I have said.’ 
‘And he was all those things?’ 
‘Some of them — but I have not yet found a Red Hat’s charm for making 


him overly truthful. He has certainly been well nursed.’ 

‘The Sahiba is a heart of gold,’ said the lama earnestly. ‘She looks upon him 
as her son.’ 

‘Hmph! Half Hind seems that-way disposed. I only wished to see that the boy 
had come to no harm and was a free agent. As thou knowest, he and I were old 
friends in the first days of your pilgrimage together.’ 

‘That is a bond between us.’ The lama sat down. ‘We are at the end of the 
pilgrimage.’ 

‘No thanks to thee thine was not cut off for good and all a week back. I heard 
what the Sahiba said to thee when we bore thee up on the cot.’ Mahbub laughed, 
and tugged his newly-dyed beard. 

‘I was meditating upon other matters that tide. It was the hakim from Dacca 
broke my meditations.’ 

‘Otherwise’ — this was in Pashtu for decency’s sake — ’thou wouldst have 
ended thy meditations upon the sultry side of Hell — being an unbeliever and 
an idolater for all thy child’s simplicity. But now, Red Hat, what is to be done?’ 

‘This very night, — the words came slowly, vibrating with triumph, — 
this very night he will be as free as I am from all taint of sin — assured as I am 
when he quits this body of Freedom from the Wheel of Things. I have a sign,’ he 
laid his hand above the torn chart in his bosom, ‘that my time is short; but I shall 
have safeguarded him throughout the years. Remember, I have reached 
Knowledge, as I told thee only three nights back.’ 

‘It must be true, as the Tirah priest said when I stole his cousin’s wife, that I 
am a sufi (a freethinker); for here I sit,’ said Mahbub to himself, ‘drinking in 
blasphemy unthinkable. . . . I remember the tale. On that, then, he goes to 


Jannatu |’ Adn (the Gardens of Eden). But how? Wilt thou slay him or drown him 
in that wonderful river from which the Babu dragged thee?’ 

‘I was dragged from no river,’ said the lama simply. “Thou hast forgotten what 
befell. I found it by knowledge.’ 

‘Oh, aye. True,’ stammered Mahbub, divided between high indignation and 
enormous mirth. ‘I had forgotten the exact run of what happened. Thou didst 
find it knowingly.’ 

‘And to say that I would take life is — -not a sin, but a madness simple. My 
chela aided me to the River. It is his right to be cleansed from sin — with me.’ 

‘Ay, he needs cleansing. But afterwards, old man — afterwards?’ 

“What matter under all the heavens? He is sure of Nibban — enlightened — 
as I am.’ 

“Well said. I had a fear he might mount Mohammed’s Horse and fly away.’ 

‘Nay — he must go forth as a teacher.’ 

‘Aha! Now I see! That is the right gait for the colt. Certainly he must go forth 
as a teacher. He is somewhat urgently needed as a scribe by the State, for 
instance.’ 

‘To that end he was prepared. I acquired merit in that I gave alms for his sake. 
A good deed does not die. He aided me in my Search. I aided him in his. Just is 
the Wheel, O horse-seller from the North. Let him be a teacher; let him be a 
scribe — what matter? He will have attained Freedom at the end. The rest is 
illusion.’ 

‘What matter? When I must have him with me beyond Balkh in six months! I 
come up with ten lame horses and three strong-backed men — thanks to that 
chicken of a Babu — to break a sick boy by force out of an old trot’s house. It 
seems that I stand by while a young Sahib is hoisted into Allah knows what of an 
idolater’s heaven by means of old Red Hat. And I am reckoned something of a 
player of the Game myself! But the madman is fond of the boy; and I must be 
very reasonably mad too.’ 

‘What is the prayer?’ said the lama, as the rough Pashtu rumbled into the red 
beard. 

‘No matter at all; but now I understand that the boy, sure of Paradise, can yet 
enter Government service, my mind is easier. I must get to my horses. It grows 
dark. Do not wake him. I have no wish to hear him call thee master.’ 

‘But he is my disciple. What else?’ 

‘He has told me.’ Mahbub choked down his touch of spleen and rose laughing. 
‘I am not altogether of thy faith, Red Hat — if so small a matter concern thee.’ 

‘Tt is nothing,’ said the lama. 

‘T thought not. Therefore it will not move thee sinless, new-washed and three 


parts drowned to boot, when I call thee a good man — a very good man. We 
have talked together some four or five evenings now, and for all I am a horse- 
coper I can still, as the saying is, see holiness beyond the legs of a horse. Yea, 
can see, too, how our Friend of all the World put his hand in thine at the first. 
Use him well, and suffer him to return to the world as a teacher, when thou hast 
— bathed his legs, if that be the proper medicine for the colt.’ 

‘Why not follow the Way thyself, and so accompany the boy?’ 

Mahbub stared stupefied at the magnificent insolence of the demand, which 
across the Border he would have paid with more than a blow. Then the humour 
of it touched his worldly soul. 

‘Softly — softly — one foot at a time, as the lame gelding went over the 
Umballa jumps. I may come to Paradise later — I have workings that way — 
great motions — and I owe them to thy simplicity. Thou hast never lied?’ 

“What need?’ 

‘O Allah, hear him! “What need” in this Thy world! Nor ever harmed a man?’ 

‘Once — witha pencase — before I was wise.’ 

‘So? I think the better of thee. Thy teachings are good. Thou hast turned one 
man that I know from the path of strife.” He laughed immensely. ‘He came here 
open-minded to commit a dacoity (a house-robbery with violence). Yes, to cut, 
rob, kill, and carry off what he desired.’ 

‘A great foolishness!’ 

‘Oh! black shame too. So he thought after he had seen thee — and a few 
others, male and female. So he abandoned it; and now he goes to beat a big fat 
Babu man.’ 

‘T do not understand.’ 

‘Allah forbid it! Some men are strong in knowledge, Red Hat. Thy strength is 
stronger still. Keep it — I think thou wilt. If the boy be not a good servant, pull 
his ears off.’ 

With a hitch of his broad Bokhariot belt the Pathan swaggered off into the 
gloaming, and the lama came down from his clouds so far as to look at the broad 
back. 

‘That person lacks courtesy, and is deceived by the shadow of appearances. 
But he spoke well of my chela, who now enters upon his reward. Let me make 
the prayer! ... Wake, O fortunate above all born of women. Wake! It is found!’ 

Kim came up from those deep wells, and the lama attended his yawning 
pleasure; duly snapping fingers to head off evil spirits. 

‘I have slept a hundred years. Where — ? Holy One, hast thou been here 
long? I went out to look for thee, but? — he laughed drowsily — ’I slept by 
the way. I am all well now. Hast thou eaten? Let us go to the house. It is many 


days since I tended thee. And the Sahiba fed thee well? Who shampooed thy 
legs? What of the weaknesses — the belly and the neck, and the beating in the 
ears?’ 

‘Gone — all gone. Dost thou not know?’ 

‘I know nothing, but that I have not seen thee in a monkey’s age. Know 
what?’ 

‘Strange the knowledge did not reach out to thee, when all my thoughts were 
theeward.’ 

‘I cannot see the face, but the voice is like a gong. Has the Sahiba made a 
young man of thee by her cookery?’ 

He peered at the cross-legged figure, outlined jet-black against the lemon- 
coloured drift of light. So does the stone Bodhisat sit who looks down upon the 
patent self-registering turnstiles of the Lahore Museum. 

The lama held his peace. Except for the click of the rosary and a faint ‘clop- 
clop’ of Mahbub’s retreating feet, the soft, smoky silence of evening in India 
wrapped them close. 

‘Hear me! I bring news.’ 

‘But let us — ’ 

Out shot the long yellow hand compelling silence. Kim tucked his feet under 
his robe-edge obediently. 

‘Hear me! I bring news! The Search is finished. Comes now the Reward. . . . 
Thus. When we were among the Hills, I lived on thy strength till the young 
branch bowed and nigh broke. When we came out of the Hills, I was troubled for 
thee and for other matters which I held in my heart. The boat of my soul lacked 
direction; I could not see into the Cause of Things. So I gave thee over to the 
virtuous woman altogether. I took no food. I drank no water. Still I saw not the 
Way. They pressed food upon me and cried at my shut door. So I removed 
myself to a hollow under a tree. I took no food. I took no water. I sat in 
meditation two days and two nights, abstracting my mind; inbreathing and 
outbreathing in the required manner. . .. Upon the second night — so great was 
my reward — the wise Soul loosed itself from the silly Body and went free. 
This I have never before attained, though I have stood on the threshold of it. 
Consider, for it is a marvel!’ 

‘A marvel indeed. Two days and two nights without food! Where was the 
Sahiba?’ said Kim under his breath. 

“Yea, my Soul went free, and, wheeling like an eagle, saw indeed that there 
was no Teshoo Lama nor any other soul. As a drop draws to water, so my soul 
drew near to the Great Soul which is beyond all things. At that point, exalted in 
contemplation, I saw all Hind, from Ceylon in the sea to the Hills, and my own 


Painted Rocks at Suchzen; I saw every camp and village, to the least, where we 
have ever rested. I saw them at one time and in one place; for they were within 
the Soul. By this I knew the Soul had passed beyond the illusion of Time and 
Space and of Things. By this I knew that I was free. I saw thee lying in thy cot, 
and I saw thee falling down hill under the idolater — at one time, in one place, 
in my Soul, which, as I say, had touched the Great Soul. Also I saw the stupid 
body of Teshoo Lama lying down, and the hakim from Dacca kneeled beside, 
shouting in its ear. Then my Soul was all alone, and I saw nothing, for I was all 
things, having reached the Great Soul. And I meditated a thousand thousand 
years, passionless, well aware of the Causes of all Things. Then a voice cried: 
“What shall come to the boy if thou art dead?” and I was shaken back and forth 
in myself with pity for thee; and I said: “I will return to my chela, lest he miss 
the Way.” Upon this my Soul, which is the soul of Teshoo Lama, withdrew itself 
from the Great Soul with strivings and yearnings and retchings and agonies not 
to be told. As the egg from the fish, as the fish from the water, as the water from 
the cloud, as the cloud from the thick air; so put forth, so leaped out, so drew 
away, so fumed up the soul of Teshoo Lama from the Great Soul. Then a voice 
cried: “The River! Take heed to the River!” and I looked down upon all the 
world, which was as I had seen it before — one in time, one in place — and I 
saw plainly the River of the Arrow at my feet. At that hour my Soul was 
hampered by some evil or other whereof I was not wholly cleansed, and it lay 
upon my arms and coiled round my waist; but I put it aside, and I cast forth as an 
eagle in my flight for the very place of the River. I pushed aside world upon 
world for thy sake. I saw the River below me — the River of the Arrow — 
and, descending, the waters of it closed over me; and behold I was again in the 
body of Teshoo Lama, but free from sin, and the hakim from Dacca bore up my 
head in the waters of the River. It is here! It is behind the mango-tope here — 
even here!’ 

‘Allah Karim! Oh, well that the Babu was by! Wast thou very wet?’ 

‘Why should I regard? I remember the hakim was concerned for the body of 
Teshoo Lama. He haled it out of the holy water in his hands, and there came 
afterwards thy horse-seller from the North with a cot and men, and they put the 
body on the cot and bore it up to the Sahiba’s house.’ 

‘What said the Sahiba?’ 

‘I was meditating in that body, and did not hear. So thus the Search is ended. 
For the merit that I have acquired, the River of the Arrow is here. It broke forth 
at our feet, as I have said. I have found it. Son of my Soul, I have wrenched my 
Soul back from the Threshold of Freedom to free thee from all sin — as I am 
free, and sinless. Just is the Wheel! Certain is our deliverance. Come!’ 


He crossed his hands on his lap and smiled, as a man may who has won 
Salvation for himself and his beloved. 


THE END 


The Shorter Fiction 
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THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 
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First published in the Civil and Military Gazette on 10 September 1885 and the 
United Services College Chronicle on 7 March 1887, this is Kipling’s first 
published short story. 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


The dense wet heat that hung over the face of land, like a blanket, prevented all 
hope of sleep in the first instance. The cicalas helped the heat; and the yelling 
jackals the cicalas. It was impossible to sit still in the dark, empty, echoing house 
and watch the punkah beat the dead air. So, at ten o’clock of the night, I set my 
walking-stick on end in the middle of the garden, and waited to see how it would 
fall. It pointed directly down the moonlit road that leads to the City of Dreadful 
Night. The sound of its fall disturbed a hare. She limped from her form and ran 
across to a disused Mahomedan burial-ground, where the jawless skulls and 
rough-butted shank-bones, heartlessly exposed by the July rains, glimmered like 
mother o° pearl on the rain-channelled soil. The heated air and the heavy earth 
had driven the very dead upward for coolness’ sake. The hare limped on; snuffed 
curiously at a fragment of a smoke-stained lamp-shard, and died out, in the 
shadow of a clump of tamarisk trees. 

The mat-weaver’s hut under the lee of the Hindu temple was full of sleeping 
men who lay like sheeted corpses. Overhead blazed the unwinking eye of the 
Moon. Darkness gives at least a false impression of coolness. It was hard not to 
believe that the flood of light from above was warm. Not so hot as the Sun, but 
still sickly warm, and heating the heavy air beyond what was our due. Straight as 
a bar of polished steel ran the road to the City of Dreadful Night; and on either 
side of the road lay corpses disposed on beds in fantastic attitudes — one 
hundred and seventy bodies of men. Some shrouded all in white with bound-up 
mouths; some naked and black as ebony in the strong light; and one — that lay 
face upwards with dropped jaw, far away from the others — silvery white and 
ashen gray. 


‘A leper asleep; and the remainder wearied coolies, servants, small 
shopkeepers, and drivers from the hackstand hard by. The scene — a main 
approach to Lahore city, and the night a warm one in August.’ This was all that 
there was to be seen; but by no means all that one could see. The witchery of the 
moonlight was everywhere; and the world was horribly changed. The long line 
of the naked dead, flanked by the rigid silver statue, was not pleasant to look 
upon. It was made up of men alone. Were the womenkind, then, forced to sleep 
in the shelter of the stifling mud- huts as best they might? The fretful wail of a 
child from a low mud-roof answered the question. Where the children are the 
mothers must be also to look after them. They need care on these sweltering 
nights. A black little bullet-head peeped over the coping, and a thin — a 
painfully thin — brown leg was slid over on to the gutter pipe. There was a 
sharp clink of glass bracelets; a woman’s arm showed for an instant above the 
parapet, twined itself round the lean little neck, and the child was dragged back, 
protesting, to the shelter of the bedstead. His thin, high-pitched shriek died out in 
the thick air almost as soon as it was raised; for even the children of the soil 
found it too hot to weep. 

More corpses; more stretches of moonlit, white road, a string of sleeping 
camels at rest by the wayside; a vision of scudding jackals; ekka-ponies asleep 
— the harness still on their backs, and the brass- studded country carts, winking 
in the moonlight — and again more corpses. Wherever a grain cart atilt, a tree 
trunk, a sawn log, a couple of bamboos and a few handfuls of thatch cast a 
shadow, the ground is covered with them. They lie — some face downwards, 
arms folded, in the dust; some with clasped hands flung up above their heads; 
some curled up dog-wise; some thrown like limp gunny-bags over the side of the 
grain carts; and some bowed with their brows on their knees in the full glare of 
the Moon. It would be a comfort if they were only given to snoring; but they are 
not, and the likeness to corpses is unbroken in all respects save one. The lean 
dogs snuff at them and turn away. Here and there a tiny child lies on his father’s 
bedstead, and a protecting arm is thrown round it in every instance. But, for the 
most part, the children sleep with their mothers on the house-tops. Yellow- 
skinned white-toothed pariahs are not to be trusted within reach of brown bodies. 

A stifling hot blast from the mouth of the Delhi Gate nearly ends my 
resolution of entering the City of Dreadful Night at this hour. It is a compound of 
all evil savours, animal and vegetable, that a walled city can brew in a day anda 
night. The temperature within the motionless groves of plantain and orange-trees 
outside the city walls seems chilly by comparison. Heaven help all sick persons 
and young children within the city to-night! The high house-walls are still 
radiating heat savagely, and from obscure side gullies fetid breezes eddy that 


ought to poison a buffalo. But the buffaloes do not heed. A drove of them are 
parading the vacant main street; stopping now and then to lay their ponderous 
muzzles against the closed shutters of a grain-dealer’s shops and to blow thereon 
like grampuses. 

Then silence follows — the silence that is full of the night noises of a great 
city. A stringed instrument of some kind is just, and only just, audible. High 
overhead some one throws open a window, and the rattle of the wood-work 
echoes down the empty street. On one of the roofs, a hookah is in full blast; and 
the men are talking softly as the pipe gutters. A little farther on, the noise of 
conversation is more distinct. A slit of light shows itself between the sliding 
shutters of a shop. Inside, a stubble-bearded, weary-eyed trader is balancing his 
account-books among the bales of cotton prints that surround him. Three sheeted 
figures bear him company, and throw in a remark from time to time. First he 
makes an entry, then a remark; then passes the back of his hand across his 
streaming forehead. The heat in the built-in street is fearful. Inside the shops it 
must be almost unendurable. But the work goes on steadily; entry, guttural 
growl, and uplifted hand-stroke succeeding each other with the precision of 
clock-work. 

A policeman — turbanless and fast asleep — lies across the road on the way 
to the Mosque of Wazir Khan. A bar of moonlight falls across the forehead and 
eyes of the sleeper, but he never stirs. It is close upon midnight, and the heat 
seems to be increasing. The open square in front of the Mosque is crowded with 
corpses; and a man must pick his way carefully for fear of treading on them. The 
moonlight stripes the Mosque’s high front of coloured enamel work in broad 
diagonal bands; and each separate dreaming pigeon in the niches and corners of 
the masonry throws a squab little shadow. Sheeted ghosts rise up wearily from 
their pallets, and flit into the dark depths of the building. Is it possible to climb to 
the top of the great Minars, and thence to look down on the city? At all events 
the attempt is worth making, and the chances are that the door of the staircase 
will be unlocked. Unlocked it is; but a deeply sleeping janitor lies across the 
threshold, face turned to the Moon. A rat dashes out of his turban at the sound of 
approaching footsteps. The man grunts, opens his eyes for a minute, turns round, 
and goes to sleep again. All the heat of a decade of fierce Indian summers is 
stored in the pitch-black, polished walls of the corkscrew staircase. Half-way up, 
there is something alive, warm, and feathery; and it snores. Driven from step to 
step as it catches the sound of my advance, it flutters to the top and reveals itself 
as a yellow-eyed, angry kite. Dozens of kites are asleep on this and the other 
Minars, and on the domes below. There is the shadow of a cool, or at least a less 
sultry breeze at this height; and, refreshed thereby, turn to look on the City of 


Dreadful Night. 

Dore might have drawn it! Zola could describe it — this spectacle of sleeping 
thousands in the moonlight and in the shadow of the Moon. The roof-tops are 
crammed with men, women, and children; and the air is full of undistinguishable 
noises. They are restless in the City of Dreadful Night; and small wonder. The 
marvel is that they can even breathe. If you gaze intently at the multitude, you 
can see that they are almost as uneasy as a daylight crowd; but the tumult is 
subdued. Everywhere, in the strong light, you can watch the sleepers turning to 
and fro; shifting their beds and again resettling them. In the pit-like court- yards 
of the houses there is the same movement. 

The pitiless Moon shows it all. Shows, too, the plains outside the city, and 
here and there a hand’s-breadth of the Ravee without the walls. Shows lastly, a 
splash of glittering silver on a house-top almost directly below the mosque 
Minar. Some poor soul has risen to throw a jar of water over his fevered body; 
the tinkle of the falling water strikes faintly on the ear. Two or three other men, 
in far-off corners of the City of Dreadful Night, follow his example, and the 
water flashes like heliographic signals. A small cloud passes over the face of the 
Moon, and the city and its inhabitants — clear drawn in black and white before 
— fade into masses of black and deeper black. Still the unrestful noise 
continues, the sigh of a great city overwhelmed with the heat, and of a people 
seeking in vain for rest. It is only the lower-class women who sleep on the 
house-tops. What must the torment be in the latticed zenanas, where a few lamps 
are still twinkling? There are footfalls in the court below. It is the Muezzin — 
faithful minister; but he ought to have been here an hour ago to tell the Faithful 
that prayer is better than sleep — the sleep that will not come to the city. 

The Muezzin fumbles for a moment with the door of one of the Minars, 
disappears awhile, and a bull-like roar — a magnificent bass thunder — tells that 
he has reached the top of the Minar. They must hear the cry to the banks of the 
shrunken Ravee itself! Even across the courtyard it is almost overpowering. The 
cloud drifts by and shows him outlined in black against the sky, hands laid upon 
his ears, and broad chest heaving with the play of his lungs — ’Allah ho Akbar’; 
then a pause while another Muezzin somewhere in the direction of the Golden 
Temple takes up the call — ’Allah ho Akbar.’ Again and again; four times in all; 
and from the bedsteads a dozen men have risen up already. — ’I bear witness 
that there is no God but God.’ What a splendid cry it is, the proclamation of the 
creed that brings men out of their beds by scores at midnight! Once again he 
thunders through the same phrase, shaking with the vehemence of his own voice; 
and then, far and near, the night air rings with ‘Mahomed is the Prophet of God.’ 
It is as though he were flinging his defiance to the far-off horizon, where the 


summer lightning plays and leaps like a bared sword. Every Muezzin in the city 
is in full cry, and some men on the roof-tops are beginning to kneel. A long 
pause precedes the last cry, ‘La ilaha Ilallah,’ and the silence closes up on it, as 
the ram on the head of a cotton-bale. 

The Muezzin stumbles down the dark stairway grumbling in his beard. He 
passes the arch of the entrance and disappears. Then the stifling silence settles 
down over the City of Dreadful Night. The kites on the Minar sleep again, 
snoring more loudly, the hot breeze comes up in puffs and lazy eddies, and the 
Moon slides down towards the horizon. Seated with both elbows on the parapet 
of the tower, one can watch and wonder over that heat-tortured hive till the 
dawn. ‘How do they live down there? What do they think of? When will they 
awake?’ More tinkling of sluiced water-pots; faint jarring of wooden bedsteads 
moved into or out of the shadows; uncouth music of stringed instruments 
softened by distance into a plaintive wail, and one low grumble of far-off 
thunder. In the courtyard of the mosque the janitor, who lay across the threshold 
of the Minar when I came up, starts wildly in his sleep, throws his hands above 
his head, mutters something, and falls back again. Lulled by the snoring of the 
kites — they snore like over-gorged humans — I drop off into an uneasy doze, 
conscious that three o’clock has struck, and that there is a slight — a very slight 
— coolness in the atmosphere. The city is absolutely quiet now, but for some 
vagrant dog’s love-song. Nothing save dead heavy sleep. 

Several weeks of darkness pass after this. For the Moon has gone out. The 
very dogs are still, and I watch for the first light of the dawn before making my 
way homeward. Again the noise of shuffling feet. The morning call is about to 
begin, and my night watch is over. ‘Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho Akbar!’ The east 
grows gray, and presently saffron; the dawn wind comes up as though the 
Muezzin had summoned it; and, as one man, the City of Dreadful Night rises 
from its bed and turns its face towards the dawning day. With return of life 
comes return of sound. First a low whisper, then a deep bass hum; for it must be 
remembered that the entire city is on the house-tops. My eyelids weighed down 
with the arrears of long deferred sleep, I escape from the Minar through the 
courtyard and out into the square beyond, where the sleepers have risen, stowed 
away the bedsteads, and are discussing the morning hookah. The minute’s 
freshness of the air has gone, and it is as hot as at first. 

‘Will the Sahib, out of his kindness, make room?’ What is it? Something 
borne on men’s shoulders comes by in the half-light, and I stand back. A 
woman’s corpse going down to the burning-ghat, and a bystander says, ‘She died 
at midnight from the heat.’ So the city was of Death as well as Night after all. 


QUARTETTE 
eae 


With his father, mother and sister, Kipling published in 1885 this Christmas 
Annual, containing his first printed collection of prose. There were eight 
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Kipling himself. The annual was published in Lahore, India, and was 
priced at one rupee. 
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THE PHANTOM RICKSHAW 


May no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
Nor Powers of Darkness me molest. 


— Evening Hymn. 


One of the few advantages that India has over England is a great Knowability. 
After five years’ service a man is directly or indirectly acquainted with the two 
or three hundred Civilians in his Province, all the Messes of ten or twelve 
Regiments and Batteries, and some fifteen hundred other people of the non- 
official caste. In ten years his knowledge should be doubled, and at the end of 
twenty he knows, or knows something about, every Englishman in the Empire, 
and may travel anywhere and everywhere without paying hotel-bills. 

Globe-trotters who expect entertainment as a right, have, even within my 
memory, blunted this open-heartedness, but none the less to-day, if you belong to 
the Inner Circle and are neither a Bear nor a Black Sheep, all houses are open to 
you, and our small world is very, very kind and helpful. 

Rickett of Kamartha stayed with Polder of Kumaon some fifteen years ago. 
He meant to stay two nights, but was knocked down by rheumatic fever, and for 
six weeks disorganized Polder’s establishment, stopped Polder’s work, and 
nearly died in Polder’s bedroom. Polder behaves as though he had been placed 
under eternal obligation by Rickett, and yearly sends the little Ricketts a box of 
presents and toys. It is the same everywhere. The men who do not take the 
trouble to conceal from you their opinion that you are an incompetent ass, and 
the women who blacken your character and misunderstand your wife’s 
amusements, will work themselves to the bone in your behalf if you fall sick or 
into serious trouble. 

Heatherlegh, the Doctor, kept, in addition to his regular practice, a hospital on 
his private account — an arrangement of loose boxes for Incurables, his friend 
called it — but it was really a sort of fitting-up shed for craft that had been 
damaged by stress of weather. The weather in India is often sultry, and since the 
tale of bricks is always a fixed quantity, and the only liberty allowed is 
permission to work overtime and get no thanks, men occasionally break down 
and become as mixed as the metaphors in this sentence. 

Heatherlegh is the dearest doctor that ever was, and his invariable prescription 
to all his patients is, “lie low, go slow, and keep cool.” He says that more men 
are killed by overwork than the importance of this world justifies. He maintains 
that overwork slew Pansay, who died under his hands about three years ago. He 
has, of course, the right to speak authoritatively, and he laughs at my theory that 


there was a crack in Pansay’s head and a little bit of the Dark World came 
through and pressed him to death. “Pansay went off the handle,” says 
Heatherlegh, “after the stimulus of long leave at Home. He may or he may not 
have behaved like a blackguard to Mrs. Keith-Wessington. My notion is that the 
work of the Katabundi Settlement ran him off his legs, and that he took to 
brooding and making much of an ordinary P. & O. flirtation. He certainly was 
engaged to Miss Mannering, and she certainly broke off the engagement. Then 
he took a feverish chill and all that nonsense about ghosts developed. Overwork 
started his illness, kept it alight, and killed him poor devil. Write him off to the 
System — one man to take the work of two and a half men.” 

I do not believe this. I used to sit up with Pansay sometimes when 
Heatherlegh was called out to patients, and I happened to be within claim. The 
man would make me most unhappy by describing in a low, even voice, the 
procession that was always passing at the bottom of his bed. He had a sick man’s 
command of language. When he recovered I suggested that he should write out 
the whole affair from beginning to end, knowing that ink might assist him to 
ease his mind. When little boys have learned a new bad word they are never 
happy till they have chalked it up on a door. And this also is Literature. 

He was in a high fever while he was writing, and the blood-and-thunder 
Magazine diction he adopted did not calm him. Two months afterward he was 
reported fit for duty, but, in spite of the fact that he was urgently needed to help 
an undermanned Commission stagger through a deficit, he preferred to die; 
vowing at the last that he was hag-ridden. I got his manuscript before he died, 
and this is his version of the affair, dated 1885: 

My doctor tells me that I need rest and change of air. It is not improbable that 
I shall get both ere long — rest that neither the red-coated messenger nor the 
midday gun can break, and change of air far beyond that which any homeward- 
bound steamer can give me. In the meantime I am resolved to stay where I am; 
and, in flat defiance of my doctor’s orders, to take all the world into my 
confidence. You shall learn for yourselves the precise nature of my malady; and 
shall, too, judge for yourselves whether any man born of woman on this weary 
earth was ever so tormented as I. 

Speaking now as a condemned criminal might speak ere the drop-bolts are 
drawn, my story, wild and hideously improbable as it may appear, demands at 
least attention. That it will ever receive credence I utterly disbelieve. Two 
months ago I should have scouted as mad or drunk the man who had dared tell 
me the like. Two months ago I was the happiest man in India. Today, from 
Peshawur to the sea, there is no one more wretched. My doctor and I are the only 
two who know this. His explanation is, that my brain, digestion, and eyesight are 


all slightly affected; giving rise to my frequent and persistent “delusions.” 
Delusions, indeed! I call him a fool; but he attends me still with the same 
unwearied smile, the same bland professional manner, the same neatly trimmed 
red whiskers, till I begin to suspect that I am an ungrateful, evil-tempered 
invalid. But you shall judge for your-selves. 

Three years ago it was my fortune — my great misfortune — to sail from 
Gravesend to Bombay, on return from long leave, with one Agnes Keith- 
Wessington, wife of an officer on the Bombay side. It does not in the least 
concern you to know what manner of woman she was. Be content with the 
knowledge that, ere the voyage had ended, both she and I were desperately and 
unreasoningly in love with one another. Heaven knows that I can make the 
admission now without one particle of vanity. In matters of this sort there is 
always one who gives and another who accepts. From the first day of our ill- 
omened attachment, I was conscious that Agnes’s passion was a stronger, a more 
dominant, and — if I may use the expression — a purer sentiment than mine. 
Whether she recognized the fact then, I do not know. Afterward it was bitterly 
plain to both of us. 

Arrived at Bombay in the spring of the year, we went our respective ways, to 
meet no more for the next three or four months, when my leave and her love 
took us both to Simla. There we spent the season together; and there my fire of 
straw burned itself out to a pitiful end with the closing year. I attempt no excuse. 
I make no apology. Mrs. Wessington had given up much for my sake, and was 
prepared to give up all. From my own lips, in August, 1882, she learned that I 
was sick of her presence, tired of her company, and weary of the sound of her 
voice. Ninety-nine women out of a hundred would have wearied of me as I 
wearied of them; seventy-five of that number would have promptly avenged 
themselves by active and obtrusive flirtation with other men. Mrs. Wessington 
was the hundredth. On her neither my openly expressed aversion nor the cutting 
brutalities with which I garnished our interviews had the least effect. 

“Jack, darling!” was her one eternal cuckoo cry: “I’m sure it’s all a mistake — 
a hideous mistake; and we’ll be good friends again some day. Please forgive me, 
Jack, dear.” 

I was the offender, and I knew it. That knowledge transformed my pity into 
passive endurance, and, eventually, into blind hate — the same instinct, I 
suppose, which prompts a man to savagely stamp on the spider he has but half 
killed. And with this hate in my bosom the season of 1882 came to an end. 

Next year we met again at Simla — she with her monotonous face and timid 
attempts at reconciliation, and I with loathing of her in every fibre of my frame. 
Several times I could not avoid meeting her alone; and on each occasion her 


words were identically the same. Still the unreasoning wail that it was all a 
“mistake”; and still the hope of eventually “making friends.” I might have seen 
had I cared to look, that that hope only was keeping her alive. She grew more 
wan and thin month by month. You will agree with me, at least, that such 
conduct would have driven any one to despair. It was uncalled for; childish; 
unwomanly. I maintain that she was much to blame. And again, sometimes, in 
the black, fever-stricken night-watches, I have begun to think that I might have 
been a little kinder to her. But that really is a “delusion.” I could not have 
continued pretending to love her when I didn’t; could I? It would have been 
unfair to us both. 

Last year we met again — on the same terms as before. The same weary 
appeal, and the same curt answers from my lips. At least I would make her see 
how wholly wrong and hopeless were her attempts at resuming the old 
relationship. As the season wore on, we fell apart — that is to say, she found it 
difficult to meet me, for I had other and more absorbing interests to attend to. 
When I think it over quietly in my sick-room, the season of 1884 seems a 
confused nightmare wherein light and shade were fantastically intermingled — 
my courtship of little Kitty Mannering; my hopes, doubts, and fears; our long 
rides together; my trembling avowal of attachment; her reply; and now and again 
a vision of a white face flitting by in the ‘rickshaw with the black and white 
liveries I once watched for so earnestly; the wave of Mrs. Wessington’s gloved 
hand; and, when she met me alone, which was but seldom, the irksome 
monotony of her appeal. I loved Kitty Mannering; honestly, heartily loved her, 
and with my love for her grew my hatred for Agnes. In August Kitty and I were 
engaged. The next day I met those accursed “magpie” jhampanies at the back of 
Jakko, and, moved by some passing sentiment of pity, stopped to tell Mrs. 
Wessington everything. She knew it already. 

“So I hear you’re engaged, Jack dear.” Then, without a moment’s pause: “I’m 
sure it’s all a mistake — a hideous mistake. We shall be as good friends some 
day, Jack, as we ever were.” 

My answer might have made even a man wince. It cut the dying woman 
before me like the blow of a whip. “Please forgive me, Jack; I didn’t mean to 
make you angry; but it’s true, it’s true!” 

And Mrs. Wessington broke down completely. I turned away and left her to 
finish her journey in peace, feeling, but only for a moment or two, that I had 
been an unutterably mean hound. I looked back, and saw that she had turned her 
‘rickshaw with the idea, I suppose, of overtaking me. 

The scene and its surroundings were photographed on my memory. The rain- 
swept sky (we were at the end of the wet weather), the sodden, dingy pines, the 


muddy road, and the black powder-riven cliffs formed a gloomy background 
against which the black and white liveries of the jhampanies, the yellow-paneled 
‘rickshaw and Mrs. Wessington’s down-bowed golden head stood out clearly. 
She was holding her handkerchief in her left hand and was leaning hack 
exhausted against the ‘rickshaw cushions. I turned my horse up a bypath near the 
Sanjowlie Reservoir and literally ran away. Once I fancied I heard a faint call of 
“Jack!” This may have been imagination. I never stopped to verify it. Ten 
minutes later I came across Kitty on horseback; and, in the delight of a long ride 
with her, forgot all about the interview. 

A week later Mrs. Wessington died, and the inexpressible burden of her 
existence was removed from my life. I went Plainsward perfectly happy. Before 
three months were over I had forgotten all about her, except that at times the 
discovery of some of her old letters reminded me unpleasantly of our bygone 
relationship. By January I had disinterred what was left of our correspondence 
from among my scattered belongings and had burned it. At the beginning of 
April of this year, 1885, I was at Simla — semi-deserted Simla — once more, 
and was deep in lover’s talks and walks with Kitty. It was decided that we should 
be married at the end of June. You will understand, therefore, that, loving Kitty 
as I did, I am not saying too much when I pronounce myself to have been, at that 
time, the happiest man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days passed almost before I noticed their flight. Then, 
aroused to the sense of what was proper among mortals circumstanced as we 
were, I pointed out to Kitty that an engagement ring was the outward and visible 
sign of her dignity as an engaged girl; and that she must forthwith come to 
Hamilton’s to be measured for one. Up to that moment, I give you my word, we 
had completely forgotten so trivial a matter. To Hamilton’s we accordingly went 
on the 15th of April, 1885. Remember that — whatever my doctor may say to 
the contrary — I was then in perfect health, enjoying a well-balanced mind and 
an absolute tranquil spirit. Kitty and I entered Hamilton’s shop together, and 
there, regardless of the order of affairs, I measured Kitty for the ring in the 
presence of the amused assistant. The ring was a sapphire with two diamonds. 
We then rode out down the slope that leads to the Combermere Bridge and 
Peliti’s shop. 

While my Waler was cautiously feeling his way over the loose shale, and 
Kitty was laughing and chattering at my side — while all Simla, that is to say as 
much of it as had then come from the Plains, was grouped round the Reading- 
room and Peliti’s veranda, — I was aware that some one, apparently at a vast 
distance, was calling me by my Christian name. It struck me that I had heard the 
voice before, but when and where I could not at once determine. In the short 


space it took to cover the road between the path from Hamilton’s shop and the 
first plank of the Combermere Bridge I had thought over half a dozen people 
who might have committed such a solecism, and had eventually decided that it 
must have been singing in my ears. Immediately opposite Peliti’s shop my eye 
was arrested by the sight of four jhampanies in “magpie” livery, pulling a 
yellow-paneled, cheap, bazar ‘rickshaw. In a moment my mind flew back to the 
previous season and Mrs. Wessington with a sense of irritation and disgust. Was 
it not enough that the woman was dead and done with, without her black and 
white servitors reappearing to spoil the day’s happiness? Whoever employed 
them now I thought I would call upon, and ask as a personal favor to change her 
jhampanies’ livery. I would hire the men myself, and, if necessary, buy their 
coats from off their backs. It is impossible to say here what a flood of 
undesirable memories their presence evoked. 

“Kitty,” I cried, “there are poor Mrs. Wessington’s jhampanies turned up 
again! I wonder who has them now?” 

Kitty had known Mrs. Wessington slightly last season, and had always been 
interested in the sickly woman. 

“What? Where?” she asked. “I can’t see them anywhere.” 

Even as she spoke her horse, swerving from a laden mule, threw himself 
directly in front of the advancing ‘rickshaw. I had scarcely time to utter a word 
of warning when, to my unutterable horror, horse and rider passed through men 
and carriage as if they had been thin air. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Kitty; “what made you call out so foolishly, Jack? 
If I am engaged I don’t want all creation to know about it. There was lots of 
space between the mule and the veranda; and, if you think I can’t ride — There!” 

Whereupon wilful Kitty set off, her dainty little head in the air, at a hand- 
gallop in the direction of the Bandstand; fully expecting, as she herself afterward 
told me, that I should follow her. What was the matter? Nothing indeed. Either 
that I was mad or drunk, or that Simla was haunted with devils. I reined in my 
impatient cob, and turned round. The ‘rickshaw had turned too, and now stood 
immediately facing me, near the left railing of the Combermere Bridge. 

“Jack! Jack, darling!” (There was no mistake about the words this time: they 
rang through my brain as if they had been shouted in my ear.) “It’s some hideous 
mistake, I’m sure. Please forgive me, Jack, and let’s be friends again.” 

The ‘rickshaw-hood had fallen back, and inside, as I hope and pray daily for 
the death I dread by night, sat Mrs. Keith-Wessington, handkerchief in hand, and 
golden head bowed on her breast. 

How long I stared motionless I do not know. Finally, I was aroused by my 
syce taking the Waler’s bridle and asking whether I was ill. From the horrible to 


the commonplace is but a step. I tumbled off my horse and dashed, half fainting, 
into Peliti’s for a glass of cherry-brandy. There two or three couples were 
gathered round the coffee-tables discussing the gossip of the day. Their 
trivialities were more comforting to me just then than the consolations of 
religion could have been. I plunged into the midst of the conversation at once; 
chatted, laughed, and jested with a face (when I caught a glimpse of it in a 
mirror) as white and drawn as that of a corpse. Three or four men noticed my 
condition; and, evidently setting it down to the results of over-many pegs, 
charitably endeavoured to draw me apart from the rest of the loungers. But I 
refused to be led away. I wanted the company of my kind — as a child rushes 
into the midst of the dinner-party after a fright in the dark. I must have talked for 
about ten minutes or so, though it seemed an eternity to me, when I heard Kitty’s 
clear voice outside inquiring for me. In another minute she had entered the shop, 
prepared to roundly upbraid me for failing so signally in my duties. Something 
in my face stopped her. 

“Why, Jack,” she cried, “what have you been doing? What has happened? Are 
you ill?” Thus driven into a direct lie, I said that the sun had been a little too 
much for me. It was close upon five o’clock of a cloudy April afternoon, and the 
sun had been hidden all day. I saw my mistake as soon as the words were out of 
my mouth: attempted to recover it; blundered hopelessly and followed Kitty in a 
regal rage, out of doors, amid the smiles of my acquaintances. I made some 
excuse (I have forgotten what) on the score of my feeling faint; and cantered 
away to my hotel, leaving Kitty to finish the ride by herself. 

In my room I sat down and tried calmly to reason out the matter. Here was I, 
Theobald Jack Pansay, a well-educated Bengal Civilian in the year of grace, 
1885, presumably sane, certainly healthy, driven in terror from my sweetheart’s 
side by the apparition of a woman who had been dead and buried eight months 
ago. These were facts that I could not blink. Nothing was further from my 
thought than any memory of Mrs. Wessington when Kitty and I left Hamilton’s 
shop. Nothing was more utterly commonplace than the stretch of wall opposite 
Peliti’s. It was broad daylight. The road was full of people; and yet here, look 
you, in defiance of every law of probability, in direct outrage of Nature’s 
ordinance, there had appeared to me a face from the grave. 

Kitty’s Arab had gone through the ‘rickshaw: so that my first hope that some 
woman marvelously like Mrs. Wessington had hired the carriage and the coolies 
with their old livery was lost. Again and again I went round this treadmill of 
thought; and again and again gave up baffled and in despair. The voice was as 
inexplicable as the apparition. I had originally some wild notion of confiding it 
all to Kitty; of begging her to marry me at once; and in her arms defying the 


ghostly occupant of the ‘rickshaw. “After all,” I argued, “the presence of the 
‘rickshaw is in itself enough to prove the existence of a spectral illusion. One 
may see ghosts of men and women, but surely never of coolies and carriages. 
The whole thing is absurd. Fancy the ghost of a hillman!” 

Next morning I sent a penitent note to Kitty, imploring her to overlook my 
strange conduct of the previous afternoon. My Divinity was still very wroth, and 
a personal apology was necessary. I explained, with a fluency born of night-long 
pondering over a falsehood, that I had been attacked with sudden palpitation of 
the heart — the result of indigestion. This eminently practical solution had its 
effect; and Kitty and I rode out that afternoon with the shadow of my first lie 
dividing us. 

Nothing would please her save a canter round Jakko. With my nerves still 
unstrung from the previous night I feebly protested against the notion, 
suggesting Observatory Hill, Jutogh, the Boileaugunge road — anything rather 
than the Jakko round. Kitty was angry and a little hurt: so I yielded from fear of 
provoking further misunderstanding, and we set out together toward Chota 
Simla. We walked a greater part of the way, and, according to our custom, 
cantered from a mile or so below the Convent to the stretch of level road by the 
Sanjowlie Reservoir. The wretched horses appeared to fly, and my heart beat 
quicker and quicker as we neared the crest of the ascent. My mind had been full 
of Mrs. Wessington all the afternoon; and every inch of the Jakko road bore 
witness to our oldtime walks and talks. The bowlders were full of it; the pines 
sang it aloud overhead; the rain-fed torrents giggled and chuckled unseen over 
the shameful story; and the wind in my ears chanted the iniquity aloud. 

As a fitting climax, in the middle of the level men call the Ladies’ Mile the 
Horror was awaiting me. No other ‘rickshaw was in sight — only the four black 
and white jhampanies, the yellow-paneled carriage, and the golden head of the 
woman within — all apparently just as I had left them eight months and one 
fortnight ago! For an instant I fancied that Kitty must see what I saw — we were 
so marvelously sympathetic in all things. Her next words undeceived me — 
”Not a soul in sight! Come along, Jack, and Pll race you to the Reservoir 
buildings!” Her wiry little Arab was off like a bird, my Waler following close 
behind, and in this order we dashed under the cliffs. Half a minute brought us 
within fifty yards of the ‘rickshaw. I pulled my Waler and fell back a little. The 
‘rickshaw was directly in the middle of the road; and once more the Arab passed 
through it, my horse following. “Jack! Jack dear! Please forgive me,” rang with 
a wail in my ears, and, after an interval: — ”It’s a mistake, a hideous mistake!” 

I spurred my horse like a man possessed. When I turned my head at the 
Reservoir works, the black and white liveries were still waiting — patiently 


waiting — under the grey hillside, and the wind brought me a mocking echo of 
the words I had just heard. Kitty bantered me a good deal on my silence 
throughout the remainder of the ride. I had been talking up till then wildly and at 
random. To save my life I could not speak afterward naturally, and from 
Sanjowlie to the Church wisely held my tongue. 

I was to dine with the Mannerings that night, and had barely time to canter 
home to dress. On the road to Elysium Hill I overheard two men talking together 
in the dusk. — “It’s a curious thing,” said one, “how completely all trace of it 
disappeared. You know my wife was insanely fond of the woman (‘never could 
see anything in her myself), and wanted me to pick up her old ‘rickshaw and 
coolies if they were to be got for love or money. Morbid sort of fancy I call it; 
but I’ve got to do what the Memsahib tells me. Would you believe that the man 
she hired it from tells me that all four of the men — they were brothers — died 
of cholera on the way to Hardwar, poor devils, and the ‘rickshaw has been 
broken up by the man himself. ‘Told me he never used a dead Memsahib’s 
‘rickshaw. ‘Spoiled his luck. Queer notion, wasn’t it? Fancy poor little Mrs. 
Wessington spoiling any one’s luck except her own!” I laughed aloud at this 
point; and my laugh jarred on me as I uttered it. So there were ghosts of 
‘rickshaws after all, and ghostly employments in the other world! How much did 
Mrs. Wessington give her men? What were their hours? Where did they go? 

And for visible answer to my last question I saw the infernal Thing blocking 
my path in the twilight. The dead travel fast, and by short cuts unknown to 
ordinary coolies. I laughed aloud a second time and checked my laughter 
suddenly, for I was afraid I was going mad. Mad to a certain extent I must have 
been, for I recollect that I reined in my horse at the head of the ‘rickshaw, and 
politely wished Mrs. Wessington “Good-evening.” Her answer was one I knew 
only too well. I listened to the end; and replied that I had heard it all before, but 
should be delighted if she had anything further to say. Some malignant devil 
stronger than I must have entered into me that evening, for I have a dim 
recollection of talking the commonplaces of the day for five minutes to the 
Thing in front of me. 

“Mad as a hatter, poor devil — or drunk. Max, try and get him to come 
home.” 

Surely that was not Mrs. Wessington’s voice! The two men had overheard me 
speaking to the empty air, and had returned to look after me. They were very 
kind and considerate, and from their words evidently gathered that I was 
extremely drunk. I thanked them confusedly and cantered away to my hotel, 
there changed, and arrived at the Mannerings’ ten minutes late. I pleaded the 
darkness of the night as an excuse; was rebuked by Kitty for my unlover-like 


tardiness; and sat down. 

The conversation had already become general; and under cover of it, I was 
addressing some tender small talk to my sweetheart when I was aware that at the 
further end of the table a short red-whiskered man was describing, with much 
broidery, his encounter with a mad unknown that evening. 

A few sentences convinced me that he was repeating the incident of half an 
hour ago. In the middle of the story he looked round for applause, as 
professional story-tellers do, caught my eye, and straightway collapsed. There 
was a moment’s awkward silence, and the red-whiskered man muttered 
something to the effect that he had “forgotten the rest,” thereby sacrificing a 
reputation as a good story-teller which he had built up for six seasons past. I 
blessed him from the bottom of my heart, and — went on with my fish. 

In the fulness of time that dinner came to an end; and with genuine regret I 
tore myself away from Kitty — as certain as I was of my own existence that It 
would be waiting for me outside the door. The red-whiskered man, who had 
been introduced to me as Doctor Heatherlegh, of Simla, volunteered to bear me 
company as far as our roads lay together. I accepted his offer with gratitude. 

My instinct had not deceived me. It lay in readiness in the Mall, and, in what 
seemed devilish mockery of our ways, with a lighted head-lamp. The red- 
whiskered man went to the point at once, in a manner that showed he had been 
thinking over it all dinner time. 

“T say, Pansay, what the deuce was the matter with you this evening on the 
Elysium road?” The suddenness of the question wrenched an answer from me 
before I was aware. 

“That!” said I, pointing to It. 

“That may be either D. T. or Eyes for aught I know. Now you don’t liquor. I 
saw as much at dinner, so it can’t be D. T. There’s nothing whatever where 
you’re pointing, though you’re sweating and trembling with fright like a scared 
pony. Therefore, I conclude that it’s Eyes. And I ought to understand all about 
them. Come along home with me. I’m on the Blessington lower road.” 

To my intense delight the ‘rickshaw instead of waiting for us kept about 
twenty yards ahead — and this, too whether we walked, trotted, or cantered. In 
the course of that long night ride I had told my companion almost as much as I 
have told you here. 

“Well, you’ve spoiled one of the best tales I’ve ever laid tongue to,” said he, 
“but Pll forgive you for the sake of what you’ve gone through. Now come home 
and do what I tell you; and when I’ve cured you, young man, let this be a lesson 
to you to steer clear of women and indigestible food till the day of your death.” 

The ‘rickshaw kept steady in front; and my red-whiskered friend seemed to 


derive great pleasure from my account of its exact whereabouts. 

“Eyes, Pansay — all Eyes, Brain, and Stomach. And the greatest of these 
three is Stomach. You’ve too much conceited Brain, too little Stomach, and 
thoroughly unhealthy Eyes. Get your Stomach straight and the rest follows. And 
all that’s French for a liver pill. P1 take sole medical charge of you from this 
hour! for you’re too interesting a phenomenon to be passed over.” 

By this time we were deep in the shadow of the Blessington lower road and 
the ‘rickshaw came to a dead stop under a pine-clad, over-hanging shale cliff. 
Instinctively I halted too, giving my reason. Heatherlegh rapped out an oath. 

“Now, if you think I’m going to spend a cold night on the hillside for the sake 
of a stomach-cum-Brain-cum-Eye illusion.... Lord, ha’ mercy! What’s that?” 

There was a muffled report, a blinding smother of dust just in front of us, a 
crack, the noise of rent boughs, and about ten yards of the cliff-side — pines, 
undergrowth, and all — slid down into the road below, completely blocking it 
up. The uprooted trees swayed and tottered for a moment like drunken giants in 
the gloom, and then fell prone among their fellows with a thunderous crash. Our 
two horses stood motionless and sweating with fear. As soon as the rattle of 
falling earth and stone had subsided, my companion muttered: — ”Man, if we’d 
gone forward we should have been ten feet deep in our graves by now. “There 
are more things in heaven and earth.’... Come home, Pansay, and thank God. I 
want a peg badly.” 

We retraced our way over the Church Ridge, and I arrived at Dr. Heatherlegh’s 
house shortly after midnight. 

His attempts toward my cure commenced almost immediately, and for a week 
I never left his sight. Many a time in the course of that week did I bless the 
good-fortune which had thrown me in contact with Simla’s best and kindest 
doctor. Day by day my spirits grew lighter and more equable. Day by day, too, I 
became more and more inclined to fall in with Heatherlegh’s “spectral illusion” 
theory, implicating eyes, brain, and stomach. I wrote to Kitty, telling her that a 
slight sprain caused by a fall from my horse kept me indoors for a few days; and 
that I should be recovered before she had time to regret my absence. 

Heatherlegh’s treatment was simple to a degree. It consisted of liver pills, 
cold-water baths, and strong exercise, taken in the dusk or at early dawn — for, 
as he sagely observed: “A man with a sprained ankle doesn’t walk a dozen miles 
a day, and your young woman might be wondering if she saw you.” 

At the end of the week, after much examination of pupil and pulse, and strict 
injunctions as to diet and pedestrianism, Heatherlegh dismissed me as brusquely 
as he had taken charge of me. Here is his parting benediction: “Man, I can certify 
to your mental cure, and that’s as much as to say I’ve cured most of your bodily 


ailments. Now, get your traps out of this as soon as you can; and be off to make 
love to Miss Kitty.” 

I was endeavoring to express my thanks for his kindness. He cut me short. 

“Don’t think I did this because I like you. I gather that you’ve behaved like a 
blackguard all through. But, all the same, you’re a phenomenon, and as queer a 
phenomenon as you are a blackguard. No!” — checking me a second time — 
”not a rupee, please. Go out and see if you can find the eyes-brain-and-stomach 
business again. PII give you a lakh for each time you see it.” 

Half an hour later I was in the Mannerings’ drawing-room with Kitty — drunk 
with the intoxication of present happiness and the fore-knowledge that I should 
never more be troubled with Its hideous presence. Strong in the sense of my 
new-found security, I proposed a ride at once; and, by preference, a canter round 
Jakko. 

Never had I felt so well, so overladen with vitality and mere animal spirits, as 
I did on the afternoon of the 30th of April. Kitty was delighted at the change in 
my appearance, and complimented me on it in her delightfully frank and 
outspoken manner. We left the Mannerings’ house together, laughing and talking, 
and cantered along the Chota Simla road as of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie Reservoir and there make my assurance 
doubly sure. The horses did their best, but seemed all too slow to my impatient 
mind. Kitty was astonished at my boisterousness. “Why, Jack!” she cried at last, 
“you are behaving like a child. What are you doing?” 

We were just below the Convent, and from sheer wantonness I was making 
my Waler plunge and curvet across the road as I tickled it with the loop of my 
riding-whip. 

“Doing?” I answered; “nothing, dear. That’s just it. If you’d been doing 
nothing for a week except lie up, you’d be as riotous as I.” 

“<Singing and murmuring in your feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel yourself alive; 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible Earth, 
Lord of the senses five.’” 

My quotation was hardly out of my lips before we had rounded the corner 
above the Convent; and a few yards further on could see across to Sanjowlie. In 
the centre of the level road stood the black and white liveries, the yellow-paneled 
‘rickshaw, and Mrs. Keith-Wessington. I pulled up, looked, rubbed my eyes, and, 
I believe must have said something. The next thing I knew was that I was lying 
face downward on the road with Kitty kneeling above me in tears. 

“Has it gone, child!” I gasped. Kitty only wept more bitterly. 

“Has what gone, Jack dear? what does it all mean? There must be a mistake 


somewhere, Jack. A hideous mistake.” Her last words brought me to my feet — 
mad — raving for the time being. 

“Yes, there is a mistake somewhere,” I repeated, “a hideous mistake. Come 
and look at It.” 

I have an indistinct idea that I dragged Kitty by the wrist along the road up to 
where It stood, and implored her for pity’s sake to speak to It; to tell It that we 
were betrothed; that neither Death nor Hell could break the tie between us; and 
Kitty only knows how much more to the same effect. Now and again I appealed 
passionately to the Terror in the ‘rickshaw to bear witness to all I had said, and to 
release me from a torture that was killing me. As I talked I suppose I must have 
told Kitty of my old relations with Mrs. Wessington, for I saw her listen intently 
with white face and blazing eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pansay,” she said, “that’s quite enough. Syce ghora Ido.” 

The syces, impassive as Orientals always are, had come up with the 
recaptured horses; and as Kitty sprang into her saddle I caught hold of the bridle, 
entreating her to hear me out and forgive. My answer was the cut of her riding- 
whip across my face from mouth to eye, and a word or two of farewell that even 
now I cannot write down. So I judged, and judged rightly, that Kitty knew all; 
and I staggered back to the side of the ‘rickshaw. My face was cut and bleeding, 
and the blow of the riding-whip had raised a livid blue wheal on it. I had no self- 
respect. Just then, Heatherlegh, who must have been following Kitty and me at a 
distance, cantered up. 

“Doctor,” I said, pointing to my face, “here’s Miss Mannering’s signature to 
my order of dismissal and... Pll thank you for that lakh as soon as convenient.” 

Heatherlegh’s face, even in my abject misery, moved me to laughter. 

“TIl stake my professional reputation” — he began. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I whispered. “I’ve lost my life’s happiness and you’d better 
take me home.” 

As I spoke the ‘rickshaw was gone. Then I lost all knowledge of what was 
passing. The crest of Jakko seemed to heave and roll like the crest of a cloud and 
fall in upon me. 

Seven days later (on the 7th of May, that is to say) I was aware that I was 
lying in Heatherlegh’s room as weak as a little child. Heatherlegh was watching 
me intently from behind the papers on his writing-table. His first words were not 
encouraging; but I was too far spent to be much moved by them. 

“Here’s Miss Kitty has sent back your letters. You corresponded a good deal, 
you young people. Here’s a packet that looks like a ring, and a cheerful sort of a 
note from Mannering Papa, which I’ve taken the liberty of reading and burning. 
The old gentleman’s not pleased with you.” 


“And Kitty?” I asked, dully. 

“Rather more drawn than her father from what she says. By the same token 
you must have been letting out any number of queer reminiscences just before I 
met you. ‘Says that a man who would have behaved to a woman as you did to 
Mrs. Wessington ought to kill himself out of sheer pity for his kind. She’s a hot- 
headed little virago, your mash. ‘Will have it too that you were suffering from D. 
T. when that row on the Jakko road turned up. ‘Says she’ll die before she ever 
speaks to you again.” 

I groaned and turned over to the other side. 

“Now you’ve got your choice, my friend. This engagement has to be broken 
off; and the Mannerings don’t want to be too hard on you. Was it broken through 
D. T. or epileptic fits? Sorry I can’t offer you a better exchange unless you’d 
prefer hereditary insanity. Say the word and Pll tell ‘em it’s fits. All Simla 
knows about that scene on the Ladies’ Mile. Come! Pll give you five minutes to 
think over it.” 

During those five minutes I believe that I explored thoroughly the lowest 
circles of the Inferno which it is permitted man to tread on earth. And at the 
same time I myself was watching myself faltering through the dark labyrinths of 
doubt, misery, and utter despair. I wondered, as Heatherlegh in his chair might 
have wondered, which dreadful alternative I should adopt. Presently I heard 
myself answering in a voice that I hardly recognized, — 

“They’re confoundedly particular about morality in these parts. Give ‘em fits, 
Heatherlegh, and my love. Now let me sleep a bit longer.” 

Then my two selves joined, and it was only I (half crazed, devil-driven I) that 
tossed in my bed, tracing step by step the history of the past month. 

“But I am in Simla,” I kept repeating to myself. “I, Jack Pansay, am in Simla 
and there are no ghosts here. It’s unreasonable of that woman to pretend there 
are. Why couldn’t Agnes have left me alone? I never did her any harm. It might 
just as well have been me as Agnes. Only I’d never have come hack on purpose 
to kill her. Why can’t I be left alone — left alone and happy?” 

It was high noon when I first awoke: and the sun was low in the sky before I 
slept — slept as the tortured criminal sleeps on his rack, too worn to feel further 
pain. 

Next day I could not leave my bed. Heatherlegh told me in the morning that 
he had received an answer from Mr. Mannering, and that, thanks to his 
(Heatherlegh’s) friendly offices, the story of my affliction had traveled through 
the length and breadth of Simla, where I was on all sides much pitied. 

“And that’s rather more than you deserve,” he concluded, pleasantly, “though 
the Lord knows you’ve been going through a pretty severe mill. Never mind; 


we’ ll cure you yet, you perverse phenomenon.” 

I declined firmly to be cured. “You’ve been much too good to me already, old 
man,” said I; “but I don’t think I need trouble you further.” 

In my heart I knew that nothing Heatherlegh could do would lighten the 
burden that had been laid upon me. 

With that knowledge came also a sense of hopeless, impotent rebellion against 
the unreasonableness of it all. There were scores of men no better than I whose 
punishments had at least been reserved for another world; and I felt that it was 
bitterly, cruelly unfair that I alone should have been singled out for so hideous a 
fate. This mood would in time give place to another where it seemed that the 
‘rickshaw and I were the only realities in a world of shadows; that Kitty was a 
ghost; that Mannering, Heatherlegh, and all the other men and women I knew 
were all ghosts; and the great, grey hills themselves but vain shadows devised to 
torture me. From mood to mood I tossed backward and forward for seven weary 
days; my body growing daily stronger and stronger, until the bedroom looking- 
glass told me that I had returned to everyday life, and was as other men once 
more. Curiously enough my face showed no signs of the struggle I had gone 
through. It was pale indeed, but as expression-less and commonplace as ever. I 
had expected some permanent alteration — visible evidence of the disease that 
was eating me away. I found nothing. 

On the 15th of May, I left Heatherlegh’s house at eleven o’clock in the 
morning; and the instinct of the bachelor drove me to the Club. There I found 
that every man knew my story as told by Heatherlegh, and was, in clumsy 
fashion, abnormally kind and attentive. Nevertheless I recognized that for the 
rest of my natural life I should be among but not of my fellows; and I envied 
very bitterly indeed the laughing coolies on the Mall below. I lunched at the 
Club, and at four o’clock wandered aimlessly down the Mall in the vague hope 
of meeting Kitty. Close to the Band-stand the black and white liveries joined me; 
and I heard Mrs. Wessington’s old appeal at my side. I had been expecting this 
ever since I came out; and was only surprised at her delay. The phantom 
‘rickshaw and I went side by side along the Chota Simla road in silence. Close to 
the bazar, Kitty and a man on horseback overtook and passed us. For any sign 
she gave I might have been a dog in the road. She did not even pay me the 
compliment of quickening her pace; though the rainy afternoon had served for an 
excuse. 

So Kitty and her companion, and I and my ghostly Light-o’-Love, crept round 
Jakko in couples. The road was streaming with water; the pines dripped like 
roof-pipes on the rocks below, and the air was full of fine, driving rain. Two or 
three times I found myself saying to myself almost aloud: “I’m Jack Pansay on 


leave at Simla — at Simla! Everyday, ordinary Simla. I mustn’t forget that — I 
mustn’t forget that.” Then I would try to recollect some of the gossip I had heard 
at the Club: the prices of So-and-So’s horses — anything, in fact, that related to 
the workaday Anglo-Indian world I knew so well. I even repeated the 
multiplication-table rapidly to myself, to make quite sure that I was not taking 
leave of my senses. It gave me much comfort; and must have prevented my 
hearing Mrs. Wessington for a time. 

Once more I wearily climbed the Convent slope and entered the level road. 
Here Kitty and the man started off at a canter, and I was left alone with Mrs. 
Wessington. “Agnes,” said I, “will you put back your hood and tell me what it all 
means?” The hood dropped noiselessly, and I was face to face with my dead and 
buried mistress. She was wearing the dress in which I had last seen her alive; 
carried the same tiny handkerchief in her right hand; and the same cardcase in 
her left. (A woman eight months dead with a cardcase!) I had to pin myself down 
to the multiplication-table, and to set both hands on the stone parapet of the road, 
to assure myself that that at least was real. 

“Agnes,” I repeated, “for pity’s sake tell me what it all means.” Mrs. 
Wessington leaned forward, with that odd, quick turn of the head I used to know 
so well, and spoke. 

If my story had not already so madly overleaped the bounds of all human 
belief I should apologize to you now. As I know that no one — no, not even 
Kitty, for whom it is written as some sort of justification of my conduct — will 
believe me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington spoke and I walked with her from the 
Sanjowlie road to the turning below the Commander-in-Chief’s house as I might 
walk by the side of any living woman’s ‘rickshaw, deep in conversation. The 
second and most tormenting of my moods of sickness had suddenly laid hold 
upon me, and like the Prince in Tennyson’s poem, “I seemed to move amid a 
world of ghosts.” There had been a garden-party at the Commander-in-Chief’s, 
and we two joined the crowd of homeward-bound folk. As I saw them then it 
seemed that they were the shadows — impalpable, fantastic shadows — that 
divided for Mrs. Wessington’s ‘rickshaw to pass through. What we said during 
the course of that weird interview I cannot — indeed, I dare not — tell. 
Heatherlegh’s comment would have been a short laugh and a remark that I had 
been “mashing a brain-eye-and-stomach chimera.” It was a ghastly and yet in 
some indefinable way a marvelously dear experience. Could it be possible, I 
wondered, that I was in this life to woo a second time the woman I had killed by 
my own neglect and cruelty? 

I met Kitty on the homeward road — a shadow among shadows. 

If I were to describe all the incidents of the next fortnight in their order, my 


story would never come to an end; and your patience would be exhausted. 
Morning after morning and evening after evening the ghostly ‘rickshaw and I 
used to wander through Simla together. Wherever I went there the four black and 
white liveries followed me and bore me company to and from my hotel. At the 
Theatre I found them amid the crowd or yelling jhampanies; outside the Club 
veranda, after a long evening of whist; at the Birthday Ball, waiting patiently for 
my reappearance; and in broad daylight when I went calling. Save that it cast no 
shadow, the ‘rickshaw was in every respect as real to look upon as one of wood 
and iron. More than once, indeed, I have had to check myself from warning 
some hard-riding friend against cantering over it. More than once I have walked 
down the Mall deep in conversation with Mrs. Wessington to the unspeakable 
amazement of the passers-by. 

Before I had been out and about a week I learned that the “fit” theory had 
been discarded in favor of insanity. However, I made no change in my mode of 
life. I called, rode, and dined out as freely as ever. I had a passion for the society 
of my kind which I had never felt before; I hungered to be among the realities of 
life; and at the same time I felt vaguely unhappy when I had been separated too 
long from my ghostly companion. It would be almost impossible to describe my 
varying moods from the 15th of May up to to-day. 

The presence of the ‘rickshaw filled me by turns with horror, blind fear, a dim 
sort of pleasure, and utter despair. I dared not leave Simla; and I knew that my 
stay there was killing me. I knew, moreover, that it was my destiny to die slowly 
and a little every day. My only anxiety was to get the penance over as quietly as 
might be. Alternately I hungered for a sight of Kitty and watched her outrageous 
flirtations with my successor — to speak more accurately, my successors — with 
amused interest. She was as much out of my life as I was out of hers. By day I 
wandered with Mrs. Wessington almost content. By night I implored Heaven to 
let me return to the world as I used to know it. Above all these varying moods 
lay the sensation of dull, numbing wonder that the Seen and the Unseen should 
mingle so strangely on this earth to hound one poor soul to its grave. 





August 27. — Heatherlegh has been indefatigable in his attendance on me; 
and only yesterday told me that I ought to send in an application for sick leave. 
An application to escape the company of a phantom! A request that the 
Government would graciously permit me to get rid of five ghosts and an airy 
‘rickshaw by going to England. Heatherlegh’s proposition moved me to almost 
hysterical laughter. I told him that I should await the end quietly at Simla; and I 
am sure that the end is not far off. Believe me that I dread its advent more than 
any word can say; and I torture myself nightly with a thousand speculations as to 


the manner of my death. 

Shall I die in my bed decently and as an English gentleman should die; or, in 
one last walk on the Mall, will my soul be wrenched from me to take its place 
forever and ever by the side of that ghastly phantasm? Shall I return to my old 
lost allegiance in the next world, or shall I meet Agnes loathing her and bound to 
her side through all eternity? Shall we two hover over the scene of our lives till 
the end of Time? As the day of my death draws nearer, the intense horror that all 
living flesh feels toward escaped spirits from beyond the grave grows more and 
more powerful. It is an awful thing to go down quick among the dead with 
scarcely one-half of your life completed. It is a thousand times more awful to 
wait as I do in your midst, for I know not what unimaginable terror. Pity me, at 
least on the score of my “delusion,” for I know you will never believe what I 
have written here. Yet as surely as ever a man was done to death by the Powers 
of Darkness I am that man. 

In justice, too, pity her. For as surely as ever woman was killed by man, I 
killed Mrs. Wessington. And the last portion of my punishment is ever now upon 
me. 


THE STRANGE RIDE OF MORROWBIE JUKES 


Alive or dead — there is no other way. 
— Native Proverb. 

There is, as the conjurers say, no deception about this tale. Jukes by accident 
stumbled upon a village that is well known to exist, though he is the only 
Englishman who has been there. A somewhat similar institution used to flourish 
on the outskirts of Calcutta, and there is a story that if you go into the heart of 
Bikanir, which is in the heart of the Great Indian Desert, you shall come across 
not a village but a town where the Dead who did not die but may not live have 
established their headquarters. And, since it is perfectly true that in the same 
Desert is a wonderful city where all the rich money lenders retreat after they 
have made their fortunes (fortunes so vast that the owners cannot trust even the 
strong hand of the Government to protect them, but take refuge in the waterless 
sands), and drive sumptuous C-spring barouches, and buy beautiful girls and 
decorate their palaces with gold and ivory and Minton tiles and mother-n’-pearl, 
I do not see why Jukes’s tale should not be true. He is a Civil Engineer, with a 
head for plans and distances and things of that kind, and he certainly would not 
take the trouble to invent imaginary traps. He could earn more by doing his 
legitimate work. He never varies the tale in the telling, and grows very hot and 


indignant when he thinks of the disrespectful treatment he received. He wrote 
this quite straightforwardly at first, but he has since touched it up in places and 
introduced Moral Reflections, thus: 

In the beginning it all arose from a slight attack of fever. My work 
necessitated my being in camp for some months between Pakpattan and 
Muharakpur — a desolate sandy stretch of country as every one who has had the 
misfortune to go there may know. My coolies were neither more nor less 
exasperating than other gangs, and my work demanded sufficient attention to 
keep me from moping, had I been inclined to so unmanly a weakness. 

On the 23d December, 1884, I felt a little feverish. There was a full moon at 
the time, and, in consequence, every dog near my tent was baying it. The brutes 
assembled in twos and threes and drove me frantic. A few days previously I had 
shot one loud-mouthed singer and suspended his carcass in terrorem about fifty 
yards from my tent-door. But his friends fell upon, fought for, and ultimately 
devoured the body; and, as it seemed to me, sang their hymns of thanksgiving 
afterward with renewed energy. 

The light-heartedness which accompanies fever acts differently on different 
men. My irritation gave way, after a short time, to a fixed determination to 
slaughter one huge black and white beast who had been foremost in song and 
first in flight throughout the evening. Thanks to a shaking hand and a giddy head 
I had already missed him twice with both barrels of my shot-gun, when it struck 
me that my best plan would be to ride him down in the open and finish him off 
with a hog-spear. This, of course, was merely the semi-delirious notion of a fever 
patient; but I remember that it struck me at the time as being eminently practical 
and feasible. 

I therefore ordered my groom to saddle Pornic and bring him round quietly to 
the rear of my tent. When the pony was ready, I stood at his head prepared to 
mount and dash out as soon as the dog should again lift up his voice. Pornic, by 
the way, had not been out of his pickets for a couple of days; the night air was 
crisp and chilly; and I was armed with a specially long and sharp pair of 
persuaders with which I had been rousing a sluggish cob that afternoon. You will 
easily believe, then, that when he was let go he went quickly. In one moment, for 
the brute bolted as straight as a die, the tent was left far behind, and we were 
flying over the smooth sandy soil at racing speed. 

In another we had passed the wretched dog, and I had almost forgotten why it 
was that I had taken the horse and hogspear. 

The delirium of fever and the excitement of rapid motion through the air must 
have taken away the remnant of my senses. I have a faint recollection of 
standing upright in my stirrups, and of brandishing my hog-spear at the great 


white Moon that looked down so calmly on my mad gallop; and of shout-log 
challenges to the camel-thorn bushes as they whizzed past. Once or twice I 
believe, I swayed forward on Pornic’s neck, and literally hung on by my spurs — 
as the marks next morning showed. 

The wretched beast went forward like a thing possessed, over what seemed to 
be a limitless expanse of moonlit sand. Next, I remember, the ground rose 
suddenly in front of us, and as we topped the ascent I saw the waters of the 
Sutlej shining like a silver bar below. Then Pornic blundered heavily on his nose, 
and we rolled together down some unseen slope. 

I must have lost consciousness, for when I recovered I was lying on my 
stomach in a heap of soft white sand, and the dawn was beginning to break 
dimly over the edge of the slope down which I had fallen. As the light grew 
stronger I saw that I was at the bottom of a horseshoe-shaped crater of sand, 
opening on one side directly on to the shoals of the Sutlej. My fever had 
altogether left me, and, with the exception of a slight dizziness in the head, I felt 
no had effects from the fall over night. 

Pornic, who was standing a few yards away, was naturally a good deal 
exhausted, but had not hurt himself in the least. His saddle, a favorite polo one 
was much knocked about, and had been twisted under his belly. It took me some 
time to put him to rights, and in the meantime I had ample opportunities of 
observing the spot into which I had so foolishly dropped. 

At the risk of being considered tedious, I must describe it at length: inasmuch 
as an accurate mental picture of its peculiarities will be of material assistance in 
enabling the reader to understand what follows. 

Imagine then, as I have said before, a horseshoe-shaped crater of sand with 
steeply graded sand walls about thirty-five feet high. (The slope, I fancy, must 
have been about 65 degrees.) This crater enclosed a level piece of ground about 
fifty yards long by thirty at its broadest part, with a crude well in the centre. 
Round the bottom of the crater, about three feet from the level of the ground 
proper, ran a series of eighty-three semi-circular ovoid, square, and multilateral 
holes, all about three feet at the mouth. Each hole on inspection showed that it 
was carefully shored internally with drift-wood and bamboos, and over the 
mouth a wooden drip-board projected, like the peak of a jockey’s cap, for two 
feet. No sign of life was visible in these tunnels, but a most sickening stench 
pervaded the entire amphitheatre — a stench fouler than any which my 
wanderings in Indian villages have introduced me to. 

Having remounted Pornic, who was as anxious as I to get back to camp, I rode 
round the base of the horseshoe to find some place whence an exit would be 
practicable. The inhabitants, whoever they might be, had not thought fit to put in 


an appearance, so I was left to my own devices. My first attempt to “rush” 
Pornic up the steep sand-banks showed me that I had fallen into a trap exactly on 
the same model as that which the ant-lion sets for its prey. At each step the 
shifting sand poured down from above in tons, and rattled on the drip-boards of 
the holes like small shot. A couple of ineffectual charges sent us both rolling 
down to the bottom, half choked with the torrents of sand; and I was constrained 
to turn my attention to the river-bank. 

Here everything seemed easy enough. The sand hills ran down to the river 
edge, it is true, but there were plenty of shoals and shallows across which I could 
gallop Pornic, and find my way back to terra firma by turning sharply to the 
right or left. As I led Pornic over the sands I was startled by the faint pop of a 
rifle across the river; and at the same moment a bullet dropped with a sharp 
“whit” close to Pornic’s head. 

There was no mistaking the nature of the missile — a regulation Martini- 
Henry “picket.” About five hundred yards away a country-boat was anchored in 
midstream; and a jet of smoke drifting away from its bows in the still morning 
air showed me whence the delicate attention had come. Was ever a respectable 
gentleman in such an impasse? The treacherous sand slope allowed no escape 
from a spot which I had visited most involuntarily, and a promenade on the river 
frontage was the signal for a bombardment from some insane native in a boat. 
I’m afraid that I lost my temper very much indeed. 

Another bullet reminded me that I had better save my breath to cool my 
porridge; and I retreated hastily up the sands and back to the horseshoe, where I 
saw that the noise of the rifle had drawn sixty-five human beings from the 
badger-holes which I had up till that point supposed to be untenanted. I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd of spectators — about forty men, twenty women, 
and one child who could not have been more than five years old. They were all 
scantily clothed in that salmon-colored cloth which one associates with Hindu 
mendicants, and, at first sight, gave me the impression of a band of loathsome 
fakirs. The filth and repulsiveness of the assembly were beyond all description, 
and I shuddered to think what their life in the badger-holes must be. 

Even in these days, when local self-government has destroyed the greater part 
of a native’s respect for a Sahib, I have been accustomed to a certain amount of 
civility from my inferiors, and on approaching the crowd naturally expected that 
there would be some recognition of my presence. As a matter of fact there was; 
but it was by no means what I had looked for. 

The ragged crew actually laughed at me — such laughter I hope I may never 
hear again. They cackled, yelled, whistled, and howled as I walked into their 
midst; some of them literally throwing themselves down on the ground in 


convulsions of unholy mirth. In a moment I had let go Pornic’s head, and, 
irritated beyond expression at the morning’s adventure, commenced cuffing 
those nearest to me with all the force I could. The wretches dropped under my 
blows like nine-pins, and the laughter gave place to wails for mercy; while those 
yet untouched clasped me round the knees, imploring me in all sorts of uncouth 
tongues to spare them. 

In the tumult, and just when I was feeling very much ashamed of myself for 
having thus easily given way to my temper, a thin, high voice murmured in 
English from behind my shoulder: “Sahib! Sahib! Do you not know me? Sahib, 
it is Gunga Dass, the telegraph-master.” 

I spun round quickly and faced the speaker. 

Gunga Dass, (I have, of course, no hesitation in mentioning the man’s real 
name) I had known four years before as a Deccanee Brahmin loaned by the 
Punjab Government to one of the Khalsia States. He was in charge of a branch 
telegraph-office there, and when I had last met him was a jovial, full-stomached, 
portly Government servant with a marvelous capacity for making bad puns in 
English — a peculiarity which made me remember him long after I had forgotten 
his services to me in his official capacity. It is seldom that a Hindu makes 
English puns. 

Now, however, the man was changed beyond all recognition. Caste-mark, 
stomach, slate-colored continuations, and unctuous speech were all gone. I 
looked at a withered skeleton, turban-less and almost naked, with long matted 
hair and deep-set codfish-eyes. But for a crescent-shaped scar on the left cheek 
— the result of an accident for which I was responsible I should never have 
known him. But it was indubitably Gunga Dass, and — for this I was thankfull 
— an English-speaking native who might at least tell me the meaning of all that 
I had gone through that day. 

The crowd retreated to some distance as I turned toward the miserable figure, 
and ordered him to show me some method of escaping from the crater. He held a 
freshly plucked crow in his hand, and in reply to my question climbed slowly on 
a platform of sand which ran in front of the holes, and commenced lighting a fire 
there in silence. Dried bents, sand-poppies, and driftwood burn quickly; and I 
derived much consolation from the fact that he lit them with an ordinary sulphur- 
match. When they were in a bright glow, and the crow was nearly spitted in front 
thereof, Gunga Dass began without a word of preamble: 

“There are only two kinds of men, Sar. The alive and the dead. When you are 
dead you are dead, but when you are alive you live.” (Here the crow demanded 
his attention for an instant as it twirled before the fire in danger of being burned 
to a cinder.) “If you die at home and do not die when you come to the ghat to be 


burned you come here.” 

The nature of the reeking village was made plain now, and all that I had 
known or read of the grotesque and the horrible paled before the fact just 
communicated by the ex-Brahmin. Sixteen years ago, when I first landed in 
Bombay, I had been told by a wandering Armenian of the existence, somewhere 
in India, of a place to which such Hindus as had the misfortune to recover from 
trance or catalepsy were conveyed and kept, and I recollect laughing heartily at 
what I was then pleased to consider a traveler’s tale. 

Sitting at the bottom of the sand-trap, the memory of Watson’s Hotel, with its 
swinging punkahs, white-robed attendants, and the sallow-faced Armenian, rose 
up in my mind as vividly as a photograph, and I burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
The contrast was too absurd! 

Gunga Dass, as he bent over the unclean bird, watched me curiously. Hindus 
seldom laugh, and his surroundings were not such as to move Gunga Dass to any 
undue excess of hilarity. He removed the crow solemnly from the wooden spit 
and as solemnly devoured it. Then he continued his story, which I give in his 
own words: 

“In epidemics of the cholera you are carried to be burned almost before you 
are dead. When you come to the riverside the cold air, perhaps, makes you alive, 
and then, if you are only little alive, mud is put on your nose and mouth and you 
die conclusively. If you are rather more alive, more mud is put; but if you are too 
lively they let you go and take you away. I was too lively, and made protestation 
with anger against the indignities that they endeavored to press upon me. In 
those days I was Brahmin and proud man. Now I am dead man and eat” — here 
he eyed the well-gnawed breast bone with the first sign of emotion that I had 
seen in him since we met — ”crows, and other things. They took me from my 
sheets when they saw that I was too lively and gave me medicines for one week, 
and I survived successfully. Then they sent me by rail from my place to Okara 
Station, with a man to take care of me; and at Okara Station we met two other 
men, and they conducted we three on camels, in the night, from Okara Station to 
this place, and they propelled me from the top to the bottom, and the other two 
succeeded, and I have been here ever since two and a half years. Once I was 
Brahmin and proud man, and now I eat crows.” 

“There is no way of getting out?” 

“None of what kind at all. When I first came I made experiments frequently 
and all the others also, but we have always succumbed to the sand which is 
precipitated upon our heads.” 

“But surely,” I broke in at this point, “the river-front is open, and it is worth 
while dodging the bullets; while at night” — I had already matured a rough plan 


of escape which a natural instinct of selfishness forbade me sharing with Gunga 
Dass. He, however, divined my unspoken thought almost as soon as it was 
formed; and, to my intense astonishment, gave vent to a long low chuckle of 
derision — the laughter, be it understood, of a superior or at least of an equal. 


“You will not” — he had dropped the Sir completely after his opening 
sentence — ”make any escape that way. But you can try. I have tried. Once 
only.” 


The sensation of nameless terror and abject fear which I had in vain attempted 
to strive against overmastered me completely. My long fast — it was now close 
upon ten o’clock, and I had eaten nothing since tiffin on the previous day — 
combined with the violent and unnatural agitation of the ride had exhausted me, 
and I verily believe that, for a few minutes, I acted as one mad. I hurled myself 
against the pitiless sand-slope I ran round the base of the crater, blaspheming and 
praying by turns. I crawled out among the sedges of the river-front, only to be 
driven back each time in an agony of nervous dread by the rifle-bullets which cut 
up the sand round me — for I dared not face the death of a mad dog among that 
hideous crowd — and finally fell, spent and raving, at the curb of the well. No 
one had taken the slightest notion of an exhibition which makes me blush hotly 
even when I think of it now. 

Two or three men trod on my panting body as they drew water, but they were 
evidently used to this sort of thing, and had no time to waste upon me. The 
situation was humiliating. Gunga Dass, indeed, when he had banked the embers 
of his fire with sand, was at some pains to throw half a cupful of fetid water over 
my head, an attention for which I could have fallen on my knees and thanked 
him, but he was laughing all the while in the same mirthless, wheezy key that 
greeted me on my first attempt to force the shoals. And so, in a semi-comatose 
condition, I lay till noon. Then, being only a man after all, I felt hungry, and 
intimated as much to Gunga Dass, whom I had begun to regard as my natural 
protector. Following the impulse of the outer world when dealing with natives, I 
put my hand into my pocket and drew out four annas. The absurdity of the gift 
struck me at once, and I was about to replace the money. 

Gunga Dass, however, was of a different opinion. “Give me the money,” said 
he; “all you have, or I will get help, and we will kill you!” All this as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world! 

A Briton’s first impulse, I believe, is to guard the contents of his pockets; but a 
moment’s reflection convinced me of the futility of differing with the one man 
who had it in his power to make me comfortable; and with whose help it was 
possible that I might eventually escape from the crater. I gave him all the money 
in my possession, Rs. 9-8-5 — nine rupees eight annas and five pie — for I 


always keep small change as bakshish when I am in camp. Gunga Dass clutched 
the coins, and hid them at once in his ragged loin cloth, his expression changing 
to something diabolical as he looked round to assure himself that no one had 
observed us. 

“Now I will give you something to eat,” said he. 

What pleasure the possession of my money could have afforded him I am 
unable to say; but inasmuch as it did give him evident delight I was not sorry 
that I had parted with it so readily, for I had no doubt that he would have had me 
killed if I had refused. One does not protest against the vagaries of a den of wild 
beasts; and my companions were lower than any beasts. While I devoured what 
Gunga Dass had provided, a coarse chapatti and a cupful of the foul well-water, 
the people showed not the faintest sign of curiosity — that curiosity which is so 
rampant, as a rule, in an Indian village. 

I could even fancy that they despised me. At all events they treated me with 
the most chilling indifference, and Gunga Dass was nearly as bad. I plied him 
with questions about the terrible village, and received extremely unsatisfactory 
answers. So far as I could gather, it had been in existence from time immemorial 
— whence I concluded that it was at least a century old — and during that time 
no one had ever been known to escape from it. [I had to control myself here with 
both hands, lest the blind terror should lay hold of me a second time and drive 
me raving round the crater.] Gunga Dass took a malicious pleasure in 
emphasizing this point and in watching me wince. Nothing that I could do would 
induce him to tell me who the mysterious “They” were. 

“Tt is so ordered,” he would reply, “and I do not yet know any one who has 
disobeyed the orders.” 

“Only wait till my servants find that I am missing,” I retorted, “and I promise 
you that this place shall be cleared off the face of the earth, and Pll give you a 
lesson in civility, too, my friend.” 

“Your servants would be torn in pieces before they came near this place; and, 
besides, you are dead, my dear friend. It is not your fault, of course, but none the 
less you are dead and buried.” 

At irregular intervals supplies of food, I was told, were dropped down from 
the land side into the amphitheatre, and the inhabitants fought for them like wild 
beasts. When a man felt his death coming on he retreated to his lair and died 
there. The body was sometimes dragged out of the hole and thrown on to the 
sand, or allowed to rot where it lay. 

The phrase “thrown on to the sand” caught my attention, and I asked Gunga 
Dass whether this sort of thing was not likely to breed a pestilence. 

“That,” said he with another of his wheezy chuckles, “you may see for 


yourself subsequently. You will have much time to make observations.” 

Whereat, to his great delight, I winced once more and hastily continued the 
conversation: “And how do you live here from day to day? What do you do?” 
The question elicited exactly the same answer as before — coupled with the 
information that “this place is like your European heaven; there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Gunga Dass had been educated at a Mission School, and, as he himself 
admitted, had he only changed his religion “like a wise man,” might have 
avoided the living grave which was now his portion. But as long as I was with 
him I fancy he was happy. 

Here was a Sahib, a representative of the dominant race, helpless as a child 
and completely at the mercy of his native neighbors. In a deliberate lazy way he 
set himself to torture me as a schoolboy would devote a rapturous half-hour to 
watching the agonies of an impaled beetle, or as a ferret in a blind burrow might 
glue himself comfortably to the neck of a rabbit. The burden of his conversation 
was that there was no escape “of no kind whatever,” and that I should stay here 
till I died and was “thrown on to the sand.” If it were possible to forejudge the 
conversation of the Damned on the advent of a new soul in their abode, I should 
say that they would speak as Gunga Dass did to me throughout that long 
afternoon. I was powerless to protest or answer; all my energies being devoted to 
a struggle against the inexplicable terror that threatened to overwhelm me again 
and again. I can compare the feeling to nothing except the struggles of a man 
against the overpowering nausea of the Channel passage — only my agony was 
of the spirit and infinitely more terrible. 

As the day wore on, the inhabitants began to appear in full strength to catch 
the rays of the afternoon sun, which were now sloping in at the mouth of the 
crater. They assembled in little knots, and talked among themselves without even 
throwing a glance in my direction. About four o’clock, as far as I could judge 
Gunga Dass rose and dived into his lair for a moment, emerging with a live crow 
in his hands. The wretched bird was in a most draggled and deplorable 
condition, but seemed to be in no way afraid of its master. Advancing cautiously 
to the river front, Gunga Dass stepped from tussock to tussock until he had 
reached a smooth patch of sand directly in the line of the boat’s fire. The 
occupants of the boat took no notice. Here he stopped, and, with a couple of 
dexterous turns of the wrist, pegged the bird on its back with outstretched wings. 
As was only natural, the crow began to shriek at once and beat the air with its 
claws. In a few seconds the clamor had attracted the attention of a bevy of wild 
crows on a shoal a few hundred yards away, where they were discussing 
something that looked like a corpse. Half a dozen crows flew over at once to see 


what was going on, and also, as it proved, to attack the pinioned bird. Gunga 
Dass, who had lain down on a tussock, motioned to me to be quiet, though I 
fancy this was a needless precaution. In a moment, and before I could see how it 
happened, a wild crow, who had grappled with the shrieking and helpless bird, 
was entangled in the latter’s claws, swiftly disengaged by Gunga Dass, and 
pegged down beside its companion in adversity. Curiosity, it seemed, 
overpowered the rest of the flock, and almost before Gunga Dass and I had time 
to withdraw to the tussock, two more captives were struggling in the upturned 
claws of the decoys. So the chase — if I can give it so dignified a name — 
continued until Gunga Dass had captured seven crows. Five of them he throttled 
at once, reserving two for further operations another day. I was a good deal 
impressed by this, to me, novel method of securing food, and complimented 
Gunga Dass on his skill. 

“Tt is nothing to do,” said he. “Tomorrow you must do it for me. You are 
stronger than I am.” 

This calm assumption of superiority upset me not a little, and I answered 
peremptorily: “Indeed, you old ruffian! What do you think I have given you 
money for?” 

“Very well,” was the unmoved reply. “Perhaps not to-morrow, nor the day 
after, nor subsequently; but in the end, and for many years, you will catch crows 
and eat crows, and you will thank your European God that you have crows to 
catch and eat.” 

I could have cheerfully strangled him for this; but judged it best under the 
circumstances to smother my resentment. An hour later I was eating one of the 
crows; and, as Gunga Dass had said, thanking my God that I had a crow to eat. 
Never as long as I live shall I forget that evening meal. The whole population 
were squatting on the hard sand platform opposite their dens, huddled over tiny 
fires of refuse and dried rushes. Death, having once laid his hand upon these men 
and forborne to strike, seemed to stand aloof from them now; for most of our 
company were old men, bent and worn and twisted with years, and women aged 
to all appearance as the Fates themselves. They sat together in knots and talked 
— God only knows what they found to discuss — in low equable tones, 
curiously in contrast to the strident babble with which natives are accustomed to 
make day hideous. Now and then an access of that sudden fury which had 
possessed me in the morning would lay hold on a man or woman; and with yells 
and imprecations the sufferer would attack the steep slope until, baffled and 
bleeding, he fell back on the platform incapable of moving a limb. The others 
would never even raise their eyes when this happened, as men too well aware of 
the futility of their fellows’ attempts and wearied with their useless repetition. I 


saw four such outbursts in the course of the evening. 

Gunga Dass took an eminently business-like view of my situation, and while 
we were dining — I can afford to laugh at the recollection now, but it was 
painful enough at the time — propounded the terms on which he would consent 
to “do” for me. My nine rupees eight annas, he argued, at the rate of three annas 
a day, would provide me with food for fifty-one days, or about seven weeks; that 
is to say, he would be willing to cater for me for that length of time. At the end 
of it I was to look after myself. For a further consideration — videlicet my boots 
— he would be willing to allow me to occupy the den next to his own, and 
would supply me with as much dried grass for bedding as he could spare. 

“Very well, Gunga Dass,” I replied; “to the first terms I cheerfully agree, but, 
as there is nothing on earth to prevent my killing you as you sit here and taking 
everything that you have” (I thought of the two invaluable crows at the time), “I 
flatly refuse to give you my boots and shall take whichever den I please.” 

The stroke was a bold one, and I was glad when I saw that it had succeeded. 
Gunga Dass changed his tone immediately, and disavowed all intention of asking 
for my boots. At the time it did not strike me as at all strange that I, a Civil 
Engineer, a man of thirteen years’ standing in the Service, and, I trust, an average 
Englishman, should thus calmly threaten murder and violence against the man 
who had, for a consideration it is true, taken me under his wing. I had left the 
world, it seemed, for centuries. I was as certain then as I am now of my own 
existence, that in the accursed settlement there was no law save that of the 
strongest; that the living dead men had thrown behind them every canon of the 
world which had cast them out; and that I had to depend for my own life on my 
strength and vigilance alone. The crew of the ill-fated Mignonette are the only 
men who would understand my frame of mind. “At present,” I argued to myself, 
“T am strong and a match for six of these wretches. It is imperatively necessary 
that I should, for my own sake, keep both health and strength until the hour of 
my release comes — if it ever does.” 

Fortified with these resolutions, I ate and drank as much as I could, and made 
Gunga Dass understand that I intended to be his master, and that the least sign of 
insubordination on his part would be visited with the only punishment I had it in 
my power to inflict — sudden and violent death. Shortly after this I went to bed. 
That is to say, Gunga Dass gave me a double armful of dried bents which I thrust 
down the mouth of the lair to the right of his, and followed myself, feet 
foremost; the hole running about nine feet into the sand with a slight downward 
inclination, and being neatly shored with timbers. From my den, which faced the 
river-front, I was able to watch the waters of the Sutlej flowing past under the 
light of a young moon and compose myself to sleep as best I might. 


The horrors of that night I shall never forget. My den was nearly as narrow as 
a coffin, and the sides had been worn smooth and greasy by the contact of 
innumerable naked bodies, added to which it smelled abominably. Sleep was 
altogether out of question to one in my excited frame of mind. As the night wore 
on, it seemed that the entire amphitheatre was filled with legions of unclean 
devils that, trooping up from the shoals below, mocked the unfortunates in their 
lairs. 

Personally I am not of an imaginative temperament, — very few Engineers 
are, — but on that occasion I was as completely prostrated with nervous terror as 
any woman. After half an hour or so, however, I was able once more to calmly 
review my chances of escape. Any exit by the steep sand walls was, of course, 
impracticable. I had been thoroughly convinced of this some time before. It was 
possible, just possible, that I might, in the uncertain moonlight, safely run the 
gauntlet of the rifle shots. The place was so full of terror for me that I was 
prepared to undergo any risk in leaving it. Imagine my delight, then, when after 
creeping stealthily to the river-front I found that the infernal boat was not there. 
My freedom lay before me in the next few steps! 

By walking out to the first shallow pool that lay at the foot of the projecting 
left horn of the horseshoe, I could wade across, turn the flank of the crater, and 
make my way inland. Without a moment’s hesitation I marched briskly past the 
tussocks where Gunga Dass had snared the crows, and out in the direction of the 
smooth white sand beyond. My first step from the tufts of dried grass showed me 
how utterly futile was any hope of escape; for, as I put my foot down, I felt an 
indescribable drawing, sucking motion of the sand below. Another moment and 
my leg was swallowed up nearly to the knee. In the moonlight the whole surface 
of the sand seemed to be shaken with devilish delight at my disappointment. I 
struggled clear, sweating with terror and exertion, back to the tussocks behind 
me and fell on my face. 

My only means of escape from the semicircle was protected with a quicksand! 

How long I lay I have not the faintest idea; but I was roused at last by the 
malevolent chuckle of Gunga Dass at my ear “I would advise you, Protector of 
the Poor” (the ruffian was speaking English) “to return to your house. It is 
unhealthy to lie down here. Moreover, when the boat returns, you will most 
certainly be rifled at.” He stood over me in the dim light of the dawn, chuckling 
and laughing to himself. Suppressing my first impulse to catch the man by the 
neck and throw him on to the quicksand, I rose sullenly and followed him to the 
platform below the burrows. 

Suddenly, and futilely as I thought while I spoke, I asked: “Gunga Dass, what 
is the good of the boat if I can’t get out anyhow?” I recollect that even in my 


deepest trouble I had been speculating vaguely on the waste of ammunition in 
guarding an already well protected foreshore. 

Gunga Dass laughed again and made answer: “They have the boat only in 
daytime. It is for the reason that there is a way. I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of your company for much longer time. It is a pleasant spot when you have been 
here some years and eaten roast crow long enough.” 

I staggered, numbed and helpless, toward the fetid burrow allotted to me, and 
fell asleep. An hour or so later I was awakened by a piercing scream — the 
shrill, high-pitched scream of a horse in pain. Those who have once heard that 
will never forget the sound. I found some little difficulty in scrambling out of the 
burrow. When I was in the open, I saw Pornic, my poor old Pornic, lying dead on 
the sandy soil. How they had killed him I cannot guess. Gunga Dass explained 
that horse was better than crow, and “greatest good of greatest number is 
political maxim. We are now Republic, Mister Jukes, and you are entitled to a 
fair share of the beast. If you like, we will pass a vote of thanks. Shall I 
propose?” 

Yes, we were a Republic indeed! A Republic of wild beasts penned at the 
bottom of a pit, to eat and fight and sleep till we died. I attempted no protest of 
any kind, but sat down and stared at the hideous sight in front of me. In less time 
almost than it takes me to write this, Pornic’s body was divided, in some unclear 
way or other; the men and women had dragged the fragments on to the platform 
and were preparing their normal meal. Gunga Dass cooked mine. The almost 
irresistible impulse to fly at the sand walls until I was wearied laid hold of me 
afresh, and I had to struggle against it with all my might. Gunga Dass was 
offensively jocular till I told him that if he addressed another remark of any kind 
whatever to me I should strangle him where he sat. This silenced him till silence 
became insupportable, and I bade him say something. 

“You will live here till you die like the other Feringhi,” he said, coolly, 
watching me over the fragment of gristle that he was gnawing. 

“What other Sahib, you swine? Speak at once, and don’t stop to tell me a lie.” 

“He is over there,” answered Gunga Dass, pointing to a burrow-mouth about 
four doors to the left of my own. “You can see for yourself. He died in the 
burrow as you will die, and I will die, and as all these men and women and the 
one child will also die.” 

“For pity’s sake tell me all you know about him. Who was he? When did he 
come, and when did he die?” 

This appeal was a weak step on my part. Gunga Dass only leered and replied: 
“T will not — unless you give me something first.” 

Then I recollected where I was, and struck the man between the eyes, partially 


stunning him. He stepped down from the platform at once, and, cringing and 
fawning and weeping and attempting to embrace my feet, led me round to the 
burrow which he had indicated. 

“T know nothing whatever about the gentleman. Your God be my witness that 
I do not. He was as anxious to escape as you were, and he was shot from the 
boat, though we all did all things to prevent him from attempting. He was shot 
here.” Gunga Dass laid his hand on his lean stomach and bowed to the earth. 

“Well, and what then? Go on!” 

“And then — and then, Your Honor, we carried him in to his house and gave 
him water, and put wet cloths on the wound, and he laid down in his house and 
gave up the ghost.” 

“In how long? In how long?” 

“About half an hour, after he received his wound. I call Vishnu to witness,” 
yelled the wretched man, “that I did everything for him. Everything which was 
possible, that I did!” 

He threw himself down on the ground and clasped my ankles. But I had my 
doubts about Gunga Dass’s benevolence, and kicked him off as he lay protesting. 

“T believe you robbed him of everything he had. But I can find out in a minute 
or two. How long was the Sahib here?” 

“Nearly a year and a half. I think he must have gone mad. But hear me swear 
Protector of the Poor! Won’t Your Honor hear me swear that I never touched an 
article that belonged to him? What is Your Worship going to do?” 

I had taken Gunga Dass by the waist and had hauled him on to the platform 
opposite the deserted burrow. As I did so I thought of my wretched fellow- 
prisoner’s unspeakable misery among all these horrors for eighteen months, and 
the final agony of dying like a rat in a hole, with a bullet-wound in the stomach. 
Gunga Dass fancied I was going to kill him and howled pitifully. The rest of the 
population, in the plethora that follows a full flesh meal, watched us without 
stirring. 

“Go inside, Gunga Dass,” said I, “and fetch it out.” 

I was feeling sick and faint with horror now. Gunga Dass nearly rolled off the 
platform and howled aloud. 

“But I am Brahmin, Sahib — a high-caste Brahmin. By your soul, by your 
father’s soul, do not make me do this thing!” 

“Brahmin or no Brahmin, by my soul and my father’s soul, in you go!” I said, 
and, seizing him by the shoulders, I crammed his head into the mouth of the 
burrow, kicked the rest of him in, and, sitting down, covered my face with my 
hands. 

At the end of a few minutes I heard a rustle and a creak; then Gunga Dass in a 


sobbing, choking whisper speaking to himself; then a soft thud — and I 
uncovered my eyes. 

The dry sand had turned the corpse entrusted to its keeping into a yellow- 
brown mummy. I told Gunga Dass to stand off while I examined it. The body — 
clad in an olive-green hunting-suit much stained and worn, with leather pads on 
the shoulders — was that of a man between thirty and forty, above middle 
height, with light, sandy hair, long mustache, and a rough unkempt beard. The 
left canine of the upper jaw was missing, and a portion of the lobe of the right 
ear was gone. On the second finger of the left hand was a ring — a shield-shaped 
bloodstone set in gold, with a monogram that might have been either “B.K.” or 
“B.L.” On the third finger of the right hand was a silver ring in the shape of a 
coiled cobra, much worn and tarnished. Gunga Dass deposited a handful of 
trifles he had picked out of the burrow at my feet, and, covering the face of the 
body with my handkerchief, I turned to examine these. I give the full list in the 
hope that it may lead to the identification of the unfortunate man: 

1. Bowl of a briarwood pipe, serrated at the edge; much worn and blackened; 
bound with string at the crew. 

2. Two patent-lever keys; wards of both broken. 

3. Tortoise-shell-handled penknife, silver or nickel, name-plate, marked with 
monogram “B.K.” 

4. Envelope, postmark undecipherable, bearing a Victorian stamp, addressed 
to “Miss Mon — ” (rest illegible) — ”ham” — “nt.” 

5. Imitation crocodile-skin notebook with pencil. First forty-five pages blank; 
four and a half illegible; fifteen others filled with private memoranda relating 
chiefly to three persons — a Mrs.L. Singleton, abbreviated several times to “Lot 
Single,” “Mrs. S. May,” and “Garmison,” referred to in places as “Jerry” or 
“Jack.” 

6. Handle of small-sized hunting-knife. Blade snapped short. Buck’s hor, 
diamond cut, with swivel and ring on the butt; fragment of cotton cord attached. 

It must not be supposed that I inventoried all these things on the spot as fully 
as I have here written them down. The notebook first attracted my attention, and 
I put it in my pocket with a view of studying it later on. 

The rest of the articles I conveyed to my burrow for safety’s sake, and there 
being a methodical man, I inventoried them. I then returned to the corpse and 
ordered Gunga Dass to help me to carry it out to the river-front. While we were 
engaged in this, the exploded shell of an old brown cartridge dropped out of one 
of the pockets and rolled at my feet. Gunga Dass had not seen it; and I fell to 
thinking that a man does not carry exploded cartridge-cases, especially 
“browns,” which will not bear loading twice, about with him when shooting. In 


other words, that cartridge-case had been fired inside the crater. Consequently 
there must be a gun somewhere. I was on the verge of asking Gunga Dass, but 
checked myself, knowing that he would lie. We laid the body down on the edge 
of the quicksand by the tussocks. It was my intention to push it out and let it be 
swallowed up-the only possible mode of burial that I could think of. I ordered 
Gunga Dass to go away. 

Then I gingerly put the corpse out on the quicksand. In doing so, it was lying 
face downward, I tore the frail and rotten khaki shooting-coat open, disclosing a 
hideous cavity in the back. I have already told you that the dry sand had, as it 
were, mummified the body. A moment’s glance showed that the gaping hole had 
been caused by a gun-shot wound; the gun must have been fired with the muzzle 
almost touching the back. The shooting-coat, being intact, had been drawn over 
the body after death, which must have been instantaneous. The secret of the poor 
wretch’s death was plain to me in a flash. Some one of the crater, presumably 
Gunga Dass, must have shot him with his own gun — the gun that fitted the 
brown cartridges. He had never attempted to escape in the face of the rifle-fire 
from the boat. 

I pushed the corpse out hastily, and saw it sink from sight literally in a few 
seconds. I shuddered as I watched. In a dazed, half-conscious way I turned to 
peruse the notebook. A stained and discolored slip of paper had been inserted 
between the binding and the back, and dropped out as I opened the pages. This is 
what it contained: “Four out from crow-clump: three left; nine out; two right; 
three back; two left; fourteen out; two left; seven out; one left; nine back; two 
right; six back; four right; seven back.” The paper had been burned and charred 
at the edges. What it meant I could not understand. I sat down on the dried bents 
turning it over and over between my fingers, until I was aware of Gunga Dass 
standing immediately behind me with glowing eyes and outstretched hands. 

“Have you got it?” he panted. “Will you not let me look at it also? I swear that 
I will return it.” 

“Got what? Return what?” asked. 

“That which you have in your hands. It will help us both.” He stretched out 
his long, bird-like talons, trembling with eagerness. 

“I could never find it,’ he continued. “He had secreted it about his person. 
Therefore I shot him, but nevertheless I was unable to obtain it.” 

Gunga Dass had quite forgotten his little fiction about the rifle-bullet. I 
received the information perfectly calmly. Morality is blunted by consorting with 
the Dead who are alive. 

“What on earth are you raving about? What is it you want me to give you?” 

“The piece of paper in the notebook. It will help us both. Oh, you fool! You 


fool! Can you not see what it will do for us? We shall escape!” 

His voice rose almost to a scream, and he danced with excitement before me. I 
own I was moved at the chance of my getting away. 

“Don’t skip! Explain yourself. Do you mean to say that this slip of paper will 
help us? What does it mean?” 

“Read it aloud! Read it aloud! I beg and I pray you to read it aloud.” 

I did so. Gunga Dass listened delightedly, and drew an irregular line in the 
sand with his fingers. 

“See now! It was the length of his gun-barrels without the stock. I have those 
barrels. Four gun-barrels out from the place where I caught crows. Straight out; 
do you follow me? Then three left. Ah! how well I remember when that man 
worked it out night after night. Then nine out, and so on. Out is always straight 
before you across the quicksand. He told me so before I killed him.” 

“But if you knew all this why didn’t you get out before?” 

“T did not know it. He told me that he was working it out a year and a half 
ago, and how he was working it out night after night when the boat had gone 
away, and he could get out near the quicksand safely. Then he said that we would 
get away together. But I was afraid that he would leave me behind one night 
when he had worked it all out, and so I shot him. Besides, it is not advisable that 
the men who once get in here should escape. Only I, and I am a Brahmin.” 

The prospect of escape had brought Gunga Dass’s caste back to him. He stood 
up, walked about and gesticulated violently. Eventually I managed to make him 
talk soberly, and he told me how this Englishman had spent six months night 
after night in exploring, inch by inch, the passage across the quicksand; how he 
had declared it to be simplicity itself up to within about twenty yards of the river 
bank after turning the flank of the left horn of the horseshoe. This much he had 
evidently not completed when Gunga Dass shot him with his own gun. 

In my frenzy of delight at the possibilities of escape I recollect shaking hands 
effusively with Gunga Dass, after we had decided that we were to make an 
attempt to get away that very night. It was weary work waiting throughout the 
afternoon. 

About ten o’clock, as far as I could judge, when the Moon had just risen 
above the lip of the crater, Gunga Dass made a move for his burrow to bring out 
the gun-barrels whereby to measure our path. All the other wretched inhabitants 
had retired to their lairs long ago. The guardian boat drifted downstream some 
hours before, and we were utterly alone by the crow-clump. Gunga Dass, while 
carrying the gun-barrels, let slip the piece of paper which was to be our guide. I 
stooped down hastily to recover it, and, as I did so, I was aware that the 
diabolical Brahmin was aiming a violent blow at the back of my head with the 


gun-barrels. It was too late to turn round. I must have received the blow 
somewhere on the nape of my neck. A hundred thousand fiery stars danced 
before my eyes, and I fell forwards senseless at the edge of, the quicksand. 

When I recovered consciousness, the Moon was going down, and I was 
sensible of intolerable pain in the back of my head. Gunga Dass had disappeared 
and my mouth was full of blood. I lay down again and prayed that I might die 
without more ado. Then the unreasoning fury which I had before mentioned, laid 
hold upon me, and I staggered inland toward the walls of the crater. It seemed 
that some one was calling to me in a whisper — ”Sahib! Sahib! Sahib!” exactly 
as my bearer used to call me in the morning I fancied that I was delirious until a 
handful of sand fell at my feet. Then I looked up and saw a head peering down 
into the amphitheatre — the head of Dunnoo, my dog-boy, who attended to my 
collies. As soon as he had attracted my attention, he held up his hand and 
showed a rope. I motioned, staggering to and fro for the while, that he should 
throw it down. It was a couple of leather punkah-ropes knotted together, with a 
loop at one end. I slipped the loop over my head and under my arms; heard 
Dunnoo urge something forward; was conscious that I was being dragged, face 
downward, up the steep sand slope, and the next instant found myself choked 
and half fainting on the sand hills overlooking the crater. Dunnoo, with his face 
ashy grey in the moonlight, implored me not to stay but to get back to my tent at 
once. 

It seems that he had tracked Pornic’s footprints fourteen miles across the sands 
to the crater; had returned and told my servants, who flatly refused to meddle 
with any one, white or black, once fallen into the hideous Village of the Dead; 
whereupon Dunnoo had taken one of my ponies and a couple of punkah-ropes, 
returned to the crater, and hauled me out as I have described. 

To cut a long story short, Dunnoo is now my personal servant on a gold mohur 
a month — a sum which I still think far too little for the services he has 
rendered. Nothing on earth will induce me to go near that devilish spot again, or 
to reveal its whereabouts more clearly than I have done. Of Gunga Dass I have 
never found a trace, nor do I wish to do. My sole motive in giving this to be 
published is the hope that some one may possibly identify, from the details and 
the inventory which I have given above, the corpse of the man in the olive-green 
hunting-suit. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS 
a 


Published in 1888, this is Kipling’s first collection of short stories. Out of the 40 
stories, 28 of them were originally published in the Civil and Military Gazette in 
Lahore, British India, between November 1886 and June 1887. Many of the 
stories are set in the Hill Station of Simla and there are also sketches of life in 
British India. The tales include the first appearances, in book form, of Mrs. 
Hauksbee, the policeman Strickland and the Soldiers Three (Privates Mulvaney, 
Ortheris and Learoyd). 
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LISPETH. 


Look, you have cast out Love! What Gods are these 
You bid me please? 
The Three in One, the One in Three? Not so! 
To my own Gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities. 


The Convert. 

She was the daughter of Sonoo, a Hill-man, and Jadeh his wife. One year their 
maize failed, and two bears spent the night in their only poppy-field just above 
the Sutlej Valley on the Kotgarth side; so, next season, they turned Christian, and 
brought their baby to the Mission to be baptized. The Kotgarth Chaplain 
christened her Elizabeth, and “Lispeth” is the Hill or pahari pronunciation. 

Later, cholera came into the Kotgarth Valley and carried off Sonoo and Jadeh, 
and Lispeth became half-servant, half-companion to the wife of the then 
Chaplain of Kotgarth. This was after the reign of the Moravian missionaries, but 
before Kotgarth had quite forgotten her title of “Mistress of the Northern Hills.” 

Whether Christianity improved Lispeth, or whether the gods of her own 
people would have done as much for her under any circumstances, I do not 
know; but she grew very lovely. When a Hill girl grows lovely, she is worth 
traveling fifty miles over bad ground to look upon. Lispeth had a Greek face — 
one of those faces people paint so often, and see so seldom. She was of a pale, 
ivory color and, for her race, extremely tall. Also, she possessed eyes that were 
wonderful; and, had she not been dressed in the abominable print-cloths affected 
by Missions, you would, meeting her on the hill-side unexpectedly, have thought 
her the original Diana of the Romans going out to slay. 

Lispeth took to Christianity readily, and did not abandon it when she reached 
womanhood, as do some Hill girls. Her own people hated her because she had, 
they said, become a memsahib and washed herself daily; and the Chaplain’s wife 
did not know what to do with her. Somehow, one cannot ask a stately goddess, 
five foot ten in her shoes, to clean plates and dishes. So she played with the 
Chaplain’s children and took classes in the Sunday School, and read all the 
books in the house, and grew more and more beautiful, like the Princesses in 
fairy tales. The Chaplain’s wife said that the girl ought to take service in Simla 
as a nurse or something “genteel.” But Lispeth did not want to take service. She 
was very happy where she was. 


When travellers — there were not many in those years — came to Kotgarth, 
Lispeth used to lock herself into her own room for fear they might take her away 
to Simla, or somewhere out into the unknown world. 

One day, a few months after she was seventeen years old, Lispeth went out for 
a walk. She did not walk in the manner of English ladies — a mile and a half 
out, and a ride back again. She covered between twenty and thirty miles in her 
little constitutionals, all about and about, between Kotgarth and Narkunda. This 
time she came back at full dusk, stepping down the breakneck descent into 
Kotgarth with something heavy in her arms. The Chaplain’s wife was dozing in 
the drawing-room when Lispeth came in breathing hard and very exhausted with 
her burden. Lispeth put it down on the sofa, and said simply: 

“This is my husband. I found him on the Bagi Road. He has hurt himself. We 
will nurse him, and when he is well, your husband shall marry him to me.” 

This was the first mention Lispeth had ever made of her matrimonial views, 
and the Chaplain’s wife shrieked with horror. However, the man on the sofa 
needed attention first. He was a young Englishman, and his head had been cut to 
the bone by something jagged. Lispeth said she had found him down the khud, 
so she had brought him in. He was breathing queerly and was unconscious. 

He was put to bed and tended by the Chaplain, who knew something of 
medicine; and Lispeth waited outside the door in case she could be useful. She 
explained to the Chaplain that this was the man she meant to marry; and the 
Chaplain and his wife lectured her severely on the impropriety of her conduct. 
Lispeth listened quietly, and repeated her first proposition. It takes a great deal of 
Christianity to wipe out uncivilized Eastern instincts, such as falling in love at 
first sight. Lispeth, having found the man she worshipped, did not see why she 
should keep silent as to her choice. She had no intention of being sent away, 
either. She was going to nurse that Englishman until he was well enough to 
marry her. This was her little programme. 

After a fortnight of slight fever and inflammation, the Englishman recovered 
coherence and thanked the Chaplain and his wife, and Lispeth — especially 
Lispeth — for their kindness. He was a traveller in the East, he said — they 
never talked about “globe-trotters” in those days, when the P. & O. fleet was 
young and small — and had come from Dehra Dun to hunt for plants and 
butterflies among the Simla hills. No one at Simla, therefore, knew anything 
about him. He fancied he must have fallen over the cliff while stalking a fern on 
a rotten tree-trunk, and that his coolies must have stolen his baggage and fled. 
He thought he would go back to Simla when he was a little stronger. He desired 
no more mountaineering. 

He made small haste to go away, and recovered his strength slowly. Lispeth 


objected to being advised either by the Chaplain or his wife; so the latter spoke 
to the Englishman, and told him how matters stood in Lispeth’s heart. He 
laughed a good deal, and said it was very pretty and romantic, a perfect idyl of 
the Himalayas; but, as he was engaged to a girl at Home, he fancied that nothing 
would happen. Certainly he would behave with discretion. He did that. Still he 
found it very pleasant to talk to Lispeth, and walk with Lispeth, and say nice 
things to her, and call her pet names while he was getting strong enough to go 
away. It meant nothing at all to him, and everything in the world to Lispeth. She 
was very happy while the fortnight lasted, because she had found a man to love. 

Being a savage by birth, she took no trouble to hide her feelings, and the 
Englishman was amused. When he went away, Lispeth walked with him, up the 
Hill as far as Narkunda, very troubled and very miserable. The Chaplain’s wife, 
being a good Christian and disliking anything in the shape of fuss or scandal — 
Lispeth was beyond her management entirely — had told the Englishman to tell 
Lispeth that he was coming back to marry her. “She is but a child, you know, 
and, I fear, at heart a heathen,” said the Chaplain’s wife. So all the twelve miles 
up the hill the Englishman, with his arm around Lispeth’s waist, was assuring the 
girl that he would come back and marry her; and Lispeth made him promise over 
and over again. She wept on the Narkunda Ridge till he had passed out of sight 
along the Muttiani path. 

Then she dried her tears and went in to Kotgarth again, and said to the 
Chaplain’s wife: “He will come back and marry me. He has gone to his own 
people to tell them so.” And the Chaplain’s wife soothed Lispeth and said: “He 
will come back.” At the end of two months, Lispeth grew impatient, and was 
told that the Englishman had gone over the seas to England. She knew where 
England was, because she had read little geography primers; but, of course, she 
had no conception of the nature of the sea, being a Hill girl. There was an old 
puzzle-map of the World in the House. Lispeth had played with it when she was 
a child. She unearthed it again, and put it together of evenings, and cried to 
herself, and tried to imagine where her Englishman was. As she had no ideas of 
distance or steamboats, her notions were somewhat erroneous. It would not have 
made the least difference had she been perfectly correct; for the Englishman had 
no intention of coming back to marry a Hill girl. He forgot all about her by the 
time he was butterfly-hunting in Assam. He wrote a book on the East afterwards. 
Lispeth’s name did not appear. 

At the end of three months, Lispeth made daily pilgrimage to Narkunda to see 
if her Englishman was coming along the road. It gave her comfort, and the 
Chaplain’s wife, finding her happier, thought that she was getting over her 
“barbarous and most indelicate folly.” A little later the walks ceased to help 


Lispeth and her temper grew very bad. The Chaplain’s wife thought this a 
profitable time to let her know the real state of affairs — that the Englishman 
had only promised his love to keep her quiet — that he had never meant 
anything, and that it was “wrong and improper” of Lispeth to think of marriage 
with an Englishman, who was of a superior clay, besides being promised in 
marriage to a girl of his own people. Lispeth said that all this was clearly 
impossible, because he had said he loved her, and the Chaplain’s wife had, with 
her own lips, asserted that the Englishman was coming back. 

“How can what he and you said be untrue?” asked Lispeth. 

“We said it as an excuse to keep you quiet, child,” said the Chaplain’s wife. 

“Then you have lied to me,” said Lispeth, “you and he?” 

The Chaplain’s wife bowed her head, and said nothing. Lispeth was silent, too 
for a little time; then she went out down the valley, and returned in the dress of a 
Hill girl — infamously dirty, but without the nose and ear rings. She had her hair 
braided into the long pig-tail, helped out with black thread, that Hill women 
Weal. 

“I am going back to my own people,” said she. “You have killed Lispeth. 
There is only left old Jadeh’s daughter — the daughter of a pahari and the 
servant of Tarka Devi. You are all liars, you English.” 

By the time that the Chaplain’s wife had recovered from the shock of the 
announcement that Lispeth had ‘verted to her mother’s gods, the girl had gone; 
and she never came back. 

She took to her own unclean people savagely, as if to make up the arrears of 
the life she had stepped out of; and, in a little time, she married a wood-cutter 
who beat her, after the manner of paharis, and her beauty faded soon. 

“There is no law whereby you can account for the vagaries of the heathen,” 
said the Chaplain’s wife, “and I believe that Lispeth was always at heart an 
infidel.” Seeing she had been taken into the Church of England at the mature age 
of five weeks, this statement does not do credit to the Chaplain’s wife. 

Lispeth was a very old woman when she died. She always had a perfect 
command of English, and when she was sufficiently drunk, could sometimes be 
induced to tell the story of her first love-affair. 

It was hard then to realize that the bleared, wrinkled creature, so like a wisp of 
charred rag, could ever have been “Lispeth of the Kotgarth Mission.” 


THREE AND — AN EXTRA. 


“When halter and heel ropes are slipped, do not give chase with 
sticks but with gram.” 


Punjabi Proverb. 

After marriage arrives a reaction, sometimes a big, sometimes a little one; but 
it comes sooner or later, and must be tided over by both parties if they desire the 
rest of their lives to go with the current. 

In the case of the Cusack-Bremmils this reaction did not set in till the third 
year after the wedding. Bremmil was hard to hold at the best of times; but he 
was a beautiful husband until the baby died and Mrs. Bremmil wore black, and 
grew thin, and mourned as if the bottom of the universe had fallen out. Perhaps 
Bremmil ought to have comforted her. He tried to do so, I think; but the more he 
comforted the more Mrs. Bremmil grieved, and, consequently, the more 
uncomfortable Bremmil grew. The fact was that they both needed a tonic. And 
they got it. Mrs. Bremmil can afford to laugh now, but it was no laughing matter 
to her at the time. 

You see, Mrs. Hauksbee appeared on the horizon; and where she existed was 
fair chance of trouble. At Simla her bye-name was the “Stormy Petrel.” She had 
won that title five times to my own certain knowledge. She was a little, brown, 
thin, almost skinny, woman, with big, rolling, violet-blue eyes, and the sweetest 
manners in the world. You had only to mention her name at afternoon teas for 
every woman in the room to rise up, and call her — well — NOT blessed. She 
was Clever, witty, brilliant, and sparkling beyond most of her kind; but possessed 
of many devils of malice and mischievousness. She could be nice, though, even 
to her own sex. But that is another story. 

Bremmil went off at score after the baby’s death and the general discomfort 
that followed, and Mrs. Hauksbee annexed him. She took no pleasure in hiding 
her captives. She annexed him publicly, and saw that the public saw it. He rode 
with her, and walked with her, and talked with her, and picnicked with her, and 
tiffined at Peliti’s with her, till people put up their eyebrows and said: 
“Shocking!” Mrs. Bremmil stayed at home turning over the dead baby’s frocks 
and crying into the empty cradle. She did not care to do anything else. But some 
eight dear, affectionate lady-friends explained the situation at length to her in 
case she should miss the cream of it. Mrs. Bremmil listened quietly, and thanked 
them for their good offices. She was not as clever as Mrs. Hauksbee, but she was 
no fool. She kept her own counsel, and did not speak to Bremmil of what she 


had heard. This is worth remembering. Speaking to, or crying over, a husband 
never did any good yet. 

When Bremmil was at home, which was not often, he was more affectionate 
than usual; and that showed his hand. The affection was forced partly to soothe 
his own conscience and partly to soothe Mrs. Bremmil. It failed in both regards. 

Then “the A.-D.-C. in Waiting was commanded by Their Excellencies, Lord 
and Lady Lytton, to invite Mr. and Mrs. Cusack-Bremmil to Peterhoff on July 
26th at 9.30 P. M.” — ” Dancing” in the bottom-left-hand corner. 

“T can’t go,” said Mrs. Bremmil, “it is too soon after poor little Florrie... but it 
need not stop you, Tom.” 

She meant what she said then, and Bremmil said that he would go just to put 
in an appearance. Here he spoke the thing which was not; and Mrs. Bremmil 
knew it. She guessed — a woman’s guess is much more accurate than a man’s 
certainty — that he had meant to go from the first, and with Mrs. Hauksbee. She 
sat down to think, and the outcome of her thoughts was that the memory of a 
dead child was worth considerably less than the affections of a living husband. 
She made her plan and staked her all upon it. In that hour she discovered that she 
knew Tom Bremmil thoroughly, and this knowledge she acted on. 

“Tom,” said she, “I shall be dining out at the Longmores’ on the evening of 
the 26th. You’d better dine at the club.” 

This saved Bremmil from making an excuse to get away and dine with Mrs. 
Hauksbee, so he was grateful, and felt small and mean at the same time — which 
was wholesome. Bremmil left the house at five for a ride. About half-past five in 
the evening a large leather-covered basket came in from Phelps’ for Mrs. 
Bremmil. She was a woman who knew how to dress; and she had not spent a 
week on designing that dress and having it gored, and hemmed, and herring- 
boned, and tucked and rucked (or whatever the terms are) for nothing. It was a 
gorgeous dress — slight mourning. I can’t describe it, but it was what The 
Queen calls “a creation” — a thing that hit you straight between the eyes and 
made you gasp. She had not much heart for what she was going to do; but as she 
glanced at the long mirror she had the satisfaction of knowing that she had never 
looked so well in her life. She was a large blonde and, when she chose, carried 
herself superbly. 

After the dinner at the Longmores, she went on to the dance — a little late — 
and encountered Bremmil with Mrs. Hauksbee on his arm. That made her flush, 
and as the men crowded round her for dances she looked magnificent. She filled 
up all her dances except three, and those she left blank. Mrs. Hauksbee caught 
her eye once; and she knew it was war — real war — between them. She started 
handicapped in the struggle, for she had ordered Bremmil about just the least 


little bit in the world too much; and he was beginning to resent it. Moreover, he 
had never seen his wife look so lovely. He stared at her from doorways, and 
glared at her from passages as she went about with her partners; and the more he 
stared, the more taken was he. He could scarcely believe that this was the 
woman with the red eyes and the black stuff gown who used to weep over the 
eggs at breakfast. 

Mrs. Hauksbee did her best to hold him in play, but, after two dances, he 
crossed over to his wife and asked for a dance. 

“Pm afraid you’ve come too late, MISTER Bremmil,” she said, with her eyes 
twinkling. 

Then he begged her to give him a dance, and, as a great favor, she allowed 
him the fifth waltz. Luckily 5 stood vacant on his programme. They danced it 
together, and there was a little flutter round the room. Bremmil had a sort of 
notion that his wife could dance, but he never knew she danced so divinely. At 
the end of that waltz he asked for another — as a favor, not as a right; and Mrs. 
Bremmil said: “Show me your programme, dear!” He showed it as a naughty 
little schoolboy hands up contraband sweets to a master. There was a fair 
sprinkling of “H” on it besides “H” at supper. Mrs. Bremmil said nothing, but 
she smiled contemptuously, ran her pencil through 7 and 9 — two “H’s” — and 
returned the card with her own name written above — a pet name that only she 
and her husband used. Then she shook her finger at him, and said, laughing: 
“Oh, you silly, SILLY boy!” 

Mrs. Hauksbee heard that, and — she owned as much — felt that she had the 
worst of it. Bremmil accepted 7 and 9 gratefully. They danced 7, and sat out 9 in 
one of the little tents. What Bremmil said and what Mrs. Bremmil said is no 
concern of any one’s. 

When the band struck up “The Roast Beef of Old England,” the two went out 
into the verandah, and Bremmil began looking for his wife’s dandy (this was 
before ‘rickshaw days) while she went into the cloak-room. Mrs. Hauksbee came 
up and said: “You take me in to supper, I think, Mr. Bremmil.” Bremmil turned 
red and looked foolish. “Ah — h’m! I’m going home with my wife, Mrs. 
Hauksbee. I think there has been a little mistake.” Being a man, he spoke as 
though Mrs. Hauksbee were entirely responsible. 

Mrs. Bremmil came out of the cloak-room in a swansdown cloak with a white 
“cloud” round her head. She looked radiant; and she had a right to. 

The couple went off in the darkness together, Bremmil riding very close to the 
dandy. 

Then says Mrs. Hauksbee to me — she looked a trifle faded and jaded in the 
lamplight: “Take my word for it, the silliest woman can manage a clever man; 


but it needs a very clever woman to manage a fool.” 
Then we went in to supper. 


THROWN AWAY. 


“And some are sulky, while some will plunge 
[So ho! Steady! Stand still, you! ] 
Some you must gentle, and some you must lunge. 
[There! There! Who wants to kill you?] 
Some — there are losses in every trade — 
Will break their hearts ere bitted and made, 
Will fight like fiends as the rope cuts hard, 
And die dumb-mad in the breaking-yard.” 


Toolungala Stockyard Chorus. 

To rear a boy under what parents call the “sheltered life system” is, if the boy 
must go into the world and fend for himself, not wise. Unless he be one in a 
thousand he has certainly to pass through many unnecessary troubles; and may, 
possibly, come to extreme grief simply from ignorance of the proper proportions 
of things. 

Let a puppy eat the soap in the bath-room or chew a newly-blacked boot. He 
chews and chuckles until, by and by, he finds out that blacking and Old Brown 
Windsor make him very sick; so he argues that soap and boots are not 
wholesome. Any old dog about the house will soon show him the unwisdom of 
biting big dogs’ ears. Being young, he remembers and goes abroad, at six 
months, a well-mannered little beast with a chastened appetite. If he had been 
kept away from boots, and soap, and big dogs till he came to the trinity full- 
grown and with developed teeth, just consider how fearfully sick and thrashed he 
would be! Apply that motion to the “sheltered life,” and see how it works. It 
does not sound pretty, but it is the better of two evils. 

There was a Boy once who had been brought up under the “sheltered life” 
theory; and the theory killed him dead. He stayed with his people all his days, 
from the hour he was born till the hour he went into Sandhurst nearly at the top 
of the list. He was beautifully taught in all that wins marks by a private tutor, and 
carried the extra weight of “never having given his parents an hour’s anxiety in 
his life.” What he learnt at Sandhurst beyond the regular routine is of no great 
consequence. He looked about him, and he found soap and blacking, so to speak, 
very good. He ate a little, and came out of Sandhurst not so high as he went in. 
Them there was an interval and a scene with his people, who expected much 
from him. Next a year of living “unspotted from the world” in a third-rate depot 
battalion where all the juniors were children, and all the seniors old women; and 


lastly he came out to India, where he was cut off from the support of his parents, 
and had no one to fall back on in time of trouble except himself. 

Now India is a place beyond all others where one must not take things too 
seriously — the midday sun always excepted. Too much work and too much 
energy kill a man just as effectively as too much assorted vice or too much drink. 
Flirtation does not matter because every one is being transferred and either you 
or she leave the Station, and never return. Good work does not matter, because a 
man is judged by his worst output and another man takes all the credit of his best 
as a rule. Bad work does not matter, because other men do worse, and 
incompetents hang on longer in India than anywhere else. Amusements do not 
matter, because you must repeat them as soon as you have accomplished them 
once, and most amusements only mean trying to win another person’s money. 
Sickness does not matter, because it’s all in the day’s work, and if you die 
another man takes over your place and your office in the eight hours between 
death and burial. Nothing matters except Home furlough and acting allowances, 
and these only because they are scarce. This is a slack, kutcha country where all 
men work with imperfect instruments; and the wisest thing is to take no one and 
nothing in earnest, but to escape as soon as ever you can to some place where 
amusement is amusement and a reputation worth the having. 

But this Boy — the tale is as old as the Hills — came out, and took all things 
seriously. He was pretty and was petted. He took the pettings seriously, and 
fretted over women not worth saddling a pony to call upon. He found his new 
free life in India very good. It DOES look attractive in the beginning, from a 
Subaltern’s point of view — all ponies, partners, dancing, and so on. He tasted it 
as the puppy tastes the soap. Only he came late to the eating, with a growing set 
of teeth. He had no sense of balance — just like the puppy — and could not 
understand why he was not treated with the consideration he received under his 
father’s roof. This hurt his feelings. 

He quarrelled with other boys, and, being sensitive to the marrow, 
remembered these quarrels, and they excited him. He found whist, and 
gymkhanas, and things of that kind (meant to amuse one after office) good; but 
he took them seriously too, just as he took the “head” that followed after drink. 
He lost his money over whist and gymkhanas because they were new to him. 

He took his losses seriously, and wasted as much energy and interest over a 
two-goldmohur race for maiden ekka-ponies with their manes hogged, as if it 
had been the Derby. One-half of this came from inexperience — much as the 
puppy squabbles with the corner of the hearth-rug — and the other half from the 
dizziness bred by stumbling out of his quiet life into the glare and excitement of 
a livelier one. No one told him about the soap and the blacking because an 


average man takes it for granted that an average man is ordinarily careful in 
regard to them. It was pitiful to watch The Boy knocking himself to pieces, as an 
over-handled colt falls down and cuts himself when he gets away from the 


groom. 
This unbridled license in amusements not worth the trouble of breaking line 
for, much less rioting over, endured for six months — all through one cold 


weather — and then we thought that the heat and the knowledge of having lost 
his money and health and lamed his horses would sober The Boy down, and he 
would stand steady. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this would have 
happened. You can see the principle working in any Indian Station. But this 
particular case fell through because The Boy was sensitive and took things 
seriously — as I may have said some seven times before. Of course, we couldn’t 
tell how his excesses struck him personally. They were nothing very heart- 
breaking or above the average. He might be crippled for life financially, and 
want a little nursing. Still the memory of his performances would wither away in 
one hot weather, and the shroff would help him to tide over the money troubles. 
But he must have taken another view altogether and have believed himself 
ruined beyond redemption. His Colonel talked to him severely when the cold 
weather ended. That made him more wretched than ever; and it was only an 
ordinary “Colonel’s wigging!” 

What follows is a curious instance of the fashion in which we are all linked 
together and made responsible for one another. THE thing that kicked the beam 
in The Boy’s mind was a remark that a woman made when he was talking to her. 
There is no use in repeating it, for it was only a cruel little sentence, rapped out 
before thinking, that made him flush to the roots of his hair. He kept himself to 
himself for three days, and then put in for two days’ leave to go shooting near a 
Canal Engineer’s Rest House about thirty miles out. He got his leave, and that 
night at Mess was noisier and more offensive than ever. He said that he was 
“going to shoot big game”, and left at half-past ten o’clock in an ekka. Partridge 
— which was the only thing a man could get near the Rest House — is not big 
game; so every one laughed. 

Next morning one of the Majors came in from short leave, and heard that The 
Boy had gone out to shoot “big game.” The Major had taken an interest in The 
Boy, and had, more than once, tried to check him in the cold weather. The Major 
put up his eyebrows when he heard of the expedition and went to The Boy’s 
room, where he rummaged. 

Presently he came out and found me leaving cards on the Mess. There was no 
one else in the ante-room. 

He said: “The Boy has gone out shooting. DOES a man shoot tetur with a 


revolver and a writing-case?” 

I said: “Nonsense, Major!” for I saw what was in his mind. 

He said: “Nonsense or nonsense, I’m going to the Canal now — at once. I 
don’t feel easy.” 

Then he thought for a minute, and said: “Can you lie?” 

“You know best,” I answered. “It’s my profession.” 

“Very well,” said the Major; “you must come out with me now — at once — 
in an ekka to the Canal to shoot black-buck. Go and put on shikar-kit — quick 
— and drive here with a gun.” 

The Major was a masterful man; and I knew that he would not give orders for 
nothing. So I obeyed, and on return found the Major packed up in an ekka — 
gun-cases and food slung below — all ready for a shooting-trip. 

He dismissed the driver and drove himself. We jogged along quietly while in 
the station; but as soon as we got to the dusty road across the plains, he made 
that pony fly. A country-bred can do nearly anything at a pinch. We covered the 
thirty miles in under three hours, but the poor brute was nearly dead. 

Once I said: “What’s the blazing hurry, Major?” 

He said, quietly: “The Boy has been alone, by himself, for — one, two, five 
— fourteen hours now! I tell you, I don’t feel easy.” 

This uneasiness spread itself to me, and I helped to beat the pony. 

When we came to the Canal Engineer’s Rest House the Major called for The 
Boy’s servant; but there was no answer. Then we went up to the house, calling 
for The Boy by name; but there was no answer. 

“Oh, he’s out shooting,” said I. 

Just then I saw through one of the windows a little hurricane-lamp burning. 
This was at four in the afternoon. We both stopped dead in the verandah, holding 
our breath to catch every sound; and we heard, inside the room, the “brr — brr 
— brr” of a multitude of flies. The Major said nothing, but he took off his helmet 
and we entered very softly. 

The Boy was dead on the charpoy in the centre of the bare, lime-washed 
room. He had shot his head nearly to pieces with his revolver. The gun-cases 
were still strapped, so was the bedding, and on the table lay The Boy’s writing- 
case with photographs. He had gone away to die like a poisoned rat! 

The Major said to himself softly: “Poor Boy! Poor, POOR devil!” Then he 
turned away from the bed and said: “I want your help in this business.” 

Knowing The Boy was dead by his own hand, I saw exactly what that help 
would be, so I passed over to the table, took a chair, lit a cheroot, and began to 
go through the writing-case; the Major looking over my shoulder and repeating 
to himself: “We came too late! — Like a rat in a hole! — Poor, POOR devil!” 


The Boy must have spent half the night in writing to his people, and to his 
Colonel, and to a girl at Home; and as soon as he had finished, must have shot 
himself, for he had been dead a long time when we came in. 

I read all that he had written, and passed over each sheet to the Major as I 
finished it. 

We saw from his accounts how very seriously he had taken everything. He 
wrote about “disgrace which he was unable to bear” — ”indelible shame” — 
”criminal folly” — ”wasted life,” and so on; besides a lot of private things to his 
Father and Mother too much too sacred to put into print. The letter to the girl at 
Home was the most pitiful of all; and I choked as I read it. The Major made no 
attempt to keep dry-eyed. I respected him for that. He read and rocked himself to 
and fro, and simply cried like a woman without caring to hide it. The letters were 
so dreary and hopeless and touching. We forgot all about The Boy’s follies, and 
only thought of the poor Thing on the charpoy and the scrawled sheets in our 
hands. It was utterly impossible to let the letters go Home. They would have 
broken his Father’s heart and killed his Mother after killing her belief in her son. 

At last the Major dried his eyes openly, and said: “Nice sort of thing to spring 
on an English family! What shall we do?” 

I said, knowing what the Major had brought me but for: “The Boy died of 
cholera. We were with him at the time. We can’t commit ourselves to half- 
measures. Come along.” 

Then began one of the most grimy comic scenes I have ever taken part in — 
the concoction of a big, written lie, bolstered with evidence, to soothe The Boy’s 
people at Home. I began the rough draft of a letter, the Major throwing in hints 
here and there while he gathered up all the stuff that The Boy had written and 
burnt it in the fireplace. It was a hot, still evening when we began, and the lamp 
bumed very badly. In due course I got the draft to my satisfaction, setting forth 
how The Boy was the pattern of all virtues, beloved by his regiment, with every 
promise of a great career before him, and so on; how we had helped him through 
the sickness — it was no time for little lies, you will understand — and how he 
had died without pain. I choked while I was putting down these things and 
thinking of the poor people who would read them. Then I laughed at the 
grotesqueness of the affair, and the laughter mixed itself up with the choke — 
and the Major said that we both wanted drinks. 

I am afraid to say how much whiskey we drank before the letter was finished. 
It had not the least effect on us. Then we took off The Boy’s watch, locket, and 
rings. 

Lastly, the Major said: “We must send a lock of hair too. A woman values 
that.” 


But there were reasons why we could not find a lock fit to send. The Boy was 
black-haired, and so was the Major, luckily. I cut off a piece of the Major’s hair 
above the temple with a knife, and put it into the packet we were making. The 
laughing-fit and the chokes got hold of me again, and I had to stop. The Major 
was nearly as bad; and we both knew that the worst part of the work was to 
come. 

We sealed up the packet, photographs, locket, seals, ring, letter, and lock of 
hair with The Boy’s sealing-wax and The Boy’s seal. 

Then the Major said: “For God’s sake let’s get outside — away from the room 
— and think!” 

We went outside, and walked on the banks of the Canal for an hour, eating and 
drinking what we had with us, until the moon rose. I know now exactly how a 
murderer feels. Finally, we forced ourselves back to the room with the lamp and 
the Other Thing in it, and began to take up the next piece of work. I am not 
going to write about this. It was too horrible. We burned the bedstead and 
dropped the ashes into the Canal; we took up the matting of the room and treated 
that in the same way. I went off to a village and borrowed two big hoes — I did 
not want the villagers to help — while the Major arranged — the other matters. 
It took us four hours’ hard work to make the grave. As we worked, we argued 
out whether it was right to say as much as we remembered of the Burial of the 
Dead. We compromised things by saying the Lord’s Prayer with a private 
unofficial prayer for the peace of the soul of The Boy. Then we filled in the 
grave and went into the verandah — not the house — to lie down to sleep. We 
were dead-tired. 

When we woke the Major said, wearily: “We can’t go back till to-morrow. We 
must give him a decent time to die in. He died early THIS morning, remember. 
That seems more natural.” So the Major must have been lying awake all the 
time, thinking. 

I said: “Then why didn’t we bring the body back to the cantonments?” 

The Major thought for a minute: — ”Because the people bolted when they 
heard of the cholera. And the ekka has gone!” 

That was strictly true. We had forgotten all about the ekka-pony, and he had 
gone home. 

So, we were left there alone, all that stifling day, in the Canal Rest House, 
testing and re-testing our story of The Boy’s death to see if it was weak at any 
point. A native turned up in the afternoon, but we said that a Sahib was dead of 
cholera, and he ran away. As the dusk gathered, the Major told me all his fears 
about The Boy, and awful stories of suicide or nearly-carried-out suicide — tales 
that made one’s hair crisp. He said that he himself had once gone into the same 


Valley of the Shadow as the Boy, when he was young and new to the country; so 
he understood how things fought together in The Boy’s poor jumbled head. He 
also said that youngsters, in their repentant moments, consider their sins much 
more serious and ineffaceable than they really are. We talked together all 
through the evening, and rehearsed the story of the death of The Boy. As soon as 
the moon was up, and The Boy, theoretically, just buried, we struck across 
country for the Station. We walked from eight till six o’clock in the morning; but 
though we were dead-tired, we did not forget to go to The Boy’s room and put 
away his revolver with the proper amount of cartridges in the pouch. Also to set 
his writing-case on the table. We found the Colonel and reported the death, 
feeling more like murderers than ever. Then we went to bed and slept the clock 
round; for there was no more in us. 

The tale had credence as long as was necessary, for every one forgot about 
The Boy before a fortnight was over. Many people, however, found time to say 
that the Major had behaved scandalously in not bringing in the body for a 
regimental funeral. The saddest thing of all was a letter from The Boy’s mother 
to the Major and me — with big inky blisters all over the sheet. She wrote the 
sweetest possible things about our great kindness, and the obligation she would 
be under to us as long as she lived. 

All things considered, she WAS under an obligation; but not exactly as she 
meant. 


MISS YOUGHAL’S SAIS. 


When Man and Woman are agreed, what can the Kazi do? 


Mahomedan Proverb. 

Some people say that there is no romance in India. Those people are wrong. 
Our lives hold quite as much romance as is good for us. Sometimes more. 

Strickland was in the Police, and people did not understand him; so they said 
he was a doubtful sort of man and passed by on the other side. Strickland had 
himself to thank for this. He held the extraordinary theory that a Policeman in 
India should try to know as much about the natives as the natives themselves. 
Now, in the whole of Upper India, there is only ONE man who can pass for 
Hindu or Mohammedan, chamar or faquir, as he pleases. He is feared and 
respected by the natives from the Ghor Kathri to the Jamma Musjid; and he is 
supposed to have the gift of invisibility and executive control over many Devils. 
But what good has this done him with the Government? None in the world. He 
has never got Simla for his charge; and his name is almost unknown to 
Englishmen. 

Strickland was foolish enough to take that man for his model; and, following 
out his absurd theory, dabbled in unsavory places no respectable man would 
think of exploring — all among the native riff-raff. He educated himself in this 
peculiar way for seven years, and people could not appreciate it. He was 
perpetually “going Fantee” among the natives, which, of course, no man with 
any sense believes in. He was initiated into the Sat Bhai at Allahabad once, when 
he was on leave; he knew the Lizard-Song of the Sansis, and the Halli-Hukk 
dance, which is a religious can-can of a startling kind. When a man knows who 
dances the Halli-Hukk, and how, and when, and where, he knows something to 
be proud of. He has gone deeper than the skin. But Strickland was not proud, 
though he had helped once, at Jagadhri, at the Painting of the Death Bull, which 
no Englishman must even look upon; had mastered the thieves’-patter of the 
changars; had taken a Eusufzai horse-thief alone near Attock; and had stood 
under the mimbar-board of a Border mosque and conducted service in the 
manner of a Sunni Mollah. 

His crowning achievement was spending eleven days as a faquir in the 
gardens of Baba Atal at Amritsar, and there picking up the threads of the great 
Nasiban Murder Case. But people said, justly enough: “Why on earth can’t 
Strickland sit in his office and write up his diary, and recruit, and keep quiet, 
instead of showing up the incapacity of his seniors?” So the Nasiban Murder 


Case did him no good departmentally; but, after his first feeling of wrath, he 
returned to his outlandish custom of prying into native life. By the way, when a 
man once acquires a taste for this particular amusement, it abides with him all 
his days. It is the most fascinating thing in the world; Love not excepted. Where 
other men took ten days to the Hills, Strickland took leave for what he called 
shikar, put on the disguise that appealed to him at the time, stepped down into 
the brown crowd, and was swallowed up for a while. He was a quiet, dark young 
fellow — spare, black-eyes — and, when he was not thinking of something else, 
a very interesting companion. Strickland on Native Progress as he had seen it 
was worth hearing. Natives hated Strickland; but they were afraid of him. He 
knew too much. 

When the Youghals came into the station, Strickland — very gravely, as he 
did everything — fell in love with Miss Youghal; and she, after a while, fell in 
love with him because she could not understand him. Then Strickland told the 
parents; but Mrs. Youghal said she was not going to throw her daughter into the 
worst paid Department in the Empire, and old Youghal said, in so many words, 
that he mistrusted Strickland’s ways and works, and would thank him not to 
speak or write to his daughter any more. “Very well,” said Strickland, for he did 
not wish to make his lady-love’s life a burden. After one long talk with Miss 
Youghal he dropped the business entirely. 

The Youghals went up to Simla in April. 

In July, Strickland secured three months’ leave on “urgent private affairs.” He 
locked up his house — though not a native in the Providence would wittingly 
have touched “Estreekin Sahib’s” gear for the world — and went down to see a 
friend of his, an old dyer, at Tarn Taran. 

Here all trace of him was lost, until a sais met me on the Simla Mall with this 
extraordinary note: 

“Dear old man, 

“Please give bearer a box of cheroots — Supers, No. I, for preference. They 
are freshest at the Club. Pll repay when I reappear; but at present I’m out of 
Society. 

“Yours, 

“E. STRICKLAND.” 

I ordered two boxes, and handed them over to the sais with my love. That sais 
was Strickland, and he was in old Youghal’s employ, attached to Miss Youghal’s 
Arab. The poor fellow was suffering for an English smoke, and knew that 
whatever happened I should hold my tongue till the business was over. 

Later on, Mrs. Youghal, who was wrapped up in her servants, began talking at 
houses where she called of her paragon among saises — the man who was never 


too busy to get up in the morning and pick flowers for the breakfast-table, and 
who blacked — actually BLACKED — the hoofs of his horse like a London 
coachman! The turnout of Miss Youghal’s Arab was a wonder and a delight. 
Strickland — Dulloo, I mean — found his reward in the pretty things that Miss 
Youghal said to him when she went out riding. Her parents were pleased to find 
she had forgotten all her foolishness for young Strickland and said she was a 
good girl. 

Strickland vows that the two months of his service were the most rigid mental 
discipline he has ever gone through. Quite apart from the little fact that the wife 
of one of his fellow-saises fell in love with him and then tried to poison him with 
arsenic because he would have nothing to do with her, he had to school himself 
into keeping quiet when Miss Youghal went out riding with some man who tried 
to flirt with her, and he was forced to trot behind carrying the blanket and 
hearing every word! Also, he had to keep his temper when he was slanged in 
“Benmore” porch by a policeman — especially once when he was abused by a 
Naik he had himself recruited from Isser Jang village — or, worse still, when a 
young subaltern called him a pig for not making way quickly enough. 

But the life had its compensations. He obtained great insight into the ways and 
thefts of saises — enough, he says, to have summarily convicted half the chamar 
population of the Punjab if he had been on business. He became one of the 
leading players at knuckle-bones, which all jhampanis and many saises play 
while they are waiting outside the Government House or the Gaiety Theatre of 
nights; he learned to smoke tobacco that was three-fourths cowdung; and he 
heard the wisdom of the grizzled Jemadar of the Government House saises, 
whose words are valuable. He saw many things which amused him; and he 
States, on honor, that no man can appreciate Simla properly, till he has seen it 
from the sais’s point of view. He also says that, if he chose to write all he saw, 
his head would be broken in several places. 

Strickland’s account of the agony he endured on wet nights, hearing the music 
and seeing the lights in “Benmore,” with his toes tingling for a waltz and his 
head in a horse-blanket, is rather amusing. One of these days, Strickland is going 
to write a little book on his experiences. That book will be worth buying; and 
even more, worth suppressing. 

Thus, he served faithfully as Jacob served for Rachel; and his leave was nearly 
at an end when the explosion came. He had really done his best to keep his 
temper in the hearing of the flirtations I have mentioned; but he broke down at 
last. An old and very distinguished General took Miss Youghal for a ride, and 
began that specially offensive “you’re-only-a-little-girl” sort of flirtation — most 
difficult for a woman to turn aside deftly, and most maddening to listen to. Miss 


Youghal was shaking with fear at the things he said in the hearing of her sais. 
Dulloo — Strickland — stood it as long as he could. Then he caught hold of the 
General’s bridle, and, in most fluent English, invited him to step off and be 
heaved over the cliff. Next minute Miss Youghal began crying; and Strickland 
saw that he had hopelessly given himself away, and everything was over. 

The General nearly had a fit, while Miss Youghal was sobbing out the story of 
the disguise and the engagement that wasn’t recognized by the parents. 
Strickland was furiously angry with himself and more angry with the General for 
forcing his hand; so he said nothing, but held the horse’s head and prepared to 
thrash the General as some sort of satisfaction, but when the General had 
thoroughly grasped the story, and knew who Strickland was, he began to puff 
and blow in the saddle, and nearly rolled off with laughing. He said Strickland 
deserved a V. C., if it were only for putting on a sais’s blanket. Then he called 
himself names, and vowed that he deserved a thrashing, but he was too old to 
take it from Strickland. Then he complimented Miss Youghal on her lover. The 
scandal of the business never struck him; for he was a nice old man, with a 
weakness for flirtations. Then he laughed again, and said that old Youghal was a 
fool. Strickland let go of the cob’s head, and suggested that the General had 
better help them, if that was his opinion. Strickland knew Youghal’s weakness 
for men with titles and letters after their names and high official position. “It’s 
rather like a forty-minute farce,” said the General, “but begad, I WILL help, if 
it’s only to escape that tremendous thrashing I deserved. Go along to your home, 
my sais-Policeman, and change into decent kit, and Pll attack Mr. Youghal. Miss 
Youghal, may I ask you to canter home and wait?” 


About seven minutes later, there was a wild hurroosh at the Club. A sais, with 
a blanket and head-rope, was asking all the men he knew: “For Heaven’s sake 
lend me decent clothes!” As the men did not recognize him, there were some 
peculiar scenes before Strickland could get a hot bath, with soda in it, in one 
room, a shirt here, a collar there, a pair of trousers elsewhere, and so on. He 
galloped off, with half the Club wardrobe on his back, and an utter stranger’s 
pony under him, to the house of old Youghal. The General, arrayed in purple and 
fine linen, was before him. What the General had said Strickland never knew, 
but Youghal received Strickland with moderate civility; and Mrs. Youghal, 
touched by the devotion of the transformed Dulloo, was almost kind. The 
General beamed, and chuckled, and Miss Youghal came in, and almost before 
old Youghal knew where he was, the parental consent had been wrenched out 
and Strickland had departed with Miss Youghal to the Telegraph Office to wire 
for his kit. The final embarrassment was when an utter stranger attacked him on 


the Mall and asked for the stolen pony. 

So, in the end, Strickland and Miss Youghal were married, on the strict 
understanding that Strickland should drop his old ways, and stick to 
Departmental routine, which pays best and leads to Simla. Strickland was far too 
fond of his wife, just then, to break his word, but it was a sore trial to him; for 
the streets and the bazars, and the sounds in them, were full of meaning to 
Strickland, and these called to him to come back and take up his wanderings and 
his discoveries. Some day, I will tell you how he broke his promise to help a 
friend. That was long since, and he has, by this time, been nearly spoilt for what 
he would call shikar. He is forgetting the slang, and the beggar’s cant, and the 
marks, and the signs, and the drift of the undercurrents, which, if a man would 
master, he must always continue to learn. 

But he fills in his Departmental returns beautifully. 


YOKED WITH AN UNBELIEVER. 


I am dying for you, and you are dying for another. 


Punjabi Proverb. 

When the Gravesend tender left the P. & O. steamer for Bombay and went 
back to catch the train to Town, there were many people in it crying. But the one 
who wept most, and most openly was Miss Agnes Laiter. She had reason to cry, 
because the only man she ever loved — or ever could love, so she said — was 
going out to India; and India, as every one knows, is divided equally between 
jungle, tigers, cobras, cholera, and sepoys. 

Phil Garron, leaning over the side of the steamer in the rain, felt very unhappy 
too; but he did not cry. He was sent out to “tea.” What “tea” meant he had not 
the vaguest idea, but fancied that he would have to ride on a prancing horse over 
hills covered with tea-vines, and draw a sumptuous salary for doing so; and he 
was very grateful to his uncle for getting him the berth. He was really going to 
reform all his slack, shiftless ways, save a large proportion of his magnificent 
salary yearly, and, in a very short time, return to marry Agnes Laiter. Phil Garron 
had been lying loose on his friends’ hands for three years, and, as he had nothing 
to do, he naturally fell in love. He was very nice; but he was not strong in his 
views and opinions and principles, and though he never came to actual grief his 
friends were thankful when he said good-bye, and went out to this mysterious 


“tea” business near Darjiling. They said: — ”God bless you, dear boy! Let us 
never see your face again,” — or at least that was what Phil was given to 
understand. 


When he sailed, he was very full of a great plan to prove himself several 
hundred times better than any one had given him credit for — to work like a 
horse, and triumphantly marry Agnes Laiter. He had many good points besides 
his good looks; his only fault being that he was weak, the least little bit in the 
world weak. He had as much notion of economy as the Morning Sun; and yet 
you could not lay your hand on any one item, and say: “Herein Phil Garron is 
extravagant or reckless.” Nor could you point out any particular vice in his 
character; but he was “unsatisfactory” and as workable as putty. 

Agnes Laiter went about her duties at home — her family objected to the 
engagement — with red eyes, while Phil was sailing to Darjiling — ”a port on 
the Bengal Ocean,” as his mother used to tell her friends. He was popular 
enough on board ship, made many acquaintances and a moderately large liquor 
bill, and sent off huge letters to Agnes Laiter at each port. Then he fell to work 


on this plantation, somewhere between Darjiling and Kangra, and, though the 
salary and the horse and the work were not quite all he had fancied, he 
succeeded fairly well, and gave himself much unnecessary credit for his 
perseverance. 

In the course of time, as he settled more into collar, and his work grew fixed 
before him, the face of Agnes Laiter went out of his mind and only came when 
he was at leisure, which was not often. He would forget all about her for a 
fortnight, and remember her with a start, like a school-boy who has forgotten to 
learn his lesson. She did not forget Phil, because she was of the kind that never 
forgets. Only, another man — a really desirable young man — presented himself 
before Mrs. Laiter; and the chance of a marriage with Phil was as far off as ever; 
and his letters were so unsatisfactory; and there was a certain amount of 
domestic pressure brought to bear on the girl; and the young man really was an 
eligible person as incomes go; and the end of all things was that Agnes married 
him, and wrote a tempestuous whirlwind of a letter to Phil in the wilds of 
Darjiling, and said she should never know a happy moment all the rest of her 
life. Which was a true prophecy. 

Phil got that letter, and held himself ill-treated. This was two years after he 
had come out; but by dint of thinking fixedly of Agnes Laiter, and looking at her 
photograph, and patting himself on the back for being one of the most constant 
lovers in history, and warming to the work as he went on, he really fancied that 
he had been very hardly used. He sat down and wrote one final letter — a really 
pathetic “world without end, amen,” epistle; explaining how he would be true to 
Eternity, and that all women were very much alike, and he would hide his broken 
heart, etc., etc.; but if, at any future time, etc., etc., he could afford to wait, etc., 
etc., unchanged affections, etc., etc., return to her old love, etc., etc., for eight 
closely-written pages. From an artistic point of view, it was very neat work, but 
an ordinary Philistine, who knew the state of Phil’s real feelings — not the ones 
he rose to as he went on writing — would have called it the thoroughly mean 
and selfish work of a thoroughly mean and selfish, weak man. But this verdict 
would have been incorrect. Phil paid for the postage, and felt every word he had 
written for at least two days and a half. It was the last flicker before the light 
went out. 

That letter made Agnes Laiter very unhappy, and she cried and put it away in 
her desk, and became Mrs. Somebody Else for the good of her family. Which is 
the first duty of every Christian maid. 

Phil went his ways, and thought no more of his letter, except as an artist thinks 
of a neatly touched-in sketch. His ways were not bad, but they were not 
altogether good until they brought him across Dunmaya, the daughter of a 


Rajput ex-Subadar-Major of our Native Army. The girl had a strain of Hill blood 
in her, and, like the Hill women, was not a purdah nashin. Where Phil met her, or 
how he heard of her, does not matter. She was a good girl and handsome, and, in 
her way, very clever and shrewd; though, of course, a little hard. It is to be 
remembered that Phil was living very comfortably, denying himself no small 
luxury, never putting by an anna, very satisfied with himself and his good 
intentions, was dropping all his English correspondents one by one, and 
beginning more and more to look upon this land as his home. Some men fall this 
way; and they are of no use afterwards. The climate where he was stationed was 
good, and it really did not seem to him that there was anything to go Home for. 

He did what many planters have done before him — that is to say, he made up 
his mind to marry a Hill girl and settle down. He was seven and twenty then, 
with a long life before him, but no spirit to go through with it. So he married 
Dunmaya by the forms of the English Church, and some fellow-planters said he 
was a fool, and some said he was a wise man. Dunmaya was a thoroughly honest 
girl, and, in spite of her reverence for an Englishman, had a reasonable estimate 
of her husband’s weaknesses. She managed him tenderly, and became, in less 
than a year, a very passable imitation of an English lady in dress and carriage. [It 
is curious to think that a Hill man, after a lifetime’s education, is a Hill man still; 
but a Hill woman can in six months master most of the ways of her English 
sisters. There was a coolie woman once. But that is another story.] Dunmaya 
dressed by preference in black and yellow, and looked well. 

Meantime the letter lay in Agnes’s desk, and now and again she would think 
of poor resolute hard-working Phil among the cobras and tigers of Darjiling, 
toiling in the vain hope that she might come back to him. Her husband was 
worth ten Phils, except that he had rheumatism of the heart. Three years after he 
was married — and after he had tried Nice and Algeria for his complaint — he 
went to Bombay, where he died, and set Agnes free. Being a devout woman, she 
looked on his death and the place of it, as a direct interposition of Providence, 
and when she had recovered from the shock, she took out and reread Phil’s letter 
with the “etc., etc.,” and the big dashes, and the little dashes, and kissed it 
several times. No one knew her in Bombay; she had her husband’s income, 
which was a large one, and Phil was close at hand. It was wrong and improper, 
of course, but she decided, as heroines do in novels, to find her old lover, to offer 
him her hand and her gold, and with him spend the rest of her life in some spot 
far from unsympathetic souls. She sat for two months, alone in Watson’s Hotel, 
elaborating this decision, and the picture was a pretty one. Then she set out in 
search of Phil Garron, Assistant on a tea plantation with a more than usually 
unpronounceable name. 


She found him. She spent a month over it,, for his plantation was not in the 
Darjiling district at all, but nearer Kangra. Phil was very little altered, and 
Dunmaya was very nice to her. 

Now the particular sin and shame of the whole business is that Phil, who 
really is not worth thinking of twice, was and is loved by Dunmaya, and more 
than loved by Agnes, the whole of whose life he seems to have spoilt. 

Worst of all, Dunmaya is making a decent man of him; and he will be 
ultimately saved from perdition through her training. 

Which is manifestly unfair. 


FALSE DAWN. 


To-night God knows what thing shall tide, 
The Earth is racked and faint — 

Expectant, sleepless, open-eyed; 

And we, who from the Earth were made, 
Thrill with our Mother’s pain. 


In Durance. 

No man will ever know the exact truth of this story; though women may 
sometimes whisper it to one another after a dance, when they are putting up their 
hair for the night and comparing lists of victims. A man, of course, cannot assist 
at these functions. So the tale must be told from the outside — in the dark — all 
wrong. 

Never praise a sister to a sister, in the hope of your compliments reaching the 
proper ears, and so preparing the way for you later on. Sisters are women first, 
and sisters afterwards; and you will find that you do yourself harm. 

Saumarez knew this when he made up his mind to propose to the elder Miss 
Copleigh. Saumarez was a strange man, with few merits, so far as men could 
see, though he was popular with women, and carried enough conceit to stock a 
Viceroy’s Council and leave a little over for the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff. He 
was a Civilian. Very many women took an interest in Saumarez, perhaps, 
because his manner to them was offensive. If you hit a pony over the nose at the 
outset of your acquaintance, he may not love you, but he will take a deep interest 
in your movements ever afterwards. The elder Miss Copleigh was nice, plump, 
winning and pretty. The younger was not so pretty, and, from men disregarding 
the hint set forth above, her style was repellant and unattractive. Both girls had, 
practically, the same figure, and there was a strong likeness between them in 
look and voice; though no one could doubt for an instant which was the nicer of 
the two. 

Saumarez made up his mind, as soon as they came into the station from Behar, 
to marry the elder one. At least, we all made sure that he would, which comes to 
the same thing. She was two and twenty, and he was thirty-three, with pay and 
allowances of nearly fourteen hundred rupees a month. So the match, as we 
arranged it, was in every way a good one. Saumarez was his name, and summary 
was his nature, as a man once said. Having drafted his Resolution, he formed a 
Select Committee of One to sit upon it, and resolved to take his time. In our 
unpleasant slang, the Copleigh girls “hunted in couples.” That is to say, you 


could do nothing with one without the other. They were very loving sisters; but 
their mutual affection was sometimes inconvenient. Saumarez held the balance- 
hair true between them, and none but himself could have said to which side his 
heart inclined; though every one guessed. He rode with them a good deal and 
danced with them, but he never succeeded in detaching them from each other for 
any length of time. 

Women said that the two girls kept together through deep mistrust, each 
fearing that the other would steal a march on her. But that has nothing to do with 
a man. Saumarez was silent for good or bad, and as business-likely attentive as 
he could be, having due regard to his work and his polo. Beyond doubt both girls 
were fond of him. 

As the hot weather drew nearer, and Saumarez made no sign, women said that 
you could see their trouble in the eyes of the girls — that they were looking 
strained, anxious, and irritable. Men are quite blind in these matters unless they 
have more of the woman than the man in their composition, in which case it does 
not matter what they say or think. I maintain it was the hot April days that took 
the color out of the Copleigh girls’ cheeks. They should have been sent to the 
Hills early. No one — man or woman — feels an angel when the hot weather is 
approaching. The younger sister grew more cynical — not to say acid — in her 
ways; and the winningness of the elder wore thin. There was more effort in it. 

Now the Station wherein all these things happened was, though not a little 
one, off the line of rail, and suffered through want of attention. There were no 
gardens or bands or amusements worth speaking of, and it was nearly a day’s 
journey to come into Lahore for a dance. People were grateful for small things to 
interest them. 

About the beginning of May, and just before the final exodus of Hill-goers, 
when the weather was very hot and there were not more than twenty people in 
the Station, Saumarez gave a moonlight riding-picnic at an old tomb, six miles 
away, near the bed of the river. It was a “Noah’s Ark” picnic; and there was to be 
the usual arrangement of quarter-mile intervals between each couple, on account 
of the dust. Six couples came altogether, including chaperons. Moonlight picnics 
are useful just at the very end of the season, before all the girls go away to the 
Hills. They lead to understandings, and should be encouraged by chaperones; 
especially those whose girls look sweetish in riding habits. I knew a case once. 
But that is another story. That picnic was called the “Great Pop Picnic,” because 
every one knew Saumarez would propose then to the eldest Miss Copleigh; and, 
beside his affair, there was another which might possibly come to happiness. The 
social atmosphere was heavily charged and wanted clearing. 

We met at the parade-ground at ten: the night was fearfully hot. The horses 


sweated even at walking-pace, but anything was better than sitting still in our 
own dark houses. When we moved off under the full moon we were four 
couples, one triplet, and Mr. Saumarez rode with the Copleigh girls, and I 
loitered at the tail of the procession, wondering with whom Saumarez would ride 
home. Every one was happy and contented; but we all felt that things were going 
to happen. We rode slowly: and it was nearly midnight before we reached the old 
tomb, facing the ruined tank, in the decayed gardens where we were going to eat 
and drink. I was late in coming up; and before I went into the garden, I saw that 
the horizon to the north carried a faint, dun-colored feather. But no one would 
have thanked me for spoiling so well-managed an entertainment as this picnic — 
and a dust-storm, more or less, does no great harm. 

We gathered by the tank. Some one had brought out a banjo — which is a 
most sentimental instrument — and three or four of us sang. You must not laugh 
at this. Our amusements in out-of-the-way Stations are very few indeed. Then 
we talked in groups or together, lying under the trees, with the sun-baked roses 
dropping their petals on our feet, until supper was ready. It was a beautiful 
supper, as cold and as iced as you could wish; and we stayed long over it. 

I had felt that the air was growing hotter and hotter; but nobody seemed to 
notice it until the moon went out and a burning hot wind began lashing the 
orange-trees with a sound like the noise of the sea. Before we knew where we 
were, the dust-storm was on us, and everything was roaring, whirling darkness. 
The supper-table was blown bodily into the tank. We were afraid of staying 
anywhere near the old tomb for fear it might be blown down. So we felt our way 
to the orange-trees where the horses were picketed and waited for the storm to 
blow over. Then the little light that was left vanished, and you could not see your 
hand before your face. The air was heavy with dust and sand from the bed of the 
river, that filled boots and pockets and drifted down necks and coated eyebrows 
and moustaches. It was one of the worst dust-storms of the year. We were all 
huddled together close to the trembling horses, with the thunder clattering 
overhead, and the lightning spurting like water from a sluice, all ways at once. 
There was no danger, of course, unless the horses broke loose. I was standing 
with my head downward and my hands over my mouth, hearing the trees 
thrashing each other. I could not see who was next me till the flashes came. Then 
I found that I was packed near Saumarez and the eldest Miss Copleigh, with my 
own horse just in front of me. I recognized the eldest Miss Copleigh, because she 
had a pagri round her helmet, and the younger had not. All the electricity in the 
air had gone into my body and I was quivering and tingling from head to foot — 
exactly as a corn shoots and tingles before rain. It was a grand storm. The wind 
seemed to be picking up the earth and pitching it to leeward in great heaps; and 


the heat beat up from the ground like the heat of the Day of Judgment. 

The storm lulled slightly after the first half-hour, and I heard a despairing little 
voice close to my ear, saying to itself, quietly and softly, as if some lost soul 
were flying about with the wind: “O my God!” Then the younger Miss Copleigh 
stumbled into my arms, saying: “Where is my horse? Get my horse. I want to go 
home. I WANT to go home. Take me home.” 

I thought that the lightning and the black darkness had frightened her; so I said 
there was no danger, but she must wait till the storm blew over. She answered: 
“Tt is not THAT! It is not THAT! I want to go home! O take me away from 
here!” 

I said that she could not go till the light came; but I felt her brush past me and 
go away. It was too dark to see where. Then the whole sky was split open with 
one tremendous flash, as if the end of the world were coming, and all the women 
shrieked. 

Almost directly after this, I felt a man’s hand on my shoulder and heard 
Saumarez bellowing in my ear. Through the rattling of the trees and howling of 
the wind, I did not catch his words at once, but at last I heard him say: “I’ve 
proposed to the wrong one! What shall I do?” Saumarez had no occasion to 
make this confidence to me. I was never a friend of his, nor am I now; but I 
fancy neither of us were ourselves just then. He was shaking as he stood with 
excitement, and I was feeling queer all over with the electricity. I could not think 
of anything to say except: — ”More fool you for proposing in a dust-storm.” But 
I did not see how that would improve the mistake. 

Then he shouted: “Where’s Edith — Edith Copleigh?” Edith was the youngest 
sister. I answered out of my astonishment: — ”What do you want with HER?” 
Would you believe it, for the next two minutes, he and I were shouting at each 
other like maniacs — he vowing that it was the youngest sister he had meant to 
propose to all along, and I telling him till my throat was hoarse that he must have 
made a mistake! I can’t account for this except, again, by the fact that we were 
neither of us ourselves. Everything seemed to me like a bad dream — from the 
stamping of the horses in the darkness to Saumarez telling me the story of his 
loving Edith Copleigh since the first. He was still clawing my shoulder and 
begging me to tell him where Edith Copleigh was, when another lull came and 
brought light with it, and we saw the dust-cloud forming on the plain in front of 
us. So we knew the worst was over. The moon was low down, and there was just 
the glimmer of the false dawn that comes about an hour before the real one. But 
the light was very faint, and the dun cloud roared like a bull. I wondered where 
Edith Copleigh had gone; and as I was wondering I saw three things together: 
First Maud Copleigh’s face come smiling out of the darkness and move towards 


Saumarez, who was standing by me. I heard the girl whisper, “George,” and 
slide her arm through the arm that was not clawing my shoulder, and I saw that 
look on her face which only comes once or twice in a lifetime-when a woman is 
perfectly happy and the air is full of trumpets and gorgeous-colored fire and the 
Earth turns into cloud because she loves and is loved. At the same time, I saw 
Saumarez’s face as he heard Maud Copleigh’s voice, and fifty yards away from 
the clump of orange-trees I saw a brown holland habit getting upon a horse. 

It must have been my state of over-excitement that made me so quick to 
meddle with what did not concern me. Saumarez was moving off to the habit; 
but I pushed him back and said: — ”Stop here and explain. I’ll fetch her back!” 
and I ran out to get at my own horse. I had a perfectly unnecessary notion that 
everything must be done decently and in order, and that Saumarez’s first care 
was to wipe the happy look out of Maud Copleigh’s face. All the time I was 
linking up the curb-chain I wondered how he would do it. 

I cantered after Edith Copleigh, thinking to bring her back slowly on some 
pretence or another. But she galloped away as soon as she saw me, and I was 
forced to ride after her in earnest. She called back over her shoulder — ”Go 
away! I’m going home. Oh, go away!” two or three times; but my business was 
to catch her first, and argue later. The ride just fitted in with the rest of the evil 
dream. The ground was very bad, and now and again we rushed through the 
whirling, choking “dust-devils” in the skirts of the flying storm. There was a 
burning hot wind blowing that brought up a stench of stale brick-kilns with it; 
and through the half light and through the dust-devils, across that desolate plain, 
flickered the brown holland habit on the gray horse. She headed for the Station 
at first. Then she wheeled round and set off for the river through beds of burnt 
down jungle-grass, bad even to ride a pig over. In cold blood I should never have 
dreamed of going over such a country at night, but it seemed quite right and 
natural with the lightning crackling overhead, and a reek like the smell of the Pit 
in my nostrils. I rode and shouted, and she bent forward and lashed her horse, 
and the aftermath of the dust-storm came up and caught us both, and drove us 
downwind like pieces of paper. 

I don’t know how far we rode; but the drumming of the horse-hoofs and the 
roar of the wind and the race of the faint blood-red moon through the yellow 
mist seemed to have gone on for years and years, and I was literally drenched 
with sweat from my helmet to my gaiters when the gray stumbled, recovered 
himself, and pulled up dead lame. My brute was used up altogether. Edith 
Copleigh was in a sad state, plastered with dust, her helmet off, and crying 
bitterly. “Why can’t you let me alone?” she said. “I only wanted to get away and 
go home. Oh, PLEASE let me go!” 


“You have got to come back with me, Miss Copleigh. Saumarez has 
something to say to you.” 

It was a foolish way of putting it; but I hardly knew Miss Copleigh; and, 
though I was playing Providence at the cost of my horse, I could not tell her in as 
many words what Saumarez had told me. I thought he could do that better 
himself. All her pretence about being tired and wanting to go home broke down, 
and she rocked herself to and fro in the saddle as she sobbed, and the hot wind 
blew her black hair to leeward. I am not going to repeat what she said, because 
she was utterly unstrung. 

This, if you please, was the cynical Miss Copleigh. Here was I, almost an utter 
stranger to her, trying to tell her that Saumarez loved her and she was to come 
back to hear him say so! I believe I made myself understood, for she gathered 
the gray together and made him hobble somehow, and we set off for the tomb, 
while the storm went thundering down to Umballa and a few big drops of warm 
rain fell. I found out that she had been standing close to Saumarez when he 
proposed to her sister and had wanted to go home and cry in peace, as an English 
girl should. She dabbled her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief as we went 
along, and babbled to me out of sheer lightness of heart and hysteria. That was 
perfectly unnatural; and yet, it seemed all right at the time and in the place. All 
the world was only the two Copleigh girls, Saumarez and I, ringed in with the 
lightning and the dark; and the guidance of this misguided world seemed to lie in 
my hands. 

When we returned to the tomb in the deep, dead stillness that followed the 
storm, the dawn was just breaking and nobody had gone away. They were 
waiting for our return. Saumarez most of all. His face was white and drawn. As 
Miss Copleigh and I limped up, he came forward to meet us, and, when he 
helped her down from her saddle, he kissed her before all the picnic. It was like a 
scene in a theatre, and the likeness was heightened by all the dust-white, ghostly- 
looking men and women under the orange-trees, clapping their hands, as if they 
were watching a play — at Saumarez’s choice. I never knew anything so un- 
English in my life. 

Lastly, Saumarez said we must all go home or the Station would come out to 
look for us, and WOULD I be good enough to ride home with Maud Copleigh? 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure, I said. 

So, we formed up, six couples in all, and went back two by two; Saumarez 
walking at the side of Edith Copleigh, who was riding his horse. 

The air was cleared; and little by little, as the sun rose, I felt we were all 
dropping back again into ordinary men and women and that the “Great Pop 
Picnic” was a thing altogether apart and out of the world — never to happen 


again. It had gone with the dust-storm and the tingle in the hot air. 

I felt tired and limp, and a good deal ashamed of myself as I went in for a bath 
and some sleep. 

There is a woman’s version of this story, but it will never be written.... unless 
Maud Copleigh cares to try. 


THE RESCUE OF PLUFFLES. 


Thus, for a season, they fought it fair — 
She and his cousin May — 

Tactful, talented, debonnaire, 
Decorous foes were they; 

But never can battle of man compare 
With merciless feminine fray. 


Two and One. 

Mrs. Hauksbee was sometimes nice to her own sex. Here is a story to prove 
this; and you can believe just as much as ever you please. 

Pluffles was a subaltern in the “Unmentionables.” He was callow, even for a 
subaltern. He was callow all over — like a canary that had not finished fledging 
itself. The worst of it was he had three times as much money as was good for 
him; Pluffles’ Papa being a rich man and Pluffles being the only son. Pluffles’ 
Mamma adored him. She was only a little less callow than Pluffles and she 
believed everything he said. 

Pluffles’ weakness was not believing what people said. He preferred what he 
called “trusting to his own judgment.” He had as much judgment as he had seat 
or hands; and this preference tumbled him into trouble once or twice. But the 
biggest trouble Pluffles ever manufactured came about at Simla — some years 
ago, when he was four-and-twenty. 

He began by trusting to his own judgment, as usual, and the result was that, 
after a time, he was bound hand and foot to Mrs. Reiver’s ‘rickshaw wheels. 

There was nothing good about Mrs. Reiver, unless it was her dress. She was 
bad from her hair — which started life on a Brittany’s girl’s head — to her boot- 
heels, which were two and three-eighth inches high. She was not honestly 
mischievous like Mrs. Hauksbee; she was wicked in a business-like way. 

There was never any scandal — she had not generous impulses enough for 
that. She was the exception which proved the rule that Anglo-Indian ladies are in 
every way as nice as their sisters at Home. She spent her life in proving that rule. 

Mrs. Hauksbee and she hated each other fervently. They heard far too much to 
clash; but the things they said of each other were startling — not to say original. 
Mrs. Hauksbee was honest — honest as her own front teeth — and, but for her 
love of mischief, would have been a woman’s woman. There was no honesty 
about Mrs. Reiver; nothing but selfishness. And at the beginning of the season, 
poor little Pluffles fell a prey to her. She laid herself out to that end, and who was 


Pluffles, to resist? He went on trusting to his judgment, and he got judged. 

I have seen Hayes argue with a tough horse — I have seen a tonga-driver 
coerce a stubborn pony — I have seen a riotous setter broken to gun by a hard 
keeper — but the breaking-in of Pluffles of the “Unmentionables” was beyond 
all these. He learned to fetch and carry like a dog, and to wait like one, too, for a 
word from Mrs. Reiver. He learned to keep appointments which Mrs. Reiver had 
no intention of keeping. He learned to take thankfully dances which Mrs. Reiver 
had no intention of giving him. He learned to shiver for an hour and a quarter on 
the windward side of Elysium while Mrs. Reiver was making up her mind to 
come for a ride. He learned to hunt for a ‘rickshaw, in a light dress-suit under a 
pelting rain, and to walk by the side of that ‘rickshaw when he had found it. He 
learned what it was to be spoken to like a coolie and ordered about like a cook. 
He learned all this and many other things besides. And he paid for his schooling. 

Perhaps, in some hazy way, he fancied that it was fine and impressive, that it 
gave him a status among men, and was altogether the thing to do. It was 
nobody’s business to warn Pluffles that he was unwise. The pace that season was 
too good to inquire; and meddling with another man’s folly is always thankless 
work. Pluffles’ Colonel should have ordered him back to his regiment when he 
heard how things were going. But Pluffles had got himself engaged to a girl in 
England the last time he went home; and if there was one thing more than 
another which the Colonel detested, it was a married subaltern. He chuckled 
when he heard of the education of Pluffles, and said it was “good training for the 
boy.” But it was not good training in the least. It led him into spending money 
beyond his means, which were good: above that, the education spoilt an average 
boy and made it a tenth-rate man of an objectionable kind. He wandered into a 
bad set, and his little bill at Hamilton’s was a thing to wonder at. 

Then Mrs. Hauksbee rose to the occasion. She played her game alone, 
knowing what people would say of her; and she played it for the sake of a girl 
she had never seen. Pluffles’ fiancee was to come out, under the chaperonage of 
an aunt, in October, to be married to Pluffles. 

At the beginning of August, Mrs. Hauksbee discovered that it was time to 
interfere. A man who rides much knows exactly what a horse is going to do next 
before he does it. In the same way, a woman of Mrs. Hauksbee’s experience 
knows accurately how a boy will behave under certain circumstances — notably 
when he is infatuated with one of Mrs. Reiver’s stamp. She said that, sooner or 
later, little Pluffles would break off that engagement for nothing at all — simply 
to gratify Mrs. Reiver, who, in return, would keep him at her feet and in her 
service just so long as she found it worth her while. She said she knew the signs 
of these things. If she did not, no one else could. 


Then she went forth to capture Pluffles under the guns of the enemy; just as 
Mrs. Cusack-Bremmil carried away Bremmil under Mrs. Hauksbee’s eyes. 

This particular engagement lasted seven weeks — we called it the Seven 
Weeks’ War — and was fought out inch by inch on both sides. A detailed 
account would fill a book, and would be incomplete then. Any one who knows 
about these things can fit in the details for himself. It was a superb fight — there 
will never be another like it as long as Jakko stands — and Pluffles was the prize 
of victory. People said shameful things about Mrs. Hauksbee. They did not know 
what she was playing for. Mrs. Reiver fought, partly because Pluffles was useful 
to her, but mainly because she hated Mrs. Hauksbee, and the matter was a trial of 
strength between them. No one knows what Pluffles thought. He had not many 
ideas at the best of times, and the few he possessed made him conceited. Mrs. 
Hauksbee said: — ”The boy must be caught; and the only way of catching him is 
by treating him well.” 

So she treated him as a man of the world and of experience so long as the 
issue was doubtful. Little by little, Pluffles fell away from his old allegiance and 
came over to the enemy, by whom he was made much of. He was never sent on 
out-post duty after ‘rickshaws any more, nor was he given dances which never 
came off, nor were the drains on his purse continued. Mrs. Hauksbee held him 
on the snaffle; and after his treatment at Mrs. Reiver’s hands, he appreciated the 
change. 

Mrs. Reiver had broken him of talking about himself, and made him talk 
about her own merits. Mrs. Hauksbee acted otherwise, and won his confidence, 
till he mentioned his engagement to the girl at Home, speaking of it in a high and 
mighty way as a “piece of boyish folly.” This was when he was taking tea with 
her one afternoon, and discoursing in what he considered a gay and fascinating 
style. Mrs. Hauksbee had seen an earlier generation of his stamp bud and 
blossom, and decay into fat Captains and tubby Majors. 

At a moderate estimate there were about three and twenty sides to that lady’s 
character. Some men say more. She began to talk to Pluffles after the manner of 
a mother, and as if there had been three hundred years, instead of fifteen, 
between them. She spoke with a sort of throaty quaver in her voice which had a 
soothing effect, though what she said was anything but soothing. She pointed out 
the exceeding folly, not to say meanness, of Pluffles’ conduct, and the smallness 
of his views. Then he stammered something about “trusting to his own judgment 
as a man of the world;” and this paved the way for what she wanted to say next. 
It would have withered up Pluffles had it come from any other woman; but in the 
soft cooing style in which Mrs. Hauksbee put it, it only made him feel limp and 
repentant — as if he had been in some superior kind of church. Little by little, 


very softly and pleasantly, she began taking the conceit out of Pluffles, as you 
take the ribs out of an umbrella before re-covering it. She told him what she 
thought of him and his judgment and his knowledge of the world; and how his 
performances had made him ridiculous to other people; and how it was his 
intention make love to herself if she gave him the chance. Then she said that 
marriage would be the making of him; and drew a pretty little picture — all rose 
and opal — of the Mrs. Pluffles of the future going through life relying on the 
“judgment” and “knowledge of the world” of a husband who had nothing to 
reproach himself with. How she reconciled these two statements she alone knew. 
But they did not strike Pluffles as conflicting. 

Hers was a perfect little homily — much better than any clergyman could 
have given — and it ended with touching allusions to Pluffles’ Mamma and 
Papa, and the wisdom of taking his bride Home. 

Then she sent Pluffles out for a walk, to think over what she had said. Pluffles 
left, blowing his nose very hard and holding himself very straight. Mrs. 
Hauksbee laughed. 

What Pluffles had intended to do in the matter of the engagement only Mrs. 
Reiver knew, and she kept her own counsel to her death. She would have liked it 
spoiled as a compliment, I fancy. 

Pluffles enjoyed many talks with Mrs. Hauksbee during the next few days. 
They were all to the same end, and they helped Pluffles in the path of Virtue. 

Mrs. Hauksbee wanted to keep him under her wing to the last. Therefore she 
discountenanced his going down to Bombay to get married. “Goodness only 
knows what might happen by the way!” she said. “Pluffles is cursed with the 
curse of Reuben, and India is no fit place for him!” 

In the end, the fiancee arrived with her aunt; and Pluffles, having reduced his 
affairs to some sort of order — here again Mrs. Hauksbee helped him — was 
married. 

Mrs. Hauksbee gave a sigh of relief when both the “I wills” had been said, and 
went her way. 

Pluffies took her advice about going Home. He left the Service, and is now 
raising speckled cattle inside green painted fences somewhere at Home. I believe 
he does this very judiciously. He would have come to extreme grief out here. 

For these reasons if any one says anything more than usually nasty about Mrs. 
Hauksbee, tell him the story of the Rescue of Pluffles. 


CUPID’S ARROWS. 


Pit where the buffalo cooled his hide, 

By the hot sun emptied, and blistered and dried; 

Log in the reh-grass, hidden and alone; 

Bund where the earth-rat’s mounds are strown: 

Cave in the bank where the sly stream steals; 

Aloe that stabs at the belly and heels, 

Jump if you dare on a steed untried — 

Safer it is to go wide — go wide! 

Hark, from in front where the best men ride: — 
“Pull to the off, boys! Wide! Go wide!” 


The Peora Hunt. 

Once upon a time there lived at Simla a very pretty girl, the daughter of a poor 
but honest District and Sessions Judge. She was a good girl, but could not help 
knowing her power and using it. Her Mamma was very anxious about her 
daughter’s future, as all good Mammas should be. 

When a man is a Commissioner and a bachelor and has the right of wearing 
open-work jam-tart jewels in gold and enamel on his clothes, and of going 
through a door before every one except a Member of Council, a Lieutenant- 
Governor, or a Viceroy, he is worth marrying. At least, that is what ladies say. 
There was a Commissioner in Simla, in those days, who was, and wore, and did, 
all I have said. He was a plain man — an ugly man — the ugliest man in Asia, 
with two exceptions. His was a face to dream about and try to carve on a pipe- 
head afterwards. His name was Saggott — Barr-Saggott — Anthony Barr- 
Saggott and six letters to follow. Departmentally, he was one of the best men the 
Government of India owned. Socially, he was like a blandishing gorilla. 

When he turned his attentions to Miss Beighton, I believe that Mrs. Beighton 
wept with delight at the reward Providence had sent her in her old age. 

Mr. Beighton held his tongue. He was an easy-going man. 

Now a Commissioner is very rich. His pay is beyond the dreams of avarice — 
is so enormous that he can afford to save and scrape in a way that would almost 
discredit a Member of Council. Most Commissioners are mean; but Barr-Saggott 
was an exception. He entertained royally; he horsed himself well; he gave 
dances; he was a power in the land; and he behaved as such. 

Consider that everything I am writing of took place in an almost pre-historic 
era in the history of British India. Some folk may remember the years before 


lawn-tennis was born when we all played croquet. There were seasons before 
that, if you will believe me, when even croquet had not been invented, and 
archery — which was revived in England in 1844 — was as great a pest as lawn- 
tennis is now. People talked learnedly about “holding” and “loosing,” “steles,” 
“reflexed bows,” “56-pound bows,” “backed” or “self-yew bows,” as we talk 
about “rallies,” “volleys,” “smashes,” “returns,” and “16-ounce rackets.” 

Miss Beighton shot divinely over ladies’ distance — 60 yards, that is — and 
was acknowledged the best lady archer in Simla. Men called her “Diana of Tara- 
Devi.” 

Barr-Saggott paid her great attention; and, as I have said, the heart of her 
mother was uplifted in consequence. Kitty Beighton took matters more calmly. It 
was pleasant to be singled out by a Commissioner with letters after his name, 
and to fill the hearts of other girls with bad feelings. But there was no denying 
the fact that Barr-Saggott was phenomenally ugly; and all his attempts to adorn 
himself only made him more grotesque. He was not christened “The Langur” — 
which means gray ape — for nothing. It was pleasant, Kitty thought, to have him 
at her feet, but it was better to escape from him and ride with the graceless 
Cubbon — the man in a Dragoon Regiment at Umballa — the boy with a 
handsome face, and no prospects. Kitty liked Cubbon more than a little. He 
never pretended for a moment the he was anything less than head over heels in 
love with her; for he was an honest boy. So Kitty fled, now and again, from the 
stately wooings of Barr-Saggott to the company of young Cubbon, and was 
scolded by her Mamma in consequence. “But, Mother,” she said, “Mr. Saggot is 
such — such a — is so FEARFULLY ugly, you know!” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Beighton, piously, “we cannot be other than an all-ruling 
Providence has made us. Besides, you will take precedence of your own Mother, 
you know! Think of that and be reasonable.” 

Then Kitty put up her little chin and said irreverent things about precedence, 
and Commissioners, and matrimony. Mr. Beighton rubbed the top of his head; 
for he was an easy-going man. 

Late in the season, when he judged that the time was ripe, Barr-Saggott 
developed a plan which did great credit to his administrative powers. He 
arranged an archery tournament for ladies, with a most sumptuous diamond- 
studded bracelet as prize. He drew up his terms skilfully, and every one saw that 
the bracelet was a gift to Miss Beighton; the acceptance carrying with it the hand 
and the heart of Commissioner Barr-Saggott. The terms were a St. Leonard’s 
Round — thirty-six shots at sixty yards — under the rules of the Simla 
Toxophilite Society. 

All Simla was invited. There were beautifully arranged tea-tables under the 
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deodars at Annandale, where the Grand Stand is now; and, alone in its glory, 
winking in the sun, sat the diamond bracelet in a blue velvet case. Miss Beighton 
was anxious — almost too anxious to compete. On the appointed afternoon, all 
Simla rode down to Annandale to witness the Judgment of Paris turned upside 
down. Kitty rode with young Cubbon, and it was easy to see that the boy was 
troubled in his mind. He must be held innocent of everything that followed. 
Kitty was pale and nervous, and looked long at the bracelet. Barr-Saggott was 
gorgeously dressed, even more nervous than Kitty, and more hideous than ever. 

Mrs. Beighton smiled condescendingly, as befitted the mother of a potential 
Commissioneress, and the shooting began; all the world standing in a semicircle 
as the ladies came out one after the other. 

Nothing is so tedious as an archery competition. They shot, and they shot, and 
they kept on shooting, till the sun left the valley, and little breezes got up in the 
deodars, and people waited for Miss Beighton to shoot and win. Cubbon was at 
one horn of the semicircle round the shooters, and Barr-Saggott at the other. 
Miss Beighton was last on the list. The scoring had been weak, and the bracelet, 
PLUS Commissioner Barr-Saggott, was hers to a certainty. 

The Commissioner strung her bow with his own sacred hands. She stepped 
forward, looked at the bracelet, and her first arrow went true to a hair — full into 
the heart of the “gold” — counting nine points. 

Young Cubbon on the left turned white, and his Devil prompted Barr-Saggott 
to smile. Now horses used to shy when Barr-Saggott smiled. Kitty saw that 
smile. She looked to her left-front, gave an almost imperceptible nod to Cubbon, 
and went on shooting. 

I wish I could describe the scene that followed. It was out of the ordinary and 
most improper. Miss Kitty fitted her arrows with immense deliberation, so that 
every one might see what she was doing. She was a perfect shot; and her 46- 
pound bow suited her to a nicety. She pinned the wooden legs of the target with 
great care four successive times. She pinned the wooden top of the target once, 
and all the ladies looked at each other. Then she began some fancy shooting at 
the white, which, if you hit it, counts exactly one point. She put five arrows into 
the white. It was wonderful archery; but, seeing that her business was to make 
“golds” and win the bracelet, Barr-Saggott turned a delicate green like young 
water-grass. Next, she shot over the target twice, then wide to the left twice — 
always with the same deliberation — while a chilly hush fell over the company, 
and Mrs. Beighton took out her handkerchief. Then Kitty shot at the ground in 
front of the target, and split several arrows. Then she made a red — or seven 
points — just to show what she could do if she liked, and finished up her 
amazing performance with some more fancy shooting at the target-supports. 


Here is her score as it was picked off: — 
Gold. Red. Blue. Black. White. Total Hits. Total 

Score 

Miss Beighton 1 1 0 0 5 7 21 

Barr-Saggott looked as if the last few arrowheads had been driven into his legs 
instead of the targets, and the deep stillness was broken by a little snubby, 
mottled, half-grown girl saying in a shrill voice of triumph: “Then VE won!” 

Mrs. Beighton did her best to bear up; but she wept in the presence of the 
people. No training could help her through such a disappointment. Kitty 
unstrung her bow with a vicious jerk, and went back to her place, while Barr- 
Saggott was trying to pretend that he enjoyed snapping the bracelet on the 
snubby girl’s raw, red wrist. It was an awkward scene — most awkward. Every 
one tried to depart in a body and leave Kitty to the mercy of her Mamma. 

But Cubbon took her away instead, and — the rest isn’t worth printing. 


HIS CHANCE IN LIFE. 


Then a pile of heads be laid — 
Thirty thousand heaped on high — 
All to please the Kafir maid, 
Where the Oxus ripples by. 
Grimly spake Atulla Khan: — 
“Love hath made this thing a Man.” 


Oatta’s Story. 

If you go straight away from Levees and Government House Lists, past 
Trades’ Balls — far beyond everything and everybody you ever knew in your 
respectable life — you cross, in time, the Border line where the last drop of 
White blood ends and the full tide of Black sets in. It would be easier to talk to a 
new made Duchess on the spur of the moment than to the Borderline folk 
without violating some of their conventions or hurting their feelings. The Black 
and the White mix very quaintly in their ways. Sometimes the White shows in 
spurts of fierce, childish pride — which is Pride of Race run crooked — and 
sometimes the Black in still fiercer abasement and humility, half heathenish 
customs and strange, unaccountable impulses to crime. One of these days, this 
people — understand they are far lower than the class whence Derozio, the man 
who imitated Byron, sprung — will turn out a writer or a poet; and then we shall 
know how they live and what they feel. In the meantime, any stories about them 
cannot be absolutely correct in fact or inference. 

Miss Vezzis came from across the Borderline to look after some children who 
belonged to a lady until a regularly ordained nurse could come out. The lady said 
Miss Vezzis was a bad, dirty nurse and inattentive. It never struck her that Miss 
Vezzis had her own life to lead and her own affairs to worry over, and that these 
affairs were the most important things in the world to Miss Vezzis. Very few 
mistresses admit this sort of reasoning. Miss Vezzis was as black as a boot, and 
to our standard of taste, hideously ugly. She wore cotton-print gowns and bulged 
shoes; and when she lost her temper with the children, she abused them in the 
language of the Borderline — which is part English, part Portuguese, and part 
Native. She was not attractive; but she had her pride, and she preferred being 
called “Miss Vezzis.” 

Every Sunday she dressed herself wonderfully and went to see her Mamma, 
who lived, for the most part, on an old cane chair in a greasy tussur-silk 
dressing-gown and a big rabbit-warren of a house full of Vezzises, Pereiras, 


Ribieras, Lisboas and Gansalveses, and a floating population of loafers; besides 
fragments of the day’s bazar, garlic, stale incense, clothes thrown on the floor, 
petticoats hung on strings for screens, old bottles, pewter crucifixes, dried 
immortelles, pariah puppies, plaster images of the Virgin, and hats without 
crowns. Miss Vezzis drew twenty rupees a month for acting as nurse, and she 
squabbled weekly with her Mamma as to the percentage to be given towards 
housekeeping. When the quarrel was over, Michele D’Cruze used to shamble 
across the low mud wall of the compound and make love to Miss Vezzis after the 
fashion of the Borderline, which is hedged about with much ceremony. Michele 
was a poor, sickly weed and very black; but he had his pride. He would not be 
seen smoking a huga for anything; and he looked down on natives as only a man 
with seven-eighths native blood in his veins can. The Vezzis Family had their 
pride too. They traced their descent from a mythical plate-layer who had worked 
on the Sone Bridge when railways were new in India, and they valued their 
English origin. Michele was a Telegraph Signaller on Rs. 35 a month. The fact 
that he was in Government employ made Mrs. Vezzis lenient to the 
shortcomings of his ancestors. 

There was a compromising legend — Dom Anna the tailor brought it from 
Poonani — that a black Jew of Cochin had once married into the D’Cruze 
family; while it was an open secret that an uncle of Mrs. D’Cruze was at that 
very time doing menial work, connected with cooking, for a Club in Southern 
India! He sent Mrs D’Cruze seven rupees eight annas a month; but she felt the 
disgrace to the family very keenly all the same. 

However, in the course of a few Sundays, Mrs. Vezzis brought herself to 
overlook these blemishes and gave her consent to the marriage of her daughter 
with Michele, on condition that Michele should have at least fifty rupees a 
month to start married life upon. This wonderful prudence must have been a 
lingering touch of the mythical plate-layer’s Yorkshire blood; for across the 
Borderline people take a pride in marrying when they please — not when they 
can. 

Having regard to his departmental prospects, Miss Vezzis might as well have 
asked Michele to go away and come back with the Moon in his pocket. But 
Michele was deeply in love with Miss Vezzis, and that helped him to endure. He 
accompanied Miss Vezzis to Mass one Sunday, and after Mass, walking home 
through the hot stale dust with her hand in his, he swore by several Saints, whose 
names would not interest you, never to forget Miss Vezzis; and she swore by her 
Honor and the Saints — the oath runs rather curiously; “In nomine Sanctissimae 
— ” (whatever the name of the she-Saint is) and so forth, ending with a kiss on 
the forehead, a kiss on the left cheek, and a kiss on the mouth — never to forget 


Michele. 

Next week Michele was transferred, and Miss Vezzis dropped tears upon the 
window-sash of the “Intermediate” compartment as he left the Station. 

If you look at the telegraph-map of India you will see a long line skirting the 
coast from Backergunge to Madras. Michele was ordered to Tibasu, a little Sub- 
office one-third down this line, to send messages on from Berhampur to 
Chicacola, and to think of Miss Vezzis and his chances of getting fifty rupees a 
month out of office hours. He had the noise of the Bay of Bengal and a Bengali 
Babu for company; nothing more. He sent foolish letters, with crosses tucked 
inside the flaps of the envelopes, to Miss Vezzis. 

When he had been at Tibasu for nearly three weeks his chance came. 

Never forget that unless the outward and visible signs of Our Authority are 
always before a native he is as incapable as a child of understanding what 
authority means, or where is the danger of disobeying it. Tibasu was a forgotten 
little place with a few Orissa Mohamedans in it. These, hearing nothing of the 
Collector-Sahib for some time, and heartily despising the Hindu Sub-Judge, 
arranged to start a little Mohurrum riot of their own. But the Hindus turned out 
and broke their heads; when, finding lawlessness pleasant, Hindus and 
Mahomedans together raised an aimless sort of Donnybrook just to see how far 
they could go. They looted each other’s shops, and paid off private grudges in 
the regular way. It was a nasty little riot, but not worth putting in the newspapers. 

Michele was working in his office when he heard the sound that a man never 
forgets all his life — the “ah-yah” of an angry crowd. [When that sound drops 
about three tones, and changes to a thick, droning ut, the man who hears it had 
better go away if he is alone.] The Native Police Inspector ran in and told 
Michele that the town was in an uproar and coming to wreck the Telegraph 
Office. The Babu put on his cap and quietly dropped out of the window; while 
the Police Inspector, afraid, but obeying the old race-instinct which recognizes a 
drop of White blood as far as it can be diluted, said: — ”What orders does the 
Sahib give?” 

The “Sahib” decided Michele. Though horribly frightened, he felt that, for the 
hour, he, the man with the Cochin Jew and the menial uncle in his pedigree, was 
the only representative of English authority in the place. Then he thought of 
Miss Vezzis and the fifty rupees, and took the situation on himself. There were 
seven native policemen in Tibasu, and four crazy smooth-bore muskets among 
them. All the men were gray with fear, but not beyond leading. Michele dropped 
the key of the telegraph instrument, and went out, at the head of his army, to 
meet the mob. As the shouting crew came round a corner of the road, he dropped 
and fired; the men behind him loosing instinctively at the same time. 


The whole crowd — curs to the backbone — yelled and ran; leaving one man 
dead, and another dying in the road. Michele was sweating with fear, but he kept 
his weakness under, and went down into the town, past the house where the Sub- 
Judge had barricaded himself. The streets were empty. Tibasu was more 
frightened than Michele, for the mob had been taken at the right time. 

Michele returned to the Telegraph-Office, and sent a message to Chicacola 
asking for help. Before an answer came, he received a deputation of the elders of 
Tibasu, telling him that the Sub-Judge said his actions generally were 
“unconstitional,” and trying to bully him. But the heart of Michele D’Cruze was 
big and white in his breast, because of his love for Miss Vezzis, the nurse-girl, 
and because he had tasted for the first time Responsibility and Success. Those 
two make an intoxicating drink, and have ruined more men than ever has 
Whiskey. Michele answered that the Sub-Judge might say what he pleased, but, 
until the Assistant Collector came, the Telegraph Signaller was the Government 
of India in Tibasu, and the elders of the town would be held accountable for 
further rioting. Then they bowed their heads and said: “Show mercy!” or words 
to that effect, and went back in great fear; each accusing the other of having 
begun the rioting. 

Early in the dawn, after a night’s patrol with his seven policemen, Michele 
went down the road, musket in hand, to meet the Assistant Collector, who had 
ridden in to quell Tibasu. But, in the presence of this young Englishman, 
Michele felt himself slipping back more and more into the native, and the tale of 
the Tibasu Riots ended, with the strain on the teller, in an hysterical outburst of 
tears, bred by sorrow that he had killed a man, shame that he could not feel as 
uplifted as he had felt through the night, and childish anger that his tongue could 
not do justice to his great deeds. It was the White drop in Michele’s veins dying 
out, though he did not know it. 

But the Englishman understood; and, after he had schooled those men of 
Tibasu, and had conferred with the Sub-Judge till that excellent official turned 
green, he found time to draught an official letter describing the conduct of 
Michele. Which letter filtered through the Proper Channels, and ended in the 
transfer of Michele up-country once more, on the Imperial salary of sixty-six 
rupees a month. 

So he and Miss Vezzis were married with great state and ancientry; and now 
there are several little D’Cruzes sprawling about the verandahs of the Central 
Telegraph Office. 

But, if the whole revenue of the Department he serves were to be his reward 
Michele could never, never repeat what he did at Tibasu for the sake of Miss 
Vezzis the nurse-girl. 


Which proves that, when a man does good work out of all proportion to his 
pay, in seven cases out of nine there is a woman at the back of the virtue. 
The two exceptions must have suffered from sunstroke. 


WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


What is in the Brahmin’s books that is in the Brahmin’s heart. 
Neither you nor I knew there was so much evil in the world. 


Hindu Proverb. 

This began in a practical joke; but it has gone far enough now, and is getting 
serious. 

Platte, the Subaltern, being poor, had a Waterbury watch and a plain leather 
guard. 

The Colonel had a Waterbury watch also, and for guard, the lip-strap of a 
curb-chain. Lip-straps make the best watch guards. They are strong and short. 
Between a lip-strap and an ordinary leather guard there is no great difference; 
between one Waterbury watch and another there is none at all. Every one in the 
station knew the Colonel’s lip-strap. He was not a horsey man, but he liked 
people to believe he had been on once; and he wove fantastic stories of the 
hunting-bridle to which this particular lip-strap had belonged. Otherwise he was 
painfully religious. 

Platte and the Colonel were dressing at the Club — both late for their 
engagements, and both in a hurry. That was Kismet. The two watches were on a 
shelf below the looking-glass — guards hanging down. That was carelessness. 
Platte changed first, snatched a watch, looked in the glass, settled his tie, and 
ran. Forty seconds later, the Colonel did exactly the same thing; each man taking 
the other’s watch. 

You may have noticed that many religious people are deeply suspicious. They 
seem — for purely religious purposes, of course — to know more about iniquity 
than the Unregenerate. Perhaps they were specially bad before they became 
converted! At any rate, in the imputation of things evil, and in putting the worst 
construction on things innocent, a certain type of good people may be trusted to 
surpass all others. The Colonel and his Wife were of that type. But the Colonel’s 
Wife was the worst. She manufactured the Station scandal, and — TALKED TO 
HER AYAH! Nothing more need be said. The Colonel’s Wife broke up the 
Laplace’s home. The Colonel’s Wife stopped the Ferris-Haughtrey engagement. 
The Colonel’s Wife induced young Buxton to keep his wife down in the Plains 
through the first year of the marriage. Whereby little Mrs. Buxton died, and the 
baby with her. These things will be remembered against the Colonel’s Wife so 
long as there is a regiment in the country. 

But to come back to the Colonel and Platte. They went their several ways 


from the dressing-room. The Colonel dined with two Chaplains, while Platte 
went to a bachelor-party, and whist to follow. 

Mark how things happen! If Platte’s sais had put the new saddle-pad on the 
mare, the butts of the territs would not have worked through the worn leather, 
and the old pad into the mare’s withers, when she was coming home at two 
o’clock in the morning. She would not have reared, bolted, fallen into a ditch, 
upset the cart, and sent Platte flying over an aloe-hedge on to Mrs. Larkyn’s 
well-kept lawn; and this tale would never have been written. But the mare did all 
these things, and while Platte was rolling over and over on the turf, like a shot 
rabbit, the watch and guard flew from his waistcoat — as an Infantry Major’s 
sword hops out of the scabbard when they are firing a feu de joie — and rolled 
and rolled in the moonlight, till it stopped under a window. 

Platte stuffed his handkerchief under the pad, put the cart straight, and went 
home. 

Mark again how Kismet works! This would not happen once in a hundred 
years. Towards the end of his dinner with the two Chaplains, the Colonel let out 
his waistcoat and leaned over the table to look at some Mission Reports. The bar 
of the watch-guard worked through the buttonhole, and the watch — Platte’s 
watch — slid quietly on to the carpet. Where the bearer found it next morning 
and kept it. 

Then the Colonel went home to the wife of his bosom; but the driver of the 
carriage was drunk and lost his way. So the Colonel returned at an unseemly 
hour and his excuses were not accepted. If the Colonel’s Wife had been an 
ordinary “vessel of wrath appointed for destruction,” she would have known that 
when a man stays away on purpose, his excuse is always sound and original. The 
very baldness of the Colonel’s explanation proved its truth. 

See once more the workings of Kismet! The Colonel’s watch which came with 
Platte hurriedly on to Mrs. Larkyn’s lawn, chose to stop just under Mrs. Larkyn’s 
window, where she saw it early in the morning, recognized it, and picked it up. 
She had heard the crash of Platte’s cart at two o’clock that morning, and his 
voice calling the mare names. She knew Platte and liked him. That day she 
showed him the watch and heard his story. He put his head on one side, winked 
and said: — ”How disgusting! Shocking old man! with his religious training, 
too! I should send the watch to the Colonel’s Wife and ask for explanations.” 

Mrs. Larkyn thought for a minute of the Laplaces — whom she had known 
when Laplace and his wife believed in each other — and answered: — ”I will 
send it. I think it will do her good. But remember, we must NEVER tell her the 
truth.” 

Platte guessed that his own watch was in the Colonel’s possession, and 


thought that the return of the lip-strapped Waterbury with a soothing note from 
Mrs. Larkyn, would merely create a small trouble for a few minutes. Mrs. 
Larkyn knew better. She knew that any poison dropped would find good 
holding-ground in the heart of the Colonel’s Wife. 

The packet, and a note containing a few remarks on the Colonel’s calling- 
hours, were sent over to the Colonel’s Wife, who wept in her own room and took 
counsel with herself. 

If there was one woman under Heaven whom the Colonel’s Wife hated with 
holy fervor, it was Mrs. Larkyn. Mrs. Larkyn was a frivolous lady, and called the 
Colonel’s Wife “old cat.” The Colonel’s Wife said that somebody in Revelations 
was remarkably like Mrs. Larkyn. She mentioned other Scripture people as well. 
From the Old Testament. [But the Colonel’s Wife was the only person who cared 
or dared to say anything against Mrs. Larkyn. Every one else accepted her as an 
amusing, honest little body.] Wherefore, to believe that her husband had been 
shedding watches under that “Thing’s” window at ungodly hours, coupled with 
the fact of his late arrival on the previous night, was..... 

At this point she rose up and sought her husband. He denied everything except 
the ownership of the watch. She besought him, for his Soul’s sake, to speak the 
truth. He denied afresh, with two bad words. Then a stony silence held the 
Colonel’s Wife, while a man could draw his breath five times. 

The speech that followed is no affair of mine or yours. It was made up of 
wifely and womanly jealousy; knowledge of old age and sunken cheeks; deep 
mistrust born of the text that says even little babies’ hearts are as bad as they 
make them; rancorous hatred of Mrs. Larkyn, and the tenets of the creed of the 
Colonel’s Wife’s upbringing. 

Over and above all, was the damning lip-strapped Waterbury, ticking away in 
the palm of her shaking, withered hand. At that hour, I think, the Colonel’s Wife 
realized a little of the restless suspicions she had injected into old Laplace’s 
mind, a little of poor Miss Haughtrey’s misery, and some of the canker that ate 
into Buxton’s heart as he watched his wife dying before his eyes. The Colonel 
stammered and tried to explain. Then he remembered that his watch had 
disappeared; and the mystery grew greater. The Colonel’s Wife talked and 
prayed by turns till she was tired, and went away to devise means for 
“chastening the stubborn heart of her husband.” Which translated, means, in our 
slang, “tail-twisting.” 

You see, being deeply impressed with the doctrine of Original Sin, she could 
not believe in the face of appearances. She knew too much, and jumped to the 
wildest conclusions. 

But it was good for her. It spoilt her life, as she had spoilt the life of the 


Laplaces. She had lost her faith in the Colonel, and — here the creed-suspicion 
came in — he might, she argued, have erred many times, before a merciful 
Providence, at the hands of so unworthy an instrument as Mrs. Larkyn, had 
established his guilt. He was a bad, wicked, gray-haired profligate. This may 
sound too sudden a revulsion for a long-wedded wife; but it is a venerable fact 
that, if aman or woman makes a practice of, and takes a delight in, believing and 
spreading evil of people indifferent to him or her, he or she will end in believing 
evil of folk very near and dear. You may think, also, that the mere incident of the 
watch was too small and trivial to raise this misunderstanding. It is another aged 
fact that, in life as well as racing, all the worst accidents happen at little ditches 
and cut-down fences. In the same way, you sometimes see a woman who would 
have made a Joan of Arc in another century and climate, threshing herself to 
pieces over all the mean worry of housekeeping. But that is another story. 

Her belief only made the Colonel’s Wife more wretched, because it insisted so 
strongly on the villainy of men. Remembering what she had done, it was 
pleasant to watch her unhappiness, and the penny-farthing attempts she made to 
hide it from the Station. But the Station knew and laughed heartlessly; for they 
had heard the story of the watch, with much dramatic gesture, from Mrs. 


Larkyn’s lips. 
Once or twice Platte said to Mrs. Larkyn, seeing that the Colonel had not 
cleared himself: — ”This thing has gone far enough. I move we tell the 


Colonel’s Wife how it happened.” Mrs. Larkyn shut her lips and shook her head, 
and vowed that the Colonel’s Wife must bear her punishment as best she could. 
Now Mrs. Larkyn was a frivolous woman, in whom none would have suspected 
deep hate. So Platte took no action, and came to believe gradually, from the 
Colonel’s silence, that the Colonel must have “run off the line” somewhere that 
night, and, therefore, preferred to stand sentence on the lesser count of rambling 
into other people’s compounds out of calling hours. Platte forgot about the watch 
business after a while, and moved down-country with his regiment. Mrs. Larkyn 
went home when her husband’s tour of Indian service expired. She never forgot. 

But Platte was quite right when he said that the joke had gone too far. The 
mistrust and the tragedy of it — which we outsiders cannot see and do not 
believe in — are killing the Colonel’s Wife, and are making the Colonel 
wretched. If either of them read this story, they can depend upon its being a 
fairly true account of the case, and can “kiss and make friends.” 

Shakespeare alludes to the pleasure of watching an Engineer being shelled by 
his own Battery. Now this shows that poets should not write about what they do 
not understand. Any one could have told him that Sappers and Gunners are 
perfectly different branches of the Service. But, if you correct the sentence, and 


substitute Gunner for Sapper, the moral comes just the same. 


THE OTHER MAN. 


When the earth was sick and the skies were gray, 
And the woods were rotted with rain, 

The Dead Man rode through the autumn day 
To visit his love again. 


Old Ballad. 

Far back in the “seventies,” before they had built any Public Offices at Simla, 
and the broad road round Jakko lived in a pigeon-hole in the P. W. D. hovels, her 
parents made Miss Gaurey marry Colonel Schriederling. He could not have been 
MUCH more than thirty-five years her senior; and, as he lived on two hundred 
rupees a month and had money of his own, he was well off. He belonged to good 
people, and suffered in the cold weather from lung complaints. In the hot 
weather he dangled on the brink of heat-apoplexy; but it never quite killed him. 

Understand, I do not blame Schriederling. He was a good husband according 
to his lights, and his temper only failed him when he was being nursed. Which 
was some seventeen days in each month. He was almost generous to his wife 
about money matters, and that, for him, was a concession. Still Mrs. 
Schreiderling was not happy. They married her when she was this side of twenty 
and had given all her poor little heart to another man. I have forgotten his name, 
but we will call him the Other Man. He had no money and no prospects. He was 
not even good-looking; and I think he was in the Commissariat or Transport. 
But, in spite of all these things, she loved him very madly; and there was some 
sort of an engagement between the two when Schreiderling appeared and told 
Mrs. Gaurey that he wished to marry her daughter. Then the other engagement 
was broken off — washed away by Mrs. Gaurey’s tears, for that lady governed 
her house by weeping over disobedience to her authority and the lack of 
reverence she received in her old age. The daughter did not take after her mother. 
She never cried. Not even at the wedding. 

The Other Man bore his loss quietly, and was transferred to as bad a station as 
he could find. Perhaps the climate consoled him. He suffered from intermittent 
fever, and that may have distracted him from his other trouble. He was weak 
about the heart also. Both ways. One of the valves was affected, and the fever 
made it worse. This showed itself later on. 

Then many months passed, and Mrs. Schreiderling took to being ill. She did 
not pine away like people in story books, but she seemed to pick up every form 
of illness that went about a station, from simple fever upwards. She was never 


more than ordinarily pretty at the best of times; and the illness made her ugly. 
Schreiderling said so. He prided himself on speaking his mind. 

When she ceased being pretty, he left her to her own devices, and went back to 
the lairs of his bachelordom. She used to trot up and down Simla Mall in a 
forlorn sort of way, with a gray Terai hat well on the back of her head, and a 
shocking bad saddle under her. Schreiderling’s generosity stopped at the horse. 
He said that any saddle would do for a woman as nervous as Mrs. Schreiderling. 
She never was asked to dance, because she did not dance well; and she was so 
dull and uninteresting, that her box very seldom had any cards in it. 
Schreiderling said that if he had known that she was going to be such a scare- 
crow after her marriage, he would never have married her. He always prided 
himself on speaking his mind, did Schreiderling! 

He left her at Simla one August, and went down to his regiment. Then she 
revived a little, but she never recovered her looks. I found out at the Club that 
the Other Man is coming up sick — very sick — on an off chance of recovery. 
The fever and the heart-valves had nearly killed him. She knew that, too, and she 
knew — what I had no interest in knowing — when he was coming up. I 
suppose he wrote to tell her. They had not seen each other since a month before 
the wedding. And here comes the unpleasant part of the story. 

A late call kept me down at the Dovedell Hotel till dusk one evening. Mrs. 
Schreidlerling had been flitting up and down the Mall all the afternoon in the 
rain. Coming up along the Cart-road, a tonga passed me, and my pony, tired with 
standing so long, set off at a canter. Just by the road down to the Tonga Office 
Mrs. Schreiderling, dripping from head to foot, was waiting for the tonga. I 
turned up-hill, as the tonga was no affair of mine; and just then she began to 
shriek. I went back at once and saw, under the Tonga Office lamps, Mrs. 
Schreiderling kneeling in the wet road by the back seat of the newly-arrived 
tonga, screaming hideously. Then she fell face down in the dirt as I came up. 

Sitting in the back seat, very square and firm, with one hand on the awning- 
stanchion and the wet pouring off his hat and moustache, was the Other Man — 
dead. The sixty-mile up-hill jolt had been too much for his valve, I suppose. The 
tonga-driver said: — ”The Sahib died two stages out of Solon. Therefore, I tied 
him with a rope, lest he should fall out by the way, and so came to Simla. Will 
the Sahib give me bukshish? IT,” pointing to the Other Man, “should have given 
one rupee.” 

The Other Man sat with a grin on his face, as if he enjoyed the joke of his 
arrival; and Mrs. Schreiderling, in the mud, began to groan. There was no one 
except us four in the office and it was raining heavily. The first thing was to take 
Mrs. Schreiderling home, and the second was to prevent her name from being 


mixed up with the affair. The tonga-driver received five rupees to find a bazar 
‘rickshaw for Mrs. Schreiderling. He was to tell the tonga Babu afterwards of the 
Other Man, and the Babu was to make such arrangements as seemed best. 

Mrs. Schreiderling was carried into the shed out of the rain, and for three- 
quarters of an hour we two waited for the ‘rickshaw. The Other Man was left 
exactly as he had arrived. Mrs. Schreiderling would do everything but cry, which 
might have helped her. She tried to scream as soon as her senses came back, and 
then she began praying for the Other Man’s soul. Had she not been as honest as 
the day, she would have prayed for her own soul too. I waited to hear her do this, 
but she did not. Then I tried to get some of the mud off her habit. Lastly, the 
‘rickshaw came, and I got her away — partly by force. It was a terrible business 
from beginning to end; but most of all when the ‘rickshaw had to squeeze 
between the wall and the tonga, and she saw by the lamp-light that thin, yellow 
hand grasping the awning-stanchion. 

She was taken home just as every one was going to a dance at Viceregal 
Lodge — ”Peterhoff” it was then — and the doctor found that she had fallen 
from her horse, that I had picked her up at the back of Jakko, and really deserved 
great credit for the prompt manner in which I had secured medical aid. She did 
not die — men of Schreiderling’s stamp marry women who don’t die easily. 
They live and grow ugly. 

She never told of her one meeting, since her marriage, with the Other Man; 
and, when the chill and cough following the exposure of that evening, allowed 
her abroad, she never by word or sign alluded to having met me by the Tonga 
Office. Perhaps she never knew. 

She used to trot up and down the Mall, on that shocking bad saddle, looking 
as if she expected to meet some one round the corner every minute. Two years 
afterward, she went Home, and died — at Bournemouth, I think. 

Schreiderling, when he grew maudlin at Mess, used to talk about “my poor 
dear wife.” He always set great store on speaking his mind, did Schreiderling! 


CONSEQUENCES. 


Rosicrucian subtleties 

In the Orient had rise; 

Ye may find their teachers still 

Under Jacatala’s Hill. 

Seek ye Bombast Paracelsus, 
Read what Flood the Seeker tells us 
Of the Dominant that runs 
Through the cycles of the Suns — 
Read my story last and see 
Luna at her apogee. 

There are yearly appointments, and two-yearly appointments, and five-yearly 
appointments at Simla, and there are, or used to be, permanent appointments, 
whereon you stayed up for the term of your natural life and secured red cheeks 
and a nice income. Of course, you could descend in the cold weather; for Simla 
is rather dull then. 

Tarrion came from goodness knows where — all away and away in some 
forsaken part of Central India, where they call Pachmari a “Sanitarium,” and 
drive behind trotting bullocks, I believe. He belonged to a regiment; but what he 
really wanted to do was to escape from his regiment and live in Simla forever 
and ever. He had no preference for anything in particular, beyond a good horse 
and a nice partner. He thought he could do everything well; which is a beautiful 
belief when you hold it with all your heart. He was clever in many ways, and 
good to look at, and always made people round him comfortable — even in 
Central India. 

So he went up to Simla, and, because he was clever and amusing, he 
gravitated naturally to Mrs. Hauksbee, who could forgive everything but 
stupidity. Once he did her great service by changing the date on an invitation- 
card for a big dance which Mrs. Hauksbee wished to attend, but couldn’t because 
she had quarrelled with the A.-D.-C., who took care, being a mean man, to invite 
her to a small dance on the 6th instead of the big Ball of the 26th. It was a very 
clever piece of forgery; and when Mrs. Hauksbee showed the A.-D.-C. her 
invitation-card, and chaffed him mildly for not better managing his vendettas, he 
really thought he had made a mistake; and — which was wise — realized that it 
was no use to fight with Mrs. Hauksbee. She was grateful to Tarrion and asked 
what she could do for him. He said simply: “I’m a Freelance up here on leave, 
and on the lookout for what I can loot. I haven’t a square inch of interest in all 


Simla. My name isn’t known to any man with an appointment in his gift, and I 
want an appointment — a good, sound, pukka one. I believe you can do anything 
you turn yourself to do. Will you help me?” Mrs. Hauksbee thought for a minute, 
and passed the last of her riding-whip through her lips, as was her custom when 
thinking. Then her eyes sparkled, and she said: — ”I will;” and she shook hands 
on it. Tarrion, having perfect confidence in this great woman, took no further 
thought of the business at all. Except to wonder what sort of an appointment he 
would win. 

Mrs. Hauksbee began calculating the prices of all the Heads of Departments 
and Members of Council she knew, and the more she thought the more she 
laughed, because her heart was in the game and it amused her. Then she took a 
Civil List and ran over a few of the appointments. There are some beautiful 
appointments in the Civil List. Eventually, she decided that, though Tarrion was 
too good for the Political Department, she had better begin by trying to get him 
in there. What were her own plans to this end, does not matter in the least, for 
Luck or Fate played into her hands, and she had nothing to do but to watch the 
course of events and take the credit of them. 

All Viceroys, when they first come out, pass through the “Diplomatic 
Secrecy” craze. It wears off in time; but they all catch it in the beginning, 
because they are new to the country. The particular Viceroy who was suffering 
from the complaint just then — this was a long time ago, before Lord Dufferin 
ever came from Canada, or Lord Ripon from the bosom of the English Church 
— had it very badly; and the result was that men who were new to keeping 
official secrets went about looking unhappy; and the Viceroy plumed himself on 
the way in which he had instilled notions of reticence into his Staff. 

Now, the Supreme Government have a careless custom of committing what 
they do to printed papers. These papers deal with all sorts of things — from the 
payment of Rs. 200 to a “secret service” native, up to rebukes administered to 
Vakils and Motamids of Native States, and rather brusque letters to Native 
Princes, telling them to put their houses in order, to refrain from kidnapping 
women, or filling offenders with pounded red pepper, and eccentricities of that 
kind. Of course, these things could never be made public, because Native 
Princes never err officially, and their States are, officially, as well administered 
as Our territories. Also, the private allowances to various queer people are not 
exactly matters to put into newspapers, though they give quaint reading 
sometimes. When the Supreme Government is at Simla, these papers are 
prepared there, and go round to the people who ought to see them in office-boxes 
or by post. The principle of secrecy was to that Viceroy quite as important as the 
practice, and he held that a benevolent despotism like Ours should never allow 


even little things, such as appointments of subordinate clerks, to leak out till the 
proper time. He was always remarkable for his principles. 

There was a very important batch of papers in preparation at that time. It had 
to travel from one end of Simla to the other by hand. It was not put into an 
official envelope, but a large, square, pale-pink one; the matter being in MS. on 
soft crinkley paper. It was addressed to “The Head Clerk, etc., etc.” Now, 
between “The Head Clerk, etc., etc.,” and “Mrs. Hauksbee” and a flourish, is no 
very great difference if the address be written in a very bad hand, as this was. 
The chaprassi who took the envelope was not more of an idiot than most 
chaprassis. He merely forgot where this most unofficial cover was to be 
delivered, and so asked the first Englishman he met, who happened to be a man 
riding down to Annandale in a great hurry. The Englishman hardly looked, said: 
“Hauksbee Sahib ki Mem,” and went on. So did the chaprasss, because that letter 
was the last in stock and he wanted to get his work over. There was no book to 
sign; he thrust the letter into Mrs. Hauksbee’s bearer’s hands and went off to 
smoke with a friend. Mrs. Hauksbee was expecting some cut-out pattern things 
in flimsy paper from a friend. As soon as she got the big square packet, 
therefore, she said, “Oh, the DEAR creature!” and tore it open with a paper- 
knife, and all the MS. enclosures tumbled out on the floor. 

Mrs. Hauksbee began reading. I have said the batch was rather important. 
That is quite enough for you to know. It referred to some correspondence, two 
measures, a peremptory order to a native chief and two dozen other things. Mrs. 
Hauksbee gasped as she read, for the first glimpse of the naked machinery of the 
Great Indian Government, stripped of its casings, and lacquer, and paint, and 
guard-rails, impresses even the most stupid man. And Mrs. Hauksbee was a 
clever woman. She was a little afraid at first, and felt as if she had laid hold of a 
lightning-flash by the tail, and did not quite know what to do with it. There were 
remarks and initials at the side of the papers; and some of the remarks were 
rather more severe than the papers. The initials belonged to men who are all 
dead or gone now; but they were great in their day. Mrs. Hauksbee read on and 
thought calmly as she read. Then the value of her trove struck her, and she cast 
about for the best method of using it. Then Tarrion dropped in, and they read 
through all the papers together, and Tarrion, not knowing how she had come by 
them, vowed that Mrs. Hauksbee was the greatest woman on earth. Which I 
believe was true, or nearly so. 

“The honest course is always the best,” said Tarrion after an hour and a half of 
study and conversation. “All things considered, the Intelligence Branch is about 
my form. Either that or the Foreign Office. I go to lay siege to the High Gods in 
their Temples.” 


He did not seek a little man, or a little big man, or a weak Head of a strong 
Department, but he called on the biggest and strongest man that the Government 
owned, and explained that he wanted an appointment at Simla on a good salary. 
The compound insolence of this amused the Strong Man, and, as he had nothing 
to do for the moment, he listened to the proposals of the audacious Tarrion. “You 
have, I presume, some special qualifications, besides the gift of self-assertion, 
for the claims you put forwards?” said the Strong Man. “That, Sir,” said Tarrion, 
“is for you to judge.” Then he began, for he had a good memory, quoting a few 
of the more important notes in the papers — slowly and one by one as a man 
drops chlorodyne into a glass. When he had reached the peremptory order — and 
it WAS a peremptory order — the Strong Man was troubled. 

Tarrion wound up: — ”And I fancy that special knowledge of this kind is at 
least as valuable for, let us say, a berth in the Foreign Office, as the fact of being 
the nephew of a distinguished officer’s wife.” That hit the Strong Man hard, for 
the last appointment to the Foreign Office had been by black favor, and he knew 
it. “ll see what I can do for you,” said the Strong Man. “Many thanks,” said 
Tarrion. Then he left, and the Strong Man departed to see how the appointment 
was to be blocked. 


Followed a pause of eleven days; with thunders and lightnings and much 
telegraphing. The appointment was not a very important one, carrying only 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 700 a month; but, as the Viceroy said, it was the 
principle of diplomatic secrecy that had to be maintained, and it was more than 
likely that a boy so well supplied with special information would be worth 
translating. So they translated him. They must have suspected him, though he 
protested that his information was due to singular talents of his own. Now, much 
of this story, including the after-history of the missing envelope, you must fill in 
for yourself, because there are reasons why it cannot be written. If you do not 
know about things Up Above, you won’t understand how to fill it in, and you 
will say it is impossible. 

What the Viceroy said when Tarrion was introduced to him was: — ”So, this 
is the boy who ‘rusked’ the Government of India, is it? Recollect, Sir, that is not 
done TWICE.” So he must have known something. 

What Tarrion said when he saw his appointment gazetted was: — ”If Mrs. 
Hauksbee were twenty years younger, and I her husband, I should be Viceroy of 
India in twenty years.” 

What Mrs. Hauksbee said, when Tarrion thanked her, almost with tears in his 
eyes, was first: — ”I told you so!” and next, to herself: — ”What fools men are!” 


THE CONVERSION OF AURELIAN McGOGGIN. 


Ride with an idle whip, ride with an unused heel. 
But, once in a way, there will come a day 
When the colt must be taught to feel 
The lash that falls, and the curb that galls, 

and the sting of the rowelled steel. 


Life’s Handicap. 

This is not a tale exactly. It is a Tract; and I am immensely proud of it. Making 
a Tract is a Feat. 

Every man is entitled to his own religious opinions; but no man — least of all 
a junior — has a right to thrust these down other men’s throats. The Government 
sends out weird Civilians now and again; but McGoggin was the queerest 
exported for a long time. He was clever — brilliantly clever — but his 
cleverness worked the wrong way. Instead of keeping to the study of the 
vernaculars, he had read some books written by a man called Comte, I think, and 
a man called Spencer, and a Professor Clifford. [You will find these books in the 
Library.] They deal with people’s insides from the point of view of men who 
have no stomachs. There was no order against his reading them; but his Mamma 
should have smacked him. They fermented in his head, and he came out to India 
with a rarefied religion over and above his work. It was not much of a creed. It 
only proved that men had no souls, and there was no God and no hereafter, and 
that you must worry along somehow for the good of Humanity. 

One of its minor tenets seemed to be that the one thing more sinful than giving 
an order was obeying it. At least, that was what McGoggin said; but I suspect he 
had misread his primers. 

I do not say a word against this creed. It was made up in Town, where there is 
nothing but machinery and asphalt and building — all shut in by the fog. 
Naturally, a man grows to think that there is no one higher than himself, and that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works made everything. But in this country, where 
you really see humanity — raw, brown, naked humanity — with nothing 
between it and the blazing sky, and only the used-up, over-handled earth 
underfoot, the notion somehow dies away, and most folk come back to simpler 
theories. Life, in India, is not long enough to waste in proving that there is no 
one in particular at the head of affairs. For this reason. The Deputy is above the 
Assistant, the Commissioner above the Deputy, the Lieutenant-Governor above 
the Commissioner, and the Viceroy above all four, under the orders of the 


Secretary of State, who is responsible to the Empress. If the Empress be not 
responsible to her Maker — if there is no Maker for her to be responsible to — 
the entire system of Our administration must be wrong. Which is manifestly 
impossible. At Home men are to be excused. They are stalled up a good deal and 
get intellectually “beany.” When you take a gross, “beany” horse to exercise, he 
slavers and slobbers over the bit till you can’t see the horns. But the bit is there 
just the same. Men do not get “beany” in India. The climate and the work are 
against playing bricks with words. 

If McGoggin had kept his creed, with the capital letters and the endings in 
“isms,” to himself, no one would have cared; but his grandfathers on both sides 
had been Wesleyan preachers, and the preaching strain came out in his mind. He 
wanted every one at the Club to see that they had no souls too, and to help him 
to eliminate his Creator. As a good many men told him, HE undoubtedly had no 
soul, because he was so young, but it did not follow that his seniors were equally 
undeveloped; and, whether there was another world or not, a man still wanted to 
read his papers in this. “But that is not the point — that is not the point!” 
Aurelian used to say. Then men threw sofa-cushions at him and told him to go to 
any particular place he might believe in. They christened him the “Blastoderm” 
— he said he came from a family of that name somewhere, in the pre-historic 
ages — and, by insult and laughter, strove to choke him dumb, for he was an 
unmitigated nuisance at the Club; besides being an offence to the older men. His 
Deputy Commissioner, who was working on the Frontier when Aurelian was 
rolling on a bed-quilt, told him that, for a clever boy, Aurelian was a very big 
idiot. And, you know, if he had gone on with his work, he would have been 
caught up to the Secretariat in a few years. He was just the type that goes there 
— all head, no physique and a hundred theories. Not a soul was interested in 
McGoggin’s soul. He might have had two, or none, or somebody’s else’s. His 
business was to obey orders and keep abreast of his files instead of devastating 
the Club with “isms.” 

He worked brilliantly; but he could not accept any order without trying to 
better it. That was the fault of his creed. It made men too responsible and left too 
much to their honor. You can sometimes ride an old horse in a halter; but never a 
colt. McGoggin took more trouble over his cases than any of the men of his year. 
He may have fancied that thirty-page judgments on fifty-rupee cases — both 
sides perjured to the gullet — advanced the cause of Humanity. At any rate, he 
worked too much, and worried and fretted over the rebukes he received, and 
lectured away on his ridiculous creed out of office, till the Doctor had to warn 
him that he was overdoing it. No man can toil eighteen annas in the rupee in 
June without suffering. But McGoggin was still intellectually “beany” and proud 


of himself and his powers, and he would take no hint. He worked nine hours a 
day steadily. 

“Very well,” said the doctor, “you’ll break down because you are over- 
engined for your beam.” McGoggin was a little chap. 

One day, the collapse came — as dramatically as if it had been meant to 
embellish a Tract. 

It was just before the Rains. We were sitting in the verandah in the dead, hot, 
close air, gasping and praying that the black-blue clouds would let down and 
bring the cool. Very, very far away, there was a faint whisper, which was the roar 
of the Rains breaking over the river. One of the men heard it, got out of his chair, 
listened, and said, naturally enough: — ”Thank God!” 

Then the Blastoderm turned in his place and said: — ”Why? I assure you it’s 
only the result of perfectly natural causes — atmospheric phenomena of the 
simplest kind. Why you should, therefore, return thanks to a Being who never 
did exist — who is only a figment — ” 

“Blastoderm,” grunted the man in the next chair, “dry up, and throw me over 
the Pioneer. We know all about your figments.” The Blastoderm reached out to 
the table, took up one paper, and jumped as if something had stung him. Then he 
handed the paper over. 

“As I was saying,” he went on slowly and with an effort — ”due to perfectly 
natural causes — perfectly natural causes. I mean — ” 

“Hi! Blastoderm, you’ve given me the Calcutta Mercantile Advertiser.” 

The dust got up in little whorls, while the treetops rocked and the kites 
whistled. But no one was looking at the coming of the Rains. We were all staring 
at the Blastoderm, who had risen from his chair and was fighting with his 
speech. Then he said, still more slowly: — 

“Perfectly conceivable — dictionary — red oak — amenable — cause — 
retaining — shuttlecock — alone.” 

“Blastoderm’s drunk,” said one man. But the Blastoderm was not drunk. He 
looked at us in a dazed sort of way, and began motioning with his hands in the 
half light as the clouds closed overhead. Then — with a scream: — 

“What is it? — Can’t — reserve — attainable — market — obscure — ” 

But his speech seemed to freeze in him, and — just as the lightning shot two 
tongues that cut the whole sky into three pieces and the rain fell in quivering 
sheets — the Blastoderm was struck dumb. He stood pawing and champing like 
a hard-held horse, and his eyes were full of terror. 

The Doctor came over in three minutes, and heard the story. “It’s aphasia,” he 
said. “Take him to his room. I KNEW the smash would come.” We carried the 
Blastoderm across, in the pouring rain, to his quarters, and the Doctor gave him 


bromide of potassium to make him sleep. 

Then the Doctor came back to us and told us that aphasia was like all the 
arrears of “Punjab Head” falling in a lump; and that only once before — in the 
case of a sepoy — had he met with so complete a case. I myself have seen mild 
aphasia in an overworked man, but this sudden dumbness was uncanny — 
though, as the Blastoderm himself might have said, due to “perfectly natural 
causes.” 

“He’ll have to take leave after this,” said the Doctor. “He won’t be fit for work 
for another three months. No; it isn’t insanity or anything like it. It’s only 
complete loss of control over the speech and memory. I fancy it will keep the 
Blastoderm quiet, though.” 

Two days later, the Blastoderm found his tongue again. The first question he 
asked was: “What was it?” The Doctor enlightened him. “But I can’t understand 
it!” said the Blastoderm; “I’m quite sane; but I can’t be sure of my mind, it 
seems — my OWN memory — can I?” 

“Go up into the Hills for three months, and don’t think about it,” said the 
Doctor. 

“But I can’t understand it,” repeated the Blastoderm. “It was my OWN mind 
and memory.” 

“T can’t help it,” said the Doctor; “there are a good many things you can’t 
understand; and, by the time you have put in my length of service, you’ll know 
exactly how much a man dare call his own in this world.” 

The stroke cowed the Blastoderm. He could not understand it. He went into 
the Hills in fear and trembling, wondering whether he would be permitted to 
reach the end of any sentence he began. 

This gave him a wholesome feeling of mistrust. The legitimate explanation, 
that he had been overworking himself, failed to satisfy him. Something had 
wiped his lips of speech, as a mother wipes the milky lips of her child, and he 
was afraid — horribly afraid. 

So the Club had rest when he returned; and if ever you come across Aurelian 
McGoggin laying down the law on things Human — he doesn’t seem to know as 
much as he used to about things Divine — put your forefinger on your lip for a 
moment, and see what happens. 

Don’t blame me if he throws a glass at your head! 


A GERM DESTROYER. 


Pleasant it is for the Little Tin Gods, 
When great Jove nods; 

But Little Tin Gods make their little mistakes 

In missing the hour when great Jove wakes. 

As a general rule, it is inexpedient to meddle with questions of State in a land 
where men are highly paid to work them out for you. This tale is a justifiable 
exception. 

Once in every five years, as you know, we indent for a new Viceroy; and each 
Viceroy imports, with the rest of his baggage, a Private Secretary, who may or 
may not be the real Viceroy, just as Fate ordains. Fate looks after the Indian 
Empire because it is so big and so helpless. 

There was a Viceroy once, who brought out with him a turbulent Private 
Secretary — a hard man with a soft manner and a morbid passion for work. This 
Secretary was called Wonder — John Fennil Wonder. The Viceroy possessed no 
name — nothing but a string of counties and two-thirds of the alphabet after 
them. He said, in confidence, that he was the electro-plated figurehead of a 
golden administration, and he watched in a dreamy, amused way Wonder’s 
attempts to draw matters which were entirely outside his province into his own 
hands. “When we are all cherubims together,” said His Excellency once, “my 
dear, good friend Wonder will head the conspiracy for plucking out Gabriel’s 
tail-feathers or stealing Peter’s keys. THEN I shall report him.” 

But, though the Viceroy did nothing to check Wonder’s officiousness, other 
people said unpleasant things. Maybe the Members of Council began it; but, 
finally, all Simla agreed that there was “too much Wonder, and too little 
Viceroy,” in that regime. Wonder was always quoting “His Excellency.” It was 
“His Excellency this,” “His Excellency that,” “In the opinion of His Excellency,” 
and so on. The Viceroy smiled; but he did not heed. He said that, so long as his 
old men squabbled with his “dear, good Wonder,” they might be induced to leave 
the “Immemorial East” in peace. 

“No wise man has a policy,” said the Viceroy. “A Policy is the blackmail 
levied on the Fool by the Unforeseen. I am not the former, and I do not believe 
in the latter.” 

I do not quite see what this means, unless it refers to an Insurance Policy. 
Perhaps it was the Viceroy’s way of saying: — ”Lie low.” 

That season, came up to Simla one of these crazy people with only a single 
idea. These are the men who make things move; but they are not nice to talk to. 


This man’s name was Mellish, and he had lived for fifteen years on land of his 
own, in Lower Bengal, studying cholera. He held that cholera was a germ that 
propagated itself as it flew through a muggy atmosphere; and stuck in the 
branches of trees like a wool-flake. The germ could be rendered sterile, he said, 
by “Mellish’s Own Invincible Fumigatory” — a heavy violet-black powder — 
*the result of fifteen years’ scientific investigation, Sir!” 

Inventors seem very much alike as a caste. They talk loudly, especially about 
“conspiracies of monopolists;” they beat upon the table with their fists; and they 
secrete fragments of their inventions about their persons. 

Mellish said that there was a Medical “Ring” at Simla, headed by the 
Surgeon-General, who was in league, apparently, with all the Hospital Assistants 
in the Empire. I forget exactly how he proved it, but it had something to do with 
“skulking up to the Hills;” and what Mellish wanted was the independent 
evidence of the Viceroy — ”Steward of our Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Sir.” So Mellish went up to Simla, with eighty-four pounds of Fumigatory in his 
trunk, to speak to the Viceroy and to show him the merits of the invention. 

But it is easier to see a Viceroy than to talk to him, unless you chance to be as 
important as Mellishe of Madras. He was a six-thousand-rupee man, so great that 
his daughters never “married.” They “contracted alliances.” He himself was not 
paid. He “received emoluments,” and his journeys about the country were “tours 
of observation.” His business was to stir up the people in Madras with a long 
pole — as you stir up stench in a pond — and the people had to come up out of 
their comfortable old ways and gasp: — ”This is Enlightenment and progress. 
Isn’t it fine!” Then they gave Mellishe statues and jasmine garlands, in the hope 
of getting rid of him. 

Mellishe came up to Simla “to confer with the Viceroy.” That was one of his 
perquisites. The Viceroy knew nothing of Mellishe except that he was “one of 
those middle-class deities who seem necessary to the spiritual comfort of this 
Paradise of the Middle-classes,” and that, in all probability, he had “suggested, 
designed, founded, and endowed all the public institutions in Madras.” Which 
proves that His Excellency, though dreamy, had experience of the ways of six- 
thousand-rupee men. 

Mellishe’s name was E. Mellishe and Mellish’s was E. S. Mellish, and they 
were both staying at the same hotel, and the Fate that looks after the Indian 
Empire ordained that Wonder should blunder and drop the final “e;” that the 
Chaprassi should help him, and that the note which ran: “Dear Mr. Mellish. — 
Can you set aside your other engagements and lunch with us at two to-morrow? 
His Excellency has an hour at your disposal then,” should be given to Mellish 
with the Fumigatory. He nearly wept with pride and delight, and at the appointed 


hour cantered off to Peterhoff, a big paper-bag full of the Fumigatory in his coat- 
tail pockets. He had his chance, and he meant to make the most of it. Mellishe of 
Madras had been so portentously solemn about his “conference,” that Wonder 
had arranged for a private tiffin — no A.-D. C.’s, no Wonder, no one but the 
Viceroy, who said plaintively that he feared being left alone with unmuzzled 
autocrats like the great Mellishe of Madras. 

But his guest did not bore the Viceroy. On the contrary, he amused him. 
Mellish was nervously anxious to go straight to his Fumigatory, and talked at 
random until tiffin was over and His Excellency asked him to smoke. The 
Viceroy was pleased with Mellish because he did not talk “shop.” 

As soon as the cheroots were lit, Mellish spoke like a man; beginning with his 
cholera-theory, reviewing his fifteen years’ “scientific labors,” the machinations 
of the “Simla Ring,” and the excellence of his Fumigatory, while the Viceroy 
watched him between half-shut eyes and thought: “Evidently, this is the wrong 
tiger; but it is an original animal.” Mellish’s hair was standing on end with 
excitement, and he stammered. He began groping in his coat-tails and, before the 
Viceroy knew what was about to happen, he had tipped a bagful of his powder 
into the big silver ash-tray. 

“J-j-judge for yourself, Sir,” said Mellish. “Y’ Excellency shall judge for 
yourself! Absolutely infallible, on my honor.” 

He plunged the lighted end of his cigar into the powder, which began to 
smoke like a volcano, and send up fat, greasy wreaths of copper-colored smoke. 
In five seconds the room was filled with a most pungent and sickening stench — 
a reek that took fierce hold of the trap of your windpipe and shut it. The powder 
then hissed and fizzed, and sent out blue and green sparks, and the smoke rose 
till you could neither see, nor breathe, nor gasp. Mellish, however, was used to it. 

“Nitrate of strontia,” he shouted; “baryta, bone-meal, etcetera! Thousand 
cubic feet smoke per cubic inch. Not a germ could live — not a germ, Y’ 
Excellency!” 

But His Excellency had fled, and was coughing at the foot of the stairs, while 
all Peterhoff hummed like a hive. Red Lancers came in, and the Head Chaprassi, 
who speaks English, came in, and mace-bearers came in, and ladies ran 
downstairs screaming “fire;” for the smoke was drifting through the house and 
oozing out of the windows, and bellying along the verandahs, and wreathing and 
writhing across the gardens. No one could enter the room where Mellish was 
lecturing on his Fumigatory, till that unspeakable powder had burned itself out. 

Then an Aide-de-Camp, who desired the V. C., rushed through the rolling 
clouds and hauled Mellish into the hall. The Viceroy was prostrate with laughter, 
and could only waggle his hands feebly at Mellish, who was shaking a fresh 


bagful of powder at him. 

“Glorious! Glorious!” sobbed his Excellency. “Not a germ, as you justly 
observe, could exist! I can swear it. A magnificent success!” 

Then he laughed till the tears came, and Wonder, who had caught the real 
Mellishe snorting on the Mall, entered and was deeply shocked at the scene. But 
the Viceroy was delighted, because he saw that Wonder would presently depart. 
Mellish with the Fumigatory was also pleased, for he felt that he had smashed 
the Simla Medical “Ring.” 


Few men could tell a story like His Excellency when he took the trouble, and 
the account of “my dear, good Wonder’s friend with the powder” went the round 
of Simla, and flippant folk made Wonder unhappy by their remarks. 

But His Excellency told the tale once too often — for Wonder. As he meant to 
do. It was at a Seepee Picnic. Wonder was sitting just behind the Viceroy. 

“And I really thought for a moment,” wound up His Excellency, “that my 
dear, good Wonder had hired an assassin to clear his way to the throne!” 

Every one laughed; but there was a delicate subtinkle in the Viceroy’s tone 
which Wonder understood. He found that his health was giving way; and the 
Viceroy allowed him to go, and presented him with a flaming “character” for use 
at Home among big people. 

“My fault entirely,” said His Excellency, in after seasons, with a twinkling in 
his eye. “My inconsistency must always have been distasteful to such a masterly 
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man. 


KIDNAPPED. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken any way you please, is bad, 
And strands them in forsaken guts and creeks 
No decent soul would think of visiting. 
You cannot stop the tide; but now and then, 
You may arrest some rash adventurer 
Who — h’m — will hardly thank you for your pains. 


Vibart’s Moralities. 

We are a high-caste and enlightened race, and infant-marriage is very 
shocking and the consequences are sometimes peculiar; but, nevertheless, the 
Hindu notion — which is the Continental notion — which is the aboriginal 
notion — of arranging marriages irrespective of the personal inclinations of the 
married, is sound. Think for a minute, and you will see that it must be so; unless, 
of course, you believe in “affinities.” In which case you had better not read this 
tale. How can a man who has never married; who cannot be trusted to pick up at 
sight a moderately sound horse; whose head is hot and upset with visions of 
domestic felicity, go about the choosing of a wife? He cannot see straight or 
think straight if he tries; and the same disadvantages exist in the case of a girl’s 
fancies. But when mature, married and discreet people arrange a match between 
a boy and a girl, they do it sensibly, with a view to the future, and the young 
couple live happily ever afterwards. As everybody knows. 

Properly speaking, Government should establish a Matrimonial Department, 
efficiently officered, with a Jury of Matrons, a Judge of the Chief Court, a Senior 
Chaplain, and an Awful Warning, in the shape of a love-match that has gone 
wrong, chained to the trees in the courtyard. All marriages should be made 
through the Department, which might be subordinate to the Educational 
Department, under the same penalty as that attaching to the transfer of land 
without a stamped document. But Government won’t take suggestions. It 
pretends that it is too busy. However, I will put my notion on record, and explain 
the example that illustrates the theory. 

Once upon a time there was a good young man — a first-class officer in his 
own Department — a man with a career before him and, possibly, a K. C. G. E. 
at the end of it. All his superiors spoke well of him, because he knew how to 
hold his tongue and his pen at the proper times. There are to-day only eleven 
men in India who possess this secret; and they have all, with one exception, 


attained great honor and enormous incomes. 

This good young man was quiet and self-contained — too old for his years by 
far. Which always carries its own punishment. Had a Subaltern, or a Tea- 
Planter’s Assistant, or anybody who enjoys life and has no care for to-morrow, 
done what he tried to do not a soul would have cared. But when Peythroppe — 
the estimable, virtuous, economical, quiet, hard-working, young Peythroppe — 
fell, there was a flutter through five Departments. 

The manner of his fall was in this way. He met a Miss Castries — d’Castries it 
was originally, but the family dropped the d’ for administrative reasons — and 
he fell in love with her even more energetically that he worked. Understand 
clearly that there was not a breath of a word to be said against Miss Castries — 
not a shadow of a breath. She was good and very lovely — possessed what 
innocent people at home call a “Spanish” complexion, with thick blue-black hair 
growing low down on her forehead, into a “widow’s peak,” and big violet eyes 
under eyebrows as black and as straight as the borders of a Gazette 
Extraordinary when a big man dies. But — but — but — . Well, she was a 
VERY sweet girl and very pious, but for many reasons she was “impossible.” 
Quite so. All good Mammas know what “impossible” means. It was obviously 
absurd that Peythroppe should marry her. The little opal-tinted onyx at the base 
of her finger-nails said this as plainly as print. Further, marriage with Miss 
Castries meant marriage with several other Castries — Honorary Lieutenant 
Castries, her Papa, Mrs. Eulalie Castries, her Mamma, and all the ramifications 
of the Castries family, on incomes ranging from Rs. 175 to Rs. 470 a month, and 
THEIR wives and connections again. 

It would have been cheaper for Peythroppe to have assaulted a Commissioner 
with a dog-whip, or to have burned the records of a Deputy Commissioner’s 
Office, than to have contracted an alliance with the Castries. It would have 
weighted his after-career less — even under a Government which never forgets 
and NEVER forgives. Everybody saw this but Peythroppe. He was going to 
marry Miss Castries, he was — being of age and drawing a good income — and 
woe betide the house that would not afterwards receive Mrs. Virginie Saulez 
Peythroppe with the deference due to her husband’s rank. That was Peythroppe’s 
ultimatum, and any remonstrance drove him frantic. 

These sudden madnesses most afflict the sanest men. There was a case once 
— but I will tell you of that later on. You cannot account for the mania, except 
under a theory directly contradicting the one about the Place wherein marriages 
are made. Peythroppe was burningly anxious to put a millstone round his neck at 
the outset of his career and argument had not the least effect on him. He was 
going to marry Miss Castries, and the business was his own business. He would 


thank you to keep your advice to yourself. With a man in this condition, mere 
words only fix him in his purpose. Of course he cannot see that marriage out 
here does not concern the individual but the Government he serves. 

Do you remember Mrs. Hauksbee — the most wonderful woman in India? 
She saved Pluffles from Mrs. Reiver, won Tarrion his appointment in the Foreign 
Office, and was defeated in open field by Mrs. Cusack-Bremmil. She heard of 
the lamentable condition of Peythroppe, and her brain struck out the plan that 
saved him. She had the wisdom of the Serpent, the logical coherence of the Man, 
the fearlessness of the Child, and the triple intuition of the Woman. Never — no, 
never — as long as a tonga buckets down the Solon dip, or the couples go a- 
riding at the back of Summer Hill, will there be such a genius as Mrs. Hauksbee. 
She attended the consultation of Three Men on Peythroppe’s case; and she stood 
up with the lash of her riding-whip between her lips and spake. 


Three weeks later, Peythroppe dined with the Three Men, and the Gazette of 
India came in. Peythroppe found to his surprise that he had been gazetted a 
month’s leave. Don’t ask me how this was managed. I believe firmly that if Mrs. 
Hauksbee gave the order, the whole Great Indian Administration would stand on 
its head. 

The Three Men had also a month’s leave each. Peythroppe put the Gazette 
down and said bad words. Then there came from the compound the soft “pad- 
pad” of camels — ”thieves’ camels,” the bikaneer breed that don’t bubble and 
howl when they sit down and get up. 

After that I don’t know what happened. This much is certain. Peythroppe 
disappeared — vanished like smoke — and the long foot-rest chair in the house 
of the Three Men was broken to splinters. Also a bedstead departed from one of 
the bedrooms. 

Mrs. Hauksbee said that Mr. Peythroppe was shooting in Rajputana with the 
Three Men; so we were compelled to believe her. 

At the end of the month, Peythroppe was gazetted twenty days’ extension of 
leave; but there was wrath and lamentation in the house of Castries. The 
marriage-day had been fixed, but the bridegroom never came; and the D’ Silvas, 
Pereiras, and Ducketts lifted their voices and mocked Honorary Lieutenant 
Castries as one who had been basely imposed upon. Mrs. Hauksbee went to the 
wedding, and was much astonished when Peythroppe did not appear. After seven 
weeks, Peythroppe and the Three Men returned from Rajputana. Peythroppe was 
in hard, tough condition, rather white, and more self-contained than ever. 

One of the Three Men had a cut on his nose, cause by the kick of a gun. 
Twelve-bores kick rather curiously. 


Then came Honorary Lieutenant Castries, seeking for the blood of his 
perfidious son-in-law to be. He said things — vulgar and “impossible” things 
which showed the raw rough “ranker” below the “Honorary,” and I fancy 
Peythroppe’s eyes were opened. Anyhow, he held his peace till the end; when he 
spoke briefly. Honorary Lieutenant Castries asked for a “peg” before he went 
away to die or bring a suit for breach of promise. 

Miss Castries was a very good girl. She said that she would have no breach of 
promise suits. She said that, if she was not a lady, she was refined enough to 
know that ladies kept their broken hearts to themselves; and, as she ruled her 
parents, nothing happened. Later on, she married a most respectable and 
gentlemanly person. He travelled for an enterprising firm in Calcutta, and was all 
that a good husband should be. 

So Peythroppe came to his right mind again, and did much good work, and 
was honored by all who knew him. One of these days he will marry; but he will 
marry a sweet pink-and-white maiden, on the Government House List, with a 
little money and some influential connections, as every wise man should. And he 
will never, all his life, tell her what happened during the seven weeks of his 
shooting-tour in Rajputana. 

But just think how much trouble and expense — for camel hire is not cheap, 
and those Bikaneer brutes had to be fed like humans — might have been saved 
by a properly conducted Matrimonial Department, under the control of the 
Director General of Education, but corresponding direct with the Viceroy. 


THE ARREST OF LIEUTENANT GOLIGHTLY. 


““T’ve forgotten the countersign,’ sez ‘e. 
‘Oh! You ‘aye, ‘ave you?’ sez I. 
‘But I’m the Colonel,’ sez ‘e. 
‘Oh! You are, are you?’ sez I. ‘Colonel nor no Colonel, you waits 
‘ere till I’m relieved, an’ the Sarjint reports on your ugly old 
mug. Coop!’ sez I. 


An’ s’help me soul, ‘twas the Colonel after all! But I was a 
recruity then.” 


The Unedited Autobiography of Private Ortheris. 

IF there was one thing on which Golightly prided himself more than another, 
it was looking like “an Officer and a gentleman.” He said it was for the honor of 
the Service that he attired himself so elaborately; but those who knew him best 
said that it was just personal vanity. There was no harm about Golightly — not 
an ounce. He recognized a horse when he saw one, and could do more than fill a 
cantle. He played a very fair game at billiards, and was a sound man at the whist- 
table. Everyone liked him; and nobody ever dreamed of seeing him handcuffed 
on a station platform as a deserter. But this sad thing happened. 

He was going down from Dalhousie, at the end of his leave — riding down. 
He had cut his leave as fine as he dared, and wanted to come down in a hurry. 

It was fairly warm at Dalhousie, and knowing what to expect below, he 
descended in a new khaki suit — tight fitting — of a delicate olive-green; a 
peacock-blue tie, white collar, and a snowy white solah helmet. He prided 
himself on looking neat even when he was riding post. He did look neat, and he 
was so deeply concerned about his appearance before he started that he quite 
forgot to take anything but some small change with him. He left all his notes at 
the hotel. His servants had gone down the road before him, to be ready in 
waiting at Pathankote with a change of gear. That was what he called travelling 
in “light marching-order.” He was proud of his faculty of organization — what 
we call bundobust. 

Twenty-two miles out of Dalhousie it began to rain — not a mere hill-shower, 
but a good, tepid monsoonish downpour. Golightly bustled on, wishing that he 
had brought an umbrella. The dust on the roads turned into mud, and the pony 
mired a good deal. So did Golightly’s khaki gaiters. But he kept on steadily and 
tried to think how pleasant the coolth was. 


His next pony was rather a brute at starting, and Golightly’s hands being 
slippery with the rain, contrived to get rid of Golightly at a corner. He chased the 
animal, caught it, and went ahead briskly. The spill had not improved his clothes 
or his temper, and he had lost one spur. He kept the other one employed. By the 
time that stage was ended, the pony had had as much exercise as he wanted, and, 
in spite of the rain, Golightly was sweating freely. At the end of another 
miserable half-hour, Golightly found the world disappear before his eyes in 
clammy pulp. The rain had turned the pith of his huge and snowy solah-topee 
into an evil-smelling dough, and it had closed on his head like a half-opened 
mushroom. Also the green lining was beginning to run. 

Golightly did not say anything worth recording here. He tore off and squeezed 
up as much of the brim as was in his eyes and ploughed on. The back of the 
helmet was flapping on his neck and the sides stuck to his ears, but the leather 
band and green lining kept things roughly together, so that the hat did not 
actually melt away where it flapped. 

Presently, the pulp and the green stuff made a sort of slimy mildew which ran 
over Golightly in several directions — down his back and bosom for choice. The 
khaki color ran too — it was really shockingly bad dye — and sections of 
Golightly were brown, and patches were violet, and contours were ochre, and 
streaks were ruddy red, and blotches were nearly white, according to the nature 
and peculiarities of the dye. When he took out his handkerchief to wipe his face 
and the green of the hat-lining and the purple stuff that had soaked through on to 
his neck from the tie became thoroughly mixed, the effect was amazing. 

Near Dhar the rain stopped and the evening sun came out and dried him up 
slightly. It fixed the colors, too. Three miles from Pathankote the last pony fell 
dead lame, and Golightly was forced to walk. He pushed on into Pathankote to 
find his servants. He did not know then that his khitmatgar had stopped by the 
roadside to get drunk, and would come on the next day saying that he had 
sprained his ankle. When he got into Pathankote, he couldn’t find his servants, 
his boots were stiff and ropy with mud, and there were large quantities of dirt 
about his body. The blue tie had run as much as the khaki. So he took it off with 
the collar and threw it away. Then he said something about servants generally 
and tried to get a peg. He paid eight annas for the drink, and this revealed to him 
that he had only six annas more in his pocket — or in the world as he stood at 
that hour. 

He went to the Station-Master to negotiate for a first-class ticket to Khasa, 
where he was stationed. The booking-clerk said something to the Station-Master, 
the Station-Master said something to the Telegraph Clerk, and the three looked at 
him with curiosity. They asked him to wait for half-an-hour, while they 


telegraphed to Umritsar for authority. So he waited, and four constables came 
and grouped themselves picturesquely round him. Just as he was preparing to 
ask them to go away, the Station-Master said that he would give the Sahib a 
ticket to Umritsar, if the Sahib would kindly come inside the booking-office. 
Golightly stepped inside, and the next thing he knew was that a constable was 
attached to each of his legs and arms, while the Station-Master was trying to 
cram a mailbag over his head. 

There was a very fair scuffle all round the booking-office, and Golightly 
received a nasty cut over his eye through falling against a table. But the 
constables were too much for him, and they and the Station-Master handcuffed 
him securely. As soon as the mail-bag was slipped, he began expressing his 
opinions, and the head-constable said: — ”Without doubt this is the soldier- 
Englishman we required. Listen to the abuse!” Then Golightly asked the Station- 
Master what the this and the that the proceedings meant. The Station-Master told 
him he was “Private John Binkle of the — — Regiment, 5 ft. 9 in., fair hair, 
gray eyes, and a dissipated appearance, no marks on the body,” who had deserted 
a fortnight ago. Golightly began explaining at great length; and the more he 
explained the less the Station-Master believed him. He said that no Lieutenant 
could look such a ruffian as did Golightly, and that his instructions were to send 
his capture under proper escort to Umritsar. Golightly was feeling very damp 
and uncomfortable, and the language he used was not fit for publication, even in 
an expurgated form. The four constables saw him safe to Umritsar in an 
“intermediate” compartment, and he spent the four-hour journey in abusing them 
as fluently as his knowledge of the vernaculars allowed. 

At Umritsar he was bundled out on the platform into the arms of a Corporal 
and two men of the — — Regiment. Golightly drew himself up and tried to 
carry off matters jauntily. He did not feel too jaunty in handcuffs, with four 
constables behind him, and the blood from the cut on his forehead stiffening on 
his left cheek. The Corporal was not jocular either. Golightly got as far as — 
”This is a very absurd mistake, my men,” when the Corporal told him to “stow 
his lip” and come along. Golightly did not want to come along. He desired to 
stop and explain. He explained very well indeed, until the Corporal cut in with: 
— ”YOU a orficer! It’s the like 0’ YOU as brings disgrace on the likes of US. 
Bloom-in’ fine orficer you are! I know your regiment. The Rogue’s March is the 
quickstep where you come from. You’re a black shame to the Service.” 

Golightly kept his temper, and began explaining all over again from the 
beginning. Then he was marched out of the rain into the refreshment-room and 
told not to make a qualified fool of himself. The men were going to run him up 
to Fort Govindghar. And “running up” is a performance almost as undignified as 


the Frog March. 

Golightly was nearly hysterical with rage and the chill and the mistake and the 
handcuffs and the headache that the cut on his forehead had given him. He really 
laid himself out to express what was in his mind. When he had quite finished and 
his throat was feeling dry, one of the men said: — ”I’ve ‘eard a few beggars in 
the click blind, stiff and crack on a bit; but I’ve never ‘eard any one to touch this 
‘ere ‘orficer.’” They were not angry with him. They rather admired him. They 
had some beer at the refreshment-room, and offered Golightly some too, because 
he had “swore won’ erful.” They asked him to tell them all about the adventures 
of Private John Binkle while he was loose on the countryside; and that made 
Golightly wilder than ever. If he had kept his wits about him he would have kept 
quiet until an officer came; but he attempted to run. 

Now the butt of a Martini in the small of your back hurts a great deal, and 
rotten, rain-soaked khaki tears easily when two men are jerking at your collar. 

Golightly rose from the floor feeling very sick and giddy, with his shirt ripped 
open all down his breast and nearly all down his back. He yielded to his luck, 
and at that point the down-train from Lahore came in carrying one of Golightly’s 
Majors. 

This is the Major’s evidence in full: — 

“There was the sound of a scuffle in the second-class refreshment-room, so I 
went in and saw the most villainous loafer that I ever set eyes on. His boots and 
breeches were plastered with mud and beer-stains. He wore a muddy-white 
dunghill sort of thing on his head, and it hung down in slips on his shoulders, 
which were a good deal scratched. He was half in and half out of a shirt as nearly 
in two pieces as it could be, and he was begging the guard to look at the name on 
the tail of it. As he had rucked the shirt all over his head, I couldn’t at first see 
who he was, but I fancied that he was a man in the first stage of D. T. from the 
way he swore while he wrestled with his rags. When he turned round, and I had 
made allowance for a lump as big as a pork-pie over one eye, and some green 
war-paint on the face, and some violet stripes round the neck, I saw that it was 
Golightly. He was very glad to see me,” said the Major, “and he hoped I would 
not tell the Mess about it. I didn’t, but you can if you like, now that Golightly 
has gone Home.” 

Golightly spent the greater part of that summer in trying to get the Corporal 
and the two soldiers tried by Court-Martial for arresting an “officer and a 
gentleman.” They were, of course, very sorry for their error. But the tale leaked 
into the regimental canteen, and thence ran about the Province. 


THE HOUSE OF SUDDHOO 


A stone’s throw out on either hand 

From that well-ordered road we tread, 
And all the world is wild and strange; 

Churel and ghoul and Djinn and sprite 

Shall bear us company to-night, 

For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the Powers of Darkness range. 


From the Dusk to the Dawn. 

The house of Suddhoo, near the Taksali Gate, is two-storied, with four carved 
windows of old brown wood, and a flat roof. You may recognize it by five red 
hand-prints arranged like the Five of Diamonds on the whitewash between the 
upper windows. Bhagwan Dass, the bunnia, and a man who says he gets his 
living by seal-cutting, live in the lower story with a troop of wives, servants, 
friends, and retainers. The two upper rooms used to be occupied by Janoo and 
Azizun and a little black-and-tan terrier that was stolen from an Englishman’s 
house and given to Janoo by a soldier. To-day, only Janoo lives in the upper 
rooms. Suddhoo sleeps on the roof generally, except when he sleeps in the street. 
He used to go to Peshawar in the cold weather to visit his son, who sells 
curiosities near the Edwardes’ Gate, and then he slept under a real mud roof. 
Suddhoo is a great friend of mine, because his cousin had a son who secured, 
thanks to my recommendation, the post of head-messenger to a big firm in the 
Station. Suddhoo says that God will make me a Lieutenant-Governor one of 
these days. I daresay his prophecy will come true. He is very, very old, with 
white hair and no teeth worth showing, and he has outlived his wits — outlived 
nearly everything except his fondness for his son at Peshawar. Janoo and Azizun 
are Kashmiris, Ladies of the City, and theirs was an ancient and more or less 
honorable profession; but Azizun has since married a medical student from the 
North-West and has settled down to a most respectable life somewhere near 
Bareilly. Bhagwan Dass is an extortionate and an adulterator. He is very rich. 
The man who is supposed to get his living by seal-cutting pretends to be very 
poor. This lets you know as much as is necessary of the four principal tenants in 
the house of Suddhoo. Then there is Me, of course; but I am only the chorus that 
comes in at the end to explain things. So I do not count. 

Suddhoo was not clever. The man who pretended to cut seals was the cleverest 
of them all — Bhagwan Dass only knew how to lie — except Janoo. She was 


also beautiful, but that was her own affair. 

Suddhoo’s son at Peshawar was attacked by pleurisy, and old Suddhoo was 
troubled. The seal-cutter man heard of Suddhoo’s anxiety and made capital out 
of it. He was abreast of the times. He got a friend in Peshawar to telegraph daily 
accounts of the son’s health. And here the story begins. 

Suddhoo’s cousin’s son told me, one evening, that Suddhoo wanted to see me; 
that he was too old and feeble to come personally, and that I should be 
conferring an everlasting honor on the House of Suddhoo if I went to him. I 
went; but I think, seeing how well-off Suddhoo was then, that he might have sent 
something better than an ekka, which jolted fearfully, to haul out a future 
Lieutenant-Governor to the City on a muggy April evening. The ekka did not run 
quickly. It was full dark when we pulled up opposite the door of Ranjit Singh’s 
Tomb near the main gate of the Fort. Here was Suddhoo and he said that, by 
reason of my condescension, it was absolutely certain that I should become a 
Lieutenant-Governor while my hair was yet black. Then we talked about the 
weather and the state of my health, and the wheat crops, for fifteen minutes, in 
the Huzuri Bagh, under the stars. 

Suddhoo came to the point at last. He said that Janoo had told him that there 
was an order of the Sirkar against magic, because it was feared that magic might 
one day kill the Empress of India. I didn’t know anything about the state of the 
law; but I fancied that something interesting was going to happen. I said that so 
far from magic being discouraged by the Government it was highly commended. 
The greatest officials of the State practiced it themselves. (If the Financial 
Statement isn’t magic, I don’t know what is.) Then, to encourage him further, I 
said that, if there was any jadoo afoot, I had not the least objection to giving it 
my countenance and sanction, and to seeing that it was clean jadoo — white 
magic, as distinguished from the unclean jadoo which kills folk. It took a long 
time before Suddhoo admitted that this was just what he had asked me to come 
for. Then he told me, in jerks and quavers, that the man who said he cut seals 
was a sorcerer of the cleanest kind; that every day he gave Suddhoo news of the 
sick son in Peshawar more quickly than the lightning could fly, and that this 
news was always corroborated by the letters. Further, that he had told Suddhoo 
how a great danger was threatening his son, which could be removed by clean 
jadoo; and, of course, heavy payment. I began to see how the land lay, and told 
Suddhoo that I also understood a little jadoo in the Western line, and would go to 
his house to see that everything was done decently and in order. We set off 
together; and on the way Suddhoo told me he had paid the seal-cutter between 
one hundred and two hundred rupees already; and the jadoo of that night would 
cost two hundred more. Which was cheap, he said, considering the greatness of 


his son’s danger; but I do not think he meant it. 

The lights were all cloaked in the front of the house when we arrived. I could 
hear awful noises from behind the seal-cutter’s shop-front, as if some one were 
groaning his soul out. Suddhoo shook all over, and while we groped our way 
upstairs told me that the jadoo had begun. Janoo and Azizun met us at the stair- 
head, and told us that the jadoo-work was coming off in their rooms, because 
there was more space there. Janoo is a lady of a freethinking turn of mind. She 
whispered that the jadoo was an invention to get money out of Suddhoo, and that 
the seal-cutter would go to a hot place when he died. Suddhoo was nearly crying 
with fear and old age. He kept walking up and down the room in the half light, 
repeating his son’s name over and over again, and asking Azizun if the seal- 
cutter ought not to make a reduction in the case of his own landlord. Janoo 
pulled me over to the shadow in the recess of the carved bow-windows. The 
boards were up, and the rooms were only lit by one tiny lamp. There was no 
chance of my being seen if I stayed still. 

Presently, the groans below ceased, and we heard steps on the staircase. That 
was the seal-cutter. He stopped outside the door as the terrier barked and Azizun 
fumbled at the chain, and he told Suddhoo to blow out the lamp. This left the 
place in jet darkness, except for the red glow from the two hugas that belonged 
to Janoo and Azizun. The seal-cutter came in, and I heard Suddhoo throw 
himself down on the floor and groan. Azizun caught her breath, and Janoo 
backed to one of the beds with a shudder. There was a clink of something 
metallic, and then shot up a pale blue-green flame near the ground. The light was 
just enough to show Azizun, pressed against one corner of the room with the 
terrier between her knees; Janoo, with her hands clasped, leaning forward as she 
sat on the bed; Suddhoo, face down, quivering, and the seal-cutter. 

I hope I may never see another man like that seal-cutter. He was stripped to 
the waist, with a wreath of white jasmine as thick as my wrist round his 
forehead, a salmon-colored loin-cloth round his middle, and a steel bangle on 
each ankle. This was not awe-inspiring. It was the face of the man that turned me 
cold. It was blue-gray in the first place. In the second, the eyes were rolled back 
till you could only see the whites of them; and, in the third, the face was the face 
of a demon — a ghoul — anything you please except of the sleek, oily old 
ruffian who sat in the day-time over his turning-lathe downstairs. He was lying 
on his stomach, with his arms turned and crossed behind him, as if he had been 
thrown down pinioned. His head and neck were the only parts of him off the 
floor. They were nearly at right angles to the body, like the head of a cobra at 
spring. It was ghastly. In the centre of the room, on the bare earth floor, stood a 
big, deep, brass basin, with a pale blue-green light floating in the centre like a 


night-light. Round that basin the man on the floor wriggled himself three times. 
How he did it I do not know. I could see the muscles ripple along his spine and 
fall smooth again; but I could not see any other motion. The head seemed the 
only thing alive about him, except that slow curl and uncurl of the laboring back- 
muscles. Janoo from the bed was breathing seventy to the minute; Azizun held 
her hands before her eyes; and old Suddhoo, fingering at the dirt that had got 
into his white beard, was crying to himself. The horror of it was that the 
creeping, crawly thing made no sound — only crawled! And, remember, this 
lasted for ten minutes, while the terrier whined, and Azizun shuddered, and 
Janoo gasped, and Suddhoo cried. 

I felt the hair lift at the back of my head, and my heart thump like a 
thermantidote paddle. Luckily, the seal-cutter betrayed himself by his most 
impressive trick and made me calm again. After he had finished that 
unspeakable triple crawl, he stretched his head away from the floor as high as he 
could, and sent out a jet of fire from his nostrils. Now, I knew how fire-spouting 
is done — I can do it myself — so I felt at ease. The business was a fraud. If he 
had only kept to that crawl without trying to raise the effect, goodness knows 
what I might not have thought. Both the girls shrieked at the jet of fire and the 
head dropped, chin down, on the floor with a thud; the whole body lying then 
like a corpse with its arms trussed. There was a pause of five full minutes after 
this, and the blue-green flame died down. Janoo stooped to settle one of her 
anklets, while Azizun turned her face to the wall and took the terrier in her arms. 
Suddhoo put out an arm mechanically to Janoo’s huga, and she slid it across the 
floor with her foot. Directly above the body and on the wall, were a couple of 
flaming portraits, in stamped paper frames, of the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales. They looked down on the performance, and, to my thinking, seemed to 
heighten the grotesqueness of it all. 

Just when the silence was getting unendurable, the body turned over and 
rolled away from the basin to the side of the room, where it lay stomach up. 
There was a faint “plop” from the basin — exactly like the noise a fish makes 
when it takes a fly — and the green light in the centre revived. 

I looked at the basin, and saw, bobbing in the water, the dried, shrivelled, 
black head of a native baby — open eyes, open mouth and shaved scalp. It was 
worse, being so very sudden, than the crawling exhibition. We had no time to say 
anything before it began to speak. 

Read Poe’s account of the voice that came from the mesmerized dying man, 
and you will realize less than one-half of the horror of that head’s voice. 

There was an interval of a second or two between each word, and a sort of 
“ring, ring, ring,” in the note of the voice, like the timbre of a bell. It pealed 


slowly, as if talking to itself, for several minutes before I got rid of my cold 
sweat. Then the blessed solution struck me. I looked at the body lying near the 
doorway, and saw, just where the hollow of the throat joins on the shoulders, a 
muscle that had nothing to do with any man’s regular breathing, twitching away 
steadily. The whole thing was a careful reproduction of the Egyptian teraphin 
that one read about sometimes and the voice was as clever and as appalling a 
piece of ventriloquism as one could wish to hear. All this time the head was “lip- 
lip-lapping” against the side of the basin, and speaking. It told Suddhoo, on his 
face again whining, of his son’s illness and of the state of the illness up to the 
evening of that very night. I always shall respect the seal-cutter for keeping so 
faithfully to the time of the Peshawar telegrams. It went on to say that skilled 
doctors were night and day watching over the man’s life; and that he would 
eventually recover if the fee to the potent sorcerer, whose servant was the head 
in the basin, were doubled. 

Here the mistake from the artistic point of view came in. To ask for twice your 
stipulated fee in a voice that Lazarus might have used when he rose from the 
dead, is absurd. Janoo, who is really a woman of masculine intellect, saw this as 
quickly as I did. I heard her say “Asli nahin! Fareib!” scornfully under her 
breath; and just as she said so, the light in the basin died out, the head stopped 
talking, and we heard the room door creak on its hinges. Then Janoo struck a 
match, lit the lamp, and we saw that head, basin, and seal-cutter were gone. 
Suddhoo was wringing his hands and explaining to any one who cared to listen, 
that, if his chances of eternal salvation depended on it, he could not raise another 
two hundred rupees. Azizun was nearly in hysterics in the corner; while Janoo 
sat down composedly on one of the beds to discuss the probabilities of the whole 
thing being a bunao, or “make-up.” 

I explained as much as I knew of the seal-cutter’s way of jadoo; but her 
argument was much more simple: — ”The magic that is always demanding gifts 
is no true magic,” said she. “My mother told me that the only potent love-spells 
are those which are told you for love. This seal-cutter man is a liar and a devil. I 
dare not tell, do anything, or get anything done, because I am in debt to 
Bhagwan Dass the bunnia for two gold rings and a heavy anklet. I must get my 
food from his shop. The seal-cutter is the friend of Bhagwan Dass, and he would 
poison my food. A fool’s jadoo has been going on for ten days, and has cost 
Suddhoo many rupees each night. The seal-cutter used black hens and lemons 
and mantras before. He never showed us anything like this till to-night. Azizun 
is a fool, and will be a pur dahnashin soon. Suddhoo has lost his strength and his 
wits. See now! I had hoped to get from Suddhoo many rupees while he lived, 
and many more after his death; and behold, he is spending everything on that 


offspring of a devil and a she-ass, the seal-cutter!” 

Here I said: — ”But what induced Suddhoo to drag me into the business? Of 
course I can speak to the seal-cutter, and he shall refund. The whole thing is 
child’s talk — shame — and senseless.” 

“Suddhoo IS an old child,” said Janoo. “He has lived on the roofs these 
seventy years and is as senseless as a milch-goat. He brought you here to assure 
himself that he was not breaking any law of the Sirkar, whose salt he ate many 
years ago. He worships the dust off the feet of the seal-cutter, and that cow- 
devourer has forbidden him to go and see his son. What does Suddhoo know of 
your laws or the lightning-post? I have to watch his money going day by day to 
that lying beast below.” 

Janoo stamped her foot on the floor and nearly cried with vexation; while 
Suddhoo was whimpering under a blanket in the corner, and Azizun was trying 
to guide the pipe-stem to his foolish old mouth. 


Now the case stands thus. Unthinkingly, I have laid myself open to the charge 
of aiding and abetting the seal-cutter in obtaining money under false pretences, 
which is forbidden by Section 420 of the Indian Penal Code. I am helpless in the 
matter for these reasons, I cannot inform the Police. What witnesses would 
support my statements? Janoo refuses flatly, Azizun is a veiled woman 
somewhere near Bareilly — lost in this big India of ours. I cannot again take the 
law into my own hands, and speak to the seal-cutter; for certain am I that, not 
only would Suddhoo disbelieve me, but this step would end in the poisoning of 
Janoo, who is bound hand and foot by her debt to the bunnia. Suddhoo is an old 
dotard; and whenever we meet mumbles my idiotic joke that the Sirkar rather 
patronizes the Black Art than otherwise. His son is well now; but Suddhoo is 
completely under the influence of the seal-cutter, by whose advice he regulates 
the affairs of his life. Janoo watches daily the money that she hoped to wheedle 
out of Suddhoo taken by the seal-cutter, and becomes daily more furious and 
sullen. 

She will never tell, because she dare not; but, unless something happens to 
prevent her, I am afraid that the seal-cutter will die of cholera — the white 
arsenic kind — about the middle of May. And thus I shall have to be privy to a 
murder in the House of Suddhoo. 


HIS WEDDED WIFE. 


Cry “Murder!” in the market-place, and each 
Will turn upon his neighbor anxious eyes 
That ask: — ” Art thou the man?” We hunted Cain, 
Some centuries ago, across the world, 
That bred the fear our own misdeeds maintain 
To-day. 


Vibart’s Moralities. 

Shakespeare says something about worms, or it may be giants or beetles, 
turning if you tread on them too severely. The safest plan is never to tread on a 
worm — not even on the last new subaltern from Home, with his buttons hardly 
out of their tissue paper, and the red of sappy English beef in his cheeks. This is 
the story of the worm that turned. For the sake of brevity, we will call Henry 
Augustus Ramsay Faizanne, “The Worm,” although he really was an 
exceedingly pretty boy, without a hair on his face, and with a waist like a girl’s 
when he came out to the Second “Shikarris” and was made unhappy in several 
ways. The “Shikarris” are a high-caste regiment, and you must be able to do 
things well — play a banjo or ride more than a little, or sing, or act — to get on 
with them. 

The Worm did nothing except fall off his pony, and knock chips out of gate- 
posts with his trap. Even that became monotonous after a time. He objected to 
whist, cut the cloth at billiards, sang out of tune, kept very much to himself, and 
wrote to his Mamma and sisters at Home. Four of these five things were vices 
which the “Shikarris” objected to and set themselves to eradicate. Every one 
knows how subalterns are, by brother subalterns, softened and not permitted to 
be ferocious. It is good and wholesome, and does no one any harm, unless 
tempers are lost; and then there is trouble. There was a man once — but that is 
another story. 

The “Shikarris” shikarred The Worm very much, and he bore everything 
without winking. He was so good and so anxious to learn, and flushed so pink, 
that his education was cut short, and he was left to his own devices by every one 
except the Senior Subaltern, who continued to make life a burden to The Worm. 
The Senior Subaltern meant no harm; but his chaff was coarse, and he didn’t 
quite understand where to stop. He had been waiting too long for his company; 
and that always sours a man. Also he was in love, which made him worse. 

One day, after he had borrowed The Worm’s trap for a lady who never existed, 


had used it himself all the afternoon, had sent a note to The Worm purporting to 
come from the lady, and was telling the Mess all about it, The Worm rose in his 
place and said, in his quiet, ladylike voice: “That was a very pretty sell; but PII 
lay you a month’s pay to a month’s pay when you get your step, that I work a 
sell on you that you’ll remember for the rest of your days, and the Regiment 
after you when you’re dead or broke.” The Worm wasn’t angry in the least, and 
the rest of the Mess shouted. Then the Senior Subaltern looked at The Worm 
from the boots upwards, and down again, and said, “Done, Baby.” The Worm 
took the rest of the Mess to witness that the bet had been taken, and retired into a 
book with a sweet smile. 

Two months passed, and the Senior Subaltern still educated The Worm, who 
began to move about a little more as the hot weather came on. I have said that 
the Senior Subaltern was in love. The curious thing is that a girl was in love with 
the Senior Subaltern. Though the Colonel said awful things, and the Majors 
snorted, and married Captains looked unutterable wisdom, and the juniors 
scoffed, those two were engaged. 

The Senior Subaltern was so pleased with getting his Company and his 
acceptance at the same time that he forgot to bother The Worm. The girl was a 
pretty girl, and had money of her own. She does not come into this story at all. 

One night, at the beginning of the hot weather, all the Mess, except The 
Worm, who had gone to his own room to write Home letters, were sitting on the 
platform outside the Mess House. The Band had finished playing, but no one 
wanted to go in. And the Captains’ wives were there also. The folly of a man in 
love is unlimited. The Senior Subaltern had been holding forth on the merits of 
the girl he was engaged to, and the ladies were purring approval, while the men 
yawned, when there was a rustle of skirts in the dark, and a tired, faint voice 
lifted itself: 

“Where’s my husband?” 

I do not wish in the least to reflect on the morality of the “Shikarris;” but it is 
on record that four men jumped up as if they had been shot. Three of them were 
married men. Perhaps they were afraid that their wives had come from Home 
unbeknownst. The fourth said that he had acted on the impulse of the moment. 
He explained this afterwards. 

Then the voice cried: — ”Oh, Lionel!” Lionel was the Senior Subaltern’s 
name. A woman came into the little circle of light by the candles on the peg- 
tables, stretching out her hands to the dark where the Senior Subaltern was, and 
sobbing. We rose to our feet, feeling that things were going to happen and ready 
to believe the worst. In this bad, small world of ours, one knows so little of the 
life of the next man — which, after all, is entirely his own concern — that one is 


not surprised when a crash comes. Anything might turn up any day for any one. 
Perhaps the Senior Subaltern had been trapped in his youth. Men are crippled 
that way occasionally. We didn’t know; we wanted to hear; and the Captains’ 
wives were as anxious as we. If he HAD been trapped, he was to be excused; for 
the woman from nowhere, in the dusty shoes, and gray travelling dress, was very 
lovely, with black hair and great eyes full of tears. She was tall, with a fine 
figure, and her voice had a running sob in it pitiful to hear. As soon as the Senior 
Subaltern stood up, she threw her arms round his neck, and called him “my 
darling,” and said she could not bear waiting alone in England, and his letters 
were so short and cold, and she was his to the end of the world, and would he 
forgive her. This did not sound quite like a lady’s way of speaking. It was too 
demonstrative. 

Things seemed black indeed, and the Captains’ wives peered under their 
eyebrows at the Senior Subaltern, and the Colonel’s face set like the Day of 
Judgment framed in gray bristles, and no one spoke for a while. 

Next the Colonel said, very shortly: — ”Well, Sir?” and the woman sobbed 
afresh. The Senior Subaltern was half choked with the arms round his neck, but 
he gasped out: — "It’s a d — — d lie! I never had a wife in my life!” “Don’t 
swear,” said the Colonel. “Come into the Mess. We must sift this clear 
somehow,” and he sighed to himself, for he believed in his “Shikarris,” did the 
Colonel. 

We trooped into the ante-room, under the full lights, and there we saw how 
beautiful the woman was. She stood up in the middle of us all, sometimes 
choking with crying, then hard and proud, and then holding out her arms to the 
Senior Subaltern. It was like the fourth act of a tragedy. She told us how the 
Senior Subaltern had married her when he was Home on leave eighteen months 
before; and she seemed to know all that we knew, and more too, of his people 
and his past life. He was white and ashy gray, trying now and again to break into 
the torrent of her words; and we, noting how lovely she was and what a criminal 
he looked, esteemed him a beast of the worst kind. We felt sorry for him, though. 

I shall never forget the indictment of the Senior Subaltern by his wife. Nor 
will he. It was so sudden, rushing out of the dark, unannounced, into our dull 
lives. The Captains’ wives stood back; but their eyes were alight, and you could 
see that they had already convicted and sentenced the Senior Subaltern. The 
Colonel seemed five years older. One Major was shading his eyes with his hand 
and watching the woman from underneath it. Another was chewing his 
moustache and smiling quietly as if he were witnessing a play. Full in the open 
space in the centre, by the whist-tables, the Senior Subaltern’s terrier was 
hunting for fleas. I remember all this as clearly as though a photograph were in 


my hand. I remember the look of horror on the Senior Subaltern’s face. It was 
rather like seeing a man hanged; but much more interesting. Finally, the woman 
wound up by saying that the Senior Subaltern carried a double F. M. in tattoo on 
his left shoulder. We all knew that, and to our innocent minds it seemed to clinch 
the matter. But one of the Bachelor Majors said very politely: — ”I presume that 
your marriage certificate would be more to the purpose?” 

That roused the woman. She stood up and sneered at the Senior Subaltern for 
a cur, and abused the Major and the Colonel and all the rest. Then she wept, and 
then she pulled a paper from her breast, saying imperially: — ”Take that! And let 
my husband — my lawfully wedded husband — read it aloud — if he dare!” 

There was a hush, and the men looked into each other’s eyes as the Senior 
Subaltern came forward in a dazed and dizzy way, and took the paper. We were 
wondering as we stared, whether there was anything against any one of us that 
might turn up later on. The Senior Subaltern’s throat was dry; but, as he ran his 
eye over the paper, he broke out into a hoarse cackle of relief, and said to the 
woman: — ”You young blackguard!” 

But the woman had fled through a door, and on the paper was written: — 
”This is to certify that I, The Worm, have paid in full my debts to the Senior 
Subaltern, and, further, that the Senior Subaltern is my debtor, by agreement on 
the 23d of February, as by the Mess attested, to the extent of one month’s 
Captain’s pay, in the lawful currency of the India Empire.” 

Then a deputation set off for The Worm’s quarters and found him, betwixt and 
between, unlacing his stays, with the hat, wig, serge dress, etc., on the bed. He 
came over as he was, and the “Shikarris” shouted till the Gunners’ Mess sent 
over to know if they might have a share of the fun. I think we were all, except 
the Colonel and the Senior Subaltern, a little disappointed that the scandal had 
come to nothing. But that is human nature. There could be no two words about 
The Worm?’s acting. It leaned as near to a nasty tragedy as anything this side of a 
joke can. When most of the Subalterns sat upon him with sofa-cushions to find 
out why he had not said that acting was his strong point, he answered very 
quietly: — ”I don’t think you ever asked me. I used to act at Home with my 
sisters.” But no acting with girls could account for The Worm’s display that 
night. Personally, I think it was in bad taste. Besides being dangerous. There is 
no sort of use in playing with fire, even for fun. 

The “Shikarris” made him President of the Regimental Dramatic Club; and, 
when the Senior Subaltern paid up his debt, which he did at once, The Worm 
sank the money in scenery and dresses. He was a good Worm; and the 
“Shikarris” are proud of him. The only drawback is that he has been christened 
“Mrs. Senior Subaltern;” and as there are now two Mrs. Senior Subalterns in the 


Station, this is sometimes confusing to strangers. 
Later on, I will tell you of a case something like, this, but with all the jest left 
out and nothing in it but real trouble. 


THE BROKEN LINK HANDICAPPED. 


While the snaffle holds, or the “long-neck” stings, 
While the big beam tilts, or the last bell rings, 
While horses are horses to train and to race, 
Then women and wine take a second place 
For me — for me — 
While a short “ten-three” 
Has a field to squander or fence to face! 


Song of the G. R. 

There are more ways of running a horse to suit your book than pulling his 
head off in the straight. Some men forget this. Understand clearly that all racing 
is rotten — as everything connected with losing money must be. Out here, in 
addition to its inherent rottenness, it has the merit of being two-thirds sham; 
looking pretty on paper only. Every one knows every one else far too well for 
business purposes. How on earth can you rack and harry and post a man for his 
losings, when you are fond of his wife, and live in the same Station with him? 
He says, “on the Monday following, I can’t settle just yet.” You say, “All right, 
old man,” and think your self lucky if you pull off nine hundred out of a two- 
thousand rupee debt. Any way you look at it, Indian racing is immoral, and 
expensively immoral. Which is much worse. If a man wants your money, he 
ought to ask for it, or send round a subscription-list, instead of juggling about the 
country, with an Australian larrikin; a “brumby,” with as much breed as the boy; 
a brace of chumars in gold-laced caps; three or four ekka-ponies with hogged 
manes, and a switch-tailed demirep of a mare called Arab because she has a kink 
in her flag. Racing leads to the shroff quicker than anything else. But if you have 
no conscience and no sentiments, and good hands, and some knowledge of pace, 
and ten years’ experience of horses, and several thousand rupees a month, I 
believe that you can occasionally contrive to pay your shoeing-bills. 

Did you ever know Shackles — b. w. g., 15.13.8 — coarse, loose, mule-like 
ears — barrel as long as a gate-post — tough as a telegraph-wire — and the 
queerest brute that ever looked through a bridle? He was of no brand, being one 
of an ear-nicked mob taken into the Bucephalus at 41.-10s. a head to make up 
freight, and sold raw and out of condition at Calcutta for Rs. 275. People who 
lost money on him called him a “brumby;” but if ever any horse had Harpoon’s 
shoulders and The Gin’s temper, Shackles was that horse. Two miles was his 
own particular distance. He trained himself, ran himself, and rode himself; and, 


if his jockey insulted him by giving him hints, he shut up at once and bucked the 
boy off. He objected to dictation. Two or three of his owners did not understand 
this, and lost money in consequence. At last he was bought by a man who 
discovered that, if a race was to be won, Shackles, and Shackles only, would win 
it in his own way, so long as his jockey sat still. This man had a riding-boy 
called Brunt — a lad from Perth, West Australia — and he taught Brunt, with a 
trainer’s whip, the hardest thing a jock can learn — to sit still, to sit still, and to 
keep on sitting still. When Brunt fairly grasped this truth, Shackles devastated 
the country. No weight could stop him at his own distance; and The fame of 
Shackles spread from Ajmir in the South, to Chedputter in the North. There was 
no horse like Shackles, so long as he was allowed to do his work in his own way. 
But he was beaten in the end; and the story of his fall is enough to make angels 
weep. 

At the lower end of the Chedputter racecourse, just before the turn into the 
straight, the track passes close to a couple of old brick-mounds enclosing a 
funnel-shaped hollow. The big end of the funnel is not six feet from the railings 
on the off-side. The astounding peculiarity of the course is that, if you stand at 
one particular place, about half a mile away, inside the course, and speak at an 
ordinary pitch, your voice just hits the funnel of the brick-mounds and makes a 
curious whining echo there. A man discovered this one morning by accident 
while out training with a friend. He marked the place to stand and speak from 
with a couple of bricks, and he kept his knowledge to himself. EVERY 
peculiarity of a course is worth remembering in a country where rats play the 
mischief with the elephant-litter, and Stewards build jumps to suit their own 
stables. This man ran a very fairish country-bred, a long, racking high mare with 
the temper of a fiend, and the paces of an airy wandering seraph — a drifty, 
glidy stretch. The mare was, as a delicate tribute to Mrs. Reiver, called “The 
Lady Regula Baddun” — or for short, Regula Baddun. 

Shackles’ jockey, Brunt, was a quiet, well-behaved boy, but his nerves had 
been shaken. He began his career by riding jump-races in Melbourne, where a 
few Stewards want lynching, and was one of the jockeys who came through the 
awful butchery — perhaps you will recollect it — of the Maribyrnong Plate. The 
walls were colonial ramparts — logs of jarrak spiked into masonry — with 
wings as strong as Church buttresses. Once in his stride, a horse had to jump or 
fall. He couldn’t run out. In the Maribyrnong Plate, twelve horses were jammed 
at the second wall. Red Hat, leading, fell this side, and threw out The Glen, and 
the ruck came up behind and the space between wing and wing was one 
struggling, screaming, kicking shambles. Four jockeys were taken out dead; 
three were very badly hurt, and Brunt was among the three. He told the story of 


the Maribyrnong Plate sometimes; and when he described how Whalley on Red 
Hat, said, as the mare fell under him: — ”God ha’ mercy, I’m done for!” and 
how, next instant, Sithee There and White Otter had crushed the life out of poor 
Whalley, and the dust hid a small hell of men and horses, no one marvelled that 
Brunt had dropped jump-races and Australia together. Regula Baddun’s owner 
knew that story by heart. Brunt never varied it in the telling. He had no 
education. 

Shackles came to the Chedputter Autumn races one year, and his owner 
walked about insulting the sportsmen of Chedputter generally, till they went to 
the Honorary Secretary in a body and said: — ”Appoint Handicappers, and 
arrange a race which shall break Shackles and humble the pride of his owner.” 
The Districts rose against Shackles and sent up of their best; Ousel, who was 
supposed to be able to do his mile in 1-53; Petard, the stud-bred, trained by a 
cavalry regiment who knew how to train; Gringalet, the ewe-lamb of the 75th; 
Bobolink, the pride of Peshawar; and many others. 

They called that race The Broken-Link Handicap, because it was to smash 
Shackles; and the Handicappers piled on the weights, and the Fund gave eight 
hundred rupees, and the distance was “round the course for all horses.” Shackles’ 


owner said: — ” You can arrange the race with regard to Shackles only. So long 
as you don’t bury him under weight-cloths, I don’t mind.” Regula Baddun’s 
owner said: — ”I throw in my mare to fret Ousel. Six furlongs is Regula’s 


distance, and she will then lie down and die. So also will Ousel, for his jockey 
doesn’t understand a waiting race.” Now, this was a lie, for Regula had been in 
work for two months at Dehra, and her chances were good, always supposing 
that Shackles broke a blood-vessel — OR BRUNT MOVED ON HIM. 

The plunging in the lotteries was fine. They filled eight thousand-rupee 
lotteries on the Broken Link Handicap, and the account in the Pioneer said that 
“favoritism was divided.” In plain English, the various contingents were wild on 
their respective horses; for the Handicappers had done their work well. The 
Honorary Secretary shouted himself hoarse through the din; and the smoke of 
the cheroots was like the smoke, and the rattling of the dice-boxes like the rattle 
of small-arm fire. 

Ten horses started — very level — and Regula Baddun’s owner cantered out 
on his back to a place inside the circle of the course, where two bricks had been 
thrown. He faced towards the brick-mounds at the lower end of the course and 
waited. 

The story of the running is in the Pioneer. At the end of the first mile, 
Shackles crept out of the ruck, well on the outside, ready to get round the turn, 
lay hold of the bit and spin up the straight before the others knew he had got 


away. Brunt was sitting still, perfectly happy, listening to the “drum, drum, 
drum” of the hoofs behind, and knowing that, in about twenty strides, Shackles 
would draw one deep breath and go up the last half-mile like the “Flying 
Dutchman.” As Shackles went short to take the turn and came abreast of the 
brick-mound, Brunt heard, above the noise of the wind in his ears, a whining, 
wailing voice on the offside, saying: — ”God ha’ mercy, I’m done for!” In one 
stride, Brunt saw the whole seething smash of the Maribyrnong Plate before him, 
started in his saddle and gave a yell of terror. The start brought the heels into 
Shackles’ side, and the scream hurt Shackles’ feelings. He couldn’t stop dead; 
but he put out his feet and slid along for fifty yards, and then, very gravely and 
judicially, bucked off Brunt — a shaking, terror-stricken lump, while Regula 
Baddun made a neck-and-neck race with Bobolink up the straight, and won by a 
short head — Petard a bad third. Shackles’ owner, in the Stand, tried to think that 
his field-glasses had gone wrong. Regula Baddun’s owner, waiting by the two 
bricks, gave one deep sigh of relief, and cantered back to the stand. He had won, 
in lotteries and bets, about fifteen thousand. 

It was a broken-link Handicap with a vengeance. It broke nearly all the men 
concerned, and nearly broke the heart of Shackles’ owner. He went down to 
interview Brunt. The boy lay, livid and gasping with fright, where he had 
tumbled off. The sin of losing the race never seemed to strike him. All he knew 
was that Whalley had “called” him, that the “call” was a warning; and, were he 
cut in two for it, he would never get up again. His nerve had gone altogether, and 
he only asked his master to give him a good thrashing, and let him go. He was fit 
for nothing, he said. He got his dismissal, and crept up to the paddock, white as 
chalk, with blue lips, his knees giving way under him. People said nasty things 
in the paddock; but Brunt never heeded. He changed into tweeds, took his stick 
and went down the road, still shaking with fright, and muttering over and over 
again: — ”God ha’ mercy, I’m done for!” To the best of my knowledge and 
belief he spoke the truth. 

So now you know how the Broken-Link Handicap was run and won. Of 
course you don’t believe it. You would credit anything about Russia’s designs on 
India, or the recommendations of the Currency Commission; but a little bit of 
sober fact is more than you can stand! 


BEYOND THE PALE. 


“Love heeds not caste nor sleep a broken bed. I went in search of 
love and lost myself.” 


Hindu Proverb. 

A man should, whatever happens, keep to his own caste, race and breed. Let 
the White go to the White and the Black to the Black. Then, whatever trouble 
falls is in the ordinary course of things — neither sudden, alien, nor unexpected. 

This is the story of a man who wilfully stepped beyond the safe limits of 
decent every-day society, and paid for it heavily. 

He knew too much in the first instance; and he saw too much in the second. 
He took too deep an interest in native life; but he will never do so again. 

Deep away in the heart of the City, behind Jitha Megji’s bustee, lies Amir 
Nath’s Gully, which ends in a dead-wall pierced by one grated window. At the 
head of the Gully is a big cow-byre, and the walls on either side of the Gully are 
without windows. Neither Suchet Singh nor Gaur Chand approved of their 
women-folk looking into the world. If Durga Charan had been of their opinion, 
he would have been a happier man to-day, and little Biessa would have been able 
to knead her own bread. Her room looked out through the grated window into 
the narrow dark Gully where the sun never came and where the buffaloes 
wallowed in the blue slime. She was a widow, about fifteen years old, and she 
prayed the Gods, day and night, to send her a lover; for she did not approve of 
living alone. 

One day the man — Trejago his name was — came into Amir Nath’s Gully on 
an aimless wandering; and, after he had passed the buffaloes, stumbled over a 
big heap of cattle food. 

Then he saw that the Gully ended in a trap, and heard a little laugh from 
behind the grated window. It was a pretty little laugh, and Trejago, knowing that, 
for all practical purposes, the old Arabian Nights are good guides, went forward 
to the window, and whispered that verse of “The Love Song of Har Dyal” which 
begins: 

Can a man stand upright in the face of the naked Sun; 
or a Lover in the Presence of his Beloved? 

If my feet fail me, O Heart of my Heart, am I to blame, 
being blinded by the glimpse of your beauty? 

There came the faint tchinks of a woman’s bracelets from behind the grating, 
and a little voice went on with the song at the fifth verse: 


Alas! alas! Can the Moon tell the Lotus of her love when the 
Gate of Heaven is shut and the clouds gather for the rains? 
They have taken my Beloved, and driven her with the pack-horses 
to the North. 
There are iron chains on the feet that were set on my heart. 
Call to the bowman to make ready — 

The voice stopped suddenly, and Trejago walked out of Amir Nath’s Gully, 
wondering who in the world could have capped “The Love Song of Har Dyal” so 
neatly. 

Next morning, as he was driving to the office, an old woman threw a packet 
into his dog-cart. In the packet was the half of a broken glass bangle, one flower 
of the blood red dhak, a pinch of bhusa or cattle-food, and eleven cardamoms. 
That packet was a letter — not a clumsy compromising letter, but an innocent, 
unintelligible lover’s epistle. 

Trejago knew far too much about these things, as I have said. No Englishman 
should be able to translate object-letters. But Trejago spread all the trifles on the 
lid of his office-box and began to puzzle them out. 

A broken glass-bangle stands for a Hindu widow all India over; because, when 
her husband dies a woman’s bracelets are broken on her wrists. Trejago saw the 
meaning of the little bit of the glass. The flower of the dhak means diversely 
“desire,” “come,” “write,” or “danger,” according to the other things with it. One 
cardamom means “jealousy;” but when any article is duplicated in an object- 
letter, it loses its symbolic meaning and stands merely for one of a number 
indicating time, or, if incense, curds, or saffron be sent also, place. The message 
ran then: — ”A widow dhak flower and bhusa — at eleven o’clock.” The pinch 
of bhusa enlightened Trejago. He saw — this kind of letter leaves much to 
instinctive knowledge — that the bhusa referred to the big heap of cattle-food 
over which he had fallen in Amir Nath’s Gully, and that the message must come 
from the person behind the grating; she being a widow. So the message ran then: 
— ”A widow, in the Gully in which is the heap of bhusa, desires you to come at 
eleven o’clock.” 

Trejago threw all the rubbish into the fireplace and laughed. He knew that men 
in the East do not make love under windows at eleven in the forenoon, nor do 
women fix appointments a week in advance. So he went, that very night at 
eleven, into Amir Nath’s Gully, clad in a boorka, which cloaks a man as well as a 
woman. Directly the gongs in the City made the hour, the little voice behind the 
grating took up “The Love Song of Har Dyal” at the verse where the Panthan 
girl calls upon Har Dyal to return. The song is really pretty in the Vernacular. In 
English you miss the wail of it. It runs something like this: — 


Alone upon the housetops, to the North 
I turn and watch the lightning in the sky, — 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the North, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


Below my feet the still bazar is laid 
Far, far below the weary camels lie, — 
The camels and the captives of thy raid, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


My father’s wife is old and harsh with years, 
And drudge of all my father’s house am I. — 

My bread is sorrow and my drink is tears, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 

As the song stopped, Trejago stepped up under the grating and whispered: — 
”T am here.” 

Bisesa was good to look upon. 

That night was the beginning of many strange things, and of a double life so 
wild that Trejago to-day sometimes wonders if it were not all a dream. Bisesa or 
her old handmaiden who had thrown the object-letter had detached the heavy 
grating from the brick-work of the wall; so that the window slid inside, leaving 
only a square of raw masonry, into which an active man might climb. 

In the day-time, Trejago drove through his routine of office-work, or put on 
his calling-clothes and called on the ladies of the Station; wondering how long 
they would know him if they knew of poor little Bisesa. At night, when all the 
City was still, came the walk under the evil-smelling boorka, the patrol through 
Jitha Megji’s bustee, the quick turn into Amir Nath’s Gully between the sleeping 
cattle and the dead walls, and then, last of all, Bisesa, and the deep, even 
breathing of the old woman who slept outside the door of the bare little room 
that Durga Charan allotted to his sister’s daughter. Who or what Durga Charan 
was, Trejago never inquired; and why in the world he was not discovered and 
knifed never occurred to him till his madness was over, and Bisesa... But this 
comes later. 

Bisesa was an endless delight to Trejago. She was as ignorant as a bird; and 
her distorted versions of the rumors from the outside world that had reached her 
in her room, amused Trejago almost as much as her lisping attempts to 
pronounce his name — ”Christopher.” The first syllable was always more than 
she could manage, and she made funny little gestures with her rose-leaf hands, 
as one throwing the name away, and then, kneeling before Trejago, asked him, 


exactly as an Englishwoman would do, if he were sure he loved her. Trejago 
swore that he loved her more than any one else in the world. Which was true. 

After a month of this folly, the exigencies of his other life compelled Trejago 
to be especially attentive to a lady of his acquaintance. You may take it for a fact 
that anything of this kind is not only noticed and discussed by a man’s own race, 
but by some hundred and fifty natives as well. Trejago had to walk with this lady 
and talk to her at the Band-stand, and once or twice to drive with her; never for 
an instant dreaming that this would affect his dearer out-of-the-way life. But the 
news flew, in the usual mysterious fashion, from mouth to mouth, till Bisesa’s 
duenna heard of it and told Bisesa. The child was so troubled that she did the 
household work evilly, and was beaten by Durga Charan’s wife in consequence. 

A week later, Bisesa taxed Trejago with the flirtation. She understood no 
gradations and spoke openly. Trejago laughed and Bisesa stamped her little feet 
— little feet, light as marigold flowers, that could lie in the palm of a man’s one 
hand. 

Much that is written about “Oriental passion and impulsiveness” is 
exaggerated and compiled at second-hand, but a little of it is true; and when an 
Englishman finds that little, it is quite as startling as any passion in his own 
proper life. Bisesa raged and stormed, and finally threatened to kill herself if 
Trejago did not at once drop the alien Memsahib who had come between them. 
Trejago tried to explain, and to show her that she did not understand these things 
from a Western standpoint. Bisesa drew herself up, and said simply: 

“I do not. I know only this — it is not good that I should have made you 
dearer than my own heart to me, Sahib. You are an Englishman. I am only a 
black girl” — she was fairer than bar-gold in the Mint — ”and the widow of a 
black man.” 

Then she sobbed and said: “But on my soul and my Mother’s soul, I love you. 
There shall no harm come to you, whatever happens to me.” 

Trejago argued with the child, and tried to soothe her, but she seemed quite 
unreasonably disturbed. Nothing would satisfy her save that all relations 
between them should end. He was to go away at once. And he went. As he 
dropped out at the window, she kissed his forehead twice, and he walked away 
wondering. 

A week, and then three weeks, passed without a sign from Bisesa. Trejago, 
thinking that the rupture had lasted quite long enough, went down to Amir 
Nath’s Gully for the fifth time in the three weeks, hoping that his rap at the sill of 
the shifting grating would be answered. He was not disappointed. 

There was a young moon, and one stream of light fell down into Amir Nath’s 
Gully, and struck the grating, which was drawn away as he knocked. From the 


black dark, Bisesa held out her arms into the moonlight. Both hands had been cut 
off at the wrists, and the stumps were nearly healed. 

Then, as Bisesa bowed her head between her arms and sobbed, some one in 
the room grunted like a wild beast, and something sharp — knife, sword or spear 
— thrust at Trejago in his boorka. The stroke missed his body, but cut into one of 
the muscles of the groin, and he limped slightly from the wound for the rest of 
his days. 

The grating went into its place. There was no sign whatever from inside the 
house — nothing but the moonlight strip on the high wall, and the blackness of 
Amir Nath’s Gully behind. 

The next thing Trejago remembers, after raging and shouting like a madman 
between those pitiless walls, is that he found himself near the river as the dawn 
was breaking, threw away his boorka and went home bareheaded. 

What the tragedy was — whether Bisesa had, in a fit of causeless despair, told 
everything, or the intrigue had been discovered and she tortured to tell, whether 
Durga Charan knew his name, and what became of Bisesa — Trejago does not 
know to this day. Something horrible had happened, and the thought of what it 
must have been comes upon Trejago in the night now and again, and keeps him 
company till the morning. One special feature of the case is that he does not 
know where lies the front of Durga Charan’s house. It may open on to a 
courtyard common to two or more houses, or it may lie behind any one of the 
gates of Jitha Megji’s bustee. Trejago cannot tell. He cannot get Bisesa — poor 
little Bisesa — back again. He has lost her in the City, where each man’s house 
is as guarded and as unknowable as the grave; and the grating that opens into 
Amir Nath’s Gully has been walled up. 

But Trejago pays his calls regularly, and is reckoned a very decent sort of 
man. 

There is nothing peculiar about him, except a slight stiffness, caused by a 
riding-strain, in the right leg. 


IN ERROR. 


They burnt a corpse upon the sand — 
The light shone out afar; 
It guided home the plunging boats 
That beat from Zanzibar. 
Spirit of Fire, where’er Thy altars rise. 
Thou art Light of Guidance to our eyes! 


Salsette Boat-Song. 

There is hope for a man who gets publicly and riotously drunk more often that 
he ought to do; but there is no hope for the man who drinks secretly and alone in 
his own house — the man who is never seen to drink. 

This is a rule; so there must be an exception to prove it. Moriarty’s case was 
that exception. 

He was a Civil Engineer, and the Government, very kindly, put him quite by 
himself in an out-district, with nobody but natives to talk to and a great deal of 
work to do. He did his work well in the four years he was utterly alone; but he 
picked up the vice of secret and solitary drinking, and came up out of the 
wilderness more old and worn and haggard than the dead-alive life had any right 
to make him. You know the saying that a man who has been alone in the jungle 
for more than a year is never quite sane all his life after. People credited 
Moriarty’s queerness of manner and moody ways to the solitude, and said it 
showed how Government spoilt the futures of its best men. Moriarty had built 
himself the plinth of a very god reputation in the bridge-dam-girder line. But he 
knew, every night of the week, that he was taking steps to undermine that 
reputation with L. L. L. and “Christopher” and little nips of liqueurs, and filth of 
that kind. He had a sound constitution and a great brain, or else he would have 
broken down and died like a sick camel in the district, as better men have done 
before him. 

Government ordered him to Simla after he had come out of the desert; and he 
went up meaning to try for a post then vacant. That season, Mrs. Reiver — 
perhaps you will remember her — was in the height of her power, and many men 
lay under her yoke. Everything bad that could be said has already been said 
about Mrs. Reiver, in another tale. Moriarty was heavily-built and handsome, 
very quiet and nervously anxious to please his neighbors when he wasn’t sunk in 
a brown study. He started a good deal at sudden noises or if spoken to without 
warning; and, when you watched him drinking his glass of water at dinner, you 


could see the hand shake a little. But all this was put down to nervousness, and 
the quiet, steady, “sip-sip-sip, fill and sip-sip-sip, again,” that went on in his own 
room when he was by himself, was never known. Which was miraculous, seeing 
how everything in a man’s private life is public property out here. 

Moriarty was drawn, not into Mrs. Reiver’s set, because they were not his 
sort, but into the power of Mrs. Reiver, and he fell down in front of her and made 
a goddess of her. This was due to his coming fresh out of the jungle to a big 
town. He could not scale things properly or see who was what. 

Because Mrs. Reiver was cold and hard, he said she was stately and dignified. 
Because she had no brains, and could not talk cleverly, he said she was reserved 
and shy. Mrs. Reiver shy! Because she was unworthy of honor or reverence from 
any one, he reverenced her from a distance and dowered her with all the virtues 
in the Bible and most of those in Shakespeare. 

This big, dark, abstracted man who was so nervous when a pony cantered 
behind him, used to moon in the train of Mrs. Reiver, blushing with pleasure 
when she threw a word or two his way. His admiration was strictly platonic: 
even other women saw and admitted this. He did not move out in Simla, so he 
heard nothing against his idol: which was satisfactory. Mrs. Reiver took no 
special notice of him, beyond seeing that he was added to her list of admirers, 
and going for a walk with him now and then, just to show that he was her 
property, claimable as such. Moriarty must have done most of the talking, for 
Mrs. Reiver couldn’t talk much to a man of his stamp; and the little she said 
could not have been profitable. What Moriarty believed in, as he had good 
reason to, was Mrs. Reiver’s influence over him, and, in that belief, set himself 
seriously to try to do away with the vice that only he himself knew of. 

His experiences while he was fighting with it must have been peculiar, but he 
never described them. Sometimes he would hold off from everything except 
water for a week. Then, on a rainy night, when no one had asked him out to 
dinner, and there was a big fire in his room, and everything comfortable, he 
would sit down and make a big night of it by adding little nip to little nip, 
planning big schemes of reformation meanwhile, until he threw himself on his 
bed hopelessly drunk. He suffered next morning. 

One night, the big crash came. He was troubled in his own mind over his 
attempts to make himself “worthy of the friendship” of Mrs. Reiver. The past ten 
days had been very bad ones, and the end of it all was that he received the 
arrears of two and three-quarter years of sipping in one attack of delirium 
tremens of the subdued kind; beginning with suicidal depression, going on to fits 
and starts and hysteria, and ending with downright raving. As he sat in a chair in 
front of the fire, or walked up and down the room picking a handkerchief to 


pieces, you heard what poor Moriarty really thought of Mrs. Reiver, for he raved 
about her and his own fall for the most part; though he ravelled some P. W. D. 
accounts into the same skein of thought. He talked, and talked, and talked in a 
low dry whisper to himself, and there was no stopping him. He seemed to know 
that there was something wrong, and twice tried to pull himself together and 
confer rationally with the Doctor; but his mind ran out of control at once, and he 
fell back to a whisper and the story of his troubles. It is terrible to hear a big man 
babbling like a child of all that a man usually locks up, and puts away in the 
deep of his heart. Moriarty read out his very soul for the benefit of any one who 
was in the room between ten-thirty that night and two-forty-five next morning. 

From what he said, one gathered how immense an influence Mrs. Reiver held 
over him, and how thoroughly he felt for his own lapse. His whisperings cannot, 
of course, be put down here; but they were very instructive as showing the errors 
of his estimates. 


When the trouble was over, and his few acquaintances were pitying him for 
the bad attack of jungle-fever that had so pulled him down, Moriarty swore a big 
oath to himself and went abroad again with Mrs. Reiver till the end of the 
season, adoring her in a quiet and deferential way as an angel from heaven. Later 
on he took to riding — not hacking, but honest riding — which was good proof 
that he was improving, and you could slam doors behind him without his 
jumping to his feet with a gasp. That, again, was hopeful. 

How he kept his oath, and what it cost him in the beginning, nobody knows. 
He certainly managed to compass the hardest thing that a man who has drank 
heavily can do. He took his peg and wine at dinner, but he never drank alone, 
and never let what he drank have the least hold on him. 

Once he told a bosom-friend the story of his great trouble, and how the 
“influence of a pure honest woman, and an angel as well” had saved him. When 
the man — startled at anything good being laid to Mrs. Reiver’s door — 
laughed, it cost him Moriarty’s friendship. Moriarty, who is married now to a 
woman ten thousand times better than Mrs. Reiver — a woman who believes 
that there is no man on earth as good and clever as her husband — will go down 
to his grave vowing and protesting that Mrs. Reiver saved him from ruin in both 
worlds. 

That she knew anything of Moriarty’s weakness nobody believed for a 
moment. That she would have cut him dead, thrown him over, and acquainted all 
her friends with her discovery, if she had known of it, nobody who knew her 
doubted for an instant. 

Moriarty thought her something she never was, and in that belief saved 


himself. Which was just as good as though she had been everything that he had 
imagined. 

But the question is, what claim will Mrs. Reiver have to the credit of 
Moriarty’s salvation, when her day of reckoning comes? 


A BANK FRAUD. 


He drank strong waters and his speech was coarse; 
He purchased raiment and forebore to pay; 
He struck a trusting junior with a horse, 
And won Gymkhanas in a doubtful way. 
Then, ‘twixt a vice and folly, turned aside 
To do good deeds and straight to cloak them, lied. 


The Mess Room. 

If Reggie Burke were in India now, he would resent this tale being told; but as 
he is in Hong-Kong and won’t see it, the telling is safe. He was the man who 
worked the big fraud on the Sind and Sialkote Bank. He was manager of an up- 
country Branch, and a sound practical man with a large experience of native loan 
and insurance work. He could combine the frivolities of ordinary life with his 
work, and yet do well. Reggie Burke rode anything that would let him get up, 
danced as neatly as he rode, and was wanted for every sort of amusement in the 
Station. 

As he said himself, and as many men found out rather to their surprise, there 
were two Burkes, both very much at your service. “Reggie Burke,” between four 
and ten, ready for anything from a hot-weather gymkhana to a riding-picnic; and, 
between ten and four, “Mr. Reginald Burke, Manager of the Sind and Sialkote 
Branch Bank.” You might play polo with him one afternoon and hear him 
express his opinions when a man crossed; and you might call on him next 
morning to raise a two-thousand rupee loan on a five hundred pound insurance- 
policy, eighty pounds paid in premiums. He would recognize you, but you would 
have some trouble in recognizing him. 

The Directors of the Bank — it had its headquarters in Calcutta and its 
General Manager’s word carried weight with the Government — picked their 
men well. They had tested Reggie up to a fairly severe breaking-strain. They 
trusted him just as much as Directors ever trust Managers. You must see for 
yourself whether their trust was misplaced. 

Reggie’s Branch was in a big Station, and worked with the usual staff — one 
Manager, one Accountant, both English, a Cashier, and a horde of native clerks; 
besides the Police patrol at nights outside. The bulk of its work, for it was in a 
thriving district, was hoondi and accommodation of all kinds. A fool has no grip 
of this sort of business; and a clever man who does not go about among his 
clients, and know more than a little of their affairs, is worse than a fool. Reggie 


was young-looking, clean-shaved, with a twinkle in his eye, and a head that 
nothing short of a gallon of the Gunners’ Madeira could make any impression 
on. 

One day, at a big dinner, he announced casually that the Directors had shifted 
on to him a Natural Curiosity, from England, in the Accountant line. He was 
perfectly correct. Mr. Silas Riley, Accountant, was a MOST curious animal — a 
long, gawky, rawboned Yorkshireman, full of the savage self-conceit that 
blossom’s only in the best county in England. Arrogance was a mild word for the 
mental attitude of Mr. S. Riley. He had worked himself up, after seven years, to a 
Cashier’s position in a Huddersfield Bank; and all his experience lay among the 
factories of the North. Perhaps he would have done better on the Bombay side, 
where they are happy with one-half per cent. profits, and money is cheap. He 
was useless for Upper India and a wheat Province, where a man wants a large 
head and a touch of imagination if he is to turn out a satisfactory balance-sheet. 

He was wonderfully narrow-minded in business, and, being new to the 
country, had no notion that Indian banking is totally distinct from Home work. 
Like most clever self-made men, he had much simplicity in his nature; and, 
somehow or other, had construed the ordinarily polite terms of his letter of 
engagement into a belief that the Directors had chosen him on account of his 
special and brilliant talents, and that they set great store by him. This notion 
grew and crystallized; thus adding to his natural North-country conceit. Further, 
he was delicate, suffered from some trouble in his chest, and was short in his 
temper. 

You will admit that Reggie had reason to call his new Accountant a Natural 
Curiosity. The two men failed to hit it off at all. Riley considered Reggie a wild, 
feather-headed idiot, given to Heaven only knew what dissipation in low places 
called “Messes,” and totally unfit for the serious and solemn vocation of 
banking. He could never get over Reggie’s look of youth and “you-be-damned” 
air; and he couldn’t understand Reggie’s friends — clean-built, careless men in 
the Army — who rode over to big Sunday breakfasts at the Bank, and told sultry 
stories till Riley got up and left the room. Riley was always showing Reggie how 
the business ought to be conducted, and Reggie had more than once to remind 
him that seven years’ limited experience between Huddersfield and Beverly did 
not qualify a man to steer a big up-country business. Then Riley sulked and 
referred to himself as a pillar of the Bank and a cherished friend of the Directors, 
and Reggie tore his hair. If a man’s English subordinates fail him in this country, 
he comes to a hard time indeed, for native help has strict limitations. In the 
winter Riley went sick for weeks at a time with his lung complaint, and this 
threw more work on Reggie. But he preferred it to the everlasting friction when 


Riley was well. 

One of the Travelling Inspectors of the Bank discovered these collapses and 
reported them to the Directors. Now Riley had been foisted on the Bank by an 
M. P., who wanted the support of Riley’s father, who, again, was anxious to get 
his son out to a warmer climate because of those lungs. The M. P. had an interest 
in the Bank; but one of the Directors wanted to advance a nominee of his own; 
and, after Riley’s father had died, he made the rest of the Board see that an 
Accountant who was sick for half the year, had better give place to a healthy 
man. If Riley had known the real story of his appointment, he might have 
behaved better; but knowing nothing, his stretches of sickness alternated with 
restless, persistent, meddling irritation of Reggie, and all the hundred ways in 
which conceit in a subordinate situation can find play. Reggie used to call him 
striking and hair-curling names behind his back as a relief to his own feelings; 
but he never abused him to his face, because he said: “Riley is such a frail beast 
that half of his loathsome conceit is due to pains in the chest.” 

Late one April, Riley went very sick indeed. The doctor punched him and 
thumped him, and told him he would be better before long. Then the doctor went 
to Reggie and said: — ”Do you know how sick your Accountant is?” “No!” said 
Reggie — ”The worse the better, confound him! He’s a clacking nuisance when 
he’s well. Pl let you take away the Bank Safe if you can drug him silent for this 
hot-weather.” 

But the doctor did not laugh — ”Man, I’m not joking,” he said. “Pl give him 
another three months in his bed and a week or so more to die in. On my honor 
and reputation that’s all the grace he has in this world. Consumption has hold of 
him to the marrow.” 

Reggie’s face changed at once into the face of “Mr. Reginald Burke,” and he 
answered: — ”What can I do?” 

“Nothing,” said the doctor. “For all practical purposes the man is dead already. 
Keep him quiet and cheerful and tell him he’s going to recover. That’s all. PI 
look after him to the end, of course.” 

The doctor went away, and Reggie sat down to open the evening mail. His 
first letter was one from the Directors, intimating for his information that Mr. 
Riley was to resign, under a month’s notice, by the terms of his agreement, 
telling Reggie that their letter to Riley would follow and advising Reggie of the 
coming of a new Accountant, a man whom Reggie knew and liked. 

Reggie lit a cheroot, and, before he had finished smoking, he had sketched the 
outline of a fraud. He put away — ”burked” — the Directors letter, and went in 
to talk to Riley, who was as ungracious as usual, and fretting himself over the 
way the bank would run during his illness. He never thought of the extra work 


on Reggie’s shoulders, but solely of the damage to his own prospects of 
advancement. Then Reggie assured him that everything would be well, and that 
he, Reggie, would confer with Riley daily on the management of the Bank. Riley 
was a little soothed, but he hinted in as many words that he did not think much 
of Reggie’s business capacity. Reggie was humble. And he had letters in his desk 
from the Directors that a Gilbarte or a Hardie might have been proud of! 

The days passed in the big darkened house, and the Directors’ letter of 
dismissal to Riley came and was put away by Reggie, who, every evening, 
brought the books to Riley’s room, and showed him what had been going 
forward, while Riley snarled. Reggie did his best to make statements pleasing to 
Riley, but the Accountant was sure that the Bank was going to rack and ruin 
without him. In June, as the lying in bed told on his spirit, he asked whether his 
absence had been noted by the Directors, and Reggie said that they had written 
most sympathetic letters, hoping that he would be able to resume his valuable 
services before long. He showed Riley the letters: and Riley said that the 
Directors ought to have written to him direct. A few days later, Reggie opened 
Riley’s mail in the half-light of the room, and gave him the sheet — not the 
envelope — of a letter to Riley from the Directors. Riley said he would thank 
Reggie not to interfere with his private papers, specially as Reggie knew he was 
too weak to open his own letters. Reggie apologized. 

Then Riley’s mood changed, and he lectured Reggie on his evil ways: his 
horses and his bad friends. “Of course, lying here on my back, Mr. Burke, I can’t 
keep you straight; but when I’m well, I DO hope you’ll pay some heed to my 
words.” Reggie, who had dropped polo, and dinners, and tennis, and all to attend 
to Riley, said that he was penitent and settled Riley’s head on the pillow and 
heard him fret and contradict in hard, dry, hacking whispers, without a sign of 
impatience. This at the end of a heavy day’s office work, doing double duty, in 
the latter half of June. 

When the new Accountant came, Reggie told him the facts of the case, and 
announced to Riley that he had a guest staying with him. Riley said that he might 
have had more consideration than to entertain his “doubtful friends” at such a 
time. Reggie made Carron, the new Accountant, sleep at the Club in 
consequence. Carron’s arrival took some of the heavy work off his shoulders, 
and he had time to attend to Riley’s exactions — to explain, soothe, invent, and 
settle and resettle the poor wretch in bed, and to forge complimentary letters 
from Calcutta. At the end of the first month, Riley wished to send some money 
home to his mother. Reggie sent the draft. At the end of the second month, 
Riley’s salary came in just the same. Reggie paid it out of his own pocket; and, 
with it, wrote Riley a beautiful letter from the Directors. 


Riley was very ill indeed, but the flame of his life burnt unsteadily. Now and 
then he would be cheerful and confident about the future, sketching plans for 
going Home and seeing his mother. Reggie listened patiently when the office 
work was over, and encouraged him. 

At other times Riley insisted on Reggie’s reading the Bible and grim 
“Methody” tracts to him. Out of these tracts he pointed morals directed at his 
Manager. But he always found time to worry Reggie about the working of the 
Bank, and to show him where the weak points lay. 

This in-door, sick-room life and constant strains wore Reggie down a good 
deal, and shook his nerves, and lowered his billiard-play by forty points. But the 
business of the Bank, and the business of the sick-room, had to go on, though the 
glass was 116 degrees in the shade. 

At the end of the third month, Riley was sinking fast, and had begun to realize 
that he was very sick. But the conceit that made him worry Reggie, kept him 
from believing the worst. “He wants some sort of mental stimulant if he is to 
drag on,” said the doctor. “Keep him interested in life if you care about his 
living.” So Riley, contrary to all the laws of business and the finance, received a 
25-per-cent, rise of salary from the Directors. The “mental stimulant” succeeded 
beautifully. Riley was happy and cheerful, and, as is often the case in 
consumption, healthiest in mind when the body was weakest. He lingered for a 
full month, snarling and fretting about the Bank, talking of the future, hearing 
the Bible read, lecturing Reggie on sin, and wondering when he would be able to 
move abroad. 

But at the end of September, one mercilessly hot evening, he rose up in his 
bed with a little gasp, and said quickly to Reggie: — ”Mr. Burke, I am going to 
die. I know it in myself. My chest is all hollow inside, and there’s nothing to 
breathe with. To the best of my knowledge I have done nowt” — he was 
returning to the talk of his boyhood — ”to lie heavy on my conscience. God be 
thanked, I have been preserved from the grosser forms of sin; and I counsel 
YOU, Mr. Burke....” 

Here his voice died down, and Reggie stooped over him. 

“Send my salary for September to my mother.... done great things with the 
Bank if I had been spared.... mistaken policy.... no fault of mine.” 

Then he turned his face to the wall and died. 

Reggie drew the sheet over Its face, and went out into the verandah, with his 
last “mental stimulant” — a letter of condolence and sympathy from the 
Directors — unused in his pocket. 

“If Pd been only ten minutes earlier,” thought Reggie, “I might have 
heartened him up to pull through another day.” 


TOD’S AMENDMENT. 


The World hath set its heavy yoke 
Upon the old white-bearded folk 
Who strive to please the King. 
God’s mercy is upon the young, 
God’s wisdom in the baby tongue 
That fears not anything. 


The Parable of Chajju Bhagat. 

Now Tods’ Mamma was a singularly charming woman, and every one in 
Simla knew Tods. Most men had saved him from death on occasions. He was 
beyond his ayah’s control altogether, and perilled his life daily to find out what 
would happen if you pulled a Mountain Battery mule’s tail. He was an utterly 
fearless young Pagan, about six years old, and the only baby who ever broke the 
holy calm of the supreme Legislative Council. 

It happened this way: Tods’ pet kid got loose, and fled up the hill, off the 
Boileaugunge Road, Tods after it, until it burst into the Viceregal Lodge lawn, 
then attached to “Peterhoff.” The Council were sitting at the time, and the 
windows were open because it was warm. The Red Lancer in the porch told Tods 
to go away; but Tods knew the Red Lancer and most of the Members of Council 
personally. Moreover, he had firm hold of the kid’s collar, and was being 
dragged all across the flower-beds. “Give my salaam to the long Councillor 
Sahib, and ask him to help me take Moti back!” gasped Tods. The Council heard 
the noise through the open windows; and, after an interval, was seen the 
shocking spectacle of a Legal Member and a Lieutenant-Governor helping, 
under the direct patronage of a Commander-in-Chief and a Viceroy, one small 
and very dirty boy in a sailor’s suit and a tangle of brown hair, to coerce a lively 
and rebellious kid. They headed it off down the path to the Mall, and Tods went 
home in triumph and told his Mamma that ALL the Councillor Sahibs had been 
helping him to catch Moti. Whereat his Mamma smacked Tods for interfering 
with the administration of the Empire; but Tods met the Legal Member the next 
day, and told him in confidence that if the Legal Member ever wanted to catch a 
goat, he, Tods, would give him all the help in his power. “Thank you, Tods,” said 
the Legal Member. 

Tods was the idol of some eighty jhampanis, and half as many saises. He 
saluted them all as “O Brother.” It never entered his head that any living human 
being could disobey his orders; and he was the buffer between the servants and 


his Mamma’s wrath. The working of that household turned on Tods, who was 
adored by every one from the dhoby to the dog-boy. Even Futteh Khan, the 
villainous loafer khit from Mussoorie, shirked risking Tods’ displeasure for fear 
his co-mates should look down on him. 

So Tods had honor in the land from Boileaugunge to Chota Simla, and ruled 
justly according to his lights. Of course, he spoke Urdu, but he had also mastered 
many queer side-speeches like the chotee bolee of the women, and held grave 
converse with shopkeepers and Hill-coolies alike. He was precocious for his age, 
and his mixing with natives had taught him some of the more bitter truths of life; 
the meanness and the sordidness of it. He used, over his bread and milk, to 
deliver solemn and serious aphorisms, translated from the vernacular into the 
English, that made his Mamma jump and vow that Tods MUST go home next 
hot weather. 

Just when Tods was in the bloom of his power, the Supreme Legislature were 
hacking out a Bill, for the Sub-Montane Tracts, a revision of the then Act, 
smaller than the Punjab Land Bill, but affecting a few hundred thousand people 
none the less. The Legal Member had built, and bolstered, and embroidered, and 
amended that Bill, till it looked beautiful on paper. Then the Council began to 
settle what they called the “minor details.” As if any Englishman legislating for 
natives knows enough to know which are the minor and which are the major 
points, from the native point of view, of any measure! That Bill was a triumph of 
“safe guarding the interests of the tenant.” One clause provided that land should 
not be leased on longer terms than five years at a stretch; because, if the landlord 
had a tenant bound down for, say, twenty years, he would squeeze the very life 
out of him. The notion was to keep up a stream of independent cultivators in the 
Sub-Montane Tracts; and ethnologically and politically the notion was correct. 
The only drawback was that it was altogether wrong. A native’s life in India 
implies the life of his son. Wherefore, you cannot legislate for one generation at 
a time. You must consider the next from the native point of view. Curiously 
enough, the native now and then, and in Northern India more particularly, hates 
being over-protected against himself. There was a Naga village once, where they 
lived on dead AND buried Commissariat mules.... But that is another story. 

For many reasons, to be explained later, the people concerned objected to the 
Bill. The Native Member in Council knew as much about Punjabis as he knew 
about Charing Cross. He had said in Calcutta that “the Bill was entirely in 
accord with the desires of that large and important class, the cultivators;” and so 
on, and so on. The Legal Member’s knowledge of natives was limited to 
English-speaking Durbaris, and his own red chaprassis, the Sub-Montane Tracts 
concerned no one in particular, the Deputy Commissioners were a good deal too 


driven to make representations, and the measure was one which dealt with small 
landholders only. Nevertheless, the Legal Member prayed that it might be 
correct, for he was a nervously conscientious man. He did not know that no man 
can tell what natives think unless he mixes with them with the varnish off. And 
not always then. But he did the best he knew. And the measure came up to the 
Supreme Council for the final touches, while Tods patrolled the Burra Simla 
Bazar in his morning rides, and played with the monkey belonging to Ditta Mull, 
the bunnia, and listened, as a child listens to all the stray talk about this new 
freak of the Lat Sahib’s. 

One day there was a dinner-party, at the house of Tods’ Mamma, and the 
Legal Member came. Tods was in bed, but he kept awake till he heard the bursts 
of laughter from the men over the coffee. Then he paddled out in his little red 
flannel dressing-gown and his night-suit, and took refuge by the side of his 
father, knowing that he would not be sent back. “See the miseries of having a 
family!” said Tods’ father, giving Tods three prunes, some water in a glass that 
had been used for claret, and telling him to sit still. Tods sucked the prunes 
slowly, knowing that he would have to go when they were finished, and sipped 
the pink water like a man of the world, as he listened to the conversation. 
Presently, the Legal Member, talking “shop,” to the Head of a Department, 


mentioned his Bill by its full name — ”The Sub-Montane Tracts Ryotwari 
Revised Enactment.” Tods caught the one native word, and lifting up his small 
voice said: — ”Oh, I know ALL about that! Has it been murramutted yet, 


Councillor Sahib?” 

“How much?” said the Legal Member. 

“Murramutted — mended. — Put theek, you know — made nice to please 
Ditta Mull!” 

The Legal Member left his place and moved up next to Tods. 

“What do you know about Ryotwari, little man?” he said. 

“Tm not a little man, I’m Tods, and I know ALL about it. Ditta Mull, and 
Choga Lall, and Amir Nath, and — oh, lakhs of my friends tell me about it in the 
bazars when I talk to them.” 

“Oh, they do — do they? What do they say, Tods?” 

Tods tucked his feet under his red flannel dressing-gown and said: — ”I must 
fink.” 

The Legal Member waited patiently. Then Tods, with infinite compassion: 

“You don’t speak my talk, do you, Councillor Sahib?” 

“No; I am sorry to say I do not,” said the Legal’ Member. 

“Very well,” said Tods. “I must fink in English.” 

He spent a minute putting his ideas in order, and began very slowly, 


translating in his mind from the vernacular to English, as many Anglo-Indian 
children do. You must remember that the Legal Member helped him on by 
questions when he halted, for Tods was not equal to the sustained flight of 
oratory that follows. 

“Ditta Mull says: — ’This thing is the talk of a child, and was made up by 
fools.’ But I don’t think you are a fool, Councillor Sahib,” said Todds, hastily. 
“You caught my goat. This is what Ditta Mull says: — ’I am not a fool, and why 
should the Sirkar say I am a child? I can see if the land is good and if the 
landlord is good. If I am a fool, the sin is upon my own head. For five years I 
take my ground for which I have saved money, and a wife I take too, and a little 
son is born.’ Ditta Mull has one daughter now, but he SAYS he will have a son, 
soon. And he says: ‘At the end of five years, by this new bundobust, I must go. 
If I do not go, I must get fresh seals and takkus-stamps on the papers, perhaps in 
the middle of the harvest, and to go to the law-courts once is wisdom, but to go 
twice is Jehannum.’ That is QUITE true,” explained Tods, gravely. “All my 
friends say so. And Ditta Mull says: — ’ Always fresh takkus and paying money 
to vakils and chaprassis and law-courts every five years or else the landlord 
makes me go. Why do I want to go? Am I fool? If I am a fool and do not know, 
after forty years, good land when I see it, let me die! But if the new bundobust 
says for FIFTEEN years, then it is good and wise. My little son is a man, and I 
am burnt, and he takes the ground or another ground, paying only once for the 
takkus-stamps on the papers, and his little son is born, and at the end of fifteen 
years is a man too. But what profit is there in five years and fresh papers? 
Nothing but dikh, trouble, dikh. We are not young men who take these lands, but 
old ones — not jais, but tradesmen with a little money — and for fifteen years 
we shall have peace. Nor are we children that the Sirkar should treat us so.” 

Here Tods stopped short, for the whole table were listening. The Legal 
Member said to Tods: “Is that all?” 

“All I can remember,” said Tods. “But you should see Ditta Mull’s big 
monkey. It’s just like a Councillor Sahib.” 

“Tods! Go to bed,” said his father. 

Tods gathered up his dressing-gown tail and departed. 

The Legal Member brought his hand down on the table with a crash — ”By 
Jove!” said the Legal Member, “I believe the boy is right. The short tenure IS the 
weak point.” 

He left early, thinking over what Tods had said. Now, it was obviously 
impossible for the Legal Member to play with a bunnia’s monkey, by way of 
getting understanding; but he did better. He made inquiries, always bearing in 
mind the fact that the real native — not the hybrid, University-trained mule — is 


as timid as a colt, and, little by little, he coaxed some of the men whom the 
measure concerned most intimately to give in their views, which squared very 
closely with Tods’ evidence. 

So the Bill was amended in that clause; and the Legal Member was filled with 
an uneasy suspicion that Native Members represent very little except the Orders 
they carry on their bosoms. But he put the thought from him as illiberal. He was 
a most Liberal Man. 

After a time the news spread through the bazars that Tods had got the Bill 
recast in the tenure clause, and if Tods’ Mamma had not interfered, Tods would 
have made himself sick on the baskets of fruit and pistachio nuts and Cabuli 
grapes and almonds that crowded the verandah. Till he went Home, Tods ranked 
some few degrees before the Viceroy in popular estimation. But for the little life 
of him Tods could not understand why. 

In the Legal Member’s private-paper-box still lies the rough draft of the Sub- 
Montane Tracts Ryotwari Revised Enactment; and, opposite the twenty-second 
clause, pencilled in blue chalk, and signed by the Legal Member, are the words 
“Tods’ Amendment.” 


IN THE PRIDE OF HIS YOUTH. 


“Stopped in the straight when the race was his own! 
Look at him cutting it — cur to the bone!” 

“Ask ere the youngster be rated and chidden, 

What did he carry and how was he ridden? 

Maybe they used him too much at the start; 

Maybe Fate’s weight-cloths are breaking his heart.” 


Life’s Handicap. 

When I was telling you of the joke that The Worm played off on the Senior 
Subaltern, I promised a somewhat similar tale, but with all the jest left out. This 
is that tale: 

Dicky Hatt was kidnapped in his early, early youth — neither by landlady’s 
daughter, housemaid, barmaid, nor cook, but by a girl so nearly of his own caste 
that only a woman could have said she was just the least little bit in the world 
below it. This happened a month before he came out to India, and five days after 
his one-and-twentieth birthday. The girl was nineteen — six years older than 
Dicky in the things of this world, that is to say — and, for the time, twice as 
foolish as he. 

Excepting, always, falling off a horse there is nothing more fatally easy than 
marriage before the Registrar. The ceremony costs less than fifty shillings, and is 
remarkably like walking into a pawn-shop. After the declarations of residence 
have been put in, four minutes will cover the rest of the proceedings — fees, 
attestation, and all. Then the Registrar slides the blotting-pad over the names, 
and says grimly, with his pen between his teeth: — ” Now you’re man and wife;” 
and the couple walk out into the street, feeling as if something were horribly 
illegal somewhere. 

But that ceremony holds and can drag a man to his undoing just as thoroughly 
as the “long as ye both shall live” curse from the altar-rails, with the bridesmaids 
giggling behind, and “The Voice that breathed o’er Eden” lifting the roof off. In 
this manner was Dicky Hatt kidnapped, and he considered it vastly fine, for he 
had received an appointment in India which carried a magnificent salary from 
the Home point of view. The marriage was to be kept secret for a year. Then 
Mrs. Dicky Hatt was to come out and the rest of life was to be a glorious golden 
mist. That was how they sketched it under the Addison Road Station lamps; and, 
after one short month, came Gravesend and Dicky steaming out to his new life, 
and the girl crying in a thirty-shillings a week bed-and-living room, in a back 


street off Montpelier Square near the Knightsbridge Barracks. 

But the country that Dicky came to was a hard land, where “men” of twenty- 
one were reckoned very small boys indeed, and life was expensive. The salary 
that loomed so large six thousand miles away did not go far. Particularly when 
Dicky divided it by two, and remitted more than the fair half, at 1-6, to 
Montpelier Square. One hundred and thirty-five rupees out of three hundred and 
thirty is not much to live on; but it was absurd to suppose that Mrs. Hatt could 
exist forever on the 20 pounds held back by Dicky, from his outfit allowance. 
Dicky saw this, and remitted at once; always remembering that Rs. 700 were to 
be paid, twelve months later, for a first-class passage out for a lady. When you 
add to these trifling details the natural instincts of a boy beginning a new life ina 
new country and longing to go about and enjoy himself, and the necessity for 
grappling with strange work — which, properly speaking, should take up a boy’s 
undivided attention — you will see that Dicky started handicapped. He saw it 
himself for a breath or two; but he did not guess the full beauty of his future. 

As the hot weather began, the shackles settled on him and ate into his flesh. 
First would come letters — big, crossed, seven sheet letters — from his wife, 
telling him how she longed to see him, and what a Heaven upon earth would be 
their property when they met. Then some boy of the chummery wherein Dicky 
lodged would pound on the door of his bare little room, and tell him to come out 
and look at a pony — the very thing to suit him. Dicky could not afford ponies. 
He had to explain this. Dicky could not afford living in the chummery, modest as 
it was. He had to explain this before he moved to a single room next the office 
where he worked all day. He kept house on a green oil-cloth table-cover, one 
chair, one charpoy, one photograph, one tooth-glass, very strong and thick, a 
seven-rupee eight-anna filter, and messing by contract at thirty-seven rupees a 
month. Which last item was extortion. He had no punkah, for a punkah costs 
fifteen rupees a month; but he slept on the roof of the office with all his wife’s 
letters under his pillow. Now and again he was asked out to dinner where he got 
both a punkah and an iced drink. But this was seldom, for people objected to 
recognizing a boy who had evidently the instincts of a Scotch tallow-chandler, 
and who lived in such a nasty fashion. Dicky could not subscribe to any 
amusement, so he found no amusement except the pleasure of turning over his 
Bank-book and reading what it said about “loans on approved security.” That 
cost nothing. He remitted through a Bombay Bank, by the way, and the Station 
knew nothing of his private affairs. 

Every month he sent Home all he could possibly spare for his wife — and for 
another reason which was expected to explain itself shortly and would require 
more money. 


About this time, Dicky was overtaken with the nervous, haunting fear that 
besets married men when they are out of sorts. He had no pension to look to. 
What if he should die suddenly, and leave his wife unprovided for? The thought 
used to lay hold of him in the still, hot nights on the roof, till the shaking of his 
heart made him think that he was going to die then and there of heart-disease. 
Now this is a frame of mind which no boy has a right to know. It is a strong 
man’s trouble; but, coming when it did, it nearly drove poor punkabh-less, 
perspiring Dicky Hatt mad. He could tell no one about it. 

A certain amount of “screw” is as necessary for a man as for a billiard-ball. It 
makes them both do wonderful things. Dicky needed money badly, and he 
worked for it like a horse. But, naturally, the men who owned him knew that a 
boy can live very comfortably on a certain income — pay in India is a matter of 
age, not merit, you see, and if their particular boy wished to work like two boys, 
Business forbid that they should stop him! But Business forbid that they should 
give him an increase of pay at his present ridiculously immature age! So Dicky 
won certain rises of salary — ample for a boy — not enough for a wife and child 
— certainly too little for the seven-hundred-rupee passage that he and Mrs. Hatt 
had discussed so lightly once upon a time. And with this he was forced to be 
content. 

Somehow, all his money seemed to fade away in Home drafts and the 
crushing Exchange, and the tone of the Home letters changed and grew 
querulous. “Why wouldn’t Dicky have his wife and the baby out? Surely he had 
a salary — a fine salary — and it was too bad of him to enjoy himself in India. 
But would he — could he — make the next draft a little more elastic?” Here 
followed a list of baby’s kit, as long as a Parsee’s bill. Then Dicky, whose heart 
yearned to his wife and the little son he had never seen — which, again, is a 
feeling no boy is entitled to — enlarged the draft and wrote queer half-boy, half- 
man letters, saying that life was not so enjoyable after all and would the little 
wife wait yet a little longer? But the little wife, however much she approved of 
money, objected to waiting, and there was a strange, hard sort of ring in her 
letters that Dicky didn’t understand. How could he, poor boy? 

Later on still — just as Dicky had been told — apropos of another youngster 
who had “made a fool of himself,” as the saying is — that matrimony would not 
only ruin his further chances of advancement, but would lose him his present 
appointment — came the news that the baby, his own little, little son, had died, 
and, behind this, forty lines of an angry woman’s scrawl, saying that death might 
have been averted if certain things, all costing money, had been done, or if the 
mother and the baby had been with Dicky. The letter struck at Dicky’s naked 
heart; but, not being officially entitled to a baby, he could show no sign of 


trouble. 

How Dicky won through the next four months, and what hope he kept alight 
to force him into his work, no one dare say. He pounded on, the seven-hundred- 
rupee passage as far away as ever, and his style of living unchanged, except 
when he launched into a new filter. There was the strain of his office-work, and 
the strain of his remittances, and the knowledge of his boy’s death, which 
touched the boy more, perhaps, than it would have touched a man; and, beyond 
all, the enduring strain of his daily life. Gray-headed seniors, who approved of 
his thrift and his fashion of denying himself everything pleasant, reminded him 
of the old saw that says: 

“Tf a youth would be distinguished in his art, art, art, 
He must keep the girls away from his heart, heart, heart.” 

And Dicky, who fancied he had been through every trouble that a man is 
permitted to know, had to laugh and agree; with the last line of his balanced 
Bank-book jingling in his head day and night. 

But he had one more sorrow to digest before the end. There arrived a letter 
from the little wife — the natural sequence of the others if Dicky had only 
known it — and the burden of that letter was “gone with a handsomer man than 
you.” It was a rather curious production, without stops, something like this: — 
”She was not going to wait forever and the baby was dead and Dicky was only a 
boy and he would never set eyes on her again and why hadn’t he waved his 
handkerchief to her when he left Gravesend and God was her judge she was a 
wicked woman but Dicky was worse enjoying himself in India and this other 
man loved the ground she trod on and would Dicky ever forgive her for she 
would never forgive Dicky; and there was no address to write to.” 

Instead of thanking his lucky stars that he was free, Dicky discovered exactly 
how an injured husband feels — again, not at all the knowledge to which a boy 
is entitled — for his mind went back to his wife as he remembered her in the 
thirty-shilling “suite” in Montpelier Square, when the dawn of his last morning 
in England was breaking, and she was crying in the bed. Whereat he rolled about 
on his bed and bit his fingers. He never stopped to think whether, if he had met 
Mrs. Hatt after those two years, he would have discovered that he and she had 
grown quite different and new persons. This, theoretically, he ought to have 
done. He spent the night after the English Mail came in rather severe pain. 

Next morning, Dicky Hatt felt disinclined to work. He argued that he had 
missed the pleasure of youth. He was tired, and he had tasted all the sorrow in 
life before three-and-twenty. His Honor was gone — that was the man; and now 
he, too, would go to the Devil — that was the boy in him. So he put his head 
down on the green oil-cloth table-cover, and wept before resigning his post, and 


all it offered. 

But the reward of his services came. He was given three days to reconsider 
himself, and the Head of the establishment, after some telegraphings, said that it 
was a most unusual step, but, in view of the ability that Mr. Hatt had displayed at 
such and such a time, at such and such junctures, he was in a position to offer 
him an infinitely superior post — first on probation, and later, in the natural 
course of things, on confirmation. “And how much does the post carry?” said 
Dicky. “Six hundred and fifty rupees,” said the Head slowly, expecting to see the 
young man sink with gratitude and joy. 

And it came then! The seven hundred rupee passage, and enough to have 
saved the wife, and the little son, and to have allowed of assured and open 
marriage, came then. Dicky burst into a roar of laughter — laughter he could not 
check — nasty, jangling merriment that seemed as if it would go on forever. 
When he had recovered himself he said, quite seriously: — ”I’m tired of work. 
I’m an old man now. It’s about time I retired. And I will.” 

“The boy’s mad!” said the Head. 

I think he was right; but Dicky Hatt never reappeared to settle the question. 


PIG. 


Go, stalk the red deer o’er the heather 
Ride, follow the fox if you can! 
But, for pleasure and profit together, 
Allow me the hunting of Man, — 
The chase of the Human, the search for the Soul 
To its ruin, — the hunting of Man. 


The Old Shikarri. 

I believe the difference began in the matter of a horse, with a twist in his 
temper, whom Pinecoffin sold to Nafferton and by whom Nafferton was nearly 
slain. There may have been other causes of offence; the horse was the official 
stalking-horse. Nafferton was very angry; but Pinecoffin laughed and said that he 
had never guaranteed the beast’s manners. Nafferton laughed, too, though he 
vowed that he would write off his fall against Pinecoffin if he waited five years. 
Now, a Dalesman from beyond Skipton will forgive an injury when the Strid lets 
a man live; but a South Devon man is as soft as a Dartmoor bog. You can see 
from their names that Nafferton had the race-advantage of Pinecoffin. He was a 
peculiar man, and his notions of humor were cruel. He taught me a new and 
fascinating form of shikar. He hounded Pinecoffin from Mithankot to Jagadri, 
and from Gurgaon to Abbottabad up and across the Punjab, a large province and 
in places remarkably dry. He said that he had no intention of allowing Assistant 
Commissioners to “sell him pups,” in the shape of ramping, screaming 
countrybreds, without making their lives a burden to them. 

Most Assistant Commissioners develop a bent for some special work after 
their first hot weather in the country. The boys with digestions hope to write their 
names large on the Frontier and struggle for dreary places like Bannu and Kohat. 
The bilious ones climb into the Secretariat. Which is very bad for the liver. 
Others are bitten with a mania for District work, Ghuznivide coins or Persian 
poetry; while some, who come of farmers’ stock, find that the smell of the Earth 
after the Rains gets into their blood, and calls them to “develop the resources of 
the Province.” These men are enthusiasts. Pinecoffin belonged to their class. He 
knew a great many facts bearing on the cost of bullocks and temporary wells, 
and opium-scrapers, and what happens if you burn too much rubbish on a field, 
in the hope of enriching used-up soil. All the Pinecoffins come of a landholding 
breed, and so the land only took back her own again. Unfortunately — most 
unfortunately for Pinecoffin — he was a Civilian, as well as a farmer. Nafferton 


watched him, and thought about the horse. Nafferton said: — ”See me chase that 
boy till he drops!” I said: — ”You can’t get your knife into an Assistant 
Commissioner.” Nafferton told me that I did not understand the administration of 
the Province. 

Our Government is rather peculiar. It gushes on the agricultural and general 
information side, and will supply a moderately respectable man with all sorts of 
“economic statistics,” if he speaks to it prettily. For instance, you are interested 
in gold-washing in the sands of the Sutlej. You pull the string, and find that it 
wakes up half a dozen Departments, and finally communicates, say, with a friend 
of yours in the Telegraph, who once wrote some notes on the customs of the 
gold-washers when he was on construction-work in their part of the Empire. He 
may or may not be pleased at being ordered to write out everything he knows for 
your benefit. This depends on his temperament. The bigger man you are, the 
more information and the greater trouble can you raise. 

Nafferton was not a big man; but he had the reputation of being very earnest. 
An “earnest” man can do much with a Government. There was an earnest man 
who once nearly wrecked... but all India knows THAT story. I am not sure what 
real “earnestness” is. A very fair imitation can be manufactured by neglecting to 
dress decently, by mooning about in a dreamy, misty sort of way, by taking 
office-work home after staying in office till seven, and by receiving crowds of 
native gentlemen on Sundays. That is one sort of “earnestness.” 

Nafferton cast about for a peg whereon to hang his earnestness, and for a 
string that would communicate with Pinecoffin. He found both. They were Pig. 
Nafferton became an earnest inquirer after Pig. He informed the Government 
that he had a scheme whereby a very large percentage of the British Army in 
India could be fed, at a very large saving, on Pig. Then he hinted that Pinecoffin 
might supply him with the “varied information necessary to the proper inception 
of the scheme.” So the Government wrote on the back of the letter: — ”Instruct 
Mr. Pinecoffin to furnish Mr. Nafferton with any information in his power.” 
Government is very prone to writing things on the backs of letters which, later, 
lead to trouble and confusion. 

Nafferton had not the faintest interest in Pig, but he knew that Pinecoffin 
would flounce into the trap. Pinecoffin was delighted at being consulted about 
Pig. The Indian Pig is not exactly an important factor in agricultural life; but 
Nafferton explained to Pinecoffin that there was room for improvement, and 
corresponded direct with that young man. 

You may think that there is not much to be evolved from Pig. It all depends 
how you set to work. Pinecoffin being a Civilian and wishing to do things 
thoroughly, began with an essay on the Primitive Pig, the Mythology of the Pig, 


and the Dravidian Pig. Nafferton filed that information — twenty-seven foolscap 
sheets — and wanted to know about the distribution of the Pig in the Punjab, and 
how it stood the Plains in the hot weather. From this point onwards, remember 
that I am giving you only the barest outlines of the affair — the guy-ropes, as it 
were, of the web that Nafferton spun round Pinecoffin. 

Pinecoffin made a colored Pig-population map, and collected observations on 
the comparative longevity of the Pig (a) in the sub-montane tracts of the 
Himalayas, and (b) in the Rechna Doab. Nafferton filed that, and asked what sort 
of people looked after Pig. This started an ethnological excursus on swineherds, 
and drew from Pinecoffin long tables showing the proportion per thousand of the 
caste in the Derajat. Nafferton filed that bundle, and explained that the figures 
which he wanted referred to the Cis-Sutlej states, where he understood that Pigs 
were very fine and large, and where he proposed to start a Piggery. By this time, 
Government had quite forgotten their instructions to Mr. Pinecoffin. They were 
like the gentlemen, in Keats’ poem, who turned well-oiled wheels to skin other 
people. But Pinecoffin was just entering into the spirit of the Pig-hunt, as 
Nafferton well knew he would do. He had a fair amount of work of his own to 
clear away; but he sat up of nights reducing Pig to five places of decimals for the 
honor of his Service. He was not going to appear ignorant of so easy a subject as 
Pig. 

Then Government sent him on special duty to Kohat, to “inquire into” the big- 
seven-foot, iron-shod spades of that District. People had been killing each other 
with those peaceful tools; and Government wished to know “whether a modified 
form of agricultural implement could not, tentatively and as a temporary 
measure, be introduced among the agricultural population without needlessly or 
unduly exasperating the existing religious sentiments of the peasantry.” 

Between those spades and Nafferton’s Pig, Pinecoffin was rather heavily 
burdened. 

Nafferton now began to take up “(a) The food-supply of the indigenous Pig, 
with a view to the improvement of its capacities as a flesh-former. (b) The 
acclimatization of the exotic Pig, maintaining its distinctive peculiarities.” 
Pinecoffin replied exhaustively that the exotic Pig would become merged in the 
indigenous type; and quoted horse-breeding statistics to prove this. The side- 
issue was debated, at great length on Pinecoffin’s side, till Nafferton owned that 
he had been in the wrong, and moved the previous question. When Pinecoffin 
had quite written himself out about flesh-formers, and fibrins, and glucose and 
the nitrogenous constituents of maize and lucerne, Nafferton raised the question 
of expense. By this time Pinecoffin, who had been transferred from Kohat, had 
developed a Pig theory of his own, which he stated in thirty-three folio pages — 


all carefully filed by Nafferton. Who asked for more. 

These things took ten months, and Pinecoffin’s interest in the potential 
Piggery seemed to die down after he had stated his own views. But Nafferton 
bombarded him with letters on “the Imperial aspect of the scheme, as tending to 
officialize the sale of pork, and thereby calculated to give offence to the 
Mahomedan population of Upper India.” He guessed that Pinecoffin would want 
some broad, free-hand work after his niggling, stippling, decimal details. 
Pinecoffin handled the latest development of the case in masterly style, and 
proved that no “popular ebullition of excitement was to be apprehended.” 
Nafferton said that there was nothing like Civilian insight in matters of this kind, 
and lured him up a bye-path — ”the possible profits to accrue to the Government 
from the sale of hog-bristles.” There is an extensive literature of hog-bristles, 
and the shoe, brush, and colorman’s trades recognize more varieties of bristles 
than you would think possible. After Pinecoffin had wondered a little at 
Nafferton’s rage for information, he sent back a monograph, fifty-one pages, on 
“Products of the Pig.” This led him, under Nafferton’s tender handling, straight 
to the Cawnpore factories, the trade in hog-skin for saddles — and thence to the 
tanners. Pinecoffin wrote that pomegranate-seed was the best cure for hog-skin, 
and suggested — for the past fourteen months had wearied him — that Nafferton 
should “raise his pigs before he tanned them.” 

Nafferton went back to the second section of his fifth question. How could the 
exotic Pig be brought to give as much pork as it did in the West and yet “assume 
the essentially hirsute characteristics of its oriental congener?” Pinecoffin felt 
dazed, for he had forgotten what he had written sixteen month’s before, and 
fancied that he was about to reopen the entire question. He was too far involved 
in the hideous tangle to retreat, and, in a weak moment, he wrote: — ”Consult 
my first letter.” Which related to the Dravidian Pig. As a matter of fact, 
Pinecoffin had still to reach the acclimatization stage; having gone off on a side- 
issue on the merging of types. 

THEN Nafferton really unmasked his batteries! He complained to the 
Government, in stately language, of “the paucity of help accorded to me in my 
earnest attempts to start a potentially remunerative industry, and the flippancy 
with which my requests for information are treated by a gentleman whose 
pseudo-scholarly attainments should at lest have taught him the primary 
differences between the Dravidian and the Berkshire variety of the genus Sus. If 
I am to understand that the letter to which he refers me contains his serious 
views on the acclimatization of a valuable, though possibly uncleanly, animal, I 
am reluctantly compelled to believe,” etc., etc. 

There was a new man at the head of the Department of Castigation. The 


wretched Pinecoffin was told that the Service was made for the Country, and not 
the Country for the Service, and that he had better begin to supply information 
about Pigs. 

Pinecoffin answered insanely that he had written everything that could be 
written about Pig, and that some furlough was due to him. 

Nafferton got a copy of that letter, and sent it, with the essay on the Dravidian 
Pig, to a down-country paper, which printed both in full. The essay was rather 
highflown; but if the Editor had seen the stacks of paper, in Pinecoffin’s 
handwriting, on Nafferton’s table, he would not have been so sarcastic about the 
“nebulous discursiveness and blatant self-sufficiency of the modem 
Competition-wallah, and his utter inability to grasp the practical issues of a 
practical question.” Many friends cut out these remarks and sent them to 
Pinecoffin. 

I have already stated that Pinecoffin came of a soft stock. This last stroke 
frightened and shook him. He could not understand it; but he felt he had been, 
somehow, shamelessly betrayed by Nafferton. He realized that he had wrapped 
himself up in the Pigskin without need, and that he could not well set himself 
right with his Government. All his acquaintances asked after his “nebulous 
discursiveness” or his “blatant self-sufficiency,” and this made him miserable. 

He took a train and went to Nafferton, whom he had not seen since the Pig 
business began. He also took the cutting from the paper, and blustered feebly and 
called Nafferton names, and then died down to a watery, weak protest of the “T- 
say-it’s-too-bad-you-know” order. 

Nafferton was very sympathetic. 

“T’m afraid I’ve given you a good deal of trouble, haven’t I?” said he. 

“Trouble!” whimpered Pinecoffin; “I don’t mind the trouble so much, though 
that was bad enough; but what I resent is this showing up in print. It will stick to 
me like a burr all through my service. And I DID do my best for your 
interminable swine. It’s too bad of you, on my soul it is!” 

“T don’t know,” said Nafferton; “have you ever been stuck with a horse? It 
isn’t the money I mind, though that is bad enough; but what I resent is the chaff 
that follows, especially from the boy who stuck me. But I think we’ll cry quite 
now.” 

Pinecoffin found nothing to say save bad words; and Nafferton smiled ever so 
sweetly, and asked him to dinner. 


THE ROUT OF THE WHITE HUSSARS. 


It was not in the open fight 
We threw away the sword, 

But in the lonely watching 
In the darkness by the ford. 

The waters lapped, the night-wind blew, 
Full-armed the Fear was born and grew, 
And we were flying ere we knew 

From panic in the night. 


Beoni Bar. 

Some people hold that an English Cavalry regiment cannot run. This is a 
mistake. I have seen four hundred and thirty-seven sabres flying over the face of 
the country in abject terror — have seen the best Regiment that ever drew bridle, 
wiped off the Army List for the space of two hours. If you repeat this tale to the 
White Hussars they will, in all probability, treat you severely. They are not proud 
of the incident. 

You may know the White Hussars by their “side,” which is greater than that of 
all the Cavalry Regiments on the roster. If this is not a sufficient mark, you may 
know them by their old brandy. It has been sixty years in the Mess and is worth 
going far to taste. Ask for the “McGaire” old brandy, and see that you get it. If 
the Mess Sergeant thinks that you are uneducated, and that the genuine article 
will be lost on you, he will treat you accordingly. He is a good man. But, when 
you are at Mess, you must never talk to your hosts about forced marches or long- 
distance rides. The Mess are very sensitive; and, if they think that you are 
laughing at them, will tell you so. 

As the White Hussars say, it was all the Colonel’s fault. He was a new man, 
and he ought never to have taken the Command. He said that the Regiment was 
not smart enough. This to the White Hussars, who knew they could walk round 
any Horse and through any Guns, and over any Foot on the face of the earth! 
That insult was the first cause of offence. 

Then the Colonel cast the Drum-Horse — the Drum-Horse of the White 
Hussars! Perhaps you do not see what an unspeakable crime he had committed. I 
will try to make it clear. The soul of the Regiment lives in the Drum-Horse, who 
carries the silver kettle-drums. He is nearly always a big piebald Waler. That is a 
point of honor; and a Regiment will spend anything you please on a piebald. He 
is beyond the ordinary laws of casting. His work is very light, and he only 


manoeuvres at a foot-pace. Wherefore, so long as he can step out and look 
handsome, his well-being is assured. He knows more about the Regiment than 
the Adjutant, and could not make a mistake if he tried. 

The Drum-Horse of the White Hussars was only eighteen years old, and 
perfectly equal to his duties. He had at least six years’ more work in him, and 
carried himself with all the pomp and dignity of a Drum-Major of the Guards. 
The Regiment had paid Rs. 1,200 for him. 

But the Colonel said that he must go, and he was cast in due form and 
replaced by a washy, bay beast as ugly as a mule, with a ewe-neck, rat-tail, and 
cow-hocks. The Drummer detested that animal, and the best of the Band-horses 
put back their ears and showed the whites of their eyes at the very sight of him. 
They knew him for an upstart and no gentleman. I fancy that the Colonel’s ideas 
of smartness extended to the Band, and that he wanted to make it take part in the 
regular parade movements. A Cavalry Band is a sacred thing. It only turns out 
for Commanding Officers’ parades, and the Band Master is one degree more 
important than the Colonel. He is a High Priest and the “Keel Row” is his holy 
song. The “Keel Row” is the Cavalry Trot; and the man who has never heard that 
tune rising, high and shrill, above the rattle of the Regiment going past the 
saluting-base, has something yet to hear and understand. 

When the Colonel cast the Drum-horse of the White Hussars, there was nearly 
a mutiny. 

The officers were angry, the Regiment were furious, and the Bandsman swore 
— like troopers. The Drum-Horse was going to be put up to auction — public 
auction — to be bought, perhaps, by a Parsee and put into a cart! It was worse 
than exposing the inner life of the Regiment to the whole world, or selling the 
Mess Plate to a Jew — a black Jew. 

The Colonel was a mean man and a bully. He knew what the Regiment 
thought about his action; and, when the troopers offered to buy the Drum-Horse, 
he said that their offer was mutinous and forbidden by the Regulations. 

But one of the Subalterns — Hogan-Yale, an Irishman — bought the Drum- 
Horse for Rs. 160 at the sale; and the Colonel was wroth. Yale professed 
repentance — he was unnaturally submissive — and said that, as he had only 
made the purchase to save the horse from possible ill-treatment and starvation, 
he would now shoot him and end the business. This appeared to soothe the 
Colonel, for he wanted the Drum-Horse disposed of. He felt that he had made a 
mistake, and could not of course acknowledge it. Meantime, the presence of the 
Drum-Horse was an annoyance to him. 

Yale took to himself a glass of the old brandy, three cheroots, and his friend, 
Martyn; and they all left the Mess together. Yale and Martyn conferred for two 


hours in Yale’s quarters; but only the bull-terrier who keeps watch over Yale’s 
boot-trees knows what they said. A horse, hooded and sheeted to his ears, left 
Yale’s stables and was taken, very unwillingly, into the Civil Lines. Yale’s groom 
went with him. Two men broke into the Regimental Theatre and took several 
paint-pots and some large scenery brushes. Then night fell over the 
Cantonments, and there was a noise as of a horse kicking his loose-box to pieces 
in Yale’s stables. Yale had a big, old, white Waler trap-horse. 

The next day was a Thursday, and the men, hearing that Yale was going to 
shoot the Drum-Horse in the evening, determined to give the beast a regular 
regimental funeral — a finer one than they would have given the Colonel had he 
died just then. They got a bullock-cart and some sacking, and mounds and 
mounds of roses, and the body, under sacking, was carried out to the place where 
the anthrax cases were cremated; two-thirds of the Regiment followed. There 
was no Band, but they all sang “The Place where the old Horse died” as 
something respectful and appropriate to the occasion. When the corpse was 
dumped into the grave and the men began throwing down armfuls of roses to 
cover it, the Farrier-Sergeant ripped out an oath and said aloud: — ”Why, it ain’t 
the Drum-Horse any more than it’s me!” The Troop-Sergeant-Majors asked him 
whether he had left his head in the Canteen. The Farrier-Sergeant said that he 
knew the Drum-Horse’s feet as well as he knew his own; but he was silenced 
when he saw the regimental number burnt in on the poor stiff, upturned near- 
fore. 

Thus was the Drum-Horse of the White Hussars buried; the Farrier-Sergeant 
grumbling. The sacking that covered the corpse was smeared in places with 
black paint; and the Farrier-Sergeant drew attention to this fact. But the Troop- 
Sergeant-Major of E Troop kicked him severely on the shin, and told him that he 
was undoubtedly drunk. 

On the Monday following the burial, the Colonel sought revenge on the White 
Hussars. Unfortunately, being at that time temporarily in Command of the 
Station, he ordered a Brigade field-day. He said that he wished to make the 
regiment “sweat for their damned insolence,” and he carried out his notion 
thoroughly. That Monday was one of the hardest days in the memory of the 
White Hussars. They were thrown against a skeleton-enemy, and pushed 
forward, and withdrawn, and dismounted, and “scientifically handled” in every 
possible fashion over dusty country, till they sweated profusely. Their only 
amusement came late in the day, when they fell upon the battery of Horse 
Artillery and chased it for two mile’s. This was a personal question, and most of 
the troopers had money on the event; the Gunners saying openly that they had 
the legs of the White Hussars. They were wrong. A march-past concluded the 


campaign, and when the Regiment got back to their Lines, the men were coated 
with dirt from spur to chin-strap. 

The White Hussars have one great and peculiar privilege. They won it at 
Fontenoy, I think. 

Many Regiments possess special rights, such as wearing collars with undress 
uniform, or a bow of ribbon between the shoulders, or red and white roses in 
their helmets on certain days of the year. Some rights are connected with 
regimental saints, and some with regimental successes. All are valued highly; 
but none so highly as the right of the White Hussars to have the Band playing 
when their horses are being watered in the Lines. Only one tune is played, and 
that tune never varies. I don’t know its real name, but the White Hussars call it: 
— ”Take me to London again.” It sound’s very pretty. The Regiment would 
sooner be struck off the roster than forego their distinction. 

After the “dismiss” was sounded, the officers rode off home to prepare for 
stables; and the men filed into the lines, riding easy. That is to say, they opened 
their tight buttons, shifted their helmets, and began to joke or to swear as the 
humor took them; the more careful slipping off and easing girths and curbs. A 
good trooper values his mount exactly as much as he values himself, and 
believes, or should believe, that the two together are irresistible where women or 
men, girl’s or gun’s, are concerned. 

Then the Orderly-Officer gave the order: — ”Water horses,” and the Regiment 
loafed off to the squadron-troughs, which were in rear of the stables and between 
these and the barracks. There were four huge troughs, one for each squadron, 
arranged en echelon, so that the whole Regiment could water in ten minutes if it 
liked. But it lingered for seventeen, as a rule, while the Band played. 

The band struck up as the squadrons filed off the troughs and the men slipped 
their feet out of the stirrups and chaffed each other. The sun was just setting in a 
big, hot bed of red cloud, and the road to the Civil Lines seemed to run straight 
into the sun’s eye. There was a little dot on the road. It grew and grew till it 
showed as a horse, with a sort of gridiron thing on his back. The red cloud glared 
through the bars of the gridiron. Some of the troopers shaded their eyes with 
their hands and said: — ”What the mischief as that there ‘orse got on ‘im!” 

In another minute they heard a neigh that every soul — horse and man — in 
the Regiment knew, and saw, heading straight towards the Band, the dead Drum- 
Horse of the White Hussars! 

On his withers banged and bumped the kettle-drums draped in crape, and on 
his back, very stiff and soldierly, sat a bare-headed skeleton. 

The band stopped playing, and, for a moment, there was a hush. 

Then some one in E troop — men said it was the Troop-Sergeant-Major — 


swung his horse round and yelled. No one can account exactly for what 
happened afterwards; but it seems that, at least, one man in each troop set an 
example of panic, and the rest followed like sheep. The horses that had barely 
put their muzzles into the trough’s reared and capered; but, as soon as the Band 
broke, which it did when the ghost of the Drum-Horse was about a furlong 
distant, all hooves followed suit, and the clatter of the stampede — quite 
different from the orderly throb and roar of a movement on parade, or the rough 
horse-play of watering in camp — made them only more terrified. They felt that 
the men on their backs were afraid of something. When horses once know 
THAT, all is over except the butchery. 

Troop after troop turned from the troughs and ran — anywhere, and 
everywhere — like spit quicksilver. It was a most extraordinary spectacle, for 
men and horses were in all stages of easiness, and the carbine-buckets flopping 
against their sides urged the horses on. Men were shouting and cursing, and 
trying to pull clear of the Band which was being chased by the Drum-Horse 
whose rider had fallen forward and seemed to be spurring for a wager. 

The Colonel had gone over to the Mess for a drink. Most of the officers were 
with him, and the Subaltern of the Day was preparing to go down to the lines, 
and receive the watering reports from the Troop-Sergeant Majors. When “Take 
me to London again” stopped, after twenty bars, every one in the Mess said: — 
”What on earth has happened?” A minute later, they heard unmilitary noises, and 
saw, far across the plain, the White Hussars scattered, and broken, and flying. 

The Colonel was speechless with rage, for he thought that the Regiment had 
risen against him or was unanimously drunk. The Band, a disorganized mob, tore 
past, and at it’s heels labored the Drum-Horse — the dead and buried Drum- 
Horse — with the jolting, clattering skeleton. Hogan-Yale whispered softly to 
Martyn: — ”No wire will stand that treatment,” and the Band, which had 
doubled like a hare, came back again. But the rest of the Regiment was gone, 
was rioting all over the Province, for the dusk had shut in and each man was 
howling to his neighbor that the Drum-Horse was on his flank. Troop-Horses are 
far too tenderly treated as a rule. They can, on emergencies, do a great deal, even 
with seventeen stone on their backs. As the troopers found out. 

How long this panic lasted I cannot say. I believe that when the moon rose the 
men saw they had nothing to fear, and, by twos and threes and half-troops, crept 
back into Cantonments very much ashamed of themselves. Meantime, the Drum- 
Horse, disgusted at his treatment by old friends, pulled up, wheeled round, and 
trotted up to the Mess verandah-steps for bread. No one liked to run; but no one 
cared to go forward till the Colonel made a movement and laid hold of the 
skeleton’s foot. The Band had halted some distance away, and now came back 


slowly. The Colonel called it, individually and collectively, every evil name that 
occurred to him at the time; for he had set his hand on the bosom of the Drum- 
Horse and found flesh and blood. Then he beat the kettle-drums with his 
clenched fist, and discovered that they were but made of silvered paper and 
bamboo. Next, still swearing, he tried to drag the skeleton out of the saddle, but 
found that it had been wired into the cantle. The sight of the Colonel, with his 
arms round the skeleton’s pelvis and his knee in the old Drum-Horse’s stomach, 
was striking. Not to say amusing. He worried the thing off in a minute or two, 
and threw it down on the ground, saying to the Band: — ’Here, you curs, that’s 
what you’re afraid of.” The skeleton did not look pretty in the twilight. The 
Band-Sergeant seemed to recognize it, for he began to chuckle and choke. “Shall 
I take it away, sir?” said the Band-Sergeant. “Yes,” said the Colonel, “take it to 
Hell, and ride there yourselves!” 

The Band-Sergeant saluted, hoisted the skeleton across his saddle-bow, and 
led off to the stables. Then the Colonel began to make inquiries for the rest of the 
Regiment, and the language he used was wonderful. He would disband the 
Regiment — he would court-martial every soul in it — he would not command 
such a set of rabble, and so on, and so on. As the men dropped in, his language 
grew wilder, until at last it exceeded the utmost limits of free speech allowed 
even to a Colonel of Horse. 

Martyn took Hogan-Yale aside and suggested compulsory retirement from the 
service as a necessity when all was discovered. Martyn was the weaker man of 
the two, Hogan-Yale put up his eyebrows and remarked, firstly, that he was the 
son of a Lord, and secondly, that he was as innocent as the babe unborn of the 
theatrical resurrection of the Drum-Horse. 

“My instructions,” said Yale, with a singularly sweet smile, “were that the 
Drum-Horse should be sent back as impressively as possible. I ask you, AM I 
responsible if a mule-headed friend sends him back in such a manner as to 
disturb the peace of mind of a regiment of Her Majesty’s Cavalry?” 

Martyn said: — ”you are a great man and will in time become a General; but 
Pd give my chance of a troop to be safe out of this affair.” 

Providence saved Martyn and Hogan-Yale. The Second-in-Command led the 
Colonel away to the little curtained alcove wherein the subalterns of the white 
Hussars were accustomed to play poker of nights; and there, after many oaths on 
the Colonel’s part, they talked together in low tones. I fancy that the Second-in- 
Command must have represented the scare as the work of some trooper whom it 
would be hopeless to detect; and I know that he dwelt upon the sin and the 
shame of making a public laughingstock of the scare. 

“They will call us,” said the Second-in-Command, who had really a fine 


imagination, “they will call us the ‘Fly-by-Nights’; they will call us the ‘Ghost 
Hunters’; they will nickname us from one end of the Army list to the other. All 
the explanations in the world won’t make outsiders understand that the officers 
were away when the panic began. For the honor of the Regiment and for your 
own sake keep this thing quiet.” 

The Colonel was so exhausted with anger that soothing him down was not so 
difficult as might be imagined. He was made to see, gently and by degrees, that 
it was obviously impossible to court-martial the whole Regiment, and equally 
impossible to proceed against any subaltern who, in his belief, had any concern 
in the hoax. 

“But the beast’s alive! He’s never been shot at all!” shouted the Colonel. “It’s 
flat, flagrant disobedience! I’ve known a man broke for less, d — — d sight 
less. They’re mocking me, I tell you, Mutman! They’re mocking me!” 

Once more, the Second-in-Command set himself to sooth the Colonel, and 
wrestled with him for half-an-hour. At the end of that time, the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major reported himself. The situation was rather novel tell to him; but 
he was not a man to be put out by circumstances. He saluted and said: 


“Regiment all come back, Sir.” Then, to propitiate the Colonel: — ” An’ none of 
the horses any the worse, Sir.” 
The Colonel only snorted and answered: — ”You’d better tuck the men into 


their cots, then, and see that they don’t wake up and cry in the night.” The 
Sergeant withdrew. 

His little stroke of humor pleased the Colonel, and, further, he felt slightly 
ashamed of the language he had been using. The Second-in-Command worried 
him again, and the two sat talking far into the night. 

Next day but one, there was a Commanding Officer’s parade, and the Colonel 
harangued the White Hussars vigorously. The pith of his speech was that, since 
the Drum-Horse in his old age had proved himself capable of cutting up the 
Whole Regiment, he should return to his post of pride at the head of the band, 
BUT the Regiment were a set of ruffians with bad consciences. 

The White Hussars shouted, and threw everything movable about them into 
the air, and when the parade was over, they cheered the Colonel till they couldn’t 
speak. No cheers were put up for Lieutenant Hogan-Yale, who smiled very 
sweetly in the background. 

Said the Second-in-Command to the Colonel, unofficially: — ”These little 
things ensure popularity, and do not the least affect discipline.” 

“But I went back on my word,” said the Colonel. 

“Never mind,” said the Second-in-Command. “The White Hussars will follow 
you anywhere from to-day. Regiment’s are just like women. They will do 


anything for trinketry.” 

A week later, Hogan-Yale received an extraordinary letter from some one who 
signed himself “Secretary Charity and Zeal, 3709, E. C.,” and asked for “the 
return of our skeleton which we have reason to believe is in your possession.” 

“Who the deuce is this lunatic who trades in bones?” said Hogan- Yale. 

“Beg your pardon, Sir,” said the Band-Sergeant, “but the skeleton is with me, 
an’ Pl return it if you’ll pay the carriage into the Civil Lines. There’s a coffin 
with it, Sir.” 

Hogan-Yale smiled and handed two rupees to the Band-Sergeant, saying: — 
”Write the date on the skull, will you?” 

If you doubt this story, and know where to go, you can see the date on the 
skeleton. But don’t mention the matter to the White Hussars. 

I happen to know something about it, because I prepared the Drum-Horse for 
his resurrection. He did not take kindly to the skeleton at all. 


THE BRONCKHORST DIVORCE-CASE. 


In the daytime, when she moved about me, 
In the night, when she was sleeping at my side, — 
I was wearied, I was wearied of her presence. 
Day by day and night by night I grew to hate her — 
Would to God that she or I had died! 


Confessions. 

There was a man called Bronckhorst — a three-cornered, middle-aged man in 
the Army — gray as a badger, and, some people said, with a touch of country- 
blood in him. That, however, cannot be proved. Mrs. Bronckhorst was not 
exactly young, though fifteen years younger than her husband. She was a large, 
pale, quiet woman, with heavy eyelids, over weak eyes, and hair that turned red 
or yellow as the lights fell on it. 

Bronckhorst was not nice in any way. He had no respect for the pretty public 
and private lies that make life a little less nasty than it is. His manner towards his 
wife was coarse. There are many things — including actual assault with the 
clenched fist — that a wife will endure; but seldom a wife can bear — as Mrs. 
Bronckhorst bore — with a long course of brutal, hard chaff, making light of her 
weaknesses, her headaches, her small fits of gayety, her dresses, her queer little 
attempts to make herself attractive to her husband when she knows that she is 
not what she has been, and — worst of all — the love that she spends on her 
children. That particular sort of heavy-handed jest was specially dear to 
Bronckhorst. I suppose that he had first slipped into it, meaning no harm, in the 
honeymoon, when folk find their ordinary stock of endearments run short, and so 
go to the other extreme to express their feelings. A similar impulse make’s a man 
say: — ”Hutt, you old beast!” when a favorite horse nuzzles his coat-front. 
Unluckily, when the reaction of marriage sets in, the form of speech remains, 
and, the tenderness having died out, hurts the wife more than she cares to say. 
But Mrs. Bronckhorst was devoted to her “teddy,” as she called him. Perhaps 
that was why he objected to her. Perhaps — this is only a theory to account for 
his infamous behavior later on — he gave way to the queer savage feeling that 
sometimes takes by the throat a husband twenty years’ married, when he sees, 
across the table, the same face of his wedded wife, and knows that, as he has sat 
facing it, so must he continue to sit until day of its death or his own. Most men 
and all women know the spasm. It only lasts for three breaths as a rule, must be a 
“throw-back” to times when men and women were rather worse than they are 


now, and is too unpleasant to be discussed. 

Dinner at the Bronckhorst’s was an infliction few men cared to undergo. 
Bronckhorst took a pleasure in saying things that made his wife wince. When 
their little boy came in at dessert, Bronckhorst used to give him half a glass of 
wine, and naturally enough, the poor little mite got first riotous, next miserable, 
and was removed screaming. Bronckhorst asked if that was the way Teddy 
usually behaved, and whether Mrs. Bronckhorst could not spare some of her 
time to teach the “little beggar decency.” Mrs. Bronckhorst, who loved the boy 
more than her own life, tried not to cry — her spirit seemed to have been broken 
by her marriage. Lastly, Bronckhorst used to say: — ”There! That’ll do, that’ll 
do. For God’s sake try to behave like a rational woman. Go into the drawing- 
room.” Mrs. Bronckhorst would go, trying to carry it all off with a smile; and the 
guest of the evening would feel angry and uncomfortable. 

After three years of this cheerful life — for Mrs. Bronckhorst had no woman- 
friends to talk to — the Station was startled by the news that Bronckhorst had 
instituted proceedings ON THE CRIMINAL COUNT, against a man called Biel, 
who certainly had been rather attentive to Mrs. Bronckhorst whenever she had 
appeared in public. The utter want of reserve with which Bronckhorst treated his 
own dishonor helped us to know that the evidence against Biel would be entirely 
circumstantial and native. There were no letters; but Bronckhorst said openly 
that he would rack Heaven and Earth until he saw Biel superintending the 
manufacture of carpets in the Central Jail. Mrs. Bronckhorst kept entirely to her 
house, and let charitable folks say what they pleased. Opinions were divided. 
Some two-thirds of the Station jumped at once to the conclusion that Biel was 
guilty; but a dozen men who knew and liked him held by him. Biel was furious 
and surprised. He denied the whole thing, and vowed that he would thrash 
Bronckhorst within an inch of his life. No jury, we knew, could convict a man on 
the criminal count on native evidence in a land where you can buy a murder- 
charge, including the corpse, all complete for fifty-four rupees; but Biel did not 
care to scrape through by the benefit of a doubt. He wanted the whole thing 
cleared: but as he said one night: — ”He can prove anything with servants’ 
evidence, and I’ve only my bare word.” This was about a month before the case 
came on; and beyond agreeing with Biel, we could do little. All that we could be 
sure of was that the native evidence would be bad enough to blast Biel’s 
character for the rest of his service; for when a native begins perjury he perjures 
himself thoroughly. He does not boggle over details. 

Some genius at the end of the table whereat the affair was being talked over, 
said: — ”Look here! I don’t believe lawyers are any good. Get a man to wire to 
Strickland, and beg him to come down and pull us through.” 


Strickland was about a hundred and eighty miles up the line. He had not long 
been married to Miss Youghal, but he scented in the telegram a chance of return 
to the old detective work that his soul lusted after, and next night he came in and 
heard our story. He finished his pipe and said oracularly: — ”we must get at the 
evidence. Oorya bearer, Mussalman khit and methraniayah, I suppose, are the 
pillars of the charge. I am on in this piece; but I’m afraid I’m getting rusty in my 
talk.” 

He rose and went into Biel’s bedroom where his trunk had been put, and shut 
the door. An hour later, we heard him say: — ”I hadn’t the heart to part with my 
old makeups when I married. Will this do?” There was a lothely faquir 
salaaming in the doorway. 

“Now lend me fifty rupees,” said Strickland, “and give me your Words of 
Honor that you won’t tell my Wife.” 

He got all that he asked for, and left the house while the table drank his health. 
What he did only he himself knows. A faquir hung about Bronckhorst’s 
compound for twelve days. Then a mehter appeared, and when Biel heard of 
HIM, he said that Strickland was an angel full-fledged. Whether the mehter 
made love to Janki, Mrs. Bronckhorst’s ayah, is a question which concerns 
Strickland exclusively. 

He came back at the end of three weeks, and said quietly: — ”You spoke the 
truth, Biel. The whole business is put up from beginning to end. Jove! It almost 
astonishes ME! That Bronckhorst-beast isn’t fit to live.” 

There was uproar and shouting, and Biel said: — ”How are you going to 
prove it? You can’t say that you’ve been trespassing on Bronckhorst’s compound 
in disguise!” 

“No,” said Strickland. “Tell your lawyer-fool, whoever he is, to get up 
something strong about ‘inherent improbabilities’ and ‘discrepancies of 
evidence.’ He won’t have to speak, but it will make him happy. I’M going to run 
this business.” 

Biel held his tongue, and the other men waited to see what would happen. 
They trusted Strickland as men trust quiet men. When the case came off the 
Court was crowded. Strickland hung about in the verandah of the Court, till he 
met the Mohammedan khitmatgar. Then he murmured a faquir’s blessing in his 
ear, and asked him how his second wife did. The man spun round, and, as he 
looked into the eyes of “Estreeken Sahib,” his jaw dropped. You must remember 
that before Strickland was married, he was, as I have told you already, a power 
among natives. Strickland whispered a rather coarse vernacular proverb to the 
effect that he was abreast of all that was going on, and went into the Court armed 
with a gut trainer’s-whip. 


The Mohammedan was the first witness and Strickland beamed upon him 
from the back of the Court. The man moistened his lips with his tongue and, in 
his abject fear of “Estreeken Sahib” the faquir, went back on every detail of his 
evidence — said he was a poor man and God was his witness that he had 
forgotten every thing that Bronckhorst Sahib had told him to say. Between his 
terror of Strickland, the Judge, and Bronckhorst he collapsed, weeping. 

Then began the panic among the witnesses. Janki, the ayah, leering chastely 
behind her veil, turned gray, and the bearer left the Court. He said that his 
Mamma was dying and that it was not wholesome for any man to lie unthriftily 
in the presence of “Estreeken Sahib.” 

Biel said politely to Bronckhorst: — ”Your witnesses don’t seem to work. 
Haven’t you any forged letters to produce?” But Bronckhorst was swaying to 
and fro in his chair, and there was a dead pause after Biel had been called to 
order. 

Bronckhorst’s Counsel saw the look on his client’s face, and without more 
ado, pitched his papers on the little green baize table, and mumbled something 
about having been misinformed. The whole Court applauded wildly, like soldiers 
at a theatre, and the Judge began to say what he thought. 


Biel came out of the place, and Strickland dropped a gut trainer’s-whip in the 
verandah. Ten minutes later, Biel was cutting Bronckhorst into ribbons behind 
the old Court cells, quietly and without scandal. What was left of Bronckhorst 
was sent home in a carriage; and his wife wept over it and nursed it into a man 
again. 

Later on, after Biel had managed to hush up the counter-charge against 
Bronckhorst of fabricating false evidence, Mrs. Bronckhorst, with her faint 
watery smile, said that there had been a mistake, but it wasn’t her Teddy’s fault 
altogether. She would wait till her Teddy came back to her. Perhaps he had 
grown tired of her, or she had tried his patience, and perhaps we wouldn’t cut her 
any more, and perhaps the mothers would let their children play with “little 
Teddy” again. He was so lonely. Then the Station invited Mrs. Bronckhorst 
everywhere, until Bronckhorst was fit to appear in public, when he went Home 
and took his wife with him. According to the latest advices, her Teddy did “come 
back to her,” and they are moderately happy. Though, of course, he can never 
forgive her the thrashing that she was the indirect means of getting for him. 


What Biel wants to know is: — ”Why didn’t I press home the charge against 
the Bronckhorst-brute, and have him run in?” 
What Mrs. Strickland wants to know is: — ”How DID my husband bring such 


a lovely, lovely Waler from your Station? I know ALL his money-affairs; and 
Pm CERTAIN he didn’t BUY it.” 

What I want to know is: — ”How do women like Mrs. Bronckhorst come to 
marry men like Bronckhorst?” 

And my conundrum is the most unanswerable of the three. 


VENUS ANNODOMINI. 


And the years went on as the years must do; 
But our great Diana was always new — 
Fresh, and blooming, and blonde, and fair, 
With azure eyes and with aureate hair; 

And all the folk, as they came or went, 
Offered her praise to her heart’s content. 


Diana of Ephesus. 

She had nothing to do with Number Eighteen in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican, between Visconti’s Ceres and the God of the Nile. She was purely an 
Indian deity — an Anglo-Indian deity, that is to say — and we called her THE 
Venus Annodomini, to distinguish her from other Annodominis of the same 
everlasting order. There was a legend among the Hills that she had once been 
young; but no living man was prepared to come forward and say boldly that the 
legend was true. Men rode up to Simla, and stayed, and went away and made 
their name and did their life’s work, and returned again to find the Venus 
Annodomini exactly as they had left her. She was as immutable as the Hills. But 
not quite so green. All that a girl of eighteen could do in the way of riding, 
walking, dancing, picnicking and _ over-exertion generally, the Venus 
Annodomini did, and showed no sign of fatigue or trace of weariness. Besides 
perpetual youth, she had discovered, men said, the secret of perpetual health; and 
her fame spread about the land. From a mere woman, she grew to be an 
Institution, insomuch that no young man could be said to be properly formed, 
who had not, at some time or another, worshipped at the shrine of the Venus 
Annodomini. There was no one like her, though there were many imitations. Six 
years in her eyes were no more than six months to ordinary women; and ten 
made less visible impression on her than does a week’s fever on an ordinary 
woman. Every one adored her, and in return she was pleasant and courteous to 
nearly every one. Youth had been a habit of hers for so long, that she could not 
part with it — never realized, in fact, the necessity of parting with it — and took 
for her more chosen associates young people. 

Among the worshippers of the Venus Annodomini was young Gayerson. 
“Very Young” Gayerson, he was called to distinguish him from his father 
“Young” Gayerson, a Bengal Civilian, who affected the customs — as he had the 
heart — of youth. “Very Young” Gayerson was not content to worship placidly 
and for form’s sake, as the other young men did, or to accept a ride or a dance, or 


a talk from the Venus Annodomini in a properly humble and thankful spirit. He 
was exacting, and, therefore, the Venus Annodomini repressed him. He worried 
himself nearly sick in a futile sort of way over her; and his devotion and 
earnestness made him appear either shy or boisterous or rude, as his mood might 
vary, by the side of the older men who, with him, bowed before the Venus 
Annodomini. She was sorry for him. He reminded her of a lad who, three-and- 
twenty years ago, had professed a boundless devotion for her, and for whom in 
return she had felt something more than a week’s weakness. But that lad had 
fallen away and married another woman less than a year after he had worshipped 
her; and the Venus Annodomini had almost — not quite — forgotten his name. 
“Very Young” Gayerson had the same big blue eyes and the same way of pouting 
his underlip when he was excited or troubled. But the Venus Annodomini 
checked him sternly none the less. Too much zeal was a thing that she did not 
approve of; preferring instead, a tempered and sober tenderness. 

“Very Young” Gayerson was miserable, and took no trouble to conceal his 
wretchedness. He was in the Army — a Line regiment I think, but am not certain 
— and, since his face was a looking-glass and his forehead an open book, by 
reason of his innocence, his brothers in arms made his life a burden to him and 
embittered his naturally sweet disposition. No one except “Very Young” 
Gayerson, and he never told his views, knew how old “Very Young” Gayerson 
believed the Venus Annodomini to be. Perhaps he thought her five and twenty, 
or perhaps she told him that she was this age. “Very Young” Gayerson would 
have forded the Gugger in flood to carry her lightest word, and had implicit faith 
in her. Every one liked him, and every one was sorry when they saw him so 
bound a slave of the Venus Annodomini. Every one, too, admitted that it was not 
her fault; for the Venus Annodomini differed from Mrs. Hauksbee and Mrs. 
Reiver in this particular — she never moved a finger to attract any one; but, like 
Ninon de |’Enclos, all men were attracted to her. One could admire and respect 
Mrs. Hauksbee, despise and avoid Mrs. Reiver, but one was forced to adore the 
Venus Annodomini. 

“Very Young” Gayerson’s papa held a Division or a Collectorate or something 
administrative in a particularly unpleasant part of Bengal — full of Babus who 
edited newspapers proving that “Young” Gayerson was a “Nero” and a “Scylla” 
and a “Charybdis”; and, in addition to the Babus, there was a good deal of 
dysentery and cholera abroad for nine months of the year. “Young” Gayerson — 
he was about five and forty — rather liked Babus, they amused him, but he 
objects to dysentery, and when he could get away, went to Darjilling for the most 
part. This particular season he fancied that he would come up to Simla, and see 
his boy. The boy was not altogether pleased. He told the Venus Annodomini that 


his father was coming up, and she flushed a little and said that she should be 
delighted to make his acquaintance. Then she looked long and thoughtfully at 
“Very Young” Gayerson; because she was very, very sorry for him, and he was a 
very, very big idiot. 

“My daughter is coming out in a fortnight, Mr. Gayerson,” she said. 

“Your WHAT?” said he. 

“Daughter,” said the Venus Annodomini. “She’s been out for a year at Home 
already, and I want her to see a little of India. She is nineteen and a very 
sensible, nice girl I believe.” 

“Very Young” Gayerson, who was a short twenty-two years old, nearly fell out 
of his chair with astonishment; for he had persisted in believing, against all 
belief, in the youth of the Venus Annodomini. She, with her back to the 
curtained window, watched the effect of her sentences and smiled. 

“Very Young” Gayerson’s papa came up twelve days later, and had not been in 
Simla four and twenty hours, before two men, old acquaintances of his, had told 
him how “Very Young” Gayerson had been conducting himself. 

“Young” Gayerson laughed a good deal, and inquired who the Venus 
Annodomini might be. Which proves that he had been living in Bengal where 
nobody knows anything except the rate of Exchange. Then he said “boys will be 
boys,” and spoke to his son about the matter. “Very Young” Gayerson said that 
he felt wretched and unhappy; and “Young” Gayerson said that he repented of 
having helped to bring a fool into the world. He suggested that his son had better 
cut his leave short and go down to his duties. This led to an unfilial answer, and 
relations were strained, until “Young” Gayerson demmanded that they should 
call on the Venus Annodomini. “Very Young” Gayerson went with his papa, 
feeling, somehow, uncomfortable and small. 

The Venus Annodomini received them graciously and “Young” Gayerson 
said: — ”By Jove! It’s Kitty!” “Very Young” Gayerson would have listened for 
an explanation, if his time had not been taken up with trying to talk to a large, 
handsome, quiet, well-dressed girl — introduced to him by the Venus 
Annodomini as her daughter. She was far older in manners, style and repose than 
“Very Young” Gayerson; and, as he realized this thing, he felt sick. 


Presently, he heard the Venus Annodomini saying: — ”Do you know that your 
son is one of my most devoted admirers?” 
“I don’t wonder,” said “Young” Gayerson. Here he raised his voice: — ”He 


follows his father’s footsteps. Didn’t I worship the ground you trod on, ever so 
long ago, Kitty — and you haven’t changed since then. How strange it all 
seems!” 

“Very Young” Gayerson said nothing. His conversation with the daughter of 


the Venus Annodomini was, through the rest of the call, fragmentary and 
disjointed. 


“At five, to-morrow then,” said the Venus Annodomini. “And mind you are 
punctual.” 

“At five punctual,” said “Young” Gayerson. “You can lend your old father a 
horse I dare say, youngster, can’t you? I’m going for a ride tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Certainly,” said “Very Young” Gayerson. “I am going down to-morrow 
morning. My ponies are at your service, Sir.” 

The Venus Annodomini looked at him across the half-light of the room, and 
her big gray eyes filled with moisture. She rose and shook hands with him. 

“Good-bye, Tom,” whispered the Venus Annodomini. 


THE BISARA OF POOREE. 


Little Blind Fish, thou art marvellous wise, 

Little Blind Fish, who put out thy eyes? 

Open thine ears while I whisper my wish — 
Bring me a lover, thou little Blind Fish. 


The Charm of the Bisara. 

Some natives say that it came from the other side of Kulu, where the eleven- 
inch Temple Sapphire is. Others that it was made at the Devil-Shrine of Ao- 
Chung in Thibet, was stolen by a Kafir, from him by a Gurkha, from him again 
by a Lahouli, from him by a khitmatgar, and by this latter sold to an Englishman, 
so all its virtue was lost: because, to work properly, the Bisara of Pooree must be 
stolen — with bloodshed if possible, but, at any rate, stolen. 

These stories of the coming into India are all false. It was made at Pooree ages 
since — the manner of its making would fill a small book — was stolen by one 
of the Temple dancing-girls there, for her own purposes, and then passed on 
from hand to hand, steadily northward, till it reached Hanla: always bearing the 
same name — the Bisara of Pooree. In shape it is a tiny, square box of silver, 
studded outside with eight small balas-rubies. Inside the box, which opens with a 
spring, is a little eyeless fish, carved from some sort of dark, shiny nut and 
wrapped in a shred of faded gold-cloth. That is the Bisara of Pooree, and it were 
better for a man to take a king cobra in his hand than to touch the Bisara of 
Pooree. 

All kinds of magic are out of date and done away with except in India where 
nothing changes in spite of the shiny, toy-scum stuff that people call 
“civilization.” Any man who knows about the Bisara of Pooree will tell you 
what its powers are — always supposing that it has been honestly stolen. It is the 
only regularly working, trustworthy love-charm in the country, with one 
exception. 

[The other charm is in the hands of a trooper of the Nizam’s Horse, at a place 
called Tuprani, due north of Hyderabad.] This can be depended upon for a fact. 
Some one else may explain it. 

If the Bisara be not stolen, but given or bought or found, it turns against its 
owner in three years, and leads to ruin or death. This is another fact which you 
may explain when you have time. Meanwhile, you can laugh at it. At present, the 
Bisara is safe on an ekka-pony’s neck, inside the blue bead-necklace that keeps 
off the Evil-eye. If the ekka-driver ever finds it, and wears it, or gives it to his 


wife, I am sorry for him. 

A very dirty hill-cooly woman, with goitre, owned it at Theog in 1884. It 
came into Simla from the north before Churton’s khitmatgar bought it, and sold 
it, for three times its silver-value, to Churton, who collected curiosities. The 
servant knew no more what he had bought than the master; but a man looking 
over Churton’s collection of curiosities — Churton was an Assistant 
Commissioner by the way — saw and held his tongue. He was an Englishman; 
but knew how to believe. Which shows that he was different from most 
Englishmen. He knew that it was dangerous to have any share in the little box 
when working or dormant; for unsought Love is a terrible gift. 

Pack — ”Grubby” Pack, as we used to call him — was, in every way, a nasty 
little man who must have crawled into the Army by mistake. He was three 
inches taller than his sword, but not half so strong. And the sword was a fifty- 
shilling, tailor-made one. Nobody liked him, and, I suppose, it was his 
wizenedness and worthlessness that made him fall so hopelessly in love with 
Miss Hollis, who was good and sweet, and five foot seven in her tennis shoes. 
He was not content with falling in love quietly, but brought all the strength of his 
miserable little nature into the business. If he had not been so objectionable, one 
might have pitied him. He vapored, and fretted, and fumed, and trotted up and 
down, and tried to make himself pleasing in Miss Hollis’s big, quiet, gray eyes, 
and failed. It was one of the cases that you sometimes meet, even in this country 
where we marry by Code, of a really blind attachment all on one side, without 
the faintest possibility of return. Miss Hollis looked on Pack as some sort of 
vermin running about the road. He had no prospects beyond Captain’s pay, and 
no wits to help that out by one anna. In a large-sized man, love like his would 
have been touching. In a good man it would have been grand. He being what he 
was, it was only a nuisance. 

You will believe this much. What you will not believe, is what follows: 
Churton, and The Man who Knew that the Bisara was, were lunching at the 
Simla Club together. Churton was complaining of life in general. His best mare 
had rolled out of stable down the hill and had broken her back; his decisions 
were being reversed by the upper Courts, more than an Assistant Commissioner 
of eight years’ standing has a right to expect; he knew liver and fever, and, for 
weeks past, had felt out of sorts. Altogether, he was disgusted and disheartened. 

Simla Club dining-room is built, as all the world knows, in two sections, with 
an arch-arrangement dividing them. Come in, turn to your own left, take the 
table under the window, and you cannot see any one who has come in, turning to 
the right, and taken a table on the right side of the arch. Curiously enough, every 
word that you say can be heard, not only by the other diner, but by the servants 


beyond the screen through which they bring dinner. This is worth knowing: an 
echoing-room is a trap to be forewarned against. 

Half in fun, and half hoping to be believed, The Man who Knew told Churton 
the story of the Bisara of Pooree at rather greater length than I have told it to you 
in this place; winding up with the suggestion that Churton might as well throw 
the little box down the hill and see whether all his troubles would go with it. In 
ordinary ears, English ears, the tale was only an interesting bit of folk-lore. 
Churton laughed, said that he felt better for his tiffin, and went out. Pack had 
been tiffining by himself to the right of the arch, and had heard everything. He 
was nearly mad with his absurd infatuation for Miss Hollis that all Simla had 
been laughing about. 

It is a curious thing that, when a man hates or loves beyond reason, he is ready 
to go beyond reason to gratify his feelings. Which he would not do for money or 
power merely. Depend upon it, Solomon would never have built altars to 
Ashtaroth and all those ladies with queer names, if there had not been trouble of 
some kind in his zenana, and nowhere else. But this is beside the story. The facts 
of the case are these: Pack called on Churton next day when Churton was out, 
left his card, and STOLE the Bisara of Pooree from its place under the clock on 
the mantelpiece! Stole it like the thief he was by nature. Three days later, all 
Simla was electrified by the news that Miss Hollis had accepted Pack — the 
shrivelled rat, Pack! Do you desire clearer evidence than this? The Bisara of 
Pooree had been stolen, and it worked as it had always done when won by foul 
means. 

There are three or four times in a man’s life-when he is justified in meddling 
with other people’s affairs to play Providence. 

The Man who Knew felt that he WAS justified; but believing and acting on a 
belief are quite different things. The insolent satisfaction of Pack as he ambled 
by the side of Miss Hollis, and Churton’s striking release from liver, as soon as 
the Bisara of Pooree had gone, decided the Man. He explained to Churton and 
Churton laughed, because he was not brought up to believe that men on the 
Government House List steal — at least little things. But the miraculous 
acceptance by Miss Hollis of that tailor, Pack, decided him to take steps on 
suspicion. He vowed that he only wanted to find out where his ruby-studded 
silver box had vanished to. You cannot accuse a man on the Government House 
List of stealing. And if you rifle his room you are a thief yourself. Churton, 
prompted by The Man who Knew, decided on burglary. If he found nothing in 
Pack’s room.... but it is not nice to think of what would have happened in that 
case. 

Pack went to a dance at Benmore — Benmore WAS Benmore in those days, 


and not an office — and danced fifteen waltzes out of twenty-two with Miss 
Hollis. Churton and The Man took all the keys that they could lay hands on, and 
went to Pack’s room in the hotel, certain that his servants would be away. Pack 
was a cheap soul. He had not purchased a decent cash-box to keep his papers in, 
but one of those native imitations that you buy for ten rupees. It opened to any 
sort of key, and there at the bottom, under Pack’s Insurance Policy, lay the Bisara 
of Pooree! 

Churton called Pack names, put the Bisara of Pooree in his pocket, and went 
to the dance with The Man. At least, he came in time for supper, and saw the 
beginning of the end in Miss Hollis’s eyes. She was hysterical after supper, and 
was taken away by her Mamma. 

At the dance, with the abominable Bisara in his pocket, Churton twisted his 
foot on one of the steps leading down to the old Rink, and had to be sent home in 
a rickshaw, grumbling. He did not believe in the Bisara of Pooree any the more 
for this manifestation, but he sought out Pack and called him some ugly names; 
and “thief” was the mildest of them. Pack took the names with the nervous smile 
of a little man who wants both soul and body to resent an insult, and went his 
way. There was no public scandal. 

A week later, Pack got his definite dismissal from Miss Hollis. There had been 
a mistake in the placing of her affections, she said. So he went away to Madras, 
where he can do no great harm even if he lives to be a Colonel. 

Churton insisted upon The Man who Knew taking the Bisara of Pooree as a 
gift. The Man took it, went down to the Cart Road at once, found an ekka pony 
with a blue head-necklace, fastened the Bisara of Pooree inside the necklace 
with a piece of shoe-string and thanked Heaven that he was rid of a danger. 
Remember, in case you ever find it, that you must not destroy the Bisara of 
Pooree. I have not time to explain why just now, but the power lies in the little 
wooden fish. Mister Gubernatis or Max Muller could tell you more about it than 
I. 

You will say that all this story is made up. Very well. If ever you come across 
a little silver, ruby-studded box, seven-eighths of an inch long by three-quarters 
wide, with a dark-brown wooden fish, wrapped in gold cloth, inside it, keep it. 
Keep it for three years, and then you will discover for yourself whether my story 
is true or false. 

Better still, steal it as Pack did, and you will be sorry that you had not killed 
yourself in the beginning. 


THE GATE OF A HUNDRED SORROWS. 


“Tf I can attain Heaven for a pice, why should you be envious?” 


Opium Smoker’s Proverb. 

This is no work of mine. My friend, Gabral Misquitta, the half-caste, spoke it 
all, between moonset and morning, six weeks before he died; and I took it down 
from his mouth as he answered my questions so: — 

It lies between the Copper-smith’s Gully and the pipe-stem sellers’ quarter, 
within a hundred yards, too, as the crow flies, of the Mosque of Wazir Khan. I 
don’t mind telling any one this much, but I defy him to find the Gate, however 
well he may think he knows the City. You might even go through the very gully 
it stands in a hundred times, and be none the wiser. We used to call the gully, 
“the Gully of the Black Smoke,” but its native name is altogether different of 
course. A loaded donkey couldn’t pass between the walls; and, at one point, just 
before you reach the Gate, a bulged house-front makes people go along all 
sideways. 

It isn’t really a gate though. It’s a house. Old Fung-Tching had it first five 
years ago. He was a boot-maker in Calcutta. They say that he murdered his wife 
there when he was drunk. That was why he dropped bazar-rum and took to the 
Black Smoke instead. Later on, he came up north and opened the Gate as a 
house where you could get your smoke in peace and quiet. Mind you, it was a 
pukka, respectable opium-house, and not one of those stifling, sweltering 
chandoo-khanas, that you can find all over the City. No; the old man knew his 
business thoroughly, and he was most clean for a Chinaman. He was a one-eyed 
little chap, not much more than five feet high, and both his middle fingers were 
gone. All the same, he was the handiest man at rolling black pills I have ever 
seen. Never seemed to be touched by the Smoke, either; and what he took day 
and night, night and day, was a caution. I’ve been at it five years, and I can do 
my fair share of the Smoke with any one; but I was a child to Fung-Tching that 
way. All the same, the old man was keen on his money, very keen; and that’s 
what I can’t understand. I heard he saved a good deal before he died, but his 
nephew has got all that now; and the old man’s gone back to China to be buried. 

He kept the big upper room, where his best customers gathered, as neat as a 
new pin. In one corner used to stand Fung-Tching’s Joss — almost as ugly as 
Fung-Tching — and there were always sticks burning under his nose; but you 
never smelt ‘em when the pipes were going thick. Opposite the Joss was Fung- 
Tching’s coffin. He had spent a good deal of his savings on that, and whenever a 


new man came to the Gate he was always introduced to it. It was lacquered 
black, with red and gold writings on it, and I’ve heard that Fung-Tching brought 
it out all the way from China. I don’t know whether that’s true or not, but I know 
that, if I came first in the evening, I used to spread my mat just at the foot of it. It 
was a quiet commer you see, and a sort of breeze from the gully came in at the 
window now and then. Besides the mats, there was no other furniture in the 
room — only the coffin, and the old Joss all green and blue and purple with age 
and polish. 

Fung-Tching never told us why he called the place “The Gate of a Hundred 
Sorrows.” (He was the only Chinaman I know who used bad-sounding fancy 
names. Most of them are flowery. As you’ll see in Calcutta.) We used to find that 
out for ourselves. Nothing grows on you so much, if you’re white, as the Black 
Smoke. A yellow man is made different. Opium doesn’t tell on him scarcely at 
all; but white and black suffer a good deal. Of course, there are some people that 
the Smoke doesn’t touch any more than tobacco would at first. They just doze a 
bit, as one would fall asleep naturally, and next morning they are almost fit for 
work. Now, I was one of that sort when I began, but I’ve been at it for five years 
pretty steadily, and its different now. There was an old aunt of mine, down Agra 
way, and she left me a little at her death. About sixty rupees a month secured. 
Sixty isn’t much. I can recollect a time, seems hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago, that I was getting my three hundred a month, and pickings, when I was 
working on a big timber contract in Calcutta. 

I didn’t stick to that work for long. The Black Smoke does not allow of much 
other business; and even though I am very little affected by it, as men go, I 
couldn’t do a day’s work now to save my life. After all, sixty rupees is what I 
want. When old Fung-Tching was alive he used to draw the money for me, give 
me about half of it to live on (I eat very little), and the rest he kept himself. I was 
free of the Gate at any time of the day and night, and could smoke and sleep 
there when I liked, so I didn’t care. I know the old man made a good thing out of 
it; but that’s no matter. Nothing matters, much to me; and, besides, the money 
always came fresh and fresh each month. 

There was ten of us met at the Gate when the place was first opened. Me, and 
two Baboos from a Government Office somewhere in Anarkulli, but they got the 
sack and couldn’t pay (no man who has to work in the daylight can do the Black 
Smoke for any length of time straight on); a Chinaman that was Fung-Tching’s 
nephew; a bazar-woman that had got a lot of money somehow; an English loafer 
— Mac-Somebody I think, but I have forgotten — that smoked heaps, but never 
seemed to pay anything (they said he had saved Fung-Tching’s life at some trial 
in Calcutta when he was a barrister): another Eurasian, like myself, from 


Madras; a half-caste woman, and a couple of men who said they had come from 
the North. I think they must have been Persians or Afghans or something. There 
are not more than five of us living now, but we come regular. I don’t know what 
happened to the Baboos; but the bazar-woman she died after six months of the 
Gate, and I think Fung-Tching took her bangles and nose-ring for himself. But 
I’m not certain. The Englishman, he drank as well as smoked, and he dropped 
off. One of the Persians got killed in a row at night by the big well near the 
mosque a long time ago, and the Police shut up the well, because they said it was 
full of foul air. They found him dead at the bottom of it. So, you see, there is 
only me, the Chinaman, the half-caste woman that we call the Memsahib (she 
used to live with Fung-Tching), the other Eurasian, and one of the Persians. The 
Memsahib looks very old now. I think she was a young woman when the Gate 
was opened; but we are all old for the matter of that. Hundreds and hundreds of 
years old. It is very hard to keep count of time in the Gate, and besides, time 
doesn’t matter to me. I draw my sixty rupees fresh and fresh every month. A 
very, very long while ago, when I used to be getting three hundred and fifty 
rupees a month, and pickings, on a big timber-contract at Calcutta, I had a wife 
of sorts. But she’s dead now. People said that I killed her by taking to the Black 
Smoke. Perhaps I did, but it’s so long since it doesn’t matter. Sometimes when I 
first came to the Gate, I used to feel sorry for it; but that’s all over and done with 
long ago, and I draw my sixty rupees fresh and fresh every month, and am quite 
happy. Not DRUNK happy, you know, but always quiet and soothed and 
contented. 

How did I take to it? It began at Calcutta. I used to try it in my own house, just 
to see what it was like. I never went very far, but I think my wife must have died 
then. Anyhow, I found myself here, and got to know Fung-Tching. I don’t 
remember rightly how that came about; but he told me of the Gate and I used to 
go there, and, somehow, I have never got away from it since. Mind you, though, 
the Gate was a respectable place in Fung-Tching’s time where you could be 
comfortable, and not at all like the chandoo-khanas where the niggers go. No; it 
was clean and quiet, and not crowded. Of course, there were others beside us ten 
and the man; but we always had a mat apiece with a wadded woollen head-piece, 
all covered with black and red dragons and things; just like a coffin in the corner. 

At the end of one’s third pipe the dragons used to move about and fight. I’ve 
watched ‘em, many and many a night through. I used to regulate my Smoke that 
way, and now it takes a dozen pipes to make ‘em stir. Besides, they are all torn 
and dirty, like the mats, and old Fung-Tching is dead. He died a couple of years 
ago, and gave me the pipe I always use now — a silver one, with queer beasts 
crawling up and down the receiver-bottle below the cup. Before that, I think, I 


used a big bamboo stem with a copper cup, a very small one, and a green jade 
mouthpiece. It was a little thicker than a walking-stick stem, and smoked sweet, 
very sweet. The bamboo seemed to suck up the smoke. Silver doesn’t, and I’ve 
got to clean it out now and then, that’s a great deal of trouble, but I smoke it for 
the old man’s sake. He must have made a good thing out of me, but he always 
gave me clean mats and pillows, and the best stuff you could get anywhere. 

When he died, his nephew Tsin-ling took up the Gate, and he called it the 
“Temple of the Three Possessions;” but we old ones speak of it as the “Hundred 
Sorrows,” all the same. The nephew does things very shabbily, and I think the 
Memsahib must help him. She lives with him; same as she used to do with the 
old man. The two let in all sorts of low people, niggers and all, and the Black 
Smoke isn’t as good as it used to be. I’ve found burnt bran in my pipe over and 
over again. The old man would have died if that had happened in his time. 
Besides, the room is never cleaned, and all the mats are torn and cut at the edges. 
The coffin has gone — gone to China again — with the old man and two ounces 
of smoke inside it, in case he should want ‘em on the way. 

The Joss doesn’t get so many sticks burnt under his nose as he used to; that’s a 
sign of ill-luck, as sure as Death. He’s all brown, too, and no one ever attends to 
him. That’s the Memsahib’s work, I know; because, when Tsin-ling tried to burn 
gilt paper before him, she said it was a waste of money, and, if he kept a stick 
burning very slowly, the Joss wouldn’t know the difference. So now we’ve got 
the sticks mixed with a lot of glue, and they take half-an-hour longer to burn, 
and smell stinky. Let alone the smell of the room by itself. No business can get 
on if they try that sort of thing. The Joss doesn’t like it. I can see that. Late at 
night, sometimes, he turns all sorts of queer colors — blue and green and red — 
just as he used to do when old Fung-Tching was alive; and he rolls his eyes and 
stamps his feet like a devil. 

I don’t know why I don’t leave the place and smoke quietly in a little room of 
my own in the bazar. Most like, Tsin-ling would kill me if I went away — he 
draws my sixty rupees now — and besides, it’s so much trouble, and I’ve grown 
to be very fond of the Gate. It’s not much to look at. Not what it was in the old 
man’s time, but I couldn’t leave it. I’ve seen so many come in and out. And I’ve 
seen so many die here on the mats that I should be afraid of dying in the open 
now. I’ve seen some things that people would call strange enough; but nothing is 
strange when you’re on the Black Smoke, except the Black Smoke. And if it 
was, it wouldn’t matter. Fung-Tching used to be very particular about his people, 
and never got in any one who’d give trouble by dying messy and such. But the 
nephew isn’t half so careful. He tells everywhere that he keeps a “first-chop” 
house. Never tries to get men in quietly, and make them comfortable like Fung- 


Tching did. That’s why the Gate is getting a little bit more known than it used to 
be. Among the niggers of course. The nephew daren’t get a white, or, for matter 
of that, a mixed skin into the place. He has to keep us three of course — me and 
the Memsahib and the other Eurasian. We’re fixtures. But he wouldn’t give us 
credit for a pipeful — not for anything. 

One of these days, I hope, I shall die in the Gate. The Persian and the Madras 
man are terrible shaky now. They’ve got a boy to light their pipes for them. I 
always do that myself. Most like, I shall see them carried out before me. I don’t 
think I shall ever outlive the Memsahib or Tsin-ling. Women last longer than 
men at the Black-Smoke, and Tsin-ling has a deal of the old man’s blood in him, 
though he DOES smoke cheap stuff. The bazar-woman knew when she was 
going two days before her time; and SHE died on a clean mat with a nicely 
wadded pillow, and the old man hung up her pipe just above the Joss. He was 
always fond of her, I fancy. But he took her bangles just the same. 

I should like to die like the bazar-woman — on a clean, cool mat with a pipe 
of good stuff between my lips. When I feel I’m going, I shall ask Tsin-ling for 
them, and he can draw my sixty rupees a month, fresh and fresh, as long as he 
pleases, and watch the black and red dragons have their last big fight together; 
and then... 

Well, it doesn’t matter. Nothing matters much to me — only I wished Tsin- 
ling wouldn’t put bran into the Black Smoke. 


THE STORY OF MUHAMMAD DIN. 


“Who is the happy man? He that sees in his own house at home little 
children crowned with dust, leaping and falling and crying.” 


Munichandra, translated by Professor Peterson. 

The polo-ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, and dinted. It stood on the 
mantelpiece among the pipe-stems which Imam Din, khitmatgar, was cleaning 
for me. 

“Does the Heaven-born want this ball?” said Imam Din, deferentially. 

The Heaven-born set no particular store by it; but of what use was a polo-ball 
to a khitmatgar? 

“By Your Honor’s favor, I have a little son. He has seen this ball, and desires 
it to play with. I do not want it for myself.” 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din of wanting to play 
with polo-balls. He carried out the battered thing into the verandah; and there 
followed a hurricane of joyful squeaks, a patter of small feet, and the thud-thud- 
thud of the ball rolling along the ground. Evidently the little son had been 
waiting outside the door to secure his treasure. But how had he managed to see 
that polo-ball? 

Next day, coming back from office half an hour earlier than usual, I was aware 
of a small figure in the dining-room — a tiny, plump figure in a ridiculously 
inadequate shirt which came, perhaps, half-way down the tubby stomach. It 
wandered round the room, thumb in mouth, crooning to itself as it took stock of 
the pictures. Undoubtedly this was the “little son.” 

He had no business in my room, of course; but was so deeply absorbed in his 
discoveries that he never noticed me in the doorway. I stepped into the room and 
startled him nearly into a fit. He sat down on the ground with a gasp. His eyes 
opened, and his mouth followed suit. I knew what was coming, and fled, 
followed by a long, dry howl which reached the servants’ quarters far more 
quickly than any command of mine had ever done. In ten seconds Imam Din was 
in the dining-room. Then despairing sobs arose, and I returned to find Imam Din 
admonishing the small sinner who was using most of his shirt as a handkerchief. 

“This boy,” said Imam Din, judicially, “is a budmash, a big budmash. He will, 
without doubt, go to the jail-khana for his behavior.” Renewed yells from the 
penitent, and an elaborate apology to myself from Imam Din. 

“Tell the baby,” said I, “that the Sahib is not angry, and take him away.” Imam 
Din conveyed my forgiveness to the offender, who had now gathered all his shirt 


round his neck, string-wise, and the yell subsided into a sob. The two set off for 
the door. “His name,” said Imam Din, as though the name were part of the crime, 
“is Muhammad Din, and he is a budmash.” Freed from present danger, 
Muhammad Din turned round, in his father’s arms, and said gravely: — “It is 
true that my name is Muhammad Din, Tahib, but I am not a budmash. I am a 
MAN!” 

From that day dated my acquaintance with Muhammad Din. Never again did 
he come into my dining-room, but on the neutral ground of the compound, we 
greeted each other with much state, though our conversation was confined to 
“Talaam, Tahib” from his side and “Salaam Muhammad Din” from mine. Daily 
on my return from office, the little white shirt, and the fat little body used to rise 
from the shade of the creeper-covered trellis where they had been hid; and daily 
I checked my horse here, that my salutation might not be slurred over or given 
unseemly. 

Muhammad Din never had any companions. He used to trot about the 
compound, in and out of the castor-oil bushes, on mysterious errands of his own. 
One day I stumbled upon some of his handiwork far down the ground. He had 
half buried the polo-ball in dust, and stuck six shrivelled old marigold flowers in 
a circle round it. Outside that circle again, was a rude square, traced out in bits of 
red brick alternating with fragments of broken china; the whole bounded by a 
little bank of dust. The bhistie from the well-curb put in a plea for the small 
architect, saying that it was only the play of a baby and did not much disfigure 
my garden. 

Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the child’s work then or 
later; but, that evening, a stroll through the garden brought me unawares full on 
it; so that I trampled, before I knew, marigold-heads, dust-bank, and fragments 
of broken soap-dish into confusion past all hope of mending. Next morning I 
came upon Muhammad Din crying softly to himself over the ruin I had wrought. 
Some one had cruelly told him that the Sahib was very angry with him for 
spoiling the garden, and had scattered his rubbish using bad language the while. 
Muhammad Din labored for an hour at effacing every trace of the dust-bank and 
pottery fragments, and it was with a tearful apologetic face that he said, “Talaam 
Tahib,” when I came home from the office. A hasty inquiry resulted in Imam Din 
informing Muhammad Din that by my singular favor he was permitted to disport 
himself as he pleased. Whereat the child took heart and fell to tracing the 
ground-plan of an edifice which was to eclipse the marigold-polo-ball creation. 

For some months, the chubby little eccentricity revolved in his humble orbit 
among the castor-oil bushes and in the dust; always fashioning magnificent 
palaces from stale flowers thrown away by the bearer, smooth water-worn 


pebbles, bits of broken glass, and feathers pulled, I fancy, from my fowls — 
always alone and always crooning to himself. 

A gayly-spotted sea-shell was dropped one day close to the last of his little 
buildings; and I looked that Muhammad Din should build something more than 
ordinarily splendid on the strength of it. Nor was I disappointed. He meditated 
for the better part of an hour, and his crooning rose to a jubilant song. Then he 
began tracing in dust. It would certainly be a wondrous palace, this one, for it 
was two yards long and a yard broad in ground-plan. But the palace was never 
completed. 

Next day there was no Muhammad Din at the head of the carriage-drive, and 
no “Talaam Tahib” to welcome my return. I had grown accustomed to the 
greeting, and its omission troubled me. Next day, Imam Din told me that the 
child was suffering slightly from fever and needed quinine. He got the medicine, 
and an English Doctor. 

“They have no stamina, these brats,” said the Doctor, as he left Imam Din’s 
quarters. 

A week later, though I would have given much to have avoided it, I met on the 
road to the Mussulman burying-ground Imam Din, accompanied by one other 
friend, carrying in his arms, wrapped in a white cloth, all that was left of little 
Muhammad Din. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF A LIKENESS. 


If your mirror be broken, look into still water; but have a care 
that you do not fall in. 


Hindu Proverb. 

Next to a requited attachment, one of the most convenient things that a young 
man can carry about with him at the beginning of his career, is an unrequited 
attachment. It makes him feel important and business-like, and blase, and 
cynical; and whenever he has a touch of liver, or suffers from want of exercise, 
he can mourn over his lost love, and be very happy in a tender, twilight fashion. 

Hannasyde’s affair of the heart had been a Godsend to him. It was four years 
old, and the girl had long since given up thinking of it. She had married and had 
many cares of her own. In the beginning, she had told Hannasyde that, “while 
she could never be anything more than a sister to him, she would always take the 
deepest interest in his welfare.” This startlingly new and original remark gave 
Hannasyde something to think over for two years; and his own vanity filled in 
the other twenty-four months. Hannasyde was quite different from Phil Garron, 
but, none the less, had several points in common with that far too lucky man. 

He kept his unrequited attachment by him as men keep a well-smoked pipe — 
for comfort’s sake, and because it had grown dear in the using. It brought him 
happily through the Simla season. Hannasyde was not lovely. There was a 
crudity in his manners, and a roughness in the way in which he helped a lady on 
to her horse, that did not attract the other sex to him. Even if he had cast about 
for their favor, which he did not. He kept his wounded heart all to himself for a 
while. 

Then trouble came to him. All who go to Simla, know the slope from the 
Telegraph to the Public Works Office. Hannasyde was loafing up the hill, one 
September morning between calling hours, when a ‘rickshaw came down in a 
hurry, and in the ‘rickshaw sat the living, breathing image of the girl who had 
made him so happily unhappy. Hannasyde leaned against the railing and gasped. 
He wanted to run downhill after the ‘rickshaw, but that was impossible; so he 
went forward with most of his blood in his temples. It was impossible, for many 
reasons, that the woman in the ‘rickshaw could be the girl he had known. She 
was, he discovered later, the wife of a man from Dindigul, or Coimbatore, or 
some out-of-the-way place, and she had come up to Simla early in the season for 
the good of her health. She was going back to Dindigul, or wherever it was, at 
the end of the season; and in all likelihood would never return to Simla again, 


her proper Hill-station being Ootacamund. That night, Hannasyde, raw and 
savage from the raking up of all old feelings, took counsel with himself for one 
measured hour. What he decided upon was this; and you must decide for 
yourself how much genuine affection for the old love, and how much a very 
natural inclination to go abroad and enjoy himself, affected the decision. Mrs. 
Landys-Haggert would never in all human likelihood cross his path again. So 
whatever he did didn’t much matter. She was marvellously like the girl who 
“took a deep interest” and the rest of the formula. All things considered, it would 
be pleasant to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Landys-Haggert, and for a little 
time — only a very little time — to make believe that he was with Alice Chisane 
again. Every one is more or less mad on one point. Hannasyde’s particular 
monomania was his old love, Alice Chisane. 

He made it his business to get introduced to Mrs. Haggert, and the 
introduction prospered. He also made it his business to see as much as he could 
of that lady. When a man is in earnest as to interviews, the facilities which Simla 
offers are startling. There are garden-parties, and tennis-parties, and picnics, and 
luncheons at Annandale, and rifle-matches, and dinners and balls; besides rides 
and walks, which are matters of private arrangement. Hannasyde had started 
with the intention of seeing a likeness, and he ended by doing much more. He 
wanted to be deceived, he meant to be deceived, and he deceived himself very 
thoroughly. Not only were the face and figure, the face and figure of Alice 
Chisane, but the voice and lower tones were exactly the same, and so were the 
turns of speech; and the little mannerisms, that every woman has, of gait and 
gesticulation, were absolutely and identically the same. The turn of the head was 
the same; the tired look in the eyes at the end of a long walk was the same; the 
sloop and wrench over the saddle to hold in a pulling horse was the same; and 
once, most marvellous of all, Mrs. Landys-Haggert singing to herself in the next 
room, while Hannasyde was waiting to take her for a ride, hummed, note for 
note, with a throaty quiver of the voice in the second line: — ”Poor Wandering 
One!” exactly as Alice Chisane had hummed it for Hannasyde in the dusk of an 
English drawing-room. In the actual woman herself — in the soul of her — there 
was not the least likeness; she and Alice Chisane being cast in different moulds. 
But all that Hannasyde wanted to know and see and think about, was this 
maddening and perplexing likeness of face and voice and manner. He was bent 
on making a fool of himself that way; and he was in no sort disappointed. 

Open and obvious devotion from any sort of man is always pleasant to any 
sort of woman; but Mrs. Landys-Haggert, being a woman of the world, could 
make nothing of Hannasyde’s admiration. 

He would take any amount of trouble — he was a selfish man habitually — to 


meet and forestall, if possible, her wishes. Anything she told him to do was law; 
and he was, there could be no doubting it, fond of her company so long as she 
talked to him, and kept on talking about trivialities. But when she launched into 
expression of her personal views and her wrongs, those small social differences 
that make the spice of Simla life, Hannasyde was neither pleased nor interested. 
He didn’t want to know anything about Mrs. Landys-Haggert, or her experiences 
in the past — she had travelled nearly all over the world, and could talk cleverly 
— he wanted the likeness of Alice Chisane before his eyes and her voice in his 
ears. Anything outside that, reminding him of another personality jarred, and he 
showed that it did. 

Under the new Post Office, one evening, Mrs. Landys-Haggert turned on him, 
and spoke her mind shortly and without warning. “Mr. Hannasyde,” said she, 
“will you be good enough to explain why you have appointed yourself my 
special cavalier servente? I don’t understand it. But I am perfectly certain, 
somehow or other, that you don’t care the least little bit in the world for ME.” 
This seems to support, by the way, the theory that no man can act or tell lies to a 
woman without being found out. Hannasyde was taken off his guard. His 
defence never was a strong one, because he was always thinking of himself, and 
he blurted out, before he knew what he was saying, this inexpedient answer: — 
”No more I do.” 

The queerness of the situation and the reply, made Mrs. Landys-Haggert 
laugh. Then it all came out; and at the end of Hannasyde’s lucid explanation, 
Mrs. Haggert said, with the least little touch of scorn in her voice: — ”So I’m to 
act as the lay-figure for you to hang the rags of your tattered affections on, am 
I?” 

Hannasyde didn’t see what answer was required, and he devoted himself 
generally and vaguely to the praise of Alice Chisane, which was unsatisfactory. 
Now it is to be thoroughly made clear that Mrs. Haggert had not the shadow of a 
ghost of an interest in Hannasyde. Only.... only no woman likes being made love 
through instead of to — specially on behalf of a musty divinity of four years’ 
standing. 

Hannasyde did not see that he had made any very particular exhibition of 
himself. He was glad to find a sympathetic soul in the arid wastes of Simla. 

When the season ended, Hannasyde went down to his own place and Mrs. 
Haggert to hers. “It was like making love to a ghost,” said Hannasyde to himself, 
“and it doesn’t matter; and now Pll get to my work.” But he found himself 
thinking steadily of the Haggert-Chisane ghost; and he could not be certain 
whether it was Haggert or Chisane that made up the greater part of the pretty 
phantom. 


He got understanding a month later. 

A peculiar point of this peculiar country is the way in which a heartless 
Government transfers men from one end of the Empire to the other. You can 
never be sure of getting rid of a friend or an enemy till he or she dies. There was 
a case once — but that’s another story. 

Haggert’s Department ordered him up from Dindigul to the Frontier at two 
days’ notice, and he went through, losing money at every step, from Dindigul to 
his station. He dropped Mrs. Haggert at Lucknow, to stay with some friends 
there, to take part in a big ball at the Chutter Munzil, and to come on when he 
had made the new home a little comfortable. Lucknow was Hannasyde’s station, 
and Mrs. Haggert stayed a week there. Hannasyde went to meet her. And the 
train came in, he discovered which he had been thinking of for the past month. 
The unwisdom of his conduct also struck him. The Lucknow week, with two 
dances, and an unlimited quantity of rides together, clinched matters; and 
Hannasyde found himself pacing this circle of thought: — He adored Alice 
Chisane — at least he HAD adored her. AND he admired Mrs. Landys-Haggert 
because she was like Alice Chisane. BUT Mrs. Landys-Haggert was not in the 
least like Alice Chisane, being a thousand times more adorable. NOW Alice 
Chisane was “the bride of another,” and so was Mrs. Landys-Haggert, and a 
good and honest wife too. THEREFORE, he, Hannasyde, was.... here he called 
himself several hard names, and wished that he had been wise in the beginning. 

Whether Mrs. Landys-Haggert saw what was going on in his mind, she alone 
knows. He seemed to take an unqualified interest in everything connected with 
herself, as distinguished from the Alice-Chisane likeness, and he said one or two 
things which, if Alice Chisane had been still betrothed to him, could scarcely 
have been excused, even on the grounds of the likeness. But Mrs. Haggert turned 
the remarks aside, and spent a long time in making Hannasyde see what a 
comfort and a pleasure she had been to him because of her strange resemblance 
to his old love. Hannasyde groaned in his saddle and said, “Yes, indeed,” and 
busied himself with preparations for her departure to the Frontier, feeling very 
small and miserable. 

The last day of her stay at Lucknow came, and Hannasyde saw her off at the 
Railway Station. She was very grateful for his kindness and the trouble he had 
taken, and smiled pleasantly and sympathetically as one who knew the Alice- 
Chisane reason of that kindness. And Hannasyde abused the coolies with the 
luggage, and hustled the people on the platform, and prayed that the roof might 
fall in and slay him. 

As the train went out slowly, Mrs. Landys-Haggert leaned out of the window 


to say goodbye: — ”On second thoughts au revoir, Mr. Hannasyde. I go Home in 
the Spring, and perhaps I may meet you in Town.” 

Hannasyde shook hands, and said very earnestly and adoringly: — ”I hope to 
Heaven I shall never see your face again!” 

And Mrs. Haggert understood. 


WRESSLEY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


I closed and drew for my love’s sake, 
That now is false to me, 

And I slew the Riever of Tarrant Moss, 
And set Dumeny free. 


And ever they give me praise and gold, 
And ever I moan my loss, 
For I struck the blow for my false love’s sake, 
And not for the men at the Moss. 


Tarrant Moss. 

One of the many curses of our life out here is the want of atmosphere in the 
painter’s sense. There are no half-tints worth noticing. Men stand out all crude 
and raw, with nothing to tone them down, and nothing to scale them against. 
They do their work, and grow to think that there is nothing but their work, and 
nothing like their work, and that they are the real pivots on which the 
administration turns. Here is an instance of this feeling. A half-caste clerk was 
ruling forms in a Pay Office. He said to me: — ”Do you know what would 
happen if I added or took away one single line on this sheet?” Then, with the air 
of a conspirator: — ”It would disorganize the whole of the Treasury payments 
throughout the whole of the Presidency Circle! Think of that?” 

If men had not this delusion as to the ultra-importance of their own particular 
employments, I suppose that they would sit down and kill themselves. But their 
weakness is wearisome, particularly when the listener knows that he himself 
commits exactly the same sin. 

Even the Secretariat believes that it does good when it asks an over-driven 
Executive Officer to take census of wheat-weevils through a district of five 
thousand square miles. 

There was a man once in the Foreign Office — a man who had grown middle- 
aged in the department, and was commonly said, by irreverent juniors, to be able 
to repeat Aitchison’s “Treaties and Sunnuds” backwards, in his sleep. What he 
did with his stored knowledge only the Secretary knew; and he, naturally, would 
not publish the news abroad. This man’s name was Wressley, and it was the 
Shibboleth, in those days, to say: — ”Wressley knows more about the Central 
Indian States than any living man.” If you did not say this, you were considered 
one of mean understanding. 


Now-a-days, the man who says that he knows the ravel of the inter-tribal 
complications across the Border is of more use; but in Wressley’s time, much 
attention was paid to the Central Indian States. They were called “foci” and 
“factors,” and all manner of imposing names. 

And here the curse of Anglo-Indian life fell heavily. When Wressley lifted up 
his voice, and spoke about such-and-such a succession to such-and-such a 
throne, the Foreign Office were silent, and Heads of Departments repeated the 
last two or three words of Wressley’s sentences, and tacked “yes, yes,” on them, 
and knew that they were “assisting the Empire to grapple with serious political 
contingencies.” In most big undertakings, one or two men do the work while the 
rest sit near and talk till the ripe decorations begin to fall. 

Wressley was the working-member of the Foreign Office firm, and, to keep 
him up to his duties when he showed signs of flagging, he was made much of by 
his superiors and told what a fine fellow he was. He did not require coaxing, 
because he was of tough build, but what he received confirmed him in the belief 
that there was no one quite so absolutely and imperatively necessary to the 
stability of India as Wressley of the Foreign Office. There might be other good 
men, but the known, honored and trusted man among men was Wressley of the 
Foreign Office. We had a Viceroy in those days who knew exactly when to 
“gentle” a fractious big man and to hearten up a collar-galled little one, and so 
keep all his team level. He conveyed to Wressley the impression which I have 
just set down; and even tough men are apt to be disorganized by a Viceroy’s 
praise. There was a case once — but that is another story. 

All India knew Wressley’s name and office — it was in Thacker and Spink’s 
Directory — but who he was personally, or what he did, or what his special 
merits were, not fifty men knew or cared. His work filled all his time, and he 
found no leisure to cultivate acquaintances beyond those of dead Rajput chiefs 
with Ahir blots in their ‘scutcheons. Wressley would have made a very good 
Clerk in the Herald’s College had he not been a Bengal Civilian. 

Upon a day, between office and office, great trouble came to Wressley — 
overwhelmed him, knocked him down, and left him gasping as though he had 
been a little school-boy. Without reason, against prudence, and at a moment’s 
notice, he fell in love with a frivolous, golden-haired girl who used to tear about 
Simla Mall on a high, rough waler, with a blue velvet jockey-cap crammed over 
her eyes. Her name was Venner — Tillie Venner — and she was delightful. She 
took Wressley’s heart at a hand-gallop, and Wressley found that it was not good 
for man to live alone; even with half the Foreign Office Records in his presses. 

Then Simla laughed, for Wressley in love was slightly ridiculous. He did his 
best to interest the girl in himself — that is to say, his work — and she, after the 


manner of women, did her best to appear interested in what, behind his back, she 
called “Mr. Wressley’s Wajahs”; for she lisped very prettily. She did not 
understand one little thing about them, but she acted as if she did. Men have 
married on that sort of error before now. 

Providence, however, had care of Wressley. He was immensely struck with 
Miss Venner’s intelligence. He would have been more impressed had he heard 
her private and confidential accounts of his calls. He held peculiar notions as to 
the wooing of girls. He said that the best work of a man’s career should be laid 
reverently at their feet. Ruskin writes something like this somewhere, I think; but 
in ordinary life a few kisses are better and save time. 

About a month after he had lost his heart to Miss Venner, and had been doing 
his work vilely in consequence, the first idea of his “Native Rule in Central 
India” struck Wressley and filled him with joy. It was, as he sketched it, a great 
thing — the work of his life — a really comprehensive survey of a most 
fascinating subject — to be written with all the special and laboriously acquired 
knowledge of Wressley of the Foreign Office — a gift fit for an Empress. 

He told Miss Venner that he was going to take leave, and hoped, on his return, 
to bring her a present worthy of her acceptance. Would she wait? Certainly she 
would. Wressley drew seventeen hundred rupees a month. She would wait a year 
for that. Her mamma would help her to wait. 

So Wressley took one year’s leave and all the available documents, about a 
truck-load, that he could lay hands on, and went down to Central India with his 
notion hot in his head. He began his book in the land he was writing of. Too 
much official correspondence had made him a frigid workman, and he must have 
guessed that he needed the white light of local color on his palette. This is a 
dangerous paint for amateurs to play with. 

Heavens, how that man worked! He caught his Rajahs, analyzed his Rajahs, 
and traced them up into the mists of Time and beyond, with their queens and 
their concubines. He dated and cross-dated, pedigreed and triple-pedigreed, 
compared, noted, connoted, wove, strung, sorted, selected, inferred, calendared 
and counter-calendared for ten hours a day. And, because this sudden and new 
light of Love was upon him, he turned those dry bones of history and dirty 
records of misdeeds into things to weep or to laugh over as he pleased. His heart 
and soul were at the end of his pen, and they got into the link. He was dowered 
with sympathy, insight, humor and style for two hundred and thirty days and 
nights; and his book was a Book. He had his vast special knowledge with him, 
so to speak; but the spirit, the woven-in human Touch, the poetry and the power 
of the output, were beyond all special knowledge. But I doubt whether he knew 
the gift that was in him then, and thus he may have lost some happiness. He was 


toiling for Tillie Venner, not for himself. Men often do their best work blind, for 
some one else’s sake. 

Also, though this has nothing to do with the story, in India where every one 
knows every one else, you can watch men being driven, by the women who 
govern them, out of the rank-and-file and sent to take up points alone. A good 
man once started, goes forward; but an average man, so soon as the woman loses 
interest in his success as a tribute to her power, comes back to the battalion and 
is no more heard of. 

Wressley bore the first copy of his book to Simla and, blushing and 
stammering, presented it to Miss Venner. She read a little of it. I give her review 
verbatim: — ”Oh, your book? It’s all about those how-wid Wajahs. I didn’t 
understand it.” 


Wressley of the Foreign Office was broken, smashed, — I am not 
exaggerating — by this one frivolous little girl. All that he could say feebly was: 
— ” But, but it’s my magnum opus! The work of my life.” Miss Venner did not 
know what magnum opus meant; but she knew that Captain Kerrington had won 
three races at the last Gymkhana. Wressley didn’t press her to wait for him any 
longer. He had sense enough for that. 

Then came the reaction after the year’s strain, and Wressley went back to the 
Foreign Office and his “Wajahs,” a compiling, gazetteering, report-writing hack, 
who would have been dear at three hundred rupees a month. He abided by Miss 
Venner’s review. Which proves that the inspiration in the book was purely 
temporary and unconnected with himself. Nevertheless, he had no right to sink, 
in a hill-tarn, five packing-cases, brought up at enormous expense from Bombay, 
of the best book of Indian history ever written. 

When he sold off before retiring, some years later, I was turning over his 
shelves, and came across the only existing copy of “Native Rule in Central 
India” — the copy that Miss Venner could not understand. I read it, sitting on his 
mule-trucks, as long as the light lasted, and offered him his own price for it. He 
looked over my shoulder for a few pages and said to himself drearily: — ”Now, 
how in the world did I come to write such damned good stuff as that?” Then to 
me: — ”Take it and keep it. Write one of your penny-farthing yarns about its 
birth. Perhaps — perhaps — the whole business may have been ordained to that 
end.” 

Which, knowing what Wressley of the Foreign Office was once, struck me as 
about the bitterest thing that I had ever heard a man say of his own work. 


BY WORD OF MOUTH. 


Not though you die to-night, O Sweet, and wail, 
A spectre at my door, 

Shall mortal Fear make Love immortal fail — 
I shall but love you more, 

Who from Death’s house returning, give me still 
One moment’s comfort in my matchless ill. 


Shadow Houses. 

This tale may be explained by those who know how souls are made, and 
where the bounds of the Possible are put down. I have lived long enough in this 
country to know that it is best to know nothing, and can only write the story as it 
happened. 

Dumoise was our Civil Surgeon at Meridki, and we called him “Dormouse,” 
because he was a round little, sleepy little man. He was a good Doctor and never 
quarrelled with any one, not even with our Deputy Commissioner, who had the 
manners of a bargee and the tact of a horse. He married a girl as round and as 
sleepy-looking as himself. She was a Miss Hillardyce, daughter of “Squash” 
Hillardyce of the Berars, who married his Chief’s daughter by mistake. But that 
is another story. 

A honeymoon in India is seldom more than a week long; but there is nothing 
to hinder a couple from extending it over two or three years. This is a delightful 
country for married folk who are wrapped up in one another. They can live 
absolutely alone and without interruption — just as the Dormice did. These two 
little people retired from the world after their marriage, and were very happy. 
They were forced, of course, to give occasional dinners, but they made no 
friends hereby, and the Station went its own way and forgot them; only saying, 
occasionally, that Dormouse was the best of good fellows, though dull. A Civil 
Surgeon who never quarrels is a rarity, appreciated as such. 

Few people can afford to play Robinson Crusoe anywhere — least of all in 
India, where we are few in the land, and very much dependent on each other’s 
kind offices. Dumoise was wrong in shutting himself from the world for a year, 
and he discovered his mistake when an epidemic of typhoid broke out in the 
Station in the heart of the cold weather, and his wife went down. He was a shy 
little man, and five days were wasted before he realized that Mrs. Dumoise was 
burning with something worse than simple fever, and three days more passed 
before he ventured to call on Mrs. Shute, the Engineer’s wife, and timidly speak 


about his trouble. Nearly every household in India knows that Doctors are very 
helpless in typhoid. The battle must be fought out between Death and the 
Nurses, minute by minute and degree by degree. Mrs. Shute almost boxed 
Dumoise’s ears for what she called his “criminal delay,” and went off at once to 
look after the poor girl. We had seven cases of typhoid in the Station that winter 
and, as the average of death is about one in every five cases, we felt certain that 
we should have to lose somebody. But all did their best. The women sat up 
nursing the women, and the men turned to and tended the bachelors who were 
down, and we wrestled with those typhoid cases for fifty-six days, and brought 
them through the Valley of the Shadow in triumph. But, just when we thought all 
was over, and were going to give a dance to celebrate the victory, little Mrs. 
Dumoise got a relapse and died in a week and the Station went to the funeral. 
Dumoise broke down utterly at the brink of the grave, and had to be taken away. 

After the death, Dumoise crept into his own house and refused to be 
comforted. He did his duties perfectly, but we all felt that he should go on leave, 
and the other men of his own Service told him so. Dumoise was very thankful 
for the suggestion — he was thankful for anything in those days — and went to 
Chini on a walking-tour. Chini is some twenty marches from Simla, in the heart 
of the Hills, and the scenery is good if you are in trouble. You pass through big, 
still deodar-forests, and under big, still cliffs, and over big, still grass-downs 
swelling like a woman’s breasts; and the wind across the grass, and the rain 
among the deodars says: — ”Hush — hush — hush.” So little Dumoise was 
packed off to Chini, to wear down his grief with a full-plate camera, and a rifle. 
He took also a useless bearer, because the man had been his wife’s favorite 
servant. He was idle and a thief, but Dumoise trusted everything to him. 

On his way back from Chini, Dumoise turned aside to Bagi, through the 
Forest Reserve which is on the spur of Mount Huttoo. Some men who have 
travelled more than a little say that the march from Kotegarh to Bagi is one of 
the finest in creation. It runs through dark wet forest, and ends suddenly in bleak, 
nipped hill-side and black rocks. Bagi dak-bungalow is open to all the winds and 
is bitterly cold. Few people go to Bagi. Perhaps that was the reason why 
Dumoise went there. He halted at seven in the evening, and his bearer went 
down the hill-side to the village to engage coolies for the next day’s march. The 
sun had set, and the night-winds were beginning to croon among the rocks. 
Dumoise leaned on the railing of the verandah, waiting for his bearer to return. 
The man came back almost immediately after he had disappeared, and at such a 
rate that Dumoise fancied he must have crossed a bear. He was running as hard 
as he could up the face of the hill. 

But there was no bear to account for his terror. He raced to the verandah and 


fell down, the blood spurting from his nose and his face iron-gray. Then he 
gurgled: — ”I have seen the Memsahib! I have seen the Memsahib!” 

“Where?” said Dumoise. 

“Down there, walking on the road to the village. She was in a blue dress, and 
she lifted the veil of her bonnet and said: — ’Ram Dass, give my salaams to the 
Sahib, and tell him that I shall meet him next month at Nuddea.’ Then I ran 
away, because I was afraid.” 

What Dumoise said or did I do not know. Ram Dass declares that he said 
nothing, but walked up and down the verandah all the cold night, waiting for the 
Memsahib to come up the hill and stretching out his arms into the dark like a 
madman. But no Memsahib came, and, next day, he went on to Simla cross- 
questioning the bearer every hour. 

Ram Dass could only say that he had met Mrs. Dumoise and that she had 
lifted up her veil and given him the message which he had faithfully repeated to 
Dumoise. To this statement Ram Dass adhered. He did not know where Nuddea 
was, had no friends at Nuddea, and would most certainly never go to Nuddea; 
even though his pay were doubled. 

Nuddea is in Bengal, and has nothing whatever to do with a doctor serving in 
the Punjab. It must be more than twelve hundred miles from Meridki. 

Dumoise went through Simla without halting, and returned to Meridki there to 
take over charge from the man who had been officiating for him during his tour. 
There were some Dispensary accounts to be explained, and some recent orders 
of the Surgeon-General to be noted, and, altogether, the taking-over was a full 
day’s work. In the evening, Dumoise told his locum tenens, who was an old 
friend of his bachelor days, what had happened at Bagi; and the man said that 
Ram Dass might as well have chosen Tuticorin while he was about it. 

At that moment a telegraph-peon came in with a telegram from Simla, 
ordering Dumoise not to take over charge at Meridki, but to go at once to 
Nuddea on special duty. There was a nasty outbreak of cholera at Nuddea, and 
the Bengal Government, being shorthanded, as usual, had borrowed a Surgeon 
from the Punjab. 

Dumoise threw the telegram across the table and said: — ” Well?” 

The other Doctor said nothing. It was all that he could say. 

Then he remembered that Dumoise had passed through Simla on his way from 
Bagi; and thus might, possibly, have heard the first news of the impending 
transfer. 

He tried to put the question, and the implied suspicion into words, but 
Dumoise stopped him with: — ”If I had desired THAT, I should never have 
come back from Chini. I was shooting there. I wish to live, for I have things to 


do.... but I shall not be sorry.” 

The other man bowed his head, and helped, in the twilight, to pack up 
Dumoise’s just opened trunks. Ram Dass entered with the lamps. 

“Where is the Sahib going?” he asked. 

“To Nuddea,” said Dumoise, softly. 

Ram Dass clawed Dumoise’s knees and boots and begged him not to go. Ram 
Dass wept and howled till he was turned out of the room. Then he wrapped up 
all his belongings and came back to ask for a character. He was not going to 
Nuddea to see his Sahib die, and, perhaps to die himself. 

So Dumoise gave the man his wages and went down to Nuddea alone; the 
other Doctor bidding him good-bye as one under sentence of death. 

Eleven days later, he had joined his Memsahib; and the Bengal Government 
had to borrow a fresh Doctor to cope with that epidemic at Nuddea. The first 
importation lay dead in Chooadanga Dak-Bungalow. 


TO BE HELD FOR REFERENCE. 


By the hoof of the Wild Goat up-tossed 

From the Cliff where She lay in the Sun, 
Fell the Stone 

To the Tarn where the daylight is lost; 

So She fell from the light of the Sun, 
And alone. 


Now the fall was ordained from the first, 
With the Goat and the Cliff and the Tarn, 
But the Stone 
Knows only Her life is accursed, 
As She sinks in the depths of the Tarn, 
And alone. 


Oh, Thou who has builded the world 

Oh, Thou who hast lighted the Sun! 

Oh, Thou who hast darkened the Tarn! 
Judge Thou 

The Sin of the Stone that was hurled 

By the Goat from the light of the Sun, 

As She sinks in the mire of the Tarn, 
Even now — even now — even now! 


From the Unpublished Papers of McIntosh Jellaludin. 
“Say, is it dawn, is it dusk in thy Bower, 
Thou whom I long for, who longest for me? 
Oh be it night — be it — ” 


Here he fell over a little camel-colt that was sleeping in the Serai where the 
horse-traders and the best of the blackguards from Central Asia live; and, 
because he was very drunk indeed and the night was dark, he could not rise 
again till I helped him. That was the beginning of my acquaintance with 
McIntosh Jellaludin. When a loafer, and drunk, sings The Song of the Bower, he 
must be worth cultivating. He got off the camel’s back and said, rather thickly: 
— ”I — I — Pm a bit screwed, but a dip in Loggerhead will put me right again; 
and I say, have you spoken to Symonds about the mare’s knees?” 

Now Loggerhead was six thousand weary miles away from us, close to 
Mesopotamia, where you mustn’t fish and poaching is impossible, and Charley 
Symonds’ stable a half mile further across the paddocks. It was strange to hear 
all the old names, on a May night, among the horses and camels of the Sultan 
Caravanserai. Then the man seemed to remember himself and sober down at the 
same time. He leaned against the camel and pointed to a corner of the Serai 
where a lamp was burning: — 

“T live there,” said he, “and I should be extremely obliged if you would be 
good enough to help my mutinous feet thither; for I am more than usually drunk 
— most — most phenomenally tight. But not in respect to my head. ‘My brain 
cries out against? — how does it go? But my head rides on the — rolls on the 


dung-hill I should have said, and controls the qualm.” 

I helped him through the gangs of tethered horses and he collapsed on the 
edge of the verandah in front of the line of native quarters. 

“Thanks — a thousand thanks! O Moon and little, little Stars! To think that a 
man should so shamelessly.... Infamous liquor, too. Ovid in exile drank no 
worse. Better. It was frozen. Alas! I had no ice. Good-night. I would introduce 
you to my wife were I sober — or she civilized.” 

A native woman came out of the darkness of the room, and began calling the 
man names; so I went away. He was the most interesting loafer that I had the 
pleasure of knowing for a long time; and later on, he became a friend of mine. 
He was a tall, well-built, fair man fearfully shaken with drink, and he looked 
nearer fifty than the thirty-five which, he said, was his real age. When a man 
begins to sink in India, and is not sent Home by his friends as soon as may be, he 
falls very low from a respectable point of view. By the time that he changes his 
creed, as did McIntosh, he is past redemption. 

In most big cities, natives will tell you of two or three Sahibs, generally low- 
caste, who have turned Hindu or Mussulman, and who live more or less as such. 
But it is not often that you can get to know them. As McIntosh himself used to 
say: — ”If I change my religion for my stomach’s sake, I do not seek to become 
a martyr to missionaries, nor am I anxious for notoriety.” 

At the outset of acquaintance McIntosh warned me. “Remember this. I am not 
an object for charity. I require neither your money, your food, nor your cast-off 
raiment. I am that rare animal, a self-supporting drunkard. If you choose, I will 
smoke with you, for the tobacco of the bazars does not, I admit, suit my palate; 
and I will borrow any books which you may not specially value. It is more than 
likely that I shall sell them for bottles of excessively filthy country-liquors. In 
return, you shall share such hospitality as my house affords. Here is a charpoy on 
which two can sit, and it is possible that there may, from time to time, be food in 
that platter. Drink, unfortunately, you will find on the premises at any hour: and 
thus I make you welcome to all my poor establishments.” 

I was admitted to the McIntosh household — I and my good tobacco. But 
nothing else. Unluckily, one cannot visit a loafer in the Serai by day. Friends 
buying horses would not understand it. Consequently, I was obliged to see 
McIntosh after dark. He laughed at this, and said simply: — ”You are perfectly 
right. When I enjoyed a position in society, rather higher than yours, I should 
have done exactly the same thing, Good Heavens! I was once” — he spoke as 
though he had fallen from the Command of a Regiment — ”an Oxford Man!” 
This accounted for the reference to Charley Symonds’ stable. 

“You,” said McIntosh, slowly, “have not had that advantage; but, to outward 


appearance, you do not seem possessed of a craving for strong drinks. On the 
whole, I fancy that you are the luckier of the two. Yet I am not certain. You are 
— forgive my saying so even while I am smoking your excellent tobacco — 
painfully ignorant of many things.” 

We were sitting together on the edge of his bedstead, for he owned no chairs, 
watching the horses being watered for the night, while the native woman was 
preparing dinner. I did not like being patronized by a loafer, but I was his guest 
for the time being, though he owned only one very torn alpaca-coat and a pair of 
trousers made out of gunny-bags. He took the pipe out of his mouth, and went on 
judicially: — ”All things considered, I doubt whether you are the luckier. I do 
not refer to your extremely limited classical attainments, or your excruciating 
quantities, but to your gross ignorance of matters more immediately under your 
notice. That for instance.” — He pointed to a woman cleaning a samovar near 
the well in the centre of the Serai. She was flicking the water out of the spout in 
regular cadenced jerks. 

“There are ways and ways of cleaning samovars. If you knew why she was 
doing her work in that particular fashion, you would know what the Spanish 
Monk meant when he said — 

‘T the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp — 
In three sips the Aryan frustrate, 
While he drains his at one gulp. — ’ 

and many other things which now are hidden from your eyes. However, Mrs. 
McIntosh has prepared dinner. Let us come and eat after the fashion of the 
people of the country — of whom, by the way, you know nothing.” 

The native woman dipped her hand in the dish with us. This was wrong. The 
wife should always wait until the husband has eaten. McIntosh Jellaludin 
apologized, saying: — 

“Tt is an English prejudice which I have not been able to overcome; and she 
loves me. Why, I have never been able to understand. I fore-gathered with her at 
Jullundur, three years ago, and she has remained with me ever since. I believe 
her to be moral, and know her to be skilled in cookery.” 

He patted the woman’s head as he spoke, and she cooed softly. She was not 
pretty to look at. 

McIntosh never told me what position he had held before his fall. He was, 
when sober, a scholar and a gentleman. When drunk, he was rather more of the 
first than the second. He used to get drunk about once a week for two days. On 
those occasions the native woman tended him while he raved in all tongues 
except his own. One day, indeed, he began reciting Atalanta in Calydon, and 


went through it to the end, beating time to the swing of the verse with a 
bedstead-leg. But he did most of his ravings in Greek or German. The man’s 
mind was a perfect rag-bag of useless things. Once, when he was beginning to 
get sober, he told me that I was the only rational being in the Inferno into which 
he had descended — a Virgil in the Shades, he said — and that, in return for my 
tobacco, he would, before he died, give me the materials of a new Inferno that 
should make me greater than Dante. Then he fell asleep on a horse-blanket and 
woke up quite calm. 

“Man,” said he, “when you have reached the uttermost depths of degradation, 
little incidents which would vex a higher life, are to you of no consequence. Last 
night, my soul was among the gods; but I make no doubt that my bestial body 
was writhing down here in the garbage.” 

“You were abominably drunk if that’s what you mean,” I said. 

“I WAS drunk — filthy drunk. I who am the son of a man with whom you 
have no concern — I who was once Fellow of a College whose buttery-hatch 
you have not seen. I was loathsomely drunk. But consider how lightly I am 
touched. It is nothing to me. Less than nothing; for I do not even feel the 
headache which should be my portion. Now, in a higher life, how ghastly would 
have been my punishment, how bitter my repentance! Believe me, my friend 
with the neglected education, the highest is as the lowest — always supposing 
each degree extreme.” 

He turned round on the blanket, put his head between his fists and continued: 

“On the Soul which I have lost and on the Conscience which I have killed, I 
tell you that I CANNOT feel! I am as the gods, knowing good and evil, but 
untouched by either. Is this enviable or is it not?” 

When a man has lost the warning of “next morning’s head,” he must be in a 
bad state, I answered, looking at McIntosh on the blanket, with his hair over his 
eyes and his lips blue-white, that I did not think the insensibility good enough. 

“For pity’s sake, don’t say that! I tell you, it IS good and most enviable. Think 
of my consolations!” 

“Have you so many, then, McIntosh?” 

“Certainly; your attempts at sarcasm which is essentially the weapon of a 
cultured man, are crude. First, my attainments, my classical and literary 
knowledge, blurred, perhaps, by immoderate drinking — which reminds me that 
before my soul went to the Gods last night, I sold the Pickering Horace you so 
kindly lent me. Ditta Mull the Clothesman has it. It fetched ten annas, and may 
be redeemed for a rupee — but still infinitely superior to yours. Secondly, the 
abiding affection of Mrs. McIntosh, best of wives. Thirdly, a monument, more 


enduring than brass, which I have built up in the seven years of my degradation.” 

He stopped here, and crawled across the room for a drink of water. He was 
very shaky and sick. 

He referred several times to his “treasure” — some great possession that he 
owned — but I held this to be the raving of drink. He was as poor and as proud 
as he could be. His manner was not pleasant, but he knew enough about the 
natives, among whom seven years of his life had been spent, to make his 
acquaintance worth having. He used actually to laugh at Strickland as an 
ignorant man — ”ignorant West and East” — he said. His boast was, first, that 
he was an Oxford Man of rare and shining parts, which may or may not have 
been true — I did not know enough to check his statements — and, secondly, 
that he “had his hand on the pulse of native life” — which was a fact. As an 
Oxford man, he struck me as a prig: he was always throwing his education 
about. As a Mahommedan faquir — as McIntosh Jellaludin — he was all that I 
wanted for my own ends. He smoked several pounds of my tobacco, and taught 
me several ounces of things worth knowing; but he would never accept any gifts, 
not even when the cold weather came, and gripped the poor thin chest under the 
poor thin alpaca-coat. He grew very angry, and said that I had insulted him, and 
that he was not going into hospital. He had lived like a beast and he would die 
rationally, like a man. 

As a matter of fact, he died of pneumonia; and on the night of his death sent 
over a grubby note asking me to come and help him to die. 

The native woman was weeping by the side of the bed. McIntosh, wrapped in 
a cotton cloth, was too weak to resent a fur coat being thrown over him. He was 
very active as far as his mind was concerned, and his eyes were blazing. When 
he had abused the Doctor who came with me so foully that the indignant old 
fellow left, he cursed me for a few minutes and calmed down. 

Then he told his wife to fetch out “The Book” from a hole in the wall. She 
brought out a big bundle, wrapped in the tail of a petticoat, of old sheets of 
miscellaneous note-paper, all numbered and covered with fine cramped writing. 
McIntosh ploughed his hand through the rubbish and stirred it up lovingly. 

“This,” he said, “is my work — the Book of McIntosh Jellaludin, showing 
what he saw and how he lived, and what befell him and others; being also an 
account of the life and sins and death of Mother Maturin. What Mirza Murad Ali 
Beg’s book is to all other books on native life, will my work be to Mirza Murad 
Ali Beg’s!” 

This, as will be conceded by any one who knows Mirza Ali Beg’s book, was a 
sweeping statement. The papers did not look specially valuable; but McIntosh 
handled them as if they were currency-notes. Then he said slowly: — ”In despite 


the many weaknesses of your education, you have been good to me. I will speak 
of your tobacco when I reach the Gods. I owe you much thanks for many 
kindnesses. But I abominate indebtedness. For this reason I bequeath to you now 
the monument more enduring than brass — my one book — rude and imperfect 
in parts, but oh, how rare in others! I wonder if you will understand it. It is a gift 
more honorable than... Bah! where is my brain rambling to? You will mutilate it 
horribly. You will knock out the gems you call ‘Latin quotations,’ you Philistine, 
and you will butcher the style to carve into your own jerky jargon; but you 
cannot destroy the whole of it. I bequeath it to you. Ethel... My brain again!... 
Mrs. McIntosh, bear witness that I give the sahib all these papers. They would be 
of no use to you, Heart of my heart; and I lay it upon you,” he turned to me here, 
“that you do not let my book die in its present form. It is yours unconditionally 
— the story of McIntosh Jellaludin, which is NOT the story of McIntosh 
Jellaludin, but of a greater man than he, and of a far greater woman. Listen now! 
I am neither mad nor drunk! That book will make you famous.” 

I said, “thank you,” as the native woman put the bundle into my arms. 

“My only baby!” said McIntosh with a smile. He was sinking fast, but he 
continued to talk as long as breath remained. I waited for the end: knowing that, 
in six cases out of ten the dying man calls for his mother. He turned on his side 
and said: — 

“Say how it came into your possession. No one will believe you, but my 
name, at least, will live. You will treat it brutally, I know you will. Some of it 
must go; the public are fools and prudish fools. I was their servant once. But do 
your mangling gently — very gently. It is a great work, and I have paid for it in 
seven years’ damnation.” 

His voice stopped for ten or twelve breaths, and then he began mumbling a 
prayer of some kind in Greek. The native woman cried very bitterly. Lastly, he 
rose in bed and said, as loudly as slowly: — ”Not guilty, my Lord!” 

Then he fell back, and the stupor held him till he died. The native woman ran 
into the Serai among the horses and screamed and beat her breasts; for she had 
loved him. 

Perhaps his last sentence in life told what McIntosh had once gone through; 
but, saving the big bundle of old sheets in the cloth, there was nothing in his 
room to say who or what he had been. 

The papers were in a hopeless muddle. 

Strickland helped me to sort them, and he said that the writer was either an 
extreme liar or a most wonderful person. He thought the former. One of these 
days, you may be able to judge for yourself. The bundle needed much 
expurgation and was full of Greek nonsense, at the head of the chapters, which 


has all been cut out. 

If the things are ever published some one may perhaps remember this story, 
now printed as a safeguard to prove that McIntosh Jellaludin and not I myself 
wrote the Book of Mother Maturin. 

I don’t want the Giant’s Robe to come true in my case. 


SOLDIERS THREE AND OTHER STORIES 
—— 


This 1899 collection of short stories concerns the soldiers Learoyd, Mulvaney 
and Ortheris, who had also appeared previously in the collection Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 
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THE GOD FROM THE MACHINE 


Hit a man an’ help a woman, an’ ye can’t be far wrong anyways. — Maxims of 
Private Mulvaney. 

The Inexpressibles gave a ball. They borrowed a seven-pounder from the 
Gunners, and wreathed it with laurels, and made the dancing-floor plate-glass, 
and provided a supper, the like of which had never been eaten before, and set 
two sentries at the door of the room to hold the trays of programme-cards. My 
friend, Private Mulvaney, was one of the sentries, because he was the tallest man 
in the regiment. When the dance was fairly started the sentries were released, 
and Private Mulvaney went to curry favour with the Mess Sergeant in charge of 
the supper. Whether the Mess Sergeant gave or Mulvaney took, I cannot say. All 
that I am certain of is that, at supper-time, I found Mulvaney with Private 
Ortheris, two-thirds of a ham, a loaf of bread, half a pate-de-foie-gras, and two 
magnums of champagne, sitting on the roof of my carriage. As I came up I heard 
him saying — 

‘Praise be a danst doesn’t come as often as Ord’ly-room, or, by this an’ that, 
Orth’ris, me son, I wud be the dishgrace av the rig’mint instid av the brightest 
jool in uts crown.’ 

‘Hand the Colonel’s pet noosance,’ said Ortheris. ‘But wot makes you curse 
your rations? This ‘ere fizzy stuff’s good enough.’ 

‘Stuff, ye oncivilised pagin! ‘Tis champagne we’re dhrinkin’ now. ‘Tisn’t that 
I am set ag’in. ‘Tis this quare stuff wid the little bits av black leather in it. I 
misdoubt I will be distressin’ly sick wid it in the mornin’. Fwhat is ut?’ 

‘Goose liver,’ I said, climbing on the top of the carriage, for I knew that it was 
better to sit out with Mulvaney than to dance many dances. 

‘Goose liver is ut?’ said Mulvaney. ‘Faith, I’m thinkin’ thim that makes it wud 
do betther to cut up the Colonel. He carries a power av liver undher his right 
arrum whin the days are warm an’ the nights chill. He wud give thim tons an’ 
tons av liver. ‘Tis he sez so. “I’m all liver to-day,” sez he; an’ wid that he ordhers 
me ten days C. B. for as moild a dhrink as iver a good sodger tuk betune his 
teeth.’ 

‘That was when ‘e wanted for to wash ‘isself in the Fort Ditch,’ Ortheris 
explained. ‘Said there was too much beer in the Barrack water-butts for a God- 
fearing man. You was lucky in gettin’ orf with wot you did, Mulvaney.’ 

‘Say you so? Now I’m pershuaded I was cruel hard trated, seein’ fwhat I’ve 
done for the likes av him in the days whin my eyes were wider opin than they 
are now. Man alive, for the Colonel to whip me on the peg in that way! Me that 


have saved the repitation av a ten times better man than him! ‘Twas ne-farious 
— an’ that manes a power av evil!’ 

‘Never mind the nefariousness,’ I said. ‘Whose reputation did you save?’ 

‘More’s the pity, ‘twasn’t my own, but I tuk more trouble wid ut than av ut 
was. “Twas just my way, messin’ wid fwhat was no business av mine. Hear 
now!’ He settled himself at ease on the top of the carriage. ‘TIl tell you all about 
ut. Av coorse I will name no names, for there’s wan that’s an orf’cer’s lady now, 
that was in ut, and no more will I name places, for a man is thracked by a place.’ 

‘Eyah!’ said Ortheris lazily, ‘but this is a mixed story wot’s comin’.’ 

‘Wanst upon a time, as the childer-books say, I was a recruity.’ 

“Was you though?’ said Ortheris; ‘now that’s extry-ordinary!’ 

‘Orth’ris,’ said Mulvaney, ‘av you opin thim lips av yours again, I will, savin’ 
your presince, Sorr, take you by the slack av your trousers an’ heave you.’ 

‘T’m mum,’ said Ortheris. ‘Wot ‘appened when you was a recruity?’ 

‘I was a betther recruity than you iver was or will be, but that’s neither here 
nor there. Thin I became a man, an’ the divil of a man I was fifteen years ago. 
They called me Buck Mulvaney in thim days, an’, begad, I tuk a woman’s eye. I 
did that! Ortheris, ye scrub, fwhat are ye sniggerin’ at? Do you misdoubt me?’ 

‘Devil a doubt!’ said Ortheris; ‘but I’ve ‘eard summat like that before!’ 

Mulvaney dismissed the impertinence with a lofty wave of his hand and 
continued — 

‘An’ the orf’cers av the rig’mint I was in in thim days was orf’cers — gran’ 
men, wid a manner on ‘em, an’ a way wid ‘em such as is not made these days — 
all but wan — wan o’ the capt’ns. A bad dhrill, a wake voice, an’ a limp leg — 
thim three things are the signs av a bad man. You bear that in your mind, 
Orth’ris, me son. 

‘An’ the Colonel av the rig’mint had a daughter — wan av thim lamblike, 
bleatin’, pick-me-up-an’-carry-me-or-I’ll-die gurls such as was made for the 
natural prey av men like the Capt’n, who was iverlastin’ payin’ coort to her, 
though the Colonel he said time an’ over, “Kape out av the brute’s way, my 
dear.” But he niver had the heart for to send her away from the throuble, bein’ as 
he was a widower, an’ she their wan child.’ 

‘Stop a minute, Mulvaney,’ said I; ‘how in the world did you come to know 
these things?’ 

‘How did I come?’ said Mulvaney, with a scornful grunt; ‘bekase I’m turned 
durin’ the Quane’s pleasure to a lump av wood, lookin’ out straight forninst me, 
wid a — a — candelabbrum in my hand, for you to pick your cards out av, must 
I not see nor feel? Av coorse I du! Up my back, an’ in my boots, an’ in the short 
hair av the neck — that’s where I kape my eyes whin I’m on duty an’ the reg’ lar 


wans are fixed. Know! Take my word for it, Sorr, ivrything an’ a great dale more 
is known in a rig’mint; or fwhat wud be the use av a Mess Sargint, or a Sargint’s 
wife doin’ wet-nurse to the Major’s baby? To reshume. He was a bad dhrill was 
this Capt’n — a rotten bad dhrill — an’ whin first I ran me eye over him, I sez to 
myself: “My Militia bantam!” I sez, “My cock av a Gosport dunghill” — ’twas 
from Portsmouth he came to us — ”there’s combs to be cut,” sez I, “an’ by the 
grace av God,’tis Terence Mulvaney will cut thim.” 

‘So he wint menowderin’, and minanderin’, an’ blandandherin’ roun’ an’ about 
the Colonel’s daughter, an’ she, poor innocint, lookin’ at him like a Comm’ssariat 
bullock looks at the Comp’ny cook. He’d a dhirty little scrub av a black 
moustache, an’ he twisted an’ turned ivry wurrd he used as av he found ut too 
sweet for to spit out. Eyah! He was a tricky man an’ a liar by natur’. Some are 
born so. He was wan. I knew he was over his belt in money borrowed from 
natives; besides a lot av other matthers which, in regard for your presince, Sorr, I 
will oblitherate. A little av fwhat I knew, the Colonel knew, for he wud have 
none av him, an’ that, I’m thinkin’, by fwhat happened aftherwards, the Capt’n 
knew. 

“Wan day, bein’ mortial idle, or they wud never ha’ thried ut, the rig’mint gave 
amshure theatricals — orf’cers an’ orf’cers’ ladies. You’ve seen the likes time 
an’ agin, Sorr, an’ poor fun ‘tis for them that sit in the back row an’ stamp wid 
their boots for the honour av the rig’mint. I was told off for to shif’ the scenes, 
haulin’ up this an’ draggin’ down that. Light work ut was, wid lashins av beer 
and the gurl that dhressed the orf’cers’ ladies — but she died in Aggra twelve 
years gone, an’ my tongue’s gettin’ the betther av me. They was actin’ a play 
thing called Sweethearts, which you may ha’ heard av, an’ the Colonel’s daughter 
she was a lady’s maid. The Capt’n was a boy called Broom — Spread Broom 
was his name in the play. Thin I saw — ut come out in the actin’ — fwhat I niver 
saw before, an’ that was that he was no gentleman. They was too much together, 
thim two, a-whishperin’ behind the scenes I shifted, an’ some av what they said I 
heard; for I was death — blue death an’ ivy — on the comb-cuttin’. He was 
iverlastin’ly oppressing her to fall in wid some sneakin’ schame av his, an’ she 
was thryin’ to stand out against him, but not as though she was set in her will. I 
wonder now in thim days that my ears did not grow a yard on me head wid 
list’nin’. But I looked straight forninst me an’ hauled up this an’ dragged down 
that, such as was my duty, an’ the orf’cers’ ladies sez one to another, thinkin’ I 
was out av listen-reach: “Fwhat an obligin’ young man is this Corp’ril 
Mulvaney!” I was a Corp’ril then. I was rejuced aftherwards, but, no matther, I 
was a Corp’ril wanst. 

‘Well, this Sweethearts’ business wint on like most amshure theatricals, an’ 


barrin’ fwhat I suspicioned, ‘twasn’t till the dhress-rehearsal that I saw for 
certain that thim two — he the blackguard, an’ she no wiser than she should ha’ 
been — had put up an evasion.’ 

‘A what?’ said I. 

‘E-vasion! Fwhat you call an elopemint. E-vasion I calls it, bekaze, exceptin’ 
whin ‘tis right an’ natural an’ proper, ‘tis wrong an’ dhirty to steal a man’s wan 
child she not knowin’ her own mind. There was a Sargint in the Comm’ssariat 
who set my face upon e-vasions. Pll tell you about that — ’ 


‘Stick to the bloomin’ Captains, Mulvaney,’ said Ortheris; ‘Comm /ssariat 
Sargints is low.’ 


Mulvaney accepted the amendment and went on: — 

‘Now I knew that the Colonel was no fool, any more than me, for I was hild 
the smartest man in the rig’mint, an’ the Colonel was the best orf’cer 
commandin’ in Asia; so fwhat he said an’ I said was a mortial truth. We knew 
that the Capt’n was bad, but, for reasons which I have already oblitherated, I 
knew more than me Colonel. I wud ha’ rolled out his face wid the butt av my 
gun before permittin’ av him to steal the gurl. Saints knew av he wud ha’ married 
her, and av he didn’t she wud be in great tormint, an’ the divil av a “scandal.” 
But I niver sthruck, niver raised me hand on my shuperior orf’cer; an’ that was a 
merricle now I come to considher it.’ 

‘Mulvaney, the dawn’s risin’,’ said Ortheris, ‘an’ we’re no nearer ‘ome than 
we was at the beginnin’. Lend me your pouch. Mine’s all dust.’ 

Mulvaney pitched his pouch over, and filled his pipe afresh. 

‘So the dhress-rehearsal came to an end, an’, bekaze I was curious, I stayed 
behind whin the scene-shiftin’ was ended, an’ I shud ha’ been in barricks, lyin’ as 
flat as a toad under a painted cottage thing. They was talkin’ in whispers, an’ she 
was shiverin’ an’ gaspin’ like a fresh-hukked fish. “Are you sure you’ve got the 
hang av the manewvers?” sez he, or wurrds to that effec’, as the coort-martial 
sez. “Sure as death,” sez she, “but I misdoubt ‘tis cruel hard on my father.” 
“Damn your father,” sez he, or anyways ‘twas fwhat he thought, “the 
arrangement is as clear as mud. Jungi will drive the carr’ge afther all’s over, an’ 
you come to the station, cool an’ aisy, in time for the two o’clock thrain, where 
Pl be wid your kit.” “Faith,” thinks I to myself, “thin there’s a ayah in the 
business tu!” 

‘A powerful bad thing is a ayah. Don’t you niver have any thruck wid wan. 
Thin he began sootherin’ her, an’ all the orf’cers an’ orf’cers’ ladies left, an’ they 
put out the lights. To explain the theory av the flight, as they say at Muskthry, 


you must understand that afther this Sweethearts’ nonsinse was ended, there was 
another little bit av a play called Couples — some kind av couple or another. The 
gurl was actin’ in this, but not the man. I suspicioned he’d go to the station wid 
the gurl’s kit at the end av the first piece. “Twas the kit that flusthered me, for I 
knew for a Capt’n to go trapesing about the impire wid the Lord knew what av a 
truso on his arrum was nefarious, an’ wud be worse than easin’ the flag, so far as 
the talk aftherwards wint.’ 

“Old on, Mulvaney. Wot’s truso?’ said Ortheris. 

“You’re an oncivilised man, me son. Whin a gurl’s married, all her kit an’ 
‘coutrements are truso, which manes weddin’-portion. An’ ‘tis the same whin 
she’s runnin’ away, even wid the biggest blackguard on the Arrmy List. 

‘So I made my plan av campaign. The Colonel’s house was a good two miles 
away. “Dennis,” sez I to my colour-sargint, “av you love me lend me your kyart, 
for me heart is bruk an’ me feet is sore wid trampin’ to and from this foolishness 
at the Gaff.” An’ Dennis lent ut, wid a rampin’, stampin’ red stallion in the 
shafts. Whin they was all settled down to their Sweethearts for the first scene, 
which was a long wan, I slips outside and into the kyart. Mother av Hivin! but I 
made that horse walk, an’ we came into the Colonel’s compound as the divil wint 
through Athlone — in standin’ leps. There was no one there excipt the servints, 
an’ I wint round to the back an’ found the girl’s ayah. 

“Ye black brazen Jezebel,” sez I, “sellin? your masther’s honour for five 
rupees — pack up all the Miss Sahib’s kit an’ look slippy! Capt’n Sahib’s order,” 
sez I. “Going to the station we are,” I sez, an’ wid that I laid my finger to my 
nose an’ looked the schamin’ sinner I was. 

‘“ Bote acchy,” says she; so I knew she was in the business, an’ I piled up all 
the sweet talk I’d iver learnt in the bazars on to this she-bullock, an’ prayed av 
her to put all the quick she knew into the thing. While she packed, I stud outside 
an’ sweated, for I was wanted for to shif the second scene. I tell you, a young 
gurl’s e-vasion manes as much baggage as a rig’mint on the line av march! 
“Saints help Dennis’s springs,” thinks I, as I bundled the stuff into the thrap, “for 
PI have no mercy!” 

““T’m comin’ too,” says the ayah. 

“No, you don’t,” sez I, “later — pechy! You baito where you are. I’ll pechy 
come an’ bring you sart, along with me, you maraudin’”-niver mind fwhat I 
called her. 

‘Thin I wint for the Gaff, an’ by the special ordher av Providence, for I was 
doin’ a good work you will ondersthand, Dennis’s springs hild toight. “Now, 
whin the Capt’n goes for that kit,” thinks I, “he’ll be throubled.” At the end av 
Sweethearts off the Capt’n runs in his kyart to the Colonel’s house, an’ I sits 


down on the steps and laughs. Wanst an’ again I slipped in to see how the little 
piece was goin’, an’ whin ut was near endin’ I stepped out all among the carr’ ges 
an’ sings out very softly, “Jungi!” Wid that a carr’ge began to move, an’ I waved 
to the dhriver. “Hitherao!” sez I, an’ he hitheraoed till I judged he was at proper 
distance, an’ thin I tuk him, fair an’ square betune the eyes, all I knew for good 
or bad, an’ he dhropped wid a guggle like the canteen beer-engine whin ut’s 
runnin’ low. Thin I ran to the kyart an’ tuk out all the kit an’ piled it into the 
carr’ ge, the sweat runnin’ down my face in dhrops. “Go home,” sez I, to the sais; 
“you’ll find a man close here. Very sick he is. Take him away, an’ av you iver 
say wan wurrd about fwhat you’ve dekkoed, I’ll marrow you till your own wife 
won’t sumjao who you are!” Thin I heard the stampin’ av feet at the ind av the 
play, an’ I ran in to let down the curtain. Whin they all came out the gurl thried 
to hide herself behind wan av the pillars, an’ sez “Jungi” in a voice that wouldn’t 
ha’ scared a hare. I run over to Jungi’s carr’ge an’ tuk up the lousy old horse- 
blanket on the box, wrapped my head an’ the rest av me in ut, an’ dhrove up to 
where she was. 

‘““Miss Sahib,” sez I; “going to the station? Captain Sahib’s order!” an’ widout 
a sign she jumped in all among her own kit. 


‘T laid to an’ dhruv like steam to the Colonel’s house before the 
Colonel was there, an’ she screamed an’ I thought she was goin’ off. 
Out comes the ayah, saying all sorts av things about the Capt’n havin’ 
come for the kit an’ gone to the station. 


“Take out the luggage, you divil,” sez I, “or PI murther you!” 

‘The lights av the thraps people comin’ from the Gaff was showin’ across the 
parade ground, an’, by this an’ that, the way thim two women worked at the 
bundles an’ thrunks was a caution! I was dyin’ to help, but, seein’ I didn’t want 
to be known, I sat wid the blanket roun’ me an’ coughed an’ thanked the Saints 
there was no moon that night. 

‘Whin all was in the house again, I niver asked for bukshish but dhruv 
tremenjus in the opp’site way from the other carr’ge an’ put out my lights. 
Presintly, I saw a naygur man wallowin’ in the road. I slipped down before I got 
to him, for I suspicioned Providence was wid me all through that night. “Twas 
Jungi, his nose smashed in flat, all dumb sick as you please. Dennis’s man must 
have tilted him out av the thrap. Whin he came to, “Hutt!” sez I, but he began to 
howl. 

“You black lump av dirt,” I sez, “is this the way you dhrive your gharri? That 
tikka has been owin’ an’ fere-owin’ all over the bloomin’ country this whole 


bloomin’ night, an’ you as mut-walla as Davey’s sow. Get up, you hog!” sez I, 
louder, for I heard the wheels av a thrap in the dark; “get up an’ light your lamps, 
or you’ ll be run into!” This was on the road to the Railway Station. 


‘““Fwhat the divil’s this?” sez the Capt’n’s voice in the dhark, an’ 
I could judge he was in a lather av rage. 


““Gharri dhriver here, dhrunk, Sorr,” sez I; “I’ve found his gharri sthrayin’ 
about cantonmints, an’ now I’ve found him.” 

““Oh!” sez the Capt’n; “fwhat’s his name?” I stooped down an’ pretended to 
listen. 

““He sez his name’s Jungi, Sorr,” sez I. 

““Hould my harse,” sez the Capt’n to his man, an’ wid that he gets down wid 
the whip an’ lays into Jungi, just mad wid rage an’ swearin’ like the scutt he was. 


‘I thought, afther a while, he wud kill the man, so I sez: — ”Stop, Sorr, or 
you'll, murdher him!” That dhrew all his fire on me, an’ he cursed me into 
Blazes, an’ out again. I stud to attenshin an’ saluted: — “Sorr,” sez I, “av ivry 


man in this wurruld had his rights, I’m thinkin’ that more than wan wud be 
beaten to a jelly for this night’s work — that niver came off at all, Sorr, as you 
see?” “Now,” thinks I to myself, “Terence Mulvaney, you’ve cut your own 
throat, for he’ll sthrike, an’ you’ll knock him down for the good av his sowl an’ 
your own iverlastin’ dishgrace!” 

‘But the Capt’n niver said a single wurrd. He choked where he stud, an’ thin 
he went into his thrap widout sayin’ good-night, an’ I wint back to barricks.’ 

‘And then?’ said Ortheris and I together. 

‘That was all,’ said Mulvaney; ‘niver another word did I hear av the whole 
thing. All I know was that there was no e-vasion, an’ that was fwhat I wanted. 
Now, I put ut to you, Sorr, is ten days’ C. B. a fit an’ a proper tratement for a man 
who has behaved as me?’ 

‘Well, any’ow,’ said Ortheris,’tweren’t this ‘ere Colonel’s daughter, an’ you 
was blazin’ copped when you tried to wash in the Fort Ditch.’ 

‘That,’ said Mulvaney, finishing the champagne, ‘is a shuparfluous an’ 
impert’nint observation.’ 


OF THOSE CALLED 


[Footnote: 1895] 

We were wallowing through the China Seas in a dense fog, the horn blowing 
every two minutes for the benefit of the fishery craft that crowded the 
waterways. From the bridge the fo’c’sle was invisible; from the hand-wheel at 
the stern the captain’s cabin. The fog held possession of everything — the pearly 
white fog. Once or twice when it tried to lift, we saw a glimpse of the oily sea, 
the flitting vision of a junk’s sail spread in the vain hope of catching the breeze, 
or the buoys of a line of nets. Somewhere close to us lay the land, but it might 
have been the Kurile Islands for aught we knew. Very early in the morning there 
passed us, not a cable’s-length away, but as unseen as the spirits of the dead, a 
steamer of the same line as ours. She howled melodiously in answer to our 
bellowing, and passed on. 

‘Suppose she had hit us,’ said a man from Saigon. ‘Then we should have gone 
down,’ answered the chief officer sweetly. ‘Beastly thing to go down in a fog,’ 
said a young gentleman who was travelling for pleasure. ‘Chokes a man both 
ways, y? know.’ We were comfortably gathered in the smoking-room, the 
weather being too cold to venture on the deck. Conversation naturally turned 
upon accidents of fog, the horn tooting significantly in the pauses between the 
tales. I heard of the wreck of the Eric, the cutting down of the Strathnairn within 
half a mile of harbour, and the carrying away of the bow plates of the Sigismund 
outside Sandy Hook. 

‘It is astonishing,’ said the man from Saigon, ‘how many true stories are put 
down as sea yarns. It makes a man almost shrink from telling an anecdote.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t shrink on our account,’ said the smoking-room with one 
voice. 

‘It’s not my own story,’ said the man from Saigon. ‘A fellow on a Massageries 
boat told it me. He had been third officer of a sort on a Geordie tramp — one of 
those lumbering, dish-bottomed coal-barges where the machinery is tied up with 
a string and the plates are rivetted with putty. The way he told his tale was this. 
The tramp had been creeping along some sea or other with a chart ten years old 
and the haziest sort of chronometers when she got into a fog — just such a fog as 
we have now.’ 

Here the smoking-room turned round as one man, and looked through the 
windows. 

‘In the man’s own words, “just when the fog was thickest, the engines broke 
down. They had been doing this for some weeks, and we were too weary to care. 


I went forward of the bridge, and leaned over the side, wondering where I should 
ever get something that I could call a ship, and whether the old hulk would fall 
to pieces as she lay. The fog was as thick as any London one, but as white as 
steam. While they were tinkering at the engines below, I heard a voice in the fog 
about twenty yards from the ship’s side, calling out, ‘Can you climb on board if 
we throw you a rope?’ That startled me, because I fancied we were going to be 
run down the next minute by a ship engaged in rescuing a man overboard. I 
shouted for the engine-room whistle; and it whistled about five minutes, but 
never the sound of a ship could we hear. The ship’s boy came forward with some 
biscuit for me. As he put it into my hand, I heard the voice in the fog, crying out 
about throwing us a rope. This time it was the boy that yelled, ‘Ship on us!’ and 
off went the whistle again, while the men in the engine-room — it generally took 
the ship’s crew to repair the Hespa’s engines — tumbled upon deck to know 
what we were doing. I told them about the hail, and we listened in the smother of 
the fog for the sound of a screw. We listened for ten minutes, then we blew the 
whistle for another ten. Then the crew began to call the ship’s boy a fool, 
meaning that the third mate was no better. When they were going down below, I 
heard the hail the third time, so did the ship’s boy. ‘There you are,’ I said, ‘it is 
not twenty yards from us.’ The engineer sings out, ‘I heard it too! Are you all 
asleep?’ Then the crew began to swear at the engineer; and what with discussion, 
argument, and a little swearing, — for there is not much discipline on board a 
tramp, — we raised such a row that our skipper came aft to enquire. I, the 
engineer, and the ship’s boy stuck to our tale. ‘Voices or no voices,’ said the 
captain, ‘you’d better patch the old engines up, and see if you’ve got enough 
steam to whistle with. I’ve a notion that we’ve got into rather too crowded 
ways.’ 

“The engineer stayed on deck while the men went down below. The skipper 
hadn’t got back to the chart-room before I saw thirty feet of bowsprit hanging 
over the break of the fo’c’sle. Thirty feet of bowsprit, sir, doesn’t belong to 
anything that sails the seas except a sailing-ship or a man-of-war. I speculated 
quite a long time, with my hands on the bulwarks, as to whether our friend was 
soft wood or steel plated. It would not have made much difference to us, 
anyway; but I felt there was more honour in being rammed, you know. Then I 
knew all about it. It was a ram. We opened out. I am not exaggerating — we 
opened out, sir, like a cardboard box. The other ship cut us two-thirds through, a 
little behind the break of the fo’c’sle. Our decks split up lengthways. The 
mizzen-mast bounded out of its place, and we heeled over. Then the other ship 
blew a fog-horn. I remember thinking, as I took water from the port bulwark, 
that this was rather ostentatious after she had done all the mischief. After that, I 


was a mile and a half under sea, trying to go to sleep as hard as I could. Some 
one caught hold of my hair, and waked me up. I was hanging to what was left of 
one of our boats under the lee of a large English ironclad. There were two men 
with me; the three of us began to yell. A man on the ship sings out, ‘Can you 
climb on board if we throw you a rope?’ They weren’t going to let down a fine 
new man-of-war’s boat to pick up three half-drowned rats. We accepted the 
invitation. We climbed — I, the engineer, and the ship’s boy. About half an hour 
later the fog cleared entirely; except for the half of the boat away in the offing, 
there was neither stick nor string on the sea to show that the Hespa had been cut 
down.” 
‘And what do you think of that now?’ said the man from Saigon. 


PRIVATE LEAROYD’S STORY 


And he told a tale. — Chronicles of Gautama Buddha. 

FAR from the haunts of Company Officers who insist upon kit-inspections, far 
from keen-nosed Sergeants who sniff the pipe stuffed into the bedding-roll, two 
miles from the tumult of the barracks, lies the Trap. It is an old dry well, 
shadowed by a twisted pipal tree and fenced with high grass. Here, in the years 
gone by, did Private Ortheris establish his depot and menagerie for such 
possessions, dead and living, as could not safely be introduced to the barrack- 
room. Here were gathered Houdin pullets, and fox-terriers of undoubted 
pedigree and more than doubtful ownership, for Ortheris was an inveterate 
poacher and pre-eminent among a regiment of neat-handed dog-stealers. 

Never again will the long lazy evenings return wherein Ortheris, whistling 
softly, moved surgeon-wise among the captives of his craft at the bottom of the 
well; when Learoyd sat in the niche, giving sage counsel on the management of 
‘tykes,’ and Mulvaney, from the crook of the overhanging pipal, waved his 
enormous boots in benediction above our heads, delighting us with tales of Love 
and War, and strange experiences of cities and men. 

Ortheris — landed at last in the ‘little stuff bird-shop’ for which your soul 
longed; Learoyd — back again in the smoky, stone-ribbed North, amid the clang 
of the Bradford looms; Mulvaney — grizzled, tender, and very wise Ulysses, 
sweltering on the earthwork of a Central India line — judge if I have forgotten 
old days in the Trap! 

Orth’ris, as allus thinks he knaws more than other foaks, said she wasn’t a real 
laady, but nobbut a Hewrasian. I don’t gainsay as her culler was a bit doosky 
like. But she was a laady. Why, she rode iv a carriage, an’ good ‘osses, too, an’ 
her ‘air was that oiled as you could see your faice in it, an’ she wore dimond 
rings an’ a goold chain, an’ silk an’ satin dresses as mun ‘a’ cost a deal, for it 
isn’t a cheap shop as keeps enough o’ one pattern to fit a figure like hers. Her 
name was Mrs. DeSussa, an’t’ waay I coom to be acquainted wi’ her was along 
of our Colonel’s Laady’s dog Rip. 

I’ve seen a vast o’ dogs, but Rip was t’ prettiest picter of a cliver fox-tarrier ‘at 
iver I set eyes on. He could do owt you like but speeak, an’ t? Colonel’s Laady 
set more store by him than if he hed been a Christian. She hed bairns of her awn, 
but they was i’ England, and Rip seemed to get all t’ coodlin’ and pettin’ as 
belonged to a bairn by good right. 

But Rip were a bit on a rover, an’ hed a habit o’ breakin’ out o° barricks like, 
and trottin’ round t’ plaice as if he were t’ Cantonment Magistrate coom round 


inspectin’. The Colonel leathers him once or twice, but Rip didn’t care an’ kept 
on gooin’ his rounds, wi’ his taail a-waggin’ as if he were flag-signallin’ to t’ 
world at large ‘at he was ‘gettin’ on nicely, thank yo’, and how’s yo’sen?’ An’ 
then t’ Colonel, as was noa sort of a hand wi’ a dog, tees him oop. A real clipper 
of a dog, an’ it’s noa wonder yon laady. Mrs. DeSussa, should tek a fancy tiv 
him. Theer’s one o’ t? Ten Commandments says yo’ maun’t cuwet your neebor’s 
ox nor his jackass, but it doesn’t say nowt about his tarrier dogs, an’ happen 
thot’s t’ reason why Mrs. DeSussa cuvveted Rip, tho’ she went to church reg’ lar 
along wi’ her husband who was so mich darker ‘at if he hedn’t such a good coaat 
tiv his back yo’ might ha’ called him a black man and nut tell a lee nawther. They 
said he addled his brass i’ jute, an’ he’d a rare lot on it. 

Well, you seen, when they teed Rip up, t’ poor awd lad didn’t enjoy very good 
‘elth. So t? Colonel’s Laady sends for me as ‘ad a naame for bein’ knowledgeable 
about a dog, an’ axes what’s ailin’ wi’ him. 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘he’s getten t? mopes, an’ what he wants is his libbaty an’ 
coompany like t’ rest on us, wal happen a rat or two ‘ud liven him oop. It’s low, 
mum,’ says I,’is rats, but it’s t’ nature of a dog; an’ soa’s cuttin’ round an’ meetin’ 
another dog or two an’ passin’ t’ time o’ day. an’ hevvin’ a bit of a turn-up wi’ 
him like a Christian.’ 

So she says her dog maunt niver fight an’ noa Christians iver fought. 

‘Then what’s a soldier for?’ says I; an’ I explains to her t’ contrairy qualities of 
a dog, ‘at, when yo’ coom to think on’t, is one o’t’ curusest things as is. For they 
larn to behave theirsens like gentlemen born, fit for t’ fost o° coompany — they 
tell me t’ Widdy herself is fond of a good dog and knaws one when she sees it as 
well as onny body: then on t’ other hand a-tewin’ round after cats an’ gettin’ 
mixed oop i’ all manners o’ blackguardly street-rows, an’ killin’ rats, an’ fightin’ 
like divils. 

T’ Colonel’s Laady says: — ’Well, Learoyd, I doan’t agree wi’ you, but you’re 
right in a way o’ speeakin’, an’ I should like yo’ to tek Rip out a-walkin’ wi’ you 
sometimes; but yo’ maun’t let him fight, nor chase cats, nor do nowt ‘orrid’: an 
them was her very wods. 

Soa Rip an’ me goes out a-walkin’ o’ evenin’s, he bein’ a dog as did credit tiv 
a man, an’ I catches a lot o’ rats an we hed a bit of a match on in an awd dry 
swimmin’-bath at back o’t’ cantonments, an’ it was none so long afore he was as 
bright as a button again. He hed a way o’ flyin’ at them big yaller pariah dogs as 
if he was a harrow offan a bow, an’ though his weight were nowt, he tuk ‘em so 
suddint-like they rolled over like skittles in a halley, an’ when they coot he 
stretched after ‘em as if he were rabbit-runnin’. Saame with cats when he cud get 
ť cat agaate o° runnin’. 


One evenin’, him an’ me was trespassin’ ovver a compound wall after one of 
them mongooses ‘at he’d started, an’ we was busy grubbin’ round a prickle-bush, 
an’ when we looks up there was Mrs. DeSussa wi’ a parasel ovver her shoulder, 
a-watchin’ us. ‘Oh my!’ she sings out; ‘there’s that lovelee dog! Would he let me 
stroke him, Mister Soldier?’ 

‘Ay, he would, mum,’ sez I, ‘for he’s fond o’ laady’s coompany. Coom here, 
Rip, an’ speeak to this kind laady.’ An’Rip, seein’ ‘at t' mongoose hed getten 
clean awaay, cooms up like t’ gentleman he was, nivver a hauporth shy or 
okkord. 

‘Oh, you beautiful — you prettee dog!’ she says, clippin’ an’ chantin’ her 
speech in a way them sooart has o’ their awn; ‘I would like a dog like you. You 
are so verree lovelee — so awfullee prettee,’ an’ all thot sort o’ talk, ‘at a dog o’ 
sense mebbe thinks nowt on, tho’ he bides it by reason o’ his breedin’. 

An’ then I meks him joomp ovver my swagger-cane, an’ shek hands, an’ beg, 
an’ lie dead, an’ a lot o’ them tricks as laadies teeaches dogs, though I doan’t 
haud with it mysen, for it’s makin’ a fool o°’ a good dog to do such like. 

An’ at lung length it cooms out ‘at she’d been thrawin’ sheep’s eyes, as t’ 
sayin’ is, at Rip for many a day. Yo’ see, her childer was grown up, an’ she’d 
nowt mich to do, an’ were allus fond of a dog. Soa she axes me if I’d tek 
somethin’ to dhrink. An’ we goes into t’ drawn-room wheer her husband was a- 
settin’. They meks a gurt fuss ower t’ dog an’ I has a bottle o’ aale, an’ he gave 
me a handful o’ cigars. 

Soa I coomed away, but t’ awd lass sings out — ’Oh, Mister Soldier, please 
coom again and bring that prettee dog.’ 

I didn’t let on to t’? Colonel’s Laady about Mrs. DeSussa, and Rip, he says 
nowt nawther; an’ I gooes again, an’ ivry time there was a good dhrink an’ a 
handful o’ good smooaks. An’ I telled t? awd lass a heeap more about Rip than 
Pd ever heeared; how he tuk t’ fost prize at Lunnon dog-show and cost thotty- 
three pounds fower shillin’ from t’ man as bred him; ‘at his own brother was t’ 
propputty o° t Prince o° Wailes, an’ ‘at he had a pedigree as long as a Dook’s. 
An’ she lapped it all oop an’ were niver tired o’ admirin’ him. But when t’ awed 
lass took to givin’ me money an’ I seed ‘at she were gettin’ fair fond about t’ dog, 
I began to suspicion summat. Onny body may give a soldier t’ price of a pint ina 
friendly way an’ theer’s no ‘arm done, but when it cooms to five rupees slipt into 
your hand, sly like, why, it’s what t’ ‘lectioneerin’ fellows calls bribery an’ 
corruption. Specially when Mrs. DeSussa threwed hints how t’ cold weather 
would soon be ower an’ she was goin’ to Munsooree Pahar an’ we was goin’ to 
Rawalpindi, an’ she would niver see Rip any more onless somebody she knowed 
on would be kind tiv her. 


Soa I tells Mulvaney an’ Ortheris all t’ taale thro’, beginnin’ to end. 

“Tis larceny that wicked ould laady manes,’ says t’ Irishman, ‘ ‘tis felony she 
is sejuicin’ ye into, my frind Learoyd, but Pll purtect your innocince. I’ll save ye 
from the wicked wiles av that wealthy ould woman, an’ Pl go wid ye this 
evenin’ and spake to her the wurrds av truth an’ honesty. But Jock,’ says he, 
waggin’ his heead, “twas not like ye to kape all that good dhrink an’ thim fine 
cigars to yerself, while Orth’ris here an’ me have been prowlin’ round wid 
throats as dry as lime-kilns, and nothin’ to smoke but Canteen plug. “Twas a 
dhirty thrick to play on a comrade, for why should you, Learoyd, be balancin’ 
yourself on the butt av a satin chair, as if Terence Mulvaney was not the aquil av 
anybody who thrades in jute!’ 

‘Let alone me/ sticks in Orth’ris, ‘but that’s like life. Them wot’s really fitted 
to decorate society get no show while a blunderin’ Yorkshireman like you — ’ 

‘Nay,’ says I, ‘it’s none o’ t blunderin’ Yorkshireman she wants; it’s Rip. He’s 
the gentleman this journey.’ 

Soa t’ next day, Mulvaney an’ Rip an’ me goes to Mrs. DeSussa’s, an’ t 
Irishman bein’ a strainger she wor a bit shy at fost. But you’ve heeard Mulvaney 
talk, an’ yo’ may believe as he fairly bewitched t’ awd lass wal she let out ‘at she 
wanted to tek Rip away wi’ her to Munsooree Pahar. Then Mulvaney changes his 
tune an’ axes her solemn-like if she’d thought o’ t? consequences o’ gettin’ two 
poor but honest soldiers sent t? Andamning Islands. Mrs. DeSussa began to cry, 
so Mulvaney turns round oppen t’ other tack and smooths her down, allowin’ ‘at 
Rip ud be a vast better off in t’ Hills than down i’ Bengal, and ‘twas a pity he 
shouldn’t go wheer he was so well beliked. And soa he went on, backin’ an’ 
fillin’ an’ workin’ up t’ awd lass wal she felt as if her life warn’t worth nowt if 
she didn’t hev t’ dog. 

Then all of a suddint he says: — ’But ye shall have him, marm, for I’ve a 
feelin’ heart, not like this could-blooded Yorkshireman; but ‘twill cost ye not a 
penny less than three hundher rupees.’ 

‘Don’t yo’ believe him, mum,’ says I; ‘t? Colonel’s Laady wouldn’t tek five 
hundred for him.’ 

‘Who said she would?’ says Mulvaney; ‘it’s not buyin’ him I mane, but for the 
sake o’ this kind, good laady, Pll do what I never dreamt to do in my life. PIH 
stale him!’ 

‘Don’t say steal,’ says Mrs. DeSussa; ‘he shall have the happiest home. Dogs 
often get lost, you know, and then they stray, an’ he likes me and I like him as I 
niver liked a dog yet, an’ I must hev him. If I got him at t’ last minute I could 
carry him off to Munsooree Pahar and nobody would niver knaw.’ 

Now an’ again Mulvaney looked acrost at me, an’ though I could mak nowt o’ 


what he was after, I concluded to take his leead. 

‘Well, mum,’ I says, ‘I never thowt to coom down to dog-steealin’, but if my 
comrade sees how it could be done to oblige a laady like yo’sen, I’m nut t’ man 
to hod back, tho’ it’s a bad business I’m thinkin’, an’ three hundred rupees is a 
poor set-off again t’ chance of them Damning Islands as Mulvaney talks on.’ 

‘Pll mek it three fifty,’ says Mrs. DeSussa; ‘only let me hev t’dog!’ 

So we let her persuade us, an’ she teks Rip’s measure theer an’ then, an’ sent 
to Hamilton’s to order a silver collar again t’ time when he was to be her awn, 
which was to be t’ day she set off for Munsooree Pahar. 

‘Sitha, Mulvaney,’ says I, when we was outside, ‘you’re niver goin’ to let her 
hev Rip!’ 

‘An’ would ye disappoint a poor old woman?’ says he; ‘she shall have a Rip.’ 

‘An’ wheer’s he to come through?’ says I. 

‘Learoyd, my man,’ he sings out, ‘you’re a pretty man av your inches an’ a 
good comrade, but your head is made av duff. Isn’t our friend Orth’ris a 
Taxidermist, an’ a rale artist wid his nimble white fingers? An’ what’s a 
Taxidermist but a man who can thrate shkins? Do ye mind the white dog that 
belongs to the Canteen Sargint, bad cess to him — he that’s lost half his time an’ 
snarlin’ the rest? He shall be lost for good now; an’ do ye mind that he’s the very 
spit in shape an’ size av the Colonel’s, barrin’ that his tail is an inch too long, an’ 
he has none av the colour that divarsifies the rale Rip, an’ his timper is that av 
his masther an’ worse. But fwhat is an inch on a dog’s tail? An’ fwhat to a 
professional like Orth’ris is a few ringstraked shpots av black, brown, an’ white? 
Nothin’ at all, at all.’ 

Then we meets Orth’ris, an’ that little man, bein’ sharp as a needle, seed his 
way through t’ business in a minute. An’ he went to work a-practisin’ ‘air-dyes 
the very next day, beginnin’ on some white rabbits he had, an’ then he drored all 
Rip’s markin’s on t’ back of a white Commissariat bullock, so as to get his ‘and 
in an’ be sure of his colours; shadin’ off brown into black as nateral as life. If Rip 
hed a fault it was too mich markin’, but it was straingely reg’lar an’ Orth’ris 
settled himself to make a fost-rate job on it when he got haud o’ t’ Canteen 
Sargint’s dog. Theer niver was sich a dog as thot for bad timper, an’ it did nut get 
no better when his tail hed to be fettled an inch an’ a half shorter. But they may 
talk o’ theer Royal Academies as they like. J niver seed a bit o’ animal paintin’ to 
beat t’ copy as Orth’ris made of Rip’s marks, wal t’ picter itself was snarlin’ all t’ 
time an’ tryin’ to get at Rip standin’ theer to be copied as good as goold. 


Orth’ris allus hed as mich conceit on himsen as would lift a balloon, 
an’ he wor so pleeased wi’ his sham Rip he wor for tekking him to Mrs. 


DeSussa before she went away. But Mulvaney an’ me stopped thot, knowin’ 
Orth’ris’s work, though niver so cliver, was nobut skin-deep. 


An’ at last Mrs. DeSussa fixed t’ day for startin’ to Munsooree Pahar. We was 
to tek Rip to t’ stayshun i’ a basket an’ hand him ovver just when they was ready 
to start, an’ then she’d give us t’ brass — as was agreed upon. 

An’ my wod! It were high time she were off, for them ‘air-dyes upon t’ cur’s 
back took a vast of paintin’ to keep t’ reet culler, tho’ Orth’ris spent a matter o’ 
seven rupees six annas i’ t’ best drooggist shops i’ Calcutta. 

An’ t’ Canteen Sargint was lookin’ for ‘is dog everywheer; an’, wi’ bein’ tied 
up, t’ beast’s timper got waur nor ever. 

It wor i’ t? evenin’ when t’ train started thro’ Howrah, an’ we ‘elped Mrs. 
DeSussa wi’ about sixty boxes, an’ then we gave her t’ basket. Orth’ris, for pride 
av his work, axed us to let him coom along wi’ us, an’ he couldn’t help liftin’ t’ 
lid an’ showin’ t’ cur as he lay coiled oop. 

‘Oh!’ says t’ awd lass; ‘the beautee! How sweet he looks!’ An’ just then t’ 
beauty snarled an’ showed his teeth, so Mulvaney shuts down t’ lid and says: 
“Ye’ll be careful, marm, whin ye tek him out. He’s disaccustomed to travelling 
by t’ railway, an’ he’ll be sure to want his rale mistress an’ his friend Learoyd, so 
ye’ll make allowance for his feelings at fost.’ 

She would do all thot an’ more for the dear, good Rip, an’ she would nut 
oppen t’ basket till they were miles away, for fear anybody should recognise him, 
an’ we were real good and kind soldier-men, we were, an’ she bonds me a bundle 
o’ notes, an’ then cooms up a few of her relations an’ friends to say good-by — 
not more than seventy-five there wasn’t — an’ we cuts away. 

What coom to t’ three hundred and fifty rupees? Thot’s what I can scarcelins 
tell yo’, but we melted it — we melted it. It was share an’ share alike, for 
Mulvaney said: ‘If Learoyd got hold of Mrs. DeSussa first, sure ‘twas I that 
renumbered the Sargint’s dog just in the nick av time, an’ Orth’ris was the artist 
av janius that made a work av art out av that ugly piece av ill-nature. Yet, by way 
av a thank-offerin’ that I was not led into felony by that wicked ould woman, PH 
send a thrifle to Father Victor for the poor people he’s always beggin’ for.’ 

But me an’ Orth’ris, he bein’ Cockney an’ I bein’ pretty far north, did nut see it 
i t saame way. We’d getten t’ brass, an’ we meaned to keep it. An’ soa we did 
— for a short time. 

Noa, noa, we niver heered a wod more o’ t’ awd lass. Our rig’mint went to 
Pindi, an’ t’ Canteen Sargint he got himself another tyke insteead o’ t’ one ‘at got 
lost so reg’ lar, an’ was lost for good at last. 


THE BIG DRUNK DRAF’ 


We’re goin’ ‘ome, we’re goin’ ‘ome — 

Our ship is at the shore, 

An’ you mus’ pack your ‘aversack, 

For we won’t come back no more. 

Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary Ann, 

For Pll many you yet on a fourp’ny bit, 

As a time expired ma-a-an! 
Barrack-room Ballad. 


An awful thing has happened! My friend, Private Mulvaney, who went home 
in the Serapis, time-expired, not very long ago, has come back to India as a 
civilian! It was all Dinah Shadd’s fault. She could not stand the poky little 
lodgings, and she missed her servant Abdullah more than words could tell. The 
fact was that the Mulvaneys had been out here too long, and had lost touch of 
England. 

Mulvaney knew a contractor on one of the new Central India lines, and wrote 
to him for some sort of work. The contractor said that if Mulvaney could pay the 
passage he would give him command of a gang of coolies for old sake’s sake. 
The pay was eighty-five rupees a month, and Dinah Shadd said that if Terence 
did not accept she would make his life a ‘basted purgathory.’ Therefore the 
Mulvaneys came out as ‘civilians,’ which was a great and terrible fall; though 
Mulvaney tried to disguise it, by saying that he was ‘Ker’nel on the railway line, 
an’ a consequinshal man.’ 

He wrote me an invitation, on a tool-indent form, to visit him; and I came 
down to the funny little ‘construction’ bungalow at the side of the line. Dinah 
Shadd had planted peas about and about, and nature had spread all manner of 
green stuff round the place. There was no change in Mulvaney except the change 
of clothing, which was deplorable, but could not be helped. He was standing 
upon his trolly, haranguing a gangman, and his shoulders were as well drilled, 
and his big, thick chin was as clean-shaven as ever. 

‘Tm a civilian now,’ said Mulvaney. ‘Cud you tell that I was iver a martial 
man? Don’t answer, Sorr, av you’re strainin’ betune a compliment an’ a lie. 
There’s no houldin’ Dinah Shadd now she’s got a house av her own. Go inside, 
an’ dhrink tay out av chiny in the drrrrawin’-room, an’ thin we’ll dhrink like 
Christians undher the tree here. Scutt, ye naygur-folk! There’s a Sahib come to 


call on me, an’ that’s more than he’ll iver do for you onless you run! Get out, an’ 
go on pilin’ up the earth, quick, till sundown.’ 

When we three were comfortably settled under the big sisham in front of the 
bungalow, and the first rush of questions and answers about Privates Ortheris 
and Learoyd and old times and places had died away, Mulvaney said, 
reflectively — ’Glory be there’s no p’rade to-morrow, an’ no bun-headed 
Corp’ril-bhoy to give you his lip. An’ yit I don’t know. ‘Tis harrd to be 
something ye niver were an’ niver meant to be, an’ all the ould days shut up 
along wid your papers. Eyah! I’m growin’ rusty, an’ ‘tis the will av God that a 
man mustn’t serve his Quane for time an’ all.’ 

He helped himself to a fresh peg, and sighed furiously. 

‘Let your beard grow, Mulvaney,’ said I, ‘and then you won’t be troubled with 
those notions. You’|l be a real civilian.’ 

Dinah Shadd had told me in the drawing-room of her desire to coax Mulvaney 
into letting his beard grow. “Twas so civilian-like,’ said poor Dinah, who hated 
her husband’s hankering for his old life. 

‘Dinah Shadd, you’re a dishgrace to an honust, clanescraped man!’ said 
Mulvaney, without replying to me. ‘Grow a beard on your own chin, darlint, and 
lave my razors alone. They’re all that stand betune me and dis-ris-pect-ability. 
Av I didn’t shave, I wud be torminted wid an outrajis thurrst; for there’s nothin’ 
so dhryin’ to the throat as a big billy-goat beard waggin’ undher the chin. Ye 
wudn’t have me dhrink ALWAYS, Dinah Shadd? By the same token, you’re 
kapin’ me crool dhry now. Let me look at that whiskey.’ 

The whiskey was lent and returned, but Dinah Shadd, who had been just as 
eager as her husband in asking after old friends, rent me with — 

‘I take shame for you, Sorr, coming down here — though the Saints know 
you’re as welkim as the daylight whin you DO come — an’ upsettin’ Terence’s 
head wid your nonsense about — about fwhat’s much better forgotten. He bein’ 
a civilian now, an’ you niver was aught else. Can you not let the Arrmy rest? ‘Tis 
not good for Terence.’ 

I took refuge by Mulvaney, for Dinah Shadd has a temper of her own. 

‘Let be — let be,’ said Mulvaney. ‘Tis only wanst in a way I can talk about the 
ould days.’ Then to me: — ’Ye say Dhrumshticks is well, an’ his lady tu? I niver 
knew how I liked the gray garron till I was shut av him an’ Asia.’ — 
*Dhrumshticks’ was the nickname of the Colonel commanding Mulvaney’s old 
regiment. — ’Will you be seein’ him again? You will. Thin tell him’ — 
Mulvaney’s eyes began to twinkle — ’tell him wid Privit — ’ 

‘MISTER, Terence,’ interrupted Dinah Shadd. 

‘Now the Divil an’ all his angils an’ the Firmament av Hiven fly away wid the 


“Mister,” an’ the sin av making me swear be on your confession, Dinah Shadd! 
Privit, I tell ye. Wid Privit Mulvaney’s best obedience, that but for me the last 
time-expired wud be still pullin’ hair on their way to the sea.’ 

He threw himself back in the chair, chuckled, and was silent. 

‘Mrs. Mulvaney,’ I said, ‘please take up the whiskey, and don’t let him have it 
until he has told the story.’ 

Dinah Shadd dexterously whipped the bottle away, saying at the same time, 
‘Tis nothing to be proud av,’ and thus captured by the enemy, Mulvaney spake: 

‘Twas on Chuseday week. I was behaderin’ round wid the gangs on the 
‘bankmint — I’ve taught the hoppers how to kape step an’ stop screechin’ — 
whin a head-gangman comes up to me, wid two inches av shirt-tail hanging 
round his neck an’ a disthressful light in his oi. “Sahib,” sez he, “there’s a 
rig’mint an’ a half av soldiers up at the junction, knockin’ red cinders out av 
ivrything an’ ivrybody! They thried to hang me in my cloth,” he sez, “an’ there 
will be murder an’ ruin an’ rape in the place before nightfall! They say they’re 
comin’ down here to wake us up. What will we do wid our women-folk?” 

“Fetch my throlly!” sez I; “my heart’s sick in my ribs for a wink at anything 
wid the Quane’s uniform on ut. Fetch my throlly, an’ six av the jildiest men, and 
run me up in shtyle.’” 

‘He tuk his best coat,’ said Dinah Shadd reproachfully. 


“Twas to do honour to the Widdy. I cud ha’ done no less, Dinah Shadd. 
You and your digresshins interfere wid the coorse av the narrative. 
Have you iver considhered fwhat I wud look like wid me head shaved 
as well as my chin? You bear that in your mind, Dinah darlin’. 


‘I was throllied up six miles, all to get a shquint at that draf’. I knew ‘twas a 
spring draf’ goin’ home, for there’s no rig’mint hereabouts, more’s the pity.’ 

‘Praise the Virgin!’ murmured Dinah Shadd. But Mulvaney did not hear. 

‘Whin I was about three-quarters av a mile off the rest-camp, powtherin’ along 
fit to burrst, I heard the noise av the men an’, on my sowl, Sorr, I cud catch the 
voice av Peg Barney bellowin’ like a bison wid the belly-ache. You remimber 
Peg Barney that was in D Comp’ny — a red, hairy scraun, wid a scar on his jaw? 
Peg Barney that cleared out the Blue Lights’ Jubilee meeting wid the cook-room 
mop last year? 

‘Thin I knew ut was a draf of the ould rig’mint, an’ I was conshumed wid 
sorrow for the bhoy that was in charge. We was harrd scrapin’s at any time. Did I 
iver tell you how Horker Kelley went into clink nakid as Phoebus Apollonius, 


wid the shirts av the Corp’ril an’ file undher his arrum? An’ he was a moild man! 
But I’m digreshin’. ‘Tis a shame both to the rig’mints and the Arrmy sendin’ 
down little orf’cer bhoys wid a draf av strong men mad wid liquor an’ the chanst 
av gettin’ shut av India, an’ niver a punishment that’s fit to be given right down 
an’ away from cantonmints to the dock! ‘Tis this nonsince. Whin I am servin’ my 
time, I’m undher the Articles av War, an’ can be whipped on the peg for thim. 
But whin I’ve served my time, I’m a Reserve man, an’ the Articles av War 
haven’t any hould on me. An orf’cer can’t do anythin’ to a time-expired savin’ 
confinin’ him to barricks. ‘Tis a wise rig’lation bekaze a time-expired does not 
have any barricks; bein’ on the move all the time. ‘Tis a Solomon av a rig’ lation, 
is that. I wud like to be inthroduced to the man that made ut. ‘Tis easier to get 
colts from a Kibbereen horse-fair into Galway than to take a bad draf’ over ten 
miles av country. Consiquintly that rig’lation — for fear that the men wud be 
hurt by the little orf’cer bhoy. No matther. The nearer my throlly came to the 
rest-camp, the woilder was the shine, an’ the louder was the voice av Peg 
Barney. ““Tis good I am here,” thinks I to myself, “for Peg alone is employmint 
for two or three.” He bein’, I well knew, as copped as a dhrover. 

‘Faith, that rest-camp was a sight! The tent-ropes was all skew-nosed, an’ the 
pegs looked as dhrunk as the men — fifty av thim — the scourin’s, an’ rinsin’s, 
an’ Divil’s lavin’s av the Ould Rig’mint. I tell you, Sorr, they were dhrunker than 
any men you’ve ever seen in your mortial life. How does a draf’ get dhrunk? 
How does a frog get fat? They suk ut in through their shkins. 

‘There was Peg Barney sittin’ on the groun’ in his shirt — wan shoe off an’ 
wan shoe on — whackin’ a tent-peg over the head wid his boot, an singin’ fit to 
wake the dead. “Twas no clane song that he sung, though. ‘Twas the Divil’s 
Mass.’ 

‘What’s that?’I asked. 

‘Whin a bad egg is shut av the Arrmy, he sings the Divil’s Mass for a good 
riddance; an’ that manes swearin’ at ivrything from the Commandher-in-Chief 
down to the Room-Corp’ril, such as you niver in your days heard. Some men can 
Swear so as to make green turf crack! Have you iver heard the Curse in an 
Orange Lodge? The Divil’s Mass is ten times worse, an’ Peg Barney was singin’ 
ut, whackin’ the tent-peg on the head wid his boot for each man that he cursed. A 
powerful big voice had Peg Barney, an’ a hard swearer he was whin sober. I 
stood forninst him, an’ ‘twas not me oi alone that cud tell Peg was dhrunk as a 
coot. 

“Good mornin’ Peg,” I sez, whin he dhrew breath afther cursin’ the Adj’tint 
Gen’ral; “I’ve put on my best coat to see you, Peg Barney,” sez I. 

‘““Thin take ut off again,” sez Peg Barney, latherin’ away wid the boot; “take 


ut off an’ dance, ye lousy civilian!” 

‘Wid that he begins cursin’ ould Dhrumshticks, being so full he clean 
disremimbers the Brigade-Major an’ the Judge Advokit Gen’ ral. 

“Do you know me, Peg?” sez I, though me blood was hot in me wid being 
called a civilian.’ 

‘An’ him a decent married man!’ wailed Dinah Shadd. 

“I do not,” sez Peg, “but dhrunk or sober I’ ll tear the hide off your back wid a 
shovel whin I’ve stopped singin’.” 

““Say you so, Peg Barney?” sez I. ““Tis clear as mud you’ve forgotten me. I’ll 
assist your autobiography.” Wid that I stretched Peg Barney, boot an’ all, an’ 
wint into the camp. An awful sight ut was! 


““Where’s the orf’cer in charge av the detachment?” sez I to Scrub 
Greene — the manest little worm that ever walked. 


““There’s no orf’cer, ye ould cook,” sez Scrub; “we’re a bloomin’ 
Republic.” 


“Are you that?” sez I; “thin I’m O’Connell the Dictator, an’ by this you will 
larn to kape a civil tongue in your rag-box.” 

‘Wid that I stretched Scrub Greene an’ wint to the orf’cer’s tent. “Twas a new 
little bhoy — not wan I’d iver seen before. He was sittin’ in his tent, purtendin’ 
not to ‘ave ear av the racket. 

‘T saluted — but for the life av me I mint to shake hands whin I went in. “Twas 
the sword hangin’ on the tentpole changed my will. 

““Can’t I help, Sorr?” sez I; “‘tis a strong man’s job they’ve given you, an’ 
you’ll be wantin’ help by sundown.” He was a bhoy wid bowils, that child, an’ a 
rale gintleman. 

“Sit down,” sez he. 

““Not before my orf’cer,” sez I; an’ I tould him fwhat my service was. 

“Tve heard av you,” sez he. “You tuk the town av Lungtungpen nakid.” 


“Faith,” thinks I, “that’s Honour an’ Glory”; for ‘twas Lift’ nint 
Brazenose did that job. “I’m wid ye, Sorr,” sez I, “if I’m av use. 

They shud niver ha’ sent you down wid the draf’. Savin’ your presince, 
Sorr,” I sez, “‘tis only Lift’nint Hackerston in the Ould Rig’mint can 
manage a Home draf’.” 


“Tve niver had charge of men like this before,” sez he, playin’ wid the pens 
on the table; “an’ I see by the Rig’ lations — ” 


““Shut your oi to the Rig’lations, Sorr,” I sez, “till the throoper’s into blue 
wather. By the Rig’lations you’ve got to tuck thim up for the night, or they’ Il be 
runnin’ foul av my coolies an’ makin’ a shiverarium half through the country. 
Can you trust your non-coms, Sorr?” 

““Ves,” sez he. 

“Good,” sez I; “there’ll be throuble before the night. Are you marchin’, 
Sorr?” 

‘To the next station,” sez he. 

““Better still,” sez I; “there’ll be big throuble.” 

““Can’t be too hard on a Home draf’,” sez he; “the great thing is to get thim 
in-ship.” 

““Faith you’ve larnt the half av your lesson, Sorr,” sez I, “but av you shtick to 
the Rig’lations you’ll niver get thim in-ship at all, at all. Or there won’t be a rag 
av kit betune thim whin you do.” 


“Twas a dear little orf’cer bhoy, an’ by way av kapin’ his heart up, 
I tould him fwhat I saw wanst in a draf’ in Egypt.’ 


‘What was that, Mulvaney?’ said I. 

‘Sivin an’ fifty men sittin’ on the bank av a canal, laughin’ at a poor little 
squidgereen av an orf’cer that they’d made wade into the slush an’ pitch the 
things out av the boats for their Lord High Mightinesses. That made me orf’cer 
bhoy woild with indignation. 

““Soft an’ aisy, Sorr,” sez I; “you’ve niver had your draf’ in hand since you 
left cantonmints. Wait till the night, an’ your work will be ready to you. Wid 
your permission, Sorr, I will investigate the camp, an’ talk to my ould frinds. ‘Tis 
no manner av use thryin’ to shtop the divilment now.” 

‘Wid that I wint out into the camp an’ inthrojuced mysilf to ivry man sober 
enough to remimber me. I was some wan in the ould days, an’ the bhoys was 
glad to see me — all excipt Peg Barney wid a eye like a tomata five days in the 
bazar, an’ a nose to match. They come round me an’ shuk me, an’ I tould thim I 
was in privit employ wid an income av me own, an’ a drrrawin’-room fit to bate 
the Quane’s; an’ wid me lies an’ me shtories an’ nonsinse gin’rally, I kept ‘em 
quiet in wan way an’ another, knockin’ roun’ the camp. “Twas bad even thin 
whin I was the Angil av Peace. 

‘I talked to me ould non-coms — they was sober — an’ betune me an’ thim we 
wore the draf’ over into their tents at the proper time. The little orf’cer bhoy he 
comes round, decint an’ civil-spoken as might be. 

““Rough quarters, men,” sez he, “but you can’t look to be as comfortable as in 


barricks. We must make the best av things. I’ve shut my eyes to a dale av dog’s 
tricks today, an’ now there must be no more av ut.” 

“No more we will. Come an’ have a dhrink, me son,” sez Peg Barney, 
staggerin’ where he stud. Me little orf’cer bhoy kep’ his timper. 

““You’re a sulky swine, you are,” sez Peg Barney, an’ at that the men in the 
tent began to laugh. 

‘T tould you me orf’cer bhoy had bowils. He cut Peg Barney as near as might 
be on the oi that I’d squshed whin we first met. Peg wint spinnin’ acrost the tent. 

““Peg him out, Sorr,” sez I, in a whishper. 

““Peg him out!” sez me orf’cer bhoy, up loud, just as if ‘twas battalion-p’rade 
an’ he pickin’ his wurrds from the Sargint. 

‘The non-coms tuk Peg Barney — a howlin’ handful he was — an’ in three 
minutes he was pegged out — chin down, tight-dhrawn — on his stummick, a 
tent-peg to each arm an’ leg, swearin’ fit to turn a naygur white. 

‘I tuk a peg an’ jammed ut into his ugly jaw. — ”Bite on that, Peg Barney,” I 
sez; “the night is settin’ frosty, an’ you’ll be wantin’ divarsion before the 
mornin’. But for the Rig’lations you’d be bitin’ on a bullet now at the thriangles, 
Peg Barney,” sez I. 

‘All the draf?’ was out av their tents watchin’ Barney bein’ pegged. 

“Tis agin the Rig’lations! He strook him!” screeches out Scrub Greene, who 
was always a lawyer; an’ some of the men tuk up the shoutin’. 

““Peg out that man!” sez my orf’cer bhoy, niver losin’ his timper; an’ the non- 
coms wint in and pegged out Scrub Greene by the side av Peg Barney. 

‘T cud see that the draf’ was comin’ roun’. The men stud not knowin’ fwhat to 
do. 

““Get to your tents!” sez me orf’cer bhoy. “Sargint, put a sintry over these two 
men.” 

‘The men wint back into the tents like jackals, an’ the rest av the night there 
was no noise at all excipt the stip av the sintry over the two, an’ Scrub Greene 
blubberin’ like a child. “Twas a chilly night, an’ faith, ut sobered Peg Barney. 

‘Just before Revelly, my orf’cer bhoy comes out an’ sez: “Loose those men 
an’ send thim to their tents!” Scrub Greene wint away widout a word, but Peg 
Barney, stiff wid the cowld, stud like a sheep, thryin’ to make his orf’cer 
understhand he was sorry for playin’ the goat. 

‘There was no tucker in the draf’ whin ut fell in for the march, an’ divil a 
wurrd about “illegality” cud I hear. 

‘I wint to the ould Colour Sargint and I sez: — ”Let me die in glory,” sez I. 
“T’ve seen a man this day!” 

“A man he is,” sez ould Hother; “the draf’s as sick as a herrin’. They’ ll all go 


down to the sea like lambs. That bhoy has the bowils av a cantonmint av 
Gin’rals.” 

“Amin,” sez I, “an’ good luck go wid him, wheriver he be, by land or by sea. 
Let me know how the draf gets clear.” 

‘An’ do you know how they did? That bhoy, so I was tould by letter from 
Bombay, bullydamned ‘em down to the dock, till they cudn’t call their sowls 
their own. From the time they left me oi till they was ‘tween decks, not wan av 
thim was more than dacintly dhrunk. An’, by the Holy Articles av War, whin 
they wint aboard they cheered him till they cudn’t spake, an’ that, mark you, has 
not come about wid a draf in the mim’ry av livin’ man! You look to that little 
orf’cer bhoy. He has bowils. ‘Tis not ivry child that wud chuck the Rig’ lations to 
Flanders an’ stretch Peg Barney on a wink from a brokin an’ dilapidated ould 
carkiss like mesilf. I’d be proud to serve — ’ 

“Terence, you’re a civilian,’ said Dinah Shadd warningly. 

‘So Iam — so I am. Is ut likely I wud forget ut? But he was a gran’ bhoy all 
the same, an’ I’m only a mud-tipper wid a hod on my shoulthers. The whiskey’s 
in the heel av your hand, Sorr. Wid your good lave we’ll dhrink to the Ould 
Rig’mint — three fingers — standin’ up!’ 

And we drank. 


THE WRECK OF THE VISIGOTH 


[Footnote: 1895] 


’ Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidst the mighty ocean keep 

Its own appointed limits deep.’ 


The lady passengers were trying the wheezy old harmonium in front of the 
cuddy, because it was Sunday night. In the patch of darkness near the wheel- 
grating sat the Captain, and the end of his cheroot burned like a head-lamp. 
There was neither breath nor motion upon the waters through which the screw 
was thudding. They spread, dull silver, under the haze of the moonlight till they 
joined the low coast of Malacca away to the eastward. The voices of the singers 
at the harmonium were held down by the awnings, and came to us with force. 


Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.’ 


It was as though the little congregation were afraid of the vastness of the sea. 
But a laugh followed, and some one said, ‘Shall we take it through again a little 
quicker?’ Then the Captain told the story of just such a night, lowering his voice 
for fear of disturbing the music and the minds of the passengers. 

‘She was the Visigoth, — five hundred tons, or it may have been six, — in the 
coasting trade; one of the best steamers and best found on the Kutch-Kasauli 
line. She wasn’t six years old when the thing happened: on just such a night as 
this, with an oily smooth sea, under brilliant starlight, about a hundred miles 
from land. To this day no one knows really what the matter was. She was so 
small that she could not have struck even a log in the water without every soul 
on board feeling the jar; and even if she had struck something, it wouldn’t have 
made her go down as she did. I was fourth officer then; we had about seven 
saloon passengers, including the Captain’s wife and another woman, and perhaps 
five hundred deck-passengers going up the coast to a shrine, on just such a night 
as this, when she was ripping through the level sea at a level nine knots an hour. 
The man on the bridge, whoever it was, saw that she was sinking at the head. 
Sinking by the head as she went along. That was the only warning we got. She 
began to sink as she went along. Of course the Captain was told, and he sent me 
to wake up the saloon passengers and tell them to come on deck. ‘Sounds a 


curious sort of message that to deliver on a dead still night. The people tumbled 
up in their dressing-gowns and pyjamas, and wouldn’t believe me. We were just 
sinking as fast as we could, and I had to tell ‘em that. Then the deck-passengers 
got wind of it, and all Hell woke up along the decks. 

‘The rule in these little affairs is to get your saloon passengers off first, then to 
fill the boats with the balance, and afterwards — God help the extras, that’s all. I 
was getting the starboard stern boat — the mail-boat — away. It hung as it might 
be over yonder, and as I came along from the cuddy, the deck-passengers hung 
round me, shoving their money-belts into my hand, taking off their nose-rings 
and earrings, and thrusting ‘em upon me to buy just one chance for life. If I 
hadn’t been so desperately busy, I should have thought it horrible. I put biscuits 
and water into the boat, and got the two ladies in. One of ‘em was the Captain’s 
wife. She had to be put in by main force. You’ve no notion how women can 
struggle. The other woman was the wife of an officer going to meet her husband; 
and there were a couple of passengers beside the lascars. The Captain said he 
was going to stay with the ship. You see the rule in these affairs, I believe, is that 
the Captain has to bow gracefully from the bridge and go down. I haven’t had a 
ship under my charge wrecked yet. When that comes, Pll have to do like the 
others. After the boats were away, and I saw that there was nothing to be got by 
waiting, I jumped overboard exactly as I might have vaulted over into a flat 
green field, and struck out for the mail-boat. Another officer did the same thing, 
but he went for a boat full of natives, and they whacked him on the chest with 
oars, so he had some difficulty in climbing in. 

‘It was as well that I reached the mail-boat. There was a compass in it, but the 
idiots had managed to fill the boat half full of water somehow or another, and 
none of the crew seemed to know what was required of them. Then the Visigoth 
went down and took every one with her — ships generally do that; the corpses 
don’t cumber the sea for some time. 

‘What did I do? I kept all the boats together, and headed into the track of the 
coasting steamers. The aggravating thing was the thought that we were close to 
land as far as a big steamer was concerned, and in the middle of eternity as far as 
regarded a little boat. The sea looks hugeous big from a boat at night.’ 


?Oh, Christ, whose voice the waters heard 
And hushed their ravings at Thy word, 
Who walkedst on the foaming deep 

And calm amidst its rage did keep, — 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 

For those in peril on the sea!’ 


sang the passengers cheerily. 

‘That harmonium is disgracefully out of tune,’ said the Captain. ‘The sea air 
affects their insides. Well, as I was saying, we settled down in the boat. The 
Captain’s wife was unconscious; she lay in the bottom of the boat and moaned. I 
was glad she wasn’t threshing about the boat: but what I did think was wrong, 
was the way the two men passengers behaved. They were useless with funk — 
out and out fear. They lay in the boat and did nothing. Fetched a groan now and 
again to show they were alive; but that was all. But the other woman was a 
jewel. Damn it, it was worth being shipwrecked to have that woman in the boat; 
she was awfully handsome, and as brave as she was lovely. She helped me bail 
out the boat, and she worked like a man. 

‘So we kicked about the sea from midnight till seven the next evening, and 
then we saw a steamer. “Pll — Pll give you anything I’m wearing to hoist as a 
signal of distress,” said the woman; but I had no need to ask her, for the steamer 
picked us up and took us back to Bombay. I forgot to tell you that, when the day 
broke, I couldn’t recognise the Captain’s wife — widow, I mean. She had 
changed in the night as if fire had gone over her. I met her a long time 
afterwards, and even then she hadn’t forgiven me for putting her into the boat 
and obeying the Captain’s orders. But the husband of the other woman — he’s in 
the Army — wrote me no end of a letter of thanks. I don’t suppose he considered 
that the way his wife behaved was enough to make any decent man do all he 
could. The other fellows, who lay in the bottom of the boat and groaned, I’ve 
never met. Don’t want to. Shouldn’t be civil to ‘em if I did. And that’s how the 
Visigoth went down, for no assignable reason, with eighty bags of mail, five 
hundred souls, and not a single packet insured, on just such a night as this.’ 


’Oh, Trinity of love and power, 

Our brethren shield in that dread hour, 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them whereso’er they go. 

Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise by land and sea.’ 


‘Strikes me they’ll go on singing that hymn all night. Imperfect sort of 
doctrine in the last lines, don’t you think? They might have run in an extra verse 
specifying sudden collapse — like the Visigoth’s. I’m going on to the bridge, 
now. Good-night,’ said the Captain. 

And I was left alone with the steady thud, thud, of the screw and the gentle 


creaking of the boats at the davits. 
That made me shudder. 


THE SOLID MULDOON 


Did ye see John Malone, wid his shinin’, brand-new hat? 
Did ye see how he walked like a grand aristocrat? 
There was flags an’ banners wavin’ high, an’ dhress and shtyle were 
shown, 
But the best av all the company was Misther John Malone. 
John Malone. 


There had been a royal dog-fight in the ravine at the back of the rifle-butts, 
between Learoyd’s Jock and Ortheris’s Blue Rot — both mongrel Rampur 
hounds, chiefly ribs and teeth. It lasted for twenty happy, howling minutes, and 
then Blue Rot collapsed and Ortheris paid Learoyd three rupees, and we were all 
very thirsty. A dog-fight is a most heating entertainment, quite apart from the 
shouting, because Rampurs fight over a couple of acres of ground. Later, when 
the sound of belt-badges clicking against the necks of beer-bottles had died 
away, conversation drifted from dog to man-fights of all kinds. Humans 
resemble red-deer in some respects. Any talk of fighting seems to wake up a sort 
of imp in their breasts, and they bell one to the other, exactly like challenging 
bucks. This is noticeable even in men who consider themselves superior to 
Privates of the Line: it shows the Refining Influence of Civilisation and the 
March of Progress. 

Tale provoked tale, and each tale more beer. Even dreamy Learoyd’s eyes 
began to brighten, and he unburdened himself of a long history in which a trip to 
Malham Cove, a girl at Pateley Brigg, a ganger, himself and a pair of clogs were 
mixed in drawling tangle. 

‘An’ so Ah coot’s yead oppen from t’ chin to t’ hair, an’ he was abed for t’ 
matter o’ a month,’ concluded Learoyd pensively. 

Mulvaney came out of a reverie — he was lying down — and flourished his 
heels in the air. ‘You’re a man, Learoyd,’ said he critically, ‘but you’ve only 
fought wid men, an’ that’s an ivry-day expayrience; but I’ve stud up to a ghost, 
an’ that was not an ivry-day expayrience.’ 

‘No?’ said Ortheris, throwing a cork at him. ‘You git up an’ address the ‘ouse 
— you an’ yer expayriences. Is it a bigger one nor usual?’ 

“Twas the livin’ trut’!’ answered Mulvaney, stretching out a huge arm and 
catching Ortheris by the collar. ‘Now where are ye, me son? Will ye take the 
wurrud av the Lorrd out av my mouth another time?’ He shook him to emphasise 
the question. 


‘No, somethin’ else, though,’ said Ortheris, making a dash at Mulvaney’s pipe, 
capturing it and holding it at arm’s length; ‘Pll chuck it acrost the ditch if you 
don’t let me go!’ 

“You maraudin’ hathen! ‘Tis the only cutty I iver loved. Handle her tinder, or 
Pl chuck you acrost the nullah. If that poipe was bruk — Ah! Give her back to 
me, Sorr!’ 

Ortheris had passed the treasure to my hand. It was an absolutely perfect clay, 
as shiny as the black ball at Pool. I took it reverently, but I was firm. 

‘Will you tell us about the ghost-fight if I do?’ I said. 

‘Is ut the shtory that’s troublin’ you? Av course I will. I mint to all along. I 
was only gettin’ at ut my own way, as Popp Doggle said whin they found him 
thrying to ram a cartridge down the muzzle. Orth’ris, fall away!’ 

He released the little Londoner, took back his pipe, filled it, and his eyes 
twinkled. He has the most eloquent eyes of any one that I know. 

‘Did I iver tell you,’ he began, ‘that I was wanst the divil av a man?’ 

“You did,’ said Learoyd with a childish gravity that made Ortheris yell with 
laughter, for Mulvaney was always impressing upon us his great merits in the old 
days. 

‘Did I iver tell you,’ Mulvaney continued calmly, ‘that I was wanst more av a 
divil than I am now?’ 

‘Mer — ria! You don’t mean it?’ said Ortheris. 


‘Whin I was Corp’ril — I was rejuced aftherwards — but, as I say, whin 
I was Corp’ril, I was a divil of a man.’ 


He was silent for nearly a minute, while his mind rummaged among old 
memories and his eye glowed. He bit upon the pipe-stem and charged into his 
tale. 

‘Eyah! They was great times. I’m ould now; me hide’s wore off in patches; 
sinthrygo has disconceited me, an’ I’m a married man tu. But I’ve had my day — 
I’ve had my day, an’ nothin’ can take away the taste av that! Oh my time past, 
whin I put me fut through ivry livin’ wan av the Tin Commandmints between 
Revelly and Lights Out, blew the froth off a pewter, wiped me moustache wid 
the back av me hand, an’ slept on ut all as quiet as a little child! But ut’s over — 
ut’s over, an’ ‘twill niver come back to me; not though I prayed for a week av 
Sundays. Was there any wan in the Ould Rig’mint to touch Corp’ril Terence 
Mulvaney whin that same was turned out for sedukshin? I niver met him. Ivry 
woman that was not a witch was worth the runnin’ afther in those days, an’ ivry 
man was my dearest frind or — I had stripped to him an’ we knew which was the 


betther av the tu. 

‘Whin I was Corp’ril I wud not ha’ changed wid the Colonel — no, nor yet the 
Commandher-in-Chief. I wud be a Sargint. There was nothin’ I wud not be! 
Mother av Hivin, look at me! Fwhat am I now? 

“We was quartered in a big cantonmint — ’tis no manner av use namin’ 
names, for ut might give the barricks disrepitation — an’ I was the Imperor av 
the Earth to my own mind, an’ wan or tu women thought the same. Small blame 
to thim. Afther we had lain there a year, Bragin, the Colour Sargint av E 
Comp’ny, wint an’ took a wife that was lady’s maid to some big lady in the 
Station. She’s dead now is Annie Bragin — died in child-bed at Kirpa Tal, or ut 
may ha’ been Almorah — seven — nine years gone, an’ Bragin he married agin. 
But she was a pretty woman whin Bragin inthrojuced her to cantonmint society. 
She had eyes like the brown av a buttherfly’s wing whin the sun catches ut, an’ a 
waist no thicker than my arm, an’ a little sof’ button av a mouth I would ha’ gone 
through all Asia bristlin’ wid bay’nits to get the kiss av. An’ her hair was as long 
as the tail av the Colonel’s charger — forgive me mentionin’ that blunderin’ 
baste in the same mouthful with Annie Bragin — but’twas all shpun gold, an’ 
time was when a lock av ut was more than di’monds to me. There was niver 
pretty woman yet, an’ I’ve had thruck wid a few, cud open the door to Annie 
Bragin. 

“Twas in the Cath’lic Chapel I saw her first, me oi rolling round as usual to 
see fwhat was to be seen. 

“You’re too good for Bragin, my love,” thinks I to mesilf, “but that’s a 
mistake I can put straight, or my name is not Terence Mulvaney.” 

‘Now take my wurrd for ut, you Orth’ris there an’ Learoyd, an’ kape out av 
the Married Quarters — as I did not. No good iver comes av ut, an’ there’s 
always the chance av your bein’ found wid your face in the dirt, a long picket in 
the back av your head, an’ your hands playing the fifes on the tread av another 
man’s doorstep. ‘Twas so we found O’Hara, he that Rafferty killed six years 
gone, when he wint to his death wid his hair oiled, whistlin’ Larry O’Rourke 
betune his teeth. Kape out av the Married Quarters, I say, as I did not. ‘Tis 
onwholesim, ‘tis dangerous, an’ ‘tis ivrything else that’s bad, but — O my sowl, 
‘tis swate while ut lasts! 

‘I was always hangin’ about there whin I was off duty an’ Bragin wasn’t, but 
niver a sweet word beyon’ ordinar’ did I get from Annie Bragin. “‘Tis the 
pervarsity av the sect,” sez I to mesilf, an’ gave my cap another cock on my head 
an’ straightened my back — ’twas the back av a Dhrum Major in those days — 
an’ wint off as tho’ I did not care, wid all the women in the Married Quarters 
laughin’, I was pershuaded — most bhoys are I’m thinkin’ — that no woman 


born av woman cud stand against me av I hild up my little finger. I had reason 
fer thinkin’ that way — till I met Annie Bragin. 

‘Time an’ agin whin I was blandandherin’ in the dusk a man wud go past me 
as quiet as a cat. “That’s quare,” thinks I, “for I am, or I should be, the only man 
in these parts. Now what divilment can Annie be up to?” Thin I called myself a 
blayguard for thinkin’ such things; but I thought thim all the same. An’ that, 
mark you, is the way av a man. 

“Wan evenin’ I said: — ”Mrs. Bragin, manin’ no disrespect to you, who is that 
Corp’ril man” — I had seen the stripes though I cud niver get sight av his face 
— ”who is that Corp’ril man that comes in always whin I’m goin’ away?” 

““Mother av God!” sez she, turnin’ as white as my belt, “have you seen him 
too?” 

““Seen him!” sez I; “av coorse I have. Did ye want me not to see him, for” — 
we were standin’ talkin’ in the dhark, outside the veranda av Bragin’s quarters — 
”you’d betther tell me to shut me eyes. Onless I’m mistaken, he’s come now.” 

‘An’, sure enough, the Corp’ril was walkin’ to us, hangin’ his head down as 
though he was ashamed av himsilf. 

““Good-night, Mrs. Bragin,” sez I, very cool; “‘tis not for me to interfere wid 
your a-moors; but you might manage things wid more dacincy. I’m off to 
canteen,” I sez. 

‘T turned on my heel an’ wint away, swearin’ I wud give that man a dhressin’ 
that wud shtop him messin’ about the Married Quarters for a month an’ a week. I 
had not tuk ten paces before Annie Bragin was hangin’ on to my arm, an’ I cud 
feel that she was shakin’ all over. 

“Stay wid me, Mister Mulvaney,” sez she; “you’re flesh an’ blood, at the least 
— are ye not?” 

“Tm all that,” sez I, an’ my anger wint away in a flash. “Will I want to be 
asked twice, Annie?” 

‘Wid that I slipped my arm round her waist, for, begad, I fancied she had 
surrindered at discretion, an’ the honours av war were mine. 

‘““Fwhat nonsinse is this?” sez she, dhrawin’ hersilf up on the tips av her dear 
little toes. “Wid the mother’s milk not dhry on your impident mouth? Let go!” 
she sez. 

“Did ye not say just now that I was flesh an’ blood?” sez I. “I have not 
changed since,” I sez; an’ I kep’ my arm where ut was. 

““Your arms to yoursilf!” sez she, an’ her eyes sparkild. 

““Sure, ‘tis only human nature,” sez I, an’ I kep’ my arm where ut was. 

“Nature or no nature,” sez she, “you take your arm away or Pl tell Bragin, 
an’ he’ll alter the nature av your head. Fwhat d’you take me for?” she sez. 


“A woman,” sez I; “the prettiest in barricks.” 

“A wife,” sez she; “the straightest in cantonmints!” 

‘Wid that I dropped my arm, fell back tu paces, an’ saluted, for I saw that she 
mint fwhat she said.’ 

‘Then you know something that some men would give a good deal to be 
certain of. How could you tell?’ I demanded in the interests of Science. 

“Watch the hand,” said Mulvaney; “av she shuts her hand tight, thumb down 
over the knuckle, take up your hat an’ go. You’!l only make a fool av yoursilf av 
you shtay. But av the hand lies opin on the lap, or av you see her thryin’ to shut 
ut, an’ she can’t, — go on! She’s not past reasonin’ wid.” 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I fell back, saluted, an’ was goin’ away. 

““Shtay wid me,” she sez. “Look! He’s comin’ again.” 


‘She pointed to the veranda, an’ by the Hoight av Impart’nince, the 
Corp’ril man was comin’ out av Bragin’s quarters. 


““He’s done that these five evenin’s past,” sez Annie Bragin. “Oh, fwhat will I 
do!” 

“He’ll not do ut again,” sez I, for I was fightin’ mad. 

‘Kape away from a man that has been a thrifle crossed in love till the fever’s 
died down. He rages like a brute beast. 

‘T wint up to the man in the veranda, manin’, as sure as I sit, to knock the life 
out av him. He slipped into the open. “Fwhat are you doin’ philanderin’ about 
here, ye scum av the gutter?” sez I polite, to give him his warnin’, for I wanted 
him ready. 

‘He niver lifted his head, but sez, all mournful an’ melancolius, as if he 
thought I wud be sorry for him: “I can’t find her,” sez he. 

““My troth,” sez I, “you’ve lived too long — you an’ your seekin’s an’ findin’s 
in a dacint married woman’s quarters! Hould up your head, ye frozen thief av 
Genesis,” sez I, “an’ you’ll find all you want an’ more!” 

‘But he niver hild up, an’ I let go from the shoulther to where the hair is short 
over the eyebrows. 

‘““That’ll do your business,” sez I, but it nearly did mine instid. I put my 
bodyweight behind the blow, but I hit nothing at all, an’ near put my shoulther 
out. The Corp’ril man was not there, an’ Annie Bragin, who had been watchin’ 
from the veranda, throws up her heels, an’ carries on like a cock whin his neck’s 
wrung by the dhrummer-bhoy. I wint back to her, for a livin’ woman, an’ a 
woman like Annie Bragin, is more than a p’rade-groun’ full av ghosts. I’d niver 
seen a woman faint before, an’ I stud like a shtuck calf, askin’ her whether she 


was dead, an’ prayin’ her for the love av me, an’ the love av her husband, an’ the 
love av the Virgin, to opin her blessed eyes again, an’ callin’ mesilf all the names 
undher the canopy av Hivin for plaguin’ her wid my miserable a-moors whin I 
ought to ha’ stud betune her an’ this Corp’ril man that had lost the number av his 
mess. 

‘I misremimber fwhat nonsinse I said, but I was not so far gone that I cud not 
hear a fut on the dirt outside. ‘Twas Bragin comin’ in, an’ by the same token 
Annie was comin’ to. I jumped to the far end av the veranda an’ looked as if 
butter wudn’t melt in my mouth. But Mrs. Quinn, the Quarter-Master’s wife that 
was, had tould Bragin about my hangin’ round Annie. 

“Tm not pleased wid you, Mulvaney,” sez Bragin, unbucklin’ his sword, for 
he had been on duty. 

“That’s bad hearin’,” I sez, an’ I knew that the pickets were dhriven in. “What 
for, Sargint?” sez I. 

““Come outside,” sez he, “an’ PI show you why.” 

“Tm willin’,” I sez; “but my stripes are none so ould that I can afford to loses 
him. Tell me now, who do I go out wid?” sez I. 

‘He was a quick man an’ a just, an’ saw fwhat I wud be afther. “Wid Mrs. 
Bragin’s husband,” sez he. He might ha’ known by me askin’ that favour that I 
had done him no wrong. 

“We wint to the back av the arsenal an’ I stripped to him, an’ for ten minutes 
‘twas all I cud do to prevent him killin’ himself against my fistes. He was mad as 
a dumb dog — just frothing wid rage; but he had no chanst wid me in reach, or 
learnin’, or anything else. 

““Will ye hear reason?” sez I, whin his first wind was run out. 

““Not whoile I can see,” sez he. Wid that I gave him both, one after the other, 
smash through the low gyard that he’d been taught whin he was a boy, an’ the 
eyebrow shut down on the cheek-bone like the wing av a sick crow. 

““Will ye hear reason now, ye brave man?” sez I. 

““Not whoile I can speak,” sez he, staggerin’ up blind as a stump. I was loath 
to do ut, but I wint round an’ swung into the jaw side-on an’ shifted ut a half 
pace to the lef’. 

“Will ye hear reason now?” sez I; “I can’t keep my timper much longer, an’ 
‘tis like I will hurt you.” 

‘“Not whoile I can stand,” he mumbles out av one corner av his mouth. So I 
closed an’ threw him — blind, dumb, an’ sick, an’ jammed the jaw straight. 

““You’re an ould fool, Mister Bragin,” sez I. 


““You’re a young thief,” sez he, “an’ you’ve bruk my heart, you an’ 


Annie betune you!” 


‘Thin he began cryin’ like a child as he lay. I was sorry as I had niver been 
before. ‘Tis an awful thing to see a strong man cry. 

“TIl swear on the Cross!” sez I. 

““T care for none av your oaths,” sez he. 

““Come back to your quarters,” sez I, “an’ if you don’t believe the livin’, 
begad, you shall listen to the dead,” I sez. 


‘T hoisted him an’ tuk him back to his quarters. “Mrs. Bragin,” sez 
I, “here’s a man that you can cure quicker than me.” 


“You’ve shamed me before my wife,” he whimpers. 

“Have I so?” sez I. “By the look on Mrs. Bragin’s face I think I’m for a 
dhressin’-down worse than I gave you.” 

‘An’ I was! Annie Bragin was woild wid indignation. There was not a name 
that a dacint woman cud use that was not given my way. I’ve had my Colonel 
walk roun’ me like a cooper roun’ a cask for fifteen minutes in Ord’ly Room, 
bekaze I wint into the Corner Shop an’ unstrapped lewnatic; but all I iver tuk 
from his rasp av a tongue was ginger-pop to fwhat Annie tould me. An’ that, 
mark you, is the way av a woman. 

‘Whin ut was done for want av breath, an’ Annie was bendin’ over her 
husband, I sez: “‘Tis all thrue, an’ I’m a blayguard an’ you’re an honest woman; 
but will you tell him of wan service that I did you?” 


‘As I finished speakin’ the Corp’ril man came up to the veranda, an’ 
Annie Bragin shquealed. The moon was up, an’ we cud see his face. 


““T can’t find her,” sez the Corp’ril man, an’ wint out like the puff av a candle. 

““Saints stand betune us an’ evil!” sez Bragin, crossin’ himself; “that’s Flahy 
av the Tyrone.” 

““Who was he?” I sez, “for he has given me a dale av fightin’ this day.” 

‘Bragin tould us that Flahy was a Corp’ril who lost his wife av cholera in 
those quarters three years gone, an’ wint mad, an’ walked afther they buried him, 
huntin’ for her. 

“Well,” sez I to Bragin, “he’s been hookin’ out av Purgathory to kape 
company wid Mrs. Bragin ivry evenin’ for the last fortnight. You may tell Mrs. 
Quinn, wid my love, for I know that she’s been talkin’ to you, an’ you’ve been 
listenin’, that she ought to ondherstand the differ ‘twixt a man an’ a ghost. She’s 
had three husbands,” sez I, “an’ you’ve got a wife too good for you. Instid av 


which you lave her to be boddered by ghosts an’ — an’ all manner av evil 
spirruts. Pll niver go talkin’ in the way av politeness to a man’s wife again. 
Good-night to you both,” sez I; an’ wid that I wint away, havin’ fought wid 
woman, man and Divil all in the heart av an hour. By the same token I gave 
Father Victor wan rupee to say a mass for Flahy’s soul, me havin’ discommoded 
him by shticking my fist into his systim.’ 

“Your ideas of politeness seem rather large, Mulvaney,’ I said. 

‘That’s as you look at ut,’ said Mulvaney calmly; ‘Annie Bragin niver cared 
for me. For all that, I did not want to leave anything behin’ me that Bragin could 
take hould av to be angry wid her about — whin an honust wurrd cud ha’ cleared 
all up. There’s nothing like opin-speakin’. Orth’ris, ye scutt, let me put me oi to 
that bottle, for my throat’s as dhry as whin I thought I wud get a kiss from Annie 
Bragin. An’ that’s fourteen years gone! Eyah! Cork’s own city an’ the blue sky 
above ut — an’ the times that was — the times that was!’ 


WITH THE MAIN GUARD 


Der jungere Uhlanen 

Sit round mit open mouth 

While Breitmann tell dem stdories 

Of fightin’ in the South; 

Und gif dem moral lessons, 

How before der battle pops, 

Take a little prayer to Himmel 

Und a goot long drink of Schnapps. 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. 


‘Mary, Mother av Mercy, fwhat the divil possist us to take an’ kape this 
melancolious counthry? Answer me that, Sorr.’ 

It was Mulvaney who was speaking. The time was one o’clock of a stifling 
June night, and the place was the main gate of Fort Amara, most desolate and 
least desirable of all fortresses in India. What I was doing there at that hour is a 
question which only concerns M’Grath, the Sergeant of the Guard, and the men 
on the gate. 

‘Slape,’ said Mulvaney, ‘is a shuparfluous necessity. This gyard’ll shtay lively 
till relieved.’ He himself was stripped to the waist; Learoyd on the next bedstead 
was dripping from the skinful of water which Ortheris, clad only in white 
trousers, had just sluiced over his shoulders; and a fourth private was muttering 
uneasily as he dozed open-mouthed in the glare of the great guard-lantern. The 
heat under the bricked archway was terrifying. 

‘The worrst night that iver I remimber. Eyah! Is all Hell loose this tide?’ said 
Mulvaney. A puff of burning wind lashed through the wicket-gate like a wave of 
the sea, and Ortheris swore. 

‘Are ye more heasy, Jock?’ he said to Learoyd. ‘Put yer ‘ead between your 
legs. It’ll go orf in a minute.’ 

‘Ah don’t care. Ah would not care, but ma heart is plaayin’ tivvy-tivvy on ma 
ribs. Let me die! Oh, leave me die!’ groaned the huge Yorkshireman, who was 
feeling the heat acutely, being of fleshly build. 

The sleeper under the lantern roused for a moment and raised himself on his 
elbow. — ’Die and be damned then!’ he said. ‘I’m damned and I can’t die!’ 

“‘Who’s that?’ I whispered, for the voice was new to me. 

‘Gentleman born,’ said Mulvaney; ‘Corp’ril wan year, Sargint nex’. Red-hot 
on his C’mission, but dhrinks like a fish. He’ll be gone before the cowld 


weather’s here. So!’ 

He slipped his boot, and with the naked toe just touched the trigger of his 
Martini. Ortheris misunderstood the movement, and the next instant the 
Irishman’s rifle was dashed aside, while Ortheris stood before him, his eyes 
blazing with reproof. 

“You!” said Ortheris. ‘My Gawd, you! If it was you wot would we do?’ 

‘Kape quiet, little man,’ said Mulvaney, putting him aside, but very gently; ‘tis 
not me, nor will ut be me whoile Dinah Shadd’s here. I was but showin’ 
something.’ 

Learoyd, bowed on his bedstead, groaned, and the gentleman-ranker sighed in 
his sleep. Ortheris took Mulvaney’s tendered pouch and we three smoked 
gravely for a space while the dust-devils danced on the glacis and scoured the 
red-hot plain. 

‘Pop?’ said Ortheris, wiping his forehead. 

‘Don’t tantalise wid talkin’ av dhrink, or P’ Il shtuff you into your own breech- 
block an’ — fire you off!’ grunted Mulvaney. 

Ortheris chuckled, and from a niche in the veranda produced six bottles of 
gingerade. 

“Where did ye get ut, ye Machiavel?’ said Mulvaney. “Tis no bazar pop.’ 

“Ow do Hi know wot the Orf’cers drink?’ answered Ortheris. ‘Arst the mess- 
man.’ 

“Ye’ll have a Disthrict Coort-martial settin’ on ye yet, me son,’ said Mulvaney, 
‘but’ — he opened a bottle — ’I will not report ye this time. Fwhat’s in the mess- 
kid is mint for the belly, as they say, ‘specially whin that mate is dhrink. Here’s 
luck! A bloody war or a — no, we’ve got the sickly season. War, thin!’ — he 
waved the innocent ‘pop’ to the four quarters of Heaven. ‘Bloody war! North, 
East, South, an’ West! Jock, ye quakin’ hayrick, come an’ dhrink.’ 

But Learoyd, half mad with the fear of death presaged in the swelling veins in 
his neck, was begging his Maker to strike him dead, and fighting for more air 
between his prayers. A second time Ortheris drenched the quivering body with 
water, and the giant revived. 


‘An’ Ah divn’t see thot a mon is i’ fettle for gooin’ on to live; an’ 
Ah divn’t see thot there is owt for t’ livin’ for. Hear now, lads! 
Ah’m tired — tired. There’s nobbut watter i’ ma bones. Let me die!’ 


The hollow of the arch gave back Learoyd’s broken whisper in a bass boom. 
Mulvaney looked at me hopelessly, but I remembered how the madness of 
despair had once fallen upon Ortheris, that weary, weary afternoon on the banks 


of the Khemi River, and how it had been exorcised by the skilful magician 
Mulvaney. 

‘Talk, Terence!’ I said, ‘or we shall have Learoyd slinging loose, and he’ll be 
worse than Ortheris was. Talk! He’ll answer to your voice.’ 

Almost before Ortheris had deftly thrown all the rifles of the Guard on 
Mulvaney’s bedstead, the Irishman’s voice was uplifted as that of one in the 
middle of a story, and, turning to me, he said — 

‘In barricks or out of it, as you say, Sorr, an Oirish rig’mint is the divil an’ 
more. ‘Tis only fit for a young man wid eddicated fisteses. Oh the crame av 
disruption is an Oirish rig’mint, an’ rippin’, tearin’, ragin’ scattherers in the field 
av war! My first rig’mint was Oirish — Faynians an’ rebils to the heart av their 
marrow was they, an’ so they fought for the Widdy betther than most, bein’ 
contrairy — Oirish. They was the Black Tyrone. You’ve heard av thim, Sorr?’ 

Heard of them! I knew the Black Tyrone for the choicest collection of 
unmitigated blackguards, dog-stealers, robbers of hen-roosts, assaulters of 
innocent citizens, and recklessly daring heroes in the Army List. Half Europe 
and half Asia has had cause to know the Black Tyrone — good luck be with their 
tattered Colours as Glory has ever been! 

‘They was hot pickils an’ ginger! I cut a man’s head tu deep wid my belt in the 
days av my youth, an’, afther some circumstances which I will oblitherate, I 
came to the Ould Rig’mint, bearin’ the character av a man wid hands an’ feet. 
But, as I was goin’ to tell you, I fell acrost the Black Tyrone agin wan day whin 
we wanted thim powerful bad. Orth’ris, me son, fwhat was the name av that 
place where they sint wan comp’ny av us an’ wan av the Tyrone roun’ a hill an’ 
down again, all for to tache the Paythans something they’d niver learned before? 
Afther Ghunzi ‘twas.’ 


‘Don’t know what the bloomin’ Paythans called it. We called it Silver’s 
Theayter. You know that, sure!’ 


‘Silver’s Theatre — so ‘twas. A gut betune two hills, as black as a bucket, an’ 
as thin as a girl’s waist. There was over-many Paythans for our convaynience in 
the gut, an’ begad they called thimselves a Reserve — bein’ impident by nature! 
Our Scotchies an’ lashins av Gurkeys was poundin’ into some Paythan rig’mints, 
I think ‘twas. Scotchies an’ Gurkeys are twins bekaze they’re so onlike an’ they 
get dhrunk together whin God plazes. As I was sayin’, they sint wan comp’ny av 
the Ould an’ wan of the Tyrone to double up the hill an’ clane out the Paythan 
Reserve. Orf’cers was scarce in thim days, fwhat with dysintry an’ not takin’ 
care av thimselves, an’ we was sint out wid only wan orf’cer for the comp’ny; 


but he was a Man that had his feet beneath him, an’ all his teeth in their sockuts.’ 

“Who was he?’ I asked. 

‘Captain O’ Neil — Old Crook — Cruikna-bulleen — him that I tould ye that 
tale av whin he was in Burma. [Footnote: Now first of the foemen of Boh Da 
Thone Was Captain O’Neil of the Black Tyrone. The Ballad of Boh Da Thone.] 
Hah! He was a Man! The Tyrone tuk a little orf’cer bhoy, but divil a bit was he 
in command, as I’ll dimonstrate presintly. We an’ they came over the brow av the 
hill, wan on each side av the gut, an’ there was that ondacint Reserve waitin’ 
down below like rats in a pit. 

““Howld on, men,” sez Crook, who tuk a mother’s care av us always. “Rowl 
some rocks on thim by way av visitin’ kyards.” We hadn’t rowled more than 
twinty bowlders, an’ the Paythans was beginnin’ to swear tremenjus, whin the 
little orf’cer bhoy av the Tyrone shqueaks out acrost the valley: — ”Fwhat the 
devil an’ all are you doin’, shpoilin’ the fun for my men? Do ye not see they’ll 
stand?” 

“Faith, that’s a rare pluckt wan!” sez Crook. “Niver mind the rocks, men. 
Come along down an’ take tay wid thim!” 

‘““There’s damned little sugar in ut!” sez my rear-rank man; but Crook heard. 

“Have ye not all got spoons?” he sez, laughin’, an’ down we wint as fast as 
we cud. Learoyd bein’ sick at the Base, he, av coorse, was not there. 

‘Thot’s a lie!’ said Learoyd, dragging his bedstead nearer. ‘Ah gotten thot 
theer, an’ you knaw it, Mulvaney.’ He threw up his arms, and from the right 
armpit ran, diagonally through the fell of his chest, a thin white line terminating 
near the fourth left rib. 

‘My mind’s goin’,’ said Mulvaney, the unabashed. ‘Ye were there. Fwhat I 
was thinkin’ of! ‘Twas another man, av coorse. Will, you’ll remember thin, Jack, 
how we an’ the Tyrone met wid a bang at the bottom an’ got jammed past all 
movin’ among the Paythans.’ 

‘Ow! It was a tight ‘ole. I was squeezed till I thought I’d bloomin’ well bust,’ 
said Ortheris, rubbing his stomach meditatively. 

“Twas no place for a little man, but wan little man’ — Mulvaney put his hand 
on Ortheris’s shoulder — ’saved the life av me. There we shtuck, for divil a bit 
did the Paythans flinch, an’ divil a bit dare we; our business bein’ to clear ‘em 
out. An’ the most exthryordinar’ thing av all was that we an’ they just rushed into 
each other’s arrums, an’ there was no firing for a long time. Nothin’ but knife an’ 
bay’nit when we cud get our hands free: an’ that was not often. We was breast-on 
to thim, an’ the Tyrone was yelpin’ behind av us in a way I didn’t see the lean av 
at first. But I knew later, an’ so did the Paythans. 

“Knee to knee!” sings out Crook, wid a laugh whin the rush av our comin’ 


into the gut shtopped, an’ he was huggin’ a hairy great Paythan, neither bein’ 
able to do anything to the other, tho’ both was wishful. 

““Breast to breast!” he sez, as the Tyrone was pushin’ us forward closer an’ 
closer. 

An’ hand over back!” sez a Sargint that was behin’. I saw a sword lick out 
past Crook’s ear, an’ the Paythan was tuk in the apple av his throat like a pig at 
Dromeen fair. 

““Thank ye, Brother Inner Guard,” sez Crook, cool as a cucumber widout salt. 
“T wanted that room.” An’ he wint forward by the thickness av a man’s body, 
havin’ turned the Paythan undher him. The man bit the heel off Crook’s boot in 
his death-bite. 


““Push, men!” sez Crook. “Push, ye paper-backed beggars!” he sez. “Am 
I to pull ye through?” So we pushed, an’ we kicked, an’ we swung, an’ 
we swore, an’ the grass bein’ slippery, our heels wouldn’t bite, an’ 

God help the front-rank man that wint down that day!’ 


“Ave you ever bin in the Pit hentrance o’ the Vic, on a thick night?’ 
interrupted Ortheris. ‘It was worse nor that, for they was goin’ one way an’ we 
wouldn’t ‘ave it. Leastways, I ‘adn’t much to say.’ 

‘Faith, me son, ye said ut, thin. I kep’ the little man betune my knees as long 
as I cud, but he was pokin’ roun’ wid his bay’nit, blindin’ an’ stiffin’ feroshus. 
The devil of a man is Orth’ris in a ruction — aren’t ye?’ said Mulvaney. 

‘Don’t make game!’ said the Cockney. ‘I knowed I wasn’t no good then, but I 
guv ‘em compot from the lef’ flank when we opened out. No!’ he said, bringing 
down his hand with a thump on the bedstead, ‘a bay’nit ain’t no good to a little 
man — might as well ‘ave a bloomin’ fishin’-rod! I ‘ate a clawin’, maulin’ mess, 
but gimme a breech that’s wore out a bit, an’ hamminition one year in store, to 
let the powder kiss the bullet, an’ put me somewheres where I ain’t trod on by 
‘ulkin swine like you, an’ s’elp me Gawd, I could bowl you over five times outer 
seven at height ‘undred. Would yer try, you lumberin’ Hirishman.’ 

‘No, ye wasp. I’ve seen ye do ut. I say there’s nothin’ better than the bay’ nit, 
wid a long reach, a double twist av ye can, an’ a slow recover.’ 

‘Dom the bay’nit,’ said Learoyd, who had been listening intently. ‘Look a- 
here!’ He picked up a rifle an inch below the foresight with an underhand action, 
and used it exactly as a man would use a dagger. 

‘Sitha,’ said he softly, ‘thot’s better than owt, for a mon can bash t’ faace wi’ 
thot, an’, if he divn’t, he can breeak t’ forearm o’ t’ gaard.’ Tis not i’ t? books, 
though. Gie me t’ butt.’ 


‘Each does ut his own way, like makin’ love,’ said Mulvaney quietly; ‘the butt 
or the bay’nit or the bullet accordin’ to the natur’ av the man. Well, as I was 
sayin’, we shtuck there breathin’ in each other’s faces and swearin’ powerful; 
Orth’ris cursin’ the mother that bore him bekaze he was not three inches taller. 

‘Prisintly he sez: — ”Duck, ye lump, an’ I can get at a man over your 
shouldher!” 

“You'll blow me head off,” I sez, throwin’ my arm clear; “go through under 
my arm-pit, ye bloodthirsty little scutt,” sez I, “but don’t shtick me or PI wring 
your ears round.” 

‘Fwhat was ut ye gave the Paythan man forninst me, him that cut at me whin I 
cudn’t move hand or foot? Hot or cowld was ut?’ 


‘Cold,’ said Ortheris, ‘up an’ under the rib-jint. ‘E come down flat. 
Best for you ‘e did.’ 


‘Thrue, my son! This jam thing that I’m talkin’ about lasted for five minutes 
good, an’ thin we got our arms clear an’ wint in. I misremimber exactly fwhat I 
did, but I didn’t want Dinah to be a widdy at the Depot. Thin, after some 
promishkuous hackin’ we shtuck again, an’ the Tyrone behin’ was callin’ us dogs 
an’ cowards an’ all manner av names; we barrin’ their way. 

‘““Fwhat ails the Tyrone?” thinks I; “they’ve the makin’s av a most convanient 
fight here.” 


‘A man behind me sez beseechful an’ in a whisper: — ”Let me get at thim! 
For the Love av Mary give me room beside ye, ye tall man!” 


““An’ who are you that’s so anxious to be kilt?” sez I, widout turnin’ my head, 
for the long knives was dancin’ in front like the sun on Donegal Bay whin ut’s 
rough. 

““We’ve seen our dead,” he sez, squeezin’ into me; “our dead that was men 
two days gone! An’ me that was his cousin by blood could not bring Tim Coulan 
off! Let me get on,” he sez, “let me get to thim or PI run ye through the back!” 

““My troth,” thinks I, “if the Tyrone have seen their dead, God help the 
Paythans this day!” An’ thin I knew why the Oirish was ragin’ behind us as they 
was. 

‘I gave room to the man, an’ he ran forward wid the Haymaker’s Lift on his 
bay’nit an’ swung a Paythan clear off his feet by the belly-band av the brute, an’ 
the iron bruk at the lockin’-ring. 

“Tim Coulan’ll slape easy to-night,” sez he wid a grin; an’ the next minut his 
head was in two halves and he wint down grinnin’ by sections. 


‘The Tyrone was pushin’ an’ pushin’ in, an’ our men was swearin’ at thim, an’ 
Crook was workin’ away in front av us all, his sword-arm swingin’ like a pump- 
handle an’ his revolver spittin’ like a cat. But the strange thing av ut was the 
quiet that lay upon. ‘Twas like a fight in a drame — except for thim that was 
dead. 

‘Whin I gave room to the Oirishman I was expinded an’ forlorn in my inside. 
‘Tis a way I have, savin’ your presince, Sorr, in action. “Let me out, bhoys,” sez 
I, backin’ in among thim. “I’m going to be onwell!” Faith they gave me room at 
the wurrud, though they would not ha’ givin room for all Hell wid the chill off. 
When I got clear, I was, savin’ your presince, Sorr, outragis sick bekaze I had 
dhrunk heavy that day. 

‘Well an’ far out av harm was a Sargint av the Tyrone sittin’ on the little 
orf’cer bhoy who had stopped Crook from rowlin’ the rocks. Oh, he was a 
beautiful bhoy, an’ the long black curses was slidin’ out av his innocint mouth 
like mornin’-jew from a rose! 

‘““Fwhat have you got there?” sez I to the Sargint. 

““Wan av Her Majesty’s bantams wid his spurs up,” sez he. “He’s goin’ to 
Coort-martial me.” 

“Let me go!” sez the little orf’cer bhoy. “Let me go and command my men!” 
manin’ thereby the Black Tyrone which was beyond any command — ay, even 
av they had made the Divil a Field-orf’ cer. 

“His father howlds my mother’s cow-feed in Clonmel,” sez the man that was 
sittin’ on him. “Will I go back to his mother an’ tell her that I’ve let him throw 
himself away? Lie still, ye little pinch av dynamite, an’ Coort-martial me 
aftherwards.” 

“Good,” sez I; “‘tis the likes av him makes the likes av the Commandher-in- 
Chief, but we must presarve thim. Fwhat d’you want to do, Sorr?” sez I, very 
politeful. 

“Kill the beggars — kill the beggars!” he shqueaks; his big blue eyes 
brimmin’ wid tears. 

““An’ how’ ll ye do that?” sez I. “You’ve shquibbed off your revolver like a 
child wid a cracker; you can make no play wid that fine large sword av yours; 
an’ your hand’s shakin’ like an asp on a leaf. Lie still an’ grow,” sez I. 

““Get back to your comp’ny,” sez he; “you’re insolint!” 

“AJl in good time,” sez I, “but P’ Il have a dhrink first.” 

‘Just thin Crook comes up, blue an’ white all over where he wasn’t red. 

““Wather!” sez he; “I’m dead wid drouth! Oh, but it’s a gran’ day!” 

‘He dhrank half a skinful, and the rest he tilts into his chest, an’ it fair hissed 
on the hairy hide av him. He sees the little orf’cer bhoy undher the Sargint. 


““Fwhat’s yonder?” sez he. 

““Mutiny, Sorr,” sez the Sargint, an’ the orf’cer bhoy begins pleadin’ pitiful to 
Crook to be let go: but divil a bit wud Crook budge. 

““Kape him there,” he sez, “‘tis no child’s work this day. By the same token,” 
sez he, “Pll confishcate that iligant nickel-plated scent-sprinkler av yours, for 
my own has been vomitin’ dishgraceful!” 

‘The fork av his hand was black wid the backspit av the machine. So he tuk 
the orf’cer bhoy’s revolver. Ye may look, Sorr, by my faith, there’s a dale more 
done in the field than iver gets into Field Ordhers! 

““Come on, Mulvaney,” sez Crook; “is this a Coort-martial?” The two av us 
wint back together into the mess an’ the Paythans were still standin’ up. They 
was not too impart’nint though, for the Tyrone was callin’ wan to another to 
remimber Tim Coulan. 

‘Crook stopped outside av the strife an’ looked anxious, his eyes rowlin’ 
roun’. 

‘““Fwhat is ut, Sorr?” sez I; “can I get ye anything?” 

““Where’s a bugler?” sez he. 

‘I wint into the crowd — our men was dhrawin’ breath behin’ the Tyrone who 
was fightin’ like sowls in tormint — an’ prisintly I came acrost little Frehan, our 
bugler bhoy, pokin’ roun’ among the best wid a rifle an’ bay’ nit. 

“Is amusin’ yoursilf fwhat you’re paid for, ye limb?” sez I, catchin’ him by 
the scruff. “Come out av that an’ attind to your duty,” I sez; but the bhoy was not 
pleased. 

“Tve got wan,” sez he, grinnin’, “big as you, Mulvaney, an’ fair half as ugly. 
Let me go get another.” 

‘I was dishplease dat the personability av that remark, so I tucks him under 
my arm an’ carries him to Crook who was watchin’ how the fight wint. Crook 
cuffs him till the bhoy cries, an’ thin sez nothin’ for a whoile. 


‘The Paythans began to flicker onaisy, an’ our men roared. “Opin ordher! 
Double!” sez Crook. “Blow, child, blow for the honour of the British 
Arrmy!” 


‘That bhoy blew like a typhoon, an’ the Tyrone an’ we opined out as the 
Paythans broke, an’ I saw that fwhat had gone before wud be kissin’ an’ huggin’ 
to fwhat was to come. We’d dhruv thim into a broad part av the gut whin they 
gave, an’ thin we opined out an’ fair danced down the valley, dhrivin’ thim 
before us. Oh, ‘twas lovely, an’ stiddy, too! There was the Sargints on the flanks 
av what was left av us, kapin’ touch, an’ the fire was runnin’ from flank to flank, 


an’ the Paythans was dhroppin’. We opined out wid the widenin’ av the valley, 
an’ whin the valley narrowed we closed again like the shticks on a lady’s fan, an’ 
at the far ind av the gut where they thried to stand, we fair blew them off their 
feet, for we had expinded very little ammunition by reason av the knife work.’ 

‘Hi used thirty rounds goin’ down that valley,’ said Ortheris, ‘an’ it was 
gentleman’s work. Might ‘a’ done it in a white ‘andkerchief an’ pink silk 
stockin’s, that part. Hi was on in that piece.’ 

“You could ha’ heard the Tyrone yellin’ a mile away,’ said Mulvaney, ‘an’ 
‘twas all their Sargints cud do to get thim off. They was mad — mad — mad! 
Crook sits down in the quiet that fell whin we had gone down the valley, an’ 
covers his face wid his hands. Prisintly we all came back again accordin’ to our 
natures and disposishins, for they, mark you, show through the hide av a man in 
that hour. 

“Bhoys! bhoys!” sez Crook to himself. “I misdoubt we could ha’ engaged at 
long range an’ saved betther men than me.” He looked at our dead an’ said no 
more. 

‘““Captain dear,” sez a man av the Tyrone, comin’ up wid his mouth bigger 
than iver his mother kissed ut, spittin’ blood like a whale; “Captain dear,” sez he, 
“if wan or two in the shtalls have been discommoded, the gallery enjoyed the 
performinces av a Roshus.” 

‘Thin I knew that man for the Dublin dock-rat he was — wan av the bhoys 
that made the lessee av Silver’s Theatre gray before his time wid tearin’ out the 
bowils av the benches an’ t’rowin’ thim into the pit. So I passed the wurrud that I 
knew when I was in the Tyrone an’ we lay in Dublin. “I don’t know who ‘twas,” 
I whispers, “an’ I don’t care, but anyways I’ll knock the face av you, Tim Kelly.” 

““Eyah!” sez the man, “was you there too? We’ll call ut Silver’s Theatre.” 
Half the Tyrone, knowin’ the ould place, tuk it up: so we called ut Silver’s 
Theatre. 

‘The little orf’cer bhoy av the Tyrone was thremblin’ an’ cryin’. He had no 
heart for the Coort-martials that he talked so big upon. “Ye’ll do well later,” sez 
Crook, very quiet, “for not bein’ allowed to kill yourself for amusemint.” 

“Tm a dishgraced man!” sez the little orf’cer bhoy. 

““Put me undher arrest, Sorr, if you will, but, by my sowl, I’d do ut again 
sooner than face your mother wid you dead,” sez the Sargint that had sat on his 
head, standin’ to attention an’ salutin’. But the young wan only cried as tho’ his 
little heart was breakin’. 

‘Thin another man av the Tyrone came up, wid the fog av fightin’ on him.’ 

‘The what, Mulvaney?’ 

‘Fog av fightin’. You know, Sorr, that, like makin’ love, ut takes each man 


diff’rint. Now I can’t help bein’ powerful sick whin I’m in action. Orth’ris, here, 
niver stops swearin’ from ind to ind, an’ the only time that Learoyd opins his 
mouth to sing is whin he is messin’ wid other people’s heads; for he’s a dhirty 
fighter is Jock. Recruities sometime cry, an’ sometime they don’t know fwhat 
they do, an’ sometime they are all for cuttin’ throats an’ such like dirtiness; but 
some men get heavy-dead-dhrunk on the fightin’. This man was. He was 
staggerin’, an’ his eyes were half shut, an’ we cud hear him dhraw breath twinty 
yards away. He sees the little orf’cer bhoy, an’ comes up, talkin’ thick an’ drowsy 
to himsilf. “Blood the young whelp!” he sez; “blood the young whelp”; an’ wid 
that he threw up his arms, shpun roun’, an’ dropped at our feet, dead as a 
Paythan, an’ there was niver sign or scratch on him. They said ‘twas his heart 
was rotten, but oh, ‘twas a quare thing to see! 

‘Thin we wint to bury our dead, for we wud not lave thim to the Paythans, an’ 
in movin’ among the haythen we nearly lost that little orf’cer bhoy. He was for 
givin’ wan divil wather and layin’ him aisy against a rock. “Be careful, Sorr,” sez 
I; “a wounded Paythan’s worse than a live wan.” My troth, before the words was 
out of my mouth, the man on the ground fires at the orf’cer bhoy lanin’ over 
him, an’ I saw the helmit fly. I dropped the butt on the face av the man an’ tuk 
his pistol. The little orf’cer bhoy turned very white, for the hair av half his head 
was singed away. 

“I tould you so, Sorr!” sez I; an’, afther that, whin he wanted to help a 
Paythan I stud wid the muzzle contagious to the ear. They dare not do anythin’ 
but curse. The Tyrone was growlin’ like dogs over a bone that had been taken 
away too soon, for they had seen their dead an’ they wanted to kill ivry sowl on 
the ground. Crook tould thim that he’d blow the hide off any man that 
misconducted himself; but, seeing that ut was the first time the Tyrone had iver 
seen their dead, I do not wondher they were on the sharp. “Tis a shameful sight! 
Whin I first saw ut I wud niver ha’ given quarter to any man north of the Khaibar 
— no, nor woman either, for the women used to come out afther dhark — 
Auggrh! 

“Well, evenshually we buried our dead an’ tuk away our wounded, an’ come 
over the brow av the hills to see the Scotchies an’ the Gurkeys taking tay with 
the Paythans in bucketsfuls. We were a gang av dissolute ruffians, for the blood 
had caked the dust, an’ the sweat had cut the cake, an’ our bay’nits was hangin’ 
like butchers’ steels betune ur legs, an’ most av us were marked one way or 
another. 

‘A Staff Orf’cer man, clean as a new rifle, rides up an’ sez: “What damned 
scarecrows are you?” 

“A comp’ny av Her Majesty’s Black Tyrone an’ wan av the Ould Rig’ mint,” 


sez Crook very quiet, givin’ our visitors the flure as ‘twas. 

““Oh!” sez the Staff Orf’cer; “did you dislodge that Reserve?” 

““No!” sez Crook, an’ the Tyrone laughed. 

““Thin fwhat the divil have ye done?” 

““Disthroyed ut,” sez Crook, an’ he took us on, but not before Toomey that 
was in the Tyrone sez aloud, his voice somewhere in his stummick: “Fwhat in 
the name av misfortune does this parrit widout a tail mane by shtoppin’ the road 
av his betthers?” 


‘The Staff Orf’cer wint blue, an’ Toomey makes him pink by changin’ 
to the voice av a minowderin’ woman an’ sayin’: “Come an’ kiss me, 
Major dear, for me husband’s at the wars an’ I’m all alone at the 
Depot.” 


‘The Staff Orf’cer wint away, an’ I cud see Crook’s shoulthers shakin’. 

‘His Corp’ril checks Toomey. “Lave me alone,” sez Toomey, widout a wink. 
“I was his batman before he was married an’ he knows fwhat I mane, av you 
don’t. There’s nothin’ like livin’ in the hoight av society.” D’ you remimber that, 
Orth’ ris!’ 

‘Hi do. Toomey, ‘e died in ‘orspital, next week it was, ‘cause I bought ‘arf his 
kit; an’ I remember after that — ’ 


GUARRD, TURN OUT!’ 


The Relief had come; it was four o’clock. ‘PII catch a kyart for you, Sorr,’ said 
Mulvaney, diving hastily into his accoutrements. ‘Come up to the top av the Fort 
an’ we’ll pershue our invistigations into M’Grath’s shtable.’ The relieved Guard 
strolled round the main bastion on its way to the swimming-bath, and Learoyd 
grew almost talkative. Ortheris looked into the Fort ditch and across the plain. 
‘Ho! it’s weary waitin’ for Ma-ary!’ he hummed; ‘but I’d like to kill some more 
bloomin’ Paythans before my time’s up. War! Bloody war! North, East, South, 
and West.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Learoyd slowly. 

‘Fwhat’s here?’ said Mulvaney, checking at a blur of white by the foot of the 
old sentry-box. He stooped and touched it. ‘It’s Norah — Norah M’ Taggart! 
Why, Nonie darlin’, fwhat are ye doin’ out av your mother’s bed at this time?’ 

The two-year-old child of Sergeant M’Taggart must have wandered for a 
breath of cool air to the very verge of the parapet of the Fort ditch. Her tiny 
night-shift was gathered into a wisp round her neck and she moaned in her sleep. 
‘See there!’ said Mulvaney; ‘poor lamb! Look at the heat-rash on the innocint 
skin av her. ‘Tis hard — crool hard even for us. Fwhat must it be for these? 
Wake up, Nonie, your mother will be woild about you. Begad, the child might 
ha’ fallen into the ditch!’ 

He picked her up in the growing light, and set her on his shoulder, and her fair 
curls touched the grizzled stubble of his temples. Ortheris and Learoyd followed 
snapping their fingers, while Norah smiled at them a sleepy smile. Then carolled 
Mulvaney, clear as a lark, dancing the baby on his arm — 


"If any young man should marry you, 
Say nothin’ about the joke; 

That iver ye slep’ in a sinthry-box, 
Wrapped up in a soldier’s cloak.’ 


‘Though, on my sowl, Nonie,’ he said gravely, ‘there was not much cloak 
about you. Niver mind, you won’t dhress like this ten years to come. Kiss your 
friends an’ run along to your mother.’ 

Nonie, set down close to the Married Quarters, nodded with the quiet 
obedience of the soldier’s child, but, ere she pattered off over the flagged path, 
held up her lips to be kissed by the Three Musketeers. Ortheris wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand and swore sentimentally; Learoyd turned pink; and the 
two walked away together. The Yorkshireman lifted up his voice and gave in 
thunder the chorus of The Sentry-Box, while Ortheris piped at his side. 


“Bin to a bloomin’ sing-song, you two?’ said the Artilleryman, who was 
taking his cartridge down to the Morning Gun. ‘You’re over merry for these 
dashed days.’ 


I bid ye take care o’ the brat, said he, 
For it comes of a noble race,’ 


Learoyd bellowed. The voices died out in the swimming-bath. 

‘Oh, Terence!’ I said, dropping into Mulvaney’s speech, when we were alone, 
‘it’s you that have the Tongue!’ 

He looked at me wearily; his eyes were sunk in his head, and his face was 
drawn and white. ‘Eyah!’ said he; ‘I’ve blandandhered thim through the night 
somehow, but can thim that helps others help thimselves? Answer me that, Sorr!’ 

And over the bastions of Fort Amara broke the pitiless day. 


IN THE MATTER OF A PRIVATE 


Hurrah! hurrah! a soldier’s life for me! 
Shout, boys, shout! for it makes you jolly and free. 
The Ramrod Corps. 


People who have seen, say that one of the quaintest spectacles of human 
frailty is an outbreak of hysterics in a girls’ school. It starts without warning, 
generally on a hot afternoon, among the elder pupils. A girl giggles till the giggle 
gets beyond control. Then she throws up her head, and cries, ‘Honk, honk, honk,’ 
like a wild goose, and tears mix with the laughter. If the mistress be wise, she 
will rap out something severe at this point to check matters. If she be tender- 
hearted, and send for a drink of water, the chances are largely in favour of 
another girl laughing at the afflicted one and herself collapsing. Thus the trouble 
spreads, and may end in half of what answers to the Lower Sixth of a boys’ 
school rocking and whooping together. Given a week of warm weather, two 
stately promenades per diem, a heavy mutton and rice meal in the middle of the 
day, a certain amount of nagging from the teachers, and a few other things, some 
amazing effects develop. At least, this is what folk say who have had experience. 

Now, the Mother Superior of a Convent and the Colonel of a British Infantry 
Regiment would be justly shocked at any comparison being made between their 
respective charges. But it is a fact that, under certain circumstances, Thomas in 
bulk can be worked up into ditthering, rippling hysteria. He does not weep, but 
he shows his trouble unmistakably, and the consequences get into the 
newspapers, and all the good people who hardly know a Martini from a Snider 
say: “Take away the brute’s ammunition!’ 

Thomas isn’t a brute, and his business, which is to look after the virtuous 
people, demands that he shall have his ammunition to his hand. He doesn’t wear 
silk stockings, and he really ought to be supplied with a new Adjective to help 
him to express his opinions: but, for all that, he is a great man. If you call him 
‘the heroic defender of the national honour’ one day, and a ‘brutal and licentious 
soldiery’ the next, you naturally bewilder him, and he looks upon you with 
suspicion. There is nobody to speak for Thomas except people who have 
theories to work off on him; and nobody understands Thomas except Thomas, 
and he does not always know what is the matter with himself. 

That is the prologue. This is the story: — 

Corporal Slane was engaged to be married to Miss Jhansi M’Kenna, whose 
history is well known in the regiment and elsewhere. He had his Colonel’s 


permission, and, being popular with the men, every arrangement had been made 
to give the wedding what Private Ortheris called ‘eeklar.’ It fell in the heart of 
the hot weather, and, after the wedding, Slane was going up to the Hills with the 
bride. None the less, Slane’s grievance was that the affair would be only a hired- 
carriage wedding, and he felt that the ‘eeklar’ of that was meagre. Miss 
M’ Kenna did not care so much. The Sergeant’s wife was helping her to make her 
wedding-dress, and she was very busy. Slane was, just then, the only moderately 
contented man in barracks. All the rest were more or less miserable. 

And they had so much to make them happy, too. All their work was over at 
eight in the morning, and for the rest of the day they could lie on their backs and 
smoke Canteen-plug and swear at the punkah-coolies. They enjoyed a fine, full 
flesh meal in the middle of the day, and then threw themselves down on their 
cots and sweated and slept till it was cool enough to go out with their ‘towny,’ 
whose vocabulary contained less than six hundred words, and the Adjective, and 
whose views on every conceivable question they had heard many times before. 

There was the Canteen, of course, and there was the Temperance Room with 
the second-hand papers in it; but a man of any profession cannot read for eight 
hours a day in a temperature of 96 degrees or 98 degrees in the shade, running 
up sometimes to 103 degrees at midnight. Very few men, even though they get a 
pannikin of flat, stale, muddy beer and hide it under their cots, can continue 
drinking for six hours a day. One man tried, but he died, and nearly the whole 
regiment went to his funeral because it gave them something to do. It was too 
early for the excitement of fever or cholera. The men could only wait and wait 
and wait, and watch the shadow of the barrack creeping across the blinding 
white dust. That was a gay life. 

They lounged about cantonments — it was too hot for any sort of game, and 
almost too hot for vice — and fuddled themselves in the evening, and filled 
themselves to distension with the healthy nitrogenous food provided for them, 
and the more they stoked the less exercise they took and more explosive they 
grew. Then tempers began to wear away, and men fell a-brooding over insults 
real or imaginary, for they had nothing else to think of. The tone of the repartees 
changed and instead of saying light-heartedly: ‘PI knock your silly face in.” men 
grew laboriously polite and hinted that the cantonments were not big enough for 
themselves and their enemy, and that there would be more space for one of the 
two in another Place. 

It may have been the Devil who arranged the thing, but the fact of the case is 
that Losson had for a long time been worrying Simmons in an aimless way. It 
gave him occupation. The two had their cots side by side, and would sometimes 
spend a long afternoon swearing at each other; but Simmons was afraid of 


Losson and dared not challenge him to a fight. He thought over the words in the 
hot still nights, and half the hate he felt towards Losson he vented on the 
wretched punkah-coolie. 

Losson bought a parrot in the bazar, and put it into a little cage, and lowered 
the cage into the cool darkness of a well, and sat on the well-curb, shouting bad 
language down to the parrot. He taught it to say: ‘Simmons, ye so-oor,’ which 
means swine, and several other things entirely unfit for publication. He was a big 
gross man, and he shook like a jelly when the parrot had the sentence correctly. 
Simmons, however, shook with rage, for all the room were laughing at him — 
the parrot was such a disreputable puff of green feathers and it looked so human 
when it chattered. Losson used to sit, swinging his fat legs, on the side of the cot, 
and ask the parrot what it thought of Simmons. The parrot would answer: 
‘Simmons, ye so-oor.’ ‘Good boy,’ Losson used to say, scratching the parrot’s 
head; ‘ye ‘ear that, Sim?’ And Simmons used to turn over on his stomach and 
make answer: ‘I ‘ear. Take ‘eed you don’t ‘ear something one of these days.’ 

In the restless nights, after he had been asleep all day, fits of blind rage came 
upon Simmons and held him till he trembled all over, while he thought in how 
many different ways he would slay Losson. Sometimes he would picture himself 
trampling the life out of the man, with heavy ammunition-boots, and at others 
smashing in his face with the butt, and at others jumping on his shoulders and 
dragging the head back till the neckbone cracked. Then his mouth would feel hot 
and fevered, and he would reach out for another sup of the beer in the pannikin. 

But the fancy that came to him most frequently and stayed with him longest 
was one connected with the great roll of fat under Lesson’s right ear. He noticed 
it first on a moonlight night, and thereafter it was always before his eyes. It was 
a fascinating roll of fat. A man could get his hand upon it and tear away one side 
of the neck; or he could place the muzzle of a rifle on it and blow away all the 
head in a flash. Losson had no right to be sleek and contented and well-to-do, 
when he, Simmons, was the butt of the room. Some day, perhaps, he would show 
those who laughed at the ‘Simmons, ye so-oor’ joke, that he was as good as the 
rest, and held a man’s life in the crook of his forefinger. When Losson snored, 
Simmons hated him more bitterly than ever. Why should Losson be able to sleep 
when Simmons had to stay awake hour after hour, tossing and turning on the 
tapes, with the dull liver pain gnawing into his right side and his head throbbing 
and aching after Canteen? He thought over this for many many nights, and the 
world became unprofitable to him. He even blunted his naturally fine appetite 
with beer and tobacco; and all the while the parrot talked at and made a mock of 
him. 

The heat continued and the tempers wore away more quickly than before. A 


Sergeant’s wife died of heat-apoplexy in the night, and the rumour ran abroad 
that it was cholera. Men rejoiced openly, hoping that it would spread and send 
them into camp. But that was a false alarm. 

It was late on a Tuesday evening, and the men were waiting in the deep double 
verandas for ‘Last Posts,’ when Simmons went to the box at the foot of his bed, 
took out his pipe, and slammed the lid down with a bang that echoed through the 
deserted barrack like the crack of a rifle. Ordinarily speaking, the men would 
have taken no notice; but their nerves were fretted to fiddle-strings. They jumped 
up, and three or four clattered into the barrack-room only to find Simmons 
kneeling by his box. 

‘Ow! It’s you, is it?’ they said and laughed foolishly. ‘We thought ‘twas — ’ 

Simmons rose slowly. If the accident had so shaken his fellows, what would 
not the reality do? 

“You thought it was — did you? And what makes you think?’ he said, lashing 
himself into madness as he went on; ‘to Hell with your thinking, ye dirty spies.’ 

‘Simmons, ye so-oor,’ chuckled the parrot in the veranda sleepily, recognising 
a well-known voice. Now that was absolutely all. 

The tension snapped. Simmons fell back on the arm-rack deliberately, — the 
men were at the far end of the room, — and took out his rifle and packet of 
ammunition. ‘Don’t go playing the goat, Sim!’ said Losson. ‘Put it down,’ but 
there was a quaver in his voice. Another man stooped, slipped his boot and 
hurled it at Simmons’s head. The prompt answer was a shot which, fired at 
random, found its billet in Losson’s throat. Losson fell forward without a word, 
and the others scattered. 

“You thought it was!’ yelled Simmons. ‘You’re drivin’ me to it! I tell you 
you’re drivin’ me to it! Get up, Losson, an’ don’t lie shammin’ there — you an’ 
your blasted parrit that druv me to it!’ 

But there was an unaffected reality about Losson’s pose that showed Simmons 
what he had done. The men were still clamouring in the veranda. Simmons 
appropriated two more packets of ammunition and ran into the moonlight, 
muttering: ‘TIl make a night of it. Thirty roun’s, an’ the last for myself. Take you 
that, you dogs!’ 

He dropped on one knee and fired into the brown of the men on the veranda, 
but the bullet flew high, and landed in the brickwork with a vicious phwit that 
made some of the younger ones turn pale. It is, as musketry theorists observe, 
one thing to fire and another to be fired at. 

Then the instinct of the chase flared up. The news spread from barrack to 
barrack, and the men doubled out intent on the capture of Simmons, the wild 
beast, who was heading for the Cavalry parade-ground, stopping now and again 


to send back a shot and a curse in the direction of his pursuers. 

‘TIl learn you to spy on me!’ he shouted; ‘Pll learn you to give me dorg’s 
names! Come on, the ‘ole lot o° you! Colonel John Anthony Deever, C. B.P — 
he turned towards the Infantry Mess and shook his rifle — ’you think yourself 
the devil of a man — but I tell you that if you put your ugly old carcass outside 
o’ that door, Pll make you the poorest-lookin’ man in the army. Come out, 
Colonel John Anthony Deever, C. B.! Come out and see me practiss on the 
rainge. I’m the crack shot of the ‘ole bloomin’ battalion.’ In proof of which 
statement Simmons fired at the lighted windows of the mess-house. 

‘Private Simmons, E Comp’ny, on the Cavalry p’rade-ground, Sir, with thirty 
rounds,’ said a Sergeant breathlessly to the Colonel. ‘Shootin’ right and lef’, Sir. 
Shot Private Losson. What’s to be done, Sir?’ 

Colonel John Anthony Deever, C. B., sallied out, only to be saluted by a spurt 
of dust at his feet. 

‘Pull up!’ said the Second in Command; ‘I don’t want my step in that way, 
Colonel. He’s as dangerous as a mad dog.’ 

‘Shoot him like one, then,’ said the Colonel bitterly, ‘if he won’t take his 
chance. My regiment, too! If it had been the Towheads I could have understood.’ 

Private Simmons had occupied a strong position near a well on the edge of the 
parade-ground, and was defying the regiment to come on. The regiment was not 
anxious to comply, for there is small honour in being shot by a fellow-private. 
Only Corporal Slane, rifle in hand, threw himself down on the ground, and 
wormed his way towards the well. 

‘Don’t shoot,’ said he to the men round him; ‘like as not you’ll ‘it me. PI 
catch the beggar, livin’.’ 

Simmons ceased shouting for a while, and the noise of trap-wheels could be 
heard across the plain. Major Oldyne, Commanding the Horse Battery, was 
coming back from a dinner in the Civil Lines; was driving after his usual custom 
— that is to say, as fast as the horse could go. 

‘A orf’cer! A blooming spangled orf’cer!’ shrieked Simmons; ‘Pll make a 
scarecrow of that orf’cer!’ The trap stopped. 

‘What’s this?’ demanded the Major of Gunners. ‘You there, drop your rifle.’ 


‘Why, it’s Jerry Blazes! I ain’t got no quarrel with you, Jerry Blazes. 
Pass frien’, an’ all’s well!’ 


But Jerry Blazes had not the faintest intention of passing a dangerous 
murderer. He was, as his adoring Battery swore long and fervently, without 
knowledge of fear, and they were surely the best judges, for Jerry Blazes, it was 


notorious, had done his possible to kill a man each time the Battery went out. 

He walked towards Simmons, with the intention of rushing him, and knocking 
him down. 

‘Don’t make me do it, Sir,’ said Simmons; ‘I ain’t got nothing agin you. Ah! 
you would?’ — the Major broke into a run — ’Take that then!’ 

The Major dropped with a bullet through his shoulder, and Simmons stood 
over him. He had lost the satisfaction of killing Losson in the desired way: but 
here was a helpless body to his hand. Should he slip in another cartridge, and 
blow off the head, or with the butt smash in the white face? He stopped to 
consider, and a cry went up from the far side of the parade-ground: ‘He’s killed 
Jerry Blazes!’ But in the shelter of the well-pillars Simmons was safe, except 
when he stepped out to fire. ‘P1 blow yer ‘andsome ‘ead off, Jerry Blazes,’ said 
Simmons reflectively. ‘Six an’ three is nine an’ one is ten, an’ that leaves me 
another nineteen, an’ one for myself.’ He tugged at the string of the second 
packet of ammunition. Corporal Slane crawled out of the shadow of a bank into 
the moonlight. 

‘I see you!’ said Simmons. ‘Come a bit furder on an’ I’! do for you.’ 

Tm comin’,’ said Corporal Slane briefly; ‘you’ve done a bad day’s work, 
Sim. Come out ‘ere an’ come back with me.’ 


‘Come to — ,’ laughed Simmons, sending a cartridge home with his thumb. 
‘Not before I’ve settled you an’ Jerry Blazes.’ 


The Corporal was lying at full length in the dust of the parade-ground, a rifle 
under him. Some of the less-cautious men in the distance shouted: ‘Shoot ‘im! 
Shoot ‘im, Slane!’ 


“You move ‘and or foot, Slane,’ said Simmons, ‘an’ PI kick Jerry 
Blazes’ ‘ead in, and shoot you after.’ 


‘I ain’t movin’,’ said the Corporal, raising his head; ‘you daren’t ‘it a man on 
‘is legs. Let go o’ Jerry Blazes an’ come out o’ that with your fistes. Come an’ ‘it 
me. You daren’t, you bloomin’ dog-shooter!’ 

‘T dare.’ 

“You lie, you man-sticker. You sneakin’ Sheeny butcher, you lie. See there!’ 
Slane kicked the rifle away, and stood up in the peril of his life. ‘Come on, now!’ 

The temptation was more than Simmons could resist, for the Corporal in his 
white clothes offered a perfect mark. 

‘Don’t misname me,’ shouted Simmons, firing as he spoke. The shot missed, 
and the shooter, blind with rage, threw his rifle down and rushed at Slane from 


the protection of the well. Within striking distance, he kicked savagely at Slane’s 
stomach, but the weedy Corporal knew something of Simmons’s weakness, and 
knew, too, the deadly guard for that kick. Bowing forward and drawing up his 
right leg till the heel of the right foot was set some three inches above the inside 
of the left knee-cap, he met the blow standing on one leg — exactly as Gonds 
stand when they meditate — and ready for the fall that would follow. There was 
an oath, the Corporal fell over to his own left as shinbone met shinbone, and the 
Private collapsed, his right leg broken an inch above the ankle. 

“Pity you don’t know that guard, Sim,’ said Slane, spitting out the dust as he 
rose. Then raising his voice — ’Come an’ take him orf. I’ve bruk ‘is leg.’ This 
was not strictly true, for the Private had accomplished his own downfall, since it 
is the special merit of that leg-guard that the harder the kick the greater the 
kicker’s discomfiture. 

Slane walked to Jerry Blazes and hung over him with ostentatious anxiety, 
while Simmons, weeping with pain, was carried away. “Ope you ain’t ‘urt badly, 
Sir,’ said Slane. The Major had fainted, and there was an ugly, ragged hole 
through the top of his arm. Slane knelt down and murmured: ‘S’elp me, I believe 
‘e’s dead. Well, if that ain’t my blooming luck all over!’ 

But the Major was destined to lead his Battery afield for many a long day with 
unshaken nerve. He was removed, and nursed and petted into convalescence, 
while the Battery discussed the wisdom of capturing Simmons, and blowing him 
from a gun. They idolised their Major, and his reappearance on parade brought 
about a scene nowhere provided for in the Army Regulations. 

Great, too, was the glory that fell to Slane’s share. The Gunners would have 
made him drunk thrice a day for at least a fortnight. Even the Colonel of his own 
regiment complimented him upon his coolness, and the local paper called him a 
hero. These things did not puff him up. When the Major offered him money and 
thanks, the virtuous Corporal took the one and put aside the other. But he had a 
request to make and prefaced it with many a ‘Beg y’ pardon, Sir.’ Could the 
Major see his way to letting the Slane-M’Kenna wedding be adorned by the 
presence of four Battery horses to pull a hired barouche? The Major could, and 
so could the Battery. Excessively so. It was a gorgeous wedding. 
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‘Wot did I do it for?’ said Corporal Slane. ‘For the ‘orses o° course. Jhansi 
ain’t a beauty to look at, but I wasn’t goin’ to ‘ave a hired turn-out. Jerry Blazes? 
If I ‘adn’t ‘a’ wanted something, Sim might ha’ blowed Jerry Blazes’ blooming 
‘ead into Hirish stew for aught I’d ‘a’ cared.’ 

And they hanged Private Simmons — hanged him as high as Haman in 
hollow square of the regiment; and the Colonel said it was Drink; and the 


Chaplain was sure it was the Devil; and Simmons fancied it was both, but he 
didn’t know, and only hoped his fate would be a warning to his companions; and 
half a dozen ‘intelligent publicists’ wrote six beautiful leading articles on ‘The 
Prevalence of Crime in the Army.’ 

But not a soul thought of comparing the ‘bloody-minded Simmons’ to the 
squawking, gaping schoolgirl with which this story opens. 


BLACK JACK 


To the wake av Tim O’Hara 
Came company, 
All St. Patrick’s Alley 
Was there to see. 
Robert Buchanan. 


As the Three Musketeers share their silver, tobacco, and liquor together, as 
they protect each other in barracks or camp, and as they rejoice together over the 
joy of one, so do they divide their sorrows. When Ortheris’s irrepressible tongue 
has brought him into cells for a season, or Learoyd has run amok through his kit 
and accoutrements, or Mulvaney has indulged in strong waters, and under their 
influence reproved his Commanding Officer, you can see the trouble in the faces 
of the untouched two. And the rest of the regiment know that comment or jest is 
unsafe. Generally the three avoid Orderly Room and the Corner Shop that 
follows, leaving both to the young bloods who have not sown their wild oats; but 
there are occasions — 

For instance, Ortheris was sitting on the drawbridge of the main gate of Fort 
Amara, with his hands in his pockets and his pipe, bowl down, in his mouth. 
Learoyd was lying at full length on the turf of the glacis, kicking his heels in the 
air, and I came round the corner and asked for Mulvaney. 

Ortheris spat into the ditch and shook his head. ‘No good seein’ ‘im now,’ said 
Ortheris; ‘‘e’s a bloomin’ camel. Listen.’ 

I heard on the flags of the veranda opposite to the cells, which are close to the 
Guard-Room, a measured step that I could have identified in the tramp of an 
army. There were twenty paces crescendo, a pause, and then twenty diminuendo. 

‘Thats ‘im,’ said Ortheris; ‘my Gawd, that’s ‘im! All for a bloomin’ button 
you could see your face in an’ a bit o’ lip that a bloomin’ Harkangel would ‘a’ 
guv back.’ 

Mulvaney was doing pack-drill — was compelled, that is to say, to walk up 
and down for certain hours in full marching order, with rifle, bayonet, 
ammunition, knapsack, and overcoat. And his offence was being dirty on parade! 
I nearly fell into the Fort Ditch with astonishment and wrath, for Mulvaney is the 
smartest man that ever mounted guard, and would as soon think of turning out 
uncleanly as of dispensing with his trousers. 

“Who was the Sergeant that checked him?’ I asked. 

“Mullins, o’ course,’ said Ortheris. ‘There ain’t no other man would whip ‘im 


on the peg so. But Mullins ain’t a man.’ E’s a dirty little pigscraper, that’s wot ‘e 
is.’ 

“What did Mulvaney say? He’s not the make of man to take that quietly.’ 

‘Said! Bin better for ‘im if ‘e’d shut ‘is mouth. Lord, ow we laughed! 
“Sargint,” ‘e sez, “ye say I’m dirty. Well,” sez ‘e, “when your wife lets you blow 
your own nose for yourself, perhaps yov’ll know wot dirt is. You’re himperfectly 
eddicated, Sargint,” sez ‘e, an’ then we fell in. But after p’rade, ‘e was up an’ 
Mullins was swearin’ ‘imself black in the face at Ord’ly Room that Mulvaney 
‘ad called ‘im a swine an’ Lord knows wot all. You know Mullins. ‘E’Il ‘ave ‘is 
‘ead broke in one o’ these days. ‘E’s too big a bloomin’ liar for ord’nary 
consumption. “Three hours’ can an’ kit,” sez the Colonel; “not for bein’ dirty on 
p’rade, but for ‘avin’ said somethin’ to Mullins, tho’ I do not believe, “sez ‘e, 
“you said wot ‘e said you said. “An’ Mulvaney fell away sayin’ nothin’. You 
know ʻe never speaks to the Colonel for fear o’ gettin’ ‘imself fresh copped.’ 

Mullins, a very young and very much married Sergeant, whose manners were 
partly the result of innate depravity and partly of imperfectly digested Board 
School, came over the bridge, and most rudely asked Ortheris what he was 
doing. 

‘Me?’ said Ortheris. ‘Ow! I’m waiting for my C’mission. ‘Seed it comin’ 
along yit?’ 

Mullins turned purple and passed on. There was the sound of a gentle chuckle 
from the glacis where Learoyd lay. 


“E expects to get ‘is C’mission some day,’ explained Ortheris;’ Gawd 
‘elp the Mess that ‘ave to put their ‘ands into the same kiddy as ‘im! 
Wot time d’you make it, Sir? Fower! Mulvaney’ll be out in ‘arf an hour. 
You don’t want to buy a dorg, Sir, do you? A pup you can trust — ’arf 
Rampore by the Colonel’s grey-’ ound.’ 


‘Ortheris,’ I answered sternly, for I knew what was in his mind,’do you mean 
to say that — ’ 

‘I didn’t mean to arx money o’ you, any’ow,’ said Ortheris; ‘I’d ‘a’ sold you 
the dorg good an’ cheap, but — but — I know Mulvaney’I!] want somethin’ after 
we’ve walked ‘im orf, an’ I ain’t got nothin’, nor ‘e ‘asn’t neither. I’d sooner sell 
you the dorg, Sir. ‘S trewth I would!’ 

A shadow fell on the drawbridge, and Ortheris began to rise into the air, lifted 
by a huge hand upon his collar. 

‘Onything but t’ braass,’ said Learoyd quietly, as he held the Londoner over 
the ditch. ‘Onything but t’ braass, Orth’ris, ma son! Ah’ve got one rupee eight 


annas of ma own.’ He showed two coins, and replaced Ortheris on the 
drawbridge rail. 

‘Very good,’ I said;’ where are you going to?’ 

‘Goin’ to walk ‘im orf wen ‘e comes out — two miles or three or fower,’ said 
Ortheris. 

The footsteps within ceased. I heard the dull thud of a knapsack falling on a 
bedstead, followed by the rattle of arms. Ten minutes later, Mulvaney, faultlessly 
dressed, his lips tight and his face as black as a thunderstorm, stalked into the 
sunshine on the drawbridge. Learoyd and Ortheris sprang from my side and 
closed in upon him, both leaning towards as horses lean upon the pole. In an 
instant they had disappeared down the sunken road to the cantonments, and I 
was left alone. Mulvaney had not seen fit to recognise me; so I knew that his 
trouble must be heavy upon him. 

I climbed one of the bastions and watched the figures of the Three Musketeers 
grow smaller and smaller across the plain. They were walking as fast as they 
could put foot to the ground, and their heads were bowed. They fetched a great 
compass round the parade-ground, skirted the Cavalry lines, and vanished in the 
belt of trees that fringes the low land by the river. 

I followed slowly, and sighted them — dusty, sweating, but still keeping up 
their long, swinging tramp — on the river bank. They crashed through the Forest 
Reserve, headed towards the Bridge of Boats, and presently established 
themselves on the bow of one of the pontoons. I rode cautiously till I saw three 
puffs of white smoke rise and die out in the clear evening air, and knew that 
peace had come again. At the bridge-head they waved me forward with gestures 
of welcome. 

‘Tie up your ‘orse,’ shouted Ortheris, ‘an’ come on, Sir. We’re all goin’ ‘home 
in this ‘ere bloomin’ boat. 

From the bridge-head to the Forest Officer’s bungalow is but a step. The 
mess-man was there, and would see that a man held my horse. Did the Sahib 
require aught else — a peg, or beer? Ritchie Sahib had left half a dozen bottles 
of the latter, but since the Sahib was a friend of Ritchie Sahib, and he, the mess- 
man, was a poor man — 

I gave my order quietly, and returned to the bridge. Mulvaney had taken off 
his boots, and was dabbling his toes in the water; Learoyd was lying on his back 
on the pontoon; and Ortheris was pretending to row with a big bamboo. 

‘Tm an ould fool,’ said Mulvaney, reflectively,’dhrag-gin’ you two out here 
bekaze I was undher the Black Dog — sulkin’ like a child. Me that was soldierin’ 
when Mullins, an’ be damned to him, was shquealin’ on a counterpin for five 
shillin’ a week — an’ that not paid! Bhoys, I’ve took you five miles out av 


natural pevarsity. Phew!’ 

‘Wot’s the odds so long as you’re ‘appy?’ said Ortheris, applying himself 
afresh to the bamboo. ‘As well ‘ere as anywhere else.’ 

Learoyd held up a rupee and an eight-anna bit, and shook his head 
sorrowfully. ‘Five mile from t’ Canteen, all along 0’ Mulvaney’s blaasted pride.’ 

‘I know ut,’ said Mulvaney penitently. ‘Why will ye come wid me? An’ yet I 
wud be mortial sorry if ye did not — any time — though I am ould enough to 
know betther. But I will do penance. I will take a dhrink av wather.’ 

Ortheris squeaked shrilly. The butler of the Forest bungalow was standing 
near the railings with a basket, uncertain how to clamber down to the pontoon. 
‘Might ‘a’ know’d you’d ‘a’ got liquor out o’ bloomin’ desert, Sir,’ said Ortheris, 
gracefully, to me. Then to the mess-man: ‘Easy with them there bottles. They’re 
worth their weight in gold. Jock, ye long-armed beggar, get out o’ that an’ hike 
‘em down.’ 

Learoyd had the basket on the pontoon in an instant, and the Three 
Musketeers gathered round it with dry lips. They drank my health in due and 
ancient form, and thereafter tobacco tasted sweeter than ever. They absorbed all 
the beer, and disposed themselves in picturesque attitudes to admire the setting 
sun — no man speaking for a while. 

Mulvaney’s head dropped upon his chest, and we thought that he was asleep. 

‘What on earth did you come so far for?’ I whispered to Ortheris. 

“To walk ‘im orf, 0’ course. When ‘e’s been checked we allus walks ‘im orf. 
‘E ain’t fit to be spoke to those times — nor ‘e ain’t fit to leave alone neither. So 
we takes ‘im till ‘e is.’ 

Mulvaney raised his head, and stared straight into the sunset. ‘I had my rifle,’ 
said he dreamily,’an’ I had my bay’nit, an’ Mullins came round the corner, an’ he 
looked in my face an’ grinned dishpiteful. “You can’t blow your own nose,” sez 
he. Now, I cannot tell fwhat Mullins’s expayrience may ha’ been, but, Mother av 
God, he was nearer to his death that minut’ than I have iver been to mine — and 
that’s less than the thicknuss av a hair!’ 

“Yes,” said Ortheris calmly, ‘you’d look fine with all your buttons took orf, an’ 
the Band in front o’ you, walkin’ roun’ slow time. We’re both front-rank men, me 
an’ Jock, when the rig’mint’s in ‘ollow square. Bloomin’ fine you’d look. “The 
Lord giveth an’ the Lord taketh awai, — Heasy with that there drop! — Blessed 
be the naime o’ the Lord,” he gulped in a quaint and suggestive fashion. 

“Mullins! Wot’s Mullins?’ said Learoyd slowly. ‘Ah’d take a coomp’ny o’ 
Mullinses-ma hand behind me. Sitha, Mulvaney, don’t be a fool.’ 

“You were not checked for fwhat you did not do, an’ made a mock av afther. 
“Twas for less than that the Tyrone wud ha’ sent O’Hara to hell, instid av lettin’ 


him go by his own choosin’, whin Rafferty shot him,’ retorted Mulvaney. 

‘And who stopped the Tyrone from doing it?’ I asked. 

‘That ould fool who’s sorry he didn’t stick the pig Mullins.’ His head dropped 
again. When he raised it he shivered and put his hands on the shoulders of his 
two companions. 

“Ye’ve walked the Divil out av me, bhoys,’ said he. 

Ortheris shot out the red-hot dottel of his pipe on the back of the hairy fist. 
‘They say ‘Ell’s ‘otter than that,’ said he, as Mulvaney swore aloud. ‘You be 
warned so. Look yonder!’ — he pointed across the river to a ruined temple — 
*Me an’ you an’ ‘im’ — he indicated me by a jerk of his head — ’was there one 
day when Hi made a bloomin’ show o’ myself. You an’ ‘im stopped me doin’ 
such — an’ Hi was on’y wishful for to desert. You are makin’ a bigger bloomin’ 
show o° yourself now.’ 

‘Don’t mind him, Mulvaney,’ I said; ‘Dinah Shadd won’t let you hang 
yourself yet awhile, and you don’t intend to try it either. Let’s hear about the 
Tyrone and O’Hara. Rafferty shot him for fooling with his wife. What happened 
before that?’ 

‘There’s no fool like an ould fool. You know you can do anythin’ wid me whin 
Pm talkin’. Did I say I wud like to cut Mullins’s liver out? I deny the 
imputashin, for fear that Orth’ris here wud report me — Ah! You wud tip me 
into the river, wud you? Sit quiet, little man. Anyways, Mullins is not worth the 
trouble av an extry p’rade, an’ I will trate him wid outrajis contimpt. The Tyrone 
an’ O’ Hara! O’Hara an’ the Tyrone, begad! Ould days are hard to bring back into 
the mouth, but they’re always inside the head.’ 

Followed a long pause. 

‘O’Hara was a Divil. Though I saved him, for the honour av the rig’mint, 
from his death that time, I say it now. He was a Divil — a long, bould, black- 
haired Divil.’ 

‘Which way?’ asked Ortheris. 

‘Women.’ 

‘Thin I know another.’ 

‘Not more than in reason, if you mane me, ye warped walkin ‘-shtick. I have 
been young, an’ for why should I not have tuk what I cud? Did I iver, whin I was 
Corp’ril, use the rise av my rank — wan step an’ that taken away, more’s the 
sorrow an’ the fault av me! — to prosecute a nefarious inthrigue, as O’ Hara did? 
Did I, whin I was Corp’ril, lay my spite upon a man an’ make his life a dog’s life 
from day to day? Did I lie, as O’Hara lied, till the young wans in the Tyrone 
turned white wid the fear av the Judgment av God killin’ thim all in a lump, as ut 
killed the woman at Devizes? I did not! I have sinned my sins an’ I have made 


my confesshin, an’ Father Victor knows the worst av me. O’Hara was tuk, before 
he cud spake, on Rafferty’s doorstep, an’ no man knows the worst av him. But 
this much I know! 

‘The Tyrone was recruited any fashion in the ould days. A draf from 
Connemara — a draf?’ from Portsmouth — a draf’ from Kerry, an’ that was a 
blazin’ bad draf? — here, there and iverywhere — but the large av thim was 
Oirish — Black Oirish. Now there are Oirish an’ Oirish. The good are good as 
the best, but the bad are wurrst than the wurrst. “Tis this way. They clog together 
in pieces as fast as thieves, an’ no wan knows fwhat they will do till wan turns 
informer an’ the gang is bruk. But ut begins again, a day later, meetin’ in holes 
an’ comers an’ swearin’ bloody oaths an’ shtickin’ a man in the back an’ runnin’ 
away, an’ thin waitin’ for the blood-money on the reward papers — to see if ut’s 
worth enough. Those are the Black Oirish, an’ ‘tis they that bring dishgrace upon 
the name av Oireland, an’ thim I wud kill — as I nearly killed wan wanst. 

‘But to reshume. My room — ’twas before I was married — was wid twelve 
av the scum av the earth — the pickin’s av the gutter — mane men that wud 
neither laugh nor talk nor yet get dhrunk as a man shud. They thried some av 
their dog’s thricks on me, but I dhrew a line round my cot, an’ the man that 
thransgressed ut wint into hospital for three days good. 

‘O’Hara had put his spite on the room — he was my Colour Sargint — an’ 
nothin’ cud we do to plaze him. I was younger than I am now, an’ I tuk what I 
got in the way av dressing down and punishment-dhrill wid my tongue in my 
cheek. But it was diff’rint wid the others, an’ why I cannot say, excipt that some 
men are borrun mane an’ go to dhirty murdher where a fist is more than enough. 
Afther a whoile, they changed their chune to me an’ was desp’rit frien’ly — all 
twelve av thim cursin’ O’ Hara in chorus. 

‘““Eyah,” sez I, “O’Hara’s a divil an’ I’m not for denyin’ ut, but is he the only 
man in the wurruld? Let him go. He’ll get tired av findin’ our kit foul an’ our 
‘coutrements onproperly kep’.” 

““We will not let him go,” sez they. 

“Thin take him,” sez I, “an’ a dashed poor yield you will get for your 
throuble.” 

““Ts he not misconductin’ himself wid Slimmy’s wife?” sez another. 

““She’s common to the rig’mint,” sez I. “Fwhat has made ye this partic’ lar on 
a suddint>?” 

“Has he not put his spite on the roomful av us? Can we do anythin’ that he 
will not check us for?” sez another. 

“That’s thrue,” sez I. 

““Will ye not help us to do aught,” sez another — ”a big bould man like you.” 


“I will break his head upon his shoulthers av he puts hand on me,” sez I. “I 
will give him the lie av he says that I’m dhirty, an’ I wud not mind duckin’ him 
in the Artillery troughs if ut was not that I’m thryin’ for my shtripes.” 

““Ts that all ye will do?” sez another. “Have ye no more spunk than that, ye 
blood-dhrawn calf?” 

““Blood-dhrawn I may be,” sez I, gettin’ back to my cot an’ makin’ my line 
round ut; “but ye know that the man who comes acrost this mark will be more 
blood-dhrawn than me. No man gives me the name in my mouth,” I sez. 
“Ondersthand, I will have no part wid you in anythin’ ye do, nor will I raise my 
fist to my shuperior. Is any wan comin’ on?” sez I. 

‘They made no move, tho’ I gave them full time, but stud growlin’ an’ snarlin’ 
together at wan ind av the room. I tuk up my cap and wint out to Canteen, 
thinkin’ no little av mesilf, and there I grew most ondacintly dhrunk in my legs. 
My head was all reasonable. 

““Houligan,” I sez to a man in E Comp’ny that was by way av bein’ a frind av 
mine; “I’m overtuk from the belt down. Do you give me the touch av your 
shoulther to presarve my formation an’ march me acrost the ground into the high 
grass. Ill sleep ut off there,” sez I; an’ Houligan — he’s dead now, but good he 
was while he lasted — walked wid me, givin’ me the touch whin I wint wide, 
ontil we came to the high grass, an’, my faith, the sky an’ the earth was fair 
rowlin’ undher me. I made for where the grass was thickust, an’ there I slep’ off 
my liquor wid an easy conscience. I did not desire to come on books too 
frequent; my characther havin’ been shpotless for the good half av a year. 

‘Whin I roused, the dhrink was dyin’ out in me, an’ I felt as though a she-cat 
had littered in my mouth. I had not learned to hould my liquor wid comfort in 
thim days. ‘Tis little betther I am now. “I will get Houligan to pour a bucket over 
my head,” thinks I, an’ I wud ha’ risen, but I heard some wan say: “Mulvaney 
can take the blame av ut for the backslidin’ hound he is.” 

“Oho!” sez I, an’ my head rang like a guard-room gong: “fwhat is the blame 
that this young man must take to oblige Tim Vulmea?” For ‘twas Tim Vulmea 
that shpoke. 

‘T turned on my belly an’ crawled through the grass, a bit at a time, to where 
the spache came from. There was the twelve av my room sittin’ down in a little 
patch, the dhry grass wavin’ above their heads an’ the sin av black murdher in 
their hearts. I put the stuff aside to get a clear view. 

‘““Fwhat’s that?” sez wan man, jumpin’ up. 


“A dog,” says Vulmea. “You’re a nice hand to this job! As I said, 
Mulvaney will take the blame — av ut comes to a pinch.” 


“Tis harrd to swear a man’s life away,” sez a young wan. 

“Thank ye for that,” thinks I. “Now, fwhat the divil are you paragins 
conthrivin’ against me?” 

“Tis as easy as dhrinkin’ your quart,” sez Vulmea. “At seven or thereon, 
O’Hara will come acrost to the Married Quarters, goin’ to call on Slimmy’s wife, 
the swine! Wan av us’ll pass the wurrd to the room an’ we shtart the divil an’ all 
av a shine — laughin’ an’ crackin’ on an’ t’rowin’ our boots about. Thin O’ Hara 
will come to give us the ordher to be quiet, the more by token bekaze the room- 
lamp will be knocked over in the larkin’. He will take the straight road to the ind 
door where there’s the lamp in the veranda, an’ that’ ll bring him clear against the 
light as he shtands. He will not be able to look into the dhark. Wan av us will 
loose off, an’ a close shot ut will be, an’ shame to the man that misses. ‘Twill be 
Mulvaney’s rifle, she that is at the head av the rack — there’s no mistakin’ that 
long-shtocked, cross-eyed bitch even in the dhark.” 

‘The thief misnamed my ould firin’-piece out av jealousy — I was pershuaded 
av that — an’ ut made me more angry than all. 

‘But Vulmea goes on: “O’Hara will dhrop, an’ by the time the light’s lit again, 
there’ll be some six av us on the chest av Mulvaney, cryin’ murdher an’ rape. 
Mulvaney’s cot is near the ind door, an’ the shmokin’ rifle will be lyin’ undher 
him whin we’ve knocked him over. We know, an’ all the rig’mint knows, that 
Mulvaney has given O’Hara more lip than any man av us. Will there be any 
doubt at the Coort-Martial? Wud twelve honust sodger-bhoys swear away the 
life av a dear, quiet, swate-timpered man such as is Mulvaney — wid his line av 
pipe-clay roun’ his cot, threatenin’ us wid murdher av we overshtepped ut, as we 
can truthful testify?” 

““Mary, Mother av Mercy!” thinks I to mesilf; “it is this to have an unruly 
mimber an’ fistes fit to use! Oh the sneakin’ hounds!” 

‘The big dhrops ran down my face, for I was wake wid the liquor an’ had not 
the full av my wits about me. I laid shtill an’ heard thim workin’ themselves up 
to swear my life by tellin’ tales av ivry time I had put my mark on wan or 
another; an’ my faith, they was few that was not so dishtinguished. ‘Twas all in 
the way av fair fight, though, for niver did I raise my hand excipt whin they had 
provoked me to ut. 

“Tis all well,” sez wan av thim, “but who’s to do this shootin’ ?” 


‘““Fwhat matther?” sez Vulmea. ““Tis Mulvaney will do that — at the 
Coort-Martial.” 


“He will so,” sez the man, “but whose hand is put to the trigger — in the 
room?” 

““Who’ll do ut?” sez Vulmea, lookin’ round, but divil a man answeared. They 
began to dishpute till Kiss, that was always playin’ Shpoil Five, sez: “Thry the 
kyards!” Wid that he opined his tunic an’ tuk out the greasy palammers, an’ they 
all fell in wid the notion. 

“Deal on!” sez Vulmea, wid a big rattlin’ oath, “an’ the Black Curse av 
Shielygh come to the man that will not do his duty as the kyards say. Amin!” 

‘Black Jack is the masther,” sez Kiss, dealin’. Black Jack, Sorr, I shud 
expaytiate to you, is the Ace av Shpades which from time immimorial has been 
intimately connect wid battle, murdher an’ suddin death. 

‘Wanst Kiss dealt an’ there was no sign, but the men was whoite wid the 
workin’s av their sowls. Twice Kiss dealt an’ there was a gray shine on their 
cheeks like the mess av an egg. Three times Kiss dealt an’ they was blue. “Have 
ye not lost him?” sez Vulmea, wipin’ the sweat on him; “Let’s ha’ done quick!” 
“Quick ut is,” sez Kiss, t’rowin’ him the kyard; an’ ut fell face up on his knee — 
Black Jack! 

‘Thin they all cackled wid laughin’. “Duty thrippence,” sez wan av thim, “an’ 
damned cheap at that price!” But I cud see they all dhrew a little away from 
Vulmea an’ lef’ him sittin’ playin’ wid the kyard. Vulmea sez no word for a 
whoile but licked his lips — cat-ways. Thin he threw up his head an’ made the 
men swear by ivry oath known to stand by him not alone in the room but at the 
Coort-Martial that was to set on me! He tould off five av the biggest to stretch 
me on my cot whin the shot was fired, an’ another man he tould off to put out the 
light, an’ yet another to load my rifle. He wud not do that himself; an’ that was 
quare, for ‘twas but a little thing considerin’. 

‘Thin they swore over again that they wud not bethray wan another, an’ crep’ 
out av the grass in diff’rint ways, two by two. A mercy ut was that they did not 
come on me. I was sick wid fear in the pit av my stummick — sick, sick, sick! 
Afther they was all gone, I wint back to Canteen an’ called for a quart to put a 
thought in me. Vulmea was there, dhrinkin’ heavy, an’ politeful to me beyond 
reason. “Fwhat will I do — fwhat will I do?” thinks I to mesilf whin Vulmea 
wint away. 

‘Presintly the Arm’rer Sargint comes in stiffin’ an’ crackin’ on, not pleased 
wid any wan, bekaze the Martini Henri bein’ new to the rig’mint in those days 
we used to play the mischief wid her arrangements. “Twas a long time before I 
cud get out av the way av thryin’ to pull back the back-sight an’ turnin’ her over 
afther firin’ — as if she was a Snider. 

‘““Fwhat tailor-men do they give me to work wid?” sez the Arm’rer Sargint. 


“Here’s Hogan, his nose flat as a table, laid by for a week, an’ ivry Comp’ny 
sendin’ their arrums in knocked to small shivreens.” 

‘““Fwhat’s wrong wid Hogan, Sargint?” sez I. 

“Wrong!” sez the Arm’rer Sargint; “I showed him, as though I had been his 
mother, the way av shtrippin’ a ‘Tini, an’ he shtrup her clane an’ easy. I tould him 
to put her to again an’ fire a blank into the blow-pit to show how the dirt hung on 
the groovin’. He did that, but he did not put in the pin av the fallin’-block, an’ av 
coorse whin he fired he was strook by the block jumpin’ clear. Well for him 
‘twas but a blank — a full charge wud ha’ cut his oi out.” 


‘I looked a thrifle wiser than a boiled sheep’s head. “How’s that, 
Sargint?” sez I. 


“This way, ye blundherin’ man, an’ don’t you be doin’ ut,” sez he. Wid that he 
shows me a Waster action — the breech av her all cut away to show the inside 
— an’ so plazed he was to grumble that he dimonstrated fwhat Hogan had done 
twice over. “An’ that comes av not knowin’ the wepping you’re purvided wid,” 
sez he. 

“Thank ye, Sargint,” sez I; “I will come to you again for further information.” 

“Ye will not,” sez he. “Kape your clanin’-rod away from the breech-pin or 
you will get into throuble.” 

‘I wint outside an’ I could ha’ danced wid delight for the grandeur av ut. 
“They will load my rifle, good luck to thim, whoile I’m away,” thinks I, and 
back I wint to the Canteen to give them their clear chanst. 

‘The Canteen was fillin’ wid men at the ind av the day. I made feign to be far 
gone in dhrink, an’, wan by wan, all my roomful came in wid Vulmea. I wint 
away, walkin’ thick an’ heavy, but not so thick an’ heavy that any wan cud ha’ 
tuk me. Sure and thrue, there was a kyartridge gone from my pouch an’ lyin’ 
snug in my rifle. I was hot wid rage against thim all, an’ I worried the bullet out 
wid my teeth as fast as I cud, the room bein’ empty. Then I tuk my boot an’ the 
clanin’-rod and knocked out the pin av the fallin’-block. Oh, ‘twas music when 
that pin rowled on the flure! I put ut into my pouch an’ stuck a dab av dirt on the 
holes in the plate, puttin’ the fallin’-block back. “That’ll do your business, 
Vulmea,” sez I, lyin’ easy on the cot. “Come an’ sit on my chest the whole room 
av you, an’ I will take you to my bosom for the biggest divils that iver cheated 
halter.” I wud have no mercy on Vulmea. His oi or his life — little I cared! 

‘At dusk they came back, the twelve av thim, an’ they had all been dhrinkin’. I 
was shammin’ sleep on the cot. Wan man wint outside in the veranda. Whin he 
whishtled they began to rage roun’ the room an’ carry on tremenjus. But I niver 


want to hear men laugh as they did — skylarkin’ too! ‘Twas like mad jackals. 

““Shtop that blasted noise!” sez O’Hara in the dark, an’ pop goes the room- 
lamp. I cud hear O’ Hara runnin’ up an’ the rattlin’ av my rifle in the rack an’ the 
men breathin’ heavy as they stud roun’ my cot. I cud see O’Hara in the light av 
the veranda lamp, an’ thin I heard the crack av my rifle. She cried loud, poor 
darlint, bein’ mishandled. Next minut’ five men were houldin’ me down. “Go 
easy,” I sez; “fwhat’s ut all about?” 

‘Thin Vulmea, on the flure, raised a howl you cud hear from wan ind av 
cantonmints to the other. “I’m dead, I’m butchered, I’m blind!” sez he. “Saints 
have mercy on my sinful sowl! Sind for Father Constant! Oh sind for Father 
Constant an’ let me go clean!” By that I knew he was not so dead as I cud ha’ 
wished. 

‘O’Hara picks up the lamp in the veranda wid a hand as stiddy as a rest. 
“Fwhat damned dog’s thrick is this av yours?” sez he, an turns the light on Tim 
Vulmea that was shwimmin’ in blood from top to toe. The fallin’-block had 
sprung free behin’ a full charge av powther — good care I tuk to bite down the 
brass af ther takin’ out the bullet that there might be somethin’ to give ut full 
worth — an’ had cut Tim from the lip to the corner av the right eye, lavin’ the 
eyelid in tatthers, an’ so up an’ along by the forehead to the hair. “Twas more av 
a rakin’ plough, if you will ondherstand, than a clean cut; an’ niver did I see a 
man bleed as Vulmea did. The dhrink an’ the stew that he was in pumped the 
blood strong. The minut’ the men sittin’ on my chest heard O’Hara spakin’ they 
scatthered each wan to his cot, an’ cried out very politeful: “Fwhat is ut, 
Sargint?” 

““Fwhat is ut!” sez O’Hara, shakin’ Tim. “Well an’ good do you know fwhat 
ut is, ye skulkin’ ditch-lurkin’ dogs! Get a doolie, an’ take this whimperin’ scutt 
away. There will be more heard av ut than any av you will care for.” 


“Vulmea sat up rockin’ his head in his hand an’ moanin’ for Father 
Constant. 


““Be done!” sez O’Hara, dhraggin’ him up by the hair. “You’re none so dead 
that you cannot go fifteen years for thryin’ to shoot me.” 

“I did not,” sez Vulmea; “I was shootin’ mesilf.” 

““That’s quare,” sez O’Hara, “for the front av my jackut is black wid your 
powther.” He tuk up the rifle that was still warm an’ began to laugh. “I’ll make 
your life Hell to you,” sez he, “for attempted murdher an’ kapin’ your rifle 
onproperly. You’ll be hanged first an’ thin put undher stoppages for four fifteen. 
The rifle’s done for,” sez he. 


““Why, ‘tis my rifle!” sez I, comin’ up to look; “Vulmea, ye divil, fwhat were 
you doin’ wid her — answer me that?” 

“Lave me alone,” sez Vulmea; “I’m dyin 

“PII wait till you’re betther,” sez I, “an’ thin we two will talk ut out 
umbrageous.” 

‘O’Hara pitched Tim into the doolie, none too tinder, but all the bhoys kep’ by 
their cots, which was not the sign av innocint men. I was huntin’ ivrywhere for 
my fallin’-block, but not findin’ ut at all. I niver found ut. 

“Now fwhat will I do?” sez O’Hara, swinging the veranda light in his hand 
an’ lookin’ down the room. I had hate and contimpt av O’Hara an’ I have now, 
dead tho’ he is, but, for all that, will I say he was a brave man. He is baskin’ in 
Purgathory this tide, but I wish he cud hear that, whin he stud lookin’ down the 
room an’ the bhoys shivered before the oi av him, I knew him for a brave man 
an’ I liked him so. 

‘““Fwhat will I do?” sez O’Hara agin, an’ we heard the voice av a woman low 
an’ sof’ in the veranda. ‘Twas Slimmy’s wife, come over at the shot, sittin’ on 
wan av the benches an’ scarce able to walk. 

“O Denny! — Denny, dear,” sez she, “have they kilt you?” 
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‘O’Hara looked down the room again an’ showed his teeth to the gum. 
Then he spat on the flure. 


““You’re not worth ut,” sez he. “Light that lamp, ye dogs,” an’ wid that he 
turned away, an’ I saw him walkin’ off wid Slimmy’s wife; she thryin’ to wipe 
off the powther-black on the front av his jackut wid her handkerchief. “A brave 
man you are,” thinks I — ”a brave man an’ a bad woman.” 

‘No wan said a word for a time. They was all ashamed, past spache. 

‘““Fwhat d’you think he will do?” sez wan av thim at last. “He knows we’re all 
in ut.” 

“Are we so?” sez I from my cot. “The man that sez that to me will be hurt. I 
do not know,” sez I, “fwhat onderhand divilmint you have conthrived, but by 
what I’ve seen I know that you cannot commit murdher wid another man’s rifle 
— such shakin’ cowards you are. I’m goin’ to slape,” I sez, “an’ you can blow 
my head off whoile I lay.” I did not slape, though, for a long time. Can ye 
wonder? 

‘Next morn the news was through all the rig’mint, an’ there was nothin’ that 
the men did not tell. O’Hara reports, fair an’ easy, that Vulmea was come to grief 
through tamperin’ wid his rifle in barricks, all for to show the mechanism. An’ 
by my sowl, he had the impart’nince to say that he was on the shpot at the time 


an’ cud certify that ut was an accidint! You might ha’ knocked my roomful down 
wid a straw whin they heard that. “Twas lucky for thim that the bhoys were 
always thryin’ to find out how the new rifle was made, an’ a lot av thim had 
come up for easin’ the pull by shtickin’ bits av grass an’ such in the part av the 
lock that showed near the thrigger. The first issues of the ‘Tinis was not covered 
in, an’ I mesilf have eased the pull av mine time an’ agin. A light pull is ten 
points on the range to me. 

“I will not have this foolishness!” sez the Colonel. “I will twist the tail off 
Vulmea!” sez he; but whin he saw him, all tied up an’ groanin’ in hospital, he 
changed his will. “Make him an early convalescint,” sez he to the Doctor, an’ 
Vulmea was made so for a warnin’. His big bloody bandages an’ face puckered 
up to wan side did more to kape the bhoys from messin’ wid the insides av their 
rifles than any punishmint. 

‘O’Hara gave no reason for fwhat he’d said, an’ all my roomful were too glad 
to inquire, tho’ he put his spite upon thim more wearin’ than before. Wan day, 
howiver, he tuk me apart very polite, for he cud be that at the choosin’. 

““You’re a good sodger, tho’ you’re a damned insolint man,” sez he. 

‘““Fair words, Sargint,” sez I, “or I may be insolint again.” 

“Tis not like you,” sez he, “to lave your rifle in the rack widout the breech- 
pin, for widout the breech-pin she was whin Vulmea fired. I should ha’ found the 
break av ut in the eyes av the holes, else,” he sez. 

““Sargint,” sez I, “fwhat wud your life ha’ been worth av the breech-pin had 
been in place, for, on my sowl, my life wud be worth just as much to me av I 
tould you whether ut was or was not. Be thankful the bullet was not there,” I sez. 

““That’s thrue,” sez he, pulling his moustache; “but I do not believe that you, 
for all your lip, was in that business.” 

““Sargint,” I sez, “I cud hammer the life out av a man in ten minuts wid my 
fistes if that man dishpleased me; for I am a good sodger, an’ I will be threated as 
such, an’ whoile my fistes are my own they’re strong enough for all work I have 
to do. They do not fly back towards me!” sez I, lookin’ him betune the eyes. 

““You’re a good man,” sez he, lookin’ me betune the eyes — an’ oh he was a 
gran’-built man to see! — ”you’re a good man,” he sez, “an’ I cud wish, for the 
pure frolic av ut, that I was not a Sargint, or that you were not a Privit; an’ you 
will think me no coward whin I say this thing.” 

““T do not,” sez I. “I saw you whin Vulmea mishandled the rifle. But, Sargint,” 
I sez, “take the wurrd from me now, spakin’ as man to man wid the shtripes off, 
tho’ ‘tis little right I have to talk, me being fwhat I am by natur’. This time ye tuk 
no harm, an’ next time ye may not, but, in the ind, so sure as Slimmy’s wife 
came into the veranda, so sure will ye take harm — an’ bad harm. Have thought, 


Sargint,” sez I. “Is ut worth ut?” 

““Ye’re a bould man,” sez he, breathin’ harrd. “A very bould man. But I am a 
bould man tu. Do you go your way, Privit Mulvaney, an’ I will go mine.” 

“We had no further spache thin or afther, but, wan by another, he drafted the 
twelve av my room out into other rooms an’ got thim spread among the 
Comp’nies, for they was not a good breed to live together, an’ the Comp ‘ny 
orf’cers saw ut. They wud ha’ shot me in the night av they had known fwhat I 
knew; but that they did not. 

‘An’, in the ind, as I said, O’Hara met his death from Rafferty for foolin’ wid 
his wife. He wint his own way too well — Eyah, too well! Shtraight to that 
affair, widout turnin’ to the right or to the lef’, he wint, an’ may the Lord have 
mercy on his sowl. Amin!’ 

“Ear! ‘Ear!’ said Ortheris, pointing the moral with a wave of his pipe. ‘An’ 
this is ‘im ‘oo would be a bloomin’ Vulmea all for the sake of Mullins an’ a 
bloomin’ button! Mullins never went after a woman in his life. Mrs. Mullins, she 
saw ‘im one day — ’ 

‘Ortheris,’ I said, hastily, for the romances of Private Ortheris are all too 
daring for publication, ‘look at the sun. It’s a quarter past six!’ 

‘O Lord! Three quarters of an hour for five an’ a ‘arf miles! We’ll ‘ave to run 
like Jimmy O.’ 

The Three Musketeers clambered on to the bridge, and departed hastily in the 
direction of the cantonment road. When I overtook them I offered them two 
stirrups and a tail, which they accepted enthusiastically. Ortheris held the tail, 
and in this manner we trotted steadily through the shadows by an unfrequented 
road. 

At the turn into the cantonments we heard carriage wheels. It was the 
Colonel’s barouche, and in it sat the Colonel’s wife and daughter. I caught a 
suppressed chuckle, and my beast sprang forward with a lighter step. 

The Three Musketeers had vanished into the night. 


LPENVOI 


And they were stronger hands than mine 
That digged the Ruby from the earth — 

More cunning brains that made it worth 

The large desire of a King; 

And bolder hearts that through the brine 
Went down the Perfect Pearl to bring. 


Lo, I have made in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race; 
For Pearls strew not the market-place 
In this my town of banishment, 
Where with the shifting dust I play 
And eat the bread of Discontent. 


Yet is there life in that I make, — 

Oh Thou who knowest, turn and see, 
As Thou hast power over me, 

So I have power over these, 

Because I wrought them for Thy sake, 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


Small mirth was in the making. Now 

I lift the cloth that clokes the clay, 

And, wearied, at Thy feet I lay 

My wares ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazar will praise — but Thou — 
Heart of my heart, have I done well? 


POOR DEAR MAMMA 


The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky, 

The deer to the wholesome wold, 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in the days of old. 


Gypsy Song. 


SCENE. — Interior of MISS MINNIE THREEGAN’S bedroom at Simla. 
MISS THREEGAN, in window-seat, turning over a drawerful of things. 
MISS EMMA DEERCOURT, bosom-friend, who has come to spend the day, 
sitting on the bed, manipulating the bodice of a ballroom frock and a bunch of 
artificial lilies of the valley. Time, 5.30 P. M. on a hot May afternoon. 

MISS DEERCOURT. And he said: ‘I shall never forget this dance,’ and, of 
course, I said: ‘Oh! how can you be so silly!’ Do you think he meant anything, 
dear? 

MISS THREEGAN. (Extracting long lavender silk stocking from the rubbish.) 
You know him better than IJ do. 


MISS D. Oh, do be sympathetic, Minnie! I’m sure he does. At least 
I would be sure if he wasn’t always riding with that odious Mrs. 
Hagan. 


MISS T. I suppose so. How does one manage to dance through one’s heels 
first? Look at this — isn’t it shameful? (Spreads stocking-heel on open hand for 
inspection) 

MISS D. Never mind that! You can’t mend it. Help me with this hateful 
bodice, I’ve run the string so, and I’ve run the string so, and I can’t make the 
fulness come right. Where would you put this? (Waves lilies of the valley.) 

MISS T. As high up on the shoulder as possible. 

MISS D. Am I quite tall enough? I know it makes May Olger look lop-sided. 

MISS T. Yes, but May hasn’t your shoulders. Hers are like a hock-bottle. 

BEARER. (Rapping at door.) Captain Sahib aya. 

MISS D. (Jumping up wildly, and hunting for body, which she has discarded 
owing to the heat of the day.) Captain Sahib! What Captain Sahib? Oh, good 
gracious, and I’m only half dressed! Well, I shan’t bother. 

MISS T. (Calmly.) You needn’t. It isn’t for us. That’s Captain Gadsby. He is 
going for a ride with Mamma. He generally comes five days out of the seven. 


AGONISED VOICE. (From an inner apartment.) Minnie, run out and give 
Captain Gadsby some tea, and tell him I shall be ready in ten minutes; and, O 
Minnie, come to me an instant, there’s a dear girl! 

MISS T. Oh, bother! (Aloud.) Very well, Mamma. 

Exit, and reappears, after five minutes, flushed, and rubbing her fingers. 

MISS D. You look pink. What has happened? 

MISS T. (In a stage whisper.) A twenty-four-inch waist, and she won’t let it 
out. Where are my bangles? (Rummages on the toilet-table, and dabs at her hair 
with a brush in the interval.) 

MISS D. Who is this Captain Gadsby? I don’t think I’ve met him. 

MISS T. You must have. He belongs to the Harrar set. I’ve danced with him, 
but I’ve never talked to him. He’s a big yellow man, just like a newly-hatched 
chicken, with an e-normous moustache. He walks like this (imitates Cavalry 
swagger), and he goes ‘Ha-Hmmm!’ deep down in his throat when he can’t think 
of anything to say. Mamma likes him. I don’t. 

MISS D. (Abstractedly.) Does he wax his moustache? 

MISS T. (Busy with powder-puff.} Yes, I think so. Why? 

MISS D. (Bending oner the bodice and sewing furiously.) Oh, nothing — only 


MISS T. (Sternly.) Only what? Out with it, Emma. 

MISS D. Well, May Olger — she’s engaged to Mr. Charteris, you know — 
said — Promise you won’t repeat this? 

MISS T. Yes, I promise. What did she say? 

MISS D. That — that being kissed (with a rush) by a man who didn't wax his 
moustache was — like eating an egg without salt. 

MISS T. (At her full height, with crushing scorn.) May Olger is a horrid, nasty 
Thing, and you can tell her I said so. I’m glad she doesn’t belong to my set — I 
must go and feed this man! Do I look presentable? 

MISS D. Yes, perfectly. Be quick and hand him over to your Mother, and then 
we can talk. I shall listen at the door to hear what you say to him. 

MISS T. ‘Sure I don’t care. I’m not afraid of Captain Gadsby. 

In proof of this swings into drawing-room with a mannish stride followed by 
two short steps, which produces the effect of a restive horse entering. Misses 
CAPTAIN GADSBY, who is sitting in the shadow of the window-curtain, and 
gazes round helplessly. 

CAPTAIN GADSBY. (Aside.) The filly, by Jove! ‘Must ha’ picked up that 
action from the sire. (Aloud, rising.) Good evening, Miss Threegan. 


MISS T. (Conscious that she is flushing.) Good evening, Captain 


Gadsby. Mamma told me to say that she will be ready in a few minutes. 
Won’t you have some tea? (Aside.) I hope Mamma will be quick. What 
am I to say to the creature? (Aloud and abruptly.) Milk and sugar? 


CAPT. G. No sugar, tha-anks, and very little milk. Ha-Hmmm. 


MISS T. (Aside.) If he’s going to do that, I’m lost. I shall laugh. 
I know I shall! 


CAPT. G. (Pulling at his moustache and watching it sideways down his nose.) 
Ha-Hmmm. (Aside.) ‘Wonder what the little beast can talk about. ‘Must make a 
shot at it. 

MISS T. (Aside.) Oh, this is agonising. I must say something. 

BOTH TOGETHER. Have you been — - 

CAPT. G. I beg your pardon. You were going to say — - 


MISS T. (Who has been watching the moustache with awed fascination.) 
Won’t you have some eggs? 


CAPT. G. (Looking bewilderedly at the tea-table.) Eggs! (A side.) O Hades! 
She must have a nursery-tea at this hour. S’pose they’ve wiped her mouth and 
sent her to me while the Mother is getting on her duds. (Aloud.) No, thanks. 

MISS T. (Crimson with confusion.) Oh! I didn’t mean that. I wasn’t thinking 
of mou — eggs for an instant. I mean salt. Won’t you have some sa — - sweets? 
(Aside.) He’ll think me a raving lunatic. I wish Mamma would come. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) It was a nursery-tea and she’s ashamed of it. By Jove! She 
doesn’t look half bad when she colours up like that. (Aloud, helping himself from 
the dish.) Have you seen those new chocolates at Peliti’s? 

MISS T. No, I made these myself. What are they like? 

CAPT. G. These! De-licious. (Aside.) And that’s a fact. 

MISS T. (Aside.) Oh, bother! he’ll think I’m fishing for compliments. (Aloud.) 
No, Peliti’s of course. 

CAPT. G. (Enthusiastically.) Not to compare with these. How d’you make 
them? I can’t get my khansamah to understand the simplest thing beyond mutton 
and fowl. 

MISS T. Yes? I’m not a khansamah, you know. Perhaps you frighten him. You 
should never frighten a servant. He loses his head. It’s very bad policy. 

CAPT. G. He’s so awf’ ly stupid. 

MISS T. (Folding her hands in her lap.) You should call him quietly and say: 
‘O khansamah jee!’ 


CAPT. G. (Getting interested.) Yes? (Aside.) Fancy that little featherweight 
saying, ‘O khansamah jee’ to my bloodthirsty Mir Khan! 

MISS T. Then you should explain the dinner, dish by dish. 

CAPT. G. But I can’t speak the vernacular. 

MISS T. (Patronizingly.) You should pass the Higher Standard and try. 

CAPT. G. I have, but I don’t seem to be any the wiser. Are you? 

MISS T. I never passed the Higher Standard. But the khansamah is very 
patient with me. He doesn’t get angry when I talk about sheep’s topees, or order 
maunds of grain when I mean seers. 

CAPT. G. (Aside, with intense indignation.) Pd like to see Mir Khan being 
rude to that girl! Hullo! Steady the Buffs! (Aloud.) And do you understand about 
horses, too? 

MISS T. A little — not very much. I can’t doctor them, but I know what they 
ought to eat, and I am in charge of our stable. 

CAPT. G. Indeed! You might help me then. What ought a man to give his sais 
in the Hills? My ruffian says eight rupees, because everything is so dear. 

MISS T. Six rupees a month, and one rupee Simla allowance — neither more 
nor less. And a grass-cut gets six rupees. That’s better than buying grass in the 
bazar. 

CAPT. G. (Admiringly.) How do you know? 

MISS T. I have tried both ways. 

CAPT. G. Do you ride much, then? I’ve never seen you on the Mall. 

MISS T. (Aside.) I haven’t passed him more than fifty times. (Aloud.) Nearly 
every day. 

CAPT. G. By Jove! I didn’t know that. Ha-Hmmm! (Pulls at his moustache 
and is silent for forty seconds.) 

MISS T. (Desperately, and wondering what will happen next.) It looks 
beautiful. I shouldn’t touch it if I were you. (Aside.) It’s all Mamma’s fault for 
not coming before. I will be rude! 

CAPT. G. (Bronzing under the tan and bringing down his hand very quickly.) 
Eh! Wha-at! Oh, yes! Ha! Ha! (Laughs uneasily.) (Aside.) Well, of all the dashed 
cheek! I never had a woman say that to me yet. She must be a cool hand or else 
— Ah! that nursery-tea! 

VOICE FROM THE UNKNOWN. Tchk! Tchk! Tchk! 

CAPT. G. Good Gracious! What’s that? 


MISS T. The dog, I think. (Aside.) Emma has been listening, and 
Pll never forgive her! 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) They don’t keep dogs here. (Aloud.) Didn’t sound like a 
dog, did it? 


MISS T. Then it must have been the cat. Let’s go into the veranda. 
What a lovely evening it is! 


Steps into veranda and looks out across the hills into sunset. The Captain 
follows. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Superb eyes! I wonder that I never noticed them before! 
(Aloud.) There’s going to be a dance at Viceregal Lodge on Wednesday. Can you 
spare me one? 

MISS T. (Shortly.) No! I don’t want any of your charity-dances. You only ask 
me because Mamma told you to. I hop and I bump. You know I do! 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) That’s true, but little girls shouldn’t understand these 
things. (Aloud.) No, on my word, I don’t. You dance beautifully. 

MISS T. Then why do you always stand out after half a dozen turns? I thought 
officers in the Army didn’t tell fibs. 

CAPT. G. It wasn’t a fib, believe me. I really do want the pleasure of a dance 
with you. 

MISS T. (Wickedly.) Why? Won’t Mamma dance with you any more? 

CAPT. G. (More earnestly than the necessity demands.) I wasn’t thinking of 
your Mother. (Aside.) You little vixen! 


MISS T. (Still looking out of the window.) Eh? Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I was thinking of something else. 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) Well! I wonder what she’ll say next. I’ve never known a 
woman treat me like this before. I might be — Dash it, I might be an Infantry 
subaltern! (Aloud.) Oh, please don’t trouble. I’m not worth thinking about. Isn’t 
your Mother ready yet? 

MISS T. I should think so; but promise me, Captain Gadsby, you won’t take 
poor dear Mamma twice round Jakko any more. It tires her so. 

CAPT. G. She says that no exercise tires her. 

MISS T. Yes, but she suffers afterwards. You don’t know what rheumatism is, 
and you oughtn’t to keep her out so late, when it gets chill in the evenings. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Rheumatism! I thought she came off her horse rather in a 
bunch. Whew! One lives and learns. (Aloud.) I’m sorry to hear that. She hasn’t 
mentioned it to me. 

MISS T. (Flurried.) Of course not! Poor dear Mamma never would. And you 
mustn’t say that I told you either. Promise me that you won’t. Oh, Captain 


Gadsby, promise me you won’t! 

CAPT. G. Iam dumb, or — I shall be as soon as you’ve given me that dance, 
and another — if you can trouble yourself to think about me for a minute. 

MISS T. But you won’t like it one little bit. You’ll be awfully sorry 
afterwards. 

CAPT. G. I shall like it above all things, and I shall only be sorry that I didn’t 
get more. (Aside.) Now what in the world am I saying? 

MISS T. Very well. You will have only yourself to thank if your toes are 
trodden on. Shall we say Seven? 

CAPT. G. And Eleven. (Aside.) She can’t be more than eight stone, but, even 
then, it’s an absurdly small foot. (Looks at his own riding boots.) 

MISS T. They’re beautifully shiny. I can almost see my face in them. 

CAPT. G. I was thinking whether I should have to go on crutches for the rest 
of my life if you trod on my toes. 

MISS T. Very likely. Why not change Eleven for a square? 

CAPT. G. No, please! I want them both waltzes. Won’t you write them down? 

MISS T. I don’t get so many dances that I shall confuse them. You will be the 
offender. 

CAPT. G. Wait and see! (Aside.) She doesn’t dance perfectly, perhaps, but — 

MISS T. Your tea must have got cold by this time. Won’t you have another 
cup? 

CAPT. G. No, thanks. Don’t you think it’s pleasanter out in the veranda? 
(Aside.) I never saw hair take that colour in the sunshine before. (Aloud.) It’s like 
one of Dicksee’s pictures. 

MISS T. Yes! It’s a wonderful sunset, isn’t it? (Bluntly.) But what do you 
know about Dicksee’s pictures? 

CAPT. G. I go Home occasionally. And I used to know the Galleries. 
(Nervously.) You mustn’t think me only a Philistine with — a moustache. 

MISS T. Don’t! Please don’t! I’m so sorry for what I said then. I was horribly 
rude. It slipped out before I thought. Don’t you know the temptation to say 
frightful and shocking things just for the mere sake of saying them? I’m afraid I 
gave way to it. 

CAPT. G. (Watching the girl as she flushes.) I think I know the feeling. It 
would be terrible if we all yielded to it, wouldn’t it? For instance, I might say — 

POOR DEAR MAMMA. (Entering, habited, hatted, and booted.) Ah, Captain 
Gadsby! ‘Sorry to keep you waiting. ‘Hope you haven’t been bored. ‘My little 
girl been talking to you? 

MISS T. (Aside.) I’m not sorry I spoke about the rheumatism. I’m not! I’m 
NOT! I only wish I’d mentioned the corns too. 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) What a shame! I wonder how old she is. It never occurred 
to me before. (Aloud.) We’ve been discussing ‘Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses’ in the veranda. 

MISS T. (Aside.) Nice man! He knows that quotation. He isnt a Philistine 
with a moustache. (Aloud.) Good-bye, Captain Gadsby. (Aside.) What a huge 
hand and what a squeeze! I don’t suppose he meant it, but he has driven the rings 
into my fingers. 

POOR DEAR MAMMA. Has Vermillion come round yet? Oh, yes! Captain 
Gadsby, don’t you think that the saddle is too far forward? (They pass into the 
front veranda.) 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) How the dickens should I know what she prefers? 
She told me that she doted on horses. (Aloud.) I think it is. 


MISS T. (Coming out into front veranda.) Oh! Bad Buldoo! I must speak to 
him for this. He has taken up the curb two links, and Vermillion hates that. 
(Passes out and to horse’s head.) 

CAPT. G. Let me do it. 

MISS T. No, Vermillion understands me. Don’t you, old man? (Looses curb- 
chain skilfully, and pats horse on nose and throttle.) Poor Vermillion! Did they 
want to cut his chin off? There! 

CAPTAIN GADSBY watches the interlude with undisguised admiration. 


POOR DEAR MAMMA. (Tartly to MISS T.) You’ve forgotten your guest, 
I think, dear. 


MISS T. Good gracious! So I have! Good-bye. (Retreats indoors hastily) 

POOR DEAR MAMMA. (Bunching reins in fingers hampered by too tight 
gauntlets) Captain Gadsby! 

CAPTAIN GADSBY stoops and makes the foot-rest. 

POOR DEAR MAMMA blunders, halts too long, and breaks through it. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Can’t hold up eleven stone for ever. It’s all your 
rheumatism. (Aloud.) Can’t imagine why I was so clumsy. (Aside.) Now Little 
Featherweight would have gone up like a bird. 

They ride out of the garden. The Captain falls back. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) How that habit catches her under the arms! Ugh! 

POOR DEAR MAMMA. (With the worn smile of sixteen seasons, the worse 
for exchange.) You’re dull this afternoon, Captain Gadsby. 

CAPT. G. (Spurring up wearily.) Why did you keep me waiting so long? 

Et caetera, et caetera, et caetera. 


(AN INTERVAL OF THREE WEEKS.) 


GILDED YOUTH. (Sitting on railings opposite Town Hall.) Hullo, 
Gaddy! ‘Been trotting out the Gorgonzola! We all thought it was the 
Gorgon you’re mashing. 


CAPT. G. (With withering emphasis.) You young cub! What the — — does it 
matter to you? 

Proceeds to read GILDED YOUTH a lecture on discretion and deportment, 
which crumbles latter like a Chinese Lantern. Departs fuming. 

(FURTHER INTERVAL OF FIVE WEEKS.) 

SCENE. — Exterior of New Simla Library on a foggy evening. MISS 
THREEGAN and MISS DEERCOURT meet among the ‘rickshaws. MISS T. 
is carrying a bundle of books under her left arm. 

MISS D. (Level intonation.) Well? 

MISS T. (Ascending intonation.) Well? 

MISS D. (Capturing her friend’s left arm, taking away all the books, placing 
books in ‘rickshaw, returning to arm, securing hand by the third finger and 
investigating.) Well! You bad girl! And you never told me. 

MISS T. (Demurely.) He — he — he only spoke yesterday afternoon. 

MISS D. Bless you, dear! And I’m to be bridesmaid, aren’t I? You know you 
promised ever so long ago. 

MISS T. Of course. Pll tell you all about it to-morrow. (Gets into’rickshaw.) O 
Emma! 

MISS D. (With intense interest.) Yes, dear? 

MISS T. (Piano.) It’s quite true — about — the — egg. 

MISS D. What egg? 

MISS T. (Pianissimo prestissimo.) The egg without the salt. (Forte.) Chalo 
ghar ko jaldi, jhampani! (Go home, jhampani.) 


THE WORLD WITHOUT 


Certain people of importance. 

SCENE. — Smoking-room of the Deychi Club. Time, 10.30 P. M. of a stuffy 
night in the Rains. Four men dispersed in picturesque attitudes and easy- 
chairs. To these enter BLAYNE of the Irregular Moguls, in evening dress. 


BLAYNE. Phew! The Judge ought to be hanged in his own store-godown. 
Hi, khitmatgar! Poora whiskey-peg, to take the taste out of my mouth. 


CURTISS. (Royal Artillery.) That’s it, is it? What the deuce made you dine at 
the Judge’s? You know his bandobust. 

BLAYNE. ‘Thought it couldn’t be worse than the Club; but I’ll swear he buys 
ullaged liquor and doctors it with gin and ink (looking round the room). Is this 
all of you tonight? 

DOONE. (P. W. D.) Anthony was called out at dinner. Mingle had a pain in his 
tummy. 

CURTISS. Miggy dies of cholera once a week in the Rains, and gets drunk on 
chlorodyne in between. ‘Good little chap, though. Any one at the Judge’s, 
Blayne? 

BLAYNE. Cockley and his memsahib looking awfully white and fagged. 
‘Female girl — couldn’t catch the name — on her way to the Hills, under the 
Cockleys’ charge — the Judge, and Markyn fresh from Simla — disgustingly fit. 


CURTISS. Good Lord, how truly magnificent! Was there enough ice? When 
I mangled garbage there I got one whole lump — nearly as big as a walnut. 
What had Markyn to say for himself? 


BLAYNE. ‘Seems that every one is having a fairly good time up there in spite 
of the rain. By Jove, that reminds me! I know I hadn’t come across just for the 
pleasure of your society. News! Great news! Markyn told me. 

DOONE. Who’s dead now? 

BLAYNE. No one that I know of; but Gaddy’s hooked at last! 


DROPPING CHORUS. How much? The Devil! Markyn was pulling your leg. 
Not 
GADDY'! 


BLAYNE. (Humming.) ‘Yea, verily, verily, verily! Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee.’ Theodore, the gift o° God! Our Phillup! It’s been given out up above. 


MACKESY. (Barrister-at-Law.) Huh! Women will give out anything. What 
does accused say? 

BLAYNE. Markyn told me that he congratulated him warily — one hand held 
out, t’other ready to guard. Gaddy turned pink and said it was so. 

CURTISS. Poor old Gaddy! They all do it. Who’s she? Let’s hear the details. 

BLAYNE. She’s a girl — daughter of a Colonel Somebody. 

DOONE. Simla’s stiff with Colonels’ daughters. Be more explicit. 

BLAYNE. Wait a shake. What was her name? Three — something. Three — 

CURTISS. Stars, perhaps. Gaddy knows that brand. 

BLAYNE. Threegan — Minnie Threegan. 

MACKESY. Threegan! Isn’t she a little bit of a girl with red hair? 

BLAYNE. ‘Bout that — from what Markyn said. 

MACKESY. Then I’ve met her. She was at Lucknow last season. ‘Owned a 
permanently juvenile Mamma, and danced damnably. I say, Jervoise, you knew 
the Threegans, didn’t you? 

JERVOISE. (Civilian of twenty-five years’ service, waking up from his doze.) 
Eh? What’s that? Knew who? How? I thought I was at Home, confound you! 

MACKESY. The Threegan girl’s engaged, so Blayne says. 

JERVOISE. (Slowly.) Engaged — engaged! Bless my soul! I’m getting an old 
man! Little Minnie Threegan engaged. It was only the other day I went home 
with them in the Surat — no, the Massilia — and she was crawling about on her 
hands and knees among the ayahs. ‘Used to call me the ‘Tick Tack Sahib’ 
because I showed her my watch. And that was in Sixty-seven — no, Seventy. 
Good God, how time flies! I’m an old man. I remember when Threegan married 
Miss Derwent — daughter of old Hooky Derwent — but that was before your 
time. And so the little baby’s engaged to have a little baby of her own! Who’s 
the other fool? 

MACKESY. Gadsby of the Pink Hussars. 

JERVOISE. ‘Never met him. Threegan lived in debt, married in debt, and’|l 
die in debt. ‘Must be glad to get the girl off his hands. 

BLAYNE. Gaddy has money — lucky devil. Place at Home, too. 

DOONE. He comes of first-class stock. ‘Can’t quite understand his being 
caught by a Colonel’s daughter, and (looking cautiously round room) Black 
Infantry at that! No offence to you, Blayne. 

BLAYNE. (Stiffly.) Not much, tha-anks. 

CURTISS. (Quoting motto of Irregular Moguls.) ‘We are what we are,’ eh, old 
man? But Gaddy was such a superior animal as a rule. Why didn’t he go Home 
and pick his wife there? 

MACKESY. They are all alike when they come to the turn into the straight. 


About thirty a man begins to get sick of living alone — 

CURTISS. And of the eternal muttony-chop in the morning. 

DOONE. It’s dead goat as a rule, but go on, Mackesy. 

MACKESY. If a man’s once taken that way nothing will hold him. Do you 
remember Benoit of your service, Doone? They transferred him to Tharanda 
when his time came, and he married a platelayer’s daughter, or something of that 
kind. She was the only female about the place. 

DOONE. Yes, poor brute. That smashed Benoit’s chances of promotion 
altogether. Mrs. Benoit used to ask: ‘Was you goin’ to the dance this evenin’?’ 

CURTISS. Hang it all! Gaddy hasn’t married beneath him. There’s no tar- 
brush in the family, I suppose. 

JERVOISE. Tar-brush! Not an anna. You young fellows talk as though the 
man was doing the girl an honour in marrying her. You’re all too conceited — 
nothing’s good enough for you. 

BLAYNE. Not even an empty Club, a dam’ bad dinner at the Judge’s, and a 
Station as sickly as a hospital. You’re quite right. We’re a set of Sybarites. 

DOONE. Luxurious dogs, wallowing in — - 

CURTISS. Prickly heat between the shoulders. I’m covered with it. Let’s hope 
Beora will be cooler. 

BLAYNE. Whew! Are you ordered into camp, too? I thought the Gunners had 
a clean sheet. 

CURTISS. No, worse luck. Two cases yesterday — one died — and if we 
have a third, out we go. Is there any shooting at Beora, Doone? 

DOONE. The country’s under water, except the patch by the Grand Trunk 
Road. I was there yesterday, looking at a bund, and came across four poor devils 
in their last stage. It’s rather bad from here to Kuchara. 


CURTISS. Then we’re pretty certain to have a heavy go of it. Heigho! 
I shouldn’t mind changing places with Gaddy for a while. ‘Sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade of the Town Hall, and all that. Oh, why doesn’t 
somebody come and marry me, instead of letting me go into cholera camp? 


MACKESY. Ask the Committee. 

CURTISS. You ruffian! You’ll stand me another peg for that. Blayne, what 
will you take? Mackesy is fine on moral grounds. Doone, have you any 
preference? 


DOONE. Small glass Kummel, please. Excellent carminative, these days. 
Anthony told me so. 


MACKESY. (Signing votucher for four drinks.) Most unfair punishment. I 
only thought of Curtiss as Actaeon being chivied round the billiard tables by the 
nymphs of Diana. 

BLAYNE. Curtiss would have to import his nymphs by train. Mrs. Cockley’s 
the only woman in the Station. She won’t leave Cockley, and he’s doing his best 
to get her to go. 

CURTISS. Good, indeed! Here’s Mrs. Cockley’s health. To the only wife in 
the Station and a damned brave woman! 

OMNES. (Drinking.) A damned brave woman! 

BLAYNE. I suppose Gaddy will bring his wife here at the end of the cold 
weather. They are going to be married almost immediately, I believe. 

CURTISS. Gaddy may thank his luck that the Pink Hussars are all detachment 
and no headquarters this hot weather, or he’d be torn from the arms of his love as 
sure as death. Have you ever noticed the thorough-minded way British Cavalry 
take to cholera? It’s because they are so expensive. If the Pinks had stood fast 
here, they would have been out in camp a month ago. Yes, I should decidedly 
like to be Gaddy. 

MACKESY. He’ll go Home after he’s married, and send in his papers — see 
if he doesn’t. 

BLAYNE. Why shouldn’t he? Hasn’t he money? Would any one of us be here 
if we weren’t paupers? 

DOONE. Poor old pauper! What has became of the six hundred you rooked 
from our table last month? 

BLAYNE. It took unto itself wings. I think an enterprising tradesman got 
some of it, and a shroff gobbled the rest — or else I spent it. 

CURTISS. Gaddy never had dealings with a shroff in his life. 


DOONE. Virtuous Gaddy! If I had three thousand a month, paid from 
England, I don’t think I’d deal with a shroff either. 


MACKESY. (Yawning.) Oh, it’s a sweet life! I wonder whether matrimony 
would make it sweeter. 
CURTISS. Ask Cockley — with his wife dying by inches! 


BLAYNE. Go home and get a fool of a girl to come out to — what is it 
Thackeray says? — ’the splendid palace of an Indian pro-consul.’ 


DOONE. Which reminds me. My quarters leak like a sieve. I had fever last 
night from sleeping in a swamp. And the worst of it is, one can’t do anything to a 
roof till the Rains are over. 


CURTISS. What’s wrong with you? You haven’t eighty rotting Tommies to 
take into a running stream. 

DOONE. No: but I’m mixed boils and bad language. I’m a regular Job all 
over my body. It’s sheer poverty of blood, and I don’t see any chance of getting 
richer — either way. 

BLAYNE. Can’t you take leave? 

DOONE. That’s the pull you Army men have over us. Ten days are nothing in 
your sight. I’m so important that Government can’t find a substitute if I go away. 
Ye-es, I’d like to be Gaddy, whoever his wife may be. 

CURTISS. You’ve passed the turn of life that Mackesy was speaking of. 

DOONE. Indeed I have, but I never yet had the brutality to ask a woman to 
share my life out here. 


BLAYNE. On my soul I believe you’re right. I’m thinking of Mrs. Cockley. 
The woman’s an absolute wreck. 


DOONE. Exactly. Because she stays down here. The only way to keep her fit 
would be to send her to the Hills for eight months — and the same with any 
woman. I fancy I see myself taking a wife on those terms. 

MACKESY. With the rupee at one and sixpence. The little Doones would be 
little Dehra Doones, with a fine Mussoorie chi-chi anent to bring home for the 
holidays. 

CURTISS. And a pair of be-ewtiful sambhur-horns for Doone to wear, free of 
expense, presented by — - 

DOONE. Yes, it’s an enchanting prospect. By the way, the rupee hasn’t done 
falling yet. The time will come when we shall think ourselves lucky if we only 
lose half our pay. 


CURTISS. Surely a third’s loss enough. Who gains by the arrangement? 
That’s what I want to know. 


BLAYNE. The Silver Question! I’m going to bed if you begin squabbling. 
Thank Goodness, here’s Anthony — looking like a ghost. 

Enter ANTHONY, Indian Medical Staff, very white and tired. 
ANTHONY. ‘Evening, Blayne. It’s raining in sheets. Whiskey-peg, lao, 
Khitmatgar. The roads are something ghastly. 


CURTISS. How’s Mingle? 
ANTHONY. Very bad, and more frightened. I handed him over to Fewton. 


Mingle might just as well have called him in the first place, instead of bothering 
me. 
BLAYNE. He’s a nervous little chap. What has he got, this time? 


ANTHONY. ‘Can’t quite say. A very bad tummy and a blue funk so far. 
He asked me at once if it was cholera, and I told him not to be a fool. 
That soothed him. 


CURTISS. Poor devil! The funk does half the business in a man of that build. 

ANTHONY. (Lighting a cheroot.) I firmly believe the funk will kill him if he 
stays down. You know the amount of trouble he’s been giving Fewton for the 
last three weeks. He’s doing his very best to frighten himself into the grave. 

GENERAL CHORUS. Poor little devil! Why doesn’t he get away? 

ANTHONY. ‘Can’t. He has his leave all right, but he’s so dipped he can’t take 
it, and I don’t think his name on paper would raise four annas. That’s in 
confidence, though. 

MACKESY. All the Station knows it. 

ANTHONY. ‘I suppose I shall have to die here,’ he said, squirming all across 
the bed. He’s quite made up his mind to Kingdom Come. And I know he has 
nothing more than a wet-weather tummy if he could only keep a hand on 
himself. 

BLAYNE. That’s bad. That’s very bad. Poor little Miggy. Good little chap, 
too. I say — 

ANTHONY. What do you say? 

BLAYNE. Well, look here — anyhow. If it’s like that — as you say — I say 
fifty. 

CURTISS. I say fifty. 

MACKESY. I go twenty better. 

DOONE. Bloated Croesus of the Bar! I say fifty. Jervoise, what do you say? 
Hi! Wake up! 

JERVOISE. Eh? What’s that? What’s that? 

CURTISS. We want a hundred rupees from you. You’re a bachelor drawing a 
gigantic income, and there’s a man in a hole. 

JERVOISE. What man? Any one dead? 

BLAYNE. No, but he’ll die if you don’t give the hundred. Here! Here’s a peg- 
voucher. You can see what we’ve signed for, and Anthony’s man will come 
round to-morrow to collect it. So there will be no trouble. 

JERVOISE. (Signing.) One hundred, E. M. J. There you are (feebly). It isn’t 
one of your jokes, is it? 


BLAYNE. No, it really is wanted. Anthony, you were the biggest poker- 
winner last week, and you’ve defrauded the tax-collector too long. Sign! 

ANTHONY. Let’s see. Three fifties and a seventy — two twenty — three 
twenty — say four hundred and twenty. That’ll give him a month clear at the 
Hills. Many thanks, you men. Pll send round the chaprassi tomorrow. 

CURTISS. You must engineer his taking the stuff, and of course you mustn’t 

ANTHONY. Of course. It would never do. He’d weep with gratitude over his 
evening drink. 

BLAYNE. That’s just what he would do, damn him. Oh! I say, Anthony, you 
pretend to know everything. Have you heard about Gaddy? 

ANTHONY. No. Divorce Court at last? 

BLAYNE. Worse. He’s engaged! 

ANTHONY. How much? He can t be! 

BLAYNE. He is. He’s going to be married in a few weeks. Markyn told me at 
the Judge’s this evening. It’s pukka. 

ANTHONY. You don’t say so? Holy Moses! There’ll be a shine in the tents of 
Kedar. 

CURTISS. ‘Regiment cut up rough, think you? 

ANTHONY. ‘Don’t know anything about the Regiment. 

MACKESY. It is bigamy, then? 

ANTHONY. Maybe. Do you mean to say that you men have forgotten, or is 
there more charity in the world than I thought? 

DOONE. You don’t look pretty when you are trying to keep a secret. You 
bloat. Explain. 

ANTHONY. Mrs. Herriott! 

BLAYNE. (After a long pause, to the room generally.) It’s my notion that we 
are a set of fools. 


MACKESY. Nonsense. That business was knocked on the head last season. 
Why, young Mallard — 


ANTHONY. Mallard was a candlestick, paraded as such. Think awhile. 
Recollect last season and the talk then. Mallard or no Mallard, did 
Gaddy ever talk to any other woman? 


CURTISS. There’s something in that. It was slightly noticeable now you come 
to mention it. But she’s at Naini Tal and he’s at Simla. 
ANTHONY. He had to go to Simla to look after a globetrotter relative of his 


— a person with a title. Uncle or aunt. 
BLAYNE. And there he got engaged. No law prevents a man growing tired of 
a woman. 


ANTHONY. Except that he mustn’t do it till the woman is tired of him. 
And the Herriott woman was not that. 


CURTISS. She may be now. Two months of Naini Tal work wonders. 

DOONE. Curious thing how some women carry a Fate with them. There was 
a Mrs. Deegie in the Central Provinces whose men invariably fell away and got 
married. It became a regular proverb with us when I was down there. I remember 
three men desperately devoted to her, and they all, one after another, took wives. 

CURTISS. That’s odd. Now I should have thought that Mrs. Deegie’s 
influence would have led them to take other men’s wives. It ought to have made 
them afraid of the judgment of Providence. 

ANTHONY. Mrs. Herriott will make Gaddy afraid of something more than 
the judgment of Providence, I fancy. 


BLAYNE. Supposing things are as you say, he’ll be a fool to face her. 
He’ II sit tight at Simla. 


ANTHONY. ‘Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he went off to Naini to explain. 
He’s an unaccountable sort of man, and she’s likely to be a more than 
unaccountable woman. 

DOONE. What makes you take her character away so confidently? 

ANTHONY. Primum tempus. Gaddy was her first, and a woman doesn’t allow 
her first man to drop away without expostulation. She justifies the first transfer 
of affection to herself by swearing that it is for ever and ever. Consequently — 

BLAYNE. Consequently, we are sitting here till past one o’clock, talking 
scandal like a set of Station cats. Anthony, it’s all your fault. We were perfectly 
respectable till you came in. Go to bed. I’m off. Good-night all. 

CURTISS. Past one! It’s past two, by Jove, and here’s the khit coming for the 
late charge. Just Heavens! One, two, three, four, five rupees to pay for the 
pleasure of saying that a poor little beast of a woman is no better than she should 
be. I’m ashamed of myself. Go to bed, you slanderous villains, and if I’m sent to 
Beora to-morrow, be prepared to hear I’m dead before paying my card account! 


THE TENTS OF KEDAR 


Only why should it be with pain at all, 
Why must I ‘twixt the leaves of coronal 
Put any kiss of pardon on thy brow? 
Why should the other women know so much, 
And talk together: — Such the look and such 
The smile he used to love with, then as now. 
Any Wife to any Husband. 


SCENE.-A Naini Tal dinner for thirty-four. Plate, wines, crockery, and 
khitmatgars carefully calculated to scale of Rs. 6000 per mensem, less 
Exchange. Table split lengthways by bank of flowers. 

MRS. HERRIOTT. (After conversation has risen to proper pitch.) Ah! ‘Didn’t 
see you in the crush in the drawing-room. (Sotto voce.) Where have you been all 
this while, Pip? 

CAPTAIN GADSBY. (Turning from regularly ordained dinner partner and 
settling hock glasses.) Good evening. (Sotto voce.) Not quite so loud another 
time. You’ve no notion how your voice carries. (Aside.) So much for shirking the 
written explanation. It’ll have to be a verbal one now. Sweet prospect! How on 
earth am I to tell her that I am a respectable, engaged member of society and it’s 
all over between us? 


MRS. H. I’ve a heavy score against you. Where were you at the Monday 
Pop? Where were you on Tuesday? Where were you at the Lamonts’ tennis? 
I was looking everywhere. 


CAPT. G. For me! Oh, I was alive somewhere, I suppose. (Aside.) It’s for 
Minnie’s sake, but it’s going to be dashed unpleasant. 

MRS. H. Have I done anything to offend you? I never meant it if I have. I 
couldn’t help going for a ride with the Vaynor man. It was promised a week 
before you came up. 

CAPT. G. I didn’t know — 

MRS. H. It really was. 

CAPT. G. Anything about it, I mean. 

MRS. H. What has upset you to-day? All these days? You haven’t been near 
me for four whole days — nearly one hundred hours. Was it kind of you, Pip? 
And I’ve been looking forward so much to your coming. 


CAPT. G. Have you? 

MRS. H. You know I have! I’ve been as foolish as a schoolgirl about it. I 
made a little calendar and put it in my card-case, and every time the twelve 
o’clock gun went off I scratched out a square and said: “That brings me nearer to 
Pip. My Pip!’ 

CAPT. G. (With an uneasy laugh.) What will Mackler think if you neglect him 
so? 

MRS. H. And it hasn’t brought you nearer. You seem farther away than ever. 
Are you sulking about something? I know your temper. 

CAPT. G. No. 

MRS. H. Have I grown old in the last few months, then? (Reaches forward to 
bank of flowers for menu-card.) 

MRS. H. (To partner.) Oh, thanks. I didn’t see. 

MRS. H. Keeps her arm at full stretch for three seconds. 


PARTNER ON LEFT. Allow me. (Hands menu-card.) (Turns right again.) 
Is anything in me changed at all? 


CAPT. G. For Goodness’ sake go on with your dinner! You must eat 
something. Try one of those cutlet arrangements. (Aside.) And I fancied she had 
good shoulders, once upon a time! What an ass a man can make of himself! 

MRS. H. (Helping herself to a paper frill, seven peas, some stamped carrots 
and a spoonful of gravy.) That isn’t an answer. Tell me whether I have done 
anything. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) If it isn’t ended here there will be a ghastly scene 
somewhere else. If only I’d written to her and stood the racket — at long range! 
(To Khitmatgar.) Han! Simpkin do. (Aloud.) I'll tell you later on. 

MRS. H. Tell me now. It must be some foolish misunderstanding, and you 
know that there was to be nothing of that sort between us. We, of all people in 
the world, can’t afford it. Is it the Vaynor man, and don’t you like to say so? On 
my honour — 

CAPT. G. I haven’t given the Vaynor man a thought. 

MRS. H. But how d’you know that I haven’t? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Here’s my chance and may the Devil help me through with 
it. (Aloud and measuredly.) Believe me, I do not care how often or how tenderly 
you think of the Vaynor man. 

MRS. H. I wonder if you mean that. — Oh, what is the good of squabbling 
and pretending to misunderstand when you are only up for so short a time? Pip, 
don’t be a stupid! 


Follows a pause, during which he crosses his left leg over his right and 
continues his dinner. 

CAPT. G. (In answer to the thunderstorm in her eyes.) Corns — my worst. 

MRS. H. Upon my word, you are the very rudest man in the world! I’ll never 
do it again. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) No, I don’t think you will; but I wonder what you will do 
before it’s all over. (Io Khitmatgar.) Thorah ur Simpkin do. 

MRS. H. Well! Haven’t you the grace to apologise, bad man? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) I mustn’t let it drift back now. Trust a woman for being as 
blind as a bat when she won’t see. 

MRS. H. I’m waiting: or would you like me to dictate a form of apology? 

CAPT. G. (Desperately.) By all means dictate. 

MRS. H. (Lightly.) Very well. Rehearse your several Christian names after me 
and go on: ‘Profess my sincere repentance.’ 

CAPT. G. ‘Sincere repentance.’ 

MRS. H. ‘For having behaved — ’ 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) At last! I wish to Goodness she’d look away. ‘For having 
behaved’ — as I have behaved, and declare that I am thoroughly and heartily 
sick of the whole business, and take this opportunity of making clear my 
intention of ending it, now, henceforward, and for ever. (Aside.) If any one had 
told me I should be such a blackguard — ! 

MRS. H. (Shaking a spoonful of potato chips into her plate.) That’s not a 
pretty joke. 

CAPT. G. No. It’s a reality. (Aside.) I wonder if smashes of this kind are 
always so raw. 

MRS. H. Really, Pip, you’re getting more absurd every day. 

CAPT. G. I don’t think you quite understand me. Shall I repeat it? 

MRS. H. No! For pity’s sake don’t do that. It’s too terrible, even in fun. 

CAPT. G. PII let her think it over for a while. But I ought to be horse- 
whipped. 

MRS. H. I want to know what you meant by what you said just now. 

CAPT. G. Exactly what I said. No less. 

MRS. H. But what have I done to deserve it? What have I done? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) If she only wouldn’t look at me. (Aloud and very slowly, 
his eyes on his plate.) D’you remember that evening in July, before the Rains 
broke, when you said that the end would have to come sooner or later — and 
you wondered for which of us it would come first? 

MRS. H. Yes! I was only joking. And you swore that, as long as there was 
breath in your body, it should never come. And I believed you. 


CAPT. G. (Fingering menu-card) Well, it has. That’s all. 

A long pause, during which MRS. H. bows her head and rolls the bread-twist 
into little pellets: G. stares at the oleanders. 

MRS. H. (Throwing back her head and laughing naturally.) They train us 
women well, don’t they, Pip? 

CAPT. G. (Brutally, touching shirt-stud.) So far as the expression goes. 
(Aside.) It isn’t in her nature to take things quietly. There’ll be an explosion yet. 

MRS. H. (With a shudder.) Thank you. B-but even Red Indians allow people 
to wriggle when they’re being tortured, I believe. (Slips fan from girdle and fans 
slowly: rim of fan level with chin.) 

PARTNER ON LEFT. Very close to-night, isn’t it? “You find it too much for 
you? 

MRS. H. Oh, no, not in the least. But they really ought to have punkahs, even 
in your cool Naini Tal, oughtn’t they? (Turns, dropping fan and raising 
eyebrows.) 

CAPT. G. It’s all right. (Aside.) Here comes the storm! 

MRS. H. (Her eyes on the tablecloth: fan ready in right hand.) It was very 
cleverly managed, Pip, and I congratulate you. You swore — you never 
contented yourself with merely saying a thing — you swore that, as far as lay in 
your power, you’d make my wretched life pleasant for me. And you’ve denied 
me the consolation of breaking down. I should have done it — indeed I should. 
A woman would hardly have thought of this refinement, my kind, considerate 
friend. (Fan-guard as before.) You have explained things so tenderly and 
truthfully, too! You haven’t spoken or written a word of warning, and you have 
let me believe in you till the last minute. You haven’t condescended to give me 
your reason yet. No! A woman could not have managed it half so well. Are there 
many men like you in the world? 

CAPT. G. I’m sure I don’t know. (Jo Khitmatgar.) Ohe! Simpkin do. 

MRS. H. You call yourself a man of the world, don’t you? Do men of the 
world behave like Devils when they do a woman the honour to get tired of her? 

CAPT. G. I’m sure I don’t know. Don’t speak so loud! 

MRS. H. Keep us respectable, O Lord, whatever happens! Don’t be afraid of 
my compromising you. You’ve chosen your ground far too well, and I’ve been 
properly brought up. (Lowering fan.) Haven’t you any pity, Pip, except for 
yourself? 

CAPT. G. Wouldn’t it be rather impertinent of me to say that I’m sorry for 
you? 

MRS. H. I think you have said it once or twice before. You’re growing very 
careful of my feelings. My God, Pip, I was a good woman once! You said I was. 


You’ve made me what I am. What are you going to do with me? What are you 
going to do with me? Won’t you say that you are sorry? (Helps herself to iced 
asparagus.) 


CAPT. G. I am sorry for you, if you want the pity of such a brute as 
I am. I’m awf’ly sorry for you. 


MRS. H. Rather tame for a man of the world. Do you think that that admission 
clears you? 


CAPT. G. What can I do? I can only tell you what I think of myself. 
You can’t think worse than that? 


MRS. H. Oh, yes, I can! And now, will you tell me the reason of all this? 
Remorse? Has Bayard been suddenly conscience-stricken? 

CAPT. G. (Angrily, his eyes still lowered.) No! The thing has come to an end 
on my side. That’s all. Mafisch! 


MRS. H. ‘That’s all. Mafisch!’ As though I were a Cairene Dragoman. 
You used to make prettier speeches. D’ you remember when you said — -? 


CAPT. G. For Heaven’s sake don’t bring that back! Call me anything you like 
and I’ Il admit it — 

MRS. H. But you don’t care to be reminded of old lies? If I could hope to hurt 
you one-tenth as much as you have hurt me to-night — No, I wouldn’t — I 
couldn’t do it — liar though you are. 

CAPT. G. I’ve spoken the truth. 

MRS. H. My dear Sir, you flatter yourself. You have lied over the reason. Pip, 
remember that I know you as you don’t know yourself. You have been 
everything to me, though you are — (Fan-guard.) Oh, what a contemptible 
Thing it is! And so you are merely tired of me? 

CAPT. G. Since you insist upon my repeating it — Yes. 

MRS. H. Lie the first. I wish I knew a coarser word. Lie seems so ineffectual 
in your case. The fire has just died out and there is no fresh one? Think for a 
minute, Pip, if you care whether I despise you more than I do. Simply Mafisch, 
is it? 

CAPT. G. Yes. (Aside.) I think I deserve this. 

MRS. H. Lie number two. Before the next glass chokes you, tell me her name. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.). P’ll make her pay for dragging Minnie into the business! 
(Aloud.) Is it likely? 


MRS. H. Very likely if you thought that it would flatter your vanity. 
You’d cry my name on the house-tops to make people turn round. 


CAPT. G. I wish I had. There would have been an end of this business. 

MRS. H. Oh, no, there would not — And so you were going to be virtuous 
and blase, were you? To come to me and say: ‘I’ve done with you. The incident 
is clo-osed.’ I ought to be proud of having kept such a man so long. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) It only remains to pray for the end of the dinner. (Aloud.) 
You know what I think of myself. 

MRS. H. As it’s the only person in the world you ever do think of, and as I 
know your mind thoroughly, I do. You want to get it all over and — Oh, I can’t 
keep you back! And you’re going — think of it, Pip — to throw me over for 
another woman. And you swore that all other women were — Pip, my Pip! She 
can t care for you as I do. Believe me, she can’t! Is it any one that I know? 

CAPT. G. Thank Goodness it isn’t. (Aside.) I expected a cyclone, but not an 
earthquake. 

MRS. H. She can t! Is there anything that I wouldn’t do for you — or haven’t 
done? And to think that I should take this trouble over you, knowing what you 
are! Do you despise me for it? 

CAPT. G. (Wiping his mouth to hide a smile.) Again? It’s entirely a work of 
charity on your part. 

MRS. H. Ahhh! But I have no right to resent it. — Is she better-looking than 
I? Who was it said — ? 

CAPT G. No — not that! 

MRS. H. I’ll be more merciful than you were. Don’t you know that all women 
are alike? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Then this is the exception that proves the rule. 

MRS. H. All of them! Pl tell you anything you like. I will, upon my word! 
They only want the admiration — from anybody — no matter who — anybody! 
But there is always one man that they care for more than any one else in the 
world, and would sacrifice all the others to. Oh, do listen! I’ve kept the Vaynor 
man trotting after me like a poodle, and he believes that he is the only man I am 
interested in. Pll tell you what he said to me. 

CAPT. G. Spare him. (Aside.) I wonder what his version is. 


MRS. H. He’s been waiting for me to look at him all through dinner. 
Shall I do it, and you can see what an idiot he looks? 


CAPT. G. ‘But what imports the nomination of this gentleman?’ 


MRS. H. Watch! (Sends a glance to the Vaynor man, who tries vainly to 
combine a mouthful of ice pudding, a smirk of self-satisfaction, a glare of intense 
devotion, and the stolidity of a British dining countenance.) 

CAPT. G. (Critically.) He doesn’t look pretty. Why didn’t you wait till the 
spoon was out of his mouth? 

MRS. H. To amuse you. She’ll make an exhibition of you as I’ve made of 
him; and people will laugh at you. Oh, Pip, can’t you see that? It’s as plain as the 
noonday sun. You’ll be trotted about and told lies, and made a fool of like the 
others. I never made a fool of you, did I? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) What a clever little woman it is! 

MRS. H. Well, what have you to say? 

CAPT. G. I feel better. 

MRS. H. Yes, I suppose so, after I have come down to your level. I couldn’t 
have done it if I hadn’t cared for you so much. I have spoken the truth. 

CAPT. G. It doesn’t alter the situation. 


MRS. H. (Passionately.) Then she has said that she cares for you! 
Don’t believe her, Pip. It’s a lie — as bad as yours to me! 


CAPT. G. Ssssteady! I’ve a notion that a friend of yours is looking at you. 

MRS. H. He! I hate him. He introduced you to me. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) And some people would like women to assist in making the 
laws. Introduction to imply condonement. (Aloud.) Well, you see, if you can 
remember so far back as that, I couldn’t, in common politeness, refuse the offer. 

MRS. H. In common politeness! We have got beyond that! 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Old ground means fresh trouble, (Aloud.) On my honour — 

MRS. H. Your what? Ha, ha! 

CAPT. G. Dishonour, then. She’s not what you imagine. I meant to — 

MRS. H. Don’t tell me anything about her! She won’ care for you, and when 
you come back, after having made an exhibition of yourself, you’ll fine me 
occupied with — 

CAPT. G. (Insolently.) You couldn’t while I am alive. (Aside.) If that doesn’t 
bring her pride to her rescue, nothing will. 

MRS. H. (Drawing herself up). Couldn’t do it? I? (Softening.) You’re right. I 
don’t believe I could — though you are what you are — a coward and a liar in 
grain. 

CAPT. G. It doesn’t hurt so much after your little lecture — with 
demonstrations. 

MRS. H. One mass of vanity! Will nothing ever touch you in this life? There 


must be a Hereafter if it’s only for the benefit of — -But you will have it all to 
yourself. 

CAPT. G. (Under his eyebrows.) Are you so certain of that? 

MRS. H. I shall have had mine in this life; and it will serve me right. 

CAPT. G. But the admiration that you insisted on so strongly a moment ago? 
(Aside.) Oh, I am a brute! 

MRS. H. (Fiercely.) Will that console me for knowing that you will go to her 
with the same words, the same arguments, and the — the same pet names you 
used to me? And if she cares for you, you two will laugh over my story. Won’t 
that be punishment heavy enough even for me — even for me? — And it’s all 
useless. That’s another punishment. 

CAPT. G. (Feebly.) Oh, come! I’m not so low as you think. 

MRS. H. Not now, perhaps, but you will be. Oh, Pip, if a woman flatters your 
vanity, there’s nothing on earth that you would not tell her; and no meanness that 
you would not do. Have I known you so long without knowing that? 

CAPT. G. If you can trust me in nothing else — and I don’t see why I should 
be trusted — you can count upon my holding my tongue. 

MRS. H. If you denied everything you’ve said this evening and declared it 
was all in fun (a long pause), I’d trust you. Not otherwise. All I ask is, don’t tell 
her my name. Please don’t. A man might forget: a woman never would. (Looks 
up table and sees hostess beginning to collect eyes.) So it’s all ended, through no 
fault of mine — Haven’t I behaved beautifully? I’ve accepted your dismissal, 
and you managed it as cruelly as you could, and I have made you respect my 
sex, haven’t I? (Arranging gloves and fan.) I only pray that she’ll know you 
some day as I know you now. I wouldn’t be you then, for I think even your 
conceit will be hurt. I hope she’ll pay you back the humiliation you’ve brought 
on me. I hope — No. I don’t. I cant give you up! I must have something to look 
forward to or I shall go crazy. When it’s all over, come back to me, come back to 
me, and yov’ll find that you’re my Pip still! 

CAPT. G. (Very clearly.) ‘False move, and you pay for it. It’s a girl! 

MRS. H. (Rising.) Then it was true! They said — but I wouldn’t insult you by 
asking. A girl! I was a girl not very long ago. Be good to her, Pip. I daresay she 
believes in you. 

Goes out with an uncertain smile. He watches her through the door, and 
settles into a chair as the men redistribute themselves. 

CAPT. G. Now, if there is any Power who looks after this world, will He 
kindly tell me what I have done? (Reaching out for the claret, and half aloud.) 
What have I done? 


WITH ANY AMAZEMENT 


And are not afraid with any amazement. — Marriage service. 

SCENE.-A bachelor’s bedroom — toilet-table arranged with unnatural 
neatness. CAPTAIN GADSBY asleep and snoring heavily. Time, 10.30 A. M. 
— a glorious autumn day at Simla. Enter delicately CAPTAIN MAFFLIM of 
GADSBY’S regiment. Looks at sleeper, and shakes his head murmuring 
‘Poor Gaddy.’ Performs violent fantasia with hair-brushes on chair-back. 

CAPT. M. Wake up, my sleeping beauty! (Roars.) 


*Uprouse ye, then, my merry merry men! 
It is our opening day! 
It is our opening da-ay!’ 


Gaddy, the little dicky-birds have been billing and cooing for ever so long; 
and I’m here! 

CAPT. G. (Sitting up and yawning.) ‘Mornin’. This is awf’ly good of you, old 
fellow. Most awf’ly good of you. ‘Don’t know what I should do without you. On 
my soul, I don’t. ‘Haven’t slept a wink all night. 

CAPT. M. I didn’t get in till half-past eleven. ‘Had a look at you then, and you 
seemed to be sleeping as soundly as a condemned criminal. 

CAPT. G. Jack, if you want to make those disgustingly worn-out jokes, you’d 
better go away. (With portentous gravity.) It’s the happiest day in my life. 

CAPT. M. (Chuckling grimly.) Not by a very long chalk, my son. You’re 
going through some of the most refined torture you’ve ever known. But be calm. 
I am with you. ‘Shun! Dress! 

CAPT. G. Eh! Wha-at? 

CAPT. M. DO you suppose that you are your own master for the next twelve 
hours? If you do, of course — - (Makes for the door.) 

CAPT. G. No! For Goodness’ sake, old man, don’t do that! You’ll see me 
through, won’t you? I’ve been mugging up that beastly drill, and can’t remember 
a line of it. 


CAPT. M. (Overhauling G’s uniform.) Go and tub. Don’t bother me. 
I'll give you ten minutes to dress in. 


Interval, filled by the noise as of one splashing in the bath-room. 
CAPT. G. (Emerging from dressing-room.) What time is it? 
CAPT. M. Nearly eleven. 


CAPT. G. Five hours more. O Lord! 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) ‘First sign of funk, that. ‘Wonder if it’s going to spread. 
(Aloud.) Come along to breakfast. 

CAPT. G. I can’t eat anything. I don’t want any breakfast. 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) So early! (Aloud.) Captain Gadsby, I order you to eat 
breakfast, and a dashed good breakfast, too. None of your bridal airs and graces 
with me! 

Leads G. downstairs, and stands over him while he eats two chops. 

CAPT. G. (Who has looked at his watch thrice in the last five minutes.) What 
time is it? 

CAPT. M. Time to come for a walk. Light up. 

CAPT. G. I haven’t smoked for ten days, and I won’t now. (Takes cheroot 
which M. has cut for him, and blows smoke through his nose luxuriously.) We 
aren’t going down the Mall, are we? 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) They’re all alike in these stages. (Aloud.) No, my Vestal. 
We’re going along the quietest road we can find. 

CAPT. G. Any chance of seeing Her? 

CAPT. M. Innocent! No! Come along, and, if you want me for the final 
obsequies, don’t cut my eye out with your stick. 

CAPT. G. (Spinning round.) I say, isn’t She the dearest creature that ever 
walked? What’s the time? What comes after ‘wilt thou take this woman’? 

CAPT. M, You go for the ring. R’clect it'll be on the top of my right-hand 
little ringer, and just be careful how you draw it off, because I shall have the 
Verger’s fees somewhere in my glove. 

CAPT. G. (Walking forward hastily.) D — -the Verger! Come along! It’s past 
twelve and I haven’t seen Her since yesterday evening. (Spinning round again.) 
She’s an absolute angel, Jack, and She’s a dashed deal too good for me. Look 
here, does She come up the aisle on my arm, or how? 

CAPT. M. If I thought that there was the least chance of your remembering 
anything for two consecutive minutes, I’d tell you. Stop passaging about like 
that! 

CAPT. G. (Halting in the middle of the road.) I say, Jack. 

CAPT. M. Keep quiet for another ten minutes if you can, you lunatic; and 
walk! 

The two tramp at five miles an hour for fifteen minutes. 

CAPT. G. What’s the time? How about that cursed wedding-cake and the 
slippers? They don’t throw ‘em about in church, do they? 

CAPT. M. In-variably. The Padre leads off with his boots. 

CAPT. G. Confound your silly soul! Don’t make fun of me. I can’t stand it, 


and I won’t! 

CAPT. M. (Untroubled.) So-ooo, old horse! You’ll have to sleep for a couple 
of hours this afternoon. 

CAPT. G. (Spinning round) I’m not going to be treated like a dashed child. 
Understand that! 

CAPT. M. (Aside) Nerves gone to fiddle-strings. What a day we’re having! 
(Tenderly putting his hand on G’s. shoulder) My David, how long have you 
known this Jonathan? Would I come up here to make a fool of you-after all these 
years? 

CAPT. G. (Penitently.) I know, I know, Jack — but I’m as upset as I can be. 
Don’t mind what I say. Just hear me run through the drill and see if I’ve got it all 
right: — - 

‘To have and to hold for better or worse, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end, so help me God. Amen.’ 

CAPT. M. (Suffocating with suppressed laughter) Yes. That’s about the gist of 
it. Pll prompt if you get into a hat. 

CAPT. G. (Earnestly) Yes, you’ll stick by me, Jack, won’t you? I’m awf’ly 
happy, but I don’t mind telling YOU that I’m in a blue funk! 


CAPT. M. (Gravely) Are you? I should never have noticed it. You don’t 
LOOK like it. 


CAPT. G. Don’t I? That’s all right. (Spinning round.) On my soul and honour, 
Jack, She’s the sweetest little angel that ever came down from the sky. There 
isn’t a woman on earth fit to speak to Her. 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) And this is old Gaddy! (Aloud.) Go on if it relieves you. 

CAPT. G. You can laugh! That’s all you wild asses of bachelors are fit for. 


CAPT. M. (Drawling.) You never WOULD wait for the troop to come up. 
You aren’t quite married yet, y’ know. 


CAPT. G. Ugh! That reminds me. I don’t believe I shall be able to get into my 
boots. Let’s go home and try ‘em on! (Hurries forward.) 

CAPT. M. ‘Wouldn’t be in your shoes for anything that Asia has to offer. 

CAPT. G. (Spinning round.) That just shows your hideous blackness of soul- 
your dense stupidity-your brutal narrow-mindedness. There’s only one fault 
about you. You’re the best of good fellows, and I don’t know what I should have 
done without you, but-you aren’t married. (Wags his head gravely.) Take a wife, 
Jack. 

CAPT. M. (With a face like a wall.) Ya-as. Whose for choice? 


CAPT. G. If you’re going to be a blackguard, I’m going on — What’s the 
time? 
CAPT. M. (Hums.) — - 


’ Am’ since ‘twas very clear we drank only ginger-beer, 
Faith, there must ha’been some stingo in the ginger.’ 


Come back, you maniac. I’m going to take you home, and you’re going to lie 
down. 

CAPT. G. What on earth do I want to lie down for? 

CAPT. M. Give me a light from your cheroot and see. 

CAPT. G. (Watching cheroot-butt quiver like a tuning-fork.) Sweet state I’m 
in! 

CAPT. M. You are. I’ll get you a peg and you’ll go to sleep. 

They return and M. compounds a four-finger peg. 

CAPT. G. O bus! bus! It’ make me as drunk as an owl. 

CAPT. M. Curious thing, ‘twon’t have the slightest effect on you. Drink it off, 
chuck yourself down there, and go to bye-bye. 

CAPT. G. It’s absurd. I shan’t sleep. I know I shan’t! 

Falls into heavy doze at end of seven minutes. CAPT. M. watches him 
tenderly. 

CAPT. M. Poor old Gaddy! I’ve seen a few turned off before, but never one 
who went to the gallows in this condition. ‘Can’t tell how it affects ‘em, though. 
It’s the thoroughbreds that sweat when they’re backed into double-harness.-And 
that’s the man who went through the guns at Amdheran like a devil possessed of 
devils. (Leans over G.) But this is worse than the guns, old pal — worse than the 
guns, isn’t it? (G. turns in his sleep, and M. touches him clumsily on the 
forehead.) Poor, dear old Gaddy! Going like the rest of ‘em-going like the rest of 
‘em — -Friend that sticketh closer than a brother — - eight years. Dashed bit of 
a slip of a girl-eight weeks! And-where’s your friend? (Smokes disconsolately till 
church clock strikes three.) 

CAPT. M. Up with you! Get into your kit. 

CAPT. G. Already? Isn’t it too soon? Hadn’t I better have a shave? 

CAPT. M. NO! You’re all right. (Aside.) He’d chip his chin to pieces. 

CAPT. G. What’s the hurry? 

CAPT. M. You’ve got to be there first. 

CAPT. G. To be stared at? 

CAPT. M. Exactly. You’re part of the show. Where’s the burnisher? Your 
spurs are in a shameful state. 


CAPT. G. (Gruffly) Jack, I be damned if you shall do that for me. 

CAPT. M. (More gruffly.) Dry up and get dressed! If I choose to clean your 
spurs, you’re under my orders. 

CAPT. G. dresses. M. follows suit. 

CAPT. M. (Critically, walking round.) M’yes, you’!l do. Only don’t look so 
like a criminal. Ring, gloves, fees — that’s all right for me. Let your moustache 
alone. Now, if the ponies are ready, we’ll go. 

CAPT. G. (Nervously.) It’s much too soon. Let’s light up! Let’s have a peg! 
Let’s — 

CAPT. M. Let’s make bally asses of ourselves! 

BELLS. (Without.) — 


’Good — peo — ple — all 
To prayers — we call.” 


CAPT. M. There go the bells! Come on — unless you’d rather not. (They ride 


off.) 
BELLS. — 


*We honour the King 
And Brides joy do bring — 
Good tidings we tell, 
And ring the Dead’s knell.’ 


CAPT. G. (Dismounting at the door of the Church.) I say, aren’t we much too 
soon? There are no end of people inside. I say, aren’t we much too late? Stick by 
me, Jack! What the devil do I do? 

CAPT. M. Strike an attitude at the head of the aisle and wait for Her. (G. 
groans as M. wheels him into position before three hundred eyes.) 

CAPT. M. (Imploringly.) Gaddy, if you love me, for pity’s sake, for the 
Honour of the Regiment, stand up! Chuck yourself into your uniform! Look like 
a man! I’ve got to speak to the Padre a minute. (G. breaks into a gentle 
perspiration.) If you wipe your face Pll never be your best man again. Stand up! 
(G. trembles visibly.) 

CAPT. M. (Returning.) She’s coming now. Look out when the music starts. 
There’s the organ beginning to clack. 

Bride steps out of ‘rickshaw at Church door. G. catches a glimpse of her and 
takes heart. 

ORGAN. — 


*The Voice that breathed o’er Eden, 


That earliest marriage day, 
The primal marriage-blessing, 
It hath not passed away.’ 


CAPT. M. (Watching G.) By Jove! He is looking well. ‘Didn’t think he had it 
in him. 

CAPT. G. How long does this hymn go on for? 

CAPT. M. It will be over directly. (Anxiously.) Beginning to bleach and gulp? 
Hold on, Gaddy, and think o’ the Regiment. 

CAPT. G. (Measuredly.) I say, there’s a big brown lizard crawling up that 
wall. 

CAPT. M. My Sainted Mother! The last stage of collapse! 

Bride comes up to left of altar, lifts her eyes once to G. who is suddenly 
smitten mad. 

CAPT. G. (To himself again and again.) Little Featherweight’s a woman — a 
woman! And I thought she was a little girl. 

CAPT. M. (In a whisper.) Form the halt — inward wheel. 

CAPT. G. obeys mechanically and the ceremony proceeds. 

PADRE. ... only unto her as long as ye both shall live? 

CAPT. G. (His throat useless.) Ha-hmmm! 

CAPT. M. Say you will or you won’t. There’s no second deal here. 

Bride gives response with perfect coolness, and is given away by the father. 

CAPT. G. (Thinking to show his learning.) Jack, give me away now, quick! 

CAPT. M. You’re given yourself away quite enough. Her right hand, man! 
Repeat! Repeat! ‘Theodore Philip.’ Have you forgotten your own name? 

CAPT. G. stumbles through Affirmation, which Bride repeats without a 
tremor. 

CAPT. M. Now the ring! Follow the Padre! Don’t pull off my glove! Here it 
is! Great Cupid, he’s found his voice! 

G. repeats Troth in a voice to be heard to the end of the Church and turns on 
his heel. 

CAPT. M. (Desperately.) Rein back! Back to your troop! ‘Tisn’t half legal yet. 

PADRE... . joined together let no man put asunder. 

CAPT. G. paralysed with fear jibs after Blessing. 

CAPT. M. (Quickly.) On your own front — one length. Take her with you. I 
don’t come. You’ve nothing to say. (CAPT. G. jingles up to altar.) 


CAPT. M. (In a piercing rattle meant to be a whisper.) 
Kneel, you stiff-necked ruffian! Kneel! 


PADRE. . .. whose daughters are ye so long as ye do well and are not afraid 
with any amazement. 


CAPT. M. Dismiss! Break off! Left wheel! 
All troop to vestry. They sign. 


CAPT. M. Kiss Her, Gaddy. 

CAPT. G. (Rubbing the ink into his glove.) Eh! Wha — at? 

CAPT. M. (Taking one pace to Bride.) If you don’t, I shall. 

CAPT. G. (Interposing an arm.) Not this journey! 

General kissing, in which CAPT. G. is pursued by unknown female. 

CAPT. G. (Faintly to M.) This is Hades! Can I wipe my face now? 

CAPT. M. My responsibility has ended. Better ask Missis Gadsby. 

CAPT. G. winces as though shot and procession is Mendelssohned out of 
Church to house, where usual tortures take place over the wedding-cake. 

CAPT. M. (At table.) Up with you, Gaddy. They expect a speech. 

CAPT. G. (After three minutes’ agony.) Ha-hmmm. (Thunders of applause.) 

CAPT. M. Doocid good, for a first attempt. Now go and change your kit while 
Mamma is weeping over — ’the Missus.’ (CAPT. G. disappears. CAPT. M. 
starts up tearing his hair.) It’s not half legal. Where are the shoes? Get an ayah. 

AYAH. Missie Captain Sahib done gone band karo all the jutis. 

CAPT. M. (Brandishing scabbarded sword.) Woman, produce those shoes! 
Some one lend me a bread-knife. We mustn’t crack Gaddy’s head more than it is. 
(Slices heel off white satin slipper and puts slipper up his sleeve.) Where is the 
Bride? (To the company at large.) Be tender with that rice. It’s a heathen custom. 
Give me the big bag. 

Bride slips out quietly into ‘rickshaw and departs towards the sunset. 

CAPT. M. (In the open.) Stole away, by Jove! So much, the worse for Gaddy! 
Here he is. Now Gaddy, this’ lI be livelier than Amdheran! Where’s your horse? 

CAPT. G. (Furiously, seeing that the women are out of earshot.) Where the 
— — is my Wife? 


CAPT. M. Half-way to Mahasu by this time. Yov’ll have to ride like 
Young Lochinvar. 
Horse comes round on his hind legs; refuses to let G. handle him. 


CAPT. G. Oh you will, will you? Get round, you brute-you hog-you beast! 
Get round! 


Wrenches horse’s head over, nearly breaking lower jaw; swings himself into 
saddle, and sends home both spurs in the midst of a spattering gale of Best 
Patna. 

CAPT. M. For your life and your love — ride, Gaddy! — And God bless you! 

Throws half a pound of rice at G., who disappears, bowed forward on the 
saddle, in a cloud of sunlit dust. 

CAPT. M. [ve lost old Gaddy. (Lights cigarette and strolls off, singing 
absently): — 


“You may carve it on his tombstone, you may cut it on his card, 
That a young man married is a young man marred!’ 


MISS DEERCOURT. (From her horse.) Really, Captain Mafflin! You are 
more plain spoken than polite! 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) They say marriage is like cholera. ‘Wonder who’ll be the 
next victim. 

White satin slipper slides from his sleeve and falls at his feet. Left wondering. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


And ye shall be as — Gods! 
SCENE. — Thymy grass-plot at back of the Mahasu dak-bungalow, 
overlooking little wooded valley. On the left, glimpse of the Dead Forest of 
Fagoo; on the right, Simla Hills. In background, line of the Snows. CAPTAIN 
GADSBY, now three weeks a husband, is smoking the pipe of peace on a rug 
in the sunshine. Banjo and tobacco-pouch on rug. Overhead the Fagoo eagles. 
MRS. G. comes out of bungalow. 

MRS. G. My husband! 

CAPT. G. (Lazily, with intense enjoyment.) Eh, wha-at? Say that again. 

MRS. G. I’ve written to Mamma and told her that we shall be back on the 
17th. 

CAPT. G. Did you give her my love? 


MRS. G. No, I kept all that for myself. (Sitting down by his side.) 
I thought you wouldn’t mind. 


CAPT. G. (With mock sternness.) I object awf’ly. How did you know that it 
was yours to keep? 

MRS. G. I guessed, Phil. 

CAPT. G. (Rapturously.) Lit-tle Featherweight! 

MRS. G. I won t be called those sporting pet names, bad boy. 

CAPT. G. You’ll be called anything I choose. Has it ever occurred to you, 
Madam, that you are my Wife? 

MRS. G. It has. I haven’t ceased wondering at it yet. 

CAPT. G. Nor I. It seems so strange; and yet, somehow, it doesn’t. 
(Confidently.) You see, it could have been no one else. 

MRS. G. (Softly.) No. No one else — for me or for you. It must have been all 
arranged from the beginning. Phil, tell me again what made you care for me. 

CAPT. G. How could I help it? You were you, you know. 

MRS. G. Did you ever want to help it? Speak the truth! 


CAPT. G. (A twinkle in his eye.) I did, darling, just at the first. 
But only at the very first. (Chuckles.) I called you — stoop low and 
Pl whisper — ’a little beast.’ Ho! Ho! Ho! 


MRS. G. (Taking him by the moustache and making him sit up.) ‘A — little — 
beast!’ Stop laughing over your crime! And yet you had the — the — awful 


cheek to propose to me! 

CAPT. G. Pd changed my mind then. And you weren’t a little beast any more. 

MRS. G. Thank you, Sir! And when was I ever? 

CAPT. G. Never! But that first day, when you gave me tea in that peach- 
coloured muslin gown thing, you looked — you did indeed, dear — such an 
absurd little mite. And I didn’t know what to say to you. 

MRS. G. (Twisting moustache.) So you said ‘little beast.” Upon my word, Sir! 
I called you a ‘Crrrreature,’ but I wish now I had called you something worse. 

CAPT. G. (Very meekly.) I apologise, but you’re hurting me awf’ly. 
(Interlude.) You’re welcome to torture me again on those terms. 

MRS. G. Oh, why did you let me do it? 

CAPT. G. (Looking across valley.) No reason in particular, but — if it amused 
you or did you any good — you might — wipe those dear little boots of yours on 
me. 

MRS. G. (Stretching out her hands.) Don’t! Oh, don’t! Philip, my King, 
please don’t talk like that. It’s how I feel. You’re so much too good for me. So 
much too good! 

CAPT. G. Me! I’m not fit to put my arm round you. (Puts it round.) 

MRS. G. Yes, you are. But I — what have I ever done? 

CAPT. G. Given me a wee bit of your heart, haven’t you, my Queen? 

MRS. G. That’s nothing. Any one would do that. They cou — couldn’t help it. 

CAPT. G. Pussy, you’ll make me horribly conceited. Just when I was 
beginning to feel so humble, too. 

MRS. G. Humble! I don’t believe it’s in your character. 

CAPT. G. What do you know of my character, Impertinence? 

MRS. G. Ah, but I shall, shan’t I, Phil? I shall have time in all the years and 
years to come, to know everything about you; and there will be no secrets 
between us. 

CAPT. G. Little witch! I believe you know me thoroughly already. 

MRS. G. I think I can guess. You’re selfish? 

CAPT. G. Yes. 

MRS. G. Foolish? 

CAPT. G. Very. 

MRS. G. And a dear? 

CAPT. G. That is as my lady pleases. 

MRS. G. Then your lady is pleased. (A pause.) D’you know that we’re two 
solemn, serious, grown-up people — 


CAPT. G. (Tilting her straw hat over her eyes.) You grown-up! Pooh! 


You’re a baby. 


MRS. G. And we’re talking nonsense. 


CAPT. G. Then let’s go on talking nonsense. I rather like it. Pussy, 
Pl tell you a secret. Promise not to repeat? 


MRS. G. Ye — es. Only to you. 

CAPT. G. I love you. 

MRS. G. Re-ally! For how long? 

CAPT. G. For ever and ever. 

MRS. G. That’s a long time. 

CAPT. G. ‘Think so? It’s the shortest J can do with. 

MRS. G. You’re getting quite clever. 

CAPT. G. I’m talking to you. 

MRS. G. Prettily turned. Hold up your stupid old head and I’ ll pay you for it! 

CAPT. G. (Affecting supreme contempt.) Take it yourself if you want it. 

MRS. G. I’ve a great mind to — and I will! (Jakes it and is repaid with 
interest. ) 

CAPT. G. Little Featherweight, it’s my opinion that we are a couple of idiots. 


MRS. G. We’re the only two sensible people in the world! Ask the eagle. 
He’s coming by. 


CAPT. G. Ah! I dare say he’s seen a good many sensible people at Mahasu. 
They say that those birds live for ever so long. 


MRS. G. How long? 

CAPT. G. A hundred and twenty years. 

MRS. G. A hundred and twenty years! O-oh! And in a hundred and twenty 
years where will these two sensible people be? 

CAPT. G. What does it matter so long as we are together now? 

MRS. G. (Looking round the horizon.) Yes. Only you and I — I and you — in 
the whole wide, wide world until the end. (Sees the line of the Snows.) How big 
and quiet the hills look! D’you think they care for us? 

CAPT. G. ‘Can’t say I’ve consulted ‘em particularly. J care, and that’s enough 
for me. 

MRS. G. (Drawing nearer to him.) Yes, now — but afterwards. What’s that 
little black blur on the Snows? 

CAPT. G. A snowstorm, forty miles away. You’ll see it move, as the wind 


carries it across the face of that spur, and then it will be all gone. 

MRS. G. And then it will be all gone. (Shivers.) 

CAPT. G. (Anxiously.) ‘Not chilled, pet, are you? ‘Better let me get your 
cloak. 

MRS. G. No. Don’t leave me, Phil. Stay here. I believe I am afraid. Oh, why 
are the hills so horrid! Phil, promise me, promise me that you’ll always love me. 


CAPT. G. What’s the trouble, darling? I can’t promise any more than 
I have; but I’ll promise that again and again if you like. 


MRS. G. (Her head on his shoulder.) Say it, then — say it! N-no — don’t! 
The — the — eagles would laugh. (Recovering.) My husband, you’ve married a 
little goose. 

CAPT. G. (Very tenderly.) Have I? I am content whatever she is, so long as she 
is mine. 

MRS. G. (Quickly.) Because she is yours or because she is me mineself? 


CAPT. G. Because she is both. (Piteously.) Pm not clever, dear, and 
I don’t think I can make myself understood properly. 


MRS. G. I understand. Pip, will you tell me something? 

CAPT. G. Anything you like. (Aside.) I wonder what’s coming now. 

MRS. G. (Haltingly, her eyes lowered.) You told me once in the old days — 
centuries and centuries ago — that you had been engaged before. I didn’t say 
anything — then. 

CAPT. G. UInnocently.) Why not? 

MRS. G. (Raising her eyes to his.) Because — because I was afraid of losing 
you, my heart. But now — tell about it — please. 

CAPT. G. There’s nothing to tell. I was awf’ly old then — nearly two and 
twenty — and she was quite that. 

MRS. G. That means she was older than you. I shouldn’t like her to have been 
younger. Well? 

CAPT. G. Well, I fancied myself in love and raved about a bit, and — oh, yes, 
by Jove! I made up poetry. Ha! Ha! 

MRS. G. You never wrote any for me! What happened? 

CAPT. G. I came out here, and the whole thing went phut. She wrote to say 
that there had been a mistake, and then she married. 

MRS. G. Did she care for you much? 

CAPT. G. No. At least she didn’t show it as far as I remember. 

MRS. G. As far as you remember! Do you remember her name? (Hears it and 


bows her head.) Thank you, my husband. 

CAPT. G. Who but you had the right? Now, Little Featherweight, have you 
ever been mixed up in any dark and dismal tragedy? 

MRS. G. If you call me Mrs. Gadsby, p’raps PI tell. 

CAPT. G. (Throwing Parade rasp into his voice.) Mrs. Gadsby, confess! 

MRS. G. Good Heavens, Phil! I never knew that you could speak in that 
terrible voice. 

CAPT. G. You don’t know half my accomplishments yet. Wait till we are 
settled in the Plains, and I’ll show you how I bark at my troop. You were going 
to say, darling? 

MRS. G. I — I don’t like to, after that voice. (Tremulously.) Phil, never you 
dare to speak to me in that tone, whatever I may do! 

CAPT. G. My poor little love! Why, you’re shaking all over. I am so sorry. Of 
course I never meant to upset you. Don’t tell me anything. I’m a brute. 

MRS. G. No, you aren’t, and I will tell — There was a man. 

CAPT. G. (Lightly.) Was there? Lucky man! 

MRS. G. (In a whisper.) And I thought I cared for him. 

CAPT. G. Still luckier man! Well? 

MRS. G. And I thought I cared for him — and I didn’t — and then you came 
— and I cared for you very, very much indeed. That’s all. (Face hidden.) You 
aren’t angry, are you? 

CAPT. G. Angry? Not in the least. (Aside.) Good Lord, what have I done to 
deserve this angel? 

MRS. G. (Aside.) And he never asked for the name! How funny men are! But 
perhaps it’s as well. 

CAPT. G. That man will go to heaven because you once thought you cared for 
him. ‘Wonder if yov’ll ever drag me up there? 

MRS. G. (Firmly.) ‘Shan’t go if you don’t. 

CAPT. G. Thanks. I say, Pussy, I don’t know much about your religious 
beliefs. You were brought up to believe in a heaven and all that, weren’t you? 

MRS. G. Yes. But it was a pincushion heaven, with hymn-books in all the 
pews. 

CAPT. G. (Wagging his head with intense conviction.) Never mind. There is a 
pukka heaven. 

MRS. G. Where do you bring that message from, my prophet? 

CAPT. G. Here! Because we care for each other. So it’s all right. 

MRS. G. (As a troop of langurs crash through the branches.) So it’s all right. 
But Darwin says that we came from those! 

CAPT. G. (Placidly.) Ah! Darwin was never in love with an angel. That settles 


it. Sstt, you brutes! Monkeys, indeed! You shouldn’t read those books. 

MRS. G. (Folding her hands.) If it pleases my Lord the King to issue 
proclamation. 

CAPT. G. Don’t, dear one. There are no orders between us. Only I’d rather 
you didn’t. They lead to nothing, and bother people’s heads. 

MRS. G. Like your first engagement. 

CAPT.G. (With an immense calm.) That was a necessary evil and led to you. 
Are you nothing? 

MRS. G. Not so very much, am I? 

CAPT. G. All this world and the next to me. 

MRS. G. (Very softly.) My boy of boys! Shall I tell you something? 

CAPT. G. Yes, if it’s not dreadful — about other men. 

MRS. G. It’s about my own bad little self. 

CAPT. G. Then it must be good. Go on, dear. 

MRS. G. (Slowly.) I don’t know why I’m telling you, Pip; but if ever you 
marry again — (Interlude.) Take your hand from my mouth or Pll bite! In the 
future, then remember — I don’t know quite how to put it! 

CAPT. G. (Snorting indignantly.) Don’t try. ‘Marry again,’ indeed! 

MRS. G. I must. Listen, my husband. Never, never, never tell your wife 
anything that you do not wish her to remember and think over all her life. 
Because a woman — yes, I am a woman — cant forget. 

CAPT. G. By Jove, how do you know that? 

MRS. G. (Confusedly.) I don’t. Pm only guessing. I am — I was — a silly 
little girl; but I feel that I know so much, oh, so very much more than you, 
dearest. To begin with, I’m your wife. 

CAPT. G. So I have been led to believe. 

MRS. G. And I shall want to know every one of your secrets — to share 
everything you know with you. (Stares round desperately.) 

CAPT. G. So you shall, dear, so you shall — but don’t look like that. 

MRS. G. For your own sake don’t stop me, Phil. I shall never talk to you in 
this way again. You must not tell me! At least, not now. Later on, when I’m an 
old matron it won’t matter, but if you love me, be very good to me now; for this 
part of my life I shall never forget! Have I made you understand? 

CAPT. G. I think so, child. Have I said anything yet that you disapprove of? 

MRS. G. Will you be very angry? That — that voice, and what you said about 
the engagement — 

CAPT. G. But you asked to be told that, darling. 

MRS. G. And that’s why you shouldn’t have told me! You must be the judge, 
and, oh, Pip, dearly as I love you, I shan’t be able to help you! I shall hinder you, 


and you must judge in spite of me! 

CAPT. G. (Meditatively.) We have a great many things to find out together, 
God help us both — say so, Pussy — but we shall understand each other better 
every day; and I think I’m beginning to see now. How in the world did you come 
to know just the importance of giving me just that lead? 

MRS. G. I’ve told you that I don’t know. Only somehow it seemed that, in all 
this new life, I was being guided for your sake as well as my own. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Then Mafflin was right! They know, and we — we’re blind 
— all of us. (Lightly.) ‘Getting a little beyond our depth, dear, aren’t we? PI 
remember, and, if I fail, let me be punished as I deserve. 

MRS. G. There shall be no punishment. We’ll start into life together from here 
— you and I — and no one else. 


CAPT. G. And no one else. (A pause.) Your eyelashes are all wet, 
Sweet? Was there ever such a quaint little Absurdity? 


MRS. G. Was there ever such nonsense talked before? 

CAPT. G. (Knocking the ashes out of his pipe.) “Tisn’t what we say, it’s what 
we don’t say, that helps. And it’s all the profoundest philosophy. But no one 
would understand — even if it were put into a book. 

MRS. G. The idea! No — only we ourselves, or people like ourselves — if 
there are any people like us. 

CAPT. G. (Magisterially.) All people, not like ourselves, are blind idiots. 

MRS. G. (Wiping her eyes.) Do you think, then, that there are any people as 
happy as we are? 

CAPT. G. ‘Must be — unless we’ve appropriated all the happiness in the 
world. 

MRS. G. (Looking towards Simla.) Poor dears! Just fancy if we have! 

CAPT. G. Then we’ll hang on to the whole show, for it’s a great deal too jolly 
to lose — eh, wife 0’ mine? 

MRS. G. O Pip! Pip! How much of you is a solemn, married man and how 
much a horrid, slangy schoolboy? 

CAPT. G. When you tell me how much of you was eighteen last birthday and 
how much is as old as the Sphinx and twice as mysterious, perhaps Pl attend to 
you. Lend me that banjo. The spirit moveth me to yowl at the sunset. 

MRS. G. Mind! It’s not tuned. Ah! How that jars. 

CAPT. G. (Turning pegs.) It’s amazingly difficult to keep a banjo to proper 
pitch. 

MRS. G. It’s the same with all musical instruments. What shall it be? 


CAPT. G. ‘Vanity,’ and let the hills hear. (Sings through the first and half of 
the second verse. Turning to MRS. G.) Now, chorus! Sing, Pussy! 

BOTH TOGETHER. (Con brio, to the horror of the monkeys who are settling 
for the night.) — 


*Vanity, all is Vanity,’ said Wisdom, scorning me — 
I clasped my true Love’s tender hand and answered 
frank and free — ee: — 


If this be Vanity who’d be wise? 

If this be Vanity who’d be wise? 

If this be Vanity who’d be wi — ise? 
(Crescendo.) Vanity let it be!’ 


MRS. G. (Defiantly to the gray of the evening sky.) ‘Vanity let it be!’ 
ECHO. (From the Fagoo spur.) Let it be! 


FATIMA 


And you may go into every room of the house and see everything that is there, 
but into the Blue Room you must not go. — The Story of Blue Beard. 

SCENE. — The GADSBYS’ bungalow in the Plains. Time, 11 A. M. on a 
Sunday morning. CAPTAIN GADSBY, in his shirt-sleeves, is bending over a 
complete set of Hussar’s equipment, from saddle to picketing-rope, which is 
neatly spread over the floor of his study. He is smoking an unclean briar, and 
his forehead is puckered with thought. 

CAPT. G. (To himself, fingering a headstall.) Jack’s an ass. There’s enough 
brass on this to load a mule — and, if the Americans know anything about 
anything, it can be cut down to a bit only. ‘Don’t want the watering-bridle, 
either. Humbug! — Half a dozen sets of chains and pulleys for one horse! Rot! 
(Scratching his head.) Now, let’s consider it all over from the beginning. By 
Jove, I’ve forgotten the scale of weights! Ne’er mind. ‘Keep the bit only, and 
eliminate every boss from the crupper to breastplate. No breastplate at all. 
Simple leather strap across the breast — like the Russians. Hi! Jack never 
thought of that! 


MRS. G. (Entering hastily, her hand bound in a cloth.) Oh, Pip, 
I’ve scalded my hand over that horrid, horrid Tiparee jam! 


CAPT. G. (Absently.) Eh! Wha-at? 


MRS. G. (With round-eyed reproach.) I’ve scalded it aw-fully! 
Aren’t you sorry? And I did so want that jam to jam properly. 


CAPT. G. Poor little woman! Let me kiss the place and make it well. 
(Unrolling bandage.) You small sinner! Where’s that scald? I can’t see it. 

MRS. G. On the top of the little finger. There! — It’s a most ‘normous big 
bum! 

CAPT. G. (Kissing little finger.) Baby! Let Hyder look after the jam. You 
know I don’t care for sweets. 

MRS. G. In-deed? — Pip! 

CAPT. G. Not of that kind, anyhow. And now run along, Minnie, and leave 
me to my own base devices. I’m busy. 

MRS. G. (Calmly settling herself in long chair.) So I see. What a mess you’re 
making! Why have you brought all that smelly leather stuff into the house? 

CAPT. G. To play with. Do you mind, dear? 


MRS. G. Let me play too. Id like it. 

CAPT. G. I’m afraid you wouldn’t, Pussy — Don’t you think that jam will 
burn, or whatever it is that jam does when it’s not looked after by a clever little 
housekeeper? 

MRS. G. I thought you said Hyder could attend to it. I left him in the veranda, 
stirring — when I hurt myself so. 

CAPT. G. (His eye returning to the equipment.) Po-oor little woman! — Three 
pounds four and seven is three eleven, and that can be cut down to two eight, 
with just a lee-tle care, without weakening anything. Farriery is all rot in 
incompetent hands. What’s the use of a shoe-case when a man’s scouting? He 
can’t stick it on with a lick — like a stamp — the shoe! Skittles! 

MRS. G. What’s skittles? Pah! What is this leather cleaned with? 

CAPT. G. Cream and champagne and — Look here, dear, do you really want 
to talk to me about anything important? 

MRS. G. No. I’ve done my accounts, and I thought I’d like to see what you’re 
doing. 

CAPT. G. Well, love, now you’ve seen and — Would you mind? — That is to 
say — Minnie, I really am busy. 

MRS. G. You want me to go? 

CAPT. G. Yes, dear, for a little while. This tobacco will hang in your dress, 
and saddlery doesn’t interest you. 

MRS. G. Everything you do interests me, Pip. 

CAPT. G. Yes, I know, I know, dear. I’ll tell you all about it some day when 
I’ve put a head on this thing. In the meantime — 

MRS. G. I’m to be turned out of the room like a troublesome child? 

CAPT. G. No-o. I don’t mean that exactly. But, you see, I shall be tramping up 
and down, shifting these things to and fro, and I shall be in your way. Don’t you 
think so? 

MRS. G. Can’t I lift them about? Let me try. (Reaches forward to trooper’s 
saddle.) 

CAPT. G. Good gracious, child, don’t touch it. You’!l hurt yourself. (Picking 
up saddle.) Little girls aren’t expected to handle numdahs. Now, where would 
you like it put? (Holds saddle above his head.) 

MRS. G. (A break in her voice.) Nowhere. Pip, how good you are — and how 
strong! Oh, what’s that ugly red streak inside your arm? 

CAPT. G. (Lowering saddle quickly.) Nothing. It’s a mark of sorts. (Aside.) 
And Jack’s coming to tiffin with his notions all cut and dried! 

MRS. G. I know it’s a mark, but I’ve never seen it before. It runs all up the 
arm. What is it? 


CAPT. G. A cut — if you want to know. 
MRS. G. Want to know! Of course I do! I can’t have my husband cut to pieces 
in this way. How did it come? Was it an accident? Tell me, Pip. 


CAPT. G. (Grimly.) No. ‘Twasn’t an accident. I got it — from a man — in 
Afghanistan. 


MRS. G. In action? Oh, Pip, and you never told me! 

CAPT. G. Pd forgotten all about it. 

MRS. G. Hold up your arm! What a horrid, ugly scar! Are you sure it doesn’t 
hurt now? How did the man give it you? 

CAPT. G. (Desperately looking at his watch.) With a knife. I came down — 
old Van Loo did, that’s to say — and fell on my leg, so I couldn’t run. And then 
this man came up and began chopping at me as I sprawled. 

MRS. G. Oh, don’t, don’t! That’s enough! — Well, what happened? 

CAPT. G. I couldn’t get to my holster, and Mafflin came round the comer and 
stopped the performance. 

MRS. G. How? He’s such a lazy man, I don’t believe he did. 


CAPT. G. Don’t you? I don’t think the man had much doubt about it. 
Jack cut his head off. 


MRS. G. Cut — his — head — off! ‘With one blow,’ as they say in the books? 

CAPT. G. I’m not sure. I was too interested in myself to know much about it. 
Anyhow, the head was off, and Jack was punching old Van Loo in the ribs to 
make him get up. Now you know all about it, dear, and now — 

MRS. G. You want me to go, of course. You never told me about this, though 
I’ve been married to you for ever so long; and you never would have told me if I 
hadn’t found out; and you never do tell me anything about yourself, or what you 
do, or what you take an interest in. 

CAPT. G. Darling, I’m always with you, aren’t I? 

MRS. G. Always in my pocket, you were going to say. I know you are; but 
you are always thinking away from me. 

CAPT. G. (Trying to hide a smile.) Am I? I wasn’t aware of it. I’m awf’ly 
sorry. 

MRS. G. (Piteously.) Oh, don’t make fun of me! Pip, you know what I mean. 
When you are reading one of those things about Cavalry, by that idiotic Prince 
— why doesn’t he be a Prince instead of a stable-boy? 


CAPT. G. Prince Kraft a stable-boy — Oh, my Aunt! Never mind, dear. 
You were going to say? 


MRS. G. It doesn’t matter; you don’t care for what I say. Only — only you get 
up and walk about the room, staring in front of you, and then Mafflin comes in 
to dinner, and after I’m in the drawing-room I can hear you and him talking, and 
talking, and talking, about things I can’t understand, and — oh, I get so tired and 
feel so lonely! — I don’t want to complain and be a trouble, Pip; but I do — 
indeed I do! 

CAPT. G. My poor darling! I never thought of that. Why don’t you ask some 
nice people in to dinner? 

MRS. G. Nice people! Where am I to find them? Horrid frumps! And if I did, 
I shouldn’t be amused. You know I only want you. 

CAPT. G. And you have me surely, Sweetheart? 

MRS. G. I have not! Pip, why don’t you take me into your life? 

CAPT. G. More than I do? That would be difficult, dear. 

MRS. G. Yes, I suppose it would — to you. I’m no help to you — no 
companion to you; and you like to have it so. 

CAPT. G. Aren’t you a little unreasonable, Pussy? 

MRS. G. (Stamping her foot.) I’m the most reasonable woman in the world — 
when I’m treated properly. 

CAPT. G. And since when have I been treating you improperly? 

MRS. G. Always — and since the beginning. You know you have. 

CAPT. G. I don’t; but I’m willing to be convinced. 

MRS. G. (Pointing to saddlery.) There! 

CAPT. G. How do you mean? 

MRS. G. What does all that mean? Why am I not to be told? Is it so precious? 

CAPT. G. I forget its exact Government value just at present. It means that it 
is a great deal too heavy. 

MRS. G. Then why do you touch it? 

CAPT. G. To make it lighter. See here, little love, I’ve one notion and Jack has 
another, but we are both agreed that all this equipment is about thirty pounds too 
heavy. The thing is how to cut it down without weakening any part of it, and, at 
the same time, allowing the trooper to carry everything he wants for his own 
comfort — socks and shirts and things of that kind. 

MRS. G. Why doesn’t he pack them in a little trunk? 

CAPT. G. (Kissing her.) Oh, you darling! Pack them in a little trunk, indeed! 
Hussars don’t carry trunks, and it’s a most important thing to make the horse do 
all the carrying. 

MRS. G. But why need you bother about it? You’re not a trooper. 

CAPT. G. No; but I command a few score of him; and equipment is nearly 


everything in these days. 

MRS. G. More than me? 

CAPT. G. Stupid! Of course not; but it’s a matter that I’m tremendously 
interested in, because if I or Jack, or I and Jack, work out some sort of lighter 
saddlery and all that, it’s possible that we may get it adopted. 

MRS. G. How? 

CAPT. G. Sanctioned at Home, where they will make a sealed pattern — a 
pattern that all the saddlers must copy — and so it will be used by all the 
regiments. 

MRS. G. And that interests you? 

CAPT. G. It’s part of my profession, y’ know, and my profession is a good deal 
to me. Everything in a soldier’s equipment is important, and if we can improve 
that equipment, so much the better for the soldiers and for us. 

MRS.G. Who’s ‘us’? 

CAPT. G. Jack and I; only Jack’s notions are too radical. What’s that big sigh 
for, Minnie? 

MRS. G. Oh, nothing — and you’ve kept all this a secret from me! Why? 

CAPT. G. Not a secret, exactly, dear. I didn’t say anything about it to you 
because I didn’t think it would amuse you. 

MRS. G. And am I only made to be amused? 

CAPT. G. No, of course. I merely mean that it couldn’t interest you. 

MRS. G. It’s your work and — and if you’d let me, I’d count all these things 
up. If they are too heavy, you know by how much they are too heavy, and you 
must have a list of things made out to your scale of lightness, and — 

CAPT. G. I have got both scales somewhere in my head; but it’s hard to tell 
how light you can make a headstall, for instance, until you’ve actually had a 
model made. 

MRS. G. But if you read out the list, I could copy it down, and pin it up there 
just above your table. Wouldn’t that do? 

CAPT. G. It would be awf’ly nice, dear, but it would be giving you trouble for 
nothing. I can’t work that way. I go by rule of thumb. I know the present scale of 
weights, and the other one — the one that I’m trying to work to — will shift and 
vary so much that I couldn’t be certain, even if I wrote it down. 

MRS. G. I’m so sorry. I thought I might help. Is there anything else that I 
could be of use in? 

CAPT. G. (Looking round the room.) I can’t think of anything. You’re always 
helping me, you know. 

MRS. G. Am I? How? 

CAPT. G. You are you of course, and as long as you’re near me — I can’t 


explain exactly, but it’s in the air. 

MRS. G. And that’s why you wanted to send me away? 

CAPT. G. That’s only when I’m trying to do work — grubby work like this. 

MRS. G. Mafflin’s better, then, isn’t he? 

CAPT. G. (Rashly.) Of course he is. Jack and I have been thinking along the 
same groove for two or three years about this equipment. It’s our hobby, and it 
may really be useful some day. 

MRS. G. (After a pause.) And that’s all that you have away from me? 

CAPT. G. It isn’t very far away from you now. Take care the oil on that bit 
doesn’t come off on your dress. 


MRS. G. I wish — I wish so much that I could really help you. I believe 
I could — if I left the room. But that’s not what I mean. 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) Give me patience! I wish she would go. (Aloud.) I assure 
you you can’t do anything for me, Minnie, and I must really settle down to this. 
Where’s my pouch? 

MRS. G. (Crossing to writing-table.) Here you are, Bear. What a mess you 
keep your table in! 

CAPT. G. Don’t touch it. There’s a method in my madness, though you 
mightn’t think of it. 

MRS. G. (At table.) I want to look — Do you keep accounts, Pip? 

CAPT. G. (Bending over saddlery.) Of a sort. Are you rummaging among the 
Troop papers? Be careful. 

MRS. G. Why? I shan’t disturb anything. Good gracious! I had no idea that 
you had anything to do with so many sick horses. 

CAPT. G. ‘Wish I hadn’t, but they insist on falling sick. Minnie, if I were you 
I really should not investigate those papers. You may come across something 
that you won’t like. 

MRS. G. Why will you always treat me like a child? I know I’m not 
displacing the horrid things. 

CAPT. G. (Resignedly.) Very well, then. Don’t blame me if anything happens. 
Play with the table and let me go on with the saddlery. (Slipping hand into 
trousers-pocket.) Oh, the deuce! 

MRS. G. (Her back to G.) What’s that for? 

CAPT. G. Nothing. (Aside.) There’s not much in it, but I wish I’d torn it up. 

MRS. G. (Turning over contents of table.) I know you’ll hate me for this; but I 
do want to see what your work is like. (A pause.) Pip, what are ‘farcy-buds’? 

CAPT. G. Hah! Would you really like to know? They aren’t pretty things. 


MRS. G. This Journal of Veterinary Science says they are of ‘absorbing 
interest.’ Tell me. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) It may turn her attention. 

Gives a long and designedly loathsome account of glanders and farcy 

MRS. G. Oh, that’s enough. Don’t go on! 

CAPT. G. But you wanted to know — Then these things suppurate and 
matterate and spread — 

MRS. G. Pip, you’re making me sick! You’re a horrid, disgusting schoolboy. 


CAPT. G. (On his knees among the bridles.) You asked to be told. 
It’s not my fault if you worry me into talking about horrors. 


MRS. G. Why didn’t you say — No? 

CAPT. G. Good Heavens, child! Have you come in here simply to bully me? 

MRS. G. I bully you? How could I! You’re so strong. (Hysterically.) Strong 
enough to pick me up and put me outside the door and leave me there to cry. 
Aren’t you? 

CAPT. G. It seems to me that you’re an irrational little baby. Are you quite 
well? 

MRS. G. Do I look ill? (Returning to table.) Who is your lady friend with the 
big gray envelope and the fat monogram outside? 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Then it wasn’t locked up, confound it. (Aloud.) ‘God made 
her, therefore let her pass for a woman.’ You remember what farcy-buds are like? 

MRS. G. (Showing envelope.) This has nothing to do with them. I’m going to 
open it. May I? 

CAPT. G. Certainly, if you want to. I’d sooner you didn’t, though. I don’t ask 
to look at your letters to the Deercourt girl. 

MRS. G. You’d better not, Sir! (Takes letter from envelope.) Now, may I look? 
If you say no, I shall cry. 

CAPT. G. You’ve never cried in my knowledge of you, and I don’t believe 
you could. 

MRS. G. I feel very like it to-day, Pip. Don’t be hard on me. (Reads letter.) It 
begins in the middle, without any ‘Dear Captain Gadsby,’ or anything. How 
funny! 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) No, it’s not Dear Captain Gadsby, or anything, now. How 
funny! 

MRS. G. What a strange letter! (Reads.) ‘And so the moth has come too near 
the candle at last, and has been singed into — shall I say Respectability? I 
congratulate him, and hope he will be as happy as he deserves to be.’ What does 


that mean? Is she congratulating you about our marriage? 

CAPT. G. Yes, I suppose so. 

MRS. G. (Still reading letter.) She seems to be a particular friend of yours. 

CAPT. G. Yes. She was an excellent matron of sorts — a Mrs. Herriott — 
wife of a Colonel Herriott. I used to know some of her people at Home long ago 
— before I came out. 

MRS. G. Some Colonels’ wives are young — as young as me. I knew one 
who was younger. 

CAPT. G. Then it couldn’t have been Mrs. Herriott. She was old enough to 
have been your mother, dear. 

MRS. G. I remember now. Mrs. Scargill was talking about her at the Duffins’ 
tennis, before you came for me, on Tuesday. Captain Mafflin said she was a 
‘dear old woman.’ Do you know, I think Mafflin is a very clumsy man with his 
feet. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) Good old Jack! (Aloud.) Why, dear? 

MRS. G. He had put his cup down on the ground then, and he literally stepped 
into it. Some of the tea spirted over my dress — the gray one. I meant to tell you 
about it before. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) There are the makings of a strategist about Jack, though his 
methods are coarse. (Aloud.) You’d better get a new dress, then. (Aside.) Let us 
pray that that will turn her. 

MRS. G. Oh, it isn’t stained in the least. I only thought that I’d tell you. 
(Returning to letter.) What an extraordinary person! (Reads.) ‘But need I remind 


you that you have taken upon yourself a charge of wardship’ — what in the 
world is a charge of wardship? — ’which, as you yourself know, may end in 
Consequences — ’ 


CAPT. G. (Aside.) It’s safest to let ‘em see everything as they come across it; 
but ‘seems to me that there are exceptions to the rule. (Aloud.) I told you that 
there was nothing to be gained from rearranging my table. 

MRS. G. (Absently.) What does the woman mean? She goes on talking about 
Consequences — ’almost inevitable Consequences’ with a capital C — for half a 
page. (Flushing scarlet.) Oh, good gracious! How abominable! 

CAPT. G. (Promptly.) Do you think so? Doesn’t it show a sort of motherly 
interest in us? (Aside.) Thank Heaven, Harry always wrapped her meaning up 
safely! (Aloud.) Is it absolutely necessary to go on with the letter, darling? 

MRS. G. It’s impertinent — it’s simply horrid. What right has this woman to 
write in this way to you? She oughtn’t to. 

CAPT. G. When you write to the Deercourt girl, I notice that you generally fill 
three or four sheets. Can’t you let an old woman babble on paper once in a way? 


She means well. 

MRS. G. I don’t care. She shouldn’t write, and if she did, you ought to have 
shown me her letter. 

CAPT. G. Can’t you understand why I kept it to myself, or must I explain at 
length — as I explained the farcy-buds? 

MRS. G. (Furiously.) Pip, I hate you! This is as bad as those idiotic saddle- 
bags on the floor. Never mind whether it would please me or not, you ought to 
have given it to me to read. 

CAPT. G. It comes to the same thing. You took it yourself. 

MRS. G. Yes, but if I hadn’t taken it, you wouldn’t have said a word. I think 
this Harriet Herriott — it’s like a name in a book — is an interfering old Thing. 

CAPT. G. (Aside.) So long as you thoroughly understand that she is old, I 
don’t much care what you think. (Aloud.) Very good, dear. Would you like to 
write and tell her so? She’s seven thousand miles away. 

MRS. G. I don’t want to have anything to do with her, but you ought to have 
told me. (Turning to last page of letter.) And she patronises me, too. I’ve never 
seen her! (Reads.) ‘I do not know how the world stands with you; in all human 
probability I shall never know; but whatever I may have said before, I pray for 
her sake more than for yours that all may be well. I have learnt what misery 
means, and I dare not wish that any one dear to you should share my 
knowledge.’ 

CAPT. G. Good God! Can’t you leave that letter alone, or, at least, can’t you 
refrain from reading it aloud? I’ve been through it once. Put it back on the desk. 
Do you hear me? 


MRS. G. (Irresolutely.) I sh — shan’t! (Looks at G’.s eyes.) Oh, 
Pip, please! I didn’t mean to make you angry — ’Deed, I didn’t. Pip, 
I’m so sorry. I know I’ve wasted your time — — 


CAPT. G. (Grimly.) You have. Now, will you be good enough to go — if there 
is nothing more in my room that you are anxious to pry into? 


MRS. G. (Putting out her hands.) Oh, Pip, don’t look at me like that! 
I’ve never seen you look like that before and it hu-urts me! I’m sorry. 

I oughtn’t to have been here at all, and — and — and — (sobbing). Oh, 
be good to me! Be good to me! There’s only you — anywhere! 


Breaks down in long chair, hiding face in cushions. 
CAPT. G. (Aside.) She doesn’t know how she flicked me on the raw. (Aloud, 
bending over chair.) I didn’t mean to be harsh, dear — I didn’t really. You can 


stay here as long as you please, and do what you please. Don’t cry like that. 
You’ ll make yourself sick. (Aside.) What on earth has come over her? (Aloud.) 
Darling, what’s the matter with you? 


MRS. G. (Her face still hidden.) Let me go — let me go to my own room. 
Only — only say you aren’t angry with me. 


CAPT. G. Angry with you, love! Of course not. I was angry with myself. I’d 
lost my temper over the saddlery — Don’t hide your face, Pussy. I want to kiss 
it. 

Bends lower, MRS. G. slides right arm round his neck. Several interludes and 
much sobbing. 

MRS. G. (In a whisper.) I didn’t mean about the jam when I came in to tell 
you — — 

CAPT. G. Bother the jam and the equipment! (Interlude. ) 

MRS. G. (Still more faintly.) My finger wasn’t scalded at all. I — I wanted to 
speak to you about — about — something else, and — I didn’t know how. 


CAPT. G. Speak away, then. (Looking into her eyes.) Eh! Wha — at? 
Minnie! Here, don’t go away! You don’t mean? 


MRS. G. (Hysterically, backing to portiere and hiding her face in its folds.) 
The — the Almost Inevitable Consequences! (Flits though portiere as G. 
attempts to catch her, and bolts herself in her own room.) 

CAPT. G. (His arms full of portiere.) Oh! (Sitting down heavily in chair.) m 
a brute — a pig — a bully, and a blackguard. My poor, poor little darling! ‘Made 
to be amused only — ? 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


Knowing Good and Evil. 

SCENE. — The GADSBYS’ bungalow in the Plains, in June. Punkah-coolies 
asleep in veranda where CAPTAIN GADSBY is walking up and down. 
DOCTOR’S trap in porch, JUNIOR CHAPLAIN drifting generally and 
uneasily through the house. Time, 3.40 A. M. Heat 94 degrees in veranda. 

DOCTOR. (Coming into veranda and touching G. on the shoulder.) You had 
better go in and see her now. 

CAPT. G. (The colour of good cigar-ash.) Eh, wha-at? Oh, yes, of course. 
What did you say? 

DOCTOR. (Syllable by syllable.) Go — in — to — the — room — and — see 
— her. She wants to speak to you. (Aside, testily.) I shall have him on my hands 
next. 

JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. (In half-lighted dining-room.) Isn’t there any — ? 

DOCTOR. (Savagely.) Hsh, you little fool! 

JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. Let me do my work. Gadsby, stop a minute! (Edges 
after G.) 

DOCTOR. Wait till she sends for you at least — at least. Man alive, he’ll kill 
you if you go in there! What are you bothering him for? 

JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. (Coming into veranda.) I’ve given him a stiff brandy- 
peg. He wants it. You’ve forgotten him for the last ten hours and — forgotten 
yourself too. 


G. enters bedroom, which is lit by one night-lamp. 
Ayah on the floor pretending to be asleep. 


VOICE. (From the bed.) All down the street — such bonfires! Ayah, go and 
put them out! (Appealingly.) How can I sleep with an installation of the C.I.E. in 
my room? No — not C.I.E. Something else. What was it? 

CAPT. G. (Trying to control his voice.) Minnie, I’m here. (Bending over bed.) 
Don’t you know me, Minnie? It’s me — it’s Phil — it’s your husband. 

VOICE. (Mechanically.) It’s me — it’s Phil — it’s your husband. 

CAPT. G. She doesn’t know me! — It’s your own husband, darling, 

VOICE. Your own husband, darling. 

AYAH. (With an inspiration.) Memsahib understanding all I saying. 

CAPT. G. Make her understand me then — quick! 

AYAH. (Hand on MRS. G’s forehead.) Memsahib! Captain Sahib here. 

VOICE. Salma do. (Fretfully.) I know I’m not fit to be seen. 


AYAH. (Aside to G.) Say ‘marneen’ same as breakfash. 
CAPT. G. Good-morning, little woman. How are we to-day? 


VOICE. That’s Phil. Poor old Phil. (Viciously.) 
Phil, you fool, I can’t see you. Come nearer. 


CAPT. G. Minnie! Minnie! It’s me — you know me? 

VOICE. (Mockingly.) Of course I do. Who does not know the man who was 
so cruel to his wife — almost the only one he ever had? 

CAPT. G. Yes, dear. Yes — of course, of course. But won’t you speak to him? 
He wants to speak to you so much. 

VOICE. They’d never let him in. The Doctor would give darwaza bund even 
if he were in the house. He’ll never come. (Despairingly.) O Judas! Judas! Judas! 

CAPT. G. (Putting out his arms.) They have let him in, and he always was in 
the house. Oh, my love — don’t you know me? 

VOICE. (In a half chant.) ‘And it came to pass at the eleventh hour that this 
poor soul repented.’ It knocked at the gates, but they were shut — tight as a 
plaster — a great, burning plaster. They had pasted our marriage certificate all 
across the door, and it was made of red-hot iron — people really ought to be 
more careful, you know. 

CAPT. G. What am I to do? (Takes her in his arms.) Minnie! speak to me — 
to Phil. 


VOICE. What shall I say? Oh, tell me what to say before it’s too late! 
They are all going away and I can’t say anything. 


CAPT. G. Say you know me! Only say you know me! 

DOCTOR. (Who has entered quietly.) For pity’s sake don’t take it too much to 
heart, Gadsby. It’s this way sometimes. They won’t recognise. They say all sorts 
of queer things — don’t you see? 

CAPT. G. All right! All right! Go away now, she’ll recognise me; you’re 
bothering her. She must — mustn’t she? 

DOCTOR. She will before — Have I your leave to try — ? 

CAPT. G. Anything you please, so long as she’ll know me. It’s only a 
question of — hours, isn’t it? 


DOCTOR. (Professionally.) While there’s life there’s hope, y’know. 
But don’t build on it. 


CAPT. G. I don’t. Pull her together if it’s possible. (Aside.) What have I done 
to deserve this? 


DOCTOR. (Bending over bed.) Now, Mrs. Gadsby! We shall be all right to- 
morrow. You must take it, or I shan’t let Phil see you. It isn’t nasty, is it? 

VOICE. Medicines! Always more medicines! Can’t you leave me alone? 

CAPT. G. Oh, leave her in peace, Doc! 

DOCTOR. (Stepping back, — aside.) May I be forgiven if I’ve done wrong. 
(Aloud.) In a few minutes she ought to be sensible; but I daren’t tell you to look 
for anything. It’s only — 

CAPT. G. What? Go on, man. 

DOCTOR. (In a whisper.) Forcing the last rally. 

CAPT. G. Then leave us alone. 

DOCTOR. Don’t mind what she says at first, if you can. They — they — they 
turn against those they love most sometimes in this. — It’s hard, but — 

CAPT. G. Am I her husband or are you? Leave us alone for what time we 
have together. 

VOICE. (Confidentially.) And we were engaged quite suddenly, Emma. I 
assure you that I never thought of it for a moment; but, oh, my little Me! — I 
don’t know what I should have done if he hadn t proposed. 

CAPT. G. She thinks of that Deercourt girl before she thinks of me. (Aloud.) 
Minnie! 

VOICE. Not from the shops, Mummy dear. You can get the real leaves from 
Kaintu, and (laughing weakly) never mind about the blossoms — Dead white 
silk is only fit for widows, and I won t wear it. It’s as bad as a winding sheet. (A 
long pause.) 

CAPT. G. I never asked a favour yet. If there is anybody to listen to me, let 
her know me — even if I die too! 

VOICE. (Very faintly.) Pip, Pip dear. 

CAPT. G. I’m here, darling. 

VOICE. What has happened? They’ve been bothering me so with medicines 
and things, and they wouldn’t let you come and see me. I was never ill before. 
Am I ill now? 

CAPT. G. You — you aren’t quite well. 

VOICE. How funny! Have I been ill long? 

CAPT. G. Some days; but you’! be all right in a little time. 

VOICE. Do you think so, Pip? I don’t feel well and — Oh! what have they 
done to my hair? 

CAPT. G. I d-d-don’t know. 

VOICE. They’ ve cut it off. What a shame! 

CAPT. G. It must have been to make your head cooler. 

VOICE. ‘Just like a boy’s wig. Don’t I look horrid? 


CAPT. G. Never looked prettier in your life, dear. (Aside.) How am I to ask 
her to say good-bye? 


VOICE. I don’t feel pretty. I feel very ill. My heart won’t work. 

It’s nearly dead inside me, and there’s a funny feeling in my eyes. 
Everything seems the same distance — you and the almirah and the 
table — inside my eyes or miles away. What does it mean, Pip? 


CAPT. G. You’re a little feverish, Sweetheart — very feverish. (Breaking 
down.) My love! my love! How can I let you go? 

VOICE. I thought so. Why didn’t you tell me that at first? 

CAPT. G. What? 

VOICE. That I am going to — die. 

CAPT. G. But you aren’t! You shan’t. 

AYAH to punkah-coolie. (Stepping into veranda after a glance at the bed.) 
Punkah chor do! (Stop pulling the punkah.) 

VOICE. It’s hard, Pip. So very, very hard after one year — just one year. 
(Wailing.) And I’m only twenty. Most girls aren’t even married at twenty. Can’t 
they do anything to help me? I don’t want to die. 

CAPT. G. Hush, dear. You won’t. 

VOICE. What’s the use of talking? Help me! You’ve never failed me yet. Oh, 
Phil, help me to keep alive. (Feverishly.) I don’t believe you wish me to live. 
You weren’t a bit sorry when that horrid Baby thing died. I wish I’d killed it! 

CAPT. G. (Drawing his hand across his forehead.) It’s more than a man’s 
meant to bear — it’s not right. (Aloud.) Minnie, love, I’d die for you if it would 
help. 

VOICE. No more death. There’s enough already. Pip, don’t you die too. 

CAPT. G. I wish I dared. 

VOICE. It says: ‘Till Death do us part.’ Nothing after that — and so it would 
be no use. It stops at the dying. Why does it stop there? Only such a very short 
life, too. Pip, I’m sorry we married. 

CAPT. G. No! Anything but that, Min! 

VOICE. Because you’ll forget and I’ll forget. Oh, Pip, don't forget! I always 
loved you, though I was cross sometimes. If I ever did anything that you didn’t 
like, say you forgive me now. 


CAPT. G. You never did, darling. On my soul and honour you never did. 
I haven’t a thing to forgive you. 


VOICE. I sulked for a whole week about those petunias. (With a laugh.) 


What a little wretch I was, and how grieved you were! Forgive me that, 
Pip. 


CAPT. G. There’s nothing to forgive. It was my fault. They were too near the 
drive. For God’s sake don t talk so, Minnie! There’s such a lot to say and so little 
time to say it in. 

VOICE. Say that you’ll always love me — until the end. 

CAPT. G. Until the end. (Carried away.) It’s a lie. It must be, because we’ve 
loved each other. This isn’t the end. 

VOICE. (Relapsing into semi-delirium.) My Church-service has an ivory-cross 
on the back, and it says so, so it must be true. ‘Till Death do us part.’ — But 
that’s a lie. (With a parody of G.’s manner.) A damned lie! (Recklessly.) Yes, I 
can swear as well as Trooper Pip. I can’t make my head think, though. That’s 
because they cut off my hair. How can one think with one’s head all fuzzy? 
(Pleadingly.) Hold me, Pip! Keep me with you always and always. (Relapsing.) 
But if you marry the Thorniss girl when I’m dead, Pll come back and howl 
under our bedroom window all night. Oh, bother! Yov’ll think I’m a jackal. Pip, 
what time is it? 

CAPT. G. I — I — I can’t help it, dear. 

VOICE. How funny! I couldn’t cry now to save my life. (G. shivers.) I want to 
sing. 

CAPT. G. Won’t it tire you? Better not, perhaps. 

VOICE. Why? I won t be bothered about. (Begins in a hoarse quaver): — 


’Minnie bakes oaten cake, Minnie brews ale, 

All because her Johnnie’s coming home from the sea. 
(That’s parade, Pip.) 

And she grows red as rose, who was so pale; 

And “Are you sure the church-clock goes?” says she.’ 


(Pettishly.) I knew I couldn’t take the last note. How do the bass chords run? 
(Puts out her hands and begins playing piano on the sheet.) 

CAPT. G. (Catching up hands.) Ahh! Don’t do that, Pussy, if you love me. 

VOICE. Love you? Of course I do. Who else should it be? (A pause.) 

VOICE. (Very clearly.) Pip, I’m going now. Something’s choking me cruelly. 
(Indistinctly.) Into the dark — without you, my heart. — But it’s a lie, dear — 
we mustn’t believe it. — For ever and ever, living or dead. Don’t let me go, my 
husband — hold me tight. — They can’t — whatever happens. (A cough.) Pip — 
my Pip! Not for always — and — so — soon! (Voice ceases.) 


Pause of ten minutes. G. buries his face in the side of the bed while ayah 
bends over bed from opposite side and feels MRS. G.’s breast and forehead. 

CAPT. G. (Rising.) Doctor Sahib ko salaam do. 

AYAH. (Still by bedside, with a shriek.) Ai! Ai! Tuta — -phuta! My 
Memsahib! Not getting — not have got! — Pusseena agya! (The sweat has 
come.) (Fiercely to G.) TUM jao Doctor Sahib ko jaldi! (You go to the doctor.) 
Oh, my Memsahib! 


DOCTOR. (Entering hastily.) Come away, Gadsby. (Bends over bed.) 

Eh! The Dev — What inspired you to stop the punkah? Get out, man — go 
away — wait outside! Go! Here, Ayah! (Over his shoulder to G.) Mind, 

I promise nothing. 


The dawn breaks as G. stumbles into the garden. 

CAPT. M. (Reining up at the gate on his way to parade and very soberly.) Old 
man, how goes? 

CAPT. G. (Dazed.) I don’t quite know. Stay a bit. Have a drink or something. 
Don’t run away. You’re just getting amusing. Ha! Ha! 

CAPT. M. (Aside.) What am I let in for? Gaddy has aged ten years in the 
night. 

CAPT. G. (Slowly, fingering charger’s headstall.) Your curb’s too loose. 

CAPT. M. So it is. Put it straight, will you? (Aside.) I shall be late for parade. 
Poor Gaddy. 

CAPT. G. links and unlinks curb-chain aimlessly, and finally stands staring 
towards the veranda. The day brightens. 

DOCTOR. (Knocked out of professional gravity, tramping across flower-beds 
and shaking G.’s hands.) It’s — it’s — it’s! — Gadsby, there’s a fair chance — a 
dashed fair chance! The flicker, y’ know. The sweat, y’ know! I saw how it would 
be. The punkah, y’know. Deuced clever woman that Ayah of yours. Stopped the 
punkah just at the right time. A dashed good chance! No — you don’t go in. 
We’ll pull her through yet I promise on my reputation — under Providence. 
Send a man with this note to Bingle. Two heads better than one. ‘Specially the 
Ayah! We’ll pull her round. (Retreats hastily to house.) 

CAPT. G. (His head on neck of M.’s charger.) Jack! I bub — bub — believe, 
I’m going to make a bub — bub — bloody exhibitiod of byself. 

CAPT. M. (Sniffing openly and feeling in his left cuff.) I b-b — believe, I’b 
doing it already. Old bad, what cad I say? I’b as pleased as — Cod dab you, 
Gaddy! You’re one big idiot and I’b adother. (Pulling himself together.) Sit tight! 
Here comes the Devil-dodger. 


JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. (Who is not in the Doctor’s confidence.) We — we are 
only men in these things, Gadsby. I know that I can say nothing now to help — 

CAPT. M. (Jealously.) Then don’t say it! Leave him alone. It’s not bad enough 
to croak over. Here, Gaddy, take the chit to Bingle and ride hell-for-leather. It’ ll 
do you good. I can’t go. 

JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. Do him good! (Smiling.) Give me the chit and [ll 
drive. Let him lie down. Your horse is blocking my cart — please! 

CAPT. M. (Slowly without reining back.) I beg your pardon — Pll apologise. 
On paper if you like. 

JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. (Flicking M.’s charger.) That’ll do, thanks. Turn in, 
Gadsby, and Pll bring Bingle back — ahem — ’hell-for-leather.’ 

CAPT. M. (Solus.) It would have served me right if he’d cut me across the 
face. He can drive too. I shouldn’t care to go that pace in a bamboo cart. What a 
faith he must have in his Maker — of harness! Come hup, you brute! (Gallops 
off to parade, blowing his nose, as the sun rises.) 

(INTERVAL OF FIVE WEEKS.) 

MRS. G. (Very white and pinched, in morning wrapper at breakfast table.) 
How big and strange the room looks, and oh how glad I am to see it again! What 
dust, though! I must talk to the servants. Sugar, Pip? I’ve almost forgotten. 
(Seriously.) Wasn’t I very ill? 

CAPT. G. Iller than I liked. (Tenderly.) Oh, you bad little Pussy, what a start 
you gave me! 

MRS. G. Pll never do it again. 

CAPT. G. You’d better not. And now get those poor pale cheeks pink again, or 
I shall be angry. Don’t try to lift the urn. You’!l upset it. Wait. (Comes round to 
head of table and lifts urn.) 

MRS. G. (Quickly.) Khitmatgar, bowarchi-khana see kettly lao. Butler, get a 
kettle from the cook-house. (Drawing down G.’s face to her own.) Pip dear, I 
remember. 

CAPT. G. What? 

MRS. G. That last terrible night. 

CAPT. G. Then just you forget all about it. 

MRS. G. (Softly, her eyes filling.) Never. It has brought us very close together, 
my husband. There! (Interlude.) I’m going to give Junda a saree. 

CAPT. G. I gave her fifty dibs. 

MRS. G. So she told me. It was a ‘normous reward. Was I worth it? (Several 
interludes.) Don’t! Here’s the khitmatgar. — Two lumps or one, Sir? 


THE SWELLING OF JORDAN 


If thou hast run with the footmen and they have wearied thee, then how canst 
thou contend with horses? And if in the land of peace wherein thou trustedst they 
wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan? 

SCENE. — The GADSEYS’ bungalow in the Plains, on a January 
morning. MRS. G. arguing with bearer in back veranda. 

CAPT. M. rides up. 


CAPT. M. ‘Mornin’, Mrs. Gadsby. How’s the Infant Phenomenon and the 
Proud Proprietor? 


MRS. G. You’ll find them in the front veranda; go through the house. 
I’m Martha just now. 


CAPT. M. ‘Cumbered about with cares of khitmatgars? I fly. 

Passes into front veranda, where GADSBY is watching GADSBY JUNIOR, 
aged ten months, crawling about the matting. 

CAPT. M. What’s the trouble, Gaddy — spoiling an honest man’s Europe 
morning this way? (Seeing G. JUNIOR.) By Jove, that yearling’s comin’ on 
amazingly! Any amount of bone below the knee there. 

CAPT. G. Yes, he’s a healthy little scoundrel. Don’t you think his hair’s 
growing? 

M. Let’s have a look. Hi! Hst! Come here, General Luck, and we’ll report on 
you. 

MRS. G. (Within.) What absurd name will you give him next? Why do you 
call him that? 

M. Isn’t he our Inspector-General of Cavalry? Doesn’t he come down in his 
seventy-two perambulator every morning the Pink Hussars parade? Don’t 
wriggle, Brigadier. Give us your private opinion on the way the third squadron 
went past. ‘Trifle ragged, weren’t they? 

G. A bigger set of tailors than the new draft I don’t wish to see. They’ve given 
me more than my fair share — knocking the squadron out of shape. It’s 
sickening! 

M. When you’re in command, you’ll do better, young ‘un. Can’t you walk 
yet? Get my finger and try. (To G.) “Twon’t hurt his hocks, will it? 

G. Oh, no. Don’t let him flop, though, or he’Il lick all the blacking off your 
boots. 


MRS. G. (Within.) Who’s destroying my son’s character? 

M. And my Godson’s. I’m ashamed of you, Gaddy. Punch your father in the 
eye, Jack! Don’t you stand it! Hit him again! 

G. (Sotto voce.) Put The Butcha down and come to the end of the veranda. I’d 
rather the Wife didn’t hear — just now. 

M. You look awf’ly serious. Anything wrong? 

G. ‘Depends on your view entirely. I say, Jack, you won’t think more hardly 
of me than you can help, will you? Come further this way. — The fact of the 
matter is, that I’ve made up my mind — at least I’m thinking seriously of — 
cutting the Service. 

M. Hwhatt? 

G. Don’t shout. I’m going to send in my papers. 

M. You! Are you mad? 

G. No — only married. 

M. Look here! What’s the meaning of it all? You never intend to leave us. You 
can't. Isn’t the best squadron of the best regiment of the best cavalry in all the 
world good enough for you? 

G. (Jerking his head over his shoulder.) She doesn’t seem to thrive in this 
God-forsaken country, and there’s The Butcha to be considered and all that, you 
know. 

M. Does she say that she doesn’t like India? 

G. That’s the worst of it. She won’t for fear of leaving me. 

M. What are the Hills made for? 

G. Not for my wife at any rate. 

M. You know too much, Gaddy, and — I don’t like you any the better for it! 

G. Never mind that. She wants England, and The Butcha would be all the 
better for it. Pm going to chuck. You don’t understand. 

M. (Hotly.) I understand this. One hundred and thirty-seven new horses to be 
licked into shape somehow before Luck comes round again; a hairy-heeled draft 
who’ll give more trouble than the horses; a camp next cold weather for a 
certainty; ourselves the first on the roster; the Russian shindy ready to come to a 
head at five minutes’ notice, and you, the best of us all, backing out of it all! 
Think a little, Gaddy. You won t do it. 

G. Hang it, a man has some duties towards his family, I suppose. 

M. I remember a man, though, who told me, the night after Amdheran, when 
we were picketed under Jagai, and he’d left his sword — by the way, did you 
ever pay Ranken for that sword? — in an Utmanzai’s head — that man told me 
that he’d stick by me and the Pinks as long as he lived. I don’t blame him for not 
sticking by me — I’m not much of a man — but I do blame him for not sticking 


by the Pink Hussars. 


G. (Uneasily.) We were little more than boys then. Can’t you see, 
Jack, how things stand? ‘Tisn’t as if we were serving for our bread. 
We’ ve all of us, more or less, got the filthy lucre. I’m luckier than 
some, perhaps. There’s no call for me to serve on. 


M. None in the world for you or for us, except the Regimental. If you don’t 
choose to answer to that, of course — 

G. Don’t be too hard on a man. You know that a lot of us only take up the 
thing for a few years and then go back to Town and catch on with the rest. 

M. Not lots, and they aren’t some of Us. 

G. And then there are one’s affairs at Home to be considered — my place and 
the rents, and all that. I don’t suppose my father can last much longer, and that 
means the title, and so on. 

M. ‘Fraid you won’t be entered in the Stud Book correctly unless you go 
Home? Take six months, then, and come out in October. If I could slay off a 
brother or two, I s’pose I should be a Marquis of sorts. Any fool can be that; but 
it needs men, Gaddy — men like you — to lead flanking squadrons properly. 
Don’t you delude yourself into the belief that you’re going Home to take your 
place and prance about among pink-nosed Kabuli dowagers. You aren’t built that 
way. I know better. 

G. A man has a right to live his life as happily as he can. You aren’t married. 

M. No — praise be to Providence and the one or two women who have had 
the good sense to jawab me. 

G. Then you don’t know what it is to go into your own room and see your 
wife’s head on the pillow, and when everything else is safe and the house shut up 
for the night, to wonder whether the roof-beams won’t give and kill her. 

M. (Aside.) Revelations first and second! (Aloud.) So-o! I knew a man who 
got squiffy at our Mess once and confided to me that he never helped his wife on 
to her horse without praying that she’d break her neck before she came back. All 
husbands aren’t alike, you see. 

G. What on earth has that to do with my case? The man must ha’ been mad, or 
his wife as bad as they make ‘em. 

M. (Aside.) ‘No fault of yours if either weren’t all you say. You’ve forgotten 
the tune when you were insane about the Herriott woman. You always were a 
good hand at forgetting. (Aloud.) Not more mad than men who go to the other 
extreme. Be reasonable, Gaddy. Your roof-beams are sound enough. 

G. That was only a way of speaking. I’ve been uneasy and worried about the 


Wife ever since that awful business three years ago — when — I nearly lost her. 
Can you wonder? 

M. Oh, a shell never falls twice in the same place. You’ve paid your toll to 
misfortune — why should your wife be picked out more than anybody else’s? 

G. I can talk just as reasonably as you can, but you don’t understand — you 
don’t understand. And then there’s The Butcha. Deuce knows where the Ayah 
takes him to sit in the evening! He has a bit of a cough. Haven’t you noticed it? 


M. Bosh! The Brigadier’s jumping out of his skin with pure condition. 
He’s got a muzzle like a rose-leaf and the chest of a two-year-old. 
What’s demoralised you? 


G. Funk. That’s the long and the short of it. Funk! 
M. But what is there to funk? 

G. Everything. It’s ghastly. 

M. Ah! I see. 


You don’t want to fight, 
And by Jingo when we do, 

You’ve got the kid, you’ve got the Wife, 
You’ve got the money, too. 


That’s about the case, eh? 


G. I suppose that’s it. But it’s not for myself. It’s because of them. 
At least I think it is. 


M. Are you sure? Looking at the matter in a cold-blooded light, the Wife is 
provided for even if you were wiped out to-night. She has an ancestral home to 
go to, money, and the Brigadier to carry on the illustrious name. 

G. Then it is for myself or because they are part of me. You don’t see it. My 
life’s so good, so pleasant, as it is, that I want to make it quite safe. Can’t you 
understand? 

M. Perfectly. ‘Shelter-pit for the Orf’cer’s charger,’ as they say in the Line. 

G. And I have everything to my hand to make it so. I’m sick of the strain and 
the worry for their sakes out here; and there isn’t a single real difficulty to 
prevent my dropping it altogether. It’1l only cost me — Jack, I hope yov’ll never 
know the shame that I’ve been going through for the past six months. 

M. Hold on there! I don’t wish to be told. Every man has his moods and tenses 
sometimes. 

G. (Laughing bitterly.) Has he? What do you call craning over to see where 


your near-fore lands? 

M. In my case it means that I have been on the Considerable Bend, and have 
come to parade with a Head and a Hand. It passes in three strides. 

G. (Lowering voice.) It never passes with me, Jack. I’m always thinking about 
it. Phil Gadsby funking a fall on parade! Sweet picture, isn’t it! Draw it for me. 


M. (Gravely.) Heaven forbid! A man like you can’t be as bad as that. 
A fall is no nice thing, but one never gives it a thought. 


G. Doesn’t one? Wait till you’ve got a wife and a youngster of your own, and 
then you’ll know how the roar of the squadron behind you turns you cold all up 
the back. 

M. (Aside.) And this man led at Amdheran after Bagal-Deasin went under, and 
we were all mixed up together, and he came out of the show dripping like a 
butcher. (Aloud.) Skittles! The men can always open out, and you can always 
pick your way more or less. We haven’t the dust to bother us, as the men have, 
and whoever heard of a horse stepping on a man? 


G. Never — as long as he can see. But did they open out for poor 
Errington? 


M. Oh, this is childish! 

G. I know it is, worse than that. I don’t care. You’ve ridden Van Loo. Is he the 
sort of brute to pick his way — ’specially when we’re coming up in column of 
troop with any pace on? 

M. Once in a Blue Moon do we gallop in column of troop, and then only to 
save time. Aren’t three lengths enough for you? 

G. Yes — quite enough. They just allow for the full development of the 
smash. I’m talking like a cur, I know: but I tell you that, for the past three 
months, I’ve felt every hoof of the squadron in the small of my back every time 
that I’ve led. 

M. But, Gaddy, this is awful! 

G. Isn’t it lovely? Isn’t it royal? A Captain of the Pink Hussars watering up his 
charger before parade like the blasted boozing Colonel of a Black Regiment! 

M. You never did! 


G. Once only. He squelched like a mussuck, and the 
Troop-Sergeant-Major cocked his eye at me. You know old Haffy’s eye. 
I was afraid to do it again. 


M. I should think so. That was the best way to rupture old Van Loo’s tummy, 


and make him crumple you up. You knew that. 
G. I didn’t care. It took the edge off him. 


M. ‘Took the edge off him’? Gaddy, you — you — you mustn t, you know! 
Think of the men. 


G. That’s another thing I am afraid of. D’you s’pose they know? 

M. Let’s hope not; but they’re deadly quick to spot skrim — little things of 
that kind. See here, old man, send the Wife Home for the hot weather and come 
to Kashmir with me. We’ll start a boat on the Dal or cross the Rhotang — shoot 
ibex or loaf — which you please. Only come! You’re a bit off your oats and 
you’re talking nonsense. Look at the Colonel — swag-bellied rascal that he is. 
He has a wife and no end of a bow-window of his own. Can any one of us ride 
round him — chalk-stones and all? I can’t, and I think I can shove a crock along 
a bit. 

G. Some men are different. I haven’t the nerve. Lord help me, I haven’t the 
nerve! I’ve taken up a hole and a half to get my knees well under the wallets. I 
can’t help it. I’m so afraid of anything happening to me. On my soul, I ought to 
be broke in front of the squadron, for cowardice. 

M. Ugly word, that. I should never have the courage to own up. 

G. I meant to lie about my reasons when I began, but — I’ve got out of the 
habit of lying to you, old man. Jack, you won’t? — But I know you won’t. 


M. Of course not. (Half aloud.) The Pinks are paying dearly for their 
Pride. 


G. Eh! Wha-at? 


M. Don’t you know? The men have called Mrs. Gadsby the Pride of the 
Pink Hussars ever since she came to us. 


G. ‘Tisn’t her fault. Don’t think that. It’s all mine. 

M. What does she say? 

G. I haven’t exactly put it before her. She’s the best little woman in the world, 
Jack, and all that — but she wouldn’t counsel a man to stick to his calling if it 
came between him and her. At least, I think — 


M. Never mind. Don’t tell her what you told me. Go on the Peerage and 
Landed-Gentry tack. 


G. She’d see through it. She’s five times cleverer than I am. 
M. (Aside.) Then she’ll accept the sacrifice and think a little bit worse of him 


for the rest of her days. 
G. (Absently.) I say, do you despise me? 


M. ‘Queer way of putting it. Have you ever been asked that question? 
Think a minute. What answer used you to give? 


G. So bad as that? I’m not entitled to expect anything more, but it’s a bit hard 
when one’s best friend turns round and — 

M. So I have found. But you will have consolations — Bailiffs and Drains and 
Liquid Manure and the Primrose League, and, perhaps, if you’re lucky, the 
Colonelcy of a Yeomanry Cav-al-ry Regiment — all uniform and no riding, I 
believe. How old are you? 

G. Thirty-three. I know it’s — 

M. At forty you’ll be a fool of a J.P. landlord. At fifty you’ ll own a bath-chair, 
and The Brigadier, if he takes after you, will be fluttering the dovecotes of — 
what’s the particular dunghill you’re going to? Also, Mrs. Gadsby will be fat. 

G. (Limply.) This is rather more than a joke. 

M. D’you think so? Isn’t cutting the Service a joke? It generally takes a man 
fifty years to arrive at it. You’re quite right, though. It is more than a joke. 
You’ve managed it in thirty-three. 

G. Don’t make me feel worse than I do. Will it satisfy you if I own that Iam a 
shirker, a skrim-shanker, and a coward? 

M. It will not, because I’m the only man in the world who can talk to you like 
this without being knocked down. You mustn’t take all that I’ve said to heart in 
this way. I only spoke — a lot of it at least — out of pure selfishness, because, 
because — Oh, damn it all, old man, — I don’t know what I shall do without 
you. Of course, you’ve got the money and the place and all that — and there are 
two very good reasons why you should take care of yourself. 

G. ‘Doesn’t make it any the sweeter. I’m backing out — I know I am. I always 
had a soft drop in me somewhere — and I daren’t risk any danger to them. 

M. Why in the world should you? You’re bound to think of your family — 
bound to think. Er-hmm. If I wasn’t a younger son I’d go too — be shot if I 
wouldn’t! 

G. Thank you, Jack. It’s a kind lie, but it’s the blackest you’ve told for some 
time. I know what I’m doing, and I’m going into it with my eyes open. Old man, 
I can‘ help it. What would you do if you were in my place? 

M. (Aside.) ‘Couldn’t conceive any woman getting permanently between me 
and the Regiment. (Aloud.) ‘Can’t say. ‘Very likely I should do no better. I’m 
sorry for you — awf’ly sorry — but ‘if them’s your sentiments,’ I believe, I 


really do, that you are acting wisely. 

G. Do you? I hope you do. (In a whisper.) Jack, be very sure of yourself 
before you marry. I’m an ungrateful ruffian to say this, but marriage — even as 
good a marriage as mine has been — hampers a man’s work, it cripples his 
sword-arm, and oh, it plays Hell with his notions of duty! Sometimes — good 
and sweet as she is — sometimes I could wish that I had kept my freedom — 
No, I don’t mean that exactly. 

MRS. G. (Coming down the veranda.) What are you wagging your head over, 
Pip? 

M. (Turning quickly.) Me, as usual. The old sermon. Your husband is 
recommending me to get married. ‘Never saw such a one-ideaed man! 

MRS. G. Well, why don’t you? I daresay you would make some woman very 


happy. 


G. There’s the Law and the Prophets, Jack. Never mind the Regiment. 
Make a woman happy. (Aside.) O Lord! 


M. We’ll see. I must be off to make a Troop Cook desperately unhappy. I 
won’t have the wily Hussar fed on Government Bullock Train shinbones — 
(Hastily.) Surely black ants can’t be good for The Brigadier. He’s picking ‘em 
off the matting and eating ‘em. Here, Senor Commandante Don Grubbynose, 
come and talk to me. (Lifts G. JUNIOR in his arms.) ‘Want my watch? You 
won’t be able to put it into your mouth, but you can try. (G. JUNIOR drops 
watch, breaking dial and hands.) 

MRS. G. Oh, Captain Mafflin, I am so sorry! Jack, you bad, bad little villain. 
Ahhh! 

M. It’s not the least consequence, I assure you. He’d treat the world in the 
same way if he could get it into his hands. Everything’s made to be played with 
and broken, isn’t it, young ‘un? 

mK OK k OK OK 

MRS. G. Mafflin didn’t at all like his watch being broken, though he was too 
polite to say so. It was entirely his fault for giving it to the child. Dem little puds 
are werry, werry feeble, aren’t dey, my Jack-in-de-box? (To G.) What did he 
want to see you for? 

G. Regimental shop as usual. 

MRS. G. The Regiment! Always the Regiment. On my word, I sometimes feel 
jealous of Mafflin. 

G. (Wearily.) Poor old Jack? I don’t think you need. Isn’t it time for The 
Butcha to have his nap? Bring a chair out here, dear. I’ve got something to talk 


over with you. 
AND THIS IS THE END OF THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS. 


LPENVOI 


What is the moral? Who rides may read. 
When the night is thick and the tracks are blind. 
A friend at a pinch is a friend indeed; 
But a fool to wait for the laggard behind: 
Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


White hands cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 
Tenderest voices cry, “Turn again,’ 
Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 
High hopes faint on a warm hearth-stone — 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


One may fall but he falls by himself — 
Falls by himself with himself to blame; 
One may attain and to him is the pelf, 
Loot of the city in Gold of Fame; 
Plunder of earth shall be all his own 
Who travels the fastest and travels alone. 


Wherefore the more ye be holpen and stayed — 
Stayed by a friend in the hour of toil, 

Sing the heretical song I have made — 
His be the labour and yours be the spoil. 

Win by his aid and the aid of disown — 

He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


DRAY WARA YOW DEE 


For jealousy is the rage of a man: therefore he will not spare in the day of 
vengeance. — Prov. vi. 34. 

Almonds and raisins, Sahib? Grapes from Kabul? Or a pony of the rarest if the 
Sahib will only come with me. He is thirteen three, Sahib, plays polo, goes in a 
cart, carries a lady and — Holy Kurshed and the Blessed Imams, it is the Sahib 
himself! My heart is made fat and my eye glad. May you never be tired! As is 
cold water in the Tirah, so is the sight of a friend in a far place. And what do you 
in this accursed land? South of Delhi, Sahib, you know the saying — ’Rats are 
the men and trulls the women.’ It was an order? Ahoo! An order is an order till 
one is strong enough to disobey. O my brother, O my friend, we have met in an 
auspicious hour! Is all well in the heart and the body and the house? In a lucky 
day have we two come together again. 

I am to go with you? Your favour is great. Will there be picket-room in the 
compound? I have three horses and the bundles and the horse-boy. Moreover, 
remember that the police here hold me a horse-thief. What do these Lowland 
bastards know of horse-thieves? Do you remember that time in Peshawur when 
Kamal hammered on the gates of Jumrud — mountebank that he was — and 
lifted the Colonel’s horses all in one night? Kamal is dead now, but his nephew 
has taken up the matter, and there will be more horses amissing if the Khaiber 
Levies do not look to it. 

The Peace of God and the favour of His Prophet be upon this house and all 
that is in it! Shafizullah, rope the mottled mare under the tree and draw water. 
The horses can stand in the sun, but double the felts over the loins. Nay, my 
friend, do not trouble to look them over. They are to sell to the Officer fools who 
know so many tilings of the horse. The mare is heavy in foal; the gray is a devil 
unlicked; and the dun — but you know the trick of the peg. When they are sold I 
go back to Pubbi, or, it may be, the Valley of Peshawur. 

O friend of my heart, it is good to see you again. I have been bowing and 
lying all day to the Officer-Sahibs in respect to those horses; and my mouth is 
dry for straight talk. Auggrh! Before a meal tobacco is good. Do not join me, for 
we are not in our own country. Sit in the veranda and I will spread my cloth here. 
But first I will drink. In the name of God returning thanks, thrice! This is sweet 
water, indeed — sweet as the water of Sheoran when it comes from the snows. 

They are all well and pleased in the North — Khoda Baksh and the others. Yar 
Khan has come down with the horses from Kurdistan — six and thirty head only, 
and a full half pack-ponies — and has said openly in the Kashmir Serai that you 


English should send guns and blow the Amir into Hell. There are fifteen rolls 
now on the Kabul road; and at Dakka, when he thought he was clear, Yar Khan 
was stripped of all his Balkh stallions by the Governor! This is a great injustice, 
and Yar Khan is hot with rage. And of the others: Mahbub Ali is still at Pubbi, 
writing God knows what. Tugluq Khan is in jail for the business of the Kohat 
Police Post. Faiz Beg came down from Ismail-ki-Dhera with a Bokhariot belt for 
thee, my brother, at the closing of the year, but none knew whither thou hadst 
gone: there was no news left behind. The Cousins have taken a new run near 
Pakpattan to breed mules for the Government carts, and there is a story in Bazar 
of a priest. Oho! Such a salt tale! Listen — 

Sahib, why do you ask that? My clothes are fouled because of the dust on the 
road. My eyes are sad because of the glare of the sun. My feet are swollen 
because I have washed them in bitter water, and my cheeks are hollow because 
the food here is bad. Fire burn your money! What do I want with it? I am rich 
and I thought you were my friend; but you are like the others — a Sahib. Is a 
man sad? Give him money, say the Sahibs. Is he dishonoured? Give him money, 
say the Sahibs. Hath he a wrong upon his head? Give him money, say the Sahibs. 
Such are the Sahibs, and such art thou — even thou. 

Nay, do not look at the feet of the dun. Pity it is that I ever taught you to know 
the legs of a horse. Footsore? Be it so. What of that? The roads are hard. And the 
mare footsore? She bears a double burden, Sahib. 

And now I pray you, give me permission to depart. Great favour and honour 
has the Sahib done me, and graciously has he shown his belief that the horses are 
stolen. Will it please him to send me to the Thana? To call a sweeper and have 
me led away by one of these lizard-men? I am the Sahib’s friend. I have drunk 
water in the shadow of his house, and he has blackened my face. Remains there 
anything more to do? Will the Sahib give me eight annas to make smooth the 
injury and — complete the insult — ? 

Forgive me, my brother. I knew not — I know not now — what I say. Yes, I 
lied to you! I will put dust on my head — and I am an Afridi! The horses have 
been marched footsore from the Valley to this place, and my eyes are dim, and 
my body aches for the want of sleep, and my heart is dried up with sorrow and 
shame. But as it was my shame, so by God the Dispenser of Justice — by Allah- 
al-Mumit — it shall be my own revenge! 

We have spoken together with naked hearts before this, and our hands have 
dipped into the same dish and thou hast been to me as a brother. Therefore I pay 
thee back with lies and ingratitude — as a Pathan. Listen now! When the grief of 
the soul is too heavy for endurance it may be a little eased by speech, and, 
moreover, the mind of a true man is as a well, and the pebble of confession 


dropped therein sinks and is no more seen. From the Valley have I come on foot, 
league by league, with a fire in my chest like the fire of the Pit. And why? Hast 
thou, then, so quickly forgotten our customs, among this folk who sell their 
wives and their daughters for silver? Come back with me to the North and be 
among men once more. Come back, when this matter is accomplished and I call 
for thee! The bloom of the peach-orchards is upon all the Valley, and here is only 
dust and a great stink. There is a pleasant wind among the mulberry trees, and 
the streams are bright with snow-water, and the caravans go up and the caravans 
go down, and a hundred fires sparkle in the gut of the Pass, and tent-peg answers 
hammer-nose, and pack-horse squeals to pack-horse across the drift smoke of the 
evening. It is good in the North now. Come back with me. Let us return to our 
own people! Come! 
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Whence is my sorrow? Does a man tear out his heart and make fritters thereof 
over a Slow fire for aught other than a woman? Do not laugh, friend of mine, for 
your time will also be. A woman of the Abazai was she, and I took her to wife to 
staunch the feud between our village and the men of Ghor. I am no longer 
young? The lime has touched my beard? True. I had no need of the wedding? 
Nay, but I loved her. What saith Rahman: ‘Into whose heart Love enters, there is 
Folly and naught else. By a glance of the eye she hath blinded thee; and by the 
eyelids and the fringe of the eyelids taken thee into the captivity without ransom, 
and naught else.’ Dost thou remember that song at the sheep-roasting in the 
Pindi camp among the Uzbegs of the Amir? 

The Abazai are dogs and their women the servants of sin. There was a lover of 
her own people, but of that her father told me naught. My friend, curse for me in 
your prayers, as I curse at each praying from the Fakr to the Isha, the name of 
Daoud Shah, Abazai, whose head is still upon his neck, whose hands are still 
upon his wrists, who has done me dishonour, who has made my name a 
laughing-stock among the women of Little Malikand. 

I went into Hindustan at the end of two months — to Cherat. I was gone 
twelve days only; but I had said that I would be fifteen days absent. This I did to 
try her, for it is written: “Trust not the incapable.’ Coming up the gorge alone in 
the falling of the light, I heard the voice of a man singing at the door of my 
house; and it was the voice of Daoud Shah, and the song that he sang was ‘Dray 
wara yow dee’ — ’All three are one.’ It was as though a heelrope had been 
slipped round my heart and all the Devils were drawing it tight past endurance. I 
crept silently up the hill-road, but the fuse of my matchlock was wetted with the 
rain, and I could not slay Daoud Shah from afar. Moreover, it was in my mind to 
kill the woman also. Thus he sang, sitting outside my house, and, anon, the 


woman opened the door, and I came nearer, crawling on my belly among the 
rocks. I had only my knife to my hand. But a stone slipped under my foot, and 
the two looked down the hillside, and he, leaving his matchlock, fled from my 
anger, because he was afraid for the life that was in him. But the woman moved 
not till I stood in front of her, crying: ‘O woman, what is this that thou hast 
done?’ And she, void of fear, though she knew my thought, laughed, saying: ‘It 
is a little thing. I loved him, and thou art a dog and cattle-thief coming by night. 
Strike!’ And I, being still blinded by her beauty, for, O my friend, the women of 
the Abazai are very fair, said: ‘Hast thou no fear?’ And she answered: ‘None — 
but only the fear that I do not die.’ Then said I: ‘Have no fear.” And she bowed 
her head, and I smote it off at the neck-bone so that it leaped between my feet. 
Thereafter the rage of our people came upon me, and I hacked off the breasts, 
that the men of Little Malikand might know the crime, and cast the body into the 
water-course that flows to the Kabul river. Dray wara yow dee! Dray wara yow 
dee! The body without the head, the soul without light, and my own darkling 
heart — all three are one — all three are one! 

That night, making no halt, I went to Ghor and demanded news of Daoud 
Shah. Men said: ‘He is gone to Pubbi for horses. What wouldst thou of him? 
There is peace between the villages.’ I made answer: ‘Aye! The peace of 
treachery and the love that the Devil Atala bore to Gurel.’ So I fired thrice into 
the gate and laughed and went my way. 

In those hours, brother and friend of my heart’s heart, the moon and the stars 
were as blood above me, and in my mouth was the taste of dry earth. Also, I 
broke no bread, and my drink was the rain of the Valley of Ghor upon my face. 

At Pubbi I found Mahbub Ali, the writer, sitting upon his charpoy and gave up 
my arms according to your Law. But I was not grieved, for it was in my heart 
that I should kill Daoud Shah with my bare hands thus — as a man strips a 
bunch of raisins. Mahbub Ali said: ‘Daoud Shah has even now gone hot-foot to 
Peshawur, and he will pick up his horses upon the road to Delhi, for it is said that 
the Bombay Tramway Company are buying horses there by the truck-load; eight 
horses to the truck.’ And that was a true saying. 

Then I saw that the hunting would be no little thing, for the man was gone into 
your borders to save himself against my wrath. And shall he save himself so? 
Am I not alive? Though he run northward to the Dora and the snow, or southerly 
to the Black Water, I will follow him, as a lover follows the footsteps of his 
mistress, and coming upon him I will take him tenderly — Aho! so tenderly! — 
in my arms, saying: ‘Well hast thou done and well shalt thou be repaid.’ And out 
of that embrace Daoud Shah shall not go forth with the breath in his nostrils. 
Auggrh! Where is the pitcher? I am as thirsty as a mother-mare in the first 


month. 

Your Law! What is your Law to me? When the horses fight on the runs do 
they regard the boundary pillars; or do the kites of Ali Musjid forbear because 
the carrion lies under the shadow of Ghor Kuttri? The matter began across the 
Border. It shall finish where God pleases. Here, in my own country, or in Hell. 
All three are one. 

Listen now, sharer of the sorrow of my heart, and I will tell of the hunting. I 
followed to Peshawur from Pubbi, and I went to and fro about the streets of 
Peshawur like a houseless dog, seeking for my enemy. Once I thought I saw him 
washing his mouth in the conduit in the big square, but when I came up he was 
gone. It may be that it was he, and, seeing my face, he had fled. 

A girl of the bazar said that he would go to Nowshera. I said: ‘O heart’s heart, 
does Daoud Shah visit thee?’ And she said: ‘Even so.’ I said: ‘I would fain see 
him, for we be friends parted for two years. Hide me, I pray, here in the shadow 
of the window shutter, and I will wait for his coming.’ And the girl said: ‘O 
Pathan, look into my eyes!’ And I turned, leaning upon her breast, and looked 
into her eyes, swearing that I spoke the very Truth of God. But she answered: 
‘Never friend waited friend with such eyes. Lie to God and the Prophet, but to a 
woman ye cannot lie. Get hence! There shall be no harm befall Daoud Shah by 
cause of me.’ 

I would have strangled that girl but for the fear of your Police; and thus the 
hunting would have come to naught. Therefore I only laughed and departed, and 
she leaned over the window-bar in the night and mocked me down the street. 
Her name is Jamun. When I have made my account with the man I will return to 
Peshawur and — her lovers shall desire her no more for her beauty’s sake. She 
shall not be Jamun but Ak, the cripple among trees. Ho! Ho! Ak shall she be! 

At Peshawur I bought the horses and grapes, and the almonds and dried fruits, 
that the reason of my wanderings might be open to the Government, and that 
there might be no hindrance upon the road. But when I came to Nowshera he 
was gone, and I knew not where to go. I stayed one day at Nowshera, and in the 
night a Voice spoke in my ears as I slept among the horses. All night it flew 
round my head and would not cease from whispering. I was upon my belly, 
sleeping as the Devils sleep, and it may have been that the Voice was the voice 
of a Devil. It said: ‘Go south, and thou shalt come upon Daoud Shah.’ Listen, my 
brother and chiefest among friends — listen! Is the tale a long one? Think how it 
was long to me. I have trodden every league of the road from Pubbi to this place; 
and from Nowshera my guide was only the Voice and the lust of vengeance. 

To the Uttock I went, but that was no hindrance to me. Ho! Ho! A man may 
turn the word twice, even in his trouble. The Uttock was no uttock (obstacle) to 


me; and I heard the Voice above the noise of the waters beating on the big rock, 
saying: ‘Go to the right.’ So I went to Pindigheb, and in those days my sleep was 
taken from me utterly, and the head of the woman of the Abazai was before me 
night and day, even as it had fallen between my feet. Dray wara yow dee! Dray 
wara yow dee! Fire, ashes, and my couch, all three are one — all three are one! 

Now I was far from the winter path of the dealers who had gone to Sialkot and 
so south by the rail and the Big Road to the line of cantonments; but there was a 
Sahib in camp at Pindigheb who bought from me a white mare at a good price, 
and told me that one Daoud Shah had passed to Shahpur with horses. Then I saw 
that the warning of the Voice was true, and made swift to come to the Salt Hills. 
The Jhelum was in flood, but I could not wait, and, in the crossing, a bay stallion 
was washed down and drowned. Herein was God hard to me — not in respect of 
the beast, of that I had no care — but in this snatching. While I was upon the 
right bank urging the horses into the water, Daoud Shah was upon the left; for — 
Alghias! Alghias! — the hoofs of my mare scattered the hot ashes of his fires 
when we came up the hither bank in the light of morning. But he had fled. His 
feet were made swift by the terror of Death. And I went south from Shahpur as 
the kite flies. I dared not turn aside, lest I should miss my vengeance — which is 
my right. From Shahpur I skirted by the Jhelum, for I thought that he would 
avoid the Desert of the Rechna. But, presently, at Sahiwal, I turned away upon 
the road to Jhang, Samundri, and Gugera, till, upon a night, the mottled mare 
breasted the fence of the rail that turns to Montgomery. And that place was 
Okara, and the head of the woman of the Abazai lay upon the sand between my 
feet. 

Thence I went to Fazilka, and they said that I was mad to bring starved horses 
there. The Voice was with me, and I was not mad, but only wearied, because I 
could not find Daoud Shah. It was written that I should not find him at Rania nor 
Bahadurgarh, and I came into Delhi from the west, and there also I found him 
not. My friend, I have seen many strange things in my wanderings. I have seen 
Devils rioting across the Rechna as the stallions riot in spring. I have heard the 
Djinns calling to each other from holes in the sand, and I have seen them pass 
before my face. There are no Devils, say the Sahibs? They are very wise, but 
they do not know all things about devils or — horses. Ho! Ho! I say to you who 
are laughing at my misery, that I have seen the Devils at high noon whooping 
and leaping on the shoals of the Chenab. And was I afraid? My brother, when the 
desire of a man is set upon one thing alone, he fears neither God nor Man nor 
Devil. If my vengeance failed, I would splinter the Gates of Paradise with the 
butt of my gun, or I would cut my way into Hell with my knife, and I would call 
upon Those who Govern there for the body of Daoud Shah. What love so deep 


as hate? 

Do not speak. I know the thought in your heart. Is the white of this eye 
clouded? How does the blood beat at the wrist? There is no madness in my flesh, 
but only the vehemence of the desire that has eaten me up. Listen! 

South of Delhi I knew not the country at all. Therefore I cannot say where I 
went, but I passed through many cities. I knew only that it was laid upon me to 
go south. When the horses could march no more, I threw myself upon the earth, 
and waited till the day. There was no sleep with me in that journeying; and that 
was a heavy burden. Dost thou know, brother of mine, the evil of wakefulness 
that cannot break — when the bones are sore for lack of sleep, and the skin of 
the temples twitches with weariness, and yet — there is no sleep — there is no 
sleep? Dray wara yow dee! Dray wara yow dee! The eye of the Sun, the eye of 
the Moon, and my own unrestful eyes — all three are one — all three are one! 

There was a city the name whereof I have forgotten, and there the Voice called 
all night. That was ten days ago. It has cheated me afresh. 

I have come hither from a place called Hamirpur, and, behold, it is my Fate 
that I should meet with thee to my comfort, and the increase of friendship. This 
is a good omen. By the joy of looking upon thy face the weariness has gone from 
my feet, and the sorrow of my so long travel is forgotten. Also my heart is 
peaceful; for I know that the end is near. 

It may be that I shall find Daoud Shah in this city going northward, since a 
Hillman will ever head back to his Hills when the spring warns. And shall he see 
those hills of our country? Surely I shall overtake him! Surely my vengeance is 
safe! Surely God hath him in the hollow of His hand against my claiming. There 
shall no harm befall Daoud Shah till I come; for I would fain kill him quick and 
whole with the life sticking firm in his body. A pomegranate is sweetest when 
the cloves break away unwilling from the rind. Let it be in the daytime, that I 
may see his face, and my delight may be crowned. 

And when I have accomplished the matter and my Honour is made clean, I 
shall return thanks unto God, the Holder of the Scale of the Law, and I shall 
sleep. From the night, through the day, and into the night again I shall sleep; and 
no dream shall trouble me. 

And now, O my brother, the tale is all told. AHI! AHI! ALGHIAS! AHI! 


THE JUDGMENT OF DUNGARA 


See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire. — PRINTER’S ERROR. 

THEY tell the tale even now among the groves of the Berbulda Hill, and for 
corroboration point to the roofless and windowless Mission-house. The great 
God Dungara, the God of Things as They Are, Most Terrible, One-eyed, Bearing 
the Red Elephant Tusk, did it all; and he who refuses to believe in Dungara will 
assuredly be smitten by the Madness of Yat — the madness that fell upon the 
sons and the daughters of the Buria Kol when they turned aside from Dungara 
and put on clothes. So says Athon Daze*, who is High Priest of the shrine and 
Warden of the Red Elephant Tusk. But if you ask the Assistant Collector and 
Agent in Charge of the Buria Kol, he will laugh — not because he bears any 
malice against missions, but because he himself saw the vengeance of Dungara 
executed upon the spiritual children of the Reverend Justus Krenk, Pastor of the 
Tubingen Mission, and upon Lotta, his virtuous wife. 

[*Transcriber’s Note: The “e” in Athon Daze has an acute accent. | 

Yet if ever a man merited good treatment of the Gods it was the Reverend 
Justus, one time of Heidelberg, who, on the faith of a call, went into the 
wilderness and took the blonde, blue-eyed Lotta with him. ‘We will these 
Heathen now by idolatrous practices so darkened better make,’ said Justus in the 
early days of his career. ‘Yes,’ he added with conviction, ‘they shall be good and 
shall with their hands to work learn. For all good Christians must work.’ And 
upon a stipend more modest even than that of an English lay-reader, Justus 
Krenk kept house beyond Kamala and the gorge of Malair, beyond the Berbulda 
River close to the foot of the blue hill of Panth on whose summit stands the 
Temple of Dungara — in the heart of the country of the Buria Kol — the naked, 
good-tempered, timid, shameless, lazy Buria Kol. 

Do you know what life at a Mission outpost means? Try to imagine a 
loneliness exceeding that of the smallest station to which Government has ever 
sent you — isolation that weighs upon the waking eyelids and drives you by 
force headlong into the labours of the day. There is no post, there is no one of 
your own colour to speak to, there are no roads: there is, indeed, food to keep 
you alive, but it is not pleasant to eat; and whatever of good or beauty or interest 
there is in your life, must come from yourself and the grace that may be planted 
in you. 

In the morning, with a patter of soft feet, the converts, the doubtful, and the 
open scoffers, troop up to the veranda. You must be infinitely kind and patient, 
and, above all, clear-sighted, for you deal with the simplicity of childhood, the 


experience of man, and the subtlety of the savage. Your congregation have a 
hundred material wants to be considered; and it is for you, as you believe in your 
personal responsibility to your Maker, to pick out of the clamouring crowd any 
grain of spirituality that may lie therein. If to the cure of souls you add that of 
bodies, your task will be all the more difficult, for the sick and the maimed will 
profess any and every creed for the sake of healing, and will laugh at you 
because you are simple enough to believe them. 

As the day wears and the impetus of the morning dies away, there will come 
upon you an overwhelming sense of the uselessness of your toil. This must be 
striven against, and the only spur in your side will be the belief that you are 
playing against the Devil for the living soul. It is a great, a joyous belief; but he 
who can hold it unwavering for four and twenty consecutive hours, must be 
blessed with an abundantly strong physique and equable nerve. 

Ask the gray heads of the Bannockburn Medical Crusade what manner of life 
their preachers lead; speak to the Racine Gospel Agency, those lean Americans 
whose boast is that they go where no Englishman dare follow; get a Pastor of the 
Tubingen Mission to talk of his experiences — if you can. You will be referred 
to the printed reports, but these contain no mention of the men who have lost 
youth and health, all that a man may lose except faith, in the wilds; of English 
maidens who have gone forth and died in the fever-stricken jungle of the Panth 
Hills, knowing from the first that death was almost a certainty. Few Pastors will 
tell you of these things any more than they will speak of that young David of St. 
Bees, who, set apart for the Lord’s work, broke down in utter desolation, and 
returned half distraught to the Head Mission, crying: “There is no God, but I 
have walked with the Devil!’ 

The reports are silent here, because heroism, failure, doubt, despair, and self- 
abnegation on the part of a mere cultured white man are things of no weight as 
compared to the saving of one half-human soul from a fantastic faith in wood- 
spirits, goblins of the rock, and river-fiends. 

And Gallio, the Assistant Collector of the country side, ‘cared for none of 
these things.’ He had been long in the district, and the Buria Kol loved him and 
brought him offerings of speared fish, orchids from the dim moist heart of the 
forests, and as much game as he could eat. In return, he gave them quinine, and 
with Athon Daze, the High Priest, controlled their simple policies. 


“When you have been some years in the country,’ said Gallio at the 
Krenks’ table, ‘you grow to find one creed as good as another. I’ ll 
give you all the assistance in my power, of course, but don’t hurt my 
Buria Kol. They are a good people and they trust me.’ 


‘T will them the Word of the Lord teach,’ said Justus, his round face beaming 
with enthusiasm, ‘and I will assuredly to their prejudices no wrong hastily 
without thinking make. But, O my friend, this in the mind impartiality-of-creed- 
judgment-be-looking is very bad.’ 

‘Heigh-ho!’ said Gallio, ‘I have their bodies and the district to see to, but you 
can try what you can do for their souls. Only don’t behave as your predecessor 
did, or I’m afraid that I can’t guarantee your life.’ 

‘And that?’ said Lotta sturdily, handing him a cup of tea. 

‘He went up to the Temple of Dungara — to be sure he was new to the 
country — and began hammering old Dungara over the head with an umbrella; 
so the Buria Kol turned out and hammered HIM rather savagely. I was in the 
district, and he sent a runner to me with a note saying: “Persecuted for the Lord’s 
sake. Send wing of regiment.” The nearest troops were about two hundred miles 
off, but I guessed what he had been doing. I rode to Panth and talked to old 
Athon Daze like a father, telling him that a man of his wisdom ought to have 
known that the Sahib had sunstroke and was mad. You never saw a people more 
sorry in your life. Athon Daze apologised, sent wood and milk and fowls and all 
sorts of things; and I gave five rupees to the shrine and told Macnamara that he 
had been injudicious. He said that I had bowed down in the House of Rimmon; 
but if he had only just gone over the brow of the hill and insulted Palin Deo, the 
idol of the Suria Kol, he would have been impaled on a charred bamboo long 
before I could have done anything, and then I should have had to have hanged 
some of the poor brutes. Be gentle with them, Padri — but I don’t think you’ll 
do much.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Justus, ‘but my Master. We will with the little children begin. 
Many of them will be sick — that is so. After the children the mothers; and then 
the men. But I would greatly that you were in internal sympathies with us 
prefer.’ 

Gallio departed to risk his life in mending the rotten bamboo bridges of his 
people, in killing a too persistent tiger here or there, in sleeping out in the 
reeking jungle, or in tracking the Suria Kol raiders who had taken a few heads 
from their brethren of the Buria clan. He was a knock-kneed, shambling young 
man, naturally devoid of creed or reverence, with a longing for absolute power 
which his undesirable district gratified. 

‘No one wants my post,’ he used to say grimly, ‘and my Collector only pokes 
his nose in when he’s quite certain that there is no fever. I’m monarch of all I 
survey, and Athon Daze is my viceroy.’ 

Because Gallio prided himself on his supreme disregard of human life — 


though he never extended the theory beyond his own — he naturally rode forty 
miles to the Mission with a tiny brown girl-baby on his saddle-bow. 

‘Here is something for you, Padri,’ said he. ‘The Kols leave their surplus 
children to die. ‘Don’t see why they shouldn’t, but you may rear this one. I 
picked it up beyond the Berbulda fork. I’ve a notion that the mother has been 
following me through the woods ever since.’ 

‘It is the first of the fold,’ said Justus, and Lotta caught up the screaming 
morsel to her bosom and hushed it craftily; while, as a wolf hangs in the field, 
Matui, who had borne it and in accordance with the law of her tribe had exposed 
it to die, panted weary and footsore in the bamboo-brake, watching the house 
with hungry mother-eyes. What would the omnipotent Assistant Collector do? 
Would the little man in the black coat eat her daughter alive as Athon Daze said 
was the custom of all men in black coats? 

Matui waited among the bamboos through the long night; and, in the morning, 
there came forth a fair white woman, the like of whom Matui had never seen, 
and in her arms was Matui’s daughter clad in spotless raiment. Lotta knew little 
of the tongue of the Buria Kol, but when mother calls to mother, speech is easy 
to follow. By the hands stretched timidly to the hem of her gown, by the 
passionate gutturals and the longing eyes, Lotta understood with whom she had 
to deal. So Matui took her child again — would be a servant, even a slave, to this 
wonderful white woman, for her own tribe would recognise her no more. And 
Lotta wept with her exhaustively, after the German fashion, which includes 
much blowing of the nose. 

‘First the child, then the mother, and last the man, and to the Glory of God all,’ 
said Justus the Hopeful. And the man came, with a bow and arrows, very angry 
indeed, for there was no one to cook for him. 

But the tale of the Mission is a long one, and I have no space to show how 
Justus, forgetful of his injudicious predecessor, grievously smote Moto, the 
husband of Matui, for his brutality; how Moto was startled, but being released 
from the fear of instant death, took heart and became the faithful ally and first 
convert of Justus; how the little gathering grew, to the huge disgust of Athon 
Daze; how the Priest of the God of Things as They Are argued subtilely with the 
Priest of the God of Things as They Should Be, and was worsted; how the dues 
of the Temple of Dungara fell away in fowls and fish and honeycomb; how Lotta 
lightened the Curse of Eve among the women, and how Justus did his best to 
introduce the Curse of Adam; how the Buria Kol rebelled at this, saying that 
their God was an idle God, and how Justus partially overcame their scruples 
against work, and taught them that the black earth was rich in other produce than 
pig-nuts only. 


All these things belong to the history of many months, and throughout those 
months the white-haired Athon Daze meditated revenge for the tribal neglect of 
Dungara. With savage cunning he feigned friendship towards Justus, even 
hinting at his own conversion; but to the congregation of Dungara he said 
darkly: ‘They of the Padri’s flock have put on clothes and worship a busy God. 
Therefore Dungara will afflict them grieviously till they throw themselves, 
howling, into the waters of the Berbulda.’ At night the Red Elephant Tusk 
boomed and groaned among the hills, and the faithful waked and said: ‘The God 
of Things as They Are matures revenge against the backsliders. Be merciful, 
Dungara, to us Thy children, and give us all their crops!’ 

Late in the cold weather, the Collector and his wife came into the Buria Kol 
country. ‘Go and look at Krenk’s Mission’ said Gallio. ‘He is doing good work 
in his own way, and I think he’d be pleased if you opened the bamboo chapel 
that he, has managed to run up. At any rate you’|l see a civilised Buria Kol.’ 

Great was the stir in the Mission. ‘Now he and the gracious lady will that we 
have done good work with their own eyes see, and — yes — we will him our 
converts in all their new clothes by their own hands constructed exhibit. It will a 
great day be — for the Lord always,’ said Justus; and Lotta said ‘Amen.’ 

Justus had, in his quiet way, felt jealous of the Basel Weaving Mission, his 
own converts being unhandy; but Athon Daze had latterly induced some of them 
to hackle the glossy silky fibres of a plant that grew plenteously on the Panth 
Hills. It yielded a cloth white and smooth almost as the TAPPA of the South 
Seas, and that day the converts were to wear for the first time clothes made 
therefrom. Justus was proud of his work. 

‘They shall in white clothes clothed to meet the Collector and his well-born 
lady come down, singing “NOW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD.” Then he will 
the Chapel open, and — yes — even Gallio to believe will begin. Stand so, my 
children, two by two, and — Lotta, why do they thus themselves bescratch? It is 
not seemly to wriggle, Nala, my child. The Collector will be here and be pained.’ 

The Collector, his wife, and Gallio climbed the hill to the Mission-station. The 
converts were drawn up in two lines, a shining band nearly forty strong. ‘Hah!’ 
said the Collector, whose acquisitive bent of mind led him to believe that he had 
fostered the institution from the first. ‘Advancing, I see, by leaps and bounds.’ 

Never was truer word spoken! The Mission was advancing exactly as he had 
said — at first by little hops and shuffles of shamefaced uneasiness, but soon by 
the leaps of fly-stung horses and the bounds of maddened kangaroos. From the 
hill of Panth the Red Elephant Tusk delivered a dry and anguished blare. The 
ranks of the converts wavered, broke and scattered with yells and shrieks of 
pain, while Justus and Lotta stood horror-stricken. 


‘It is the Judgment of Dungara!’ shouted a voice. ‘I burn! I burn! To the river 
or we die!’ 

The mob wheeled and headed for the rocks that over-hung the Berbulda, 
writhing, stamping, twisting and shedding its garments as it ran, pursued by the 
thunder of the trumpet of Dungara. Justus and Lotta fled to the Collector almost 
in tears. 

‘I cannot understand! Yesterday,’ panted Justus, ‘they had the Ten 
Commandments. — What is this? Praise the Lord all good spirits by land and by 
sea. Nala! Oh, shame!’ 

With a bound and a scream there alighted on the rocks above their heads, 
Nala, once the pride of the Mission, a maiden of fourteen summers, good, docile, 
and virtuous — now naked as the dawn and spitting like a wild-cat. 

“Was it for this!’ she raved, hurling her petticoat at Justus; ‘was it for this I left 
my people and Dungara — for the fires of your Bad Place? Blind ape, little 
earthworm, dried fish that you are, you said that I should never burn! O 
Dungara, I burn now! I burn now! Have mercy, God of Things as They Are!’ 


She turned and flung herself into the Berbulda, and the trumpet of 
Dungara bellowed jubilantly. The last of the converts of the Tubingen 
Mission had put a quarter of a mile of rapid river between herself and 
her teachers. 


‘Yesterday,’ gulped Justus, ‘she taught in the school A,B,C,D. — Oh! 
It is the work of Satan!’ 


But Gallio was curiously regarding the maiden’s petticoat where it had fallen 
at his feet. He felt its texture, drew back his shirt-sleeve beyond the deep tan of 
his wrist and pressed a fold of the cloth against the flesh. A blotch of angry red 
rose on the white skin. 

‘Ah!’ said Gallio calmly, ‘I thought so.’ 

‘What is it?’ said Justus. 

‘T should call it the Shirt of Nessus, but — Where did you get the fibre of this 
cloth from?’ 

‘Athon Daze,’ said Justus. ‘He showed the boys how it should manufactured 
be.’ 

‘The old fox! Do you know that he has given you the Nilgiri Nettle — 
scorpion — Girardenia heterophylla — to work up? No wonder they squirmed! 
Why, it stings even when they make bridge-ropes of it, unless it’s soaked for six 
weeks. The cunning brute! It would take about half an hour to burn through their 


thick hides, and then — !’ 


Gallio burst into laughter, but Lotta was weeping in the arms of the 
Collector’s wife, and Justus had covered his face with his hands. 


‘Girardenia heterophylla!’ repeated Gallio. ‘Krenk, why didn't you tell me? I 
could have saved you this. Woven fire! Anybody but a naked Kol would have 
known it, and, if I’m a judge of their ways, yov’ll never get them back.’ 

He looked across the river to where the converts were still wallowing and 
wailing in the shallows, and the laughter died out of his eyes, for he saw that the 
Tubingen Mission to the Buria Kol was dead. 

Never again, though they hung mournfully round the deserted school for three 
months, could Lotta or Justus coax back even the most promising of their flock. 
No! The end of conversion was the fire of the Bad Place — fire that ran through 
the limbs and gnawed into the bones. Who dare a second time tempt the anger of 
Dungara? Let the little man and his wife go elsewhere. The Buria Kol would 
have none of them. An unofficial message to Athon Daze that if a hair of their 
heads were touched, Athon Daze and the priests of Dungara would be hanged by 
Gallio at the temple shrine, protected Justus and Lotta from the stumpy poisoned 
arrows of the Buria Kol, but neither fish nor fowl, honeycomb, salt nor young 
pig were brought to their doors any more. And, alas! man cannot live by grace 
alone if meat be wanting. 

‘Let us go, mine wife,’ said Justus; ‘there is no good here, and the Lord has 
willed that some other man shall the work take — in good time — in His own 
good time. We will go away, and I will — yes — some botany bestudy.’ 

If any one is anxious to convert the Buria Kol afresh, there lies at least the 
core of a mission-house under the hill of Panth. But the chapel and school have 
long since fallen back into jungle. 


AT HOWLI THANA 


His own shoe, his own head. — Native Proverb. 

As a messenger, if the heart of the Presence be moved to so great favour. And 
on six rupees. Yes, Sahib, for I have three little children whose stomachs are 
always empty, and corn is now but forty pounds to the rupee. I will make so 
clever a messenger that you shall all day long be pleased with me, and, at the end 
of the year, bestow a turban. I know all the roads of the Station and many other 
things. Aha, Sahib! I am clever. Give me service. I was aforetime in the Police. 
A bad character? Now without doubt an enemy has told this tale. Never was I a 
scamp. I am a man of clean heart, and all my words are true. They knew this 
when I was in the Police. They said: ‘Afzal Khan is a true speaker in whose 
words men may trust.’ I am a Delhi Pathan, Sahib — all Delhi Pathans are good 
men. You have seen Delhi? Yes, it is true that there be many scamps among the 
Delhi Pathans. How wise is the Sahib! Nothing is hid from his eyes, and he will 
make me his messenger, and I will take all his notes secretly and without 
ostentation. Nay, Sahib, God is my witness that I meant no evil. I have long 
desired to serve under a true Sahib — a virtuous Sahib. Many young Sahibs are 
as devils unchained. With these Sahibs I would take no service — not though all 
the stomachs of my little children were crying for bread. 

Why am I not still in the Police? I will speak true talk. An evil came to the 
Thana — to Ram Baksh, the Havildar, and Maula Baksh, and Juggut Ram and 
Bhim Singh and Suruj Bul. Ram Baksh is in the jail for a space, and so also is 
Maula Baksh. 

It was at the Thana of Howli, on the road that leads to Gokral-Seetarun 
wherein are many dacoits. We were all brave men — Rustums. Wherefore we 
were sent to that Thana which was eight miles from the next Thana. All day and 
all night we watched for dacoits. Why does the Sahib laugh? Nay, I will make a 
confession. The dacoits were too clever, and, seeing this, we made no further 
trouble. It was in the hot weather. What can a man do in the hot days? Is the 
Sahib who is so strong — is he, even, vigorous in that hour? We made an 
arrangement with the dacoits for the sake of peace. That was the work of the 
Havildar who was fat. Ho! Ho! Sahib, he is now getting thin in the jail among 
the carpets. The Havildar said:’ Give us no trouble, and we will give you no 
trouble. At the end of the reaping send us a man to lead before the judge, a man 
of infirm mind against whom the trumped-up case will break down, Thus we 
shall save our honour.’ To this talk the dacoits agreed, and we had no trouble at 
the Thana, and could eat melons in peace, sitting upon our charpoys all day long. 


Sweet as sugar-cane are the melons of Howli. 

Now there was an assistant commissioner — a Stunt Sahib, in that district, 
called Yunkum Sahib. Aha! He was hard-hard even as is the Sahib who, without 
doubt, will give me the shadow of his protection. Many eyes had Yunkum Sahib, 
and moved quickly through his district. Men called him The Tiger of Gokral- 
Seetarun, because he would arrive unannounced and make his kill, and, before 
sunset, would be giving trouble to the Tehsildars thirty miles away. No one knew 
the comings or the goings of Yunkum Sahib. He had no camp, and when his 
horse was weary he rode upon a devil-carriage. I do not know its name, but the 
Sahib sat in the midst of three silver wheels that made no creaking, and drave 
them with his legs, prancing like a bean-fed horse — thus. A shadow of a hawk 
upon the fields was not more without noise than the devil-carriage of Yunkum 
Sahib. It was here: it was there: it was gone: and the rapport was made, and there 
was trouble. Ask the Tehsildar of Rohestri how the hen-stealing came to be 
known, Sahib. 

It fell upon a night that we of the Thana slept according to custom upon our 
charpoys, having eaten the evening meal and drunk tobacco. When we awoke in 
the morning, behold, of our six rifles not one remained! Also, the big Police- 
book that was in the Havildar’s charge was gone. Seeing these things, we were 
very much afraid, thinking on our parts that the dacoits, regardless of honour, 
had come by night, and put us to shame. Then said Ram Baksh, the Havildar:’ 
Be silent! The business is an evil business, but it may yet go well. Let us make 
the case complete. Bring a kid and my tulwar. See you not now, O fools? A kick 
for a horse, but a word is enough for a man.’ 

We of the Thana, perceiving quickly what was in the mind of the Havildar, 
and greatly fearing that the service would be lost, made haste to take the kid into 
the inner room, and attended to the words of the Havildar. ‘Twenty dacoits 
came,’ said the Havildar, and we, taking his words, repeated after him according 
to custom. ‘There was a great fight,’ said the Havildar, ‘and of us no man 
escaped unhurt. The bars of the window were broken. Suruj Bul, see thou to that; 
and, O men, put speed into your work, for a runner must go with the news to The 
Tiger of Gokral-Seetarun.’ Thereon, Suruj Bul, leaning with his shoulder, brake 
in the bars of the window, and I, beating her with a whip, made the Havildar’s 
mare skip among the melon-beds till they were much trodden with hoof-prints. 

These things being made, I returned to the Thana, and the goat was slain, and 
certain portions of the walls were blackened with fire, and each man dipped his 
clothes a little into the blood of the goat. Know, O Sahib, that a wound made by 
man upon his own body can, by those skilled, be easily discerned from a wound 
wrought by another man. Therefore, the Havildar, taking his tulwar, smote one 


of us lightly on the forearm in the fat, and another on the leg, and a third on the 
back of the hand. Thus dealt he with all of us till the blood came; and Suruj Bul, 
more eager than the others, took out much hair. O Sahib, never was so perfect an 
arrangement. Yea, even I would have sworn that the Thana had been treated as 
we said. There was smoke and breaking and blood and trampled earth. 

‘Ride now, Maula Baksh,’ said the Havildar,’to the house of the Stunt Sahib, 
and carry the news of the dacoity. Do you also, O Afzal Khan, run there, and 
take heed that you are mired with sweat and dust on your incoming. The blood 
will be dry on the clothes. I will stay and send a straight report to the Dipty 
Sahib, and we will catch certain that ye know of, villagers, so that all may be 
ready against the Dipty Sahib’s arrival.’ 

Thus Maula Baksh rode and I ran hanging on the stirrup, and together we 
came in an evil plight before The Tiger of Gokral-Seetarun in the Rohestri tehsil. 
Our tale was long and correct, Sahib, for we gave even the names of the dacoits 
and the issue of the fight and besought him to come. But The Tiger made no 
sign, and only smiled after the manner of Sahibs when they have a wickedness in 
their hearts. ‘Swear ye to the rapport?’ said he, and we said: ‘Thy servants swear. 
The blood of the fight is but newly dry upon us. Judge thou if it be the blood of 
the servants of the Presence, or not.’ And he said: ‘I see. Ye have done well.’ But 
he did not call for his horse or his devil-carriage, and scour the land as was his 
custom. He said: ‘Rest now and eat bread, for ye be wearied men. I will wait the 
coming of the Dipty Sahib.’ 

Now it is the order that the Havildar of the Thana should send a straight report 
of all dacoities to the Dipty Sahib. At noon came he, a fat man and an old, and 
overbearing withal, but we of the Thana had no fear of his anger; dreading more 
the silences of The Tiger of Gokral-Seetarun. With him came Ram Baksh, the 
Havildar, and the others, guarding ten men of the village of Howli — all men 
evil affected towards the Police of the Sirkar. As prisoners they came, the irons 
upon their hands, crying for mercy — Imam Baksh, the farmer, who had denied 
his wife to the Havildar, and others, ill-conditioned rascals against whom we of 
the Thane bore spite. It was well done, and the Havildar was proud. But the 
Dipty Sahib was angry with the Stunt for lack of zeal, and said ‘Dam-Dam’ after 
the custom of the English people, and extolled the Havildar. Yunkum Sahib lay 
still in his long chair. ‘Have the men sworn?’ said Yunkum Sahib. ‘Aye, and 
captured ten evildoers,’ said the Dipty Sahib. ‘There be more abroad in your 
charge. Take horse — ride, and go in the name of the Sirkar!’ “Truly there be 
more evil-doers abroad,’ said Yunkum Sahib, ‘but there is no need of a horse. 
Come all men with me.’ 

I saw the mark of a string on the temples of Imam Baksh. Does the Presence 


know the torture of the Cold Draw? I saw also the face of The Tiger of Gokral- 
Seeta-run, the evil smile was upon it, and I stood back ready for what might 
befall. Well it was, Sahib, that I did this thing. Yunkum Sahib unlocked the door 
of his bath-room, and smiled anew. Within lay the six rifles and the big Police- 
book of the Thana of Howli! He had come by night in the devil-carriage that is 
noiseless as a ghoul, and moving among us asleep, had taken away both the guns 
and the book! Twice had he come to the Thana, taking each time three rifles. The 
liver of the Havildar was turned to water, and he fell scrabbling in the dirt about 
the boots of Yunkum Sahib, crying — ’Have mercy!’ 

And I? Sahib, I am a Delhi Pathan, and a young man with little children. The 
Havildar’s mare was in the compound. I ran to her and rode: the black wrath of 
the Sirkar was behind me, and I knew not whither to go. Till she dropped and 
died I rode the red mare; and by the blessing of God, who is without doubt on 
the side of all just men, I escaped. But the Havildar and the rest are now in jail. 

I am a scamp? It is as the Presence pleases. God will make the Presence a 
Lord, and give him a rich Mem-sahib as fair as a Peri to wife, and many strong 
sons, if he makes me his orderly. The Mercy of Heaven be upon the Sahib! Yes, I 
will only go to the bazar and bring my children to these so-palace-like quarters, 
and then — the Presence is my Father and my Mother, and I, Afzal Khan, am his 
slave. 

Ohe, Sirdar-ji! I also am of the household of the Sahib. 


GEMINI 


Great is the justice of the White Man — greater the power of a lie. — Native 
Proverb. 

This is your English Justice, Protector of the Poor. Look at my back and loins 
which are beaten with sticks — heavy sticks! I am a poor man, and there is no 
justice in Courts. 

There were two of us, and we were born of one birth, but I swear to you that I 
was born the first, and Ram Dass is the younger by three full breaths. The 
astrologer said so, and it is written in my horoscope — the horoscope of Durga 
Dass. 

But we were alike — I and my brother who is a beast without honour — so 
alike that none knew, together or apart, which was Durga Dass. I am a Mahajun 
of Pali in Marwar, and an honest man. This is true talk. When we were men, we 
left our father’s house in Pali, and went to the Punjab, where all the people are 
mud-heads and sons of asses. We took shop together in Isser Jang — I and my 
brother — near the big well where the Governor’s camp draws water. But Ram 
Dass, who is without truth, made quarrel with me, and we were divided. He took 
his books, and his pots, and his Mark, and became a bunnia — a money-lender 
— in the long street of Isser Jang, near the gateway of the road that goes to 
Montgomery. It was not my fault that we pulled each other’s turbans. I am a 
Mahajun of Pali, and I always speak true talk. Ram Dass was the thief and the 
liar. 

Now no man, not even the little children, could at one glance see which was 
Ram Dass and which was Durga Dass. But all the people of Isser Jang — may 
they die without sons! — said that we were thieves. They used much bad talk, 
but I took money on their bedsteads and their cooking-pots and the standing crop 
and the calf unborn, from the well in the big square to the gate of the 
Montgomery road. They were fools, these people — unfit to cut the toe-nails of 
a Marwari from Pali. I lent money to them all. A little, very little only — here a 
pice and there a pice. God is my witness that I am a poor man! The money is all 
with Ram Dass — may his sons turn Christian, and his daughter be a burning 
fire and a shame in the house from generation to generation! May she die unwed, 
and be the mother of a multitude of bastards! Let the light go out in the house of 
Ram Dass, my brother. This I pray daily twice — with offerings and charms. 

Thus the trouble began. We divided the town of Isser Jang between us — I 
and my brother. There was a landholder beyond the gates, living but one short 
mile out, on the road that leads to Montgomery, and his name was Muhammad 


Shah, son of a Nawab. He was a great devil and drank wine. So long as there 
were women in his house, and wine and money for the marriage-feasts, he was 
merry and wiped his mouth. Ram Dass lent him the money, a lakh or half a lakh 
— how do I know? — and so long as the money was lent, the landholder cared 
not what he signed. 

The People of Isser Jang were my portion, and the landholder and the out- 
town was the portion of Ram Dass; for so we had arranged. I was the poor man, 
for the people of Isser Jang were without wealth. I did what I could, but Ram 
Dass had only to wait without the door of the landholder’s garden-court, and to 
lend him the money; taking the bonds from the hand of the steward. 

In the autumn of the year after the lending, Ram Dass said to the landholder: 
‘Pay me my money,’ but the landholder gave him abuse. But Ram Dass went 
into the Courts with the papers and the bonds — all correct — and took out 
decrees against the landholder; and the name of the Government was across the 
stamps of the decrees. Ram Dass took field by field, and mango-tree by mango- 
tree, and well by well; putting in his own men — debtors of the out-town of Isser 
Jang — to cultivate the crops. So he crept up across the land, for he had the 
papers, and the name of the Government was across the stamps, till his men held 
the crops for him on all sides of the big white house of the landholder. It was 
well done; but when the landholder saw these things he was very angry and 
cursed Ram Dass after the manner of the Muhammadans. 

And thus the landholder was angry, but Ram Dass laughed and claimed more 
fields, as was written upon the bonds. This was in the month of Phagun. I took 
my horse and went out to speak to the man who makes lac-bangles upon the road 
that leads to Montgomery, because he owed me a debt. There was in front of me, 
upon his horse, my brother Ram Dass. And when he saw me, he turned aside 
into the high crops, because there was hatred between us. And I went forward till 
I came to the orange-bushes by the landholder’s house. The bats were flying, and 
the evening smoke was low down upon the land. Here met me four men — 
swashbucklers and Muhammadans — with their faces bound up, laying hold of 
my horse’s bridle and crying out: “This is Ram Dass! Beat!’ Me they beat with 
their staves — heavy staves bound about with wire at the end, such weapons as 
those swine of Punjabis use — till, having cried for mercy, I fell down senseless. 
But these shameless ones still beat me, saying: ‘O Ram Dass, this is your interest 
— well weighed and counted into your hand, Ram Dass.’ I cried aloud that I was 
not Ram Dass but Durga Dass, his brother, yet they only beat me the more, and 
when I could make no more outcry they left me. But I saw their faces. There was 
Elahi Baksh who runs by the side of the landholder’s white horse, and Nur Ali 
the keeper of the door, and Wajib Ali the very strong cook, and Abdul Latif the 


messenger — all of the household of the landholder. These things I can swear on 
the Cow’s Tail if need be, but — Ahi! Ahi! — it has been already sworn, and I 
am a poor man whose honour is lost. 

When these four had gone away laughing, my brother Ram Dass came out of 
the crops and mourned over me as one dead. But I opened my eyes, and prayed 
him to get me water. When I had drunk, he carried me on his back, and by 
byways brought me into the town of Isser Jang. My heart was turned to Ram 
Dass, my brother, in that hour, because of his kindness, and I lost my enmity. 

But a snake is a snake till it is dead; and a liar is a liar till the Judgment of the 
Gods takes hold of his heel. I was wrong in that I trusted my brother — the son 
of my mother. 

When we had come to his house and I was a little restored, I told him my tale, 
and he said: ‘Without doubt it is me whom they would have beaten. But the Law 
Courts are open, and there is the Justice of the Sirkar above all; and to the Law 
Courts do thou go when this sickness is overpast.’ 

Now when we two had left Pali in the old years, there fell a famine that ran 
from Jeysulmir to Gurgaon and touched Gogunda in the south. At that time the 
sister of my father came away and lived with us in Isser Jang; for a man must 
above all see that his folk do not die of want. When the quarrel between us twain 
came about, the sister of my father — a lean she-dog without teeth — said that 
Ram Dass had the right, and went with him. Into her hands — because she knew 
medicines and many cures — Ram Dass, my brother, put me faint with the 
beating, and much bruised even to the pouring of blood from the mouth. When I 
had two days’ sickness the fever came upon me; and I set aside the fever to the 
account written in my mind against the landholder. 

The Punjabis of Isser Jang are all the sons of Belial and a she-ass, but they are 
very good witnesses, bearing testimony unshakingly whatever the pleaders may 
say. I would purchase witnesses by the score, and each man should give 
evidence, not only against Nur Ali, Wajib Ali, Abdul Latif and Elahi Baksh, but 
against the landholder, saying that he upon his white horse had called his men to 
beat me; and, further, that they had robbed me of two hundred rupees. For the 
latter testimony, I would remit a little of the debt of the man who sold the lac- 
bangles, and he should say that he had put the money into my hands, and had 
seen the robbery from afar, but, being afraid, had run away. This plan I told to 
my brother Ram Dass; and he said that the arrangement was good, and bade me 
take comfort and make swift work to be abroad again. My heart was opened to 
my brother in my sickness, and I told him the names of those whom I would call 
as witnesses — all men in my debt, but of that the Magistrate Sahib could have 
no knowledge, nor the landholder. The fever stayed with me, and after the fever, 


I was taken with colic, and gripings very terrible. In that day I thought that my 
end was at hand, but I know now that she who gave me the medicines, the sister 
of my father — a widow with a widow’s heart — had brought about my second 
sickness. Ram Dass, my brother, said that my house was shut and locked, and 
brought me the big door-key and my books, together with all the moneys that 
were in my house — even the money that was buried under the floor; for I was 
in great fear lest thieves should break in and dig. I speak true talk; there was but 
very little money in the house. Perhaps ten rupees — perhaps twenty. How can I 
tell? God is my witness that I am a poor man. 

One night, when I had told Ram Dass all that was in my heart of the lawsuit 
that I would bring against the landholder, and Ram Dass had said that he had 
made the arrangements with the witnesses, giving me their names written, I was 
taken with a new great sickness, and they put me on the bed. When I was a little 
recovered — I cannot tell how many days afterwards — I made enquiry for Ram 
Dass, and the sister of my father said that he had gone to Montgomery upon a 
lawsuit. I took medicine and slept very heavily without waking. When my eyes 
were opened, there was a great stillness in the house of Ram Dass, and none 
answered when I called — not even the sister of my father. This filled me with 
fear, for I knew not what had happened. 

Taking a stick in my hand, I went out slowly, till I came to the great square by 
the well, and my heart was hot in me against the landholder because of the pain 
of every step I took. 

I called for Jowar Singh, the carpenter, whose name was first upon the list of 
those who should bear evidence against the landholder, saying: ‘Are all things 
ready, and do you know what should be said?’ 


Jowar Singh answered: ‘What is this, and whence do you come, Durga 
Dass?’ 


I said: ‘From my bed, where I have so long lain sick because of the 
landholder. Where is Ram Dass, my brother, who was to have made the 
arrangement for the witnesses? Surely you and yours know these things!’ 

Then Jowar Singh said: ‘What has this to do with us, O Liar? I have borne 
witness and I have been paid, and the landholder has, by the order of the Court, 
paid both the five hundred rupees that he robbed from Ram Dass and yet other 
five hundred because of the great injury he did to your brother.’ 

The well and the jujube-tree above it and the square of Isser Jang became dark 
in my eyes, but I leaned on my stick and said: ‘Nay! This is child’s talk and 
senseless. It was I who suffered at the hands of the landholder, and I am come to 


make ready the case. Where is my brother Ram Dass?’ 


But Jowar Singh shook his head, and a woman cried: ‘What lie is here? 
What quarrel had the landholder with you, bunnia? It is only a 
shameless one and one without faith who profits by his brother’s smarts. 
Have these bunnias no bowels?’ 


I cried again, saying: ‘By the Cow — by the Oath of the Cow, by the Temple 
of the Blue-throated Mahadeo, I and I only was beaten — beaten to the death! 
Let your talk be straight, O people of Isser Jang, and I will pay for the 
witnesses.’ And I tottered where I stood, for the sickness and the pain of the 
beating were heavy upon me. 

Then Ram Narain, who has his carpet spread under the jujube-tree by the well, 
and writes all letters for the men of the town, came up and said: ‘To-day is the 
one and fortieth day since the beating, and since these six days the case has been 
judged in the Court, and the Assistant Commissioner Sahib has given it for your 
brother Ram Dass, allowing the robbery, to which, too, I bore witness, and all 
things else as the witnesses said. There were many witnesses, and twice Ram 
Dass became senseless in the Court because of his wounds, and the Stunt Sahib 
— the baba Stunt Sahib — gave him a chair before all the pleaders. Why do you 
howl, Durga Dass? These things fell as I have said. Was it not so?’ 

And Jowar Singh said: “That is truth. I was there, and there was a red cushion 
in the chair.’ 

And Ram Narain said: ‘Great shame has come upon the landholder because of 
this judgment, and fearing his anger, Ram Dass and all his house have gone back 
to Pali. Ram Dass told us that you also had gone first, the enmity being healed 
between you, to open a shop in Pali. Indeed, it were well for you that you go 
even now, for the landholder has sworn that if he catch any one of your house, he 
will hang him by the heels from the well-beam, and, swinging him to and fro, 
will beat him with staves till the blood runs from his ears. What I have said in 
respect to the case is true, as these men here can testify — even to the five 
hundred rupees.’ 

I said: ‘Was it five hundred?’ And Kirpa Ram, the jat, said: ‘Five hundred; for 
I bore witness also.’ 

And I groaned, for it had been in my heart to have said two hundred only. 

Then a new fear came upon me and my bowels turned to water, and, running 
swiftly to the house of Ram Dass, I sought for my books and my money in the 
great wooden chest under my bedstead. There remained nothing: not even a 
cowrie’s value. All had been taken by the devil who said he was my brother. I 


went to my own house also and opened the boards of the shutters; but there also 
was nothing save the rats among the grain-baskets. In that hour my senses left 
me, and, tearing my clothes, I ran to the well-place, crying out for the Justice of 
the English on my brother Ram Dass, and, in my madness, telling all that the 
books were lost. When men saw that I would have jumped down the well, they 
believed the truth of my talk; more especially because upon my back and bosom 
were still the marks of the staves of the landholder. 

Jowar Singh the carpenter withstood me, and turning me in his hands — for 
he is a very strong man — showed the scars upon my body, and bowed down 
with laughter upon the well-curb. He cried aloud so that all heard him, from the 
well-square to the Caravanserai of the Pilgrims: ‘Oho! The jackals have 
quarrelled, and the gray one has been caught in the trap. In truth, this man has 
been grievously beaten, and his brother has taken the money which the Court 
decreed! Oh, bunnia, this shall be told for years against you! The jackals have 
quarrelled, and, moreover, the books are burned. O people indebted to Durga 
Dass — and I know that ye be many — the books are burned!’ 

Then all Isser Jang took up the cry that the books were burned — Ahi! Ahi! 
that in my folly I had let that escape my mouth — and they laughed throughout 
the city. They gave me the abuse of the Punjabi, which is a terrible abuse and 
very hot; pelting me also with sticks and cow-dung till I fell down and cried for 
mercy. 

Ram Narain, the letter-writer, bade the people cease, for fear that the news 
should get into Montgomery, and the Policemen might come down to enquire. 
He said, using many bad words: ‘This much mercy will I do to you Durga Dass, 
though there was no mercy in your dealings with my sister’s son over the matter 
of the dun heifer. Has any man a pony on which he sets no store, that this fellow 
may escape? If the landholder hears that one of the twain (and God knows 
whether he beat one or both, but this man is certainly beaten) be in the city, there 
will be a murder done, and then will come the Police, making inquisition into 
each man’s house and eating the sweet-seller’s stuff all day long.’ 

Kirpa Ram, the jat, said: ‘I have a pony very sick. But with beating he can be 
made to walk for two miles. If he dies, the hide-sellers will have the body.’ 

Then Chumbo, the hide-seller, said: ‘I will pay three annas for the body, and 
will walk by this man’s side till such time as the pony dies. If it be more than 
two miles, I will pay two annas only.’ 

Kirpa Ram said: ‘Be it so.’ Men brought out the pony, and I asked leave to 
draw a little water from the well, because I was dried up with fear. 

Then Ram Narain said: ‘Here be four annas. God has brought you very low, 
Durga Dass, and I would not send you away empty, even though the matter of 


my sister’s son’s dun heifer be an open sore between us. It is a long way to your 
own country. Go, and if it be so willed, live; but, above all, do not take the 
pony’s bridle, for that is mine.’ 

And I went out of Isser Jang, amid the laughing of the huge-thighed Jats, and 
the hide-seller walked by my side waiting for the pony to fall dead. In one mile it 
died, and being full of fear of the landholder, I ran till I could run no more and 
came to this place. 

But I swear by the Cow, I swear by all things whereon Hindus and 
Musalmans, and even the Sahibs swear, that I, and not my brother, was beaten by 
the landholder. But the case is shut and the doors of the Law Courts are shut, and 
God knows where the baba Stunt Sahib — the mother’s milk is not yet dry upon 
his hairless lip — is gone. Ahi! Ahi! I I have no witnesses, and the scars will 
heal, and I am a poor man. But, on my Father’s Soul, on the oath of a Mahajun 
from Pali, I, and not my brother, I was beaten by the landholder! 

What can I do? The Justice of the English is as a great river. Having gone 
forward, it does not return. Howbeit, do you, Sahib, take a pen and write clearly 
what I have said, that the Dipty Sahib may see, and reprove the Stunt Sahib, who 
is a colt yet unlicked by the mare, so young is he. I, and not my brother, was 
beaten, and he is gone to the west — I do not know where. 

But, above all things, write — so that Sahibs may read, and his disgrace be 
accomplished — that Ram Dass, my brother, son of Purun Dass, Mahajun of 
Pali, is a swine and a night-thief, a taker of life, an eater of flesh, a jackal-spawn 
without beauty, or faith, or cleanliness, or honour! 


AT TWENTY-TWO 


Narrow as the womb, deep as the Pit, and dark as the heart of a man. 
— Sonthal Miner’s Proverb. 


‘A weaver went out to reap but stayed to unravel the corn-stalks. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Is there any sense in a weaver?’ 


Janki Meah glared at Kundoo, but, as Janki Meah was blind, Kundoo was not 
impressed. He had come to argue with Janki Meah, and, if chance favoured, to 
make love to the old man’s pretty young wife. 

This was Kundoo’s grievance, and he spoke in the name of all the five men 
who, with Janki Meah, composed the gang in Number Seven gallery of Twenty- 
Two. Janki Meah had been blind for the thirty years during which he had served 
the Jimahari Collieries with pick and crowbar. All through those thirty years he 
had regularly, every morning before going down, drawn from the overseer his 
allowance of lamp-oil — just as if he had been an eyed miner. What Kundoo’s 
gang resented, as hundreds of gangs had resented before, was Janki Meah’s 
selfishness. He would not add the oil to the common stock of his gang, but 
would save and sell it. 

‘I knew these workings before you were born,’ Janki Meah used to reply: ‘I 
don’t want the light to get my coal out by, and I am not going to help you. The 
oil is mine, and I intend to keep it.’ 

A strange man in many ways was Janki Meah, the white-haired, hot-tempered, 
sightless weaver who had turned pitman. All day long — except on Sundays and 
Mondays when he was usually drunk — he worked in the Twenty-Two shaft of 
the Jimahari Colliery as cleverly as a man with all the senses. At evening he 
went up in the great steam-hauled cage to the pit-bank, and there called for his 
pony — a rusty, coal-dusty beast, nearly as old as Janki Meah. The pony would 
come to his side, and Janki Meah would clamber on to its back and be taken at 
once to the plot of land which he, like the other miners, received from the 
Jimahari Company. The pony knew that place, and when, after six years, the 
Company changed all the allotments to prevent the miners from acquiring 
proprietary rights, Janki Meah represented, with tears in his eyes, that were his 
holding shifted, he would never be able to find his way to the new one. ‘My 
horse only knows that place,’ pleaded Janki Meah, and so he was allowed to 
keep his land. 


On the strength of this concession and his accumulated oil-savings, Janki 
Meah took a second wife — a girl of the Jolaha main stock of the Meahs, and 
singularly beautiful. Janki Meah could not see her beauty; wherefore he took her 
on trust, and forbade her to go down the pit. He had not worked for thirty years 
in the dark without knowing that the pit was no place for pretty women. He 
loaded her with ornaments — not brass or pewter, but real silver ones — and she 
rewarded him by flirting outrageously with Kundoo of Number Seven gallery 
gang. Kundoo was really the gang-head, but Janki Meah insisted upon all the 
work being entered in his own name, and chose the men that he worked with. 
Custom — stronger even than the Jimahari Company — dictated that Janki, by 
right of his years, should manage these things, and should, also, work despite his 
blindness. In Indian mines where they cut into the solid coal with the pick and 
clear it out from floor to ceiling, he could come to no great harm. At Home, 
where they undercut the coal and bring it down in crashing avalanches from the 
roof, he would never have been allowed to set foot in a pit. He was not a popular 
man, because of his oil-savings; but all the gangs admitted that Janki knew all 
the khads, or workings, that had ever been sunk or worked since the Jimahari 
Company first started operations on the Tarachunda fields. 

Pretty little Unda only knew that her old husband was a fool who could be 
managed. She took no interest in the collieries except in so far as they swallowed 
up Kundoo five days out of the seven, and covered him with coal-dust. Kundoo 
was a great workman, and did his best not to get drunk, because, when he had 
saved forty rupees, Unda was to steal everything that she could find in Janki’s 
house and run with Kundoo to a land where there were no mines, and every one 
kept three fat bullocks and a milch-buffalo. While this scheme ripened it was his 
custom to drop in upon Janki and worry him about the oil-savings. Unda sat in a 
corner and nodded approval. On the night when Kundoo had quoted that 
objectionable proverb about weavers, Janki grew angry. 

‘Listen, you pig,’ said he, ‘blind I am, and old I am, but, before ever you were 
born, I was gray among the coal. Even in the days when the Twenty-Two khad 
was unsunk and there were not two thousand men here, I was known to have all 
knowledge of the pits. What khad is there that I do not know, from the bottom of 
the shaft to the end of the last drive? Is it the Baromba khad, the oldest, or the 
Twenty-Iwo where Tibu’s gallery runs up to Number Five?’ 

‘Hear the old fool talk!’ said Kundoo, nodding to Unda. ‘No gallery of 
Twenty-Two will cut into Five before the end of the Rains. We have a month’s 
solid coal before us. The Babuji says so.’ 

‘Babuji! Pigji! Dogji! What do these fat slugs from Calcutta know? He draws 
and draws and draws, and talks and talks and talks, and his maps are all wrong. I, 


Janki, know that this is so. When a man has been shut up in the dark for thirty 
years, God gives him knowledge. The old gallery that Tibu’s gang made is not 
six feet from Number Five.’ 

‘Without doubt God gives the blind knowledge,’ said Kundoo, with a look at 
Unda. ‘Let it be as you say. I, for my part, do not know where lies the gallery of 
Tibu’s gang, but J am not a withered monkey who needs oil to grease his joints 
with.’ 

Kundoo swung out of the hut laughing, and Unda giggled. Janki turned his 
sightless eyes towards his wife and swore. ‘I have land, and I have sold a great 
deal of lamp-oil,’ mused Janki; ‘but I was a fool to marry this child.’ 

A week later the Rains set in with a vengeance, and the gangs paddled about 
in coal-slush at the pit-banks. Then the big mine-pumps were made ready, and 
the Manager of the Colliery ploughed through the wet towards the Tarachunda 
River swelling between its soppy banks. ‘Lord send that this beastly beck 
doesn’t misbehave,’ said the Manager piously, and he went to take counsel with 
his Assistant about the pumps. 

But the Tarachunda misbehaved very much indeed. After a fall of three inches 
of rain in an hour it was obliged to do something. It topped its bank and joined 
the flood-water that was hemmed between two low hills just where the 
embankment of the Colliery main line crossed. When a large part of a rain-fed 
river, and a few acres of flood-water, make a dead set for a nine-foot culvert, the 
culvert may spout its finest, but the water cannot all get out. The Manager 
pranced upon one leg with excitement, and his language was improper. 

He had reason to swear, because he knew that one inch of water on land meant 
a pressure of one hundred tons to the acre; and here were about five feet of water 
forming, behind the railway embankment, over the shallower workings of 
Twenty-Iwo. You must understand that, in a coal-mine, the coal nearest the 
surface is worked first from the central shaft. That is to say, the miners may clear 
out the stuff to within ten, twenty, or thirty feet of the surface, and, when all is 
worked out, leave only a skin of earth upheld by some few pillars of coal. In a 
deep mine where they know that they have any amount of material at hand, men 
prefer to get all their mineral out at one shaft, rather than make a number of little 
holes to tap the comparatively unimportant surface-coal. 

And the Manager watched the flood. 

The culvert spouted a nine-foot gush; but the water still formed, and word was 
sent to clear the men out of Twenty-Two. The cages came up crammed and 
crammed again with the men nearest the pit-eye, as they call the place where you 
can see daylight from the bottom of the main shaft. All away and away up the 
long black galleries the flare-lamps were winking and dancing like so many 


fireflies, and the men and the women waited for the clanking, rattling, 
thundering cages to come down and fly up again. But the out-workings were 
very far off, and word could not be passed quickly, though the heads of the gangs 
and the Assistant shouted and swore and tramped and stumbled. The Manager 
kept one eye on the great troubled pool behind the embankment, and prayed that 
the culvert would give way and let the water through in time. With the other eye 
he watched the cages come up and saw the headmen counting the roll of the 
gangs. With all his heart and soul he swore at the winder who controlled the iron 
drum that wound up the wire rope on which hung the cages. 

In a little time there was a down-draw in the water behind the embankment — 
a sucking whirlpool, all yellow and yeasty. The water had smashed through the 
skin of the earth and was pouring into the old shallow workings of Twenty-Two. 

Deep down below, a rush of black water caught the last gang waiting for the 
cage, and as they clambered in, the whirl was about their waists. The cage 
reached the pit-bank, and the Manager called the roll. The gangs were all safe 
except Gang Janki, Gang Mogul, and Gang Rahim, eighteen men, with perhaps 
ten basket-women who loaded the coal into the little iron carriages that ran on 
the tramways of the main galleries. These gangs were in the out-workings, three- 
quarters of a mile away, on the extreme fringe of the mine. Once more the cage 
went down, but with only two Englishmen in it, and dropped into a swirling, 
roaring current that had almost touched the roof of some of the lower side- 
galleries. One of the wooden balks with which they had propped the old 
workings shot past on the current, just missing the cage. 


‘If we don’t want our ribs knocked out, we’d better go,’ said the 
Manager. ‘We can’t even save the Company’s props.’ 


The cage drew out of the water with a splash, and a few minutes later, it was 
officially reported that there were at least ten feet of water in the pit’s eye. Now 
ten feet of water there meant that all other places in the mine were flooded 
except such galleries as were more than ten feet above the level of the bottom of 
the shaft. The deep workings would be full, the main galleries would be full, but 
in the high workings reached by inclines from the main roads, there would be a 
certain amount of air cut off, so to speak, by the water and squeezed up by it. 
The little science-primers explain how water behaves when you pour it down 
test-tubes. The flooding of Twenty-Two was an illustration on a large scale. 

‘By the Holy Grove, what has happened to the air!’ It was a Sonthal gangman 
of Gang Mogul in Number Nine gallery, and he was driving a six-foot way 
through the coal. Then there was a rush from the other galleries, and Gang Janki 


and Gang Rahim stumbled up with their basket-women. 

“Water has come in the mine,’ they said, ‘and there is no way of getting out.’ 

‘I went down,’ said Janki — ’down the slope of my gallery, and I felt the 
water.’ 

‘There has been no water in the cutting in our time,’ clamoured the women. 
‘Why cannot we go away?’ 

‘Be silent!’ said Janki. ‘Long ago, when my father was here, water came to 
Ten — no, Eleven — cutting, and there was great trouble. Let us get away to 
where the air is better.’ 

The three gangs and the basket-women left Number Nine gallery and went 
further up Number Sixteen. At one turn of the road they could see the pitchy 
black water lapping on the coal. It had touched the roof of a gallery that they 
knew well — a gallery where they used to smoke their hugas and manage their 
flirtations. Seeing this, they called aloud upon their Gods, and the Meahs, who 
are thrice bastered Muhammadans, strove to recollect the name of the Prophet. 
They came to a great open square whence nearly all the coal had been extracted. 
It was the end of the out-workings, and the end of the mine. 

Far away down the gallery a small pumping-engine, used for keeping dry a 
deep working and fed with steam from above, was throbbing faithfully. They 
heard it cease. 

‘They have cut off the steam,’ said Kundoo hopefully. ‘They have given the 
order to use all the steam for the pit-bank pumps. They will clear out the water.’ 


‘Tf the water has reached the smoking-gallery,’ said Janki, ‘all the 
Company’s pumps can do nothing for three days.’ 


‘It is very hot,’ moaned Jasoda, the Meah basket-woman. “There is a very bad 
air here because of the lamps.’ 

‘Put them out,’ said Janki; “why do you want lamps?’ The lamps were put out 
and the company sat still in the utter dark. Somebody rose quietly and began 
walking over the coals. It was Janki, who was touching the walls with his hands. 
“Where is the ledge?’ he murmured to himself. 

‘Sit, sit!’ said Kundoo. ‘If we die, we die. The air is very bad.’ 

But Janki still stumbled and crept and tapped with his pick upon the walls. 
The women rose to their feet. 

‘Stay all where you are. Without the lamps you cannot see, and I — I am 
always seeing,’ said Janki. Then he paused, and called out: ‘Oh, you who have 
been in the cutting more than ten years, what is the name of this open place? I 
am an old man and I have forgotten.’ 


‘Bullia’s Room,’ answered the Sonthal who had complained of the vileness of 
the air. 

‘Again,’ said Janki. 

‘Bullia’s Room.’ 

‘Then I have found it,’ said Janki. ‘The name only had slipped my memory. 
Tibu’s gang’s gallery is here.’ 

‘A lie,’ said Kundoo. ‘There have been no galleries in this place since my 
day.’ 

‘Three paces was the depth of the ledge,’ muttered Janki without heeding — 
’and — oh, my poor bones! — I have found it! It is here, up this ledge. Come all 
you, one by one, to the place of my voice, and I will count you.’ 

There was a rush in the dark, and Janki felt the first man’s face hit his knees as 
the Sonthal scrambled up the ledge. 

‘Who?’ cried Janki. 

‘I, Sunua Manji.’ 

‘Sit you down,’ said Janki. ‘Who next?’ 

One by one the women and the men crawled up the ledge which ran along one 
side of ‘Bullia’s Room.’ Degraded Muhammadan, pig-eating Musahr and wild 
Sonthal, Janki ran his hand over them all. 

‘Now follow after,’ said he, ‘catching hold of my heel, and the women 
catching the men’s clothes.’ He did not ask whether the men had brought their 
picks with them. A miner, black or white, does not drop his pick. One by one, 
Janki leading, they crept into the old gallery — a six-foot way with a scant four 
feet from hill to roof. 

‘The air is better here,’ said Jasoda. They could hear her heart beating in thick, 
sick bumps. 

‘Slowly, slowly,’ said Janki. ‘I am an old man, and I forget many things. This 
is Tibu’s gallery, but where are the four bricks where they used to put their huga 
fire on when the Sahibs never saw? Slowly, slowly, O you people behind.’ 

They heard his hands disturbing the small coal on the floor of the gallery and 
then a dull sound. “This is one unbaked brick, and this is another and another. 
Kundoo is a young man — let him come forward. Put a knee upon this brick and 
strike here. When Tibu’s gang were at dinner on the last day before the good coal 
ended, they heard the men of Five on the other side, and Five worked their 
gallery two Sundays later — or it may have been one. Strike there, Kundoo, but 
give me room to go back.’ 

Kundoo, doubting, drove the pick, but the first soft crush of the coal was a call 
to him. He was fighting for his life and for Unda — pretty little Unda with rings 
on all her toes — for Unda and the forty rupees. The women sang the Song of 


the Pick — the terrible, slow, swinging melody with the muttered chorus that 
repeats the sliding of the loosened coal, and, to each cadence, Kundoo smote in 
the black dark. When he could do no more, Sunua Manji took the pick, and 
struck for his life and his wife, and his village beyond the blue hills over the 
Tarachunda River. An hour the men worked, and then the women cleared away 
the coal. 

‘It is farther than I thought,’ said Janki. “The air is very bad; but strike, 
Kundoo, strike hard.’ 

For the fifth time Kundoo took up the pick as the Sonthal crawled back. The 
song had scarcely recommenced when it was broken by a yell from Kundoo that 
echoed down the gallery: ‘Par hua! Par hua! We are through, we are through!’ 
The imprisoned air in the mine shot through the opening, and the women at the 
far end of the gallery heard the water rush through the pillars of ‘Bullia’s Room’ 
and roar against the ledge. Having fulfilled the law under which it worked, it 
rose no farther. The women screamed and pressed forward. ‘The water has come 
— we Shall be killed! Let us go.’ 

Kundoo crawled through the gap and found himself in a propped gallery by 
the simple process of hitting his head against a beam. 

‘Do I know the pits or do I not?’ chuckled Janki. ‘This is the Number Five; go 
you out slowly, giving me your names. Ho! Rahim, count your gang! Now let us 
go forward, each catching hold of the other as before.’ 

They formed a line in the darkness and Janki led them — for a pit-man in a 
strange pit is only one degree less liable to err than an ordinary mortal 
underground for the first time. At last they saw a flare-lamp, and Gangs Janki, 
Mogul, and Rahim of Twenty-Two stumbled dazed into the glare of the draught- 
furnace at the bottom of Five: Janki feeling his way and the rest behind. 

“Water has come into Twenty-Two. God knows where are the others. I have 
brought these men from Tibu’s gallery in our cutting; making connection 
through the north side of the gallery. Take us to the cage,’ said Janki Meah. 

At the pit-bank of Twenty-Two, some thousand people clamoured and wept 
and shouted. One hundred men — one thousand men — had been drowned in 
the cutting. They would all go to their homes to-morrow. Where were their men? 
Little Unda, her cloth drenched with the rain, stood at the pit-mouth calling 
down the shaft for Kundoo. They had swung the cages clear of the mouth, and 
her only answer was the murmur of the flood in the pit’s eye two hundred and 
sixty feet below. 

‘Look after that woman! She’ll chuck herself down the shaft in a minute,’ 
shouted the Manager. 

But he need not have troubled; Unda was afraid of Death. She wanted 


Kundoo. The Assistant was watching the flood and seeing how far he could 
wade into it. There was a lull in the water, and the whirlpool had slackened. The 
mine was full, and the people at the pit-bank howled. 

‘My faith, we shall be lucky if we have five hundred hands on the place to- 
morrow!’ said the Manager. 


‘There’s some chance yet of running a temporary dam across that water. 
Shove in anything — tubs and bullock-carts if you haven’t enough bricks. 
Make them work now if they never worked before. Hi! you gangers, make 
them work.’ 


Little by little the crowd was broken into detachments, and pushed towards 
the water with promises of overtime. The dam-making began, and when it was 
fairly under way, the Manager thought that the hour had come for the pumps. 
There was no fresh inrush into the mine. The tall, red, iron-clamped pump-beam 
rose and fell, and the pumps snored and guttered and shrieked as the first water 
poured out of the pipe. 

“We must run her all to-night,’ said the Manager wearily, ‘but there’s no hope 
for the poor devils down below. Look here, Gur Sahai, if you are proud of your 
engines, show me what they can do now.’ 

Gur Sahai grinned and nodded, with his right hand upon the lever and an oil- 
can in his left. He could do no more than he was doing, but he could keep that up 
till the dawn. Were the Company’s pumps to be beaten by the vagaries of that 
troublesome Tarachunda River? Never, never! And the pumps sobbed and 
panted: ‘Never, never!’ The Manager sat in the shelter of the pit-bank roofing, 
trying to dry himself by the pump-boiler fire, and, in the dreary dusk, he saw the 
crowds on the dam scatter and fly. 

‘That’s the end,’ he groaned.’ “Twill take us six weeks to persuade ‘em that we 
haven’t tried to drown their mates on purpose. Oh, for a decent, rational 
Geordie!’ 

But the flight had no panic in it. Men had run over from Five with astounding 
news, and the foremen could not hold their gangs together. Presently, surrounded 
by a clamorous crew, Gangs Rahim, Mogul, and Janki, and ten basket-women, 
walked up to report themselves, and pretty little Unda stole away to Janki’s hut 
to prepare his evening meal. 

‘Alone I found the way,’ explained Janki Meah, ‘and now will the Company 
give me pension?’ 

The simple pit-folk shouted and leaped and went back to the dam, reassured in 
their old belief that, whatever happened, so great was the power of the Company 


whose salt they ate, none of them could be killed. But Gur Sahai only bared his 
white teeth and kept his hand upon the lever and proved his pumps to the 
uttermost. 

‘I say,’ said the Assistant to the Manager, a week later, ‘do you recollect 
Germinal?’ 

“Yes. ‘Queer thing. I thought of it in the cage when that balk went by. Why?’ 

‘Oh, this business seems to be Germinal upside down. Janki was in my 
veranda all this morning, telling me that Kundoo had eloped with his wife — 
Unda or Anda, I think her name was.’ 

‘Hillo! And those were the cattle that you risked your life to clear out of 
Twenty-Two!’ 

‘No — I was thinking of the Company’s props, not the Company’s men.’ 

‘Sounds better to say so now; but I don’t believe you, old fellow.’ 


IN FLOOD TIME 


Tweed said tae Till: 

"What gars ye rin sae still?’ 
Till said tae Tweed: 
*Though ye rin wi’ speed 
An’ I rin slaw — 

Yet where ye droon ae man 
I droon twa.’ 


There is no getting over the river to-night, Sahib. They say that a bullock-cart 
has been washed down already, and the ekka that went over a half hour before 
you came has not yet reached the far side. Is the Sahib in haste? I will drive the 
ford-elephant in to show him. Ohe, mahout there in the shed! Bring out Ram 
Pershad, and if he will face the current, good. An elephant never lies, Sahib, and 
Ram Pershad is separated from his friend Kala Nag. He, too, wishes to cross to 
the far side. Well done! Well done! my King! Go half way across, mahoutji, and 
see what the river says. Well done, Ram Pershad! Pearl among elephants, go into 
the river! Hit him on the head, fool! Was the goad made only to scratch thy own 
fat back with, bastard? Strike! Strike! What are the boulders to thee, Ram 
Pershad, my Rustum, my mountain of strength? Go in! Go in! 

No, Sahib! It is useless. You can hear him trumpet. He is telling Kala Nag that 
he cannot come over. See! He has swung round and is shaking his head. He is no 
fool. He knows what the Barhwi means when it is angry. Aha! Indeed, thou art 
no fool, my child! Salaam, Ram Pershad, Bahadur! Take him under the trees, 
mahout, and see that he gets his spices. Well done, thou chiefest among tuskers. 
Salaam to the Sirkar and go to sleep. 

What is to be done? The Sahib must wait till the river goes down. It will 
shrink to-morrow morning, if God pleases, or the day after at the latest. Now 
why does the Sahib get so angry? I am his servant. Before God, I did not create 
this stream! What can I do? My hut and all that is therein is at the service of the 
Sahib, and it is beginning to rain. Come away, my Lord. How will the river go 
down for your throwing abuse at it? In the old days the English people were not 
thus. The fire-carriage has made them soft. In the old days, when they drave 
behind horses by day or by night, they said naught if a river barred the way, or a 
carriage sat down in the mud. It was the will of God — not like a fire-carriage 
which goes and goes and goes, and would go though all the devils in the land 
hung on to its tail. The fire-carriage hath spoiled the English people. After all, 


what is a day lost, or, for that matter, what are two days? Is the Sahib going to 
his own wedding, that he is so mad with haste? Ho! Ho! Ho! I am an old man 
and see few Sahibs. Forgive me if I have forgotten the respect that is due to 
them. The Sahib is not angry? 

His own wedding! Ho! Ho! Ho! The mind of an old man is like the numah- 
tree. Fruit, bud, blossom, and the dead leaves of all the years of the past flourish 
together. Old and new and that which is gone out of remembrance, all three are 
there! Sit on the bedstead, Sahib, and drink milk. Or — would the Sahib in truth 
care to drink my tobacco? It is good. It is the tobacco of Nuklao. My son, who is 
in service there, sent it to me. Drink, then, Sahib, if you know how to handle the 
tube. The Sahib takes it like a Musalman. Wah! Wah! Where did he learn that? 
His own wedding! Ho! Ho! Ho! The Sahib says that there is no wedding in the 
matter at all? Now is it likely that the Sahib would speak true talk to me who am 
only a black man? Small wonder, then, that he is in haste. Thirty years have I 
beaten the gong at this ford, but never have I seen a Sahib in such haste. Thirty 
years, Sahib! That is a very long time. Thirty years ago this ford was on the track 
of the bunjaras, and I have seen two thousand pack-bullocks cross in one night. 
Now the rail has come, and the fire-carriage says buz-buz-buz, and a hundred 
lakhs of maunds slide across that big bridge. It is very wonderful; but the ford is 
lonely now that there are no bunjaras to camp under the trees. 

Nay, do not trouble to look at the sky without. It will rain till the dawn. Listen! 
The boulders are talking tonight in the bed of the river. Hear them! They would 
be husking your bones, Sahib, had you tried to cross. See, I will shut the door 
and no rain can enter. Wahi! Ahi! Ugh! Thirty years on the banks of the ford! An 
old man am I and — where is the oil for the lamp? 

Your pardon, but, because of my years, I sleep no sounder than a dog; and you 
moved to the door. Look, then, Sahib. Look and listen. A full half kos from bank 
to bank is the stream now — you can see it under the stars — and there are ten 
feet of water therein. It will not shrink because of the anger in your eyes, and it 
will not be quiet on account of your curses. Which is louder, Sahib — your voice 
or the voice of the river? Call to it — perhaps it will be ashamed. Lie down and 
sleep afresh, Sahib. I know the anger of the Barhwi when there has fallen rain in 
the foot-hills. I swam the flood, once, on a night ten-fold worse than this, and by 
the Favour of God I was released from Death when I had come to the very gates 
thereof. 

May I tell the tale? Very good talk. I will fill the pipe anew. 

Thirty years ago it was, when I was a young man and had but newly come to 
the ford. I was strong then, and the bunjaras had no doubt when I said ‘this ford 
is clear.’ I have toiled all night up to my shoulder-blades in running water amid a 


hundred bullocks mad with fear, and have brought them across losing not a hoof. 
When all was done I fetched the shivering men, and they gave me for reward the 
pick of their cattle — the bell-bullock of the drove. So great was the honour in 
which I was held! But, to-day when the rain falls and the river rises, I creep into 
my hut and whimper like a dog. My strength is gone from me. I am an old man 
and the fire-carriage has made the ford desolate. They were wont to call me the 
Strong One of the Barhwi. 

Behold my face, Sahib — it is the face of a monkey. And my arm — it is the 
arm of an old woman. I swear to you, Sahib, that a woman has loved this face 
and has rested in the hollow of this arm. Twenty years ago, Sahib. Believe me, 
this was true talk — twenty years ago. 

Come to the door and look across. Can you see a thin fire very far away down 
the stream? That is the temple-fire, in the shrine of Hanuman, of the village of 
Pateera. North, under the big star, is the village itself, but it is hidden by a bend 
of the river. Is that far to swim, Sahib? Would you take off your clothes and 
adventure? Yet I swam to Pateera — not once but many times; and there are 
muggers in the river too. 

Love knows no caste; else why should I, a Musalman and the son of a 
Musalman, have sought a Hindu woman — a widow of the Hindus — the sister 
of the headman of Pateera? But it was even so. They of the headman’s household 
came on a pilgrimage to Muttra when She was but newly a bride. Silver tires 
were upon the wheels of the bullock-cart, and silken curtains hid the woman. 
Sahib, I made no haste in their conveyance, for the wind parted the curtains and I 
saw Her. When they returned from pilgrimage the boy that was Her husband had 
died, and I saw Her again in the bullock-cart. By God, these Hindus are fools! 
What was it to me whether She was Hindu or Jain — scavenger, leper, or whole? 
I would have married Her and made Her a home by the ford. The Seventh of the 
Nine Bars says that a man may not marry one of the idolaters? Is that truth? Both 
Shiahs and Sunnis say that a Musalman may not marry one of the idolaters? Is 
the Sahib a priest, then, that he knows so much? I will tell him something that he 
does not know. There is neither Shiah nor Sunni, forbidden nor idolater, in Love; 
and the Nine Bars are but nine little fagots that the flame of Love utterly burns 
away. In truth, I would have taken Her; but what could I do? The headman 
would have sent his men to break my head with staves. I am not — I was not — 
afraid of any five men; but against half a village who can prevail? 

Therefore it was my custom, these things having been arranged between us 
twain, to go by night to the village of Pateera, and there we met among the 
crops; no man knowing aught of the matter. Behold, now! I was wont to cross 
here, skirting the jungle to the river bend where the railway bridge is, and thence 


across the elbow of land to Pateera. The light of the shrine was my guide when 
the nights were dark. That jungle near the river is very full of snakes — little 
karaits that sleep on the sand — and moreover, Her brothers would have slain 
me had they found me in the crops. But none knew — none knew save She and 
I; and the blown sand of the river-bed covered the track of my feet. In the hot 
months it was an easy thing to pass from the ford to Pateera, and in the first 
Rains, when the river rose slowly, it was an easy thing also. I set the strength of 
my body against the strength of the stream, and nightly I ate in my hut here and 
drank at Pateera yonder. She had said that one Hirnam Singh, a thief, had sought 
Her, and he was of a village up the river but on the same bank. All Sikhs are 
dogs, and they have refused in their folly that good gift of God — tobacco. I was 
ready to destroy Hirnam Singh that ever he had come nigh Her; and the more 
because he had sworn to Her that She had a lover, and that he would lie in wait 
and give the name to the headman unless She went away with him. What curs 
are these Sikhs! 

After that news, I swam always with a little sharp knife in my belt, and evil 
would it have been for a man had he stayed me. I knew not the face of Hirnam 
Singh, but I would have killed any who came between me and Her. 

Upon a night in the beginning of the Rains, I was minded to go across to 
Pateera, albeit the river was angry. Now the nature of the Barhwii is this, Sahib. 
In twenty breaths it comes down from the Hills, a wall three feet high, and I have 
seen it, between the lighting of a fire and the cooking of a chupatty, grow from a 
runnel to a sister of the Jumna. 

When I left this bank there was a shoal a half mile down, and I made shift to 
fetch it and draw breath there ere going forward; for I felt the hands of the river 
heavy upon my heels. Yet what will a young man not do for Love’s sake? There 
was but little light from the stars, and midway to the shoal a branch of the 
stinking deodar tree brushed my mouth as I swam. That was a sign of heavy rain 
In the foot-hills and beyond, for the deodar is a strong tree, not easily shaken 
from the hillsides. I made haste, the river aiding me, but ere I touched the shoal, 
the pulse of the stream beat, as it were, within me and around, and, behold, the 
shoal was gone and I rode high on the crest of a wave that ran from bank to 
bank. Has the Sahib ever been cast into much water that fights and will not let a 
man use his limbs? To me, my head upon the water, it seemed as though there 
were naught but water to the world’s end, and the river drave me with its 
driftwood. A man is a very little thing in the belly of a flood. And this flood, 
though I knew it not, was the Great Flood about which men talk still. My liver 
was dissolved and I lay like a log upon my back in the fear of Death. There were 
living things in the water, crying and howling grievously — beasts of the forest 


and cattle, and once the voice of a man asking for help. But the rain came and 
lashed the water white, and I heard no more save the roar of the boulders below 
and the roar of the rain above. Thus I was whirled down-stream, wrestling for 
the breath in me. It is very hard to die when one is young. Can the Sahib, 
standing here, see the railway bridge? Look, there are the lights of the mail-train 
going to Peshawur! The bridge is now twenty feet above the river, but upon that 
night the water was roaring against the lattice-work and against the lattice came I 
feet first. But much driftwood was piled there and upon the piers, and I took no 
great hurt. Only the river pressed me as a strong man presses a weaker. Scarcely 
could I take hold of the lattice-work and crawl to the upper boom. Sahib, the 
water was foaming across the rails a foot deep! Judge therefore what manner of 
flood it must have been. I could not hear. I could not see. I could but lie on the 
boom and pant for breath. 

After a while the rain ceased and there came out in the sky certain new 
washed stars, and by their light I saw that there was no end to the black water as 
far as the eye could travel, and the water had risen upon the rails. There were 
dead beasts in the driftwood on the piers, and others caught by the neck in the 
lattice-work, and others not yet drowned who strove to find a foothold on the 
lattice-work — buffaloes and kine, and wild pig, and deer one or two, and snakes 
and jackals past all counting. Their bodies were black upon the left side of the 
bridge, but the smaller of them were forced through the lattice-work and whirled 
down-stream. 

Thereafter the stars died and the rain came down afresh and the river rose yet 
more, and I felt the bridge begin to stir under me as a man stirs in his sleep ere 
he wakes. But I was not afraid, Sahib. I swear to you that I was not afraid, 
though I had no power in my limbs. I knew that I should not die till I had seen 
Her once more. But I was very cold, and I felt that the bridge must go. 

There was a trembling in the water, such a trembling as goes before the 
coming of a great wave, and the bridge lifted its flank to the rush of that coming 
so that the right lattice dipped under water and the left rose clear. On my beard, 
Sahib, I am speaking God’s truth! As a Mirzapore stone-boat careens to the 
wind, so the Barhwi Bridge turned. Thus and in no other manner. 

I slid from the boom into deep water, and behind me came the wave of the 
wrath of the river. I heard its voice and the scream of the middle part of the 
bridge as it moved from the piers and sank, and I knew no more till I rose in the 
middle of the great flood. I put forth my hand to swim, and lo! it fell upon the 
knotted hair of the head of a man. He was dead, for no one but I, the Strong One 
of Barhwi, could have lived in that race. He had been dead full two days, for he 
rode high, wallowing, and was an aid to me. I laughed then, knowing for a surety 


that I should yet see Her and take no harm; and I twisted my fingers in the hair 
of the man, for I was far spent, and together we went down the stream — he the 
dead and I the living. Lacking that help I should have sunk: the cold was in my 
marrow, and my flesh was ribbed and sodden on my bones. But he had no fear 
who had known the uttermost of the power of the river; and I let him go where 
he chose. At last we came into the power of a side-current that set to the right 
bank, and I strove with my feet to draw with it. But the dead man swung heavily 
in the whirl, and I feared that some branch had struck him and that he would 
sink. The tops of the tamarisk brushed my knees, so I knew we were come into 
flood-water above the crops, and, after I let down my legs and felt bottom — the 
ridge of a field — and, after, the dead man stayed upon a knoll under a fig-tree, 
and I drew my body from the water rejoicing. 

Does the Sahib know whither the backwash of the flood had borne me? To the 
knoll which is the eastern boundary-mark of the village of Pateera! No other 
place. I drew the dead man up on the grass for the service that he had done me, 
and also because I knew not whether I should need him again. Then I went, 
crying thrice like a jackal, to the appointed place which was near the byre of the 
headman’s house. But my Love was already there, weeping. She feared that the 
flood had swept my hut at the Barhwi Ford. When I came softly through the 
ankle-deep water, She thought it was a ghost and would have fled, but I put my 
arms round Her, and — I was no ghost in those days, though I am an old man 
now. 

Ho! Ho! Dried corn, in truth. Maize without juice. Ho! Ho! [Footnote: I grieve 
to say that the Warden of Barhwi Ford is responsible here for two very bad puns 
in the vernacular. — R. K.] 

I told Her the story of the breaking of the Barhwi Bridge, and She said that I 
was greater than mortal man, for none may cross the Barhwi in full flood, and I 
had seen what never man had seen before. Hand in hand we went to the knoll 
where the dead lay, and I showed Her by what help I had made the ford. She 
looked also upon the body under the stars, for the latter end of the night was 
clear, and hid Her face in Her hands, crying: ‘It is the body of Hirnam Singh!’ I 
said: ‘The swine is of more use dead than living, my Beloved,’ and She said: 
‘Surely, for he has saved the dearest life in the world to my love. None the less, 
he cannot stay here, for that would bring shame upon me.’ The body was not a 
gunshot from Her door. 

Then said I, rolling the body with my hands: ‘God hath judged between us, 
Hirnam Singh, that thy blood might not be upon my head. Now, whether I have 
done thee a wrong in keeping thee from the burning-ghat, do thou and the crows 
settle together.’ So I cast him adrift into the flood-water, and he was drawn out to 


the open, ever wagging his thick black beard like a priest under the pulpit-board. 
And I saw no more of Himam Singh. 

Before the breaking of the day we two parted, and I moved towards such of 
the jungle as was not flooded. With the full light I saw what I had done in the 
darkness, and the bones of my body were loosened in my flesh, for there ran two 
kos of raging water between the village of Pateera and the trees of the far bank, 
and, in the middle, the piers of the Barhwi Bridge showed like broken teeth in 
the jaw of an old man. Nor was there any life upon the waters — neither birds 
nor boats, but only an army of drowned things — bullocks and horses and men 
— and the river was redder than blood from the clay of the foot-hills. Never had 
I seen such a flood — never since that year have I seen the like — and, O Sahib, 
no man living had done what I had done. There was no return for me that day. 
Not for all the lands of the headman would I venture a second time without the 
shield of darkness that cloaks danger. I went a kos up the river to the house of a 
blacksmith, saying that the flood had swept me from my hut, and they gave me 
food. Seven days I stayed with the blacksmith, till a boat came and I returned to 
my house. There was no trace of wall, or roof, or floor — naught but a patch of 
slimy mud. Judge, therefore, Sahib, how far the river must have risen. 

It was written that I should not die either in my house, or in the heart of the 
Barhwi, or under the wreck of the Barhwi Bridge, for God sent down Hirnam 
Singh two days dead, though I know not how the man died, to be my buoy and 
support. Hirnam Singh has been in Hell these twenty years, and the thought of 
that night must be the flower of his torment. 

Listen, Sahib! The river has changed its voice. It is going to sleep before the 
dawn, to which there is yet one hour. With the light it will come down afresh. 
How do I know? Have I been here thirty years without knowing the voice of the 
river as a father knows the voice of his son? Every moment it is talking less 
angrily. I swear that there will be no danger for one hour or, perhaps, two. I 
cannot answer for the morning. Be quick, Sahib! I will call Ram Pershad, and he 
will not turn back this time. Is the paulin tightly corded upon all the baggage? 
Ohe, mahout with a mud head, the elephant for the Sahib, and tell them on the 
far side that there will be no crossing after daylight. 

Money? Nay, Sahib. I am not of that kind. No, not even to give sweetmeats to 
the baby-folk. My house, look you, is empty, and I am an old man. 

Dutt, Ram Pershad! Dutt! Dutt! Dutt! Good luck go with you, Sahib. 


THE SENDING OF DANA DA 


When the Devil rides on your chest remember the chamar. — Native Proverb. 

Once upon a time, some people in India made a new Heaven and a new Earth 
out of broken tea-cups, a missing brooch or two, and a hair-brush. These were 
hidden under bushes, or stuffed into holes in the hillside, and an entire Civil 
Service of subordinate Gods used to find or mend them again; and every one 
said: ‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.’ Several other things happened also, but the Religion never seemed 
to get much beyond its first manifestations; though it added an air-line postal 
service, and orchestral effects in order to keep abreast of the tunes, and choke off 
competition. 

This Religion was too elastic for ordinary use. It stretched itself and embraced 
pieces of everything that the medicine-men of all ages have manufactured. It 
approved of and stole from Freemasonry; looted the Latter-day Rosicrucians of 
half their pet words; took any fragments of Egyptian philosophy that it found in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica; annexed as many of the Vedas as had been 
translated into French or English, and talked of all the rest; built in the German 
versions of what is left of the Zend Avesta; encouraged White, Gray and Black 
Magic, including spiritualism, palmistry, fortune-telling by cards, hot chestnuts, 
double-kernelled nuts and tallow droppings; would have adopted Voodoo and 
Oboe had it known anything about them, and showed itself, in every way, one of 
the most accommodating arrangements that had ever been invented since the 
birth of the Sea. 

When it was in thorough working order, with all the machinery, down to the 
subscriptions, complete, Dana Da came from nowhere, with nothing in his 
hands, and wrote a chapter in its history which has hitherto been unpublished. 
He said that his first name was Dana, and his second was Da. Now, setting aside 
Dana of the New York Sun, Dana is a Bhil name, and Da fits no native of India 
unless you except the Bengali De as the original spelling. Da is Lap or Finnish; 
and Dana Da was neither Finn, Chin, Bhil, Bengali, Lap, Nair, Gond, Romaney, 
Magh, Bokhariot, Kurd, Armenian, Levantine, Jew, Persian, Punjabi, Madrasi, 
Parsee, nor anything else known to ethnologists. He was simply Dana Da, and 
declined to give further information. For the sake of brevity and as roughly 
indicating his origin, he was called ‘The Native.’ He might have been the 
original Old Man of the Mountains, who is said to be the only authorised head of 
the Tea-cup Creed. Some people said that he was; but Dana Da used to smile and 
deny any connection with the cult; explaining that he was an ‘Independent 


Experimenter.’ 

As I have said, he came from nowhere, with his hands behind his back, and 
studied the Creed for three weeks; sitting at the feet of those best competent to 
explain its mysteries. Then he laughed aloud and went away, but the laugh might 
have been either of devotion or derision. 

When he returned he was without money, but his pride was unabated. He 
declared that he knew more about the Things in Heaven and Earth than those 
who taught him, and for this contumacy was abandoned altogether. 

His next appearance in public life was at a big cantonment in Upper India, and 
he was then telling fortunes with the help of three leaden dice, a very dirty old 
cloth, and a little tin box of opium pills. He told better fortunes when he was 
allowed half a bottle of whiskey; but the things which he invented on the opium 
were quite worth the money. He was in reduced circumstances. Among other 
people’s he told the fortune of an Englishman who had once been interested in 
the Simla Creed, but who, later on, had married and forgotten all his old 
knowledge in the study of babies and things. The Englishman allowed Dana Da 
to tell a fortune for charity’s sake, and gave him five rupees, a dinner, and some 
old clothes. When he had eaten, Dana Da professed gratitude, and asked if there 
were anything he could do for his host — in the esoteric line. 

‘Is there any one that you love?’ said Dana Da. The Englishman loved his 
wife, but had no desire to drag her name into the conversation. He therefore 
shook his head. 

‘Is there any one that you hate?’ said Dana Da. The Englishman said that there 
were several men whom he hated deeply. 

‘Very good,’ said Dana Da, upon whom the whiskey and the opium were 
beginning to tell. ‘Only give me their names, and I will despatch a Sending to 
them and kill them.’ 

Now a Sending is a horrible arrangement, first invented, they say, in Iceland. 
It is a Thing sent by a wizard, and may take any form, but, most generally, 
wanders about the land in the shape of a little purple cloud till it finds the 
Sendee, and him it kills by changing into the form of a horse, or a cat, or a man 
without a face. It is not strictly a native patent, though chamars of the skin and 
hide castes can, if irritated, despatch a Sending which sits on the breast of their 
enemy by night and nearly kills him. Very few natives care to irritate chamars 
for this reason. 

‘Let me despatch a Sending,’ said Dana Da; ‘I am nearly dead now with want, 
and drink, and opium, but I should like to kill a man before I die. I can send a 
Sending anywhere you choose, and in any form except in the shape of a man.’ 

The Englishman had no friends that he wished to kill, but partly to soothe 


Dana Da, whose eyes were rolling, and partly to see what would be done, he 
asked whether a modified Sending could not be arranged for — such a Sending 
as should make a man’s life a burden to him, and yet do him no harm. If this 
were possible, he notified his willingness to give Dana Da ten rupees for the job. 

‘T am not what I was once,’ said Dana Da, ‘and I must take the money because 
I am poor. To what Englishman shall I send it?’ 

‘Send a Sending to Lone Sahib,’ said the Englishman, naming a man who had 
been most bitter in rebuking him for his apostasy from the Tea-cup Creed. Dana 
Da laughed and nodded. 

‘I could have chosen no better man myself,’ said he. ‘I will see that he finds 
the Sending about his path and about his bed.’ 

He lay down on the hearth-rug, turned up the whites of his eyes, shivered all 
over and began to snort. This was Magic, or Opium, or the Sending, or all three. 
When he opened his eyes he vowed that the Sending had started upon the war- 
path, and was at that moment flying up to the town where Lone Sahib lives. 

‘Give me my ten rupees,’ said Dana Da wearily, ‘and write a letter to Lone 
Sahib, telling him, and all who believe with him, that you and a friend are using 
a power greater than theirs. They will see that you are speaking the truth.’ 

He departed unsteadily, with the promise of some more rupees if anything 
came of the Sending. 

The Englishman sent a letter to Lone Sahib, couched in what he remembered 
of the terminology of the Creed. He wrote: ‘I also, in the days of what you held 
to be my backsliding, have obtained Enlightenment, and with Enlightenment has 
come Power.’ Then he grew so deeply mysterious that the recipient of the letter 
could make neither head nor tail of it, and was proportionately impressed; for he 
fancied that his friend had become a ‘fifth-rounder.” When a man is a ‘fifth- 
rounder’ he can do more than Slade and Houdin combined. 

Lone Sahib read the letter in five different fashions, and was beginning a sixth 
interpretation when his bearer dashed in with the news that there was a cat on the 
bed. Now if there was one thing that Lone Sahib hated more than another, it was 
a cat. He scolded the bearer for not turning it out of the house. The bearer said 
that he was afraid. All the doors of the bedroom had been shut throughout the 
morning, and no real cat could possibly have entered the room. He would prefer 
not to meddle with the creature. 

Lone Sahib entered the room gingerly, and there, on the pillow of his bed, 
sprawled and whimpered a wee white kitten; not a jumpsome, frisky little beast, 
but a slug-like crawler with its eyes barely opened and its paws lacking strength 
or direction — a kitten that ought to have been in a basket with its mamma. Lone 
Sahib caught it by the scruff of its neck, handed it over to the sweeper to be 


drowned, and fined the bearer four annas. 

That evening, as he was reading in his room, he fancied that he saw something 
moving about on the hearth-rug, outside the circle of light from his reading- 
lamp. When the thing began to myowl, he realised that it was a kitten — a wee 
white kitten, nearly blind and very miserable. He was seriously angry, and spoke 
bitterly to his bearer, who said that there was no kitten in the room when he 
brought in the lamp, and real kittens of tender age generally had mother-cats in 
attendance. 

‘If the Presence will go out into the veranda and listen,’ said the bearer, ‘he 
will hear no cats. How, therefore, can the kitten on the bed and the kitten on the 
hearth-rug be real kittens?’ 

Lone Sahib went out to listen, and the bearer followed him, but there was no 
sound of any one mewing for her children. He returned to his room, having 
hurled the kitten down the hillside, and wrote out the incidents of the day for the 
benefit of his co-religionists. Those people were so absolutely free from 
superstition that they ascribed anything a little out of the common to Agencies. 
As it was their business to know all about the Agencies, they were on terms of 
almost indecent familiarity with Manifestations of every kind. Their letters 
dropped from the ceiling — unstamped — and Spirits used to squatter up and 
down their staircases all night; but they had never come into contact with kittens. 
Lone Sahib wrote out the facts, noting the hour and the minute, as every 
Psychical Observer is bound to do, and appending the Englishman’s letter 
because it was the most mysterious document and might have had a bearing 
upon anything in this world or the next. An outsider would have translated all 
the tangle thus: ‘Look out! You laughed at me once, and now I am going to make 
you sit up.’ 

Lone Sahib’s co-religionists found that meaning in it; but their translation was 
refined and full of four-syllable words. They held a sederunt, and were filled 
with tremulous joy, for, in spite of their familiarity with all the other worlds and 
cycles, they had a very human awe of things sent from Ghost-land. They met in 
Lone Sahib’s room in shrouded and sepulchral gloom, and their conclave was 
broken up by a clinking among the photo-frames on the mantelpiece. A wee 
white kitten, nearly blind, was looping and writhing itself between the clock and 
the candlesticks. That stopped all investigations or doublings. Here was the 
Manifestation in the flesh. It was, so far as could be seen, devoid of purpose, but 
it was a Manifestation of undoubted authenticity. 

They drafted a Round Robin to the Englishman, the backslider of old days, 
adjuring him in the interests of the Creed to explain whether there was any 
connection between the embodiment of some Egyptian God or other [I have 


forgotten the name] and his communication. They called the kitten Ra, or Toth, 
or Tum, or something; and when Lone Sahib confessed that the first one had, at 
his most misguided instance, been drowned by the sweeper, they said 
consolingly that in his next life he would be a ‘bounder,’ and not even a 
‘rounder’ of the lowest grade. These words may not be quite correct, but they 
accurately express the sense of the house. 

When the Englishman received the Round Robin — it came by post — he was 
startled and bewildered. He sent into the bazar for Dana Da, who read the letter 
and laughed. ‘That is my Sending,’ said he. ‘I told you I would work well. Now 
give me another ten rupees.’ 

‘But what in the world is this gibberish about Egyptian Gods?’ asked the 
Englishman. 

‘Cats,’ said Dana Da with a hiccough, for he had discovered the Englishman’s 
whiskey bottle. ‘Cats, and cats, and cats! Never was such a Sending. A hundred 
of cats. Now give me ten more rupees and write as I dictate.’ 

Dana Da’s letter was a curiosity. It bore the Englishman’s signature, and 
hinted at cats — at a Sending of Cats. The mere words on paper were creepy and 
uncanny to behold. 

‘What have you done, though?’ said the Englishman; ‘I am as much in the 
dark as ever. Do you mean to say that you can actually send this absurd Sending 
you talk about?’ 

‘Judge for yourself,’ said Dana Da. ‘What does that letter mean? In a little 
time they will all be at my feet and yours, and I — O Glory! — will be drugged 
or drunk all daylong.’ 

Dana Da knew his people. 

When a man who hates cats wakes up in the morning and finds a little 
squirming kitten on his breast, or puts his hand into his ulster-pocket and finds a 
little half-dead kitten where his gloves should be, or opens his trunk and finds a 
vile kitten among his dress-shirts, or goes for a long ride with his mackintosh 
strapped on his saddle-bow and shakes a little squawling kitten from its folds 
when he opens it, or goes out to dinner and finds a little blind kitten under his 
chair, or stays at home and finds a writhing kitten under the quilt, or wriggling 
among his boots, or hanging, head downwards, in his tobacco-jar, or being 
mangled by his terrier in the veranda, — when such a man finds one kitten, 
neither more nor less, once a day in a place where no kitten rightly could or 
should be, he is naturally upset. When he dare not murder his daily trove because 
he believes it to be a Manifestation, an Emissary, an Embodiment, and half a 
dozen other things all out of the regular course of nature, he is more than upset. 
He is actually distressed. Some of Lone Sahib’s co-religionists thought that he 


was a highly favoured individual; but many said that if he had treated the first 
kitten with proper respect — as suited a oth-Ra-Tum-Sennacherib Embodiment 
— all this trouble would have been averted. They compared him to the Ancient 
Mariner, but none the less they were proud of him and proud of the Englishman 
who had sent the Manifestation. They did not call it a Sending because Icelandic 
magic was not in their programme. 

After sixteen kittens, that is to say after one fortnight, for there were three 
kittens on the first day to impress the fact of the Sending, the whole camp was 
uplifted by a letter — it came flying through a window-from the Old Man of the 
Mountains — the Head of all the Creed — explaining the Manifestation in the 
most beautiful language and soaking up all the credit of it for himself. The 
Englishman, said the letter, was not there at all. He was a backslider without 
Power or Asceticism, who couldn’t even raise a table by force of volition, much 
less project an army of kittens through space. The entire arrangement, said the 
letter, was strictly orthodox, worked and sanctioned by the highest Authorities 
within the pale of the Creed. There was great joy at this, for some of the weaker 
brethren seeing that an outsider who had been working on independent lines 
could create kittens, whereas their own rulers had never gone beyond crockery 
— and broken at best — were showing a desire to break line on their own trail. 
In fact, there was the promise of a schism. A second Round Robin was drafted to 
the Englishman, beginning: ‘O Scoffer,’ and ending with a selection of curses 
from the Rites of Mizraim and Memphis and the Commination of Jugana, who 
was a ‘fifth-rounder,’ upon whose name an upstart ‘third-rounder’ once traded. A 
papal excommunication is a billet-doux compared to the Commination of 
Jugana. The Englishman had been proved, under the hand and seal of the Old 
Man of the Mountains, to have appropriated Virtue and pretended to have Power 
which, in reality, belonged only to the Supreme Head. Naturally the Round 
Robin did not spare him. 

He handed the letter to Dana Da to translate into decent English. The effect on 
Dana Da was curious. At first he was furiously angry, and then he laughed for 
five minutes. 

‘T had thought,’ he said,’that they would have come to me. In another week I 
would have shown that I sent the Sending, and they would have discrowned the 
Old Man of the Mountains who has sent this Sending of mine. Do you do 
nothing. The time has come for me to act. Write as I dictate, and I will put them 
to shame. But give me ten more rupees.’ 

At Dana Da’s dictation the Englishman wrote nothing less than a formal 
challenge to the Old Man of the Mountains. It wound up: ‘And if this 
Manifestation be from your hand, then let it go forward; but if it be from my 


hand, I will that the Sending shall cease in two days’ time. In that day there shall 
be twelve kittens and thenceforward none at all. The people shall judge between 
us.’ This was signed by Dana Da, who added pentacles and pentagrams, and a 
crux ansata, and half a dozen swastikas, and a Triple Tau to his name, just to 
show that he was all he laid claim to be. 

The challenge was read out to the gentlemen and ladies, and they remembered 
then that Dana Da had laughed at them some years ago. It was officially 
announced that the Old Man of the Mountains would treat the matter with 
contempt; Dana Da being an Independent Investigator without a single ‘round’ at 
the back of him. But this did not soothe his people. They wanted to see a fight. 
They were very human for all their spirituality. Lone Sahib, who was really 
being worn out with kittens, submitted meekly to his fate. He felt that he was 
being ‘kittened to prove the power of Dana Da,’ as the poet says. 

When the stated day dawned, the shower of kittens began. Some were white 
and some were tabby, and all were about the same loathsome age. Three were on 
his hearth-rug, three in his bath-room, and the other six turned up at intervals 
among the visitors who came to see the prophecy break down. Never was a more 
satisfactory Sending. On the next day there were no kittens, and the next day and 
all the other days were kittenless and quiet. The people murmured and looked to 
the Old Man of the Mountains for an explanation. A letter, written on a palm- 
leaf, dropped from the ceiling, but every one except Lone Sahib felt that letters 
were not what the occasion demanded. There should have been cats, there should 
have been cats, — full-grown ones. The letter proved conclusively that there had 
been a hitch in the Psychic Current which, colliding with a Dual Identity, had 
interfered with the Percipient Activity all along the main line. The kittens were 
still going on, but owing to some failure in the Developing Fluid, they were not 
materialised. The air was thick with letters for a few days afterwards. Unseen 
hands played Gluck and Beethoven on finger-bowls and clock-shades; but all 
men felt that Psychic Life was a mockery without materialised Kittens. Even 
Lone Sahib shouted with the majority on this head. Dana Da’s letters were very 
insulting, and if he had then offered to lead a new departure, there is no knowing 
what might not have happened. 

But Dana Da was dying of whiskey and opium in the Englishman’s godown, 
and had small heart for honours. 

‘They have been put to shame,’ said he. ‘Never was such a Sending. It has 
killed me.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the Englishman, ‘you are going to die, Dana Da, and that sort 
of stuff must be left behind. I’1l admit that you have made some queer things 
come about. Tell me honestly, now, how was it done?’ 


‘Give me ten more rupees,’ said Dana Da faintly, ‘and if I die before 

I spend them, bury them with me.’ The silver was counted out while 
Dana Da was fighting with Death. His hand closed upon the money and 
he smiled a grim smile. 


‘Bend low,’ he whispered. The Englishman bent. 

‘Bunnia — Mission-school — expelled — box-wallah (peddler) — Ceylon 
pearl-merchant — all mine English education — out-casted, and made up name 
Dana Da — England with American thought-reading man and — and — you 
gave me ten rupees several times — I gave the Sahib’s bearer two-eight a month 
for cats — little, little cats. I wrote, and he put them about — very clever man. 
Very few kittens now in the bazar. Ask Lone Sahib’s sweeper’s wife.’ 

So saying, Dana Da gasped and passed away into a land where, if all be true, 
there are no materialisations and the making of new creeds is discouraged. 

But consider the gorgeous simplicity of it all! 


ON THE CITY WALL 


Then she let them down by a cord through the window; for her house was upon 
the town-wall, and she dwelt upon the wall. — Joshua ii. 15. 

Lalun is a member of the most ancient profession in the world. Lilith was her 
very-great-grandmamma, and that was before the days of Eve as every one 
knows. In the West, people say rude things about Lalun’s profession, and write 
lectures about it, and distribute the lectures to young persons in order that 
Morality may be preserved. In the East where the profession is hereditary, 
descending from mother to daughter, nobody writes lectures or takes any notice; 
and that is a distinct proof of the inability of the East to manage its own affairs. 

Lalun’s real husband, for even ladies of Lalun’s profession in the East must 
have husbands, was a big jujube-tree. Her Mamma, who had married a fig-tree, 
spent ten thousand rupees on Lalun’s wedding, which was blessed by forty-seven 
clergymen of Mamma’s church, and distributed five thousand rupees in charity 
to the poor. And that was the custom of the land. The advantages of having a 
jujube-tree for a husband are obvious. You cannot hurt his feelings, and he looks 
imposing. 

Lalun’s husband stood on the plain outside the City walls, and Lalun’s house 
was upon the east wall facing the river. If you fell from the broad window-seat 
you dropped thirty feet sheer into the City Ditch. But if you stayed where you 
should and looked forth, you saw all the cattle of the City being driven down to 
water, the students of the Government College playing cricket, the high grass 
and trees that fringed the river-bank, the great sand bars that ribbed the river, the 
red tombs of dead Emperors beyond the river, and very far away through the 
blue heat-haze, a glint of the snows of the Himalayas. 

Wali Dad used to lie in the window-seat for hours at a time watching this 
view. He was a young Muhammadan who was suffering acutely from education 
of the English variety and knew it. His father had sent him to a Mission-school 
to get wisdom, and Wali Dad had absorbed more than ever his father or the 
Missionaries intended he should. When his father died, Wali Dad was 
independent and spent two years experimenting with the creeds of the Earth and 
reading books that are of no use to anybody. 

After he had made an unsuccessful attempt to enter the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Presbyterian fold at the same time (the Missionaries found him 
out and called him names, but they did not understand his trouble), he 
discovered Lalun on the City wall and became the most constant of her few 
admirers. He possessed a head that English artists at home would rave over and 


paint amid impossible surroundings — a face that female novelists would use 
with delight through nine hundred pages. In reality he was only a clean-bred 
young Muhammadan, with pencilled eye-brows, small-cut nostrils, little feet and 
hands, and a very tired look in his eyes. By virtue of his twenty-two years he had 
grown a neat black beard which he stroked with pride and kept delicately 
scented. His life seemed to be divided between borrowing books from me and 
making love to Lalun in the window-seat. He composed songs about her, and 
some of the songs are sting to this day in the City from the Street of the Mutton- 
Butchers to the Copper-Smiths’ ward. 

One song, the prettiest of all, says that the beauty of Lalun was so great that it 
troubled the hearts of the British Government and caused them to lose their 
peace of mind. That is the way the song is sung in the streets; but, if you 
examine it carefully and know the key to the explanation, you will find that there 
are three puns in it — on ‘beauty,’ ‘heart,’ and ‘peace of mind,’ — so that it runs: 
‘By the subtlety of Lalun the administration of the Government was troubled and 
it lost such and such a man.’ When Wali Dad sings that song his eyes glow like 
hot coals, and Lalun leans back among the cushions and throws bunches of 
jasmine-buds at Wali Dad. 

But first it is necessary to explain something about the Supreme Government 
which is above all and below all and behind all. Gentlemen come from England, 
spend a few weeks in India, walk round this great Sphinx of the Plains, and write 
books upon its ways and its works, denouncing or praising it as their own 
ignorance prompts. Consequently all the world knows how the Supreme 
Government conducts itself. But no one, not even the Supreme Government, 
knows everything about the administration of the Empire. Year by year England 
sends out fresh drafts for the first fighting-line, which is officially called the 
Indian Civil Service. These die, or kill themselves by overwork, or are worried 
to death or broken in health and hope in order that the land may be protected 
from death and sickness, famine and war, and may eventually become capable of 
standing alone. It will never stand alone, but the idea is a pretty one, and men are 
willing to die for it, and yearly the work of pushing and coaxing and scolding 
and petting the country into good living goes forward. If an advance be made all 
credit is given to the native, while the Englishmen stand back and wipe their 
foreheads. If a failure occurs the Englishmen step forward and take the blame. 
Overmuch tenderness of this kind has bred a strong belief among many natives 
that the native is capable of administering the country, and many devout 
Englishmen believe this also, because the theory is stated in beautiful English 
with all the latest political colour. 

There be other men who, though uneducated, see visions and dream dreams, 


and they, too, hope to administer the country in their own way — that is to say, 
with a garnish of Red Sauce. Such men must exist among two hundred million 
people, and, if they are not attended to, may cause trouble and even break the 
great idol called Pax Britannic, which, as the newspapers say, lives between 
Peshawur and Cape Comorin. Were the Day of Doom to dawn to-morrow, you 
would find the Supreme Government ‘taking measures to allay popular 
excitement’ and putting guards upon the graveyards that the Dead might troop 
forth orderly. The youngest Civilian would arrest Gabriel on his own 
responsibility if the Archangel could not produce a Deputy Commissioner’s 
permission to ‘make music or other noises’ as the license says. 

Whence it is easy to see that mere men of the flesh who would create a tumult 
must fare badly at the hands of the Supreme Government. And they do. There is 
no outward sign of excitement; there is no confusion; there is no knowledge. 
When due and sufficient reasons have been given, weighed and approved, the 
machinery moves forward, and the dreamer of dreams and the seer of visions is 
gone from his friends and following. He enjoys the hospitality of Government; 
there is no restriction upon his movements within certain limits; but he must not 
confer any more with his brother dreamers. Once in every six months the 
Supreme Government assures itself that he is well and takes formal 
acknowledgment of his existence. No one protests against this detention, because 
the few people who know about it are in deadly fear of seeming to know him; 
and never a single newspaper ‘takes up his case’ or organises demonstrations on 
his behalf, because the newspapers of India have got behind that lying proverb 
which says the Pen is mightier than the Sword, and can walk delicately. 

So now you know as much as you ought about Wali Dad, the educational 
mixture, and the Supreme Government. 

Lalun has not yet been described. She would need, so Wali Dad says, a 
thousand pens of gold and ink scented with musk. She has been variously 
compared to the Moon, the Dil Sagar Lake, a spotted quail, a gazelle, the Sun on 
the Desert of Kutch, the Dawn, the Stars, and the young bamboo. These 
comparisons imply that she is beautiful exceedingly according to the native 
standards, which are practically the same as those of the West. Her eyes are 
black and her hair is black, and her eyebrows are black as leeches; her mouth is 
tiny and says witty things; her hands are tiny and have saved much money; her 
feet are tiny and have trodden on the naked hearts of many men. But, as Wali 
Dad sings: ‘Lalun is Lalun, and when you have said that you have only come to 
the Beginnings of Knowledge.’ 

The little house on the City wall was just big enough to hold Lalun, and her 
maid, and a pussy-cat with a silver collar. A big pink and blue cut-glass 


chandelier hung from the ceiling of the reception room. A petty Nawab had 
given Lalun the horror, and she kept it for politeness’ sake. The floor of the room 
was of polished chunam, white as curds. A latticed window of carved wood was 
set in one wall; there was a profusion of squabby pluffy cushions and fat carpets 
everywhere, and Lalun’s silver huqa, studded with turquoises, had a special little 
carpet all to its shining self. Wali Dad was nearly as permanent a fixture as the 
chandelier. As I have said, he lay in the window-seat and meditated on Life and 
Death and Lalun — specially Lalun. The feet of the young men of the City 
tended to her doorways and then — retired, for Lalun was a particular maiden, 
slow of speech, reserved of mind, and not in the least inclined to orgies which 
were nearly certain to end in strife. ‘If I am of no value, I am unworthy of this 
honour,’ said Lalun. ‘If I am of value, they are unworthy of Me.’ And that was a 
crooked sentence. 

In the long hot nights of latter April and May all the City seemed to assemble 
in Lalun’s little white room to smoke and to talk. Shiahs of the grimmest and 
most uncompromising persuasion; Sufis who had lost all belief in the Prophet 
and retained but little in God; wandering Hindu priests passing southward on 
their way to the Central India fairs and other affairs; Pundits in black gowns, 
with spectacles on their noses and undigested wisdom in their insides; bearded 
headmen of the wards; Sikhs with all the details of the latest ecclesiastical 
scandal in the Golden Temple; red-eyed priests from beyond the Border, looking 
like trapped wolves and talking like ravens; M. A.’s of the University, very 
superior and very voluble — all these people and more also you might find in 
the white room. Wali Dad lay in the window-seat and listened to the talk. 

‘It is Lalun’s salon’ said Wali Dad to me, ‘and it is electic — is not that the 
word? Outside of a Freemason’s Lodge I have never seen such gatherings. There 
I dined once with a Jew-a Yahoudi!’ He spat into the City Ditch with apologies 
for allowing national feelings to overcome him. ‘Though I have lost every belief 
in the world,’ said he, ‘and try to be proud of my losing, I cannot help hating a 
Jew. Lalun admits no Jews here.’ 

‘But what in the world do all these men do?’ I asked. 

‘The curse of our country,’ said Wali Dad. ‘They talk. It is like the Athenians 
— always hearing and telling some new thing. Ask the Pearl and she will show 
you how much she knows of the news of the City and the Province. Lalun knows 


everything.’ 
‘Lalun,’ I said at random — she was talking to a gentleman of the Kurd 
persuasion who had come in from God-knows-where — ’when does the 175th 


Regiment go to Agra?’ 
‘It does not go at all,’ said Lalun, without turning her head. ‘They have 


ordered the 118th to go in its stead. That Regiment goes to Lucknow in three 
months, unless they give a fresh order.’ 

‘That is so,’ said Wali Dad without a shade of doubt. ‘Can you, with your 
telegrams and your newspapers, do better? Always hearing and telling some new 
thing,’ he went on. ‘My friend, has your God ever smitten a European nation for 
gossiping in the bazars? India has gossiped for centuries — always standing in 
the bazars until the soldiers go by. Therefore — you are here today instead of 
starving in your own country, and I am not a Muhammadan — I am a Product — 
a Demnition Product. That also I owe to you and yours: that I cannot make an 
end to my sentence without quoting from your authors.’ He pulled at the huqa 
and mourned, half feelingly, half in earnest, for the shattered hopes of his youth. 
Wali Dad was always mourning over something or other — the country of which 
he despaired, or the creed in which he had lost faith, or the life of the English 
which he could by no means understand. 

Lalun never mourned. She played little songs on the sitar, and to hear her 
sing, ‘O Peacock, cry again,’ was always a fresh pleasure. She knew all the 
songs that have ever been sung, from the war-songs of the South that make the 
old men angry with the young men and the young men angry with the State, to 
the love-songs of the North where the swords whinny-whicker like angry kites in 
the pauses between the kisses, and the Passes fill with armed men, and the Lover 
is torn from his Beloved and cries, Ai, Ai, Ai! evermore. She knew how to make 
up tobacco for the huqa so that it smelt like the Gates of Paradise and wafted you 
gently through them. She could embroider strange things in gold and silver, and 
dance softly with the moonlight when it came in at the window. Also she knew 
the hearts of men, and the heart of the City, and whose wives were faithful and 
whose untrue, and more of the secrets of the Government Offices than are good 
to be set down in this place. Nasiban, her maid, said that her jewellery was worth 
ten thousand pounds, and that, some night, a thief would enter and murder her 
for its possession; but Lalun said that all the City would tear that thief limb from 
limb, and that he, whoever he was, knew it. 

So she took her sitar and sat in the window-seat and sang a song of old days 
that had been sung by a girl of her profession in an armed camp on the eve of a 
great battle — the day before the Fords of the Jumna ran red and Sivaji fled fifty 
miles to Delhi with a Toorkh stallion at his horse’s tail and another Lalun on his 
saddle-bow. It was what men call a Mahratta Iaonee, and it said: — - 


Their warrior forces Chimajee 
Before the Peishwa led, 
The Children of the Sun and Fire 


Behind him turned and fled. 


And the chorus said: — 


With them there fought who rides so free 
With a sword and turban red, 

The warrior-youth who earns his fee 

At peril of his head. 


‘At peril of his head,’ said Wali Dad in English to me. “Thanks to your 
Government, all our heads are protected, and with the educational facilities at 
my command’ — his eyes twinkled wickedly — ’I might be a distinguished 
member of the local administration. Perhaps, in time, I might even be a member 
of a Legislative Council.’ 

‘Don’t speak English,’ said Lalun, bending over her sitar afresh. The chorus 
went out from the City wall to the blackened wall of Fort Amara which 
dominates the City. No man knows the precise extent of Fort Amara. Three kings 
built it hundreds of years ago, and they say that there are miles of underground 
rooms beneath its walls. It is peopled with many ghosts, a detachment of 
Garrison Artillery and a Company of Infantry. In its prime it held ten thousand 
men and filled its ditches with corpses. 

‘At peril of his head,’ sang Lalun again and again. 

A head moved on one of the Ramparts — the gray head of an old man — and 
a voice, rough as shark-skin on a sword-hilt, sent back the last line of the chorus 
and broke into a song that I could not understand, though Lalun and Wali Dad 
listened intently. 

‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘Who is it?’ 

‘A consistent man,’ said Wali Dad. ‘He fought you in ‘46, when he was a 
warrior-youth; refought you in ‘57, and he tried to fight you in ‘71, but you had 
learned the trick of blowing men from guns too well. Now he is old; but he 
would still fight if he could.’ 

‘Is he a Wahabi, then? Why should he answer to a Mahratta laonee if he be 
Wahabi — or Sikh?’ said I. 

‘I do not know,’ said Wali Dad. ‘He has lost, perhaps, his religion. Perhaps he 
wishes to be a King. Perhaps he is a King. I do not know his name.’ 

‘That is a lie, Wali Dad. If you know his career you must know his name.’ 

‘That is quite true. I belong to a nation of liars. I would rather not tell you his 
name. Think for yourself.’ 


Lalun finished her song, pointed to the Fort, and said simply: ‘Khem 


Singh.’ 


‘Hm,’ said Wali Dad. ‘If the Pearl chooses to tell you the Pearl is a fool.’ 

I translated to Lalun, who laughed. ‘I choose to tell what I choose to tell. They 
kept Khem Singh in Burma,’ said she. ‘They kept him there for many years until 
his mind was changed in him. So great was the kindness of the Government. 
Finding this, they sent him back to his own country that he might look upon it 
before he died. He is an old man, but when he looks upon this country his 
memory will come. Moreover, there be many who remember him.’ 

‘He is an Interesting Survival,’ said Wali Dad, pulling at the huqa. ‘He returns 
to a country now full of educational and political reform, but, as the Pearl says, 
there are many who remember him. He was once a great man. There will never 
be any more great men in India. They will all, when they are boys, go whoring 
after strange gods, and they will become citizens — ”fellow-citizens” — 
illustrious fellow-citizens.” What is it that the native papers call them?’ 

Wali Dad seemed to be in a very bad temper. Lalun looked out of the window 
and smiled into the dust-haze. I went away thinking about Khem Singh who had 
once made history with a thousand followers, and would have been a princeling 
but for the power of the Supreme Government aforesaid. 

The Senior Captain Commanding Fort Amara was away on leave, but the 
Subaltern, his Deputy, had drifted down to the Club, where I found him and 
enquired of him whether it was really true that a political prisoner had been 
added to the attractions of the Fort. The Sub-altern explained at great length, for 
this was the first time that he had held Command of the Fort, and his glory lay 
heavy upon him. 

“Yes,’ said he, ‘a man was sent in to me about a week ago from down the line 
— a thorough gentleman whoever he is. Of course I did all I could for him. He 
had his two servants and some silver cooking-pots, and he looked for all the 
world like a native officer. I called him Subadar Sahib; just as well to be on the 
safe side, y’know. “Look here, Subadar Sahib,” I said, “you’re handed over to 
my authority, and I’m supposed to guard you. Now I don’t want to make your 
life hard, but you must make things easy for me. All the Fort is at your disposal, 
from the flagstaff to the dry ditch, and I shall be happy to entertain you in any 
way I can, but you mustn’t take advantage of it. Give me your word that you 
won’t try to escape, Subadar Sahib, and Pll give you my word that you shall 
have no heavy guard put over you.” I thought the best way of getting at him was 
by going at him straight, y’know; and it was, by Jove! The old man gave me his 
word, and moved about the Fort as contented as a sick crow. He’s a rummy chap 
— always asking to be told where he is and what the buildings about him are. I 


had to sign a slip of blue paper when he turned up, acknowledging receipt of his 
body and all that, and I’m responsible, y’know, that he doesn’t get away. Queer 
thing, though, looking after a Johnnie old enough to be your grandfather isn’t it? 
Come to the Fort one of these days and see him?’ 

For reasons which will appear, I never went to the Fort while Khem Singh was 
then within its walls. I knew him only as a gray head seen from Lalun’s window 
— a gray head and a harsh voice. But natives told me that, day by day, as he 
looked upon the fair lands round Amara, his memory came back to him and, 
with it, the old hatred against the Government that had been nearly effaced in 
far-off Burma. So he raged up and down the West face of the Fort from morning 
till noon and from evening till the night, devising vain things in his heart, and 
croaking war-songs when Lalun sang on the City wall. As he grew more 
acquainted with the Subaltern he unburdened his old heart of some of the 
passions that had withered it. ‘Sahib,’ he used to say, tapping his stick against the 
parapet, ‘when I was a young man I was one of twenty thousand horsemen who 
came out of the City and rode round the plain here. Sahib, I was the leader of a 
hundred, then of a thousand, then of five thousand, and now!’ — he pointed to 
his two servants. ‘But from the beginning to to-day I would cut the throats of all 
the Sahibs in the land if I could. Hold me fast, Sahib, lest I get away and return 
to those who would follow me. I forgot them when I was in Burma, but now that 
I am in my own country again, I remember everything.’ 

‘Do you remember that you have given me your Honour not to make your 
tendance a hard matter?’ said the Subaltern. 

“Yes, to you, only to you, Sahib,’ said Khem Singh. “To you because you are 
of a pleasant countenance. If my turn comes again, Sahib, I will not hang you 
nor cut your throat.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Subaltern gravely, as he looked along the line of guns 
that could pound the City to powder in half an hour. ‘Let us go into our own 
quarters, Khem Singh. Come and talk with me after dinner.’ 

Khem Singh would sit on his own cushion at the Subaltern’s feet, drinking 
heavy, scented anise-seed brandy in great gulps, and telling strange stories of 
Fort Amara, which had been a palace in the old days, of Begums and Ranees 
tortured to death — aye, in the very vaulted chamber that now served as a Mess- 
room; would tell stories of Sobraon that made the Subaltern’s cheeks flush and 
tingle with pride of race, and of the Kuka rising from which so much was 
expected and the foreknowledge of which was shared by a hundred thousand 
souls. But he never told tales of ‘57 because, as he said, he was the Subaltern’s 
guest, and ‘57 is a year that no man, Black or White, cares to speak of. Once 
only, when the anise-seed brandy had slightly affected his head, he said: ‘Sahib, 


speaking now of a matter which lay between Sobraon and the affair of the 
Kukas, it was ever a wonder to us that you stayed your hand at all, and that, 
having stayed it, you did not make the land one prison. Now I hear from without 
that you do great honour to all men of our country and by your own hands are 
destroying the Terror of your Name which is your strong rock and defence. This 
is a foolish thing. Will oil and water mix? Now in ‘57 —’ 


‘I was not born then, Subadar Sahib,’ said the Subaltern, and Khem 
Singh reeled to his quarters. 


The Subaltern would tell me of these conversations at the Club, and my desire 
to see Khem Singh increased. But Wali Dad, sitting in the window-seat of the 
house on the City wall, said that it would be a cruel thing to do, and Lalun 
pretended that I preferred the society of a grizzled old Sikh to hers. 

‘Here is tobacco, here is talk, here are many friends and all the news of the 
City, and, above all, here is myself. I will tell you stories and sing you songs, and 
Wali Dad will talk his English nonsense in your ears. Is that worse than watching 
the caged animal yonder? Go to-morrow, then, if you must, but to-day such and 
such an one will be here, and he will speak of wonderful things.’ 

It happened that To-morrow never came, and the warm heat of the latter Rains 
gave place to the chill of early October almost before I was aware of the flight of 
the year. The Captain commanding the Fort returned from leave and took over 
charge of Khem Singh according to the laws of seniority. The Captain was not a 
nice man. He called all natives ‘niggers,’ which, besides being extreme bad 
form, shows gross ignorance. 

“What’s the use of telling off two Tommies to watch that old nigger?’ said he. 

‘I fancy it soothes his vanity,’ said the Subaltern. “The men are ordered to 
keep well out of his way, but he takes them as a tribute to his importance, poor 
old wretch.’ 

‘I won’t have Line men taken off regular guards in this way. Put on a couple 
of Native Infantry.’ 

‘Sikhs?’ said the Subaltern, lifting his eyebrows. 

‘Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras — they’re all alike, these black vermin,’ and the 
Captain talked to Khem Singh in a manner which hurt that old gentleman’s 
feelings. Fifteen years before, when he had been caught for the second time, 
every one looked upon him as a sort of tiger. He liked being regarded in this 
light. But he forgot that the world goes forward in fifteen years, and many 
Subalterns are promoted to Captaincies. 

‘The Captain-pig is in charge of the Fort?’ said Khem Singh to his native 


guard every morning. And the native guard said: ‘Yes, Subadar Sahib,’ in 
deference to his age and his air of distinction; but they did not know who he was. 

In those days the gathering in Lalun’s little white room was always large and 
talked more than before. 

‘The Greeks,’ said Wali Dad who had been borrowing my books, ‘the 
inhabitants of the city of Athens, where they were always hearing and telling 
some new thing, rigorously secluded their women — who were fools. Hence the 
glorious institution of the heterodox women — is it not? — who were amusing 
and not fools. All the Greek philosophers delighted in their company. Tell me, 
my friend, how it goes now in Greece and the other places upon the Continent of 
Europe. Are your women-folk also fools?’ 

‘Wali Dad,’ I said, ‘you never speak to us about your women-folk and we 
never speak about ours to you. That is the bar between us.’ 

“Yes,’ said Wali Dad, ‘it is curious to think that our common meeting-place 
should be here, in the house of a common — how do you call her?’ He pointed 
with the pipe-mouth to Lalun. 

‘Lalun is nothing but Lalun,’ I said, and that was perfectly true. ‘But if you 
took your place in the world, Wali Dad, and gave up dreaming dreams — ’ 

‘T might wear an English coat and trouser. I might be a leading Muhammadan 
pleader. I might be received even at the Commissioner’s tennis-parties where the 
English stand on one side and the natives on the other, in order to promote social 
intercourse throughout the Empire. Heart’s Heart,’ said he to Lalun quickly, ’the 
Sahib says that I ought to quit you.’ 

‘The Sahib is always talking stupid talk,’ returned Lalun with a laugh. ‘In this 
house I am a Queen and thou art a King. The Sahib’ — she put her arms above 
her head and thought for a moment — ’the Sahib shall be our Vizier — thine and 
mine, Wali Dad — because he has said that thou shouldst leave me.’ 

Wali Dad laughed immoderately, and I laughed too. ‘Be it so,’ said he. ‘My 
friend, are you willing to take this lucrative Government appointment? Lalun, 
what shall his pay be?’ 

But Lalun began to sing, and for the rest of the time there was no hope of 
getting a sensible answer from her or Wali Dad. When the one stopped, the other 
began to quote Persian poetry with a triple pun in every other line. Some of it 
was not strictly proper, but it was all very funny, and it only came to an end 
when a fat person in black, with gold pince-nez, sent up his name to Lalun, and 
Wali Dad dragged me into the twinkling night to walk in a big rose-garden and 
talk heresies about Religion and Governments and a man’s career in life. 

The Mohurrum, the great mourning-festival of the Muhammadans, was close 
at hand, and the things that Wali Dad said about religious fanaticism would have 


secured his expulsion from the loosest-thinking Muslim sect. There were the 
rose-bushes round us, the stars above us, and from every quarter of the City 
came the boom of the big Mohurrum drums. You must know that the City is 
divided in fairly equal proportions between the Hindus and the Musalmans, and 
where both creeds belong to the fighting races, a big religious festival gives 
ample chance for trouble. When they can — that is to say when the authorities 
are weak enough to allow it — the Hindus do their best to arrange some minor 
feast-day of their own in time to clash with the period of general mourning for 
the martyrs Hasan and Hussain, the heroes of the Mohurrum. Gilt and painted 
paper presentations of their tombs are borne with shouting and wailing, music, 
torches, and yells, through the principal thoroughfares of the City, which 
fakements are called tazias. Their passage is rigorously laid down beforehand by 
the Police, and detachments of Police accompany each tazia, lest the Hindus 
should throw bricks at it and the peace of the Queen and the heads of Her loyal 
subjects should thereby be broken. Mohurrum time in a ‘fighting’ town means 
anxiety to all the officials, because, if a riot breaks out, the officials and not the 
rioters are held responsible. The former must foresee everything, and while not 
making their precautions ridiculously elaborate, must see that they are at least 
adequate. 

‘Listen to the drums!’ said Wali Dad. ‘That is the heart of the people — empty 
and making much noise. How, think you, will the Mohurrum go this year? I 
think that there will be trouble.’ 

He turned down a side-street and left me alone with the stars and a sleepy 
Police patrol. Then I went to bed and dreamed that Wali Dad had sacked the City 
and I was made Vizier, with Lalun’s silver huga for mark of office. 

All day the Mohurrum drums beat in the City, and all day deputations of 
tearful Hindu gentlemen besieged the Deputy Commissioner with assurances 
that they would be murdered ere next dawning by the Muhammadans. ‘Which,’ 
said the Deputy Commissioner, in confidence to the Head of Police, ‘is a pretty 
fair indication that the Hindus are going to make ‘emselves unpleasant. I think 
we can arrange a little surprise for them. I have given the heads of both Creeds 
fair warning. If they choose to disregard it, so much the worse for them.’ 

There was a large gathering in Lalun’s house that night, but of men that I had 
never seen before, if I except the fat gentleman in black with the gold pince-nez. 
Wali Dad lay in the window-seat, more bitterly scornful of his Faith and its 
manifestations than I had ever known him. Lalun’s maid was very busy cutting 
up and mixing tobacco for the guests. We could hear the thunder of the drums as 
the processions accompanying each tazia marched to the central gathering-place 
in the plain outside the City, preparatory to their triumphant re-entry and circuit 


within the walls. All the streets seemed ablaze with torches, and only Fort 
Amara was black and silent. 

When the noise of the drums ceased, no one in the white room spoke for a 
time. ‘The first tazia has moved off,’ said Wali Dad, looking to the plain. 

‘That is very early,’ said the man with the pince-nez. 

‘It is only half-past eight.’ The company rose and departed. 

‘Some of them were men from Ladakh,’ said Lalun, when the last had gone. 
‘They brought me brick-tea such as the Russians sell, and a tea-urn from 
Peshawur. Show me, now, how the English Memsahibs make tea.’ 

The brick-tea was abominable. When it was finished Wali Dad suggested 
going into the streets. ‘I am nearly sure that there will be trouble to-night,’ he 
said. ‘All the City thinks so, and Vox Populi is Vox Dei, as the Babus say. Now I 
tell you that at the corner of the Padshahi Gate you will find my horse all this 
night if you want to go about and to see things. It is a most disgraceful 
exhibition. Where is the pleasure of saying “Ya Hasan, Ya Hussain,” twenty 
thousand times in a night?’ 

All the processions — there were two and twenty of them — were now well 
within the City walls. The drums were beating afresh, the crowd were howling 
‘Ya Hasan! Ya Hussain!’ and beating their breasts, the brass bands were playing 
their loudest, and at every corner where space allowed, Muhammadan preachers 
were telling the lamentable story of the death of the Martyrs. It was impossible 
to move except with the crowd, for the streets were not more than twenty feet 
wide. In the Hindu quarters the shutters of all the shops were up and cross- 
barred. As the first tazia, a gorgeous erection ten feet high, was borne aloft on 
the shoulders of a score of stout men into the semi-darkness of the Gully of the 
Horsemen, a brickbat crashed through its talc and tinsel sides. 

‘Into thy hands, O Lord?’ murmured Wali Dad profanely, as a yell went up 
from behind, and a native officer of Police jammed his horse through the crowd. 
Another brickbat followed, and the tazia staggered and swayed where it had 
stopped. 

‘Go on! In the name of the Sirkar, go forward!’ shouted the Policeman; but 
there was an ugly cracking and splintering of shutters, and the crowd halted, 
with oaths and growlings, before the house whence the brickbat had been 
thrown. 

Then, without any warning, broke the storm — not only in the Gully of the 
Horsemen, but in half a dozen other places. The tazias rocked like ships at sea, 
the long pole-torches dipped and rose round them while the men shouted: “The 
Hindus are dishonouring the tazias! Strike! Strike! Into their temples for the 
faith!’ The six or eight Policemen with each tazia drew their batons, and struck 


as long as they could in the hope of forcing the mob forward, but they were 
overpowered, and as contingents of Hindus poured into the streets, the fight 
became general. Half a mile away where the tazias were yet untouched the 
drums and the shrieks of ‘Ya Hasanl Ya Hussain!’ continued, but not for long. 
The priests at the corners of the streets knocked the legs from the bedsteads that 
supported their pulpits and smote for the Faith, while stones fell from the silent 
houses upon friend and foe, and the packed streets bellowed: ‘Din! Din! Din!’ A 
tazia caught fire, and was dropped for a flaming barrier between Hindu and 
Musalman at the corner of the Gully. Then the crowd surged forward, and Wali 
Dad drew me close to the stone pillar of a well. 

‘It was intended from the beginning!’ he shouted in my ear, with more heat 
than blank unbelief should be guilty of. ‘The bricks were carried up to the 
houses beforehand. These swine of Hindus! We shall be gutting kine in their 
temples to-night!’ 

Tazia after tazia, some burning, others torn to pieces, hurried past us and the 
mob with them, howling, shrieking, and striking at the house doors in their 
flight. At last we saw the reason of the rush. Hugonin, the Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police, a boy of twenty, had got together thirty constables and 
was forcing the crowd through the streets. His old gray Police-horse showed no 
sign of uneasiness as it was spurred breast-on into the crowd, and the long dog- 
whip with which he had armed himself was never still. 

‘They know we haven’t enough Police to hold ‘em,’ he cried as he passed me, 
mopping a cut on his face. “They know we haven’t! Aren’t any of the men from 
the Club coming down to help? Get on, you sons of burnt fathers!’ The dog-whip 
cracked across the writhing backs, and the constables smote afresh with baton 
and gun-butt. With these passed the lights and the shouting, and Wali Dad began 
to swear under his breath. From Fort Amara shot up a single rocket; then two 
side by side. It was the signal for troops. 

Petitt, the Deputy Commissioner, covered with dust and sweat, but calm and 
gently smiling, cantered up the clean-swept street in rear of the main body of the 
rioters. ‘No one killed yet,’ he shouted. ‘P1 keep ‘em on the run till dawn! Don’t 
let ‘em halt, Hugonin! Trot ‘em about till the troops come.’ 

The science of the defence lay solely in keeping the mob on the move. If they 
had breathing-space they would halt and fire a house, and then the work of 
restoring order would be more difficult, to say the least of it. Flames have the 
same effect on a crowd as blood has on a wild beast. 

Word had reached the Club and men in evening-dress were beginning to show 
themselves and lend a hand in heading off and breaking up the shouting masses 
with stirrup-leathers, whips, or chance-found staves. They were not very often 


attacked, for the rioters had sense enough to know that the death of a European 
would not mean one hanging but many, and possibly the appearance of the 
thrice-dreaded Artillery. The clamour in the City redoubled. The Hindus had 
descended into the streets in real earnest and ere long the mob returned. It was a 
strange sight. There were no tazias — only their riven platforms — and there 
were no Police. Here and there a City dignitary, Hindu or Muhammadan, was 
vainly imploring his co-religionists to keep quiet and behave themselves — 
advice for which his white beard was pulled. Then a native officer of Police, 
unhorsed but still using his spurs with effect, would be borne along, warning all 
the crowd of the danger of insulting the Government. Everywhere men struck 
aimlessly with sticks, grasping each other by the throat, howling and foaming 
with rage, or beat with their bare hands on the doors of the houses. 

‘It is a lucky thing that they are fighting with natural weapons,’ I said to Wali 
Dad, ‘else we should have half the City killed.’ 

I turned as I spoke and looked at his face. His nostrils were distended, his eyes 
were fixed, and he was smiting himself softly on the breast. The crowd poured 
by with renewed riot — a gang of Musalmans hard-pressed by some hundred 
Hindu fanatics. Wali Dad left my side with an oath, and shouting: ‘Ya Hasan! Ya 
Hussain!’ plunged into the thick of the fight where I lost sight of him. 

I fled by a side alley to the Padshahi Gate where I found Wali Dad’s house, 
and thence rode to the Fort. Once outside the City wall, the tumult sank to a dull 
roar, very impressive under the stars and reflecting great credit on the fifty 
thousand angry able-bodied men who were making it. The troops who, at the 
Deputy Commissioner’s instance, had been ordered to rendezvous quietly near 
the fort, showed no signs of being impressed. Two companies of Native Infantry, 
a squadron of Native Cavalry and a company of British Infantry were kicking 
their heels in the shadow of the East face, waiting for orders to march in. I am 
sorry to say that they were all pleased, unholily pleased, at the chance of what 
they called ‘a little fun.’ The senior officers, to be sure, grumbled at having been 
kept out of bed, and the English troops pretended to be sulky, but there was joy 
in the hearts of all the subalterns, and whispers ran up and down the line: ‘No 
ball-cartridge — what a beastly shame!’ ‘D’you think the beggars will really 
stand up to us?’ “Hope I shall meet my money-lender there. I owe him more 
than I can afford.’ ‘Oh, they won’t let us even unsheathe swords.’ ‘Hurrah! Up 
goes the fourth rocket. Fall in, there!’ 

The Garrison Artillery, who to the last cherished a wild hope that they might 
be allowed to bombard the City at a hundred yards’ range, lined the parapet 
above the East gateway and cheered themselves hoarse as the British Infantry 
doubled along the road to the Main Gate of the City. The Cavalry cantered on to 


the Padshahi Gate, and the Native Infantry marched slowly to the Gate of the 
Butchers. The surprise was intended to be of a distinctly unpleasant nature, and 
to come on top of the defeat of the Police who had been just able to keep the 
Muhammadans from firing the houses of a few leading Hindus. The bulk of the 
riot lay in the north and north-west wards. The east and south-east were by this 
time dark and silent, and I rode hastily to Lalun’s house for I wished to tell her to 
send some one in search of Wali Dad. The house was unlighted, but the door was 
open, and I climbed upstairs in the darkness. One small lamp in the white room 
showed Lalun and her maid leaning half out of the window, breathing heavily 
and evidently pulling at something that refused to come. 

‘Thou art late — very late,’ gasped Lalun without turning her head. ‘Help us 
now, O Fool, if thou hast not spent thy strength howling among the tazias. Pull! 
Nasiban and I can do no more! O Sahib, is it you? The Hindus have been 
hunting an old Muhammadan round the Ditch with clubs. If they find him again 
they will kill him. Help us to pull him up.’ 

I put my hands to the long red silk waist-cloth that was hanging out of the 
window, and we three pulled and pulled with all the strength at our command. 
There was something very heavy at the end, and it swore in an unknown tongue 
as it kicked against the City wall. 

‘Pull, oh, pull!’ said Lalun at the last. A pair of brown hands grasped the 
window-sill and a venerable Muhammadan tumbled upon the floor, very much 
out of breath. His jaws were tied up, his turban had fallen over one eye, and he 
was dusty and angry. 


Lalun hid her face in her hands for an instant and said something about 
Wali Dad that I could not catch. 


Then, to my extreme gratification, she threw her arms round my neck and 
murmured pretty things. I was in no haste to stop her; and Nasiban, being a 
handmaiden of tact, turned to the big jewel-chest that stands in the corner of the 
white room and rummaged among the contents. The Muhammadan sat on the 
floor and glared. 

‘One service more, Sahib, since thou hast come so opportunely,’ said Lalun. 
‘Wilt thou’ — it is very nice to be thou-ed by Lalun — ’take this old man across 
the City — the troops are everywhere, and they might hurt him for he is old — 
to the Kumharsen Gate? There I think he may find a carriage to take him to his 
house. He is a friend of mine, and thou art — more than a friend — therefore I 
ask this.’ 

Nasiban bent over the old man, tucked something into his belt, and I raised 


him up, and led him into the streets. 

In crossing from the east to the west of the City there was no chance of 
avoiding the troops and the crowd. Long before I reached the Gully of the 
Horsemen I heard the shouts of the British Infantry crying cheeringly: ‘Hutt, ye 
beggars! Hutt, ye devils! Get along! Go forward, there!’ Then followed the 
ringing of rifle-butts and shrieks of pain. The troops were banging the bare toes 
of the mob with their gun-butts — for not a bayonet had been fixed. My 
companion mumbled and jabbered as we walked on until we were carried back 
by the crowd and had to force our way to the troops. I caught him by the wrist 
and felt a bangle there — the iron bangle of the Sikhs — but I had no suspicions, 
for Lalun had only ten minutes before put her arms round me. Thrice we were 
carried back by the crowd, and when we made our way past the British Infantry 
it was to meet the Sikh Cavalry driving another mob before them with the butts 
of their lances. 

“What are these dogs?’ said the old man. 

‘Sikhs of the Cavalry, Father,’ I said, and we edged our way up the line of 
horses two abreast and found the Deputy Commissioner, his helmet smashed on 
his head, surrounded by a knot of men who had come down from the Club as 
amateur constables and had helped the Police mightily. 

‘We’ll keep ‘em on the run till dawn,’ said Petitt. ‘Who’s your villainous 
friend?’ 

I had only time to say:’ The Protection of the Sirkar!’ when a fresh crowd 
flying before the Native Infantry carried us a hundred yards nearer to the 
Kumharsen Gate, and Petitt was swept away like a shadow. 

‘I do not know — I cannot see — this is all new to me!’ moaned my 
companion. ‘How many troops are there in the City?’ 

‘Perhaps five hundred,’ I said. 

‘A lakh of men beaten by five hundred — and Sikhs among them! Surely, 
surely, I am an old man, but — the Kumharsen Gate is new. Who pulled down 
the stone lions? Where is the conduit? Sahib, I am a very old man, and, alas, I — 
I cannot stand.’ He dropped in the shadow of the Kumharsen Gate where there 
was no disturbance. A fat gentleman wearing gold pince-nez came out of the 
darkness. 

“You are most kind to my old friend,’ he said suavely. ‘He is a landholder of 
Akala. He should not be in a big City when there is religious excitement. But I 
have a carriage here. You are quite truly kind. Will you help me to put him into 
the carriage? It is very late.’ 

We bundled the old man into a hired victoria that stood close to the gate, and I 
turned back to the house on the City wall. The troops were driving the people to 


and fro, while the Police shouted, ‘To your houses! Get to your houses!’ and the 
dog-whip of the Assistant District Superintendent cracked remorselessly. Terror- 
stricken bunnias clung to the stirrups of the cavalry, crying that their houses had 
been robbed (which was a lie), and the burly Sikh horsemen patted them on the 
shoulder, and bade them return to those houses lest a worse thing should happen. 
Parties of five or six British soldiers, joining arms, swept down the side-gullies, 
their rifles on their backs, stamping, with shouting and song, upon the toes of 
Hindu and Musalman. Never was religious enthusiasm more systematically 
squashed; and never were poor breakers of the peace more utterly weary and 
footsore. They were routed out of holes and corners, from behind well-pillars 
and byres, and bidden to go to their houses. If they had no houses to go to, so 
much the worse for their toes. 

On returning to Lalun’s door I stumbled over a man at the threshold. He was 
sobbing hysterically and his arms flapped like the wings of a goose. It was Wali 
Dad, Agnostic and Unbeliever, shoeless, turbanless, and frothing at the mouth, 
the flesh on his chest bruised and bleeding from the vehemence with which he 
had smitten himself. A broken torch-handle lay by his side, and his quivering 
lips murmured, ‘Ya Hasan! Ya Hussain!’ as I stooped over him. I pushed him a 
few steps up the staircase, threw a pebble at Lalun’s City window and hurried 
home. 

Most of the streets were very still, and the cold wind that comes before the 
dawn whistled down them. In the centre of the Square of the Mosque a man was 
bending over a corpse. The skull had been smashed in by gun-butt or bamboo- 
stave. 

‘It is expedient that one man should die for the people,’ said Petitt grimly, 
raising the shapeless head. “These brutes were beginning to show their teeth too 
much.’ 


And from afar we could hear the soldiers singing ‘Two Lovely Black 
Eyes,’ as they drove the remnant of the rioters within doors. 


Of course you can guess what happened? I was not so clever. When the news 
went abroad that Khem Singh had escaped from the Fort, I did not, since I was 
then living this story, not writing it, connect myself, or Lalun, or the fat 
gentleman with the gold pince-nez, with his disappearance. Nor did it strike me 
that Wali Dad was the man who should have convoyed him across the City, or 
that Lalun’s arms round my neck were put there to hide the money that Nasiban 
gave to Khem Singh, and that Lalun had used me and my white face as even a 
better safeguard than Wali Dad who proved himself so untrustworthy. All that I 


knew at the time was that, when Fort Amara was taken up with the riots, Khem 
Singh profited by the confusion to get away, and that his two Sikh guards also 
escaped. 

But later on I received full enlightenment; and so did Khem Singh. He fled to 
those who knew him in the old days, but many of them were dead and more 
were changed, and all knew something of the Wrath of the Government. He went 
to the young men, but the glamour of his name had passed away, and they were 
entering native regiments of Government offices, and Khem Singh could give 
them neither pension, decorations, nor influence — nothing but a glorious death 
with their backs to the mouth of a gun. He wrote letters and made promises, and 
the letters fell into bad hands, and a wholly insignificant subordinate officer of 
Police tracked them down and gained promotion thereby. Moreover, Khem 
Singh was old, and anise-seed brandy was scarce, and he had left his silver 
cooking-pots in Fort Amara with his nice warm bedding, and the gentleman with 
the gold pince-nez was told by those who had employed him that Khem Singh as 
a popular leader was not worth the money paid. 

‘Great is the mercy of these fools of English!’ said Khem Singh when the 
situation was put before him. ‘I will go back to Fort Amara of my own free will 
and gain honour. Give me good clothes to return in.’ 

So, at his own time, Khem Singh knocked at the wicket-gate of the Fort and 
walked to the Captain and the Subaltern, who were nearly gray-headed on 
account of correspondence that daily arrived from Simla marked ‘Private.’ 

‘I have come back, Captain Sahib,’ said Khem Singh. 

‘Put no more guards over me. It is no good out yonder.’ 

A week later I saw him for the first time to my knowledge, and he made as 
though there were an understanding between us. 

‘It was well done, Sahib,’ said he, ‘and greatly I admired your astuteness in 
thus boldly facing the troops when I, whom they would have doubtless torn to 
pieces, was with you. Now there is a man in Fort Ooltagarh whom a bold man 
could with ease help to escape. This is the position of the Fort as I draw it on the 
sand — ’ 

But I was thinking how I had become Lalun’s Vizier after all. 


‘LOVE-O’WOMEN’ 


A lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done. 


The horror, the confusion, and the separation of the murderer from his comrades 
were all over before I came. There remained only on the barrack-square the 
blood of man calling from the ground. The hot sun had dried it to a dusky gold- 
beater- skin film, cracked lozenge-wise by the heat, and as the wind rose each 
lozenge, rising a little, curled up at the edges as if it were a dumb tongue. Then a 
heavier gust blew all away down wind in grains of dark-coloured dust. It was too 
hot to stand in the sunshine before breakfast. The men were all in barracks 
talking the matter over. A knot of soldiers’ wives stood by one of the entrances to 
the married quarters, while inside a woman shrieked and raved with wicked 
filthy words. 

A quiet and well-conducted sergeant had shot down in broad daylight just 
after early parade one of his own corporals, had then returned to barracks and sat 
on a cot till the guard came for him. He would, therefore, in due time be handed 
over to the High Court for trial. Further, but this he could hardly have considered 
in his scheme of revenge, he would horribly upset my work; for the reporting of 
the trial would fall on me without a relief. What that trial would be like I knew 
even to weariness. There would be the rifle carefully uncleaned, with the fouling 
marks about breech and muzzle, to be sworn to by half a dozen superfluous 
privates; there would be heat, reeking heat, till the wet pencil slipped sideways 
between the fingers; and the punkah would swish and the pleaders would jabber 
in the verandahs, and his Commanding Officer would put in certificates of the 
prisoner’s moral character, while the jury would pant and the summer uniforms 
of the witnesses would smell of dye and soaps; and some abject barrack-sweeper 
would lose his head in cross-examination, and the young barrister who always 
defended soldiers’ cases for the credit that they never brought him, would say 
and do wonderful things, and would then quarrel with me because I had not 
reported him correctly. At the last, for he surely would not be hanged, I might 
meet the prisoner again, ruling blank account-forms in the Central Jail, and cheer 
him with the hope of a wardership in the Andamans. 

The Indian Penal Code and its interpreters do not treat murder, under any 
provocation whatever, in a spirit of jest. Sergeant Raines would be very lucky 
indeed if he got off with seven years, I thought. He had slept the night upon his 
wrongs, and had killed his man at twenty yards before any talk was possible. 


That much I knew. Unless, therefore, the case was doctored a little, seven years 
would be his least; and I fancied it was exceedingly well for Sergeant Raines that 
he had been liked by his Company. 

That same evening - no day is so long as the day of a murder - I met Ortheris 
with the dogs, and he plunged defiantly into the middle of the matter. “Pl be one 
o’ the witnesses,” said he. “I was in the verandah when Mackie came along. ‘E 
come from Mrs. Raines’s quarters. Quigley, Parsons, an’ Trot, they was in the 
inside verandah, so they couldn’t ‘ave ‘eard nothing. Sergeant Raines was in the 
verandah talkin’ to me, an’ Mackie ‘e come along acrost the square an’ ‘e sez, 
‘Well,’ sez ʻe, “ave they pushed your ‘elmet off yet, Sergeant?’ ‘e sez. An’ at that 
Raines ‘e catches ‘is breath an’ ‘e sez, ‘My Gawd, I can’t stand this!’ sez ‘e, an’ 
ʻe picks up my rifle an’ shoots Mackie. See?” 

“But what were you doing with your rifle in the outer verandah an hour after 
parade?” 

“Cleanin’ ‘er,” said Ortheris, with the sullen brassy stare that always went 
with his choice lies. 

He might as well have said that he was dancing naked, for at no time did his 
rifle need hand or rag on her twenty minutes after parade. Still the High Court 
would not know his routine. 

“Are you going to stick to that - on the Book?” I asked. 

“Yes. Like a bloomin’ leech.” 

“All right, I don’t want to know any more. Only remember that Quigley, 
Parsons, and Trot couldn’t have been where you say without hearing something; 
and there’s nearly certain to be a barrack-sweeper who was knocking about the 
square at the time. There always is.” 

“Twasn’t the sweeper. It was the beastie. ‘E’s all right.” 

Then I knew that there was going to be some spirited doctoring, and I felt 
sorry for the Government Advocate who would conduct the prosecution. 

When the trial came on I pitied him more, for he was always quick to lose his 
temper, and made a personal matter of each lost cause. Raines’s young barrister 
had for once put aside his unslaked and Welling passion for alibis and insanity, 
had forsworn gymnastics and fireworks, and worked soberly for his client. 
Mercifully the hot weather was yet young, and there had been no flagrant cases 
of barrack-shootings up to the time; and the jury was a good one, even for an 
Indian jury, where nine men out of every twelve are accustomed to weighing 
evidence. Ortheris stood firm and was not shaken by any cross-examination. The 
one weak point in his tale - the presence of his rifle in the outer verandah - went 
unchallenged by civilian wisdom, though some of the witnesses could not help 
smiling. The Government Advocate called for the rope; contending throughout 


that the murder had been a deliberate one. Time had passed, he argued, for that 
reflection which comes so naturally to a man whose honour is lost. There was 
also the Law, ever ready and anxious to right the wrongs of the common soldier 
if, in deed, wrong had been done. But he doubted much whether there had been 
any sufficient wrong. Causeless suspicion over-long brooded upon had led, by 
his theory, to deliberate crime. But his attempts to minimise the motive failed. 
The most disconnected witness knew - had known for weeks - the causes of 
offence, and the prisoner, who naturally was the last of all to know, groaned in 
the dock while he listened. The one question that the trial circled round was 
whether Raines had fired under sudden and blinding provocation given that very 
morning, and in the summing up it was clear that Ortheris’s evidence told. He 
had contrived, most artistically, to suggest that he personally hated the Sergeant, 
who had come into the verandah to give him a talking to for insubordination. In 
a weak moment the Government Advocate asked one question too many, 
“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” Ortheris replied, “‘e was callin’ me a dam’ impudent 
little lawyer.” The Court shook. The jury brought it in a killing, but with every 
provocation and extenuation known to God or man, and the Judge put his hand 
to his brow before giving sentence, and the Adam’s apple in the prisoner’s throat 
went up and down mercury-pumping before a cyclone. 

In consideration of all considerations, from his Commanding Officer’s 
certificate of good conduct to the sure loss of pension, service, and honour, the 
prisoner would get two years, to be served in India, and - there need be no 
demonstration in Court. The Government Advocate scowled and picked up his 
papers; the guard wheeled with a clash, and the prisoner was relaxed to the 
Secular Arm, and driven to the jail in a broken-down ticca-gharri. 

His guard and some ten or twelve military witnesses, being less important, 
were ordered to wait till what was officially called the cool of the evening before 
marching back to cantonments. They gathered together in one of the deep red 
brick verandahs of a disused lock-up and congratulated Ortheris, who bore his 
honours modestly. I sent my work into the office and joined them. Ortheris 
watched the Government Advocate driving off lunch. 

“That’s a nasty little bald-’eaded little butcher, that is,” he said. “E don’t 
please me. ‘E’s got a colley dog wot do, though. I’m goin’ up to Murree in a 
week. That dawg’ ll bring fifteen rupees anywheres.” 

“You had better spend it in Masses,” said Terence, unbuckling his belt, for he 
had been on the prisoner’s guard, standing helmeted and bolt up right for three 
long hours. 


“Not me,” said Ortheris cheerfully. “Gawd’|l put it down to B 


Comp’ ny’s barrick damages one o’ these days. You look strapped, 
Terence.” 


“Faith, I’m not so young as I was. That guard-mountin’ wears on the sole av 
the fut, and this” - he sniffed contemptuously at the brick verandah - “is as hard 
setting as standin’!” 

“Wait a minute. Pll get the cushions out of my cart,” I said. 

“Strewth - sofies! We’re going it gay,” said Ortheris, as Terence dropped 
himself section by section on the leather cushions, saying prettily, “May you 
niver want a soft place wheriver you go, an’ power to share utt wid a frind. 
Another for yourself? That’s good. It lets me sit long ways. Stanley, pass me a 
poipe. Augrrh! An’ that’s another man gone all to pieces bekaze av a woman. I 
must ha’ been on forty or fifty prisoners’ gyards, first an’ last, an’ I hate ut new 
ivry time.” 


“Let’s see. You were on Losson’s, Lancey’s, Dugard’s, and 
Stebbins’s, that I can remember,” I said. 


“Ay, an’ before that an’ before that - scores av thim,” he answered with a worn 
smile. “Tis betther to die than to live for thim, though. Whin Raines comes out - 
he’ll be changin’ his kit at the jail now - he’ll think that too. He shud ha’ shot 
himself an’ the woman by rights, an’ made a clean bill av all. Now he’s left the 
woman - she tuk tay wid Dinah Sunday gone last - an’ he’s left himself. 
Mackie’s the lucky man.” - “He’s probably getting it hot where he is,” I 
ventured, for I knew something of the dead Corporal’s record. 

“Be sure av that,” said Terence, spitting over the edge of the verandah. “But 
fwhat he’ll get there is light marchin’-ordher to fwhat he’d ha’ got here if he’d 
lived.” 

“Surely not. He’d have gone on and forgotten like the others.” 

“Did ye know Mackie well, Sorr?” said Terence. 

“He was on the Pattiala guard of honour last winter, and I went out shooting 
with him in an ekka for the day, and I found him rather an amusing man.” 

“Well, he’ll ha’ got shut av amusemints, excipt turnin’ from wan side to the 
other, these few years come. I knew Mackie, an’ I’ve seen too many to be mistuk 
in the muster av wan man. He might ha’ gone on an’ forgot, as you say, Sorr, but 
was a man wid an educashin, an’ he used ut for his schames, an’ the same 
educashin, an’ talk an’ all that made him able to do fwhat he had a mind to wid a 
woman, that same wud turn back again in the long run an’ tear him alive. I can’t 
say fwhat that I mane to say bekaze I don’t know how, but Mackie was the spit 


an’ livin’ image av a man that I saw march the same march all but; an’ ‘twas 
worse for him that he did not come by Mackie’s ind. Wait while I remimber now. 
“Twas fwhin I was in the Black Tyrone, an’ he was drafted us from Portsmouth; 
an’ fwhat was his misbegotten name? Larry - Larry Tighe ut was; an’ wan of the 
draft said he was a gentleman ranker, an’ Larry tuk an’ three parts killed him for 
saying so. An’ he was a big man, an’ a strong man, an’ a handsome man, an’ that 
tells heavy in practice wid some women, but, takin’ thim by an’ large, not wid 
all. Yet ‘twas wid all that Larry dealt - all - for he ‘ud put the comether on any 
woman that trod the green earth av God, an’ he knew ut. Like Mackie that’s 
roastin’ now, he knew ut; an’ niver did he put the comether on any woman save 
an’ excipt for the black shame. ‘Tis not me that shud be talkin’, dear knows, dear 
knows, but the most av my mis - misalli’nces was for pure devilry, an’ mighty 
sorry I have been whin harm came; an’ time an’ again wid a girl, ay, an’ a woman 
too, for the matter av that, whin I have seen by the eyes av her that I was makin’ 
more throuble than I talked, I have hild off an’ let be for the sake av the mother 
that bore me. But Larry, I’m thinkin’, he was suckled by a she- devil, for he 
niver let wan go that came nigh to listen to him. ‘Twas his business, as if it might 
ha’ bin sinthry-go. He was a good soldier too. Now there was the Colonel’s 
governess - an’ he a privit too! - that was never known in barricks; an’ wan av 
the Major’s maids, and she was promised to a man; an’ some more outside; an’ 
fwhat ut was amongst us we’ll never know till Judgment Day! ‘Twas the nature 
av the baste to put the comether on the best av thim - not the prettiest by any 
manner av manes - but the like av such woman as you cud lay your band on the 
Book an’ swear there was niver thought av foolishness in. An’ for that very 
reason, mark you, he was niver caught. He came close to ut wanst or twice, but 
caught he niver was, an’ that cost him more at the ind than the beginnin’. He 
talked to me more than most, bekaze he tould me, barrin’ the accident av my 
educashin, I’d ha’ been the same kind av divil he was. ‘An’ is ut like,’ he wud 
say, houldin’ his head high - ‘is ut like that I’d iver be thrapped? For fwhat am I 
when all’s said an’ done?’ he sez. ‘A damned privit,’ sez he. ‘An’ is ut like, think 
you, that thim I know wud be connect wid a privit like me? Number tin thousand 
four hundred an’ sivin,’ he sez, grinnin’. I knew by the turn av his spache whin 
he was not takin’ care to talk rough that he was a gentleman ranker. 

I do not undherstan’ ut at all,’ I sez; ‘but I know,’ sez I, ‘that the divil looks out 
av your eyes, an’ Pll have no share wid you. A little fun by way av amusemint 
where ‘t will do no harm, Larry, is right and fair, but I am mistook if ‘tis any 
amusemint to you,’ I sez. 

““You are much mistook,’ he sez. ‘An’ I counsel you not to judge your 
betters.’ 


““My betthers!’ I sez. ‘God help you, Larry. There’s no betther in this. ‘Tis all 
bad, as you will find for yoursilf.’ 

“You’re not like me,’ he says, tossin’ his head. 

“Praise the Saints, I am not,’ I sez. ‘Fwhat I have done I have done an’ been 
crool sorry for. Fwhin your time comes,’ sez I, ‘ye’ll remimber fwhat I say.’ 

“< An’ whin that time comes,’ sez he, ‘Pll come to you for ghostly consolation, 
Father Terence,’ an’ at that he wint off afther some more divil’s business - for to 
get expayrience, he tould me. He was wicked - rank wicked - wicked as all Hell! 
I’m not construct by nature to go in fear av any man, but, begad, I was afraid av 
Larry. He’d come in to barricks wid his cap on three hairs, an’ lie on his cot and 
stare at the ceilin’, and now an’ again he’d fetch a little laugh, the like av a 
splash in the bottom av a well, an’ by that I knew he was schamin’ new 
wickedness, an’ I’d be afraid. All this was long an’ long ago, but ut hild me 
straight - for a while. 

“T tould you, did I not, Sorr, that I was caressed an’ pershuaded to lave the 
Tyrone on account av a throuble?” 

“Something to do with a belt and a man’s head, wasn’t it?” Terence had never 
given me the exact facts. 

“Tt was. Faith, ivry time I go on prisoner’s gyard in coort I wondher fwhy I am 
not where the pris’ner is. But the man I struk tuk it in fair fight, an’ he had the 
good sinse not to die. Considher now, fwhat wud ha’ come to the Arrmy if he 
had! I was enthreated to exchange, an’ my Commandin’ Orf’cer pled wid me. I 
wint, not to be disobligin’, an’ Larry tould me he was powerful sorry to lose me, 
though fwhat I’d done to make him sorry I do not know. So to the Ould Rig’mint 
I came, lavin’ Larry to go to the divil his own way, an’ niver expectin’ to see him 
again except as a shootin’-case in barricks. . . . Who’s that lavin’ the 
compound?” Terence’s quick eye had caught sight of a white uniform skulking 
behind hedge. 

“The Sergeant’s gone visiting,” said a voice. 

“Thin I command here, an’ I will have no sneakin’ away to the bazar, an’ 
huntin’ for you wid a pathrol at midnight. Nalson, for I know ut’s you, come 
back to the verandah.” 

Nalson, detected, slunk back to his fellows. There was a grumble that died 
away in a minute or two, and Terence, turning on the other side, went on:- 

“That was the last I saw av Larry for a while. Exchange is the same as death 
for not thinkin’, an’ by token I married Dinah, an’ that kept me from remimberin’ 
ould times. Thin we wint up to the Front, an’ ut tore my heart in tu to lave Dinah 
at the Depot in Pindi. Consequint whin was at the Front I fought 
circumspectuous till I warrmed up, an thin I fought double tides. You remimber 


fwhat I tould you in the gyard-gate av the fight at Silver’s Theatre.” 

“Wot’s that about Silver’s Theayter!” said Ortheris quickly, over his shoulder. 

“Nothin’, little man. A tale that ye know. As I was sayin’, afther that fight us 
av the Ould Rig’mint an’ the Tyrone was all mixed together takin’ shtock ay the 
dead, an’ av coorse I wint about to find if there was any man that remimbered 
me. The second man I came acrost - an’ how I’d missed him in the fight I do not 
know - was Larry, an’ a fine man he looked, but oulder, by token that he had a 
call to be. ‘Larry,’ sez I, ‘how is ut wid you?’ 

““Ye’re callin’ the wrong man,’ he sez, wid his gentleman’s smile; ‘Larry has 
been dead these three years. They call him “Love-o’- Women” now,’ he sez. By 
that I knew the ould divil was in him yet, but the ind av a fight is no time for the 
beginnin’ av confession, so we sat down an’ talked av times. 

“They tell me you’re a married man,’ he sez, puffing slow at his poipe. ‘Are 
ye happy?’ 

“I will be whin I get back to Depot,’ I sez. “Tis a reconnaissance honeymoon 
now.’ 

“T’m married too,’ he sez, puffin’ slow an’ more slow, an’ stopperin’ wid his 
forefinger. 

“*Sind you happiness,’ I sez. ‘That’s the best hearin’ for a long time.’ 

““Are ye av that opinion?’ he sez; an’ thin he began talkin’ av the campaign. 
The sweat av Silver’s Theatre was not dhry upon him, an’ he was prayin’ for 
more work. I was well contint to lie and listen to the cook-pot lids. 

“Whin he got up off the ground he shtaggered a little, an’ laned over all 
twisted. 

““Ye’ve got more than ye bargained for,’ I sez. “Take an inventory, Larry. ‘Tis 
like you’re hurt.’ 

“He turned round stiff as a ramrod an’ damned the eyes av me up an’ down for 
an impartinent Irish-faced ape. If that had been in barricks, I’d ha’ stretched him 
an’ no more said; but ‘twas at the Front, an’ afther such a fight as Silver’s 
Theatre I knew there was no callin’ a man to account for his timpers. He might 
as well ha’ kissed me. Aftherwards I was well pleased I kept my fistes home. 
Then our Captain Crook - Cruik-na-bul-leen - came up. He’d been talkin’ to the 
little orf’cer bhoy av the Tyrone. ‘We’re all cut to windystraws,’ he sez, ‘but the 
Tyrone are damned short for noncoms. Go you over there, Mulvaney, an’ be 
Deputy-Sergeant, Corp’ral, Lance, an’ everything else ye can lay hands on till I 
bid you stop.’ 

“T wint over an’ tuk hould. There was wan sergeant left standin’, an’ they’d 
pay no heed to him. The remnint was me, an’ ‘twas high time I came. Some I 
talked to, an’ some I did not, but before night the bhoys av the Tyrone stud to 


attention, begad, if I sucked on my poipe above a whishper. Betune you an’ me 
an’ Bobs, I was commandin’ the company, an’ that was what Cruik had 
thransferred me for, an’ the little orf’cer bhoy knew ut, and I knew ut, but the 
comp’ny did not. And there, mark you, is the vartue that no money an’ no dhrill 
can buy - the vartue av the ould soldier that knows his orf’cer’s work an’ does ut 
- at the salute! 

“Thin the Tyrone, wid the Ould Rig’mint in touch, was sint maraudin’ and 
prowlin’ acrost the hills promishcuous an’ unsatisfactory. ‘Tis my privit opinion 
that a gin’ral does not know half his time fwhat to do wid three-quarthers his 
command. So he shquats on his hunkers an’ bids thim run round an’ round 
forninst him while he considhers on ut. Whin by the process av nature they get 
sejuced into a big fight that was none av their seekin’, he sez: ‘Obsarve my 
shuparior janius! I meant ut to come so.’ We ran round an’ about, an’ all we got 
was shootin’ into the camp at night, an’ rushin’ empty sungars wid the long 
bradawl, an’ bein’ hit from behind rocks till we was wore out - all except Love- 
o’-Women. That puppy-dog business was mate an’ dhrink to him. Begad, he cud 
niver get enough av ut. Me well knowin’ that it is just this desultorial 
campaignin’ that kills the best men, an’ suspicionin’ that if I was cut the little 
orf’cer bhoy wud expind all his men in thryin’ to get out, I wud lie most 
powerful doggo whin I heard a shot, an’ curl my long legs behind a bowlder, an’ 
run like blazes whin the ground was clear. Faith, if I led the Tyrone in rethreat 
wanst I led them forty times. Love-o’-Women wud stay pottin’ an’ pottin’ from 
behind a rock, and wait till the fire was heaviest, an’ thin stand up an’ fire man- 
height clear. He wud lie out in camp too at night snipin’ at the shadows, for he 
niver tuk a mouthful av slape. My commandin’ orf’ cer - save his little soul! - cud 
not see the beauty av of my strategims, an’ whin the Ould Rig’mint crossed us, 
an’ that was wanst a week, he’d throt off to Cruik, wid his big blue eyes as round 
as saucers, an’ lay an information against me. I heard thim wanst talkin’ through 
the tent-wall, an’ I nearly laughed. 

“*He runs - runs like a hare,’ sez the little orf’cer bhoy. “Tis demoralisin’ my 
men.’ 

““Ye damned little fool,’ sez Cruik, laughin’. ‘He’s larnin’ you your business. 
Have ye been rushed at night yet?’ 

“<No, sez the child, wishful that he had been. 

“Have you any wounded?’ sez Cruik. 

““No,’ he sez. “There was no chanst for that. They follow Mulvaney too 
quick,’ he sez. 

“‘Fwhat more do you want, thin?’ sez Cruik. ‘Terence is bloodin’ you neat an’ 
handy,’ he sez. ‘He knows fwhat you do not, an’ that’s that there’s a time for 


ivrything. He’ll not lead you wrong,’ he sez, ‘but I’d give a month’s pay to larn 
fwhat he thinks av you.’ 

“That kept the babe quiet, but Love-o’-Women was pokin’ at me for ivrything 
I did, an’ specially my manoeuvres. 

““Mr. Mulvaney,’ he sez wan evenin’, very contempshus, “‘you’re growin’ very 
jeldy wid your feet. Among gentlemen,’ he sez, ‘among gentlemen that’s called 
no pretty name.’ 


“Among privits ‘tis different,’ I sez. “Get back to your tent. 
I’m sergeant here,’ I sez. 


“There was just enough in the voice av me to tell him he was playin’ wid his 
life betune his teeth. He wint off, an’ I noticed that this man that was 
contempshus set off from the halt wid a shunt as tho’ he was bein’ kicked behind. 
That same night there was a Paythan picnic in the hills about, an’ firin’ into our 
tents fit to wake the livin’ dead. ‘Lie down all,’ I sez. ‘Lie down an’ kape still. 
They’ ll no more than waste ammunition.’ 

“T heard a man’s feet on the ground, an’ thin a ‘Tini joinin’ in the chorus. I’d 
been lyin’ warm, thinkin’ av Dinah an’ all, but I crup out wid the bugle for to 
look round in case there was a rush, an’ the ‘Tini was flashin’ at the fore-ind av 
the camp, an’ the hill near by was fair flickerin’ wid long-range fire. Undher the 
starlight I beheld Love-o’-Women settin’ on a rock wid his belt and helmet off. 
He shouted wanst or twice, an’ thin I heard him say: ‘They should ha’ got the 
range long ago. Maybe they’ll fire at the flash.’ Thin he fired again, an’ that 
dhrew a fresh volley, and the long slugs that they chew in their teeth came 
floppin’ among the rocks like tree-toads av a hot night. “That’s better,’ sez Love- 
o’-Women. ‘Oh Lord, how long, how long!’ he sez, an’ at that he lit a match an’ 
held ut above his head. 

““Mad,’ thinks I, ‘mad as a coot,’ an’ I tuk wan stip forward, an’ the nixt I 
knew was the sole av my boot flappin’ like a cavalry gydon an’ the - funny-bone 
av my toes tinglin’. ‘Twas a clane-cut shot - a slug - that niver touched sock or 
hide, but set me bare-fut on the rocks. At that I tuk Love-o’- Women by the 
scruff an’ threw him under a bowlder, an’ whin I sat down I heard the bullets 
patterin’ on that good stone. 

“Ye may dhraw your own wicked fire,’ I sez, shakin’ him, ‘but I’m not goin’ 
to be kilt too.’ 

“Ye’ve come too soon,’ he sez. ‘Ye’ve come too soon. In another minute they 
cud not ha’ missed me. Mother av God,’ he sez, ‘fwhy did ye not lave me be? 
Now ‘tis all to do again,’ an’ he hides his face in his hands. 


“*So that’s it,’ I sez, shakin’ him again. ‘That’s th manin’ av your disobeyin’ 
ordhers.’ 

“*T dare not kill meself,’ he sez, rockin’ to and fro. ‘My own hand wud not let 
me die, and there’s not a bullet this month past wud touch me. I’m to die slow,’ 
he sez. ‘I’m to die slow. But I’m in hell now,’ he sez, shriekin’ like a woman. 
‘Tm in hell now!’ 

““God be good to us all,’ I sez, for I saw his face. ‘Will ye tell a man the 
throuble. If ‘tis not murder, maybe we’ll mend it yet.’ 

“At that he laughed. ‘D’you remimber fwhat I said in the Tyrone barricks 
about comin’ to you for ghostly consolation. I have not forgot,’ he sez. ‘That 
came back, an’ the rest av my time is on me now, Terence. I’ve fought ut off for 
months an’ months, but the liquor will not bite any more, Terence,’ he sez. ‘I 
can’t get dhrunk.’ 

“Thin I knew he spoke the truth about bein’ in hell, for whin liquor does not 
take hould, the sowl av a man is rotten in him. But me bein’ such as I was, fwhat 
could I say to him? 

“*Di’monds an’ pearls,’ he begins again. ‘Di’monds and pearls I have thrown 
away wid both hands - an’ fwhat have I left? Oh, fwhat have I left?’ 

“He was shakin’ an’ thremblin’ up against my shouldher, an’ the slugs was 
singin’ overhead, an’ I was wonderin’ whether my little bhoy wud have sinse 
enough to kape his men quiet through all this firin’. 

“So long as I did not think,’ sez Love-o’-Women, ‘so long I did not see - I 
wud not see - but I can now, what I’ve lost. The time an’ the place,’ he sez, ‘an’ 
the very words I said whin ut pleased me to go off alone to hell. But thin, even 
thin,’ he sez, wrigglin’ tremenjus, ‘I wud not ha’ been happy. There was too 
much behind av me. How cud I ha’ believed her sworn oath - me that have bruk 
mine again an’ again for the sport av seein’ thim cry. An’ there are the others,’ he 
sez. ‘Oh, what will I do - what will I do’?’ He rocked back an’ forward again, an’ 
I think he was cryin’ like wan av the women he dealt wid. 

“The full half av fwhat he said was Brigade Ordhers to me, but from the rest 
an’ the remnint I suspicioned somethin’ av his throuble. “Twas the judgmint av 
God had grup the heel av him, as I tould him ‘twould in the Tyrone barricks. The 
slugs was singin’ over our rock more an’ more, an’ I sez for to divart him: ‘Let 
bad alone,’ I sez. ‘They’ll be thryin’ to rush the camp in a minut’.’ 

“T had no more than said that whin a Paythan man crep’ up on his belly wid 
his knife betune his teeth, not twinty yards from us. Love-o’-Women jumped up 
an’ fetched a yell, an’ the man saw him an’ ran at him (he’d left his rifle under 
the rock) wid the knife. Love-o’-Women niver turned a hair, but by the Living 
Power, for I saw ut, a stone twisted under the Paythan man’s feet an’ he came 


down full sprawl, an’ his knife wint tinklin’ acrost the rocks! ‘I tould you I was 
Cain,’ sez Love-o’-Women.’ ‘Fwhat’s the use av killin’ him? He’s an honest man 
- by compare.’ 

“T was not dishputin’ about the morils av Paythans that tide, so I dhropped 
Love-o’-Women’s burt acrost the man’s face, an’ ‘Hurry into camp,’ I sez, ‘for 
this may be the first av a rush.’ 

“There was no rush afther all, though we waited undher arms to give thim a 
chanst. The Paythan man must ha’ come alone for the mischief, an’ afther a 
while Love-o’-Women wint back to his tint wid that quare lurchin’ sind-off in his 
walk that I cud niver undherstand. Begad, I pitied him, an’ the more bekaze he 
made me think for the rest av the night av the day whin I was confirmed 
Corp’ril, not actin’ Lef’tenant, an’ my thoughts was not good. 

“Ye can undherstand that afther that night we came to talkin’ a dale together, 
an’ bit by bit ut came out fwhat I’d suspicioned. The whole av his carr’in’s on 
an’ divilmints had come back on him hard as liquor comes back whin you’ve 
been on the dhrink for a wake. All he’d said an’ all he’d done, an’ only he cud 
tell how much that was, come back, an’ there was niver a minut’s peace in his 
sowl. “Twas the Horrors widout any cause to see, an’ yet, an’ yet - fwhat am I 
talkin’ av? He’d ha’ taken the Horrors wid thankfulness. Beyon’ the repentince 
av the man, an’ that was beyon’ the natur av man - awful, awful, to behould! - 
there was more that was worst than any repentince. Av the scores an’ scores that 
he called over in his mind (an’ they were dhrivin’ him mad), there was, mark 
you, wan woman av all, an’ she was not his wife, that cut him to the quick av his 
marrow. “Twas there he said that he’d thrown away di’monds an’ pearls past 
count, an’ thin he’d begin again like a blind byle in an oil-mill, walkin’ round an’ 
round, to considher (him that was beyond all touch av being happy this side 
hell!) how happy he wud ha’ been wid her. The more he considhered, the more 
he’d consate himself that he’d lost mighty happiness, an’ thin he wud work ut all 
backwards, an’ cry that he niver cud ha’ been happy anyways. 

“Time an’ time an’ again in camp, on p’rade, ay, an’ in action, I’ve seen that 
man shut his eyes an’ duck his head as you wud duck to the flicker av a bay’nit. 
For ‘twas thin he tould me that the thought av all he’d missed came an’ stud 
forninst him like red-hot irons. For what he’d done wid the others he was sorry, 
but he did not care; but this wan woman that I’ve tould of, by the Hilts av God 
she made him pay for all the others twice over! Niver did I know that a man cud 
enjure such tormint widout his heart crackin’ in his ribs, an’ I have been” - 
Terence turned the pipe-stem slowly between his teeth -” I have been in some 
black cells. All I iver suffered tho’ was not to be talked of alongside av him... 
an’ what could I do? Paternosters was no more than peas for his sorrow. 


“Evenshually we finished our prom’nade acrost the hills, and thanks to me for 
the same, there was no casualties an’ no glory. The campaign was comin’ to an 
ind, an’ all the rig’mints was bein’ drawn together for to be sint back home. 
Love-o’-Women was mighty sorry bekaze he had no work to do, an’ all his time 
to think in. I’ve heard that man talkin’ to his belt-plate an’ his side-arms while he 
was soldierin’ thim, all to prevint himself from thinkin’, an’ ivry time he got up 
afther he had been settin’ down or wint on from the halt, he’d start wid that kick 
an’ traverse that I tould you of - his legs sprawlin’ all ways to wanst. He wud 
niver go see the docthor, tho’ I tould him to be wise. He’d curse me up an’ down 
for my advice; but I knew he was no more a man to be reckoned wid than the 
little bhoy was a commandin’ orf’ cer, so I let his tongue run if it aised him. 

“Wan day - ‘twas on the way back - I was walkin’ round camp wid him, an’ he 
stopped an’ struck ground wid his right fut three or four times doubtful. ‘Fwhat 
is ut?’ I sez. ‘Is that ground?’ sez he; an’ while I was thinkin’ his mind was goin’, 
up comes the docthor, who’d been anatomisin’ a dead bullock. Love-o’-Women 
starts to go on quick, an’ lands me a kick on the knee while his legs was gettin’ 
into marchin’ ordher. 

“Hould on there,’ sez the docthor; an’ Love-o’-Women’s face, that was lined 
like a gridiron, turns red as brick. 

““Tention,’ says the docthor; an’ Love-o’-Women stud so. ‘Now shut your 
eyes,’ sez the docthor. ‘No, ye must not hould by your comrade.’ 

“Tis all up,’ sez Love-o’-Women, trying to smile. ‘I’d fall, docthor, an’ you 
know ut.’ 

“*Fall?’ I sez. ‘Fall at attention wid your eyes shut! Fwhat do you mane?’ 

“The docthor knows,’ he sez. ‘I’ve hild up as long as I can, but begad I’m glad 
‘tis all done. But I will die slow,’ he sez, ‘I will die very slow.’ 

“T cud see by the docthor’s face that he was mortial sorry for the man, an’ he 
ordhered him to hospital. We wint back together, an’ I was dumbstruck; Love-o’- 
Women was cripplin’ and crumblin’ at ivry step. He walked wid a hand on my 
shoulder all slued sideways, an’ his right leg swingin’ like a lame camel. Me not 
knowin’ more than the dead fwhat ailed him, ‘twas just as though the docthor’s 
word had done ut all - as if Love-o’-Women had but been waitin’ for the ordher 
to let go. 

“In hospital he sez somethin’ to the docthor that I could not catch. 

“Holy shmoke!’ sez the docthor, ‘an’ who are you to be givin’ names to your 
diseases? “Tis ag’in’ all the regulations.’ 

“TIl not be a privit much longer,’ sez Love-o’-Women in his gentleman’s 
voice, an’ the docthor jumped. 

““Thrate me as a study, Docthor Lowndes,’ he sez; an’ that was the first time 


Pd iver heard a docthor called his name. 

“Good-bye, Terence,’ sez Love-o’-Women. “Tis a dead man I am widout the 
pleasure av dyin’. You’ll come an’ set wid me sometimes for the peace av my 
soul.’ 

“Now I had been minded to ask Cruik to take me back to the Ould Rig’mint, 
for the fightin’ was over, an’ I was wore out wid the ways av the bhoys in the 
Tyrone; but I shifted my will, an’ hild on, an’ wint to set wid Love-o’-Women in 
the hospital. As I have said, Sorr, the man bruk all to little pieces undher my 
hand. How long he had hild up an’ forced himself fit to march I cannot tell, but 
in hospital but two days later he was such as I hardly knew. I shuk hands wid 
him, an’ his grip was fair strong, but his hands wint all ways to wanst, an’ he cud 
not button his tunic. 

“TII take long an’ long to die yet,’ he sez, ‘for the ways av sin they’re like 
interest in the rig’mintal savin’s-bank - sure, but a damned long time bein’ paid.’ 

“The docthor sez to me quiet one day, ‘Has Tighe there anythin’ on his mind?’ 
he sez. ‘He’s burnin’ himself out.’ 

“How shud I know, Sorr?’ I sez, as innocent as putty. 

“They call him Love-o’-Women in the Tyrone, do they not?’ he sez. ‘I was a 
fool to ask. Be wid him all you can. He’s houldin’ on to your strength.’ 

“‘But (what ails him, docthor,’ I sez. 

“They call ut Locomotus attacks us,’ he sez, ‘bekaze,’ sez he, ‘ut attacks us 
like a locomotive, if ye know fwhat that manes. An’ ut comes,’ sez he, lookin’ at 
me, ‘ut comes from bein’ called Love-o’-Women.’ 

“*You’re jokin’, docthor,’ I sez. 

““Jokin’!’ sez he. ‘If iver you feel that you’ve got a felt sole in your boot 
instead av a Government bull’s-wool, come to me,’ he sez, ‘an’ PI show you 
whether ‘tis a joke.’ 

“You would not belave ut, Sorr, but that an’ seein’ Love-o’-Women overtuk 
widout warnin’ put the cowld fear av attacks us on me so strong that for a week 
an’ more I was kickin’ my toes against stones an’ stumps for the pleasure av 
feelin’ them hurt. 

“An’ Love-o’-Women lay in the cot (he might have gone down wid the 
wounded before an’ before, but he asked to stay wid me), aud fwhat there was in 
his mind had full swing at him night an’ day an’ ivry hour av the day an’ the 
night, an’ he withered like beef rations in a hot sun, an’ his eyes was like owls’ 
eyes, an’ his hands was mut’nous. 

“They was gettin’ the rig’mints away wan by wan, the campaign bein’ inded, 
but as ushuil they was behavin’ as if niver a rig’mint had been moved before in 
the mem’ry av man. Now, fwhy is that, Sorr? There’s fightin’ in an’ out nine 


months av the twelve somewhere in the Army. There has been - for years an’ 
years an’ years, an’ I wud ha’ thought they’d begin to get the hang av providin’ 
for throops. But no! Ivry time it’s like a girls’ school meetin’ a big red bull whin 
they’re goin’ to church; an’ ‘Mother av God,’ sez the Commissariat an’ the 
railways an’ the Barrick- masters, ‘fwhat will we do now?’ The ordhers came to 
us av the Tyrone an’ the Ould Rig’mint an’ half a dozen more to go down, and 
there the ordhers stopped dumb. We wint down, by the special grace av God - 
down the Khaiber anyways. There was sick wid us, an’ I’m thinkin’ that some av 
them was jolted to death in the doolies, but they was anxious to be kilt so if they 
cud get to Peshawur alive the sooner. I walked by Love-o’-Women - there was 
no marchin’, an’ Love-o’-Women was not in a stew to get on. ‘If I’d only ha’ 
died up there!’ sez he through the doolie-curtains, an’ then he’d twist up his eyes 
an’ duck his head for the thoughts that came to him. 

“Dinah was in Depot at Pindi, but I wint circumspectuous, for well I knew ‘tis 
just at the rump-ind av all things that his luck turns on a man. By token I ad seen 
a dhriver of a batthery goin’ by at a trot singin’ ‘Home, swate home’ at the top av 
his shout, and takin’ no heed o his bridle-hand - I had seen that man dhrop under 
the gun in the middle of a word, and come out by the limber like - like a frog on 
a pave-stone. No. I wud not hurry, though, God knows, my heart was all in 
Pindi. Love-o’-Women saw fwhat was in my mind, an’ ‘Go on, Terence,’ h sez, 
‘I know fwhat’s waitin’ for you.’ ‘I will not,’ I sez. “Twill kape a little yet.’ 

“Ye know the turn of the pass forninst Jumrood and the nine mile road on the 
flat to Peshawur? All Peshawur was along that road day and night waitin’ for 
frinds - men, women, childer, and bands. Some av the throops was camped 
round Jumrood, an’ some went on to Peshawur to get away down to their 
cantonmints. We came through in the early mornin’, havin’ been awake the night 
through, and we dhruv sheer into the middle av the mess. Mother av Glory, will I 
ever forget that comin’ back? The light was not fair lifted, and the furst we heard 
was ‘For ‘tis my delight av a shiny night,’ frum a band that thought we was the 
second four comp’nies av the Lincolnshire. At that we was forced to sind them a 
yell to say who we was, an’ thin up wint ‘The wearin’ av the Green.’ It made me 
crawl all up my backbone, not havin’ taken my brequist. Thin, right smash into 
our rear, came fwhat was left av the Jock Elliotts - wid four pipers an’ not half a 
kilt among thim, playin’ for the dear life, an’ swingin’ their rumps like buck 
rabbits, an’ a native rig’mint shrieking blue murther. Ye niver heard the like. 
There was men cryin’ like women that did - an’ faith I do not blame thim. Fwhat 
bruk me down was the Lancers’ Band - shinin’ an’ spick like angels, wid the ould 
dhrum-horse at the head an’ the silver kettle-dhrums an’ all an’ all, waitin’ for 
their men that was behind us. They shtruck up the Cavalry Canter, an’, begad, 


those poor ghosts that had not a sound fut in a throop they answered to ut, the 
men rockin’ in their saddles. We thried to cheer them as they wint by, but ut 
came out like a big gruntin’ cough, so there must have been many that was 
feelin’ like me. Oh, but I’m forgettin’! The Fly-by- Nights was waitin’ for their 
second battalion, an’ whin ut came out, there was the Colonel’s horse led at the 
head - saddle-empty. The men fair worshipped him, an’ he’d died at Au Musjid 
on the road down. They waited till the remnint av the battalion was up, and thin - 
clane against ordhers, for who wanted that chune that day? - they wint back to 
Peshawur slow-time an’ tearin’ the bowils out av ivry man that heard, wid “The 
Dead March.’ Right across our line they wint, an’ ye know their uniforms are as 
black as the Sweeps, crawlin’ past like the dead, an’ the other bands damnin’ 
them to let be. 

“Little they cared. The carpse was wid them, an’ they’d ha’ taken ut so 
through a Coronation. Our ordhers was to go into Peshawur, an’ we wint hot-fut 
past the Fly-by-Nights, not singin’, to lave that chune behind us. That was how 
we tuk the road of the other corps. 

“Twas ringin’ in my ears still whin I felt in the bones of me that Dinah was 
comin’, an’ I heard a shout, an’ thin I saw a horse an’ a tattoo latherin’ down the 
road, hell to shplit, under women. I knew - I knew! Wan was the Tyrone 
Colonel’s wife - ould Beeker’s lady - her gray hair flyin’ an’ her fat round carkiss 
rowlin’ in the saddle, an’ the other was Dinah, that shud ha’ been at Pindi. The 
Colonel’s lady she charged at the head av our column like a stone wall, an’ she 
all but knocked Beeker off his horse throwin’ her arms round his neck an’ 
blubberin’, ‘Me bhoy! Me bhoy!’ an’ Dinah wheeled left an’ came down our 
flank, an’ I let a yell that had suffered inside av me for months, and - Dinah 
came. Will I iver forget that while I live! She’d come on pass from Pindi, an’ the 
Colonel’s lady had lint her the tattoo. They’d been huggin’ an’ cryin’ in each 
other’s arms all the long night. 

“So she walked along wid her hand in mine, askin’ forty questions to wanst, 
an’ beggin’ me on the Virgin to make oath that there was not a bullet consaled in 
me, unbeknownst somewhere, an’ thin I remimbered Love-o’-Women. He was 
watchin’ us, an’ his face was like the face av a divil that has been cooked too 
long. I did not wish Dinah to see ut, for whin a woman’s runnin’ over wid 
happiness she’s like to be touched, for harm aftherwards, by the laste little thing 
in life. So I dhrew the curtain, an’ Love-o’- Women lay back and groaned. 

“Whin we marched into Peshawur, Dinah wint to barracks to wait for me, an’ 
me feelin’ so rich that tide, I wint on to take Love-o’- Women to hospital. It was 
the last I cud do, an’ to save him the dust an’ the smother I turned the doolie-men 
down a road well clear av the rest av the throops, an we wint along, me talkin’ 


through the curtains. Av a sudden I heard him say: - 

“*Tet me look. For the Mercy av Hiven, let me look!’ I had been so tuk up wid 
gettin’ him out av the dust and thinkin’ of Dinah that 1 had not kept my eyes 
about me. There was a woman ridin’ a little behind av us, an’, talkin’ ut over wid 
Dinah aftherwards, that same woman must ha’ rid not far on the Jumrood road. 
Dinah said that she had been hoverin’ like a kite on the left flank av the column. 

“T halted the doolie to set the curtains, an’ she rode by walkin’- pace, an’ 
Love-o’-Women’s eyes wint afther her as if he would fair haul her down from 
the saddle. 

““Follow there,’ was all he sez, but I niver heard a man spake in that voice 
before or since, an’ I knew by those two wan words an’ the look in his face that 
she was Di’monds-an’-Pearls that he’d talked av in his disthresses. 

“We followed till she turned into the gate av a little house that stud near the 
Edwardes’s Gate. There was two girls in the verandah, an’ they ran in whin they 
saw us. Faith, at long eye- range ut did not take me a wink to see fwhat kind av 
house ut was. The throops bein’ there an’ all, there was three or four such, but 
aftherwards the polis bade them go. At the verandah Love-o’-Women sez, 
catchin’ his breath, ‘Stop here,’ an’ thin, an’ thin, wid a grunt that must ha’ tore 
the heart up from his stomach, he swung himself out av the doolie, an’ my troth 
he stud up on his feet wid the sweat pourin’ down his face. If Mackie was to 
walk in here now I’d be less tuk back than I was thin. Where he’d dhrawn his 
power from, God knows or the divil - but ‘t was a dead man walkin’ in the sun 
wid the face av a dead man and the breath av a dead man held up by the Power, 
an’ the legs an’ the arms of the carpse obeyin’ ordhers! - “The woman stud in the 
verandah. She’d been a beauty too, though her eyes was sunk in her head, an’ 
she looked Love-o’-Women up an’ down terrible. ‘An’,’ she sez, kickin’ back the 
tail av her habit, - ‘An’,’ she sez, ‘fwhat are you doin’ here, married man?’ 

“Love-o’-Women said nothin’, but a little froth came to his lips, an’ he wiped 
ut off wid his hand an’ looked at her an’ the paint on her, an’ looked, an’ looked, 
an’ looked. 

““An’ yet,’ she sez, wid a laugh. (Did you hear Mrs. Raines laugh whin 
Mackie died? Ye did not? Well for you.) ‘An’ yet,’ she sez, ‘who but you have 
betther right,’ sez she. “You taught me the road. You showed me the way,’ she 
sez. ‘Ay, look,’ she sez, ‘for ‘tis your work; you that tould me - d’you remimber 
it? - that a woman who was false to wan man cud be false to two. I have been 
that,’ she sez, ‘that an’ more, for you always said I was a quick learner, Ellis. 
Look well,’ she sez, ‘for it is me that you called your wife in the sight av God 
long since!’ An’ she laughed. 

“Love-o’-Women stud still in the sun widout answerin’. Thin he groaned an’ 


coughed to wanst, an’ I thought ‘twas the death- rattle, but he niver tuk his eyes 
off her face not for a wink. Ye cud ha’ put her eyelashes through the flies av an 
E. P. tent, they were so long. 

““Fwhat do you do here?’ she sez, word by word, ‘that have taken away my 
joy in my man this five years gone - that have broken my rest an’ killed my body 
an’ damned my soul for the sake av seem’ how ‘twas done? Did your 
expayrience aftherwards bring you acrost any woman that gave more than I did? 
Wud I not ha’ died for you an’ wid you, Ellis? Ye know that, man! If ever your 
lyin’ sowl saw truth in uts life ye know that.’ 

“An’ Love-o’-Women lifted up his head and said, ‘I knew,’ an’ that was all. 
While she was spakin’ the Power hild him up parade-set in the ‘sun, an the sweat 
dhropped undher his helmet. ‘Twas more an’ more throuble for him to talk, an’ 
his mouth was runnin’ twistways. 

“Fwhat do you do here?’ she sez, an’ her voice whit up. “Twas like bells tollin’ 
before. “Time was whin you were quick enough wid your words, - you that 
talked me down to hell. Are ye dumb now?’ An’ Love-o’-W omen got his 
tongue, an’ sez simple, like a little child, ‘May I come in?’ he sez. 

“The house is open day an’ night,’ she sez, wid a laugh; an’ Love- o’-Women 
ducked his head an’ hild up his hand as tho’ he was gyardin’. The Power was on 
him still - it hild him up still, for, by my sowl, as I’ll never save ut, he walked up 
the verandah steps that had been a livin’ corpse in hospital for a month! 

““An’ now’?’ she sez, lookin’ at him; an’ the red paint stud lone on the white 
av her face like a bull’s-eye on a target. 

“He lifted up his eyes, slow an’ very slow, an’ he looked at her long an’ very 
long, an’ he tuk his spache betune his teeth wid a wrench that shuk him. 

“Tm dyin’, Aigypt - dyin’,’ he sez; ay, those were his words, for I remimber 
the name he called her. He was turnin’ the death- colour, but his eyes niver 
rowled. They were set - set on her. Widout word or warnin’ she opened her arms 
full stretch, an’ ‘Here!’ she sez. (Oh, fwhat a golden mericle av a voice ut was!) 
‘Die here,’ she sez; an’ Love-o’-Women dhropped forward, an’ she hild him up, 
for she was a fine big woman. 

“I had no time to turn, bekaze that minut I heard the sowl quit him - tore out in 
the death-rattle - an’ she laid him back in a long chair, an’ she sez to me, 
‘Misther soldier,’ she sez, ‘will ye not go in an’ talk to wan av the girls. This 
sun’s too much for him.’ 

“Well I knew there was no sun he’d iver see, but I cud not spake, so I wint 
away wid the empty doolie to find the docthor. He’d been breakfastin’ an’ 
lunchin’ ever since we’d come in, an’ he was as full as a tick. 

“Faith ye’ve got dhrunk mighty soon,’ he sez, whin I’d tould him, ‘to see that 


man walk. Barrin’ a puff or two av life, he was a corpse before we left Jumrood. 
I’ve a great mind,’ he sez, ‘to confine you.’ 

“There’s a dale av liquor runnin’ about, docthor,’ I sez, solemn as a hard- 
boiled egg. ‘Maybe ‘tis so, but will ye not come an’ see the corpse at the house?’ 

“Tis dishgraceful,’ he sez, ‘that I would be expected to go to a place like that. 
Was she a pretty woman?” he sez, an’ at that he set off double quick. 

“T cud see that the two was in the verandah were I’d left them, an’ I knew by 
the hang av her head an’ the noise av the crows fwhat had happened. ‘Twas the 
first and the last time that Pd ever known woman to use the pistol. They dread 
the shot as a rule, but Di’monds-an’-Pearls she did not - she did not. 

“The docthor touched the long black hair av her head (‘twas all loose upon 
Love-o’-Women’s chest), an’ that cleared the liquor out av him. He stud 
considherin’ a long time, his hands in his pockets, an’ at last he sez to me, 
‘Here’s a double death from naturil causes, most naturil causes; an’ in the presint 
state av affairs the rig’mint will be thankful for wan grave the less to dig. 
Issiwasti,’ he sez, ‘Issiwasti, Privit Mulvaney, these two will be buried together 
in the Civil Cemet’ry at my expinse, an’ may the good God,’ he sez, ‘make it SO 
much for me whin my time comes. Go to your wife,’ he sez; ‘go an’ be happy. 
PI see to this all.’ 

“T left him still considherin’. They was buried in the Civil Cemet’ry together, 
wid a Church of England service. There was too many buryin’s thin to ask 
questions, an’ the docthor - he ran away wid Major - Major Van Dyce’s lady that 
year - he saw to ut all. Fwhat the right an’ the wrong av Love-o’-Women an’ 
Di’monds-an’- Pearls was I niver knew, an’ I will niver know; but I’ve tould ut 
as I came acrost ut - here an’ there in little pieces. So, being fwhat I am, an’ 
knowin’ fwhat I know, that’s fwhy I say in this shootin’-case here, Mackie that’s 
dead an’ in hell is the lucky man. There are times, Sorr, whin ‘tis betther for the 
man to die than to live, an’ by consequince forty million times betther for the 
woman.” 

“H’up there!” said Ortheris. “It’s time to go.” The witnesses and guard formed 
up in the thick white dust of the parched twilight and swung off, marching easy 
and whistling. Down the road to the green by the church I could hear Ortheris, 
the black Book-lie still uncleansed on his lips, setting, with a fine sense of the 
fitness of things, the shrill quick-step that runs - 


“Oh, do not despise the advice of the wise, 

Learn wisdom from those that are older, 

And don’t try for things that are out of your reach - 
An’ that’s what the Girl told the Soldier 


Soldier! Soldier! 
Oh, that’s what the Girl told the Soldier!” 


THE BIG DRUNK DRAF’ 


We’re goin’ ‘ome, we’re goin’ ‘ome - 
Our ship is at the shore, 

An’ you mus’ pack your ‘aversack, 

For we won’t come back no more. 

Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary Ann, 

For I’ marry you yet on a fourp’ny bit, 
As a time-expired ma-a-an 


Barrack Room Ballad. 

AN awful thing has happened! My friend, Private Mulvaney, who went home 
in the Serapis, time-expired, not very long ago, has come back to India as a 
civilian! It was all Dinah Shadd’s fault. She could not stand the poky little 
lodgings, and she missed her servant Abdullah more than words could tell. The 
fact was that the Mulvaneys had been out here too long, and had lost touch of 
England. 

Mulvaney knew a contractor on one of the new Central India lines, and wrote 
to him for some sort of work. The contractor said that if Mulvaney could pay the 
passage he would give him command of a gang of coolies for old sake’s sake. 
The pay was eighty-five rupees a month, and Dinah Shadd said that if Terence 
did not accept she would make his life a “basted purgathory.” Therefore the 
Mulvaneys came out as “civilians,” which was a great and terrible fall; though 
Mulvaney tried to disguise it by saying that he was “Ker’nel on the railway line, 
an’ a consequinshal man.” 

He wrote me an invitation, on a tool-indent form, to visit him; and I came 
down to the funny little “construction” bungalow at the side of the line. Dinah 
Shadd had planted peas about and about, and nature had spread all manner of 
green stuff round the place. There was no change in Mulvaney except the change 
of clothing, which was deplorable, but could not be helped. He was standing 
upon his trolly, haranguing a gangman, and his shoulders were as well drilled 
and his big, thick chin was as clean-shaven as ever. 

“Pm a civilian now,” said Mulvaney. “Cud you tell that I was iver a martial 
man’? Don’t answer, Sorr, av you’re strainin’ betune a complimint an’ a lie. 
There’s no houldin’ Dinah Shadd now she’s got a house av her own. Go inside, 
an’ dhrink tay out av chiny in the drrrrawin’-room, an’ thin we’ll dhrink like 
Christians undher the tree here. Scutt, ye naygur-folk! There’s a Sahib come to 


call on me, an’ that’s more than he’ll iver do for you onless you run! Get out, an’ 
go on pilin’ up the earth, quick, till sundown.” 

When we three were comfortably settled under the big sisham in front of the 
bungalow, and the first rush of questions and answers about Privates Ortheris 
and Learoyd and old times and places had died away, Mulvaney said, 
reflectively - “Glory be, there’s no p’rade to-morrow, an’ no bun-headed 
Corp’ril-bhoy to give you his lip. An’ yit I don’t know. ‘Tis harrd to be 
something ye niver were an’ niver meant to be, an’ all the ould days shut up 
along wid your papers. Eyah! I’m growin’ rusty, an’ ‘tis the will av God that a 
man mustn’t serve his Quane for time an’ all.” 

He helped himself to a fresh peg, and sighed furiously. 

“Let your beard grow, Mulvaney,” said I, “and then you won’t be troubled 
with those notions. You’ll be a real civilian.” 

Dinah Shadd had told me in the drawing-room of her desire to coax Mulvaney 
into letting his beard grow. “‘Twas so civilian-like,” said poor Dinah, who hated 
her husband’s hankering for his old life. 

“Dinah Shadd, you’re a dishgrace to an honust, clane-scraped man! “said 
Mulvaney, without replying to me. “Grow a beard on your own chin, darlint, and 
lave my razors alone. They’re all that stand betune me and dis-ris-pect-ability. 
Av I didn’t shave, I wud be torminted wid an outrajis thurrst; for there’s nothin’ 
so dhryin’ to the throat as a big billy-goat beard waggin’ undher the chin. Ye 
wudn’t have me dhrink always, Dinah Shadd’? By the same token, you’re kapin’ 
me crool dhry now. Let me look at that whiskey.” 

The whiskey was lent and returned, but Dinah Shadd, who had been just as 
eager as her husband in asking after old friends, rent me with - 

“T take shame for you, Sorr, coming down here though the Saints know you’re 
as welkim as the daylight whin you do come - an’ upsettin’ Terence’s head wid 
your nonsense about - about fwhat’s much betther forgotten. He bein’ a civilian 
now, an’ you niver was aught else. Can you not let the Arrmy rest? ‘Tis not good 
for Terence.” 

I took refuge by Mulvaney, for Dinah Shadd has a temper of her own. 

“Let be - let be,” said Mulvaney. “‘Tis only wanst in a way I can talk about the 
ould days.” Then to me - “Ye say Dhrumshticks is well, an’ his lady tu’? I niver 
knew how I liked the gray garron till I was shut av him an’ Asia.” - 
“Dhrumshticks” was the nickname of the Colonel commanding Mulvaney’s old 
regiment. - “ Will you be seein’ him again? You will. Thin tell him” - 
Mulvaney’s eyes began to twinkle - “tell him wid Privit -” - “Mister, Terence,” 
interrupted Dinah Shadd. “Now the Divil an’ all his angils an’ the Firmament av 
Hiven fly away wid the ‘Mister,’ an’ the sin av makin’ me swear be on your 


confession, Dinah Shadd! Privit, I tell ye. Wid Privit Mulvaney’s best obedience, 
that but for me the last time-expired wud be still pullin’ hair on their way to the 
sea.” 

He threw himself back in the chair, chuckled, and was silent. 

“Mrs. Mulvaney,” I said, “please take up the whiskey, and don’t let him have 
it until he has told the story.” 

Dinah Shadd dexterously whipped the bottle away, saying at the same time, 
“Tis nothing to be proud av,” and thus captured by the enemy, Mulvaney spake: 

““Twas on Chuseday week. I was behaderin’ round wid the gangs on the 
‘bankmint - I’ve taught the hoppers how to kape step an’ stop screechin’ - whin a 
head-gangman comes up to me, wid about two inches av shirt-tail hanging round 
his neck an’ a disthressful light in his oi. ‘Sahib,’ sez he, ‘there’s a reg’mint an’ a 
half av soldiers up at the junction, knockin’ red cinders out av ivrything an’ 
ivrybody! They thried to hang me in my cloth,’ he sez, ‘an’ there will be murdher 
an’ ruin an’ rape in the place before nightfall! They say they’re comin’ down 
here to wake us up. What will we do wid our women-folk?’ 

“Fetch my throlly!’ sez I; ‘my heart’s sick in my ribs for a wink at anything 
wid the Quane’s uniform on ut. Fetch my throlly, an’ six av the jildiest men, and 
run me up in shtyle.’” 

“He tuk his best coat,” said Dinah Shadd, reproachfully. 

“Twas to do honour to the Widdy. I cud ha’ done no less, Dinah Shadd. You 
and your digresshins interfere wid the coorse av the narrative. Have you iver 
considhered fwhat I wud look like wid me head shaved as well as me chin? You 
bear that in your mind, Dinah darlin’. 

“T was throllied up six miles, all to get a shquint at that draf’. I knew ‘twas a 
spring draf’ goin’ home, for there’s no rig’mint hereabouts, more’s the pity.” 

“Praise the Virgin!” murmured Dinah Shadd. But Mulvaney did not hear. 

“Whin I was about three-quarters av a mile off the rest-camp, powtherin’ 
along fit to burrst, I heard the noise av the men, an’, on my sowl, Sorr, I cud 
catch the voice av Peg Barney bellowin’ like a bison wid the belly-ache. You 
remimber Peg Barney that was in D Comp’ny - a red, hairy scraun, wid a scar on 
his jaw? Peg Barney that cleared out the Blue Lights’ Jubilee meetin’ wid the 
cook-room mop last year? 

“Thin I knew ut was a draf’ av the Ould Rig’mint, an’ I was conshumed wid 
sorrow for the bhoy that was in charge. We was harrd scrapin’s at any time. Did I 
iver tell you how Horker Kelley wint into clink nakid as Phoebus Apollonius, 
wid the shirts av the Corp’ril an’ file undher his arrum? An’ be was a moild man! 
But I’m digresshin’. ‘Tis a shame both to the rig’mints and the Arrmy sendin’ 


down little orf’cer bhoys wid a draf’ av strong men mad wid liquor an’ the 
chanst av gettin’ shut av India, an’ niver a punishment that’s fit to be given right 
down an’ away from cantonmints to the dock! ‘Tis this nonsinse. Whin I am 
servin’ my time, I’m undher the Articles av War, an’ can be whipped on the peg 
for thim. But whin I’ve served my time, I’m a Reserve man, an’ the Articles av 
War haven’t any hould on me. An orf’cer can’t do anythin’ to a time-expired 
savin’ confinin’ him to barricks. “Tis a wise rig’lation, bekaze a time-expired 
does not have any barricks; bein’ on the move all the time. ‘Tis a Solomon av a 
rig’lation, is that. I wud like to be inthroduced to the man that made ut. ‘Tis 
easier to get colts from a Kibbereen horse-fair into Galway than to take a bad 
draf’ over ten miles av counthry. Consiquintly that rig’lation - for fear that the 
men wud be hurt by the little orf’cer bhoy. No matther. The nearer my throlly 
came to the rest-camp, the woilder was the shine, an’ the louder was the voice of 
Peg Barney. “Tis good I am here,’ thinks I to mysilf, ‘for Peg alone is 
employmint for two or three.’ He bein’, I well knew, as copped as a dhrover. 

“Faith, that rest-camp was a sight! The tent-ropes was all skew- nosed, an’ the 
pegs looked as dhrunk as the men - fifty av thim - the scourin’s, an’ rinsin’s, an’ 
Divil’s lavin’s av the Ould Rig’mint. I tell you, Sorr, they were dhrunker than 
any men you’ve ever seen in your mortial life. How does a draf? get dhrunk? 
How does a frog get fat? They suk ut in through their shkins. 

“There was Peg Barney sittin’ on the groun’ in his shirt - wan shoe off an’ wan 
shoe on - whackin’ a tent-peg over the head wid his boot, an’ singin’ fit to wake 
the dead. “Twas no clane song that he sung, though. ‘Twas the Divil’s Mass.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Whin a bad egg is shut av the Army, he sings the Divil’s Mass for a good 
riddance; an’ that manes swearin’ at ivrything from the Commandher-in-Chief 
down to the Room-Corp’ril, such as you niver in your days heard. Some men can 
swear so as to make green turf crack! Have you iver heard the Curse in an 
Orange Lodge? The Divil’s Mass is ten times worse, an’ Peg Barney was singin’ 
ut, whackin’ the tent-peg on the head wid his boot for each man that he cursed. A 
powerful big voice had Peg Barney, an’ a hard swearer he was whin sober. I 
stood forninst him, an’ ‘twas not me oi alone that cud tell Peg was dhrunk as a 
coot. 354 “Good mornin’, Peg,’ I sez, whin he dhrew breath afther dursin’ the 
Adj’tint-Gen’ral; ‘I’ve put on my best coat to see you, Peg Barney,’ sez I. “Thin 
take Ut off again,’ sez Peg Barney, latherin’ away wid the boot; ‘take ut off an’ 
dance, ye lousy civilian!’ “Wid that he begins cursin’ ould Dhrumshticks, being 
so full he dane disrernimbers the Brigade-Major an’ the Judge-Advokit- Gen’ral. 
“Do you not know me, Peg?’ sez I, though me blood was hot in me wid being 
called a civilian.” “An’ him a decent married man!” wailed Dinah Shadd. I do 


not,’ sez Peg, ‘but dhrunk or sober Pll tear the hide off your back wid a shovel 
whin I’ve stopped singin’.’ “‘Say you so, Peg Barney?’ sez I. “Tis clear as mud 
you’ve forgotten me. Pll assist your autobiography.’ Wid that I stretched Peg 
Barney, boot an’ all, an’ wint into the camp. An awful sight ut was! ““Where’s 
the orf’cer in charge av the detachment?’ sez I to Scrub Greene - the manest little 
worm that ever walked. ““There’s no orf’cer, ye ould cook,’ sez Scrub; ‘we’re a 
bloomin’ Republic.’ 

““Are you that?’ sez I; ‘thin I’m O’Connell the Dictator, an’ by this you will 
larn to kape a civil tongue in your rag-box.’ 

“Wid that I stretched Scrub Greene an’ wint to the orf’cer’s tent. “Twas a new 
little bhoy - not wan I’d iver seen before. He was sittin’ in his tent, purtendin’ not 
to ‘ave ear av the racket. 

“T saluted - but for the life av me I mint to shake hands whin I went in. ‘Twas 
the sword hangin’ on the tent-pole changed my will. 

““Can’t I help, Sorr?’ sez I; “tis a strong man’s job they’ve given you, an’ 
you’ll be wantin’ help by sundown.’ He was a bhoy wid bowils, that child, an’ a 
rale gintleman. 

“Sit down,’ sez he. 

“<Not before my orf’cer,’ sez I; an’ I tould him fwhat my service was. 

“*T’ve heard av you,’ sez he. ‘You tuk the town av Lungtungpen nakid.’ 


“*Faith,’ thinks I, ‘that’s Honour an’ Glory’; for ‘twas Lift’nint 
Brazenose did that job. ‘I’m wid ye, Sorr,’ sez I, ‘if I’m av use. 
They shud niver ha’ sent you down wid the draf’. Savin’ your 
presince, Sorr,’ I sez, “tis only Lift nint Hackerston in the 
Ould Rig’mint can manage a Home draf’.’ 


“Tve niver had charge of men like this before,’ sez he, playin’ wid the pens 
on the table; ‘an’ I see by the Rig’ lations -° 

“Shut your oi to the Rig’lations, Sorr,’ I sez, ‘till the throoper’s into blue 
wather. By the Rig’lations you’ve got to tuck thim up for the night, or they’ Il be 
runnin’ foul av my coolies an’ makin’ a shiverarium half through the counthry. 
Can you trust your noncoms, Sorr?’ 

““Ves,’ sez he. 

“<Good,’ sez I; ‘there’ll be throuble before the night. Are you marchin’, Sorr?’ 

“To the next station,’ sez he. 

““Betther still,’ sez I; ‘there’ ll be big throuble.’ 

“*Can’t be too hard on a Home draf,’ sez he; ‘the great thing is to get thim in- 
ship.’ 


““Faith, you’ve larnt the half av your lesson, Sorr,’ sez I, ‘but av you shtick to 
the Rig’lations yov’ll niver get thim inship at all, at all. Or there won’t be a rag 
av kit betune thim whin you do.’ 

“Twas a dear little orf’cer bhoy, an’ by way av kapin’ his heart up, I tould him 
fwhat I saw wanst in a draf in Egypt.” 

“What was that, Mulvaney?” said I. 

“Sivin an’ fifty men sittin’ on the bank av a canal, laughin’ at a poor little 
squidgereen av an orf’cer that they’d made wade into the slush an’ pitch things 
out av the boats for their Lord High Mightinesses. That made me orf’cer bhoy 
woild wid indignation. 

“Soft an’ aisy, Sorr,’ sez I; ‘you’ve niver had your draf’ in hannd since you 
left cantonmints Wait till the night, an’ your work will be ready to you. Wid your 
permission, Sorr, I will investigate the camp, an’ talk to me ould frinds. ‘Tis no 
manner av use thryin’ to shtop the divilmint now.’ 

“Wid that I wint out into the camp an’ inthrojuced mysilf to ivry man sober 
enough to remimber me. I was some wan in the ould days, an’ the bhoys was 
glad to see me - all excipt Peg Barney wid a eye like a tomata five days in the 
bazar, an’ a nose to match. They come round me an’ shuk me, an’ I tould thim I 
was in privit employ wid an income av me own, an’ a drrrawin’-room fit to bate 
the Quane’s; an’ wid me lies an’ me shtories an’ nonsinse gin’rally, I kept ‘em 
quiet in wan way an’ another, knockin’ roun’ the camp. ‘Twas bad even thin 
whin I was the Angil av Peace. 

“T talked to me ould non-coms - they was sober - an’ betune me an’ thim we 
wore the draf’ over into their tents at the proper time. The little orf’cer bhoy he 
conies round, dacint an’ civil-spoken as might be. 

“Rough quarthers, men,’ sez he, ‘but you can’t look to be as comfortable as in 
barricks. We must make the best av things. I’ve shut my eyes to a dale av dog’s 
thricks to-day, an’ now there must be no more av ut.’ 

“No more we will. Come an’ have a dhrink, me son,’ sez Peg Barney, 
staggerin’ where he stud. Me little orf’cer bhoy kep’ his timper. 

““You’re a sulky swine, you are,’ sez Peg Barney, an’ at that the men in the 
tent began to laugh. 

“I tould you me orf’cer bhoy had bowils. He cut Peg Barney as near as might 
be on the oi that I’d squshed whin we first met. Peg wint spinnin’ acrost the tent. 

“Peg him out, Sorr,’ sez I, in a whishper. 

“Peg him out!’ sez me orf’cer bhoy, up loud, just as if ‘twas battalion p’rade 
an’ he pickin’ his wurrds from the Sargint. 

“The non-coms tuk Peg Barney - a howlin’ handful he was - an’ in three 
minut’s he was pegged out - chin down, tight-dhrawn - on his stummick, a tent- 


peg to each arm an’ leg, swearin’ fit to turn a naygur white. 

“T tuk a peg an” jammed ut into his ugly jaw - ‘Bite on that, Peg Barney,’ I 
sez; ‘the night is settin’ frosty, an’ you’ ll be wantin’ divarsion before the mornin’. 
But for the Rig’lations you’d be bitin’ on a bullet now at the thriangles, Peg 
Barney,’ sez I. 

“All the draf’ was out av their tents watchin’ Barney bein’ pegged. 

“Tis agin the Rig’lations! He strook him!’ screeches out Scrub Greene, who 
was always a lawyer; an’ some of the men tuk up the shoutin’. 

“Peg out that man!’ sez me orf’cer bhoy, niver losin’ his timper; an’ the non- 
coms wint in and pegged out Scrub Greene by the side av Peg Barney. 

“I cud see that the draf? was comin’ roun’. The men stud not knowin’ fwhat to 
do. 

“Get to your tents!’ sez me orf’cer bhoy. ‘Sargint, put a sinthry over these 
two men.’ 

“The men wint back into the tents like jackals, an’ the rest av the night there 
was no noise at all excipt the stip av the sinthry over the two, an’ Scrub Greene 
blubberin’ like a child. “Twas a chilly night, an’ faith, ut sobered Peg Barney. 

“Just before Revelly, me orf’cer bhoy comes out an’ sez: ‘Loose those men an’ 
send thim to their tents!’ Scrub Greene wint away widout a word, but Peg 
Barney, stiff wid the cowld, stud like a sheep, thryin’ to make his orf’cer 
undherstand he was sorry for playin’ the goat. 

“There was no tucker in the draf’ whin ut fell in for the march, an’ divil a 
wurrd about ‘illegality’ cud I hear. 

“T wint to the ould Colour-Sargint and I sez: - ‘Let me die in glory,’ sez I. ‘I’ve 
seen a man this day!’ 

“A man he is,’ sez ould Hother; ‘the draf’s as sick as a herrin’. They’ll all go 
down to the sea like lambs. That bhoy has the bowils av a cantonmint av 
Gin’ rals.’ 

“<Amin,’ sez I, ‘an’ good luck go wid him, wheriver he be, by land or by sea. 
Let me know how the draf’ gets clear.’ 

“An’ do you know how they did? That bhoy, so I was tould by letter from 
Bombay, bully-damned ‘em down to the dock, till they cudn’t call their sowls 
their own. From the time they left me oi till they was ‘tween decks, not wan av 
thim was more than dacintly dhrunk. An’ by the Holy Articles av War, whin they 
wint aboord they cheered him till they cudn’t spake, an’ that, mark you, has not 
come about wid a draf’ in the mlm’ry av livin’ man! You look to that little 
orf’cer bhoy. He has bowils. ‘Tis not ivry child that wud chuck the Rig’ lations to 
Flanders an’ stretch Peg Barney on a wink from a brokin an’ dilapidated ould 
carkiss like mysilf. I’d be proud to serve -” 


“Terence, you’re a civilian,” said Dinah Shadd warningly. 

“So Iam - so I am. Is ut likely I wud forget ut? But he was a gran’ bhoy all the 
same, an’ I’m only a mudtipper wid a hod on me shoulthers. The whiskey’s in 
the heel av your hand, Sorr. Wid your good lave we’ll dhrink to the Ould 
Rig’ mint - three fingers - standin’ up!” And we drank. 


THE MUTINEY OF THE MAVERICKS 


Sec. 7 (1) - Causing or Conspiring with other persons to cause a mutiny or 
sedition in forces belonging to Her Majesty’s Regular forces, Reserve forces, 
Auxiliary forces, or Navy. 

When three obscure gentlemen in San Francisco argued on insufficient 
premises they condemned a fellow-creature to a most unpleasant death in a far 
country which had nothing whatever to do with the United States. They 
foregathered at the top of a tenement-house in Tehama Street, an unsavoury 
quarter of the city, and, there calling for certain drinks, they conspired because 
they were conspirators by trade, officially known as the Third Three of the I. A. 
A. - an institution for the propagation of pure light, not to be confounded with 
any others, though it is affiliated to many. The Second Three live in Montreal, 
and work among the poor there; the First Three have their home in New York, 
not far from Castle Garden, and write regularly once a week to a small house 
near one of the big hotels at Boulogne. What happens after that, a particular 
section of Scotland Yard knows too well and laughs at. A conspirator detests 
ridicule. More men have been stabbed with Lucrezia Borgia daggers and 
dropped into the Thames for laughing at Head Centres and Triangles than for 
betraying secrets; for this is human nature. 

The Third Three conspired over whiskey cocktails and a clean sheet of note- 
paper against the British Empire and all that lay therein. This work is very like 
what men without discernment call politics before a general election. You pick 
out and discuss, in the company of congenial friends, all the weak points in your 
opponents’ organisation, and unconsciously dwell upon and exaggerate all their 
mishaps, till it seems to you a miracle that the hated party holds together for an 
hour. 

“Our principle is not so much active demonstration - that we leave to others - 
as passive embarrassment, to weaken and unnerve,” said the first man. 
“Wherever an organisation is crippled, wherever confusion is thrown into any 
branch of any department, we gain a step for those who take on the work; we are 
but the forerunners.” He was a German enthusiast, and editor of a newspaper, 
from whose leading articles he quoted frequently. 

“That cursed Empire makes so many blunders of her own that unless we 
doubled the year’s average I guess it wouldn’t strike her anything special had 
occurred,” said the second man. “Are you prepared to say that all our resources 
are equal to blowing off the muzzle of a hundred-ton gun or spiking a ten- 
thousand-ton ship on a plain rock in clear daylight? They can beat us at our own 


game. Better join hands with the practical branches; we’re in funds now. Try a 
direct scare in a crowded street. They value their greasy hides.” He was the drag 
upon the wheel, and an Americanised Irishman of the second generation, 
despising his own race and hating the other. He had learned caution. 

The third man drank his cocktail and spoke no word. He was the strategist, but 
unfortunately his knowledge of life was limited. He picked a letter from his 
breast-pocket and threw it across the table. That epistle to the heathen contained 
some very concise directions from the First Three in New York. It said - 

“The boom in black iron has already affected the eastern markets, where our 
agents have been forcing down the English-held stock among the smaller buyers 
who watch the turn of shares. Any immediate operations, such as western bears, 
would increase their willingness to unload. This, however, cannot be expected 
till they see clearly that foreign iron-masters are willing to co-operate. Mulcahy 
should be dispatched to feel the pulse of the market, and act accordingly. 
Mavericks are at present the best for our purpose.- P. D. Q.” 

As a message referring to an iron crisis in Pennsylvania, it was interesting, if 
not lucid. As a new departure in organized attack on an outlying English 
dependency, it was more than interesting. 

The second man read it through and murmured -” 

Already? Surely they are in too great a hurry. All that Dhulip Singh could do 
in India he has done, down to the distribution of his photographs among the 
peasantry. Ho! Ho! The Paris firm arranged that, and he has no substantial 
money backing from the Other Power. Even our agents in India know he hasn’t. 
What is the use of our organisation wasting men on work that is already done? 
Of course the Irish regiments in India are half mutinous as they stand.” 

This shows how near a lie may come to the truth. An Irish regiment, for just 
so long as it stands still, is generally a hard handful to control, being reckless and 
rough. When, however, it is moved in the direction of musketry-firing, it 
becomes strangely and unpatriotically content with its lot. It has even been heard 
to cheer the Queen with enthusiasm on these occasions. 

But the notion of tampering with the army was, from the point of view of 
Tehama Street, an altogether sound one. There is no shadow of stability in the 
policy of an English Government, and the most sacred oaths of England would, 
even if engrossed on vellum, find very few buyers among colonies and 
dependencies that have suffered from vain beliefs. But there remains to England 
always her army. That cannot change except in the matter of uniform and 
equipment. The officers may write to the papers demanding the heads of the 
Horse Guards in default of cleaner redress for grievances; the men may break 
loose across a country town and seriously startle the publicans; but neither 


officers nor men have it in their composition to mutiny after the continental 
manner. The English people, when they trouble to think about the army at all, 
are, and with justice, absolutely assured that it is absolutely trustworthy. Imagine 
for a moment their emotions on realising that such and such a regiment was in 
open revolt from causes directly due to England’s management of Ireland. They 
would probably send the regiment to the polls forthwith and examine their own 
consciences as to their duty to Erin; but they would never be easy any more. And 
it was this vague, unhappy mistrust that the I. A. A. were labouring to produce. 

“Sheer waste of breath,” said the second man after a pause in the council. “I 
don’t see the use of tampering with their fool-army, but it has been tried before 
and we must try it again. It looks well in the reports. If we send one man from 
here you may bet your life that other men are going too. Order up Mulcahy.” 

They ordered him up - a slim, slight, dark-haired young man, devoured with 
that blind rancorous hatred of England that only reaches its full growth across 
the Atlantic. He had sucked it from his mother’s breast in the little cabin at the 
back of the northern avenues of New York; he had been taught his rights and his 
wrongs, in German and Irish, on the canal fronts of Chicago; and San Francisco 
held men who told him strange and awful things of the great blind power over 
the seas. Once, when business took him across the Atlantic, he had served in an 
English regiment, and being insubordinate had suffered extremely. He drew all 
his ideas of England that were not bred by the cheaper patriotic prints from one 
iron-fisted colonel and an unbending adjutant. He would go to the mines if need 
be to teach his gospel. And he went, as his instructions advised, p. d. q. - which 
means “with speed” - to introduce embarrassment into an Irish regiment, 
“already half-mutinous, quartered among Sikh peasantry, all wearing miniatures 
of His Highness Dhulip Singh, Maharaja of the Punjab, next their hearts, and all 
eagerly expecting his arrival.” Other information equally valuable was given him 
by his masters. He was to be cautious, but never to grudge expense in winning 
the hearts of the men in the regiment. His mother in New York would supply 
funds, and he was to write to her once a month. Life is pleasant for a man who 
has a mother in New York to send him two hundred pounds a year over and 
above his regimental pay. 

In process of time, thanks to his intimate knowledge of drill and musketry 
exercise, the excellent Mulcahy, wearing the corporal’s stripe, went out in a 
troopship and joined Her Majesty’s Royal Loyal Musketeers, commonly known 
as the “Mavericks,” because they were masterless and unbranded cattle - sons of 
small farmers in County Clare, shoeless vagabonds of Kerry, herders of 
Ballyvegan, much wanted “moonlighters” from the bare rainy headlands of the 
south coast, officered by O’Mores, Bradys, Hills, Kilreas, and the like. Never to 


outward seeming was there more promising material to work on. The First Three 
had chosen their regiment well. It feared nothing that moved or talked save the 
colonel and the regimental Roman Catholic chaplain, the fat Father Dennis, who 
held the keys of heaven and hell, and blared like an angry bull when he desired 
to be convincing. Him also it loved because on occasions of stress he was used 
to tuck up his cassock and charge with the rest into the merriest of the fray, 
where he always found, good man, that the saints sent him a revolver when there 
was a fallen private to be protected, or - but this came as an afterthought his own 
gray head to be guarded. 

Cautiously as he had been instructed, tenderly and with much beer, Mulcahy 
opened his projects to such as he deemed fittest to listen. And these were, one 
and all, of that quaint, crooked, sweet, profoundly irresponsible and profoundly 
lovable race that fight like fiends, argue like children, reason like women, obey 
like men, and jest like their own goblins of the rath through rebellion, loyalty, 
want, woe, or war. The underground work of a conspiracy is always dull and 
very much the same the world over. At the end of six months - the seed always 
falling on good ground - Mulcahy spoke almost explicitly, hinting darkly in the 
approved fashion at dread powers behind him, and advising nothing more nor 
less than mutiny. Were they not dogs, evilly treated? had they not all their own 
and their national revenges to satisfy? Who in these days would do aught to nine 
hundred men in rebellion? Who, again, could stay them if they broke for the sea, 
licking up on their way other regiments only too anxious to join? And afterwards 
. .. here followed windy promises of gold and preferment, office and honour, 
ever dear to a certain type of Irishman. 

As he finished his speech, in the dusk of a twilight, to his chosen associates, 
there was a sound of a rapidly unslung belt behind him. The arm of one Dan 
Grady flew out in the gloom and arrested something. Then said Dan - 

“Mulcahy, you’re a great man, an’ you do credit to whoever sent you. Walk 
about a bit while we think of it.” Mulcahy departed elate. He knew his words 
would sink deep. 

“Why the triple-dashed asterisks did ye not let me belt him’?” grunted a voice. 

“Because I’m not a fat-headed fool. Boys, ‘tis what he’s been driving at these 
six months - our superior corp’ril with his education and his copies of the Irish 
papers and his everlasting beer. He’s been sent for the purpose, and that’s where 
the money comes from. Can ye not see? That man’s a gold-mine, which Horse 
Egan here would have destroyed with a belt-buckle. It would be throwing away 
the gifts of Providence not to fall in with his little plans. Of coorse we’ll mut’ny 
till all’s dry. Shoot the colonel on the parade-ground, massacree the company 
officers, ransack the arsenal, and then - Boys, did he tell you what next? He told 


me the other night when he was beginning to talk wild. Then we’re to join with 
the niggers, and look for help from Dhulip Singh and the Russians!” 

“And spoil the best campaign that ever was this side of Hell! Danny, I’d have 
lost the beer to ha’ given him the belting he requires.” 

“Oh, let him go this awhile, man! He’s got no - no constructiveness, but that’s 
the egg-meat of his plan, and you must understand that I’m in with it, an’ so are 
you. We’ll want oceans of beer to convince us - firmaments full. We’ll give him 
talk for his money, and one by one all the boys’! come in and he’ll have a nest 
of nine hundred mutineers to squat in an’ give drink to.” 

“What makes me killing-mad is his wanting us to do what the niggers did 
thirty years gone. That an’ his pig’s cheek in saying that other regiments would 
come along,” said a Kerry man. 

“That’s not so bad as hintin’ we should loose off on the colonel.” 

“Colonel be sugared! I’d as soon as not put a shot through his helmet to see 
him jump and clutch his old horse’s head. But Mulcahy talks o’ shootin’ our 
comp’ny orf’cers accidental.” 

“He said that, did he?” said Horse Egan. 

“Somethin’ like that, anyways. Can’t ye fancy ould Barber Brady wid a bullet 
in his lungs, coughin’ like a sick monkey, an’ sayin’, ‘Bhoys, I do not mind your 
gettin’ dhrunk, but you must hould your liquor like men. The man that shot me is 
dhrunk. I’ll suspend investigations for six hours, while I get this bullet cut out, 
and then -’” 

““An’ then,” continued Horse Egan, for the peppery Major’s peculiarities of 
speech and manner were as well known as his tanned face; “‘an’ then, ye 
dissolute, half-baked, putty-faced scum o°’ Connemara, if I find a man so much 
as lookin’ confused, begad, Pll coort-martial the whole company. A man that 
can’t get over his liquor in six hours is not fit to belong to the Mavericks!’” 

A shout of laughter bore witness to the truth of the sketch. 

“Tt’s pretty to think of,” said the Kerry man slowly. “Mulcahy would have us 
do all the devilmint, and get clear himself, someways. He wudn’t be takin’ all 
this fool’s throuble in shpoilin’ the reputation of the regimint -” 

“Reputation of your grandmother’s pig!” said Dan. 

“Well, an’ he had a good reputation tu; so it’s all right. Mulcahy must see his 
way to clear out behind him, or he’d not ha’ come so far, talkin’ powers of 
darkness.” 

“Did you hear anything of a regimental coortmartial among the Black 
Boneens, these days? Half a company of ‘em took one of the new draft an’ 
hanged him by his arms with a tent-rope from a third-story verandah. They gave 
no reason for so doin’, but he was half dead. I’m thinking that the Boneens are 


short-sighted. It was a friend of Mulcahy’s, or a man in the same trade. They’d a 
deal better ha’ taken his beer,” returned Dan reflectively. 

“Better still ha’ handed him up to the Colonel,” said Horse Egan, “onless - but 
sure the news wud be all over the counthry an’ give the reg’ment a bad name.” 

“An’ there’d be no reward for that man - he but went about talkin’,” said the 
Kerry man artlessly. 

“You speak by your breed,” said Dan, with a laugh. “There was never a Kerry 
man yet that wudn’t sell his brother for a pipe o’ tobacco an’ a pat on the back 
from a p’liceman.” 

“Praise God I’m not a bloomin’ Orangeman,” was the answer. 


“No, nor never will be,” said Dan. “They breed men in Ulster. 
Would you like to thry the taste of one?” 


The Kerry man looked and longed, but forbore. The odds of battle were too 
great. “Then you’ll not even give Mulcahy a - a strike for his money,” said the 
voice of Horse Egan, who regarded what he called “trouble” of any kind as the 
pinnacle of felicity. 

Dan answered not at all, but crept on tip-toe, with long strides, to the mess- 
room, the men following. The room was empty. In a corner, cased like the King 
of Dahomey’s state umbrella, stood the regimental Colours. Dan lifted them 
tenderly and unrolled in the light of the candles the record of the Mavericks - 
tattered, worn, and hacked. The white satin was darkened everywhere with big 
brown stains, the gold threads on the crowned harp were frayed and discoloured, 
and the Red Bull, the totem of the Mavericks, was coffee-hued. The stiff, 
embroidered folds, whose price is human life, rustled down slowly. The 
Mavericks keep their colours long and guard them very sacredly. 

“Vittoria, Salamanca, Toulouse, Waterloo, Moodkee, Ferozshah, an’ Sobraon - 
that was fought close next door here, against the very beggars he wants us to 
join. Inkerman, The Alma, Sebastopol! ‘What are those little businesses 
compared to the campaigns of General Mulcahy? The Mut’ny, think o’ that; the 
Mut’ny an’ some dirty little matters in Afghanistan; an’ for that an’ these an’ 
those” - Dan pointed to the names of glorious battles - “that Yankee man with 
the partin’ in his hair comes an’ says as easy as ‘have a drink’ . . . Holy Moses, 
there’s the captain!” 

But it was the mess-sergeant who came in just as the men clattered out, and 
found the colours uncased. 

From that day dated the mutiny of the Mavericks, to the joy of Mulcahy and 
the pride of his mother in New York - the good lady who sent the money for the 


beer. Never, so far as words went, was such a mutiny. The conspirators, led by 
Dan Grady and Horse Egan, poured in daily. They were sound men, men to be 
trusted, and they all wanted blood; but first they must have beer. They cursed the 
Queen, they mourned over Ireland, they suggested hideous plunder of the Indian 
country-side, and then, alas - some of the younger men would go forth and 
wallow on the ground in spasms of wicked laughter The genius of the Irish for 
conspiracies is remarkable. None the less they would swear no oaths but those of 
their own making, which were rare and curious, and they were always at pains to 
impress Mulcahy with the risks they ran. Naturally the flood of beer wrought 
demoralisation. But Mulcahy confused the causes of things, and when a very 
muzzy Maverick smote a sergeant on the nose or called his commanding officer 
a bald-headed old lard- bladder and even worse names, he fancied that rebellion 
and not liquor was at the bottom of the outbreak. Other gentlemen who have 
concerned themselves in larger conspiracies have made the same error. 

The hot season, in which they protested no man could rebel, came to an end, 
and Mulcahy suggested a visible return for his teachings. As to the actual upshot 
of the mutiny he cared nothing. It would be enough if the English, infatuatedly 
trusting to the integrity of their army, should be startled with news of an Irish 
regiment revolting from political considerations. His persistent demands would 
have ended, at Dan’s instigation, in a regimental belting which in all probability 
would have killed him and cut off the supply of beer, had not he been sent on 
special duty some fifty miles away from the Cantonment to cool his heels in a 
mud fort and dismount obsolete artillery. Then the colonel of the Mavericks, 
reading his newspaper diligently, and scenting Frontier trouble from afar, posted 
to the army headquarters and pled with the Commander-in-chief for certain 
privileges, to be granted under certain contingencies,; which contingencies came 
about only a week later, when the annual little war on the border developed itself 
and the colonel returned to carry the good news to the Mavericks. He held the 
promise of the Chief for active service, and the men must get ready. 

On the evening of the same day, Mulcahy, an unconsidered corporal - yet great 
in conspiracy - returned to cantonments, and heard sounds of strife and howlings 
from afar off. The mutiny had broken out and the barracks of the Mavericks 
were one white-washed pandemonium. A private tearing through the barrack- 
square, gasped in his ear, “Service! Active service. It’s a burnin’ shame.” Oh joy, 
the Mavericks had risen on the eve of battle! They would not - noble and loyal 
sons of Ireland - serve the Queen longer. The news would flash through the 
country-side and over to England, and he - Mulcahy - the trusted of the Third 
Three, had brought about the crash. The private stood in the middle of the square 
and cursed colonel, regiment, officers, and doctor, particularly the doctor, by his 


gods. An orderly of the native cavalry regiment clattered through the mob of 
soldiers. He was half lifted, half dragged from his horse, beaten on the back with 
mighty hand-claps till his eyes watered, and called all manner of endearing 
names. Yes, the Mavericks had fraternized with the native troops. Who then was 
the agent among the latter that had blindly wrought with Mulcahy so well? 

An officer slunk, almost ran, from the mess to a barrack. He was mobbed by 
the infuriated soldiery, who closed round but did not kill him, for he fought his 
way to shelter, flying for the life. Mulcahy could have wept with pure joy and 
thankfulness. The very prisoners in the guard-room were shaking the bars of 
their cells and howling like wild beasts, and from every barrack poured the 
booming as of a big war-drum. 

Mulcahy hastened to his own barrack. He could hardly hear himself speak. 
Eighty men were pounding with fist and heel the tables and trestles - eighty men, 
flushed with mutiny, stripped to their shirt sleeves, their knapsacks half-packed 
for the march to the sea, made the two-inch boards thunder again as they 
chanted, to a tune that Mulcahy knew well, the Sacred War Song of the 
Mavericks- 


Listen in the north, my boys, there’s trouble on the wind; 
Tramp o° Cossack hooves in front, gray great-coats behind, 
Trouble on the Frontier of a most amazin’ kind, 

Trouble on the waters o’ the Oxus! 


Then, as the table broke under the furious accompaniment - 
Hurrah! hurrah! it’s north by west we go; 

Hurrah! hurrah! the chance we wanted so; 

Let ‘em hear the chorus from Umballa to Moscow, 

As we go marchin’ to the Kremling. 


“Mother of all the saints in bliss and all the devils in cinders, where’s my fine 
new sock widout the heel?” howled Horse Egan, ransacking everybody’s valise 
but his own. He was engaged in making up deficiencies of kit preparatory to a 
campaign, and in that work he steals best who steals last. “Ah, Mulcahy, you’re 
in good time,” he shouted, “We’ve got the route, and we’re off on Thursday for a 
pic-nic wid the Lancers next door.” 

An ambulance orderly appeared with a huge basket full of lint rolls, provided 
by the forethought of the Queen for such as might need them later on. Horse 
Egan unrolled his bandage, and flicked it under Mulcahy’s nose, chanting - 


“Sheepskin an’ bees’ wax, thunder, pitch, and plaster, 


The more you try to pull it off, the more it sticks the faster. 
As I was goin’ to New Orleans - 


“You know the rest of it, my Irish American-Jew boy. By gad, ye have to fight 
for the Queen in the inside av a fortnight, my darlin’” 

A roar of laughter interrupted. Mulcahy looked vacantly down the room. Bid a 
boy defy his father when the pantomime-cab is at the door, or a girl develop a 
will of her own when her mother is putting the last touches to the first ball-dress, 
but do not ask an Irish regiment to embark upon mutiny on the eve of a 
campaign, when it has fraternised with the native regiment that accompanies it, 
and driven its officers into retirement with ten thousand clamorous questions, 
and the prisoners dance for joy, and the sick men stand in the open calling down 
all known diseases on the head of the doctor, who has certified that they are 
“medically unfit for active service.” At even the Mavericks might have been 
mistaken for mutineers by one so unversed in their natures as Mulcahy. At dawn 
a girls’ school might have learned deportment from them. They knew that their 
colonel’s hand had closed, and that he who broke that iron discipline would not 
go to the front: nothing in the world will persuade one of our soldiers, when he is 
ordered to the north on the smallest of affairs, that he is not immediately going 
gloriously to slay Cossacks and cook his kettles in the palace of the Czar. A few 
of the younger men mourned for Mulcahy’s beer, because the campaign was to 
be conducted on strict temperance principles, but as Dan and Horse Egan said 
sternly, “We’ve got the beer-man with us. He shall drink now on his own hook.” 

Mulcahy had not taken into account the possibility of being sent on active 
service. He had made up his mind that he would not go under any circumstances, 
but fortune was against him. 

“Sick-you?” said the doctor, who had served an unholy apprenticeship to his 
trade in Tralee poorhouses. “You’re only home-sick, and what you call varicose 
veins come from over-eating. A little gentle exercise will cure that.” And later, 
“Mulcahy, my man, everybody is allowed to apply for a sick-certificate once. If 
he tries it twice we call him by an ugly name. Go back to your duty, and let’s 
hear no more of your diseases.” 

I am ashamed to say that Horse Egan enjoyed the study of Mulcahy’s soul in 
those days, and Dan took an equal interest. Together they would communicate to 
their corporal all the dark lore of death which is the portion of those who have 
seen men die. Egan had the larger experience, but Dan the finer imagination. 
Mulcahy shivered when the former spoke of the knife as an intimate 
acquaintance, or the latter dwelt with loving particularity on the fate of those 
who, wounded and helpless, had been overlooked by the ambulances, and had 


fallen into the hands of the Afghan women-folk. 

Mulcahy knew that the mutiny, for the present at least, was dead; knew, too, 
that a change had come over Dan’s usually respectful attitude towards him, and 
Horse Egan’s laughter and frequent allusions to abortive conspiracies 
emphasised all that the conspirator had guessed. The horrible fascination of the 
death- stories, however, made him seek the men’s society. He learned much 
more than he had bargained for; and in this manner. It was on the last night 
before the regiment entrained to the front. The barracks were stripped of 
everything movable, and the men were too excited to sleep. The bare walls gave 
out a heavy hospital smell of chloride of lime. 

“And what,’ said Mulcahy in an awe-stricken whisper, after some 
conversation on the eternal subject, “are you going to do to me, Dan?” This 
might have been the language of an able conspirator conciliating a weak spirit. 

“You'll see,” said Dan grimly, turning over in his cot, “or I rather shud say 
you’ll not see.” 

This was hardly the language of a weak spirit. Mulcahy shook under the bed- 
clothes. 

“Bc easy with him,” put in Egan from the next cot. “He has got his chanst o° 
goin’ clean. Listen, Mulcahy, all we want is for the good sake of the regiment 
that you take your death standing up, as a man shud. There’s be heaps an’ heaps 
of enemy - plenshus heaps. Go there an’ do all you can and die decent. You’|! die 


with a good name there. ‘Tis not a hard thing considerin’.” - Again Mulcahy 
shivered. 

“An’ how could a man wish to die better than fightin’?” added Dan 
consolingly. 


“And if I won’t?” said the corporal in a dry whisper. 

“There’ll be a dale of smoke,” returned Dan, sitting up and ticking off the 
situation on his fingers, “sure to be, an’ the noise of the firin’ ll be tremenjus, an’ 
we'll be running about up and down, the regiment will. But we, Horse and I - 
we'll stay by you, Mulcahy, and never let you go. Maybe there’ll be an 
accident.” 


“Tt’s playing it low on me. Let me go. For pity’s sake, let me go. 

I never did you harm, and - and I stood you as much beer as I 
could. Oh, don’t be hard on me, Dan! You are - you were in it too. 
You won’t kill me up there, will you?” 


“Pm not thinkin’ of the treason; though you shud be glad any honest boys 
drank with you. It’s for the regiment. We can’t have the shame o’ you bringin’ 


shame on us. You went to the doctor quiet as a sick cat to get and stay behind an’ 
live with the women at the depot - you that wanted us to run to the sea in wolf- 
packs like the rebels none of your black blood dared to be! But we knew about 
your goin’ to the doctor, for he told in mess, and it’s all over the regiment. Bein’, 
as we are, your best friends, we didn’t allow any one to molest you yet. We will 
see to you ourselves. Fight which you will - us or the enemy you’!l never lie in 
that cot again, and there’s more glory and maybe less kicks from fightin’ the 
enemy. That’s fair speakin’.” - “And he told us by word of mouth to go and join 
with the niggers - you’ve forgotten that, Dan,” said Horse Egan, to justify 
sentence. 

“What’s the use of plaguin’’ the man? One shot pays for all. Sleep ye sound, 
Mulcahy. But you onderstand, do ye not?” 

Mulcahy for some weeks understood very little of anything at all save that 
ever at his elbow, in camp or at parade, stood two big men with soft voices 
adjuring him to commit hari-kari lest a worse thing should happen - to die for the 
honour of the regiment in decency among the nearest knives. But Mulcahy 
dreaded death. He remembered certain things that priests had said in his infancy, 
and his mother - not the one at New York - starting from her sleep with shrieks 
to pray for a husband’s soul in torment. It is well to be of a cultured intelligence, 
but in time of trouble the weak human mind returns to the creed it sucked in at 
the breast, and if that creed be not a pretty one trouble follows. Also, the death 
he would have to face would be physically painful. Most conspirators have large 
imaginations. Mulcahy could see himself, as he lay on the earth in the night, 
dying by various causes. They were all horrible; the mother in New York was 
very far away, and the Regiment, the engine that, once you fall in its grip, moves 
you forward whether you will or won’t, was daily coming closer to the enemy! 

They were brought to the field of MarzunKatai, and with the Black Boneens 
to aid, they fought a fight that has never been set down in the newspapers. In 
response, many believe, to the fervent prayers of Father Dennis, the enemy not 
only elected to fight in the open, but made a beautiful fight, as many weeping 
Irish mothers knew later. They gathered behind walls or flickered across the 
open in shouting masses, and were pot-valiant in artillery. It was expedient to 
hold a large reserve and wait for the psychological moment that was being 
prepared by the shrieking shrapnel. Therefore the Mavericks lay down in open 
order on the brow of a hill to watch the play till their call should come. Father 
Dennis, whose duty was in the rear, to smooth the trouble of the wounded, had 
naturally managed to make his way to the foremost of his boys, and lay like a 
black porpoise, at length on the grass. To him crawled Mulcahy, ashen-gray, 
demanding absolution. 


“Wait till you’re shot,” said Father Dennis sweetly. “There’s a time for 
everything.” 

Dan Grady chuckled as he blew for the fiftieth time into the breech of his 
speckless rifle. Mulcahy groaned and buried his head in his arms till a stray shot 
spoke like a snipe immediately above his head, and a general heave and tremour 
rippled the line. Other shots followed and a few took effect, as a shriek or a grunt 
attested. The officers, who had been lying down with the men, rose and began to 
walk steadily up and down the front of their companies. 

This manoeuvre, executed, not for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith, to soothe men, demands nerve. You must not hurry, you must not look 
nervous, though you know that you are a mark for every rifle within extreme 
range, and above all if you are smitten you must make as little noise as possible 
and roll inwards through the files. It is at this hour, when the breeze brings the 
first salt whiff of the powder to noses rather cold at the tip, and the eye can 
quietly take in the appearance of each red casualty, that the strain on the nerves 
is strongest. Scotch regiments can endure for half a day and abate no whit of 
their zeal at the end; English regiments sometimes sulk under punishment, while 
the Irish, like the French, are apt to run forward by ones and twos, which is just 
as bad as running back. The truly wise commandant of highly-strung troops 
allows them, in seasons of waiting, to hear the sound of their own voices uplifted 
in song. There is a legend of an English regiment that lay by its arms under fire 
chaunting “Sam Hall,” to the horror of its newly appointed and pious colonel. 
The Black Boneens, who were suffering more than the Mavericks, on a hill half 
a mile away, began presently to explain to all who cared to listen - 


We’ll sound the jubilee, from the centre to the sea, 
And Ireland shall be free, says the Shan-van Vogh. 


“Sing, boys,” said Father Dennis softly. “It looks as if we cared for their 
Afghan peas.” 

Dan Grady raised himself to his knees and opened his mouth in a song 
imparted to him, as to most of his comrades, in the strictest confidence by 
Mulcahy - that Mulcahy then lying limp and fainting on the grass, the chill fear 
of death upon him. 

Company after company caught up the words which, the I. A. A. say, are to 
herald the general rising of Erin, and to breathe which, except to those duly 
appointed to hear, is death. Wherefore they are printed in this place. 


The Saxon in Heaven’s just balance is weighed, 
His doom like Belshazzar’s in death has been cast, 


And the hand of the venger shall never be stayed 
Till his race, faith, and speech are a dream of the past. 


They were heart-filling lines and they ran with a swirl; the I. A. A. are better 
served by their pens than their petards. Dan clapped Mulcahy merrily on the 
back, asking him to sing up. The officers lay down again. There was no need to 
walk any more. Their men were soothing themselves thunderously, thus - 


St. Mary in Heaven has written the vow 

That the land shall not rest till the heretic blood, 
From the babe at the breast to the hand at the plough, 
Has rolled to the ocean like Shannon in flood! 


“T’I] speak to you after all’s over,” said Father Dennis authoritatively in Dan’s 
ear. “What’s the use of confessing to me when you do this foolishness? Dan, 
you’ve been playing with fire! Pll lay you more penance in a week than -” 

“Come along to Purgatory with us, Father dear. The Boneens are on the move; 
they’ll let us go now!” 

The regiment rose to the blast of the bugle as one man; but one man there was 
who rose more swiftly than all the others, for half an inch of bayonet was in the 
fleshy part of his leg. 

“You’ve got to do it,” said Dan grimly. “Do it decent, anyhow;” and the roar 
of the rush drowned his words, for the rear companies thrust forward the first, 
still singing as they swung down the slope - 


From the child at the breast to the hand at the plough 
Shall roll to the ocean like Shannon in flood! 


They should have sung it in the face of England, not of the 
Afghans, whom it impressed as much as did the wild Irish yell. 


“They came down singing,” said the unofficial report of the enemy, borne 
from village to village the next day. “They continued to sing, and it was written 
that our men could not abide when they came. It is believed that there was magic 
in the aforesaid song.” 


Dan and Horse Egan kept themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Mulcahy. Twice the man would have bolted back in the confusion. 
Twice he was heaved, kicked, and shouldered back again into the 
unpaintable inferno of a hotly contested charge. 


At the end, the panic excess of his fear drove him into madness beyond all 
human courage. His eyes staring at nothing, his mouth open and frothing, and 
breathing as one in a cold bath, he went forward demented, while Dan toiled 
after him. The charge checked at a high mud wall. It was Mulcahy who 
scrambled up tooth and nail and hurled down among the bayonets the amazed 
Afghan who barred his way. It was Mulcahy, keeping to the straight line of the 
rabid dog, who led a collection of ardent souls at a newly unmasked battery and 
flung himself on the muzzle of a gun as his companions danced among the 
gunners. It was Mulcahy who ran wildly on from that battery into the open plain, 
where the enemy were retiring in sullen groups. His hands were empty, he had 
lost helmet and belt, and he was bleeding from a wound in the neck. Dan and 
Horse Egan, panting and distressed, had thrown themselves down on the ground 
by the captured guns, when they noticed Mulcahy’s charge. 

“Mad,” said Horse Egan critically. “Mad with fear! He’s going straight to his 
death, an’ shouting’s no use.” 

“Let him go. Watch now! If we fire we’ll hit him maybe.” 

The last of a hurrying crowd of Afghans turned at the noise of shod feet 
behind him, and shifted his knife ready to hand. This, he saw, was no time to 
take prisoners. Mulcahy tore on, sobbing; the straight-held blade went home 
through the defenceless breast, and the body pitched forward almost before a 
shot from Dan’s rifle brought down the slayer and still further hurried the 
Afghan retreat. The two Irishmen went out to bring in their dead. 

“He was given the point, and that was an easy death,” said Horse Egan, 
viewing the corpse. “But would you ha’ shot him, Danny, if he had lived?” 

“He didn’t live, so there’s no sayin’. But I doubt I wud have bekaze of the fun 
he gave us - let alone the beer. Hike up his legs, Horse, and we’ll bring him in. 
Perhaps ‘tis better this way.” 

They bore the poor limp body to the mass of the regiment, lolling open- 
mouthed on their rifles; and there was a general snigger when one of the younger 
subalterns said, “That was a good man!” 

“Phew,” said Horse Egan, when a burial-party had taken over the burden. “I’m 
powerful dhry, and this reminds me there’ll be no more beer at all.” 

“Fwhy not?” said Dan, with a twinkle in his eye as he stretched himself for 
rest. “Are we not conspirin’ all we can, an’ while we conspire are we not entitled 
to free dhrinks? Sure his ould mother in New York would not let her son’s 
comrades perish of drouth - if she can be reached at the end of a letter.” 

“You’re a janius,” said Horse Egan. “O’ coorse she will not. I wish this crool 
war was over, an’ we’d get back to canteen. Faith, the Commander-in-chief 
ought to be hanged in his own little sword- belt for makin’ us work on wather.” 


The Mavericks were generally of Horse Egan’s opinion. So they made haste to 
get their work done as soon as possible, and their industry was rewarded by 
unexpected peace. “ We can fight the sons of Adam,” said the tribesmen, “but we 
cannot fight the sons of Eblis, and this regiment never stays still in one place. 
Let us therefore come in.” They came in, and “this regiment” withdrew to 
conspire under the leadership of Dan Grady. 

Excellent as a subordinate, Dan failed altogether as a chief-in- command - 
possibly because he was too much swayed by the advice of the only man in the 
regiment who could manufacture more than one kind of handwriting. The same 
mail that bore to Mulcahy’s mother in New York a letter from the colonel telling 
her how valiantly her son had fought for the Queen, and how assuredly he would 
have been recommended for the Victoria Cross had he survived, carried a 
communication signed, I grieve to say, by that same colonel and all the officers 
of the regiment, explaining their willingness to do “anything which is contrary to 
the regulations and all kinds of revolutions” if only a little money could be 
forwarded to cover incidental expenses. Daniel Grady, Esquire, would receive 
funds, vice Mulcahy, who “was unwell at this present time of writing.” 

Both letters were forwarded from New York to Tehama Street, San Francisco, 
with marginal comments as brief as they were bitter. The Third Three read and 
looked at each other. Then the Second Conspirator - he who believed in “joining 
hands with the practical branches” - began to laugh, and on recovering his 
gravity said, “Gentlemen, I consider this will be a lesson to us. We’re left again. 
Those cursed Irish have let us down. I knew they would, but” - here he laughed 
afresh - “I’d give considerable to know what was at the back of it all.” 

His curiosity would have been satisfied had he seen Dan Grady, discredited 
regimental conspirator, trying to explain to his thirsty comrades in India the non- 
arrival of funds from New York. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 


The Earth gave up her dead that tide, 
Into our camp he came, 

And said his say, and went his way, 
And left our hearts aflame. 


Keep tally - on the gun-butt score 
The vengeance we must take, 

When God shall bring full reckoning, 
For our dead comrade’s sake. 


Ballad. 

Let it be clearly understood that the Russian is a delightful person till he tucks 
in his shirt. As an Oriental he is charming. It is only when he insists upon being 
treated as the most easterly of western peoples instead of the most westerly of 
easterns that he becomes a racial anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host 
never knows which side of his nature is going to turn up next. 

Dirkovitch was a Russian - a Russian of the Russians - who appeared to get 
his bread by serving the Czar as an officer in a Cossack regiment, and 
corresponding for a Russian newspaper with a name that was never twice alike. 
He was a handsome young Oriental, fond of wandering through unexplored 
portions of the earth, and he arrived in India from nowhere in particular. At least 
no living man could ascertain whether it was by way of Balkh, Badakshan, 
Chitral, Beluchistan, or Nepaul, or anywhere else. The Indian Government, 
being in an unusually affable mood, gave orders that he was to be civilly treated 
and shown everything that was to be seen. So he drifted, talking bad English and 
worse French, from one city to another, till he foregathered with Her Majesty’s 
White Hussars in the city of Peshawur, which stands at the mouth of that narrow 
swordcut in the hills that men call the Khyber Pass. He was undoubtedly an 
officer, and he was decorated after the manner of the Russians with little 
enamelled crosses, and he could talk, and (though this has nothing to do with his 
merits) he had been given up as a hopeless task, or cask, by the Black Tyrone, 
who individually and collectively, with hot whiskey and honey, mulled brandy, 
and mixed spirits of every kind, had striven in all hospitality to make him drunk. 
And when the Black Tyrone, who are exclusively Irish, fail to disturb the peace 
of head of a foreigner - that foreigner is certain to be a superior man. 


The White Hussars were as conscientious in choosing their wine as in 
charging the enemy. All that they possessed, including some wondrous brandy, 
was placed at the absolute disposition of Dirkovitch, and he enjoyed himself 
hugely - even more than among the Black Tyrones. 

But he remained distressingly European through it all. The White Hussars 
were “My dear true friends,” “Fellow-soldiers glorious,’ and “Brothers 
inseparable.” He would unburden himself by the hour on the glorious future that 
awaited the combined arms of England and Russia when their hearts and their 
territories should run side by side, and the great mission of civilising Asia should 
begin. That was unsatisfactory, because Asia is not going to be civilised after the 
methods of the West. There is too much Asia and she is too old. You cannot 
reform a lady of many lovers, and Asia has been insatiable in her flirtations 
aforetime. She will never attend Sunday-school or learn to vote save with swords 
for tickets. 

Dirkovitch knew this as well as any one else, but it suited him to talk special- 
correspondently and to make himself as genial as he could. Now and then he 
volunteered a little, a very little, information about his own sotnia of Cossacks, 
left apparently to look after themselves somewhere at the back of beyond. He 
had done rough work in Central Asia, and had seen rather more help-yourself 
fighting than most men of his years. But he was careful never to betray his 
superiority, and more than careful to praise on all occasions the appearance, drill, 
uniform, and organisation of Her Majesty’s White Hussars. And indeed they 
were a regiment to be admired. When Lady Durgan, widow of the late Sir John 
Durgan, arrived in their station, and after a short time had been proposed to by 
every single man at mess, she put the public sentiment very neatly when she 
explained that they were all so nice that unless she could marry them all, 
including the colonel and some majors already married, she was not going to 
content herself with one hussar. Wherefore she wedded a little man in a rifle 
regiment, being by nature contradictious; and the White Hussars were going to 
wear crape on their arms, but compromised by attending the wedding in full 
force, and lining the aisle with unutterable reproach. She had jilted them all - 
from Basset-Holmer the senior captain to little Mildred the junior subaltern, who 
could have given her four thousand a year and a title. 

The only persons who did not share the general regard for the White Hussars 
were a few thousand gentlemen of Jewish extraction who lived across the border, 
and answered to the name of Pathan. They had once met the regiment officially 
and for something less than twenty minutes, but the interview, which was 
complicated with many casualties, had filled them with prejudice. They even 
called the White Hussars children of the devil and sons of persons whom it 


would be perfectly impossible to meet in decent society. Yet they were not above 
making their aversion fill their money-belts. The regiment possessed carbines - 
beautiful Martini-Henry carbines that would lob a bullet into an enemy’s camp at 
one thousand yards, and were even handier than the long rifle. Therefore they 
were coveted all along the border, and since demand inevitably breeds supply, 
they were supplied at the risk of life and limb for exactly their weight in coined 
silver - seven and one half pounds’ weight of rupees, or sixteen pounds sterling 
reckoning the rupee at par. They were stolen at night by snaky-haired thieves 
who crawled on their stomachs under the nose of the sentries; they disappeared 
mysteriously from locked arm-racks, and in the hot weather, when all the barrack 
doors and windows were open, they vanished like puffs of their own smoke. The 
border people desired them for family vendettas and contingencies. But in the 
long cold nights of the northern Indian winter they were stolen most extensively. 
The traffic of murder was liveliest among the hills at that season, and prices 
ruled high. The regimental guards were first doubled and then trebled. A trooper 
does not much care if he loses a weapon - Government must make it good - but 
he deeply resents the loss of his sleep. The regiment grew very angry, and one 
rifle-thief bears the visible marks of their anger upon him to this hour. That 
incident stopped the burglaries for a time, and the guards were reduced 
accordingly, and the regiment devoted itself to polo with unexpected results; for 
it beat by two goals to one that very terrible polo corps the Lushkar Light Horse, 
though the latter had four ponies apiece for a short hour’s fight, as well as a 
native officer who played like a lambent flame across the ground. 

They gave a dinner to celebrate the event. The Lushkar team came, and 
Dirkovitch came, in the fullest full uniform of a Cossack officer, which is as full 
as a dressing-gown, and was introduced to the Lushkars, and opened his eyes as 
he regarded. They were lighter men than the Hussars, and they carried 
themselves with the swing that is the peculiar right of the Punjab Frontier Force 
and all Irregular Horse. Like everything else in the Service it has to be learnt, 
but, unlike many things, it is never forgotten, and remains on the body till death. 

The great beam-roofed mess-room of the White Hussars was a sight to be 
remembered. All the mess plate was out on the long table - the same table that 
had served up the bodies of five officers after a forgotten fight long and long ago 
- the dingy, battered standards faced the door of entrance, clumps of winter-roses 
lay between the silver candlesticks, and the portraits of eminent officers 
deceased looked down on their successors from between the heads of sambhur, 
nilghai, markhor, and, pride of all the mess, two grinning snow-leopards that had 
cost Basset-Holmer four months’ leave that he might have spent in England, 
instead of on the road to Thibet and the daily risk of his life by ledge, snow- 


slide, and grassy slope. 

The servants in spotless white muslin and the crest of their regiments on the 
brow of their turbans waited behind their masters, who were clad in the scarlet 
and gold of the White Hussars, and the cream and silver of the Lushkar Light 
Horse. Dirkovitch’s dull green uniform was the only dark spot at the board, but 
his big onyx eyes made up for it. He was fraternising effusively with the captain 
of the Lushkar team, who was wondering how many of Dirkovitch’s Cossacks 
his own dark wiry down- countrymen could account for in a fair charge. But one 
does not speak of these things openly. 

The talk rose higher and higher, and the regimental band played between the 
courses, as is the immemorial custom, till all tongues ceased for a moment with 
the removal of the dinner-slips and the first toast of obligation, when an officer 
rising said, “Mr. Vice, the Queen,” and little Mildred from the bottom of the 
table answered, “The Queen, God bless her,” and the big spurs clanked as the big 
men heaved themselves up and drank the Queen upon whose pay they were 
falsely supposed to settle their mess-bills. That Sacrament of the Mess never 
grows old, and never ceases to bring a lump into the throat of the listener 
wherever he be by sea or by land. Dirkovitch rose with his “brothers glorious,” 
but he could not understand. No one but an officer can tell what the toast means; 
and the bulk have more sentiment than comprehension. Immediately after the 
little silence that follows on the ceremony there entered the native officer who 
had played for the Lushkar team. He could not, of course, eat with the mess, but 
he came in at dessert, all six feet of him, with the blue and silver turban atop, and 
the big black boots below. The mess rose joyously as he thrust forward the hilt of 
his sabre in token of fealty for the colonel of the White Hussars to touch, and 
dropped into a vacant chair amid shouts of: “Rung ho, Hira Singh!” (which 
being translated means “Go in and win “). “Did I whack you over the knee, old 
man?” “Ressaidar Sahib, what the devil made you play that kicking pig of a 
pony in the last ten minutes?” “Shabash, Ressaidar Sahib!” Then the voice of the 
colonel, “The health of Ressaidar Hira Singh!” 

After the shouting had died away Hira Singh rose to reply, for he was the 
cadet of a royal house, the son of a king’s son, and knew what was due on these 
occasions. Thus he spoke in the vernacular: - “Colonel Sahib and officers of this 
regiment. Much honour have you done me. This will I remember. We came 
down from afar to play you. But we were beaten.” (“ No fault of yours, 
Ressaidar Sahib. Played on our own ground, y’ know. Your ponies were cramped 
from the railway. Don’t apologise!”) “Therefore perhaps we will come again if it 
be so ordained.” (“ Hear! Hear! Hear, indeed! Bravo! Hsh!”) “Then we will play 
you afresh” (“Happy to meet you.”) “till there are left no feet upon our ponies. 


Thus far for sport.” He dropped one hand on his sword-hilt and his eye wandered 
to Dirkovitch lolling back in his chair. “But if by the will of God there arises any 
other game which is not the polo game, then be assured, Colonel Sahib and 
officers, that we will play it out side by side, though they,” again his eye sought 
Dirkovitch, “though they, I say, have fifty ponies to our one horse.” And with a 
deep- mouthed Rung ho! that sounded like a musket-butt on flagstones he sat 
down amid leaping glasses. 

Dirkovitch, who had devoted himself steadily to the brandy - the terrible 
brandy aforementioned - did not understand, nor did the expurgated translations 
offered to him at all convey the point. Decidedly Hira Singh’s was the speech of 
the evening, and the clamour might have continued to the dawn had it not been 
broken by the noise of a shot without that sent every man feeling at his 
defenseless left side. Then there was a scuffle and a yell of pain. 

“Carbine-stealing again!” said the adjutant, calmly sinking back in his chair. 
“This comes of reducing the guards. I hope the sentries have killed him.” 

The feet of armed men pounded on the verandah flags, and it was as though 
something was being dragged. 

“Why don’t they put him in the cells till the morning?” said the colonel testily. 
“See if they’ve damaged him, sergeant.” 

The mess sergeant fled out into the darkness and returned with two troopers 
and a corporal, all very much perplexed. 

“Caught a man stealin’ carbines, sir,” said the corporal. “Leastways ‘e was 
crawlin’ towards the barricks, sir, past the main road sentries, an’ the sentry ‘e 
SeZ, Sir -” 

The limp heap of rags upheld by the three men groaned. Never was seen so 
destitute and demoralised an Afghan. He was turbanless, shoeless, caked with 
dirt, and all but dead with rough handling. Hira Singh started slightly at the 
sound of the man’s pain. Dirkovitch took another glass of brandy. 

“What does the sentry say?” said the colonel. 

“Sez ‘e speaks English, sir,” said the corporal. 

“So you brought him into mess instead of handing him over to the sergeant! If 
he spoke all the Tongues of the Pentecost you’ve no business -” 

Again the bundle groaned and muttered. Little Mildred had risen from his 
place to inspect. He jumped back as though he had been shot. 

“Perhaps it would be better, sir, to send the men away,” said he to the colonel, 
for he was a much privileged subaltern. He put his arms round the rag-bound 
horror as he spoke, and dropped him into a chair. It may not have been explained 
that the littleness of Mildred lay in his being six feet four and big in proportion. 
The corporal seeing that an officer was disposed to look after the capture, and 


that the colonel’s eye was beginning to blaze, promptly removed himself and his 
men. The mess was left alone with the carbine-thief, who laid his head on the 
table and wept bitterly, hopelessly, and inconsolably as little children weep. 

Hira Singh leapt to his feet. “Colonel Sahib,” said he, “that man is no Afghan, 
for they weep Ai! Ai! Nor is he of Hindustan, for they weep Oh! Ho! He weeps 
after the fashion of the white men, who say Ow! Ow!” 

“Now where the dickens did you get that knowledge, Hira Singh?” said the 
captain of the Lushkar team. 

“Hear him!” said Hira Singh simply, pointing at the crumpled figure that wept 
as though it would never cease. 

“He said, ‘My God!” said little Mildred. “I heard him say it.” 

The colonel and the mess-room looked at the man in silence. It is a horrible 
thing to hear a man cry. A woman can sob from the top - of her palate, or her 
lips, or anywhere else, but a man must cry from his diaphragm, and it rends him 
to pieces. 

“Poor devil!” said the colonel, coughing tremendously. “We ought to send him 
to hospital. He’s been man-handled.” 

Now the adjutant loved his carbines. They were to him as his grandchildren, 
the men standing in the first place. He grunted rebelliously: “I can understand an 
Afghan stealing, because he’s built that way. But I can’t understand his crying. 
That makes it worse.” 

The brandy must have affected Dirkovitch, for he lay back in his chair and 
stared at the ceiling. There was nothing special in the ceiling beyond a shadow 
as of a huge black coffin. Owing to some peculiarity in the construction of the 
mess-room, this shadow was always thrown when the candles were lighted. It 
never disturbed the digestion of the White Hussars. They were in fact rather 
proud of it. 

“Ts he going to cry all night?” said the colonel, “or are we supposed to sit up 
with little Mildred’s guest until he feels better?” 

The man in the chair threw up his head and stared at the mess. “Oh, my God!” 
he said, and every soul in the mess rose to his feet. Then the Lushkar captain did 
a deed for which he ought to have been given the Victoria Cross - distinguished 
gallantry in a fight against overwhelming curiosity. He picked up his team with 
his eyes as the hostess picks up the ladies at the opportune moment, and pausing 
only by the colonel’s chair to say, “This isn’t our affair, you know, sir,” led them 
into the verandah and the gardens. Hira Singh was the last to go, and he looked 
at Dirkovitch. But Dirkovitch had departed into a brandy-paradise of his own. 
His lips moved without sound and he was studying the coffin on the ceiling. 

“White - white all over,” said Basset-Holmer, the adjutant. “What a pernicious 


renegade he must be! I wonder where he came from?” 

The colonel shook the man gently by the arm, and “Who are you?” said he. 

There was no answer. The man stared round the mess-room and smiled in the 
colonel’s face. Little Mildred, who was always more of a woman than a man till 
“Boot and saddle” was sounded, repeated the question in a voice that would have 
drawn confidences from a geyser. The man only smiled. Dirkovitch at the far 
end of the table slid gently from his chair to the floor. No son of Adam in this 
present imperfect world can mix the Hussars’ champagne with the Hussars’ 
brandy by five and eight glasses of each without remembering the pit whence he 
was digged and descending thither. The band began to play the tune with which 
the White Hussars from the date of their formation have concluded all their 
functions. They would sooner be disbanded than abandon that tune; it is a part of 
their system. The man straightened himself in his chair and drummed on the 
table with his fingers. 

“T don’t see why we should entertain lunatics,” said the colonel. “Call a guard 
and send him off to the cells. We’ll look into the business in the morning. Give 
him a glass of wine first, though.” 

Little Mildred filled a sherry-glass with the brandy and thrust it over to the 
man. He drank, and the tune rose louder, and he straightened himself yet more. 
Then he put out his long-taloned hands to a piece of plate opposite and fingered 
it lovingly. There was a mystery connected with that piece of plate, in the shape 
of a spring which converted what was a seven-branched candlestick, three 
springs on each side and one in the middle, into a sort of wheel-spoke 
candelabrum. He found the spring, pressed it, and laughed weakly. He rose from 
his chair and inspected a picture on the wall, then moved on to another picture, 
the mess watching him without a word. When he came to the mantelpiece he 
shook his head and seemed distressed. A piece of plate representing a mounted 
hussar in full uniform caught his eye. He pointed to it, and then to the 
mantelpiece with inquiry in his eyes. 

“What is it - Oh, what is it?” said little Mildred. Then as a mother might speak 
to a child, “That is a horse. Yes, a horse.” 


Very slowly came the answer in a thick, passionless guttural-” 
Yes, I - have seen. But - where is the horse?” 


You could have heard the hearts of the mess beating as the men drew back to 
give the stranger full room in his wanderings. There was no question of calling 
the guard. 

Again he spoke - very slowly, “Where is our horse?” 


There is but one horse in the White Hussars, and his portrait hangs outside the 
door of the mess-room. He is the piebald drum- horse, the king of the regimental 
band, that served the regiment for seven-and-thirty years, and in the end was 
shot for old age. Half the mess tore the thing down from its place and thrust it 
into the man’s hands. He placed it above the mantelpiece, it clattered on the 
ledge as his poor hands dropped it, and he staggered towards the bottom of the 
table, falling into Mildred’s chair. Then all the men spoke to one another 
something after this fashion, “The drum-horse hasn’t hung over the mantelpiece 
since ‘67.” “How does he know?” “Mildred, go and speak to him again.” 
“Colonel, what are you going to do?” “Oh, dry up, and give the poor devil a 
chance to pull himself together.” “It isn’t possible anyhow. The man’s a lunatic.” 

Little Mildred stood at the colonel’s side, talking in his ear. “Will you be good 
enough to take your seats please, gentlemen!” he said, and the mess dropped into 
the chairs. Only Dirkovitch’s seat, next to little Mildred’s, was blank, and little 
Mildred himself had found Hira Singh’s place. The wide-eyed mess-sergeant 
filled the glasses in dead silence. Once more the colonel rose, but his hand 
shook, and the port spilled on the table as he looked straight at the man in little 
Mildred’s chair and said hoarsely, “Mr. Vice, the Queen.” There was a little 
pause, but the man sprung to his feet and answered without hesitation, “The 
Queen, God bless her!” and as he emptied the thin glass he snapped the shank 
between his fingers. 

Long and long ago, when the Empress of India was a young woman, and there 
were no unclean ideals in the land, it was the custom of a few messes to drink 
the Queen’s toast in broken glass, to the vast delight of the mess-contractors. The 
custom is now dead, because there is nothing to break anything for, except now 
and again the word of a Government, and that has been broken already. 

“That settles it,” said the colonel, with a gasp. “He’s not a sergeant. What in 
the world is he?” 

The entire mess echoed the word, and the volley of questions would have 
scared any man. It was no wonder that the ragged, filthy invader could only 
smile and shake his head. 

From under the table, calm and smiling, rose Dirkovitch, who had been roused 
from healthful slumber by feet upon his body. By the side of the man he rose, 
and the man shrieked and grovelled. It was a horrible sight, coming so swiftly 
upon the pride and glory of the toast that had brought the strayed wits together. 

Dirkovitch made no offer to raise him, but little Mildred heaved him up in an 
instant. It is not good that a gentleman who can answer to the Queen’s toast 
should lie at the feet of a subaltern of Cossacks. 

The hasty action tore the wretch’s upper clothing nearly to the waist, and his 


body was seamed with dry black scars. There is only one weapon in the world 
that cuts in parallel lines, and it is neither the cane nor the cat. Dirkovitch saw 
the marks, and the pupils of his eyes dilated. Also his face changed. He said 
something that sounded like Shto ve takete, and the man fawning answered, 
Chetyre. 

“What’s that?” said everybody together. 

“His number. That is number four, you know.” Dirkovitch spoke very thickly. 

“What has a Queen’s officer to do with a qualified number?” said the Colonel, 
and an unpleasant growl ran round the table. 

“How can I tell?” said the affable Oriental with a sweet smile. “He is a - how 
you have it? - escape - run-a-way, from over there.” He nodded towards the 
darkness of the night. 

“Speak to him if he’ll answer you, and speak to him gently,” said little 
Mildred, settling the man in a chair. It seemed most improper to all present that 
Dirkovitch should sip brandy as he talked in purring, spitting Russian to the 
creature who answered so feebly and with such evident dread. But since 
Dirkovitch appeared to understand, no one said a word. All breathed heavily, 
leaning forward, in the long gaps of the conversation. The next time that they 
have no engagements on hand the White Hussars intend to go to St. Petersburg 
in a body to learn Russian. 

“He does not know how many years ago,” said Dirkovitch, facing the mess, 
“but he says it was very long ago in a war. I think that there was an accident. He 
says he was of this glorious and distinguished regiment in the war.” 

“The rolls! The rolls! Holmer, get the rolls!” said little Mildred, and the 
adjutant dashed off bare-headed to the orderly- room, where the muster-rolls of 
the regiment were kept. He returned just in time to hear Dirkovitch conclude, 
“Therefore, my dear friends, I am most sorry to say there was an accident which 
would have been reparable if he had apologised to that our colonel, which he had 
insulted.” 

Then followed another growl which the colonel tried to beat down. The mess 
was in no mood just then to weigh insults to Russian colonels. 

“He does not remember, but I think that there was an accident, and so he was 
not exchanged among the prisoners, but he was sent to another place - how do 
you say? - the country. So, he says, he came here. He does not know how he 
came. Eh? He was at Chepany,” - the man caught the word, nodded, and 
shivered, - “at Zhigansk and Irkutsk. I cannot understand how he escaped. He 
says, too, that he was in the forests for many years, but how many years he has 
forgotten - that with many things. It was an accident; done because he did not 
apologise to that our colonel. Ah!” 


Instead of echoing Dirkovitch’s sigh of regret, it is sad to record that the 
White Hussars livelily exhibited un-Christian delight and other emotions, hardly 
restrained by their sense of hospitality. Holmer flung the frayed and yellow 
regimental rolls on the table, and the men flung themselves at these. 

“Steady! Fifty-six - fifty-five - fifty-four,’ said Holmer. “Here we are. 
‘Lieutenant Austin Limmason. Missing.’ That was before Sebastopol. What an 
infernal shame! Insulted one of their colonels, and was quietly shipped off. 
Thirty years of his life wiped out.” 

“But he never apologised. Said he’d see him damned first,’ chorused the 
mess. 

“Poor chap! I suppose he never had the chance afterwards. How did he come 
here?” said the colonel. 

The dingy heap in the chair could give no answer. 

“Do you know who you are?” 

It laughed weakly. 


“Do you know that you are Limmason -Lieutenant Limmason of the 
White Hussars?” 


Swiftly as a shot came the answer, in a slightly surprised tone, “Yes, I’m - 
Limmason, of course.” The light died out in his eyes, and the man collapsed, 
watching every motion of Dirkovitch with terror. A flight from Siberia may fix a 
few elementary facts in the mind, but it does not seem to lead to continuity of 
thought. The man could not explain how, like a homing pigeon, he had found his 
way to his own old mess again. Of what he had suffered or seen he knew 
nothing. He cringed before Dirkovitch as instinctively as he had pressed the 
spring of the candlestick, sought the picture of the drum-horse, and answered to 
the toast of the Queen. The rest was a blank that the dreaded Russian tongue 
could only in part remove. His head bowed on his breast, and he giggled and 
cowered alternately. 

The devil that lived in the brandy prompted Dirkovitch at this extremely 
inopportune moment to make a speech. He rose, swaying slightly, gripped the 
table-edge, while his eyes glowed like opals, and began: 

“Fellow-soldiers glorious - true friends and hospitables. It was an accident, 
and deplorable - most deplorable.” Here he smiled sweetly all round the mess. 
“But you will think of this little, little thing. So little, is it not? The Czar! Posh! I 
slap my fingers - I snap my fingers at him. Do I believe in him? No! But in us 
Slav who has done nothing, him I believe. Seventy - how much - millions 
peoples that have done nothing - not one thing. Posh! Napoleon was an episode.” 


He banged a hand on the table. “Hear you, old peoples, we have done nothing in 
the world - out here. All our work is to do; and it shall be done, old peoples. Get 
a- way!” He waved his hand imperiously, and pointed to the man. “You see him. 
He is not good to see. He was just one little - oh, so little -accident, that no one 
remembered. Now he is 

That! So will you be, brother soldiers so brave so will you be. But you will 
never come back. You will all go where he is gone, or” - he pointed to the great 
coffin-shadow on the ceiling, and muttering, “Seventy millions - get a-way, you 
old peoples,” fell asleep. 

“Sweet, and to the point,” said little Mildred. “What’s the use of getting 
wroth? Let’s make this poor devil comfortable.” 

But that was a matter suddenly and swiftly taken from the loving hands of the 
White Hussars. The lieutenant had returned only to go away again three days 
later, when the wail of the Dead March, and the tramp of the squadrons, told the 
wondering Station, who saw no gap in the mess-table, that an officer of the 
regiment had resigned his new-found commission. 

And Dirkovitch, bland, supple, and always genial, went away too by a night 
train. Little Mildred and another man saw him off, for he was the guest of the 
mess, and even had he smitten the colonel with the open hand, the law of that 
mess allowed no relaxation of hospitality. 


“Good-bye, Dirkovitch, and a pleasant journey,” said little 
Mildred. 


“Au revoir,” said the Russian. 
“Indeed! But we thought you were going home?” 


“Yes, but I will come again. My dear friends, is that road shut?” 
He pointed to where the North Star burned over the Khyber Pass. 


“By Jove! I forgot. Of course. Happy to meet you, old man, any time you like. 
Got everything you want? Cheroots, ice, bedding? That’s all right. Well, au 
revoir, Dirkovitch.” 

“Um,” said the other man, as the tail-lights of the train grew small. “Of - all - 
the - unmitigated!” 

Little Mildred answered nothing, but watched the North Star and hummed a 
selection from recent Simla burlesque that had much delighted the White 
Hussars. It ran - 


I’m sorry for Mister Bluebeard, 
I’m sorry to cause him pain; 


But a terrible spree there’s sure to be 
When he comes back again. 


ONLY A SUBALTERN 


Not only to enforce by command but to encourage by example the energetic 
discharge of duty and the steady endurance of the difficulties and privations 
inseparable from Military Service. - Bengal Army Regulations. 

They made Bobby Wick pass an examination at Sandhurst. He was a 
gentleman before he was gazetted, so, when the Empress announced that 
“Gentleman-Cadet Robert Hanna Wick” was posted as Second Lieutenant to the 
Tyneside Tail Twisters at Krab Bokhar, he became an officer and a gentleman, 
which is an enviable thing; and there was joy in the house of Wick, where 
Mamma Wick and all the little Wicks fell upon their knees and offered incense to 
Bobby by virtue of his achievements. 

Papa Wick had been a Commissioner in his day, holding authority over three 
millions of men in the Chota-Buldana Division, building great works for the 
good of the land, and doing his best to make two blades of grass grow where 
there was but one before. Of course, nobody knew anything about this in the 
little English village where he was just “old Mr. Wick” and had forgotten that he 
was a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. 

He patted Bobby on the shoulder and said: “Well done, my boy!” 

There followed, while the uniform was being prepared, an interval of pure 
delight, during which Bobby took brevet-rank as a “man” at the women- 
swamped tennis-parties and tea-fights of the village, and, I daresay, had his 
joining-time been extended, would have fallen in love with several girls at once. 
Little country villages at Home are very full of nice girls, because all the young 
men come out to India to make their fortunes. 

“India,” said Papa Wick, “is the place. I’ve had thirty years of it, and, begad, 
Pd like to go back again. When you join the Tail Twisters you’ll be among 
friends, if every one hasn’t forgotten Wick of Chota-Buldana, and a lot of people 
will be kind to you for our sakes. The mother will tell you more about outfit than 
I can, but remember this. Stick to your Regiment, Bobby - stick to your 
Regiment. You’ll see men all round you going into the Staff Corps, and doing 
every possible sort of duty but regimental, and you may be tempted to follow 
suit. Now so long as you keep within your allowance, and I haven’t stinted you 
there, stick to the Line, the whole Line, and nothing but the Line. Be careful how 
you back another young fool’s bill, and if you fall in love with a woman twenty 
years older than yourself, don’t tell me about it, that’s all.” 

With these counsels, and many others equally valuable, did Papa Wick fortify 
Bobby ere that last awful night at Portsmouth when the Officers’ Quarters held 


more inmates than were provided for by the Regulations, and the liberty-men of 
the ships fell foul of the drafts for India, and the battle raged from the Dockyard 
Gates even to the slums of Longport, while the drabs of Fratton came down and 
scratched the faces of the Queen’s Officers. 

Bobby Wick, with an ugly bruise on his freckled nose, a sick and shaky 
detachment to manoeuvre inship, and the comfort of fifty scornful females to 
attend to, had no time to feel homesick till the Malabar reached mid-Channel, 
when he doubled his emotions with a little guard-visiting and a great many other 
matters. 

The Tail Twisters were a most particular Regiment. Those who knew them 
least said that they were eaten up with “side.” But their reserve and their internal 
arrangements generally were merely protective diplomacy. Some five years 
before, the Colonel commanding had looked into the fourteen fearless eyes of 
seven plump and juicy subalterns who had all applied to enter the Staff Corps, 
and had asked them why the three stars should he, a colonel of the Line, 
command a dashed nursery for double-dashed bottle- suckers who put on 
condemned tin spurs and rode qualified mokes at the hiatused heads of forsaken 
Black Regiments. He was a rude man and a terrible. Wherefore the remnant took 
measures (with the half-butt as an engine of public opinion) till the rumour went 
abroad that young men who used the Tail Twisters as a crutch to the Staff Corps 
had many and varied trials to endure. However, a regiment has just as much right 
to its own secrets aS a woman. 

When Bobby came up from Deolali and took his place among the Tail 
Twisters, it was gently but firmly borne in upon him that the Regiment was his 
father and his mother and his indissolubly wedded wife, and that there was no 
crime under the canopy of heaven blacker than that of bringing shame on the 
Regiment, which was the best-shooting, best-drilled, best set-up, bravest, most 
illustrious, and in all respects most desirable Regiment within the compass of the 
Seven Seas. He was taught the legends of the Mess Plate, from the great grinning 
Golden Gods that had come out of the Summer Palace in Pekin to the silver- 
mounted markhor-horn snuffmull presented by the last C. 0. (he who spake to 
the seven subalterns). And every one of those legends told him of battles fought 
at long odds, without fear as without support; of hospitality catholic as an 
Arab’s; of friendships deep as the sea and steady as the fighting-line; of honour 
won by hard roads for honour’s sake; and of instant and unquestioning devotion 
to the Regiment - the Regiment that claims the lives of all and lives forever. 

More than once, too, he came officially into contact with the Regimental 
colours, which looked like the lining of a bricklayer’s hat on the end of a chewed 
stick. Bobby did not kneel and worship them, because British subalterns are not 


constructed in that manner. Indeed, he condemned them for their weight at the 
very moment that they were filling him with awe and other more noble 
sentiments. 

But best of all was the occasion when he moved with the Tail Twisters in 
review order at the breaking of a November day. Allowing for duty-men and 
sick, the Regiment was one thousand and eighty strong, and Bobby belonged to 
them; for was he not a Subaltern of the Line, - the whole Line and nothing but 
the Line, - as the tramp of two thousand one hundred and sixty sturdy 
ammunition boots attested? He would not have changed places with Deighton of 
the Horse Battery, whirling by in a pillar of cloud to a chorus of “Strong right! 
Strong left!” or Hogan-Yale of the White Hussars, leading his squadron for all it 
was worth, with the price of horseshoes thrown in; or “Tick” Boileau, trying to 
live up to his fierce blue and gold turban while the wasps of the Bengal Cavalry 
stretched to a gallop in the wake of the long, lollopping Walers of the White 
Hussars. 

They fought through the clear cool day, and Bobby felt a little thrill run down 
his spine when he heard the tinkle-tinkle-tinkle of the empty cartridge-cases 
hopping from the breech-blocks after the roar of the volleys; for he knew that he 
should live to hear that sound in action. The review ended in a glorious chase 
across the plain - batteries thundering after cavalry to the huge disgust of the 
White Hussars, and the Tyneside Tail Twisters hunting a Sikh Regiment till the 
lean, lathy Singhs panted with exhaustion. Bobby was dusty and dripping long 
before noon, but his enthusiasm was merely focused - not diminished. 

He returned to sit at the feet of Revere, his “skipper,” that is to say, the 
Captain of his Company, and to be instructed in the dark art and mystery of 
managing men, which is a very large part of the Profession of Arms. 

“If you haven’t a taste that way,” said Revere between his puffs of his cheroot, 
“you’ll never be able to get the hang of it, but remember, Bobby, ‘tisn’t the best 
drill, though drill is nearly everything, that hauls a Regiment through Hell and 
out on the other side. It’s the man who knows how to handle men - goat-men, 
swine-men, dog-men, and so on.” 

“Dormer, for instance,” said Bobby; “I think he comes under the head of fool- 
men. He mopes like a sick owl.” 

“That ‘s where you make your mistake, my son. Dormer isn’t a fool yet, but 
he’s a dashed dirty soldier, and his room corporal makes fun of his socks before 
kit-inspection. Dormer, being two-thirds pure brute, goes into a corner and 
growls.” 

“How do you know’?” said Bobby admiringly. 

“Because a Company commander has to know these things - because, if he 


does not know, he may have crime - ay, murder - brewing under his very nose 
and yet not see that it’s there. Dormer is being badgered out of his mind - big as 
he is - and he hasn’t intellect enough to resent it. He’s taken to quiet boozing, 
and, Bobby, when the butt of a room goes on the drink, or takes to moping by 
himself, measures are necessary to pull him out of himself.” 

“What measures? ‘Man can’t run round coddling his men for ever.” 


“No. The men would precious soon show him that he was not wanted. 
You’ve got to - 


Here the Colour-sergeant entered with some papers; Bobby reflected for a 
while as Revere looked through the Company forms. 

“Does Dormer do anything, Sergeant?” Bobby asked with the air of one 
continuing an interrupted conversation. 

“No, sir. Does ‘is dooty like a hortomato,” said the Sergeant, who delighted in 
long words. “A dirty soldier, and ‘e’s under full stoppages for new kit. It’s 
covered with scales, sir.” 

“Scales? What scales?” 

“Fish-scales, sir. ‘E’s always pokin’ in the mud by the river an’ a-cleanin’ 
them muchly-fish with ‘is thumbs.” Revere was still absorbed in the Company 
papers, and the Sergeant, who was sternly fond of Bobby, continued, -” ‘E 
generally goes down there when ‘e’s got ‘is skinful, beggin’ your pardon, sir, an’ 
they do say that the more lush - inebriated ‘e is, the more fish ‘e catches. They 
call ‘im the Looney Fishmonger in the Comp’ny, sir.” 

Revere signed the last paper and the Sergeant retreated. 


“Tt’s a filthy amusement,” sighed Bobby to himself. Then aloud to 
Revere: “Are you really worried about Dormer?” 


“A little. You see he’s never mad enough to send to hospital, or drunk enough 
to run in, but at any minute he may flare up, brooding and sulking as he does. He 
resents any interest being shown in him, and the only time I took him out 
shooting he all but shot me by accident.” 

“T fish,” said Bobby, with a wry face. “I hire a country-boat and go down river 
from Thursday to Sunday, and the amiable Dormer goes with me - if you can 
spare us both.” 

“You blazing young fool!” said Revere, but his heart was full of much more 
pleasant words. 

Bobby, the Captain of a dhoni, with Private Dormer for mate, dropped down 
the river on Thursday morning - the Private at the bow, the Subaltern at the helm. 


The Private glared uneasily at the Subaltern, who respected the reserve of the 
Private. 


After six hours, Dormer paced to the stern, saluted, and said -” 
Beg y’ pardon, sir, but was you ever on the Durh’m Canal?” 


“No,” said Bobby Wick. “Come and have some tiffin.” 

They ate in silence. As the evening fell, Private Dormer broke forth, speaking 
to himself - 

“Hi was on the Durh’m Canal, jes’ such a night, come next week 
twelvemonth, a-trailin’ of my toes in the water.” He smoked and said no more till 
bedtime. 

The witchery of the dawn turned the gray river-reaches to purple, gold, and 
opal; and it was as though the lumbering dhoni crept across the splendours of a 
new heaven. 

Private Dormer popped his head out of his blanket and gazed at the glory 
below and around. 

“Well - damn - my eyes!” said Private Dormer in an awed whisper. “This ‘ere 
is like a bloomin’ gallantry-show!” For the rest of the day he was dumb, but 
achieved an ensanguined filthiness through the cleaning of big fish. 

The boat returned on Saturday evening. Dormer had been struggling with 
speech since noon. As the lines and luggage were being disembarked, he found 
tongue. 

“Beg y’ pardon, sir,” he said, “but would you - would you min’ shakin’ ‘ands 
with me, sir?” 

“Of course not,” said Bobby, and he shook accordingly. Dormer returned to 
barracks and Bobby to mess. 

“He wanted a little quiet and some fishing, I think,” said Bobby. “My aunt, but 
he’s a filthy sort of animal! Have you ever seen him clean ‘them muchly-fish 
with ‘is thumbs?” 

“Anyhow,” said Revere three weeks later, “he’s doing his best to keep his 
things clean.” 


When the spring died, Bobby joined in the general scramble for 
Hill leave, and to his surprise and delight secured three months. 


“As good a boy as I want,” said Revere, the admiring skipper. 

“The best of the batch,” said the Adjutant to the Colonel. “Keep back that 
young skrimshanker Porkiss, sir, and let Revere make him sit up.” 

So Bobby departed joyously to Simla Pahar with a tin box of gorgeous 


raiment. 

“Son of Wick - old Wick of Chota-Buldana? Ask him to dinner, dear,” said the 
aged men. 

“What a nice boy!” said the matrons and the maids. 

“First-class place, Simla. Oh, ri - - ipping!” said Bobby Wick, and ordered 
new white cord breeches on the strength of it. 

“We’re in a bad way,” wrote Revere to Bobby at the end of two months. 
“Since you left, the Regiment has taken to fever and is fairly rotten with it - two 
hundred in hospital, about a hundred in cells - drinking to keep off fever - and 
the Companies on parade fifteen file strong at the outside. There’s rather more 
sickness in the out-villages than I care for, but then I’m so blistered with prickly- 
heat that I’m ready to hang myself. What’s the yarn about your mashing a Miss 
Haverley up there? Not serious, I hope? You’re over-young to hang millstones 
round your neck, and the Colonel will turf you out of that in double-quick time if 
you attempt it.” 

It was not the Colonel that brought Bobby out of Simla, but a much more to 
be respected Commandant. The sickness in the out-villages spread, the Bazar 
was put out of bounds, and then came the news that the Tail Twisters must go 
into camp. The message flashed to the Hill stations. - “Cholera - Leave stopped - 
Officers recalled.” Alas, for the white gloves in the neatly soldered boxes, the 
rides and the dances and picnics that were to be, the loves half spoken, and the 
debts unpaid! Without demur and without question, fast as tonga could fly or 
pony gallop, back to their Regiments and their Batteries, as though they were 
hastening to their weddings, fled the subalterns. 

Bobby received his orders on returning from a dance at Viceregal Lodge, 
where he had but only the Haverley girl knows what Bobby had said or how 
many waltzes he had claimed for the next ball. Six in the morning saw Bobby at 
the Tonga Office in the drenching rain, the whirl of the last waltz still in his ears, 
and an intoxication due neither to wine nor waltzing in his brain. 


“Good man!” shouted Deighton of the Horse Battery through the 
mists. “Whar you raise dat tonga? I’m coming with you. Ow! But 
I’ve a head and half. I didn’t sit out all night. They say the 
Battery’s awful bad,” and he hummed dolorously - 


“Leave the what at the what’s-its-name, 
Leave the flock without shelter, 

Leave the corpse uninterred, 

Leave the bride at the altar 


“My faith! It’ll be more bally corpse than bride, though, this journey. Jump in, 
Bobby. Get on, Coachwan!” 

On the Umballa platform waited a detachment of officers discussing the latest 
news from the stricken cantonment, and it was here that Bobby learned the real 
condition of the Tail Twisters. 

“They went into camp,” said an elderly Major recalled from the whist-tables 
at Mussoorie to a sickly Native Regiment, “they went into camp with two 
hundred and ten sick in carts. Two hundred and ten fever cases only, and the 
balance looking like so many ghosts with sore eyes. A Madras Regiment could 
have walked through ‘em.” 

“But they were as fit as be-damned when I left them!” said Bobby. 

“Then you’d better make them as fit as be-damned when you rejoin,” said the 
Major brutally. 

Bobby pressed his forehead against the rain-splashed window-pane as the 
train lumbered across the sodden Doab, and prayed for the health of the Tyneside 
Tail Twisters. Naini Tal had sent down her contingent with all speed; the 
lathering ponies of the Dalhousie Road staggered into Pathankot, taxed to the 
full stretch of their strength; while from cloudy Darjiling the Calcutta Mail 
whirled up the last straggler of the little army that was to fight a fight, in which 
was neither medal nor honour for the winning, against an enemy none other than 
“the sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.” 

And as each man reported himself, he said: “This is a bad business,” and went 
about his own forthwith, for every Regiment and Battery in the cantonment was 
under canvas, the sickness bearing them company. 

Bobby fought his way through the rain to the Tail Twisters’ temporary mess, 
and Revere could have fallen on the boy’s neck for the joy of seeing that ugly, 
wholesome phiz once more. 

“Keep ‘em amused and interested,” said Revere. “They went on the drink, 
poor fools, after the first two cases, and there was no improvement. Oh, it’s good 
to have you back, Bobby! Porkiss is a - never mind.” 

Deighton came over from the Artillery camp to attend a dreary mess dinner, 
and contributed to the general gloom by nearly weeping over the condition of his 
beloved Battery. Porkiss so far forgot himself as to insinuate that the presence of 
the officers could do no earthly good, and that the best thing would be to send 
the entire Regiment into hospital and “let the doctors look after them.” Porkiss 
was demoralised with fear, nor was his peace of mind restored when Revere said 
coldly: “Oh! The sooner you go out the better, if that’s your way of thinking. 
Any public school could send us fifty good men in your place, but it takes time, 


time, Porkiss, and money, and a certain amount of trouble, to make a Regiment. 
S’pose you’re the person we go into camp for, eh?” 

Whereupon Porkiss was overtaken with a great and chilly fear which a 
drenching in the rain did not allay, and, two days later, quitted this world for 
another where, men do fondly hope, allowances are made for the weaknesses of 
the flesh. The Regimental Sergeant-Major looked wearily across the Sergeants’ 
Mess tent when the news was announced. 

“There goes the worst of them,” he said. “It’ll take the best, and then, please 
God, it’ll stop.” The Sergeants were silent till one said: “It couldn’t be him!” and 
all knew of whom Travis was thinking. 

Bobby Wick stormed through the tents of his Company, rallying, rebuking, 
mildly, as is consistent with the Regulations, chaffing the fainthearted; haling the 
sound into the watery sunlight when there was a break in the weather, and 
bidding them be of good cheer, for their trouble was nearly at an end; scuttling 
on his dun pony round the outskirts of the camp and heading back men who, 
with the innate perversity of British soldiers, were always wandering into 
infected villages, or drinking deeply from rain- flooded marshes; comforting the 
panic-stricken with rude speech, and more than once tending the dying who had 
no friends - the men without “townies”; organizing, with banjos and burnt cork, 
Sing- songs which should allow the talent of the Regiment full play; and 
generally, as he explained, “playing the giddy garden-goat all round.” 

“You’re worth half a dozen of us, Bobby,” said Revere in a moment of 
enthusiasm. “How the devil do you keep it up?” 

Bobby made no answer, but had Revere looked into the breast-pocket of his 
coat he might have seen there a sheaf of badly-written letters which perhaps 
accounted for the power that possessed the boy. A letter came to Bobby every 
other day. The spelling was not above reproach, but the sentiments must have 
been most satisfactory, for on receipt Bobby’s eyes softened marvellously, and 
he was wont to fall into a tender abstraction for a while ere, shaking his cropped 
head, he charged into his work. 

By what power he drew after him the hearts of the roughest, and the Tail 
Twisters counted in their ranks some rough diamonds indeed, was a mystery to 
both skipper and C. 0., who learned from the regimental chaplain that Bobby 
was considerably more in request in the hospital tents than the Reverend John 
Emery. 

“The men seem fond of you. Are you in the hospitals much?” said the 
Colonel, who did his daily round and ordered the men to get well with a 
hardness that did not cover his bitter grief. 

“A little, sir,” said Bobby. 


“Shouldn’t go there too often if I were you. They say it’s not contagious, but 
there’s no use in running unnecessary risks. We can’t afford to have you down, 
y’ know.” 

Six days later, it was with the utmost difficulty that the post- runner plashed 
his way out to the camp with the mail-bags, for the rain was falling in torrents. 
Bobby received a letter, bore it off to his tent, and, the programme for the next 
week’s Sing-song being satisfactorily disposed of, sat down to answer it. For an 
hour the unhandy pen toiled over the paper, and where sentiment rose to more 
than normal tide-level, Bobby Wick stuck out his tongue and breathed heavily. 
He was not used to letter-writing. 

“Beg y’ pardon, sir,” said a voice at the tent door; “but Dormer’s ‘orrid bad, 
sir, an’ they’ve taken him orf, sir.” 

“Damn Private Dormer and you too!” said Bobby Wick, running the blotter 
over the half-finished letter. “Tell him I’ll come in the morning.” 

“E’s awful bad, sir,” said the voice hesitatingly. There was an undecided 
squelching of heavy boots. 

“Well?” said Bobby impatiently. 

“Excusin’ ‘imself before ‘and for takin’ the liberty, ‘e says it would be a 
comfort for to assist ‘im, sir, if - 

tattoo lao! Get my pony! Here, come in out of the rain till I’m ready. What 
blasted nuisances you are! That’s brandy. Drink some; you want it. Hang on to 
my stirrup and tell me if I go too fast.” 

Strengthened by a four-finger “nip” which he swallowed without a wink, the 
Hospital Orderly kept up with the slipping, mud-stained, and very disgusted 
pony as it shambled to the hospital tent. 

Private Dormer was certainly “‘orrid bad.” He had all but reached the stage of 
collapse, and was not pleasant to look upon. 

“What’s this, Dormer?” said Bobby, bending over the man. “You’re not going 
out this time. You’ve got to come fishing with me once or twice more yet.” 

The blue lips parted and in the ghost of a whisper said, - “Beg y’ pardon, sir, 
disturbin’ of you now, but would you min’ ‘oldin’ my ‘and, sir’? 

Bobby sat on the side of the bed, and the icy-cold hand closed on his own like 
a vice, forcing a lady’s ring which was on the little finger deep into the flesh. 
Bobby set his lips and waited, the water dripping from the hem of his trousers. 
An hour passed, and the grasp of the hand did not relax, nor did the expression 
of the drawn face change. Bobby with infinite craft lit himself a cheroot with the 
left hand (his right arm was numbed to the elbow), and resigned himself to a 
night of pain. 


Dawn showed a very white-faced Subaltern sitting on the side of a sick man’s 
cot, and a Doctor in the doorway using language unfit for publication. 

“Have you been here all night, you young ass?” said the Doctor. 

“There or thereabouts,” said Bobby ruefully. “He’s frozen on to me.” 

Dormer’s mouth shut with a click. He turned his head and sighed. The 
clinging hand opened, and Bobby’s arm fell useless at his side. 

“He’ll do,” said the Doctor quietly. “It must have been a toss-up all through 
the night. ‘Think you’re to be congratulated on this case.” 

“Oh, bosh!” said Bobby. “I thought the man had gone out long ago - only - 
only I didn’t care to take my hand away. Rub my arm down, there’s a good chap. 
What a grip the brute has! I’m chilled to the marrow!” He passed out of the tent 
shivering. 

Private Dormer was allowed to celebrate his repulse of Death by strong 
waters. Four days later, he sat on the side of his cot and said to the patients 
mildly: “I’d ‘a’ liken to ‘a’ spoken to ‘im - so I should.” 

But at that time Bobby was reading yet another letter, - he had the most 
persistent correspondent of any man in camp, - and was even then about to write 
that the sickness had abated, and in another week at the outside would be gone. 
He did not intend to say that the chill of a sick man’s hand seemed to have struck 
into the heart whose capacities for affection he dwelt on at such length. He did 
intend to enclose the illustrated programme of the forthcoming Sing-song, 
whereof he was not a little proud. He also intended to write on many other 
matters which do not concern us, and doubtless would have done so but for the 
slight feverish headache which made him dull and unresponsive at mess. 

“You are overdoing it, Bobby,” said his skipper. “‘Might give the rest of us 
credit of doing a little work. You go on as if you were the whole Mess rolled into 
one. Take it easy.” 

“T will,” said Bobby. “I’m feeling done up, somehow.” Revere looked at him 
anxiously and said nothing. 

There was a flickering of lanterns about the camp that night, and a rumour that 
brought men out of their cots to the tent doors, a paddling of the naked feet of 
doolie-bearers, and the rush of a galloping horse. 

“Wot’s up?” asked twenty tents; and through twenty tents ran the answer - 
“Wick, ‘e’s down.” 

They brought the news to Revere and he groaned. “Any one but Bobby and I 
shouldn’t have cared! The Sergeant-Major was right.” 

“Not going out this journey,” gasped Bobby, as he was lifted from the doolie. 
“Not going out this journey.” Then with an air of supreme conviction - “I can’t, 
you see.” 


“Not if I can do anything!” said the Surgeon-Major, who had hastened over 
from the mess where he had been dining. 

He and the Regimental Surgeon fought together with Death for the life of 
Bobby Wick. Their work was interrupted by a hairy apparition in a blue-gray 
dressing-gown, who stared in horror at the bed and cried - “Oh, my Gawd! It 
can’t be ‘im!” until an indignant Hospital Orderly whisked him away. 

If care of man and desire to live could have done aught, Bobby would have 
been saved. As it was, he made a fight of three days, and the Surgeon-Major’s 
brow uncreased. “We’ll save him yet,” he said; and the Surgeon, who, though he 
ranked with the Captain, had a very youthful heart, went out upon the word and 
pranced joyously in the mud. 

“Not going out this journey,” whispered Bobby Wick gallantly, at the end of 
the third day. 


“Bravo!” said the Surgeon-Major. “That’s the way to look at it, 
Bobby.” 


As evening fell a gray shade gathered round Bobby’s mouth, and he turned his 
face to the tent-wall wearily. The Surgeon-Major frowned. 

“Pm awfully tired,” said Bobby, very faintly. “What’s the use of bothering me 
with medicine? I - don’t - want - it. Let me alone.” 

The desire for life had departed, and Bobby was content to drift away on the 
easy tide of Death. 


“Tt’s no good,” said the Surgeon-Major. “He doesn’t want to live. 
He’s meeting it, poor child.” And he blew his nose. 


Half a mile away, the regimental band was playing the overture to the Sing- 
song, for the men had been told that Bobby was out of danger. The clash of the 
brass and the wail of the horns reached Bobby’s ears. 


Is there a single joy or pain, 
That I should never kno-ow? 
You do not love me, ‘tis in vain, 
Bid me good-bye and go! 


An expression of hopeless irritation crossed the boy’s face, and he tried to 
shake his head. 

The Surgeon-Major bent down -” What is it, Bobby? “ — -” Not that waltz,” 
muttered Bobby. “That’s our own - our very ownest own .. Mummy dear.” 

With this he sank into the stupor that gave place to death early next morning. 


Revere, his eyes red at the rims and his nose very white, went into Bobby’s 
tent to write a letter to Papa Wick which should bow the white head of the ex- 
Commissioner of Chota-Buldana in the keenest sorrow of his life. Bobby’s little 
store of papers lay in confusion on the table, and among them a half-finished 
letter. The last sentence ran: “So you see, darling, there is really no fear, because 
as long as I know you care for me and I care for you, nothing can touch me.” 

Revere stayed in the tent for an hour. When he came out, his eyes were redder 
than ever. 

Private Conklin sat on a turned-down bucket, and listened to a not unfamiliar 
tune. Private Conklin was a convalescent and should have been tenderly treated. 

“Ho! “said Private Conklin. “There’s another bloomin’ orf’cer da- ed.” 

The bucket shot from under him, and his eyes filled with a smithyful of 
sparks. A tall man in a blue-gray bedgown was regarding him with deep 
disfavour. 

“You ought to take shame for yourself, Conky! Orf’cer? - bloomin’ orf’ cer? 
Pl learn you to misname the likes of ‘im. Hangel! Bloomin’ Hangel! That’s wot 
‘e is!” 

And the Hospital Orderly was so satisfied with the justice of the punishment 
that he did not even order Private Dormer back to his cot. 


IN THE MATTER OF A PRIVATE 


Hurrah! hurrah! a soldier’s life for me! 
Shout, boys, shout! for it makes you jolly and free. 


The Ramrod Corps. 

People who have seen say that one of the quaintest spectacles of human frailty 
is an outbreak of hysterics in a girls’ school. It starts without warning, generally 
on a hot afternoon, among the elder pupils. A girl giggles till the giggle gets 
beyond control. Then she throws up her head and cries, “Honk, honk, honk,” like 
a wild goose, and tears mix with the laughter. If the mistress be wise, she will 
rap out something severe at this point to check matters. If she be tender-hearted, 
and send for a drink of water, the chances are largely in favour of another girl 
laughing at the afflicted one and herself collapsing. Thus the trouble spreads, and 
may end in half of what answers to the Lower Sixth of a boys’ school rocking 
and whooping together. Given a week of warm weather, two stately promenades 
per diem, a heavy mutton and rice meal in the middle of the day, a certain 
amount of nagging from the teachers, and a few other things, some amazing 
effects develop. At least, this is what folk say who have had experience. 

Now, the Mother Superior of a Convent and the Colonel of a British Infantry 
Regiment would be justly shocked at any comparison being made between their 
respective charges. But it is a fact that, under certain circumstances, Thomas in 
bulk can be worked up into ditthering, rippling hysteria. He does not weep, but 
he shows his trouble unmistakably, and the consequences get into the 
newspapers, and all the good people who hardly know a Martini from a Snider 
say: “Take away the brute’s ammunition!” 

Thomas isn’t a brute, and his business, which is to look after the virtuous 
people, demands that he shall have his ammunition to his hand. He doesn’t wear 
silk stockings, and he really ought to be supplied with a new Adjective to help 
him to express his opinions: but, for all that, he is a great man. If you call him 
“the heroic defender of the national honour” one day, and “a brutal and 
licentious soldiery” the next, you naturally bewilder him, and he looks upon you 
with suspicion. There is nobody to speak for Thomas except people who have 
theories to work off on him, and nobody understands Thomas except Thomas, 
and he does not always know what is the matter with himself. 

That is the prologue. This is the story: - 

Corporal Slane was engaged to be married to Miss Jhansi M’Kenna, whose 
history is well known in the regiment and elsewhere. He had his Colonel’s 


permission, and, being popular with the men, every arrangement had been made 
to give the wedding what Private Ortheris called “eeklar.” It fell in the heart of 
the hot weather, and, after the wedding, Slane was going up to the Hills with the 
bride. None the less, Slane’s grievance was that the affair would be only a hired- 
carriage wedding, and he felt that the “eeklar” of that was meagre. Miss 
M’ Kenna did not care so much. The Sergeant’s wife was helping her to make her 
wedding-dress, and she was very busy. Slane was, just then, the only moderately 
contented man in barracks. All the rest were more or less miserable. 

And they had so much to make them happy, too. All their work was over at 
eight in the morning, and for the rest of the day they could lie on their backs and 
smoke Canteen-plug and swear at the punkah-coolies. They enjoyed a fine, full 
flesh meal in the middle of the day, and then threw themselves down on their 
cots and sweated and slept till it was cool enough to go out with their “towny,” 
whose vocabulary contained less than six hundred words, and the Adjective, and 
whose views on every conceivable question they had heard many times before. 

There was the Canteen, of course, and there was the Temperance Room with 
the second-hand papers in it; but a man of any profession cannot read for eight 
hours a day in a temperature of 96° or 98° in the shade, running up sometimes to 
103° at midnight. Very few men, even though they get a pannikin of flat, stale, 
muddy beer and hide it under their cots, can continue drinking for six hours a 
day. One man tried, but he died, and nearly the whole regiment went to his 
funeral because it gave them something to do. It was too early for the excitement 
of fever or cholera. The men could only wait and wait and wait, and watch the 
shadow of the barrack creeping across the blinding white dust. That was a gay 
life. 

They lounged about cantonments - it was too hot for any sort of game, and 
almost too hot for vice - and fuddled themselves in the evening, and filled 
themselves to distension with the healthy nitrogenous food provided for them, 
and the more they stoked the less exercise they took and more explosive they 
grew. Then tempers began to wear away, and men fell a-brooding over insults 
real or imaginary, for they had nothing else to think of. The tone of the repartees 
changed, and instead of saying light-heartedly: Pll knock your silly face in,” 
men grew laboriously polite and hinted that the cantonments were not big 
enough for themselves and their enemy, and that there would be more space for 
one of the two in another Place. 

It may have been the Devil who arranged the thing, but the fact of the case is 
that Losson had for a long time been worrying Simmons in an aimless way. It 
gave him occupation. The two had their cots side by side, and would sometimes 
spend a long afternoon swearing at each other; but Simmons was afraid of 


Losson and dared not challenge him to a fight. He thought over the words in the 
hot still nights, and half the hate he felt towards Losson he vented on the 
wretched punkah-coolie. 

Losson bought a parrot in the bazar, and put it into a little cage, and lowered 
the cage into the cool darkness of a well, and sat on the well-curb, shouting bad 
language down to the parrot. He taught it to say: “Simmons, ye so-oor,” which 
means swine, and several other things entirely unfit for publication. He was a big 
gross man, and he shook like a jelly when the parrot had the sentence correctly. 
Simmons, however, shook with rage, for all the room were laughing at him - the 
parrot was such a disreputable puff of green feathers and it looked so human 
when it chattered. Losson used to sit, swinging his fat legs, on the side of the cot, 
and ask the parrot what it thought of Simmons. The parrot would answer: 
“Simmons, ye so-oor.” Good boy,” Losson used to say, scratching the parrot’s 
head; “ye ‘ear that, Sim?” And Simmons used to turn over on his stomach and 
make answer: “I ‘ear. Take ‘eed you don’t ‘ear something one of these days.” 

In the restless nights, after he had been asleep all day, fits of blind rage came 
upon Simmons and held him till he trembled all over, while he thought in how 
many different ways he would slay Losson. Sometimes he would picture himself 
trampling the life out of the man with heavy ammunition-boots, and at others 
smashing in his face with the butt, and at others jumping on his shoulders and 
dragging the head back till the neckbone cracked. Then his mouth would feel hot 
and fevered, and he would reach out for another sup of the beer in the pannikin. 

But the fancy that came to him most frequently and stayed with him longest 
was one connected with the great roll of fat under Losson’s right ear. He noticed 
it first on a moonlight night, and thereafter it was always before his eyes. It was 
a fascinating roll of fat. A man could get his hand upon it and tear away one side 
of the neck; or he could place the muzzle of a rifle on it and blow away all the 
head in a flash. Losson had no right to be sleek and contented and well-to-do, 
when he, Simmons, was the butt of the room. Some day, perhaps, he would show 
those who laughed at the “Simmons, ye so-oor” joke, that he was as good as the 
rest, and held a man’s life in the crook of his forefinger. When Losson snored, 
Simmons hated him more bitterly than ever. Why should Losson be able to sleep 
when Simmons had to stay awake hour after hour, tossing and turning on the 
tapes, with the dull liver pain gnawing into his right side and his head throbbing 
and aching after Canteen? He thought over this for many, many nights, and the 
world became unprofitable to him. He even blunted his naturally fine appetite 
with beer and tobacco; and all the while the parrot talked at and made a mock of 
him. 

The heat continued and the tempers wore away more quickly than before. A 


Sergeant’s wife died of heat-apoplexy in the night, and the rumour ran abroad 
that it was cholera. Men rejoiced openly, hoping that it would spread and send 
them into camp. But that was a false alarm. 

It was late on a Tuesday evening, and the men were waiting in the deep double 
verandahs for “Last Post,” when Simmons went to the box at the foot of his bed, 
took out his pipe, and slammed the lid down with a bang that echoed through the 
deserted barrack like the crack of a rifle. Ordinarily speaking, the men would 
have taken no notice; but their nerves were fretted to fiddle-strings. They jumped 
up, and three or four clattered into the barrack-room only to find Simmons 
kneeling by his box. 

“Ow! It’s you, is it?” they said, and laughed foolishly. “We thought ‘twas -” 

Simmons rose slowly. If the accident had so shaken his fellows, what would 
not the reality do? 

“You thought it was - did you? And what makes you think?” he said, lashing 
himself into madness as he went on; “to Hell with your thinking, ye dirty spies!” 

“Simmons, ye so-oor,” chuckled the parrot in the verandah sleepily, 
recognising a well-known voice. Now that was absolutely all. 

The tension snapped. Simmons fell back on the arm-rack deliberately, - the 
men were at the far end of the room, - and took out his rifle and packet of 
ammunition. “Don’t go playing the goat, Sim!” said Losson. “Put it down,” but 
there was a quaver in his voice. Another man stooped, slipped his boot, and 
hurled it at Simmons’s head. The prompt answer was a shot which, fired at 
random, found its billet in Losson’s throat. Losson fell forward without a word, 
and the others scattered. 

“You thought it was!” yelled Simmons. “You’re drivin’ me to it! I tell you 
you’re drivin’ me to it! Get up, Losson, an’ don’t lie shammin’ there - you an’ 
your blasted parrit that druv me to it! 

But there was an unaffected reality about Losson’s pose that showed Simmons 
what he had done. The men were still clamouring in the verandah. Simmons 
appropriated two more packets of ammunition and ran into the moonlight, 
muttering: “Pll make a night of it. Thirty roun’s, an’ the last for myself. Take you 
that, you dogs!” 

He dropped on one knee and fired into the brown of the men on the verandah, 
but the bullet flew high, and landed in the brickwork with a vicious phwit that 
made some of the younger ones turn pale. It is, as musketry theorists observe, 
one thing to fire and another to be fired at. 

Then the instinct of the chase flared up. The news spread from barrack to 
barrack, and the men doubled out intent on the capture of Simmons, the wild 
beast, who was heading for the Cavalry parade-ground, stopping now and again 


to send back a shot and a curse in the direction of his pursuers. 

“TIl learn you to spy on me!” he shouted; “Pll learn you to give me dorg’s 
names! Come on, the ‘ole lot o° you! Colonel John Anthony Deever, C. B.!” -he 
turned towards the Infantry Mess and shook his rifle - “you think yourself the 
devil of a man - but I tell you that if you put your ugly old carcass outside o’ that 
door, I’ll make you the poorest-lookin’ man in the army. Come out, Colonel John 
Anthony Deever, C. B.! Come Out and see me practiss on the rainge. I’m the 
crack shot of the ‘ole bloomin’ battalion.” In proof of which statement Simmons 
fired at the lighted windows of the mess-house. 

“Private Simmons, E Comp’ny, on the Cavalry p’rade-ground, Sir, with thirty 
rounds,” said a Sergeant breathlessly to the Colonel. “Shootin’ right and lef’, Sir. 
Shot Private Losson. What’s to be done, Sir?” 

Colonel John Anthony Deever, C. B., sallied out, only to be saluted by a spurt 
of dust at his feet. 

“Pull up!” said the Second in Command; “I don’t want my step in that way, 
Colonel. He’s as dangerous as a mad dog.” 

“Shoot him like one, then,” said the Colonel bitterly, “if he won’t take his 
chance. My regiment, too! If it had been the Towheads I could have understood.” 

Private Simmons had occupied a strong position near a well on the edge of the 
parade-ground, and was defying the regiment to come on. The regiment was not 
anxious to comply, for there is small honour in being shot by a fellow-private. 
Only Corporal Slane, rifle in hand, threw himself down on the ground, and 
wormed his way towards the well. 

“Don’t shoot,” said he to the men round him; “like as not you’ll ‘it me. PI 
catch the beggar livin’.” 

Simmons ceased shouting for a while, and th noise of trap-wheels could be 
heard across the plain. Major Oldyne, Commanding the Horse Battery, was 
coming back from a dinner in the Civil Lines; was driving after his usual custom 
- that is to say, as fast as the horse could go. 

“A orf’cer! A blooming spangled orf’cer!” shrieked Simmons; “Pll make a 
scarecrow of that orf’cer!” The trap stopped. 

“What’s this?” demanded the Major of Gunners. “You there, drop your rifle.” 


“Why, it’s Jerry Blazes! I ain’t got no quarrel with you, Jerry 
Blazes. Pass, frien’, an’ all’s well!” 


But Jerry Blazes had not the faintest intention of passing a dangerous 
murderer. He was, as his adoring Battery swore long and fervently, without 
knowledge of fear, and they were surely the best judges, for Jerry Blazes, it was 


notorious, had done his possible to kill a man each time the Battery went out. 

He walked towards Simmons, with the intention of rushing him and knocking 
him down. 

“Don’t make me do it, Sir,” said Simmons; “I ain’t got nothing ag’in’ you. Ah! 
you would?” - the Major broke into a run - “Take that, then!” 

The Major dropped with a bullet through his shoulder, and Simmons stood 
over him. He had lost the satisfaction of killing Losson in the desired way: but 
here was a helpless body to his hand. Should he slip in another cartridge, and 
blow off the head, or with the butt smash in the white face? He stopped to 
consider, and a cry went up from the far side of the parade-ground: “He’s killed 
Jerry Blazes!” But in the shelter of the well-pillars Simmons was safe, except 
when he stepped out to fire. “I’ll blow yer ‘andsome ‘ead off, Jerry Blazes,” said 
Simmons reflectively. “Six and three is nine an’ one is ten, an’ that leaves me 
another nineteen, an’ one for myself” He tugged at the string of the second 
packet of ammunition. Corporal Slane crawled out of the shadow of a bank into 
the moonlight. 

“I see you!” said Simmons. “Come a bit furder on an’ Pl do for you.” 

“Pm comin’,” said Corporal Slane briefly; “you’ve done a bad day’s work, 
Sim. Come out ‘ere an’ come back with me.” 

“Come to,” laughed Simmons, sending a cartridge home with his thumb. “Not 
before I’ve settled you an’ Jerry Blazes.” 

The Corporal was lying at full length in the dust of the parade- ground, a rifle 
under him. Some of the less cautious men in the distance shouted: “Shoot ‘im! 
Shoot ‘im, Slane!” 


“You move ‘and or foot, Slane,” said Simmons, “an’ PI kick Jerry 
Blazes’ ‘ead in, and shoot you after.” 


“T ain’t movin’,” said the Corporal, raising his head; “you daren’t ‘it a man on 
‘is legs. Let go o’ Jerry Blazes an’ come out o’ that with your fistes. Come an’ ‘it 
me. You daren’t, you bloom- in’ dog-shooter!” 

“T dare.” 

“You lie, you man-sticker. You sneakin’, Sheeny butcher, you lie. See there!” 
Slane kicked the rifle away, and stood up in the peril of his life. “Come on, 
now!” 


The temptation was more than Simmons could resist, for the 
Corporal in his white clothes offered a perfect mark. 


“Don’t misname me,” shouted Simmons, firing as he spoke. The shot missed, 


and the shooter, blind with rage, threw his rifle down and rushed at Slane from 
the protection of the well. Within striking distance, he kicked savagely at Slane’s 
stomach, but the weedy Corporal knew something of Simmons’s weakness, and 
knew, too, the deadly guard for that kick. Bowing forward and drawing up his 
right leg till the heel of the right foot was set some three inches above the inside 
of the left knee-cap, he met the blow standing on one leg - exactly as Gonds 
stand when they meditate - and ready for the fall that would follow. There was 
an oath, the Corporal fell over to his own left as shinbone met shinbone, and the 
Private collapsed, his right leg broken an inch above the ankle. 

“Pity you don’t know that guard, Sim,” said Slane, spitting out the dust as he 
rose. Then raising his voice - “Come an’ take him on. I’ve bruk ‘is leg.” This 
was not strictly true, for the Private had accomplished his own downfall, since it 
is the special merit of that leg-guard that the harder the kick the greater the 
kicker’s discomfiture. 

Slane walked to Jerry Blazes and hung over him with ostentatious anxiety, 
while Simmons, weeping with pain, was carried away. “‘Ope you ain’t ‘urt 
badly, Sir,” said Slane. The Major had fainted, and there was an ugly, ragged 
hole through the top of his arm. Slane knelt down and murmured: “S’elp me, I 
believe ‘e’s dead. Well, if that ain’t my blooming luck all over!” 

But the Major was destined to lead his Battery afield for many a long day with 
unshaken nerve. He was removed, and nursed and petted into convalescence, 
while the Battery discussed the wisdom of capturing Simmons and blowing him 
from a gun. They idolised their Major, and his reappearance on parade brought 
about a scene nowhere provided for in the Army Regulations. 

Great, too, was the glory that fell to Slane’s share. The Gunners would have 
made him drunk thrice a day for at least a fortnight. Even the Colonel of his own 
regiment complimented him upon his coolness, and the local paper called him a 
hero. These things did not puff him up. When the Major offered him money and 
thanks, the virtuous Corporal took the one and put aside the other. But he had a 
request to make and prefaced it with many a “Beg y’ pardon, Sir.” Could the 
Major see his way to letting the Slane-M’Kenna wedding be adorned by the 
presence of four Battery horses to pull a hired barouche? The Major could, and 
so could the Battery. Excessively so. It was a gorgeous wedding. 

“Wot did I do it for?” said Corporal Slane. “For the ‘orses o’ course. Jhansi 
ain’t a beauty to look at, but I wasn’t goin’ to ‘ave a hired turnout. Jerry Blazes? 
If I ‘adn’t ‘a’ wanted something, Sim might ha’ blowed Jerry Blazes’ blooming 
‘ead into Hirish stew for aught I’d ‘a’ cared.” 

And they hanged Private Simmons - hanged him as high as Haman in hollow 
square of the regiment; and the Colonel said it was Drink; and the Chaplain was 


sure it was the Devil; and Simmons fancied it was both, but he didn’t know, and 
only hoped his fate would be a warning to his companions; and half a dozen 
“intelligent publicists” wrote six beautiful leading articles on “The Prevalence of 
Crime in the Army.” 

But not a soul thought of comparing the “bloody-minded Simmons” to the 
squawking, gaping school-girl with which this story opens. 


THE LOST LEGION 


When the Indian Mutiny broke out, and a little time before the siege of Delhi, a 
regiment of Native Irregular Horse was stationed at Peshawur on the frontier of 
India. That regiment caught what John Lawrence called at the time “the 
prevalent mania,” and would have thrown in its lot with the mutineers, had it 
been allowed to do so. The chance never came, for, as the regiment swept off 
down south, it was headed off by a remnant of an English corps into the hills of 
Afghanistan, and there the newly conquered tribesmen turned against it as 
wolves turn against buck. It was hunted for the sake of its arms and 
accoutrements from hill to hill, from ravine to ravine, up and down the dried 
beds of rivers and round the shoulders of bluffs, till it disappeared as water sinks 
in the sand - this officerless rebel regiment. The only trace left of its existence 
to-day is a nominal roll drawn up in neat round hand and countersigned by an 
officer who called himself, “Adjutant, late Irregular Cavalry.” The paper is 
yellow with years and dirt, but on the back of it you can still read a pencil-note 
by John Lawrence, to this effect: “See that the two native officers who remained 
loyal are not deprived of their estates. -J. L.” Of six hundred and fifty sabres 
only two stood strain, and John Lawrence in the midst of all the agony of the 
first months of the Mutiny found time to think about their merits. 

That was more than thirty years ago, and the tribesmen across the Afghan 
border who helped to annihilate the regiment are now old men. Sometimes a 
graybeard speaks of his share in the massacre. “They came,” he will say, “across 
the border, very proud, calling upon us to rise and kill the English, and go down 
to the sack of Delhi. But we who had just been conquered by the same English 
knew that they were over-bold, and that the Government could account easily for 
those down-country dogs. This Hindustani regiment, therefore, we treated with 
fair words, and kept standing in one place till the redcoats came after them very 
hot and angry. Then this regiment ran forward a little more into our hills to avoid 
the wrath of the English, and we lay upon their flanks watching from the sides of 
the hills till we were well assured that their path was lost behind them. Then we 
came down, for we desired their clothes, and their bridles, and their rifles, and 
their boots - more especially their boots. That was a great killing - done slowly.” 
Here the old man will rub his nose, and shake his long snaky locks, and lick his 
bearded lips, and grin till the yellow tooth- stumps show. “Yea, we killed them 
because we needed their gear, and we knew that their lives had been forfeited to 
God on account of their sin - the sin of treachery to the salt which they had 
eaten. They rode up and down the valleys, stumbling and rocking in their 


saddles, and howling for mercy. We drove them slowly like cattle till they were 
all assembled in one place, the flat wide valley of Sheor Kôt. Many had died 
from want of water, but there still were many left, and they could not make any 
stand. We went among them pulling them down with our hands two at a time, 
and our boys killed them who were new to the sword. My share of the plunder 
was such and such - so many guns, and so many saddles. The guns were good in 
those days. Now we steal the Government rifles, and despise smooth barrels. 
Yes, beyond doubt we wiped that regiment from off the face of the earth, and 
even the memory of the deed is now dying. But men say -” 

At this point the tale would stop abruptly, and it was impossible to find out 
what men said across the border. The Afghans were always a secretive race, and 
vastly preferred doing something wicked to saying anything at all. They would 
be quiet and well- behaved for months, till one night, without word or warning, 
they would rush a police-post, cut the throats of a constable or two, dash through 
a village, carry away three or four women, and withdraw, in the red glare of 
burning thatch, driving the cattle and goats before them to their own desolate 
hills. The Indian Government would become almost tearful on these occasions. 
First it would say, “Please be good and we’ll forgive you.” The tribe concerned 
in the latest depredation would collectively put its thumb to its nose and answer 
rudely. Then the Government would say: “Hadn’t you better pay up a little 
money for those few corpses you left behind you the other night?” Here the tribe 
would temporise, and lie and bully, and some of the younger men, merely to 
show contempt of authority, would raid another police-post and fire into some 
frontier mud-fort, and, if lucky, kill a real English officer. Then the Government 
would say: -” Observe; if you really persist in this line of conduct, you will be 
hurt.” If the tribe knew exactly what was going on in India, it would apologise or 
be rude, according as it learned whether the Government was busy with other 
things or able to devote its full attention to their performances. Some of the 
tribes knew to one corpse how far to go. Others became excited, lost their heads, 
and told the Government to come on. With sorrow and tears, and one eye on the 
British taxpayer at home, who insisted on regarding these exercises as brutal 
wars of annexation, the Government would prepare an expensive little field- 
brigade and some guns, and send all up into the hills to chase the wicked tribe 
out of the valleys, where the corn grew, into the hill-tops, where there was 
nothing to eat. The tribe would turn out in full strength and enjoy the campaign, 
for they knew that their women would never be touched, that their wounded 
would be nursed, not mutilated, and that as soon as each man’s bag of corn was 
spent they could surrender and palaver with the English General as though they 
had been a real enemy. Afterwards, years afterwards, they would pay the blood- 


money, driblet by driblet, to the Government, and tell their children how they 
had slain the redcoats by thousands. The only drawback to this kind of picnic- 
war was the weakness of the redcoats for solemnly blowing up with powder their 
fortified towers and keeps. This the tribes always considered mean. 

Chief among the leaders of the smaller tribes - the little clans who knew to a 
penny the expense of moving white troops against them - was a priest-bandit- 
chief whom we will call the Gulla Kutta Mullah. His enthusiasm for Border 
murder as an art was almost dignified. He would cut down a mail-runner from 
pure wantonness, or bombard a mud-fort with rifle-fire when he knew that our 
men needed to sleep. In his leisure moments he would go on circuit among his 
neighbours, and try to incite other tribes to devilry. Also, he kept a kind of hotel 
for fellow-outlaws in his own village, which lay in a valley called Bersund. Any 
respectable murderer on that section of the frontier was sure to lie up at Bersund, 
for it was reckoned an exceedingly safe place. The sole entry to it ran through a 
narrow gorge which could be converted into a death-trap in five minutes. It was 
surrounded by high hills, reckoned inaccessible to all save born mountaineers, 
and here the Gulla Kutta Mullah lived in great state, the head of a colony of mud 
and stone huts, and in each mud hut hung some portion of a red uniform and the 
plunder of dead men. The Government particularly wished for his capture, and 
once invited him formally to come out and be hanged on account of the many 
murders in which he had taken a direct part. He replied: - 


“T am only twenty miles, as the crow flies, from your border. Come 
and fetch me.” 

“Some day we will come,” said the Government, “and hanged you will 
be.” 


The Gulla Kutta Mullah let the matter slip from his mind. He knew that the 
patience of the Government was as long as a summer day; but he did not realise 
that its arm was as long as a winter night. Months afterwards, when there was 
peace on the border, and all India was quiet, the Indian Government turned in its 
sleep and remembered the Gulla Kutta Mullah at Bersund, with his thirteen 
outlaws. The movement against him of one single regiment - which the 
telegrams would have translated as war - would have been highly impolitic. This 
was a time for silence and speed, and, above all, absence of bloodshed. 

You must know that all along the north-west frontier of India there is spread a 
force of some thirty thousand foot and horse, whose duty it is to quietly and 
unostentatiously shepherd the tribes in front of them. They move up and down, 
and down and up, from one desolate little post to another; they are ready to take 


the field at ten minutes’ notice; they are always half in and half out of a difficulty 
somewhere along the monotonous line; their lives are as hard as their own 
muscles, and the papers never say anything about them. It was from this force 
that the Government picked its men. 

One night, at a station where the mounted Night Patrol fire as they challenge, 
and the wheat rolls in great blue-green waves under our cold northern moon, the 
officers were playing billiards in the mud-walled club-house, when orders came 
to them that they were to go on parade at once for a night-drill. They grumbled, 
and went to turn out their men - a hundred English troops, let us say, two 
hundred Goorkhas, and about a hundred cavalry of the finest native cavalry in 
the world. 

When they were on the parade-ground, it was explained to them in whispers 
that they must set off at once across the hills to Bersund. The English troops 
were to post themselves round the hills at the side of the valley; the Goorkhas 
would command the gorge and the death-trap, and the cavalry would fetch a long 
march round and get to the back of the circle of hills, whence, if there were any 
difficulty, they could charge down on the Mullah’s men. But orders were very 
strict that there should be no fighting and no noise. They were to return in the 
morning with every round of ammunition intact, and the Mullah and the thirteen 
outlaws bound in their midst. If they were successful, no one would know or 
care anything about their work; but failure meant probably a small border war, in 
which the Gulla Kutta Mullah would pose as a popular leader against a big 
bullying power, instead of a common Border murderer. 

Then there was silence, broken only by the clicking of the compass-needles 
and snapping of watch-cases, as the heads of columns compared bearings and 
made appointments for the rendezvous. Five minutes later the parade-ground 
was empty; the green coats of the Goorkhas and the overcoats of the English 
troops had faded into the darkness, and the cavalry were cantering away in the 
face of a blinding drizzle. 

What the Goorkhas and the English did will be seen later on. The heavy work 
lay with the horses, for they had to go far and pick their way clear of habitations. 
Many of the troopers were natives of that part of the world, ready and anxious to 
fight against their kin, and some of the officers had made private and unofficial 
excursions into those hills before. They crossed the border, found a dried river- 
bed, cantered up that, walked through a stony gorge, risked crossing a low hill 
under cover of the darkness, skirted another hill, leaving their hoof-marks deep 
in some ploughed ground, felt their way along another water-course, ran over the 
neck of a spur praying that no one would hear their horses grunting, and so 
worked on in the rain and the darkness till they had left Bersund and its crater of 


hills a little behind them, and to the left, and it was time to swing round. The 
ascent commanding the back of Bersund was steep, and they halted to draw 
breath in a broad level valley below the height. That is to say, the men reined up, 
but the horses, blown as they were, refused to halt. There was unchristian 
language, the worse for being delivered in a whisper, and you heard the saddles 
squeaking in the darkness as the horses plunged. 

The subaltern at the rear of one troop turned in his saddle and said very softly: 


“Carter, what the blessed heavens are you doing at the rear? Bring your men 
up, man.” 

There was no answer, till a trooper replied: - 

“Carter Sahib is forward - not here. There is nothing behind us.” 

“There is,” said the subaltern. “The squadron’s walking on its own tail.” 

Then the Major in command moved down to the rear, swearing softly and 
asking for the blood of Lieutenant Halley - the subaltern who had just spoken. 

“Look after your rearguard,” said the Major. “Some of your infernal thieves 
have got lost. They’re at the head of the squadron, and you’re a several kinds of 
idiot.” 

“Shall I tell off my men, sir?” said the subaltern sulkily, for he was feeling wet 
and cold. 

“Tell ‘em off!” said the Major. “Whip ‘em off, by Gad! You’re squandering 
them all over the place. There’s a troop behind you now!” 

“So I was thinking,” said the subaltern calmly. “I have all my men here, sir. 
Better speak to Carter.” 

“Carter Sahib sends salaam and wants to know why the regiment is stopping,” 
said a trooper to Lieutenant Halley. 

“Where under heaven is Carter,” said the Major. 

“Forward with his troop,” was the answer. 

“Are we walking in a ring, then, or are we the centre of a blessed brigade?” 
said the Major. 

By this time there was silence all along the column. The horses were still; but, 
through the drive of the fine rain, men could hear the feet of many horses 
moving over stony ground. 

“We’re being stalked,” said Lieutenant Halley. 

“They’ve no horses here. Besides they’d have fired before this,” said the 
Major. “It’s - it’s villagers’ ponies.” 

“Then our horses would have neighed and spoilt the attack long ago. They 
must have been near us for half an hour,” said the subaltern. 

“Queer that we can’t smell the horses,” said the Major, damping his finger and 


rubbing it on his nose as he sniffed up wind. 

“Well, it’s a bad start,” said the subaltern, shaking the wet from his overcoat. 
“What shall we do, sir?” 

“Get on,” said the Major. “We shall catch it to-night.” 

The column moved forward very gingerly for a few paces. Then there was an 
oath, a shower of blue sparks as shod hooves crashed on small stones, and a man 
rolled over with a jangle of accoutrements that would have waked the dead. 

“Now we’ve gone and done it,” said Lieutenant Halley. “All the hillside 
awake and all the hillside to climb in the face of musketry-fire! This comes of 
trying to do night-hawk work.” 

The trembling trooper picked himself up and tried to explain that his horse 
had fallen over one of the little cairns that are built of loose stones on the spot 
where a man has been murdered. There was no need to give reasons. The 
Major’s big Australian charger blundered next, and the column came to a halt in 
what seemed to be a very graveyard of little cairns, all about two feet high. The 
manoeuvres of the squadron are not reported. Men said that it felt like mounted 
quadrilles without training and without the music; but at last the horses, breaking 
rank and choosing their own way, walked clear of the cairns, till every man of 
the squadron reformed and drew rein a few yards up the slope of the hill. Then, 
according to Lieutenant Halley, there was another scene very like the one which 
has been described. The Major and Carter insisted that all the men had not joined 
rank, and that there were more of them in the rear, clicking and blundering 
among the dead men’s cairns. Lieutenant Halley told off his own troopers again 
and resigned himself to wait. Later on he said to me: 

“T didn’t much know and I didn’t much care what was going on. The row of 
that trooper falling ought to have scared half the country, and I would take my 
oath that we were being stalked by a full regiment in the rear, and they were 
making row enough to rouse all Afghanistan. I sat tight, but nothing happened.” 

The mysterious part of the night’s work was the silence on the hillside. 
Everybody knew that the Gulla Kutta Mullah had his outpost-huts on the reverse 
side of the hill, and everybody expected, by the time that the Major had sworn 
himself into quiet, that the watchmen there would open fire. When nothing 
happened, they said that the gusts of the rain had deadened the sound of the 
horses, and thanked Providence. At last the Major satisfied himself (a) that he 
had left no one behind among the cairns, and (b) that he was not being taken in 
the rear by a large and powerful body of cavalry. The men’s tempers were 
thoroughly spoiled, the horses were lathered and unquiet, and one and all prayed 
for the daylight. 

They set themselves to climb up the hill, each man leading his mount 


carefully. Before they had covered the lower slopes or the breast-plates had 
begun to tighten, a thunderstorm came up behind, rolling across the low hills and 
drowning any noise less than that of cannon. The first flash of the lightning 
showed the bare ribs of the ascent, thc hill-crest standing steely-blue against the 
black sky, the little falling lines of the rain, and, a few yards to their left flank, an 
Afghan watch-tower, two-storied, built of stone, and entered by a ladder from 
the upper story. The ladder was up, and a man with a rifle was leaning from the 
window. The darkness and the thunder rolled down in an instant, and, when the 
lull followed, a voice from the watch-tower cried, “Who goes there?” 

The cavalry were very quiet, but each man gripped his carbine and stood 
beside his horse. Again the voice called, “Who goes there?” and in a louder key, 
“0 brothers, give the alarm!” Now, every man in the cavalry would have died in 
his long boots sooner than have asked for quarter, but it is a fact that the answer 
to the second call was a long wail of “Marf karo! Marf karo!” which means, 
“Have mercy! Have mercy!” It came from the climbing regiment. 

The cavalry stood dumbfoundered, till the big troopers had time to whisper 
one to another: “Mir Khan, was that thy voice? Abdullah, didst thou call?” 
Lieutenant Halley stood beside his charger and waited. So long as no firing was 
going on he was content. Another flash of lightning showed the horses with 
heaving flanks and nodding heads; the men, white eye-balled, glaring beside 
them, and the stone watch-tower to the left. This time there was no head at the 
window, and the rude iron-clamped shutter that could turn a rifle-bullet was 
closed. 

“Go on, men,” said the Major. “Get up to the top at any rate!” The squadron 
toiled forward, the horses wagging their tails and the men pulling at the bridles, 
the stones rolling down the hillside and the sparks flying. Lieutenant Halley 
declares that he never heard a squadron make so much noise in his life. They 
scrambled up, he said, as though each horse had eight legs and a spare horse to 
follow him. Even then there was no sound from the watch-tower, and the men 
stopped exhausted on the ridge that overlooked the pit of darkness in which the 
village of Bersund lay. Girths were loosed, curb-chains shifted, and saddles 
adjusted, and the men dropped down among the stones. Whatever might happen 
now, they held the upper ground of any attack. 

The thunder ceased, and with it the rain, and the soft thick darkness of a 
winter night before the dawn covered them all. Except for the sound of falling 
water among the ravines below, everything was still. They heard the shutter of 
the watch-tower below them thrown back with a clang, and the voice of the 
watcher calling, “Oh, Hafiz Ullah!” 

The echoes took up the call, “La-la-la!” and an answer came from the watch- 


tower hidden round the curve of the hill, “What is it, Shahbaz Khan?” 


Shahbaz Khan replied in the high-pitched voice of the mountaineer: 
“Hast thou seen?” 


The answer came back: “Yes. God deliver us from all evil spirits! 

There was a pause, and then: “Hafiz Ullah, I am alone! Come to me.” 

“Shahbaz Khan, I am alone also; but I dare not leave my post!” 

“That is a lie; thou art afraid.” 

A longer pause followed, and then: “I am afraid. Be silent! They are below us 
still. Pray to God and sleep.” 

The troopers listened and wondered, for they could not understand what save 
earth and stone could lie below the watch-towers. 

Shahbaz Khan began to call again: “They are below us. I can see them! For 
the pity of God come over to me, Hafiz Ullah! My father slew ten of them. 
Come over!” 

Hafiz Ullah answered in a very loud voice, “Mine was guiltless. Hear, ye Men 
of the Night, neither my father nor my blood had any part in that sin. Bear thou 
thine own punishment, Shahbaz Khan.” 

“Oh, some one ought to stop those two chaps crowing away like cocks there,” 
said the Lieutenant, shivering under his rock. 

He had hardly turned round to expose a new side of him to the rain before a 
bearded, long-locked, evil-smelling Afghan rushed up the hill, and tumbled into 
his arms. Halley sat upon him, and thrust as much of a sword-hilt as could be 
spared down the man’s gullet. “If you cry out, I kill you,” he said cheerfully. 

The man was beyond any expression of terror. He lay and quaked, gasping. 
When Halley took the sword-hilt from between his teeth, he was still 
inarticulate, but clung to Halley’s arm, feeling it from elbow to wrist. 

“The Rissala! The dead Rissala! “ he gasped, “It is down there!” 

“No; the Rissala, the very much alive Rissala. It is up here,” said Halley, 
unshipping his watering-bridle and fastening the man’s hands. “Why were you in 
the towers so foolish as to let us pass?” 

“The valley is full of the dead,” said the Afghan. “It is better to fall into the 
hands of the English than the hands of the dead. They march to and fro below 
there. I saw them in the lightning.” 

He recovered his composure after a little, and whispering, because Halley’s 
pistol was at his stomach, said: “What is this? There is no war between us now, 
and the Mullah will kill me for not seeing you pass!” 

“Rest easy,” said Halley; “we are coming to kill the Mullah, if God please. His 


teeth have grown too long. No harm will come to thee unless the daylight shows 
thee as a face which is desired by the gallows for crime done. But what of the 
dead regiment?” 

“T only kill within my own border,” said the man, immensely relieved. “The 
dead regiment is below. The men must have passed through it on their journey - 
four hundred dead on horses, stumbling among their own graves, among the 
little heaps - dead men all, whom we slew.” 

“Whew!” said Halley. “That accounts for my cursing Carter and the Major 
cursing me. Four hundred sabres, eh? No wonder we thought there were a few 
extra men in the troop. Kurruk Shah,” he whispered to a grizzled native officer 
that lay within a few feet of him, “hast thou heard anything of a dead Rissala in 
these hills? 

“Assuredly,” said Kurruk Shah with a grim chuckle. “Otherwise, why did I, 
who have served the Queen for seven-and-twenty years, and killed many hill- 
dogs, shout aloud for quarter when the lightning revealed us to the watch- 
towers? When I was a young man I saw the killing in the valley of Sheor-Kôt 
there at our feet, and I know the tale that grew up therefrom. But how can the 
ghosts of unbelievers prevail against us who are of the Faith? Strap that dog’s 
hands a little tighter, Sahib. An Afghan is like an eel.” 


“But a dead Rissala,” said Halley, jerking his captive’s wrist. 
“That is foolish talk, Kurruk Shah. The dead are dead. Hold still, 
Sag.” The Afghan wriggled. 


“The dead are dead, and for that reason they walk at night. What need to talk? 
We be men; we have our eyes and ears. Thou canst both see and hear them down 
the hillside,” said Kurruk Shah composedly. 

Halley stared and listened long and intently. The valley was full of stifled 
noises, as every valley must be at night; but whether he saw or heard more than 
was natural Halley alone knows, and he does not choose to speak on the subject. 

At last, and just before the dawn, a green rocket shot up from the far side of 
the valley of Bersund, at the head of the gorge, to show that the Goorkhas were 
in position. A red light from the infantry at left and right answered it, and the 
cavalry burnt a white flare. Afghans in winter are late sleepers, and it was not till 
full day that the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s men began to straggle from their huts, 
rubbing their eyes. They saw men in green, and red, and brown uniforms, 
leaning on their arms, neatly arranged all round the crater of the village of 
Bersund, in a cordon that not even a wolf could have broken. They rubbed their 
eyes the more when a pink-faced young man, who was not even in the Army, but 


represented the Political Department, tripped down the hillside with two 
orderlies, rapped at the door of the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s house, and told him 
quietly to step out and be tied up for safe transport. That same young man passed 
on through the huts, tapping here one cateran and there another lightly with his 
cane; and as each was pointed out, so he was tied up, staring hopelessly at the 
crowned heights around where the English soldiers looked down with incurious 
eyes. Only the Mullah tried to carry it off with curses and high words, till a 
soldier who was tying his hands said: - 

“None o’ your lip! Why didn’t you come out when you was ordered, instead 0’ 
keeping us awake all night? You’re no better than my own barrack-sweeper, you 
white-’eaded old polyanthus! Kim up!” 

Half an hour later the troops had gone away with the Mullah and his thirteen 
friends. The dazed villagers were looking ruefully at a pile of broken muskets 
and snapped swords, and wondering how in the world they had come so to 
miscalculate the forbearance of the Indian Government. 

It was a very neat little affair, neatly carried out, and the men concerned were 
unofficially thanked for their services. 

Yet it seems to me that much credit is also due to another regiment whose 
name did not appear in brigade orders, and whose very existence is in danger of 
being forgotten. 


THE DRUMS OF THE FORE AND AFT 


In the Army List they still stand as “The Fore and Fit Princess Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen-Anspach’s Merther-Tydfilshire Own Royal Loyal Light Infantry, 
Regimental District 329A,” but the Army through all its barracks and canteens 
knows them now as the “Fore and Aft.” They may in time do something that 
shall make their new title honourable, but at present they are bitterly ashamed, 
and the man who calls them “Fore and Aft” does so at the risk of the head which 
is on his shoulders. 

Two words breathed into the stables of a certain Cavalry Regiment will bring 
the men out into the streets with belts and mops and bad language; but a whisper 
of “Fore and Aft” will bring out this regiment with rifles. 

Their one excuse is that they came again and did their best to finish the job in 
style. But for a time all their world knows that they were openly beaten, 
whipped, dumb-cowed, shaking and afraid. The men know it; their officers know 
it; the Horse Guards know it, and when the next war comes the enemy will know 
it also. There are two or three regiments of the Line that have a black mark 
against their names which they will then wipe out; and it will be excessively 
inconvenient for the troops upon whom they do their wiping. 

The courage of the British soldier is officially supposed to be above proof, 
and, as a general rule, it is so. The exceptions are decently shovelled out of sight, 
only to be referred to in the freshest of unguarded talk that occasionally swamps 
a Mess-table at midnight. Then one hears strange and horrible stories of men not 
following their officers, of orders being given by those who had no right to give 
them, and of disgrace that, but for the standing luck of the British Army, might 
have ended in brilliant disaster. These are unpleasant stories to listen to, and the 
Messes tell them under their breath, sitting by the big wood fires, and the young 
officer bows his head and thinks to himself, please God, his men shall never 
behave unhandily. 

The British soldier is not altogether to be blamed for occasional lapses; but 
this verdict he should not know. A moderately intelligent General will waste six 
months in mastering the craft of the particular war that he may be waging; a 
Colonel may utterly misunderstand the capacity of his regiment for three months 
after it has taken the field, and even a Company Commander may err and be 
deceived as to the temper and temperament of his own handful: wherefore the 
soldier, and the soldier of to-day more particularly, should not be blamed for 
falling back. He should be shot or hanged afterwards - to encourage the others; 
but he should not be vilified in newspapers, for that is want of tact and waste of 


Space. 

He has, let us say, been in the service of the Empress for, perhaps, four years. 
He will leave in another two years. He has no inherited morals, and four years 
are not sufficient to drive toughness into his fibre, or to teach him how holy a 
thing is his Regiment. He wants to drink, he wants to enjoy himself - in India he 
wants to save money - and he does not in the least like getting hurt. He has 
received just sufficient education to make him understand half the purport of the 
orders he receives, and to speculate on the nature of clean, incised, and 
shattering wounds. Thus, if he is told to deploy under fire preparatory to an 
attack, he knows that he runs a very great risk of being killed while he is 
deploying, and suspects that he is being thrown away to gain ten minutes’ time. 
He may either deploy with desperate swiftness, or he may shuffle, or bunch, or 
break, according to the discipline under which he has lain for four years. 

Armed with imperfect knowledge, cursed with the rudiments of an 
imagination, hampered by the intense selfishness of the lower classes, and 
unsupported by any regimental associations, this young man is suddenly 
introduced to an enemy who in eastern lands is always ugly, generally tall and 
hairy, and frequently noisy. If he looks to the right and the left and sees old 
soldiers - men of twelve years’ service, who, he knows, know what they are 
about - taking a charge, rush, or demonstration without embarrassment, he is 
consoled and applies his shoulder to the butt of his rifle with a stout heart. His 
peace is the greater if he hears a senior, who has taught him his soldiering and 
broken his head on occasion, whispering: “They’ll shout and carry on like this 
for five minutes. Then they’ll rush in, and then we’ve got ‘em by the short 
hairs!” 

But, on the other hand, if he sees only men of his own term of service, turning 
white and playing with their triggers and saying: “What the Hell’s up now?” 
while the Company Commanders are sweating into their sword-hilts and 
shouting: “Front rank, fix bayonets. Steady there - steady! Sight for three 
hundred - no, for five! Lie down, all! Steady! Front rank kneel!” and so forth, he 
becomes unhappy, and grows acutely miserable when he hears a comrade turn 
over with the rattle of fire-irons falling into the fender, and the grunt of a pole- 
axed ox. If he can be moved about a little and allowed to watch the effect of his 
own fire on the enemy he feels merrier, and may be then worked up to the blind 
passion of fighting, which is, contrary to general belief, controlled by a chilly 
Devil and shakes men like ague. If he is not moved about, and begins to feel cold 
at the pit of the stomach, and in that crisis is badly mauled and hears orders that 
were never given, he will break, and he will break badly, and of all things under 
the light of the Sun there is nothing more terrible than a broken British regiment. 


When the worst comes to the worst and the panic is really epidemic, the men 
must be e’en let go, and the Company Commanders had better escape to the 
enemy and stay there for safety’s sake. If they can be made to come again they 
are not pleasant men to meet; because they will not break twice. 

About thirty years from this date, when we have succeeded in half- educating 
everything that wears trousers, our Army will be a beautifully unreliable 
machine. It will know too much and it will do too little. Later still, when all men 
are at the mental level of the officer of to-day, it will sweep the earth. Speaking 
roughly, you must employ either blackguards or gentlemen, or, best of all, 
blackguards commanded by gentlemen, to do butcher’s work with efficiency and 
despatch. The ideal soldier should, of course, think for himself - the “Pocket- 
book” says so. Unfortunately, to attain this virtue, he has to pass through the 
phase of thinking of himself, and that is misdirected genius. A blackguard may 
be slow to think for himself, but he is genuinely anxious to kill, and a little 
punishment teaches him how to guard his own skin and perforate another’s. A 
powerfully prayerful Highland Regiment, officered by rank Presbyterians, is, 
perhaps, one degree more terrible in action than a hard-bitten thousand of 
irresponsible Irish ruffians led by most improper young unbelievers. But these 
things prove the rule - which is that the midway men are not to be trusted alone. 
They have ideas about the value of life and an upbringing that has not taught 
them to go on and take the chances. They are carefully unprovided with a 
backing of comrades who have been shot over, and until that backing is re- 
introduced, as a great many Regimental Commanders intend it shall be, they are 
more liable to disgrace themselves than the size of the Empire or the dignity of 
the Army allows. Their officers are as good as good can be, because their 
training begins early, and God has arranged that a clean-run youth of the British 
middle classes shall, in the matter of backbone, brains, and bowels, surpass all 
other youths. For this reason a child of eighteen will stand up, doing nothing, 
with a tin sword in his hand and joy in his heart until he is dropped. If he dies, he 
dies like a gentleman. If he lives, he writes Home that he has been “potted,” 
“sniped,” “chipped,” or “cut over,” and sits down to besiege Government for a 
wound- gratuity until the next little war breaks out, when he perjures himself 
before a Medical Board, blarneys his Colonel, burns incense round his Adjutant, 
and is allowed to go to the Front once more. 

Which homily brings me directly to a brace of the most finished little fiends 
that ever banged drum or tootled fife in the Band of a British Regiment. They 
ended their sinful career by open and flagrant mutiny and were shot for it. Their 
names were Jakin and Lew - Piggy Lew and they were bold, bad drummer-boys, 
both of them frequently birched by the Drum-Major of the Fore and Aft. - Jakin 


was a stunted child of fourteen, and Lew was about the same age. When not 
looked after, they smoked and drank. They swore habitually after the manner of 
the Barrack-room, which is cold swearing and comes from between clenched 
teeth, and they fought religiously once a week. Jakin had sprung from some 
London gutter, and may or may not have passed through Dr. Barnardo’s hands 
ere he arrived at the dignity of drummer-boy. Lew could remember nothing 
except the Regiment and the delight of listening to the Band from his earliest 
years. He hid somewhere in his grimy little soul a genuine love for music, and 
was most mistakenly furnished with the head of a cherub: insomuch that 
beautiful ladies who watched the Regiment in church were wont to speak of him 
as a “darling.” They never heard his vitriolic comments on their manners and 
morals, as he walked back to barracks with the Band and matured fresh causes of 
offence against Jakin. 

The other drummer-boys hated both lads on account of their illogical conduct. 
Jakin might be pounding Lew, or Lew might be rubbing Jakin’s head in the dirt, 
but any attempt at aggression on the part of an outsider was met by the combined 
forces of Lew and Jakin; and the consequences were painful. The boys were the 
Ishmaels of the corps, but wealthy Ishmaels, for they sold battles in alternate 
weeks for the sport of the barracks when they were not pitted against other boys; 
and thus amassed money. 

On this particular day there was dissension in the camp. They had just been 
convicted afresh of smoking, which is bad for little boys who use plug-tobacco, 
and Lew’s contention was that Jakin had “stunk so ‘orrid bad from keepin’ the 
pipe in pocket,” that he and he alone was responsible for the birching they were 
both tingling under. 

“I tell you I ‘id the pipe back o’ barracks,” said Jakin pacifically. 

“You’re a bloomin’ liar,” said Lew without heat. 

“You’re a bloomin’ little barstard,” said Jakin, strong in the knowledge that his 
own ancestry was unknown. 

Now there is one word in the extended vocabulary of barrack-room abuse that 
cannot pass without comment. You may call a man a thief and risk nothing. You 
may even call him a coward without finding more than a boot whiz past your ear, 
but you must not call a man a bastard unless you are prepared to prove it on his 
front teeth. 

“You might ha’ kep’ that till I wasn’t so sore,” said Lew sorrowfully, dodging 
round Jakin’s guard. 

“TIl make you sorer,” said Jakin genially, and got home on Lew’s alabaster 
forehead. All would have gone well and this story, as the books say, would never 
have been written, had not his evil fate prompted the Bazar-Sergeant’s son, a 


long, employless man of five-and-twenty, to put in an appearance after the first 
round. He was eternally in need of money, and knew that the boys had silver. 
“Fighting again,” said he. “TIl report you to my father, and he’ll report you to 
the Colour-Sergeant.” 
“What’s that to you?” said Jakin with an unpleasant dilation of the nostrils. 
“Oh! nothing to me. You’ll get into trouble, and you’ve been up too often to 
afford that.” 


“What the Hell do you know about what we’ve done?” asked Lew the 
Seraph. “You aren’t in the Army, you lousy, cadging civilian.” 


He closed in on the man’s left flank. 

“Jes’ ‘cause you find two gentlemen settlin’ their diff’rences with their fistes 
you stick in your ugly nose where you aren’t wanted. Run ‘ome to your ‘arf- 
caste slut of a Ma - or we’ll give you what-for,” said Jakin. 

The man attempted reprisals by knocking the boys’ heads together. The 
scheme would have succeeded had not Jakin punched him vehemently in the 
stomach, or had Lew refrained from kicking his shins. They fought together, 
bleeding and breathless, for half an hour, and, after heavy punishment, 
triumphantly pulled down their opponent as terriers pull down a jackal. 

“Now,” gasped Jakin, “I’ll give you what-for.” He proceeded to pound the 
man’s features while Lew stamped on the outlying portions of his anatomy. 
Chivalry is not a strong point in the composition of the average drummer-boy. 
He fights, as do his betters, to make his mark. 

Ghastly was the ruin that escaped, and awful was the wrath of the Bazar- 
Sergeant. Awful too was the scene in Orderly-room when the two reprobates 
appeared to answer the charge of half-murdering a “civilian.” The Bazar- 
Sergeant thirsted for a criminal action, and his son lied. The boys stood to 
attention while the black clouds of evidence accumulated. 

“You little devils are more trouble than the rest of the Regiment put together,” 
said the Colonel angrily. “One might as well admonish thistledown, and I can’t 
well put you in cells or under stoppages. You must be birched again.” 


“Beg y’ pardon, Sir. Can’t we say nothin’ in our own defence, 
Sir?” shrilled Jakin. 


“Hey! What? Are you going to argue with me?” said the Colonel. 

“No, Sir,” said Lew. “But if a man come to you, Sir, and said he was going to 
report you, Sir, for ‘aving a bit of a turn-up with a friend, Sir, an’ wanted to get 
money out 0’ you, Sir-” 


The Orderly-room exploded in a roar of laughter. “Well?” said the 
Colonel. 


“That was what that measly jarnwar there did, Sir, and ‘e’d ‘a’ done it, Sir, if 
we ‘adn’t prevented ‘im. We didn’t ‘it ‘im much, Sir. ‘ʻE ‘adn’t no manner o’ 
right to interfere with us, Sir. I don’t mind bein’ birched by the Drum-Major, Sir, 
nor yet reported by any Corp’ral, but I’m - but I don’t think it’s fair, Sir, for a 
civilian to come an’ talk over a man in the Army.” 

A second shout of laughter shook the Orderly-room, but the Colonel was 
grave. 


“What sort of characters have these boys?” he asked of the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major. 


“Accordin’ to the Bandmaster, Sir,” returned that revered official - the only 
soul in the Regiment whom the boys feared - “they do everything but lie, Sir.” 

“Ts it like we’d go for that man for fun, Sir?” said Lew, pointing to the 
plaintiff. 

“Oh, admonished - admonished!” said the Colonel testily, and when the boys 
had gone he read the Bazar-Sergeant’s son a lecture on the sin of unprofitable 
meddling, and gave orders that the Bandmaster should keep the Drums in better 
discipline. 

“Tf either of you come to practice again with so much as a scratch on your two 
ugly little faces,” thundered the Bandmaster, “PI tell the Drum-Major to take the 
skin off your backs. Understand that, you young devils.” 

Then he repented of his speech for just the length of time that Lew, looking 
like a seraph in red worsted embellishments, took the place of one of the 
trumpets - in hospital - and rendered the echo of a battle-piece. Lew certainly 
was a musician, and had often in his more exalted moments expressed a yearning 
to master every instrument of the Band. 

“There’s nothing to prevent your becoming a Bandmaster, Lew,” said the 
Bandmaster, who had composed waltzes of his own, and worked day and night 
in the interests of the Band. 

“What did he say?” demanded Jakin after practice. 

“Said I might be a bloomin’ Bandmaster, an’ be asked in to ‘ave a glass o’ 
sherry wine on Mess-nights.” 

“Ho! ‘Said you might be a bloomin’ noncombatant, did ‘e! That’s just about 
wot ‘e would say. When I’ve put in my boy’s service it’s a bloomin’ shame that 
doesn’t count for pension - Pll take on as a privit. Then PII be a Lance in a year - 


knowin’ what I know about the ins an’ outs o’ things. In three years Pll be a 
bloomin’ Sergeant. I won’t marry then, not I! Pll ‘old on and learn the orf’cers’ 
ways an’ apply for exchange into a reg’ment that doesn’t know all about me. 
Then Pll be a bloomin’ orf’cer. Then Pll ask you to ‘ave a glass o’ sherry wine, 
Mister Lew, an’ you’ll bloomin’ well ‘ave to stay in the hanty-room while the 
Mess-Sergeant brings it to your dirty ‘ands.” - “S’pose I’m going to be a 
Bandmaster? Not I, quite. I’ll be a orf’cer too. There’s nothin’ like takin’ to a 
thing an’ stickin’ to it, the Schoolmaster says. The Reg’ment don’t go ‘ome for 
another seven years. Pll be a Lance then or near to.” 

Thus the boys discussed their futures, and conducted themselves piously for a 
week. That is to say, Lew started a flirtation with the Colour-Sergeant’s daughter, 
aged thirteen - “not,” as he explained to Jakin, “with any intention o°’ matrimony, 
but by way o’ keep in’ my ‘and in.” And the black-haired Cris Delighan enjoyed 
that flirtation more than previous ones, and the other drummer-boys raged 
furiously together, and Jakin preached sermons on the dangers of bein’ tangled 
along o’ petticoats.” 

But neither love nor virtue would have held Lew long in the paths of propriety 
had not the rumour gone abroad that the Regiment was to be sent on active 
service, to take part in a war which, for the sake of brevity, we will call “The 
War of the Lost Tribes.” 

The barracks had the rumour almost before the Mess-room, and of all the nine 
hundred men in barracks, not ten had seen a shot fired in anger. The Colonel had, 
twenty years ago, assisted at a Frontier expedition; one of the Majors had seen 
service at the Cape; a confirmed deserter in E Company had helped to clear 
streets in Ireland; but that was all. The Regiment had been put by for many 
years. The overwhelming mass of its rank and file had from three to four years’ 
service; the non-commissioned officers were under thirty years old; and men and 
sergeants alike had forgotten to speak of the stories written in brief upon the 
Colours - the New Colours that had been formally blessed by an Archbishop in 
England ere the Regiment came away. They wanted to go to the Front - they 
were enthusiastically anxious to go - but they had no knowledge of what war 
meant, and there was none to tell them. They were an educated regiment, the 
percentage of school-certificates in their ranks was high, and most of the men 
could do more than read and write. They had been recruited in loyal observance 
of the territorial idea; but they themselves had no notion of that idea. They were 
made up of drafts from an over- populated manufacturing district. The system 
had put flesh and muscle upon their small bones, but it could not put heart into 
the sons of those who for generations had done overmuch work for overscanty 
pay, had sweated in drying-rooms, stooped over looms, coughed among white- 


lead, and shivered on lime-barges. The men had found food and rest in the Army, 
and now they were going to fight “niggers” - people who ran away if you shook 
a stick at them. Wherefore they cheered lustily when the rumour ran, and the 
shrewd, clerkly non-commissioned officers speculated on the chances of batta 
and of saving their pay. At Headquarters men said: “The Fore and Fit have never 
been under fire within the last generation. Let us, therefore, break them in easily 
by setting them to guard lines of communication.” And this would have been 
done but for the fact that British Regiments were wanted - badly wanted - at the 
Front, and there were doubtful Native Regiments that could fill the minor duties. 
“Brigade ‘em with two strong Regiments,” said Headquarters. “They may be 
knocked about a bit, but they’ll learn their business before they come through. 
Nothing like a night-alarm and a little cutting-up of stragglers to make a 
Regiment smart in the field. Wait till they’ve had half a dozen sentries’ throats 
cut.” 

The Colonel wrote with delight that the temper of his men was excellent, that 
the Regiment was all that could be wished, and as sound as a bell. The Majors 
smiled with a sober joy, and the subalterns waltzed in pairs down the Mess-room 
after dinner, and nearly shot themselves at revolver-practice. But there was 
consternation in the hearts of Jakin and Lew. What was to be done with the 
Drums? Would the Band go to the Front? How many of the Drums would 
accompany the Regiment? 

They took counsel together, sitting in a tree and smoking. 


“It’s more than a bloomin’ toss-up they’ll leave us be’ind at the 
Depot with the women. You’|I like that,” said Jakin sarcastically. 


“Cause o’ Cris, y? mean? Wot’s a woman, or a ‘ole bloomin’ depot o° women, 
‘longside o’ the chanst of field-service? You know I’m as keen on goin’ as you,” 
said Lew. 

“Wish I was a bloomin’ bugler,” said Jakin sadly. “They’ll take Tom Kidd 
along, that I can plaster a wall with, an’ like as not they won’t take us.” 

“Then let’s go an’ make Tom Kidd so bloomin’ sick ‘e can’t bugle no more. 
You ‘old ‘is ‘ands an’ P’Il kick him,” said Lew, wriggling on the branch. 

“That ain’t no good neither. We ain’t the sort o’ characters to presoom on our 
rep’tations - they’re bad. If they have the Band at the Depot we don’t go, and no 
error there. If they take the Band we may get cast for medical unfitness. Are you 
medical fit, Piggy?” said Jakin, digging Lew in the ribs with force. 

“Yus,” said Lew with an oath. “The Doctor says your ‘eart’s weak through 
smokin’ on an empty stummick. Throw a chest an’ I’ll try yer.” 


Jakin threw out his chest, which Lew smote with all his might. Jakin turned 
very pale, gasped, crowed, screwed up his eyes, and said - “That’s all right.” 

“You’ll do,” said Lew. “I’ve ‘eard o° men dying when you ‘it ‘em fair on the 
breastbone.” 

“Don’t bring us no nearer goin’, though,” said Jakin. “Do you know where 
we’re ordered?” 

“Gawd knows, an’ ‘E won’t split on a pal. Somewheres up to the Front to kill 
Paythans - hairy big beggars that turn you inside out if they get ‘old o’ you. They 
say their women are good- looking, too.” 

“Any loot?” asked the abandoned Jakin. 

“Not a bloomin’ anna, they say, unless you dig up the ground an’ see what the 
niggers ‘ave ‘id. They’re a poor lot.” Jakin stood upright on the branch and 
gazed across the plain. 

“Lew,” said he, “there’s the Colonel coming. ‘Colonel’s a good old beggar. 
Let’s go an’ talk to ‘im.” 

Lew nearly fell out of the tree at the audacity of the suggestion. Like Jakin he 
feared not God, neither regarded he Man, but there are limits even to the 
audacity of a drummer-boy, and to speak to a Colonel was - 

But Jakin had slid down the trunk and doubled in the direction of the Colonel. 
That officer was walking wrapped in thought and visions of a C. B. yes, even a 
K. C. B., for had he not at command one of the best Regiments of the Line - the 
Fore and Fit? And he was aware of two small boys charging down upon him. 
Once before it had been solemnly reported to him that “the Drums were in a 
state of mutiny,” Jakin and Lew being the ringleaders. This looked like an 
organised conspiracy. - The boys halted at twenty yards, walked to the regulation 
four paces, and saluted together, each as well set-up as a ramrod and little taller. 

The Colonel was in a genial mood; the boys appeared very forlorn and 
unprotected on the desolate plain, and one of them was handsome. 

“Well!” said the Colonel, recognising them. “Are you going to pull me down 
in the open? I’m sure I never interfere with you, even though” - he sniffed 
suspiciously - “you have been smoking.” 

It was time to strike while the iron was hot. Their hearts beat tumultuously. 

“Beg y’ pardon, Sir,” began Jakin. “The Reg’ment’s ordered on active service, 
Sir?” 

“So I believe,” said the Colonel courteously. 


“Ts the Band goin’, Sir?” said both together. Then, without pause, 
“We’re goin’, Sir, ain’t we?” 


“You!” said the Colonel, stepping back the more fully to take in the two small 
figures. “You! You’d die in the first march.” 

“No, we wouldn’t, Sir. We can march with the Reg’ment anywheres - p’rade 
an’ anywhere else,” said Jakin. 


“If Tom Kidd goes ‘e’Il shut up like a clasp-knife,” said Lew. 
“Tom ‘as very-close veins in both ‘is legs, Sir.” 


“Very how much?” 


“Very-close veins, Sir. That’s why they swells after long p’rade, 
Sir. If ʻe can go, we can go, Sir.” 


Again the Colonel looked at them long and intently. 
“Yes, the Band is going,” he said as gravely as though he had been addressing 
a brother officer. “Have you any parents, either of you two?” 


“No, Sir,” rejoicingly from Lew and Jakin. “We’re both orphans, 
Sir. There’s no one to be considered of on our account, Sir.” 


“You poor little sprats, and you want to go up to the Front with the Regiment, 
do you? Why?” 

“Tve wore the Queen’s Uniform for two years,” said Jakin. “It’s very ‘ard, Sir, 
that a man don’t get no recompense for doin’ of ‘is dooty, Sir.” 

“An’- an’ if I don’t go, Sir,” interrupted Lew, “the Bandmaster ‘e says ‘e’ll 
catch an’ make a bloo - a blessed musician o’ me, Sir. Before I’ve seen any 
service, Sir.” 

The Colonel made no answer for a long time. Then he said quietly: “If you’re 
passed by the Doctor I dare say you can go. I shouldn’t smoke if I were you.” 

The boys saluted and disappeared. The Colonel walked home and told the 
story to his wife, who nearly cried over it. The Colonel was well pleased. If that 
was the temper of the children, what would not the men do? 

Jakin and Lew entered the boys’ barrack-room with great stateliness, and 
refused to hold any conversation with their comrades for at least ten minutes. 
Then, bursting with pride, Jakin drawled: “I’ve bin intervooin’ the Colonel. 
Good old beggar is the Colonel. Says I to ‘im, ‘Colonel,’ says I, ‘let me go to the 
Front, along o° the Reg’ment. - ‘To the Front you shall go,’ says ‘e, ‘an’ I only 
wish there was more like you among the dirty little devils that bang the bloomin’ 
drums.’ Kidd, if you throw your ‘courtrements at me for tellin’ you the truth to 
your own advantage, your legs’ Il swell.” 

None the less there was a Battle-Royal in the barrack-room, for the boys were 


consumed with envy and hate, and neither Jakin nor Lew behaved in conciliatory 
wise. 

“Tm goin’ out to say adoo to my girl,” said Lew, to cap the climax. “Don’t 
none o’ you touch my kit because it’s wanted for active service; me bein’ 
specially invited to go by the Colonel.” 

He strolled forth and whistled in the clump of trees at the back of the Married 
Quarters till Cris came to him, and, the preliminary kisses being given and taken, 
Lew began to explain the situation. 

“T’m goin’ to the Front with the Reg’ment,” he said valiantly. 

“Piggy, you’re a little liar,” said Cris, but her heart misgave her, for Lew was 
not in the habit of lying. 

“Liar yourself, Cris,” said Lew, slipping an arm round her. “I’m goin’. When 
the Reg’ment marches out you’ll see me with ‘em, all galliant and gay. Give us 
another kiss, Cris, on the strength of it.” 

“If you’d on’y a-stayed at the Depot - where you ought to ha’ bin - you could 
get as many of ‘em as - as you dam please,” whimpered Cris, putting up her 
mouth. 


“Tt’s ‘ard, Cris. I grant you it’s ‘ard, But what’s a man to do? 
If I’d a-stayed at the Depot, you wouldn’t think anything of me.” 


“Like as not, but I’d ‘ave you with me, Piggy. An’ all the thinkin’ in the world 
isn’t like kissin’.” 

“Am all the kissin’ in the world isn’t like ‘avin’ a medal to wear on the front o° 
your coat.” 

“You won’t get no medal.” 

“Oh, yus, I shall though. Me an’ Jakin are the only acting- drummers that’!1 be 
took along. All the rest is full men, an’ we’ll get our medals with them.” 

“They might ha’ taken anybody but you, Piggy. You’ll get killed - you’re so 
venturesome. Stay with me, Piggy darlin’, down at the Depot, an’ I’ll love you 
true, for ever.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to do that now, Cris? You said you was.” 

“Q’ course I am, but th’ other’s more comfortable. Wait till you’ve growed a 
bit, Piggy. You aren’t no taller than me now.” 

“T’ve bin in the Army for two years, an’ I’m not goin’ to get out of a chanst o’ 
seein’ service, an’ don’t you try to make me do so. I’ll come back, Cris, an’ when 
I take on as a man Pll marry you - marry you when I’m a Lance.” 

“Promise, Piggy.” 

Lew reflected on the future as arranged by Jakin a short time previously, but 


Cris’s mouth was very near to his own. 

“T promise, s’elp me Gawd!” said he. 

Cris slid an arm round his neck. 

“I won’t ‘old you back no more, Piggy. Go away an’ get your medal, an’ I’ ll 
make you a new button-bag as nice as I know how,” she whispered. 

“Put some o’ your ‘air into it, Cris, an’ PII keep it in my pocket so long’s I’m 
alive.” 

Then Cris wept anew, and the interview ended. Public feeling among the 
drummer-boys rose to fever pitch, and the lives of Jakin and Lew became 
unenviable. Not only had they been permitted to enlist two years before the 
regulation boy’s age - fourteen - but, by virtue, it seemed, of their extreme youth, 
they were allowed to go to the Front - which thing had not happened to acting- 
drummers within the knowledge of boy. The Band which was to accompany the 
Regiment had been cut down to the regulation twenty men, the surplus returning 
to the ranks. Jakin and Lew were attached to the Band as supernumeraries, 
though they would much have preferred being company buglers. 

“Don’t matter much,” said Jakin after the medical inspection. “Be thankful 
that we’re ‘lowed to go at all. The Doctor ‘e said that if we could stand what we 
took from the Bazar-Sergeant’s son we’d stand pretty nigh anything.” 

“Which we will,” said Lew, looking tenderly at the ragged and ill- made 
housewife that Cris had given him, with a lock of her hair worked into a 
sprawling “L” upon the cover. 

“Tt was the best I could,” she sobbed. “I wouldn’t let mother nor the Sergeant’s 
tailor ‘elp me. Keep it always, Piggy, an’ remember I love you true.” 

They marched to the railway station, nine hundred and sixty strong, and every 
soul in cantonments turned out to see them go. The drummers gnashed their 
teeth at Jakin and Lew marching with the Band, the married women wept upon 
the platform, and the Regiment cheered its noble self black in the face. 

“A nice level lot,’ said the Colonel to the Second-in-Command as they 
watched the first four companies entraining. 

“Fit to do anything,” said the Second-in-Command enthusiastically. “But it 
seems to me they’re a thought too young and tender for the work in hand. It’s 
bitter cold up at the Front now.” 

“They’re sound enough,” said the Colonel. “We must take our chance of sick 
casualties.” 

So they went northward, ever northward, past droves and droves of camels, 
armies of camp-followers, and legions of laden mules, the throng thickening day 
by day, till with a shriek the train pulled up at a hopelessly congested junction 
where six lines of temporary track accommodated six forty-waggon trains; 


where whistles blew, Babus sweated, and Commissariat officers swore from 
dawn till far into the night, amid the wind-driven chaff of the fodder-bales and 
the lowing of a thousand steers. 

“Hurry up - you’re badly wanted at the Front,” was the message that greeted 
the Fore and Aft, and the occupants of the Red Cross carriages told the same 
tale. 

“Tisn’t so much the bloomin’ fightin’,” gasped a headbound trooper of 
Hussars to a knot of admiring Fore and Afts. “Tisn’t so much the bloomin’ 
fightin’, though there’s enough o’ that. It’s the bloomin’ food an’ the bloomin’ 
climate. Frost all night ‘cept when it hails, and b’iling sun all day, and the water 
stinks fit to knock you down. I got my ‘ead chipped like a egg; I’ve got 
pneumonia too, an’ my guts is all out o° order. “Tain’t no bloomin’ picnic in those 
parts, I can tell you.” 

“Wot are the niggers like?” demanded a private. 

“There’s some prisoners in that train yonder. Go an’ look at ‘em. They’re the 
aristocracy o’ the country. The common folk are a dashed sight uglier. If you 
want to know what they fight with, reach under my seat an’ pull out the long 
knife that’s there.” 

They dragged out and beheld for the first time the grim, bone- handled, 
triangular Afghan knife. It was almost as long as Lew. 

“That’s the thing to j’int ye,” said the trooper feebly. “It can take off a man’s 
arm at the shoulder as easy as slicing butter. I halved the beggar that used that 
un, but there’s more of his likes up above. They don’t understand thrustin’, but 
they’re devils to slice.” 

The men strolled across the tracks to inspect the Afghan prisoners. They were 
unlike any “niggers” that the Fore and Aft had ever met - these huge, black- 
haired, scowling sons of the Beni-Israel. As the men stared the Afghans spat 
freely and muttered one to another with lowered eyes. 

“My eyes! Wot awful swine!” said Jakin, who was in the rear of the 
procession. “Say, ole man, how you got puckrowed, eh? Kiswasti you wasn’t 
hanged for your ugly face, hey?” 

The tallest of the company turned, his leg-irons clanking at the movement, and 
stared at the boy. “See!” he cried to his fellows in Pushto. “They send children 
against us. What a people, and what fools!” 

“Hya.” said Jakin, nodding his head cheerily. “You go down- country. Khana 
get, peenikapanee get - live like a bloomin’ Raja ke marfik. That’s a better 
bandobust than baynit get it in your innards. Good-bye, ole man. Take care o’ 
your beautiful figure- ‘ead, an’ try to look kushy.” 

The men laughed and fell in for their first march, when they began to realise 


that a soldier’s life is not all beer and skittles. They were much impressed with 
the size and bestial ferocity of the niggers whom they had now learned to call 
“Paythans,” and more with the exceeding discomfort of their own surroundings. 
Twenty old soldiers in the corps would have taught them how to make 
themselves moderately snug at night, but they had no old soldiers, and, as the 
troops on the line of march said, “they lived like pigs.” They learned the heart- 
breaking cussedness of camp-kitchens and camels and the depravity of an E. P. 
tent and a wither-wrung mule. They studied animalculae in water, and developed 
a few cases of dysentery in their study. 

At the end of their third march they were disagreeably surprised by the arrival 
in their camp of a hammered iron slug which, fired from a steady rest at seven 
hundred yards, flicked out the brains of a private seated by the fire. This robbed 
them of their peace for a night, and was the beginning of a long-range fire 
carefully calculated to that end. In the daytime they saw nothing except an 
unpleasant puff of smoke from a crag above the line of march. At night there 
were distant spurts of flame and occasional casualties, which set the whole camp 
blazing into the gloom and, occasionally, into opposite tents. Then they swore 
vehemently and vowed that this was magnificent but not war. 

Indeed it was not. The Regiment could not halt for reprisals against the 
sharpshooters of the country-side. Its duty was to go forward and make 
connectioon with the Scotch and Goorkha troops with which it was brigaded. 
The Afghans knew this, and knew too, after their first tentative shots, that they 
were dealing with a raw regiment Thereafter they devoted themselves to the task 
of keeping the Fore and Aft on the strain. Not for anything would they have 
taken equal liberties with a seasoned corps - with the wicked little Goorkhas, 
whose delight it was to lie out in the open on a dark night and stalk their stalkers 
- with the terrible big men dressed in women’s clothes, who could be heard 
praying to their God in the night-watches, and whose peace of mind no amount 
of “sniping” could shake - or with those vile Sikhs, who marched so 
ostentatiously unprepared and who dealt out such grim reward to those who tried 
to profit by that unpreparedness. This white regiment was different - quite 
different. It slept like a hog, and, like a hog, charged in every direction when it 
was roused. Its sentries walked with a footfall that could be heard for a quarter of 
a mile; would fire at anything that moved - even a driven donkey - and when 
they had once fired, could be scientifically “rushed “ and laid out a horror and an 
offence against the morning sun. Then there were camp-followers who straggled 
and could be cut up without fear. Their shrieks would disturb the white boys, and 
the loss of their services would inconvenience them sorely. 

Thus, at every march, the hidden enemy became bolder and the Regiment 


writhed and twisted under attacks it could not avenge. The crowning triumph 
was a sudden night-rush ending in the cutting of many tent-ropes, the collapse of 
the sodden canvas, and a glorious knifing of the men who struggled and kicked 
below. It was a great deed, neatly carried out, and it shook the already shaken 
nerves of the Fore and Aft. All the courage that they had been required to 
exercise up to this point was the “two o’clock in the morning courage”; and, so 
far, they had only succeeded in shooting their comrades and losing their sleep. 

Sullen, discontented, cold, savage, sick, with their uniforms dulled and 
unclean, the Fore and Aft joined their Brigade. 


“T hear you had a tough time of it coming up,” said the Brigadier. 
But when he saw the hospital-sheets his face fell. 


“This is bad,” said he to himself. “They’re as rotten as sheep.” And aloud to 
the Colonel - “I’m afraid we can’t spare you just yet. We want all we have, else I 
should have given you ten days to recover in.” 

The Colonel winced. “On my honour, Sir,” he returned, “there is not the least 
necessity to think of sparing us. My men have been rather mauled and upset 
without a fair return. They only want to go in somewhere where they can see 
what’s before them.” 

“Can’t say I think much of the Fore and Fit,” said the Brigadier in confidence 
to his Brigade-Major. “They’ve lost all their soldiering, and, by the trim of them, 
might have marched through the country from the other side. A more fagged-out 
set of men I never put eyes on.” 

“Oh, they’ll improve as the work goes on. The parade gloss has been rubbed 
off a little, but they’ll put on field polish before long,” said the Brigade-Major. 
“They’ve been mauled, and they don’t quite understand it.” 

They did not. All the hitting was on one side, and it was cruelly hard hitting 
with accessories that made them sick. There was also the real sickness that laid 
hold of a strong man and dragged him howling to the grave. Worst of all, their 
officers knew just as little of the country as the men themselves, and looked as if 
they did. The Fore and Aft were in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, but 
they believed that all would be well if they could once get a fair go-in at the 
enemy. Pot-shots up and down the valleys were unsatisfactory, and the bayonet 
never seemed to get a chance. Perhaps it was as well, for a long-limbed Afghan 
with a knife had a reach of eight feet, and could carry away lead that would 
disable three Englishmen. 

The Fore and Aft would like some rifle-practice at the enemy - all seven 
hundred rifles blazing together. That wish showed the mood of the men. 


The Goorkhas walked into their camp, and in broken, barrack-room English 
strove to fraternise with them: offered them pipes of tobacco and stood them 
treat at the canteen. But the Fore and Aft, not knowing much of the nature of the 
Goorkhas, treated them as they would treat any other “niggers,” and the little 
men in green trotted back to their firm friends the Highlanders, and with many 
grins confided to them: “That dam white regiment no dam use. Sulky - ugh! 
Dirty - ugh! Hya, any tot for Johnny?” Whereat the Highlanders smote the 
Goorkhas as to the head, and told them not to vilify a British Regiment, and the 
Goorkhas grinned cavernously, for the Highlanders were their elder brothers and 
entitled to the privileges of kinship. The common soldier who touches a Goorkha 
is more than likely to have his head sliced open. 

Three days later the Brigadier arranged a battle according to the rules of war 
and the peculiarity of the Afghan temperament. The enemy were massing in 
inconvenient strength among the hills, and the moving of many green standards 
warned him that the tribes were “up” in aid of the Afghan regular troops. A 
squadron and a half of Bengal Lancers represented the available Cavalry, and 
two screw- guns, borrowed from a column thirty miles away, the Artillery at the 
General’s disposal. 

“Tf they stand, as I’ve a very strong notion that they will, I fancy we shall see 
an infantry fight that will be worth watching,” said the Brigadier. “We’ll do it in 
style. Each regiment shall be played into action by its Band, and we’ll hold the 
Cavalry in reserve.” 

“For all the reserve?” somebody asked. 

“For all the reserve; because we’re going to crumple them up,” said the 
Brigadier, who was an extraordinary Brigadier, and did not believe in the value 
of a reserve when dealing with Asiatics. Indeed, when you come to think of it, 
had the British Army consistently waited for reserves in all its little affairs, the 
boundaries of Our Empire would have stopped at Brighton beach. 

The battle was to be a glorious battle. 

The three regiments debouching from three separate gorges, after duly 
crowning the heights above, were to converge from the centre, left, and right 
upon what we will call the Afghan army, then stationed towards the lower 
extremity of a flat-bottomed valley. Thus it will be seen that three sides of the 
valley practically belonged to the English, while the fourth was strictly Afghan 
property. In the event of defeat the Afghans had the rocky hills to fly to, where 
the fire from the guerrilla tribes in aid would cover their retreat. In the event of 
victory these same tribes would rush down and lend their weight to the rout of 
the British. 

The screw-guns were to shell the head of each Afghan rush that was made in 


close formation, and the Cavalry, held in reserve in the right valley, were to 
gently stimulate the break-up which would follow on the combined attack. The 
Brigadier, sitting upon a rock overlooking the valley, would watch the battle 
unrolled at his feet. The Fore and Aft would debouch from the central gorge, the 
Goorkhas from the left, and the Highlanders from the right, for the reason that 
the left flank of the enemy seemed as though it required the most hammering. It 
was not every day that an Afghan force would take ground in the open, and the 
Brigadier was resolved to make the most of it. 

“If we only had a few more men,” he said plaintively, “we could surround the 
creatures and crumple ‘em up thoroughly. As it is, I’m afraid we can only cut 
them up as they run. It’s a great pity.” 

The Fore and Aft had enjoyed unbroken peace for five days, and were 
beginning, in spite of dysentery, to recover their nerve. But they were not happy, 
for they did not know the work in hand, and had they known, would not have 
known how to do it. Throughout those five days in which old soldiers might 
have taught them the craft of the game, they discussed together their 
misadventures in the past - how such an one was alive at dawn and dead ere the 
dusk, and with what shrieks and struggles such another had given up his soul 
under the Afghan knife. Death was a new and horrible thing to the sons of 
mechanics who were used to die decently of zymotic disease; and their careful 
conservation in barracks had done nothing to make them look upon it with less 
dread. 

Very early in the dawn the bugles began to blow, and the Fore and Aft, filled 
with a misguided enthusiasm, turned out without waiting for a cup of coffee and 
a biscuit; and were rewarded by being kept under arms in the cold while the 
other regiments leisurely prepared for the fray. All the world knows that it is ill 
taking the breeks off a Highlander. It is much iller to try to make him stir unless 
he is convinced of the necessity for haste. 507 The Fore and Aft waited, leaning 
upon their rifles and listening to the protests of their empty stomachs. The 
Colonel did his best to remedy the default of lining as soon as it was borne in 
upon him that the affair would not begin at once, and so well did he succeed that 
the coffee was just ready when - the men moved off, their Band leading. Even 
then there had been a mistake in time, and the Fore and Aft came out into the 
valley ten minutes before the proper hour. Their Band wheeled to the right after 
reaching the open, and retired behind a little rocky knoll still playing while the 
Regiment went past. 

It was not a pleasant sight that opened on the uninstructed view, for the lower 
end of the valley appeared to be filled by an army in position - real and actual 
regiments attired in red coats, and - of this there was no doubt - firing Martini- 


Henry bullets which cut up the ground a hundred yards in front of the leading 
company. Over that pock-marked ground the Regiment had to pass, and it 
opened the ball with a general and profound courtesy to the piping pickets; 
ducking in perfect time, as though it had been brazed on a rod. Being half 
capable of thinking for itself, it fired a volley by the simple process of pitching 
its rifle into its shoulder and pulling the trigger. The bullets may have accounted 
for some of the watchers on the hill side, but they certainly did not affect the 
mass of enemy in front, while the noise of the rifles drowned any orders that 
might have been given. 

“Good God!” said the Brigadier, sitting on the rock high above all. “That 
Regiment has spoilt the whole show. Hurry up the others, and let the screw-guns 
get off.” 

But the screw-guns, in working round the heights, had stumbled upon a 
wasp’s nest of a small mud fort which they incontinently shelled at eight 
hundred yards, to the huge discomfort of the occupants, who were unaccustomed 
to weapons of such devilish precision. 

The Fore and Aft continued to go forward, but with shortened stride. Where 
were the other regiments, and why did these niggers use Martinis? They took 
open order instinctively, lying down and firing at random, rushing a few paces 
forward and lying down again, according to the regulations. Once in this 
formation, each man felt himself desperately alone, and edged in towards his 
fellow for comfort’s sake. 

Then the crack of his neighbor’s rifle at his ear led him to fire as rapidly as he 
could - again for the sake of the comfort of the noise. The reward was not long 
delayed. Five volleys plunged the files in banked smoke impenetrable to the eye, 
and the bullets began to take ground twenty or thirty yards in front of the firers, 
as the weight of the bayonet dragged down and to the right arms wearied with 
holding the kick of the leaping Martini. The Company Commanders peered 
helplessly through the smoke, the more nervous mechanically trying to fan it 
away with their helmets. 

“High and to the left!” bawled a Captain till he was hoarse. “No good! Cease 
firing, and let it drift away a bit.” 

Three and four times the bugles shrieked the order, and when it was obeyed 
the Fore and Aft looked that their foe should be lying before them in mown 
swaths of men. A light wind drove the smoke to leeward, and showed the enemy 
still in position and apparently unaffected. A quarter of a ton of lead had been 
buried a furlong in front of them, as the ragged earth attested. 

That was not demoralizing to the Afghans, who have not European nerves. 
They were waiting for the mad riot to die down, and were firing quietly into the 


heart of the smoke. A private of the Fore and Aft spun up his company shrieking 
with agony, another was kicking the earth and gasping, and a third, ripped 
through the lower intestines by a jagged bullet, was calling aloud on his 
comrades to put him out of his pain. These were the casualties, and they were 
not soothing to hear or see. The smoke cleared to a dull haze. 

Then the foe began to shout with a great shouting, and a mass - a black mass - 
detached itself from the main body, and rolled over the ground at horrid speed. It 
was composed of, perhaps, three hundred men, who would shout and fire and 
slash if the rush of their fifty comrades who were determined to die carried 
home. The fifty were Ghazis, half maddened with drugs and wholly mad with 
religious fanaticism. When they rushed the British fire ceased, and in the lull the 
order was given to close ranks and meet them with the bayonet. 

Any one who knew the business could have told the Fore and Aft that the only 
way of dealing with a Ghazi rush is by volleys at long ranges; because a man 
who means to die, who desires to die, who will gain heaven by dying, must, in 
nine cases out of ten, kill a man who has a lingering prejudice in favour of life. 
Where they should have closed and gone forward, the Fore and Aft opened out 
and skirmished, and where they should have opened out and fired, they closed 
and waited. 

A man dragged from his blankets half awake and unfed is never in a pleasant 
frame of mind. Nor does his happiness increase when he watches the whites of 
the eyes of three hundred six-foot fiends upon whose beards the foam is lying, 
upon whose tongues is a roar of wrath, and in whose hands are yard-long knives. 

The Fore and Aft heard the Goorkha bugles bringing that regiment forward at 
the double, while the neighing of the Highland pipes came from the left. They 
strove to stay where they were, though the bayonets wavered down the line like 
the oars of a ragged boat. Then they felt body to body the amazing physical 
strength of their foes; a shriek of pain ended the rush, and the knives fell amid 
scenes not to be told. The men clubbed together and smote blindly - as often as 
not at their own fellows. Their front crumpled like paper, and the fifty Ghazis 
passed on; their backers, now drunk with success, fighting as madly as they. 

Then the rear ranks were bidden to close up, and the subalterns dashed into 
the stew - alone. For the rear-ranks had heard the clamour in front, the yells and 
the howls of pain, and had seen the dark stale blood that makes afraid. They 
were not going to stay. It was the rushing of the camps over again. Let their 
officers go to Hell, if they chose; they would get away from the knives. 

“Come on!” shrieked the subalterns, and their men, cursing them, drew back, 
each closing in to his neighbour and wheeling round. 

Charteris and Devlin, subalterns of the last company, faced their death alone 


in the belief that their men would follow. 

“You’ve killed me, you cowards,” sobbed Devlin and dropped, cut from the 
shoulder-strap to the centre of the chest; and a fresh detachment of his men 
retreating, always retreating, trampled him under foot as they made for the pass 
whence they had emerged. 


I kissed her in the kitchen and I kissed her in the hall 
Child’un, child’un, follow me! 

Oh Golly, said the cook, is he gwine to kiss us all? 
Halla - Halla - Halla - Hallelujah! 


The Goorkhas were pouring through the left gorge and over the heights at the 
double to the invitation of their Regimental Quick- step. The black rocks were 
crowned with dark green spiders as the bugles gave tongue jubilantly: - 


In the morning! In the morning by the bright light! 
When Gabriel blows his trumpet in the morning! 


The Goorkha rear companies tripped and blundered over loose stones. The 
front files halted for a moment to take stock of the valley and to settle stray boot- 
laces. Then a happy little sigh of contentment soughed down the ranks, and it 
was as though the land smiled, for behold there below was the enemy, and it was 
to meet them that the Goorkhas had doubled so hastily. There was much enemy. 
There would be amusement. The little men hitched their kukris well to hand, and 
gaped expectantly at their officers as terriers grin ere the stone is cast for them to 
fetch. The Goorkhas’ ground sloped downward to the valley, and they enjoyed a 
fair view of the proceedings. They sat upon the boulders to watch, for their 
officers were not going to waste their wind in assisting to repulse a Ghazi rush 
more than half a mile away. Let the white men look to their own front. 

“Hi! yi !” said the Subadar-Major, who was sweating profusely. “Dam fools 
yonder, stand close order! This is no time for close order, it is the time for 
volleys. Ugh!” 

Horrified, amused, and indignant, the Goorkhas beheld the retirement of the 
Fore and Aft with a running chorus of oaths and commentaries. 

“They run! The white men run! Colonel Sahib, may we also do a little 
running?” murmured Runbir Thappa, the Senior Jemadar. 

But the Colonel would have none of it. “Let the beggars be cut up a little,” 
said he wrathfully. “Serves ‘em right. They’ll be prodded into facing round in a 
minute.” He looked through his field-glasses, and caught the glint of an officer’s 
sword. 


“Beating ‘em with the flat - damned conscripts! How the Ghazis are walking 
into them!” said he. 

The Fore and Aft, heading back, bore with them their officers. The narrowness 
of the pass forced the mob into solid formation, and the rear ranks delivered 
some sort of a wavering volley. The Ghazis drew off, for they did not know what 
reserve the gorge might hide. Moreover, it was never wise to chase white men 
too far. They returned as wolves return to cover, satisfied with the slaughter that 
they had done, and only stopping to slash at the wounded on the ground. A 
quarter of a mile had the Fore and Aft retreated, and now, jammed in the pass, 
was quivering with pain, shaken and demoralised with fear, while the officers, 
maddened beyond control, smote the men with the hilts and the flats of their 
swords. 

“Get back! Get back, you cowards - you women! Right about face - column of 
companies, form - you hounds!” shouted the Colonel, and the subalterns swore 
aloud. But the Regiment wanted to go - to go anywhere out of the range of those 
merciless knives. It swayed to and fro irresolutely with shouts and outcries, 
while from the right the Goorkhas dropped volley after volley of cripple-stopper 
Snider bullets at long range into the mob of the Ghazis returning to their own 
troops. 

The Fore and Aft Band, though protected from direct fire by the rocky knoll 
under which it had sat down, fled at the first rush. Jakin and Lew would have 
fled also, but their short legs left them fifty yards in the rear, and by the time the 
Band had mixed with the Regiment, they were painfully aware that they would 
have to close in alone and unsupported. 

“Get back to that rock,” gasped Jakin. “They won’t see us there.” 

And they returned to the scattered instruments of the Band, their hearts nearly 
bursting their ribs. 

“Here’s a nice show for us,” said Jakin, throwing himself full length on the 
ground. “A bloomin’ fine show for British Infantry! Oh, the devils! They’ve 
gone and left us alone here! Wot’ll we do?” 

Lew took possession of a cast-off water-bottle, which naturally was full of 
canteen rum, and drank till he coughed again. 

“Drink,” said he shortly. “They’ll come back in a minute or two - you see.” 

Jakin drank, but there was no sign of the Regiment’s return. They could hear a 
dull clamour from the head of the valley of retreat, and saw the Ghazis slink 
back, quickening their pace as the Goorkhas fired at them. 

“We’re all that’s left of the Band, an’ we’ll be cut up as sure as death,” said 
Jakin. 

“PII die game, then,” said Lew thickly, fumbling with his tiny drummer’s 


sword. The drink was working on his brain as it was on Jakin’s. 

“Old on! I know something better than fightin’,” said Jakin, stung by the 
splendour of a sudden thought due chiefly to rum. “Tip our bloomin’ cowards 
yonder the word to come back. The Paythan beggars are well away. Come on, 
Lew! We won’t get hurt. Take the fife an’ give me the drum. The Old Step for all 
your bloomin’ guts are worth! There’s a few of our men coming back now. Stand 
up, ye drunken little defaulter. By your right - quick march!” 


He slipped the drum-sling over his shoulder, thrust the fife into 
Lew’s hand, and the two boys marched out of the cover of the rock 
into the open, making a hideous hash of the first bars of the 
“British Grenadiers.” 


As Lew had said, a few of the Fore and Aft were coming back sullenly and 
shamefacedly under the stimulus of blows and abuse; their red coats shone at the 
head of the valley, and behind them were wavering bayonets. But between this 
shattered line and the enemy, who with Afghan suspicion feared that the hasty 
retreat meant an ambush, and had not moved therefore, lay half a mile of level 
ground dotted only by the wounded. 

The tune settled into full swing and the boys kept shoulder to shoulder, Jakin 
banging the drum as one possessed. The one fife made a thin and pitiful 
squeaking, but the tune carried far, even to the Goorkhas. 

“Come on, you dogs!” muttered Jakin to himself. “Are we to play forhever?” 
Lew was staring straight in front of him and marching more stiffly than ever he 
had done on parade. 


And in bitter mockery of the distant mob, the old tune of the Old 
Line shrilled and rattled: - 

Some talk of Alexander, 

And some of Hercules; 

Of Hector and Lysander, 

And such great names as these! 


There was a far-off clapping of hands from the Goorkhas, and a roar from the 
Highlanders in the distance, but never a shot was fired by British or Afghan. The 
two little red dots moved forward in the open parallel to the enemy’s front. 


But of all the world’s great heroes 
There’s none that can compare, 
With a tow-row-row-row-row-row, 
To the British Grenadier! 


The men of the Fore and Aft were gathering thick at the entrance into the 
plain. The Brigadier on the heights far above was speechless with rage. Still no 
movement from the enemy. The day stayed to watch the children. 

Jakin halted and beat the long roll of the Assembly, while the fife squealed 
despairingly. 

“Right about face! Hold up, Lew, you’re drunk,” said Jakin. They wheeled 
and marched back: - 

hose heroes of antiquity Ne’er saw a cannon-ball, Nor knew the force o’ 
powder, 

“Here they come!” said Jakin. “Go on, Lew”: - 

To scare their foes withal! 

The Fore and Aft were pouring out of the valley. What officers had said to 
men in that time of shame and humiliation will never be known; for neither 
officers nor men speak of it now. 

“They are coming anew!” shouted a priest among the Afghans. “Do not kill 
the boys! Take them alive, and they shall be of our faith.” 

But the first volley had been fired, and Lew dropped on his face. Jakin stood 
for a minute, spun round and collapsed, as the Fore and Aft came forward, the 
curses of their officers in their ears, and in their hearts the shame of open shame. 

Half the men had seen the drummers die, and they made no sign. They did not 
even shout. They doubled out straight across the plain in open order, and they 
did not fire. 

“This,” said the Colonel of Goorkhas, softly, “is the real attack, as it should 
have been delivered. Come on, my children.” 

“Ulu-lu-lu-lu!” squealed the Goorkhas, and came down with a joyful clicking 
of kukris - those vicious Goorkha knives. 

On the right there was no rush. The Highlanders, cannily commending their 
souls to God (for it matters as much to a dead man whether he has been shot in a 
Border scuffle or at Waterloo), opened out and fired according to their custom, 
that is to say without heat and without intervals, while the screw-guns, having 
disposed of the impertinent mud fort aforementioned, dropped shell after shell 
into the clusters round the flickering green standards on the heights. 

“Charrging is an unfortunate necessity,” murmured the Colour- Sergeant of the 
right company of the Highlanders. “It makes the men sweer so, but I am thinkin’ 
that it will come to a charrge if these black devils stand much longer. Stewarrt, 
man, you’re firing into the eye of the sun, and he’ll not take any harm for 
Government ammuneetion. A foot lower and a great deal slower! What are the 
English doing? They’re very quiet, there in the center. Running again?” 


The English were not running. They were hacking and hewing and stabbing, 
for though one white man is seldom physically a match for an Afghan in a 
sheepskin or wadded coat, yet, through the pressure of many white men behind, 
and a certain thirst for revenge in his heart, he becomes capable of doing much 
with both ends of his rifle. The Fore and Aft held their fire till one bullet could 
drive through five or six men, and the front of the Afghan force gave on the 
volley. They then selected their men, and slew them with deep gasps and short 
hacking coughs, and groanings of leather belts against strained bodies, and 
realised for the first time that an Afghan attacked is far less formidable than an 
Afghan attacking; which fact old soldiers might have told them. 

But they had no old soldiers in their ranks. 

The Goorkhas’ stall at the bazar was the noisiest, for the men were engaged - 
to a nasty noise as of beef being cut on the block - with the kukri, which they 
preferred to the bayonet; well knowing how the Afghan hates the half-moon 
blade. 

As the Afghans wavered, the green standards on the mountain moved down to 
assist them in a last rally. This was unwise. The Lancers, chafing in the right 
gorge, had thrice despatched their only subaltern as galloper to report on the 
progress of affairs. On the third occasion he returned, with a bullet-graze on his 
knee, swearing strange oaths in Hindustani, and saying that all things were ready. 
So that squadron swung round the right of the Highlanders with a wicked 
whistling of wind in the pennons of its lances, and fell upon the remnant just 
when, according to all the rules of war, it should have waited for the foe to show 
more signs of wavering. 

But it was a dainty charge, deftly delivered, and it ended by the Cavalry 
finding itself at the head of the pass by which the Afghans intended to retreat; 
and down the track that the lances had made streamed two companies of the 
Highlanders, which was never intended by the Brigadier. The new development 
was successful. It detached the enemy from his base as a sponge is torn from a 
rock, and left him ringed about with fire in that pitiless plain. And as a sponge is 
chased round the bath-tub by the hand of the bather, so were the Afghans chased 
till they broke into little detachments much more difficult to dispose of than 
large masses. 


“See!” quoth the Brigadier. “Everything has come as I arranged. 
We’ ve cut their base, and now we’ll bucket ‘em to pieces.” 


A direct hammering was all that the Brigadier had dared to hope for, 
considering the size of the force at his disposal; but men who stand or fall by the 


errors of their opponents may be forgiven for turning Chance into Design. The 
bucketing went forward merrily. The Afghan forces were upon the run - the run 
of wearied wolves who snarl and bite over their shoulders. The red lances dipped 
by twos and threes, and, with a shriek, uprose the lance- butt, like a spar on a 
stormy sea, as the trooper cantering forward cleared his point. The Lancers kept 
between their prey and the steep hills, for all who could were trying to escape 
from the valley of death. The Highlanders gave the fugitives two hundred yards’ 
law, and then brought them down, gasping and choking ere they could reach the 
protection of the boulders above. The Goorkhas followed suit; but the Fore and 
Aft were killing on their own account, for they had penned a mass of men 
between their bayonets and a wall of rock, and the flash of the rifles was lighting 
the wadded coats. 

“We cannot hold them, Captain Sahib!” panted a Ressaidar of Lancers. “Let 
us try the carbine. The lance is good, but it wastes time.” 

They tried the carbine, and still the enemy melted away - fled up the hills by 
hundreds when there were only twenty bullets to stop them. On the heights the 
screw-guns ceased firing - they had run out of ammunition - and the Brigadier 
groaned, for the musketry fire could not sufficiently smash the retreat. Long 
before the last volleys were fired, the doolies were out in force looking for the 
wounded. The battle was over, and, but for want of fresh troops, the Afghans 
would have been wiped off the earth. As it was, they counted their dead by 
hundreds, and nowhere were the dead thicker than in the track of the Fore and 
Aft. 

But the Regiment did not cheer with the Highlanders, nor did they dance 
uncouth dances with the Goorkhas among the dead. They looked under their 
brows at the Colonel as they leaned upon their rifles and panted. 

“Get back to camp, you. Haven’t you disgraced yourself enough for one day! 
Go and look to the wounded. It’s all you’re fit for,” said the Colonel. Yet for the 
past hour the Fore and Aft had been doing all that mortal commander could 
expect. They had lost heavily because they did not know how to set about their 
business with proper skill, but they had borne themselves gallantly, and this was 
their reward. 

A young and sprightly Colour-Sergeant, who had begun to imagine himself a 
hero, offered his water-bottle to a Highlander whose tongue was black with 
thirst. “I drink with no cowards,” answered the youngster huskily, and, turning to 
a Goorkha, said, “Hya, Johnny! Drink water got it?” The Goorkha grinned and 
passed his bottle. The Fore and Aft said no word. 

They went back to camp when the field of strife had been a little mopped up 
and made presentable, and the Brigadier, who saw himself a Knight in three 


months, was the only soul who was complimentary to them. The Colonel was 
heartbroken, and the officers were savage and sullen. 

“Well,” said the Brigadier, “they are young troops, of course, and it was not 
unnatural that they should retire in disorder for a bit.” 


“Oh, my only Aunt Maria ! “ murmured a junior Staff Officer. 
“Retire in disorder! It was a bally run!” 


“But they came again, as we all know,” cooed the Brigadier, the Colonel’s 
ashy-white face before him, “and they behaved as well as could possibly be 
expected. Behaved beautifully, indeed. I was watching them. It’s not a matter to 
take to heart, Colonel. As some German General said of his men, they wanted to 
be shooted over a little, that was all.” To himself he said - “Now they’re blooded 
I can give ‘em responsible work. It’s as well that they got what they did. “Teach 
‘em more than half a dozen rifle flirtations, that will - later - run alone and bite. 
Poor old Colonel, though.” 

All that afternoon the heliograph winked and flickered on the hills, striving to 
tell the good news to a mountain forty miles away And in the evening there 
arrived, dusty, sweating, and sore, a misguided Correspondent who had gone out 
to assist at a trumpery village-burning, and who had read off the message from 
afar, cursing his luck the while. 

“Let’s have the details somehow - as full as ever you can, please. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever been left this campaign,” said the Correspondent to the Brigadier; 
and the Brigadier, nothing loth, told him how an Army of Communication had 
been crumpled up, destroyed, and all but annihilated by the craft, strategy, 
wisdom, and foresight of the Brigadier. 

But some say, and among these be the Goorkhas who watched on the hillside, 
that that battle was won by Jakin and Lew, whose little bodies were borne up just 
in time to fit two gaps at the head of the big ditch-grave for the dead under the 
heights of Jagai. 


JUDSON AND THE EMPIRE 


Gloriana! The Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain; 

He must reach us before he can rack us... . 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 


Dobson. 


One of the many beauties of a democracy is its almost superhuman skill in 
developing troubles with other countries and finding its honour abraded in the 
process. A true democracy has a large contempt for all other lands that are 
governed by Kings and Queens and Emperors, and knows little and thinks less of 
their internal affairs. All it regards is its own dignity, which is its King, Queen, 
and Knave. So, sooner or later, an international difference ends in the common 
people, who have no dignity, shouting the common abuse of the street, which 
also has no dignity, across the seas in order to vindicate their own dignity. The 
consequences may or may not be war, but the chances do not favour peace. 

An advantage in living in a civilised land which is really governed lies in the 
fact that all the Kings and Queens and Emperors of the continent are closely 
related by blood or marriage - are, in fact, one large family. A wise head of them 
knows that what appears to be a studied insult may be no more than some man’s 
indigestion or woman’s indisposition to be treated as such, and explained in 
quiet talk. Again, a popular demonstration, headed by King and Court, may 
mean nothing more than that so-and-so’s people are out of hand for the minute. 
When a horse falls to kicking in a hunt-crowd at a gate, the rider does not 
dismount, but puts his open hand behind him, and the others draw aside. It is so 
with the rulers of men. In the old days they cured their own and their people’s 
bad temper with fire and slaughter; but now that the fire is so long of range and 
the slaughter so large, they do other things, and few among their people guess 
how much they owe in mere life and money to what the slang of the minute calls 
“puppets” and “luxuries.” 

Once upon a time there was a little Power, the half-bankrupt wreck of a once 
great empire, that lost its temper with England, the whipping-boy of all the 
world, and behaved, as every one knows, most scandalously. But it is not 
generally known that that Power fought a pitched battle with England and won a 
glorious victory. The trouble began with the people. Their own misfortunes had 
been many, and for private rage it is always refreshing to find a vent in public 
swearing. Their national vanity had been deeply injured, and they thought of 
their ancient glories and the days when their fleets had first rounded the Cape of 


Storms, and their own newspapers called upon Camoens and urged them to 
extravagances. It was the gross, smooth, sleek, lying England that was checking 
their career of colonial expansion. They assumed at once that their ruler was in 
league with that country, and consequently they, his people, would forthwith 
become a Republic and colonially expand themselves as a free people should. 
This made plain, the people threw stones at the English Consuls and spat at 
English ladies, and cut off drunken sailors of our fleet in their ports and 
hammered them with oars, and made things very unpleasant for tourists at their 
customs, and threatened awful deaths to the consumptive invalids at Madeira, 
while the junior officers of the Army drank fruit-extracts and entered into blood- 
curdling conspiracies against their monarch, all with the object of being a 
Republic. Now the history of all the South American Republics shows that it is 
not good that Southern Europeans should be also Republicans. They glide too 
quickly into military despotism; and the propping of men against walls and 
shooting them in detachments can be arranged much more economically and 
with less effect on the death-rate by a hide-bound monarchy. Still the 
performances of the Power as represented by its people were extremely 
inconvenient. It was the kicking horse in the crowd, and probably the rider 
explained that he could not check it. The people enjoyed all the glory of war 
with none of the risks, and the tourists who were stoned in their travels returned 
stolidly to England and told the “Times” that the police arrangements of foreign 
towns were defective. 

This then was the state of affairs north of the Line. South it was more strained, 
for there the Powers were at direct issue: England, unable to go back because of 
the pressure of adventurous children behind her, and the actions of far-away 
adventurers who would not come to heel, but offering to buy out her rival; and 
the other Power, lacking men or money, stiff in the conviction that three hundred 
years of slave-holding and intermingling with the nearest natives gave an 
inalienable right to hold slaves and issue half- castes to all eternity. They had 
built no roads. Their towns were rotting under their hands; they had no trade 
worth the freight of a crazy steamer, and their sovereignty ran almost one 
musket-shot inland when things were peaceful. For these very reasons they raged 
all the more, and the things that they said and wrote about the manners and 
customs of the English would have driven a younger nation to the guns with a 
long red bill for wounded honour. 

It was then that Fate sent down in a twin-screw shallow-draft gunboat, 
designed for the defence of rivers, of some two hundred and seventy tons’ 
displacement, Lieutenant Harrison Edward Judson, to be known for the future as 
Bai-Jove-Judson. His type of craft looked exactly like a flat-iron with a match 


stuck up in the middle; it drew five feet of water or less, carried a four-inch gun 
forward, which was trained by the ship, and, on account of its persistent rolling, 
was to live in three degrees worse than a torpedo-boat. When Judson was 
appointed to take charge of the thing on her little trip of six or seven thousand 
miles southward, his first remark as he went to look her over in dock was, “Bai 
Jove, that topmast wants staying forward!” The topmast was a stick about as 
thick as a clothes-prop, but the flat-iron was Judson’s first command, and he 
would not have exchanged his position for second post on the “Anson” or the 
“Howe”. He navigated her, under convoy, tenderly and lovingly to the Cape (the 
story of the topmast came with him), and he was so absurdly in love with his 
wallowing wash-tub when he reported himself, that the Admiral of the station 
thought it would be a pity to kill a new man on her, and allowed Judson to 
continue in his unenvied rule. 

The Admiral visited her once in Simon’s Bay, and she was bad, even for a flat- 
iron gunboat strictly designed for river and harbour defence. She sweated 
clammy drops of dew between decks in spite of a preparation of powdered cork 
that was sprinkled over her inside paint. She rolled in the long Cape swell like a 
buoy; her foc’s’le was a dog-kennel; Judson’s cabin was practically under the 
water- line; not one of her dead-bights could ever be opened; and her compasses, 
thanks to the influence of the four-inch gun, were a curiosity even among 
Admiralty compasses. But Bai-Jove-Judson was radiant and enthusiastic. He had 
even contrived to fill Mr. Davies, the second-class engine-room artificer, who 
was his chief engineer, with the glow of his passion. The Admiral, who 
remembered his own first command, when pride forbade him to slacken off a 
single rope on a dewy night, and he had racked his rigging to pieces in 
consequence, looked at the flat-iron keenly. Her fenders were done all over with 
white sennit which was truly white; her big gun was varnished with a better 
composition than the Admiralty allowed; the spare sights were cased as carefully 
as the chronometers; the chocks for spare spars, two of them, were made of four- 
inch Burma teak carved with dragons’ heads that was one result of Bai-Jove- 
Judson’s experiences with the Naval Brigade in the Burmese war; the bow- 
anchor was varnished instead of being painted, and there were charts more than 
the Admiralty scale supplied. The Admiral was well pleased, for he loved a 
ship’s husband - a man who had a little money of his own and was willing to 
spend it on his command. Judson looked at him hopefully. He was only a Junior 
Navigating Lieutenant under eight years’ standing. He might be kept in Simon’s 
Bay for six months, and his ship at sea was his delight. The dream of his heart 
was to enliven her dismal official gray with a line of gold-leaf and perhaps a 
little scroll-work at her blunt barge-like bows. 


“There’s nothing like a first command, is there?” said the Admiral, reading his 
thoughts. “You seem to have rather queer compasses, though. Better get them 
adjusted.” 

“Tt’s no use, sir,” said Judson. “The gun would throw out the Pole itself. But - 
but I’ve got the hang of most of their weaknesses.” 

“Will you be good enough to lay that gun over thirty degrees, please?” The 
gun was put over. Round and round and round went the needle merrily, and the 
Admiral whistled. 

“You must have kept close to your convoy?” 

“Saw her twice between here and Madeira, sir,” said Judson with a flush, for 
he resented the slur on his seamanship. “ It’s - it’s a little out of hand, now, but 
she’ Il settle down after a while.” 

The Admiral went over the side, according to the rules of the Service, but the 
Staff-Captain must have told the other men of the squadron in Simon’s Bay, for 
they one and all made light of the flat-iron for many days. “What can you shake 
out of her, Judson?” said the Lieutenant of the “Mongoose”, a real white-painted, 
ram- bow gunboat with quick-firing guns, as he came into the upper verandah of 
the little naval Club overlooking the dockyard one hot afternoon. It is in that 
Club as the captains come and go that you hear all the gossip of all the Seven 
Seas. 

“Ten point four,” said Bai-Jove-Judson. 

“Ah! That was on her trial trip. She’s too deep by the head now. I told you 
staying that topmast would throw her out of trim.” 

“You leave my top-hamper alone,” said Judson, for the joke was beginning to 
pall on him. 

“Oh, my soul! Listen to him. Juddy’s top-hamper! Keate, have you heard of 
the flat-iron’s top-hamper? You’re to leave it alone. Commodore Judson’s 
feelings are hurt.” 

Keate was the Torpedo Lieutenant of the big “Vortigern”, and he despised 
small things. “His top-hamper,” said he slowly. “Oh, ah yes, of course. Juddy, 
there’s a shoal of mullet in the bay, and I think they’re foul of your screws. 
Better go down, or they’ll carry away something.” 


“T don’t let things carry away as arule. You see I’ve no Torpedo 
Lieutenant on board, thank God!” 


Keate within the past week had so managed to bungle the slinging in of a 
small torpedo-boat on the “Vortigern”, that the boat had broken the crutches in 
which she rested, and was herself being repaired in the dockyard under the Club 


windows. 

“One for you, Keate. Never mind, Juddy; you’re hereby appointed dockyard- 
tender for the next three years, and if you’re very good and there’s no sea on, 
you shall take me round the harbour. Waitabeechee, Commodore. What’!l you 
take? Vanderhum for the ‘Cook and the captain bold, And the mate o’ the Nancy 
brig, And the bo’sun tight’ (Juddy, put that cue down or I’Il put you under arrest 
for insulting the lieutenant of the real ship) ‘And the midshipmite, And the crew 
of the captain’s gig.” 

By this time Judson had pinned him in a corner, and was prodding him with 
the half-butt. The Admiral’s Secretary entered, and saw the scuffle from afar. 


“Ouch! Juddy, I apologise. Take that - er topmast of yours away! 
Here’s the man with the bow-string. I wish I were a staff-captain 
instead of a bloody lootenant. Sperril sleeps below every night. 
That’s what makes Sperril tumble home from the waist uppards. 
Sperril, I defy you to touch me. I’m under orders for Zanzibar. 
Probably I shall annex it!” 


“Judson, the Admiral wants to see you!” said the Staff-Captain, disregarding 
the scoffer of the “Mongoose”. 

“T told you you’d be a dockyard-tender yet, Juddy. A side of fresh beef to- 
morrow and three dozen snapper on ice. On ice, you understand, Juddy?” 

Bai-Jove-Judson and the Staff-Captain went out together. 

“Now, what does the Admiral want with Judson?” said Keate from the bar. 

“Don’t know. Juddy’s a damned good fellow, though. I wish to goodness he 
was on the Mongoose with us.” 

The Lieutenant of the “Mongoose” dropped into a chair and read the mail 
papers for an hour. Then he saw Bai-Jove-Judson in the street and shouted to 
him. Judson’s eyes were very bright, and his figure was held very straight, and 
he moved joyously. Except for the Lieutenant of the “Mongoose”, the Club was 
empty. 

“Juddy, there will be a beautiful row,” said that young man when he had heard 
the news delivered in an undertone. “You’ll probably have to fight, and yet I 
can’t see what the Admiral’s thinking of to -” 

“My orders are not to fight under any circumstances,” said Judson. 

“Go-look-see? That all? When do you go?” 

“To-night if I can. I must go down and see about things. I say, I may want a 
few men for the day.” 

“Anything on the “Mongoose” is at your service. There’s my gig come in 


now. I know that coast, dead, drunk, or asleep, and yov’ll need all the knowledge 
you can get. If it had only been us two together! Come over with me!” 

For one whole hour Judson remained closeted in the stern cabin of the 
“Mongoose”, listening, poring over chart upon chart and taking notes, and for an 
hour the marine at the door heard nothing but things like these: “Now you’ll 
have to put in here if there’s any sea on. That current is ridiculously under- 
estimated, and it sets west at this season of the year, remember. Their boats never 
come south of this, see? So it’s no good looking out for them.” And so on and so 
forth, while Judson lay at length on the locker by the three-pounder, and smoked 
and absorbed it all. 

Next morning there was no flat-iron in Simon’s Bay, only a little smudge of 
smoke off Cape Hangklip to show that Mr. Davies, the second-class engine-room 
artificer, was giving her all she could carry. At the Admiral’s house, the ancient 
and retired bo’sun, who had seen many Admirals come and go, brought out his 
paint and brushes and gave a new coat of pure raw pea-green to the two big 
cannon-balls that stood one on each side of the Admiral’s entrance-gate. He felt 
dimly that great events were stirring. 

And the flat-iron, constructed, as has been before said, solely for the defense 
of rivers, met the great roll off Cape Agulhas and was swept from end to end and 
sat upon her twin-screws and leaped as gracefully as a cow in a bog from one sea 
to another, till Mr. Davies began to fear for the safety of his engines, and the 
Kroo boys that made the majority of the crew were deathly sick. She ran along a 
very badly-lighted coast, past bays that were no bays, where ugly flat-topped 
rocks lay almost level with the water, and very many extraordinary things 
happened that have nothing to do with the story, but they were all duly logged by 
Bai-Jove-Judson. 

At last the coast changed and grew green and low and exceedingly muddy, 
and there were broad rivers whose bars were little islands standing three or four 
miles out at sea, and Bai-Jove-Judson hugged the shore more closely than ever, 
remembering what the Lieutenant of the “Mongoose” had told him. Then he 
found a river full of the smell of fever and mud, with green stuff growing far into 
its waters, and a current that made the flatiron gasp and grunt. 

“We will turn up here,” said Bai-Jove-Judson, and they turned up accordingly; 
Mr. Davies wondering what in the world it all meant, and the Kroo boys 
grinning. Bai-Jove-Judson went forward to the bows and meditated, staring 
through the muddy waters. After six hours of rooting through this desolation at 
an average rate of five miles an hour, his eyes were cheered by the sight of one 
white buoy in the coffee-hued mid-stream. The flat-iron crept up to it cautiously, 
and a leadsman took soundings all around it from a dinghy, while Bai-Jove- 


Judson smoked and thought, with his head on one side. 

“About seven feet, isn’t there?” said he. “That must be the tail end of the 
shoal. There’s four fathom in the fairway. Knock that buoy down with axes. I 
don’t think it’s picturesque somehow.” The Kroo men hacked the wooden sides 
to pieces in three minutes, and the mooring-chain sank with the lasst splinters of 
wood. Bai-Jove Judson laid the flat-iron carefully over the site, while Mr. Davies 
watched, biting his nails nervously. 

“Can you back her against this current?” said Bai-Jove-Judson. Mr. Davies 
could, inch by inch, but only inch by inch, and Bai-Jove- Judson sat in the bows 
and gazed at various things on the bank as they came into line or opened out. 
The flatiron dropped down over the tail of the shoal, exactly where the buoy had 
been, and backed once before Bai-Jove-Judson was satisfied. Then they went up 
stream for half an hour, put into shoal water by the bank and waited, with a slip- 
rope on the anchor. 

“Seems to me,” said Mr. Davies deferentially, “like as if I heard some one a- 
firing off at intervals, so to say.” 

There was beyond doubt a dull mutter in the air. “Seems to me,” said Bai- 
Jove-Judson, “as if I heard a screw. Stand by to slip her moorings.” 

Another ten minutes passed and the beat of engines grew plainer. Then round 
the bend of the river came a remarkably prettily built white-painted gunboat with 
a blue and white flag bearing a red boss in the centre. 

“Unshackle abaft the windlass! Stream both buoys! Easy, astern. Let go, all 
The slip-rope flew out, the two buoys bobbed in the water to mark where anchor 
and cable had been left, and the flat- iron waddled out into midstream with the 
white ensign at her one mast-head. 
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“Give her all you can. That thing has the legs of us,” said 
Judson. “And down we go!” 


“Its war - bloody war. He’s going to fire,” said Mr. Davies, looking up 
through the engine-room hatch. 

The white gunboat without a word of explanation fired three guns at the flat- 
iron, cutting the trees on the banks into green chips. Bai-Jove-Judson was at the 
wheel, and Mr. Davies and the current helped the boat to an almost respectable 
degree of speed. 

It was an exciting chase, but it did not last for more than five minutes. The 
white gunboat fired again, and Mr. Davies in his engine-room gave a wild shout. 

“What’s the matter? Hit?” said Bai-Jove-Judson. 

“No, I’ve just seized of your roos-de-gare. Beg y’ pardon, sir.” 


“Right 0! Just the half a fraction of a point more.” The wheel turned under the 
steady hand, as Bai-Jove-Judson watched his marks on the bank coming in line 
swiftly as troops anxious to aid. The flat-iron smelt the shoal water under her, 
checked for an instant, and went on. “Now we’re over. Come along, you thieves, 
there!” 

The white gunboat, too hurried even to fire, was storming in the wake of the 
flat-iron, steering as she steered. This was unfortunate, because the lighter craft 
was dead over the missing buoy. 

“What you do here?” shouted a voice from the bows. 

“T’m going on. Hold tight. Now you’re arranged for!” 

There was a crash and a clatter as the white gunboat’s nose took the shoal, and 
the brown mud boiled up in oozy circles under her forefoot. Then the current 
caught her stem by the starboard side and drove her broadside on to the shoal, 
slowly and gracefully. There she heeled at an undignified angle, and her crew 
yelled aloud. 

“Neat! Oh, damn neat!” quoth Mr. Davies, dancing on the engine- room 
plates, while the Kroo stokers grinned. 

The flat-iron turned up-stream again, and passed under the hove-up starboard 
side of the white gunboat, to be received with howls and imprecations in a 
strange tongue. The stranded boat, exposed even to her lower strakes, was as 
defence-less as a turtle on its back, without the advantage of the turtle’s plating. 
And the one big blunt gun in the bows of the flat-iron was unpleasantly near. 

But the captain was valiant and swore mightily. Bai-Jove-Judson took no sort 
of notice. His business was to go up the river. 

“We will come in a flotilla of boats and ecrazer your vile tricks,” said the 
captain with language that need not be published. 

Then said Bai-Jove-Judson, who was a linguist: “You stay o where you are o, 
or I’Il leave a hole-o in your bottom o that will make you much os perforatados.” 

There was a great deal of mixed language in reply, but Bai-Jove- Judson was 
out of hearing in a few minutes, and Mr. Davies, himself a man of few words, 
confided to one of his subordinates that Lieutenant Judson was “a most 
remarkable prompt officer in a way of putting it.” 

For two hours the flat-iron pawed madly through the muddy water, and that 
which had been at first a mutter became a distinct rumble. 

“Was war declared?” said Mr. Davies, and Bai-Jove-Judson laughed. “Then, 
damn his eyes, he might have spoilt my pretty little engines. There’s war up 
there, though.” 

The next bend brought them full in sight of a small but lively village, built 
round a whitewashed mud house of some pretensions. There were scores and 


scores of saddle-coloured soldiery on duty, white uniforms running to and fro 
and shouting round a man in a litter, and on a gentle slope that ran inland for four 
or five miles something like a brisk battle was raging round a rude stockade. A 
smell of unburied carcasses floated through the air and vexed the sensitive nose 
of Mr. Davies, who spat over the side. 

“T want to get this gun on that house,” said Bai-Jove-Judson, indicating the 
superior dwelling over whose flat roof floated the blue and white flag. The little 
twin screws kicked up the water exactly as a hen’s legs kick in the dust before 
she settles down to a bath. The little boat moved un easily from left to right, 
backed, yawed again, went ahead, and at last the gray blunt gun’s nose was held 
as straight as a rifle-barrel on the mark indicated. Then Mr. Davies allowed the 
whistle to speak as it is not allowed to speak in Her Majesty’s service on account 
of waste of steam. The soldiery of the village gathered into knots and groups and 
bunches, and the firing up the hill ceased, and every one except the crew of the 
flatiron yelled aloud. Something like an English cheer came down wind. 

“Our chaps in mischief for sure, probably,” said Mr. Davies. “They must have 
declared war weeks ago, in a kind of way, seems to me.” 

“Hold her steady, you son of a soldier!” shouted Bai-Jove-Judson, as the 
muzzle fell off the white house. 

Something rang as loudly as a ship’s bell on the forward plates of the flat-iron, 
something spluttered in the water, and another thing cut a groove in the deck 
planking an inch in front of Bai- Jove-Judson’s left foot. The saddle-coloured 
soldiery were firing as the mood took them, and the man in the litter waved a 
shining sword. The muzzle of the big gun kicked down a fraction as it was laid 
on the mud wall at the bottom of the house garden. Ten pounds of gunpowder 
shut up in a hundred pounds of metal was its charge. Three or four yards of the 
mud wall jumped up a little, as a man jumps when he is caught in the small of 
the back with a knee-cap, and then fell forward, spreading fan-wise in the fall. 
The soldiery fired no more that day, and Judson saw an old black woman climb 
to the flat roof of the house. She fumbled for a time with the flag halliards, then 
finding that they were jammed, took off her one garment, which happened to be 
an Isabella-coloured petticoat, and waved it impatiently. The man in the litter 
flourished a white handkerchief, and Bai-Jove-Judson grinned. “Now we’ll give 
‘em one up the hill. Round with her, Mr. Davies. Curse the man who invented 
those floating gun platforms. Where can I pitch in a notice without slaying one 
of those little devils?” 

The side of the slope was speckled with men returning in a disorderly fashion 
to the river front. Behind them marched a small but very compact body of men 
who had filed out of the stockade. These last dragged quick-firing guns with 


them. 

“Bai Jove, it’s a regular army. I wonder whose,” said Bai-Jove- Judson, and he 
waited developments. The descending troops met and mixed with the troops in 
the village, and, with the litter in the centre, crowded down to the river, till the 
men with the quick- firing guns came up behind them. Then they divided left 
and right and the detachment marched through. 

“Heave these damned things over!” said the leader of the party, and one after 
another ten little gatlings splashed into the muddy water. The flatiron lay close to 
the bank. 

“When you’re quite done,” said Bai-Jove-Judson politely, “would you mind 
telling me what’s the matter? I’m in charge here.” 

“We’re the Pioneers of the General Development Company,” said the leader. 
“These little bounders have been hammering us in lager for twelve hours, and 
we're getting rid of their gatlings. Had to climb out and take them; but they’ve 
snaffled the lock-actions. Glad to see you.” 

“Any one hurt?” 

“No one killed exactly, but we’re very dry.” 

“Can you hold your men?” 

The man turned round and looked at his command with a grin. There were 
seventy of them, all dusty and unkempt. 

“We sha’n’t sack this ash-bin, if that’s what you mean. We’re mostly 
gentlemen here, though we don’t look it.” 

“All right. Send the head of this post, or fort, or village, or whatever it is, 
aboard, and make what arrangements you can for your men.” 

“We’ll find some barrack accommodation somewhere. Hullo! You in the litter 
there, go aboard the gunboat.” The command wheeled round, pushed through the 
dislocated soldiery, and began to search through the village for spare huts. 

The little man in the litter came aboard smiling nervously. He was in the 
fullest of full uniform, with many yards of gold lace and dangling chains. Also 
he wore very large spurs; the nearest horse being not more than four hundred 
miles away. “My children,” said he, facing the silent soldiery, “lay aside your 
arms.” 

Most of the men had dropped them already and were sitting down to smoke. 
“Let nothing,” he added in his own tongue, “tempt you to kill these who have 
sought your protection.” 

“Now,” said Bai-Jove-Judson, on whom the last remark was lost, “will you 
have the goodness to explain what the deuce you mean by all this nonsense?” 

“Tt was of a necessitate,” said the little man. “The operations of war are 
unconformible. I am the Governor and I operate Captain. Be’old my little 


sword.” 

“Confound your little sword, sir. I don’t want it. You’ve fired on our flag. 
You’ve been firing at our people here for a week, and I’ve been fired at coming 
up the river.” 

“Ah! The ‘Guadala’. She have misconstrued you for a slaver possibly. How 
are the ‘Guadala’?” 

“Mistook a ship of Her Majesty’s navy for a slaver! You mistake any craft for 
a slaver! Bai Jove, sir, I’ve a good mind to hang you at the yard-arm!” 

There was nothing nearer that terrible spar than the walking-stick in the rack 
of Judson’s cabin. The Governor looked at the one mast and smiled a 
deprecating smile. 

“The position is embarrassment,” he said. “Captain, do you think those 
illustrious traders burn my capital? My people will give them beer.” 

“Never mind the traders, I want an explanation.” 

“Hum! There are popular uprising in Europe, Captain - in my country.” His 
eye wandered aimlessly round the horizon. 

“What has that to do with -” 

“Captain, you are very young. There is still uproariment. But I” - here he 
slapped his chest till his epaulets jingled -” I am loyalist to pits of all my 
stomachs.” 

“Go on,” said Judson, and his mouth quivered. 

“An order arrive to me to establish a custom-houses here, and to collect of the 
taximent from the traders when she are come here necessarily. That was on 
account of political understandings with your country and mine. But on that 
arrangement there was no money also. Not one damn little cowrie. I desire 
damnably to extend all commercial things, and why? I am loyalist and there is 
rebellion - yes, I tell you - Republics in my country for to just begin. You do not 
believe? See some time how it exist. I cannot make this custom-houses and pay 
the so high-paid officials. The people too in my country they say the king she 
has no regardance into Honour of her nation. He throw away everything - 
Gladstone her all, you say, pay?” 

“Yes, that’s what we say,” said Judson with a grin. 

“Therefore they say, let us be Republics on hot cakes. But I - I am loyalist to 
all my hands’ ends. Captain, once I was attaché at Mexico. I say the Republics 
are no good. The peoples have her stomach high. They desire - they desire - a 
course for the bills.” 

“What on earth is that?” 

“The cock-fight for pay at the gate. You give something, pay for see bloody 
row. Do I make its comprehension?” 


“A run for their money - is that what you mean? Gad, you’re sporting, 
Governor.” 

“So I say. I am loyalist, too.” He smiled more easily. “Now how can anything 
do herself for the customs-houses; but when the Company’s mens she arrives, 
then a cock-fight for pay at gate that is quite correct. My army he says it will 
Republic and shoot me off upon walls if I have not give her blood. An army, 
Captain, are terrible in her angries - especialment when she are not paid. I know, 
too,” here he laid his hand on Judson’s shoulder, “I know too we are old friends. 
Yes! Badajos, Almeida, Fuentes d’Onor - time ever since; and a little, little cock- 
fight for pay at gate that is good for my king. More sit her tight on throne 
behind, you see? Now,” he waved his hand round the decayed village, “I say to 
my armies, Fight! Fight the Company’s men when she come, but fight not so 
very strong that you are any deads. It is all in the raporta that I send. But you 
understand, Captain, we are good friends all the time. Ah! Ciudad Rodrigo, you 
remember? No? Perhaps your father, then? So you see no one are deads, and we 
fight a fight, and it is all in the raporta, to please the people in our country, and 
my armies they do not put me against the walls. You see?” 

“Yes; but the ‘Guadala’. She fired on us. Was that part of your game, my 
joker?” 

“The ‘Guadala’. Ah! No, I think not. Her captain he is too big fool. But I think 
she have gone down the coast. Those your gunboats poke her nose and shove her 
oar in every place. How is ‘Guadala’?” 


“On a shoal. Stuck till I take her off.” 
“There are any deads?” 


“No.” 

The Governor drew a breath of deep relief. “There are no deads here. So you 
see none are deads anywhere, and nothing is done. Captain, you talk to the 
Company’s mens. I think they are not pleased.” 

“Naturally.” 

“They have no sense. I thought to go backwards again they would. I leave her 
stockade alone all night to let them out, but they stay and come facewards to me, 
not backwards. They did not know we must conquer much in all these battles, or 
the king, he is kicked off her throne. Now we have won this battle - this great 
battle,” he waved his arms abroad, “and I think you will say so that we have 
won, Captain. You are loyalist also. You would not disturb to the peaceful 
Europe? Captain, I tell you this. Your Queen she know too. She would not fight 
her cousins. It is a - a hand-up thing.” 


“What?” 

“Hand-up thing. Jobe you put. How you say?” 

“Put-up job?” 

“Yes. Put-up job. Who is hurt? We win. You lose. All righta>?” 

Bai-Jove-Judson had been exploding at intervals for the last five minutes. 
Here he broke down completely and roared aloud. 

“But look here, Governor,” he said at last, “I’ve got to think of other things 
than your riots in Europe. You’ve fired on our flag.” 

“Captain, if you are me, you would have done how? And also, and also,” he 
drew himself up to his full height, “we are both brave men of bravest countries. 
Our honour is the honour of our King,” here he uncovered, “and of our Queen,” 
here he bowed low. “Now, Captain, you shall shell my palace and I shall be your 
prisoner.” 

“Skittles!” said Bai-Jove-Judson. “I can’t shell that old hencoop.” 

“Then come to dinner. Madeira, she are still to us, and I have of the best she 
manufac.” 

He skipped over the side beaming, and Bai-Jove-Judson went into the cabin to 
laugh his laugh out. When he had recovered a little he sent Mr. Davies to the 
head of the Pioneers, the dusty man with the gatlings, and the troops who had 
abandoned the pursuit of arms watched the disgraceful spectacle of two men 
reeling with laughter on the quarter-deck of a gunboat. 

“TIl put my men to build him a custom-house,” said the head of the Pioneers, 
gasping. “We’ll make him one decent road at least. That Governor ought to be 
knighted. I’m glad now that we didn’t fight ‘em in the open, or we’d have killed 
some of them. So he’s won great battles, has he? Give him the compliments of 
the victims, and tell him I’m coming to dinner. You haven’t such a thing as a 
dress-suit, have you? I haven’t seen one for six months.” 

That evening there was a dinner in the village - a general and enthusiastic 
dinner, whose head was in the Governor’s house, and whose tail threshed at large 
throughout all the streets. The Madeira was everything that the Governor had 
said, and more, and it was tested against two or three bottles of Bai-Jove- 
Judson’s best Vanderhum, which is Cape brandy ten years in the bottle, 
flavoured with orange-peel and spices. Before the coffee was removed (by the 
lady who had made the flag of truce) the Governor had sold the whole of his 
governorship and its appurtenances, once to Bai-Jove-Judson for services 
rendered by Judson’s grandfather in the Peninsular War, and once to the head of 
the Pioneers, in consideration of that gentleman’s good friendship. After the 
negotiation he retreated for a while into an inner apartment, and there evolved a 
true and complete account of the defeat of the British arms, which he read with 


his cocked hat over one eye to Judson and his companion. It was Judson who 
suggested the sinking of the flat-iron with all hands, and the head of the Pioneers 
who supplied the list of killed and wounded (not more than two hundred) in his 
command. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Governor from under his cocked hat, “the peace of 
Europe are saved by this raporta. You shall all be Knights of the Golden Hide. 
She shall go by the ‘Guadala’.” 

“Great Heavens!” said Bai-Jove Judson, flushed but composed, “that reminds 
me I’ve left that boat stuck on her broadside down the river. I must go down and 
soothe the commandante. He’ll be blue with rage. Governor, let us go a sail on 
the river to cool our heads. A picnic, you understand.” 

“Ya - as, everything I understand. Ho! A picnica! You are all my prisoner, but 
I am good gaoler. We shall picnic on the river, and we shall take all the girls. 
Come on, my prisoners.” 

“I do hope,” said the head of the Pioneers, staring from the verandah into the 
roaring village, “that my chaps won’t set the town alight by accident. Hullo! 
Hullo! A guard of honour for His Excellency the most illustrious Governor!” 

Some thirty men answered the call, made a swaying line upon a more swaying 
course, and bore the Governor most swayingly of all high in the arms as they 
staggered down to the river. And the song that they sang bade them, “Swing, 
swing together their body between their knees”; and they obeyed the words of 
the song faithfully, except that they were anything but “steady from stroke to 
bow.” His Excellency the Governor slept on his uneasy litter, and did not wake 
when the chorus dropped him on the deck of the flat-iron. 

“Good-night and good-bye,” said the head of the Pioneers to Judson; “I’d give 
you my card if I had it, but I’m so damned drunk I hardly know my own club. 
Oh, yes! It’s the Travellers. If ever we meet in Town, remember me. I must stay 
here and look after my fellows. We’re all right in the open, now. I s’pose you’ll 
return the Governor some time. This is a political crisis. Good-night.” 

The flat-iron went down stream through the dark. The Governor slept on deck, 
and Judson took the wheel, but how he steered, and why he did not run into each 
bank many times, that officer does not remember. Mr. Davies did not note 
anything unusual, for there are two ways of taking too much, and Judson was 
only ward-room, not foc’s’le drunk. As the night grew colder the Governor woke 
up, and expressed a desire for whiskey and soda. When that came they were 
nearly abreast of the stranded “Guadala”, and His Excellency saluted the flag 
that he could not see with loyal and patriotic strains. 

“They do not see. They do not hear,” he cried. “Ten thousand saints! They 
sleep, and I have won battles! Ha!” 


He started forward to the gun, which, very naturally, was loaded, pulled the 
lanyard, and woke the dead night with the roar of the full charge behind a 
common shell. That shell mercifully just missed the stern of the “Guadala”, and 
burst on the bank. “Now you shall salute your Governor,” said he, as he heard 
feet running in all directions within the iron skin. “Why you demand so base a 
quarter? I am here with all my prisoners.” 

In the hurly-burly and the general shriek for mercy his reassurances were not 
heard. 


“Captain,” said a grave voice from the ship, “we have surrendered. 
Is it the custom of the English to fire on a helpless ship’?” 


Surrendered! Holy Virgin! I go to cut off all their heads. You shall be ate by 
wild ants -flogged and drowned. Throw me a balcony. It is I, the Governor! You 
shall never surrender. Judson of my soul, ascend her insides, and send me a bed, 
for I am sleepy; but, oh, I will multiple time kill that captain!” 

“Oh!” said the voice in the darkness, “I begin to comprehend.” And a rope- 
ladder was thrown, up which the Governor scrambled, with Judson at his heels. 

“Now we will enjoy executions,” said the Governor on the deck. “All these 
Republicans shall be shot. Little Judson, if I am not drunk, why are so sloping 
the boards which do not support?” 

The deck, as I have said, was at a very stiff cant. His Excellency sat down, slid 
to leeward, and was asleep again. 

The captain of the “Guadala” bit his moustache furiously, and muttered in his 
own tongue: “This land is the father of great villains and the stepfather of honest 
men. You see our material, Captain. It is so everywhere with us. You have killed 
some of the rats, I hope?” 

“Not a rat,” said Judson genially. 

“That is a pity. If they were dead, our country might send us men; but our 
country is dead too, and I am dishonoured on a mud-bank through your English 
treachery.” 

“Well, it seems to me that firing on a little tub of our size without a word of 
warning, when you know that the countries were at peace, is treachery enough in 
a small way.” 

“If one of my guns had touched you, you would have gone to the bottom, all 
of you. I would have taken the risk with my Government. By that time it would 
have been -” 

“A Republic? So you really did mean fighting on your own hook? You’re 
rather a dangerous officer to cut loose in a navy like yours. Well, what are you 


going to do now?” 

“Stay here. Go away in boats. What does it matter? That drunken cat” - he 
pointed to the shadow in which the Governor slept -” is here. I must take him 
back to his hole.” 

“Very good. I’ll tow you off at daylight if you get steam ready.” 

“Captain, I warn you that as soon as she floats again I will fight you.” 


“Humbug! You’ ll have lunch with me, and then you’|l take the 
Governor up the river.” 


The captain was silent for some time. Then he said: “Let us drink. 
What must be, must be; and after all we have not forgotten the 
Peninsula. You will admit, Captain, that it is bad to be run upon 

a shoal like a mud-dredger?” 


“Oh, we’ ll pull you off before you can say knife. Take care of His 
Excellency. I shall try to get a little sleep now.” 


They slept on both ships till the morning, and then the work of towing off the 
“Guadala” began. With the help of her own engines, and the tugging and puffing 
of the flat-iron, she slid off the mud-bank sideways into the deep water, the 
flatiron immediately under her stern, and the big eye of the four-inch gun almost 
peering through the window of the captain’s cabin. 

Remorse in the shape of a violent headache had overtaken the Governor. He 
was uneasily conscious that he might, perhaps, have exceeded his powers; and 
the captain of the “Guadala”, in spite of all his patriotic sentiments, remembered 
distinctly that no war had been declared between the two countries. He did not 
need the Governor’s repeated reminders that war, serious war, meant a Republic 
at home, possible supersession in his command, and much shooting of living 
men against dead walls. 

“We have satisfied our honour,” said the Governor in confidence. “Our army 
is appeased, and the raporta that you take home will show that we were loyal and 
brave. That other captain? Bah! he is a boy. He will call this a - a-. Judson of my 
soul, how you say this is - all this affairs which have transpirated between us?” 

Judson was watching the last hawser slipping through the fairlead. “Call it? 
Oh, I should call it rather a lark. Now your boat’s all right, Captain. When will 
you come to lunch?” 

“T told you,” said the Governor, “it would be a larque to him.” 

“Mother of the Saints! then what is his seriousness?” said the captain. “We 


shall be happy to come when you please. Indeed, we have no other choice,” he 
added bitterly. 

“Not at all,” said Judson, and as he looked at the three or four shot-blisters on 
the bows of his boat a brilliant idea took him. “It is we who are at your mercy. 
See how His Excellency’s guns knocked us about.” 

“Senior Captain,” said the Governor pityingly, “that is very sad. You are most 
injured, and your deck too, it is all shot over. We shall not be too severe on a beat 
man, shall we, Captain?” 

“You couldn’t spare us a little paint, could you? Pd like to patch up a little 
after the - action,” said Judson meditatively, fingering his upper lip to hide a 
smile. 

“Our store-room is at your disposition,” said the captain of the “Guadala”, and 
his eye brightened; for a few lead splashes on gray paint make a big show. 

“Mr. Davies, go aboard and see what they have to spare - to spare, remember. 
Their spar-colour with a little working up should be just our freeboard tint.” 

“Oh, yes. PII spare them,” said Mr. Davies savagely. “I don’t understand this 
how-d’you-do and damn-your-eyes business coming one atop of the other in a 
manner 0’ speaking. By all rights, they’re our lawful prize.” 

The Governor and the captain came to lunch in the absence of Mr. Davies. 
Bai-Jove-Judson had not much to offer, but what he had was given as by a 
beaten foeman to a generous conqueror. When they were a little warmed - the 
Governor genial and the captain almost effusive - he explained, quite casually, 
over the opening of a bottle that it would not be to his interest to report the affair 
seriously, and it was in the highest degree improbable that the Admiral would 
treat it in any grave fashion. 

“When my decks are cut up” (there was one groove across four planks), “and 
my plates buckled” (there were five lead patches on three plates), “and I meet 
such a boat as the ‘Guadala’, and a mere accident saves me from being blown 
out of the water -” 

“Yes. A mere accident, Captain. The shoal-buoy has been lost,” said the 
captain of the ‘Guadala’. 

“Ah? I do not know this river. That was very sad. But as I was saying, when 
an accident saves me from being sunk, what can I do but go away - if that is 
possible? But I fear that I have no coal for the sea voyage. It is very sad.” Judson 
had compromised on what he knew of the French tongue as a working language. 

“Tt is enough,” said the Governor, waving a generous hand. “Judson of my 
soul, the coal is yours, and you shall be repaired - yes, repaired all over of your 
battle’s wounds. You shall go with all the honours of all the wars. Your flag shall 
fly. Your drum shall beat. Your, ah! - jolly boys shall spoke their bayonets. Is it 


not so, Captain?” 

“As you say, Excellency. But the traders in the town. What of them?” 

The Governor looked puzzled for an instant. He could not quite remember 
what had happened to those jovial men who had cheered him over night. Judson 
interrupted swiftly: “His Excellency has set them to forced works on barracks 
and magazines, and, I think, a custom-house. When that is done they will be 
released, I hope, Excellency.” 

“Yes, they shall be released for your sake, little Judson of my heart.” Then 
they drank the health of their respective sovereigns, while Mr. Davies 
superintended the removal of the scarred plank and the shot-marks on the deck 
and the bow-plates. 

“Oh, this is too bad,” said Judson when they went on deck. “That idiot has 
exceeded his instructions, but - but yow must let me pay for this!” 

Mr. Davies, his legs in the water as he sat on a staging slung over the bows, 
was acutely conscious that he was being blamed in a foreign tongue. He smiled 
uneasily, and went on with his work. 

“What is it?” said the Governor. 

“That thick-head has thought that we needed some gold-leaf, and he has 
borrowed that from your storeroom, but I must make it good.” Then in English, 
“Stand up, Mr. Davies. What the - in - do you mean by taking their gold-leaf? 
My -, are we a Set of pirates to scrape the guts out of a Levantine bumboat? Look 
contrite, you butt-ended, broad-breeched, bottle-bellied, swivel-eyed son of a 
tinker, you! My Soul alive, can’t I maintain discipline in my own ship without a 
blacksmith of a boiler-riveter putting me to shame before a yellow-nosed 
picaroon. Get off the staging, Mr. Davies, and go to the engine-room. Put down 
that leaf first, though, and leave the books where they are. Pll send for you in a 
minute. Go aft!” 

Now, only the upper half of Mr. Davies’s round face was above the bulwarks 
when this torrent of abuse descended upon him; and it rose inch by inch as the 
shower continued: blank amazement, bewilderment, rage, and injured pride 
chasing each other across it till he saw his superior officer’s left eyelid flutter on 
the cheek twice. Then he fled to the engine-room, and wiping his brow with a 
handful of cotton-waste, sat down to overtake circumstances. 

“T am desolated,” said Judson to his companions, “but you see the material 
that you give us. This leaves me more in your debt than before. The stuff I can 
replace” (gold-leaf is never carried on floating gun-platforms), “but for the 
insolence of that man how shall I apologise?” 

Mr. Davies’s mind moved slowly, but after a while he transferred the cotton- 
waste from his forehead to his mouth and bit on it to prevent laughter. He began 


a second dance on the engine-room plates. “Neat! Oh, damned neat!” he 
chuckled. “I’ve served with a good few, but there never was one so neat as him. 
And I thought he was the new kind that don’t know how to put a few words, as it 
were!” 

“Mr. Davies, you can continue your work,” said Judson down the engine-room 
hatch. “These officers have been good enough to speak in your favour. Make a 
thorough job of it while you are about it. Slap on every man you have. Where 
did you get hold of it?” 

“Their storeroom is a regular theatre, sir. You couldn’t miss it. There’s enough 
for two first-rates, and I’ve scoffed the best half of it.” 


“Look sharp, then. We shall be coaling from her this afternoon. 
You’ll have to cover it all.” 


“Neat! Oh, damned neat!” said Mr. Davies under his breath, as he gathered his 
subordinates together, and set about accomplishing the long-deferred wish of 
Judson’s heart. 

It was the “Martin Frobisher”, the flag-ship, a great war-boat when she was 
new, in the days when men built for sail as well as for steam. She could turn 
twelve knots under full sail, and it was under that that she stood up the mouth of 
the river, a pyramid of silver beneath the moon. The Admiral, fearing that he had 
given Judson a task beyond his strength, was coming to look for him, and 
incidentally to do a little diplomatic work along the coast. There was hardly 
wind enough to move the “Frobisher” a couple of knots an hour, and the silence 
of the land closed about her as she entered the fairway. Her yards sighed a little 
from time to time, and the ripple under her bows answered the sigh. The full 
moon rose over the steaming swamps, and the Admiral, gazing upon it, thought 
less of Judson and more of the softer emotions. In answer to the very mood of 
his mind, there floated across the silver levels of the water, mellowed by distance 
to a most poignant sweetness, the throb of a mandolin, and the voice of one who 
called upon a genteel Julia - upon Julia, and upon love. The song ceased, and the 
sighing of the yards was all that broke the silence of the big ship. 

Again the mandolin began, and the commander on the lee side of the quarter- 
deck grinned a grin that was reflected in the face of the signal-midshipman. Not 
a word of the song was lost, and the voice of the singer was the voice of Judson. 


“Last week down our alley came a toff, 
Nice old geyser with a nasty cough, 
Sees my missus, takes his topper off, 
Quite in a gentlemanly way “ - 


and so on to the end of the verse. The chorus was borne by several voices, and 
the signal-midshipman’s foot began to tap the deck furtively. 


““What cheer!’ all the neighbours cried. 
“Oo are you going to meet, Bill? 

‘Ave you bought the street, Bill?’ 

Laugh? - I thought I should ha’ died 

When I knocked ‘em in the old Kent Road.” 


It was the Admiral’s gig, rowing softly, that came into the midst of that merry 
little smoking-concert. It was Judson, the beribboned mandolin round his neck, 
who received the Admiral as he came up the side of the “Guadala”, and it may or 
may not have been the Admiral who stayed till two in the morning and delighted 
the hearts of the Captain and the Governor. He had come as an unbidden guest, 
and he departed as an honoured one, but strictly unofficial throughout. Judson 
told his tale next day in the Admiral’s cabin as well as he could in the face of the 
Admiral’s gales of laughter, but the most amazing tale was that told by Mr. 
Davies to his friends in the dockyard at Simon’s Town from the point of view of 
a second-class engine-room artificer, all unversed in diplomacy. 

And if there be no truth either in my tale, which is Judson’s tale, or the tale of 
Mr. Davies, you will not find in harbour at Simon’s Town to-day a flat-bottomed 
twin-screw gunboat, designed solely for the defence of rivers, about two hundred 
and seventy tons’ displacement and five feet draught, wearing in open defiance 
of the rules of the Service a gold line on her gray paint. It follows also that you 
will be compelled to credit that version of the fray which, signed by His 
Excellency the Governor and despatched in the “Guadala”, satisfied the self-love 
of a great and glorious people, and saved a monarchy from the ill-considered 
despotism which is called a Republic. 


A CONFERENCE OF THE POWERS 
Life liveth but in life, and doth not roam 
To other lands if all be well at home: 
“Solid as ocean foam,” quoth ocean foam. 


The room was blue with the smoke of three pipes and a cigar. The leave- 
season had opened in India, and the first-fruits on this side of the water were 
“Tick” Boileau, of the 45th Bengal Cavalry, who called on me, after three years’ 
absence, to discuss old things which had happened. Fate, who always does her 
work handsomely, sent up the same staircase within the same hour The Infant, 


fresh from Upper Burma, and he and Boileau looking out of my window saw 
walking in the street one Nevin, late in a Goorkha regiment which had been 
through the Black Mountain Expedition. They yelled to him to come up, and the 
whole Street was aware that they desired him to come up, and he came up, and 
there followed Pandemonium in my room because we had foregathered from the 
ends of the earth, and three of us were on a holiday, and none of us were twenty- 
five, and all the delights of all London lay waiting our pleasure. 

Boileau took the only other chair, The Infant, by right of his bulk, the sofa; 
and Nevin, being a little man, sat cross-legged on the top of the revolving 
bookcase, and we all said, “Who’d ha’ thought it!” and “What are you doing 
here?” till speculation was exhausted and the talk went over to inevitable “shop.” 
Boileau was full of a great scheme for winning a military attaché-ship at St. 
Petersburg; Nevin had hopes of the Staff College, and The Infant had been 
moving heaven and earth and the Horse Guards for a commission in the 
Egyptian army. 

“What’s the use o’ that?” said Nevin, twirling round on the bookcase. 

“Oh, heaps! ‘Course if you get stuck with a Fellaheen regiment, you’re sold; 
but if you are appointed to a Soudanese lot, you’re in clover. They are first-class 
fighting-men - and just think of the eligible central position of Egypt in the next 
row!” 

This was putting the match to a magazine. We all began to explain the Central 
Asian question off-hand, flinging army corps from the Helmund to Kashmir with 
more than Russian recklessness. Each of the boys made for himself a war to his 
own liking, and when we had settled all the details of Armageddon, killed all our 
senior officers, handled a division apiece, and nearly torn the atlas in two in 
attempts to explain our theories, Boileau needs must lift up his voice above the 
clamour, and cry, “Anyhow it’ll be the hell of a row!” in tones that carried 
conviction far down the staircase. 

Entered, unperceived in the smoke, William the Silent. “Gen’elman to see 
you, sir,” said he, and disappeared, leaving in his stead none other than Mr. 
Eustace Cleever. William would have introduced the Dragon of Wantley with 
equal disregard of present company. 

“I - I beg your pardon. I didn’t know that there was anybody - with you. -” 

But it was not seemly to allow Mr. Cleever to depart; he was a great man. The 
boys remained where they were, for any movement would have choked up the 
little room. Only when they saw his gray hairs they stood on their feet, and when 
The Infant caught the name, he said: 


“Are you - did you write that book called ‘As it was in the 


Beginning’?” 


Mr. Cleever admitted that he had written the book. 

“Then - then I don’t know how to thank you, sir,” said The Infant, flushing 
pink. “I was brought up in the country you wrote about - all my people live 
there; and I read the book in camp on the Hlinedatalone, and I knew every stick 
and stone, and the dialect too; and, by Jove! it was just like being at home and 
hearing the country people talk. Nevin, you know ‘As it was in the Beginning’? 
So does Ti - Boileau.” 

Mr. Cleever has tasted as much praise, public and private, as one man may 
safely swallow; but it seemed to me that the outspoken admiration in The 
Infant’s eyes and the little stir in the little company came home to him very 
nearly indeed. 

“Won’t you take the sofa?” said The Infant. “PI sit on Boileau’s chair, and -” 
here he looked at me to spur me to my duties as a host; but I was watching the 
novelist’s face. Cleever had not the least intention of going away, but settled 
himself on the sofa. 

Following the first great law of the Army, which says “all property is common 
except money, and you’ve only got to ask the next man for that,” The Infant 
offered tobacco and drink. It was the least he could do; but not the most lavish 
praise in the world held half as much appreciation and reverence as The Infant’s 
simple “Say when, sir,” above the long glass. 

Cleever said “when,” and more thereto, for he was a golden talker, and he sat 
in the midst of hero-worship devoid of all taint of self-interest. The boys asked 
him of the birth of his book, and whether it was hard to write, and how his 
notions came to him; and he answered with the same absolute simplicity as he 
was questioned. His big eyes twinkled, he dug his long thin hands into his gray 
beard and tugged it as he grew animated. He dropped little by little from the 
peculiar pinching of the broader vowels - the indefinable “euh,” that runs 
through the speech of the pundit caste - and the elaborate choice of words, to 
freely- mouthed “ows” and “ois,” and, for him at least, unfettered 
colloquialisms. He could not altogether understand the boys, who hung upon his 
words so reverently. The line of the chin-strap, that still showed white and 
untanned on cheekbone and jaw, the steadfast young eyes puckered at the 
comers of the lids with much staring through red- hot sunshine, the slow, 
untroubled breathing, and the curious, crisp, curt speech seemed to puzzle him 
equally. He could create men and women, and send them to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, to help, delight, and comfort; he knew every mood of the fields, and 
could interpret them to the cities, and he knew the hearts of many in city and 


country, but he had hardly, in forty years, come into contact with the thing which 
is called a Subaltern of the Line. He told the boys this in his own way. 

“Well, how should you?” said The Infant. “You - you’re quite different, y’ see, 
sir.” 

The Infant expressed his ideas in his tone rather than his words, but Cleever 
understood the compliment. 

“We’re only Subs,” said Nevin, “and we aren’t exactly the sort of men you’d 
meet much in your life, I s’pose.” 

“That’s true,” said Cleever. “I live chiefly among men who write, and paint, 
and sculp, and so forth. We have our own talk and our own interests, and the 
outer world doesn’t trouble us much.” 

“That must be awfully jolly,” said Boileau, at a venture. “We have our own 
shop, too, but ‘tisn’t half as interesting as yours, of course. You know all the men 
who’ve ever done anything; and we only knock about from place to place, and 
we do nothing.” 

“The Army’s a very lazy profession if you choose to make it so,” said Nevin. 
“When there’s nothing going on, there is nothing going on, and you lie up.” 

“Or try to get a billet somewhere, to be ready for the next show,” said The 
Infant with a chuckle. 


“To me,” said Cleever softly, “the whole idea of warfare seems so 
foreign and unnatural, so essentially vulgar, if I may say so, 

that I can hardly appreciate your sensations. Of course, though, 
any change from idling in garrison towns must be a godsend to 
you.” 


Like many home-staying Englishmen, Cleever believed that the newspaper 
phrase he quoted covered the whole duty of the Army whose toils enabled him to 
enjoy his many-sided life in peace. The remark was not a happy one, for Boileau 
had just come off the Frontier, The Infant had been on the warpath for nearly 
eighteen months, and the little red man Nevin two months before had been 
sleeping under the stars at the peril of his life. But none of them tried to explain, 
till I ventured to point out that they had all seen service and were not used to 
idling. Cleever took in the idea slowly. 


“Seen service?” said he. Then, as a child might ask, “Tell me. 
Tell me everything about everything.” 


“How do you mean?” said The Infant, delighted at being directly appealed to 
by the great man. 


“Good Heavens! How am I to make you understand, if you can’t see. 
In the first place, what is your age?” 


“Twenty-three next July,” said The Infant promptly. 

Cleever questioned the others with his eyes. 

“I’m twenty-four,” said Nevin. 

“And I’m twenty-two,” said Boileau. 

“And you’ve all seen service?” 

“We’ve all knocked about a little bit, sir, but The Infant’s the war-worn 
veteran. He’s had two years’ work in Upper Burma,” said Nevin. 

“When you say work, what do you mean, you extraordinary creatures?” 

“Explain it, Infant,” said Nevin. 

“Oh, keeping things in order generally, and running about after little dakus - 
that’s dacoits -and so on. There’s nothing to explain.” 

“Make that young Leviathan speak,” said Cleever impatiently, above his glass. 

“How can he speak?” said I. “He’s done the work. The two don’t go together. 
But, Infant, you’re ordered to bukb.” 

“What about? PI try.” 

“Bukb about a daur. You’ve been on heaps of ‘em,” said Nevin. 

“What in the world does that mean? Has the Army a language of its own?” 

The Infant turned very red. He was afraid he was being laughed at, and he 
detested talking before outsiders; but it was the author of “As it was in the 
Beginning” who waited. 


“Tt’s all so new to me,” pleaded Cleever; “and - and you said you 
liked my book.” 

This was a direct appeal that The Infant could understand, and he 
began rather flurriedly, with much slang bred of nervousness - 


“Pull me up, sir, if I say anything you don’t follow. About six months before I 
took my leave out of Burma, I was on the Hlinedatalone, up near the Shan 
States, with sixty Tommies - private soldiers, that is - and another subaltern, a 
year senior to me. The Burmese business was a subaltern’s war, and our forces 
were split up into little detachments, all running about the country and trying to 
keep the dacoits quiet. The dacoits were having a first-class time, y’ know - 
filling women up with kerosene and setting ‘em alight, and burning villages, and 
crucifying people.” 

The wonder in Eustace Cleever’s eyes deepened. He could not quite realise 


that the cross still existed in any form. 

“Have you ever seen a crucifixion?” said he. 

“Of course not. ‘Shouldn’t have allowed it if I had; but I’ve seen the corpses. 
The dacoits had a trick of sending a crucified corpse down the river on a raft, 
just to show they were keeping their tail up and enjoying themselves. Well, that 
was the kind of people I had to deal with.” 

“Alone?” said Cleever. Solitude of the soul he could understand - none better - 
but he had never in the body moved ten miles from his fellows. 

“T had my men, but the rest of it was pretty much alone. The nearest post that 
could give me orders was fifteen miles away, and we used to heliograph to them, 
and they used to give us orders same way - too many orders.” 

“Who was your C. 0.?” said Boileau. 

“Bounderby - Major. Pukka Bounderby; more Bounder than pukka. He went 
out up Bhamo way. Shot, or cut down, last year,” said The Infant. 

“What are these interludes in a strange tongue?” said Cleever to me. 

“Professional information - like the Mississippi pilots’ talk,” said I. “He did 
not approve of his major, who died a violent death. Go on, Infant.” 

“Far too many orders. You couldn’t take the Tommies out for a two days’ daur 
-that’s expedition - without being blown up for not asking leave. And the whole 
country was humming with dacoits. I used to send out spies, and act on their 
information. As soon as a man came in and told me of a gang in hiding, I’d take 
thirty men with some grub, and go out and look for them, while the other 
subaltern lay doggo in camp.” 

“Lay! Pardon me, but how did he lie?” said Cleever. 

“Lay doggo - lay quiet, with the other thirty men. When I came back, he’d 
take out his half of the men, and have a good time of his own.” 

“Who was he?” said Boileau. 

“Carter-Deecey, of the Aurungabadis. Good chap, but too zubberdusty, and 
went bokhar four days out of seven. He’s gone out too. Don’t interrupt a man.” 

Cleever looked helplessly at me. 

“The other subaltern,” I translated swiftly, “came from a native regiment, and 
was overbearing in his demeanour. He suffered much from the fever of the 
country, and is now dead. Go on, Infant.” 

“After a bit, we got into trouble for using the men on frivolous occasions, and 
so I used to put my signaller under arrest to prevent him reading the helio-orders. 
Then I’d go out and leave a message to be sent an hour after I got clear of the 
camp, something like this: ‘Received important information; start in an hour, 
unless countermanded.’ If I was ordered back, it didn’t much matter. I swore the 
C. 0.’s watch was wrong, or something, when I came back. The Tommies 


enjoyed the fun, and - Oh, yes, there was one Tommy who was the bard of the 
detachment. He used to make up verses on everything that happened.” 

“What sort of verses?” said Cleever. 

“Lovely verses; and the Tommies used to sing ‘em. There was one song with a 
chorus, and it said something like this.” The Infant dropped into the true barrack- 
room twang: 


“Theebaw, the Burma king, did a very foolish thing, 
When ‘e mustered ‘ostile forces in ar-rai, 

‘E little thought that we, from far across the sea, 
Would send our armies up to Mandalai!” 


“0 gorgeous !” said Cleever. “And how magnificently direct! The notion of a 
regimental bard is new to me, but of course it must be so.” 

“He was awfly popular with the men,” said The Infant. “He had them all down 
in rhyme as soon as ever they had done anything. He was a great bard. He was 
always ready with an elegy when we picked up a Boh - that’s a leader of 
dacoits.” 

“How did you pick him up?” said Cleever. 

“Oh! shot him if he wouldn’t surrender.” 

“You! Have you shot a man?” 

There was a subdued chuckle from all three boys, and it dawned on the 
questioner that one experience in life which was denied to himself, and he 
weighed the souls of men in a balance, had been shared by three very young 
gentlemen of engaging appearance. He turned round on Nevin, who had climbed 
to the top of the bookcase and was sitting cross-legged as before. 

“And have you, too?” 

“Think so,” said Nevin, sweetly. “In the Black Mountain. He was rolling cliffs 
on to my half-company, and spoiling our formation. I took a rifle from a man, 
and brought him down at the second shot.” 

“Good Heavens! And how did you feel afterwards?” 

“Thirsty. I wanted a smoke, too.” 

Cleever looked at Boileau - the youngest. Surely his hands were guiltless of 
blood. 

Boileau shook his head and laughed. “Go on, Infant,” said he. 

“And you too?” said Cleever. 

“Fancy so. It was a case of cut, cut or be cut, with me; so I cut - one. I 
couldn’t do any more, sir.” 


Cleever looked as though he would like to ask many questions, but 


The Infant swept on in the full tide of his tale. 


“Well, we were called insubordinate young whelps at last, and strictly 
forbidden to take the Tommies out any more without orders. I wasn’t sorry, 
because Tommy is such an exacting sort of creature. He wants to live as though 
he were in barracks all the time. I was grubbing on fowls and boiled com, but the 
Tommies wanted their pound of fresh meat, and their half ounce of this, and their 
two ounces of t’other thing, and they used to come to me and badger me for plug 
tobacco when we were four days in jungle. I said: ‘I can get you Burma tobacco, 
but I don’t keep a canteen up my sleeve.’ They couldn’t see it. They wanted all 
the luxuries of the season, confound ‘em!” 

“You were alone when you were dealing with these men?” said Cleever, 
watching The Infant’s face under the palm of his hand. He was receiving new 
ideas, and they seemed to trouble him. 

“Of course, unless you count the mosquitoes. They were nearly as big as the 
men. After I had to lie doggo I began to look for something to do, and I was 
great pals with a man called Hicksey in the Police, the best man that ever 
stepped on earth; a first-class man.” 

Cleever nodded applause. He knew how to appreciate enthusiasm. 

“Hicksey and I were as thick as thieves. He had some Burma mounted police - 
rummy chaps, armed with sword and Snider carbine. They rode punchy Burma 
ponies, with string stirrups, red cloth saddles, and red bell-rope headstalls. 
Hicksey used to lend me six or eight of them when I asked him - nippy little 
devils, keen as mustard. But they told their wives too much, and all my plans got 
known, till I learned to give false marching orders overnight, and take the men to 
quite a different village in the morning. Then we used to catch the simple daku 
before breakfast, and made him very sick. It’s a ghastly country on the 
Hlinedatalone; all bamboo jungle, with paths about four feet wide winding 
through it. The daku knew all the paths, and potted at us as we came round a 
comer; but the mounted police knew the paths as well as the daku, and we used 
to go stalking ‘em in and out. Once we flushed ‘em, the men on the ponies had 
the advantage of the men on foot. We held all the country absolutely quiet for ten 
miles round, in about a month. Then we took Boh Na-ghee, Hicksey and I and 
the civil officer. That was a lark!” 

“T think I am beginning to understand a little,” said Cleever. “It was a pleasure 
to you to administer and fight?” 

“Rather! There’s nothing nicer than a satisfactory little expedition, when you 
find your plans fit together, and your information’s teek - correct, you know, and 
the whole sub-chiz - I mean, when everything works out like formulae on a 


blackboard. Hicksey had all the information about the Boh. He had been burning 
villages and murdering people right and left, and cutting up Government 
convoys, and all that. He was lying doggo in a village about fifteen miles off, 
waiting to get a fresh gang together. So we arranged to take thirty mounted 
police, and turn him out before he could plunder into our newly-settled villages. 
At the last minute, the civil officer in our part of the world thought he’d assist at 
the performance.” 

“Who was he?” said Nevin. 

“His name was Dennis,” said The Infant slowly. “And we’ll let it stay so. He’s 
a better man now than he was then.” 

“But how old was the civil power?” said Cleever. “The situation is developing 
itself.” 

“He was about six-and-twenty, and he was awf’ly clever. He knew a lot of 
things, but I don’t think he was quite steady enough for dacoit-hunting. We 
started overnight for Boh Na-ghee’s village, and we got there just before 
morning, without raising an alarm. Dennis had turned out armed to his teeth - 
two revolvers, a carbine, and all sorts of things. I was talking to Hicksey about 
posting the men, and Dennis edged his pony in between us, and said, ‘What shall 
I do? What shall I do? Tell me what to do, you fellows.’ We didn’t take much 
notice; but his pony tried to bite me in the leg, and I said, ‘Pull out a bit, old 
man, till we’ve settled the attack.’ He kept edging in, and fiddling with his reins 
and his revolvers, and saying, ‘Dear me! Dear me! Oh, dear me! What do you 
think I’d better do?’ The man was in a deadly funk, and his teeth were 
chattering.” 

“T sympathise with the civil power,” said Cleever. “Continue, young Clive.” 

“The fun of it was, that he was supposed to be our superior officer. Hicksey 
took a good look at him, and told him to attach himself to my party. Beastly 
mean of Hicksey, that. The chap kept on edging in and bothering, instead of 
asking for some men and taking up his own position, till I got angry, and the 
carbines began popping on the other side of the village. Then I said, ‘For God’s 
sake be quiet, and sit down where you are! If you see anybody come out of the 
village, shoot at him.’ I knew he couldn’t hit a hayrick at a yard. Then I took my 
men over the garden wall - over the palisades, y’ know - somehow or other, and 
the fun began. Hicksey had found the Boh in bed under a mosquito-curtain, and 
he had taken a flying jump on to him.” 

“A flying jump!” said Cleever. “Is that also war?” 

“Yes,” said The Infant, now thoroughly warmed. “Don’t you know how you 
take a flying jump on to a fellow’s head at school, when he snores in the 
dormitory? The Boh was sleeping in a bedful of swords and pistols, and Hicksey 


came down like Zazel through the netting, and the net got mixed up with the 
pistols and the Boh and Hicksey, and they all rolled on the floor together. I 
laughed till I couldn’t stand, and Hicksey was cursing me for not helping him; so 
I left him to fight it out and went into the village. Our men were slashing about 
and firing, and so were the dacoits, and in the thick of the mess some ass set fire 
to a house, and we all had to clear out. I froze on to the nearest daku and ran to 
the palisade, shoving him in front of me. He wriggled loose and bounded over 
the other side. I came after him; but when I had one leg one side and one leg the 
other of the palisade, I saw that the daku had fallen flat on Dennis’s head. That 
man had never moved from where I left him. They rolled on the ground together, 
and Dennis’s carbine went off and nearly shot me. The daku picked himself up 
and ran, and Dennis buzzed his carbine after him, and it caught him on the back 
of his head and knocked him silly. You never saw anything so funny in your life. 
I doubled up on the top of the palisade and hung there, yelling with laughter. But 
Dennis began to weep like anything. ‘Oh, I’ve killed a man,’ he said. ‘I’ve killed 
a man, and I shall never know another peaceful hour in my life. Is he dead? Oh, 
is he dead? Good Lord, I’ve killed a man!’ I came down and said, ‘Don’t be a 
fool;’ but he kept on shouting, ‘Is he dead?’ till I could have kicked him. The 
daku was only knocked out of time with the carbine. He came to after a bit, and I 
said, ‘Are you hurt much?’ He groaned and said, ‘No.’ His chest was all cut with 
scrambling over the palisade. “The white man’s gun didn’t do that,’ he said; ‘I 
did that, and I knocked the white man over.’ Just like a Burman, wasn’t it? But 
Dennis wouldn’t be happy at any price. He said: “Tie up his wounds. He’ll bleed 
to death. Oh, he’ll bleed to death!’ ‘Tie ‘em up yourself,’ I said, ‘if you’re so 
anxious.’ ‘I can’t touch him,’ said Dennis, “but here’s my shirt.’ He took off his 
shirt, and fixed the braces again over his bare shoulders. I ripped the shirt up, 
and bandaged the dacoit quite professionally. He was grinning at Dennis all the 
time; and Dennis’s haversack was lying on the ground, bursting full of 
sandwiches. Greedy hog! I took some, and offered some to Dennis. ‘How can I 
eat?’ he said. ‘How can you ask me to eat? His very blood is on your hands now, 
and you’re eating my sandwiches!’ ‘All right,’ I said; ‘Pll give ‘em to the daku.’ 
So I did, and the little chap was quite pleased, and wolfed ‘em down like one 
o’clock.” 

Cleever brought his hand down on the table with a thump that made the empty 
glasses dance. “That’s Art!” he said. “Flat, flagrant mechanism! Don’t tell me 
that happened on the spot!” 

The pupils of The Infant’s eyes contracted to two pin-points. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said slowly and stiffly, “but I am telling this thing as it happened.” 

Cleever looked at him a moment. “My fault entirely,” said he; “I should have 


known. Please go on.” 

“Hicksey came out of what was left of the village with his prisoners and 
captives, all neatly tied up. Boh Na-ghee was first, and one of the villagers, as 
soon as he found the old ruffian helpless, began kicking him quietly. The Boh 
stood it as long as he could, and then groaned, and we saw what was going on. 
Hicksey tied the villager up and gave him a half a dozen, good, with a bamboo, 
to remind him to leave a prisoner alone. You should have seen the old Boh grin. 
Oh! but Hicksey was in a furious rage with everybody. He’d got a wipe over the 
elbow that had tickled up his funny-bone, and he was rabid with me for not 
having helped him with the Boh and the mosquito-net. I had to explain that I 
couldn’t do anything. If you’d seen ‘em both tangled up together on the floor in 
one kicking cocoon, you’d have laughed for a week. Hicksey swore that the only 
decent man of his acquaintance was the Boh, and all the way to camp Hicksey 
was talking to the Boh, and the Boh was complaining about the soreness of his 
bones. When we got back, and had had a bath, the Boh wanted to know when he 
was going to be hanged. Hicksey said he couldn’t oblige him on the spot, but had 
to send him to Rangoon. The Boh went down on his knees, and reeled off a 
catalogue of his crimes - he ought to have been hanged seventeen times over, by 
his own confession - and implored Hicksey to settle the business out of hand. ‘If 
I’m sent to Rangoon,’ said he, ‘they’ll keep me in jail all my life, and that is a 
death every time the sun gets up or the wind blows.’ But we had to send him to 
Rangoon, and, of course, he was let off down there, and given penal servitude 
for life. When I came to Rangoon I went over the jail - I had helped to fill it, y’ 
know - and the old Boh was there, and he spotted me at once. He begged for 
some opium first, and I tried to get him some, but that was against the rules. 
Then he asked me to have his Sentence changed to death, because he was afraid 
of being sent to the Andamans. I couldn’t do that either, but I tried to cheer him, 
and told him how things were going up-country, and the last thing he said was - 
‘Give my compliments to the fat white man who jumped on me. If I’d been 
awake Id have killed him.’ I wrote that to Hicksey next mail, and - and that’s all. 
I’m ‘fraid I’ve been gassing awf’ly, sir.” 

Cleever said nothing for a long time. The Infant looked uncomfortable. He 
feared that, misled by enthusiasm, he had filled up the novelist’s time with 
unprofitable recital of trivial anecdotes. 

Then said Cleever, “I can’t understand. Why should you have seen and done 
all these things before you have cut your wisdom-teeth?” 

“Don’t know,” said The Infant apologetically. “I haven’t seen much - only 
Burmese jungle.” 

“And dead men, and war, and power, and responsibility,” said Cleever, under 


his breath. “You won’t have any sensations left at thirty, if you go on as you have 
done. But I want to hear more tales - more tales!” He seemed to forget that even 
subalterns might have engagements of their own. 

“We’re thinking of dining out somewhere - the lot of us - and going on to the 
Empire afterwards,” said Nevin, with hesitation. He did not like to ask Cleever 
to come too. The invitation might be regarded as perilously near to “cheek.” And 
Cleever, anxious not to wag a gray beard unbidden among boys at large, said 
nothing on his side. 

Boileau solved the little difficulty by blurting out: “Won’t you come too, sir?” 

Cleever almost shouted “Yes,” and while he was being helped into his coat 
continued to murmur “Good Heavens!” at intervals in a way that the boys could 
not understand. 

“I don’t think I’ve been to the Empire in my life,” said he; “but - what is my 
life after all? Let us go.” 

They went out with Eustace Cleever, and I sulked at home because they had 
come to see me, but had gone over to the better man; which was humiliating. 
They packed him into a cab with utmost reverence, for was he not the author of 
“As it was in the Beginning,” and a person in whose company it was an honour 
to go abroad? From all I gathered later, he had taken less interest in the 
performance before him than in their conversations, and they protested with 
emphasis that he was “as good a man as they make; knew what a man was 
driving at almost before he said it; and yet he’s so damned simple about things 
any man knows.” That was one of many comments. 

At midnight they returned, announcing that they were “highly respectable 
gondoliers,” and that oysters and stout were what they chiefly needed. The 
eminent novelist was still with them, and I think he was calling them by their 
shorter names. I am certain that he said he had been moving in worlds not 
realised, and that they had shown him the Empire in a new light. 

Still sore at recent neglect, I answered shortly, “Thank Heaven we have within 
the land ten thousand as good as they,” and when he departed, asked him what 
he thought of things generally. 

He replied with another quotation, to the effect that though singing was a 
remarkably fine performance, I was to be quite sure that few lips would be 
moved to song if they could find a sufficiency of kissing. 

Whereby I understood that Eustace Cleever, decorator and colourman in 
words, was blaspheming his own Art, and would be sorry for this in the 
morning. 
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THE EDUCATION OF OTIS YEERE 


In the pleasant orchard-closes 
‘God bless all our gains,’ say we; 
But ‘May God bless all our losses,’ 
Better suits with our degree. 
The Lost Bower. 


This is the history of a failure; but the woman who failed said that it might be 
an instructive tale to put into print for the benefit of the younger generation. The 
younger generation does not want instruction, being perfectly willing to instruct 
if any one will listen to it. None the less, here begins the story where every right- 
minded story should begin, that is to say at Simla, where all things begin and 
many come to an evil end. 

The mistake was due to a very clever woman making a blunder and not 
retrieving it. Men are licensed to stumble, but a clever woman’s mistake is 
outside the regular course of Nature and Providence; since all good people know 
that a woman is the only infallible thing in this world, except Government Paper 
of the ‘79 issue, bearing interest at four and a half per cent. Yet, we have to 
remember that six consecutive days of rehearsing the leading part of The Fallen 
Angel, at the New Gaiety Theatre where the plaster is not yet properly dry, might 
have brought about an unhingement of spirits which, again, might have led to 
eccentricities. 

Mrs. Hauksbee came to ‘The Foundry’ to tiffin with Mrs. Mallowe, her one 
bosom friend, for she was in no sense ‘a woman’s woman.’ And it was a 
woman’s tiffin, the door shut to all the world; and they both talked chiffons, 
which is French for Mysteries. 

‘T’ve enjoyed an interval of sanity,’ Mrs. Hauksbee announced, after tiffin was 
over and the two were comfortably settled in the little writing-room that opened 
out of Mrs. Mallowe’s bedroom. 

‘My dear girl, what has he done?’ said Mrs. Mallowe sweetly. It is noticeable 
that ladies of a certain age call each other ‘dear girl,’ just as commissioners of 
twenty-eight years’ standing address their equals in the Civil List as ‘my boy.’ 

‘There’s no he in the case. Who am I that an imaginary man should be always 
credited to me? Am I an Apache?’ 

‘No, dear, but somebody’s scalp is generally drying at your wigwam-door. 
Soaking rather.’ 

This was an allusion to the Hawley Boy, who was in the habit of riding all 
across Simla in the Rains, to call on Mrs. Hauksbee. That lady laughed. 


‘For my sins, the Aide at Tyrconnel last night told me off to The Mussuck. 
Hsh! Don’t laugh. One of my most devoted admirers. When the duff came some 
one really ought to teach them to make puddings at Tyrconnel The Mussuck was 
at liberty to attend to me.’ 

‘Sweet soul! I know his appetite,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘Did he, oh did he, 
begin his wooing?’ 

‘By a special mercy of Providence, no. He explained his importance as a Pillar 
of the Empire. I didn’t laugh.’ 

‘Lucy, I don’t believe you.’ 

‘Ask Captain Sangar; he was on the other side. Well, as I was saying, The 
Mussuck dilated.’ 

‘I think I can see him doing it,’ said Mrs. Mallowe pensively, scratching her 
fox-terrier’s ears. 

‘I was properly impressed. Most properly. I yawned openly. “Strict 
supervision, and play them off one against the other,’ said The Mussuck, 
shovelling down his ice by tureenfuls, I assure you. “That, Mrs. Hauksbee, is the 
secret of our Government.” ‘ 

Mrs. Mallowe laughed long and merrily. ‘And what did you say?’ 

‘Did you ever know me at loss for an answer yet? I said: “So I have observed 
in my dealings with you.” The Mussuck swelled with pride. He is coming to call 
on me to-morrow. The Hawley Boy is coming too.’ 

‘““Strict supervision and play them off one against the other. That, Mrs. 
Hauksbee, is the secret of our Government.” And I daresay if we could get to 
The Mussuck’s heart, we should find that he considers himself a man of the 
world.’ 

‘As he is of the other two things. I like The Mussuck, and I won’t have you 
call him names. He amuses me.’ 

‘He has reformed you, too, by what appears. Explain the interval of sanity, and 
hit Tim on the nose with the paper-cutter, please. That dog is too fond of sugar. 
Do you take milk in yours?’ 

‘No, thanks. Polly, I’m wearied of this life. It’s hollow.’ 

‘Turn religious, then. I always said that Rome would be your fate.’ 

‘Only exchanging half-a-dozen attaches in red for one in black, and if I fasted, 
the wrinkles would come, and never, never go. Has it ever struck you, dear, that 
I’m getting old?’ 

‘Thanks for your courtesy. I’ll return it. Ye-es, we are both not exactly how 
shall I put it?’ 

“What we have been. “I feel it in my bones,” as Mrs. Crossley says. Polly, I’ve 
wasted my life.’ 


‘As how?’ 

‘Never mind how. I feel it. I want to be a Power before I die.’ 

‘Be a Power then. You’ve wits enough for anything and beauty!’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee pointed a teaspoon straight at her hostess. ‘Polly, if you heap 
compliments on me like this, I shall cease to believe that you’re a woman. Tell 
me how I am to be a Power.’ 

‘Inform The Mussuck that he is the most fascinating and slimmest man in 
Asia, and he’ II tell you anything and everything you please.’ 

‘Bother The Mussuck! I mean an intellectual Power not a gas-power. Polly, 
I’m going to start a salon.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe turned lazily on the sofa and rested her head on her hand. ‘Hear 
the words of the Preacher, the son of Baruch,’ she said. 

‘Will you talk sensibly?’ 

‘T will, dear, for I see that you are going to make a mistake.’ 

‘I never made a mistake in my life at least, never one that I couldn’t explain 
away afterwards.’ 

‘Going to make a mistake,’ went on Mrs. Mallowe composedly. ‘It is 
impossible to start a salon in Simla. A bar would be much more to the point.’ 

‘Perhaps, but why? It seems so easy.’ 

‘Just what makes it so difficult. How many clever women are there in Simla?’ 

‘Myself and yourself,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee, without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘Modest woman! Mrs. Feardon would thank you for that. And how many 
clever men?’ 

‘Oh er hundreds,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee vaguely. 

‘What a fatal blunder! Not one. They are all bespoke by the Government. Take 
my husband, for instance. Jack was a clever man, though I say so who shouldn’t. 
Government has eaten him up. All his ideas and powers of conversation he really 
used to be a good talker, even to his wife in the old days are taken from him by 
this this kitchen-sink of a Government. That’s the case with every man up here 
who is at work. I don’t suppose a Russian convict under the knout is able to 
amuse the rest of his gang; and all our men-folk here are gilded convicts.’ 

‘But there are scores — ’ 

‘I know what you’re going to say. Scores of idle men up on leave. I admit it, 
but they are all of two objectionable sets. The Civilian who’d be delightful if he 
had the military man’s knowledge of the world and style, and the military man 
who’d be adorable if he had the Civilian’s culture.’ 

‘Detestable word! Have Civilians culchaw? I never studied the breed deeply.’ 

‘Don’t make fun of Jack’s Service. Yes. They’re like the teapoys in the Lakka 
Bazar good material but not polished. They can’t help themselves, poor dears. A 


Civilian only begins to be tolerable after he has knocked about the world for 
fifteen years.’ 

‘And a military man?’ 

“When he has had the same amount of service. The young of both species are 
horrible. You would have scores of them in your salon.’ 

‘T would not!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee fiercely. 

‘I would tell the bearer to darwaza band them. I’d put their own colonels and 
commissioners at the door to turn them away. I’d give them to the Topsham Girl 
to play with.’ 

‘The Topsham Girl would be grateful for the gift. But to go back to the salon. 
Allowing that you had gathered all your men and women together, what would 
you do with them? Make them talk? They would all with one accord begin to 
flirt. Your salon would become a glorified Peliti’s a “Scandal Point” by 
lamplight.’ 

‘There’s a certain amount of wisdom in that view.’ 

‘There’s all the wisdom in the world in it. Surely, twelve Simla seasons ought 
to have taught you that you can’t focus anything in India; and a salon, to be any 
good at all, must be permanent. In two seasons your roomful would be scattered 
all over Asia. We are only little bits of dirt on the hillsides here one day and 
blown down the road the next. We have lost the art of talking at least our men 
have. We have no cohesion.’ 

‘George Eliot in the flesh,’ interpolated Mrs. Hauksbee wickedly. 

‘And collectively, my dear scoffer, we, men and women alike, have no 
influence. Come into the verandah and look at the Mall!’ 

The two looked down on the now rapidly filling road, for all Simla was 
abroad to steal a stroll between a shower and a fog. 

‘How do you propose to fix that river? Look! There’s The Mussuck head of 
goodness knows what. He is a power in the land, though he does eat like a 
costermonger. There’s Colonel Blone, and General Grucher, and Sir Dugald 
Delane, and Sir Henry Haughton, and Mr. Jellalatty. All Heads of Departments, 
and all powerful.’ 

‘And all my fervent admirers,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee piously. ‘Sir Henry 
Haughton raves about me. But go on.’ 

‘One by one, these men are worth something. Collectively, they’re just a mob 
of Anglo-Indians. Who cares for what Anglo-Indians say? Your salon won’t 
weld the Departments together and make you mistress of India, dear. And these 
creatures won’t talk administrative “shop” in a crowd your salon because they 
are so afraid of the men in the lower ranks overhearing it. They have forgotten 
what of Literature and Art they ever knew, and the women — ’ 


‘Can’t talk about anything except the last Gymkhana, or the sins of their last 
nurse. I was calling on Mrs. Derwills this morning.’ 

“You admit that? They can talk to the subalterns though, and the subalterns 
can talk to them. Your salon would suit their views admirably, if you respected 
the religious prejudices of the country and provided plenty of kala juggahs.’ 

‘Plenty of kala juggahs. Oh my poor little idea! Kala juggahs in a salon! But 
who made you so awfully clever?’ 

‘Perhaps I’ve tried myself; or perhaps I know a woman who has. I have 
preached and expounded the whole matter and the conclusion thereof.’ 

“You needn’t go on. “Is Vanity.” Polly, I thank you. These vermin’ Mrs. 
Hauksbee waved her hand from the verandah to two men in the crowd below 
who had raised their hats to her ‘these vermin shall not rejoice in a new Scandal 
Point or an extra Peliti’s. I will abandon the notion of a salon. It did seem so 
tempting, though. But what shall I do? I must do something.’ 

‘Why? Are not Abana and Pharpar.’ 

‘Jack has made you nearly as bad as himself! I want to, of course. I’m tired of 
everything and everybody, from a moonlight picnic at Seepee to the 
blandishments of The Mussuck.’ 

“Yes that comes, too, sooner or later. Have you nerve enough to make your 
bow yet?’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee’s mouth shut grimly. Then she laughed. ‘I think I see myself 
doing it. Big pink placards on the Mall: “Mrs. Hauksbee! Positively her last 
appearance on any stage! This is to give notice!” No more dances; no more 
rides; no more luncheons; no more theatricals with supper to follow; no more 
sparring with one’s dearest, dearest friend; no more fencing with an inconvenient 
man who hasn’t wit enough to clothe what he’s pleased to call his sentiments in 
passable speech; no more parading of The Mussuck while Mrs. Tarkass calls all 
round Simla, spreading horrible stories about me! No more of anything that is 
thoroughly wearying, abominable, and detestable, but, all the same, makes life 
worth the having. Yes! I see it all! Don’t interrupt, Polly, I’m inspired. A mauve 
and white striped “cloud” round my excellent shoulders, a seat in the fifth row of 
the Gaiety, and both horses sold. Delightful vision! A comfortable arm-chair, 
situated in three different draughts, at every ball-room; and nice, large, sensible 
shoes for all the couples to stumble over as they go into the verandah! Then at 
supper. Can’t you imagine the scene? The greedy mob gone away. Reluctant 
subaltern, pink all over like a newly-powdered baby, they really ought to tan 
subalterns before they are exported, Polly, sent back by the hostess to do his 
duty. Slouches up to me across the room, tugging at a glove two sizes too large 
for him I hate a man who wears gloves like overcoats and trying to look as if 


he’d thought of it from the first. “May I ah-have the pleasure ‘f takin’ you ‘nt’ 
supper?” Then I get up with a hungry smile. Just like this.’ 

‘Lucy, how can you be so absurd?’ 

‘And sweep out on his arm. So! After supper I shall go away early, you know, 
because I shall be afraid of catching cold. No one will look for my ‘rickshaw. 
Mine, so please you! I shall stand, always with that mauve and white “cloud” 
over my head, while the wet soaks into my dear, old, venerable feet, and Tom 
swears and shouts for the mem-sahib’s gharri. Then home to bed at half-past 
eleven! Truly excellent life helped out by the visits of the Padri, just fresh from 
burying somebody down below there.’ She pointed through the pines toward the 
Cemetery, and continued with vigorous dramatic gesture, 

‘Listen! I see it all down, down even to the stays! Such stays! Six-eight a pair, 
Polly, with red flannel or list, is it? that they put into the tops of those fearful 
things. I can draw you a picture of them.’ 

‘Lucy, for Heaven’s sake, don’t go waving your arms about in that idiotic 
manner! Recollect every one can see you from the Mall.’ 

‘Let them see! They’ll think I am rehearsing for The Fallen Angel. Look! 
There’s The Mussuck. How badly he rides. There!’ 

She blew a kiss to the venerable Indian administrator with infinite grace. 

‘Now,’ she continued, ‘he’ll be chaffed about that at the Club in the delicate 
manner those brutes of men affect, and the Hawley Boy will tell me all about it 
softening the details for fear of shocking me. That boy is too good to live, Polly. 
I’ve serious thoughts of recommending him to throw up his commission and go 
into the Church. In his present frame of mind he would obey me. Happy, happy 
child!’ 

‘Never again,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, with an affectation of indignation, ‘shall 
you tiffin here! “Lucindy your behaviour is scand’ lus.” ‘ 

‘All your fault,’ retorted Mrs. Hauksbee, ‘for suggesting such a thing as my 
abdication. No! jamais! nevaire! I will act, dance, ride, frivol, talk scandal, dine 
out, and appropriate the legitimate captives of any woman I choose, until I d-r-r- 
rop, or a better woman than I puts me to shame before all Simla, and it’s dust 
and ashes in my mouth while I’m doing it!’ 

She swept into the drawing-room. Mrs. Mallowe followed and put an arm 
round her waist. 

Tm not!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee defiantly, rummaging for her handkerchief. 
‘I’ve been dining out the last ten nights, and rehearsing in the afternoon. You’d 
be tired yourself. It’s only because I’m tired.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe did not offer Mrs. Hauksbee any pity or ask her to lie down, but 
gave her another cup of tea, and went on with the talk. 


‘T’ve been through that too, dear,’ she said. 

‘I remember,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee, a gleam of fun on her face. ‘In ‘84, wasn’t 
it? You went out a great deal less next season.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe smiled in a superior and Sphinx-like fashion. 

‘I became an Influence,’ said she. 

‘Good gracious, child, you didn’t join the Theosophists and kiss Buddha’s big 
toe, did you? I tried to get into their set once, but they cast me out for a sceptic 
without a chance of improving my poor little mind, too.’ 

‘No, I didn’t Theosophilander. Jack says — ’ 

‘Never mind Jack. What a husband says is known before. What did you do?’ 

‘I made a lasting impression.’ 

‘So have I for four months. But that didn’t console me in the least. I hated the 
man. Will you stop smiling in that inscrutable way and tell me what you mean?’ 

Mrs. Mallowe told. 

‘And you mean to say that it is absolutely Platonic on both sides?’ 

‘Absolutely, or I should never have taken it up.’ 

‘And his last promotion was due to you?’ 

Mrs. Mallowe nodded. 

‘And you warned him against the Topsham Girl?’ 

Another nod. 

‘And told him of Sir Dugald Delane’s private memo about him?’ 

A third nod. 

‘Why?’ 

‘What a question to ask a woman! Because it amused me at first. I am proud 
of my property now. If I live, he shall continue to be successful. Yes, I will put 
him upon the straight road to Knighthood, and everything else that a man values. 
The rest depends upon himself.’ 

‘Polly, you are a most extraordinary woman.’ 

‘Not in the least. I’m concentrated, that’s all. You diffuse yourself, dear; and 
though all Simla knows your skill in managing a team.’ 

‘Can’t you choose a prettier word?’ 

‘Team, of half-a-dozen, from The Mussuck to the Hawley Boy, you gain 
nothing by it. Not even amusement.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Try my recipe. Take a man, not a boy, mind, but an almost mature, 
unattached man, and be his guide, philosopher, and friend. Yov’ll find it the most 
interesting occupation that you ever embarked on. It can be done you needn’t 
look like that because I’ve done it.’ 

‘There’s an element of risk about it that makes the notion attractive. I'll get 


such a man and say to him, “Now, understand that there must be no flirtation. Do 
exactly what I tell you, profit by my instruction and counsels, and all will yet be 
well.” Is that the idea?’ 
‘More or less,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, with an unfathomable smile. ‘But be sure 
he understands.’ 
II 
Dribble-dribble trickle-trickle 
What a lot of raw dust! 
My dollie’s had an accident 
And out came all the sawdust! 


Nursery Rhyme. 

So Mrs. Hauksbee, in ‘The Foundry’ which overlooks Simla Mall, sat at the 
feet of Mrs. Mallowe and gathered wisdom. The end of the Conference was the 
Great Idea upon which Mrs. Hauksbee so plumed herself. 

‘I warn you,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, beginning to repent of her suggestion, ‘that 
the matter is not half so easy as it looks. Any woman even the Topsham Girl can 
catch a man, but very, very few know how to manage him when caught.’ 

‘My child,’ was the answer, ‘I’ve been a female St. Simon Stylites looking 
down upon men for these these years past. Ask The Mussuck whether I can 
manage them.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee departed humming, ‘P1 go to him and say to him in manner 
most ironical.” Mrs. Mallowe laughed to herself. Then she grew suddenly sober. 
‘I wonder whether I’ve done well in advising that amusement? Lucy’s a clever 
woman, but a thought too careless.’ 

A week later the two met at a Monday Pop. ‘Well?’ said Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘Tve caught him!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee: her eyes were dancing with 
merriment. 

‘Who is it, mad woman? I’m sorry I ever spoke to you about it.’ 

‘Look between the pillars. In the third row; fourth from the end. You can see 
his face now. Look!’ 

‘Otis Yeere! Of all the improbable and impossible people! I don’t believe 
you.’ 

‘Hsh! Wait till Mrs. Tarkass begins murdering Milton Wellings; and Pl tell 
you all about it. S-s-ss! That woman’s voice always reminds me of an 
Underground train coming into Earl’s Court with the brakes on. Now listen. It is 
really Otis Yeere.’ 

‘So I see, but does it follow that he is your property!’ 

‘He is! By right of trove. I found him, lonely and unbefriended, the very next 


night after our talk, at the Dugald Delanes’ burra-khana. I liked his eyes, and I 
talked to him. Next day he called. Next day we went for a ride together, and to- 
day he’s tied to my ‘richshaw-wheels hand and foot. You’ll see when the 
concert’s over. He doesn’t know I’m here yet.’ 

‘Thank goodness you haven’t chosen a boy. What are you going to do with 
him, assuming that you’ve got him?’ 

‘Assuming, indeed! Does a woman do I ever make a mistake in that sort of 
thing? First? Mrs. Hauksbee ticked off the items ostentatiously on her little 
gloved fingers ‘First, my dear, I shall dress him properly. At present his raiment 
is a disgrace, and he wears a dress-shirt like a crumpled sheet of the Pioneer. 
Secondly, after I have made him presentable, I shall form his manners his morals 
are above reproach.’ 

“You seem to have discovered a great deal about him considering the shortness 
of your acquaintance.’ 

‘Surely you ought to know that the first proof a man gives of his interest in a 
woman is by talking to her about his own sweet self. If the woman listens 
without yawning, he begins to like her. If she flatters the animal’s vanity, he ends 
by adoring her.’ 

‘In some cases.’ 

‘Never mind the exceptions. I know which one you are thinking of. Thirdly, 
and lastly, after he is polished and made pretty, I shall, as you said, be his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and he shall become a success as great a success as your 
friend. I always wondered how that man got on. Did The Mussuck come to you 
with the Civil List and, dropping on one knee no, two knees, a la Gibbon hand it 
to you and say, “Adorable angel, choose your friend’s appointment” ?’ 

‘Lucy, your long experiences of the Military Department have demoralised 
you. One doesn’t do that sort of thing on the Civil Side.’ 

‘No disrespect meant to Jack’s Service, my dear. I only asked for information. 
Give me three months, and see what changes I shall work in my prey.’ 

‘Go your own way since you must. But I’m sorry that I was weak enough to 
suggest the amusement.’ 

“I am all discretion, and may be trusted to an in-fin-ite extent,”* quoted Mrs. 
Hauksbee from The Fallen Angel; and the conversation ceased with Mrs. 
Tarkass’s last, long-drawn war-whoop. 

Her bitterest enemies and she had many could hardly accuse Mrs. Hauksbee 
of wasting her time. Otis Yeere was one of those wandering ‘dumb’ characters, 
foredoomed through life to be nobody’s property. Ten years in Her Majesty’s 
Bengal Civil Service, spent, for the most part, in undesirable Districts, had given 
him little to be proud of, and nothing to bring confidence. Old enough to have 
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lost the first fine careless rapture that showers on the immature ‘Stunt imaginary 
Commissionerships and Stars, and sends him into the collar with coltish 
earnestness and abandon; too young to be yet able to look back upon the 
progress he had made, and thank Providence that under the conditions of the day 
he had come even so far, he stood upon the dead-centre of his career. And when 
a man stands still he feels the slightest impulse from without. Fortune had ruled 
that Otis Yeere should be, for the first part of his service, one of the rank and file 
who are ground up in the wheels of the Administration; losing heart and soul, 
and mind and strength, in the process. Until steam replaces manual power in the 
working of the Empire, there must always be this percentage must always be the 
men who are used up, expended, in the mere mechanical routine. For these 
promotion is far off and the mill-grind of every day very instant. The Secretariats 
know them only by name; they are not the picked men of the Districts with 
Divisions and Collectorates awaiting them. They are simply the rank and file the 
food for fever sharing with the ryot and the plough-bullock the honour of being 
the plinth on which the State rests. The older ones have lost their aspirations; the 
younger are putting theirs aside with a sigh. Both learn to endure patiently until 
the end of the day. Twelve years in the rank and file, men say, will sap the hearts 
of the bravest and dull the wits of the most keen. 

Out of this life Otis Yeere had fled for a few months; drifting, in the hope of a 
little masculine society, into Simla. When his leave was over he would return to 
his swampy, sour-green, under-manned Bengal district; to the native Assistant, 
the native Doctor, the native Magistrate, the steaming, sweltering Station, the ill- 
kempt City, and the undisguised insolence of the Municipality that babbled away 
the lives of men. Life was cheap, however. The soil spawned humanity, as it bred 
frogs in the Rains, and the gap of the sickness of one season was filled to 
overflowing by the fecundity of the next. Otis was unfeignedly thankful to lay 
down his work for a little while and escape from the seething, whining, weakly 
hive, impotent to help itself, but strong in its power to cripple, thwart, and annoy 
the sunkeneyed man who, by official irony, was said to be ‘in charge’ of it. 

‘I knew there were women-dowdies in Bengal. They come up here sometimes. 
But I didn’t know that there were men-dowds, too.’ 

Then, for the first time, it occurred to Otis Yeere that his clothes wore rather 
the mark of the ages. It will be seen that his friendship with Mrs. Hauksbee had 
made great strides. 

As that lady truthfully says, a man is never so happy as when he is talking 
about himself. From Otis Yeere’s lips Mrs. Hauksbee, before long, learned 
everything that she wished to know about the subject of her experiment: learned 
what manner of life he had led in what she vaguely called ‘those awful cholera 


districts’; learned, too, but this knowledge came later, what manner of life he had 
purposed to lead and what dreams he had dreamed in the year of grace ‘77, 
before the reality had knocked the heart out of him. Very pleasant are the shady 
bridle-paths round Prospect Hill for the telling of such confidences. 

‘Not yet,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee to Mrs. Maliowe. ‘Not yet. I must wait until the 
man is properly dressed, at least. Great heavens, is it possible that he doesn’t 
know what an honour it is to be taken up by Me!’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee did not reckon false modesty as one of her failings. 

‘Always with Mrs. Hauksbee!’ murmured Mrs. Mallowe, with her sweetest 
smile, to Otis. ‘Oh you men, you men! Here are our Punjabis growling because 
you’ve monopolised the nicest woman in Simla. They’ ll tear you to pieces on the 
Mall, some day, Mr. Yeere.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe rattled downhill, having satisfied herself, by a glance through 
the fringe of her sunshade, of the effect of her words. 

The shot went home. Of a surety Otis Yeere was somebody in this bewildering 
whirl of Simla had monopolised the nicest woman in it, and the Punjabis were 
growling. The notion justified a mild glow of vanity. He had never looked upon 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Hauksbee as a matter for general interest. 

The knowledge of envy was a pleasant feeling to the man of no account. It 
was intensified later in the day when a luncher at the Club said spitefully, ‘Well, 
for a debilitated Ditcher, Yeere, you are going it. Hasn’t any kind friend told you 
that she’s the most dangerous woman in Simla?’ 

Yeere chuckled and passed out. When, oh, when would his new clothes be 
ready? He descended into the Mall to inquire; and Mrs. Hauksbee, coming over 
the Church Ridge in her ‘rickshaw, looked down upon him approvingly. ‘He’s 
learning to carry himself as if he were a man, instead of a piece of furniture, 
and,’ she screwed up her eyes to see the better through the sunlight ‘he is a man 
when he holds himself like that. O blessed Conceit, what should we be without 
you?’ 

With the new clothes came a new stock of self-confidence. Otis Yeere 
discovered that he could enter a room without breaking into a gentle perspiration 
could cross one, even to talk to Mrs. Hauksbee, as though rooms were meant to 
be crossed. He was for the first time in nine years proud of himself, and 
contented with his life, satisfied with his new clothes, and rejoicing in the 
friendship of Mrs. Hauksbee. 

‘Conceit is what the poor fellow wants,’ she said in confidence to Mrs. 
Mallowe. ‘I believe they must use Civilians to plough the fields with in Lower 
Bengal. You see I have to begin from the very beginning haven’t I? But you’ll 
admit, won’t you, dear, that he is immensely improved since I took him in hand. 


Only give me a little more time and he won’t know himself.’ 

Indeed, Yeere was rapidly beginning to forget what he had been. One of his 
own rank and file put the matter brutally when he asked Yeere, in reference to 
nothing, ‘And who has been making you a Member of Council, lately? You carry 
the side of half-a-dozen of ‘em.’ 

‘I ’'m awf’ly sorry. I didn’t mean it, you know,’ said Yeere apologetically. 

‘There’ll be no holding you,’ continued the old stager grimly. ‘Climb down, 
Otis climb down, and get all that beastly affectation knocked out of you with 
fever! Three thousand a month wouldn’t support it.’ 

Yeere repeated the incident to Mrs. Hauksbee. He had come to look upon her 
as his Mother Confessor. 

‘And you apologised!’ she said. ‘Oh, shame! I hate a man who apologises. 
Never apologise for what your friend called “side.” Never! It’s a man’s business 
to be insolent and overbearing until he meets with a stronger. Now, you bad boy, 
listen to me.’ 

Simply and straightforwardly, as the ‘rickshaw loitered round Jakko, Mrs. 
Hauksbee preached to Otis Yeere the Great Gospel of Conceit, illustrating it with 
living pictures encountered during their Sunday afternoon stroll. 

‘Good gracious!’ she ended with the personal argument, ‘you’ll apologise next 
for being my attache — ’ 

‘Never!’ said Otis Yeere. “That’s another thing altogether. I shall always be.’ 

‘What’s coming?’ thought Mrs. Hauksbee. 

‘Proud of that,’ said Otis. 

‘Safe for the present,’ she said to herself. 

‘But I’m afraid I have grown conceited. Like Jeshurun, you know. When he 
waxed fat, then he kicked. It’s the having no worry on one’s mind and the Hill 
air, I suppose.’ 

‘Hill air, indeed!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee to herself. ‘He’d have been hiding in the 
Club till the last day of his leave, if I hadn’t discovered him.’ And aloud, 

‘Why shouldn’t you be? You have every right to.’ 

I! Why?’ 

‘Oh, hundreds of things. Pm not going to waste this lovely afternoon by 
explaining; but I know you have. What was that heap of manuscript you showed 
me about the grammar of the aboriginal what’s their names?’ 

‘Gullals. A piece of nonsense. I’ve far too much work to do to bother over 
Gullals now. You should see my District. Come down with your husband some 
day and Pll show you round. Such a lovely place in the Rains! A sheet of water 
with the railway-embankment and the snakes sticking out, and, in the summer, 
green flies and green squash. The people would die of fear if you shook a 


dogwhip at ‘em. But they know you’re forbidden to do that, so they conspire to 
make your life a burden to you. My District’s worked by some man at Darjiling, 
on the strength of a native pleader’s false reports. Oh, it’s a heavenly place!’ 

Otis Yeere laughed bitterly. 

‘There’s not the least necessity that you should stay in it. Why do you?’ 

‘Because I must. How’m I to get out of it?’ 

‘How! In a hundred and fifty ways. If there weren’t so many people on the 
road I’d like to box your ears. Ask, my dear boy, ask! Look! There is young 
Hexarly with six years’ service and half your talents. He asked for what he 
wanted, and he got it. See, down by the Convent! There’s McArthurson, who has 
come to his present position by asking sheer, downright asking after he had 
pushed himself out of the rank and file. One man is as good as another in your 
service believe me. I’ve seen Simla for more seasons than I care to think about. 
Do you suppose men are chosen for appointments because of their special fitness 
beforehand? You have all passed a high test what do you call it? in the 
beginning, and, except for the few who have gone altogether to the bad, you can 
all work hard. Asking does the rest. Call it cheek, call it insolence, call it 
anything you like, but ask! Men argue yes, I know what men say that a man, by 
the mere audacity of his request, must have some good in him. A weak man 
doesn’t say: “Give me this and that.” He whines: “Why haven’t I been given this 
and that?” If you were in the Army, I should say learn to spin plates or play a 
tambourine with your toes. As it is ask! You belong to a Service that ought to be 
able to command the Channel Fleet, or set a leg at twenty minutes’ notice, and 
yet you hesitate over asking to escape from a squashy green district where you 
admit you are not master. Drop the Bengal Government altogether. Even 
Darjiling is a little out-of-the-way hole. I was there once, and the rents were 
extortionate. Assert yourself. Get the Government of India to take you over. Try 
to get on the Frontier, where every man has a grand chance if he can trust 
himself. Go somewhere! Do something! You have twice the wits and three times 
the presence of the men up here, and, and’ Mrs. Hauksbee paused for breath; 
then continued ‘and in any way you look at it, you ought to. You who could go 
so far!’ 

‘T don’t know,’ said Yeere, rather taken aback by the unexpected eloquence. ‘I 
haven’t such a good opinion of myself.’ 

It was not strictly Platonic, but it was Policy. Mrs. Hauksbee laid her hand 
lightly upon the ungloved paw that rested on the turned-back ‘rickshaw hood, 
and, looking the man full in the face, said tenderly, almost too tenderly, ‘I 
believe in you if you mistrust yourself. Is that enough, my friend?’ 

‘It is enough,’ answered Otis very solemnly. 


He was silent for a long time, redreaming the dreams that he had dreamed 
eight years ago, but through them all ran, as sheet-lightning through golden 
cloud, the light of Mrs. Hauksbee’s violet eyes. 

Curious and impenetrable are the mazes of Simla life the only existence in this 
desolate land worth the living. Gradually it went abroad among men and women, 
in the pauses between dance, play, and Gymkhana, that Otis Yeere, the man with 
the newly-lit light of self-confidence in his eyes, had ‘done something decent’ in 
the wilds whence he came. He had brought an erring Municipality to reason, 
appropriated the funds on his own responsibility, and saved the lives of 
hundreds. He knew more about the Gullals than any living man. Had a vast 
knowledge of the aboriginal tribes; was, in spite of his juniority, the greatest 
authority on the aboriginal Gullals. No one quite knew who or what the Gullals 
were till The Mussuck, who had been calling on Mrs. Hauksbee, and prided 
himself upon picking people’s brains, explained they were a tribe of ferocious 
hillmen, somewhere near Sikkim, whose friendship even the Great Indian 
Empire would find it worth her while to secure. Now we know that Otis Yeere 
had showed Mrs. Hauksbee his MS. notes of six years’ standing on these same 
Gullals. He had told her, too, how, sick and shaken with the fever their 
negligence had bred, crippled by the loss of his pet clerk, and savagely angry at 
the desolation in his charge, he had once damned the collective eyes of his 
‘intelligent local board’ for a set of haramzadas. Which act of ‘brutal and 
tyrannous oppression’ won him a Reprimand Royal from the Bengal 
Government; but in the anecdote as amended for Northern consumption we find 
no record of this. Hence we are forced to conclude that Mrs. Hauksbee edited his 
reminiscences before sowing them in idle ears, ready, as she well knew, to 
exaggerate good or evil. And Otis Yeere bore himself as befitted the hero of 
many tales. 

“You can talk to me when you don’t fall into a brown study. Talk now, and talk 
your brightest and best,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. 

Otis needed no spur. Look to a man who has the counsel of a woman of or 
above the world to back him. So long as he keeps his head, he can meet both 
sexes on equal ground an advantage never intended by Providence, who 
fashioned Man on one day and Woman on another, in sign that neither should 
know more than a very little of the other’s life. Such a man goes far, or, the 
counsel being withdrawn, collapses suddenly while his world seeks the reason. 

Generalled by Mrs. Hauksbee, who, again, had all Mrs. Mallowe’s wisdom at 
her disposal, proud of himself and, in the end, believing in himself because he 
was believed in, Otis Yeere stood ready for any fortune that might befall, certain 
that it would be good. He would fight for his own hand, and intended that this 


second struggle should lead to better issue than the first helpless surrender of the 
bewildered ‘Stunt. 

What might have happened it is impossible to say. This lamentable thing 
befell, bred directly by a statement of Mrs. Hauksbee that she would spend the 
next season in Darjiling. 

‘Are you certain of that?’ said Otis Yeere. 

‘Quite. We’re writing about a house now.’ 

Otis Yeere ‘stopped dead,’ as Mrs. Hauksbee put it in discussing the relapse 
with Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘He has behaved,’ she said angrily, ‘just like Captain Kerrington’s pony only 
Otis is a donkey at the last Gymkhana. Planted his forefeet and refused to go on 
another step. Polly, my man’s going to disappoint me. What shall I do?’ 

As a rule, Mrs. Mallowe does not approve of staring, but on this occasion she 
opened her eyes to the utmost. 

“You have managed cleverly so far,’she said. ‘Speak to him, and ask him what 
he means.’ 

‘T will at to-night’s dance.’ 

‘No o, not at a dance,’ said Mrs. Mallowe cautiously. ‘Men are never 
themselves quite at dances. Better wait till to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Nonsense. If he’s going to ‘vert in this insane way there isn’t a day to lose. 
Are you going? No? Then sit up for me, there’s a dear. I shan’t stay longer than 
supper under any circumstances.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe waited through the evening, looking long and earnestly into the 
fire, and sometimes smiling to herself. 

‘Oh! oh! oh! The man’s an idiot! A raving, positive idiot! I’m sorry I ever saw 
him!’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee burst into Mrs. Mallowe’s house, at midnight, almost in tears. 

‘What in the world has happened?’ said Mrs. Mallowe, but her eyes showed 
that she had guessed an answer. 

‘Happened! Everything has happened! He was there. I went to him and said, 
“Now, what does this nonsense mean?” Don’t laugh, dear, I can’t bear it. But 
you know what I mean I said. Then it was a square, and I sat it out with him and 
wanted an explanation, and he said Oh! I haven’t patience with such idiots! You 
know what I said about going to Darjiling next year? It doesn’t matter to me 
where I go. I’d have changed the Station and lost the rent to have saved this. He 
said, in so many words, that he wasn’t going to try to work up any more, because 
because he would be shifted into a province away from Darjiling, and his own 
District, where these creatures are, is within a day’s journey.’ 

‘Ah hh!’ said Mrs. Mallowe, in a tone of one who has successfully tracked an 


obscure word through a large dictionary. 

‘Did you ever hear of anything so mad so absurd? And he had the ball at his 
feet. He had only to kick it! I would have made him anything! Anything in the 
wide world. He could have gone to the world’s end. I would have helped him. I 
made him, didn’t I, Polly? Didn’t I create that man? Doesn’t he owe everything 
to me? And to reward me, just when everything was nicely arranged, by this 
lunacy that spoilt everything!’ 

“Very few men understand your devotion thoroughly.’ 

‘Oh, Polly, don’t laugh at me! I give men up from this hour. I could have 
killed him then and there. What right had this man this Thing I had picked out of 
his filthy paddy — fields to make love to me?’ 

‘He did that, did he?’ 

‘He did. I don’t remember half he said, I was so angry. Oh, but such a funny 
thing happened! I can’t help laughing at it now, though I felt nearly ready to cry 
with rage. He raved and I stormed I’m afraid we must have made an awful noise 
in our kala juggah. Protect my character, dear, if it’s all over Simla by to-morrow 
and then he bobbed forward in the middle of this insanity I firmly believe the 
man’s demented and kissed me.’ 

‘Morals above reproach,’ purred Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘So they were so they are! It was the most absurd kiss. I don’t believe he’d 
ever kissed a woman in his life before. I threw my head back, and it was a sort of 
slidy, pecking dab, just on the end of the chin here.’ Mrs. Hauksbee tapped her 
masculine little chin with her fan. “Then, of course, I was furiously angry, and 
told him that he was no gentleman, and I was sorry I’d ever met him, and so on. 
He was crushed so easily then I couldn’t be very angry. Then I came away 
straight to you.’ 

“Was this before or after supper?’ 

‘Oh! before oceans before. Isn’t it perfectly disgusting?’ 

‘Let me think. I withhold judgment till tomorrow. Morning brings counsel.’ 

But morning brought only a servant with a dainty bouquet of Annandale roses 
for Mrs. Hauksbee to wear at the dance at Viceregal Lodge that night. 

‘He doesn’t seem to be very penitent,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘What’s the billet- 
doux in the centre?’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee opened the neatly-folded note, another accomplishment that 
she had taught Otis, read it, and groaned tragically. 

‘Last wreck of a feeble intellect! Poetry! Is it his own, do you think? Oh, that I 
ever built my hopes on such a maudlin idiot!’ 

‘No. It’s a quotation from Mrs. Browning, and in view of the facts of the case, 
as Jack says, uncommonly well chosen. Listen 


Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart, 
Pass! There’s a world full of men; 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 
Thou only hast stepped unaware 
Malice not one can impute; 
And why should a heart have been there, 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot? 

‘T didn’t I didn’t I didn’t!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee angrily, her eyes filling with 
tears; ‘there was no malice at all. Oh, it’s too vexatious!’ 

“You’ve misunderstood the compliment,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘He clears you 
completely and ahem I should think by this, that he has cleared completely too. 
My experience of men is that when they begin to quote poetry they are going to 
flit. Like swans singing before they die, you know.’ 

‘Polly, you take my sorrows in a most unfeeling way.’ 

‘Do I? Is it so terrible? If he’s hurt your vanity, I should say that you’ve done a 
certain amount of damage to his heart.’ 

‘Oh, you can never tell about a man!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. 


AT THE PIT’S MOUTH 


Men say it was a stolen tide 
The Lord that sent it He knows all, 
But in mine ear will aye abide 
The message that the bells let fall — 
And awesome bells they were to me, 
That in the dark rang, ‘Enderby.’ 
— Jean Ingelow 

Once upon a time there was a Man and his Wife and a Tertium Quid. 

All three were unwise, but the Wife was the unwisest. The Man should have 
looked after his Wife, who should have avoided the Tertium Quid, who, again, 
should have married a wife of his own, after clean and open flirtations, to which 
nobody can possibly object, round Jakko or Observatory Hill. When you see a 
young man with his pony in a white lather and his hat on the back of his head, 
flying downhill at fifteen miles an hour to meet a girl who will be properly 
surprised to meet him, you naturally approve of that young man, and wish him 
Staff appointments, and take an interest in his welfare, and, as the proper time 
comes, give them sugar-tongs or side-saddles according to your means and 
generosity. 

The Tertium Quid flew downhill on horseback, but it was to meet the Man’s 
Wife; and when he flew uphill it was for the same end. The Man was in the 
Plains, earning money for his Wife to spend on dresses and four-hundred-rupee 
bracelets, and inexpensive luxuries of that kind. He worked very hard, and sent 
her a letter or a post-card daily. She also wrote to him daily, and said that she 
was longing for him to come up to Simla. The Tertium Quid used to lean over 
her shoulder and laugh as she wrote the notes. Then the two would ride to the 
Post-office together. 

Now, Simla is a strange place and its customs are peculiar; nor is any man 
who has not spent at least ten seasons there qualified to pass judgment on 
circumstantial evidence, which is the most untrustworthy in the Courts. For these 
reasons, and for others which need not appear, I decline to state positively 
whether there was anything irretrievably wrong in the relations between the 
Man’s Wife and the Tertium Quid. If there was, and hereon you must form your 
Own opinion, it was the Man’s Wife’s fault. She was kittenish in her manners, 
wearing generally an air of soft and fluffy innocence. But she was deadlily 
learned and evil-instructed; and, now and again, when the mask dropped, men 
saw this, shuddered and almost drew back. Men are occasionally particular, and 


the least particular men are always the most exacting. 

Simla is eccentric in its fashion of treating friendships. Certain attachments 
which have set and crystallised through half-a-dozen seasons acquire almost the 
sanctity of the marriage bond, and are revered as such. Again, certain 
attachments equally old, and, to all appearance, equally venerable, never seem to 
win any recognised official status; while a chance-sprung acquaintance, not two 
months born, steps into the place which by right belongs to the senior. There is 
no law reducible to print which regulates these affairs. 

Some people have a gift which secures them infinite toleration, and others 
have not. The Man’s Wife had not. If she looked over the garden wall, for 
instance, women taxed her with stealing their husbands. She complained 
pathetically that she was not allowed to choose her own friends. When she put 
up her big white muff to her lips, and gazed over it and under her eyebrows at 
you as she said this thing, you felt that she had been infamously misjudged, and 
that all the other women’s instincts were all wrong; which was absurd. She was 
not allowed to own the Tertium Quid in peace; and was so strangely constructed 
that she would not have enjoyed peace had she been so permitted. She preferred 
some semblance of intrigue to cloak even her most commonplace actions. 

After two months of riding, first round Jakko, then Elysium, then Summer 
Hill, then Observatory Hill, then under Jutogh, and lastly up and down the Cart 
Road as far as the Tara Devi gap in the dusk, she said to the Tertium Quid, 
‘Frank, people say we are too much together, and people are so horrid.’ 

The Tertium Quid pulled his moustache, and replied that horrid people were 
unworthy of the consideration of nice people. 

‘But they have done more than talk they have written written to my hubby I’m 
sure of it,’ said the Man’s Wife, and she pulled a letter from her husband out of 
her saddle-pocket and gave it to the Tertium Quid. 

It was an honest letter, written by an honest man, then stewing in the Plains on 
two hundred rupees a month (for he allowed his wife eight hundred and fifty), 
and in a silk banian and cotton trousers. It said that, perhaps, she had not thought 
of the unwisdom of allowing her name to be so generally coupled with the 
Tertium Quid’s; that she was too much of a child to understand the dangers of 
that sort of thing; that he, her husband, was the last man in the world to interfere 
jealously with her little amusements and interests, but that it would be better 
were she to drop the Tertium Quid quietly and for her husband’s sake. The letter 
was sweetened with many pretty little pet names, and it amused the Tertium 
Quid considerably. He and She laughed over it, so that you, fifty yards away, 
could see their shoulders shaking while the horses slouched along side by side. 

Their conversation was not worth reporting. The upshot of it was that, next 


day, no one saw the Man’s Wife and the Tertium Quid together. They had both 
gone down to the Cemetery, which, as a rule, is only visited officially by the 
inhabitants of Simla. 

A Simla funeral with the clergyman riding, the mourners riding, and the coffin 
creaking as it swings between the bearers, is one of the most depressing things 
on this earth, particularly when the procession passes under the wet, dank dip 
beneath the Rockcliffe Hotel, where the sun is shut out, and all the hill streams 
are wailing and weeping together as they go down the valleys. 

Occasionally folk tend the graves, but we in India shift and are transferred so 
often that, at the end of the second year, the Dead have no friend only 
acquaintances who are far too busy amusing themselves up the hill to attend to 
old partners. The idea of using a Cemetery as a rendezvous is distinctly a 
feminine one. A man would have said simply, ‘Let people talk. We’ll go down 
the Mall.” A woman is made differently, especially if she be such a woman as the 
Man’s Wife. She and the Tertium Quid enjoyed each other’s society among the 
graves of men and women whom they had known and danced with aforetime. 

They used to take a big horse-blanket and sit on the grass a little to the left of 
the lower end, where there is a dip in the ground, and where the occupied graves 
stop short and the ready-made ones are not ready. Each well-regulated Indian 
Cemetery keeps half-a-dozen graves permanently open for contingencies and 
incidental wear and tear. In the Hills these are more usually baby’s size, because 
children who come up weakened and sick from the Plains often succumb to the 
effects of the Rains in the Hills or get pneumonia from their ayahs taking them 
through damp pine-woods after the sun has set. In Cantonments, of course, the 
man’s size is more in request; these arrangements varying with the climate and 
population. 

One day when the Man’s Wife and the Tertium Quid had just arrived in the 
Cemetery, they saw some coolies breaking ground. They had marked out a full- 
size grave, and the Tertium Quid asked them whether any Sahib was sick. They 
said that they did not know; but it was an order that they should dig a Sahib’s 
grave. 

‘Work away,’ said the Tertium Quid, ‘and let’s see how it’s done.’ 

The coolies worked away, and the Man’s Wife and the Tertium Quid watched 
and talked for a couple of hours while the grave was being deepened. Then a 
coolie, taking the earth in baskets as it was thrown up, jumped over the grave. 

‘That’s queer,’ said the Tertium Quid. ‘Where’s my ulster?’ 

“What’s queer?’ said the Man’s Wife. 

‘I have got a chill down my back just as if a goose had walked over my 
grave.’ 


‘Why do you look at the thing, then?’ said the Man’s Wife. ‘Let us go.’ 

The Tertium Quid stood at the head of the grave, and stared without answering 
for a space. Then he said, dropping a pebble down, ‘It is nasty and cold: horribly 
cold. I don’t think I shall come to the Cemetery any more. I don’t think grave- 
digging is cheerful.’ 

The two talked and agreed that the Cemetery was depressing. They also 
arranged for a ride next day out from the Cemetery through the Mashobra 
Tunnel up to Fagoo and back, because all the world was going to a garden-party 
at Viceregal Lodge, and all the people of Mashobra would go too. 

Coming up the Cemetery road, the Tertium Quid’s horse tried to bolt uphill, 
being tired with standing so long, and managed to strain a back sinew. 

‘I shall have to take the mare to-morrow,’ said the Tertium Quid, ‘and she will 
stand nothing heavier than a snaffle.’ 

They made their arrangements to meet in the Cemetery, after allowing all the 
Mashobra people time to pass into Simla. That night it rained heavily, and, next 
day, when the Tertium Quid came to the trysting-place, he saw that the new 
grave had a foot of water in it, the ground being a tough and sour clay. 

‘Jove! That looks beastly,’ said the Tertium Quid. ‘Fancy being boarded up 
and dropped into that well!’ 

They then started off to Fagoo, the mare playing with the snaffle and picking 
her way as though she were shod with satin, and the sun shining divinely. The 
road below Mashobra to Fagoo is officially styled the Himalayan-Thibet road; 
but in spite of its name it is not much more than six feet wide in most places, and 
the drop into the valley below may be anything between one and two thousand 
feet. 

‘Now we’re going to Thibet,’ said the Man’s Wife merrily, as the horses drew 
near to Fagoo. She was riding on the cliff-side. 

‘Into Thibet,’ said the Tertium Quid, ‘ever so far from people who say horrid 
things, and hubbies who write stupid letters. With you to the end of the world!’ 

A coolie carrying a log of wood came round a corner, and the mare went wide 
to avoid him forefeet in and haunches out, as a sensible mare should go. 

‘To the world’s end,’ said the Man’s Wife, and looked unspeakable things over 
her near shoulder at the Tertium Quid. 

He was smiling, but, while she looked, the smile froze stiff as it were on his 
face, and changed to a nervous grin the sort of grin men wear when they are not 
quite easy in their saddles. The mare seemed to be sinking by the stern, and her 
nostrils cracked while she was trying to realise what was happening. The rain of 
the night before had rotted the drop-side of the Himalayan-Thibet Road, and it 
was giving way under her. ‘What are you doing?’ said the Man’s Wife. The 


Tertium Quid gave no answer. He grinned nervously and set his spurs into the 
mare, who rapped with her forefeet on the road, and the struggle began. The 
Man’s Wife screamed, ‘Oh, Frank, get off!’ 

But the Tertium Quid was glued to the saddle his face blue and white and he 
looked into the Man’s Wife’s eyes. Then the Man’s Wife clutched at the mare’s 
head and caught her by the nose instead of the bridle. The brute threw up her 
head and went down with a scream, the Tertium Quid upon her, and the nervous 
grin still set on his face. 

The Man’s Wife heard the tinkle-tinkle of little stones and loose earth falling 
off the roadway, and the sliding roar of the man and horse going down. Then 
everything was quiet, and she called on Frank to leave his mare and walk up. But 
Frank did not answer. He was underneath the mare, nine hundred feet below, 
spoiling a patch of Indian corn. 

As the revellers came back from Viceregal Lodge in the mists of the evening, 
they met a temporarily insane woman, on a temporarily mad horse, swinging 
round the corners, with her eyes and her mouth open, and her head like the head 
of a Medusa. She was stopped by a man at the risk of his life, and taken out of 
the saddle, a limp heap, and put on the bank to explain herself. This wasted 
twenty minutes, and then she was sent home in a lady’s ‘rickshaw, still with her 
mouth open and her hands picking at her riding-gloves. 

She was in bed through the following three days, which were rainy; so she 
missed attending the funeral of the Tertium Quid, who was lowered into eighteen 
inches of water, instead of the twelve to which he had first objected. 


A WAYSIDE COMEDY 


Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, therefore 
the misery of man is great upon him. 
— Eccles. viii. 6. 

Fate and the Government of India have turned the Station of Kashima into a 
prison; and, because there is no help for the poor souls who are now lying there 
in torment, I write this story, praying that the Government of India may be 
moved to scatter the European population to the four winds. 

Kashima is bounded on all sides by the rocktipped circle of the Dosehri hills. 
In Spring, it is ablaze with roses; in Summer, the roses die and the hot winds 
blow from the hills; in Autumn, the white mists from the jhils cover the place as 
with water, and in Winter the frosts nip everything young and tender to earth- 
level. There is but one view in Kashima a stretch of perfectly flat pasture and 
plough-land, running up to the gray-blue scrub of the Dosehri hills. 

There are no amusements, except snipe and tiger shooting; but the tigers have 
been long since hunted from their lairs in the rock-caves, and the snipe only 
come once a year. Narkarra one hundred and forty-three miles by road is the 
nearest station to Kashima. But Kashima never goes to Narkarra, where there are 
at least twelve English people. It stays within the circle of the Dosehri hills. 

All Kashima acquits Mrs. Vansuythen of any intention to do harm; but all 
Kashima knows that she, and she alone, brought about their pain. 

Boulte, the Engineer, Mrs. Boulte, and Captain Kurrell know this. They are 
the English population of Kashima, if we except Major Vansuythen, who is of no 
importance whatever, and Mrs. Vansuythen, who is the most important of all. 

You must remember, though you will not understand, that all laws weaken in a 
small and hidden community where there is no public opinion. When a man is 
absolutely alone in a Station he runs a certain risk of falling into evil ways. This 
risk is multiplied by every addition to the population up to twelve the Jury- 
number. After that, fear and consequent restraint begin, and human action 
becomes less grotesquely jerky. 

There was deep peace in Kashima till Mrs. Vansuythen arrived. She was a 
charming woman, every one said so everywhere; and she charmed every one. In 
spite of this, or, perhaps, because of this, since Fate is so perverse, she cared only 
for one man, and he was Major Vansuythen. Had she been plain or stupid, this 
matter would have been intelligible to Kashima. But she was a fair woman, with 
very still gray eyes, the colour of a lake just before the light of the sun touches it. 
No man who had seen those eyes could, later on, explain what fashion of woman 


she was to look upon. The eyes dazzled him. Her own sex said that she was ‘not 
bad-looking, but spoilt by pretending to be so grave.’ And yet her gravity was 
natural. It was not her habit to smile. She merely went through life, looking at 
those who passed; and the women objected while the men fell down and 
worshipped. 

She knows and is deeply sorry for the evil she has done to Kashima; but 
Major Vansuythen cannot understand why Mrs. Boulte does not drop in to 
afternoon tea at least three times a week. ‘When there are only two women in 
one Station, they ought to see a great deal of each other,’ says Major Vansuythen. 

Long and long before ever Mrs. Vansuythen came out of those far-away places 
where there is society and amusement, Kurrell had discovered that Mrs. Boulte 
was the one woman in the world for him and you dare not blame them. Kashima 
was as out of the world as Heaven or the Other Place, and the Dosehri hills kept 
their secret well. Boulte had no concern in the matter. He was in camp for a 
fortnight at a time. He was a hard, heavy man, and neither Mrs. Boulte nor 
Kurrell pitied him. They had all Kashima and each other for their very, very 
own; and Kashima was the Garden of Eden in those days. When Boulte returned 
from his wanderings he would slap Kurrell between the shoulders and call him 
‘old fellow,’ and the three would dine together. Kashima was happy then when 
the judgment of God seemed almost as distant as Narkarra or the railway that ran 
down to the sea. But the Government sent Major Vansuythen to Kashima, and 
with him came his wife. 

The etiquette of Kashima is much the same as that of a desert island. When a 
stranger is cast away there, all hands go down to the shore to make him 
welcome. Kashima assembled at the masonry platform close to the Narkarra 
Road, and spread tea for the Vansuythens. That ceremony was reckoned a formal 
call, and made them free of the Station, its rights and privileges. When the 
Vansuythens settled down they gave a tiny house-warming to all Kashima; and 
that made Kashima free of their house, according to the immemorial usage of the 
Station. 

Then the Rains came, when no one could go into camp, and the Narkarra 
Road was washed away by the Kasun River, and in the cup-like pastures of 
Kashima the cattle waded knee-deep. The clouds dropped down from the 
Dosehri hills and covered everything. 

At the end of the Rains Boulte’s manner towards his wife changed and 
became demonstratively affectionate. They had been married twelve years, and 
the change startled Mrs. Boulte, who hated her husband with the hate of a 
woman who has met with nothing but kindness from her mate, and, in the teeth 
of this kindness, has done him a great wrong. Moreover, she had her own trouble 


to fight with her watch to keep over her own property, Kurrell. For two months 
the Rains had hidden the Dosehri hills and many other things besides; but, when 
they lifted, they showed Mrs. Boulte that her man among men, her Ted for she 
called him Ted in the old days when Boulte was out of earshot was slipping the 
links of the allegiance. 

‘The Vansuythen Woman has taken him,’ Mrs. Boulte said to herself; and 
when Boulte was away, wept over her belief, in the face of the over-vehement 
blandishments of Ted. Sorrow in Kashima is as fortunate as Love because there 
is nothing to weaken it save the flight of Time. Mrs. Boulte had never breathed 
her suspicion to Kurrell because she was not certain; and her nature led her to be 
very certain before she took steps in any direction. That is why she behaved as 
she did. 

Boulte came into the house one evening, and leaned against the door-posts of 
the drawing-room, chewing his moustache. Mrs. Boulte was putting some 
flowers into a vase. There is a pretence of civilisation even in Kashima. 

‘Little woman,’ said Boulte quietly, ‘do you care for me?’ 

‘Immensely,’ said she, with a laugh. ‘Can you ask it?’ 

‘But I’m serious,’ said Boulte. ‘Do you care for me?’ 

Mrs. Boulte dropped the flowers, and turned round quickly. ‘Do you want an 
honest answer?’ 

“Ye-es, I’ve asked for it.’ 

Mrs. Boulte spoke in a low, even voice for five minutes, very distinctly, that 
there might be no misunderstanding her meaning. When Samson broke the 
pillars of Gaza, he did a little thing, and one not to be compared to the deliberate 
pulling down of a woman’s homestead about her own ears. There was no wise 
female friend to advise Mrs. Boulte, the singularly cautious wife, to hold her 
hand. She struck at Boulte’s heart, because her own was sick with suspicion of 
Kurrell, and worn out with the long strain of watching alone through the Rains. 
There was no plan or purpose in her speaking. The sentences made themselves; 
and Boulte listened, leaning against the door-post with his hands in his pockets. 
When all was over, and Mrs. Boulte began to breathe through her nose before 
breaking out into tears, he laughed and stared straight in front of him at the 
Dosehri hills. 

‘Ts that all?’ he said. ‘Thanks, I only wanted to know, you know.’ 

“What are you going to do?’ said the woman, between her sobs. 

‘Do! Nothing. What should I do? Kill Kurrell, or send you Home, or apply for 
leave to get a divorce? It’s two days’ treck into Narkarra.’ He laughed again and 
went on: ‘Pll tell you what you can do. You can ask Kurrell to dinner tomorrow 
no, on Thursday, that will allow you time to pack and you can bolt with him. I 


give you my word I won’t follow.’ 

He took up his helmet and went out of the room, and Mrs. Boulte sat till the 
moonlight streaked the floor, thinking and thinking and thinking. She had done 
her best upon the spur of the moment to pull the house down; but it would not 
fall. Moreover, she could not understand her husband, and she was afraid. Then 
the folly of her useless truthfulness struck her, and she was ashamed to write to 
Kurrell, saying, ‘I have gone mad and told everything. My husband says that I 
am free to elope with you. Get a dek for Thursday, and we will fly after dinner.’ 
There was a cold-bloodedness about that procedure which did not appeal to her. 
So she sat still in her own house and thought. 

At dinner-time Boulte came back from his walk, white and worn and haggard, 
and the woman was touched at his distress. As the evening wore on she muttered 
some expression of sorrow, something approaching to contrition. Boulte came 
out of a brown study and said, ‘Oh, that! I wasn’t thinking about that. By the 
way, what does Kurrell say to the elopement?’ 

‘I haven’t seen him,’ said Mrs. Boulte. ‘Good God, is that all?’ 

But Boulte was not listening and her sentence ended in a gulp. 

The next day brought no comfort to Mrs. Boulte, for Kurrell did not appear, 
and the new lift that she, in the five minutes’ madness of the previous evening, 
had hoped to build out of the ruins of the old, seemed to be no nearer. 

Boulte ate his breakfast, advised her to see her Arab pony fed in the verandah, 
and went out. The morning wore through, and at mid-day the tension became 
unendurable. Mrs. Boulte could not cry. She had finished her crying in the night, 
and now she did not want to be left alone. Perhaps the Vansuythen Woman 
would talk to her; and, since talking opens the heart, perhaps there might be 
some comfort to be found in her company. She was the only other woman in the 
Station. 

In Kashima there are no regular calling-hours. Every one can drop in upon 
every one else at pleasure. Mrs. Boulte put on a big terai hat, and walked across 
to the Vansuythens’ house to borrow last week’s Queen. The two compounds 
touched, and instead of going up the drive, she crossed through the gap in the 
cactus-hedge, entering the house from the back. As she passed through the 
dining-room, she heard, behind the purdah that cloaked the drawing-room door, 
her husband’s voice, saying, 

‘But on my Honour! On my Soul and Honour, I tell you she doesn’t care for 
me. She told me so last night. I would have told you then if Vansuythen hadn’t 
been with you. If it is for her sake that you’!l have nothing to say to me, you can 
make your mind easy. It’s Kurrell.’ 

‘What?’ said Mrs. Vansuythen, with a hysterical little laugh. ‘Kurrell! Oh, it 


can’t be! You two must have made some horrible mistake. Perhaps you you lost 
your temper, or misunderstood, or something. Things can’t be as wrong as you 
say.’ 

Mrs. Vansuythen had shifted her defence to avoid the man’s pleading, and was 
desperately trying to keep him to a side-issue. 

‘There must be some mistake,’ she insisted, ‘and it can be all put right again.’ 

Boulte laughed grimly. 

‘Tt can’t be Captain Kurrell! He told me that he had never taken the least the 
least interest in your wife, Mr. Boulte. Oh, do listen! He said he had not. He 
swore he had not,’ said Mrs. Vansuythen. 

The purdah rustled, and the speech was cut short by the entry of a little thin 
woman, with big rings round her eyes. Mrs. Vansuythen stood up with a gasp. 

“What was that you said?’ asked Mrs. Boulte. ‘Never mind that man. What did 
Ted say to you? What did he say to you? What did he say to you?’ 

Mrs. Vansuythen sat down helplessly on the sofa, overborne by the trouble of 
her questioner. 

‘He said I can’t remember exactly what he said but I understood him to say 
that is But, really, Mrs. Boulte, isn’t it rather a strange question?’ 

‘Will you tell me what he said?’ repeated Mrs. Boulte. Even a tiger will fly 
before a bear robbed of her whelps, and Mrs. Vansuythen was only an ordinarily 
good woman. She began in a sort of desperation: ‘Well, he said that the never 
cared for you at all, and, of course, there was not the least reason why he should 
have, and and that was all.’ 

“You said he swore he had not cared for me. Was that true?’ 

“Yes,’ said Mrs. Vansuythen very softly. 

Mrs. Boulte wavered for an instant where she stood, and then fell forward 
fainting. 

‘What did I tell you?’ said Boulte, as though the conversation had been 
unbroken. ‘You can see for yourself. She cares for him.’ The light began to break 
into his dull mind, and he went on, ‘And what was he saying to you?’ 

But Mrs. Vansuythen, with no heart for explanations or impassioned 
protestations, was kneeling over Mrs. Boulte. 

‘Oh, you brute!’ she cried. ‘Are all men like this? Help me to get her into my 
room and her face is cut against the table. Oh, will you be quiet, and help me to 
carry her? I hate you, and I hate Captain Kurrell. Lift her up carefully, and now 
go! Go away!’ 

Boulte carried his wife into Mrs. Vansuythen’s bedroom, and departed before 
the storm of that lady’s wrath and disgust, impenitent and burning with jealousy. 
Kurrell had been making love to Mrs. Vansuythen would do Vansuythen as great 


a wrong as he had done Boulte, who caught himself considering whether Mrs. 
Vansuythen would faint if she discovered that the man she loved had forsworn 
her. 

In the middle of these meditations, Kurrell came cantering along the road and 
pulled up with a cheery ‘Good-mornin’. ‘Been mashing Mrs. Vansuythen as 
usual, eh? Bad thing for a sober, married man, that. What will Mrs. Boulte say?’ 

Boulte raised his head and said slowly, ‘Oh, you liar!’ Kurrell’s face changed. 
‘What’s that?’ he asked quickly. 

‘Nothing much,’ said Boulte. ‘Has my wife told you that you two are free to 
go off whenever you please? She has been good enough to explain the situation 
to me. You’ve been a true friend to me, Kurrell old man haven’t you?’ 

Kurrell groaned, and tried to frame some sort of idiotic sentence about being 
willing to give ‘satisfaction.’ But his interest in the woman was dead, had died 
out in the Rains, and, mentally, he was abusing her for her amazing indiscretion. 
It would have been so easy to have broken off the thing gently and by degrees, 
and now he was saddled with Boulte’s voice recalled him. 

‘I don’t think I should get any satisfaction from killing you, and I’m pretty 
sure you’d get none from killing me.’ 

Then in a querulous tone, ludicrously disproportioned to his wrongs, Boulte 
added, 

‘Seems rather a pity that you haven’t the decency to keep to the woman, now 
you’ve got her. You’ve been a true friend to her too, haven’t you?’ 

Kurrell stared long and gravely. The situation was getting beyond him. 

‘What do you mean?’ he said. 

Boulte answered, more to himself than the questioner: ‘My wife came over to 
Mrs. Vansuythen’s just now; and it seems you’d been telling Mrs. Vansuythen 
that you’d never cared for Emma. I suppose you lied, as usual. What had Mrs. 
Vansuythen to do with you, or you with her? Try to speak the truth for once ina 
way.’ 

Kurrell took the double insult without wincing, and replied by another 
question: ‘Go on. What happened?’ 

‘Emma fainted,’ said Boulte simply. ‘But, look here, what had you been 
saying to Mrs. Vansuythen?’ 

Kurrell laughed. Mrs. Boulte had, with unbridled tongue, made havoc of his 
plans; and he could at least retaliate by hurting the man in whose eyes he was 
humiliated and shown dishonourable. 

‘Said to her? What does a man tell a lie like that for? I suppose I said pretty 
much what you’ve said, unless I’m a good deal mistaken.’ 

‘I spoke the truth,’ said Boulte, again more to himself than Kurrell. ‘Emma 


told me she hated me. She has no right in me.’ 

‘No! I suppose not. You’re only her husband, y’know. And what did Mrs. 
Vansuythen say after you had laid your disengaged heart at her feet?’ 

Kurrell felt almost virtuous as he put the question. 

‘T don’t think that matters,’ Boulte replied; ‘and it doesn’t concern you.’ 

‘But it does! I tell you it does’ began Kurrell shamelessly. 

The sentence was cut by a roar of laughter from Boulte’s lips. Kurrell was 
silent for an instant, and then he, too, laughed laughed long and loudly, rocking 
in his saddle. It was an unpleasant sound the mirthless mirth of these men on the 
long white line of the Narkarra Road. There were no strangers in Kashima, or 
they might have thought that captivity within the Dosehri hills had driven half 
the European population mad. The laughter ended abruptly, and Kurrell was the 
first to speak. 

“Well, what are you going to do?’ 

Boulte looked up the road, and at the hills. ‘Nothing,’ said he quietly; ‘what’s 
the use? It’s too ghastly for anything. We must let the old life go on. I can only 
call you a hound and a liar, and I can’t go on calling you names for ever. Besides 
which, I don’t feel that I’m much better. We can’t get out of this place. What is 
there to do?’ 

Kurrell looked round the rat-pit of Kashima and made no reply. The injured 
husband took up the wondrous tale. 

‘Ride on, and speak to Emma if you want to. God knows I don’t care what 
you do.’ 

He walked forward, and left Kurrell gazing blankly after him. Kurrell did not 
ride on either to see Mrs. Boulte or Mrs. Vansuythen. He sat in his saddle and 
thought, while his pony grazed by the roadside. 

The whir of approaching wheels roused him. Mrs. Vansuythen was driving 
home Mrs. Boulte, white and wan, with a cut on her forehead. 

‘Stop, please,’ said Mrs. Boulte, ‘I want to speak to Ted.’ 

Mrs. Vansuythen obeyed, but as Mrs. Boulte leaned forward, putting her hand 
upon the splashboard of the dog-cart, Kurrell spoke. 

‘T’ve seen your husband, Mrs. Boulte.’ 

There was no necessity for any further explanation. The man’s eyes were 
fixed, not upon Mrs. Boulte, but her companion. Mrs. Boulte saw the look. 

‘Speak to him!’ she pleaded, turning to the woman at her side. ‘Oh, speak to 
him! Tell him what you told me just now. Tell him you hate him. Tell him you 
hate him!’ 

She bent forward and wept bitterly, while the sais, impassive, went forward to 
hold the horse. Mrs. Vansuythen turned scarlet and dropped the reins. She 


wished to be no party to such unholy explanations. 

‘T’ve nothing to do with it,’ she began coldly; but Mrs. Boulte’s sobs overcame 
her, and she addressed herself to the man. ‘I don’t know what I am to say, 
Captain Kurrell. I don’t know what I can call you. I think you’ve you’ve 
behaved abominably, and she has cut her forehead terribly against the table.’ 

‘It doesn’t hurt. It isn’t anything,’ said Mrs. Boulte feebly. ‘That doesn’t 
matter. Tell him what you told me. Say you don’t care for him. Oh, Ted, won’t 
you believe her?’ 

‘Mrs. Boulte has made me understand that you were that you were fond of her 
once upon a time,’ went on Mrs. Vansuythen. 

‘Well!’ said Kurrell brutally. ‘It seems to me that Mrs. Boulte had better be 
fond of her own husband first.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Mrs. Vansuythen. ‘Hear me first. I don’t care I don’t want to know 
anything about you and Mrs. Boulte; but I want you to know that I hate you, that 
I think you are a cur, and that I’ll never, never speak to you again. Oh, I don’t 
dare to say what I think of you, you man!’ 

‘I want to speak to Ted,’ moaned Mrs. Boulte, but the dog-cart rattled on, and 
Kurrell was left on the road, shamed, and boiling with wrath against Mrs. 
Boulte. 

He waited till Mrs. Vansuythen was driving back to her own house, and, she 
being freed from the embarrassment of Mrs. Boulte’s presence, learned for the 
second time her opinion of himself and his actions. 

In the evenings it was the wont of all Kashima to meet at the platform on the 
Narkarra Road, to drink tea and discuss the trivialities of the day. Major 
Vansuythen and his wife found themselves alone at the gathering-place for 
almost the first time in their remembrance; and the cheery Major, in the teeth of 
his wife’s remarkably reasonable suggestion that the rest of the Station might be 
sick, insisted upon driving round to the two bungalows and unearthing the 
population. 

‘Sitting in the twilight!’ said he, with great indignation, to the Boultes. ‘That’ Il 
never do! Hang it all, we’re one family here! You must come out, and so must 
Kurrell. PII make him bring his banjo.’ 

So great is the power of honest simplicity and a good digestion over guilty 
consciences that all Kashima did turn out, even down to the banjo; and the Major 
embraced the company in one expansive grin. As he grinned, Mrs. Vansuythen 
raised her eyes for an instant and looked at all Kashima. Her meaning was clear. 
Major Vansuythen would never know anything. He was to be the outsider in that 
happy family whose cage was the Dosehri hills. 

“You’re singing villainously out of tune, Kurrell,’ said the Major truthfully. 


‘Pass me that banjo.’ 

And he sang in excruciating-wise till the stars came out and all Kashima went 
to dinner. 

That was the beginning of the New Life of Kashima the life that Mrs. Boulte 
made when her tongue was loosened in the twilight. 

Mrs. Vansuythen has never told the Major; and since he insists upon keeping 
up a burdensome geniality, she has been compelled to break her vow of not 
speaking to Kurrell. This speech, which must of necessity preserve the 
semblance of politeness and interest, serves admirably to keep alight the flame 
of jealousy and dull hatred in Boulte’s bosom, as it awakens the same passions in 
his wife’s heart. Mrs. Boulte hates Mrs. Vansuythen because she has taken Ted 
from her, and, in some curious fashion, hates her because Mrs. Vansuythen and 
here the wife’s eyes see far more clearly than the husband’s detests Ted. And Ted 
that gallant captain and honourable man knows now that it is possible to hate a 
woman once loved, to the verge of wishing to silence her for ever with blows. 
Above all, is he shocked that Mrs. Boulte cannot see the error of her ways. 

Boulte and he go out tiger-shooting together in all friendship. Boulte has put 
their relationship on a most satisfactory footing. 

“You’re a blackguard,’ he says to Kurrell, ‘and I’ve lost any self-respect I may 
ever have had; but when you’re with me, I can feel certain that you are not with 
Mrs. Vansuythen, or making Emma miserable.’ 

Kurrell endures anything that Boulte may say to him. Sometimes they are 
away for three days together, and then the Major insists upon his wife going over 
to sit with Mrs. Boulte; although Mrs. Vansuythen has repeatedly declared that 
she prefers her husband’s company to any in the world. From the way in which 
she clings to him, she would certainly seem to be speaking the truth. 

But of course, as the Major says, ‘in a little Station we must all be friendly.’ 


THE HILL OF ILLUSION 


What rendered vain their deep desire? 
A God, a God their severance ruled, 
And bade between their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 
— Matthew Arnold. 

He. Tell your jhampanies not to hurry so, dear. They forget I’m fresh from the 
Plains. 

She. Sure proof that I have not been going out with any one. Yes, they are an 
untrained crew. Where do we go? 

He. As usual to the world’s end. No, Jakko. 

She. Have your pony led after you, then. It’s a long round. 

He. And for the last time, thank Heaven! 

She. Do you mean that still? I didn’t dare to write to you about it all these 
months. 

He. Mean it! I’ve been shaping my affairs to that end since Autumn. What 
makes you speak as though it had occurred to you for the first time? 

She. I? Oh! I don’t know. I’ve had long enough to think, too. 

He. And you’ve changed your mind? 

She. No. You ought to know that I am a miracle of constancy. What are your 
arrangements? 

He. Ours, Sweetheart, please. 

She. Ours, be it then. My poor boy, how the prickly heat has marked your 
forehead! Have you ever tried sulphate of copper in water? 

He. It’ll go away in a day or two up here. The arrangements are simple 
enough. Tonga in the early morning reach Kalka at twelve Umballa at seven 
down, straight by night train, to Bombay, and then the steamer of the 21st for 
Rome. That’s my idea. The Continent and Sweden a ten-week honeymoon. 

She. Ssh! Don’t talk of it in that way. It makes me afraid. Guy, how long have 
we two been insane? 

He. Seven months and fourteen days, I forget the odd hours exactly, but PI 
think. 

She. I only wanted to see if you remembered. Who are those two on the 
Blessington Road? 

He. Eabrey and the Penner Woman. What do they matter to us? Tell me 
everything that you’ve been doing and saying and thinking. 

She. Doing little, saying less, and thinking a great deal. I’ve hardly been out at 


all. 

He. That was wrong of you. You haven’t been moping? 

She. Not very much. Can you wonder that I’m disinclined for amusement? 

He. Frankly, I do. Where was the difficulty? 

She. In this only. The more people I know and the more I’m known here, the 
wider spread will be the news of the crash when it comes. I don’t like that. 

He. Nonsense. We shall be out of it. 

She. You think so? 

He. I’m sure of it, if there is any power in steam or horse-flesh to carry us 
away. Ha! ha! 

She. And the fun of the situation comes in where, my Lancelot? 

He. Nowhere, Guinevere. I was only thinking of something. 

She. They say men have a keener sense of humour than women. Now I was 
thinking of the scandal. 

He. Don’t think of anything so ugly. We shall be beyond it. 

She. It will be there all the same in the mouths of Simla telegraphed over 
India, and talked of at the dinners and when He goes out they will stare at Him to 
see how he takes it. And we shall be dead, Guy dear dead and cast into the outer 
darkness where there is — 

He. Love at least. Isn’t that enough? 

She. I have said so. 

He. And you think so still? 

She. What do you think? 

He. What have I done? It means equal ruin to me, as the world reckons it 
outcasting, the loss of my appointment, the breaking off my life’s work. I pay my 
price. 

She. And are you so much above the world that you can afford to pay it. Am 
I? 

He. My Divinity what else? 

She. A very ordinary woman, I’m afraid, but so far, respectable. How d’you 
do, Mrs. Middle-ditch? Your husband? I think he’s riding down to Annandale 
with Colonel Statters. Yes, isn’t it divine after the rain? Guy, how long am I to be 
allowed to bow to Mrs. Middleditch? Till the 17th? 

He. Frowsy Scotchwoman! What is the use of bringing her into the 
discussion? You were saying? 

She. Nothing. Have you ever seen a man hanged? 

He. Yes. Once. 

She. What was it for? 

He. Murder, of course. 


She. Murder. Is that so great a sin after all? I wonder how he felt before the 
drop fell. 

He. I don’t think he felt much. What a gruesome little woman it is this 
evening! You’re shivering. Put on your cape, dear. 

She. I think I will. Oh! Look at the mist coming over Sanjaoli; and I thought 
we should have sunshine on the Ladies’ Mile! Let’s turn back. 

He. What’s the good? There’s a cloud on Elysium Hill, and that means it’s 
foggy all down the Mall. We’ll go on. It’ll blow away before we get to the 
Convent, perhaps. ‘Jove! It is chilly. 

She. You feel it, fresh from below. Put on your ulster. What do you think of 
my cape? 

He. Never ask a man his opinion of a woman’s dress when he is desperately 
and abjectly in love with the wearer. Let me look. Like everything else of yours 
it’s perfect. Where did you get it from? 

She. He gave it me, on Wednesday our wedding-day, you know. 

He. The Deuce He did! He’s growing generous in his old age. D’you like all 
that frilly, bunchy stuff at the throat? I don’t. 

She. Don’t you? 

Kind Sir, o° your courtesy, 
As you go by the town, Sir, 
‘Pray you o’ your love for me, 
Buy me a russet gown, Sir. 

He. I won’t say: ‘Keek into the draw-well, Janet, Janet.’ Only wait a little, 
darling, and you shall be stocked with russet gowns and everything else. 

She. And when the frocks wear out you’ll get me new ones and everything 
else? 

He. Assuredly. 

She. I wonder! 

He. Look here, Sweetheart, I didn’t spend two days and two nights in the train 
to hear you wonder. I thought we’d settled all that at Shaifazehat. 

She. (dreamily). At Shaifazehat? Does the Station go on still? That was ages 
and ages ago. It must be crumbling to pieces. All except the Amirtollah kutcha 
road. I don’t believe that could crumble till the Day of Judgment. 

He. You think so? What is the mood now? 

She. I can’t tell. How cold it is! Let us get on quickly. 

He. ‘Better walk a little. Stop your jhampanies and get out. What’s the matter 
with you this evening, dear? 

She. Nothing. You must grow accustomed to my ways. If I’m boring you I can 
go home. Here’s Captain Congleton coming, I daresay he’ll be willing to escort 


me. 

He. Goose! Between us, too! Damn Captain Congleton. 

She. Chivalrous Knight. Is it your habit to swear much in talking? It jars a 
little, and you might swear at me. 

He. My angel! I didn’t know what I was saying; and you changed so quickly 
that I couldn’t follow. I’ll apologise in dust and ashes. 

She. There’ll be enough of those later on Good-night, Captain Congleton. 
Going to the singing-quadrilles already? What dances am I giving you next 
week? No! You must have written them down wrong. Five and Seven, I said. If 
you’ve made a mistake, I certainly don’t intend to suffer for it. You must alter 
your programme. 

He. I thought you told me that you had not been going out much this season? 

She. Quite true, but when I do I dance with Captain Congleton. He dances 
very nicely. 

He. And sit out with him, I suppose? 

She. Yes. Have you any objection? Shall I stand under the chandelier in 
future? 

He. What does he talk to you about? 

She. What do men talk about when they sit out? 

He. Ugh! Don’t! Well, now I’m up, you must dispense with the fascinating 
Congleton for a while. I don’t like him. 

She (after a pause). Do you know what you have said? 

He ‘Can’t say that I do exactly. I’m not in the best of tempers. 

She So I see, and feel. My true and faithful lover, where is your ‘eternal 
constancy,’ ‘unalterable trust,’ and ‘reverent devotion’? I remember those 
phrases; you seem to have forgotten them. I mention a man’s name. 

He. A good deal more than that. 

She. Well, speak to him about a dance perhaps the last dance that I shall ever 
dance in my life before I, before I go away; and you at once distrust and insult 
me. 

He. I never said a word. 

She. How much did you imply? Guy, is this amount of confidence to be our 
stock to start the new life on? 

He. No, of course not. I didn’t mean that. On my word and honour, I didn’t. 
Let it pass, dear. Please let it pass. 

She. This once yes and a second time, and again and again, all through the 
years when I shall be unable to resent it. You want too much, my Lancelot, and, 
you know too much. 

He. How do you mean? 


She. That is a part of the punishment. There cannot be perfect trust between 
us. 

He. In Heaven’s name, why not? 

She. Hush! The Other Place is quite enough. Ask yourself. 

He. I don’t follow. 

She. You trust me so implicitly that when I look at another man Never mind. 
Guy, have you ever made love to a girl a good girl? 

He. Something of the sort. Centuries ago in the Dark Ages, before I ever met 
you, dear. 

She. Tell me what you said to her. 

He. What does a man say to a girl? I’ve forgotten. 

She. I remember. He tells her that he trusts her and worships the ground she 
walks on, and that he’ll love and honour and protect her till her dying day; and 
so she marries in that belief. At least, I speak of one girl who was not protected. 

He. Well, and then? 

She. And then, Guy, and then, that girl needs ten times the love and trust and 
honour yes, honour that was enough when she was only a mere wife if if the 
other life she chooses to lead is to be made even bearable. Do you understand? 

He. Even bearable! It’ll be Paradise. 

She. Ah! Can you give me all I’ve asked for not now, nor a few months later, 
but when you begin to think of what you might have done if you had kept your 
own appointment and your caste here when you begin to look upon me as a drag 
and a burden? I shall want it most then, Guy, for there will be no one in the wide 
world but you. 

He. You’re a little over-tired to-night, Sweetheart, and you’re taking a stage 
view of the situation. After the necessary business in the Courts, the road is clear 
to — 

She. ‘The holy state of matrimony!’ Ha! ha! ha! 

He. Ssh! Don’t laugh in that horrible way! 

She. I I c-c-c-can’t help it! Isn’t it too absurd! Ah! Ha! ha! ha! Guy, stop me 
quick or I shall |-l-laugh till we get to the Church. 

He. For goodness sake, stop! Don’t make an exhibition of yourself. What is 
the matter with you? 

She. N-nothing. I’m better now. 

He. That’s all right. One moment, dear. There’s a little wisp of hair got loose 
from behind your right ear and it’s straggling over your cheek. So! 

She. Thank’oo. I’m ‘fraid my hat’s on one side, too. 

He. What do you wear these huge dagger bonnet-skewers for? They’re big 
enough to kill a man with. 


She. Oh! don’t kill me, though. You’re sticking it into my head! Let me do it. 
You men are so clumsy. 

He. Have you had many opportunities of comparing us in this sort of work? 

She. Guy, what is my name? 

He. Eh! I don’t follow. 

She. Here’s my card-case. Can you read? 

He. Yes. Well? 

She. Well, that answers your question. You know the other’s man’s name. Am 
I sufficiently humbled, or would you like to ask me if there is any one else? 

He. I see now. My darling, I never meant that for an instant. I was only joking. 
There! Lucky there’s no one on the road. They’d be scandalised. 

She. They’ll be more scandalised before the end. 

He. Do-on’t! I don’t like you to talk in that way. 

She. Unreasonable man! Who asked me to face the situation and accept it? 
Tell me, do I look like Mrs. Penner? Do I look like a naughty woman! Swear I 
don’t! Give me your word of honour, my honourable friend, that I’m not like 
Mrs. Buzgago. That’s the way she stands, with her hands clasped at the back of 
her head. D’you like that? 

He. Don’t be affected. 

She. I’m not. I’m Mrs. Buzgago. Listen! 

Pendant une anne’ toute entiere 

Le regiment n’a pas r’paru. 

Au Ministere de la Guerre 

On le r’porta comme perdu. 

On se r’noncait — retrouver sa trace, 
Quand un matin subitement, 

On le vit reparaetre sur la place, 
L’Colonel toujours en avant. 

That’s the way she rolls her r’s. Am I like her? 

He. No, but I object when you go on like an actress and sing stuff of that kind. 
Where in the world did you pick up the Chanson du Colonel? It isn’t a drawing- 
room song. It isn’t proper. 

She. Mrs. Buzgago taught it me. She is both drawing-room and proper, and in 
another month she’ll shut her drawing-room to me, and thank God she isn’t as 
improper as I am. Oh, Guy, Guy! I wish I was like some women and had no 
scruples about What is it Keene says? ‘Wearing a corpse’s hair and being false to 
the bread they eat.’ 

He. I am only a man of limited intelligence, and, just now, very bewildered. 
When you have quite finished flashing through all your moods tell me, and PI 


try to understand the last one. 

She. Moods, Guy! I haven’t any. I’m sixteen years old and you’re just twenty, 
and you’ve been waiting for two hours outside the school in the cold. And now 
I’ve met you, and now we’re walking home together. Does that suit you, My 
Imperial Majesty? 

He. No. We aren’t children. Why can’t you be rational? 

She. He asks me that when I’m going to commit suicide for his sake, and, and 
I don’t want to be French and rave about my mother, but have I ever told you 
that I have a mother, and a brother who was my pet before I married? He’s 
married now. Can’t you imagine the pleasure that the news of the elopement will 
give him? Have you any people at Home, Guy, to be pleased with your 
performances? 

He. One or two. One can’t make omelets without breaking eggs. 

She (slowly). I don’t see the necessity 

He. Hah! What do you mean? 

She. Shall I speak the truth? 

He Under the circumstances, perhaps it would be as well. 

She. Guy, I’m afraid. 

He I thought we’d settled all that. What of? 

She. Of you. 

He. Oh, damn it all! The old business! This is too bad! 

She. Of you. 

He. And what now? 

She. What do you think of me? 

He. Beside the question altogether. What do you intend to do? 

She. I daren’t risk it. I’m afraid. If I could only cheat 

He. A la Buzgago? No, thanks. That’s the one point on which I have any 
notion of Honour. I won’t eat his salt and steal too. PII loot openly or not at all. 

She. I never meant anything else. 

He. Then, why in the world do you pretend not to be willing to come? 

She. It’s not pretence, Guy. I am afraid. 

He. Please explain. 

She. It can’t last, Guy. It can’t last. You’ll get angry, and then you’ll swear, 
and then you’ll get jealous, and then you’ll mistrust me you do now and you 
yourself will be the best reason for doubting. And I what shall I do? I shall be no 
better than Mrs. Buzgago found out no better than any one. And you’ll know 
that. Oh, Guy, can’t you see? 

He I see that you are desperately unreasonable, little woman. 

She. There! The moment I begin to object, you get angry. What will you do 


when I am only your property stolen property? It can’t be, Guy. It can’t be! I 
thought it could, but it can’t. You’ ll get tired of me. 

He I tell you I shall not. Won’t anything make you understand that? 

She. There, can’t you see? If you speak to me like that now, you’ll call me 
horrible names later, if I don’t do everything as you like. And if you were cruel 
to me, Guy, where should I go? where should I go? I can’t trust you. Oh! I can’t 
trust you! 

He. I suppose I ought to say that I can trust you. I’ve ample reason. 

She. Please don’t, dear. It hurts as much as if you hit me. 

He. It isn’t exactly pleasant for me. 

She. I can’t help it. I wish I were dead! I can’t trust you, and I don’t trust 
myself. Oh, Guy, let it die away and be forgotten! 

He. Too late now. I don’t understand you I won’t and I can’t trust myself to 
talk this evening. May I call to-morrow? 

She. Yes. No! Oh, give me time! The day after. I get into my ‘rickshaw here 
and meet Him at Peliti’s. You ride. 

He. Pll go on to Peliti’s too. I think I want a drink. My world’s knocked about 
my ears and the stars are falling. Who are those brutes howling in the Old 
Library? 

She. They’re rehearsing the singing-quadrilles for the Fancy Ball. Can’t you 
hear Mrs. Buzgago’s voice? She has a solo. It’s quite a new idea. Listen! 

Mrs. Buzgago (in the Old Library, con molt. exp.). 

See-saw! Margery Daw! 

Sold her bed to lie upon straw. 

Wasn’t she a silly slut 

To sell her bed and lie upon dirt? 

Captain Congleton, I’m going to alter that to ‘flirt.’ It sounds better. 

He. No, I’ve changed my mind about the drink. Good-night, little lady. I shall 
see you to-morrow? 

She. Ye es. Good-night, Guy. Don’t be angry with me. 

He. Angry! You know I trust you absolutely. Good-night and God bless you! 

(Three seconds later. Alone.) Hmm! I’d give something to discover whether 
there’s another man at the back of all this. 


A SECOND-RATE WOMAN 


Est fuga, volvitur rota, 
On we drift: where looms the dim port? 
One Two Three Four Five contribute their quota: 
Something is gained if one caught but the import, 
Show it us, Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 
— Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 

‘Dressed! Don’t tell me that woman ever dressed in her life. She stood in the 
middle of the room while her ayah no, her husband it must have been a man 
threw her clothes at her. She then did her hair with her fingers, and rubbed her 
bonnet in the flue under the bed. I know she did, as well as if I had assisted at the 
orgy. Who is she?’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. 

‘Don’t!’ said Mrs. Mallowe feebly. ‘You make my head ache. I am miserable 
to-day. Stay me with fondants, comfort me with chocolates, for I am. Did you 
bring anything from Peliti’s?’ 

‘Questions to begin with. You shall have the sweets when you have answered 
them. Who and what is the creature? There were at least half-a-dozen men round 
her, and she appeared to be going to sleep in their midst.’ 

‘Delville,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, “‘Shady” Delville, to distinguish her from Mrs. 
Jim of that ilk. She dances as untidily as she dresses, I believe, and her husband 
is somewhere in Madras. Go and call, if you are so interested.’ 

‘What have I to do with Shigramitish women? She merely caught my attention 
for a minute, and I wondered at the attraction that a dowd has for a certain type 
of man. I expected to see her walk out of her clothes until I looked at her eyes.’ 

‘Hooks and eyes, surely,’ drawled Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘Don’t be clever, Polly. You make my head ache. And round this hayrick stood 
a crowd of men a positive crowd!’ 

‘Perhaps they also expected.’ 

‘Polly, don’t be Rabelaisian!’ 

Mrs. Mallowe curled herself up comfortably on the sofa, and turned her 
attention to the sweets. She and Mrs. Hauksbee shared the same house at Simla; 
and these things befell two seasons after the matter of Otis Yeere, which has 
been already recorded. 

Mrs. Hauksbee stepped into the verandah and looked down upon the Mall, her 
forehead puckered with thought. 

‘Hah!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee shortly. ‘Indeed!’ 

‘What is it?’ said Mrs. Mallowe sleepily. 


‘That dowd and The Dancing Master to whom I object.’ 

‘Why to The Dancing Master? He is a middle-aged gentleman, of reprobate 
and romantic tendencies, and tries to be a friend of mine.’ 

‘Then make up your mind to lose him. Dowds cling by nature, and I should 
imagine that this animal how terrible her bonnet looks from above! is specially 
clingsome.’ 

‘She is welcome to The Dancing Master so far as I am concerned. I never 
could take an interest in a monotonous liar. The frustrated aim of his life is to 
persuade people that he is a bachelor.’ 

‘O-oh! I think I’ve met that sort of man before. And isn’t he?’ 

‘No. He confided that to me a few days ago. Ugh! Some men ought to be 
killed.’ 

“What happened then?’ 

‘He posed as the horror of horrors a misunderstood man. Heaven knows the 
femme incomprise is sad enough and bad enough but the other thing!’ 

‘And so fat too! I should have laughed in his face. Men seldom confide in me. 
How is it they come to you?’ 

‘For the sake of impressing me with their careers in the past. Protect me from 
men with confidences!’ 

‘And yet you encourage them?’ 

‘What can I do? They talk, I listen, and they vow that I am sympathetic. I 
know I always profess astonishment even when the plot is of the most old 
possible.’ 

“Yes. Men are so unblushingly explicit if they are once allowed to talk, 
whereas women’s confidences are full of reservations and fibs, except — ’ 

‘When they go mad and babble of the Unutter-abilities after a week’s 
acquaintance. Really, if you come to consider, we know a great deal more of 
men than of our own sex.’ 

‘And the extraordinary thing is that men will never believe it. They say we are 
trying to hide something.’ 

‘They are generally doing that on their own account. Alas! These chocolates 
pall upon me, and I haven’t eaten more than a dozen. I think I shall go to sleep.’ 

‘Then you’ll get fat, dear. If you took more exercise and a more intelligent 
interest in your neighbours you would — ’ 

‘Be as much loved as Mrs. Hauksbee. You’re a darling in many ways, and I 
like you you are not a woman’s woman but why do you trouble yourself about 
mere human beings?’ 

‘Because in the absence of angels, who I am sure would be horribly dull, men 
and women are the most fascinating things in the whole wide world, lazy one. I 


am interested in The Dowd I am interested in The Dancing Master I am 
interested in the Hawley Boy and I am interested in you.’ 

‘Why couple me with the Hawley Boy? He is your property.’ 

“Yes, and in his own guileless speech, I’m making a good thing out of him. 
When he is slightly more reformed, and has passed his Higher Standard, or 
whatever the authorities think fit to exact from him, I shall select a pretty little 
girl, the Holt girl, I think, and’ here she waved her hands airily “‘whom Mrs. 
Hauksbee hath joined together let no man put asunder.” That’s all.’ 

‘And when you have yoked May Holt with the most notorious detrimental in 
Simla, and earned the undying hatred of Mamma Holt, what will you do with 
me, Dispenser of the Destinies of the Universe?’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee dropped into a low chair in front of the fire, and, chin in hand, 
gazed long and steadfastly at Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘I do not know,’ she said, shaking her head, ‘what I shall do with you, dear. 
It’s obviously impossible to marry you to some one else your husband would 
object and the experiment might not be successful after all. I think I shall begin 
by preventing you from what is it? “sleeping on ale-house benches and snoring 
in the sun.”* 

‘Don’t! I don’t like your quotations. They are so rude. Go to the Library and 
bring me new books.’ 

‘While you sleep? No! If you don’t come with me I shall spread your newest 
frock on my ‘rickshaw-bow, and when any one asks me what I am doing, I shall 
say that I am going to Phelps’s to get it let out. I shall take care that Mrs. 
MacNamara sees me. Put your things on, there’s a good girl.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe groaned and obeyed, and the two went off to the Library, where 
they found Mrs. Delville and the man who went by the nick-name of The 
Dancing Master. By that time Mrs. Mallowe was awake and eloquent. 

‘That is the Creature!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee, with the air of one pointing out a 
slug in the road. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. “The man is the Creature. Ugh! Good-evening, Mr. 
Bent. I thought you were coming to tea this evening.’ 

‘Surely it was for to-morrow, was it not?’ answered The Dancing Master. ‘I 
understood I fancied I’m so sorry How very unfortunate!’ 

But Mrs. Mallowe had passed on. 

‘For the practised equivocator you said he was,’ murmured Mrs. Hauksbee, 
‘he strikes me as a failure. Now wherefore should he have preferred a walk with 
The Dowd to tea with us? Elective affinities, I suppose both grubby. Polly, I’d 
never forgive that woman as long as the world rolls.’ 

‘I forgive every woman everything,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘He will be a 


sufficient punishment for her. What a common voice she has!’ 

Mrs. Delville’s voice was not pretty, her carriage was even less lovely, and her 
raiment was strikingly neglected. All these things Mrs. Mallowe noticed over the 
top of a magazine. 

‘Now what is there in her?’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. ‘Do you see what I meant 
about the clothes falling off? If I were a man I would perish sooner than be seen 
with that rag-bag. And yet, she has good eyes, but Oh!’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘She doesn’t know how to use them! On my honour, she does not. Look! Oh 
look! Untidiness I can endure, but ignorance never! The woman’s a fool.’ 

‘Hsh! She’ll hear you.’ 

‘All the women in Simla are fools. She’ll think I mean some one else. Now 
she’s going out. What a thoroughly objectionable couple she and The Dancing 
Master make! Which reminds me. Do you suppose they’ || ever dance together?’ 

‘Wait and see. I don’t envy her the conversation of The Dancing Master 
loathly man! His wife ought to be up here before long?’ 

‘Do you know anything about him?’ 

‘Only what he told me. It may be all a fiction. He married a girl bred in the 
country, I think, and, being an honourable, chivalrous soul, told me that he 
repented his bargain and sent her to her as often as possible a person who has 
lived in the Doon since the memory of man and goes to Mussoorie when other 
people go Home. The wife is with her at present. So he says.’ 

‘Babies?’ 

‘One only, but he talks of his wife in a revolting way. I hated him for it. He 
thought he was being epigrammatic and brilliant.’ 

‘That is a vice peculiar to men. I dislike him because he is generally in the 
wake of some girl, disappointing the Eligibles. He will persecute May Holt no 
more, unless I am much mistaken.’ 

‘No. I think Mrs. Delville may occupy his attention for a while.’ 

‘Do you suppose she knows that he is the head of a family?’ 

‘Not from his lips. He swore me to eternal secrecy. Wherefore I tell you. 
Don’t you know that type of man?’ 

‘Not intimately, thank goodness! As a general rule, when a man begins to 
abuse his wife to me, I find that the Lord gives me wherewith to answer him 
according to his folly; and we part with a coolness between us. I laugh.’ 

‘T’m different. I’ve no sense of humour.’ 

‘Cultivate it, then. It has been my mainstay for more years than I care to think 
about. A well-educated sense of humour will save a woman when Religion, 
Training, and Home influences fail; and we may all need salvation sometimes.’ 


‘Do you suppose that the Delville woman has humour?’ 

‘Her dress betrays her. How can a Thing who wears her supplement under her 
left arm have any notion of the fitness of things much less their folly? If she 
discards The Dancing Master after having once seen him dance, I may respect 
her. Otherwise — ’ 

‘But are we not both assuming a great deal too much, dear? You saw the 
woman at Peliti’s half an hour later you saw her walking with The Dancing 
Master an hour later you met her here at the Library.’ 

“Still with The Dancing Master, remember.’ 

‘Still with The Dancing Master, I admit, but why on the strength of that should 
you imagine — ’ 

‘I imagine nothing. I have no imagination. I am only convinced that The 
Dancing Master is attracted to The Dowd because he is objectionable in every 
way and she in every other. If I know the man as you have described him, he 
holds his wife in slavery at present.’ 

‘She is twenty years younger than he.’ 

‘Poor wretch! And, in the end, after he has posed and swaggered and lied he 
has a mouth under that ragged moustache simply made for lies he will be 
rewarded according to his merits.’ 

‘I wonder what those really are,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. 

But Mrs. Hauksbee, her face close to the shelf of the new books, was 
humming softly: ‘What shall he have who killed the Deer?’ She was a lady of 
unfettered speech. 

One month later she announced her intention of calling upon Mrs. Delville. 
Both Mrs. Hauksbee and Mrs. Mallowe were in morning wrappers, and there 
was a great peace in the land. 

‘T should go as I was,’ said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘It would be a delicate compliment 
to her style.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee studied herself in the glass. 

‘Assuming for a moment that she ever darkened these doors, I should put on 
this robe, after all the others, to show her what a morning-wrapper ought to be. It 
might enliven her. As it is, I shall go in the dove-coloured sweet emblem of 
youth and innocence and shall put on my new gloves.’ 

‘If you really are going, dirty tan would be too good; and you know that dove- 
colour spots with the rain.’ 

‘I care not. I may make her envious. At least I shall try, though one cannot 
expect very much from a woman who puts a lace tucker into her habit.’ 

‘Just Heavens! When did she do that?’ 

“Yesterday riding with The Dancing Master. I met them at the back of Jakko, 


and the rain had made the lace lie down. To complete the effect, she was wearing 
an unclean terai with the elastic under her chin. I felt almost too well content to 
take the trouble to despise her.’ 

‘The Hawley Boy was riding with you. What did he think?’ 

‘Does a boy ever notice these things? Should I like him if he did? He stared in 
the rudest way, and just when I thought he had seen the elastic, he said, “There’s 
something very taking about that face.” I rebuked him on the spot. I don’t 
approve of boys being taken by faces.’ 

‘Other than your own. I shouldn’t be in the least surprised if the Hawley Boy 
immediately went to call.’ 

‘I forbade him. Let her be satisfied with The Dancing Master, and his wife 
when she comes up. I’m rather curious to see Mrs. Bent and the Delville woman 
together.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee departed and, at the end of an hour, returned slightly flushed. 

‘There is no limit to the treachery of youth! I ordered the Hawley Boy, as he 
valued my patronage, not to call. The first person I stumble over literally 
stumble over in her poky, dark little drawing-room is, of course, the Hawley 
Boy. She kept us waiting ten minutes, and then emerged as though she had been 
tipped out of the dirtyclothes-basket. You know my way, dear, when I am at all 
put out. I was Superior, crrrrushingly Superior! ‘Lifted my eyes to Heaven, and 
had heard of nothing ‘dropped my eyes on the carpet and “really didn’t know” 
‘played with my cardcase and “supposed so.” The Hawley Boy giggled like a 
girl, and I had to freeze him with scowls between the sentences.’ 

‘And she?’ 

‘She sat in a heap on the edge of a couch, and managed to convey the 
impression that she was suffering from stomach-ache, at the very least. It was all 
I could do not to ask after her symptoms. When I rose, she grunted just like a 
buffalo in the water too lazy to move.’ 

‘Are you certain?’ 

‘Am I blind, Polly? Laziness, sheer laziness, nothing else or her garments 
were only constructed for sitting down in. I stayed for a quarter of an hour trying 
to penetrate the gloom, to guess what her surroundings were like, while she 
stuck out her tongue.’ 

‘Lu cy!’ 

‘Well I’ll withdraw the tongue, though I’m sure if she didn’t do it when I was 
in the room, she did the minute I was outside. At any rate, she lay in a lump and 
grunted. Ask the Hawley Boy, dear. I believe the grunts were meant for 
sentences, but she spoke so indistinctly that I can’t swear to it.’ 

“You are incorrigible, simply.’ 


‘I am not! Treat me civilly, give me peace with honour, don’t put the only 
available seat facing the window, and a child may eat jam in my lap before 
Church. But I resent being grunted at. Wouldn’t you? Do you suppose that she 
communicates her views on life and love to The Dancing Master in a set of 
modulated “Grmphs”?’ 

“You attach too much importance to The Dancing Master.’ 

‘He came as we went, and The Dowd grew almost cordial at the sight of him. 
He smiled greasily, and moved about that darkened dog-kennel in a suspiciously 
familiar way.’ 

‘Don’t be uncharitable. Any sin but that I’ Il forgive.’ 

‘Listen to the voice of History. I am only describing what I saw. He entered, 
the heap on the sofa revived slightly, and the Hawley Boy and I came away 
together. He is disillusioned, but I felt it my duty to lecture him severely for 
going there. And that’s all.’ 

‘Now for Pity’s sake leave the wretched creature and The Dancing Master 
alone. They never did you any harm.’ 

‘No harm? To dress as an example and a stumbling-block for half Simla, and 
then to find this Person who is dressed by the hand of God not that I wish to 
disparage Him for a moment, but you know the tikka dhurzie way He attires 
those lilies of the field this Person draws the eyes of men and some of them nice 
men? It’s almost enough to make one discard clothing. I told the Hawley Boy 
SO.’ 

‘And what did that sweet youth do?’ 

‘Turned shell-pink and looked across the far blue hills like a distressed cherub. 
Am I talking wildly, Polly? Let me say my say, and I shall be calm. Otherwise I 
may go abroad and disturb Simla with a few original reflections. Excepting 
always your own sweet self, there isn’t a single woman in the land who 
understands me when I am what’s the word?’ 

‘Tete-fele suggested Mrs. Mallowe. 

‘Exactly! And now let us have tiffin. The demands of Society are exhausting, 


and as Mrs. Delville says, — °’ Here Mrs. Hauksbee, to the horror of the 
khitmatgars, lapsed into a series of grunts, while Mrs. Mallowe stared in lazy 
surprise. 


‘ 


“God gie us a guid conceit of oorselves,”* said Mrs. Hauksbee piously, 
returning to her natural speech. ‘Now, in any other woman that would have been 
vulgar. I am consumed with curiosity to see Mrs. Bent. I expect complications.’ 

“Woman of one idea,’ said Mrs. Mallowe shortly; ‘all complications are as old 
as the hills! I have lived through or near all all All!’ 

‘And yet do not understand that men and women never behave twice alike. I 


am old who was young if ever I put my head in your lap, you dear, big sceptic, 
you will learn that my parting is gauze but never, no never, have I lost my 
interest in men and women. Polly, I shall see this business out to the bitter end.’ 

‘I am going to sleep,’ said Mrs. Mallowe calmly. ‘I never interfere with men 
or women unless I am compelled,’ and she retired with dignity to her own room. 

Mrs. Hauksbee’s curiosity was not long left ungratified, for Mrs. Bent came 
up to Simla a few days after the conversation faithfully reported above, and 
pervaded the Mall by her husband’s side. 

‘Behold!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee, thoughtfully rubbing her nose. ‘That is the last 
link of the chain, if we omit the husband of the Delville, whoever he may be. Let 
me consider. The Bents and the Delvilles inhabit the same hotel; and the Delville 
is detested by the Waddy do you know the Waddy? who is almost as big a dowd. 
The Waddy also abominates the male Bent, for which, if her other sins do not 
weigh too heavily, she will eventually go to Heaven.’ 

‘Don’t be irreverent,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, ‘I like Mrs. Bent’s face.’ 

‘T am discussing the Waddy,’ returned Mrs. Hauksbee loftily. “The Waddy will 
take the female Bent apart, after having borrowed yes! everything that she can, 
from hairpins to babies’ bottles. Such, my dear, is life in a hotel. The Waddy will 
tell the female Bent facts and fictions about The Dancing Master and The 
Dowd.’ 

‘Lucy, I should like you better if you were not always looking into people’s 
back-bedrooms.’ 

‘Anybody can look into their front drawingrooms; and remember whatever I 
do, and whatever I look, I never talk as the Waddy will. Let us hope that The 
Dancing Master’s greasy smile and manner of the pedagogue will soften the 
heart of that cow, his wife. If mouths speak truth, I should think that little Mrs. 
Bent could get very angry on occasion.’ 

‘But what reason has she for being angry?’ 

‘What reason! The Dancing Master in himself is a reason. How does it go? “If 
in his life some trivial errors fall, Look in his face and you’ ll believe them all.” I 
am prepared to credit any evil of The Dancing Master, because I hate him so. 
And The Dowd is so disgustingly badly dressed.’ 

‘That she, too, is capable of every iniquity? I always prefer to believe the best 
of everybody. It saves so much trouble.’ 

‘Very good. I prefer to believe the worst. It saves useless expenditure of 
sympathy. And you may be quite certain that the Waddy believes with me.’ 

Mrs. Mallowe sighed and made no answer. 

The conversation was holden after dinner while Mrs. Hauksbee was dressing 
for a dance. 


‘I am too tired to go,’ pleaded Mrs. Mallowe, and Mrs. Hauksbee left her in 
peace till two in the morning, when she was aware of emphatic knocking at her 
door. 

‘Don’t be very angry, dear,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. ‘My idiot of an ayah has 
gone home, and, as I hope to sleep to-night, there isn’t a soul in the place to 
unlace me.’ 

‘Oh, this is too bad!’ said Mrs. Mallowe sulkily. 

‘Cant help it. I’m a lone, lorn grass-widow, dear, but I will not sleep in my 
stays. And such news too! Oh, do unlace me, there’s a darling! The Dowd The 
Dancing Master I and the Hawley Boy You know the North verandah?’ 

‘How can I do anything if you spin round like this?’ protested Mrs. Mallowe, 
fumbling with the knot of the laces. 

‘Oh, I forget. I must tell my tale without the aid of your eyes. Do you know 
you’ve lovely eyes, dear? Well, to begin with, I took the Hawley Boy to a kala 
juggah.’ 

‘Did he want much taking?’ 

‘Lots! There was an arrangement of loose-boxes in kanats, and she was in the 
next one talking to him.’ 

‘Which? How? Explain.’ 

“You know what I mean The Dowd and The Dancing Master. We could hear 
every word, and we listened shamelessly ‘specially the Hawley Boy. Polly, I 
quite love that woman!’ 

‘This is interesting. There! Now turn round. What happened?’ 

‘One moment. Ah h! Blessed relief. I’ve been looking forward to taking them 
off for the last half-hour which is ominous at my time of life. But, as I was 
saying, we listened and heard The Dowd drawl worse than ever. She drops her 
final g’s like a barmaid or a blue-blooded Aide-de-Camp. “Look he-ere, you’re 
gettin’ too fond o’ me,” she said, and The Dancing Master owned it was so in 
language that nearly made me ill. The Dowd reflected for a while. Then we 
heard her say, “Look he-ere, Mister Bent, why are you such an aw-ful liar?” I 
nearly exploded while The Dancing Master denied the charge. It seems that he 
never told her he was a married man.’ 

‘T said he wouldn’t.’ 

‘And she had taken this to heart, on personal grounds, I suppose. She drawled 
along for five minutes, reproaching him with his perfidy, and grew quite 
motherly. “Now you’ve got a nice little wife of your own you have,” she said. 
“She’s ten times too good for a fat old man like you, and, look he-ere, you never 
told me a word about her, and I’ve been thinkin’ about it a good deal, and I think 
you’re a liar.” Wasn’t that delicious? The Dancing Master maundered and raved 


till the Hawley Boy suggested that he should burst in and beat him. His voice 
runs up into an impassioned squeak when he is afraid. The Dowd must be an 
extraordinary woman. She explained that had he been a bachelor she might not 
have objected to his devotion; but since he was a married man and the father of a 
very nice baby, she considered him a hypocrite, and this she repeated twice. She 
wound up her drawl with: “An’ I’m tellin’ you this because your wife is angry 
with me, an’ I hate quarrellin’ with any other woman, an’ I like your wife. You 
know how you have behaved for the last six weeks. You shouldn’t have done it, 
indeed you shouldn’t. You’re too old an’ too fat.” Can’t you imagine how The 
Dancing Master would wince at that! “Now go away,” she said. “I don’t want to 
tell you what I think of you, because I think you are not nice. Pll stay he-ere till 
the next dance begins.” Did you think that the creature had so much in her?’ 

‘I never studied her as closely as you did. It sounds unnatural. What 
happened?’ 

‘The Dancing Master attempted blandishment, reproof, jocularity, and the 
style of the Lord High Warden, and I had almost to pinch the Hawley Boy to 
make him keep quiet. She grunted at the end of each sentence and, in the end, he 
went away swearing to himself, quite like a man in a novel. He looked more 
objectionable than ever. I laughed. I love that woman in spite of her clothes. And 
now I’m going to bed. What do you think of it?’ 

‘I shan’t begin to think till the morning,’ said Mrs. Mallowe, yawning. 
‘Perhaps she spoke the truth. They do fly into it by accident sometimes.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee’s account of her eavesdropping was an ornate one, but truthful 
in the main. For reasons best known to herself, Mrs. ‘Shady’ Delville had turned 
upon Mr. Bent and rent him limb from limb, casting him away limp and 
disconcerted ere she withdrew the light of her eyes from him permanently. Being 
a man of resource, and anything but pleased in that he had been called both old 
and fat, he gave Mrs. Bent to understand that he had, during her absence in the 
Doon, been the victim of unceasing persecution at the hands of Mrs. Delville, 
and he told the tale so often and with such eloquence that he ended in believing 
it, while his wife marvelled at the manners and customs of ‘some women.’ When 
the situation showed signs of languishing, Mrs. Waddy was always on hand to 
wake the smouldering fires of suspicion in Mrs. Bent’s bosom and to contribute 
generally to the peace and comfort of the hotel. Mr. Bent’s life was not a happy 
one, for if Mrs. Waddy’s story were true, he was, argued his wife, untrustworthy 
to the last degree. If his own statement was true, his charms of manner and 
conversation were so great that he needed constant surveillance. And he received 
it, till he repented genuinely of his marriage and neglected his personal 
appearance. Mrs. Delville alone in the hotel was unchanged. She removed her 


chair some six paces towards the head of the table, and occasionally in the 
twilight ventured on timid overtures of friendship to Mrs. Bent, which were 
repulsed. 

‘She does it for my sake,’ hinted the virtuous Bent. 

‘A dangerous and designing woman,’ purred Mrs. Waddy. 

Worst of all, every other hotel in Simla was full! 

‘Polly, are you afraid of diphtheria?’ 

‘Of nothing in the world except small-pox, Diphtheria kills, but it doesn’t 
disfigure. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because the Bent baby has got it, and the whole hotel is upside down in 
consequence. The Waddy has “set her five young on the rail” and fled. The 
Dancing Master fears for his precious throat, and that miserable little woman, his 
wife, has no notion of what ought to be done. She wanted to put it into a mustard 
bath for croup!’ 

‘Where did you learn all this?’ 

‘Just now, on the Mall. Dr. Howlen told me. The manager of the hotel is 
abusing the Bents, and the Bents are abusing the manager. They are a feckless 
couple.’ 

“Well. What’s on your mind?’ 

‘This; and I know it’s a grave thing to ask. 

Would you seriously object to my bringing the child over here, with its 
mother?’ 

‘On the most strict understanding that we see nothing of the Dancing Master.’ 

‘He will be only too glad to stay away. Polly, you’re an angel. The woman 
really is at her wits’ end.’ 

‘And you know nothing about her, careless, and would hold her up to public 
scorn if it gave you a minute’s amusement. Therefore you risk your life for the 
sake of her brat. No, Loo, I’m not the angel. I shall keep to my rooms and avoid 
her. But do as you please only tell me why you do it.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee’s eyes softened; she looked out of the window and back into 
Mrs. Mallowe’s face. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee simply. 

“You dear!’ 

‘Polly! and for aught you knew you might have taken my fringe off. Never do 
that again without warning. Now we’ll get the rooms ready. I don’t suppose I 
shall be allowed to circulate in society for a month.’ 

‘And I also. Thank goodness I shall at last get all the sleep I want.’ 

Much to Mrs. Bent’s surprise she and the baby were brought over to the house 
almost before she knew where she was. Bent was devoutly and undisguisedly 


thankful, for he was afraid of the infection, and also hoped that a few weeks in 
the hotel alone with Mrs. Delville might lead to explanations. Mrs. Bent had 
thrown her jealousy to the winds in her fear for her child’s life. 

‘We can give you good milk,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee to her, ‘and our house is 
much nearer to the Doctor’s than the hotel, and you won’t feel as though you 
were living in a hostile camp. Where is the dear Mrs. Waddy? She seemed to be 
a particular friend of yours.’ 

‘They’ve all left me,’ said Mrs. Bent bitterly. ‘Mrs. Waddy went first. She said 
I ought to be ashamed of myself for introducing diseases there, and I am sure it 
wasn’t my fault that little Dora — ’ 

‘How nice!’ cooed Mrs. Hauksbee. ‘The Waddy is an infectious disease 
herself “more quickly caught than the plague and the taker runs presently mad.” 
I lived next door to her at the Elysium, three years ago. Now see, you won’t give 
us the least trouble, and I’ve ornamented all the house with sheets soaked in 
carbolic. It smells comforting, doesn’t it? Remember I’m always in call, and my 
ayah’s at your service when yours goes to her meals, and and if you cry PI 
never forgive you.’ 

Dora Bent occupied her mother’s unprofitable attention through the day and 
the night. The Doctor called thrice in the twenty-four hours, and the house 
reeked with the smell of the Condy’s Fluid, chlorine-water, and carbolic acid 
washes. Mrs. Mallowe kept to her own rooms she considered that she had made 
sufficient concessions in the cause of humanity and Mrs. Hauksbee was more 
esteemed by the Doctor as a help in the sick-room than the half-distraught 
mother. 

‘I know nothing of illness,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee to the Doctor. ‘Only tell me 
what to do, and I’ ll do it.’ 

‘Keep that crazy woman from kissing the child, and let her have as little to do 
with the nursing as you possibly can,’ said the Doctor; ‘I’d turn her out of the 
sick-room, but that I honestly believe she’d die of anxiety. She is less than no 
good, and I depend on you and the ayahs, remember.’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee accepted the responsibility, though it painted olive hollows 
under her eyes and forced her to her oldest dresses. Mrs. Bent clung to her with 
more than childlike faith. 

‘I know you’ll make Dora well, won’t you?’ she said at least twenty times a 
day; and twenty times a day Mrs. Hauksbee answered valiantly, ‘Of course I 
will.’ 

But Dora did not improve, and the Doctor seemed to be always in the house. 

‘There’s some danger of the thing taking a bad turn,’ he said; ‘P1 come over 
between three and four in the morning to-morrow.’ 


‘Good gracious!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. ‘He never told me what the turn would 
be! My education has been horribly neglected; and I have only this foolish 
mother-woman to fall back upon.’ 

The night wore through slowly, and Mrs. Hauksbee dozed in a chair by the 
fire. There was a dance at the Viceregal Lodge, and she dreamed of it till she was 
aware of Mrs. Bent’s anxious eyes staring into her own. 

“Wake up! Wake up! Do something!’ cried Mrs. Bent piteously. ‘Dora’s 
choking to death! Do you mean to let her die?’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee jumped to her feet and bent over the bed. The child was 
fighting for breath, while the mother wrung her hands despairingly. 

‘Oh, what can I do? What can you do? She won’t stay still! I can’t hold her. 
Why didn’t the Doctor say this was coming?’ screamed Mrs. Bent. ‘Won’t you 
help me? She’s dying!’ 

‘I I’ve never seen a child die before!’ stammered Mrs. Hauksbee feebly, and 
then let none blame her weakness after the strain of long watching she broke 
down, and covered her face with her hands. The ayahs on the threshold snored 
peacefully. 

There was a rattle of ‘rickshaw wheels below, the clash of an opening door, a 
heavy step on the stairs, and Mrs. Delville entered to find Mrs. Bent screaming 
for the Doctor as she ran round the room. Mrs. Hauksbee, her hands to her ears, 
and her face buried in the chintz of a chair, was quivering with pain at each cry 
from the bed, and murmuring, “Thank God, I never bore a child! Oh! thank God, 
I never bore a child!’ 

Mrs. Delville looked at the bed for an instant, took Mrs. Bent by the 
shoulders, and said quietly, ‘Get me some caustic. Be quick.’ 

The mother obeyed mechanically. Mrs. Delville had thrown herself down by 
the side of the child and was opening its mouth. 

‘Oh, you’re killing her!’ cried Mrs. Bent. ‘Where’s the Doctor? Leave her 
alone!’ 

Mrs. Delville made no reply for a minute, but busied herself with the child. 

‘Now the caustic, and hold a lamp behind my shoulder. Will you do as you are 
told? The acid-bottle, if you don’t know what I mean,’ she said. 

A second time Mrs. Delville bent over the child. Mrs. Hauksbee, her face still 
hidden, sobbed and shivered. One of the ayahs staggered sleepily into the room, 
yawning: ‘Doctor Sahib come.’ 

Mrs. Delville turned her head. 

“You’re only just in time,’ she said. ‘It was chokin’ her when I came, an’ I’ve 
burnt it.’ 

‘There was no sign of the membrane getting to the air-passages after the last 


steaming. It was the general weakness I feared,’ said the Doctor half to himself, 
and he whispered as he looked, ‘You’ve done what I should have been afraid to 
do without consultation.’ 

‘She was dyin’,’ said Mrs. Delville, under her breath. ‘Can you do anythin’? 
What a mercy it was I went to the dance!’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee raised her head. 

‘Is it all over?’ she gasped. ‘I’m useless I’m worse than useless! What are you 
doing here?’ 

She stared at Mrs. Delville, and Mrs. Bent, realising for the first time who was 
the Goddess from the Machine, stared also. 

Then Mrs. Delville made explanation, putting on a dirty long glove and 
smoothing a crumpled and ill-fitting ball-dress. 

‘I was at the dance, an’ the Doctor was tellin’ me about your baby bein’ so ill. 
So I came away early, an’ your door was open, an’ I I lost my boy this way six 
months ago, an’ I’ve been tryin’ to forget it ever since, an’ I I I am very sorry for 
intrudin’ an’ anythin’ that has happened.’ 

Mrs. Bent was putting out the Doctor’s eye with a lamp as he stooped over 
Dora. 

‘Take it away,’ said the Doctor. ‘I think the child will do, thanks to you, Mrs. 
Delville. I should have come too late, but, I assure you’ he was addressing 
himself to Mrs. Delville ‘I had not the faintest reason to expect this. The 
membrane must have grown like a mushroom. Will one of you help me, please?’ 

He had reason for the last sentence. Mrs. Hauksbee had thrown herself into 
Mrs. Delville’s arms, where she was weeping bitterly, and Mrs. Bent was 
unpicturesquely mixed up with both, while from the tangle came the sound of 
many sobs and much promiscuous kissing. 

‘Good gracious! I’ve spoilt all your beautiful roses!’ said Mrs. Hauksbee, 
lifting her head from the lump of crushed gum and calico atrocities on Mrs. 
Delville’s shoulder and hurrying to the Doctor. 

Mrs. Delville picked up her shawl, and slouched out of the room, mopping her 
eyes with the glove that she had not put on. 

‘IT always said she was more than a woman,’ sobbed Mrs. Hauksbee 
hysterically, ‘and that proves it!’ 

Six weeks later Mrs. Bent and Dora had returned to the hotel. Mrs. Hauksbee 
had come out of the Valley of Humiliation, had ceased to reproach herself for her 
collapse in an hour of need, and was even beginning to direct the affairs of the 
world as before. 

‘So nobody died, and everything went off as it should, and I kissed The Dowd, 
Polly. I feel so old. Does it show in my face?’ 


‘Kisses don’t as a rule, do they? Of course you know what the result of The 
Dowd’s providential arrival has been.’ 

‘They ought to build her a statue only no sculptor dare copy those skirts.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Mallowe quietly. ‘She has found another reward. The Dancing 
Master has been smirking through Simla, giving every one to understand that she 
came because of her undying love for him for him to save his child, and all 
Simla naturally believes this.’ 

‘But Mrs. Bent — ’ 

‘Mrs. Bent believes it more than any one else. She won’t speak to The Dowd 
now. Isn’t The Dancing Master an angel?’ 

Mrs. Hauksbee lifted up her voice and raged till bed-time. The doors of the 
two rooms stood open. 

‘Polly,’ said a voice from the darkness, ‘what did that American-heiress- 
globe-trotter girl say last season when she was tipped out of her ‘rickshaw 
turning a corner? Some absurd adjective that made the man who picked her up 
explode.’ 

“*Paltry,”* said Mrs. Mallowe. ‘Through her nose like this “Ha-ow pahltry!”* 

‘Exactly,’ said the voice. ‘Ha-ow pahltry it all is!’ 

‘Which?’ 

‘Everything. Babies, Diphtheria, Mrs. Bent and The Dancing Master, I 
whooping in a chair, and The Dowd dropping in from the clouds. I wonder what 
the motive was all the motives.’ 

‘Um!’ 

‘What do you think?’ 

‘Don’t ask me. Go to sleep.’ 


ONLY A SUBALTERN 


.... Not only to enforce by command, but to encourage by 

example the energetic discharge of duty and the steady endurance 
of the difficulties and privations inseparable from Military Service. 
— Bengal Army Regulations. 

They made Bobby Wick pass an examination at Sandhurst. He was a 
gentleman before he was gazetted, so, when the Empress announced that 
‘Gentleman-Cadet Robert Hanna Wick’ was posted as Second Lieutenant to the 
Tyneside Tail Twisters at Krab Bokhar, he became an officer and a gentleman, 
which is an enviable thing; and there was joy in the house of Wick where 
Mamma Wick and all the little Wicks fell upon their knees and offered incense to 
Bobby by virtue of his achievements. 

Papa Wick had been a Commissioner in his day, holding authority over three 
millions of men in the Chota-Buldana Division, building great works for the 
good of the land, and doing his best to make two blades of grass grow where 
there was but one before. Of course, nobody knew anything about this in the 
little English village where he was just ‘old Mr. Wick,’ and had forgotten that he 
was a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. 

He patted Bobby on the shoulder and said: ‘Well done, my boy!’ 

There followed, while the uniform was being prepared, an interval of pure 
delight, during which Bobby took brevet-rank as a ‘man’ at the women-swamped 
tennis-parties and tea-fights of the village, and, I daresay, had his joining-time 
been extended, would have fallen in love with several girls at once. Little 
country villages at Home are very full of nice girls, because all the young men 
come out to India to make their fortunes. 

‘India,’ said Papa Wick, ‘is the place. I’ve had thirty years of it and, begad, I’d 
like to go back again. When you join the Tail Twisters you’ll be among friends, 
if every one hasn’t forgotten Wick of Chota-Buldana, and a lot of people will be 
kind to you for our sakes. The mother will tell you more about outfit than I can; 
but remember this. Stick to your Regiment, Bobby stick to your Regiment. 
You’ll see men all round you going into the Staff Corps, and doing every 
possible sort of duty but regimental, and you may be tempted to follow suit. 
Now so long as you keep within your allowance, and I haven’t stinted you there, 
stick to the Line, the whole Line, and nothing but the Line. Be careful how you 
back another young fool’s bill, and if you fall in love with a woman twenty years 
older than yourself, don’t tell me about it, that’s all.’ 

With these counsels, and many others equally valuable, did Papa Wick fortify 


Bobby ere that last awful night at Portsmouth when the Officers’ Quarters held 
more inmates than were provided for by the Regulations, and the liberty-men of 
the ships fell foul of the drafts for India, and the battle raged from the Dockyard 
Gates even to the slums of Longport, while the drabs of Fratton came down and 
scratched the faces of the Queen’s Officers. 

Bobby Wick, with an ugly bruise on his freckled nose, a sick and shaky 
detachment to manuvre in ship, and the comfort of fifty scornful females to 
attend to, had no time to feel home-sick till the Malabar reached mid-Channel, 
when he doubled his emotions with a little guard-visiting and a great many other 
matters. 

The Tail Twisters were a most particular Regiment. Those who knew them 
least said that they were eaten up with ‘side.’ But their reserve and their internal 
arrangements generally were merely protective diplomacy. Some five years 
before, the Colonel commanding had looked into the fourteen fearless eyes of 
seven plump and juicy subalterns who had all applied to enter the Staff Corps, 
and had asked them why the three stars should he, a colonel of the Line, 
command a dashed nursery for double-dashed bottle-suckers who put on 
condemned tin spurs and rode qualified mokes at the hiatused heads of forsaken 
Black Regiments. He was a rude man and a terrible. Wherefore the remnant took 
measures [with the half-butt as an engine of public opinion] till the rumour went 
abroad that young men who used the Tail Twisters as a crutch to the Staff Corps 
had many and varied trials to endure. However, a regiment had just as much 
right to its own secrets as a woman. 

When Bobby came up from Deolali and took his’ place among the Tail 
Twisters, it was gently but firmly borne in upon him that the Regiment was his 
father and his mother and his indissolubly wedded wife, and that there was no 
crime under the canopy of heaven blacker than that of bringing shame on the 
Regiment, which was the best-shooting, best-drilled, best-set-up, bravest, most 
illustrious, and in all respects most desirable Regiment within the compass of the 
Seven Seas. He was taught the legends of the Mess Plate, from the great grinning 
Golden Gods that had come out of the Summer Palace in Pekin to the silver- 
mounted markhor-horm snuff-mull presented by the last C.O. [he who spake to 
the seven subalterns]. And every one of those legends told him of battles fought 
at long odds, without fear as without support; of hospitality catholic as an 
Arab’s; of friendships deep as the sea and steady as the fighting-line; of honour 
won by hard roads for honour’s sake; and of instant and unquestioning devotion 
to the Regiment the Regiment that claims the lives of all and lives for ever. 

More than once, too, he came officially into contact with the Regimental 
colours, which looked like the lining of a bricklayer’s hat on the end of a chewed 


stick. Bobby did not kneel and worship them, because British subalterns are not 
constructed in that manner. Indeed, he condemned them for their weight at the 
very moment that they were filling with awe and other more noble sentiments. 

But best of all was the occasion when he moved with the Tail Twisters in 
review order at the breaking of a November day. Allowing for duty-men and 
sick, the Regiment was one thousand and eighty strong, and Bobby belonged to 
them; for was he not a Subaltern of the Line the whole Line, and nothing but the 
Line as the tramp of two thousand one hundred and sixty sturdy ammunition 
boots attested? He would not have changed places with Deighton of the Horse 
Battery, whirling by in a pillar of cloud to a chorus of ‘Strong right! Strong left!’ 
or Hogan-Yale of the White Hussars, leading his squadron for all it was worth, 
with the price of horseshoes thrown in; or ‘Tick’ Boileau, trying to live up to his 
fierce blue and gold turban while the wasps of the Bengal Cavalry stretched to a 
gallop in the wake of the long, lollopping Walers of the White Hussars. 

They fought through the clear cool day, and Bobby felt a little thrill run down 
his spine when he heard the tinkle-tinkle-tinkle of the empty cartridge-cases 
hopping from the breech-blocks after the roar of the volleys; for he knew that he 
should live to hear that sound in action. The review ended in a glorious chase 
across the plain batteries thundering after cavalry to the huge disgust of the 
White Hussars, and the Tyneside Tail Twisters hunting a Sikh Regiment, till the 
lean lathy Singhs panted with exhaustion. Bobby was dusty and dripping long 
before noon, but his enthusiasm was merely focused not diminished. 

He returned to sit at the feet of Revere, his ‘skipper,’ that is to say, the Captain 
of his Company, and to be instructed in the dark art and mystery of managing 
men, which is a very large part of the Profession of Arms. 

‘If you haven’t a taste that way,’ said Revere between his puffs of his cheroot, 
‘you’ll never be able to get the hang of it, but remember, Bobby, ‘t isn’t the best 
drill, though drill is nearly everything, that hauls a Regiment through Hell and 
out on the other side. It’s the man who knows how to handle men goat-men, 
swine-men, dog-men, and so on.’ 

‘Dormer, for instance,’ said Bobby, ‘I think he comes under the head of fool- 
men. He mopes like a sick owl.’ 

‘That’s where you make your mistake, my son. Dormer isn’t a fool yet, but 
he’s a dashed dirty soldier, and his room corporal makes fun of his socks before 
kit-inspection. Dormer, being two-thirds pure brute, goes into a corner and 
growls.’ 

‘How do you know?’ said Bobby admiringly. 

‘Because a Company commander has to know these things because, if he does 
not know, he may have crime ay, murder brewing under his very nose and yet 


not see that it’s there. Dormer is being badgered out of his mind big as he is and 
he hasn’t intellect enough to resent it. He’s taken to quiet boozing, and, Bobby, 
when the butt of a room goes on the drink, or takes to moping by himself, 
measures are necessary to pull him out of himself.’ 

“What measures? ‘Man can’t run round coddling his men for ever.’ 

‘No. The men would precious soon show him that he was not wanted. You’ve 
got to —’ 

Here the Colour-Sergeant entered with some papers; Bobby reflected for a 
while as Revere looked through the Company forms. 

‘Does Dormer do anything, Sergeant?’ Bobby asked with the air of one 
continuing an interrupted conversation. 

‘No, sir. Does ‘is dooty like a hortomato,’ said the Sergeant, who delighted in 
long words. ‘A dirty soldier and ‘e’s under full stoppages for new kit. It’s 
covered with scales, sir.’ 

“Scales? What scales?’ 

‘Fish-scales, sir. ‘E’s always pokin’ in the mud by the river an’ a-cleanin’ them 
muchly-fish with ‘is thumbs.’ Revere was still absorbed in the Company papers, 
and the Sergeant, who was sternly fond of Bobby, continued, “E generally goes 
down there when ‘e’s got ‘is skinful, beggin’ your pardon, sir, an’ they do say 
that the more lush in-he-briated ‘e is, the more fish ‘e catches. They call ‘im the 
Looney Fishmonger in the Comp’ny, sir.’ 

Revere signed the last paper and the Sergeant retreated. 

‘It’s a filthy amusement,’ sighed Bobby to himself. Then aloud to Revere: 
‘Are you really worried about Dormer?’ 

‘A little. You see he’s never mad enough to send to hospital, or drunk enough 
to run in, but at any minute he may flare up, brooding and sulking as he does. He 
resents any interest being shown in him, and the only time I took him out 
shooting he all but shot me by accident.’ 

‘I fish,’ said Bobby with a wry face. ‘I hire a country-boat and go down the 
river from Thursday to Sunday, and the amiable Dormer goes with me if you can 
spare us both.’ 

“You blazing young fool!’ said Revere, but his heart was full of much more 
pleasant words. 

Bobby, the Captain of a dhoni, with Private Dormer for mate, dropped down 
the river on Thursday morning the Private at the bow, the Subaltern at the helm. 
The Private glared uneasily at the Subaltern, who respected the reserve of the 
Private. 

After six hours, Dormer paced to the stern, saluted, and said ‘Beg y’ pardon, 
sir, but was you ever on the Durh’m Canal?’ 


‘No,’ said Bobby Wick. ‘Come and have some tiffin.’ 

They ate in silence. As the evening fell, Private Dormer broke forth, speaking 
to himself, 

‘Hi was on the Durh’m Canal, jes’ such a night, come next week twelve 
month, a-trailin’ of my toes in the water.’ He smoked and said no more till 
bedtime. 

The witchery of the dawn turned the gray river-reaches to purple, gold, and 
opal; and it was as though the lumbering dhoni crept across the splendours of a 
new heaven. 

Private Dormer popped his head out of his blanket and gazed at the glory 
below and around. 

“Well damn my eyes!’ said Private Dormer in an awed whisper. ‘This ‘ere is 
like a bloomin’ gallantry-show!’ For the rest of the day he was dumb, but 
achieved an ensanguined filthiness through the cleaning of big fish. 

The boat returned on Saturday evening. Dormer had been struggling with 
speech since noon. As the lines and luggage were being disembarked, he found 
tongue. 

‘Beg y’ pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘but would you would you min’ shakin’ ‘ands 
with me, sir?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Bobby, and he shook accordingly. Dormer returned to 
barracks and Bobby to mess. 

‘He wanted a little quiet and some fishing, I think,’ said Bobby. ‘My aunt, but 
he’s a filthy sort of animal! Have you ever seen him clean them muchly-fish with 
‘is thumbs”?’ 

‘Anyhow,’ said Revere three weeks later, ‘he’s doing his best to keep his 
things clean.’ 

When the spring died, Bobby joined in the general scramble for Hill leave, 
and to his surprise and delight secured three months. 

‘As good a boy as I want,’ said Revere the admiring skipper. 

‘The best of the batch,’ said the Adjutant to the Colonel. ‘Keep back that 
young skrim-shanker Porkiss, sir, and let Revere make him sit up.’ 

So Bobby departed joyously to Simla Pahar with a tin box of gorgeous 
raiment. 

‘Son of Wick old Wick of Chota-Buldana? Ask him to dinner, dear,’ said the 
aged men. 

“What a nice boy!’ said the matrons and the maids. 

‘First-class place, Simla. Oh, ripping!’ said Bobby Wick, and ordered new 
white cord breeches on the strength of it. 

“We’re in a bad way,’ wrote Revere to Bobby at the end of two months. ‘Since 


you left, the Regiment has taken to fever and is fairly rotten with it two hundred 
in hospital, about a hundred in cells drinking to keep off fever and the 
Companies on parade fifteen file strong at the outside. There’s rather more 
sickness in the out-villages than I care for, but then I’m so blistered with prickly- 
heat that I’m ready to hang myself. What’s the yarn about your mashing a Miss 
Haverley up there? Not serious, I hope? You’re over-young to hang millstones 
round your neck, and the Colonel will turf you out of that in double-quick time if 
you attempt it.’ 

It was not the Colonel that brought Bobby out of Simla, but a much-more-to- 
be-respected Commandant. The sickness in the out-villages spread, the Bazar 
was put out of bounds, and then came the news that the Tail Twisters must go 
into camp. The message flashed to the Hill stations. ‘Cholera Leave stopped 
Officers recalled.’ Alas for the white gloves in the neatly-soldered boxes, the 
rides and the dances and picnics that were to be, the loves half spoken, and the 
debts unpaid! Without demur and without question, fast as tonga could fly or 
pony gallop, back to their Regiments and their Batteries, as though they were 
hastening to their weddings, fled the subalterns. 

Bobby received his orders on returning from a dance at Viceregal Lodge 
where he had But only the Haverley girl knows what Bobby had said, or how 
many waltzes he had claimed for the next ball. Six in the morning saw Bobby at 
the Tonga Office in the drenching rain, the whirl of the last waltz still in his ears, 
and an intoxication due neither to wine nor waltzing in his brain. 

‘Good man!’ shouted Deighton of the Horse Battery through the mist. ‘Whar 
you raise dat tonga? I’m coming with you. Ow! But I’ve a head and a half. I 
didn’t sit out all night. They say the Battery’s awful bad,’ and he hummed 
dolorously, 

Leave the what at the what’s-its-name, 
Leave the flock without shelter, 

Leave the corpse uninterred, 

Leave the bride at the altar! 

‘My faith! It’ll be more bally corpse than bride, though, this journey. Jump in, 
Bobby. Get on, Coachwan!’ 

On the Umballa platform waited a detachment of officers discussing the latest 
news from the stricken cantonment, and it was here that Bobby learned the real 
condition of the Tail Twisters. 

‘They went into camp,’ said an elderly Major recalled from the whist-tables at 
Mussoorie to a sickly Native Regiment, ‘they went into camp with two hundred 
and ten sick in carts. Two hundred and ten fever cases only, and the balance 
looking like so many ghosts with sore eyes. A Madras Regiment could have 


walked through ‘em.’ 

‘But they were as fit as be-damned when I left them!’ said Bobby. 

‘Then you’d better make them as fit as bedamned when you rejoin,’ said the 
Major brutally. 

Bobby pressed his forehead against the rain-splashed window-pane as the 
train lumbered across the sodden Doab, and prayed for the health of the Tyneside 
Tail Twisters. Naini Tal had sent down her contingent with all speed; the 
lathering ponies of the Dalhousie Road staggered into Pathankot, taxed to the 
full stretch of their strength; while from cloudy Darjiling the Calcutta Mail 
whirled up the last straggler of the little army that was to fight a fight in which 
was neither medal nor honour for the winning, against an enemy none other than 
‘the sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.’ 

And as each man reported himself, he said: ‘This is a bad business,’ and went 
about his own forthwith, for every Regiment and Battery in the cantonment was 
under canvas, the sickness bearing them company. 

Bobby fought his way through the rain to the Tail Twisters’ temporary mess, 
and Revere could have fallen on the boy’s neck for the joy of seeing that ugly, 
wholesome phiz once more. 

‘Keep’ em amused and interested,’ said Revere. ‘They went on the drink, poor 
fools, after the first two cases, and there was no improvement. Oh, it’s good to 
have you back, Bobby! Porkiss is a never mind.’ 

Deighton came over from the Artillery camp to attend a dreary mess dinner, 
and contributed to the general gloom by nearly weeping over the condition of his 
beloved Battery. Porkiss so far forgot himself as to insinuate that the presence of 
the officers could do no earthly good, and that the best thing would be to send 
the entire Regiment into hospital and ‘let the doctors look after them.’ Porkiss 
was demoralised with fear, nor was his peace of mind restored when Revere said 
coldly: ‘Oh! The sooner you go out the better, if that’s your way of thinking. 
Any public school could send us fifty good men in your place, but it takes time, 
time, Porkiss, and money, and a certain amount of trouble, to make a Regiment. 
‘S’pose you’re the person we go into camp for, eh?’ 

Whereupon Porkiss was overtaken with a great and chilly fear which a 
drenching in the rain did not allay, and, two days later, quitted this world for 
another where, men do fondly hope, allowances are made for the weaknesses of 
the flesh. The Regimental Sergeant-Major looked wearily across the Sergeants’ 
Mess tent when the news was announced. 

‘There goes the worst of them,’ he said. ‘It’ll take the best, and then, please 
God, it’ll stop.’ The Sergeants were silent till one said: ‘It couldn’t be him!’ and 
all knew of whom Travis was thinking. 


Bobby Wick stormed through the tents of his Company, rallying, rebuking, 
mildly, as is consistent with the Regulations, chaffing the faint-hearted; haling 
the sound into the watery sunlight when there was a break in the weather, and 
bidding them be of good cheer for their trouble was nearly at an end; scuttling on 
his dun pony round the outskirts of the camp, and heading back men who, with 
the innate perversity of British soldiers, were always wandering into infected 
villages, or drinking deeply from rain-flooded marshes; comforting the panic- 
stricken with rude speech, and more than once tending the dying who had no 
friends the men without ‘townies’; organising, with banjos and burnt cork, Sing- 
songs which should allow the talent of the Regiment full play; and generally, as 
he explained, ‘playing the giddy garden-goat all round.’ 

“You’re worth half-a-dozen of us, Bobby,’ said Revere in a moment of 
enthusiasm. ‘How the devil do you keep it up?’ 

Bobby made no answer, but had Revere looked into the breast-pocket of his 
coat he might have seen there a sheaf of badly-written letters which perhaps 
accounted for the power that possessed the boy. A letter came to Bobby every 
other day. The spelling was not above reproach, but the sentiments must have 
been most satisfactory, for on receipt Bobby’s eyes softened marvellously, and 
he was wont to fall into a tender abstraction for a while ere, shaking his cropped 
head, he charged into his work. 

By what power he drew after him the hearts of the roughest, and the Tail 
Twisters counted in their ranks some rough diamonds indeed, was a mystery to 
both skipper and C. O., who learned from the regimental chaplain that Bobby 
was considerably more in request in the hospital tents than the Reverend John 
Emery. 

‘The men seem fond of you. Are you in the hospitals much?’ said the Colonel, 
who did his daily round and ordered the men to get well with a hardness that did 
not cover his bitter grief. 

‘A little, sir,’ said Bobby. 

‘Shouldn’t go there too often if I were you. They say it’s not contagious, but 
there’s no use in running unnecessary risks. We can’t afford to have you down, 
y know.’ 

Six days later, it was with the utmost difficulty that the post-runner plashed his 
way out to the camp with the mail-bags, for the rain was falling in torrents. 
Bobby received a letter, bore it off to his tent, and, the programme for the next 
week’s Sing-song being satisfactorily disposed of, sat down to answer it. For an 
hour the unhandy pen toiled over the paper, and where sentiment rose to more 
than normal tide-level, Bobby Wick stuck out his tongue and breathed heavily. 
He was not used to letter-writing. 


‘Beg y’ pardon, sir,’ said a voice at the tent door; ‘but Dormer’s ‘orrid bad, sir, 
an’ they’ve taken him orf, sir.’ 

‘Damn Private Dormer and you too!’ said Bobby Wick, running the blotter 
over the half-finished letter. ‘Tell him PI come in the morning.’ 

“E’s awful bad, sir,’ said the voice hesitatingly. There was an undecided 
squelching of heavy boots. 

‘Well?’ said Bobby impatiently. 

‘Excusin’ ‘imself before ‘and for takin’ the liberty, ‘e says it would be a 
comfort for to assist ‘im, sir, if — ’ 

‘Tattoo lao! Get my pony! Here, come in out of the rain till I’m ready. What 
blasted nuisances you are! That’s brandy. Drink some; you want it. Hang on to 
my stirrup and tell me if I go too fast.’ 

Strengthened by a four-finger ‘nip’ which he swallowed without a wink, the 
Hospital Orderly kept up with the slipping, mud-stained, and very disgusted 
pony as it shambled to the hospital tent. 

Private Dormer was certainly “orrid bad.’ He had all but reached the stage of 
collapse and was not pleasant to look upon. 

‘What’s this, Dormer?’ said Bobby, bending over the man. ‘You’re not going 
out this time. You’ve got to come fishing with me once or twice more yet.’ 

The blue lips parted and in the ghost of a whisper said, ‘Beg y’ pardon, sir, 
disturbin’ of you now, but would you min’ ‘oldin’ my ‘and, sir?’ 

Bobby sat on the side of the bed, and the icy cold hand closed on his own like 
a vice, forcing a lady’s ring which was on the little finger deep into the flesh. 
Bobby set his lips and waited, the water dripping from the hem of his trousers. 
An hour passed and the grasp of the hand did not relax, nor did the expression of 
the drawn face change. Bobby with infinite craft lit himself a cheroot with the 
left hand, his right arm was numbed to the elbow, and resigned himself to a night 
of pain. 

Dawn showed a very white-faced Subaltern sitting on the side of a sick man’s 
cot, and a Doctor in the doorway using language unfit for publication. 

‘Have you been here all night, you young ass?’ said the Doctor. 

‘There or thereabouts,’ said Bobby ruefully. ‘He’s frozen on to me.’ 

Dormer’s mouth shut with a click. He turned his head and sighed. The 
clinging hand opened, and Bobby’s arm fell useless at his side. 

‘He’ll do,’ said the Doctor quietly. ‘It must have been a toss-up all through the 
night. “Think you’re to be congratulated on this case.’ 

‘Oh, bosh!’ said Bobby. ‘I thought the man had gone out long ago only only I 
didn’t care to take my hand away. Rub my arm down, there’s a good chap. What 
a grip the brute has! I’m chilled to the marrow!’ He passed out of the tent 


shivering. 

Private Dormer was allowed to celebrate his repulse of Death by strong 
waters. Four days later he sat on the side of his cot and said to the patients 
mildly: ‘I’d ‘a’ liken to ‘a’ spoken to ‘im so I should.’ 

But at that time Bobby was reading yet another letter he had the most 
persistent correspondent of any man in camp and was even then about to write 
that the sickness had abated, and in another week at the outside would be gone. 
He did not intend to say that the chill of a sick man’s hand seemed to have struck 
into the heart whose capacities for affection he dwelt on at such length. He did 
intend to enclose the illustrated programme of the forthcoming Sing-song 
whereof he was not a little proud. He also intended to write on many other 
matters which do not concern us, and doubtless would have done so but for the 
slight feverish headache which made him dull and unresponsive at mess. 

“You are overdoing it, Bobby,’ said his skipper. ‘Might give the rest of us 
credit of doing a little work. You go on as if you were the whole Mess rolled into 
one. Take it easy.’ 

‘T will,’ said Bobby. ‘I’m feeling done up, somehow.’ Revere looked at him 
anxiously and said nothing. 

There was a flickering of lanterns about the camp that night, and a rumour that 
brought men out of their cots to the tent doors, a paddling of the naked feet of 
doolie-bearers and the rush of a galloping horse. 

‘Wot’s up?’ asked twenty tents; and through twenty tents ran the answer 
‘Wick, ‘e’s down.’ 

They brought the news to Revere and he groaned. ‘Any one but Bobby and I 
shouldn’t have cared! The Sergeant-Major was right.’ 

‘Not going out this journey,’ gasped Bobby, as he was lifted from the doolie. 
‘Not going out this journey.’ Then with an air of supreme conviction ‘I can’t, you 
see.” 

‘Not if I can do anything!’ said the Surgeon-Major, who had hastened over 
from the mess where he had been dining. 

He and the Regimental Surgeon fought together with Death for the life of 
Bobby Wick. Their work was interrupted by a hairy apparition in a bluegray 
dressing-gown who stared in horror at the bed and cried ‘Oh, my Gawd! It can’t 
be ‘im!’ until an indignant Hospital Orderly whisked him away. 

If care of man and desire to live could have done aught, Bobby would have 
been saved. As it was, he made a fight of three days, and the Surgeon-Major’s 
brow uncreased. ‘We’ll save him yet,’ he said; and the Surgeon, who, though he 
ranked with the Captain, had a very youthful heart, went out upon the word and 
pranced joyously in the mud. 


‘Not going out this journey,’ whispered Bobby Wick gallantly, at the end of 
the third day. 

‘Bravo!’ said the Surgeon-Major. ‘That’s the way to look at it, Bobby.’ 

As evening fell a gray shade gathered round Bobby’s mouth, and he turned his 
face to the tent wall wearily. The Surgeon-Major frowned. 

‘T’m awfully tired,’ said Bobby, very faintly. ‘What’s the use of bothering me 
with medicine? I don’t want it. Let me alone.’ 

The desire for life had departed, and Bobby was content to drift away on the 
easy tide of Death. 

‘It’s no good,’ said the Surgeon-Major. ‘He doesn’t want to live. He’s meeting 
it, poor child.’ And he blew his nose. 

Half a mile away the regimental band was playing the overture to the Sing- 
song, for the men had been told that Bobby was out of danger. The clash of the 
brass and the wail of the horns reached Bobby’s ears. 

Is there a single joy or pain, 
That I should never kno-ow? 
You do not love me, ‘tis in vain, 
Bid me good-bye and go! 

An expression of hopeless irritation crossed the boy’s face, and he tried to 
shake his head. 

The Surgeon-Major bent down ‘What is it, Bobby?’ ‘Not that waltz,’ muttered 
Bobby. ‘That’s our own our very ownest own. Mummy dear.’ 

With this he sank into the stupor that gave place to death early next morning. 

Revere, his eyes red at the rims and his nose very white, went into Bobby’s 
tent to write a letter to Papa Wick which should bow the white head of the ex- 
Commissioner of Chota-Buldana in the keenest sorrow of his life. Bobby’s little 
store of papers lay in confusion on the table, and among them a half-finished 
letter. The last sentence ran: ‘So you see, darling, there is really no fear, because 
as long as I know you care for me and I care for you, nothing can touch me.’ 

Revere stayed in the tent for an hour. When he came out his eyes were redder 
than ever. 

Private Conklin sat on a turned-down bucket, and listened to a not unfamiliar 
tune. Private Conklin was a convalescent and should have been tenderly treated. 

‘Ho!’ said Private Conklin. ‘There’s another bloomin’ orf’cer da ed.’ 

The bucket shot from under him, and his eyes filled with a smithyful of 
sparks. A tall man in a blue-gray bedgown was regarding him with deep 
disfavour. 

“You ought to take shame for yourself, Conky! Orf’cer? Bloomin’ orf’cer? PI 
learn you to misname the likes of ‘im. Hangel! Bloomin’ Hangel! That’s wot’e 


is!’ 
And the Hospital Orderly was so satisfied with the justice of the punishment 
that he did not even order Private Dormer back to his cot. 


IN THE MATTER OF A PRIVATE 


Hurrah! hurrah! a soldier’s life for me! Shout, boys, shout! for it 
makes you jolly and free. 
— The Ramrod Corps. 

PEOPLE who have seen, say that one of the quaintest spectacles of human 
frailty is an outbreak of hysterics in a girls’ school. It starts without warning, 
generally on a hot afternoon among the elder pupils. A girl giggles till the giggle 
gets beyond control. Then she throws up her head, and cries, “Honk, honk, 
honk,” like a wild goose, and tears mix with the laughter. If the mistress be wise 
she will rap out something severe at this point and check matters. If she be 
tender-hearted, and send for a drink of water, the chances are largely in favor of 
another girl laughing at the afflicted one and herself collapsing. Thus the trouble 
spreads, and may end in half of what answers to the Lower Sixth of a boys’ 
school rocking and whooping together. Given a week of warm weather, two 
stately promenades per diem, a heavy mutton and rice meal in the middle of the 
day, a certain amount of nagging from the teachers, and a few other things, some 
amazing effects develop. At least this is what folk say who have had experience. 

Now, the Mother Superior of a Convent and the Colonel of a British Infantry 
Regiment would be justly shocked at any comparison being made between their 
respective charges. But it is a fact that, under certain circumstances, Thomas in 
bulk can be worked up into ditthering, rippling hysteria. He does not weep, but 
he shows his trouble unmistakably, and the consequences get into the 
newspapers, and all the good people who hardly know a Martini from a Snider 
say: “Take away the brute’s ammunition!” 

Thomas isn’t a brute, and his business, which is to look after the virtuous 
people, demands that he shall have his ammunition to his hand. He doesn’t wear 
silk stockings, and he really ought to be supplied with a new Adjective to help 
him to express his opinions; but, for all that, he is a great man. If you call him 
“the heroic defender of the national honor” one day, and “a brutal and licentious 
soldiery” the next, you naturally bewilder him, and he looks upon you with 
suspicion. There is nobody to speak for Thomas except people who have 
theories to work off on him; and nobody understands Thomas except Thomas, 
and he does not always know what is the matter with himself. 

That is the prologue. This is the story: 

Corporal Slane was engaged to be married to Miss Jhansi M’Kenna, whose 
history is well known in the regiment and elsewhere. He had his Colonel’s 
permission, and, being popular with the men, every arrangement had been made 


to give the wedding what Private Ortheris called “eeklar.” It fell in the heart of 
the hot weather, and, after the wedding, Slane was going up to the Hills with the 
Bride. None the less, Slane’s grievance was that the affair would be only a hired- 
carriage wedding, and he felt that the “eeklar” of that was meagre. Miss 
M’ Kenna did not care so much. The Sergeant’s wife was helping her to make her 
wedding-dress, and she was very busy. Slane was, just then, the only moderately 
contented man in barracks. All the rest were more or less miserable. 

And they had so much to make them happy, too. All their work was over at 
eight in the morning, and for the rest of the day they could lie on their backs and 
smoke Canteen-plug and swear at the punkah-coolies. They enjoyed a fine, full 
flesh meal in the middle of the day, and then threw themselves down on their 
cots and sweated and slept till it was cool enough to go out with their “towny,” 
whose vocabulary contained less than six hundred words, and the Adjective, and 
whose views on every conceivable question they had heard many times before. 

There was the Canteen, of course, and there was the Temperance Room with 
the second-hand papers in it; but a man of any profession cannot read for eight 
hours a day in a temperature of 96 degrees or 98 degrees in the shade, running 
up sometimes to 103 degrees at midnight. Very few men, even though they get a 
pannikin of flat, stale, muddy beer and hide it under their cots, can continue 
drinking for six hours a day. One man tried, but he died, and nearly the whole 
regiment went to his funeral because it gave them something to do. It was too 
early for the excitement of fever or cholera. The men could only wait and wait 
and wait, and watch the shadow of the barrack creeping across the blinding 
white dust. That was a gay life. 

They lounged about cantonments-it was too hot for any sort of game, and 
almost too hot for vice-and fuddled themselves in the evening, and filled 
themselves to distension with the healthy nitrogenous food provided for them, 
and the more they stoked the less exercise they took and more explosive they 
grew. Then tempers began to wear away, and men fell a-brooding over insults 
real or imaginary, for they had nothing else to think of. The tone of the repartees 
changed, and instead of saying light-heartedly: “I’ll knock your silly face in,” 
men grew laboriously polite and hinted that the cantonments were not big 
enough for themselves and their enemy, and that there would be more space for 
one of the two in another place. 

It may have been the Devil who arranged the thing, but the fact of the case is 
that Losson had for a long time been worrying Simmons in an aimless way. It 
gave him occupation. The two had their cots side by side, and would sometimes 
spend a long afternoon swearing at each other; but Simmons was afraid of 
Losson and dared not challenge him to a fight. He thought over the words in the 


hot still nights, and half the hate he felt toward Losson be vented on the 
wretched punkahcoolie. 

Losson bought a parrot in the bazar, and put it into a little cage, and lowered 
the cage into the cool darkness of a well, and sat on the well-curb, shouting bad 
language down to the parrot. He taught it to say: “Simmons, ye so-oor,” which 
means swine, and several other things entirely unfit for publication. He was a big 
gross man, and he shook like a jelly when the parrot had the sentence correctly. 
Simmons, however, shook with rage, for all the room were laughing at him — 
the parrot was such a disreputable puff of green feathers and it looked so human 
when it chattered. Losson used to sit, swinging his fat legs, on the side of the cot, 
and ask the parrot what it thought of Simmons. The parrot would answer: 
“Simmons, ye so-oor.” “Good boy,” Losson used to say, scratching the parrot’s 
head; “ye ‘ear that, Sim?” And Simmons used to turn over on his stomach and 
make answer: “I ‘ear. Take ‘eed you don’t ‘ear something one of these days.” 

In the restless nights, after he had been asleep all day, fits of blind rage came 
upon Simmonr and held him till he trembled all over, while he thought in how 
many different ways he would slay Losson. Sometimes he would picture himself 
trampling the life out of the man, with heavy ammunition-boots, and at others 
smashing in his face with the butt, and at others jumping on his shoulders and 
dragging the head back till the neckbone cracked. Then his mouth would feel hot 
and fevered, and he would reach out for another sup of the beer in the pannikin. 

But the fancy that came to him most frequently and stayed with him longest 
was one connected with the great roll of fat under Losson’s right ear. He noticed 
it first on a moonlight night, and thereafter it was always before his eyes. It was 
a fascinating roll of fat. A man could get his hand upon it and tear away one side 
of the neck; or he could place the muzzle of a rifle on it and blow away all the 
head in a flash. Losson had no right to be sleek and contented and well-to-do, 
when he, Simmons, was the butt of the room, Some day, perhaps, he would show 
those who laughed at the “Simmons, ye so-oor” joke, that he was as good as the 
rest, and held a man’s life in the crook of his forefinger. When Losson snored, 
Simmons hated him more bitterly than ever. Why should Losson be able to sleep 
when Simmons had to stay awake hour after hour, tossing and turning on the 
tapes, with the dull liver pain gnawing into his right side and his head throbbing 
and aching after Canteen? He thought over this for many nights, and the world 
became unprofitable to him. He even blunted his naturally fine appetite with 
beer and tobacco; and all the while the parrot talked at and made a mock of him. 

The heat continued and the tempers wore away more quickly than before. A 
Sergeant’s wife died of heat — apoplexy in the night, and the rumor ran abroad 
that it was cholera. Men rejoiced openly, hoping that it would spread and send 


them into camp. But that was a false alarm. 

It was late on a Tuesday evening, and the men were waiting in the deep double 
verandas for “Last Posts,” when Simmons went to the box at the foot of his bed, 
took out his pipe, and slammed the lid down with a bang that echoed through the 
deserted barrack like the crack of a rifle. Ordinarily speaking, the men would 
have taken no notice; but their nerves were fretted to fiddle-strings. They jumped 
up, and three or four clattered into the barrack-room only to find Simmons 
kneeling by his box. 

“Owl It’s you, is it?” they said and laughed foolishly. “We thought ‘twas” — 

Simmons rose slowly. If the accident had so shaken his fellows, what would 
not the reality do? 

“You thought it was — did you? And what makes you think?” he said, lashing 
himself into madness as he went on; “to Hell with your thinking, ye dirty spies.” 

“Simmons, ye so-oor,” chuckled the parrot in the veranda, sleepily, 
recognizing a well-known voice. Now that was absolutely all. 

The tension snapped. Simmons fell back on the arm-rack deliberately, — the 
men were at the far end of the room, — and took out his rifle and packet of 
ammunition. “Don’t go playing the goat, Sim!” said Losson. “Put it down,” but 
there was a quaver in his voice. Another man stooped, slipped his boot and 
hurled it at Simmon’s head. The prompt answer was a shot which, fired at 
random, found its billet in Losson’s throat. Losson fell forward without a word, 
and the others scattered. 

“You thought it was!” yelled Simmons. “You’re drivin’ me to it! I tell you 
you’re drivin’ me to it! Get up, Losson, an’ don’t lie shammin’ there-you an’ 
your blasted parrit that druv me to it!” 

But there was an unaffected reality about Losson’s pose that showed Simmons 
what he had done. The men were still clamoring on the veranda. Simmons 
appropriated two more packets of ammunition and ran into the moonlight, 
muttering: “Pll make a night of it. Thirty roun’s, an’ the last for myself. Take you 
that, you dogs!” 

He dropped on one knee and fired into the brown of the men on the veranda, 
but the bullet flew high, and landed in the brickwork with a vicious phant that 
made some of the younger ones turn pale. It is, as musketry theorists observe, 
one thing to fire and another to be fired at. 

Then the instinct of the chase flared up. The news spread from barrack to 
barrack, and the men doubled out intent on the capture of Simmons, the wild 
beast, who was heading for the Cavalry parade-ground, stopping now and again 
to send back a shot and a Lurse in the direction of his pursuers. 

“TIl learn you to spy on me!” he shouted; “Pll learn you to give me dorg’s 


names! Come on the ‘ole lot O’ you! Colonel John Anthony Deever, C.B.!” — 
he turned toward the Infantry Mess and shook his rifle — ”you think yourself the 
devil of a man — but I tell ‘jou that if you Put your ugly old carcass outside O’ 
that door, Pll make you the poorest-lookin’ man in the army. Come out, Colonel 
John Anthony Deever, C.B.! Come out and see me practiss on the rainge. I’m the 
crack shot of the ‘ole bloomin’ battalion.” In proof of which statement Simmons 
fired at the lighted windows of the mess-house. 

“Private Simmons, E Comp’ny, on the Cavalry p’rade-ground, Sir, with thirty 
rounds,” said a Sergeant breathlessly to the Colonel. “Shootin’ right and lef’, Sir. 
Shot Private Losson. What’s to be done, Sir?” 

Colonel John Anthony Deever, C.B., sallied out, only to be saluted by a spurt 
of dust at his feet. 

“Pull up!” said the Second in Command; “I don’t want my step in that way, 
Colonel. He’s as dangerous as a mad dog.” 

“Shoot him like one, then,” said the Colonel, bitterly, “if he won’t take his 
chance. My regiment, too! If it had been the Towheads I could have understood.” 

Private Simmons had occupied a strong position near a well on the edge of the 
parade-ground, and was defying the regiment to come on. The regiment was not 
anxious to comply, for there is small honor in being shot by a fellow-private. 
Only Corporal Slane, rifle in band, threw himself down on the ground, and 
wormed his way toward the well. 

“Don’t shoot,” said he to the men round him; “like as not you’ll hit me. PI 
catch the beggar, livin’.” 

Simmons ceased shouting for a while, and the noise of trap-wheels could be 
heard across the plain. Major Oldyne Commanding the Horse Battery, was 
coming back from a dinner in the Civil Lines; was driving after his usual custom 
— that is to say, as fast as the horse could go. 

“A orf’cer! A blooming spangled orf’cer,” shrieked Simmons; “Pll make a 
scarecrow of that orf’cer!” The trap stopped. 

“What’s this?” demanded the Major of Gunners. “You there, drop your rifle.” 

“Why, it’s Jerry Blazes! I ain’t got no quarrel with you, Jerry Blazes. Pass 
frien’, an’ all’s well!” 

But Jerry Blazes had not the faintest intention of passing a dangerous 
murderer. He was, as his adoring Battery swore long and fervently, without 
knowledge of fear, and they were surely the best judges, for Jerry Blazes, it was 
notorious, had done his possible to kill a man each time the Battery went out. 

He walked toward Simmons, with the intention of rushing him, and knocking 
him down. 

“Don’t make me do it, Sir,” said Simmons; “I ain’t got nothing agin you. Ah! 


you would?” — the Major broke into a run — ”Take that then!” 

The Major dropped with a bullet through his shoulder, and Simmons stood 
over him. He had lost the satisfaction of killing Losson in the desired way: hut 
here was a helpless body to his hand. Should be slip in another cartridge, and 
blow off the head, or with the butt smash in the white face? He stopped to 
consider, and a cry went up from the far side of the parade-ground: “He’s killed 
Jerry Blazes!” But in the shelter of the well-pillars Simmons was safe except 
when he stepped out to fire. “I’ll blow yer ‘andsome ‘ead off, Jerry Blazes,” said 
Simmons, reflectively. “Six an’ three is nine an one is ten, an’ that leaves me 
another nineteen, an’ one for myself.” He tugged at the string of the second 
packet of ammunition. Corporal Slane crawled out of the shadow of a bank into 
the moonlight. 

“I see you!” said Simmons. “Come a bit furder on an’ Pl do for you.” 

“Tm comm ’,” said Corporal Slane, briefly; “you’ve done a bad day’s work, 
Sim. Come out ‘ere an’ come back with me.” 

“Come to,” — laugbed Simmons, sending a cartridge home with his thumb. 
“Not before I’ve settled you an’ Jerry Blazes.” 

The Corporal was lying at full length in the dust of the parade-ground, a rifle 
under him. Some of the less-cautious men in the distance shouted: “Shoot ‘im! 
Shoot ‘im, Slane!” 

“You move ‘and or foot, Slane,” said Simmons, “an’ Pl kick Jerry Blazes’ 
‘ead in, and shoot you after.” 

“T ain’t movin’,” said the Corporal, raising his head; “you daren’t ‘it a man on 
‘is legs. Let go O’ Jerry Blazes an’ come out O’ that with your fistes. Come an’ 
‘it me. You daren’t, you bloomin’ dog-shooter!” 

“T dare.” 

“You lie, you man-sticker. You sneakin’, Sheeny butcher, you lie. See there!” 
Slane kicked the rifle away, and stood up in the peril of his life. “Come on, 
now!” 

The temptation was more than Simmons could resist, for the Corporal in his 
white clothes offered a perfect mark. 

“Don’t misname me,” shouted Simmons, firing as he spoke. The shot missed, 
and the shooter, blind with rage, threw his rifle down and rushed at Slane from 
the protection of the well. Within striking distance, he kicked savagely at Slane’s 
stomach, but the weedy Corporal knew something of Simmons’s weakness, and 
knew, too, the deadly guard for that kick. Bowing forward and drawing up his 
right leg till the heel of the right foot was set some three inches above the inside 
of the left knee-cap, he met the blow standing on one leg — exactly as Gonds 
stand when they meditate — and ready for the fall that would follow. There was 


an oath, the Corporal fell over his own left as shinbone met shinbone, and the 
Private collapsed, his right leg broken an inch above the ankle. 

““Pity you don’t know that guard, Sim,” said Slane, spitting out the dust as he 
rose. Then raising his voice — ”Come an’ take him orf. I’ve bruk ‘is leg.” This 
was not strictly true, for the Private had accomplished his own downfall, since it 
is the special merit of that leg-guard that the harder the kick the greater the 
kicker’s discomfiture. 

Slane walked to Jerry Blazes and hung over him with ostentatious anxiety, 
while Simmons, weeping with pain, was carried away. “‘Ope you ain’t ‘urt 
badly, Sir,” said Slane. The Major had fainted, and there was an ugly, ragged 
hole through the top of his arm. Slane knelt down and murmured. “S’elp me, I 
believe ‘e’s dead. Well, if that ain’t my blooming luck all over!” 

But the Major was destined to lead his Battery afield for many a long day with 
unshaken nerve. He was removed, and nursed and petted into convalescence, 
while the Battery discussed the wisdom of capturing Simmons, and blowing him 
from a gun. They idolized their Major, and his reappearance on parade brought 
about a scene nowhere provided for in the Army Regulations. 

Great, too, was the glory that fell to Slane’s share. The Gunners would have 
made him drunk thrice a day for at least a fortnight. Even the Colonel of his own 
regiment complimented him upon his coolness, and the local paper called him a 
hero. These things did not puff him up. When the Major offered him money and 
thanks, the virtuous Corporal took the one and put aside the other. But he had a 
request to make and prefaced it with many a “Beg y’pardon, Sir.” Could the 
Major see his way to letting the Slane M’Kenna wedding be adorned by the 
presence of four Battery horses to pull a hired barouche? The Major could, and 
so could the Battery. Excessively so. It was a gorgeous wedding. 


“Wot did I do it for?” said Corporal Slane. “For the ‘orses O’ course. Jhansi 
ain’t a beauty to look at, but I wasn’t goin’ to ‘ave a hired turn-out. Jerry Blazes? 
If I ‘adn’t ‘a’ wanted something, Sim might ha’ blowed Jerry Blazes’ blooming 
‘ead into Hirish stew for aught I’d ‘a’ cared.” 

And they hanged Private Simmons-hanged him as high as Haman in hollow 
square of the regiment; and the Colonel said it was Drink; and the Chaplain was 
sure it was the Devil; and Simmons fancied it was both, but he didn’t know, and 
only hoped his fate would be a warning to his companions; and half a dozen 
“intelligent publicists” wrote six beautiful leading articles on ““The Prevalence 
of Crime in the Army.” 

But not a soul thought of comparing the “bloody-minded Simmons” to the 


squawking, gaping schoolgirl with which this story opens. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENTS OF PAGETT, M.P. 


“Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field 
ring with their importunate chink while thousands of great cattle, 
reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and 
are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field-that, of course, they are many in 
number or that, after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of the 
hour.”-Burke: “Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 


THEY were sitting in the veranda of “the splendid palace of an Indian Pro- 
Consul”; surrounded by all the glory and mystery of the immemorial East. In 
plain English it was a one-storied, ten-roomed, whitewashed, mud-roofed 
bungalow, set in a dry garden of dusty tamarisk trees and divided from the road 
by a low mud wall. The green parrots screamed overhead as they flew in 
battalions to the river for their morning drink. Beyond the wall, clouds of fine 
dust showed where the cattle and goats of the city were passing afield to graze. 
The remorseless white light of the winter sunshine of Northern India lay upon 
everything and improved nothing, from the whining Peisian-wheel by the lawn- 
tennis court to the long perspective of level road and the blue, domed tombs of 
Mohammedan saints just visible above the trees. 

“A Happy New Year,” said Orde to his guest. “It’s the first you’ve ever spent 
out of England, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. ‘Happy New Year,” said Pagett, smiling at the sunshine. “What a divine 
climate you have here! Just think of the brown cold fog hanging over London 
now!” And he rubbed his hands. 

It was more than twenty years since he had last seen Orde, his schoolmate, 
and their paths in the world had divided early. The one had quitted college to 
become a cog-wheel in the machinery of the great Indian Government; the other 
more blessed with goods, had been whirled into a similar position in the English 
scheme. Three successive elections had not affected Pagett’s position with a 
loyal constituency, and he had grown insensibly to regard himself in some sort as 
a pillar of the Empire, whose real worth would be known later on. After a few 
years of conscientious attendance at many divisions, after newspaper battles 
innumerable and the publication of interminable correspondence, and more hasty 
oratory than in his calmer moments he cared to think upon, it occurred to him, as 
it had occurred to many of his fellows in Parliament, that a tour to India would 
enable him to sweep a larger lyre and address himself to the problems of 
Imperial administration with a firmer hand. Accepting, therefore, a general 
invitation extended to him by Orde some years before, Pagett had taken ship to 


Karachi, and only over-night had been received with joy by the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Amara. They had sat late, discussing the changes and chances 
of twenty years, recalling the names of the dead, and weighing the futures of the 
living, as is the custom of men meeting after intervals of action. 

Next morning they smoked the after breakfast pipe in the veranda, still 
regarding each other curiously, Pagett, in a light grey frock-coat and garments 
much too thin for the time of the year, and a puggried sun-hat carefully and 
wonderfully made. Orde in a shooting coat, riding breeches, brown cowhide 
boots with spurs, and a battered flax helmet. He had ridden some miles in the 
early morning to inspect a doubtful river dam. The men’s faces differed as much 
as their attire. Orde’s worn and wrinkled around the eyes, and grizzled at the 
temples, was the harder and more square of the two, and it was with something 
like envy that the owner looked at the comfortable outlines of Pagett’s blandly 
receptive countenance, the clear skin, the untroubled eye, and the mobile, clean- 
shaved lips. 

“And this is India!” said Pagett for the twentieth time staring long and intently 
at the grey feathering of the tamarisks. 

“One portion of India only. It’s very much like this for 300 miles in every 
direction. By the way, now that you have rested a little — I wouldn’t ask the old 
question before — what d’you think of the country?” 

“Tis the most pervasive country that ever yet was seen. I acquired several 
pounds of your country coming up from Karachi. The air is heavy with it, and 
for miles and miles along that distressful eternity of rail there’s no horizon to 
show where air and earth separate.” 

“Yes. It isn’t easy to see truly or far in India. But you had a decent passage 
out, hadn’t you?” 

“Very good on the whole. Your Anglo-Indian may be unsympathetic about 
one’s political views; but he has reduced ship life to a science.” 

“The Anglo-Indian is a political orphan, and if he’s wise he won’t be in a 
hurry to be adopted by your party grandmothers. But how were your 
companions, unsympathetic?” 

“Well, there was a man called Dawlishe, a judge somewhere in this country it 
seems, and a capital partner at whist by the way, and when I wanted to talk to 
him about the progress of India in a political sense (Orde hid a grin, which might 
or might not have been sympathetic), the National Congress movement, and 
other things in which, as a Member of Parliament, I’m of course interested, he 
shifted the subject, and when I once cornered him, he looked me calmly in the 
eye, and said: ‘That’s all Tommy rot. Come and have a game at Bull.’ You may 
laugh; but that isn’t the way to treat a great and important question; and, 


knowing who I was. well. I thought it rather rude, don’t you know; and yet 
Dawlishe is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“Yes; he’s a friend of mine, and one of the straightest men I know. I suppose, 
like many Anglo-Indians, he felt it was hopeless to give you any just idea of any 
Indian question without the documents before you, and in this case the 
documents you want are the country and the people.” 

“Precisely. That was why I came straight to you, bringing an open mind to 
bear on things. I’m anxious to know what popular feeling in India is really like 
y know, now that it has wakened into political life. The National Congress, in 
spite of Dawlishe, must have caused great excitement among the masses?” 

“On the contrary, nothing could be more tranquil than the state of popular 
feeling; and as to excitement, the people would as soon be excited over the ‘Rule 
of Three’ as over the Congress.” 

“Excuse me, Orde, but do you think you are a fair judge? Isn’t the official 
Anglo-Indian naturally jealous of any external influences that might move the 
masses, and so much opposed to liberal ideas, truly liberal ideas, that he can 
scarcely be expected to regard a popular movement with fairness?” 

“What did Dawlishe say about Tommy Rot? Think a moment, old man. You 
and I were brought up together; taught by the same tutors, read the same books, 
lived the same life, and new languages, and work among new races; while you, 
more fortunate, remain at home. Why should I change my mind our mind- 
because I change my sky? Why should I and the few hundred Englishmen in my 
service become unreasonable, prejudiced fossils, while you and your newer 
friends alone remain bright and open-minded? You surely don’t fancy civilians 
are members of a Primrose League?” 

“Of course not, but the mere position of an English official gives him a point 
of view which cannot but bias his mind on this question.” Pagett moved his knee 
up and down a little uneasily as he spoke. 

“That sounds plausible enough, but, like more plausible notions on Indian 
matters, I believe it’s a mistake. You’ll find when you come to consult the 
unofficial Briton that our fault, as a class — I speak of the civilian now-is rather 
to magnify the progress that has been made toward liberal institutions. It is of 
English origin, such as it is, and the stress of our work since the Mutiny — only 
thirty years ago — has been in that direction. No, I think you will get no fairer or 
more dispassionate view of the Congress business than such men as I can give 
you. But I may as well say at once that those who know most of India, from the 
inside, are inclined to wonder at the noise our scarcely begun experiment makes 
in England.” 

“But surely the gathering together of Congress delegates is of itself a new 


thing.” 

“There’s nothing new under the sun When Europe was a jungle half Asia 
flocked to the canonical conferences of Buddhism; and for centuries the people 
have gathered at Pun, Hurdwar, Trimbak, and Benares in immense numbers. A 
great meeting, what you call a mass meeting, is really one of the oldest and most 
popular of Indian institutions In the case of the Congress meetings, the only 
notable fact is that the priests of the altar are British, not Buddhist, Jam or 
Brahmanical, and that the whole thing is a British contrivance kept alive by the 
efforts of Messrs. Hume, Eardley, Norton, and Digby.” 

“You mean to say, then, it s not a spontaneous movement?” 

“What movement was ever spontaneous in any true sense of the word? This 
seems to be more factitious than usual. You seem to know a great deal about it; 
try it by the touchstone of subscriptions, a coarse but fairly trustworthy criterion, 
and there is scarcely the color of money in it. The delegates write from England 
that they are out of pocket for working expenses, railway fares, and stationery — 
the mere pasteboard and scaffolding of their show. It is, in fact, collapsing from 
mere financial inanition.” 

“But you cannot deny that the people of India, who are, perhaps, too poor to 
subscribe, are mentally and morally moved by the agitation,” Pagett insisted. 

“That is precisely what I do deny. The native side of the movement is the 
work of a limited class, a microscopic minority, as Lord Dufferin described it, 
when compared with the people proper, but still a very interesting class, seeing 
that it is of our own creation. It is composed almost entirely of those of the 
literary or clerkly castes who have received an English education.” 

“Surely that s a very important class. Its members must be the ordained 
leaders of popular thought.” 

“Anywhere else they might be leaders, but they have no social weight in this 
topsy-turvy land, and though they have been employed in clerical work for 
generations they have no practical knowledge of affairs. A ship’s clerk is a useful 
person, but he is scarcely the captain; and an orderly-room writer, however smart 
he may be, is not the colonel. You see, the writer class in India has never till now 
aspired to anything like command. It wasn’t allowed to. The Indian gentleman, 
for thousands of years past, has resembled Victor Hugo’s noble: 

‘Un vrai sire 
Chatelain 
Laisse ecrire 
Le vilain. 

Sa main digne 
Quand il signe 


Egratigne 
Le velin. 

And the little egralignures he most likes to make have been scored pretty 
deeply by the sword.” 

“But this is childish and medheval nonsense!” 

“Precisely; and from your, or rather our, point of view the pen is mightier than 
the sword. In this country it’s otherwise. The fault lies in our Indian balances, 
not yet adjusted to civilized weights and measures.” 

“Well, at all events, this literary class represent the natural aspirations and 
wishes of the people at large, though it may not exactly lead them, and, in spite 
of all you say, Orde, I defy you to find a really sound English Radical who 
would not sympathize with those aspirations.” 

Pagett spoke with some warmth, and he had scarcely ceased when a well 
appointed dog-cart turned into the compound gates, and Orde rose saying: 

“Here is Edwards, the Master of the Lodge I neglect so diligently, come to talk 
about accounts, I suppose.” 

As the vehicle drove up under the porch Pagett also rose, saying with the 
trained effusion born of much practice: 

“But this is also my friend, my old and valued friend Edwards. I’m delighted 
to see you. I knew you were in India, but not exactly where.” 

“Then it isn’t accounts, Mr. Edwards,” said Orde, cheerily. 

“Why, no, sir; I heard Mr. Pagett was coming, and as our works were closed 
for the New Year I thought I would drive over and see him.” 

“A very happy thought. Mr. Edwards, you may not know, Orde, was a leading 
member of our Radical Club at Switebton when I was beginning political life, 
and I owe much to his exertions. There’s no pleasure like meeting an old friend, 
except, perhaps, making a new one. I suppose, Mr. Edwards, you stick to the 
good old cause?” 

“Well, you see, sir, things are different out here. There’s precious little one can 
find to say against the Government, which was the main of our talk at home, and 
them that do say things are not the sort o° people a man who respects himself 
would like to be mixed up with. There are no politics, in a manner of speaking, 
in India. It’s all work.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, my good friend. Why I have come all the way from 
England just to see the working of this great National movement.” 

“T don’t know where you’re going to find the nation as moves to begin with, 
and then you’ll be hard put to it to find what they are moving about. It’s like this, 
sir,” said Edwards, who had not quite relished being called “my good friend.” 
“They haven’t got any grievance — nothing to hit with, don’t you see, sir; and 


then there’s not much to hit against, because the Government is more like a kind 
of general Providence, directing an old — established state of things, than that at 
home, where there’s something new thrown down for us to fight about every 
three months.” 

“You are probably, in your workshops, full of English mechanics, out of the 
way of learning what the masses think.” 

“T don’t know so much about that. There are four of us English foremen, and 
between seven and eight hundred native fitters, smiths, carpenters, painters, and 
such like.” 

“And they are full of the Congress, of course?” 

“Never hear a word of it from year’s end to year’s end, and I speak the talk 
too. But I wanted to ask how things are going on at home — old Tyler and 
Brown and the rest?” 

“We will speak of them presently, but your account of the indifference of your 
men surprises me almost as much as your own. I fear you are a backslider from 
the good old doctrine, Ed wards.” Pagett spoke as one who mourned the death of 
a near relative. 

“Not a bit, Sir, but I should be if I took up with a parcel of baboos, pleaders, 
and schoolboys, as never did a day’s work in their lives, and couldn’t if they 
tried. And if you was to poll us English railway men, mechanics, tradespeople, 
and the like of that all up and down the country from Peshawur to Calcutta, you 
would find us mostly in a tale together. And yet you know we’re the same 
English you pay some respect to at home at ‘lection time, and we have the pull o’ 
knowing something about it.” 

“This is very curious, but you will let me come and see you, and perhaps you 
will kindly show me the railway works, and we will talk things over at leisure. 
And about all old friends and old times,” added Pagett, detecting with quick 
insight a look of disappointment in the mechanic’s face. 

Nodding briefly to Orde, Edwards mounted his dog-cart and drove off. 

“Tt’s very disappointing,” said the Member to Orde, who, while his friend 
discoursed with Edwards, had been looking over a bundle of sketches drawn on 
grey paper in purple ink, brought to him by a Chuprassee. 

“Don’t let it trouble you, old chap,” ‘said Orde, sympathetically. “Look here a 
moment, here are some sketches by the man who made the carved wood screen 
you admired so much in the dining-room, and wanted a copy of, and the artist 
himself is here too.” 

“A native?” said Pagett. 

“Of course,” was the reply, “Bishen Siagh is his name, and he has two 
brothers to help him. When there is an important job to do, the three go ‘ato 


partnership, but they spend most of their time and all their money in litigation 
over an inheritance, and I’m afraid they are getting involved, Thoroughbred 
Sikhs of the old rock, obstinate, touchy, bigoted, and cunning, but good men for 
all that. Here is Bishen Singn — shall we ask him about the Congress?” 

But Bishen Singh, who approached with a respectful salaam, had never heard 
of it, and he listened with a puzzled face and obviously feigned interest to Orde’s 
account of its aims and objects, finally shaking his vast white turban with great 
significance when he learned that it was promoted by certain pleaders named by 
Orde, and by educated natives. He began with labored respect to explain how he 
was a poor man with no concern in such matters, which were all under the 
control of God, but presently broke out of Urdu into familiar Punjabi, the mere 
sound of which had a rustic smack of village smoke-reek and plough-tail, as he 
denounced the wearers of white coats, the jugglers with words who filched his 
field from him, the men whose backs were never bowed in honest work; and 
poured ironical scorn on the Bengali. He and one of his brothers had seen 
Calcutta, and being at work there had Bengali carpenters given to them as 
assistants. 

“Those carpenters!” said Bishen Singh. “Black apes were more efficient 
workmates, and as for the Bengali babu-tchick!” The guttural click needed no 
interpretation, but Orde translated the rest, while Pagett gazed with in.. terest at 
the wood-carver. 

“He seems to have a most illiberal prejudice against the Bengali,” said the 
M.P. 

“Yes, it’s very sad that for ages outside Bengal there should be so bitter a 
prejudice. Pride of race, which also means race-hatred, is the plague and curse of 
India and it spreads far,” pointed with his riding-whip to the large map of India 
on the veranda wall. 

“See! I begin with the North,” said he. “There’s the Afghan, and, as a 
highlander, he despises all the dwellers in Hindoostan-with the exception of the 
Sikh, whom he hates as cordially as the Sikh hates him. The Hindu loathes Sikh 
and Afghan, and the Rajput — that’s a little lower down across this yellow blot 
of desert — has a strong objection, to put it mildly, to the Maratha who, by the 
way, poisonously hates the Afghan. Let’s go North a minute. The Sindhi hates 
everybody I’ve mentioned. Very good, we’ll take less warlike races. The 
cultivator of Northern India domineers over the man in the next province, and 
the Behari of the Northwest ridicules the Bengali. They are all at one on that 
point. Pm giving you merely the roughest possible outlines of the facts, of 
course.” 

Bishen Singh, his clean cut nostrils still quivering, watched the large sweep of 


the whip as it traveled from the frontier, through Sindh, the Punjab and 
Rajputana, till it rested by the valley of the Jumna. 

“Hate — eternal and inextinguishable hate,” concluded Orde, flicking the lash 
of the whip across the large map from East to West as he sat down. “Remember 
Canning’s advice to Lord Granville, ‘Never write or speak of Indian things 
without looking at a map.’” 

Pagett opened his eyes, Orde resumed. “And the race-hatred is only a part of 
it. What’s really the matter with Bisben Singh is class-hatred, which, 
unfortunately, is even more intense and more widely spread. That’s one of the 
little drawbacks of caste, which some of your recent English writers find an 
impeccable system.” 

The wood-carver was glad to be recalled to the business of his craft, and his 
eyes shone as he received instructions for a carved wooden doorway for Pagett, 
which he promised should be splendidly executed and despatched to England in 
six months. It is an irrelevant detail, but in spite of Orde’s reminders, fourteen 
months elapsed before the work was finished. Business over, Bishen Singh hung 
about, reluctant to take his leave, and at last joining his hands and approaching 
Orde with bated breath and whispering humbleness, said he had a petition to 
make. Orde’s face suddenly lost all trace of expression. “Speak on, Bishen 
Singh,” said he, and the carver in a whining tone explained that his case against 
his brothers was fixed for hearing before a native judge and — here he dropped 
his voice still lower till he was summarily stopped by Orde, who sternly pointed 
to the gate with an emphatic Begone! 

Bishen Singh, showing but little sign of discomposure, salaamed respectfully 
to the friends and departed. 

Pagett looked inquiry; Orde with complete recovery of his usual urbanity, 
replied: “It’s nothing, only the old story, he wants his case to be tried by an 
English judge-they all do that-but when he began to hint that the other side were 
in improper relations with the native judge I had to shut him up. Gunga Ram, the 
man he wanted to make insinuations about, may not be very bright; but he’s as 
honest as day-light on the bench. But that’s just what one can’t get a native to 
believe.” 

“Do you really mean to say these people prefer to have their cases tried by 
English judges?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

Pagett drew a long breath. “I didn’t know that before.” At this point a phaeton 
entered the compound, and Orde rose with “Confound it, there’s old Rasul Ah 
Khan come to pay one of his tiresome duty calls. I’m afraid we shall never get 
through our little Congress discussion.” 


Pagett was an almost silent spectator of the grave formalities of a visit paid by 
a punctilious old Mahommedan gentleman to an Indian official; and was much 
impressed by the distinction of manner and fine appearance of the Mohammedan 
landholder. When the exchange of polite banalities came to a pause, he 
expressed a wish to learn the courtly visitor’s opinion of the National Congress. 

Orde reluctantly interpreted, and with a smile which even Mohammedan 
politeness could not save from bitter scorn, Rasul Ah Khan intimated that he 
knew nothing about it and cared still less. It was a kind of talk encouraged by the 
Government for some mysterious purpose of its own, and for his own part he 
wondered and held his peace. 

Pagett was far from satisfied with this, and wished to have the old gentleman’s 
opinion on the propriety of managing all Indian affairs on the basis of an elective 
system. 

Orde did his best to explain, but it was plain the visitor was bored and 
bewildered. Frankly, he didn’t think much of committees; they had a Municipal 
Committee at Lahore and had elected a menial servant, an orderly, as a member. 
He had been informed of this on good authority, and after that, committees had 
ceased to interest him. But all was according to the rule of Government, and, 
please God, it was all for the best. 

“What an old fossil it is!” cried Pagett, as Orde returned from seeing his guest 
to the door; “just like some old blue-blooded hidalgo of Spain. What does he 
really think of the Congress after all, and of the elective system?” 

“Hates it all like poison. When you are sure of a majority, election is a fine 
system; but you can scarcely expect the Mahommedans, the most masterful and 
powerful minority in the country, to contemplate their own extinction with joy. 
The worst of it is that he and his co-religionists, who are many, and the landed 
proprietors, also, of Hindu race, are frightened and put out by this election 
business and by the importance we have bestowed on lawyers, pleaders, writers, 
and the like, who have, up to now, been in abject submission to them. They say 
little, hut after all they are the most important fagots in the great bundle of 
communities, and all the glib bunkum in the world would not pay for their 
estrangement. They have controlled the land.” 

“But I am assured that experience of local self-government in your 
municipalities has been most satisfactory, and when once the principle is 
accepted in your centres, don’t you know, it is bound to spread, and these 
important — ah’m people of yours would learn it like the rest. I see no difficulty 
at all,” and the smooth lips closed with the complacent snap habitual to Pagett, 
M.P., the “man of cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 

Orde looked at him with a dreary smile. 


“The privilege of election has been most reluctantly withdrawn from scores of 
municipalities, others have had to be summarily suppressed, and, outside the 
Presidency towns, the actual work done has been badly performed. This is of 
less moment, perhaps-it only sends up the local death-rates-than the fact that the 
public interest in municipal elections, never very strong, has waned, and is 
waning, in spite of careful nursing on the part of Government servants.” 

“Can you explain this lack of interest?” said Pagett, putting aside the rest of 
Orde’s remarks. 

“You may find a ward of the key in the fact that only one in every 

thousand af our population can spell. Then they are infinitely more 

interested in religion and caste questions than in any sort of politics. 

When the business of mere existence is over, their minds are occupied by 

a series of interests, pleasures, rituals, superstitions, and the like, 

based on centuries of tradition and usage. You, perhaps, find it hard to 

conceive of people absolutely devoid of curiosity, to whom the book, the 

daily paper, and the printed speech are unknown, and you would describe 

their life as blank. That’s a profound mistake. You are in another 

land, another century, down on the bed-rock of society, where the family 

merely, and not the community, is all-important. The average Oriental 

cannot be brought to look beyond his clan. His life, too, is naore 

complete and self-sufficing, and less sordid and low-thoughted than you 

might imagine. It is bovine and slow in some respects, but it is never 

empty. You and I are inclined to put the cart before the horse, and to 

forget that it is the man that is elemental, not the book. 


‘The corn and the cattle are all my care, 
And the rest is the will of God.’ 

Why should such folk look up from their immemorially appointed round of 
duty and interests to meddle with the unknown and fuss with voting-papers. 
How would you, atop of all your interests care to conduct even one-tenth of your 
life according to the manners and customs of the Papuans, let’s say? That’s what 
it comes to.” 

“But if they won’t take the trouble to vote, why do you anticipate that 
Mohammedans, proprietors, and the rest would be crushed by majorities of 
them?” 

Again Pagett disregarded the closing sentence. 

“Because, though the landholders would not move a finger on any purely 
political question, they could be raised in dangerous excitement by religious 
hatreds. Already the first note of this has been sounded by the people who are 


trying to get up an agitation on the cow-killing question, and every year there is 
trouble over the Mohammedan Muharrum processions. 

“But who looks after the popular rights, being thus unrepresented?” 

“The Government of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, in which, if 
the Congress promoters are to be believed, the people have an implicit trust; for 
the Congress circular, specially prepared for rustic comprehension, says the 
movement is ‘for the remission of tax, the advancement of Hindustan, and the 
strengthening of the British Government.’ This paper is headed in large letters — 

‘MAY THE PROSPERITY OF THE EMPIRE OF INDIA ENDURE.’” 

“Really!” said Pagett, “that shows some cleverness. But there are things better 
worth imitation in our English methods of — er — political statement than this 
sort of amiable fraud.” 

“Anyhow,” resumed Orde, “you perceive that not a word is said about 
elections and the elective principle, and the reticence of the Congress promoters 
here shows they are wise in their generation.” 

“But the elective principle must triumph in the end, and the little difficulties 
you seem to anticipate would give way on the introduction of a well-balanced 
scheme, capable of indefinite extension.” 

“But is it possible to devise a scheme which, always assuming that the people 
took any interest in it, without enormous expense, ruinous dislocation of the 
administation and danger to the public peace, can satisfy the aspirations of Mr. 
Hume and his following, and yet safeguard the interests of the Mahommedans, 
the landed and wealthy classes, the Conservative Hindus, the Eurasians, Parsees, 
Sikhs, Rajputs, native Christians, domiciled Europeans and others, who are each 
important and powerful in their way?” 

Pagett’s attention, however, was diverted to the gate, where a group of 
cultivators stood in apparent hesitation. 

“Here are the twelve Apostles, by Jove — come straight out of Raffaele’s 
cartoons,” said the M.P., with the fresh appreciation of a newcomer. 

Orde, loth to be interrupted, turned impatiently toward the villagers, and their 
leader, handing his long staff to one of his companions, advanced to the house. 

“Tt is old Jelbo, the Lumherdar, or head-man of Pind Sharkot, and a very’ 
intelligent man for a villager.” 

The Jat farmer had removed his shoes and stood smiling on the edge of the 
veranda. His strongly marked features glowed with russet bronze, and his bright 
eyes gleamed under deeply set brows, contracted by lifelong exposure to 
sunshine. His beard and moustache streaked with grey swept from bold cliffs of 
brow and cheek in the large sweeps one sees drawn by Michael Angelo, and 
strands of long black hair mingled with the irregularly piled wreaths and folds of 


his turban. The drapery of stout blue cotton cloth thrown over his broad 
shoulders and girt round his narrow loins, hung from his tall form in broadly 
sculptured folds, and he would have made a superb model for an artist in search 
of a patriarch. 

Orde greeted him cordially, and after a polite pause the countryman started off 
with a long story told with impressive earnestness. Orde listened and smiled, 
interrupting the speaker at ‘times to argue and reason with him in a tone which 
Pagett could hear was kindly, and finally checking the flux of words was about 
to dismiss him, when Pagett suggested that he should be asked about the 
National Congress. 

But Jelloc had never heard of it. He was a poor man and such things, by the 
favor of his Honor, did not concern him. 

“What’s the matter with your big friend that he was so terribly in earnest?” 
asked Pagett, when he had left. 

“Nothing much. He wants the blood of the people in the next village, who 
have had smallpox and cattle plague pretty badly, and by the help of a wizard, a 
currier, and several pigs have passed it on to his own village. ‘Wants to know if 
they can’t be run in for this awful crime. It seems they made a dreadful charivari 
at the village boundary, threw a quantity of spell-bearing objects over the border, 
a buffalo’s skull and other things; then branded a chamur — what you would call 
a currier — on his hinder parts and drove him and a number of pigs over into 
Jelbo’s village. Jelbo says he can bring evidence to prove that the wizard 
directing these proceedings, who is a Sansi, has been guilty of theft, arson, 
cattle-killing, perjury and murder, but would prefer to have him punished for 
bewitching them and inflicting small-pox.” 

“And how on earth did you answer such a lunatic?” 

“Lunatic I the old fellow is as sane as you or I; and he has some ground of 
complaint against those Sansis. I asked if he would like a native superintendent 
of police with some men to make inquiries, but he objected on the grounds the 
police were rather worse than smallpox and criminal tribes put together.” 

“Criminal tribes — er — I don’t quite understand,” said Paget. 

“We have in India many tribes of people who in the slack anti-British days 
became robbers, in various kind, and preyed on the people. They are being 
restrained and reclaimed little by little, and in time will become useful citizens, 
but they still cherish hereditary traditions of crime, and are a difficult lot to deal 
with. By the way what; about the political rights of these folk under your 
schemes? The country people call them vermin, but I sup-pose they would be 
electors with the rest.” 

“Nonsense — special provision would be made for them in a well-considered 


electoral scheme, and they would doubtless be treated with fitting severity,” said 
Pagett, with a magisterial air. 

“Severity, yes — but whether it would be fitting is doubtful. Even those poor 
devils have rights, and, after all, they only practice what they have been taught.” 

“But criminals, Orde!” 

“Yes, criminals with codes and rituals of crime, gods and godlings of crime, 
and a hundred songs and sayings in praise of it. Puzzling, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s simply dreadful. They ought to be put down at once. Are there many of 
them?” 

“Not more than about sixty thousand in this province, for many of the tribes 
broadly described as criminal are really vagabond and criminal only on occasion, 
while others are being settled and reclaimed. They are of great antiquity, a legacy 
from the past, the golden, glorious Aryan past of Max Muller, Birdwood and the 
rest of your spindrift philosophers.” 

An orderly brought a card to Orde who took it with a movement of irritation at 
the interruption, and banded it to Pagett; a large card with a ruled border in red 
ink, and in the centre in schoolboy copper plate, Mr. Dma Nath. “Give salaam,” 
said the civilian, and there entered in haste a slender youth, clad in a closely 
fitting coat of grey homespun, tight trousers, patent-leather shoes, and a small 
black velvet cap. His thin cheek twitched, and his eyes wandered restlessly, for 
the young man was evidently nervous and uncomfortable, though striving to 
assume a free and easy air. 

“Your honor may perhaps remember me,” he said in English, and Orde 
scanned him keenly. 

“I know your face somehow. You belonged to the Shershah district I think, 
when I was in charge there?” 

“Yes, Sir, my father is writer at Shershah, and your honor gave me a prize 
when I was first in the Middle School examination five years ago. Since then I 
have prosecuted my studies, and I am now second year’s student in the Mission 
College.” 

“Of course: you are Kedar Nath’s son — the boy who said he liked geography 
better than play or sugar cakes, and I didn’t believe you. How is your father 
getting on?” 

“He is well, and he sends his salaam, but his circumstances are depressed, and 
he also is down on his luck.” 

“You learn English idiom at the Mission College, it seems.” 

“Yes, sir, they are the best idioms, and my father ordered me to ask your honor 
to say a word for him to the present incumbent of your honor’s shoes, the latchet 
of which he is not worthy to open, and who knows not Joseph; for things are 


different at Sher shah now, and my father wants promotion.” 

“Your father is a good man, and I will do what I can for him.” 

At this point a telegram was handed to Orde, who, after glancing at it, said he 
must leave his young friend whom he introduced to Pagett, “a member of the 
English House of Commons who wishes to learn about India.” 

Orde bad scarcely retired with his telegram when Pagett began: 

“Perhaps you can tell me something of the National Congress movement?” 

“Sir, it is the greatest movement of modern times, and one in which all 
educated men like us must join. All our students are for the Congress.” 

“Excepting, I suppose, Mahommedans, and the Christians?” said Pagett, quick 
to use his recent instruction. 

“These are some mere exceptions to the universal rule.” 

“But the people outside the College, the working classes, the agriculturists; 
your father and mother, for instance.” 

“My mother,” said the young man, with a visible effort to bring himself to 
pronounce the word, “has no ideas, and my father is not agriculturist, nor 
working class; he is of the Kayeth caste; but he had not the advantage of a 
collegiate education, and he does not know much of the Congress. It is a 
movement for the educated young-man” -connecting adjective and noun in a sort 
of vocal hyphen. 

“Ah, yes,” said Pagett, feeling he was a little off the rails, “and what are the 
benefits you expect to gain by it?” 

“Oh, sir, everything. England owes its greatness to Parliamentary institutions, 
and we should at once gain the same high position in scale of nations. Sir, we 
wish to have the sciences, the arts, the manufactures, the industrial factories, 
with steam engines, and other motive powers and public meetings, and debates. 
Already we have a debating club in connection with the college, and elect a Mr. 
Speaker. Sir, the progress must come. You also are a Member of Parliament and 
worship the great Lord Ripon,” said the youth, breathlessly, and his black eyes 
flashed as he finished his commaless sentences. 

“Well,” said Pagett, drily, “it has not yet occurred to me to worship his 
Lordship, although I believe he is a very worthy man, and I am not sure that 
England owes quite all the things you name to the House of Commons. You see, 
my young friend, the growth of a nation like ours is slow, subject to many 
influences, and if you have read your history aright” — ”Sir. I know it all — all! 
Norman Conquest, Magna Charta, Runnymede, Reformation, Tudors, Stuarts, 
Mr. Milton and Mr. Burke, and I have read something of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall,’ Reynolds’ Mysteries of the Court,’” and Pagett 
felt like one who had pulled the string of a shower-bath unawares, and hastened 


to stop the torrent with a question as to what particular grievances of the people 
of India the attention of an elected assembly should be first directed. But young 
Mr. Dma Nath was slow to particularize. There were many, very many 
demanding consideration. Mr. Pagett would like to hear of one or two typical 
examples. The Repeal of the Arms Act was at last named, and the student 
learned for the first time that a license was necessary before an Englishman 
could carry a gun in England. Then natives of India ought to be allowed to 
become Volunteer Riflemen if they chose, and the absolute equality of the 
Oriental with his European fellow-subject in civil status should be proclaimed on 
principle, and the Indian Army should be considerably reduced. The student was 
not, however, prepared with answers to Mr. Pagett’s mildest questions on these 
points, and he returned to vague generalities, leaving the M.P. so much 
impressed with the crudity of his views that he was glad on Orde’s return to say 
good-bye to his ‘very interesting’ young friend. 

“What do you think of young India?” asked Orde. 

“Curious, very curious-and callow.” 

“And yet,” the civilian replied, “one can scarcely help sympathizing with him 
for his mere youth’s sake. The young orators of the Oxford Union arrived at the 
same conclusions and showed doubtless just the same enthusiasm. If there were 
any political analogy between India and England, if the thousand races of this 
Empire were one, if there were any chance even of their learning to speak one 
language, if, in short, India were a Utopia of the debating-room, and not a real 
land, this kind of talk might be worth listening to, but it is all based on false 
analogy and ignorance of the facts.” 

“But he is a native and knows the facts.” 

“He is a sort of English schoolboy, but married three years, and the father of 
two weaklings, and knows less than most English schoolboys. You saw all he is 
and knows, and such ideas as he has acquired are directly hostile to the most 
cherished convictions of the vast majority of the people.” 

“But what does he mean by saying he is a student of a mission college? Is he a 
Christian?” 

“He meant just what he said, and he is not a Christian, nor ever will he be. 
Good people in America, Scotland and England, most of whom would never 
dream of collegiate education for their own sons, are pinching themselves to 
bestow it in pure waste on Indian youths. Their scheme is an oblique, 
subterranean attack on heathenism; the theory being that with the jam of secular 
education, leading to a University degree, the pill of moral or religious 
instruction may he coaxed down the heathen gullet.” 

“But does it succeed; do they make converts?” 


“They make no converts, for the subtle Oriental swallows the jam and rejects 
the pill; but the mere example of the sober, righteous, and godly lives of the 
principals and professors who are most excellent and devoted men, must have a 
certain moral value. Yet, as Lord Lansdowne pointed out the other day, the 
market is dangerously overstocked with graduates of our Universities who look 
for employment in the administration. An immense number are employed, but 
year by year the college mills grind out increasing lists of youths foredoomed to 
failure and disappointment, and meanwhile, trade, manufactures, and the 
industrial arts are neglected, and in fact regarded with contempt by our new 
literary mandarins in posse.” 

“But our young friend said he wanted steam-engines and factories,” said 
Pagett. 

“Yes, he would like to direct such concerns. He wants to begin at the top, for 
manual labor is held to be discreditable, and he would never defile his hands by 
the apprenticeship which the architects, engineers, and manufacturers of England 
cheerfully undergo; and he would be aghast to learn that the leading names of 
industrial enterprise in England belonged a generation or two since, or now 
belong, to men who wrought with their own hands. And, though he talks glibly 
of manufacturers, he refuses to see that the Indian manufacturer of the future will 
be the despised workman of the present. It was proposed, for example, a few 
weeks ago, that a certain municipality in this province should establish an 
elementary technical school for the sons of workmen. The stress of the 
opposition to the plan came from a pleader who owed all he had to a college 
education bestowed on him gratis by Government and missions. You would have 
fancied some fine old crusted Tory squire of the last generation was speaking. 
‘These people,’ he said, ‘want no education, for they learn their trades from their 
fathers, and to teach a workman’s son the elements of mathematics and physical 
science would give him ideas above his business. They must be kept in their 
place, and it was idle to imagine that there was any science in wood or iron 
work.’ And he carried his point. But the Indian workman will rise in the social 
scale in spite of the new literary caste.” 

“In England we have scarcely begun to realize that there is an industrial class 
in this country, yet, I suppose, the example of men, like Edwards for instance, 
must tell,” said Pagett, thoughtfully. 

“That you shouldn’t know much about it is natural enough, for there are but 
few sources of information. India in this, as in other respects, is like a badly kept 
ledger-not written up to date. And men like Edwards are, in reality, missionaries, 
who by precept and example are teaching more lessons than they know. Only a 
few, however, of their crowds of subordinates seem to care to try to emulate 


them, and aim at individual advancement; the rest drop into the ancient Indian 
caste groove.” 

“How do you mean?” asked he, “Well, it is found that the new railway and 
factory workmen, the fitter, the smith, the engine-driver, and the rest are already 
forming separate hereditary castes. You may notice this down at Jamalpur in 
Bengal, one of the oldest railway centres; and at other places, and in other 
industries, they are following the same inexorable Indian law.” 

“Which means?” queried Pagett. 

“Tt means that the rooted habit of the people is to gather in small self- 
contained, self-sufficing family groups with no thought or care for any interests 
but their own-a habit which is scarcely compatible with the right acceptation of 
the elective principle.” 

“Yet you must admit, Orde, that though our young friend was not able to 
expound the faith that is in him, your Indian army is too big.” 

“Not nearly big enough for its main purpose. And, as a side issue, there are 
certain powerful minorities of fighting folk whose interests an Asiatic 
Government is bound to consider. Arms is as much a means of livelihood as civil 
employ under Government and law. And it would be a heavy strain on British 
bayonets to hold down Sikhs, Jats, Bilochis, Rohillas, Rajputs, Bhils, Dogras, 
Pahtans, and Gurkbas to abide by the decisions of a numerical majority opposed 
to their interests. Leave the ‘numerical majority’ to itself without the British 
bayonets-a flock of sheep might as reasonably hope to manage a troop of 
collies.” 

“This complaint about excessive growth of the army is akin to another 
contention of the Congress party. They protest against the malversation of the 
whole of the moneys raised by additional taxes as a Famine Insurance Fund to 
other purposes. You must be aware that this special Famine Fund has all been 
spent on frontier roads and defences and strategic railway schemes as a 
protection against Russia.” 

“But there was never a special famine fund raised by special taxation and put 
by as in a box. No sane administrator would dream of such a thing. In a time of 
prosperity a finance minister, rejoicing in a margin, proposed to annually apply a 
million and a half to the construction of railways and canals for the protection of 
districts liable to scarcity, and to the reduction of the annual loans for public 
works. But times were not always prosperous, and the finance minister had to 
choose whether he would bang up the insurance scheme for a year or impose 
fresh taxation. When a farmer hasn’t got the little surplus he hoped to have for 
buying a new wagon and draining a low-lying field corner, you don’t accuse him 
of malversation, if he spends what he has on the necessary work of the rest of his 


farm.” 

A clatter of hoofs was heard, and Orde looked up with vexation, but his brow 
cleared as a horseman halted under the porch. 

“Hellin Orde! just looked in to ask if you are coming to polo on Tuesday: we 
want you badly to help to crumple up the Krab Bokbar team.” 

Orde explained that he had to go out into the District, and while the visitor 
complained that though good men wouldn’t play, duffers were always keen, and 
that his side would probably be beaten, Pagett rose to look at his mount, a red, 
lathered Biloch mare, with a curious lyre-like incurving of the ears. “Quite a 
little thoroughbred in all other respects,” said the M.P., and Orde presented Mr. 
Reginald Burke, Manager of the Siad and Sialkote Bank to his friend. 

“Yes, she’s as good as they make ‘em, and she’s all the female I possess and 
spoiled in consequence, aren’t you, old girl?” said Burke, patting the mare’s 
glossy neck as she backed and plunged. 

“Mr. Pagett,” said Orde, “has been asking me about the Congress. What is 
your opinion?” Burke turned to the M. P. with a frank smile. 

“Well, if it’s all the same to you, sir, I should say, Damn the Congress, but 
then I’m no politician, but only a business man.” 

“You find it a tiresome subject?” 

“Yes, it’s all that, and worse than that, for this kind of agitation is anything but 
wholesome for the country.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Tt would be a long job to explain, and Sara here won’t stand, but you know 
how sensitive capital is, and how timid investors are. All this sort of rot is likely 
to frighten them, and we can’t afford to frighten them. The passengers aboard an 
Ocean steamer don’t feel reassured when the ship’s way is stopped, and they 
hear the workmen’s hammers tinkering at the engines down below. The old 
Ark’s going on all right as she is, and only wants quiet and room to move. 
Them’s my sentiments, and those of some other people who have to do with 
money and business.” 

“Then you are a thick-and-thin supporter of the Government as it is.” 

“Why, no! The Indian Government is much too timid with its money-like an 
old maiden aunt of mine-always in a funk about her investments. They don’t 
spend half enough on railways for instance, and they are slow in a general way, 
and ought to be made to sit up in all that concerns the encouragement of private 
enterprise, and coaxing out into use the millions of capital that lie dormant in the 
country.” 

The mare was dancing with impatience, and Burke was evidently anxious to 
be off, so the men wished him good-bye. 


“Who is your genial friend who condemns both Congress and Government in 
a breath?” asked Pagett, with an amused smile. 

“Just now he is Reggie Burke, keener on polo than on anything else, but if you 
go to the Sind and Sialkote Bank to-morrow you would find Mr. Reginald Burke 
a very capable man of business, known and liked by an immense constituency 
North and South of this.” 

“Do you think he is right about the Government’s want of enterprise?” 

“I should hesitate to say. Better consult the merchants and chambers of 
commerce in Cawnpore, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. But though these 
bodies would like, as Reggie puts it, to make Government sit up, it is an 
elementary consideration in governing a country like India, which must be 
administered for the benefit of the people at large, that the counsels of those who 
resort to it for the sake of making money should be judiciously weighed and not 
allowed to overpower the rest. They are welcome guests here, as a matter of 
course, but it has been found best to restrain their influence. Thus the rights of 
plantation laborers, factory operatives, and the like, have been protected, and the 
capitalist, eager to get on, has not always regarded Government action with 
favor. It is quite conceivable that under an elective system the commercial 
communities of the great towns might find means to secure majorities on labor 
questions and on financial matters.” 

“They would act at least with intelligence and consideration.” 

“Intelligence, yes; but as to consideration, who at the present moment most 
bitterly resents the tender solicitude of Lancashire for the welfare and protection 
of the Indian factory operative? English and native capitalists running cotton 
mills and factories.” 

“But is the solicitude of Lancashire in this matter entirely disinterested?” 

“Tt is no business of mine to say. I merely indicate an example of how a 
powerful commercial interest might hamper a Government intent in the first 
place on the larger interests of humanity.” 

Orde broke off to listen a moment. “There’s Dr. Lathrop talking to my wife in 
the drawing-room,” said he. 

“Surely not; that’s a lady’s voice, and if my ears don’t deceive me, an 
American.” 

“Exactly, Dr. Eva McCreery Lathrop, chief of the new Women’s Hospital 
here, and a very good fellow forbye. Good-morning, Doctor,” he said, as a 
graceful figure came out on the veranda, “you seem to be in trouble. I hope Mrs. 
Orde was able to help you.” 

“Your wife is real kind and good, I always come to her when I’m in a fix but I 
fear it’s more than comforting I want.” 


“You work too hard and wear yourself out,” said Orde, kindly. “Let me 
introduce my friend, Mr. Pagett, just fresh from home, and anxious to learn his 
India. You could tell him something of that more important half of which a mere 
man knows so little.” 

“Perhaps I could if I’d any heart to do it, but I’m in trouble, I’ve lost a case, a 
case that was doing well, through nothing in the world but inattention on the part 
of a nurse I had begun to trust. And when I spoke only a small piece of my mind 
she collapsed in a whining heap on the floor. It is hopeless.” 

The men were silent, for the blue eyes of the lady doctor were dim. 
Recovering herself she looked up with a smile, half sad, half humorous, “And I 
am in a whining heap, too; but what phase of Indian life are you particularly 
interested in, sir?” 

“Mr. Pagett intends to study the political aspect of things and the possibility of 
bestowing electoral institutions on the people.” 

“Wouldn’t it be as much to the purpose to bestow point-lace collars on them? 
They need many things more urgently than votes. Why it’s like giving a bread- 
pill for a broken leg.” 

“Er-I don’t quite follow,” said Pagett, uneasily. 

“Well, what’s the matter with this country is not in the least political, but an all 
round entanglement of physical, social, and moral evils and corruptions, all more 
or less due to the unnatural treatment of women. You can’t gather figs from 
thistles, and so long as the system of infant marriage, the prohibition of the 
remarriage of widows, the lifelong imprisonment of wives and mothers in a 
worse than penal confinement, and the withholding from them of any kind of 
education or treatment as rational beings continues, the country can’t advance a 
step. Half of it is morally dead, and worse than dead, and that’s just the half from 
which we have a right to look for the best impulses. It’s right here where the 
trouble is, and not in any political considerations whatsoever.” 

“But do they marry so early?” said Pagett, vaguely. 

“The average age is seven, but thousands are married still earlier. One result is 
that girls of twelve and thirteen have to bear the burden of wifehood and 
motherhood, and, as might be expected, the rate of mortality both for mothers 
and children is terrible. Pauperism, domestic unhappiness, and a low state of 
health are only a few of the consequences of this. Then, when, as frequently 
happens, the boy-husband dies prematurely, his widow is condemned to worse 
than death. She may not re-marry, must live a secluded and despised life, a life 
so unnatural that she sometimes prefers suicide; more often she goes astray. You 
don’t know in England what such words as ‘infant-marriage, baby-wife, girl- 
mother, and virgin-widow’ mean; but they mean unspeakable horrors here.” 


“Well, but the advanced political party here will surely make it their business 
to advocate social reforms as well as political ones,” said Pagett. 

“Very surely they will do no such thing,” said the lady doctor, emphatically. “I 
wish I could make you understand. Why, even of the funds devoted to the 
Marchioness of Dufferin’s organization for medical aid to the women of India, it 
was Said in print and in speech, that they would be better spent on more college 
scholarships for men. And in all the advanced parties’ talk-God forgive them — 
and in all their programmes, they carefully avoid all such subjects. They will talk 
about the protection of the cow, for that’s an ancient superstition — they can all 
understand that; but the protection of the women is a new and dangerous idea.” 
She turned to Pagett impulsively: 

“You are a member of the English Parliament. Can you do nothing? The 
foundations of their life are rotten-utterly and bestially rotten. I could tell your 
wife things that I couldn’t tell you. I know the life — the inner life that belongs 
to the native, and I know nothing else; and believe me you might as well try to 
grow golden-rod in a mushroom-pit as to make anything of a people that are 
born and reared as these — these things’re. The men talk of their rights and 
privileges. I have seen the women that bear these very men, and again-may God 
forgive the men!” 

Pagett’s eyes opened with a large wonder. Dr. Lathrop rose tempestuously. 

“T must be off to lecture,” said she, “and I’m sorry that I can’t show you my 
hospitals; but you had better believe, sir, that it’s more necessary for India than 
all the elections in creation.” 

“That’s a woman with a mission, and no mistake,” said Pagett, after a pause. 

“Yes; she believes in her work, and so do I,” said Orde. “I’ve a notion that in 
the end it will be found that the most helpful work done for India in this 
generation was wrought by Lady Dufferin in drawing attention-what work that 
was, by the way, even with her husband’s great name to back it to the needs of 
women here. In effect, native habits and beliefs are an organized conspiracy 
against the laws of health and happy life — but there is some dawning of hope 
now.” 

“How d’ you account for the general indifference, then?” 

“T suppose it’s due in part to their fatalism and their utter indifference to all 
human suffering. How much do you imagine the great province of the Pun-jab 
with over twenty million people and half a score rich towns has contributed to 
the maintenance of civil dispensaries last year? About seven thousand rupees.” 

“That’s seven hundred pounds,” said Pagett, quickly. 

“T wish it was,” replied Orde; “but anyway, it’s an absurdly inadequate sum, 
and shows one of the blank sides of Oriental character.” 


Pagett was silent for a long time. The question of direct and personal pain did 
not lie within his researches. He preferred to discuss the weightier matters of the 
law, and contented himself with murmuring: “They’ll do better later on.” Then, 
with a rush, returning to his first thought: 

“But, my dear Orde, if it’s merely a class movement of a local and temporary 
character, how d’ you account for Bradlaugh, who is at least a man of sense 
taking it up?” 

“T know nothing of the champion of the New Brahmins but what I see in the 
papers. I suppose there is something tempting in being hailed by a large 
assemblage as the representative of the aspirations of two hundred and fifty 
millions of people. Such a man looks ‘through all the roaring and the wreaths,’ 
and does not reflect that it is a false perspective, which, as a matter of fact, hides 
the real complex and manifold India from his gaze. He can scarcely be expected 
to distinguish between the ambitions of a new oligarchy and the real wants of the 
people of whom he knows nothing. But it’s strange that a professed Radical 
should come to be the chosen advocate of a movement which has for its aim the 
revival of an ancient tyranny. Shows how even Radicalism can fall into academic 
grooves and miss the essential truths of its own creed. Believe me, Pagett, to 
deal with India you want first-hand knowledge and experience. I wish he would 
come and live here for a couple of years or so.” 

“Ts not this rather an ad hominem style of argument?” 

“Can’t help it in a case like this. Indeed, I am not sure you ought not to go 
further and weigh the whole character and quality and upbringing of the man. 
You must admit that the monumental complacency with which he trotted out his 
ingenious little Constitution for India showed a strange want of imagination and 
the sense of humor.” 

“No, I don’t quite admit it,” said Pagett. 

“Well, you know him and I don’t, but that’s how it strikes a stranger.” He 
turned on his heel and paced the veranda thoughtfully. “And, after all, the burden 
of the actual, daily unromantic toil falls on the shoulders of the men out here, 
and not on his own. He enjoys all the privileges of recommendation without 
responsibility, and we-well, perhaps, when you’ve seen a little more of India 
you’ll understand. To begin with, our death rate’s five times higher than yours-I 
speak now for the brutal bureaucrat — and we work on the refuse of worked-out 
cities and exhausted civilizations, among the bones of the dead.” 

Pagett laughed. “That’s an epigrammatic way of putting it, Orde.” 

“Ts it? Let’s see,” said the Deputy Commissioner of Amara, striding into the 
sunshine toward a half-naked gardener potting roses. He took the man’s hoe, and 
went to a rain-scarped bank at the bottom of the garden. 


“Come here, Pagett,” he said, and cut at the sun-baked soil. After three strokes 
there rolled from under the blade of the hoe the half of a clanking skeleton that 
settled at Pagett’s feet in an unseemly jumble of bones. The M.P. drew back. 

“Our houses are built on cemeteries,” said Orde. “There are scores of 
thousands of graves within ten miles.” 

Pagett was contemplating the skull with the awed fascination of a man who 
has but little to do with the dead. “India’s a very curious place,” said he, after a 
pause. 

“Ah? You’ll know all about it in three months. Come in to lunch,” said Orde. 
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THE PHANTOM ‘RICKSHAW 


May no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
Nor Powers of Darkness me molest. 
— Evening Hymn. 

One of the few advantages that India has over England is a great Knowability. 
After five years’ service a man is directly or indirectly acquainted with the two 
or three hundred Civilians in his Province, all the Messes of ten or twelve 
Regiments and Batteries, and some fifteen hundred other people of the non- 
official caste. In ten years his knowledge should be doubled, and at the end of 
twenty he knows, or knows something about, every Englishman in the Empire, 
and may travel anywhere and everywhere without paying hotel-bills. 

Globe-trotters who expect entertainment as a right, have, even within my 
memory, blunted this open-heartedness, but none the less to-day, if you belong to 
the Inner Circle and are neither a Bear nor a Black Sheep, all houses are open to 
you, and our small world is very, very kind and helpful. 

Rickett of Kamartha stayed with Polder of Kumaon some fifteen years ago. 
He meant to stay two nights, but was knocked down by rheumatic fever, and for 
six weeks disorganized Polder’s establishment, stopped Polder’s work, and 
nearly died in Polder’s bedroom. Polder behaves as though he had been placed 
under eternal obligation by Rickett, and yearly sends the little Ricketts a box of 
presents and toys. It is the same everywhere. The men who do not take the 
trouble to conceal from you their opinion that you are an incompetent ass, and 
the women who blacken your character and misunderstand your wife’s 
amusements, will work themselves to the bone in your behalf if you fall sick or 
into serious trouble. 

Heatherlegh, the Doctor, kept, in addition to his regular practice, a hospital on 
his private account — an arrangement of loose boxes for Incurables, his friend 
called it — but it was really a sort of fitting-up shed for craft that had been 
damaged by stress of weather. The weather in India is often sultry, and since the 
tale of bricks is always a fixed quantity, and the only liberty allowed is 
permission to work overtime and get no thanks, men occasionally break down 
and become as mixed as the metaphors in this sentence. 

Heatherlegh is the dearest doctor that ever was, and his invariable prescription 
to all his patients is, “lie low, go slow, and keep cool.” He says that more men 
are killed by overwork than the importance of this world justifies. He maintains 
that overwork slew Pansay, who died under his hands about three years ago. He 
has, of course, the right to speak authoritatively, and he laughs at my theory that 


there was a crack in Pansay’s head and a little bit of the Dark World came 
through and pressed him to death. “Pansay went off the handle,” says 
Heatherlegh, “after the stimulus of long leave at Home. He may or he may not 
have behaved like a blackguard to Mrs. Keith-Wessington. My notion is that the 
work of the Katabundi Settlement ran him off his legs, and that he took to 
brooding and making much of an ordinary P. & O. flirtation. He certainly was 
engaged to Miss Mannering, and she certainly broke off the engagement. Then 
he took a feverish chill and all that nonsense about ghosts developed. Overwork 
started his illness, kept it alight, and killed him poor devil. Write him off to the 
System — one man to take the work of two and a half men.” 

I do not believe this. I used to sit up with Pansay sometimes when 
Heatherlegh was called out to patients, and I happened to be within claim. The 
man would make me most unhappy by describing in a low, even voice, the 
procession that was always passing at the bottom of his bed. He had a sick man’s 
command of language. When he recovered I suggested that he should write out 
the whole affair from beginning to end, knowing that ink might assist him to 
ease his mind. When little boys have learned a new bad word they are never 
happy till they have chalked it up on a door. And this also is Literature. 

He was in a high fever while he was writing, and the blood-and-thunder 
Magazine diction he adopted did not calm him. Two months afterward he was 
reported fit for duty, but, in spite of the fact that he was urgently needed to help 
an undermanned Commission stagger through a deficit, he preferred to die; 
vowing at the last that he was hag-ridden. I got his manuscript before he died, 
and this is his version of the affair, dated 1885: 

My doctor tells me that I need rest and change of air. It is not improbable that 
I shall get both ere long — rest that neither the red-coated messenger nor the 
midday gun can break, and change of air far beyond that which any homeward- 
bound steamer can give me. In the meantime I am resolved to stay where I am; 
and, in flat defiance of my doctor’s orders, to take all the world into my 
confidence. You shall learn for yourselves the precise nature of my malady; and 
shall, too, judge for yourselves whether any man born of woman on this weary 
earth was ever so tormented as I. 

Speaking now as a condemned criminal might speak ere the drop-bolts are 
drawn, my story, wild and hideously improbable as it may appear, demands at 
least attention. That it will ever receive credence I utterly disbelieve. Two 
months ago I should have scouted as mad or drunk the man who had dared tell 
me the like. Two months ago I was the happiest man in India. Today, from 
Peshawur to the sea, there is no one more wretched. My doctor and I are the only 
two who know this. His explanation is, that my brain, digestion, and eyesight are 


all slightly affected; giving rise to my frequent and persistent “delusions.” 
Delusions, indeed! I call him a fool; but he attends me still with the same 
unwearied smile, the same bland professional manner, the same neatly trimmed 
red whiskers, till I begin to suspect that I am an ungrateful, evil-tempered 
invalid. But you shall judge for your-selves. 

Three years ago it was my fortune — my great misfortune — to sail from 
Gravesend to Bombay, on return from long leave, with one Agnes Keith- 
Wessington, wife of an officer on the Bombay side. It does not in the least 
concern you to know what manner of woman she was. Be content with the 
knowledge that, ere the voyage had ended, both she and I were desperately and 
unreasoningly in love with one another. Heaven knows that I can make the 
admission now without one particle of vanity. In matters of this sort there is 
always one who gives and another who accepts. From the first day of our ill- 
omened attachment, I was conscious that Agnes’s passion was a stronger, a more 
dominant, and — if I may use the expression — a purer sentiment than mine. 
Whether she recognized the fact then, I do not know. Afterward it was bitterly 
plain to both of us. 

Arrived at Bombay in the spring of the year, we went our respective ways, to 
meet no more for the next three or four months, when my leave and her love 
took us both to Simla. There we spent the season together; and there my fire of 
straw burned itself out to a pitiful end with the closing year. I attempt no excuse. 
I make no apology. Mrs. Wessington had given up much for my sake, and was 
prepared to give up all. From my own lips, in August, 1882, she learned that I 
was sick of her presence, tired of her company, and weary of the sound of her 
voice. Ninety-nine women out of a hundred would have wearied of me as I 
wearied of them; seventy-five of that number would have promptly avenged 
themselves by active and obtrusive flirtation with other men. Mrs. Wessington 
was the hundredth. On her neither my openly expressed aversion nor the cutting 
brutalities with which I garnished our interviews had the least effect. 

“Jack, darling!” was her one eternal cuckoo cry: “I’m sure it’s all a mistake — 
a hideous mistake; and we’ll be good friends again some day. Please forgive me, 
Jack, dear.” 

I was the offender, and I knew it. That knowledge transformed my pity into 
passive endurance, and, eventually, into blind hate — the same instinct, I 
suppose, which prompts a man to savagely stamp on the spider he has but half 
killed. And with this hate in my bosom the season of 1882 came to an end. 

Next year we met again at Simla — she with her monotonous face and timid 
attempts at reconciliation, and I with loathing of her in every fibre of my frame. 
Several times I could not avoid meeting her alone; and on each occasion her 


words were identically the same. Still the unreasoning wail that it was all a 
“mistake”; and still the hope of eventually “making friends.” I might have seen 
had I cared to look, that that hope only was keeping her alive. She grew more 
wan and thin month by month. You will agree with me, at least, that such 
conduct would have driven any one to despair. It was uncalled for; childish; 
unwomanly. I maintain that she was much to blame. And again, sometimes, in 
the black, fever-stricken night-watches, I have begun to think that I might have 
been a little kinder to her. But that really is a “delusion.” I could not have 
continued pretending to love her when I didn’t; could I? It would have been 
unfair to us both. 

Last year we met again — on the same terms as before. The same weary 
appeal, and the same curt answers from my lips. At least I would make her see 
how wholly wrong and hopeless were her attempts at resuming the old 
relationship. As the season wore on, we fell apart — that is to say, she found it 
difficult to meet me, for I had other and more absorbing interests to attend to. 
When I think it over quietly in my sick-room, the season of 1884 seems a 
confused nightmare wherein light and shade were fantastically intermingled — 
my courtship of little Kitty Mannering; my hopes, doubts, and fears; our long 
rides together; my trembling avowal of attachment; her reply; and now and again 
a vision of a white face flitting by in the ‘rickshaw with the black and white 
liveries I once watched for so earnestly; the wave of Mrs. Wessington’s gloved 
hand; and, when she met me alone, which was but seldom, the irksome 
monotony of her appeal. I loved Kitty Mannering; honestly, heartily loved her, 
and with my love for her grew my hatred for Agnes. In August Kitty and I were 
engaged. The next day I met those accursed “magpie” jhampanies at the back of 
Jakko, and, moved by some passing sentiment of pity, stopped to tell Mrs. 
Wessington everything. She knew it already. 

“So I hear you’re engaged, Jack dear.” Then, without a moment’s pause: “I’m 
sure it’s all a mistake — a hideous mistake. We shall be as good friends some 
day, Jack, as we ever were.” 

My answer might have made even a man wince. It cut the dying woman 
before me like the blow of a whip. “Please forgive me, Jack; I didn’t mean to 
make you angry; but it’s true, it’s true!” 

And Mrs. Wessington broke down completely. I turned away and left her to 
finish her journey in peace, feeling, but only for a moment or two, that I had 
been an unutterably mean hound. I looked back, and saw that she had turned her 
‘rickshaw with the idea, I suppose, of overtaking me. 

The scene and its surroundings were photographed on my memory. The rain- 
swept sky (we were at the end of the wet weather), the sodden, dingy pines, the 


muddy road, and the black powder-riven cliffs formed a gloomy background 
against which the black and white liveries of the jhampanies, the yellow-paneled 
‘rickshaw and Mrs. Wessington’s down-bowed golden head stood out clearly. 
She was holding her handkerchief in her left hand and was leaning hack 
exhausted against the ‘rickshaw cushions. I turned my horse up a bypath near the 
Sanjowlie Reservoir and literally ran away. Once I fancied I heard a faint call of 
“Jack!” This may have been imagination. I never stopped to verify it. Ten 
minutes later I came across Kitty on horseback; and, in the delight of a long ride 
with her, forgot all about the interview. 

A week later Mrs. Wessington died, and the inexpressible burden of her 
existence was removed from my life. I went Plainsward perfectly happy. Before 
three months were over I had forgotten all about her, except that at times the 
discovery of some of her old letters reminded me unpleasantly of our bygone 
relationship. By January I had disinterred what was left of our correspondence 
from among my scattered belongings and had burned it. At the beginning of 
April of this year, 1885, I was at Simla — semi-deserted Simla — once more, 
and was deep in lover’s talks and walks with Kitty. It was decided that we should 
be married at the end of June. You will understand, therefore, that, loving Kitty 
as I did, I am not saying too much when I pronounce myself to have been, at that 
time, the happiest man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days passed almost before I noticed their flight. Then, 
aroused to the sense of what was proper among mortals circumstanced as we 
were, I pointed out to Kitty that an engagement ring was the outward and visible 
sign of her dignity as an engaged girl; and that she must forthwith come to 
Hamilton’s to be measured for one. Up to that moment, I give you my word, we 
had completely forgotten so trivial a matter. To Hamilton’s we accordingly went 
on the 15th of April, 1885. Remember that — whatever my doctor may say to 
the contrary — I was then in perfect health, enjoying a well-balanced mind and 
an absolute tranquil spirit. Kitty and I entered Hamilton’s shop together, and 
there, regardless of the order of affairs, I measured Kitty for the ring in the 
presence of the amused assistant. The ring was a sapphire with two diamonds. 
We then rode out down the slope that leads to the Combermere Bridge and 
Peliti’s shop. 

While my Waler was cautiously feeling his way over the loose shale, and 
Kitty was laughing and chattering at my side — while all Simla, that is to say as 
much of it as had then come from the Plains, was grouped round the Reading- 
room and Peliti’s veranda, — I was aware that some one, apparently at a vast 
distance, was calling me by my Christian name. It struck me that I had heard the 
voice before, but when and where I could not at once determine. In the short 


space it took to cover the road between the path from Hamilton’s shop and the 
first plank of the Combermere Bridge I had thought over half a dozen people 
who might have committed such a solecism, and had eventually decided that it 
must have been singing in my ears. Immediately opposite Peliti’s shop my eye 
was arrested by the sight of four jhampanies in “magpie” livery, pulling a 
yellow-paneled, cheap, bazar ‘rickshaw. In a moment my mind flew back to the 
previous season and Mrs. Wessington with a sense of irritation and disgust. Was 
it not enough that the woman was dead and done with, without her black and 
white servitors reappearing to spoil the day’s happiness? Whoever employed 
them now I thought I would call upon, and ask as a personal favor to change her 
jhampanies’ livery. I would hire the men myself, and, if necessary, buy their 
coats from off their backs. It is impossible to say here what a flood of 
undesirable memories their presence evoked. 

“Kitty,” I cried, “there are poor Mrs. Wessington’s jhampanies turned up 
again! I wonder who has them now?” 

Kitty had known Mrs. Wessington slightly last season, and had always been 
interested in the sickly woman. 

“What? Where?” she asked. “I can’t see them anywhere.” 

Even as she spoke her horse, swerving from a laden mule, threw himself 
directly in front of the advancing ‘rickshaw. I had scarcely time to utter a word 
of warning when, to my unutterable horror, horse and rider passed through men 
and carriage as if they had been thin air. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Kitty; “what made you call out so foolishly, Jack? 
If I am engaged I don’t want all creation to know about it. There was lots of 
space between the mule and the veranda; and, if you think I can’t ride — There!” 

Whereupon wilful Kitty set off, her dainty little head in the air, at a hand- 
gallop in the direction of the Bandstand; fully expecting, as she herself afterward 
told me, that I should follow her. What was the matter? Nothing indeed. Either 
that I was mad or drunk, or that Simla was haunted with devils. I reined in my 
impatient cob, and turned round. The ‘rickshaw had turned too, and now stood 
immediately facing me, near the left railing of the Combermere Bridge. 

“Jack! Jack, darling!” (There was no mistake about the words this time: they 
rang through my brain as if they had been shouted in my ear.) “It’s some hideous 
mistake, I’m sure. Please forgive me, Jack, and let’s be friends again.” 

The ‘rickshaw-hood had fallen back, and inside, as I hope and pray daily for 
the death I dread by night, sat Mrs. Keith-Wessington, handkerchief in hand, and 
golden head bowed on her breast. 

How long I stared motionless I do not know. Finally, I was aroused by my 
syce taking the Waler’s bridle and asking whether I was ill. From the horrible to 


the commonplace is but a step. I tumbled off my horse and dashed, half fainting, 
into Peliti’s for a glass of cherry-brandy. There two or three couples were 
gathered round the coffee-tables discussing the gossip of the day. Their 
trivialities were more comforting to me just then than the consolations of 
religion could have been. I plunged into the midst of the conversation at once; 
chatted, laughed, and jested with a face (when I caught a glimpse of it in a 
mirror) as white and drawn as that of a corpse. Three or four men noticed my 
condition; and, evidently setting it down to the results of over-many pegs, 
charitably endeavoured to draw me apart from the rest of the loungers. But I 
refused to be led away. I wanted the company of my kind — as a child rushes 
into the midst of the dinner-party after a fright in the dark. I must have talked for 
about ten minutes or so, though it seemed an eternity to me, when I heard Kitty’s 
clear voice outside inquiring for me. In another minute she had entered the shop, 
prepared to roundly upbraid me for failing so signally in my duties. Something 
in my face stopped her. 

“Why, Jack,” she cried, “what have you been doing? What has happened? Are 
you ill?” Thus driven into a direct lie, I said that the sun had been a little too 
much for me. It was close upon five o’clock of a cloudy April afternoon, and the 
sun had been hidden all day. I saw my mistake as soon as the words were out of 
my mouth: attempted to recover it; blundered hopelessly and followed Kitty in a 
regal rage, out of doors, amid the smiles of my acquaintances. I made some 
excuse (I have forgotten what) on the score of my feeling faint; and cantered 
away to my hotel, leaving Kitty to finish the ride by herself. 

In my room I sat down and tried calmly to reason out the matter. Here was I, 
Theobald Jack Pansay, a well-educated Bengal Civilian in the year of grace, 
1885, presumably sane, certainly healthy, driven in terror from my sweetheart’s 
side by the apparition of a woman who had been dead and buried eight months 
ago. These were facts that I could not blink. Nothing was further from my 
thought than any memory of Mrs. Wessington when Kitty and I left Hamilton’s 
shop. Nothing was more utterly commonplace than the stretch of wall opposite 
Peliti’s. It was broad daylight. The road was full of people; and yet here, look 
you, in defiance of every law of probability, in direct outrage of Nature’s 
ordinance, there had appeared to me a face from the grave. 

Kitty’s Arab had gone through the ‘rickshaw: so that my first hope that some 
woman marvelously like Mrs. Wessington had hired the carriage and the coolies 
with their old livery was lost. Again and again I went round this treadmill of 
thought; and again and again gave up baffled and in despair. The voice was as 
inexplicable as the apparition. I had originally some wild notion of confiding it 
all to Kitty; of begging her to marry me at once; and in her arms defying the 


ghostly occupant of the ‘rickshaw. “After all,” I argued, “the presence of the 
‘rickshaw is in itself enough to prove the existence of a spectral illusion. One 
may see ghosts of men and women, but surely never of coolies and carriages. 
The whole thing is absurd. Fancy the ghost of a hillman!” 

Next morning I sent a penitent note to Kitty, imploring her to overlook my 
strange conduct of the previous afternoon. My Divinity was still very wroth, and 
a personal apology was necessary. I explained, with a fluency born of night-long 
pondering over a falsehood, that I had been attacked with sudden palpitation of 
the heart — the result of indigestion. This eminently practical solution had its 
effect; and Kitty and I rode out that afternoon with the shadow of my first lie 
dividing us. 

Nothing would please her save a canter round Jakko. With my nerves still 
unstrung from the previous night I feebly protested against the notion, 
suggesting Observatory Hill, Jutogh, the Boileaugunge road — anything rather 
than the Jakko round. Kitty was angry and a little hurt: so I yielded from fear of 
provoking further misunderstanding, and we set out together toward Chota 
Simla. We walked a greater part of the way, and, according to our custom, 
cantered from a mile or so below the Convent to the stretch of level road by the 
Sanjowlie Reservoir. The wretched horses appeared to fly, and my heart beat 
quicker and quicker as we neared the crest of the ascent. My mind had been full 
of Mrs. Wessington all the afternoon; and every inch of the Jakko road bore 
witness to our oldtime walks and talks. The bowlders were full of it; the pines 
sang it aloud overhead; the rain-fed torrents giggled and chuckled unseen over 
the shameful story; and the wind in my ears chanted the iniquity aloud. 

As a fitting climax, in the middle of the level men call the Ladies’ Mile the 
Horror was awaiting me. No other ‘rickshaw was in sight — only the four black 
and white jhampanies, the yellow-paneled carriage, and the golden head of the 
woman within — all apparently just as I had left them eight months and one 
fortnight ago! For an instant I fancied that Kitty must see what I saw — we were 
so marvelously sympathetic in all things. Her next words undeceived me — 
”Not a soul in sight! Come along, Jack, and Pll race you to the Reservoir 
buildings!” Her wiry little Arab was off like a bird, my Waler following close 
behind, and in this order we dashed under the cliffs. Half a minute brought us 
within fifty yards of the ‘rickshaw. I pulled my Waler and fell back a little. The 
‘rickshaw was directly in the middle of the road; and once more the Arab passed 
through it, my horse following. “Jack! Jack dear! Please forgive me,” rang with 
a wail in my ears, and, after an interval: — ”It’s a mistake, a hideous mistake!” 

I spurred my horse like a man possessed. When I turned my head at the 
Reservoir works, the black and white liveries were still waiting — patiently 


waiting — under the grey hillside, and the wind brought me a mocking echo of 
the words I had just heard. Kitty bantered me a good deal on my silence 
throughout the remainder of the ride. I had been talking up till then wildly and at 
random. To save my life I could not speak afterward naturally, and from 
Sanjowlie to the Church wisely held my tongue. 

I was to dine with the Mannerings that night, and had barely time to canter 
home to dress. On the road to Elysium Hill I overheard two men talking together 
in the dusk. — “It’s a curious thing,” said one, “how completely all trace of it 
disappeared. You know my wife was insanely fond of the woman (‘never could 
see anything in her myself), and wanted me to pick up her old ‘rickshaw and 
coolies if they were to be got for love or money. Morbid sort of fancy I call it; 
but I’ve got to do what the Memsahib tells me. Would you believe that the man 
she hired it from tells me that all four of the men — they were brothers — died 
of cholera on the way to Hardwar, poor devils, and the ‘rickshaw has been 
broken up by the man himself. ‘Told me he never used a dead Memsahib’s 
‘rickshaw. ‘Spoiled his luck. Queer notion, wasn’t it? Fancy poor little Mrs. 
Wessington spoiling any one’s luck except her own!” I laughed aloud at this 
point; and my laugh jarred on me as I uttered it. So there were ghosts of 
‘rickshaws after all, and ghostly employments in the other world! How much did 
Mrs. Wessington give her men? What were their hours? Where did they go? 

And for visible answer to my last question I saw the infernal Thing blocking 
my path in the twilight. The dead travel fast, and by short cuts unknown to 
ordinary coolies. I laughed aloud a second time and checked my laughter 
suddenly, for I was afraid I was going mad. Mad to a certain extent I must have 
been, for I recollect that I reined in my horse at the head of the ‘rickshaw, and 
politely wished Mrs. Wessington “Good-evening.” Her answer was one I knew 
only too well. I listened to the end; and replied that I had heard it all before, but 
should be delighted if she had anything further to say. Some malignant devil 
stronger than I must have entered into me that evening, for I have a dim 
recollection of talking the commonplaces of the day for five minutes to the 
Thing in front of me. 

“Mad as a hatter, poor devil — or drunk. Max, try and get him to come 
home.” 

Surely that was not Mrs. Wessington’s voice! The two men had overheard me 
speaking to the empty air, and had returned to look after me. They were very 
kind and considerate, and from their words evidently gathered that I was 
extremely drunk. I thanked them confusedly and cantered away to my hotel, 
there changed, and arrived at the Mannerings’ ten minutes late. I pleaded the 
darkness of the night as an excuse; was rebuked by Kitty for my unlover-like 


tardiness; and sat down. 

The conversation had already become general; and under cover of it, I was 
addressing some tender small talk to my sweetheart when I was aware that at the 
further end of the table a short red-whiskered man was describing, with much 
broidery, his encounter with a mad unknown that evening. 

A few sentences convinced me that he was repeating the incident of half an 
hour ago. In the middle of the story he looked round for applause, as 
professional story-tellers do, caught my eye, and straightway collapsed. There 
was a moment’s awkward silence, and the red-whiskered man muttered 
something to the effect that he had “forgotten the rest,” thereby sacrificing a 
reputation as a good story-teller which he had built up for six seasons past. I 
blessed him from the bottom of my heart, and — went on with my fish. 

In the fulness of time that dinner came to an end; and with genuine regret I 
tore myself away from Kitty — as certain as I was of my own existence that It 
would be waiting for me outside the door. The red-whiskered man, who had 
been introduced to me as Doctor Heatherlegh, of Simla, volunteered to bear me 
company as far as our roads lay together. I accepted his offer with gratitude. 

My instinct had not deceived me. It lay in readiness in the Mall, and, in what 
seemed devilish mockery of our ways, with a lighted head-lamp. The red- 
whiskered man went to the point at once, in a manner that showed he had been 
thinking over it all dinner time. 

“T say, Pansay, what the deuce was the matter with you this evening on the 
Elysium road?” The suddenness of the question wrenched an answer from me 
before I was aware. 

“That!” said I, pointing to It. 

“That may be either D. T. or Eyes for aught I know. Now you don’t liquor. I 
saw as much at dinner, so it can’t be D. T. There’s nothing whatever where 
you’re pointing, though you’re sweating and trembling with fright like a scared 
pony. Therefore, I conclude that it’s Eyes. And I ought to understand all about 
them. Come along home with me. I’m on the Blessington lower road.” 

To my intense delight the ‘rickshaw instead of waiting for us kept about 
twenty yards ahead — and this, too whether we walked, trotted, or cantered. In 
the course of that long night ride I had told my companion almost as much as I 
have told you here. 

“Well, you’ve spoiled one of the best tales I’ve ever laid tongue to,” said he, 
“but Pll forgive you for the sake of what you’ve gone through. Now come home 
and do what I tell you; and when I’ve cured you, young man, let this be a lesson 
to you to steer clear of women and indigestible food till the day of your death.” 

The ‘rickshaw kept steady in front; and my red-whiskered friend seemed to 


derive great pleasure from my account of its exact whereabouts. 

“Eyes, Pansay — all Eyes, Brain, and Stomach. And the greatest of these 
three is Stomach. You’ve too much conceited Brain, too little Stomach, and 
thoroughly unhealthy Eyes. Get your Stomach straight and the rest follows. And 
all that’s French for a liver pill. P1 take sole medical charge of you from this 
hour! for you’re too interesting a phenomenon to be passed over.” 

By this time we were deep in the shadow of the Blessington lower road and 
the ‘rickshaw came to a dead stop under a pine-clad, over-hanging shale cliff. 
Instinctively I halted too, giving my reason. Heatherlegh rapped out an oath. 

“Now, if you think I’m going to spend a cold night on the hillside for the sake 
of a stomach-cum-Brain-cum-Eye illusion.... Lord, ha’ mercy! What’s that?” 

There was a muffled report, a blinding smother of dust just in front of us, a 
crack, the noise of rent boughs, and about ten yards of the cliff-side — pines, 
undergrowth, and all — slid down into the road below, completely blocking it 
up. The uprooted trees swayed and tottered for a moment like drunken giants in 
the gloom, and then fell prone among their fellows with a thunderous crash. Our 
two horses stood motionless and sweating with fear. As soon as the rattle of 
falling earth and stone had subsided, my companion muttered: — ”Man, if we’d 
gone forward we should have been ten feet deep in our graves by now. “There 
are more things in heaven and earth.’... Come home, Pansay, and thank God. I 
want a peg badly.” 

We retraced our way over the Church Ridge, and I arrived at Dr. Heatherlegh’s 
house shortly after midnight. 

His attempts toward my cure commenced almost immediately, and for a week 
I never left his sight. Many a time in the course of that week did I bless the 
good-fortune which had thrown me in contact with Simla’s best and kindest 
doctor. Day by day my spirits grew lighter and more equable. Day by day, too, I 
became more and more inclined to fall in with Heatherlegh’s “spectral illusion” 
theory, implicating eyes, brain, and stomach. I wrote to Kitty, telling her that a 
slight sprain caused by a fall from my horse kept me indoors for a few days; and 
that I should be recovered before she had time to regret my absence. 

Heatherlegh’s treatment was simple to a degree. It consisted of liver pills, 
cold-water baths, and strong exercise, taken in the dusk or at early dawn — for, 
as he sagely observed: “A man with a sprained ankle doesn’t walk a dozen miles 
a day, and your young woman might be wondering if she saw you.” 

At the end of the week, after much examination of pupil and pulse, and strict 
injunctions as to diet and pedestrianism, Heatherlegh dismissed me as brusquely 
as he had taken charge of me. Here is his parting benediction: “Man, I can certify 
to your mental cure, and that’s as much as to say I’ve cured most of your bodily 


ailments. Now, get your traps out of this as soon as you can; and be off to make 
love to Miss Kitty.” 

I was endeavoring to express my thanks for his kindness. He cut me short. 

“Don’t think I did this because I like you. I gather that you’ve behaved like a 
blackguard all through. But, all the same, you’re a phenomenon, and as queer a 
phenomenon as you are a blackguard. No!” — checking me a second time — 
”not a rupee, please. Go out and see if you can find the eyes-brain-and-stomach 
business again. PII give you a lakh for each time you see it.” 

Half an hour later I was in the Mannerings’ drawing-room with Kitty — drunk 
with the intoxication of present happiness and the fore-knowledge that I should 
never more be troubled with Its hideous presence. Strong in the sense of my 
new-found security, I proposed a ride at once; and, by preference, a canter round 
Jakko. 

Never had I felt so well, so overladen with vitality and mere animal spirits, as 
I did on the afternoon of the 30th of April. Kitty was delighted at the change in 
my appearance, and complimented me on it in her delightfully frank and 
outspoken manner. We left the Mannerings’ house together, laughing and talking, 
and cantered along the Chota Simla road as of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie Reservoir and there make my assurance 
doubly sure. The horses did their best, but seemed all too slow to my impatient 
mind. Kitty was astonished at my boisterousness. “Why, Jack!” she cried at last, 
“you are behaving like a child. What are you doing?” 

We were just below the Convent, and from sheer wantonness I was making 
my Waler plunge and curvet across the road as I tickled it with the loop of my 
riding-whip. 

“Doing?” I answered; “nothing, dear. That’s just it. If you’d been doing 
nothing for a week except lie up, you’d be as riotous as I.” 

“<Singing and murmuring in your feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel yourself alive; 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible Earth, 
Lord of the senses five.’” 

My quotation was hardly out of my lips before we had rounded the corner 
above the Convent; and a few yards further on could see across to Sanjowlie. In 
the centre of the level road stood the black and white liveries, the yellow-paneled 
‘rickshaw, and Mrs. Keith-Wessington. I pulled up, looked, rubbed my eyes, and, 
I believe must have said something. The next thing I knew was that I was lying 
face downward on the road with Kitty kneeling above me in tears. 

“Has it gone, child!” I gasped. Kitty only wept more bitterly. 

“Has what gone, Jack dear? what does it all mean? There must be a mistake 


somewhere, Jack. A hideous mistake.” Her last words brought me to my feet — 
mad — raving for the time being. 

“Yes, there is a mistake somewhere,” I repeated, “a hideous mistake. Come 
and look at It.” 

I have an indistinct idea that I dragged Kitty by the wrist along the road up to 
where It stood, and implored her for pity’s sake to speak to It; to tell It that we 
were betrothed; that neither Death nor Hell could break the tie between us; and 
Kitty only knows how much more to the same effect. Now and again I appealed 
passionately to the Terror in the ‘rickshaw to bear witness to all I had said, and to 
release me from a torture that was killing me. As I talked I suppose I must have 
told Kitty of my old relations with Mrs. Wessington, for I saw her listen intently 
with white face and blazing eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pansay,” she said, “that’s quite enough. Syce ghora Ido.” 

The syces, impassive as Orientals always are, had come up with the 
recaptured horses; and as Kitty sprang into her saddle I caught hold of the bridle, 
entreating her to hear me out and forgive. My answer was the cut of her riding- 
whip across my face from mouth to eye, and a word or two of farewell that even 
now I cannot write down. So I judged, and judged rightly, that Kitty knew all; 
and I staggered back to the side of the ‘rickshaw. My face was cut and bleeding, 
and the blow of the riding-whip had raised a livid blue wheal on it. I had no self- 
respect. Just then, Heatherlegh, who must have been following Kitty and me at a 
distance, cantered up. 

“Doctor,” I said, pointing to my face, “here’s Miss Mannering’s signature to 
my order of dismissal and... Pll thank you for that lakh as soon as convenient.” 

Heatherlegh’s face, even in my abject misery, moved me to laughter. 

“TIl stake my professional reputation” — he began. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I whispered. “I’ve lost my life’s happiness and you’d better 
take me home.” 

As I spoke the ‘rickshaw was gone. Then I lost all knowledge of what was 
passing. The crest of Jakko seemed to heave and roll like the crest of a cloud and 
fall in upon me. 

Seven days later (on the 7th of May, that is to say) I was aware that I was 
lying in Heatherlegh’s room as weak as a little child. Heatherlegh was watching 
me intently from behind the papers on his writing-table. His first words were not 
encouraging; but I was too far spent to be much moved by them. 

“Here’s Miss Kitty has sent back your letters. You corresponded a good deal, 
you young people. Here’s a packet that looks like a ring, and a cheerful sort of a 
note from Mannering Papa, which I’ve taken the liberty of reading and burning. 
The old gentleman’s not pleased with you.” 


“And Kitty?” I asked, dully. 

“Rather more drawn than her father from what she says. By the same token 
you must have been letting out any number of queer reminiscences just before I 
met you. ‘Says that a man who would have behaved to a woman as you did to 
Mrs. Wessington ought to kill himself out of sheer pity for his kind. She’s a hot- 
headed little virago, your mash. ‘Will have it too that you were suffering from D. 
T. when that row on the Jakko road turned up. ‘Says she’ll die before she ever 
speaks to you again.” 

I groaned and turned over to the other side. 

“Now you’ve got your choice, my friend. This engagement has to be broken 
off; and the Mannerings don’t want to be too hard on you. Was it broken through 
D. T. or epileptic fits? Sorry I can’t offer you a better exchange unless you’d 
prefer hereditary insanity. Say the word and Pll tell ‘em it’s fits. All Simla 
knows about that scene on the Ladies’ Mile. Come! Pll give you five minutes to 
think over it.” 

During those five minutes I believe that I explored thoroughly the lowest 
circles of the Inferno which it is permitted man to tread on earth. And at the 
same time I myself was watching myself faltering through the dark labyrinths of 
doubt, misery, and utter despair. I wondered, as Heatherlegh in his chair might 
have wondered, which dreadful alternative I should adopt. Presently I heard 
myself answering in a voice that I hardly recognized, — 

“They’re confoundedly particular about morality in these parts. Give ‘em fits, 
Heatherlegh, and my love. Now let me sleep a bit longer.” 

Then my two selves joined, and it was only I (half crazed, devil-driven I) that 
tossed in my bed, tracing step by step the history of the past month. 

“But I am in Simla,” I kept repeating to myself. “I, Jack Pansay, am in Simla 
and there are no ghosts here. It’s unreasonable of that woman to pretend there 
are. Why couldn’t Agnes have left me alone? I never did her any harm. It might 
just as well have been me as Agnes. Only I’d never have come hack on purpose 
to kill her. Why can’t I be left alone — left alone and happy?” 

It was high noon when I first awoke: and the sun was low in the sky before I 
slept — slept as the tortured criminal sleeps on his rack, too worn to feel further 
pain. 

Next day I could not leave my bed. Heatherlegh told me in the morning that 
he had received an answer from Mr. Mannering, and that, thanks to his 
(Heatherlegh’s) friendly offices, the story of my affliction had traveled through 
the length and breadth of Simla, where I was on all sides much pitied. 

“And that’s rather more than you deserve,” he concluded, pleasantly, “though 
the Lord knows you’ve been going through a pretty severe mill. Never mind; 


we’ ll cure you yet, you perverse phenomenon.” 

I declined firmly to be cured. “You’ve been much too good to me already, old 
man,” said I; “but I don’t think I need trouble you further.” 

In my heart I knew that nothing Heatherlegh could do would lighten the 
burden that had been laid upon me. 

With that knowledge came also a sense of hopeless, impotent rebellion against 
the unreasonableness of it all. There were scores of men no better than I whose 
punishments had at least been reserved for another world; and I felt that it was 
bitterly, cruelly unfair that I alone should have been singled out for so hideous a 
fate. This mood would in time give place to another where it seemed that the 
‘rickshaw and I were the only realities in a world of shadows; that Kitty was a 
ghost; that Mannering, Heatherlegh, and all the other men and women I knew 
were all ghosts; and the great, grey hills themselves but vain shadows devised to 
torture me. From mood to mood I tossed backward and forward for seven weary 
days; my body growing daily stronger and stronger, until the bedroom looking- 
glass told me that I had returned to everyday life, and was as other men once 
more. Curiously enough my face showed no signs of the struggle I had gone 
through. It was pale indeed, but as expression-less and commonplace as ever. I 
had expected some permanent alteration — visible evidence of the disease that 
was eating me away. I found nothing. 

On the 15th of May, I left Heatherlegh’s house at eleven o’clock in the 
morning; and the instinct of the bachelor drove me to the Club. There I found 
that every man knew my story as told by Heatherlegh, and was, in clumsy 
fashion, abnormally kind and attentive. Nevertheless I recognized that for the 
rest of my natural life I should be among but not of my fellows; and I envied 
very bitterly indeed the laughing coolies on the Mall below. I lunched at the 
Club, and at four o’clock wandered aimlessly down the Mall in the vague hope 
of meeting Kitty. Close to the Band-stand the black and white liveries joined me; 
and I heard Mrs. Wessington’s old appeal at my side. I had been expecting this 
ever since I came out; and was only surprised at her delay. The phantom 
‘rickshaw and I went side by side along the Chota Simla road in silence. Close to 
the bazar, Kitty and a man on horseback overtook and passed us. For any sign 
she gave I might have been a dog in the road. She did not even pay me the 
compliment of quickening her pace; though the rainy afternoon had served for an 
excuse. 

So Kitty and her companion, and I and my ghostly Light-o’-Love, crept round 
Jakko in couples. The road was streaming with water; the pines dripped like 
roof-pipes on the rocks below, and the air was full of fine, driving rain. Two or 
three times I found myself saying to myself almost aloud: “I’m Jack Pansay on 


leave at Simla — at Simla! Everyday, ordinary Simla. I mustn’t forget that — I 
mustn’t forget that.” Then I would try to recollect some of the gossip I had heard 
at the Club: the prices of So-and-So’s horses — anything, in fact, that related to 
the workaday Anglo-Indian world I knew so well. I even repeated the 
multiplication-table rapidly to myself, to make quite sure that I was not taking 
leave of my senses. It gave me much comfort; and must have prevented my 
hearing Mrs. Wessington for a time. 

Once more I wearily climbed the Convent slope and entered the level road. 
Here Kitty and the man started off at a canter, and I was left alone with Mrs. 
Wessington. “Agnes,” said I, “will you put back your hood and tell me what it all 
means?” The hood dropped noiselessly, and I was face to face with my dead and 
buried mistress. She was wearing the dress in which I had last seen her alive; 
carried the same tiny handkerchief in her right hand; and the same cardcase in 
her left. (A woman eight months dead with a cardcase!) I had to pin myself down 
to the multiplication-table, and to set both hands on the stone parapet of the road, 
to assure myself that that at least was real. 

“Agnes,” I repeated, “for pity’s sake tell me what it all means.” Mrs. 
Wessington leaned forward, with that odd, quick turn of the head I used to know 
so well, and spoke. 

If my story had not already so madly overleaped the bounds of all human 
belief I should apologize to you now. As I know that no one — no, not even 
Kitty, for whom it is written as some sort of justification of my conduct — will 
believe me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington spoke and I walked with her from the 
Sanjowlie road to the turning below the Commander-in-Chief’s house as I might 
walk by the side of any living woman’s ‘rickshaw, deep in conversation. The 
second and most tormenting of my moods of sickness had suddenly laid hold 
upon me, and like the Prince in Tennyson’s poem, “I seemed to move amid a 
world of ghosts.” There had been a garden-party at the Commander-in-Chief’s, 
and we two joined the crowd of homeward-bound folk. As I saw them then it 
seemed that they were the shadows — impalpable, fantastic shadows — that 
divided for Mrs. Wessington’s ‘rickshaw to pass through. What we said during 
the course of that weird interview I cannot — indeed, I dare not — tell. 
Heatherlegh’s comment would have been a short laugh and a remark that I had 
been “mashing a brain-eye-and-stomach chimera.” It was a ghastly and yet in 
some indefinable way a marvelously dear experience. Could it be possible, I 
wondered, that I was in this life to woo a second time the woman I had killed by 
my own neglect and cruelty? 

I met Kitty on the homeward road — a shadow among shadows. 

If I were to describe all the incidents of the next fortnight in their order, my 


story would never come to an end; and your patience would be exhausted. 
Morning after morning and evening after evening the ghostly ‘rickshaw and I 
used to wander through Simla together. Wherever I went there the four black and 
white liveries followed me and bore me company to and from my hotel. At the 
Theatre I found them amid the crowd or yelling jhampanies; outside the Club 
veranda, after a long evening of whist; at the Birthday Ball, waiting patiently for 
my reappearance; and in broad daylight when I went calling. Save that it cast no 
shadow, the ‘rickshaw was in every respect as real to look upon as one of wood 
and iron. More than once, indeed, I have had to check myself from warning 
some hard-riding friend against cantering over it. More than once I have walked 
down the Mall deep in conversation with Mrs. Wessington to the unspeakable 
amazement of the passers-by. 

Before I had been out and about a week I learned that the “fit” theory had 
been discarded in favor of insanity. However, I made no change in my mode of 
life. I called, rode, and dined out as freely as ever. I had a passion for the society 
of my kind which I had never felt before; I hungered to be among the realities of 
life; and at the same time I felt vaguely unhappy when I had been separated too 
long from my ghostly companion. It would be almost impossible to describe my 
varying moods from the 15th of May up to to-day. 

The presence of the ‘rickshaw filled me by turns with horror, blind fear, a dim 
sort of pleasure, and utter despair. I dared not leave Simla; and I knew that my 
stay there was killing me. I knew, moreover, that it was my destiny to die slowly 
and a little every day. My only anxiety was to get the penance over as quietly as 
might be. Alternately I hungered for a sight of Kitty and watched her outrageous 
flirtations with my successor — to speak more accurately, my successors — with 
amused interest. She was as much out of my life as I was out of hers. By day I 
wandered with Mrs. Wessington almost content. By night I implored Heaven to 
let me return to the world as I used to know it. Above all these varying moods 
lay the sensation of dull, numbing wonder that the Seen and the Unseen should 
mingle so strangely on this earth to hound one poor soul to its grave. 





August 27. — Heatherlegh has been indefatigable in his attendance on me; 
and only yesterday told me that I ought to send in an application for sick leave. 
An application to escape the company of a phantom! A request that the 
Government would graciously permit me to get rid of five ghosts and an airy 
‘rickshaw by going to England. Heatherlegh’s proposition moved me to almost 
hysterical laughter. I told him that I should await the end quietly at Simla; and I 
am sure that the end is not far off. Believe me that I dread its advent more than 
any word can say; and I torture myself nightly with a thousand speculations as to 


the manner of my death. 

Shall I die in my bed decently and as an English gentleman should die; or, in 
one last walk on the Mall, will my soul be wrenched from me to take its place 
forever and ever by the side of that ghastly phantasm? Shall I return to my old 
lost allegiance in the next world, or shall I meet Agnes loathing her and bound to 
her side through all eternity? Shall we two hover over the scene of our lives till 
the end of Time? As the day of my death draws nearer, the intense horror that all 
living flesh feels toward escaped spirits from beyond the grave grows more and 
more powerful. It is an awful thing to go down quick among the dead with 
scarcely one-half of your life completed. It is a thousand times more awful to 
wait as I do in your midst, for I know not what unimaginable terror. Pity me, at 
least on the score of my “delusion,” for I know you will never believe what I 
have written here. Yet as surely as ever a man was done to death by the Powers 
of Darkness I am that man. 

In justice, too, pity her. For as surely as ever woman was killed by man, I 
killed Mrs. Wessington. And the last portion of my punishment is ever now upon 
me. 


MY OWN TRUE GHOST STORY 


As I came through the Desert thus it was — 
As I came through the Desert. 
— The City of Dreadful Night. 

Somewhere in the Other World, where there are books and pictures and plays 
and shop windows to look at, and thousands of men who spend their lives in 
building up all four, lives a gentleman who writes real stories about the real 
insides of people; and his name is Mr. Walter Besant. But he will insist upon 
treating his ghosts — he has published half a workshopful of them — with 
levity. He makes his ghost-seers talk familiarly, and, in some cases, flirt 
outrageously, with the phantoms. You may treat anything, from a Viceroy to a 
Vernacular Paper, with levity; but you must behave reverently toward a ghost, 
and particularly an Indian one. 

There are, in this land, ghosts who take the form of fat, cold, pobby corpses, 
and hide in trees near the roadside till a traveler passes. Then they drop upon his 
neck and remain. There are also terrible ghosts of women who have died in 
child-bed. These wander along the pathways at dusk, or hide in the crops near a 
village, and call seductively. But to answer their call is death in this world and 
the next. Their feet are turned backward that all sober men may recognize them. 
There are ghosts of little children who have been thrown into wells. These haunt 
well curbs and the fringes of jungles, and wail under the stars, or catch women 
by the wrist and beg to be taken up and carried. These and the corpse ghosts, 
however, are only vernacular articles and do not attack Sahibs. No native ghost 
has yet been authentically reported to have frightened an Englishman; but many 
English ghosts have scared the life out of both white and black. 

Nearly every other Station owns a ghost. There are said to be two at Simla, 
not counting the woman who blows the bellows at Syree dak-bungalow on the 
Old Road; Mussoorie has a house haunted of a very lively Thing; a White Lady 
is supposed to do night-watchman round a house in Lahore; Dalhousie says that 
one of her houses “repeats” on autumn evenings all the incidents of a horrible 
horse-and-precipice accident; Murree has a merry ghost, and, now that she has 
been swept by cholera, will have room for a sorrowful one; there are Officers’ 
Quarters in Mian Mir whose doors open without reason, and whose furniture is 
guaranteed to creak, not with the heat of June but with the weight of Invisibles 
who come to lounge in the chairs; Peshawur possesses houses that none will 
willingly rent; and there is something — not fever — wrong with a big 
bungalow in Allahabad. The older Provinces simply bristle with haunted houses, 


and march phantom armies along their main thoroughfares. 

Some of the dak-bungalows on the Grand Trunk Road have handy little 
cemeteries in their compound — witnesses to the “changes and chances of this 
mortal life” in the days when men drove from Calcutta to the Northwest. These 
bungalows are objectionable places to put up in. They are generally very old, 
always dirty, while the khansamah is as ancient as the bungalow. He either 
chatters senilely, or falls into the long trances of age. In both moods he is 
useless. If you get angry with him, he refers to some Sahib dead and buried these 
thirty years, and says that when he was in that Sahib’s service not a khansamah 
in the Province could touch him. Then he jabbers and mows and trembles and 
fidgets among the dishes, and you repent of your irritation. 

In these dak-bungalows, ghosts are most likely to be found, and when found, 
they should be made a note of. Not long ago it was my business to live in dak- 
bungalows. I never inhabited the same house for three nights running, and grew 
to be learned in the breed. I lived in Government-built ones with red brick walls 
and rail ceilings, an inventory of the furniture posted in every room, and an 
excited snake at the threshold to give welcome. I lived in “converted” ones — 
old houses officiating as dak-bungalows — where nothing was in its proper 
place and there wasn’t even a fowl for dinner. I lived in second-hand palaces 
where the wind blew through open-work marble tracery just as uncomfortably as 
through a broken pane. I lived in dak-bungalows where the last entry in the 
visitors’ book was fifteen months old, and where they slashed off the curry-kid’s 
head with a sword. It was my good luck to meet all sorts of men, from sober 
traveling missionaries and deserters flying from British Regiments, to drunken 
loafers who threw whisky bottles at all who passed; and my still greater good 
fortune just to escape a maternity case. Seeing that a fair proportion of the 
tragedy of our lives out here acted itself in dak-bungalows, I wondered that I had 
met no ghosts. A ghost that would voluntarily hang about a dak-bungalow would 
be mad of course; but so many men have died mad in dak-bungalows that there 
must be a fair percentage of lunatic ghosts. 

In due time I found my ghost, or ghosts rather, for there were two of them. Up 
till that hour I had sympathized with Mr. Besant’s method of handling them, as 
shown in “The Strange Case of Mr. Lucraft and Other Stories.” I am now in the 
Opposition. 

We will call the bungalow Katmal dak-bungalow. But THAT was the smallest 
part of the horror. A man with a sensitive hide has no right to sleep in dak- 
bungalows. He should marry. Katmal dak-bungalow was old and rotten and 
unrepaired. The floor was of worn brick, the walls were filthy, and the windows 
were nearly black with grime. It stood on a bypath largely used by native Sub- 


Deputy Assistants of all kinds, from Finance to Forests; but real Sahibs were 
rare. The khansamah, who was nearly bent double with old age, said so. 

When I arrived, there was a fitful, undecided rain on the face of the land, 
accompanied by a restless wind, and every gust made a noise like the rattling of 
dry bones in the stiff toddy palms outside. The khansamah completely lost his 
head on my arrival. He had served a Sahib once. Did I know that Sahib? He gave 
me the name of a well-known man who has been buried for more than a quarter 
of a century, and showed me an ancient daguerreotype of that man in his 
prehistoric youth. I had seen a steel engraving of him at the head of a double 
volume of Memoirs a month before, and I felt ancient beyond telling. 

The day shut in and the khansamah went to get me food. He did not go 
through the pretense of calling it “khana”? — man’s victuals. He said “ratub,” 
and that means, among other things, “grub” — dog’s rations. There was no insult 
in his choice of the term. He had forgotten the other word, I suppose. 

While he was cutting up the dead bodies of animals, I settled myself down, 
after exploring the dak-bungalow. There were three rooms, beside my own, 
which was a corner kennel, each giving into the other through dingy white doors 
fastened with long iron bars. The bungalow was a very solid one, but the 
partition walls of the rooms were almost jerry-built in their flimsiness. Every 
step or bang of a trunk echoed from my room down the other three, and every 
footfall came back tremulously from the far walls. For this reason I shut the 
door. There were no lamps — only candles in long glass shades. An oil wick was 
set in the bathroom. 

For bleak, unadulterated misery that dak-bungalow was the worst of the many 
that I had ever set foot in. There was no fireplace, and the windows would not 
open; so a brazier of charcoal would have been useless. The rain and the wind 
splashed and gurgled and moaned round the house, and the toddy palms rattled 
and roared. Half a dozen jackals went through the compound singing, and a 
hyena stood afar off and mocked them. A hyena would convince a Sadducee of 
the Resurrection of the Dead — the worst sort of Dead. Then came the ratub — 
a curious meal, half native and half English in composition — with the old 
khansamah babbling behind my chair about dead and gone English people, and 
the wind-blown candles playing shadow-bo-peep with the bed and the mosquito- 
curtains. It was just the sort of dinner and evening to make a man think of every 
single one of his past sins, and of all the others that he intended to commit if he 
lived. 

Sleep, for several hundred reasons, was not easy. The lamp in the bath-room 
threw the most absurd shadows into the room, and the wind was beginning to 
talk nonsense. 


Just when the reasons were drowsy with blood-sucking I heard the regular — 
”Let-us-take-and-heave-him-over” grunt of doolie-bearers in the compound. 
First one doolie came in, then a second, and then a third. I heard the doolies 
dumped on the ground, and the shutter in front of my door shook. “That’s some 
one trying to come in,” I said. But no one spoke, and I persuaded myself that it 
was the gusty wind. The shutter of the room next to mine was attacked, flung 
back, and the inner door opened. “That’s some Sub-Deputy Assistant,” I said, 
“and he has brought his friends with him. Now they’Il talk and spit and smoke 
for an hour.” 

But there were no voices and no footsteps. No one was putting his luggage 
into the next room. The door shut, and I thanked Providence that I was to be left 
in peace. But I was curious to know where the doolies had gone. I got out of bed 
and looked into the darkness. There was never a sign of a doolie. Just as I was 
getting into bed again, I heard, in the next room, the sound that no man in his 
senses can possibly mistake — the whir of a billiard ball down the length of the 
slates when the striker is stringing for break. No other sound is like it. A minute 
afterwards there was another whir, and I got into bed. I was not frightened — 
indeed I was not. I was very curious to know what had become of the doolies. I 
jumped into bed for that reason. 

Next minute I heard the double click of a cannon and my hair sat up. It is a 
mistake to say that hair stands up. The skin of the head tightens and you can feel 
a faint, prickly, bristling all over the scalp. That is the hair sitting up. 

There was a whir and a click, and both sounds could only have been made by 
one thing — a billiard ball. I argued the matter out at great length with myself; 
and the more I argued the less probable it seemed that one bed, one table, and 
two chairs — all the furniture of the room next to mine — could so exactly 
duplicate the sounds of a game of billiards. After another cannon, a three- 
cushion one to judge by the whir, I argued no more. I had found my ghost and 
would have given worlds to have escaped from that dak-bungalow. I listened, 
and with each listen the game grew clearer. There was whir on whir and click on 
click. Sometimes there was a double click and a whir and another click. Beyond 
any sort of doubt, people were playing billiards in the next room. And the next 
room was not big enough to hold a billiard table! 

Between the pauses of the wind I heard the game go forward — stroke after 
stroke. I tried to believe that I could not hear voices; but that attempt was a 
failure. 

Do you know what fear is? Not ordinary fear of insult, injury or death, but 
abject, quivering dread of something that you cannot see — fear that dries the 
inside of the mouth and half of the throat — fear that makes you sweat on the 


palms of the hands, and gulp in order to keep the uvula at work? This is a fine 
Fear — a great cowardice, and must be felt to be appreciated. The very 
improbability of billiards in a dak-bungalow proved the reality of the thing. No 
man — drunk or sober — could imagine a game at billiards, or invent the 
spitting crack of a “screw-cannon.” 

A severe course of dak-bungalows has this disadvantage — it breeds infinite 
credulity. If a man said to a confirmed dak-bungalow-haunter: — ”There is a 
corpse in the next room, and there’s a mad girl in the next but one, and the 
woman and man on that camel have just eloped from a place sixty miles away,” 
the hearer would not disbelieve because he would know that nothing is too wild, 
grotesque, or horrible to happen in a dak-bungalow. 

This credulity, unfortunately, extends to ghosts. A rational person fresh from 
his own house would have turned on his side and slept. I did not. So surely as I 
was given up as a bad carcass by the scores of things in the bed because the bulk 
of my blood was in my heart, so surely did I hear every stroke of a long game at 
billiards played in the echoing room behind the iron-barred door. My dominant 
fear was that the players might want a marker. It was an absurd fear; because 
creatures who could play in the dark would be above such superfluities. I only 
know that that was my terror; and it was real. 

After a long, long while the game stopped, and the door banged. I slept 
because I was dead tired. Otherwise I should have preferred to have kept awake. 
Not for everything in Asia would I have dropped the door-bar and peered into 
the dark of the next room. 

When the morning came, I considered that I had done well and wisely, and 
inquired for the means of departure. 

“By the way, khansamah,” I said, “what were those three doolies doing in my 
compound in the night?” 

“There were no doolies,” said the khansamah. 

I went into the next room and the daylight streamed through the open door. I 
was immensely brave. I would, at that hour, have played Black Pool with the 
owner of the big Black Pool down below. 

“Has this place always been a dak-bungalow?” I asked. 

“No,” said the khansamah. “Ten or twenty years ago, I have forgotten how 
long, it was a billiard room.” 

“A how much?” 

“A billiard room for the Sahibs who built the Railway. I was khansamah then 
in the big house where all the Railway-Sahibs lived, and I used to come across 
with brandy-shrab. These three rooms were all one, and they held a big table on 
which the Sahibs played every evening. But the Sahibs are all dead now, and the 


Railway runs, you say, nearly to Kabul.” 

“Do you remember anything about the Sahibs?” 

“Tt is long ago, but I remember that one Sahib, a fat man and always angry, 
was playing here one night, and he said to me: — ’Mangal Khan, brandy-pani 
do,’ and I filled the glass, and he bent over the table to strike, and his head fell 
lower and lower till it hit the table, and his spectacles came off, and when we — 
the Sahibs and I myself — ran to lift him. He was dead. I helped to carry him 
out. Aha, he was a strong Sahib! But he is dead and I, old Mangal Khan, am still 
living, by your favor.” 

That was more than enough! I had my ghost — a firsthand, authenticated 
article. I would write to the Society for Psychical Research — I would paralyze 
the Empire with the news! But I would, first of all, put eighty miles of assessed 
crop land between myself and that dak-bungalow before nightfall. The Society 
might send their regular agent to investigate later on. 

I went into my own room and prepared to pack after noting down the facts of 
the case. As I smoked I heard the game begin again, — with a miss in balk this 
time, for the whir was a short one. 

The door was open and I could see into the room. Click — click! That was a 
cannon. I entered the room without fear, for there was sunlight within and a fresh 
breeze without. The unseen game was going on at a tremendous rate. And well it 
might, when a restless little rat was running to and fro inside the dingy ceiling- 
cloth, and a piece of loose window-sash was making fifty breaks off the 
window-bolt as it shook in the breeze! 

Impossible to mistake the sound of billiard balls! Impossible to mistake the 
whir of a ball over the slate! But I was to be excused. Even when I shut my 
enlightened eyes the sound was marvelously like that of a fast game. 

Entered angrily the faithful partner of my sorrows, Kadir Baksh. 

“This bungalow is very bad and low-caste! No wonder the Presence was 
disturbed and is speckled. Three sets of doolie-bearers came to the bungalow late 
last night when I was sleeping outside, and said that it was their custom to rest in 
the rooms set apart for the English people! What honor has the khansamah? 
They tried to enter, but I told them to go. No wonder, if these Oorias have been 
here, that the Presence is sorely spotted. It is shame, and the work of a dirty 
man!” 

Kadir Baksh did not say that he had taken from each gang two annas for rent 
in advance, and then, beyond my earshot, had beaten them with the big green 
umbrella whose use I could never before divine. But Kadir Baksh has no notions 
of morality. 

There was an interview with the khansamah, but as he promptly lost his head, 


wrath gave place to pity, and pity led to a long conversation, in the course of 
which he put the fat Engineer-Sahib’s tragic death in three separate stations — 
two of them fifty miles away. The third shift was to Calcutta, and there the Sahib 
died while driving a dogcart. 

If I had encouraged him the khansamah would have wandered all through 
Bengal with his corpse. 

I did not go away as soon as I intended. I stayed for the night, while the wind 
and the rat and the sash and the window-bolt played a ding-dong “hundred and 
fifty up.” Then the wind ran out and the billiards stopped, and I felt that I had 
ruined my one genuine, hall-marked ghost story. 

Had I only stopped at the proper time, I could have made anything out of it. 

That was the bitterest thought of all! 


THE STRANGE RIDE OF MORROWBIE JUKES 


Alive or dead — there is no other way. 
— Native Proverb. 

There is, as the conjurers say, no deception about this tale. Jukes by accident 
stumbled upon a village that is well known to exist, though he is the only 
Englishman who has been there. A somewhat similar institution used to flourish 
on the outskirts of Calcutta, and there is a story that if you go into the heart of 
Bikanir, which is in the heart of the Great Indian Desert, you shall come across 
not a village but a town where the Dead who did not die but may not live have 
established their headquarters. And, since it is perfectly true that in the same 
Desert is a wonderful city where all the rich money lenders retreat after they 
have made their fortunes (fortunes so vast that the owners cannot trust even the 
strong hand of the Government to protect them, but take refuge in the waterless 
sands), and drive sumptuous C-spring barouches, and buy beautiful girls and 
decorate their palaces with gold and ivory and Minton tiles and mother-n’-pearl, 
I do not see why Jukes’s tale should not be true. He is a Civil Engineer, with a 
head for plans and distances and things of that kind, and he certainly would not 
take the trouble to invent imaginary traps. He could earn more by doing his 
legitimate work. He never varies the tale in the telling, and grows very hot and 
indignant when he thinks of the disrespectful treatment he received. He wrote 
this quite straightforwardly at first, but he has since touched it up in places and 
introduced Moral Reflections, thus: 

In the beginning it all arose from a slight attack of fever. My work 
necessitated my being in camp for some months between Pakpattan and 
Muharakpur — a desolate sandy stretch of country as every one who has had the 
misfortune to go there may know. My coolies were neither more nor less 
exasperating than other gangs, and my work demanded sufficient attention to 
keep me from moping, had I been inclined to so unmanly a weakness. 

On the 23d December, 1884, I felt a little feverish. There was a full moon at 
the time, and, in consequence, every dog near my tent was baying it. The brutes 
assembled in twos and threes and drove me frantic. A few days previously I had 
shot one loud-mouthed singer and suspended his carcass in terrorem about fifty 
yards from my tent-door. But his friends fell upon, fought for, and ultimately 
devoured the body; and, as it seemed to me, sang their hymns of thanksgiving 
afterward with renewed energy. 

The light-heartedness which accompanies fever acts differently on different 
men. My irritation gave way, after a short time, to a fixed determination to 


slaughter one huge black and white beast who had been foremost in song and 
first in flight throughout the evening. Thanks to a shaking hand and a giddy head 
I had already missed him twice with both barrels of my shot-gun, when it struck 
me that my best plan would be to ride him down in the open and finish him off 
with a hog-spear. This, of course, was merely the semi-delirious notion of a fever 
patient; but I remember that it struck me at the time as being eminently practical 
and feasible. 

I therefore ordered my groom to saddle Pornic and bring him round quietly to 
the rear of my tent. When the pony was ready, I stood at his head prepared to 
mount and dash out as soon as the dog should again lift up his voice. Pornic, by 
the way, had not been out of his pickets for a couple of days; the night air was 
crisp and chilly; and I was armed with a specially long and sharp pair of 
persuaders with which I had been rousing a sluggish cob that afternoon. You will 
easily believe, then, that when he was let go he went quickly. In one moment, for 
the brute bolted as straight as a die, the tent was left far behind, and we were 
flying over the smooth sandy soil at racing speed. 

In another we had passed the wretched dog, and I had almost forgotten why it 
was that I had taken the horse and hogspear. 

The delirium of fever and the excitement of rapid motion through the air must 
have taken away the remnant of my senses. I have a faint recollection of 
standing upright in my stirrups, and of brandishing my hog-spear at the great 
white Moon that looked down so calmly on my mad gallop; and of shout-log 
challenges to the camel-thorn bushes as they whizzed past. Once or twice I 
believe, I swayed forward on Pornic’s neck, and literally hung on by my spurs — 
as the marks next morning showed. 

The wretched beast went forward like a thing possessed, over what seemed to 
be a limitless expanse of moonlit sand. Next, I remember, the ground rose 
suddenly in front of us, and as we topped the ascent I saw the waters of the 
Sutlej shining like a silver bar below. Then Pornic blundered heavily on his nose, 
and we rolled together down some unseen slope. 

I must have lost consciousness, for when I recovered I was lying on my 
stomach in a heap of soft white sand, and the dawn was beginning to break 
dimly over the edge of the slope down which I had fallen. As the light grew 
stronger I saw that I was at the bottom of a horseshoe-shaped crater of sand, 
opening on one side directly on to the shoals of the Sutlej. My fever had 
altogether left me, and, with the exception of a slight dizziness in the head, I felt 
no had effects from the fall over night. 

Pornic, who was standing a few yards away, was naturally a good deal 
exhausted, but had not hurt himself in the least. His saddle, a favorite polo one 


was much knocked about, and had been twisted under his belly. It took me some 
time to put him to rights, and in the meantime I had ample opportunities of 
observing the spot into which I had so foolishly dropped. 

At the risk of being considered tedious, I must describe it at length: inasmuch 
as an accurate mental picture of its peculiarities will be of material assistance in 
enabling the reader to understand what follows. 

Imagine then, as I have said before, a horseshoe-shaped crater of sand with 
steeply graded sand walls about thirty-five feet high. (The slope, I fancy, must 
have been about 65 degrees.) This crater enclosed a level piece of ground about 
fifty yards long by thirty at its broadest part, with a crude well in the centre. 
Round the bottom of the crater, about three feet from the level of the ground 
proper, ran a series of eighty-three semi-circular ovoid, square, and multilateral 
holes, all about three feet at the mouth. Each hole on inspection showed that it 
was carefully shored internally with drift-wood and bamboos, and over the 
mouth a wooden drip-board projected, like the peak of a jockey’s cap, for two 
feet. No sign of life was visible in these tunnels, but a most sickening stench 
pervaded the entire amphitheatre — a stench fouler than any which my 
wanderings in Indian villages have introduced me to. 

Having remounted Pornic, who was as anxious as I to get back to camp, I rode 
round the base of the horseshoe to find some place whence an exit would be 
practicable. The inhabitants, whoever they might be, had not thought fit to put in 
an appearance, so I was left to my own devices. My first attempt to “rush” 
Pornic up the steep sand-banks showed me that I had fallen into a trap exactly on 
the same model as that which the ant-lion sets for its prey. At each step the 
shifting sand poured down from above in tons, and rattled on the drip-boards of 
the holes like small shot. A couple of ineffectual charges sent us both rolling 
down to the bottom, half choked with the torrents of sand; and I was constrained 
to turn my attention to the river-bank. 

Here everything seemed easy enough. The sand hills ran down to the river 
edge, it is true, but there were plenty of shoals and shallows across which I could 
gallop Pornic, and find my way back to terra firma by turning sharply to the 
right or left. As I led Pornic over the sands I was startled by the faint pop of a 
rifle across the river; and at the same moment a bullet dropped with a sharp 
“whit” close to Pornic’s head. 

There was no mistaking the nature of the missile — a regulation Martini- 
Henry “picket.” About five hundred yards away a country-boat was anchored in 
midstream; and a jet of smoke drifting away from its bows in the still morning 
air showed me whence the delicate attention had come. Was ever a respectable 
gentleman in such an impasse? The treacherous sand slope allowed no escape 


from a spot which I had visited most involuntarily, and a promenade on the river 
frontage was the signal for a bombardment from some insane native in a boat. 
I’m afraid that I lost my temper very much indeed. 

Another bullet reminded me that I had better save my breath to cool my 
porridge; and I retreated hastily up the sands and back to the horseshoe, where I 
saw that the noise of the rifle had drawn sixty-five human beings from the 
badger-holes which I had up till that point supposed to be untenanted. I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd of spectators — about forty men, twenty women, 
and one child who could not have been more than five years old. They were all 
scantily clothed in that salmon-colored cloth which one associates with Hindu 
mendicants, and, at first sight, gave me the impression of a band of loathsome 
fakirs. The filth and repulsiveness of the assembly were beyond all description, 
and I shuddered to think what their life in the badger-holes must be. 

Even in these days, when local self-government has destroyed the greater part 
of a native’s respect for a Sahib, I have been accustomed to a certain amount of 
civility from my inferiors, and on approaching the crowd naturally expected that 
there would be some recognition of my presence. As a matter of fact there was; 
but it was by no means what I had looked for. 

The ragged crew actually laughed at me — such laughter I hope I may never 
hear again. They cackled, yelled, whistled, and howled as I walked into their 
midst; some of them literally throwing themselves down on the ground in 
convulsions of unholy mirth. In a moment I had let go Pornic’s head, and, 
irritated beyond expression at the morning’s adventure, commenced cuffing 
those nearest to me with all the force I could. The wretches dropped under my 
blows like nine-pins, and the laughter gave place to wails for mercy; while those 
yet untouched clasped me round the knees, imploring me in all sorts of uncouth 
tongues to spare them. 

In the tumult, and just when I was feeling very much ashamed of myself for 
having thus easily given way to my temper, a thin, high voice murmured in 
English from behind my shoulder: “Sahib! Sahib! Do you not know me? Sahib, 
it is Gunga Dass, the telegraph-master.” 

I spun round quickly and faced the speaker. 

Gunga Dass, (I have, of course, no hesitation in mentioning the man’s real 
name) I had known four years before as a Deccanee Brahmin loaned by the 
Punjab Government to one of the Khalsia States. He was in charge of a branch 
telegraph-office there, and when I had last met him was a jovial, full-stomached, 
portly Government servant with a marvelous capacity for making bad puns in 
English — a peculiarity which made me remember him long after I had forgotten 
his services to me in his official capacity. It is seldom that a Hindu makes 


English puns. 

Now, however, the man was changed beyond all recognition. Caste-mark, 
stomach, slate-colored continuations, and unctuous speech were all gone. I 
looked at a withered skeleton, turban-less and almost naked, with long matted 
hair and deep-set codfish-eyes. But for a crescent-shaped scar on the left cheek 
— the result of an accident for which I was responsible I should never have 
known him. But it was indubitably Gunga Dass, and — for this I was thankfull 
— an English-speaking native who might at least tell me the meaning of all that 
I had gone through that day. 

The crowd retreated to some distance as I turned toward the miserable figure, 
and ordered him to show me some method of escaping from the crater. He held a 
freshly plucked crow in his hand, and in reply to my question climbed slowly on 
a platform of sand which ran in front of the holes, and commenced lighting a fire 
there in silence. Dried bents, sand-poppies, and driftwood burn quickly; and I 
derived much consolation from the fact that he lit them with an ordinary sulphur- 
match. When they were in a bright glow, and the crow was nearly spitted in front 
thereof, Gunga Dass began without a word of preamble: 

“There are only two kinds of men, Sar. The alive and the dead. When you are 
dead you are dead, but when you are alive you live.” (Here the crow demanded 
his attention for an instant as it twirled before the fire in danger of being burned 
to a cinder.) “If you die at home and do not die when you come to the ghat to be 
burned you come here.” 

The nature of the reeking village was made plain now, and all that I had 
known or read of the grotesque and the horrible paled before the fact just 
communicated by the ex-Brahmin. Sixteen years ago, when I first landed in 
Bombay, I had been told by a wandering Armenian of the existence, somewhere 
in India, of a place to which such Hindus as had the misfortune to recover from 
trance or catalepsy were conveyed and kept, and I recollect laughing heartily at 
what I was then pleased to consider a traveler’s tale. 

Sitting at the bottom of the sand-trap, the memory of Watson’s Hotel, with its 
swinging punkahs, white-robed attendants, and the sallow-faced Armenian, rose 
up in my mind as vividly as a photograph, and I burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
The contrast was too absurd! 

Gunga Dass, as he bent over the unclean bird, watched me curiously. Hindus 
seldom laugh, and his surroundings were not such as to move Gunga Dass to any 
undue excess of hilarity. He removed the crow solemnly from the wooden spit 
and as solemnly devoured it. Then he continued his story, which I give in his 
own words: 

“In epidemics of the cholera you are carried to be burned almost before you 


are dead. When you come to the riverside the cold air, perhaps, makes you alive, 
and then, if you are only little alive, mud is put on your nose and mouth and you 
die conclusively. If you are rather more alive, more mud is put; but if you are too 
lively they let you go and take you away. I was too lively, and made protestation 
with anger against the indignities that they endeavored to press upon me. In 
those days I was Brahmin and proud man. Now I am dead man and eat” — here 
he eyed the well-gnawed breast bone with the first sign of emotion that I had 
seen in him since we met — ”crows, and other things. They took me from my 
sheets when they saw that I was too lively and gave me medicines for one week, 
and I survived successfully. Then they sent me by rail from my place to Okara 
Station, with a man to take care of me; and at Okara Station we met two other 
men, and they conducted we three on camels, in the night, from Okara Station to 
this place, and they propelled me from the top to the bottom, and the other two 
succeeded, and I have been here ever since two and a half years. Once I was 
Brahmin and proud man, and now I eat crows.” 

“There is no way of getting out?” 

“None of what kind at all. When I first came I made experiments frequently 
and all the others also, but we have always succumbed to the sand which is 
precipitated upon our heads.” 

“But surely,” I broke in at this point, “the river-front is open, and it is worth 
while dodging the bullets; while at night” — I had already matured a rough plan 
of escape which a natural instinct of selfishness forbade me sharing with Gunga 
Dass. He, however, divined my unspoken thought almost as soon as it was 
formed; and, to my intense astonishment, gave vent to a long low chuckle of 
derision — the laughter, be it understood, of a superior or at least of an equal. 


“You will not” — he had dropped the Sir completely after his opening 
sentence — ”make any escape that way. But you can try. I have tried. Once 
only.” 


The sensation of nameless terror and abject fear which I had in vain attempted 
to strive against overmastered me completely. My long fast — it was now close 
upon ten o’clock, and I had eaten nothing since tiffin on the previous day — 
combined with the violent and unnatural agitation of the ride had exhausted me, 
and I verily believe that, for a few minutes, I acted as one mad. I hurled myself 
against the pitiless sand-slope I ran round the base of the crater, blaspheming and 
praying by turns. I crawled out among the sedges of the river-front, only to be 
driven back each time in an agony of nervous dread by the rifle-bullets which cut 
up the sand round me — for I dared not face the death of a mad dog among that 
hideous crowd — and finally fell, spent and raving, at the curb of the well. No 
one had taken the slightest notion of an exhibition which makes me blush hotly 


even when I think of it now. 

Two or three men trod on my panting body as they drew water, but they were 
evidently used to this sort of thing, and had no time to waste upon me. The 
situation was humiliating. Gunga Dass, indeed, when he had banked the embers 
of his fire with sand, was at some pains to throw half a cupful of fetid water over 
my head, an attention for which I could have fallen on my knees and thanked 
him, but he was laughing all the while in the same mirthless, wheezy key that 
greeted me on my first attempt to force the shoals. And so, in a semi-comatose 
condition, I lay till noon. Then, being only a man after all, I felt hungry, and 
intimated as much to Gunga Dass, whom I had begun to regard as my natural 
protector. Following the impulse of the outer world when dealing with natives, I 
put my hand into my pocket and drew out four annas. The absurdity of the gift 
struck me at once, and I was about to replace the money. 

Gunga Dass, however, was of a different opinion. “Give me the money,” said 
he; “all you have, or I will get help, and we will kill you!” All this as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world! 

A Briton’s first impulse, I believe, is to guard the contents of his pockets; but a 
moment’s reflection convinced me of the futility of differing with the one man 
who had it in his power to make me comfortable; and with whose help it was 
possible that I might eventually escape from the crater. I gave him all the money 
in my possession, Rs. 9-8-5 — nine rupees eight annas and five pie — for I 
always keep small change as bakshish when I am in camp. Gunga Dass clutched 
the coins, and hid them at once in his ragged loin cloth, his expression changing 
to something diabolical as he looked round to assure himself that no one had 
observed us. 

“Now I will give you something to eat,” said he. 

What pleasure the possession of my money could have afforded him I am 
unable to say; but inasmuch as it did give him evident delight I was not sorry 
that I had parted with it so readily, for I had no doubt that he would have had me 
killed if I had refused. One does not protest against the vagaries of a den of wild 
beasts; and my companions were lower than any beasts. While I devoured what 
Gunga Dass had provided, a coarse chapatti and a cupful of the foul well-water, 
the people showed not the faintest sign of curiosity — that curiosity which is so 
rampant, as a rule, in an Indian village. 

I could even fancy that they despised me. At all events they treated me with 
the most chilling indifference, and Gunga Dass was nearly as bad. I plied him 
with questions about the terrible village, and received extremely unsatisfactory 
answers. So far as I could gather, it had been in existence from time immemorial 
— whence I concluded that it was at least a century old — and during that time 


no one had ever been known to escape from it. [I had to control myself here with 
both hands, lest the blind terror should lay hold of me a second time and drive 
me raving round the crater.] Gunga Dass took a malicious pleasure in 
emphasizing this point and in watching me wince. Nothing that I could do would 
induce him to tell me who the mysterious “They” were. 

“Tt is so ordered,” he would reply, “and I do not yet know any one who has 
disobeyed the orders.” 

“Only wait till my servants find that I am missing,” I retorted, “and I promise 
you that this place shall be cleared off the face of the earth, and Pll give you a 
lesson in civility, too, my friend.” 

“Your servants would be torn in pieces before they came near this place; and, 
besides, you are dead, my dear friend. It is not your fault, of course, but none the 
less you are dead and buried.” 

At irregular intervals supplies of food, I was told, were dropped down from 
the land side into the amphitheatre, and the inhabitants fought for them like wild 
beasts. When a man felt his death coming on he retreated to his lair and died 
there. The body was sometimes dragged out of the hole and thrown on to the 
sand, or allowed to rot where it lay. 

The phrase “thrown on to the sand” caught my attention, and I asked Gunga 
Dass whether this sort of thing was not likely to breed a pestilence. 

“That,” said he with another of his wheezy chuckles, “you may see for 
yourself subsequently. You will have much time to make observations.” 

Whereat, to his great delight, I winced once more and hastily continued the 
conversation: “And how do you live here from day to day? What do you do?” 
The question elicited exactly the same answer as before — coupled with the 
information that “this place is like your European heaven; there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Gunga Dass had been educated at a Mission School, and, as he himself 
admitted, had he only changed his religion “like a wise man,” might have 
avoided the living grave which was now his portion. But as long as I was with 
him I fancy he was happy. 

Here was a Sahib, a representative of the dominant race, helpless as a child 
and completely at the mercy of his native neighbors. In a deliberate lazy way he 
set himself to torture me as a schoolboy would devote a rapturous half-hour to 
watching the agonies of an impaled beetle, or as a ferret in a blind burrow might 
glue himself comfortably to the neck of a rabbit. The burden of his conversation 
was that there was no escape “of no kind whatever,” and that I should stay here 
till I died and was “thrown on to the sand.” If it were possible to forejudge the 
conversation of the Damned on the advent of a new soul in their abode, I should 


say that they would speak as Gunga Dass did to me throughout that long 
afternoon. I was powerless to protest or answer; all my energies being devoted to 
a struggle against the inexplicable terror that threatened to overwhelm me again 
and again. I can compare the feeling to nothing except the struggles of a man 
against the overpowering nausea of the Channel passage — only my agony was 
of the spirit and infinitely more terrible. 

As the day wore on, the inhabitants began to appear in full strength to catch 
the rays of the afternoon sun, which were now sloping in at the mouth of the 
crater. They assembled in little knots, and talked among themselves without even 
throwing a glance in my direction. About four o’clock, as far as I could judge 
Gunga Dass rose and dived into his lair for a moment, emerging with a live crow 
in his hands. The wretched bird was in a most draggled and deplorable 
condition, but seemed to be in no way afraid of its master. Advancing cautiously 
to the river front, Gunga Dass stepped from tussock to tussock until he had 
reached a smooth patch of sand directly in the line of the boat’s fire. The 
occupants of the boat took no notice. Here he stopped, and, with a couple of 
dexterous turns of the wrist, pegged the bird on its back with outstretched wings. 
As was only natural, the crow began to shriek at once and beat the air with its 
claws. In a few seconds the clamor had attracted the attention of a bevy of wild 
crows on a shoal a few hundred yards away, where they were discussing 
something that looked like a corpse. Half a dozen crows flew over at once to see 
what was going on, and also, as it proved, to attack the pinioned bird. Gunga 
Dass, who had lain down on a tussock, motioned to me to be quiet, though I 
fancy this was a needless precaution. In a moment, and before I could see how it 
happened, a wild crow, who had grappled with the shrieking and helpless bird, 
was entangled in the latter’s claws, swiftly disengaged by Gunga Dass, and 
pegged down beside its companion in adversity. Curiosity, it seemed, 
overpowered the rest of the flock, and almost before Gunga Dass and I had time 
to withdraw to the tussock, two more captives were struggling in the upturned 
claws of the decoys. So the chase — if I can give it so dignified a name — 
continued until Gunga Dass had captured seven crows. Five of them he throttled 
at once, reserving two for further operations another day. I was a good deal 
impressed by this, to me, novel method of securing food, and complimented 
Gunga Dass on his skill. 

“Tt is nothing to do,” said he. “Tomorrow you must do it for me. You are 
stronger than I am.” 

This calm assumption of superiority upset me not a little, and I answered 
peremptorily: “Indeed, you old ruffian! What do you think I have given you 
money for?” 


“Very well,” was the unmoved reply. “Perhaps not to-morrow, nor the day 
after, nor subsequently; but in the end, and for many years, you will catch crows 
and eat crows, and you will thank your European God that you have crows to 
catch and eat.” 

I could have cheerfully strangled him for this; but judged it best under the 
circumstances to smother my resentment. An hour later I was eating one of the 
crows; and, as Gunga Dass had said, thanking my God that I had a crow to eat. 
Never as long as I live shall I forget that evening meal. The whole population 
were squatting on the hard sand platform opposite their dens, huddled over tiny 
fires of refuse and dried rushes. Death, having once laid his hand upon these men 
and forborne to strike, seemed to stand aloof from them now; for most of our 
company were old men, bent and worn and twisted with years, and women aged 
to all appearance as the Fates themselves. They sat together in knots and talked 
— God only knows what they found to discuss — in low equable tones, 
curiously in contrast to the strident babble with which natives are accustomed to 
make day hideous. Now and then an access of that sudden fury which had 
possessed me in the morning would lay hold on a man or woman; and with yells 
and imprecations the sufferer would attack the steep slope until, baffled and 
bleeding, he fell back on the platform incapable of moving a limb. The others 
would never even raise their eyes when this happened, as men too well aware of 
the futility of their fellows’ attempts and wearied with their useless repetition. I 
saw four such outbursts in the course of the evening. 

Gunga Dass took an eminently business-like view of my situation, and while 
we were dining — I can afford to laugh at the recollection now, but it was 
painful enough at the time — propounded the terms on which he would consent 
to “do” for me. My nine rupees eight annas, he argued, at the rate of three annas 
a day, would provide me with food for fifty-one days, or about seven weeks; that 
is to say, he would be willing to cater for me for that length of time. At the end 
of it I was to look after myself. For a further consideration — videlicet my boots 
— he would be willing to allow me to occupy the den next to his own, and 
would supply me with as much dried grass for bedding as he could spare. 

“Very well, Gunga Dass,” I replied; “to the first terms I cheerfully agree, but, 
as there is nothing on earth to prevent my killing you as you sit here and taking 
everything that you have” (I thought of the two invaluable crows at the time), “I 
flatly refuse to give you my boots and shall take whichever den I please.” 

The stroke was a bold one, and I was glad when I saw that it had succeeded. 
Gunga Dass changed his tone immediately, and disavowed all intention of asking 
for my boots. At the time it did not strike me as at all strange that I, a Civil 
Engineer, a man of thirteen years’ standing in the Service, and, I trust, an average 


Englishman, should thus calmly threaten murder and violence against the man 
who had, for a consideration it is true, taken me under his wing. I had left the 
world, it seemed, for centuries. I was as certain then as I am now of my own 
existence, that in the accursed settlement there was no law save that of the 
strongest; that the living dead men had thrown behind them every canon of the 
world which had cast them out; and that I had to depend for my own life on my 
strength and vigilance alone. The crew of the ill-fated Mignonette are the only 
men who would understand my frame of mind. “At present,” I argued to myself, 
“T am strong and a match for six of these wretches. It is imperatively necessary 
that I should, for my own sake, keep both health and strength until the hour of 
my release comes — if it ever does.” 

Fortified with these resolutions, I ate and drank as much as I could, and made 
Gunga Dass understand that I intended to be his master, and that the least sign of 
insubordination on his part would be visited with the only punishment I had it in 
my power to inflict — sudden and violent death. Shortly after this I went to bed. 
That is to say, Gunga Dass gave me a double armful of dried bents which I thrust 
down the mouth of the lair to the right of his, and followed myself, feet 
foremost; the hole running about nine feet into the sand with a slight downward 
inclination, and being neatly shored with timbers. From my den, which faced the 
river-front, I was able to watch the waters of the Sutlej flowing past under the 
light of a young moon and compose myself to sleep as best I might. 

The horrors of that night I shall never forget. My den was nearly as narrow as 
a coffin, and the sides had been worn smooth and greasy by the contact of 
innumerable naked bodies, added to which it smelled abominably. Sleep was 
altogether out of question to one in my excited frame of mind. As the night wore 
on, it seemed that the entire amphitheatre was filled with legions of unclean 
devils that, trooping up from the shoals below, mocked the unfortunates in their 
lairs. 

Personally I am not of an imaginative temperament, — very few Engineers 
are, — but on that occasion I was as completely prostrated with nervous terror as 
any woman. After half an hour or so, however, I was able once more to calmly 
review my chances of escape. Any exit by the steep sand walls was, of course, 
impracticable. I had been thoroughly convinced of this some time before. It was 
possible, just possible, that I might, in the uncertain moonlight, safely run the 
gauntlet of the rifle shots. The place was so full of terror for me that I was 
prepared to undergo any risk in leaving it. Imagine my delight, then, when after 
creeping stealthily to the river-front I found that the infernal boat was not there. 
My freedom lay before me in the next few steps! 

By walking out to the first shallow pool that lay at the foot of the projecting 


left horn of the horseshoe, I could wade across, turn the flank of the crater, and 
make my way inland. Without a moment’s hesitation I marched briskly past the 
tussocks where Gunga Dass had snared the crows, and out in the direction of the 
smooth white sand beyond. My first step from the tufts of dried grass showed me 
how utterly futile was any hope of escape; for, as I put my foot down, I felt an 
indescribable drawing, sucking motion of the sand below. Another moment and 
my leg was swallowed up nearly to the knee. In the moonlight the whole surface 
of the sand seemed to be shaken with devilish delight at my disappointment. I 
struggled clear, sweating with terror and exertion, back to the tussocks behind 
me and fell on my face. 

My only means of escape from the semicircle was protected with a quicksand! 

How long I lay I have not the faintest idea; but I was roused at last by the 
malevolent chuckle of Gunga Dass at my ear “I would advise you, Protector of 
the Poor” (the ruffian was speaking English) “to return to your house. It is 
unhealthy to lie down here. Moreover, when the boat returns, you will most 
certainly be rifled at.” He stood over me in the dim light of the dawn, chuckling 
and laughing to himself. Suppressing my first impulse to catch the man by the 
neck and throw him on to the quicksand, I rose sullenly and followed him to the 
platform below the burrows. 

Suddenly, and futilely as I thought while I spoke, I asked: “Gunga Dass, what 
is the good of the boat if I can’t get out anyhow?” I recollect that even in my 
deepest trouble I had been speculating vaguely on the waste of ammunition in 
guarding an already well protected foreshore. 

Gunga Dass laughed again and made answer: “They have the boat only in 
daytime. It is for the reason that there is a way. I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of your company for much longer time. It is a pleasant spot when you have been 
here some years and eaten roast crow long enough.” 

I staggered, numbed and helpless, toward the fetid burrow allotted to me, and 
fell asleep. An hour or so later I was awakened by a piercing scream — the 
shrill, high-pitched scream of a horse in pain. Those who have once heard that 
will never forget the sound. I found some little difficulty in scrambling out of the 
burrow. When I was in the open, I saw Pornic, my poor old Pornic, lying dead on 
the sandy soil. How they had killed him I cannot guess. Gunga Dass explained 
that horse was better than crow, and “greatest good of greatest number is 
political maxim. We are now Republic, Mister Jukes, and you are entitled to a 
fair share of the beast. If you like, we will pass a vote of thanks. Shall I 
propose?” 

Yes, we were a Republic indeed! A Republic of wild beasts penned at the 
bottom of a pit, to eat and fight and sleep till we died. I attempted no protest of 


any kind, but sat down and stared at the hideous sight in front of me. In less time 
almost than it takes me to write this, Pornic’s body was divided, in some unclear 
way or other; the men and women had dragged the fragments on to the platform 
and were preparing their normal meal. Gunga Dass cooked mine. The almost 
irresistible impulse to fly at the sand walls until I was wearied laid hold of me 
afresh, and I had to struggle against it with all my might. Gunga Dass was 
offensively jocular till I told him that if he addressed another remark of any kind 
whatever to me I should strangle him where he sat. This silenced him till silence 
became insupportable, and I bade him say something. 

“You will live here till you die like the other Feringhi,” he said, coolly, 
watching me over the fragment of gristle that he was gnawing. 

“What other Sahib, you swine? Speak at once, and don’t stop to tell me a lie.” 

“He is over there,” answered Gunga Dass, pointing to a burrow-mouth about 
four doors to the left of my own. “You can see for yourself. He died in the 
burrow as you will die, and I will die, and as all these men and women and the 
one child will also die.” 

“For pity’s sake tell me all you know about him. Who was he? When did he 
come, and when did he die?” 

This appeal was a weak step on my part. Gunga Dass only leered and replied: 
“T will not — unless you give me something first.” 

Then I recollected where I was, and struck the man between the eyes, partially 
stunning him. He stepped down from the platform at once, and, cringing and 
fawning and weeping and attempting to embrace my feet, led me round to the 
burrow which he had indicated. 

“T know nothing whatever about the gentleman. Your God be my witness that 
I do not. He was as anxious to escape as you were, and he was shot from the 
boat, though we all did all things to prevent him from attempting. He was shot 
here.” Gunga Dass laid his hand on his lean stomach and bowed to the earth. 

“Well, and what then? Go on!” 

“And then — and then, Your Honor, we carried him in to his house and gave 
him water, and put wet cloths on the wound, and he laid down in his house and 
gave up the ghost.” 

“Tn how long? In how long?” 

“About half an hour, after he received his wound. I call Vishnu to witness,” 
yelled the wretched man, “that I did everything for him. Everything which was 
possible, that I did!” 

He threw himself down on the ground and clasped my ankles. But I had my 
doubts about Gunga Dass’s benevolence, and kicked him off as he lay protesting. 

“T believe you robbed him of everything he had. But I can find out in a minute 


or two. How long was the Sahib here?” 

“Nearly a year and a half. I think he must have gone mad. But hear me swear 
Protector of the Poor! Won’t Your Honor hear me swear that I never touched an 
article that belonged to him? What is Your Worship going to do?” 

I had taken Gunga Dass by the waist and had hauled him on to the platform 
opposite the deserted burrow. As I did so I thought of my wretched fellow- 
prisoner’s unspeakable misery among all these horrors for eighteen months, and 
the final agony of dying like a rat in a hole, with a bullet-wound in the stomach. 
Gunga Dass fancied I was going to kill him and howled pitifully. The rest of the 
population, in the plethora that follows a full flesh meal, watched us without 
stirring. 

“Go inside, Gunga Dass,” said I, “and fetch it out.” 

I was feeling sick and faint with horror now. Gunga Dass nearly rolled off the 
platform and howled aloud. 

“But I am Brahmin, Sahib — a high-caste Brahmin. By your soul, by your 
father’s soul, do not make me do this thing!” 

“Brahmin or no Brahmin, by my soul and my father’s soul, in you go!” I said, 
and, seizing him by the shoulders, I crammed his head into the mouth of the 
burrow, kicked the rest of him in, and, sitting down, covered my face with my 
hands. 

At the end of a few minutes I heard a rustle and a creak; then Gunga Dass in a 
sobbing, choking whisper speaking to himself; then a soft thud — and I 
uncovered my eyes. 

The dry sand had turned the corpse entrusted to its keeping into a yellow- 
brown mummy. I told Gunga Dass to stand off while I examined it. The body — 
clad in an olive-green hunting-suit much stained and worn, with leather pads on 
the shoulders — was that of a man between thirty and forty, above middle 
height, with light, sandy hair, long mustache, and a rough unkempt beard. The 
left canine of the upper jaw was missing, and a portion of the lobe of the right 
ear was gone. On the second finger of the left hand was a ring — a shield-shaped 
bloodstone set in gold, with a monogram that might have been either “B.K.” or 
“B.L.” On the third finger of the right hand was a silver ring in the shape of a 
coiled cobra, much worn and tarnished. Gunga Dass deposited a handful of 
trifles he had picked out of the burrow at my feet, and, covering the face of the 
body with my handkerchief, I turned to examine these. I give the full list in the 
hope that it may lead to the identification of the unfortunate man: 

1. Bowl of a briarwood pipe, serrated at the edge; much worn and blackened; 
bound with string at the crew. 

2. Two patent-lever keys; wards of both broken. 


3. Tortoise-shell-handled penknife, silver or nickel, name-plate, marked with 
monogram “B.K.” 

4. Envelope, postmark undecipherable, bearing a Victorian stamp, addressed 
to “Miss Mon — ” (rest illegible) — ”ham” — “nt.” 

5. Imitation crocodile-skin notebook with pencil. First forty-five pages blank; 
four and a half illegible; fifteen others filled with private memoranda relating 
chiefly to three persons — a Mrs.L. Singleton, abbreviated several times to “Lot 
Single,” “Mrs. S. May,” and “Garmison,” referred to in places as “Jerry” or 
“Jack.” 

6. Handle of small-sized hunting-knife. Blade snapped short. Buck’s horn, 
diamond cut, with swivel and ring on the butt; fragment of cotton cord attached. 

It must not be supposed that I inventoried all these things on the spot as fully 
as I have here written them down. The notebook first attracted my attention, and 
I put it in my pocket with a view of studying it later on. 

The rest of the articles I conveyed to my burrow for safety’s sake, and there 
being a methodical man, I inventoried them. I then returned to the corpse and 
ordered Gunga Dass to help me to carry it out to the river-front. While we were 
engaged in this, the exploded shell of an old brown cartridge dropped out of one 
of the pockets and rolled at my feet. Gunga Dass had not seen it; and I fell to 
thinking that a man does not carry exploded cartridge-cases, especially 
“browns,” which will not bear loading twice, about with him when shooting. In 
other words, that cartridge-case had been fired inside the crater. Consequently 
there must be a gun somewhere. I was on the verge of asking Gunga Dass, but 
checked myself, knowing that he would lie. We laid the body down on the edge 
of the quicksand by the tussocks. It was my intention to push it out and let it be 
swallowed up-the only possible mode of burial that I could think of. I ordered 
Gunga Dass to go away. 

Then I gingerly put the corpse out on the quicksand. In doing so, it was lying 
face downward, I tore the frail and rotten khaki shooting-coat open, disclosing a 
hideous cavity in the back. I have already told you that the dry sand had, as it 
were, mummified the body. A moment’s glance showed that the gaping hole had 
been caused by a gun-shot wound; the gun must have been fired with the muzzle 
almost touching the back. The shooting-coat, being intact, had been drawn over 
the body after death, which must have been instantaneous. The secret of the poor 
wretch’s death was plain to me in a flash. Some one of the crater, presumably 
Gunga Dass, must have shot him with his own gun — the gun that fitted the 
brown cartridges. He had never attempted to escape in the face of the rifle-fire 
from the boat. 

I pushed the corpse out hastily, and saw it sink from sight literally in a few 


seconds. I shuddered as I watched. In a dazed, half-conscious way I turned to 
peruse the notebook. A stained and discolored slip of paper had been inserted 
between the binding and the back, and dropped out as I opened the pages. This is 
what it contained: “Four out from crow-clump: three left; nine out; two right; 
three back; two left; fourteen out; two left; seven out; one left; nine back; two 
right; six back; four right; seven back.” The paper had been burned and charred 
at the edges. What it meant I could not understand. I sat down on the dried bents 
turning it over and over between my fingers, until I was aware of Gunga Dass 
standing immediately behind me with glowing eyes and outstretched hands. 

“Have you got it?” he panted. “Will you not let me look at it also? I swear that 
I will return it.” 

“Got what? Return what?” asked. 

“That which you have in your hands. It will help us both.” He stretched out 
his long, bird-like talons, trembling with eagerness. 

“I could never find it,’ he continued. “He had secreted it about his person. 
Therefore I shot him, but nevertheless I was unable to obtain it.” 

Gunga Dass had quite forgotten his little fiction about the rifle-bullet. I 
received the information perfectly calmly. Morality is blunted by consorting with 
the Dead who are alive. 

“What on earth are you raving about? What is it you want me to give you?” 

“The piece of paper in the notebook. It will help us both. Oh, you fool! You 
fool! Can you not see what it will do for us? We shall escape!” 

His voice rose almost to a scream, and he danced with excitement before me. I 
own I was moved at the chance of my getting away. 

“Don’t skip! Explain yourself. Do you mean to say that this slip of paper will 
help us? What does it mean?” 

“Read it aloud! Read it aloud! I beg and I pray you to read it aloud.” 

I did so. Gunga Dass listened delightedly, and drew an irregular line in the 
sand with his fingers. 

“See now! It was the length of his gun-barrels without the stock. I have those 
barrels. Four gun-barrels out from the place where I caught crows. Straight out; 
do you follow me? Then three left. Ah! how well I remember when that man 
worked it out night after night. Then nine out, and so on. Out is always straight 
before you across the quicksand. He told me so before I killed him.” 

“But if you knew all this why didn’t you get out before?” 

“T did not know it. He told me that he was working it out a year and a half 
ago, and how he was working it out night after night when the boat had gone 
away, and he could get out near the quicksand safely. Then he said that we would 
get away together. But I was afraid that he would leave me behind one night 


when he had worked it all out, and so I shot him. Besides, it is not advisable that 
the men who once get in here should escape. Only I, and J am a Brahmin.” 

The prospect of escape had brought Gunga Dass’s caste back to him. He stood 
up, walked about and gesticulated violently. Eventually I managed to make him 
talk soberly, and he told me how this Englishman had spent six months night 
after night in exploring, inch by inch, the passage across the quicksand; how he 
had declared it to be simplicity itself up to within about twenty yards of the river 
bank after turning the flank of the left horn of the horseshoe. This much he had 
evidently not completed when Gunga Dass shot him with his own gun. 

In my frenzy of delight at the possibilities of escape I recollect shaking hands 
effusively with Gunga Dass, after we had decided that we were to make an 
attempt to get away that very night. It was weary work waiting throughout the 
afternoon. 

About ten o’clock, as far as I could judge, when the Moon had just risen 
above the lip of the crater, Gunga Dass made a move for his burrow to bring out 
the gun-barrels whereby to measure our path. All the other wretched inhabitants 
had retired to their lairs long ago. The guardian boat drifted downstream some 
hours before, and we were utterly alone by the crow-clump. Gunga Dass, while 
carrying the gun-barrels, let slip the piece of paper which was to be our guide. I 
stooped down hastily to recover it, and, as I did so, I was aware that the 
diabolical Brahmin was aiming a violent blow at the back of my head with the 
gun-barrels. It was too late to turn round. I must have received the blow 
somewhere on the nape of my neck. A hundred thousand fiery stars danced 
before my eyes, and I fell forwards senseless at the edge of, the quicksand. 

When I recovered consciousness, the Moon was going down, and I was 
sensible of intolerable pain in the back of my head. Gunga Dass had disappeared 
and my mouth was full of blood. I lay down again and prayed that I might die 
without more ado. Then the unreasoning fury which I had before mentioned, laid 
hold upon me, and I staggered inland toward the walls of the crater. It seemed 
that some one was calling to me in a whisper — ”Sahib! Sahib! Sahib!” exactly 
as my bearer used to call me in the morning I fancied that I was delirious until a 
handful of sand fell at my feet. Then I looked up and saw a head peering down 
into the amphitheatre — the head of Dunnoo, my dog-boy, who attended to my 
collies. As soon as he had attracted my attention, he held up his hand and 
showed a rope. I motioned, staggering to and fro for the while, that he should 
throw it down. It was a couple of leather punkah-ropes knotted together, with a 
loop at one end. I slipped the loop over my head and under my arms; heard 
Dunnoo urge something forward; was conscious that I was being dragged, face 
downward, up the steep sand slope, and the next instant found myself choked 


and half fainting on the sand hills overlooking the crater. Dunnoo, with his face 
ashy grey in the moonlight, implored me not to stay but to get back to my tent at 
once. 

It seems that he had tracked Pornic’s footprints fourteen miles across the sands 
to the crater; had returned and told my servants, who flatly refused to meddle 
with any one, white or black, once fallen into the hideous Village of the Dead; 
whereupon Dunnoo had taken one of my ponies and a couple of punkah-ropes, 
returned to the crater, and hauled me out as I have described. 

To cut a long story short, Dunnoo is now my personal servant on a gold mohur 
a month — a sum which I still think far too little for the services he has 
rendered. Nothing on earth will induce me to go near that devilish spot again, or 
to reveal its whereabouts more clearly than I have done. Of Gunga Dass I have 
never found a trace, nor do I wish to do. My sole motive in giving this to be 
published is the hope that some one may possibly identify, from the details and 
the inventory which I have given above, the corpse of the man in the olive-green 
hunting-suit. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING 


“Brother to a Prince and fellow to a beggar if he be found worthy.” 

The Law, as quoted, lays down a fair conduct of life, and one not easy to follow. 
I have been fellow to a beggar again and again under circumstances which 
prevented either of us finding out whether the other was worthy. I have still to be 
brother to a Prince, though I once came near to kinship with what might have 
been a veritable King, and was promised the reversion of a Kingdom — army, 
law-courts, revenue, and policy all complete. But, to-day, I greatly fear that my 
King is dead, and if I want a crown I must go hunt it for myself. 

The beginning of everything was in a railway-train upon the road to Mhow 
from Ajmir. There had been a Deficit in the Budget, which necessitated 
travelling, not Second-class, which is only half as dear as First-Class, but by 
Intermediate, which is very awful indeed. There are no cushions in the 
Intermediate class, and the population are either Intermediate, which is Eurasian, 
or native, which for a long night journey is nasty, or Loafer, which is amusing 
though intoxicated. Intermediates do not buy from refreshment-rooms. They 
carry their food in bundles and pots, and buy sweets from the native sweetmeat- 
sellers, and drink the roadside water. This is why in hot weather Intermediates 
are taken out of the carriages dead, and in all weathers are most properly looked 
down upon. 

My particular Intermediate happened to be empty till I reached Nasirabad, 
when the big black-browed gentleman in shirt-sleeves entered, and, following 
the custom of Intermediates, passed the time of day. He was a wanderer and a 
vagabond like myself, but with an educated taste for whisky. He told tales of 
things he had seen and done, of out-of-the-way corners of the Empire into which 
he had penetrated, and of adventures in which he risked his life for a few days’ 
food. 

“If India was filled with men like you and me, not knowing more than the 
crows where they’d get their next day’s rations, it isn’t seventy millions of 
revenue the land would be paying — it’s seven hundred millions,” said he; and 
as I looked at his mouth and chin I was disposed to agree with him. 

We talked politics, — the politics of Loaferdom that sees things from the 
under side where the lath and plaster is not smoothed off, — and we talked 
postal arrangements because my friend wanted to send a telegram back from the 
next station to Ajmir, the turning-off place from the Bombay to the Mhow line as 
you travel westward. My friend had no money beyond eight annas which he 
wanted for dinner, and I had no money at all, owing to the hitch in the Budget 


before mentioned. Further, I was going into a wilderness where, though I should 
resume touch with the Treasury, there were no telegraph offices. I was, therefore, 
unable to help him in any way. 

“We might threaten a Station-master, and make him send a wire on tick,” said 
my friend, “but that’d mean inquiries for you and for me, and I’ve got my hands 
full these days. Did you say you were travelling back along this line within any 
days?” 

“Within ten,” I said. 

“Can’t you make it eight?” said he. “Mine is rather urgent business.” 

“T can send your telegrams within ten days if that will serve you,” I said. 

“T couldn’t trust the wire to fetch him, now I think of it. It’s this way. He 
leaves Delhi on the 23rd for Bombay. That means he’ll be running through 
Ajmir about the night of the 23rd.” 

“But I’m going into the Indian Desert,” I explained. 

“Well and good,” said he. “You’ll be changing at Marwar Junction to get into 
Jodhpore territory, — you must do that, — and he’ll be coming through Marwar 
Junction in the early morning of the 24th by the Bombay Mail. Can you be at 
Marwar Junction on that time? ‘T won’t be inconveniencing you, because I 
know that there’s precious few pickings to be got out of these Central India 
States — even though you pretend to be correspondent of the ‘Backwoodsman.’” 

“Have you ever tried that trick?” I asked. 

“Again and again, but the Residents find you out, and then you get escorted to 
the Border before you’ve time to get your knife into them. But about my friend 
here. I must give him a word o’ mouth to tell him what’s come to me, or else he 
won’t know where to go. I would take it more than kind of you if you was to 
come out of Central India in time to catch him at Marwar Junction, and say to 
him, ‘He has gone South for the week.’ He’ll know what that means. He’s a big 
man with a red beard, and a great swell he is. You’ll find him sleeping like a 
gentleman with all his luggage round him in a Second-class apartment. But don’t 
you be afraid. Slip down the window and say, ‘He has gone South for the week,’ 
and he’ll tumble. It’s only cutting your time of stay in those parts by two days. I 
ask you as a stranger — going to the West,” he said, with emphasis. 

“Where have you come from?” said I. 

“From the East,” said he, “and I am hoping that you will give him the message 
on the Square — for the sake of my Mother as well as your own.” 

Englishmen are not usually softened by appeals to the memory of their 
mothers; but for certain reasons, which will be fully apparent, I saw fit to agree. 

“Tt’s more than a little matter,” said he, “and that’s why I asked you to do it — 
and now I know that I can depend on you doing it. A Second-class carriage at 


Marwar Junction, and a red-haired man asleep in it. You’ll be sure to remember. 
I get out at the next station, and I must hold on there till he comes or sends me 
what I want.” 

“TIl give the message if I catch him,” I said, “and for the sake of your Mother 
as well as mine I’ll give you a word of advice. Don’t try to run the Central India 
States just now as the correspondent of the ‘Backwoodsman.’ There’s a real one 
knocking about here, and it might lead to trouble.” 

“Thank you,” said he, simply; “and when will the swine be gone? I can’t 
starve because he’s ruining my work. I wanted to get hold of the Degumber 
Rajah down here about his father’s widow, and give him a jump.” 

“What did he do to his father’s widow, then?” 

“Filled her up with red pepper and slippered her to death as she hung from a 
beam. I found that out myself, and I’m the only man that would dare going into 
the State to get hush-money for it. They’ll try to poison me, same as they did in 
Chortumna when I went on the loot there. But you’ll give the man at Marwar 
Junction my message?” 

He got out at a little roadside station, and I reflected. I had heard, more than 
once, of men personating correspondents of newspapers and bleeding small 
Native States with threats of exposure, but I had never met any of the caste 
before. They lead a hard life, and generally die with great suddenness. The 
Native States have a wholesome horror of English newspapers, which may throw 
light on their peculiar methods of government, and do their best to choke 
correspondents with champagne, or drive them out of their mind with four-in- 
hand barouches. They do not understand that nobody cares a straw for the 
internal administration of Native States so long as oppression and crime are kept 
within decent limits, and the ruler is not drugged, drunk, or diseased from one 
end of the year to the other. They are the dark places of the earth, full of 
unimaginable cruelty, touching the Railway and the Telegraph on one side, and, 
on the other, the days of Harun-al-Raschid. When I left the train I did business 
with divers Kings, and in eight days passed through many changes of life. 
Sometimes I wore dress-clothes and consorted with Princes and Politicals, 
drinking from crystal and eating from silver. Sometimes I lay out upon the 
ground and devoured what I could get, from a plate made of leaves, and drank 
the running water, and slept under the same rug as my servant. It was all in the 
day’s work. 

Then I headed for the Great Indian Desert upon the proper date, as I had 
promised, and the night Mail set me down at Marwar Junction, where a funny 
little, happy-go-lucky, native-managed railway runs to Jodhpore. The Bombay 
Mail from Delhi makes a short halt at Marwar. She arrived just as I got in, and I 


had just time to hurry to her platform and go down the carriages. There was only 
one Second-class on the train. I slipped the window and looked down upon a 
flaming-red beard, half covered by a railway-rug. That was my man, fast asleep, 
and I dug him gently in the ribs. He woke with a grunt, and I saw his face in the 
light of the lamps. It was a great and shining face. 

“Tickets again?” said he. 

“No,” said I. “I am to tell you that he is gone South for the week. He has gone 
South for the week!” 

The train had begun to move out. The red man rubbed his eyes. “He has gone 
South for the week,” he repeated. “Now that’s just like his impidence. Did he say 
that I was to give you anything? ‘Cause I won’t.” 

“He didn’t,” I said, and dropped away, and watched the red lights die out in 
the dark. It was horribly cold because the wind was blowing off the sands. I 
climbed into my own train — not an Intermediate carriage this time — and went 
to sleep. 

If the man with the beard had given me a rupee I should have kept it as a 
memento of a rather curious affair. But the consciousness of having done my 
duty was my only reward. 

Later on I reflected that two gentlemen like my friends could not do any good 
if they foregathered and personated correspondents of newspapers, and might, if 
they blackmailed one of the little rat-trap States of Central India or Southern 
Rajputana, get themselves into serious difficulties. I therefore took some trouble 
to describe them as accurately as I could remember to people who would be 
interested in deporting them; and succeeded, so I was later informed, in having 
them headed back from the Degumber borders. 

Then I became respectable, and returned to an office where there were no 
Kings and no incidents outside the daily manufacture of a newspaper. A 
newspaper office seems to attract every conceivable sort of person, to the 
prejudice of discipline. Zenana-mission ladies arrive, and beg that the Editor will 
instantly abandon all his duties to describe a Christian prize-giving in a back 
slum of a perfectly inaccessible village; Colonels who have been overpassed for 
command sit down and sketch the outline of a series of ten, twelve, or twenty- 
four leading articles on Seniority versus Selection; missionaries wish to know 
why they have not been permitted to escape from their regular vehicles of abuse, 
and swear at a brother missionary under special patronage of the editorial We; 
stranded theatrical companies troop up to explain that they cannot pay for their 
advertisements, but on their return from New Zealand or Tahiti will do so with 
interest; inventors of patent punka-pulling machines, carriage couplings, and 
unbreakable swords and axletrees call with specifications in their pockets and 


hours at their disposal; tea companies enter and elaborate their prospectuses with 
the office pens; secretaries of ball committees clamour to have the glories of 
their last dance more fully described; strange ladies rustle in and say, “I want a 
hundred lady’s cards printed at once, please,” which is manifestly part of an 
Editor’s duty; and every dissolute ruffian that ever tramped the Grand Trunk 
Road makes it his business to ask for employment as a proof-reader. And, all the 
time, the telephone-bell is ringing madly, and Kings are being killed on the 
Continent, and Empires are saying, “You’re another,” and Mister Gladstone is 
calling down brimstone upon the British Dominions, and the little black 
copyboys are whining, “kaa-pi chay-ha-yeh” (“Copy wanted”), like tired bees, 
and most of the paper is as blank as Modred’s shield. 

But that is the amusing part of the year. There are six other months when none 
ever come to call, and the thermometer walks inch by inch up to the top of the 
glass, and the office is darkened to just above reading-light, and the press- 
machines are red-hot to touch, and nobody writes anything but accounts of 
amusements in the Hill-stations or obituary notices. Then the telephone becomes 
a tinkling terror, because it tells you of the sudden deaths of men and women that 
you knew intimately, and the prickly heat covers you with a garment, and you sit 
down and write: “A slight increase of sickness is reported from the Khuda Janta 
Khan District. The outbreak is purely sporadic in its nature, and, thanks to the 
energetic efforts of the District authorities, is now almost at an end. It is, 
however, with deep regret we record the death,” etc. 

Then the sickness really breaks out, and the less recording and reporting the 
better for the peace of the subscribers. But the Empires and the Kings continue 
to divert themselves as selfishly as before, and the Foreman thinks that a daily 
paper really ought to come out once in twenty-four hours, and all the people at 
the Hill-stations in the middle of their amusements say, “Good gracious! why 
can’t the paper be sparkling? I’m sure there’s plenty going on up here.” 

That is the dark half of the moon, and, as the advertisements say, “must be 
experienced to be appreciated.” 

It was in that season, and a remarkably evil season, that the paper began 
running the last issue of the week on Saturday night, which is to say Sunday 
morning, after the custom of a London paper. This was a great convenience, for 
immediately after the paper was put to bed the dawn would lower the 
thermometer from 96 degrees to almost 84 degrees for half an hour, and in that 
chill — you have no idea how cold is 84 degrees on the grass until you begin to 
pray for it — a very tired man could get off to sleep ere the heat roused him. 

One Saturday night it was my pleasant duty to put the paper to bed alone. A 
King or courtier or a courtesan or a Community was going to die or get a new 


Constitution, or do something that was important on the other side of the world, 
and the paper was to be held open till the latest possible minute in order to catch 
the telegram. 

It was a pitchy-black night, as stifling as a June night can be, and the loo, the 
red-hot wind from the westward, was booming among the tinder-dry trees and 
pretending that the rain was on its heels. Now and again a spot of almost boiling 
water would fall on the dust with the flop of a frog, but all our weary world 
knew that was only pretence. It was a shade cooler in the press-room than the 
office, so I sat there, while the type ticked and clicked, and the night-jars hooted 
at the windows, and the all but naked compositors wiped the sweat from their 
foreheads and called for water. The thing that was keeping us back, whatever it 
was, would not come off, though the loo dropped and the last type was set, and 
the whole round earth stood still in the choking heat, with its finger on its lip, to 
wait the event. I drowsed, and wondered whether the telegraph was a blessing, 
and whether this dying man, or struggling people, might be aware of the 
inconvenience the delay was causing. There was no special reason beyond the 
heat and worry to make tension, but, as the clock-hands crept up to three o-clock 
and the machines spun their fly-wheels two and three times to see that all was in 
order, before I said the word that would set them off, I could have shrieked 
aloud. 

Then the roar and rattle of the wheels shivered the quiet into little bits. I rose 
to go away, but two men in white clothes stood in front of me. The first one said, 
“Tt’s him!” The second said, “So it is!” And they both laughed almost as loudly 
as the machinery roared, and mopped their foreheads. “We seed there was a light 
burning across the road, and we were sleeping in that ditch there for coolness, 
and I said to my friend here, ‘The office is open. Let’s come along and speak to 
him as turned us back from Degumber State,’” said the smaller of the two. He 
was the man I had met in the Mhow train, and his fellow was the red-bearded 
man of Marwar Junction. There was no mistaking the eyebrows of the one or the 
beard of the other. 

I was not pleased, because I wished to go to sleep, not to squabble with 
loafers. “What do you want?” I asked. 

“Half an hour’s talk with you, cool and comfortable, in the office,” said the 
red-bearded man. “We’d like some drink, — the Contrack doesn’t begin yet, 
Peachey, so you needn’t look, — but what we really want is advice. We don’t 
want money. We ask you as a favour, because we found out you did us a bad turn 
about Degumber State.” 

I led from the press-room to the stifling office with the maps on the walls, and 
the red-haired man rubbed his hands. “That’s something like,” said he. “This was 


the proper shop to come to. Now, Sir, let me introduce you to Brother Peachey 
Carnehan, that’s him, and Brother Daniel Dravot, that is me, and the less said 
about our professions the better, for we have been most things in our time — 
soldier, sailor, compositor, photographer, proof-reader, street-preacher, and 
correspondents of the ‘Backwoodsman’ when we thought the paper wanted one. 
Carnehan is sober, and so am I. Look at us first, and see that’s sure. It will save 
you cutting into my talk. We’ll take one of your cigars apiece, and you shall see 
us light up.” 

I watched the test. The men were absolutely sober, so I gave them each a tepid 
whisky-and-soda. 

“Well and good,” said Carnehan of the eyebrows, wiping the froth from his 
moustache. “Let me talk now, Dan. We have been all over India, mostly on foot. 
We have been boiler-fitters, engine-drivers, petty contractors, and all that, and 
we have decided that India isn’t big enough for such as us.” 

They certainly were too big for the office. Dravot’s beard seemed to fill half 
the room and Carnehan’s shoulders the other half, as they sat on the big table. 
Carnehan continued: “The country isn’t half worked out because they that 
governs it won’t let you touch it. They spend all their blessed time in governing 
it, and you can’t lift a spade, nor chip a rock, nor look for oil, nor anything like 
that, without all the Government saying, ‘Leave it alone, and let us govern.’ 
Therefore, such as it is, we will let it alone, and go away to some other place 
where a man isn’t crowded and can come to his own. We are not little men, and 
there is nothing that we are afraid of except Drink, and we have signed a 
Contrack on that. Therefore we are going away to be Kings.” 

“Kings in our own right,” muttered Dravot. 

“Yes, of course,” I said. “You’ve been tramping in the sun, and it’s a very 
warm night, and hadn’t you better sleep over the notion? Come to-morrow.” 

“Neither drunk nor sunstruck,” said Dravot. “We have slept over the notion 
half a year, and require to see Books and Atlases, and we have decided that there 
is only one place now in the world that two strong men can Sar-a-whack. They 
call it Kafiristan. By my reckoning it’s the top right-hand corner of Afghanistan, 
not more than three hundred miles from Peshawar. They have two and thirty 
heathen idols there, and we’ll be the thirty-third and fourth. It’s a mountaineous 
country, the women of those parts are very beautiful.” 

“But that is provided against in the Contrack,” said Carnehan. “Neither 
Women nor Liqu-or, Daniel.” 

“And that’s all we know, except that no one has gone there, and they fight, and 
in any place where they fight a man who knows how to drill men can always be 
a King. We shall go to those parts and say to any King we find, ‘D’ you want to 


vanquish your foes?’ and we will show him how to drill men; for that we know 
better than anything else. Then we will subvert that King and seize his Throne 
and establish a Dy-nasty.” 

“You’ll be cut to pieces before you’re fifty miles across the Border,” I said. 
“You have to travel through Afghanistan to get to that country. It’s one mass of 
mountains and peaks and glaciers, and no Englishman has been through it. The 
people are utter brutes, and even if you reached them you couldn’t do anything.” 

“That’s more like,” said Carnehan. “If you could think us a little more mad we 
would be more pleased. We have come to you to know about this country, to 
read a book about it, and to be shown maps. We want you to tell us that we are 
fools and to show us your books.” He turned to the bookcases. 

“Are you at all in earnest?” I said. 

“A little,” said Dravot, sweetly. “As big a map as you have got, even if it’s all 
blank where Kafiristan is, and any books you’ve got. We can read, though we 
aren’t very educated.” 

I uncased the big thirty-two-miles-to-the-inch map of India and two smaller 
Frontier maps, hauled down volume INF-KAN of the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” and the men consulted them. 

“See here!” said Dravot, his thumb on the map. “Up to Jagdallak, Peachey and 
me know the road. We was there with Robert’s Army. We’ll have to turn off to 
the right at Jagdallak through Laghmann territory. Then we get among the hills 
— fourteen thousand feet — fifteen thousand — it will be cold work there, but it 
don’t look very far on the map.” 

I handed him Wood on the “Sources of the Oxus.” Carnehan was deep in the 
“Encyclopaedia.” 

“They’re a mixed lot,” said Dravot, reflectively; “and it won’t help us to know 
the names of their tribes. The more tribes the more they’ll fight, and the better 
for us. From Jagdallak to Ashang. H’mm!” 

“But all the information about the country is as sketchy and inaccurate as can 
be,” I protested. “No one knows anything about it really. Here’s the file of the 
‘United Services’ Institute.’ Read what Bellew says.” 

“Blow Bellew!” said Carnehan. “Dan, they’re a stinkin’ lot of heathens, but 
this book here says they think they’re related to us English.” 

I smoked while the men poured over Raverty, Wood, the maps, and the 
“Encyclopaedia.” 

“There is no use your waiting,” said Dravot, politely. “It’s about four o’clock 
now. We’ll go before six o’clock if you want to sleep, and we won’t steal any of 
the papers. Don’t you sit up. We’re two harmless lunatics, and if you come to- 
morrow evening down to the Serai we’ll say good-bye to you.” 


“You are two fools,” I answered. “You’ll be turned back at the Frontier or cut 
up the minute you set foot in Afghanistan. Do you want any money or a 
recommendation down-country? I can help you to the chance of work next 
week.” 

“Next week we shall be hard at work ourselves, thank you,” said Dravot. “It 
isn’t so easy being a King as it looks. When we’ve got our Kingdom in going 
order we’ll let you know, and you can come up and help us govern it.” 

“Would two lunatics make a Contrack like that?” said Carnehan, with subdued 
pride, showing me a greasy half-sheet of notepaper on which was written the 
following. I copied it, then and there, as a curiosity. 

This Contract between me and you persuing witnesseth in 
the name of God — Amen and so forth. 


(One) That me and you will settle this matter 
together; i.e., to be Kings of Kafiristan. 


(Two) That you and me will not, while this 
matter is being settled, look at any 
Liquor, nor any Woman, black, white, 
or brown, so as to get mixed up with 
one or the other harmful. 


(Three) That we conduct ourselves with Dignity 
and Discretion, and if one of us gets 
into trouble the other will stay by him. 


Signed by you and me this day. 
Peachey Taliaferro Carnehan. 
Daniel Dravot. 

Both Gentlemen at Large. 

“There was no need for the last article,” said Carnehan, blushing modestly; 
“but it looks regular. Now you know the sort of men that loafers are, — we are 
loafers, Dan, until we get out of India, — and do you think that we would sign a 
Contrack like that unless we was in earnest? We have kept away from the two 
things that make life worth having.” 

“You won’t enjoy your lives much longer if you are going to try this idiotic 
adventure. Don’t set the office on fire,” I said, “and go away before nine 
o’clock.” 

I left them still poring over the maps and making notes on the back of the 


“Contrack.” “Be sure to come down to the Serai to-morrow,” were their parting 
words. 

The Kumharsen Serai is the great foursquare sink of humanity where the 
strings of camels and horses from the North load and unload. All the 
nationalities of Central Asia may be found there, and most of the folk of India 
proper. Balkh and Bokhara there meet Bengal and Bombay, and try to draw eye- 
teeth. You can buy ponies, turquoises, Persian pussy-cats, saddle-bags, fat-tailed 
sheep, and musk in the Kumharsen Serai, and get many strange things for 
nothing. In the afternoon I went down to see whether my friends intended to 
keep their word or were lying there drunk. 

A priest attired in fragments of ribbons and rags stalked up to me, gravely 
twisting a child’s paper whirligig. Behind him was his servant bending under the 
load of a crate of mud toys. The two were loading up two camels, and the 
inhabitants of the Serai watched them with shrieks of laughter. 

“The priest is mad,” said a horse-dealer to me. “He is going up to Kabul to sell 
toys to the Amir. He will either be raised to honour or have his head cut off. He 
came in here this morning and has been behaving madly ever since.” 

“The witless are under the protection of God,” stammered a flat-cheeked 
Usbeg in broken Hindi. “They foretell future events.” 

“Would they could have foretold that my caravan would have been cut up by 
the Shinwaris almost within shadow of the Pass!” grunted the Eusufzai agent of 
a Rajputana trading-house whose goods had been diverted into the hands of 
other robbers just across the Border, and whose misfortunes were the laughing- 
stock of the bazaar. “Ohé, priest, whence come you and whither do you go?” 

“From Roum have I come,” shouted the priest, waving his whirligig; “from 
Roum, blown by the breath of a hundred devils across the sea! O thieves, 
robbers, liars, the blessing of Pir Khan on pigs, dogs, and perjurers! Who will 
take the Protected of God to the North to sell charms that are never still to the 
Amir? The camels shall not gall, the sons shall not fall sick, and the wives shall 
remain faithful while they are away, of the men who give me place in their 
caravan. Who will assist me to slipper the King of the Roos with a golden slipper 
with a silver heel? The protection of Pir Khan be upon his labours!” He spread 
out the skirts of his gabardine and pirouetted between the lines of tethered 
horses. 

“There starts a caravan from Peshawar to Kabul in twenty days, Huzrut,” said 
the Eusufzai trader. “My camels go therewith. Do thou also go and bring us good 
luck.” 

“T will go even now!” shouted the priest. “I will depart upon my winged 
camels, and be at Peshawar in a day! Ho! Hazar Mir Khan,” he yelled to his 


servant, “drive out the camels, but let me first mount my own.” 

He leaped on the back of his beast as it knelt, and, turning round to me, cried, 
“Come thou also, Sahib, a little along the road, and I will sell thee a charm — an 
amulet that shall make thee King of Kafiristan.” 

Then the light broke upon me, and I followed the two camels out of the Serai 
till we reached open road and the priest halted. 

“What d’ you think o’ that?” said he in English. “Carnehan can’t talk their 
patter, so I’ve made him my servant. He makes a handsome servant. ‘T isn’t for 
nothing that I’ve been knocking about the country for fourteen years. Didn’t I do 
that talk neat? We’ll hitch on to a caravan at Peshawar till we get to Jagdallak, 
and then we’ll see if we can get donkeys for our camels, and strike into 
Kafiristan. Whirligigs for the Amir, O Lor’! Put your hand under the camelbags 
and tell me what you feel.” 

I felt the butt of a Martini, and another and another. 

“Twenty of ‘em,” said Dravot, placidly. “Twenty of ‘em and ammunition to 
correspond, under the whirligigs and the mud dolls.” 

“Heaven help you if you are caught with those things!” I said. “A Martini is 
worth her weight in silver among the Pathans.” 

“Fifteen hundred rupees of capital — every rupee we could beg, borrow, or 
steal — are invested on these two camels,” said Dravot. “We won’t get caught. 
We’re going through the Khaiber with a regular caravan. Who’d touch a poor 
mad priest?” 

“Have you got everything you want?” I asked, overcome with astonishment. 

“Not yet, but we shall soon. Give us a memento of your kindness, Brother. 
You did me a service yesterday, and that time in Marwar. Half my Kingdom shall 
you have, as the saying is.” I slipped a small charm compass from my watch- 
chain and handed it up to the priest. 

“Good-bye,” said Dravot, giving me hand cautiously. “It’s the last time we’ ll 
shake hands with an Englishman these many days. Shake hands with him, 
Carnehan,” he cried, as the second camel passed me. 

Carnehan leaned down and shook hands. Then the camels passed away along 
the dusty road, and I was left alone to wonder. My eye could detect no failure in 
the disguises. The scene in the Serai proved that they were complete to the 
native mind. There was just the chance, therefore, that Carnehan and Dravot 
would be able to wander through Afghanistan without detection. But, beyond, 
they would find death — certain and awful death. 

Ten days later a native correspondent, giving me the news of the day from 
Peshawar, wound up his letter with: “There has been much laughter here on 
account of a certain mad priest who is going in his estimation to sell petty gauds 


and insignificant trinkets which he ascribes as great charms to H. H. the Amir of 
Bokhara. He passed through Peshawar and associated himself to the Second 
Summer caravan that goes to Kabul. The merchants are pleased because through 
superstition they imagine that such mad fellows bring good fortune.” 

The two, then, were beyond the Border. I would have prayed for them, but that 
night a real King died in Europe, and demanded an obituary notice. 

The wheel of the world swings through the same phases again and again. 
Summer passed and winter thereafter, and came and passed again. The daily 
paper continued and I with it, and upon the third summer there fell a hot night, a 
night issue, and a strained waiting for something to be telegraphed from the 
other side of the world, exactly as had happened before. A few great men had 
died in the past two years, the machines worked with more clatter, and some of 
the trees in the office garden were a few feet taller. But that was all the 
difference. 

I passed over to the press-room, and went through just such a scene as I have 
already described. The nervous tension was stronger than it had been two years 
before, and I felt the heat more acutely. At three o’clock I cried, “Print off,” and 
turned to go, when there crept to my chair what was left of a man. He was bent 
into a circle, his head was sunk between his shoulders, and he moved his feet 
one over the other like a bear. I could hardly see whether he walked or crawled 
— this rag-wrapped, whining cripple who addressed me by name, crying that he 
was come back. “Can you give me a drink?” he whimpered. “For the Lord’s 
sake, give me a drink!” 

I went back to the office, the man following with groans of pain, and I turned 
up the lamp. 

“Don’t you know me?” he gasped, dropping into a chair, and he turned his 
drawn face, surmounted by a shock of gray hair, to the light. 

I looked at him intently. Once before had I seen eyebrows that met over the 
nose in an inch-broad black band, but for the life of me I could not tell where. 

“T don’t know you,” I said, handing him the whisky. “What can I do for you?” 

He took a gulp of the spirit raw, and shivered in spite of the suffocating heat. 

“Tve come back,” he repeated; “and I was the King of Kafiristan — me and 
Dravot — crowned Kings we was! In this office we settled it — you setting there 
and giving us the books. I am Peachey, — Peachey Taliaferro Carnehan, — and 
you’ve been setting here ever since — O Lord!” 

I was more than a little astonished, and expressed my feelings accordingly. 

“Tt’s true,” said Carnehan, with a dry cackle, nursing his feet, which were 
wrapped in rags — true as gospel. Kings we were, with crowns upon our heads 
— me and Dravot — poor Dan — oh, poor, poor Dan, that would never take 


advice, not though I begged of him!” 

“Take the whisky,” I said, “and take your own time. Tell me all you can 
recollect of everything from beginning to end. You got across the Border on your 
camels, Dravot dressed as a mad priest and you his servant. Do you remember 
that?” 

“T ain’t mad — yet, but I shall be that way soon. Of course I remember. Keep 
looking at me, or maybe my words will go all to pieces. Keep looking at me in 
my eyes and don’t say anything.” 

I leaned forward and looked into his face as steadily as I could. He dropped 
one hand upon the table and I grasped it by the wrist. It was twisted like a bird’s 
claw, and upon the back was a ragged, red, diamond-shaped scar. 

“No, don’t look there. Look at me,” said Carnehan. “That comes afterward, 
but for the Lord’s sake don’t distrack me. We left with that caravan, me and 
Dravot playing all sorts of antics to amuse the people we were with. Dravot used 
to make us laugh in the evenings when all the people was cooking their dinners 
— cooking their dinners, and... what did they do then? They lit little fires with 
sparks that went into Dravot’s beard, and we all laughed — fit to die. Little red 
fires they was, going into Dravot’s big red beard — so funny.” His eyes left mine 
and he smiled foolishly. 

“You went as far as Jagdallak with that caravan,” I said, at a venture, “after 
you had lit those fires. To Jagdallak, where you turned off to try to get into 
Kafiristan.” 

“No, we didn’t, neither. What are you talking about? We turned off before 
Jagdallak, because we heard the roads was good. But they wasn’t good enough 
for our two camels — mine and Dravot’s. When we left the caravan, Dravot took 
off all his clothes and mine too, and said we would be heathen, because the 
Kafirs didn’t allow Mohammedans to talk to them. So we dressed betwixt and 
between, and such a sight as Daniel Dravot I never saw yet nor expect to see 
again. He burned half his beard, and slung a sheepskin over his shoulder, and 
shaved his head into patterns. He shaved mine too, and made me wear 
outrageous things to look like a heathen. That was in a most mountaineous 
country, and our camels couldn’t go along any more because of the mountains. 
They were tall and black, and coming home I saw them fight like wild goats — 
there are lots of goats in Kafiristan. And these mountains, they never keep still, 
no more than the goats. Always fighting they are, and don’t let you sleep at 
night.” 

“Take some more whisky,” I said, very slowly. “What did you and Daniel 
Dravot do when the camels could go no farther because of the rough roads that 
led into Kafiristan?” 


“What did which do? There was a party called Peachey Taliaferro Carnehan 
that was with Dravot. Shall I tell you about him? He died out there in the cold. 
Slap from the bridge fell old Peachey, turning and twisting in the air like a penny 
whirligig that you can sell to the Amir. No; they was two for three ha’pence, 
those whirligigs, or I am much mistaken and woeful sore.... And then these 
camels were no use, and Peachey said to Dravot, ‘For the Lord’s sake let’s get 
out of this before our heads are chopped off,’ and with that they killed the camels 
all among the mountains, not having anything in particular to eat, but first they 
took off the boxes with the guns and the ammunition, till two men came along 
driving four mules. Dravot up and dances in front of them, singing, ‘Sell me four 
mules.’ Says the first man, ‘If you are rich enough to buy, you are rich enough to 
rob;’ but before ever he could put his hand to his knife, Dravot breaks his neck 
over his knee, and the other party runs away. So Carnehan loaded the mules with 
the rifles that was taken off the camels, and together we starts forward into those 
bitter-cold mountaineous parts, and never a road broader than the back of your 
hand.” 

He paused for a moment, while I asked him if he could remember the nature 
of the country through which he had journeyed. 

“T am telling you as straight as I can, but my head isn’t as good as it might be. 
They drove nails through it to make me hear better how Dravot died. The 
country was mountaineous and the mules were most contrary, and the inhabitants 
was dispersed and solitary. They went up and up, and down and down, and that 
other party, Carnehan, was imploring of Dravot not to sing and whistle so loud, 
for fear of bringing down the tremenjus avalanches. But Dravot says that if a 
King couldn’t sing it wasn’t worth being King, and whacked the mules over the 
rump, and never took no heed for ten cold days. We came to a big level valley all 
among the mountains, and the mules were near dead, so we killed them, not 
having anything in special for them or us to eat. We sat upon the boxes, and 
played odd and even with the cartridges that was jolted out. 

“Then ten men with bows and arrows ran down that valley, chasing twenty 
men with bows and arrows, and the row was tremenjus. They was fair men — 
fairer than you or me — with yellow hair and remarkable well built. Says 
Dravot, unpacking the guns, “This is the beginning of the business. We’ll fight 
for the ten men,’ and with that he fires two rifles at the twenty men, and drops 
one of them at two hundred yards from the rock where he was sitting. The other 
men began to run, but Carnehan and Dravot sits on the boxes picking them off at 
all ranges, up and down the valley. Then we goes up to the ten men that had run 
across the snow too, and they fires a footy little arrow at us. Dravot he shoots 
above their heads, and they all falls down flat. Then he walks over them and 


kicks them, and then he lifts them up and shakes hands all round to make them 
friendly like. He calls them and gives them the boxes to carry, and waves his 
hand for all the world as though he was King already. They takes the boxes and 
him across the valley and up the hill into a pine wood on the top, where there 
was half a dozen big stone idols. Dravot he goes to the biggest — a fellow they 
call Imbra — and lays a rifle and a cartridge at his feet, rubbing his nose 
respectfully with his own nose, patting him on the head, and nods his head, and 
says, ‘That’s all right. I’m in the know too, and these old jimjams are my 
friends.’ Then he opens his mouth and points down it, and when the first man 
brings him food, he says, ‘No;’ and when the second man brings him food, he 
says ‘no;’ but when one of the old priests and the boss of the village brings him 
food, he says, ‘Yes;’ very haughty, and eats it slow. That was how we came to 
our first village without any trouble, just as though we had tumbled from the 
skies. But we tumbled from one of those damned rope-bridges, you see, and — 
you couldn’t expect a man to laugh much after that?” 

“Take some more whisky and go on,” I said. “That was the first village you 
came into. How did you get to be King?” 

“T wasn’t King,” said Carnehan. “Dravot he was the King, and a handsome 
man he looked with the gold crown on his head and all. Him and the other party 
stayed in that village, and every morning Dravot sat by the side of old Imbra, 
and the people came and worshipped. That was Dravot’s order. Then a lot of 
men came into the valley, and Carnehan Dravot picks them off with the rifles 
before they knew where they was, and runs down into the valley and up again 
the other side, and finds another village, same as the first one, and the people all 
falls down flat on their faces, and Dravot says, ‘Now what is the trouble between 
you two villages?’ and the people points to a woman, as fair as you or me, that 
was carried off, and Dravot takes her back to the first village and counts up the 
dead — eight there was. For each dead man Dravot pours a little milk on the 
ground and waves his arms like a whirligig, and ‘That’s all right,’ says he. Then 
he and Carnehan takes the big boss of each village by the arm, and walks them 
down the valley, and shows them how to scratch a line with a spear right down 
the valley, and gives each a sod of turf from both sides of the line. Then all the 
people comes down and shouts like the devil and all, and Dravot says, ‘Go and 
dig the land, and be fruitful and multiply,’ which they did, though they didn’t 
understand. Then we asks the names of things in their lingo — bread and water 
and fire and idols and such; and Dravot leads the priest of each village up to the 
idol, and says he must sit there and judge the people, and if anything goes wrong 
he is to be shot. 

“Next week they was all turning up the land in the valley as quiet as bees and 


much prettier, and the priests heard all the complaints and told Dravot in dumb- 
show what it was about. ‘That’s just the beginning,’ says Dravot. ‘They think 
we’re Gods.’ He and Carnehan picks out twenty good men and shows them how 
to click off a rifle and form fours and advance in line; and they was very pleased 
to do so, and clever to see the hang of it. Then he takes out his pipe and his 
baccy-pouch, and leaves one at one village and one at the other, and off we two 
goes to see what was to be done in the next valley. That was all rock, and there 
was a little village there, and Carnehan says, ‘Send ‘em to the old valley to 
plant,’ and takes ‘em there and gives ‘em some land that wasn’t took before. 
They were a poor lot, and we blooded ‘em with a kid before letting ‘em into the 
new Kingdom. That was to impress the people, and then they settled down quiet, 
and Carnehan went back to Dravot, who had got into another valley, all snow 
and ice and most mountaineous. There was no people there, and the Army got 
afraid; so Dravot shoots one of them, and goes on till he finds some people in a 
village, and the Army explains that unless the people wants to be killed they had 
better not shoot their little matchlocks, for they had matchlocks. We makes 
friends with the priest, and I stays there alone with two of the Army, teaching the 
men how to drill; and a thundering big Chief comes across the snow with 
kettledrums and horns twanging, because he heard there was a new God kicking 
about. Carnehan sights for the brown of the men half a mile across the snow and 
wings one of them. Then he sends a message to the Chief that, unless he wished 
to be killed, he must come and shake hands with me and leave his arms behind. 
The Chief comes alone first, and Carnehan shakes hands with him and whirls his 
arms about, same as Dravot used, and very much surprised that Chief was, and 
strokes my eyebrows. Then Carnehan goes alone to the Chief, and asks him in 
dumb-show if he had an enemy he hated. ‘I have,’ says the chief. So Carnehan 
weeds out the pick of his men, and sets the two of the Army to show them drill, 
and at the end of two weeks the men can manoeuvre about as well as Volunteers. 
So he marches with the Chief to a great big plain on the top of a mountain, and 
the Chief’s men rushes into a village and takes it; we three Martinis firing into 
the brown of the enemy. So we took that village too, and I gives the Chief a rag 
from my coat, and says, ‘Occupy till I come;’ which was scriptural. By way of a 
reminder, when me and the Army was eighteen hundred yards away, I drops a 
bullet near him standing on the snow, and all the people falls flat on their faces. 
Then I sends a letter to Dravot wherever he be by land or by sea.” 

At the risk of throwing the creature out of train I interrupted: “How could you 
write a letter up yonder?” 

“The letter? — oh! — the letter! Keep looking at me between the eyes, please. 
It was a string-talk letter, that we’d learned the way of it from a blind beggar in 


the Punjab.” 

I remember that there had once come to the office a blind man with a knotted 
twig, and a piece of string which he wound round the twig according to some 
cipher of his own. He could, after the lapse of days or hours, repeat the sentence 
which he had reeled up. He had reduced the alphabet to eleven primitive sounds, 
and tried to teach me his method, but I could not understand. 

“I sent that letter to Dravot,” said Carnehan, “and told him to come back 
because this Kingdom was growing too big for me to handle; and then I struck 
for the first valley, to see how the priests were working. They called the village 
we took along with the Chief, Bashkai, and the first village we took, Er-Heb. 
The priests at Er-Heb was doing all right, but they had a lot of pending cases 
about land to show me, and some men from another village had been firing 
arrows at night. I went out and looked for that village, and fired four rounds at it 
from a thousand yards. That used all the cartridges I cared to spend, and I waited 
for Dravot, who had been away two or three months, and I kept my people quiet. 

“One morning I heard the devil’s own noise of drums and horns, and Dan 
Dravot marches down the hill with his Army and a tail of hundreds of men, and, 
which was the most amazing, a great gold crown on his head. ‘My Gord, 
Carnehan,’ says Daniel, ‘this is a tremenjus business, and we’ve got the whole 
country as far as it’s worth having. I am the son of Alexander by Queen 
Semiramis, and you’re my younger brother and a God too! It’s the biggest thing 
we've ever seen. I’ve been marching and fighting for six weeks with the Army, 
and every footy little village for fifty miles has come in rejoiceful; and more than 
that, I’ve got the key of the whole show, as you’ll see, and I’ve got a crown for 
you! I told ‘em to make two of ‘em at a place called Shu, where the gold lies in 
the rock like suet in mutton. Gold I’ve seen, and turquoise I’ve kicked out of the 
cliffs, and there’s garnets in the sands of the river, and here’s a chunk of amber 
that a man brought me. Call up all the priests and, here, take your crown.’ 

“One of the men opens a black hair bag, and I slips the crown on. It was too 
small and too heavy, but I wore it for the glory. Hammered gold it was — five 
pounds weight, like a hoop of a barrel. 

““Peachey,’ says Dravot, ‘we don’t want to fight no more. The Craft’s the 
trick, so help me!’ and he brings forward that same Chief that I left at Bashkai — 
Billy Fish we called him afterward, because he was so like Billy Fish that drove 
the big tank-engine at Mach on the Bolan in the old days. ‘Shake hands with 
him,’ says Dravot; and I shook hands and nearly dropped, for Billy Fish gave me 
the Grip. I said nothing, but tried him with the Fellow-craft Grip. He answers all 
right, and I tried the Master’s Grip, but that was a slip. ‘A Fellow-craft he is!’ I 
says to Dan. ‘Does he know the word?’ ‘He does,’ says Dan, ‘and all the priests 


know. It’s a miracle! The Chiefs and the priests can work a Fellow-craft Lodge 
in a way that’s very like ours, and they’ve cut the marks on the rocks, but they 
don’t know the Third Degree, and they’ve come to find out. It’s Gord’s Truth. 
I’ve known these long years that the Afghans knew up to the Fellow-craft 
Degree, but this is a miracle. A God and a Grand Master of the Craft am I, and a 
Lodge in the Third Degree I will open, and we’ll raise the head priests and the 
Chiefs of the villages.’ 

“Tts against all the law,’ I says, ‘holding a Lodge without warrant from any 
one; and you know we never held office in any Lodge.’ 

“Tts a master stroke o’ policy,’ says Dravot. ‘It means running the country as 
easy as a four-wheeled bogie on a down grade. We can’t stop to inquire now, or 
they’ll turn against us. I’ve forty Chiefs at my heel, and passed and raised 
according to their merit they shall be. Billet these men on the villages, and see 
that we run up a Lodge of some kind. The temple of Imbra will do for a Lodge- 
room. The women must make aprons as you show them. Pll hold a levee of 
Chiefs to-night and Lodge to-morrow.’ 

“T was fair run off my legs, but I wasn’t such a fool as not to see what a pull 
this Craft business gave us. I showed the priests’ families how to make aprons of 
the degrees, but for Dravot’s apron the blue border and marks was made of 
turquoise lumps on white hide, not cloth. We took a great square stone in the 
temple for the Master’s chair, and little stones for the officer’s chairs, and 
painted the black pavement with white squares, and did what we could to make 
things regular. 

“At the levee which was held that night on the hillside with big bonfires, 
Dravot gives out that him and me were Gods and sons of Alexander, and Passed 
Grand Masters in the Craft, and was come to make Kafiristan a country where 
every man should eat in peace and drink in quiet, and specially obey us. Then 
the Chiefs come round to shake hands, and they were so hairy and white and fair 
it was just shaking hands with old friends. We gave them names according as 
they was like men we had known in India — Billy Fish, Holly Dilworth, Pikky 
Kergan, that was Bazaar-master when I was at Mhow, and so on, and so on. 

“The most amazing miracles was at Lodge next night. One of the old priests 
was watching us continuous, and I felt uneasy, for I knew we’d have to fudge the 
Ritual, and I didn’t know what the men knew. The old priest was a stranger come 
in from beyond the village of Bashkai. The minute Dravot puts on the Master’s 
apron that the girls had made for him, the priest fetches a whoop and a howl, and 
tries to overturn the stone that Dravot was sitting on. ‘It’s all up now,’ I says. 
‘That comes of meddling with the Craft without warrant!’ Dravot never winked 
an eye, not when ten priests took and tilted over the Grand Master’s chair — 


which was to say, the stone of Imbra. The priest begins rubbing the bottom end 
of it to clear away the black dirt, and presently he shows all the other priests the 
Master’s Mark, same as was on Dravot’s apron, cut into the stone. Not even the 
priests of the temple of Imbra knew it was there. The old chap falls flat on his 
face at Dravot’s feet and kisses ‘em. ‘Luck again,’ says Dravot, across the 
Lodge, to me; ‘they say it’s the missing Mark that no one could understand the 
why of. We’re more than safe now.’ Then he bangs the butt of his gun for a gavel 
and says, ‘By virtue of the authority vested in me by my own right hand and the 
help of Peachey, I declare myself Grand Master of all Freemasonry in Kafiristan 
in this the Mother Lodge o’ the country, and King of Kafiristan equally with 
Peachey!’ At that he puts on his crown and I puts on mine, — I was doing Senior 
Warden, — and we opens the Lodge in most ample form. It was an amazing 
miracle! The priests moved in Lodge through the first two degrees almost 
without telling, as if the memory was coming back to them. After that Peachey 
and Dravot raised such as was worthy — high priests and Chiefs of far-off 
villages. Billy Fish was the first, and I can tell you we scared the soul out of him. 
It was not in any way according to Ritual, but it served our turn. We didn’t raise 
more than ten of the biggest men, because we didn’t want to make the Degree 
common. And they was clamouring to be raised. 

“In another six months,’ says Dravot, ‘we’ll hold another Communication 
and see how you are working.’ Then he asks them about their villages, and learns 
that they was fighting one against the other, and were sick and tired of it. And 
when they wasn’t doing that they was fighting with the Mohammedans. ‘You 
can fight those when they come into our country,’ says Dravot. ‘Tell off every 
tenth man of your tribes for a Frontier guard, and send two hundred at a time to 
this valley to be drilled. Nobody is going to be shot or speared any more so long 
as he does well, and I know that you won’t cheat me, because you’re white 
people — sons of Alexander — and not like common black Mohammedans. You 
are my people, and, by God,’ says he, running off into English at the end, ‘PI 
make a damned fine Nation of you, or Pl die in the making!’ 

“I can’t tell all we did for the next six months, because Dravot did a lot I 
couldn’t see the hang of, and he learned their lingo in a way I never could. My 
work was to help the people plough, and now and again go out with some of the 
Army and see what the other villages were doing, and make ‘em throw rope 
bridges across the ravines which cut up the country horrid. Dravot was very kind 
to me, but when he walked up and down in the pine wood pulling that bloody 
red beard of his with both fists I knew he was thinking plans I could not advise 
about, and I just waited for orders. 

“But Dravot never showed me disrespect before the people. They were afraid 


of me and the Army, but they loved Dan. He was the best of friends with the 
priests and the Chiefs; but any one could come across the hills with a complaint, 
and Dravot would hear him out fair, and call four priests together and say what 
was to be done. He used to call in Billy Fish from Bashkai, and Pikky Kergan 
from Shu, and an old Chief we called Kafuzelum, — it was like enough to his 
real name, — and hold councils with ‘em when there was any fighting to be 
done in small villages. That was his Council of War, and the four priests of 
Bashkai, Shu, Khawak, and Madora was his Privy Council. Between the lot of 
‘em they sent me, with forty men and twenty rifles, and sixty men carrying 
turquoises, into the Ghorband country to buy those hand-made Martini rifles, 
that come out of the Amir’s workshops at Kabul, from one of the Amir’s Herati 
regiments that would have sold the very teeth out of their mouths for turquoises. 

“T stayed in Ghorband a month, and gave the Governor there the pick of my 
baskets for hush-money, and bribed the Colonel of the regiment some more, and, 
between the two and the tribes-people, we got more than a hundred hand-made 
Martinis, a hundred good Kohat Jezails that’! throw to six hundred yards, and 
forty man-loads of very bad ammunition for the rifles. I came back with what I 
had, and distributed ‘em among the men that the Chiefs sent in to me to drill. 
Dravot was too busy to attend to those things, but the old Army that we first 
made helped me, and we turned out five hundred men that could drill, and two 
hundred that knew how to hold arms pretty straight. Even those cork-screwed, 
hand-made guns was a miracle to them. Dravot talked big about powder-shops 
and factories, walking up and down in the pine wood when the winter was 
coming on. 

“I won’t make a Nation,’ says he. ‘Pll make an Empire! These men aren’t 
niggers; they’re English! Look at their eyes — look at their mouths. Look at the 
way they stand up. They sit on chairs in their own houses. They’re the Lost 
Tribes, or something like it, and they’ve grown to be English. I’ll take a census 
in the spring if the priests don’t get frightened. There must be a fair two million 
of ‘em in these hills. The villages are full o’ little children. Two million people 
— two hundred and fifty thousand fighting men — and all English! They only 
want the rifles and a little drilling. Two hundred and fifty thousand men, ready to 
cut in on Russia’s right flank when she tries for India! Peachey, man,’ he says, 
chewing his beard in great hunks, ‘we shall be Emperors — Emperors of the 
Earth! Rajah Brooke will be a suckling to us. Pll treat with the Viceroy on equal 
terms. I’ll ask him to send me twelve picked English — twelve that I know of — 
to help us govern a bit. There’s Mackray, Serjeant Pensioner at Segowli — 
many’s the good dinner he’s given me, and his wife a pair of trousers. There’s 
Donkin, the Warder of Tounghoo Jail; there’s hundreds that I could lay my hand 


on if I was in India. The Viceroy shall do it for me; I’ send a man through in the 
spring for those men, and Pll write for a dispensation from the Grand Lodge for 
what I’ve done as Grand Master. That — and all the Sniders that’!l be thrown out 
when the native troops in India take up the Martini. They’ll be worn smooth, but 
they’ll do for fighting in these hills. Twelve English, a hundred thousand Sniders 
run through the Amir’s country in driblets, — I’d be content with twenty 
thousand in one year, — and we’d be an Empire. When everything was 
shipshape I’d hand over the crown — this crown I’m wearing now — to Queen 
Victoria on my knees, and she’d say, “Rise up, Sir Daniel Dravot.” Oh, it’s big! 
It’s big, I tell you! But there’s so much to be done in every place — Bashkai, 
Khawak, Shu, and everywhere else.’ 

““What is it?’ I says. “There are no more men coming in to be drilled this 
autumn. Look at those fat black clouds. They’re bringing the snow.’ 

“Tt isn’t that,’ says Daniel, putting his hand very hard on my shoulder; ‘and I 
don’t wish to say anything that’s against you, for no other living man would have 
followed me and made me what I am as you have done. You’re a first-class 
Commander-in-Chief, and the people know you; but — it’s a big country, and 
somehow you can’t help me, Peachey, in the way I want to be helped.’ 

“Go to your blasted priests, then!’ I said, and I was sorry when I made that 
remark, but it did hurt me sore to find Daniel talking so superior, when I’d 
drilled all the men and done all he told me. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, Peachey,’ says Daniel, without cursing. ‘You’re a King 
too, and the half of this Kingdom is yours; but can’t you see, Peachey, we want 
cleverer men than us now — three or four of ‘em, that we can scatter about for 
our Deputies. It’s a hugeous great State, and I can’t always tell the right thing to 
do, and I haven’t time for all I want to do, and here’s the winter coming on and 
all.’ He put half his beard into his mouth, all red like the gold of his crown. 

“T’m sorry, Daniel,’ says I. ‘I’ve done all I could. I’ve drilled the men and 
shown the people how to stack their oats better; and I’ve brought in those 
tinware rifles from Ghorband — but I know what you’re driving at. I take it 
Kings always feel oppressed that way.’ 

““There’s another thing too,’ says Dravot, walking up and down. ‘The winter’s 
coming, and these people won’t be giving much trouble, and if they do we can’t 
move about. I want a wife.’ 

“For Gord’s sake leave the women alone!’ I says. ‘We’ve both got all the 
work we can, though I am a fool. Remember the Contrack, and keep clear o’ 
women.’” 

“<The Contrack only lasted till such time as we was Kings; and Kings we have 
been these months past,’ says Dravot, weighing his crown in his hand. ‘You go 


get a wife too, Peachey — a nice, strappin’, plump girl that’ll keep you warm in 
the winter. They’re prettier than English girls, and we can take the pick of ‘em. 
Boil ‘em once or twice in hot water, and they’! come out like chicken and ham.’ 

“Don’t tempt me!’ I says. ‘I will not have any dealings with a woman, not till 
we are a dam’ side more settled than we are now. I’ve been doing the work o’ 
two men, and you’ve been doing the work of three. Let’s lie off a bit, and see if 
we can get some better tobacco from Afghan country and run in some good 
liquor; and no women.’” 

““Who’s talking o° women?’ says Dravot. ‘I said wife — a Queen to breed a 
King’s son for the King. A Queen out of the strongest tribe, that’1] make them 
your blood-brothers, and that’ ll lie by your side and tell you all the people thinks 
about you and their own affairs. That’s what I want.’ 

“Do you remember that Bengali woman I kept at Mogul Serai when I was a 
plate-layer?’ says I. ‘A fat lot o’ good she was to me. She taught me the lingo and 
one or two other things; but what happened? She ran away with the Station- 
master’s servant and half my month’s pay. Then she turned up at Dadur Junction 
in tow of a half-caste, and had the impidence to say I was her husband — all 
among the drivers in the running-shed too!’ 

““We’ve done with that,’ says Dravot; ‘these women are whiter than you or 
me, and a Queen I will have for the winter months.’ 

““For the last time o’ asking, Dan, do not,’ I says. ‘It’ll only bring us harm. 
The Bible says that Kings ain’t to waste their strength on women, ‘specially 
when they’ve got a new raw Kingdom to work over.’ 

“For the last time of answering, I will,’ said Dravot, and he went away 
through the pine-trees looking like a big red devil, the sun being on his crown 
and beard and all. 

“But getting a wife was not as easy as Dan thought. He put it before the 
Council, and there was no answer till Billy Fish said that he’d better ask the 
girls. Dravot damned them all round. ‘What’s wrong with me?’ he shouts, 
standing by the idol Imbra. ‘Am I a dog, or am I not enough of a man for your 
wenches? Haven’t I put the shadow of my hand over this country? Who stopped 
the last Afghan raid?’ It was me really, but Dravot was too angry to remember. 
‘Who bought your guns? Who repaired the bridges? Who’s the Grand Master of 
the sign cut in the stone?’ says he, and he thumped his hand on the block that he 
used to sit on in Lodge, and at Council, which opened like Lodge always. Billy 
Fish said nothing, and no more did the others. ‘Keep your hair on, Dan,’ said I, 
‘and ask the girls. That’s how it’s done at Home, and these people are quite 
English.’ 

“<The marriage of the King is a matter of State,’ says Dan, in a white-hot rage, 


for he could feel, I hope, that he was going against his better mind. He walked 
out of the Council-room, and the others sat still, looking at the ground. 

“Billy Fish,’ says I to the Chief of Bashkai, ‘what’s the difficulty here? A 
straight answer to a true friend.’ 

“You know,’ says Billy Fish. ‘How should a man tell you who knows 
everything? How can daughters of men marry Gods or Devils? It’s not proper.’ 

“T remembered something like that in the Bible; but, if after seeing us as long 
as they had, they still believed we were Gods, it wasn’t for me to undeceive 
them. 

“<A God can do anything,’ says I. ‘If the King is fond of a girl he’ll not let her 
die.’ ‘She’ll have to,’ said Billy Fish. “There are all sorts of Gods and Devils in 
these mountains, and now and again a girl marries one of them and isn’t seen 
any more. Besides, you two know the Mark cut in the stone. Only the Gods 
know that. We thought you were men till you showed the sign of the Master.’ 

“T wished then that we had explained about the loss of the genuine secrets of a 
Master Mason at the first go-off; but I said nothing. All that night there was a 
blowing of horns in a little dark temple half-way down the hill, and I heard the 
girl crying fit to die. One of the priests told us that she was being prepared to 
marry the King. 

“TII have no nonsense of that kind,’ says Dan. ‘I don’t want to interfere with 
your customs, but I’ll take my own wife.’ ‘The girl’s a little bit afraid,’ says the 
priest. ‘She thinks she’s going to die, and they are a-heartening of her up down 
in the temple.’ 

““Hearten her very tender, then,’ says Dravot, ‘or PI hearten you with the butt 
of a gun so you’! never want to be heartened again.’ He licked his lips, did Dan, 
and stayed up walking about more than half the night, thinking of the wife that 
he was going to get in the morning. I wasn’t any means comfortable, for I knew 
that dealings with a woman in foreign parts, though you was a crowned King 
twenty times over, could not but be risky. I got up very early in the morning 
while Dravot was asleep, and I saw the priests talking together in whispers, and 
the Chiefs talking together too, and they looked at me out of the corners of their 
eyes. 

““What is up, Fish?’ I say to the Bashkai man, who was wrapped up in his furs 
and looking splendid to behold. 

“JT can’t rightly say,’ says he; ‘but if you can make the King drop all this 
nonsense about marriage, you’ll be doing him and me and yourself a great 
service.’ 

““That I do believe,’ says I. ‘But sure, you know, Billy, as well as me, having 
fought against and for us, that the King and me are nothing more than two of the 


finest men that God Almighty ever made. Nothing more, I do assure you.’ 

“That may be,’ says Billy Fish, ‘and yet I should be sorry if it was.’ He sinks 
his head upon his great fur cloak for a minute and thinks. ‘King,’ says he, ‘be 
you man or God or Devil, I’ll stick by you to-day. I have twenty of my men with 
me, and they will follow me. We’ll go to Bashkai until the storm blows over.’ 

“A little snow had fallen in the night, and everything was white except the 
greasy fat clouds that blew down and down from the north. Dravot came out 
with his crown on his head, swinging his arms and stamping his feet, and 
looking more pleased than Punch. 

““For the last time, drop it, Dan,’ says I, in a whisper; ‘Billy Fish here says 
that there will be a row.’ 

““A row among my people!’ says Dravot. ‘Not much. Peachey, you’re a fool 
not to get a wife too. Where’s the girl?’ says he, with a voice as loud as the 
braying of a jackass. ‘Call up all the Chiefs and priests, and let the Emperor see 
if his wife suits him.’ 

“There was no need to call any one. They were all there leaning on their guns 
and spears round the clearing in the centre of the pine wood. A lot of priests 
went down to the little temple to bring up the girl, and the horns blew fit to wake 
the dead. Billy Fish saunters round and gets as close to Daniel as he could, and 
behind him stood his twenty men with matchlocks — not a man of them under 
six feet. I was next to Dravot, and behind me was twenty men of the regular 
Army. Up comes the girl, and a strapping wench she was, covered with silver 
and turquoises, but white as death, and looking back every minute at the priests. 

“‘She’ll do,’ said Dan, looking her over. ‘What’s to be afraid of, lass? Come 
and kiss me.’ He puts his arm round her. She shuts her eyes, gives a bit of a 
squeak, and down goes her face in the side of Dan’s flaming-red beard. 

“The slut’s bitten me!’ says he, clapping his hand to his neck, and, sure 
enough, his hand was red with blood. Billy Fish and two of his matchlock men 
catches hold of Dan by the shoulders and drags him into the Bashkai lot, while 
the priests howls in their lingo, ‘Neither God nor Devil, but a man!’ I was all 
taken aback, for a priest cut at me in front, and the Army behind began firing 
into the Bashkai men. 

““God A’mighty!’ says Dan, ‘what is the meaning o’ this?’ 

““Come back! Come away!’ says Billy Fish. ‘Ruin and Mutiny is the matter. 
We’ ll break for Bashkai if we can.’ 

“T tried to give some sort of orders to my men, — the men o’ the regular 
Army, — but it was no use, so I fired into the brown of ‘em with an English 
Martini and drilled three beggars in a line. The valley was full of shouting, 
howling creatures, and every soul was shrieking, ‘Not a God nor a Devil, but 


only a man!’ The Bashkai troops stuck to Billy Fish all they were worth, but 
their matchlocks wasn’t half as good as the Kabul breech-loaders, and four of 
them dropped. Dan was bellowing like a bull, for he was very wrathy; and Billy 
Fish had a hard job to prevent him running out at the crowd. 

““We can’t stand,’ says Billy Fish. ‘Make a run for it down the valley! The 
whole place is against us.’ The matchlock-men ran, and we went down the valley 
in spite of Dravot. He was swearing horrible and crying out that he was a King. 
The priests rolled great stones on us, and the regular Army fired hard, and there 
wasn’t more than six men, not counting Dan, Billy Fish, and Me, that came 
down to the bottom of the valley alive. 

“Then they stopped firing, and the horns in the temple blew again. ‘Come 
away — for Gord’s sake come away!’ says Billy Fish. ‘They’ll send runners out 
to all the villages before ever we get to Bashkai. I can protect you there, but I 
can’t do anything now.” 

“My own notion is that Dan began to go mad in his head from that hour. He 
stared up and down like a stuck pig. Then he was all for walking back alone and 
killing the priests with his bare hands; which he could have done. ‘An Emperor 
am I,’ says Daniel, ‘and next year I shall be a Knight of the Queen.’ 

“All right, Dan,’ says I; ‘but come along now while there’s time.’ 

“Tts your fault,’ says he, ‘for not looking after your Army better. There was 
mutiny in the midst, and you didn’t know — you damned engine-driving, plate- 
laying, missionary’s-pass-hunting hound!’ He sat upon a rock and called me 
every foul name he could lay tongue to. I was too heart-sick to care, though it 
was all his foolishness that brought the smash. 

“Tm sorry, Dan,’ says I, ‘but there’s no accounting for natives. This business 
is our Fifty-seven. Maybe we’ll make something out of it yet, when we’ve got to 
Bashkai.’ 

““Let’s get to Bashkai, then,’ says Dan, ‘and, by God, when I come back here 
again I’ll sweep the valley so there isn’t a bug in a blanket left!’ 

“We walked all that day, and all that night Dan was stumping up and down on 
the snow, chewing his beard and muttering to himself. 

“There’s no hope o’ getting clear,’ said Billy Fish. ‘The priests have sent 
runners to the villages to say that you are only men. Why didn’t you stick on as 
Gods till things was more settled? I’m a dead man,’ says Billy Fish, and he 
throws himself down on the snow and begins to pray to his Gods. 

“Next moming we was in a cruel bad country — all up and down, no level 
ground at all, and no food, either. The six Bashkai men looked at Billy Fish 
hungry-way as if they wanted to ask something, but they never said a word. At 
noon we came to the top of a flat mountain all covered with snow, and when we 


climbed up into it, behold, there was an Army in position waiting in the middle! 

““The runners have been very quick,’ says Billy Fish, with a little bit of a 
laugh. ‘They are waiting for us.’ 

“Three or four men began to fire from the enemy’s side, and a chance shot 
took Daniel in the calf of the leg. That brought him to his senses. He looks 
across the snow at the Army, and sees the rifles that we had brought into the 
country. 

““We’re done for,’ says he. ‘They are Englishmen, these people, — and it’s my 
blasted nonsense that has brought you to this. Get back, Billy Fish, and take your 
men away; you’ve done what you could, and now cut for it. Carnehan,’ says he, 
‘shake hands with me and go along with Billy. Maybe they won’t kill you. Pll go 
and meet ‘em alone. It’s me that did it! Me, the King!’ 

“‘Goľ! says I. ‘Go to Hell, Dan! I’m with you here. Billy Fish, you clear out, 
and we two will meet those folk.’ 

“Tm a Chief,’ says Billy Fish, quite quiet. ‘I stay with you. My men can go.’ 

“The Bashkai fellows didn’t wait for a second word, but ran off, and Dan and 
Me and Billy Fish walked across to where the drums were drumming and the 
horns were horning. It was cold — awful cold. I’ve got that cold in the back of 
my head now. There’s a lump of it there.” 

The punka-coolies had gone to sleep. Two kerosene lamps were blazing in the 
office, and the perspiration poured down my face and splashed on the blotter as I 
leaned forward. Carnehan was shivering, and I feared that his mind might go. I 
wiped my face, took a fresh grip of the piteously mangled hands, and said, 
“What happened after that?” 

The momentary shift of my eyes had broken the clear current. 

“What was you pleased to say?” whined Carnehan. “They took them without 
any sound. Not a little whisper all along the snow, not though the King knocked 
down the first man that set hand on him — not though old Peachey fired his last 
cartridge into the brown of ‘em. Not a single solitary sound did those swines 
make. They just closed up tight, and I tell you their furs stunk. There was a man 
called Billy Fish, a good friend of us all, and they cut his throat, Sir, then and 
there, like a pig; and the King kicks up the bloody snow and says, ‘We’ve had a 
dashed fine run for our money. What’s coming next?’ But Peachey, Peachey 
Taliaferro, I tell you, Sir, in confidence as betwixt two friends, he lost his head, 
Sir. No, he didn’t, neither. The King lost his head, so he did, all along o’ one of 
those cunning rope bridges. Kindly let me have the paper-cutter, Sir. It tilted this 
way. They marched him a mile across that snow to a rope bridge over a ravine 
with a river at the bottom. You may have seen such. They prodded him behind 
like an ox. ‘Damn your eyes!’ says the King. ‘D’ you suppose I can’t die like a 


gentleman?’ He turns to Peachey — Peachey that was crying like a child. ‘I’ve 
brought you to this, Peachey,’ says he. ‘Brought you out of your happy life to be 
killed in Kafiristan, where you was late Commander-in-Chief of the Emperor’s 
forces. Say you forgive me, Peachey.’ ‘I do,’ says Peachey. ‘Fully and freely do I 
forgive you, Dan.’ ‘Shake hands, Peachey,’ says he. ‘I’m going now.’ Out he 
goes, looking neither right nor left, and when he was plumb in the middle of 
those dizzy dancing ropes, ‘Cut you beggars,’ he shouts; and they cut, and old 
Dan fell, turning round and round and round, twenty thousand miles, for he took 
half an hour to fall till he struck the water, and I could see his body caught on a 
rock with the gold crown close beside. 

“But do you know what they did to Peachey between two pine-trees? They 
crucified him, Sir, as Peachey’s hand will show. They used wooden pegs for his 
hands and feet; but he didn’t die. He hung there and screamed, and they took him 
down next day, and said it was a miracle that he wasn’t dead. They took him 
down — poor old Peachey that hadn’t done them any harm — that hadn’t done 
them any — ” 

He rocked to and fro and wept bitterly, wiping his eyes with the back of his 
scarred hands and moaning like a child for some ten minutes. 

“They was cruel enough to feed him up in the temple, because they said he 
was more of a God than old Daniel that was a man. Then they turned him out on 
the snow, and told him to go home, and Peachey came home in about a year, 
begging along the roads quite safe; for Daniel Dravot he walked before and said, 
‘Come along, Peachey. It’s a big thing we’re doing.’ The mountains they danced 
at night, and the mountains they tried to fall on Peachey’s head, but Dan he held 
up his hand, and Peachey came along bent double. He never let go of Dan’s 
hand, and he never let go of Dan’s head. They gave it to him as a present in the 
temple, to remind him not to come again; and though the crown was pure gold 
and Peachey was starving, never would Peachey sell the same. You know 
Dravot, Sir! You knew Right Worshipful Brother Dravot! Look at him now!” 

He fumbled in the mass of rags round his bent waist; brought out a black 
horsehair bag embroidered with silver thread; and shook therefrom on to my 
table — the dried, withered head of Daniel Dravot! The morning sun, that had 
long been paling the lamps, struck the red beard and blind sunken eyes; struck, 
too, a heavy circlet of gold studded with raw turquoises, that Carnehan placed 
tenderly on the battered temples. 

“You be’old now,” said Carnehan, “the Emperor in his ‘abit as he lived — the 
King of Kafiristan with his crown upon his head. Poor old Daniel that was a 
monarch once!” 

I shuddered, for, in spite of defacements manifold, I recognised the head of the 


man of Marwar Junction. Carnehan rose to go. I attempted to stop him. He was 
not fit to walk abroad. “Let me take away the whisky, and give me a little 
money,” he gasped. “I was a King once. Pll go to the Deputy Commissioner and 
ask to set in the Poorhouse till I get my health. No, thank you, I can’t wait till 
you get a carriage for me. I’ve urgent private affairs — in the south — at 
Marwar.” 

He shambled out of the office and departed in the direction of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s house. That day at noon I had occasion to go down the 
blinding-hot Mall, and I saw a crooked man crawling along the white dust of the 
roadside, his hat in his hand, quavering dolorously after the fashion of street- 
singers at Home. There was not a soul in sight, and he was out of all possible 
earshot of the houses. And he sang through his nose, turning his head from right 
to left: 

“The Son of Man goes forth to war, 
A golden crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar — 
Who follows in His train?” 

I waited to hear no more, but put the poor wretch into my carriage and drove 
him off to the nearest missionary for eventual transfer to the Asylum. He 
repeated the hymn twice while he was with me, whom he did not in the least 
recognise, and I left him singing it to the missionary. 

Two days later I inquired after his welfare of the Superintendent of the 
Asylum. 

“He was admitted suffering from sunstroke. He died early yesterday 
morning,” said the Superintendent. “Is it true that he was half an hour 
bareheaded in the sun at midday?” 

“Yes,” said I; “but do you happen to know if he had anything upon him by any 
chance when he died?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said the Superintendent. 

And there the matter rests. 


“THE FINEST STORY IN THE WORLD” 


“O’ ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave, 

I was a king in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave.” 

— W.E. Henley. 


His name was Charlie Mears; he was the only son of his mother who was a 
widow, and he lived in the north of London, coming into the City every day to 
work in a bank. He was twenty years old and suffered from aspirations. I met 
him in a public billiard-saloon where the marker called him by his given name, 
and he called the marker “Bulls-eyes.” Charley explained, a little nervously, that 
he had only come to the place to look on, and since looking on at games of skill 
is not a cheap amusement for the young, I suggested that Charlie should go back 
to his mother. 

That was our first step toward better acquaintance. He would call on me 
sometimes in the evenings instead of running about London with his fellow- 
clerks; and before long, speaking of himself as a young man must, he told me of 
his aspirations, which were all literary. He desired to make himself an undying 
name chiefly through verse, though he was not above sending stories of love and 
death to the drop-a-penny-in-the-slot journals. It was my fate to sit still while 
Charlie read me poems of many hundred lines, and bulky fragments of plays that 
would surely shake the world. My reward was his unreserved confidence, and 
the self-revelations and troubles of a young man are almost as holy as those of a 
maiden. Charlie had never fallen in love, but was anxious to do so on the first 
opportunity; he believed in all things good and all things honorable, but, at the 
same time, was curiously careful to let me see that he knew his way about the 
world as befitted a bank clerk on twenty-five shillings a week. He rhymed 
“dove” with “love” and “moon” with “June,” and devoutly believed that they 
had never so been rhymed before. The long lame gaps in his plays he filled up 
with hasty words of apology and description and swept on, seeing all that he 
intended to do so clearly that he esteemed it already done, and turned to me for 
applause. 

I fancy that his mother did not encourage his aspirations, and I know that his 
writing-table at home was the edge of his washstand. This he told me almost at 
the outset of our acquaintance; when he was ravaging my bookshelves, and a 
little before I was implored to speak the truth as to his chances of “writing 
something really great, you know.” Maybe I encouraged him too much, for, one 
night, he called on me, his eyes flaming with excitement, and said breathlessly: 


“Do you mind — can you let me stay here and write all this evening? I won’t 
interrupt you, I won’t really. There’s no place for me to write in at my mother’s.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I said, knowing well what that trouble was. 

“T’ve a notion in my head that would make the most splendid story that was 
ever written. Do let me write it out here. It’s such a notion!” 

There was no resisting the appeal. I set him a table; he hardly thanked me, but 
plunged into the work at once. For half an hour the pen scratched without 
stopping. Then Charlie sighed and tugged his hair. The scratching grew slower, 
there were more erasures, and at last ceased. The finest story in the world would 
not come forth. 

“Tt looks such awful rot now” he said, mournfully. “And yet it seemed so good 
when I was thinking about it. What’s wrong?” 

I could not dishearten him by saying the truth. So I answered: “Perhaps you 
don’t feel in the mood for writing.” 

“Yes I do — except when I look at this stuff. Ugh!” 

“Read me what you’ve done,” I said. He read, and it was wondrous bad and he 
paused at all the specially turgid sentences, expecting a little approval; for he 
was proud of those sentences, as I knew he would be. 

“Tt needs compression,” I suggested, cautiously. 

“T hate cutting my things down. I don’t think you could alter a word here 
without spoiling the sense. It reads better aloud than when I was writing it.” 

“Charlie, you’re suffering from an alarming disease afflicting a numerous 
class. Put the thing by, and tackle it again in a week.” 

“T want to do it at once. What do you think of it?” 

“How can I judge from a half-written tale? Tell me the story as it lies in your 
head.” 

Charlie told, and in the telling there was everything that his ignorance had so 
carefully prevented from escaping into the written word. I looked at him, and 
wondering whether it were possible, that he did not know the originality, the 
power of the notion that had come in his way? It was distinctly a Notion among 
notions. Men had been puffed up with pride by notions not a tithe as excellent 
and practicable. But Charlie babbled on serenely, interrupting the current of pure 
fancy with samples of horrible sentences that he purposed to use. I heard him out 
to the end. It would be folly to allow his idea to remain in his own inept hands, 
when I could do so much with it. Not all that could be done indeed; but, oh so 
much! 

“What do you think?” he said, at last. “I fancy I shall call it “The Story of a 
Ship.’” 

“T think the idea’s pretty good; but you won’t be able to handle it for ever so 
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long. Now I — — 

“Would it be of any use to you? Would you care to take it? I should be proud,” 
said Charlie, promptly. 

There are few things sweeter in this world than the guileless, hot-headed, 
intemperate, open admiration of a junior. Even a woman in her blindest devotion 
does not fall into the gait of the man she adores, tilt her bonnet to the angle at 
which he wears his hat, or interlard her speech with his pet oaths. And Charlie 
did all these things. Still it was necessary to salve my conscience before I 
possessed myself of Charlie’s thoughts. 

“Let’s make a bargain. I’ll give you a fiver for the notion,” I said. Charlie 
became a bank-clerk at once. 

“Oh, that’s impossible. Between two pals, you know, if I may call you so, and 
speaking as a man of the world, I couldn’t. Take the notion if it’s any use to you. 
Pve heaps more.” 

He had — none knew this better than I — but they were the notions of other 
men. 

“Look at it as a matter of business-between men of the world,” I returned. 
“Five pounds will buy you any number of poetry-books. Business is business, 
and you may be sure I shouldn’t give that price unless — — ” 

“Oh, if you put it that way,” said Charlie, visibly moved by the thought of the 
books. The bargain was clinched with an agreement that he should at unstated 
intervals come to me with all the notions that he possessed, should have a table 
of his own to write at, and unquestioned right to inflict upon me all his poems 
and fragments of poems. Then I said, “Now tell me how you came by this idea.” 

“It came by itself.” Charlie’s eyes opened a little. 

“Yes, but you told me a great deal about the hero that you must have read 
before somewhere.” 

“I haven’t any time for reading, except when you let me sit here, and on 
Sundays I’m on my bicycle or down the river all day. There’s nothing wrong 
about the hero, is there?” 

“Tell me again and I shall understand clearly. You say that your hero went 
pirating. How did he live?” 

“He was on the lower deck of this ship-thing that I was telling you about.” 

“What sort of ship?” 

“It was the kind rowed with oars, and the sea spurts through the oar-holes and 
the men row sitting up to their knees in water. Then there’s a bench running 
down between the two lines of oars and an overseer with a whip walks up and 
down the bench to make the men work.” 

“How do you know that?” 


“Tt’s in the tale. There’s a rope running overhead, looped to the upper deck, for 
the overseer to catch hold of when the ship rolls. When the overseer misses the 
rope once and falls among the rowers, remember the hero laughs at him and gets 
licked for it. He’s chained to his oar of course — the hero.” 

“How is he chained?” 

“With an iron band round his waist fixed to the bench he sits on, and a sort of 
handcuff on his left wrist chaining him to the oar. He’s on the lower deck where 
the worst men are sent, and the only light comes from the hatchways and 
through the oar-holes. Can’t you imagine the sunlight just squeezing through 
between the handle and the hole and wobbling about as the ship moves?” 

“T can, but I can’t imagine your imagining it.” 

“How could it be any other way? Now you listen to me. The long oars on the 
upper deck are managed by four men to each bench, the lower ones by three, and 
the lowest of all by two. Remember it’s quite dark on the lowest deck and all the 
men there go mad. When a man dies at his oar on that deck he isn’t thrown 
overboard, but cut up in his chains and stuffed through the oar-hole in little 
pieces.” 

“Why?” I demanded, amazed, not so much at the information as the tone of 
command in which it was flung out. 

“To save trouble and to frighten the others. It needs two overseers to drag a 
man’s body up to the top deck; and if the men at the lower deck oars were left 
alone, of course they’d stop rowing and try to pull up the benches by all standing 
up together in their chains.” 

“You’ve a most provident imagination. Where have you been reading about 
galleys and galley-slaves?” 

“Nowhere that I remember. I row a little when I get the chance. But, perhaps, 
if you say so, I may have read something.” 

He went away shortly afterward to deal with booksellers, and I wondered how 
a bank clerk aged twenty could put into my hands with a profligate abundance of 
detail, all given with absolute assurance, the story of extravagant and 
bloodthirsty adventure, riot, piracy, and death in unnamed seas. He had led his 
hero a desperate dance through revolt against the overseas, to command of a ship 
of his own, and ultimate establishment of a kingdom on an island “somewhere in 
the sea, you know”; and, delighted with my paltry five pounds, had gone out to 
buy the notions of other men, that these might teach him how to write. I had the 
consolation of knowing that this notion was mine by right of purchase, and I 
thought that I could make something of it. 

When next he came to me he was drunk — royally drunk on many poets for 
the first time revealed to him. His pupils were dilated, his words tumbled over 


each other, and he wrapped himself in quotations. Most of all was he drunk with 
Longfellow. 

“Tsn’t it splendid? Isn’t it superb?” he cried, after hasty greetings. “Listen to 
this — 

“*Wouldst thou,’ so the helmsman answered, 
‘Know the secret of the sea? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.’ 

By gum! 

“<Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.’” 

he repeated twenty times, walking up and down the room and forgetting me. 
“But I can understand it too,” he said to himself. “I don’t know how to thank you 
for that fiver. And this; listen — 

“I remember the black wharves and the ships 
And the sea-tides tossing free, 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.’ 

“T haven’t braved any dangers, but I feel as if I knew all about it.” 

“You certainly seem to have a grip of the sea. Have you ever seen it?” 

“When I was a little chap I went to Brighton once; we used to live in 
Coventry, though, before we came to London. I never saw it, 

“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox.’” 

He shook me by the shoulder to make me understand the passion that was 
shaking himself. 

“When that storm comes,” he continued, “I think that all the oars in the ship 
that I was talking about get broken, and the rowers have their chests smashed in 
by the bucking oar-heads. By the way, have you done anything with that notion 
of mine yet?” 

“No. I was waiting to hear more of it from you. Tell me how in the world you 
re so certain about the fittings of the ship. You know nothing of ships.” 

“T don’t know. It’s as real as anything to me until I try to write it down. I was 
thinking about it only last night in bed, after you had loaned me “Treasure 
Island’; and I made up a a whole lot of new things to go into the story.” 

“What sort of things?” 

“About the food the men ate; rotten figs and black beans and wine in a skin 


bag, passed from bench to bench.” 

“Was the ship built so long ago as that?” 

“As what? I don’t know whether it was long ago or not. It’s only a notion, but 
sometimes it seems just as real as if it was true. Do I bother you with talking 
about it?” 

“Not in the least. Did you make up anything else?” 

“Yes, but it’s nonsense.” Charlie flushed a little. 

“Never mind; let’s hear about it.” 

“Well, I was thinking over the story, and after awhile I got out of bed and 
wrote down on a piece of paper the sort of stuff the men might be supposed to 
scratch on their oars with the edges of their handcuffs. It seemed to make the 
thing more lifelike. It is so real to me, y’know.” 

“Have you the paper on you?” 

“Ye — es, but what’s the use of showing it? It’s only a lot of scratches. All the 
same, we might have ‘em reproduced in the book on the front page.” 

“TIl attend to those details. Show me what your men wrote.” 

He pulled out of his pocket a sheet of note-paper, with a single line of 
scratches upon it, and I put this carefully away. 

“What is it supposed to mean in English?” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps it means ‘I’m beastly tired.’ It’s great nonsence,” 
he repeated, “but all those men in the ship seem as real people to me. Do do 
something to the notion soon; I should like to see it written and printed.” 

“But all you’ve told me would make a long book.” 

“Make it then. You’ve only to sit down and write it out.” 

“Give me a little time. Have you any more notions?” 

“Not just now. I’m reading all the books I’ve bought. They’re splendid.” 

When he had left I looked at the sheet of note-paper with the inscription upon 
it. Then I took my head tenderly between both hands, to make certain that it was 
not coming off or turning round. Then... but there seemed to be no interval 
between quitting my rooms and finding myself arguing with a policeman outside 
a door marked Private in a corridor of the British Museum. All I demanded, as 
politely as possible, was “the Greek antiquity man.” The policeman knew 
nothing except the rules of the Museum, and it became necessary to forage 
through all the houses and offices inside the gates. An elderly gentleman called 
away from his lunch put an end to my search by holding the note-paper between 
finger and thumb and sniffing at it scornfully. 

“What does this mean? H’mm,” said he. “So far as I can ascertain it is an 
attempt to write extremely corrupt Greek on the part” — here he glared at me 
with intention — ”of an extremely illiterate-ah-person.” He read slowly from the 


paper, “Pollock, Erckman, Tauchnitz, Henniker” — four names familiar to me. 

“Can you tell me what the corruption is supposed to mean — the gist of the 
thing?” I asked. 

“T have been — many times — overcome with weariness in this particular 
employment. That is the meaning.” He returned me the paper, and I fled without 
a word of thanks, explanation, or apology. 

I might have been excused for forgetting much. To me of all men had been 
given the chance to write the most marvelous tale in the world, nothing less than 
the story of a Greek galley-slave, as told by himself. Small wonder that his 
dreaming had seemed real to Charlie. The Fates that are so careful to shut the 
doors of each successive life behind us had, in this case, been neglectful, and 
Charlie was looking, though that he did not know, where never man had been 
permitted to look with full knowledge since Time began. Above all he was 
absolutely ignorant of the knowledge sold to me for five pounds; and he would 
retain that ignorance, for bank-clerks do not understand metempsychosis, and a 
sound commercial education does not include Greek. He would supply me — 
here I capered among the dumb gods of Egypt and laughed in their battered faces 
— with material to make my tale sure — so sure that the world would hail it as 
an impudent and vamped fiction. And I — I alone would know that it was 
absolutely and literally true. I — I alone held this jewel to my hand for the 
cutting and polishing. Therefore I danced again among the gods till a policeman 
saw me and took steps in my direction. 

It remained now only to encourage Charlie to talk, and here there was no 
difficulty. But I had forgotten those accursed books of poetry. He came to me 
time after time, as useless as a surcharged phonograph — drunk on Byron, 
Shelley, or Keats. Knowing now what the boy had been in his past lives, and 
desperately anxious not to lose one word of his babble, I could not hide from 
him my respect and interest. He misconstrued both into respect for the present 
soul of Charlie Mears, to whom life was as new as it was to Adam, and interest 
in his readings; and stretched my patience to breaking point by reciting poetry — 
not his own now, but that of others. I wished every English poet blotted out of 
the memory of mankind. I blasphemed the mightiest names of song because they 
had drawn Charlie from the path of direct narrative, and would, later, spur him to 
imitate them; but I choked down my impatience until the first flood of 
enthusiasm should have spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams. 

“What’s the use of my telling you what J think, when these chaps wrote things 
for the angels to read?” he growled, one evening. “Why don’t you write 
something like theirs?” 

“T don’t think you’re treating me quite fairly,” I said, speaking under strong 


restraint. 

“T’ve given you the story,” he said, shortly replunging into “Lara.” 

“But I want the details.” 

“The things I make up about that damned ship that you call a galley? They’re 
quite easy. You can just make ‘em up yourself. Turn up the gas a little, I want to 
go on reading.” 

I could have broken the gas globe over his head for his amazing stupidity. I 
could indeed make up things for myself did I only know what Charlie did not 
know that he knew. But since the doors were shut behind me I could only wait 
his youthful pleasure and strive to keep him in good temper. One minute’s want 
of guard might spoil a priceless revelation: now and again he would toss his 
books aside — he kept them in my rooms, for his mother would have been 
shocked at the waste of good money had she seen them — and launched into his 
sea dreams. Again I cursed all the poets of England. The plastic mind of the 
bank-clerk had been overlaid, colored and distorted by that which he had read, 
and the result as delivered was a confused tangle of other voices most like the 
muttered song through a City telephone in the busiest part of the day. 

He talked of the galley — his own galley had he but known it — with 
illustrations borrowed from the “Bride of Abydos.” He pointed the experiences 
of his hero with quotations from “The Corsair,” and threw in deep and desperate 
moral reflections from “Cain” and “Manfred,” expecting me to use them all. 
Only when the talk turned on Longfellow were the jarring cross-currents dumb, 
and I knew that Charlie was speaking the truth as he remembered it. 

“What do you think of this?” I said one evening, as soon as I understood the 
medium in which his memory worked best, and, before he could expostulate 
read him the whole of “The Saga of King Olaf!” 

He listened open-mouthed, flushed his hands drumming on the back of the 
sofa where he lay, till I came to the Songs of Emar Tamberskelver and the verse: 

“Emar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered: ‘That was Norway breaking 
‘Neath thy hand, O King.’” 

He gasped with pure delight of sound. 

“That’s better than Byron, a little,” I ventured. 

“Better? Why it’s true! How could he have known?” 

I went back and repeated: 

““What was that?’ said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck, 
‘Something heard I like the stranding 


Of a shattered wreck.’” 

“How could he have known how the ships crash and the oars rip out and go z- 
zzp all along the line? Why only the other night.... But go back please and read 
‘The Skerry of Shrieks’ again.” 

“No, I’m tired. Let’s talk. What happened the other night?” 

“T had an awful nightmare about that galley of ours. I dreamed I was drowned 
in a fight. You see we ran alongside another ship in harbor. The water was dead 
still except where our oars whipped it up. You know where I always sit in the 
galley?” He spoke haltingly at first, under a fine English fear of being laughed 
at. 

“No. That’s news to me,” I answered, meekly, my heart beginning to beat. 

“On the fourth oar from the bow on the right side on the upper deck. There 
were four of us at the oar, all chained. I remember watching the water and trying 
to get my handcuffs off before the row began. Then we closed up on the other 
ship, and all their fighting men jumped over our bulwarks, and my bench broke 
and I was pinned down with the three other fellows on top of me, and the big oar 
jammed across our backs.” 

“Well?” Charlie’s eyes were alive and alight. He was looking at the wall 
behind my chair. 

“T don’t know how we fought. The men were trampling all over my back, and 
I lay low. Then our rowers on the left side — tied to their oars, you know — 
began to yell and back water. I could hear the water sizzle, and we spun round 
like a cockchafer and I knew, lying where I was, that there was a galley coming 
up bow-on, to ram us on the left side. I could just lift up my head and see her sail 
over the bulwarks. We wanted to meet her bow to bow, but it was too late. We 
could only turn a little bit because the galley on our right had hooked herself on 
to us and stopped our moving. Then, by gum! there was a crash! Our left oars 
began to break as the other galley, the moving one y’know, stuck her nose into 
them. Then the lower-deck oars shot up through the deck-planking, but first, and 
one of them jumped clean up into the air and came down again close to my 
head.” 

“How was that managed?” 

“The moving galley’s bow was plunking them back through their own 
oarholes, and I could hear the devil of a shindy in the decks below. Then her 
nose caught us nearly in the middle, and we tilted sideways, and the fellows in 
the right-hand galley unhitched their hooks and ropes, and threw things on to our 
upper deck — arrows, and hot pitch or something that stung, and we went up 
and up and up on the left side, and the right side dipped, and I twisted my head 
round and saw the water stand still as it topped the right bulwarks, and then it 


curled over and crashed down on the whole lot of us on the right side, and I felt 
it hit my back, and I woke.” 

“One minute, Charlie. When the sea topped the bulwarks, what did it look 
like?” I had my reasons for asking. A man of my acquaintance had once gone 
down with a leaking ship in a still sea, and had seen the water-level pause for an 
instant ere it fell on the deck. 

“Tt looked just like a banjo-string drawn tight, and it seemed to stay there for 
years,” said Charlie. 

Exactly! The other man had said: 

“Tt looked like a silver wire laid down along the bulwarks, and I thought it was 
never going to break.” He had paid everything except the bare life for this little 
valueless piece of knowledge, and I had traveled ten thousand weary miles to 
meet him and take his knowledge at second hand. But Charlie, the bank-clerk, on 
twenty-five shillings a week, he who had never been out of sight of a London 
omnibus, knew it all. It was no consolation to me that once in his lives he had 
been forced to die for his gains. I also must have died scores of times, but behind 
me, because I could have used my knowledge, the doors were shut. 

“And then?” I said, trying to put away the devil of envy. 

“The funny thing was, though, in all the mess I didn’t feel a bit astonished or 
frightened. It seemed as if I’d been in a good many fights, because I told my next 
man so when the row began. But that cad of an overseer on my deck wouldn’t 
unloose our chains and give us a chance. He always said that we’d all be set free 
after a battle, but we never were; We never were.” Charlie shook his head 
mournfully. 

“What a scoundrel!” 

“T should say he was. He never gave us enough to eat, and sometimes we were 
so thirsty that we used to drink salt-water. I can taste that salt-water still.” 

“Now tell me something about the harbor where the fight was fought.” 

“T didn’t dream about that. I know it was a harbor, though; because we were 
tied up to a ring on a white wall and all the face of the stone under water was 
covered with wood to prevent our ram getting chipped when the tide made us 
rock.” 

“That’s curious. Our hero commanded the galley? Didn’t he?” 

“Didn’t he just! He stood by the bows and shouted like a good ‘un. He was the 
man who killed the overseer.” 

“But you were all drowned together, Charlie, weren’t you?” 

“T can’t make that fit quite,” he said with a puzzled look. “The galley must 
have gone down with all hands and yet I fancy that the hero went on living 
afterward. Perhaps he climbed into the attacking ship. I wouldn’t see that, of 


course. I was dead, you know.” 

He shivered slightly and protested that he could remember no more. 

I did not press him further, but to satisfy myself that he lay in ignorance of the 
workings of his own mind, deliberately introduced him to Mortimer Collins’s 
“Transmigration,” and gave him a sketch of the plot before he opened the pages. 

“What rot it all is!” he said, frankly, at the end of an hour. “I don’t understand 
his nonsense about the Red Planet Mars and the King, and the rest of it. Chuck 
me the Longfellow again.” 

I handed him the book and wrote out as much as I could remember of his 
description of the sea-fight, appealing to him from time to time for confirmation 
of fact or detail. He would answer without raising his eyes from the book, as 
assuredly as though all his knowledge lay before flint on the printed page. I 
spoke under the normal key of my voice that the current might not be broken, 
and I know that he was not aware of what he was saying, for his thoughts were 
out on the sea with Longfellow. 

“Charlie,” I asked, “when the rowers on the galleys mutinied how did they kill 
their overseers?” 

“Tore up the benches and brained ‘em. That happened when a heavy sea was 
running. An overseer on the lower deck slipped from the centre plank and fell 
among the rowers. They choked him to death against the side of the ship with 
their chained hands quite quietly, and it was too dark for the other overseer to see 
what had happened. When he asked, he was pulled down too and choked, and 
the lower deck fought their way up deck by deck, with the pieces of the broken 
benches banging behind ‘em. How they howled!” 

“And what happened after that?” 

“T don’t know. The hero went away — red hair and red beard and all. That 
was after he had captured our galley, I think.” 

The sound of my voice irritated him, and he motioned slightly with his left 
hand as a man does when interruption jars. 

“You never told me he was redheaded before, or that he captured your galley,” 
I said, after a discreet interval. 

Charlie did not raise his eyes. 

“He was as red as a red bear,” said he, abstractedly. “He came from the north; 
they said so in the galley when he looked for rowers — not slaves, but free men. 
Afterward — years and years afterward — news came from another ship, or else 
he came back — — ” His lips moved in silence. He was rapturously retasting 
some poem before him. 

“Where had he been, then?” I was almost whispering that the sentence might 
come gentle to whichever section of Charlie’s brain was working on my behalf. 


“To the Beaches — the Long and Wonderful Beaches!” was the reply, after a 
minute of silence. 
“To Furdurstrandi>?” I asked, tingling from head to foot. 
“Yes, to Furdurstrandi,” he pronounced the word in a new fashion “And I too 
saw — — ” The voice failed. 
“Do you know what you have said?” I shouted, incautiously. 
He lifted his eyes, fully roused now. “No!” he snapped. “I wish you’d let a 
chap go on reading. Hark to this: 
“‘But Othere, the old sea captain, 
He neither paused nor stirred 
Till the king listened, and then 
‘Once more took up his pen 
And wrote down every word. 


“< And to the King of the Saxons 
In witness of the truth, 

Raising his noble head, 

He stretched his brown hand and said, 
“Behold this walrus tooth.” 

By Jove, what chaps those must have been, to go sailing all over the shop 
never knowing where they’d fetch the land! Hah!” 

“Charlie,” I pleaded, “if you’ll only be sensible for a minute or two I’ll make 
our hero in our tale every inch as good as Othere.” 

“Umph! Longfellow wrote that poem. I don’t care about writing things any 
more. I want to read.” He was thoroughly out of tune now, and raging over my 
own ill-luck, I left him. 

Conceive yourself at the door of the world’s treasure-house guarded by a child 
— an idle irresponsible child playing knuckle-bones — on whose favor depends 
the gift of the key, and you will imagine one-half my torment. Till that evening 
Charlie had spoken nothing that might not lie within the experiences of a Greek 
galley-slave. But now, or there was no virtue in books, he had talked of some 
desperate adventure of the Vikings, of Thorfin Karlsefne’s sailing to Wineland, 
which is America, in the ninth or tenth century. The battle in the harbor he had 
seen; and his own death he had described. But this was a much more startling 
plunge into the past. Was it possible that he had skipped half a dozen lives and 
was then dimly remembering some episode of a thousand years later? It was a 
maddening jumble, and the worst of it was that Charlie Mears in his normal 
condition was the last person in the world to clear it up. I could only wait and 
watch, but I went to bed that night full of the wildest imaginings. There was 


nothing that was not possible if Charlie’s detestable memory only held good. 

I might rewrite the Saga of Thorfin Karlsefne as it had never been written 
before, might tell the story of the first discovery of America, myself the 
discoverer. But I was entirely at Charlie’s mercy, and so long as there was a 
three-and-six-penny Bohn volume within his reach Charlie would not tell. I 
dared not curse him openly; I hardly dared jog his memory, for I was dealing 
with the experiences of a thousand years ago, told through the mouth of a boy of 
to-day; and a boy of to-day is affected by every change of tone and gust of 
opinion, so that he lies even when he desires to speak the truth. 

I saw no more of him for nearly a week. When next I met him it was in 
Gracechurch Street with a billbook chained to his waist. Business took him over 
London Bridge and I accompanied him. He was very full of the importance of 
that book and magnified it. As we passed over the Thames we paused to look at 
a steamer’ unloading great slabs of white and brown marble. A barge drifted 
under the steamer’s stern and a lonely cow in that barge bellowed. Charlie’s face 
changed from the face of the bank-clerk to that of an unknown and — though he 
would not have believed this — a much shrewder man. He flung out his arm 
across the parapet of the bridge, and laughing very loudly, said: 

“When they heard our bulls bellow the Skroelings ran away!” 

I waited only for an instant, but the barge and the cow had disappeared under 
the bows of the steamer before I answered. 

“Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings?” 

“Never heard of ‘em before. They sound like a new kind of seagull. What a 
chap you are for asking questions!” he replied. “I have to go to the cashier of the 
Omnibus Company yonder. Will you wait for me and we can lunch somewhere 
together? I’ve a notion for a poem.” 

“No, thanks. I’m off. You’re sure you know nothing about Skroelings?” 

“Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool Handicap.” He nodded and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Now it is written in the Saga of Eric the Red or that of Thorfin Karlsefne, that 
nine hundred years ago when Karlsefne’s galleys came to Leif’s booths, which 
Leif had erected in the unknown land called Markland, which may or may not 
have been Rhode Island, the Skroelings — and the Lord He knows who these 
may or may not have been — came to trade with the Vikings, and ran away 
because they were frightened at the bellowing of the cattle which Thorfin had 
brought with him in the ships. But what in the world could a Greek slave know 
of that affair? I wandered up and down among the streets trying to unravel the 
mystery, and the more I considered it, the more baffling it grew. One thing only 
seemed certain and that certainty took away my breath for the moment. If I came 


to full knowledge of anything at all, it would not be one life of the soul in 
Charlie Mears’s body, but half a dozen — half a dozen several and separate 
existences spent on blue water in the morning of the world! 

Then I walked round the situation. 

Obviously if I used my knowledge I should stand alone and unapproachable 
until all men were as wise as myself. That would be something, but manlike I 
was ungrateful. It seemed bitterly unfair that Charlie’s memory should fail me 
when I needed it most. Great Powers above — I looked up at them through the 
fog smoke — did the Lords of Life and Death know what this meant to me? 
Nothing less than eternal fame of the best kind; that comes from One, and is 
shared by one alone. I would be content — remembering Clive, I stood 
astounded at my own moderation, — with the mere right to tell one story, to 
work out one little contribution to the light literature of the day. If Charlie were 
permitted full recollection for one hour — for sixty short minutes — of 
existences that had extended over a thousand years — I would forego all profit 
and honor from all that I should make of his speech. I would take no share in the 
commotion that would follow throughout the particular corner of the earth that 
calls itself “the world.” The thing should be put forth anonymously. Nay, I would 
make other men believe that they had written it. They would hire bull-hided self- 
advertising Englishmen to bellow it abroad. Preachers would found a fresh 
conduct of life upon it, swearing that it was new and that they had lifted the fear 
of death from all mankind. Every Orientalist in Europe would patronize it 
discursively with Sanskrit and Pali texts. Terrible women would invent unclean 
variants of the men’s belief for the elevation of their sisters. Churches and 
religions would war over it. Between the hailing and re-starting of an omnibus I 
foresaw the scuffles that would arise among half a dozen denominations all 
professing “the doctrine of the True Metempsychosis as applied to the world and 
the New Era”; and saw, too, the respectable English newspapers shying, like 
frightened kine, over the beautiful simplicity of the tale. The mind leaped 
forward a hundred — two hundred — a thousand years. I saw with sorrow that 
men would mutilate and garble the story; that rival creeds would turn it upside 
down till, at last, the western world which clings to the dread of death more 
closely than the hope of life, would set it aside as an interesting superstition and 
stampede after some faith so long forgotten that it seemed altogether new. Upon 
this I changed the terms of the bargain that I would make with the Lords of Life 
and Death. Only let me know, let me write, the story with sure knowledge that I 
wrote the truth, and I would burn the manuscript as a solemn sacrifice. Five 
minutes after the last line was written I would destroy it all. But I must be 
allowed to write it with absolute certainty. 


There was no answer. The flaming colors of an Aquarium poster caught my 
eye and I wondered whether it would be wise or prudent to lure Charlie into the 
hands of the professional mesmerist, and whether, if he were under his power, he 
would speak of his past lives. If he did, and if people believed him... but Charlie 
would be frightened and flustered, or made conceited by the interviews. In either 
case he would begin to lie, through fear or vanity. He was safest in my own 
hands. 

“They are very funny fools, your English,” said a voice at my elbow, and 
turning round I recognized a casual acquaintance, a young Bengali law student, 
called Grish Chunder, whose father had sent him to England to become civilized. 
The old man was a retired native official, and on an income of five pounds a 
month contrived to allow his son two hundred pounds a year, and the run of his 
teeth in a city where he could pretend to be the cadet of a royal house, and tell 
stories of the brutal Indian bureaucrats who ground the faces of the poor. 

Grish Chunder was a young, fat, full-bodied Bengali dressed with scrupulous 
care in frock coat, tall hat, light trousers and tan gloves. But I had known him in 
the days when the brutal Indian Government paid for his university education, 
and he contributed cheap sedition to Sachi Durpan, and intrigued with the wives 
of his schoolmates. 

“That is very funny and very foolish,” he said, nodding at the poster. “I am 
going down to the Northbrook Club. Will you come too?” 

I walked with him for some time. “You are not well,” he said. “What is there 
in your mind? You do not talk.” 

“Grish Chunder, you’ve been too well educated to believe in a God, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oah, yes, here! But when I go home I must conciliate popular superstition, 
and make ceremonies of purification, and my women will anoint idols.” 

“And bang up tulsi and feast the purohit, and take you back into caste again 
and make a good khuttrj of you again, you advanced social Free-thinker. And 
you’ ll eat desi food, and like it all, from the smell in the courtyard to the mustard 
oil over you.” 

“T shall very much like it,” said Grish Chunder, unguardedly. “Once a Hindu 
— always a Hindu. But I like to know what the English think they know.” 

“TIl tell you something that one Englishman knows. It’s an old tale to you.” 

I began to tell the story of Charlie in English, but Grish Chunder put a 
question in the vernacular, and the history went forward naturally in the tongue 
best suited for its telling. After all it could never have been told in English. Grish 
Chunder heard me, nodding from time to time, and then came up to my rooms 
where I finished the tale. 


“Beshak,” he said, philosophically. “Lekin darwaza band hai. (Without doubt, 
but the door is shut.) I have heard of this remembering of previous existences 
among my people. It is of course an old tale with us, but, to happen to an 
Englishman — a cow-fed Malechk — an outcast. By Jove, that is most 
peculiar!” 

“Outcast yourself, Grish Chunder! You eat cow-beef every day. Let’s think the 
thing over. The boy remembers his incarnations.” 

“Does he know that?” said Grish Chunder, quietly, swinging his legs as he sat 
on my table. He was speaking in English now. 

“He does not know anything. Would I speak to you if he did? Go on!” 

“There is no going on at all. If you tell that to your friends they will say you 
are mad and put it in the papers. Suppose, now, you prosecute for libel.” 

“Let’s leave that out of the question entirely. Is there any chance of his being 
made to speak?” 

“There is a chance. Oah, yes! But if he spoke it would mean that all this world 
would end now — instanto — fall down on your head. These things are not 
allowed, you know. As I said, the door is shut.” 

“Not a ghost of a chance?” 

“How can there be? You are a Christi-an, and it is forbidden to eat, in your 
books, of the Tree of Life, or else you would never die. How shall you all fear 
death if you all know what your friend does not know that he knows? I am afraid 
to be kicked, but I am not afraid to die, because I know what I know. You are not 
afraid to be kicked, but you are afraid to die. If you were not, by God! you 
English would be all over the shop in an hour, upsetting the balances of power, 
and making commotions. It would not be good. But no fear. He will remember a 
little and a little less, and he will call it dreams. Then he will forget altogether. 
When I passed my First Arts Examination in Calcutta that was all in the cram- 
book on Wordsworth. “Trailing clouds of glory,’ you know.” 

“This seems to be an exception to the rule.” 

“There are no exceptions to rules. Some are not so hard-looking as others, but 
they are all the same when you touch. If this friend of yours said so-and-so and 
so-and-so, indicating that he remembered all his lost lives, or one piece of a lost 
life, he would not be in the bank another hour. He would be what you called sack 
because he was mad, and they would send him to an asylum for lunatics. You 
can see that, my friend.” 

“Of course I can, but I wasn’t thinking of him. His name need never appear in 
the story.” 

“Ah! I see. That story will never be written. You can try.” 

“I am going to.” 


“For your own credit and for the sake of money, of course?” 

“No. For the sake of writing the story. On my honor that will be all.” 

“Even then there is no chance. You cannot play with the Gods. It is a very 
pretty story now. As they say, Let it go on that — I mean at that. Be quick; he 
will not last long.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“What I say. He has never, so far, thought about a woman.” 

“Hasn’t he, though!” I remembered some of Charlie’s confidences. 

“T mean no woman has thought about him. When that comes; bus — hogya — 
all up! I know. There are millions of women here. Housemaids, for instance.” 

I winced at the thought of my story being ruined by a housemaid. And yet 
nothing was more probable. 

Grish Chunder grinned. 

“Yes — also pretty girls — cousins of his house, and perhaps not of his house. 
One kiss that he gives back again and remembers will cure all this nonsense, or 
else — —” 

“Or else what? Remember he does not know that he knows.” 

“T know that. Or else, if nothing happens he will become immersed in the 
trade and the financial speculations like the rest. It must be so. You can see that it 
must be so. But the woman will come first, J think.” 

There was a rap at the door, and Charlie charged in impetuously. He had been 
released from office, and by the look in his eyes I could see that he had come 
over for a long talk; most probably with poems in his pockets. Charlie’s poems 
were very wearying, but sometimes they led him to talk about the galley. 

Grish Chunder looked at him keenly for a minute. 

“I beg your pardon,” Charlie said, uneasily; “I didn’t know you had any one 
with you.” 

“T am going,” said Grish Chunder. 

He drew me into the lobby as he departed. 

“That is your man,” he said, quickly. “I tell you he will never speak all you 
wish. That is rot-bosh. But he would be most good to make to see things. 
Suppose now we pretend that it was only play” — I had never seen Grish 
Chunder so excited — ”and pour the ink-pool into his hand. Eh, what do you 
think? I tell you that he could see anything that a man could see. Let me get the 
ink and the camphor. He is a seer and he will tell us very many things.” 

“He may be all you say, but I’m not going to trust him to your Gods and 
devils.” 

“Tt will not hurt him. He will only feel a little stupid and dull when he wakes 
up. You have seen boys look into the ink-pool before.” 


“That is the reason why I am not going to see it any more. You’d better go, 
Grish Chunder.” 

He went, declaring far down the staircase that it was throwing away my only 
chance of looking into the future. 

This left me unmoved, for I was concerned for the past, and no peering of 
hypnotized boys into mirrors and ink-pools would help me do that. But I 
recognized Grish Chunder’s point of view and sympathized with it. 

“What a big black brute that was!” said Charlie, when I returned to him. 
“Well, look here, I’ve just done a poem; did it instead of playing dominoes after 
lunch. May I read it?” 

“Let me read it to myself.” 

“Then you miss the proper expression. Besides, you always make my things 
sound as if the rhymes were all wrong. 

“Read it aloud, then. You’re like the rest of ‘em.” 

Charlie mouthed me his poem, and it was not much worse than the average of 
his verses. He had been reading his book faithfully, but he was not pleased when 
I told him that I preferred my Longfellow undiluted with Charlie. 

Then we began to go through the MS. line by line; Charlie parrying every 
objection and correction with: 

“Yes, that may be better, but you don’t catch what I’m driving at.” 

Charlie was, in one way at least, very like one kind of poet. 

There was a pencil scrawl at the back of the paper and “What’s that?” I said. 

“Oh that’s not poetry ‘t all. It’s some rot I wrote last night before I went to bed 
and it was too much bother to hunt for rhymes; so I made it a sort of a blank 
verse instead.” 

Here is Charlie’s “blank verse”: 

“We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails 
were low. 


Will you never let us go? 


We ate bread and onions when you took towns or ran aboard 
quickly when you were beaten back by the foe. 


The captains walked up and down the deck in fair weather singing 
songs, but we were below. 


We fainted with our chins on the oars and you did not see that we 
were idle for we still swung to and fro. 


Will you never let us go? 


The salt made the oar handles like sharkskin; our knees were cut to 
the bone with salt cracks; our hair was stuck to our foreheads; and 
our lips were cut to our gums and you whipped us because we 
could not row. 


Will you never let us go? 


But in a little time we shall run out of the portholes as the water 
runs along the oarblade, and though you tell the others to row after 
us you will never catch us till you catch the oar-thresh and tie up 
the winds in the belly of the sail. Aho! 


Will you never let us go?” 

“H’m. What’s oar-thresh, Charlie?” 

“The water washed up by the oars. That’s the sort of song they might sing in 
the galley, y’know. Aren’t you ever going to finish that story and give me some 
of the profits?” 

“Tt depends on yourself. If you had only told me more about your hero in the 
first instance it might have been finished by now. You’re so hazy in your 
notions.” 

“T only want to give you the general notion of it — the knocking about from 
place to place and the fighting and all that. Can’t you fill in the rest yourself? 
Make the hero save a girl on a pirate-galley and marry her or do something.” 

“You’re a really helpful collaborator. I suppose the hero went through some 
few adventures before he married.” 

“Well then, make him a very artful card — a low sort of man — a sort of 
political man who went about making treaties and breaking them — a black- 
haired chap who hid behind the mast when the fighting began.” 

“But you said the other day that he was red-haired.” 

“T couldn’t have. Make him black-haired of course. You’ve no imagination.” 

Seeing that I had just discovered the entire principles upon which the half- 
memory falsely called imagination is based, I felt entitled to laugh, but forbore, 
for the sake of the tale. 

“You’re right. You’re the man with imagination. A black-haired chap in a 
decked ship,” I said. 

“No, an open ship — like a big boat.” 


This was maddening. 

“Your ship has been built and designed, closed and decked in; you said so 
yourself,” I protested. 

“No, no, not that ship. That was open, or half decked because — — . By Jove 
you’re right. You made me think of the hero as a red-haired chap. Of course if he 
were red, the ship would be an open one with painted sails.” 

Surely, I thought he would remember now that he had served in two galleys at 
least — in a three-decked Greek one under the black-haired “political man,” and 
again in a Viking’s open sea-serpent under the man “red as a red bear” who went 
to Markland. The devil prompted me to speak. 

“Why, ‘of course,’ Charlie?” said I. 

“T don’t know. Are you making fun of me?” 

The current was broken for the time being. I took up a notebook and 
pretended to make many entries in it. 

“Tt’s a pleasure to work with an imaginative chap like yourself,” I said after a 
pause. “The way that you’ve brought out the character of the hero is simply 
wonderful.” 

“Do you think so?” he answered, with a pleased flush. “I often tell myself that 
there’s more in me than my mo — than people think.” 

“There’s an enormous amount in you.” 

“Then, won’t you let me send an essay on The Ways of Bank Clerks to Tit- 
Bits, and get the guinea prize?” 

“That wasn’t exactly what I meant, old fellow: perhaps it would be better to 
wait a little and go ahead with the galley-story.” 

“Ah, but I sha’n’t get the credit of that. “Tit-Bits’ would publish my name and 
address if I win. What are you grinning at? They would.” 

“T know it. Suppose you go for a walk. I want to look through my notes about 
our story.” 

Now this reprehensible youth who left me, a little hurt and put back, might for 
aught he or I knew have been one of the crew of the Argo — had been certainly 
slave or comrade to Thorfin Karlsefne. Therefore he was deeply interested in 
guinea competitions. Remembering what Grish Chunder had said I laughed 
aloud. The Lords of Life and Death would never allow Charlie Mears to speak 
with full knowledge of his pasts, and I must even piece out what he had told me 
with my own poor inventions while Charlie wrote of the ways of bank-clerks. 

I got together and placed on one file all my notes; and the net result was not 
cheering. I read them a second time. There was nothing that might not have been 
compiled at second-hand from other people’s books — except, perhaps, the story 
of the fight in the harbor. The adventures of a Viking had been written many 


times before; the history of a Greek galley-slave was no new thing, and though I 
wrote both, who could challenge or confirm the accuracy of my details? I might 
as well tell a tale of two thousand years hence. The Lords of Life and Death 
were as cunning as Grish Chunder had hinted. They would allow nothing to 
escape that might trouble or make easy the minds of men. Though I was 
convinced of this, yet I could not leave the tale alone. Exaltation followed 
reaction, not once, but twenty times in the next few weeks. My moods varied 
with the March sunlight and flying clouds. By night or in the beauty of a spring 
morning I perceived that I could write that tale and shift continents thereby. In 
the wet, windy afternoons, I saw that the tale might indeed be written, but would 
be nothing more than a faked, false-varnished, sham-rusted piece of Wardour 
Street work at the end. Then I blessed Charlie in many ways — though it was no 
fault of his. He seemed to be busy with prize competitions, and I saw less and 
less of him as the weeks went by and the earth cracked and grew ripe to spring, 
and the buds swelled in their sheaths. He did not care to read or talk of what he 
had read, and there was a new ring of self-assertion in his voice. I hardly cared to 
remind him of the galley when we met; but Charlie alluded to it on every 
occasion, always as a story from which money was to be made. 

“I think I deserve twenty-five per cent., don’t I, at least,” he said, with 
beautiful frankness. “I supplied all the ideas, didn’t I?” 

This greediness for silver was a new side in his nature. I assumed that it had 
been developed in the City, where Charlie was picking up the curious nasal 
drawl of the underbred City man. 

“When the thing’s done we’ll talk about it. I can’t make anything of it at 
present. Red-haired or black-haired hero are equally difficult.” 

He was sitting by the fire staring at the red coals. “I can’t understand what you 
find so difficult. It’s all as clean as mud to me,” he replied. A jet of gas puffed 
out between the bars, took light and whistled softly. “Suppose we take the red- 
haired hero’s adventures first, from the time that he came south to my galley and 
captured it and sailed to the Beaches.” 

I knew better now than to interrupt Charlie. I was out of reach of pen and 
paper, and dared not move to get them lest I should break the current. The gas-jet 
puffed and whinnied, Charlie’s voice dropped almost to a whisper, and he told a 
tale of the sailing of an open galley to Furdurstrandi, of sunsets on the open sea, 
seen under the curve of the one sail evening after evening when the galley’s beak 
was notched into the centre of the sinking disc, and “we sailed by that for we had 
no other guide,” quoth Charlie. He spoke of a landing on an island and 
explorations in its woods, where the crew killed three men whom they found 
asleep under the pines. Their ghosts, Charlie said, followed the galley, swimming 


and choking in the water, and the crew cast lots and threw one of their number 
overboard as a sacrifice to the strange gods whom they had offended. Then they 
ate sea-weed when their provisions failed, and their legs swelled, and their 
leader, the red-haired man, killed two rowers who mutinied, and after a year 
spent among the woods they set sail for their own country, and a wind that never 
failed carried them back so safely that they all slept at night. This and much 
more Charlie told. Sometimes the voice fell so low that I could not catch the 
words, though every nerve was on the strain. He spoke of their leader, the red- 
haired man, as a pagan speaks of his God; for it was he who cheered them and 
slew them impartially as he thought best for their needs; and it was he who 
steered them for three days among floating ice, each floe crowded with strange 
beasts that “tried to sail with us,” said Charlie, “and we beat them back with the 
handles of the oars.” 

The gas-jet went out, a burned coal gave way, and the fire settled down with a 
tiny crash to the bottom of the grate. Charlie ceased speaking, and I said no 
word. 

“By Jove!” he said, at last, shaking his head. “I’ve been staring at the fire till 
I’m dizzy. What was I going to say?” 

“Something about the galley.” 

“T remember now. It’s 25 per cent. of the profits, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s anything you like when I’ve done the tale.” 

“T wanted to be sure of that. I must go now. I’ve, I’ve an appointment.” And 
he left me. 

Had my eyes not been held I might have know that that broken muttering over 
the fire was the swan-song of Charlie Mears. But I thought it the prelude to fuller 
revelation. At last and at last I should cheat the Lords of Life and Death! 

When next Charlie came to me I received him with rapture. He was nervous 
and embarrassed, but his eyes were very full of light, and his lips a little parted. 

“T’ve done a poem,” he said; and then quickly: “it’s the best I’ve ever done. 
Read it.” He thrust it into my hand and retreated to the window. 

I groaned inwardly. It would be the work of half an hour to criticise — that is 
to say praise — the poem sufficiently to please Charlie. Then I had good reason 
to groan, for Charlie, discarding his favorite centipede metres, had launched into 
shorter and choppier verse, and verse with a motive at the back of it. This is what 
I read: 

“The day is most fair, the cheery wind 
Halloos behind the hill, 

Where he bends the wood as seemeth good, 
And the sapling to his will! 


Riot O wind; there is that in my blood 
That would not have thee still! 


“She gave me herself, O Earth, O Sky; 
Grey sea, she is mine alone! 

Let the sullen boulders hear my cry, 
And rejoice tho’ they be but stone! 


“Mine! I have won her, O good brown earth, 
Make merry! ‘Tis hard on Spring; 

Make merry; my love is doubly worth 
All worship your fields can bring! 

Let the bind that tills you feel my mirth 
At the early harrowing.” 

“Yes, it’s the early harrowing, past a doubt,” I said, with a dread at my heart. 
Charlie smiled, but did not answer. 

“Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad; 
I am victor. Greet me, O Sun, 

Dominant master and absolute lord 
Over the soul of one!” 

“Well?” said Charlie, looking over my shoulder. 

I thought it far from well, and very evil indeed, when he silently laid a 
photograph on the paper — the photograph of a girl with a curly head, and a 
foolish slack mouth. 

“Tsn’t it — isn’t it wonderful?” he whispered, pink to the tips of his ears, 
wrapped in the rosy mystery of first love. “I didn’t know; I didn’t think — it 
came like a thunderclap.” 

“Yes. It comes like a thunderclap. Are you very happy, Charlie?” 

“My God — she — she loves me!” He sat down repeating the last words to 
himself. I looked at the hairless face, the narrow shoulders already bowed by 
desk-work, and wondered when, where, and how he had loved in his past lives. 

“What will your mother say?” I asked, cheerfully. 

“T don’t care a damn what she says.” 

At twenty the things for which one does not care a damn should, properly, be 
many, but one must not include mothers in the list. I told him this gently; and he 
described Her, even as Adam must have described to the newly named beasts the 
glory and tenderness and beauty of Eve. Incidentally I learned that She was a 
tobacconist’s assistant with a weakness for pretty dress, and had told him four or 
five times already that She had never been kissed by a man before. 


Charlie spoke on, and on, and on; while I, separated from him by thousands of 
years, was considering the beginnings of things. Now I understood why the 
Lords of Life and Death shut the doors so carefully behind us. It is that we may 
not remember our first wooings. Were it not so, our world would be without 
inhabitants in a hundred years. 

“Now, about that galley-story,” I said, still more cheerfully, in a pause in the 
rush of the speech. 

Charlie looked up as though he had been hit. “The galley — what galley? 
Good heavens, don’t joke, man! This is serious! You don’t know how serious it 
is!” 

Grish Chunder was right. Charlie had tasted the love of woman that kills 
remembrance, and the finest story in the world would never be written. 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE 


“An officer and a gentleman.” 

His full name was Percival William Williams, but he picked up the other name in 
a nursery-book, and that was the end of the christened titles. His mother’s ayah 
called him Willie-Baba, but as he never paid the faintest attention to anything 
that the ayah said, her wisdom did not help matters. 

His father was the Colonel of the 195th, and as soon as Wee Willie Winkie 
was old enough to understand what Military Discipline meant, Colonel Williams 
put him under it. There was no other way of managing the child. When he was 
good for a week, he drew good-conduct pay; and when he was bad, he was 
deprived of his good-conduct stripe. Generally he was bad, for India offers so 
many chances to little six-year-olds of going wrong. 

Children resent familiarity from strangers, and Wee Willie Winkie was a very 
particular child. Once he accepted an acquaintance, he was graciously pleased to 
thaw. He accepted Brandis, a subaltern of the 195th, on sight. Brandis was 
having tea at the Colonel’s, and Wee Willie Winkie entered strong in the 
possession of a good-conduct badge won for not chasing the hens round the 
compound. He regarded Brandis with gravity for at least ten minutes, and then 
delivered himself of his opinion. 

“T like you,” said he, slowly, getting off his chair and coming over to Brandis. 
“T like you. I shall call you Coppy, because of your hair. Do you mind being 
called Coppy? it is because of ve hair, you know.” 

Here was one of the most embarrassing of Wee Willie Winkie’s peculiarities. 
He would look at a stranger for some time, and then, without warning or 
explanation, would give him a name. And the name stuck. No regimental 
penalties could break Wee Willie Winkie of this habit. He lost his good-conduct 
badge for christening the Commissioner’s wife “Pobs”; but nothing that the 
Colonel could do made the Station forego the nickname, and Mrs. Collen 
remained Mrs. “Pobs” till the end of her stay. So Brandis was christened 
“Coppy,” and rose, therefore, in the estimation of the regiment. 

If Wee Willie Winkie took an interest in any one, the fortunate man was 
envied alike by the mess and the rank and file. And in their envy lay no 
suspicion of self-interest. “The Colonel’s son” was idolized on his own merits 
entirely. Yet Wee Willie Winkie was not lovely. His face was permanently 
freckled, as his legs were permanently scratched, and in spite of his mother’s 
almost tearful remonstrances he had insisted upon having his long yellow locks 
cut short in the military fashion. “I want my hair like Sergeant Tummil’s,” said 


Wee Willie Winkie, and, his father abetting, the sacrifice was accomplished. 

Three weeks after the bestowal of his youthful affections on Lieutenant 
Brandis — henceforward to be called “Coppy” for the sake of brevity — Wee 
Willie Winkie was destined to behold strange things and far beyond his 
comprehension. 

Coppy returned his liking with interest. Coppy had let him wear for five 
rapturous minutes his own big sword — just as tall as Wee Willie Winkie. Coppy 
had promised him a terrier puppy; and Coppy had permitted him to witness the 
miraculous operation of shaving. Nay, more — Coppy had said that even he, 
Wee Willie Winkie, would rise in time to the ownership of a box of shiny knives, 
a silver soap-box and a silver-handled “sputter-brush,” as Wee Willie Winkie 
called it. Decidedly, there was no one except his father, who could give or take 
away good-conduct badges at pleasure, half so wise, strong, and valiant as 
Coppy with the Afghan and Egyptian medals on his breast. Why, then, should 
Coppy be guilty of the unmanly weakness of kissing — vehemently kissing — a 
“big girl,” Miss Allardyce to wit? In the course of a morning ride, Wee Willie 
Winkie had seen Coppy so doing, and, like the gentleman he was, had promptly 
wheeled round and cantered back to his groom, lest the groom should also see. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have spoken to his father, but he felt 
instinctively that this was a matter on which Coppy ought first to be consulted. 

“Coppy,” shouted Wee Willie Winkie, reining up outside that subaltern’s 
bungalow early one morning — ”I want to see you, Coppy!” 

“Come in, young ‘un,” returned Coppy, who was at early breakfast in the 
midst of his dogs. “What mischief have you been getting into now?” 

Wee Willie Winkie had done nothing notoriously bad for three days, and so 
stood on a pinnacle of virtue. 

“T’ve been doing nothing bad,” said he, curling himself into a long chair with 
a studious affectation of the Colonel’s languor after a hot parade. He buried his 
freckled nose in a tea-cup and, with eyes staring roundly over the rim, asked: — 
”I say, Coppy, is it pwoper to kiss big girls?” 

“By Jove! You’re beginning early. Who do you want to kiss?” 

“No one. My muvver’s always kissing me if I don’t stop her. If it isn’t pwoper, 
how was you kissing Major Allardyce’s big girl last morning, by ve canal?” 

Coppy’s brow wrinkled. He and Miss Allardyce had with great craft managed 
to keep their engagement secret for a fortnight. There were urgent and 
imperative reasons why Major Allardyce should not know how matters stood for 
at least another month, and this small marplot had discovered a great deal too 
much. 

“T saw you,” said Wee Willie Winkie, calmly. “But ve groom didn’t see. I said, 


‘Hut jao.’” 

“Oh, you had that much sense, you young Rip,” groaned poor Coppy, half 
amused and half angry. “And how many people may you have told about it?” 

“Only me myself. You didn’t tell when I twied to wide ve buffalo ven my 
pony was lame; and I fought you wouldn’t like.” 

“Winkie,” said Coppy, enthusiastically, shaking the small hand, “you’re the 
best of good fellows. Look here, you can’t understand all these things. One of 
these days — hang it, how can I make you see it! — I’m going to marry Miss 
Allardyce, and then she’ll be Mrs. Coppy, as you say. If your young mind is so 
scandalized at the idea of kissing big girls, go and tell your father.” 

“What will happen?” said Wee Willie Winkie, who firmly believed that his 
father was omnipotent. 

“T shall get into trouble.” said Coppy, playing his trump card with an 
appealing look at the holder of the ace. 

“Ven I won’t,” said Wee Willie Winkie, briefly. “But my faver says it’s un- 
man-ly to be always kissing, and I didn’t fink you’d do vat, Coppy.” 

“Pm not always kissing, old chap. It’s only now and then, and when you’re 
bigger you’ ll do it too. Your father meant it’s not good for little boys.” 

“Ah!” said Wee Willie Winkie, now fully enlightened. “It’s like ve sputter- 
brush?” 

“Exactly,” said Coppy, gravely. 

“But I don’t fink Pll ever want to kiss big girls, nor no one, ‘cept my muvver. 
And I must vat, you know.” 

There was a long pause, broken by Wee Willie Winkie, 

“Are you fond of vis big girl, Coppy>” 

“Awfully!” said Coppy. 

“Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Butcha — or me?” 

“Its in a different way,” said Coppy. “You see, one of these days Miss 
Allardyce will belong to me, but you’!l grow up and command the Regiment and 
— all sorts of things. It’s quite different, you see.” 

“Very well,” said Wee Willie Winkie, rising. “If you’re fond of ve big girl, I 
won’t tell any one. I must go now.” 

Coppy rose and escorted his small guest to the door, adding: “You’re the best 
of little fellows, Winkie. I tell you what. In thirty days from now you can tell if 
you like — tell any one you like.” 

Thus the secret of the Brandis-Allardyce engagement was dependent on a 
little child’s word. Coppy, who knew Wee Willie Winkie’s idea of truth, was at 
ease, for he felt that he would not break promises. Wee Willie Winkie betrayed a 
special and unusual interest in Miss Allardyce, and, slowly revolving round that 


embarrassed young lady, was used to regard her gravely with unwinking eye. He 
was trying to discover why Coppy should have kissed her. She was not half so 
nice as his own mother. On the other hand, she was Coppy’s property, and would 
in time belong to him. Therefore it behooved him to treat her with as much 
respect as Coppy’s big sword or shiny pistol. 

The idea that he shared a great secret in common with Coppy kept Wee Willie 
Winkie unusually virtuous for three weeks. Then the Old Adam broke out, and 
he made what he called a “camp-fire” at the bottom of the garden. How could he 
have foreseen that the flying sparks would have lighted the Colonel’s little 
hayrick and consumed a week’s store for the horses? Sudden and swift was the 
punishment — deprivation of the good-conduct badge and, most sorrowful of 
all, two days confinement to barracks — the house and veranda — coupled with 
the withdrawal of the light of his father’s countenance. 

He took the sentence like the man he strove to be, drew himself up with a 
quivering under-lip, saluted, and, once clear of the room, ran to weep bitterly in 
his nursery — called by him “my quarters,’ Coppy came in the afternoon and 
attempted to console the culprit. 

“T’m under awwest,” said Wee Willie Winkie, mournfully, “and I didn’t ought 
to speak to you.” 

Very early the next morning he climbed on to the roof of the house — that was 
not forbidden — and beheld Miss Allardyce going for a ride. 

“Where are you going?” cried Wee Willie Winkie. 

“Across the river,” she answered, and trotted forward. 

Now the cantonment in which the 195th lay was bounded on the north by a 
river — dry in the winter. From his earliest years, Wee Willie Winkie had been 
forbidden to go across the river, and had noted that even Coppy — the almost 
almighty Coppy — had never set foot beyond it. Wee Willie Winkie had once 
been read to, out of a big blue book, the history of the Princess and the Goblins 
— a most wonderful tale of a land where the Goblins were always warring with 
the children of men until they were defeated by one Curdie. Ever since that date 
it seemed to him that the bare black and purple hills across the river were 
inhabited by Goblins, and, in truth, every one had said that there lived the Bad 
Men. Even in his own house the lower halves of the windows were covered with 
green paper on account of the Bad Men who might, if allowed clear view, fire 
into peaceful drawing-rooms and comfortable bedrooms. Certainly, beyond the 
river, which was the end of all the Earth, lived the Bad Men. And here was 
Major Allardyce’s big girl, Coppy’s property, preparing to venture into their 
borders! What would Coppy say if anything happened to her? If the Goblins ran 
off with her as they did with Curdie’s Princess? She must at all hazards be turned 


back. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie reflected for a moment on the very 
terrible wrath of his father; and then — broke his arrest! It was a crime 
unspeakable. The low sun threw his shadow, very large and very black, on the 
trim garden-paths, as he went down to the stables and ordered his pony. It 
seemed to him in the hush of the dawn that all the big world had been bidden to 
stand still and look at Wee Willie Winkie guilty of mutiny. The drowsy groom 
handed him his mount, and, since the one great sin made all others insignificant, 
Wee Willie Winkie said that he was going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went 
out at a foot-pace, stepping on the soft mould of the flower-borders. 

The devastating track of the pony’s feet was the last misdeed that cut him off 
from all sympathy of Humanity, He turned into the road, leaned forward; and 
rode as fast as the pony could put foot to the ground in the direction of the river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against the long canter of a 
Waler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, had passed through the crops, beyond the 
Police-post when all the guards were asleep, and her mount was scattering the 
pebbles of the river bed as Wee Willie Winkie left the cantonment and British 
India behind him. Bowed forward and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot into 
Afghan territory, and could just see Miss Allardyce a black speck, flickering 
across the stony plain. The reason of her wandering was simple enough. Coppy, 
in a tone of too-hastily-assumed authority, had told her over night, that she must 
not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her own spirit and teach 
Coppy a lesson. 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie Winkie saw the Waler 
blunder and come down heavily. Miss Allardyce struggled clear, but her ankle 
had been severely twisted, and she could not stand. Having thus demonstrated 
her spirit, she wept copiously, and was surprised by the apparition of a white, 
wide-eyed child in khaki, on a nearly spent pony. 

“Are you badly, badly hurted?” shouted Wee Willie Winkie, as soon as he was 
within range. “You didn’t ought to be here.” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Allardyce, ruefully, ignoring the reproof. “Good 
gracious, child, what are you doing here?” 

“You said you was going acwoss ve wiver,” panted Wee Willie Winkie, 
throwing himself off his pony. “And nobody — not even Coppy — must go 
acwoss ve wiver, and I came after you ever so hard, but you wouldn’t stop, and 
now you’ve hurted yourself, and Coppy will be angwy wiv me, and — I’ve 
bwoken my awwest! I’ve bwoken my awwest!” 

The future Colonel of the 195th sat down and sobbed. In spite of the pain in 
her ankle the girl was moved. 


“Have you ridden all the way from cantonments, little man? What for?” 

“You belonged to Coppy. Coppy told me so!” wailed Wee Willie Winkie, 
disconsolately. “I saw him kissing you, and he said he was fonder of you van 
Bell or ve Butcha or me. And so I came. You must get up and come back. You 
didn’t ought to be here. Vis is a bad place, and I’ve bwoken my awwest.” 

“T can’t move, Winkie,” said Miss Allardyce, with a groan. “I’ve hurt my foot. 
What shall I do?” 

She showed a readiness to weep afresh, which steadied Wee Willie Winkie, 
who had been brought up to believe that tears were the depth of unmanliness. 
Still, when one is as great a sinner as Wee Willie Winkie, even a man may be 
permitted to break down, 

“Winkie,” said Miss Allardyce, “when you’ve rested a little, ride back and tell 
them to send out something to carry me back in. It hurts fearfully.” 

The child sat still for a little time and Miss Allardyce closed her eyes; the pain 
was nearly making her faint. She was roused by Wee Willie Winkie tying up the 
reins on his pony’s neck and setting it free with a vicious cut of his whip that 
made it whicker. The little animal headed toward the cantonments. 

“Oh, Winkie! What are you doing?” 

“Hush!” said Wee Willie Winkie. “Vere’s a man coming — one of ve Bad 
Men. I must stay wiv you. My faver says a man must always look after a girl. 
Jack will go home, and ven vey’ll come and look for us. Vat’s why I let him go.” 

Not one man but two or three had appeared from behind the rocks of the hills, 
and the heart of Wee Willie Winkie sank within him, for just in this manner were 
the Goblins wont to steal out and vex Curdie’s soul. Thus had they played in 
Curdie’s garden, he had seen the picture, and thus had they frightened the 
Princess’s nurse. He heard them talking to each other, and recognized with joy 
the bastard Pushto that he had picked up from one of his father’s grooms lately 
dismissed. People who spoke that tongue could not be the Bad Men. They were 
only natives after all. 

They came up to the bowlders on which Miss Allardyce’s horse had 
blundered. 

Then rose from the rock Wee Willie Winkie, child of the Dominant Race, aged 
six and three-quarters, and said briefly and emphatically “Jao!” The pony had 
crossed the river-bed. 

The men laughed, and laughter from natives was the one thing Wee Willie 
Winkie could not tolerate. He asked them what they wanted and why they did 
not depart. Other men with most evil faces and crooked-stocked guns crept out 
of the shadows of the hills, till, soon, Wee Willie Winkie was face to face with 
an audience some twenty strong, Miss Allardyce screamed. 


“Who are you?” said one of the men. 

“T am the Colonel Sahib’s son, and my order is that you go at once. You black 
men are frightening the Miss Sahib. One of you must run into cantonments and 
take the news that Miss Sahib has hurt herself, and that the Colonel’s son is here 
with her.” 

“Put our feet into the trap?” was the laughing reply. “Hear this boy’s speech!” 

“Say that I sent you — I, the Colonel’s son. They will give you money.” 

“What is the use of this talk? Take up the child and the girl, and we can at 
least ask for the ransom. Ours are the villages on the heights,” said a voice in the 
background. 

These were the Bad Men — worse than Goblins — and it needed all Wee 
Willie Winkie’s training to prevent him from bursting into tears. But he felt that 
to cry before a native, excepting only his mother’s ayah, would be an infamy 
greater than any mutiny. Moreover, he, as future Colonel of the 195th, had that 
grim regiment at his back. 

“Are you going to carry us away?” said Wee Willie Winkie, very blanched and 
uncomfortable. 

“Yes, my little Sahib Bahadur,” said the tallest of the men, “and eat you 
afterward.” 

“That is child’s talk,” said Wee Willie Winkie. “Men do not eat men.” 

A yell of laughter interrupted him, but he went on firmly, — ”And if you do 
carry us away, I tell you that all my regiment will come up in a day and kill you 
all without leaving one. Who will take my message to the Colonel Sahib?” 

Speech in any vernacular — and Wee Willie Winkie had a colloquial 
acquaintance with three — was easy to the boy who could not yet manage his 
“rs” and “th’s” aright. 

Another man joined the conference, crying: — ”O foolish men! What this 
babe says is true. He is the heart’s heart of those white troops. For the sake of 
peace let them go both, for if he be taken, the regiment will break loose and gut 
the valley. Our villages are in the valley, and we shall not escape. That regiment 
are devils. They broke Khoda Yar’s breast-bone with kicks when he tried to take 
the rifles; and if we touch this child they will fire and rape and plunder for a 
month, till nothing remains. Better to send a man back to take the message and 
get a reward. I say that this child is their God, and that they will spare none of 
us, nor our women, if we harm him.” 

It was Din Mahommed, the dismissed groom of the Colonel, who made the 
diversion, and an angry and heated discussion followed. Wee Willie Winkie, 
standing over Miss Allardyce, waited the upshot. Surely his “wegiment,” his 
own “wegiment,” would not desert him if they knew of his extremity. 
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The riderless pony brought the news to the 195th, though there had been 
consternation in the Colonel’s household for an hour before. The little beast 
came in through the parade ground in front of the main barracks, where the men 
were settling down to play Spoil-five till the afternoon. Devlin, the Color 
Sergeant of E Company, glanced at the empty saddle and tumbled through the 
barrack-rooms, kicking up each Room Corporal as he passed. “Up, ye beggars! 
There’s something happened to the Colonel’s son,” he shouted. 

“He couldn’t fall off! S’elp me, ‘e couldn’t fall off,” blubbered a drummer- 
boy, “Go an’ hunt acrost the river. He’s over there if he’s anywhere, an’ maybe 
those Pathans have got ‘im. For the love o° Gawd don’t look for ‘im in the 
nullahs! Let’s go over the river.” 

“There’s sense in Mott yet,” said Devlin. “E Company, double out to the river 
— sharp!” 

So E Company, in its shirt-sleeves mainly, doubled for the dear life, and in the 
rear toiled the perspiring Sergeant, adjuring it to double yet faster. The 
cantonment was alive with the men of the 195th hunting for Wee Willie Winkie, 
and the Colonel finally overtook E Company, far too exhausted to swear, 
struggling in the pebbles of the river-bed. 

Up the hill under which Wee Willie Winkie’s Bad Men were discussing the 
wisdom of carrying off the child and the girl, a look-out fired two shots. 

“What have I said?” shouted Din Mahommed. “There is the warning! The 
pulton are out already and are coming across the plain! Get away! Let us not be 
seen with the boy!” 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as another shot was fired, withdrew 
into the hills, silently as they had appeared. 

“The wegiment is coming,” said Wee Willie Winkie, confidently, to Miss 
Allardyce, “and it’s all wight. Don’t cwy!” 

He needed the advice himself, for ten minutes later, when his father came up, 
he was weeping bitterly with his head in Miss Allardyce’s lap. 

And the men of the 195th carried him home with shouts and rejoicings; and 
Coppy, who had ridden a horse into a lather, met him, and, to his intense disgust, 
kissed him openly in the presence of the men. 

But there was balm for his dignity. His father assured him that not only would 
the breaking of arrest be condoned, but that the good-conduct badge would be 
restored as soon as his mother could sew it on his blouse-sleeve. Miss Allardyce 
had told the Colonel a story that made him proud of his son. 

“She belonged to you, Coppy,” said Wee Willie Winkie, indicating Miss 
Allardyce with a grimy forefinger. “I knew she didn’t ought to go acwoss ve 


wiver, and I knew ve wegiment would come to me if I sent Jack home.” 

“You’re a hero, Winkie,” said Coppy — ”a pukka hero!” 

“T don’t know what vat means,” said Wee Willie Winkie, “but you mustn’t call 
me Winkie any no more, I’m Percival Will’am Will’ams.” 

And in this manner did Wee Willie Winkie enter into his manhood. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 


At the School Council Baa, Baa, Black Sheep was elected to a very high position 
among the Kipling Stories “because it shows how mean they were to a boy and 
he did ntt need it.” 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 

Have you any wool? 

Yes, Sir; yes, Sir; three bags full. 

One for the Master, one for the Dame — 

None for the Little Boy that cries down the lane. 


— -Nursery Rhyme. 
THE FIRST BAG 


“When I was in my father’s house, I was in a better place.” 


They were putting Punch to bed — the ayah and the hamal, and Meeta, the big 
Surti boy with the red and gold turban. Judy, already tucked inside her mosquito- 
curtains, was nearly asleep. Punch had been allowed to stay up for dinner. Many 
privileges had been accorded to Punch within the last ten days, and a greater 
kindness from the people of his world had encompassed his ways and works, 
which were mostly obstreperous. He sat on the edge of his bed and swung his 
bare legs defiantly. 


“Punch-baba going to bye-lo?” said the ayah suggestively. 

“No,” said Punch. “Punch-baba wants the story about the Ranee that was 
turned into a tiger. Meeta must tell it, and the hamal shall hide behind the door 
and make tiger-noises at the proper time.” 

“But Judy-Baba will wake up,” said the ayah. 

“Judy-baba is waking,” piped a small voice from the mosquito-curtains. 
“There was a Ranee that lived at Delhi. Go on, Meeta,” and she fell asleep again 
while Meeta began the story. 

Never had Punch secured the telling of that tale with so little opposition. He 
reflected for a long time. The hamal made the tiger-noises in twenty different 
keys. 

“Top!” said Punch authoritatively. “Why does n’t Papa come in and say he is 
going to give me put-put?” 


“Punch-baba is going away,” said the ayah. “In another week there will be no 
Punch-baba to pull my hair any more.” She sighed softly, for the boy of the 
household was very dear to her heart. 

“Up the Ghauts in a train?” said Punch, standing on his bed. “All the way to 
Nassick, where the Ranee-Tiger lives?” 

“Not to Nassick this year, little Sahib,” said Meeta, lifting him on his shoulder. 
“Down to the sea where the cocoanuts are thrown, and across the sea in a big 
ship. Will you take Meeta with you to Belait?” 

“You shall all come,” said Punch, from the height of Meeta’s strong arms. 
“Meeta and the ayah and the hamal and Bhini-in-the-Garden, and the salaam- 
Captain-Sahib-snake-man.” 

There was no mockery in Meeta’s voice when he replied — ”Great is the 
Sahib’s favour,” and laid the little man down in the bed, while the ayah, sitting in 
the moonlight at the doorway, lulled him to sleep with an interminable canticle 
such as they sing in the Roman Catholic Church at Parel. Punch curled himself 
into a ball and slept. 

Next morning Judy shouted that there was a rat in the nursery, and thus he 
forgot to tell her the wonderful news. It did not much matter, for Judy was only 
three and she would not have understood. But Punch was five; and he knew that 
going to England would be much nicer than a trip to Nassick. 
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And Papa and Mamma sold the brougham and the piano, and stripped the 
house, and curtailed the allowance of crockery for the daily meals, and took long 
council together over a bundle of letters bearing the Rocklington postmark. 

“The worst of it is that one can’t be certain of anything,” said Papa, pulling his 
moustache. “The letters in themselves are excellent, and the terms are moderate 
enough.” 

“The worst of it is that the children will grow up away from me,” thought 
Mamma; but she did not say it aloud. 

“We are only one case among hundreds, 
Home again in five years, dear.” 

“Punch will be ten then — and Judy eight. Oh, how long and long and long 
the time will be! And we have to leave them among strangers.” 

“Punch is a cheery little chap. He’s sure to make friends wherever he goes.” 

“And who could help loving my Ju?” 

They were standing over the cots in the nursery late at night, and I think that 
Mamma was crying softly. After Papa had gone away, she knelt down by the 
side of Judy’s cot. The ayah saw her and put up a prayer that the memsahib 
might never find the love of her children taken away from her and given to a 


” 


said Papa bitterly. “You shall go 


stranger. 

Mamma’s own prayer was a Slightly illogical one. Summarized it ran: “Let 
strangers love my children and be as good to them as I should be, but let me 
preserve their love and their confidence for ever and ever. Amen.” Punch 
scratched himself in his sleep, and Judy moaned a little. That seems to be the 
only answer to the prayer: and, next day, they all went down to the sea, and there 
was a scene at the Apollo Bunder when Punch discovered that Meeta could not 
come too, and Judy learned that the ayah must be left behind. But Punch found a 
thousand fascinating things in the rope, block, and steam-pipe line on the big P. 
and O. Steamer, long before Meeta and the ayah had dried their tears. 

“Come back, Punch-baba,” said the ayah. 

“Come back,” said Meeta, “and be a Burra Sahib.” 

“Yes,” said Punch, lifted up in his father’s arms to wave good-bye. “Yes, I will 
come back, and I will be a Burra Sahib Bahadur!” 

At the end of the first day Punch demanded to be set down in England, which 
he was certain must be close at hand. Next day there was a merry breeze, and 
Punch was very sick. “When I come back to Bombay,” said Punch on his 
recovery, “I will come by the road — in a broom-gharri. This is a very naughty 
ship.” 

The Swedish boatswain consoled him, and he modified his opinions as the 
voyage went on. There was so much to see and to handle and ask questions 
about that Punch nearly forgot the ayah and Meeta and the hamal, and with 
difficulty remembered a few words of the Hindustani once his second-speech. 

But Judy was much worse. The day before the steamer reached Southampton, 
Mamma asked her if she would not like to see the ayah again. Judy’s blue eyes 
turned to the stretch of sea that had swallowed all her tiny past, and she said: 
“Ayah! What ayah?” 

Mamma cried over her, and Punch marveled. It was then that he heard for the 
first time Mamma’s passionate appeal to him never to let Judy forget Mamma. 
Seeing that Judy was young, ridiculously young, and that Mamma, every 
evening for four weeks past, had come into the cabin to sing her and Punch to 
sleep with a mysterious tune that he called “Sonny, my soul,” Punch could not 
understand what Mamma meant. But he strove to do his duty, for the moment 
Mamma left the cabin, he said to Judy: “Ju, you bemember Mamma?” 

““Torse I do,” said Judy. 

“Then always bemember Mamma, ‘r else I won’t give you the paper ducks 
that the red-haired Captain Sahib cut out for me.” 

So Judy promised always to “bemember Mamma.” 

Many and many a time was Mamma’s command laid upon Punch, and Papa 


would say the same thing with an insistence that awed the child. 

“You must make haste and learn to write, Punch,” said Papa, “and then you’|l 
be able to write letters to us in Bombay.” 

“TIl come into your room,” said Punch, and Papa choked. 

Papa and Mamma were always choking in those days. If Punch took Judy to 
task for not “bemembering,” they choked. If Punch sprawled on the sofa in the 
Southampton lodging-house and sketched his future in purple and gold, they 
choked; and so they did if Judy put up her mouth for a kiss. 

Through many days all four were vagabonds on the face of the earth: Punch 
with no one to give orders to, Judy too young for anything, and Papa and 
Mamma grave, distracted, and choking. 

“Where,” demanded Punch, wearied of a loathsome contrivance on four 
wheels with a mound of luggage atop — ”where is our broom-gharri? This thing 
talks so much that I can’t talk. Where is our own broom-gharri? When I was at 
Bandstand before we comed away, I asked Inverarity Sahib why he was sitting in 
it, and he said it was his own. And I said, ‘I will give it you’ — I like Inverarity 
Sahib — and I said, ‘Can you put your legs through the pully-wag loops by the 
windows? And Inverarity Sahib said No, and laughed. I can put my legs through 
the pully-wag loops. I can put my legs through these pully-wag loops. Look! Oh, 
Mamma’s crying again! I did n’t know. I was n’t not to do so.” 

Punch drew his legs out of the loops of the four-wheeler: the door opened and 
he slid to the earth, in a cascade of parcels, at the door of an austere little villa 
whose gates bore the legend “Downe Lodge.” Punch gathered himself together 
and eyed the house with disfavour. It stood on a sandy road, and a cold wind 
tickled his knickerbockered legs. 

“Let us go away,” said Punch. “This is not a pretty place.” 

But Mamma and Papa and Judy had quitted the cab, and all the luggage was 
being taken into the house. At the door-step stood a woman in black, and she 
smiled largely, with dry chapped lips. Behind her was a man, big, bony, gray, and 
lame as to one leg — behind him a boy of twelve, black-haired and oily in 
appearance. Punch surveyed the trio, and advanced without fear, as he had been 
accustomed to do in Bombay when callers came and he happened to be playing 
in the veranda. 

“How do you do?” said he. “I am Punch.” But they were all looking at the 
luggage — all except the gray man, who shook hands with Punch and said he 
was a “smart little fellow.” There was much running about and banging of boxes, 
and Punch curled himself up on the sofa in the dining-room and considered 
things. 

“I don’t like these people,” said Punch. “But never mind. We’ll go away soon. 


We have always went away soon from everywhere. I wish we was gone back to 
Bombay soon.” 

The wish bore no fruit. For six days Mamma wept at intervals, and showed the 
woman in black all Punch’s clothes — a liberty which Punch resented. “But 
p’raps she’s a new white ayah,” he thought. “I’m to call her Antirosa, but she 
does n’t call me Sahib. She says just Punch,” he confided to Judy. “What is 
Antirosa?” 

Judy did n’t know. Neither she nor Punch had heard anything of an animal 
called an aunt. Their world had been Papa and Mamma, who knew everything, 
permitted everything, and loved everybody — even Punch when he used to go 
into the garden at Bombay and fill his nails with mold after the weekly nail- 
cutting, because, as he explained between two strokes of the slipper to his sorely 
tried Father, his fingers “felt so new at the ends.” 

In an undefined way Punch judged it advisable to keep both parents between 
himself and the woman in black and the boy in black hair. He did not approve of 
them. He liked the gray man, who had expressed a wish to be called 
“Uncleharri.” They nodded at each other when they met, and the gray man 
showed him a little ship with rigging that took up and down. 

“She is a model of the Brisk — the little Brisk that was sore exposed that day 
at Navarino.” The gray man hummed the last words and fell into a reverie. “PI 
tell you about Navarino, Punch, when we go for walks together; and you must 
n’t touch the ship, because she’s the Brisk.” 

Long before that walk, the first of many, was taken, they roused Punch and 
Judy in the chill dawn of a February morning to say Good-bye; and of all people 
in the wide earth to Papa and Mamma — both crying this time. Punch was very 
sleepy and Judy was cross. 

“Don’t forget us,” pleaded Mamma. “Oh, my little son, don’t forget us, and 
see that Judy remembers too.” 

“T’ve told Judy to bemember,” said Punch, wiggling, for his father’s beard 
tickled his neck. “I’ve told Judy — ten — forty — ’leven thousand times. But Ju 
‘s so young — quite a baby — is n’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Papa, “Quite a baby, and you must be good to Judy, and make 
haste to learn to write and — and — and — —” 

Punch was back in his bed again. Judy was fast asleep, and there was the rattle 
of a cab below. Papa and Mamma had gone away. Not to Nassick; that was 
across the sea. To some place much nearer, of course, and equally of course they 
would return. They came back after dinner-parties, and Papa had come back 
after he had been to a place called “The Snows,” and Mamma with him, to 
Punch and Judy at Mrs. Inverarity’s house in Marine Lines. Assuredly they 


would come back again. So Punch fell asleep till the true morning, when the 
black-haired boy met him with the information that Papa and Mamma had gone 
to Bombay, and that he and Judy were to stay at Downe Lodge “forever.” 
Antirosa, tearfully appealed to for a contradiction, said that Harry had spoken the 
truth, and that it behooved Punch to fold up his clothes neatly on going to bed. 
Punch went out and wept bitterly with Judy, into whose fair head he had driven 
some ideas of the meaning of separation. 

When a matured man discovers that he has been deserted by Providence, 
deprived of his God, and cast without help, comfort, or sympathy, upon a world 
which is new and strange to him, his despair, which may find expression in evil- 
living, the writing of his experiences, or the more satisfactory diversion of 
suicide, is generally supposed to be impressive. A child, under exactly similar 
circumstances as far as its knowledge goes, cannot very well curse God and die. 
It howls till its nose is red, its eyes are sore, and its head aches. Punch and Judy, 
through no fault of their own, had lost all their world. They sat in the hall and 
cried; the black-haired boy looking on from afar. 

The model of the ship availed nothing, though the gray man assured Punch 
that he might pull the rigging up and down as much as he pleased; and Judy was 
promised free entry into the kitchen. They wanted Papa and Mamma, gone to 
Bombay beyond the seas, and their grief while it lasted was without remedy. 

When the tears ceased the house was very still. Antirosa had decided it was 
better to let the children “have their cry out,” and the boy had gone to school. 
Punch raised his head from the floor and sniffed mournfully. Judy was nearly 
asleep. Three short years had not taught her how to bear sorrow with full 
knowledge. There was a distant, dull boom in the air — a repeated heavy thud. 
Punch knew that sound in Bombay in the Monsoon. It was the sea — the sea that 
must be traversed before anyone could get to Bombay. 

“Quick, Ju!” he cried, “we’re close to the sea. I can hear it! Listen! That’s 
where they’ve went. P’raps we can catch them if we was in time. They did n’t 
mean to go without us. They’ve only forgot.” 

“Iss,” said Judy. “They’ve only forgotted. Less go to the sea.” 

The hall-door was open and so was the garden-gate. 

“Tt’s very, very big, this place,” he said, looking cautiously down the road, 
“and we will get lost; but I will find a man and order him to take me back to my 
house — like I did in Bombay.” 

He took Judy by the hand, and the two fled hatless in the direction of the 
sound of the sea. Downe Villa was almost the last of a range of newly built 
houses running out, through a chaos of brick-mounds, to a heath where gypsies 
occasionally camped and where the Garrison Artillery of Rocklington practised. 


There were few people to be seen, and the children might have been taken for 
those of the soldiery, who ranged far. Half an hour the wearied little legs tramped 
across heath, potato-field, and sand-dune. 

“T’se so tired,” said Judy, “and Mamma will be angry.” 

“Mamma’s never angry. I suppose she is waiting at the sea now while Papa 
gets tickets. We’ll find them and go along with them. Ju, you must n’t sit down. 
Only a little more and we’ll come to the sea. Ju, if you sit down Pll thmack 
you!” said Punch. 

They climbed another dune, and came upon the great gray sea at low tide. 
Hundreds of crabs were scuttling about the beach, but there was no trace of Papa 
and Mamma not even of a ship upon the waters — nothing but sand and mud for 
miles and miles. 

And “Uncleharri” found them by chance — very muddy and very forlorn — 
Punch dissolved in tears, but trying to divert Judy with an “ickle trab,” and Judy 
wailing to the pitiless horizon for “Mamma, Mamma!” — and again “Mamma!” 


THE SECOND BAG 


Ah, well-a-day, for we are souls bereaved! 

Of all the creatures under Heaven’s wide scope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, who had most believed. 


— -The City of Dreadful Night. 


All this time not a word about Black Sheep. He came later, and Harry, the black- 
haired boy, was mainly responsible for his coming. Judy — who could help 
loving little Judy? — passed, by special permit, into the kitchen and thence 
straight to Aunty Rosa’s heart. Harry was Aunty Rosa’s one child, and Punch 
was the extra boy about the house. There was no special place for him or his 
little affairs, and he was forbidden to sprawl on sofas and explain his ideas about 
the manufacture of this world and his hopes for his future. Sprawling was lazy 
and wore out sofas, and little boys were not expected to talk. They were talked 
to, and the talking to was intended for the benefit of their morals. As the 
unquestioned despot of the house at Bombay, Punch could not quite understand 
how he came to be of no account in this new life. 


Harry might reach across the table and take what he wanted; Judy might point 
and get what she wanted. Punch was forbidden to do either. The gray man was 
his great hope and stand-by for many months after Mamma and Papa left, and he 


had forgotten to tell Judy to “bemember Mamma.” 

This lapse was excusable, because in the interval he had been introduced by 
Aunty Rosa to two very impressive things — an abstraction called God, the 
intimate friend and ally of Aunty Rosa, generally believed to live behind the 
kitchen-range because it was hot there — and a dirty brown book filled with 
unintelligible dots and marks. Punch was always anxious to oblige everybody. 
He, therefore, welded the story of the Creation on to what he could recollect of 
his Indian fairy tales, and scandalized Aunty Rosa by repeating the result to 
Judy. It was a sin, a grievous sin, and Punch was talked to for a quarter of an 
hour. He could not understand where the iniquity came in, but was careful not to 
repeat the offence, because Aunty Rosa told him that God had heard every word 
he had said and was very angry. If this were true why did n’t God come and say 
so, thought Punch, and dismissed the matter from his mind. Afterward he 
learned to know the Lord as the only thing in the world more awful than Aunty 
Rosa — as a Creature that stood in the background and counted the strokes of 
the cane. 

But the reading was, just then, a much more serious matter than any creed. 
Aunty Rosa sat him upon a table and told him that A B meant ab. 

“Why?” said Punch. “A is a and B is bee. Why does A B mean ab?” 

“Because I tell you it does,” said Aunty Rosa “and you’ve got to say it.” 

Punch said it accordingly, and for a month, hugely against his will, stumbled 
through the brown book, not in the least comprehending what it meant. But 
Uncle Harry, who walked much and generally alone, was wont to come into the 
nursery and suggest to Aunty Rosa that Punch should walk with him. He seldom 
spoke, but he showed Punch all Rocklington, from the mud-banks and the sand 
of the back-bay to the great harbours where ships lay at anchor, and the 
dockyards where the hammers were never still, and the marine-store shops, and 
the shiny brass counters in the Offices where Uncle Harry went once every three 
months with a slip of blue paper and received sovereigns in exchange; for he 
held a wound-pension. Punch heard, too, from his lips the story of the battle of 
Navarino, where the sailors of the Fleet, for three days afterward, were deaf as 
posts and could only sign to each other. “That was because of the noise of the 
guns,” said Uncle Harry, “and I have got the wadding of a bullet somewhere 
inside me now.” 

Punch regarded him with curiosity. He had not the least idea what wadding 
was, and his notion of a bullet was a dockyard cannon-ball bigger than his own 
head. How could Uncle Harry keep a cannon-ball inside him? He was ashamed 
to ask, for fear Uncle Harry might be angry. 

Punch had never known what anger — real anger — meant until one terrible 


day when Harry had taken his paint-box to paint a boat with, and Punch had 
protested with a loud and lamentable voice. Then Uncle Harry had appeared on 
the scene and, muttering something about “strangers’ children,” had with a stick 
smitten the black-haired boy across the shoulders till he wept and yelled, and 
Aunty Rosa came in and abused Uncle Harry for cruelty to his own flesh and 
blood, and Punch shuddered to the tips of his shoes. “It was n’t my fault,” he 
explained to the boy, but both Harry and Aunty Rosa said that it was, and that 
Punch had told tales, and for a week there were no more walks with Uncle Harry. 

But that week brought a great joy to Punch. 

He had repeated till he was thrice weary the statement that “the Cat lay on the 
Mat and the Rat came in.” 

“Now I can truly read,” said Punch, “and now I will never read anything in the 
world.” 

He put the brown book in the cupboard where his schoolbooks lived and 
accidentally tumbled out a venerable volume, without covers, labelled Sharpe’s 
Magazine. There was the most portentous picture of a Griffin on the first page, 
with verses below. The Griffin carried off one sheep a day from a German 
village, till a man came with a “falchion” and split the Griffin open. Goodness 
only knew what a falchion was, but there was the Griffin, and his history was an 
improvement upon the eternal Cat. 

“This,” said Punch, “means things, and now I will know all about everything 
in all the world.” He read till the light failed, not understanding a tithe of the 
meaning, but tantalized by glimpses of new worlds hereafter to be revealed. 

“What is a ‘falchion’? What is a ‘e-wee lamb’? What is a ‘base ussurper’? 
What is a ‘verdant me-ad’? he demanded, with flushed cheeks, at bedtime, of the 
astonished Aunt Rosa. 

“Say your prayers and go to sleep,” she replied, and that was all the help 
Punch then or afterward found at her hands in the new and delightful exercise of 
reading. 

“Aunt Rosa only knows about God and things like that,” argued Punch. 
“Uncle Harry will tell me.” 

The next walk proved that Uncle Harry could not help either; but he allowed 
Punch to talk, and even sat down on a bench to hear about the Griffin. Other 
walks brought other stories as Punch ranged farther afield, for the house held 
large store of old books that no one ever opened — from Frank Fairlegh in serial 
numbers, and the earlier poems of Tennyson, contributed anonymously to 
Sharpe’s Magazine, to ‘62 Exhibition Catalogues, gay with colours and 
delightfully incomprehensible, and odd leaves of “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

As soon as Punch could string a few pot-hooks together, he wrote to Bombay, 


demanding by return of post “all the books in all the world.” Papa could not 
comply with this modest indent, but sent “Grimm’s Fairy Tales” and a “Hans 
Andersen.” That was enough. If he were only left alone Punch could pass, at any 
hour he chose, into a land of his own, beyond reach of Aunty Rosa and her God, 
Harry and his teasements, and Judy’s claims to be played with. 

“Don’t disturb me, I’m reading. Go and play in the kitchen,” grunted Punch. 
“Aunty Rosa lets you go there.” Judy was cutting her second teeth and was 
fretful. She appealed to Aunty Rosa, who descended on Punch. 

“T was reading,” he explained, “reading a book. I want to read.” 

“You’re only doing that to show off,” said Aunty Rosa. “But we’ll see. Play 
with Judy now, and don’t open a book for a week.” 

Judy did not pass a very enjoyable playtime with Punch, who was consumed 
with indignation. There was a pettiness at the bottom of the prohibition which 
puzzled him. 

“Tt’s what I like to do,” he said, “and she’s found out that and stopped me. 
Don’t cry, Ju — it was n’t your fault — please don’t cry, or she’ll say I made 
you.” 

Ju loyally mopped up her tears, and the two played in their nursery, a room in 
the basement and half underground, to which they were regularly sent after the 
midday dinner while Aunty Rosa slept. She drank wine — that is to say, 
something from a bottle in the cellaret — for her stomach’s sake, but if she did 
not fall asleep she would sometimes come into the nursery to see that the 
children were really playing. Now bricks, wooden hoops, ninepins, and 
chinaware cannot amuse forever, especially when all Fairyland is to be won by 
the mere opening of a book, and, as often as not, Punch would be discovered 
reading to Judy or tell her interminable tales. That was an offence in the eyes of 
the law, and Judy would be whisked off by Aunty Rosa, while Punch was left to 
play alone, “and be sure that I hear you doing it.” 

It was not a cheering employ, for he had to make a playful noise. At last, with 
infinite craft, he devised an arrangement whereby the table could be supported as 
to three legs on toy bricks, leaving the fourth clear to bring down on the floor. 
He could work the table with one hand and hold a book with the other. This he 
did till an evil day when Aunty Rosa pounced upon him unawares and told him 
that he was “acting a lie.” 

“If you’re old enough to do that,” she said — her temper was always worst 
after dinner — ”you’re old enough to be beaten.” 

“But — I’m — I’m not a animal!” said Punch, aghast. He remembered Uncle 
Harry and the stick, and turned white. Aunty Rosa had hidden a light cane 
behind her, and Punch was beaten then and there over the shoulders. It was a 


revelation to him. The room door was shut, and he was left to weep himself into 
repentance and work out his own Gospel of Life. 

Aunty Rosa, he argued, had the power to beat him with many stripes. It was 
unjust and cruel and Mamma and Papa would never have allowed it. Unless 
perhaps, as Aunty Rosa seemed to imply, they had sent secret orders. In which 
case he was abandoned indeed. It would be discreet in the future to propitiate 
Aunty Rosa, but, then, again, even in matters in which he was innocent, he had 
been accused of wishing to “show off.” He had “shown off” before visitors when 
he had attacked a strange gentleman — Harry’s uncle, not his own — with 
requests for information about the Griffin and the falchion, and the precise 
nature of the Tilbury in which Frank Fairlegh rode — all points of paramount 
interest which he was bursting to understand. Clearly it would not do to pretend 
to care for Aunty Rosa. 

At this point Harry entered and stood afar off, eying Punch, a disheveled heap 
in the corner of the room, with disgust. 

“You’re a liar — a young liar,” said Harry, with great unction, “and you’re to 
have tea down here because you’re not fit to speak to us. And you’re not to 
speak to Judy again till Mother gives you leave. You’ll corrupt her. You’re only 
fit to associate with the servant. Mother says so.” 

Having reduced Punch to a second agony of tears Harry departed upstairs with 
the news that Punch was still rebellious. 

Uncle Harry sat uneasily in the dining-room. “D — — it all, Rosa,” said he at 
last, “can’t you leave the child alone? He’s a good enough little chap when I 
meet him.” 

“He puts on his best manners with you, Henry,” said Aunty Rosa, “but I’m 
afraid, I’m very much afraid, that he is the Black Sheep of the family.” 

Harry heard and stored up the name for future use. Judy cried till she was 
bidden to stop, her brother not being worth tears; and the evening concluded 
with the return of Punch to the upper regions and a private sitting at which all the 
blinding horrors of Hell were revealed to Punch with such store of imagery as 
Aunty Rosa’s narrow mind possessed. 

Most grievous of all was Judy’s round-eyed reproach, and Punch went to bed 
in the depths of the Valley of Humiliation. He shared his room with Harry and 
knew the torture in store. For an hour and a half he had to answer that young 
gentleman’s question as to his motives for telling a lie, and a grievous lie, the 
precise quantity of punishment inflicted by Aunty Rosa, and had also to profess 
his deep gratitude for such religious instruction as Harry thought fit to impart. 

From that day began the downfall of Punch, now Black Sheep. 

“Untrustworthy in one thing, untrustworthy in all,” said Aunty Rosa, and 


Harry felt that Black Sheep was delivered into his hands. He would wake him up 
in the night to ask him why he was such a liar. 

“T don’t know,” Punch would reply. 

“Then don’t you think you ought to get up and pray to God for a new heart?” 

“Y-yess.” 

“Get out and pray, then!” And Punch would get out of bed with raging hate in 
his heart against all the world, seen and unseen. He was always tumbling into 
trouble. Harry had a knack of cross-examining him as to his day’s doings, which 
seldom failed to lead him, sleepy and savage, into half a dozen contradictions — 
all duly reported to Aunty Rosa next morning. 

“But it was n’t a lie,” Punch would begin, charging into a laboured 
explanation that landed him more hopelessly in the mire. “I said that I did n’t say 
my prayers twice over in the day, and that was on Tuesday. Once I did, I know I 
did, but Harry said I did n’t,” and so forth, till the tension brought tears, and he 
was dismissed from the table in disgrace. 

“You use n’t to be as bad as this?” said Judy, awe-stricken at the catalogue of 
Black Sheep’s crimes. “Why are you so bad now?” 

“T don’t know,” Black Sheep would reply. “I’m not, if I only was n’t bothered 
upside down. I knew what I did, and I want to say so; but Harry always makes it 
out different somehow, and Aunty Rosa does n’t believe a word I say. Oh, Ju! 
don’t you say I’m bad too.” 

“Aunty Rosa says you are,” said Judy. “She told the Vicar so when he came 
yesterday.” 

“Why does she tell all the people outside the house about me? It is n’t fair,” 
said Black Sheep. “When I was in Bombay, and was bad — doing bad, not 
made-up bad like this — Mamma told Papa, and Papa told me he knew, and that 
was all. Outside people did n’t know too — even Meeta did n’t know.” 

“T don’t remember,” said Judy wistfully. “I was all little then. Mamma was 
just as fond of you as she was of me, was n’t she?” 

“Course she was. So was Papa. So was everybody.” 

“Aunty Rosa likes me more than she does you. She says that you are a Trial 
and a Black Sheep, and I’m not to speak to you more than I can help.” 

“Always? Not outside of the times when you must n’t speak to me at all?” 

Judy nodded her head mournfully. Black Sheep turned away in despair, but 
Judy’s arms were round his neck. 

“Never mind, Punch,” she whispered. “I will speak to you just the same as 
ever and ever. You’re my own, own brother though you are — though Aunty 
Rosa says you’re Bad, and Harry says you’re a little coward. He says that if I 
pulled your hair hard, you’d cry.” 


“Pull, then,” said Punch. 

Judy pulled gingerly. 

“Pull harder — as hard as you can! There! I don’t mind how much you pull it 
now. If you’ll speak to me same as ever PII let you pull it as much as you like — 
pull it out if you like. But I know if Harry came and stood by and made you do it 
Pd cry.” 

So the two children sealed the compact with a kiss, and Black Sheep’s heart 
was cheered within him, and by extreme caution and careful avoidance of Harry 
he acquired virtue and was allowed to read undisturbed for a week. Uncle Harry 
took him for walks and consoled him with rough tenderness, never calling him 
Black Sheep. “It’s good for you, I suppose, Punch,” he used to say. “Let us sit 
down. I’m getting tired.” His steps led him now not to the beach, but to the 
Cemetery of Rocklington, amid the potato-fields. For hours the gray man would 
sit on a tombstone, while Black Sheep read epitaphs, and then with a sigh would 
stump home again. 

“T shall lie there soon,” said he to Black Sheep; one winter evening, when his 
face showed white as a worn silver coin under the lights of the chapel-lodge. 
“You need n’t tell Aunty Rosa.” 

A month later, he turned sharp round, ere half a morning walk was completed, 
and stumped back to the house. “Put me to bed, Rosa,” he muttered. “I’ve 
walked my last. The wadding has found me out.” 

They put him to bed, and for a fortnight the shadow of his sickness lay upon 
the house, and Black Sheep went to and fro unobserved. Papa had sent him some 
new books, and he was told to keep quiet. He retired into his own world, and 
was perfectly happy. Even at night his felicity was unbroken. He could lie in bed 
and string himself tales of travel and adventure while Harry was downstairs. 

“Uncle Harry’s going to die,” said Judy, who now lived almost entirely with 
Aunty Rosa. 

“T’m very sorry,” said Black Sheep soberly. “He told me that a long time ago.” 

Aunty Rosa heard the conversation. “Will nothing check your wicked 
tongue?” she said angrily. There were blue circles round her eyes. 

Black Sheep retreated to the nursery and read “Cometh up as a Flower” with 
deep and uncomprehending interest. He had been forbidden to read it on account 
of its “sinfulness,” but the bonds of the Universe were crumbling, and Aunty 
Rosa was in great grief. 

“Tm glad,” said Black Sheep. “She ‘s unhappy now. It was n’t a lie, though. I 
knew. He told me not to tell.” 

That night Black Sheep woke with a start. Harry was not in the room, and 
there was a sound of sobbing on the next floor. Then the voice of Uncle Harry, 


singing the song of the Battle of Navarino, cut through the darkness: 


“Our vanship was the Asia — 
The Albion and Genoa!” 


“He ‘s getting well,” thought Black Sheep, who knew the song through all its 
seventeen verses. But the blood froze at his little heart as he thought. The voice 
leapt an octave and rang shrill as a boatswain’s pipe: 


“And next came on the lovely Rose, 
The Philomel, her fire-ship, closed, 
And the Little Brisk was sore exposed 
That day at Navarino.” 


“That day at Navarino, Uncle Harry!” shouted Black Sheep, half wild with 
excitement and fear of he knew not what. 


A door opened and Aunty Rosa screamed up the staircase: “Hush! For God’s 
sake hush, you little devil. Uncle Harry is dead!” 
THE THIRD BAG 


Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


“T wonder what will happen to me now,” thought Black Sheep, when the semi- 
pagan rites peculiar to the burial of the Dead in middle-class houses had been 
accomplished, and Aunty Rosa, awful in black crape, had returned to this life. “I 
don’t think I’ve done anything bad that she knows of. I suppose I will soon. She 
will be very cross after Uncle Harry’s dying, and Harry will be cross too. I ‘Il 
keep in the nursery.” 


Unfortunately for Punch’s plans, it was decided that he should be sent to a 
day-school which Harry attended. This meant a morning walk with Harry, and 
perhaps an evening one; but the prospect of freedom in the interval was 
refreshing. “Harry ‘ll tell everything I do, but I won’t do anything,” said Black 
Sheep. Fortified with this virtuous resolution, he went to school only to find that 
Harry’s version of his character had preceded him, and that life was a burden in 
consequence. He took stock of his associates. Some of them were unclean, some 
of them talked in dialect, many dropped their h’s, and there were two Jews and a 


Negro, or someone quite as dark, in the assembly. “That’s a hubshi,” said Black 
Sheep to himself. “Even Meeta used to laugh at a hubshi. I don’t think this is a 
proper place.” He was indignant for at least an hour, till he reflected that any 
expostulation on his part would be by Aunty Rosa construed into “showing off,” 
and that Harry would tell the boys. 

“How do you like school?” said Aunty Rosa at the end of the day. 

“T think it is a very nice place,” said Punch quietly. 

“I suppose you warned the boys of Black Sheep’s character?” said Aunty Rosa 
to Harry. 

“Oh, yes!” said the censor of Black Sheep’s morals. “They know all about 
him.” 

“If I was with my father,” said Black Sheep, stung to the quick, “I should n’t 
speak to those boys. He would n’t let me. They live in shops. I saw them go into 
shops — where their fathers live and sell things.” 

“You’re too good for that school, are you?” said Aunty Rosa, with a bitter 
smile. “You ought to be grateful, Black Sheep, that those boys speak to you at 
all. It is n’t every school that takes little liars.” 

Harry did not fail to make much capital out of Black Sheep’s ill-considered 
remark; with the result that several boys, including the hubshi, demonstrated to 
Black Sheep the eternal equality of the human race by smacking his head, and 
his consolation from Aunty Rosa was that it “served him right for being vain.” 
He learned, however, to keep his opinions to himself, and by propitiating Harry 
in carrying books and the like to secure a little peace. His existence was not too 
joyful. From nine till twelve he was at school, and from two to four, except on 
Saturdays. In the evenings he was sent down into the nursery to prepare his 
lessons for the next day, and every night came the dreaded cross-questionings at 
Harry’s hand. Of Judy he saw but little. She was deeply religious — at six years 
of age Religion is easy to come by — and sorely divided between her natural 
love for Black Sheep and her love for Aunty Rosa, who could do no wrong. 

The lean woman returned that love with interest, and Judy, when she dared, 
took advantage of this for the remission of Black Sheep’s penalties. Failures in 
lessons at school were furnished at home by a week without reading other than 
schoolbooks, and Harry brought the news of such a failure with glee. Further, 
Black Sheep was then bound to repeat his lessons at bedtime to Harry, who 
generally succeeded in making him break down, and consoled him by gloomiest 
forebodings for the morrow. Harry was at once spy, practical joker, inquisitor, 
and Aunty Rosa’s deputy executioner. He filled his many posts to admiration. 
From his actions, now that Uncle Harry was dead, there was no appeal. Black 
Sheep had not been permitted to keep any self-respect at school; at home he was 


of course utterly discredited, and grateful for any pity that the servant-girls — 
they changed frequently at Downe Lodge because they, too, were liars — might 
show. “You ‘re just fit to row in the same boat with Black Sheep,” was a 
sentiment that each new Jane or Eliza might expect to hear, before a month was 
over, from Aunty Rosa’s lips; and Black Sheep was used to ask new girls 
whether they had yet been compared to him. Harry was “Master Harry” in their 
mouths; Judy was officially “Miss Judy”; but Black Sheep was never anything 
more than Black Sheep tout court. 

As time went on and the memory of Papa and Mamma became wholly 
overlaid by the unpleasant task of writing them letters under Aunty Rosa’s eye, 
each Sunday, Black Sheep forgot what manner of life he had led in the beginning 
of things. Even Judy’s appeals to “try and remember about Bombay” failed to 
quicken him. 

“T can’t remember,” he said. “I know I used to give orders and Mamma kissed 
me.” 

“Aunty Rosa will kiss you if you are good,” pleaded Judy. 

“Ugh! I don’t want to be kissed by Aunty Rosa. She’d say I was doing it to get 
something more to eat.” 

The weeks lengthened into months, and the holidays came; but just before the 
holidays Black Sheep fell into deadly sin. 

Among the many boys whom Harry had incited to “punch Black Sheep’s head 
because he dare n’t hit back,” was one more aggravating than the rest, who, in an 
unlucky moment, fell upon Black Sheep when Harry was not near. The blows 
stung, and Black Sheep struck back at random with all the power at his 
command. The boy dropped and whimpered. Black Sheep was astounded at his 
own act, but, feeling the unresisting body under him, shook it with both his 
hands in blind fury and then began to throttle his enemy; meaning honestly to 
slay him. There was a scuffle, and Black Sheep was torn off the body by Harry 
and some colleagues, and cuffed home tingling but exultant. Aunty Rosa was 
out; pending her arrival Harry set himself to lecture Black Sheep on the sin of 
murder — which he described as the offence of Cain. 

“Why did n’t you fight him fair? What did you hit him when he was down for, 
you little cur?” 

Black Sheep looked up at Harry’s throat and then at a knife on the dinner- 
table. 

“T don’t understand,” he said wearily. “You always set him on me and told me 
I was a coward when I blubbed. Will you leave me alone until Aunty Rosa 
comes in? She’ll beat me if you tell her I ought to be beaten; so it’s all right.” 

“Tt’s all wrong,” said Harry magisterially. “You nearly killed him, and I should 


n’t wonder if he dies.” 

“Will he die?” said Black Sheep. 

“I daresay,” said Harry, “and then yov’ll be hanged.” 

“All right,” said Black Sheep, possessing himself of the table-knife. “Then Pll 
kill you now. You say things and do things and — and I don’t know how things 
happen, and you never leave me alone — and I don’t care what happens!” 

He ran at the boy with the knife, and Harry fled upstairs to his room, 
promising Black Sheep the finest thrashing in the world when Aunty Rosa 
returned. Black Sheep sat at the bottom of the stairs, the table-knife in his hand, 
and wept for that he had not killed Harry. The servant-girl came up from the 
kitchen, took the knife away, and consoled him. But Black Sheep was beyond 
consolation. He would be badly beaten by Aunty Rosa; then there would be 
another beating at Harry’s hands; then Judy would not be allowed to speak to 
him; then the tale would be told at school and then — — 

There was no one to help and no one to care, and the best way out of the 
business was by death. A knife would hurt, but Aunty Rosa had told him, a year 
ago, that if he sucked paint he would die. He went into the nursery, unearthed the 
now-disused Noah’s Ark, and sucked the paint off as many animals as remained. 
It tasted abominable, but he had licked Noah’s Dove clean by the time Aunty 
Rosa and Judy returned. He went upstairs and greeted them with: “Please, Aunty 
Rosa, I believe I’ve nearly killed a boy at school, and I’ve tried to kill Harry, and 
when you’ve done all about God and Hell, will you beat me and get it over?” 

The tale of the assault as told by Harry could only be explained on the ground 
of possession by the Devil. Wherefore Black Sheep was not only most 
excellently beaten, once by Aunty Rosa and once, when thoroughly cowed 
down, by Harry, but he was further prayed for at family prayers, together with 
Jane, who had stolen a cold rissole from the pantry and snuffled audibly as her 
enormity was brought before the Throne of Grace. Black Sheep was sore and 
stiff, but triumphant. He would die that very night and be rid of them all. No, he 
would ask for no forgiveness from Harry, and at bedtime would stand no 
questioning at Harry’s hands, even though addressed as “Young Cain.” 

“T’ve been beaten,” said he, “and I’ve done other things. I don’t care what I 
do. If you speak to me to-night, Harry, I’ll get out and try to kill you. Now you 
can kill me if you like.” 

Harry took his bed into the spare-room, and Black Sheep lay down to die. 

It may be that the makers of Noah’s Arks know that their animals are likely to 
find their way into young mouths, and paint them accordingly. Certain it is that 
the common, weary next morning broke through the windows and found Black 
Sheep quite well and a good deal ashamed of himself, but richer by the 


knowledge that he could, in extremity, secure himself against Harry for the 
future. 

When he descended to breakfast on the first day of the holidays, he was 
greeted with the news that Harry, Aunty Rosa, and Judy were going away to 
Brighton, while Black Sheep was to stay in the house with the servant. His latest 
outbreak suited Aunty Rosa’s plans admirably. It gave her good excuse for 
leaving the extra boy behind. Papa in Bombay, who really seemed to know a 
young sinner’s wants to the hour, sent, that week, a package of new books. And 
with these, and the society of Jane on board-wages, Black Sheep was left alone 
for a month. 

The books lasted for ten days. They were eaten too quickly, in long gulps of 
four-and-twenty hours at a time. Then came days of doing absolutely nothing, of 
dreaming dreams and marching imaginary armies up and down stairs, of 
counting the number of banisters, and of measuring the length and breadth of 
every room in handspans — fifty down the side, thirty across, and fifty back 
again. Jane made many friends, and, after receiving Black Sheep’s assurance that 
he would not tell of her absences, went out daily for long hours. Black Sheep 
would follow the rays of the sinking sun from the kitchen to the dining-room and 
thence upward to his own bedroom until all was gray dark, and he ran down to 
the kitchen fire and read by its light. He was happy in that he was left alone and 
could read as much as he pleased. But, later, he grew afraid of the shadows of 
window-curtains and the flapping of doors and the creaking of shutters. He went 
out into the garden, and the rustling of the laurel-bushes frightened him. 

He was glad when they all returned — Aunty Rosa, Harry, and Judy — full of 
news, and Judy laden with gifts. Who could help loving loyal little Judy? In 
return for all her merry babblement, Black Sheep confided to her that the 
distance from the hall-door to the top of the first landing was exactly one 
hundred and eighty-four handspans. He had found it out himself. 

Then the old life recommenced; but with a difference, and a new sin. To his 
other iniquities Black Sheep had now added a phenomenal clumsiness — was as 
unfit to trust in action as he was in word. He himself could not account for 
spilling everything he touched, upsetting glasses as he put his hand out, and 
bumping his head against doors that were manifestly shut. There was a gray haze 
upon all his world, and it narrowed month by month, until at last it left Black 
Sheep almost alone with the flapping curtains that were so like ghosts, and the 
nameless terrors of broad daylight that were only coats on pegs after all. 

Holidays came and holidays went, and Black Sheep was taken to see many 
people whose faces were all exactly alike; was beaten when occasion demanded, 
and tortured by Harry on all possible occasions; but defended by Judy through 


good and evil report, though she hereby drew upon herself the wrath of Aunty 
Rosa. 

The weeks were interminable and Papa and Mamma were clean forgotten. 
Harry had left school and was a clerk in a Banking-Office. Freed from his 
presence, Black Sheep resolved that he should no longer be deprived of his 
allowance of pleasure-reading. Consequently, when he failed at school he 
reported that all was well, and conceived a large contempt for Aunty Rosa as he 
saw how easy it was to deceive her. “She says I’m a little liar when I don’t tell 
lies, and now I do, she does n’t know,” thought Black Sheep. Aunty Rosa had 
credited him in the past with petty cunning and stratagem that had never entered 
into his head. By the light of the sordid knowledge that she had revealed to him 
he paid her back full tale. In a household where the most innocent of his 
motives, his natural yearning for a little affection, had been interpreted into a 
desire for more bread and jam or to ingratiate himself with strangers and so put 
Harry into the background, his work was easy. Aunty Rosa could penetrate 
certain kinds of hypocrisy, but not all. He set his child’s wits against hers and 
was no more beaten. It grew monthly more and more of a trouble to read the 
schoolbooks, and even the pages of the open-print story-books danced and were 
dim. So Black Sheep brooded in the shadows that fell about him and cut him off 
from the world, inventing horrible punishments for “dear Harry,” or plotting 
another line of the tangled web of deception that he wrapped round Aunty Rosa. 

Then the crash came and the cobwebs were broken. It was impossible to 
foresee everything. Aunty Rosa made personal inquiries as to Black Sheep’s 
progress and received information that startled her. Step by step, with a delight 
as keen as when she convicted an underfed housemaid of the theft of cold meats, 
she followed the trail of Black Sheep’s delinquencies. For weeks and weeks, in 
order to escape banishment from the book-shelves, he had made a fool of Aunty 
Rosa, of Harry, of God, of all the world. Horrible, most horrible, and evidence of 
an utterly depraved mind. 

Black Sheep counted the cost. “It will only be one big beating, and then she’ll 
put a card with ‘Liar’ on my back, same as she did before. Harry will whack me 
and pray for me, and she will pray for me at prayers and tell me I’m a Child of 
the Devil and give me hymns to learn. But I’ve done all my reading and she 
never knew. She’ll say she knew all along. She’s an old liar, too,” said he. 

For three days Black Sheep was shut in his own bedroom — to prepare his 
heart. “That means two beatings. One at school and one here. That one will hurt 
most.” And it fell even as he thought. He was thrashed at school before the Jews 
and the hubshi, for the heinous crime of bringing home false reports of progress. 
He was thrashed at home by Aunty Rosa on the same count, and then the placard 


was produced. Aunty Rosa stitched it between his shoulders and bade him go for 
a walk with it upon him. 

“If you make me do that,” said Black Sheep very quietly, “I shall burn this 
house down, and perhaps PlU kill you. I don’t know whether I can kill you — 
you ‘re so bony — but I’ll try.” 

No punishment followed this blasphemy, though Black Sheep held himself 
ready to work his way to Aunty Rosa’s withered throat, and grip there till he was 
beaten off. Perhaps Aunty Rosa was afraid, for Black Sheep, having reached the 
Nadir of Sin, bore himself with a new recklessness. 

In the midst of all the trouble there came a visitor from over the seas to 
Downe Lodge, who knew Papa and Mamma, and was commissioned to see 
Punch and Judy. Black Sheep was sent to the drawing-room and charged into a 
solid tea-table laden with china. 

“Gently, gently, little man,” said the visitor turning Black Sheep’s face to the 
light slowly. “What’s that big bird on the palings?” 

“What bird?” asked Black Sheep. 

The visitor looked deep down into Black Sheep’s eyes for a half a minute, and 
then said suddenly: “Good God, the little chap’s nearly blind.” 

It was a most business-like visitor. He gave orders, on his own responsibility, 
that Black Sheep was not to go to school or open a book until Mamma came 
home. “She’ll be here in three weeks, as you know of course,” said he, “and I’m 
Inverarity Sahib. I ushered you into this wicked world, young man, and a nice 
use you seem to have made of your time. You must do nothing whatever. Can 
you do that?” 

“Yes,” said Punch in a dazed way. He had known that Mamma was coming. 
There was a chance, then, of another beating. Thank Heaven, Papa was n’t 
coming too. Aunty Rosa had said of late that he ought to be beaten by a man. 

For the next three weeks Black Sheep was strictly allowed to do nothing. He 
spent his time in the old nursery looking at the broken toys, for all of which 
account must be rendered to Mamma. Aunty Rosa hit him over the hands if even 
a wooden boat were broken. But that sin was of small importance compared to 
the other revelations, so darkly hinted at by Aunty Rosa. “When your mother 
comes, and hears what I have to tell her, she may appreciate you properly,” she 
said grimly, and mounted guard over Judy lest that small maiden should attempt 
to comfort her brother, to the peril of her own soul. 

And Mamma came — in a four-wheeler and a flutter of tender excitement. 
Such a Mamma! She was young, frivolously young, and beautiful, with 
delicately flushed cheeks, eyes that shone like stars, and a voice that needed no 
additional appeal of outstretched arms to draw little ones to her heart. Judy ran 


straight to her, but Black Sheep hesitated. Could this wonder be “showing off”? 
She would not put out her arms when she knew of his crimes. Meantime was it 
possible that by fondling she wanted to get anything out of Black Sheep? Only 
all his love and all his confidence; but that Black Sheep did not know. Aunty 
Rosa withdrew and left Mamma, kneeling between her children, half laughing, 
half crying, in the very hall where Punch and Judy had wept five years before. 

“Well, chicks, do you remember me?” 

“No,” said Judy frankly, “but I said ‘God bless Papa and Mamma,’ ev’vy 
night.” 

“A little,” said Black Sheep. “Remember I wrote to you every week, anyhow. 
That is n’t to show off, but ‘cause of what comes afterward.” 

“What comes after! What should come after, my darling boy?” And she drew 
him to her again. He came awkwardly, with many angles. “Not used to petting,” 
said the quick Mother-soul. “The girl is.” 

“She’s too little to hurt anyone,” thought Black Sheep, “and if I said Pd kill 
her, she’d be afraid. I wonder what Aunty Rosa will tell.” 

There was a constrained late dinner, at the end of which Mamma picked up 
Judy and put her to bed with endearments manifold. Faithless little Judy had 
shown her defection from Aunty Rosa already. And that lady resented it bitterly. 
Black Sheep rose to leave the room. 

“Come and say good night,” said Aunty Rosa, offering a withered cheek. 

“Huh!” said Black Sheep. “I never kiss you, and I’m not going to show off. 
Tell that woman what I’ve done, and see what she says.” 

Black Sheep climbed into bed feeling that he had lost Heaven after a glimpse 
through the gates. In half an hour “that woman” was bending over him. Black 
Sheep flung up his right arm. It was n’t fair to come and hit him in the dark. 
Even Aunty Rosa never tried that. But no blow followed. 

“Are you showing off? I won’t tell you anything more than Aunty Rosa has, 
and she does n’t know everything,” said Black Sheep as clearly as he could for 
the arms round his neck. 

“Oh, my son — my little, little son! It was my fault — my fault, darling — 
and yet how could we help it? Forgive me, Punch.” The voice died out in a 
broken whisper, and two hot tears fell on Black Sheep’s forehead. 

“Has she been making you cry, too?” he asked. “You should see Jane cry. But 
you’re nice, and Jane is a Born Liar — Aunty Rosa says so.” 

“Hush, Punch, hush! My boy, don’t talk like that. Try to love me a little bit — 
a little bit. You don’t know how I want it. Punch-baba, come back to me! I am 
your Mother — your own Mother — and never mind the rest. I know — yes, I 
know, dear. It does n’t matter now. Punch, won’t you care for me a little?” 


It is astonishing how much petting a big boy of ten can endure when he is 
quite sure that there is no one to laugh at him. Black Sheep had never been made 
much of before, and here was this beautiful woman treating him — Black Sheep, 
the Child of the Devil and the Inheritor of Undying Flame — as though he were 
a small God. 

“T care for you a great deal, Mother dear,” he whispered at last, “and I’m glad 
you’ve come back; but are you sure Aunty Rosa told you everything?” 

“Everything. What does it matter? But — — ” the voice broke with a sob that 
was also laughter — ”Punch, my poor, dear, half-blind darling, don’t you think it 
was a little foolish of you?” 

“No. It saved a lickin’.” 

Mamma shuddered and slipped away in the darkness to write a long letter to 
Papa. Here is an extract: 

“... Judy is a dear, plump little prig who adores the woman, and wears with as 
much gravity as her religious opinions — only eight, Jack! — a venerable 
horsehair atrocity which she calls her Bustle. I have just burned it, and the child 
is asleep in my bed as I write. She will come to me at once. Punch I cannot quite 
understand. He is well nourished, but seems to have been worried into a system 
of small deceptions which the woman magnifies into deadly sins. Don’t you 
recollect our own up-bringing, dear, when the Fear of the Lord was so often the 
beginning of falsehood? I shall win Punch to me before long. I am taking the 
children away into the country to get them to know me, and, on the whole, I am 
content, or shall be when you come home, dear boy, and then, thank God, we 
shall be all under one roof again at last!” 
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Three months later, Punch, no longer Black Sheep, has discovered that he is 
the veritable owner of a real, live, lovely Mamma, who is also a sister, comforter, 
and friend, and that he must protect her till the Father comes home. Deception 
does not suit the part of a protector, and, when one can do anything without 
question, where is the use of deception? 

“Mother would be awfully cross if you walked through that ditch,” says Judy, 
continuing a conversation. 

“Mother’s never angry,” says Punch. “She’d just say, “You’re a little pagal’; 
and that’s not nice, but PF’ Il show.” 

Punch walks through the ditch and mires himself to the knees. “Mother, dear,” 
he shouts, “I’m just as dirty as I can pos-sib-ly be!” 

“Then change your clothes as quickly as you pos-sib-ly can!” rings out 
Mother’s clear voice from the house. “And don’t be a little pagal!” 

“There! Told you so,” says Punch. “It’s all different now, and we are just as 


much Mother’s as if she had never gone.” 

Not altogether, O Punch, for when young lips have drunk deep of the bitter 
waters of Hate, Suspicion, and Despair, all the Love in the world will not wholly 
take away that knowledge; though it may turn darkened eyes for a while to the 
light, and teach Faith where no Faith was. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


“Where the word of a King is, there is power: And who may say unto him — 
What doest thou?” 

“Yeth! And Chimo to sleep at ve foot of ve bed, and ve pink pikky-book, and ve 
bwead — ’cause I will be hungwy in ve night — and vat’s all, Miss Biddums. 
And now give me one kiss and Pll go to sleep. — So! Kite quiet. Ow! Ve pink 
pikky-book has slidded under ve pillow and ve bwead is cwumbling! Miss 
Biddums! Miss Biddums! I’m so uncomfy! Come and tuck me up, Miss 
Biddums.” 

His Majesty the King was going to bed; and poor, patient Miss Biddums, who 
had advertised herself humbly as a “young person, European, accustomed to the 
care of little children,” was forced to wait upon his royal caprices. The going to 
bed was always a lengthy process, because His Majesty had a convenient knack 
of forgetting which of his many friends, from the mehter’s son to the 
Commissioner’s daughter, he had prayed for, and, lest the Deity should take 
offence, was used to toil through his little prayers, in all reverence, five times in 
one evening. His Majesty the King believed in the efficacy of prayer as devoutly 
as he believed in Chimo the patient spaniel, or Miss Biddums, who could reach 
him down his gun — ”with cursuffun caps — reel ones” — from the upper 
shelves of the big nursery cupboard. 

At the door of the nursery his authority stopped. Beyond lay the empire of his 
father and mother — two very terrible people who had no time to waste upon 
His Majesty the King. His voice was lowered when he passed the frontier of his 
own dominions, his actions were fettered, and his soul was filled with awe 
because of the grim man who lived among a wilderness of pigeon-holes and the 
most fascinating pieces of red tape, and the wonderful woman who was always 
getting into or stepping out of the big carriage. 

To the one belonged the mysteries of the “duftar-room”; to the other the great, 
reflected wilderness of the “Memsahib’s room” where the shiny, scented dresses 
hung on pegs, miles and miles up in the air, and the just-seen plateau of the 
toilet-table revealed an acreage of speckly combs, broidered “hanafitch bags,” 
and “white-headed” brushes. 

There was no room for His Majesty the King either in official reserve or 
mundane gorgeousness. He had discovered that, ages and ages ago — before 
even Chimo came to the house, or Miss Biddums had ceased grizzling over a 
packet of greasy letters which appeared to be her chief treasure on earth. His 


Majesty the King, therefore, wisely confined himself to his own territories, 
where only Miss Biddums, and she feebly, disputed his sway. 

From Miss Biddums he had picked up his simple theology and welded it to the 
legends of gods and devils that he had learned in the servants’ quarters. 

To Miss Biddums he confided with equal trust his tattered garments and his 
more serious griefs. She would make everything whole. She knew exactly how 
the Earth had been born, and had reassured the trembling soul of His Majesty the 
King that terrible time in July when it rained continuously for seven days and 
seven nights, and — there was no Ark ready and all the ravens had flown away! 
She was the most powerful person with whom he was brought into contact — 
always excepting the two remote and silent people beyond the nursery door. 

How was His Majesty the King to know that, six years ago, in the summer of 
his birth, Mrs. Austell, turning over her husband’s papers, had come upon the 
intemperate letter of a foolish woman who had been carried away by the silent 
man’s strength and personal beauty? How could he tell what evil the overlooked 
slip of note-paper had wrought in the mind of a desperately jealous wife? How 
could he, despite his wisdom, guess that his mother had chosen to make of it 
excuse for a bar and a division between herself and her husband, that 
strengthened and grew harder to break with each year; that she, having unearthed 
this skeleton in the cupboard, had trained it into a household God which should 
be about their path and about their bed, and poison all their ways? 

These things were beyond the province of His Majesty the King. He only 
knew that his father was daily absorbed in some mysterious work for a thing 
called the Sirkar and that his mother was the victim alternately of the Nautch and 
the Burrakhana. To these entertainments she was escorted by a Captain-Man for 
whom His Majesty the King had no regard. 

“He doesn’t laugh,” he argued with Miss Biddums, who would fain have 
taught him charity. “He only makes faces wiv his mouf, and when he wants to o- 
muse me I am not o-mused.” And His Majesty the King shook his head as one 
who knew the deceitfulness of this world. 

Morning and evening it was his duty to salute his father and mother — the 
former with a grave shake of the hand, and the latter with an equally grave kiss. 
Once, indeed, he had put his arms round his mother’s neck, in the fashion he 
used toward Miss Biddums. The openwork of his sleeve-edge caught in an 
earring, and the last stage of His Majesty’s little overture was a suppressed 
scream and summary dismissal to the nursery. 

“Tt’s w’ong,” thought His Majesty the King, “to hug Memsahibs wiv fings in 
veir ears. I will amember.” He never repeated the experiment. 

Miss Biddums, it must be confessed, spoiled him as much as his nature 


admitted, in some sort of recompense for what she called “the hard ways of his 
Papa and Mamma.” She, like her charge, knew nothing of the trouble between 
man and wife — the savage contempt for a woman’s stupidity on the one side, or 
the dull, rankling anger on the other. Miss Biddums had looked after many little 
children in her time, and served in many establishments. Being a discreet 
woman, she observed little and said less, and, when her pupils went over the sea 
to the Great Unknown which she, with touching confidence in her hearers, called 
“Home,” packed up her slender belongings and sought for employment afresh, 
lavishing all her love on each successive batch of ingrates. Only His Majesty the 
King had repaid her affection with interest; and in his uncomprehending ears she 
had told the tale of nearly all her hopes, her aspirations, the hopes that were 
dead, and the dazzling glories of her ancestral home in “Calcutta, close to 
Wellington Square.” 

Everything above the average was in the eyes of His Majesty the King 
“Calcutta good.” When Miss Biddums had crossed his royal will, he reversed the 
epithet to vex that estimable lady, and all things evil were, until the tears of 
repentance swept away spite, “Calcutta bad.” 

Now and again Miss Biddums begged for him the rare pleasure of a day in the 
society of the Commissioner’s child — the wilful four-year-old Patsie, who, to 
the intense amazement of His Majesty the King, was idolized by her parents. On 
thinking the question out at length, by roads unknown to those who have left 
childhood behind, he came to the conclusion that Patsie was petted because she 
wore a big blue sash and yellow hair. 

This precious discovery he kept to himself. The yellow hair was absolutely 
beyond his power, his own tousled wig being potato-brown; but something 
might be done toward the blue sash. He tied a large knot in his mosquito-curtains 
in order to remember to consult Patsie on their next meeting. She was the only 
child he had ever spoken to, and almost the only one that he had ever seen. The 
little memory and the very large and ragged knot held good. 

“Patsie, lend me your blue wiband,” said His Majesty the King. 

“You'll bewy it,” said Patsie, doubtfully, mindful of certain fearful atrocities 
committed on her doll. 

“No, I won’t — twoofanhonor. It’s for me to wear.” 

“Pooh!” said Patsie. “Boys don’t wear sa-ashes. Zey’s only for dirls.” 

“T didn’t know.” The face of His Majesty the King fell. 

“Who wants ribands? Are you playing horses, chickabiddies?” said the 
Commissioner’s wife, stepping into the veranda. 

“Toby wanted my sash,” explained Patsie. 

“T don’t now,” said His Majesty the King, hastily, feeling that with one of 


these terrible “grown-ups” his poor little secret would be shamelessly wrenched 
from him, and perhaps — most burning desecration of all — laughed at. 

“Pll give you a cracker-cap,” said the Commissioner’s wife. “Come along 
with me, Toby, and we’ll choose it.” 

The cracker-cap was a stiff, three-pointed vermilion-and-tinsel splendor. His 
Majesty the King fitted it on his royal brow. The Commissioner’s wife had a face 
that children instinctively trusted, and her action, as she adjusted the toppling 
middle spike, was tender. 

“Will it do as well?” stammered His Majesty the King. 

“As what, little one?” 

“As ve wiban?” 

“Oh, quite. Go and look at yourself in the glass.” 

The words were spoken in all sincerity and to help forward any absurd 
“dressing-up” amusement that the children might take into their minds. But the 
young savage has a keen sense of the ludicrous. His Majesty the King swung the 
great cheval-glass down, and saw his head crowned with the staring horror of a 
fool’s cap — a thing which his father would rend to pieces if it ever came into 
his office. He plucked it off, and burst into tears. 

“Toby,” said the Commissioner’s wife, gravely, “you shouldn’t give way to 
temper. I am very sorry to see it. It’s wrong.” 

His Majesty the King sobbed inconsolably, and the heart of Patsie’s mother 
was touched. She drew the child on to her knee. Clearly it was not temper alone. 

“What is it, Toby? Won’t you tell me? Aren’t you well?” 

The torrent of sobs and speech met, and fought for a time, with chokings and 
gulpings and gasps. Then, in a sudden rush, His Majesty the King was delivered 
of a few inarticulate sounds, followed by the words: — ”Go a — way you — 
dirty — little debbil!” 

“Toby! What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s what he’d say. I know it is! He said vat when vere was only a little, little 
eggy mess, on my t-t-unic; and he’d say it again, and laugh, if I went in wif vat 
on my head.” 

“Who would say that?” 

“M-m-my Papa! And I fought if I had ve blue wiban, he’d let me play in ve 
waste-paper basket under ve table.” 

“What blue riband, childie>?” 

“Ve same vat Patsie had — ve big blue wiban w-w-wound my t-ttummy!” 

“What is it, Toby? There’s something on your mind. Tell me all about it, and 
perhaps I can help.” 

“Isn’t anyfing,” sniffed His Majesty, mindful of his manhood, and raising his 


head from the motherly bosom upon which it was resting. “I only fought vat you 
— you petted Patsie ‘cause she had ve blue wiban, and — and if I’d had ve blue 
wiban too, m-my Papa w-would pet me.” 

The secret was out, and His Majesty the King sobbed bitterly in spite of the 
arms round him, and the murmur of comfort on his heated little forehead. 

Enter Patsie tumultuously, embarrassed by several lengths of the 
Commissioner’s pet mahseer-rod. “Tum along, Toby! Zere’s a chu-chu lizard in 
ze chick, and I’ve told Chimo to watch him till we turn. If we poke him wiz zis 
his tail will go wiggle-wiggle and fall off. Tum along! I can’t weach.” 

“Pm comin’,” said His Majesty the King, climbing down from the 
Commissioner’s wife’s knee after a hasty kiss. 

Two minutes later, the chu-chu lizard’s tail was wriggling on the matting of 
the veranda, and the children were gravely poking it with splinters from the 
chick, to urge its exhausted vitality into “just one wiggle more, ‘cause it doesn’t 
hurt chu-chu.” 

The Commissioner’s wife stood in the doorway and watched: — ”Poor little 
mite! A blue sash ... and my own precious Patsie! I wonder if the best of us, or 
we who love them best, ever understand what goes on in their topsy-turvy little 
heads.” 

A big tear splashed on the Commissioner’s wife’s wedding-ring, and she went 
indoors to devise a tea for the benefit of His Majesty the King. 

“Their souls aren’t in their tummies at that age in this climate,” said the 
Commissioner’s wife, “but they are not far off. I wonder if I could make Mrs. 
Austell understand. Poor little fellow!” 

With simple craft, the Commissioner’s wife called on Mrs. Austell and spoke 
long and lovingly about children; inquiring specially for His Majesty the King. 

“He’s with his governess,” said Mrs. Austell, and the tone intimated that she 
was not interested. 

The Commissioner’s wife, unskilled in the art of war, continued her 
questionings. “I don’t know,” said Mrs. Austell. “These things are left to Miss 
Biddums, and, of course, she does not ill-treat the child.” 

The Commissioner’s wife left hastily. The last sentence jarred upon her 
nerves. “Doesn’t ill-treat the child! As if that were all! I wonder what Tom 
would say if I only ‘didn’t ill-treat’ Patsie!” 

Thenceforward, His Majesty the King was an honored guest at the 
Commissioner’s house, and the chosen friend of Patsie, with whom he blundered 
into aS many scrapes as the compound and the servants’ quarters afforded. 
Patsie’s Mamma was always ready to give counsel, help, and sympathy, and, if 
need were and callers few, to enter into their games with an abandon that would 


have shocked the sleek-haired subalterns who squirmed painfully in their chairs 
when they came to call on her whom they profanely nicknamed “Mother 
Bunch.” 

Yet, in spite of Patsie and Patsie’s Mamma, and the love that these two 
lavished upon him, His Majesty the King fell grievously from grace, and 
committed no less a sin than that of theft — unknown, it is true, but burdensome. 

There came a man to the door one day, when His Majesty was playing in the 
hall and the bearer had gone to dinner, with a packet for his Majesty’s Mamma. 
And he put it upon the hall-table, said that there was no answer, and departed. 

Presently, the pattern of the dado ceased to interest His Majesty, while the 
packet, a white, neatly wrapped one of fascinating shape, interested him very 
much indeed. His Mamma was out, so was Miss Biddums, and there was pink 
string round the packet. He greatly desired pink string. It would help him in 
many of his little businesses — the haulage across the floor of his small cane- 
chair, the torturing of Chimo, who could never understand harness — and so 
forth. If he took the string it would be his own, and nobody would be any the 
wiser. He certainly could not pluck up sufficient courage to ask Mamma for it. 
Wherefore, mounting upon a chair, he carefully untied the string and, behold, the 
stiff white paper spread out in four directions, and revealed a beautiful little 
leather box with gold lines upon it! He tried to replace the string, but that was a 
failure. So he opened the box to get full satisfaction for his iniquity, and saw a 
most beautiful Star that shone and winked, and was altogether lovely and 
desirable. 

“Vat,” said His Majesty, meditatively, “is a ‘parkle cwown, like what I will 
wear when I go to heaven. I will wear it on my head — Miss Biddums says so. I 
would like to wear it now. I would like to play wiv it. I will take it away and play 
wiv it, very careful, until Mamma asks for it. I fink it was bought for me to play 
wiv — same as my cart.” 

His Majesty the King was arguing against his conscience, and he knew it, for 
he thought immediately after: “Never mind. I will keep it to play wiv until 
Mamma says where is it, and then I will say: — ’I tookt it and I am sorry.’ I will 
not hurt it because it is a ‘parkle cwown. But Miss Biddums will tell me to put it 
back. I will not show it to Miss Biddums.” 

If Mamma had come in at that moment all would have gone well. She did not, 
and His Majesty the King stuffed paper, case, and jewel into the breast of his 
blouse and marched to the nursery. 

“When Mamma asks I will tell,” was the salve that he laid upon his 
conscience. But Mamma never asked, and for three whole days His Majesty the 
King gloated over his treasure. It was of no earthly use to him, but it was 


splendid, and, for aught he knew, something dropped from the heavens 
themselves. Still Mamma made no inquiries, and it seemed to him, in his furtive 
peeps, as though the shiny stones grew dim. What was the use of a ‘parkle 
cwown if it made a little boy feel all bad in his inside? He had the pink string as 
well as the other treasure, but greatly he wished that he had not gone beyond the 
string. It was his first experience of iniquity, and it pained him after the flush of 
possession and secret delight in the “‘parkle cwown” had died away. 

Each day that he delayed rendered confession to the people beyond the 
nursery doors more impossible. Now and again he determined to put himself in 
the path of the beautifully attired lady as she was going out, and explain that he 
and no one else was the possessor of a “‘parkle cwown,” most beautiful and 
quite uninquired for. But she passed hurriedly to her carriage, and the 
opportunity was gone before His Majesty the King could draw the deep breath 
which clinches noble resolve. The dread secret cut him off from Miss Biddums, 
Patsie, and the Commissioner’s wife, and — doubly hard fate — when he 
brooded over it Patsie said, and told her mother, that he was cross. 

The days were very long to His Majesty the King, and the nights longer still. 
Miss Biddums had informed him, more than once, what was the ultimate destiny 
of “fieves,” and when he passed the interminable mud flanks of the Central Jail, 
he shook in his little strapped shoes. 

But release came after an afternoon spent in playing boats by the edge of the 
tank at the bottom of the garden. His Majesty the King went to tea, and, for the 
first time in his memory, the meal revolted him. His nose was very cold, and his 
cheeks were burning hot. There was a weight about his feet, and he pressed his 
head several times to make sure that it was not swelling as he sat. 

“T feel vevy funny,” said His Majesty the King, rubbing his nose. “Vere’s a 
buzz-buzz in my head.” 

He went to bed quietly. Miss Biddums was out and the bearer undressed him. 

The sin of the “‘parkle cwown” was forgotten in the acuteness of the 
discomfort to which he roused after a leaden sleep of some hours, He was thirsty, 
and the bearer had forgotten to leave the drinking-water. “Miss Biddums! Miss 
Biddums! I’m so kirsty!” 

No answer, Miss Biddums had leave to attend the wedding of a Calcutta 
schoolmate. His Majesty the King had forgotten that. 

“T want a dwink of water!” he cried, but his voice was dried up in his throat. “I 
want a dwink! Vere is ve glass?” 

He sat up in bed and looked round. There was a murmur of voices from the 
other side of the nursery door. It was better to face the terrible unknown than to 
choke in the dark. He slipped out of bed, but his feet were strangely wilful, and 


he reeled once or twice. Then he pushed the door open and staggered — a puffed 
and purple-faced little figure — into the brilliant light of the dining-room full of 
pretty ladies. 

“Pm vevy hot! I’m vevy uncomfitivle,’ moaned His Majesty the King, 
clinging to the portiere, “and vere’s no water in ve glass, and I’m so kirsty. Give 
me a dwink of water.” 

An apparition in black and white — His Majesty the King could hardly see 
distinctly — lifted him up to the level of the table, and felt his wrists and 
forehead. The water came, and he drank deeply, his teeth chattering against the 
edge of the tumbler. Then every one seemed to go away — every one except the 
huge man in black and white, who carried him back to his bed; the mother and 
father following. And the sin of the “‘parkle cwown” rushed back and took 
possession of the terrified soul. 

“T’m a fief!” he gasped. “I want to tell Miss Biddums vat I’m a fief. Vere is 
Miss Biddums?” 

Miss Biddums had come and was bending over him. “I’m a fief,” he 
whispered. “A fief — like ve men in the pwison. But I’ll tell now, I tookt ... I 
tookt ve ‘parkle cwown when the man that came left it in ve hall. I bwoke ve 
paper and ve little bwown box, and it looked shiny, and I tookt it to play wif, and 
I was afwaid. It’s in ve dooly-box at ve bottom. No one never asked for it, but I 
was afwaid. Oh, go an’ get ve dooly-box!” 

Miss Biddums obediently stooped to the lowest shelf of the almirah and 
unearthed the big paper box in which His Majesty the King kept his dearest 
possessions. Under the tin soldiers, and a layer of mud pellets for a pellet-bow, 
winked and blazed a diamond star, wrapped roughly in a half-sheet of note-paper 
whereon were a few words. 

Somebody was crying at the head of the bed, and a man’s hand touched the 
forehead of His Majesty the King, who grasped the packet and spread it on the 
bed. 

“Vat is ve ‘parkle cwown,” he said, and wept bitterly; for now that he had 
made restitution he would fain have kept the shining splendor with him. 

“Tt concerns you too,” said a voice at the head of the bed. “Read the note. This 
is not the time to keep back anything.” 

The note was curt, very much to the point, and signed by a single initial. “If 
you wear this to-morrow night I shall know what to expect.” The date was three 
weeks old. 

A whisper followed, and the deeper voice returned: “And you drifted as far 
apart as that! I think it makes us quits now, doesn’t it? Oh, can’t we drop this 
folly once and for all? Is it worth it, darling?” 


“Kiss me too,” said His Majesty the King, dreamily. “You isn’t vevy angwy, is 
you?” 

The fever burned itself out, and His Majesty the King slept. 

When he waked, it was in a new world — peopled by his father and mother as 
well as Miss Biddums: and there was much love in that world and no morsel of 
fear, and more petting than was good for several little boys. His Majesty the 
King was too young to moralize on the uncertainty of things human, or he would 
have been impressed with the singular advantages of crime — ay, black sin. 
Behold, he had stolen the “‘parkle cwown,” and his reward was Love, and the 
right to play in the waste-paper basket under the table “for always”. 
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He trotted over to spend an afternoon with Patsie, and the Commissioner’s 
wife would have kissed him. “No, not vere,” said His Majesty the King, with 
superb insolence, fencing one corner of his mouth with his hand, “Vat’s my 
Mamma’s place — vere she kisses me,” 

“Oh!” said the Commissioner’s wife, briefly. Then to herself: “Well, I suppose 
I ought to be glad for his sake. Children are selfish little grubs and — I’ve got 
my Patsie.” 


THE DRUMS OF THE FORE AND AFT 


In the Army List they still stand as “The Fore and Fit Princess Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen-Anspach’s Merther-Tydfilshire Own Royal 
Loyal Light Infantry, Regimental District 329A,” but the Army through all its barracks and canteens knows them now as the “Fore and 
Aft.” They may in time do something that shall make their new title honourable, but at present they are bitterly ashamed, and the man 
who calls them “Fore and Aft” does so at the risk of the head which is on his shoulders. 


Two words breathed into the stables of a certain Cavalry Regiment will bring 
the men out into the streets with belts and mops and bad language; but a whisper 
of “Fore and Aft” will bring out this regiment with rifles. 

Their one excuse is that they came again and did their best to finish the job in 
style. But for a time all their world knows that they were openly beaten, 
whipped, dumb-cowed, shaking and afraid. The men know it; their officers know 
it; the Horse Guards know it, and when the next war comes the enemy will know 
it also. There are two or three regiments of the Line that have a black mark 
against their names which they will then wipe out; and it will be excessively 
inconvenient for the troops upon whom they do their wiping. 

The courage of the British soldier is officially supposed to be above proof, 
and, as a general rule, it is so. The exceptions are decently shovelled out of sight, 
only to be referred to in the freshest of unguarded talk that occasionally swamps 
a Mess-table at midnight. Then one hears strange and horrible stories of men not 
following their officers, of orders being given by those who had no right to give 
them, and of disgrace that, but for the standing luck of the British Army, might 
have ended in brilliant disaster. These are unpleasant stories to listen to, and the 
Messes tell them under their breath, sitting by the big wood fires, and the young 
officer bows his head and thinks to himself, please God, his men shall never 
behave unhandily. 

The British soldier is not altogether to be blamed for occasional lapses; but 
this verdict he should not know. A moderately intelligent General will waste six 
months in mastering the craft of the particular war that he may be waging; a 
Colonel may utterly misunderstand the capacity of his regiment for three months 
after it has taken the field, and even a Company Commander may err and be 
deceived as to the temper and temperament of his own handful: wherefore the 
soldier, and the soldier of to-day more particularly, should not be blamed for 
falling back. He should be shot or hanged afterwards - to encourage the others; 
but he should not be vilified in newspapers, for that is want of tact and waste of 
space. 

He has, let us say, been in the service of the Empress for, perhaps, four years. 


He will leave in another two years. He has no inherited morals, and four years 
are not sufficient to drive toughness into his fibre, or to teach him how holy a 
thing is his Regiment. He wants to drink, he wants to enjoy himself - in India he 
wants to save money - and he does not in the least like getting hurt. He has 
received just sufficient education to make him understand half the purport of the 
orders he receives, and to speculate on the nature of clean, incised, and 
shattering wounds. Thus, if he is told to deploy under fire preparatory to an 
attack, he knows that he runs a very great risk of being killed while he is 
deploying, and suspects that he is being thrown away to gain ten minutes’ time. 
He may either deploy with desperate swiftness, or he may shuffle, or bunch, or 
break, according to the discipline under which he has lain for four years. 

Armed with imperfect knowledge, cursed with the rudiments of an 
imagination, hampered by the intense selfishness of the lower classes, and 
unsupported by any regimental associations, this young man is suddenly 
introduced to an enemy who in eastern lands is always ugly, generally tall and 
hairy, and frequently noisy. If he looks to the right and the left and sees old 
soldiers - men of twelve years’ service, who, he knows, know what they are 
about - taking a charge, rush, or demonstration without embarrassment, he is 
consoled and applies his shoulder to the butt of his rifle with a stout heart. His 
peace is the greater if he hears a senior, who has taught him his soldiering and 
broken his head on occasion, whispering: “They’ll shout and carry on like this 
for five minutes. Then they’ll rush in, and then we’ve got ‘em by the short 
hairs!” 

But, on the other hand, if he sees only men of his own term of service, turning 
white and playing with their triggers and saying: “What the Hell’s up now?” 
while the Company Commanders are sweating into their sword-hilts and 
shouting: “Front rank, fix bayonets. Steady there - steady! Sight for three 
hundred - no, for five! Lie down, all! Steady! Front rank kneel!” and so forth, he 
becomes unhappy, and grows acutely miserable when he hears a comrade turn 
over with the rattle of fire-irons falling into the fender, and the grunt of a pole- 
axed ox. If he can be moved about a little and allowed to watch the effect of his 
own fire on the enemy he feels merrier, and may be then worked up to the blind 
passion of fighting, which is, contrary to general belief, controlled by a chilly 
Devil and shakes men like ague. If he is not moved about, and begins to feel cold 
at the pit of the stomach, and in that crisis is badly mauled and hears orders that 
were never given, he will break, and he will break badly, and of all things under 
the light of the Sun there is nothing more terrible than a broken British regiment. 
When the worst comes to the worst and the panic is really epidemic, the men 
must be e’en let go, and the Company Commanders had better escape to the 


enemy and stay there for safety’s sake. If they can be made to come again they 
are not pleasant men to meet; because they will not break twice. 

About thirty years from this date, when we have succeeded in half- educating 
everything that wears trousers, our Army will be a beautifully unreliable 
machine. It will know too much and it will do too little. Later still, when all men 
are at the mental level of the officer of to-day, it will sweep the earth. Speaking 
roughly, you must employ either blackguards or gentlemen, or, best of all, 
blackguards commanded by gentlemen, to do butcher’s work with efficiency and 
despatch. The ideal soldier should, of course, think for himself - the “Pocket- 
book” says so. Unfortunately, to attain this virtue, he has to pass through the 
phase of thinking of himself, and that is misdirected genius. A blackguard may 
be slow to think for himself, but he is genuinely anxious to kill, and a little 
punishment teaches him how to guard his own skin and perforate another’s. A 
powerfully prayerful Highland Regiment, officered by rank Presbyterians, is, 
perhaps, one degree more terrible in action than a hard-bitten thousand of 
irresponsible Irish ruffians led by most improper young unbelievers. But these 
things prove the rule - which is that the midway men are not to be trusted alone. 
They have ideas about the value of life and an upbringing that has not taught 
them to go on and take the chances. They are carefully unprovided with a 
backing of comrades who have been shot over, and until that backing is re- 
introduced, as a great many Regimental Commanders intend it shall be, they are 
more liable to disgrace themselves than the size of the Empire or the dignity of 
the Army allows. Their officers are as good as good can be, because their 
training begins early, and God has arranged that a clean-run youth of the British 
middle classes shall, in the matter of backbone, brains, and bowels, surpass all 
other youths. For this reason a child of eighteen will stand up, doing nothing, 
with a tin sword in his hand and joy in his heart until he is dropped. If he dies, he 
dies like a gentleman. If he lives, he writes Home that he has been “potted,” 
“sniped,” “chipped,” or “cut over,” and sits down to besiege Government for a 
wound- gratuity until the next little war breaks out, when he perjures himself 
before a Medical Board, blarneys his Colonel, burns incense round his Adjutant, 
and is allowed to go to the Front once more. 

Which homily brings me directly to a brace of the most finished little fiends 
that ever banged drum or tootled fife in the Band of a British Regiment. They 
ended their sinful career by open and flagrant mutiny and were shot for it. Their 
names were Jakin and Lew - Piggy Lew and they were bold, bad drummer-boys, 
both of them frequently birched by the Drum-Major of the Fore and Aft. - Jakin 
was a Stunted child of fourteen, and Lew was about the same age. When not 
looked after, they smoked and drank. They swore habitually after the manner of 


the Barrack-room, which is cold swearing and comes from between clenched 
teeth, and they fought religiously once a week. Jakin had sprung from some 
London gutter, and may or may not have passed through Dr. Barnardo’s hands 
ere he arrived at the dignity of drummer-boy. Lew could remember nothing 
except the Regiment and the delight of listening to the Band from his earliest 
years. He hid somewhere in his grimy little soul a genuine love for music, and 
was most mistakenly furnished with the head of a cherub: insomuch that 
beautiful ladies who watched the Regiment in church were wont to speak of him 
as a “darling.” They never heard his vitriolic comments on their manners and 
morals, as he walked back to barracks with the Band and matured fresh causes of 
offence against Jakin. 

The other drummer-boys hated both lads on account of their illogical conduct. 
Jakin might be pounding Lew, or Lew might be rubbing Jakin’s head in the dirt, 
but any attempt at aggression on the part of an outsider was met by the combined 
forces of Lew and Jakin; and the consequences were painful. The boys were the 
Ishmaels of the corps, but wealthy Ishmaels, for they sold battles in alternate 
weeks for the sport of the barracks when they were not pitted against other boys; 
and thus amassed money. 

On this particular day there was dissension in the camp. They had just been 
convicted afresh of smoking, which is bad for little boys who use plug-tobacco, 
and Lew’s contention was that Jakin had “stunk so ‘orrid bad from keepin’ the 
pipe in pocket,” that he and he alone was responsible for the birching they were 
both tingling under. 

“I tell you I ‘id the pipe back o’ barracks,” said Jakin pacifically. 

“You’re a bloomin’ liar,” said Lew without heat. 

“You’re a bloomin’ little barstard,” said Jakin, strong in the knowledge that his 
own ancestry was unknown. 

Now there is one word in the extended vocabulary of barrack-room abuse that 
cannot pass without comment. You may call a man a thief and risk nothing. You 
may even call him a coward without finding more than a boot whiz past your ear, 
but you must not call a man a bastard unless you are prepared to prove it on his 
front teeth. 

“You might ha’ kep’ that till I wasn’t so sore,” said Lew sorrowfully, dodging 
round Jakin’s guard. 

“PII make you sorer,” said Jakin genially, and got home on Lew’s alabaster 
forehead. All would have gone well and this story, as the books say, would never 
have been written, had not his evil fate prompted the Bazar-Sergeant’s son, a 
long, employless man of five-and-twenty, to put in an appearance after the first 
round. He was eternally in need of money, and knew that the boys had silver. 


“Fighting again,” said he. “TIl report you to my father, and he’ll report you to 
the Colour-Sergeant.” 

“What’s that to you?” said Jakin with an unpleasant dilation of the nostrils. 

“Oh! nothing to me. You’ll get into trouble, and you’ve been up too often to 
afford that.” 

“What the Hell do you know about what we’ve done?” asked Lew the Seraph. 
“You aren’t in the Army, you lousy, cadging civilian.” 

He closed in on the man’s left flank. 

“Jes’ ‘cause you find two gentlemen settlin’ their diff’rences with their fistes 
you stick in your ugly nose where you aren’t wanted. Run ‘ome to your ‘arf- 
caste slut of a Ma - or we’ll give you what-for,” said Jakin. 

The man attempted reprisals by knocking the boys’ heads together. The 
scheme would have succeeded had not Jakin punched him vehemently in the 
stomach, or had Lew refrained from kicking his shins. They fought together, 
bleeding and breathless, for half an hour, and, after heavy punishment, 
triumphantly pulled down their opponent as terriers pull down a jackal. 

“Now,” gasped Jakin, “I’ll give you what-for.” He proceeded to pound the 
man’s features while Lew stamped on the outlying portions of his anatomy. 
Chivalry is not a strong point in the composition of the average drummer-boy. 
He fights, as do his betters, to make his mark. 

Ghastly was the ruin that escaped, and awful was the wrath of the Bazar- 
Sergeant. Awful too was the scene in Orderly-room when the two reprobates 
appeared to answer the charge of half-murdering a “civilian.” The Bazar- 
Sergeant thirsted for a criminal action, and his son lied. The boys stood to 
attention while the black clouds of evidence accumulated. 

“You little devils are more trouble than the rest of the Regiment put together,” 
said the Colonel angrily. “One might as well admonish thistledown, and I can’t 
well put you in cells or under stoppages. You must be birched again.” 

“Beg y’ pardon, Sir. Can’t we say nothin’ in our own defence, Sir?” shrilled 
Jakin. 

“Hey! What? Are you going to argue with me?” said the Colonel. 

“No, Sir,” said Lew. “But if a man come to you, Sir, and said he was going to 
report you, Sir, for ‘aving a bit of a turn-up with a friend, Sir, an’ wanted to get 
money out 0’ you, Sir-” 

The Orderly-room exploded in a roar of laughter. “Well?” said the Colonel. 

“That was what that measly jarnwar there did, Sir, and ‘e’d ‘a’ done it, Sir, if 
we ‘adn’t prevented ‘im. We didn’t ‘it ‘im much, Sir. ‘ʻE ‘adn’t no manner o’ 
right to interfere with us, Sir. I don’t mind bein’ birched by the Drum-Major, Sir, 
nor yet reported by any Corp’ral, but I’m - but I don’t think it’s fair, Sir, for a 


civilian to come an’ talk over a man in the Army.” 

A second shout of laughter shook the Orderly-room, but the Colonel was 
grave. 

“What sort of characters have these boys?” he asked of the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major. 

“Accordin’ to the Bandmaster, Sir,” returned that revered official - the only 
soul in the Regiment whom the boys feared - “they do everything but lie, Sir.” 

“Ts it like we’d go for that man for fun, Sir?” said Lew, pointing to the 
plaintiff. 

“Oh, admonished - admonished!” said the Colonel testily, and when the boys 
had gone he read the Bazar-Sergeant’s son a lecture on the sin of unprofitable 
meddling, and gave orders that the Bandmaster should keep the Drums in better 
discipline. 

“Tf either of you come to practice again with so much as a scratch on your two 
ugly little faces,” thundered the Bandmaster, “PI tell the Drum-Major to take the 
skin off your backs. Understand that, you young devils.” 

Then he repented of his speech for just the length of time that Lew, looking 
like a seraph in red worsted embellishments, took the place of one of the 
trumpets - in hospital - and rendered the echo of a battle-piece. Lew certainly 
was a musician, and had often in his more exalted moments expressed a yearning 
to master every instrument of the Band. 

“There’s nothing to prevent your becoming a Bandmaster, Lew,” said the 
Bandmaster, who had composed waltzes of his own, and worked day and night 
in the interests of the Band. 

“What did he say?” demanded Jakin after practice. 

“Said I might be a bloomin’ Bandmaster, an’ be asked in to ‘ave a glass o’ 
sherry wine on Mess-nights.” 

“Ho! ‘Said you might be a bloomin’ noncombatant, did ‘e! That’s just about 
wot ‘e would say. When I’ve put in my boy’s service it’s a bloomin’ shame that 
doesn’t count for pension - I’Il take on as a privit. Then PII be a Lance in a year - 
knowin’ what I know about the ins an’ outs o’ things. In three years I’ll be a 
bloomin’ Sergeant. I won’t marry then, not I! Pll ‘old on and learn the orf’cers’ 
ways an’ apply for exchange into a reg’ment that doesn’t know all about me. 
Then Pll be a bloomin’ orf’cer. Then Pll ask you to ‘ave a glass o’ sherry wine, 
Mister Lew, an’ you’ll bloomin’ well ‘ave to stay in the hanty-room while the 
Mess-Sergeant brings it to your dirty ‘ands.” - “S’pose I’m going to be a 
Bandmaster? Not I, quite. I’ll be a orf’cer too. There’s nothin’ like takin’ to a 
thing an’ stickin’ to it, the Schoolmaster says. The Reg’ment don’t go ‘ome for 
another seven years. I’I] be a Lance then or near to.” 


Thus the boys discussed their futures, and conducted themselves piously for a 
week. That is to say, Lew started a flirtation with the Colour-Sergeant’s daughter, 
aged thirteen - “not,” as he explained to Jakin, “with any intention o’ matrimony, 
but by way o’ keep in’ my ‘and in.” And the black-haired Cris Delighan enjoyed 
that flirtation more than previous ones, and the other drummer-boys raged 
furiously together, and Jakin preached sermons on the dangers of bein’ tangled 
along o’ petticoats.” 

But neither love nor virtue would have held Lew long in the paths of propriety 
had not the rumour gone abroad that the Regiment was to be sent on active 
service, to take part in a war which, for the sake of brevity, we will call “The 
War of the Lost Tribes.” 

The barracks had the rumour almost before the Mess-room, and of all the nine 
hundred men in barracks, not ten had seen a shot fired in anger. The Colonel had, 
twenty years ago, assisted at a Frontier expedition; one of the Majors had seen 
service at the Cape; a confirmed deserter in E Company had helped to clear 
streets in Ireland; but that was all. The Regiment had been put by for many 
years. The overwhelming mass of its rank and file had from three to four years’ 
service; the non-commissioned officers were under thirty years old; and men and 
sergeants alike had forgotten to speak of the stories written in brief upon the 
Colours - the New Colours that had been formally blessed by an Archbishop in 
England ere the Regiment came away. They wanted to go to the Front - they 
were enthusiastically anxious to go - but they had no knowledge of what war 
meant, and there was none to tell them. They were an educated regiment, the 
percentage of school-certificates in their ranks was high, and most of the men 
could do more than read and write. They had been recruited in loyal observance 
of the territorial idea; but they themselves had no notion of that idea. They were 
made up of drafts from an over- populated manufacturing district. The system 
had put flesh and muscle upon their small bones, but it could not put heart into 
the sons of those who for generations had done overmuch work for overscanty 
pay, had sweated in drying-rooms, stooped over looms, coughed among white- 
lead, and shivered on lime-barges. The men had found food and rest in the Army, 
and now they were going to fight “niggers” - people who ran away if you shook 
a stick at them. Wherefore they cheered lustily when the rumour ran, and the 
shrewd, clerkly non-commissioned officers speculated on the chances of batta 
and of saving their pay. At Headquarters men said: “The Fore and Fit have never 
been under fire within the last generation. Let us, therefore, break them in easily 
by setting them to guard lines of communication.” And this would have been 
done but for the fact that British Regiments were wanted - badly wanted - at the 
Front, and there were doubtful Native Regiments that could fill the minor duties. 
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“Brigade ‘em with two strong Regiments,” said Headquarters. “They may be 
knocked about a bit, but they’ll learn their business before they come through. 
Nothing like a night-alarm and a little cutting-up of stragglers to make a 
Regiment smart in the field. Wait till they’ve had half a dozen sentries’ throats 
cut.” 

The Colonel wrote with delight that the temper of his men was excellent, that 
the Regiment was all that could be wished, and as sound as a bell. The Majors 
smiled with a sober joy, and the subalterns waltzed in pairs down the Mess-room 
after dinner, and nearly shot themselves at revolver-practice. But there was 
consternation in the hearts of Jakin and Lew. What was to be done with the 
Drums? Would the Band go to the Front? How many of the Drums would 
accompany the Regiment? 

They took counsel together, sitting in a tree and smoking. 

“It’s more than a bloomin’ toss-up they’ll leave us be’ind at the Depot with the 
women. You’ll like that,” said Jakin sarcastically. 

“Cause o’ Cris, y? mean? Wot’s a woman, or a ‘ole bloomin’ depot o° women, 
‘longside o’ the chanst of field-service? You know I’m as keen on goin’ as you,” 
said Lew. 

“Wish I was a bloomin’ bugler,” said Jakin sadly. “They’ll take Tom Kidd 
along, that I can plaster a wall with, an’ like as not they won’t take us.” 

“Then let’s go an’ make Tom Kidd so bloomin’ sick ‘e can’t bugle no more. 
You ‘old ‘is ‘ands an’ P’Il kick him,” said Lew, wriggling on the branch. 

“That ain’t no good neither. We ain’t the sort o’ characters to presoom on our 
rep’tations - they’re bad. If they have the Band at the Depot we don’t go, and no 
error there. If they take the Band we may get cast for medical unfitness. Are you 
medical fit, Piggy?” said Jakin, digging Lew in the ribs with force. 

“Yus,” said Lew with an oath. “The Doctor says your ‘eart’s weak through 
smokin’ on an empty stummick. Throw a chest an’ PI try yer.” 

Jakin threw out his chest, which Lew smote with all his might. Jakin turned 
very pale, gasped, crowed, screwed up his eyes, and said - “That’s all right.” 

“You'll do,” said Lew. “I’ve ‘eard o’ men dying when you ‘it ‘em fair on the 
breastbone.” 

“Don’t bring us no nearer goin’, though,” said Jakin. “Do you know where 
we’re ordered?” 

“Gawd knows, an’ ‘E won’t split on a pal. Somewheres up to the Front to kill 
Paythans - hairy big beggars that turn you inside out if they get ‘old o’ you. They 
say their women are good- looking, too.” 

“Any loot?” asked the abandoned Jakin. 

“Not a bloomin’ anna, they say, unless you dig up the ground an’ see what the 


niggers ‘ave ‘id. They’re a poor lot.” Jakin stood upright on the branch and 
gazed across the plain. 

“Lew,” said he, “there’s the Colonel coming. ‘Colonel’s a good old beggar. 
Let’s go an’ talk to ‘im.” 

Lew nearly fell out of the tree at the audacity of the suggestion. Like Jakin he 
feared not God, neither regarded he Man, but there are limits even to the 
audacity of a drummer-boy, and to speak to a Colonel was - 

But Jakin had slid down the trunk and doubled in the direction of the Colonel. 
That officer was walking wrapped in thought and visions of a C. B. yes, even a 
K. C. B., for had he not at command one of the best Regiments of the Line - the 
Fore and Fit? And he was aware of two small boys charging down upon him. 
Once before it had been solemnly reported to him that “the Drums were in a 
state of mutiny,” Jakin and Lew being the ringleaders. This looked like an 
organised conspiracy. - The boys halted at twenty yards, walked to the regulation 
four paces, and saluted together, each as well set-up as a ramrod and little taller. 

The Colonel was in a genial mood; the boys appeared very forlorn and 
unprotected on the desolate plain, and one of them was handsome. 

“Well!” said the Colonel, recognising them. “Are you going to pull me down 
in the open? I’m sure I never interfere with you, even though” - he sniffed 
suspiciously - “you have been smoking.” 

It was time to strike while the iron was hot. Their hearts beat tumultuously. 

“Beg y’ pardon, Sir,” began Jakin. “The Reg’ment’s ordered on active service, 
Sir?” 

“So I believe,” said the Colonel courteously. 

“Is the Band goin’, Sir?” said both together. Then, without pause, “We’re 
goin’, Sir, ain’t we?” 

“You!” said the Colonel, stepping back the more fully to take in the two small 
figures. “You! You’d die in the first march.” 

“No, we wouldn’t, Sir. We can march with the Reg’ment anywheres - p’rade 
an’ anywhere else,” said Jakin. 

“If Tom Kidd goes ‘e’ll shut up like a clasp-knife,” said Lew. “Tom ‘as very- 
close veins in both ‘is legs, Sir.” 

“Very how much?” 

“Very-close veins, Sir. That’s why they swells after long p’rade, Sir. If ‘e can 
go, we Can go, Sir.” 

Again the Colonel looked at them long and intently. 

“Yes, the Band is going,” he said as gravely as though he had been addressing 
a brother officer. “Have you any parents, either of you two?” 

“No, Sir,” rejoicingly from Lew and Jakin. “We’re both orphans, Sir. There’s 


no one to be considered of on our account, Sir.” 

“You poor little sprats, and you want to go up to the Front with the Regiment, 
do you? Why?” 

“T’ve wore the Queen’s Uniform for two years,” said Jakin. “It’s very ‘ard, Sir, 
that a man don’t get no recompense for doin’ of ‘is dooty, Sir.” 

“An’- an’ if I don’t go, Sir,” interrupted Lew, “the Bandmaster ‘e says ‘e’ll 
catch an’ make a bloo - a blessed musician o’ me, Sir. Before I’ve seen any 
service, Sir.” 

The Colonel made no answer for a long time. Then he said quietly: “If you’re 
passed by the Doctor I dare say you can go. I shouldn’t smoke if I were you.” 

The boys saluted and disappeared. The Colonel walked home and told the 
story to his wife, who nearly cried over it. The Colonel was well pleased. If that 
was the temper of the children, what would not the men do? 

Jakin and Lew entered the boys’ barrack-room with great stateliness, and 
refused to hold any conversation with their comrades for at least ten minutes. 
Then, bursting with pride, Jakin drawled: “I’ve bin intervooin’ the Colonel. 
Good old beggar is the Colonel. Says I to ‘im, ‘Colonel,’ says I, ‘let me go to the 
Front, along o° the Reg’ment. - ‘To the Front you shall go,’ says ‘e, ‘an’ I only 
wish there was more like you among the dirty little devils that bang the bloomin’ 
drums.’ Kidd, if you throw your ‘courtrements at me for tellin’ you the truth to 
your own advantage, your legs’ |! swell.” 

None the less there was a Battle-Royal in the barrack-room, for the boys were 
consumed with envy and hate, and neither Jakin nor Lew behaved in conciliatory 
wise. 

“Tm goin’ out to say adoo to my girl,” said Lew, to cap the climax. “Don’t 
none o’ you touch my kit because it’s wanted for active service; me bein’ 
specially invited to go by the Colonel.” 

He strolled forth and whistled in the clump of trees at the back of the Married 
Quarters till Cris came to him, and, the preliminary kisses being given and taken, 
Lew began to explain the situation. 

“T’m goin’ to the Front with the Reg’ment,” he said valiantly. 

“Piggy, you’re a little liar,” said Cris, but her heart misgave her, for Lew was 
not in the habit of lying. 

“Liar yourself, Cris,” said Lew, slipping an arm round her. “I’m goin’. When 
the Reg’ment marches out you’ll see me with ‘em, all galliant and gay. Give us 
another kiss, Cris, on the strength of it.” 

“If you’d on’y a-stayed at the Depot - where you ought to ha’ bin - you could 
get as many of ‘em as - as you dam please,” whimpered Cris, putting up her 
mouth. 


“Tt’s ‘ard, Cris. I grant you it’s ‘ard, But what’s a man to do? If I’d a-stayed at 
the Depot, you wouldn’t think anything of me.” 

“Like as not, but I’d ‘ave you with me, Piggy. An’ all the thinkin’ in the world 
isn’t like kissin’.” 

“Am all the kissin’ in the world isn’t like ‘avin’ a medal to wear on the front o° 
your coat.” 

“You won’t get no medal.” 

“Oh, yus, I shall though. Me an’ Jakin are the only acting- drummers that’ll be 
took along. All the rest is full men, an’ we’ll get our medals with them.” 

“They might ha’ taken anybody but you, Piggy. You’ll get killed - you’re so 
venturesome. Stay with me, Piggy darlin’, down at the Depot, an’ I’ll love you 
true, for ever.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to do that now, Cris? You said you was.” 

“Q’ course I am, but th’ other’s more comfortable. Wait till you’ve growed a 
bit, Piggy. You aren’t no taller than me now.” 

“T’ve bin in the Army for two years, an’ I’m not goin’ to get out of a chanst o’ 
seein’ service, an’ don’t you try to make me do so. I’ll come back, Cris, an’ when 
I take on as a man Pll marry you - marry you when I’m a Lance.” 

“Promise, Piggy.” 

Lew reflected on the future as arranged by Jakin a short time previously, but 
Cris’s mouth was very near to his own. 

“T promise, s’elp me Gawd!” said he. 

Cris slid an arm round his neck. 

“I won’t ‘old you back no more, Piggy. Go away an’ get your medal, an’ PI 
make you a new button-bag as nice as I know how,” she whispered. 

“Put some o’ your ‘air into it, Cris, an’ ll keep it in my pocket so long’s I’m 
alive.” 

Then Cris wept anew, and the interview ended. Public feeling among the 
drummer-boys rose to fever pitch, and the lives of Jakin and Lew became 
unenviable. Not only had they been permitted to enlist two years before the 
regulation boy’s age - fourteen - but, by virtue, it seemed, of their extreme youth, 
they were allowed to go to the Front - which thing had not happened to acting- 
drummers within the knowledge of boy. The Band which was to accompany the 
Regiment had been cut down to the regulation twenty men, the surplus returning 
to the ranks. Jakin and Lew were attached to the Band as supernumeraries, 
though they would much have preferred being company buglers. 

“Don’t matter much,” said Jakin after the medical inspection. “Be thankful 
that we’re ‘lowed to go at all. The Doctor ‘e said that if we could stand what we 
took from the Bazar-Sergeant’s son we’d stand pretty nigh anything.” 


“Which we will,” said Lew, looking tenderly at the ragged and ill- made 
housewife that Cris had given him, with a lock of her hair worked into a 
sprawling “L” upon the cover. 

“Tt was the best I could,” she sobbed. “I wouldn’t let mother nor the Sergeant’s 
tailor ‘elp me. Keep it always, Piggy, an’ remember I love you true.” 

They marched to the railway station, nine hundred and sixty strong, and every 
soul in cantonments turned out to see them go. The drummers gnashed their 
teeth at Jakin and Lew marching with the Band, the married women wept upon 
the platform, and the Regiment cheered its noble self black in the face. 

“A nice level lot,’ said the Colonel to the Second-in-Command as they 
watched the first four companies entraining. 

“Fit to do anything,” said the Second-in-Command enthusiastically. “But it 
seems to me they’re a thought too young and tender for the work in hand. It’s 
bitter cold up at the Front now.” 

“They’re sound enough,” said the Colonel. “We must take our chance of sick 
casualties.” 

So they went northward, ever northward, past droves and droves of camels, 
armies of camp-followers, and legions of laden mules, the throng thickening day 
by day, till with a shriek the train pulled up at a hopelessly congested junction 
where six lines of temporary track accommodated six forty-waggon trains; 
where whistles blew, Babus sweated, and Commissariat officers swore from 
dawn till far into the night, amid the wind-driven chaff of the fodder-bales and 
the lowing of a thousand steers. 

“Hurry up - you’re badly wanted at the Front,” was the message that greeted 
the Fore and Aft, and the occupants of the Red Cross carriages told the same 
tale. 

“Tisn’t so much the bloomin’ fightin’,” gasped a headbound trooper of 
Hussars to a knot of admiring Fore and Afts. “Tisn’t so much the bloomin’ 
fightin’, though there’s enough o’ that. It’s the bloomin’ food an’ the bloomin’ 
climate. Frost all night ‘cept when it hails, and b’iling sun all day, and the water 
stinks fit to knock you down. I got my ‘ead chipped like a egg; I’ve got 
pneumonia too, an’ my guts is all out o° order. “Tain’t no bloomin’ picnic in those 
parts, I can tell you.” 

“Wot are the niggers like?” demanded a private. 

“There’s some prisoners in that train yonder. Go an’ look at ‘em. They’re the 
aristocracy o’ the country. The common folk are a dashed sight uglier. If you 
want to know what they fight with, reach under my seat an’ pull out the long 
knife that’s there.” 

They dragged out and beheld for the first time the grim, bone- handled, 


triangular Afghan knife. It was almost as long as Lew. 

“That’s the thing to j’int ye,” said the trooper feebly. “It can take off a man’s 
arm at the shoulder as easy as slicing butter. I halved the beggar that used that 
un, but there’s more of his likes up above. They don’t understand thrustin’, but 
they’re devils to slice.” 

The men strolled across the tracks to inspect the Afghan prisoners. They were 
unlike any “niggers” that the Fore and Aft had ever met - these huge, black- 
haired, scowling sons of the Beni-Israel. As the men stared the Afghans spat 
freely and muttered one to another with lowered eyes. 

“My eyes! Wot awful swine!” said Jakin, who was in the rear of the 
procession. “Say, ole man, how you got puckrowed, eh? Kiswasti you wasn’t 
hanged for your ugly face, hey?” 

The tallest of the company turned, his leg-irons clanking at the movement, and 
stared at the boy. “See!” he cried to his fellows in Pushto. “They send children 
against us. What a people, and what fools!” 

“Hya.” said Jakin, nodding his head cheerily. “You go down- country. Khana 
get, peenikapanee get - live like a bloomin’ Raja ke marfik. That’s a better 
bandobust than baynit get it in your innards. Good-bye, ole man. Take care o’ 
your beautiful figure- ‘ead, an’ try to look kushy.” 

The men laughed and fell in for their first march, when they began to realise 
that a soldier’s life is not all beer and skittles. They were much impressed with 
the size and bestial ferocity of the niggers whom they had now learned to call 
“Paythans,” and more with the exceeding discomfort of their own surroundings. 
Twenty old soldiers in the corps would have taught them how to make 
themselves moderately snug at night, but they had no old soldiers, and, as the 
troops on the line of march said, “they lived like pigs.” They learned the heart- 
breaking cussedness of camp-kitchens and camels and the depravity of an E. P. 
tent and a wither-wrung mule. They studied animalculae in water, and developed 
a few cases of dysentery in their study. 

At the end of their third march they were disagreeably surprised by the arrival 
in their camp of a hammered iron slug which, fired from a steady rest at seven 
hundred yards, flicked out the brains of a private seated by the fire. This robbed 
them of their peace for a night, and was the beginning of a long-range fire 
carefully calculated to that end. In the daytime they saw nothing except an 
unpleasant puff of smoke from a crag above the line of march. At night there 
were distant spurts of flame and occasional casualties, which set the whole camp 
blazing into the gloom and, occasionally, into opposite tents. Then they swore 
vehemently and vowed that this was magnificent but not war. 

Indeed it was not. The Regiment could not halt for reprisals against the 


sharpshooters of the country-side. Its duty was to go forward and make 
connectioon with the Scotch and Goorkha troops with which it was brigaded. 
The Afghans knew this, and knew too, after their first tentative shots, that they 
were dealing with a raw regiment Thereafter they devoted themselves to the task 
of keeping the Fore and Aft on the strain. Not for anything would they have 
taken equal liberties with a seasoned corps - with the wicked little Goorkhas, 
whose delight it was to lie out in the open on a dark night and stalk their stalkers 
- with the terrible big men dressed in women’s clothes, who could be heard 
praying to their God in the night-watches, and whose peace of mind no amount 
of “sniping” could shake - or with those vile Sikhs, who marched so 
ostentatiously unprepared and who dealt out such grim reward to those who tried 
to profit by that unpreparedness. This white regiment was different - quite 
different. It slept like a hog, and, like a hog, charged in every direction when it 
was roused. Its sentries walked with a footfall that could be heard for a quarter of 
a mile; would fire at anything that moved - even a driven donkey - and when 
they had once fired, could be scientifically “rushed “ and laid out a horror and an 
offence against the morning sun. Then there were camp-followers who straggled 
and could be cut up without fear. Their shrieks would disturb the white boys, and 
the loss of their services would inconvenience them sorely. 

Thus, at every march, the hidden enemy became bolder and the Regiment 
writhed and twisted under attacks it could not avenge. The crowning triumph 
was a sudden night-rush ending in the cutting of many tent-ropes, the collapse of 
the sodden canvas, and a glorious knifing of the men who struggled and kicked 
below. It was a great deed, neatly carried out, and it shook the already shaken 
nerves of the Fore and Aft. All the courage that they had been required to 
exercise up to this point was the “two o’clock in the morning courage”; and, so 
far, they had only succeeded in shooting their comrades and losing their sleep. 

Sullen, discontented, cold, savage, sick, with their uniforms dulled and 
unclean, the Fore and Aft joined their Brigade. 

“T hear you had a tough time of it coming up,” said the Brigadier. But when he 
saw the hospital-sheets his face fell. 

“This is bad,” said he to himself. “They’re as rotten as sheep.” And aloud to 
the Colonel - “I’m afraid we can’t spare you just yet. We want all we have, else I 
should have given you ten days to recover in.” 

The Colonel winced. “On my honour, Sir,” he returned, “there is not the least 
necessity to think of sparing us. My men have been rather mauled and upset 
without a fair return. They only want to go in somewhere where they can see 
what’s before them.” 

“Can’t say I think much of the Fore and Fit,” said the Brigadier in confidence 


to his Brigade-Major. “They’ve lost all their soldiering, and, by the trim of them, 
might have marched through the country from the other side. A more fagged-out 
set of men I never put eyes on.” 

“Oh, they’ll improve as the work goes on. The parade gloss has been rubbed 
off a little, but they’ll put on field polish before long,” said the Brigade-Major. 
“They’ve been mauled, and they don’t quite understand it.” 

They did not. All the hitting was on one side, and it was cruelly hard hitting 
with accessories that made them sick. There was also the real sickness that laid 
hold of a strong man and dragged him howling to the grave. Worst of all, their 
officers knew just as little of the country as the men themselves, and looked as if 
they did. The Fore and Aft were in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, but 
they believed that all would be well if they could once get a fair go-in at the 
enemy. Pot-shots up and down the valleys were unsatisfactory, and the bayonet 
never seemed to get a chance. Perhaps it was as well, for a long-limbed Afghan 
with a knife had a reach of eight feet, and could carry away lead that would 
disable three Englishmen. 

The Fore and Aft would like some rifle-practice at the enemy - all seven 
hundred rifles blazing together. That wish showed the mood of the men. 

The Goorkhas walked into their camp, and in broken, barrack-room English 
strove to fraternise with them: offered them pipes of tobacco and stood them 
treat at the canteen. But the Fore and Aft, not knowing much of the nature of the 
Goorkhas, treated them as they would treat any other “niggers,” and the little 
men in green trotted back to their firm friends the Highlanders, and with many 
grins confided to them: “That dam white regiment no dam use. Sulky - ugh! 
Dirty - ugh! Hya, any tot for Johnny?” Whereat the Highlanders smote the 
Goorkhas as to the head, and told them not to vilify a British Regiment, and the 
Goorkhas grinned cavernously, for the Highlanders were their elder brothers and 
entitled to the privileges of kinship. The common soldier who touches a Goorkha 
is more than likely to have his head sliced open. 

Three days later the Brigadier arranged a battle according to the rules of war 
and the peculiarity of the Afghan temperament. The enemy were massing in 
inconvenient strength among the hills, and the moving of many green standards 
warned him that the tribes were “up” in aid of the Afghan regular troops. A 
squadron and a half of Bengal Lancers represented the available Cavalry, and 
two screw- guns, borrowed from a column thirty miles away, the Artillery at the 
General’s disposal. 

“Tf they stand, as I’ve a very strong notion that they will, I fancy we shall see 
an infantry fight that will be worth watching,” said the Brigadier. “We’ll do it in 
style. Each regiment shall be played into action by its Band, and we’ll hold the 


Cavalry in reserve.” 

“For all the reserve?” somebody asked. 

“For all the reserve; because we’re going to crumple them up,” said the 
Brigadier, who was an extraordinary Brigadier, and did not believe in the value 
of a reserve when dealing with Asiatics. Indeed, when you come to think of it, 
had the British Army consistently waited for reserves in all its little affairs, the 
boundaries of Our Empire would have stopped at Brighton beach. 

The battle was to be a glorious battle. 

The three regiments debouching from three separate gorges, after duly 
crowning the heights above, were to converge from the centre, left, and right 
upon what we will call the Afghan army, then stationed towards the lower 
extremity of a flat-bottomed valley. Thus it will be seen that three sides of the 
valley practically belonged to the English, while the fourth was strictly Afghan 
property. In the event of defeat the Afghans had the rocky hills to fly to, where 
the fire from the guerrilla tribes in aid would cover their retreat. In the event of 
victory these same tribes would rush down and lend their weight to the rout of 
the British. 

The screw-guns were to shell the head of each Afghan rush that was made in 
close formation, and the Cavalry, held in reserve in the right valley, were to 
gently stimulate the break-up which would follow on the combined attack. The 
Brigadier, sitting upon a rock overlooking the valley, would watch the battle 
unrolled at his feet. The Fore and Aft would debouch from the central gorge, the 
Goorkhas from the left, and the Highlanders from the right, for the reason that 
the left flank of the enemy seemed as though it required the most hammering. It 
was not every day that an Afghan force would take ground in the open, and the 
Brigadier was resolved to make the most of it. 

“If we only had a few more men,” he said plaintively, “we could surround the 
creatures and crumple ‘em up thoroughly. As it is, I’m afraid we can only cut 
them up as they run. It’s a great pity.” 

The Fore and Aft had enjoyed unbroken peace for five days, and were 
beginning, in spite of dysentery, to recover their nerve. But they were not happy, 
for they did not know the work in hand, and had they known, would not have 
known how to do it. Throughout those five days in which old soldiers might 
have taught them the craft of the game, they discussed together their 
misadventures in the past - how such an one was alive at dawn and dead ere the 
dusk, and with what shrieks and struggles such another had given up his soul 
under the Afghan knife. Death was a new and horrible thing to the sons of 
mechanics who were used to die decently of zymotic disease; and their careful 
conservation in barracks had done nothing to make them look upon it with less 


dread. 

Very early in the dawn the bugles began to blow, and the Fore and Aft, filled 
with a misguided enthusiasm, turned out without waiting for a cup of coffee and 
a biscuit; and were rewarded by being kept under arms in the cold while the 
other regiments leisurely prepared for the fray. All the world knows that it is ill 
taking the breeks off a Highlander. It is much iller to try to make him stir unless 
he is convinced of the necessity for haste. 507 The Fore and Aft waited, leaning 
upon their rifles and listening to the protests of their empty stomachs. The 
Colonel did his best to remedy the default of lining as soon as it was borne in 
upon him that the affair would not begin at once, and so well did he succeed that 
the coffee was just ready when - the men moved off, their Band leading. Even 
then there had been a mistake in time, and the Fore and Aft came out into the 
valley ten minutes before the proper hour. Their Band wheeled to the right after 
reaching the open, and retired behind a little rocky knoll still playing while the 
Regiment went past. 

It was not a pleasant sight that opened on the uninstructed view, for the lower 
end of the valley appeared to be filled by an army in position - real and actual 
regiments attired in red coats, and - of this there was no doubt - firing Martini- 
Henry bullets which cut up the ground a hundred yards in front of the leading 
company. Over that pock-marked ground the Regiment had to pass, and it 
opened the ball with a general and profound courtesy to the piping pickets; 
ducking in perfect time, as though it had been brazed on a rod. Being half 
capable of thinking for itself, it fired a volley by the simple process of pitching 
its rifle into its shoulder and pulling the trigger. The bullets may have accounted 
for some of the watchers on the hill side, but they certainly did not affect the 
mass of enemy in front, while the noise of the rifles drowned any orders that 
might have been given. 

“Good God!” said the Brigadier, sitting on the rock high above all. “That 
Regiment has spoilt the whole show. Hurry up the others, and let the screw-guns 
get off.” 

But the screw-guns, in working round the heights, had stumbled upon a 
wasp’s nest of a small mud fort which they incontinently shelled at eight 
hundred yards, to the huge discomfort of the occupants, who were unaccustomed 
to weapons of such devilish precision. 

The Fore and Aft continued to go forward, but with shortened stride. Where 
were the other regiments, and why did these niggers use Martinis? They took 
open order instinctively, lying down and firing at random, rushing a few paces 
forward and lying down again, according to the regulations. Once in this 
formation, each man felt himself desperately alone, and edged in towards his 


fellow for comfort’s sake. 

Then the crack of his neighbor’s rifle at his ear led him to fire as rapidly as he 
could - again for the sake of the comfort of the noise. The reward was not long 
delayed. Five volleys plunged the files in banked smoke impenetrable to the eye, 
and the bullets began to take ground twenty or thirty yards in front of the firers, 
as the weight of the bayonet dragged down and to the right arms wearied with 
holding the kick of the leaping Martini. The Company Commanders peered 
helplessly through the smoke, the more nervous mechanically trying to fan it 
away with their helmets. 

“High and to the left!” bawled a Captain till he was hoarse. “No good! Cease 
firing, and let it drift away a bit.” 

Three and four times the bugles shrieked the order, and when it was obeyed 
the Fore and Aft looked that their foe should be lying before them in mown 
swaths of men. A light wind drove the smoke to leeward, and showed the enemy 
still in position and apparently unaffected. A quarter of a ton of lead had been 
buried a furlong in front of them, as the ragged earth attested. 

That was not demoralizing to the Afghans, who have not European nerves. 
They were waiting for the mad riot to die down, and were firing quietly into the 
heart of the smoke. A private of the Fore and Aft spun up his company shrieking 
with agony, another was kicking the earth and gasping, and a third, ripped 
through the lower intestines by a jagged bullet, was calling aloud on his 
comrades to put him out of his pain. These were the casualties, and they were 
not soothing to hear or see. The smoke cleared to a dull haze. 

Then the foe began to shout with a great shouting, and a mass - a black mass - 
detached itself from the main body, and rolled over the ground at horrid speed. It 
was composed of, perhaps, three hundred men, who would shout and fire and 
slash if the rush of their fifty comrades who were determined to die carried 
home. The fifty were Ghazis, half maddened with drugs and wholly mad with 
religious fanaticism. When they rushed the British fire ceased, and in the lull the 
order was given to close ranks and meet them with the bayonet. 

Any one who knew the business could have told the Fore and Aft that the only 
way of dealing with a Ghazi rush is by volleys at long ranges; because a man 
who means to die, who desires to die, who will gain heaven by dying, must, in 
nine cases out of ten, kill a man who has a lingering prejudice in favour of life. 
Where they should have closed and gone forward, the Fore and Aft opened out 
and skirmished, and where they should have opened out and fired, they closed 
and waited. 

A man dragged from his blankets half awake and unfed is never in a pleasant 
frame of mind. Nor does his happiness increase when he watches the whites of 


the eyes of three hundred six-foot fiends upon whose beards the foam is lying, 
upon whose tongues is a roar of wrath, and in whose hands are yard-long knives. 

The Fore and Aft heard the Goorkha bugles bringing that regiment forward at 
the double, while the neighing of the Highland pipes came from the left. They 
strove to stay where they were, though the bayonets wavered down the line like 
the oars of a ragged boat. Then they felt body to body the amazing physical 
strength of their foes; a shriek of pain ended the rush, and the knives fell amid 
scenes not to be told. The men clubbed together and smote blindly - as often as 
not at their own fellows. Their front crumpled like paper, and the fifty Ghazis 
passed on; their backers, now drunk with success, fighting as madly as they. 

Then the rear ranks were bidden to close up, and the subalterns dashed into 
the stew - alone. For the rear-ranks had heard the clamour in front, the yells and 
the howls of pain, and had seen the dark stale blood that makes afraid. They 
were not going to stay. It was the rushing of the camps over again. Let their 
officers go to Hell, if they chose; they would get away from the knives. 

“Come on!” shrieked the subalterns, and their men, cursing them, drew back, 
each closing in to his neighbour and wheeling round. 

Charteris and Devlin, subalterns of the last company, faced their death alone 
in the belief that their men would follow. 

“You’ve killed me, you cowards,” sobbed Devlin and dropped, cut from the 
shoulder-strap to the centre of the chest; and a fresh detachment of his men 
retreating, always retreating, trampled him under foot as they made for the pass 
whence they had emerged. 


I kissed her in the kitchen and I kissed her in the hall 
Child’un, child’un, follow me! 

Oh Golly, said the cook, is he gwine to kiss us all? 
Halla - Halla - Halla - Hallelujah! 


The Goorkhas were pouring through the left gorge and over the heights at the 
double to the invitation of their Regimental Quick- step. The black rocks were 
crowned with dark green spiders as the bugles gave tongue jubilantly: - 


In the morning! In the morning by the bright light! 
When Gabriel blows his trumpet in the morning! 


The Goorkha rear companies tripped and blundered over loose stones. The 
front files halted for a moment to take stock of the valley and to settle stray boot- 
laces. Then a happy little sigh of contentment soughed down the ranks, and it 
was as though the land smiled, for behold there below was the enemy, and it was 


to meet them that the Goorkhas had doubled so hastily. There was much enemy. 
There would be amusement. The little men hitched their kukris well to hand, and 
gaped expectantly at their officers as terriers grin ere the stone is cast for them to 
fetch. The Goorkhas’ ground sloped downward to the valley, and they enjoyed a 
fair view of the proceedings. They sat upon the boulders to watch, for their 
officers were not going to waste their wind in assisting to repulse a Ghazi rush 
more than half a mile away. Let the white men look to their own front. 

“Hi! yi !” said the Subadar-Major, who was sweating profusely. “Dam fools 
yonder, stand close order! This is no time for close order, it is the time for 
volleys. Ugh!” 

Horrified, amused, and indignant, the Goorkhas beheld the retirement of the 
Fore and Aft with a running chorus of oaths and commentaries. 

“They run! The white men run! Colonel Sahib, may we also do a little 
running?” murmured Runbir Thappa, the Senior Jemadar. 

But the Colonel would have none of it. “Let the beggars be cut up a little,” 
said he wrathfully. “Serves ‘em right. They’ll be prodded into facing round in a 
minute.” He looked through his field-glasses, and caught the glint of an officer’s 
sword. 

“Beating ‘em with the flat - damned conscripts! How the Ghazis are walking 
into them!” said he. 

The Fore and Aft, heading back, bore with them their officers. The narrowness 
of the pass forced the mob into solid formation, and the rear ranks delivered 
some sort of a wavering volley. The Ghazis drew off, for they did not know what 
reserve the gorge might hide. Moreover, it was never wise to chase white men 
too far. They returned as wolves return to cover, satisfied with the slaughter that 
they had done, and only stopping to slash at the wounded on the ground. A 
quarter of a mile had the Fore and Aft retreated, and now, jammed in the pass, 
was quivering with pain, shaken and demoralised with fear, while the officers, 
maddened beyond control, smote the men with the hilts and the flats of their 
swords. 

“Get back! Get back, you cowards - you women! Right about face - column of 
companies, form - you hounds!” shouted the Colonel, and the subalterns swore 
aloud. But the Regiment wanted to go - to go anywhere out of the range of those 
merciless knives. It swayed to and fro irresolutely with shouts and outcries, 
while from the right the Goorkhas dropped volley after volley of cripple-stopper 
Snider bullets at long range into the mob of the Ghazis returning to their own 
troops. 

The Fore and Aft Band, though protected from direct fire by the rocky knoll 
under which it had sat down, fled at the first rush. Jakin and Lew would have 


fled also, but their short legs left them fifty yards in the rear, and by the time the 
Band had mixed with the Regiment, they were painfully aware that they would 
have to close in alone and unsupported. 

“Get back to that rock,” gasped Jakin. “They won’t see us there.” 

And they returned to the scattered instruments of the Band, their hearts nearly 
bursting their ribs. 

“Here’s a nice show for us,” said Jakin, throwing himself full length on the 
ground. “A bloomin’ fine show for British Infantry! Oh, the devils! They’ve 
gone and left us alone here! Wot’ll we do?” 

Lew took possession of a cast-off water-bottle, which naturally was full of 
canteen rum, and drank till he coughed again. 

“Drink,” said he shortly. “They’ll come back in a minute or two - you see.” 

Jakin drank, but there was no sign of the Regiment’s return. They could hear a 
dull clamour from the head of the valley of retreat, and saw the Ghazis slink 
back, quickening their pace as the Goorkhas fired at them. 

“We’re all that’s left of the Band, an’ we’ll be cut up as sure as death,” said 
Jakin. 

“PII die game, then,” said Lew thickly, fumbling with his tiny drummer’s 
sword. The drink was working on his brain as it was on Jakin’s. 

“Old on! I know something better than fightin’,” said Jakin, stung by the 
splendour of a sudden thought due chiefly to rum. “Tip our bloomin’ cowards 
yonder the word to come back. The Paythan beggars are well away. Come on, 
Lew! We won’t get hurt. Take the fife an’ give me the drum. The Old Step for all 
your bloomin’ guts are worth! There’s a few of our men coming back now. Stand 
up, ye drunken little defaulter. By your right - quick march!” 

He slipped the drum-sling over his shoulder, thrust the fife into Lew’s hand, 
and the two boys marched out of the cover of the rock into the open, making a 
hideous hash of the first bars of the “British Grenadiers.” 

As Lew had said, a few of the Fore and Aft were coming back sullenly and 
shamefacedly under the stimulus of blows and abuse; their red coats shone at the 
head of the valley, and behind them were wavering bayonets. But between this 
shattered line and the enemy, who with Afghan suspicion feared that the hasty 
retreat meant an ambush, and had not moved therefore, lay half a mile of level 
ground dotted only by the wounded. 

The tune settled into full swing and the boys kept shoulder to shoulder, Jakin 
banging the drum as one possessed. The one fife made a thin and pitiful 
squeaking, but the tune carried far, even to the Goorkhas. 

“Come on, you dogs!” muttered Jakin to himself. “Are we to play forhever?” 
Lew was staring straight in front of him and marching more stiffly than ever he 


had done on parade. 


And in bitter mockery of the distant mob, the old tune of the Old Line shrilled 
and rattled: - 

Some talk of Alexander, 

And some of Hercules; 

Of Hector and Lysander, 

And such great names as these! 


There was a far-off clapping of hands from the Goorkhas, and a roar from the 
Highlanders in the distance, but never a shot was fired by British or Afghan. The 
two little red dots moved forward in the open parallel to the enemy’s front. 


But of all the world’s great heroes 
There’s none that can compare, 
With a tow-row-row-row-row-row, 
To the British Grenadier! 


The men of the Fore and Aft were gathering thick at the entrance into the 
plain. The Brigadier on the heights far above was speechless with rage. Still no 
movement from the enemy. The day stayed to watch the children. 

Jakin halted and beat the long roll of the Assembly, while the fife squealed 
despairingly. 

“Right about face! Hold up, Lew, you’re drunk,” said Jakin. They wheeled 
and marched back: - 


hose heroes of antiquity 
Ne’er saw a cannon-ball, 
Nor knew the force o°’ powder, 


“Here they come!” said Jakin. “Go on, Lew”: - 

To scare their foes withal! 

The Fore and Aft were pouring out of the valley. What officers had said to 
men in that time of shame and humiliation will never be known; for neither 
officers nor men speak of it now. 

“They are coming anew!” shouted a priest among the Afghans. “Do not kill 
the boys! Take them alive, and they shall be of our faith.” 

But the first volley had been fired, and Lew dropped on his face. Jakin stood 
for a minute, spun round and collapsed, as the Fore and Aft came forward, the 
curses of their officers in their ears, and in their hearts the shame of open shame. 

Half the men had seen the drummers die, and they made no sign. They did 


not even shout. They doubled out straight across the plain in open order, and 
they did not fire. 

“This,” said the Colonel of Goorkhas, softly, “is the real attack, as it should 
have been delivered. Come on, my children.” 

“Ulu-lu-lu-lu!” squealed the Goorkhas, and came down with a joyful clicking 
of kukris - those vicious Goorkha knives. 

On the right there was no rush. The Highlanders, cannily commending their 
souls to God (for it matters as much to a dead man whether he has been shot in a 
Border scuffle or at Waterloo), opened out and fired according to their custom, 
that is to say without heat and without intervals, while the screw-guns, having 
disposed of the impertinent mud fort aforementioned, dropped shell after shell 
into the clusters round the flickering green standards on the heights. 

“Charrging is an unfortunate necessity,” murmured the Colour- Sergeant of the 
right company of the Highlanders. “It makes the men sweer so, but I am thinkin’ 
that it will come to a charrge if these black devils stand much longer. Stewarrt, 
man, you’re firing into the eye of the sun, and he’ll not take any harm for 
Government ammuneetion. A foot lower and a great deal slower! What are the 
English doing? They’re very quiet, there in the center. Running again?” 

The English were not running. They were hacking and hewing and stabbing, 
for though one white man is seldom physically a match for an Afghan in a 
sheepskin or wadded coat, yet, through the pressure of many white men behind, 
and a certain thirst for revenge in his heart, he becomes capable of doing much 
with both ends of his rifle. The Fore and Aft held their fire till one bullet could 
drive through five or six men, and the front of the Afghan force gave on the 
volley. They then selected their men, and slew them with deep gasps and short 
hacking coughs, and groanings of leather belts against strained bodies, and 
realised for the first time that an Afghan attacked is far less formidable than an 
Afghan attacking; which fact old soldiers might have told them. 

But they had no old soldiers in their ranks. 

The Goorkhas’ stall at the bazar was the noisiest, for the men were engaged - 
to a nasty noise as of beef being cut on the block - with the kukri, which they 
preferred to the bayonet; well knowing how the Afghan hates the half-moon 
blade. 

As the Afghans wavered, the green standards on the mountain moved down to 
assist them in a last rally. This was unwise. The Lancers, chafing in the right 
gorge, had thrice despatched their only subaltern as galloper to report on the 
progress of affairs. On the third occasion he returned, with a bullet-graze on his 
knee, swearing strange oaths in Hindustani, and saying that all things were ready. 
So that squadron swung round the right of the Highlanders with a wicked 


whistling of wind in the pennons of its lances, and fell upon the remnant just 
when, according to all the rules of war, it should have waited for the foe to show 
more signs of wavering. 

But it was a dainty charge, deftly delivered, and it ended by the Cavalry 
finding itself at the head of the pass by which the Afghans intended to retreat; 
and down the track that the lances had made streamed two companies of the 
Highlanders, which was never intended by the Brigadier. The new development 
was successful. It detached the enemy from his base as a sponge is torn from a 
rock, and left him ringed about with fire in that pitiless plain. And as a sponge is 
chased round the bath-tub by the hand of the bather, so were the Afghans chased 
till they broke into little detachments much more difficult to dispose of than 
large masses. 

“See!” quoth the Brigadier. “Everything has come as I arranged. We’ve cut 
their base, and now we’ll bucket ‘em to pieces.” 

A direct hammering was all that the Brigadier had dared to hope for, 
considering the size of the force at his disposal; but men who stand or fall by the 
errors of their opponents may be forgiven for turning Chance into Design. The 
bucketing went forward merrily. The Afghan forces were upon the run - the run 
of wearied wolves who snarl and bite over their shoulders. The red lances dipped 
by twos and threes, and, with a shriek, uprose the lance- butt, like a spar on a 
stormy sea, as the trooper cantering forward cleared his point. The Lancers kept 
between their prey and the steep hills, for all who could were trying to escape 
from the valley of death. The Highlanders gave the fugitives two hundred yards’ 
law, and then brought them down, gasping and choking ere they could reach the 
protection of the boulders above. The Goorkhas followed suit; but the Fore and 
Aft were killing on their own account, for they had penned a mass of men 
between their bayonets and a wall of rock, and the flash of the rifles was lighting 
the wadded coats. 

“We cannot hold them, Captain Sahib!” panted a Ressaidar of Lancers. “Let 
us try the carbine. The lance is good, but it wastes time.” 

They tried the carbine, and still the enemy melted away - fled up the hills by 
hundreds when there were only twenty bullets to stop them. On the heights the 
screw-guns ceased firing - they had run out of ammunition - and the Brigadier 
groaned, for the musketry fire could not sufficiently smash the retreat. Long 
before the last volleys were fired, the doolies were out in force looking for the 
wounded. The battle was over, and, but for want of fresh troops, the Afghans 
would have been wiped off the earth. As it was, they counted their dead by 
hundreds, and nowhere were the dead thicker than in the track of the Fore and 
Aft. 


But the Regiment did not cheer with the Highlanders, nor did they dance 
uncouth dances with the Goorkhas among the dead. They looked under their 
brows at the Colonel as they leaned upon their rifles and panted. 

“Get back to camp, you. Haven’t you disgraced yourself enough for one day! 
Go and look to the wounded. It’s all you’re fit for,” said the Colonel. Yet for the 
past hour the Fore and Aft had been doing all that mortal commander could 
expect. They had lost heavily because they did not know how to set about their 
business with proper skill, but they had borne themselves gallantly, and this was 
their reward. 

A young and sprightly Colour-Sergeant, who had begun to imagine himself a 
hero, offered his water-bottle to a Highlander whose tongue was black with 
thirst. “I drink with no cowards,” answered the youngster huskily, and, turning to 
a Goorkha, said, “Hya, Johnny! Drink water got it?” The Goorkha grinned and 
passed his bottle. The Fore and Aft said no word. 

They went back to camp when the field of strife had been a little mopped up 
and made presentable, and the Brigadier, who saw himself a Knight in three 
months, was the only soul who was complimentary to them. The Colonel was 
heartbroken, and the officers were savage and sullen. 

“Well,” said the Brigadier, “they are young troops, of course, and it was not 
unnatural that they should retire in disorder for a bit.” 

“Oh, my only Aunt Maria ! “ murmured a junior Staff Officer. “Retire in 
disorder! It was a bally run!” 

“But they came again, as we all know,” cooed the Brigadier, the Colonel’s 
ashy-white face before him, “and they behaved as well as could possibly be 
expected. Behaved beautifully, indeed. I was watching them. It’s not a matter to 
take to heart, Colonel. As some German General said of his men, they wanted to 
be shooted over a little, that was all.” To himself he said - “Now they’re blooded 
I can give ‘em responsible work. It’s as well that they got what they did. “Teach 
‘em more than half a dozen rifle flirtations, that will - later - run alone and bite. 
Poor old Colonel, though.” 

All that afternoon the heliograph winked and flickered on the hills, striving to 
tell the good news to a mountain forty miles away And in the evening there 
arrived, dusty, sweating, and sore, a misguided Correspondent who had gone out 
to assist at a trumpery village-burning, and who had read off the message from 
afar, cursing his luck the while. 

“Let’s have the details somehow - as full as ever you can, please. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever been left this campaign,” said the Correspondent to the Brigadier; 
and the Brigadier, nothing loth, told him how an Army of Communication had 
been crumpled up, destroyed, and all but annihilated by the craft, strategy, 


wisdom, and foresight of the Brigadier. 

But some say, and among these be the Goorkhas who watched on the hillside, 
that that battle was won by Jakin and Lew, whose little bodies were borne up just 
in time to fit two gaps at the head of the big ditch-grave for the dead under the 
heights of Jagai. 
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PREFACE 


In Northern India stood a monastery called The Chubara of Dhunni Bhagat. No 
one remembered who or what Dhunni Bhagat had been. He had lived his life, 
made a little money and spent it all, as every good Hindu should do, on a work 
of piety — the Chubara. That was full of brick cells, gaily painted with the 
figures of Gods and kings and elephants, where worn-out priests could sit and 
meditate on the latter end of things; the paths were brick paved, and the naked 
feet of thousands had worn them into gutters. Clumps of mangoes sprouted from 
between the bricks; great pipal trees overhung the well-windlass that whined all 
day; and hosts of parrots tore through the trees. Crows and squirrels were tame 
in that place, for they knew that never a priest would touch them. 

The wandering mendicants, charm-sellers, and holy vagabonds for a hundred 
miles round used to make the Chubara their place of call and rest. Mahomedan, 
Sikh, and Hindu mixed equally under the trees. They were old men, and when 
man has come to the turnstiles of Night all the creeds in the world seem to him 
wonderfully alike and colourless. 

Gobind the one-eyed told me this. He was a holy man who lived on an island 
in the middle of a river and fed the fishes with little bread pellets twice a day. In 
flood-time, when swollen corpses stranded themselves at the foot of the island, 
Gobind would cause them to be piously burned, for the sake of the honour of 
mankind, and having regard to his own account with God hereafter. But when 
two-thirds of the island was torn away in a spate, Gobind came across the river 
to Dhunni Bhagat’s Chubara, he and his brass drinking vessel with the well-cord 
round the neck, his short arm-rest crutch studded with brass nails, his roll of 
bedding, his big pipe, his umbrella, and his tall sugar-loaf hat with the nodding 
peacock feathers in it. He wrapped himself up in his patched quilt made of every 
colour and material in the world, sat down in a sunny corner of the very quiet 
Chubara, and, resting his arm on his short-handled crutch, waited for death. The 
people brought him food and little clumps of marigold flowers, and he gave his 
blessing in return. He was nearly blind, and his face was seamed and lined and 
wrinkled beyond belief, for he had lived in his time which was before the 
English came within five hundred miles of Dhunni Bhagat’s Chubara. 

When we grew to know each other well, Gobind would tell me tales in a voice 
most like the rumbling of heavy guns over a wooden bridge. His tales were true, 
but not one in twenty could be printed in an English book, because the English 
do not think as natives do. They brood over matters that a native would dismiss 
till a fitting occasion; and what they would not think twice about a native will 


brood over till a fitting occasion: then native and English stare at each other 
hopelessly across great gulfs of miscomprehension. 

‘And what,’ said Gobind one Sunday evening, ‘is your honoured craft, and by 
what manner of means earn you your daily bread?’ 

‘I am,’ said I, ‘a kerani — one who writes with a pen upon paper, not being in 
the service of the Government.’ 

‘Then what do you write?’ said Gobind. ‘Come nearer, for I cannot see your 
countenance, and the light fails.’ 

‘I write of all matters that lie within my understanding, and of many that do 
not. But chiefly I write of Life and Death, and men and women, and Love and 
Fate according to the measure of my ability, telling the tale through the mouths 
of one, two, or more people. Then by the favour of God the tales are sold and 
money accrues to me that I may keep alive.’ 

‘Even so,’ said Gobind. ‘That is the work of the bazar story-teller; but he 
speaks straight to men and women and does not write anything at all. Only when 
the tale has aroused expectation, and calamities are about to befall the virtuous, 
he stops suddenly and demands payment ere he continues the narration. Is it so 
in your craft, my son?’ 

‘I have heard of such things when a tale is of great length, and is sold as a 
cucumber, in small pieces.’ 

‘Ay, I was once a famed teller of stories when I was begging on the road 
between Koshin and Etra; before the last pilgrimage that ever I took to Orissa. I 
told many tales and heard many more at the rest-houses in the evening when we 
were merry at the end of the march. It is in my heart that grown men are but as 
little children in the matter of tales, and the oldest tale is the most beloved.’ 

‘With your people that is truth,’ said I. ‘But in regard to our people they desire 
new tales, and when all is written they rise up and declare that the tale were 
better told in such and such a manner, and doubt either the truth or the invention 
thereof.’ 

‘But what folly is theirs!’ said Gobind, throwing out his knotted hand. ‘A tale 
that is told is a true tale as long as the telling lasts. And of their talk upon it — 
you know how Bilas Khan, that was the prince of tale-tellers, said to one who 
mocked him in the great rest-house on the Jhelum road: “Go on, my brother, and 
finish that I have begun,” and he who mocked took up the tale, but having 
neither voice nor manner for the task came to a standstill, and the pilgrims at 
supper made him eat abuse and stick half that night.’ 

‘Nay, but with our people, money having passed, it is their right; as we should 
turn against a shoeseller in regard to shoes if those wore out. If ever I make a 
book you shall see and judge.’ 


‘And the parrot said to the falling tree, Wait, brother, till I fetch a prop!’ said 
Gobind with a grim chuckle. ‘God has given me eighty years, and it may be 
some over. I cannot look for more than day granted by day and as a favour at this 
tide. Be swift.’ 

‘In what manner is it best to set about the task.’ said I, ‘O chiefest of those 
who string pearls with their tongue?’ 

‘How do I know? Yet’ — he thought for a little — ’>how should I not know? 
God has made very many heads, but there is only one heart in all the world 
among your people or my people. They are children in the matter of tales.’ 

‘But none are so terrible as the little ones, if a man misplace a word, or in a 
second telling vary events by so much as one small devil.’ 

‘Ay, I also have told tales to the little ones, but do thou this — ’ His old eyes 
fell on the gaudy paintings of the wall, the blue and red dome, and the flames of 
the poinsettias beyond. “Tell them first of those things that thou hast seen and 
they have seen together. Thus their knowledge will piece out thy imperfections. 
Tell them of what thou alone hast seen, then what thou hast heard, and since they 
be children tell them of battles and kings, horses, devils, elephants, and angels, 
but omit not to tell them of love and suchlike. All the earth is full of tales to him 
who listens and does not drive away the poor from his door. The poor are the 
best of tale-tellers; for they must lay their ear to the ground every night.’ 

After this conversation the idea grew in my head, and Gobind was pressing in 
his inquiries as to the health of the book. 

Later, when we had been parted for months, it happened that I was to go away 
and far off, and I came to bid Gobind good-bye. 

‘It is farewell between us now, for I go a very long journey,’ I said. 

‘And I also. A longer one than thou. But what of the book?’ said he. 

‘Tt will be born in due season if it is so ordained.’ 

‘I would I could see it,’ said the old man, huddling beneath his quilt. ‘But that 
will not be. I die three days hence, in the night, a little before the dawn. The term 
of my years is accomplished.’ 

In nine cases out of ten a native makes no miscalculation as to the day of his 
death. He has the foreknowledge of the beasts in this respect. 

‘Then thou wilt depart in peace, and it is good talk, for thou hast said that life 
is no delight to thee.’ 

‘But it is a pity that our book is not born. How shall I know that there is any 
record of my name?’ 

‘Because I promise, in the forepart of the book, preceding everything else, that 
it shall be written, Gobind, sadhu, of the island in the river and awaiting God in 
Dhunni Bhagat’s Chubara, first spoke of the book,’ said I. 


‘And gave counsel — an old man’s counsel. Gobind, son of Gobind of the 
Chumi village in the Karaon tehsil, in the district of Mooltan. Will that be 
written also?’ 

‘That will be written also.’ 

‘And the book will go across the Black Water to the houses of your people, 
and all the Sahibs will know of me who am eighty years old?’ 

‘All who read the book shall know. I cannot promise for the rest.’ 

‘That is good talk. Call aloud to all who are in the monastery, and I will tell 
them this thing.’ 

They trooped up, faquirs, sadhus, sunnyasis, byragis, nihangs, and mullahs, 
priests of all faiths and every degree of raggedness, and Gobind, leaning upon 
his crutch, spoke so that they were visibly filled with envy, and a white-haired 
senior bade Gobind think of his latter end instead of transitory repute in the 
mouths of strangers. Then Gobind gave me his blessing and I came away. 

These tales have been collected from all places, and all sorts of people, from 
priests in the Chubara, from Ala Yar the carver, Jiwun Singh the carpenter, 
nameless men on steamers and trains round the world, women spinning outside 
their cottages in the twilight, officers and gentlemen now dead and buried, and a 
few, but these are the very best, my father gave me. The greater part of them 
have been published in magazines and newspapers, to whose editors I am 
indebted; but some are new on this side of the water, and some have not seen the 
light before. 

The most remarkable stories are, of course, those which do not appear — for 
obvious reasons. 


THE LANG MEN O’ LARUT 


The Chief Engineer’s sleeping suit was of yellow striped with blue, and his 
speech was the speech of Aberdeen. They sluiced the deck under him, and he 
hopped on to the ornamental capstan, a black pipe between his teeth, though the 
hour was not seven of the morn. 

‘Did you ever hear o° the Lang Men o’ Larut?’ he asked when the Man from 
Orizava had finished a story of an aboriginal giant discovered in the wilds of 
Brazil. There was never story yet passed the lips of teller, but the Man from 
Orizava could cap it. 

‘No, we never did,’ we responded with one voice. The Man from Orizava 
watched the Chief keenly, as a possible rival. 

‘T’m not telling the story for the sake of talking merely,’ said the Chief, ‘but as 
a warning against betting, unless you bet on a perrfect certainty. The Lang Men 
o’ Larut were just a certainty. I have had talk wi’ them. Now Larut, you will 
understand, is a dependency, or it may be an outlying possession, o° the island 0’ 
Penang, and there they will get you tin and manganese, an’ it mayhap mica, and 
all manner o’ meenerals. Larut is a great place.’ 

‘But what about the population?’ said the Man from Orizava. 

‘The population,’ said the Chief slowly, ‘were few but enorrmous. You must 
understand that, exceptin’ the tin-mines, there is no special inducement to 
Europeans to reside in Larut. The climate is warm and remarkably like the 
climate o’ Calcutta; and in regard to Calcutta, it cannot have escaped your 
obsairvation that — ’ 

‘Calcutta isn’t Larut; and we’ve only just come from it,’ protested the Man 
from Orizava. ‘There’s a meteorological department in Calcutta, too.’ 

‘Ay, but there’s no meteorological department in Larut. Each man is a law to 
himself. Some drink whisky, and some drink brandipanee, and some drink 
cocktails — vara bad for the coats o° the stomach is a cocktail — and some drink 
sangaree, so I have been credibly informed; but one and all they sweat like the 
packing of piston-head on a fourrteen-days’ voyage with the screw racing half 
her time. But, as I was saying, the population o’ Larut was five all told of 
English — that is to say, Scotch — an’ I’m Scotch, ye know,’ said the Chief. 

The Man from Orizava lit another cigarette, and waited patiently. It was 
hopeless to hurry the Chief Engineer. 

‘I am not pretending to account for the population o° Larut being laid down 
according to such fabulous dimensions. O’ the five white men engaged upon the 


extraction o’ tin ore and mercantile pursuits, there were three o° the sons o’ 
Anak. Wait while I remember. Lammitter was the first by two inches — a giant 
in the land, an’ a terreefic man to cross in his ways. From heel to head he was six 
feet nine inches, and proportionately built across and through the thickness of his 
body. Six good feet nine inches — an overbearin’ man. Next to him, and I have 
forgotten his precise business, was Sandy Vowle. And he was six feet seven, but 
lean and lathy, and it was more in the elasteecity of his neck that the height lay 
than in any honesty o’ bone and sinew. Five feet and a few odd inches may have 
been his real height. The remainder came out when he held up his head, and six 
feet seven he was upon the door-sills. I took his measure in chalk standin’ on a 
chair. And next to him, but a proportionately made man, ruddy and of a fair 
countenance, was Jock Coan — that they called the Fir Cone. He was but six 
feet five, and a child beside Lammitter and Vowle. When the three walked out 
together, they made a scunner run through the colony o’ Larut. The Malays ran 
round them as though they had been the giant trees in the Yosemite Valley — 
these three Lang Men o’ Larut. It was perfectly ridiculous — a lusus naturae — 
that one little place should have contained maybe the three tallest ordinar’ men 
upon the face o’ the earth. 

‘Obsairve now the order o’ things. For it led to the finest big drink in Larut, 
and six sore heads the morn that endured for a week. I am against immoderate 
liquor, but the event to follow was a justification. You must understand that 
many coasting steamers call at Larut wi’ strangers o’ the mercantile profession. 
In the spring time, when the young cocoanuts were ripening, and the trees o’ the 
forests were putting forth their leaves, there came an American man to Larut, 
and he was six foot three, or it may have been four, in his stockings. He came on 
business from Sacramento, but he stayed for pleasure wi’ the Lang Men o’ Larut. 
Less than, a half o’ the population were ordinar’ in their girth and stature, ye will 
understand — Howson and Nailor, merchants, five feet nine or thereabouts. He 
had business with those two, and he stood above them from the six feet 
threedom o’ his height till they went to drink. In the course o°’ conversation he 
said, as tall men will, things about his height, and the trouble of it to him. That 
was his pride o’ the flesh. 

“As the longest man in the island — ” he said, but there they took him up and 
asked if he were sure. 

“I say I am the longest man in the island,” he said, “and on that Pll bet my 
substance.” 

‘They laid down the bed-plates of a big drink then and there, and put it aside 
while they called Jock Coan from his house, near by among the fireflies’ 
winking. 


““How’s a’ wi’ you?” said Jock, and came in by the side o’ the Sacramento 
profligate, two inches, or it may have been one, taller than he. 

““You’re long,” said the man, opening his eyes. “But I am longer.” An’ they 
sent a whistle through the night an’ howkit out Sandy Vowle from his bit 
bungalow, and he came in an’ stood by the side o’ Jock, an’ the pair just fillit the 
room to the ceiling-cloth. 

‘The Sacramento man was a euchre-player and a most profane sweerer. “You 
hold both Bowers,” he said, “but the Joker is with me.” 

‘““Fair an’ softly,” says Nailor. “Jock, whaur’s Lang Lammitter?” 

““Here,” says that man, putting his leg through the window and coming in like 
an anaconda o’ the desert furlong by furlong, one foot in Penang and one in 
Batavia, and a hand in North Borneo it may be. 

“Are you suited?” said Nailor, when the hinder end o’ Lang Lammitter was 
slidden through the sill an’ the head of Lammitter was lost in the smoke away 
above. 

‘The American man took out his card and put it on the table. “Esdras B. 
Longer is my name, America is my nation, ‘Frisco is my resting-place, but this 
here beats Creation,” said he. “Boys, giants — side-show giants — I minded to 
slide out of my bet if I had been overtopped, on the strength of the riddle on this 
paste-board. I would have done it if you had topped me even by three inches, but 
when it comes to feet — yards — miles, I am not the man to shirk the biggest 
drink that ever made the travellers’-joy palm blush with virginal indignation, or 
the orang- outang and the perambulating dyak howl with envy. Set them up and 
continue till the final conclusion.” 

‘O mon, I tell you ‘twas an awful sight to see those four giants threshing about 
the house and the island, and tearin’ down the pillars thereof an’ throwing palm- 
trees broadcast, and currling their long legs round the hills o° Larut. An awfu’ 
sight! I was there. I did not mean to tell you, but it’s out now. I was not 
overcome, for I e’en sat me down under the pieces o’ the table at four the morn 
an’ meditated upon the strangeness of things. 

‘Losh, yon’s the breakfast-bell!” 


REINGELDER AND THE GERMAN FLAG 


Hans Breitmann paddled across the deck in his pink pyjamas, a cup of tea in one 
hand and a cheroot in the other, when the steamer was sweltering down the coast 
on her way to Singapur. He drank beer all day and all night, and played a game 
called ‘Scairt’ with three compatriots. 

‘I haf washed,’ said he in a voice of thunder, ‘but dere is no use washing on 
these hell-seas. Look at me — I am still all wet and schweatin’. It is der tea dot 
makes me so. Boy, bring me Bilsener on ice.’ 

“You will die if you drink beer before breakfast,’ said one man. ‘Beer is the 
worst thing in the world for — ’ 

“Ya, I know — der liver. I haf no liver, und I shall not die. At least I will not 
die obon dese benny sdeamers dot haf no beer fit to trink. If I should haf died, I 
will haf don so a hoondert dimes before now — in Shermany, in New York, in 
Japon, in Assam, und all over der inside bans of South Amerique. Also in 
Shamaica should I hat died or in Siam, but I am here; und der are my orchits dot 
I have drafelled all the vorld round to find.’ 

He pointed towards the wheel, where, in two rough wooden boxes, lay a mass 
of shrivelled vegetation, supposed by all the ship to represent Assam orchids of 
fabulous value. 

Now, orchids do not grow in the main streets of towns, and Hans Breitmann 
had gone far to get his. There was nothing that he had not collected that year, 
from king-crabs to white kangaroos. 

‘Lisden now,’ said he, after he had been speaking for not much more than ten 
minutes without a pause; ‘Lisden und I will dell you a sdory to show how bad 
und worse it is to go gollectin’ und belief vot anoder fool haf said. Dis was in 
Uraguay which was in Amerique — North or Sout’ you would not know — und 
I was hoontin’ orchits und aferydings else dot I could back in my kanasters — 
dot is drafelling sbecimen-gaces. Dere vas den mit me anoder man — 
Reingelder, dot vas his name — und he vas hoontin’ also but only coral-snakes 
— joost Uraguay coral-snakes — aferykind you could imagine. I dell you a 
coral-snake is a peauty — all red und white like coral dot has been gestrung in 
bands upon der neck of a girl. Dere is one snake howefer dot we who gollect 
know ash der Sherman Flag, pecause id is red und plack und white, joost like a 
sausage mit druffles. Reingelder he was naturalist — goot man — goot trinker 
— better as me! “By Gott,” said Reingelder, “I will get a Sherman Flag snake or 
I will die.” Und we toorned all Uraguay upside-behint all pecause of dot 


Sherman Flag. 

“Von day when we was in none knows where — shwingin’ in our hummocks 
among der woods, oop comes a natif woman mit a Sherman Flag in a bickle- 
bottle — my bickle-bottle — und we both fell from our hummocks flat ubon our 
pot — what you call stomach — mit shoy at dis thing. Now I was gollectin’ 
orchits also, und I knowed dot der idee of life to Reingelder vas dis Sherman 
Flag. Derefore I bicked myselfs oop und I said, “Reingelder, dot is YOUR find.” 
— ”Heart’s true friend, dou art a goot man,” said Reingelder, und mit dot he 
obens der bickle-bottle, und der natif woman she shqueals: “Herr Gott! It will 
bite.” I said — pecause in Uraguay a man must be careful of der insects — 
”Reingelder, shpifligate her in der alcohol und den she will be all right.” — 
”Nein,” said Reingelder, “I will der shnake alife examine. Dere is no fear. Der 
coral-shnakes are mitout shting-apparatus brofided.” Boot I looked at her het, 
und she vas der het of a boison-shnake — der true viper cranium, narrow und 
contract. “It is not goot,” said I, “she may bite und den — we are tree hoondert 
mile from aferywheres. Broduce der alcohol und bickle him alife.” Reingelder 
he had him in his hand — grawlin’ und grawlin’ as slow as a woorm und dwice 
as guiet. “Nonsense,” says Reingelder. “Yates haf said dot not von of der coral- 
shnakes haf der sack of boison.” Yates vas der crate authorite ubon der reptilia of 
Sout’ Amerique. He haf written a book. You do not know, of course, but he vas a 
crate authorite. 


‘I gum my eye upon der Sherman Flag, grawlin’ und grawlin’ in 
Reingelder’s fist, und der het vas not der het of innocence. “Mein 
Gott,” I said. “It is you dot will get der sack — der sack from dis life 
here pelow!” 


“Den you may haf der shnake,” says Reingelder, pattin’ it ubon her het. 
“See now, I will show you vat Yates haf written!” 


‘Uud mit dot he went indo his dent, unt brung out his big book of Yates; der 
Sherman Flag grawlin’ in his fist. “Yates haf said,” said Reingelder, und he 
throwed oben der book in der fork of his fist und read der passage, proofin’ 
conglusivement dot nefer coral-shnake bite vas boison. Den he shut der book mit 
a bang, und dot shqueeze der Sherman Flag, und she nip once und dwice. 

“Der liddle fool he haf bit me,” says Reingelder. 


‘Dese things was before we know apout der permanganat-potash injection. 
I was discomfordable. 


“Die oop der arm, Reingelder,” said I, “und trink whisky ontil you can no 
more trink.” 

““Trink ten tousand tevils! I will go to dinner,” said Reingelder, und he put her 
afay und it vas very red mit emotion. 

‘We lifed upon soup, horse-flesh, und beans for dinner, but before we vas 
eaten der soup, Reingelder he haf hold of his arm und cry, “It is genumben to der 
clavicle. I am a dead man; und Yates he haf lied in brint!” 

‘I dell you it vas most sad, for der symbtoms dot came vas all dose of 
strychnine. He vas doubled into big knots, und den undoubled, und den 
redoubled mooch worse dan pefore, und he frothed. I vas mit him, saying, 
“Reingelder, dost dou know me?” but he himself, der inward gonsciousness part, 
was peyond knowledge, und so I know he vas not in bain. Den he wrop himself 
oop in von dremendous knot und den he died — all alone mit me in Uraguay. I 
was sorry, for I lofed Reingelder, und I puried him, und den I took der coral- 
shnake — dot Sherman Flag — so bad und dreacherous und I bickled him alife. 

‘So I got him: und so I lost Reingelder.’ 


THE WANDERING JEW 


‘If you go once round the world in an easterly direction, you gain one day,’ said 
the men of science to John Hay. In after years John Hay went east, west, north, 
and south, transacted business, made love, and begat a family, as have done 
many men, and the scientific information above recorded lay neglected in the 
deeps of his mind with a thousand other matters of equal importance. 

When a rich relative died, he found himself wealthy beyond any reasonable 
expectation that he had entertained in his previous career, which had been a 
chequered and evil one. Indeed, long before the legacy came to him, there 
existed in the brain of John Hay a little cloud-a momentary obscuration of 
thought that came and went almost before he could realize that there was any 
solution of continuity. So do the bats flit round the eaves of a house to show that 
the darkness is falling. He entered upon great possessions, in money, land, and 
houses; but behind his delight stood a ghost that cried out that his enjoyment of 
these things should not be of long duration. It was the ghost of the rich relative, 
who had been permitted to return to earth to torture his nephew into the grave. 
Wherefore, under the spur of this constant reminder, John Hay, always 
preserving the air of heavy business-like stolidity that hid the shadow on his 
mind, turned investments, houses, and lands into sovereigns — -rich, round, red, 
English sovereigns, each one worth twenty shillings. Lands may become 
valueless, and houses fly heavenward on the wings of red flame, but till the Day 
of Judgment a sovereign will always be a sovereign — that is to say, a king of 
pleasures. 

Possessed of his sovereigns, John Hay would fain have spent them one by one 
on such coarse amusements as his soul loved; but he was haunted by the instant 
fear of Death; for the ghost of his relative stood in the hall of his house close to 
the hat-rack, shouting up the stairway that life was short, that there was no hope 
of increase of days, and that the undertakers were already roughing out his 
nephew’s coffin. John Hay was generally alone in the house, and even when he 
had company, his friends could not hear the clamorous uncle. The shadow inside 
his brain grew larger and blacker. His fear of death was driving John Hay mad. 

Then, from the deeps of his mind, where he had stowed away all his discarded 
information, rose to light the scientific fact of the Easterly journey. On the next 
occasion that his uncle shouted up the stairway urging him to make haste and 
live, a shriller voice cried, ‘Who goes round the world once easterly, gains one 
day.’ 

His growing diffidence and distrust of mankind made John Hay unwilling to 


give this precious message of hope to his friends. They might take it up and 
analyse it. He was sure it was true, but it would pain him acutely were rough 
hands to examine it too closely. To him alone of all the toiling generations of 
mankind had the secret of immortality been vouchsafed. It would be impious — 
against all the designs of the Creator — to set mankind hurrying eastward. 
Besides, this would crowd the steamers inconveniently, and John Hay wished of 
all things to be alone. If he could get round the world in two months — some 
one of whom he had read, he could not remember the name, had covered the 
passage in eighty days — he would gain a clear day; and by steadily continuing 
to do it for thirty years, would gain one hundred and eighty days, or nearly the 
half of a year. It would not be much, but in course of time, as civilisation 
advanced, and the Euphrates Valley Railway was opened, he could improve the 
pace. 

Armed with many sovereigns, John Hay, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, set 
forth on his travels, two voices bearing him company from Dover as he sailed to 
Calais. Fortune favoured him. The Euphrates Valley Railway was newly opened, 
and he was the first man who took ticket direct from Calais to Calcutta — 
thirteen days in the train. Thirteen days in the train are not good for the nerves; 
but he covered the world and returned to Calais from America in twelve days 
over the two months, and started afresh with four and twenty hours of precious 
time to his credit. Three years passed, and John Hay religiously went round this 
earth seeking for more time wherein to enjoy the remainder of his sovereigns. He 
became known on many lines as the man who wanted to go on; when people 
asked him what he was and what he did, he answered — 

‘I’m the person who intends to live, and I am trying to do it now.’ 

His days were divided between watching the white wake spinning behind the 
stern of the swiftest steamers, or the brown earth flashing past the windows of 
the fastest trains; and he noted in a pocket-book every minute that he had railed 
or screwed out of remorseless eternity. 

‘This is better than praying for long life,’ quoth John Hay as he turned his face 
eastward for his twentieth trip. The years had done more for him than he dared to 
hope. 

By the extension of the Brahmaputra Valley line to meet the newly- developed 
China Midland, the Calais railway ticket held good via Karachi and Calcutta to 
Hongkong. The round trip could be managed in a fraction over forty-seven days, 
and, filled with fatal exultation, John Hay told the secret of his longevity to his 
only friend, the house-keeper of his rooms in London. He spoke and passed; but 
the woman was one of resource, and immediately took counsel with the lawyers 
who had first informed John Hay of his golden legacy. Very many sovereigns 


still remained, and another Hay longed to spend them on things more sensible 
than railway tickets and steamer accommodation. 

The chase was long, for when a man is journeying literally for the dear life, he 
does not tarry upon the road. Round the world Hay swept anew, and overtook the 
wearied Doctor, who had been sent out to look for him, in Madras. It was there 
that he found the reward of his toil and the assurance of a blessed immortality. In 
half an hour the Doctor, watching always the parched lips, the shaking hands, 
and the eye that turned eternally to the east, won John Hay to rest in a little 
house close to the Madras surf. All that Hay need do was to hang by ropes from 
the roof of the room and let the round earth swing free beneath him. This was 
better than steamer or train, for he gained a day in a day, and was thus the equal 
of the undying sun. The other Hay would pay his expenses throughout eternity. 

It is true that we cannot yet take tickets from Calais to Hongkong, though that 
will come about in fifteen years; but men say that if you wander along the 
southern coast of India you shall find in a neatly whitewashed little bungalow, 
sitting in a chair swung from the roof, over a sheet of thin steel which he knows 
so well destroys the attraction of the earth, an old and worn man who for ever 
faces the rising sun, a stop-watch in his hand, racing against eternity. He cannot 
drink, he does not smoke, and his living expenses amount to perhaps twenty-five 
rupees a month, but he is John Hay, the Immortal. Without, he hears the thunder 
of the wheeling world with which he is careful to explain he has no connection 
whatever; but if you say that it is only the noise of the surf, he will cry bitterly, 
for the shadow on his brain is passing away as the brain ceases to work, and he 
doubts sometimes whether the doctor spoke the truth. 

‘Why does not the sun always remain over my head?’ asks John Hay. 


THROUGH THE FIRE 


The Policeman rode through the Himalayan forest, under the moss-draped oaks, 
and his orderly trotted after him. 
‘It’s an ugly business, Bhere Singh,’ said the Policeman. ‘Where are they?’ 

‘It is a very ugly business,’ said Bhere Singh; ‘and as for THEM, they are, 
doubtless, now frying in a hotter fire than was ever made of spruce-branches.’ 

‘Let us hope not,’ said the Policeman, ‘for, allowing for the difference 
between race and race, it’s the story of Francesca da Rimini, Bhere Singh.’ 

Bhere Singh knew nothing about Francesca da Rimini, so he held his peace 
until they came to the charcoal-burners’ clearing where the dying flames said 
‘whit, whit, whit’ as they fluttered and whispered over the white ashes. It must 
have been a great fire when at full height. Men had seen it at Donga Pa across 
the valley winking and blazing through the night, and said that the charcoal- 
bumers of Kodru were getting drunk. But it was only Suket Singh, Sepoy of the 
load Punjab Native Infantry, and Athira, a woman, burning — burning — 
burning. 

This was how things befell; and the Policeman’s Diary will bear me out. 

Athira was the wife of Madu, who was a charcoal-burner, one-eyed and of a 
malignant disposition. A week after their marriage, he beat Athira with a heavy 
stick. A month later, Suket Singh, Sepoy, came that way to the cool hills on leave 
from his regiment, and electrified the villagers of Kodru with tales of service and 
glory under the Government, and the honour in which he, Suket Singh, was held 
by the Colonel Sahib Bahadur. And Desdemona listened to Othello as 
Desdemonas have done all the world over, and, as she listened, she loved. 

‘Tve a wife of my own,’ said Suket Singh, ‘though that is no matter when you 
come to think of it. I am also due to return to my regiment after a time, and I 
cannot be a deserter — I who intend to be Havildar.’ There is no Himalayan 
version of ‘I could not love thee, dear, as much, Loved I not Honour more;’ but 
Suket Singh came near to making one. 

‘Never mind,’ said Athira, ‘stay with me, and, if Madu tries to beat me, you 
beat him.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Suket Singh; and he beat Madu severely, to the delight of all 
the charcoal-bumers of Kodru. 

‘That is enough,’ said Suket Singh, as he rolled Madu down the hillside. ‘Now 
we shall have peace.’ But Madu crawled up the grass slope again, and hovered 
round his hut with angry eyes. 

‘He’ll kill me dead,’ said Athira to Suket Singh. ‘You must take me away.’ 


‘There’ll be a trouble in the Lines. My wife will pull out my beard; but never 
mind,’ said Suket Singh, ‘I will take you.’ 

There was loud trouble in the Lines, and Suket Singh’s beard was pulled, and 
Suket Singh’s wife went to live with her mother and took away the children. 
‘That’s all right,’ said Athira; and Suket Singh said, ‘Yes, that’s all right.’ 

So there was only Madu left in the hut that looks across the valley to Donga 
Pa; and, since the beginning of time, no one has had any sympathy for husbands 
so unfortunate as Madu. 


He went to Juseen Daze, the wizard-man who keeps the Talking Monkey’s 
Head. 


‘Get me back my wife,’ said Madu. 

‘T can’t,’ said Juseen Daze, ‘until you have made the Sutlej in the valley run 
up the Donga Pa.’ 

‘No riddles,’ said Madu, and he shook his hatchet above Juseen Daze’s white 
head. 

‘Give all your money to the headmen of the village,’ said Juseen Daze; ‘and 
they will hold a communal Council, and the Council will send a message that 
your wife must come back.’ 

So Madu gave up all his worldly wealth, amounting to twenty-seven rupees, 
eight annas, three pice, and a silver chain, to the Council of Kodru. And it fell as 
Juseen Daze foretold. 

They sent Athira’s brother down into Suket Singh’s regiment to call Athira 
home. Suket Singh kicked him once round the Lines, and then handed him over 
to the Havildar, who beat him with a belt. 

‘Come back,’ yelled Athira’s brother. 

“Where to?’ said Athira. 

“To Madu,’ said he. 

‘Never,’ said she. 

‘Then Juseen Daze will send a curse, and you will wither away like a barked 
tree in the springtime,’ said Athira’s brother. Athira slept over these things. 

Next morning she had rheumatism. ‘I am beginning to wither away like a 
barked tree in the springtime,’ she said. ‘That is the curse of Juseen Daze.’ 

And she really began to wither away because her heart was dried up with fear, 
and those who believe in curses die from curses. Suket Singh, too, was afraid 
because he loved Athira better than his very life. Two months passed, and 
Athira’s brother stood outside the regimental Lines again and yelped, ‘Aha! You 
are withering away. Come back.’ 


‘I will come back,’ said Athira. 

‘Say rather that WE will come back,’ said Suket Singh. 

‘Ai; but when?’ said Athira’s brother. 

‘Upon a day very early in the morning,’ said Suket Singh; and he tramped off 
to apply to the Colonel Sahib Bahadur for one week’s leave. 

‘Tam withering away like a barked tree in the spring,’ moaned Athira. 

“You will be better soon,’ said Suket Singh; and he told her what was in his 
heart, and the two laughed together softly, for they loved each other. But Athira 
grew better from that hour. 

They went away together, travelling third-class by train as the regulations 
provided, and then in a cart to the low hills, and on foot to the high ones. Athira 
sniffed the scent of the pines of her own hills, the wet Himalayan hills. ‘It is 
good to be alive,’ said Athira. 


‘Hah!’ said Suket Singh. ‘Where is the Kodru road and where is the 
Forest Ranger’s house?’... 


‘It cost forty rupees twelve years ago,’ said the Forest Ranger, handing the 
gun. 

‘Here are twenty,’ said Suket Singh, ‘and you must give me the best bullets.’ 

‘It is very good to be alive,’ said Athira wistfully, sniffing the scent of the 
pine-mould; and they waited till the night had fallen upon Kodru and the Donga 
Pa. Madu had stacked the dry wood for the next day’s charcoal-burning on the 
spur above his house. ‘It is courteous in Madu to save us this trouble,’ said Suket 
Singh as he stumbled on the pile, which was twelve foot square and four high. 
“We must wait till the moon rises.’ 

When the moon rose, Athira knelt upon the pile. ‘If it were only a 
Government Snider,’ said Suket Singh ruefully, squinting down the wire- bound 
barrel of the Forest Ranger’s gun. 

‘Be quick,’ said Athira; and Suket Singh was quick; but Athira was quick no 
longer. Then he lit the pile at the four corners and climbed on to it, re-loading the 
gun. 

The little flames began to peer up between the big logs atop of the brushwood. 
‘The Government should teach us to pull the triggers with our toes,’ said Suket 
Singh grimly to the moon. That was the last public observation of Sepoy Suket 
Singh. 

Upon a day, early in the morning, Madu came to the pyre and shrieked very 
grievously, and ran away to catch the Policeman who was on tour in the district. 

‘The base-born has ruined four rupees’ worth of charcoal wood,’ Madu 


gasped. ‘He has also killed my wife, and he has left a letter which I cannot read, 
tied to a pine bough.’ 


In the stiff, formal hand taught in the regimental school, Sepoy Suket 
Singh had written — 


‘Let us be burned together, if anything remain over, for we have made the 
necessary prayers. We have also cursed Madu, and Malak the brother of Athira 
— both evil men. Send my service to the Colonel Sahib Bahadur.’ 

The Policeman looked long and curiously at the marriage bed of red and white 
ashes on which lay, dull black, the barrel of the Ranger’s gun. He drove his 
spurred heel absently into a half-charred log, and the chattering sparks flew 
upwards. ‘Most extraordinary people,’ said the Policeman. 

“‘WHE-W, WHEW, OUIOU,’ said the little flames. 


The Policeman entered the dry bones of the case, for the Punjab 
Government does not approve of romancing, in his Diary. 


‘But who will pay me those four rupees?’ said Madu. 


THE FINANCES OF THE GODS 


The evening meal was ended in Dhunni Bhagat’s Chubara and the old priests 
were smoking or counting their beads. A little naked child pattered in, with its 
mouth wide open, a handful of marigold flowers in one hand, and a lump of 
conserved tobacco in the other. It tried to kneel and make obeisance to Gobind, 
but it was so fat that it fell forward on its shaven head, and rolled on its side, 
kicking and gasping, while the marigolds tumbled one way and the tobacco the 
other. Gobind laughed, set it up again, and blessed the marigold flowers as he 
received the tobacco. 


‘From my father,’ said the child. ‘He has the fever, and cannot come. 
Wilt thou pray for him, father?’ 


‘Surely, littlest; but the smoke is on the ground, and the night-chill is in the 
airs, and it is not good to go abroad naked in the autumn.’ 

‘I have no clothes,’ said the child, ‘and all to-day I have been carrying cow- 
dung cakes to the bazar. It was very hot, and I am very tired.’ It shivered a little, 
for the twilight was cool. 

Gobind lifted an arm under his vast tattered quilt of many colours, and made 
an inviting little nest by his side. The child crept in, and Gobind filled his brass- 
studded leather waterpipe with the new tobacco. When I came to the Chubara the 
shaven head with the tuft atop, and the beady black eyes looked out of the folds 
of the quilt as a squirrel looks out from his nest, and Gobind was smiling while 
the child played with his beard. 

I would have said something friendly, but remembered in time that if the child 
fell ill afterwards I should be credited with the Evil Eye, and that is a horrible 
possession. 

‘Sit thou still, Thumbling,’ I said as it made to get up and run away. ‘Where is 
thy slate, and why has the teacher let such an evil character loose on the streets 
when there are no police to protect us weaklings? In which ward dost thou try to 
break thy neck with flying kites from the house-tops?’ 

‘Nay, Sahib, nay,’ said the child, burrowing its face into Gobind’s beard, and 
twisting uneasily. “There was a holiday to-day among the schools, and I do not 
always fly kites. I play ker-li-kit like the rest.’ 

Cricket is the national game among the schoolboys of the Punjab, from the 
naked hedge-school children, who use an old kerosene-tin for wicket, to the 
B.A.’s of the University, who compete for the Championship belt. 

‘Thou play kerlikit! Thou art half the height of the bat!’ I said. 


The child nodded resolutely. ‘Yea, I DO play. PERLAYBALL OW-AT! RAN, 
RAN, RAN! I know it all.’ 


‘But thou must not forget with all this to pray to the Gods according to 
custom,’ said Gobind, who did not altogether approve of cricket and western 
innovations. 

‘I do not forget,’ said the child in a hushed voice. 

‘Also to give reverence to thy teacher, and’ — Gobind’s voice softened — ’ to 
abstain from pulling holy men by the beard, little badling. Eh, eh, eh?’ 

The child’s face was altogether hidden in the great white beard, and it began 
to whimper till Gobind soothed it as children are soothed all the world over, with 
the promise of a story. 

‘I did not think to frighten thee, senseless little one. Look up! Am I angry? 
Are, are, are! Shall I weep too, and of our tears make a great pond and drown us 
both, and then thy father will never get well, lacking thee to pull his beard? 
Peace, peace, and I will tell thee of the Gods. Thou hast heard many tales?’ 

“Very many, father.’ 

‘Now, this is a new one which thou hast not heard. Long and long ago when 
the Gods walked with men as they do to-day, but that we have not faith to see, 
Shiv, the greatest of Gods, and Parbati his wife, were walking in the garden of a 
temple.’ 

‘Which temple? That in the Nandgaon ward?’ said the child. 

‘Nay, very far away. Maybe at Trimbak or Hurdwar, whither thou must make 
pilgrimage when thou art a man. Now, there was sitting in the garden under the 
jujube trees, a mendicant that had worshipped Shiv for forty years, and he lived 
on the offerings of the pious, and meditated holiness night and day.’ 

‘Oh father, was it thou?’ said the child, looking up with large eyes. 

‘Nay, I have said it was long ago, and, moreover, this mendicant was married.’ 

‘Did they put him on a horse with flowers on his head, and forbid him to go to 
sleep all night long? Thus they did to me when they made my wedding,’ said the 
child, who had been married a few months before. 

‘And what didst thou do?’ said I. 

‘I wept, and they called me evil names, and then I smote HER, and we wept 
together.’ 

‘Thus did not the mendicant,’ said Gobind; ‘for he was a holy man, and very 
poor. Parbati perceived him sitting naked by the temple steps where all went up 
and down, and she said to Shiv, “What shall men think of the Gods when the 
Gods thus scorn their worshippers? For forty years yonder man has prayed to us, 
and yet there be only a few grains of rice and some broken cowries before him 


after all. Men’s hearts will be hardened by this thing.” And Shiv said, “It shall be 
looked to,” and so he called to the temple which was the temple of his son, 
Ganesh of the elephant head, saying, “Son, there is a mendicant without who is 
very poor. What wilt thou do for him?” Then that great elephant-headed One 
awoke in the dark and answered, “In three days, if it be thy will, he shall have 
one lakh of rupees.” Then Shiv and Parbati went away. 

‘But there was a money-lender in the garden hidden among the marigolds’ — 
the child looked at the ball of crumpled blossoms in its hands — ’ay, among the 
yellow marigolds, and he heard the Gods talking. He was a covetous man, and of 
a black heart, and he desired that lakh of rupees for himself. So he went to the 
mendicant and said, “O brother, how much do the pious give thee daily?” The 
mendicant said, “I cannot tell. Sometimes a little rice, sometimes a little pulse, 
and a few cowries and, it has been, pickled mangoes, and dried fish.” 

‘That is good,’ said the child, smacking its lips. 

‘Then said the money-lender, “Because I have long watched thee, and learned 
to love thee and thy patience, I will give thee now five rupees for all thy earnings 
of the three days to come. There is only a bond to sign on the matter.” But the 
mendicant said, “Thou art mad. In two months I do not receive the worth of five 
rupees,” and he told the thing to his wife that evening. She, being a woman, said, 
“When did money- lender ever make a bad bargain? The wolf runs through the 
com for the sake of the fat deer. Our fate is in the hands of the Gods. Pledge it 
not even for three days.” 

‘So the mendicant returned to the money-lender, and would not sell. Then that 
wicked man sat all day before him offering more and more for those three days’ 
earnings. First, ten, fifty, and a hundred rupees; and then, for he did not know 
when the Gods would pour down their gifts, rupees by the thousand, till he had 
offered half a lakh of rupees. Upon this sum the mendicant’s wife shifted her 
counsel, and the mendicant signed the bond, and the money was paid in silver; 
great white bullocks bringing it by the cartload. But saving only all that money, 
the mendicant received nothing from the Gods at all, and the heart of the money- 
lender was uneasy on account of expectation. Therefore at noon of the third day 
the money-lender went into the temple to spy upon the councils of the Gods, and 
to learn in what manner that gift might arrive. Even as he was making his 
prayers, a crack between the stones of the floor gaped, and, closing, caught him 
by the heel. Then he heard the Gods walking in the temple in the darkness of the 
columns, and Shiv called to his son Ganesh, saying, “Son, what hast thou done 
in regard to the lakh of rupees for the mendicant?” And Ganesh woke, for the 
money-lender heard the dry rustle of his trunk uncoiling, and he answered, 
“Father, one half of the money has been paid, and the debtor for the other half I 


hold here fast by the heel.”‘ 

The child bubbled with laughter. ‘And the moneylender paid the mendicant?’ 
it said. 

‘Surely, for he whom the Gods hold by the heel must pay to the uttermost. The 
money was paid at evening, all silver, in great carts, and thus Ganesh did his 
work.’ 

‘Nathu! Ohe Nathu!’ 

A woman was calling in the dusk by the door of the courtyard. 

The child began to wriggle. ‘That is my mother,’ it said. 

‘Go then, littlest,’ answered Gobind; ‘but stay a moment.’ 

He ripped a generous yard from his patchwork-quilt, put it over the child’s 
shoulders, and the child ran away. 


THE AMIR’S HOMILY 


His Royal Highness Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, G.C.S.I., and trusted 
ally of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen of England and Empress of India, is a 
gentleman for whom all right-thinking people should have a profound regard. 
Like most other rulers, he governs not as he would but as he can, and the mantle 
of his authority covers the most turbulent race under the stars. To the Afghan 
neither life, property, law, nor kingship are sacred when his own lusts prompt 
him to rebel. He is a thief by instinct, a murderer by heredity and training, and 
frankly and bestially immoral by all three. None the less he has his own crooked 
notions of honour, and his character is fascinating to study. On occasion he will 
fight without reason given till he is hacked in pieces; on other occasions he will 
refuse to show fight till he is driven into a corner. Herein he is as unaccountable 
as the gray wolf, who is his blood-brother. 

And these men His Highness rules by the only weapon that they understand 
— the fear of death, which among some Orientals is the beginning of wisdom. 
Some say that the Amir’s authority reaches no farther than a rifle bullet can 
range; but as none are quite certain when their king may be in their midst, and as 
he alone holds every one of the threads of Government, his respect is increased 
among men. Gholam Hyder, the Commander-in-chief of the Afghan army, is 
feared reasonably, for he can impale; all Kabul city fears the Governor of Kabul, 
who has power of life and death through all the wards; but the Amir of 
Afghanistan, though outlying tribes pretend otherwise when his back is turned, is 
dreaded beyond chief and governor together. His word is red law; by the gust of 
his passion falls the leaf of man’s life, and his favour is terrible. He has suffered 
many things, and been a hunted fugitive before he came to the throne, and he 
understands all the classes of his people. By the custom of the East any man or 
woman having a complaint to make, or an enemy against whom to be avenged, 
has the right of speaking face to face with the king at the daily public audience. 
This is personal government, as it was in the days of Harun al Raschid of blessed 
memory, whose times exist still and will exist long after the English have passed 
away. 

The privilege of open speech is of course exercised at certain personal risk. 
The king may be pleased, and raise the speaker to honour for that very bluntness 
of speech which three minutes later brings a too imitative petitioner to the edge 
of the ever ready blade. And the people love to have it so, for it is their right. 

It happened upon a day in Kabul that the Amir chose to do his day’s work in 


the Baber Gardens, which lie a short distance from the city of Kabul. A light 
table stood before him, and round the table in the open air were grouped generals 
and finance ministers according to their degree. The Court and the long tail of 
feudal chiefs — men of blood, fed and cowed by blood — stood in an irregular 
semicircle round the table, and the wind from the Kabul orchards blew among 
them. All day long sweating couriers dashed in with letters from the outlying 
districts with rumours of rebellion, intrigue, famine, failure of payments, or 
announcements of treasure on the road; and all day long the Amir would read the 
dockets, and pass such of these as were less private to the officials whom they 
directly concerned, or call up a waiting chief for a word of explanation. It is well 
to speak clearly to the ruler of Afghanistan. Then the grim head, under the black 
astrachan cap with the diamond star in front, would nod gravely, and that chief 
would return to his fellows. Once that afternoon a woman clamoured for divorce 
against her husband, who was bald, and the Amir, hearing both sides of the case, 
bade her pour curds over the bare scalp, and lick them off, that the hair might 
grown again, and she be contented. Here the Court laughed, and the woman 
withdrew, cursing her king under her breath. 

But when twilight was falling, and the order of the Court was a little relaxed, 
there came before the king, in custody, a trembling haggard wretch, sore with 
much buffeting, but of stout enough build, who had stolen three rupees — of 
such small matters does His Highness take cognisance. 

‘Why did you steal?’ said he; and when the king asks questions they do 
themselves service who answer directly. 

‘I was poor, and no one gave. Hungry, and there was no food.’ 

‘Why did you not work?’ 

‘T could find no work, Protector of the Poor, and I was starving.’ 

“You lie. You stole for drink, for lust, for idleness, for anything but hunger, 
since any man who will may find work and daily bread.’ 

The prisoner dropped his eyes. He had attended the Court before, and he knew 
the ring of the death-tone. 

‘Any man may get work. Who knows this so well as I do? for I too have been 
hungered — not like you, bastard scum, but as any honest man may be, by the 
turn of Fate and the will of God.’ 

Growing warm, the Amir turned to his nobles all arow and thrust the hilt of 
his sabre aside with his elbow. 

“You have heard this Son of Lies? Hear me tell a true tale. I also was once 
starved, and tightened my belt on the sharp belly-pinch. Nor was I alone, for 
with me was another, who did not fail me in my evil days, when I was hunted, 
before ever I came to this throne. And wandering like a houseless dog by 


Kandahar, my money melted, melted, melted till — ’ He flung out a bare palm 
before the audience. ‘And day upon day, faint and sick, I went back to that one 
who waited, and God knows how we lived, till on a day I took our best lihaf — 
silk it was, fine work of Iran, such as no needle now works, warm, and a coverlet 
for two, and all that we had. I brought it to a money-lender in a bylane, and I 
asked for three rupees upon it. He said to me, who am now the King, “You are a 
thief. This is worth three hundred.” “I am no thief,” I answered, “but a prince of 
good blood, and I am hungry.” — ”Prince of wandering beggars,” said that 
money-lender, “I have no money with me, but go to my house with my clerk and 
he will give you two rupees eight annas, for that is all I will lend.” So I went 
with the clerk to the house, and we talked on the way, and he gave me the 
money. We lived on it till it was spent, and we fared hard. And then that clerk 
said, being a young man of a good heart, “Surely the money-lender will lend yet 
more on that lihaf,” and he offered me two rupees. These I refused, saying, 
“Nay; but get me some work.” And he got me work, and I, even I, Abdur 
Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, wrought day by day as a coolie, bearing burdens, 
and labouring of my hands, receiving four annas wage a day for my sweat and 
backache. But he, this bastard son of naught, must steal! For a year and four 
months I worked, and none dare say that I lie, for I have a witness, even that 
clerk who is now my friend.’ 

Then there rose in his place among the Sirdars and the nobles one clad in silk, 
who folded his hands and said, ‘This is the truth of God, for I, who, by the 
favour of God and the Amir, am such as you know, was once clerk to that 
money-lender.’ 

There was a pause, and the Amir cried hoarsely to the prisoner, throwing 
scorn upon him, till he ended with the dread ‘Dar arid,’ which clinches justice. 

So they led the thief away, and the whole of him was seen no more together; 
and the Court rustled out of its silence, whispering, ‘Before God and the Prophet, 
but this is a man!’ 


JEWS IN SHUSHAN 


My newly purchased house furniture was, at the least, insecure; the legs parted 
from the chairs, and the tops from the tables, on the slightest provocation. But 
such as it was, it was to be paid for, and Ephraim, agent and collector for the 
local auctioneer, waited in the verandah with the receipt. He was announced by 
the Mahomedan servant as ‘Ephraim, Yahudi? — Ephraim the Jew. He who 
believes in the Brotherhood of Man should hear my Elahi Bukhsh grinding the 
second word through his white teeth with all the scorn he dare show before his 
master. Ephraim was, personally, meek in manner — so meek indeed that one 
could not understand how he had fallen into the profession of bill-collecting. He 
resembled an over-fed sheep, and his voice suited his figure. There was a fixed, 
unvarying mask of childish wonder upon his face. If you paid him, he was as one 
marvelling at your wealth; if you sent him away, he seemed puzzled at your 
hard-heartedness. Never was Jew more unlike his dread breed. Ephraim wore list 
slippers and coats of duster-cloth, so preposterously patterned that the most 
brazen of British subalterns would have shied from them in fear. Very slow and 
deliberate was his speech, and carefully guarded to give offence to no one. After 
many weeks, Ephraim was induced to speak to me of his friends. 

‘There be eight of us in Shushan, and we are waiting till there are ten. Then 
we shall apply for a synagogue, and get leave from Calcutta. To-day we have no 
synagogue; and I, only I, am Priest and Butcher to our people. I am of the tribe 
of Judah — I think, but I am not sure. My father was of the tribe of Judah, and 
we wish much to get our synagogue. I shall be a priest of that synagogue.’ 

Shushan is a big city in the North of India, counting its dwellers by the ten 
thousand; and these eight of the Chosen People were shut up in its midst, waiting 
till time or chance sent them their full congregation. 

Miriam the wife of Ephraim, two little children, an orphan boy of their people, 
Epraim’s uncle Jackrael Israel, a white-haired old man, his wife Hester, a Jew 
from Cutch, one Hyem Benjamin, and Ephraim, Priest and Butcher, made up the 
list of the Jews in Shushan. They lived in one house, on the outskirts of the great 
city, amid heaps of saltpetre, rotten bricks, herds of kine, and a fixed pillar of 
dust caused by the incessant passing of the beasts to the river to drink. In the 
evening the children of the City came to the waste place to fly their kites, and 
Ephraim’s sons held aloof, watching the sport from the roof, but never 
descending to take part in them. At the back of the house stood a small brick 
enclosure, in which Ephraim prepared the daily meat for his people after the 


custom of the Jews. Once the rude door of the square was suddenly smashed 
open by a struggle from inside, and showed the meek bill-collector at his work, 
nostrils dilated, lips drawn back over his teeth, and his hands upon a half- 
maddened sheep. He was attired in strange raiment, having no relation whatever 
to duster coats or list slippers, and a knife was in his mouth. As he struggled with 
the animal between the walls, the breath came from him in thick sobs, and the 
nature of the man seemed changed. When the ordained slaughter was ended, he 
saw that the door was open and shut it hastily, his hand leaving a red mark on the 
timber, while his children from the neighbouring house- top looked down awe- 
stricken and open-eyed. A glimpse of Ephraim busied in one of his religious 
capacities was no thing to be desired twice. 

Summer came upon Shushan, turning the trodden waste-ground to iron, and 
bringing sickness to the city. 

‘It will not touch us,’ said Ephraim confidently. ‘Before the winter we shall 
have our synagogue. My brother and his wife and children are coming up from 
Calcutta, and THEN I shall be the priest of the synagogue.’ 

Jackrael Israel, the old man, would crawl out in the stifling evenings to sit on 
the rubbish-heap and watch the corpses being borne down to the river. 

‘Tt will not come near us,’ said Jackrael Israel feebly, ‘for we are the People of 
God, and my nephew will be priest of our synagogue. Let them die.’ He crept 
back to his house again and barred the door to shut himself off from the world of 
the Gentile. 

But Miriam, the wife of Ephraim, looked out of the window at the dead as the 
biers passed and said that she was afraid. Ephraim comforted her with hopes of 
the synagogue to be, and collected bills as was his custom. 

In one night, the two children died and were buried early in the morning by 
Ephraim. The deaths never appeared in the City returns. ‘The sorrow is my 
sorrow,’ said Ephraim; and this to him seemed a sufficient reason for setting at 
naught the sanitary regulations of a large, flourishing, and remarkably well- 
governed Empire. 

The orphan boy, dependent on the charity of Ephraim and his wife, could have 
felt no gratitude, and must have been a ruffian. He begged for whatever money 
his protectors would give him, and with that fled down- country for his life. A 
week after the death of her children Miriam left her bed at night and wandered 
over the country to find them. She heard them crying behind every bush, or 
drowning in every pool of water in the fields, and she begged the cartmen on the 
Grand Trunk Road not to steal her little ones from her. In the morning the sun 
rose and beat upon her bare head, and she turned into the cool wet crops to lie 
down and never came back; though Hyem Benjamin and Ephraim sought her for 


two nights. 

The look of patient wonder on Ephraim’s face deepened, but he presently 
found an explanation. “There are so few of us here, and these people are so 
many,’ said he, ‘that, it may be, our God has forgotten us.’ 

In the house on the outskirts of the city old Jackrael Israel and Hester 
grumbled that there was no one to wait on them, and that Miriam had been 
untrue to her race. Ephraim went out and collected bills, and in the evenings 
smoked with Hyem Benjamin till, one dawning, Hyem Benjamin died, having 
first paid all his debts to Ephraim. Jackrael Israel and Hester sat alone in the 
empty house all day, and, when Ephraim returned, wept the easy tears of age till 
they cried themselves asleep. 

A week later Ephraim, staggering under a huge bundle of clothes and cooking- 
pots, led the old man and woman to the railway station, where the bustle and 
confusion made them whimper. 

‘We are going back to Calcutta,’ said Ephraim, to whose sleeve Hester was 
clinging. ‘There are more of us there, and here my house is empty.’ 

He helped Hester into the carriage and, turning back, said to me, ‘I should 
have been priest of the synagogue if there had been ten of us. Surely we must 
have been forgotten by our God.’ 

The remnant of the broken colony passed out of the station on their journey 
south; while a subaltern, turning over the books on the bookstall, was whistling 
to himself ‘The Ten Little Nigger Boys.’ 

But the tune sounded as solemn as the Dead March. 

It was the dirge of the Jews in Shushan. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF PAMBE SERANG 


If you consider the circumstances of the case, it was the only thing that he could 
do. But Pambe Serang has been hanged by the neck till he is dead, and Nurkeed 
is dead also. 

Three years ago, when the Elsass-Lothringen steamer Saarbruck was coaling 
at Aden and the weather was very hot indeed, Nurkeed, the big fat Zanzibar 
stoker who fed the second right furnace thirty feet down in the hold, got leave to 
go ashore. He departed a ‘Seedee boy,’ as they call the stokers; he returned the 
full-blooded Sultan of Zanzibar — His Highness Sayyid Burgash, with a bottle 
in each hand. Then he sat on the fore-hatch grating, eating salt fish and onions, 
and singing the songs of a far country. The food belonged to Pambe, the Serang 
or head man of the lascar sailors. He had just cooked it for himself, turned to 
borrow some salt, and when he came back Nurkeed’s dirty black fingers were 
spading into the rice. 

A serang is a person of importance, far above a stoker, though the stoker 
draws better pay. He sets the chorus of ‘Hya! Hulla! Hee-ah! Heh!’ when the 
captain’s gig is pulled up to the davits; he heaves the lead too; and sometimes, 
when all the ship is lazy, he puts on his whitest muslin and a big red sash, and 
plays with the passengers’ children on the quarter-deck. Then the passengers 
give him money, and he saves it all up for an orgie at Bombay or Calcutta, or 
Pulu Penang. ‘Ho! you fat black barrel, you’re eating my food!’ said Pambe, in 
the Other Lingua Franca that begins where the Levant tongue stops, and runs 
from Port Said eastward till east is west, and the sealing-brigs of the Kurile 
Islands gossip with the strayed Hakodate junks. 

‘Son of Eblis, monkey-face, dried shark’s liver, pigman, I am the Sultan 
Sayyid Burgash, and the commander of all this ship. Take away your garbage;’ 
and Nurkeed thrust the empty pewter rice-plate into Pambe’s hand. 

Pambe beat it into a basin over Nurkeed’s woolly head. Nurkeed drew HIS 
sheath-knife and stabbed Pambe in the leg. Pambe drew his sheath-knife; but 
Nurkeed dropped down into the darkness of the hold and spat through the 
grating at Pambe, who was staining the clean fore-deck with his blood. 

Only the white moon saw these things; for the officers were looking after the 
coaling, and the passengers were tossing in their close cabins. ‘All right,’ said 
Pambe — and went forward to tie up his leg — ’we will settle the account later 
on.’ 

He was a Malay born in India: married once in Burma, where his wife had a 


cigar-shop on the Shwe Dagon road; once in Singapore, to a Chinese girl; and 
once in Madras, to a Mahomedan woman who sold fowls. The English sailor 
cannot, owing to postal and telegraph facilities, marry as profusely as he used to 
do; but native sailors can, being uninfluenced by the barbarous inventions of the 
Western savage. Pambe was a good husband when he happened to remember the 
existence of a wife; but he was also a very good Malay; and it is not wise to 
offend a Malay, because he does not forget anything. Moreover, in Pambe’s case 
blood had been drawn and food spoiled. 

Next morning Nurkeed rose with a blank mind. He was no longer Sultan of 
Zanzibar, but a very hot stoker. So he went on deck and opened his jacket to the 
morning breeze, till a sheath-knife came like a flying- fish and stuck into the 
woodwork of the cook’s galley half an inch from his right armpit. He ran down 
below before his time, trying to remember what he could have said to the owner 
of the weapon. At noon, when all the ship’s lascars were feeding, Nurkeed 
advanced into their midst, and, being a placid man with a large regard for his 
own skin, he opened negotiations, saying, ‘Men of the ship, last night I was 
drunk, and this morning I know that I behaved unseemly to some one or another 
of you. Who was that man, that I may meet him face to face and say that I was 
drunk?’ 

Pambe measured the distance to Nurkeed’s naked breast. If he sprang at him 
he might be tripped up, and a blind blow at the chest sometimes only means a 
gash on the breast-bone. Ribs are difficult to thrust between unless the subject be 
asleep. So he said nothing; nor did the other lascars. Their faces immediately 
dropped all expression, as is the custom of the Oriental when there is killing on 
the carpet or any chance of trouble. Nurkeed looked long at the white eyeballs. 
He was only an African, and could not read characters. A big sigh — almost a 
groan — broke from him, and he went back to the furnaces. The lascars took up 
the conversation where he had interrupted it. They talked of the best methods of 
cooking rice. 

Nurkeed suffered considerably from lack of fresh air during the run to 
Bombay. He only came on deck to breathe when all the world was about; and 
even then a heavy block once dropped from a derrick within a foot of his head, 
and an apparently firm-lashed grating on which he set his foot, began to turn 
over with the intention of dropping him on the cased cargo fifteen feet below; 
and one insupportable night the sheath-knife dropped from the fo’c’s’le, and this 
time it drew blood. So Nurkeed made complaint; and, when the Saarbruck 
reached Bombay, fled and buried himself among eight hundred thousand people, 
and did not sign articles till the ship had been a month gone from the port. 
Pambe waited too; but his Bombay wife grew clamorous, and he was forced to 


sign in the Spicheren to Hongkong, because he realised that all play and no work 
gives Jack a ragged shirt. In the foggy China seas he thought a great deal of 
Nurkeed, and, when Elsass-Lothringen steamers lay in port with the Spicheren, 
inquired after him and found he had gone to England via the Cape, on the 
Gravelotte. Pambe came to England on the Worth. The Spicheren met her by the 
Nore Light. Nurkeed was going out with the Spicheren to the Calicut coast. 

“Want to find a friend, my trap-mouthed coal-scuttle?’ said a gentleman in the 
mercantile service. ‘Nothing easier. Wait at the Nyanza Docks till he comes. 
Every one comes to the Nyanza Docks. Wait, you poor heathen.’ The gentleman 
spoke truth. There are three great doors in the world where, if you stand long 
enough, you shall meet any one you wish. The head of the Suez Canal is one, but 
there Death comes also; Charing Cross Station is the second — for inland work; 
and the Nyanza Docks is the third. At each of these places are men and women 
looking eternally for those who will surely come. So Pambe waited at the docks. 
Time was no object to him; and the wives could wait, as he did from day to day, 
week to week, and month to month, by the Blue Diamond funnels, the Red Dot 
smoke-stacks, the Yellow Streaks, and the nameless dingy gypsies of the sea that 
loaded and unloaded, jostled, whistled, and roared in the everlasting fog. When 
money failed, a kind gentleman told Pambe to become a Christian; and Pambe 
became one with great speed, getting his religious teachings between ship and 
ship’s arrival, and six or seven shillings a week for distributing tracts to 
mariners. What the faith was Pambe did not in the least care; but he knew if he 
said ‘Native Ki-lis- ti-an, Sar’ to men with long black coats he might get a few 
coppers; and the tracts were vendible at a little public-house that sold shag by the 
‘dottel,’ which is even smaller weight than the ‘half-screw,’ which is less than 
the half-ounce, and a most profitable retail trade. 

But after eight months Pambe fell sick with pneumonia, contracted from long 
standing still in slush; and much against his will he was forced to lie down in his 
two-and-sixpenny room raging against Fate. 

The kind gentleman sat by his bedside, and grieved to find that Pambe talked 
in strange tongues, instead of listening to good books, and almost seemed to 
become a benighted heathen again — till one day he was roused from semi- 
stupor by a voice in the street by the dock-head. ‘My friend — he,’ whispered 
Pambe. ‘Call now — call Nurkeed. Quick! God has sent him!’ 

‘He wanted one of his own race,’ said the kind gentleman; and, going out, he 
called ‘Nurkeed!’ at the top of his voice. An excessively coloured man in a 
rasping white shirt and brand-new slops, a shining hat, and a breastpin, turned 
round. Many voyages had taught Nurkeed how to spend his money and made 
him a citizen of the world. 


‘Hi! Yes!’ said he, when the situation was explained. ‘Command him — black 
nigger — when I was in the Saarbruck. Ole Pambe, good ole Pambe. Dam lascar. 
Show him up, Sar;’ and he followed into the room. One glance told the stoker 
what the kind gentleman had overlooked. Pambe was desperately poor. Nurkeed 
drove his hands deep into his pockets, then advanced with clenched fists on the 
sick, shouting, ‘Hya, Pambe. Hya! Hee-ah! Hulla! Heh! Takilo! Takilo! Make 
fast aft, Pambe. You know, Pambe. You know me. Dekho, jee! Look! Dam big 
fat lazy lascar!’ 

Pambe beckoned with his left hand. His right was under his pillow. Nurkeed 
removed his gorgeous hat and stooped over Pambe till he could catch a faint 
whisper. ‘How beautiful!’ said the kind gentleman. ‘How these Orientals love 
like children!’ 

‘Spit him out,’ said Nurkeed, leaning over Pambe yet more closely. 

‘Touching the matter of that fish and onions — ’ said Pambe — and sent the 
knife home under the edge of the rib-bone upwards and forwards. 

There was a thick sick cough, and the body of the African slid slowly from the 
bed, his clutching hands letting fall a shower of silver pieces that ran across the 
room. 

‘Now I can die!’ said Pambe. 

But he did not die. He was nursed back to life with all the skill that money 
could buy, for the Law wanted him; and in the end he grew sufficiently healthy 
to be hanged in due and proper form. 

Pambe did not care particularly; but it was a sad blow to the kind gentleman. 


LITTLE TOBRAH 


‘Prisoner’s head did not reach to the top of the dock,’ as the English newspapers 
say. This case, however, was not reported because nobody cared by so much as a 
hempen rope for the life or death of Little Tobrah. The assessors in the red court- 
house sat upon him all through the long hot afternoon, and whenever they asked 
him a question he salaamed and whined. Their verdict was that the evidence was 
inconclusive, and the Judge concurred. It was true that the dead body of Little 
Tobrah’s sister had been found at the bottom of the well, and Little Tobrah was 
the only human being within a half mile radius at the time; but the child might 
have fallen in by accident. Therefore Little Tobrah was acquitted, and told to go 
where he pleased. This permission was not so generous as it sounds, for he had 
nowhere to go to, nothing in particular to eat, and nothing whatever to wear. 

He trotted into the court-compound, and sat upon the well-kerb, wondering 
whether an unsuccessful dive into the black water below would end in a forced 
voyage across the other Black Water. A groom put down an emptied nose-bag on 
the bricks, and Little Tobrah, being hungry, set himself to scrape out what wet 
grain the horse had overlooked. 

‘O Thief — and but newly set free from the terror of the Law! Come along!’ 
said the groom, and Little Tobrah was led by the ear to a large and fat 
Englishman, who heard the tale of the theft. 

‘Hah!’ said the Englishman three times (only he said a stronger word). ‘Put 
him into the net and take him home.’ So Little Tobrah was thrown into the net of 
the cart, and, nothing doubting that he should be stuck like a pig, was driven to 
the Englishman’s house. ‘Hah!’ said the Englishman as before. ‘Wet grain, by 
Jove! Feed the little beggar, some of you, and we’ll make a riding-boy of him! 
See? Wet grain, good Lord!’ 

‘Give an account of yourself,’ said the Head of the Grooms, to Little Tobrah 
after the meal had been eaten, and the servants lay at ease in their quarters 
behind the house. ‘You are not of the groom caste, unless it be for the stomach’s 
sake. How came you into the court, and why? Answer, little devil’s spawn!’ 

‘There was not enough to eat,’ said Little Tobrah calmly. ‘This is a good 
place.’ 

‘Talk straight talk,’ said the Head Groom, ‘or I will make you clean out the 
stable of that large red stallion who bites like a camel.’ 

‘We be Telis, oil-pressers,’ said Little Tobrah, scratching his toes in the dust. 
“We were Telis — my father, my mother, my brother, the elder by four years, 


myself, and the sister.’ 

‘She who was found dead in the well?’ said one who had heard something of 
the trial. 

‘Even so,’ said Little Tobrah gravely. ‘She who was found dead in the well. It 
befel upon a time, which is not in my memory, that the sickness came to the 
village where our oil-press stood, and first my sister was smitten as to her eyes, 
and went without sight, for it was mata — the smallpox. Thereafter, my father 
and my mother died of that same sickness, so we were alone — my brother who 
had twelve years, I who had eight, and the sister who could not see. Yet were 
there the bullock and the oil-press remaining, and we made shift to press the oil 
as before. But Surjun Dass, the grain-seller, cheated us in his dealings; and it was 
always a stubborn bullock to drive. We put marigold flowers for the Gods upon 
the neck of the bullock, and upon the great grinding-beam that rose through the 
roof; but we gained nothing thereby, and Surjun Dass was a hard man.’ 

‘Bapri-bap,’ muttered the grooms’ wives, ‘to cheat a child so! But WE know 
what the bunnia-folk are, sisters.’ 


“The press was an old press, and we were not strong men — my brother and 
I; nor could we fix the neck of the beam firmly in the shackle.’ 


‘Nay, indeed,’ said the gorgeously-clad wife of the Head Groom, joining the 
circle. ‘That is a strong man’s work. When I was a maid in my father’s house — 

‘Peace, woman,’ said the Head Groom. ‘Go on, boy.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ said Little Tobrah. “The big beam tore down the roof upon a 
day which is not in my memory, and with the roof fell much of the hinder wall, 
and both together upon our bullock, whose back was broken. Thus we had 
neither home, nor press, nor bullock — my brother, myself, and the sister who 
was blind. We went crying away from that place, hand- in-hand, across the 
fields; and our money was seven annas and six pie. There was a famine in the 
land. I do not know the name of the land. So, on a night when we were sleeping, 
my brother took the five annas that remained to us and ran away. I do not know 
whither he went. The curse of my father be upon him. But I and the sister begged 
food in the villages, and there was none to give. Only all men said — ”Go to the 
Englishmen and they will give.” I did not know what the Englishmen were; but 
they said that they were white, living in tents. I went forward; but I cannot say 
whither I went, and there was no more food for myself or the sister. And upon a 
hot night, she weeping and calling for food, we came to a well, and I bade her sit 
upon the kerb, and thrust her in, for, in truth, she could not see; and it is better to 


die than to starve.’ 

‘Ai! Ahi!’ wailed the grooms’ wives in chorus; ‘he thrust her in, for it is better 
to die than to starve!’ 

‘I would have thrown myself in also, but that she was not dead and called to 
me from the bottom of the well, and I was afraid and ran. And one came out of 
the crops saying that I had killed her and defiled the well, and they took me 
before an Englishman, white and terrible, living in a tent, and me he sent here. 
But there were no witnesses, and it is better to die than to starve. She, 
furthermore, could not see with her eyes, and was but a little child.’ 

‘Was but a little child,’ echoed the Head Groom’s wife. ‘But who art thou, 
weak as a fowl and small as a day-old colt, what art THOU?’ 

‘I who was empty am now full,’ said Little Tobrah, stretching himself upon 
the dust. ‘And I would sleep.’ 

The groom’s wife spread a cloth over him while Little Tobrah slept the sleep 
of the just. 


BUBBLING WELL ROAD 


Look out on a large scale map the place where the Chenab river falls into the 
Indus fifteen miles or so above the hamlet of Chachuran. Five miles west of 
Chachuran lies Bubbling Well Road, and the house of the gosain or priest of 
Arti-goth. It was the priest who showed me the road, but it is no thanks to him 
that I am able to tell this story. 

Five miles west of Chachuran is a patch of the plumed jungle-grass, that turns 
over in silver when the wind blows, from ten to twenty feet high and from three 
to four miles square. In the heart of the patch hides the gosain of Bubbling Well 
Road. The villagers stone him when he peers into the daylight, although he is a 
priest, and he runs back again as a strayed wolf turns into tall crops. He is a one- 
eyed man and carries, burnt between his brows, the impress of two copper coins. 
Some say that he was tortured by a native prince in the old days; for he is so old 
that he must have been capable of mischief in the days of Runjit Singh. His most 
pressing need at present is a halter, and the care of the British Government. 

These things happened when the jungle-grass was tall; and the villagers of 
Chachuran told me that a sounder of pig had gone into the Arti-goth patch. To 
enter jungle-grass is always an unwise proceeding, but I went, partly because I 
knew nothing of pig-hunting, and partly because the villagers said that the big 
boar of the sounder owned foot long tushes. Therefore I wished to shoot him, in 
order to produce the tushes in after years, and say that I had ridden him down in 
fair chase. I took a gun and went into the hot, close patch, believing that it would 
be an easy thing to unearth one pig in ten square miles of jungle. Mr. Wardle, the 
terrier, went with me because he believed that I was incapable of existing for an 
hour without his advice and countenance. He managed to slip in and out between 
the grass clumps, but I had to force my way, and in twenty minutes was as 
completely lost as though I had been in the heart of Central Africa. I did not 
notice this at first till I had grown wearied of stumbling and pushing through the 
grass, and Mr. Wardle was beginning to sit down very often and hang out his 
tongue very far. There was nothing but grass everywhere, and it was impossible 
to see two yards in any direction. The grass-stems held the heat exactly as boiler- 
tubes do. 

In half-an-hour, when I was devoutly wishing that I had left the big boar 
alone, I came to a narrow path which seemed to be a compromise between a 
native foot-path and a pig-run. It was barely six inches wide, but I could sidle 
along it in comfort. The grass was extremely thick here, and where the path was 


ill defined it was necessary to crush into the tussocks either with both hands 
before the face, or to back into it, leaving both hands free to manage the rifle. 
None the less it was a path, and valuable because it might lead to a place. 

At the end of nearly fifty yards of fair way, just when I was preparing to back 
into an unusually stiff tussock, I missed Mr. Wardle, who for his girth is an 
unusually frivolous dog and never keeps to heel. I called him three times and 
said aloud, ‘Where has the little beast gone to?’ Then I stepped backwards 
several paces, for almost under my feet a deep voice repeated, ‘Where has the 
little beast gone?’ To appreciate an unseen voice thoroughly you should hear it 
when you are lost in stifling jungle-grass. I called Mr. Wardle again and the 
underground echo assisted me. At that I ceased calling and listened very 
attentively, because I thought I heard a man laughing in a peculiarly offensive 
manner. The heat made me sweat, but the laughter made me shake. There is no 
earthly need for laughter in high grass. It is indecent, as well as impolite. The 
chuckling stopped, and I took courage and continued to call till I thought that I 
had located the echo somewhere behind and below the tussock into which I was 
preparing to back just before I lost Mr. Wardle. I drove my rifle up to the 
triggers, between the grass-stems in a downward and forward direction. Then I 
waggled it to and fro, but it did not seem to touch ground on the far side of the 
tussock as it should have done. Every time that I grunted with the exertion of 
driving a heavy rifle through thick grass, the grunt was faithfully repeated from 
below, and when I stopped to wipe my face the sound of low laughter was 
distinct beyond doubting. 

I went into the tussock, face first, an inch at a time, my mouth open and my 
eyes fine, full, and prominent. When I had overcome the resistance of the grass I 
found that I was looking straight across a black gap in the ground — that I was 
actually lying on my chest leaning over the mouth of a well so deep I could 
scarcely see the water in it. 

There were things in the water, — black things, — and the water was as black 
as pitch with blue scum atop. The laughing sound came from the noise of a little 
spring, spouting half-way down one side of the well. Sometimes as the black 
things circled round, the trickle from the spring fell upon their tightly-stretched 
skins, and then the laughter changed into a sputter of mirth. One thing turned 
over on its back, as I watched, and drifted round and round the circle of the 
mossy brickwork with a hand and half an arm held clear of the water in a stiff 
and horrible flourish, as though it were a very wearied guide paid to exhibit the 
beauties of the place. 

I did not spend more than half-an-hour in creeping round that well and finding 
the path on the other side. The remainder of the journey I accomplished by 


feeling every foot of ground in front of me, and crawling like a snail through 
every tussock. I carried Mr. Wardle in my arms and he licked my nose. He was 
not frightened in the least, nor was I, but we wished to reach open ground in 
order to enjoy the view. My knees were loose, and the apple in my throat refused 
to slide up and down. The path on the far side of the well was a very good one, 
though boxed in on all sides by grass, and it led me in time to a priest’s hut in the 
centre of a little clearing. When that priest saw my very white face coming 
through the grass he howled with terror and embraced my boots; but when I 
reached the bedstead set outside his door I sat down quickly and Mr. Wardle 
mounted guard over me. I was not in a condition to take care of myself. 

When I awoke I told the priest to lead me into the open, out of the Arti-goth 
patch, and to walk slowly in front of me. Mr. Wardle hates natives, and the priest 
was more afraid of Mr. Wardle than of me, though we were both angry. He 
walked very slowly down a narrow little path from his hut. That path crossed 
three paths, such as the one I had come by in the first instance, and every one of 
the three headed towards the Bubbling Well. Once when we stopped to draw 
breath, I heard the Well laughing to itself alone in the thick grass, and only my 
need for his services prevented my firing both barrels into the priest’s back. 

When we came to the open the priest crashed back into cover, and I went to 
the village of Arti-goth for a drink. It was pleasant to be able to see the horizon 
all round, as well as the ground underfoot. 

The villagers told me that the patch of grass was full of devils and ghosts, all 
in the service of the priest, and that men and women and children had entered it 
and had never returned. They said the priest used their livers for purposes of 
witchcraft. When I asked why they had not told me of this at the outset, they said 
that they were afraid they would lose their reward for bringing news of the pig. 

Before I left I did my best to set the patch alight, but the grass was too green. 
Some fine summer day, however, if the wind is favourable, a file of old 
newspapers and a box of matches will make clear the mystery of Bubbling Well 
Road. 


“THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT’ 


The dense wet heat that hung over the face of land, like a blanket, prevented all 
hope of sleep in the first instance. The cicalas helped the heat; and the yelling 
jackals the cicalas. It was impossible to sit still in the dark, empty, echoing house 
and watch the punkah beat the dead air. So, at ten o’clock of the night, I set my 
walking-stick on end in the middle of the garden, and waited to see how it would 
fall. It pointed directly down the moonlit road that leads to the City of Dreadful 
Night. The sound of its fall disturbed a hare. She limped from her form and ran 
across to a disused Mahomedan burial-ground, where the jawless skulls and 
rough-butted shank-bones, heartlessly exposed by the July rains, glimmered like 
mother o° pearl on the rain-channelled soil. The heated air and the heavy earth 
had driven the very dead upward for coolness’ sake. The hare limped on; snuffed 
curiously at a fragment of a smoke-stained lamp-shard, and died out, in the 
shadow of a clump of tamarisk trees. 

The mat-weaver’s hut under the lee of the Hindu temple was full of sleeping 
men who lay like sheeted corpses. Overhead blazed the unwinking eye of the 
Moon. Darkness gives at least a false impression of coolness. It was hard not to 
believe that the flood of light from above was warm. Not so hot as the Sun, but 
still sickly warm, and heating the heavy air beyond what was our due. Straight as 
a bar of polished steel ran the road to the City of Dreadful Night; and on either 
side of the road lay corpses disposed on beds in fantastic attitudes — one 
hundred and seventy bodies of men. Some shrouded all in white with bound-up 
mouths; some naked and black as ebony in the strong light; and one — that lay 
face upwards with dropped jaw, far away from the others — silvery white and 
ashen gray. 

‘A leper asleep; and the remainder wearied coolies, servants, small 
shopkeepers, and drivers from the hackstand hard by. The scene — a main 
approach to Lahore city, and the night a warm one in August.’ This was all that 
there was to be seen; but by no means all that one could see. The witchery of the 
moonlight was everywhere; and the world was horribly changed. The long line 
of the naked dead, flanked by the rigid silver statue, was not pleasant to look 
upon. It was made up of men alone. Were the womenkind, then, forced to sleep 
in the shelter of the stifling mud- huts as best they might? The fretful wail of a 
child from a low mud-roof answered the question. Where the children are the 
mothers must be also to look after them. They need care on these sweltering 
nights. A black little bullet-head peeped over the coping, and a thin — a 


painfully thin — brown leg was slid over on to the gutter pipe. There was a 
sharp clink of glass bracelets; a woman’s arm showed for an instant above the 
parapet, twined itself round the lean little neck, and the child was dragged back, 
protesting, to the shelter of the bedstead. His thin, high-pitched shriek died out in 
the thick air almost as soon as it was raised; for even the children of the soil 
found it too hot to weep. 

More corpses; more stretches of moonlit, white road, a string of sleeping 
camels at rest by the wayside; a vision of scudding jackals; ekka-ponies asleep 
— the harness still on their backs, and the brass- studded country carts, winking 
in the moonlight — and again more corpses. Wherever a grain cart atilt, a tree 
trunk, a sawn log, a couple of bamboos and a few handfuls of thatch cast a 
shadow, the ground is covered with them. They lie — some face downwards, 
arms folded, in the dust; some with clasped hands flung up above their heads; 
some curled up dog-wise; some thrown like limp gunny-bags over the side of the 
grain carts; and some bowed with their brows on their knees in the full glare of 
the Moon. It would be a comfort if they were only given to snoring; but they are 
not, and the likeness to corpses is unbroken in all respects save one. The lean 
dogs snuff at them and turn away. Here and there a tiny child lies on his father’s 
bedstead, and a protecting arm is thrown round it in every instance. But, for the 
most part, the children sleep with their mothers on the house-tops. Yellow- 
skinned white-toothed pariahs are not to be trusted within reach of brown bodies. 

A stifling hot blast from the mouth of the Delhi Gate nearly ends my 
resolution of entering the City of Dreadful Night at this hour. It is a compound of 
all evil savours, animal and vegetable, that a walled city can brew in a day anda 
night. The temperature within the motionless groves of plantain and orange-trees 
outside the city walls seems chilly by comparison. Heaven help all sick persons 
and young children within the city to-night! The high house-walls are still 
radiating heat savagely, and from obscure side gullies fetid breezes eddy that 
ought to poison a buffalo. But the buffaloes do not heed. A drove of them are 
parading the vacant main street; stopping now and then to lay their ponderous 
muzzles against the closed shutters of a grain-dealer’s shops and to blow thereon 
like grampuses. 

Then silence follows — the silence that is full of the night noises of a great 
city. A stringed instrument of some kind is just, and only just, audible. High 
overhead some one throws open a window, and the rattle of the wood-work 
echoes down the empty street. On one of the roofs, a hookah is in full blast; and 
the men are talking softly as the pipe gutters. A little farther on, the noise of 
conversation is more distinct. A slit of light shows itself between the sliding 
shutters of a shop. Inside, a stubble-bearded, weary-eyed trader is balancing his 


account-books among the bales of cotton prints that surround him. Three sheeted 
figures bear him company, and throw in a remark from time to time. First he 
makes an entry, then a remark; then passes the back of his hand across his 
streaming forehead. The heat in the built-in street is fearful. Inside the shops it 
must be almost unendurable. But the work goes on steadily; entry, guttural 
growl, and uplifted hand-stroke succeeding each other with the precision of 
clock-work. 

A policeman — turbanless and fast asleep — lies across the road on the way 
to the Mosque of Wazir Khan. A bar of moonlight falls across the forehead and 
eyes of the sleeper, but he never stirs. It is close upon midnight, and the heat 
seems to be increasing. The open square in front of the Mosque is crowded with 
corpses; and a man must pick his way carefully for fear of treading on them. The 
moonlight stripes the Mosque’s high front of coloured enamel work in broad 
diagonal bands; and each separate dreaming pigeon in the niches and corners of 
the masonry throws a squab little shadow. Sheeted ghosts rise up wearily from 
their pallets, and flit into the dark depths of the building. Is it possible to climb to 
the top of the great Minars, and thence to look down on the city? At all events 
the attempt is worth making, and the chances are that the door of the staircase 
will be unlocked. Unlocked it is; but a deeply sleeping janitor lies across the 
threshold, face turned to the Moon. A rat dashes out of his turban at the sound of 
approaching footsteps. The man grunts, opens his eyes for a minute, turns round, 
and goes to sleep again. All the heat of a decade of fierce Indian summers is 
stored in the pitch-black, polished walls of the corkscrew staircase. Half-way up, 
there is something alive, warm, and feathery; and it snores. Driven from step to 
step as it catches the sound of my advance, it flutters to the top and reveals itself 
as a yellow-eyed, angry kite. Dozens of kites are asleep on this and the other 
Minars, and on the domes below. There is the shadow of a cool, or at least a less 
sultry breeze at this height; and, refreshed thereby, turn to look on the City of 
Dreadful Night. 

Dore might have drawn it! Zola could describe it — this spectacle of sleeping 
thousands in the moonlight and in the shadow of the Moon. The roof-tops are 
crammed with men, women, and children; and the air is full of undistinguishable 
noises. They are restless in the City of Dreadful Night; and small wonder. The 
marvel is that they can even breathe. If you gaze intently at the multitude, you 
can see that they are almost as uneasy as a daylight crowd; but the tumult is 
subdued. Everywhere, in the strong light, you can watch the sleepers turning to 
and fro; shifting their beds and again resettling them. In the pit-like court- yards 
of the houses there is the same movement. 

The pitiless Moon shows it all. Shows, too, the plains outside the city, and 


here and there a hand’s-breadth of the Ravee without the walls. Shows lastly, a 
splash of glittering silver on a house-top almost directly below the mosque 
Minar. Some poor soul has risen to throw a jar of water over his fevered body; 
the tinkle of the falling water strikes faintly on the ear. Two or three other men, 
in far-off corners of the City of Dreadful Night, follow his example, and the 
water flashes like heliographic signals. A small cloud passes over the face of the 
Moon, and the city and its inhabitants — clear drawn in black and white before 
— fade into masses of black and deeper black. Still the unrestful noise 
continues, the sigh of a great city overwhelmed with the heat, and of a people 
seeking in vain for rest. It is only the lower-class women who sleep on the 
house-tops. What must the torment be in the latticed zenanas, where a few lamps 
are still twinkling? There are footfalls in the court below. It is the Muezzin — 
faithful minister; but he ought to have been here an hour ago to tell the Faithful 
that prayer is better than sleep — the sleep that will not come to the city. 

The Muezzin fumbles for a moment with the door of one of the Minars, 
disappears awhile, and a bull-like roar — a magnificent bass thunder — tells that 
he has reached the top of the Minar. They must hear the cry to the banks of the 
shrunken Ravee itself! Even across the courtyard it is almost overpowering. The 
cloud drifts by and shows him outlined in black against the sky, hands laid upon 
his ears, and broad chest heaving with the play of his lungs — ’Allah ho Akbar’; 
then a pause while another Muezzin somewhere in the direction of the Golden 
Temple takes up the call — ’Allah ho Akbar.’ Again and again; four times in all; 
and from the bedsteads a dozen men have risen up already. — ’I bear witness 
that there is no God but God.’ What a splendid cry it is, the proclamation of the 
creed that brings men out of their beds by scores at midnight! Once again he 
thunders through the same phrase, shaking with the vehemence of his own voice; 
and then, far and near, the night air rings with ‘Mahomed is the Prophet of God.’ 
It is as though he were flinging his defiance to the far-off horizon, where the 
summer lightning plays and leaps like a bared sword. Every Muezzin in the city 
is in full cry, and some men on the roof-tops are beginning to kneel. A long 
pause precedes the last cry, ‘La ilaha Ilallah,’ and the silence closes up on it, as 
the ram on the head of a cotton-bale. 

The Muezzin stumbles down the dark stairway grumbling in his beard. He 
passes the arch of the entrance and disappears. Then the stifling silence settles 
down over the City of Dreadful Night. The kites on the Minar sleep again, 
snoring more loudly, the hot breeze comes up in puffs and lazy eddies, and the 
Moon slides down towards the horizon. Seated with both elbows on the parapet 
of the tower, one can watch and wonder over that heat-tortured hive till the 
dawn. ‘How do they live down there? What do they think of? When will they 


awake?’ More tinkling of sluiced water-pots; faint jarring of wooden bedsteads 
moved into or out of the shadows; uncouth music of stringed instruments 
softened by distance into a plaintive wail, and one low grumble of far-off 
thunder. In the courtyard of the mosque the janitor, who lay across the threshold 
of the Minar when I came up, starts wildly in his sleep, throws his hands above 
his head, mutters something, and falls back again. Lulled by the snoring of the 
kites — they snore like over-gorged humans — I drop off into an uneasy doze, 
conscious that three o’clock has struck, and that there is a slight — a very slight 
— coolness in the atmosphere. The city is absolutely quiet now, but for some 
vagrant dog’s love-song. Nothing save dead heavy sleep. 

Several weeks of darkness pass after this. For the Moon has gone out. The 
very dogs are still, and I watch for the first light of the dawn before making my 
way homeward. Again the noise of shuffling feet. The morning call is about to 
begin, and my night watch is over. ‘Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho Akbar!’ The east 
grows gray, and presently saffron; the dawn wind comes up as though the 
Muezzin had summoned it; and, as one man, the City of Dreadful Night rises 
from its bed and turns its face towards the dawning day. With return of life 
comes return of sound. First a low whisper, then a deep bass hum; for it must be 
remembered that the entire city is on the house-tops. My eyelids weighed down 
with the arrears of long deferred sleep, I escape from the Minar through the 
courtyard and out into the square beyond, where the sleepers have risen, stowed 
away the bedsteads, and are discussing the morning hookah. The minute’s 
freshness of the air has gone, and it is as hot as at first. 

‘Will the Sahib, out of his kindness, make room?’ What is it? Something 
borne on men’s shoulders comes by in the half-light, and I stand back. A 
woman’s corpse going down to the burning-ghat, and a bystander says, ‘She died 
at midnight from the heat.’ So the city was of Death as well as Night after all. 


GEORGIE PORGIE 


Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 
When the girls came out to play 
Georgie Porgie ran away. 


If you will admit that a man has no right to enter his drawing-room early in 
the morning, when the housemaid is setting things right and clearing away the 
dust, you will concede that civilised people who eat out of china and own card- 
cases have no right to apply their standard of right and wrong to an unsettled 
land. When the place is made fit for their reception, by those men who are told 
off to the work, they can come up, bringing in their trunks their own society and 
the Decalogue, and all the other apparatus. Where the Queen’s Law does not 
carry, it is irrational to expect an observance of other and weaker rules. The men 
who run ahead of the cars of Decency and Propriety, and make the jungle ways 
straight, cannot be judged in the same manner as the stay-at-home folk of the 
ranks of the regular Tchin. 

Not many months ago the Queen’s Law stopped a few miles north of 
Thayetmyo on the Irrawaddy. There was no very strong Public Opinion up to 
that limit, but it existed to keep men in order. When the Government said that the 
Queen’s Law must carry up to Bhamo and the Chinese border the order was 
given, and some men whose desire was to be ever a little in advance of the rush 
of Respectability flocked forward with the troops. These were the men who 
could never pass examinations, and would have been too pronounced in their 
ideas for the administration of bureau-worked Provinces. The Supreme 
Government stepped in as soon as might be, with codes and regulations, and all 
but reduced New Burma to the dead Indian level; but there was a short time 
during which strong men were necessary and ploughed a field for themselves. 

Among the fore-runners of Civilisation was Georgie Porgie, reckoned by all 
who knew him a strong man. He held an appointment in Lower Burma when the 
order came to break the Frontier, and his friends called him Georgie Porgie 
because of the singularly Burmese-like manner in which he sang a song whose 
first line is something like the words ‘Georgie Porgie.’ Most men who have been 
in Burma will know the song. It means: ‘Puff, puff, puff, puff, great steamboat!’ 
Georgie sang it to his banjo, and his friends shouted with delight, so that you 


could hear them far away in the teak-forest. 

When he went to Upper Burma he had no special regard for God or Man, but 
he knew how to make himself respected, and to carry out the mixed Military- 
Civil duties that fell to most men’s share in those months. He did his office work 
and entertained, now and again, the detachments of fever-shaken soldiers who 
blundered through his part of the world in search of a flying party of dacoits. 
Sometimes he turned out and dressed down dacoits on his own account; for the 
country was still smouldering and would blaze when least expected. He enjoyed 
these charivaris, but the dacoits were not so amused. All the officials who came 
in contact with him departed with the idea that Georgie Porgie was a valuable 
person, well able to take care of himself, and, on that belief, he was left to his 
own devices. 

At the end of a few months he wearied of his solitude, and cast about for 
company and refinement. The Queen’s Law had hardly begun to be felt in the 
country, and Public Opinion, which is more powerful than the Queen’s Law, had 
yet to come. Also, there was a custom in the country which allowed a white man 
to take to himself a wife of the Daughters of Heth upon due payment. The 
marriage was not quite so binding as is the nikkah ceremony among 
Mahomedans, but the wife was very pleasant. 

When all our troops are back from Burma there will be a proverb in their 
mouths, ‘As thrifty as a Burmese wife,’ and pretty English ladies will wonder 
what in the world it means. 

The headman of the village next to Georgie Porgie’s post had a fair daughter 
who had seen Georgie Porgie and loved him from afar. When news went abroad 
that the Englishman with the heavy hand who lived in the stockade was looking 
for a housekeeper, the headman came in and explained that, for five hundred 
rupees down, he would entrust his daughter to Georgie Porgie’s keeping, to be 
maintained in all honour, respect, and comfort, with pretty dresses, according to 
the custom of the country. This thing was done, and Georgie Porgie never 
repented it. 

He found his rough-and-tumble house put straight and made comfortable, his 
hitherto unchecked expenses cut down by one half, and himself petted and made 
much of by his new acquisition, who sat at the head of his table and sang songs 
to him and ordered his Madrassee servants about, and was in every way as sweet 
and merry and honest and winning a little woman as the most exacting of 
bachelors could have desired. No race, men say who know, produces such good 
wives and heads of households as the Burmese. When the next detachment 
tramped by on the war-path the Subaltern in Command found at Georgie 
Porgie’s table a hostess to be deferential to, a woman to be treated in every way 


as one occupying an assured position. When he gathered his men together next 
dawn and replunged into the jungle he thought regretfully of the nice little dinner 
and the pretty face, and envied Georgie Porgie from the bottom of his heart. Yet 
HE was engaged to a girl at Home, and that is how some men are constructed. 

The Burmese girl’s name was not a pretty one; but as she was promptly 
christened Georgina by Georgie Porgie, the blemish did not matter. Georgie 
Porgie thought well of the petting and the general comfort, and vowed that he 
had never spent five hundred rupees to a better end. 

After three months of domestic life, a great idea struck him. Matrimony — 
English matrimony — could not be such a bad thing after all. If he were so 
thoroughly comfortable at the Back of Beyond with this Burmese girl who 
smoked cheroots, how much more comfortable would he be with a sweet 
English maiden who would not smoke cheroots, and would play upon a piano 
instead of a banjo? Also he had a desire to return to his kind, to hear a Band once 
more, and to feel how it felt to wear a dress-suit again. Decidedly, Matrimony 
would be a very good thing. He thought the matter out at length of evenings, 
while Georgina sang to him, or asked him why he was so silent, and whether she 
had done anything to offend him. As he thought, he smoked, and as he smoked 
he looked at Georgina, and in his fancy turned her into a fair, thrifty, amusing, 
merry, little English girl, with hair coming low down on her forehead, and 
perhaps a cigarette between her lips. Certainly, not a big, thick, Burma cheroot, 
of the brand that Georgina smoked. He would wed a girl with Georgina’s eyes 
and most of her ways. But not all. She could be improved upon. Then he blew 
thick smoke-wreaths through his nostrils and stretched himself. He would taste 
marriage. Georgina had helped him to save money, and there were six months’ 
leave due to him. 

‘See here, little woman,’ he said, ‘we must put by more money for these next 
three months. I want it.’ That was a direct slur on Georgina’s housekeeping; for 
she prided herself on her thrift; but since her God wanted money she would do 
her best. 

“You want money?’ she said with a little laugh. ‘I HAVE money. Look!’ She 
ran to her own room and fetched out a small bag of rupees. ‘Of all that you give 
me, I keep back some. See! One hundred and seven rupees. Can you want more 
money than that? Take it. It is my pleasure if you use it.’ She spread out the 
money on the table and pushed it towards him, with her quick, little, pale yellow 
fingers. 

Georgie Porgie never referred to economy in the household again. 

Three months later, after the dispatch and receipt of several mysterious letters 
which Georgina could not understand, and hated for that reason, Georgie Porgie 


said that he was going away and she must return to her father’s house and stay 
there. 

Georgina wept. She would go with her God from the world’s end to the 
world’s end. Why should she leave him? She loved him. 

‘I am only going to Rangoon,’ said Georgie Porgie. ‘I shall be back in a 
month, but it is safer to stay with your father. I will leave you two hundred 
rupees.’ 

‘If you go for a month, what need of two hundred? Fifty are more than 
enough. There is some evil here. Do not go, or at least let me go with you.’ 


Georgie Porgie does not like to remember that scene even at this date. 
In the end he got rid of Georgina by a compromise of seventy-five 
rupees. She would not take more. Then he went by steamer and rail to 
Rangoon. 


The mysterious letters had granted him six months’ leave. The actual flight 
and an idea that he might have been treacherous hurt severely at the time, but as 
soon as the big steamer was well out into the blue, things were easier, and 
Georgina’s face, and the queer little stockaded house, and the memory of the 
rushes of shouting dacoits by night, the cry and struggle of the first man that he 
had ever killed with his own hand, and a hundred other more intimate things, 
faded and faded out of Georgie Porgie’s heart, and the vision of approaching 
England took its place. The steamer was full of men on leave, all rampantly 
jovial souls who had shaken off the dust and sweat of Upper Burma and were as 
merry as schoolboys. They helped Georgie Porgie to forget. 

Then came England with its luxuries and decencies and comforts, and Georgie 
Porgie walked in a pleasant dream upon pavements of which he had nearly 
forgotten the ring, wondering why men in their senses ever left Town. He 
accepted his keen delight in his furlough as the reward of his services. 
Providence further arranged for him another and greater delight — all the 
pleasures of a quiet English wooing, quite different from the brazen businesses 
of the East, when half the community stand back and bet on the result, and the 
other half wonder what Mrs. So-and- So will say to it. 

It was a pleasant girl and a perfect summer, and a big country-house near 
Petworth where there are acres and acres of purple heather and high-grassed 
water-meadows to wander through. Georgie Porgie felt that he had at last found 
something worth the living for, and naturally assumed that the next thing to do 
was to ask the girl to share his life in India. She, in her ignorance, was willing to 
go. On this occasion there was no bartering with a village headman. There was a 


fine middle- class wedding in the country, with a stout Papa and a weeping 
Mamma, and a best-man in purple and fine linen, and six snub-nosed girls from 
the Sunday School to throw roses on the path between the tombstones up to the 
Church door. The local paper described the affair at great length, even down to 
giving the hymns in full. But that was because the Direction were starving for 
want of material. 

Then came a honeymoon at Arundel, and the Mamma wept copiously before 
she allowed her one daughter to sail away to India under the care of Georgie 
Porgie the Bridegroom. Beyond any question, Georgie Porgie was immensely 
fond of his wife, and she was devoted to him as the best and greatest man in the 
world. When he reported himself at Bombay he felt justified in demanding a 
good station for his wife’s sake; and, because he had made a little mark in Burma 
and was beginning to be appreciated, they allowed him nearly all that he asked 
for, and posted him to a station which we will call Sutrain. It stood upon several 
hills, and was styled officially a ‘Sanitarium,’ for the good reason that the 
drainage was utterly neglected. Here Georgie Porgie settled down, and found 
married life come very naturally to him. He did not rave, as do many 
bridegrooms, over the strangeness and delight of seeing his own true love sitting 
down to breakfast with him every morning ‘as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world.’ 

‘He had been there before,’ as the Americans say, and, checking the merits of 
his own present Grace by those of Georgina, he was more and more inclined to 
think that he had done well. 

But there was no peace or comfort across the Bay of Bengal, under the teak- 
trees where Georgina lived with her father, waiting for Georgie Porgie to return. 
The headman was old, and remembered the war of ‘51. He had been to Rangoon, 
and knew something of the ways of the Kullahs. Sitting in front of his door in 
the evenings, he taught Georgina a dry philosophy which did not console her in 
the least. 

The trouble was that she loved Georgie Porgie just as much as the French girl 
in the English History books loved the priest whose head was broken by the 
king’s bullies. One day she disappeared from the village with all the rupees that 
Georgie Porgie had given her, and a very small smattering of English — also 
gained from Georgie Porgie. 

The headman was angry at first, but lit a fresh cheroot and said something 
uncomplimentary about the sex in general. Georgina had started on a search for 
Georgie Porgie, who might be in Rangoon, or across the Black Water, or dead, 
for aught that she knew. Chance favoured her. An old Sikh policeman told her 
that Georgie Porgie had crossed the Black Water. She took a steerage-passage 


from Rangoon and went to Calcutta; keeping the secret of her search to herself. 

In India every trace of her was lost for six weeks, and no one knows what 
trouble of heart she must have undergone. 

She reappeared, four hundred miles north of Calcutta, steadily heading 
northwards, very worn and haggard, but very fixed in her determination to find 
Georgie Porgie. She could not understand the language of the people; but India 
is infinitely charitable, and the women-folk along the Grand Trunk gave her 
food. Something made her believe that Georgie Porgie was to be found at the 
end of that pitiless road. She may have seen a sepoy who knew him in Burma, 
but of this no one can be certain. At last, she found a regiment on the line of 
march, and met there one of the many subalterns whom Georgie Porgie had 
invited to dinner in the far-off, old days of the dacoit-hunting. There was a 
certain amount of amusement among the tents when Georgina threw herself at 
the man’s feet and began to cry. There was no amusement when her story was 
told; but a collection was made, and that was more to the point. One of the 
subalterns knew of Georgie Porgie’s whereabouts, but not of his marriage. So he 
told Georgina and she went her way joyfully to the north, in a railway carriage 
where there was rest for tired feet and shade for a dusty little head. The marches 
from the train through the hills into Sutrain were trying, but Georgina had 
money, and families journeying in bullock-carts gave her help. It was an almost 
miraculous journey, and Georgina felt sure that the good spirits of Burma were 
looking after her. The hill-road to Sutrain is a chilly stretch, and Georgina caught 
a bad cold. Still there was Georgie Porgie at the end of all the trouble to take her 
up in his arms and pet her, as he used to do in the old days when the stockade 
was shut for the night and he had approved of the evening meal. Georgina went 
forward as fast as she could; and her good spirits did her one last favour. 

An Englishman stopped her, in the twilight, just at the turn of the road into 
Sutrain, saying, ‘Good Heavens! What are you doing here?’ 


He was Gillis, the man who had been Georgie Porgie’s assistant in Upper 
Burma, and who occupied the next post to Georgie Porgie’s in the jungle. 
Georgie Porgie had applied to have him to work with at Sutrain because 
he liked him. 


‘I have come,’ said Georgina simply. ‘It was such a long way, and I have been 
months in coming. Where is his house?’ 

Gillis gasped. He had seen enough of Georgina in the old times to know that 
explanations would be useless. You cannot explain things to the Oriental. You 
must show. 


‘Pll take you there,’ said Gillis, and he led Georgina off the road, up the cliff, 
by a little pathway, to the back of a house set on a platform cut into the hillside. 

The lamps were just lit, but the curtains were not drawn. ‘Now look,’ said 
Gillis, stopping in front of the drawing-room window. Georgina looked and saw 
Georgie Porgie and the Bride. 

She put her hand up to her hair, which had come out of its top-knot and was 
straggling about her face. She tried to set her ragged dress in order, but the dress 
was past pulling straight, and she coughed a queer little cough, for she really had 
taken a very bad cold. Gillis looked, too, but while Georgina only looked at the 
Bride once, turning her eyes always on Georgie Porgie, Gillis looked at the Bride 
all the time. 

‘What are you going to do?’ said Gillis, who held Georgina by the wrist, in 
case of any unexpected rush into the lamplight. ‘Will you go in and tell that 
English woman that you lived with her husband?’ 

‘No,’ said Georgina faintly. ‘Let me go. I am going away. I swear that I am 
going away.’ She twisted herself free and ran off into the dark. 

‘Poor little beast!’ said Gillis, dropping on to the main road. ‘I’d ha’ given her 
something to get back to Burma with. What a narrow shave though! And that 
angel would never have forgiven it.’ 

This seems to prove that the devotion of Gillis was not entirely due to his 
affection for Georgie Porgie. 

The Bride and the Bridegroom came out into the verandah after dinner, in 
order that the smoke of Georgie Porgie’s cheroots might not hang in the new 
drawing-room curtains. 

‘What is that noise down there?’ said the Bride. Both listened. 

‘Oh,’ said Georgie Porgie, ‘I suppose some brute of a hillman has been 
beating his wife.’ 

‘Beating — his — wife! How ghastly!’ said the Bride. ‘Fancy YOUR beating 
ME!’ She slipped an arm round her husband’s waist, and, leaning her head 
against his shoulder, looked out across the cloud-filled valley in deep content 
and security. 

But it was Georgina crying, all by herself, down the hillside, among the stones 
of the water-course where the washermen wash the clothes. 


NABOTH 


This was how it happened; and the truth is also an allegory of Empire. 

I met him at the corner of my garden, an empty basket on his head, and an 
unclean cloth round his loins. That was all the property to which Naboth had the 
shadow of a claim when I first saw him. He opened our acquaintance by 
begging. He was very thin and showed nearly as many ribs as his basket; and he 
told me a long story about fever and a lawsuit, and an iron cauldron that had 
been seized by the court in execution of a decree. I put my hand into my pocket 
to help Naboth, as kings of the East have helped alien adventurers to the loss of 
their kingdoms. A rupee had hidden in my waistcoat lining. I never knew it was 
there, and gave the trove to Naboth as a direct gift from Heaven. He replied that 
I was the only legitimate Protector of the Poor he had ever known. 

Next morning he reappeared, a little fatter in the round, and curled himself 
into knots in the front verandah. He said I was his father and his mother, and the 
direct descendant of all the gods in his Pantheon, besides controlling the 
destinies of the universe. He himself was but a sweetmeat-seller, and much less 
important than the dirt under my feet. I had heard this sort of thing before, so I 
asked him what he wanted. My rupee, quoth Naboth, had raised him to the ever- 
lasting heavens, and he wished to prefer a request. He wished to establish a 
sweetmeat-pitch near the house of his benefactor, to gaze on my revered 
countenance as I went to and fro illumining the world. I was graciously pleased 
to give permission, and he went away with his head between his knees. 

Now at the far end of my garden, the ground slopes toward the public road, 
and the slope is crowned with a thick shrubbery. There is a short carriage-road 
from the house to the Mall, which passes close to the shrubbery. Next afternoon I 
saw that Naboth had seated himself at the bottom of the slope, down in the dust 
of the public road, and in the full glare of the sun, with a starved basket of greasy 
sweets in front of him. He had gone into trade once more on the strength of my 
munificent donation, and the ground was as Paradise by my honoured favour. 
Remember, there was only Naboth, his basket, the sunshine, and the gray dust 
when the sap of my Empire first began. 

Next day he had moved himself up the slope nearer to my shrubbery, and 
waved a palm-leaf fan to keep the flies off the sweets. So I judged that he must 
have done a fair trade. 

Four days later I noticed that he had backed himself and his basket under the 
shadow of the shrubbery, and had tied an Isabella-coloured rag between two 


branches in order to make more shade. There were plenty of sweets in his basket. 
I thought that trade must certainly be looking up. 

Seven weeks later the Government took up a plot of ground for a Chief Court 
close to the end of my compound, and employed nearly four hundred coolies on 
the foundations. Naboth bought a blue and white striped blanket, a brass lamp- 
stand, and a small boy, to cope with the rush of trade, which was tremendous. 

Five days later he bought a huge, fat, red-backed account-book, and a glass 
inkstand. Thus I saw that the coolies had been getting into his debt, and that 
commerce was increasing on legitimate lines of credit. Also I saw that the one 
basket had grown into three, and that Naboth had backed and hacked into the 
shrubbery, and made himself a nice little clearing for the proper display of the 
basket, the blanket, the books, and the boy. 

One week and five days later he had built a mud fire-place in the clearing, and 
the fat account-book was overflowing. He said that God created few Englishmen 
of my kind, and that I was the incarnation of all human virtues. He offered me 
some of his sweets as tribute, and by accepting these I acknowledged him as my 
feudatory under the skirt of my protection. 

Three weeks later I noticed that the boy was in the habit of cooking Naboth’s 
mid-day meal for him, and Naboth was beginning to grow a stomach. He had 
hacked away more of my shrubbery and owned another and a fatter account- 
book. 

Eleven weeks later Naboth had eaten his way nearly through that shrubbery, 
and there was a reed hut with a bedstead outside it, standing in the little glade 
that he had eroded. Two dogs and a baby slept on the bedstead. So I fancied 
Naboth had taken a wife. He said that he had, by my favour, done this thing, and 
that I was several times finer than Krishna. Six weeks and two days later a mud 
wall had grown up at the back of the hut. There were fowls in front and it smelt a 
little. The Municipal Secretary said that a cess-pool was forming in the public 
road from the drainage of my compound, and that I must take steps to clear it 
away. I spoke to Naboth. He said I was Lord Paramount of his earthly concerns, 
and the garden was all my own property, and sent me some more sweets in a 
second-hand duster. 

Two months later a coolie bricklayer was killed in a scuffle that took place 
opposite Naboth’s Vineyard. The Inspector of Police said it was a serious case; 
went into my servants’ quarters; insulted my butler’s wife, and wanted to arrest 
my butler. The curious thing about the murder was that most of the coolies were 
drunk at the time. Naboth pointed out that my name was a strong shield between 
him and his enemies, and he expected that another baby would be born to him 
shortly. 


Four months later the hut was ALL mud walls, very solidly built, and Naboth 
had used most of my shrubbery for his five goats. A silver watch and an 
aluminium chain shone upon his very round stomach. My servants were 
alarmingly drunk several times, and used to waste the day with Naboth when 
they got the chance. I spoke to Naboth. He said, by my favour and the glory of 
my countenance, he would make all his women-folk ladies, and that if any one 
hinted that he was running an illicit still under the shadow of the tamarisks, why, 
I, his Suzerain, was to prosecute. 

A week later he hired a man to make several dozen square yards of trellis- 
work to put around the back of his hut, that his women-folk might be screened 
from the public gaze. The man went away in the evening, and left his day’s work 
to pave the short cut from the public road to my house. I was driving home in the 
dusk, and turned the corner by Naboth’s Vineyard quickly. The next thing I knew 
was that the horses of the phaeton were stamping and plunging in the strongest 
sort of bamboo net-work. Both beasts came down. One rose with nothing more 
than chipped knees. The other was so badly kicked that I was forced to shoot 
him. 

Naboth is gone now, and his hut is ploughed into its native mud with 
sweetmeats instead of salt for a sign that the place is accursed. I have built a 
summer-house to overlook the end of the garden, and it is as a fort on my 
frontier whence I guard my Empire. 

I know exactly how Ahab felt. He has been shamefully misrepresented in the 
Scriptures. 


THE DREAM OF DUNCAN PARRENNESS 


Like Mr. Bunyan of old, I, Duncan Parrenness, Writer to the Most Honourable 
the East India Company, in this God-forgotten city of Calcutta, have dreamed a 
dream, and never since that Kitty my mare fell lame have I been so troubled. 
Therefore, lest I should forget my dream, I have made shift to set it down here. 
Though Heaven knows how unhandy the pen is to me who was always readier 
with sword than ink-horn when I left London two long years since. 

When the Governor-General’s great dance (that he gives yearly at the latter 
end of November) was finisht, I had gone to mine own room which looks over 
that sullen, un-English stream, the Hoogly, scarce so sober as I might have been. 
Now, roaring drunk in the West is but fuddled in the East, and I was drunk Nor’- 
Nor’ Easterly as Mr. Shakespeare might have said. Yet, in spite of my liquor, the 
cool night winds (though I have heard that they breed chills and fluxes 
innumerable) sobered me somewhat; and I remembered that I had been but a 
little wrung and wasted by all the sicknesses of the past four months, whereas 
those young bloods that came eastward with me in the same ship had been all, a 
month back, planted to Eternity in the foul soil north of Writers’ Buildings. So 
then, I thanked God mistily (though, to my shame, I never kneeled down to do 
so) for license to live, at least till March should be upon us again. 

Indeed, we that were alive (and our number was less by far than those who 
had gone to their last account in the hot weather late past) had made very merry 
that evening, by the ramparts of the Fort, over this kindness of Providence; 
though our jests were neither witty nor such as I should have liked my Mother to 
hear. 

When I had lain down (or rather thrown me on my bed) and the fumes of my 
drink had a little cleared away, I found that I could get no sleep for thinking of a 
thousand things that were better left alone. First, and it was a long time since I 
had thought of her, the sweet face of Kitty Somerset, drifted, as it might have 
been drawn in a picture, across the foot of my bed, so plainly, that I almost 
thought she had been present in the body. Then I remembered how she drove me 
to this accursed country to get rich, that I might the more quickly marry her, our 
parents on both sides giving their consent; and then how she thought better (or 
worse may be) of her troth, and wed Tom Sanderson but a short three months 
after I had sailed. From Kitty I fell a-musing on Mrs. Vansuythen, a tall pale 
woman with violet eyes that had come to Calcutta from the Dutch Factory at 
Chinsura, and had set all our young men, and not a few of the factors, by the 


ears. Some of our ladies, it is true, said that she had never a husband or 
marriage-lines at all; but women, and specially those who have led only 
indifferent good lives themselves, are cruel hard one on another. Besides, Mrs. 
Vansuythen was far prettier than them all. She had been most gracious to me at 
the Governor- General’s rout, and indeed I was looked upon by all as her preux 
chevalier — which is French for a much worse word. Now, whether I cared so 
much as the scratch of a pin for this same Mrs. Vansuythen (albeit I had vowed 
eternal love three days after we met) I knew not then nor did till later on; but 
mine own pride, and a skill in the small sword that no man in Calcutta could 
equal, kept me in her affections. So that I believed I worshipt her. 

When I had dismist her violet eyes from my thoughts, my reason reproacht me 
for ever having followed her at all; and I saw how the one year that I had lived in 
this land had so burnt and seared my mind with the flames of a thousand bad 
passions and desires, that I had aged ten months for each one in the Devil’s 
school. Whereat I thought of my Mother for a while, and was very penitent: 
making in my sinful tipsy mood a thousand vows of reformation — all since 
broken, I fear me, again and again. To- morrow, says I to myself, I will live 
cleanly for ever. And I smiled dizzily (the liquor being still strong in me) to think 
of the dangers I had escaped; and built all manner of fine Castles in Spain, 
whereof a shadowy Kitty Somerset that had the violet eyes and the sweet slow 
speech of Mrs. Vansuythen, was always Queen. 

Lastly, a very fine and magnificent courage (that doubtless had its birth in Mr. 
Hastings’ Madeira) grew upon me, till it seemed that I could become Governor- 
General, Nawab, Prince, ay, even the Great Mogul himself, by the mere wishing 
of it. Wherefore, taking my first steps, random and unstable enough, towards my 
new kingdom, I kickt my servants sleeping without till they howled and ran from 
me, and called Heaven and Earth to witness that I, Duncan Parrenness, was a 
Writer in the service of the Company and afraid of no man. Then, seeing that 
neither the Moon nor the Great Bear were minded to accept my challenge, I lay 
down again and must have fallen asleep. 

I was waked presently by my last words repeated two or three times, and I saw 
that there had come into the room a drunken man, as I thought, from Mr. 
Hastings’ rout. He sate down at the foot of my bed in all the world as it belonged 
to him, and I took note, as well as I could, that his face was somewhat like mine 
own grown older, save when it changed to the face of the Governor-General or 
my father, dead these six months. But this seemed to me only natural, and the 
due result of too much wine; and I was so angered at his entry all unannounced, 
that I told him, not over civilly, to go. To all my words he made no answer 
whatever, only saying slowly, as though it were some sweet morsel: ‘Writer in 


the Company’s service and afraid of no man.’ Then he stops short, and turning 
round sharp upon me, says that one of my kidney need fear neither man nor 
devil; that I was a brave young man, and like enough, should I live so long, to be 
Governor-General. But for all these things (and I suppose that he meant thereby 
the changes and chances of our shifty life in these parts) I must pay my price. By 
this time I had sobered somewhat, and being well waked out of my first sleep, 
was disposed to look upon the matter as a tipsy man’s jest. So, says I merrily: 
‘And what price shall I pay for this palace of mine, which is but twelve feet 
square, and my five poor pagodas a month? The Devil take you and your jesting: 
I have paid my price twice over in sickness.’ At that moment my man turns full 
towards me: so that by the moonlight I could see every line and wrinkle of his 
face. Then my drunken mirth died out of me, as I have seen the waters of our 
great rivers die away in one night; and I, Duncan Parrenness, who was afraid of 
no man, was taken with a more deadly terror than I hold it has ever been the lot 
of mortal man to know. For I saw that his face was my very own, but marked 
and lined and scarred with the furrows of disease and much evil living — as I 
once, when I was (Lord help me) very drunk indeed, have seen mine own face, 
all white and drawn and grown old, in a mirror. I take it that any man would 
have been even more greatly feared than I. For I am in no way wanting in 
courage. 

After I had lain still for a little, sweating in my agony and waiting until I 
should awake from this terrible dream (for dream I knew it to be) he says again, 
that I must pay my price, and a little after, as though it were to be given in 
pagodas and sicca rupees: ‘What price will you pay?’ Says I, very softly: ‘For 
God’s sake let me be, whoever you are, and I will mend my ways from to-night.’ 
Says he, laughing a little at my words, but otherwise making no motion of 
having heard them: ‘Nay, I would only rid so brave a young ruffler as yourself of 
much that will be a great hindrance to you on your way through life in the 
Indies; for believe me,’ and here he looks full on me once more, ‘there is no 
return.’ At all this rigmarole, which I could not then understand, I was a good 
deal put aback and waited for what should come next. Says he very calmly, 
‘Give me your trust in man.’ At that I saw how heavy would be my price, for I 
never doubted but that he could take from me all that he asked, and my head 
was, through terror and wakefulness, altogether cleared of the wine I had drunk. 
So I takes him up very short, crying that I was not so wholly bad as he would 
make believe, and that I trusted my fellows to the full as much as they were 
worthy of it. ‘It was none of my fault,’ says I, ‘if one half of them were liars and 
the other half deserved to be burnt in the hand, and I would once more ask him 
to have done with his questions.’ Then I stopped, a little afraid, it is true, to have 


let my tongue so run away with me, but he took no notice of this, and only laid 
his hand lightly on my left breast and I felt very cold there for a while. Then he 
says, laughing more: ‘Give me your faith in women.’ At that I started in my bed 
as though I had been stung, for I thought of my sweet mother in England, and for 
a while fancied that my faith in God’s best creatures could neither be shaken nor 
stolen from me. But later, Myself’s hard eyes being upon me, I fell to thinking, 
for the second time that night, of Kitty (she that jilted me and married Tom 
Sanderson) and of Mistress Vansuythen, whom only my devilish pride made me 
follow, and how she was even worse than Kitty, and I worst of them all — seeing 
that with my life’s work to be done, I must needs go dancing down the Devil’s 
swept and garnished causeway, because, forsooth, there was a light woman’s 
smile at the end of it. And I thought that all women in the world were either like 
Kitty or Mistress Vansuythen (as indeed they have ever since been to me) and 
this put me to such an extremity of rage and sorrow, that I was beyond word glad 
when Myself’s hand fell again on my left breast, and I was no more troubled by 
these follies. 

After this he was silent for a little, and I made sure that he must go or I awake 
ere long: but presently he speaks again (and very softly) that I was a fool to care 
for such follies as those he had taken from me, and that ere he went he would 
only ask me for a few other trifles such as no man, or for matter of that boy 
either, would keep about him in this country. And so it happened that he took 
from out of my very heart as it were, looking all the time into my face with my 
own eyes, as much as remained to me of my boy’s soul and conscience. This was 
to me a far more terrible loss than the two that I had suffered before. For though, 
Lord help me, I had travelled far enough from all paths of decent or godly living, 
yet there was in me, though I myself write it, a certain goodness of heart which, 
when I was sober (or sick) made me very sorry of all that I had done before the 
fit came on me. And this I lost wholly: having in place thereof another deadly 
coldness at the heart. I am not, as I have before said, ready with my pen, so I fear 
that what I have just written may not be readily understood. Yet there be certain 
times in a young man’s life, when, through great sorrow or sin, all the boy in him 
is burnt and seared away so that he passes at one step to the more sorrowful state 
of manhood: as our staring Indian day changes into night with never so much as 
the gray of twilight to temper the two extremes. This shall perhaps make my 
state more clear, if it be remembered that my torment was ten times as great as 
comes in the natural course of nature to any man. At that time I dared not think 
of the change that had come over me, and all in one night: though I have often 
thought of it since. ‘I have paid the price,’ says I, my teeth chattering, for I was 
deadly cold, ‘and what is my return?’ At this time it was nearly dawn, and 


Myself had begun to grow pale and thin against the white light in the east, as my 
mother used to tell me is the custom of ghosts and devils and the like. He made 
as if he would go, but my words stopt him and he laughed — as I remember that 
I laughed when I ran Angus Macalister through the sword-arm last August, 
because he said that Mrs. Vansuythen was no better than she should be. ‘What 
return?’ — says he, catching up my last words — ’Why, strength to live as long 
as God or the Devil pleases, and so long as you live my young master, my gift.’ 
With that he puts something into my hand, though it was still too dark to see 
what it was, and when next I lookt up he was gone. 

When the light came I made shift to behold his gift, and saw that it was a little 
piece of dry bread. 


THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY 


Wohl auf, my bully cavaliers, 
We ride to church to-day, 

The man that hasn’t got a horse 
Must steal one straight away. 


Be reverent, men, remember 
This is a Gottes haus. 
Du, Conrad, cut along der aisle 
And schenck der whiskey aus. 
HANS BREITMANN’S RIDE TO CHURCH. 


Once upon a time, very far from England, there lived three men who loved 
each other so greatly that neither man nor woman could come between them. 
They were in no sense refined, nor to be admitted to the outer- door mats of 
decent folk, because they happened to be private soldiers in Her Majesty’s 
Army; and private soldiers of our service have small time for self-culture. Their 
duty is to keep themselves and their accoutrements specklessly clean, to refrain 
from getting drunk more often than is necessary, to obey their superiors, and to 
pray for a war. All these things my friends accomplished; and of their own 
motion threw in some fighting-work for which the Army Regulations did not 
call. Their fate sent them to serve in India, which is not a golden country, though 
poets have sung otherwise. There men die with great swiftness, and those who 
live suffer many and curious things. I do not think that my friends concerned 
themselves much with the social or political aspects of the East. They attended a 
not unimportant war on the northern frontier, another one on our western 
boundary, and a third in Upper Burma. Then their regiment sat still to recruit, 
and the boundless monotony of cantonment life was their portion. They were 
drilled morning and evening on the same dusty parade-ground. They wandered 
up and down the same stretch of dusty white road, attended the same church and 
the same grog- shop, and slept in the same lime-washed barn of a barrack for 
two long years. There was Mulvaney, the father in the craft, who had served with 
various regiments from Bermuda to Halifax, old in war, scarred, reckless, 
resourceful, and in his pious hours an unequalled soldier. To him turned for help 
and comfort six and a half feet of slow-moving, heavy-footed Yorkshireman, 
born on the wolds, bred in the dales, and educated chiefly among the carriers’ 


carts at the back of York railway- station. His name was Learoyd, and his chief 
virtue an unmitigated patience which helped him to win fights. How Ortheris, a 
fox-terrier of a Cockney, ever came to be one of the trio, is a mystery which even 
to- day I cannot explain. ‘There was always three av us,’ Mulvaney used to say. 
‘An’ by the grace av God, so long as our service lasts, three av us they’ll always 
be. ‘Tis betther so.’ 

They desired no companionship beyond their own, and it was evil for any man 
of the regiment who attempted dispute with them. Physical argument was out of 
the question as regarded Mulvaney and the Yorkshireman; and assault on 
Ortheris meant a combined attack from these twain — a business which no five 
men were anxious to have on their hands. Therefore they flourished, sharing 
their drinks, their tobacco, and their money; good luck and evil; battle and the 
chances of death; life and the chances of happiness from Calicut in southern, to 
Peshawur in northern India. 

Through no merit of my own it was my good fortune to be in a measure 
admitted to their friendship — frankly by Mulvaney from the beginning, sullenly 
and with reluctance by Learoyd, and suspiciously by Ortheris, who held to it that 
no man not in the Army could fraternise with a red- coat. ‘Like to like,’ said he. 
Tm a bloomin’ sodger — he’s a bloomin’ civilian. “Tain’t natural — that’s all.’ 

But that was not all. They thawed progressively, and in the thawing told me 
more of their lives and adventures than I am ever likely to write. 

Omitting all else, this tale begins with the Lamentable Thirst that was at the 
beginning of First Causes. Never was such a thirst — Mulvaney told me so. 
They kicked against their compulsory virtue, but the attempt was only successful 
in the case of Ortheris. He, whose talents were many, went forth into the 
highways and stole a dog from a ‘civilian’ — videlicet, some one, he knew not 
who, not in the Army. Now that civilian was but newly connected by marriage 
with the colonel of the regiment, and outcry was made from quarters least 
anticipated by Ortheris, and, in the end, he was forced, lest a worse thing should 
happen, to dispose at ridiculously unremunerative rates of as promising a small 
terrier as ever graced one end of a leading string. The purchase-money was 
barely sufficient for one small outbreak which led him to the guard-room. He 
escaped, however, with nothing worse than a severe reprimand, and a few hours 
of punishment drill. Not for nothing had he acquired the reputation of being ‘the 
best soldier of his inches’ in the regiment. Mulvaney had taught personal 
cleanliness and efficiency as the first articles of his companions’ creed. ‘A dhirty 
man,’ he was used to say, in the speech of his kind, ‘goes to Clink for a weakness 
in the knees, an’ is coort-martialled for a pair av socks missin’; but a clane man, 
such as is an ornament to his service — a man whose buttons are gold, whose 


coat is wax upon him, an’ whose ‘coutrements are widout a speck — THAT man 
may, spakin’ in reason, do fwhat he likes an’ dhrink from day to divil. That’s the 
pride av bein’ dacint.’ 

We sat together, upon a day, in the shade of a ravine far from the barracks, 
where a watercourse used to run in rainy weather. Behind us was the scrub 
jungle, in which jackals, peacocks, the gray wolves of the North-Western 
Provinces, and occasionally a tiger estrayed from Central India, were supposed 
to dwell. In front lay the cantonment, glaring white under a glaring sun; and on 
either side ran the broad road that led to Delhi. 

It was the scrub that suggested to my mind the wisdom of Mulvaney taking a 
day’s leave and going upon a shooting-tour. The peacock is a holy bird 
throughout India, and he who slays one is in danger of being mobbed by the 
nearest villagers; but on the last occasion that Mulvaney had gone forth, he had 
contrived, without in the least offending local religious susceptibilities, to return 
with six beautiful peacock skins which he sold to profit. It seemed just possible 
then — 

‘But fwhat manner av use is ut to me goin’ out widout a dhrink? The ground’s 
powdher-dhry underfoot, an’ ut gets unto the throat fit to kill,’ wailed Mulvaney, 
looking at me reproachfully. ‘An’ a peacock is not a bird you can catch the tail 
av onless ye run. Can a man run on wather — an’ jungle-wather too?’ 

Ortheris had considered the question in all its bearings. He spoke, chewing his 
pipe-stem meditatively the while: 


‘Go forth, return in glory, 

To Clusium’s royal ‘ome: 

An’ round these bloomin’ temples ‘ang 
The bloomin’ shields 0’ Rome. 


You better go. You ain’t like to shoot yourself — not while there’s a chanst of 
liquor. Me an’ Learoyd’ll stay at ‘ome an’ keep shop — ’case o’ anythin’ turnin’ 
up. But you go out with a gas-pipe gun an’ ketch the little peacockses or 
somethin’. You kin get one day’s leave easy as winkin’. Go along an’ get it, an’ 
get peacockses or somethin’.’ 

‘Jock,’ said Mulvaney, turning to Learoyd, who was half asleep under the 
shadow of the bank. He roused slowly. 

‘Sitha, Mulvaaney, go,’ said he. 

And Mulvaney went; cursing his allies with Irish fluency and barrack- room 
point. 

“Take note,’ said he, when he had won his holiday, and appeared dressed in his 


roughest clothes with the only other regimental fowling-piece in his hand. “Take 
note, Jock, an’ you Orth’ris, I am goin’ in the face av my own will — all for to 
please you. I misdoubt anythin’ will come av permiscuous huntin’ afther 
peacockses in a desolit lan’; an’ I know that I will lie down an’ die wid thirrrst. 
Me catch peacockses for you, ye lazy scutts — an’ be sacrificed by the 
peasanthry — Ugh!’ 

He waved a huge paw and went away. 

At twilight, long before the appointed hour, he returned empty-handed, much 
begrimed with dirt. 

‘Peacockses?’ queried Ortheris from the safe rest of a barrack-room table 
whereon he was smoking cross-legged, Learoyd fast asleep on a bench. 


‘Jock,’ said Mulvaney without answering, as he stirred up the sleeper. 
‘Jock, can ye fight? Will ye fight?’ 


Very slowly the meaning of the words communicated itself to the half- roused 
man. He understood — and again — what might these things mean? Mulvaney 
was shaking him savagely. Meantime the men in the room howled with delight. 
There was war in the confederacy at last — war and the breaking of bonds. 

Barrack-room etiquette is stringent. On the direct challenge must follow the 
direct reply. This is more binding than the ties of tried friendship. Once again 
Mulvaney repeated the question. Learoyd answered by the only means in his 
power, and so swiftly that the Irishman had barely time to avoid the blow. The 
laughter around increased. Learoyd looked bewilderedly at his friend — himself 
as greatly bewildered. Ortheris dropped from the table because his world was 
falling. 

‘Come outside,’ said Mulvaney, and as the occupants of the barrack-room 
prepared joyously to follow, he turned and said furiously, “There will be no fight 
this night — onless any wan av you is wishful to assist. The man that does, 
follows on.’ 

No man moved. The three passed out into the moonlight, Learoyd fumbling 
with the buttons of his coat. The parade-ground was deserted except for the 
scurrying jackals. Mulvaney’s impetuous rush carried his companions far into 
the open ere Learoyd attempted to turn round and continue the discussion. 

‘Be still now. ‘Twas my fault for beginnin’ things in the middle av an end, 
Jock. I should ha’ comminst wid an explanation; but Jock, dear, on your sowl are 
ye fit, think you, for the finest fight that iver was — betther than fightin’ me? 
Considher before ye answer.’ 

More than ever puzzled, Learoyd turned round two or three times, felt an arm, 


kicked tentatively, and answered, ‘Ah’m fit.” He was accustomed to fight blindly 
at the bidding of the superior mind. 

They sat them down, the men looking on from afar, and Mulvaney untangled 
himself in mighty words. 

‘Followin’ your fools’ scheme I wint out into the thrackless desert beyond the 
barricks. An’ there I met a pious Hindu dhriving a bullock- kyart. I tuk ut for 
granted he wud be delighted for to convoy me a piece, an’ I jumped in — ’ 

“You long, lazy, black-haired swine,’ drawled Ortheris, who would have done 
the same thing under similar circumstances. 

“Twas the height av policy. That naygur-man dhruv miles an’ miles — as far 
as the new railway line they’re buildin’ now back av the Tavi river. “‘Tis a kyart 
for dhirt only,” says he now an’ again timoreously, to get me out av ut. “Dhirt I 
am,” sez I, “an’ the dhryest that you iver kyarted. Dhrive on, me son, an glory be 
wid you.” At that I wint to slape, an’ took no heed till he pulled up on the 
embankmint av the line where the coolies were pilin’ mud. There was a matther 
av two thousand coolies on that line — you remimber that. Prisintly a bell rang, 
an’ they throops off to a big pay-shed. “Where’s the white man in charge?” sez I 
to my kyart-dhriver. “In the shed,” sez he, “engaged on a riffle.” — ”A fwhat?” 
sez I. “Riffle,” sez he. “You take ticket. He take money. You get nothin’.” — 

“Oho!” sez I, “that’s fwhat the shuperior an’ cultivated man calls a raffle, me 
misbeguided child av darkness an’ sin. Lead on to that raffle, though fwhat the 
mischief ‘tis doin’ so far away from uts home — which is the charity-bazaar at 
Christmas, an’ the colonel’s wife grinnin’ behind the tea-table — is more than I 
know.” Wid that I wint to the shed an’ found ‘twas pay-day among the coolies. 
Their wages was on a table forninst a big, fine, red buck av a man — sivun fut 
high, four fut wide, an’ three fut thick, wid a fist on him like a corn-sack. He was 
payin’ the coolies fair an’ easy, but he wud ask each man if he wud raffle that 
month, an’ each man sez? “Yes,” av course. Thin he wud deduct from their 
wages accordin’. Whin all was paid, he filled an ould cigar-box full av gun-wads 
an’ scatthered ut among the coolies. They did not take much joy av that 
performince, an’ small wondher. A man close to me picks up a black gun-wad 
an’ sings out, “I have ut.” — ”Good may ut do you,” sez I. The coolie wint 
forward to this big, fine, red man, who threw a cloth off av the most sumpshus, 
jooled, enamelled an’ variously bedivilled sedan-chair I iver saw.’ 

‘Sedan-chair! Put your ‘ead in a bag. That was a palanquin. Don’t yer know a 
palanquin when you see it?’ said Ortheris with great scorn. 

‘I chuse to call ut sedan-chair, an’ chair ut shall be, little man,’ continued the 
Irishman. “Twas a most amazin’ chair — all lined wid pink silk an’ fitted wid 
red silk curtains. “Here ut is,” sez the red man. “Here ut is,” sez the coolie, an’ 


he grinned weakly-ways. “Is ut any use to you?” sez the red man. “No,” sez the 
coolie; “Pd like to make a presint av ut to you.” — ”I am graciously pleased to 
accept that same,” sez the red man; an’ at that all the coolies cried aloud in fwhat 
was mint for cheerful notes, an’ wint back to their diggin’, lavin’ me alone in the 
shed. The red man saw me, an’ his face grew blue on his big, fat neck. “Fwhat 
d’you want here?” sez he. “Standin’-room an’ no more,” sez I, “onless it may be 
fwhat ye niver had, an’ that’s manners, ye rafflin’ ruffian,” for I was not goin’ to 
have the Service throd upon. “Out of this,” sez he. “I’m in charge av this section 
av construction.” — ”I’m in charge av mesilf,” sez I, “an’ it’s like I will stay a 
while. D’ye raffle much in these parts?” — ”Fwhat’s that to you?” sez he. 
“Nothin’,” sez I, “but a great dale to you, for begad I’m thinkin’ you get the full 
half av your revenue from that sedan-chair. Is ut always raffled so?” I sez, an’ 
wid that I wint to a coolie to ask questions. Bhoys, that man’s name is Dearsley, 
an’ he’s been rafflin’ that ould sedan-chair monthly this matther av nine months. 
Ivry coolie on the section takes a ticket — or he gives ‘em the go — wanst a 
month on pay-day. Ivry coolie that wins ut gives ut back to him, for ‘tis too big 
to carry away, an’ he’d sack the man that thried to sell ut. That Dearsley has been 
makin’ the rowlin’ wealth av Roshus by nefarious rafflin’. Think av the burnin’ 
shame to the sufferin’ coolie-man that the army in Injia are bound to protect an’ 
nourish in their bosoms! Two thousand coolies defrauded wanst a month!’ 

‘Dom t’ coolies. Has’t gotten t’ cheer, man?’ said Learoyd. 

‘Hould on. Havin’ onearthed this amazin’ an’ stupenjus fraud committed by 
the man Dearsley, I hild a council av war; he thryin’ all the time to sejuce me 
into a fight with opprobrious language. That sedan-chair niver belonged by right 
to any foreman av coolies. ‘Tis a king’s chair or a quane’s. There’s gold on ut an’ 
silk an’ all manner av trapesemints. Bhoys, ‘tis not for me to countenance any 
sort av wrong-doin’ — me bein’ the ould man — but — anyway he has had ut 
nine months, an’ he dare not make throuble av ut was taken from him. Five miles 
away, or ut may be six — ’ 

There was a long pause, and the jackals howled merrily. Learoyd bared one 
arm, and contemplated it in the moonlight. Then he nodded partly to himself and 
partly to his friends. Ortheris wriggled with suppressed emotion. 

‘T thought ye wud see the reasonableness av ut,’ said Mulvaney. ‘I made bould 
to say as much to the man before. He was for a direct front attack — fut, horse, 
an’ guns — an’ all for nothin’, seein’ that I had no thransport to convey the 
machine away. “I will not argue wid you,” sez I, “this day, but subsequently, 
Mister Dearsley, me rafflin’ jool, we talk ut out lengthways. ‘Tis no good policy 
to swindle the naygur av his hard-earned emolumints, an’ by presint 
informashin’” — ’twas the kyart man that tould me — ”ye’ve been perpethrating 


that same for nine months. But I’m a just man,” sez I, “an’ overlookin’ the 
presumpshin that yondher settee wid the gilt top was not come by honust” — at 
that he turned sky-green, so I knew things was more thrue than tellable — ”not 
come by honust, I’m willin’ to compound the felony for this month’s winnin’s.”’‘ 

‘Ah! Ho!’ from Learoyd and Ortheris. 

‘That man Dearsley’s rushin’ on his fate,’ continued Mulvaney, solemnly 
wagging his head. ‘All Hell had no name bad enough for me that tide. Faith, he 
called me a robber! Me! that was savin’ him from continuin’ in his evil ways 
widout a remonstrince — an’ to a man av conscience a remonstrince may change 
the chune av his life. “‘Tis not for me to argue,” sez I, “fwhatever ye are, Mister 
Dearsley, but, by my hand, Pll take away the temptation for you that lies in that 
sedan-chair.” — ”You will have to fight me for ut,” sez he, “for well I know you 
will never dare make report to any one.” — ”Fight I will,” sez I, “but not this 
day, for I’m rejuced for want av nourishment.” — ”Ye’re an ould bould hand,” 
sez he, sizin? me up an’ down; “an’ a jool av a fight we will have. Eat now an’ 
dhrink, an’ go your way.” Wid that he gave me some hump an’ whisky — good 
whisky — an’ we talked av this an’ that the while. “It goes hard on me now,” sez 
I, wipin’ my mouth, “to confiscate that piece av furniture, but justice is justice.” 
— ”Ye’ve not got ut yet,” sez he; “there’s the fight between.” — ”There is,” sez 
I, “an’ a good fight. Ye shall have the pick av the best quality in my rigimint for 
the dinner you have given this day.” Thin I came hot-foot to you two. Hould 
your tongue, the both. ‘Tis this way. To-morrow we three will go there an’ he 
shall have his pick betune me an’ Jock. Jock’s a deceivin’ fighter, for he is all fat 
to the eye, an’ he moves slow. Now, I’m all beef to the look, an’ I move quick. 
By my reckonin’ the Dearsley man won’t take me; so me an’ Orth’ris ‘Il see fair 
play. Jock, I tell you,’twill be big fightin’ — whipped, wid the cream above the 
jam. Afther the business ‘twill take a good three av us — Jock ‘ll be very hurt — 
to haul away that sedan-chair.’ 

‘Palanquin.’ This from Ortheris. 

‘Fwhatever ut is, we must have ut. ‘Tis the only sellin’ piece av property widin 
reach that we can get so cheap. An’ fwhat’s a fight afther all? He has robbed the 
naygur-man, dishonust. We rob him honust for the sake av the whisky he gave 
me.’ 

‘But wot’ll we do with the bloomin’ article when we’ve got it? Them 
palanquins are as big as ‘ouses, an’ uncommon “ard to sell, as McCleary said 
when ye stole the sentry-box from the Curragh.’ 

‘Who’s goin’ to do t fightin’?’ said Learoyd, and Ortheris subsided. The three 
returned to barracks without a word. Mulvaney’s last argument clinched the 
matter. This palanquin was property, vendible, and to be attained in the simplest 


and least embarrassing fashion. It would eventually become beer. Great was 
Mulvaney. 

Next afternoon a procession of three formed itself and disappeared into the 
scrub in the direction of the new railway line. Learoyd alone was without care, 
for Mulvaney dived darkly into the future, and little Ortheris feared the 
unknown. What befell at that interview in the lonely pay-shed by the side of the 
half-built embankment, only a few hundred coolies know, and their tale is 
confusing one, running thus — 

“We were at work. Three men in red coats came. They saw the Sahib — 
Dearsley Sahib. They made oration; and noticeably the small man among the 
red-coats. Dearsley Sahib also made oration, and used many very strong words. 
Upon this talk they departed together to an open space, and there the fat man in 
the red coat fought with Dearsley Sahib after the custom of white men — with 
his hands, making no noise, and never at all pulling Dearsley Sahib’s hair. Such 
of us as were not afraid beheld these things for just so long a time as a man 
needs to cook the mid-day meal. The small man in the red coat had possessed 
himself of Dearsley Sahib’s watch. No, he did not steal that watch. He held it in 
his hand, and at certain seasons made outcry, and the twain ceased their combat, 
which was like the combat of young bulls in spring. Both men were soon all red, 
but Dearsley Sahib was much more red than the other. Seeing this, and fearing 
for his life — because we greatly loved him — some fifty of us made shift to 
rush upon the red-coats. But a certain man — very black as to the hair, and in no 
way to be confused with the small man, or the fat man who fought — that man, 
we affirm, ran upon us, and of us he embraced some ten or fifty in both arms, 
and beat our heads together, so that our livers turned to water, and we ran away. 
It is not good to interfere in the fightings of white men. After that Dearsley Sahib 
fell and did not rise, these men jumped upon his stomach and despoiled him of 
all his money, and attempted to fire the pay-shed, and departed. Is it true that 
Dearsley Sahib makes no complaint of these latter things having been done? We 
were senseless with fear, and do not at all remember. There was no palanquin 
near the pay-shed. What do we know about palanquins? Is it true that Dearsley 
Sahib does not return to this place, on account of his sickness, for ten days? This 
is the fault of those bad men in the red coats, who should be severely punished; 
for Dearsley Sahib is both our father and mother, and we love him much. Yet, if 
Dearsley Sahib does not return to this place at all, we will speak the truth. There 
was a palanquin, for the up-keep of which we were forced to pay nine-tenths of 
our monthly wage. On such mulctings Dearsley Sahib allowed us to make 
obeisance to him before the palanquin. What could we do? We were poor men. 
He took a full half of our wages. Will the Government repay us those moneys? 


Those three men in red coats bore the palanquin upon their shoulders and 
departed. All the money that Dearsley Sahib had taken from us was in the 
cushions of that palanquin. Therefore they stole it. Thousands of rupees were 
there — all our money. It was our bank-box, to fill which we cheerfully 
contributed to Dearsley Sahib three-sevenths of our monthly wage. Why does 
the white man look upon us with the eye of disfavour? Before God, there was a 
palanquin, and now there is no palanquin; and if they send the police here to 
make inquisition, we can only say that there never has been any palanquin. Why 
should a palanquin be near these works? We are poor men, and we know 
nothing.’ 

Such is the simplest version of the simplest story connected with the descent 
upon Dearsley. From the lips of the coolies I received it. Dearsley himself was in 
no condition to say anything, and Mulvaney preserved a massive silence, broken 
only by the occasional licking of the lips. He had seen a fight so gorgeous that 
even his power of speech was taken from him. I respected that reserve until, 
three days after the affair, I discovered in a disused stable in my quarters a 
palanquin of unchastened splendour — evidently in past days the litter of a 
queen. The pole whereby it swung between the shoulders of the bearers was rich 
with the painted papier-mache of Cashmere. The shoulder-pads were of yellow 
silk. The panels of the litter itself were ablaze with the loves of all the gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon — lacquer on cedar. The cedar sliding doors 
were fitted with hasps of translucent Jaipur enamel and ran in grooves shod with 
silver. The cushions were of brocaded Delhi silk, and the curtains which once 
hid any glimpse of the beauty of the king’s palace were stiff with gold. Closer 
investigation showed that the entire fabric was everywhere rubbed and 
discoloured by time and wear; but even thus it was sufficiently gorgeous to 
deserve housing on the threshold of a royal zenana. I found no fault with it, 
except that it was in my stable. Then, trying to lift it by the silver-shod shoulder- 
pole, I laughed. The road from Dearsley’s pay-shed to the cantonment was a 
narrow and uneven one, and, traversed by three very inexperienced palanquin- 
bearers, one of whom was sorely battered about the head, must have been a path 
of torment. Still I did not quite recognise the right of the three musketeers to turn 
me into a ‘fence’ for stolen property. 

‘Tm askin’ you to warehouse ut,’ said Mulvaney when he was brought to 
consider the question. ‘There’s no steal in ut. Dearsley tould us we cud have ut if 
we fought. Jock fought — an’, oh, sorr, when the throuble was at uts finest an’ 
Jock was bleedin’ like a stuck pig, an’ little Orth’ris was shquealin’ on one leg 
chewin’ big bites out av Dearsley’s watch, I wud ha’ given my place at the fight 
to have had you see wan round. He tuk Jock, as I suspicioned he would, an’ Jock 


was deceptive. Nine roun’s they were even matched, an’ at the tenth — About 
that palanquin now. There’s not the least throuble in the world, or we wud not 
ha’ brought ut here. You will ondherstand that the Queen — God bless her! — 
does not reckon for a privit soldier to kape elephints an’ palanquins an’ sich in 
barricks. Afther we had dhragged ut down from Dearsley’s through that cruel 
scrub that near broke Orth’ris’s heart, we set ut in the ravine for a night; an’ a 
thief av a porcupine an’ a civet-cat av a jackal roosted in ut, as well we knew in 
the mornin’. I put ut to you, sorr, is an elegint palanquin, fit for the princess, the 
natural abidin’ place av all the vermin in cantonmints? We brought ut to you, 
afther dhark, and put ut in your shtable. Do not let your conscience prick. Think 
av the rejoicin’ men in the pay-shed yonder — lookin’ at Dearsley wid his head 
tied up in a towel — an’ well knowin’ that they can dhraw their pay ivry month 
widout stoppages for riffles. Indirectly, sorr, you have rescued from an 
onprincipled son av a night- hawk the peasanthry av a numerous village. An’ 
besides, will I let that sedan-chair rot on our hands? Not I. ‘Tis not every day a 
piece av pure joolry comes into the market. There’s not a king widin these forty 
miles’ — he waved his hand round the dusty horizon — ’not a king wud not be 
glad to buy ut. Some day meself, whin I have leisure, Pll take ut up along the 
road an’ dishpose av ut.’ 

‘How?’ said I, for I knew the man was capable of anything. 

‘Get into ut, av coorse, and keep wan eye open through the curtains. Whin I 
see a likely man av the native persuasion, I will descind blushin’ from my 
canopy and say, “Buy a palanquin, ye black scutt?” I will have to hire four men 
to carry me first, though; and that’s impossible till next pay-day.’ 

Curiously enough, Learoyd, who had fought for the prize, and in the winning 
secured the highest pleasure life had to offer him, was altogether disposed to 
undervalue it, while Ortheris openly said it would be better to break the thing up. 
Dearsley, he argued, might be a many-sided man, capable, despite his 
magnificent fighting qualities, of setting in motion the machinery of the civil law 
— a thing much abhorred by the soldier. Under any circumstances their fun had 
come and passed; the next pay-day was close at hand, when there would be beer 
for all. Wherefore longer conserve the painted palanquin? 

‘A first-class rifle-shot an’ a good little man av your inches you are,’ said 
Mulvaney. ‘But you niver had a head worth a soft-boiled egg. ‘Tis me has to lie 
awake av nights schamin’ an’ plottin’ for the three av us. Orth’ris, me son, ‘tis no 
matther av a few gallons av beer — no, nor twenty gallons — but tubs an’ vats 
an’ firkins in that sedan-chair. Who ut was, an’ what ut was, an’ how ut got there, 
we do not know; but I know in my bones that you an’ me an’ Jock wid his 
sprained thumb will get a fortune thereby. Lave me alone, an’ let me think.’ 


Meantime the palanquin stayed in my stall, the key of which was in 
Mulvaney’s hands. 


Pay-day came, and with it beer. It was not in experience to hope that 
Mulvaney, dried by four weeks’ drought, would avoid excess. Next morning he 
and the palanquin had disappeared. He had taken the precaution of getting three 
days’ leave ‘to see a friend on the railway,’ and the colonel, well knowing that 
the seasonal outburst was near, and hoping it would spend its force beyond the 
limits of his jurisdiction, cheerfully gave him all he demanded. At this point 
Mulvaney’s history, as recorded in the mess-room, stopped. 

Ortheris carried it not much further. ‘No, ‘e wasn’t drunk,’ said the little man 
loyally, ‘the liquor was no more than feelin’ its way round inside of ‘im; but ‘e 
went an’ filled that ‘ole bloomin’ palanquin with bottles ‘fore ‘e went off. ‘E’s 
gone an’ ‘ired six men to carry ‘im, an’ I ‘ad to ‘elp ‘im into ‘is nupshal couch, 
‘cause ‘e wouldn’t ‘ear reason. ‘E’s gone off in ‘is shirt an’ trousies, swearin’ 
tremenjus — gone down the road in the palanquin, wavin’ ‘is legs out o° windy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘but where?’ 

‘Now you arx me a question. ‘E said ‘e was goin’ to sell that palanquin, but 
from observations what happened when I was stuffin’ ‘im through the door, I 
fancy ‘e’s gone to the new embankment to mock at Dearsley. ‘Soon as Jock’s off 
duty I’m goin’ there to see if ‘e’s safe — not Mulvaney, but t’other man. My 
saints, but I pity ‘im as ‘elps Terence out o’ the palanquin when ‘e’s once fair 
drunk!’ 

‘He’ll come back without harm,’ I said. 


“Corse ‘e will. On’y question is, what ‘ll ‘e be doin’ on the road? 
Killing Dearsley, like as not. ‘E shouldn’t ‘a gone without Jock or me.’ 


Reinforced by Learoyd, Ortheris sought the foreman of the coolie-gang. 
Dearsley’s head was still embellished with towels. Mulvaney, drunk or sober, 
would have struck no man in that condition, and Dearsley indignantly denied 
that he would have taken advantage of the intoxicated brave. 

‘IT had my pick o’ you two,’ he explained to Learoyd, ‘and you got my 
palanquin — not before Pd made my profit on it. Why’d I do harm when 
everything’s settled? Your man DID come here — drunk as Davy’s sow on a 
frosty night — came a-purpose to mock me — stuck his head out of the door an’ 
called me a crucified hodman. I made him drunker, an’ sent him along. But I 
never touched him.’ 

To these things, Learoyd, slow to perceive the evidences of sincerity, 


answered only, ‘If owt comes to Mulvaaney ‘long o’ you, Pll gripple you, clouts 
or no clouts on your ugly head, an’ Pll draw t’ throat twistyways, man. See there 
now.’ 

The embassy removed itself, and Dearsley, the battered, laughed alone over 
his supper that evening. 

Three days passed — a fourth and a fifth. The week drew to a close and 
Mulvaney did not return. He, his royal palanquin, and his six attendants, had 
vanished into air. A very large and very tipsy soldier, his feet sticking out of the 
litter of a reigning princess, is not a thing to travel along the ways without 
comment. Yet no man of all the country round had seen any such wonder. He 
was, and he was not; and Learoyd suggested the immediate smashment of 
Dearsley as a sacrifice to his ghost. Ortheris insisted that all was well, and in the 
light of past experience his hopes seemed reasonable. 

“When Mulvaney goes up the road,’ said he, ‘‘e’s like to go a very long ways 
up, specially when ‘e’s so blue drunk as ‘e is now. But what gits me is ‘is not 
bein’ ‘eard of pullin’ wool off the niggers somewheres about. That don’t look 
good. The drink must ha’ died out in ‘im by this, unless ‘e’s broke a bank, an’ 
then — Why don’t ‘e come back? ‘E didn’t ought to ha’ gone off without us.’ 

Even Ortheris’s heart sank at the end of the seventh day, for half the regiment 
were out scouring the country-side, and Learoyd had been forced to fight two 
men who hinted openly that Mulvaney had deserted. To do him justice, the 
colonel laughed at the notion, even when it was put forward by his much-trusted 
adjutant. 

‘Mulvaney would as soon think of deserting as you would,’ said he. ‘No; he’s 
either fallen into a mischief among the villagers — and yet that isn’t likely, for 
he’d blarney himself out of the Pit; or else he is engaged on urgent private affairs 
— some stupendous devilment that we shall hear of at mess after it has been the 
round of the barrack-rooms. The worst of it is that I shall have to give him 
twenty-eight days’ confinement at least for being absent without leave, just when 
I most want him to lick the new batch of recruits into shape. I never knew a man 
who could put a polish on young soldiers as quickly as Mulvaney can. How does 
he do it?’ 

‘With blarney and the buckle-end of a belt, sir,’ said the adjutant. ‘He is worth 
a couple of non-commissioned officers when we are dealing with an Irish draft, 
and the London lads seem to adore him. The worst of it is that if he goes to the 
cells the other two are neither to hold nor to bind till he comes out again. I 
believe Ortheris preaches mutiny on those occasions, and I know that the mere 
presence of Learoyd mourning for Mulvaney kills all the cheerfulness of his 
room. The sergeants tell me that he allows no man to laugh when he feels 


unhappy. They are a queer gang.’ 

‘For all that, I wish we had a few more of them. I like a well-conducted 
regiment, but these pasty-faced, shifty-eyed, mealy-mouthed young slouchers 
from the depot worry me sometimes with their offensive virtue. They don’t seem 
to have backbone enough to do anything but play cards and prowl round the 
married quarters. I believe I’d forgive that old villain on the spot if he turned up 
with any sort of explanation that I could in decency accept.’ 

‘Not likely to be much difficulty about that, sir,’ said the adjutant. 
‘Mulvaney’s explanations are only one degree less wonderful than his 
performances. They say that when he was in the Black Tyrone, before he came 
to us, he was discovered on the banks of the Liffey trying to sell his colonel’s 
charger to a Donegal dealer as a perfect lady’s hack. Shackbolt commanded the 
Tyrone then.’ 

‘Shackbolt must have had apoplexy at the thought of his ramping war- horses 
answering to that description. He used to buy unbacked devils, and tame them on 
some pet theory of starvation. What did Mulvaney say?’ 


‘That he was a member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, anxious to “sell the poor baste where he would get something to 
fill out his dimples.” Shackbolt laughed, but I fancy that was why 
Mulvaney exchanged to ours.’ 


‘I wish he were back,’ said the colonel; ‘for I like him and believe he likes 
me.’ 

That evening, to cheer our souls, Learoyd, Ortheris, and I went into the waste 
to smoke out a porcupine. All the dogs attended, but even their clamour — and 
they began to discuss the shortcomings of porcupines before they left 
cantonments — could not take us out of ourselves. A large, low moon turned the 
tops of the plume-grass to silver, and the stunted camelthorn bushes and sour 
tamarisks into the likenesses of trooping devils. The smell of the sun had not left 
the earth, and little aimless winds blowing across the rose-gardens to the 
southward brought the scent of dried roses and water. Our fire once started, and 
the dogs craftily disposed to wait the dash of the porcupine, we climbed to the 
top of a rain-scarred hillock of earth, and looked across the scrub seamed with 
cattle paths, white with the long grass, and dotted with spots of level pond- 
bottom, where the snipe would gather in winter. 

‘This,’ said Ortheris, with a sigh, as he took in the unkempt desolation of it all, 
‘this is sanguinary. This is unusually sanguinary. Sort o° mad country. Like a 
grate when the fire’s put out by the sun.’ He shaded his eyes against the 


moonlight. ‘An’ there’s a loony dancin’ in the middle of it all. Quite right. Pd 
dance too if I wasn’t so downheart.’ 

There pranced a Portent in the face of the moon — a huge and ragged spirit of 
the waste, that flapped its wings from afar. It had risen out of the earth; it was 
coming towards us, and its outline was never twice the same. The toga, table- 
cloth, or dressing-gown, whatever the creature wore, took a hundred shapes. 
Once it stopped on a neighbouring mound and flung all its legs and arms to the 
winds. 

‘My, but that scarecrow ‘as got ‘em bad!’ said Ortheris. ‘Seems like if ‘e 
comes any furder we’ ll ‘ave to argify with ‘im.’ 

Learoyd raised himself from the dirt as a bull clears his flanks of the wallow. 
And as a bull bellows, so he, after a short minute at gaze, gave tongue to the 
stars. 

‘MULVAANEY! MULVAANEY! A-hoo!’ 

Oh then it was that we yelled, and the figure dipped into the hollow, till, with a 
crash of rending grass, the lost one strode up to the light of the fire and 
disappeared to the waist in a wave of joyous dogs! Then Learoyd and Ortheris 
gave greeting, bass and falsetto together, both swallowing a lump in the throat. 

“You damned fool!’ said they, and severally pounded him with their fists. 

‘Go easy!’ he answered; wrapping a huge arm round each. ‘I would have you 
to know that I am a god, to be treated as such — tho’, by my faith, I fancy I’ve 
got to go to the guard-room just like a privit soldier.’ 

The latter part of the sentence destroyed the suspicions raised by the former. 
Any one would have been justified in regarding Mulvaney as mad. He was 
hatless and shoeless, and his shirt and trousers were dropping off him. But he 
wore one wondrous garment — a gigantic cloak that fell from collar-bone to heel 
— of pale pink silk, wrought all over in cunningest needlework of hands long 
since dead, with the loves of the Hindu gods. The monstrous figures leaped in 
and out of the light of the fire as he settled the folds round him. 

Ortheris handled the stuff respectfully for a moment while I was trying to 
remember where I had seen it before. Then he screamed, ‘What ‘AVE you done 
with the palanquin? You’re wearin’ the linin’.’ 

‘I am,’ said the Irishman, ‘an’ by the same token the ‘broidery is scrapin’ my 
hide off. I’ve lived in this sumpshus counterpane for four days. Me son, I begin 
to ondherstand why the naygur is no use. Widout me boots, an’ me trousies like 
an openwork stocking on a gyurl’s leg at a dance, I begin to feel like a naygur- 
man — all fearful an’ timoreous. Give me a pipe an’ I’ II tell on.’ 

He lit a pipe, resumed his grip of his two friends, and rocked to and fro in a 
gale of laughter. 


‘Mulvaney,’ said Ortheris sternly, “‘tain’t no time for laughin’. You’ve given 
Jock an’ me more trouble than you’re worth. You ‘ave been absent without leave 
an’ you’ll go into cells for that; an’ you ‘ave come back disgustin’ly dressed an’ 
most improper in the linin’ o’ that bloomin’ palanquin. Instid of which you 
laugh. An’ WE thought you was dead all the time.’ 

‘Bhoys,’ said the culprit, still shaking gently, ‘whin I’ve done my tale you may 
cry if you like, an’ little Orth’ris here can thrample my inside out. Ha’ done an’ 
listen. My performances have been stupenjus: my luck has been the blessed luck 
av the British Army — an’ there’s no betther than that. I went out dhrunk an’ 
dhrinkin’ in the palanquin, and I have come back a pink god. Did any of you go 
to Dearsley afther my time was up? He was at the bottom of ut all.’ 

‘Ah said so,’ murmured Learoyd. “To-morrow ahb’ll smash t’ face in upon his 
heead.’ 

“Ye will not. Dearsley’s a jool av a man. Afther Ortheris had put me into the 
palanquin an’ the six bearer-men were gruntin’ down the road, I tuk thought to 
mock Dearsley for that fight. So I tould thim, “Go to the embankmint,” and 
there, bein’ most amazin’ full, I shtuck my head out av the concern an’ passed 
compliments wid Dearsley. I must ha’ miscalled him outrageous, for whin I am 
that way the power av the tongue comes on me. I can bare remimber tellin’ him 
that his mouth opened endways like the mouth av a skate, which was thrue afther 
Learoyd had handled ut; an’ I clear remimber his takin’ no manner nor matter av 
offence, but givin’ me a big dhrink of beer. “Twas the beer did the thrick, for I 
crawled back into the palanquin, steppin’ on me right ear wid me left foot, an’ 
thin I slept like the dead. Wanst I half-roused, an’ begad the noise in my head 
was tremenjus — roarin’ and rattlin’ an’ poundin’ such as was quite new to me. 
“Mother av Mercy,” thinks I, “phwat a concertina I will have on my shoulders 
whin I wake!” An’ wid that I curls mysilf up to sleep before ut should get hould 
on me. Bhoys, that noise was not dhrink, ‘twas the rattle av a thrain!’ 

There followed an impressive pause. 

“Yes, he had put me on a thrain — put me, palanquin an’ all, an’ six black 
assassins av his own coolies that was in his nefarious confidence, on the flat av a 
ballast-thruck, and we were rowlin’ an’ bowlin’ along to Benares. Glory be that I 
did not wake up thin an’ introjuce mysilf to the coolies. As I was sayin’, I slept 
for the betther part av a day an’ a night. But remimber you, that that man 
Dearsley had packed me off on wan av his material-thrains to Benares, all for to 
make me overstay my leave an’ get me into the cells.’ 

The explanation was an eminently rational one. Benares lay at least ten hours 
by rail from the cantonments, and nothing in the world could have saved 
Mulvaney from arrest as a deserter had he appeared there in the apparel of his 


orgies. Dearsley had not forgotten to take revenge. Learoyd, drawing back a 
little, began to place soft blows over selected portions of Mulvaney’s body. His 
thoughts were away on the embankment, and they meditated evil for Dearsley. 
Mulvaney continued — 

‘Whin I was full awake the palanquin was set down in a street, I suspicioned, 
for I cud hear people passin’ an’ talkin’. But I knew well I was far from home. 
There is a queer smell upon our cantonments — a smell av dried earth and brick- 
kilns wid whiffs av cavalry stable- litter. This place smelt marigold flowers an’ 
bad water, an’ wanst somethin’ alive came an’ blew heavy with his muzzle at the 
chink av the shutter. “It’s in a village I am,” thinks I to mysilf, “an’ the parochial 
buffalo is investigatin’ the palanquin.” But anyways I had no desire to move. 
Only lie still whin you’re in foreign parts an’ the standin’ luck av the British 
Army will carry ye through. That is an epigram. I made ut. 

‘Thin a lot av whishperin’ divils surrounded the palanquin. “Take ut up,” sez 
wan man. “But who’ll pay us?” sez another. “The Maharanee’s minister, av 
coorse,” sez the man. “Oho!” sez I to mysilf, “I’m a quane in me own right, wid 
a minister to pay me expenses. I’ll] be an emperor if I lie still long enough; but 
this is no village I’ve found.” I lay quiet, but I gummed me right eye to a crack 
av the shutters, an’ I saw that the whole street was crammed wid palanquins an’ 
horses, an’ a sprinklin’ av naked priests all yellow powder an’ tigers’ tails. But I 
may tell you, Orth’ris, an’ you, Learoyd, that av all the palanquins ours was the 
most imperial an’ magnificent. Now a palanquin means a native lady all the 
world over, except whin a soldier av the Quane happens to be takin’ a ride. 
“Women an’ priests!” sez I. “Your father’s son is in the right pew this time, 
Terence. There will be proceedin’s.” Six black divils in pink muslin tuk up the 
palanquin, an’ oh! but the rowlin’ an’ the rockin’ made me sick. Thin we got fair 
jammed among the palanquins — not more than fifty av them — an’ we grated 
an’ bumped like Queenstown potato-smacks in a runnin’ tide. I cud hear the 
women gigglin’ and squirkin’ in their palanquins, but mine was the royal 
equipage. They made way for ut, an’, begad, the pink muslin men o’ mine were 
howlin’, “Room for the Maharanee av Gokral-Seetarun.” Do you know aught av 
the lady, sorr?’ 

“Yes,” said I. ‘She is a very estimable old queen of the Central Indian States, 
and they say she is fat. How on earth could she go to Benares without all the city 
knowing her palanquin?”’ 

“Twas the eternal foolishness av the naygur-man. They saw the palanquin 
lying loneful an’ forlornsome, an’ the beauty av ut, after Dearsley’s men had 
dhropped ut and gone away, an’ they gave ut the best name that occurred to thim. 
Quite right too. For aught we know the ould lady was thravellin’ incog — like 


me. I’m glad to hear she’s fat. I was no light weight mysilf, an’ my men were 
mortial anxious to dhrop me under a great big archway promiscuously 
ornamented wid the most improper carvin’s an’ cuttin’s I iver saw. Begad! they 
made me blush — like a — like a Maharanee.’ 

‘The temple of Prithi-Devi,’ I murmured, remembering the monstrous horrors 
of that sculptured archway at Benares. 

‘Pretty Devilskins, savin’ your presence, sorr! There was nothin’ pretty about 
ut, except me. ‘Twas all half dhark, an’ whin the coolies left they shut a big black 
gate behind av us, an’ half a company av fat yellow priests began pully-haulin’ 
the palanquins into a dharker place yet — a big stone hall full av pillars, an’ 
gods, an’ incense, an’ all manner av similar thruck. The gate disconcerted me, for 
I perceived I wud have to go forward to get out, my retreat bein’ cut off. By the 
same token a good priest makes a bad palanquin-coolie. Begad! they nearly 
turned me inside out draggin’ the palanquin to the temple. Now the disposishin 
av the forces inside was this way. The Maharanee av Gokral- Seetarun — that 
was me — lay by the favour av Providence on the far left flank behind the dhark 
av a pillar carved with elephints’ heads. The remainder av the palanquins was in 
a big half circle facing in to the biggest, fattest, an’ most amazin’ she-god that 
iver I dreamed av. Her head ran up into the black above us, an’ her feet stuck out 
in the light av a little fire av melted butter that a priest was feedin’ out av a 
butter-dish. Thin a man began to sing an’ play on somethin’ back in the dhark, an 
‘twas a queer song. Ut made my hair lift on the back av my neck. Thin the doors 
av all the palanquins slid back, an’ the women bundled out. I saw what Pll niver 
see again. “Iwas more glorious than thransformations at a pantomime, for they 
was in pink an’ blue an’ silver an’ red an’ grass green, wid di’monds an’ im’ralds 
an’ great red rubies all over thim. But that was the least part av the glory. O 
bhoys, they were more lovely than the like av any loveliness in hiven; ay, their 
little bare feet were betther than the white hands av a lord’s lady, an’ their 
mouths were like puckered roses, an’ their eyes were bigger an’ dharker than the 
eyes av any livin’ women I’ve seen. Ye may laugh, but I’m speakin’ truth. I niver 
saw the like, an’ niver I will again.’ 

‘Seeing that in all probability you were watching the wives and daughters of 
most of the Kings of India, the chances are that you won’t,’ I said, for it was 
dawning on me that Mulvaney had stumbled upon a big Queens’ Praying at 
Benares. 

‘T niver will,’ he said mournfully. ‘That sight doesn’t come twist to any man. It 
made me ashamed to watch. A fat priest knocked at my door. I didn’t think he’d 
have the insolince to disturb the Maharanee av Gokral- Seetarun, so I lay still. 
“The old cow’s asleep,” sez he to another. “Let her be,” sez that. “‘Twill be long 


before she has a calf!” I might ha’ known before he spoke that all a woman prays 
for in Injia — an’ for matter o’ that in England too — is childher. That made me 
more sorry I’d come, me bein’, as you well know, a childless man.’ 

He was silent for a moment, thinking of his little son, dead many years ago. 

‘They prayed, an’ the butter-fires blazed up an’ the incense turned everything 
blue, an’ between that an’ the fires the women looked as tho’ they were all ablaze 
an’ twinklin’. They took hold av the she-god’s knees, they cried out an’ they 
threw themselves about, an’ that world- without-end-amen music was dhrivin’ 
thim mad. Mother av Hiven! how they cried, an’ the ould she-god grinnin’ above 
thim all so scornful! The dhrink was dyin’ out in me fast, an’ I was thinkin’ 
harder than the thoughts wud go through my head — thinkin’ how to get out, an’ 
all manner of nonsense as well. The women were rockin’ in rows, their di’mond 
belts clickin’, an’ the tears runnin’ out betune their hands, an’ the lights were 
goin’ lower an’ dharker. Thin there was a blaze like lightnin’ from the roof, an’ 
that showed me the inside av the palanquin, an’ at the end where my foot was, 
stood the livin’ spit an’ image o’ mysilf worked on the linin’. This man here, ut 
was.’ 

He hunted in the folds of his pink cloak, ran a hand under one, and thrust into 
the firelight a foot-long embroidered presentment of the great god Krishna, 
playing on a flute. The heavy jowl, the staring eye, and the blue-black moustache 
of the god made up a far-off resemblance to Mulvaney. 

‘The blaze was gone in a wink, but the whole schame came to me thin. I 
believe I was mad too. I slid the off-shutter open an’ rowled out into the dhark 
behind the elephint-head pillar, tucked up my trousies to my knees, slipped off 
my boots an’ tuk a general hould av all the pink linin’ av the palanquin. Glory be, 
ut ripped out like a woman’s dhriss whin you tread on ut at a sergeants’ ball, an’ 
a bottle came with ut. I tuk the bottle an’ the next minut I was out av the dhark 
av the pillar, the pink linin’ wrapped round me most graceful, the music 
thunderin’ like kettledrums, an’ a could draft blowin’ round my bare legs. By this 
hand that did ut, I was Khrishna tootlin’ on the flute — the god that the 
rig’mental chaplain talks about. A sweet sight I must ha’ looked. I knew my eyes 
were big, and my face was wax-white, an’ at the worst I must ha’ looked like a 
ghost. But they took me for the livin’ god. The music stopped, and the women 
were dead dumb an’ I crooked my legs like a shepherd on a china basin, an’ I did 
the ghost-waggle with my feet as I had done ut at the rig’mental theatre many 
times, an’ I slid acrost the width av that temple in front av the she-god tootlin’ on 
the beer bottle.’ 

‘Wot did you toot?’ demanded Ortheris the practical. 

‘Me? Oh!’ Mulvaney sprang up, suiting the action to the word, and sliding 


gravely in front of us, a dilapidated but imposing deity in the half light. ‘I sang 


Only say 

You’ll be Mrs. Brallaghan. 
Don’t say nay, 

Charmin’ Judy Callaghan. 


I didn’t know me own voice when I sang. An’ oh! ‘twas pitiful to see the 
women. The darlin’s were down on their faces. Whin I passed the last wan I cud 
see her poor little fingers workin’ one in another as if she wanted to touch my 
feet. So I dhrew the tail av this pink overcoat over her head for the greater 
honour, an’ I slid into the dhark on the other side av the temple, and fetched up 
in the arms av a big fat priest. All I wanted was to get away clear. So I tuk him 
by his greasy throat an’ shut the speech out av him. “Out!” sez I. “Which way, ye 
fat heathen?” — “Oh!” sez he. “Man,” sez I. “White man, soldier man, common 
soldier man. Where in the name av confusion is the back door?” The women in 
the temple were still on their faces, an’ a young priest was holdin’ out his arms 
above their heads. 

““This way,” sez my fat friend, duckin’ behind a big bull-god an’ divin’ into a 
passage. Thin I remimbered that I must ha’ made the miraculous reputation av 
that temple for the next fifty years. “Not so fast,” I sez, an’ I held out both my 
hands wid a wink. That ould thief smiled like a father. I tuk him by the back av 
the neck in case he should be wishful to put a knife into me unbeknownst, an’ I 
ran him up an’ down the passage twice to collect his sensibilities! “Be quiet,” sez 
he, in English. “Now you talk sense,” I sez. “Fwhat ‘Il you give me for the use 
av that most iligant palanquin I have no time to take away?” — ”Don’t tell,” sez 
he. “Is ut like?” sez I. “But ye might give me my railway fare. I’m far from my 
home an’ I’ve done you a service.” Bhoys, ‘tis a good thing to be a priest. The 
ould man niver throubled himself to dhraw from a bank. As I will prove to you 
subsequint, he philandered all round the slack av his clothes an’ began dribblin’ 
ten-rupee notes, old gold mohurs, and rupees into my hand till I could hould no 
more.’ 

“You lie!’ said Ortheris. “You’re mad or sunstrook. A native don’t give coin 
unless you cut it out o’ ‘im. ‘Tain’t nature.’ 

‘Then my lie an’ my sunstroke is concealed under that lump av sod yonder,’ 
retorted Mulvaney unruffled, nodding across the scrub. ‘An’ there’s a dale more 
in nature than your squidgy little legs have iver taken you to, Orth’ris, me son. 
Four hundred an’ thirty-four rupees by my reckonin’, AN’ a big fat gold necklace 


that I took from him as a remimbrancer, was our share in that business.’ 

‘An’ ‘e give it you for love?’ said Ortheris. 

‘We were alone in that passage. Maybe I was a trifle too pressin’, but 
considher fwhat I had done for the good av the temple and the iverlastin’ joy av 
those women. “Twas cheap at the price. I wud ha’ taken more if I cud ha’ found 
ut. I turned the ould man upside down at the last, but he was milked dhry. Thin 
he opened a door in another passage an’ I found mysilf up to my knees in 
Benares river-water, an’ bad smellin’ ut is. More by token I had come out on the 
river-line close to the burnin’ ghat and contagious to a cracklin’ corpse. This was 
in the heart av the night, for I had been four hours in the temple. There was a 
crowd av boats tied up, so I tuk wan an’ wint across the river. Thin I came home 
acrost country, lyin’ up by day.’ 

‘How on earth did you manage?’ I said. 

‘How did Sir Frederick Roberts get from Cabul to Candahar? He marched an’ 
he niver tould how near he was to breakin’ down. That’s why he is fwhat he is. 
An’ now —’ Mulvaney yawned portentously. ‘Now I will go an’ give myself up 
for absince widout leave. It’s eight an’ twenty days an’ the rough end of the 
colonel’s tongue in orderly room, any way you look at ut. But ‘tis cheap at the 
price.’ 

‘Mulvaney,’ said I softly. ‘If there happens to be any sort of excuse that the 
colonel can in any way accept, I have a notion that you’ll get nothing more than 
the dressing-gown. The new recruits are in, and — ’ 

‘Not a word more, sorr. Is ut excuses the old man wants? ‘Tis not my way, but 
he shall have thim. Pll tell him I was engaged in financial operations connected 
wid a church,’ and he flapped his way to cantonments and the cells, singing 
lustily — 


’So they sent a corp’ril’s file, 
And they put me in the gyard-room 
For conduck unbecomin’ of a soldier.’ 


And when he was lost in the midst of the moonlight we could hear the refrain 


Bang upon the big drum, bash upon the cymbals, 
As we go marchin’ along, boys, oh! 

For although in this campaign 

There’s no whisky nor champagne, 

We’ll keep our spirits goin’ with a song, boys!’ 


Therewith he surrendered himself to the joyful and almost weeping guard, and 
was made much of by his fellows. But to the colonel he said that he had been 
smitten with sunstroke and had lain insensible on a villager’s cot for untold 
hours; and between laughter and goodwill the affair was smoothed over, so that 
he could, next day, teach the new recruits how to ‘Fear God, Honour the Queen, 
Shoot Straight, and Keep Clean.’ 


THE COURTING OF DINAH SHADD 


What did the colonel’s lady think? 
Nobody never knew. 
Somebody asked the sergeant’s wife 
An’ she told ‘em true. 
When you git to a man in the case 
They’re like a row o’ pins, 
For the colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLAD. 


Al day I had followed at the heels of a pursuing army engaged on one of the 
finest battles that ever camp of exercise beheld. Thirty thousand troops had by 
the wisdom of the Government of India been turned loose over a few thousand 
square miles of country to practise in peace what they would never attempt in 
war. Consequently cavalry charged unshaken infantry at the trot. Infantry 
captured artillery by frontal attacks delivered in line of quarter columns, and 
mounted infantry skirmished up to the wheels of an armoured train which carried 
nothing more deadly than a twenty-five pounder Armstrong, two Nordenfeldts, 
and a few score volunteers all cased in three-eighths-inch boiler-plate. Yet it was 
a very lifelike camp. Operations did not cease at sundown; nobody knew the 
country and nobody spared man or horse. There was unending cavalry scouting 
and almost unending forced work over broken ground. The Army of the South 
had finally pierced the centre of the Army of the North, and was pouring through 
the gap hot-foot to capture a city of strategic importance. Its front extended 
fanwise, the sticks being represented by regiments strung out along the line of 
route backwards to the divisional transport columns and all the lumber that trails 
behind an army on the move. On its right the broken left of the Army of the 
North was flying in mass, chased by the Southern horse and hammered by the 
Southern guns till these had been pushed far beyond the limits of their last 
support. Then the flying sat down to rest, while the elated commandant of the 
pursuing force telegraphed that he held all in check and observation. 

Unluckily he did not observe that three miles to his right flank a flying column 
of Northern horse with a detachment of Ghoorkhas and British troops had been 
pushed round, as fast as the failing light allowed, to cut across the entire rear of 
the Southern Army, to break, as it were, all the ribs of the fan where they 
converged by striking at the transport, reserve ammunition, and artillery 


supplies. Their instructions were to go in, avoiding the few scouts who might not 
have been drawn off by the pursuit, and create sufficient excitement to impress 
the Southern Army with the wisdom of guarding their own flank and rear before 
they captured cities. It was a pretty manoeuvre, neatly carried out. 

Speaking for the second division of the Southern Army, our first intimation of 
the attack was at twilight, when the artillery were labouring in deep sand, most 
of the escort were trying to help them out, and the main body of the infantry had 
gone on. A Noah’s Ark of elephants, camels, and the mixed menagerie of an 
Indian transport-train bubbled and squealed behind the guns when there 
appeared from nowhere in particular British infantry to the extent of three 
companies, who sprang to the heads of the gun-horses and brought all to a 
standstill amid oaths and cheers. 

‘How’s that, umpire?’ said the major commanding the attack, and with one 
voice the drivers and limber gunners answered ‘Hout!’ while the colonel of 
artillery sputtered. 

‘All your scouts are charging our main body,’ said the major. ‘Your flanks are 
unprotected for two miles. I think we’ve broken the back of this division. And 
listen, — there go the Ghoorkhas!’ 

A weak fire broke from the rear-guard more than a mile away, and was 
answered by cheerful howlings. The Ghoorkhas, who should have swung clear 
of the second division, had stepped on its tail in the dark, but drawing off 
hastened to reach the next line of attack, which lay almost parallel to us five or 
six miles away. 

Our column swayed and surged irresolutely, — three batteries, the divisional 
ammunition reserve, the baggage, and a section of the hospital and bearer corps. 
The commandant ruefully promised to report himself ‘cut up’ to the nearest 
umpire, and commending his cavalry and all other cavalry to the special care of 
Eblis, toiled on to resume touch with the rest of the division. 

‘We’ll bivouac here to-night,’ said the major, ‘I have a notion that the 
Ghoorkhas will get caught. They may want us to re-form on. Stand easy till the 
transport gets away.’ 

A hand caught my beast’s bridle and led him out of the choking dust; a larger 
hand deftly canted me out of the saddle; and two of the hugest hands in the 
world received me sliding. Pleasant is the lot of the special correspondent who 
falls into such hands as those of Privates Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd. 

‘An’ that’s all right,’ said the Irishman calmly. ‘We thought we’d find you 
somewheres here by. Is there anything av yours in the transport? Orth’ris ‘Il 
fetch ut out.’ 

Ortheris did ‘fetch ut out,’ from under the trunk of an elephant, in the shape of 


a servant and an animal both laden with medical comforts. The little man’s eyes 
sparkled. 

‘If the brutil an’ licentious soldiery av these parts gets sight av the thruck,’ 
said Mulvaney, making practised investigations, ‘they’|l loot ev’rything. They’re 
bein’ fed on iron-filin’s an’ dog-biscuit these days, but glory’s no compensation 
for a belly-ache. Praise be, we’re here to protect you, sorr. Beer, sausage, bread 
(soft an’ that’s a cur’osity), soup in a tin, whisky by the smell av ut, an’ fowls! 
Mother av Moses, but ye take the field like a confectioner! ‘Tis scand’ lus.’ 

‘Ere’s a orficer,’ said Ortheris significantly. ‘When the sergent’s done lushin’ 
the privit may clean the pot.’ 

I bundled several things into Mulvaney’s haversack before the major’s hand 
fell on my shoulder and he said tenderly, ‘Requisitioned for the Queen’s service. 
Wolseley was quite wrong about special correspondents: they are the soldier’s 
best friends. Come and take pot-luck with us to- night.’ 

And so it happened amid laughter and shoutings that my well-considered 
commissariat melted away to reappear later at the mess-table, which was a 
waterproof sheet spread on the ground. The flying column had taken three days’ 
rations with it, and there be few things nastier than government rations — 
especially when government is experimenting with German toys. Erbsenwurst, 
tinned beef of surpassing tinniness, compressed vegetables, and meat-biscuits 
may be nourishing, but what Thomas Atkins needs is bulk in his inside. The 
major, assisted by his brother officers, purchased goats for the camp and so made 
the experiment of no effect. Long before the fatigue-party sent to collect 
brushwood had returned, the men were settled down by their valises, kettles and 
pots had appeared from the surrounding country and were dangling over fires as 
the kid and the compressed vegetable bubbled together; there rose a cheerful 
clinking of mess-tins; outrageous demands for ‘a little more stuffin’ with that 
there liver-wing;’ and gust on gust of chaff as pointed as a bayonet and as 
delicate as a gun- butt. 

‘The boys are in a good temper,’ said the major. ‘They’ ll be singing presently. 
Well, a night like this is enough to keep them happy.’ 

Over our heads burned the wonderful Indian stars, which are not all pricked in 
on one plane, but, preserving an orderly perspective, draw the eye through the 
velvet darkness of the void up to the barred doors of heaven itself. The earth was 
a gray shadow more unreal than the sky. We could hear her breathing lightly in 
the pauses between the howling of the jackals, the movement of the wind in the 
tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of musketry-fire leagues away to the left. A 
native woman from some unseen hut began to sing, the mail-train thundered past 
on its way to Delhi, and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. Then there was a belt- 


loosening silence about the fires, and the even breathing of the crowded earth 
took up the story. 

The men, full fed, turned to tobacco and song, — their officers with them. The 
subaltern is happy who can win the approval of the musical critics in his 
regiment, and is honoured among the more intricate step- dancers. By him, as by 
him who plays cricket cleverly, Thomas Atkins will stand in time of need, when 
he will let a better officer go on alone. The ruined tombs of forgotten Mussulman 
saints heard the ballad of Agra Town, The Buffalo Battery, Marching to Kabul, 
The long, long Indian Day, The Place where the Punkah-coolie died, and that 
crashing chorus which announces, 


Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye, 

Must he acquire who would aspire 
To see the gray boar die. 


To-day, of all those jovial thieves who appropriated my commissariat and lay 
and laughed round that water-proof sheet, not one remains. They went to camps 
that were not of exercise and battles without umpires. Burmah, the Soudan, and 
the frontier, — fever and fight, — took them in their time. 

I drifted across to the men’s fires in search of Mulvaney, whom I found 
strategically greasing his feet by the blaze. There is nothing particularly lovely in 
the sight of a private thus engaged after a long day’s march, but when you reflect 
on the exact proportion of the ‘might, majesty, dominion, and power’ of the 
British Empire which stands on those feet you take an interest in the 
proceedings. 

‘There’s a blister, bad luck to ut, on the heel,’ said Mulvaney. ‘I can’t touch ut. 
Prick ut out, little man.’ 

Ortheris took out his house-wife, eased the trouble with a needle, stabbed 
Mulvaney in the calf with the same weapon, and was swiftly kicked into the fire. 

‘I’ve bruk the best av my toes over you, ye grinnin’ child av disruption,’ said 
Mulvaney, sitting cross-legged and nursing his feet; then seeing me, ‘Oh, ut’s 
you, sorr! Be welkim, an’ take that maraudin’ scutt’s place. Jock, hold him down 
on the cindhers for a bit.’ 

But Ortheris escaped and went elsewhere, as I took possession of the hollow 
he had scraped for himself and lined with his greatcoat. Learoyd on the other 
side of the fire grinned affably and in a minute fell fast asleep. 

‘There’s the height av politeness for you,’ said Mulvaney, lighting his pipe 
with a flaming branch. ‘But Jock’s eaten half a box av your sardines at wan gulp, 


an’ I think the tin too. What’s the best wid you, sorr, an’ how did you happen to 
be on the losin’ side this day whin we captured you?’ 

‘The Army of the South is winning all along the line,’ I said. 

‘Then that line’s the hangman’s rope, savin’ your presence. You’ll learn to- 
morrow how we rethreated to dhraw thim on before we made thim trouble, an’ 
that’s what a woman does. By the same tokin, we’ll be attacked before the 
dawnin’ an’ ut would be betther not to slip your boots. How do I know that? By 
the light av pure reason. Here are three companies av us ever so far inside av the 
enemy’s flank an’ a crowd av roarin’, tarin’, squealin’ cavalry gone on just to 
turn out the whole hornet’s nest av them. Av course the enemy will pursue, by 
brigades like as not, an’ thin we’ll have to run for ut. Mark my words. I am av 
the opinion av Polonius whin he said, “Don’t fight wid ivry scutt for the pure joy 
av fightin’, but if you do, knock the nose av him first an’ frequint.” We ought to 
ha’ gone on an’ helped the Ghoorkhas.’ 

‘But what do you know about Polonius?’ I demanded. This was a new side of 
Mulvaney’s character. 

‘All that Shakespeare iver wrote an’ a dale more that the gallery shouted,’ said 
the man of war, carefully lacing his boots. ‘Did I not tell you av Silver’s theatre 
in Dublin, whin I was younger than I am now an’ a patron av the drama? Ould 
Silver wud never pay actor-man or woman their just dues, an’ by consequince his 
comp’nies was collapsible at the last minut. Thin the bhoys wud clamour to take 
a part, an’ oft as not ould Silver made them pay for the fun. Faith, I’ve seen 
Hamlut played wid a new black eye an’ the queen as full as a cornucopia. I 
remimber wanst Hogin that ‘listed in the Black Tyrone an’ was shot in South 
Africa, he sejuced ould Silver into givin’ him Hamlut’s part instid av me that had 
a fine fancy for rhetoric in those days. Av course I wint into the gallery an’ began 
to fill the pit wid other people’s hats, an’ I passed the time av day to Hogin 
walkin’ through Denmark like a hamstrung mule wid a pall on his back. 
“Hamlut,” sez I, “there’s a hole in your heel. Pull up your shtockin’s, Hamlut,” 
sez I, “Hamlut, Hamlut, for the love av decincy dhrop that skull an’ pull up your 
shtockin’s.” The whole house begun to tell him that. He stopped his 
soliloquishms mid-between. “My shtockin’s may be comin’ down or they may 
not,” sez he, screwin’ his eye into the gallery, for well he knew who I was. “But 
afther this performince is over me an’ the Ghost ‘Il trample the tripes out av you, 
Terence, wid your ass’s bray!” An’ that’s how I come to know about Hamlut. 
Eyah! Those days, those days! Did you iver have onendin’ devilmint an’ nothin’ 
to pay for it in your life, sorr?’ 

‘Never, without having to pay,’ I said. 

‘That’s thrue! ‘Tis mane whin you considher on ut; but ut’s the same wid 


horse or fut. A headache if you dhrink, an’ a belly-ache if you eat too much, an’ a 
heart-ache to kape all down. Faith, the beast only gets the colic, an’ he’s the 
lucky man.’ 

He dropped his head and stared into the fire, fingering his moustache the 
while. From the far side of the bivouac the voice of Corbet-Nolan, senior 
subaltern of B company, uplifted itself in an ancient and much appreciated song 
of sentiment, the men moaning melodiously behind him. 


The north wind blew coldly, she drooped from that hour, 
My own little Kathleen, my sweet little Kathleen, 
Kathleen, my Kathleen, Kathleen O’ Moore! 


With forty-five O’s in the last word: even at that distance you might have cut 
the soft South Irish accent with a shovel. 


‘For all we take we must pay, but the price is cruel high,’ murmured 
Mulvaney when the chorus had ceased. 


‘What’s the trouble?’ I said gently, for I knew that he was a man of an 
inextinguishable sorrow. 

‘Hear now,’ said he. ‘Ye know what I am now. I know what I mint to be at the 
beginnin’ av my service. I’ve tould you time an’ again, an’ what I have not Dinah 
Shadd has. An’ what am I? Oh, Mary Mother av Hiven, an ould dhrunken, 
untrustable baste av a privit that has seen the reg’ment change out from colonel 
to drummer-boy, not wanst or twice, but scores av times! Ay, scores! An’ me not 
so near gettin’ promotion as in the first! An’ me livin’ on an’ kapin’ clear av 
clink, not by my own good conduck, but the kindness av some orf’cer-bhoy 
young enough to be son to me! Do I not know ut? Can I not tell whin I’m passed 
over at p’rade, tho’ I’m rockin’ full av liquor an’ ready to fall all in wan piece, 
such as even a suckin’ child might see, bekaze, “Oh, ‘tis only ould Mulvaney!” 
An’ whin I’m let off in ord’ly-room through some thrick of the tongue an’ a 
ready answer an’ the ould man’s mercy, is ut smilin’ I feel whin I fall away an’ 
go back to Dinah Shadd, thryin’ to carry ut all off as a joke? Not I! “Tis hell to 
me, dumb hell through ut all; an’ next time whin the fit comes I will be as bad 
again. Good cause the reg’ment has to know me for the best soldier in ut. Better 
cause have I to know mesilf for the worst man. I’m only fit to tache the new 
drafts what IIl niver learn mesilf; an’ I am sure, as tho’ I heard ut, that the minut 
wan av these pink-eyed recruities gets away from my “Mind ye now,” an’ 
“Listen to this, Jim, bhoy,” — sure I am that the sergint houlds me up to him for 
a warnin’. So I tache, as they say at musketry- instruction, by direct and ricochet 


fire. Lord be good to me, for I have stud some throuble!’ 

‘Lie down and go to sleep,’ said I, not being able to comfort or advise. ‘You’re 
the best man in the regiment, and, next to Ortheris, the biggest fool. Lie down 
and wait till we’re attacked. What force will they turn out? Guns, think you?’ 

“Try that wid your lorrds an’ ladies, twistin’ an’ turnin’ the talk, tho’ you mint 
ut well. Ye cud say nothin’ to help me, an’ yet ye niver knew what cause I had to 
be what I am.’ 

‘Begin at the beginning and go on to the end,’ I said royally. ‘But rake up the 
fire a bit first.’ 

I passed Ortheris’s bayonet for a poker. 

‘That shows how little we know what we do,’ said Mulvaney, putting it aside. 
‘Fire takes all the heart out av the steel, an’ the next time, may be, that our little 
man is fighting for his life his bradawl ‘ll break, an’ so you’ll ha’ killed him, 
manin’ no more than to kape yourself warm. “Tis a recruity’s thrick that. Pass the 
clanin’-rod, sorr.’ 

I snuggled down abased; and after an interval the voice of Mulvaney began. 

‘Did I iver tell you how Dinah Shadd came to be wife av mine?’ 

I dissembled a burning anxiety that I had felt for some months — ever since 
Dinah Shadd, the strong, the patient, and the infinitely tender, had of her own 
good love and free will washed a shirt for me, moving in a barren land where 
washing was not. 

‘I can’t remember,’ I said casually. ‘Was it before or after you made love to 
Annie Bragin, and got no satisfaction?’ 

The story of Annie Bragin is written in another place. It is one of the many 
less respectable episodes in Mulvaney’s chequered career. 

‘Before — before — long before, was that business av Annie Bragin an’ the 
corp’ril’s ghost. Niver woman was the worse for me whin I had married Dinah. 
There’s a time for all things, an’ I know how to kape all things in place — barrin’ 
the dhrink, that kapes me in my place wid no hope av comin’ to be aught else.’ 

‘Begin at the beginning,’ I insisted. ‘Mrs. Mulvaney told me that you married 
her when you were quartered in Krab Bokhar barracks.’ 

‘An’ the same is a cess-pit,’ said Mulvaney piously. ‘She spoke thrue, did 
Dinah. “Twas this way. Talkin’ av that, have ye iver fallen in love, sorr?’ 

I preserved the silence of the damned. Mulvaney continued — 

‘Thin I will assume that ye have not. I did. In the days av my youth, as I have 
more than wanst tould you, I was a man that filled the eye an’ delighted the sowl 
av women. Niver man was hated as I have bin. Niver man was loved as I — no, 
not within half a day’s march av ut! For the first five years av my service, whin I 
was what I wud give my sowl to be now, I tuk whatever was within my reach an’ 


digested ut — an that’s more than most men can say. Dhrink I tuk, an’ ut did me 
no harm. By the Hollow av Hiven, I cud play wid four women at wanst, an’ kape 
them from findin’ out anythin’ about the other three, an’ smile like a full-blown 
marigold through ut all. Dick Coulhan, av the battery we’ll have down on us to- 
night, could drive his team no betther than I mine, an’ I hild the worser cattle! 
An’ so I lived, an’ so I was happy till afther that business wid Annie Bragin — 
she that turned me off as cool as a meat- safe, an’ taught me where I stud in the 
mind av an honest woman. “Twas no sweet dose to swallow. 

‘Afther that I sickened awhile an’ tuk thought to my reg’mental work; 
conceiting mesilf I wud study an’ be a sergint, an’ a major-gineral twinty minutes 
afther that. But on top av my ambitiousness there was an empty place in my 
sowl, an’ me own opinion av mesilf cud not fill ut. Sez I to mesilf, “Terence, 
you’re a great man an’ the best set-up in the reg’mint. Go on an’ get promotion.” 
Sez mesilf to me, “What for?” Sez I to mesilf, “For the glory av ut!” Sez mesilf 
to me, “Will that fill these two strong arrums av yours, Terence?” “Go to the 
devil,” sez I to mesilf. “Go to the married lines,” sez mesilf to me. “‘Tis the same 
thing,” sez I to mesilf. “Av you’re the same man, ut is,” said mesilf to me; an’ 
wid that I considhered on ut a long while. Did you iver feel that way, sorr?’ 

I snored gently, knowing that if Mulvaney were uninterrupted he would go on. 
The clamour from the bivouac fires beat up to the stars, as the rival singers of the 
companies were pitted against each other. 

‘So I felt that way an’ a bad time ut was. Wanst, bein’ a fool, I wint into the 
married lines more for the sake av spakin’ to our ould colour- sergint Shadd than 
for any thruck wid women-folk. I was a corp’ril then — rejuced aftherwards, but 
a corp’ril then. I’ve got a photograft av mesilf to prove ut. “You’ll take a cup av 
tay wid us?” sez Shadd. “I will that,” I sez, “tho’ tay is not my divarsion.” 

“““Twud be better for you if ut were,” sez ould Mother Shadd, an’ she had 
ought to know, for Shadd, in the ind av his service, dhrank bung- full each night. 

‘Wid that I tuk off my gloves — there was pipe-clay in thim, so that they stud 
alone — an’ pulled up my chair, lookin’ round at the china ornaments an’ bits av 
things in the Shadds’ quarters. They were things that belonged to a man, an’ no 
camp-kit, here to-day an’ dishipated next. “You’re comfortable in this place, 
sergint,” sez I. “‘Tis the wife that did ut, boy,” sez he, pointin’ the stem av his 
pipe to ould Mother Shadd, an’ she smacked the top av his bald head apon the 
compliment. “That manes you want money,” sez she. 

‘An’ thin — an’ thin whin the kettle was to be filled, Dinah came in — my 
Dinah — her sleeves rowled up to the elbow an’ her hair in a winkin’ glory over 
her forehead, the big blue eyes beneath twinklin’ like stars on a frosty night, an’ 
the tread av her two feet lighter than waste- paper from the colonel’s basket in 


ord’ly-room whin ut’s emptied. Bein’ but a shlip av a girl she went pink at seein’ 
me, an’ I twisted me moustache an’ looked at a picture forninst the wall. Niver 
show a woman that ye care the snap av a finger for her, an’ begad she’ll come 
bleatin’ to your boot-heels!’ 

‘I suppose that’s why you followed Annie Bragin till everybody in the married 
quarters laughed at you,’ said I, remembering that unhallowed wooing and 
casting off the disguise of drowsiness. 

‘Tm layin’ down the gin’ral theory av the attack,’ said Mulvaney, driving his 
boot into the dying fire. ‘If you read the Soldier’s Pocket Book, which niver any 
soldier reads, you’ll see that there are exceptions. Whin Dinah was out av the 
door (an? ‘twas as tho’ the sunlight had shut too) — ”Mother av Hiven, sergint,” 
sez I, “but is that your daughter?” — ”I’ve believed that way these eighteen 
years,” sez ould Shadd, his eyes twinklin’; “but Mrs. Shadd has her own opinion, 
like iv’ry woman,” — ”*Tis wid yours this time, for a mericle,” sez Mother 
Shadd. “Thin why in the name av fortune did I niver see her before?” sez I. 
“Bekaze you’ve been thrapesin’ round wid the married women these three years 
past. She was a bit av a child till last year, an’ she shot up wid the spring,” sez 
ould Mother Shadd. “TIl thrapese no more,” sez I. “D’you mane that?” sez ould 
Mother Shadd, lookin’ at me side-ways like a hen looks at a hawk whin the 
chickens are runnin’ free. “Try me, an’ tell,” sez I. Wid that I pulled on my 
gloves, dhrank off the tay, an’ went out av the house as stiff as at gin’ral p’rade, 
for well I knew that Dinah Shadd’s eyes were in the small av my back out av the 
scullery window. Faith! that was the only time I mourned I was not a cav’lry- 
man for the pride av the spurs to jingle. 

‘I wint out to think, an’ I did a powerful lot av thinkin’, but ut all came round 
to that shlip av a girl in the dotted blue dhress, wid the blue eyes an’ the sparkil 
in them. Thin I kept off canteen, an’ I kept to the married quarthers, or near by, 
on the chanst av meetin’ Dinah. Did I meet her? Oh, my time past, did I not; wid 
a lump in my throat as big as my valise an’ my heart goin’ like a farrier’s forge 
on a Saturday morning? “Twas “Good day to ye, Miss Dinah,” an’ “Good day 
t’you, corp’ril,” for a week or two, and divil a bit further could I get bekaze av 
the respect I had to that girl that I cud ha’ broken betune finger an’ thumb.’ 

Here I giggled as I recalled the gigantic figure of Dinah Shadd when she 
handed me my shirt. 

“Ye may laugh,’ grunted Mulvaney. ‘But I’m speakin’ the trut’, an ‘tis you that 
are in fault. Dinah was a girl that wud ha’ taken the imperiousness out av the 
Duchess av Clonmel in those days. Flower hand, foot av shod air, an’ the eyes av 
the livin’ mornin’ she had that is my wife to-day — ould Dinah, and niver aught 
else than Dinah Shadd to me. 


“Twas after three weeks standin’ off an’ on, an’ niver makin’ headway excipt 
through the eyes, that a little drummer-boy grinned in me face whin I had 
admonished him wid the buckle av my belt for riotin’ all over the place. “An’ 
I’m not the only wan that doesn’t kape to barricks,” sez he. I tuk him by the 
scruff av his neck, — my heart was hung on a hair- thrigger those days, you will 
onderstand — an’ “Out wid ut,” sez I, “or PII lave no bone av you unbreakable.” 
— ”Speak to Dempsey,” sez he howlin’. “Dempsey which?” sez I, “ye unwashed 
limb av Satan.” — ”Av the Bob-tailed Dhragoons,” sez he. “He’s seen her home 
from her aunt’s house in the civil lines four times this fortnight.” — ”Child!” sez 
I, dhroppin’ him, “your tongue’s stronger than your body. Go to your quarters. 
I’m sorry I dhressed you down.” 

‘At that I went four ways to wanst huntin’ Dempsey. I was mad to think that 
wid all my airs among women I shud ha’ been chated by a basin-faced fool av a 
cav’lry-man not fit to trust on a trunk. Presintly I found him in our lines — the 
Bobtails was quartered next us — an’ a tallowy, topheavy son av a she-mule he 
was wid his big brass spurs an’ his plastrons on his epigastrons an’ all. But he 
niver flinched a hair. 

“A word wid you, Dempsey,” sez I. “You’ve walked wid Dinah Shadd four 
times this fortnight gone.” 

““What’s that to you?” sez he. “P1 walk forty times more, an’ forty on top av 
that, ye shovel-futted clod-breakin’ infantry lance-corp’ril.” 

‘Before I cud gyard he had his gloved fist home on my cheek an’ down I went 
full-sprawl. “Will that content you?” sez he, blowin’ on his knuckles for all the 
world like a Scots Greys orf’cer. “Content!” sez I. “For your own sake, man, 
take off your spurs, peel your jackut, an’ onglove. ‘Tis the beginnin’ av the 
overture; stand up!” 

‘He stud all he know, but he niver peeled his jackut, an’ his shoulders had no 
fair play. I was fightin’ for Dinah Shadd an’ that cut on my cheek. What hope 
had he forninst me? “Stand up,” sez I, time an’ again whin he was beginnin’ to 
quarter the ground an’ gyard high an’ go large. “This isn’t ridin’-school,” I sez. 
“O man, stand up an’ let me get in at ye.” But whin I saw he wud be runnin’ 
about, I grup his shtock in my left an’ his waist-belt in my right an’ swung him 
clear to my right front, head undher, he hammerin’ my nose till the wind was 
knocked out av him on the bare ground. “Stand up,” sez I, “or PI kick your head 
into your chest!” and I wud ha’ done ut too, so ragin’ mad I was. 

“My collar-bone’s bruk,” sez he. “Help me back to lines. Pl walk wid her no 
more.” So I helped him back.’ 


‘And was his collar-bone broken?’ I asked, for I fancied that only 


Learoyd could neatly accomplish that terrible throw. 


‘He pitched on his left shoulder-point. Ut was. Next day the news was in both 
barricks, an’ whin I met Dinah Shadd wid a cheek on me like all the reg’mintal 
tailor’s samples there was no “Good mornin’, corp’ril,” or aught else. “An’ what 
have I done, Miss Shadd,” sez I, very bould, plantin’ mesilf forninst her, “that ye 
should not pass the time of day?” 

““Ye’ve half-killed rough-rider Dempsey,” sez she, her dear blue eyes fillin’ 


up. 
““May be,” sez I. “Was he a friend av yours that saw ye home four times in the 
fortnight?” 
“Yes,” sez she, but her mouth was down at the corners. “An’ — an’ what’s 


that to you?” she sez. 

“Ask Dempsey,” sez I, purtendin’ to go away. 

“Did you fight for me then, ye silly man?” she sez, tho’ she knew ut all along. 

““Who else?” sez I, an’ I tuk wan pace to the front. 

“I wasn’t worth ut,” sez she, fingerin’ in her apron, 

“That’s for me to say,” sez I. “Shall I say ut?” 

“Yes,” sez she in a saint’s whisper, an’ at that I explained mesilf; and she 
tould me what ivry man that is a man, an’ many that is a woman, hears wanst in 
his life. 

““But what made ye cry at startin’, Dinah, darlin’?’” sez I. 

“Your — your bloody cheek,” sez she, duckin’ her little head down on my 
sash (I was on duty for the day) an’ whimperin’ like a sorrowful angil. 

‘Now a man cud take that two ways. I tuk ut as pleased me best an’ my first 
kiss wid ut. Mother av Innocence! but I kissed her on the tip av the nose an’ 
undher the eye; an’ a girl that let’s a kiss come tumble- ways like that has never 
been kissed before. Take note av that, sorr. Thin we wint hand in hand to ould 
Mother Shadd like two little childher, an’ she said ‘twas no bad thing, an’ ould 
Shadd nodded behind his pipe, an’ Dinah ran away to her own room. That day I 
throd on rollin’ clouds. All earth was too small to hould me. Begad, I cud ha’ 
hiked the sun out av the sky for a live coal to my pipe, so magnificent I was. But 
I tuk recruities at squad-drill instid, an’ began wid general battalion advance 
whin I shud ha’ been balance-steppin’ them. Eyah! that day! that day!’ 

A very long pause. ‘Well?’ said I. 

“Twas all wrong,’ said Mulvaney, with an enormous sigh. ‘An’ I know that 
ev’ry bit av ut was my own foolishness. That night I tuk maybe the half av three 
pints — not enough to turn the hair of a man in his natural senses. But I was 
more than half drunk wid pure joy, an’ that canteen beer was so much whisky to 


me. I can’t tell how it came about, but BEKAZE I had no thought for anywan 
except Dinah, BEKAZE I hadn’t slipped her little white arms from my neck five 
minuts, BEKAZE the breath of her kiss was not gone from my mouth, I must go 
through the married lines on my way to quarters an’ I must stay talkin’ to a red- 
headed Mullingar heifer av a girl, Judy Sheehy, that was daughter to Mother 
Sheehy, the wife of Nick Sheehy, the canteen-sergint — the Black Curse av 
Shielygh be on the whole brood that are above groun’ this day! 

“*An’ what are ye houldin’ your head that high for, corp’ril?” sez Judy. “Come 
in an’ thry a cup av tay,” she sez, standin’ in the doorway. Bein’ an ontrustable 
fool, an’ thinkin’ av anything but tay, I wint. 

““Mother’s at canteen,” sez Judy, smoothin’ the hair av hers that was like red 
snakes, an’ lookin’ at me cornerways out av her green cats’ eyes. “Ye will not 
mind, corp’ril?” 

““T can endure,” sez I; ould Mother Sheehy bein’ no divarsion av mine, nor her 
daughter too. Judy fetched the tea things an’ put thim on the table, leanin’ over 
me very close to get thim square. I dhrew back, thinkin’ av Dinah. 

““Ts ut afraid you are av a girl alone?” sez Judy. 

“No,” sez I. “Why should I be?” 

““That rests wid the girl,” sez Judy, dhrawin’ her chair next to mine. 

“Thin there let ut rest,” sez I; an’ thinkin’ I’d been a trifle onpolite, I sez, 
“The tay’s not quite sweet enough for my taste. Put your little finger in the cup, 
Judy. ‘Twill make ut necthar.” 

““What’s necthar?” sez she. 

“Somethin? very sweet,” sez I; an’ for the sinful life av me I cud not help 
lookin’ at her out av the corner av my eye, as I was used to look at a woman. 

““Go on wid ye, corp’ril,” sez she. “You’re a flirrt.” 

“On me sowl I’m not,” sez I. 

““Then you’re a cruel handsome man, an’ that’s worse,” sez she, heaving big 
sighs an’ lookin’ crossways. 

“You know your own mind,” sez I. 

“<Twud be better for me if I did not,” she sez. 

‘“There’s a dale to be said on both sides av that,” sez I, unthinkin’. 

“Say your own part av ut, then, Terence, darlin’,” sez she; “for begad I’m 
thinkin’ I’ve said too much or too little for an honest girl,” an’ wid that she put 
her arms round my neck an’ kissed me. 

““There’s no more to be said afther that,” sez I, kissin’ her back again — Oh 
the mane scutt that I was, my head ringin’ wid Dinah Shadd! How does ut come 
about, sorr, that when a man has put the comether on wan woman, he’s sure 
bound to put it on another? ‘Tis the same thing at musketry. Wan day ivry shot 


goes wide or into the bank, an’ the next, lay high lay low, sight or snap, ye can’t 
get off the bull’s-eye for ten shots runnin’.’ 

‘That only happens to a man who has had a good deal of experience. He does 
it without thinking,’ I replied. 

‘Thankin’ you for the complimint, sorr, ut may be so. But I’m doubtful 
whether you mint ut for a complimint. Hear now; I sat there wid Judy on my 
knee tellin’ me all manner av nonsinse an’ only sayin’ “yes” an’ “no,” when I’d 
much better ha’ kept tongue betune teeth. An’ that was not an hour afther I had 
left Dinah! What I was thinkin’ av I cannot say. Presintly, quiet as a cat, ould 
Mother Sheehy came in velvet- dhrunk. She had her daughter’s red hair, but 
‘twas bald in patches, an’ I cud see in her wicked ould face, clear as lightnin’, 
what Judy wud be twenty years to come. I was for jumpin’ up, but Judy niver 
moved. 

““Terence has promust, mother,” sez she, an’ the could sweat bruk out all over 
me. Ould Mother Sheehy sat down of a heap an’ began playin’ wid the cups. 
“Thin you’re a well-matched pair,” she sez very thick. “For he’s the biggest 
rogue that iver spoiled the queen’s shoe-leather” an’ — 
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“Tm off, Judy,” sez I. “Ye should not talk nonsinse to your mother. 
Get her to bed, girl.” 


““Nonsinse!” sez the ould woman, prickin’ up her ears like a cat an’ grippin’ 
the table-edge. ““Twill be the most nonsinsical nonsinse for you, ye grinnin’ 
badger, if nonsinse ‘tis. Git clear, you. I’m goin’ to bed.” 

‘T ran out into the dhark, my head in a stew an’ my heart sick, but I had sinse 
enough to see that I’d brought ut all on mysilf. “It’s this to pass the time av day 
to a panjandhrum av hell-cats,” sez I. “What I’ve said, an’ what I’ve not said do 
not matther. Judy an’ her dam will hould me for a promust man, an’ Dinah will 
give me the go, an’ I desarve ut. I will go an’ get dhrunk,” sez I, “an’ forget about 
ut, for ‘tis plain I’m not a marrin’ man.” 

‘On my way to canteen I ran against Lascelles, colour-sergint that was av E 
Comp’ny, a hard, hard man, wid a torment av a wife. “You’ve the head av a 
drowned man on your shoulders,” sez he; “an’ you’re goin’ where you’ll get a 
worse wan. Come back,” sez he. “Let me go,” sez I. “I’ve thrown my luck over 
the wall wid my own hand!” — ”Then that’s not the way to get ut back again,” 
sez he. “Have out wid your throuble, ye fool-bhoy.” An’ I tould him how the 
matther was. 

‘He sucked in his lower lip. “You’ve been thrapped,” sez he. “Ju Sheehy wud 
be the betther for a man’s name to hers as soon as can. An’ we thought ye’d put 


the comether on her, — that’s the natural vanity of the baste, Terence, you’re a 
big born fool, but you’re not bad enough to marry into that comp’ny. If you said 
anythin’, an’ for all your protestations I’m sure ye did — or did not, which is 
worse, — eat ut all — lie like the father of all lies, but come out av ut free av 
Judy. Do I not know what ut is to marry a woman that was the very spit an’ 
image av Judy whin she was young? I’m gettin’ old an’ I’ve larnt patience, but 
you, Terence, you’d raise hand on Judy an’ kill her in a year. Never mind if 
Dinah gives you the go, you’ve desarved ut; never mind if the whole reg’mint 
laughs you all day. Get shut av Judy an’ her mother. They can’t dhrag you to 
church, but if they do, they’ll dhrag you to hell. Go back to your quarters and lie 
down,” sez he. Thin over his shoulder, “You MUST ha’ done with thim.” 

‘Next day I wint to see Dinah, but there was no tucker in me as I walked. I 
knew the throuble wud come soon enough widout any handlin’ av mine, an’ I 
dreaded ut sore. 

‘I heard Judy callin’ me, but I hild straight on to the Shadds’ quarthers, an’ 
Dinah wud ha’ kissed me but I put her back. 


““Whin all’s said, darlin’,” sez I, “you can give ut me if ye will, tho’ 
I misdoubt ‘twill be so easy to come by then.” 


‘I had scarce begun to put the explanation into shape before Judy an’ her 
mother came to the door. I think there was a verandah, but I’m forgettin’. 

““Will ye not step in?” sez Dinah, pretty and polite, though the Shadds had no 
dealin’s with the Sheehys. Ould Mother Shadd looked up quick, an’ she was the 
fust to see the throuble; for Dinah was her daughter. 

““T’m pressed for time to-day,” sez Judy as bould as brass; “an’ I’ve only come 
for Terence, — my promust man. “Tis strange to find him here the day afther the 
day.” 

‘Dinah looked at me as though I had hit her, an’ I answered straight. 


““There was some nonsinse last night at the Sheehys’ quarthers, an’ 
Judy’s carryin’ on the joke, darlin’,” sez I. 


“At the Sheehys’ quarthers?” sez Dinah very slow, an’ Judy cut in wid: “He 
was there from nine till ten, Dinah Shadd, an’ the betther half av that time I was 
sittin’ on his knee, Dinah Shadd. Ye may look and ye may look an’ ye may look 
me up an’ down, but ye won’t look away that Terence is my promust man. 
Terence, darlin’, ‘tis time for us to be comin’ home.” 

‘Dinah Shadd niver said word to Judy. “Ye left me at half-past eight,” she sez 
to me, “an I niver thought that ye’d leave me for Judy, — promises or no 


promises. Go back wid her, you that have to be fetched by a girl! I’m done with 
you,” sez she, and she ran into her own room, her mother followin’. So I was 
alone wid those two women and at liberty to spake my sentiments. 

“Judy Sheehy,” sez I, “if you made a fool av me betune the lights you shall 
not do ut in the day. I niver promised you words or lines.” 

““You lie,” sez ould Mother Sheehy, “an’ may ut choke you where you stand!” 
She was far gone in dhrink. 

““An’ tho’ ut choked me where I stud I’d not change,” sez I. “Go home, Judy. I 
take shame for a decent girl like you dhraggin’ your mother out bare-headed on 
this errand. Hear now, and have ut for an answer. I gave my word to Dinah 
Shadd yesterday, an’, more blame to me, I was wid you last night talkin’ 
nonsinse but nothin’ more. You’ve chosen to thry to hould me on ut. I will not be 
held thereby for anythin’ in the world. Is that enough?” 

‘Judy wint pink all over. “An’ I wish you joy av the perjury,” sez she, duckin’ 
a curtsey. “You’ve lost a woman that would ha’ wore her hand to the bone for 
your pleasure; an’ ‘deed, Terence, ye were not thrapped...” Lascelles must ha’ 
spoken plain to her. “I am such as Dinah is — ’deed I am! Ye’ve lost a fool av a 
girl that’ll niver look at you again, an’ ye’ve lost what he niver had, — your 
common honesty. If you manage your men as you manage your love-makin’, 
small wondher they call you the worst corp’ril in the comp’ny. Come away, 
mother,” sez she. 

‘But divil a fut would the ould woman budge! “D’you hould by that?” sez she, 
peerin’ up under her thick gray eyebrows. 

“Ay, an’ wud,” sez I, “tho’ Dinah give me the go twinty times. Pll have no 
thruck with you or yours,” sez I. “Take your child away, ye shameless woman.” 

““An’ am I shameless?” sez she, bringin’ her hands up above her head. “Thin 
what are you, ye lyin’, schamin’, weak-kneed, dhirty-souled son av a sutler? Am 
I shameless? Who put the open shame on me an’ my child that we shud go 
beggin’ through the lines in the broad daylight for the broken word of a man? 
Double portion of my shame be on you, Terence Mulvaney, that think yourself 
so strong! By Mary and the saints, by blood and water an’ by ivry sorrow that 
came into the world since the beginnin’, the black blight fall on you and yours, 
so that you may niver be free from pain for another when ut’s not your own! 
May your heart bleed in your breast drop by drop wid all your friends laughin’ at 
the bleedin’! Strong you think yourself? May your strength be a curse to you to 
dhrive you into the divil’s hands against your own will! Clear-eyed you are? 
May your eyes see clear ivry step av the dark path you take till the hot cindhers 
av hell put thim out! May the ragin’ dry thirst in my own ould bones go to you 
that you shall niver pass bottle full nor glass empty. God preserve the light av 


your onderstandin’ to you, my jewel av a bhoy, that ye may niver forget what 
you mint to be an’ do, whin you’re wallowin’ in the muck! May ye see the 
betther and follow the worse as long as there’s breath in your body; an’ may ye 
die quick in a strange land, watchin’ your death before ut takes you, an’ enable to 
stir hand or foot!” 

‘T heard a scufflin’ in the room behind, and thin Dinah Shadd’s hand dhropped 
into mine like a rose-leaf into a muddy road. 

“The half av that I’ll take,” sez she, “an’ more too if I can. Go home, ye silly 
talkin’ woman, — go home an’ confess.” 


“Come away! Come away!” sez Judy, pullin’ her mother by the shawl. 
“Twas none av Terence’s fault. For the love av Mary stop the talkin’!” 


““An’ you!” said ould Mother Sheehy, spinnin’ round forninst Dinah. “Will ye 
take the half av that man’s load? Stand off from him, Dinah Shadd, before he 
takes you down too — you that look to be a quarther- master-sergeant’s wife in 
five years. You look too high, child. You shall WASH for the quarther-master- 
sergeant, whin he plases to give you the job out av charity; but a privit’s wife 
you shall be to the end, an’ ivry sorrow of a privit’s wife you shall know and 
niver a joy but wan, that shall go from you like the running tide from a rock. The 
pain av bearin’ you shall know but niver the pleasure av giving the breast; an’ 
you shall put away a man-child into the common ground wid niver a priest to say 
a prayer over him, an’ on that man-child ye shall think ivry day av your life. 
Think long, Dinah Shadd, for you’ll niver have another tho’ you pray till your 
knees are bleedin’. The mothers av childher shall mock you behind your back 
when you’re wringing over the wash-tub. You shall know what ut is to help a 
dhrunken husband home an’ see him go to the gyard-room. Will that plase you, 
Dinah Shadd, that won’t be seen talkin’ to my daughter? You shall talk to worse 
than Judy before all’s over. The sergints’ wives shall look down on you 
contemptuous, daughter av a sergint, an’ you shall cover ut all up wid a smiling 
face when your heart’s burstin’. Stand off av him, Dinah Shadd, for I’ve put the 
Black Curse of Shielygh upon him an’ his own mouth shall make ut good.” 

‘She pitched forward on her head an’ began foamin’ at the mouth. Dinah 
Shadd ran out wid water, an’ Judy dhragged the ould woman into the verandah 
till she sat up. 

“Tm old an’ forlore,” she sez, thremblin’ an’ cryin’, “and ‘tis like I say a dale 
more than I mane.” 

““When you’re able to walk, — go,” says ould Mother Shadd. “This house has 
no place for the likes av you that have cursed my daughter.” 


““Eyah!” said the ould woman. “Hard words break no bones, an’ Dinah 
Shadd’1l kape the love av her husband till my bones are green corn. Judy darlin’, 
I misremember what I came here for. Can you lend us the bottom av a taycup av 
tay, Mrs. Shadd?” 


‘But Judy dhragged her off cryin’ as tho’ her heart wud break. An’ Dinah 
Shadd an’ I, in ten minutes we had forgot ut all.’ 


‘Then why do you remember it now?’ said I. 

‘Is ut like I’d forget? Ivry word that wicked ould woman spoke fell thrue in 
my life aftherwards, an’ I cud ha’ stud ut all — stud ut all — excipt when my 
little Shadd was born. That was on the line av march three months afther the 
regiment was taken with cholera. We were betune Umballa an’ Kalka thin, an’ I 
was on picket. Whin I came off duty the women showed me the child, an’ ut 
turned on uts side an’ died as I looked. We buried him by the road, an’ Father 
Victor was a day’s march behind wid the heavy baggage, so the comp’ny captain 
read a prayer. An’ since then I’ve been a childless man, an’ all else that ould 
Mother Sheehy put upon me an’ Dinah Shadd. What do you think, sorr?’ 

I thought a good deal, but it seemed better then to reach out for Mulvaney’s 
hand. The demonstration nearly cost me the use of three fingers. Whatever he 
knows of his weaknesses, Mulvaney is entirely ignorant of his strength. 

‘But what do you think?’ he repeated, as I was straightening out the crushed 
fingers. 

My reply was drowned in yells and outcries from the next fire, where ten men 
were shouting for ‘Orth’ris,’ ‘Privit Orth’ris,’ ‘Mistah Or — ther — ris!’ ‘Deah 
boy,’ ‘Cap’n Orth’ris,’ ‘Field-Marshal Orth’ris,’ ‘Stanley, you pen’north o’ pop, 
come ‘ere to your own comp’ny!’ And the cockney, who had been delighting 
another audience with recondite and Rabelaisian yarns, was shot down among 
his admirers by the major force. 

“You’ve crumpled my dress-shirt ‘orrid,’ said he, ‘an’ I shan’t sing no more to 
this ‘ere bloomin’ drawin’-room.’ 


Learoyd, roused by the confusion, uncoiled himself, crept behind 
Ortheris, and slung him aloft on his shoulders. 


‘Sing, ye bloomin’ hummin’ bird!’ said he, and Ortheris, beating time on 
Learoyd’s skull, delivered himself, in the raucous voice of the 
Ratcliffe Highway, of this song: — 


My girl she give me the go onst, 
When I was a London lad, 

An’ I went on the drink for a fortnight, 
An’ then I went to the bad. 

The Queen she give me a shillin’ 
To fight for ‘er over the seas; 

But Guv’ ment built me a fever-trap, 
An’ Injia give me disease. 


Chorus. 


Ho! don’t you ‘eed what a girl says, 
An’ don’t you go for the beer; 

But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
An’ that is why I’m ‘ere. 


I fired a shot at a Afghan, 
The beggar ‘e fired again, 

An’ I lay on my bed with a ‘ole in my ‘ed; 
An’ missed the next campaign! 

I up with my gun at a Burman 
Who carried a bloomin’ dah, 

But the cartridge stuck and the bay’ nit bruk, 
An’ all I got was the scar. 


Chorus. 


Ho! don’t you aim at a Afghan 

When you stand on the sky-line clear; 
An’ don’t you go for a Burman 

If none o’ your friends is near. 


I served my time for a corp’ral, 
An’ wetted my stripes with pop, 
For I went on the bend with a intimate friend, 
An’ finished the night in the ‘shop.’ 
I served my time for a sergeant; 
The colonel ‘e sez ‘No! 
The most you’ll see is a full C. B.’[Footnote: Confined to barracks. ] 
An’...very next night ‘twas so. 


Chorus. 


Ho! don’t you go for a corp’ral 
Unless your ‘ed is clear; 

But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
An’ that is why I’m ‘ere. 


I’ve tasted the luck o’ the army 
In barrack an’ camp an’ clink, 

An’ I lost my tip through the bloomin’ trip 
Along o’ the women an’ drink. 

I’m down at the heel o’ my service 
An’ when I am laid on the shelf, 

My very wust friend from beginning to end 
By the blood of a mouse was myself! 


Chorus. 


Ho! don’t you ‘eed what a girl says, 
An’ don’t you go for the beer; 

But I was an ass when I was at grass, 
An’ that is why I’m ‘ere. 


‘Ay, listen to our little man now, singin’ an’ shoutin’ as tho’ trouble had niver 
touched him. D’you remember when he went mad with the home- sickness?’ 
said Mulvaney, recalling a never-to-be-forgotten season when Ortheris waded 
through the deep waters of affliction and behaved abominably. ‘But he’s talkin’ 
bitter truth, though. Eyah! 


*My very worst frind from beginnin’ to ind 
By the blood av a mouse was mesilf!’ 


When I woke I saw Mulvaney, the night-dew gemming his moustache, leaning 
on his rifle at picket, lonely as Prometheus on his rock, with I know not what 
vultures tearing his liver. 


ON GREENHOW HILL 


To Love’s low voice she lent a careless ear; 

Her hand within his rosy fingers lay, 

A chilling weight. She would not turn or hear; 

But with averted face went on her way. 

But when pale Death, all featureless and grim, 

Lifted his bony hand, and beckoning 

Held out his cypress-wreath, she followed him, 

And Love was left forlorn and wondering, 

That she who for his bidding would not stay, 

At Death’s first whisper rose and went away. 
RIVALS. 


‘Ohe, Ahmed Din! Shafiz Ullah ahoo! Bahadur Khan, where are you? Come 
out of the tents, as I have done, and fight against the English. Don’t kill your 
own kin! Come out to me!’ 

The deserter from a native corps was crawling round the outskirts of the camp, 
firing at intervals, and shouting invitations to his old comrades. Misled by the 
rain and the darkness, he came to the English wing of the camp, and with his 
yelping and rifle-practice disturbed the men. They had been making roads all 
day, and were tired. 

Ortheris was sleeping at Learoyd’s feet. ‘Wot’s all that?’ he said thickly. 
Learoyd snored, and a Snider bullet ripped its way through the tent wall. The 
men swore. ‘It’s that bloomin’ deserter from the Aurangabadis,’ said Ortheris. 
‘Git up, some one, an’ tell ‘im ‘e’s come to the wrong shop.’ 

‘Go to sleep, little man,’ said Mulvaney, who was steaming nearest the door. ‘I 
can’t arise an’ expaytiate with him. “Tis rainin’ entrenchin’ tools outside.’ 

“Tain’t because you bloomin’ can’t. It’s ‘cause you bloomin’ won’t, ye long, 
limp, lousy, lazy beggar, you. ‘Ark to’im ‘owlin’!’ 

‘Wot’s the good of argifying? Put a bullet into the swine! ‘E’s keepin’ us 
awake!’ said another voice. 

A subaltern shouted angrily, and a dripping sentry whined from the darkness 

“Tain’t no good, sir. I can’t see ‘im. ‘E’s ‘idin’ somewhere down ‘ill.’ 

Ortheris tumbled out of his blanket. ‘Shall I try to get ‘im, sir?’ said he. 

‘No,’ was the answer. ‘Lie down. I won’t have the whole camp shooting all 
round the clock. Tell him to go and pot his friends.’ 


Ortheris considered for a moment. Then, putting his head under the tent wall, 
he called, as a ‘bus conductor calls in a block, ‘‘Igher up, there! ‘Igher up!’ 

The men laughed, and the laughter was carried down wind to the deserter, 
who, hearing that he had made a mistake, went off to worry his own regiment 
half a mile away. He was received with shots; the Aurangabadis were very angry 
with him for disgracing their colours. 

‘An’ that’s all right,’ said Ortheris, withdrawing his head as he heard the 
hiccough of the Sniders in the distance. ‘S’elp me Gawd, tho’, that man’s not fit 
to live — messin’ with my beauty-sleep this way.’ 

‘Go out and shoot him in the morning, then,’ said the subaltern incautiously. 
‘Silence in the tents now. Get your rest, men.’ 

Ortheris lay down with a happy little sigh, and in two minutes there was no 
sound except the rain on the canvas and the all-embracing and elemental snoring 
of Learoyd. 

The camp lay on a bare ridge of the Himalayas, and for a week had been 
waiting for a flying column to make connection. The nightly rounds of the 
deserter and his friends had become a nuisance. 

In the morning the men dried themselves in hot sunshine and cleaned their 
grimy accoutrements. The native regiment was to take its turn of road-making 
that day while the Old Regiment loafed. 

Tm goin’ to lay for a shot at that man,’ said Ortheris, when he had finished 
washing out his rifle. ““E comes up the watercourse every evenin’ about five 
o’clock. If we go and lie out on the north ‘ill a bit this afternoon we’ll get ‘im.’ 

“You’re a bloodthirsty little mosquito,’ said Mulvaney, blowing blue clouds 
into the air. ‘But I suppose I will have to come wid you. Fwhere’s Jock?’ 

‘Gone out with the Mixed Pickles, ‘cause ‘e thinks ‘isself a bloomin’ 
marksman,’ said Ortheris with scorn. 

The ‘Mixed Pickles’ were a detachment of picked shots, generally employed 
in clearing spurs of hills when the enemy were too impertinent. This taught the 
young officers how to handle men, and did not do the enemy much harm. 
Mulvaney and Ortheris strolled out of camp, and passed the Aurangabadis going 
to their road-making. 

“You’ve got to sweat to-day,’ said Ortheris genially. ‘We’re going to get your 
man. You didn’t knock ‘im out last night by any chance, any of you?’ 

‘No. The pig went away mocking us. I had one shot at him,’ said a private. 
‘He’s my cousin, and J ought to have cleared our dishonour. But good luck to 
you.’ 

They went cautiously to the north hill, Ortheris leading, because, as he 
explained,’this is a long-range show, an’ I’ve got to do it.’ His was an almost 


passionate devotion to his rifle, which, by barrack-room report, he was supposed 
to kiss every night before turning in. Charges and scuffles he held in contempt, 
and, when they were inevitable, slipped between Mulvaney and Learoyd, 
bidding them to fight for his skin as well as their own. They never failed him. He 
trotted along, questing like a hound on a broken trail, through the wood of the 
north hill. At last he was satisfied, and threw himself down on the soft pine- 
needled slope that commanded a clear view of the watercourse and a brown, bare 
hillside beyond it. The trees made a scented darkness in which an army corps 
could have hidden from the sun-glare without. 

“Ere’s the tail o’ the wood,’ said Ortheris. “E’s got to come up the 
watercourse, ‘cause it gives ‘im cover. We’ll lay ‘ere. “Tain’t not arf so bloomin’ 
dusty neither.’ 

He buried his nose in a clump of scentless white violets. No one had come to 
tell the flowers that the season of their strength was long past, and they had 
bloomed merrily in the twilight of the pines. 

‘This is something like,’ he said luxuriously. ‘Wot a ‘evinly clear drop for a 
bullet acrost! How much d’you make it, Mulvaney?’ 

‘Seven hunder. Maybe a trifle less, bekaze the air’s so thin.’ 

WOP! WOP! WOP! went a volley of musketry on the rear face of the north 
hill. 

‘Curse them Mixed Pickles firin’ at nothin’! They’ll scare arf the country.’ 

‘Thry a sightin’ shot in the middle of the row,’ said Mulvaney, the man of 
many wiles. ‘There’s a red rock yonder he’ll be sure to pass. Quick!’ 

Ortheris ran his sight up to six hundred yards and fired. The bullet threw up a 
feather of dust by a clump of gentians at the base of the rock. 

‘Good enough!’ said Ortheris, snapping the scale down. ‘You snick your 
sights to mine or a little lower. You’re always firin’ high. But remember, first 
shot to me. O Lordy! but it’s a lovely afternoon.’ 

The noise of the firing grew louder, and there was a tramping of men in the 
wood. The two lay very quiet, for they knew that the British soldier is 
desperately prone to fire at anything that moves or calls. Then Learoyd appeared, 
his tunic ripped across the breast by a bullet, looking ashamed of himself. He 
flung down on the pine-needles, breathing in snorts. 

‘One o’ them damned gardeners o’ th’ Pickles,’ said he, fingering the rent. 
‘Firin’ to th’ right flank, when he knowed I was there. If I knew who he was I’d 
‘a’ rippen the hide offan him. Look at ma tunic!’ 

‘That’s the spishil trustability av a marksman. Train him to hit a fly wid a 
stiddy rest at seven hunder, an’ he loose on anythin’ he sees or hears up to th’ 
mile. You’re well out av that fancy-firin’ gang, Jock. Stay here.’ 


‘Bin firin’ at the bloomin’ wind in the bloomin’ tree-tops,’ said 
Ortheris with a chuckle. ‘Pll show you some firin’ later on.’ 


They wallowed in the pine-needles, and the sun warmed them where they lay. 
The Mixed Pickles ceased firing, and returned to camp, and left the wood to a 
few scared apes. The watercourse lifted up its voice in the silence, and talked 
foolishly to the rocks. Now and again the dull thump of a blasting charge three 
miles away told that the Aurangabadis were in difficulties with their road- 
making. The men smiled as they listened and lay still, soaking in the warm 
leisure. Presently Learoyd, between the whiffs of his pipe — 

‘Seems queer — about ‘im yonder — desertin’ at all.’ 

“Ell be a bloomin’ side queerer when I’ve done with ‘im,’ said Ortheris. 
They were talking in whispers, for the stillness of the wood and the desire of 
slaughter lay heavy upon them. 

‘I make no doubt he had his reasons for desertin’; but, my faith! I make less 
doubt ivry man has good reason for killin’ him,’ said Mulvaney. 

‘Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ it. Men do more than more for th’ sake 
of a lass.’ 

‘They make most av us ‘list. They’ve no manner av right to make us desert.’ 

‘Ah; they make us ‘list, or their fathers do,’ said Learoyd softly, his helmet 
over his eyes. Ortheris’s brows contracted savagely. He was watching the valley. 
‘Tf it’s a girl PII shoot the beggar twice over, an’ second time for bein’ a fool. 
You’re blasted sentimental all of a sudden. Thinkin’ o’ your last near shave?’ 

‘Nay, lad; ah was but thinkin’ o’ what had happened.’ 

‘An’ fwhat has happened, ye lumberin’ child av calamity, that you’re lowing 
like a cow-calf at the back av the pasture, an’ suggestin’ invidious excuses for 
the man Stanley’s goin’ to kill. Ye’ll have to wait another hour yet, little man. 
Spit it out, Jock, an’ bellow melojus to the moon. It takes an earthquake or a 
bullet graze to fetch aught out av you. Discourse, Don Juan! The a-moors av 
Lotharius Learoyd! Stanley, kape a rowlin’ rig’mental eye on the valley.’ 

‘It’s along o’ yon hill there,’ said Learoyd, watching the bare sub- Himalayan 
spur that reminded him of his Yorkshire moors. He was speaking more to 
himself than his fellows. ‘Ay,’ said he, ‘Rumbolds Moor stands up ower Skipton 
town, an’ Greenhow Hill stands up ower Pately Brig. I reckon you’ve never 
heeard tell o°’ Greenhow Hill, but yon bit o’ bare stuff if there was nobbut a white 
road windin’ is like ut; strangely like. Moors an’ moors an’ moors, wi’ never a 
tree for shelter, an’ gray houses wi’ flagstone rooves, and pewits cryin’, an’ a 
windhover goin’ to and fro just like these kites. And cold! A wind that cuts you 
like a knife. You could tell Greenhow Hill folk by the red-apple colour o’ their 


cheeks an’ nose tips, and their blue eyes, driven into pinpoints by the wind. 
Miners mostly, burrowin’ for lead i’ th’ hillsides, followin’ the trail of th’ ore vein 
same as a field-rat. It was the roughest minin’ I ever seen. Yo’d come on a bit o’ 
creakin’ wood windlass like a well-head, an’ you was let down i’ th’ bight of a 
rope, fendin’ yoursen off the side wi’ one hand, carryin’ a candle stuck in a lump 
o’ clay with t’other, an’ clickin’ hold of a rope with t’ other hand.’ 

‘An’ that’s three of them,’ said Mulvaney. ‘Must be a good climate in those 
parts.’ 

Learoyd took no heed. 

‘An’ then yo’ came to a level, where you crept on your hands and knees 
through a mile o’ windin’ drift, an’ you come out into a cave-place as big as 
Leeds Townhall, with a engine pumpin’ water from workin’s ‘at went deeper 
still. It’s a queer country, let alone minin’, for the hill is full of those natural 
caves, an’ the rivers an’ the becks drops into what they call pot-holes, an’ come 
out again miles away.’ 

“Wot was you doin’ there?’ said Ortheris. 

‘I was a young chap then, an’ mostly went wi’ ‘osses, leadin’ coal and lead 
ore; but at th’ time I’m tellin’ on I was drivin’ the waggon-team i’ th’ big sumph. 
I didn’t belong to that country-side by rights. I went there because of a little 
difference at home, an’ at fust I took up wi’ a rough lot. One night we’d been 
drinkin’, an’ I must ha’ hed more than I could stand, or happen th’ ale was none 
so good. Though i’ them days, By for God, I never seed bad ale.’ He flung his 
arms over his head, and gripped a vast handful of white violets. ‘Nah,’ said he, ‘I 
never seed the ale I could not drink, the bacca I could not smoke, nor the lass I 
could not kiss. Well, we mun have a race home, the lot on us. I lost all th’ others, 
an’ when I was climbin’ ower one of them walls built o’ loose stones, I comes 
down into the ditch, stones and all, an’ broke my arm. Not as I knawed much 
about it, for I fell on th’ back of my head, an’ was knocked stupid like. An’ when 
I come to mysen it were mornin’, an’ I were lyin’ on the settle i’ Jesse Roantree’s 
houseplace, an’ ‘Liza Roantree was settin’ sewin’, I ached all ovver, and my 
mouth were like a lime-kiln. She gave me a drink out of a china mug wi’ gold 
letters — ”A Present from Leeds” — as I looked at many and many a time at 
after. “Yo’re to lie still while Dr. Warbottom comes, because your arm’s broken, 
and father has sent a lad to fetch him. He found yo’ when he was goin’ to work, 
an’ carried you here on his back,” sez she. “Oa!” sez I; an’ I shet my eyes, for I 
felt ashamed o’ mysen. “Father’s gone to his work these three hours, an’ he said 
he’d tell ‘em to get somebody to drive the tram.” The clock ticked, an’ a bee 
comed in the house, an’ they rung i’ my head like mill-wheels. An’ she give me 
another drink an’ settled the pillow. “Eh, but yo’re young to be getten drunk an’ 


such like, but yo’ won’t do it again, will yo’?” — ”Noa,” sez I, “I wouldn’t if 
she’d not but stop they mill-wheels clatterin’.” ‘ 

‘Faith, it’s a good thing to be nursed by a woman when you’re sick!’ said 
Mulvaney. ‘Dir’ cheap at the price av twenty broken heads.’ 

Ortheris turned to frown across the valley. He had not been nursed by many 
women in his life. 

‘An’ then Dr. Warbottom comes ridin’ up, an’ Jesse Roantree along with ‘im. 
He was a high-larned doctor, but he talked wi’ poor folk same as theirsens. 
“What’s ta big agaate on naa?” he sings out. “Brekkin’ tha thick head?” An’ he 
felt me all ovver. “That’s none broken. Tha’ nobbut knocked a bit sillier than 
ordinary, an’ that’s daaft eneaf.” An’ soa he went on, callin’ me all the names he 
could think on, but settin’ my arm, wi’ Jesse’s help, as careful as could be. “Yo’ 
mun let the big oaf bide here a bit, Jesse,” he says, when he hed strapped me up 
an’ given me a dose o’ physic; “an’ you an’ Liza will tend him, though he’s 
scarcelins worth the trouble. An’ tha’ll lose tha work,” sez he, “an’ tha’ll be upon 
th’ Sick Club for a couple o’ months an’ more. Doesn’t tha think tha’s a fool?” 

‘But whin was a young man, high or low, the other av a fool, I’d like to 
know?’ said Mulvaney. ‘Sure, folly’s the only safe way to wisdom, for I’ve 
thried it.’ 


‘Wisdom!’ grinned Ortheris, scanning his comrades with uplifted chin. 
“You’re bloomin’ Solomons, you two, ain’t you?’ 


Learoyd went calmly on, with a steady eye like an ox chewing the cud. 

‘And that was how I come to know ‘Liza Roantree. There’s some tunes as she 
used to sing — aw, she were always singin’ — that fetches Greenhow Hill before 
my eyes as fair as yon brow across there. And she would learn me to sing bass, 
an’ I was to go to th’ chapel wi’ ‘em where Jesse and she led the singin’, th’ old 
man playin’ the fiddle. He was a strange chap, old Jesse, fair mad wi’ music, an’ 
he made me promise to learn the big fiddle when my arm was better. It belonged 
to him, and it stood up in a big case alongside o’ th’ eight-day clock, but Willie 
Satterthwaite, as played it in the chapel, had getten deaf as a door- post, and it 
vexed Jesse, as he had to rap him ower his head wi’ th’ fiddle-stick to make him 
give ower Sawin’ at th’ right time. 

‘But there was a black drop in it all, an’ it was a man in a black coat that 
brought it. When th’ Primitive Methodist preacher came to Greenhow, he would 
always stop wi’ Jesse Roantree, an’ he laid hold of me from th’ beginning. It 
seemed I wor a soul to be saved, and he meaned to do it. At th’ same time I 
jealoused ‘at he were keen o’ savin’ ‘Liza Roantree’s soul as well, and I could 


ha’ killed him many a time. An’ this went on till one day I broke out, an’ 
borrowed th’ brass for a drink from ‘Liza. After fower days I come back, wi’ my 
tail between my legs, just to see ‘Liza again. But Jesse were at home an’ th’ 
preacher — th’ Reverend Amos Barraclough. ‘Liza said naught, but a bit o’ red 
come into her face as were white of a regular thing. Says Jesse, tryin’ his best to 
be civil, “Nay, lad, it’s like this. You’ve getten to choose which way it’s goin’ to 
be. Pll ha’ nobody across ma doorstep as goes a-drinkin’, an’ borrows my lass’s 
money to spend i’ their drink. Ho’d tha tongue, ‘Liza,” sez he, when she wanted 
to put in a word ‘at I were welcome to th’ brass, and she were none afraid that I 
wouldn’t pay it back. Then the Reverend cuts in, seein’ as Jesse were losin’ his 
temper, an’ they fair beat me among them. But it were ‘Liza, as looked an’ said 
naught, as did more than either o’ their tongues, an’ soa I concluded to get 
converted.’ 

‘Fwhat?’ shouted Mulvaney. Then, checking himself, he said softly, ‘Let be! 
Let be! Sure the Blessed Virgin is the mother of all religion an’ most women; an’ 
there’s a dale av piety in a girl if the men would only let ut stay there. I’d ha’ 
been converted myself under the circumstances.’ 

‘Nay, but,’ pursued Learoyd with a blush, ‘I meaned it.’ 

Ortheris laughed as loudly as he dared, having regard to his business at the 
time. 

‘Ay, Ortheris, you may laugh, but you didn’t know yon preacher Barraclough 
— a little white-faced chap, wi’ a voice as ‘ud wile a bird off an a bush, and a 
way o’ layin’ hold of folks as made them think they’d never had a live man for a 
friend before. You never saw him, an’ — an’ — you never seed ‘Liza Roantree 
— never seed ‘Liza Roantree.... Happen it was as much ‘Liza as th’ preacher 
and her father, but anyways they all meaned it, an’ I was fair shamed o’ mysen, 
an’ so I become what they call a changed character. And when I think on, it’s 
hard to believe as yon chap going to prayer-meetin’s, chapel, and class-meetin’s 
were me. But I never had naught to say for mysen, though there was a deal o’ 
shoutin’, and old Sammy Strother, as were almost clemmed to death and doubled 
up with the rheumatics, would sing out, “Joyful! Joyful!” and ‘at it were better to 
go up to heaven in a coal-basket than down to hell i’ a coach an’ six. And he 
would put his poor old claw on my shoulder, sayin’, “Doesn’t tha feel it, tha 
great lump? Doesn’t tha feel it?” An’ sometimes I thought I did, and then again I 
thought I didn’t, an’ how was that?’ 

‘The iverlastin’ nature av mankind,’ said Mulvaney. ‘An’, furthermore, I 
misdoubt you were built for the Primitive Methodians. They’re a new corps 
anyways. I hold by the Ould Church, for she’s the mother of them all — ay, an’ 
the father, too. I like her bekaze she’s most remarkable regimental in her fittings. 


I may die in Honolulu, Nova Zambra, or Cape Cayenne, but wherever I die, me 
bein’ fwhat I am, an’ a priest handy, I go under the same orders an’ the same 
words an’ the same unction as tho’ the Pope himself come down from the roof av 
St. Peter’s to see me off. There’s neither high nor low, nor broad nor deep, nor 
betwixt nor between wid her, an’ that’s what I like. But mark you, she’s no 
manner av Church for a wake man, bekaze she takes the body and the soul av 
him, onless he has his proper work to do. I remember when my father died that 
was three months comin’ to his grave; begad he’d ha’ sold the shebeen above our 
heads for ten minutes’ quittance of purgathory. An’ he did all he could. That’s 
why I say ut takes a strong man to deal with the Ould Church, an’ for that reason 
you’ll find so many women go there. An’ that same’s a conundrum.’ 

“Wot’s the use o’ worritin’ ‘bout these things?’ said Ortheris. “You’re bound to 
find all out quicker nor you want to, any’ow.’ He jerked the cartridge out of the 
breech-block into the palm of his hand. “‘Ere’s my chaplain,’ he said, and made 
the venomous black-headed bullet bow like a marionette. ‘‘E’s goin’ to teach a 
man all about which is which, an’ wot’s true, after all, before sundown. But wot 
‘appened after that, Jock?’ 

‘There was one thing they boggled at, and almost shut th’ gate i’ my face for, 
and that were my dog Blast, th’ only one saved out o’ a litter o° pups as was 
blowed up when a keg o’ minin’ powder loosed off in th’ store-keeper’s hut. 
They liked his name no better than his business, which were fightin’ every dog 
he comed across; a rare good dog, wi’ spots o’ black and pink on his face, one 
ear gone, and lame o’ one side wi’ being driven in a basket through an iron roof, 
a matter of half a mile. 

‘They said I mun give him up ‘cause he were worldly and low; and would I let 
mysen be shut out of heaven for the sake on a dog? “Nay,” says I, “if th’ door 
isn’t wide enough for th’ pair on us, we’ll stop outside, for we’ll none be parted.” 
And th’ preacher spoke up for Blast, as had a likin’ for him from th’ first — I 
reckon that was why I come to like th’ preacher — and wouldn’t hear o’ changin’ 
his name to Bless, as some o’ them wanted. So th’ pair on us became reg’ lar 
chapel-members. But it’s hard for a young chap o’ my build to cut traces from 
the world, th’ flesh, an’ the devil all uv a heap. Yet I stuck to it for a long time, 
while th’ lads as used to stand about th’ town-end an’ lean ower th’ bridge, 
spittin’ into th’ beck o°’ a Sunday, would call after me, “Sitha, Learoyd, when’s ta 
bean to preach, ‘cause we’re comin’ to hear tha.” — “Ho’d tha jaw. He hasn’t 
getten th’ white choaker on ta morn,” another lad would say, and I had to double 
my fists hard i’ th’ bottom of my Sunday coat, and say to mysen, “If ‘twere 
Monday and I warn’t a member o’ the Primitive Methodists, I’d leather all th’ lot 
of yond’.” That was th’ hardest of all — to know that I could fight and I mustn’t 


fight.’ 

Sympathetic grunts from Mulvaney. 

‘So what wi’ singin’, practising and class-meetin’s, and th’ big fiddle, as he 
made me take between my knees, I spent a deal o’ time i’ Jesse Roantree’s 
house-place. But often as I was there, th’ preacher fared to me to go oftener, and 
both th’ old man an’ th’ young woman were pleased to have him. He lived i’ 
Pately Brig, as were a goodish step off, but he come. He come all the same. I 
liked him as well or better as any man I’d ever seen i’ one way, and yet I hated 
him wi’ all my heart i’ t’?other, and we watched each other like cat and mouse, 
but civil as you please, for I was on my best behaviour, and he was that fair and 
open that I was bound to be fair with him. Rare good company he was, if I 
hadn’t wanted to wring his cliver little neck half of the time. Often and often 
when he was goin’ from Jesse’s I’d set him a bit on the road.’ 

‘See ‘im ‘ome, you mean?’ said Ortheris. 

‘Ay. It’s a way we have i’ Yorkshire o’ seein’ friends off. You was a friend as I 
didn’t want to come back, and he didn’t want me to come back neither, and so 
we’d walk together towards Pately, and then he’d set me back again, and there 
we’d be wal two o’clock i’ the mornin’ settin’ each other to an’ fro like a blasted 
pair o’ pendulums twixt hill and valley, long after th’ light had gone out i’ ‘Liza’s 
window, as both on us had been looking at, pretending to watch the moon.’ 

‘Ah!’ broke in Mulvaney, ‘ye’d no chanst against the maraudin’ psalm- singer. 
They’ ll take the airs an’ the graces instid av the man nine times out av ten, an’ 
they only find the blunder later — the wimmen.’ 

‘That’s just where yo’re wrong,’ said Learoyd, reddening under the freckled 
tan of his cheeks. ‘I was th’ first wi’ ‘Liza, an’ yo’d think that were enough. But 
th’ parson were a steady-gaited sort o° chap, and Jesse were strong o° his side, 
and all th’ women i’ the congregation dinned it to ‘Liza ‘at she were fair fond to 
take up wi’ a wastrel ne’er-do-weel like me, as was scarcelins respectable an’ a 
fighting dog at his heels. It was all very well for her to be doing me good and 
saving my soul, but she must mind as she didn’t do herself harm. They talk o’ 
rich folk bein’ stuck up an’ genteel, but for cast-iron pride o’ respectability 
there’s naught like poor chapel folk. It’s as cold as th’ wind o’ Greenhow Hill — 
ay, and colder, for ‘twill never change. And now I come to think on it, one at 
strangest things I know is ‘at they couldn’t abide th’ thought o’ soldiering. 
There’s a vast o’ fightin’ i’ th’ Bible, and there’s a deal of Methodists i’ th’ army; 
but to hear chapel folk talk yo’d think that soldierin’ were next door, an’ t’other 
side, to hangin’. I’ their meetin’s all their talk is o° fightin’. When Sammy 
Strother were stuck for summat to say in his prayers, he’d sing out, “Th’ sword 
o’ th’ Lord and o’ Gideon.” They were allus at it about puttin’ on th’ whole 


armour 0’ righteousness, an’ fightin’ the good fight o’ faith. And then, atop o’ ‘t 
all, they held a prayer-meetin’ ower a young chap as wanted to ‘list, and nearly 
deafened him, till he picked up his hat and fair ran away. And they’d tell tales in 
th’ Sunday-school o° bad lads as had been thumped and brayed for bird- nesting 
o’ Sundays and playin’ truant o’ week-days, and how they took to wrestlin’, dog- 
fightin’, rabbit-runnin’, and drinkin’, till at last, as if ‘twere a hepitaph on a 
gravestone, they damned him across th’ moors wi’, “an’ then he went and ‘listed 
for a soldier,” an’ they’d all fetch a deep breath, and throw up their eyes like a 
hen drinkin’.’ 

‘Fwhy is ut?’ said Mulvaney, bringing down his hand on his thigh with a 
crack.’ In the name av God, fwhy is ut? I’ve seen ut, tu. They cheat an’ they 
swindle an’ they lie an’ they slander, an’ fifty things fifty times worse; but the 
last an’ the worst by their reckonin’ is to serve the Widdy honest. It’s like the talk 
av childher — seein’ things all round.’ 

‘Plucky lot of fightin’ good fights of whatsername they’d do if we didn’t see 
they had a quiet place to fight in. And such fightin’ as theirs is! Cats on the tiles. 
T’other callin’ to which to come on. I’d give a month’s pay to get some o’ them 
broad-backed beggars in London sweatin’ through a day’s road-makin’ an’ a 
night’s rain. They’d carry on a deal afterwards — same as we’re supposed to 
carry on. I’ve bin turned out of a measly arf-license pub down Lambeth way, full 
o° greasy kebmen, ‘fore now,’ said Ortheris with an oath. 

‘Maybe you were dhrunk,’ said Mulvaney soothingly. 

‘Worse nor that. The Forders were drunk. I was wearin’ the Queen’s uniform.’ 

‘Td no particular thought to be a soldier i’ them days,’ said Learoyd, still 
keeping his eye on the bare hill opposite, ‘but this sort o’ talk put it i? my head. 
They was so good, th’ chapel folk, that they tumbled ower t’other side. But I 
stuck to it for ‘Liza’s sake, specially as she was learning me to sing the bass part 
in a horotorio as Jesse were gettin’ up. She sung like a throstle hersen, and we 
had practisin’s night after night for a matter of three months.’ 

‘I know what a horotorio is,’ said Ortheris pertly. ‘It’s a sort of chaplain’s 
sing-song — words all out of the Bible, and hullabaloojah choruses.’ 

‘Most Greenhow Hill folks played some instrument or t’other, an’ they all 
sung so you might have heard them miles away, and they were so pleased wi’ the 
noise they made they didn’t fair to want anybody to listen. The preacher sung 
high seconds when he wasn’t playin’ the flute, an’ they set me, as hadn’t got far 
with big fiddle, again Willie Satterthwaite, to jog his elbow when he had to get a’ 
gate playin’. Old Jesse was happy if ever a man was, for he were th’ conductor 
an’ th’ first fiddle an’ th’ leadin’ singer, beatin’ time wi’ his fiddle-stick, till at 
times he’d rap with it on the table, and cry out, “Now, you mun all stop; it’s my 


turn.” And he’d face round to his front, fair sweating wi’ pride, to sing th’ tenor 
solos. But he were grandest i’ th’ choruses, waggin’ his head, flinging his arms 
round like a windmill, and singin’ hisself black in the face. A rare singer were 
Jesse. 

“Yo’ see, I was not o° much account wi’ ‘em all exceptin’ to ‘Liza Roantree, 
and I had a deal o’ time settin’ quiet at meetings and horotorio practises to 
hearken their talk, and if it were strange to me at beginnin’, it got stranger still at 
after, when I was shut on it, and could study what it meaned. 

‘Just after th’ horotorios come off, ‘Liza, as had allus been weakly like, was 
took very bad. I walked Dr. Warbottom’s horse up and down a deal of times 
while he were inside, where they wouldn’t let me go, though I fair ached to see 
her. 

““She’ll be better i’ noo, lad — better i’ noo,” he used to say. “Tha mun ha’ 
patience.” Then they said if I was quiet I might go in, and th’ Reverend Amos 
Barraclough used to read to her lyin’ propped up among th’ pillows. Then she 
began to mend a bit, and they let me carry her on to th’ settle, and when it got 
warm again she went about same as afore. Th’ preacher and me and Blast was a 
deal together i’ them days, and i’ one way we was rare good comrades. But I 
could ha’ stretched him time and again with a good will. I mind one day he said 
he would like to go down into th’ bowels o’ th’ earth, and see how th’ Lord had 
builded th’ framework o’ th’ everlastin’ hills. He were one of them chaps as had a 
gift o’ sayin’ things. They rolled off the tip of his clever tongue, same as 
Mulvaney here, as would ha’ made a rare good preacher if he had nobbut given 
his mind to it. I lent him a suit 0’ miner’s kit as almost buried th’ little man, and 
his white face down i’ th’ coat-collar and hat-flap looked like the face of a 
boggart, and he cowered down i’ th’ bottom o’ the waggon. I was drivin’ a tram 
as led up a bit of an incline up to th’ cave where the engine was pumpin’, and 
where th’ ore was brought up and put into th’ waggons as went down o’ 
themselves, me puttin’ th’ brake on and th’ horses a-trottin’ after. Long as it was 
daylight we were good friends, but when we got fair into th’ dark, and could 
nobbut see th’ day shinin’ at the hole like a lamp at a street- end, I feeled 
downright wicked. Ma religion dropped all away from me when I looked back at 
him as were always comin’ between me and ‘Liza. The talk was ‘at they were to 
be wed when she got better, an’ I couldn’t get her to say yes or nay to it. He 
began to sing a hymn in his thin voice, and I came out wi’ a chorus that was all 
cussin’ an’ swearin’ at my horses, an’ I began to know how I hated him. He were 
such a little chap, too. I could drop him wi’ one hand down Garstang’s Copper- 
hole — a place where th’ beck slithered ower th’ edge on a rock, and fell wi’ a 
bit of a whisper into a pit as no rope i’ Greenhow could plump.’ 


Again Learoyd rooted up the innocent violets. ‘Ay, he should see th’ bowels o’ 
th’ earth an’ never naught else. I could take him a mile or two along th’ drift, and 
leave him wi’ his candle doused to cry hallelujah, wi’ none to hear him and say 
amen. I was to lead him down th’ ladder-way to th’ drift where Jesse Roantree 
was workin’, and why shouldn’t he slip on th’ ladder, wi’ my feet on his fingers 
till they loosed grip, and I put him down wi’ my heel? If I went fust down th’ 
ladder I could click hold on him and chuck him over my head, so as he should go 
squshin’ down the shaft, breakin’ his bones at ev’ry timberin’ as Bill Appleton 
did when he was fresh, and hadn’t a bone left when he wrought to th’ bottom. 
Niver a blasted leg to walk from Pately. Niver an arm to put round ‘Liza 
Roantree’s waist. Niver no more — niver no more.’ 

The thick lips curled back over the yellow teeth, and that flushed face was not 
pretty to look upon. Mulvaney nodded sympathy, and Ortheris, moved by his 
comrade’s passion, brought up the rifle to his shoulder, and searched the hillside 
for his quarry, muttering ribaldry about a sparrow, a spout, and a thunder-storm. 
The voice of the watercourse supplied the necessary small talk till Learoyd 
picked up his story. 

‘But it’s none so easy to kill a man like yon. When I’d given up my horses to 
th’ lad as took my place and I was showin’ th’ preacher th’ workin’s, shoutin’ into 
his ear across th’ clang o’ th’ pumpin’ engines, I saw he were afraid o’ naught; 
and when the lamplight showed his black eyes, I could feel as he was masterin’ 
me again. I were no better nor Blast chained up short and growlin’ i’ the depths 
of him while a strange dog went safe past. 

““Th’art a coward and a fool,” I said to mysen; an’ I wrestled i’ my mind 
again’ him till, when we come to Garstang’s Copper-hole, I laid hold o’ the 
preacher and lifted him up over my head and held him into the darkest on it. 
“Now, lad,” I says “it’s to be one or t’other on us — thee or me — for ‘Liza 
Roantree. Why, isn’t thee afraid for thysen?” I says, for he were still i? my arms 
as a sack. “Nay; I’m but afraid for thee, my poor lad, as knows naught,” says he. 
I set him down on th’ edge, an’ th’ beck run stiller, an’ there was no more buzzin’ 
in my head like when th’ bee come through th’ window o° Jesse’s house. “What 
dost tha mean?” says I. 

“Tve often thought as thou ought to know,” says he, “but ‘twas hard to tell 
thee. ‘Liza Roantree’s for neither on us, nor for nobody o’ this earth. Dr. 
Warbottom says — and he knows her, and her mother before her — that she is in 
a decline, and she cannot live six months longer. He’s known it for many a day. 
Steady, John! Steady!” says he. And that weak little man pulled me further back 
and set me again’ him, and talked it all over quiet and still, me turnin’ a bunch o’ 
candles in my hand, and counting them ower and ower again as I listened. A deal 


on it were th’ regular preachin’ talk, but there were a vast lot as made me begin 
to think as he were more of a man than I’d ever given him credit for, till I were 
cut as deep for him as I were for mysen. 

‘Six candles we had, and we crawled and climbed all that day while they 
lasted, and I said to mysen, “‘Liza Roantree hasn’t six months to live.” And 
when we came into th’ daylight again we were like dead men to look at, an’ Blast 
come behind us without so much as waggin’ his tail. When I saw ‘Liza again she 
looked at me a minute and says, “Who’s telled tha? For I see tha knows.” And 
she tried to smile as she kissed me, and I fair broke down. 

“Yo’ see, I was a young chap i’ them days, and had seen naught o’ life, let 
alone death, as is allus a-waitin’. She telled me as Dr. Warbottom said as 
Greenhow air was too keen, and they were goin’ to Bradford, to Jesse’s brother 
David, as worked i’ a mill, and I mun hold up like a man and a Christian, and 
she’d pray for me. Well, and they went away, and the preacher that same back 
end o’ th’ year were appointed to another circuit, as they call it, and I were left 
alone on Greenhow Hill. 

‘T tried, and I tried hard, to stick to th’ chapel, but ‘tweren’t th’ same thing at 
after. I hadn’t ‘Liza’s voice to follow i’ th’ singin’, nor her eyes a-shinin’ acrost 
their heads. And i’ th’ class-meetings they said as I mun have some experiences 
to tell, and I hadn’t a word to say for mysen. 

‘Blast and me moped a good deal, and happen we didn’t behave ourselves 
over well, for they dropped us and wondered however they’d come to take us up. 
I can’t tell how we got through th’ time, while i’ th’ winter I gave up my job and 
went to Bradford. Old Jesse were at th’ door o’ th’ house, in a long street o’ little 
houses. He’d been sendin’ th’ children ‘way as were clatterin’ their clogs in th’ 
causeway, for she were asleep. 

“Is it thee?” he says; “but you’re not to see her. Pl none have her wakened 
for a nowt like thee. She’s goin’ fast, and she mun go in peace. Thou’lt never be 
good for naught i’ th’ world, and as long as thou lives thou’!l never play the big 
fiddle. Get away, lad, get away!” So he shut the door softly i’ my face. 

‘Nobody never made Jesse my master, but it seemed to me he was about right, 
and I went away into the town and knocked up against a recruiting sergeant. The 
old tales o’ th’ chapel folk came buzzin’ into my head. I was to get away, and this 
were th’ regular road for the likes o° me. I ‘listed there and then, took th’ 
Widow’s shillin’, and had a bunch o’ ribbons pinned i’ my hat. 

‘But next day I found my way to David Roantree’s door, and Jesse came to 
open it. Says he, “Thou’s come back again wi’ th’ devil’s colours flyin’ — thy 
true colours, as I always telled thee.” 

‘But I begged and prayed of him to let me see her nobbut to say good- bye, till 


a woman calls down th’ stairway, “She says John Learoyd’s to come up.” Th’ old 
man shifts aside in a flash, and lays his hand on my arm, quite gentle like. “But 
thou’lt be quiet, John,” says he, “for she’s rare and weak. Thou was allus a good 
lad.” 

‘Her eyes were all alive wi’ light, and her hair was thick on the pillow round 
her, but her cheeks were thin — thin to frighten a man that’s strong. “Nay, father, 
yo mayn’t say th’ devil’s colours. Them ribbons is pretty.” An’ she held out her 
hands for th’ hat, an’ she put all straight as a woman will wi’ ribbons. “Nay, but 
what they’re pretty,” she says. “Eh, but I’d ha’ liked to see thee i’ thy red coat, 
John, for thou was allus my own lad — my very own lad, and none else.” 

‘She lifted up her arms, and they come round my neck i’ a gentle grip, and 
they slacked away, and she seemed fainting. “Now yo’ mun get away, lad,” says 
Jesse, and I picked up my hat and I came downstairs. 


‘Th’ recruiting sergeant were waitin’ for me at th’ corner public-house. 
“Yo’ve seen your sweetheart?” says he. “Yes, I’ve seen her,” says I. 
“Well, we’ll have a quart now, and you’ll do your best to forget her,” 
says he, bein’ one o’ them smart, bustlin’ chaps. “Ay, sergeant,” says 

I. “Forget her.” And I’ve been forgettin’ her ever since.’ 


He threw away the wilted clump of white violets as he spoke. Ortheris 
suddenly rose to his knees, his rifle at his shoulder, and peered across the valley 
in the clear afternoon light. His chin cuddled the stock, and there was a twitching 
of the muscles of the right cheek as he sighted; Private Stanley Ortheris was 
engaged on his business. A speck of white crawled up the watercourse. 

‘See that beggar? .. . Got ‘im.’ 

Seven hundred yards away, and a full two hundred down the hillside, the 
deserter of the Aurangabadis pitched forward, rolled down a red rock, and lay 
very still, with his face in a clump of blue gentians, while a big raven flapped out 
of the pine wood to make investigation. 

‘That’s a clean shot, little man,’ said Mulvaney. 

Learoyd thoughtfully watched the smoke clear away. 

‘Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ him, too,’ said he. 

Ortheris did not reply. He was staring across the valley, with the smile of the 
artist who looks on the completed work. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 


The Earth gave up her dead that tide, 
Into our camp he came, 

And said his say, and went his way, 
And left our hearts aflame. 


Keep tally — on the gun-butt score 
The vengeance we must take, 
When God shall bring full reckoning, 
For our dead comrade’s sake. 
BALLAD. 


Let it be clearly understood that the Russian is a delightful person till he tucks 
in his shirt. As an Oriental he is charming. It is only when he insists upon being 
treated as the most easterly of western peoples instead of the most westerly of 
easterns that he becomes a racial anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host 
never knows which side of his nature is going to turn up next. 

Dirkovitch was a Russian — a Russian of the Russians — who appeared to 
get his bread by serving the Czar as an officer in a Cossack regiment, and 
corresponding for a Russian newspaper with a name that was never twice alike. 
He was a handsome young Oriental, fond of wandering through unexplored 
portions of the earth, and he arrived in India from nowhere in particular. At least 
no living man could ascertain whether it was by way of Balkh, Badakshan, 
Chitral, Beluchistan, or Nepaul, or anywhere else. The Indian Government, 
being in an unusually affable mood, gave orders that he was to be civilly treated 
and shown everything that was to be seen. So he drifted, talking bad English and 
worse French, from one city to another, till he foregathered with Her Majesty’s 
White Hussars in the city of Peshawur, which stands at the mouth of that narrow 
swordcut in the hills that men call the Khyber Pass. He was undoubtedly an 
officer, and he was decorated after the manner of the Russians with little 
enamelled crosses, and he could talk, and (though this has nothing to do with his 
merits) he had been given up as a hopeless task, or cask, by the Black Tyrone, 
who individually and collectively, with hot whisky and honey, mulled brandy, 
and mixed spirits of every kind, had striven in all hospitality to make him drunk. 
And when the Black Tyrone, who are exclusively Irish, fail to disturb the peace 
of head of a foreigner — that foreigner is certain to be a superior man. 


The White Hussars were as conscientious in choosing their wine as in 
charging the enemy. All that they possessed, including some wondrous brandy, 
was placed at the absolute disposition of Dirkovitch, and he enjoyed himself 
hugely — even more than among the Black Tyrones. 

But he remained distressingly European through it all. The White Hussars 
were ‘My dear true friends,’ ‘Fellow-soldiers glorious,’ and ‘Brothers 
inseparable.’ He would unburden himself by the hour on the glorious future that 
awaited the combined arms of England and Russia when their hearts and their 
territories should run side by side and the great mission of civilising Asia should 
begin. That was unsatisfactory, because Asia is not going to be civilised after the 
methods of the West. There is too much Asia and she is too old. You cannot 
reform a lady of many lovers, and Asia has been insatiable in her flirtations 
aforetime. She will never attend Sunday-school or learn to vote save with swords 
for tickets. 

Dirkovitch knew this as well as any one else, but it suited him to talk special- 
correspondently and to make himself as genial as he could. Now and then he 
volunteered a little, a very little, information about his own sotnia of Cossacks, 
left apparently to look after themselves somewhere at the back of beyond. He 
had done rough work in Central Asia, and had seen rather more help-yourself 
fighting than most men of his years. But he was careful never to betray his 
superiority, and more than careful to praise on all occasions the appearance, drill, 
uniform, and organisation of Her Majesty’s White Hussars. And indeed they 
were a regiment to be admired. When Lady Durgan, widow of the late Sir John 
Durgan, arrived in their station, and after a short time had been proposed to by 
every single man at mess, she put the public sentiment very neatly when she 
explained that they were all so nice that unless she could marry them all, 
including the colonel and some majors already married, she was not going to 
content herself with one hussar. Wherefore she wedded a little man in a rifle 
regiment, being by nature contradictious; and the White Hussars were going to 
wear crape on their arms, but compromised by attending the wedding in full 
force, and lining the aisle with unutterable reproach. She had jilted them all — 
from Basset-Holmer the senior captain to little Mildred the junior subaltern, who 
could have given her four thousand a year and a title. 

The only persons who did not share the general regard for the White Hussars 
were a few thousand gentlemen of Jewish extraction who lived across the border, 
and answered to the name of Pathan. They had once met the regiment officially 
and for something less than twenty minutes, but the interview, which was 
complicated with many casualties, had filled them with prejudice. They even 
called the White Hussars children of the devil and sons of persons whom it 


would be perfectly impossible to meet in decent society. Yet they were not above 
making their aversion fill their money-belts. The regiment possessed carbines — 
beautiful Martini- Henri carbines that would lob a bullet into an enemy’s camp at 
one thousand yards, and were even handier than the long rifle. Therefore they 
were coveted all along the border, and since demand inevitably breeds supply, 
they were supplied at the risk of life and limb for exactly their weight in coined 
silver — seven and one-half pounds weight of rupees, or sixteen pounds sterling 
reckoning the rupee at par. They were stolen at night by snaky-haired thieves 
who crawled on their stomachs under the nose of the sentries; they disappeared 
mysteriously from locked arm-racks, and in the hot weather, when all the barrack 
doors and windows were open, they vanished like puffs of their own smoke. The 
border people desired them for family vendettas and contingencies. But in the 
long cold nights of the northern Indian winter they were stolen most extensively. 
The traffic of murder was liveliest among the hills at that season, and prices 
ruled high. The regimental guards were first doubled and then trebled. A trooper 
does not much care if he loses a weapon — Government must make it good — 
but he deeply resents the loss of his sleep. The regiment grew very angry, and 
one rifle-thief bears the visible marks of their anger upon him to this hour. That 
incident stopped the burglaries for a time, and the guards were reduced 
accordingly, and the regiment devoted itself to polo with unexpected results; for 
it beat by two goals to one that very terrible polo corps the Lushkar Light Horse, 
though the latter had four ponies apiece for a short hour’s fight, as well as a 
native officer who played like a lambent flame across the ground. 

They gave a dinner to celebrate the event. The Lushkar team came, and 
Dirkovitch came, in the fullest full uniform of a Cossack officer, which is as full 
as a dressing-gown, and was introduced to the Lushkars, and opened his eyes as 
he regarded. They were lighter men than the Hussars, and they carried 
themselves with the swing that is the peculiar right of the Punjab Frontier Force 
and all Irregular Horse. Like everything else in the Service it has to be learnt, 
but, unlike many things, it is never forgotten, and remains on the body till death. 

The great beam-roofed mess-room of the White Hussars was a sight to be 
remembered. All the mess plate was out on the long table — the same table that 
had served up the bodies of five officers after a forgotten fight long and long ago 
— the dingy, battered standards faced the door of entrance, clumps of winter- 
roses lay between the silver candlesticks, and the portraits of eminent officers 
deceased looked down on their successors from between the heads of sambhur, 
nilghai, markhor, and, pride of all the mess, two grinning snow-leopards that had 
cost Basset- Holmer four months’ leave that he might have spent in England, 
instead of on the road to Thibet and the daily risk of his life by ledge, snow- 


slide, and grassy slope. 

The servants in spotless white muslin and the crest of their regiments on the 
brow of their turbans waited behind their masters, who were clad in the scarlet 
and gold of the White Hussars, and the cream and silver of the Lushkar Light 
Horse. Dirkovitch’s dull green uniform was the only dark spot at the board, but 
his big onyx eyes made up for it. He was fraternising effusively with the captain 
of the Lushkar team, who was wondering how many of Dirkovitch’s Cossacks 
his own dark wiry down- countrymen could account for in a fair charge. But one 
does not speak of these things openly. 

The talk rose higher and higher, and the regimental band played between the 
courses, as is the immemorial custom, till all tongues ceased for a moment with 
the removal of the dinner-slips and the first toast of obligation, when an officer 
rising said, ‘Mr. Vice, the Queen,’ and little Mildred from the bottom of the table 
answered, ‘The Queen, God bless her,’ and the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the Queen upon whose pay they were falsely 
supposed to settle their mess-bills. That Sacrament of the Mess never grows old, 
and never ceases to bring a lump into the throat of the listener wherever he be by 
sea or by land. Dirkovitch rose with his ‘brothers glorious,’ but he could not 
understand. No one but an officer can tell what the toast means; and the bulk 
have more sentiment than comprehension. Immediately after the little silence 
that follows on the ceremony there entered the native officer who had played for 
the Lushkar team. He could not, of course, eat with the mess, but he came in at 
dessert, all six feet of him, with the blue and silver turban atop, and the big black 
boots below. The mess rose joyously as he thrust forward the hilt of his sabre in 
token of fealty for the colonel of the White Hussars to touch, and dropped into a 
vacant chair amid shouts of: ‘Rung ho, Hira Singh!’ (which being translated 
means ‘Go in and win’). ‘Did I whack you over the knee, old man?’ ‘Ressaidar 
Sahib, what the devil made you play that kicking pig of a pony in the last ten 
minutes?’ ‘Shabash, Ressaidar Sahib!’ Then the voice of the colonel, ‘The health 
of Ressaidar Hira Singh!’ 

After the shouting had died away Hira Singh rose to reply, for he was the 
cadet of a royal house, the son of a king’s son, and knew what was due on these 
occasions. Thus he spoke in the vernacular: — ’Colonel Sahib and officers of 
this regiment. Much honour have you done me. This will I remember. We came 
down from afar to play you. But we were beaten.’ (‘No fault of yours, Ressaidar 
Sahib. Played on our own ground y’know. Your ponies were cramped from the 
railway. Don’t apologise!’) ‘Therefore perhaps we will come again if it be so 
ordained.’ (‘Hear! Hear! Hear, indeed! Bravo! Hsh!’) ‘Then we will play you 
afresh’ (‘Happy to meet you.’) ‘till there are left no feet upon our ponies. Thus 


far for sport.’ He dropped one hand on his sword-hilt and his eye wandered to 
Dirkovitch lolling back in his chair. ‘But if by the will of God there arises any 
other game which is not the polo game, then be assured, Colonel Sahib and 
officers, that we will play it out side by side, though THEY,’ again his eye sought 
Dirkovitch,’ though THEY I say have fifty ponies to our one horse.’ And with a 
deep-mouthed Rung ho! that sounded like a musket-butt on flagstones he sat 
down amid leaping glasses. 

Dirkovitch, who had devoted himself steadily to the brandy — the terrible 
brandy aforementioned — did not understand, nor did the expurgated 
translations offered to him at all convey the point. Decidedly Hira Singh’s was 
the speech of the evening, and the clamour might have continued to the dawn 
had it not been broken by the noise of a shot without that sent every man feeling 
at his defenceless left side. Then there was a scuffle and a yell of pain. 

‘Carbine-stealing again!’ said the adjutant, calmly sinking back in his chair. 
‘This comes of reducing the guards. I hope the sentries have killed him.’ 

The feet of armed men pounded on the verandah flags, and it was as though 
something was being dragged. 

‘Why don’t they put him in the cells till the morning?’ said the colonel testily. 
‘See if they’ ve damaged him, sergeant.’ 

The mess sergeant fled out into the darkness and returned with two troopers 
and a corporal, all very much perplexed. 

‘Caught a man stealin’ carbines, sir,’ said the corporal. ‘Leastways ‘e was 
crawlin’ towards the barricks, sir, past the main road sentries, an’ the sentry ‘e 
sez, sir — ’ 

The limp heap of rags upheld by the three men groaned. Never was seen so 
destitute and demoralised an Afghan. He was turbanless, shoeless, caked with 
dirt, and all but dead with rough handling. Hira Singh started slightly at the 
sound of the man’s pain. Dirkovitch took another glass of brandy. 

‘WHAT does the sentry say?’ said the colonel. 

‘Sez ‘e speaks English, sir,’ said the corporal. 

‘So you brought him into mess instead of handing him over to the sergeant! If 
he spoke all the Tongues of the Pentecost you’ve no business — ’ 

Again the bundle groaned and muttered. Little Mildred had risen from his 
place to inspect. He jumped back as though he had been shot. 

‘Perhaps it would be better, sir, to send the men away,’ said he to the colonel, 
for he was a much privileged subaltern. He put his arms round the ragbound 
horror as he spoke, and dropped him into a chair. It may not have been explained 
that the littleness of Mildred lay in his being six feet four and big in proportion. 
The corporal seeing that an officer was disposed to look after the capture, and 


that the colonel’s eye was beginning to blaze, promptly removed himself and his 
men. The mess was left alone with the carbine-thief, who laid his head on the 
table and wept bitterly, hopelessly, and inconsolably, as little children weep. 


Hira Singh leapt to his feet. “Colonel Sahib,’ said he, ‘that man is no 
Afghan, for they weep Ai! Ai! Nor is he of Hindustan, for they weep Oh! 
Ho! He weeps after the fashion of the white men, who say Ow! Ow!’ 


‘Now where the dickens did you get that knowledge, Hira Singh?’ said the 
captain of the Lushkar team. 

‘Hear him!’ said Hira Singh simply, pointing at the crumpled figure that wept 
as though it would never cease. 

‘He said, “My God!”* said little Mildred. ‘I heard him say it.’ 

The colonel and the mess-room looked at the man in silence. It is a horrible 
thing to hear a man cry. A woman can sob from the top of her palate, or her lips, 
or anywhere else, but a man must cry from his diaphragm, and it rends him to 
pieces. 

‘Poor devil!’ said the colonel, coughing tremendously. ‘We ought to send him 
to hospital. He’s been man-handled.’ 

Now the adjutant loved his carbines. They were to him as his grandchildren, 
the men standing in the first place. He grunted rebelliously: ‘I can understand an 
Afghan stealing, because he’s built that way. But I can’t understand his crying. 
That makes it worse.’ 

The brandy must have affected Dirkovitch, for he lay back in his chair and 
stared at the ceiling. There was nothing special in the ceiling beyond a shadow 
as of a huge black coffin. Owing to some peculiarity in the construction of the 
mess-room this shadow was always thrown when the candles were lighted. It 
never disturbed the digestion of the White Hussars. They were in fact rather 
proud of it. 

‘Is he going to cry all night?’ said the colonel, ‘or are we supposed to sit up 
with little Mildred’s guest until he feels better?’ 

The man in the chair threw up his head and stared at the mess. ‘Oh, my God!’ 
he said, and every soul in the mess rose to his feet. Then the Lushkar captain did 
a deed for which he ought to have been given the Victoria Cross — distinguished 
gallantry in a fight against overwhelming curiosity. He picked up his team with 
his eyes as the hostess picks up the ladies at the opportune moment, and pausing 
only by the colonel’s chair to say, ‘This isn’t OUR affair, you know, sir,’ led 
them into the verandah and the gardens. Hira Singh was the last to go, and he 
looked at Dirkovitch. But Dirkovitch had departed into a brandy-paradise of his 


own. His lips moved without sound and he was studying the coffin on the 
ceiling. 

‘White — white all over,’ said Basset-Holmer, the adjutant. ‘What a 
pernicious renegade he must be! I wonder where he came from?’ 

The colonel shook the man gently by the arm, and ‘Who are you?’ said he. 

There was no answer. The man stared round the mess-room and smiled in the 
colonel’s face. Little Mildred, who was always more of a woman than a man till 
‘Boot and saddle’ was sounded, repeated the question in a voice that would have 
drawn confidences from a geyser. The man only smiled. Dirkovitch at the far 
end of the table slid gently from his chair to the floor. 

No son of Adam in this present imperfect world can mix the Hussars’ 
champagne with the Hussars’ brandy by five and eight glasses of each without 
remembering the pit whence he was digged and descending thither. The band 
began to play the tune with which the White Hussars from the date of their 
formation have concluded all their functions. They would sooner be disbanded 
than abandon that tune; it is a part of their system. The man straightened himself 
in his chair and drummed on the table with his fingers. 

‘I don’t see why we should entertain lunatics,’ said the colonel. ‘Call a guard 
and send him off to the cells. We’ll look into the business in the morning. Give 
him a glass of wine first though.’ 

Little Mildred filled a sherry-glass with the brandy and thrust it over to the 
man. He drank, and the tune rose louder, and he straightened himself yet more. 
Then he put out his long-taloned hands to a piece of plate opposite and fingered 
it lovingly. There was a mystery connected with that piece of plate, in the shape 
of a spring which converted what was a seven-branched candlestick, three 
springs on each side and one in the middle, into a sort of wheel-spoke 
candelabrum. He found the spring, pressed it, and laughed weakly. He rose from 
his chair and inspected a picture on the wall, then moved on to another picture, 
the mess watching him without a word. When he came to the mantelpiece he 
shook his head and seemed distressed. A piece of plate representing a mounted 
hussar in full uniform caught his eye. He pointed to it, and then to the 
mantelpiece with inquiry in his eyes. 

“What is it — Oh what is it?’ said little Mildred. Then as a mother might speak 
to a child, ‘That is a horse. Yes, a horse.’ 

Very slowly came the answer in a thick, passionless guttural — ’Yes, I — 
have seen. But — where is THE horse?’ 

You could have heard the hearts of the mess beating as the men drew back to 
give the stranger full room in his wanderings. There was no question of calling 
the guard. 


Again he spoke — very slowly, ‘Where is OUR horse?’ 

There is but one horse in the White Hussars, and his portrait hangs outside the 
door of the mess-room. He is the piebald drum-horse, the king of the regimental 
band, that served the regiment for seven-and- thirty years, and in the end was 
shot for old age. Half the mess tore the thing down from its place and thrust it 
into the man’s hands. He placed it above the mantel-piece, it clattered on the 
ledge as his poor hands dropped it, and he staggered towards the bottom of the 
table, falling into Mildred’s chair. Then all the men spoke to one another 
something after this fashion, “The drum-horse hasn’t hung over the mantelpiece 
since ‘67.’ ‘How does he know?’ ‘Mildred, go and speak to him again.’ ‘Colonel, 
what are you going to do?’ ‘Oh, dry up, and give the poor devil a chance to pull 
himself together.’ ‘It isn’t possible anyhow. The man’s a lunatic.’ 

Little Mildred stood at the colonel’s side talking in his ear. ‘Will you be good 
enough to take your seats please, gentlemen!’ he said, and the mess dropped into 
the chairs. Only Dirkovitch’s seat, next to little Mildred’s, was blank, and little 
Mildred himself had found Hira Singh’s place. The wide-eyed mess-sergeant 
filled the glasses in deep silence. Once more the colonel rose, but his hand shook 
and the port spilled on the table as he looked straight at the man in little 
Mildred’s chair and said hoarsely, ‘Mr. Vice, the Queen.’ There was a little 
pause, but the man sprung to his feet and answered without hesitation, “The 
Queen, God bless her!’ and as he emptied the thin glass he snapped the shank 
between his fingers. 

Long and long ago, when the Empress of India was a young woman and there 
were no unclean ideals in the land, it was the custom of a few messes to drink 
the Queen’s toast in broken glass, to the vast delight of the mess-contractors. The 
custom is now dead, because there is nothing to break anything for, except now 
and again the word of a Government, and that has been broken already. 


‘That settles it,’ said the colonel, with a gasp. ‘He’s not a sergeant. 
What in the world is he?’ 


The entire mess echoed the word, and the volley of questions would have 
scared any man. It was no wonder that the ragged, filthy invader could only 
smile and shake his head. 

From under the table, calm and smiling, rose Dirkovitch, who had been roused 
from healthful slumber by feet upon his body. By the side of the man he rose, 
and the man shrieked and grovelled. It was a horrible sight coming so swiftly 
upon the pride and glory of the toast that had brought the strayed wits together. 

Dirkovitch made no offer to raise him, but little Mildred heaved him up in an 


instant. It is not good that a gentleman who can answer to the Queen’s toast 
should lie at the feet of a subaltern of Cossacks. 

The hasty action tore the wretch’s upper clothing nearly to the waist, and his 
body was seamed with dry black scars. There is only one weapon in the world 
that cuts: in parallel lines, and it is neither the cane nor the cat. Dirkovitch saw 
the marks, and the pupils of his eyes dilated. Also his face changed. He said 
something that sounded like Shto ve takete, and the man fawning answered, 
Chetyre. 

“What’s that?’ said everybody together. 

‘His number. That is number four, you know.’ Dirkovitch spoke very thickly. 


“What has a Queen’s officer to do with a qualified number?’ said the 
Colonel, and an unpleasant growl ran round the table. 


‘How can I tell?’ said the affable Oriental with a sweet smile. ‘He is a — how 
you have it? — escape — run-a-way, from over there.’ He nodded towards the 
darkness of the night. 

‘Speak to him if he’ll answer you, and speak to him gently,’ said little 
Mildred, settling the man in a chair. It seemed most improper to all present that 
Dirkovitch should sip brandy as he talked in purring, spitting Russian to the 
creature who answered so feebly and with such evident dread. But since 
Dirkovitch appeared to understand no one said a word. All breathed heavily, 
leaning forward, in the long gaps of the conversation. The next time that they 
have no engagements on hand the White Hussars intend to go to St. Petersburg 
in a body to learn Russian. 

‘He does not know how many years ago,’ said Dirkovitch, facing the mess, 
‘but he says it was very long ago in a war. I think that there was an accident. He 
says he was of this glorious and distinguished regiment in the war.’ 

‘The rolls! The rolls! Holmer, get the rolls!’ said little Mildred, and the 
adjutant dashed off bare-headed to the orderly-room, where the muster-rolls of 
the regiment were kept. He returned just in time to hear Dirkovitch conclude, 
‘Therefore, my dear friends, I am most sorry to say there was an accident which 
would have been reparable if he had apologised to that our colonel, which he had 
insulted.’ 

Then followed another growl which the colonel tried to beat down. The mess 
was in no mood just then to weigh insults to Russian colonels. 

‘He does not remember, but I think that there was an accident, and so he was 
not exchanged among the prisoners, but he was sent to another place — how do 
you say? — the country. SO, he says, he came here. He does not know how he 


came. Eh? He was at Chepany’ — the man caught the word, nodded, and 
shivered — ’at Zhigansk and Irkutsk. I cannot understand how he escaped. He 
says, too, that he was in the forests for many years, but how many years he has 
forgotten — that with many things. It was an accident; done because he did not 
apologise to that our colonel. Ah!’ 

Instead of echoing Dirkovitch’s sigh of regret, it is sad to record that the 
White Hussars livelily exhibited un-Christian delight and other emotions, hardly 
restrained by their sense of hospitality. Holmer flung the frayed and yellow 
regimental rolls on the table, and the men flung themselves at these. 

‘Steady! Fifty-six — fifty-five — fifty-four,’ said Holmer. ‘Here we are. 
“Lieutenant Austin Limmason. MISSING.” That was before Sebastopol. What 
an infernal shame! Insulted one of their colonels, and was quietly shipped off. 
Thirty years of his life wiped out.’ 

‘But he never apologised. Said he’d see him damned first,’ chorused the mess. 

‘Poor chap! I suppose he never had the chance afterwards. How did he come 
here?’ said the colonel. 

The dingy heap in the chair could give no answer. 

‘Do you know who you are?’ 

It laughed weakly. 


‘Do you know that you are Limmason — Lieutenant Limmason of the White 
Hussars?’ 


Swiftly as a shot came the answer, in a slightly surprised tone, ‘Yes, I’m 
Limmason, of course.’ The light died out in his eyes, and the man collapsed, 
watching every motion of Dirkovitch with terror. A flight from Siberia may fix a 
few elementary facts in the mind, but it does not seem to lead to continuity of 
thought. The man could not explain how, like a homing pigeon, he had found his 
way to his own old mess again. Of what he had suffered or seen he knew 
nothing. He cringed before Dirkovitch as instinctively as he had pressed the 
spring of the candlestick, sought the picture of the drum-horse, and answered to 
the toast of the Queen. The rest was a blank that the dreaded Russian tongue 
could only in part remove. His head bowed on his breast, and he giggled and 
cowered alternately. 

The devil that lived in the brandy prompted Dirkovitch at this extremely 
inopportune moment to make a speech. He rose, swaying slightly, gripped the 
table-edge, while his eyes glowed like opals, and began: 

‘Fellow-soldiers glorious — true friends and hospitables. It was an accident, 
and deplorable — most deplorable.’ Here he smiled sweetly all round the mess. 


‘But you will think of this little, little thing. So little, is it not? The Czar! Posh! I 
slap my fingers — I snap my fingers at him. Do I believe in him? No! But in us 
Slav who has done nothing, HIM I believe. Seventy — how much — millions 
peoples that have done nothing — not one thing. Posh! Napoleon was an 
episode.’ He banged a hand on the table. ‘Hear you, old peoples, we have done 
nothing in the world — out here. All our work is to do; and it shall be done, old 
peoples. Get a-way!’ He waved his hand imperiously, and pointed to the man. 
“You see him. He is not good to see. He was just one little — oh, so little — 
accident, that no one remembered. Now he is THAT! So will you be, brother- 
soldiers so brave — so will you be. But you will never come back. You will all 
go where he is gone, or’ — he pointed to the great coffin- shadow on the ceiling, 
and muttering, ‘Seventy millions — get a-way, you old peoples,’ fell asleep. 

‘Sweet, and to the point,’ said little Mildred. ‘What’s the use of getting wroth? 
Let’s make this poor devil comfortable.’ 

But that was a matter suddenly and swiftly taken from the loving hands of the 
White Hussars. The lieutenant had returned only to go away again three days 
later, when the wail of the Dead March, and the tramp of the squadrons, told the 
wondering Station, who saw no gap in the mess-table, that an officer of the 
regiment had resigned his new-found commission. 

And Dirkovitch, bland, supple, and always genial, went away too by a night 
train. Little Mildred and another man saw him off, for he was the guest of the 
mess, and even had he smitten the colonel with the open hand, the law of that 
mess allowed no relaxation of hospitality. 

‘Good-bye, Dirkovitch, and a pleasant journey,’ said little Mildred. 

‘Au revoir,’ said the Russian. 

‘Indeed! But we thought you were going home?’ 

“Yes, but I will come again. My dear friends, is that road shut?’ He pointed to 
where the North Star burned over the Khyber Pass. 

‘By Jove! I forgot. Of course. Happy to meet you, old man, any time you like. 
Got everything you want? Cheroots, ice, bedding? That’s all right. Well, au 
revoir, Dirkovitch.’ 


‘Um,’ said the other man, as the tail-lights of the train grew small. 
‘Of — all — the — unmitigated — !’ 


Little Mildred answered nothing, but watched the North Star and hummed a 
selection from a recent Simla burlesque that had much delighted the White 
Hussars. It ran — 


I’m sorry for Mister Bluebeard, 


I’m sorry to cause him pain; 
But a terrible spree there’s sure to be 
When he comes back again. 


THE HEAD OF THE DISTRICT 


There’s a convict more in the Central Jail, 
Behind the old mud wall; 
There’s a lifter less on the Border trail, 
And the Queen’s Peace over all, 
Dear boys 
The Queen’s Peace over all. 


For we must bear our leader’s blame, 
On us the shame will fall, 
If we lift our hand from a fettered land 
And the Queen’s Peace over all, 
Dear boys, 
The Queen’s Peace over all! 
THE RUNNING OF SHINDAND. 


I 

The Indus had risen in flood without warning. Last night it was a fordable 
shallow; to-night five miles of raving muddy water parted bank and caving bank, 
and the river was still rising under the moon. A litter borne by six bearded men, 
all unused to the work, stopped in the white sand that bordered the whiter plain. 

‘It’s God’s will,’ they said. ‘We dare not cross to-night, even in a boat. Let us 
light a fire and cook food. We be tired men.’ 

They looked at the litter inquiringly. Within, the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Kot-Kumharsen district lay dying of fever. They had brought him across country, 
six fighting-men of a frontier clan that he had won over to the paths of a 
moderate righteousness, when he had broken down at the foot of their 
inhospitable hills. And Tallantire, his assistant, rode with them, heavy-hearted as 
heavy-eyed with sorrow and lack of sleep. He had served under the sick man for 
three years, and had learned to love him as men associated in toil of the hardest 
learn to love — or hate. Dropping from his horse he parted the curtains of the 
litter and peered inside. 

‘Orde — Orde, old man, can you hear? We have to wait till the river goes 
down, worse luck.’ 

‘T hear,’ returned a dry whisper. ‘Wait till the river goes down. I thought we 
should reach camp before the dawn. Polly knows. She’Il meet me.’ 


One of the litter-men stared across the river and caught a faint twinkle of light 
on the far side. He whispered to Tallantire, ‘There are his camp-fires, and his 
wife. They will cross in the moming, for they have better boats. Can he live so 
long?’ 

Tallantire shook his head. Yardley-Orde was very near to death. What need to 
vex his soul with hopes of a meeting that could not be? The river gulped at the 
banks, brought down a cliff of sand, and snarled the more hungrily. The litter- 
men sought for fuel in the waste-dried camel- thorn and refuse of the camps that 
had waited at the ford. Their sword- belts clinked as they moved softly in the 
haze of the moonlight, and Tallantire’s horse coughed to explain that he would 
like a blanket. 

‘I’m cold too,’ said the voice from the litter. ‘I fancy this is the end. Poor 
Polly!’ 

Tallantire rearranged the blankets. Khoda Dad Khan, seeing this, stripped off 
his own heavy-wadded sheepskin coat and added it to the pile. ‘I shall be warm 
by the fire presently,’ said he. Tallantire took the wasted body of his chief into 
his arms and held it against his breast. Perhaps if they kept him very warm Orde 
might live to see his wife once more. If only blind Providence would send a 
three-foot fall in the river! 

‘That’s better,’ said Orde faintly. ‘Sorry to be a nuisance, but is — is there 
anything to drink?’ 

They gave him milk and whisky, and Tallantire felt a little warmth against his 
own breast. Orde began to mutter. 

‘Tt isn’t that I mind dying,’ he said. ‘It’s leaving Polly and the district. Thank 
God! we have no children. Dick, you know, I’m dipped — awfully dipped — 
debts in my first five years’ service. It isn’t much of a pension, but enough for 
her. She has her mother at home. Getting there is the difficulty. And — and — 
you see, not being a soldier’s wife — ’ 

‘We’ ll arrange the passage home, of course,’ said Tallantire quietly. 

‘It’s not nice to think of sending round the hat; but, good Lord! how many 
men I lie here and remember that had to do it! Morten’s dead — he was of my 
year. Shaughnessy is dead, and he had children; I remember he used to read us 
their school-letters; what a bore we thought him! Evans is dead — Kot- 
Kumharsen killed him! Ricketts of Myndonie is dead — and I’m going too. 
“Man that is born of a woman is small potatoes and few in the hill.” That 
reminds me, Dick; the four Khusru Khey] villages in our border want a one-third 
remittance this spring. That’s fair; their crops are bad. See that they get it, and 
speak to Ferris about the canal. I should like to have lived till that was finished; 
it means so much for the North-Indus villages — but Ferris is an idle beggar — 


wake him up. You’ll have charge of the district till my successor comes. I wish 
they would appoint you permanently; you know the folk. I suppose it will be 
Bullows, though. ‘Good man, but too weak for frontier work; and he doesn’t 
understand the priests. The blind priest at Jagai will bear watching. You’ll find it 
in my papers, — in the uniform-case, I think. Call the Khusru Kheyl men up; Ill 
hold my last public audience. Khoda Dad Khan!’ 

The leader of the men sprang to the side of the litter, his companions 
following. 

‘Men, I’m dying,’ said Orde quickly, in the vernacular; ‘and soon there will be 
no more Orde Sahib to twist your tails and prevent you from raiding cattle.’ 

‘God forbid this thing!’ broke out the deep bass chorus. ‘The Sahib is not 
going to die.’ 

“Yes, he is; and then he will know whether Mahomed speaks truth, or Moses. 
But you must be good men, when I am not here. Such of you as live in our 
borders must pay your taxes quietly as before. I have spoken of the villages to be 
gently treated this year. Such of you as live in the hills must refrain from cattle- 
lifting, and burn no more thatch, and turn a deaf ear to the voice of the priests, 
who, not knowing the strength of the Government, would lead you into foolish 
wars, wherein you will surely die and your crops be eaten by strangers. And you 
must not sack any caravans, and must leave your arms at the police-post when 
you come in; as has been your custom, and my order. And Tallantire Sahib will 
be with you, but I do not know who takes my place. I speak now true talk, for I 
am as it were already dead, my children, — for though ye be strong men, ye are 
children.’ 

‘And thou art our father and our mother,’ broke in Khoda Dad Khan with an 
oath. ‘What shall we do, now there is no one to speak for us, or to teach us to go 
wisely!’ 

‘There remains Tallantire Sahib. Go to him; he knows your talk and your 
heart. Keep the young men quiet, listen to the old men, and obey. Khoda Dad 
Khan, take my ring. The watch and chain go to thy brother. Keep those things for 
my sake, and I will speak to whatever God I may encounter and tell him that the 
Khusru Kheyl are good men. Ye have my leave to go.’ 

Khoda Dad Khan, the ring upon his finger, choked audibly as he caught the 
well-known formula that closed an interview. His brother turned to look across 
the river. The dawn was breaking, and a speck of white showed on the dull silver 
of the stream. ‘She comes,’ said the man under his breath. ‘Can he live for 
another two hours?’ And he pulled the newly-acquired watch out of his belt and 
looked uncomprehendingly at the dial, as he had seen Englishmen do. 

For two hours the bellying sail tacked and blundered up and down the river, 


Tallantire still clasping Orde in his arms, and Khoda Dad Khan chafing his feet. 
He spoke now and again of the district and his wife, but, as the end neared, more 
frequently of the latter. They hoped he did not know that she was even then 
risking her life in a crazy native boat to regain him. But the awful foreknowledge 
of the dying deceived them. Wrenching himself forward, Orde looked through 
the curtains and saw how near was the sail. ‘That’s Polly,’ he said simply, though 
his mouth was wried with agony. ‘Polly and — the grimmest practical joke ever 
played on a man. Dick — yov’ ll — have — to — explain.’ 

And an hour later Tallantire met on the bank a woman in a gingham riding- 
habit and a sun-hat who cried out to him for her husband — her boy and her 
darling — while Khoda Dad Khan threw himself face-down on the sand and 
covered his eyes. 


I 


The very simplicity of the notion was its charm. What more easy to win a 
reputation for far-seeing statesmanship, originality, and, above all, deference to 
the desires of the people, than by appointing a child of the country to the rule of 
that country? Two hundred millions of the most loving and grateful folk under 
Her Majesty’s dominion would laud the fact, and their praise would endure for 
ever. Yet he was indifferent to praise or blame, as befitted the Very Greatest of 
All the Viceroys. His administration was based upon principle, and the principle 
must be enforced in season and out of season. His pen and tongue had created 
the New India, teeming with possibilities — loud-voiced, insistent, a nation 
among nations — all his very own. Wherefore the Very Greatest of All the 
Viceroys took another step in advance, and with it counsel of those who should 
have advised him on the appointment of a successor to Yardley- Orde. There was 
a gentleman and a member of the Bengal Civil Service who had won his place 
and a university degree to boot in fair and open competition with the sons of the 
English. He was cultured, of the world, and, if report spoke truly, had wisely 
and, above all, sympathetically ruled a crowded district in South-Eastern Bengal. 
He had been to England and charmed many drawing-rooms there. His name, if 
the Viceroy recollected aright, was Mr. Grish Chunder De, M. A. In short, did 
anybody see any objection to the appointment, always on principle, of a man of 
the people to rule the people? The district in South-Eastern Bengal might with 
advantage, he apprehended, pass over to a younger civilian of Mr. G. C. De’s 
nationality (who had written a remarkably clever pamphlet on the political value 
of sympathy in administration); and Mr. G. C. De could be transferred northward 
to Kot-Kumharsen. The Viceroy was averse, on principle, to interfering with 


appointments under control of the Provincial Governments. He wished it to be 
understood that he merely recommended and advised in this instance. As 
regarded the mere question of race, Mr. Grish Chunder De was more English 
than the English, and yet possessed of that peculiar sympathy and insight which 
the best among the best Service in the world could only win to at the end of their 
service. 

The stern, black-bearded kings who sit about the Council-board of India 
divided on the step, with the inevitable result of driving the Very Greatest of All 
the Viceroys into the borders of hysteria, and a bewildered obstinacy pathetic as 
that of a child. 

‘The principle is sound enough,’ said the weary-eyed Head of the Red 
Provinces in which Kot-Kumharsen lay, for he too held theories. ‘The only 
difficulty is — ’ 

‘Put the screw on the District officials; brigade De with a very strong Deputy 
Commissioner on each side of him; give him the best assistant in the Province; 
rub the fear of God into the people beforehand; and if anything goes wrong, say 
that his colleagues didn’t back him up. All these lovely little experiments recoil 
on the District-Officer in the end,’ said the Knight of the Drawn Sword with a 
truthful brutality that made the Head of the Red Provinces shudder. And on a 
tacit understanding of this kind the transfer was accomplished, as quietly as 
might be for many reasons. 

It is sad to think that what goes for public opinion in India did not generally 
see the wisdom of the Viceroy’s appointment. There were not lacking indeed 
hireling organs, notoriously in the pay of a tyrannous bureaucracy, who more 
than hinted that His Excellency was a fool, a dreamer of dreams, a doctrinaire, 
and, worst of all, a trifler with the lives of men. ‘The Viceroy’s Excellence 
Gazette,’ published in Calcutta, was at pains to thank ‘Our beloved Viceroy for 
once more and again thus gloriously vindicating the potentialities of the Bengali 
nations for extended executive and administrative duties in foreign parts beyond 
our ken. We do not at all doubt that our excellent fellow-townsman, Mr. Grish 
Chunder De, Esq, M. A., will uphold the prestige of the Bengali, 
notwithstanding what underhand intrigue and peshbundi may be set on foot to 
insidiously nip his fame and blast his prospects among the proud civilians, some 
of which will now have to serve under a despised native and take orders too. 
How will you like that, Misters? We entreat our beloved Viceroy still to 
substantiate himself superiorly to race- prejudice and colour-blindness, and to 
allow the flower of this now OUR Civil Service all the full pays and allowances 
granted to his more fortunate brethren.’ 


M 


‘When does this man take over charge? I’m alone just now, and I gather that 
I’m to stand fast under him.’ 

‘Would you have cared for a transfer?’ said Bullows keenly. Then, laying his 
hand on Tallantire’s shoulder: ‘We’re all in the same boat; don’t desert us. And 
yet, why the devil should you stay, if you can get another charge?’ 

‘It was Orde’s,’ said Tallantire simply. 

‘Well, it’s De’s now. He’s a Bengali of the Bengalis, crammed with code and 
case law; a beautiful man so far as routine and deskwork go, and pleasant to talk 
to. They naturally have always kept him in his own home district, where all his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts lived, somewhere south of Dacca. He did no 
more than turn the place into a pleasant little family preserve, allowed his 
subordinates to do what they liked, and let everybody have a chance at the 
shekels. Consequently he’s immensely popular down there.’ 

‘T’ve nothing to do with that. How on earth am I to explain to the district that 
they are going to be governed by a Bengali? Do you — does the Government, I 
mean — suppose that the Khusru Kheyl will sit quiet when they once know? 
What will the Mahomedan heads of villages say? How will the police — Muzbi 
Sikhs and Pathans — how will THEY work under him? We couldn’t say 
anything if the Government appointed a sweeper; but my people will say a good 
deal, you know that. It’s a piece of cruel folly!’ 

‘My dear boy, I know all that, and more. I’ve represented it, and have been 
told that I am exhibiting “culpable and puerile prejudice.” By Jove, if the Khusru 
Kheyl don’t exhibit something worse than that I don’t know the Border! The 
chances are that you will have the district alight on your hands, and I shall have 
to leave my work and help you pull through. I needn’t ask you to stand by the 
Bengali man in every possible way. You’|! do that for your own sake.’ 

‘For Orde’s. I can’t say that I care twopence personally.’ 

‘Don’t be an ass. It’s grievous enough, God knows, and the Government will 
know later on; but that’s no reason for your sulking. YOU must try to run the 
district, YOU must stand between him and as much insult as possible; YOU 
must show him the ropes; YOU must pacify the Khusru Kheyl, and just warn 
Curbar of the Police to look out for trouble by the way. I’m always at the end of 
a telegraph-wire, and willing to peril my reputation to hold the district together. 
You’ ll lose yours, of course, If you keep things straight, and he isn’t actually 
beaten with a stick when he’s on tour, he’ll get all the credit. If anything goes 
wrong, you’ll be told that you didn’t support him loyally.’ 

‘I know what I’ve got to do,’ said Tallantire wearily, ‘and I’m going to do it. 


But it’s hard.’ 

‘The work is with us, the event is with Allah, — as Orde used to say when he 
was more than usually in hot water.’ And Bullows rode away. 

That two gentlemen in Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service should thus discuss 
a third, also in that service, and a cultured and affable man withal, seems strange 
and saddening. Yet listen to the artless babble of the Blind Mullah of Jagai, the 
priest of the Khusru Kheyl, sitting upon a rock overlooking the Border. Five 
years before, a chance-hurled shell from a screw-gun battery had dashed earth in 
the face of the Mullah, then urging a rush of Ghazis against half a dozen British 
bayonets. So he became blind, and hated the English none the less for the little 
accident. Yardley-Orde knew his failing, and had many times laughed at him 
therefor. 

‘Dogs you are,’ said the Blind Mullah to the listening tribesmen round the fire. 
‘Whipped dogs! Because you listened to Orde Sahib and called him father and 
behaved as his children, the British Government have proven how they regard 
you. Orde Sahib ye know is dead.’ 

‘Ai! ai! ai!’ said half a dozen voices. 


‘He was a man. Comes now in his stead, whom think ye? A Bengali of 
Bengal — an eater of fish from the South.’ 


‘A lie!’ said Khoda Dad Khan. ‘And but for the small matter of thy priesthood, 
Pd drive my gun butt-first down thy throat.’ 

‘Oho, art thou there, lickspittle of the English? Go in to-morrow across the 
Border to pay service to Orde Sahib’s successor, and thou shalt slip thy shoes at 
the tent-door of a Bengali, as thou shalt hand thy offering to a Bengali’s black 
fist. This I know; and in my youth, when a young man spoke evil to a Mullah 
holding the doors of Heaven and Hell, the gun-butt was not rammed down the 
Mullah’s gullet. No!’ 

The Blind Mullah hated Khoda Dad Khan with Afghan hatred; both being 
rivals for the headship of the tribe; but the latter was feared for bodily as the 
other for spiritual gifts. Khoda Dad Khan looked at Orde’s ring and grunted, ‘I 
go in to-morrow because I am not an old fool, preaching war against the English. 
If the Government, smitten with madness, have done this, then...’ 

‘Then,’ croaked the Mullah, ‘thou wilt take out the young men and strike at 
the four villages within the Border?’ 

‘Or wring thy neck, black raven of Jehannum, for a bearer of ill- tidings.’ 

Khoda Dad Khan oiled his long locks with great care, put on his best Bokhara 
belt, a new turban-cap and fine green shoes, and accompanied by a few friends 


came down from the hills to pay a visit to the new Deputy Commissioner of Kot- 
Kumharsen. Also he bore tribute — four or five priceless gold mohurs of 
Akbar’s time in a white handkerchief. These the Deputy Commissioner would 
touch and remit. The little ceremony used to be a sign that, so far as Khoda Dad 
Khan’s personal influence went, the Khusru Kheyl would be good boys, — till 
the next time; especially if Khoda Dad Khan happened to like the new Deputy 
Commissioner. In Yardley- Orde’s consulship his visit concluded with a 
sumptuous dinner and perhaps forbidden liquors; certainly with some wonderful 
tales and great good-fellowship. Then Khoda Dad Khan would swagger back to 
his hold, vowing that Orde Sahib was one prince and Tallantire Sahib another, 
and that whosoever went a-raiding into British territory would be flayed alive. 
On this occasion he found the Deputy Commissioner’s tents looking much as 
usual. Regarding himself as privileged he strode through the open door to 
confont a suave, portly Bengali in English costume writing at a table. Unversed 
in the elevating influence of education, and not in the least caring for university 
degrees, Khoda Dad Khan promptly set the man down for a Babu — the native 
clerk of the Deputy Commissioner — a hated and despised animal. 

‘Ugh!’ said he cheerfully. ‘Where’s your master, Babujee?’ 

‘I am the Deputy Commissioner,’ said the gentleman in English. Now he 
overvalued the effects of university degrees, and stared Khoda Dad Khan in the 
face. But if from your earliest infancy you have been accustomed to look on 
battle, murder, and sudden death, if spilt blood affects your nerves as much as 
red paint, and, above all, if you have faithfully believed that the Bengali was the 
servant of all Hindustan, and that all Hindustan was vastly inferior to your own 
large, lustful self, you can endure, even though uneducated, a very large amount 
of looking over. You can even stare down a graduate of an Oxford college if the 
latter has been born in a hothouse, of stock bred in a hothouse, and fearing 
physical pain as some men fear sin; especially if your opponent’s mother has 
frightened him to sleep in his youth with horrible stories of devils inhabiting 
Afghanistan, and dismal legends of the black North. The eyes behind the gold 
spectacles sought the floor. Khoda Dad Khan chuckled, and swung out to find 
Tallantire hard by. ‘Here,’ said he roughly, thrusting the coins before him, ‘touch 
and remit. That answers for MY good behaviour. But, O Sahib, has the 
Government gone mad to send a black Bengali dog to us? And am I to pay 
service to such an one? And are you to work under him? What does it mean?’ ‘It 
is an order,’ said Tallantire. He had expected something of this kind. ‘He is a 
very clever S-sahib.’ 

‘He a Sahib! He’s a kala admi — a black man — unfit to run at the tail of a 
potter’s donkey. All the peoples of the earth have harried Bengal. It is written. 


Thou knowest when we of the North wanted women or plunder whither went 
we? To Bengal — where else? What child’s talk is this of Sahibdom — after 
Orde Sahib too! Of a truth the Blind Mullah was right.’ 

‘What of him?’ asked Tallantire uneasily. He mistrusted that old man with his 
dead eyes and his deadly tongue. 

‘Nay, now, because of the oath that I sware to Orde Sahib when we watched 
him die by the river yonder, I will tell. In the first place, is it true that the English 
have set the heel of the Bengali on their own neck, and that there is no more 
English rule in the land?’ 

‘T am here,’ said Tallantire, ‘and I serve the Maharanee of England.’ 

‘The Mullah said otherwise, and further that because we loved Orde Sahib the 
Government sent us a pig to show that we were dogs, who till now have been 
held by the strong hand. Also that they were taking away the white soldiers, that 
more Hindustanis might come, and that all was changing.’ 

This is the worst of ill-considered handling of a very large country. What 
looks so feasible in Calcutta, so right in Bombay, so unassailable in Madras, is 
misunderstood by the North and entirely changes its complexion on the banks of 
the Indus. Khoda Dad Khan explained as clearly as he could that, though he 
himself intended to be good, he really could not answer for the more reckless 
members of his tribe under the leadership of the Blind Mullah. They might or 
they might not give trouble, but they certainly had no intention whatever of 
obeying the new Deputy Commissioner. Was Tallantire perfectly sure that in the 
event of any systematic border-raiding the force in the district could put it down 
promptly? 

‘Tell the Mullah if he talks any more fool’s talk,’ said Tallantire curtly, ‘that he 
takes his men on to certain death, and his tribe to blockade, trespass-fine, and 
blood-money. But why do I talk to one who no longer carries weight in the 
counsels of the tribe?’ 

Khoda Dad Khan pocketed that insult. He had learned something that he much 
wanted to know, and returned to his hills to be sarcastically complimented by the 
Mullah, whose tongue raging round the camp-fires was deadlier flame than ever 
dung-cake fed. 


IV 


Be pleased to consider here for a moment the unknown district of Kot- 
Kumharsen. It lay cut lengthways by the Indus under the line of the Khusru hills 
— ramparts of useless earth and tumbled stone. It was seventy miles long by 
fifty broad, maintained a population of something less than two hundred 


thousand, and paid taxes to the extent of forty thousand pounds a year on an area 
that was by rather more than half sheer, hopeless waste. The cultivators were not 
gentle people, the miners for salt were less gentle still, and the cattle-breeders 
least gentle of all. A police-post in the top right-hand corner and a tiny mud fort 
in the top left-hand corner prevented as much salt-smuggling and cattle-lifting as 
the influence of the civilians could not put down; and in the bottom right-hand 
comer lay Jumala, the district headquarters — a pitiful knot of lime-washed 
barns facetiously rented as houses, reeking with frontier fever, leaking in the 
rain, and ovens in the summer. 

It was to this place that Grish Chunder De was travelling, there formally to 
take over charge of the district. But the news of his coming had gone before. 
Bengalis were as scarce as poodles among the simple Borderers, who cut each 
other’s heads open with their long spades and worshipped impartially at Hindu 
and Mahomedan shrines. They crowded to see him, pointing at him, and 
diversely comparing him to a gravid milch- buffalo, or a broken-down horse, as 
their limited range of metaphor prompted. They laughed at his police-guard, and 
wished to know how long the burly Sikhs were going to lead Bengali apes. They 
inquired whether he had brought his women with him, and advised him 
explicitly not to tamper with theirs. It remained for a wrinkled hag by the 
roadside to slap her lean breasts as he passed, crying, ‘I have suckled six that 
could have eaten six thousand of HIM. The Government shot them, and made 
this That a king!’ Whereat a blue-turbaned huge-boned plough-mender shouted, 
‘Have hope, mother o’ mine! He may yet go the way of thy wastrels.’ And the 
children, the little brown puff-balls, regarded curiously. It was generally a good 
thing for infancy to stray into Orde Sahib’s tent, where copper coins were to be 
won for the mere wishing, and tales of the most authentic, such as even their 
mothers knew but the first half of. No! This fat black man could never tell them 
how Pir Prith hauled the eye-teeth out of ten devils; how the big stones came to 
lie all in a row on top of the Khusru hills, and what happened if you shouted 
through the village-gate to the gray wolf at even ‘Badl Khas is dead.’ Meantime 
Grish Chunder De talked hastily and much to Tallantire, after the manner of 
those who are ‘more English than the English,’ — of Oxford and ‘home,’ with 
much curious book-knowledge of bump-suppers, cricket-matches, hunting-runs, 
and other unholy sports of the alien. ‘We must get these fellows in hand,’ he said 
once or twice uneasily; ‘get them well in hand, and drive them on a tight rein. 
No use, you know, being slack with your district.’ 

And a moment later Tallantire heard Debendra Nath De, who brotherliwise 
had followed his kinsman’s fortune and hoped for the shadow of his protection 
as a pleader, whisper in Bengali, ‘Better are dried fish at Dacca than drawn 


swords at Delhi. Brother of mine, these men are devils, as our mother said. And 
you will always have to ride upon a horse!’ 

That night there was a public audience in a broken-down little town thirty 
miles from Jumala, when the new Deputy Commissioner, in reply to the 
greetings of the subordinate native officials, delivered a speech. It was a 
carefully thought-out speech, which would have been very valuable had not his 
third sentence begun with three innocent words, ‘Hamara hookum hai — It is my 
order.’ Then there was a laugh, clear and bell-like, from the back of the big tent, 
where a few border landholders sat, and the laugh grew and scorn mingled with 
it, and the lean, keen face of Debendra Nath De paled, and Grish Chunder 
turning to Tallantire spake: ‘YOU — you put up this arrangement.’ Upon that 
instant the noise of hoofs rang without, and there entered Curbar, the District 
Superintendent of Police, sweating and dusty. The State had tossed him into a 
corner of the province for seventeen weary years, there to check smuggling of 
salt, and to hope for promotion that never came. He had forgotten how to keep 
his white uniform clean, had screwed rusty spurs into patent-leather shoes, and 
clothed his head indifferently with a helmet or a turban. Soured, old, worn with 
heat and cold, he waited till he should be entitled to sufficient pension to keep 
him from starving. 

‘Tallantire,’ said he, disregarding Grish Chunder De, ‘come outside. I want to 
speak to you.’ They withdrew. ‘It’s this,’ continued Curbar. “The Khusru Kheyl 
have rushed and cut up half a dozen of the coolies on Ferris’s new canal- 
embankment; killed a couple of men and carried off a woman. I wouldn’t trouble 
you about that — Ferris is after them and Hugonin, my assistant, with ten 
mounted police. But that’s only the beginning, I fancy. Their fires are out on the 
Hassan Ardeb heights, and unless we’re pretty quick there’ll be a flare-up all 
along our Border. They are sure to raid the four Khusru villages on our side of 
the line; there’s been bad blood between them for years; and you know the Blind 
Mullah has been preaching a holy war since Orde went out. What’s your 
notion?’ 

‘Damn!’ said Tallantire thoughtfully. “They’ve begun quick. Well, it seems to 
me I’d better ride off to Fort Ziar and get what men I can there to picket among 
the lowland villages, if it’s not too late. Tommy Dodd commands at Fort Ziar, I 
think. Ferris and Hugonin ought to teach the canal-thieves a lesson, and — No, 
we can’t have the Head of the Police ostentatiously guarding the Treasury. You 
go back to the canal. P11 wire Bullows to come into Jumala with a strong police- 
guard, and sit on the Treasury. They won’t touch the place, but it looks well.’ 


‘IT — I — I insist upon knowing what this means,’ said the voice of the 


Deputy Commissioner, who had followed the speakers. 


‘Oh!’ said Curbar, who being in the Police could not understand that fifteen 
years of education must, on principle, change the Bengali into a Briton. “There 
has been a fight on the Border, and heaps of men are killed. There’s going to be 
another fight, and heaps more will be killed.’ 

“What for?’ 

‘Because the teeming millions of this district don’t exactly approve of you, 
and think that under your benign rule they are going to have a good time. It 
strikes me that you had better make arrangements. I act, as you know, by your 
orders. What do you advise?’ 

‘I — I take you all to witness that I have not yet assumed charge of the 
district,’ stammered the Deputy Commissioner, not in the tones of the ‘more 
English.’ 

‘Ah, I thought so. Well, as I was saying, Tallantire, your plan is sound. Carry 
it out. Do you want an escort?’ 

‘No; only a decent horse. But how about wiring to headquarters?’ 

‘I fancy, from the colour of his cheeks, that your superior officer will send 
some wonderful telegrams before the night’s over. Let him do that, and we shall 
have half the troops of the province coming up to see what’s the trouble. Well, 
run along, and take care of yourself — the Khusru Kheyl jab upwards from 
below, remember. Ho! Mir Khan, give Tallantire Sahib the best of the horses, 
and tell five men to ride to Jumala with the Deputy Commissioner Sahib 
Bahadur. There is a hurry toward.’ 

There was; and it was not in the least bettered by Debendra Nath De clinging 
to a policeman’s bridle and demanding the shortest, the very shortest way to 
Jumala. Now originality is fatal to the Bengali. Debendra Nath should have 
stayed with his brother, who rode steadfastly for Jumala on the railway-line, 
thanking gods entirely unknown to the most catholic of universities that he had 
not taken charge of the district, and could still — happy resource of a fertile 
race! — fall sick. 

And I grieve to say that when he reached his goal two policemen, not devoid 
of rude wit, who had been conferring together as they bumped in their saddles, 
arranged an entertainment for his behoof. It consisted of first one and then the 
other entering his room with prodigious details of war, the massing of 
bloodthirsty and devilish tribes, and the burning of towns. It was almost as good, 
said these scamps, as riding with Curbar after evasive Afghans. Each invention 
kept the hearer at work for half an hour on telegrams which the sack of Delhi 
would hardly have justified. To every power that could move a bayonet or 


transfer a terrified man, Grish Chunder De appealed telegraphically. He was 
alone, his assistants had fled, and in truth he had not taken over charge of the 
district. Had the telegrams been despatched many things would have occurred; 
but since the only signaller in Jumala had gone to bed, and the station-master, 
after one look at the tremendous pile of paper, discovered that railway 
regulations forbade the forwarding of imperial messages, policemen Ram Singh 
and Nihal Singh were fain to turn the stuff into a pillow and slept on it very 
comfortably. 

Tallantire drove his spurs into a rampant skewbald stallion with china- blue 
eyes, and settled himself for the forty-mile ride to Fort Ziar. Knowing his district 
blindfold, he wasted no time hunting for short cuts, but headed across the richer 
grazing-ground to the ford where Orde had died and been buried. The dusty 
ground deadened the noise of his horse’s hoofs, the moon threw his shadow, a 
restless goblin, before him, and the heavy dew drenched him to the skin. Hillock, 
scrub that brushed against the horse’s belly, unmetalled road where the whip-like 
foliage of the tamarisks lashed his forehead, illimitable levels of lowland furred 
with bent and speckled with drowsing cattle, waste, and hillock anew, dragged 
themselves past, and the skewbald was labouring in the deep sand of the Indus- 
ford. Tallantire was conscious of no distinct thought till the nose of the dawdling 
ferry-boat grounded on the farther side, and his horse shied snorting at the white 
headstone of Orde’s grave. Then he uncovered, and shouted that the dead might 
hear, ‘They’re out, old man! Wish me luck.’ In the chill of the dawn he was 
hammering with a stirrup-iron at the gate of Fort Ziar, where fifty sabres of that 
tattered regiment, the Belooch Beshaklis were supposed to guard Her Majesty’s 
interests along a few hundred miles of Border. This particular fort was 
commanded by a subaltern, who, born of the ancient family of the Derouletts, 
naturally answered to the name of Tommy Dodd. Him Tallantire found robed in 
a sheepskin coat, shaking with fever like an aspen, and trying to read the native 
apothecary’s list of invalids. 

‘So you’ve come, too,’ said he. ‘Well, we’re all sick here, and I don’t think I 
can horse thirty men; but we’re bub — bub — bub blessed willing. Stop, does 
this impress you as a trap or a lie?’ He tossed a scrap of paper to Tallantire, on 
which was written painfully in crabbed Gurmukhi, ‘We cannot hold young 
horses. They will feed after the moon goes down in the four border villages 
issuing from the Jagai pass on the next night.’ Then in English round hand — 
“Your sincere friend.’ 

‘Good man!’ said Tallantire. ‘That’s Khoda Dad Khan’s work, I know. It’s the 
only piece of English he could ever keep in his head, and he is immensely proud 
of it. He is playing against the Blind Mullah for his own hand — the treacherous 


young ruffian!’ 

‘Don’t know the politics of the Khusru Kheyl, but if you’re satisfied, I am. 
That was pitched in over the gate-head last night, and I thought we might pull 
ourselves together and see what was on. Oh, but we’re sick with fever here and 
no mistake! Is this going to be a big business, think you?’ said Tommy Dodd. 

Tallantire gave him briefly the outlines of the case, and Tommy Dodd whistled 
and shook with fever alternately. That day he devoted to strategy, the art of war, 
and the enlivenment of the invalids, till at dusk there stood ready forty-two 
troopers, lean, worn, and dishevelled, whom Tommy Dodd surveyed with pride, 
and addressed thus: ‘O men! If you die you will go to Hell. Therefore endeavour 
to keep alive. But if you go to Hell that place cannot be hotter than this place, 
and we are not told that we shall there suffer from fever. Consequently be not 
afraid of dying. File out there!’ They grinned, and went. 


v 


It will be long ere the Khusru Kheyl forget their night attack on the lowland 
villages. The Mullah had promised an easy victory and unlimited plunder; but 
behold, armed troopers of the Queen had risen out of the very earth, cutting, 
slashing, and riding down under the stars, so that no man knew where to turn, 
and all feared that they had brought an army about their ears, and ran back to the 
hills. In the panic of that flight more men were seen to drop from wounds 
inflicted by an Afghan knife jabbed upwards, and yet more from long-range 
carbine-fire. Then there rose a cry of treachery, and when they reached their own 
guarded heights, they had left, with some forty dead and sixty wounded, all their 
confidence in the Blind Mullah on the plains below. They clamoured, swore, and 
argued round the fires; the women wailing for the lost, and the Mullah shrieking 
curses on the returned. 

Then Khoda Dad Khan, eloquent and unbreathed, for he had taken no part in 
the fight, rose to improve the occasion. He pointed out that the tribe owed every 
item of its present misfortune to the Blind Mullah, who had lied in every 
possible particular and talked them into a trap. It was undoubtedly an insult that 
a Bengali, the son of a Bengali, should presume to administer the Border, but 
that fact did not, as the Mullah pretended, herald a general time of license and 
lifting; and the inexplicable madness of the English had not in the least impaired 
their power of guarding their marches. On the contrary, the baffled and out- 
generalled tribe would now, just when their food-stock was lowest, be blockaded 
from any trade with Hindustan until they had sent hostages for good behaviour, 
paid compensation for disturbance, and blood-money at the rate of thirty-six 


English pounds per head for every villager that they might have slain. ‘And ye 
know that those lowland dogs will make oath that we have slain scores. Will the 
Mullah pay the fines or must we sell our guns?’ A low growl ran round the fires. 
‘Now, seeing that all this is the Mullah’s work, and that we have gained nothing 
but promises of Paradise thereby, it is in my heart that we of the Khusru Kheyl 
lack a shrine whereat to pray. We are weakened, and henceforth how shall we 
dare to cross into the Madar Kheyl border, as has been our custom, to kneel to 
Pir Sajji’s tomb? The Madar men will fall upon us, and rightly. But our Mullah is 
a holy man. He has helped two score of us into Paradise this night. Let him 
therefore accompany his flock, and we will build over his body a dome of the 
blue tiles of Mooltan, and burn lamps at his feet every Friday night. He shall be a 
saint: we shall have a shrine; and there our women shall pray for fresh seed to 
fill the gaps in our fighting-tale. How think you?’ 

A grim chuckle followed the suggestion, and the soft wheep, wheep of 
unscabbarded knives followed the chuckle. It was an excellent notion, and met a 
long felt want of the tribe. The Mullah sprang to his feet, glaring with withered 
eyeballs at the drawn death he could not see, and calling down the curses of God 
and Mahomed on the tribe. Then began a game of blind man’s buff round and 
between the fires, whereof Khuruk Shah, the tribal poet, has sung in verse that 
will not die. 

They tickled him gently under the armpit with the knife-point. He leaped aside 
screaming, only to feel a cold blade drawn lightly over the back of his neck, or a 
rifle-muzzle rubbing his beard. He called on his adherents to aid him, but most 
of these lay dead on the plains, for Khoda Dad Khan had been at some pains to 
arrange their decease. Men described to him the glories of the shrine they would 
build, and the little children clapping their hands cried, ‘Run, Mullah, run! 
There’s a man behind you!’ In the end, when the sport wearied, Khoda Dad 
Khan’s brother sent a knife home between his ribs. ‘Wherefore,’ said Khoda Dad 
Khan with charming simplicity, ‘I am now Chief of the Khusru Kheyl!’ No man 
gainsaid him; and they all went to sleep very stiff and sore. 

On the plain below Tommy Dodd was lecturing on the beauties of a cavalry 
charge by night, and Tallantire, bowed on his saddle, was gasping hysterically 
because there was a sword dangling from his wrist flecked with the blood of the 
Khusru Kheyl, the tribe that Orde had kept in leash so well. When a Rajpoot 
trooper pointed out that the skewbald’s right ear had been taken off at the root by 
some blind slash of its unskilled rider, Tallantire broke down altogether, and 
laughed and sobbed till Tommy Dodd made him lie down and rest. 

‘We must wait about till the morning,’ said he. ‘I wired to the Colonel just 
before we left, to send a wing of the Beshaklis after us. He’ll be furious with me 


for monopolising the fun, though. Those beggars in the hills won’t give us any 
more trouble.’ 

‘Then tell the Beshaklis to go on and see what has happened to Curbar on the 
canal. We must patrol the whole line of the Border. You’re quite sure, Tommy, 
that — that stuff was — was only the skewbald’s ear?’ 

‘Oh, quite,’ said Tommy. ‘You just missed cutting off his head. I saw you 
when we went into the mess. Sleep, old man.’ 

Noon brought two squadrons of Beshaklis and a knot of furious brother 
officers demanding the court-martial of Tommy Dodd for ‘spoiling the picnic,’ 
and a gallop across country to the canal-works where Ferris, Curbar, and 
Hugonin were haranguing the terror-stricken coolies on the enormity of 
abandoning good work and high pay, merely because half a dozen of their 
fellows had been cut down. The sight of a troop of the Beshaklis restored 
wavering confidence, and the police-hunted section of the Khusru Kheyl had the 
joy of watching the canal-bank humming with life as usual, while such of their 
men as had taken refuge in the watercourses and ravines were being driven out 
by the troopers. By sundown began the remorseless patrol of the Border by 
police and trooper, most like the cow-boys’ eternal ride round restless cattle. 

‘Now,’ said Khoda Dad Khan to his fellows, pointing out a line of twinkling 
fires below, ‘ye may see how far the old order changes. After their horse will 
come the little devil-guns that they can drag up to the tops of the hills, and, for 
aught I know, to the clouds when we crown the hills. If the tribe-council thinks 
good, I will go to Tallantire Sahib — who loves me — and see if I can stave off 
at least the blockade. Do I speak for the tribe?’ 


‘Ay, speak for the tribe in God’s name. How those accursed fires wink! 
Do the English send their troops on the wire — or is this the work of the 
Bengali?’ 


As Khoda Dad Khan went down the hill he was delayed by an interview with 
a hard-pressed tribesman, which caused him to return hastily for something he 
had forgotten. Then, handing himself over to the two troopers who had been 
chasing his friend, he claimed escort to Tallantire Sahib, then with Bullows at 
Jumala. The Border was safe, and the time for reasons in writing had begun. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ said Bullows, ‘that the trouble came at once. Of course we 
can never put down the reason in black and white, but all India will understand. 
And it is better to have a sharp short outbreak than five years of impotent 
administration inside the Border. It costs less. Grish Chunder De has reported 
himself sick, and has been transferred to his own province without any sort of 


reprimand. He was strong on not having taken over the district.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Tallantire bitterly. ‘Well, what am I supposed to have done 
that was wrong?’ 

‘Oh, you will be told that you exceeded all your powers, and should have 
reported, and written, and advised for three weeks until the Khusru Kheyl could 
really come down in force. But I don’t think the authorities will dare to make a 
fuss about it. They’ve had their lesson. Have you seen Curbar’s version of the 
affair? He can’t write a report, but he can speak the truth.’ 

“What’s the use of the truth? He’d much better tear up the report. I’m sick and 
heartbroken over it all. It was so utterly unnecessary — except in that it rid us of 
that Babu.’ 

Entered unabashed Khoda Dad Khan, a stuffed forage-net in his hand, and the 
troopers behind him. 

‘May you never be tired!’ said he cheerily. ‘Well, Sahibs, that was a good 
fight, and Naim Shah’s mother is in debt to you, Tallantire Sahib. A clean cut, 
they tell me, through jaw, wadded coat, and deep into the collar-bone. Well 
done! But I speak for the tribe. There has been a fault — a great fault. Thou 
knowest that I and mine, Tallantire Sahib, kept the oath we sware to Orde Sahib 
on the banks of the Indus.’ 

‘As an Afghan keeps his knife — sharp on one side, blunt on the other,’ said 
Tallantire. 

‘The better swing in the blow, then. But I speak God’s truth. Only the Blind 
Mullah carried the young men on the tip of his tongue, and said that there was no 
more Border-law because a Bengali had been sent, and we need not fear the 
English at all. So they came down to avenge that insult and get plunder. Ye know 
what befell, and how far I helped. Now five score of us are dead or wounded, 
and we are all shamed and sorry, and desire no further war. Moreover, that ye 
may better listen to us, we have taken off the head of the Blind Mullah, whose 
evil counsels have led us to folly. I bring it for proof,’ — and he heaved on the 
floor the head. ‘He will give no more trouble, for I am chief now, and so I sit ina 
higher place at all audiences. Yet there is an offset to this head. That was another 
fault. One of the men found that black Bengali beast, through whom this trouble 
arose, wandering on horseback and weeping. Reflecting that he had caused loss 
of much good life, Alla Dad Khan, whom, if you choose, I will to-morrow shoot, 
whipped off this head, and I bring it to you to cover your shame, that ye may 
bury it. See, no man kept the spectacles, though they were of gold.’ 

Slowly rolled to Tallantire’s feet the crop-haired head of a spectacled Bengali 
gentleman, open-eyed, open-mouthed — the head of Terror incarnate. Bullows 
bent down. ‘Yet another blood-fine and a heavy one, Khoda Dad Khan, for this 


is the head of Debendra Nath, the man’s brother. The Babu is safe long since. All 
but the fools of the Khusru Kheyl know that.’ 

“Well, I care not for carrion. Quick meat for me. The thing was under our hills 
asking the road to Jumala and Alla Dad Khan showed him the road to Jehannum, 
being, as thou sayest, but a fool. Remains now what the Government will do to 
us. As to the blockade — ’ 

‘Who art thou, seller of dog’s flesh,’ thundered Tallantire, ‘to speak of terms 
and treaties? Get hence to the hills — go, and wait there starving, till it shall 
please the Government to call thy people out for punishment — children and 
fools that ye be! Count your dead, and be still. Best assured that the Government 
will send you a MAN!’ 

‘Ay, returned Khoda Dad Khan, ‘for we also be men.’ 

As he looked Tallantire between the eyes, he added, ‘And by God, Sahib, may 
thou be that man!’ 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


Before my Spring I garnered Autumn’s gain, 
Out of her time my field was white with grain, 
The year gave up her secrets to my woe. 
Forced and deflowered each sick season lay, 
In mystery of increase and decay; 
I saw the sunset ere men saw the day, 
Who am too wise in that I should not know. 
BITTER WATERS. 


‘But if it be a girl?’ 

‘Lord of my life, it cannot be. I have prayed for so many nights, and sent gifts 
to Sheikh Badl’s shrine so often, that I know God will give us a son — a man- 
child that shall grow into a man. Think of this and be glad. My mother shall be 
his mother till I can take him again, and the mullah of the Pattan mosque shall 
cast his nativity — God send he be born in an auspicious hour! — and then, and 
then thou wilt never weary of me, thy slave.’ 

‘Since when hast thou been a slave, my queen?’ 

‘Since the beginning — till this mercy came to me. How could I be sure of thy 
love when I knew that I had been bought with silver?’ 

‘Nay, that was the dowry. I paid it to thy mother.’ 

‘And she has buried it, and sits upon it all day long like a hen. What talk is 
yours of dower! I was bought as though I had been a Lucknow dancing-girl 
instead of a child.’ 

‘Art thou sorry for the sale?’ 

‘I have sorrowed; but to-day I am glad. Thou wilt never cease to love me 
now? — answer, my king.’ 

‘Never — never. No.’ 

‘Not even though the mem-log — the white women of thy own blood — love 
thee? And remember, I have watched them driving in the evening; they are very 
fair.’ 

‘I have seen fire-balloons by the hundred. I have seen the moon, and — then I 
saw no more fire-balloons.’ 

Ameera clapped her hands and laughed. ‘Very good talk,’ she said. Then with 


an assumption of great stateliness, ‘It is enough. Thou hast my permission to 
depart, — if thou wilt.’ 

The man did not move. He was sitting on a low red-lacquered couch in a room 
furnished only with a blue and white floor-cloth, some rugs, and a very complete 
collection of native cushions. At his feet sat a woman of sixteen, and she was all 
but all the world in his eyes. By every rule and law she should have been 
otherwise, for he was an Englishman, and she a Mussulman’s daughter bought 
two years before from her mother, who, being left without money, would have 
sold Ameera shrieking to the Prince of Darkness if the price had been sufficient. 

It was a contract entered into with a light heart; but even before the girl had 
reached her bloom she came to fill the greater portion of John Holden’s life. For 
her, and the withered hag her mother, he had taken a little house overlooking the 
great red-walled city, and found, — when the marigolds had sprung up by the 
well in the courtyard and Ameera had established herself according to her own 
ideas of comfort, and her mother had ceased grumbling at the inadequacy of the 
cooking-places, the distance from the daily market, and at matters of house- 
keeping in general, — that the house was to him his home. Any one could enter 
his bachelor’s bungalow by day or night, and the life that he led there was an 
unlovely one. In the house in the city his feet only could pass beyond the outer 
courtyard to the women’s rooms; and when the big wooden gate was bolted 
behind him he was king in his own territory, with Ameera for queen. And there 
was going to be added to this kingdom a third person whose arrival Holden felt 
inclined to resent. It interfered with his perfect happiness. It disarranged the 
orderly peace of the house that was his own. But Ameera was wild with delight 
at the thought of it, and her mother not less so. The love of a man, and 
particularly a white man, was at the best an inconstant affair, but it might, both 
women argued, be held fast by a baby’s hands. ‘And then,’ Ameera would 
always say, ‘then he will never care for the white mem-log. I hate them all — I 
hate them all.’ 

‘He will go back to his own people in time,’ said the mother; ‘but by the 
blessing of God that time is yet afar off.’ 

Holden sat silent on the couch thinking of the future, and his thoughts were 
not pleasant. The drawbacks of a double life are manifold. The Government, 
with singular care, had ordered him out of the station for a fortnight on special 
duty in the place of a man who was watching by the bedside of a sick wife. The 
verbal notification of the transfer had been edged by a cheerful remark that 
Holden ought to think himself lucky in being a bachelor and a free man. He 
came to break the news to Ameera. 

‘It is not good,’ she said slowly, ‘but it is not all bad. There is my mother here, 


and no harm will come to me — unless indeed I die of pure joy. Go thou to thy 
work and think no troublesome thoughts. When the days are done I believe... 
nay, I am sure. And — and then I shall lay HIM in thy arms, and thou wilt love 
me for ever. The train goes to-night, at midnight is it not? Go now, and do not let 
thy heart be heavy by cause of me. But thou wilt not delay in returning? Thou 
wilt not stay on the road to talk to the bold white mem-log. Come back to me 
swiftly, my life.’ 

As he left the courtyard to reach his horse that was tethered to the gate-post, 
Holden spoke to the white-haired old watchman who guarded the house, and 
bade him under certain contingencies despatch the filled-up telegraph-form that 
Holden gave him. It was all that could be done, and with the sensations of a man 
who has attended his own funeral Holden went away by the night mail to his 
exile. Every hour of the day he dreaded the arrival of the telegram, and every 
hour of the night he pictured to himself the death of Ameera. In consequence his 
work for the State was not of first-rate quality, nor was his temper towards his 
colleagues of the most amiable. The fortnight ended without a sign from his 
home, and, torn to pieces by his anxieties, Holden returned to be swallowed up 
for two precious hours by a dinner at the club, wherein he heard, as a man hears 
in a swoon, voices telling him how execrably he had performed the other man’s 
duties, and how he had endeared himself to all his associates. Then he fled on 
horseback through the night with his heart in his mouth. There was no answer at 
first to his blows on the gate, and he had just wheeled his horse round to kick it 
in when Pir Khan appeared with a lantern and held his stirrup. 

‘Has aught occurred?’ said Holden. 

‘The news does not come from my mouth, Protector of the Poor, but — ’ He 
held out his shaking hand as befitted the bearer of good news who is entitled to a 
reward. 

Holden hurried through the courtyard. A light burned in the upper room. His 
horse neighed in the gateway, and he heard a shrill little wail that sent all the 
blood into the apple of his throat. It was a new voice, but it did not prove that 
Ameera was alive. 

‘Who is there?’ he called up the narrow brick staircase. 

There was a cry of delight from Ameera, and then the voice of the mother, 
tremulous with old age and pride — ’We be two women and — the — man — 
thy — son.’ 

On the threshold of the room Holden stepped on a naked dagger, that was laid 
there to avert ill-luck, and it broke at the hilt under his impatient heel. 

‘God is great!’ cooed Ameera in the half-light. ‘Thou hast taken his 
misfortunes on thy head.’ 


‘Ay, but how is it with thee, life of my life? Old woman, how is it with her?’ 

‘She has forgotten her sufferings for joy that the child is born. There is no 
harm; but speak softly,’ said the mother. 

‘It only needed thy presence to make me all well,’ said Ameera. ‘My king, 
thou hast been very long away. What gifts hast thou for me? Ah, ah! It is I that 
bring gifts this time. Look, my life, look. Was there ever such a babe? Nay, I am 
too weak even to clear my arm from him.’ 

‘Rest then, and do not talk. I am here, bachari [little woman].’ 

‘Well said, for there is a bond and a heel-rope [peecharee] between us now 
that nothing can break. Look — canst thou see in this light? He is without spot 
or blemish. Never was such a man-child. Ya illah! he shall be a pundit — no, a 
trooper of the Queen. And, my life, dost thou love me as well as ever, though I 
am faint and sick and worn? Answer truly.’ 

“Yea. I love as I have loved, with all my soul. Lie still, pearl, and rest.’ 

‘Then do not go. Sit by my side here — so. Mother, the lord of this house 
needs a cushion. Bring it.’ There was an almost imperceptible movement on the 
part of the new life that lay in the hollow of Ameera’s arm. ‘Aho!’ she said, her 
voice breaking with love. “The babe is a champion from his birth. He is kicking 
me in the side with mighty kicks. Was there ever such a babe! And he is ours to 
us — thine and mine. Put thy hand on his head, but carefully, for he is very 
young, and men are unskilled in such matters.’ 

Very cautiously Holden touched with the tips of his fingers the downy head. 

‘He is of the faith,’ said Ameera; ‘for lying here in the night-watches I 
whispered the call to prayer and the profession of faith into his ears. And it is 
most marvellous that he was born upon a Friday, as I was born. Be careful of 
him, my life; but he can almost grip with his hands.’ 

Holden found one helpless little hand that closed feebly on his finger. And the 
clutch ran through his body till it settled about his heart. Till then his sole 
thought had been for Ameera. He began to realise that there was some one else 
in the world, but he could not feel that it was a veritable son with a soul. He sat 
down to think, and Ameera dozed lightly. 

‘Get hence, sahib,’ said her mother under her breath. ‘It is not good that she 
should find you here on waking. She must be still.’ 

‘I go,’ said Holden submissively. ‘Here be rupees. See that my baba gets fat 
and finds all that he needs.’ 

The chink of the silver roused Ameera. ‘I am his mother, and no hireling,’ she 
said weakly. ‘Shall I look to him more or less for the sake of money? Mother, 
give it back. I have born my lord a son.’ 

The deep sleep of weakness came upon her almost before the sentence was 


completed. Holden went down to the courtyard very softly with his heart at ease. 
Pir Khan, the old watchman, was chuckling with delight. ‘This house is now 
complete,’ he said, and without further comment thrust into Holden’s hands the 
hilt of a sabre worn many years ago when he, Pir Khan, served the Queen in the 
police. The bleat of a tethered goat came from the well-kerb. 

‘There be two,’ said Pir Khan, ‘two goats of the best. I bought them, and they 
cost much money; and since there is no birth-party assembled their flesh will be 
all mine. Strike craftily, sahib! “Tis an ill- balanced sabre at the best. Wait till 
they raise their heads from cropping the marigolds.’ 

‘And why?’ said Holden, bewildered. 

‘For the birth-sacrifice. What else? Otherwise the child being unguarded from 
fate may die. The Protector of the Poor knows the fitting words to be said.’ 

Holden had learned them once with little thought that he would ever speak 
them in earnest. The touch of the cold sabre-hilt in his palm turned suddenly to 
the clinging grip of the child upstairs — the child that was his own son — and a 
dread of loss filled him. 

‘Strike!’ said Pir Khan. ‘Never life came into the world but life was paid for it. 
See, the goats have raised their heads. Now! With a drawing cut!’ 

Hardly knowing what he did Holden cut twice as he muttered the Mahomedan 
prayer that runs: ‘Almighty! In place of this my son I offer life for life, blood for 
blood, head for head, bone for bone, hair for hair, skin for skin.” The waiting 
horse snorted and bounded in his pickets at the smell of the raw blood that 
spirted over Holden’s riding-boots. 

‘Well smitten!’ said Pir Khan, wiping the sabre. ‘A swordsman was lost in 
thee. Go with a light heart, Heaven-born. I am thy servant, and the servant of thy 
son. May the Presence live a thousand years and... the flesh of the goats is all 
mine?’ Pir Khan drew back richer by a month’s pay. Holden swung himself into 
the saddle and rode off through the low- hanging wood-smoke of the evening. 
He was full of riotous exultation, alternating with a vast vague tenderness 
directed towards no particular object, that made him choke as he bent over the 
neck of his uneasy horse. ‘I never felt like this in my life,’ he thought. ‘PI go to 
the club and pull myself together.’ 

A game of pool was beginning, and the room was full of men. Holden entered, 
eager to get to the light and the company of his fellows, singing at the top of his 
voice — 

In Baltimore a-walking, a lady I did meet! 

‘Did you?’ said the club-secretary from his corner. ‘Did she happen to tell you 
that your boots were wringing wet? Great goodness, man, it’s blood!’ 

‘Bosh!’ said Holden, picking his cue from the rack. ‘May I cut in? It’s dew. 


I’ve been riding through high crops. My faith! my boots are in a mess though! 


’And if it be a girl she shall wear a wedding-ring, 
And if it be a boy he shall fight for his king, 

With his dirk, and his cap, and his little jacket blue, 
He shall walk the quarter-deck — ’ 


“Yellow on blue — green next player,’ said the marker monotonously. 

‘He shall walk the quarter-deck, — Am I green, marker? He shall walk the 
quarter-deck, — eh! that’s a bad shot, — As his daddy used to do!’ 

‘I don’t see that you have anything to crow about,’ said a zealous junior 
civilian acidly. ‘The Government is not exactly pleased with your work when 
you relieved Sanders.’ 

‘Does that mean a wigging from headquarters?’ said Holden with an 
abstracted smile. ‘I think I can stand it.’ 

The talk beat up round the ever-fresh subject of each man’s work, and steadied 
Holden till it was time to go to his dark empty bungalow, where his butler 
received him as one who knew all his affairs. Holden remained awake for the 
greater part of the night, and his dreams were pleasant ones. 


II 


‘How old is he now?’ 

“Ya illah! What a man’s question! He is all but six weeks old; and on this night I 
go up to the housetop with thee, my life, to count the stars. For that is auspicious. 
And he was born on a Friday under the sign of the Sun, and it has been told to 
me that he will outlive us both and get wealth. Can we wish for aught better, 
beloved?’ 

‘There is nothing better. Let us go up to the roof, and thou shalt count the stars 
— but a few only, for the sky is heavy with cloud.’ 

‘The winter rains are late, and maybe they come out of season. Come, before 
all the stars are hid. I have put on my richest jewels.’ 

‘Thou hast forgotten the best of all.’ 

‘Ai! Ours. He comes also. He has never yet seen the skies.’ 

Ameera climbed the narrow staircase that led to the flat roof. The child, placid 
and unwinking, lay in the hollow of her right arm, gorgeous in silver-fringed 
muslin with a small skull-cap on his head. Ameera wore all that she valued most. 
The diamond nose-stud that takes the place of the Western patch in drawing 
attention to the curve of the nostril, the gold ornament in the centre of the 
forehead studded with tallow-drop emeralds and flawed rubies, the heavy circlet 
of beaten gold that was fastened round her neck by the softness of the pure 
metal, and the chinking curb-patterned silver anklets hanging low over the rosy 
ankle-bone. She was dressed in jade-green muslin as befitted a daughter of the 
Faith, and from shoulder to elbow and elbow to wrist ran bracelets of silver tied 
with floss silk, frail glass bangles slipped over the wrist in proof of the 
slenderness of the hand, and certain heavy gold bracelets that had no part in her 
country’s ornaments but, since they were Holden’s gift and fastened with a 
cunning European snap, delighted her immensely. 

They sat down by the low white parapet of the roof, overlooking the city and 
its lights. 

‘They are happy down there,’ said Ameera. ‘But I do not think that they are as 
happy as we. Nor do I think the white mem-log are as happy. And thou?’ 

‘I know they are not.’ 

‘How dost thou know?’ 

‘They give their children over to the nurses.’ 

‘I have never seen that,’ said Ameera with a sigh, ‘nor do I wish to see. Ahi! 
— she dropped her head on Holden’s shoulder, — ’I have counted forty stars, 
and I am tired. Look at the child, love of my life, he is counting too.’ 

The baby was staring with round eyes at the dark of the heavens. Ameera 


placed him in Holden’s arms, and he lay there without a cry. 

‘What shall we call him among ourselves?’ she said. ‘Look! Art thou ever 
tired of looking? He carries thy very eyes. But the mouth — ’ 

‘Is thine, most dear. Who should know better than I?’ 

“Tis such a feeble mouth. Oh, so small! And yet it holds my heart between its 
lips. Give him to me now. He has been too long away.’ 

‘Nay, let him lie; he has not yet begun to cry.’ 

“When he cries thou wilt give him back — eh? What a man of mankind thou 
art! If he cried he were only the dearer to me. But, my life, what little name shall 
we give him?’ 

The small body lay close to Holden’s heart. It was utterly helpless and very 
soft. He scarcely dared to breathe for fear of crushing it. The caged green parrot 
that is regarded as a sort of guardian-spirit in most native households moved on 
its perch and fluttered a drowsy wing. 

‘There is the answer,’ said Holden. ‘Mian Mittu has spoken. He shall be the 
parrot. When he is ready he will talk mightily and run about. Mian Mittu is the 
parrot in thy — in the Mussulman tongue, is it not?’ 

‘Why put me so far off?’ said Ameera fretfully. ‘Let it be like unto some 
English name — but not wholly. For he is mine.’ 

‘Then call him Tota, for that is likest English.’ 

‘Ay, Tota, and that is still the parrot. Forgive me, my lord, for a minute ago, 
but in truth he is too little to wear all the weight of Mian Mittu for name. He 
shall be Tota — our Tota to us. Hearest thou, O small one? Littlest, thou art 
Tota.’ She touched the child’s cheek, and he waking wailed, and it was necessary 
to return him to his mother, who soothed him with the wonderful rhyme of Are 
koko, Jare koko! which says: 


Oh crow! Go crow! Baby’s sleeping sound, 
And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a penny a pound. 
Only a penny a pound, baba, only a penny a pound. 


Reassured many times as to the price of those plums, Tota cuddled himself 
down to sleep. The two sleek, white well-bullocks in the courtyard were steadily 
chewing the cud of their evening meal; old Pir Khan squatted at the head of 
Holden’s horse, his police sabre across his knees, pulling drowsily at a big water- 
pipe that croaked like a bull- frog in a pond. Ameera’s mother sat spinning in the 
lower verandah, and the wooden gate was shut and barred. The music of a 
marriage-procession came to the roof above the gentle hum of the city, and a 
string of flying-foxes crossed the face of the low moon. 


‘I have prayed,’ said Ameera after a long pause, ‘I have prayed for two things. 
First, that I may die in thy stead if thy death is demanded, and in the second that 
I may die in the place of the child. I have prayed to the Prophet and to Beebee 
Miriam [the Virgin Mary]. Thinkest thou either will hear?’ 

‘From thy lips who would not hear the lightest word?’ 

‘I asked for straight talk, and thou hast given me sweet talk. Will my prayers 
be heard?’ 

‘How can I say? God is very good.’ 

‘Of that I am not sure. Listen now. When I die, or the child dies, what is thy 
fate? Living, thou wilt return to the bold white mem-log, for kind calls to kind.’ 

‘Not always.’ 

‘With a woman, no; with a man it is otherwise. Thou wilt in this life, later on, 
go back to thine own folk. That I could almost endure, for I should be dead. But 
in thy very death thou wilt be taken away to a strange place and a paradise that I 
do not know.’ 

‘Will it be paradise?’ 

‘Surely, for who would harm thee? But we two — I and the child — shall be 
elsewhere, and we cannot come to thee, nor canst thou come to us. In the old 
days, before the child was born, I did not think of these things; but now I think 
of them always. It is very hard talk.’ 

‘Tt will fall as it will fall. To-morrow we do not know, but to-day and love we 
know well. Surely we are happy now.’ 

‘So happy that it were well to make our happiness assured. And thy Beebee 
Miriam should listen to me; for she is also a woman. But then she would envy 
me! It is not seemly for men to worship a woman.’ 

Holden laughed aloud at Ameera’s little spasm of jealousy. 

‘Is it not seemly? Why didst thou not turn me from worship of thee, then?’ 

‘Thou a worshipper! And of me? My king, for all thy sweet words, well I 
know that I am thy servant and thy slave, and the dust under thy feet. And I 
would not have it otherwise. See!’ 

Before Holden could prevent her she stooped forward and touched his feet; 
recovering herself with a little laugh she hugged Tota closer to her bosom. Then, 
almost savagely — 

‘Ts it true that the bold white mem-log live for three times the length of my 
life? Is it true that they make their marriages not before they are old women?’ 

‘They marry as do others — when they are women.’ 

‘That I know, but they wed when they are twenty-five. Is that true?’ 

‘That is true.’ 

“Ya illah! At twenty-five! Who would of his own will take a wife even of 


eighteen? She is a woman — aging every hour. Twenty-five! I shall be an old 
woman at that age, and — Those mem-log remain young for ever. How I hate 
them!’ ‘What have they to do with us?’ 

‘T cannot tell. I know only that there may now be alive on this earth a woman 
ten years older than I who may come to thee and take thy love ten years after I 
am an old woman, gray-headed, and the nurse of Tota’s son. That is unjust and 
evil. They should die too.’ 

‘Now, for all thy years thou art a child, and shalt be picked up and carried 
down the staircase.’ 

‘Tota! Have a care for Tota, my lord! Thou at least art as foolish as any babe!’ 
Ameera tucked Tota out of harm’s way in the hollow of her neck, and was 
carried downstairs laughing in Holden’s arms, while Tota opened his eyes and 
smiled after the manner of the lesser angels. 

He was a silent infant, and, almost before Holden could realise that he was in 
the world, developed into a small gold-coloured little god and unquestioned 
despot of the house overlooking the city. Those were months of absolute 
happiness to Holden and Ameera — happiness withdrawn from the world, shut 
in behind the wooden gate that Pir Khan guarded. By day Holden did his work 
with an immense pity for such as were not so fortunate as himself, and a 
sympathy for small children that amazed and amused many mothers at the little 
station-gatherings. At nightfall he returned to Ameera, — Ameera, full of the 
wondrous doings of Tota; how he had been seen to clap his hands together and 
move his fingers with intention and purpose — which was manifestly a miracle 
— how later, he had of his own initiative crawled out of his low bedstead on to 
the floor and swayed on both feet for the space of three breaths. 

‘And they were long breaths, for my heart stood still with delight,’ said 
Ameera. 

Then Tota took the beasts into his councils — the well-bullocks, the little gray 
squirrels, the mongoose that lived in a hole near the well, and especially Mian 
Mittu, the parrot, whose tail he grievously pulled, and Mian Mittu screamed till 
Ameera and Holden arrived. 

‘O villain! Child of strength! This to thy brother on the house-top! Tobah, 
tobah! Fie! Fie! But I know a charm to make him wise as Suleiman and Aflatoun 
[Solomon and Plato]. Now look,’ said Ameera. She drew from an embroidered 
bag a handful of almonds. ‘See! we count seven. In the name of God!’ 

She placed Mian Mittu, very angry and rumpled, on the top of his cage, and 
seating herself between the babe and the bird she cracked and peeled an almond 
less white than her teeth. “This is a true charm, my life, and do not laugh. See! I 
give the parrot one half and Tota the other.’ Mian Mittu with careful beak took 


his share from between Ameera’s lips, and she kissed the other half into the 
mouth of the child, who ate it slowly with wondering eyes. ‘This I will do each 
day of seven, and without doubt he who is ours will be a bold speaker and wise. 
Eh, Tota, what wilt thou be when thou art a man and I am gray-headed?’ Tota 
tucked his fat legs into adorable creases. He could crawl, but he was not going to 
waste the spring of his youth in idle speech. He wanted Mian Mittu’s tail to 
tweak. 

When he was advanced to the dignity of a silver belt — which, with a magic 
square engraved on silver and hung round his neck, made up the greater part of 
his clothing — he staggered on a perilous journey down the garden to Pir Khan 
and proffered him all his jewels in exchange for one little ride on Holden’s horse, 
having seen his mother’s mother chaffering with pedlars in the verandah. Pir 
Khan wept and set the untried feet on his own gray head in sign of fealty, and 
brought the bold adventurer to his mother’s arms, vowing that Tota would be a 
leader of men ere his beard was grown. 

One hot evening, while he sat on the roof between his father and mother 
watching the never-ending warfare of the kites that the city boys flew, he 
demanded a kite of his own with Pir Khan to fly it, because he had a fear of 
dealing with anything larger than himself, and when Holden called him a ‘spark,’ 
he rose to his feet and answered slowly in defence of his new-found 
individuality, ‘Hum’ park nahin hai. Hum admi hai [I am no spark, but a man].’ 

The protest made Holden choke and devote himself very seriously to a 
consideration of Tota’s future. He need hardly have taken the trouble. The 
delight of that life was too perfect to endure. Therefore it was taken away as 
many things are taken away in India — suddenly and without warning. The little 
lord of the house, as Pir Khan called him, grew sorrowful and complained of 
pains who had never known the meaning of pain. Ameera, wild with terror, 
watched him through the night, and in the dawning of the second day the life 
was shaken out of him by fever — the seasonal autumn fever. It seemed 
altogether impossible that he could die, and neither Ameera nor Holden at first 
believed the evidence of the little body on the bedstead. Then Ameera beat her 
head against the wall and would have flung herself down the well in the garden 
had Holden not restrained her by main force. 

One mercy only was granted to Holden. He rode to his office in broad daylight 
and found waiting him an unusually heavy mail that demanded concentrated 
attention and hard work. He was not, however, alive to this kindness of the gods. 


MI 


The first shock of a bullet is no more than a brisk pinch. The wrecked body does 
not send in its protest to the soul till ten or fifteen seconds later. Holden realised 
his pain slowly, exactly as he had realised his happiness, and with the same 
imperious necessity for hiding all trace of it. In the beginning he only felt that 
there had been a loss, and that Ameera needed comforting, where she sat with 
her head on her knees shivering as Mian Mittu from the house-top called, Tota! 
Tota! Tota! Later all his world and the daily life of it rose up to hurt him. It was 
an outrage that any one of the children at the band-stand in the evening should 
be alive and clamorous, when his own child lay dead. It was more than mere 
pain when one of them touched him, and stories told by over-fond fathers of 
their children’s latest performances cut him to the quick. He could not declare 
his pain. He had neither help, comfort, nor sympathy; and Ameera at the end of 
each weary day would lead him through the hell of self-questioning reproach 
which is reserved for those who have lost a child, and believe that with a little — 
just a little — more care it might have been saved. 

‘Perhaps,’ Ameera would say, ‘I did not take sufficient heed. Did I, or did I 
not? The sun on the roof that day when he played so long alone and I was — ahi! 
braiding my hair — it may be that the sun then bred the fever. If I had warned 
him from the sun he might have lived. But, oh my life, say that I am guiltless! 
Thou knowest that I loved him as I love thee. Say that there is no blame on me, 
or I shall die — I shall die!’ 

‘There is no blame, — before God, none. It was written and how could we do 
aught to save? What has been, has been. Let it go, beloved.’ 

‘He was all my heart to me. How can I let the thought go when my arm tells 
me every night that he is not here? Ahi! Ahi! O Tota, come back to me — come 
back again, and let us be all together as it was before!’ 

‘Peace, peace! For thine own sake, and for mine also, if thou lovest me — 
rest.’ 

‘By this I know thou dost not care; and how shouldst thou? The white men 
have hearts of stone and souls of iron. Oh, that I had married a man of mine own 
people — though he beat me — and had never eaten the bread of an alien!’ 

‘Am I an alien — mother of my son?’ 

‘What else — Sahib?... Oh, forgive me — forgive! The death has driven me 
mad. Thou art the life of my heart, and the light of my eyes, and the breath of my 
life, and — and I have put thee from me, though it was but for a moment. If thou 
goest away, to whom shall I look for help? Do not be angry. Indeed, it was the 
pain that spoke and not thy slave.’ 


‘I know, I know. We be two who were three. The greater need therefore that 
we should be one.’ 

They were sitting on the roof as of custom. The night was a warm one in early 
spring, and sheet-lightning was dancing on the horizon to a broken tune played 
by far-off thunder. Ameera settled herself in Holden’s arms. 

‘The dry earth is lowing like a cow for the rain, and I — I am afraid. It was 
not like this when we counted the stars. But thou lovest me as much as before, 
though a bond is taken away? Answer!’ 

‘I love more because a new bond has come out of the sorrow that we have 
eaten together, and that thou knowest.’ 

“Yea, I knew,’ said Ameera in a very small whisper. ‘But it is good to hear thee 
say so, my life, who art so strong to help. I will be a child no more, but a woman 
and an aid to thee. Listen! Give me my sitar and I will sing bravely.’ 

She took the light silver-studded sitar and began a song of the great hero 
Rajah Rasalu. The hand failed on the strings, the tune halted, checked, and at a 
low note turned off to the poor little nursery-rhyme about the wicked crow — 


And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a penny a pound. 
Only a penny a pound, baba — only... 


Then came the tears, and the piteous rebellion against fate till she slept, 
moaning a little in her sleep, with the right arm thrown clear of the body as 
though it protected something that was not there. It was after this night that life 
became a little easier for Holden. The ever- present pain of loss drove him into 
his work, and the work repaid him by filling up his mind for nine or ten hours a 
day. Ameera sat alone in the house and brooded, but grew happier when she 
understood that Holden was more at ease, according to the custom of women. 
They touched happiness again, but this time with caution. 

‘It was because we loved Tota that he died. The jealousy of God was upon us,’ 
said Ameera. ‘I have hung up a large black jar before our window to turn the evil 
eye from us, and we must make no protestations of delight, but go softly 
underneath the stars, lest God find us out. Is that not good talk, worthless one?’ 

She had shifted the accent on the word that means ‘beloved,’ in proof of the 
sincerity of her purpose. But the kiss that followed the new christening was a 
thing that any deity might have envied. They went about henceforward saying, 
‘It is naught, it is naught;’ and hoping that all the Powers heard. 

The Powers were busy on other things. They had allowed thirty million people 
four years of plenty wherein men fed well and the crops were certain, and the 
birth-rate rose year by year; the districts reported a purely agricultural population 


varying from nine hundred to two thousand to the square mile of the 
overburdened earth; and the Member for Lower Tooting, wandering about India 
in pot-hat and frock-coat, talked largely of the benefits of British rule and 
suggested as the one thing needful the establishment of a duly qualified electoral 
system and a general bestowal of the franchise. His long-suffering hosts smiled 
and made him welcome, and when he paused to admire, with pretty picked 
words, the blossom of the blood-red dhak-tree that had flowered untimely for a 
sign of what was coming, they smiled more than ever. 

It was the Deputy Commissioner of Kot-Kumharsen, staying at the club for a 
day, who lightly told a tale that made Holden’s blood run cold as he overheard 
the end. 

‘He won’t bother any one any more. Never saw a man so astonished in my 
life. By Jove, I thought he meant to ask a question in the House about it. Fellow- 
passenger in his ship — dined next him — bowled over by cholera and died in 
eighteen hours. You needn’t laugh, you fellows. The Member for Lower Tooting 
is awfully angry about it; but he’s more scared. I think he’s going to take his 
enlightened self out of India.’ 

‘I’d give a good deal if he were knocked over. It might keep a few vestrymen 
of his kidney to their own parish. But what’s this about cholera? It’s full early for 
anything of that kind,’ said the warden of an unprofitable salt-lick. 

‘Don’t know,’ said the Deputy Commissioner reflectively. ‘We’ve got locusts 
with us. There’s sporadic cholera all along the north — at least we’re calling it 
sporadic for decency’s sake. The spring crops are short in five districts, and 
nobody seems to know where the rains are. It’s nearly March now. I don’t want 
to scare anybody, but it seems to me that Nature’s going to audit her accounts 
with a big red pencil this summer.’ 

‘Just when I wanted to take leave, too!’ said a voice across the room. 

‘There won’t be much leave this year, but there ought to be a great deal of 
promotion. I’ve come in to persuade the Government to put my pet canal on the 
list of famine-relief works. It’s an ill-wind that blows no good. I shall get that 
canal finished at last.’ 

‘Is it the old programme then,’ said Holden; ‘famine, fever, and cholera?’ 


‘Oh no. Only local scarcity and an unusual prevalence of seasonal 
sickness. You’ll find it all in the reports if you live till next year. 

You’re a lucky chap. YOU haven’t got a wife to send out of harm’s way. 
The hill-stations ought to be full of women this year.’ 


‘I think you’re inclined to exaggerate the talk in the bazars’ said a young 


civilian in the Secretariat. ‘Now I have observed — ’ 

‘I daresay you have,’ said the Deputy Commissioner, ‘but you’ve a great deal 
more to observe, my son. In the meantime, I wish to observe to you — ’ and he 
drew him aside to discuss the construction of the canal that was so dear to his 
heart. Holden went to his bungalow and began to understand that he was not 
alone in the world, and also that he was afraid for the sake of another, — which 
is the most soul-satisfying fear known to man. 

Two months later, as the Deputy had foretold, Nature began to audit her 
accounts with a red pencil. On the heels of the spring-reapings came a cry for 
bread, and the Government, which had decreed that no man should die of want, 
sent wheat. Then came the cholera from all four quarters of the compass. It 
struck a pilgrim-gathering of half a million at a sacred shrine. Many died at the 
feet of their god; the others broke and ran over the face of the land carrying the 
pestilence with them. It smote a walled city and killed two hundred a day. The 
people crowded the trains, hanging on to the footboards and squatting on the 
roofs of the carriages, and the cholera followed them, for at each station they 
dragged out the dead and the dying. They died by the roadside, and the horses of 
the Englishmen shied at the corpses in the grass. The rains did not come, and the 
earth turned to iron lest man should escape death by hiding in her. The English 
sent their wives away to the hills and went about their work, coming forward as 
they were bidden to fill the gaps in the fighting-line. Holden, sick with fear of 
losing his chiefest treasure on earth, had done his best to persuade Ameera to go 
away with her mother to the Himalayas. 

‘Why should I go?’ said she one evening on the roof. 

‘There is sickness, and people are dying, and all the white mem-log have 


gone.’ 
‘All of them?’ 
‘All — unless perhaps there remain some old scald-head who vexes her 


husband’s heart by running risk of death.’ 

‘Nay; who stays is my sister, and thou must not abuse her, for I will be a 
scald-head too. I am glad all the bold mem-log are gone.’ 

‘Do I speak to a woman or a babe? Go to the hills and I will see to it that thou 
goest like a queen’s daughter. Think, child. In a red- lacquered bullock-cart, 
veiled and curtained, with brass peacocks upon the pole and red cloth hangings. I 
will send two orderlies for guard, and — ’ 

‘Peace! Thou art the babe in speaking thus. What use are those toys to me? 
HE would have patted the bullocks and played with the housings. For his sake, 
perhaps, — thou hast made me very English — I might have gone. Now, I will 
not. Let the mem-log run.’ 


‘Their husbands are sending them, beloved.’ 

‘Very good talk. Since when hast thou been my husband to tell me what to do? 
I have but borne thee a son. Thou art only all the desire of my soul to me. How 
shall I depart when I know that if evil befall thee by the breadth of so much as 
my littlest finger-nail — is that not small? — I should be aware of it though I 
were in paradise. And here, this summer thou mayest die — ai, janee, die! and in 
dying they might call to tend thee a white woman, and she would rob me in the 
last of thy love!’ 

‘But love is not born in a moment or on a death-bed!’ 

‘What dost thou know of love, stoneheart? She would take thy thanks at least 
and, by God and the Prophet and Beebee Miriam the mother of thy Prophet, that 
I will never endure. My lord and my love, let there be no more foolish talk of 
going away. Where thou art, I am. It is enough.’ She put an arm round his neck 
and a hand on his mouth. 

There are not many happinesses so complete as those that are snatched under 
the shadow of the sword. They sat together and laughed, calling each other 
openly by every pet name that could move the wrath of the gods. The city below 
them was locked up in its own torments. Sulphur fires blazed in the streets; the 
conches in the Hindu temples screamed and bellowed, for the gods were 
inattentive in those days. There was a service in the great Mahomedan shrine, 
and the call to prayer from the minarets was almost unceasing. They heard the 
wailing in the houses of the dead, and once the shriek of a mother who had lost a 
child and was calling for its return. In the gray dawn they saw the dead borne out 
through the city gates, each litter with its own little knot of mourners. Wherefore 
they kissed each other and shivered. 

It was a red and heavy audit, for the land was very sick and needed a little 
breathing-space ere the torrent of cheap life should flood it anew. The children of 
immature fathers and undeveloped mothers made no resistance. They were 
cowed and sat still, waiting till the sword should be sheathed in November if it 
were so willed. There were gaps among the English, but the gaps were filled. 
The work of superintending famine- relief, cholera-sheds, medicine-distribution, 
and what little sanitation was possible, went forward because it was so ordered. 

Holden had been told to keep himself in readiness to move to replace the next 
man who should fall. There were twelve hours in each day when he could not 
see Ameera, and she might die in three. He was considering what his pain would 
be if he could not see her for three months, or if she died out of his sight. He was 
absolutely certain that her death would be demanded — so certain that when he 
looked up from the telegram and saw Pir Khan breathless in the doorway, he 
laughed aloud. ‘And?’ said he, — 


“When there is a cry in the night and the spirit flutters into the throat, who has 
a charm that will restore? Come swiftly, Heaven-born! It is the black cholera.’ 

Holden galloped to his home. The sky was heavy with clouds, for the long- 
deferred rains were near and the heat was stifling. Ameera’s mother met him in 
the courtyard, whimpering, ‘She is dying. She is nursing herself into death. She 
is all but dead. What shall I do, sahib?’ 

Ameera was lying in the room in which Tota had been born. She made no sign 
when Holden entered, because the human soul is a very lonely thing and, when it 
is getting ready to go away, hides itself in a misty borderland where the living 
may not follow. The black cholera does its work quietly and without explanation. 
Ameera was being thrust out of life as though the Angel of Death had himself 
put his hand upon her. The quick breathing seemed to show that she was either 
afraid or in pain, but neither eyes nor mouth gave any answer to Holden’s kisses. 
There was nothing to be said or done. Holden could only wait and suffer. The 
first drops of the rain began to fall on the roof, and he could hear shouts of joy in 
the parched city. 

The soul came back a little and the lips moved. Holden bent down to listen. 
‘Keep nothing of mine,’ said Ameera. ‘Take no hair from my head. SHE would 
make thee burn it later on. That flame I should feel. Lower! Stoop lower! 
Remember only that I was thine and bore thee a son. Though thou wed a white 
woman to-morrow, the pleasure of receiving in thy arms thy first son is taken 
from thee for ever. Remember me when thy son is born — the one that shall 
carry thy name before all men. His misfortunes be on my head. I bear witness — 
I bear witness’ — the lips were forming the words on his ear — ’that there is no 
God but — thee, beloved!’ 

Then she died. Holden sat still, and all thought was taken from him, — till he 
heard Ameera’s mother lift the curtain. 

‘Is she dead, sahib?’ 

‘She is dead.’ 

‘Then I will mourn, and afterwards take an inventory of the furniture in this 
house. For that will be mine. The sahib does not mean to resume it? It is so little, 
so very little, sahib, and I am an old woman. I would like to lie softly.’ 

‘For the mercy of God be silent a while. Go out and mourn where I cannot 
hear.’ 

‘Sahib, she will be buried in four hours.’ 

‘I know the custom. I shall go ere she is taken away. That matter is in thy 
hands. Look to it, that the bed on which — on which she lies — ’ 

‘Aha! That beautiful red-lacquered bed. I have long desired — ’ 

‘That the bed is left here untouched for my disposal. All else in the house is 


thine. Hire a cart, take everything, go hence, and before sunrise let there be 
nothing in this house but that which I have ordered thee to respect.’ 

‘I am an old woman. I would stay at least for the days of mourning, and the 
rains have just broken. Whither shall I go?’ 

‘What is that to me? My order is that there is a going. The house-gear is worth 
a thousand rupees and my orderly shall bring thee a hundred rupees to-night.’ 

‘That is very little. Think of the cart-hire.’ 

‘It shall be nothing unless thou goest, and with speed. O woman, get hence 
and leave me with my dead!’ 

The mother shuffled down the staircase, and in her anxiety to take stock of the 
house-fittings forgot to mourn. Holden stayed by Ameera’s side and the rain 
roared on the roof. He could not think connectedly by reason of the noise, 
though he made many attempts to do so. Then four sheeted ghosts glided 
dripping into the room and stared at him through their veils. They were the 
washers of the dead. Holden left the room and went out to his horse. He had 
come in a dead, stifling calm through ankle-deep dust. He found the courtyard a 
rain-lashed pond alive with frogs; a torrent of yellow water ran under the gate, 
and a roaring wind drove the bolts of the rain like buckshot against the mud- 
walls. Pir Khan was shivering in his little hut by the gate, and the horse was 
stamping uneasily in the water. 

‘I have been told the sahib’s order,’ said Pir Khan. ‘It is well. This house is 
now desolate. I go also, for my monkey-face would be a reminder of that which 
has been. Concerning the bed, I will bring that to thy house yonder in the 
morning; but remember, sahib, it will be to thee a knife turning in a green 
wound. I go upon a pilgrimage, and I will take no money. I have grown fat in the 
protection of the Presence whose sorrow is my sorrow. For the last time I hold 
his stirrup.’ 

He touched Holden’s foot with both hands and the horse sprang out into the 
road, where the creaking bamboos were whipping the sky and all the frogs were 
chuckling. Holden could not see for the rain in his face. He put his hands before 
his eyes and muttered — 

‘Oh you brute! You utter brute!’ 

The news of his trouble was already in his bungalow. He read the knowledge 
in his butler’s eyes when Ahmed Khan brought in food, and for the first and last 
time in his life laid a hand upon his master’s shoulder, saying, ‘Eat, sahib, eat. 
Meat is good against sorrow. I also have known. Moreover the shadows come 
and go, sahib; the shadows come and go. These be curried eggs.’ 

Holden could neither eat nor sleep. The heavens sent down eight inches of 
rain in that night and washed the earth clean. The waters tore down walls, broke 


roads, and scoured open the shallow graves on the Mahomedan burying-ground. 
All next day it rained, and Holden sat still in his house considering his sorrow. 
On the moming of the third day he received a telegram which said only, 
‘Ricketts, Myndonie. Dying. Holden relieve. Immediate.’ Then he thought that 
before he departed he would look at the house wherein he had been master and 
lord. There was a break in the weather, and the rank earth steamed with vapour. 

He found that the rains had torn down the mud pillars of the gateway, and the 
heavy wooden gate that had guarded his life hung lazily from one hinge. There 
was grass three inches high in the courtyard; Pir Khan’s lodge was empty, and 
the sodden thatch sagged between the beams. A gray squirrel was in possession 
of the verandah, as if the house had been untenanted for thirty years instead of 
three days. Ameera’s mother had removed everything except some mildewed 
matting. The tick-tick of the little scorpions as they hurried across the floor was 
the only sound in the house. Ameera’s room and the other one where Tota had 
lived were heavy with mildew; and the narrow staircase leading to the roof was 
streaked and stained with rain-borne mud. Holden saw all these things, and came 
out again to meet in the road Durga Dass, his landlord, — portly, affable, clothed 
in white muslin, and driving a Cee-spring buggy. He was overlooking his 
property to see how the roofs stood the stress of the first rains. 

‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘you will not take this place any more, sahib?’ 

‘What are you going to do with it?’ 

‘Perhaps I shall let it again.’ 

‘Then I will keep it on while I am away.’ 

Durga Dass was silent for some time. ‘You shall not take it on, sahib,’ he said. 
‘When I was a young man I also — , but to-day I am a member of the 
Municipality. Ho! Ho! No. When the birds have gone what need to keep the 
nest? I will have it pulled down — the timber will sell for something always. It 
shall be pulled down, and the Municipality shall make a road across, as they 
desire, from the burning-ghat to the city wall, so that no man may say where this 
house stood.’ 


AT THE END OF THE PASSAGE 


The sky is lead and our faces are red, 

And the gates of Hell are opened and riven, 

And the winds of Hell are loosened and driven, 

And the dust flies up in the face of Heaven, 

And the clouds come down in a fiery sheet, 

Heavy to raise and hard to be borne. 

And the soul of man is turned from his meat, 

Turned from the trifles for which he has striven 

Sick in his body, and heavy hearted, 

And his soul flies up like the dust in the sheet 

Breaks from his flesh and is gone and departed, 

As the blasts they blow on the cholera-horn. 
HIMALAYAN. 


Four men, each entitled to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ sat at a 
table playing whist. The thermometer marked — for them — one hundred and 
one degrees of heat. The room was darkened till it was only just possible to 
distinguish the pips of the cards and the very white faces of the players. A 
tattered, rotten punkah of whitewashed calico was puddling the hot air and 
whining dolefully at each stroke. Outside lay gloom of a November day in 
London. There was neither sky, sun, nor horizon, — nothing but a brown purple 
haze of heat. It was as though the earth were dying of apoplexy. 

From time to time clouds of tawny dust rose from the ground without wind or 
warning, flung themselves tablecloth-wise among the tops of the parched trees, 
and came down again. Then a whirling dust-devil would scutter across the plain 
for a couple of miles, break, and fall outward, though there was nothing to check 
its flight save a long low line of piled railway-sleepers white with the dust, a 
cluster of huts made of mud, condemned rails, and canvas, and the one squat 
four-roomed bungalow that belonged to the assistant engineer in charge of a 
section of the Gaudhari State line then under construction. 

The four, stripped to the thinnest of sleeping-suits, played whist crossly, with 
wranglings as to leads and returns. It was not the best kind of whist, but they had 
taken some trouble to arrive at it. Mottram of the Indian Survey had ridden thirty 
and railed one hundred miles from his lonely post in the desert since the night 
before; Lowndes of the Civil Service, on special duty in the political department, 
had come as far to escape for an instant the miserable intrigues of an 


impoverished native State whose king alternately fawned and blustered for more 
money from the pitiful revenues contributed by hard-wrung peasants and 
despairing camel-breeders; Spurstow, the doctor of the line, had left a cholera- 
stricken camp of coolies to look after itself for forty-eight hours while he 
associated with white men once more. Hummil, the assistant engineer, was the 
host. He stood fast and received his friends thus every Sunday if they could 
come in. When one of them failed to appear, he would send a telegram to his last 
address, in order that he might know whether the defaulter were dead or alive. 
There are very many places in the East where it is not good or kind to let your 
acquaintances drop out of sight even for one short week. 

The players were not conscious of any special regard for each other. They 
squabbled whenever they met; but they ardently desired to meet, as men without 
water desire to drink. They were lonely folk who understood the dread meaning 
of loneliness. They were all under thirty years of age, — which is too soon for 
any man to possess that knowledge. 

‘Pilsener?’ said Spurstow, after the second rubber, mopping his forehead. 

‘Beer’s out, I’m sorry to say, and there’s hardly enough soda-water for to- 
night,’ said Hummil. 

‘What filthy bad management!’ Spurstow snarled. 

‘Can’t help it. I’ve written and wired; but the trains don’t come through 
regularly yet. Last week the ice ran out, — as Lowndes knows.’ 

‘Glad I didn’t come. I could ha’ sent you some if I had known, though. Phew! 
it’s too hot to go on playing bumblepuppy.’ This with a savage scowl at 
Lowndes, who only laughed. He was a hardened offender. 

Mottram rose from the table and looked out of a chink in the shutters. 

“What a sweet day!’ said he. 

The company yawned all together and betook themselves to an aimless 
investigation of all Hummil’s possessions, — guns, tattered novels, saddlery, 
spurs, and the like. They had fingered them a score of times before, but there 
was really nothing else to do. 

‘Got anything fresh?’ said Lowndes. 

‘Last week’s Gazette of India, and a cutting from a home paper. My father 
sent it out. It’s rather amusing.’ 


‘One of those vestrymen that call ‘emselves M.P.’s again, is it?’ said 
Spurstow, who read his newspapers when he could get them. 


“Yes. Listen to this. It’s to your address, Lowndes. The man was making a 
speech to his constituents, and he piled it on. Here’s a sample: “And I assert 


unhesitatingly that the Civil Service in India is the preserve — the pet preserve 
— of the aristocracy of England. What does the democracy — what do the 
masses — get from that country, which we have step by step fraudulently 
annexed? I answer, nothing whatever. It is farmed with a single eye to their own 
interests by the scions of the aristocracy. They take good care to maintain their 
lavish scale of incomes, to avoid or stifle any inquiries into the nature and 
conduct of their administration, while they themselves force the unhappy peasant 
to pay with the sweat of his brow for all the luxuries in which they are lapped.” ‘ 
Hummil waved the cutting above his head. “Ear! ‘ear!’ said his audience. 

Then Lowndes, meditatively: ‘I’d give — Pd give three months’ pay to have 
that gentleman spend one month with me and see how the free and independent 
native prince works things. Old Timbersides’ — this was his flippant title for an 
honoured and decorated feudatory prince — ’has been wearing my life out this 
week past for money. By Jove, his latest performance was to send me one of his 
women as a bribe!’ 

‘Good for you! Did you accept it?’ said Mottram. 

‘No. I rather wish I had, now. She was a pretty little person, and she yarned 
away to me about the horrible destitution among the king’s women- folk. The 
darlings haven’t had any new clothes for nearly a month, and the old man wants 
to buy a new drag from Calcutta, — solid silver railings and silver lamps, and 
trifles of that kind. I’ve tried to make him understand that he has played the 
deuce with the revenues for the last twenty years and must go slow. He can’t see 
it.’ 

‘But he has the ancestral treasure-vaults to draw on. There must be three 
millions at least in jewels and coin under his palace,’ said Hummil. 

‘Catch a native king disturbing the family treasure! The priests forbid it except 
as the last resort. Old Timbersides has added something like a quarter of a 
million to the deposit in his reign.’ 

“Where the mischief does it all come from?’ said Mottram. 

‘The country. The state of the people is enough to make you sick. I’ve known 
the tax-men wait by a milch-camel till the foal was born and then hurry off the 
mother for arrears. And what can I do? I can’t get the court clerks to give me any 
accounts; I can’t raise anything more than a fat smile from the commander-in- 
chief when I find out the troops are three months in arrears; and old Timbersides 
begins to weep when I speak to him. He has taken to the King’s Peg heavily, — 
liqueur brandy for whisky, and Heidsieck for soda-water.’ 

‘That’s what the Rao of Jubela took to. Even a native can’t last long at that,’ 
said Spurstow. ‘He’ll go out.’ 

‘And a good thing, too. Then I suppose we’ll have a council of regency, and a 


tutor for the young prince, and hand him back his kingdom with ten years’ 
accumulations.’ 


“Whereupon that young prince, having been taught all the vices of the 
English, will play ducks and drakes with the money and undo ten years’ 
work in eighteen months. I’ve seen that business before,’ said Spurstow. 
‘T should tackle the king with a light hand, if I were you, Lowndes. 
They’ ll hate you quite enough under any circumstances.’ 


‘That’s all very well. The man who looks on can talk about the light hand; but 
you can’t clean a pig-stye with a pen dipped in rose-water. I know my risks; but 
nothing has happened yet. My servant’s an old Pathan, and he cooks for me. 
They are hardly likely to bribe him, and I don’t accept food from my true 
friends, as they call themselves. Oh, but it’s weary work! I’d sooner be with you, 
Spurstow. There’s shooting near your camp.’ 

‘Would you? I don’t think it. About fifteen deaths a day don’t incite a man to 
shoot anything but himself. And the worst of it is that the poor devils look at you 
as though you ought to save them. Lord knows, I’ve tried everything. My last 
attempt was empirical, but it pulled an old man through. He was brought to me 
apparently past hope, and I gave him gin and Worcester sauce with cayenne. It 
cured him; but I don’t recommend it.’ 

‘How do the cases run generally?’ said Hummil. 

‘Very simply indeed. Chlorodyne, opium pill, chlorodyne, collapse, nitre, 
bricks to the feet, and then — the burning-ghat. The last seems to be the only 
thing that stops the trouble. It’s black cholera, you know. Poor devils! But, I will 
say, little Bunsee Lal, my apothecary, works like a demon. I’ve recommended 
him for promotion if he comes through it all alive.’ 

‘And what are your chances, old man?’ said Mottram. 

‘Don’t know; don’t care much; but I’ve sent the letter in. What are you doing 
with yourself generally?’ 

‘Sitting under a table in the tent and spitting on the sextant to keep it cool,’ 
said the man of the survey. ‘Washing my eyes to avoid ophthalmia, which I shall 
certainly get, and trying to make a sub- surveyor understand that an error of five 
degrees in an angle isn’t quite so small as it looks. I’m altogether alone, y’ know, 
and shall be till the end of the hot weather.’ 

‘Hummil’s the lucky man,’ said Lowndes, flinging himself into a long chair. 
‘He has an actual roof — torn as to the ceiling-cloth, but still a roof — over his 
head. He sees one train daily. He can get beer and soda- water and ice ‘em when 
God is good. He has books, pictures, — -they were torn from the Graphic, — 


’and the society of the excellent sub-contractor Jevins, besides the pleasure of 
receiving us weekly.’ 

Hummil smiled grimly. ‘Yes, I’m the lucky man, I suppose. Jevins is luckier.’ 

‘How? Not — —’ 

“Yes. Went out. Last Monday.’ 

‘By his own hand?’ said Spurstow quickly, hinting the suspicion that was in 
everybody’s mind. There was no cholera near Hummil’s section. Even fever 
gives a man at least a week’s grace, and sudden death generally implied self- 
slaughter. 


‘T judge no man this weather,’ said Hummil. ‘He had a touch of the sun, 
I fancy; for last week, after you fellows had left, he came into the 
verandah and told me that he was going home to see his wife, in Market 
Street, Liverpool, that evening. 


‘I got the apothecary in to look at him, and we tried to make him lie down. 
After an hour or two he rubbed his eyes and said he believed he had had a fit, — 
hoped he hadn’t said anything rude. Jevins had a great idea of bettering himself 
socially. He was very like Chucks in his language.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Then he went to his own bungalow and began cleaning a rifle. He told the 
servant that he was going to shoot buck in the morning. Naturally he fumbled 
with the trigger, and shot himself through the head — accidentally. The 
apothecary sent in a report to my chief, and Jevins is buried somewhere out 
there. I’d have wired to you, Spurstow, if you could have done anything.’ 

“You’re a queer chap,’ said Mottram. ‘If you’d killed the man yourself you 
couldn’t have been more quiet about the business.’ 

‘Good Lord! what does it matter?’ said Hummil calmly. ‘I’ve got to do a lot of 
his overseeing work in addition to my own. I’m the only person that suffers. 
Jevins is out of it, — by pure accident, of course, but out of it. The apothecary 
was going to write a long screed on suicide. Trust a babu to drivel when he gets 
the chance.’ 

‘Why didn’t you let it go in as suicide?’ said Lowndes. 


‘No direct proof. A man hasn’t many privileges in this country, but he 
might at least be allowed to mishandle his own rifle. Besides, some day 
I may need a man to smother up an accident to myself. Live and let live. 
Die and let die.’ 


“You take a pill,’ said Spurstow, who had been watching Hummil’s white face 


narrowly. ‘Take a pill, and don’t be an ass. That sort of talk is skittles. Anyhow, 
suicide is shirking your work. If I were Job ten times over, I should be so 
interested in what was going to happen next that I’d stay on and watch.’ 

‘Ah! I’ve lost that curiosity,’ said Hummil. 

‘Liver out of order?’ said Lowndes feelingly. 

‘No. Can’t sleep. That’s worse.’ 

‘By Jove, it is!’ said Mottram. ‘I’m that way every now and then, and the fit 
has to wear itself out. What do you take for it?’ 

‘Nothing. What’s the use? I haven’t had ten minutes’ sleep since Friday 
morning.’ 

‘Poor chap! Spurstow, you ought to attend to this,’ said Mottram. ‘Now you 
mention it, your eyes are rather gummy and swollen.’ 

Spurstow, still watching Hummil, laughed lightly. ‘I’ll patch him up, later on. 
Is it too hot, do you think, to go for a ride?’ 

‘Where to?’ said Lowndes wearily. ‘We shall have to go away at eight, and 
there’ll be riding enough for us then. I hate a horse, when I have to use him as a 
necessity. Oh, heavens! what is there to do?’ 

‘Begin whist again, at chick points [‘a chick’ is supposed to be eight shillings] 
and a gold mohur on the rub,’ said Spurstow promptly. 

‘Poker. A month’s pay all round for the pool, — no limit, — and fifty- rupee 
raises. Somebody would be broken before we got up,’ said Lowndes. 

‘Can’t say that it would give me any pleasure to break any man in this 
company,’ said Mottram. “There isn’t enough excitement in it, and it’s foolish.’ 
He crossed over to the worn and battered little camp-piano, — wreckage of a 
married household that had once held the bungalow, — and opened the case. 

‘It’s used up long ago,’ said Hummil. ‘The servants have picked it to pieces.’ 

The piano was indeed hopelessly out of order, but Mottram managed to bring 
the rebellious notes into a sort of agreement, and there rose from the ragged 
keyboard something that might once have been the ghost of a popular music-hall 
song. The men in the long chairs turned with evident interest as Mottram banged 
the more lustily. 

‘That’s good!’ said Lowndes. ‘By Jove! the last time I heard that song was in 
“79, or thereabouts, just before I came out.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Spurstow with pride,’ I was home in ‘80.’ And he mentioned a song 
of the streets popular at that date. 

Mottram executed it roughly. Lowndes criticised and volunteered 
emendations. Mottram dashed into another ditty, not of the music-hall character, 
and made as if to rise. 

‘Sit down,’ said Hummil. ‘I didn’t know that you had any music in your 


composition. Go on playing until you can’t think of anything more. Pll have that 
piano tuned up before you come again. Play something festive.’ 

Very simple indeed were the tunes to which Mottram’s art and the limitations 
of the piano could give effect, but the men listened with pleasure, and in the 
pauses talked all together of what they had seen or heard when they were last at 
home. A dense dust-storm sprung up outside, and swept roaring over the house, 
enveloping it in the choking darkness of midnight, but Mottram continued 
unheeding, and the crazy tinkle reached the ears of the listeners above the 
flapping of the tattered ceiling-cloth. 

In the silence after the storm he glided from the more directly personal songs 
of Scotland, half humming them as he played, into the Evening Hymn. 

‘Sunday,’ said he, nodding his head. 

‘Go on. Don’t apologise for it,’ said Spurstow. 

Hummil laughed long and riotously. ‘Play it, by all means. You’re full of 
surprises to-day. I didn’t know you had such a gift of finished sarcasm. How 
does that thing go?’ 

Mottram took up the tune. 

“Too slow by half. You miss the note of gratitude,’ said Hummil. ‘It ought to 
go to the “Grasshopper’s Polka,” — this way.’ And he chanted, prestissimo, — 

‘Glory to thee, my God, this night. For all the blessings of the light. 

That shows we really feel our blessings. How does it go on? — 


‘Tf in the night I sleepless lie, My soul with sacred thoughts supply; 
May no ill dreams disturb my rest.’ — 


Quicker, Mottram! — 

‘Or powers of darkness me molest!’ 

‘Bah! what an old hypocrite you are!’ 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Lowndes. ‘You are at full liberty to make fun of 
anything else you like, but leave that hymn alone. It’s associated in my mind 
with the most sacred recollections — — ’ 

‘Summer evenings in the country, — stained-glass window, — light going out, 
and you and she jamming your heads together over one hymn-book,’ said 
Mottram. 

“Yes, and a fat old cockchafer hitting you in the eye when you walked home. 
Smell of hay, and a moon as big as a bandbox sitting on the top of a haycock; 
bats, — roses, — milk and midges,’ said Lowndes. 

‘Also mothers. I can just recollect my mother singing me to sleep with that 
when I was a little chap,’ said Spurstow. 


The darkness had fallen on the room. They could hear Hummil squirming in 
his chair. 

‘Consequently,’ said he testily, ‘you sing it when you are seven fathom deep in 
Hell! It’s an insult to the intelligence of the Deity to pretend we’re anything but 
tortured rebels.’ 

‘Take TWO pills,’ said Spurstow; ‘that’s tortured liver.’ 

‘The usually placid Hummil is in a vile bad temper. I’m sorry for his coolies 
to-morrow,’ said Lowndes, as the servants brought in the lights and prepared the 
table for dinner. 

As they were settling into their places about the miserable goat-chops, and the 
smoked tapioca pudding, Spurstow took occasion to whisper to Mottram, ‘Well 
done, David!’ 

‘Look after Saul, then,’ was the reply. 

‘What are you two whispering about?’ said Hummil suspiciously. 

‘Only saying that you are a damned poor host. This fowl can’t be cut,’ 
returned Spurstow with a sweet smile. ‘Call this a dinner?’ 

‘I can’t help it. You don’t expect a banquet, do you?’ 

Throughout that meal Hummil contrived laboriously to insult directly and 
pointedly all his guests in succession, and at each insult Spurstow kicked the 
aggrieved persons under the table; but he dared not exchange a glance of 
intelligence with either of them. Hummil’s face was white and pinched, while his 
eyes were unnaturally large. No man dreamed for a moment of resenting his 
savage personalities, but as soon as the meal was over they made haste to get 
away. ‘Don’t go. You’re just getting amusing, you fellows. I hope I haven’t said 
anything that annoyed you. You’re such touchy devils.’ Then, changing the note 
into one of almost abject entreaty, Hummil added, ‘I say, you surely aren’t 
going?’ 

‘In the language of the blessed Jorrocks, where I dines I sleeps,’ said 
Spurstow. ‘I want to have a look at your coolies to-morrow, if you don’t mind. 
You can give me a place to lie down in, I suppose?’ 

The others pleaded the urgency of their several duties next day, and, saddling 
up, departed together, Hummil begging them to come next Sunday. As they 
jogged off, Lowndes unbosomed himself to Mottram — 

‘... And I never felt so like kicking a man at his own table in my life. He said 
I cheated at whist, and reminded me I was in debt! ‘Told you you were as good 
as a liar to your face! You aren’t half indignant enough over it.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Mottram. ‘Poor devil! Did you ever know old Hummy behave 
like that before or within a hundred miles of it?’ 

‘That’s no excuse. Spurstow was hacking my shin all the time, so I kept a 


hand on myself. Else I should have — ’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t. You’d have done as Hummy did about Jevins; judge no 
man this weather. By Jove! the buckle of my bridle is hot in my hand! Trot out a 
bit, and ‘ware rat-holes.’ 

Ten minutes’ trotting jerked out of Lowndes one very sage remark when he 
pulled up, sweating from every pore — 

“Good thing Spurstow’s with him to-night.’ 


“Ye-es. Good man, Spurstow. Our roads turn here. See you again next 
Sunday, if the sun doesn’t bowl me over.’ 


‘S’pose so, unless old Timbersides’ finance minister manages to dress some of 
my food. Good-night, and — God bless you!’ 

‘What’s wrong now?’ 

‘Oh, nothing.’ Lowndes gathered up his whip, and, as he flicked Mottram’s 
mare on the flank, added, ‘You’re not a bad little chap, — that’s all.’ And the 
mare bolted half a mile across the sand, on the word. 

In the assistant engineer’s bungalow Spurstow and Hummil smoked the pipe 
of silence together, each narrowly watching the other. The capacity of a 
bachelor’s establishment is as elastic as its arrangements are simple. A servant 
cleared away the dining-room table, brought in a couple of rude native bedsteads 
made of tape strung on a light wood frame, flung a square of cool Calcutta 
matting over each, set them side by side, pinned two towels to the punkah so that 
their fringes should just sweep clear of the sleepers’ nose and mouth, and 
announced that the couches were ready. 

The men flung themselves down, ordering the punkah-coolies by all the 
powers of Hell to pull. Every door and window was shut, for the outside air was 
that of an oven. The atmosphere within was only 104 degrees, as the 
thermometer bore witness, and heavy with the foul smell of badly-trimmed 
kerosene lamps; and this stench, combined with that of native tobacco, baked 
brick, and dried earth, sends the heart of many a strong man down to his boots, 
for it is the smell of the Great Indian Empire when she turns herself for six 
months into a house of torment. Spurstow packed his pillows craftily so that he 
reclined rather than lay, his head at a safe elevation above his feet. It is not good 
to sleep on a low pillow in the hot weather if you happen to be of thick-necked 
build, for you may pass with lively snores and gugglings from natural sleep into 
the deep slumber of heat-apoplexy. 

‘Pack your pillows,’ said the doctor sharply, as he saw Hummil preparing to 
lie down at full length. 


The night-light was trimmed; the shadow of the punkah wavered across the 
room, and the ‘flick’ of the punkah-towel and the soft whine of the rope through 
the wall-hole followed it. Then the punkah flagged, almost ceased. The sweat 
poured from Spurstow’s brow. Should he go out and harangue the coolie? It 
started forward again with a savage jerk, and a pin came out of the towels. When 
this was replaced, a tomtom in the coolie-lines began to beat with the steady 
throb of a swollen artery inside some brain-fevered skull. Spurstow turned on his 
side and swore gently. There was no movement on Hummil’s part. The man had 
composed himself as rigidly as a corpse, his hands clinched at his sides. The 
respiration was too hurried for any suspicion of sleep. Spurstow looked at the set 
face. The jaws were clinched, and there was a pucker round the quivering 
eyelids. 


‘He’s holding himself as tightly as ever he can,’ thought Spurstow. 
‘What in the world is the matter with him? — Hummil!’ 


‘Yes,’ in a thick constrained voice. 

‘Can’t you get to sleep?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Head hot? ‘Throat feeling bulgy? or how?’ 

‘Neither, thanks. I don’t sleep much, you know.’ 

‘Feel pretty bad?’ 

‘Pretty bad, thanks. There is a tomtom outside, isn’t there? I thought it was my 
head at first.... Oh, Spurstow, for pity’s sake give me something that will put me 
asleep, — sound asleep, — if it’s only for six hours!’ He sprang up, trembling 
from head to foot. ‘I haven’t been able to sleep naturally for days, and I can’t 
stand it! — I can’t stand it!’ 

‘Poor old chap!’ 

‘That’s no use. Give me something to make me sleep. I tell you I’m nearly 
mad. I don’t know what I say half my time. For three weeks I’ve had to think 
and spell out every word that has come through my lips before I dared say it. 
Isn’t that enough to drive a man mad? I can’t see things correctly now, and I’ve 
lost my sense of touch. My skin aches — my skin aches! Make me sleep. Oh, 
Spurstow, for the love of God make me sleep sound. It isn’t enough merely to let 
me dream. Let me sleep!’ 

‘All right, old man, all right. Go slow; you aren’t half as bad as you think.’ 

The flood-gates of reserve once broken, Hummil was clinging to him like a 
frightened child. ‘You’re pinching my arm to pieces.’ 

‘T’ll break your neck if you don’t do something for me. No, I didn’t mean that. 


Don’t be angry, old fellow.’ He wiped the sweat off himself as he fought to 
regain composure. ‘I’m a bit restless and off my oats, and perhaps you could 
recommend some sort of sleeping mixture, — bromide of potassium.’ 

‘Bromide of skittles! Why didn’t you tell me this before? Let go of my arm, 
and Pll see if there’s anything in my cigarette-case to suit your complaint.’ 
Spurstow hunted among his day-clothes, turned up the lamp, opened a little 
silver cigarette-case, and advanced on the expectant Hummil with the daintiest 
of fairy squirts. 

‘The last appeal of civilisation,’ said he, ‘and a thing I hate to use. Hold out 
your arm. Well, your sleeplessness hasn’t ruined your muscle; and what a thick 
hide it is! Might as well inject a buffalo subcutaneously. Now in a few minutes 
the morphia will begin working. Lie down and wait.’ 

A smile of unalloyed and idiotic delight began to creep over Hummil’s face. ‘I 
think,’ he whispered, — ’I think I’m going off now. Gad! it’s positively 
heavenly! Spurstow, you must give me that case to keep; you — ’ The voice 
ceased as the head fell back. 

‘Not for a good deal,’ said Spurstow to the unconscious form. ‘And now, my 
friend, sleeplessness of your kind being very apt to relax the moral fibre in little 
matters of life and death, I'll just take the liberty of spiking your guns.’ 

He paddled into Hummil’s saddle-room in his bare feet and uncased a twelve- 
bore rifle, an express, and a revolver. Of the first he unscrewed the nipples and 
hid them in the bottom of a saddlery-case; of the second he abstracted the lever, 
kicking it behind a big wardrobe. The third he merely opened, and knocked the 
doll-head bolt of the grip up with the heel of a riding-boot. 

‘That’s settled,’ he said, as he shook the sweat off his hands. ‘These little 
precautions will at least give you time to turn. You have too much sympathy 
with gun-room accidents.’ 

And as he rose from his knees, the thick muffled voice of Hummil cried in the 
doorway, ‘You fool!’ 

Such tones they use who speak in the lucid intervals of delirium to their 
friends a little before they die. 

Spurstow started, dropping the pistol. Hummil stood in the doorway, rocking 
with helpless laughter. 

‘That was awf’ly good of you, I’m sure,’ he said, very slowly, feeling for his 
words. ‘I don’t intend to go out by my own hand at present. I say, Spurstow, that 
stuff won’t work. What shall I do? What shall I do?’ And panic terror stood in 
his eyes. 

‘Lie down and give it a chance. Lie down at once.’ 

‘T daren’t. It will only take me half-way again, and I shan’t be able to get away 


this time. Do you know it was all I could do to come out just now? Generally I 
am as quick as lightning; but you had clogged my feet. I was nearly caught.’ 
‘Oh yes, I understand. Go and lie down.’ 


‘No, it isn’t delirium; but it was an awfully mean trick to play on me. 
Do you know I might have died?’ 


As a sponge rubs a slate clean, so some power unknown to Spurstow had 
wiped out of Hummil’s face all that stamped it for the face of a man, and he 
stood at the doorway in the expression of his lost innocence. He had slept back 
into terrified childhood. 

‘Is he going to die on the spot?’ thought Spurstow. Then, aloud, ‘All right, my 
son. Come back to bed, and tell me all about it. You couldn’t sleep; but what was 
all the rest of the nonsense?’ 

‘A place, — a place down there,’ said Hummil, with simple sincerity. The 
drug was acting on him by waves, and he was flung from the fear of a strong 
man to the fright of a child as his nerves gathered sense or were dulled. 

‘Good God! I’ve been afraid of it for months past, Spurstow. It has made 
every night hell to me; and yet I’m not conscious of having done anything 
wrong.’ 

‘Be still, and Pll give you another dose. We’ll stop your nightmares, you 
unutterable idiot!’ 

“Yes, but you must give me so much that I can’t get away. You must make me 
quite sleepy, — not just a little sleepy. It’s so hard to run then.’ 

‘I know it; I know it. I’ve felt it myself. The symptoms are exactly as you 
describe.’ 

‘Oh, don’t laugh at me, confound you! Before this awful sleeplessness came 
to me I’ve tried to rest on my elbow and put a spur in the bed to sting me when I 
fell back. Look!’ 

‘By Jove! the man has been rowelled like a horse! Ridden by the nightmare 
with a vengeance! And we all thought him sensible enough. Heaven send us 
understanding! You like to talk, don’t you?’ 

“Yes, sometimes. Not when I’m frightened. THEN I want to run. Don’t you?’ 

‘Always. Before I give you your second dose try to tell me exactly what your 
trouble is.’ 

Hummil spoke in broken whispers for nearly ten minutes, whilst Spurstow 
looked into the pupils of his eyes and passed his hand before them once or twice. 

At the end of the narrative the silver cigarette-case was produced, and the last 
words that Hummil said as he fell back for the second time were, ‘Put me quite 


to sleep; for if I’m caught I die, — I die!’ 

“Yes, yes; we all do that sooner or later, — thank Heaven who has set a term 
to our miseries,’ said Spurstow, settling the cushions under the head. ‘It occurs to 
me that unless I drink something I shall go out before my time. I’ve stopped 
sweating, and — I wear a seventeen-inch collar.’ He brewed himself scalding hot 
tea, which is an excellent remedy against heat-apoplexy if you take three or four 
cups of it in time. Then he watched the sleeper. 

‘A blind face that cries and can’t wipe its eyes, a blind face that chases him 
down corridors! H’m! Decidedly, Hummil ought to go on leave as soon as 
possible; and, sane or otherwise, he undoubtedly did rowel himself most cruelly. 
Well, Heaven send us understanding!’ 

At mid-day Hummil rose, with an evil taste in his mouth, but an unclouded 
eye and a joyful heart. 

‘T was pretty bad last night, wasn’t I?’ said he. 

‘I have seen healthier men. You must have had a touch of the sun. Look here: 
if I write you a swingeing medical certificate, will you apply for leave on the 
spot?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not? You want it.’ 

“Yes, but I can hold on till the weather’s a little cooler.’ 

‘Why should you, if you can get relieved on the spot?’ 

‘Burkett is the only man who could be sent; and he’s a born fool.’ 


‘Oh, never mind about the line. You aren’t so important as all that. 
Wire for leave, if necessary.’ 


Hummil looked very uncomfortable. 

‘T can hold on till the Rains,’ he said evasively. 

“You can’t. Wire to headquarters for Burkett.’ 

‘I won’t. If you want to know why, particularly, Burkett is married, and his 
wife’s just had a kid, and she’s up at Simla, in the cool, and Burkett has a very 
nice billet that takes him into Simla from Saturday to Monday. That little woman 
isn’t at all well. If Burkett was transferred she’d try to follow him. If she left the 
baby behind she’d fret herself to death. If she came, — and Burkett’s one of 
those selfish little beasts who are always talking about a wife’s place being with 
her husband, — she’d die. It’s murder to bring a woman here just now. Burkett 
hasn’t the physique of a rat. If he came here he’d go out; and I know she hasn’t 
any money, and I’m pretty sure she’d go out too. I’m salted in a sort of way, and 
I’m not married. Wait till the Rains, and then Burkett can get thin down here. 


It’ll do him heaps of good.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you intend to face — what you have faced, till the 
Rains break?’ 

‘Oh, it won’t be so bad, now you’ve shown me a way out of it. I can always 
wire to you. Besides, now I’ve once got into the way of sleeping, it’ll be all 
right. Anyhow, I shan’t put in for leave. That’s the long and the short of it.’ 

‘My great Scott! I thought all that sort of thing was dead and done with.’ 

‘Bosh! You’d do the same yourself. I feel a new man, thanks to that cigarette- 
case. You’re going over to camp now, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes; but I’ll try to look you up every other day, if I can.’ 

‘I’m not bad enough for that. I don’t want you to bother. Give the coolies gin 
and ketchup.’ 

‘Then you feel all right?’ 

‘Fit to fight for my life, but not to stand out in the sun talking to you. Go 
along, old man, and bless you!’ 

Hummil turned on his heel to face the echoing desolation of his bungalow, and 
the first thing he saw standing in the verandah was the figure of himself. He had 
met a similar apparition once before, when he was suffering from overwork and 
the strain of the hot weather. 

‘This is bad, — already,’ he said, rubbing his eyes. ‘If the thing slides away 
from me all in one piece, like a ghost, I shall know it is only my eyes and 
stomach that are out of order. If it walks — my head is going.’ 

He approached the figure, which naturally kept at an unvarying distance from 
him, as is the use of all spectres that are born of overwork. It slid through the 
house and dissolved into swimming specks within the eyeball as soon as it 
reached the burning light of the garden. Hummil went about his business till 
even. When he came in to dinner he found himself sitting at the table. The vision 
rose and walked out hastily. Except that it cast no shadow it was in all respects 
real. 

No living man knows what that week held for Hummil. An increase of the 
epidemic kept Spurstow in camp among the coolies, and all he could do was to 
telegraph to Mottram, bidding him go to the bungalow and sleep there. But 
Mottram was forty miles away from the nearest telegraph, and knew nothing of 
anything save the needs of the survey till he met, early on Sunday morning, 
Lowndes and Spurstow heading towards Hummil’s for the weekly gathering. 

‘Hope the poor chap’s in a better temper,’ said the former, swinging himself 
off his horse at the door. ‘I suppose he isn’t up yet.’ 

‘TIl just have a look at him,’ said the doctor. ‘If he’s asleep there’s no need to 
wake him.’ 


And an instant later, by the tone of Spurstow’s voice calling upon them to 
enter, the men knew what had happened. There was no need to wake him. 

The punkah was still being pulled over the bed, but Hummil had departed this 
life at least three hours. 

The body lay on its back, hands clinched by the side, as Spurstow had seen it 
lying seven nights previously. In the staring eyes was written terror beyond the 
expression of any pen. 

Mottram, who had entered behind Lowndes, bent over the dead and touched 
the forehead lightly with his lips. ‘Oh, you lucky, lucky devil!’ he whispered. 

But Lowndes had seen the eyes, and withdrew shuddering to the other side of 
the room. 


‘Poor chap! poor old chap! And the last time I met him I was angry. 
Spurstow, we should have watched him. Has he — ?’ 


Deftly Spurstow continued his investigations, ending by a search round the 
room. 

‘No, he hasn’t,’ he snapped. “There’s no trace of anything. Call the servants.’ 

They came, eight or ten of them, whispering and peering over each other’s 
shoulders. 

‘When did your Sahib go to bed?’ said Spurstow. 

‘At eleven or ten, we think,’ said Hummil’s personal servant. 

‘He was well then? But how should you know?’ 

‘He was not ill, as far as our comprehension extended. But he had slept very 
little for three nights. This I know, because I saw him walking much, and 
specially in the heart of the night.’ 

As Spurstow was arranging the sheet, a big straight-necked hunting-spur 
tumbled on the ground. The doctor groaned. The personal servant peeped at the 
body. 

‘What do you think, Chuma?’ said Spurstow, catching the look on the dark 
face. 

‘Heaven-born, in my poor opinion, this that was my master has descended into 
the Dark Places, and there has been caught because he was not able to escape 
with sufficient speed. We have the spur for evidence that he fought with Fear. 
Thus have I seen men of my race do with thorns when a spell was laid upon 
them to overtake them in their sleeping hours and they dared not sleep.’ 


‘Chuma, you’re a mud-head. Go out and prepare seals to be set on the 
Sahib’s property.’ 


‘God has made the Heaven-born. God has made me. Who are we, to inquire 
into the dispensations of God? I will bid the other servants hold aloof while you 
are reckoning the tale of the Sahib’s property. They are all thieves, and would 
steal.’ 

‘As far as I can make out, he died from — oh, anything; stoppage of the 
heart’s action, heat-apoplexy, or some other visitation,’ said Spurstow to his 
companions. ‘We must make an inventory of his effects, and so on.’ 

‘He was scared to death,’ insisted Lowndes. ‘Look at those eyes! For pity’s 
sake don’t let him be buried with them open!’ 

“Whatever it was, he’s clear of all the trouble now,’ said Mottram softly. 

Spurstow was peering into the open eyes. 

‘Come here,’ said he. ‘Can you see anything there?’ 

‘I can’t face it!’ whimpered Lowndes. ‘Cover up the face! Is there any fear on 
earth that can turn a man into that likeness? It’s ghastly. Oh, Spurstow, cover it 


up!’ 

‘No fear — on earth,’ said Spurstow. Mottram leaned over his shoulder and 
looked intently. 

‘I see nothing except some gray blurs in the pupil. There can be nothing there, 
you know.’ 


‘Even so. Well, let’s think. It’ll take half a day to knock up any sort of coffin; 
and he must have died at midnight. Lowndes, old man, go out and tell the coolies 
to break ground next to Jevins’s grave. Mottram, go round the house with 
Chuma and see that the seals are put on things. Send a couple of men to me here, 
and I’ll arrange.’ 

The strong-armed servants when they returned to their own kind told a strange 
story of the doctor Sahib vainly trying to call their master back to life by magic 
arts, — to wit, the holding of a little green box that clicked to each of the dead 
man’s eyes, and of a bewildered muttering on the part of the doctor Sahib, who 
took the little green box away with him. 

The resonant hammering of a coffin-lid is no pleasant thing to hear, but those 
who have experience maintain that much more terrible is the soft swish of the 
bed-linen, the reeving and unreeving of the bed-tapes, when he who has fallen 
by the roadside is apparelled for burial, sinking gradually as the tapes are tied 
over, till the swaddled shape touches the floor and there is no protest against the 
indignity of hasty disposal. 


At the last moment Lowndes was seized with scruples of conscience. 
‘Ought you to read the service, — from beginning to end?’ said he to 
Spurstow. 


‘T intend to. You’re my senior as a civilian. You can take it if you like.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that for a moment. I only thought if we could get a chaplain 
from somewhere, — I’m willing to ride anywhere, — and give poor Hummil a 
better chance. That’s all.’ 

‘Bosh!’ said Spurstow, as he framed his lips to the tremendous words that 
stand at the head of the burial service. 


After breakfast they smoked a pipe in silence to the memory of the dead. 
Then Spurstow said absently — 


“Tisn’t in medical science.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Things in a dead man’s eye.’ 

‘For goodness’ sake leave that horror alone!’ said Lowndes. ‘I’ve seen a native 
die of pure fright when a tiger chivied him. I know what killed Hummil.’ 

‘The deuce you do! I’m going to try to see.’ And the doctor retreated into the 
bath-room with a Kodak camera. After a few minutes there was the sound of 
something being hammered to pieces, and he emerged, very white indeed. 

‘Have you got a picture?’ said Mottram. ‘What does the thing look like?’ 

‘It was impossible, of course. You needn’t look, Mottram. I’ve torn up the 
films. There was nothing there. It was impossible.’ 

‘That,’ said Lowndes, very distinctly, watching the shaking hand striving to 
relight the pipe, ‘is a damned lie.’ 

Mottram laughed uneasily. ‘Spurstow’s right,’ he said. ‘We’re all in such a 
state now that we’d believe anything. For pity’s sake let’s try to be rational.’ 

There was no further speech for a long time. The hot wind whistled without, 
and the dry trees sobbed. Presently the daily train, winking brass, burnished 
steel, and spouting steam, pulled up panting in the intense glare. ‘We’d better go 
on on that,’ said Spurstow. ‘Go back to work. I’ve written my certificate. We 
can’t do any more good here, and work’! keep our wits together. Come on.’ 

No one moved. It is not pleasant to face railway journeys at mid-day in June. 
Spurstow gathered up his hat and whip, and, turning in the doorway, said — 

‘There may be Heaven, — there must be Hell. Meantime, there is our life 
here. We-ell?’ 

Neither Mottram nor Lowndes had any answer to the question. 


THE MUTINY OF THE MAVERICKS 


Sec. 7. { Cause } { in forces } Regular forces, 

(D) { Consipiring } { belonging } Reserve forces, 
{ with other } a mutiny { to Her } Auxiliary forces. 
{ persons to } sedition { Majesty’s } Navy. 
{ cause } 


When three obscure gentlemen in San Francisco argued on insufficient 
premises they condemned a fellow-creature to a most unpleasant death in a far 
country, which had nothing whatever to do with the United States. They 
foregathered at the top of a tenement-house in Tehama Street, an unsavoury 
quarter of the city, and, there calling for certain drinks, they conspired because 
they were conspirators by trade, officially known as the Third Three of the 
I.A.A. — an institution for the propagation of pure light, not to be confounded 
with any others, though it is affiliated to many. The Second Three live in 
Montreal, and work among the poor there; the First Three have their home in 
New York, not far from Castle Garden, and write regularly once a week to a 
small house near one of the big hotels at Boulogne. What happens after that, a 
particular section of Scotland Yard knows too well, and laughs at. A conspirator 
detests ridicule. More men have been stabbed with Lucrezia Borgia daggers and 
dropped into the Thames for laughing at Head Centres and Triangles than for 
betraying secrets; for this is human nature. 

The Third Three conspired over whisky cocktails and a clean sheet of 
notepaper against the British Empire and all that lay therein. This work is very 
like what men without discernment call politics before a general election. You 
pick out and discuss, in the company of congenial friends, all the weak points in 
your opponents’ organisation, and unconsciously dwell upon and exaggerate all 
their mishaps, till it seems to you a miracle that the hated party holds together for 
an hour. 

‘Our principle is not so much active demonstration — that we leave to others 
— as passive embarrassment, to weaken and unnerve,’ said the first man. 
“Wherever an organisation is crippled, wherever a confusion is thrown into any 
branch of any department, we gain a step for those who take on the work; we are 
but the forerunners.’ He was a German enthusiast, and editor of a newspaper, 
from whose leading articles he quoted frequently. 

‘That cursed Empire makes so many blunders of her own that unless we 
doubled the year’s average I guess it wouldn’t strike her anything special had 


occurred,’ said the second man. ‘Are you prepared to say that all our resources 
are equal to blowing off the muzzle of a hundred- ton gun or spiking a ten- 
thousand-ton ship on a plain rock in clear daylight? They can beat us at our own 
game. ‘Better join hands with the practical branches; we’re in funds now. Try a 
direct scare in a crowded street. They value their greasy hides.’ He was the drag 
upon the wheel, and an Americanised Irishman of the second generation, 
despising his own race and hating the other. He had learned caution. 

The third man drank his cocktail and spoke no word. He was the strategist, but 
unfortunately his knowledge of life was limited. He picked a letter from his 
breast-pocket and threw it across the table. That epistle to the heathen contained 
some very concise directions from the First Three in New York. It said — 

‘The boom in black iron has already affected the eastern markets, where our 
agents have been forcing down the English-held stock among the smaller buyers 
who watch the turn of shares. Any immediate operations, such as western bears, 
would increase their willingness to unload. This, however, cannot be expected 
till they see clearly that foreign iron- masters are witting to co-operate. Mulcahy 
should be dispatched to feel the pulse of the market, and act accordingly. 
Mavericks are at present the best for our purpose. — P.D.Q.’ 

As a message referring to an iron crisis in Pennsylvania, it was interesting, if 
not lucid. As a new departure in organised attack on an outlying English 
dependency, it was more than interesting. 

The second man read it through and murmured — 

‘Already? Surely they are in too great a hurry. All that Dhulip Singh could do 
in India he has done, down to the distribution of his photographs among the 
peasantry. Ho! Ho! The Paris firm arranged that, and he has no substantial 
money backing from the Other Power. Even our agents in India know he hasn’t. 
What is the use of our organisation wasting men on work that is already done? 
Of course the Irish regiments in India are half mutinous as they stand.’ 

This shows how near a lie may come to the truth. An Irish regiment, for just 
so long as it stands still, is generally a hard handful to control, being reckless and 
rough. When, however, it is moved in the direction of musketry-firing, it 
becomes strangely and unpatriotically content with its lot. It has even been heard 
to cheer the Queen with enthusiasm on these occasions. 

But the notion of tampering with the army was, from the point of view of 
Tehama Street, an altogether sound one. There is no shadow of stability in the 
policy of an English Government, and the most sacred oaths of England would, 
even if engrossed on vellum, find very few buyers among colonies and 
dependencies that have suffered from vain beliefs. But there remains to England 
always her army. That cannot change except in the matter of uniform and 


equipment. The officers may write to the papers demanding the heads of the 
Horse Guards in default of cleaner redress for grievances; the men may break 
loose across a country town and seriously startle the publicans; but neither 
officers nor men have it in their composition to mutiny after the continental 
manner. The English people, when they trouble to think about the army at all, 
are, and with justice, absolutely assured that it is absolutely trustworthy. Imagine 
for a moment their emotions on realising that such and such a regiment was in 
open revolt from causes directly due to England’s management of Ireland. They 
would probably send the regiment to the polls forthwith and examine their own 
consciences as to their duty to Erin; but they would never be easy any more. And 
it was this vague, unhappy mistrust that the I. A. A. were labouring to produce. 

‘Sheer waste of breath,’ said the second man after a pause in the council, ‘I 
don’t see the use of tampering with their fool-army, but it has been tried before 
and we must try it again. It looks well in the reports. If we send one man from 
here you may bet your life that other men are going too. Order up Mulcahy.’ 

They ordered him up — a slim, slight, dark-haired young man, devoured with 
that blind rancorous hatred of England that only reaches its full growth across 
the Atlantic. He had sucked it from his mother’s breast in the little cabin at the 
back of the northern avenues of New York; he had been taught his rights and his 
wrongs, in German and Irish, on the canal fronts of Chicago; and San Francisco 
held men who told him strange and awful things of the great blind power over 
the seas. Once, when business took him across the Atlantic, he had served in an 
English regiment, and being insubordinate had suffered extremely. He drew all 
his ideas of England that were not bred by the cheaper patriotic prints from one 
iron-fisted colonel and an unbending adjutant. He would go to the mines if need 
be to teach his gospel. And he went as his instructions advised p.d.q. — which 
means ‘with speed’ — to introduce embarrassment into an Irish regiment, 
‘already half-mutinous, quartered among Sikh peasantry, all wearing miniatures 
of His Highness Dhulip Singh, Maharaja of the Punjab, next their hearts, and all 
eagerly expecting his arrival.’ Other information equally valuable was given him 
by his masters. He was to be cautious, but never to grudge expense in winning 
the hearts of the men in the regiment. His mother in New York would supply 
funds, and he was to write to her once a month. Life is pleasant for a man who 
has a mother in New York to send him two hundred pounds a year over and 
above his regimental pay. 

In process of time, thanks to his intimate knowledge of drill and musketry 
exercise, the excellent Mulcahy, wearing the corporal’s stripe, went out in a 
troopship and joined Her Majesty’s Royal Loyal Musketeers, commonly known 
as the ‘Mavericks,’ because they were masterless and unbranded cattle-sons of 


small farmers in County Clare, shoeless vagabonds of Kerry, herders of Bally- 
vegan, much wanted ‘moonlighters’ from the bare rainy headlands of the south 
coast, officered by O’Mores, Bradys, Hills, Kilreas, and the like. Never to 
outward seeming was there more promising material to work on. The First Three 
had chosen their regiment well. It feared nothing that moved or talked save the 
colonel and the regimental Roman Catholic chaplain, the fat Father Dennis, who 
held the keys of heaven and hell, and blared like an angry bull when he desired 
to be convincing. Him also it loved because on occasions of stress he was used 
to tuck up his cassock and charge with the rest into the merriest of the fray, 
where he always found, good man, that the saints sent him a revolver when there 
was a fallen private to be protected, or — but this came as an afterthought — his 
own gray head to be guarded. 

Cautiously as he had been instructed, tenderly and with much beer, Mulcahy 
opened his projects to such as he deemed fittest to listen. And these were, one 
and all, of that quaint, crooked, sweet, profoundly irresponsible and profoundly 
lovable race that fight like fiends, argue like children, reason like women, obey 
like men, and jest like their own goblins of the rath through rebellion, loyalty, 
want, woe, or war. The underground work of a conspiracy is always dull and 
very much the same the world over. At the end of six months — the seed always 
falling on good ground — Mulcahy spoke almost explicitly, hinting darkly in the 
approved fashion at dread powers behind him, and advising nothing more nor 
less than mutiny. Were they not dogs, evilly treated? had they not all their own 
and their national revenges to satisfy? Who in these days would do aught to nine 
hundred men in rebellion? Who, again, could stay them if they broke for the sea, 
licking up on their way other regiments only too anxious to join? And 
afterwards... here followed windy promises of gold and preferment, office, and 
honour, ever dear to a certain type of Irishman. 

As he finished his speech, in the dusk of a twilight, to his chosen associates, 
there was a sound of a rapidly unslung belt behind him. The arm of one Dan 
Grady flew out in the gloom and arrested something. Then said Dan — - 

‘Mulcahy, you’re a great man, an’ you do credit to whoever sent you. Walk 
about a bit while we think of it.’ Mulcahy departed elate. He knew his words 
would sink deep. 

‘Why the triple-dashed asterisks did ye not let me belt him?’ grunted a voice. 

‘Because I’m not a fat-headed fool. Boys,’tis what he’s been driving at these 
six months — our superior corpril with his education and his copies of the Irish 
papers and his everlasting beer. He’s been sent for the purpose and that’s where 
the money comes from. Can ye not see? That man’s a gold-mine, which Horse 
Egan here would have destroyed with a belt-buckle. It would be throwing away 


the gifts of Providence not to fall in with his little plans. Of coorse we’ll mut’ny 
till all’s dry. Shoot the colonel on the parade-ground, massacree the company 
officers, ransack the arsenal, and then — Boys, did he tell you what next? He 
told me the other night when he was beginning to talk wild. Then we’re to join 
with the niggers, and look for help from Dhulip Singh and the Russians!’ 

‘And spoil the best campaign that ever was this side of Hell! Danny, I’d have 
lost the beer to ha’ given him the belting he requires.’ 

‘Oh, let him go this awhile, man! He’s got no — no constructiveness, but 
that’s the egg-meat of his plan, and you must understand that I’m in with it, an’ 
so are you. We’ll want oceans of beer to convince us — firmaments full. We’ll 
give him talk for his money, and one by one all the boys ‘Il come in and he’ll 
have a nest of nine hundred mutineers to squat in an’ give drink to.’ 

‘What makes me killing-mad is his wanting us to do what the niggers did 
thirty years gone. That an’ his pig’s cheek in saying that other regiments would 
come along,’ said a Kerry man. 

‘That’s not so bad as hintin’ we should loose off on the colonel.’ 

‘Colonel be sugared! I’d as soon as not put a shot through his helmet to see 
him jump and clutch his old horse’s head. But Mulcahy talks o’ shootin’ our 
comp’ny orf’cers accidental.’ 

‘He said that, did he?’ said Horse Egan. 

‘Somethin’ like that, anyways. Can’t ye fancy ould Barber Brady wid a bullet 
in his lungs, coughin’ like a sick monkey, an’ sayin’, “Bhoys, I do not mind your 
gettin’ dhrunk, but you must hould your liquor like men. The man that shot me is 
dhrunk. I’ll suspend investigations for six hours, while I get this bullet cut out, 
an’ then — ”* 

‘An’ then,’ continued Horse Egan, for the peppery Major’s peculiarities of 
speech and manner were as well known as his tanned face; “‘an’ then, ye 
dissolute, half-baked, putty-faced scum o°’ Connemara, if I find a man so much 
as lookin’ confused, begad, I?ll coort-martial the whole company. A man that 
can’t get over his liquor in six hours is not fit to belong to the Mavericks!” ‘ 

A shout of laughter bore witness to the truth of the sketch. 

‘It’s pretty to think of,’ said the Kerry man slowly. ‘Mulcahy would have us 
do all the devilmint, and get clear himself, someways. He wudn’t be takin’ all 
this fool’s throuble in shpoilin’ the reputation of the regiment — ’ 

‘Reputation of your grandmother’s pig!’ said Dan. 

“Well, an’ HE had a good reputation tu; so it’s all right. Mulcahy must see his 
way to clear out behind him, or he’d not ha’ come so far, talkin’ powers of 
darkness.’ 

‘Did you hear anything of a regimental court-martial among the Black 


Boneens, these days? Half a company of ‘em took one of the new draft an’ 
hanged him by his arms with a tent-rope from a third story verandah. They gave 
no reason for so doin’, but he was half dead. I’m thinking that the Boneens are 
short-sighted. It was a friend of Mulcahy’s, or a man in the same trade. They’d a 
deal better ha’ taken his beer,’ returned Dan reflectively. 

‘Better still ha’ handed him up to the Colonel,’ said Horse Egan, ‘onless — but 
sure the news wud be all over the counthry an’ give the reg’ment a bad name.’ 

‘An’ there’d be no reward for that man — he but went about talkin’,’ said the 
Kerry man artlessly. 

“You speak by your breed,’ said Dan with a laugh. ‘There was never a Kerry 
man yet that wudn’t sell his brother for a pipe o’ tobacco an’ a pat on the back 
from a p’liceman.’ 

‘Praise God I’m not a bloomin’ Orangeman,’ was the answer. 

‘No, nor never will be,’ said Dan. “They breed MEN in Ulster. Would you like 
to thry the taste of one?’ 

The Kerry man looked and longed, but forbore. The odds of battle were too 
great. 

‘Then you’ll not even give Mulcahy a — a strike for his money,’ said the 
voice of Horse Egan, who regarded what he called ‘trouble’ of any kind as the 
pinnacle of felicity. 

Dan answered not at all, but crept on tip-toe, with large strides, to the mess- 
room, the men following. The room was empty. In a corner, cased like the King 
of Dahomey’s state umbrella, stood the regimental Colours. Dan lifted them 
tenderly and unrolled in the light of the candles the record of the Mavericks — 
tattered, worn, and hacked. The white satin was darkened everywhere with big 
brown stains, the gold threads on the crowned harp were frayed and discoloured, 
and the Red Bull, the totem of the Mavericks, was coffee-hued. The stiff, 
embroidered folds, whose price is human life, rustled down slowly. The 
Mavericks keep their colours long and guard them very sacredly. 

‘Vittoria, Salamanca, Toulouse, Waterloo, Moodkee, Ferozshah, an’ Sobraon 
— that was fought close next door here, against the very beggars he wants us to 
join. Inkermann, The Alma, Sebastopol! What are those little businesses 
compared to the campaigns of General Mulcahy? The Mut’ny, think o’ that; the 
Mut’ny an’ some dirty little matters in Afghanistan; an’ for that an’ these an’ 
those’ — Dan pointed to the names of glorious battles — ’that Yankee man with 
the partin’ in his hair comes an’ says as easy as “have a drink.”... Holy Moses, 
there’s the captain!’ 

But it was the mess-sergeant who came in just as the men clattered out, and 
found the colours uncased. 


From that day dated the mutiny of the Mavericks, to the joy of Mulcahy and 
the pride of his mother in New York — the good lady who sent the money for 
the beer. Never, so far as words went, was such a mutiny. The conspirators, led 
by Dan Grady and Horse Egan, poured in daily. They were sound men, men to 
be trusted, and they all wanted blood; but first they must have beer. They cursed 
the Queen, they mourned over Ireland, they suggested hideous plunder of the 
Indian country side, and then, alas — some of the younger men would go forth 
and wallow on the ground in spasms of wicked laughter. 

The genius of the Irish for conspiracies is remarkable. None the less they 
would swear no oaths but those of their own making, which were rare and 
curious, and they were always at pains to impress Mulcahy with the risks they 
ran. Naturally the flood of beer wrought demoralisation. But Mulcahy confused 
the causes of things, and when a very muzzy Maverick smote a sergeant on the 
nose or called his commanding officer a bald- headed old lard-bladder and even 
worse names, he fancied that rebellion and not liquor was at the bottom of the 
outbreak. Other gentlemen who have concerned themselves in larger 
conspiracies have made the same error. 

The hot season, in which they protested no man could rebel, came to an end, 
and Mulcahy suggested a visible return for his teachings. As to the actual upshot 
of the mutiny he cared nothing. It would be enough if the English, infatuatedly 
trusting to the integrity of their army, should be startled with news of an Irish 
regiment revolting from political considerations. His persistent demands would 
have ended, at Dan’s instigation, in a regimental belting which in all probability 
would have killed him and cut off the supply of beer, had not he been sent on 
special duty some fifty miles away from the cantonment to cool his heels in a 
mud fort and dismount obsolete artillery. Then the colonel of the Mavericks, 
reading his newspaper diligently, and scenting Frontier trouble from afar, posted 
to the army headquarters and pled with the Commander-in-chief for certain 
privileges, to be granted under certain contingencies; which contingencies came 
about only a week later, when the annual little war on the border developed itself 
and the colonel returned to carry the good news to the Mavericks. He held the 
promise of the Chief for active service, and the men must get ready. 

On the evening of the same day, Mulcahy, an unconsidered corporal — yet 
great in conspiracy — returned to cantonments, and heard sounds of strife and 
howlings from afar off. The mutiny had broken out and the barracks of the 
Mavericks were one white-washed pandemonium. A private tearing through the 
barrack-square, gasped in his ear, ‘Service! Active service. It’s a burnin’ shame.’ 
Oh joy, the Mavericks had risen on the eve of battle! They would not — noble 
and loyal sons of Ireland — serve the Queen longer. The news would flash 


through the country side and over to England, and he — Mulcahy — the trusted 
of the Third Three, had brought about the crash. The private stood in the middle 
of the square and cursed colonel, regiment, officers, and doctor, particularly the 
doctor, by his gods. An orderly of the native cavalry regiment clattered through 
the mob of soldiers. He was half lifted, half dragged from his horse, beaten on 
the back with mighty hand-claps till his eyes watered, and called all manner of 
endearing names. Yes, the Mavericks had fraternised with the native troops. Who 
then was the agent among the latter that had blindly wrought with Mulcahy so 
well? 

An officer slunk, almost ran, from the mess to a barrack. He was mobbed by 
the infuriated soldiery, who closed round but did not kill him, for he fought his 
way to shelter, flying for the life. Mulcahy could have wept with pure joy and 
thankfulness. The very prisoners in the guard- room were shaking the bars of 
their cells and howling like wild beasts, and from every barrack poured the 
booming as of a big war-drum. 

Mulcahy hastened to his own barrack. He could hardly hear himself speak. 
Eighty men were pounding with fist and heel the tables and trestles — eighty 
men, flushed with mutiny, stripped to their shirt sleeves, their knapsacks half- 
packed for the march to the sea, made the two-inch boards thunder again as they 
chanted to a tune that Mulcahy knew well, the Sacred War Song of the 
Mavericks — 


Listen in the north, my boys, there’s trouble on the wind; 
Tramp o° Cossack hooves in front, gray great-coats behind, 
Trouble on the Frontier of a most amazin’ kind, 

Trouble on the waters o° the Oxus! 


Then, as a table broke under the furious accompaniment — 


Hurrah! hurrah! it’s north by west we go; 

Hurrah! hurrah! the chance we wanted so; 

Let ‘em hear the chorus from Umballa to MosCOW, 
As we go marchin’ to the Kremling. 


‘Mother of all the saints in bliss and all the devils in cinders, where’s my fine 
new sock widout the heel?’ howled Horse Egan, ransacking everybody’s valise 
but his own. He was engaged in making up deficiencies of kit preparatory to a 
campaign, and in that work he steals best who steals last. ‘Ah, Mulcahy, you’re 
in good time,’ he shouted. ‘We’ve got the route, and we’re off on Thursday for a 
pic-nic wid the Lancers next door.’ 


An ambulance orderly appeared with a huge basket full of lint rolls, provided 
by the forethought of the Queen for such as might need them later on. Horse 
Egan unrolled his bandage, and flicked it under Mulcahy’s nose, chanting — 


Sheepskin an’ bees’ wax, thunder, pitch, and plaster, 
The more you try to pull it off, the more it sticks the faster. 
As I was goin’ to New Orleans — 


“You know the rest of it, my Irish American-Jew boy. By gad, ye have to fight 
for the Queen in the inside av a fortnight, my darlin’.’ 

A roar of laughter interrupted. Mulcahy looked vacantly down the room. Bid a 
boy defy his father when the pantomime-cab is at the door; or a girl develop a 
will of her own when her mother is putting the last touches to the first ball-dress; 
but do not ask an Irish regiment to embark upon mutiny on the eve of a 
campaign; when it has fraternised with the native regiment that accompanies it, 
and driven its officers into retirement with ten thousand clamorous questions, 
and the prisoners dance for joy, and the sick men stand in the open, calling down 
all known diseases on the head of the doctor, who has certified that they are 
“medically unfit for active service.” At even the Mavericks might have been 
mistaken for mutineers by one so unversed in their natures as Mulcahy. At dawn 
a girls’ school might have learned deportment from them. They knew that their 
colonel’s hand had closed, and that he who broke that iron discipline would not 
go to the front: nothing in the world will persuade one of our soldiers when he is 
ordered to the north on the smallest of affairs that he is not immediately going 
gloriously to slay Cossacks and cook his kettles in the palace of the Czar. A few 
of the younger men mourned for Mulcahy’s beer, because the campaign was to 
be conducted on strict temperance principles, but as Dan and Horse Egan said 
sternly, ‘We’ve got the beer-man with us. He shall drink now on his own hook.’ 

Mulcahy had not taken into account the possibility of being sent on active 
service. He had made up his mind that he would not go under any circumstances, 
but fortune was against him. 

‘Sick — you?’ said the doctor, who had served an unholy apprenticeship to his 
trade in Tralee poorhouses. ‘You’re only home-sick, and what you call varicose 
veins come from over-eating. A little gentle exercise will cure that.’ And later, 
‘Mulcahy, my man, everybody is allowed to apply for a sick-certificate ONCE. 
If he tries it twice we call him by an ugly name. Go back to your duty, and let’s 
hear no more of your diseases.’ 

I am ashamed to say that Horse Egan enjoyed the study of Mulcahy’s soul in 
those days, and Dan took an equal interest. Together they would communicate to 


their corporal all the dark lore of death which is the portion of those who have 
seen men die. Egan had the larger experience, but Dan the finer imagination. 
Mulcahy shivered when the former spoke of the knife as an intimate 
acquaintance, or the latter dwelt with loving particularity on the fate of those 
who, wounded and helpless, had been overlooked by the ambulances, and had 
fallen into the hands of the Afghan women-folk. 

Mulcahy knew that the mutiny, for the present at least, was dead; knew, too, 
that a change had come over Dan’s usually respectful attitude towards him, and 
Horse Egan’s laughter and frequent allusions to abortive conspiracies 
emphasised all that the conspirator had guessed. The horrible fascination of the 
death-stories, however, made him seek the men’s society. He learnt much more 
than he had bargained for; and in this manner: It was on the last night before the 
regiment entrained to the front. The barracks were stripped of everything 
movable, and the men were too excited to sleep. The bare walls gave out a heavy 
hospital smell of chloride of lime. 

‘And what,’ said Mulcahy in an awe-stricken whisper, after some conversation 
on the eternal subject, ‘are you going to do to me, Dan?’ This might have been 
the language of an able conspirator conciliating a weak spirit. 

“You'll see,’ said Dan grimly, turning over in his cot, ‘or I rather shud say 
you’ll not see.’ 

This was hardly the language of a weak spirit. Mulcahy shook under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘Be easy with him,’ put in Egan from the next cot. ‘He has got his chanst o’ 
goin’ clean. Listen, Mulcahy; all we want is for the good sake of the regiment 
that you take your death standing up, as a man shud. There be heaps an’ heaps of 
enemy — plenshus heaps. Go there an’ do all you can and die decent. You’ll die 
with a good name THERE. “Tis not a hard thing considerin’.’ 

Again Mulcahy shivered. 

‘An’ how could a man wish to die better than fightin’??? added Dan 
consolingly. 

‘And if I won’t?’ said the corporal in a dry whisper. 

‘There’ll be a dale of smoke,’ returned Dan, sitting up and ticking off the 
situation on his fingers, ‘sure to be, an’ the noise of the firin’ ‘Il be tremenjus, an’ 
we'll be running about up and down, the regiment will. But WE, Horse and I — 
we'll stay by you, Mulcahy, and never let you go. Maybe there’ll be an 
accident.’ 

‘It’s playing it low on me. Let me go. For pity’s sake let me go. I never did 
you harm, and — and I stood you as much beer as I could. Oh, don’t be hard on 
me, Dan! You are — you were in it too. You won’t kill me up there, will you?’ 


‘Tm not thinkin’ of the treason; though you shud be glad any honest boys 
drank with you. It’s for the regiment. We can’t have the shame o’ you bringin’ 
shame on us. You went to the doctor quiet as a sick cat to get and stay behind an’ 
live with the women at the depot — you that wanted us to run to the sea in wolf- 
packs like the rebels none of your black blood dared to be! But WE knew about 
your goin’ to the doctor, for he told in mess, and it’s all over the regiment. Bein’, 
as we are, your best friends, we didn’t allow any one to molest you YET. We 
will see to you ourselves. Fight which you will — us or the enemy — you’ll 
never lie in that cot again, and there’s more glory and maybe less kicks from 
fightin’ the enemy. That’s fair speakin’.’ 

‘And he told us by word of mouth to go and join with the niggers — you’ve 
forgotten that, Dan,’ said Horse Egan, to justify sentence. 

‘What’s the use of plaguin’ the man? One shot pays for all. Sleep ye sound, 
Mulcahy. But you onderstand, do ye not?’ 

Mulcahy for some weeks understood very little of anything at all save that 
ever at his elbow, in camp, or at parade, stood two big men with soft voices 
adjuring him to commit hari-kari lest a worse thing should happen — to die for 
the honour of the regiment in decency among the nearest knives. But Mulcahy 
dreaded death. He remembered certain things that priests had said in his infancy, 
and his mother — not the one at New York — starting from her sleep with 
shrieks to pray for a husband’s soul in torment. It is well to be of a cultured 
intelligence, but in time of trouble the weak human mind returns to the creed it 
sucked in at the breast, and if that creed be not a pretty one trouble follows. 
Also, the death he would have to face would be physically painful. Most 
conspirators have large imaginations. Mulcahy could see himself, as he lay on 
the earth in the night, dying by various causes. They were all horrible; the 
mother in New York was very far away, and the Regiment, the engine that, once 
you fall in its grip, moves you forward whether you will or won’t, was daily 
coming closer to the enemy! 

They were brought to the field of Marzun-Katai, and with the Black Boneens 
to aid, they fought a fight that has never been set down in the newspapers. In 
response, many believe, to the fervent prayers of Father Dennis, the enemy not 
only elected to fight in the open, but made a beautiful fight, as many weeping 
Irish mothers knew later. They gathered behind walls or flickered across the 
open in shouting masses, and were pot-valiant in artillery. It was expedient to 
hold a large reserve and wait for the psychological moment that was being 
prepared by the shrieking shrapnel. Therefore the Mavericks lay down in open 
order on the brow of a hill to watch the play till their call should come. Father 
Dennis, whose duty was in the rear, to smooth the trouble of the wounded, had 


naturally managed to make his way to the foremost of his boys and lay like a 
black porpoise, at length on the grass. To him crawled Mulcahy, ashen-gray, 
demanding absolution. 

‘Wait till you’re shot,’ said Father Dennis sweetly. ‘There’s a time for 
everything.’ 

Dan Grady chuckled as he blew for the fiftieth time into the breech of his 
speckless rifle. Mulcahy groaned and buried his head in his arms till a stray shot 
spoke like a snipe immediately above his head, and a general heave and tremour 
rippled the line. Other shots followed and a few took effect, as a shriek or a grunt 
attested. The officers, who had been lying down with the men, rose and began to 
walk steadily up and down the front of their companies. 

This manoeuvre, executed, not for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith, to soothe men, demands nerve. You must not hurry, you must not look 
nervous, though you know that you are a mark for every rifle within extreme 
range, and above all if you are smitten you must make as little noise as possible 
and roll inwards through the files. It is at this hour, when the breeze brings the 
first salt whiff of the powder to noses rather cold at the tip, and the eye can 
quietly take in the appearance of each red casualty, that the strain on the nerves 
is strongest. Scotch regiments can endure for half a day and abate no whit of 
their zeal at the end; English regiments sometimes sulk under punishment, while 
the Irish, like the French, are apt to run forward by ones and twos, which is just 
as bad as running back. The truly wise commandant of highly strung troops 
allows them, in seasons of waiting, to hear the sound of their own voices uplifted 
in song. There is a legend of an English regiment that lay by its arms under fire 
chaunting ‘Sam Hall,’ to the horror of its newly appointed and pious colonel. 
The Black Boneens, who were suffering more than the Mavericks, on a hill half 
a mile away, began presently to explain to all who cared to listen — 

We’ll sound the jubilee, from the centre to the sea, And Ireland shall be free, 
says the Shan-van Vogh. 

‘Sing, boys,’ said Father Dennis softly. ‘It looks as if we cared for their 
Afghan peas.’ 

Dan Grady raised himself to his knees and opened his mouth in a song 
imparted to him, as to most of his comrades, in the strictest confidence by 
Mulcahy — -the Mulcahy then lying limp and fainting on the grass, the chill fear 
of death upon him. 

Company after company caught up the words which, the I. A. A. say, are to 
herald the general rising of Erin, and to breathe which, except to those duly 
appointed to hear, is death. Wherefore they are printed in this place. 


The Saxon in Heaven’s just balance is weighed, 

His doom like Belshazzar’s in death has been cast, 
And the hand of the venger shall never be stayed 

Till his race, faith, and speech are a dream of the past. 


They were heart-filling lines and they ran with a swirl; the I. A. A. are better 
served by their pens than their petards. Dan clapped Mulcahy merrily on the 
back, asking him to sing up. The officers lay down again. There was no need to 
walk any more. Their men were soothing themselves thunderously, thus — 


St. Mary in Heaven has written the vow 
That the land shall not rest till the heretic blood, 
From the babe at the breast to the hand at the plough, 
Has rolled to the ocean like Shannon in flood! 


‘T’ll speak to you after all’s over,’ said Father Dennis authoritatively in Dan’s 
ear. ‘What’s the use of confessing to me when you do this foolishness? Dan, 
you’ve been playing with fire! Pll lay you more penance in a week than — ’ 

‘Come along to Purgatory with us, Father dear. The Boneens are on the move; 
they’ ll let us go now!’ 

The regiment rose to the blast of the bugle as one man; but one man there was 
who rose more swiftly than all the others, for half an inch of bayonet was in the 
fleshy part of his leg. 

“You’ve got to do it,’ said Dan grimly. ‘Do it decent, anyhow;’ and the roar of 
the rush drowned his words, for the rear companies thrust forward the first, still 
singing as they swung down the slope — - 

From the child at the breast to the hand at the plough Shall roll to the ocean 
like Shannon in flood! 

They should have sung it in the face of England, not of the Afghans, whom, it 
impressed as much as did the wild Irish yell. 

‘They came down singing,’ said the unofficial report of the enemy, borne from 
village to village the next day. ‘They continued to sing, and it was written that 
our men could not abide when they came. It is believed that there was magic in 
the aforesaid song.’ 

Dan and Horse Egan kept themselves in the neighbourhood of Mulcahy. 
Twice the man would have bolted back in the confusion. Twice he was heaved, 
kicked, and shouldered back again into the unpaintable inferno of a hotly 
contested charge. 

At the end, the panic excess of his fear drove him into madness beyond all 


human courage. His eyes staring at nothing, his mouth open and frothing, and 
breathing as one in a cold bath, he went forward demented, while Dan toiled 
after him. The charge checked at a high mud wall. It was Mulcahy who 
scrambled up tooth and nail and hurled down among the bayonets the amazed 
Afghan who barred his way. It was Mulcahy, keeping to the straight line of the 
rabid dog, who led a collection of ardent souls at a newly unmasked battery and 
flung himself on the muzzle of a gun as his companions danced among the 
gunners. It was Mulcahy who ran wildly on from that battery into the open plain, 
where the enemy were retiring in sullen groups. His hands were empty, he had 
lost helmet and belt, and he was bleeding from a wound in the neck. Dan and 
Horse Egan, panting and distressed, had thrown themselves down on the ground 
by the captured guns, when they noticed Mulcahy’s charge. 

‘Mad,’ said Horse Egan critically. ‘Mad with fear! He’s going straight to his 
death, an’ shouting’s no use.’ 

‘Let him go. Watch now! If we fire we’ll hit him, maybe.’ 

The last of a hurrying crowd of Afghans turned at the noise of shod feet 
behind him, and shifted his knife ready to hand. This, he saw, was no time to 
take prisoners. Mulcahy tore on, sobbing; the straight-held blade went home 
through the defenceless breast, and the body pitched forward almost before a 
shot from Dan’s rifle brought down the slayer and still further hurried the 
Afghan retreat. The two Irishmen went out to bring in their dead. 

‘He was given the point and that was an easy death,’ said Horse Egan, viewing 
the corpse. ‘But would you ha’ shot him, Danny, if he had lived?’ 

‘He didn’t live, so there’s no sayin’. But I doubt I wud have bekase of the fun 
he gave us — let alone the beer. Hike up his legs, Horse, and we’ll bring him in. 
Perhaps ‘tis better this way.’ 

They bore the poor limp body to the mass of the regiment, lolling open- 
mouthed on their rifles; and there was a general snigger when one of the younger 
subalterns said, “That was a good man!’ 

‘Phew,’ said Horse Egan, when a burial-party had taken over the burden. ‘I’m 
powerful dhry, and this reminds me there’ll be no more beer at all.’ 

‘Fwhy not?’ said Dan, with a twinkle in his eye as he stretched himself for 
rest. ‘Are we not conspirin’ all we can, an’ while we conspire are we not entitled 
to free dhrinks? Sure his ould mother in New York would not let her son’s 
comrades perish of drouth — if she can be reached at the end of a letter.’ 

“You’re a janius,’ said Horse Egan. ‘O’ coorse she will not. I wish this crool 
war was over an’ we’d get back to canteen. Faith, the Commander- in-Chief 
ought to be hanged in his own little sword-belt for makin’ us work on wather.’ 

The Mavericks were generally of Horse Egan’s opinion. So they made haste to 


get their work done as soon as possible, and their industry was rewarded by 
unexpected peace. ‘We can fight the sons of Adam,’ said the tribesmen, ‘but we 
cannot fight the sons of Eblis, and this regiment never stays still in one place. 
Let us therefore come in.’ They came in and ‘this regiment’ withdrew to conspire 
under the leadership of Dan Grady. 

Excellent as a subordinate Dan failed altogether as a chief-in-command — 
possibly because he was too much swayed by the advice of the only man in the 
regiment who could manufacture more than one kind of handwriting. The same 
mail that bore to Mulcahy’s mother in New York a letter from the colonel telling 
her how valiantly her son had fought for the Queen, and how assuredly he would 
have been recommended for the Victoria Cross had he survived, carried a 
communication signed, I grieve to say, by that same colonel and all the officers 
of the regiment, explaining their willingness to do ‘anything which is contrary to 
the regulations and all kinds of revolutions’ if only a little money could be 
forwarded to cover incidental expenses. Daniel Grady, Esquire, would receive 
funds, vice Mulcahy, who ‘was unwell at this present time of writing.’ 

Both letters were forwarded from New York to Tehama Street, San Francisco, 
with marginal comments as brief as they were bitter. The Third Three read and 
looked at each other. Then the Second Conspirator- he who believed in ‘joining 
hands with the practical branches’ — -began to laugh, and on recovering his 
gravity said, ‘Gentlemen, I consider this will be a lesson to us. We’re left again. 
Those cursed Irish have let us down. I knew they would, but’-here he laughed 
afresh-’I’d give considerable to know what was at the back of it all.’ 

His curiosity would have been satisfied had he seen Dan Grady, discredited 
regimental conspirator, trying to explain to his thirsty comrades in India the non- 
arrival of funds from New York. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


Your Gods and my Gods-do you or I know which are the stronger? Native 
Proverb. 


EAST of Suez, some hold, the direct control of Providence ceases; Man being 
there handed over to the power of the Gods and Devils of Asia, and the Church 
of England Providence only exercising an occasional and modified supervision 
in the case of Englishmen. 


This theory accounts for some of the more unnecessary horrors of life in 
India: it may be stretched to explain my story. 


My friend Strickland of the Police, who knows as much of natives of India as 
is good for any man, can bear witness to the facts of the case. Dumoise, our 
doctor, also saw what Strickland and I saw. The inference which he drew from 
the evidence was entirely incorrect. He is dead now; he died, in a rather curious 
manner, which has been elsewhere described. 

When Fleete came to India he owned a little money and some land in the 
Himalayas, near a place called Dharmsala. Both properties had been left him by 
an uncle, and he came out to finance them. He was a big, heavy, genial, and 
inoffensive man. His knowledge of natives was, of course, limited, and he 
complained of the difficulties of the language. 

He rode in from his place in the hills to spend New Year in the station, and he 
stayed with Strickland. On New Year’s Eve there was a big dinner at the club, 
and the night was excusably wet. When men foregather from the uttermost ends 
of the Empire, they have a right to be riotous. The Frontier had sent down a 
contingent 0’ Catch-’em-Alive-O’s who had not seen twenty white faces for a 
year, and were used to ride fifteen miles to dinner at the next Fort at the risk of a 
Khyberee bullet where their drinks should lie. They profited by their new 
security, for they tried to play pool with a curled-up hedgehog found in the 
garden, and one of them carried the marker round the room in his teeth. Half a 
dozen planters had come in from the south and were talking ‘horse’ to the 
Biggest Liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories at once. Everybody 
was there, and there was a general closing up of ranks and taking stock of our 
losses in dead or disabled that had fallen during the past year. It was a very wet 
night, and I remember that we sang ‘Auld Lang Syne’ with our feet in the Polo 
Championship Cup, and our heads among the stars, and swore that we were all 


dear friends. Then some of us went away and annexed Burma, and some tried to 
open up the Soudan and were opened up by Fuzzies in that cruel scrub outside 
Suakim, and some found stars and medals, and some were married, which was 
bad, and some did other things which were worse, and the others of us stayed in 
our chains and strove to make money on insufficient experiences. 

Fleete began the night with sherry and bitters, drank champagne steadily up to 
dessert, then raw, rasping Capri with all the strength of whisky, took Benedictine 
with his coffee, four or five whiskies and sodas to improve his pool strokes, beer 
and bones at half-past two, winding up with old brandy. Consequently, when he 
came out, at half-past three in the morning, into fourteen degrees of frost, he was 
very angry with his horse for coughing, and tried to leapfrog into the saddle. The 
horse broke away and went to his stables; so Strickland and I formed a Guard of 
Dishonour to take Fleete home. 

Our road lay through the bazaar, close to a little temple of Hanuman, the 
Monkey-god, who is a leading divinity worthy of respect. All gods have good 
points, just as have all priests. Personally, I attach much importance to Hanuman, 
and am kind to his people — the great gray apes of the hills. One never knows 
when one may want a friend. 

There was a light in the temple, and as we passed, we could hear voices of 
men chanting hymns. In a native temple, the priests rise at all hours of the night 
to do honour to their god. Before we could stop him, Fleete dashed up the steps, 
patted two priests on the back, and was gravely grinding the ashes of his cigar- 
butt into the forehead of the red stone image of Hanuman. Strickland tried to 
drag him out, but he sat down and said solemnly: 

‘Shee that? ‘Mark of the B-beasht! I made it. Ishn’t it fine?’ 

In half a minute the temple was alive and noisy, and Strickland, who knew 
what came of polluting gods, said that things might occur. He, by virtue of his 
official position, long residence in the country, and weakness for going among 
the natives, was known to the priests and he felt unhappy. Fleete sat on the 
ground and refused to move. He said that ‘good old Hanuman’ made a very soft 
pillow. 

Then, without any warning, a Silver Man came out of a recess behind the 
image of the god. He was perfectly naked in that bitter, bitter cold, and his body 
shone like frosted silver, for he was what the Bible calls ‘a leper as white as 
snow.’ Also he had no face, because he was a leper of some years’ standing and 
his disease was heavy upon him. We two stooped to haul Fleete up, and the 
temple was filling and filling with folk who seemed to spring from the earth, 
when the Silver Man ran in under our arms, making a noise exactly like the 
mewing of an otter, caught Fleete round the body and dropped his head on 


Fleete’s breast before we could wrench him away. Then he retired to a corner 
and sat mewing while the crowd blocked all the doors. 

The priests were very angry until the Silver Man touched Fleete. That 
nuzzling seemed to sober them. 

At the end of a few minutes’ silence one of the priests came to Strickland and 
said, in perfect English, “Take your friend away. He has done with Hanuman, but 
Hanurnan has not done with him.’ The crowd gave room and we carried Fleete 
into the road. 

Strickland was very angry. He said that we might all three have been knifed, 
and that Fleete should thank his stars that he had escaped without injury. 

Fleete thanked no one. He said that he wanted to go to bed. He was 
gorgeously drunk. 

We moved on, Strickland silent and wrathful, until Fleete was taken with 
violent shivering fits and sweating. He said that the smells of the bazaar were 
overpowering, and he wondered why slaughter-houses were permitted so near 
English residences. ‘Can’t you smell the blood?’ said Fleete. 

We put him to bed at last, just as the dawn was breaking, and Strickland 
invited me to have another whisky and soda. While we were drinking he talked 
of the trouble in the temple, and admitted that it baffled him completely. 
Strickland hates being mystified by natives, because his business in life is to 
overmatch them with their own weapons. He has not yet succeeded in doing this, 
but in fifteen or twenty years he will have made some small progress. 

‘They should have mauled us,’ he said, ‘instead of mewing at us. I wonder 
what they meant. I don’t like it one little bit.’ 

I said that the Managing Committee of the temple would in all probability 
bring a criminal action against us for insulting their religion. There was a section 
of the Indian Penal Code which exactly met Fleete’s offence. Strickland said he 
only hoped and prayed that they would do this. Before I left I looked into 
Fleete’s room, and saw him lying on his right side, scratching his left breast. 
Then. I went to bed cold, depressed, and unhappy, at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

At one o’clock I rode over to Strickland’s house to inquire after Fleete’s head. 
I imagined that it would be a sore one. Fleete was breakfasting and seemed 
unwell. His temper was gone, for he was abusing the cook for not supplying him 
with an underdone chop. A man who can eat raw meat after a wet night is a 
curiosity. I told Fleete this and he laughed. 

“You breed queer mosquitoes in these parts,’ he said. ‘I’ve been bitten to 
pieces, but only in one place.’ 

‘Let’s have a look at the bite,’ said Strickland. ‘It may have gone down since 


this morning.’ 

While the chops were being cooked, Fleete opened his shirt and showed us, 
just over his left breast, a mark, the perfect double of the black rosettes — the 
five or six irregular blotches arranged in a circle — on a leopard’s hide. 
Strickland looked and said, ‘It was only pink this morning. It’s grown black 
now.’ 

Fleete ran to a glass. 

‘By Jove!’ he said,’ this is nasty. What is it?’ 

We could not answer. Here the chops came in, all red and juicy, and Fleete 
bolted three in a most offensive manner. He ate on his right grinders only, and 
threw his head over his right shoulder as he snapped the meat. When he had 
finished, it struck him that he had been behaving strangely, for he said 
apologetically, ‘I don’t think I ever felt so hungry in my life. I’ve bolted like an 
ostrich.’ 

After breakfast Strickland said to me, ‘Don’t go. Stay here, and stay for the 
night.’ 

Seeing that my house was not three miles from Strickland’s, this request was 
absurd. But Strickland insisted, and was going to say something when Fleete 
interrupted by declaring in a shamefaced way that he felt hungry again. 
Strickland sent a man to my house to fetch over my bedding and a horse, and we 
three went down to Strickland’s stables to pass the hours until it was time to go 
out for a ride. The man who has a weakness for horses never wearies of 
inspecting them; and when two men are killing time in this way they gather 
knowledge and lies the one from the other. 

There were five horses in the stables, and I shall never forget the scene as we 
tried to look them over. They seemed to have gone mad. They reared and 
screamed and nearly tore up their pickets; they sweated and shivered and 
lathered and were distraught with fear. Strickland’s horses used to know him as 
well as his dogs; which made the matter more curious. We left the stable for fear 
of the brutes throwing themselves in their panic. Then Strickland turned back 
and called me. The horses were still frightened, but they let us ‘gentle’ and make 
much of them, and put their heads in our bosoms. 

‘They aren’t afraid of US,’ said Strickland. ‘D’you know, Pd give three 
months’ pay if OUTRAGE here could talk.’ 

But Outrage was dumb, and could only cuddle up to his master and blow out 
his nostrils, as is the custom of horses when they wish to explain things but 
can’t. Fleete came up when we were in the stalls, and as soon as the horses saw 
him, their fright broke out afresh. It was all that we could do to escape from the 
place unkicked. Strickland said, ‘They don’t seem to love you, Fleete.’ 


‘Nonsense,’ said Fleete; my mare will follow me like a dog.’ He went to her; 
she was in a loose-box; but as he slipped the bars she plunged, knocked him 
down, and broke away into the garden. I laughed, but Strickland was not 
amused. He took his moustache in both fists and pulled at it till it nearly came 
out. Fleete, instead of going off to chase his property, yawned, saying that he felt 
sleepy. He went to the house to lie down, which was a foolish way of spending 
New Year’s Day. 

Strickland sat with me in the stables and asked if I had noticed anything 
peculiar in Fleete’s manner. I said that he ate his food like a beast; but that this 
might have been the result of living alone in the hills out of the reach of society 
as refined and elevating as ours for instance. Strickland was not amused. I do not 
think that he listened to me, for his next sentence referred to the mark on Fleete’s 
breast, and I said that it might have been caused by blister-flies, or that it was 
possibly a birth-mark newly born and now visible for the first time. We both 
agreed that it was unpleasant to look at, and Strickland found occasion to say 
that I was a fool. 

‘T can’t tell you what I think now,’ said he, ‘because you would call me a 
madman; but you must stay with me for the next few days, if you can. I want 
you to watch Fleete, but don’t tell me what you think till I have made up my 
mind.’ 

‘But I am dining out to-night,’ I said. ‘So am I,’ said Strickland, ‘and so is 
Fleete. At least if he doesn’t change his mind.’ 

We walked about the garden smoking, but saying nothing — because we were 
friends, and talking spoils good tobacco — till our pipes were out. Then we went 
to wake up Fleete. He was wide awake and fidgeting about his room. 

‘I say, I want some more chops,’ he said. ‘Can I get them?’ 

We laughed and said, ‘Go and change. The ponies will be round in a minute.’ 

‘All right,’ said Fleete. I’ll go when I get the chops — underdone ones, mind.’ 

He seemed to be quite in earnest. It was four o’clock, and we had had 
breakfast at one; still, for a long time, he demanded those underdone chops. 
Then he changed into riding clothes and went out into the verandah. His pony — 
the mare had not been caught — would not let him come near. All three horses 
were unmanageable — -mad with fear — -and finally Fleete said that he would 
stay at home and get something to eat. Strickland and I rode out wondering. As 
we passed the temple of Hanuman, the Silver Man came out and mewed at us. 


‘He is not one of the regular priests of the temple,’ said Strickland. 
‘T think I should peculiarly like to lay my hands on him.’ 


There was no spring in our gallop on the racecourse that evening. The horses 
were stale, and moved as though they had been ridden out. 


‘The fright after breakfast has been too much for them,’ said 
Strickland. 


That was the only remark he made through the remainder of the ride. Once or 
twice I think he swore to himself; but that did not count. 

We came back in the dark at seven o’clock, and saw that there were no lights 
in the bungalow. ‘Careless ruffians my servants are!’ said Strickland. 

My horse reared at something on the carriage drive, and Fleete stood up under 
its nose. 

‘What are you doing, grovelling about the garden?’ said Strickland. 

But both horses bolted and nearly threw us. We dismounted by the stables and 
returned to Fleete, who was on his hands and knees under the orange- bushes. 

“What the devil’s wrong with you?’ said Strickland. 

‘Nothing, nothing in the world,’ said Fleete, speaking very quickly and 
thickly. ‘I’ve been gardening-botanising you know. The smell of the earth is 
delightful. I think I’m going for a walk-a long walk-all night.’ 

Then I saw that there was something excessively out of order somewhere, and 
I said to Strickland, ‘I am not dining out.’ 

‘Bless you!’ said Strickland. ‘Here, Fleete, get up. You’ll catch fever there. 
Come in to dinner and let’s have the lamps lit. We ‘Il all dine at home.’ 

Fleete stood up unwillingly, and said, ‘No lamps-no lamps. It’s much nicer 
here. Let’s dine outside and have some more chops-lots of ‘em and underdone — 
bloody ones with gristle.’ 

Now a December evening in Northern India is bitterly cold, and Fleete’s 
suggestion was that of a maniac. 

‘Come in,’ said Strickland sternly. ‘Come in at once.’ 

Fleete came, and when the lamps were brought, we saw that he was literally 
plastered with dirt from head to foot. He must have been rolling in the garden. 
He shrank from the light and went to his room. His eyes were horrible to look at. 
There was a green light behind them, not in them, if you understand, and the 
man’s lower lip hung down. 


Strickland said, “There is going to be trouble-big trouble-to-night. 
Don’t you change your riding-things.’ 


We waited and waited for Fleete’s reappearance, and ordered dinner in the 
meantime. We could hear him moving about his own room, but there was no 


light there. Presently from the room came the long-drawn howl of a wolf. 

People write and talk lightly of blood running cold and hair standing up and 
things of that kind. Both sensations are too horrible to be trifled with. My heart 
stopped as though a knife had been driven through it, and Strickland turned as 
white as the tablecloth. 

The howl was repeated, and was answered by another howl far across the 
fields. 

That set the gilded roof on the horror. Strickland dashed into Fleete’s room. I 
followed, and we saw Fleete getting out of the window. He made beast-noises in 
the back of his throat. He could not answer us when we shouted at him. He spat. 

I don’t quite remember what followed, but I think that Strickland must have 
stunned him with the long boot-jack or else I should never have been able to sit 
on his chest. Fleete could not speak, he could only snarl, and his snarls were 
those of a wolf, not of a man. The human spirit must have been giving way all 
day and have died out with the twilight. We were dealing with a beast that had 
once been Fleete. 

The affair was beyond any human and rational experience. I tried to say 
‘Hydrophobia,’ but the word wouldn’t come, because I knew that I was lying. 

We bound this beast with leather thongs of the punkah-rope, and tied its 
thumbs and big toes together, and gagged it with a shoe-horn, which makes a 
very efficient gag if you know how to arrange it. Then we carried it into the 
dining-room, and sent a man to Dumoise, the doctor, telling him to come over at 
once. After we had despatched the messenger and were drawing breath, 
Strickland said, ‘It’s no good. This isn’t any doctor’s work.’ I, also, knew that he 
spoke the truth. 

The beast’s head was free, and it threw it about from side to side. Any one 
entering the room would have believed that we were curing a wolf’s pelt. That 
was the most loathsome accessory of all. 

Strickland sat with his chin in the heel of his fist, watching the beast as it 
wriggled on the ground, but saying nothing. The shirt had been torn open in the 
scuffle and showed the black rosette mark on the left breast. It stood out like a 
blister. 

In the silence of the watching we heard something without mewing like a she- 
otter. We both rose to our feet, and, I answer for myself, not Strickland, felt sick 
— actually and physically sick. We told each other, as did the men in Pinafore, 
that it was the cat. 

Dumoise arrived, and I never saw a little man so unprofessionally shocked. He 
said that it was a heart-rending case of hydrophobia, and that nothing could be 
done. At least any palliative measures would only prolong the agony. The beast 


was foaming at the mouth. Fleete, as we told Dumoise, had been bitten by dogs 
once or twice. Any man who keeps half a dozen terriers must expect a nip now 
and again. Dumoise could offer no help. He could only certify that Fleete was 
dying of hydrophobia. The beast was then howling, for it had managed to spit 
out the shoe-horn. Dumoise said that he would be ready to certify to the cause of 
death, and that the end was certain. He was a good little man, and he offered to 
remain with us; but Strickland refused the kindness. He did not wish to poison 
Dumoise’s New Year. He would only ask him not to give the real cause of 
Fleete’s death to the public. 

So Dumoise left, deeply agitated; and as soon as the noise of the cart- wheels 
had died away, Strickland told me, in a whisper, his suspicions. They were so 
wildly improbable that he dared not say them out aloud; and I, who entertained 
all Strickland’s beliefs, was so ashamed of owning to them that I pretended to 
disbelieve. 


‘Even if the Silver Man had bewtiched Fleete for polluting the image of 
Hanuman, the punishment could not have fallen so quickly.’ 


As I was whispering this the cry outside the house rose again, and the beast 
fell into a fresh paroxysm of struggling till we were afraid that the thongs that 
held it would give way. 

‘Watch!’ said Strickland. ‘If this happens six times I shall take the law into my 
own hands. I order you to help me.’ 

He went into his room and came out in a few minutes with the barrels of an 
old shot-gun, a piece of fishing-line, some thick cord, and his heavy wooden 
bedstead. I reported that the convulsions had followed the cry by two seconds in 
each case, and the beast seemed perceptibly weaker. 

Strickland muttered, ‘But he can’t take away the life! He can’t take away the 
life!’ 

I said, though I knew that I was arguing against myself, ‘It may be a cat. It 
must be a cat. If the Silver Man is responsible, why does he dare to come here?’ 

Strickland arranged the wood on the hearth, put the gun-barrels into the glow 
of the fire, spread the twine on the table and broke a walking stick in two. There 
was one yard of fishing line, gut, lapped with wire, such as is used for mahseer- 
fishing, and he tied the two ends together in a loop. 

Then he said, ‘How can we catch him? He must be taken alive and unhurt.’ 

I said that we must trust in Providence, and go out softly with polo- sticks into 
the shrubbery at the front of the house. The man or animal that made the cry was 
evidently moving round the house as regularly as a night-watchman. We could 


wait in the bushes till he came by and knock him over. 

Strickland accepted this suggestion, and we slipped out from a bath-room 
window into the front verandah and then across the carriage drive into the 
bushes. 

In the moonlight we could see the leper coming round the corner of the house. 
He was perfectly naked, and from time to time he mewed and stopped to dance 
with his shadow. It was an unattractive sight, and thinking of poor Fleete, 
brought to such degradation by so foul a creature, I put away all my doubts and 
resolved to help Strickland from the heated gun-barrels to the loop of twine-from 
the loins to the head and back again — -with all tortures that might be needful. 

The leper halted in the front porch for a moment and we jumped out on him 
with the sticks. He was wonderfully strong, and we were afraid that he might 
escape or be fatally injured before we caught him. We had an idea that lepers 
were frail creatures, but this proved to be incorrect. Strickland knocked his legs 
from under him and I put my foot on his neck. He mewed hideously, and even 
through my riding-boots I could feel that his flesh was not the flesh of a clean 
man. 

He struck at us with his hand and feet-stumps. We looped the lash of a dog- 
whip round him, under the armpits, and dragged him backwards into the hall and 
so into the dining-room where the beast lay. There we tied him with trunk-straps. 
He made no attempt to escape, but mewed. 

When we confronted him with the beast the scene was beyond description. 
The beast doubled backwards into a bow as though he had been poisoned with 
strychnine, and moaned in the most pitiable fashion. Several other things 
happened also, but they cannot be put down here. 

‘T think I was right,’ said Strickland. ‘Now we will ask him to cure this case.’ 

But the leper only mewed. Strickland wrapped a towel round his hand and 
took the gun-barrels out of the fire. I put the half of the broken walking stick 
through the loop of fishing-line and buckled the leper comfortably to 
Strickland’s bedstead. I understood then how men and women and little children 
can endure to see a witch burnt alive; for the beast was moaning on the floor, and 
though the Silver Man had no face, you could see horrible feelings passing 
through the slab that took its place, exactly as waves of heat play across red-hot 
iron — gun-barrels for instance. 

Strickland shaded his eyes with his hands for a moment and we got to work. 
This part is not to be printed. 

The dawn was beginning to break when the leper spoke. His mewings had not 
been satisfactory up to that point. The beast had fainted from exhaustion and the 
house was very still. We unstrapped the leper and told him to take away the evil 


spirit. He crawled to the beast and laid his hand upon the left breast. That was 
all. Then he fell face down and whined, drawing in his breath as he did so. 

We watched the face of the beast, and saw the soul of Fleete coming back into 
the eyes. Then a sweat broke out on the forehead and the eyes-they were human 
eyes — -closed. We waited for an hour but Fleete still slept. We carried him to 
his room and bade the leper go, giving him the bedstead, and the sheet on the 
bedstead to cover his nakedness, the gloves and the towels with which we had 
touched him, and the whip that had been hooked round his body. He put the 
sheet about him and went out into the early morning without speaking or 
mewing. 

Strickland wiped his face and sat down. A night-gong, far away in the city, 
made seven o’clock. 

‘Exactly four-and-twenty hours!’ said Strickland. ‘And I’ve done enough to 
ensure my dismissal from the service, besides permanent quarters in a lunatic 
asylum. Do you believe that we are awake?’ 

The red-hot gun-barrel had fallen on the floor and was singeing the carpet. 
The smell was entirely real. 

That morning at eleven we two together went to wake up Fleete. We looked 
and saw that the black leopard-rosette on his chest had disappeared. He was very 
drowsy and tired, but as soon as he saw us, he said, ‘Oh! Confound you fellows. 
Happy New Year to you. Never mix your liquors. I’m nearly dead.’ 

‘Thanks for your kindness, but you’re over time,’ said Strickland. ‘To- day is 
the morning of the second. You’ve slept the clock round with a vengeance.’ 

The door opened, and little Dumoise put his head in. He had come on foot, 
and fancied that we were laving out Fleete. 

‘Tve brought a nurse,’ said Dumoise. ‘I suppose that she can come in for... 
what is necessary.’ 

‘By all means,’ said Fleete cheerily, sitting up in bed. ‘Bring on your nurses.’ 

Dumoise was dumb. Strickland led him out and explained that there must 
have been a mistake in the diagnosis. Dumoise remained dumb and left the 
house hastily. He considered that his professional reputation had been injured, 
and was inclined to make a personal matter of the recovery. Strickland went out 
too. When he came back, he said that he had been to call on the Temple of 
Hanuman to offer redress for the pollution of the god, and had been solemnly 
assured that no white man had ever touched the idol and that he was an 
incarnation of all the virtues labouring under a delusion. 

‘What do you think?’ said Strickland. 

I said, ‘“There are more things .. .”* 

But Strickland hates that quotation. He says that I have worn it threadbare. 


One other curious thing happened which frightened me as much as anything in 
all the night’s work. When Fleete was dressed he came into the dining-room and 
sniffed. He had a quaint trick of moving his nose when he sniffed. ‘Horrid doggy 
smell, here,’ said he. “You should really keep those terriers of yours in better 
order. Try sulphur, Strick.’ 

But Strickland did not answer. He caught hold of the back of a chair, and, 
without warning, went into an amazing fit of hysterics. It is terrible to see a 
strong man overtaken with hysteria. Then it struck me that we had fought for 
Fleete’s soul with the Silver Man in that room, and had disgraced ourselves as 
Englishmen for ever, and I laughed and gasped and gurgled just as shamefully as 
Strickland, while Fleete thought that we had both gone mad. We never told him 
what we had done. 

Some years later, when Strickland had married and was a church-going 
member of society for his wife’s sake, we reviewed the incident dispassionately, 
and Strickland suggested that I should put it before the public. 

I cannot myself see that this step is likely to clear up the mystery; because, in 
the first place, no one will believe a rather unpleasant story, and, in the second, it 
is well known to every right-minded man that the gods of the heathen are stone 
and brass, and any attempt to deal with them otherwise is justly condemned. 


THE RETURN OF IMRAY 


The doors were wide, the story saith, 
Out of the night came the patient wraith, 
He might not speak, and he could not stir 
A hair of the Baron’s minniver — - 
Speechless and strengthless, a shadow thin, 
He roved the castle to seek his kin. 
And oh,’twas a piteous thing to see 
The dumb ghost follow his enemy! 

THE BARON. 


Imray achieved the impossible. Without warning, for no conceivable motive, 
in his youth, at the threshold of his career he chose to disappear from the world 
— -which is to say, the little Indian station where he lived. 

Upon a day he was alive, well, happy, and in great evidence among the 
billiard-tables at his Club. Upon a morning, he was not, and no manner of search 
could make sure where he might be. He had stepped out of his place; he had not 
appeared at his office at the proper time, and his dogcart was not upon the public 
roads. For these reasons, and because he was hampering, in a microscopical 
degree, the administration of the Indian Empire, that Empire paused for one 
microscopical moment to make inquiry into the fate of Imray. Ponds were 
dragged, wells were plumbed, telegrams were despatched down the lines of 
railways and to the nearest seaport town-twelve hundred miles away; but Imray 
was not at the end of the drag-ropes nor the telegraph wires. He was gone, and 
his place knew him no more. 

Then the work of the great Indian Empire swept forward, because it could not 
be delayed, and Imray from being a man became a mystery — such a thing as 
men talk over at their tables in the Club for a month, and then forget utterly. His 
guns, horses, and carts were sold to the highest bidder. His superior officer wrote 
an altogether absurd letter to his mother, saying that Imray had unaccountably 
disappeared, and his bungalow stood empty. 

After three or four months of the scorching hot weather had gone by, my 
friend Strickland, of the Police, saw fit to rent the bungalow from the native 
landlord. This was before he was engaged to Miss Youghal — an affair which 
has been described in another place — and while he was pursuing his 
investigations into native life. His own life was sufficiently peculiar, and men 
complained of his manners and customs. There was always food in his house, 


but there were no regular times for meals. He ate, standing up and walking 
about, whatever he might find at the sideboard, and this is not good for human 
beings. His domestic equipment was limited to six rifles, three shot-guns, five 
saddles, and a collection of stiff-jointed mahseer-rods, bigger and stronger than 
the largest salmon-rods. These occupied one-half of his bungalow, and the other 
half was given up to Strickland and his dog Tietjens — an enormous Rampur 
slut who devoured daily the rations of two men. She spoke to Strickland in a 
language of her own; and whenever, walking abroad, she saw things calculated 
to destroy the peace of Her Majesty the Queen- Empress, she returned to her 
master and laid information. Strickland would take steps at once, and the end of 
his labours was trouble and fine and imprisonment for other people. The natives 
believed that Tietjens was a familiar spirit, and treated her with the great 
reverence that is born of hate and fear. One room in the bungalow was set apart 
for her special use. She owned a bedstead, a blanket, and a drinking- trough, and 
if any one came into Strickland’s room at night her custom was to knock down 
the invader and give tongue till some one came with a light. Strickland owed his 
life to her, when he was on the Frontier, in search of a local murderer, who came 
in the gray dawn to send Strickland much farther than the Andaman Islands. 
Tietjens caught the man as he was crawling into Strickland’s tent with a dagger 
between his teeth; and after his record of iniquity was established in the eyes of 
the law he was hanged. From that date Tietjens wore a collar of rough silver, and 
employed a monogram on her night-blanket; and the blanket was of double 
woven Kashmir cloth, for she was a delicate dog. 

Under no circumstances would she be separated from Strickland; and once, 
when he was ill with fever, made great trouble for the doctors, because she did 
not know how to help her master and would not allow another creature to 
attempt aid. Macarnaght, of the Indian Medical Service, beat her over her head 
with a gun-butt before she could understand that she must give room for those 
who could give quinine. 

A short time after Strickland had taken Imray’s bungalow, my business took 
me through that Station, and naturally, the Club quarters being full, I quartered 
myself upon Strickland. It was a desirable bungalow, eight-roomed and heavily 
thatched against any chance of leakage from rain. Under the pitch of the roof ran 
a ceiling-cloth which looked just as neat as a white-washed ceiling. The landlord 
had repainted it when Strickland took the bungalow. Unless you knew how 
Indian bungalows were built you would never have suspected that above the 
cloth lay the dark three-cornered cavern of the roof, where the beams and the 
underside of the thatch harboured all manner of rats, bats, ants, and foul things. 

Tietjens met me in the verandah with a bay like the boom of the bell of St. 


Paul’s, putting her paws on my shoulder to show she was glad to see me. 
Strickland had contrived to claw together a sort of meal which he called lunch, 
and immediately after it was finished went out about his business. I was left 
alone with Tietjens and my own affairs. The heat of the summer had broken up 
and turned to the warm damp of the rains. There was no motion in the heated air, 
but the rain fell like ramrods on the earth, and flung up a blue mist when it 
splashed back. The bamboos, and the custard-apples, the poinsettias, and the 
mango-trees in the garden stood still while the warm water lashed through them, 
and the frogs began to sing among the aloe hedges. A little before the light 
failed, and when the rain was at its worst, I sat in the back verandah and heard 
the water roar from the eaves, and scratched myself because I was covered with 
the thing called prickly-heat. Tietjens came out with me and put her head in my 
lap and was very sorrowful; so I gave her biscuits when tea was ready, and I took 
tea in the back verandah on account of the little coolness found there. The rooms 
of the house were dark behind me. I could smell Strickland’s saddlery and the oil 
on his guns, and I had no desire to sit among these things. My own servant came 
to me in the twilight, the muslin of his clothes clinging tightly to his drenched 
body, and told me that a gentleman had called and wished to see some one. Very 
much against my will, but only because of the darkness of the rooms, I went into 
the naked drawing-room, telling my man to bring the lights. There might or 
might not have been a caller waiting — -it seemed to me that I saw a figure by 
one of the windows — -but when the lights came there was nothing save the 
spikes of the rain without, and the smell of the drinking earth in my nostrils. I 
explained to my servant that he was no wiser than he ought to be, and went back 
to the verandah to talk to Tietjens. She had gone out into the wet, and I could 
hardly coax her back to me; even with biscuits with sugar tops. Strickland came 
home, dripping wet, just before dinner, and the first thing he said was. 

‘Has any one called?’ 

I explained, with apologies, that my servant had summoned me into the 
drawing-room on a false alarm; or that some loafer had tried to call on 
Strickland, and thinking better of it had fled after giving his name. Strickiand 
ordered dinner, without comment, and since it was a real dinner with a white 
tablecloth attached, we sat down. 

At nine o’clock Strickland wanted to go to bed, and I was tired too. Tietjens, 
who had been lying underneath the table, rose up, and swung into the least 
exposed verandah as soon as her master moved to his own room, which was next 
to the stately chamber set apart for Tietjens. If a mere wife had wished to sleep 
out of doors in that pelting rain it would not have mattered; but Tietjens was a 
dog, and therefore the better animal. I looked at Strickland, expecting to see him 


flay her with a whip. He smiled queerly, as a man would smile after telling some 
unpleasant domestic tragedy. ‘She has done this ever since I moved in here,’ said 
he. ‘Let her go.’ 

The dog was Strickland’s dog, so I said nothing, but I felt all that Strickland 
felt In being thus made light of. Tietjens encamped outside my bedroom window, 
and storm after storm came up, thundered on the thatch, and died away. The 
lightning spattered the sky as a thrown egg spatters a barn-door, but the light was 
pale blue, not yellow; and, looking through my split bamboo blinds, I could see 
the great dog standing, not sleeping, in the verandah, the hackles alift on her 
back and her feet anchored as tensely as the drawn wire-rope of a suspension 
bridge. In the very short pauses of the thunder I tried to sleep, but it seemed that 
some one wanted me very urgently. He, whoever he was, was trying to call me 
by name, but his voice was no more than a husky whisper. The thunder ceased, 
and Tietjens went into the garden and howled at the low moon. Somebody tried 
to open my door, walked about and about through the house and stood breathing 
heavily in the verandahs, and just when I was falling asleep I fancied that I heard 
a wild hammering and clamouring above my head or on the door. 

I ran into Strickland’s room and asked him whether he was ill, and had been 
calling for me. He was lying on his bed half dressed, a pipe in his mouth. ‘I 
thought you’d come,’ he said. ‘Have I been walking round the house recently?’ 

I explained that he had been tramping in the dining-room and the smoking- 
room and two or three other places, and he laughed and told me to go back to 
bed. I went back to bed and slept till the moming, but through all my mixed 
dreams I was sure I was doing some one an injustice in not attending to his 
wants. What those wants were I could not tell; but a fluttering, whispering, bolt- 
fumbling, lurking, loitering Someone was reproaching me for my slackness, and, 
half awake, I heard the howling of Tietjens in the garden and the threshing of the 
rain. 

I lived in that house for two days. Strickland went to his office daily, leaving 
me alone for eight or ten hours with Tietjens for my only companion. As long as 
the full light lasted I was comfortable, and so was Tietjens; but in the twilight 
she and I moved into the back verandah and cuddled each other for company. We 
were alone in the house, but none the less it was much too fully occupied by a 
tenant with whom I did not wish to interfere. I never saw him, but I could see the 
curtains between the rooms quivering where he had just passed through; I could 
hear the chairs creaking as the bamboos sprung under a weight that had just 
quitted them; and I could feel when I went to get a book from the dining-room 
that somebody was waiting in the shadows of the front verandah till I should 
have gone away. Tietjens made the twilight more interesting by glaring into the 


darkened rooms with every hair erect, and following the motions of something 
that I could not see. She never entered the rooms, but her eyes moved 
interestedly: that was quite sufficient. Only when my servant came to trim the 
lamps and make all light and habitable she would come in with me and spend 
her time sitting on her haunches, watching an invisible extra man as he moved 
about behind my shoulder. Dogs are cheerful companions. 

I explained to Strickland, gently as might be, that I would go over to the Club 
and find for myself quarters there. I admired his hospitality, was pleased with his 
guns and rods, but I did not much care for his house and its atmosphere. He 
heard me out to the end, and then smiled very wearily, but without contempt, for 
he is a man who understands things. ‘Stay on,’ he said, ‘and see what this thing 
means. All you have talked about I have known since I took the bungalow. Stay 
on and wait. Tietjens has left me. Are you going too?’ 

I had seen him through one little affair, connected with a heathen idol, that had 
brought me to the doors of a lunatic asylum, and I had no desire to help him 
through further experiences. He was a man to whom unpleasantnesses arrived as 
do dinners to ordinary people. 

Therefore I explained more clearly than ever that I liked him immensely, and 
would be happy to see him in the daytime; but that I did not care to sleep under 
his roof. This was after dinner, when Tietjens had gone out to lie in the verandah. 

“Pon my soul, I don’t wonder,’ said Strickland, with his eyes on the ceiling- 
cloth. ‘Look at that!’ 

The tails of two brown snakes were hanging between the cloth and the cornice 
of the wall. They threw long shadows in the lamplight. 

‘If you are afraid of snakes of course —’ said Strickland. 

I hate and fear snakes, because if you look into the eyes of any snake you will 
see that it knows all and more of the mystery of man’s fall, and that it feels all 
the contempt that the Devil felt when Adam was evicted from Eden. Besides 
which its bite is generally fatal, and it twists up trouser legs. 

“You ought to get your thatch overhauled,’ I said. 

‘Give me a mahseer-rod, and we’ll poke ‘em down.’ 

‘They’ ll hide among the roof-beams,’ said Strickland. ‘I can’t stand snakes 
overhead. I’m going up into the roof. If I shake ‘em down, stand by with a 
cleaning-rod and break their backs.’ 

I was not anxious to assist Strickland in his work, but I took the cleaning-rod 
and waited in the dining-room, while Strickland brought a gardener’s ladder 
from the verandah, and set it against the side of the room. 

The snake-tails drew themselves up and disappeared. We could hear the dry 
rushing scuttle of long bodies running over the baggy ceiling-cloth. Strickland 


took a lamp with him, while I tried to make clear to him the danger of hunting 
roof-snakes between a ceiling-cloth and a thatch, apart from the deterioration of 
property caused by ripping out ceiling- cloths. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Strickland. “They’re sure to hide near the walls by the cloth. 
The bricks are too cold for ‘em, and the heat of the room is just what they like.’ 
He put his hand to the corner of the stuff and ripped it from the cornice. It gave 
with a great sound of tearing, and Strickland put his head through the opening 
into the dark of the angle of the roof-beams. I set my teeth and lifted the rod, for 
I had not the least knowledge of what might descend. 

‘H’m!’ said Strickland, and his voice rolled and rumbled in the roof. “There’s 
room for another set of rooms up here, and, by Jove, some one is occupying 
‘em!’ 

‘Snakes?’ I said from below. 

‘No. It’s a buffalo. Hand me up the two last joints of a mahseer-rod, and PI 
prod it. It’s lying on the main roof-beam.’ 

I handed up the rod. 

‘What a nest for owls and serpents! No wonder the snakes live here,’ said 
Strickland, climbing farther into the roof. I could see his elbow thrusting with 
the rod. ‘Come out of that, whoever you are! Heads below there! It’s falling.’ 

I saw the ceiling-cloth nearly in the centre of the room bag with a shape that 
was pressing it downwards and downwards towards the lighted lamp on the 
table. I snatched the lamp out of danger and stood back. Then the cloth ripped 
out from the walls, tore, split, swayed, and shot down upon the table something 
that I dared not look at, till Strickland had slid down the ladder and was standing 
by my side. 

He did not say much, being a man of few words; but he picked up the loose 
end of the tablecloth and threw it over the remnants on the table. 

‘It strikes me,’ said he, putting down the lamp, ‘our friend Imray has come 
back. Oh! you would, would you?’ 

There was a movement under the cloth, and a little snake wriggled out, to be 
back-broken by the butt of the mahseer-rod. I was sufficiently sick to make no 
remarks worth recording. 

Strickland meditated, and helped himself to drinks. The arrangement under the 
cloth made no more signs of life. 

‘Is it Imray?’ I said. 

Strickland turned back the cloth for a moment, and looked. 

‘It is Imray,’ he said; ‘and his throat is cut from ear to ear.’ 

Then we spoke, both together and to ourselves: ‘That’s why he whispered 
about the house.’ 


Tietjens, in the garden, began to bay furiously. A little later her great nose 
heaved open the dining-room door. 

She sniffed and was still. The tattered ceiling-cloth hung down almost to the 
level of the table, and there was hardly room to move away from the discovery. 

Tietjens came in and sat down; her teeth bared under her lip and her forepaws 
planted. She looked at Strickland. 

‘It’s a bad business, old lady,’ said he. ‘Men don’t climb up into the roofs of 
their bungalows to die, and they don’t fasten up the ceiling cloth behind ‘em. 
Let’s think it out.’ 

‘Let’s think it out somewhere else,’ I said. 

‘Excellent idea! Turn the lamps out. We’ll get into my room.’ 

I did not turn the lamps out. I went into Strickland’s room first, and allowed 
him to make the darkness. Then he followed me, and we lit tobacco and thought. 
Strickland thought. I smoked furiously, because I was afraid. 

‘Imray is back,’ said Strickland. ‘The question is — -who killed Imray? Don’t 
talk, I’ve a notion of my own. When I took this bungalow I took over most of 
Imray’s servants. Imray was guileless and inoffensive, wasn’t he?’ 

I agreed; though the heap under the cloth had looked neither one thing nor the 
other. 

‘Tf I call in all the servants they will stand fast in a crowd and lie like Aryans. 
What do you suggest?’ 

‘Call ‘em in one by one,’ I said. 

‘They’ ll run away and give the news to all their fellows,’ said Strickland. ‘We 
must segregate ‘em. Do you suppose your servant knows anything about it?’ 

‘He may, for aught I know; but I don’t think it’s likely. He has only been here 
two or three days,’ I answered. ‘What’s your notion?’ 

‘I can’t quite tell. How the dickens did the man get the wrong side of the 
ceiling-cloth?’ 

There was a heavy coughing outside Strickland’s bedroom door. This showed 
that Bahadur Khan, his body-servant, had waked from sleep and wished to put 
Strickland to bed. 

‘Come in,’ said Strickland. ‘It’s a very warm night, isn’t it?’ 

Bahadur Khan, a great, green-turbaned, six-foot Mahomedan, said that it was 
a very warm night; but that there was more rain pending, which, by his Honour’s 
favour, would bring relief to the country. 

‘It will be so, if God pleases,’ said Strickland, tugging off his boots. ‘It is in 
my mind, Bahadur Khan, that I have worked thee remorselessly for many days 
— -ever since that time when thou first earnest into my service. What time was 
that?’ 


‘Has the Heaven-bom forgotten? It was when Imray Sahib went secretly to 
Europe without warning given; and I-even I-came into the honoured service of 
the protector of the poor.’ 

‘And Imray Sahib went to Europe?’ 

‘It is so said among those who were his servants.’ 

‘And thou wilt take service with him when he returns?’ 

‘Assuredly, Sahib. He was a good master, and cherished his dependants.’ 

‘That is true. I am very tired, but I go buck-shooting to-morrow. Give me the 
little sharp rifle that I use for black-buck; it is in the case yonder.’ 

The man stooped over the case; handed barrels, stock, and fore-end to 
Strickland, who fitted all together, yawning dolefully. Then he reached down to 
the gun-case, took a solid-drawn cartridge, and slipped it into the breech of the 
‘360 Express. 


‘And Imray Sahib has gone to Europe secretly! That is very strange, 
Bahadur Khan, is it not?’ 


“What do I know of the ways of the white man. Heaven-born?’ 

‘Very little, truly. But thou shalt know more anon. It has reached me that 
Imray Sahib has returned from his so long journeyings, and that even now he lies 
in the next room, waiting his servant.’ 

‘Sahib!’ 

The lamplight slid along the barrels of the rifle as they levelled themselves at 
Bahadur Khan’s broad breast. 

‘Go and look!’said Strickland. ‘Take a lamp. Thy master is tired, and he waits 
thee. Go!’ 

The man picked up a lamp, and went into the dining-room, Strickland 
following, and almost pushing him with the muzzle of the rifle. He looked for a 
moment at the black depths behind the ceiling-cloth; at the writhing snake under 
foot; and last, a gray glaze settling on his face, at the thing under the tablecloth. 

‘Hast thou seen?’ said Strickland after a pause. 

‘I have seen. I am clay in the white man’s hands. What does the Presence do?’ 

‘Hang thee within the month. What else?’ 

‘For killing him? Nay, Sahib, consider. Walking among us, his servants, he 
cast his eyes upon my child, who was four years old. Him he bewitched, and in 
ten days he died of the fever — my child!’ 

‘What said Imray Sahib?’ 

‘He said he was a handsome child, and patted him on the head; wherefore my 
child died. Wherefore I killed Imray Sahib in the twilight, when he had come 


back from office, and was sleeping. Wherefore I dragged him up into the roof- 
beams and made all fast behind him. The Heaven-born knows all things. I am the 
servant of the Heaven-born.’ 


Strickland looked at me above the rifle, and said, in the vernacular, 
‘Thou art witness to this saying? He has killed.’ 


Bahadur Khan stood ashen gray in the light of the one lamp. The need for 
justification came upon him very swiftly. ‘I am trapped,’ he said, ‘but the offence 
was that man’s. He cast an evil eye upon my child, and I killed and hid him. 
Only such as are served by devils,’ he glared at Tietjens, couched stolidly before 
him, ‘only such could know what I did.’ 

‘It was clever. But thou shouldst have lashed him to the beam with a rope. 
Now, thou thyself wilt hang by a rope. Orderly!’ 

A drowsy policeman answered Strickland’s call. He was followed by another, 
and Tietjens sat wondrous still. 

“Take him to the police-station,’ said Strickland. “There is a case toward.’ 

‘Do I hang, then?’ said Bahadur Khan, making no attempt to escape, and 
keeping his eyes on the ground. 

‘If the sun shines or the water runs — yes!’ said Strickland. 

Bahadur Khan stepped back one long pace, quivered, and stood still. The two 
policemen waited further orders. 

‘Go!’said Strickland. 

‘Nay; but I go very swiftly,’ said Bahadur Khan. ‘Look! I am even now a dead 
man.’ 

He lifted his foot, and to the little toe there clung the head of the half-killed 
snake, firm fixed in the agony of death. 

‘I come of land-holding stock,’ said Bahadur Khan, rocking where he stood. 
‘It were a disgrace to me to go to the public scaffold: therefore I take this way. 
Be it remembered that the Sahib’s shirts are correctly enumerated, and that there 
is an extra piece of soap in his washbasin. My child was bewitched, and I slew 
the wizard. Why should you seek to slay me with the rope? My honour is saved, 
and — and — I die.’ 

At the end of an hour he died, as they die who are bitten by the little brown 
karait, and the policemen bore him and the thing under the tablecloth to their 
appointed places. All were needed to make clear the disappearance of Imray. 

‘This,’ said Strickland, very calmly, as he climbed into bed, ‘is called the 
nineteenth century. Did you hear what that man said?’ 

‘T heard,’ I answered. ‘Imray made a mistake.’ 


‘Simply and solely through not knowing the nature of the Oriental, and the 
coincidence of a little seasonal fever. Bahadur Khan had been with him for four 
years.’ 

I shuddered. My own servant had been with me for exactly that length of time. 
When I went over to my own room I found my man waiting, impassive as the 
copper head on a penny, to pull off my boots. 

‘What has befallen Bahadur Khan?’ said I. 

‘He was bitten by a snake and died. The rest the Sahib knows,’ was the 
answer. 

‘And how much of this matter hast thou known?’ 

‘As much as might be gathered from One coming in in the twilight to seek 
satisfaction. Gently, Sahib. Let me pull off those boots.’ 

I had just settled to the sleep of exhaustion when I heard Strickland shouting 
from his side of the house — 

‘Tietjens has come back to her place!’ 

And so she had. The great deerhound was couched statelily on her own 
bedstead on her own blanket, while, in the next room, the idle, empty, ceiling- 
cloth waggled as it trailed on the table. 


NAMGAY DOOLA 


There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 
Ere the steamer that brought him had passed out of hearin’, 
He was Alderman Mike inthrojuicin’ a bill! 
AMERICAN SONG. 


Once upon a time there was a King who lived on the road to Thibet, very many 
miles in the Himalayas. His Kingdom was eleven thousand feet above the sea 
and exactly four miles square; but most of the miles stood on end owing to the 
nature of the country. His revenues were rather less than four hundred pounds 
yearly, and they were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tributary to the Indian Government, who 
allowed him certain sums for keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thibet road in 
repair. He further increased his revenues by selling timber to the railway- 
companies; for he would cut the great deodar trees in his one forest, and they fell 
thundering into the Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three hundred 
miles away and became railway-ties. Now and again this King, whose name 
does not matter, would mount a ringstraked horse and ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor on matters of state, or to 
assure the Viceroy that his sword was at the service of the Queen-Empress. Then 
the Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to be sounded, and the ringstraked 
horse and the cavalry of the State — -two men in tatters — and the herald who 
bore the silver stick before the King would trot back to their own place, which 
lay between the tail of a heaven-climbing glacier and a dark birch-forest. 

Now, from such a King, always remembering that he possessed one veritable 
elephant, and could count his descent for twelve hundred years, I expected, when 
it was my fate to wander through his dominions, no more than mere license to 
live. 

The night had closed in rain, and rolling clouds blotted out the lights of the 
villages in the valley. Forty miles away, untouched by cloud or storm, the white 
shoulder of Donga Pa — the Mountain of the Council of the Gods — upheld the 
Evening Star. The monkeys sang sorrowfully to each other as they hunted for dry 
roosts in the fern-wreathed trees, and the last puff of the day-wind brought from 
the unseen villages the scent of damp wood-smoke, hot cakes, dripping 
undergrowth, and rotting pine- cones. That is the true smell of the Himalayas, 
and if once it creeps into the blood of a man, that man will at the last, forgetting 


all else, return to the hills to die. The clouds closed and the smell went away, and 
there remained nothing in all the world except chilling white mist and the boom 
of the Sutlej river racing through the valley below. A fat- tailed sheep, who did 
not want to die, bleated piteously at my tent door. He was scuffling with the 
Prime Minister and the Director-General of Public Education, and he was a royal 
gift to me and my camp servants. I expressed my thanks suitably, and asked if I 
might have audience of the King. The Prime Minister readjusted his turban, 
which had fallen off in the struggle, and assured me that the King would be very 
pleased to see me. Therefore I despatched two bottles as a foretaste, and when 
the sheep had entered upon another incarnation went to the King’s Palace 
through the wet. He had sent his army to escort me, but the army stayed to talk 
with my cook. Soldiers are very much alike all the world over. 

The Palace was a four-roomed and whitewashed mud and timber house, the 
finest in all the hills for a day’s journey. The King was dressed in a purple velvet 
jacket, white muslin trousers, and a saffron-yellow turban of price. He gave me 
audience in a little carpeted room opening off the palace courtyard which was 
occupied by the Elephant of State. The great beast was sheeted and anchored 
from trunk to tail, and the curve of his back stood out grandly against the mist. 

The Prime Minister and the Director-General of Public Education were 
present to introduce me, but all the court had been dismissed, lest the two bottles 
aforesaid should corrupt their morals. The King cast a wreath of heavy-scented 
flowers round my neck as I bowed, and inquired how my honoured presence had 
the felicity to be. I said that through seeing his auspicious countenance the mists 
of the night had turned into sunshine, and that by reason of his beneficent sheep 
his good deeds would be remembered by the Gods. He said that since I had set 
my magnificent foot in his Kingdom the crops would probably yield seventy per 
cent more than the average. I said that the fame of the King had reached to the 
four comers of the earth, and that the nations gnashed their teeth when they 
heard daily of the glories of his realm and the wisdom of his moon-like Prime 
Minister and lotus-like Director-General of Public Education. 

Then we sat down on clean white cushions, and I was at the King’s right hand. 
Three minutes later he was telling me that the state of the maize crop was 
something disgraceful, and that the railway-companies would not pay him 
enough for his timber. The talk shifted to and fro with the bottles, and we 
discussed very many stately things, and the King became confidential on the 
subject of Government generally. Most of all he dwelt on the shortcomings of 
one of his subjects, who, from all I could gather, had been paralyzing the 
executive. 

‘In the old days,’ said the King, ‘I could have ordered the Elephant yonder to 


trample him to death. Now I must e’en send him seventy miles across the hills to 
be tried, and his keep would be upon the State. The Elephant eats everything.’ 

‘What be the man’s crimes, Rajah Sahib?’ said I. 

‘Firstly, he is an outlander and no man of mine own people. Secondly, since of 
my favour I gave him land upon his first coming, he refuses to pay revenue. Am 
I not the lord of the earth, above and below, entitled by right and custom to one- 
eighth of the crop? Yet this devil, establishing himself, refuses to pay a single 
tax; and he brings a poisonous spawn of babes.’ 

‘Cast him into jail,’ I said. 

‘Sahib,’ the King answered, shifting a little on the cushions, ‘once and only 
once in these forty years sickness came upon me so that I was not able to go 
abroad. In that hour I made a vow to my God that I would never again cut man 
or woman from the light of the sun and the air of God; for I perceived the nature 
of the punishment. How can I break my vow? Were it only the lopping of a hand 
or a foot I should not delay. But even that is impossible now that the English 
have rule. One or another of my people’ — he looked obliquely at the Director- 
General of Public Education — ’would at once write a letter to the Viceroy, and 
perhaps I should be deprived of my ruffle of drums.’ 

He unscrewed the mouthpiece of his silver water-pipe, fitted a plain amber 
mouthpiece, and passed his pipe to me. ‘Not content with refusing revenue,’ he 
continued,’this outlander refuses also the begar’ (this was the corvee or forced 
labour on the roads) ‘and stirs my people up to the like treason. Yet he is, when 
he wills, an expert log-snatcher. There is none better or bolder among my people 
to clear a block of the river when the logs stick fast.’ 

‘But he worships strange Gods,’ said the Prime Minister deferentially. 


‘For that I have no concern,’ said the King, who was as tolerant as 
Akbar in matters of belief. ‘To each man his own God and the fire or 
Mother Earth for us all at last. It is the rebellion that offends me.’ 


‘The King has an army,’ I suggested. ‘Has not the King burned the man’s 
house and left him naked to the night dews?’ 

‘Nay, a hut is a hut, and it holds the life of a man. But once, I sent my army 
against him when his excuses became wearisome: of their heads he brake three 
across the top with a stick. The other two men ran away. Also the guns would 
not shoot.’ 

I had seen the equipment of the infantry. One-third of it was an old muzzle- 
loading fowling-piece, with a ragged rust-hole where the nipples should have 
been, one-third a wire-bound matchlock with a worm-eaten stock, and one-third 


a four-bore flint duck-gun without a flint. 

‘But it is to be remembered,’ said the King, reaching out for the bottle, ‘that he 
is a very expert log-snatcher and a man of a merry face. What shall I do to him, 
Sahib?’ 

This was interesting. The timid hill-folk would as soon have refused taxes to 
their king as revenues to their Gods. 

‘If it be the King’s permission,’ I said, ‘I will not strike my tents till the third 
day and I will see this man. The mercy of the King is God-like, and rebellion is 
like unto the sin of witchcraft. Moreover, both the bottles and another be empty.’ 

“You have my leave to go,’ said the King. 

Next morning a crier went through the state proclaiming that there was a log- 
jam on the river and that it behoved all loyal subjects to remove it. The people 
poured down from their villages to the moist warm valley of poppy-fields; and 
the King and I went with them. Hundreds of dressed deodar-logs had caught on a 
snag of rock, and the river was bringing down more logs every minute to 
complete the blockade. The water snarled and wrenched and worried at the 
timber, and the population of the state began prodding the nearest logs with a 
pole in the hope of starting a general movement. Then there went up a shout of 
‘Namgay Doola! Namgay Doola!’ and a large red-haired villager hurried up, 
stripping off his clothes as he ran. 

‘That is he. That is the rebel,’ said the King. ‘Now will the dam be cleared.’ 

‘But why has he red hair?’ I asked, since red hair among hill-folks is as 
common as blue or green. 

‘He is an outlander,’ said the King. “Well done! Oh well done!’ 

Namgay Doola had scrambled out on the jam and was clawing out the butt of 
a log with a rude sort of boat-hook. It slid forward slowly as an alligator moves, 
three or four others followed it, and the green water spouted through the gaps 
they had made. Then the villagers howled and shouted and scrambled across the 
logs, pulling and pushing the obstinate timber, and the red head of Namgay 
Doola was chief among them all. The logs swayed and chafed and groaned as 
fresh consignments from upstream battered the now weakening dam. All gave 
way at last in a smother of foam, racing logs, bobbing black heads and confusion 
indescribable. The river tossed everything before it. I saw the red head go down 
with the last remnants of the jam and disappear between the great grinding tree- 
trunks. It rose close to the bank and blowing like a grampus. Namgay Doola 
wrung the water out of his eyes and made obeisance to the King. I had time to 
observe him closely. The virulent redness of his shock head and beard was most 
startling; and in the thicket of hair wrinkled above high cheek bones shone two 
very merry blue eyes. He was indeed an outlander, but yet a Thibetan in 


language, habit, and attire. He spoke the Lepcha dialect with an indescribable 
softening of the gutturals. It was not so much a lisp as an accent. 

“Whence comest thou?’ I asked. 

‘From Thibet.’ He pointed across the hills and grinned. That grin went straight 
to my heart. Mechanically I held out my hand and Namgay Doola shook it. No 
pure Thibetan would have understood the meaning of the gesture. He went away 
to look for his clothes, and as he climbed back to his village, I heard a joyous 
yell that seemed unaccountably familiar. It was the whooping of Namgay Doola. 

“You see now,’ said the King, ‘why I would not kill him. He is a bold man 
among my logs, but,’ and he shook his head like a schoolmaster, ‘I know that 
before long there will be complaints of him in the court. Let us return to the 
Palace and do justice.’ It was that King’s custom to judge his subjects every day 
between eleven and three o’clock. I saw him decide equitably in weighty matters 
of trespass, slander, and a little wife-stealing. Then his brow clouded and he 
summoned me. 

‘Again it is Namgay Doola,’ he said despairingly. ‘Not content with refusing 
revenue on his own part, he has bound half his village by an oath to the like 
treason. Never before has such a thing befallen me! Nor are my taxes heavy.’ 

A rabbit-faced villager, with a blush-rose stuck behind his ear, advanced 
trembling. He had been in the conspiracy, but had told everything and hoped for 
the King’s favour. 

‘O King,’ said I, ‘if it be the King’s will let this matter stand over till the 
morning. Only the Gods can do right swiftly, and it may be that yonder villager 
has lied.’ 

‘Nay, for I know the nature of Namgay Doola; but since a guest asks let the 
matter remain. Wilt thou speak harshly to this red-headed outlander? He may 
listen to thee.’ 

I made an attempt that very evening, but for the life of me I could not keep my 
countenance. Namgay Doola grinned persuasively, and began to tell me about a 
big brown bear in a poppy-field by the river. Would I care to shoot it? I spoke 
austerely on the sin of conspiracy, and the certainty of punishment. Namgay 
Doola’s face clouded for a moment. Shortly afterwards he withdrew from my 
tent, and I heard him singing to himself softly among the pines. The words were 
unintelligible to me, but the tune, like his liquid insinuating speech, seemed the 
ghost of something strangely familiar. 


‘Dir hane mard-i-yemen dir 
To weeree ala gee.’ 


sang Namgay Doola again and again, and I racked my brain for that lost tune. 
It was not till after dinner that I discovered some one had cut a square foot of 
velvet from the centre of my best camera-cloth. This made me so angry that I 
wandered down the valley in the hope of meeting the big brown bear. I could 
hear him grunting like a discontented pig in the poppy-field, and I waited 
shoulder deep in the dew-dripping Indian corn to catch him after his meal. The 
moon was at full and drew out the rich scent of the tasselled crop. Then I heard 
the anguished bellow of a Himalayan cow, one of the little black crummies no 
bigger than Newfoundland dogs. Two shadows that looked like a bear and her 
cub hurried past me. I was in act to fire when I saw that they had each a brilliant 
red head. The lesser animal was trailing some rope behind it that left a dark track 
on the path. They passed within six feet of me, and the shadow of the moonlight 
lay velvet-black on their faces. Velvet- black was exactly the word, for by all the 
powers of moonlight they were masked in the velvet of my camera-cloth! I 
marvelled and went to bed. 

Next morning the Kingdom was in uproar. Namgay Doola, men said, had 
gone forth in the night and with a sharp knife had cut off the tail of a cow 
belonging to the rabbit-faced villager who had betrayed him. It was sacrilege 
unspeakable against the Holy Cow. The State desired his blood, but he had 
retreated into his hut, barricaded the doors and windows with big stones, and 
defied the world. 

The King and I and the populace approached the hut cautiously. There was no 
hope of capturing the man without loss of life, for from a hole in the wall 
projected the muzzle of an extremely well-cared-for gun — the only gun in the 
State that could shoot. Namgay Doola had narrowly missed a villager just before 
we came up. The Standing Army stood. It could do no more, for when it 
advanced pieces of sharp shale flew from the windows. To these were added 
from time to time showers of scalding water. We saw red heads bobbing up and 
down in the hut. The family of Namgay Doola were aiding their sire, and blood- 
curdling yells of defiance were the only answers to our prayers. 

‘Never,’ said the King, puffing, ‘has such a thing befallen my State. Next year 
I will certainly buy a little cannon.’ He looked at me imploringly. 

‘Is there any priest in the Kingdom to whom he will listen?’ said I, for a light 
was beginning to break upon me. 

‘He worships his own God,’ said the Prime Minister. “We can starve him out.’ 


‘Let the white man approach,’ said Namgay Doola from within. ‘All others 
I will kill. Send me the white man.’ 


The door was thrown open and I entered the smoky interior of a Thibetan hut 
crammed with children. And every child had flaming red hair. A raw cow’s-tail 
lay on the floor, and by its side two pieces of black velvet — my black velvet — 
rudely hacked into the semblance of masks. 

‘And what is this shame, Namgay Doola?’ said I. 

He grinned more winningly than ever. ‘There is no shame,’ said he. ‘I did but 
cut off the tail of that man’s cow. He betrayed me. I was minded to shoot him, 
Sahib. But not to death. Indeed not to death. Only in the legs.’ 

‘And why at all, since it is the custom to pay revenue to the King? Why at 
all?’ 

‘By the God of my father I cannot tell,’ said Namgay Doola. 

‘And who was thy father?’ 

‘The same that had this gun.’ He showed me his weapon — a Tower musket 
bearing date 1832 and the stamp of the Honourable East India Company. 

‘And thy father’s name?’ said I. 

‘Timlay Doola,’ said he. ‘At the first, I being then a little child, it is in my 
mind that he wore a red coat.’ 

‘Of that I have no doubt. But repeat the name of thy father thrice or four 
times.’ 

He obeyed, and I understood whence the puzzling accent in his speech came. 
‘Thimla Dhula,’ said he excitedly. “To this hour I worship his God.’ 

‘May I see that God?’ 

‘In a little while — at twilight time.’ 

‘Rememberest thou aught of thy father’s speech?’ 


‘Tt is long ago. But there is one word which he said often. Thus “Shun.” 
Then I and my brethren stood upon our feet, our hands to our sides. 
Thus.’ 


‘Even so. And what was thy mother?’ 

‘A woman of the hills. We be Lepchas of Darjeeling, but me they call an 
outlander because my hair is as thou seest.’ 

The Thibetan woman, his wife, touched him on the arm gently. The long 
parley outside the fort had lasted far into the day. It was now close upon twilight 
— the hour of the Angelus. Very solemnly, the red-headed brats rose from the 
floor and formed a semicircle. Namgay Doola laid his gun against the wall, 
lighted a little oil lamp, and set it before a recess in the wall. Pulling aside a 
curtain of dirty cloth, he revealed a worn brass crucifix leaning against the 
helmet-badge of a long forgotten East India regiment. ‘Thus did my father,’ he 


said, crossing himself clumsily. The wife and children followed suit. Then all 
together they struck up the wailing chant that I heard on the hillside — 


Dir bane mard-i-yemen dir 
To weeree ala gee. 


I was puzzled no longer. Again and again they crooned, as if their hearts 
would break, their version of the chorus of the Wearing of the Green — 

They’re hanging men and women too, For the wearing of the green. 

A diabolical inspiration came to me. One of the brats, a boy about eight years 
old, was watching me as he sang. I pulled out a rupee, held the coin between 
finger and thumb and looked — only looked — at the gun against the wall. A 
grin of brilliant and perfect comprehension overspread the face of the child. 
Never for an instant stopping the song, he held out his hand for the money, and 
then slid the gun to my hand. I might have shot Namgay Doola as he chanted. 
But I was satisfied. The blood-instinct of the race held true. Namgay Doola drew 
the curtain across the recess. Angelus was over. 

‘Thus my father sang. There was much more, but I have forgotten, and I do 
not know the purport of these words, but it may be that the God will understand. 
I am not of this people, and I will not pay revenue.’ 

‘And why?’ 

Again that soul-compelling grin. ‘What occupation would be to me between 
crop and crop? It is better than scaring bears. But these people do not 
understand.’ He picked the masks from the floor, and looked in my face as 
simply as a child. 

‘By what road didst thou attain knowledge to make these devilries?’ I said, 
pointing. 

‘T cannot tell. I am but a Lepcha of Darjeeling, and yet the stuff — ’ 

‘Which thou hast stolen.’ 

‘Nay, surely. Did I steal? I desired it so. The stuff — the stuff — what else 
should I have done with the stuff?’ He twisted the velvet between his fingers. 

‘But the sin of maiming the cow — consider that.’ 

‘That is true; but oh, Sahib, that man betrayed me and I had no thought — but 
the heifer’s tail waved in the moonlight and I had my knife. What else should I 
have done? The tail came off ere I was aware. Sahib, thou knowest more than I.’ 


‘That is true,’ said I. ‘Stay within the door. I go to speak to the 
King.’ 


The population of the State were ranged on the hillsides. I went forth and 


spoke to the King. 

‘O King,’ said I. “Touching this man there be two courses open to thy wisdom. 
Thou canst either hang him from a tree, he and his brood, till there remains no 
hair that is red within the land.’ 

‘Nay’ said the King. ‘Why should I hurt the little children?’ 

They had poured out of the hut door and were making plump obeisance to 
everybody. Namgay Doola waited with his gun across his arm. 

‘Or thou canst, discarding the impiety of the cow-maiming, raise him to 
honour in thy Army. He comes of a race that will not pay revenue. A red flame is 
in his blood which comes out at the top of his head in that glowing hair. Make 
him chief of the Army. Give him honour as may befall, and full allowance of 
work, but look to it, O King, that neither he nor his hold a foot of earth from thee 
henceforward. Feed him with words and favour, and also liquor from certain 
bottles that thou knowest of, and he will be a bulwark of defence. But deny him 
even a tuft of grass for his own. This is the nature that God has given him. 
Moreover he has brethren — ’ 

The State groaned unanimously. 

‘But if his brethren come, they will surely fight with each other till they die; or 
else the one will always give information concerning the other. Shall he be of thy 
Army, O King? Choose.’ 

The King bowed his head, and I said, ‘Come forth, Namgay Doola, and 
command the King’s Army. Thy name shall no more be Namgay in the mouths 
of men, but Patsay Doola, for as thou hast said, I know.’ 

Then Namgay Doola, new christened Patsay Doola, son of Timlay Doola, 
which is Tim Doolan gone very wrong indeed, clasped the King’s feet, cuffed 
the Standing Army, and hurried in an agony of contrition from temple to temple, 
making offerings for the sin of cattle-maiming. 

And the King was so pleased with my perspicacity, that he offered to sell me a 
village for twenty pounds sterling. But I buy no villages in the Himalayas so 
long as one red head flares between the tail of the heaven-climbing glacier and 
the dark birch-forest. 

I know that breed. 


BURTRAN AND BIMI 


The orang-outang in the big iron cage lashed to the sheep-pen began the 
discussion. The night was stiflingly hot, and as I and Hans Breitmann, the big- 
beamed German, passed him, dragging our bedding to the fore-peak of the 
steamer, he roused himself and chattered obscenely. He had been caught 
somewhere in the Malayan Archipelago, and was going to England to be 
exhibited at a shilling a head. For four days he had struggled, yelled, and 
wrenched at the heavy bars of his prison without ceasing, and had nearly slain a 
lascar, incautious enough to come within reach of the great hairy paw. 

‘It would be well for you, mine friend, if you was a liddle seasick,’ said Hans 
Breitmann, pausing by the cage.’ You haf too much Ego in your Cosmos.’ 

The orang-outang’s arm slid out negligently from between the bars. No one 
would have believed that it would make a sudden snakelike rush at the German’s 
breast. The thin silk of the sleeping-suit tore out; Hans stepped back 
unconcernedly to pluck a banana from a bunch hanging close to one of the boats. 

‘Too much Ego,’ said he, peeling the fruit and offering it to the caged devil, 
who was rending the silk to tatters. 

Then we laid out our bedding in the bows among the sleeping Lascars, to 
catch any breeze that the pace of the ship might give us. The sea was like smoky 
oil, except where it turned to fire under our forefoot and whirled back into the 
dark in smears of dull flame. There was a thunderstorm some miles away; we 
could see the glimmer of the lightning. The ship’s cow, distressed by the heat 
and the smell of the ape-beast in the cage, lowed unhappily from time to time in 
exactly the same key as that in which the look-out man answered the hourly call 
from the bridge. The trampling tune of the engines was very distinct, and the 
jarring of the ash-lift, as it was tipped into the sea, hurt the procession of hushed 
noise. Hans lay down by my side and lighted a good-night cigar. This was 
naturally the beginning of conversation. He owned a voice as soothing as the 
wash of the sea, and stores of experiences as vast as the sea itself; for his 
business in life was to wander up and down the world, collecting orchids and 
wild beasts and ethnological specimens for German and American dealers. I 
watched the glowing end of his cigar wax and wane in the gloom, as the 
sentences rose and fell, till I was nearly asleep. The orang-outang, troubled by 
some dream of the forests of his freedom, began to yell like a soul in purgatory, 
and to pluck madly at the bars of the cage. 

‘If he was out now dere would not be much of us left hereabout,’ said Hans 
lazily. ‘He screams goot. See, now, how I shall tame him when he stops himself.’ 


There was a pause in the outcry, and from Hans’ mouth came an imitation of a 
snake’s hiss, so perfect that I almost sprang to my feet. The sustained murderous 
sound ran along the deck, and the wrenching at the bars ceased. The orang- 
outang was quaking in an ecstasy of pure terror. 

‘Dot stopped him,’ said Hans. ‘I learned dot trick in Mogoung Tanjong when I 
was collecting liddle monkeys for some peoples in Berlin. Efery one in der 
world is afraid of der monkeys — except der snake. So I blay snake against 
monkey, and he keep quite still. Dere was too much Ego in his Cosmos. Dot is 
der soul-custom of monkeys. Are you asleep, or will you listen, and I will tell a 
dale dot you shall not pelief?’ 

‘There’s no tale in the wide world that I can’t believe,’ I said. 

‘If you haf learned pelief you haf learned somedings. Now I shall try your 
pelief. Goot! When I was collecting dose liddle monkeys — it was in ‘79 or ‘80, 
und I was in der islands of der Archipelago — over dere in der dark’ — he 
pointed southward to New Guinea generally — ’Mein Gott! I would sooner 
collect life red devils than liddle monkeys. When dey do not bite off your 
thumbs dey are always dying from nostalgia — home-sick — for dey haf der 
imperfect soul, which is midway arrested in defelopment — und too much Ego. I 
was dere for nearly a year, und dere I found a man dot was called Bertran. He 
was a Frenchman, und he was goot man — naturalist to his bone. Dey said he 
was an escaped convict, but he was naturalist, und dot was enough for me. He 
would call all der life beasts from der forest, und dey would come. I said he was 
St. Francis of Assizi in a new dransmigration produced, und he laughed und said 
he haf never preach to der fishes. He sold dem for tripang — beche-de-mer. 

‘Und dot man, who was king of beasts-tamer men, he had in der house shust 
such anoder as dot devil-animal in der cage — a great orang-outang dot thought 
he was a man. He haf found him when he was a child — der orang-outang — 
und he was child und brother und opera comique all round to Betran. He had his 
room in dot house — not a cage, but a room — mit a bed und sheets, und he 
would go to bed und get up in der morning und smoke his cigar und eat his 
dinner mit Bertran, und walk mit him hand in hand, which was most horrible. 
Herr Gott! I haf seen dot beast throw himself back in his chair und laugh when 
Bertran haf made fun of me. He was NOT a beast; he was a man, und he talked 
to Bertran, und Bertran comprehend, for I have seen dem. Und he was always 
politeful to me except when I talk too long to Bertran und say nodings at all to 
him. Den he would pull me away — dis great, dark devil, mit his enormous paws 
— shust as if I was a child. He was not a beast; he was a man. Dis I saw pefore I 
know him three months, und Bertran he haf saw the same; and Bimi, der orang- 
outang, haf understood us both, mit his cigar between his big dog-teeth und der 


blue gum. 

‘I was dere a year, dere und at dere oder islands — somedimes for monkeys 
und somedimes for butterflies und orchits. One time Bertran says to me dot he 
will be married, because he haf found a girl dot was goot, und he enquire if this 
marrying idee was right. I would not say, pecause it was not me dot was going to 
be married. Den he go off courting der girl — she was a half-caste French girl — 
very pretty. Haf you got a new light for my cigar? Ouf! Very pretty. Only I say, 
“Haf you thought of Bimi? If he pull me away when I talk to you, what will he 
do to your wife? He will pull her in pieces. If I was you, Bertran, I would gif my 
wife for wedding-present der stuff figure of Bimi.” By dot time I had learned 
some dings about der monkey peoples. “Shoot him?” says Bertran. “He is your 
beast,” I said; “if he was mine he would be shot now!” 

‘Den I felt at der back of my neck der fingers of Bimi. Mein Gott! I tell you 
dot he talked through dose fingers. It was der deaf-and-dumb alphabet all 
gomplete. He slide his hairy arm round my neck, und he tilt up my chin und 
looked into my face, shust to see if I understood his talk so well as he understood 
mine. 

““See now dere!” says Bertran, “und you would shoot him while he is cuddlin’ 
you? Dot is der Teuton ingrate!” 

‘But I knew dot I had made Bimi a life’s-enemy, pecause his fingers haf talk 
murder through the back of my neck. Next dime I see Bimi dere was a pistol in 
my belt, und he touched it once, und I open der breech to show him it was 
loaded. He haf seen der liddle monkeys killed in der woods: he understood. 

‘So Bertran he was married, and he forgot clean about Bimi dot was skippin’ 
alone on der beach mit der half of a human soul in his belly. I was see him skip, 
und he took a big bough und thrash der sand till he haf made a great hole like a 
grave. So I says to Bertran, “For any sakes, kill Bimi. He is mad mit der 
jealousy.” 

‘Bertran haf said “He is not mad at all. He haf obey und lofe my wife, und if 
she speak he will get her slippers,” und he looked at his wife agross der room. 
She was a very pretty girl. 

‘Den I said to him, “Dost dou pretend to know monkeys und dis beast dot is 
lashing himself mad upon der sands, pecause you do not talk to him? Shoot him 
when he comes to der house, for he haf der light in his eye dot means killing — 
und killing.” Bimi come to der house, but dere was no light in his eye. It was all 
put away, cunning — so cunning — und he fetch der girl her slippers, und 
Bertran turn to me und say, “Dost dou know him in nine months more dan I haf 
known him in twelve years? Shall a child stab his fader? I haf fed him, und he 
was my child. Do not speak this nonsense to my wife or to me any more.” 


‘Dot next day Bertran came to my house to help me make some wood cases 
for der specimens, und he tell me dot he haf left his wife a liddle while mit Bimi 
in der garden. Den I finish my cases quick, und I say, “Let us go to your houses 
und get a trink.” He laugh and say, “Come along, dry mans.” 

‘His wife was not in der garden, und Bimi did not come when Bertran called. 
Und his wife did not come when he called, und he knocked at her bedroom door 
und dot was shut tight — locked. Den he look at me, und his face was white. I 
broke down der door mit my shoulder, und der thatch of der roof was torn into a 
great hole, und der sun came in upon der floor. Haf you ever seen paper in der 
waste-basket, or cards at whist on der table scattered? Dere was no wife dot 
could be seen. I tell you dere was nodings in dot room dot might be a woman. 
Dere was stuff on der floor und dot was all. I looked at dese things und I was 
very sick; but Bertran looked a liddle longer at what was upon the floor und der 
walls, und der hole in der thatch. Den he pegan to laugh, soft und low, und I 
knew und thank Gott dot he was mad. He nefer cried, he nefer prayed. He stood 
all still in der doorway und laugh to himself. Den he said, “She haf locked 
herself in dis room, and he haf torn up der thatch. Fi donc! Dot is so. We will 
mend der thatch und wait for Bimi. He will surely come.” 

‘T tell you we waited ten days in dot house, after der room was made into a 
room again, und once or twice we saw Bimi comin’ a liddle way from der 
woods. He was afraid pecause he haf done wrong. Bertran called him when he 
was come to look on the tenth day, und Bimi come skipping along der beach und 
making noises, mit a long piece of black hair in his hands. Den Bertran laugh 
and say, “Fi donc!” shust as if it was a glass broken upon der table; und Bimi 
come nearer, und Bertran was honey-sweet in his voice und laughed to himself. 
For three days he made love to Bimi, pecause Bimi would not let himself be 
touched. Den Bimi come to dinner at der same table mit us, und the hair on his 
hands was all black und thick mit-mit what had dried on der hands. Bertran gave 
him sangaree till Bimi was drunk and stupid, und den — — ’ 

Hans paused to puff at his cigar. 

‘And then?’ said I. 

‘Und den Bertran he kill him mit his hands, und I go for a walk upon der 
beach. It was Bertran’s own piziness. When I come back der ape he was dead, 
und Bertran he was dying abofe him; but still he laughed liddle und low und he 
was quite content. Now you know der formula of der strength of der orang- 
outang — it is more as seven to one in relation to man. But Bertran, he haf killed 
Bimi mit sooch dings as Gott gif him. Dot was der miracle.’ 

The infernal clamour in the cage recommenced. ‘Aha! Dot friend of ours haf 
still too much Ego in his Cosmos. Be quiet, dou!’ 


Hans hissed long and venomously. We could hear the great beast quaking in 
his cage. 

‘But why in the world didn’t you help Bertran instead of letting him be 
killed?’ I asked. 

‘My friend,’ said Hans, composedly stretching himself to slumber, ‘it was not 
nice even to mineself dot I should live after I haf seen dot room mit der hole in 
der thatch. Und Bertran, he was her husband. Goot- night, und — sleep well.’ 


MOTI GUJ — MUTINEER 


Once upon a time there was a coffee-planter in India who wished to clear some 
forest land for coffee-planting. When he had cut down all the trees and burned 
the under-wood the stumps still remained. Dynamite is expensive and slow-fire 
slow. The happy medium for stump-clearing is the lord of all beats, who is the 
elephant. He will either push the stump out of the ground with his tusks, if he has 
any, or drag it out with ropes. The planter, therefore, hired elephants by ones and 
twos and threes, and fell to work. The very best of all the elephants belonged to 
the very worst of all the drivers or mahouts; and the superior beast’s name was 
Moti Guj. He was the absolute property of his mahout, which would never have 
been the case under native rule, for Moti Guj was a creature to be desired by 
kings; and his name, being translated, meant the Pearl Elephant. Because the 
British Government was in the land, Deesa, the mahout, enjoyed his property 
undisturbed. He was dissipated. When he had made much money through the 
strength of his elephant, he would get extremely drunk and give Moti Guj a 
beating with a tent-peg over the tender nails of the forefeet. Moti Guj never 
trampled the life out of Deesa on these occasions, for he knew that after the 
beating was over Deesa would embrace his trunk and weep and call him his love 
and his life and the liver of his soul, and give him some liquor. Moti Guj was 
very fond of liquor — arrack for choice, though he would drink palm- tree toddy 
if nothing better offered. Then Deesa would go to sleep between Moti Guj’s 
forefeet, and as Deesa generally chose the middle of the public road, and as Moti 
Guj mounted guard over him and would not permit horse, foot, or cart to pass by, 
traffic was congested till Deesa saw fit to wake up. 

There was no sleeping in the daytime on the planter’s clearing: the wages 
were too high to risk. Deesa sat on Moti Guj’s neck and gave him orders, while 
Moti Guj rooted up the stumps — for he owned a magnificent pair of tusks; or 
pulled at the end of a rope — for he had a magnificent pair of shoulders, while 
Deesa kicked him behind the ears and said he was the king of elephants. At 
evening time Moti Guj would wash down his three hundred pounds’ weight of 
green food with a quart of arrack, and Deesa would take a share and sing songs 
between Moti Guj’s legs till it was time to go to bed. Once a week Deesa led 
Moti Guj down to the river, and Moti Guj lay on his side luxuriously in the 
shallows, while Deesa went over him with a coir-swab and a brick. Moti Guj 
never mistook the pounding blow of the latter for the smack of the former that 
warned him to get up and turn over on the other side. Then Deesa would look at 
his feet, and examine his eyes, and turn up the fringes of his mighty ears in case 


of sores or budding ophthalmia. After inspection, the two would ‘come up with a 
song from the sea,’ Moti Guj all black and shining, waving a torn tree branch 
twelve feet long in his trunk, and Deesa knotting up his own long wet hair. 

It was a peaceful, well-paid life till Deesa felt the return of the desire to drink 
deep. He wished for an orgie. The little draughts that led nowhere were taking 
the manhood out of him. 

He went to the planter, and ‘My mother’s dead,’ said he, weeping. 

‘She died on the last plantation two months ago; and she died once before that 
when you were working for me last year,’ said the planter, who knew something 
of the ways of nativedom. 

‘Then it’s my aunt, and she was just the same as a mother to me,’ said Deesa, 
weeping more than ever. ‘She has left eighteen small children entirely without 
bread, and it is I who must fill their little stomachs,’ said Deesa, beating his head 
on the floor. 

‘Who brought you the news?’ said the planter. 

‘The post’ said Deesa. 

“There hasn’t been a post here for the past week. Get back to your lines!’ 

‘A devastating sickness has fallen on my village, and all my wives are dying,’ 
yelled Deesa, really in tears this time. 


‘Call Chihun, who comes from Deesa’s village,’ said the planter.’ 
Chihun, has this man a wife?’ 


‘He!’ said Chihun. ‘No. Not a woman of our village would look at him. 
They’d sooner marry the elephant.’ Chihun snorted. Deesa wept and bellowed. 

“You will get into a difficulty in a minute,’ said the planter.’ Go back to your 
work!’ 

‘Now I will speak Heaven’s truth’ gulped Deesa, with an inspiration. ‘I 
haven’t been drunk for two months. I desire to depart in order to get properly 
drunk afar off and distant from this heavenly plantation. Thus I shall cause no 
trouble.’ 

A flickering smile crossed the planter’s face. ‘Deesa,’ said he, ‘you’ve spoken 
the truth, and I’d give you leave on the spot if anything could be done with Moti 
Guj while you’re away. You know that he will only obey your orders.’ 

‘May the Light of the Heavens live forty thousand years. I shall be absent but 
ten little days. After that, upon my faith and honour and soul, I return. As to the 
inconsiderable interval, have I the gracious permission of the Heaven-born to 
call up Moti Guj?’ 

Permission was granted, and, in answer to Deesa’s shrill yell, the lordly tusker 


swung out of the shade of a clump of trees where he had been squirting dust over 
himself till his master should return. 

‘Light of my heart, Protector of the Drunken, Mountain of Might, give ear,’ 
said Deesa, standing in front of him. 


Moti Guj gave ear, and saluted with his trunk. ‘I am going away,’ said 
Deesa. 


Moti Guj’s eyes twinkled. He liked jaunts as well as his master. One could 
snatch all manner of nice things from the roadside then. 

‘But you, you fubsy old pig, must stay behind and work.’ 

The twinkle died out as Moti Guj tried to look delighted. He hated stump- 
hauling on the plantation. It hurt his teeth. 

‘I shall be gone for ten days, O Delectable One. Hold up your near forefoot 
and Pll impress the fact upon it, warty toad of a dried mud- puddle.’ Deesa took 
a tent-peg and banged Moti Guj ten times on the nails. Moti Guj grunted and 
shuffled from foot to foot. 

‘Ten days,’ said Deesa, ‘you must work and haul and root trees as Chihun here 
shall order you. Take up Chihun and set him on your neck!’ Moti Guj curled the 
tip of his trunk, Chihun put his foot there and was swung on to the neck. Deesa 
handed Chihun the heavy ankus, the iron elephant- goad. 

Chihun thumped Moti Guj’s bald head as a paviour thumps a kerbstone. 

Moti Guj trumpeted. 

‘Be still, hog of the backwoods. Chihun’s your mahout for ten days. And now 
bid me good-bye, beast after mine own heart. Oh, my lord, my king! Jewel of all 
created elephants, lily of the herd, preserve your honoured health; be virtuous. 
Adieu!’ 


Moti Guj lapped his trunk round Deesa and swung him into the air twice. 
That was his way of bidding the man good-bye. 


‘He’ll work now,’ said Dessa to the planter. ‘Have I leave to go?’ 

The planter nodded, and Deesa dived into the woods. Moti Guj went back to 
haul stumps. 

Chihun was very kind to him, but he felt unhappy and forlorn 
notwithstanding. Chihun gave him balls of spices, and tickled him under the 
chin, and Chihun’s little baby cooed to him after work was over, and Chihun’s 
wife called him a darling; but Moti Guj was a bachelor by instinct, as Deesa was. 
He did not understand the domestic emotions. He wanted the light of his 
universe back again — the drink and the drunken slumber, the savage beatings 


and the savage caresses. 

None the less he worked well, and the planter wondered. Deesa had 
vagabonded along the roads till he met a marriage procession of his own caste 
and, drinking, dancing, and tippling, had drifted past all knowledge of the lapse 
of time. 

The morning of the eleventh day dawned, and there returned no Deesa. Moti 
Guj was loosed from his ropes for the daily stint. He swung clear, looked round, 
shrugged his shoulders, and began to walk away, as one having business 
elsewhere. 

‘Hi! ho! Come back, you,’ shouted Chihun. ‘Come back, and put me on your 
neck, Misborn Mountain. Return, Splendour of the Hillsides. Adornment of all 
India, heave to, or I’ll bang every toe off your fat fore-foot!’ 

Moti Guj gurgled gently, but did not obey. Chihun ran after him with a rope 
and caught him up. Moti Guj put his ears forward, and Chihun knew what that 
meant, though he tried to carry it off with high words. 

‘None of your nonsense with me,’ said he. “To your pickets, Devil-son.’ 

‘Arrump!’ said Moti Guj, and that was all — that and the forebent ears. 

Moti Guj put his hands in his pockets, chewed a branch for a toothpick, and 
strolled about the clearing, making jest of the other elephants, who had just set to 
work. 

Chihun reported the state of affairs to the planter, who came out with a dog- 
whip and cracked it furiously. Moti Guj paid the white man the compliment of 
charging him nearly a quarter of a mile across the clearing and ‘Hrrumping’ him 
into the verandah. Then he stood outside the house chuckling to himself, and 
shaking all over with the fun of it, as an elephant will. 

‘We’ ll thrash him,’ said the planter. ‘He shall have the finest thrashing that 
ever elephant received. Give Kala Nag and Nazim twelve foot of chain apiece, 
and tell them to lay on twenty blows.’ 

Kala Nag — which means Black Snake — and Nazim were two of the biggest 
elephants in the lines, and one of their duties was to administer the graver 
punishments, since no man can beat an elephant properly. 

They took the whipping-chains and rattled them in their trunks as they sidled 
up to Moti Guj, meaning to hustle him between them. Moti Guj had never, in all 
his life of thirty-nine years, been whipped, and he did not intend to open new 
experiences. So he waited, weaving his head from right to left, and measuring 
the precise spot in Kala Nag’s fat side where a blunt tusk would sink deepest. 
Kala Nag had no tusks; the chain was his badge of authority; but he judged it 
good to swing wide of Moti Guj at the last minute, and seem to appear as if he 
had brought out the chain for amusement. Nazim turned round and went home 


early. He did not feel fighting-fit that morning, and so Moti Guj was left standing 
alone with his ears cocked. 

That decided the planter to argue no more, and Moti Guj rolled back to his 
inspection of the clearing. An elephant who will not work, and is not tied up, is 
not quite so manageable as an eighty-one ton gun loose in a heavy sea-way. He 
slapped old friends on the back and asked them if the stumps were coming away 
easily; he talked nonsense concerning labour and the inalienable rights of 
elephants to a long ‘nooning’; and, wandering to and fro, thoroughly 
demoralized the garden till sundown, when he returned to his pickets for food. 

‘If you won’t work you shan’t eat,’ said Chihun angrily. ‘You’re a wild 
elephant, and no educated animal at all. Go back to your jungle.’ 

Chihun’s little brown baby, rolling on the floor of the hut, stretched its fat 
arms to the huge shadow in the doorway. Moti Guj knew well that it was the 
dearest thing on earth to Chihun. He swung out his trunk with a fascinating 
crook at the end, and the brown baby threw itself shouting upon it. Moti Guj 
made fast and pulled up till the brown baby was crowing in the air twelve feet 
above his father’s head. 

‘Great Chief!’ said Chihun. ‘Flour cakes of the best, twelve in number, two 
feet across, and soaked in rum shall be yours on the instant, and two hundred 
pounds’ weight of fresh-cut young sugar-cane therewith. Deign only to put down 
safely that insignificant brat who is my heart and my life to me.’ 

Moti Guj tucked the brown baby comfortably between his forefeet, that could 
have knocked into toothpicks all Chihun’s hut, and waited for his food. He ate it, 
and the brown baby crawled away. Moti Guj dozed, and thought of Deesa. One 
of many mysteries connected with the elephant is that his huge body needs less 
sleep than anything else that lives. Four or five hours in the night suffice — two 
just before midnight, lying down on one side; two just after one o’clock, lying 
down on the other. The rest of the silent hours are filled with eating and fidgeting 
and long grumbling soliloquies. 

At midnight, therefore, Moti Guj strode out of his pickets, for a thought had 
come to him that Deesa might be lying drunk somewhere in the dark forest with 
none to look after him. So all that night he chased through the undergrowth, 
blowing and trumpeting and shaking his ears. He went down to the river and 
blared across the shallows where Deesa used to wash him, but there was no 
answer. He could not find Deesa, but he disturbed all the elephants in the lines, 
and nearly frightened to death some gypsies in the woods. 

At dawn Deesa returned to the plantation. He had been very drunk indeed, and 
he expected to fall into trouble for outstaying his leave. He drew a long breath 
when he saw that the bungalow and the plantation were still uninjured; for he 


knew something of Moti Guj’s temper; and reported himself with many lies and 
salaams. Moti Guj had gone to his pickets for breakfast. His night exercise had 
made him hungry. 

‘Call up your beast,’ said the planter, and Deesa shouted in the mysterious 
elephant-language, that some mahouts believe came from China at the birth of 
the world, when elephants and not men were masters. Moti Guj heard and came. 
Elephants do not gallop. They move from spots at varying rates of speed. If an 
elephant wished to catch an express train he could not gallop, but he could catch 
the train. Thus Moti Guj was at the planter’s door almost before Chihun noticed 
that he had left his pickets. He fell into Deesa’s arms trumpeting with joy, and 
the man and beast wept and slobbered over each other, and handled each other 
from head to heel to see that no harm had befallen. 

‘Now we will get to work,’ said Deesa. ‘Lift me up, my son and my joy.’ 

Moti Guj swung him up and the two went to the coffee-clearing to look for 
irksome stumps. 

The planter was too astonished to be very angry. 


LPENVOI 


My new-cut ashlar takes the light 

Where crimson-blank the windows flare; 
By my own work, before the night, 

Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence, 

Of that I did with Thee to guide 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 

Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And Manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth — 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
Oh whatso’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 


MANY INVENTIONS 
a 


This collection of short stories and poetry was first published in 1893. 
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TO THE TRUE ROMANCE 


THY face is far from this our war, 
Our call and counter-cry, 
I shall not find Thee quick and kind, 
Nor know Thee till I die, 
Enough for me in dreams to see 
And touch Thy garments’ hem: 
Thy feet have trod so near to God 
I may not follow them. 


Through wantonness if men profess 
They weary of Thy parts, 

E’en let them die at blasphemy 
And perish with their arts; 

But we that love, but we that prove 
Thine excellence august, 

While we adore discover more 
Thee perfect, wise, and just. 


Since spoken word Man’s Spirit stirred 
Beyond his belly-need, 

What is is Thine of fair design 
In thought and craft and deed; 

Each stroke aright of toil and fight, 
That was and that shall be, 

And hope too high, wherefore we die, 
Has birth and worth in Thee. 


Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 
And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die — 
For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s birth — 
For to possess in loneliness 
The joy of all the earth. 


As Thou didst teach all lovers speech 
And Life all mystery, 

So shalt Thou rule by every school 
Till love and longing die, 

Who wast or yet the Lights were set, 
A whisper in the Void, 

Who shalt be sung through planets young 
When this is clean destroyed. 


Beyond the bounds our staring rounds, 
Across the pressing dark, 

The children wise of outer skies 
Look hitherward and mark 

A light that shifts, a glare that drifts, 
Rekindling thus and thus, 

Not all forlorn, for Thou hast borne 
Strange tales to them of us. 


Time hath no tide but must abide 
The servant of Thy will; 

Tide hath no time, for to Thy rhyme 
The ranging stars stand still — 
Regent of spheres that lock our fears, 

Our hopes invisible, 
Oh ‘twas certes at Thy decrees 
We fashioned Heaven and Hell! 


Pure Wisdom hath no certain path 
That lacks thy morning-eyne, 
And captains bold by Thee controlled 
Most like to Gods design; 
Thou art the Voice to kingly boys 
To lift them through the fight, 
And Comfortress of Unsuccess, 
To give the dead good-night — 


A veil to draw ‘twixt God His Law 
And Man’s infirmity, 
A shadow kind to dumb and blind 


The shambles where we die; 
A rule to trick th’ arithmetic 

Too base of leaguing odds — 
The spur of trust, the curb of lust, 

Thou handmaid of the Gods! 


O Charity, all patiently 
Abiding wrack and scaith! 

O Faith, that meets ten thousand cheats 
Yet drops no jot of faith! 

Devil and brute Thou dost transmute 
To higher, lordlier show, 

Who art in sooth that lovely Truth 
The careless angels know! 


Thy face is far from this our war, 
Our call and counter-cry, 

I may not find Thee quick and kind, 
Nor know Thee till I die. 


Yet may I look with heart unshook 
On blow brought home or missed — 
Yet may I hear with equal ear 
The clarions down the List; 
Yet set my lance above mischance 
And ride the barriere — 
Oh, hit or miss, how little ‘tis, 
My Lady is not there! 


THE DISTURBER OF TRAFFIC 


From the wheel and the drift of Things 
Deliver us, good Lord; 

And we will meet the wrath of kings 
The faggot, and the sword. 


Lay not Thy toil before our eyes, 
Nor vex us with Thy wars, 
Lest we should feel the straining skies 
O’ertrod by trampling stars. 


A veil ‘twixt us and Thee, dread Lord, 
A veil ‘twixt us and Thee: 

Lest we should hear too clear, too clear, 
And unto madness see! 


MIRIAM COHEN. 

THE Brothers of the Trinity order that none unconnected with their service 
shall be found in or on one of their Lights during the hours of darkness; but their 
servants can be made to think otherwise. If you are fair-spoken and take an 
interest in their duties, they will allow you to sit with them through the long 
night and help to scare the ships into mid-channel. 

Of the English south-coast Lights, that of St. Cecilia-under-the-Cliff is the 
most powerful, for it guards a very foggy coast. When the sea- mist veils all, St. 
Cecilia turns a hooded head to the sea and sings a song of two words once every 
minute. From the land that song resembles the bellowing of a brazen bull; but 
off-shore they understand, and the steamers grunt gratefully in answer. 

Fenwick, who was on duty one night, lent me a pair of black glass spectacles, 
without which no man can look at the Light unblinded, and busied himself in last 
touches to the lenses before twilight fell. The width of the English Channel 
beneath us lay as smooth and as many- coloured as the inside of an oyster shell. 
A little Sunderland cargoboat had made her signal to Lloyd’s Agency, half a mile 
up the coast, and was lumbering down to the sunset, her wake lying white behind 
her. One star came out over the cliff’s, the waters turned to lead colour, and St. 
Cecilia’s Light shot out across the sea in eight long pencils that wheeled slowly 
from right to left, melted into one beam of solid light laid down directly in front 
of the tower, dissolved again into eight, and passed away. The light-frame of the 


thousand lenses circled on its rollers, and the compressed-air engine that drove it 
hummed like a bluebottle under a glass. The hand of the indicator on the wall 
pulsed from mark to mark. Eight pulse-beats timed one half-revolution of the 
Light; neither more nor less. 

Fenwick checked the first few revolutions carefully; he opened the engine’s 
feed-pipe a trifle, looked at the racing governor, and again at the indicator, and 
said: ‘She’ll do for the next few hours. We’ve just sent our regular engine to 
London, and this spare one’s not by any manner so accurate.’ 

‘And what would happen if the compressed air gave out?’ I asked. 

“We’d have to turn the flash by hand, keeping an eye on the indicator. There’s 
a regular crank for that. But it hasn’t happened yet. We’ll need all our 
compressed air to-night.’ 

‘Why?’ said I. I had been watching him for not more than a minute. 

‘Look,’ he answered, and I saw that the dead sea-mist had risen out of the 
lifeless sea and wrapped us while my back had been turned. The pencils of the 
Light marched staggeringly across tilted floors of white cloud. From the balcony 
round the light-room the white walls of the lighthouse ran down into swirling, 
smoking space. The noise of the tide coming in very lazily over the rocks was 
choked down to a thick drawl. 

‘That’s the way our sea-fogs come,’ said Fenwick, with an air of ownership. 
‘Hark, now, to that little fool calling out ‘fore he’s hurt.’ 

Something in the mist was bleating like an indignant calf; it might have been 
half a mile or half a hundred miles away. 

‘Does he suppose we’ve gone to bed?’ continued Fenwick. ‘You’|] hear us talk 
to him in a minute. He knows puffickly where he is, and he’s carrying on to be 
told like if he was insured.’ 

‘Who is “he”’?’ 

‘That Sunderland boat, o’ course. Ah!’ 

I could hear a steam-engine hiss down below in the mist where the dynamos 
that fed the Light were clacking together. Then there came a roar that split the 
fog and shook the lighthouse. 

‘GIT-toot!’ blared the fog-horn of St. Cecilia. The bleating ceased. 

‘Little fool!’ Fenwick repeated. Then, listening: ‘Blest if that aren’t another of 
them! Well, well, they always say that a fog do draw the ships of the sea 
together. They’ll be calling all night, and so’ll the siren. We’re expecting some 
tea-ships up-Channel...If you put my coat on that chair, you’ll feel more so-fash, 
sir.’ 

It is no pleasant thing to thrust your company upon a man for the night. I 
looked at Fenwick, and Fenwick looked at me each gauging the other’s 


capacities for boring and being bored. Fenwick was an old, clean-shaven, gray- 
haired man who had followed the sea for thirty years, and knew nothing of the 
land except the lighthouse in which he served. He fenced cautiously to find out 
the little that I knew and talked down to my level, till it came out that I had met a 
captain in the merchant service who had once commanded a ship in which 
Fenwick’s son had served; and further, that I had seen some places that Fenwick 
had touched at. He began with a dissertation on pilotage in the Hugli. I had been 
privileged to know a Hugli pilot intimately. Fenwick had only seen the imposing 
and masterful breed from a ship’s chains, and his intercourse had been cut down 
to ‘Quarter less five,’ and remarks of a strictly business-like nature. Hereupon he 
ceased to talk down to me, and became so amazingly technical that I was, forced 
to beg him to explain every other sentence. This set him fully at his ease; and 
then we spoke as men together, each too interested to think of anything except 
the subject in hand. And that subject was wrecks, and voyages, and oldtime 
trading, and ships cast away in desolate seas, steamers we both had known, their 
merits and demerits, lading, Lloyd’s, and, above all, Lights. The talk always 
came back to Lights: Lights of the Channel; Lights on forgotten islands, and men 
forgotten on them; Light-ships — two months’ duty and one month’s leave — 
tossing on kinked cables in ever troubled tideways; and Lights that men had seen 
where never lighthouse was marked on the charts. 

Omitting all those stories, and omitting also the wonderful ways by which he 
arrived at them, I tell here, from Fenwick’s mouth, one that was not the least 
amazing. It was delivered in pieces between the roller-skate rattle of the 
revolving lenses, the bellowing of the fog- horn below, the answering calls from 
the sea, and the sharp tap of reckless night-birds that flung themselves at the 
glasses. It concerned a man called Dowse, once an intimate friend of Fenwick, 
now a waterman at Portsmouth, believing that the guilt of blood is on his head, 
and finding no rest either at Portsmouth or Gosport Hard. 

... And if anybody was to come to you and say, “I know the Javva currents,” 
don’t you listen to him; for those currents is never yet known to mortal man. 
Sometimes they’re here, sometimes they’re there, but they never runs less than 
five knots an hour through and among those islands of the Eastern Archipelagus. 
There’s reverse currents in the Gulf of Boni — and that’s up north in Celebes — 
that no man can explain; and through all those Javva passages from the Bali 
Narrows, Dutch Gut, and Ombay, which I take it is the safest, they chop and they 
change, and they banks the tides fast on one shore and then on another, till your 
ship’s tore in two. I’ve come through the Bali Narrows, stern first, in the heart 0’ 
the south-east monsoon, with a sou’-sou’-west wind blowing atop of the 
northerly flood, and our skipper said he wouldn’t do it again, not for all 


Jamrach’s. You’ve heard o’ Jamrach’s, sir?’ 

“Yes; and was Dowse stationed in the Bali Narrows?’ I said. 

‘No; he was not at Bali, but much more east o’ them passages, and that’s 
Flores Strait, at the east end o’ Flores. It’s all on the way south to Australia when 
you’re running through that Eastern Archipelagus. Sometimes you go through 
Bali Narrows if you’re full- powered, and sometimes through Flores Strait, so as 
to stand south at once, and fetch round Timor, keeping well clear o° the Sahul 
Bank. Elseways, if you aren’t full-powered, why it stands to reason you go round 
by the Ombay Passage, keeping careful to the north side. You understand that, 
sir?’ 

I was not full-powered, and judged it safer to keep to the north side — of 
Silence. 

‘And on Flores Strait, in the fairway between Adonare Island and the 
mainland, they put Dowse in charge of a screw-pile Light called the Wurlee 
Light. It’s less than a mile across the head of Flores Strait. Then it opens out to 
ten or twelve mile for Solor Strait, and then it narrows again to a three-mile gut, 
with a topplin’ flamin’ volcano by it. That’s old Loby Toby by Loby Toby Strait, 
and if you keep his Light and the Wurlee Light in a line you won’t take much 
harm, not on the darkest night. That’s what Dowse told me, and I can well 
believe him, knowing these seas myself; but you must ever be mindful of the 
currents. And there they put Dowse, since he was the only man that that Dutch 
Government which owns Flores could find that would go to Wurlee and tend a 
fixed Light. Mostly they uses Dutch and Italians; Englishmen being said to drink 
when alone. I never could rightly find out what made Dowse accept of that 
position, but accept he did, and used to sit for to watch the tigers come out of the 
forests to hunt for crabs and such like round about the lighthouse at low tide. The 
water was always warm in those parts, as I know well, and uncommon sticky, 
and it ran with the tides as thick and smooth as hogwash in a trough. There was 
another man along with Dowse in the Light, but he wasn’t rightly a man. He was 
a Kling. No, nor yet a Kling he wasn’t, but his skin was in little flakes and cracks 
all over, from living so much in the salt water as was his usual custom. His hands 
was all webbyfoot, too. He was called, I remember Dowse saying now, an 
Orange- Lord, on account of his habits. You’ve heard of an Orange-Lord, sir?’ 

‘Orang-Laut?’ I suggested. 

‘That’s the name,’ said Fenwick, smacking his knee. ‘An Orang-Laut, of 
course, and his name was Challong; what they call a sea-gypsy. Dowse told me 
that that man, long hair and all, would go swimming up and down the straits just 
for something to do; running down on one tide and back again with the other, 
swimming side-stroke, and the tides going tremenjus strong. Elseways he’d be 


skipping about the beach along with the tigers at low tide, for he was most part a 
beast; or he’d sit in a little boat praying to old Loby Toby of an evening when the 
volcano was spitting red at the south end of the strait. Dowse told me that he 
wasn’t a companionable man, like you and me might have been to Dowse. 

‘Now I can never rightly come at what it was that began to ail Dowse after he 
had been there a year or something less. He was saving of all his pay and tending 
to his Light, and now and again he’d have a fight with Challong and tip him off 
the Light into the sea. Then, he told me, his head began to feel streaky from 
looking at the tide so long. He said there was long streaks of white running 
inside it; like wall- paper that hadn’t been properly pasted up, he said. The 
streaks, they would run with the tides, north and south, twice a day, accordin’ to 
them currents, and he’d lie down on the planking — it was a screw-pile Light — 
with his eye to a crack and watch the water streaking through the piles just so 
quiet as hogwash. He said the only comfort he got was at slack water. Then the 
streaks in his head went round and round like a sampan in a tide-rip; but that was 
heaven, he said, to the other kind of streaks, — the straight ones that looked like 
arrows on a windchart, but much more regular, and that was the trouble of it. No 
more he couldn’t ever keep his eyes off the tides that ran up and down so strong, 
but as soon as ever he looked at the high hills standing all along Flores Strait for 
rest and comfort his eyes would be pulled down like to the nesty streaky water; 
and when they once got there he couldn’t pull them away again till the tide 
changed. He told me all this himself, speaking just as though he was talking of 
somebody else.’ 

‘Where did you meet him?’ I asked. 

‘In Portsmouth harbour, a-cleaning the brasses of a Ryde boat, but I’d known 
him off and on through following the sea for many years. Yes, he spoke about 
himself very curious, and all as if he was in the next room laying there dead. 
Those streaks, they preyed upon his intellecks, he said; and he made up his 
mind, every time that the Dutch gunboat that attends to the Lights in those parts 
come along, that he’d ask to be took off. But as soon as she did come something 
went click in his throat, and he was so took up with watching her masts, because 
they ran longways, in the contrary direction to his streaks, that he could never 
say a word until she was gone away and her masts was under sea again. Then, he 
said, he’d cry by the hour; and Challong swum round and round the Light, 
laughin’ at him and splashin’ water with his webby-foot hands. At last he took it 
into his pore sick head that the ships, and particularly the steamers that came by, 
— there wasn’t many of them, — made the streaks, instead of the tides as was 
natural. He used to sit, he told me, cursing every boat that come along, 
sometimes a junk, sometimes a Dutch brig, and now and again a steamer 


rounding Flores Head and poking about in the mouth of the strait. Or there’d 
come a boat from Australia running north past old Loby Toby hunting for a fair 
current, but never throwing out any papers that Challong might pick up for 
Dowse to read. Generally speaking, the steamers kept more westerly, but now 
and again they came looking for Timor and the west coast of Australia. Dowse 
used to shout to them to go round by the Ombay Passage, and not to come 
streaking past him, making the water all streaky, but it wasn’t likely they’d hear. 
He says to himself after a month, “P Il give them one more chance,” he says. “If 
the next boat don’t attend to my just representations,” — he says he remembers 
using those very words to Challong, “I’ll stop the fairway.” 

‘The next boat was a Two-streak cargo-boat very anxious to make her 
northing. She waddled through under old Loby Toby at the south end of the 
strait, and she passed within a quarter of a mile of the Wurlee Light at the north 
end, in seventeen fathom o’ water, the tide against her. Dowse took the trouble to 
come out with Challong in a little prow that they had, — all bamboos and 
leakage, — and he lay in the fairway waving a palm branch, and, so he told me, 
wondering why and what for he was making this fool of himself. Up come the 
Two-streak boat, and Dowse shouts “Don’t you come this way again, making my 
head all streaky! Go round by Ombay, and leave me alone.” Some one looks 
over the port bulwarks and shies a banana at Dowse, and that’s all. Dowse sits 
down in the bottom of the boat and cries fit to break his heart. Then he says, 
“Challong, what am I a-crying for?” and they fetches up by the Wurlee Light on 
the half-flood. 

““Challong,” he says, “there’s too much traffic here, and that’s why the 
water’s so streaky as it is. It’s the junks and the brigs and the steamers that do it,” 
he says; and all the time he was speaking he was thinking, “Lord, Lord, what a 
crazy fool I am!” Challong said nothing, because he couldn’t speak a word of 
English except say “dam,” and he said that where you or me would say “yes.” 
Dowse lay down on the planking of the Light with his eye to the crack, and he 
saw the muddy water streaking below, and he never said a word till slack water, 
because the streaks kept him tongue-tied at such times. At slack water he says, 
“Challong, we must buoy this fairway for wrecks,” and he holds up his hands 
several times, showing that dozens of wrecks had come about in the fairway; and 
Challong says, “Dam.” 

‘That very afternoon he and Challong rows to Wurlee, the village in the woods 
that the Light was named after, and buys canes, — stacks and stacks of canes, 
and coir rope thick and fine, all sorts, — and they sets to work making square 
floats by lashing of the canes together. Dowse said he took longer over those 
floats than might have been needed, because he rejoiced in the corners, they 


being square, and the streaks in his head all running long ways. He lashed the 
canes together, criss-cross and thwartways, — any way but longways, — and 
they made up twelve-foot-square floats, like rafts. Then he stepped a twelve-foot 
bamboo or a bundle of canes in the centre, and to the head of that he lashed a big 
six-foot W letter, all made of canes, and painted the float dark green and the W 
white, as a wreck-buoy should be painted. Between them two they makes a 
round dozen of these new kind of wreck-buoys, and it was a two months’ job. 
There was no big traffic, owing to it being on the turn of the monsoon, but what 
there was Dowse cursed at, and the streaks in his head, they ran with the tides, as 
usual. 

‘Day after day, so soon as a buoy was ready, Challong would take it out, with 
a big rock that half sunk the prow and a bamboo grapnel, and drop it dead in the 
fairway. He did this day or night, and Dowse could see him of a clear night, 
when the sea brimed, climbing about the buoys with the sea-fire dripping of him. 
They was all put into place, twelve of them, in seventeen-fathom water; not in a 
straight line, on account of a well-known shoal there, but slantways, and two, 
one behind the other, mostly in the centre of the fairway. You must keep the 
centre of those Javva currents, for currents at the side is different, and in narrow 
water, before you can turn a spoke, you get your nose took round and rubbed 
upon the rocks and the woods. Dowse knew that just as well as any skipper. 
Likeways he knew that no skipper daren’t run through uncharted wrecks in a six- 
knot current. He told me he used to lie outside the Light watching his buoys 
ducking and dipping so friendly with the tide; and the motion was comforting to 
him on account of its being different from the run of the streaks in his head. 

‘Three weeks after he’d done his business up comes a steamer through Loby 
Toby Straits, thinking she’d run into Flores Sea before night. He saw her slow 
down; then she backed. Then one man and another come up on the bridge, and 
he could see there was a regular powwow, and the flood was driving her right on 
to Dowse’s wreckbuoys. After that she spun round and went back south, and 
Dowse nearly killed himself with laughing. But a few weeks after that a couple 
of junks came shouldering through from the north, arm in arm, like junks go. It 
takes a good deal to make a Chinaman understand danger. They junks set well in 
the current, and went down the fairway, right among the buoys, ten knots an 
hour, blowing horns and banging tin pots all the time. That made Dowse very 
angry; he having taken so much trouble to stop the fairway. No boats run Flores 
Straits by night, but it seemed to Dowse that if junks ‘d do that in the day, the 
Lord knew but what a steamer might trip over his buoys at night; and he sent 
Challong to run a coir rope between three of the buoys in the middle of the 
fairway, and he fixed naked lights of coir steeped in oil to that rope. The tides 


was the only things that moved in those seas, for the airs was dead still till they 
began to blow, and then they would blow your hair off. Challong tended those 
lights every night after the junks had been so impident, — four lights in about a 
quarter of a mile hung up in iron skillets on the rope; and when they was alight, 
— and coir burns well, very like a lamp wick, — the fairway seemed more 
madder than anything else in the world. First there was the Wurlee Light, then 
these four queer lights, that couldn’t be riding-lights, almost flush with the water, 
and behind them, twenty mile off, but the biggest light of all, there was the red 
top of old Loby Toby volcano. Dowse told me that he used to go out in the prow 
and look at his handiwork, and it made him scared, being like no lights that ever 
was fixed. 

‘By and by some more steamers came along, snorting and snifting at the 
buoys, but never going through, and Dowse says to himself: “Thank goodness 
I’ve taught them not to come streaking through my water. Ombay Passage is 
good enough for them and the like of them.” But he didn’t remember how quick 
that sort of news spreads among the shipping. Every steamer that fetched up by 
those buoys told another steamer and all the port officers concerned in those seas 
that there was something wrong with Flores Straits that hadn’t been charted yet. 
It was block-buoyed for wrecks in the fairway, they said, and no sort of passage 
to use. Well, the Dutch, of course they didn’t know anything about it. They 
thought our Admiralty Survey had been there, and they thought it very queer but 
neighbourly. You understand us English are always looking up marks and 
lighting sea-ways all the world over, never asking with your leave or by your 
leave, seeing that the sea concerns us more than any one else. So the news went 
to and back from Flores to Bali, and Bali to Probolingo, where the railway is that 
runs to Batavia. All through the Javva seas everybody got the word to keep clear 
o’ Flores Straits, and Dowse, he was left alone except for such steamers and 
small craft as didn’t know. They’d come up and look at the straits like a bull over 
a gate, but those nodding wreck-buoys scared them away. By and by the 
Admiralty Survey ship — the Britomarte I think she was — lay in Macassar 
Roads off Fort Rotterdam, alongside of the Amboina, a dirty little Dutch gunboat 
that used to clean there; and the Dutch captain says to our captain, “What’s 
wrong with Flores Straits?” he says. 

‘““Blowed if I know,” says our captain, who’d just come up from the Angelica 
Shoal. 

“Then why did you go and buoy it?” says the Dutchman. 

‘““Blowed if I have,” says our captain. “That’s your lookout.” 

“Buoyed it is,” says the Dutch captain, “according to what they tell me; and a 
whole fleet of wreck-buoys, too.” 


“Gummy!” says our captain. “It’s a dorg’s life at sea, any way. I must have a 
look at this. You come along after me as soon as you can;” and down he 
skimmed that very night, round the heel of Celebes, three days’ steam to Flores 
Head, and he met a Two-streak liner, very angry, backing out of the head of the 
Strait; and the merchant captain gave our Survey ship something of his mind for 
leaving wrecks uncharted in those narrow waters and wasting his company’s 
coal. 

““Tt’s no fault o’ mine,” says our captain. 

“I don’t care whose fault it is,” says the merchant captain, who had come 
aboard to speak to him just at dusk. “The fairway’s choked with wreck enough to 
knock a hole through a dock-gate. I saw their big ugly masts sticking up just 
under my forefoot. Lord ha’ mercy on us!” he says, spinning round. “The place 
is like Regent Street of a hot summer night.” 

‘And so it was. They two looked at Flores Straits, and they saw lights one 
after the other stringing across the fairway. Dowse, he had seen the steamers 
hanging there before dark, and he said to Challong: “We’ll give ‘em something 
to remember. Get all the skillets and iron pots you can and hang them up 
alongside o’ the regular four lights. We must teach ‘em to go round by the 
Ombay Passage, or they’ll be streaking up our water again!” Challong took a 
header off the lighthouse, got aboard the little leaking prow, with his coir soaked 
in oil and all the skillets he could muster, and he began to show his lights, four 
regulation ones and half-a-dozen new lights hung on that rope which was a little 
above the water. Then he went to all the spare buoys with all his spare coir, and 
hung a skillet-flare on every pole that he could get at, — about seven poles. So 
you see, taking one with another, there was the Wurlee Light, four lights on the 
rope between the three centre fairway wreck-buoys that was hung out as a usual 
custom, six or eight extry ones that Challong had hung up on the same rope, and 
seven dancing flares that belonged to seven wreck-buoys, — eighteen or twenty 
lights in all crowded into a mile of seventeen- fathom water, where no tide ‘d 
ever let a wreck rest for three weeks, let alone ten or twelve wrecks, as the flares 
showed. 

‘The Admiralty captain, he saw the lights come out one after another, same as 
the merchant skipper did who was standing at his side, and he said: — 

‘““There’s been an international cata-strophe here or elseways,” and then he 
whistled. “I’m going to stand on and off all night till the Dutchman comes,” he 
says. 

“Tm off,” says the merchant skipper. “My owners don’t wish for me to watch 
illuminations. That strait’s choked with wreck, and I shouldn’t wonder if a 
typhoon hadn’t driven half the junks o’ China there.” With that he went away; 


but the Survey ship, she stayed all night at the head o’ Flores Strait, and the men 
admired of the lights till the lights was burning out, and then they admired more 
than ever. 

‘A little bit before morning the Dutch gunboat come flustering up, and the two 
ships stood together watching the lights burn out and out, till there was nothing 
left ‘cept Flores Straits, all green and wet, and a dozen wreck-buoys, and Wurlee 
Light. 

Dowse had slept very quiet that night, and got rid of his streaks by means of 
thinking of the angry steamers outside. Challong was busy, and didn’t come back 
to his bunk till late. In the gray early morning Dowse looked out to sea, being, as 
he said, in torment, and saw all the navies of the world riding outside Flores 
Strait fairway in a half-moon, seven miles from wing to wing, most wonderful to 
behold. Those were the words he used to me time and again in telling the tale. 

‘Then, he says, he heard a gun fired with a most tremenjus explosion, and all 
them great navies crumbled to little pieces of clouds, and there was only two 
ships remaining, and a man-o’-war’s boat rowing to the Light, with the oars 
going sideways instead o’ longways as the morning tides, ebb or flow, would 
continually run. 

“What the devil’s wrong with this strait?” says a man in the boat as soon as 
they was in hailing distance. “Has the whole English Navy sunk here, or what?” 

‘“There’s nothing wrong,” says Dowse, sitting on the platform outside the 
Light, and keeping one eye very watchful on the streakiness of the tide, which he 
always hated, ‘specially in the mornings. “You leave me alone and PII leave you 
alone. Go round by the Ombay Passage, and don’t cut up my water. You’re 
making it streaky.” All the time he was saying that he kept on thinking to 
himself, “Now that’s foolishness, — now that’s nothing but foolishness;” and all 
the time he was holding tight to the edge of the platform in case the streakiness 
of the tide should carry him away. 

‘Somebody answers from the boat, very soft and quiet, “We’re going round by 
Ombay in a minute, if yov’ll just come and speak to our captain and give him his 
bearings.” 

‘Dowse, he felt very highly flattered, and he slipped into the boat, not paying 
any attention to Challong. But Challong swum along to the ship after the boat. 
When Dowse was in the boat, he found, so he says, he couldn’t speak to the 
sailors ‘cept to call them “white mice with chains about their neck,” and Lord 
knows he hadn’t seen or thought o°’ white mice since he was a little bit of a boy 
with them in his hankerchief. So he kept himself quiet, and so they come to the 
Survey ship; and the man in the boat hails the quarterdeck with something that 
Dowse could not rightly understand, but there was one word he spelt out again 


and again, — m-a-d, mad, — and he heard some one behind him saying of it 
backwards. So he had two words, — m-a-d, mad, d-a-m, dam; and he put they 
two words together as he come on the quarter- deck, and he says to the captain 
very slowly, “I be damned if I am mad,” but all the time his eye was held like by 
the coils of rope on the belaying pins, and he followed those ropes up and up 
with his eye till he was quite lost and comfortable among the rigging, which ran 
crisscross, and slopeways, and up and down, and any way but straight along 
under his feet north and south. The deck-seams, they ran that way, and Dowse 
daresn’t look at them. They was the same as the streaks of the water under the 
planking of the lighthouse. 

‘Then he heard the captain talking to him very kind, and for the life of him he 
couldn’t tell why; and what he wanted to tell the captain was that Flores Strait 
was too streaky, like bacon, and the steamers only made it worse; but all he 
could do was to keep his eye very careful on the rigging and sing: — 

“T saw a ship a-sailing. 

A-sailing on the sea; 

And oh, it was all lading 

With pretty things for me!” 

Then he remembered that was foolishness, and he started off to say about the 
Ombay Passage, but all he said was: “The captain was a duck, — meaning no 
offence to you, sir, — but there was something on his back that I’ve forgotten. 

“And when the ship began to move 

The captain says, ‘Quack-quack!’” 

‘He notices the captain turns very red and angry, and he says to himself; “My 
foolish tongue’s run away with me again. I’ll go forward;” and he went forward, 
and catched the reflection of himself in the binnacle brasses; and he saw that he 
was standing there and talking mothernaked in front of all them sailors, and he 
ran into the fo’c’s’le howling most grievous. He must ha’ gone naked for weeks 
on the Light, and Challong o’ course never noticed it. Challong was swimmin’ 
round and round the ship, sayin’ “dam” for to please the men and to be took 
aboard, because he didn’t know any better. 

‘Dowse didn’t tell what happened after this, but seemingly our Survey ship 
lowered two boats and went over to Dowse’s buoys. They took one sounding, 
and then finding it was all correct they cut the buoys that Dowse and Challong 
had made, and let the tide carry ‘em out through the Loby Toby end of the strait; 
and the Dutch gunboat, she sent two men ashore to take care o’ the Wurlee 
Light, and the Britomarte, she went away with Dowse, leaving Challong to try to 
follow them, a- calling “dam — dam” all among the wake of the screw, and half, 
heaving himself out of water and joining his webby-foot hands together. He 


dropped astern in five minutes, and I suppose he went back to the Wurlee Light. 
You can’t drown an Orange-Lord, not even in Flores Strait on flood-tide. 

‘Dowse come across me when he came to England with the Survey ship, after 
being more than six months in her, and cured of his streaks by working hard and 
not looking over the side more than he could help. He told me what I’ve told 
you, sir, and he was very much ashamed of himself; but the trouble on his mind 
was to know whether he hadn’t sent something or other to the bottom with his 
buoyings and his lightings and such like. He put it to me many times, and each 
time more and more sure he was that something had happened in the straits 
because of him. I think that distructed him, because I found him up at Fratton 
one day, in a red jersey, a-praying before the Salvation Army, which had 
produced him in their papers as a Reformed Pirate. They knew from his mouth 
that he had committed evil on the deep waters, — that was what he told them, — 
and piracy, which no one does now except Chineses, was all they knew of. I says 
to him: “Dowse, don’t be a fool. Take off that jersey and come along with me.” 
He says: “Fenwick, I’m a-saving of my soul; for I do believe that I have killed 
more men in Flores Strait than Trafalgar.” I says: “A man that thought he’d seen 
all the navies of the earth standing round in a ring to watch his foolish false 
wreck-buoys” (those was my very words I used) “ain’t fit to have a soul, and if 
he did he couldn’t kill a louse with it. John Dowse, you was mad then, but you 
are a damn sight madder now. Take off that there jersey!” 

‘He took it off and come along with me, but he never got rid o’ that suspicion 
that he’d sunk some ships a-cause of his foolishnesses at Flores Straits; and now 
he’s a wherryman from Portsmouth to Gosport, where the tides run crossways 
and you can’t row straight for ten strokes together...So late as all this! Look!’ 

Fenwick left his chair, passed to the Light, touched something that clicked, 
and the glare ceased with a suddenness that was pain. Day had come, and the 
Channel needed St. Cecilia no longer. The sea-fog rolled back from the cliff’s in 
trailed wreaths and dragged patches, as the sun rose and made the dead sea alive 
and splendid. The stillness of the morning held us both silent as we stepped on 
the balcony. A lark went up from the cliffs behind St. Cecilia, and we smelt a 
smell of cows in the lighthouse pastures below. Then we were both at liberty to 
thank the Lord for another day of clean and wholesome life. 


A CONFERENCE OF THE POWERS 


Life liveth but in life, and doth not roam 

To other lands if all be well at home 

‘Solid as ocean foam,’ quoth ocean foam. 

THE room was blue with the smoke of three pipes and a cigar. The leave-season 
had opened in India, and the firstfruits on this side of the water were. ‘Tick’ 
Boileau, of the 45th Bengal Cavalry, who called on me, after three years’ 
absence, to discuss old things which had happened. Fate, who always does her 
work handsomely, sent up the same staircase within the same hour The Infant, 
fresh from Upper Burma, and he and Boileau looking out of my window saw 
walking in the street one Nevin, late in a Gurkha regiment which had been 
through the Black Mountain Expedition. They yelled to him to come up, and the 
whole street was aware that they desired him to come up, and he came up, and 
there followed Pandemonium in my room because we had foregathered from the 
ends of the earth, and three of us were on a holiday, and none of us were twenty- 
five, and all the delights of all London lay waiting our pleasure. 

Boileau took the only other chair, the Infant, by right of his bulk, the sofa; and 
Nevin, being a little man, sat cross-legged on the top of the revolving bookcase, 
and we all said, ‘Who’d ha’ thought it!’ and ‘What are you doing here?’ till 
speculation was exhausted and the talk went over to inevitable ‘shop.’ Boileau 
was full of a great scheme for winning a military attaché-ship at St. Petersburg; 
Nevin had hopes of the Staff College, and The Infant had been moving heaven 
and earth and the Horse Guards for a commission in the Egyptian army. 

‘What’s the use o’ that?’ said Nevin, twirling round on the bookcase. 

‘Oh, heaps! ‘Course, if you get stuck with a Fellaheen regiment, you’re sold; 
but if you are appointed to a Soudanese lot, you’re in clover. They are first-class 
fighting-men — and just think of the eligible central position of Egypt in the 
next row.’ 

This was putting the match to a magazine. We all began to explain the Central 
Asian question off hand, flinging army corps from the Helmund to Kashmir with 
more than Russian recklessness. Each of the boys made for himself a war to his 
own liking, and when we had settled all the details of Armageddon, killed all our 
senior officers, handled a division apiece, and nearly torn the Atlas in two in 
attempts to explain our theories, Boileau needs must lift up his voice above the 
clamour, and cry, ‘Anyhow it’ll be the Hell of a row!’ in tones that carried 
conviction far down the staircase. 

Entered, unperceived in the smoke, William the Silent. ‘Gen’elman to see you, 


sir,’ said he, and disappeared, leaving in his stead none other than Mr. Eustace 
Cleever. William would have introduced the Dragon of Wantley with equal 
disregard of present company. 

‘I — I beg your pardon. I didn’t know that there was anybody — with you. I 

But it was not seemly to allow Mr. Cleever to depart: he was a great man. The 
boys remained where they were, for any movement would have choked up the 
little room. Only when they saw his gray hairs they stood on their feet, and when 
The Infant caught the name, he said: 

‘Are you — did you write that book called As it was in the Beginning?’ 

Mr. Cleever admitted that he had written the book. 

‘Then — then I don’t know how to thank you, sir,’ said The Infant, flushing 
pink. ‘I was brought up in the country you wrote about — all my people live 
there; and I read the book in camp on the Hlinedatalone, and I knew every stick 
and stone, and the dialect too; and, by Jove! it was just like being at home and 
hearing the country- people talk. Nevin, you know As it was in the Beginning? 
So does Ti — Boileau.’ 

Mr. Cleever has tasted as much praise, public and private, as one man may 
safely swallow; but it seemed to me that the out-spoken admiration in The 
Infant’s eyes and the little stir in the little company came home to him very 
nearly indeed. 

“Won’t you take the sofa?’ said The Infant. ‘PI sit on Boileau’s chair, and — 
*here he looked at me to spur me to my duties as a host; but I was watching the 
novelist’s face. Cleever had not the least intention of going away, but settled 
himself on the sofa. 

Following the first great law of the Army, which says ‘all property is common 
except money, and you’ve only got to ask the next man for that,’ The Infant 
offered tobacco and drink. It was the least he could do; but not the most lavish 
praise in the world held half as much appreciation and reverence as The Infant’s 
simple ‘Say when, sir,’ above the long glass. 

Cleever said ‘when,’ and more thereto, for he was a golden talker, and he sat 
in the midst of hero-worship devoid of all taint of self- interest. The boys asked 
him of the birth of his book and whether it was hard to write, and how his 
notions came to him; and he answered with the same absolute simplicity as he 
was questioned. His big eyes twinkled, he dug his long thin hands into his gray 
beard and tugged it as he grew animated. He dropped little by little from the 
peculiar pinching of the broader vowels — the indefinable ‘Euh,’ that runs 
through the speech of the pundit caste — and the elaborate choice of words, to 
freely-mouthed ‘ows’ and ‘ois,’ and, for him at least, unfettered colloquialisms. 


He could not altogether understand the boys, who hung upon, his words so 
reverently. The line of the chin- strap, that still showed white and untanned on 
cheek-bone and jaw, the steadfast young eyes puckered at the corners of the lids 
with much staring through red-hot sunshine, the slow, untroubled breathing, and 
the curious, crisp, curt speech seemed to puzzle him equally. He could create 
men and women, and send them to the uttermost ends of the earth, to help 
delight and comfort; he knew every mood of the fields, and could interpret them 
to the cities, and he knew the hearts of many in city and the country, but he had 
hardly, in forty years, come into contact with the thing which is called a 
Subaltern of the Line. He told the boys this in his own way. 

‘Well, how should you?’ said The Infant. ‘You — you’re quite different, y’ 
see, Sir.’ 

The Infant expressed his ideas in his tone rather than his words, but Cleever 
understood the compliment. 

“We’re only Subs,’ said Nevin, ‘and we aren’t exactly the sort of men you’d 
meet much in your life, I s’pose.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Cleever. ‘I live chiefly among men who write, and paint, 
and sculp, and so forth. We have our own talk and our own interests, and the 
outer world doesn’t trouble us much.’ 

‘That must be awfully jolly,’ said Boileau, at a venture. ‘We have our own 
shop, too, but ‘tisn’t half as interesting as yours, of course. You know all the men 
who’ve ever done anything; and we only knock about from place to place, and 
we do nothing.’ 

‘The Army’s a very lazy profession if you choose to make it so,’ said Nevin. 
“When there’s nothing going on, there is nothing going on, and you lie up.’ 

‘Or try to get a billet somewhere, to be ready for the next show,’ said The 
Infant with a chuckle. 

‘To me,’ said Cleever softly, ‘the whole idea of warfare seems so foreign and 
unnatural, so essentially vulgar, if I may say so, that I can hardly appreciate your 
sensations. Of course, though, any change from life in garrison towns must be a 
godsend to you.’ 

Like many home-staying Englishmen, Cleever believed that the newspaper 
phrase he quoted covered the whole duty of the Army whose toils enabled him to 
enjoy his many-sided life in peace. The remark was not a happy one, for Boileau 
had just come off the Frontier, The Infant had been on the warpath for nearly 
eighteen months, and the little red man Nevin two months before had been 
sleeping under the stars at the peril of his life. But none of them tried to explain, 
till I ventured to point out that they had all seen service and were not used to 
idling. Cleever took in the idea slowly. 


‘Seen service?’ said he. Then, as a child might ask, “Tell me. Tell me 
everything about everything.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ said The Infant, delighted at being directly appealed to 
by the great man. 

‘Good Heavens! How am I to make you understand if you can’t see. In the 
first place, what is your age?’ 

“Twenty-three next July,’ said The Infant promptly. 

Cleever questioned the others with his eyes. 

‘I’m twenty-four,’ said Nevin. 

‘And I’m twenty-two,’ said Boileau. 

‘And you’ve all seen service?’ 

‘We’ve all knocked about a little bit, sir, but The Infant’s the war- worn 
veteran. He’s had two years’ work in Upper Burma,’ said Nevin. 

“When you say work, what do you mean, you extraordinary creatures?’ 

‘Explain it, Infant,’ said Nevin. 

‘Oh, keeping things in order generally, and running about after little dakus — 
that’s dacoits — and so on. There’s nothing to explain.’ 

‘Make that young Leviathan speak,’ said Cleever impatiently, above his glass. 

‘How can he speak?’ said I. ‘He’s done the work. The two don’t go together. 
But, Infant you’re ordered to bukh.’ 

‘What about? I’ Il try.’ 

‘Bukh about a daur. You’ve been on heaps of ‘em,’ said Nevin. 

“What in the world does that mean? Has the Army a language of its own?’ 

The Infant turned very red. He was afraid he was being laughed at, and he 
detested talking before outsiders; but it was the author of As it was in the 
Beginning who waited. 

‘It’s all so new to me,’ pleaded Cleever; ‘and — and you said you liked my 
book.’ 

This was a direct appeal that The Infant could understand, and he began rather 
flurriedly, with much slang bred of nervousness — 

‘Pull me up, sir, if I say anything you don’t follow. About six months before I 
took my leave out of Burma, I was on the Hlinedatalone, up near the Shan 
States, with sixty Tommies — private soldiers, that is — and another subaltern, a 
year senior to me. The Burmese business was a subaltern’s war, and our forces 
were split up into little detachments, all running about the country and trying to 
keep the dacoits quiet. The dacoits were having a first-class time, y’ know — 
filling women up with kerosine and setting ‘em alight, and burning villages, and 
crucifying people.’ 

The wonder in Eustace Cleever’s eyes deepened. He could not quite realise 


that the cross still existed in any form. 

‘Have you ever seen a crucifixion?’ said he. 

‘Of course not. ‘Shouldn’t have allowed it if I had; but I’ve seen the corpses. 
The dacoits had a trick of sending a crucified corpse down the river on a raft, 
just to show they were keeping their tail up and enjoying themselves. Well, that 
was the kind of people I had to deal with.’ 

‘Alone?’ said Cleever. Solitude of the soul he could understand — none better 
— but he had never in the body moved ten miles from his fellows. 

‘I had my men, but the rest of it was pretty much alone. The nearest post that 
could give me orders was fifteen miles away, and we used to heliograph to them, 
and they used to give us orders same way — too many orders.’ 

‘Who was your C.O.?’ said Boileau. 

‘Bounderby — Major. Pukka Bounderby; more Bounder than pukka. He went 
out up Bhamo way. Shot, or cut down, last year,’ said The Infant. 

“What are these interludes in a strange tongue?’ said Cleever to me. 

‘Professional information — like the Mississippi pilots’ talk,’ said I. ‘He did 
not approve of his major, who died a violent death. Go on, Infant.’ 

‘Far too many orders. You couldn’t take the Tommies out for a two days’ daur 
— that’s expedition — without being blown up for not asking leave. And the 
whole country was humming with dacoits. I used to send out spies, and act on 
their information. As soon as a man came in and told me of a gang in hiding, I’d 
take thirty men with some grub, and go out and look for them, while the other 
subaltern lay doggo in camp.’ 

‘Lay! Pardon me, but how did he lie?’ said Cleever. 

‘Lay doggo — lay quiet, with the other thirty men. When I came back, he’d 
take out his half of the men, and have a good time of his own.’ 

‘Who was he?’ said Boileau. 

Carter-Deecey, of the Aurungabadis. Good chap, but too zubberdusty, and 
went bokhar four days out of seven. He’s gone out, too. Don’t interrupt a man.’ 

Cleever looked helplessly at me. 

‘The other subaltern,’ I translated swiftly, ‘came from a native regiment, and 
was overbearing in his demeanour. He suffered much from the fever of the 
country, and is now dead. Go on, Infant.’ 

‘After a bit we got into trouble for using the men on frivolous occasions, and 
so I used to put my signaller under arrest to prevent him reading the helio-orders. 
Then I’d go out and leave a message to be sent an hour after I got clear of the 
camp, something like this: “Received important information; start in an hour 
unless countermanded.” If I was ordered back, it didn’t much matter. I swore the 
C.O.’s watch was wrong, or something, when I came back. The Tommies 


enjoyed the fun, and — Oh, yes, there was one Tommy who was the bard of the 
detachment. He used to make up verses on everything that happened.’ 

‘What sort of verses?’ said Cleever. 

‘Lovely verses; and the Tommies used to sing ‘em. There was one song with a 
chorus, and it said something like this.’ The Infant dropped into the true barrack- 
room twang: 

‘Theebaw, the Burma king, did a very foolish thing. When ‘e mustered ‘ostile 
forces in ar-rai. ‘E little thought that we, from far across the sea. Would send our 
armies up to Mandalai!’ 

‘O gorgeous!’ said Cleever. ‘And how magnificently direct! The notion of a 
regimental bard is new to me, but of course it must be so.’ 

‘He was awf’ly popular with the men,’ said The Infant. ‘He had them all down 
in rhyme as soon as ever they had done anything. He was a great bard. He was 
always ready with an elegy when we picked up a Boh — that’s a leader of 
dacoits.’ 

‘How did you pick him up?’ said Cleever. 

‘Oh! shot him if he wouldn’t surrender.’ 

“You! Have you shot a man?’ 

There was a subdued chuckle from all three boys, and it dawned on the 
questioner that one experience in life which was denied to himself, and he 
weighed the souls of men in a balance, had been shared by three very young 
gentlemen of engaging appearance. He turned round on Nevin, who had climbed 
to the top of the bookcase, and was sitting crosslegged as before. 

‘And have you, too?’ 

‘Think so,’ said Nevin sweetly. ‘In the Black Mountain. He was rolling cliffs 
on to my half-company, and spoiling our formation. I took a rifle from a man, 
and brought him down at the second shot.’ 

‘Good heavens! And how did you feel afterwards?’ 

‘Thirsty. I wanted a smoke, too.’ 

Cleever looked at Boileau — the youngest. Surely his hands were guiltless of 
blood. 

Boileau shook his head and laughed. ‘Go on, Infant,’ said he. 

‘And you too?’ said Cleever. 

“Fancy so. It was a case of cut, cut or be cut, with me; so I cut — One. I 
couldn’t do any more, sir.’ 

Cleever looked as though he would like to ask many questions, but The Infant 
swept on, in the full tide of his tale. 

“Well, we were called insubordinate young whelps at last, and strictly 
forbidden to take the Tommies out any more without orders. I wasn’t sorry, 


because Tommy is such an exacting sort of creature. He wants to live as though 
he were in barracks all the time. I was grubbing on fowls and boiled corn, but 
my Tommies wanted their pound of fresh meat, and their half ounce of this, and 
their two ounces of t’other thing, and they used to come to me and badger me for 
plug-tobacco when we were four days in jungle. I said: “I can get you Burma 
tobacco, but I don’t keep a canteen up my sleeve.” They couldn’t see it. They 
wanted all the luxuries of the season, confound ‘em.’ 

“You were alone when you were dealing with these men?’ said Cleever, 
watching The Infant’s face under the palm of his hand. He was getting new 
ideas, and they seemed to trouble him. 

‘Of course, unless you count the mosquitoes. They were nearly as big as the 
men. After I had to lie doggo I began to look for something to do; and I was 
great pals with a man called Hicksey in the Police, the best man that ever 
stepped on earth; a first-class man.’ 

Cleever nodded applause. He knew how to appreciate enthusiasm. 

‘Hicksey and I were as thick as thieves. He had some Burma mounted police 
— rummy chaps, armed with sword and snider carbine. They rode punchy 
Burma ponies with string stirrups, red cloth saddles, and red bell-rope head- 
stalls. Hicksey used to lend me six or eight of them when I asked him — nippy 
little devils, keen as mustard. But they told their wives too much, and all my 
plans got known, till I learned to give false marching orders over-night, and take 
the men to quite a different village in the morning. Then we used to catch the 
simple daku before breakfast, and made him very sick. It’s a ghastly country on 
the Hlinedatalone; all bamboo jungle, with paths about four feet wide winding 
through it. The dakus knew all the paths, and potted at us as we came round a 
comer; but the mounted police knew the paths as well as the dakus, and we used 
to go stalking ‘em in and out. Once we flushed ‘em, the men on the ponies had 
the advantage of the men on foot. We held all the country absolutely quiet, for 
ten miles round, in about a month. Then we took Boh Na-ghee, Hicksey and I 
and the Civil officer. That was a lark!’ 

‘T think I am beginning to understand a little,’ said Cleever. ‘It was a pleasure 
to you to administer and fight?’ 

‘Rather! There’s nothing nicer than a satisfactory little expedition, when you 
find your plans fit together, and your conformation’s teek — correct, you know, 
and the whole sub-chiz — I mean, when everything works out like formula on a 
blackboard. Hicksey had all the information about the Boh. He had been burning 
villages and murdering people right and left, and cutting up Government 
convoys and all that. He was lying doggo in a village about fifteen miles off, 
waiting to get a fresh gang together. So we arranged to take thirty mounted 


police, and turn him out before he could plunder into our newly- settled villages. 
At the last minute, the Civil officer in our part of the world thought he’d assist at 
the performance.’ 

‘Who was he?’ said Nevin. 

‘His name was Dennis,’ said The Infant slowly. ‘And we’ll let it stay so. He’s 
a better man now than he was then.’ 

‘But how old was the Civil power?’ said Cleever. ‘The situation is developing 
itself.’ 

‘He was about six-and-twenty, and he was awf’ly clever. He knew a lot of 
things, but I don’t think he was quite steady enough for dacoit- hunting. We 
started overnight for Boh Na-ghee’s village, and we got there just before 
morning, without raising an alarm. Dennis had turned out armed to his teeth — 
two revolvers, a carbine, and all sorts of things. I was talking to Hicksey about 
posting the men, and Dennis edged his pony in between us, and said, “What 
shall I do? What shall I do? Tell me what to do, you fellows.” We didn’t take 
much notice; but his pony tried to bite me in the leg, and I said, “Pull out a bit, 
old man, till we’ve settled the attack.” He kept edging in, and fiddling with his 
reins and his revolvers, and saying, “Dear me! Dear me! Oh, dear me! What do 
you think I’d better do?” The man was in a deadly funk, and his teeth were 
chattering.’ 

‘I sympathise with the Civil power,’ said Cleever. ‘Continue, young Clive.’ 

‘The fun of it was, that he was supposed to be our superior officer. Hicksey 
took a good look at him, and told him to attach himself to my party. ‘Beastly 
mean of Hicksey, that. The chap kept on edging in and bothering, instead of 
asking for some men and taking up his own position, till I got angry, and the 
carbines began popping on the other side of the village. Then I said, “For God’s 
sake be quiet, and sit down where you are! If you see anybody come out of the 
village, shoot at him.” I knew he couldn’t hit a hayrick at a yard. Then I took my 
men over the garden wall — over the palisades, y? know — somehow or other, 
and the fun began. Hicksey had found the Boh in bed under a mosquito-curtain, 
and he had taken a flying jump on to him.’ 

‘A flying jump!’ said Cleever. ‘Is that also war?’ 

“Yes,’ said The Infant, now thoroughly warmed. ‘Don’t you know how you 
take a flying jump on to a fellow’s head at school, when he snores in the 
dormitory? The Boh was sleeping in a bedful of swords and pistols, and Hicksey 
came down like Zazel through the netting, and the net got mixed up with the 
pistols and the Boh and Hicksey, and they all rolled on the floor together. I 
laughed till I couldn’t stand, and Hicksey was cursing me for not helping him; so 
I left him to fight it out and went into the village. Our men were slashing about 


and firing, and so were the dacoits, and in the thick of the mess some ass set fire 
to a house, and we all had to clear out. I froze on to the nearest daku and ran to 
the palisade, shoving him in front of me. He wriggled loose, and bounded over 
the other side. I came after him; but when I had one leg one side and one leg the 
other of the palisade, I saw that the daku had fallen flat on Dennis’s head. That 
man had never moved from where I left him. They rolled on the ground together, 
and Dennis’s carbine went off and nearly shot me. The daku picked himself up 
and ran, and Dennis buzzed his carbine after him, and it caught him on the back 
of his head, and knocked him silly. You never saw anything so funny in your life. 
I doubled up on the top of the palisade and hung there, yelling with laughter. But 
Dennis began to weep like anything. “Oh, I’ve killed a man,” he said. “I’ve 
killed a man, and I shall never know another peaceful hour in my life! Is he 
dead? Oh, is he dead? Good Lord, I’ve killed a man!” I came down and said, 
“Don’t be a fool;” but he kept on shouting, “Is he dead?” till I could have kicked 
him. The daku was only knocked out of time with the carbine. He came to after a 
bit, and I said, “Are you hurt much?” He groaned and said “No.” His chest was 
all cut with scrambling over the palisade. “The white man’s gun didn’t do that,” 
he said, “I did that, and I knocked the white man over.” Just like a Burman, 
wasn’t it? But Dennis wouldn’t be happy at any price. He said: “Tie up his 
wounds. He’ll bleed to death. Oh, he’ll bleed to death!” “Tie ‘em up yourself,” I 
said, “if you’re so anxious.” “I can’t touch him,” said Dennis, “but here’s my 
shirt.” He took off his shirt, and fixed the braces again over his bare shoulders. I 
ripped the shirt up, and bandaged the dacoit quite professionally. He was 
grinning at Dennis all the time; and Dennis’s haversack was lying on the ground, 
bursting full of sandwiches. Greedy hog! I took some, and offered some to 
Dennis. “How can I eat?” he said. “How can you ask me to eat? His very blood 
is on your hands now, and you’re eating my sandwiches!” “All right,” I said; 
“PII give ‘em to the daku.” So I did, and the little chap was quite pleased, and 
wolfed ‘em down like one o’clock.’ 

Cleever brought his hand down on the table with a thump that made the empty 
glasses dance. ‘That’s Art!’ he said. ‘Flat, flagrant mechanism! Don’t tell me that 
happened on the spot!’ 

The pupils of the Infant’s eyes contracted to two pin-points. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ he said, slowly and stiffly, ‘but I am telling this thing as it happened.’ 

Cleever looked at him a moment. ‘My fault entirely,’ said he; ‘I should have 
known. Please go on.’ 

‘Hicksey came out of what was left of the village with his prisoners and 
captives, all neatly tied up. Boh Na-ghee was first, and one of the villagers, as 
soon as he found the old ruffian helpless, began kicking him quietly. The Boh 


stood it as long as he could, and then groaned, and we saw what was going on. 
Hicksey tied the villager up, and gave him a half-a-dozen, good, with a bamboo, 
to remind him to leave a prisoner alone. You should have seen the old Boh grin. 
Oh! but Hicksey was in a furious rage with everybody. He’d got a wipe over the 
elbow that had tickled up his funnybone, and he was rabid with me for not 
having helped him with the Boh and the mosquito-net. I had to explain that I 
couldn’t do anything. If you’d seen ‘em both tangled up together on the floor in 
one kicking cocoon, you’d have laughed for a week. Hicksey swore that the only 
decent man of his acquaintance was the Boh, and all the way to camp Hicksey 
was talking to the Boh, and the Boh was complaining about the soreness of his 
bones. When we got back, and had had a bath, the Boh wanted to know when he 
was going to be hanged. Hicksey said he couldn’t oblige him on the spot, but had 
to send him to Rangoon. The Boh went down on his knees, and reeled off a 
catalogue of his crimes — he ought to have been hanged seventeen times over, 
by his own confession — and implored Hicksey to settle the business out of 
hand. “If I’m sent to Rangoon,” said he, “they’ll keep me in, jail all my life, and 
that is a death every time the sun gets up or the wind blows.” But we had to send 
him to Rangoon, and, of course, he was let off down there, and given penal 
servitude for life. When I came to Rangoon I went over the jail — I had helped 
to fill it, y? know — and the old Boh was there, and he spotted me at once. He 
begged for some opium first, and I tried to get him some, but that was against the 
rules. Then he asked me to have his sentence changed to death, because he was 
afraid of being sent to the Andamans. I couldn’t do that either, but I tried to 
cheer him, and told him how things were going up-country, and the last thing he 
said was — ”Give my compliments to the fat white man who jumped on me. If 
Pd been awake I’d have killed him.” I wrote that to Hicksey next mail, and — 
and that’s all. I’m ‘fraid I’ve been gassing awf’ly, sir.’ 

Cleever said nothing for a long time. The Infant looked uncomfortable. He 
feared that, misled by enthusiasm, he had filled up the novelist’s time with 
unprofitable recital of trivial anecdotes. 

Then said Cleever, ‘I can’t understand. Why should you have seen and done 
all these things before you have cut your wisdom-teeth?’ 

‘Don’t know,’ said The Infant apologetically. ‘I haven’t seen much — only 
Burmese jungle.’ 

‘And dead men, and war, and power, and responsibility,’ said Cleever, under 
his breath. ‘You won’t have any sensations left at thirty, if you go on as you have 
done. But I want to hear more tales — more tales!’ He seemed to forget that even 
subalterns might have engagements of their own. 

‘We’re thinking of dining out somewhere — the lot of us — and going on to 


the Empire afterwards,’ said Nevin, with hesitation. He did not like to ask 
Cleever to come too. The invitation might be regarded as perilously near to 
‘cheek.’ And Cleever, anxious not to wag a gray beard unbidden among boys at 
large, said nothing on his side. 

Boileau solved the little difficulty by blurting out: ‘Won’t you come too, sir?’ 

Cleever almost shouted ‘Yes,’ and while he was being helped into his coat, 
continued to murmur ‘Good heavens!’ at intervals in a way that the boys could 
not understand. 

‘T don’t think I’ve been to the Empire in my life,’ said he; ‘but — what is my 
life after all? Let us go.’ 

They went out with Eustace Cleever, and I sulked at home because they had 
come to see me but had gone over to the better man; which was humiliating. 
They packed him into a cab with utmost reverence, for was he not the author of 
As it was in the Beginning, and a person in whose company it was an honour to 
go abroad? From all I gathered later, he had taken less interest in the 
performance before him than in their conversations, and they protested with 
emphasis that he was ‘as good a man as they make. ‘Knew what a man was 
driving at almost before he said it; and yet he’s so damned simple about things 
any man knows.’ That was one of many comments. 

At midnight they returned, announcing that they were ‘highly respectable 
gondoliers,’ and that oysters and stout were what they chiefly needed. The 
eminent novelist was still with them, and I think he was calling them by their 
shorter names. I am certain that he said he had been moving in worlds not 
realised, and that they had shown him the Empire in a new light. 

Still sore at recent neglect, I answered shortly, ‘Thank heaven we have within 
the land ten thousand as good as they,’ and when he departed, asked him what he 
thought of things generally. 

He replied with another quotation, to the effect that though singing was a 
remarkably fine performance, I was to be quite sure that few lips would be 
moved to song if they could find a sufficiency of kissing. 

Whereby I understood that Eustace Cleever, decorator and colourman in 
words, was blaspheming his own Art, and would be sorry for this in the 
morning. 


MY LORD THE ELEPHANT 


‘Less you want your toes trod off you’d better get back at once. 


For the bullocks are walkin’ two by two. 
The byles are walkin’ two by two. 
The bullocks are walkin’ two by two. 
An’ the elephants bring the guns! 


Ho! Yuss! 
Great — big — long — black forty-pounder guns 
Jiggery-jolty to and fro. 


Each as big as a launch in tow — 
Blind — dumb — broad-breeched beggars o’ batterin’ guns! 


— Barrack-room Ballad. 

TOUCHING the truth of this tale there need be no doubt at all, for it was told 
to me by Mulvaney at the back of the elephant-lines, one warm evening when 
we were taking the dogs out for exercise. The twelve Government elephants 
rocked at their pickets outside the big mud- walled stables (one arch, as wide as 
a bridge-arch, to each restless beast), and the mahouts were preparing the 
evening meal. Now and again some impatient youngster would smell the 
cooking flour-cakes and squeal; and the naked little children, of the elephant- 
lines would strut down the row shouting and commanding silence, or, reaching 
up, would slap at the eager trunks. Then the elephants feigned to be deeply 
interested in pouring dust upon their heads, but, so soon as the children passed, 
the rocking, fidgeting, and muttering broke out again. 

The sunset was dying, and the elephants heaved and swayed dead black 
against the one sheet of rose-red low down in the dusty gray sky. It was at the 
beginning of the hot weather, just after the troops had changed into their white 
clothes, so Mulvaney and Ortheris looked like ghosts walking through the dusk. 
Learoyd had gone off to another barrack to buy sulphur ointment for his last dog 
under suspicion of mange, and with delicacy had put his kennel into quarantine 
at the back of the furnace where they cremate the anthrax cases. 

“You wouldn’t like mange, little woman?’ said Ortheris, turning my terrier 
over on her fat white back with his foot. ‘You’re no end bloomin’ partic’ lar, you 
are. ‘Oo wouldn’t take no notice 0’ me t’other day ‘cause she was goin’ ‘ome all 
alone in ‘er dorg-cart, eh? Settin’ on the box-seat like a bloomin’ little tart, you 
was, Vicy. Now you run along an’ make them ‘uttees ‘oller. Sick ‘em, Vicy, loo!’ 


Elephants loathe little dogs. Vixen barked herself down the pickets, and in a 
minute all the elephants were kicking and squealing and clucking together. 

‘Oh, you soldier-men,’ said a mahout angrily, ‘call of your she-dog. She is 
frightening our elephant-folk.’ 

‘Rummy beggars!’ said Ortheris meditatively. “Call ‘em people, same as if 
they was. An’ they are too. Not so bloomin’ rummy when you come to think of 
it, neither.’ 

Vixen returned yapping to show that she could do it again if she liked, and 
established herself between Ortheris’s knees, smiling a large smile at his lawful 
dogs who dared not fly at her. 

“Seed the battery this mornin’?’ said Ortheris. He meant the newly- arrived 
elephant-battery; otherwise he would have said simply ‘guns.’ Three elephants 
harnessed tandem go to each gun, and those who have not seen the big forty- 
pounders of position trundling along in the wake of their gigantic team have yet 
something to behold. The lead- elephant had behaved very badly on parade; had 
been cut loose, sent back to the lines in disgrace, and was at that hour squealing 
and lashing out with his trunk at the end of the line; a picture of blind, bound, 
bad temper. His mahout, standing clear of the flail-like blows, was trying to 
soothe him. 

‘That’s the beggar that cut up on p’rade. ‘E’s must,’ said Ortheris pointing. 
‘There’ll be murder in the lines soon, and then, per’aps, ‘e’ll get loose an’ we’ ll 
‘ave to be turned out to shoot ‘im, same as when one o’ they native king’s 
elephants musted last June. ‘Ope ‘e will.’ 

‘Must be sugared!’ said Mulvaney contemptuously from his resting-place on 
the pile of dried bedding. ‘He’s no more than in a powerful bad timper wid bein’ 
put upon. I’d lay my kit he’s new to the gun-team, an’ by natur’ he hates haulin’. 
Ask the mahout, sorr.’ 

I hailed the old white-bearded mahout who was lavishing pet words on his 
sulky red-eyed charge. 

‘He is not musth,’ the man replied indignantly; ‘only his honour has been 
touched. Is an elephant an ox or a mule that he should tug at a trace? His strength 
is in his head — Peace, peace, my Lord! It was not my fault that they yoked thee 
this morning! — Only a low-caste elephant will pull a gun, and he is a Kumeria 
of the Doon. It cost a year and the life of a man to break him to burden. They of 
the Artillery put him in the gun-team because one of their base-born brutes had 
gone lame. No wonder that he was, and is wrath.’ 

‘Rummy! Most unusual rum,’ said Ortheris. ‘Gawd, ‘e is in a temper, though! 
S’pose ‘e got loose!’ 

Mulvaney began to speak but checked himself, and I asked the mahout what 


would happen if the heel-chains broke. 

‘God knows, who made elephants,’ he said simply. ‘In his now state 
peradventure he might kill you three, or run at large till his rage abated. He 
would not kill me except he were musth. Then would he kill me before any one 
in the world, because he loves me. Such is the custom of the elephant-folk; and 
the custom of us mahout-people matches it for foolishness. We trust each our 
own elephant, till our own elephant kills us. Other castes trust women, but we 
the elephant- folk. I have seen men deal with enraged elephants and live; but 
never was man yet born of woman that met my lord the elephant in his musth 
and lived to tell of the taming. They are enough bold who meet him angry.’ 

I translated. Then said Terence: ‘Ask the heathen if he iver saw a man tame an 
elephint, — anyways — a white man.’ 

‘Once,’ said the mahout, ‘I saw a man astride of such a beast in the town of 
Cawnpore; a bareheaded man, a white man, beating it upon the head with a gun. 
It was said he was possessed of devils or drunk.’ 

‘Is ut like, think you, he’d be doin’ it sober?’ said Mulvaney after 
interpretation, and the chained elephant roared. 

‘There’s only one man top of earth that would be the partic’ lar kind o’ sorter 
bloomin’ fool to do it!’ said Ortheris. ‘When was that, Mulvaney?’ 

‘As the naygur sez, in Cawnpore; an’ I was that fool — in the days av my 
youth. But it came about as naturil as wan thing leads to another, me an’ the 
elephint, and the elephint and me; an’ the fight betune us was the most naturil av 
all.’ 

‘That’s just wot it would ha’ been,’ said Ortheris. ‘Only you must ha’ been 
more than usual full. You done one queer trick with an elephant that I know of, 
why didn’t you never tell us the other one?’ 

‘Bekase, onless you had heard the naygur here say what he has said 
spontaneous, you’d ha’ called me for a liar, Stanley, my son, an’ it would ha’ bin 
my duty an’ my delight to give you the father an’ mother av a beltin’! There’s 
only wan fault about you, little man, an’ that’s thinking you know all there is in 
the world, an’ a little more. ‘Tis a fault that has made away wid a few orf’cers 
I’ve served undher, not to spake av ivry man but two that I iver thried to make 
into a privit.’ 

‘Ho!’ said Ortheris with rufed plumes, ‘an’ ‘oo was your two bloomin’ little 
Sir Garnets, eh?’ 

“Wan was mesilf,’ said Mulvaney with a grin that darkness could not hide; ‘an’ 
— seein’ that he’s not here there’s no harm speakin’ av’ him — t’other was 
Jock.’ 

‘Jock’s no more than a ‘ayrick in trousies. ‘E be’aves like one; an’ ʻe can’t ‘it 


one at a ‘undred; ‘e was born on one, an’ s’welp me ‘e’ll die under one for not 
bein’ able to say wot ‘e wants in a Christian lingo,’ said Ortheris, jumping up 
from the piled fodder only to be swept off his legs. Vixen leaped upon his 
stomach, and the other dogs followed and sat down there. 

‘I know what Jock is like,’ I said. ‘I want to hear about the elephant, though.’ 

‘It’s another o°’ Mulvaney’s bloomin’ panoramas,’ said Ortheris, gasping under 
the dogs. “Im an’ Jock for the ‘ole bloomin’ British Army! You’ll be sayin’ you 
won Waterloo next, — you an’ Jock. Garn!’ 

Neither of us thought it worth while to notice Ortheris. The big gun- elephant 
threshed and muttered in his chains, giving tongue now and again in crashing 
trumpet-peals, and to this accompaniment Terence went on: ‘In the beginnin’,’ 
said he, ‘me bein’ what I was, there was a misunderstandin’ wid my sergeant that 
was then. He put his spite on me for various reasons,’ — 

The deep-set eyes twinkled above the glow of, the pipe-bowl, and Ortheris 
grunted, ‘ Another petticoat!’ 

— ’For various an’ promiscuous reasons; an’ the upshot av it was that he 
come into barricks wan afternoon whin’ I was settlin’ my cowlick before goin’ 
walkin’, called me a big baboon (which I was not), an’ a demoralisin’ beggar 
(which I was), an’ bid me go on fatigue thin an’ there, helpin’ shift E.P. tents, 
fourteen av thim from the rest-camps. At that, me bein’ set on my walk — ’ 

‘Ah!’ from under the dogs, “e’s a Mormon, Vic. Don’t you ‘ave nothin’ to do 
with ‘im, little dorg.’ 

— ’Set on my walk, I tould him a few things that came up in my mind, an’ 
wan thing led on to another, an’ betune talkin’ I made time for to hit the nose av 
him so that he’d be no Venus to any woman for a week to come. “Twas a fine big 
nose, and well it paid for a little groomin’. Afther that I was so well pleased wid 
my handicraftfulness that I niver raised fist on the gyard that came to take me to 
Clink. A child might ha’ led me along, for I knew old Kearney’s nose was 
ruined. That summer the Ould Rig’ment did not use their own Clink, bekase the 
cholera was hangin’ about there like Mildew on wet boots, an’ ‘twas murdher to 
confine in ut. We borrowed the Clink that belonged to the Holy Christians (the 
rig’ment that has never seen service yet), and that lay a matther av a mile away, 
acrost two p’rade-grounds an’ the main road, an’ all the ladies av Cawnpore 
goin’ out for their afternoon dhrive. So I moved in the best av society, my 
shadow dancin’ along forninst me, an’ the gyard as solemn as putty, the bracelets 
on my wrists, an’ my heart full contint wid the notion av Kearney’s pro — pro — 
probosculum in a shling. 

‘In the middle av ut all I perceived a gunner-orf’cer in full rig’mentals 
perusin’ down the road, hell-for-leather, wid his mouth open. He fetched wan 


woild despairin’ look on the dog-kyarts an’ the polite society av Cawnpore, an’ 
thin he dived like a rabbut into a dhrain by the side av the road. 

“Bhoys,” sez I, “that orf’cer’s dhrunk. ‘Tis scand’lus. Let’s take him to Clink 
too.” 

‘The corp’ril of the gyard made a jump for me, unlocked my stringers, an’ he 
sez: “If it comes to runnin’, run for your life. If it doesn’t, Pl trust your honour. 
Anyways,” sez he, “come to Clink whin you can.”. 

‘Then I behild him runnin’ wan way, stuffin’ the bracelets in his pocket, they 
bein’ Gov’ment property, and the gyard runnin’ another, an’ all the dog-kyarts 
runnin’ all ways to wanst, an’ me alone lookin’ down the red bag av a mouth av 
an elephint forty-two feet high at the shoulder, tin feet wide, wid tusks as long as 
the Ochterlony Monumint. That was my first reconnaissance. Maybe he was not 
quite so contagious, nor quite so tall, but I didn’t stop to throw out pickets. 
Mother av Hiven, how I ran down the road! The baste began to inveshtigate the 
dhrain wid the gunner-orf’cer in ut; an’ that was the makin’ av me. I tripped over 
wan of the rifles that my gyard had discarded (onsoldierly blackguards they 
was!), and whin I got up I was facin’ t’other way about an’ the elephint was 
huntin’ for the gunnerorf’cer. I can see his big fat back yet. Excipt that he didn’t 
dig, he car’ied on for all the world like little Vixen here at a rat- hole. He put his 
head down (by my sowl he nearly stood on ut!) to shquint down the dhrain; thin 
he’d grunt, and run round to the other ind in case the orf’cer was gone out by the 
back door; an’ he’d shtuff his trunk down the flue an’ get ut filled wid mud, an’ 
blow ut out, an’ grunt’, an’ swear! My troth, he swore all hiven down upon that 
orf’cer; an’ what a commissariat elephint had to do wid a gunner- orf’cer passed 
me. Me havin’ nowhere to go except to Clink, I stud in the road wid the rifle, a 
Snider an’ no amm/nition, philosophisin’ upon the rear ind av the animal. All 
round me, miles and miles, there was howlin’ desolation, for ivry human sowl 
wid two legs, or four for the matther av that, was ambuscadin’, an’ this ould 
rapparee stud on his head tuggin’ and gruntin’ above the dhrain, his tail stickin’ 
up to the sky, an’ he thryin’ to thrumpet through three feet av road- sweepin’s up 
his thrunk. Begad, ‘twas wickud to behold! 

‘Subsequint he caught sight av me standin’ alone in the wide, wide world 
lanin’ on the rifle. That dishcomposed him, bekase he thought I was the gunner- 
orf’cer got out unbeknownst. He looked betune his feet at the dhrain, an’ he 
looked at me, an’ I sez to myself: “Terence, my son, you’ve been watchin’ this 
Noah’s ark too long. Run for your life!” Dear knows I wanted to tell him I was 
only a poor privit on my way to Clink, an’ no orf’cer at all, at all; but he put his 
ears forward av his thick head, an’ I rethreated down the road grippin’ the rifle, 
my back as cowld as a tombstone, and the slack av my trousies, where I made 


sure he’d take hould, crawlin’ wid, — wid invidjus apprehension. 

‘T might ha’ run till I dhropped, bekase I was betune the two straight lines av 
the road, an’ a man, or a thousand men for the matther av that, are the like av 
sheep in keepin’ betune right an’ left marks.’ 

‘Same as canaries,’ said Ortheris from the darkness. ‘Draw a line on a 
bloomin’ little board, put their bloomin’ little beakses there; stay so for hever and 
hever, amen, they will. ‘Seed a ¥ole reg’ment, I ‘ave, walk crabways along the 
edge of a two-foot water-cut ‘stid o’ thinkin’ to cross it. Men is sheep-bloomin’ 
sheep. Go on.’ 

‘But I saw his shadow wid the tail av my eye,’ continued the man of 
experiences, ‘an’ “Wheel,” I sez, “Terence, wheel!” an’ I wheeled. “Tis truth that 
I cud hear the shparks flyin’ from my heels; an’ I shpun into the nearest 
compound, fetched wan jump from the gate to the verandah av the house, an’ fell 
over a tribe of naygurs wid a half- caste boy at a desk, all manufacturin’ harness. 
‘Twas Antonio’s Carriage Emporium at Cawnpore. You know ut, sorr? 

‘Ould Grambags must ha’ wheeled abreast wid me, for his trunk came lickin’ 
into the verandah like a belt in a barrick-room row, before I was in the shop. The 
naygurs an’ the half-caste boy howled an’ wint out at the backdoor, an’ I stud 
lone as Lot’s wife among the harness. A powerful thirsty thing is harness, by 
reason av the smell to ut. 

‘T wint into the backroom, nobody bein’ there to invite, an’ I found a bottle av 
whisky and a goglet av wather. The first an’ the second dhrink I never noticed 
bein’ dhry, but the fourth an’ the fifth tuk good hould av me an’ I began to think 
scornful av elephints. “Take the upper ground in manoe’vrin’, Terence,” I sez; 
“an’ you’ll be a gen’ral yet,” sez I. An’ wid that I wint up to the flat mud roof av 
the house an’ looked over the edge av the parapit, threadin’ delicate. Ould 
Barrel-belly was in the compound, walkin’ to an’ fro, pluckin’ a piece av grass 
here an’ a weed there, for all the world like our colonel that is now whin his 
wife’s given him a talkin’ down an’ he’s prom’nadin’ to ease his timper. His back 
was to me, an’ by the same token I hiccupped. He checked in his walk, wan ear 
forward like a deaf ould lady wid an ear-thrumpet, an’ his thrunk hild out in a 
kind av fore-reaching hook. Thin he wagged his ear sayin’, “Do my sinses 
deceive me?” as plain as print, an’ he recomminst promenadin’. You know 
Antonio’s compound? “Twas as full thin as ‘tis now av new kyarts and ould 
kyarts, an’ second-hand kyarts an’ kyarts for hire, — landos, an’ b’rooshes, an’ 
brooms, an’ wag’nettes av ivry description. Thin I hiccupped again, an’ he began 
to study the ground beneath him, his tail whistlin’ wid emotion. Thin he lapped 
his thrunk round the shaft av a wag’nette an’ dhrew it out circumspectuous an’ 
thoughtful. “He’s not there,” he sez, fumblin’ in the cushions wid his thrunk. 


Thin I hiccupped again, an’ wid that he lost his patience good an’ all, same as 
this wan in the lines here.’ 

The gun-elephant was breaking into peal after peal of indignant trumpetings, 
to the disgust of the other animals who had finished their food and wished to 
drowse. Between the outcries we could hear him picking restlessly at his ankle 
ring. 

‘As I was sayin’,’ Mulvaney went on, ‘he behaved dishgraceful. He let out 
wid his fore-fut like a steam-hammer, bein’ convinced that I was in ambuscade 
adjacent; an’ that wag’nette ran back among the other carriages like a field-gun 
in charge. Thin he hauled ut out again an’ shuk ut, an’ by nature it came all to 
little pieces. Afther that he went sheer damn, slam, dancin’, lunatic, double- 
shuffle demented wid the whole of Antonio’s shtock for the season. He kicked, 
an’ he straddled, and he stamped, an’ he pounded all at wanst, his big bald head 
bobbin’ up an’ down, solemn as a rigadoon. He tuk a new shiny broom an’ 
kicked ut on wan corner, an’ ut opened out like a blossomin’ lily; an’ he shtuck 
wan fool-foot through the flure av ut an’ a wheel was shpinnin’ on his tusk. At 
that he got scared, an’ by this an’ that he fair sat down plump among the 
carriages, an’ they pricked ‘im wid splinters till he was a boundin’ pincushin. In 
the middle av the mess, whin the kyarts was climbin’ wan on top av the other, 
an’ rickochettin’ off the mud walls, an’ showin’ their agility, wid him tearin’ their 
wheels off, I heard the sound av distrestful wailin’ on the housetops, an’ the 
whole Antonio firm an’ fam’ly was cursin’ me an’ him from the roof next door; 
me bekase I’d taken refuge wid them, and he bekase he was playin’ shtep-dances 
wid the carriages av the aristocracy. 

““Divart his attention,” sez Antonio, dancin’ on the roof in his big white 
waistcoat. “Divart his attention,” he sez, “or Pll prosecute you.” An’ the whole 
fam’ly shouts, “Hit him a kick, mister soldier.” 

““He’s divartin’ himself,” I sez, for it was just the worth av a man’s life to go 
down into the compound. But by way av makin’ show I threw the whisky-bottle 
(‘twas not full whin I came there) at him. He shpun round from what was left av 
the last kyart, an’ shtuck his head into the verandah not three feet below me. 
Maybe ‘twas the temptin’ness av his back or the whisky. Anyways, the next 
thing I knew was me, wid my hands full av mud an’ mortar, all fours on his back, 
an’ the Snider just slidin’ off the slope av his head. I grabbed that an’ scuffled on 
his neck, dhruv my knees undher his big flappin’ ears, an’ we wint to glory out 
av that compound wid a shqueal that crawled up my back an’ down my belly. 
Thin I remimbered the Snider, an’ I grup ut by the muzzle an’ hit him on the 
head. ‘Twas most forlorn — like tappin’ the deck av a throopship wid a cane to 
stop the engines whin you’re sea- sick. But I parsevered till I sweated, an’ at last 


from takin’ no notice at all he began to grunt. I hit wid the full strength that was 
in me in those days, an’ it might ha’ discommoded him. We came back to the 
p’rade-groun’ forty miles an hour, trumpetin’ vainglorious. I never stopped 
hammerin’ him for a minut’; ‘twas by way av divartin’ him from runnin’ undher 
the trees an’ scrapin’ me off like a poultice. The p’rade-groun’ an’ the road was 
all empty, but the throops was on the roofs av the barricks, an’ betune Ould 
Thrajectory’s gruntin’ an’ mine (for I was winded wid my stone-breakin’), I 
heard them clappin’ an’ cheerin’. He was growin’ more confused an’ tuk to 
runnin’ in circles. 

“Begad,” sez I to mysilf, “there’s dacincy in all things, Terence. ‘Tis like 
you’ve shplit his head, and whin you come out av Clink you’ll be put under 
stoppages for killin’ a Gov’ment elephint.” At that I caressed him.’ 

“Ow the devil did you do that? Might as well pat a barrick,’ said Ortheris. 

‘Thried all manner av endearin’ epitaphs, but bein’ more than a little shuk up I 
disremimbered what the divil would answer to. So, “Good dog,” I sez; “Pretty 
puss,” sez I; “Whoa mare,” I sez; an’ at that I fetched him a shtroke av the butt 
for to conciliate him, an’ he stud still among the barricks. 

““Will no one take me off the top av this murderin’ volcano?” I sez at the top 
av my shout; an’ I heard a man yellin’, “Hould on, faith an’ patience, the other 
elephints are comin’.” “Mother av Glory,” I sez, “will I rough-ride the whole 
stud? Come an’ take me down, ye cowards!” 

‘Thin a brace av fat she-elephints wid mahouts an’ a commissariat sergint 
came shuffling round the corner av the barricks; an’ the mahouts was abusin’ 
ould Potiphar’s mother an’ blood-kin. 

‘““Obsarve my reinforcemints,” I sez. “The’re goin’ to take you to Clink, my 
son;” an’ the child av calamity put his ears forward an’ swung head on to those 
females. The pluck av him, afther my oratorio on his brain-pan, wint to the heart 
av me. “I’m in dishgrace mesilf,” I sez, “but I’ll do what I can for ye. Will ye go 
to Clink like a man, or fight like a fool whin there’s no chanst?” Wid that I 
fetched him wan last lick on the head, an’ he fetched a tremenjus groan an’ 
dhropped his thrunk. “Think,” sez I to him, an’ “Halt!” I sez to the mahouts. 
They was anxious so to do. I could feel the ould reprobit meditating undher me. 
At last he put his thrunk straight out an’ gave a most melancholious toot (the like 
av a sigh wid an elephint); an’ by that I knew the white flag was up an’ the rest 
was no more than considherin’ his feelin’s. 

““He’s done,” I sez. “Kape open ordher left an’ right alongside. We’ll go to 
Clink quiet.” 

‘Sez the commissariat sergeant to me from his elephant, “Are you a man or a 
mericle?” sez he. 


“Tm betwixt an’ betune,” I sez, thryin’ to set up stiff back. “An’ what,” sez I, 
“may ha’ set this animal off in this opprobrious shtyle?” I sez, the gun-butt light 
an’ easy on my hip an’ my left hand dhropped, such as throopers behave. We was 
bowlin’ on to the elephint- lines under escort all this time. 

“I was not in the lines whin the throuble; began,” sez the sergeant. “They tuk 
him off carryin’ tents an’ such like, an’ put him to the gun-team. I knew he would 
not like ut, but by token it fair tore his heart out.” 

“Faith, wan man’s meat is another’s poison,” I sez. ““Twas bein’ put on to 
carry tents that was the ruin av me.” An’ my heart warrumed to Ould Double 
Ends bekase he had been put upon. 

“We’ll close on him here,” sez the sergeant, whin we got to the elephint-lines. 
All the mahouts an’ their childher was round the pickets cursin’ my poney from a 
mile to hear. “You skip off on to my elephint’s back,” he sez. “There’ll be 
throuble.” 

“Sind that howlin’ crowd away,” I sez, “or he’ll thrample the life out av 
thim.” I cud feel his ears beginnin’ to twitch. “An’ do you an’ your immoril she- 
elephints go well clear away. I will get down here. He’s an Irishman,” I sez, “for 
all his long Jew’s nose, an’ he shall be threated like an Irishman.” 

““Are ye tired av life?” sez the sergeant. 

“Divil a bit,” I sez; “but wan av us has to win, an’ I’m av opinion ‘tis me. Get 
back,” I sez. 

‘The two elephints wint off, an’ Smith O’Brine came to a halt dead above his 
own pickuts. “Down,” sez I, whackin’ him on the head, an’ down he wint, 
shouldher over shouldher like a hill-side slippin’ afther rain. “Now,” sez I, slidin’ 
down his nose an’ runnin’ to the front av him, “you will see the man that’s 
betther than you.” 

‘His big head was down betune his big forefeet, an’ they was twisted in 
sideways like a kitten’s. He looked the picture av innocince an’ forlornsomeness, 
an’ by this an’ that his big hairy undherlip was thremblin’, an’ he winked his eyes 
together to kape from cryin’. “For the love av God,” I sez, clean forgettin’ he 
was a dumb baste, “don’t take ut to heart so! Aisy, be aisy,” I sez; an’ wid that I 
rubbed his cheek an’ betune his eyes an’ the top av his thrunk, talkin’ all the 
time. “Now,” sez I, “Pll make you comfortable for the night. Send wan or two 
childher here,” I sez to the sergeant who was watchin’ for to see me killed. 
“He’ll rouse at the sight av a man.” 

“You got bloomin’ clever all of a sudden,’ said Ortheris. “Ow did you come to 
know ‘is funny little ways that soon?’ 

‘Bekase,’ said Terence with emphasis, ‘bekase I had conquered the beggar, my 
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son. 


‘Ho!’ said Ortheris between doubt and derision. ‘G’on.’ 

‘His mahout’s child an’ wan or two other line-babies came runnin’ up, not 
bein’ afraid av anything, an’ some got wather, an’ I washed the top av his poor 
sore head (begad, I had done him to a turn!), an’ some picked the pieces av carts 
out av his hide, an’ we scraped him, an’ handled him all over, an’ we put a 
thunderin’ big poultice av neem- leaves (the same that we stick on a pony’s gall) 
on his head, an’ it looked like a smokin’-cap, an’ we put a pile av young sugar- 
cane forninst him, an’ he began to pick at ut. “Now,” sez I, settin’ down on his 
fore-foot, “we’ll have a dhrink, an’ let bygones be.” I sent a naygur-child for a 
quart av arrack, an’ the sergeant’s wife she sint me out four fingers av whisky, 
an’ when the liquor came I cud see by the twinkle in Ould Typhoon’s eye that he 
was no more a Stranger to ut than me, — worse luck, than me! So he tuk his 
quart like a Christian, an’ thin I put his shackles on, chained him fore an’ aft to 
the pickets, an’ gave him my blessin’ an wint back to barricks.’ 

‘And after?’ I said in the pause. 

“Ye can guess,’ said Mulvaney. “There was confusion, an’ the colonel gave me 
ten rupees, an’ the adj’tant gave me five, an’ my comp’ny captain gave me five, 
an’ the men carried me round the barricks shoutin’.’ 

‘Did you go to Clink?’ said Ortheris. 

‘T niver heard a word more about the misundherstandin’ wid Kearney’s beak, 
if that’s what you mane; but sev’ril av the bhoys was tuk off sudden to the Holy 
Christians’ Hotel that night. Small blame to thim, — they had twenty rupees in 
dhrinks. I wint to lie down an’ sleep ut off, for I was as done an’ double done as 
him there in the lines. “Tis no small thing to go ride elephants. 

‘Subsequint, me an’ the Venerable Father av Sin became mighty friendly. I 
wud go down to the lines, whin I was in dishgrace, an’ spend an afthernoon 
collogin’ wid him; he chewin’ wan stick av sugar- cane an’ me another, as thick 
as thieves. He’d take all I had out av my pockets an’ put ut back again, an’ now 
an’ thin I’d bring him beer for his dijistin’, an’ Pd give him advice about bein’ 
well behaved an’ keepin’ off the books. Afther that he wint the way av the Army, 
an’ that’s bein’ thransferred as soon as you’ve made a good friend.’ 

‘So you never saw him again?’ I demanded. 

‘Do you belave the first half av the affair?’ said Terence. 

‘Pl wait till Learoyd comes,’ I said evasively. Except when he was carefully 
tutored by the other two and the immediate money-benefit explained, the 
Yorkshireman did not tell lies; and Terence, I knew, had a profligate imagination. 

‘There’s another part still,’ said Mulvaney. ‘Ortheris was in that.’ 

‘Then Pl believe it all,’ I answered, not from any special belief in Ortheris’s 
word, but from desire to learn the rest. Ortheris stole a pup from me when our 


acquaintance was new, and with the little beast stifling under his overcoat, 
denied not only the theft, but that he ever was interested in dogs. 

‘That was at the beginnin’ av the Afghan business,’ said Mulvaney; ‘years 
afther the men that had seen me do the thrick was dead or gone home. I came not 
to speak av ut at the last, — bekase I do not care to knock the face av ivry man 
that calls me a liar. At the very beginnin’ av the marchin’ I wint sick like a fool. I 
had a bootgall, but I was all for keepin’ up wid the rig’mint and such like 
foolishness. So I finished up wid a hole in my heel that you cud ha’ dhruv a tent- 
peg into. Faith, how often have I preached that to recruities since, for a warnin’ 
to thim to look afther their feet! Our docthor, who knew our business as well as 
his own, he sez to me, in the middle av the Tangi Pass it was: “That’s sheer 
damned carelessness,” sez he. “How often have I tould you that a marchin’ man 
is no stronger than his feet, — his feet, — his feet!” he sez. “Now to hospital you 
go,” he sez, “for three weeks, an expense to your Quane an’ a nuisince to your 
counthry. Next time,” sez he, “perhaps you’ll put some av the whisky you pour 
down your throat, an’ some av the tallow you put into your hair, into your 
socks,” sez he. Faith he was a just man. So soon as we come to the head av the 
Tangi I wint to hospital, hoppin’ on wan fut, woild wid disappointment. ‘Twas a 
field-hospital (all flies an’ native apothecaries an’ liniment) dhropped, in a way 
av speakin’, close by the head av the Tangi. The hospital guard was ravin’ mad 
wid us sick for keepin’ thim there, an’ we was ravin’ mad at bein’ kept; an’ 
through the Tangi, day an’ night an’ night an’ day, the fut an’ horse an’ guns an’ 
commissariat an’ tents an’ followers av the brigades was pourin’ like a coffee- 
mill. The doolies came dancin’ through, scores an’ scores av thim, an’ they’d 
turn up the hill to hospital wid their sick, an’ I lay in bed nursin’ my heel, an’ 
hearin’ the men bein’ tuk out. I remimber wan night (the time I was tuk wid 
fever) a man came rowlin’ through the tents an,’ “Is there any room to die here?” 
he sez; “there’s none wid the columns”; an’ at that he dhropped dead acrost a cot, 
an’ thin the man in ut began to complain against dyin’ all alone in the dust 
undher dead men. Thin I must ha’ turned mad wid the fever, an’ for a week I was 
prayin’ the saints to stop the noise av the columns movin’ through the Tangi. 
Gun-wheels it was that wore my head thin. Ye know how ‘tis wid fever?’ 

We nodded; there was no need to explain. 

‘Gun-wheels an’ feet an’ people shoutin’, but mostly gun-wheels. ‘Twas 
neither night nor day to me for a week. In the mornin’ they’d rowl up the tent- 
flies, an’ we sick cud look at the Pass an’ considher what was comin’ next. 
Horse, fut, or guns, they’d be sure to dhrop wan or two sick wid us an’ we’d get 
news. Wan mornin,’ whin the fever hild off of me, I was watchin’ the Tangi, an’ 
‘twas just like the picture on the backside av the Afghan medal, — men an’ 


elephints an’ guns comin’ wan at a time crawlin’ out of a dhrain.’ 

‘It were a dhrain,’ said Ortheris with feeling. ‘I’ve fell out an’ been sick in the 
Tangi twice; an’ wot turns my innards ain’t no bloomin’ vi’ lets neither.’ 

‘The Pass gave a twist at the ind, so everything shot out suddint an’ they’d 
built a throop-bridge (mud an’ dead mules) over a nullah at the head av ut. I lay 
an’ counted the elephints (gun-elephints) thryin’ the bridge wid their thrunks an’ 
rolling out sagacious. The fifth elephint’s head came round the corner, an’ he 
threw up his thrunk, an’ he fetched a toot, an’ there he shtuck at the head of the 
Tangi like a cork in a bottle. “Faith,” thinks I to mysilf, “he will not thrust the 
bridge; there will be throuble.”‘ 

‘Trouble! My Gawd!’ said Ortheris. ‘Terence, I was be’ind that blooming 
‘uttee up to my stock in dust. Trouble!’ 

‘Tell on then, little man; I only saw the hospital ind av ut.” Mulvaney knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, as Ortheris heaved the dogs aside and went on. 

“We was escort to them guns, three comp’ nies of us,’ he said. ‘Dewcy was our 
major, an’ our orders was to roll up anything we come across in the Tangi an’ 
shove it out t’other end. Sort o’ pop-gun picnic, see? We’d rolled up a lot o’ lazy 
beggars o° native followers, an’ some commissariat supplies that was bivoo- 
whackin’ for ever seemin’ly, an’ all the sweepin’s of ‘arf a dozen things what 
ought to ‘ave bin at the front weeks ago, an’ Dewcy, he sez to us: “You’re most 
‘eart- breakin’ sweeps,” ‘e sez. “For ‘eving’s sake,” sez ‘e, “do a little sweepin’ 
now.” So we swep’, — s’welp me, ‘ow we did sweep ‘em along! There was a 
full reg’ment be’ind us; most anxious to get on they was; an’ they kep’ on 
sendin’ to us with the colonel’s compliments, an’ what in ‘ell was we stoppin’ the 
way for, please? Oh, they was partic’ lar polite! So was Dewcy! ‘E sent ‘em back 
wot-for, an’ ‘e give us wot-for, an’ we give the guns wot-for, an’ they give the 
commissariat wot-for, an’ the commissariat give first-class extry wot- for to the 
native followers, an’ on we’d go again till we was stuck, an’ the ‘ole Pass ‘ud be 
swimmin’ Allelujah for a mile an’ a ‘arf. We ‘adn’t no tempers, nor no seats to 
our trousies, an’ our coats an’ our rifles was chucked in the carts, so as we might 
ha’ been cut up any minute, an’ we was doin’ droverwork. That was wot it was; 
drovin’ on the Islin’ton road! 

‘I was close up at the lead of the column when we saw the end of the Tangi 
openin’ out ahead of us, an’ I sez: “The door’s open, boys. ‘Oo’ll git to the 
gall’ry fust?” I sez. Then I saw Dewcy screwin’ ‘is bloomin’ eyeglass in ‘is eye 
an’ lookin’ straight on. “Propped, — ther beggar!” he sez; an’ the be’ind end o’ 
that bloomin’ old ‘uttee was shinin’ through the dust like a bloomin’ old moon 
made o’ tarpaulin. Then we ‘alted, all chock-ablock, one atop o’ the other, an’ 
right at the back o’ the guns there sails in a lot o’ silly grinnin’ camels, what the 


commissariat was in charge of — sailin’ away as if they was at the Zoological 
Gardens an’ squeezin’ our men most awful. The dust was that up you couldn’t 
see your ‘and; an’ the more we ‘it ‘em on the lead the more their drivers sez, 
“Accha! Accha!” an’ by Gawd it was “at yer” before you knew where you was. 
An’ that ‘uttee’s Wind end stuck in the Pass good an’ tight, an’ no one knew wot 
for. 

‘Fust thing we ‘ad to do was to fight they bloomin’ camels. I wasn’t goin’ to 
be eat by no bull-oont; so I ‘eld up my trousies with one ‘and; standin’ on a rock, 
an’ ‘it away with my belt at every nose I saw bobbin’ above me. Then the camels 
fell back, an’ they ‘ad to fight to keep the rear-guard an’ the native followers 
from crushin’ into them; an’ the rearguard ‘ad to send down the Tangi to warn 
the other reg’ment that we was blocked. I ‘eard the mahouts shoutin’ in front that 
the ‘uttee wouldn’t cross the bridge; an’ I saw Dewcy skippin’ about through the 
dust like a musquito worm in a tank. Then our comp’nies got tired o’ waitin’ an’ 
begun to mark time, an’ some goat struck up Tommy, make room for your Uncle. 
After that, you couldn’t neither see nor breathe nor ‘ear; an’ there we was, 
singin’ bloomin’ serenades to the end of a’ elephant that don’t care for tunes! I 
sung too; I couldn’t do nothin’ else. They was strengthenin’ the bridge in front, 
all for the sake of the ‘uttee. By an’ by a’ orf’cer caught me by the throat an’ 
choked the sing out of me. So I caught the next man I could see by the throat an’ 
choked the sing out of ‘im.’ 

‘What’s the difference between being choked by an officer and being hit?’ I 
asked, remembering a little affair in which Ortheris’s honour had been injured by 
his lieutenant. 

‘One’s a bloomin’ lark, an’ one’s a bloomin’ insult!’ said Ortheris. ‘Besides, 
we was on service, an’ no one cares what an orf’cer does then, s’long as ‘e gets 
our rations an’ don’t get us unusual cut up. After that we got quiet, an’ I ‘eard 
Dewcy say that ‘e’d court-martial the lot of us soon as we was out of the Tangi. 
Then we give three cheers for Dewcy an’ three more for the Tangi; an’ the 
‘uttee’s be’ind end was stickin’ in the Pass, so we cheered that. Then they said 
the bridge had been strengthened, an’ we give three cheers for the bridge; but the 
‘uttee wouldn’t move a bloomin’ hinch. Not ‘im! Then we cheered ‘im again, an’ 
Kite Dawson, that was comer-man at all the singsongs (‘e died on the way 
down), began to give a nigger lecture on the be’ind ends of elephants, an’ 
Dewcy, ‘ʻe tried to keep ‘is face for a minute, but, Lord, you couldn’t do such 
when Kite was playin’ the fool an’ askin’ whether ‘e mightn’t ‘ave leave to rent a 
villa an’ raise ‘is orphan children in the Tangi, ‘cos ‘e couldn’t get ‘ome no 
more. Then up come a orf’cer (mounted, like a fool, too) from the reg’mint at 
the back with some more of his colonel’s pretty little compliments, an’ what was 


this delay, please. We sung ‘im There’s another bloomin’ row downstairs till ‘is 
‘orse bolted, an’ then we give ‘im three cheers; an’ Kite Dawson sez ‘e was goin’ 
to write to The Times about the awful state of the streets in Afghanistan. The 
‘uttee’s be’ind end was stickin’ in the Pass all the time. At last one o° the 
mahouts came to Dewcy an’ sez something. “Oh Lord! “ sez Dewcy, “I don’t 
know the beggar’s visiting-list! Pll give ‘im another ten minutes an’ then I’ll 
shoot ‘im.” Things was gettin’ pretty dusty in the Tangi, so we all listened. “‘E 
wants to see a friend,” sez Dewcy out loud to the men, an’ ‘e mopped ‘is 
forehead an’ sat down on a gun- tail. 

‘I leave it to you to judge ‘ow the reg’ment shouted. “That’s all right,” we sez. 
“Three cheers for Mister Winterbottom’s friend,” sez we. “Why didn’t you say 
so at first? Pass the word for old Swizzletail’s wife,” — and such like. Some o’ 
the men they didn’t laugh. They took it same as if it might have been a’ 
introduction like, ‘cos they knew about ‘uttees. Then we all run forward over the 
guns an’ in an’ out among the elephants’ legs, — Lord, I wonder ‘arf the 
comp’nies wasn’t squashed — an’ the next thing I saw was Terence ‘ere, lookin’ 
like a sheet 0’ wet paper, comin’ down the ‘illside wid a sergeant. “‘Strewth,” I 
sez. “I might ha’ knowed ‘e’d be at the bottom of any cat’s trick,” sez I. Now 
you tell wot ‘appened your end?’ 

‘I lay be the same as you did, little man, listenin’ to the noises an’ the bhoys 
singin’. Presintly I heard whisperin’ an’ the doctor sayin’, “Get out av this, 
wakin’ my sick wid your jokes about elephints.” An’ another man sez, all angry 
““Tis a joke that is stoppin’ two thousand men in the Tangi. That son av sin av a 
haybag av an elephint sez, or the mahouts sez for him, that he wants to see a 
friend, an’ he’ll not lift hand or fut till he finds him. I’m wore out wid 
inthrojucin’ sweepers an’ coolies to him, an’ his hide’s as full o’ bay’net pricks as 
a musquito-net av holes, an’ I’m here undher ordhers, docther dear, to ask if any 
one, sick or well, or alive or dead, knows an elephint. I’m not mad,” he sez, 
settin’ on a box av medical comforts. ““Tis my ordhers, an’ ‘tis my mother,” he 
sez, “that would laugh at me for the father av all fools to-day. Does any wan here 
know an elephint?” We sick was all quiet. 

““Now you’ve had your answer,” sez the doctor. “Go away.” 

““Hould on,” I sez, thinkin’ mistiways in my cot, an’ I did not know my own 
voice. “I’m by way av bein’ acquainted wid an elephant, myself,” I sez. 

“That’s delirium,” sez the doctor. “See what you’ve done, sergeant. Lie 
down, man,” he sez, seein’ me thryin’ to get up. 

“Tis not,” I sez. “I rode him round Cawnpore barricks. He will not ha’ 
forgotten. I bruk his head wid a rifle.” 

““Mad as a coot,” sez the doctor, an’ thin he felt my head. “It’s quare,” sez he. 


“Man,” he sez, “if you go, d’you know ‘twill either kill or cure?” 

“What do I care?” sez I. “If I’m mad, ‘tis better dead.” 

‘““Faith, that’s sound enough,” sez the doctor. “You’ve no fever on you now.” 

““Come on,” sez the sergeant. “We’re all mad to-day, an’ the throops are 
wantin’ their dinner.” He put his arm round av me an’ I came into the sun, the 
hills an’ the rocks skippin’ big giddy-go-rounds. “Seventeen years have I been in 
the army,” sez the sergeant, “an’ the days av mericles are not done. They’ll be 
givin’ us more pay next. Begad,” he sez, “the brute knows you!” 

‘Ould Obstructionist was screamin’ like all possist whin I came up, an’ I heard 
forty million men up the Tangi shoutin’, “He knows him!” Thin the big thrunk 
came round me an’ I was nigh fainting wid weakness. “Are you well, Malachi?” 
I sez, givin’ him the name he answered to in the lines. “Malachi, my son, are you 
well?” sez I, “for I am not.” At that he thrumpeted again till the Pass rang to ut, 
an’ the other elephints tuk it up. Thin I got a little strength back. “Down, 
Malachi,” I sez, “an’ put me up, but touch me tendher for I am not good.” He 
was on his knees in a minut an’ he slung me up as gentle as a girl. “Go on now, 
my son,” I sez. “You’re blockin’ the road.” He fetched wan more joyous toot, an’ 
swung grand out av the head av the Tangi, his gungear clankin’ on his back; an’ 
at the back av him there wint the most amazin’ shout I iver heard. An’ thin I felt 
my head shpin, an’ a mighty sweat bruk out on me, an’ Malachi was growin’ 
taller an’ taller to me settin’ on his back, an’ I sez, foolish like an’ weak, smilin’ 
all round an’ about, “Take me down,” I sez, “or I’ ll fall.” 

‘The next I remimber was lyin’ in my cot again, limp as a chewed rag, but, 
cured av the fever, an’ the Tangi as empty as the back av my hand. They’d all 
gone up to the front, an’ ten days later I wint up too, havin’ blocked an’ 
unblocked an entire army corps. What do you think av ut, sorr?’ 

‘PI wait till I see Learoyd,’ I repeated. 

‘Ah’m here,’ said a shadow from among the shadows. ‘Ah’ve heard t’ tale 
too.’ 

‘Is it true, Jock?’ 

‘Ay; true as t’owd bitch has getten t’mange. Orth’ris, yo’ maun’t let t’dawgs 
hev owt to do wi’ her.’ 


ONE VIEW OF THE QUESTION 


From Shafiz Ullah Khan, son of Hyat Ullah Khan, in the honoured service of His 
Highness the Rao Sahib of Jagesur, which is in the northern borders of 
Hindustan, and Orderly to his Highness, this to Kazi Yamal-ud-Din, son of Kazi 
Ferisht-ud-Din Khan, in the service of the Rao Sahib, a minister much honoured. 
From that place which they call the Northbrook Club, in the town of London, 
under the shadow of the Empress, it is written: 

BETWEEN brother and chosen brother be no long protestations of Love and 
Sincerity. Heart speaks naked to Heart, and the Head answers for all. Glory and 
Honour on thy house till the ending of the years and a tent in the borders of 
Paradise. 

MY BROTHER, — In regard to that for which I was despatched follows the 
account. I have purchased for the Rao Sahib, and paid sixty pounds in every 
hundred, the things he most desired. Thus; two of the great fawn-coloured tiger- 
dogs, male and female, their pedigree being written upon paper, and silver 
collars adorning their necks. For the Rao Sahib’s greater pleasure I send them at 
once by the steamer, in charge of a man who will render account of them at 
Bombay to the bankers there. They are the best of all dogs in this place. Of guns 
I have bought five — two silver-sprigged in the stock, with gold scroll- work 
about the hammer, both double-barrelled, hard-striking, cased in velvet and red 
leather; three of unequalled workmanship, but lacking adornment; a pump-gun 
that fires fourteen times — this when the Rao Sahib drives pig; a double- 
barrelled shell-gun for tiger, and that is a miracle of workmanship; and a 
fowling-piece no lighter than a feather, with green and blue cartridges by the 
thousand. Also a very small rifle for blackbuck, that yet would slay a man at four 
hundred paces. The harness with the golden crests for the Rao Sahib’s coach is 
not yet complete, by reason of the difficulty of lining the red velvet into leather; 
but the two-horse harness and the great saddle with the golden holsters that is for 
state use have been put with camphor into a tin box, and I have signed it with my 
ring. Of the grained leather case of women’s tools and tweezers for the hair and 
beard, of the perfumes and the silks, and all that was wanted by the women 
behind the curtains, I have no knowledge. They are matters of long coming, and 
the hawk-bells, hoods, and jesses with the golden lettering are as much delayed 
as they. Read this in the Rao Sahib’s ear, and speak of my diligence and zeal, 
that favour may not be abated by absence, and keep the eye of constraint upon 
that jesting dog without teeth — Bahadur Shah — for by thy aid and voice, and 
what I have done in regard to the guns, I look, as thou knowest, for the headship 


of the army of Jagesur. That conscienceless one desires it also, and I have heard 
that the Rao Sahib leans thatward. Have ye done, then, with the drinking of wine 
in your house, my brother, or has Bahadur Shah become a forswearer of brandy? 
I would not that drink should end him; but the well-mixed draught leads to 
madness. Consider. 

And now in regard to this land of the Sahibs, follows that thou hast demanded. 
God is my witness that I have striven to understand all that I saw and a little of 
what I heard. My words and intention are those of truth, yet it may be that I write 
of nothing but lies. Since the first wonder and bewilderment of my beholding is 
gone — we note the jewels in the ceiling-dome, but later the filth on the floor — 
I see clearly that this town, London, which is as large as all Jagesur, is accursed, 
being dark and unclean, devoid of sun, and full of low-born, who are perpetually 
drunk, and howl in the streets like jackals, men and women together. At nightfall 
it is the custom of countless thousands of women to descend into the streets and 
sweep them, roaring, making jests, and demanding liquor. At the hour of this 
attack it is the custom of the householders to take their wives and children to the 
playhouses and the places of entertainment; evil and good thus returning home 
together as do kine from the pools at sundown. I have never seen any sight like 
this sight in all the world, and I doubt that a double is to be found on the hither 
side of the gates of Hell. Touching the mystery of their craft, it is an ancient one, 
but the householders assemble in herds, being men and women, and cry aloud to 
their God that it is not there; the said women pounding at the doors without. 
Moreover, upon the day when they go to prayer the drink-places are only opened 
when the mosques are shut; as who should dam the Jumna river for Friday only. 
Therefore the men and women, being forced to accomplish their desires in the 
shorter space, become the more furiously drunk, and roll in the gutter together. 
They are there regarded by those going to pray. Further, and for visible sign that 
the place is forgotten of God, there falls upon certain days, without warning, a 
cold darkness, whereby the sun’s light is altogether cut off from all the city, and 
the people, male and female, and the drivers of the vehicles, grope and howl in 
this Pit at high noon, none seeing the other. The air being filled with the smoke 
of Hell — sulphur and pitch as it is written — they die speedily with gaspings, 
and so are buried in the dark. This is a terror beyond the pen, but, by my head, I 
write of what I have seen! 

It is not true that the Sahibs worship one God, as do we of the Faith, or that 
the differences in their creed be like those now running between Shiah and 
Sunni. I am but a fighting man, and no darvesh, caring, as thou knowest, as 
much for Shiah as Sunni. But I have spoken to many people of the nature of their 
Gods. One there is who is the head of the Mukht-i-Fauj, and he is worshipped by 


men in blood-red clothes, who shout and become without sense. Another is an 
image, before whom they burn candles and incense in just such a place as I have 
seen when I went to Rangoon to buy Burma ponies for the Rao. Yet a third has 
naked altars facing a great assembly of dead. To him they sing chiefly; and for 
others there is a woman who was the mother of the great prophet that was before 
Mahommed. The common folk have no God, but worship those who may speak 
to them hanging from the lamps in the street. The most wise people worship 
themselves and such things as they have made with their mouths and their hands, 
and this is to be found notably among the barren women, of whom there are 
many. It is the custom of men and women to make for themselves such God as 
they desire; pinching and patting the very soft clay of their thought into the 
acceptable mould of their lusts. So each is furnished with a Godling after his 
own heart; and this Godling is changed in a little, as the stomach turns or the 
health is altered. Thou wilt not believe this tale, my brother. Nor did I when I 
was first told, but now it is nothing to me; so greatly has the foot of travel let out 
the stirrup- holes of belief. 

But thou wilt say, ‘What matter to us whether Ahmed’s beard or Mahmud’s be 
the longer! Speak what thou canst of the Accomplishment of Desire.’ Would that 
thou wert here to talk face to face and walk abroad with me and learn. 

To this people it is a matter of Heaven and Hell whether Ahmed’s beard and 
Mahmud’s tally or differ but by a hair. Thou knowest the system of their 
Statecraft? It is this. Certain men, appointing themselves, go about and speak to 
the low-born, the peasants, the leather-workers, and the cloth-dealers, and the 
women, saying: ‘Give us leave by your favour to speak for you in the council.’ 
Securing that permission by large promises, they return to the council-place, and, 
sitting unarmed, some six hundred together, speak at random each for himself 
and his own ball of low-born. The viziers and dewans of the Empress must ever 
beg money at their hands, for unless more than a half of the six hundred be of 
one heart towards the spending of the revenues, neither horse can be shod, rifle 
loaded, nor man clothed throughout the land. Remember this very continually. 
The six hundred are above the Empress, above the Viceroy of India, above the 
Head of the Army and every other power that thou hast ever known. Because 
they hold the revenues. 

They are divided into two hordes — the one perpetually hurling abuse at the 
other, and bidding the low-born hamper and rebel against all that the other may 
devise for government. Except that they are unarmed, and so call each other liar, 
dog, and bastard without fear, even under the shadow of the Empress’s throne, 
they are at bitter war which is without any end. They pit lie against lie, till the 
low-born and common folk grow drunk with lies, and in their turn begin to lie 


and refuse to pay the revenues. Further, they divide their women into bands, and 
send them into this fight with yellow flowers in their hands, and since the belief 
of a woman is but her lover’s belief stripped of judgment, very many wild words 
are added. Well said the slave-girl to Mamun in the delectable pages of the Son 
of Abdullah: — 

‘Oppression and the sword slay fast 

Thy breath kills slowly but at last.’ 

If they desire a thing they declare that it is true. If they desire it not, though 
that were Death itself, they cry aloud, ‘It has never been.’ Thus their talk is the 
talk of children, and like children they snatch at what they covet, not considering 
whether it is their own or another’s. And in their councils, when the army of 
unreason has come to the defile of dispute, and there is no more talk left on 
either side, they, dividing, count heads, and the will of that side which has the 
larger number of heads makes that law. But the outnumbered side run speedily 
among the common people and bid them trample on that law, and slay the 
officers thereof. Follows slaughter by night of men unarmed, and the slaughter 
of cattle and insults to women. They do not cut off the noses of women, but they 
crop their hair and scrape the flesh with pins. Then those shameless ones of the 
council stand up before the judges wiping their mouths and making oath. They 
say: ‘Before God we are free from blame. Did we say, “Heave that stone out of 
that road and kill that one and no other?” So they are not made shorter by the 
head because they said only: ‘Here are stones and yonder is such a fellow 
obeying the Law which is no law because we do not desire it.’ 

Read this in the Rao Sahib’s ear, and ask him if he remembers that season 
when the Manglot headmen refused revenue, not because they could not pay, but 
because they judged the cess extreme. I and thou went out with the troopers all 
one day, and the black lances raised the thatch, so that there was hardly any need 
of firing; and no man was slain. But this land is at secret war and veiled killing. 
In five years of peace they have slain within their own borders and of their own 
kin more men than would have fallen had the ball of dissension been left to the 
mallet of the army. And yet there is no hope of peace, for soon the sides again 
divide, and then they will cause to be slain more men unarmed and in the fields. 
And so much for that matter, which is to our advantage. There is a better thing to 
be told, and one tending to the Accomplishment of Desire. Read here with a 
fresh mind after sleep. I write as I understand. 

Above all this war without honour lies that which I find hard to put into 
writing, and thou knowest I am unhandy of the pen. I will ride the steed of 
Inability sideways at the wall of Expression. The earth under foot is sick and 
sour with the much handling of man, as a grazing ground sours under cattle; and 


the air is sick too. Upon the ground they have laid in this town, as it were, the 
stinking boards of a stable, and through these boards, between a thousand 
thousand houses, the rank humours of the earth sweat through to the 
overburdened air that returns them to their breeding-place; for the smoke of their 
cooking fires keeps all in as the cover the juices of the sheep. And in like manner 
there is a green-sickness among the people, and especially among the six 
hundred men who talk. Neither winter nor autumn abates that malady of the 
soul. I have seen it among women in our own country, and in boys not yet 
blooded to the sword; but I have never seen so much thereof before. Through the 
peculiar operation of this thing the people, abandoning honour and steadfastness, 
question all authority, not as men question, but as girls, whimperingly, with 
pinching in the back when the back is turned and mowing. If one cries in the 
streets, “There has been an injustice,’ they take him not to make complaint to 
those appointed, but all who pass, drinking his words, fly clamorously to the 
house of the accused and write evil things of him, his wives and his daughters; 
for they take no thought to the weighing of evidence, but are as women. And 
with one hand they beat their constables who guard the streets, and with the 
other beat the constables for resenting that beating, and fine them. When they 
have in all things made light of the State they cry to the State for help, and it is 
given, so that the next time they will cry more. Such as are oppressed riot 
through the streets, bearing banners that hold four days’ labour and a week’s 
bread in cost and toil; and when neither horse nor foot can pass by they are 
satisfied. Others, receiving wages, refuse to work till they get more, and the 
priests help them, and also men of the six hundred — for where rebellion is, one 
of those men will come as a kite to a dead bullock — and priests, talker, and men 
together declare that it is right because these will not work that no others may 
attempt. In this manner they have so confused the loading and the unloading of 
the ships that come to this town that, in sending the Rao Sahib’s guns and 
harness, I saw fit to send the cases by the train to another ship that sailed from 
another place. There is now no certainty in any sending. But who injures the 
merchants shuts the door of well-being on the city and the army. And ye know 
what Sa’adi saith: — 

‘How may the merchant westward fare. 

When he hears the tale of the tumults there?’ 

No man can keep faith because he cannot tell how his underlings will go. 
They have made the servant greater than the master, for that he is the servant; not 
reckoning that each is equal under God to the appointed task. That is a thing to 
be put aside in the cupboard of the mind. 

Further, the misery and outcry of the common folk of whom the earth’s bosom 


is weary, has so wrought upon the minds of certain people who have never slept 
under fear nor seen the flat edge of the sword on the heads of a mob, that they 
cry out: ‘Let us abate everything that is, and altogether labour with our bare 
hands.’ Their hands in that employ would fester at the second stroke; and I have 
seen, for all their unrest at the agonies of others, they abandon no whit of soft 
living. Unknowing the common folk, or indeed the minds of men, they offer 
strong drink of words, such as they themselves use, to empty bellies; and that 
wine breeds drunkenness of soul. The distressful persons stand all day long at 
the door of the drink-places to the number of very many thousands. The well- 
wishing people of small discernment give them words or pitifully attempt in 
schools to turn them into craftsmen, weavers, or builders, of whom there be 
more than enough. Yet they have not the wisdom to look at the hands of the 
taught, whereon a man’s craft and that of his father is written by God and 
Necessity. They believe that the son of a drunkard shall drive a straight chisel 
and the charioteer do plaster-work. They take no thought in the dispensation of 
generosity, which is as the closed fingers of a water-scooping palm. Therefore 
the rough timber of a very great army drifts unhewn through the slime of their 
streets. If the Government, which is to-day and to-morrow changes, spent on 
these hopeless ones some money to clothe and equip, I should not write what I 
write. But these people despise the trade of arms, and rest content with the 
memory of old battles; the women and the talking men aiding them. 

Thou wilt say: ‘Why speak continually of women and fools?’ I answer by 
God, the Fashioner of the Heart, the fools sit among the six hundred, and the 
women sway their councils. Hast thou forgotten when the order came across the 
seas that rotted out the armies of the English with us, so that soldiers fell sick by 
the hundred where but ten had sickened before? That was the work of not more 
than twenty of the men and some fifty of the barren women. I have seen three or 
four of them, male and female, and they triumph openly, in the name of their 
God, because three regiments of the white troops are not. This is to our 
advantage; because the sword with the rust-spot breaks over the turban of the 
enemy. But if they thus tear their own flesh and blood ere their madness be risen 
to its height, what will they do when the moon is full? 

Seeing that power lay in the hands of the six hundred, and not in the Viceroy 
or elsewhere, I have throughout my stay sought the shadow of those among them 
who talk most and most extravagantly. They lead the common folk, and receive 
permission from their good-will. It is the desire of some of these men — indeed, 
of almost as many as caused the rotting of the English army — that our lands 
and peoples should accurately resemble those of the English upon this very day. 
May God, the Contemner of Folly, forbid! I myself am accounted a show among 


them, and of us and ours they know naught, some calling me Hindu and others 
Rajput, and using towards me, in ignorance, slave-talk and expressions of great 
disrespect. Some of them are well-born, but the greater part are low-born, 
coarse-skinned, waving their arms, high- voiced, without dignity, slack in the 
mouth, shifty-eyed, and, as I have said, swayed by the wind of a woman’s cloak. 

Now this is a tale but two days old. There was a company at meat, and a high- 
voiced woman spoke to me, in the face of the men, of the affairs of our 
womankind. It was her ignorance that made each word an edged insult. 
Remembering this I held my peace till she had spoken a new law as to the 
control of our zenanas, and all who are behind the curtains. 

Then I — ’Hast thou ever felt the life stir under thy heart or laid a little son 
between thy breasts, O most unhappy?’ Thereto she hotly, with a haggard eye — 
No, for I am a free woman, and no servant of babes.’ Then I softly — ’God deal 
lightly with thee, my sister, for thou art in heavier bondage than any slave, and 
the fuller half of the earth is hidden from thee. The first ten years of the life of a 
man are his mother’s, and from the dusk to the dawn surely the wife may 
command the husband. Is it a great thing to stand back in the waking hours while 
the men go abroad unhampered by thy hands on the bridle- rein?’ Then she 
wondered that a heathen should speak thus: yet she is a woman honoured among 
these men, and openly professes that she hath no profession of faith in her 
mouth. Read this in the ear of the Rao Sahib, and demand how it would fare with 
me if I brought such a woman for his use. It were worse than that yellow desert- 
bred girl from Cutch, who set the girls to fighting for her own pleasure, and 
slippered the young prince across the mouth. Rememberest thou? 

In truth the fountain-head of power is putrid with long standing still. These 
men and women would make of all India a dung-cake, and would fain leave the 
mark of the fingers upon it. And they have power and the control of the 
revenues, and that is why I am so particular in description. They have power 
over all India. Of what they speak they understand nothing, for the low-born’s 
soul is bounded by his field, and he grasps not the connection of affairs from 
pole to pole. They boast openly that the Viceroy and the others are their servants. 
When the masters are mad, what shall the servants do? 

Some hold that all war is sin, and Death the greatest fear under God. Others 
declare with the Prophet that it is evil to drink, to which teaching their streets 
bear evident witness; and others there are, specially the low-born, who aver that 
all dominion is wicked and sovereignty of the sword accursed. These protested 
to me, making, as it were, an excuse that their kin should hold Hindustan, and 
hoping that upon a day they will depart. Knowing well the breed of white man in 
our borders I would have laughed, but forbore, remembering that these speakers 


had power in the counting of heads. Yet others cry aloud against the taxation of 
Hindustan under the Sahib’s rule. To this I assent, remembering the yearly mercy 
of the Rao Sahib when the turbans of the troopers come through the blighted 
com, and the women’s anklets go into the melting-pot. But I am no good 
speaker. That is the duty of the boys from Bengal — hill asses with an eastern 
bray — Mahrattas from Poona, and the like. These, moving among fools, 
represent themselves as the sons of some one, being beggar-taught, offspring of 
grain-dealers, curriers, sellers of bottles, and money- lenders, as thou knowest. 
Now, we of Jagesur owe naught save friendship to the English who took us by 
the sword, and having taken us let us go, assuring the Rao Sahib’s succession for 
all time. But these base-born, having won their learning through the mercy of the 
Government, attired in English clothes, forswearing the faith of their fathers for 
gain, spread rumour and debate against the Government, and are, therefore, very 
dear to certain of the six hundred. I have heard these cattle speak as princes and 
rulers of men, and I have laughed; but not altogether. 

Once it happened that a son of some grain-bag sat with me at meat, who was 
arrayed and speaking after the manner of the English. At each mouthful he 
committed perjury against the Salt that he had eaten; the men and women 
applauding. When, craftily falsifying, he had magnified oppression and invented 
untold wrong, together with the desecration of his tun-bellied gods, he demanded 
in the name of his people the government of all our land, and turning, laid palm 
to my shoulder, saying — ’Here is one who is with us, albeit he professes 
another faith; he will bear out my words.’ This he delivered in English, and, as it 
were, exhibited me to that company. Preserving a smiling countenance, I 
answered in our, own tongue — ’Take away that hand, man without a father, or 
the folly of these folk shall not save thee, nor my silence guard thy reputation. 
Sit off, herd.’ And in their speech I said — ’He speaks truth. When the favour 
and wisdom of the English allows us yet a little larger share in the burden and 
the reward, the Mussulman will deal with the Hindu.’ He alone saw what was in 
my heart. I was merciful towards him because he was accomplishing our desires; 
but remember that his father is one Durga Charan Laha, in Calcutta. Lay thy 
hand upon his shoulder if ever chance sends. It is not good that bottle-dealers 
and auctioneers should paw the sons of princes. I walk abroad sometimes with 
the man that all this world may know the Hindu and Mussulman are one, but 
when we come to the unfrequented streets I bid him walk behind me, and that is 
sufficient honour. 

And why did I eat dirt? 

Thus, my brother, it seems to my heart, which has almost burst in the 
consideration of these matters. The Bengalis and the beggar-taught boys know 


well that the Sahib’s power to govern comes neither from the Viceroy nor the 
head of the army, but from the hands of the six hundred in this town, and 
peculiarly those who talk most. They will herefore yearly address themselves 
more and more to that protection and working on the green-sickness of the land, 
as has ever been their custom, will in time cause, through the perpetually- 
instigated interference of the six hundred, the hand of the Indian Government to 
become inoperative, so that no measure nor order may be carried through 
without clamour and argument on their part; for that is the delight of the English 
at this hour. Have I overset the bounds of possibility? No. Even thou must have 
heard that one of the six hundred, having neither knowledge, fear, nor reverence 
before his eyes, has made in sport a new and a written scheme for the 
government of Bengal, and openly shows it abroad as a king might read his 
crowning proclamation. And this man, meddling in affairs of State, speaks in the 
council for an assemblage of leather-dressers, makers of boots and harness, and 
openly glories in that he has no God. Has either minister of the Empress, 
Empress, Viceroy, or any other raised a voice against this leather-man? Is not his 
power therefore to be sought, and that of his like-thinkers with it? Thou seest. 
The telegraph is the servant of the six hundred, and all the Sahibs in India, 
omitting not one, are the servants of the telegraph. Yearly, too, thou knowest, the 
beggar-taught will hold that which they call their Congress, first at one place and 
then at another, leavening Hindustan with rumour, echoing the talk among the 
low-born people here, and demanding that they, like the six hundred, control the 
revenues. And they will bring every point and letter over the heads of the 
Governors and the Lieutenant-Governors, and whoever hold authority, and cast it 
clamorously at the feet of the six hundred here; and certain of those word- 
confounders and the barren women will assent to their demands, and others will 
weary of disagreement. Thus fresh confusion will be thrown into the councils of 
the Empress even as the island near by is helped and comforted into the 
smothered war of which I have written. Then yearly, as they have begun and we 
have seen, the low-born men of the six hundred anxious for honour will embark 
for our land, and, staying a little while, will gather round them and fawn before 
the beggar-taught, and these departing from their side will assuredly inform the 
peasants, and the fighting men for whom there is no employ, that there is a 
change toward and a coming of help from over the seas. That rumour will not 
grow smaller in the spreading. And, most of all, the Congress, when it is not 
under the eye of the six hundred — who, though they foment dissension and 
death, pretend great reverence for the law which is no law — will, stepping 
aside, deliver uneasy words to the peasants, speaking, as it has done already, of 
the remission of taxation, and promising a new rule. That is to our advantage, 


but the flower of danger is in the seed of it. Thou knowest what evil a rumour 
may do; though in the Black Year when thou and I were young our standing to 
the English brought gain to Jagesur and enlarged our borders, for the 
Government gave us land on both sides. Of the Congress itself nothing is to be 
feared that ten troopers could not remove; but if its words too soon perturb the 
minds of those waiting or of princes in idleness, a flame may come before the 
time, and since there are now many white hands to quench it, all will return to 
the former condition. If the flame be kept under we need have no fear, because, 
sweating and panting, the one trampling on the other, the white people here are 
digging their own graves. The hand of the Viceroy will be tied, the hearts of the 
Sahibs will be downcast, and all eyes will tum to England disregarding any 
orders. Meantime, keeping tally on the swordhilt against the hour when the score 
must be made smooth by the blade, it is well for us to assist and greatly befriend 
the Bengali that he may get control of the revenues and the posts. We must even 
write to England that we be of one blood with the school-men. It is not long to 
wait; by my head it is not long! This people are like the great king Ferisht, who, 
eaten with the scabs of long idleness, plucked off his crown and danced naked 
among the dunghills. But I have not forgotten the profitable end of that tale. The 
vizier set him upon a horse and led him into battle. Presently his health returned 
and he caused to be engraven on the crown: — 

‘Though I was cast away by the king. 

Yet, through God, I returned and he added to my brilliance 

Two great rubies (Balkh and Iran).’ 

If this people be purged and bled out by battle, their sickness may go and their 
eyes be cleared to the necessities of things. But they are now far gone in 
rottenness. Even the stallion, too long heel-roped, forgets how to fight; and these 
men are mules. I do not lie when I say that unless they are bled and taught with 
the whip, they will hear and obey all that is said by the Congress and the black 
men here, hoping to turn our land into their own orderless Jehannum. For the 
men of the six hundred, being chiefly low-borm and unused to authority, desire 
much to exercise rule, extending their arms to the sun and moon, and shouting 
very greatly in order to hear the echo of their voices, each one saying some new 
strange thing, and parting the goods and honour of others among the rapacious, 
that he may obtain the favour of the common folk. And all this is to our 
advantage. 

Therefore write, that they may read, of gratitude and of love and the law. I 
myself, when I return, will show how the dish should be dressed to take the taste 
here; for it is here that we must come. Cause to be established in Jagesur a 
newspaper, and fill it with translations of their papers. A beggar-taught may be 


brought from Calcutta for thirty rupees a month, and if he writes in Gurmukhi 
our people cannot read. Create, further, councils other than the panchayats of 
headmen, village by village and district by district, instructing them beforehand 
what to say according to the order of the Rao. Print all these things in a book in 
English, and send it to this place, and to every man of the six hundred. Bid the 
beggar-taught write in front of all that Jagesur follows fast on the English plan. If 
thou squeezest the Hindu shrine at Theegkot, and it is ripe, remit the head-tax, 
and perhaps the marriage-tax, withgreat publicity. But above all things keep the 
troops ready, and in good pay, even though we glean the stubble with the wheat 
and stint the Rao Sahib’s women. All must go softly. Protest thou thy love for 
the voice of the common people in all things, and affect to despise the troops. 
That shall be taken for a witness in this land. The headship of the troops must be 
mine. See that Bahadur Shah’s wits go wandering over the wine, but do not send 
him to God. I am an old man, but I may yet live to lead. 

If this people be not bled out and regain strength, we, watching how the tide 
runs, when we see that the shadow of their hand is all but lifted from Hindustan, 
must bid the Bengali demand the removal of the residue or set going an 
uneasiness to that end. We must have a care neither to hurt the life of the 
Englishmen nor the honour of their women, for in that case six times the six 
hundred here could not hold those who remain from making the land swim. We 
must care that they are not mobbed by the Bengalis, but honourably escorted, 
while the land is held down with the threat of the sword if a hair of their heads 
fall. Thus we shall gain a good name, and when rebellion is unaccompanied by 
bloodshed, as has lately befallen in a far country, the English, disregarding 
honour, call it by a new name: even one who has been a minister of the Empress, 
but is now at war against the law, praises it openly before the common folk. So 
greatly are they changed since the days of Nikhal Seyn! And then, if all go well 
and the Sahibs, who through continual checking and brow-beating will have 
grown sick at heart, see themselves abandoned by their kin — for this people 
have allowed their greatest to die on dry sand through delay and fear of expense 
— we may go forward. This people are swayed by names. A new name, 
therefore, must be given to the rule of Hindustan (and that the Bengalis may 
settle among themselves), and there will be many writings and oaths of love, 
such as the little island over seas makes when it would fight more bitterly; and 
after that the residue are diminished the hour comes, and we must strike so that 
the sword is never any more questioned. 

By the favour of God and the conservation of the Sahibs these many years, 
Hindustan contains very much plunder, which we can in no way eat hurriedly. 
There will be to our hand the scaffolding of the house of State, for the Bengali 


shall continue to do our work, and must account to us for the revenue, and learn 
his seat in the order of things. Whether the Hindu kings of the west will break in 
to share that spoil before we have swept it altogether, thou knowest better than I; 
but be certain that, then, strong hands will seek their own thrones, and it may be 
that the days of the king of Delhi will return if we only, curbing our desires, pay 
due obedience to the outward appearances and the names. Thou rememberest the 
old song — 

‘Hadst thou not called it Love, I had said it were a drawn sword. 

But since thou hast spoken, I believe and — I die.’ 

It is in my heart that there will remain in our land a few Sahibs undesirous of 
returning to England. These we must cherish and protect, that by their skill and 
cunning we may hold together and preserve unity in time of war. The Hindu 
kings will never trust a Sahib in the core of their counsels. I say again that if we 
of the Faith confide in them, we shall trample upon our enemies. 

Is all this a dream to thee, gray fox of my mother’s bearing? I have written of 
what I have seen and heard, but from the same clay two men will never fashion 
platters alike, nor from the same facts draw equal conclusions. Once more, there 
is a green-sickness upon all the people of this country. They eat dirt even now to 
stay their cravings. Honour and stability have departed from their councils, and 
the knife of dissension has brought down upon their heads the flapping tent-flies 
of confusion. The Empress is old. They speak disrespectfully of her and hers in 
the street. They despise the sword, and believe that the tongue and the pen sway 
all. The measure of their ignorance and their soft belief is greater than the 
measure of the wisdom of Solomon, the son of David. All these things I have 
seen whom they regard as a wild beast and a spectacle. By God the Enlightener 
of Intelligence, if the Sahibs in India could breed sons who lived so that their 
houses might be established, I would almost fling my sword at the Viceroy’s 
feet, saying: ‘Let us here fight for a kingdom together, thine and mine, 
disregarding the babble across the water. Write a letter to England, saying that 
we love them, but would depart from their camps and make all clean under a 
new crown.’ But the Sahibs die out at the third generation in our land, and it may 
be that I dream dreams. Yet not altogether. Until a white calamity of steel and 
bloodshed, the bearing of burdens, the trembling for life, and the hot rage of 
insult — for pestilence would unman them if eyes not unused to men see clear 
— befall this people, our path is safe. They are sick. The Fountain of Power is a 
gutter which all may defile; and the voices of the men are overborne by the 
squealings of mules and the whinnying of barren mares. If through adversity 
they become wise, then, my brother, strike with and for them, and later, when 
thou and I are dead, and the disease grows up again (the young men bred in the 


school of fear and trembling and word-confounding have yet to live out their 
appointed span), those who have fought on the side of the English may ask and 
receive what they choose. At present seek quietly to confuse, and delay, and 
evade, and make of no effect. In this business four score of the six hundred are 
our true helpers. 

Now the pen, and the ink, and the hand weary together, as thy eyes will weary 
in this reading. Be it known to my house that I return soon, but do not speak of 
the hour. Letters without name have come to me touching my honour. The 
honour of my house is thine. If they be, as I believe, the work of a dismissed 
groom, Futteh Lal, that ran at the tail of my wine-coloured Katthiawar stallion, 
his village is beyond Manglôt; look to it that his tongue no longer lengthens 
itself on the names of those who are mine. If it be otherwise, put a guard upon 
my house till I come, and especially see that no sellers of jewellery, astrologers, 
or midwives have entrance to the women’s rooms. We rise by our slaves, and by 
our slaves we fall, as it was said. To all who are of my remembrance I bring gifts 
according to their worth. I have written twice of the gift that I would cause to be 
given to Bahadur Shah. 

The blessing of God and his Prophet on thee and thine till the end which is 
appointed. Give me felicity by informing me of the state of thy health. My head 
is at the Rao Sahib’s feet; my sword is at his left side, a little above my heart. 
Follows my seal. 


“THE FINEST STORY IN THE WORLD’ 


‘Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave. 
I was a king in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave.’ 


— W. E. HENLEY. 

HIS name was Charlie Mears; he was the only son of his mother, who was a 
widow, and he lived in the north of London, coming into the City every day to 
work in a bank. He was twenty years old and was full of aspirations. I met him 
in a public billiard-saloon where the marker called him by his first name, and he 
called the marker ‘Bullseye.’ Charlie explained, a little nervously, that he had 
only come to the place to look on, and since looking on at games of skill is not a 
cheap amusement for the young, I suggested that Charlie should go back to his 
mother. 

That was our first step towards better acquaintance. He would call on me 
sometimes in the evenings instead of running about London with his fellow- 
clerks; and before long, speaking of himself as a young man must, he told me of 
his aspirations, which were all literary. He desired to make himself an undying 
name chiefly through verse, though he was not above sending stories of love and 
death to the penny-in- the-slot journals. It was my fate to sit still while Charlie 
read me poems of many hundred lines, and bulky fragments of plays that would 
surely shake the world. My reward was his unreserved confidence, and the self- 
revelations and troubles of a young man are almost as holy as those of a maiden. 
Charlie had never fallen in love, but was anxious to do so on the first 
opportunity; he believed in all things good and all things honourable, but at the 
same time, was curiously careful to let me see that he knew his way about the 
world as befitted a bank- clerk on twenty-five shillings a week. He rhymed 
‘dove’ with ‘love’ and ‘moon’ with ‘June,’ and devoutly believed that they had 
never so been rhymed before. The long lame gaps in his plays he filled up with 
hasty words of apology and description, and swept on, seeing all that he intended 
to do so clearly that he esteemed it already done, and turned to me for applause. 

I fancy that his mother did not encourage his aspirations; and I know that his 
writing-table at home was the edge of his washstand. This he told me almost at 
the outset of our acquaintance — when he was ravaging my bookshelves, and a 
little before I was implored to speak the truth as to his chances of ‘writing 
something really great, you know.’ Maybe I encouraged him too much, for, one 


night, he called on me, his eyes flaming with excitement; and said breathlessly 
‘Do you mind — can you let me stay here and write all this evening? I won’t 
interrupt you, I won’t really. There’s no place for me to write in at my mother’s.’ 

‘What’s the trouble?’ I said, knowing well what that trouble was. 

‘Tve a notion in my head that would make the most splendid story that was 
ever written. Do let me write it out here. It’s such a notion!’ 

There was no resisting the appeal. I set him a table; he hardly thanked me, but 
plunged into his work at once. For half an hour the pen scratched without 
stopping. Then Charlie sighed and tugged his hair. The scratching grew slower, 
there were more erasures, and at last ceased. The finest story in the world would 
not come forth. 

‘It looks such awful rot now,’ he said mournfully. ‘And yet it seemed so good 
when I was thinking about it. What’s wrong?’ 

I could not dishearten him by saying the truth. So I answered: ‘Perhaps you 
don’t feel in the mood for writing.’ 

“Yes I do — except when I look at this stuff. Ugh!’ 

‘Read me what you’ve done,’ I said. 

He read, and it was wondrous bad, and he paused at all the specially turgid 
sentences, expecting a little approval; for he was proud of those sentences, as I 
knew he would be. 

‘It needs compression,’ I suggested cautiously. 

‘T hate cutting my things down. I don’t think you could alter a word here 
without spoiling the sense. It reads better aloud than when I was writing it.’ 

‘Charlie, you’re suffering from an alarming disease afflicting a numerous 
class. Put the thing by, and tackle it again in a week.’ 

‘I want to do it at once. What do you think of it?’ 

‘How can I judge from a half-written tale? Tell me the story as it lies in your 
head.’ 

Charlie told, and in the telling there was everything that his ignorance had so 
carefully prevented from escaping into the written word. I looked at him, 
wondering whether it were possible that he did not know the originality, the 
power of the notion that had come in his way? It was distinctly a Notion among 
notions. Men had been puffed up with pride by ideas not a tithe as excellent and 
practicable. But Charlie babbled on serenely, interrupting the current of pure 
fancy with samples of horrible sentences that he purposed to use. I heard him out 
to the end. It would be folly to allow his thought to remain in his own inept 
hands, when I could do so much with it. Not all that could be done indeed; but, 
oh so much! 

‘What do you think?’ he said at last. ‘I fancy I shall call it “The Story of a 


Ship.” * 

‘I think the idea’s pretty good; but you won’t be able to handle it for ever so 
long. Now I —’ 

“Would it be of any use to you? Would you care to take it? I should be proud,’ 
said Charlie promptly. 

There are few things sweeter in this world than the guileless, hot- headed, 
intemperate, open admiration of a junior. Even a woman in her blindest devotion 
does not fall into the gait of the man she adores, tilt her bonnet to the angle at 
which he wears his hat, or interlard her speech with his pet oaths. And Charlie 
did all these things. Still it was necessary to salve my conscience before I 
possessed myself of Charlie’s thoughts. 

‘Lets make a bargain. I’ll give you a fiver for the notion,’ I said. Charlie 
became a bank-clerk at once. 

‘Oh, that’s impossible. Between two pals, you know, if I may call you so, and 
speaking as a man of the world, I couldn’t. Take the notion if it’s any use to you. 
I’ve heaps more.’ 

He had — none knew this better than I — but they were the notions of other 
men. 

‘Look at it as a matter of business between men of the world,’ I returned. ‘Five 
pounds will buy you any number of poetry-books. Business is business, and you 
may be sure I shouldn’t give that price unless — ’ 

‘Oh, if you put it that way,’ said Charlie, visibly moved by the thought of the 
books. The bargain was clinched with an agreement that he should at unstated 
intervals come to me with all the notions that he possessed, should have a table 
of his own to write at, and unquestioned right to inflict upon me all his poems 
and fragments of poems. Then I said, ‘Now tell me how you came by this idea.’ 

‘It came by itself.’ Charlie’s eyes opened a little. 

“Yes, but you told me a great deal about the hero that you must have read 
before somewhere.’ 

‘I haven’t any time for reading, except when you let me sit here, and on 
Sundays I’m on my bicycle or down the river all day. There’s nothing wrong 
about the hero, is there?’ 

‘Tell me again and I shall understand clearly. You say that your hero went 
pirating. How did he live?’ 

‘He was on the lower deck of this ship-thing that I was telling you about.’ 

‘What sort of ship?’ 

‘Tt was the kind rowed with oars, and the sea spurts through the oar- holes, and 
the men row sitting up to their knees in water. Then there’s a bench running 
down between the two lines of oars, and an overseer with a whip walks up and 


down the bench to make the men work.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘Tt’s in the tale. There’s a rope running overhead, looped to the upper-deck, for 
the overseer to catch hold of when the ship rolls. When the overseer misses the 
rope once and falls among the rowers, remember the hero laughs at him and gets 
licked for it. He’s chained to his oar of course — the hero.’ 

‘How is he chained?’ 

‘With an iron band round his waist fixed to the bench he sits on, and a sort of 
handcuff on his left wrist chaining him to the oar. He’s on the lower deck where 
the worst men are sent, and the only light comes from the hatchways and 
through the oar-holes. Can’t you imagine the sunlight just squeezing through 
between the handle and the hole and wobbling about as the ship moves?’ 

‘T can, but I can’t imagine your imagining it.’ 

‘How could it be any other way? Now you listen to me. The long oars on the 
upper deck are managed by four men to each bench, the lower ones by three, and 
the lowest of all by two. Remember it’s quite dark on the lowest deck and all the 
men there go mad. When a man dies at his oar on that deck he isn’t thrown 
overboard, but cut up in his chains and stuffed through the oar-hole in little 
pieces.’ 

‘Why?’ I demanded amazed, not so much at the information as the tone of 
command in which it was flung out. 

‘To save trouble and to frighten the others. It needs two overseers to drag a 
man’s body up to the top deck; and if the men at the lower deck oars were left 
alone, of course they’d stop rowing and try to pull up the benches by all standing 
up together in their chains.’ 

“You’ve a most provident imagination. Where have you been reading about 
galleys and galley-slaves?’ 

‘Nowhere that I remember. I row a little when I get the chance. But, perhaps, 
if you say so, I may have read something.’ 

He went away shortly afterwards to deal with booksellers, and I wondered 
how a bank-clerk aged twenty could put into my hands with a profligate 
abundance of detail, all given with absolute assurance, the story of extravagant 
and bloodthirsty adventure, riot, piracy, and death in unnamed seas. He had led 
his hero a desperate dance through revolt against the overseers, to command of a 
ship of his own, and at last to the establishment of a kingdom on an island 
‘somewhere in the sea, you know;’ and, delighted with my paltry five pounds, 
had gone out to buy the notions of other men, that these might teach him how to 
write. I had theconsolation of knowing that this notion was mine by right of 
purchase, and I thought that I could make something of it. 


When next he came to me he was drunk — royally drunk on many poets for 
the first time revealed to him. His pupils were dilated, his words tumbled over 
each other, and he wrapped himself in quotations — as a beggar would enfold 
himself in the purple of emperors. Most of all was he drunk with Longfellow. 

‘Isn’t it splendid? Isn’t it superb?’ he cried, after hasty greetings. ‘Listen to 
this — 

‘““Wouldst thou,” — so the helmsman answered. 

“Know the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 

By gum! 

““Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery,” * 

he repeated twenty times, walking up and down the room and forgetting me. 
‘But I can understand it too,’ he said to himself. ‘I don’t know how to thank you 
for that fiver. And this; listen — 

“I remember the black wharves and the slips 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea.” 

I haven’t braved any dangers, but I feel as if I knew all about it.’ 

“You certainly seem to have a grip of the sea. Have you ever seen it?’ 

“When I was a little chap I went to Brighton once; we used to live in Coventry, 
though, before we came to London. I never saw it. 

““When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the Equinox.” ‘ 

He shook me by the shoulder to make me understand the passion that was 
shaking himself. 

‘When that storm comes,’ he continued, ‘I think that all the oars in the ship 
that I was talking about get broken, and the rowers have their chests smashed in 
by the oar-heads bucking. By the way, have you done anything with that notion 
of mine yet?’ 

‘No. I was waiting to hear more of it from you. Tell me how in the world 
you’re so certain about the fittings of the ship. You know nothing of ships.’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s as real as anything to me until I try to write it down. I was 
thinking about it only last night in bed, after you had lent me Treasure Island; 
and I made up a whole lot of new things to go into the story.’ 


‘What sort of things?’ 

‘About the food the men ate; rotten figs and black beans and wine in a skin 
bag, passed from bench to bench.’ 

“Was the ship built so long ago as that?’ 

‘As what? I don’t know whether it was long ago or not. It’s only a notion, but 
sometimes it seems just as real as if it was true. Do I bother you with talking 
about it?’ 

‘Not in the least. Did you make up anything else?’ 

“Yes, but it’s nonsense.’ Charlie flushed a little. 

‘Never mind; let’s hear about it.’ 

‘Well, I was thinking over the story, and after awhile I got out of bed and 
wrote down on a piece of paper the sort of stuff the men might be supposed to 
scratch on their oars with the edges of their handcuffs. It seemed to make the 
thing more life-like. It is so real to me, y’ know.’ 

‘Have you the paper on you?’ 

“Ye — es, but what’s the use of showing it? It’s only a lot of scratches. All the 
same, we might have ‘em reproduced in the book on the front page.’ 

‘Pll attend to those details. Show me what your men wrote.’ 

He pulled out of his pocket a sheet of notepaper, with a single line of scratches 
upon it, and I put this carefully away. 

‘What is it supposed to mean in English?’ I said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I mean it to mean “I’m beastly tired.” It’s great nonsense,’ 
he repeated, ‘but all those men in the ship seem as real as real people to me. Do 
do something to the notion soon; I should like to see it written and printed.’ 

‘But all you’ve told me would make a long book.’ 

‘Make it then. You’ve only to sit down and write it out.’ 

‘Give me a little time. Have you any more notions?’ 

‘Not just now. I’m reading all the books I’ve bought. They’ re splendid.’ 

When he had left I looked at the sheet of notepaper with the inscription upon 
it. Then I took my head tenderly between both hands, to make certain that it was 
not coming off or turning round. Then... but there seemed to be no interval 
between quitting my rooms and finding myself arguing with a policeman outside 
a door marked Private in a corridor of the British Museum. All I demanded, as 
politely as possible, was ‘the Greek antiquity man.’ The policeman knew nothing 
except the rules of the Museum, and it became necessary to forage through all 
the houses and offices inside the gates. An elderly gentleman called away from 
his lunch put an end to my search by holding the notepaper between finger and 
thumb and sniffing at it scornfully. 

‘What does this mean? H’mm,’ said he. ‘So far as I can ascertain it is an 


attempt to write extremely corrupt Greek on the part’ — here he glared at me 
with intention — ’of an extremely illiterate — ah — person.’ He read slowly 
from the paper, ‘Pollock, Erckmann, Tauchnitz, Henniker’ — four names 
familiar to me. 

‘Can you tell me what the corruption is supposed to mean — the gist of the 
thing?’ I asked. 

‘I have been — many times — overcome with weariness in this particular 
employment. That is the meaning.’ He returned me the paper, and I fled without 
a word of thanks, explanation, or apology. 

I might have been excused for forgetting much. To me of all men had been 
given the chance to write the most marvellous tale in the world, nothing less than 
the story of a Greek galley-slave, as told by himself. Small wonder that his 
dreaming had seemed real to Charlie. The Fates that are so careful to shut the 
doors of each successive life behind us had, in this case, been neglectful, and 
Charlie was looking, though that he did not know, where never man had been 
permitted to look with full knowledge since Time began. Above all, he was 
absolutely ignorant of the knowledge sold to me for five pounds; and he would 
retain that ignorance, for bank-clerks do not understand metempsychosis, and a 
sound commercial education does not include Greek. He would supply me — 
here I capered among the dumb gods of Egypt and laughed in their battered faces 
— with material to make my tale sure — so sure that the world would hail it as 
an impudent and vamped fiction: And I — I alone would know that it was 
absolutely and literally true. I — I alone held this jewel to my hand for the 
cutting and polishing! Therefore I danced again among the gods of the Egyptian 
court till a policeman saw me and took steps in my direction. 

It remained now only to encourage Charlie to talk, and here there was no 
difficulty. But I had forgotten those accursed books of poetry. He came to me 
time after time, as useless as a surcharged phonograph — drunk on Byron, 
Shelley, or Keats. Knowing now what the boy had been in his past lives; and 
desperately anxious not to lose one word of his babble, I could not hide from 
him my respect and interest. He misconstrued both into respect for the present 
soul of Charlie Mears, to whom life was as new as it was to Adam, and interest 
in his readings; and stretched my patience to breaking point by reciting poetry — 
not his own now, but that of others. I wished every English poet blotted out of 
the memory of mankind. I blasphemed the mightiest names of song because they 
had drawn Charlie from the path of direct narrative, and would, later, spur him to 
imitate them; but I choked down my impatience until the first flood of 
enthusiasm should have spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams. 

‘What’s the use of my telling you what I think, when these chaps wrote things 


for the angels to read?’ he growled, one evening. ‘Why don’t you write 
something like theirs?’ 

‘I don’t think you’re treating me quite fairly,’ I said, speaking under strong 
restraint. 

‘Tve given you the story,’ he said shortly, replunging into ‘Lara.’ 

‘But I want the details.’ 

‘The things I make up about that damned ship that you call a galley? They’re 
quite easy. You can just make ‘em up for yourself. Turn up the gas a little, I want 
to go on reading.’ 

I could have broken the gas globe over his head for his amazing stupidity. I 
could indeed make up things for myself did I only know what Charlie did not 
know that he knew. But since the doors were shut behind me I could only wait 
his youthful pleasure and strive to keep him in good temper. One minute’s want 
of guard might spoil a priceless revelation: now and again he would toss his 
books aside — he kept them in my rooms, for his mother would have been 
shocked at the waste of good money had she seen them — and launched into his 
sea-dreams. Again I cursed all the poets of England. The plastic mind of the 
bank-clerk had been overlaid, coloured, and distorted by that which he had read, 
and the result as delivered was a confused tangle of other voices most like the 
mutter and hum through a City telephone in the busiest part of the day. 

He talked of the galley — his own galley had he but known it — with 
illustrations borrowed from the ‘Bride of Abydos.’ He pointed the experiences of 
his hero with quotations from ‘The Corsair,’ and threw in deep and desperate 
moral reflections from ‘Cain’ and ‘Manfred,’ expecting me to use them all. Only 
when the talk turned on Longfellow were the jarring cross-currents dumb, and I 
knew that Charlie was speaking the truth as he remembered it. 

‘What do you think of this?’ I said one evening, as soon as I understood the 
medium in which his memory worked best, and, before he could expostulate, 
read him nearly the whole of ‘The Saga of King Olaf!’ 

He listened open-mouthed, flushed, his hands drumming on the back of the 
sofa where he lay, till I came to the Song of Einar Tamberskelver and the verse: 

‘Einar then, the arrow taking 

From the loosened string. 
Answered, “That was Norway breaking 
‘Neath thy hand, 0 King.”‘ 

He gasped with pure delight of sound. 

‘That’s better than Byron, a little?’ I ventured. 

‘Better! Why it’s true! How could he have known?’ 


I went back and repeated: — 

““What was that?” said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck. 

“Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.”‘ 

‘How could he have known how the ships crash and the oars rip out and go z- 
zzp all along the line? Why only the other night...But go back, please, and read 
“The Skerry of Shrieks” again.’ 

‘No, I’m tired. Let’s talk. What happened the other night?’ 

‘T had an awful dream about that galley of ours. I dreamed I was drowned in a 
fight. You see we ran alongside another ship in harbour. The water was dead still 
except where our oars whipped it up. You know where I always sit in the 
galley?’ He spoke haltingly at first, under a fine English fear of being laughed at. 

‘No. That’s news to me,’ I answered meekly, my heart beginning to beat. 

‘On the fourth oar from the bow on the right side on the upper deck. There 
were four of us at that oar, all chained. I remember watching the water and trying 
to get my handcuffs off before the row began. Then we closed up on the other 
ship, and all their fighting men jumped over our bulwarks, and my bench broke 
and I was pinned down with the three other fellows on top of me, and the big oar 
jammed across our backs.’ 

‘Well?’ Charlie’s eyes were alive and alight. He was looking at the wall 
behind my chair. 

‘I don’t know how we fought. The men were trampling all over my back, and 
I lay low. Then our rowers on the left side — tied to their oars, you know — 
began to yell and back water. I could hear the water sizzle, and we spun round 
like a cockchafer, and I knew, lying where I was, that there was a galley coming 
up bow-on to ram us on the left side. I could just lift up my head and see her sail 
over the bulwarkS. We wanted to meet her bow to bow, but it was too late. We 
could only turn a little bit because the galley on our right had hooked herself on 
to us and stopped our moving. Then, by gum! there was a crash! Our left oars 
began to break as the other galley, the moving one y’know, stuck her nose into 
them. Then the lower-deck oars shot up through the deck planking, butt first, and 
one of them jumped clear up into the air and came down again close at my 
head.’ 

‘How was that managed?’ 

‘The moving galley’s bow was plunking them back through their own oar- 
holes, and I could hear no end of ‘ a shindy in the decks below. Then her nose 
caught us nearly in the middle, and we tilted sideways, and the fellows in the 
right-hand galley unhitched their hooks and ropes, and threw things on to our 


upper deck — arrows, and hot pitch or something that stung, and we went up 
and up and up on the left side, and the right side dipped, and I twisted my head 
round and saw the water stand still as it topped the right bulwarks, and then it 
curled over and crashed down on the whole lot of us on the right side, and I felt 
it hit my back, and I woke.’ 

‘One minute, Charlie. When the sea topped the bulwarks, what did it look 
like?’ I had my reasons for asking. A man of my acquaintance had once gone 
down with a leaking ship in a still sea, and had seen the water-level pause for an 
instant ere it fell on the deck. 

‘It looked just like a banjo-string drawn tight, and it seemed to stay there for 
years,’ said Charlie. 

‘Exactly! The other man had said: ‘It looked like a silver wire laid down along 
the bulwarks, and I thought it was never going to break.’ He had paid everything 
except the bare life for this little valueless piece of knowledge, and I had 
travelled ten thousand weary miles to meet him and take his knowledge at 
second hand. But Charlie, the bank- clerk on twenty-five shillings a week, who 
had never been out of sight of a made road, knew it all. It was no consolation to 
me that once in his lives he had been forced to die for his gains. I also must have 
died scores of times, but behind me, because I could have used my knowledge, 
the doors were shut. 

‘And then?’ I said, trying to put away the devil of envy. 

‘The funny thing was, though, in all the row I didn’t feel a bit astonished or 
frightened. It seemed as if I’d been in a good many fights, because I told my next 
man so when the row began. But that cad of an overseer on my deck wouldn’t 
unloose our chains and give us a chance. He always said that we’d all be set free 
after a battle, but we never were; we never were.’ Charlie shook his head 
mournfully. 

‘What a scoundrel!’ 

‘T should say he was. He never gave us enough to eat, and sometimes we were 
so thirsty that we used to drink saltwater. I can taste that saltwater still.’ 

‘Now tell me something about the harbour where the fight was fought.’ 

‘I didn’t dream about that. I know it was a harbour, though; because we were 
tied up to a ring on a white wall and all the face of the stone under water was 
covered with wood to prevent our ram getting chipped when the tide made us 
rock.’ 

‘That’s curious. Our hero commanded the galley, didn’t he?’ 

‘Didn’t he just! He stood by the bows and shouted like a good ‘un. He was the 
man who killed the overseer.’ 

‘But you were all drowned together, Charlie, weren’t you?’ 


‘T can’t make that fit quite,’ he said, with a puzzled look. ‘The galley must 
have gone down with all hands, and yet I fancy that the hero went on living 
afterwards. Perhaps he climbed into the attacking ship. I wouldn’t see that, of 
course. I was dead, you know.’ 

He shivered slightly and protested that he could remember no more. 

I did not press him further, but to satisfy myself that he lay in ignorance of the 
workings of his own mind, deliberately introduced him to Mortimer Collins’s 
Transmigration, and gave him a sketch of the plot before he opened the pages. 

‘What rot it all is!’ he said frankly, at the end of an hour. ‘I don’t understand 
his nonsense about the Red Planet Mars and the King, and the rest of it. Chuck 
me the Longfellow again.’ 

I handed him the book and wrote out as much as I could remember of his 
description of the seafight, appealing to him from time to time for confirmation 
of fact or detail. He would answer without raising his eyes from the book, as 
assuredly as though all his knowledge lay before him on the printed page. I 
spoke under the normal key of my voice that the current might not be broken, 
and I knew that he was not aware of what he was saying, for his thoughts were 
out on the sea with Longfellow. 

‘Charlie,’ I asked, ‘when the rowers on the galleys mutinied how did they kill 
their overseers?’ 

‘Tore up the benches and brained ‘em. That happened when a heavy sea was 
running. An overseer on the lower deck slipped from the centre plank and fell 
among the rowers. They choked him to death against the side of the ship with 
their chained hands quite quietly, and it was too dark for the other overseer to see 
what had happened. When he asked, he was pulled down too and choked, and 
the lower deck fought their way up deck by deck, with the pieces of the broken 
benches banging behind ‘em. How they howled!’ 

‘And what happened after that?’ 

‘T don’t know. The hero went away — red hair and red beard and all. That was 
after he had captured our galley, I think.’ 

The sound of my voice irritated him, and he motioned slightly with his left 
hand as a man does when interruption jars. 

“You never told me he was red-headed before, or that he captured your galley,’ 
I said, after a discreet interval. 

Charlie did not raise his eyes. 

‘He was as red as a red bear,’ said he abstractedly. ‘He came from the north; 
they said so in the galley when he looked for rowers — not slaves, but free men. 
Afterwards — years and years afterwards — wnews came from another ship, or 
else he came back — ’ 


His lips moved in silence. He was rapturously retasting some poem before 
him. 

‘Where had he been, then?’ I was almost whispering that the sentence might 
come gently to whichever section of Charlie’s brain was working on my behalf. 

‘To the Beaches — the Long and Wonderful Beaches!’ was the reply after a 
minute of silence. 

‘To Furdurstrandi?’ I asked, tingling from head to foot. 

“Yes, to Furdurstrandi,’ he pronounced the word in a new fashion. ‘And I too 
saw — ’ The voice failed. 

‘Do you know what you have said?’ I shouted incautiously. 

He lifted his eyes, fully roused now. ‘No!’ he snapped. ‘I wish you’d let a 
chap go on reading. Hark to this: — 

“But Othere, the old sea captain. 

He neither paused nor stirred 

Till the king listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen 

And wrote down every word. 

“And to the King of the Saxons 

In witness of the truth. 

Raising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand and said. 

‘Behold this walrus tooth.’” 

By Jove, what chaps those must have been, to go sailing all over the shop 
never knowing where they’d fetch the land! Hah!’ 

‘Charlie,’ I pleaded, ‘if you’ll only be sensible for a minute or two Pll make 
our hero in our tale every inch as good as Othere.’ 

‘Umph! Longfellow wrote that poem. I don’t care about writing things any 
more. I want to read.’ He was thoroughly out of tune now, and raging over my 
own ill-luck, I left him. 

Conceive yourself at the door of the world’s treasure-house guarded by a child 
— an idle, irresponsible child playing knuckle-bones — on whose favour 
depends the gift of the key, and you will imagine one-half my torment. Till that 
evening Charlie had spoken nothing that might not lie within the experiences of 
a Greek galley-slave. But now, or there was no virtue in books, he had talked of 
some desperate adventure of the Vikings, of Thorfin Karlsefne’s sailing to 
Wineland, which is America, in the ninth or tenth century. The battle in the 
harbour he had seen; and his own death he had described. But this was a much 
more startling plunge into the past. Was it possible that he had skipped half a 
dozen lives, and was then dimly remembering some episode of a thousand years 


later? It was a maddening jumble, and the worst of it was that Charlie Mears in 
his normal condition was the last person in the world to clear it up. I could only 
wait and watch, but I went to bed that night full of the wildest imaginings. There 
was nothing that was not possible if Charlie’s detestable memory only held 
good. 

I might rewrite the Saga of Thorfin Karlsefne as it had never been written 
before, might tell the story of the first discovery of America, myself the 
discoverer. But I was entirely at Charlie’s mercy, and so long as there was a 
three-and-sixpenny Bohn volume within his reach Charlie would not tell. I dared 
not curse him openly; I hardly dared jog his memory, for I was dealing with the 
experiences of a thousand years ago, told through the mouth of a boy of to-day; 
and a boy of to-day is affected by every change of tone and gust of opinion, so 
that he must lie even when he most desires to speak the truth. 

I saw no more of Charlie for nearly a week. When next I met him it was in 
Gracechurch Street with a bill-book chained to his waist. Business took him over 
London Bridge, and I accompanied him. He was very full of the importance of 
that book and magnified it. As we passed over the Thames we paused to look at 
a steamer unloading great slabs of white and brown marble. A barge drifted 
under the steamer’s stern and a lonely ship’s cow in that barge bellowed. 
Charlie’s face changed from the face of the bank-clerk to that of an unknown and 
— though he would not have believed this — a much shrewder man. He flung 
out his arm across the parapet of the bridge and laughing very loudly, said: — 

“When they heard our bulls bellow the Skroelings ran away!’ 

I waited only for an instant, but the barge and the cow had disappeared under 
the bows of the steamer before I answered. 

‘Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings?’ 

‘Never heard of ‘em before. They sound like a new kind of sea-gull. What a 
chap you are for asking questions?’ he replied. ‘I have to go to the cashier of the 
Omnibus Company yonder. Will you wait for me and we can lunch somewhere 
together? I’ve a notion for a poem.’ 

‘No, thanks. I’m off. You’re sure you know nothing about Skroelings?’ 

‘Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool Handicap.’ He nodded and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Now it is written in the Saga of Eric the Red or that of Thorfin Karlsefne, that 
nine hundred years ago when Karlsefne’s galleys came to Leif’s booths, which 
Leif had erected in the unknown land called Markland, which may or may not 
have been Rhode Island, the Skroelings — and the Lord He knows who these 
may or may not have been — came to trade with the Vikings, and ran away 
because they were frightened at the bellowing of the cattle which Thorfin had 


brought with him in the ships. But what in the world could a Greek slave know 
of that affair? I wandered up and down among the streets trying to unravel the 
mystery, and the more I considered it the more baffling it grew. One thing only 
seemed certain, and that certainty took away my breath for the moment. If I 
came to full knowledge of anything at all, it would not be one life of the soul in 
Charlie Mears’s body, but half a dozen-half a dozen several and separate 
existences spent on blue water in the morning of the world! 

Then I reviewed the situation. 

Obviously if I used my knowledge I should stand alone and unapproachable 
until all men were as wise as myself. That would be something, but, manlike, I 
was ungrateful. It seemed bitterly unfair that Charlie’s memory should fail me 
when I needed it most. Great Powers Above — I looked up at them through the 
fog-smoke — did the Lords of Life and Death know what this meant to me? 
Nothing less than eternal fame of the best kind, that comes from One, and is 
shared by one alone. I would be content — remembering Clive, I stood 
astounded at my own moderation — with the mere right to tell one story, to work 
out one little contribution to the light literature of the day. If Charlie were 
permitted full recollection for one hour — for sixty short minutes — of 
existences that had extended over a thousand years — I would forego all profit 
and honour from all that I should make of his speech. I would take no share in 
the commotion that would follow throughout the particular corner of the earth 
that calls itself ‘the world.’ The thing should be put forth anonymously. Nay, I 
would make other men believe that they had written it. They would hire bull- 
hided self-advertising Englishmen to bellow it abroad. Preachers would found a 
fresh conduct of life upon it, swearing that it was new and that they had lifted the 
fear of death from all mankind. Every Orientalist in Europe would patronise it 
discursively with Sanskrit and Pall texts. Terrible women would invent unclean 
variants of the men’s belief for the elevation of their sisters. Churches and 
religions would war over it. Between the hailing and restarting of an omnibus I 
foresaw the scuffles that would arise among half a dozen denominations all 
professing ‘the doctrine of the True Metempsychosis as applied to the world and 
the New Era’; and saw, too, the respectable English newspapers shying, like 
frightened kine, over the beautiful simplicity of the tale. The mind leaped 
forward a hundred — two hundred — a thousand years. I saw with sorrow that 
men would mutilate and garble the story; that rival screeds would turn it upside 
down till, at last, the western world which clings to the dread of death more 
closely than the hope of life, would set it aside as an interesting superstition and 
stampede after some faith so long forgotten that it seemed altogether new. Upon 
this I changed the terms of the bargain that I would make with the Lords of Life 


and Death. Only let me know, let me write, the story with sure knowledge that I 
wrote the truth, and I would burn the manuscript as a solemn sacrifice. Five 
minutes after the last line was written I would destroy it all. But I must be 
allowed to write it with absolute certainty. 

There was no answer. The flaming colours of an Aquarium poster caught my 
eye, and I wondered whether it would be wise or prudent to lure Charlie into the 
hands of the professional mesmerist then, and whether, if he were under his 
power, he would speak of his past lives. If he did, and if people believed 
him...but Charlie would be frightened and flustered, or made conceited by the 
interviews. In either case he would begin to lie through fear or vanity. He was 
safest in my own hands. 

‘They are very funny fools, your English,’ said a voice at my elbow, and 
turning round I recognised a casual acquaintance, a young Bengali law student, 
called Grish Chunder, whose father had sent him to England to become civilised. 
The old man was a retired native official, and on an income of five pounds a 
month contrived to allow his son two hundred pounds a year, and the run of his 
teeth in a city where he could pretend to be the cadet of a royal house, and tell 
stories of the brutal Indian bureaucrats who ground the faces of the poor. 

Grish Chunder was a young, fat, full-bodied Bengali, dressed with scrupulous 
care in frock coat, tall hat, light trousers, and tan gloves. But I had known him in 
the days when the brutal Indian Government paid for his university education, 
and be contributed cheap sedition to the Sachi Durpan, and intrigued with the 
wives of his fourteen-year-old schoolmates. 

‘That is very funny and very foolish,’ he said, nodding at the poster. ‘I am 
going down to the Northbrook Club. Will you come too?’ 

I walked with him for some time. ‘You are not well,’ he said. ‘What is there on 
your mind? You do not talk.’ 

‘Grish Chunder, you’ve been too well educated to believe in a God, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘Oah, yes, here! But when I go home I must conciliate popular superstition, 
and make ceremonies of purification, and my women will anoint idols.’ 

‘And hang up tulsi and feast the purohit, and take you back into caste again, 
and make a good khuttri of you again, you advanced Freethinker. And yov’ll eat 
desi food, and like it all, from the smell in the courtyard to the mustard oil over 
you.’ 

‘T shall very much like it, said Grish Chunder unguardedly. ‘Once a Hindu — 
always a Hindu. But I like to know what the English think they know.’ 

‘T’ll tell you something that one Englishman knows. It’s an old tale to you.’ 

I began to tell the story of Charlie in English; but Grish Chunder put a 


question in the vernacular, and the history went forward naturally in the tongue 
best suited for its telling. After all, it could never have been told in English. 
Grish Chunder heard me, nodding from time to time, and then came up to my 
rooms, where I finished the tale. 

‘Beshak,’ he said philosophically. ‘Lekin darwaza band hai. (Without doubt; 
but the door is shut.) I have heard of this remembering of previous existences 
among my people. It is of course an old tale with us, but, to happen to an 
Englishman — a cow-fed Mlechh — an outcast. By Jove, that is most peculiar!’ 

‘Outcast yourself, Grish Chunder! You eat cow-beef every day. Let’s think the 
thing over. The boy remembers his incarnations.’ 

‘Does he know that?’ said Grish Chunder quietly, swinging his legs as he sat 
on my table. He was speaking in his English now. 

‘He does not know anything. Would I speak to you if he did? Go on!’ 

‘There is no going on at all. If you tell that to your friends they will say you 
are mad and put it in the papers. Suppose, now, you prosecute for libel.’ 

‘Let’s leave that out of the question entirely. Is there any chance of his being 
made to speak?’ 

‘There is a chance. Oah, yess! But if he spoke it would mean that all this 
world would end now — instanto — fall down on your head. These things are 
not allowed, you know. As I said, the door is shut.’ 

‘Not a ghost of a chance?’ 

‘How can there be? You are a Christi-an, and it is forbidden to eat, in your 
books, of the Tree of Life, or else you would never die. How shall you all fear 
death if you all know what your friend does not know that he knows? I am afraid 
to be kicked, but I am not afraid to die, because I know what I know. You are not 
afraid to be kicked, but you are afraid to die. If you were not, by God! you 
English would be all over the shop in an hour, upsetting the balances of power, 
and making commotions. It would not be good. But no fear. He will remember a 
little and a little less, and he will call it dreams. Then he will forget altogether. 
When I passed my First Arts Examination in Calcutta that was all in the cram- 
book on Wordsworth. “Trailing clouds of glory,” you know.’ 

‘This seems to be an exception to the rule.’ 

‘There are no exceptions to rules. Some are not so hard-looking as others, but 
they are all the same when you touch. If this friend of yours said so-and-so and 
so-and-so, indicating that he remembered all his lost lives, or one piece of a lost 
life, he would not be in the bank another hour. He would be what you called sack 
because he was mad, and they would send him to an asylum for lunatics. You 
can see that, my friend.’ 

‘Of course I can, but I wasn’t thinking of him. His name need never appear in 


the story.’ 

‘Ah! I see. That story will never be written. You can try.’ 

‘I am going to.’ 

‘For your own credit and for the sake of money, of course?’ 

‘No. For the sake of writing the story. On my honour that will be all.’ 

‘Even then there is no chance. You cannot play with the gods. It is a very 
pretty story now. As they say, Let it go on that — I mean at that. Be quick; he 
will not last long.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘What I say. He has never, so far, thought about a woman.’ 

‘Hasn’t he, though!’ I remembered some of Charlie’s confidences. 

‘I mean no woman has thought about him. When that comes; bus — hogya — 
all up! I know. There are millions of women here. Housemaids, for instance. 
They kiss you behind doors.’ 

I winced at the thought of my story being ruined by a housemaid. And yet 
nothing was more probable. 

Grish Chunder grinned. 

“Yes — also pretty girls — cousins of his house, and perhaps not of his house. 
One kiss that he gives back again and remembers will cure all this nonsense, or 
else — ’ 

‘Or else what? Remember he does not know that he knows.’ 

‘I know that. Or else, if nothing happens he will become immersed in the trade 
and the financial speculation like the rest. It must be so. You can see that it must 
be so. But the woman will come first, I think.’ 

There was a rap at the door, and Charlie charged in impetuously. He had been 
released from office, and by the look in his eyes I could see that he had come 
over for a long talk; most probably with poems in his pockets. Charlie’s poems 
were very wearying, but sometimes they led him to speak about the galley. 

Grish Chunder looked at him keenly for a minute. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Charlie said uneasily; ‘I didn’t know you had any one 
with you.’ 

‘Tam going,’ said Grish Chunder. 

He drew me into the lobby as he departed. 

‘That is your man,’ he said quickly. ‘I tell you he will never speak all you 
wish. That is rot — bosh. But he would be most good to make to see things. 
Suppose now we pretend that it was only play’ — I had never seen Grish 
Chunder so excited — ’and pour the ink-pool into his hand. Eh, what do you 
think? I tell you that he could see anything that a man could see. Let me get the 
ink and the camphor. He is a seer and he will tell us very many things.’ 


‘He may be all you say, but I’m not going to trust him to your gods and 
devils.’ 

‘Tt will not hurt him. He will only feel a little stupid and dull when he wakes 
up. You have seen boys look into the ink-pool before.’ 

‘That is the reason why I am not going to see it any more. You’d better go, 
Grish Chunder.’ 

He went, insisting far down the staircase that it was throwing away my only 
chance of looking into the future. 

This left me unmoved, for I was concerned for the past, and no peering of 
hypnotised boys into mirrors and ink-pools would help me to that. But I 
recognised Grish Chunder’s point of view and sympathised with it. 

‘What a big black brute that was!’ said Charlie, when I returned to him. ‘Well, 
look here, I’ve just done a poem; did it instead of playing dominoes after lunch. 
May I read it?’ 

‘Let me read it to myself.’ 

‘Then you miss the proper expression. Besides, you always make my things 
sound as if the rhymes were all wrong.’ 

‘Read it aloud, then. You’re like the rest of em. 

Charlie mouthed me his poem, and it was not much worse than the average of 
his verses. He had been reading his books faithfully, but he was not pleased 
when I told him that I preferred my Longfellow undiluted with Charlie. 

Then we began to go through the MS. line by line, Charlie parrying every 
objection and correction with: 

“Yes, that may be better, but you don’t catch what I’m driving at.’ 

Charlie was, in one way at least, very like one kind of poet. 

There was a pencil scrawl at the back of the paper, and ‘What’s that?’ I said. 

‘Oh, that’s not poetry at all. It’s some rot I wrote last night before I went to 
bed, and it was too much bother to hunt for rhymes; so I made it a sort of blank 
verse instead. 

Here is Charlie’s ‘blank verse’: — 

“We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails were low. 

Will you never let us go? 

We ate bread and onions when you took towns, or ran aboard quickly when 
you were beaten back by the foe. 

The captains walked up and down the deck in fair weather singing songs, but 
we were below. 

We fainted with our chins on the oars and you did not see that we were idle for 
we still swung to and fro. 

Will you never let us go? 


The salt made the oar-handles like shark-skin; our knees were cut to the bone 
with salt cracks; our hair was stuck to our foreheads; and our lips were cut to our 
gums, and you whipped us because we could not row. 

Will you never let us go? 

But in a little time we shall run out of the portholes as the water runs along the 
oar-blade, and though you tell the others to row after us you will never catch us 
till you catch the oar-thresh and tie up the winds in the belly of the sail. Aho! 

Will you never let us go?’ 

‘H’m. What’s oar-thresh, Charlie?’ 

‘The water washed up by the oars. That’s the sort of song they might sing in 
the galley y’ know. Aren’t you ever going to finish that story and give me some 
of the profits?’ 

‘It depends on yourself. If you had only told me more about your hero in the 
first instance it might have been finished by now. You’re so hazy in your 
notions.’ 

‘I only want to give you the general notion of it — the knocking about from 
place to place and the fighting and all that. Can’t you fill in the rest yourself? 
Make the hero save a girl on a pirate-galley and marry her or do something.’ 

“You’re a really helpful collaborator. I suppose the hero went through some 
few adventures before he married.’ 

‘Well then, make him a very artful card — a low sort of man — a sort of 
political man who went about making treaties and breaking them — a black- 
haired chap who hid behind the Mast when the fighting began.’ 

‘But you said the other day that he was redhaired.’ 

‘T couldn’t have. Make him black-haired of course. You’ve no imagination.’ 

Seeing that I had just discovered the entire principles upon which the half- 
memory falsely called imagination is based, I felt entitled to laugh, but forbore 
for the sake of the tale. 

“You’re right. You’re the man with imagination. A black-haired chap in a 
decked ship,’ I said. 

‘No, an open ship — like a big boat.’ 

This was maddening. 

“Your ship has been built and designed, closed and decked in; you said so 
yourself,’ I protested. 

‘No, no, not that ship. That was open or half-decked because — By Jove, 
you’re right. You made me think of the hero as a red-haired chap. Of course if he 
were red, the ship would be an open one with painted sails.’ 

Surely, I thought, he would remember now that he had served in two galleys at 
least — in a three-decked Greek one under the black-haired ‘political man,’ and 


again in a Viking’s open sea-serpent under the man ‘red as a red bear’ who went 
to Markland. The devil prompted me to speak. 

‘Why, “of course,” Charlie?’ said I. 

‘T don’t know. Are you making fun of me?’ 

The current was broken for the time being. I took up a note-book and 
pretended to make many entries in it. 

‘It’s a pleasure to work with an imaginative chap like yourself,’ I said, after a 
pause. ‘The way that you’ve brought out the character of the hero is simply 
wonderful.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ he answered, with a pleased flush. ‘I often tell myself that 
there’s more in me than my mo — than people think.’ 

‘There’s an enormous amount in you.’ 

‘Then, won’t you let me send an essay on The Ways of Bank-Clerks to Tit- 
Bits, and get the guinea prize?’ 

‘That wasn’t exactly what I meant, old fellow perhaps it would be better to 
wait a little and go ahead with the galley-story.’ 

‘Ah, but I sha’n’t get the credit of that. Tit-Bits would publish my name and 
address if I win. What are you grinning at? They would.’ 

‘I know it. Suppose you go for a walk. I want to look through my notes about 
our story.’ 

Now this reprehensible youth who left me, a little hurt and put back, might for 
aught he or I knew have been one of the crew of the Argo — had been certainly 
slave or comrade to Thorfin Karlsefne. Therefore he was deeply interested in 
guinea competitions. Remembering what Grish Chunder had said I laughed 
aloud. The Lords of Life and Death would never allow Charlie Mears to speak 
with full knowledge of his pasts, and I must even piece out what he had told me 
with my own poor inventions while Charlie wrote of the ways of bank-clerks. 

I got together and placed on one file all my notes; and the net result was not 
cheering. I read them a second time. There was nothing that might not have been 
compiled at second-hand from other people’s books — except, perhaps, the story 
of the fight in the harbour. The adventures of a Viking had been written many 
times before; the history of a Greek galley-slave was no new thing, and though I 
wrote both, who could challenge or confirm the accuracy of my details? I might 
as well tell a tale of two thousand years hence. The Lords of Life and Death 
were as cunning as Grish Chunder had hinted. They would allow nothing to 
escape that might trouble or make easy the minds of men. Though I was 
convinced of this, yet I could not leave the tale alone. Exaltation followed 
reaction, not once, but twenty times in the next few weeks. My moods varied 
with the March sunlight and flying clouds. By night or in the beauty of a spring 


morning I perceived that I could write that tale and shift continents thereby. In 
the wet windy afternoons, I saw that the tale might indeed be written, but would 
be nothing more than a faked, false-varnished, sham-rusted piece of Wardour 
Street work in the end. Then I blessed Charlie in many ways — though it was no 
fault of his. He seemed to be busy with prize competitions, and I saw less and 
less of him as the weeks went by and the earth cracked and grew ripe to spring, 
and the buds swelled in their sheaths. He did not care to read or talk of what he 
had read, and there was a new ring of self-assertion in his voice. I hardly cared to 
remind him of the galley when we met; but Charlie alluded to it on every 
occasion, always as a story from which money was to be made. 

‘I think I deserve twenty-five per cent, don’t I, at least?’ he said, with beautiful 
frankness. ‘I supplied all the ideas, didn’t I?’ 

This greediness for silver was a new side in his nature. I assumed that it had 
been developed in the City, where Charlie was picking up the curious nasal 
drawl of the underbred City man. 

‘When the thing’s done we’ll talk about it. I can’t make anything of it at 
present. Red-haired or black-haired heroes are equally difficult.’ 

He was sitting by the fire staring at the red coals. ‘I can’t understand what you 
find so difficult. It’s all as clear as mud to me,’ he replied. A jet of gas puffed out 
between the bars, took light, and whistled softly. ‘Suppose we take the red-haired 
hero’s adventures first, from the time that he came south to my galley and 
captured it and sailed to the Beaches.’ 

I knew better now than to interrupt Charlie. I was out of reach of pen and 
paper, and dared not move to get them lest I should break the current. The gas jet 
puffed and whinnied, Charlie’s voice dropped almost to a whisper, and he told a 
tale of the sailing of an open galley to Furdurstrandi, of sunsets on the open sea, 
seen under the curve of the one sail evening after evening when the galley’s beak 
was notched into the centre of the sinking disc, and ‘we sailed by that for we had 
no other guide,’ quoth Charlie. He spoke of a landing on an island and 
explorations in its woods, where the crew killed three men whom they found 
asleep under the pines. Their ghosts, Charlie said, followed the galley, swimming 
and choking in the water, and the crew cast lots and threw one of their number 
overboard as a sacrifice to the strange gods whom they had offended. Then they 
ate sea-weed when their provisions failed, and their legs swelled, and their 
leader, the red-haired man, killed two rowers who mutinied, and after a year 
spent among the woods they set sail for their own country, and a wind that never 
failed carried them back so safely that they all slept at night. This, and much 
more Charlie told. Sometimes the voice fell so low that I could not catch the 
words, though every nerve was on the strain. He spoke of their leader, the red- 


haired man, as a pagan speaks of his God; for it was he who cheered them and 
slew them impartially as he thought best for their needs; and it was he who 
steered them for three days among floating ice, each floe crowded with strange 
beasts that ‘tried to sail with us,’ said Charlie, ‘and we beat them back with the 
handles of the oars.’ 
The gas jet went out, a burnt coal gave way, and the fire settled with a tiny 
crash to the bottom of the grate. Charlie ceased speaking, and I said no word. 
‘By Jove!’ he said at last, shaking his head. ‘I’ve been staring at the fire till 
I’m dizzy. What was I going to say?’ 
‘Something about the galley-book.’ 
‘I remember now. It’s twenty-five per cent of the profits, isn’t it?’ 
‘It’s anything you like when I’ve done the tale.’ 
‘I wanted to be sure of that. I must go now. I’ve — I’ve an appointment.’ And 
he left me. 
Had not my eyes been held I might have known that that broken muttering 
over the fire was the swan-song of Charlie Mears. But I thought it the prelude to 
fuller revelation. At last and at last I should cheat the Lords of Life and Death! 
When next Charlie came to me I received him with rapture. He was nervous 
and embarrassed, but his eyes were very full of light, and his lips a little parted. 
‘I’ve done a poem,’ he said; and then, quicklv: ‘It’s the best I’ve ever done. 
Read it.’ He thrust it into my hand and retreated to the window. 
I groaned inwardly. It would be the work of half an hour to criticise — that is 
to say, praise — the poem sufficiently to please Charlie. Then I had good reason 
to groan, for Charlie, discarding his favourite centipede metres had launched into 
shorter and choppier verse, and verse with a motive at the back of it. This is what 
I read: 
‘The day is most fair, the cheery wind 
Halloos behind the hill. 

Where he bends the wood as seemeth good. 
And the sapling to his will 

Riot, O wind; there is that in my blood 
That would not have thee still! 

‘She gave me herself, O Earth, O Sky; 
Gray sea, she is mine alone! 

Let the sullen boulders hear my cry. 

And rejoice tho’ they be but stone! 

‘Mine! I have won her, O good brown earth. 

Make merry! ‘Tis hard on Spring; 
Make merry; my love is doubly worth 


All worship your fields can bring! 

Let the hind that tills you feel my mirth 

At the early harrowing!’ 

“Yes, it’s the early harrowing, past a doubt,’ I said, with a dread at my heart. 
Charlie smiled, but did not answer. 

‘Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad; 

I am victor. Greet me, O Sun. 

Dominant master and absolute lord 

Over the soul of one!’ 

‘Well?’ said Charlie, looking over my shoulder. 

I thought it far from well, and very evil indeed, when he silently laid a 
photograph on the paper — the photograph of a girl with a curly head and a 
foolish slack mouth. 

‘Isn’t it — isn’t it wonderful?’ he whispered, pink to the tips of his ears, 
wrapped in the rosy mystery of first love. ‘I didn’t know; I didn’t think — it 
came like a thunderclap.’ 

“Yes. It comes like a thunderclap. Are you very happy, Charlie?’ 

‘My God — she — she loves me!’ He sat down repeating the last words to 
himself. I looked at the hairless face, the narrow shoulders already bowed by 
desk-work,’ and wondered when, where, and how he had loved in his past lives. 

‘What will your mother say?’ I asked cheerfully. 

‘I don’t care a damn what she says!’ 

At twenty the things for which one does not care a damn should, properly, be 
many, but one must not include mothers in the list. I told him this gently; and he 
described Her, even as Adam must have described to the newly-named beasts the 
glory and tenderness and beauty of Eve. Incidentally I learned that She was a 
tobacconist’s assistant with a weakness for pretty dress, and had told him four or 
five times already that She had never been kissed by a man before. 

Charlie spoke on and on, and on; while I, separated from him by thousands of 
years, was considering the beginnings of things. Now I understood why the 
Lords of Life and Death shut the doors so carefully behind us. It is that we may 
not remember our first and most beautiful wooings. Were this not so, our world 
would be without inhabitants in a hundred years. 

‘Now, about that galley-story,’ I said still more cheerfully, in a pause in the 
rush of the speech. 

Charlie looked up as though he had been hit. The galley — what galley? Good 
heavens, don’t joke, man! This is serious! You don’t know how serious it is!’ 

Grish Chunder was right. Charlie had tasted the love of woman that kills 
remembrance, and the finest story in the world would never be written. 


HIS PRIVATE HONOUR 


THE autumn batch of recruits for the Old Regiment had just been uncarted. As 
usual they were said to be the worst draft that had ever come from the Depôt. 
Mulvaney looked them over, grunted scornfully, and immediately reported 
himself very sick. 

‘Is it the regular autumn fever?’ said the doctor, who knew something of 
Terence’s ways. Your temperature’s normal.’ 

“Tis wan hundred and thirty-seven rookies to the bad, sorr. I’m not very sick 
now, but I will be dead if these boys are thrown at me in my rejuced condition. 
Doctor, dear, supposin’ you was in charge of three cholera camps an’ — ’ 

‘Go to hospital then, you old contriver,’ said the doctor, laughing. 

Terence bundled himself into a blue bedgown — Dinah Shadd was away 
attending to a major’s lady, who preferred Dinah without a diploma to anybody 
else with a hundred, — put a pipe in his teeth, and paraded the hospital balcony, 
exhorting Ortheris to be a father to the new recruits. 

‘They’re mostly your own sort, little man,’ he said, with a grin; ‘the top-spit 
av Whitechapel. I’ll interogue them whin they’re more like something they never 
will be, — an’ that’s a good honest soldier like me.’ 

Ortheris yapped indignantly. He knew as well as Terence what the coming 
work meant, and he thought Terence’s conduct mean. Then he strolled off to 
look at the new cattle, who were staring at the unfamiliar landscape with large 
eyes, and asking if the kites were eagles and the pariah-dogs jackals. 

“Well, you are a holy set of bean-faced beggars, you are,’ he said genially to a 
knot in the barrack square. Then, running his eye over them, — ’Fried fish an’ 
whelks is about your sort. Blimy if they haven’t sent some pink-eyed Jews too. 
You chap with the greasy ‘ed, which o’ the Solomons was ‘your father, Moses?’ 

‘My name’s Anderson,’ said a voice sullenly. 

‘Oh, Samuelson! All right, Samuelson! An’ ‘ow many o’ the likes o’ you 
Sheenies are comin’ to spoil B Company?’ 

There is no scorn so complete as that of the old soldier for the new. It is right 
that this ‘should be so. A recruit must learn first that he is not a man but a thing, 
which in time, and by he mercy of Heaven, may develop into a soldier of the 
Queen if it takes care and attends to good advice. Ortheris’s tunic was open, his 
cap over-topped one eye, and his hands were behind his back as he walked 
round, growing more conemptuous at each step. The recruits did not dare to 
answer, for they were new boys in a strange school, who had called themselves 
soldiers at the Depot in comfortable England. 


‘Not a single pair o’ shoulders in the whole lot. I’ve seen some bad drafts in 
my time, — some bloomin’ bad drafts; but this ‘ere draft beats any’ draft I’ve 
ever known. Jock, come an’ look at these squidgy, ham-shanked beggars.’ 

Learoyd was walking across the square. He arrived slowly, circled round the 
knot as a whale circles round a shoal of small fry, said nothing, and went away 
whistling. 

“Yes, you may well look sheepy,’ Ortheris squeaked to the boys. ‘It’s the likes 
of you; breaks the ‘earts of the likes of us. We’ve got to lick you into shape, and 
never a ha’penny extry do we get for so doin’, and you ain’t never grateful 
neither. Don’t you go thinkin’ it’s the Colonel nor yet the company orf’cer that 
makes you. It’s us, you Johnnie Raws — you Johnnie bloomin’ Raws!’ 

A company officer had come up unperceived behind Ortheris at the end of this 
oration. “You may be right, Ortheris,’ he said quietly, ‘but I shouldn’t shout it.’ 
The recruits grinned as Ortheris saluted and collapsed. 

Some days afterwards I was privileged to look over the new batch, and they 
were everything that Ortheris had said, and more. B Company had been 
devastated by forty or fifty of them; and B Company’s drill on parade was a 
sight to shudder at. Ortheris asked them lovingly whether they had not been sent 
out by mistake, and whether they had not better post themselves back to their 
friends. Learoyd thrashed them methodically one by one, without haste but 
without slovenliness; and the older soldiers took the remnants from Learoyd and 
went over them in their own fashion. Mulvaney stayed in hospital, and grinned 
from the balcony when Ortheris called him a shirker and other worse names. 

‘By the grace av God we’ll brew men av them yet,’ Terence said one day. ‘Be 
vartuous an’ parsevere, me son. There’s the makin’s av colonels in that mob if 
we only go deep enough — wid a belt.’ 

‘We!’ Ortheris replied, dancing with rage. ‘I just love you and your “we’s.” 
‘Ere’s B Company drillin’ like a drunk Militia reg’ment.’ 

‘So I’ve been officially acquent,’ was the answer from on high; ‘but I’m too 
sick this tide to make certain.’ 

‘An’ you, you fat H’irishman, sniftin’ an’ shirkin’ up there among the arrerroot 
an the sago!’ 

‘An’ the port wine, — you’ve forgot the port wine, Orth’ris: “Tis none so bad.’ 
Terence smacked his lips provokingly. 

‘And we’re wore off’ our feet with these ‘ere — kangaroos. Come out o’ that, 
an’ earn your pay. Come on down outer that, an’ do somethin’, ‘stead o° grinnin’ 
up there like a Jew monkey, you frowsy — ’eaded Fenian!’ 

“When I’m better av my various complaints PII have a little private talkin’ wid 
you. In the meanwhile, — duck!’ 


Terence flung an empty medicine bottle at Ortheris’s head and dropped into a 
long chair, and Ortheris came to tell me his opinion of Mulvaney three times 
over, — each time entirely varying all the words. 

‘There’ll be a smash one o’ these days,’ he concluded. ‘Well, it’s none o’ my 
fault, but it’s ‘ard on B Company.’ 

It was very hard on B Company, for twenty seasoned men cannot push twice 
that number of fools into their places and keep their own places at the same time. 
The recruits should have been more evenly distributed through the regiment, but 
it seemed good to the Colonel to mass them in a company where there was a fair 
proportion of old soldiers. He found his reward early one morning when the 
battalion was advancing by companies in echelon from the right. The order was 
given to form company squares, which are compact little bricks of men very 
unpleasant for a line of charging cavalry to deal with. B Company was on the 
left flank, and had ample time to know what was going on. For that reason, 
presumably, it gathered itself into a thing like a decayed aloe-clump, the 
bayonets pointing anywhere in general and nowhere in particular; and in that 
clump, roundel, or mob, it stayed till the dust had gone down and the Colonel 
could see and speak. He did both, and the speaking part was admitted by the 
regiment to be the finest thing that the ‘old man’ had ever risen to since one 
delightful day at a sham-fight, when a cavalry division had occasion to walk 
over his line of skirmishers. He said, almost weeping, that he had given no order 
for rallying groups, and that he preferred to see a little dressing among the men 
occasionally. He then apologised for having mistaken B Company for men. He 
said that they were but weak little children, and that since he could not offer 
them each a perambulator and a nursemaid (this may sound comic to read, but B 
Company heard it by word of mouth and winced) perhaps the best thing for them 
to do would be to go back to squad-drill. To that end he proposed sending them, 
out of their turn, to garrison duty in Fort Amara, five miles away, — D Company 
were next for this detestable duty and nearly cheered the Colonel. There he 
devoutly hoped that their own subalterns would drill them to death, as they were 
of no use in their present life. 

It was an exceedingly painful scene, and I made haste to be near B Company 
barracks when parade was dismissed and the men were free to talk. There was 
no talking at first, because each old soldier took a new draft and kicked him very 
severely. The non-commissioned officers had neither eyes nor ears for these 
accidents. They left the barracks to themselves, and Ortheris improved the 
occasion by a speech. I did not hear that speech, but fragments of it were quoted 
for weeks afterwards. It covered the birth, parentage, and education of every 
man in the company by name: it gave a complete account of Fort Amara from a 


sanitary and social point of view; and it wound up with an abstract of the whole 
duty of a soldier, each recruit his use in life, and Ortheris’s views on the use and 
fate of the recruits of B Company. 

“You can’t drill, you can’t walk, you can’t shoot, — you, — you awful 
rookies! Wot’s the good of you? You eats and you sleeps, and you eats, and you 
goes to the doctor for medicine when your innards is out o° order for all the 
world as if you was bloomin’ generals. An’ now you’ve topped it all, you bats’- 
eyed beggars, with getting us druv out to that stinkin’ Fort ‘Ammerer. We’ll fort 
you when we get out there; yes, an’ we’ll ‘ammer you too. Don’t you think 
you’ve come into the H’army to drink Heno, an’ club your comp’ny, an’ lie on 
your cots an’ scratch your fat heads. You can do that at ‘ome sellin’ matches, 
which is all you’re fit for, you keb-huntin’, penny-toy, bootlace, baggage- tout, 
‘orse-’oldin’, sandwich-backed se-werssl, you.’ I’ve spoke you as fair as I know 
‘ow, and you give good ‘eed, ‘cause if Mulvaney stops skrimshanking — gets 
out o° ‘orspital — when we’re in the Fort, I lay your lives will be trouble to you.’ 

That was Ortheris’s peroration, and it caused B Company to be christened the 
Boot-black Brigade. With this disgrace on their slack shoulders they went to 
garrison duty at Fort Amara with their officers, who were under instructions to 
twist their little tails. The army, unlike every other profession, cannot be taught 
through shilling books. First a man must suffer, then he must learn his work, and 
the self-respect that that knowledge brings. The learning is hard, in a land where 
the army is not a red thing that walks down the street to be looked at, but a living 
tramping reality that may be needed at the shortest notice, when there is no time 
to say, ‘Hadn’t you better?’ and ‘Won’t you please?’ 

The company officers divided themselves into three. When Brander the 
captain was wearied, he gave over to Maydew, and when Maydew was hoarse he 
ordered the junior subaltern Ouless to bucket the men through squad and 
company drill, till Brander could go on again. Out of parade hours the old 
soldiers spoke to the recruits as old soldiers will, and between the four forces at 
work on them, the new draft began to stand on their feet and feel that they 
belonged to a good and honourable service. This was proved by their once or 
twice resenting Ortheris’s technical lectures. 

‘Drop it now, lad,’ said Learoyd, coming to the rescue. ‘Th’ pups are biting 
back. They’re none so rotten as we looked for.’ 

‘Ho! Yes. You think yourself soldiers now, ‘cause you don’t fall over each 
other on p’rade, don’t you? You think ‘cause the dirt don’t cake off you week’s 
end to week’s end that you’re clean men. You think ‘cause you can fire your rifle 
without more nor shuttin’ both eyes, you’re something to fight, don’t you? You’ll 
know later on,’ said Ortheris to the barrack-room generally. ‘Not but what you’re 


a little better than you was,’ he added, with a gracious wave of his cutty. 

It was in this transition-stage that I came across the new draft once more. 
Their officers, in the zeal of youth forgetting that the old soldiers who stiffened 
the sections must suffer equally with the raw material under hammering, had 
made all a little stale and unhandy with continuous drill in the square, instead of 
marching the men into the open and supplying them with skirmishing drill. The 
month of garrison- duty in the Fort was nearly at an end, and B Company were 
quite fit for a self-respecting regiment to drill with. They had no style or spring, 
— that would come in time, — but so far as they went they were passable. I met 
Maydew one day and inquired after their health. He told me that young Ouless 
was putting a polish on a half-company of them in the great square by the east 
bastion of the Fort that afternoon. Because the day was Saturday I went off to 
taste the full beauty of leisure in watching another man hard at work. 

The fat forty-pound muzzle-loaders on the east bastion made a very 
comfortable resting-place. You could sprawl full length on the iron warmed by 
the afternoon sun to blood heat, and command an easy view of the parade- 
ground which lay between the powder-magazine and the curtain of the bastion. 

I saw a half-company called over and told off for drill, saw Ouless come from 
his quarters, tugging at his gloves, and heard the first ‘Shun! that locks the ranks 
and shows that work has begun. Then I went off on my own thoughts; the 
squeaking of the boots and the rattle of the rifles making a good accompaniment, 
and the line of red coats and black trousers a suitable back-ground to them all. 
They concerned the formation of a territorial army for India, — an army of 
specially paid men enlisted for twelve years’ service in Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, with the option of extending on medical certificates for another five 
and the certainty of a pension at the end. They would be such an army as the 
world had never seen, — one hundred thousand trained men drawing annually 
five, no, fifteen thousand men from England, making India their home, and 
allowed to marry in reason. Yes, I thought, watching the line shift to and fro, 
break and re-form, we would buy back Cashmere from the drunken imbecile 
who was turning it into a hell, and there we would plant our much-married 
regiments, — the men who had served ten years of their time, — and there they 
should breed us white soldiers, and perhaps a second fighting-line of Eurasians. 
At all events Cashmere was the only place in India that the Englishman could 
colonise, and if we had foothold there we could, . . Oh, it was a beautiful dream! 
I left that territorial army swelled to a quarter of a million men far behind, swept 
on as far as an independent India, hiring warships from the mother-country, 
guarding Aden on the one side and Singapore on the other, paying interest on her 
loans with beautiful regularity, but borrowing no men from beyond her own 


borders — a colonised, manufacturing India with a permanent surplus and her 
own flag. I had just installed myself as Viceroy, and by virtue of my office had 
shipped four million sturdy thrifty natives to the Malayan Archipelago, where 
labour is always wanted and the Chinese pour in too quickly, when I became 
aware that things were not going smoothly with the half-company. There was a 
great deal too much shuffling and shifting and ‘as you wereing.’ The non- 
commissioned officers were snapping at the men, and I fancied Ouless backed 
one of his orders with an oath. He was in no position to do this, because he was a 
junior who had not yet learned to pitch his word of command in the same key 
twice running. Sometimes he squeaked, and sometimes he grunted; and a clear 
full voice with a ring in it has more to do with drill than people think. He was 
nervous both on parade and in mess, because he was unproven and knew it. One 
of his majors had said in his hearing, ‘Ouless has a skin or two to slough yet, and 
he hasn’t the sense to be aware of it.’ That remark had staved in Ouless’s mind 
and caused him to think about himself in little things, which is not the best 
training for a young man. He tried to be cordial at mess, and became 
overeffusive. Then he tried to stand on his dignity, and appeared sulky and 
boorish. He was only hunting for the just medium and the proper note, and had 
found neither because he had never faced himself in a big thing. With his men he 
was as ill at ease as he was with his mess, and his voice betrayed him. I heard 
two orders and then: — ’Sergeant, what is that rear-rank man doing, damn him?’ 
That was sufficiently bad. A company officer ought not to ask sergeants for 
information. He commands, and commands are not held by syndicates. 

It was too dusty to see the drill accurately, but I could hear the excited little 
voice pitching from octave to octave, and the uneasy ripple of badgered or bad- 
tempered files running down the ranks. Ouless had come on parade as sick of his 
duty as were the men of theirs. The hot sun had told on everybody’s temper, but 
most of all on the youngest man’s. He had evidently lost his self-control, and not 
possessing the nerve or the knowledge to break off till he had recovered it again, 
was making bad worse by ill-language. 

The men shifted their ground and came close under the gun I was lying on. 
They were wheeling quarter-right and they did it very badly, in the natural hope 
of hearing Ouless swear again. He could have taught them nothing new, but they 
enjoyed the exhibition. Instead of swearing Ouless lost his head completely, and 
struck out nervously at the wheeling flank-man with a little Malacca riding-cane 
that he held in his hand for a pointer. The cane was topped with thin silver over 
lacquer, and the silver had worn through in one place, leaving a triangular flap 
sticking up. I had just time to see that Ouless had thrown away his commission 
by striking a soldier, when I heard the rip of cloth and a piece of gray shirt 


showed under the torn scarlet on the man’s shoulder. It had been the merest 
nervous flick of an exasperated boy, but quite enough to forfeit his commission, 
since it had been dealt in anger to a volunteer and no pressed man, who could 
not under the rules of the service reply. The effect of it, thanks to the natural 
depravity of things, was as though Ouless had cut the man’s coat off his back. 
Knowing the new draft by reputation, I was fairly certain that every one of them 
would swear with many oaths that Ouless had actually thrashed the man. In that 
case Ouless would do well to pack his trunk. His career as a servant of the 
Queen in any capacity was ended. The wheel continued, and the men halted and 
dressed immediately opposite my resting-place. Ouless’s face was perfectly 
bloodless. The flanking man was a dark red, and I could see his lips moving in 
wicked words. He was Ortheris! After seven years’ service and three medals, he 
had been struck by a boy younger than himself! Further, he was my friend and a 
good man, a proved man, and an Englishman. The shame of the thing made me 
as hot as it made Ouless cold, and if Ortheris had slipped in a cartridge and 
cleared the account at once I should have rejoiced. The fact that Ortheris, of all 
men, had been struck, proved, that the boy could not have known whom he was 
hitting; but he should have remembered that he was no longer a boy. And then I 
was sorry for him, and then I was angry again, and Ortheris stared in front of 
him and grew redder and redder. 

The drill halted for a moment. No one knew why, for not three men could 
have seen the insult, the wheel being end-on to Ouless at the time. Then, led, I 
conceived, by the hand of Fate, Brander, the captain, crossed the drill-ground, 
and his eye was caught by not more than a square foot of gray shirt over a 
shoulder-blade that should have been covered by well-fitting tunic. 

‘Heavens and earth!’ he said, crossing in three strides. ‘Do you let your men 
come on parade in rags, sir? What’s that scarecrow doing here? Fall out, that 
flank-man. What do you mean by — You, Ortheris! of all men. What the deuce 
do you mean?’ 

‘Beg y’ pardon, sir,’ said Ortheris. ‘I scratched it against the guard-gate 
running up to parade.’ 

‘Scratched it! Ripped it up, you mean. It’s half off your back.’ 

‘Tt was a little tear at first, sir, but in portin?’ arms it got stretched, sir, an’ — 
an’ I can’t look be’ind me. I felt it givin’, sir.’ 

‘Hm! ‘ said Brander. ‘I should think you did feel it give. I thought it was one 
of the new draft. You’ve a good pair of shoulders. Go on!’ 

He turned to go. Ouless stepped after him, very white, and said something in a 
low voice. 

‘Hey, what? What? Ortheris,’ the voice dropped. I saw Ortheris salute, say 


something, and stand at attention. 

‘Dismiss,’ said Brander curtly. The men were dismissed. ‘I can’t make this 
out. You say — ?’ he nodded at Ouless, who said something again. Ortheris 
stood still, the torn flap of his tunic falling nearly to his waist-belt. He had, as 
Brander said, a good pair of shoulders, and prided himself on the fit of his tunic. 

‘Beg y’ pardon, sir,’ I heard him say, ‘but I think Lieutenant Ouless has been 
in the sun too long. He don’t quite remember things, sir. I come on p’rade with a 
bit of a rip, and it spread, sir, through portin’ arms, as I ‘ave said, sir.’ 

Brander looked from one face to the other and I suppose drew his own 
conclusions, for he told Ortheris to go with the other men who were flocking 
back to barracks. Then he spoke to Ouless and went away, leaving the boy in the 
middle of the parade-ground fumbling with his sword-knot. 

He looked up, saw me lying on the gun, and came to me biting the back of his 
gloved forefinger, so completely thrown off his balance that he had not sense 
enough to keep his trouble to himself. 

‘I say, you saw that, I suppose?’ He jerked his head back to the square, where 
the dust left by the departing men was settling down in white circles. 

‘I did,’ I answered, for I was not feeling polite. 

‘What the devil ought I to do?’ He bit his finger again. ‘I told Brander what I 
had done. I hit him.’ 

Tm perfectly aware of that,’ I said, ‘and I don’t suppose Ortheris has 
forgotten it already.’ 

“Ye — es; but I’m dashed if I know what I ought to do. Exchange into another 
company, I suppose. I can’t ask the man to exchange, I suppose. Hey?’ 

The suggestion showed the glimmerings of proper sense, but he should not 
have come to me or any one else for help. It was his own affair, and I told him 
so. He seemed unconvinced, and began to talk of the possibilities of being 
cashiered. At this point the spirit moved me, on behalf of the unavenged 
Ortheris, to paint him a beautiful picture of his insignificance in the scheme of 
creation. He had a papa and a mamma seven thousand miles away, and perhaps 
some friends. They would feel his disgrace, but no one else would care a, penny. 
He would be only Lieutenant Ouless of the Old Regiment dismissed the Queen’s 
service for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. The Commander-in- 
Chief, who would confirm the orders of the court-martial, would not know who 
he was; his mess would not speak of him; he would return to Bombay, if he had 
money enough to go home, more alone than when he had come out. Finally, — I 
rounded the sketch with precision, — he was only one tiny dab of red in the vast 
gray field of the Indian Empire. He must work this crisis out alone, and no one 
could help him, and no one cared — (this was untrue, because I cared 


immensely; he had spoken the truth to Brander on the spot) — whether he pulled 
through it or did not pull through it. At last his face set and his figure stiffened. 

‘Thanks, that’s quite enough. I don’t want to hear any more,’ he said in a dry 
grating voice, and went to his own quarters. 

Brander spoke to me afterwards and asked me some absurd question — 
whether I had seen Ouless cut the coat off Ortheris’s back. I knew that jagged 
sliver of silver would do its work well, but I contrived to impress on Brander the 
completeness, the wonderful completeness, of my disassociation from that drill. 
I began to tell him all about my dreams for the new territorial army in India, and 
he left me. 

I could not see Ortheris for some days, but I learnt that when he returned to 
his fellows he had told the story of the blow in vivid language. Samuelson, the 
Jew, then asserted that it was not good enough to live in a regiment where you 
were drilled off your feet and knocked about like a dog. The remark was a 
perfectly innocent one, and exactly tallied with Ortheris’s expressed opinions. 
Yet Ortheris had called Samuelson an unmentionable Jew, had accused him of 
kicking women on the head in London, and howling under the cat, had hustled 
him, as a bantam hustles a barn-door cock, from one end of the barrack-room to 
the other, and finally had heaved every single article of Samuelson’s valise and 
bedding-roll into the verandah and the outer dirt, kicking Samuelson every time 
that the bewildered creature stooped to pick anything up. My informant could 
not account for this inconsistency, but it seemed to me that Ortheris was working 
off his temper. 

Mulvaney had heard the story in hospital. First his face clouded, then he spat, 
and then laughed. I suggested that he had better return to active duty, but he saw 
it in another light, and told me that Ortheris was quite capable of looking after 
himself and his own affairs. ‘An’ if I did come out,’ said Terence, ‘like as not I 
would be catchin’ young Ouless by the scruff av his trousies an’ makin’ an 
example av him before the men. Whin Dinah came back I would be under court- 
martial, an’ all for the sake av a little bit av a bhoy that’ll make an orf’cer yet. 
What’s he goin’ to do, sorr, do ye know?’ 

‘Which?’ said I. 

‘Ouless, av course. I’ve no fear for the man. Begad, tho’, if ut had come to me 
— but ut could not have so come — I’d ha’ made him cut his wisdom-teeth on 
his own sword-hilt.’ 

‘I don’t think he knows himself what he means to do,’ I said. 

‘I should not wonder,’ said Terence. ‘There’s a dale av thinkin’ before a young 
man whin he’s done wrong an’ knows ut, an’ is studyin’ how to put ut right. Give 
the word from me to our little man there, that if he had ha’ told on his shuperior 


orf’cer I’d ha’ come out to Fort Amara to kick him into the Fort ditch, an’ that’s 
a forty-fut drop.’ 

Ortheris was not in good condition to talk to. He wandered up and down with 
Learoyd brooding, so far as I could see, over his lost honour, and using, as I 
could hear, incendiary language. Learoyd would nod and spit and smoke and nod 
again, and he must have been a great comfort to Ortheris — almost as great a 
comfort as Samuelson, whom Ortheris bullied disgracefully. If the Jew opened 
his mouth in the most casual remark Ortheris would plunge down it with all arms 
and accoutrements, while the barrack-room stared and wondered. 

Ouless had retired into himself to meditate. I saw him now and again, and he 
avoided me because I had witnessed his shame and spoken my mind on it. He 
seemed dull and moody, and found his half-company anything but pleasant to 
drill. The men did their work and gave him very little trouble, but just when they 
should have been feeling their feet, and showing that they felt them by spring 
and swing and snap, the elasticity died out, and it was only drilling with war- 
game blocks. There is a beautiful little ripple in a well-made line of men, exactly 
like the play of a perfectly-tempered sword. Ouless’s half-company moved as a 
broom-stick moves, and would have broken as easily. 

I was speculating whether Ouless had sent money to Ortheris, which would 
have been bad, or had apologised to him in private, which would have been 
worse, or had decided to let the whole affair slide, which would have been worst 
of all, when orders came to me to leave the station for a while. I had not spoken 
directly to Ortheris, for his honour was not my honour, and he was its only 
guardian, and he would not say anything except bad words. 

I went away, and from time to time thought a great deal of that subaltern and 
that private in Fort Amara, and wondered what would be the upshot of 
everything. 

When I returned it was early spring. B Company had been shifted from the 
Fort to regular duty in cantonments, the roses were getting ready to bud on the 
Mall, and the regiment, which had been at a camp of exercise among other 
things, was going through its spring musketry- course under an adjutant who had 
a notion that its shooting average was low. He had stirred up the company 
officers and they had bought extra ammunition for their men — the Government 
allowance is just sufficient to foul the rifling — and E Company, which counted 
many marksmen, was vapouring and offering to challenge all the other 
companies, and the third-class shots were very sorry that they had ever been 
born, and all the subalterns were a rich ripe saddle-colour from sitting at the 
butts six and eight hours a day. 

I went off to the butts after breakfast very full of curiosity to see how the new 


draft had come forward. Ouless was there with his men by the bald hillock that 
marks the six hundred yards’ range, and the men were in gray-green khaki, that 
shows the best points of a soldier and shades off into every background he may 
stand against. Before I was in hearing distance I could see, as they sprawled on 
the dusty grass, or stood up and shook themselves, that they were men made 
over again — wearing their helmets with the cock of self-possession, swinging 
easily, and jumping to the word of command. Coming nearer, I heard Ouless 
whistling Ballyhooley between his teeth as he looked down the range with his 
binoculars, and the back of Lieutenant Ouless was the back of a free man and an 
officer. He nodded as I came up, and I heard him fling an order to a non- 
commissioned officer in a sure and certain voice. The flag ran up from the target, 
and Ortheris threw himself down on his stomach to put in his ten shots. He 
winked at me over the breech-block as he settled himself, with the air of a man 
who has to go through tricks for the benefit of children. 

‘Watch, you men,’ said Ouless to the squad behind. ‘He’s half your weight, 
Brannigan, but he isn’t afraid of his rifle.’ 

Ortheris had his little affectations and pet ways as the rest of us have. He 
weighed his rifle, gave it a little kick-up, cuddled down again, and fired across 
the ground that was beginning to dance in the sun-heat. 

‘Miss!’ said a man behind. 

‘Too much bloomin’ background in front,’ Ortheris muttered. 

‘I should allow two feet for refraction,’ said Ouless. 

Ortheris fired again, made his outer, crept in, found the bull and stayed there; 
the non-commissioned officer pricking off the shots. 

‘Can’t make out ‘ow I missed that first,’ he said, rising, and stepping back to 
my side, as Learoyd took his place. 

‘Is it company practice?’ I asked. 

‘No. Only just knockin’ about. Ouless, ‘e’s givin’ ten rupees for second-class 
shots. I’m outer it, of course, but I come on to show ‘em the proper style o° doin’ 
things. Jock looks like a sea-lion at the Brighton Aquarium sprawlin’ an’ 
crawlin’ down there, don’t ‘e? Gawd, what a butt this end of ‘im would make.’ 

‘B Company has come up very well,’ I said. 

‘They ‘ad to. They’re none so dusty now, are they? Samuelson even, ‘e can 
shoot sometimes. We’re gettin’ on as well as can be expected, thank you.’ 

‘How do you get on with — ?’ 

‘Oh, ‘im! First-rate! Theres nothin’ wrong with ‘im.’ 

‘Was it all settled then?’ 

“ Asn’t Terence told you? I should say it was. ‘E’s a gentleman, ʻe is.’ 

‘Let’s hear,’ I said. 


Ortheris twinkled all over, tucked his rifle across his knees and repeated, “E’s 
a gentleman. ‘E’s an officer too. You saw all that mess in Fort ‘Ammerer. 
“Twasn’t none o’ my fault, as you can guess. Only some goat in the drill judged 
it was be’aviour or something to play the fool on p’rade. That’s why we drilled 
so bad. When ʻe ‘it me, I was so took aback I couldn’t do nothing, an’ when I 
wished for to knock ‘im down the wheel ‘ad gone on, an’ I was facin’ you there 
lyin’ on the guns. After the captain had come up an’ was raggin’ me about my 
tunic bein’ tore, I saw the young beggar’s eye, an’ ‘fore I could ‘elp myself I 
begun to lie like a good ‘un. You ‘eard that? It was quite instinkive, but, my! I 
was in a lather. Then he said to the captain, “I struck ‘im!” sez ‘e, an’ I ‘eard 
Brander whistle, an’ then I come out with a new set o’ lies all about portin’ arms 
an’ ‘ow the rip growed, same as you ‘eard. I done that too before I knew where I 
was. Then I give Samuelson what-for in barricks when he was dismissed. You 
should ha’ seen ‘is kit by the time I’d finished with it. It was all over the 
bloomin’ Fort! Then me an’ Jock went off to Mulvaney in ‘orspital, five-mile 
walk, an’ I was hoppin’ mad. Ouless, ‘e knowed it was court-martial for me if I 
‘it ‘im back — ’e must ha’ knowed. Well, I sez to Terence, whisperin’ under the 
‘orspital balcony — ”Terence,” sez I, “what in ‘ell am I to do?” I told ‘im all 
about the row same as you saw. Terence ‘e whistles like a bloomin’ old bullfinch 
up there in ‘orspital, an’ ‘e sez, “You ain’t to blame,” sez ʻe. “‘Strewth,” sez I, 
“d’ you suppose I’ve come ‘ere five mile in the sun to take blame?” I sez. “I want 
that young beggar’s hide took off. I ain’t a bloomin’ conscrip’,” I sez. “I’m a 
private servin’ of the Queen, an’ as good a man as ʻe is,” I sez, “for all ‘is 
commission an’ ‘is airs an’ ‘is money,” sez I’ 

‘What a fool you were,’ I interrupted. Ortheris, being neither a menial nor an 
American, but a free man, had no excuse for yelping. 

‘That’s exactly what Terence said. I wonder you set it the same way so pat if 
ʻe ‘asn’t been talkin’ to you. ‘E sez to me — ” You ought to ‘ave more sense,” ‘e 
sez, “at your time of life. What differ do it make to you,” ‘e sez, “whether ‘e ‘as 
a commission or no commission? That’s none o’ your affair. It’s between man 
an’ man,” ‘e sez, “if ‘e ‘eld a general’s commission. Moreover,” ‘e sez, “you 
don’t look ‘andsome ‘oppin’ about on your ‘ind legs like that. Take him away, 
Jock.” Then ‘e went inside, an’ that’s all I got outer Terence. Jock, ‘e sez as slow 
as a march in slow time, — ”’Stanley,” ‘e sez, “that young beggar didn’t go for to 
‘it you.” “I don’t give a damn whether ‘e did or ‘e didn’t. ‘It me ‘e did,” I sez. 
“Then you’ve only got to report to Brander,” sez Jock. “What d’yer take me 
for?” I sez, as I was so mad I nearly ‘it Jock. An’ he got me by the neck an’ 
shoved my ‘ead into a bucket o’ water in the cook-’ouse an’ then we went back 
to the Fort, an’ I give Samuelson a little more trouble with ‘is kit. ‘E sez to me, 


3) ¢ 


“I haven’t been strook without ‘ittin’ back.” “Well, you’re goin’ to be now,” I 
sez, an’ I give ‘im one or two for ‘isself, an’ arxed ‘im very polite to ‘it back, but 
he didn’t. Pd ha’ killed ‘im if ‘e ‘ad. That done me a lot 0’ good. 

‘Ouless ‘e didn’t make no show for some days, — not till after you was gone; 
an’ I was feelin’ sick an’ miserable, an’ didn’t know what I wanted, ‘cept to black 
his little eyes good. I ‘oped ‘e might send me some money for my tunic. Then 
Pd ha’ had it out with him on p’rade and took my chance. Terence was in 
‘orspital still, you see, an’ ‘e wouldn’t give me no advice. 

‘The day after you left, Ouless come across me carrying a bucket on fatigue, 
an’ ʻe sez to me very quietly, “Ortheris, you’ve got to come out shootin’ with 
me,” ‘e sez. I felt like to bunging the bucket in ‘is eye, but I didn’t. I got ready to 
go instead. Oh, ‘es a gentleman! We went out together, neither sayin’ nothin’ to 
the other till we was well out into the jungle beyond the river with ‘igh grass all 
round, — pretty near that place where I went off my ‘ead with you. Then ‘e puts 
his gun down an’ sez very quietly: “Ortheris, I strook you on p’rade,” ‘e sez. 
“Yes, sir,” sez I, “you did.” “I’ve been studying it out by myself,” ‘e sez. “Oh, 
you ‘ave, ‘ave you?” sez I to myself, “an’ a nice time you’ve been about it, you 
bun-faced little beggar.” “Yes, sir,” sez I. “What made you screen me?” ‘e sez. “I 
don’t know,” I sez, an’ no more I did, nor do. “I can’t ask you to exchange,” ‘e 
sez. “An’ I don’t want to exchange myself,” sez ‘e. “What’s comin’ now?” I 
thinks to myself. “Yes, sir,” sez I. He looks round at the ‘igh grass all about, an’ 
ʻe sez to himself more than to me, — ”I’ve got to go through it alone, by 
myself!” ʻE looked so queer for a minute that, s’elp me, I thought the little 
beggar was going to pray. Then he turned round again an’ ‘e sez, “What do you 
think yourself? ‘e sez. “I don’t quite see what you mean, sir,” I sez. “What would 
you like?” ‘e sez. An’ I thought for a minute ‘e was goin’ to give me money, but 
ʻe run ‘is ‘and up to the top-button of ‘is shootin’ coat an’ loosed it. “Thank you, 
sir,” I sez. “Pd like that very well,” I sez, an’ both our coats was off an’ put 
down.’ 

‘Hooray!’ I shouted incautiously. 

‘Don’t make a noise on the butts,’ said Ouless from the shooting- place. ‘It 
puts the men off.’ 

I apologised, and Ortheris went on. 

‘Our coats was off, an’ ‘e sez, “Are you ready?” sez ‘e. “Come on then.” I 
come on, a bit uncertain at first, but he took me one under the chin that warmed 
me up. I wanted to mark the little beggar an’ I hit high, but he went an’ jabbed 
me over the heart like a good one. He wasn’t so strong as me, but he knew more, 
an’ in about two minutes I calls “Time.” ‘E steps back, — it was in — fightin’ 
then: “Come on when you’re ready,” ‘e sez; and when I had my wind I come on 


again, an’ I got ‘im one on the nose that painted ‘is little aristocratic white shirt 
for ‘im. That fetched ‘im, an’ I knew it quicker nor light. He come all round me, 
close-fightin’, goin’ steady for my heart. I held on all I could an’ split ‘is ear, but 
then I began to hiccup, an’ the game was up. I come in to feel if I could throw 
‘im, an’ ‘e got me one on the mouth that downed me an’ — look ‘ere!’ 

Ortheris raised the left corner of his upper lip. An eye-tooth was wanting. 

“E stood over me an’ ‘e sez, “Have you ‘ad enough?” ‘e sez. “Thank you, I 
ʻave,” sez I. He took my ‘and an’ pulled me up, an’ I was pretty shook. “Now,” 
ʻe sez, “I’ll apologise for ‘ittin’ you. It was all my fault,” ‘e sez, “an’ it wasn’t 
meant for you.” “I knowed that, sir,” I sez, “an’ there’s no need for no apology.” 
“Then it’s an accident,” ‘e sez; “an’ you must let me pay for the coat; else it’ll be 
stopped out o° your pay.” I wouldn’t ha’ took the money before, but I did then. 
‘E give me ten rupees, — enough to pay for a coat twice over, ‘an we went down 
to the river to wash our faces, which was well marked. His was special. Then he 
sez to himself, sputterin’ the water out of ‘is mouth, “I wonder if I done right?” 
ʻe sez. “Yes, sir,” sez I; “there’s no fear about that.” “It’s all well for you,” ‘e sez, 
“but what about the comp’ny?” “Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” I sez, “I don’t think 
the comp’ny will give no trouble.” Then we went shootin’, an’ when we come 
back I was feelin’ as chirpy as a cricket, an’ I took an’ rolled Samuelson up an’ 
down the verandah, an’ give out to the comp’ny that the difficulty between me 
an’ Lieutenant Ouless was satisfactory put a stop to. I told Jock, o’ course, an’ 
Terence. Jock didn’t say nothing, but Terence ‘e sez: “You’re a pair, you two. 
An’, begad, I don’t know which was the better man.” There ain’t nothin’ wrong 
with Ouless. ‘E’s a gentleman all over, an’ ‘e’s come on as much as B Comp’ ny. 
I lay ‘e’d lose ‘is commission, tho’, if it come out that ‘e’d been fightin’ with a 
private. Ho! ho! Fightin’ all an afternoon with a bloomin’ private like me! What 
do you think?” he added, brushing the breech of his rifle. 

‘I think what the umpires said at the sham fight; both sides deserve great 
credit. But I wish you’d tell me what made you save him in the first place.’ 

‘I was pretty sure that ‘e ‘adn’t meant it for me, though that wouldn’t ha’ made 
no difference if ‘e’d been copped for it. An’ ‘e was that young too that it 
wouldn’t ha’ been fair. Besides, if I had ha’ done that I’d ha’ missed the fight, 
and I’d ha’ felt bad all my time. Don’t you see it that way, sir.’ 

‘Tt was your right to get him cashiered if you chose,’ I insisted. 

‘My right!’ Ortheris answered with deep scorn. ‘My right! I ain’t a recruity to 
go whinin’ about my rights to this an’ my rights to that, just as if I couldn’t look 
after myself. My rights! ‘Strewth A’ mighty! I’m a man.’ 

The last squad were finishing their shots in a storm of low-voiced chaff. 
Ouless withdrew to a little distance in order to leave the men at ease, and I saw 


his face in the full sunlight for a moment, before he hitched up his sword, got his 
men together, and marched them back to barracks. It was all right. The boy was 
proven. 


A MATTER OF FACT 


And if ye doubt the tale I tell. 

Steer through the South Pacific swell; 
Go where the branching coral hives 
Unending strife of endless lives. 
Where, leagued about the ‘wildered boat. 
The rainbow jellies fill and float; 
And, lilting where the laver lingers. 
The starfish trips on all her fingers; 
Where, ‘neath his myriad spines ashock. 
The sea-egg ripples down the rock; 
An orange wonder dimly guessed. 
From darkness where the cuttles rest. 
Moored o’er the darker deeps that hide 
The blind white Sea-snake and his bride 
Who, drowsing, nose the long-lost ships 
Let down through darkness to their lips. 


— The Palms. 

ONCE a priest, always a priest; once a mason, always a mason; but once a 
journalist, always and for ever a journalist. 

There were three of us, all newspaper men, the only passengers on a little 
tramp steamer that ran where her owners told her to go. She had once been in the 
Bilbao iron ore business, had been lent to the Spanish Government for service at 
Manilla; and was ending her days in the Cape Town coolie-trade, with 
occasional trips to Madagascar and even as far as England. We found her going 
to Southampton in ballast, and shipped in her because the fares were nominal. 
There was Keller, of an American paper, on his way back to the States from 
palace executions in Madagascar; there was a burly half-Dutchman, called 
Zuyland, who owned and edited a paper up country near Johannesburg; and there 
was myself, who had solemnly put away all journalism, vowing to forget that I 
had ever known the difference between an imprint and a stereo advertisement. 

Ten minutes after Keller spoke to me, as the Rathmines cleared Cape Town, I 
had forgotten the aloofness I desired to feign, and was in heated discussion on 
the immorality of expanding telegrams beyond a certain fixed point. Then 
Zuyland came out of his cabin, and we were all at home instantly, because we 
were men of the same profession needing no introduction. We annexed the boat 


formally, broke open the passengers’ bath-room door — on the Manilla lines the 
Dons do not wash — cleaned out the orange-peel and cigar-ends at the bottom of 
the bath, hired a Lascar to shave us throughout the voyage, and then asked each 
other’s names. 

Three ordinary men would have quarrelled through sheer boredom before they 
reached Southampton. We, by virtue of our craft, were anything but ordinary 
men. A large percentage of the tales of the world, the thirty-nine that cannot be 
told to ladies and the one that can, are common property coming of a common 
stock. We told them all, as a matter of form, with all their local and specific 
variants which are surprising. Then came, in the intervals of steady card-play, 
more personal histories of adventure and things seen and suffered: panics among 
white folk, when the blind terror ran from man to man on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and the people crushed each other to death they knew not why; fires, and faces 
that opened and shut their mouths horribly at red-hot window frames; wrecks in 
frost and snow, reported from the sleet-sheathed rescue-tug at the risk of 
frostbite; long rides after diamond thieves; skirmishes on the veldt and in 
municipal committees with the Boers; glimpses of lazy tangled Cape politics and 
the mule- rule in the Transvaal; card-tales, horse-tales, woman-tales, by the score 
and the half hundred; till the first mate, who had seen more than us all put 
together, but lacked words to clothe his tales with, sat open-mouthed far into the 
dawn. 

When the tales were done we picked up cards till a curious hand or a chance 
remark made one or other of us say, ‘That reminds me of a man who — ora 
business which — ’ and the anecdotes would continue while the Rathmines 
kicked her way northward through the warm water. 

In the morning of one specially warm night we three were sitting immediately 
in front of the wheel-house, where an old Swedish boatswain whom we called 
‘Frithiof the Dane’ was at the wheel, pretending that he could not hear our 
stories. Once or twice Frithiof spun the spokes curiously, and Keller lifted his 
head from a long chair to ask, ‘What is it? Can’t you get any steerage-way on 
her?’ 

‘There is a feel in the water,’ said Frithiof, ‘that I cannot understand. I think 
that we run downhills or somethings. She steers bad this morning.’ 

Nobody seems to know the laws that govern the pulse of the big waters. 
Sometimes even a lands-man can tell that the solid ocean is atilt, and that the 
ship is working herself up a long unseen slope; and sometimes the captain says, 
when neither full steam nor fair wind justifies the length of a day’s run, that the 
ship is sagging downhill; but how these ups and downs come about has not yet 
been settled authoritatively. 


‘No, it is a following sea,’ said Frithiof; ‘and with a following sea you shall 
not get good steerage-way.’ 

The sea was as smooth as a duck-pond, except for a regular oily swell. As I 
looked over the side to see where it might be following us from, the sun rose ina 
perfectly clear sky and struck the water with its light so sharply that it seemed as 
though the sea should clang like a burnished gong. The wake of the screw and 
the little white streak cut by the log-line hanging over the stern were the only 
marks on the water as far as eye could reach. 

Keller rolled out of his chair and went aft to get a pine-apple from the ripening 
stock that was hung inside the after awning. 

‘Frithiof, the log-line has got tired of swimming. It’s coming home,’ he 
drawled. 

‘What?’ said Frithiof, his voice jumping several octaves. 

‘Coming home,’ Keller repeated, leaning over the stern. I ran to his side and 
saw the log-line, which till then had been drawn tense over the stern railing, 
slacken, loop, and come up off the port quarter. Frithiof called up the speaking- 
tube to the bridge, and the bridge answered, ‘Yes, nine knots.’ Then Frithiof 
spoke again, and the answer was, ‘What do you want of the skipper?’ and 
Frithiof bellowed, ‘Call him up.’ 

By this time Zuyland, Keller, and myself had caught something of Frithiof’s 
excitement, for any emotion on shipboard is most contagious. The captain ran 
out of his cabin, spoke to Frithiof, looked at the log-line, jumped on the bridge, 
and in a minute we felt the steamer swing round as Frithiof turned her. 

“Going back to Cape Town?’ said Keller. 

Frithiof did not answer, but tore away at the wheel. Then he beckoned us three 
to help, and we held the wheel down till the Rathmines answered it, and we 
found ourselves looking into the white of our own wake, with the still oily sea 
tearing past our bows, though we were not going more than half steam ahead. 

The captain stretched out his arm from the bridge and shouted. A minute later 
I would have given a great deal to have shouted too, for one-half of the sea 
seemed to shoulder itself above the other half, and came on in the shape of a hill. 
There was neither crest, comb, nor curl-over to it; nothing but black water with 
little waves chasing each other about the flanks. I saw it stream past and on a 
level with the Rathmines’; bow-plates before the steamer hove up her bulk to 
rise, and I argued that this would be the last of all earthly voyages for me. Then 
we lifted for ever and ever and ever, till I heard Keller saying in my ear, ‘The 
bowels of the deep, good Lord!’ and the Rathmines stood poised, her screw 
racing and drumming on the slope of a hollow that stretched downwards for a 
good half-mile. 


We went down that hollow, nose under for the most part, and the air smelt wet 
and muddy, like that of an emptied aquarium. There was a second hill to climb; I 
saw that much: but the water came aboard and carried me aft till it jammed me 
against the wheel-house door, and before I could catch breath or clear my eyes 
again we were rolling to and fro in torn water, with the scuppers pouring like 
eaves in a thunderstorm. 

“There were three waves,’ said Keller; ‘and the stokehold’s flooded.’ 

The firemen were on deck waiting, apparently, to be drowned. The engineer 
came and dragged them below, and the crew, gasping, began to work the clumsy 
Board of Trade pump. That showed nothing serious, and when I understood that 
the Rathmines was really on the water, and not beneath it, I asked what had 
happened. 

‘The captain says it was a blow-up under the sea — a volcano,’ said Keller. 

‘It hasn’t warmed anything,’ I said. I was feeling bitterly cold, and cold was 
almost unknown in those waters. I went below to change my clothes, and when I 
came up everything was wiped out in clinging white fog. 

‘Are there going to be any more surprises?’ said Keller to the captain. 

‘T don’t know. Be thankful you’re alive, gentlemen. That’s a tidal wave thrown 
up by a volcano. Probably the bottom of the sea has been lifted a few feet 
somewhere or other. I can’t quite understand this cold spell. Our sea- 
thermometer says the surface water is 44°, and it should be 68° at least.’ 

‘It’s abominable,’ said Keller, shivering. ‘But hadn’t you better attend to the 
fog-horn? It seems to me that I heard something.’ 

‘Heard! Good heavens!’ said the captain from the bridge, ‘ I should think you 
did.’ He pulled the string of our fog-horn, which was a weak one. It sputtered 
and choked, because the stokehold was full of water and the fires were 
halfdrowned, and at last gave out a moan. It was answered from the fog by one 
of the most appalling steam-sirens I have ever heard. Keller turned as white as I 
did, for the fog, the cold fog, was upon us, and any man may be forgiven for 
fearing a death he cannot see. 

‘Give her steam there!’ said the captain to the engine-room. ‘Steam for the 
whistle, if we have to go dead slow.’ 

We bellowed again, and the damp dripped off the awnings on to the deck as 
we listened for the reply. It seemed to be astern this time, but much nearer than 
before. 

‘The Pembroke Castle on us!’ said Keller; and then, viciously, ‘Well, thank 
God, we shall sink her too.’ 

‘It’s a side-wheel steamer,’ I whispered. ‘Can’t you hear the paddles?’ 

This time we whistled and roared till the steam gave out, and the answer 


nearly deafened us. There was a sound of frantic threshing in the water, 
apparently about fifty yards away, and something shot past in the whiteness that 
looked as though it were gray and red. 

‘The Pembroke Castle bottom up,’ said Keller, who, being a journalist, always 
sought for explanations. “That’s the colours of a Castle liner. We’re in for a big 
thing.’ 

‘The sea is bewitched,’ said Frithiof from the wheel-house. “There are two 
steamers!’ 

Another siren sounded on our bow, and the little steamer rolled in the wash of 
something that had passed unseen. 

“We’re evidently in the middle of a fleet,’ said Keller quietly. ‘If one doesn’t 
run us down, the other will. Phew! What in creation is that?’ 

I sniffed, for there was a poisonous rank smell in the cold air — a smell that I 
had smelt before. 

‘If I was on land I should say that it was an alligator. It smells like musk,’ I 
answered. 

‘Not ten thousand alligators could make that smell,’ said Zuyland; ‘I have 
smelt them.’ 

‘Bewitched! Bewitched!’ said Frithiof. “The sea she is turned upside down, 
and we are walking along the bottom.’ 

Again the Rathmines rolled in the wash of some unseen ship, and a silver-gray 
wave broke over the bow, leaving on the deck a sheet of sediment-the gray broth 
that has its place in the fathomless deeps of the sea. A sprinkling of the wave fell 
on my face, and it was so cold that it stung as boiling water stings. The dead and 
most untouched deep water of the sea had been heaved to the top by the 
submarine volcano — the chill still water that kills all life and smells of 
desolation and emptiness. We did not need either the blinding fog or that 
indescribable smell of musk to make us unhappy — we were shivering with cold 
and wretchedness where we stood. 

‘The hot air on the cold water makes this fog,’ said the captain; ‘it ought to 
clear in a little time.’ 

‘Whistle, oh! whistle, and let’s get out of it,’ said Keller. 

The captain whistled again, and far and far astern the invisible twin steam- 
sirens answered us. Their blasting shriek grew louder, till at last it seemed to tear 
out of the fog just above our quarter, and I cowered while the Rathmines plunged 
bows under on a double swell that crossed. 

‘No more,’ said Frithiof, ‘it is not good any more. Let us get away, in the 
name of God.’ 

‘Now if a torpedo-boat with a City of Paris siren went mad and broke her 


moorings and hired a friend to help her, it’s just conceivable that we might be 
carried as we are now. Otherwise this thing is — ’ 

The last words died on Keller’s lips, his eyes began to start from his head, and 
his jaw fell. Some six or seven feet above the port bulwarks, framed in fog, and 
as utterly unsupported as the full moon, hung a Face. It was not human, and it 
certainly was not animal, for it did not belong to this earth as known to man. The 
mouth was open, revealing a ridiculously tiny tongue — as absurd as the tongue 
of an elephant; there were tense wrinkles of white skin at the angles of the drawn 
lips, white feelers like those of a barbel sprung from the lower jaw, and there was 
no sign of teeth within the mouth. But the horror of the face lay in the eyes, for 
those were sightless — white, in sockets as white as scraped bone, and blind. Yet 
for all this the face, wrinkled as the mask of a lion is drawn in Assyrian 
sculpture, was alive with rage and terror. One long white feeler touched our 
bulwarks. Then the face disappeared with the swiftness of a blindworm popping 
into its burrow, and the next thing that I remember is my own voice in my own 
ears, saying gravely to the mainmast, ‘But the air- bladder ought to have been 
forced out of its mouth, you know.’ 

Keller came up to me, ashy white. He put his hand into his pocket, took a 
cigar, bit it, dropped it, thrust his shaking thumb into his mouth and mumbled, 
‘The giant gooseberry and the raining frogs! Gimme a light-gimme a light! Say, 
gimme a light.’ A little bead of blood dropped from his thumb joint. 

I respected the motive, though the manifestation was absurd. ‘Stop, you’ll bite 
your thumb off,’ I said, and Keller laughed brokenly as he picked up his cigar. 
Only Zuyland, leaning over the port bulwarks, seemed self-possessed. He 
declared later that he was very sick. 

‘We’ ve seen it,’ he said, turning round. “That is it.’ 

‘What?’ said Keller, chewing the unlighted cigar. 

As he spoke the fog was blown into shreds, and we saw the sea, gray with 
mud, rolling on every side of us and empty of all life. Then in one spot it 
bubbled and became like the pot of ointment that the Bible speaks of. From that 
wideringed trouble a Thing came up — a gray and red Thing with a neck — a 
Thing that bellowed and writhed in pain. Frithiof drew in his breath and held it 
till the red letters of the ship’s name, woven across his jersey, straggled and 
opened out as though they had been type badly set. Then he said with a little 
cluck in his throat, ‘Ah me! It is blind. Hur illa! That thing is blind,’ and a 
murmur of pity went through us all, for we could see that the thing on the water 
was blind and in pain. Something had gashed and cut the great sides cruelly and 
the blood was spurting out. The gray ooze of the undermost sea lay in the 
monstrous wrinkles of the back, and poured away in sluices. The blind white 


head flung back and battered the wounds, and the body in its torment rose clear 
of the red and gray waves till we saw a pair of quivering shoulders streaked with 
weed and rough with shells, but as white in the clear spaces as the hairless, 
maneless, blind, toothless head. Afterwards, came a dot on the horizon and the 
sound of a shrill scream, and it was as though a shuttle shot all across the sea in 
one breath, and a second head and neck tore through the levels, driving a 
whispering wall of water to right and left. The two Things met — the one 
untouched and the other in its death-throe — male and female, we said, the 
female coming to the male. She circled round him bellowing, and laid her neck 
across the curve of his great turtle-back, and he disappeared under water for an 
instant, but flung up again, grunting in agony while the blood ran. Once the 
entire head and neck shot clear of the water and stiffened, and I heard Keller 
saying, as though he was watching a street accident, ‘Give him air. For God’s 
sake, give him air.’ Then the death-struggle began, with crampings and twistings 
and jerkings of the white bulk to and fro, till our little steamer rolled again, and 
each gray wave coated her plates with the gray slime. The sun was clear, there 
was no wind, and we watched, the whole crew, stokers and all, in wonder and 
pity, but chiefly pity. The Thing was so helpless, and, save for his mate, so alone. 
No human eye should have beheld him; it was monstrous and indecent to exhibit 
him there in trade waters between atlas degrees of latitude. He had been spewed 
up, mangled and dying, from his rest on the sea-floor, where he might have lived 
till the Judgment Day, and we saw the tides of his life go from him as an angry 
tide goes out across rocks in the teeth of a landward gale. His mate lay rocking 
on the water a little distance off, bellowing continually, and the smell of musk 
came down upon the ship making us cough. 

At last the battle for life ended in a batter of coloured seas. We saw the 
writhing neck fall like a flail, the carcase turn sideways, showing the glint of a 
white belly and the inset of a gigantic hind leg or flipper. Then all sank, and sea 
boiled over it, while the mate swam round and round, darting her head in every 
direction. Though we might have feared that she would attack the steamer, no 
power on earth could have drawn any one of us from our places that hour. We 
watched, holding our breaths. The mate paused in her search; we could hear the 
wash beating along her sides; reared her neck as high as she could reach, blind 
and lonely in all that loneliness of the sea, and sent one desperate bellow 
booming across the swells as an oyster-shell skips across a pond. Then she made 
off to the westward, the sun shining on the white head and the wake behind it, 
till nothing was left to see but a little pin point of silver on the horizon. We stood 
on our course again; and the Rathmines, coated with the sea-sediment from bow 
to stern, looked like a ship made gray with terror. 





‘We must pool our notes,’ was the first coherent remark from Keller. ‘w’e’re 
three trained journalists — we hold absolutely the biggest scoop on record. Start 
fair.’ 

I objected to this. Nothing is gained by collaboration in journalism when all 
deal with the same facts, so we went to work each according to his own lights. 
Keller triple-headed his account, talked about our ‘gallant captain,’ and wound 
up with an allusion to American enterprise in that it was a citizen of Dayton, 
Ohio, that had seen the sea-serpent. This sort of thing would have discredited the 
Creation, much more a mere sea tale, but as a specimen of the picture-writing of 
a half civilised people it was very interesting. Zuyland took a heavy column and 
a half, giving approximate lengths and breadths, and the whole list of the crew 
whom he had sworn on oath to testify to his facts. There was nothing fantastic or 
flamboyant in Zuyland. I wrote three-quarters of a leaded bourgeois column, 
roughly speaking, and refrained from putting any journalese into it for reasons 
that had begun to appear to me. 

Keller was insolent with joy. He was going to cable from Southampton to the 
New York World, mail his account to America on the same day, paralyse London 
with his three columns of loosely knitted headlines, and generally efface the 
earth. “You’ll see how I work a big scoop when I get it,’ he said. 

‘Is this your first visit to England?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘You don’t seem to appreciate the beauty of our scoop. It’s 
pyramidal — the death of the sea-serpent! Good heavens alive, man, it’s the 
biggest thing ever vouchsafed to a paper!’ 

‘Curious to think that it will never appear in any paper, isn’t it?’ I said. 

Zuyland was near me, and he nodded quickly. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Keller. ‘If you’re enough of a Britisher to throw 
this thing away, I shan’t. I thought you were a newspaperman.’ 

‘IT am. Thats why I know. Don’t be an ass, Keller. Remember, I’m seven 
hundred years your senior, and what your grandchildren may learn five hundred 
years hence, I learned from my grandfathers about five hundred years ago. You 
wont do it, because you can’t.’ 

This conversation was held in open sea, where everything seems possible, 
some hundred miles from Southampton. We passed the Needles Light at dawn, 
and the lifting day showed the stucco villas on the green and the awful 
orderliness of England — line upon line, wall upon wall, solid stone dock and 
monolithic pier. We waited an hour in the Customs shed, and there was ample 
time for the effect to soak in. 

‘Now, Keller, you face the music. The Havel goes out to-day. Mail by her, and 


Pl take you to the telegraph-office,’ I said. 

I heard Keller gasp as the influence of the land closed about him, cowing him 
as they say Newmarket Heath cows a young horse unused to open courses. 

‘I want to retouch my stuff. Suppose we wait till we get to London?’ he said. 

Zuyland, by the way, had torn up his account and thrown it overboard that 
morning early. His reasons were my reasons. 

In the train Keller began to revise his copy, and every time that he looked at 
the trim little fields, the red villas, and the embankments of the line, the blue 
pencil plunged remorselessly through the slips. He appeared to have dredged the 
dictionary for adjectives. I could think of none that he had not used. Yet he was a 
perfectly sound poker-player and never showed more cards than were sufficient 
to take the pool. 

‘Aren’t you going to leave him a single bellow?’ I asked sympathetically. 
‘Remember, everything goes in the States, from a trouser-button to a double- 
eagle.’ 

‘That’s just the curse of it,’ said Keller below his breath. ‘We’ve played ‘em 
for suckers so often that when it comes to the golden truth — I’d like to try this 
on a London paper. You have first call there, though.’ 

‘Not in the least. I’m not touching the thing in our papers. I shall be happy to 
leave ‘em all to you; but surely you’ll cable it home?’ 

‘No. Not if I can make the scoop here and see the Britishers sit up.’ 

“You won’t do it with three columns of slushy headline, believe me. They 
don’t sit up as quickly as some people.’ 

Tm beginning to think that too. Does nothing make any difference in this 
country?’ he said, looking out of the window. ‘How old is that farmhouse?’ 

‘New. It can’t be more than two hundred years at the most.’ 

‘Um. Fields, too?’ 

‘That hedge there must have been clipped for about eighty years.’ 

‘Labour cheap — eh?’ 

‘Pretty much. Well, I suppose you’d like to try the Times, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘No,’ said Keller, looking at Winchester Cathedral. “Might as well try to 
electrify a haystack. And to think that the World would take three columns and 
ask for more — with illustrations too! It’s sickening.’ 

‘But the Times might,’ I began. 

Keller flung his paper across the carriage, and it opened in its austere majesty 
of solid type — opened with the crackle of an encyclopedia. 

‘Might! You might work your way through the bow-plates of a cruiser. Look 
at that first page!’ 

‘It strikes you that way, does it?’ I said. ‘Then I’d recommend you to try a 


light and frivolous journal.’ 

‘With a thing like this of mine — of ours? It’s sacred history!’ 

I showed him a paper which I conceived would be after his own heart, in that 
it was modelled on American lines. 

‘That’s homey,’ he said, ‘but it’s not the real thing. Now, I should like one of 
these fat old Times columns. Probably there’d be a bishop in the office, though.’ 

When we reached London Keller disappeared in the direction of the Strand. 
What his experiences may have been I cannot tell, but it seems that he invaded 
the office of an evening paper at 11.45 a.m. (I told him English editors were 
most idle at that hour), and mentioned my name as that of a witness to the truth 
of his story. 

‘I was nearly fired out,’ he said furiously at lunch. ‘As soon as I mentioned 
you, the old man said that I was to tell you that they didn’t want any more of 
your practical jokes, and that you knew the hours to call if you had anything to 
sell, and that they’d see you condemned before they helped to puff one of your 
infernal yarns in advance. Say, what record do you hold for truth in this country, 
anyway?’ 

‘A beauty. You ran up against it, that’s all. Why don’t you leave the English 
papers alone and cable to New York? Everything goes over there.’ 

‘Can’t you see that’s just why?’ he repeated. 

‘I saw it a long time ago. You don’t intend to cable, then?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ he answered, in the over-emphatic voice of one who does not 
know his own mind. 

That afternoon I walked him abroad and about, over the streets that run 
between the pavements like channels of grooved and tongued lava, over the 
bridges that are made of enduring stone, through subways floored and sided with 
yard-thick concrete, between houses that are never rebuilt, and by river-steps 
hewn, to the eye, from the living rock. A black fog chased us into Westminster 
Abbey, and, standing there in the darkness, I could hear the wings of the dead 
centuries circling round the head of Litchfield A. Keller, journalist, of Dayton, 
Ohio, U.S.A., whose mission it was to make the Britishers sit up. 

He stumbled gasping into the thick gloom, and the roar of the traffic came to 
his bewildered ears. 

‘Let’s go to the telegraph-office and cable,’ I said. ‘Can’t you hear the New 
York World crying for news of the great sea-serpent, blind, white, and smelling 
of musk, stricken to death by a submarine volcano, and assisted by his loving 
wife to die in mid-ocean, as visualised by an American citizen, the breezy, 
newsy, brainy news paper man of Dayton, Ohio? ‘Rah for the Buckeye State. 
Step lively! Both gates! Szz! Boom! Aah!’ Keller was a Princeton man, and he 


seemed to need encouragement. 

“You’ve got me on your own ground,’ said he, tugging at his overcoat pocket. 
He pulled out his copy, with the cable forms — for he had written out his 
telegram — and put them all into my hand, groaning, ‘I pass. If I hadn’t come to 
your cursed country — If I’d sent it off at Southampton — If I ever get you west 
of the Alleghannies, if — ’ 

‘Never mind, Keller. It isn’t your fault. It’s the fault of your country. If you 
had been seven hundred years older you’d have done what I am going to do.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘Tell it as a lie.’ 

‘Fiction?’ This with the full-blooded disgust of a journalist for the illegitimate 
branch of the profession. 

“You can call it that if you like. I shall call it a lie.’ 

And a lie it has become; for Truth is a naked lady, and if by accident she is 
drawn up from the bottom of the sea, it behoves a gentleman either to give her a 
print petticoat or to turn his face to the wall and vow that he did not see. 


THE LOST LEGION 


WHEN the Indian Mutiny broke out, and a little time before the siege of Delhi, a 
regiment of Native Irregular Horse was stationed at Peshawur on the frontier of 
India. That regiment caught what John Lawrence called at the time ‘the 
prevalent mania,’ and would have thrown in its lot with the mutineers had it been 
allowed to do so. The chance never came, for, as the regiment swept off down 
south, it was headed up by a remnant of an English corps into the hills of 
Afghanistan, and there the newly-conquered tribesmen turned against it as 
wolves turn against buck. It was hunted for the sake of its arms and 
accoutrements from hill to hill, from ravine to ravine, up and down the dried 
beds of rivers and round the shoulders of bluffs, till it disappeared as water sinks 
in the sand — this officerless, rebel regiment. The only trace left of its existence 
to-day is a nominal roll drawn up in neat round hand and countersigned by an 
officer who called himself ‘Adjutant, late — Irregular Cavalry.’ The paper is 
yellow with years and dirt, but on the back of it you can still read a pencil note 
by John Lawrence, to this effect: ‘See that the two native officers who remained 
loyal are not deprived of their estates. — J. L.’ Of six hundred and fifty sabres 
only two stood strain, and John Lawrence in the midst of all the agony of the 
first months of the Mutiny found time to think about their merits. 

That was more that thirty years ago, and the tribesmen across the Afghan 
border who helped to annihilate the regiment are now old men. Sometimes a 
graybeard speaks of his share in the massacre. “They came,’ he will say, ‘across 
the border, very proud, calling upon us to rise and kill the English, and go down 
to the sack of Delhi. But we who had just been conquered by the same English 
knew that they were over bold, and that the Government could account easily for 
those down-country dogs. This Hindustani regiment, therefore, we treated with 
fair words, and kept standing in one place till the redcoats came after them very 
hot and angry. Then this regiment ran forward a little more into our hills to avoid 
the wrath of the English, and we lay upon their flanks watching from the sides of 
the hills till we were well assured that their path was lost behind them. Then we 
came down, for we desired their clothes, and their bridles, and their rifles, and 
their boots — more especially their boots. That was a great killing — done 
slowly.’ Here the old man will rub his nose, and shake his long snaky locks, and 
lick his bearded lips, and grin till the yellow tooth-stumps show. ‘Yes, we killed 
them because we needed their gear, and we knew that their lives had been 
forfeited to God on account of their sin — the sin of treachery to the salt which 
they had eaten. They rode up and down the valleys, stumbling and rocking in 


their saddles, and howling for mercy. We drove them slowly like cattle till they 
were all assembled in one place, the flat wide valley of Sheor Kot. Many had 
died from want of water, but there still were many left, and they could not make 
any stand. We went among them, pulling them down with our hands two at a 
time, and our boys killed them who were new to the sword. My share of the 
plunder was such and such — so many guns, and so many saddles. The guns 
were good in those days. Now we steal the Government rifles, and despise 
smooth barrels. Yes, beyond doubt we wiped that regiment from off the face of 
the earth, and even the memory of the deed is now dying. But men say — ’ 

At At this point the tale would stop abruptly, and it was impossible to find out 
what men said across the border. The Afghans were always a secretive race, and 
vastly preferred doing something wicked to saying anything at all. They would 
be quiet and well-behaved for months, till one night, without word or warning, 
they would rush a police-post, cut the throats of a constable or two, dash through 
a village, carry away three or four women, and withdraw, in the red glare of 
burning thatch, driving the cattle and goats before them to their own desolate 
hills. The Indian Government would become almost tearful on these occasions. 
First it would say, ‘Please be good and we’ ll forgive you.’ The tribe concerned in 
the latest depredation would collectively put its thumb to its nose and answer 
rudely. Then the Government would say: ‘Hadn’t you better pay up a little 
money for those few corpses you left behind you the other night?’ Here the tribe 
would temporise, and lie and bully, and some of the younger men, merely to 
show contempt of authority, would raid another police-post and fire into some 
frontier mud fort, and, if lucky, kill a real English officer. Then the Government 
would say: ‘Observe; if you really persist in this line of conduct you will be 
hurt.’ If the tribe knew exactly what was going on in India, it would apologise or 
be rude, according as it learned whether the Government was busy with other 
things, or able to devote its full attention to their performances. Some of the 
tribes knew to one corpse how far to go. Others became excited, lost their heads, 
and told the Government to come on. With sorrow and tears, and one eye on the 
British taxpayer at home, who insisted on regarding these exercises as brutal 
wars of annexation, the Government would prepare an expensive little field- 
brigade and some guns, and send all up into the hills to chase the wicked tribe 
out of the valleys, where the corn grew, into the hill-tops where there was 
nothing to eat. The tribe would turn out in full strength and enjoy the campaign, 
for they knew that their women would never be touched, that their wounded 
would be nursed, not mutilated, and that as soon as each man’s bag of corn was 
spent they could surrender and palaver with the English General as though they 
had been a real enemy. Afterwards, years afterwards, they would pay the blood- 


money, driblet by driblet, to the Government and tell their children how they had 
slain the redcoats by thousands. The only drawback to this kind of picnic-war 
was the weakness of the redcoats for solemnly blowing up with powder their 
fortified towers and keeps. This the tribes always considered mean. 

Chief among the leaders of the smaller tribes — the little clans who knew to a 
penny the expense of moving white troops against them — was a priest-bandit- 
chief whom we will call the Gulla Kutta Mullah. His enthusiasm for border 
murder as an art was almost dignified. He would cut down a mail-runner from 
pure wantonness, or bombard a mud fort with rifle fire when he knew that our 
men needed to sleep. In his leisure moments he would go on circuit among his 
neighbours, and try to incite other tribes to devilry. Also, he kept a kind of hotel 
for fellow-outlaws in his own village, which lay in a valley called Bersund. Any 
respectable murderer on that section of the frontier was sure to lie up at Bersund, 
for it was reckoned an exceedingly safe place. The sole entry to it ran through a 
narrow gorge which could be converted into a death-trap in five minutes. It was 
surrounded by high hills, reckoned inaccessible to all save born mountaineers, 
and here the Gulla Kutta Mullah lived in great state, the head of a colony of mud 
and stone huts, and in each mud but hung some portion of a red uniform and the 
plunder of dead men. The Government particularly wished for his capture, and 
once invited him formally to come out and be hanged on account of a few of the 
murders in which he had taken a direct part. He replied: — 

‘I am only twenty miles, as the crow flies, from your border. Come and fetch 
me.’ 

‘Some day we will come,’ said the Government, ‘and hanged you will be.’ 

The Gulla Kutta Mullah let the matter from his mind. He knew that the 
patience of the Government was as long as a summer day; but he did not realise 
that its arm was as long as a winter night. Months afterwards, when there was 
peace on the border, and all India was quiet, the Indian Government turned in its 
sleep and remembered the Gulla Kutta Mullah at Bersund with his thirteen 
outlaws. The movement against him of one single regiment — which the 
telegrams would have translated as war — would have been highly impolitic. 
This was a time for silence and speed, and, above all, absence of bloodshed. 

You must know that all along the north-west frontier of India there is spread a 
force of some thirty thousand foot and horse, whose duty it is quietly and 
unostentatiously to shepherd the tribes in front of them. They move up and 
down, and down and up, from one desolate little post to another; they are ready 
to take the field at ten minutes’ notice; they are always half in and half out of a 
difficulty somewhere along the monotonous line; their lives are as hard as their 
own muscles, and the papers never say anything about them. It was from this 


force that the Government picked its men. 

One night at a station where the mounted Night Patrol fire as they challenge, 
and the wheat rolls in great blue-green waves under our cold northern moon, the 
officers were playing billiards in the mud- walled club-house, when orders came 
to them that they were to go on parade at once for a night-drill. They grumbled, 
and went to turn out their men — a hundred English troops, let us say, two 
hundred Goorkhas, and about a hundred cavalry of the finest native cavalry in 
the world. 

When they were on the parade-ground, it was explained to them in whispers 
that they must set off at once across the hills to Bersund. The English troops 
were to post themselves round the hills at the side of the valley; the Goorkhas 
would command the gorge and the death- trap, and the cavalry would fetch a 
long march round and get to the back of the circle of hills, whence, if there were 
any difficulty, they could charge down on the Mullah’s men. But orders were 
very strict that there should be no fighting and no noise. They were to return in 
the morning with every round of ammunition intact, and the Mullah and the 
thirteen outlaws bound in their midst. If they were successful, no one would 
know or care anything about their work; but failure meant probably a small 
border war, in which the Gulla Kutta Mullah would pose as a popular leader 
against a big bullying power, instead of a common border murderer. 

Then there was silence, broken only by the clicking of the compass needles 
and snapping of watch-cases, as the heads of columns compared bearings and 
made appointments for the rendezvous. Five minutes later the parade-ground 
was empty; the green coats of the Goorkhas and the overcoats of the English 
troops had faded into the darkness, and the cavalry were cantering away in the 
face of a blinding drizzle. 

What the Goorkhas and the English did will be seen later on. The heavy work 
lay with the horses, for they had to go far and pick their way clear of habitations. 
Many of the troopers were natives of that part of the world, ready and anxious to 
fight against their kin, and some of the officers had made private and unofficial 
excursions into those hills before. They crossed the border, found a dried river 
bed, cantered up that, walked through a stony gorge, risked crossing a low hill 
under cover of the darkness, skirted another hill, leaving their hoof-marks deep 
in some ploughed ground, felt their way along another watercourse, ran over the 
neck of a spur, praying that no one would hear their horses grunting, and so 
worked on in the rain and the darkness, till they had left Bersund and its crater of 
hills a little behind them, and to the left, and it was time to swing round. The 
ascent commanding the back of Bersund was steep, and they halted to draw 
breath in a broad level valley below the height. That is to say, the men reined up, 


but the horses, blown as they were, refused to halt. There was unchristian 
language, the worse for being delivered in a whisper, and you heard the saddles 
squeaking in the darkness as the horses plunged. 

The subaltern at the rear of one troop turned in his saddle and said very softly: 

‘Carter, what the blessed heavens are you doing at the rear? Bring your men 
up, man.’ 

There was no answer, till a trooper replied: — 

‘Carter Sahib is forward — not there. There is nothing behind us.’ 

‘There is,’ said the subaltern. “The squadron’s walking on its own tail.’ 

Then the Major in command moved down to the rear swearing softly and 
asking for the blood of Lieutenant Halley — the subaltern who had just spoken. 

‘Look after your rearguard,’ said the Major. ‘Some of your infernal thieves 
have got lost. They’re at the head of the squadron, and you’re a several kinds of 
idiot.’ 

‘Shall I tell off my men, sir?’ said the subaltern sulkily, for he was feeling wet 
and cold. 

‘Tell ‘em off!’ said the Major. ‘Whip ‘em off, by Gad! You’re squandering 
them all over the place. There’s a troop behind you now!’ 

‘So I was thinking,’ said the subaltern calmly. ‘I have all my men here, sir. 
Better speak to Carter.’ 

‘Carter Sahib sends salaam and wants to know why the regiment is stopping,’ 
said a trooper to Lieutenant Halley. 

“Where under heaven is Carter?’ said the Major. 

‘Forward with his troop,’ was the answer. 

‘Are we walking in a ring, then, or are we the centre of a blessed brigade?’ 
said the Major. 

By this time there was silence all along the column. The horses were still; but, 
through the drive of the fine rain, men could hear the feet of many horses 
moving over stony ground. 

“We’re being stalked,’ said Lieutenant Halley. 

‘They’ve no horses here. Besides they’d have fired before this,’ said the 
Major. ‘It’s — it’s villagers’ ponies.’ 

‘Then our horses would have neighed and spoilt the attack long ago. They 
must have been near us for half an hour,’ said the subaltern. 

‘Queer that we can’t smell the horses,’ said the Major, damping his finger and 
rubbing it on his nose as he sniffed up wind. 

‘Well, it’s a bad start,’ said the subaltern, shaking the wet from his overcoat. 
‘What shall we do, sir?’ 


‘Get on,’ said the Major. ‘We shall catch it to-night.’ 

The column moved forward very gingerly for a few paces. Then there was an 
oath, a shower of blue sparks as shod hooves crashed on small stones, and a man 
rolled over with a jangle of accoutrements that would have waked the dead. 

‘Now we’ve gone and done it,’ said Lieutenant Halley. ‘All the hillside awake, 
and all the hillside to climb in the face of musketry- fire. This comes of trying to 
do night-hawk work.’ 

The trembling trooper picked himself up, and tried to explain that his horse 
had fallen over one of the little cairns that are built of loose stones on the spot 
where a man has been murdered. There was no need for reasons. The Major’s 
big Australian charger blundered next, and the column came to a halt in what 
seemed to be a very graveyard of little cairns all about two feet high. The 
manoeuvres of the squadron are not reported. Men said that it felt like mounted 
quadrilles without training and without the music; but at last the horses, breaking 
rank and choosing their own way, walked clear of the cairns, till every man of 
the squadron re-formed and drew rein a few yards up the slope of the hill. Then, 
according to Lieutenant Halley, there was another scene very like the one which 
has been described. The Major and Carter insisted that all the men had not joined 
rank, and that there were more of them in the rear clicking and blundering 
among the dead men’s cairns. Lieutenant Halley told off his own troopers again 
and resigned himself to wait. Later on be told me: — 

‘T didn’t much know, and I didn’t much care what was going on. The row of 
that trooper falling ought to have scared half the country, and I would take my 
oath that we were being stalked by a full regiment in the rear, and they were 
making row enough to rouse all Afghanistan. I sat tight, but nothing happened.’ 

The mysterious part of the night’s work was the silence on the hillside. 
Everybody knew that the Gulla Kutta Mullah had his outpost huts on the reverse 
side of the hill, and everybody expected by the time that the Major had sworn 
himself into a state of quiet that the watchmen there would open fire. When 
nothing occurred, they said that the gusts of the rain had deadened the sound of 
the horses, and thanked Providence. At last the Major satisfied himself (a) that 
he had left no one behind among the cairns, and (b) that he was not being taken 
in the rear by a large and powerful body of cavalry. The men’s tempers were 
thoroughly spoiled, the horses were lathered and unquiet, and one and all prayed 
for the daylight. 

They set themselves to climb up the hill, each man leading his mount 
carefully. Before they had covered the lower slopes or the breastplates had begun 
to tighten, a thunderstorm came up behind, rolling across the low hills and 
drowning any noise less than that of cannon. The first flash of the lightning 


showed the bare ribs of the ascent, the hillcrest standing steely blue against the 
black sky, the little falling lines of the rain, and, a few yards to their left flank, an 
Afghan watch-tower, two-storied, built of stone, and entered by a ladder from 
the upper story. The ladder was up, and a man with a rifle was leaning from the 
window. The darkness and the thunder rolled down in an instant, and, when the 
lull followed, a voice from the watch-tower cried, ‘Who goes there?’ 

The cavalry were very quiet, but each man gripped his carbine and stood 
beside his horse. Again the voice called, ‘Who goes there?’ and in a louder key, 
‘O, brothers, give the alarm!’ Now, every man in the cavalry would have died in 
his long boots sooner than have asked for quarter; but it is a fact that the answer 
to the second call was a long wail of ‘Marf karo! Marf karo!’ which means, 
‘Have mercy! Have mercy!’ It came from the climbing regiment. 

The cavalry stood dumbfoundered, till the big troopers had time to whisper 
one to another ‘Mir Khan, was that thy voice? Abdullah, didst thou call?’ 
Lieutenant Halley stood beside his charger and waited. So long as no firing was 
going on he was content. Another flash of lightning showed the horses with 
heaving flanks and nodding heads, the men, white eye-balled, glaring beside 
them, and the stone watch-tower to the left. This time there was no head at the 
window, and the rude iron-clamped shutter that could tum a rifle bullet was 
closed. 

‘Go on, men,’ said the Major. ‘Get up to the top at any rate.’ The squadron 
toiled forward, the horses wagging their tails and the men pulling at the bridles, 
the stones rolling down the hillside and the sparks flying. Lieutenant Halley 
declares that he never heard a squadron make so much noise in his life. They 
scrambled up, he said, as though each horse had eight legs and a spare horse to 
follow him. Even then there was no sound from the watch-tower, and the men 
stopped exhausted on the ridge that overlooked the pit of darkness in which the 
village of Bersund lay. Girths were loosed, curb-chains shifted, and saddles 
adjusted, and the men dropped down among the stones. Whatever might happen 
now, they had the upper ground of any attack. 

The thunder ceased, and with it the rain, and the soft thick darkness of a 
winter night before the dawn covered them all. Except for the sound of falling 
water among the ravines below, everything was still. They heard the shutter of 
the watch-tower below them thrown back with a clang, and the voice of the 
watcher calling: ‘Oh, Hafiz Ullah!’ 

The echoes took up the call, ‘La-la-la!’ And an answer came from the watch- 
tower hidden round the curve of the hill, ‘What is it, Shahbaz Khan?’ 

Shahbaz Khan replied in the high-pitched voice of the mountaineer: ‘Hast 
thou seen?’ 


The answer came back: ‘Yes. God deliver us from all evil spirits!’ 

There was a pause, and then: ‘Hafiz Ullah, I am alone! Come to me!’ 

‘Shahbaz Khan, I am alone also; but I dare not leave my post!’ 

‘That is a lie; thou art afraid.’ 

A longer pause followed, and then: ‘I am afraid. Be silent! They are below us 
still. Pray to God and sleep.’ 

The troopers listened and wondered, for they could not understand what save 
earth and stone could lie below the watch-towers. 

Shahbaz Khan began to call again: “They are below us. I can see them. For the 
pity of God come over to me, Hafiz Ullah! My father slew ten of them. Come 
over!’ 

Hafiz Ullah answered in a very loud voice, ‘Mine was guiltless. Hear, ye Men 
of the Night, neither my father nor my blood had any part in that sin. Bear thou 
thy own punishment, Shahbaz Khan.’ 

‘Oh, some one ought to stop those two chaps crowing away like cocks there,’ 
said Lieutenant Halley, shivering under his rock. 

He had hardly turned round to expose a new side of him to the rain before a 
bearded, long-locked, evil-smelling Afghan rushed up the hill, and tumbled into 
his arms. Halley sat upon him, and thrust as much of a sword-hilt as could be 
spared down the man’s gullet. ‘If you cry out, I kill you,’ he said cheerfully. 

The man was beyond any expression of terror. He lay and quaked, grunting. 
When Halley took the sword-hilt from between his teeth, he was still 
inarticulate, but clung to Halley’s arm, feeling it from elbow to wrist. 

‘The Rissala! The dead Rissala!’ he gasped. ‘It is down there!’ 

‘No; the Rissala, the very much alive Rissala. It is up here,’ said Halley, 
unshipping his wateringbridle, and fastening the man’s hands. ‘Why were you in 
the towers so foolish as to let us pass?’ 

‘The valley is full of the dead,’ said the Afghan. ‘It is better to fall into the 
hands of the English than the hands of the dead. They march to and fro below 
there. I saw them in the lightning.’ 

He recovered his composure after a little, and whispering, because Halley’s 
pistol was at his stomach, said: ‘What is this? There is no war between us now, 
and the Mullah will kill me for not seeing you pass!’ 

‘Rest easy,’ said Halley; ‘we are coming to kill the Mullah, if God please. His 
teeth have grown too long. No harm will come to thee unless the daylight shows 
thee as a face which is desired by the gallows for crime done. But what of the 
dead regiment?’ 

‘I only kill within my own border,’ said the man, immensely relieved. “The 
Dead Regiment is below. The men must have passed through it on their journey 


— four hundred dead on horses, stumbling among their own graves, among the 
little heaps — dead men all, whom we slew.’ 

‘Whew!’ said Halley. ‘That accounts for my cursing Carter and the Major 
cursing me. Four hundred sabres, eh? No wonder we thought there were a few 
extra men in the troop. Kurruk Shah,’ he whispered to a grizzled native officer 
that lay within a few feet of him, ‘hast thou heard anything of a dead Rissala in 
these hills?’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said Kurruk Shah with a grim chuckle. ‘Otherwise, why did I, 
who have served the Queen for seven-and-twenty years, and killed many hill- 
dogs, shout aloud for quarter when the lightning revealed us to the watch- 
towers? When I was a young man I saw the killing in the valley of Sheor-Kot 
there at our feet, and I know the tale that grew up therefrom. But how can the 
ghosts of unbelievers, prevail against us who are of the Faith? Strap that dog’s 
hands a little tighter, Sahib. An Afghan is like an eel.’ 

‘But a dead Rissala,’ said Halley, jerking his captive’s wrist. ‘That is foolish 
talk, Kurruk Shah. The dead are dead. Hold still, sag.” The Afghan wriggled. 

‘The dead are dead, and for that reason they walk at night. What need to talk? 
We be men; we have our eyes and ears. Thou canst both see and hear them, 
down the hillside,’ said Kurruk Shah composedly. 

Halley stared and listened long and intently. The valley was full of stifled 
noises, as every valley must be at night; but whether he saw or heard more than 
was natural Halley alone knows, and he does not choose to speak on the subject. 

At last, and just before the dawn, a green rocket shot up from the far side of 
the valley of Bersund, at the head of the gorge, to show that the Goorkhas were 
in position. A red light from the infantry at left and right answered it, and the 
cavalry burnt a white flare. Afghans in winter are late sleepers, and it was not till 
full day that the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s men began to straggle from their huts, 
rubbing their eyes. They saw men in green, and red, and brown uniforms, 
leaning on their arms, neatly arranged all round the crater of the village of 
Bersund, in a cordon that not even a wolf could have broken. They rubbed their 
eyes the more when a pink-faced young man, who was not even in the Army, but 
represented the Political Department, tripped down the hillside with two 
orderlies, rapped at the door of the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s house, and told him 
quietly to step out and be tied up for safe transport. That same young man passed 
on through the huts, tapping here one cateran and there another lightly with his 
cane; and as each was pointed out, so he was tied up, staring hopelessly at the 
crowned heights around where the English soldiers looked down with incurious 
eyes. Only the Mullah tried to carry it off with curses and high words, till a 
soldier who was tying his hands said: — 


‘None o’ your lip!’ Why didn’t you come out when you was ordered, instead 
o’ keepin’ us awake all night? You’re no better than my own barrack-sweeper, 
you white-’eaded old polyanthus! Kim up!’ 

Half an hour later the troops had gone away with the Mullah and his thirteen 
friends. The dazed villagers were looking ruefully at a pile of broken muskets 
and snapped swords, and wondering how in the world they had come so to 
miscalculate the forbearance of the Indian Government. 

It was a very neat little affair, neatly carried out, and the men concerned were 
unofficially thanked for their services. 

Yet it seems to me that much credit is also due to another regiment whose 
name did not appear in the brigade orders, and whose very existence is in danger 
of being forgotten. 


IN THE RUKH 


The Only Son lay down again and dreamed that he dreamed a dream. 
The last ash dropped from the dying fire with the click of a falling spark, 
And the Only Son woke up again and called across the dark: — 
‘Now, was I born of womankind and laid in a mother’s breast? 
For I have dreamed of a shaggy hide whereon I went to rest. 
And was I born of womankind and laid on a father’s arm? 
For I have dreamed of long white teeth that guarded me from harm. 
Oh, was I born of womankind and did I play alone? 
For I have dreamed of playmates twain that bit me to the bone. 
And did I break the barley bread and steep it in the tyre? 
For I have dreamed of a youngling kid new riven from the byre. 
An hour it lacks and an hour it lacks to the rising of the moon — 
But I can see the black roof-beams as plain as it were noon! 
‘Tis a league and a league to the Lena Falls where the trooping sambhur go, 
But I can hear the little fawn that bleats behind the doe! 
‘Tis a league and a league to the Lena Falls where the crop and the upland meet, 
But I can smell the warm wet wind that whispers through the wheat!’ 


— The Only Son. 


OF the wheels of public service that turn under the Indian Government, there 
is none more important than the Department of Woods and Forests. The 
reboisement of all India is in its hands; or will be when Government has the 
money to spend. Its servants wrestle with wandering sand-torrents and shifting 
dunes wattling them at the sides, damming them in front, and pegging them 
down atop with coarse grass and spindling pine after the rules of Nancy. They 
are responsible for all the timber in the State forests of the Himalayas, as well as 
for the denuded hillsides that the monsoons wash into dry gullies and aching 
ravines; each cut a mouth crying aloud what carelessness can do. They 
experiment with battalions of foreign trees, and coax the blue gum to take root 
and, perhaps, dry up the Canal fever. In the plains the chief part of their duty is 
to see that the belt fire-lines in the forest reserves are kept clean, so that when 
drought comes and the cattle starve, they may throw the reserve open to the 
villager’s herds and allow the man himself to gather sticks. They poll and lop for 
the stacked railway-fuel along the lines that burn no coal; they calculate the 
profit of their plantations to five points of decimals; they are the doctors and 
midwives of the huge teak forests of Upper Burma, the rubber of the Eastern 
Jungles, and the gall-nuts of the South; and they are always hampered by lack of 
funds. But since a Forest Officer’s business takes him far from the beaten roads 
and the regular stations, he learns to grow wise in more than wood-lore alone; to 
know the people and the polity of the jungle; meeting tiger, bear, leopard, wild- 
dog, and all the deer, not once or twice after days of beating, but again and again 


in the execution of his duty. He spends much time in saddle or under canvas — 
the friend of newly-planted trees, the associate of uncouth rangers and hairy 
trackers — till the woods, that show his care, in turn set their mark upon him, 
and he ceases to sing the naughty French songs he learned at Nancy, and grows 
silent with the silent things of the underbrush. 

Gisborne of the Woods and Forests had spent four years in the service. At first 
he loved it without comprehension, because it led him into the open on 
horseback and gave him authority. Then he hated it furiously, and would have 
given a year’s pay for one month of such society as India affords. That crisis 
over, the forests took him back again, and he was content to serve them, to 
deepen and widen his fire- lines, to watch the green mist of his new plantation 
against the older foliage, to dredge out the choked stream, and to follow and 
strengthen the last struggle of the forest where it broke down and died among the 
long pig-grass. On some still day that grass would be burned off, and a hundred 
beasts that had their homes there would rush out before the pale flames at high 
noon. Later, the forest would creep forward over the blackened ground in orderly 
lines of saplings, and Gisborne, watching, would be well pleased. His bungalow, 
a thatched white-walled cottage of two rooms, was set at one end of the great 
rukh and overlooking it. He made no pretence at keeping a garden, for the rukh 
swept up to his door, curled over in a thicket of bamboo, and he rode from his 
verandah into its heart without the need of any carriage- drive. 

Abdul Gafur, his fat Mohammedan butler, fed him when he was at home, and 
spent the rest of the time gossiping with the little band of native servants whose 
huts lay behind the bungalow. There were two grooms, a cook, a water-carrier, 
and a sweeper, and that was all. Gisborne cleaned his own guns and kept no dog. 
Dogs scared the game, and it pleased the man to be able to say where the 
subjects of his kingdom would drink at moonrise, eat before dawn, and lie up in 
the day’s heat. The rangers and forest-guards lived in little huts far away in the 
rukh, only appearing when one of them had been injured by a falling tree or a 
wild beast. There Gisborne was alone. 

In spring the rukh put out few new leaves, but lay dry and still untouched by 
the finger of the year, waiting for rain. Only there was then more calling and 
roaring in the dark on a quiet night; the tumult of a battle-royal among the tigers, 
the bellowing of arrogant buck, or the steady wood-chopping of an old boar 
sharpening his tushes against a bole. Then Gisborne laid aside his little-used gun 
altogether, for it was to him a sin to kill. In summer, through the furious May 
heats, the rukh reeled in the haze, and Gisborne watched for the first sign of 
curling smoke that should betray a forest fire. Then came the Rains with a roar, 
and the rukh was blotted out in fetch after fetch of warm mist, and the broad 


leaves drummed the night through under the big drops; and there was a noise of 
running water, and of juicy green stuff crackling where the wind struck it, and 
the lightning wove patterns behind the dense matting of the foliage, till the sun 
broke loose again and the rukh stood with hot flanks smoking to the newly- 
washed sky. Then the heat and the dry cold subdued everything to tiger-colour 
again. So Gisborne learned to know his rukh and was very happy. His pay came 
month by month, but he had very little need for money. The currency notes 
accumulated in the drawer where he kept his homeletters and the recapping- 
machine. If he drew anything, it was to make a purchase from the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, or to pay a ranger’s widow a sum that the Government of 
India would never have sanctioned for her man’s death. 

Payment was good, but vengeance was also necessary, and he took that when 
he could. One night of many nights a runner, breathless and gasping, came to 
him with the news that a forest-guard lay dead by the Kanye stream, the side of 
his head smashed in as though it had been an eggshell. Gisborne went out at 
dawn to look for the murderer. It is only travellers and now and then young 
soldiers who are known to the world as great hunters. The Forest Officers take 
their shikar as part of the day’s work, and no one hears of it. Gisborne went on 
foot to the place of the kill: the widow was wailing over the corpse as it lay ona 
bedstead, while two or three men were looking at footprints on the moist ground. 
‘That is the Red One,’ said a man. ‘I knew he would turn to man in time, but 
surely there is game enough even for him. This must have been done for 
devilry.’ 

‘The Red One lies up in the rocks at the back of the sal trees,’ said Gisborne. 
He knew the tiger under suspicion. 

‘Not now, Sahib, not now. He will be raging and ranging to and fro. 
Remember that the first kill is a triple kill always. Our blood makes them mad. 
He may be behind us even as we speak.’ 

‘He may have gone to the next hut,’ said another. ‘It is only four koss. Wallah, 
who is this?’ 

Gisborne turned with the others. A man was walking down the dried bed of 
the stream, naked except for the loin-cloth, but crowned with a wreath of the 
tasselled blossoms of the white convolvulus creeper. So noiselessly did he move 
over the little pebbles, that even Gisborne, used to the soft-footedness of 
trackers, started. 

‘The tiger that killed,’ he began, without any salute, ‘has gone to drink, and 
now he is asleep under a rock beyond that hill.’ His voice was clear and bell-like, 
utterly different from the usual whine of the native, and his face as he lifted it in 
the sunshine might have been that of an angel strayed among the woods. The 


widow ceased wailing above the corpse and looked round-eyed at the stranger, 
returning to her duty with double strength. 

‘Shall I show the Sahib?’ he said simply. 

‘If thou art sure — ’ Gisborne began. 

‘Sure indeed. I saw him only an hour ago — the dog. It is before his time to 
eat man’s flesh. He has yet a dozen sound teeth in his evil head.’ 

The men kneeling above the footprints slunk off quietly, for fear that Gisborne 
should ask them to go with him, and the young man laughed a little to himself. 

‘Come, Sahib,’ he cried, and turned on his heel, walking before his 
companion. 

‘Not so fast. I cannot keep that pace,’ said the white man. ‘Halt there. Thy face 
is new to me.’ 

‘That may be. I am but newly come into this forest.’ 

‘From what village?’ 

‘T am without a village. I came from over there.’ He flung out his arm towards 
the north. 

‘A gipsy then?’ 

‘No, Sahib. I am a man without caste, and for matter of that without a father.’ 

‘What do men call thee?’ 

‘Mowgli, Sahib. And what is the Sahib’s name?’ 

‘I am the warden of this rukh — Gisborne is my name.’ 

‘How? Do they number the trees and the blades of grass here?’ 

‘Even so; lest such gipsy fellows as thou set them afire.’ 

‘I! I would not hurt the jungle for any gift. That is my home.’ 

He turned to Gisborne with a smile that was irresistible, and held up a warning 
hand. 

‘Now, Sahib, we must go a little quietly. There is no need to wake the dog, 
though he sleeps heavily enough. Perhaps it were better if I went forward alone 
and drove him down wind to the Sahib.’ 

‘Allah! Since when have tigers been driven to and fro like cattle by naked 
men?’ said Gisborne, aghast at the man’s audacity. 

He laughed again softly. ‘Nay, then, come along with me and shoot him in thy 
own way with the big English rifle.’ 

Gisborne stepped in his guide’s track, twisted, crawled, and clomb and 
stooped and suffered through all the many agonies of a jungle-stalk. He was 
purple and dripping with sweat when Mowgli at the last bade him raise his head 
and peer over a blue baked rock near a tiny hill pool. By the waterside lay the 
tiger extended and at ease, lazily licking clean again an enormous elbow and fore 
paw. He was old, yellow- toothed, and not a little mangy, but in that setting and 


sunshine, imposing enough. 

Gisborne had no false ideas of sport where the man-eater was concerned. This 
thing was vermin, to be killed as speedily as possible. He waited to recover his 
breath, rested the rifle on the rock and whistled. The brute’s head turned slowly 
not twenty feet from the rifle-mouth, and Gisborne planted his shots, business- 
like, one behind the shoulder and the other a little below the eye. At that range 
the heavy bones were no guard against the rending bullets. 

‘Well, the skin was not worth keeping at any rate,’ said he, as the smoke 
cleared away and the beast lay kicking and gasping in the last agony. 

‘A dog’s death for a dog,’ said Mowgli quietly. ‘Indeed there is nothing in that 
carrion worth taking away.’ 

‘The whiskers. Dost thou not take the whiskers?’ said Gisborne, who knew 
how the rangers valued such things. 

‘T? Am I a lousy shikarri of the jungle to paddle with a tiger’s muzzle? Let 
him lie. Here come his friends already.’ 

A dropping kite whistled shrilly overhead, as Gisborne snapped out the empty 
shells, and wiped his face. 

‘And if thou art not a shikarri, where didst thou learn thy knowledge of the 
tiger-folk?’ said he. ‘No tracker could have done better.’ 

‘T hate all tigers,’ said Mowgli curtly. ‘Let the Sahib give me his gun to carry. 
Arre, it is a very fine one. And where does the Sahib go now?’ 

‘To my house.’ 

‘May I come? I have never yet looked within a white man’s house.’ 

Gisborne returned to his bungalow, Mowgli striding noiselessly before him, 
his brown skin glistening in the sunlight. 

He stared curiously at the verandah and the two chairs there, fingered the split 
bamboo shade curtains with suspicion, and entered, looking always behind him. 
Gisborne loosed a curtain to keep out the sun. It dropped with a clatter, but 
almost before it touched the flagging of the verandah Mowgli had leaped clear, 
and was standing with heaving chest in the open. 

‘It is a trap,’ he said quickly. 

Gisborne laughed. ‘White men do not trap men. Indeed thou art altogether of 
the jungle.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mowgli, ‘it has neither catch nor fall. I — I never beheld these 
things till to-day.’ 

He came in on tiptoe and stared with large eyes at the furniture of the two 
rooms. Abdul Gafur, who was laying lunch, looked at him with deep disgust. 

‘So much trouble to eat, and so much trouble to lie down after you have 
eaten!’ said Mowgli with a grin. ‘We do better in the jungle. It is very wonderful. 


There are very many rich things here. Is the Sahib not afraid that he may be 
robbed? I have never seen such wonderful things.’ He was staring at a dusty 
Benares brass plate on a rickety bracket. 

‘Only a thief from the jungle would rob here,’ said Abdul Gafur, setting down 
a plate with a clatter. Mowgli opened his eyes wide and stared at the white- 
bearded Mohammedan. 

‘In my country when goats bleat very loud we cut their throats,’ he returned 
cheerfully. ‘But have no fear, thou. I am going.’ 

He turned and disappeared into the rukh. Gisborne looked after him with a 
laugh that ended in a little sigh. There was not much outside his regular work to 
interest the Forest Officer, and this son of the forest, who seemed to know tigers 
as other people know dogs, would have been a diversion. 

‘He’s a most wonderful chap,’ thought Gisborne; ‘he’s like the illustrations in 
the Classical Dictionary. I wish I could have made him a gunboy. There’s no fun 
in shikarring alone, and this fellow would have been a perfect shikarri. I wonder 
what in the world he is.’ 

That evening he sat on the verandah under the stars smoking as he wondered. 
A puff of smoke curled from the pipebowl. As it cleared he was aware of 
Mowgli sitting with arms crossed on the verandah edge. A ghost could not have 
drifted up more noiselessly. Gisborne started and let the pipe drop. 

‘There is no man to talk to out there in the rukh,’ said Mowgli; ‘I came here, 
therefore.’ He picked up the pipe and returned it to Gisborne. 

‘Oh,’ said Gisborne, and after a long pause, ‘What news is there in the rukh? 
Hast thou found another tiger?’ 

‘The nilghai are changing their feeding-ground against the new moon, as is 
their custom. The pig are feeding near the Kanye river now, because they will 
not feed with the nilghai, and one of their sows has been killed by a leopard in 
the long grass at the water-head. I do not know any more.’ 

‘And how didst thou know all these things?’ said Gisborne, leaning forward 
and looking at the eyes that glittered in the starlight. 

‘How should I not know? The nilghai has his custom and his use, and a child 
knows that pig will not feed with him.’ 

‘I do not know this,’ said Gisborne. 

‘Tck! Tck! And thou art in charge — so the men of the huts tell me — in 
charge of all this rukh.’ He laughed to himself. 

‘Tt is well enough to talk and to tell child’s tales,’ Gisborne retorted, nettled at 
the chuckle. ‘To say that this and that goes on in the rukh. No man can deny 
thee.’ 

‘As for the sow’s carcase, I will show thee her bones to-morrow,’ Mowgli 


returned, absolutely unmoved. ‘Touching the matter of the nilghai, if the Sahib 
will sit here very still I will drive one nilghai up to this place, and by listening to 
the sounds carefully, the Sahib can tell whence that nilghai has been driven.’ 

‘Mowgli, the jungle has made thee mad,’ said Gisborne. ‘Who can drive 
nilghai?’ 

‘Still — sit still, then. I go.’ 

‘Gad, the man’s a ghost!’ said Gisborne; for Mowgli had faded out into the 
darkness and there was no sound of feet. The rukh lay out in great velvety folds 
in the uncertain shimmer of the stardust — so still that the least little wandering 
wind among the tree-tops came up as the sigh of a child sleeping equably. Abdul 
Gafur in the cook-house was clicking plates together. 

‘Be still there!’ shouted Gisborne, and composed himself to listen as a man 
can who is used to the stillness of the rukh. It had been his custom, to preserve 
his self-respect in his isolation, to dress for dinner each night, and the stiff white 
shirtfront creaked with his regular breathing till he shifted a little sideways. Then 
the tobacco of a somewhat foul pipe began to purr, and he threw the pipe from 
him. Now, except for the nightbreath in the rukh, everything was dumb. 

From an inconceivable distance, and drawled through immeasurable darkness, 
came the faint, faint echo of a wolf’s howl. Then silence again for, it seemed, 
long hours. At last, when his legs below the knees had lost all feeling, Gisborne 
heard something that might have been a crash far off through the undergrowth. 
He doubted till it was repeated again and yet again. 

‘That’s from the west,’ he muttered; ‘there’s something on foot there.’ The 
noise increased — crash on crash, plunge on plunge — with the thick grunting 
of a hotly pressed nilghai, flying in panic terror and taking no heed to his course. 

A shadow blundered out from between the tree-trunks, wheeled back, turned 
again grunting, and with a clatter on the bare ground dashed up almost within 
reach of his hand. It was a bull nilghai, dripping with dew — his withers hung 
with a torn trail of creeper, his eyes shining in the light from the house. The 
creature checked at sight of the man, and fled along the edge of the rukh till he 
melted in the darkness. The first idea in Gisborne’s bewildered mind was the 
indecency of thus dragging out for inspection the big blue bull of the rukh — the 
putting him through his paces in the night which should have been his own. 

Then said a smooth voice at his ear as he stood staring: 

‘He came from the water-head where he was leading the herd. From the west 
he came. Does the Sahib believe now, or shall I bring up the herd to be counted? 
The Sahib is in charge of this rukh.’ 

Mowgli had reseated himself on the verandah, breathing a little quickly. 
Gisborne looked at him with open mouth. ‘How was that accomplished?’ he 


said. 

The Sahib saw. The bull was driven — driven as a buffalo is. Ho! ho! He will 
have a fine tale to tell when he returns to the herd.’ 

‘That is a new trick to me. Canst thou run as swiftly as the nilghai, then?’ 

‘The Sahib has seen. If the Sahib needs more knowledge at any time of the 
movings of the game, I, Mowgli, am here. This is a good rukh, and I shall stay.’ 

‘Stay then, and if thou hast need of a meal at any time my servants shall give 
thee one.’ 

“Yes, indeed, I am fond of cooked food,’ Mowgli answered quickly. ‘No man 
may say that I do not eat boiled and roast as much as any other man. I will come 
for that meal. Now, on my part, I promise that the Sahib shall sleep safely in his 
house by night, and no thief shall break in to carry away his so rich treasures.’ 

The conversation ended itself on Mowsgli’s abrupt departure. Gisborne sat 
long smoking, and the upshot of his thoughts was that in Mowgli he had found at 
last that ideal ranger and forest-guard for whom he and the Department were 
always looking. 

‘T must get him into the Government service somehow. A man who can drive 
nilghai would know more about the rukh than fifty men. He’s a miracle — a 
lusus nature — but a forest-guard he must be if he’ll only settle down in one 
place,’ said Gisborne. 

Abdul Gafur’s opinion was less favourable. He confided to Gisborne at 
bedtime that strangers from God-knew-where were more than likely to be 
professional thieves, and that he personally did not approve of naked outcastes 
who had not the proper manner of addressing white people. Gisborne laughed 
and bade him go to his quarters, and Abdul Gafur retreated growling. Later in 
the night he found occasion to rise up and beat his thirteen-year-old daughter. 
Nobody knew the cause of dispute, but Gisborne heard the cry. 

Through the days that followed Mowgli came and went like a shadow. He had 
established himself and his wild house-keeping close to the bungalow, but on the 
edge of the rukh, where Gisborne, going out on to the verandah for a breath of 
cool air, would see him sometimes sitting in the moonlight, his forehead on his 
knees, or lying out along the fling of a branch, closely pressed to it as some beast 
of the night. Thence Mowgli would throw him a salutation and bid him sleep at 
ease, or descending would weave prodigious stories of the manners of the beasts 
in the rukh. Once he wandered into the stables and was found looking at the 
horses with deep interest. 

‘That,’ said Abdul Gafur pointedly, ‘is sure sign that some day he will steal 
one. Why, if he lives about this house, does he not take an honest employment? 
But no, he must wander up and down like a loose camel, turning the heads of 


fools and opening the jaws of the unwise to folly.’ So Abdul Gafur would give 
harsh orders to Mowgli when they met, would bid him fetch water and pluck 
fowls, and Mowgli, laughing unconcernedly, would obey. 

‘He has no caste,’ said Abdul Gafur. He will do anything. Look to it, Sahib, 
that he does not do too much. A snake is a snake, and a jungle- gipsy is a thief 
till the death.’ 

‘Be silent, then,’ said Gisborne. ‘I allow thee to correct thy own household if 
there is not too much noise, because I know thy customs and use. My custom 
thou dost not know. The man is without doubt a little mad.’ 

‘Very little mad indeed,’ said Abdul Gafur. ‘But we shall see what comes 
thereof.’ 

A few days later on his business took Gisborne into the rukh for three days. 
Abdul Gafur being old and fat was left at home. He did not approve of lying up 
in rangers’ huts, and was inclined to levy contributions in his master’s name of 
grain and oil and milk from those who could ill afford such benevolences. 
Gisborne rode off early one dawn a little vexed that his man of the woods was 
not at the verandah to accompany him. He liked him — liked his strength, 
fleetness, and silence of foot, and his ever-ready open smile; his ignorance of all 
forms of ceremony and salutations, and the childlike tales that he would tell (and 
Gisborne would credit now) of what the game was doing in the rukh. After an 
hour’s riding through the greenery, he heard a rustle behind him, and Mowgli 
trotted at his stirrup. 

“We have a three days’ work toward,’ said Gisborne, ‘among the new trees.’ 

‘Good,’ said Mowgli. ‘It is always good to cherish young trees. They make 
cover if the beasts leave them alone. We must shift the pig again.’ 

‘Again? How?’ Gisborne smiled. 

‘Oh, they were rooting and tusking among the young sal last night, and I 
drove them off. Therefore I did not come to the verandah this morning. The pig 
should not be on this side of the rukh at all. We must keep them below the head 
of the Kanye river.’ 

‘If a man could herd clouds he might do that thing; but, Mowgli, if as thou 
sayest, thou art herder in the rukh for no gain and for no pay — ’ 

‘It is the Sahib’s rukh,’ said Mowgli, quickly looking up. Gisborne nodded 
thanks and went on: ‘Would it not be better to work for pay from the 
Government? There is a pension at the end of long service.’ 

‘Of that I have thought,’ said Mowgli, ‘but the rangers live in huts with shut 
doors, and all that is all too much a trap to me. Yet I think — ’ 

‘Think well then and tell me later. Here we will stay for breakfast.’ 

Gisborne dismounted, took his morning meal from his home-made saddle- 


bags, and saw the day open hot above the rukh. Mowgli lay in the grass at his 
side staring up to the sky. 

Presently he said in a lazy whisper: ‘Sahib, is there any order at the bungalow 
to take out the white mare to-day.’ 

‘No, she is fat and old and a little lame beside. Why?’ 

‘She is being ridden now and not slowly on the road that runs to the railway 
line.’ 

‘Bah, that is two koss away. It is a woodpecker.’ 

Mowgli put up his forearm to keep the sun out of his eyes. 

‘The road curves in with a big curve from the bungalow. It is not more than a 
koss, at the farthest, as the kite goes; and sound flies with the birds. Shall we 
see?’ 

‘What folly! To run a koss in this sun to see a noise in the forest.’ 

‘Nay, the pony is the Sahib’s pony. I meant only to bring her here. If she is not 
the Sahib’s pony, no matter. If she is, the Sahib can do what he wills. She is 
certainly being ridden hard.’ 

‘And how wilt thou bring her here, madman?’ 

‘Has the Sahib forgotten? By the road of the nilghai and no other.’ 

‘Up then and run if thou art so full of zeal.’ 

‘Oh, I do not run!’ He put out his hand to sign for silence, and still lying on his 
back called aloud thrice — with a deep gurgling cry that was new to Gisborne. 

‘She will come,’ he said at the end. ‘Let us wait in the shade.’ The long 
eyelashes drooped over the wild eyes as Mowgli began to doze in the morning 
hush. Gisborne waited patiently Mowgli was surely mad, but as entertaining a 
companion as a lonely Forest Officer could desire. 

‘Ho! ho!’ said Mowgli lazily, with shut eyes. ‘He has dropped off. Well, first 
the mare will come and then the man.’ Then he yawned as Gisborne’s pony 
stallion neighed. Three minutes later Gisborne’s white mare, saddled, bridled, 
but riderless, tore into the glade where they were sitting, and hurried to her 
companion. 

‘She is not very warm,’ said Mowgli, ‘but in this heat the sweat comes easily. 
Presently we shall see her rider, for a man goes more slowly than a horse — 
especially if he chance to be a fat man and old.’ 

‘Allah! This is the devil’s work,’ cried Gisborne leaping to his feet, for he 
heard a yell in the jungle. 

‘Have no care, Sahib. He will not be hurt. He also will say that it is devil’s 
work. Ah! Listen! Who is that?’ 

It was the voice of Abdul Gafur in an agony of terror, crying out upon 
unknown things to spare him and his gray hairs. 


‘Nay, I cannot move another step,’ he howled. ‘I am old and my turban is lost. 
Arré! Arré! But I will move. Indeed I will hasten. I will run! Oh, Devils of the 
Pit, I am a Mussulman!’ 

The undergrowth parted and gave up Abdul Gafur, turbanless, shoeless, with 
his waist-cloth unbound, mud and grass in his clutched hands, and his face 
purple. He saw Gisborne, yelled anew, and pitched forward, exhausted and 
quivering, at his feet. Mowgli watched him with a sweet smile. 

‘This is no joke,’ said Gisborne sternly. “The man is like to die, Mowgli.’ 

‘He will not die. He is only afraid. There was no need that he should have 
come out of a walk.’ 

Abdul Gafur groaned and rose up, shaking in every limb. 

‘It was witchcraft — witchcraft and devildom! ‘ he sobbed, fumbling with his 
hand in his breast. ‘Because of my sin I have been whipped through the woods 
by devils. It is all finished. I repent. Take them, Sahib!’ He held out a roll of dirty 
paper. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Abdul Gafur?’ said Gisborne, already knowing 
what would come. 

‘Put me in the jail-khana — the notes are all here — but lock me up safely 
that no devils may follow. I have sinned against the Sahib and his salt which I 
have eaten; and but for those accursed wood-demons, I might have bought land 
afar off and lived in peace all my days.’ He beat his head upon the ground in an 
agony of despair and mortification. Gisborne turned the roll of notes over and 
over. It was his accumulated back-pay for the last nine months — the roll that 
lay in the drawer with the home-letters and the recapping machine. Mowgli 
watched Abdul Gafur, laughing noiselessly to himself. “There is no need to put 
me on the horse again. I will walk home slowly with the Sahib, and then he can 
send me under guard to the jail-khana. The Government gives many years for 
this offence,’ said the butler sullenly. 

Loneliness in the rukh affects very many ideas about very many things. 
Gisborne stared at Abdul Gafur, remembering that he was a very good servant, 
and that a new butler must be broken into the ways of the house from the 
beginning, and at the best would be a new face and a new tongue. 

‘Listen, Abdul Gafur,’ he said. ‘Thou hast done great wrong, and altogether 
lost thy izzat and thy reputation. But I think that this came upon thee suddenly.’ 

‘Allah! I had never desired the notes before. The Evil took me by the throat 
while I looked.’ 

‘That also I can believe. Go then back to my house, and when I return I will 
send the notes by a runner to the Bank, and there shall be no more said. Thou art 
too old for the jail-khana. Also thy household is guiltless.’ 


For answer Abdul Gafur sobbed between Gisborne’s cowhide riding-boots. 

‘Is there no dismissal then?’ he gulped. 

‘That we shall see. It hangs upon thy conduct when we return. Get upon the 
mare and ride slowly back.’ 

‘But the devils! The rukh is full of devils.’ 

‘No matter, my father. They will do thee no more harm unless, indeed, the 
Sahib’s orders be not obeyed,’ said Mowgli. ‘Then, perchance, they may drive 
thee home — by the road of the nilghai.’ 

Abdul Gafur’s lower jaw dropped as he twisted up his waist-cloth, staring at 
Mowgli. 

‘Are they his devils? His devils! And I had thought to return and lay the blame 
upon this warlock!’ 

‘That was well thought of, Huzrut; but before we make a trap we see first how 
big the game is that may fall into it. Now I thought no more than that a man had 
taken one of the Sahib’s horses. I did not know that the design was to make me a 
thief before the Sahib, or my devils had haled thee here by the leg. It is not too 
late now.’ 

Mowgli looked inquiringly at Gisborne; but Abdul Gafur waddled hastily to 
the white mare, scrambled on her back and fled, the woodways crashing and 
echoing behind him. 

‘That was well done,’ said Mowgli. ‘But he will fall again unless he holds by 
the mane.’ 

‘Now it is time to tell me what these things mean,’ said Gisborne a little 
sternly. ‘What is this talk of thy devils? How can men be driven up and down the 
rukh like cattle? Give answer.’ 

‘Is the Sahib angry because I have saved him his money?’ 

‘No, but there is trick-work in this that does not please me.’ 

‘Very good. Now if I rose and stepped three paces into the rukh there is no 
one, not even the Sahib, could find me till I choose. As I would not willingly do 
this, so I would not willingly tell. Have patience a little, Sahib, and some day I 
will show thee everything, for, if thou wilt, some day we will drive the buck 
together. There is no devil-work in the matter at all. Only...1 know the rukh as a 
man knows the cooking-place in his house.’ 

Mowgli was speaking as he would speak to an impatient child. Gisborne, 
puzzled, baffled, and a great deal annoyed, said nothing, but stared on the ground 
and thought. When he looked up the man of the woods had gone. 

‘It is not good,’ said a level voice from the thicket, ‘for friends to be angry. 
Wait till the evening, Sahib, when the air cools.’ 

Left to himself thus, dropped as it were in the heart of the rukh, Gisborne 


swore, then laughed, remounted his pony, and rode on. He visited a ranger’s hut, 
overlooked a couple of new plantations, left some orders as to the burning of a 
patch of dry grass, and set out for a camping-ground of his own choice, a pile of 
splintered rocks roughly roofed over with branches and leaves, not far from the 
banks of the Kanye stream. It was twilight when he came in sight of his resting- 
place, and the rukh was waking to the hushed ravenous life of the night. 

A camp-fire flickered on the knoll, and there was the smell of a very good 
dinner in the wind. 

‘Um,’ said Gisborne, ‘that’s better than cold meat at any rate. Now the only 
man who’d be likely to be here’d be Muller, and, officially, he ought to be 
looking over the Changamanga rukh. I suppose that’s why he’s on my ground.’ 

The gigantic German who was the head of the Woods and Forests of all India, 
Head Ranger from Burma to Bombay, had a habit of flitting batlike without 
warning from one place to another, and turning up exactly where he was least 
looked for. His theory was that sudden visitations, the discovery of shortcomings 
and a word-of-mouth upbraiding of a subordinate were infinitely better than the 
slow processes of correspondence, which might end in a written and official 
reprimand — a thing in after years to be counted against a Forest Officer’s 
record. As he explained it: ‘If I only talk to my boys like a Dutch uncle, dey say, 
“Tt was only dot damned old Muller,” and dey do better next dime. But if my fat- 
head clerk he write and say dot Muller der Inspecdor-General fail to onderstand 
and is much annoyed, first dot does no goot because I am not dere, and, second, 
der fool dot comes after me he may say to my best boys: “Look here, you haf 
been wigged by my bredecessor.” I tell you der big brass-hat pizness does not 
make der trees grow.’ 

Muller’s deep voice was coming out of the darkness behind the firelight as he 
bent over the shoulders of his pet cook. ‘Not so much sauce, you son of Belial! 
Worcester sauce he is a gondiment and not a fluid. Ah, Gisborne, you haf come 
to a very bad dinner. Where is your camp?’ and he walked up to shake hands. 

‘I’m the camp, sir,’ said Gisborne. ‘I didn’t know you were about here.’ 

Muller looked at the young man’s trim figure. ‘Goot! That is very goot! One 
horse and some cold things to eat. When I was young I did my camp so. Now 
you shall dine with me. I went into Headquarters to make up my rebort last 
month. I haf written half — ho! ho! — and der rest I haf leaved to my glerks and 
come out for a walk. Der Government is mad about dose reborts. I dold der 
Viceroy so at Simla.’ 

Gisborne chuckled, remembering the many tales that were told of Muller’s 
conflicts with the Supreme Government. He was the chartered libertine of all the 
offices, for as a Forest Officer he had no equal. 


‘If I find you, Gisborne, sitting in your bungalow and hatching reborts to me 
about der blantations instead of riding der blantations, I will dransfer you to der 
middle of der Bikaneer Desert to reforest him. I am sick of reborts and chewing 
paper when we should do our work.’ 

‘There’s not much danger of my wasting time over my annuals. I hate them as 
much as you do, sir.’ 

The talk went over at this point to professional matters. Muller had some 
questions to ask, and Gisborne orders and hints to receive, till dinner was ready. 
It was the most civilised meal Gisborne had eaten for months. No distance from 
the base of supplies was allowed to interfere with the work of Muller’s cook; and 
that table spread in the wilderness began with devilled small fresh-water fish, 
and ended with coffee and cognac. 

‘Ah!’ said Muller at the end, with a sigh of satisfaction as he lighted a cheroot 
and dropped into his much worn campchair. ‘When I am making reborts I am 
Freethinker und Atheist, but here in der rukh I am more than Christian. I am 
Bagan also.’ He rolled the cheroot-butt luxuriously under his tongue, dropped his 
hands on his knees, and stared before him into the dim shifting heart of the rukh, 
full of stealthy noises; the snapping of twigs like the snapping of the fire behind 
him; the sigh and rustle of a heat-bended branch recovering her straightness in 
the cool night; the incessant mutter of the Kanye stream, and the undernote of 
the many-peopled grass uplands out of sight beyond a swell of hill. He blew out 
a thick puff of smoke, and began to quote Heine to himself. 

“Yes, it is very goot. Very goot. “Yes, I work miracles, and, by Gott, dey come 
off too.” I remember when dere was no rukh more big than your knee, from here 
to der plough-lands, and in drought-time der cattle ate bones of dead cattle up 
und down. Now der trees haf come back. Dey were planted by a Freethinker, 
because he know just de cause dot made der effect. But der trees dey had der cult 
of der old gods — ”und der Christian Gods howl loudly.” Dey could not live in 
der rukh, Gisborne.’ 

A shadow moved in one of the bridle-paths — moved and stepped out into the 
starlight. 

‘I haf said true. Hush! Here is Faunus himself come to see der Insbector- 
General. Himmel, he is der god! Look!’ 

It was Mowgli, crowned with his wreath of white flowers and walking with a 
half-peeled branch — Mowgli, very mistrustful of the fire-light and ready to fly 
back to the thicket on the least alarm. 

‘That’s a friend of mine,’ said Gisborne. ‘ He’s looking for me. Ohé, Mowgli!’ 

Muller had barely time to gasp before the man was at Gisborne’s side, crying: 
‘I was wrong to go. I was wrong, but I did not know then that the mate of him 


that was killed by this river was awake looking for thee. Else I should not have 
gone away. She tracked thee from the back-range, Sahib.’ 

‘He is a little mad,’ said Gisborne, ‘and he speaks of all the beasts about here 
as if he was a friend of theirs.’ 

‘Of course — of course. If Faunus does not know, who should know?’ said 
Muller gravely. ‘What does he say about tigers — dis god who knows you so 
well?’ 

Gisborne relighted his cheroot, and before he had finished the story of Mowgli 
and his exploits it was burned down to moustache-edge. Muller listened without 
interruption. ‘Dot is not madness,’ he said at last when Gisborne had described 
the driving of Abdul Gafur. ‘Dot is not madness at all.’ 

‘What is it, then? He left me in a temper this morning because I asked him to 
tell how he did it. I fancy the chap’s possessed in some way.’ 

‘No, dere is no bossession, but it is most wonderful. Normally they die young 
— dese beople. Und you say now dot your thief-servant did not say what drove 
der poney, and of course der nilghai he could not speak.’ 

‘No, but, confound it, there wasn’t anything. I listened, and I can hear most 
things. The bull and the man simply came headlong — mad with fright.’ 

For answer Muller looked Mowgli up and down from head to foot, then 
beckoned him nearer. He came as a buck treads a tainted trail. 

‘There is no harm,’ said Muller in the vernacular. ‘Hold out an arm.’ 

He ran his hand down to the elbow, felt that, and nodded. ‘So I thought. Now 
the knee.’ Gisborne saw him feel the knee-cap and smile. Two or three white 
scars just above the ankle caught his eye. 

‘Those came when thou wast very young?’ he said. 

‘Ay, Mowgli answered with a smile. “They were love-tokens from the little 
ones.’ Then to Gisborne over his shoulder. “This Sahib knows everything. Who 
is he?’ 

‘That comes after, my friend. Now where are they?’ said Muller. 

Mowsgli swept his hand round his head in a circle. 

‘So! And thou canst drive nilghai? See! There is my mare in her pickets. 
Canst thou bring her to me without frightening her?’ 

‘Can I bring the mare to the Sahib without frightening her!’ Mowgli repeated, 
raising his voice a little above its normal pitch. ‘What is more easy if the heel- 
ropes are loose?’ 

‘Loosen the head and heel-pegs,’ shouted Muller to the groom. They were 
hardly out of the ground before the mare, a huge black Australian, flung up her 
head and cocked her ears. 

‘Careful! I do not wish her driven into the rukh,’ said Muller. 


Mowgli stood still fronting the blaze of the fire — in the very form and 
likeness of that Greek god who is so lavishly described in the novels. The mare 
whickered, drew up one hind leg, found that the heel- ropes were free, and 
moved swiftly to her master, on whose bosom she dropped her head, sweating 
lightly. 

‘She came of her own accord. My horses will do that,’ cried Gisborne. 

‘Feel if she sweats,’ said Mowgli. 

Gisborne laid a hand on the damp flank. 

‘Tt is enough,’ said Muller. 

‘Tt is enough,’ Mowgli repeated, and a rock behind him threw back the word. 

‘That’s uncanny, isn’t it?’ said Gisborne. 

‘No, only wonderful — most wonderful. Still you do not know, Gisborne?’ 

‘T confess I don’t.’ 

“Well then, I shall not tell. He says dot some day he will show you what it is. 
It would be gruel if I told. But why he is not dead I do not understand. Now 
listen thou.’ Muller faced Mowgli, and returned to the vernacular. ‘I am the head 
of all the rukhs in the country of India and others across the Black Water. I do 
not know how many men be under me — perhaps five thousand, perhaps ten. 
Thy business is this, — to wander no more up and down the rukh and drive 
beasts for sport or for show, but to take service under me, who am the 
Government in the matter of Woods and Forests, and to live in this rukh as a 
forest- guard; to drive the villagers’ goats away when there is no order to feed 
them in the rukh; to admit them when there is an order; to keep down, as thou 
canst keep down, the boar and the nilghai when they become too many; to tell 
Gisborne Sahib how and where tigers move, and what game there is in the 
forests; and to give sure warning of all the fires in the rukh, for thou canst give 
warning more quickly than any other. For that work there is a payment each 
month in silver, and at the end, when thou hast gathered a wife and cattle and, 
may be, children, a pension. What answer?’ 

‘That’s just what I — ’ Gisborne began. 

‘My Sahib spoke this morning of such a service. I walked all day alone 
considering the matter, and my answer is ready here. I serve, if I serve in this 
rukh and no other; with Gisborne Sahib and with no other.’ 

‘It shall be so. In a week comes the written order that pledges the honour of 
the Government for the pension. After that thou wilt take up thy hut where 
Gisborne Sahib shall appoint.’ 

‘I was going to speak to you about it,’ said Gisborne. 

‘I did not want to be told when I saw that man. Dere will never be a forest- 
guard like him. He is a miracle. I tell you, Gisborne, some day you will find it 


so. Listen, he is blood-brother to every beast in der rukh!’ 

‘I should be easier in my mind if I could understand him.’ 

‘Dot will come. Now I tell you dot only once in my service, and dot is thirty 
years, haf I met a boy dot began as this man began. Und he died. Sometimes you 
hear of dem in der census reports, but dey all die. Dis man haf lived, and he is an 
anachronism, for he is before der Iron Age, and der Stone Age. Look here, he is 
at der beginnings of der history of man — Adam in der Garden, and now we 
want only an Eva! No! He is older than dot child-tale, shust as der rukh is older 
dan der gods. Gisborne, I am a Bagan now, once for all.’ 

Through the rest of the long evening Muller sat smoking and smoking, and 
Staring and staring into the darkness, his lips moving in multiplied quotations, 
and great wonder upon his face. He went to his tent, but presently came out 
again in his majestic pink sleeping-suit, and the last words that Gisborne heard 
him address to the rukh through the deep hush of midnight were these, delivered 
with immense emphasis: — 

‘Dough we shivt und bedeck und bedrape us. 

Dou art noble und nude und andeek; 

Libidina dy moder, Briapus 

Dy fader, a God und a Greek. 

Now I know dot, Bagan or Christian, I shall nefer know der inwardness of der 

rukh!’ 





It was midnight in the bungalow a week later when Abdul Gafur, ashy gray 
with rage, stood at the foot of Gisborne’s bed and whispering bade him awake. 

‘Up, Sahib,’ he stammered. ‘Up and bring thy gun. Mine honour is gone. Up 
and kill before any see.’ 

The old man’s face had changed, so that Gisborne stared stupidly. 

‘It was for this, then, that that jungle outcaste helped me to polish the Sahib’s 
table, and drew water and plucked fowls. They have gone off together for all my 
beatings, and now he sits among his devils dragging her soul to the Pit. Up, 
Sahib, and come with me!’ 

He thrust a rifle into Gisborne’s half-wakened hand and almost dragged him 
from the room on to the verandah. 

‘They are there in the rukh; even within gunshot of the house. Come softly 
with me.’ 

‘But what is it? What is the trouble, Abdul?’ 

‘Mowgli, and his devils. Also my own daughter,’ said Abdul Gafur. Gisborne 
whistled and followed his guide. Not for nothing, he knew, had Abdul Gafur 
beaten his daughter of nights, and not for nothing had Mowgli helped in the 


housework a man whom his own powers, whatever those were, had convicted of 
theft. Also, a forest wooing goes quickly. 

There was the breathing of a flute in the rukh, as it might have been the song 
of some wandering wood-god, and, as they came nearer, a murmur of voices. 
The path ended in a little semicircular glade walled partly by high grass and 
partly by trees. In the centre, upon a fallen trunk, his back to the watchers and 
his arm round the neck of Abdul Gafur’s daughter, sat Mowgli, newly crowned 
with flowers, playing upon a rude bamboo flute, to whose music four huge 
wolves danced solemnly on their hind legs. 

‘Those are his devils,’ Abdul Gafur whispered. He held a bunch of cartridges 
in his hand. The beasts dropped to a longdrawn quavering note and lay still with 
steady green eyes, glaring at the girl. 

‘Behold,’ said Mowgli, laying aside the flute. ‘Is there anything of fear in 
that? I told thee, little Stout-heart, that there was not, and thou didst believe. Thy 
father said — and oh, if thou couldst have seen thy father being driven by the 
road of the nilghai! — thy father said that they were devils; and by Allah, who is 
thy God, I do not wonder that he so believed.’ 

The girl laughed a little rippling laugh, and Gisborne heard Abdul grind his 
few remaining teeth. This was not at all the girl that Gisborne had seen with a 
half-eye slinking about the compound veiled and silent, but another — a woman 
full blown in a night as the orchid puts out in an hour’s moist heat. 

‘But they are my playmates and my brothers, children of that mother that gave 
me suck, as I told thee behind the cookhouse,’ Mowgli went on. ‘Children of the 
father that lay between me and the cold at the mouth of the cave when I was a 
little naked child. Look’ — a wolf raised his gray jowl, slavering at Mowgli’s 
knee — ’my brother knows that I speak of them. Yes, when I was a little child he 
was a cub rolling with me on the clay.’ 

‘But thou hast said that thou art human-born,’ cooed the girl, nestling closer to 
the shoulder. “Thou art human-born?’ 

‘Said! Nay, I know that I am human born, because my heart is in thy hold, 
little one.” Her head dropped under Mowsgli’s chin. Gisborne put up a warning 
hand to restrain Abdul Gafur, who was not in the least impressed by the wonder 
of the sight. 

‘But I was a wolf among wolves none the less till a time came when Those of 
the jungle bade me go because I was a man.’ 

‘Who bade thee go? That is not like a true man’s talk.’ 

‘The very beasts themselves. Little one, thou wouldst never believe that 
telling, but so it was. The beasts of the jungle bade me go, but these four 
followed me because I was their brother. Then was I a herder of cattle among 


men, having learned their language. Ho! ho! The herds paid toll to my brothers, 
till a woman, an old woman, beloved, saw me playing by night with my brethren 
in the crops. They said that I was possessed of devils, and drove me from that 
village with sticks and stones, and the four came with me by stealth and not 
openly. That was when I had learned to eat cooked meat and to talk boldly. From 
village to village I went, heart of my heart, a herder of cattle, a tender of 
buffaloes, a tracker of game, but there was no man that dared lift a finger against 
me twice.’ He stooped down and patted one of the heads. ‘Do thou also like this. 
There is neither hurt nor magic in them. See, they know thee.’ 

‘The woods are full of all manner of devils,’ said the girl with a shudder. 

‘A lie. A child’s lie,” Mowgli returned confidently. ‘I have lain out in the dew 
under the stars and in the dark night, and I know. The jungle is my house. Shall a 
man fear his own roof-beams or a woman her man’s hearth? Stoop down and pat 
them.’ 

‘They are dogs and unclean,’ she murmured, bending forward with averted 
head. 

‘Having eaten the fruit, now we remember the Law!’ said Abdul Gafur 
bitterly. ‘What is the need of this waiting, Sahib? Kill!’ 

‘H’sh, thou. Let us learn what has happened,’ said Gisborne. 

‘That is well done,’ said Mowgli, slipping his arm round the girl again. ‘Dogs 
or no dogs, they were with me through a thousand villages.’ 

‘Ahi, and where was thy heart then? Through a thousand villages. Thou hast 
seen a thousand maids. I — that am — that am a maid no more, have I thy 
heart?’ 

‘What shall I swear by? By Allah, of whom thou speakest?’ 

‘Nay, by the life that is in thee, and I am well content. Where was thy heart in 
those days?’ 

Mowgli laughed a little. ‘In my belly, because I was young and always 
hungry. So I learned to track and to hunt, sending and calling my brothers back 
and forth as a king calls his armies. Therefore I drove the nilghai for the foolish 
young Sahib, and the big fat mare for the big fat Sahib, when they questioned 
my power. It were as easy to have driven the men themselves. Even now,’ his 
voice lifted a little — ’even now I know that behind me stand thy father and 
Gisborne Sahib. Nay, do not run, for no ten men dare move a pace forward. 
Remembering that thy father beat thee more than once, shall I give the word and 
drive him again in rings through the rukh?’ A wolf stood up with bared teeth. 

Gisborne felt Abdul Gafur tremble at his side. Next, his place was empty, and 
the fat man was skimming down the glade. 

‘Remains only Gisborne Sahib,’ said Mowgli, still without turning; ‘but I have 


eaten Gisborne Sahib’s bread, and presently I shall be in his service, and my 
brothers will be his servants to drive game and carry the news. Hide thou in the 
grass.’ 

The girl fled, the tall grass closed behind her and the guardian wolf that 
followed, and Mowgli turning with his three retainers faced Gisborne as the 
Forest Officer came forward. 

‘That is all the magic,’ he said, pointing to the three. “The fat Sahib knew that 
we who are bred among wolves run on our elbows and our knees for a season. 
Feeling my arms and legs, he felt the truth which thou didst not know. Is it so 
wonderful, Sahib?’ 

‘Indeed it is all more wonderful than magic. These then drove the nilghai?’ 

‘Ay, as they would drive Eblis if I gave the order. They are my eyes and feet to 
me.’ 

‘Look to it, then, that Eblis does not carry a double rifle. They have yet 
something to learn, thy devils, for they stand one behind the other, so that two 
shots would kill the three.’ 

‘Ah, but they know they will be thy servants as soon as I am a forest- guard.’ 

‘Guard or no guard, Mowgli, thou hast done a great shame to Abdul Gafur. 
Thou hast dishonoured his house and blackened his face.’ 

‘For that, it was blackened when he took thy money, and made blacker still 
when he whispered in thy ear a little while since to kill a naked man. I myself 
will talk to Abdul Gafur, for I am a man of the Government service, with a 
pension. He shall make the marriage by whatsoever rite he will, or he shall run 
once more. I will speak to him in the dawn. For the rest, the Sahib has his house 
and this is mine. It is time to sleep again, Sahib.’ 

Mowgli turned on his heel and disappeared into the grass, leaving Gisborne 
alone. The hint of the wood-god was not to be mistaken; and Gisborne went 
back to the bungalow, where Abdul Gafur, torn by rage and fear, was raving in 
the verandah. 

‘Peace, peace,’ said Gisborne, shaking him, for he looked as though he were 
going to have a fit. ‘Muller Sahib has made the man a forest- guard, and as thou 
knowest there is a pension at the end of that business, and it is Government 
service.’ 

‘He is an outcaste — a mlech — a dog among dogs; an eater of carrion! What 
pension can pay for that?’ 

‘Allah knows; and thou hast heard that the mischief is done. Wouldst thou 
blaze it to all the other servants? Make the shadi swiftly, and the girl will make 
him a Mussulman. He is very comely. Canst thou wonder that after thy beatings 
she went to him?’ 


‘Did he say that he would chase me with his beasts?’ 

‘So it seemed to me. If he be a wizard, he is at least a very strong one.’ 

Abdul Gafur thought awhile, and then broke down and howled, forgetting that 
he was a Mussulman: — 

‘Thou art a Brahmin. I am thy cow. Make thou the matter plain, and save my 
honour if it can be saved!’ 

A second time then Gisborne plunged into the rukh and called Mowgli. The 
answer came from high overhead, and in no submissive tones. 

‘Speak softly,’ said Gisborne, looking up. “There is yet time to strip thee of thy 
place and hunt thee with thy wolves. The girl must go back to her father’s house 
tonight. To-morrow there will be the shadi, by the Mussulman law, and then thou 
canst take her away. Bring her to Abdul Gafur.’ 

‘I hear.’ There was a murmur of two voices conferring among the leaves. 
‘Also, we will obey — for the last time.’ 





A year later Muller and Gisborne were riding through the rukh together, 
talking of their business. They came out among the rocks near the Kanye stream; 
Muller riding a little in advance. Under the shade of a thorn thicket sprawled a 
naked brown baby, and from the brake immediately behind him peered the head 
of a gray wolf. Gisborne had just time to strike up Muller’s rifle, and the bullet 
tore spattering through the branches above. 

‘Are you mad?’ thundered Muller. ‘Look!’ 

‘I see,’ said Gisborne quietly. “The mother’s somewhere near. You’!] wake the 
whole pack, by Jove!’ 

The bushes parted once more, and a woman unveiled snatched up the child. 

‘Who fired, Sahib?’ she cried to Gisborne. 

‘This Sahib. He had not remembered thy man’s people.’ 

‘Not remembered? But indeed it may be so, for we who live with them forget 
that they are strangers at all. Mowgli is down the stream catching fish. Does the 
Sahib wish to see him? Come out, ye lacking manners. Come out of the bushes, 
and make your service to the Sahibs.’ 

Muller’s eyes grew rounder and rounder. He swung himself off the plunging 
mare and dismounted, while the jungle gave up four wolves who fawned round 
Gisborne. The mother stood nursing her child and spurning them aside as they 
brushed against her bare feet. 

“You were quite right about Mowgli,’ said Gisborne. ‘I meant to have told 
you, but I’ve got so used to these fellows in the last twelve months that it slipped 
my mind.’ 

‘Oh, don’t apologise,’ said Muller. ‘It’s nothing. Gott in Himmel! “Und I work 


miracles — und dey come off too!”* 


‘BRUGGLESMITH’ 


This day the ship went down, and all hands was drowned but me. 
— CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE first officer of the Breslau asked me to dinner on board, before the ship 
went round to Southampton to pick up her passengers. The Breslau was lying 
below London Bridge, her fore-hatches opened for cargo, and her deck littered 
with nuts and bolts, and screws and chains. The Black M’Phee had been putting 
some finishing touches to his adored engines, and M’Phee is the most tidy of 
chief engineers. If the leg of a cockroach gets into one of his slide-valves the 
whole ship knows it, and half the ship has to clean up the mess. 

After dinner, which the first officer, M’Phee, and I ate in one little corner of 
the empty saloon, M’Phee returned to the engine-room to attend to some brass- 
fitters. The first officer and I smoked on the bridge and watched the lights of the 
crowded shipping till it was time for me to go home. It seemed, in the pauses of 
our conversation, that I could catch an echo of fearful bellowings from the 
engine-room, and the voice of M’Phee singing of home and the domestic 
affections. 

‘M’Phee has a friend aboard to-night — a man who was a boiler-maker at 
Greenock when M’Phee was a ‘prentice,’ said the first officer. ‘I didn’t ask him 
to dine with us because — ’ 

‘I see — I mean I hear,’ I answered. We talked on for a few minutes longer, 
and M’Phee came up from the engine-room with his friend on his arm. 

‘Let me present ye to this gentleman,’ said M’Phee. ‘He’s a great admirer 0’ 
your wor-rks. He has just hearrd o’ them.’ 

M’Phee could never pay a compliment prettily. The friend sat down suddenly 
on a bollard, saying that M’Phee had understated the truth. Personally, he on the 
bollard considered that Shakespeare was trembling in the balance solely on my 
account, and if the first officer wished to dispute this he was prepared to fight the 
first officer then or later, ‘as per invoice.’ ‘Man, if ye only knew,’ said he, 
wagging his head, ‘the times I’ve lain in my lonely bunk reading Vanity Fair an’ 
sobbin’ — ay, weepin’ bitterly at the pure fascination of it.’ 

He shed a few tears for guarantee of good faith, and the first officer laughed. 
M’ hee resettled the man’s hat, that had tilted over one eyebrow. 

‘That’ll wear off in a little. It’s just the smell o’ the engine- room,’ said 
M’Phee. 

‘I think Pll wear off myself,’ I whispered to the first officer. ‘Is the dinghy 
ready?’ 


The dinghy was at the gangway, which was down, and the first officer went 
forward to find a man to row me to the bank. He returned with a very sleepy 
Lascar, who knew the river. 

‘Are you going?’ said the man on the bollard. ‘Well, PI just see ye home. 
M’Phee, help me down the gangway. It has as many ends as a cato’-nine-tails, 
and — losh! — how innumerable are the dinghies!’ 

“You’d better let him come with you,’ said the first officer. ‘Muhammad Jan, 
put the drunk sahib ashore first. Take the sober sahib to the next stairs.’ 

I had my foot in the bow of the dinghy, the tide was making up-stream, when 
the man cannoned against me, pushed the Lascar back on the gangway, cast 
loose the painter, and the dinghy began to saw, stern- first, along the side of the 
Breslau. 

“We’ll have no exter-r-raneous races here,’ said the man. ‘I’ve known the 
Thames for thirty years — ’ 

There was no time for argument. We were drifting under the Breslau’s stern, 
and I knew that her propeller was half out of water, in the middle of an inky 
tangle of buoys, low-lying hawsers, and moored ships, with the tide ripping 
through them. 

‘What shall I do?’ I shouted to the first officer. 

‘Find the Police Boat as soon as you can, and for God’s sake get some way on 
the dinghy. Steer with the oar. The rudder’s unshipped and — ’ 

I could hear no more. The dinghy slid away, bumped on a mooring-buoy, 
swung round and jigged off irresponsibly as I hunted for the oar. The man sat in 
the bow, his chin on his hands, smiling. 

‘Row, you ruffian,’ I said. ‘Get her out into the middle of the river — ’ 

‘It’s a preevilege to gaze on the face o’ genius. Let me go on thinking. There 
was “Little Barrnaby Dorrit” and “The Mystery o’ the Bleak Druid.” I sailed in a 
ship called the Druid once — badly found she was. It all comes back to me so 
sweet. It all comes back to me. Man, ye steer like a genius.’ 

We bumped round another mooring-buoy and drifted on to the bows of a 
Norwegian timber-ship — I could see the great square holes on either side of the 
cut-water. Then we dived into a string of barges and scraped through them by the 
paint on our planks. It was a consolation to think that the dinghy was being 
reduced in value at every bump, but the question before me was when she would 
begin to leak. The man looked ahead into the pitchy darkness and whistled. 

“Yon’s a Castle liner; her ties are black. She’s swinging across stream. Keep 
her port light on our starboard bow, and go large,’ he said. 

‘How can I keep anything anywhere? You’re sitting on the oars. Row, man, if 
you don’t want to drown.’ 


He took the sculls, saying sweetly: ‘No harm comes to a drunken man. That’s 
why I wished to come wi’ you. Man, ye’re not fit to be alone in a boat.’ 

He flirted the dinghy round the big ship, and for the next ten minutes I 
enjoyed — positively enjoyed — an exhibition of first-class steering. We 
threaded in and out of the mercantile marine of Great Britain as a ferret threads a 
rabbit-hole, and we, he that is to say, sang joyously to each ship till men looked 
over bulwarks and cursed us. When we came to some moderately clear water he 
gave the sculls to me, and said: 

‘If ye could row as ye write, I’d respect you for all your vices. Yon’s London 
Bridge. Take her through.’ 

We shot under the dark ringing arch, and came out the other side, going up 
swiftly with the tide chanting songs of victory. Except that I wished to get home 
before morning, I was growing reconciled to the jaunt. There were one or two 
stars visible, and by keeping into the centre of the stream, we could not come to 
any very serious danger. 

The man began to sing loudly: 

‘The smartest clipper that you could find. 

Yo ho! Oho! 
Was the Marg’ret Evans of the Black X Line. 
A hundred years ago! 

Incorporate that in your next book, which is marvellous.’ Here he stood up in 
the bows and declaimed: — 

“Ye Towers o’ Julia, London’s lasting wrong. By mony a foul an’ midnight 
murder fed — 

Sweet Thames run softly till I end my song — And yon’s the grave as little as 
my bed. 

I’m a poet mysel’ an’ I can feel for others.’ 

‘Sit down,’ said I. ‘You’ll have the boat over.’ 

‘Ay, I’m settin’ — settin’ like a hen.’ He plumped down heavily, and added, 
shaking his forefinger at me: — 

‘Lear-rn, prudent, cautious self-control 

Is wisdom’s root. 

How did a man o’ your parts come to be so drunk? Oh, it’s a sinfu’ thing, an’ 
ye may thank God on all fours that I’m with you. What’s yon boat?’ 

We had drifted far up the river, and a boat manned by four men, who rowed 
with a soothingly regular stroke, was overhauling us. 

‘It’s the River Police,’ I said, at the top of my voice. 

‘Oh ay! If your sin do not find you out on dry land, it will find you out in the 
deep waters. Is it like they’ ll give us drink?’ 


‘Exceedingly likely. I’ll hail them.’ I hailed. 

‘What are you doing?’ was the answer from the boat. 

‘It’s the Breslau’s dinghy broken loose,’ I began. 

‘It’s a vara drunken man broke loose,’ roared my companion, ‘and I’m taking 
him home by water, for he cannot stand on dry land.’ Here he shouted my name 
twenty times running, and I could feel the blushes racing over my body three 
deep. 

“You’ll be locked up in ten minutes, my friend,’ I said, ‘and I don’t think 
you’ll be bailed either.’ 

‘H’sh, man, h’sh. They think I’m your uncle.’ He caught up a scull and began 
splashing the boat as it ranged alongside. 

“You’re a nice pair,’ said the sergeant at last. 

‘I am anything you please so long as you take this fiend away. Tow us in to 
the nearest station, and I’1] make it worth your while,’ I said. 

‘Corruption — corruption,’ roared the man, throwing himself flat in the 
bottom of the boat. ‘Like unto the worms that perish, so is man! And all for the 
sake of a filthy half-crown to be arrested by the river police at my time o’ life!’ 

‘For pity’s sake, row,’ I shouted. ‘The man’s drunk.’ 

They rowed us to a flat — a fire or a police-station; it was too dark to see 
which. I could feel that they regarded me in no better light than the other man. I 
could not explain, for I was holding the far end of the painter, and feeling cut off 
from all respectability. 

We got out of the boat, my companion falling flat on his wicked face, and the 
sergeant asked us rude questions about the dinghy. My companion washed his 
hands of all responsibility. He was an old man; he had been lured into a stolen 
boat by a young man — probably a thief — he had saved the boat from wreck 
(this was absolutely true), and now he expected salvage in the shape of hot 
whisky and water. The sergeant turned to me. Fortunately I was in evening dress, 
and had a card to show. More fortunately still, the sergeant happened to know 
the Breslau and M’Phee. He promised to send the dinghy down next tide, and 
was not beyond accepting my thanks, in silver. 

As this was satisfactorily arranged, I heard my companion say angrily to a 
constable, ‘If you will not give it to a dry man, ye maun to a drookit.’ Then he 
walked deliberately off the edge of the flat into the water. Somebody stuck a 
boathook into his clothes and hauled him out. 

‘Now,’ said he triumphantly, ‘under the rules o’ the R-royal Humane Society, 
ye must give me hot whisky and water. Do not put temptation before the laddie. 
He’s my nephew an’ a good boy i’ the main. Tho’ why he should masquerade as 
Mister Thackeray on the high seas is beyond my comprehension. Oh the vanity 


o’ youth! M’Phee told me ye were as vain as a peacock. I mind that now.’ 

“You had better give him something to drink and wrap him up for the night. I 
don’t know who he is,’ I said desperately, and when the man had settled down to 
a drink supplied on my representations, I escaped and found that I was near a 
bridge. 

I went towards Fleet Street, intending to take a hansom and go home. After 
the first feeling of indignation died out, the absurdity of the experience struck me 
fully and I began to laugh aloud in the empty streets, to the scandal of a 
policeman. The more I reflected the more heartily I laughed, till my mirth was 
quenched by a hand on my shoulder, and turning I saw him who should have 
been in bed at the river police-station. He was damp all over; his wet silk hat 
rode far at the back of his head, and round his shoulders hung a striped yellow 
blanket, evidently the property of the State. 

‘The crackling o’ thorns under a pot,’ said he, solemnly. ‘Laddie, have ye not 
thought o’ the sin of idle laughter? My heart misgave me that ever ye’d get 
home, an’ I’ve just come to convoy you a piece. They’re sore uneducate down 
there by the river. They wouldna listen to me when I talked o’ your worrks, so I 
e’en left them. Cast the blanket about you, laddie. It’s fine and cold.’ 

I groaned inwardly. Providence evidently intended that I should frolic through 
eternity with M’Phee’s infamous acquaintance. 

‘Go away,’ I said; ‘go home, or I’ Il give you in charge!’ 

He leaned against a lamp-post and laid his finger to his nose — his 
dishonourable, carnelian neb. 

‘I mind now that M’Phee told me ye were vainer than a peacock, an’ your 
castin’ me adrift in a boat shows ye were drunker than an owl. A good name is as 
a savoury bakemeat. I ha’ nane.’ He smacked his lips joyously. 

‘Well, I know that,’ I said. 

‘Ay, but ye have. I mind now that M’Phee spoke o’ your reputation that you’re 
so proud of. Laddie, if ye gie me in charge — I’m old enough to be your father 
— PII bla-ast your reputation as far as my voice can carry; for Pl call you by 
name till the cows come hame. It’s no jestin’ matter to be a friend to me. If you 
discard my friendship, ye must come to Vine Street wi’ me for stealin’ the 
Breslau’s dinghy.’ 

Then he sang at the top of his voice: — 

‘In the morrnin’ 

P the morrnin’ by the black van — 

We’ll toodle up to Vine Street i’ the morrnin’! 

Yon’s my own composeetion, but I’m not vain. We’ll go home together, 
laddie, we’ll go home together.’ And he sang ‘Auld Lang Syne’ to show that he 


meant it. 

A policeman suggested that we had better move on, and we moved on to the 
Law Courts near St. Clement Danes. My companion was quieter now, and his 
speech, which up till that time had been distinct — it was a marvel to hear how 
in his condition he could talk dialect — began to slur and slide and slummock. 
He bade me observe the architecture of the Law Courts and linked himself 
lovingly to my arm. Then he saw a policeman, and before I could shake him off, 
whirled me up to the man singing: — 

‘Every member of the Force. 

Has a watch and chain of course — 

and threw his dripping blanket over the helmet of the Law. In any other 
country in the world we should have run an exceedingly good chance of being 
shot, or dirked, or clubbed — and clubbing is worse than being shot. But I 
reflected in that wet-cloth tangle that this was England, where the police are 
made to be banged and battered and bruised, that they may the better endure a 
police-court reprimand next morning. We three fell in a festoon, he calling on me 
by name — that was the tingling horror of it — to sit on the policeman’s head 
and cut the traces. I wriggled clear first and shouted to the policeman to kill the 
blanket-man. 

Naturally the policeman answered: ‘You’re as bad as ‘im,’ and chased me, as 
the smaller man, round St. Clement Danes into Holywell Street, where I ran into 
the arms of another policeman. That flight could not have lasted more than a 
minute and a half, but it seemed to me as long and as wearisome as the foot- 
bound flight of a nightmare. I had leisure to think of a thousand things as I ran; 
but most I thought of the great and god-like man who held a sitting in the north 
gallery of St. Clement Danes a hundred years ago. I know that he at least would 
have felt for me. So occupied was I with these considerations, that when the 
other policeman hugged me to his bosom and said: ‘What are you tryin’ to do?’ I 
answered with exquisite politeness: ‘Sir, let us take a walk down Fleet Street.’ 
‘Bow Street’ll do your business, I think,’ was the answer, and for a moment I 
thought so too, till it seemed I might scuffle out of it. Then there was a hideous 
scene, and it was complicated by my companion hurrying up with the blanket 
and telling me — always by name — that he would rescue me or perish in the 
attempt. 

‘Knock him down,’ I pleaded. ‘Club his head open first and Pl explain 
afterwards.’ 

The first policeman, the one who had been outraged, drew his truncheon and 
cut at my companion’s head. The high silk hat crackled and the owner dropped 
like a log. 


‘Now you’ve done it,’ I said. ‘You’ve probably killed him.’ 

Holywell Street never goes to bed. A small crowd gathered on the spot, and 
some one of German extraction shrieked: ‘You haf killed the man.’ 

Another cried: “Take his bloomin’ number. I saw him strook cruel ‘ard. Yah!’ 

Now the street was empty when the trouble began, and, saving the two 
policemen and myself, no one had seen the blow. I said, therefore, in a loud and 
cheerful voice: — 

‘The man’s a friend of mine. He’s fallen down in a fit. Bobby, will you bring 
the ambulance?’ Under my breath I added: ‘It’s five shillings apiece, and the 
man didn’t hit you.’ 

‘No, but ‘im and you tried to scrob me,’ said the policeman. 

This was not a thing to argue about. 

‘Is Dempsey on duty at Charing Cross?’ I said. 

‘Wot d’you know of Dempsey, you bloomin’ garrotter?’ said the policeman. 

‘If Dempsey’s there, he knows me. Get the ambulance quick, and I’ ll take him 
to Charing Cross.’ 

“You’re coming to Bow Street, you are,’ said the policeman crisply. 

‘The man’s dying’ — he lay groaning on the pavement — ’get the ambulance,’ 
said I. 

There is an ambulance at the back of St. Clement Danes, whereof I know 
more than most people. The policeman seemed to possess the keys of the box in 
which it lived. We trundled it out — it was a three-wheeled affair with a hood — 
and we bundled the body of the man upon it. 

A body in an ambulance looks very extremely dead. The policemen softened 
at the sight of the stiff boot-heels. 

‘Now then,’ said they, and I fancied that they still meant Bow Street. 

‘Let me see Dempsey for three minutes if he’s on duty,’ I answered. 

‘Very good. He is.’ 

Then I knew that all would be well, but before we started I put my head under 
the ambulance-hood to see if the man were alive. A guarded whisper came to my 
ear. 

‘Laddie, you maun pay me for a new hat. They’ve broken it. Dinna desert me 
now, laddie. I’m o’er old to go to Bow Street in my gray hairs for a fault of 
yours. Laddie, dinna desert me.’ 

“You’ll be lucky if you get off under seven years,’ I said to the policeman. 

Moved by a very lively fear of having exceeded their duty, the two policemen 
left their beats, and the mournful procession wound down the empty Strand. 
Once west of the Adelphi, I knew I should be in my own country; and the 
policemen had reason to know that too, for as I was pacing proudly a little ahead 


of the catafalque, another policeman said ‘Good-night, sir,’ to me as he passed. 

‘Now, you see,’ I said, with condescension, ‘I wouldn’t be in your shoes for 
something. On my word, I’ve a great mind to march you two down to Scotland 
Yard.’ 

‘If the gentleman’s a friend o’ yours, per’aps — ’ said the policeman who had 
given the blow, and was reflecting on the consequences. 

‘Perhaps you’d like me to go away and say nothing about it,’ I said. Then 
there hove into view the figure of Constable Dempsey, glittering in his oil-skins, 
and an angel of light to me. I had known him for months; he was an esteemed 
friend of mine, and we used to talk together in the early mornings. The fool 
seeks to ingratiate himself with Princes and Ministers; and courts and cabinets 
leave him to perish miserably. The wise man makes allies among the police and 
the hansoms, so that his friends spring up from the round-house and the cab- 
rank, and even his offences become triumphal processions. 

‘Dempsey,’ said I, ‘have the police been on strike again? They’ve put some 
things on duty at St. Clement Danes that want to take me to Bow Street for 
garrotting.’ 

‘Lor, sir!’ said Dempsey indignantly. 

‘Tell them I’m not a garrotter, nor a thief. It’s simply disgraceful that a 
gentleman can’t walk down the Strand without being man-handled by these 
roughs. One of them has done his best to kill my friend here; and I’m taking the 
body home. Speak for me, Dempsey.’ 

There was no time for the much misrepresented policemen to say a word. 
Dempsey spoke to them in language calculated to frighten. They tried to explain, 
but Dempsey launched into a glowing catalogue of my virtues, as noted by gas 
in the early hours. ‘And,’ he concluded vehemently; “e writes for the papers, 
too. How’d you like to be written for in the papers — in verse, too, which is ‘is 
‘abit. You leave ‘im alone. ‘Im an’ me have been friends for months.’ 

“What about the dead man?’ said the policeman who had not given the blow. 

‘TIl tell you,’ I said relenting, and to the three policemen under the lights of 
Charing Cross assembled, I recounted faithfully and at length the adventures of 
the night, beginning with the Breslau and ending at St. Clement Danes. I 
described the sinful old ruffian in the ambulance in words that made him wriggle 
where he lay, and never since the Metropolitan Police was founded did three 
policemen laugh as those three laughed. The Strand echoed to it, and the unclean 
birds of the night stood and wondered. 

‘Oh lor’!’ said Dempsey, wiping his eyes, ‘I’d ha’ given anything to see that 
old man runnin’ about with a wet blanket an’ all! Excuse me, sir, but you ought 
to get took up every night for to make us ‘appy.’ He dissolved into fresh guffaws. 


There was a clinking of silver and the two policemen of St. Clement Danes 
hurried back to their beats, laughing as they ran. 

“Take ‘im to Charing Cross,’ said Dempsey between shouts. ‘They’ll send the 
ambulance back in the morning.’ 

‘Laddie, ye’ve misca’ed me shameful names, but I’m o’er old to go to a 
hospital. Dinna desert me, laddie. Tak me home to my wife,’ said the voice in the 
ambulance. 

‘He’s none so bad. ‘Is wife’ll comb ‘is hair for ‘im proper,’ said Dempsey, 
who was a matried man. 

“Where d’you live?’ I demanded. 

‘Brugglesmith,’ was the answer. 

‘What’s that?’ I said to Dempsey, more skilled than I in portmanteau- words. 

‘Brook Green, ‘Ammersmith,’ Dempsey translated promptly. 

‘Of course,’ I said. ‘That’s just the sort of place he would choose to live in. I 
only wonder that it was not Kew.’ 

‘Are you going to wheel him ‘ome, sir,’ said Dempsey. 

‘Td wheel him home if he lived in — Paradise. He’s not going to get out of 
this ambulance while I’m here. He’d drag me into a murder for tuppence.’ 

‘Then strap ‘im up an’ make sure,’ said Dempsey, and he deftly buckled two 
straps that hung by the side of the ambulance over the man’s body. Brugglesmith 
— I know not his other name — was sleeping deeply. He even smiled in his 
sleep. 

‘That’s all right,’ said Dempsey, and I moved off, wheeling my devil’s 
perambulator before me. Trafalgar Square was empty except for the few that 
slept in the open. One of these wretches ranged alongside and begged for motley, 
asserting that he had been a gentleman once. 

‘So have I,’ I said. ‘That was long ago. Pll give you a shilling if you’ll help 
me to push this thing.’ 

‘Is it a murder?’ said the vagabond, shrinking back. ‘I’ve not got to that yet:’ 

‘No, it’s going to be one,’ I answered. ‘I have.’ 

The man slunk back into the darkness and I pressed on, through Cockspur 
Street, and up to Piccadilly Circus, wondering what I should do with my 
treasure. All London was asleep, and I had only this drunken carcase to bear me 
company. It was silent — silent as chaste Piccadilly. A young man of my 
acquaintance came out of a pink brick club as I passed. A faded carnation 
drooped from his button-hole; he had been playing cards, and was walking home 
before the dawn, when he overtook me. 

‘What are you doing?’ he said. 

I was far beyond any feeling of shame. ‘It’s for a bet,’ said I. ‘Come and help.’ 


‘Laddie, who’s yon?’ said the voice beneath the hood. 

‘Good Lord!’ said the young man, leaping across the pavement. Perhaps card- 
losses had told on his nerves. Mine were steel that night. 

‘The Lord, The Lord?’ the passionless, incurious voice went on. ‘Dinna be 
profane, laddie. He’ll come in His ain good time.’ 

The young man looked at me with horror. 

‘It’s all part of the bet,’ I answered. ‘Do come and push!’ 

“W — where are you going to?’ said he. 

‘Brugglesmith,’ said the voice within. ‘Laddie, d’ye ken my wife?’ 

‘No,’ said I. 

‘Well, she’s just a tremenjus wumman. Laddie, I want a drink. Knock at one o’ 
those braw houses, laddie, an’ — an’ — ye may kiss the girrl for your pains.’ 

‘Lie still, or Pll gag you,’ I said, savagely. 

The young man with the carnation crossed to the other side of Piccadilly, and 
hailed the only hansom visible for miles. What he thought I cannot tell. 

I pressed on — wheeling, eternally wheeling — to Brook Green, 
Hammersmith. There I would abandon Brugglesmith to the gods of that desolate 
land. We had been through so much together that I could not leave him bound in 
the street. Besides, he would call after me, and oh! it is a shameful thing to hear 
one’s name ringing down the emptiness of London in the dawn. 

So I went on, past Apsley House, even to the coffee-stall, but there was no 
coffee for Brugglesmith. And into Knightsbridge — respectable Knightsbridge 
— I wheeled my burden, the body of Brugglesmith. 

‘Laddie, what are ye going to do wi’ me?’ he said when opposite the barracks. 

‘Kill you,’ I said briefly, ‘or hand you over to your wife. Be quiet.’ 

He would not obey. He talked incessantly — sliding in one sentence from 
clear cut dialect to wild and drunken jumble. At the Albert Hall he said that I 
was the ‘Hattle Gardle buggle,’ which I apprehend is the Hatton Garden burglar. 
At Kensington High Street he loved me as a son, but when my weary legs came 
to the Addison Road Bridge he implored me with tears to unloose the straps and 
to fight against the sin of vanity. No man molested us. It was as though a bar had 
been set between myself and all humanity till I had cleared my account with 
Brugglesmith. The glimmering of light grew in the sky; the cloudy brown of the 
wood pavement turned to heather-purple; I made no doubt that I should be 
allowed vengeance on Brugglesmith ere the evening. 

At Hammersmith the heavens were steel-gray, and the day came weeping. All 
the tides of the sadness of an unprofitable dawning poured into the soul of 
Brugglesmith. He wept bitterly, because the puddles looked cold and houseless. I 
entered a half-waked public-house — in evening dress and an ulster, I marched 


to the bar — and got him whisky on condition that he should cease kicking at the 
canvas of the ambulance. Then he wept more bitterly, for that he had ever been 
associated with me, and so seduced into stealing the Breslau’s dinghy. 

The day was white and wan when I reached my long journey’s end, and, 
putting back the hood, bade Brugglesmith declare where he lived. His eyes 
wandered disconsolately round the red and gray houses till they fell on a villa in 
whose garden stood a staggering board with the legend ‘To Let.’ It needed only 
this to break him down utterly, and with the breakage fled his fine fluency in his 
guttural northern tongue; for liquor levels all. 

‘Olely lil while,’ he sobbed. ‘Olely lil while. Home — falmy — besht of 
falmies — wife too — you dole know my wife! Left them all a lill while ago. 
Now everything’s sold — all sold. Wife — falmy — all sold. Lemmegellup!’ 

I unbuckled the straps cautiously. Brugglesmith rolled off his resting-place 
and staggered to the house. 

‘Wattle I do?’ he said. 

Then I understood the baser depths in the mind of Mephistopheles. 

‘Ring,’ I said; ‘perhaps they are in the attic or the cellar.’ 

“You do’ know my wife, She shleeps on soful in the dorlin’ room, waiting 
meculhome. You do’ know my wife.’ 

He took off his boots, covered them with his tall hat, and craftily as a Red 
Indian picked his way up the garden path and smote the bell marked ‘Visitors’ a 
severe blow with the clenched fist. 

‘Bell sole too. Sole electick bell! Wassor bell this? I can’t riggle bell,’ he 
moaned despairingly. 

“You pull it — pull it hard,’ I repeated, keeping a wary eye down the road. 
Vengeance was coming and I desired no witnesses. 

“Yes, Pll pull it hard.’ He slapped his forehead with inspiration. ‘I’ll pull it 
out.’ 

Leaning back he grasped the knob with both hands and pulled. A wild ringing 
in the kitchen was his answer. Spitting on his hands he pulled with renewed 
strength, and shouted for his wife. Then he bent his ear to the knob, shook his 
head, drew out an enormous yellow and red handkerchief, tied it round the knob, 
turned his back to the door, and pulled over his shoulder. 

Either the handkerchief or the wire, it seemed to me, was bound to give way. 
But I had forgotten the bell. Something cracked in the kitchen, and Brugglesmith 
moved slowly down the doorsteps, pulling valiantly. Three feet of wire followed 
him. 

‘Pull, oh pull!’ I cried. ‘It’s coming now.’ 

‘Qui’ ri’,’ he said. ‘PU riggle bell.’ 


He bowed forward, the wire creaking and straining behind him, the bell-knob 
clasped to his bosom, and from the noises within I fancied the bell was taking 
away with it half the woodwork of the kitchen and all the basement banisters. 

‘Get a purchase on her,’ I shouted, and he spun round, lapping that good 
copper wire about him. I opened the garden gate politely, and he passed out, 
spinning his own cocoon. Still the bell came up, hand over hand, and still the 
wire held fast. He was in the middle of the road now, whirling like an impaled 
cockchafer, and shouting madly for his wife and family. There he met with the 
ambulance, the bell within the house gave one last peal, and bounded from the 
far end of the hall to the inner side of the hall-door, where it stayed fast. So did 
not my friend Brugglesmith. He fell upon his face, embracing the ambulance as 
he did so, and the two turned over together in the toils of the never- sufficiently- 
to-be-advertised copper wire. 

‘Laddie,’ he gasped, his speech returning, ‘have I a legal remedy?’ 

‘I will go and look for one,’ I said, and, departing, found two policemen. 
These I told that daylight had surprised a burglar in Brook Green while he was 
engaged in stealing lead from an empty house. Perhaps they had better take care 
of that bootless thief. He seemed to be in difficulties. 

I led the way to the spot, and behold! in the splendour of the dawning, the 
ambulance, wheels uppermost, was walking down the muddy road on two 
stockinged feet — was shufing to and fro in a quarter of a circle whose radius 
was copper wire, and whose centre was the bell- plate of the empty house. 

Next to the amazing ingenuity with which Brugglesmith had contrived to lash 
himself under the ambulance, the thing that appeared to impress the constables 
most was the fact of the St. Clement Danes ambulance being at Brook Green, 
Hammersmith. 

They even asked me, of all people in the world, whether I knew anything 
about it! 





They extricated him; not without pain and dirt. He explained that he was 
repelling boarding-attacks by a ‘Hattle Gardle buggle’ who had sold his house, 
wife, and family. As to the bell-wire, he offered no explanation, and was borne 
off shoulder-high between the two policemen. Though his feet were not within 
six inches of the ground, they paddled swiftly, and I saw that in his magnificent 
mind he was running — furiously running. 

Sometimes I have wondered whether he wished to find me. 


‘LOVE-O’-WOMEN’ 


‘A lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done.’ 


THE horror, the confusion, and the separation of the murderer from his comrades 
were all over before I came. There remained only on the barrack-square the 
blood of man calling from the ground. The hot sun had dried it to a dusky 
goldbeater-skin film, cracked lozenge-wise by the heat; and as the wind rose, 
each lozenge, rising a little, curled up at the edges as if it were a dumb tongue. 
Then a heavier gust blew all away down wind in grains of dark coloured dust. It 
was too hot to stand in the sunshine before breakfast. The men were in barracks 
talking the matter over. A knot of soldiers’ wives stood by one of the entrances to 
the married quarters, while inside a woman shrieked and raved with wicked 
filthy words. 

A quiet and well-conducted sergeant had shot down, in broad daylight just 
after early parade, one of his own corporals, had then returned to barracks and 
sat on a cot till the guard came for him. He would, therefore, in due time be 
handed over to the High Court for trial. Further, but this he could hardly have 
considered in his scheme of revenge, he would horribly upset my work; for the 
reporting of that trial would fall on me without a relief. What that trial would be 
like I knew even to weariness. There would be the rifle carefully uncleaned, with 
the fouling marks about breech and muzzle, to be sworn to by half a dozen 
superfluous privates; there would be heat, reeking heat, till the wet pencil slipped 
sideways between the fingers; and the punkah would swish and the pleaders 
would jabber in the verandahs, and his Commanding Officer would put in 
certificates to the prisoner’s moral character, while the jury would pant and the 
summer uniforms of the witnesses would smell of dye and soaps; and some 
abject barrack- sweeper would lose his head in cross-examination, and the young 
barrister who always defended soldiers’ cases for the credit that they never 
brought him, would say and do wonderful things, and would then quarrel with 
me because I had not reported him correctly. At the last, for he surely would not 
be hanged, I might meet the prisoner again, ruling blank account-forms in the 
Central jail, and cheer him with the hope of his being made a warder in the 
Andamans. 

The Indian Penal Code and its interpreters do not treat murder, under any 
provocation whatever, in a spirit of jest. Sergeant Raines would be very lucky 
indeed if he got off with seven years, I thought. He had slept the night upon his 
wrongs, and killed his man at twenty yards before any talk was possible. That 


much I knew. Unless, therefore, the case was doctored a little, seven years would 
be his least; and I fancied it was exceedingly well for Sergeant Raines that he 
had been liked by his Company. 

That same evening — no day is so long as the day of a murder — I met 
Ortheris with the dogs, and he plunged defiantly into the middle of the matter. 
‘T’ll be one o’ the witnesses,’ said he. ‘I was in the verandah when Mackie come 
along. ‘E come from Mrs. Raines’s quarters. Quigley, Parsons, an’ Trot, they was 
in the inside verandah, so they couldn’t ‘ave ‘eard nothing. Sergeant Raines was 
in the verandah talkin’ to me, an’ Mackie ‘e come along acrost the square an’ ‘e 
sez, “.Well;” sez ʻe, “‘ave they pushed your ‘elmet off yet, Sergeant?” ‘e sez. An’ 
at that Raines ‘e catches ‘is breath an’ ‘e sez, “My Gawd, I can’t stand this!” sez 
ʻe, an’ ‘e picks up my rifle an’ shoots Mackie. See?’ 

‘But what were you doing with your rifle in the outer verandah an hour after 
parade?’ 

‘Cleanin’ ‘er,’ said Ortheris, with the sullen brassy stare that always went with 
his choicer lies. 

He might as well have said that he was dancing naked, for at no time did his 
rifle need hand or rag on her twenty minutes after parade. Still, the High Court 
would not know his routine. 

‘Are you going to stick to that — on the’ Book?’ I asked. 

“Yes. Like a bloomin’ leech.’ 

‘All right, I don’t want to know any more. Only remember that Quigley, 
Parsons, and Trot couldn’t have been where you say without hearing something; 
and there’s nearly certain to be a barrack-sweeper who was knocking about the 
square at the time. There always is.’ 

““Twasn’t the sweeper. It was the beastie. ‘E’s all right.’ 

Then I knew that there was going to be some spirited doctoring, and I felt 
sorry for the Government Advocate who would conduct the prosecution. 

When the trial came on I pitied him more, for he was always quick to lose his 
temper and made a personal matter of each lost cause. Raines’s young barrister 
had for once put aside his unslaked and welling passion for alibis and insanity, 
had forsworn gymnastics and fireworks, and worked soberly for his client. 
Mercifully the hot weather was yet young, and there had been no flagrant cases 
of barrack-shootings up to the time; and the jury was a good one, even for an 
Indian jury, where nine men out of every twelve are accustomed to weighing 
evidence. Ortheris stood firm and was not shaken by any cross-examination. The 
one weak point in his tale — the presence of his rifle in the outer verandah — 
went unchallenged by civilian wisdom, though some of the witnesses could not 
help smiling. The Government Advocate called for the rope, contending 


throughout that the murder had been a deliberate one. Time had passed, he 
argued, for that reflection which comes so naturally to a man whose honour is 
lost. There was also the Law, ever ready and anxious to right the wrongs of the 
common soldier if, indeed, wrong had been done. But he doubted much whether 
there had been any sufficient wrong. Causeless suspicion over-long brooded 
upon had led, by his theory, to deliberate crime. But his attempts to minimise the 
motive failed. The most disconnected witness knew — had known for weeks — 
the causes of offence; and the prisoner, who naturally was the last of all to know, 
groaned in the dock while he listened. The one question that the trial circled 
round was whether Raines had fired under sudden and blinding provocation 
given that very morning; and in the summing-up it was clear that Ortheris’s 
evidence told. He had contrived most artistically to suggest that he personally 
hated the Sergeant, who had come into the verandah to give him a talking to for 
insubordination. In a weak moment the Government Advocate asked one 
question too many. ‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’ Ortheris replied, “‘e was callin’ me 
a dam’ impudent little lawyer.’ The Court shook. The jury brought it in a killing, 
but with every provocation and extenuation known to God or man, and the Judge 
put his hand to his brow before giving sentence, and the Adam’s apple in the 
prisoner’s throat went up and down like mercury pumping before a cyclone. 

In consideration of all considerations, from his Commanding Officer’s 
certificate of good conduct to the sure loss of pension, service, and honour, the 
prisoner would get two years, to be served in India, and — there need be no 
demonstration in Court. The Government Advocate scowled and picked up his 
papers; the guard wheeled with a clash, and the prisoner was relaxed to the 
Secular Arm, and driven to the jail in a broken-down ticca-gharri. 

His guard and some ten or twelve military witnesses, being less important, 
were ordered to wait till’ what was officially called the cool of the evening 
before marching back to cantonments. They gathered together in one of the deep 
red brick verandahs of a disused lock-up and congratulated Ortheris, who bore 
his honours modestly. I sent my work into the office and joined them. Ortheris 
watched the Government Advocate driving off to lunch. 

‘That’s a nasty little bald-’eaded little butcher, that is,’ he said. “E don’t please 
me. ‘E’s got a colley dog wot do, though. I’m goin’ up to Murree in, a week. 
That dawg’ ll bring fifteen rupees anywheres.’ 

“You had better spend ut in Masses,’ said Terence, unbuckling his belt; for he 
had been on the prisoner’s guard, standing helmeted and bolt upright for three 
long hours. 

‘Not me,’ said Ortheris cheerfully. ‘Gawd’ll put it down to B Comp’ny’s 
barrick-damages one o’ these days. You look strapped, Terence.’ 


‘Faith, I’m not so young as I was. That guard-mountin’ wears on the sole av 
the fut, and this’ — he sniffed contemptuously at the brick verandah — ’is as 
hard setting as standin’!’ 

‘Wait a minute. PII get the cushions out of my cart,’ I said. 

“Strewth — sofies. We’re going it gay,’ said Ortheris, as Terence dropped 
himself section by section on the leather cushions, saying prettily, ‘May ye niver 
want a soft place wheriver you go, an’ power to share ut wid a frind. Another for 
yourself? That’s good. It lets me sit longways. Stanley, pass me a pipe. Augrrh! 
An’, that’s another man gone all to pieces bekaze av a woman. I must ha’ been 
on forty or fifty prisoners’ gyards, first an’ last; an’ I hate ut new ivry time.’ 

‘Let’s see: You were on Losson’s, Lancey’s, Dugard’s, and Stebbins’s, that I 
can remember,’ I said. 

‘Ay, an’ before that an’ before that — scores av thim,’ he answered with a 
worn smile. “Tis better to die than to live for them, though. Whin Raines comes 
out — he’ll be changin’ his kit at the jail now — he’ll think that too. He shud, 
ha’ shot himself an’ the woman by rights an’ made a clean bill av all. Now he’s 
left the woman — she tuk tay wid Dinah Sunday gone last — an’ he’s left 
himself. Mackie’s the lucky man.’ 

‘He’s probably getting it hot where he is,’ I ventured, for I knew something of 
the dead Corporal’s record. 

‘Be sure av that,’ said Terence, spitting over the edge of the verandah. ‘But 
fwhat he’ll get there is light marchin’ordher to fwhat he’d ha’ got here if he’d 
lived.’ 

‘Surely not. He’d have gone on and forgotten — like the others.’ 

‘Did ye know Mackie well, sorr?’ said Terence. 

‘He was on the Pattiala guard of honour last winter, and I went out shooting 
with him in an ekka for the day, and I found him rather an amusing man.’ 

‘Well, he’ll ha’ got shut av aniusemints, excipt turnin’ from wan side to the 
other, these few years to come. I knew Mackie, an’ I’ve seen too many to be 
mistuk in the muster av wan man. He might ha’ gone on an’ forgot as you say, 
sorr, but he was a man wid an educashin, an’ he used ut for his schames; an’ the 
same educashin, an’ talkin’, an’ all that made him able to do fwhat he had a mind 
to wid a woman, that same wud turn back again in the long-run an’ tear him 
alive. I can’t say fwhat that I mane to say bekaze I don’t know how, but Mackie 
was the spit an’ livin’ image av a man that I saw march the same march all but; 
an’ ‘twas worse for him that he did not come by Mackie’s ind. Wait while I 
remember now. ‘Twas whin I was in the Black Tyrone, an’ he was drafted us 
from Portsmouth; an’ fwhat was his misbegotten name? Larry — Larry Tighe ut 
was; an’ wan of the draft said he was a gentleman-ranker, an’ Larry tuk an’ three- 


parts killed him for saying so. An’ he was a big man, an’ a strong man, an’ a 
handsome man, an’ that tells heavy in practice wid some women, but, takin’ 
them by an’ large, not wid all. Yet ‘twas wid all that Larry dealt — all — for he 
cud put the comether on any woman that trod the green earth av God, an’ he 
knew ut. Like Mackie that’s roastin’ now, he knew ut, an’ niver did he put the 
comether on any woman save an’ excipt for the black shame. “Tis not me that 
shud be talkin’, dear knows, dear knows, but the most av my mis — misallinces 
was for pure devilry, an’ mighty sorry I have been whin harm came; an’ time an’ 
again wid a girl, ay, an’ a woman too, for the matter av that, whin I have seen by 
the eyes av her that I was makin’ more throuble than I talked, I have hild off an’ 
let be for the sake av the mother that bore me. But Larry, I’m thinkin’, he was 
suckled by a she-devil, for he never let wan go that came nigh to listen to him. 
“Twas his business, as if it might ha’ ben sinthry- go. He was a good soldier too. 
Now there was the Colonel’s governess — an’ he a privit too! — that was never 
known in barricks; an’ wan av the Major’s maids, and she was promised to a 
man; an’ some more outside; an’ fwhat ut was amongst us we’ll never know till 
Judgment Day. ‘Twas the nature av the baste to put the comether on the best av 
thim — not the prettiest by any manner av manes — but the like av such women 
as you cud lay your hand on the Book an’ swear there was niver thought av 
foolishness in. An’ for that very reason, mark you, he was niver caught. He came 
close to ut wanst or twice, but caught he niver was, an’ that cost him more at the 
ind than the beginnin’. He talked to me more than most, bekaze he tould me, 
barrin’ the accident av my educashin, I’d av been the same kind av divil he was. 
“Am is ut like,” he wud say, houldin’ his head high — ”is ut like that I’d iver be 
thrapped? For fwhat am I when all’s said an’ done?” he sez. “A damned privit,” 
sez he. “An’ is ut like, think you, that thim I know wud be connect wid a privit 
like me? Number tin thousand four hundred an’ sivin,” he sez grinnin’. I knew 
by the turn av his spache when he was not takin’ care to talk rough-shod that he 
was a gentleman-ranker. 

“I do not undherstan’ ut at all,” I sez; “but I know,” sez I, “that the divil looks 
out av your eyes, an’ Pll have no share wid you. A little fun by way av 
amusemint where ‘twill do no harm, Larry, is right and fair, but I am mistook if 
‘tis any amusemint to you;” I sez. 

““You are much mistook,” he sez. “An’ I counsel you not to judge your 
betters.” 

““My betthers!” I sez. “God help you, Larry. There’s no betther in this; ‘tis all 
bad, as ye will find for yoursilf.” 

““You’re not like me,” he says, tossin’ his head. 

‘““Praise the Saints, I am not,” I sez. “Fwhat I have done I have done an’ been 


crool sorry for. Fwhin your time comes,” sez I, “ye’ll remimber fwhat I say.” 

““An’ whin that time comes,” sez he, “I’ll come to you for ghostly 
consolation, Father Terence,” an’ at that he wint off afther some more divil’s 
business — for to get expayrience, he tould me. He was wicked — rank wicked 
— wicked as all Hell! I’m not construct by nature to go in fear av any man, but, 
begad, I was afraid av Larry. He’d come in to barricks wid his cap on three hairs; 
an’ lie on his cot and stare at the ceilin’, and now an’ again he’d fetch a little 
laugh, the like av a splash in the bottom av a well, an’ by that I knew he was 
schamin’ new wickedness, an’ I’d be afraid. All this was long an’ long ago, but 
ut hild me straight — for a while. 

‘I tould you, did I not, sorr, that I was caressed an’ pershuaded to lave the 
Tyrone on account av a throuble?’ 

‘Something to do with a belt and a man’s head wasn’t it?’ Terence had never 
given the tale in full. 

‘It was. Faith, ivry time I go on prisoner’s gyard in coort I wondher fwhy I 
was not where the pris’ner is. But the man I struk tuk it in fair fight, an’ he had 
the good sinse not to die. Considher now, fwhat wud ha’ come to the Arrmy if he 
had! I was enthreated to exchange, an’, my Commandin’ Orf’cer pled wid me. I 
wint, not to be disobligin’, an’ Larry tould me he was powerful sorry to lose me, 
though fwhat I’d done to make him sorry I do not know. So to the Ould 
Reg’mint I came, lavin’ Larry to go to the divil his own way, an’ niver expectin’ 
to see him again excipt as a shootin’-case in barracks...Who’s that quittin’ the 
compound?’ Terence’s quick eye had caught sight of a white uniform skulking 
behind the hedge. 

‘The Sergeant’s gone visiting,’ said a voice. 

‘Thin I command here, an’ I will have no sneakin’ away to the bazar, an’ 
huntin’ for you wid a pathrol at midnight. Nalson; for I know ut’s you, come 
back to the verandah.’ 

Nalson, detected, slunk back to his fellows. There was a grumble that died 
away in a minute or two, and Terence turning on the other side went on: — 

‘That was the last I saw av Larry for a while. Exchange is the same as death 
for not thinkin’, an’ by token I married Dinah, an’ that kept me from remimberin’ 
ould times. Thin we went up to the Front, an’ ut tore my heart in tu to lave Dinah 
at the Depot in Pindi. Consequint, whin I was at the Front I fought 
circumspectuous till I warrmed up, an’ thin I fought double tides. You remember 
fwhat I tould you in the gyard- gate av the fight at Silver’s Theatre?’ 

‘Wot’s that about Silver’s Theayter?’ said Ortheris quickly, over his shoulder. 

‘Nothin’, little man. A tale that ye know. As I was sayin’, afther that fight, us 
av the Ould Rig’mint an’ the Tyrone was all mixed together taken’ shtock av the 


dead, an’ av coorse I went about to find if there was any man that remembered 
me. The second man I came acrost — an’ how I’d missed him in the fight I do 
not know — was Larry, an’ a fine man he looked, but oulder, by reason that he 
had fair call to be. “Larry,” sez I, “how is ut wed you?”‘ 

““Ye’re callin’ the wrong man,” he sez, wed his gentleman’s smile, “Larry has 
been dead these three years. They call him ‘ Love-o’-Women’ now,” he sez. By 
that I knew the ould divil was in him yet, but the end av a fight is no time for the 
beginnin’ av confession, so we sat down an’ talked av times. 

“They tell me you’re a married man,” he sez, puffin’ slow at his poipe. “Are 
ye happy?” 

“I will be whin I get back to Depot,” I sez, “‘Tis a reconnaissance- 
honeymoon now.” 

““T’m married too,” he sez, puffin’ slow an’ more slow, an’ stopperin’ wed his 
forefinger. 

““Send you happiness,” I sez. “That’s the best hearin’ for a long time.” 

“Are ye av that opinion?” he sez; an’ thin he began talkin’ av the campaign. 
The sweat av Silver’s Theatre was not dhry upon him an’ he was prayin’ for 
more work. I was well contint to lie and listen to the cook-pot lids. 

Whin he got up off the ground he shtaggered a little, an’ laned over all twisted. 

““Ye’ve got more than ye bargained for,” I sez. “Take an inventory, Larry. ‘Tis 
like you’re hurt.” 

‘He turned round stiff as a ramrod an’ damned the eyes av me up an’ down for 
an impartinent Irish-faced ape. If that had been in barracks, I’d ha’ stretched him 
an’ no more said; but ‘twas at the Front, an’ afther such a fight as Silver’s 
Theatre I knew there was no callin’ a man to account for his tempers. He might 
as well ha’ kissed me. Aftherwards I was well pleased I kept my fists home. Thin 
our Captain Crook — Cruik-na-bulleen — came up. He’d been talkin’ to the 
little orf’cer bhoy av the Tyrone. “We’re all cut to windystraws,” he sez, “but the 
Tyrone are damned short for noncoms. Go you over there, Mulvaney, an’ be 
Deputy-Sergeant, Corp’ral, Lance, an’ everything else ye can lay hands on till I 
bid you stop.” 

‘I wint over an’ tuk hould. There was wan sergeant left standin’, an’ they’d 
pay no heed to him. The remnint was me, an’ ‘twas full time I came. Some I 
talked to, an’ some I did not, but before night the bhoys av the Tyrone stud to 
attention, begad, if I sucked on my poipe above a whishper. Betune you an’ me 
an’ Bobbs I was commandin’ the Company, an’ that was what Crook had 
thransferred me for; an’ the little orf’cer bhoy knew ut; and. I knew ut, but the 
Comp’ny did not. And there, mark you, is the vartue that no money an’ no dhrill 
can buy — the vartue av the ould soldier that knows his orf’cer’s work an’ does 


ut for him at the salute! 

‘Thin the Tyrone, wid the Ould Rig’mint in touch, was sint maraudin’ an’ 
prowlin’ acrost the hills promishcuous an’ onsatisfactory. ‘Tis my privit opinion 
that a gin’ral does not know half his time fwhat to do wid three-quarthers his 
command. So he shquats on his hunkers an’ bids them run round an’ round 
forninst him while he considhers on it. Whin by the process av nature they get 
sejuced into a big fight that was none av their seekin’, he sez: “Obsarve my 
shuperior janius. I meant ut to come so.” We ran round an’ about, an’ all we got 
was shootin’ into the camp at night, an’ rushin’ empty sungars wid the long 
bradawl, an’ bein’ hit from behind rocks till we was wore out — all excipt Love- 
o’-Women. That puppy-dog business was mate an’ dhrink to him. Begad he cud 
niver get enough av ut. Me well knowin’ that it is just this desultorial 
campaignin’ that kills the best men, an’ suspicionin’ that if I was cut, the little 
orf’cer bhoy wud expind all his men in thryin.’ to get out, I wud lie most 
powerful doggo whin I heard a shot, an’ curl my long legs behind a bowlder, an’ 
run like blazes whin the ground was clear. Faith, if I led the Tyrone in rethreat 
wanst I led thim forty times! Love-o’-Women wud stay pottin’ an’ pottin’ from 
behind a rock, and wait till the fire was heaviest, an’ thin stand up an’ fire man- 
height clear. He wud lie out in camp too at night, snipin’ at the shadows, for he 
never tuk a mouthful av slape. My commandin’ orf’cer — save his little soul! — 
cud not see the beauty av my strategims, an’ whin the Ould Rig’mint crossed us, 
an’ that was wanst a week, he’d throt off to Crook, wid his big blue eyes as 
round as saucers, an’ lay an information against me. I heard thim wanst talkin’ 
through the tent-wall, an’ I nearly laughed. 

“He runs — runs like a hare,” sez the little orf’cer bhoy. “‘Tis demoralisin’ 
my men.” 

““Ye damned little fool,” sez Crook, laughin’, “he’s larnin’ you your business. 
Have ye been rushed at night yet?” 

““No,” sez that child; wishful he had been. 

““Have you any wounded?” sez Crook. 

“No,” he sez. “There was no chanst for that. They follow Mulvaney too 
quick,” he sez. 

““Fwhat more do you want, thin?” sez Crook. “Terence is bloodin’ you neat 
an’ handy,” he sez. “He knows fwhat you do not, an’ that’s that there’s a time for 
ivrything. He’ll not lead you wrong,” he sez, “but I’d give a month’s pay to larn 
fwhat he thinks av you.” 

‘That kept the babe quiet, but Love-o’-Women was pokin’ at me for ivrything 
I did, an’ specially my manoeuvres. 

“Mr. Mulvaney,” he sez wan evenin’, very contempshus, “you’re growin’ 


very jeldy on your feet. Among gentlemen,” he sez, “among gentlemen that’s 
called no pretty name.” 

“Among privits ‘Tis different,” I sez. “Get back to your tent. I’m sergeant 
here,” I sez. 

‘There was just enough in the voice av me to tell him he was playin’ wid his 
life betune his teeth. He wint off, an’ I noticed that this man that was 
contempshus set off from the halt wid a shunt as tho’ he was bein’ kicked behind. 
That same night there was a Paythan picnic in the hills about, an’ firin’ into our 
tents fit to wake the livin’ dead. “Lie down all,” I sez. “Lie down an’ kape still. 
They’ ll no more than waste ammunition.” 

‘I heard a man’s feet on the ground, an’ thin a ‘Tini joinin’ in the chorus. I’d 
been lyin’ warm, thinkin’ av Dinah an’ all, but I crup out wid the bugle for to 
look round in case there was a rush; an’ the ‘Tini was flashin’ at the fore-ind av 
the camp, an’ the hill near by was fair flickerin’ wid long-range fire. Undher the 
starlight I behild Love-o’-Women settin’ on a rock wid his belt and helmet off. 
He shouted wanst or twice, an’ thin I heard him say: “They shud ha’ got the 
range long ago. Maybe they’|l fire at the flash.” Thin he fired again, an’ that 
dhrew a fresh volley, and the long slugs that they chew in their teeth came 
floppin’ among the rocks like tree-toads av a hot night. “That’s better,” sez Love- 
o’-Women. “Oh Lord, how long, how long!” he sez, an’ at that he lit a match an’ 
held ut above his head. 

““Mad,” thinks I, “mad as a coot,” an’ I tuk wan stip forward, an’ the nixt I 
knew was the sole av my boot flappin’ like a cavalry gydon an’ the funny-bone 
av my toes tinglin’. “Twas a clane-cut shot — a slug — that niver touched sock 
or hide, but set me barefut on the rocks. At that I tuk Love-o’-Women by the 
scruff an’ threw him under a bowlder, an’ whin I sat down I heard the bullets 
patterin’ on that same good stone. 

“Ye may dhraw your own wicked fire,” I sez, shakin’ him, “but I’m not goin’ 
to be kilt too.” 

““Ye’ve come too soon,” he sez. “Ye’ve come too soon. In another minute 
they cudn’t ha’ missed me. Mother av’ God,” he sez, “fwhy did ye not lave me 
be? Now ‘tis all to do again,” an’ he hides his face in his hands. 

“So that’s it,” I sez, shakin’ him again. “That’s the manin’ av your disobeyin’ 
ordhers.” 

““T dare not kill meself,” he sez, rockin’ to and fro. “My own hand wud not let 
me die, and there’s not a bullet this month past wud touch me. I’m to die slow,” 
he sez. “I’m to die slow. But I’m in hell now,” he sez, shriekin’ like a woman. 
“Tm in hell now!” 

““God be good to us all,” I sez, for I saw his face. “Will ye tell a man the 


throuble? If ‘tis not murder, maybe we’ll mend it yet.” 

‘At that he laughed. “D’you remember fwhat I said in the Tyrone barricks 
about comin’ to you for ghostly consolation. I have not forgot,” he sez. “That 
came back, and the rest av my time is on me now, Terence. I’ve fought ut off for 
months an’ months, but the liquor will not bite any more. Terence,” he sez, “I 
can’t get dhrunk!” 

‘Thin I knew he spoke the truth about bein’ in hell, for whin liquor does not 
take hould the sowl av a man is rotten in him. But me bein’ such as I was, fwhat 
could I say to him? 

““Di’monds an’ pearls,” he begins again. “Di’monds an’ peals I have thrown 
away wid both hands — an’ fwhat have I left? Oh, fwhat have I left?” 

‘He was shakin’ an’ tremblin’ up against my shouldher, an’ the slugs were 
singin’ overhead, an’ I was wonderin’ whether my little bhoy wud have sinse 
enough to kape his men quiet through all this firin’. 

““So long as I did not think,” sez Love-o’-Women, “so long I did not see — I 
wud not see, but I can now, what I’ve lost. The time an’ the place,” he sez, “an’ 
the very words I said whin ut pleased me to go off alone to hell. But thin, even 
thin,” he, sez, wrigglin’ tremenjous, “I wud not ha’ been happy. There was too 
much behind av one. How cud I ha’ believed her sworn oath — me that have 
bruk mine again an’ again for the sport av seein’ thim cry? An’ there are the 
others,” he sez. “Oh, what will I do — what will I do?” He rocked back an’ 
forward again, an’ I think he was cryin’ like wan av the women he talked av. 

‘The full half of fwhat he said was Brigade Ordhers to me, but from the rest 
an’ the remnint I suspicioned somethin’ av his throuble. “Twas, the judgmint av 
God had grup the heel av him; as I tould him ‘twould in the Tyrone barricks. The 
slugs was singin’ over our rock more an’ more, an’ I sez for to divart him: “Let 
bad alone,” I sez. “They’ll be tryin’ to rush the camp in a minut’.” 

‘T had no more than said that whin a Paythan man crep’ up on his belly wid his 
knife betune his teeth, not twinty yards from us. Love-o’- Womenjumped up an’ 
fetched a yell, an’ the man saw him an’ ran at him (he’d left his rifle under the 
rock) wid the knife. Love-o’-Women niver turned a hair, but by the Living 
Power, for I saw ut, a stone twisted under the Paythan man’s feet an’ he came 
down full sprawl, an’ his knife wint tinkling acrost the rocks! “I tould you I was 
Cain,” sez Love-o’-Women. “Fwhat’s the use av killin’ him? He’s an honust man 
— by compare.” 

‘I was not dishputin’ about the morils av Paythans that tide, so I dhropped 
Love-o’-Women’s butt acrost the man’s face, an’ “Hurry into camp,” I sez, “for 
this may be the first av a rush.” 

‘There was no rush after all, though we waited undher arms to give them a 


chanst. The Paythan man must ha’ come alone for the mischief, an’ afther a 
while Love-o’-Women wint back to his tint wid that quare lurchin’ sind-off in his 
walk that I cud niver understand. Begad, I pitied him, an’ the more bekaze he 
made me think for the rest av the night av the day whin I was confirmed 
Corp’ril, not actin’ Lef’tinant, an’ my thoughts was not good to me.’ 

“Ye can ondersthand that afther that night we came to talkin’ a dale together, 
an’ bit by bit ut came out fwhat I’d suspicioned. The whole av his carr’in’s on 
an’ divilments had come back on him hard, as liquor comes back whin you’ve 
been on the dhrink for a wake. All he’d said an’ all he’d done, an’ only he cud 
tell how much that was, come back, and there was niver a minut’s peace in his 
sowl. ‘Twas the Horrors widout any cause to see, an’ yet, an’ yet — fwhat am I 
talkin’ av? He’d ha’ taken the Horrors wid thankfulness. Beyon’ the repentince 
av the man, an’ that was beyon’ the nature av man — awful, awful, to behould! 
— there was more that was worst than any repentince. Av the scores an’ scores 
that he called over in his mind (an’ they were drivin’ him mad), there was, mark 
you, wan woman av all, an’ she was not his wife, that cut him to the quick av his 
marrow. “Twas there he said that he’d thrown away di’monds an’ pearls past 
count, an’ thin he’d begin again like a blind byle in an oil-mill, walkin’ round 
and round, to considher (him that was beyond all touch av bein’ happy this side 
hell!) how happy he wud ha’ been wid her. The more he considhered, the more 
he’d consate himself that he’d lost mighty happiness, an’ thin he wud work ut all 
backwards, an’ cry that he niver cud ha’ been happy anyway. 

‘Time an’ time an’ again in camp, on p’rade, ay, an’ in action, I’ve seen that 
man shut his eyes an’ duck his head as ye wud duck to the flicker av a bay’ nit. 
For ‘twas thin, he tould me, that the thought av all he’d missed came an’ stud 
forninst him like red-hot irons. For what he’d done wid the others he was sorry, 
but he did not care; but this wan woman that I’ve tould of, by the Hilts av God, 
she made him pay for all the others twice over! Niver did I know that a man cud 
enjure such tormint widout his heart crackin’ in his ribs, an’ I have been ‘ — 
Terence turned the pipe-stem slowly between his teeth — , I have been in some 
black cells. All I iver suffered tho’ was not to be talked of alongside av him...an’ 
what could I do? Paternosters was no more than peas on plates for his sorrows. 

‘Evenshually we finished our prom’nade acrost the hills, and, thanks to me for 
the same, there was no casualties an’ no glory. The campaign was comin’ to an 
ind, an’ all the rig’mints was being drawn together for to be sint back home. 
Love-o’-Women was mighty sorry bekaze he had no work to do, an’ all his time 
to think in. I’ve heard that man talkin’ to his belt-plate an’ his sidearms while he 
was soldierin’ thim, all to prevent himself from thinkin’, an’ ivry time he got up 
afther he had been settin’ down or wint on from the halt, he’d start wid that kick 


an’ traverse that I tould you of — his legs sprawlin’ all ways to wanst. He wud 
niver go see the docthor, tho’ I tould him to be wise. He’d curse me up an’ down 
for my advice; but I knew he was no more a man to be reckoned wid than the 
little bhoy was a commandin’ orf’ cer, so I let his tongue run if it aised him. 

“Wan day — ’twas on the way back — I was walkin’ round camp wid him, an’ 
he stopped an’ struck ground wid his right fut three or four times doubtful. 
“Fwhat is ut?” I sez. “Is that ground?” sez he; an’ while I was thinkin’ his mind 
was goin’, up comes the docthor, who’d been anatomisin’ a dead bullock. Love- 
o’-Women starts to go on quick, an’ lands me a kick on the knee while his legs 
was gettin’ into marchin’ ordher. 

‘“Hould on there,” sez the docthor; an’ Love-o’-Women’s face, that was lined 
like a gridiron, turns red as brick. 

““Tention,” says the docthor; an’ Love-o’-Women stud so. “Now shut your 
eyes,” sez the docthor. “No, ye must not hould by your comrade.” 

“Tis all up,” sez Love-o’-Women, thrying to smile. “I’d fall, docthor, an’ you 
know ut:” 

““Fall>?” I sez. “Fall at attention wid your eyes shut! Fwhat do you mane?” ‘ 

“The docthor knows,” he sez. “I’ve hild up as long as I can, but begad I’m 
glad ‘tis all done. But I will die slow,” he sez, “I will die very slow.” 

‘I cud see by the docthor’s face that he was mortial sorry for the man, an’ he 
ordered him to hospital. We wint back together, an’ I was dumb-struck. Love-o’- 
Women was cripplin’ and crumblin’ at ivry step. He walked wid a hand on my 
shoulder all slued sideways, an’ his right leg swingin’ like a lame camel. Me not 
knowin’ more than the dead fwhat ailed him, ‘twas just as though the docthor’s 
word had done ut all — as if Love-o’-Women had but been waitin’ for the word 
to let go. 

‘In hospital he sez somethin’ to the docthor that I could not catch. 

“Holy Shmoke!” sez the docthor, “an? who are you to be givin’ names to your 
diseases? “Tis agin all the reg’ lations.” 

“TIl not be a privit much longer,” sez Love-o’-Women in his gentleman’s 
voice, an’ the docthor jumped. 

““Thrate me as a study, Doctor Lowndes,” he sez; an’ that was the first time 
Pd iver heard a docthor called his name. 

“Good-bye, Terence,” sez Love-o’-Women. “Tis a dead man I am widout the 
pleasure av dyin’. You’ll come an’ set wid me sometimes for the peace av my 
sowl.” 

‘Now I had been minded for to ask Crook to take me back to the Ould 
Rig’mint; the fightin’ was over, an’ I was wore out wid the ways av the bhoys in 
the Tyrone; but I shifted my will, an’ hild on, and wint to set wid Love-o’- 


Women in the hospital. As I have said, sorr, the man bruk all to little pieces 
under my hand. How long he had hild up an’ forced himself fit to march I cannot 
tell, but in hospital but two days later he was such as I hardly knew. I shuk hands 
wid him, an’ his grip was fair strong, but his hands wint all ways to wanst, an’ he 
cud not button his tunic. 

“TII take long an’ long to die yet,” he sez, “for the wages av sin they’re like 
interest in the rig’mintal savin’s-banks — sure, but a damned long time bein’ 
paid.” 

‘The docthor sez to me, quiet one day, “Has Tighe there anythin’ on his 
mind?” he sez. “He’s burnin’ himself out.” 

“How shud I know, sorr?” I sez, as innocint as putty. 

““They call him Love-o’-Women in the Tyrone, do they not?” he sez. “I was a 
fool to ask. Be wid him all you can. He’s houldin’ on to your strength.” 

‘“But fwhat ails him, docthor?” I sez. 

““They call ut Locomotus attacks us,” he sez, “bekaze,” sez he, “ut attacks us 
like a locomotive, if ye know fwhat that manes. An’ ut comes,” sez he, lookin’ at 
me, “ut comes from bein’ called Love-o’- Women.” 

““You’re jokin’, docthor,” I sez. 

““Jokin’!” sez he. “If iver you feel that you’ve got a felt sole in your boot 
instid av a Government bull’s-wool, come to me,” he sez, “an’ Pl show you 
whether ‘tis a joke.” 

“You would not belave ut, sorr, but that, an’ seein’ Love-o’-Women overtuk 
widout warnin’, put the cowld fear av Attacks us on me so strong that for a week 
an’ more I was kickin’ my toes against stones an’ stumps for the pleasure av 
feelin’ thim hurt. 

‘An’ Love-o’-Women lay in the cot (he might have gone down wid the 
wounded before an’ before, but he asked to stay wid me), and fwhat there was in 
his mind had full swing at him night an’ day an’ ivry hour ay the day an’ the 
night, and he shrivelled like beef-rations in a hot sun, an’ his eyes was like owls’ 
eyes, an’ his hands was mut’nous. 

‘They was gettin’ the rig’mints away wan by wan, the campaign bein’ inded, 
but as ushuil they was behavin’ as if niver a rig’mint had been moved before in 
the mem’ry av man. Now, fwhy is that, sorr? There’s fightin’, in an’ out, nine 
months av the twelve somewhere in the army. There has been — for years an’ 
years an’ years; an’ I wud ha’ thought they’d begin to get the hang av providin’ 
for throops. But no! Ivry time ‘Tis like a girls’ school meetin’ a big red bull whin 
they’re goin’ to church; an’ “Mother av God,” sez the Commissariat an’ the 
Railways an’ the Barrick-masters, “fwhat will we do now?” The ordhers came to 
us av the Tyrone an’ the Ould Rig’mint an’ half a dozen more to go down, an’ 


there the ordhers stopped dumb. We wint down, by the special grace av God — 
down the Khaiber anyways. There was sick wid us, an’ I’m thinkin’ that some av 
thim was jolted to death in the doolies, but they was anxious to be kilt so if they 
cud get to Peshawur alive the sooner. I walked by Love-o’-Women — there was 
no marchin’, an’ Love-o’-Women was not in a stew to get on. “If Pd only ha’ 
died up there,” sez he through the dooli-curtains, an’ thin he’d twist up his eyes 
an’ duck his head for the thoughts that come an’ raked him. 

‘Dinah was in Depot at Pindi, but I wint circumspectuous, for well I knew ‘tis 
just at the rump-ind av all things that his luck turns on a man. By token I had 
seen a dhriver of a batthery goin’ by at a trot singin’ “Home, swate home” at the 
top av his shout, and takin’ no heed to his bridle-hand — I had seen that man 
dhrop under the gun in the middle of a word, and come out by the limber like — 
like a frog on a pavestone. No. I wud not hurry, though, God knows, my heart 
was all in Pindi. Love-o’-Women saw fwhat was in my mind, an’ “Go on, 
Terence,” he sez, “I know fwhat’s waitin’ for you.” “I will not,” I sez. ““Twill 
kape a little yet.” 

“Ye know the turn of the pass forninst Jumrood and the nine-mile road on the 
flat to Peshawur? All Peshawur was along that road day and night waitin’ for 
frinds — men, women, childer, and bands. Some av the throops was camped 
round Jumrood, an’ some wint on to Peshawur to get away down to their 
cantonmints. We came through in the early mornin’ havin’ been awake the night 
through, and we dhruv sheer into the middle av the mess. Mother av Glory, will I 
iver forget that comin’ back? The light was not fair lifted, and thefirst we heard 
was “For ‘tis my delight av a shiny night,” frum a band that thought we was the 
second four comp’nies av the Lincolnshire. At that we was forced to sind them a 
yell to say who we was, an’ thin up wint “The wearin’ av the Green.” It made me 
crawl all up my backbone, not havin’ taken my brequist. Then right smash into 
our rear came fwhat was left av the Jock Elliott’s — wid four pipers an’ not half 
a kilt among thim, playin’ for the dear life, an’ swingin’ their rumps like buck- 
rabbits, an’ a native rig’mint shriekin’ blue murther. Ye niver heard the like! 
There was men cryin’ like women that did — an’ faith I do not blame them! 
Fwhat bruk me down was the Lancers’ Band — shinin’ an’ spick like angils, wid 
the ould dhrum-horse at the head an’ the silver kettle- dhrums an’ all an’ all, 
waitin’ for their men that was behind us. They shtruck up the Cavalry Canter; an’ 
begad those poor ghosts that had not a sound fut in a throop they answered to ut; 
the men rockin’ in their saddles. We thried to cheer them as they wint by, but ut 
came out like a big gruntin’ cough, so there must have been many that was 
feelin’ like me. Oh, but I’m forgettin’! The Fly-by-Nights was waitin’ for their 
second battalion, an’ whin ut came out, there was the Colonel’s horse led at the 


head — saddle-empty. The men fair worshipped him, an’ he’d died at Ali Musjid 
on the road down. They waited till the remnint av the battalion was up, and thin 
— clane against ordhers, for who wanted that chune that day? — they wint back 
to Peshawur slowtime an’ tearin’ the bowils out av ivry man that heard, wid “The 
Dead March.” Right acrost our line they wint, an’ ye know their uniforms are as 
black as the Sweeps, crawlin’ past like the dead, an’ the other bands damnin’ 
them to let be. 

‘Little they cared. The carpse was wid them, an’ they’d ha taken ut so through 
a Coronation. Our ordhers was to go into Peshawur, an’ we wint hot-fut past The 
Fly-by-Nights, not singin’, to lave that chune behind us. That was how we tuk 
the road of the other corps. 

“Twas ringin’ in my ears still whin I felt in the bones of me that Dinah was 
comin’, an’ I heard a shout, an’ thin I saw a horse an’ a tattoo latherin’ down the 
road, hell-to-shplit, under women. I knew — I knew! Wan was the Tyrone 
Colonel’s wife — ould Beeker’s lady — her gray hair flyin’ an’ her fat round 
carkiss rowlin’ in the saddle, an’ the other was Dinah, that shud ha’ been at Pindi. 
The Colonel’s lady she charged the head av our column like a stone wall, an’ 
she’ all but knocked Beeker off his horse, throwin’ her arms round his neck an’ 
blubberin’, “Me bhoy! me bhoy!” an’ Dinah wheeled left an’ came down our 
flank, an’ I let a yell that had suffered inside av me for months and — Dinah 
came! Will I iver forget that while I live! She’d come on pass from Pindi, an’ the 
Colonel’s lady had lint her the tattoo. They’d been huggin’ an’ cryin’ in each 
other’s arms all the long night. 

‘So she walked along wid her hand in mine, asking forty questions to wanst, 
an’ beggin’ me on the Virgin to make oath that there was not a bullet consaled in 
me, unbeknownst somewhere, an’ thin I remembered Love-o’-Women. He was 
watchin’ us, an’ his face was like the face av a divil that has been cooked too 
long. I did not wish Dinah to see ut, for whin a woman’s runnin’ over with 
happiness she’s like to be touched, for harm afterwards, by the laste little thing in 
life. So I dhrew the curtain, an’ Love-o’-Women lay back and groaned. 

‘Whin we marched into Peshawur Dinah wint to barracks to wait for me, an’, 
me feelin’ so rich that tide, I wint on to take Love-o’-Women to hospital. It was 
the last I cud do, an’ to save him the dust an’ the smother I turned the doolimen 
down a road well clear av the rest av the throops, an’ we wint along, me talkin’ 
through the curtains. Av a sudden I heard him say: 

“Let me look. For the mercy av Hiven, let me look.” I had been so tuk up wid 
gettin’ him out av the dust an’ thinkin’ av Dinah that I had not kept my eyes 
about me. There was a woman ridin’ a little behind av us; an’, talkin’ ut over wid 
Dinah afterwards, that same woman must ha’ rid out far on the jumrood road. 


Dinah said that she had been hoverin’ like a kite on the left flank av the columns. 

‘I halted the dooli to set the curtains, an’ she rode by, walkin’ pace, an’ Love- 
o’-Women’s eyes wint afther her as if he wud fair haul her down from the 
saddle. 

““Follow there,” was all he sez, but I niver heard a man speak in that voice 
before or since; an’ I knew by those two wan words an’ the look in his face that 
she was Di’monds-an’-Pearls that he’d talked av in his disthresses. 

‘We followed till she turned into the gate av a little house that stud near the 
Edwardes’ Gate. There was two girls in the verandah, an’ they ran in whin they 
saw us. Faith, at long eye-range it did not take me a wink to see fwhat kind av 
house ut was. The throops bein’ there an’ all, there was three or four such; but 
aftherwards the polis bade thim go. At the verandah Love-o’-Women sez, 
catchin’ his breath, “Stop here,” an’ thin, an’ thin, wid a grunt that must ha’ tore 
the heart up from his stomick, he swung himself out av the dooli, an’ my troth he 
stud up on his feet wid the sweat pourin’ down his face! If Mackie was to walk 
in here now I’d be less tuk back than I was thin. Where he’d dhrawn his power 
from, God knows — or the Divil — but ‘twas a dead man walkin’ in the sun, wid 
the face av a dead man and the breath av a dead man, hild up by the Power, an’ 
the legs an’ the arms av the carpse obeyin’ ordhers. 

‘The woman stud in the verandah. She’d been a beauty too, though her eyes 
was sunk in her head, an’ she looked Love-o’-Women up an’ down terrible. 
“An’,” she sez, kicking back the tail av her habit, — ”An’,” she sez, “fwhat are 
you doin’ here, married man?” 

‘Love-o’-Women said nothin’, but a little froth came to his lips, an’ he wiped 
ut off wid his hand an’ looked at her an’ the paint on her, an’ looked, an’ looked, 
an’ looked. 

““An’ yet,” she sez, wid a laugh. (Did you hear Raines’s wife laugh whin 
Mackie died? Ye did not? Well for you.) “An’ yet,” she sez, “who but you have 
betther right,” sez she. “You taught me the road. You showed me the way,” she 
sez. “Ay, look,” she sez, “for ‘tis your work; you that tould me — d’you 
remimber it? — that a woman who was false to wan man cud be false to two. I 
have been that,” she sez, “that an’ more, for you always said I was a quick 
learner, Ellis. Look well,” she sez, “for it is me that you called your wife in the 
sight av God long since.” An’ she laughed. 

‘Love-o’-Women stud still in the sun widout answerin’. Thin he groaned an 
coughed to wanst, an’ I thought ‘twas the death-rattle, but he niver tuk his eyes 
off her face, not for a blink. Ye cud ha’ put her eyelashes through the flies av an 
E.P. tent, they were so long. 

‘““Fwhat do you do, here?” she sez, word by word, “that have taken away my 


joy in my man this, five years gone — that have broken my rest an’ killed my 
body an’ damned my soul for the sake av seein’ how ‘twas done. Did your 
expayrience aftherwards bring you acrost any woman that give you more than I 
did? Wud I not ha’ died for you, an’ wid you, Ellis? Ye know that, man! If iver 
your, lyin’ sow] saw truth in uts life ye know that.” 

‘An’ Love-o’-Women lifted up his head and said, “I knew,” an’ that was all. 
While she was spakin’ the Power hild him up parade-set in the sun, an’ the sweat 
dhripped undher his helmet. “Twas more an’ more throuble for him to talk, an’ 
his mouth was running twistways. 

““Fwhat do you do here?” she sez, an’ her voice wint up. “Twas like bells 
tollin’ before. “Time was when you were quick enough wid your words, — you 
that talked me down to hell. Are ye dumb now?” An’ Love- o’-Women got his 
tongue, an’ sez simple, like a little child, “May I come in?” he sez. 

“The house is open day an’ night,” she sez, wid a laugh; an’ Love-o’- Women 
ducked his head an’ hild up his hand as tho’ he was gyardin’. The Power was on 
him still — it hild him up still, for, by my sowl, as Pll never save ut, he walked 
up the verandah steps that had been a livin’ carpse in hospital for a month! 

An’ now?” she sez, lookin’ at him; an’ the red paint stud lone on the white 
av her face like a bull’s-eye on a target. 

‘He lifted up his eyes, slow an’ very slow, an’ he looked at her long an’ very 
long, an’ he tuk his spache betune his teeth wid a wrench that shuk him. 

“Pm dyin’, Aigypt — dyin’,” he sez. Ay, those were his words, for I 
remimber the name he called her. He was turnin’ the death-colour, but his eyes 
niver rowled. They were set — set on her. Widout word or warnin’ she opened 
her arms full stretch, an’ “Here!” she sez. (Oh, fwhat a golden mericle av a voice 
ut was!) “Die here!” she sez an’ Love-o’-Women dhropped forward, an’ she hild 
him up, for she was a fine big woman. 

‘T had no time to turn, bekaze that minut I heard the sowl quit him — tore out 
in the death-rattle — an’ she laid him back in a long chair, an she sez to me, 
“Misther soldier,” she sez, “will ye not wait an’ talk to wan av the girls? This 
sun’s too much for him.” 

“Well I knew there was no sun he’d iver see, but I cud not spake, so I wint 
away wid the empty dooli to find the docthor. He’d been breakfastin’ an’ 
lunchin’ iver since we’d come in, an’ he was full as a tick. 

“Faith, ye’ve got dhrunk mighty soon,” he sez, whin I’d tould him, “to see 
that man walk. Barrin’ a puff or two av life, he was a carpse before we left 
Jumrood. I’ve a great mind,” he sez, “to confine you.” 

““There’s a dale av liquor runnin’ about, docthor,” I sez, solemn as a hard- 
boiled egg. “Maybe ‘tis so; but will ye not come an’ see the carpse at the house?” 


“Tis dishgraceful,” he sez, “that I would be expected to go to a place like 
that. Was she a pretty woman?” he sez, an’ at that he set off double-quick. 

‘I cud see that the two was in the verandah where I’d left them, an’ I knew by 
the hang av her head an’ the noise av the crows fwhat had happened. ‘Twas the 
first and the last time that I’d iver known woman to use the pistol. They fear the 
shot as a rule, but Di’monds-an’- Pearls she did not — she did not. 

‘The docthor touched the long black hair av her head (‘twas all loose upon 
Love-o’-Women’s tunic), an’ that cleared the liquor out av him. He stud 
considherin’ a long time, his hands in his pockets, an’ at last he sez to me, 
“Here’s a double death from naturil causes, most naturil causes; an’ in the 
present state av affairs the rig’mint will be thankful for wan grave the less to dig. 
Issiwasti,” he sez. “Issiwasti, Privit Mulvaney, these two will be buried together 
in the Civil Cemet’ry at my expinse; an’ may the good God,” he sez, “make it so 
much for me whin my time comes. Go you to your wife,” he sez. “Go an’ be 
happy. Pl see to this all.” 

‘I left him still considherin’. They was buried in the Civil Cemet’ry together, 
wid a Church av England service. There was too many buryin’s thin to ask 
questions, an’ the docthor — he ran away wid Major — Major Van Dyce’s lady 
that year — he saw to ut all. Fwhat the right an’ the wrong av Love-o’-Women 
an’ Di’monds-an’-Pearls was I niver knew, an’ I will niver know; but I’ve tould 
ut as I came acrost ut — here an’ there in little pieces. So, being fwhat I am, an’ 
knowin’ fwhat I knew, that’s fwhy I say in this shootin’case here, Mackie that’s 
dead an’ in hell is the lucky man. There are times, sorr, whin ‘tis better for the 
man to die than to live, an’ by consequince forty million times betther for the 
woman.’ 





‘H’up there!’ said Ortheris. ‘It’s time to go.’ 

The witnesses and guard formed up in the thick white dust of the parched 
twilight and swung off, marching easy and whistling. Down the road to the green 
by the church I could hear Ortheris, the black Book- lie still uncleansed on his 
lips, setting, with a fine sense of the fitness of things, the shrill quickstep that 
runs — 

‘Oh, do not despise the advice of the wise, 

Learn wisdom from those that are older, 
And don’t try for things that are out of your reach — 
An’ that’s what the Girl told the Soldier! 
Soldier! soldier! 
Oh, that’s what the Girl told the Soldier!’ 


THE RECORD OF BADALIA HERODSFOOT 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the dawn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn 
God’s in His heaven 

All’s right with the world! 
— Pippa Passes. 

THIS is not that Badalia whose spare names were Joanna, Pugnacious, and 
M’Canna, as the song says, but another and a much nicer lady. 

In the beginning of things she had been unregenerate; had worn the heavy 
fluffy fringe which is the ornament of the costermonger’s girl, and there is a 
legend in Gunnison Street that on her wedding-day she, a flare-lamp in either 
hand, danced dances on a discarded lover’s winkle-barrow, till a policeman 
interfered, and then Badalia danced with the Law amid shoutings. Those were 
her days of fatness, and they did not last long, for her husband after two years 
took to himself another woman, and passed out of Badalia’s life, over Badalia’s 
senseless body; for he stifled protest with blows. While she was enjoying her 
widowhood the baby that the husband had not taken away died of croup, and 
Badalia was altogether alone. With rare fidelity she listened to no proposals for a 
second marriage according to the customs of Gunnison Street, which do not 
differ from those of the Barralong. ‘My man,’ she explained to her suitors, ‘“‘e’ll 
come back one o’ these days, an’ then, like as not, ‘e’ll take an’ kill me if I was 
livin’ ‘long o’ you. You don’t know Tom; I do. Now you go. I can do for myself 
— not ‘avin’ a kid.’ She did for herself with a mangle, some tending of babies, 
and an occasional sale of flowers. This latter trade is one that needs capital, and 
takes the vendor very far westward, insomuch that the return journey from, let us 
say, the Burlington Arcade to Gunnison Street, E., is an excuse for drink, and 
then, as Badalia pointed out, “You come ‘ome with your shawl arf off of your 
back, an’ your bonnick under your arm, and the price of nothing-at-all in your 
pocket, let alone a slop takin’ care o’ you.’ Badalia did not drink, but she knew 
her sisterhood, and gave them rude counsel. Otherwise she kept herself to 
herself, and meditated a great deal upon Tom Herodsfoot, her husband, who 
would come back some day, and the baby who would never return. In what 
manner these thoughts wrought upon her mind will not be known. 


Her entry into society dates from the night when she rose literally under the 
feet of the Reverend Eustace Hanna, on the landing of No. 17 Gunnison Street, 
and told him that he was a fool without discernment in the dispensation of his 
district charities. 

“You give Lascar Loo custids,’ said she, without the formality of introduction; 
‘give her pork-wine. Garn! Give ‘er blankits. Garn ‘ome! ‘Er mother, she eats 
‘em all, and drinks the blankits. Gits ‘em back from the shop, she does, before 
you come visiting again, so as to ‘ave ‘em all handy an’ proper; an’ Lascar Loo 
she sez to you, “Oh, my mother’s that good to me!” she do. Lascar Loo ‘ad 
better talk so, bein’ sick abed, ‘r else ‘er mother would kill ‘er. Garn! you’re a 
bloomin’ gardener — you an’ yer custids! Lascar Loo don’t never smell of ‘em 
even.’ 

Thereon the curate, instead of being offended, recognised in the heavy eyes 
under the fringe the soul of a fellow-worker, and so bade Badalia mount guard 
over Lascar Loo, when the next jelly or custard should arrive, to see that the 
invalid actually ate it. This Badalia did, to the disgust of Lascar Loo’s mother, 
and the sharing of a black eye between the three; but Lascar Loo got her custard, 
and coughing heartily, rather enjoyed the fray. 

Later on, partly through the Reverend Eustace Hanna’s swift recognition of 
her uses, and partly through certain tales poured out with moist eyes and flushed 
cheeks by Sister Eva, youngest and most impressionable of the Little Sisters of 
the Red Diamond, it came to pass that Badalia, arrogant, fluffy-fringed, and 
perfectly unlicensed in speech, won a recognised place among such as labour in 
Gunnison Street. 

These were a mixed corps, zealous or hysterical, faint-hearted or only very 
wearied of battle against misery, according to their lights. The most part were 
consumed with small rivalries and personal jealousies, to be retailed 
confidentially to their own tiny cliques in the pauses between wrestling with 
death for the body of a moribund laundress, or scheming for further mission- 
grants to resole a consumptive compositor’s very consumptive boots. There was 
a rector that lived in dread of pauperising the poor, would fain have held bazars 
for fresh altar-cloths, and prayed in secret for a large new brass bird, with eyes of 
red glass, fondly believed to be carbuncles. There was Brother Victor, of the 
Order of Little Ease, who knew a great deal about altar-cloths, but kept his 
knowledge in the background while he strove to propitiate Mrs. Jessel, the 
Secretary of the Tea Cup Board, who had money to dispense, but hated Rome — 
even though Rome would, on its honour, do no more than fill the stomach, 
leaving the dazed soul to the mercies of Mrs. Jessel. There were all the Little 
Sisters of the Red Diamond, daughters of the horseleech, crying ‘Give’ when 


their own charity was exhausted, and pitifully explaining to such as demanded 
an account of their disbursements in return for one half-sovereign, that relief- 
work in a bad district can hardly be systematised on the accounts’ side without 
expensive duplication of staff. There was the Reverend Eustace Hanna, who 
worked impartially with Ladies’ Committees, Androgynous Leagues and Guilds, 
Brother Victor, and anybody else who could give him money, boots, or blankets, 
or that more precious help that allows itself to be directed by those who know. 
And all these people learned, one by one, to consult Badalia on matters of 
personal character, right to relief, and hope of eventual reformation in Gunnison 
Street. Her answers were seldom cheering, but she possessed special knowledge 
and complete confidence in herself. 

‘I’m Gunnison Street,’ she said to the austere Mrs. Jessel. ‘I know what’s 
what, I do, an’ they don’t want your religion, Mum, not a single — . Excuse me. 
It’s all right when they comes to die, Mum, but till they die what they wants is 
things to eat. The men they’ll shif’ for themselves. That’s why Nick Lapworth 
sez to you that ‘e wants to be confirmed an’ all that. ‘E won’t never lead no new 
life, nor ‘is wife won’t get no good out o’ all the money you gives ‘im. No more 
you can’t pauperise them as ‘asn’t things to begin with. They’re bloomin’ well 
pauped. The women they can’t shif’ for themselves — ’specially bein’ always 
confined. ‘Ow should they? They wants things if they can get ‘em anyways. If 
not they dies, and a good job too, for women is cruel put upon in Gunnison 
Street.’ 

‘Do you believe that — that Mrs. Herodsfoot is altogether a proper person to 
trust funds to?’ said Mrs. Jessel to the curate after this conversation. ‘She seems 
to be utterly godless in her, speech at least.’ 

The curate agreed. She was godless according to Mrs. Jessel’s views, but did 
not Mrs. Jessel think that since Badalia knew Gunnison Street and its needs, as 
none other knew it, she might in a humble way be, as it were, the scullion of 
charity from purer sources, and that if, say, the Tea Cup Board could give a few 
shillings a week, and the Little Sisters of the Red Diamond a few more, and, yes, 
he himself could raise yet a few more, the total, not at all likely to be excessive, 
might be handed over to Badalia to dispense among her associates. Thus Mrs. 
Jessel herself would be set free to attend more directly to the spiritual wants of 
certain large-limbed hulking men who sat picturesquely on the lower benches of 
her gatherings and sought for truth — which is quite as precious as silver, when 
you know the market for it. 

‘She’ll favour her own friends,’ said Mrs. Jessel. The curate refrained from 
mirth, and, after wise flattery, carried his point. To her unbounded pride Badalia 
was appointed the dispenser of a grant — a weekly trust, to be held for the 


benefit of Gunnison Street. 

‘I don’t know what we can get together each week,’ said the curate to her. ‘But 
here are seventeen shillings to start with. You do what you like with them among 
your people, only let me know how it goes so that we shan’t get muddled in the 
accounts. D’you see?’ 

‘Ho yuss! ‘Taint much though, is it?’ said Badalia, regarding the white coins 
in her palm. The sacred fever of the administrator, only known to those who 
have tasted power, burned in her veins. ‘Boots is boots, unless they’re give you, 
an’ then they ain’t fit to wear unless they’re mended top an’ bottom; an’ jellies is 
jellies; an’ I don’t think anything o’ that cheap pork-wine, but it all comes to 
something. It’ll go quicker ‘n a quartern of gin — seventeen bob. An’ Pll keep a 
book — same as I used to do before Tom went an’ took up ‘long o’ that pan- 
faced slut in Hennessy’s Rents. We was the only barrer that kep’ regular books, 
me an’ — ’im.’ 

She bought a large copy-book — her unschooled handwriting demanded room 
— and in it she wrote the story of her war; boldly, as befits a general, and for no 
other eyes than her own and those of the Reverend Eustace Hanna. Long ere the 
pages were full the mottled cover had been soaked in kerosene — Lascar Loo’s 
mother, defrauded of her percentage on her daughter’s custards, invaded 
Badalia’s room in 17 Gunnison Street, and fought with her to the damage of the 
lamp and her own hair. It was hard, too, to carry the precious ‘pork-wine’ in one 
hand and the book in the other through an eternally thirsty land; so red stains 
were added to those of the oil. But the Reverend Eustace Hanna, looking at the 
matter of the book, never objected. The generous scrawls told their own tale, 
Badalia every Saturday night supplying the chorus between the written 
statements thus: 

Mrs. Hikkey, very ill brandy 3d. Cab for hospital, she had to go, 1s. Mrs. 
Poone confined. In money for tea (she took it I know, sir) 6d. Met her husband 
out looking for work. 

‘I slapped ‘is face for a bone-idle beggar! ʻE won’t get no work becos ‘e’s — 
excuse me, sir. Won’t you go on?’ The curate continued’ 

Mrs. Vincent. Confid. No linning for baby. Most untidy. In money 2s. 6d. 
Some cloths from Miss Evva. 

‘Did Sister Eva do that?’ said the curate very softly. Now charity was Sister 
Eva’s bounden duty, yet to one man’s eyes each act of her daily toil was a 
manifestation of angelic grace and goodness — a thing to perpetually admire. 

“Yes, sir. She went back to the Sisters’ ‘Ome an’ took ‘em off ‘er own bed. 
Most beautiful marked too. Go on, sir. That makes up four and thruppence.’ 

Mrs. Junnet to keep good fire coals is up. 7d. 


Mrs. Lockhart took a baby to nurse to earn a triffle but mother can’d pay 
husband summons over and over. He won’t help. Cash 2s. 2d. Worked in a 
ketchin but had to leave. Fire, tea, and shin of beef 1s. 74d. 

‘There was a fight there, sir,’ said Badalia. ‘Not me, sir. ‘Er ‘usband, o’ course 
ʻe come in at the wrong time, was wishful to ‘ave the beef, so I calls up the next 
floor an’ down comes that mulatter man wot sells the sword-stick canes, top 0’ 
Ludgate-’ill. “Muley,” sez I, “you big black beast, you, take an’ kill this big 
white beast ‘ere.” I knew I couldn’t stop Tom Lockart ‘alf drunk, with the beef in 
‘is ‘ands. “Pll beef ‘m,” sez Muley, an’ ‘e did it, with that pore woman a-cryin’ 
in the next room, an’ the top banisters on that landin’ is broke out, but she got ‘er 
beef-tea, an’ Tom ‘e’s got ‘is gruel. Will you go on, sir?’ 

‘No, I think it will be all right. I’ll sign for the week,’ said the curate. One gets 
so used to these things profanely called human documents. 

‘Mrs. Churner’s baby’s got diptheery,’ said Badalia, turning to go. 

‘Where’s that? The Churners of Painter’s Alley, or the other Chumers in 
Houghton Street?’ 

‘Houghton Street. The Painter’s Alley people, they’re sold out an’ left.’ 

‘Sister Eva’s sitting one night a week with old Mrs. Probyn in Houghton 
Street — isn’t she?’ said the curate uneasily. 

“Yes; but she won’t sit no longer. I’ve took up Mrs. Probyn. I can’t talk ‘er no 
religion, but she don’t want it; an’ Miss Eva she don’t want no diptheery, tho’ she 
sez she does. Don’t you be afraid for Miss Eva.’ 

‘But — but you’ll get it, perhaps.’ 

‘Like as not.’ She looked the curate between the eyes, and her own eyes 
flamed under the fringe. ‘Maybe I’d like to get it, for aught you know.’ 

The curate thought upon these words for a little time till he began to think of 
Sister Eva in the gray cloak with the white bonnet ribbons under the chin. Then 
he thought no more of Badalia. 

What Badalia thought was never expressed in words, but it is known in 
Gunnison Street that Lascar Loo’s mother, sitting blind drunk on her own 
doorstep, was that night captured and wrapped up in the war-cloud of Badalia’s 
wrath, so that she did not know whether she stood on her head or her heels, and 
after being soundly bumped on every particular stair up to her room, was set 
down on Badalia’s bed, there to whimper and quiver till the dawn, protesting that 
all the world was against her, and calling on the names of children long since 
slain by dirt and neglect. Badalia; snorting, went out to war, and since the hosts 
of the enemy were many, found enough work to keep her busy till the dawn. 

As she had promised, she took Mrs. Probyn into her own care, and began by 
nearly startling the old lady into a fit with the announcement that ‘there ain’t no 


God like as not, an’ if there is it don’t matter to you or me, an’ any’ow you take 
this jelly.’ Sister Eva objected to being shut off from her pious work in Houghton 
Street, but Badalia insisted, and by fair words and the promise of favours to 
come so prevailed on three or four of the more sober men of the neighbourhood, 
that they blockaded the door whenever Sister Eva attempted to force an entry, 
and pleaded the diphtheria as an excuse. ‘I’ve got to keep ‘er out o’ ‘arm’s way,’ 
said Badalia, ‘an’ out she keeps. The curick won’t care a — for me, but — he 
wouldn’t any’ ow.’ 

The effect of that quarantine was to shift the sphere of Sister Eva’s activity to 
other streets, and notably those most haunted by the Reverend Eustace Hanna 
and Brother Victor, of the Order of Little Ease. There exists, for all their human 
bickerings, a very close brotherhood in the ranks of those whose work lies in 
Gunnison Street. To begin with, they have seen pain — pain that no word or 
deed of theirs can alleviate — life born into Death, and Death crowded down by 
unhappy life. Also they understand the full significance of drink, which is a 
knowledge hidden from very many well-meaning people, and some of them have 
fought with the beasts at Ephesus. They meet at unseemly hours in unseemly 
places, exchange a word or two of hasty counsel, advice, or suggestion, and pass 
on to their appointed toil, since time is precious and lives hang in the balance of 
five minutes. For many, the gas-lamps are their sun, and the Covent Garden 
wains the chariots of the twilight. They have all in their station begged for 
money, so that the freemasonry of the mendicant binds them together. 

To all these influences there was added in the case of two workers that thing 
which men have agreed to call Love. The chance that Sister Eva might catch 
diphtheria did not enter into the curate’s head till Badalia had spoken. Then it 
seemed a thing intolerable and monstrous that she should be exposed not only to 
this risk, but any accident whatever of the streets. A wain coming round a corner 
might kill her; the rotten staircases on which she trod daily and nightly might 
collapse and maim her; there was danger in the tottering coping-stones of certain 
crazy houses that he knew well; danger more deadly within those houses. What 
if one of a thousand drunken men crushed out that precious life? A woman had 
once flung a chair at the curate’s head. Sister Eva’s arm would not be strong 
enough to ward off a chair. There were also knives that were quick to fly. These 
and other considerations cast the soul of the Reverend Eustace Hanna into 
torment that no leaning upon Providence could relieve. God was indubitably 
great and terrible — one had only to walk through Gunnison Street to see that 
much — but it would be better, vastly better, that Eva should have the protection 
of his own arm. And the world that was not too busy to watch might have seen a 
woman, not too young, light- haired and light-eyed, slightly assertive in her 


speech, and very limited in such ideas as lay beyond the immediate sphere of her 
duty, where the eyes of the Reverend Eustace Hanna turned to follow the 
footsteps of a Queen crowned in a little gray bonnet with white ribbons under the 
chin. 

If that bonnet appeared for a moment at the bottom of a courtyard, or nodded 
at him on a dark staircase, then there was hope yet for Lascar Loo, living on one 
lung and the memory of past excesses, hope even for whining sodden Nick 
Lapworth, blaspheming, in the hope of money, over the pangs of a ‘true 
conversion this time, s’elp me Gawd, sir.’ If that bonnet did not appear for a day, 
the mind of the curate was filled with lively pictures of horror, visions of 
stretchers, a crowd at some villainous crossing, and a policeman — he could see 
that policeman — jerking out over his shoulder the details of the accident, and 
ordering the man who would have set his body against the wheels — heavy dray 
wheels, he could see them — to ‘move on.’ Then there was less hope for the 
salvation of Gunnison Street and all in it. 

This agony Brother Victor beheld one day when he was coming from a death- 
bed. He saw the light in the eye, the relaxing muscles of the mouth, and heard a 
new ring in the voice that had told flat all the forenoon. Sister Eva had turned 
into Gunnison Street after a forty- eight hours’ eternity of absence. She had not 
been run over. Brother Victor’s heart must have suffered in some human fashion, 
or he would never have seen what he saw. But the Law of his Church made 
suffering easy. His duty was to go on with his work until he died, even as 
Badalia went on. She, magnifying her office, faced the drunken husband; coaxed 
the doubly shiftless, thriftless girl-wife into a little fore-thought, and begged 
clothes when and where she could for the scrofulous babes that multiplied like 
the green scum on the untopped water-cisterns. 

The story of her deeds was written in the book that the curate signed weekly, 
but she never told him any more of fights and tumults in the street. ‘Mis’ Eva 
does ‘er work ‘er way. I does mine mine. But I do more than Mis’ Eva ten times 
over, an’ “Thank yer, Badalia,” sez ‘ʻe, “that’ll do for this week.” I wonder what 
Tom’s doin’ now long o’ that — other woman. ‘Seems like as if I’d go an’ look 
at ‘im one o’ these days. But I’d cut ‘er liver out — couldn’t ‘elp myself. Better 
not go, p’raps.’ 

Hennessy’s Rents lay more than two miles from Gunnison Street, and were 
inhabited by much the same class of people. Tom had established himself there 
with Jenny Wabstow, his new woman, and for weeks lived in great fear of 
Badalia’s suddenly descending upon him. The prospect of actual fighting did not 
scare him; but he objected to the police- court that would follow, and the orders 
for maintenance and other devices of a law that cannot understand the simple 


rule that ‘when a man’s tired of a woman ‘e ain’t such a bloomin’ fool as to live 
with ‘er no more, an’ that’s the long an’ short of it.’ For some months his new 
wife wore very well, and kept Tom in a state of decent fear and consequent 
orderliness. Also work was plentiful. Then a baby was born, and, following the 
law of his kind, Tom, little interested in the children he helped to produce, 
sought distraction in drink. He had confined himself, as a rule, to beer, which is 
stupefying and comparatively innocuous: at least, it clogs the legs, and though 
the heart may ardently desire to kill, sleep comes swiftly, and the crime often 
remains undone. Spirits, being more volatile, allow both the flesh and the soul to 
work together — generally to the inconvenience of others. Tom discovered that 
there was merit in whisky — if you only took enough of it — cold. He took as 
much as he could purchase or get given him, and by the time that his woman was 
fit to go abroad again, the two rooms of their household were stripped of many 
valuable articles. Then the woman spoke her mind, not once, but several times, 
with point, fluency, and metaphor; and Tom was indignant at being deprived of 
peace at the end of his day’s work, which included much whisky. He therefore 
withdrew himself from the solace and companionship of Jenny Wabstow, and 
she therefore pursued him with more metaphors. At the last, Tom would turn 
round and hit her — sometimes across the head, and sometimes across the 
breast, and the bruises furnished material for discussion on doorsteps among 
such women as had been treated in like manner by their husbands. They were 
not few. 

But no very public scandal had occurred till Tom one day saw fit to open 
negotiations with a young woman for matrimony according to the laws of free 
selection. He was getting very tired of Jenny, and the young woman was earning 
enough from flower-selling to keep him in comfort, whereas Jenny was 
expecting another baby, and most unreasonably expected consideration on this 
account. The shapelessness of her figure revolted him, and he said as much in 
the language of his breed. Jenny cried till Mrs. Hart, lineal descendant, and Irish 
of the ‘mother to Mike of the donkey-cart,’ stopped her on her own staircase and 
whispered ‘God be good to you, Jenny, my woman, for I see how ‘Tis with you.’ 
Jenny wept more than ever, and gave Mrs. Hart a penny and some kisses, while 
Tom was conducting his own wooing at the comer of the street. 

The young woman, prompted by pride, not by virtue, told Jenny of his offers, 
and Jenny spoke to Tom that night. The altercation began in their own rooms, 
but Tom tried to escape; and in the end all Hennessy’s Rents gathered themselves 
upon the pavement and formed a court to which Jenny appealed from time to 
time, her hair loose on her neck, her raiment in extreme disorder, and her steps 
astray from drink. ‘When your man drinks, you’d better drink too! It don’t ‘urt 


so much when ‘e ‘its you then,’ says the Wisdom of the Women. And surely they 
ought to know. 

‘Look at ‘im!’ shrieked Jenny. ‘Look at ‘im, standin’ there without any word 
to say for himself, that ‘ud smitch off and leave me an’ never so much as a 
shillin’ lef’? be’ind! You call yourself a man — you call yourself the bleedin’ 
shadow of a man? I’ve seen better men than you made outer chewed paper and 
Spat out arterwards. Look at ‘im! ‘E’s been drunk since Thursday last, an’ ‘e’ll 
be drunk s’ long’s ‘e can get drink. ‘E’s took all I’ve got, an’ me — an’ me — as 
you see —’ 

A murmur of sympathy from the women. 

“Took it all, he did, an’ atop of his blasted pickin’ an’ stealin’ — yes, you, you 
thief — ’e goes off an’ tries to take up long o’ that ‘ — here followed a complete 
and minute description of the young woman. Luckily, she was not on the spot to 
hear. “E’ll serve ‘er as ‘e served me! ‘E’Il drink every bloomin’ copper she 
makes an’ then leave ‘er alone, same as ‘e done me! O women, look you, I’ve 
bore ‘im one an’ there’s another on the way, an’ ‘e’d up an’ leave me as I am now 
— the stinkin’ dorg. An’ you may leave me. I don’t want none o° your leavin’s. 
Go away. Get away!’ The hoarseness of passion overpowered the voice. The 
crowd attracted a policeman as Tom began to slink away. 

‘Look at ‘im,’ said Jenny, grateful for the new listener. ‘Ain’t there no law for 
such as ‘im? ‘E’s took all my money, ‘E’s beat me once, twice an’ over. ‘E’s 
swine drunk when ‘e ain’t mad drunk, an’ now, an’ now ‘e’s trying to pick up 
along o’ another woman.’ I’m I give up a four times better man for. Ain’t there 
no law?’ 

‘What’s the matter now? You go into your ‘ouse. Pll see to the man. ‘As ‘e 
been ‘itting you?’ said the policeman. 

“Tttin’ me? ‘E’s cut my ‘eart in two, an’ ‘e stands there grinnin’ as tho’ ‘twas 
all a play to ‘im.’ 

“You go on into your ‘ouse an’ lie down a bit.’ 

‘Tm a married woman, I tell you, an’ PI ‘ave my ‘usband!’ 

‘T ain’t done her no bloomin’ ‘arm,’ said Tom from the edge of the crowd. He 
felt that public opinion was running against him. 

“You ain’t done me any bloomin’ good, you dorg. I’m a married woman, I am, 
an’ I won’t ‘ave my ‘usband took from me.’ 

‘Well, if you are a married woman, cover your breasts,’ said the policeman 
soothingly. He was used to domestic brawls. 

‘Shan’t — thank you for your impidence. Look ‘ere!’ She tore open her 
dishevelled bodice and showed such crescent-shaped bruises as are made by a 
well-applied chair-back. ‘That’s what ‘e done to me acause my heart wouldn’t 


break quick enough! ‘E’s tried to get in an’ break it. Look at that, Tom, that you 
gave me last night; an’ I made it up with you. But that was before I knew what 
you were tryin’ to do long o’ that woman — ’ 

‘D’you charge ‘im?’ said the policeman. “E’ Il get a month for it, per’ aps.’ 

‘No,’ said Jenny firmly. It was one thing to expose her man to the scorn of the 
street, and another to lead him to jail. 

‘Then you go in an’ lie down, and you’ — this to the crowd — ’pass along the 
pavement, there. Pass along. “Taint nothing to laugh at.’ To Tom, who was being 
sympathised with by his friends, ‘It’s good for you she didn’t charge you, but 
mind this now, the next time,’ etc. 

Tom did not at all appreciate Jenny’s forbearance, nor did his friends help to 
compose his mind. He had whacked the woman because she was a nuisance. For 
precisely the same reason he had cast about for a new mate. And all his kind acts 
had ended in a truly painful scene in the street, a most unjustifiable exposure by 
and of his woman, and a certain loss of caste — this he realised dimly — among 
his associates. Consequently, all women were nuisances, and consequently 
whisky was a good thing. His friends condoled with him. Perhaps he had been 
more hard on his woman than she deserved, but her disgraceful conduct under 
provocation excused all offence. 

‘I wouldn’t ‘ave no more to do with ‘er — a woman like that there,’ said one 
comforter. 

‘Let ‘er go an’ dig for her bloomin’ self. A man wears ‘isself out to ‘is bones 
shovin’ meat down their mouths, while they sit at ‘ome easy all day; an’ the very 
fust time, mark you, you ‘as a bit of a difference, an’ very proper too for a man 
as is aman, she ups an’ ‘as you out into the street, callin’ you Gawd knows what 
all. What’s the good o’ that, I arx you?’ So spoke the second comforter. 

The whisky was the third, and his suggestion struck Tom as the best of all. He 
would return to Badalia his wife. Probably she would have been doing 
something wrong while he had been away, and he could then vindicate his 
authority as a husband. Certainly she would have money. Single women always 
seemed to possess the pence that God and the Government denied to hard- 
working men. He refreshed himself with more whisky. It was beyond any doubt 
that Badalia would have done something wrong. She might even have married 
another man. He would wait till the new husband was out of the way, and, after 
kicking Badalia, would get money and a long absent sense of satisfaction. There 
is much virtue in a creed or a law, but when all is prayed and suffered, drink is 
the only thing that will make clean all a man’s deeds in his own eyes. Pity it is 
that the effects are not permanent. 

Tom parted with his friends, bidding them tell Jenny that he was going to 


Gunnison Street, and would return to her arms no more. Because this was the 
devil’s message, they remembered and severally delivered it, with drunken 
distinctness, in Jenny’s ears. Then Tom took more drink till his drunkenness 
rolled back and stood off from him as a wave rolls back and stands off the wreck 
it will swamp. He reached the traffic-polished black asphalte of a side-street and 
trod warily among the reflections of the shop-lamps that burned in gulfs of 
pitchy darkness, fathoms beneath his boot-heels. He was very sober indeed. 
Looking down his past, he beheld that he was justified of all his actions so 
entirely and perfectly that if Badalia had in his absence dared to lead a blameless 
life he would smash her for not having gone wrong. 

Badalia at that moment was in her own room after the regular nightly skirmish 
with Lascar Loo’s mother. To a reproof as stinging as a Gunnison Street tongue 
could make it, the old woman, detected for the hundredth time in the theft of the 
poor delicacies meant for the invalid, could only cackle and answer — 

‘D’you think Loo’s never bilked a man in ‘er life? She’s dyin’ now — on’y 
she’s so cunning long about it. Me! Pll live for twenty years yet.’ 

Badalia shook her, more on principle than in any hope of curing her, and 
thrust her into the night, where she collapsed on the pavement and called upon 
the devil to slay Badalia. 

He came upon the word in the shape of a man with a very pale face who asked 
for her by name. Lascar Loo’s mother remembered. It was Badalia’s husband — 
and the return of a husband to Gunnison Street was generally followed by 
beatings. 

“‘Where’s my wife?’ said Tom. ‘Where’s my slut of a wife?’ 

‘Upstairs an’ be — to her,’ said the old woman, falling over on her side. “Ave 
you come back for ‘er, Tom?’ 

“Yes. ‘Oo’s she took up while I bin gone?’ 

‘All the bloomin’ curicks in the parish. She’s that set up you wouldn’t know 
‘er.’ 

“Strewth she is!’ 

‘Oh, yuss. Mor’n that, she’s always round an’ about with them sniffin’ Sisters 
of Charity an’ the curick. Mor’n that, ‘e gives ‘er money — pounds an’ pounds a 
week. Been keepin’ her that way for months, ‘e ‘as. No wonder you wouldn’t 
‘ave nothin’ to do with ‘er when you left. An’ she keeps me outer the food-stuff 
they gets for me lyin’ dyin’ out ‘ere like a dorg. She’s been a blazin’ bad un has 
Badalia since you lef’.’ 

‘Got the same room still, ‘as she?’ said Tom, striding over Lascar Loo’s 
mother, who was picking at the chinks between the pave-stones. 

“Yes, but so fine you wouldn’t know it.’ 


Tom went up the stairs and the old lady chuckled. Tom was angry. Badalia 
would not be able to bump people for some time to come, or to interfere with the 
heaven-appointed distribution of custards. 

Badalia, undressing to go to bed, heard feet on the stair that she knew well. 
Ere they stopped to kick at her door she had, in her own fashion, thought over 
very many things. 

‘Tom’s back,’ she said to herself. ‘An’ I’m glad...spite o’ the curick an’ 
everythink.’ 

She opened the door, crying his name. 

The man pushed her aside. 

‘I don’t want none o’ your kissin’s an’ slaverin’s. I’m sick of ‘em,’ said he. 

“You ain’t ‘ad so many neither to make you sick these two years past.’ 

‘Tve ‘ad better. Got any money?’ 

‘On’y a little — orful little.’ 

‘That’s a — lie, an’ you know it.’ 

“Taint — and, oh Tom, what’s the use o’ talkin’ money the minute you come 
back? Didn’t you like Jenny? I knowed you wouldn’t.’ 

‘Shut your ‘ead. Ain’t you got enough to, make a man drunk fair?’ 

“You don’t want bein’ made more drunk any. You’re drunk a’ready. You come 
to bed, Tom.’ 

“To you?’ 

‘Ay, to me. Ain’t I nothin’ — spite o’ Jenny?’ 

She put out her arms as she spoke. But the drink held Tom fast. 

‘Not for me,’ said he, steadying himself against the wall. ‘Don’t I know ‘ow 
you’ve been goin’ on while I was away, yah!’ 

‘Arsk about!’ said Badalia indignantly, drawing herself together. “Oo sez 
anythink agin me ere?’ 

“Oo sez? W’y, everybody. I ain’t come back more’n a minute fore I finds 
you’ve been with the curick Gawd knows where. Wot curick was ‘e?’ 

‘The curick that’s ‘ere always,’ said Badalia hastily. She was thinking of 
anything rather than the Rev. Eustace Hanna at that moment. Tom sat down 
gravely in the only chair in the room. Badalia continued her arrangements for 
going to bed. 

‘Pretty thing that,’ said Tom, ‘to tell your own lawful married ‘usband — an’ I 
guv five bob for the weddin’-ring. Curick that’s ‘ere always! Cool as brass you 
are. Ain’t you got no shame? Ain’t ‘e under the bed now?’ 

‘Tom, you’re bleedin’ drunk. I ain’t done nothin’ to be ‘shamed of.’ 

“You! You don’t know wot shame is. But I ain’t come ‘ere to mess with you. 
Give me wot you’ve got, an’ then Pll dress you down an’ go to Jenny.’ 


‘I ain’t got nothin’ ‘cept some coppers an’ a shillin’ or so.’ 

‘Wot’s that about the curick keepin’ you on five poun’ a week?’ 

“Oo told you that?’ 

‘Lascar Loo’s mother, lyin’ on the pavemint outside, an’ more honest than 
you’ll ever be. Give me wot you’ve got!’ 

Badalia passed over to a little shell pin-cushion on the mantelpiece, drew 
thence four shillings and threepence — the lawful earnings of her trade — and 
held them out to the man who was rocking in his chair and surveying the room 
with wide-opened, rolling eyes. 

‘That ain’t five poun’,’ said he drowsily. 

‘I ain’t got no more. Take it an’ go — if you won’t stay.’ 

Tom rose slowly, gripping the arms of the chair. ‘Wot about the curick’s 
money that ‘e guv you?’ said he. ‘Lascar Loo’s mother told me. You give it over 
to me now, or Pll make you.’ 

‘Lascar Loo’s mother don’t know anything about it.’ 

‘She do, an’ more than you want her to know.’ 

‘She don’t. I’ve bumped the ‘eart out of ‘er, and I can’t give you the money. 
Anythin’ else but that, Tom, an’ everythin’ else but that, Tom, I'll give willin’ 
and true. “Taint my money. Won’t the dollar be enough? That money’s my trust. 
There’s a book along of it too.’ 

“Your trust? Wot are you doin’ with any trust that your ‘usband don’t know of? 
You an’ your trust! Take you that!’ 

Tom stepped towards her and delivered a blow of the clenched fist across the 
mouth. ‘Give me wot you’ve got,’ said he, in the thick, abstracted voice of one 
talking in dreams. 

‘I won’t,’ said Badalia, staggering to the washstand. With any other man than 
her husband she would have fought savagely as a wild cat; but Tom had been 
absent two years, and, perhaps, a little timely submission would win him back to 
her. None the less, the weekly trust was sacred. 

The wave that had so long held back descended on Tom’s brain. He caught 
Badalia by the throat and forced her to her knees. It seemed just to him in that 
hour to punish an erring wife for two years of wilful desertion; and the more, in 
that she had confessed her guilt by refusing to give up the wage of sin. 

Lascar Loo’s mother waited on the pavement without for the sounds of 
lamentation, but none came. Even if Tom had released her gullet Badalia would 
not have screamed. 

‘Give it up, you slut!’ said Tom. ‘Is that ‘ow you pay me back for all I’ve 
done?’ 

‘I can’t. ‘Tain’t my money. Gawd forgive you, Tom, for wot you’re — , the 


voice ceased as the grip tightened, and Tom heaved Badalia against the bed. Her 
forehead struck the bedpost, and she sank, half kneeling, on the floor. It was 
impossible for a self-respecting man to refrain from kicking her: so Tom kicked 
with the deadly intelligence born of whisky. The head drooped to the floor, and 
Tom kicked at that till the crisp tingle of hair striking through his nailed boot 
with the chill of cold water, warned him that it might be as well to desist. 

“Where’s the curick’s money, you kep? woman?’ he whispered in the blood- 
stained ear. But there was no answer — only a rattling at the door, and the voice 
of Jenny Wabstow crying ferociously, ‘Come out o’ that, Tom, an’ come ‘ome 
with me! An’ you, Badalia, Ill tear your face off its bones!’ 

Tom’s friends had delivered their message, and Jenny, after the first flood of 
passionate tears, rose up to follow Tom, and, if possible, to win him back. She 
was prepared even to endure an exemplary whacking for her performances in 
Hennessy’s Rents. Lascar Loo’s mother guided her to the chamber of horrors, 
and chuckled as she retired down the staircase. If Tom had not banged the soul 
out of Badalia, there would at least be a royal fight between that Badalia and 
Jenny. And Lascar Loo’s mother knew well that Hell has no fury like a woman 
fighting above the life that is quick in her. 

Still there was no sound audible in the street. Jenny swung back the unbolted 
door, to discover her man stupidly regarding a heap by the bed. An eminent 
murderer has remarked that if people did not die so untidily, most men, and all 
women, would commit at least one murder in their lives. Tom was reflecting on 
the present untidiness, and the whisky was fighting with the clear current of his 
thoughts. 

‘Don’t make that noise,’ he said. ‘Come in quick.’ 

‘My Gawd!’ said Jenny, checking like a startled wild beast. ‘Wot’s all this 
‘ere? You ain’t —’ 

‘Dunno. ‘Spose I did it.’ 

‘Did it! You done it a sight too well this time.’ 

‘She was aggravatin’,’ said Tom thickly, dropping back into the chair. ‘That 
aggravatin’ you’d never believe. Livin’ on the fat o’ the land among these 
aristocratic parsons an’ all. Look at them white curtings on the bed. We ain’t got 
no white curtings. What I want to know is — ’ The voice died as Badalia’s had 
died, but from a different cause. The whisky was tightening its grip after the 
accomplished deed, and Tom’s eyes were beginning to close. Badalia on the 
floor breathed heavily. 

‘No, nor like to ‘ave,’ said Jenny. ‘You’ve done for ‘er this time. You go!’ 

‘Not me. She won’t hurt. Do ‘er good. I’m goin’ to sleep. Look at those there 
clean sheets! Aint you comin’ too?’ 


Jenny bent over Badalia, and there was intelligence in the battered woman’s 
eyes-intelligence and much hate. 

‘I never told ‘im to do such,’ Jenny whispered. “Twas Tom’s own doin’ — 
none o’ mine. Shall I get ‘im took, dear?’ 

The eyes told their own story. Tom, who was beginning to snore, must not be 
taken by the Law. 

‘Go,’ said Jenny. ‘Get out! Get out of ‘ere.’ 

“You — told — me — that — this afternoon,’ said the man very sleepily. 
‘Lemme go asleep.’ 

‘That wasn’t nothing. You’d only ‘it me. This time it’s murder — murder — 
murder! Tom, you’ve killed ‘er now.’ She shook the man from his rest, and 
understanding with cold terror filled his fuddled brain. 

‘I done it for your sake, Jenny,’ he whimpered feebly, trying to take her hand. 

“You killed ‘er for the money, same as you would ha’ killed me. Get out 0’ 
this. Lay ‘er on the bed first, you brute!’ 

They lifted Badalia on to the bed, and crept forth silently. 

‘I can’t be took along o°’ you — and if you was took you’d say I made you do 
it, an’ try to get me ‘anged. Go away — anywhere outer ‘ere,’ said Jenny, and 
she dragged him down the stairs. 

‘Goin’ to look for the curick?’ said a voice from the pavement. Lascar Loo’s 
mother was still waiting patiently to hear Badalia squeal. 

‘Wot curick?’ said Jenny swiftly. There was a chance of salving her 
conscience yet in regard to the bundle upstairs. 

‘Anna — 63 Roomer Terrace — close ‘ere,’ said the old woman. She had 
never been favourably regarded by the curate. Perhaps, since Badalia had not 
squealed, Tom preferred smashing the man to the woman. There was no 
accounting for tastes. 

Jenny thrust her man before her till they reached the nearest main road. ‘Go 
away, now,’ she gasped. ‘Go off anywheres, but don’t come back to me. PI 
never go with you again; an’, Tom — Tom, d’you ‘ear me? — clean your boots.’ 

Vain counsel. The desperate thrust of disgust which she bestowed upon him 
sent him staggering face-down into the kennel, where a policeman showed 
interest in his welfare. 

‘Took for a common drunk. Gawd send they don’t look at ‘is boots! ‘Anna, 63 
Roomer Terrace!’ Jenny settled her hat and ran. 

The excellent housekeeper of the Roomer Chambers still remembers how 
there arrived a young person, blue-lipped and gasping, who cried only: Badalia, 
17 Gunnison Street. Tell the curick to come at once — at once — at once!’ and 
vanished into the night. This message was borne to the Rev. Eustace Hanna, then 


enjoying his beauty-sleep. He saw there was urgency in the demand, and 
unhesitatingly knocked up Brother Victor across the landing. As a matter of 
etiquette, Rome and England divided their cases in the district according to the 
creeds of the sufferers; but Badalia was an institution, and not a case, and there 
was no district-relief etiquette to be considered. ‘Something has happened to 
Badalia,’ the curate said, ‘and it’s your affair as well as mine. Dress and come 
along.’ 

‘T am ready,’ was the answer. ‘Is there any hint of what’s wrong?’ 

‘Nothing beyond a runaway-knock and a call.’ 

‘Then it’s a confinement or a murderous assault. Badalia wouldn’t wake us up 
for anything less. I’m qualified for both, thank God.’ 

The two men raced to Gunnison Street, for there were no cabs abroad, and 
under any circumstances a cab-fare means two days’ good firing for such as are 
perishing with cold. Lascar Loo’s mother had gone to bed, and the door was 
naturally on the latch. They found considerably more than they had expected in 
Badalia’s room, and the Church of Rome acquitted itself nobly with bandages, 
while the Church of England could only pray to be delivered from the sin of 
envy. The Order of Little Ease, recognising that the soul is in most cases 
accessible through the body, take their measures and train their men accordingly. 

‘She’ll do now,’ said Brother Victor, in a whisper. ‘It’s internal bleeding, I 
fear, and a certain amount of injury to the brain. She has a husband, of course?’ 

‘They all have, more’s the pity.’ 

“Yes, there’s a domesticity about these injuries that shows their origin.’ He 
lowered his voice. ‘It’s a perfectly hopeless business, you understand. Twelve 
hours at the most.’ 

Badalia’s right hand began to beat on the counterpane, palm down. 

‘I think you are wrong,’ said the Church of England ‘She is going.’ 

‘No, that’s not the picking at the counterpane,’ said the Church of Rome. ‘She 
wants to say something; you know her better than L’ 

The curate bent very low. 

‘Send for Miss Eva,’ said Badalia, with a cough. 

‘In the morning. She will come in the morning,’ said the curate, and Badalia 
was content. Only the Church of Rome, who knew something of the human 
heart, knitted his brows and said nothing. After all, the law of his Order was 
plain. His duty was to watch till the dawn while the moon went down. 

It was a little before her sinking that the Rev. Eustace Hanna said, ‘Hadn’t we 
better send for Sister Eva? She seems to be going fast.’ 

Brother Victor made no answer, but as early as decency admitted there came 
one to the door of the house of the Little Sisters of the Red Diamond and 


demanded Sister Eva, that she might soothe the pain of Badalia Herodsfoot. That 
man, saying very little, led her to Gunnison Street, No. 17, and into the room 
where Badalia lay. Then he stood on the landing, and bit the flesh of his fingers 
in agony, because he was a priest trained to know, and knew how the hearts of 
men and women beat back at the rebound, so that Love is born out of horror, and 
passion declares itself when the soul is quivering with pain. 

Badalia, wise to the last, husbanded her strength till the coming of Sister Eva. 
It is generally maintained by the Little Sisters of the Red Diamond that she died 
in delirium, but since one Sister at least took a half of her dying advice, this 
seems uncharitable. 

She tried to turn feebly on the bed, and the poor broken human machinery 
protested according to its nature. 

Sister Eva started forward, thinking that she heard the dread forerunner of the 
death-rattle. Badalia lay still conscious, and spoke with startling distinctness, the 
irrepressible irreverence of the street-hawker, the girl who had danced on the 
winkle-barrow, twinkling in her one available eye. 

‘Sounds jest like Mrs. Jessel, don’t it? Before she’s ‘ad ‘er lunch an’ ‘as been 
talkin’ all the mornin’ to her classes.’ 

Neither Sister Eva nor the curate said anything. Brother Victor stood without 
the door, and the breath came harshly between his teeth, for he was in pain. 

‘Put a cloth over my ‘ead,’ said Badalia. ‘I’ve got it good, an’ I don’t want 
Miss Eva to see. I ain’t pretty this time.’ 

‘Who was it?’ said the curate. 

‘Man from outside. Never seed ‘im no more’n Adam. Drunk, I s’pose. S’elp 
me Gawd that’s truth! Is Miss Eva ‘ere? I can’t see under the towel. I’ve got it 
good, Miss Eva. Excuse my not shakin’ ‘ands with you, but I’m not strong, an’ 
it’s fourpence for Mrs. Imeny’s beef-tea, an’ wot you can give ‘er for baby- 
linning. Allus ‘avin’ kids, these people. I ‘adn’t oughter talk, for my ‘usband ‘e 
never come a-nigh me these two years, or I’d a-bin as bad as the rest; but ‘e 
never come a- nigh me...A man come and ‘it me over the ‘ead, an’ ‘e kicked me, 
Miss Eva; so it was just the same’s if I had ha’ had a ‘usband, ain’t it? The 
book’s in the drawer, Mister ‘Anna, an’ it’s all right, an’ I never guv up a copper 
o’ the trust money — not a copper. You look under the chist o° drawers — all 
wot isn’t spent this week is there... An’, Miss Eva, don’t you wear that gray 
bonnick no more. I kep’ you from the diptheery, an’ — an’ I didn’t want to keep 
you so, but the curick said it ‘ad to be done. I’d a sooner ha’ took up with ‘im 
than any one, only Tom ‘e come, an’ then — you see, Miss Eva, Tom ‘e never 
come a — nigh me for two years, nor I ‘aven’t seen ‘im yet. S’elp me — , I 
‘aven’t. Do you ‘ear? But you two go along, and make a match of it. I’ve wished 


otherways often, but o° course it was not for the likes o° me. If Tom ‘ad come 
back, which ‘e never did, I’d ha’ been like the rest — sixpence for beef-tea for 
the baby, an’ a shilling for layin’ out the baby. You’ve seen it in the books, 
Mister ‘Anna. That’s what it is; an’ 0’ course, you couldn’t never ‘ave nothing to 
do with me. But a woman she wishes as she looks, an’ never you ‘ave no doubt 
about ‘im, Miss Eva. I’ve seen it in ‘is face time an’ agin — time an’ agin...Make 
it a four pound ten funeral — with a pall.’ 

It was a seven pound fifteen shilling funeral, and all Gunnison Street turned 
out to do it honour. All but two; for Lascar Loo’s mother saw that a Power had 
departed, and that her road lay clear to the custards. Therefore, when the 
carriages rattled off, the cat on the doorstep heard the wail of the dying prostitute 
who could not die — 

‘Oh, mother, mother, won’t you even let me lick the spoon!’ 


JUDSON AND THE EMPIRE 


Gloriana! The Don may attack us 

Whenever his stomach be fain; 

He must reach us before he can rack us... 

And where are the galleons of Spain? 

— DOBSON. 

ONE of the many beauties of a democracy is its almost superhuman skill in 
developing troubles with other countries and finding its honour abraded in the 
process. A true democracy has a large contempt for all other lands that are 
governed by Kings and Queens and Emperors; and knows little and thinks less 
of their internal affairs. All it regards is its own dignity, which is its King, 
Queen, and Knave. So, sooner or later, its international differences end in the 
common people, who have no dignity, shouting the common abuse of the street, 
which also has no dignity, across the seas in order to vindicate their new dignity. 
The consequences may or may not be war; but the chances do not favour peace. 

One advantage in living in a civilised land which is really governed lies in the 
fact that all the Kings and Queens and Emperors of the Continent are closely 
related by blood or marriage; are, in fact, one large family. A wise head among 
them knows that what appears to be a studied insult may be no more than some 
man’s indigestion or woman’s indisposition, to be treated as such, and explained 
by quiet talk. Again, a popular demonstration, headed by King and Court, may 
mean nothing more than that so-and-so’s people are out of hand for the minute. 
When a horse falls to kicking in a hunt-crowd at a gate, the rider does not 
dismount, but puts his open hand behind him, and the others draw aside. It is so 
with the rulers of men. In the old days they cured their own and their people’s 
bad temper with fire and slaughter; but now that the fire is so long of range and 
the slaughter so large, they do other things; and few among their people guess 
how much they owe of mere life and money to what the slang of the minute calls 
‘puppets’ and ‘luxuries.’ 

Once upon a time there was a little Power, the half-bankrupt wreck of a once 
great empire, that lost its temper with England, the whipping- boy of all the 
world, and behaved, as every one said, most scandalously. But it is not generally 
known that that Power fought a pitched battle with England and won a glorious 
victory. The trouble began with the people. Their own misfortunes had been 
many, and for private rage it is always refreshing to find a vent in public 
swearing. Their national vanity had been deeply injured, and they thought of 
their ancient glories and the days when their fleets had first rounded the Cape of 


Storms, and their own newspapers called upon Camoens and urged them to 
extravagances. It was the gross, smooth, sleek, lying England that was checking 
their career of colonial expansion. They assumed at once that their ruler was in 
league with England, so they cried with great heat that they would forthwith 
become a Republic and colonially expand themselves as a free people should. 
This made plain, the people threw stones at the English Consuls and spat at 
English ladies, and cut off drunken sailors of Our fleet in their ports and 
hammered them with oars, and made things very unpleasant for tourists at their 
customs, and threatened awful deaths to the consumptive invalids of Madeira, 
while the junior officers of the army drank fruit-extracts and entered into most 
blood-curdling conspiracies against their monarch; all with the object of being a 
Republic. Now the history of the South American Republics shows that it is not 
good that Southern Europeans should be also Republicans. They glide too 
quickly into military despotism; and the propping of men against walls and 
shooting them in detachments can be arranged much more economically and 
with less effect on the death-rate by a hide-bound monarchy. Still the 
performances of the Power as represented by its people were extremely 
inconvenient. It was the kicking horse in the crowd, and probably the rider 
explained that he could not check it. So the people enjoyed all the glory of war 
with none of the risks, and the tourists who were stoned in their travels returned 
stolidly to England and told the Times that the police arrangements of foreign 
towns were defective. 

This, then, was the state of affairs north the Line. South it was more strained, 
for there the Powers were at direct issue: England, unable to go back because of 
the pressure of adventurous children behind her, and the actions of far-away 
adventurers who would not come to heel, but offering to buy out her rival; and 
the other Power, lacking men or money, stiff in the conviction that three hundred 
years of slave- holding and intermingling with the nearest natives gave an 
inalienable right to hold slaves and issue half-castes to all eternity. They had 
built no roads. Their towns were rotting under their hands; they had no trade 
worth the freight of a crazy steamer; and their sovereignty ran almost one 
musket-shot inland when things were peaceful. For these very reasons they raged 
all the more, and the things that they said and wrote about the manners and 
customs of the English would have driven a younger nation to the guns with a 
long red bill for wounded honour. 

It was then that Fate sent down in a twin-screw shallow-draft gunboat, of 
some 270 tons displacement, designed for the defence of rivers, Lieutenant 
Harrison Edward Judson, to be known for the future as Bai- Jove-Judson. His 
type of craft looked exactly like a flat-iron with a match stuck up in the middle; 


it drew five feet of water or less; carried a four-inch gun forward, which was 
trained by the ship; and, on account of its persistent rolling, was, to live in, three 
degrees worse than a torpedo-boat. When Judson was appointed to take charge 
of the thing on her little trip of six or seven thousand miles southward, his first 
remark as he went to look her over in dock was, ‘Bai Jove, that topmast wants 
staying forward!’ The topmast was a stick about as thick as a clothesprop; but 
the flat-iron was Judson’s first command, and he would not have exchanged his 
position for second post on the Anson or the Howe. He navigated her, under 
convoy, tenderly and lovingly to the Cape (the story of the topmast came with 
him), and he was so absurdly in love with his wallowing wash-tub when he 
reported himself, that the Admiral of the station thought it would be a pity to kill 
a new man on her, and allowed Judson to continue in his unenvied rule. 

The Admiral visited her once in Simon’s Bay, and she was bad, even for a flat- 
iron gunboat, strictly designed for river and harbour defence. She sweated 
clammy drops of dew between decks in spite of a preparation of powdered cork 
that was sprinkled over her inside paint. She rolled in the long Cape swell like a 
buoy; her foc’s’le was a dog- kennel; Judson’s cabin was practically under the 
water-line; not one of her dead-lights could ever be opened; and her compasses, 
thanks to the influence of the four-inch gun, were a curiosity even among 
Admiralty compasses. But Bai-Jove-Judson was radiant and enthusiastic. He had 
even contrived to fill Mr. Davies, the second-class engine-room artificer, who 
was his chief engineer, with the glow of his passion. The Admiral, who 
remembered his own first command, when pride forbade him to slack off a 
single rope on a dewy night, and he had racked his rigging to pieces in 
consequence, looked at the flat-iron keenly. Her fenders were done all over with 
white sennit, which was truly, white; her big gun was varnished with a better 
composition than the Admiralty allowed; the spare sights were cased as carefully 
as the chronometers; the chocks for spare spars, two of them, were made of four- 
inch Burma teak carved with dragons’ heads (that was one result of Bai-Jove- 
Judson’s experiences with the naval brigade in the Burmese war), the bow- 
anchor was varnished instead of being painted, and there were charts other than 
the Admiralty scale supplied. The Admiral was well pleased, for he loved a 
ship’s husband — a man who had a little money of his own and was willing to 
spend it on his command. Judson looked at him hopefully. He was only a Junior 
Navigating Lieutenant under eight years’ standing. He might be kept in Simon’s 
Bay for six months, and his ship at sea was his delight. The dream of his heart 
was to enliven her dismal official gray with a line of gold-leaf and, perhaps, a 
little scroll-work at her blunt barge-like bows. 

‘There’s nothing like a first command, is there?’ said the Admiral, reading his 


thoughts. “You seem to have rather queer compasses though. Better get them 
adjusted.’ 

‘It’s no use, sir,’ said Judson. ‘The gun would throw out the Pole itself. But — 
but I’ve got the hang of most of the weaknesses.’ 

‘Will you be good enough to lay that gun over thirty degrees, please?’ The gun 
was put over. Round and round and round went the needle merrily, and the 
Admiral whistled. 

“You must have kept close to your convoy?’ 

‘Saw her twice between here and Madeira, sir,’ said Judson with a flush, for 
he resented the slur on his steamship. ‘She’s — she’s a little out of hand now, but 
she will settle down after a while.’ 

The Admiral went over the side, according to the rules of the Service, but the 
Staff-Captain must have told the other men of the squadron in Simon’s Bay, for 
they one and all made light of the flat-iron for many days. ‘What can you shake 
out of her, Judson?’ said the Lieutenant of the Mongoose, a real white-painted 
ram-bow gunboat with quick-firing guns, as he came into the upper verandah of 
the little naval Club overlooking the dockyard one hot afternoon. It is in that 
club, as the captains come and go, that you hear all the gossip of all the Seven 
Seas. 

‘Ten point four,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson. 

‘Ah! That was on her trial trip. She’s too much by the head now. I told you 
staying that topmast would throw her out.’ 

“You leave my top-hamper alone,’ said Judson, for the joke was beginning to 
pall on him. 

‘Oh, my soul! Listen to him. Juddy’s top-hamper. Keate, have you heard of 
the flat-iron’s top-hamper? You’re to leave it alone. Commodore Judson’s 
feelings are hurt.’ 

Keate was the Torpedo Lieutenant of the big Vortigern, and he despised small 
things. ‘His tophamper,’ said he slowly. ‘Oh, ah yes, of course. Juddy, there’s a 
shoal of mullet in the bay, and I think they’re foul of your screws. Better go 
down, or they’ ll carry away something.’ 

‘T don’t let things carry away as a rule. You see I’ve no Torpedo Lieutenant 
aboard, thank God.’ 

Keate within the past week had so managed to bungle the slinging-in of a 
small torpedo-boat on the Vortigern, that the boat had broken the crutches on 
which she rested, and was herself being repaired in the dockyard under the Club 
windows. 

‘One for you, Keate. Never mind, Juddy, you’re hereby appointed dockyard- 
tender for the next three years, and if you’re very good and there’s no sea on, 


you shall take me round the harbour. Waitabeechee, Commodore. What’!l you 
take? Vanderhum for the “Cook and the captain bold, And the mate o’ the Nancy 
brig, And the bo’sun tight” [Juddy, put that cue down or II] put you under arrest 
for insulting the lieutenant of a real ship, “And the midshipmite, And the crew of 
the captain’s gig.”‘ 

By this time Judson had pinned him in a corner, and was prodding him with 
the half-butt. The Admiral’s Secretary entered, and saw the scuffle from the 
door. 

‘Ouch! Juddy, I apologise. Take that — er — topmast of yours away! Here’s 
the man with the bow-string. I wish I were a Staff-captain instead of a bloody 
lootenant. Sperril sleeps below every night. That’s what makes Sperril tumble 
home from the waist upwards. Sperril, I defy you to touch me. I’m under orders 
for Zanzibar. Probably I shall annex it!’ 

‘Judson, the Admiral wants to see you!’ said the Staff Captain, disregarding 
the scoffer of the Mongoose. 

‘I told you you’d be a dockyard-tender yet, Juddy. A side of fresh beef to- 
morrow and three dozen snapper on ice. On ice, you understand, Juddy?’ 

Bai-Jove-Judson and the Staff-Captain went out together. 

‘Now, what does the old man want with Judson?’ said Keate from the bar. 

‘Don’t know. Juddy’s a damned good fellow, though. I wish to goodness he 
was on the Mongoose with us.’ 

The Lieutenant of the Mongoose dropped into a chair and read the mail- 
papers for an hour. Then he saw Bai-Jove-Judson in the street and shouted to 
him. Judson’s eyes were very bright, and his figure was held very straight, and 
he moved joyously. Except for the Lieutenant of the Mongoose, the Club was 
empty. 

‘Juddy, there will be a beautiful row,’ said that young man when he had heard 
the news delivered in an undertone. ‘You’ll probably have to fight, and yet I 
can’t see what the old man’s thinking of to — ’ 

‘My orders are not to row under any circumstances,’ said Judson. 

‘Go-look-see? That all? When do you go?’ 

‘To-night if I can. I must go down and see about things. I say, I may want a 
few men for the day.’ 

‘Anything on the Mongoose is at your service. There’s my gig come over 
now. I know that coast, dead, drunk, or asleep, and yov’ll need all the knowledge 
you can get. If it had only been us two together! Come along with me.’ 

For one whole hour Judson remained closeted in the stern cabin of the 
Mongoose, listening, poring over chart upon chart and taking notes, and for an 
hour the marine at the door heard nothing but things like these: ‘Now you’ll have 


to lie in here if there’s any sea on. That current is ridiculously under-estimated, 
and it sets west at this season of the year, remember. Their boats never come 
south of this, see? So it’s no good looking out for them.’ And so on and so forth, 
while Judson lay at length on the locker by the three-pounder, and smoked and 
absorbed it all. 

Next morning there was no flat-iron in Simon’s Bay; only a little smudge of 
smoke off Cape Hangklip to show that Mr. Davies, the second- class engine- 
room artificer, was giving her all she could carry. At the Admiral’s house the 
ancient and retired bo’sun who had seen many admirals come and go, brought 
out his paint and brushes and gave a new coat of pure raw pea-green to the two 
big cannon balls that stood one on each side of the Admiral’s entrance-gate. He 
felt dimly that great events were stirring. 

And the flat-iron, constructed, as has been before said, solely for the defence 
of rivers, met the great roll off Cape Agulhas and was swept from end to end, 
and sat upon her twin screws, and leaped as gracefully as a cow in a bog from 
one sea to another, till Mr. Davies began to fear for the safety of his engines, and 
the Kroo boys that made the majority of the crew were deathly sick. She ran 
along a very badly-lighted coast, past bays that were no bays, where ugly flat- 
topped rocks lay almost level with the water, and very many extraordinary things 
happened that have nothing to do with the story, but they were all duly logged by 
Bai-Jove-Judson. 

At last the coast changed and grew green and low and exceedingly muddy, 
and there were broad rivers whose bars were little islands standing three or four 
miles out at sea, and Bai-Jove-Judson hugged the shore more closely than ever, 
remembering what the lieutenant of the Mongoose had told him. Then he found 
a river full of the smell of fever and mud, with green stuff growing far into its 
waters, and a current that made the flat-iron gasp and grunt. 

‘We will turn up here,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson, and they turned up accordingly; 
Mr. Davies wondering what in the world it all meant, and the Kroo boys grinning 
merrily. Bai-Jove-Judson went forward to the bows, and meditated, staring 
through the muddy waters. After two hours of rooting through this desolation at 
an average rate of five miles an hour, his eyes were cheered by the sight of one 
white buoy in the coffee-hued midstream. The flat-iron crept up to it cautiously, 
and a leadsman took soundings all round it from a dinghy, while Bai-Jove- 
Judson smoked and thought, with his head on one side. 

‘About seven feet, isn’t there?’ said he. ‘That must be the tail-end of the shoal. 
There’s four fathom in the fairway. Knock that buoy down with axes. I don’t 
think it’s picturesque, some how.’ The Kroo men hacked the wooden sides to 
pieces in three minutes, and the mooring- chain sank with the last splinters of 


wood. Bai-Jove-Judson laid the flat-iron carefully over the site, while Mr. Davies 
watched, biting his nails nervously. 

‘Can you back her against this current?’ said Bai-Jove-Judson. Mr. Davies 
could, inch by inch, but only inch by inch, and Bai-Jove-Judson stood in the 
bows and gazed at various things on the bank as they came into line or opened 
out. The flat-iron dropped down over the tail of the shoal, exactly where the 
buoy had been, and backed once more before Bai-Jove-Judson was satisfied. 
Then they went up-stream for half an hour, put into shoal water by the bank and 
waited, with a slip-rope on the anchor. 

“Seems to me,’ said Mr. Davies deferentially, ‘like as if I heard some one a- 
firing off at intervals, so to say.’ 

There was beyond doubt a dull mutter in the air. 

‘Seems to me,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson, ‘as if I heard a screw. Stand by to slip 
her moorings.’ 

Another ten minutes passed and the beat of engines grew plainer. Then round 
the bend of the river came a remarkably prettily-built white- painted gunboat 
with a blue and white flag bearing a red boss in the centre. 

‘Unshackle abaft the windlass! Stream both buoys! Easy astern. Let go, all!’ 
The sliprope flew out, the two buoys bobbed in the water to mark where anchor 
and cable had been left, and the flat-iron waddled out into midstream with the 
white ensign at her one mast-head. 

‘Give her all you can. That thing has the legs of us,’ said Judson. ‘And down 
we go.’ 

‘It’s war — bloody war! He’s going to fire,’ said Mr. Davies, looking up 
through the engine-room hatch. 

The white gunboat without a word of explanation fired three guns at the flat- 
iron, cutting the trees on the banks into green chips. Bai- Jove-Judson was at the 
wheel, and Mr. Davies and the current helped the boat to an almost respectable 
degree of speed. 

It was an exciting chase, but it did not last for more than five minutes. The 
white gunboat fired again, and Mr. Davies in his engine- room gave a wild shout. 

‘What’s the matter? Hit?’ said Bai-Jove-Judson. 

‘No, I’ve just seized of your roos-de-gare. Beg y’ pardon, sir.’ 

‘Right O! Just the half a fraction of a point more.’ The wheel turned under the 
steady hand, as Bai-Jove-Judson watched his marks on the bank falling in line 
swiftly as troops anxious to aid. The flat-iron smelt the shoal-water under her, 
checked for an instant, and went on. ‘Now we’re over. Come along, you thieves, 
there!’ said Judson. 

The white gunboat, too hurried even to fire, was storming in the wake of the 


flat-iron, steering as she steered. This was unfortunate, because the lighter craft 
was dead over the missing buoy. 

“What you do here?’ shouted a voice from the bows. 

‘Tm going on. Sit tight. Now you’re arranged for.’ 

There was a crash and a clatter as the white gunboat’s nose took the shoal, and 
the brown mud boiled up in oozy circles under her forefoot. Then the current 
caught her stern on the starboard side and drove her broadside on to the shoal, 
slowly and gracefully. There she heeled at an undignified angle, and her crew 
yelled aloud. 

‘Neat! Oh, damn neat!’ quoth Mr. Davies, dancing on the engine-room plates, 
while the Kroo stokers beamed. 

The flat-iron turned up-stream again, and passed under the hove-up starboard 
side of the white gunboat, to be received with howls and imprecations in a 
strange tongue. The stranded boat, exposed even to her lower strakes, was as 
defenceless as a turtle on its back, without the advantage of the turtle’s plating. 
And the one big bluff gun in the bows of the flat-iron was unpleasantly near. 

But the captain was valiant and swore mightily. Bai-Jove-Judson took no sort 
of notice. His business was to go up the river. 

‘We will come in a flotilla of boats and ecrazer your vile tricks,’ said the 
captain, with language that need not be published. 

Then said Bai-Jove-Judson, who was a linguist: ‘You stayo where you areo, or 
Pl leave a holo in your bottomo that will make you muchos perforatados.’ 

There was a great deal of mixed language in reply, but Bai-Jove-Judson was 
out of hearing in a few minutes, and Mr. Davies, himself a man of few words, 
confided to one of his subordinates that Lieutenant Judson was ‘a most 
remarkable prompt officer in a way of putting it.’ 

For two hours the flat-iron pawed madly through the muddy water, and that 
which had been at first a mutter became a distinct rumble. 

“Was war declared?’ said Mr. Davies, and Bai-Jove-Judson laughed. ‘Then, 
damn his eyes, he might have spoilt my pretty little engines. There’s war up 
there, though.’ 

The next bend brought them full in sight of a small but lively village, built 
round a white-washed mud house of some pretensions. There were scores and 
scores of saddle-coloured soldiery in dirty white uniforms running to and fro and 
shouting round a man in a litter, and on a gentle slope that ran inland for four or 
five miles something like a brisk battle was raging round a rude stockade. A 
smell of unburied carcases floated through the air and vexed the sensitive nose 
of Mr. Davies, who spat over the side. 

‘I want to get this gun on that house,’ said BaiJove-Judson, indicating the 


superior dwelling over whose flat roof floated the blue and white flag. The little 
twin-screws kicked up the water exactly as a hen’s legs kick in the dust before 
she settles down to a bath. The little boat moved uneasily from left to right, 
backed, yawed again, went ahead, and at last the gray, blunt gun’s nose was held 
as straight as a rifle-barrel on the mark indicated. Then Mr. Davies allowed the 
whistle to, speak as it is not allowed to speak in Her Majesty’s service on 
account of waste of steam. The soldiery of the village gathered into knots and 
groups and bunches, and the firing up the hill ceased, and every one except the 
crew of the flat-iron yelled aloud. Something like an English cheer came down 
wind. 

‘Our chaps in mischief for sure, probably,’ said Mr. Davies. ‘They must have 
declared war weeks ago, in a kind of way, seems to me.’ 

‘Hold her steady, you son of a soldier.’ shouted Bai-Jove-Judson, as the 
muzzle fell off the white house. 

Something rang as loudly as a ship’s bell on the forward plates of the flat-iron, 
something spluttered in the water, and another thing cut a groove in the deck 
planking an inch in front of Bai-Jove-Judson’s left foot. The saddle-coloured 
soldiery were firing as the mood took them, and the man in the litter waved a 
shining sword. The muzzle of the big gun kicked down a fraction as it was laid 
on the mud wall at the bottom of the house garden. Ten pounds of gunpowder 
shut up in a hundred pounds of metal was its charge. Three or four yards of the 
mud wall jumped up a little, as a man jumps when he is caught in the small of 
the back with a knee-cap, and then fell forward, spreading fan-wise in the fall. 
The soldiery fired no more that day, and Judson saw an old black woman climb 
to the flat roof of the house. She fumbled for a time with the flag halliards, then, 
finding that they were jammed, took off her one garment, which happened to be 
an Isabella-coloured petticoat, and waved it impatiently. The man in the litter 
flourished a white handkerchief, and Bai-Jove-Judson grinned. ‘Now we’ll give 
‘em one up the hill. Round with her, Mr. Davies. Curse the man who invented 
these floating gun-platforms! When can I pitch in a notice without slaying one of 
those little devils?’ 

The side of the slope was speckled with men returning in a disorderly fashion 
to the river-front. Behind them marched a small but very compact body of men 
who had filed out of the stockade. These last dragged quick-firing guns with 
them. 

‘Bai Jove, it’s a regular army. I wonder whose,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson, and he 
waited developments. The descending troops met and mixed with the troops in 
the village, and, with the litter in the centre, crowded down to the river, till the 
men with the quick-firing guns came up behind them. Then they divided left and 


right and the detachment marched through. 

‘Heave these damned things over!’ said the leader of the party, and one after 
another ten little gatlings splashed into the muddy water. The flatiron lay close to 
the bank. 

‘When you’re quite done,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson politely, ‘would you mind 
telling me what’s the matter? I’m in charge here.’ 

“We’re the Pioneers of the General Development Company,’ said the leader. 
‘These little bounders have been hammering us in lager for twelve hours, and 
we're getting rid of their gatlings. Had to climb out and take them; but they’ve 
snaffled the lock-actions. Glad to see you.’ 

‘Any one hurt?’ 

‘No one killed exactly; but we’re very dry.’ 

‘Can you hold your men?’ 

The man turned round and looked at his command with a grin. There were 
seventy of them, all dusty and unkempt. 

“We shan’t sack this ash-bin, if that’s what you mean. We’re mostly gentlemen 
here, though we don’t look it.’ 

‘All right. Send the head of this post, or fort, or village, or whatever it is, 
aboard, and make what arrangements you can for your men.’ 

‘We’ ll find some barrack accommodation somewhere. Hullo! You in the litter 
there, go aboard the gunboat.’ The command wheeled round, pushed through the 
dislocated soldiery, and began to search through the village for spare huts. 

The little man in the litter came aboard smiling nervously. He was in the 
fullest of full uniform, with many yards of gold lace and dangling chains. Also 
he wore very large spurs; the nearest horse being not more than four hundred 
miles away. ‘My children,’ said he, facing the silent soldiery, ‘lay aside your 
arms.’ 

Most of the men had dropped them already and were sitting down to smoke. 
‘Let nothing,’ he added in his own tongue, ‘tempt you to kill these who have 
sought your protection.’ 

‘Now,’ said Bai-Jove-Judson, on whom the last remark was lost, ‘will you 
have the goodness to explain what the deuce you mean by all this nonsense?’ 

‘It was of a necessitate,’ said the little man. “The operations of war are 
unconformible. I am the Governor and I operate Captain. Be’old my little 
sword!’ 

‘Confound your little sword, sir. I don’t want it. You’ve fired on our flag. 
You’ve been firing at our people here for a week, and I’ve been fired at coming 
up the river.’ 

‘Ah! The Guadala. She have misconstrued you for a slaver possibly. How are 


the Guadala?’ 

‘Mistook a ship of Her Majesty’s navy for a slaver! You mistake any craft for 
a slaver. Bai Jove, sir, I’ve a good mind to hang you at the yard-arm!’ 

There was nothing nearer that terrible spar than the walking-stick in the rack 
of Judson’s cabin. The Governor, looked at the one mast and smiled a 
deprecating smile. 

‘The position is embarrassment,’ he said. ‘Captain, do you think those 
illustrious traders burn my capital? My people will give them beer.’ 

‘Never mind the traders, I want an explanation.’ 

‘Hum! There are popular uprising in Europe, Captain — in my country.’ His 
eye wandered aimlessly round the horizon. 

‘What has that to do with — ’ 

‘Captain, you are very young. There is still uproariment. But I,’ — here he 
slapped his chest till his epaulets jingled — ’I am loyalist to pits of all my 
stomachs.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Judson, and his mouth quivered. 

‘An order arrive to me to establish a custom-houses here, and to collect of the 
taximent from the traders when she are come here necessarily. That was on 
account of political understandings with your country and mine. But to that 
arrangement there was no money also. Not one damn little cowrie! I desire 
damnably to extend all commercial things, and why? I am loyalist and there is 
rebellion — yes, I tell you — Republics in my country for to just begin. You do 
not believe? See some time how it exist. I cannot make this custom-houses and 
pay so the high-paid officials. The people too in my country they say the King 
she has no regardance into Honour of her nation. He throw away everything — 
Gladstone her all, you say, hey?’ 

“Yes, that’s what we say,’ said Judson with a grin. 

‘Therefore they say, let us be Republics on hot cakes. But I — I am loyalist to 
all my hands’ ends. Captain, once I was attaché at Mexico. I say the Republics 
are no good. The peoples have her stomach high. They desire — they desire — 
Oh, course for the bills.’ 

“What on earth is that?’ 

‘The cock-fight for pay at the gate. You give something, pay for see bloody- 
row. Do I make my comprehension?’ 

‘A run for their money — is that what you mean? Gad, you’re a sporting 
Governor!’ 

‘So I say. I am loyalist too.’ He smiled more easily. ‘Now how can anything 
do herself for the customs-houses; but when the Company’s mens she arrives, 
then a cock-fight for pay-at-gate that is, quite correct. My army he says it will 


Republic and shoot me off upon walls if I have not give her blood. An army, 
Captain, are terrible in her angries — especialment when she are not paid. I 
know too,’ here he laid his hand on Judson’s shoulder, ‘I know too we are old 
friends. Yes! Badajos, Almeida, Fuentes d’Onor — time ever since; and a little, 
little cock-fight for pay-at-gate that is good for my King. More sit her tight on 
throne behind, you see? Now,’ he waved his free hand round the decayed village, 
‘I say to my armies, Fight! Fight the Company’s men when she come, but fight 
not so very strong that you are any dead. It is all in the raporta that I send. But 
you understand, Captain, we are good friends all the time. Ah! Ciudad Rodrigo, 
you remember? No? Perhaps your father then? So you see no one are dead, and 
we fight a fight, and it is all in the raporta, to please the people in our country; 
and my armies they do not put me against the walls, you see?’ 

“Yes; but the Guadala. She fired on us. Was that part of your game, my joker?’ 

‘The Guadala. Ah! No, I think not. Her captain he is too big fool. But I 
thought she have gone down the coast. Those your gunboats poke her nose and 
shove her oar in every place. How is Guadala?’ 

‘On a shoal. Stuck till I take her off.’ 

‘There are any deads?’ 

‘No.’ 

The Governor drew a breath of deep relief. “There are no deads here. So you 
see none are deads anywhere, and nothing is done. Captain, you talk to the 
Company’s mens. I think they are not pleased.’ 

‘Naturally.’ 

‘They have no senses. I thought to go backwards again they would. I leave her 
stockade alone all night to let them out, but they stay and come facewards to me, 
not backwards. They did not know we must conquer much in all these battles, or 
the King, he is kicked off her throne. Now we have won this battle — this great 
battle,’ he waved his arms abroad, ‘and I think you will say so that we have won, 
Captain. You are loyalist also? You would not disturb to the peaceful Europe? 
Captain, I tell you this. Your Queen she know too. She would not fight her 
cousin. It is a— a hand-up thing.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Hand-up thing. Jobe you put. How you say?’ 

‘Put-up job?’ 

“Yes. Put-up job. Who is hurt? We win. You lose. All righta!’ 

Bai-Jove-Judson had been exploding at intervals for the last five minutes. 
Here he broke down completely and roared aloud. 

‘But look here, Governor,’ he said at last, ‘I’ve got to think of other things 
than your riots in Europe. You’ve fired on our flag.’ 


‘Captain, if you are me, you would have done how? And also, and also,’ he 
drew himself up to his full height, ‘we are both brave men of bravest countries. 
Our honour is the honour of our King,’ here he uncovered, ‘and of our Queen,’ 
here he bowed low. ‘Now, Captain, you shall shell my palace and I will be your 
prisoner.’ 

‘Skittles!’ said Bai-Jove-Judson. ‘I can’t shell that old hencoop.’ 

‘Then come to dinner. Madeira, she are still to us, and I have of the best she 
manufac.’ 

He skipped over the side beaming, and Bai-Jove-Judson went into the cabin to 
laugh his laugh out. When he had recovered a little he sent Mr. Davies to the 
head of the Pioneers, the dusty man with the gatlings, and the troops who had 
abandoned the pursuit of arms watched the disgraceful spectacle of two men 
reeling with laughter on the quarter-deck of a gunboat. 

‘TIl put my men to build him a custom-house,’ said the head of the Pioneers 
gasping. ‘We’ll make him one decent road at least. That Governor ought to be 
knighted. I’m glad now that we didn’t fight ‘em in the open, or we’d have killed 
some of them. So he’s won great battles, has he? Give him the compliments of 
the victims, and tell him I’m coming to dinner. You haven’t such a thing as a 
dress-suit, have you? I haven’t seen one for six months.’ 

That evening there was a dinner in the village — a general and enthusiastic 
dinner, whose head was in the Governor’s house, and whose tail threshed at large 
throughout all the streets. The Madeira was everything that the Governor had 
said, and more, and it was tested against two or three bottles of Bai-Jove- 
Judson’s best Vanderhum, which is Cape brandy ten years in the bottle, 
flavoured with orange- peel and spices. Before the coffee was removed (by the 
lady who had made the flag of truce) the Governor had given the whole of his 
governorship and its appurtenances, once to Bai-Jove-Judson for services 
rendered by Judson’s grandfather in the Peninsular War; and once to the head of 
the Pioneers, in consideration of that gentleman’s good friendship. After the 
negotiation he retreated for a while into an inner apartment, and there evolved a 
true and complete account of the defeat of the English arms, which he read with 
his cocked hat over one eye to Judson and his companion. It was Judson who 
suggested the sinking of the flat-iron with all hands, and the head of the Pioneers 
who supplied the list of killed and wounded (not more than two hundred) in his 
command. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Governor from under his cocked hat, ‘the peace of 
Europe are saved by this raporta. You shall all be Knights of the Golden Hide. 
She shall go by the Guadala.’ 

‘Great Heavens!’ said Bai-Jove-Judson, flushed but composed, ‘That reminds 


me that I’ve left that boat stuck on her broadside down the river. I must go down 
and soothe the commandante. He’ll be blue with rage. Governor, let us go a sail 
on the river to cool our heads. A picnic, you understand.’ 

“Ya — as: everything I understand. Ho! A picnica! You are all my prisoner, 
but I am a good gaoler. We shall picnic on the river, and we shall take all the 
girls. Come on, my prisoners.’ 

‘I do hope,’ said the head of the Pioneers, staring from the verandah into the 
roaring village, ‘that my chaps won’t set the town alight by accident. Hullo! 
Hullo! A guard of honour for His Excellency, the most illustrious Governor!’ 

Some thirty men answered the call, made a swaying line upon a more swaying 
course, and bore the Governor most swayingly of all high in their arms as they 
staggered down to the river. And the song that they sang bade them, ‘Swing, 
swing together, their body between their knees’; and they obeyed the words of 
the song faithfully, except that they were anything but ‘steady from stroke to 
bow.’ His Excellency the Governor slept on his uneasy litter, and did not wake 
when the chorus dropped him on the deck of the flat-iron. 

‘Good-night and good-bye,’ said the head of the Pioneers to Judson. ‘I’d give 
you my card if I had it, but I’m so damned drunk I hardly know my own Club. 
Oh yes! It’s the Travellers. If ever we meet in town, remember me. I must stay 
here and look after my fellows. We’re all right in the open, now. I s’pose you’ll 
return the Governor some time. This is a political crisis. Good-night.’ 

The flat-iron went down-stream through the dark. The Governor slept on 
deck, and Judson took the wheel, but how he steered, and why he did not run 
into each bank many times, that officer does not remember. Mr. Davies did not 
note anything unusual, for there are two ways of taking too much, and Judson 
was only ward-room, not fo’c’s’le drunk. As the night grew colder the Governor 
woke up, and expressed a desire for whisky and soda. When that came they were 
nearly abreast of the stranded Guadala, and His Excellency saluted the flag that 
he could not see with loyal and patriotic strains. 

‘They do not see. They do not hear,’ he cried. “Ten thousand saints! They 
sleep, and I have won battles! Ha!’ 

He started forward to the gun, which, very naturally, was loaded, pulled the 
lanyard, and woke the dead night with the roar of the full charge behind a 
common shell. That shell, mercifully, just missed the stern of the Guadala, and 
burst on the bank. ‘Now you shall salute your Governor,’ said he, as he heard 
feet running in all directions within the iron skin. ‘Why you demand so base a 
quarter? I am here with all my prisoners.’ 

In the hurly-burly and the general shriek for mercy his reassurances were not 
heard. 


‘Captain,’ said a grave voice from the ship, ‘we have surrendered. Is it the 
custom of the English to fire on a helpless ship?’ 

‘Surrendered! Holy Virgin! I go to cut off all their heads. You shall be ate by 
wild ants — flog and drowned! Throw me a balcony. It is I, the Governor! You 
shall never surrender. Judson of my soul, ascend her inside, and send me a bed, 
for I am sleepy; but, oh, I will multiple time kill that captain!’ 

‘Oh!’ said the voice in the darkness, ‘I begin to comprehend.’ And a rope- 
ladder was thrown, up which the Governor scrambled, with Judson at his heels. 

‘Now we will enjoy executions,’ said the Governor on the deck. ‘All these 
Republicans shall be shot. Little Judson, if I am not drunk, why are so sloping 
the boards which do not support?’ 

The deck, as I have said, was at a very stiff cant. His Excellency sat down, slid 
to leeward, and fell asleep again. 

The captain of the Guadala bit his moustache furiously, and muttered in his 
own tongue ‘““This land is the father of great villains and the step-father of 
honest men.” You see our material, Captain. It is so everywhere with us. You 
have killed some of the rats, I hope?’ 

‘Not a rat,’ said Judson genially. 

‘That is a pity. If they were dead, our country might send us men, but our 
country is dead too, and I am dishonoured on a mud-bank through your English 
treachery.’ 

‘Well, it seems to me that firing on a little tub of our size without a word of 
warning when you knew that the countries were at peace is treachery enough in a 
small way.’ 

‘If one of my guns had touched you, you would have gone to the bottom, all 
of you. I would have taken the risk with my Government. By that time it would 
have been — ’ 

‘A Republic. So you really did mean fighting on your own hook! You’re rather 
a dangerous officer to cut loose in a navy like yours. Well, what are you going to 
do now?’ 

‘Stay here. Go away in boats. What does it matter? That drunken cat’ — he 
pointed to the shadow in which the Governor slept — ’is here. I must take him 
back to his hole.’ 

‘Very good. I’ll tow you off at daylight if you get steam up.’ 

‘Captain, I warn you that as soon as she floats again I will fight you.’ 

‘Humbug! You’ll have lunch with me, and then you’ll take the Governor up 
the river.’ 

The captain was silent for some time. Then he said: ‘Let us drink. What must 
be, must be, and after all we have not forgotten the Peninsular. You will admit, 


Captain, that it is bad to be run upon a shoal like a mud-dredger?’ 

‘Oh, we’ll pull you off before you can say knife. Take care of His Excellency. 
I shall try to get a little sleep now.’ 

They slept on both ships till the morning, and then the work of towing off the 
Guadala began. With the help of her own engines, and the tugging and puffing of 
the flat-iron, she slid off the mud bank sideways into deep water, the flat-iron 
immediately under her stern, and the big eye of the four-inch gun almost peering 
through the window of the captain’s cabin. 

Remorse in the shape of a violent headache had overtaken the Governor. He 
was uneasily conscious that he might perhaps have exceeded his powers, and the 
captain of the Guadala, in spite of all his patriotic sentiments, remembered 
distinctly that no war had been declared between the two countries. He did not 
need the Governor’s repeated reminders that war, serious war, meant a Republic 
at home, possible supersession in his command, and much shooting of living 
men against dead walls. 

“We have satisfied our honour,’ said the Governor in confidence. ‘Our army is 
appeased, and the raporta that you take home will show that we were loyal and 
brave. That other captain? Bah! He is a boy. He will call this a — a — Judson of 
my soul, how you say this is — all this affairs which have transpirated between 
us?’ 

Judson was watching the last hawser slipping through the fairlead. ‘Call it? 
Oh, I should call it rather a lark. Now your boat’s all right, captain. When will 
you come to lunch?’ 

‘I told you,’ said the Governor, ‘it would be a larque to him.’ 

‘Mother of the Saints! then what is his seriousness?’ said the captain. ‘We 
shall be happy to come when you will. Indeed, we have no other choice,’ he 
added bitterly. 

‘Not at all,’ said Judson, and as he looked at the three or four shot blisters on 
the bows of his boat a brilliant idea took him. ‘It is we who are at your mercy. 
See how His Excellency’s guns knocked us about.’ 

‘Senor Capitan,’ said the Governor pityingly, ‘that is very sad. You are most 
injured, and your deck too, it is all shot over. We shall not be too severe on a beat 
man, shall we, Captain?’ 

“You couldn’t spare us a little paint, could you? Pd like to patch up a little 
after the — action,’ said Judson meditatively, fingering his upper lip to hide a 
smile. 

‘Our storeroom is at your disposition,’ said the captain of the Guadala, and his 
eye brightened; for a few lead splashes on gray paint make a big show. 

‘Mr. Davies, go aboard and see what they have to spare — to spare, 


remember. Their spar-colour with a little working up should be just our 
freeboard tint.’ 

‘Oh yes. Pll spare them,’ said Mr. Davies savagely. ‘I don’t understand this 
how-d’you-do and damn-your-eyes business coming one atop of the other, in a 
manner o’ speaking! By all rights, they’re our lawful prize, after a manner o’ 
sayin’.’ 

The Governor and the captain came to lunch in the absence of Mr. Davies. 
Bai-Jove-Judson had not much to offer them, but what he had was given as by a 
beaten foeman to a generous conqueror. When they were a little warmed — the 
Governor genial and the captain almost effusive — he explained quite casually 
over the opening of a bottle that it would not be to his interest to report the affair 
seriously, and it was in the highest degree improbable that the Admiral would 
treat it in any grave fashion. 

“When my decks are cut up’ (there was one groove across four planks), ‘and 
my plates buckled’ (there were five lead patches on three plates), ‘and I meet 
such a boat as the Guadala, and a mere accident saves me from being blown out 
of the water — ’ 

“Yes. Yes. A mere accident, Captain. The shoal buoy has been lost,’ said the 
captain of the Guadala. 

‘Ah? I do not know this river. That was very sad. But as I was saying, when an 
accident saves me from being sunk, what can I do but go away — if that is 
possible? But I fear that I have no coal for the sea- voyage. It is very sad.’ Judson 
had compromised on what he knew of the French tongue as a medium of 
communication. 

‘It is enough,’ said the Governor, waving a generous hand. ‘Judson of my 
soul, the coal is yours and you shall be repaired — yes, repaired all over, of your 
battle’s wounds. You shall go with all the honours of all the wars. Your flag shall 
fly. Your drum shall beat. Your, ah! — jolly-boys shall spoke their bayonets! Is it 
not so, Captain?’ 

‘As you say, Excellency. But those traders in the town. What of them?’ 

The Governor looked puzzled for an instant. He could not quite remember 
what had happened to those jovial men who had cheered him overnight. Judson 
interrupted swiftly: ‘His Excellency has set them to forced works on barracks 
and magazines, and, I think, a custom-house. When that is done they will be 
released, I hope, Excellency.’ 

“Yes, they shall be released for your sake, little Judson of my heart.’ Then they 
drank the health of their respective sovereigns, while Mr. Davies superintended 
the removal of the scarred plank and the shot-marks on the deck and the 
bowplates. 


‘Oh, this is too bad,’ said Judson when they went on deck. ‘That idiot has 
exceeded his instructions, but — but you must let me pay for this!’ 

Mr. Davies, his legs in the water as he sat on a staging slung over the bows, 
was acutely conscious that he was being blamed in a foreign tongue. He twisted 
uneasily, and went on with his work. 

‘What is it?’ said the Governor. 

‘That thick-head has thought that we needed some gold-leaf, and he has 
borrowed that from your storeroom, but I must make it good.’ Then in English, 
‘Stand up, Mr. Davies! What the Furnace in Tophet do you mean by taking their 
goldleaf? My — , are we a Set of hairy pirates to scoff the store-room out of a 
painted Levantine bumboat. Look contrite, you butt-ended, broad-breeched, 
bottle-bellied, swivel-eyed son of a tinker, you! My Soul alive, can’t I maintain 
discipline in my own ship without a hired blacksmith of a boiler-riveter putting 
me to shame before a yellow-nosed picaroon! Get off the staging, Mr. Davies, 
and go to the engine-room! Put down that leaf first, though, and leave the books 
where they are. PII send for you in a minute. Go aft!’ 

Now, only the upper half of Mr. Davies’s round face was above the bulwarks 
when this torrent of abuse descended upon him; and it rose inch by inch as the 
shower continued, blank amazement, bewilderment, rage, and injured pride 
chasing each other across it till he saw his superior officer’s left eyelid flutter on 
the cheek twice. Then he fled to the engineroom, and wiping his brow with a 
handful of cotton- waste, sat down to overtake circumstances. 

‘T am desolated,’ said Judson to his companions, ‘but you see the material that 
they give us. This leaves me more in your debt than before. The stuff I can 
replace’ [gold-leaf is never carried on floating gun-platforms, ‘but for the 
insolence of that man how shall I apologise?’ 

Mr. Davies’s mind moved slowly, but after a while he transferred the cotton- 
waste from his forehead to his mouth and bit on it to prevent laughter. He began 
a second dance on the engine-room plates. ‘Neat! Oh, damned neat!’ he 
chuckled. ‘I’ve served with a good few, but there never was one so neat as him. 
And I thought he was the new kind that don’t know how to throw a few words, 
as it were.’ 

‘Mr. Davies, you can continue your work,’ said Judson down the engine- room 
hatch. ‘These officers have been good enough to speak in your favour. Make a 
thorough job of it while you are about it. Slap on every man you have. Where 
did you get hold of it?’ 

‘Their storeroom is a regular theatre, sir. You couldn’t miss it. There’s enough 
for two first-rates, and I’ve scoffed the best half of it.’ 

‘Look sharp then. We shall be coaling from her this afternoon. You’!] have to 


cover it all up.’ 

‘Neat! Oh, damned neat!’ said Mr. Davies under his breath, as he gathered his 
subordinates together, and set about accomplishing the long-deferred wish of 
Judson’s heart. 





It was the Martin Frobisher, the flagship, a great war-boat when she was new, 
in the days when men built for sail as well as for steam. She could turn twelve 
knots under full sail, and it was under that that she stood up the mouth of the 
river, a pyramid of silver beneath the moon. The Admiral, fearing that he had 
given Judson a task beyond his strength, was coming to look for him, and 
incidentally to do a little diplomatic work along the coast. There was hardly 
wind enough to move the Frobisher a couple of knots an hour, and the silence of 
the land closed about her as she entered the fairway. Her yards sighed a little 
from time to time, and the ripple under her bows answered the sigh. The full 
moon rose over the steaming swamps, and the Admiral gazing upon it thought 
less of Judson and more of the softer emotions. In answer to the very mood of 
his mind there floated across the silver levels of the water, mellowed by distance 
to a most poignant sweetness, the throb of a mandolin, and the voice of one who 
called upon a genteel Julia — upon Julia, and upon Love. The song ceased, and 
the sighing of the yards was all that broke the silence of the big ship. 

Again the mandolin began, and the commander on the lee side of the quarter- 
deck grinned a grin that was reflected in the face of the signal-midshipman. Not 
a word of the song was lost, and the voice of the singer was the voice of Judson. 

‘Last week down our alley came a toff. Nice old geyser with a nasty cough. 
Sees my missus, takes his topper off. Quite in a gentlemanly way’ — 

and so on to the end of the verse. The chorus was borne by several voices, and 
the signal-midshipman’s foot began to tap the deck furtively. 

“What cheer!” all the neighbours cried. 

“Oo are you goin’ to meet, Bill? 

‘ave you bought the street, Bill?” 

Laugh? — I thought I should ha’ died 

When I knocked ‘em in the Old Kent Road.’ 

It was the Admiral’s gig, rowing softly, that came into the midst of that merry 
little smoking-concert. It was Judson, with the beribboned mandolin round his 
neck, who received the Admiral as he came up the side of the Guadala, and it 
may or may not have been the Admiral who stayed till three in the morning and 
delighted the hearts of the Captain and the Governor. He had come as an 
unbidden guest, and he departed as an honoured one, but strictly unofficial 
throughout. Judson told his tale next day in the Admiral’s cabin as well as he 


could in the face of the Admiral’s gales of laughter; but the most amazing tale 
was that told by Mr. Davies to his friends in the dockyard at Simon’s Town from 
the point of view of a second-class engine-room artificer, all unversed in 
diplomacy. 

And if there be no truth either in my tale, which is Judson’s tale, or the tales of 
Mr. Davies’ you will not find in harbour at Simon’s Town today a flat-bottomed, 
twin-screw gunboat, designed solely for the defence of rivers, about two hundred 
and seventy tons displacement and five feet draught, wearing in open defiance of 
the rules of the Service a gold line on her gray paint. It follows also that you will 
be compelled to credit that version of the fray which, signed by His Excellency 
the Governor and despatched in the Guadala, satisfied the self-love of a great 
and glorious people, and saved a monarchy from the ill-considered despotism 
which is called a Republic. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE ZODIAC 


Though thou love her as thyself. 
As a self of purer clay. 
Though her parting dim the day. 
Stealing grace from all alive. 
Heartily know 
When half Gods go 

The Gods arrive. 

— EMERSON. 

THOUSANDS of years ago, when men were greater than they are to-day, the 
Children of the Zodiac lived in the world. There were six Children of the Zodiac 
— the Ram, the Bull, Leo, the Twins, and the Girl; and they were afraid of the 
Six Houses which belonged to the Scorpion, the Balance, the Crab, the Fishes, 
the Archer, and the Waterman. Even when they first stepped down upon the earth 
and knew that they were immortal Gods, they carried this fear with them; and 
the fear grew as they became better acquainted with mankind and heard stories 
of the Six Houses. Men treated the Children as Gods and came to them with 
prayers and long stories of wrong, while the Children of the Zodiac listened and 
could not understand. 

A mother would fling herself before the feet of the Twins, or the Bull, crying: 
‘My husband was at work in the fields and the Archer shot him and he died; and 
my son will also be killed by the Archer. Help me!’ The Bull would lower his 
huge head and answer: ‘What is that to me?’ Or the Twins would smile and 
continue their play, for they could not understand why the water ran out of 
people’s eyes. At other times a man and a woman would come to Leo or the Girl 
crying: ‘We two are newly married and we are very happy. Take these flowers.’ 
As they threw the flowers they would make mysterious sounds to show that they 
were happy, and Leo and the Girl wondered even more than the Twins why 
people shouted ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ for no cause. 

This continued for thousands of years by human reckoning, till on a day, Leo 
met the Girl walking across the hills and saw that she had changed entirely since 
he had last seen her. The Girl, looking at Leo, saw that he too had changed 
altogether. Then they decided that it would be well never to separate again, in 
case even more startling changes should occur when the one was not at hand to 
help the other. Leo kissed the Girl and all Earth felt that kiss, and the Girl sat 
down on a hill and the water ran out of her eyes; and this had never happened 
before in the memory of the Children of the Zodiac. 


As they sat together a man and a woman came by, and the man said to the 
woman: 

‘What is the use of wasting flowers on those dull Gods? They will never 
understand, darling.’ 

The Girl jumped up and put her arms round the woman, crying, ‘I understand. 
Give me the flowers and I will give you a kiss.’ 

Leo said beneath his breath to the man ‘What was the new name that I heard 
you give to your woman just now?’ 

The man answered, ‘Darling, of course.’ 

‘Why “of course”?’ said Leo; ‘and if of course, what does it mean?’ 

‘It means “very dear,” and you have only to look at your wife to see why.’ 

‘T see,’ said Leo; ‘you are quite right’; and when the man and the woman had 
gone on he called the Girl ‘darling wife’; and the Girl wept again from sheer 
happiness. 

‘T think,’ she said at last, wiping her eyes, ‘I think that we two have neglected 
men and women too much. What did you do with the sacrifices they made to 
you, Leo?’ 

‘T let them burn,’ said Leo; ‘I could not eat them. What did you do with the 
flowers?’ 

‘I let them wither. I could not wear them, I had so many of my own,’ said the 
Girl, ‘and now I am sorry.’ 

‘There is nothing to grieve for,’ said Leo; ‘we belong to each other.’ 

As they were talking the years of men’s life slipped by unnoticed, and 
presently the man and the woman came back, both white-headed, the man 
carrying the woman. 

“We have come to the end of things,’ said the man quietly. ‘This that was my 
wife — ’ 

‘As I am Leo’s wife,’ said the Girl quickly, her eyes staring. 

‘< — was my wife, has been killed by one of your Houses.’ The man set down 
his burden, and laughed. 

‘Which House?’ said Leo angrily, for he hated all the Houses equally. 

“You are Gods, you should know,’ said the man. ‘We have lived together and 
loved one another, and I have left a good farm for my son. What have I to 
complain of except that I still live?’ 

As he was bending over his wife’s body there came a whistling through the 
air, and he started and tried to run away, crying, ‘It is the arrow of the Archer. 
Let me live a little longer — only a little longer!’ The arrow struck him and he 
died. Leo looked at the Girl and she looked at him, and both were puzzled. 

‘He wished to die,’ said Leo. ‘He said that he wished to die, and when Death 


came he tried to run away. He is a coward.’ 

‘No, he is not,’ said the Girl; ‘I think I feel what he felt. Leo, we must learn 
more about this for their sakes.’ 

‘For their sakes,’ said Leo, very loudly. 

‘Because we are never going to die,’ said the Girl and Leo together, still more 
loudly. 

‘Now sit you still here, darling wife,’ said Leo, ‘while I go to the Houses 
whom we hate, and learn how to make these men and women live as we do.’ 

‘And love as we do,’ said the Girl. 

‘T do not think they need to be taught that,’ said Leo, and he strode away very 
angry, with his lion-skin swinging from his shoulder, till he came to the House 
where the Scorpion lives in the darkness, brandishing his tail over his back. 

‘Why do you trouble the children of men?’ said Leo, with his heart between 
his teeth. 

‘Are you so sure that I trouble the children of men alone?’ said the Scorpion. 
‘Speak to your brother the Bull, and see what he says.’ 

‘I come on behalf of the children of men,’ said Leo. ‘I have learned to love as 
they do, and I wish them to live as I — as we do.’ 

“Your wish was granted long ago. Speak to the Bull. He is under my special 
care,’ said the Scorpion. 

Leo dropped back to the earth again, and saw the great star Aldebaran, that is 
set in the forehead of the Bull, blazing very near to the earth. When he came up 
to it he saw that his brother the Bull, yoked to a countryman’s plough, was 
toiling through a wet rice-field with his head bent down, and the sweat streaming 
from his flanks. The countryman was urging him forward with a goad. 

‘Gore that insolent to death,’ cried Leo, ‘and for the sake of our honour come 
out of the mire.’ 

‘T cannot,’ said the Bull, ‘the Scorpion has told me that some day, of which I 
cannot be sure, he will sting me where my neck is set on my shoulders, and that I 
shall die bellowing.’ 

‘What has that to do with this disgraceful work?’ said Leo, standing on the 
dyke that bounded the wet field. 

‘Everything. This man could not plough without my help. He thinks that I am 
a stray beast.’ 

‘But he is a mud-crusted cottar with matted hair,’ insisted Leo. ‘We are not 
meant for his use.’ 

“You may not be; I am. I cannot tell when the Scorpion may choose to sting 
me to death — perhaps before I have turned this furrow.’ The Bull flung his bulk 
into the yoke, and the plough tore through the wet ground behind him, and the 


countryman goaded him till his flanks were red. 

‘Do you like this?’ Leo called down the dripping furrows. 

‘No,’ said the Bull over his shoulder as he lifted his hind legs from the 
clinging mud and cleared his nostrils. 

Leo left him scornfully and passed to another country, where he found his 
brother the Ram in the centre of a crowd of country people who were hanging 
wreaths round his neck and feeding him on freshly-plucked green corn. 

‘This is terrible,’ said Leo. ‘Break up that crowd and come away, my brother. 
Their hands are spoiling your fleece.’ 

‘T cannot,’ said the Ram. ‘The Archer told me that on some day of which I had 
no knowledge, he would send a dart through me, and that I should die in very 
great pain.’ 

‘What has that to do with this disgraceful show?’ said Leo, but he did not 
speak as confidlently as before. 

‘Everything in the world,’ said the Ram. ‘These people never saw a perfect 
sheep before. They think that I am a stray, and they will carry me from place to 
place as a model to all their flocks.’ 

‘But they are greasy shepherds; we are not intended to amuse them,’ said Leo. 

“You may not be, I am,’ said the Ram. ‘I cannot tell when the Archer may 
choose to send his arrow at me — perhaps before the people a mile down the 
road have seen me.’ The Ram lowered his head that a yokel newly arrived might 
throw a wreath of wild garlic-leaves over it, and waited patiently while the 
farmers tugged his fleece. 

‘Do you like this?’ cried Leo over the shoulders of the crowd. 

‘No,’ said the Ram, as the dust of the trampling feet made him sneeze, and he 
snuffed at the fodder piled before him. 

Leo turned back intending to retrace his steps to the Houses, but as he was 
passing down a street he saw two small children, very dusty, rolling outside a 
cottage door, and playing with a cat. They were the Twins. 

‘What are you doing here?’said Leo, indignant. 

‘Playing,’ said the Twins calmly. 

‘Cannot you play on the banks of the Milky Way?’ said Leo. 

‘We did,’ said they, ‘till the Fishes swam down and told us that some day they 
would come for us and not hurt us at all and carry us away. So now we are 
playing at being babies down here. The people like it.’ 

‘Do you like it?’ said Leo. 

‘No,’ said the Twins, ‘but there are no cats in the Milky Way,’ and they pulled 
the cat’s tail thoughtfully. A woman came out of the doorway and stood behind 
them, and Leo saw in her face a look that he had sometimes seen in the Girl’s. 


‘She thinks that we are foundlings,’ said the Twins, and they trotted indoors to 
the evening meal. 

Then Leo hurried as swiftly as possible to all the Houses one after another; for 
he could not understand the new trouble that had come to his brethren. He spoke 
to the Archer, and the Archer assured him that so far as that House was 
concerned Leo had nothing to fear. The Waterman, the Fishes, and the Scorpion 
gave the same answer. They knew nothing of Leo, and cared less. They were the 
Houses, and they were busied in killing men. 

At last he came to that very dark House where Cancer the Crab lies so still 
that you might think he was asleep if you did not see the ceaseless play and 
winnowing motion of the feathery branches round his mouth. That movement 
never ceases. It is like the eating of a smothered fire into rotten timber in that it 
is noiseless and without haste. 

Leo stood in front of the Crab, and the half darkness allowed him a glimpse of 
that vast blue-black back and the motionless eyes. Now and again he thought 
that he heard some one sobbing, but the noise was very faint. 

‘Why do you trouble the children of men?’ said Leo. There was no answer, 
and against his will Leo cried, ‘Why do you trouble us? What have we done that 
you should trouble us?’ 

This time Cancer replied, ‘What do I know or care? You were born into my 
House, and at the appointed time I shall come for you.’ 

‘When is the appointed time?’ said Leo, stepping back from the restless 
movement of the mouth. 

‘When the full moon fails to call the full tide,’ said the Crab, ‘I shall come for 
the one. When the other has taken the earth by the shoulders, I shall take that 
other by the throat.’ 

Leo lifted his hand to the apple of his throat, moistened his lips, and 
recovering himself, said: 

‘Must I be afraid for two, then?’ 

‘For two,’ said the Crab, ‘and as many more as may come after.’ 

‘My brother, the Bull, had a better fate,’ said Leo, sullenly; ‘he is alone.’ 

A hand covered his mouth before he could finish the sentence, and he found 
the Girl in his arms. Womanlike, she had not stayed where Leo had left her, but 
had hastened off at once to know the worst, and passing all the other Houses, had 
come straight to Cancer. 

‘That is foolish,’ said the Girl, whispering. ‘I have been waiting in the dark for 
long and long before you came. Then I was afraid. But now — ’ She put her 
head down on his shoulder and sighed a sigh of contentment. 

‘I am afraid now,’ said Leo. 


‘That is on my account,’ said the Girl. ‘Iknow it is, because I am afraid for 
your sake. Let us go, husband.’ 

They went out of the darkness together and came back to, the Earth, Leo very 
silent, and the Girl striving to cheer him. ‘My brother’s fate is the better one,’ 
Leo would repeat from time to time, and at last he said: ‘Let us each go our own 
way and live alone till we die. We were born into the House of Cancer, and he 
will come for us.’ 

‘I know; I know. But where shall I go? And where will you sleep in the 
evening? But let us try. I will stay here. Do you go on?’ 

Leo took six, steps forward very slowly, and three long steps backward very 
quickly, and the third step set him again at the Girl’s side. This time it was she 
who was begging him to go away and leave her, and he was forced to comfort 
her all through the night. That night decided them both never to leave each other 
for an instant, and when they had come to this decision they looked back at the 
darkness of the House of Cancer high above their heads, and with their arms 
round each other’s necks laughed, ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ exactly as the children of men 
laughed. And that was the first time in their lives that they had ever laughed. 

Next morning they returned to their proper home, and saw the flowers and the 
sacrifices that had been laid before their doors by the villagers of the hills. Leo 
stamped down the fire with his heel, and the Girl flung the flower-wreaths out of 
sight, shuddering as she did so. When the villagers returned, as of custom, to see 
what had become of their offerings, they found neither roses nor burned flesh on 
the altars, but only a man and a woman, with frightened white faces, sitting hand 
in hand on the altar-steps. 

‘Are you not Virgo?’ said a woman to the Girl. ‘I sent you flowers yesterday.’ 

‘Little sister,’ said the Girl, flushing to her forehead, ‘do not send any more 
flowers, for I am only a woman like yourself.’ The man and the woman went 
away doubtfully. 

‘Now, what shall we do?’ said Leo. 

“We must try to be cheerful, I think,’ said the Girl. ‘We know the very worst 
that can happen to us, but we do not know the best that love can bring us. We 
have a great deal to be glad of.’ 

‘The certainty of death,’ said Leo. 

‘All the children of men have that certainty also; yet they laughed long before 
we ever knew how to laugh. We must learn to laugh, Leo. We have laughed once 
already.’ 

People who consider themselves Gods, as the Children of the Zodiac did, find 
it hard to laugh, because the Immortals know nothing worth laughter or tears. 
Leo rose up with a very heavy heart, and he and the Girl together went to and fro 


among men; their new fear of death behind them. First they laughed at a naked 
baby attempting to thrust its fat toes into its foolish pink mouth; next they 
laughed at a kitten chasing her own tail; and then they laughed at a boy trying to 
steal a kiss from a girl, and getting his ears boxed. Lastly, they laughed because 
the wind blew in their faces as they ran down a hill- side together, and broke 
panting and breathless into a knot of villagers at the bottom. The villagers 
laughed too at their flying clothes and wind-reddened faces; and in the evening 
gave them food and invited them to a dance on the grass, where everybody 
laughed through the mere joy of being able to dance. 

That night Leo jumped up from the Girl’s side crying: ‘Every one of those 
people we met just now will die — ’ 

‘So shall we,’ said the Girl sleepily. ‘Lie down again, dear.’ Leo could not see 
that her face was wet with tears. 

But Leo was up and far across the fields, driven forward by the fear of death 
for himself and for the Girl, who was dearer to him than himself. Presently he 
came across the Bull drowsing in the moonlight after a hard day’s work, and 
looking through half-shut eyes at the beautiful straight furrows that he had made. 

‘Ho!’ said the Bull, ‘so you have been told these things too. Which of the 
Houses holds your death?’ 

Leo pointed upwards to the dark House of the Crab and groaned: ‘And he will 
come for the Girl too,’ he said. 

‘Well,’ said the Bull, ‘what will you do?’ 

Leo sat down on the dyke and said that he did not know. 

“You cannot pull a plough,’ said the Bull, with a little touch of contempt. ‘I 
can, and that prevents me from thinking of the Scorpion.’ 

Leo was angry and said nothing till the dawn broke, and the cultivator came to 
yoke the Bull to his work. 

‘Sing,’ said the Bull, as the stiff muddy ox-bow creaked and strained. ‘My 
shoulder is galled. Sing one of the songs that we sang when we thought we were 
all Gods together.’ 

Leo stepped back into the cane-brake and lifted up his voice in a song of the 
Children of the Zodiac — the war-whoop of the young Gods who are afraid of 
nothing. At first he dragged the song along unwillingly, and then the song 
dragged him, and his voice rolled across the fields, and the Bull stepped to the 
tune, and the cultivator banged his flanks out of sheer light-heartedness, and the 
furrows rolled away behind the plough more and more swiftly. Then the Girl 
came across the fields looking for Leo and found him singing in the cane. She 
joined her voice to his, and the cultivator’s wife brought her spinning into the 
open and listened with all her children round her. When it was time for the 


nooning, Leo and the Girl had sung themselves both thirsty and hungry, but the 
cultivator and his wife gave them rye-bread and milk, and many thanks, and the 
Bull found occasion to say: ‘You have helped me to do a full half-field more 
than I should have done. But the hardest part of the day is to come, brother.’ 

Leo wished to lie down and brood over the words of the Crab. The Girl went 
away to talk to the cultivator’s wife and baby, and the afternoon ploughing 
began. 

‘Help us now,’ said the Bull. “The tides of the day are running down. My legs 
are very stiff. Sing if you never sang before.’ 

‘To a mud-spattered villager?’ said Leo. 

‘He is under the same doom as ourselves. Are you a coward?’ said the Bull. 
Leo flushed and began again with a sore throat and a bad temper. Little by little 
he dropped away from the songs of the Children and made up a song as he went 
along; and this was a thing he could never have done had he not met the Crab 
face to face. He remembered facts concerning cultivators, and bullocks, and rice- 
fields, that he had not particularly noticed before the interview, and he strung 
them all together, growing more interested as he sang, and he told the cultivator 
much more about himself and his work than the cultivator knew. The Bull 
grunted approval as he toiled down the furrows for the last time that day, and the 
song ended, leaving the cultivator with a very good opinion of himself in his 
aching bones. The Girl came out of the hut where she had been keeping the 
children quiet, and talking woman-talk to the wife, and they all ate the evening 
meal together. 

‘Now yours must be a very pleasant life,’ said the cultivator, ‘sitting as you do 
on a dyke all day and singing just what comes into your head. Have you been at 
it long, you two — gipsies?’ 

‘Ah!’ lowed the Bull from his byre. “That’s all the thanks you will ever get 
from men, brother.’ 

‘No. We have only just begun it,’ said the Girl; ‘but we are going to keep to it 
as long as we live. Are we not, Leo? 

“Yes,” said he, and they went away hand-in-hand. 

“You can sing beautifully, Leo,’ said she, as a wife will to her husband. 

“What were you doing?’ said he. 

‘I was talking to themother and the babies,’ she said. ‘You would not 
understand the little things that make us women laugh.’ 

‘And — and I am to go on with this — this gipsy-work?’ said Leo. 

“Yes, dear, and I will help you.’ 

There is no written record of the life of Leo and of the Girl, so we cannot tell 
how Leo took to his new employment which he detested. We are only sure that 


the Girl loved him when and wherever he sang; even when, after the song was 
done, she went round with the equivalent of a tambourine, and collected the 
pence for the daily bread. There were times too when it was Leo’s very hard task 
to console the Girl for the indignity of horrible praise that people gave him and 
her — for the silly wagging peacock feathers that they stuck in his cap, and the 
buttons and pieces of cloth that they sewed on his coat. Woman-like, she could 
advise and help to the end, but the meanness of the means revolted. 

‘What does it matter,’ Leo would say, ‘so long as the songs make them a little 
happier?’ And they would go down the road and begin again on the old old 
refrain: that whatever came or did not come the children of men must not be 
afraid. It was heavy teaching at first, but in process of years Leo discovered that 
he could make men laugh and hold them listening to him even when the rain fell. 
Yet there were people who would sit down and cry softly, though the crowd was 
yelling with delight, and there were people who maintained that Leo made them 
do this; and the Girl would talk to them in the pauses of the performance and do 
her best to comfort them. People would die too, while Leo was talking, and 
singing, and laughing, for the Archer, and the Scorpion, and the Crab, and the 
other Houses were as busy as ever. Sometimes the crowd broke, and were 
frightened, and Leo strove to keep them steady by telling them that this was 
cowardly; and sometimes they mocked at the Houses that were killing them, and 
Leo explained that this was even more cowardly than running away. 

In their wanderings they came across the Bull, or the Ram, or the Twins, but 
all were too busy to do more than nod to each other across the crowd, and go on 
with their work. As the years rolled on even that recognition ceased, for the 
Children of the Zodiac had forgotten that they had ever been Gods working for 
the sake of men. The Star Aldebaran was crusted with caked dirt on the Bull’s 
forehead, the Ram’s fleece was dusty and torn, and the Twins were only babies 
fighting over the cat on the doorstep. It was then that Leo said: ‘Let us stop 
singing and making jokes.’ And it was then that the Girl said ‘No — ’but she did 
not know why she said ‘No’ so energetically. Leo maintained that it was 
perversity, till she herself, at the end of a dusty day, made the same suggestion to 
him, and he said ‘most certainly not,’ and they quarrelled miserably between the 
hedgerows, forgetting the meaning of the stars above them. Other singers and 
other talkers sprang up in the course of the years, and Leo, forgetting that there 
could never be too many of these, hated them for dividing the applause of the 
children of men, which he thought should be all his own. The Girl would grow 
angry too, and then the songs would be broken, and the jests fall flat for weeks to 
come, and the children of men would shout: ‘Go home, you two gipsies. Go 
home and learn something worth singing!’ 


After one of these sorrowful shameful days, the Girl, walking by Leo’s side 
through the fields, saw the full moon coming up over the trees, and she clutched 
Leo’s arm, crying: “The time has come now. Oh, Leo, forgive me!’ 

‘What is it?’ said Leo. He was thinking of the other singers. 

‘My husband!’ she answered, and she laid his hand upon her breast, and the 
breast that he knew so well was hard as stone. Leo groaned, remembering what 
the Crab had said. 

‘Surely we were Gods once,’ he cried. 

‘Surely we are Gods still,’ said the Girl. ‘Do you not remember when you and 
I went to the house of the Crab and — were not very much afraid? And since 
then...we have forgotten what we were singing for — we sang for the pence, and, 
oh, we fought for them! — We, who are the Children of the Zodiac.’ 

‘It was my fault,’ said Leo. 

‘How can there be any fault of yours that is not mine too?’ said the Girl. ‘My 
time has come, but you will live longer, and...’ The look in her eyes said all she 
could not say. 

“Yes, I will remember that we are Gods,’ said Leo. 

It is very hard, even for a child of the Zodiac, who has forgotten his Godhead, 
to see his wife dying slowly and to know that he cannot help her. The Girl told 
Leo in those last months of all that she had said and done among the wives and 
the babies at the back of the roadside performances, and Leo was astonished that 
he knew so little of her who had been so much to him. When she was dying she 
told him never to fight for pence or quarrel with the other singers; and, above all, 
to go on with his singing immediately after she was dead. 

Then she died, and after he had buried her he went down the road to a village 
that he knew, and the people hoped that he would begin quarrelling with a new 
singer that had sprung up while he had been away. But Leo called him ‘my 
brother.’ The new singer was newly married — and Leo knew it — and when he 
had finished singing, Leo straightened himself and sang the ‘Song of the Girl,’ 
which he had made coming down the road. Every man who was married or 
hoped to be married, whatever his rank or colour, understood that song — even 
the bride leaning on the new husband’s arm understood it too — and presently 
when the song ended, and Leo’s heart was bursting in him, the men sobbed. 
‘That was a sad tale,’ they said at last, ‘now make us laugh.’ Because Leo had 
known all the sorrow that a man could know, including the full knowledge of his 
own fall who had once been a God — he, changing his song quickly, made the 
people laugh till they could laugh no more. They went away feeling ready for 
any trouble in reason, and they gave Leo more peacock feathers and pence than 
he could count. Knowing that pence led to quarrels and that peacock feathers 


were hateful to the Girl, he put them aside and went away to look for his 
brothers, to remind them that they too were Gods. 

He found the Bull goring the undergrowth in a ditch, for the Scorpion had 
stung him, and he was dying, not slowly, as the Girl had died, but quickly. 

‘I know all,’ the Bull groaned, as Leo came up. ‘Ihad forgotten too, but I 
remember now. Go and look at the fields I ploughed. The furrows are straight. I 
forgot that I was a God, but I drew the plough perfectly straight, for all that. And 
you, brother?’ 

‘T am not at the end of the ploughing,’ said Leo. ‘Does Death hurt?’ 

‘No, but dying does,’ said the Bull, and he died. The cultivator who then 
owned him was much annoyed, for there was a field still unploughed. 

It was after this that Leo made the Song of the Bull who had been a God and 
forgotten the fact, and he sang it in such a manner that half the young men in the 
world conceived that they too might be Gods without knowing it. A half of that 
half grew impossibly conceited, and died early. A half of the remainder strove to 
be Gods and failed, but the other half accomplished four times more work than 
they would have done under any other delusion. 

Later, years later, always wandering up and down and making the children of 
men laugh, he found the Twins sitting on the bank of a stream waiting for the 
Fishes to come and carry them away. They were not in the least afraid, and they 
told Leo that the woman of the House had a real baby of her own, and that when 
that baby grew old enough to be mischievous he would find a well-educated cat 
waiting to have its tail pulled. Then the Fishes came for them, but all that the 
people saw was two children drowned in a brook; and though their foster- 
mother was very sorry, she hugged her own real baby to her breast and was 
grateful that it was only the foundlings. 

Then Leo made the Song of the Twins, who had forgotten that they were Gods 
and had played in the dust to amuse a foster-mother. That song was sung far and 
wide among the women. It caused them to laugh and cry and hug their babies 
closer to their hearts all in one breath; and some of the women who remembered 
the Girl said ‘Surely that is the voice of Virgo. Only she could know so much 
about ourselves.’ 

After those three songs were made, Leo sang them over and over again till he 
was in danger of looking upon them as so many mere words, and the people who 
listened grew tired, and there came back to Leo the old temptation to stop 
singing once and for all. But he remembered the Girl’s dying words and 
persisted. 

One of his listeners interrupted him as he was singing. ‘Leo,’ said he, ‘I have 
heard you telling us not to be afraid for the past forty years. Can you not sing 


something new now?’ 

‘No,’ said Leo, ‘it is the only song that I am allowed to sing. You must not be 
afraid of the Houses, even when they kill you.’ The man turned to go, wearily, 
but there came a whistling through the air, and the arrow of the Archer was seen 
skimming low above the earth, pointing to the man’s heart. He drew himself up, 
and stood still waiting till the arrow struck home. 

‘I die,’ he said quietly. ‘It is well for me, Leo, that you sang for forty years.’ 

‘Are you afraid?’ said Leo, bending over him. 

‘I am a man, not a God,’ said the man. ‘I should have run away but for your 
songs. My work is done, and I die without making a show of my fear.’ 

‘T am very well paid,’ said Leo to himself. ‘Now that I see what my songs are 
doing, I will sing better ones.’ 

He went down the road, collected his little knot of listeners, and began the 
Song of the Girl. In the middle of his singing he felt the cold touch of the Crab’s 
claw on the apple of his throat. He lifted his hand, choked, and stopped for an 
instant. 

‘Sing on, Leo,’ said the crowd. ‘The old song runs as well as ever it did.’ 

Leo went on steadily till the end with the cold fear at his heart. When his song 
was ended, he felt the grip on his throat tighten. He was old, he had lost the Girl, 
he knew that he was losing more than half his power to sing, he could scarcely 
walk to the diminishing crowds that waited for him, and could not see their faces 
when they stood about him. None the less, he cried angrily to the Crab: 

‘Why have you come for me now?’ 

“You were born under my care. How can I help coming for you?’ said the Crab 
wearily. Every human being whom the Crab killed had asked that same question. 

‘But I was just beginning to know what my songs were doing,’ said Leo. 

‘Perhaps that is why,’ said the Crab, and the grip tightened. 

“You said you would not come till I had taken the world by the shoulders,’ 
gasped Leo, falling back. 

‘I always keep my word. You have done that three times with three songs. 
What more do you desire?’ 

‘Let me live to see the world know it,’ pleaded Leo. ‘Let me be sure that my 
songs —’ 

‘Make men brave?’ said the Crab. ‘Even then there would be one man who 
was afraid. The Girl was braver than you are. Come.’ 

Leo was standing close to the restless, insatiable mouth. 

‘I forgot,’ said he simply. “The Girl was braver. But I am a God too, and I am 
not afraid.’ 

‘What is that to me?’ said the Crab. 


Then Leo’s speech was taken from him and he lay still and dumb, watching 
Death till he died. 

Leo was the last of the Children of the Zodiac. After his death there sprang up 
a breed of little mean men, whimpering and flinching and howling because the 
Houses killed them and theirs, who wished to live for ever without any pain. 
They did not increase their lives, but they increased their own torments 
miserably, and there were no Children of the Zodiac to guide them; and the 
greater part of Leo’s songs were lost. 

Only he had carved on the Girl’s tombstone the last verse of the Song of the 
Girl, which stands at the head of this story. 

One of the children of men, coming thousands of years later, rubbed away the 
lichen, read the lines, and applied them to a trouble other than the one Leo 
meant. Being a man, men believed that he had made the verses himself; but they 
belong to Leo, the Child of the Zodiac, and teach, as he taught, that whatever 
comes or does not come we men must not be afraid. 


ANCHOR SONG 


HEH! Walk her round. Heave, ah heave her short again! 
Over, snatch her over, there, and hold her on the pawl. 
Loose all sail, and brace your yards back and full — 
Ready jib to pay her off and heave short all! 


Well, ah fare you well; we can stay no more with you, my love — 
Down, set down your liquor and your girl from off your knee; 
For the wind has come to say: 
“You must take me while you may, 
If you’d go to Mother Carey 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey!), 
Oh, we’re bound to Mother Carey where she feeds her chicks at sea!” 
Heh! Walk her round. Break, ah break it out o’ that! 
Break our starboard-bower out, apeak, awash, and clear. 
Port — port she casts, with the harbour-mud beneath her foot, 
And that’s the last o’ bottom we shall see this year! 


Well, ah fare you well, for we’ve got to take her out again — 
Take her out in ballast, riding light and cargo-free. 
And it’s time to clear and quit 
When the hawser grips the bitt, 
So we’ll pay you with the foresheet and a promise from the sea! 


Heh! Tally on. Aft and walk away with her! 
Handsome to the cathead, now; O tally on the fall! 
Stop, seize and fish, and easy on the davit-guy. 
Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboard haul! 


Well, ah fare you well, for the Channel wind’s took hold of us, 
Choking down our voices as we snatch the gaskets free. 
And it’s blowing up for night, 
And she’s dropping Light on Light, 
And she’s snorting under bonnets for a breath of open sea, 


Wheel, full and by; but she’ll smell her road alone to-night. 
Sick she is and harbour-sick — O sick to clear the land! 


Roll down to Brest with the old Red Ensign over us — 
Carry on and thrash her out with all she’ ll stand! 


Well, ah fare you well, and it’s Ushant slams the door on us, 
Whirling like a windmill through the dirty scud to lee: 
Till the last, last flicker goes 
From the tumbling water-rows, 
And we’re off to Mother Carey 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey!), 
Oh, we’re bound for Mother Carey where she feeds her chicks at sea! 


THE END 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 
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Published in 1894, this collection of stories is Kipling’s most famous work. The 
stories were first published in magazines in 1893-4. The tales in the book are 
fables, using animals to portray moral lessons. The verses of The Law of the 
Jungle, for example, lay down rules for the safety of individuals, families and 
communities. Due to its moral tone, The Jungle Book was later used as a 
motivational book by the Cub Scouts, a junior element of the Scouting 
movement. The collection has inspired many film adaptations, which have 
ensured that its popularity has never waned. 
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Now Rann, the Kite, brings home the night That Mang, the Bat, sets free — The herds are shut in byre and hut, For loosed till 
dawn are we. This is the hour of pride and power, Talon and tush and claw. Oh, hear the call! — Good hunting all That keep 


the Jungle Law! Night-Song in the Jungle. 


MOWGLID’S BROTHERS 


IT was seven o’clock of a very warm evening in the Seeonee hills when 
Father Wolf woke up from his day’s rest, scratched himself, yawned, and 
spread out his paws one after the other to get rid of the sleepy feeling in the 
tips. Mother Wolf lay with her big gray nose dropped across her four 
tumbling, squealing cubs, and the moon shone into the mouth of the cave 
where they all lived. “Augrh!” said Father Wolf, “it is time to hunt again”; 
and he was going to spring downhill when a little shadow with a bushy tail 
crossed the threshold and whined: “Good luck go with you, O Chief of the 
Wolves; and good luck and strong white teeth go with the noble children, 
that they may. never caine the maney in this world.” 
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““GOOD LUCK GO WITH YOU, O CHIEF ( OF THE WOLVES.’” 


It was the jackal — Tabaqui, the Dish-licker — and the wolves of India 
despise Tabaqui because he runs about making mischief, and telling tales, 
and eating rags and pieces of leather from the village rubbish-heaps. They 
are afraid of him too, because Tabaqui, more than any one else in the 
jungle, is apt to go mad, and then he forgets that he was ever afraid of any 
one, and runs through the forest biting everything in his way. Even the tiger 
hides when little Tabaqui goes mad, for madness is the most disgraceful 
thing that can overtake a wild creature. We call it hydrophobia, but they call 
it dewanee — the madness — and run. 

“Enter, then, and look,” said Father Wolf, stiffly; “but there is no food 


here.” 

“For a wolf, no,” said Tabaqui; “but for so mean a person as myself a dry 
bone is a good feast. Who are we, the Gidur-log [the Jackal People], to pick 
and choose?” He scuttled to the back of the cave, where he found the bone 
of a buck with some meat on it, and sat cracking the end merrily. 

“All thanks for this good meal,” he said, licking his lips. “How beautiful 
are the noble children! How large are their eyes! And so young too! Indeed, 
indeed, I might have remembered that the children of kings are men from 
the beginning.” 

Now, Tabaqui knew as well as any one else that there is nothing so 
unlucky as to compliment children to their faces; and it pleased him to see 
Mother and Father Wolf look uncomfortable. 

Tabaqui sat still, rejoicing in the mischief that he had made, and then he 
said spitefully: 

“Shere Khan, the Big One, has shifted his hunting-grounds. He will hunt 
among these hills during the next moon, so he has told me.” 

Shere Khan was the tiger who lived near the Waingunga River, twenty 
miles away. 

“He has no right!” Father Wolf began angrily. “By the Law of the Jungle 
he has no right to change his quarters without fair warning. He will frighten 
every head of game within ten miles; and I — I have to kill for two, these 
days.” 

“His mother did not call him Lungri [the Lame One] for nothing,” said 
Mother Wolf, quietly. “He has been lame in one foot from his birth. That is 
why he has only killed cattle. Now the villagers of the Waingunga are angry 
with him, and he has come here to make our villagers angry. They will 
scour the jungle for him when he is far away, and we and our children must 
run when the grass is set alight. Indeed, we are very grateful to Shere 
Khan!” 

“Shall I tell him of your gratitude?” said Tabaqui. 

“Out!” snapped Father Wolf. “Out, and hunt with thy master. Thou hast 
done harm enough for one night.” 

“I go,” said Tabaqui, quietly. “Ye can hear Shere Khan below in the 
thickets. I might have saved myself the message.” 

Father Wolf listened, and in the dark valley that ran down to a little river, 
he heard the dry, angry, snarly, singsong whine of a tiger who has caught 
nothing and does not care if all the jungle knows it. 

“The fool!” said Father Wolf. “To begin a night’s work with that noise! 
Does he think that our buck are like his fat Waingunga bullocks?” 


“H’sh! It is neither bullock nor buck that he hunts to-night,” said Mother 
Wolf; “it is Man.” The whine had changed to a sort of humming purr that 
seemed to roll from every quarter of the compass. It was the noise that 
bewilders wood-cutters, and gipsies sleeping in the open, and makes them 
run sometimes into the very mouth of the tiger. 

“Man!” said Father Wolf, showing all his white teeth. “Faugh! Are there 
not enough beetles and frogs in the tanks that he must eat Man — and on 
our ground too!” 

The Law of the Jungle, which never orders anything without a reason, 
forbids every beast to eat Man except when he is killing to show his 
children how to kill, and then he must hunt outside the hunting-grounds of 
his pack or tribe. The real reason for this is that man-killing means, sooner 
or later, the arrival of white men on elephants, with guns, and hundreds of 
brown men with gongs and rockets and torches. Then everybody in the 
jungle suffers. The reason the beasts give among themselves is that Man is 
the weakest and most defenseless of all living things, and it is 
unsportsmanlike to touch him. They say too — and it is true — that man- 
eaters become mangy, and lose their teeth. 

The purr grew louder, and ended in the full-throated “Aaarh!” of the 
tiger’s charge. 

Then there was a howl — an untigerish howl — from Shere Khan. “He 
has missed,” said Mother Wolf. “What is it?” 

Father Wolf ran out a few paces and heard Shere Khan muttering and 
mumbling savagely, as he tumbled about in the scrub. 

“The fool has had no more sense than to jump at a wood-cutters’ camp- 
fire, so he has burned his feet,” said Father Wolf, with a grunt. “Tabaqui is 
with him.” 

“Something is coming uphill,” said Mother Wolf, twitching one ear. “Get 
ready.” 

The bushes rustled a little in the thicket, and Father Wolf dropped with 
his haunches under him, ready for his leap. Then, if you had been watching, 
you would have seen the most wonderful thing in the world — the wolf 
checked in mid-spring. He made his bound before he saw what it was he 
was jumping at, and then he tried to stop himself. The result was that he 
shot up straight into the air for four or five feet, landing almost where he 
left ground. 

“Man!” he snapped. “A man’s cub. Look!” 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, stood a naked 
brown baby who could just walk — as soft and as dimpled a little thing as 


ever came to a wolf’s cave at night. He looked up into Father Wolf’s face 
and laughed. 

“Ts that a man’s cub?” said Mother Wolf. “I have never seen one. Bring it 
here.” 

A wolf accustomed to moving his own cubs can, if necessary, mouth an 
egg without breaking it, and though Father Wolf’s jaws closed right on the 
child’s back not a tooth even scratched the skin, as he laid it down among 
the cubs. 

“How little! How naked, and — how bold!” said Mother Wolf, softly. 
The baby was pushing his way between the cubs to get close to the warm 
hide. “Ahai! He is taking his meal with the others. And so this is a man’s 
cub. Now, was there ever a wolf that could boast of a man’s cub among her 
children?” 

“T have heard now and again of such a thing, but never in our pack or in 
my time,” said Father Wolf. “He is altogether without hair, and I could kill 
him with a touch of my foot. But see, he looks up and is not afraid.” 

The moonlight was blocked out of the mouth of the cave, for Shere 
Khan’s great square head and shoulders were thrust into the entrance. 
Tabaqui, behind him, was squeaking: “My Lord, my Lord, it went in here!” 

“Shere Khan does us great honor,” said Father Wolf, but his eyes were 
very angry. “What does Shere Khan need?” 

“My quarry. A man’s cub went this way,” said Shere Khan. “Its parents 
have run off. Give it to me.” 

Shere Khan had jumped at a wood-cutter’s camp-fire, as Father Wolf had 
said, and was furious from the pain of his burned feet. But Father Wolf 
knew that the mouth of the cave was too narrow for a tiger to come in by. 
Even where he was, Shere Khan’s shoulders and fore paws were cramped 
for want of room, as a man’s would be if he tried to fight in a barrel. 

“The Wolves are a free people,” said Father Wolf. “They take orders 
from the Head of the Pack, and not from any striped cattle-killer. The man’s 
cub is ours — to kill if we choose.” 

“Ye choose and ye do not choose! What talk is this of choosing? By the 
Bull that I killed, am I to stand nosing into your dog’s den for my fair dues? 
It is I, Shere Khan, who speak!” 

The tiger’s roar filled the cave with thunder. Mother Wolf shook herself 
clear of the cubs and sprang forward, her eyes, like two green moons in the 
darkness, facing the blazing eyes of Shere Khan. 





“THE TIGER’S ROAR FILLED THE E CAVE WITH THUNDER. Š 


“And it is I, Raksha [the Demon], who answer. The man’s cub is mine, 
Lungri — mine to me! He shall not be killed. He shall live to run with the 
Pack and to hunt with the Pack; and in the end, look you, hunter of little 
naked cubs — frog-eater — fish-killer, he shall hunt thee! Now get hence, 
or by the Sambhur that I killed (J eat no starved cattle), back thou goest to 
thy mother, burned beast of the jungle, lamer than ever thou camest into the 
world! Go!” 

Father Wolf looked on amazed. He had almost forgotten the days when 
he won Mother Wolf in fair fight from five other wolves, when she ran in 
the Pack and was not called the Demon for compliment’s sake. Shere Khan 
might have faced Father Wolf, but he could not stand up against Mother 
Wolf, for he knew that where he was she had all the advantage of the 
ground, and would fight to the death. So he backed out of the cave-mouth 
growling, and when he was clear he shouted: 

“Each dog barks in his own yard! We will see what the Pack will say to 
this fostering of man-cubs. The cub is mine, and to my teeth he will come 
in the end, O bush-tailed thieves!” 

Mother Wolf threw herself down panting among the cubs, and Father 
Wolf said to her gravely: 

“Shere Khan speaks this much truth. The cub must be shown to the Pack. 
Wilt thou still keep him, Mother?” 

“Keep him!” she gasped. “He came naked, by night, alone and very 
hungry; yet he was not afraid! Look, he has pushed one of my babes to one 
side already. And that lame butcher would have killed him, and would have 


run off to the Waingunga while the villagers here hunted through all our 
lairs in revenge! Keep him? Assuredly I will keep him. Lie still, little frog. 
O thou Mowgli, — for Mowgli, the Frog, I will call thee, — the time will 
come when thou wilt hunt Shere Khan as he has hunted thee!” 

“But what will our Pack say?” said Father Wolf. 

The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any wolf may, when 
he marries, withdraw from the Pack he belongs to; but as soon as his cubs 
are old enough to stand on their feet he must bring them to the Pack 
Council, which is generally held once a month at full moon, in order that 
the other wolves may identify them. After that inspection the cubs are free 
to run where they please, and until they have killed their first buck no 
excuse is accepted if a grown wolf of the Pack kills one of them. The 
punishment is death where the murderer can be found; and if you think for a 
minute you will see that this must be so. 

Father Wolf waited till his cubs could run a little, and then on the night of 
the Pack Meeting took them and Mowgli and Mother Wolf to the Council 
Rock — a hilltop covered with stones and boulders where a hundred wolves 
could hide. Akela, the great gray Lone Wolf, who led all the Pack by 
strength and cunning, lay out at full length on his rock, and below him sat 
forty or more wolves of every size and color, from badger-colored veterans 
who could handle a buck alone, to young black three-year-olds who thought 
they could. The Lone Wolf had led them for a year now. He had fallen twice 
into a wolf-trap in his youth, and once he had been beaten and left for dead; 
so he knew the manners and customs of men. 
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THE MEETING AT THE COUNCIL ROCK. 


There was very little talking at the Rock. The cubs tumbled over one 
another in the center of the circle where their mothers and fathers sat, and 
now and again a senior wolf would go quietly up to a cub, look at him 
carefully, and return to his place on noiseless feet. Sometimes a mother 
would push her cub far out into the moonlight, to be sure that he had not 
been overlooked. Akela from his rock would cry: “Ye know the Law — ye 
know the Law! Look well, O Wolves!” And the anxious mothers would 
take up the call: “Look — look well, O Wolves!” 

At last — and Mother Wolf’s neck-bristles lifted as the time came — 
Father Wolf pushed “Mowgli, the Frog,” as they called him, into the center, 
where he sat laughing and playing with some pebbles that glistened in the 
moonlight. 

Akela never raised his head from his paws, but went on with the 
monotonous cry, “Look well!” A muffled roar came up from behind the 
rocks — the voice of Shere Khan crying, “The cub is mine; give him to me. 
What have the Free People to do with a man’s cub?” 

Akela never even twitched his ears. All he said was, “Look well, O 
Wolves! What have the Free People to do with the orders of any save the 
Free People? Look well!” 

There was a chorus of deep growls, and a young wolf in his fourth year 
flung back Shere Khan’s question to Akela: “What have the Free People to 
do with a man’s cub?” 

Now the Law of the Jungle lays down that if there is any dispute as to the 
right of a cub to be accepted by the Pack, he must be spoken for by at least 
two members of the Pack who are not his father and mother. 

“Who speaks for this cub?” said Akela. “Among the Free People, who 
speaks?” There was no answer, and Mother Wolf got ready for what she 
knew would be her last fight, if things came to fighting. 

Then the only other creature who is allowed at the Pack Council — 
Baloo, the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of the 
Jungle; old Baloo, who can come and go where he pleases because he eats 
only nuts and roots and honey — rose up on his hind quarters and grunted. 

“The man’s cub — the man’s cub?” he said. “I speak for the man’s cub. 
There is no harm in a man’s cub. I have no gift of words, but I speak the 
truth. Let him run with the Pack, and be entered with the others. I myself 
will teach him.” 

“We need yet another,” said Akela. “Baloo has spoken, and he is our 
teacher for the young cubs. Who speaks besides Baloo?” 


A black shadow dropped down into the circle. It was Bagheera, the Black 
Panther, inky black all over, but with the panther markings showing up in 
certain lights like the pattern of watered silk. Everybody knew Bagheera, 
and nobody cared to cross his path; for he was as cunning as Tabaqui, as 
bold as the wild buffalo, and as reckless as the wounded elephant. But he 
had a voice as soft as wild honey dripping from a tree, and a skin softer 
than down. 

“O Akela, and ye, the Free People,” he purred, “I have no right in your 
assembly; but the Law of the Jungle says that if there is a doubt which is 
not a killing matter in regard to a new cub, the life of that cub may be 
bought at a price. And the Law does not say who may or may not pay that 
price. Am I right?” 

“Good! good!” said the young wolves, who are always hungry. “Listen to 
Bagheera. The cub can be bought for a price. It is the Law.” 

“Knowing that I have no right to speak here, I ask your leave.” 

“Speak then,” cried twenty voices. 

“To kill a naked cub is shame. Besides, he may make better sport for you 
when he is grown. Baloo has spoken in his behalf. Now to Baloo’s word I 
will add one bull, and a fat one, newly killed, not half a mile from here, if 
ye will accept the man’s cub according to the Law. Is it difficult?” 

There was a clamor of scores of voices, saying: “What matter? He will 
die in the winter rains. He will scorch in the sun. What harm can a naked 
frog do us? Let him run with the Pack. Where is the bull, Bagheera? Let 
him be accepted.” And then came Akela’s deep bay, crying: “Look well — 
look well, O Wolves!” 

Mowsgli was still playing with the pebbles, and he did not notice when 
the wolves came and looked at him one by one. At last they all went down 
the hill for the dead bull, and only Akela, Bagheera, Baloo, and Mowsgli’s 
own wolves were left. Shere Khan roared still in the night, for he was very 
angry that Mowgli had not been handed over to him. 

“Ay, roar well,” said Bagheera, under his whiskers; “for the time comes 
when this naked thing will make thee roar to another tune, or I know 
nothing of Man.” 

“Tt was well done,” said Akela. “Men and their cubs are very wise. He 
may be a help in time.” 

“Truly, a help in time of need; for none can hope to lead the Pack 
forever,” said Bagheera. 

Akela said nothing. He was thinking of the time that comes to every 
leader of every pack when his strength goes from him and he gets feebler 


and feebler, till at last he is killed by the wolves and a new leader comes up 
— to be killed in his turn. 

“Take him away,” he said to Father Wolf, “and train him as befits one of 
the Free People.” 

And that is how Mowgli was entered into the Seeonee wolf-pack for the 
price of a bull and on Baloo’s good word. 

Now you must be content to skip ten or eleven whole years, and only 
guess at all the wonderful life that Mowgli led among the wolves, because 
if it were written out it would fill ever so many books. He grew up with the 
cubs, though they of course were grown wolves almost before he was a 
child, and Father Wolf taught him his business, and the meaning of things in 
the jungle, till every rustle in the grass, every breath of the warm night air, 
every note of the owls above his head, every scratch of a bat’s claws as it 
roosted for a while in a tree, and every splash of every little fish jumping in 
a pool, meant just as much to him as the work of his office means to a 
business man. When he was not learning he sat out in the sun and slept, and 
ate, and went to sleep again; when he felt dirty or hot he swam in the forest 
pools; and when he wanted honey (Baloo told him that honey and nuts were 
just as pleasant to eat as raw meat) he climbed up for it, and that Bagheera 
showed him how to do. 

Bagheera would lie out on a branch and call, “Come along, Little 
Brother,” and at first Mowgli would cling like the sloth, but afterward he 
would fling himself through the branches almost as boldly as the gray ape. 
He took his place at the Council Rock, too, when the Pack met, and there he 
discovered that if he stared hard at any wolf, the wolf would be forced to 
drop his eyes, and so he used to stare for fun. 





“BAGHEERA WOULD LIE OUT ON A BRANCH AND CALL, 
‘COME ALONG, LITTLE BROTHER.’” 


At other times he would pick the long thorns out of the pads of his 
friends, for wolves suffer terribly from thorns and burs in their coats. He 
would go down the hillside into the cultivated lands by night, and look very 
curiously at the villagers in their huts, but he had a mistrust of men because 
Bagheera showed him a square box with a drop-gate so cunningly hidden in 
the jungle that he nearly walked into it, and told him it was a trap. 

He loved better than anything else to go with Bagheera into the dark 
warm heart of the forest, to sleep all through the drowsy day, and at night 
see how Bagheera did his killing. Bagheera killed right and left as he felt 
hungry, and so did Mowgli — with one exception. As soon as he was old 
enough to understand things, Bagheera told him that he must never touch 
cattle because he had been bought into the Pack at the price of a bull’s life. 
“All the jungle is thine,” said Bagheera, “and thou canst kill everything that 
thou art strong enough to kill; but for the sake of the bull that bought thee 
thou must never kill or eat any cattle young or old. That is the Law of the 
Jungle.” Mowgli obeyed faithfully. 

And he grew and grew strong as a boy must grow who does not know 
that he is learning any lessons, and who has nothing in the world to think of 
except things to eat. 


Mother Wolf told him once or twice that Shere Khan was not a creature 
to be trusted, and that some day he must kill Shere Khan; but though a 
young wolf would have remembered that advice every hour, Mowgli forgot 
it because he was only a boy — though he would have called himself a wolf 
if he had been able to speak in any human tongue. 

Shere Khan was always crossing his path in the jungle, for as Akela grew 
older and feebler the lame tiger had come to be great friends with the 
younger wolves of the Pack, who followed him for scraps, a thing Akela 
would never have allowed if he had dared to push his authority to the 
proper bounds. Then Shere Khan would flatter them and wonder that such 
fine young hunters were content to be led by a dying wolf and a man’s cub. 
“They tell me,” Shere Khan would say, “that at Council ye dare not look 
him between the eyes”; and the young wolves would growl and bristle. 

Bagheera, who had eyes and ears everywhere, knew something of this, 
and once or twice he told Mowgli in so many words that Shere Khan would 
kill him some day; and Mowgli would laugh and answer: “I have the Pack 
and I have thee; and Baloo, though he is so lazy, might strike a blow or two 
for my sake. Why should I be afraid?” 

It was one very warm day that a new notion came to Bagheera — born of 
something that he had heard. Perhaps Ikki, the Porcupine, had told him; but 
he said to Mowgli when they were deep in the jungle, as the boy lay with 
his head on Bagheera’s beautiful black skin: “Little Brother, how often have 
I told thee that Shere Khan is thy enemy?” 

“As many times as there are nuts on that palm,” said Mowgli, who, 
naturally, could not count. “What of it? I am sleepy, Bagheera, and Shere 
Khan is all long tail and loud talk, like Mao, the Peacock.” 

“But this is no time for sleeping. Baloo knows it, I know it, the Pack 
know it, and even the foolish, foolish deer know. Tabaqui has told thee too.” 

“Ho! ho!” said Mowgli. “Tabaqui came to me not long ago with some 
rude talk that I was a naked man’s cub, and not fit to dig pig-nuts; but I 
caught Tabaqui by the tail and swung him twice against a palm-tree to teach 
him better manners.” 

“That was foolishness; for though Tabaqui is a mischief-maker, he would 
have told thee of something that concerned thee closely. Open those eyes, 
Little Brother! Shere Khan dares not kill thee in the jungle for fear of those 
that love thee; but remember, Akela is very old, and soon the day comes 
when he cannot kill his buck, and then he will be leader no more. Many of 
the wolves that looked thee over when thou wast brought to the Council 
first are old too, and the young wolves believe, as Shere Khan has taught 


them, that a man-cub has no place with the Pack. In a little time thou wilt be 
aman.” 

“And what is a man that he should not run with his brothers?” said 
Mowgli. “I was born in the jungle; I have obeyed the Law of the Jungle; 
and there is no wolf of ours from whose paws I have not pulled a thorn. 
Surely they are my brothers!” 

Bagheera stretched himself at full length and half shut his eyes. “Little 
Brother,” said he, “feel under my jaw.” 

Mowgli put up his strong brown hand, and just under Bagheera’s silky 
chin, where the giant rolling muscles were all hid by the glossy hair, he 
came upon a little bald spot. 

“There is no one in the jungle that knows that I, Bagheera, carry that 
mark — the mark of the collar; and yet, Little Brother, I was born among 
men, and it was among men that my mother died — in the cages of the 
King’s Palace at Oodeypore. It was because of this that I paid the price for 
thee at the Council when thou wast a little naked cub. Yes, I too was born 
among men. I had never seen the jungle. They fed me behind bars from an 
iron pan till one night I felt that I was Bagheera, the Panther, and no man’s 
plaything, and I broke the silly lock with one blow of my paw, and came 
away; and because I had learned the ways of men, I became more terrible in 
the jungle than Shere Khan. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Mowgli; “all the jungle fear Bagheera — all except Mowgli.” 

“Oh, thou art a man’s cub,” said the Black Panther, very tenderly; “and 
even as I returned to my jungle, so thou must go back to men at last, — to 
the men who are thy brothers, — if thou art not killed in the Council.” 

“But why — but why should any wish to kill me?” said Mowgli. 

“Look at me,” said Bagheera; and Mowgli looked at him steadily 
between the eyes. The big panther turned his head away in half a minute. 

“That is why,” he said, shifting his paw on the leaves. “Not even I can 
look thee between the eyes, and I was born among men, and I love thee, 
Little Brother. The others they hate thee because their eyes cannot meet 
thine; because thou art wise; because thou hast pulled out thorns from their 
feet — because thou art a man.” 

“I did not know these things,” said Mowgli, sullenly; and he frowned 
under his heavy black eyebrows. 

“What is the Law of the Jungle? Strike first and then give tongue. By thy 
very carelessness they know that thou art a man. But be wise. It is in my 
heart that when Akela misses his next kill, — and at each hunt it costs him 
more to pin the buck, — the Pack will turn against him and against thee. 


They will hold a jungle Council at the Rock, and then — and then ... I have 
it!” said Bagheera, leaping up. “Go thou down quickly to the men’s huts in 
the valley, and take some of the Red Flower which they grow there, so that 
when the time comes thou mayest have even a stronger friend than I or 
Baloo or those of the Pack that love thee. Get the Red Flower.” 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature in the jungle will 
call fire by its proper name. Every beast lives in deadly fear of it, and 
invents a hundred ways of describing it. 

“The Red Flower?” said Mowgli. “That grows outside their huts in the 
twilight. I will get some.” 

“There speaks the man’s cub,” said Bagheera, proudly. “Remember that it 
grows in little pots. Get one swiftly, and keep it by thee for time of need.” 

“Good!” said Mowgli. “I go. But art thou sure, O my Bagheera” — he 
slipped his arm round the splendid neck, and looked deep into the big eyes 
— ”art thou sure that all this is Shere Khan’s doing?” 

“By the Broken Lock that freed me, I am sure, Little Brother.” 

“Then, by the Bull that bought me, I will pay Shere Khan full tale for 
this, and it may be a little over,” said Mowgli; and he bounded away. 

“That is a man. That is all a man,” said Bagheera to himself, lying down 
again. “Oh, Shere Khan, never was a blacker hunting than that frog-hunt of 
thine ten years ago!” 

Mowgli was far and far through the forest, running hard, and his heart 
was hot in him. He came to the cave as the evening mist rose, and drew 
breath, and looked down the valley. The cubs were out, but Mother Wolf, at 
the back of the cave, knew by his breathing that something was troubling 
her frog. 

“What is it, Son?” she said. 

“Some bat’s chatter of Shere Khan,” he called back. “I hunt among the 
plowed fields to-night”; and he plunged downward through the bushes, to 
the stream at the bottom of the valley. There he checked, for he heard the 
yell of the Pack hunting, heard the bellow of a hunted Sambhur, and the 
snort as the buck turned at bay. Then there were wicked, bitter howls from 
the young wolves: “Akela! Akela! Let the Lone Wolf show his strength. 
Room for the leader of our Pack! Spring, Akela!” 

The Lone Wolf must have sprung and missed his hold, for Mowgli heard 
the snap of his teeth and then a yelp as the Sambhur knocked him over with 
his fore foot. 

He did not wait for anything more, but dashed on; and the yells grew 
fainter behind him as he ran into the crop-lands where the villagers lived. 


“Bagheera spoke truth,” he panted, as he nestled down in some cattle- 
fodder by the window of a hut. “To-morrow is one day for Akela and for 
me.” 

Then he pressed his face close to the window and watched the fire on the 
hearth. He saw the husbandman’s wife get up and feed it in the night with 
black lumps; and when the morning came and the mists were all white and 
cold, he saw the man’s child pick up a wicker pot plastered inside with 
earth, fill it with lumps of red-hot charcoal, put it under his blanket, and go 
out to tend the cows in the byre. 

“Ts that all?” said Mowgli. “If a cub can do it, there is nothing to fear”; so 
he strode around the corner and met the boy, took the pot from his hand, 
and disappeared into the mist while the boy howled with fear. 

“They are very like me,” said Mowgli, blowing into the pot, as he had 
seen the woman do. “This thing will die if I do not give it things to eat”; 
and he dropped twigs and dried bark on the red stuff. Half-way up the hill 
he met Bagheera with the morning dew shining like moonstones on his 
coat. 

“Akela has missed,” said the panther. “They would have killed him last 
night, but they needed thee also. They were looking for thee on the hill.” 

“I was among the plowed lands. I am ready. Look!” Mowgli held up the 
fire-pot. 

“Good! Now, I have seen men thrust a dry branch into that stuff, and 
presently the Red Flower blossomed at the end of it. Art thou not afraid?” 

“No. Why should I fear? I remember now — if it is not a dream — how, 
before I was a wolf, I lay beside the Red Flower, and it was warm and 
pleasant.” 

All that day Mowgli sat in the cave tending his fire-pot and dipping dry 
branches into it to see how they looked. He found a branch that satisfied 
him, and in the evening when Tabaqui came to the cave and told him, 
rudely enough, that he was wanted at the Council Rock, he laughed till 
Tabaqui ran away. Then Mowgli went to the Council, still laughing. 

Akela the Lone Wolf lay by the side of his rock as a sign that the 
leadership of the Pack was open, and Shere Khan with his following of 
scrap-fed wolves walked to and fro openly, being flattered. Bagheera lay 
close to Mowgli, and the fire-pot was between Mowsgli’s knees. When they 
were all gathered together, Shere Khan began to speak — a thing he would 
never have dared to do when Akela was in his prime. 

“He has no right,” whispered Bagheera. “Say so. He is a dog’s son. He 
will be frightened.” 


Mowsgli sprang to his feet. “Free People,” he cried, “does Shere Khan 
lead the Pack? What has a tiger to do with our leadership?” 

“Seeing that the leadership is yet open, and being asked to speak — ” 
Shere Khan began. 

“By whom?” said Mowgli. “Are we all jackals, to fawn on this cattle- 
butcher? The leadership of the Pack is with the Pack alone.” 

There were yells of “Silence, thou man’s cub!” “Let him speak; he has 
kept our law!” And at last the seniors of the Pack thundered: “Let the Dead 
Wolf speak!” 

When a leader of the Pack has missed his kill, he is called the Dead Wolf 
as long as he lives, which is not long, as a rule. 

Akela raised his old head wearily: 

“Free People, and ye too, jackals of Shere Khan, for twelve seasons I 
have led ye to and from the kill, and in all that time not one has been 
trapped or maimed. Now I have missed my kill. Ye know how that plot was 
made. Ye know how ye brought me up to an untried buck to make my 
weakness known. It was cleverly done. Your right is to kill me here on the 
Council Rock now. Therefore I ask, ‘Who comes to make an end of the 
Lone Wolf?’ For it is my right, by the Law of the Jungle, that ye come one 
by one.” 

There was a long hush, for no single wolf cared to fight Akela to the 
death. Then Shere Khan roared: “Bah! What have we to do with this 
toothless fool? He is doomed to die! It is the man-cub who has lived too 
long. Free People, he was my meat from the first. Give him to me. I am 
weary of this man-wolf folly. He has troubled the jungle for ten seasons. 
Give me the man-cub, or I will hunt here always, and not give you one 
bone! He is a man — a man’s child, and from the marrow of my bones I 
hate him!” 

Then more than half the Pack yelled: “A man — a man! What has a man 
to do with us? Let him go to his own place.” 

“And turn all the people of the villages against us?” snarled Shere Khan. 
“No; give him to me. He is a man, and none of us can look him between the 
eyes.” 

Akela lifted his head again, and said: “He has eaten our food; he has slept 
with us; he has driven game for us; he has broken no word of the Law of 
the Jungle.” 

“Also, I paid for him with a bull when he was accepted. The worth of a 
bull is little, but Bagheera’s honor is something that he will perhaps fight 
for,” said Bagheera in his gentlest voice. 


“A bull paid ten years ago!” the Pack snarled. “What do we care for 
bones ten years old?” 

“Or for a pledge?” said Bagheera, his white teeth bared under his lip. 
“Well are ye called the Free People!” 

“No man’s cub can run with the people of the jungle!” roared Shere 
Khan. “Give him to me.” 

“He is our brother in all but blood,” Akela went on; “and ye would kill 
him here. In truth, I have lived too long. Some of ye are eaters of cattle, and 
of others I have heard that, under Shere Khan’s teaching, ye go by dark 
night and snatch children from the villager’s doorstep. Therefore I know ye 
to be cowards, and it is to cowards I speak. It is certain that I must die, and 
my life is of no worth, or I would offer that in the man-cub’s place. But for 
the sake of the Honor of the Pack, — a little matter that, by being without a 
leader, ye have forgotten, — I promise that if ye let the man-cub go to his 
own place, I will not, when my time comes to die, bare one tooth against 
ye. I will die without fighting. That will at least save the Pack three lives. 
More I cannot do; but, if ye will, I can save ye the shame that comes of 
killing a brother against whom there is no fault — a brother spoken for and 
bought into the Pack according to the Law of the Jungle.” 

“He is a man — a man — a man!” snarled the Pack; and most of the 
wolves began to gather round Shere Khan, whose tail was beginning to 
switch. 

“Now the business is in thy hands,” said Bagheera to Mowgli. “We can 
do no more except fight.” 

Mowsgli stood upright — the fire-pot in his hands. Then he stretched out 
his arms, and yawned in the face of the Council; but he was furious with 
rage and sorrow, for, wolf-like, the wolves had never told him how they 
hated him. 

“Listen, you!” he cried. “There is no need for this dog’s jabber. Ye have 
told me so often to-night that I am a man (though indeed I would have been 
a wolf with you to my life’s end) that I feel your words are true. So I do not 
call ye my brothers any more, but sag [dogs], as a man should. What ye will 
do, and what ye will not do, is not yours to say. That matter is with me; and 
that we may see the matter more plainly, I, the man, have brought here a 
little of the Red Flower which ye, dogs, fear.” 

He flung the fire-pot on the ground, and some of the red coals lit a tuft of 
dried moss that flared up as all the Council drew back in terror before the 
leaping flames. 

Mowgli thrust his dead branch into the fire till the twigs lit and crackled, 


and whirled it above his head among the cowering wolves. 

“Thou art the master,” said Bagheera, in an undertone. “Save Akela from 
the death. He was ever thy friend.” 

Akela, the grim old wolf who had never asked for mercy in his life, gave 
one piteous look at Mowgli as the boy stood all naked, his long black hair 
tossing over his shoulders in the light of the blazing branch that made the 
shadows jump and quiver. 

“Good!” said Mowgli, staring around slowly, and thrusting out his lower 
lip. “I see that ye are dogs. I go from you to my own people — if they be 
my own people. The jungle is shut to me, and I must forget your talk and 
your companionship; but I will be more merciful than ye are. Because I was 
all but your brother in blood, I promise that when I am a man among men I 
will not betray ye to men as ye have betrayed me.” He kicked the fire with 
his foot, and the sparks flew up. “There shall be no war between any of us 
and the Pack. But here is a debt to pay before I go.” He strode forward to 
where Shere Khan sat blinking stupidly at the flames, and caught him by 
the tuft on his chin. Bagheera followed close, in case of accidents. “Up, 
dog!” Mowgli cried. “Up, when a man speaks, or I will set that coat 
ablaze!” 

Shere Khan’s ears lay flat back on his head, and he shut his eyes, for the 
blazing branch was very near. 

“This cattle-killer said he would kill me in the Council because he had 
not killed me when I was a cub. Thus and thus, then, do we beat dogs when 
we are men! Stir a whisker, Lungri, and I ram the Red Flower down thy 
gullet!” He beat Shere Khan over the head with the branch, and the tiger 
whimpered and whined in an agony of fear. 

“Pah! Singed jungle-cat — go now! But remember when next I come to 
the Council Rock, as a man should come, it will be with Shere Khan’s hide 
on my head. For the rest, Akela goes free to live as he pleases. Ye will not 
kill him, because that is not my will. Nor do I think that ye will sit here any 
longer, lolling out your tongues as though ye were somebodies, instead of 
dogs whom I drive out — thus! Go!” 

The fire was burning furiously at the end of the branch, and Mowgli 
struck right and left round the circle, and the wolves ran howling with the 
sparks burning their fur. At last there were only Akela, Bagheera, and 
perhaps ten wolves that had taken Mowsgli’s part. Then something began to 
hurt Mowgli inside him, as he had never been hurt in his life before, and he 
caught his breath and sobbed, and the tears ran down his face. 

“What is it? What is it?” he said. “I do not wish to leave the jungle, and I 


do not know what this is. Am I dying, Bagheera?” 

“No, Little Brother. Those are only tears such as men use,” said 
Bagheera. “Now I know thou art a man, and a man’s cub no longer. The 
jungle is shut indeed to thee henceforward. Let them fall, Mowgli; they are 
only tears.” So Mowgli sat and cried as though his heart would break; and 
he had never cried in all his life before. 

“Now,” he said, “I will go to men. But first I must say farewell to my 
mother”; and he went to the cave where she lived with Father Wolf, and he 
cried on her coat, while the four cubs howled miserably. 

“Ye will not forget me?” said Mowgli. 

“Never while we can follow a trail,” said the cubs. “Come to the foot of 
the hill when thou art a man, and we will talk to thee; and we will come into 
the crop-lands to play with thee by night.” 

“Come soon!” said Father Wolf. “Oh, wise little Frog, come again soon; 
for we be old, thy mother and I.” 

“Come soon,” said Mother Wolf, “little naked son of mine; for, listen, 
child of man, I loved thee more than ever I loved my cubs.” 

“I will surely come,” said Mowgli; “and when I come it will be to lay out 
Shere Khan’s hide upon the Council Rock. Do not forget me! Tell them in 
the jungle never to forget me!” 

The dawn was beginning to break when Mowgli went down the hillside 
alone to the crops to meet those mysterious things that are called men. 


HUNTING-SONG OF THE SEEONEE PACK 


As the dawn was breaking the Sambhur belled 

Once, twice, and again! And a doe leaped up — and a doe leaped up 
From the pond in the wood where the wild deer sup. 
This I, scouting alone, beheld, Once, twice, and again! 


As the dawn was breaking the Sambhur belled 

Once, twice, and again! And a wolf stole back — and a wolf stole back 
To carry the word to the waiting Pack; 

And we sought and we found and we bayed on his track 

Once, twice, and again! 


As the dawn was breaking the Wolf-pack yelled 

Once, twice, and again! Feet in the jungle that leave no mark! 

Eyes that can see in the dark — the dark! Tongue — give tongue to it! 
Hark! O Hark! Once, twice, and again! 


KAA’S HUNTING 


His spots are the joy of the Leopard: his horns are the Buffalo’s pride — 

Be clean, for the strength of the hunter is known by the gloss of his hide. 

If ye find that the Bullock can toss you, or the heavy-browed Sambhur can 

gore; 
Ye need not stop work to inform us: we knew it ten seasons before. 
Oppress not the cubs of the stranger, but hail them as Sister and Brother, 
For though they are little and fubsy, it may be the Bear is their mother. 
“There is none like to me!” says the Cub in the pride of his earliest kill; 
But the Jungle is large and the Cub he is small. Let him think and be still. 
Maxims of Baloo. 
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KAA’S HUNTING 


ALL that is told here happened some time before Mowgli was turned out of 
the Seeonee wolf-pack. It was in the days when Baloo was teaching him the 
Law of the Jungle. The big, serious, old brown bear was delighted to have 
so quick a pupil, for the young wolves will only learn as much of the Law 
of the Jungle as applies to their own pack and tribe, and run away as soon 
as they can repeat the Hunting Verse: “Feet that make no noise; eyes that 
can see in the dark; ears that can hear the winds in their lairs, and sharp 
white teeth — all these things are the marks of our brothers except Tabaqui 
and the Hyena, whom we hate.” But Mowgli, as a man-cub, had to learn a 
great deal more than this. Sometimes Bagheera, the Black Panther, would 
come lounging through the jungle to see how his pet was getting on, and 
would purr with his head against a tree while Mowgli recited the day’s 
lesson to Baloo. The boy could climb almost as well as he could swim, and 
swim almost as well as he could run; so Baloo, the Teacher of the Law, 
taught him the Wood and Water laws: how to tell a rotten branch from a 
sound one; how to speak politely to the wild bees when he came upon a 
hive of them fifty feet aboveground; what to say to Mang, the Bat, when he 
disturbed him in the branches at midday; and how to warn the water-snakes 
in the pools before he splashed down among them. None of the Jungle 
People like being disturbed, and all are very ready to fly at an intruder. 
Then, too, Mowgli was taught the Strangers’ Hunting Call, which must be 
repeated aloud till it is answered, whenever one of the Jungle People hunts 
outside his own grounds. It means, translated: “Give me leave to hunt here 
because I am hungry”; and the answer is: “Hunt, then, for food, but not for 
pleasure.” 

All this will show you how much Mowgli had to learn by heart, and he 
grew very tired of repeating the same thing a hundred times; but, as Baloo 
said to Bagheera one day when Mowgli had been cuffed and had run off in 
a temper: “A man’s cub is a man’s cub, and he must learn all the Law of the 
Jungle.” 

“But think how small he is,” said the Black Panther, who would have 
spoiled Mowgli if he had had his own way. “How can his little head carry 
all thy long talk?” 

“Ts there anything in the jungle too little to be killed? No. That is why I 
teach him these things, and that is why I hit him, very softly, when he 
forgets.” 

“Softly! What dost thou know of softness, old Iron-feet?” Bagheera 


grunted. “His face is all bruised to-day by thy — softness. Ugh!” 

“Better he should be bruised from head to foot by me who love him than 
that he should come to harm through ignorance,” Baloo answered, very 
earnestly. “I am now teaching him the Master Words of the Jungle that shall 
protect him with the Birds and the Snake People, and all that hunt on four 
feet, except his own pack. He can now claim protection, if he will only 
remember the Words, from all in the jungle. Is not that worth a little 
beating?” 

“Well, look to it then that thou dost not kill the man-cub. He is no tree- 
trunk to sharpen thy blunt claws upon. But what are those Master Words? I 
am more likely to give help than to ask it” — Bagheera stretched out one 
paw and admired the steel-blue ripping-chisel talons at the end of it — 
Still I should like to know.” 

“T will call Mowgli and he shall say them — if he will. Come, Little 
Brother!” 

“My head is ringing like a bee-tree,” said a sullen voice over their heads, 
and Mowsgli slid down a tree-trunk, very angry and indignant, adding, as he 
reached the ground: “I come for Bagheera and not for thee, fat old Baloo!” 

“That is all one to me,” said Baloo, though he was hurt and grieved. “Tell 
Bagheera, then, the Master Words of the Jungle that I have taught thee this 
day.” 

“Master Words for which people?” said Mowgli, delighted to show off. 
“The jungle has many tongues. I know them all.” 

“A little thou knowest, but not much. See, O Bagheera, they never thank 
their teacher! Not one small wolfling has come back to thank old Baloo for 
his teachings. Say the Word for the Hunting People, then, — great scholar!” 

“We be of one blood, ye and I,” said Mowgli, giving the words the Bear 
accent which all the Hunting People of the Jungle use. 

“Good! Now for the Birds.” 

Mowgli repeated, with the Kite’s whistle at the end of the sentence. 

“Now for the Snake People,” said Bagheera. 

The answer was a perfectly indescribable hiss, and Mowgli kicked up his 
feet behind, clapped his hands together to applaud himself, and jumped on 
Bagheera’s back, where he sat sideways, drumming with his heels on the 
glossy skin and making the worst faces that he could think of at Baloo. 

“There — there! That was worth a little bruise,” said the Brown Bear, 
tenderly. “Some day thou wilt remember me.” Then he turned aside to tell 
Bagheera how he had begged the Master Words from Hathi, the Wild 
Elephant, who knows all about these things, and how Hathi had taken 


Mowgli down to a pool to get the Snake Word from a water-snake, because 
Baloo could not pronounce it, and how Mowgli was now reasonably safe 
against all accidents in the jungle, because neither snake, bird, nor beast 
would hurt him. 

“No one then is to be feared,” Baloo wound up, patting his big furry 
stomach with pride. 

“Except his own tribe,” said Bagheera, under his breath; and then aloud 
to Mowgli: “Have a care for my ribs, Little Brother! What is all this 
dancing up and down?” 

Mowgli had been trying to make himself heard by pulling at Bagheera’s 
shoulder-fur and kicking hard. When the two listened to him he was 
shouting at the top of his voice: “And so I shall have a tribe of my own, and 
lead them through the branches all day long.” 

“What is this new folly, little dreamer of dreams?” said Bagheera. 

“Yes, and throw branches and dirt at old Baloo,” Mowgli went on. “They 
have promised me this, ah!” 

“Whoof!” Baloo’s big paw scooped Mowgli off Bagheera’s back, and as 
the boy lay between the big fore paws he could see the bear was angry. 

“Mowgli,” said Baloo, “thou hast been talking with the Bandar-log — the 
Monkey People.” 

Mowgli looked at Bagheera to see if the panther was angry too, and 
Bagheera’s eyes were as hard as jade-stones. 

“Thou hast been with the Monkey People — the gray apes — the people 
without a Law — the eaters of everything. That is great shame.” 

“When Baloo hurt my head,” said Mowgli (he was still down on his 
back), “I went away, and the gray apes came down from the trees and had 
pity on me. No one else cared.” He snuffled a little. 

“The pity of the Monkey People!” Baloo snorted. 

“The stillness of the mountain stream! The cool of the summer sun! And 
then, man-cub?” 

“And then — and then they gave me nuts and pleasant things to eat, and 
they — they carried me in their arms up to the top of the trees and said I 
was their blood-brother, except that I had no tail, and should be their leader 
some day.” 

“They have no leader,” said Bagheera. “They lie. They have always 
lied.” 

“They were very kind, and bade me come again. Why have I never been 
taken among the Monkey People? They stand on their feet as I do. They do 
not hit me with hard paws. They play all day. Let me get up! Bad Baloo, let 


me up! I will go play with them again.” 

“Listen, man-cub,” said the bear, and his voice rumbled like thunder on a 
hot night. “I have taught thee all the Law of the Jungle for all the Peoples of 
the Jungle — except the Monkey Folk who live in the trees. They have no 
Law. They are outcastes. They have no speech of their own, but use the 
stolen words which they overhear when they listen and peep and wait up 
above in the branches. Their way is not our way. They are without leaders. 
They have no remembrance. They boast and chatter and pretend that they 
are a great people about to do great affairs in the jungle, but the falling of a 
nut turns their minds to laughter, and all is forgotten. We of the jungle have 
no dealings with them. We do not drink where the monkeys drink; we do 
not go where the monkeys go; we do not hunt where they hunt; we do not 
die where they die. Hast thou ever heard me speak of the Bandar-log till to- 
day?” 

“No,” said Mowgli in a whisper, for the forest was very still now that 
Baloo had finished. 

“The Jungle People put them out of their mouths and out of their minds. 
They are very many, evil, dirty, shameless, and they desire, if they have any 
fixed desire, to be noticed by the Jungle People. But we do not notice them 
even when they throw nuts and filth on our heads.” 

He had hardly spoken when a shower of nuts and twigs spattered down 
through the branches; and they could hear coughings and howlings and 
angry jumpings high up in the air among the thin branches. 

“The Monkey People are forbidden,” said Baloo, “forbidden to the 
Jungle People. Remember.” 

“Forbidden,” said Bagheera; “but I still think Baloo should have warned 
thee against them.” 

“I — I? How was I to guess he would play with such dirt. The Monkey 
People! Faugh!” 

A fresh shower came down on their heads, and the two trotted away, 
taking Mowgli with them. What Baloo had said about the monkeys was 
perfectly true. They belonged to the tree-tops, and as beasts very seldom 
look up, there was no occasion for the monkeys and the Jungle People to 
cross one another’s path. But whenever they found a sick wolf, or a 
wounded tiger or bear, the monkeys would torment him, and would throw 
sticks and nuts at any beast for fun and in the hope of being noticed. Then 
they would howl and shriek senseless songs, and invite the Jungle People to 
climb up their trees and fight them, or would start furious battles over 
nothing among themselves, and leave the dead monkeys where the Jungle 


People could see them. 

They were always just going to have a leader and laws and customs of 
their own, but they never did, because their memories would not hold over 
from day to day, and so they settled things by making up a saying: “What 
the Bandar-log think now the Jungle will think later’; and that comforted 
them a great deal. None of the beasts could reach them, but on the other 
hand none of the beasts would notice them, and that was why they were so 
pleased when Mowgli came to play with them, and when they heard how 
angry Baloo was. 

They never meant to do any more, — the Bandar-log never mean 
anything at all, — but one of them invented what seemed to him a brilliant 
idea, and he told all the others that Mowgli would be a useful person to 
keep in the tribe, because he could weave sticks together for protection 
from the wind; so, if they caught him, they could make him teach them. Of 
course Mowgli, as a wood-cutter’s child, inherited all sorts of instincts, and 
used to make little play-huts of fallen branches without thinking how he 
came to do it. The Monkey People, watching in the trees, considered these 
huts most wonderful. This time, they said, they were really going to have a 
leader and become the wisest people in the jungle — so wise that every one 
else would notice and envy them. Therefore they followed Baloo and 
Bagheera and Mowgli through the jungle very quietly till it was time for the 
midday nap, and Mowgli, who was very much ashamed of himself, slept 
between the panther and the bear, resolving to have no more to do with the 
Monkey People. 

The next thing he remembered was feeling hands on his legs and arms, 
— hard, strong little hands, — and then a swash of branches in his face; and 
then he was staring down through the swaying boughs as Baloo woke the 
jungle with his deep cries and Bagheera bounded up the trunk with every 
tooth bared. The Bandar-log howled with triumph, and scuffled away to the 
upper branches where Bagheera dared not follow, shouting: “He has noticed 
us! Bagheera has noticed us! All the Jungle People admire us for our skill 
and our cunning!” Then they began their flight; and the flight of the 
Monkey People through tree-land is one of the things nobody can describe. 
They have their regular roads and cross-roads, uphills and downhills, all 
laid out from fifty to seventy or a hundred feet aboveground, and by these 
they can travel even at night if necessary. 

Two of the strongest monkeys caught Mowgli under the arms and swung 
off with him through the tree-tops, twenty feet at a bound. Had they been 
alone they could have gone twice as fast, but the boy’s weight held them 


back. Sick and giddy as Mowgli was he could not help enjoying the wild 
rush, though the glimpses of earth far down below frightened him, and the 
terrible check and jerk at the end of the swing over nothing but empty air 
brought his heart between his teeth. 

His escort would rush him up a tree till he felt the weak topmost branches 
crackle and bend under them, and, then, with a cough and a whoop, would 
fling themselves into the air outward and downward, and bring up hanging 
by their hands or their feet to the lower limbs of the next tree. Sometimes he 
could see for miles and miles over the still green jungle, as a man on the top 
of a mast can see for miles across the sea, and then the branches and leaves 
would lash him across the face, and he and his two guards would be almost 
down to earth again. 

So bounding and crashing and whooping and yelling, the whole tribe of 
Bandar-log swept along the tree-roads with Mowgli their prisoner. 

For a time he was afraid of being dropped; then he grew angry, but he 
knew better than to struggle; and then he began to think. The first thing was 
to send back word to Baloo and Bagheera, for, at the pace the monkeys 
were going, he knew his friends would be left far behind. It was useless to 
look down, for he could see only the top sides of the branches, so he stared 
upward and saw, far away in the blue, Rann, the Kite, balancing and 
wheeling as he kept watch over the jungle waiting for things to die. Rann 
noticed that the monkeys were carrying something, and dropped a few 
hundred yards to find out whether their load was good to eat. He whistled 
with surprise when he saw Mowgli being dragged up to a tree-top, and 
heard him give the Kite call for “We be of one blood, thou and I.” The 
waves of the branches closed over the boy, but Rann balanced away to the 
next tree in time to see the little brown face come up again. “Mark my 
trail!” Mowgli shouted. “Tell Baloo of the Seeonee Pack, and Bagheera of 
the Council Rock.” 

“In whose name, Brother?” Rann had never seen Mowgli before, though 
of course he had heard of him. 

“Mowgli, the Frog. Man-cub they call me! Mark my tra — il!” 

The last words were shrieked as he was being swung through the air, but 
Rann nodded, and rose up till he looked no bigger than a speck of dust, and 
there he hung, watching with his telescope eyes the swaying of the tree-tops 
as Mowsgli’s escort whirled along. 

“They never go far,” he said, with a chuckle. “They never do what they 
set out to do. Always pecking at new things are the Bandar-log. This time, 
if I have any eyesight, they have pecked down trouble for themselves, for 


Baloo is no fledgling and Bagheera can, as I know, kill more than goats.” 
Then he rocked on his wings, his feet gathered up under him, and waited. 
Meanwhile, Baloo and Bagheera were furious with rage and grief. 

Bagheera climbed as he had never climbed before, but the branches broke 

beneath his weight, and he slipped down, his claws full of bark. 

“Why didst thou not warn the man-cub!” he roared to poor Baloo, who 
had set off at a clumsy trot in the hope of overtaking the monkeys. “What 
was the use of half slaying him with blows if thou didst not warn him?” 

“Haste! O haste! We — we may catch them yet!” Baloo panted. 

“At that speed! It would not tire a wounded cow. Teacher of the Law, 
cub-beater — a mile of that rolling to and fro would burst thee open. Sit 
still and think! Make a plan. This is no time for chasing. They may drop 
him if we follow too close.” 

“Arrula! Whoo! They may have dropped him already, being tired of 
carrying him. Who can trust the Bandar-log? Put dead bats on my head! 
Give me black bones to eat! Roll me into the hives of the wild bees that I 
may be stung to death, and bury me with the hyena; for I am the most 
miserable of bears! Arulala! Wahooa! O Mowgli, Mowgli! Why did I not 
warn thee against the Monkey Folk instead of breaking thy head? Now 
perhaps I may have knocked the day’s lesson out of his mind, and he will be 
alone in the jungle without the Master Words!” 

Baloo clasped his paws over his ears and rolled to and fro, moaning. 

“At least he gave me all the Words correctly a little time ago,” said 
Bagheera, impatiently. “Baloo, thou hast neither memory nor respect. What 
would the jungle think if I, the Black Panther, curled myself up like Ikki, 
the Porcupine, and howled?” 

“What do I care what the jungle thinks? He may be dead by now.” 

“Unless and until they drop him from the branches in sport, or kill him 
out of idleness, I have no fear for the man-cub. He is wise and well-taught, 
and, above all, he has the eyes that make the Jungle People afraid. But (and 
it is a great evil) he is in the power of the Bandar-log, and they, because 
they live in trees, have no fear of any of our people.” Bagheera licked his 
one fore paw thoughtfully. 

“Fool that I am! Oh fat, brown, root-digging fool that I am!” said Baloo, 
uncoiling himself with a jerk. “It is true what Hathi, the Wild Elephant, 
says: ‘To each his own fear’; and they, the Bandar-log, fear Kaa, the Rock 
Snake. He can climb as well as they can. He steals the young monkeys in 
the night. The mere whisper of his name makes their wicked tails cold. Let 
us go to Kaa.” 


“What will he do for us? He is not of our tribe, being footless and with 
most evil eyes,” said Bagheera. 

“He is very old and very cunning. Above all, he is always hungry,” said 
Baloo, hopefully. “Promise him many goats.” 

“He sleeps for a full month after he has once eaten. He may be asleep 
now, and even were he awake, what if he would rather kill his own goats?” 
Bagheera, who did not know much about Kaa, was naturally suspicious. 

“Then in that case, thou and I together, old hunter, may make him see 
reason.” Here Baloo rubbed his faded brown shoulder against the panther, 
and they went off to look for Kaa, the Rock Python. 

They found him stretched out on a warm ledge in the afternoon sun, 
admiring his beautiful new coat, for he had been in retirement for the last 
ten days changing his skin, and now he was very splendid — darting his big 
blunt-nosed head along the ground, and twisting the thirty feet of his body 
into fantastic knots and curves, and licking his lips as he thought of his 
dinner to come. 

“He has not eaten,” said Baloo, with a grunt of relief, as soon as he saw 
the beautifully mottled brown and yellow jacket. “Be careful, Bagheera! He 
is always a little blind after he has changed his skin, and very quick to 
strike.” 

Kaa was not a poison snake — in fact he rather despised the Poison 
Snakes for cowards; but his strength lay in his hug, and when he had once 
lapped his huge coils round anybody there was no more to be said. “Good 
hunting!” cried Baloo, sitting up on his haunches. Like all snakes of his 
breed Kaa was rather deaf, and did not hear the call at first. Then he curled 
up ready for any accident, his head lowered. 

“Good hunting for us all,” he answered. “Oho, Baloo, what dost thou do 
here? Good hunting, Bagheera. One of us at least needs food. Is there any 
news of game afoot? A doe now, or even a young buck? I am as empty as a 
dried well.” 

“We are hunting,” said Baloo, carelessly. He knew that you must not 
hurry Kaa. He is too big. 

“Give me permission to come with you,” said Kaa. “A blow more or less 
is nothing to thee, Bagheera or Baloo, but I — I have to wait and wait for 
days in a wood path and climb half a night on the mere chance of a young 
ape. Pss naw! The branches are not what they were when I was young. 
Rotten twigs and dry boughs are they all.” 

“Maybe thy great weight has something to do with the matter,” said 
Baloo. 


“I am a fair length — a fair length,” said Kaa, with a little pride. “But for 
all that, it is the fault of this new-grown timber. I came very near to falling 
on my last hunt, — very near indeed, — and the noise of my slipping, for 
my tail was not tight wrapped round the tree, waked the Bandar-log, and 
they called me most evil names.” 

“Footless, yellow earthworm,’” said Bagheera under his whiskers, as 
though he were trying to remember something. 

“Sssss! Have they ever called me that?” said Kaa. 

“Something of that kind it was that they shouted to us last moon, but we 
never noticed them. They will say anything — even that thou hast lost all 
thy teeth, and dare not face anything bigger than a kid, because (they are 
indeed shameless, these Bandar-log) — because thou art afraid of the he- 
goats’ horns,” Bagheera went on sweetly. 

Now a snake, especially a wary old python like Kaa, very seldom shows 
that he is angry; but Baloo and Bagheera could see the big swallowing 
muscles on either side of Kaa’s throat ripple and bulge. 

“The Bandar-log have shifted their grounds,” he said, quietly. “When I 
came up into the sun today I heard them whooping among the tree-tops.” 

“Tt — it is the Bandar-log that we follow now,” said Baloo; but the words 
stuck in his throat, for this was the first time in his memory that one of the 
Jungle People had owned to being interested in the doings of the monkeys. 

“Beyond doubt, then, it is no small thing that takes two such hunters — 
leaders in their own jungle, I am certain — on the trail of the Bandar-log,” 
Kaa replied, courteously, as he swelled with curiosity. 

“Indeed,” Baloo began, “I am no more than the old, and sometimes very 
foolish, Teacher of the Law to the Seeonee wolf-cubs, and Bagheera here 
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“Is Bagheera,” said the Black Panther, and his jaws shut with a snap, for 
he did not believe in being humble. “The trouble is this, Kaa. Those nut- 
stealers and pickers of palm-leaves have stolen away our man-cub, of 
whom thou hast perhaps heard.” 

“I heard some news from Ikki (his quills make him presumptuous) of a 
man-thing that was entered into a wolf-pack, but I did not believe. Ikki is 
full of stories half heard and very badly told.” 

“But it is true. He is such a man-cub as never was,” said Baloo. “The best 
and wisest and boldest of man-cubs. My own pupil, who shall make the 
name of Baloo famous through all the jungles; and besides, I — we — love 
him, Kaa.” 

“Ts! Ts!” said Kaa, shaking his head to and fro. “I also have known what 


love is. There are tales I could tell that — ” 

“That need a clear night when we are all well fed to praise properly,” said 
Bagheera, quickly. “Our man-cub is in the hands of the Bandar-log now, 
and we know that of all the Jungle People they fear Kaa alone.” 

“They fear me alone. They have good reason,” said Kaa. “Chattering, 
foolish, vain — vain, foolish, and chattering — are the monkeys. But a 
man-thing in their hands is in no good luck. They grow tired of the nuts 
they pick, and throw them down. They carry a branch half a day, meaning 
to do great things with it, and then they snap it in two. That manling is not 
to be envied. They called me also — ’yellow fish,’ was it not?” 

“Worm — worm — earthworm,” said Bagheera; “as well as other things 
which I cannot now say for shame.” 

“We must remind them to speak well of their master. Aaa-sssh! We must 
help their wandering memories. Now, whither went they with thy cub?” 

“The jungle alone knows. Toward the sunset, I believe,” said Baloo. “We 
had thought that thou wouldst know, Kaa.” 

“T? How? I take them when they come in my way, but I do not hunt the 
Bandar-log — or frogs — or green scum on a water-hole, for that matter.” 

“Up, up! Up, up! Hillo! Illo! Illo! Look up, Baloo of the Seeonee Wolf 
Pack!” 

Baloo looked up to see where the voice came from, and there was Rann, 
the Kite, sweeping down with the sun shining on the upturned flanges of his 
wings. It was near Rann’s bedtime, but he had ranged all over the jungle 
looking for the bear, and missed him in the thick foliage. 

“What is it?” said Baloo. 

“T have seen Mowgli among the Bandar-log. He bade me tell you. I 
watched. The Bandar-log have taken him beyond the river to the Monkey 
City — to the Cold Lairs. They may stay there for a night, or ten nights, or 
an hour. I have told the bats to watch through the dark time. That is my 
message. Good hunting, all you below!” 

“Full gorge and a deep sleep to you, Rann!” cried Bagheera. “I will 
remember thee in my next kill, and put aside the head for thee alone, O best 
of kites!” 

“Tt is nothing. It is nothing. The boy held the Master Word. I could have 
done no less,” and Rann circled up again to his roost. 

“He has not forgotten to use his tongue,” said Baloo, with a chuckle of 
pride. “To think of one so young remembering the Master Word for the 
birds while he was being pulled across trees!” 

“Tt was most firmly driven into him,” said Bagheera. “But I am proud of 


him, and now we must go to the Cold Lairs.” 

They all knew where that place was, but few of the Jungle People ever 
went there, because what they called the Cold Lairs was an old deserted 
city, lost and buried in the jungle, and beasts seldom use a place that men 
have once used. The wild boar will, but the hunting-tribes do not. Besides, 
the monkeys lived there as much as they could be said to live anywhere, 
and no self-respecting animal would come within eye-shot of it except in 
times of drouth, when the half-ruined tanks and reservoirs held a little 
water. 

“Tt is half a night’s journey — at full speed,” said Bagheera. Baloo 
looked very serious. “I will go as fast as I can,” he said, anxiously. 

“We dare not wait for thee. Follow, Baloo. We must go on the quick-foot 
— Kaa and I.” 

“Feet or no feet, I can keep abreast of all thy four,” said Kaa, shortly. 

Baloo made one effort to hurry, but had to sit down panting, and so they 
left him to come on later, while Bagheera hurried forward, at the rocking 
panther-canter. Kaa said nothing, but, strive as Bagheera might, the huge 
Rock Python held level with him. When they came to a hill-stream, 
Bagheera gained, because he bounded across while Kaa swam, his head and 
two feet of his neck clearing the water, but on level ground Kaa made up 
the distance. 

“By the Broken Lock that freed me,” said Bagheera, when twilight had 
fallen, “thou art no slow-goer.” 

“T am hungry,” said Kaa. “Besides, they called me speckled frog.” 

“Worm — earthworm, and yellow to boot.” 

“All one. Let us go on,” and Kaa seemed to pour himself along the 
ground, finding the shortest road with his steady eyes, and keeping to it. 

In the Cold Lairs the Monkey People were not thinking of Mowsgli’s 
friends at all. They had brought the boy to the Lost City, and were very 
pleased with themselves for the time. Mowgli had never seen an Indian city 
before, and though this was almost a heap of ruins it seemed very 
wonderful and splendid. Some king had built it long ago on a little hill. You 
could still trace the stone causeways that led up to the ruined gates where 
the last splinters of wood hung to the worn, rusted hinges. Trees had grown 
into and out of the walls; the battlements were tumbled down and decayed, 
and wild creepers hung out of the windows of the towers on the walls in 
bushy hanging clumps. 

A great roofless palace crowned the hill, and the marble of the courtyards 
and the fountains was split and stained with red and green, and the very 


cobblestones in the courtyard where the king’s elephants used to live had 
been thrust up and apart by grasses and young trees. From the palace you 
could see the rows and rows of roofless houses that made up the city, 
looking like empty honeycombs filled with blackness; the shapeless block 
of stone that had been an idol in the square where four roads met; the pits 
and dimples at street corners where the public wells once stood, and the 
shattered domes of temples with wild figs sprouting on their sides. 

The monkeys called the place their city, and pretended to despise the 
Jungle People because they lived in the forest. And yet they never knew 
what the buildings were made for nor how to use them. They would sit in 
circles on the hall of the king’s council-chamber, and scratch for fleas and 
pretend to be men; or they would run in and out of the roofless houses and 
collect pieces of plaster and old bricks in a corner, and forget where they 
had hidden them, and fight and cry in scuffling crowds, and then break off 
to play up and down the terraces of the king’s garden, where they would 
shake the rose-trees and the oranges in sport to see the fruit and flowers fall. 
They explored all the passages and dark tunnels in the palace and the 
hundreds of little dark rooms; but they never remembered what they had 
seen and what they had not, and so drifted about in ones and twos or 
crowds, telling one another that they were doing as men did. They drank at 
the tanks and made the water all muddy, and then they fought over it, and 
then they would all rush together in mobs and shout: “There are none in the 
jungle so wise and good and clever and strong and gentle as the Bandar- 
log.” Then all would begin again till they grew tired of the city and went 
back to the tree-tops, hoping the Jungle People would notice them. 

Mowsgli, who had been trained under the Law of the Jungle, did not like 
or understand this kind of life. The monkeys dragged him into the Cold 
Lairs late in the afternoon, and instead of going to sleep, as Mowgli would 
have done after a long journey, they joined hands and danced about and 
sang their foolish songs. 

One of the monkeys made a speech, and told his companions that 
Mowsgli’s capture marked a new thing in the history of the Bandar-log, for 
Mowgli was going to show them how to weave sticks and canes together as 
a protection against rain and cold. Mowgli picked up some creepers and 
began to work them in and out, and the monkeys tried to imitate; but in a 
very few minutes they lost interest and began to pull their friends’ tails or 
jump up and down on all fours, coughing. 

“I want to eat,” said Mowgli. “I am a stranger in this part of the jungle. 
Bring me food, or give me leave to hunt here.” 


Twenty or thirty monkeys bounded away to bring him nuts and wild 
pawpaws; but they fell to fighting on the road, and it was too much trouble 
to go buck with what was left of the fruit. Mowgli was sore and angry as 
well as hungry, and he roamed through the empty city giving the Strangers’ 
Hunting Call from time to time, but no one answered him, and Mowgli felt 
that he had reached a very bad place indeed. 

“All that Baloo has said about the Bandar-log is true,” he thought to 
himself. “They have no Law, no Hunting Call, and no leaders — nothing 
but foolish words and little picking, thievish hands. So if I am starved or 
killed here, it will be all my own fault. But I must try to return to my own 
jungle. Baloo will surely beat me, but that is better than chasing silly rose- 
leaves with the Bandar-log.” 

But no sooner had he walked to the city wall than the monkeys pulled 
him back, telling him that he did not know how happy he was, and pinching 
him to make him grateful. He set his teeth and said nothing, but went with 
the shouting monkeys to a terrace above the red sandstone reservoirs that 
were half full of rain-water. There was a ruined summer-house of white 
marble in the center of the terrace, built for queens dead a hundred years 
ago. The domed roof had half fallen in and blocked up the underground 
passage from the palace by which the queens used to enter; but the walls 
were made of screens of marble tracery — beautiful, milk-white fretwork, 
set with agates and cornelians and jasper and lapis lazuli, and as the moon 
came up behind the hill it shone through the openwork, casting shadows on 
the ground like black-velvet embroidery. 

Sore, sleepy, and hungry as he was, Mowgli could not help laughing 
when the Bandar-log began, twenty at a time, to tell him how great and 
wise and strong and gentle they were, and how foolish he was to wish to 
leave them. “We are great. We are free. We are wonderful. We are the most 
wonderful people in all the jungle! We all say so, and so it must be true,” 
they shouted. “Now as you are a new listener and can carry our words back 
to the Jungle People so that they may notice us in future, we will tell you all 
about our most excellent selves.” 

Mowgli made no objection, and the monkeys gathered by hundreds and 
hundreds on the terrace to listen to their own speakers singing the praises of 
the Bandar-log, and whenever a speaker stopped for want of breath they 
would all shout together: “This is true; we all say so.” 

Mowgli nodded and blinked, and said “Yes” when they asked him a 
question, and his head spun with the noise. “Tabaqui, the Jackal, must have 
bitten all these people,” he said to himself, “and now they have the 


madness. Certainly this is dewance — the madness. Do they never go to 
sleep? Now there is a cloud coming to cover that moon. If it were only a big 
enough cloud I might try to run away in the darkness. But I am tired.” 

That same cloud was being watched by two good friends in the ruined 
ditch below the city wall, for Bagheera and Kaa, knowing well how 
dangerous the Monkey People were in large numbers, did not wish to run 
any risks. The monkeys never fight unless they are a hundred to one, and 
few in the jungle care for those odds 

. “T will go to the west wall,” Kaa whispered, “and come down swiftly 
with the slope of the ground in my favor. They will not throw themselves 
upon my back in their hundreds, but — ” 

“T know it,” said Bagheera. “Would that Baloo were here; but we must do 
what we can. When that cloud covers the moon I shall go to the terrace. 
They hold some sort of council there over the boy.” 

“Good hunting,” said Kaa, grimly, and glided away to the west wall. That 
happened to be the least ruined of any, and the big snake was delayed a 
while before he could find a way up the stones. 

The cloud hid the moon, and as Mowgli wondered what would come 
next he heard Bagheera’s light feet on the terrace. The Black Panther had 
raced up the slope almost without a sound, and was striking — he knew 
better than to waste time in biting — right and left among the monkeys, 
who were seated round Mowgli in circles fifty and sixty deep. There was a 
howl of fright and rage, and then as Bagheera tripped on the rolling, kicking 
bodies beneath him, a monkey shouted: “There is only one here! Kill him! 
Kill!” A scuffling mass of monkeys, biting, scratching, tearing, and pulling, 
closed over Bagheera, while five or six laid hold of Mowgli, dragged him 
up the wall of the summer-house, and pushed him through the hole of the 
broken dome. A man-trained boy would have been badly bruised, for the 
fall was a good ten feet, but Mowgli fell as Baloo had taught him to fall, 
and landed light. 

“Stay there,” shouted the monkeys, “till we have killed thy friend. Later 
we will play with thee, if the Poison People leave thee alive.” 

“We be of one blood, ye and I,” said Mowgli, quickly giving the Snake’s 
Call. He could hear rustling and hissing in the rubbish all round him, and 
gave the Call a second time to make sure. 

“Down hoods all,” said half a dozen low voices. Every old ruin in India 
becomes sooner or later a dwelling-place of snakes, and the old summer- 
house was alive with cobras. “Stand still, Little Brother, lest thy feet do us 
harm.” 


Mowgli stood as quietly as he could, peering through the openwork and 
listening to the furious din of the fight round the Black Panther — the yells 
and chatterings and scufflings, and Bagheera’s deep, hoarse cough as he 
backed and bucked and twisted and plunged under the heaps of his enemies. 
For the first time since he was born, Bagheera was fighting for his life. 

“Baloo must be at hand; Bagheera would not have come alone,” Mowgli 
thought; and then he called aloud: “To the tank, Bagheera! Roll to the 
water-tanks! Roll and plunge! Get to the water!” 

Bagheera heard, and the cry that told him Mowgli was safe gave him new 
courage. He worked his way desperately, inch by inch, straight for the 
reservoirs, hitting in silence. 

Then from the ruined wall nearest the jungle rose up the rumbling war- 
shout of Baloo. The old bear had done his best, but he could not come 
before. “Bagheera,” he shouted, “I am here! I climb! I haste! Ahuwora! The 
stones slip under my feet! Wait my coming, O most infamous Bandar log!” 

He panted up the terrace only to disappear to the head in a wave of 
monkeys, but he threw himself squarely on his haunches, and spreading out 
his fore paws, hugged as many as he could hold, and then began to hit with 
a regular bat-bat-bat, like the flipping strokes of a paddle-wheel. 

A crash and a splash told Mowgli that Bagheera had fought his way to 
the tank, where the monkeys could not follow. The panther lay gasping for 
breath, his head just out of water, while the monkeys stood three deep on 
the red stone steps, dancing up and down with rage, ready to spring upon 
him from all sides if he came out to help Baloo. It was then that Bagheera 
lifted up his dripping chin, and in despair gave the Snake’s Call for 
protection, — ”We be of one blood, ye and I,” — for he believed that Kaa 
had turned tail at the last minute. Even Baloo, half smothered under the 
monkeys on the edge of the terrace, could not help chuckling as he heard 
the big Black Panther asking for help. 

Kaa had only just worked his way over the west wall, landing with a 
wrench that dislodged a coping-stone into the ditch. He had no intention of 
losing any advantage of the ground, and coiled and uncoiled himself once 
or twice, to be sure that every foot of his long body was in working order. 

All that while the fight with Baloo went on, and the monkeys yelled in 
the tank round Bagheera, and Mang, the Bat, flying to and fro, carried the 
news of the great battle over the jungle, till even Hathi, the Wild Elephant, 
trumpeted, and, far away, scattered bands of the Monkey Folk woke and 
came leaping along the tree-roads to help their comrades in the Cold Lairs, 
and the noise of the fight roused all the day-birds for miles round. 


Then Kaa came straight, quickly, and anxious to kill. The fighting 
strength of a python is in the driving blow of his head, backed by all the 
strength and weight of his body. If you can imagine a lance, or a battering- 
ram, or a hammer, weighing nearly half a ton driven by a cool, quiet mind 
living in the handle of it, you can imagine roughly what Kaa was like when 
he fought. A python four or five feet long can knock a man down if he hits 
him fairly in the chest, and Kaa was thirty feet long, as you know. His first 
stroke was delivered into the heart of the crowd round Baloo — was sent 
home with shut mouth in silence, and there was no need of a second. The 
monkeys scattered with cries of “Kaa! It is Kaa! Run! Run!” 

Generations of monkeys had been scared into good behavior by the 
stories their elders told them of Kaa, the night-thief, who could slip along 
the branches as quietly as moss grows, and steal away the strongest monkey 
that ever lived; of old Kaa, who could make himself look so like a dead 
branch or a rotten stump that the wisest were deceived till the branch caught 
them, and then — 

Kaa was everything that the monkeys feared in the jungle, for none of 
them knew the limits of his power, none of them could look him in the face, 
and none had ever come alive out of his hug. And so they ran, stammering 
with terror, to the walls and the roofs of the houses, and Baloo drew a deep 
breath of relief. His fur was much thicker than Bagheera’s, but he had 
suffered sorely in the fight. Then Kaa opened his mouth for the first time 
and spoke one long hissing word, and the far-away monkeys, hurrying to 
the defense of the Cold Lairs, stayed where they were, cowering, till the 
loaded branches bent and crackled under them. The monkeys on the walls 
and the empty houses stopped their cries, and in the stillness that fell upon 
the city Mowgli heard Bagheera shaking his wet sides as he came up from 
the tank. 

Then the clamor broke out again. The monkeys leaped higher up the 
walls; they clung round the necks of the big stone idols and shrieked as they 
skipped along the battlements; while Mowgli, dancing in the summer- 
house, put his eye to the screenwork and hooted owl-fashion between his 
front teeth, to show his derision and contempt. 

“Get the man-cub out of that trap; I can do no more,” Bagheera gasped. 
“Let us take the man-cub and go. They may attack again.” 

“They will not move till I order them. Stay you sssso!” Kaa hissed, and 
the city was silent once more. “I could not come before, Brother, but I think 
I heard thee call” — this was to Bagheera. 

“I — I may have cried out in the battle,” Bagheera answered. “Baloo, art 


thou hurt?” 

“I am not sure that they have not pulled me into a hundred little 
bearlings,” said Baloo, gravely shaking one leg after the other. “Wow! I am 
sore. Kaa, we owe thee, I think, our lives — Bagheera and I.” 

“No matter. Where is the manling?” 

“Here, in a trap. I cannot climb out,” cried Mowgli. The curve of the 
broken dome was above his head. 

“Take him away. He dances like Mao, the Peacock. He will crush our 
young,” said the cobras inside. 

“Hah!” said Kaa, with a chuckle, “he has friends everywhere, this 
manling. Stand back, Manling; and hide you, O Poison People. I break 
down the wall.” 

Kaa looked carefully till he found a discolored crack in the marble 
tracery showing a weak spot, made two or three light taps with his head to 
get the distance, and then lifting up six feet of his body clear of the ground, 
sent home half a dozen full-power, smashing blows, nose-first. The 
screenwork broke and fell away in a cloud of dust and rubbish, and Mowgli 
leaped through the opening and flung himself between Baloo and Bagheera 
— an arm round each big neck. 

“Art thou hurt?” said Baloo, hugging him softly. 

“T am sore, hungry, and not a little bruised; but, oh, they have handled ye 
grievously, my Brothers! Ye bleed.” 

“Others also,” said Bagheera, licking his lips and looking at the monkey- 
dead on the terrace and round the tank. 

“Tt is nothing, it is nothing if thou art safe, O my pride of all little frogs!” 
whimpered Baloo. 

“Of that we shall judge later,” said Bagheera, in a dry voice that Mowgli 
did not at all like. “But here is Kaa, to whom we owe the battle and thou 
owest thy life. Thank him according to our customs, Mowgli.” 

Mowgli turned and saw the great python’s head swaying a foot above his 
own. 

“So this is the manling,” said Kaa. “Very soft is his skin, and he is not so 
unlike the Bandar-log. Have a care, Manling, that I do not mistake thee for 
a monkey some twilight when I have newly changed my coat.” 

“We be of one blood, thou and I,” Mowgli answered. “I take my life from 
thee, to-night. My kill shall be thy kill if ever thou art hungry, O Kaa.” 

“All thanks, Little Brother,” said Kaa, though his eyes twinkled. “And 
what may so bold a hunter kill? I ask that I may follow when next he goes 
abroad.” 


“T kill nothing, — I am too little, — but I drive goats toward such as can 
use them. When thou art empty come to me and see if I speak the truth. I 
have some skill in these [he held out his hands], and if ever thou art in a 
trap, I may pay the debt which I owe to thee, to Bagheera, and to Baloo, 
here. Good hunting to ye all, my masters.” 

“Well said,” growled Baloo, for Mowgli had returned thanks very 
prettily. The python dropped his head lightly for a minute on Mowsgli’s 
shoulder. “A brave heart and a courteous tongue,” said he. “They shall carry 
thee far through the jungle, Manling. But now go hence quickly with thy 
friends. Go and sleep, for the moon sets, and what follows it is not well that 
thou shouldst see.” 

The moon was sinking behind the hills and the lines of trembling 
monkeys huddled together on the walls and battlements looked like ragged, 
shaky fringes of things. Baloo went down to the tank for a drink, and 
Bagheera began to put his fur in order, as Kaa glided out into the center of 
the terrace and brought his jaws together with a ringing snap that drew all 
the monkeys’ eyes upon him. 

“The moon sets,” he said. “Is there yet light to see?” 

From the walls came a moan like the wind in the tree-tops: “We see, O 
Kaa!” 

“Good! Begins now the Dance — the Dance of the Hunger of Kaa. Sit 
still and watch.” 

He turned twice or thrice in a big circle, weaving his head from right to 
left. Then he began making loops and figures of eight with his body, and 
soft, oozy triangles that melted into squares and five-sided figures, and 
coiled mounds, never resting, never hurrying, and never stopping his low, 
humming song. It grew darker and darker, till at last the dragging, shifting 
coils disappeared, but they could hear the rustle of the scales. 

Baloo and Bagheera stood still as stone, growling in their throats, their 
neck-hair bristling, and Mowgli watched and wondered. 

“Bandar-log,” said the voice of Kaa at last, “can ye stir foot or hand 
without my order? Speak!” 

“Without thy order we cannot stir foot or hand, O Kaa!” 

“Good! Come all one pace nearer to me.” 

The lines of the monkeys swayed forward helplessly, and Baloo and 
Bagheera took one stiff step forward with them. 

“Nearer!” hissed Kaa, and they all moved again. 

Mowgli laid his hands on Baloo and Bagheera to get them away, and the 
two great beasts started as though they had been waked from a dream. 


“Keep thy hand on my shoulder,” Bagheera whispered. “Keep it there, or 
I must go back — must go back to Kaa. Aah!” 

“Tt is only old Kaa making circles on the dust,” said Mowgli; “let us go”; 
and the three slipped off through a gap in the walls to the jungle. 

“Whoof!” said Baloo, when he stood under the still trees again. “Never 
more will I make an ally of Kaa,” and he shook himself all over. 

“He knows more than we,” said Bagheera, trembling. “In a little time, 
had I stayed, I should have walked down his throat.” 

“Many will walk that road before the moon rises again,” said Baloo. “He 
will have good hunting — after his own fashion.” 

“But what was the meaning of it all?” said Mowgli, who did not know 
anything of a python’s powers of fascination. “I saw no more than a big 
snake making foolish circles till the dark came. And his nose was all sore. 
Ho! Ho!” 

“Mowgli,” said Bagheera, angrily, “his nose was sore on thy account; as 
my ears and sides and paws, and Baloo’s neck and shoulders are bitten on 
thy account. Neither Baloo nor Bagheera will be able to hunt with pleasure 
for many days.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Baloo; “we have the man-cub again.” 

“True; but he has cost us most heavily in time which might have been 
spent in good hunting, in wounds, in hair, — I am half plucked along my 
back, — and last of all, in honor. For, remember, Mowgli, I, who am the 
Black Panther, was forced to call upon Kaa for protection, and Baloo and I 
were both made stupid as little birds by the Hunger-Dance. All this, Man- 
cub, came of thy playing with the Bandar-log.” 

“True; it is true,” said Mowgli, sorrowfully. “I am an evil man-cub, and 
my stomach is sad in me.” 

“Mf! What says the Law of the Jungle, Baloo?” 

Baloo did not wish to bring Mowgli into any more trouble, but he could 
not tamper with the Law, so he mumbled, “Sorrow never stays punishment. 
But remember, Bagheera, he is very little.” 

“I will remember; but he has done mischief; and blows must be dealt 
now. Mowgli, hast thou anything to say?” 

“Nothing. I did wrong. Baloo and thou art wounded. It is just.” 

Bagheera gave him half a dozen love-taps; from a panther’s point of view 
they would hardly have waked one of his own cubs, but for a seven year-old 
boy they amounted to as severe a beating as you could wish to avoid. When 
it was all over Mowgli sneezed, and picked himself up without a word. 

“Now,” said Bagheera, “jump on my back, Little Brother, and we will go 


home.” 

One of the beauties of Jungle Law is that punishment settles all scores. 
There is no nagging afterward. 

Mowgli laid his head down on Bagheera’s back and slept so deeply that 
he never waked when he was put down by Mother Wolf’s side in the home- 
cave. 


ROAD-SONG OF THE BANDAR-LOG 


Here we go in a flung festoon, Half-way up to the jealous moon! Don’t you 
envy our pranceful bands? Don’t you wish you had extra hands? Wouldn’t 
you like if your tails were — so — Curved in the shape of a Cupid’s bow? 
Now you’re angry, but — never mind, Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! 

Here we sit in a branchy row, Thinking of beautiful things we know; 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, All complete, in a minute or two — 
Something noble and grand and good, Won by merely wishing we could. 
Now we’re going to — never mind, Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! 

All the talk we ever have heard Uttered by bat or beast or bird — Hide or 
fin or scale or feather — Jabber it quickly and all together! Excellent! 
Wonderful! Once again! Now we are talking just like men. Let’s pretend we 
are ... never mind, Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! This is the way of 
the Monkey-kind. 


Then join our leaping lines that scumfish through the pines, 
That rocket by where, light and high, the wild-grape swings. 
By the rubbish in our wake, and the noble noise we make, 
Be sure, be sure, we’re going to do some splendid things! 


“TIGER! TIGER!” 





What of the hunting, hunter bold? Brother, the watch was long and cold. 
What of the quarry ye went to kill? Brother, he crops in the jungle still. 
Where is the power that made your pride? Brother, it ebbs from my flank 
and side. Where is the haste that ye hurry by? Brother, I go to my lair — to 
die. 








“TIGER! TIGER!” 

NOW we must go back to the last tale but one. When Mowgli left the 
wolf’s cave after the fight with the Pack at the Council Rock, he went down 
to the plowed lands where the villagers lived, but he would not stop there 
because it was too near to the jungle, and he knew that he had made at least 
one bad enemy at the Council. So he hurried on, keeping to the rough road 
that ran down the valley, and followed it at a steady jog-trot for nearly 
twenty miles, till he came to a country that he did not know. The valley 
opened out into a great plain dotted over with rocks and cut up by ravines. 
At one end stood a little village, and at the other the thick jungle came 
down in a sweep to the grazing-grounds, and stopped there as though it had 
been cut off with a hoe. All over the plain, cattle and buffaloes were 


grazing, and when the little boys in charge of the herds saw Mowgli they 
shouted and ran away, and the yellow pariah dogs that hang about every 
Indian village barked. Mowgli walked on, for he was feeling hungry, and 
when he came to the village gate he saw the big thom-bush that was drawn 
up before the gate at twilight, pushed to one side. 

“Umph!” he said, for he had come across more than one such barricade 
in his night rambles after things to eat. “So men are afraid of the People of 
the Jungle here also.” He sat down by the gate, and when a man came out 
he stood up, opened his mouth, and pointed down it to show that he wanted 
food. The man stared, and ran back up the one street of the village shouting 
for the priest, who was a big, fat man dressed in white, with a red and 
yellow mark on his forehead. The priest came to the gate, and with him at 
least a hundred people, who stared and talked and shouted and pointed at 
Mowgli. 

“They have no manners, these Men Folk,” said Mowgli to himself. “Only 
the gray ape would behave as they do.” So he threw back his long hair and 
frowned at the crowd. 

“What is there to be afraid of?” said the priest. “Look at the marks on his 
arms and legs. They are the bites of wolves. He is but a wolf-child run away 
from the jungle.” 

Of course, in playing together, the cubs had often nipped Mowgli harder 
than they intended, and there were white scars all over his arms and legs. 
But he would have been the last person in the world to call these bites; for 
he knew what real biting meant. 

“Arré! Arré!” said two or three women together. “To be bitten by wolves, 
poor child! He is a handsome boy. He has eyes like red fire. By my honor, 
Messua, he is not unlike thy boy that was taken by the tiger.” 

“Let me look,” said a woman with heavy copper rings on her wrists and 
ankles, and she peered at Mowgli under the palm of her hand. “Indeed he is 
not. He is thinner, but he has the very look of my boy.” 

The priest was a clever man, and he knew that Messua was wife to the 
richest villager in the place. So he looked up at the sky for a minute, and 
said solemnly: “What the jungle has taken the jungle has restored. Take the 
boy into thy house, my sister, and forget not to honor the priest who sees so 
far into the lives of men.” 

“By the Bull that bought me,” said Mowgli to himself, “but all this 
talking is like another looking-over by the Pack! Well, if I am a man, a man 
I must become.” 

The crowd parted as the woman beckoned Mowgli to her hut, where 


there was a red lacquered bedstead, a great earthen grain-chest with curious 
raised patterns on it, half a dozen copper cooking-pots, an image of a Hindu 
god in a little alcove, and on the wall a real looking-glass, such as they sell 
at the country fairs. 

She gave him a long drink of milk and some bread, and then she laid her 
hand on his head and looked into his eyes; for she thought perhaps that he 
might be her real son come back from the jungle where the tiger had taken 
him. So she said: “Nathoo, O Nathoo!” Mowgli did not show that he knew 
the name. “Dost thou not remember the day when I gave thee thy new 
shoes?” She touched his foot, and it was almost as hard as horn. “No,” she 
said, sorrowfully; “those feet have never worn shoes, but thou art very like 
my Nathoo, and thou shalt be my son.” 

Mowgli was uneasy, because he had never been under a roof before; but 
as he looked at the thatch, he saw that he could tear it out any time if he 
wanted to get away, and that the window had no fastenings. “What is the 
good of a man,” he said to himself at last, “if he does not understand man’s 
talk? Now I am as silly and dumb as a man would be with us in the jungle. I 
must learn their talk.” 

It was not for fun that he had learned while he was with the wolves to 
imitate the challenge of bucks in the jungle and the grunt of the little wild 
pig. So as soon as Messua pronounced a word Mowgli would imitate it 
almost perfectly, and before dark he had learned the names of many things 
in the hut. 

There was a difficulty at bedtime, because Mowgli would not sleep under 
anything that looked so like a panther-trap as that hut, and when they shut 
the door he went through the window. “Give him his will,” said Messua’s 
husband. “Remember he can never till now have slept on a bed. If he is 
indeed sent in the place of our son he will not run away.” 

So Mowgli stretched himself in some long, clean grass at the edge of the 
field, but before he had closed his eyes a soft gray nose poked him under 
the chin. 

“Phew!” said Gray Brother (he was the eldest of Mother Wolf’s cubs). 
“This is a poor reward for following thee twenty miles. Thou smellest of 
wood-smoke and cattle — altogether like a man already. Wake, Little 
Brother; I bring news.” 





GAS yee 
aes WINS ma He ieee 
“WAKE, LITTLE BROTHER; I BRING NEWS.’” 

“Are all well in the jungle?” said Mowgli, hugging him. 

“All except the wolves that were burned with the Red Flower. Now, 
listen. Shere Khan has gone away to hunt far off till his coat grows again, 
for he is badly singed. When he returns he swears that he will lay thy bones 
in the Waingunga.” 

“There are two words to that. I also have made a little promise. But news 
is always good. I am tired to-night, — very tired with new things, Gray 
Brother, — but bring me the news always.” 

“Thou wilt not forget that thou art a wolf? Men will not make thee 
forget?” said Gray Brother, anxiously. 

“Never. I will always remember that I love thee and all in our cave; but 
also I will always remember that I have been cast out of the Pack.” 

“And that thou mayest be cast out of another pack. Men are only men, 
Little Brother, and their talk is like the talk of frogs in a pond. When I come 
down here again, I will wait for thee in the bamboos at the edge of the 
grazing-ground.” 

For three months after that night Mowgli hardly ever left the village gate, 
he was so busy learning the ways and customs of men. First he had to wear 
a cloth round him, which annoyed him horribly; and then he had to learn 
about money, which he did not in the least understand, and about plowing, 
of which he did not see the use. Then the little children in the village made 
him very angry. Luckily, the Law of the Jungle had taught him to keep his 


temper, for in the jungle, life and food depend on keeping your temper; but 
when they made fun of him because he would not play games or fly kites, 
or because he mispronounced some word, only the knowledge that it was 
unsportsmanlike to kill little naked cubs kept him from picking them up and 
breaking them in two. 

He did not know his own strength in the least. In the jungle he knew he 
was weak compared with the beasts, but in the village, people said he was 
as strong as a bull. 

And Mowgli had not the faintest idea of the difference that caste makes 
between man and man. When the potter’s donkey slipped in the clay-pit, 
Mowgli hauled it out by the tail, and helped to stack the pots for their 
journey to the market at Khanhiwara. That was very shocking, too, for the 
potter is a low-caste man, and his donkey is worse. When the priest scolded 
him, Mowgli threatened to put him on the donkey, too, and the priest told 
Messua’s husband that Mowgli had better be set to work as soon as 
possible; and the village head-man told Mowgli that he would have to go 
out with the buffaloes next day, and herd them while they grazed. No one 
was more pleased than Mowgli; and that night, because he had been 
appointed a servant of the village, as it were, he went off to a circle that met 
every evening on a masonry platform under a great fig-tree. It was the 
village club, and the head-man and the watchman and the barber (who 
knew all the gossip of the village), and old Buldeo, the village hunter, who 
had a Tower musket, met and smoked. The monkeys sat and talked in the 
upper branches, and there was a hole under the platform where a cobra 
lived, and he had his little platter of milk every night because he was 
sacred; and the old men sat around the tree and talked, and pulled at the big 
hugqas (the water-pipes) till far into the night. They told wonderful tales of 
gods and men and ghosts; and Buldeo told even more wonderful ones of the 
ways of beasts in the jungle, till the eyes of the children sitting outside the 
circle bulged out of their heads. Most of the tales were about animals, for 
the jungle was always at their door. The deer and the wild pig grubbed up 
their crops, and now and again the tiger carried off a man at twilight, within 
sight of the village gates. 

Mowgli, who naturally knew something about what they were talking of, 
had to cover his face not to show that he was laughing, while Buldeo, the 
Tower musket across his knees, climbed on from one wonderful story to 
another, and Mowsgli’s shoulders shook. 

Buldeo was explaining how the tiger that had carried away Messua’s son 
was a ghost-tiger, and his body was inhabited by the ghost of a wicked old 


money-lender, who had died some years ago. “And I know that this is true,” 
he said, “because Purun Dass always limped from the blow that he got in a 
riot when his account-books were burned, and the tiger that I speak of he 
limps, too, for the tracks of his pads are unequal.” 

“True, true; that must be the truth,” said the graybeards, nodding 
together. 

“Are all these tales such cobwebs and moon-talk?” said Mowgli. “That 
tiger limps because he was born lame, as every one knows. To talk of the 
soul of a money-lender in a beast that never had the courage of a jackal is 
child’s talk.” 





a ye 


MOONTALK?’ 





““ARE ALL THESE TALES SUCH COBWEBS AND 
SAID MOWGLI.” 

Buldeo was speechless with surprise for a moment, and the head-man 
stared. 

“Oho! It is the jungle brat, is it?” said Buldeo. “If thou art so wise, better 
bring his hide to Khanhiwara, for the Government has set a hundred rupees 
[$30] on his life. Better still, do not talk when thy elders speak.” 

Mowgli rose to go. “All the evening I have lain here listening,” he called 
back over his shoulder, “and, except once or twice, Buldeo has not said one 
word of truth concerning the jungle, which is at his very doors. How, then, 
shall I believe the tales of ghosts and gods and goblins which he says he has 
seen?” 

“Tt is full time that boy went to herding,” said the head-man, while 


Buldeo puffed and snorted at Mowgli’s impertinence. 

The custom of most Indian villages is for a few boys to take the cattle 
and buffaloes out to graze in the early morning, and bring them back at 
night; and the very cattle that would trample a white man to death allow 
themselves to be banged and bullied and shouted at by children that hardly 
come up to their noses. So long as the boys keep with the herds they are 
safe, for not even the tiger will charge a mob of cattle. But if they straggle 
to pick flowers or hunt lizards, they are sometimes carried off. Mowgli 
went through the village street in the dawn, sitting on the back of Rama, the 
great herd bull; and the slaty-blue buffaloes, with their long, backward- 
sweeping horns and savage eyes, rose out of their byres, one by one, and 
followed him, and Mowgli made it very clear to the children with him that 
he was the master. He beat the buffaloes with a long, polished bamboo, and 
told Kamya, one of the boys, to graze the cattle by themselves, while he 
went on with the buffaloes, and to be very careful not to stray away from 
the herd. 

An Indian grazing-ground is all rocks and scrub and tussocks and little 
ravines, among which the herds scatter and disappear. The buffaloes 
generally keep to the pools and muddy places, where they lie wallowing or 
basking in the warm mud for hours. Mowgli drove them on to the edge of 
the plain where the Waingunga River came out of the jungle; then he 
dropped from Rama’s neck, trotted off to a bamboo clump, and found Gray 
Brother. “Ah,” said Gray Brother, “I have waited here very many days. 
What is the meaning of this cattle-herding work?” 

“Tt is an order,” said Mowgli. “I am a village herd for a while. What news 
of Shere Khan?” 

“He has come back to this country, and has waited here a long time for 
thee. Now he has gone off again, for the game is scarce. But he means to 
kill thee.” 

“Very good,” said Mowgli. “So long as he is away do thou or one of the 
brothers sit on that rock, so that I can see thee as I come out of the village. 
When he comes back wait for me in the ravine by the dhdk-tree in the 
center of the plain. We need not walk into Shere Khan’s mouth.” 

Then Mowgli picked out a shady place, and lay down and slept while the 
buffaloes grazed round him. Herding in India is one of the laziest things in 
the world. The cattle move and crunch, and lie down, and move on again, 
and they do not even low. They only grunt, and the buffaloes very seldom 
say anything, but get down into the muddy pools one after another, and 
work their way into the mud till only their noses and staring china-blue eyes 


show above the surface, and there they lie like logs. The sun makes the 
rocks dance in the heat, and the herd-children hear one kite (never any 
more) whistling almost out of sight overhead, and they know that if they 
died, or a cow died, that kite would sweep down, and the next kite miles 
away would see him drop and follow, and the next, and the next, and almost 
before they were dead there would be a score of hungry kites come out of 
nowhere. Then they sleep and wake and sleep again, and weave little 
baskets of dried grass and put grasshoppers in them; or catch two praying- 
mantises and make them fight; or string a necklace of red and black jungle- 
nuts; or watch a lizard basking on a rock, or a snake hunting a frog near the 
wallows. Then they sing long, long songs with odd native quavers at the 
end of them, and the day seems longer than most people’s whole lives, and 
perhaps they make a mud castle with mud figures of men and horses and 
buffaloes, and put reeds into the men’s hands, and pretend that they are 
kings and the figures are their armies, or that they are gods to be worshiped. 
Then evening comes, and the children call, and the buffaloes lumber up out 
of the sticky mud with noises like gunshots going off one after the other, 
and they all string across the gray plain back to the twinkling village lights. 

Day after day Mowgli would lead the buffaloes out to their wallows, and 
day after day he would see Gray Brother’s back a mile and a half away 
across the plain (so he knew that Shere Khan had not come back), and day 
after day he would lie on the grass listening to the noise round him, and 
dreaming of old days in the jungle. If Shere Khan had made a false step 
with his lame paw up in the jungles by the Waingunga, Mowgli would have 
heard him in those long still mornings. 





At last a day came when he did not see Gray Brother at the signal place, 
and he laughed and headed the buffaloes for the ravine by the dhdk-tree, 
which was all covered with golden-red flowers. There sat Gray Brother, 
every bristle on his back lifted. 

“He has hidden for a month to throw thee off thy guard. He crossed the 
ranges last night with Tabaqui, hot-foot on thy trail,” said the wolf, panting. 

Mowgli frowned. “I am not afraid of Shere Khan, but Tabaqui is very 
cunning.” 

“Have no fear,” said Gray Brother, licking his lips a little. “I met Tabaqui 
in the dawn. Now he is telling all his wisdom to the kites, but he told me 
everything before I broke his back. Shere Khan’s plan is to wait for thee at 
the village gate this evening — for thee and for no one else. He is lying up 
now in the big dry ravine of the Waingunga.” 

“Has he eaten to-day, or does he hunt empty?” said Mowgli, for the 
answer meant life or death to him. 

“He killed at dawn, — a pig, — and he has drunk too. Remember, Shere 
Khan could never fast even for the sake of revenge.” 

“Oh! Fool, fool! What a cub’s cub it is! Eaten and drunk too, and he 
thinks that I shall wait till he has slept! Now, where does he lie up? If there 
were but ten of us we might pull him down as he lies. These buffaloes will 
not charge unless they wind him, and I cannot speak their language. Can we 
get behind his track so that they may smell it?” 


“He swam far down the Waingunga to cut that off,” said Gray Brother. 

“Tabaqui told him that, I know. He would never have thought of it 
alone.” Mowgli stood with his finger in his mouth, thinking. “The big 
ravine of the Waingunga. That opens out on the plain not half a mile from 
here. I can take the herd round through the jungle to the head of the ravine 
and then sweep down — but he would slink out at the foot. We must block 
that end. Gray Brother, canst thou cut the herd in two for me?” 

“Not I, perhaps — but I have brought a wise helper.” Gray Brother 
trotted off and dropped into a hole. Then there lifted up a huge gray head 
that Mowgli knew well, and the hot air was filled with the most desolate cry 
of all the jungle — the hunting-howl of a wolf at midday. 

“Akela! Akela!” said Mowgli, clapping his hands. “I might have known 
that thou wouldst not forget me. We have a big work in hand. Cut the herd 
in two, Akela. Keep the cows and calves together, and the bulls and the 
plow-buffaloes by themselves.” 

The two wolves ran, ladies’-chain fashion, in and out of the herd, which 
snorted and threw up its head, and separated into two clumps. In one the 
cow-buffaloes stood, with their calves in the center, and glared and pawed, 
ready, if a wolf would only stay still, to charge down and trample the life 
out of him. In the other the bulls and the young bulls snorted and stamped; 
but, though they looked more imposing, they were much less dangerous, for 
they had no calves to protect. No six men could have divided the herd so 
neatly. 

“What orders!” panted Akela. “They are trying to join again.” 

Mowgli slipped on to Rama’s back. “Drive the bulls away to the left, 
Akela. Gray Brother, when we are gone hold the cows together, and drive 
them into the foot of the ravine.” 

“How far?” said Gray Brother, panting and snapping. 

“Till the sides are higher than Shere Khan can jump,” shouted Mowgli. 
“Keep them there till we come down.” The bulls swept off as Akela bayed, 
and Gray Brother stopped in front of the cows. They charged down on him, 
and he ran just before them to the foot of the ravine, as Akela drove the 
bulls far to the left. 

“Well done! Another charge and they are fairly started. Careful, now — 
careful, Akela. A snap too much, and the bulls will charge. Hujah! This is 
wilder work than driving black-buck. Didst thou think these creatures could 
move so swiftly?” Mowgli called. 

“T have — have hunted these too in my time,” gasped Akela in the dust. 
“Shall I turn them into the jungle?” 


“Ay, turn! Swiftly turn them. Rama is mad with rage. Oh, if I could only 
tell him what I need of him to-day!” 

The bulls were turned to the right this time, and crashed into the standing 
thicket. The other herd-children, watching with the cattle half a mile away, 
hurried to the village as fast as their legs could carry them, crying that the 
buffaloes had gone mad and run away. 

But Mowsgli’s plan was simple enough. All he wanted to do was to make 
a big circle uphill and get at the head of the ravine, and then take the bulls 
down it and catch Shere Khan between the bulls and the cows, for he knew 
that after a meal and a full drink Shere Khan would not be in any condition 
to fight or to clamber up the sides of the ravine. He was soothing the 
buffaloes now by voice, and Akela had dropped far to the rear, only 
whimpering once or twice to hurry the rear-guard. It was a long, long circle, 
for they did not wish to get too near the ravine and give Shere Khan 
warning. At last Mowgli rounded up the bewildered herd at the head of the 
ravine on a grassy patch that sloped steeply down to the ravine itself. From 
that height you could see across the tops of the trees down to the plain 
below; but what Mowgli looked at was the sides of the ravine, and he saw 
with a great deal of satisfaction that they ran nearly straight up and down, 
and the vines and creepers that hung over them would give no foothold to a 
tiger who wanted to get out. 

“Let them breathe, Akela,” he said, holding up his hand. “They have not 
winded him yet. Let them breathe. I must tell Shere Khan who comes. We 
have him in the trap.” 

He put his hands to his mouth and shouted down the ravine, — it was 
almost like shouting down a tunnel, — and the echoes jumped from rock to 
rock. 

After a long time there came back the drawling, sleepy snarl of a full-fed 
tiger just awakened. 

“Who calls?” said Shere Khan, and a splendid peacock fluttered up out of 
the ravine, screeching. 

“T, Mowgli. Cattle-thief, it is time to come to the Council Rock! Down — 
hurry them down, Akela. Down, Rama, down!” 

The herd paused for an instant at the edge of the slope, but Akela gave 
tongue in the full hunting-yell, and they pitched over one after the other just 
as steamers shoot rapids, the sand and stones spurting up round them. Once 
started, there was no chance of stopping, and before they were fairly in the 
bed of the ravine Rama winded Shere Khan and bellowed. 

“Ha! Ha!” said Mowgli, on his back. “Now thou knowest!” and the 


torrent of black horns, foaming muzzles, and staring eyes whirled down the 
ravine like boulders in flood-time; the weaker buffaloes being shouldered 
out to the sides of the ravine where they tore through the creepers. They 
knew what the business was before them — the terrible charge of the 
buffalo-herd, against which no tiger can hope to stand. Shere Khan heard 
the thunder of their hoofs, picked himself up, and lumbered down the 
ravine, looking from side to side for some way of escape, but the walls of 
the ravine were straight, and he had to keep on, heavy with his dinner and 
his drink, willing to do anything rather than fight. The herd splashed 
through the pool he had just left, bellowing till the narrow cut rang. Mowgli 
heard an answering bellow from the foot of the ravine, saw Shere Khan turn 
(the tiger knew if the worst came to the worst it was better to meet the bulls 
than the cows with their calves), and then Rama tripped, stumbled, and 
went on again over something soft, and, with the bulls at his heels, crashed 
full into the other herd, while the weaker buffaloes were lifted clean off 
their feet by the shock of the meeting. That charge carried both herds out 
into the plain, goring and stamping and snorting. Mowgli watched his time, 
and slipped off Rama’s neck, laying about him right and left with his stick. 

“Quick, Akela! Break them up. Scatter them, or they will be fighting one 
another. Drive them away, Akela. Hai, Rama! Hai! hai! hai! my children. 
Softly now, softly! It is all over.” 

Akela and Gray Brother ran to and fro nipping the buffaloes’ legs, and 
though the herd wheeled once to charge up the ravine again, Mowgli 
managed to turn Rama, and the others followed him to the wallows. 

Shere Khan needed no more trampling. He was dead, and the kites were 
coming for him already. 

“Brothers, that was a dog’s death,” said Mowgli, feeling for the knife he 
always carried in a sheath round his neck now that he lived with men. “But 
he would never have shown fight. His hide will look well on the Council 
Rock. We must get to work swiftly.” 

A boy trained among men would never have dreamed of skinning a ten- 
foot tiger alone, but Mowgli knew better than any one else how an animal’s 
skin is fitted on, and how it can be taken off. But it was hard work, and 
Mowgli slashed and tore and grunted for an hour, while the wolves lolled 
out their tongues, or came forward and tugged as he ordered them. 

Presently a hand fell on his shoulder, and looking up he saw Buldeo with 
the Tower musket. The children had told the village about the buffalo 
stampede, and Buldeo went out angrily, only too anxious to correct Mowgli 
for not taking better care of the herd. The wolves dropped out of sight as 


soon as they saw the man coming. 

“What is this folly?” said Buldeo, angrily. “To think that thou canst skin a 
tiger! Where did the buffaloes kill him? It is the Lame Tiger, too, and there 
is a hundred rupees on his head. Well, well, we will overlook thy letting the 
herd run off, and perhaps I will give thee one of the rupees of the reward 
when I have taken the skin to Khanhiwara.” He fumbled in his waist-cloth 
for flint and steel, and stooped down to singe Shere Khan’s whiskers. Most 
native hunters singe a tiger’s whiskers to prevent his ghost haunting them. 

“Hum!” said Mowgli, half to himself as he ripped back the skin of a fore 
paw. “So thou wilt take the hide to Khanhiwara for the reward, and perhaps 
give me one rupee? Now it is in my mind that I need the skin for my own 
use. Heh! old man, take away that fire!” 

“What talk is this to the chief hunter of the village? Thy luck and the 
stupidity of thy buffaloes have helped thee to this kill. The tiger has just 
fed, or he would have gone twenty miles by this time. Thou canst not even 
skin him properly, little beggar-brat, and forsooth I, Buldeo, must be told 
not to singe his whiskers. Mowgli, I will not give thee one anna of the 
reward, but only a very big beating. Leave the carcass!” 

“By the Bull that bought me,” said Mowgli, who was trying to get at the 
shoulder, “must I stay babbling to an old ape all noon? Here, Akela, this 
man plagues me.” 

Buldeo, who was still stooping over Shere Khan’s head, found himself 
sprawling on the grass, with a gray wolf standing over him, while Mowgli 
went on skinning as though he were alone in all India. 

“Ye-es,” he said, between his teeth. “Thou art altogether right, Buldeo. 
Thou wilt never give me one anna of the reward. There is an old war 
between this lame tiger and myself — a very old war, and — I have won.” 

To do Buldeo justice, if he had been ten years younger he would have 
taken his chance with Akela had he met the wolf in the woods, but a wolf 
who obeyed the orders of this boy who had private wars with man-eating 
tigers was not a common animal. It was sorcery, magic of the worst kind, 
thought Buldeo, and he wondered whether the amulet round his neck would 
protect him. He lay as still as still, expecting every minute to see Mowgli 
turn into a tiger, too. 
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“BULDEO LAY AS STILL AS STILL, EXPECTING EVERY MINUTE 
TO SEE MOWGLI TURN INTO A TIGER, TOO.” 


“Maharaj! Great King,” he said at last, in a husky whisper. 

“Yes,” said Mowgli, without turning his head, chuckling a little. 

“I am an old man. I did not know that thou wast anything more than a 
herd-boy. May I rise up and go away, or will thy servant tear me to pieces?” 

“Go, and peace go with thee. Only, another time do not meddle with my 
game. Let him go, Akela.” 

Buldeo hobbled away to the village as fast as he could, looking back over 
his shoulder in case Mowgli should change into something terrible. When 
he got to the village he told a tale of magic and enchantment and sorcery 
that made the priest look very grave. 

Mowgli went on with his work, but it was nearly twilight before he and 
the wolves had drawn the great gay skin clear of the body. 

“Now we must hide this and take the buffaloes home! Help me to herd 
them, Akela.” 

The herd rounded up in the misty twilight, and when they got near the 
village Mowgli saw lights, and heard the conches and bells in the temple 
blowing and banging. Half the village seemed to be waiting for him by the 
gate. “That is because I have killed Shere Khan,” he said to himself; but a 
shower of stones whistled about his ears, and the villagers shouted: 
“Sorcerer! Wolf’s brat! Jungle-demon! Go away! Get hence quickly, or the 
priest will turn thee into a wolf again. Shoot, Buldeo, shoot!” 

The old Tower musket went off with a bang, and a young buffalo 


bellowed in pain. 

“More sorcery!” shouted the villagers. “He can turn bullets. Buldeo, that 
was thy buffalo.” 

“Now what is this?” said Mowgli, bewildered, as the stones flew thicker. 

“They are not unlike the Pack, these brothers of thine,” said Akela, 
sitting down composedly. “It is in my head that, if bullets mean anything, 
they would cast thee out.” 

“Wolf! Wolf’s cub! Go away!” shouted the priest, waving a sprig of the 
sacred tulsi plant. 

“Again? Last time it was because I was a man. This time it is because I 
am a wolf. Let us go, Akela.” 

A woman — it was Messua — ran across to the herd, and cried: “Oh, my 
son, my son! They say thou art a sorcerer who can turn himself into a beast 
at will. I do not believe, but go away or they will kill thee. Buldeo says thou 
art a wizard, but I know thou hast avenged Nathoo’s death.” 

“Come back, Messua!” shouted the crowd. “Come back, or we will stone 
thee.” 

Mowgli laughed a little short ugly laugh, for a stone had hit him in the 
mouth. “Run back, Messua. This is one of the foolish tales they tell under 
the big tree at dusk. I have at least paid for thy son’s life. Farewell; and run 
quickly, for I shall send the herd in more swiftly than their brickbats. I am 
no wizard, Messua. Farewell! 

“Now, once more, Akela,” he cried. “Bring the herd in.” 

The buffaloes were anxious enough to get to the village. They hardly 
needed Akela’s yell, but charged through the gate like a whirlwind, 
scattering the crowd right and left. 

“Keep count!” shouted Mowgli, scornfully. “It may be that I have stolen 
one of them. Keep count, for I will do your herding no more. Fare you well, 
children of men, and thank Messua that I do not come in with my wolves 
and hunt you up and down your street.” 

He turned on his heel and walked away with the Lone Wolf; and as he 
looked up at the stars he felt happy. “No more sleeping in traps for me, 
Akela. Let us get Shere Khan’s skin and go away. No; we will not hurt the 
village, for Messua was kind to me.” 

When the moon rose over the plain, making it look all milky, the 
horrified villagers saw Mowgli, with two wolves at his heels and a bundle 
on his head, trotting across at the steady wolf’s trot that eats up the long 
miles like fire. Then they banged the temple bells and blew the conches 
louder than ever; and Messua cried, and Buldeo embroidered the story of 


his adventures in the jungle, till he ended by saying that Akela stood up on 
his hind legs and talked like a man. 
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“WHEN THE MOON ROSE OVER THE PLAIN THE VILLAGERS SAW 
MOWGLI TROTTING ACROSS, WITH TWO WOLVES AT HIS 
HEELS.” 


The moon was just going down when Mowgli and the two wolves came 
to the hill of the Council Rock, and they stopped at Mother Wolf’s cave. 

“They have cast me out from the Man Pack, Mother,” shouted Mowgli, 
“but I come with the hide of Shere Khan to keep my word.” Mother Wolf 
walked stiffly from the cave with the cubs behind her, and her eyes glowed 
as she saw the skin. 

“T told him on that day, when he crammed his head and shoulders into 
this cave, hunting for thy life, Little Frog — I told him that the hunter 
would be the hunted. It is well done.” 

“Little Brother, it is well done,” said a deep voice in the thicket. “We 
were lonely in the jungle without thee,” and Bagheera came running to 
Mowsgli’s bare feet. They clambered up the Council Rock together, and 
Mowgli spread the skin out on the flat stone where Akela used to sit, and 
pegged it down with four slivers of bamboo, and Akela lay down upon it, 
and called the old call to the Council, “Look — look well, O Wolves!” 
exactly as he had called when Mowgli was first brought there. 
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“THEY CLAMBERED UP ON THE COUNCIL ROCK 
TOGETHER, AND MOWGLI SPREAD THE SKIN OUT ON THE FLAT 
STONE.” 


Ever since Akela had been deposed, the Pack had been without a leader, 
hunting and fighting at their own pleasure. But they answered the call from 
habit, and some of them were lame from the traps they had fallen into, and 
some limped from shot-wounds, and some were mangy from eating bad 
food, and many were missing; but they came to the Council Rock, all that 
were left of them, and saw Shere Khan’s striped hide on the rock, and the 
huge claws dangling at the end of the empty, dangling feet. It was then that 
Mowgli made up a song without any rhymes, a song that came up into his 
throat all by itself, and he shouted it aloud, leaping up and down on the 
rattling skin, and beating time with his heels till he had no more breath left, 
while Gray Brother and Akela howled between the verses. 

“Look well, O Wolves. Have I kept my word?” said Mowgli when he had 
finished; and the wolves bayed “Yes,” and one tattered wolf howled: 

“Lead us again, O Akela. Lead us again, O Man-cub, for we be sick of 
this lawlessness, and we would be the Free People once more.” 

“Nay,” purred Bagheera, “that may not be. When ye are full-fed, the 
madness may come upon ye again. Not for nothing are ye called the Free 
People. Ye fought for freedom, and it is yours. Eat it, O Wolves.” 


“Man Pack and Wolf Pack have cast me out,” said Mowgli. “Now I will 
hunt alone in the jungle.” 

“And we will hunt with thee,” said the four cubs. 

So Mowgli went away and hunted with the four cubs in the jungle from 
that day on. But he was not always alone, because years afterward he 
became a man and married. 

But that is a story for grown-ups. 


MOWGLID’S SONG 


THAT HE SANG AT THE COUNCIL ROCK WHEN HE DANCED ON 
SHERE KHAN’S HIDE 

The Song of Mowgli — I, Mowgli, am singing. Let the jungle listen to the 
things I have done. 

Shere Khan said he would kill — would kill! At the gates in the twilight 
he would kill Mowgli, the Frog! 

He ate and he drank. Drink deep, Shere Khan, for when wilt thou drink 
again? Sleep and dream of the kill. 

I am alone on the grazing-grounds. Gray Brother, come to me! Come to 
me, Lone Wolf, for there is big game afoot. 

Bring up the great bull-buffaloes, the blue-skinned herd-bulls with the 
angry eyes. Drive them to and fro as I order. 

Sleepest thou still, Shere Khan? Wake, O wake! Here come I, and the 
bulls are behind. 

Rama, the King of the Buffaloes, stamped with his foot. Waters of the 
Waingunga, whither went Shere Khan? 

He is not Ikki to dig holes, nor Mao, the Peacock, that he should fly. He 
is not Mang, the Bat, to hang in the branches. Little bamboos that creak 
together, tell me where he ran? 

Ow! He is there. Ahoo! He is there. Under the feet of Rama lies the Lame 
One! Up, Shere Khan! Up and kill! Here is meat; break the necks of the 
bulls! 

Hsh! He is asleep. We will not wake him, for his strength is very great. 
The kites have come down to see it. The black ants have come up to know 
it. There is a great assembly in his honor. 

Alala! I have no cloth to wrap me. The kites will see that I am naked. I 
am ashamed to meet all these people. 

Lend me thy coat, Shere Khan. Lend me thy gay striped coat that I may 
go to the Council Rock. 

By the Bull that bought me I have made a promise — a little promise. 
Only thy coat is lacking before I keep my word. 

With the knife — with the knife that men use — with the knife of the 
hunter, the man, I will stoop down for my gift. 

Waters of the Waingunga, bear witness that Shere Khan gives me his coat 
for the love that he bears me. Pull, Gray Brother! Pull, Akela! Heavy is the 
hide of Shere Khan. Heavy is the hide of Shere Khan. 


The Man Pack are angry. They throw stones and talk child’s talk. My 
mouth is bleeding. Let us run away. 

Through the night, through the hot night, run swiftly with me, my 
brothers. We will leave the lights of the village and go to the low moon. 

Waters of the Waingunga, the Man Pack have cast me out. I did them no 
harm, but they were afraid of me. Why? 

Wolf Pack, ye have cast me out too. The jungle is shut to me and the 
village gates are shut. Why? 

As Mang flies between the beasts and the birds so fly I between the 
village and the jungle. Why? 

I dance on the hide of Shere Khan, but my heart is very heavy. My mouth 
is cut and wounded with the stones from the village, but my heart is very 
light because I have come back to the jungle. Why? 

These two things fight together in me as the snakes fight in the spring. 
The water comes out of my eyes; yet I laugh while it falls. Why? 

I am two Mowsglis, but the hide of Shere Khan is under my feet. 

All the jungle knows that I have killed Shere Khan. Look — look well, O 
Wolves! 

Ahae! My heart is heavy with the things that I do not understand. 





THE WHITE SEAL 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, And black are the waters 
that sparkled so green. The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to 
find us At rest in the hollows that rustle between. Where billow meets 
billow, there soft be thy pillow; Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 
The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee, Asleep in the arms 
of the slow-swinging seas. Seal Lullaby. 





THE WHITE SEAL 

ALL these things happened several years ago at a place called 
Novastoshnah, or North East Point, on the Island of St. Paul, away and 
away in the Bering Sea. Limmershin, the Winter Wren, told me the tale 
when he was blown on to the rigging of a steamer going to Japan, and I 
took him down into my cabin and warmed and fed him for a couple of days 
till he was fit to fly back to St. Paul’s again. Limmershin is a very odd little 
bird, but he knows how to tell the truth. 

Nobody comes to Novastoshnah except on business, and the only people 
who have regular business there are the seals. They come in the summer 
months by hundreds and hundreds of thousands out of the cold gray sea; for 
Novastoshnah Beach has the finest accommodation for seals of any place in 
all the world. 

Sea Catch knew that, and every spring would swim from whatever place 
he happened to be in — would swim like a torpedo-boat straight for 
Novastoshnah, and spend a month fighting with his companions for a good 
place on the rocks as close to the sea as possible. Sea Catch was fifteen 
years old, a huge gray fur-seal with almost a mane on his shoulders, and 


long, wicked dogteeth. When he heaved himself up on his front flippers he 
stood more than four feet clear of the ground, and his weight, if any one had 
been bold enough to weigh him, was nearly seven hundred pounds. He was 
scarred all over with the marks of savage fights, but he was always ready 
for just one fight more. He would put his head on one side, as though he 
were afraid to look his enemy in the face; then he would shoot it out like 
lightning, and when the big teeth were firmly fixed on the other seal’s neck, 
the other seal might get away if he could, but Sea Catch would not help 
him. 

Yet Sea Catch never chased a beaten seal, for that was against the Rules 
of the Beach. He only wanted room by the sea for his nursery; but as there 
were forty or fifty thousand other seals hunting for the same thing each 
spring, the whistling, bellowing, roaring, and blowing on the beach was 
something frightful. 

From a little hill called Hutchinson’s Hill you could look over three and a 
half miles of ground covered with fighting seals; and the surf was dotted all 
over with the heads of seals hurrying to land and begin their share of the 
fighting. They fought in the breakers, they fought in the sand, and they 
fought on the smooth-worn basalt rocks of the nurseries; for they were just 
as stupid and unaccommodating as men. Their wives never came to the 
island until late in May or early in June, for they did not care to be torn to 
pieces; and the young two-, three-, and four-year-old seals who had not 
begun housekeeping went inland about half a mile through the ranks of the 
fighters and played about on the sand-dunes in droves and legions, and 
rubbed off every single green thing that grew. They were called the 
holluschickie, — the bachelors, — and there were perhaps two or three 
hundred thousand of them at Novastoshnah alone. 

Sea Catch had just finished his forty-fifth fight one spring when Matkah, 
his soft, sleek, gentle-eyed wife came up out of the sea, and he caught her 
by the scruff of the neck and dumped her down on his reservation, saying 
gruffly: “Late, as usual. Where have you been?” 

It was not the fashion for Sea Catch to eat anything during the four 
months he stayed on the beaches, and so his temper was generally bad. 
Matkah knew better than to answer back. She looked around and cooed: 
“How thoughtful of you. You’ve taken the old place again.” 

“I should think I had,” said Sea Catch. “Look at me!” 

He was scratched and bleeding in twenty places; one eye was almost 
blind, and his sides were torn to ribbons. 

“Oh, you men, you men!” Matkah said, fanning herself with her hind 


flipper. “Why can’t you be sensible and settle your places quietly? You look 
as though you had been fighting with the Killer Whale.” 

“T haven’t been doing anything but fight since the middle of May. The 
beach is disgracefully crowded this season. I’ve met at least a hundred seals 
from Lukannon Beach, house-hunting. Why can’t people stay where they 
belong?” 

“T’ve often thought we should be much happier if we hauled out at Otter 
Island instead of this crowded place,” said Matkah. 

“Bah! Only the holluschickie go to Otter Island. If we went there they 
would say we were afraid. We must preserve appearances, my dear.” 

Sea Catch sunk his head proudly between his fat shoulders and pretended 
to go to sleep for a few minutes, but all the time he was keeping a sharp 
lookout for a fight. Now that all the seals and their wives were on the land 
you could hear their clamor miles out to sea above the loudest gales. At the 
lowest counting there were over a million seals on the beach, — old seals, 
mother seals, tiny babies, and holluschickie, fighting, scuffling, bleating, 
crawling, and playing together, — going down to the sea and coming up 
from it in gangs and regiments, lying over every foot of ground as far as the 
eye could reach, and skirmishing about in brigades through the fog. It is 
nearly always foggy at Novastoshnah, except when the sun comes out and 
makes everything look all pearly and rainbow-colored for a little while. 

Kotick, Matkah’s baby, was born in the middle of that confusion, and he 
was all head and shoulders, with pale, watery blue eyes, as tiny seals must 
be; but there was something about his coat that made his mother look at him 
very closely. 

“Sea Catch,” she said, at last, “our baby’s going to be white!” 

“Empty clam-shells and dry seaweed!” snorted Sea Catch. “There never 
has been such a thing in the world as a white seal.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Matkah; “there’s going to be now”; and she sang 
the low, crooning seal-song that all the mother seals sing to their babies: 

You mustn’t swim till you’re six weeks old, Or your head will be sunk by 
your heels; And summer gales and Killer Whales Are bad for baby seals. 

Are bad for baby seals, dear rat, As bad as bad can be; But splash and 
grow strong, And you can’t be wrong, Child of the Open Sea! 

Of course the little fellow did not understand the words at first. He 
paddled and scrambled about by his mother’s side, and learned to scuffle 
out of the way when his father was fighting with another seal, and the two 
rolled and roared up and down the slippery rocks. Matkah used to go to sea 
to get things to eat, and the baby was fed only once in two days; but then he 


ate all he could, and throve upon it. 

The first thing he did was to crawl inland, and there he met tens of 
thousands of babies of his own age, and they played together like puppies, 
went to sleep on the clean sand, and played again. The old people in the 
nurseries took no notice of them, and the holluschickie kept to their own 
grounds, so the babies had a beautiful playtime. 

When Matkah came back from her deep-sea fishing she would go 
straight to their playground and call as a sheep calls for a lamb, and wait 
until she heard Kotick bleat. Then she would take the straightest of straight 
lines in his direction, striking out with her fore flippers and knocking the 
youngsters head over heels right and left. There were always a few hundred 
mothers hunting for their children through the playgrounds, and the babies 
were kept lively; but, as Matkah told Kotick, “So long as you don’t lie in 
muddy water and get mange; or rub the hard sand into a cut or scratch; and 
so long as you never go swimming when there is a heavy sea, nothing will 
hurt you here.” 

Little seals can no more swim than little children, but they are unhappy 
till they learn. The first time that Kotick went down to the sea a wave 
carried him out beyond his depth, and his big head sank and his little hind 
flippers flew up exactly as his mother had told him in the song, and if the 
next wave had not thrown him back again he would have drowned. 

After that he learned to lie in a beach-pool and let the wash of the waves 
just cover him and lift him up while he paddled, but he always kept his eye 
open for big waves that might hurt. He was two weeks learning to use his 
flippers; and all that while he floundered in and out of the water, and 
coughed and grunted and crawled up the beach and took cat-naps on the 
sand, and went back again, until at last he found that he truly belonged to 
the water. 

Then you can imagine the times that he had with his companions, 
ducking under the rollers; or coming in on top of a comber and landing with 
a swash and a splutter as the big wave went whirling far up the beach; or 
standing up on his tail and scratching his head as the old people did; or 
playing “I’m the King of the Castle” on slippery, weedy rocks that just 
stuck out of the wash. Now and then he would see a thin fin, like a big 
shark’s fin, drifting along close to shore, and he knew that that was the 
Killer Whale, the Grampus, who eats young seals when he can get them; 
and Kotick would head for the beach like an arrow, and the fin would jig off 
slowly, as if it were looking for nothing at all. 

Late in October the seals began to leave St. Paul’s for the deep sea, by 


families and tribes, and there was no more fighting over the nurseries, and 
the holluschickie played anywhere they liked. “Next year,” said Matkah to 
Kotick, “you will be a holluschickie; but this year you must learn how to 
catch fish.” 

They set out together across the Pacific, and Matkah showed Kotick how 
to sleep on his back with his flippers tucked down by his side and his little 
nose just out of the water. No cradle is so comfortable as the long, rocking 
swell of the Pacific. When Kotick felt his skin tingle all over, Matkah told 
him he was learning the “feel of the water,” and that tingly, prickly feelings 
meant bad weather coming, and he must swim hard and get away. 

“In a little time,” she said, “you’ll know where to swim to, but just now 
we'll follow Sea Pig, the Porpoise, for he is very wise.” A school of 
porpoises were ducking and tearing through the water, and little Kotick 
followed them as fast as he could. “How do you know where to go to?” he 
panted. The leader of the school rolled his white eyes, and ducked under. 
“My tail tingles, youngster,” he said. “That means there’s a gale behind me. 
Come along! When you’re south of the Sticky Water [he meant the 
Equator], and your tail tingles, that means there’s a gale in front of you and 
you must head north. Come along! The water feels bad here.” 

This was one of very many things that Kotick learned, and he was always 
learning. Matkah taught him how to follow the cod and the halibut along 
the under-sea banks, and wrench the rockling out of his hole among the 
weeds; how to skirt the wrecks lying a hundred fathoms below water, and 
dart like a rifle-bullet in at one porthole and out at another as the fishes ran; 
how to dance on the top of the waves when the lightning was racing all over 
the sky, and wave his flipper politely to the Stumpy-tailed Albatross and the 
Man-of-war Hawk as they went down the wind; how to jump three or four 
feet clear of the water, like a dolphin, flippers close to the side and tail 
curved; to leave the flying-fish alone because they are all bony; to take the 
shoulder-piece out of a cod at full speed ten fathoms deep; and never to stop 
and look at a boat or a ship, but particularly a row boat. At the end of six 
months, what Kotick did not know about deep-sea fishing was not worth 
the knowing, and all that time he never set flipper on dry ground. 





“TEN FATHOMS DEEP.” 


One day, however, as he was lying half asleep in the warm water 
somewhere off the Island of Juan Fernandez, he felt faint and lazy all over, 
just as human people do when the spring is in their legs, and he 
remembered the good firm beaches of Novastoshnah seven thousand miles 
away; the games his companions played, the smell of the seaweed, the seal- 
roar, and the fighting. That very minute he turned north, swimming steadily, 
and as he went on he met scores of his mates, all bound for the same place, 
and they said: “Greeting, Kotick! This year we are all holluschickie, and we 
can dance the Fire-dance in the breakers off Lukannon and play on the new 
grass. But where did you get that coat?” 

Kotick’s fur was almost pure white now, and though he felt very proud of 
it, he only said: “Swim quickly! My bones are aching for the land.” And so 
they all came to the beaches where they had been born and heard the old 
seals, their fathers, fighting in the rolling mist. 

That night Kotick danced the Fire-dance with the yearling seals. The sea 
is full of fire on summer nights all the way down from Novastoshnah to 
Lukannon, and each seal leaves a wake like burning oil behind him, and a 
flaming flash when he jumps, and the waves break in great phosphorescent 
streaks and swirls. Then they went inland to the holluschickie grounds, and 
rolled up and down in the new wild wheat, and told stories of what they had 


done while they had been at sea. They talked about the Pacific as boys 
would talk about a wood that they had been nutting in, and if any one had 
understood them, he could have gone away and made such a chart of that 
Ocean as never was. The three- and four-year-old holluschickie romped 
down from Hutchinson’s Hill, crying: “Out of the way, youngsters! The sea 
is deep, and you don’t know all that’s in it yet. Wait till you’ve rounded the 
Horn. Hi, you yearling, where did you get that white coat?” 

“T didn’t get it,” said Kotick; “it grew.” And just as he was going to roll 
the speaker over, a couple of black-haired men with flat red faces came 
from behind a sand-dune, and Kotick, who had never seen a man before, 
coughed and lowered his head. The holluschickie just bundled off a few 
yards and sat staring stupidly. The men were no less than Kerick Booterin, 
the chief of the seal-hunters on the island, and Patalamon, his son. They 
came from the little village not half a mile from the seal nurseries, and they 
were deciding what seals they would drive up to the killing-pens (for the 
seals were driven just like sheep), to be turned into sealskin jackets later on. 

“Ho!” said Patalamon. “Look! There’s a white seal!” 

Kerick Booterin turned nearly white under his oil and smoke, for he was 
an Aleut, and Aleuts are not clean people. Then he began to mutter a prayer. 
“Don’t touch him, Patalamon. There has never been a white seal since — 
since I was born. Perhaps it is old Zaharrof’s ghost. He was lost last year in 
the big gale.” 

“T’m not going near him,” said Patalamon. “He’s unlucky. Do you really 
think he is old Zaharrof come back? I owe him for some gulls’ eggs.” 

“Don’t look at him,” said Kerick. “Head off that drove of four-year-olds. 
The men ought to skin two hundred to-day, but it’s the beginning of the 
season, and they are new to the work. A hundred will do. Quick!” 

Patalamon rattled a pair of seal’s shoulder-bones in front of a herd of 
holluschickie and they stopped dead, puffing and blowing. Then he stepped 
near, and the seals began to move, and Kerick headed them inland, and they 
never tried to get back to their companions. Hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of seals watched them being driven, but they went on playing 
just the same. Kotick was the only one who asked questions, and none of 
his companions could tell him anything, except that the men always drove 
seals in that way for six weeks or two months of every year. 

“T am going to follow,” he said, and his eyes nearly popped out of his 
head as he shuffled along in the wake of the herd. 

“The white seal is coming after us,” cried Patalamon. “That’s the first 
time a seal has ever come to the killing-grounds alone.” 


“Hsh! Don’t look behind you,” said Kerick. “It is Zaharrof’s ghost! I 
must speak to the priest about this.” 

The distance to the killing-grounds was only half a mile, but it took an 
hour to cover, because if the seals went too fast Kerick knew that they 
would get heated and then their fur would come off in patches when they 
were skinned. So they went on very slowly, past Sea-Lion’s Neck, past 
Webster House, till they came to the Salt House just beyond the sight of the 
seals on the beach. Kotick followed, panting and wondering. He thought 
that he was at the world’s end, but the roar of the seal nurseries behind him 
sounded as loud as the roar of a train in a tunnel. Then Kerick sat down on 
the moss and pulled out a heavy pewter watch and let the drove cool off for 
thirty minutes, and Kotick could hear the fog-dew dripping from the brim 
of his cap. Then ten or twelve men, each with an iron-bound club three or 
four feet long, came up, and Kerick pointed out one or two of the drove that 
were bitten by their companions or were too hot, and the men kicked those 
aside with their heavy boots made of the skin of a walrus’s throat, and then 
Kerick said: “Let go!” and then the men clubbed the seals on the head as 
fast as they could. 

Ten minutes later little Kotick did not recognize his friends any more, for 
their skins were ripped off from the nose to the hind flippers — whipped off 
and thrown down on the ground in a pile. 

That was enough for Kotick. He turned and galloped (a seal can gallop 
very swiftly for a short time) back to the sea, his little new mustache 
bristling with horror. At Sea-Lion’s Neck, where the great sea-lions sit on 
the edge of the surf, he flung himself flipper over-head into the cool water, 
and rocked there, gasping miserably. “What’s here?” said a sea-lion, 
gruffly; for as a rule the sea-lions keep themselves to themselves. 

“Scoochnie! Ochen scoochnie!” (“I’m lonesome, very lonesome!”), said 
Kotick. “They’re killing all the holluschickie on all the beaches!” 

The sea-lion turned his head inshore. “Nonsense,” he said; “your friends 
are making as much noise as ever. You must have seen old Kerick polishing 
off a drove. He’s done that for thirty years.” 

“Tt’s horrible,” said Kotick, backing water as a wave went over him, and 
steadying himself with a screw-stroke of his flippers that brought him up all 
standing within three inches of a jagged edge of rock. 

“Well done for a yearling!” said the sea-lion, who could appreciate good 
swimming. “I suppose it is rather awful from your way of looking at it; but 
if you seals will come here year after year, of course the men get to know of 
it, and unless you can find an island where no men ever come, you will 


always be driven.” 

“Tsn’t there any such island?” began Kotick. 

“T’ve followed the poltoos [the halibut] for twenty years, and I can’t say 
I’ve found it yet. But look here — you seem to have a fondness for talking 
to your betters; suppose you go to Walrus Islet and talk to Sea Vitch. He 
may know something. Don’t flounce off like that. It’s a six-mile swim, and 
if I were you I should haul out and take a nap first, little one.” 

Kotick thought that that was good advice, so he swam round to his own 
beach, hauled out, and slept for half an hour, twitching all over, as seals 
will. Then he headed straight for Walrus Islet, a little low sheet of rocky 
island almost due northeast from Novastoshnah, all ledges of rock and 
gulls’ nests, where the walrus herded by themselves. 

He landed close to old Sea Vitch — the big, ugly, bloated, pimpled, fat- 
necked, long-tusked walrus of the North Pacific, who has no manners 
except when he is asleep — as he was then, with his hind flippers half in 
and half out of the surf. 

“Wake up!” barked Kotick, for the gulls were making a great noise. 

“Hah! Ho! Hmph! What’s that?” said Sea Vitch, and he struck the next 
walrus a blow with his tusks and waked him up, and the next struck the 
next, and so on till they were all awake and staring in every direction but 
the right one. 
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“Hi! It’s me,” said Kotick, bobbing in the surf and looking like a little 
white slug. 

“Well! May I be — — skinned!” said Sea Vitch, and they all looked at 
Kotick as you can fancy a club full of drowsy old gentlemen would look at 
a little boy. Kotick did not care to hear any more about skinning just then; 
he had seen enough of it; so he called out: “Isn’t there any place for seals to 
go where men don’t ever come?” 

“Go and find out,” said Sea Vitch, shutting his eyes. “Run away. We’re 
busy here.” 

Kotick made his dolphin-jump in the air and shouted as loud as he could: 
“Clam-eater! Clam-eater!” He knew that Sea Vitch never caught a fish in 
his life, but always rooted for clams and seaweeds; though he pretended to 
be a very terrible person. Naturally the Chickies and the Gooverooskies and 
the Epatkas, the Burgomaster Gulls and the Kittiwakes and the Puffins, who 
are always looking for a chance to be rude, took up the cry, and — so 
Limmershin told me — for nearly five minutes you could not have heard a 
gun fired on Walrus Islet. All the population was yelling and screaming: 
“Clam-eater! Stareek [old man]!” while Sea Vitch rolled from side to side 
grunting and coughing. 

“Now will you tell?” said Kotick, all out of breath. 

“Go and ask Sea Cow,” said Sea Vitch. “If he is living still, he’ll be able 
to tell you.” 

“How shall I know Sea Cow when I meet him?” said Kotick, sheering 
off. 

“He’s the only thing in the sea uglier than Sea Vitch,” screamed a 
burgomaster gull, wheeling under Sea Vitch’s nose. “Uglier, and with worse 
manners! Stareek!” 

Kotick swam back to Novastoshnah, leaving the gulls to scream. There 
he found that no one sympathized with him in his little attempts to discover 
a quiet place for the seals. They told him that men had always driven the 
holluschickie — it was part of the day’s work — and that if he did not like 
to see ugly things he should not have gone to the killing-grounds. But none 
of the other seals had seen the killing, and that made the difference between 
him and his friends. Besides, Kotick was a white seal. 

“What you must do,” said old Sea Catch, after he had heard his son’s 
adventures, “is to grow up and be a big seal like your father, and have a 
nursery on the beach, and then they will leave you alone. In another five 


years you ought to be able to fight for yourself.” Even gentle Matkah, his 
mother, said: “You will never be able to stop the killing. Go and play in the 
sea, Kotick.” And Kotick went off and danced the Fire-dance with a very 
heavy little heart. 

That autumn he left the beach as soon as he could, and set off alone 
because of a notion in his bullet-head. He was going to find Sea Cow, if 
there was such a person in the sea, and he was going to find a quiet island 
with good firm beaches for seals to live on, where men could not get at 
them. So he explored and explored by himself from the North to the South 
Pacific, swimming as much as three hundred miles in a day and a night. He 
met with more adventures than can be told, and narrowly escaped being 
caught by the Basking Shark, and the Spotted Shark, and the Hammerhead, 
and he met all the untrustworthy ruffians that loaf up and down the high 
seas, and the heavy polite fish, and the scarlet-spotted scallops that are 
moored in one place for hundreds of years, and grow very proud of it; but 
he never met Sea Cow, and he never found an island that he could fancy. 

If the beach was good and hard, with a slope behind it for seals to play 
on, there was always the smoke of a whaler on the horizon, boiling down 
blubber, and Kotick knew what that meant. Or else he could see that seals 
had once visited the island and been killed off, and Kotick knew that where 
men had come once they would come again. 

He picked up with an old stumpy-tailed albatross, who told him that 
Kerguelen Island was the very place for peace and quiet, and when Kotick 
went down there he was all but smashed to pieces against some wicked 
black cliffs in a heavy sleet-storm with lightning and thunder. Yet as he 
pulled out against the gale he could see that even there had once been a seal 
nursery. And it was so in all the other islands that he visited. 

Limmershin gave a long list of them, for he said that Kotick spent five 
seasons exploring, with a four months’ rest each year at Novastoshnah, 
where the holluschickie used to make fun of him and his imaginary islands. 
He went to the Gallapagos, a horrid dry place on the Equator, where he was 
nearly baked to death; he went to the Georgia Islands, the Orkneys, 
Emerald Island, Little Nightingale Island, Gough’s Island, Bouvet’s Island, 
the Crossets, and even to a little speck of an island south of the Cape of 
Good Hope. But everywhere the People of the Sea told him the same 
things. Seals had come to those islands once upon a time, but men had 
killed them all off. Even when he swam thousands of miles out of the 
Pacific, and got to a place called Cape Corientes (that was when he was 
coming back from Gough’s Island), he found a few hundred mangy seals on 


arock, and they told him that men came there too. 

That nearly broke his heart, and he headed round the Horn back to his 
own beaches; and on his way north he hauled out on an island full of green 
trees, where he found an old, old seal who was dying, and Kotick caught 
fish for him and told him all his sorrows. “Now,” said Kotick, “I am going 
back to Novastoshnah, and if I am driven to the killing-pens with the 
holluschickie I shall not care.” 

The old seal said: “Try once more. I am the last of the Lost Rookery of 
Masafuera, and in the days when men killed us by the hundred thousand 
there was a story on the beaches that some day a white seal would come out 
of the north and lead the seal people to a quiet place. I am old and I shall 
never live to see that day, but others will. Try once more.” 

And Kotick curled up his mustache (it was a beauty), and said: “I am the 
only white seal that has ever been born on the beaches, and I am the only 
seal, black or white, who ever thought of looking for new islands.” 

That cheered him immensely; and when he came back to Novastoshnah 
that summer, Matkah, his mother, begged him to marry and settle down, for 
he was no longer a holluschick, but a full-grown sea-catch, with a curly 
white mane on his shoulders, as heavy, as big, and as fierce as his father. 
“Give me another season,” he said. “Remember, Mother, it is always the 
seventh wave that goes farthest up the beach.” 

Curiously enough, there was another seal who thought that she would put 
off marrying till the next year, and Kotick danced the Fire-dance with her 
all down Lukannon Beach the night before he set off on his last exploration. 

This time he went westward, because he had fallen on the trail of a great 
shoal of halibut, and he needed at least one hundred pounds of fish a day to 
keep him in good condition. He chased them till he was tired, and then he 
curled himself up and went to sleep on the hollows of the ground-swell that 
sets in to Copper Island. He knew the coast perfectly well, so about 
midnight, when he felt himself gently bumped on a weed bed, he said: 
“Hm, tide ‘s running strong to-night,” and turning over under water opened 
his eyes slowly and stretched. Then he jumped like a cat, for he saw huge 
things nosing about in the shoal water and browsing on the heavy fringes of 
the weeds. 

“By the Great Combers of Magellan!” he said, beneath his mustache. 
“Who in the Deep Sea are these people?” 

They were like no walrus, sea-lion, seal, bear, whale, shark, fish, squid, 
or scallop that Kotick had ever seen before. They were between twenty and 
thirty feet long, and they had no hind flippers, but a shovel-like tail that 


looked as if it had been whittled out of wet leather. Their heads were the 
most foolish-looking things you ever saw, and they balanced on the ends of 
their tails in deep water when they weren’t grazing, bowing solemnly to one 
another and waving their front flippers as a fat man waves his arm. 

“Ahem!” said Kotick. “Good sport, gentlemen?” The big things 
answered by bowing and waving their flippers like the Frog-Footman. 
When they began feeding again Kotick saw that their upper lip was split 
into two pieces, that they could twitch apart about a foot and bring together 
again with a whole bushel of seaweed between the splits. They tucked the 
stuff into their mouths and chumped solemnly. 

“Messy style of feeding that,” said Kotick. They bowed again, and 
Kotick began to lose his temper. “Very good,” he said. “If you do happen to 
have an extra joint in your front flipper you needn’t show off so. I see you 
bow gracefully, but I should like to know your names.” The split lips 
moved and twitched, and the glassy green eyes stared; but they did not 
speak. 

“Well!” said Kotick, “you’re the only people I’ve ever met uglier than 
Sea Vitch — and with worse manners.” 

Then he remembered in a flash what the Burgomaster Gull had screamed 
to him when he was a little yearling at Walrus Islet, and he tumbled 
backward in the water, for he knew that he had found Sea Cow at last. 





The sea cows went on schlooping and grazing, and chumping in the 
weed, and Kotick asked them questions in every language that he had 
picked up in his travels; and the Sea People talk nearly as many languages 
as human beings. But the Sea Cow did not answer, because Sea Cow cannot 
talk. He has only six bones in his neck where he ought to have seven, and 
they say under the sea that that prevents him from speaking even to his 
companions; but, as you know, he has an extra joint in his fore flipper, and 
by waving it up and down and about he makes what answers to a sort of 
clumsy telegraphic code. 

By daylight Kotick’s mane was standing on end and his temper was gone 
where the dead crabs go. Then the Sea Cow began to travel northward very 
slowly, stopping to hold absurd bowing councils from time to time, and 
Kotick followed them, saying to himself: “People who are such idiots as 
these are would have been killed long ago if they hadn’t found out some 
safe island; and what is good enough for the Sea Cow is good enough for 
the Sea Catch. All the same, I wish they’d hurry.” 

It was weary work for Kotick. The herd never went more than forty or 
fifty miles a day, and stopped to feed at night, and kept close to the shore all 
the time; while Kotick swam round them, and over them, and under them, 
but he could not hurry them up one half-mile. As they went farther north 
they held a bowing council every few hours, and Kotick nearly bit off his 
mustache with impatience till he saw that they were following up a warm 
current of water, and then he respected them more. 

One night they sank through the shiny water — sank like stones — and, 
for the first time since he had known them, began to swim quickly. Kotick 
followed, and the pace astonished him, for he never dreamed that Sea Cow 
was anything of a swimmer. They headed for a cliff by the shore, a cliff that 
ran down into deep water, and plunged into a dark hole at the foot of it, 
twenty fathoms under the sea. It was a long, long swim, and Kotick badly 
wanted fresh air before he was out of the dark tunnel they led him through. 

“My wig!” he said, when he rose, gasping and puffing, into open water at 
the farther end. “It was a long dive, but it was worth it.” 

The sea cows had separated, and were browsing lazily along the edges of 
the finest beaches that Kotick had ever seen. There were long stretches of 
smooth worn rock running for miles, exactly fitted to make seal nurseries, 
and there were playgrounds of hard sand, sloping inland behind them, and 
there were rollers for seals to dance in, and long grass to roll in, and sand- 
dunes to climb up and down, and best of all, Kotick knew by the feel of the 
water, which never deceives a true Sea Catch, that no men had ever come 


there. 

The first thing he did was to assure himself that the fishing was good, 
and then he swam along the beaches and counted up the delightful low 
sandy islands half hidden in the beautiful rolling fog. Away to the 
northward out to sea ran a line of bars and shoals and rocks that would 
never let a ship come within six miles of the beach; and between the islands 
and the mainland was a stretch of deep water that ran up to the 
perpendicular cliffs, and somewhere below the cliffs was the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

“Tt’s Novastoshnah over again, but ten times better,” said Kotick. “Sea 
Cow must be wiser than I thought. Men can’t come down the cliffs, even if 
there were any men; and the shoals to seaward would knock a ship to 
splinters. If any place in the sea is safe, this is it.” 

He began to think of the seal he had left behind him, but though he was 
in a hurry to go back to Novastoshnah, he thoroughly explored the new 
country, so that he would be able to answer all questions. 

Then he dived and made sure of the mouth of the tunnel, and raced 
through to the southward. No one but a sea cow or a seal would have 
dreamed of there being such a place, and when he looked back at the cliffs 
even Kotick could hardly believe that he had been under them. 

He was six days going home, though he was not swimming slowly; and 
when he hauled out just above Sea-Lion’s Neck the first person he met was 
the seal who had been waiting for him, and she saw by the look in his eyes 
that he had found his island at last. 

But the holluschickie and Sea Catch, his father, and all the other seals, 
laughed at him when he told them what he had discovered, and a young seal 
about his own age said: “This is all very well, Kotick, but you can’t come 
from no one knows where and order us off like this. Remember we’ve been 
fighting for our nurseries, and that’s a thing you never did. You preferred 
prowling about in the sea.” 

The other seals laughed at this, and the young seal began twisting his 
head from side to side. He had just married that year, and was making a 
great fuss about it. 

“T’ve no nursery to fight for,” said Kotick. “I want only to show you all a 
place where you will be safe. What’s the use of fighting?” 

“Oh, if you’re trying to back out, of course I’ve no more to say,” said the 
young seal, with an ugly chuckle. 

“Will you come with me if I win?” said Kotick; and a green light came 
into his eyes, for he was very angry at having to fight at all. 


“Very good,” said the young seal, carelessly. “If you win, PI come.” 

He had no time to change his mind, for Kotick’s head darted out and his 
teeth sunk in the blubber of the young seal’s neck. Then he threw himself 
back on his haunches and hauled his enemy down the beach, shook him, 
and knocked him over. Then Kotick roared to the seals: “I’ve done my best 
for you these five seasons past. I’ve found you the island where you’ll be 
safe, but unless your heads are dragged off your silly necks you won’t 
believe. I’m going to teach you now. Look out for yourselves!” 

Limmershin told me that never in his life — and Limmershin sees ten 
thousand big seals fighting every year — never in all his little life did he 
see anything like Kotick’s charge into the nurseries. He flung himself at the 
biggest sea-catch he could find, caught him by the throat, choked him and 
bumped him and banged him till he grunted for mercy, and then threw him 
aside and attacked the next. You see, Kotick had never fasted for four 
months as the big seals did every year, and his deep-sea swimming-trips 
kept him in perfect condition, and, best of all, he had never fought before. 
His curly white mane stood up with rage, and his eyes flamed, and his big 
dogteeth glistened, and he was splendid to look at. 

Old Sea Catch, his father, saw him tearing past, hauling the grizzled old 
seals about as though they had been halibut, and upsetting the young 
bachelors in all directions; and Sea Catch gave one roar and shouted: “He 
may be a fool, but he is the best fighter on the Beaches. Don’t tackle your 
father, my son! He’s with you!” 

Kotick roared in answer, and old Sea Catch waddled in, his mustache on 
end, blowing like a locomotive, while Matkah and the seal that was going 
to marry Kotick cowered down and admired their men-folk. It was a 
gorgeous fight, for the two fought as long as there was a seal that dared lift 
up his head, and then they paraded grandly up and down the beach side by 
side, bellowing. 

At night, just as the Northern Lights were winking and flashing through 
the fog, Kotick climbed a bare rock and looked down on the scattered 
nurseries and the torn and bleeding seals. “Now,” he said, “I’ve taught you 
your lesson.” 

“My wig!” said old Sea Catch, boosting himself up stiffly, for he was 
fearfully mauled. “The Killer Whale himself could not have cut them up 
worse. Son, I’m proud of you, and what’s more, I’/] come with you to your 
island — if there is such a place.” 

“Hear you, fat pigs of the sea! Who comes with me to the Sea Cow’s 
tunnel? Answer, or I shall teach you again,” roared Kotick. 


There was a murmur like the ripple of the tide all up and down the 
beaches. “We will come,” said thousands of tired voices. “We will follow 
Kotick, the White Seal.” 

Then Kotick dropped his head between his shoulders and shut his eyes 
proudly. He was not a white seal any more, but red from head to tail. All the 
same he would have scorned to look at or touch one of his wounds. 

A week later he and his army (nearly ten thousand holluschickie and old 
seals) went away north to the Sea Cow’s tunnel, Kotick leading them, and 
the seals that stayed at Novastoshnah called them idiots. But next spring 
when they all met off the fishing-banks of the Pacific, Kotick’s seals told 
such tales of the new beaches beyond Sea Cow’s tunnel that more and more 
seals left Novastoshnah. 

Of course it was not all done at once, for the seals need a long time to 
turn things over in their minds, but year by year more seals went away from 
Novastoshnah, and Lukannon, and the other nurseries, to the quiet, 
sheltered beaches where Kotick sits all the summer through, getting bigger 
and fatter and stronger each year, while the holluschickie play round him, in 
that sea where no man comes. 


LUKANNON 


This is the great deep-sea song that all the St. Paul seals sing when they are 
heading back to their beaches in the summer. It is a sort of very sad seal 
National Anthem. 


I met my mates in the morning (and oh, but I am old!) 

Where roaring on the ledges the summer ground-swell rolled; 
I heard them lift the chorus that dropped the breakers’ song — 
The beaches of Lukannon — two million voices strong! 

The song of pleasant stations beside the salt lagoons, 

The song of blowing squadrons that shuffled down the dunes, 
The song of midnight dances that churned the sea to flame — 
The beaches of Lukannon — before the sealers came! 

I met my mates in the morning (lIl never meet them more!); 
They came and went in legions that darkened all the shore. 
And through the foam-flecked offing as far as voice could reach 
We hailed the landing-parties and we sang them up the beach. 
The beaches of Lukannon — the winter-wheat so tall — 

The dripping, crinkled lichens, and the sea-fog drenching all! 
The platforms of our playground, all shining smooth and worn! 
The beaches of Lukannon — the home where we were born! 

I meet my mates in the morning, a broken, scattered band. 
Men shoot us in the water and club us on the land; 

Men drive us to the Salt House like silly sheep and tame, 

And still we sing Lukannon — before the sealers came. 

Wheel down, wheel down to southward; oh, Gooverooska go! 
And tell the Deep-Sea Viceroys the story of our woe; 

Ere, empty as the shark’s egg the tempest flings ashore, 

The beaches of Lukannon shall know their sons no more! 


“RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI” 


At the hole where he went in Red-Eye called to Wrinkle-Skin. Hear what 
little Red-Eye saith: “Nag, come up and dance with death!” 

Eye to eye and head to head, (Keep the measure, Nag.) This shall end 
when one is dead; (At thy pleasure, Nag.) Turn for turn and twist for twist 
— (Run and hide thee, Nag.) Hah! The hooded Death has missed! (Woe 
betide thee, Nag!) 





“RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI” 


THIS is the story of the great war that Rikki-tikki-tavi fought single- 
handed, through the bath-rooms of the big bungalow in Segowlee 
cantonment. Darzee, the tailor-bird, helped him, and Chuchundra, the 
muskrat, who never comes out into the middle of the floor, but always 
creeps round by the wall, gave him advice; but Rikki-tikki did the real 
fighting. 

He was a mongoose, rather like a little cat in his fur and his tail, but quite 
like a weasel in his head and his habits. His eyes and the end of his restless 
nose were pink; he could scratch himself anywhere he pleased, with any 
leg, front or back, that he chose to use; he could fluff up his tail till it looked 
like a bottle-brush, and his war-cry as he scuttled through the long grass, 
was: “Rikk-tikk-tikki-tikki-tchk!” 

One day, a high summer flood washed him out of the burrow where he 
lived with his father and mother, and carried him, kicking and clucking, 
down a roadside ditch. He found a little wisp of grass floating there, and 
clung to it till he lost his senses. When he revived, he was lying in the hot 
sun on the middle of a garden path, very draggled indeed, and a small boy 
was saying: “Here’s a dead mongoose. Let’s have a funeral.” 

“No,” said his mother; “let’s take him in and dry him. Perhaps he isn’t 
really dead.” 

They took him into the house, and a big man picked him up between his 
finger and thumb and said he was not dead but half choked; so they 
wrapped him in cotton-wool, and warmed him, and he opened his eyes and 
sneezed. 

“Now,” said the big man (he was an Englishman who had just moved 
into the bungalow); “don’t frighten him, and we’ll see what he’ll do.” 

It is the hardest thing in the world to frighten a mongoose, because he is 
eaten up from nose to tail with curiosity. The motto of all the mongoose 
family is, “Run and find out”; and Rikki-tikki was a true mongoose. He 
looked at the cotton-wool, decided that it was not good to eat, ran all round 
the table, sat up and put his fur in order, scratched himself, and jumped on 
the small boy’s shoulder. 

“Don’t be frightened, Teddy,” said his father. “That’s his way of making 
friends.” 

“Ouch! He’s tickling under my chin,” said Teddy. 





“RIKKI-TIKKI LOOKED DOWN BETWEEN 
THE BOY’S COLLAR AND NECK.” 


Rikki-tikki looked down between the boy’s collar and neck, snuffed at 
his ear, and climbed down to the floor, where he sat rubbing his nose. 

“Good gracious,” said Teddy’s mother, “and that’s a wild creature! I 
suppose he’s so tame because we’ve been kind to him.” 

“All mongooses are like that,” said her husband. “If Teddy doesn’t pick 
him up by the tail, or try to put him in a cage, he’ll run in and out of the 
house all day long. Let’s give him something to eat.” 

They gave him a little piece of raw meat. Rikki-tikki liked it immensely, 
and when it was finished he went out into the veranda and sat in the 
sunshine and fluffed up his fur to make it dry to the roots. Then he felt 
better. 

“There are more things to find out about in this house,” he said to 
himself, “than all my family could find out in all their lives. I shall certainly 
stay and find out.” 





“HE PUT HIS NOSE INTO THE INK.” 


He spent all that day roaming over the house. He nearly drowned himself 
in the bath-tubs, put his nose into the ink on a writing-table, and burned it 
on the end of the big man’s cigar, for he climbed up in the big man’s lap to 
see how writing was done. At nightfall he ran into Teddy’s nursery to watch 
how kerosene lamps were lighted, and when Teddy went to bed Rikki-tikki 
climbed up too; but he was a restless companion, because he had to get up 
and attend to every noise all through the night, and find out what made it. 
Teddy’s mother and father came in, the last thing, to look at their boy, and 
Rikki-tikki was awake on the pillow. “I don’t like that,” said Teddy’s 
mother; “he may bite the child.” “He’ll do no such thing,” said the father. 
“Teddy’s safer with that little beast than if he had a bloodhound to watch 
him. If a snake came into the nursery now — ” 





“RIKKI-TIKKI WAS AWAKE ON THE PILLOW.” 


But Teddy’s mother wouldn’t think of anything so awful. 

Early in the morning Rikki-tikki came to early breakfast in the veranda 
riding on Teddy’s shoulder, and they gave him banana and some boiled egg; 
and he sat on all their laps one after the other, because every well-brought- 
up mongoose always hopes to be a house-mongoose some day and have 
rooms to run about in, and Rikki-tikki’s mother (she used to live in the 
General’s house at Segowlee) had carefully told Rikki what to do if ever he 
came across white men. 





CVE sa F í 
“HE CAME TO BREAKFAST 
RIDING ON TEDDY’ S SHOULDER.” 


ba a fa r 


Then Rikki-tikki went out into the garden to see what was to be seen. It 
was a large garden, only half cultivated, with bushes as big as summer- 
houses of Marshal Niel roses, lime and orange trees, clumps of bamboos, 
and thickets of high grass. Rikki-tikki licked his lips. “This is a splendid 
hunting-ground,” he said, and his tail grew bottle-brushy at the thought of 
it, and he scuttled up and down the garden, snuffing here and there till he 
heard very sorrowful voices in a thorn-bush. 

It was Darzee, the tailor-bird, and his wife. They had made a beautiful 
nest by pulling two big leaves together and stitching them up the edges with 
fibers, and had filled the hollow with cotton and downy fluff. The nest 
swayed to and fro, as they sat on the rim and cried. 

“What is the matter?” asked Rikki-tikki. 





“WE ARE VERY MISERABLE,’ SAID DARZEE.” 


“We are very miserable,” said Darzee. “One of our babies fell out of the 
nest yesterday and Nag ate him.” 

“H’m!” said Rikki-tikki,” that is very sad — but I am a stranger here. 
Who is Nag?” 

Darzee and his wife only cowered down in the nest without answering, 
for from the thick grass at the foot of the bush there came a low hiss — a 
horrid cold sound that made Rikki-tikki jump back two clear feet. Then 
inch by inch out of the grass rose up the head and spread hood of Nag, the 
big black cobra, and he was five feet long from tongue to tail. When he had 
lifted one-third of himself clear of the ground, he stayed balancing to and 
fro exactly as a dandelion-tuft balances in the wind, and he looked at Rikki- 
tikki with the wicked snake’s eyes that never change their expression, 
whatever the snake may be thinking of. 

“Who is Nag?” he said, “I am Nag. The great god Brahm put his mark 
upon all our people when the first cobra spread his hood to keep the sun off 
Brahm as he slept. Look, and be afraid!” 





“IAM NAG,’ SAID THE COBRA: ‘LOOK, AND BE AFRAID!’ BUT AT 
THE BOTTOM 
OF HIS COLD HEART HE WAS AFRAID.” 


He spread out his hood more than ever, and Rikki-tikki saw the 
spectacle-mark on the back of it that looks exactly like the eye part of a 
hook-and-eye fastening. He was afraid for the minute; but it is impossible 
for a mongoose to stay frightened for any length of time, and though Rikki- 
tikki had never met a live cobra before, his mother had fed him on dead 
ones, and he knew that all a grown mongoose’s business in life was to fight 
and eat snakes. Nag knew that too, and at the bottom of his cold heart he 
was afraid. 

“Well,” said Rikki-tikki, and his tail began to fluff up again, “marks or no 
marks, do you think it is right for you to eat fledglings out of a nest?” 

Nag was thinking to himself, and watching the least little movement in 
the grass behind Rikki-tikki. He knew that mongooses in the garden meant 
death sooner or later for him and his family; but he wanted to get Rikki- 
tikki off his guard. So he dropped his head a little, and put it on one side. 

“Let us talk,” he said. “You eat eggs. Why should not I eat birds?” 

“Behind you! Look behind you!” sang Darzee. 

Rikki-tikki knew better than to waste time in staring. He jumped up in 
the air as high as he could go, and just under him whizzed by the head of 
Nagaina, Nag’s wicked wife. She had crept up behind him as he was 
talking, to make an end of him; and he heard her savage hiss as the stroke 
missed. He came down almost across her back, and if he had been an old 
mongoose he would have known that then was the time to break her back 


with one bite; but he was afraid of the terrible lashing return-stroke of the 
cobra. He bit, indeed, but did not bite long enough, and he jumped clear of 
the whisking tail, leaving Nagaina torn and angry. 





“HE JUMPED UP IN THE AIR, AND JUST UNDER HIM WHIZZED BY 
THE HEAD OF NAGAINA.” 


“Wicked, wicked Darzee!” said Nag, lashing up as high as he could reach 
toward the nest in the thorn-bush; but Darzee had built it out of reach of 
snakes, and it only swayed to and fro. 

Rikki-tikki felt his eyes growing red and hot (when a mongoose’s eyes 
grow red, he is angry), and he sat back on his tail and hind legs like a little 
kangaroo, and looked all around him, and chattered with rage. But Nag and 
Nagaina had disappeared into the grass. When a snake misses its stroke, it 
never says anything or gives any sign of what it means to do next. Rikki- 
tikki did not care to follow them, for he did not feel sure that he could 
manage two snakes at once. So he trotted off to the gravel path near the 
house, and sat down to think. It was a serious matter for him. 

If you read the old books of natural history, you will find they say that 
when the mongoose fights the snake and happens to get bitten, he runs off 
and eats some herb that cures him. That is not true. The victory is only a 
matter of quickness of eye and quickness of foot, — snake’s blow against 
mongoose’s jump, — and as no eye can follow the motion of a snake’s head 
when it strikes, that makes things much more wonderful than any magic 
herb. Rikki-tikki knew he was a young mongoose, and it made him all the 
more pleased to think that he had managed to escape a blow from behind. It 


gave him confidence in himself, and when Teddy came running down the 
path, Rikki-tikki was ready to be petted. 

But just as Teddy was stooping, something flinched a little in the dust, 
and a tiny voice said: “Be careful. I am death!” It was Karait, the dusty 
brown snakeling that lies for choice on the dusty earth; and his bite is as 
dangerous as the cobra’s. But he is so small that nobody thinks of him, and 
so he does the more harm to people. 

Rikki-tikki’s eyes grew red again, and he danced up to Karait with the 
peculiar rocking, swaying motion that he had inherited from his family. It 
looks very funny, but it is so perfectly balanced a gait that you can fly off 
from it at any angle you please; and in dealing with snakes this is an 
advantage. If Rikki-tikki had only known, he was doing a much more 
dangerous thing than fighting Nag, for Karait is so small, and can turn so 
quickly, that unless Rikki bit him close to the back of the head, he would 
get the return-stroke in his eye or lip. But Rikki did not know: his eyes were 
all red, and he rocked back and forth, looking for a good place to hold. 
Karait struck out. Rikki jumped sideways and tried to run in, but the wicked 
little dusty gray head lashed within a fraction of his shoulder, and he had to 
jump over the body, and the head followed his heels close. 

Teddy shouted to the house: “Oh, look here! Our mongoose is killing a 
snake”; and Rikki-tikki heard a scream from Teddy’s mother. His father ran 
out with a stick, but by the time he came up, Karait had lunged out once too 
far, and Rikki-tikki had sprung, jumped on the snake’s back, dropped his 
head far between his fore legs, bitten as high up the back as he could get 
hold, and rolled away. That bite paralyzed Karait, and Rikki-tikki was just 
going to eat him up from the tail, after the custom of his family at dinner, 
when he remembered that a full meal makes a slow mongoose, and if he 
wanted all his strength and quickness ready, he must keep himself thin. 

He went away for a dust-bath under the castor-oil bushes, while Teddy’s 
father beat the dead Karait. “What is the use of that?” thought Rikki-tikki. 
“T have settled it all”; and then Teddy’s mother picked him up from the dust 
and hugged him, crying that he had saved Teddy from death, and Teddy’s 
father said that he was a providence, and Teddy looked on with big scared 
eyes. Rikki-Tikki was rather amused at all the fuss, which, of course, he did 
not understand. Teddy’s mother might just as well have petted Teddy for 
playing in the dust. Rikki was thoroughly enjoying himself. 

That night, at dinner, walking to and fro among the wine-glasses on the 
table, he could have stuffed himself three times over with nice things; but 
he remembered Nag and Nagaina, and though it was very pleasant to be 


patted and petted by Teddy’s mother, and to sit on Teddy’s shoulder, his 
eyes would get red from time to time, and he would go off into his long 
war-cry of “Rikk-tikk-tikki-tikki-tchk!” 

Teddy carried him off to bed, and insisted on Rikki-tikki sleeping under 
his chin. Rikki-tikki was too well bred to bite or scratch, but as soon as 
Teddy was asleep he went off for his nightly walk round the house, and in 
the dark he ran up against Chuchundra, the muskrat, creeping round by the 
wall. Chuchundra is a broken-hearted little beast. He whimpers and cheeps 
all the night, trying to make up his mind to run into the middle of the room, 
but he never gets there. 





“IN THE DARK HE RAN UP AGAINST CHUCHUNDRA, THE 
MUSKRAT.” 


“Don’t kill me,” said Chuchundra, almost weeping. “Rikki-tikki, don’t 
kill me.” 

“Do you think a snake-killer kills muskrats?” said Rikki-tikki scornfully. 

“Those who kill snakes get killed by snakes,” said Chuchundra, more 
sorrowfully than ever. “And how am I to be sure that Nag won’t mistake me 
for you some dark night?” 

“There’s not the least danger,” said Rikki-tikki; “but Nag is in the garden, 
and I know you don’t go there.” 

“My cousin Chua, the rat, told me — ” said Chuchundra, and then he 


stopped. 

“Told you what?” 

“H’sh! Nag is everywhere, Rikki-tikki. You should have talked to Chua 
in the garden.” 

“I didn’t — so you must tell me. Quick, Chuchundra, or PI bite you!” 

Chuchundra sat down and cried till the tears rolled off his whiskers. “I 
am a very poor man,” he sobbed. “I never had spirit enough to run out into 
the middle of the room. H’sh! I mustn’t tell you anything. Can’t you hear, 
Rikki-tikki?” 

Rikki-tikki listened. The house was as still as still, but he thought he 
could just catch the faintest scratch-scratch in the world, — a noise as faint 
as that of a wasp walking on a window-pane, — the dry scratch of a snake’s 
scales on brickwork. 

“That’s Nag or Nagaina,” he said to himself; “and he is crawling into the 
bath-room sluice. You’re right, Chuchundra; I should have talked to Chua.” 

He stole off to Teddy’s bath-room, but there was nothing there, and then 
to Teddy’s mother’s bath-room. At the bottom of the smooth plaster wall 
there was a brick pulled out to make a sluice for the bath-water, and as 
Rikki-tikki stole in by the masonry curb where the bath is put, he heard Nag 
and Nagaina whispering together outside in the moonlight. 

“When the house is emptied of people,” said Nagaina to her husband, “he 
will have to go away, and then the garden will be our own again. Go in 
quietly, and remember that the big man who killed Karait is the first one to 
bite. Then come out and tell me, and we will hunt for Rikki-tikki together.” 

“But are you sure that there is anything to be gained by killing the 
people?” said Nag. 

“Everything. When there were no people in the bungalow, did we have 
any mongoose in the garden? So long as the bungalow is empty, we are 
king and queen of the garden; and remember that as soon as our eggs in the 
melon-bed hatch (as they may to-morrow), our children will need room and 
quiet.” 

“T had not thought of that,” said Nag. “I will go, but there is no need that 
we should hunt for Rikki-tikki afterward. I will kill the big man and his 
wife, and the child if I can, and come away quietly. Then the bungalow will 
be empty, and Rikki-tikki will go.” 

Rikki-tikki tingled all over with rage and hatred at this, and then Nag’s 
head came through the sluice, and his five feet of cold body followed it. 
Angry as he was, Rikki-tikki was very frightened as he saw the size of the 
big cobra. Nag coiled himself up, raised his head, and looked into the bath- 


room in the dark, and Rikki could see his eyes glitter. 

“Now, if I kill him here, Nagaina will know; and if I fight him on the 
open floor, the odds are in his favor. What am I to do?” said Rikki-tikki- 
tavi. 

Nag waved to and fro, and then Rikki-tikki heard him drinking from the 
biggest water-jar that was used to fill the bath. “That is good,” said the 
snake. “Now, when Karait was killed, the big man had a stick. He may have 
that stick still, but when he comes in to bathe in the morning he will not 
have a stick. I shall wait here till he comes. Nagaina — do you hear me? — 
I shall wait here in the cool till daytime.” 

There was no answer from outside, so Rikki-tikki knew Nagaina had 
gone away. Nag coiled himself down, coil by coil, round the bulge at the 
bottom of the water-jar, and Rikki-tikki stayed still as death. After an hour 
he began to move, muscle by muscle, toward the jar. Nag was asleep, and 
Rikki-tikki looked at his big back, wondering which would be the best 
place for a good hold. “If I don’t break his back at the first jump,” said 
Rikki, “he can still fight; and if he fights — O Rikki!” He looked at the 
thickness of the neck below the hood, but that was too much for him; and a 
bite near the tail would only make Nag savage. 

“Tt must be the head,” he said at last: “the head above the hood; and, 
when I am once there, I must not let go.” 

Then he jumped. The head was lying a little clear of the water-jar, under 
the curve of it; and, as his teeth met, Rikki braced his back against the bulge 
of the red earthenware to hold down the head. This gave him just one 
second’s purchase, and he made the most of it. Then he was battered to and 
fro as a rat is shaken by a dog — to and fro on the floor, up and down, and 
round in great circles; but his eyes were red, and he held on as the body 
cartwhipped over the floor, upsetting the tin dipper and the soap-dish and 
the flesh-brush, and banged against the tin side of the bath. As he held he 
closed his jaws tighter and tighter, for he made sure he would be banged to 
death, and, for the honor of his family, he preferred to be found with his 
teeth locked. He was dizzy, aching, and felt shaken to pieces when 
something went off like a thunderclap just behind him; a hot wind knocked 
him senseless and red fire singed his fur. The big man had been wakened by 
the noise, and had fired both barrels of a shot-gun into Nag just behind the 
hood. 





“THEN RIKKI-TIKKI WAS BATTERED TO AND FRO AS A RAT 
IS SHAKEN BY A DOG.” 


Rikki-tikki held on with his eyes shut, for now he was quite sure he was 
dead; but the head did not move, and the big man picked him up and said: 
“Tt’s the mongoose again, Alice; the little chap has saved our lives now.” 
Then Teddy’s mother came in with a very white face, and saw what was left 
of Nag, and Rikki-tikki dragged himself to Teddy’s bedroom and spent half 
the rest of the night shaking himself tenderly to find out whether he really 
was broken into forty pieces, as he fancied. 

When morning came he was very stiff, but well pleased with his doings. 
“Now I have Nagaina to settle with, and she will be worse than five Nags, 
and there’s no knowing when the eggs she spoke of will hatch. Goodness! I 
must go and see Darzee,” he said. 

Without waiting for breakfast, Rikki-tikki ran to the thorn-bush where 
Darzee was singing a song of triumph at the top of his voice. The news of 
Nag’s death was all over the garden, for the sweeper had thrown the body 
on the rubbish-heap. 

“Oh, you stupid tuft of feathers!” said Rikki-tikki, angrily. “Is this the 
time to sing?” 

“Nag is dead — is dead — is dead!” sang Darzee. “The valiant Rikki- 
tikki caught him by the head and held fast. The big man brought the bang- 


stick and Nag fell in two pieces! He will never eat my babies again.” 

“All that’s true enough; but where’s Nagaina?” said Rikki-tikki, looking 
carefully round him. 

“Nagaina came to the bath-room sluice and called for Nag,” Darzee went 
on; “and Nag came out on the end of a stick — the sweeper picked him up 
on the end of a stick and threw him upon the rubbish-heap. Let us sing 
about the great, the red-eyed Rikki-tikki!” and Darzee filled his throat and 
sang. 

“If I could get up to your nest, I’d roll all your babies out!” said Rikki- 
tikki. “You don’t know when to do the right thing at the right time. You’re 
safe enough in your nest there, but it’s war for me down here. Stop singing 
a minute, Darzee.” 

“For the great, the beautiful Rikki-tikki’s sake I will stop,” said Darzee. 
“What is it, O Killer of the terrible Nag!” 

“Where is Nagaina, for the third time?” 

“On the rubbish-heap by the stables, mourning for Nag. Great is Rikki- 
tikki with the white teeth.” 

“Bother my white teeth! Have you ever heard where she keeps her 
eggs?” 

“In the melon-bed, on the end nearest the wall, where the sun strikes 
nearly all day. She had them there weeks ago.” 

“And you never thought it worth while to tell me? The end nearest the 
wall, you said?” 

“Rikki-tikki, you are not going to eat her eggs?” 

“Not eat exactly; no. Darzee, if you have a grain of sense you will fly off 
to the stables and pretend that your wing is broken, and let Nagaina chase 
you away to this bush? I must get to the melon-bed, and if I went there now 
she’d see me.” 

Darzee was a feather-brained little fellow who could never hold more 
than one idea at a time in his head; and just because he knew that Nagaina’s 
children were born in eggs like his own, he didn’t think at first that it was 
fair to kill them. But his wife was a sensible bird, and she knew that cobra’s 
eggs meant young cobras later on; so she flew off from the nest, and left 
Darzee to keep the babies warm, and continue his song about the death of 
Nag. Darzee was very like a man in some ways. 

She fluttered in front of Nagaina by the rubbish-heap, and cried out, “Oh, 
my wing is broken! The boy in the house threw a stone at me and broke it.” 
Then she fluttered more desperately than ever. 





DARZEE’S WIFE PRETENDS TO HAVE BROKEN A WING. 


Nagaina lifted up her head and hissed, “You warned Rikki-tikki when I 
would have killed him. Indeed and truly, you’ve chosen a bad place to be 
lame in.” And she moved toward Darzee’s wife, slipping along over the 
dust. 

“The boy broke it with a stone!” shrieked Darzee’s wife. 

“Well! It may be some consolation to you when you’re dead to know that 
I shall settle accounts with the boy. My husband lies on the rubbish-heap 
this morning, but before night the boy in the house will lie very still. What 
is the use of running away? I am sure to catch you. Little fool, look at me!” 

Darzee’s wife knew better than to do that, for a bird who looks at a 
snake’s eyes gets so frightened that she cannot move. Darzee’s wife 
fluttered on, piping sorrowfully, and never leaving the ground, and Nagaina 
quickened her pace. 

Rikki-tikki heard them going up the path from the stables, and he raced 
for the end of the melon-patch near the wall. There, in the warm litter about 
the melons, very cunningly hidden, he found twenty-five eggs, about the 
size of a bantam’s eggs, but with whitish skin instead of shell. 

“T was not a day too soon,” he said; for he could see the baby cobras 
curled up inside the skin, and he knew that the minute they were hatched 
they could each kill a man or a mongoose. He bit off the tops of the eggs as 
fast as he could, taking care to crush the young cobras, and turned over the 
litter from time to time to see whether he had missed any. At last there were 
only three eggs left, and Rikki-tikki began to chuckle to himself, when he 


heard Darzee’s wife screaming: 

“Rikki-tikki, I led Nagaina toward the house, and she has gone into the 
veranda, and — oh, come quickly — she means killing!” 

Rikki-tikki smashed two eggs, and tumbled backward down the melon- 
bed with the third egg in his mouth, and scuttled to the veranda as hard as 
he could put foot to the ground. Teddy and his mother and father were there 
at early breakfast; but Rikki-tikki saw that they were not eating anything. 
They sat stone-still, and their faces were white. Nagaina was coiled up on 
the matting by Teddy’s chair, within easy striking distance of Teddy’s bare 
leg, and she was swaying to and fro singing a song of triumph. 

“Son of the big man that killed Nag,” she hissed, “stay still. I am not 
ready yet. Wait a little. Keep very still, all you three. If you move I strike, 
and if you do not move I strike. Oh, foolish people, who killed my Nag!” 

Teddy’s eyes were fixed on his father, and all his father could do was to 
whisper, “Sit still, Teddy. You mustn’t move. Teddy, keep still.” 

Then Rikki-tikki came up and cried: “Turn round, Nagaina; turn and 
fight!” 

“All in good time,” said she, without moving her eyes. “I will settle my 
account with you presently. Look at your friends, Rikki-tikki. They are still 
and white; they are afraid. They dare not move, and if you come a step 
nearer I strike.” 

“Look at your eggs,” said Rikki-tikki, “in the melon-bed near the wall. 
Go and look, Nagaina.” 

The big snake turned half round, and saw the egg on the veranda. “Ah-h! 
Give it to me,” she said. 

Rikki-tikki put his paws one on each side of the egg, and his eyes were 
blood-red. “What price for a snake’s egg? For a young cobra? For a young 
king-cobra? For the last — the very last of the brood? The ants are eating 
all the others down by the melon-bed.” 

Nagaina spun clear round, forgetting everything for the sake of the one 
egg; and Rikki-tikki saw Teddy’s father shoot out a big hand, catch Teddy 
by the shoulder, and drag him across the little table with the tea-cups, safe 
and out of reach of Nagaina. 

“Tricked! Tricked! Tricked! Rikk-tck-tck!” chuckled Rikki-tikki. “The 
boy is safe, and it was I — I — I that caught Nag by the hood last night in 
the bath-room.” Then he began to jump up and down, all four feet together, 
his head close to the floor. “He threw me to and fro, but he could not shake 
me off. He was dead before the big man blew him in two. I did it. Rikki- 
tikki-tck-tck! Come then, Nagaina. Come and fight with me. You shall not 


be a widow long.” 

Nagaina saw that she had lost her chance of killing Teddy, and the egg 
lay between Rikki-tikki’s paws. “Give me the egg, Rikki-tikki. Give me the 
last of my eggs, and I will go away and never come back,” she said, 
lowering her hood. 

“Yes, you will go away, and you will never come back; for you will go to 
the rubbish-heap with Nag. Fight, widow! The big man has gone for his 
gun! Fight!” 

Rikki-tikki was bounding all round Nagaina, keeping just out of reach of 
her stroke, his little eyes like hot coals. Nagaina gathered herself together, 
and flung out at him. Rikki-tikki jumped up and backward. Again and again 
and again she struck, and each time her head came with a whack on the 
matting of the veranda and she gathered herself together like a watch- 
spring. Then Rikki-tikki danced in a circle to get behind her, and Nagaina 
spun round to keep her head to his head, so that the rustle of her tail on the 
matting sounded like dry leaves blown along by the wind. 

He had forgotten the egg. It still lay on the veranda, and Nagaina came 
nearer and nearer to it, till at last, while Rikki-tikki was drawing breath, she 
caught it in her mouth, turned to the veranda steps, and flew like an arrow 
down the path, with Rikki-tikki behind her. When the cobra runs for her 
life, she goes like a whiplash flicked across a horse’s neck. 





“NAGAINA FLEW DOWN THE PATH, 
WITH RIKKI-TIKKI BEHIND HER.” 


Rikki-tikki knew that he must catch her, or all the trouble would begin 
again. She headed straight for the long grass by the thorn-bush, and as he 
was running Rikki-tikki heard Darzee still singing his foolish little song of 
triumph. But Darzee’s wife was wiser. She flew off her nest as Nagaina 
came along, and flapped her wings about Nagaina’s head. If Darzee had 
helped they might have turned her; but Nagaina only lowered her hood and 
went on. Still, the instant’s delay brought Rikki-tikki up to her, and as she 
plunged into the rat-hole where she and Nag used to live, his little white 
teeth were clenched on her tail, and he went down with her — and very few 
mongooses, however wise and old they may be, care to follow a cobra into 
its hole. It was dark in the hole; and Rikki-tikki never knew when it might 
open out and give Nagaina room to turn and strike at him. He held on 
savagely, and struck out his feet to act as brakes on the dark slope of the 
hot, moist earth. 

Then the grass by the mouth of the hole stopped waving, and Darzee 
said: “It is all over with Rikki-tikki! We must sing his death-song. Valiant 
Rikki-tikki is dead! For Nagaina will surely kill him underground.” 

So he sang a very mournful song that he made up all on the spur of the 
minute, and just as he got to the most touching part the grass quivered 
again, and Rikki-tikki, covered with dirt, dragged himself out of the hole 
leg by leg, licking his whiskers. Darzee stopped with a little shout. Rikki- 
tikki shook some of the dust out of his fur and sneezed. “It is all over,” he 
said. “The widow will never come out again.” And the red ants that live 
between the grass stems heard him, and began to troop down one after 
another to see if he had spoken the truth. 





“IT IS ALL OVER.” 


Rikki-tikki curled himself up in the grass and slept where he was — slept 
and slept till it was late in the afternoon, for he had done a hard day’s work. 

“Now,” he said, when he awoke, “I will go back to the house. Tell the 
Coppersmith, Darzee, and he will tell the garden that Nagaina is dead.” 

The Coppersmith is a bird who makes a noise exactly like the beating of 
a little hammer on a copper pot; and the reason he is always making it is 
because he is the town-crier to every Indian garden, and tells all the news to 
everybody who cares to listen. As Rikki-tikki went up the path, he heard his 
“attention” notes like a tiny dinner-gong; and then the steady “Ding-dong- 
tock! Nag is dead — dong! Nagaina is dead! Ding-dong-tock!” That set all 
the birds in the garden singing, and the frogs croaking; for Nag and Nagaina 
used to eat frogs as well as little birds. 

When Rikki got to the house, Teddy and Teddy’s mother (she looked 
very white still, for she had been fainting) and Teddy’s father came out and 
almost cried over him; and that night he ate all that was given him till he 
could eat no more, and went to bed on Teddy’s shoulder, where Teddy’s 
mother saw him when she came to look late at night. 

“He saved our lives and Teddy’s life,” she said to her husband. “Just 
think, he saved all our lives.” 

Rikki-tikki woke up with a jump, for all the mongooses are light sleepers. 


“Oh, it’s you,” said he. “What are you bothering for? All the cobras are 
dead; and if they weren’t, I’m here.” 

Rikki-tikki had a right to be proud of himself; but he did not grow too 
proud, and he kept that garden as a mongoose should keep it, with tooth and 
jump and spring and bite, till never a cobra dared show its head inside the 
walls. 


DARZEE’S CHANT 
(SUNG IN HONOR OF RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI) 


Singer and tailor am I — Doubled the joys that I know — Proud of my lilt 
through the sky, Proud of the house that I sew — 
Over and under, so weave I my music — so weave I the house that I sew. 
Sing to your fledglings again, Mother, oh lift up your head! Evil that 
plagued us is slain, Death in the garden lies dead. 

Terror that hid in the roses is impotent — flung on the dung-hill and 
dead! 

Who hath delivered us, who? Tell me his nest and his name. Rikki, the 
valiant, the true, Tikki, with eyeballs of flame. 

Rik-tikki-tikki, the ivory-fanged, the hunter with eyeballs of flame. 

Give him the Thanks of the Birds, Bowing with tail-feathers spread! 
Praise him with nightingale words — Nay, I will praise him instead. 

Hear! I will sing you the praise of the bottle-tailed Rikki, with eyeballs of 
red! 

(Here Rikki-tikki interrupted, and the rest of the song is lost.) 





TOOMAI OF THE ELEPHANTS 


I will remember what I was, I am sick of rope and chain — I will remember 
my old strength and all my forest affairs. I will not sell my back to man for 
a bundle of sugar-cane, I will go out to my own kind, and the wood-folk in 
their lairs. 

I will go out until the day, until the morning break, Out to the winds’ 
untainted kiss, the waters’ clean caress: I will forget my ankle-ring and snap 
my picket-stake. I will revisit my lost loves, and playmates masterless! 
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TOOMAI OF THE ELEPHANTS 


KALA NAG, which means Black Snake, had served the Indian 
Government in every way that an elephant could serve it for forty-seven 
years, and as he was fully twenty years old when he was caught, that makes 
him nearly seventy — a ripe age for an elephant. He remembered pushing, 
with a big leather pad on his forehead, at a gun stuck in deep mud, and that 
was before the Afghan war of 1842, and he had not then come to his full 
strength. His mother, Radha Pyari, — Radha the darling, — who had been 
caught in the same drive with Kala Nag, told him, before his little milk 
tusks had dropped out, that elephants who were afraid always got hurt: and 
Kala Nag knew that that advice was good, for the first time that he saw a 
shell burst he backed, screaming, into a stand of piled rifles, and the 
bayonets pricked him in all his softest places. So, before he was twenty- 
five, he gave up being afraid, and so he was the best-loved and the best- 


looked-after elephant in the service of the Government of India. He had 
carried tents, twelve hundred pounds’ weight of tents, on the march in 
Upper India: he had been hoisted into a ship at the end of a steam-crane and 
taken for days across the water, and made to carry a mortar on his back in a 
strange and rocky country very far from India, and had seen the Emperor 
Theodore lying dead in Magdala, and had come back again in the steamer 
entitled, so the soldiers said, to the Abyssinian war medal. He had seen his 
fellow-elephants die of cold and epilepsy and starvation and sunstroke up at 
a place called Ali Musjid, ten years later; and afterward he had been sent 
down thousands of miles south to haul and pile big baulks of teak in the 
timber-yards at Moulmein. There he had half killed an insubordinate young 
elephant who was shirking his fair share of the work. 





“KALA NAG WAS THE BEST-LOVED ELEPHANT IN THE SERVICE.” 


After that he was taken off timber-hauling, and employed, with a few 
score other elephants who were trained to the business, in helping to catch 
wild elephants among the Garo hills. Elephants are very strictly preserved 
by the Indian Government. There is one whole department which does 
nothing else but hunt them, and catch them, and break them in, and send 
them up and down the country as they are needed for work. 

Kala Nag stood ten fair feet at the shoulders, and his tusks had been cut 
off short at five feet, and bound round the ends, to prevent them splitting, 
with bands of copper; but he could do more with those stumps than any 


untrained elephant could do with the real sharpened ones. 

When, after weeks and weeks of cautious driving of scattered elephants 
across the hills, the forty or fifty wild monsters were driven into the last 
stockade, and the big drop-gate, made of tree-trunks lashed together, jarred 
down behind them, Kala Nag, at the word of command, would go into that 
flaring, trumpeting pandemonium (generally at night, when the flicker of 
the torches made it difficult to judge distances), and, picking out the biggest 
and wildest tusker of the mob, would hammer him and hustle him into quiet 
while the men on the backs of the other elephants roped and tied the smaller 
ones. 

There was nothing in the way of fighting that Kala Nag, the old wise 
Black Snake, did not know, for he had stood up more than once in his time 
to the charge of the wounded tiger, and, curling up his soft trunk to be out 
of harm’s way, had knocked the springing brute sideways in mid-air with a 
quick sickle-cut of his head, that he had invented all by himself; had 
knocked him over, and kneeled upon him with his huge knees till the life 
went out with a gasp and a howl, and there was only a fluffy striped thing 
on the ground for Kala Nag to pull by the tail. 

“Yes,” said Big Toomai, his driver, the son of Black Toomai who had 
taken him to Abyssinia, and grandson of Toomai of the Elephants who had 
seen him caught, “there is nothing that the Black Snake fears except me. He 
has seen three generations of us feed him and groom him, and he will live 
to see four.” 

“He is afraid of me also,” said Little Toomai, standing up to his full 
height of four feet, with only one rag upon him. He was ten years old, the 
eldest son of Big Toomai, and, according to custom, he would take his 
father’s place on Kala Nag’s neck when he grew up, and would handle the 
heavy iron ankus, the elephant-goad that had been worn smooth by his 
father, and his grandfather, and his great-grandfather. He knew what he was 
talking of; for he had been born under Kala Nag’s shadow, had played with 
the end of his trunk before he could walk, had taken him down to water as 
soon as he could walk, and Kala Nag would no more have dreamed of 
disobeying his shrill little orders than he would have dreamed of killing him 
on that day when Big Toomai carried the little brown baby under Kala 
Nag’s tusks, and told him to salute his master that was to be. 





“HE IS AFRAID OF ME,’ SAID LITTLE TOOMAI, AND HE MADE 
KALA NAG LIFT UP 
HIS FEET ONE AFTER THE OTHER.” 


“Yes,” said Little Toomai, “he is afraid of me,” and he took long strides 
up to Kala Nag, called him a fat old pig, and made him lift up his feet one 
after the other. 

“Wah!” said Little Toomai, “thou art a big elephant,” and he wagged his 
fluffy head, quoting his father. “The Government may pay for elephants, 
but they belong to us mahouts. When thou art old, Kala Nag, there will 
come some rich Rajah, and he will buy thee from the Government, on 
account of thy size and thy manners, and then thou wilt have nothing to do 
but to carry gold earrings in thy ears, and a gold howdah on thy back, and a 
red cloth covered with gold on thy sides, and walk at the head of the 
processions of the King. Then I shall sit on thy neck, O Kala Nag, with a 
silver ankus, and men will run before us with golden sticks, crying, “Room 
for the King’s elephant!’ That will be good, Kala Nag, but not so good as 
this hunting in the jungles.” 

“Umph!” said Big Toomai. “Thou art a boy, and as wild as a buffalo-calf. 
This running up and down among the hills is not the best Government 
service. I am getting old, and I do not love wild elephants, Give me brick 
elephant-lines, one stall to each elephant, and big stumps to tie them to 


safely, and flat, broad roads to exercise upon, instead of this come-and-go 
camping. Aha, the Cawnpore barracks were good. There was a bazaar close 
by, and only three hours’ work a day.” 

Little Toomai remembered the Cawnpore elephant-lines and said nothing. 
He very much preferred the camp life, and hated those broad, flat roads, 
with the daily grubbing for grass in the forage-reserve, and the long hours 
when there was nothing to do except to watch Kala Nag fidgeting in his 
pickets. 

What Little Toomai liked was to scramble up bridle-paths that only an 
elephant could take; the dip into the valley below; the glimpses of the wild 
elephants browsing miles away; the rush of the frightened pig and peacock 
under Kala Nag’s feet; the blinding warm rains, when all the hills and 
valleys smoked; the beautiful misty mornings when nobody knew where 
they would camp that night; the steady, cautious drive of the wild elephants, 
and the mad rush and blaze and hullaballoo of the last night’s drive, when 
the elephants poured into the stockade like boulders in a landslide, found 
that they could not get out, and flung themselves at the heavy posts only to 
be driven back by yells and flaring torches and volleys of blank cartridge. 
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“HE WOULD GET HIS TORCH AND WAVE IT, AND YELL WITH THE 


BEST.” 


Even a little boy could be of use there, and Toomai was as useful as three 
boys. He would get his torch and wave it, and yell with the best. But the 
really good time came when the driving out began, and the Keddah, that is, 
the stockade, looked like a picture of the end of the world, and men had to 


make signs to one another, because they could not hear themselves speak. 
Then Little Toomai would climb up to the top of one of the quivering 
stockade-posts, his sun-bleached brown hair flying loose all over his 
shoulders, and he looking like a goblin in the torch-light; and as soon as 
there was a lull you could hear his high-pitched yells of encouragement to 
Kala Nag, above the trumpeting and crashing, and snapping of ropes, and 
groans of the tethered elephants. “Mail, mail, Kala Nag! (Go on, go on, 
Black Snake!) Dant do! (Give him the tusk!) Somalo! Somalo! (Careful, 
careful!) Maro! Mar! (Hit him, hit him!) Mind the post! Arre! Arre! Hai! 
Yai! Kya-a-ah!” he would shout, and the big fight between Kala Nag and 
the wild elephant would sway to and fro across the Keddah, and the old 
elephant-catchers would wipe the sweat out of their eyes, and find time to 
nod to Little Toomai wriggling with joy on the top of the posts. 

He did more than wriggle. One night he slid down from the post and 
slipped in between the elephants, and threw up the loose end of a rope, 
which had dropped, to a driver who was trying to get a purchase on the leg 
of a kicking young calf (calves always give more trouble than full-grown 
animals). Kala Nag saw him, caught him in his trunk, and handed him up to 
Big Toomai, who slapped him then and there, and put him back on the post. 

Next morning he gave him a scolding, and said: “Are not good brick 
elephant-lines and a little tent-carrying enough, that thou must needs go 
elephant-catching on thy own account, little worthless? Now those foolish 
hunters, whose pay is less than my pay, have spoken to Petersen Sahib of 
the matter.” Little Toomai was frightened. He did not know much of white 
men, but Petersen Sahib was the greatest white man in the world to him. He 
was the head of all the Keddah operations — the man who caught all the 
elephants for the Government of India, and who knew more about the ways 
of elephants than any living man. 

“What — what will happen?” said Little Toomai. 

“Happen! the worst that can happen. Petersen Sahib is a madman. Else 
why should he go hunting these wild devils? He may even require thee to 
be an elephant-catcher, to sleep anywhere in these fever-filled jungles, and 
at last to be trampled to death in the Keddah. It is well that this nonsense 
ends safely. Next week the catching is over, and we of the plains are sent 
back to our stations. Then we will march on smooth roads, and forget all 
this hunting. But, son, I am angry that thou shouldst meddle in the business 
that belongs to these dirty Assamese jungle-folk. Kala Nag will obey none 
but me, so I must go with him into the Keddah, but he is only a fighting 
elephant, and he does not help to rope them. So I sit at my ease, as befits a 


mahout, — not a mere hunter, — a mahout, I say, and a man who gets a 
pension at the end of his service. Is the family of Toomai of the Elephants 
to be trodden underfoot in the dirt of a Keddah? Bad one! Wicked one! 
Worthless son! Go and wash Kala Nag and attend to his ears, and see that 
there are no thorns in his feet; or else Petersen Sahib will surely catch thee 
and make thee a wild hunter — a follower of elephant’s foot-tracks, a 
jungle-bear. Bah! Shame! Go!” 

Little Toomai went off without saying a word, but he told Kala Nag all 
his grievances while he was examining his feet. “No matter,” said Little 
Toomai, turning up the fringe of Kala Nag’s huge right ear. “They have said 
my name to Petersen Sahib, and perhaps — and perhaps — and perhaps — 
who knows? Hai! That is a big thorn that I have pulled out!” 

The next few days were spent in getting the elephants together, in 
walking the newly caught wild elephants up and down between a couple of 
tame ones, to prevent them from giving too much trouble on the downward 
march to the plains, and in taking stock of the blankets and ropes and things 
that had been worn out or lost in the forest. 

Petersen Sahib came in on his clever she-elephant Pudmini; he had been 
paying off other camps among the hills, for the season was coming to an 
end, and there was a native clerk sitting at a table under a tree, to pay the 
drivers their wages. As each man was paid he went back to his elephant, 
and joined the line that stood ready to start. The catchers, and hunters, and 
beaters, the men of the regular Keddah, who stayed in the jungle year in and 
year out, sat on the backs of the elephants that belonged to Petersen Sahib’s 
permanent force, or leaned against the trees with their guns across their 
arms, and made fun of the drivers who were going away, and laughed when 
the newly caught elephants broke the line and ran about. 

Big Toomai went up to the clerk with Little Toomai behind him, and 
Machua Appa, the head-tracker, said in an undertone to a friend of his, 
“There goes one piece of good elephant-stuff at least. ‘T is a pity to send 
that young jungle-cock to moult in the plains.” 

Now Petersen Sahib had ears all over him, as a man must have who 
listens to the most silent of all living things — the wild elephant. He turned 
where he was lying all along on Pudmini’s back, and said, “What is that? I 
did not know of a man among the plain-drivers who had wit enough to rope 
even a dead elephant.” 

“This is not a man, but a boy. He went into the Keddah at the last drive, 
and threw Barmao there the rope, when we were trying to get that young 
calf with the blotch on his shoulder away from his mother.” 


Machua Appa pointed at Little Toomai, and Petersen Sahib looked, and 
Little Toomai bowed to the earth. 

“He throw a rope? He is smaller than a picket-pin. Little one, what is thy 
name?” said Petersen Sahib. 

Little Toomai was too frightened to speak, but Kala Nag was behind him, 
and Toomai made a sign with his hand, and the elephant caught him up in 
his trunk and held him level with Pudmini’s forehead, in front of the great 
Petersen Sahib. Then Little Toomai covered his face with his hands, for he 
was only a child, and except where elephants were concerned, he was just 
as bashful as a child could be. 

“Oho!” said Petersen Sahib, smiling underneath his mustache, “and why 
didst thou teach thy elephant that trick? Was it to help thee steal green corn 
from the roofs of the houses when the ears are put out to dry?” 





““NOT GREEN CORN, PROTECTOR OF THE POOR, — MELONS,’ 
SAID LITTLE TOOMAI.” 


“Not green corn, Protector of the Poor, — melons,” said Little Toomai, 
and all the men sitting about broke into a roar of laughter. Most of them had 
taught their elephants that trick when they were boys. Little Toomai was 
hanging eight feet up in the air, and he wished very much that he were eight 
feet underground. 

“He is Toomai, my son, Sahib,” said Big Toomai, scowling. “He is a very 


bad boy, and he will end in a jail, Sahib.” 

“Of that I have my doubts,” said Petersen Sahib. “A boy who can face a 
full Keddah at his age does not end in jails. See, little one, here are four 
annas to spend in sweetmeats because thou hast a little head under that 
great thatch of hair. In time thou mayest become a hunter too.” Big Toomai 
scowled more than ever. “Remember, though, that Keddahs are not good for 
children to play in,” Petersen Sahib went on. 

“Must I never go there, Sahib?” asked Little Toomai, with a big gasp. 

“Yes.” Petersen Sahib smiled again. “When thou hast seen the elephants 
dance. That is the proper time. Come to me when thou hast seen the 
elephants dance, and then I will let thee go into all the Keddahs.” 

There was another roar of laughter, for that is an old joke among 
elephant-catchers, and it means just never. There are great cleared flat 
places hidden away in the forests that are called elephants’ ballrooms, but 
even these are found only by accident, and no man has ever seen the 
elephants dance. When a driver boasts of his skill and bravery the other 
drivers say, “And when didst thou see the elephants dance?” 

Kala Nag put Little Toomai down, and he bowed to the earth again and 
went away with his father, and gave the silver four-anna piece to his 
mother, who was nursing his baby-brother, and they all were put up on Kala 
Nag’s back, and the line of grunting, squealing elephants rolled down the 
hill-path to the plains. It was a very lively march on account of the new 
elephants, who gave trouble at every ford, and who needed coaxing or 
beating every other minute. 

Big Toomai prodded Kala Nag spitefully, for he was very angry, but 
Little Toomai was too happy to speak. Petersen Sahib had noticed him, and 
given him money, so he felt as a private soldier would feel if he had been 
called out of the ranks and praised by his commander-in-chief. 

“What did Petersen Sahib mean by the elephant-dance?” he said, at last, 
softly to his mother. 

Big Toomai heard him and grunted. “That thou shouldst never be one of 
these hill-buffaloes of trackers. That was what he meant. Oh you in front, 
what is blocking the way?” 

An Assamese driver, two or three elephants ahead, turned round angrily, 
crying: “Bring up Kala Nag, and knock this youngster of mine into good 
behavior. Why should Petersen Sahib have chosen me to go down with you 
donkeys of the rice-fields? Lay your beast alongside, Toomai, and let him 
prod with his tusks. By all the Gods of the Hills, these new elephants are 
possessed, or else they can smell their companions in the jungle.” 


Kala Nag hit the new elephant in the ribs and knocked the wind out of 
him, as Big Toomai said, “We have swept the hills of wild elephants at the 
last catch. It is only your carelessness in driving. Must I keep order along 
the whole line?” 

“Hear him!” said the other driver. “We have swept the hills! Ho! ho! You 
are very wise, you plains-people. Any one but a mudhead who never saw 
the jungle would know that they know that the drives are ended for the 
season. Therefore all the wild elephants to-night will — but why should I 
waste wisdom on a river-turtle?” 

“What will they do?” Little Toomai called out. 

“Ohé, little one. Art thou there? Well, I will tell thee, for thou hast a cool 
head. They will dance, and it behooves thy father, who has swept all the 
hills of all the elephants, to double-chain his pickets to-night.” 

“What talk is this?” said Big Toomai. “For forty years, father and son, we 
have tended elephants, and we have never heard such moonshine about 
dances.” 

“Yes; but a plains-man who lives in a hut knows only the four walls of 
his hut. Well, leave thy elephants unshackled to-night and see what comes; 
as for their dancing, I have seen the place where — Bapree-Bap! how many 
windings has the Dihang River? Here is another ford, and we must swim 
the calves. Stop still, you behind there.” 

And in this way, talking and wrangling and splashing through the rivers, 
they made their first march to a sort of receiving-camp for the new 
elephants; but they lost their tempers long before they got there. 

Then the elephants were chained by their hind legs to their big stumps of 
pickets, and extra ropes were fitted to the new elephants, and the fodder 
was piled before them, and the hill-drivers went back to Petersen Sahib 
through the afternoon light, telling the plains-drivers to be extra careful that 
night, and laughing when the plains-drivers asked the reason. 

Little Toomai attended to Kala Nag’s supper, and as evening fell, 
wandered through the camp, unspeakably happy, in search of a tom-tom. 
When an Indian child’s heart is full, he does not run about and make a noise 
in an irregular fashion. He sits down to a sort of revel all by himself. And 
Little Toomai had been spoken to by Petersen Sahib! If he had not found 
what he wanted I believe he would have burst. But the sweatmeat-seller in 
the camp lent him a little tom-tom — a drum beaten with the flat of the 
hand — and he sat down, cross-legged, before Kala Nag as the stars began 
to come out, the tom-tom in his lap, and he thumped and he thumped and he 
thumped, and the more he thought of the great honor that had been done to 


him, the more he thumped, all alone among the elephant-fodder. There was 
no tune and no words, but the thumping made him happy. 

The new elephants strained at their ropes, and squealed and trumpeted 
from time to time, and he could hear his mother in the camp hut putting his 
small brother to sleep with an old, old song about the great God Shiv, who 
once told all the animals what they should eat. It is a very soothing lullaby, 
and the first verse says: 

Shiv, who poured the harvest and made the winds to blow, Sitting at the 
doorways of a day of long ago, Gave to each his portion, food and toil and 
fate, From the King upon the guddee to the Beggar at the gate. All things 
made he — Shiva the Preserver. Mahadeo! Mahadeo! he made all, — Thorn 
for the camel, fodder for the kine, And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O 
little son of mine! 

Little Toomai came in with a joyous tunk-a-tunk at the end of each verse, 
till he felt sleepy and stretched himself on the fodder at Kala Nag’s side. 

At last the elephants began to lie down one after another as is their 
custom, till only Kala Nag at the right of the line was left standing up; and 
he rocked slowly from side to side, his ears put forward to listen to the night 
wind as it blew very slowly across the hills. The air was full of all the night 
noises that, taken together, make one big silence — the click of one 
bamboo-stem against the other, the rustle of something alive in the 
undergrowth, the scratch and squawk of a half-waked bird (birds are awake 
in the night much more often than we imagine), and the fall of water ever so 
far away. Little Toomai slept for some time, and when he waked it was 
brilliant moonlight, and Kala Nag was still standing up with his ears 
cocked. Little Toomai turned, rustling in the fodder, and watched the curve 
of his big back against half the stars in heaven, and while he watched he 
heard, so far away that it sounded no more than a pinhole of noise pricked 
through the stillness, the “hoot-toot” of a wild elephant. 

All the elephants in the lines jumped up as if they had been shot, and 
their grunts at last waked the sleeping mahouts, and they came out and 
drove in the picket-pegs with big mallets, and tightened this rope and 
knotted that till all was quiet. One new elephant had nearly grubbed up his 
picket, and Big Toomai took off Kala Nag’s leg-chain and shackled that 
elephant fore foot to hind foot, but slipped a loop of grass-string round Kala 
Nag’s leg, and told him to remember that he was tied fast. He knew that he 
and his father and his grandfather had done the very same thing hundreds of 
times before. Kala Nag did not answer to the order by gurgling, as he 
usually did. He stood still, looking out across the moonlight, his head a little 


raised and his ears spread like fans, up to the great folds of the Garo hills. 

“Look to him if he grows restless in the night,” said Big Toomai to Little 
Toomai, and he went into the hut and slept. Little Toomai was just going to 
sleep, too, when he heard the coir string snap with a little “tang,” and Kala 
Nag rolled out of his pickets as slowly and as silently as a cloud rolls out of 
the mouth of a valley. Little Toomai pattered after him, bare-footed, down 
the road in the moonlight, calling under his breath, “Kala Nag! Kala Nag! 
Take me with you, O Kala Nag!” The elephant turned without a sound, took 
three strides back to the boy in the moonlight, put down his trunk, swung 
him up to his neck, and almost before Little Toomai had settled his knees, 
slipped into the forest. 

There was one blast of furious trumpeting from the lines, and then the 
silence shut down on everything, and Kala Nag began to move. Sometimes 
a tuft of high grass washed along his sides as a wave washes along the sides 
of a ship, and sometimes a cluster of wild-pepper vines would scrape along 
his back, or a bamboo would creak where his shoulder touched it; but 
between those times he moved absolutely without any sound, drifting 
through the thick Garo forest as though it had been smoke. He was going 
uphill, but though Little Toomai watched the stars in the rifts of the trees, he 
could not tell in what direction. 

Then Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent and stopped for a minute, 
and Little Toomai could see the tops of the trees lying all speckled and furry 
under the moonlight for miles and miles, and the blue-white mist over the 
river in the hollow. Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he felt that the 
forest was awake below him — awake and alive and crowded. A big brown 
fruit-eating bat brushed past his ear; a porcupine’s quills rattled in the 
thicket, and in the darkness between the tree-stems he heard a hog-bear 
digging hard in the moist warm earth, and snuffing as it digged. 

Then the branches closed over his head again, and Kala Nag began to go 
down into the valley — not quietly this time, but as a runaway gun goes 
down a steep bank — in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as 
pistons, eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow-points 
rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him ripped with a noise like torn 
canvas, and the saplings that he heaved away right and left with his 
shoulders sprang back again, and banged him on the flank, and great trails 
of creepers, all matted together, hung from his tusks as he threw his head 
from side to side and plowed out his pathway. Then Little Toomai laid 
himself down close to the great neck, lest a swinging bough should sweep 
him to the ground, and he wished that he were back in the lines again. 


The grass began to get squashy, and Kala Nag’s feet sucked and 
squelched as he put them down, and the night mist at the bottom of the 
valley chilled Little Toomai. There was a splash and a trample, and the rush 
of running water, and Kala Nag strode through the bed of a river, feeling his 
way at each step. Above the noise of the water, as it swirled round the 
elephant’s legs, Little Toomai could hear more splashing and some 
trumpeting both up-stream and down — great grunts and angry snortings, 
and all the mist about him seemed to be full of rolling wavy shadows. 

“Ai!” he said, half aloud, his teeth chattering. “The elephant-folk are out 
to-night. It is the dance, then.” 

Kala Nag swashed out of the water, blew his trunk clear, and began 
another climb; but this time he was not alone, and he had not to make his 
path. That was made already, six feet wide, in front of him, where the bent 
jungle-grass was trying to recover itself and stand up. Many elephants must 
have gone that way only a few minutes before. Little Toomai looked back, 
and behind him a great wild tusker with his little pig’s eyes glowing like hot 
coals, was just lifting himself out of the misty river. Then the trees closed 
up again, and they went on and up, with trumpetings and crashings, and the 
sound of breaking branches on every side of them. 

At last Kala Nag stood still between two tree-trunks at the very top of the 
hill. They were part of a circle of trees that grew round an irregular space of 
some three or four acres, and in all that space, as Little Toomai could see, 
the ground had been trampled down as hard as a brick floor. Some trees 
grew in the center of the clearing, but their bark was rubbed away, and the 
white wood beneath showed all shiny and polished in the patches of 
moonlight. There were creepers hanging from the upper branches, and the 
bells of the flowers of the creepers, great waxy white things like 
convolvuluses, hung down fast asleep; but within the limits of the clearing 
there was not a single blade of green — nothing but the trampled earth. 

The moonlight showed it all iron-gray, except where some elephants 
stood upon it, and their shadows were inky black. Little Toomai looked, 
holding his breath, with his eyes starting out of his head, and as he looked, 
more and more and more elephants swung out into the open from between 
the tree-trunks. Little Toomai could count only up to ten, and he counted 
again and again on his fingers till he lost count of the tens, and his head 
began to swim. Outside the clearing he could hear them crashing in the 
undergrowth as they worked their way up the hillside; but as soon as they 
were within the circle of the tree-trunks they moved like ghosts. 

There were white-tusked wild males, with fallen leaves and nuts and 


twigs lying in the wrinkles of their necks and the folds of their ears; fat 
slow-footed she-elephants, with restless, little pinky-black calves only three 
or four feet high running under their stomachs; young elephants with their 
tusks just beginning to show, and very proud of them; lanky, scraggy old- 
maid elephants, with their hollow anxious faces, and trunks like rough bark; 
savage old bull-elephants, scarred from shoulder to flank with great weals 
and cuts of bygone fights, and the caked dirt of their solitary mud-baths 
dropping from their shoulders; and there was one with a broken tusk and 
the marks of the full-stroke, the terrible drawing scrape, of a tiger’s claws 
on his side. 

They were standing head to head, or walking to and fro across the ground 
in couples, or rocking and swaying all by themselves — scores and scores 
of elephants. 

Toomai knew that so long as he lay still on Kala Nag’s neck nothing 
would happen to him; for even in the rush and scramble of a Keddah-drive 
a wild elephant does not reach up with his trunk and drag a man off the 
neck of a tame elephant; and these elephants were not thinking of men that 
night. Once they started and put their ears forward when they heard the 
chinking of a leg-iron in the forest, but it was Pudmini, Petersen Sahib’s pet 
elephant, her chain snapped short off, grunting, snuffling up the hillside. 
She must have broken her pickets, and come straight from Petersen Sahib’s 
camp; and Little Toomai saw another elephant, one that he did not know, 
with deep rope-galls on his back and breast. He, too, must have run away 
from some camp in the hills about. 

At last there was no sound of any more elephants moving in the forest, 
and Kala Nag rolled out from his station between the trees and went into the 
middle of the crowd, clucking and gurgling, and all the elephants began to 
talk in their own tongue, and to move about. 





“LITTLE TOOMAI LOOKED DOWN UPON SCORES AND SCORES 
OF BROAD BACKS.” 


Still lying down, Little Toomai looked down upon scores and scores of 
broad backs, and wagging ears, and tossing trunks, and little rolling eyes. 
He heard the click of tusks as they crossed other tusks by accident, and the 
dry rustle of trunks twined together, and the chafing of enormous sides and 
shoulders in the crowd, and the incessant flick and hissh of the great tails. 
Then a cloud came over the moon, and he sat in black darkness; but the 
quiet, steady hustling and pushing and gurgling went on just the same. He 
knew that there were elephants all round Kala Nag, and that there was no 
chance of backing him out of the assembly; so he set his teeth and shivered. 
In a Keddah at least there was torch-light and shouting, but here he was all 
alone in the dark, and once a trunk came up and touched him on the knee. 

Then an elephant trumpeted, and they all took it up for five or ten terrible 
seconds. The dew from the trees above spattered down like rain on the 
unseen backs, and a dull booming noise began, not very loud at first, and 
Little Toomai could not tell what it was; but it grew and grew, and Kala 
Nag lifted up one fore foot and then the other, and brought them down on 
the ground — one-two, one-two, as steadily as trip-hammers. The elephants 
were stamping altogether now, and it sounded like a war-drum beaten at the 
mouth of a cave. The dew fell from the trees till there was no more left to 


fall, and the booming went on, and the ground rocked and shivered, and 
Little Toomai put his hands up to his ears to shut out the sound. But it was 
all one gigantic jar that ran through him — this stamp of hundreds of heavy 
feet on the raw earth. Once or twice he could feel Kala Nag and all the 
others surge forward a few strides, and the thumping would change to the 
crushing sound of juicy green things being bruised, but in a minute or two 
the boom of feet on hard earth began again. A tree was creaking and 
groaning somewhere near him. He put out his arm and felt the bark, but 
Kala Nag moved forward, still tramping, and he could not tell where he was 
in the clearing. There was no sound from the elephants, except once, when 
two or three little calves squeaked together. Then he heard a thump and a 
shuffle, and the booming went on. It must have lasted fully two hours, and 
Little Toomai ached in every nerve; but he knew by the smell of the night 
air that the dawn was coming. 

The morning broke in one sheet of pale yellow behind the green hills, 
and the booming stopped with the first ray, as though the light had been an 
order. Before Little Toomai had got the ringing out of his head, before even 
he had shifted his position, there was not an elephant in sight except Kala 
Nag, Pudmini, and the elephant with the rope-galls, and there was neither 
sign nor rustle nor whisper down the hillsides to show where the others had 
gone. 

Little Toomai stared again and again. The clearing, as he remembered it, 
had grown in the night. More trees stood in the middle of it, but the 
undergrowth and the jungle-grass at the sides had been rolled back. Little 
Toomai stared once more. Now he understood the trampling. The elephants 
had stamped out more room — had stamped the thick grass and juicy cane 
to trash, the trash into slivers, the slivers into tiny fibers, and the fibers into 
hard earth. 

“Wah!” said Little Toomai, and his eyes were very heavy. “Kala Nag, my 
lord, let us keep by Pudmini and go to Peterson Sahib’s camp, or I shall 
drop from thy neck.” 

The third elephant watched the two go away, snorted, wheeled round, and 
took his own path. He may have belonged to some little native king’s 
establishment, fifty or sixty or a hundred miles away. 

Two hours later, as Petersen Sahib was eating early breakfast, his 
elephants, who had been double-chained that night, began to trumpet, and 
Pudmini, mired to the shoulders, with Kala Nag, very foot-sore, shambled 
into the camp. 

Little Toomai’s face was gray and pinched, and his hair was full of leaves 


and drenched with dew; but he tried to salute Petersen Sahib, and cried 
faintly: “The dance — the elephant-dance! I have seen it, and — I die!” As 
Kala Nag sat down, he slid off his neck in a dead faint. 

But, since native children have no nerves worth speaking of, in two hours 
he was lying very contentedly in Petersen Sahib’s hammock with Petersen 
Sahib’s shooting-coat under his head, and a glass of warm milk, a little 
brandy, with a dash of quinine inside of him, and while the old hairy, 
scarred hunters of the jungles sat three-deep before him, looking at him as 
though he were a spirit, he told his tale in short words, as a child will, and 
wound up with: 

“Now, if I lie in one word, send men to see, and they will find that the 
elephant-folk have trampled down more room in their dance-room, and they 
will find ten and ten, and many times ten, tracks leading to that dance-room. 
They made more room with their feet. I have seen it. Kala Nag took me, 
and I saw. Also Kala Nag is very leg-weary!” 

Little Toomai lay back and slept all through the long afternoon and into 
the twilight, and while he slept Petersen Sahib and Machua Appa followed 
the track of the two elephants for fifteen miles across the hills. Petersen 
Sahib had spent eighteen years in catching elephants, and he had only once 
before found such a dance-place. Machua Appa had no need to look twice 
at the clearing to see what had been done there, or to scratch with his toe in 
the packed, rammed earth. 

“The child speaks truth,” said he. “All this was done last night, and I 
have counted seventy tracks crossing the river. See, Sahib, where Pudmini’s 
leg-iron cut the bark of that tree! Yes; she was there too.” 

They looked at each other, and up and down, and they wondered; for the 
ways of elephants are beyond the wit of any man, black or white, to fathom. 

“Forty years and five,” said Machua Appa, “have I followed my lord, the 
elephant, but never have I heard that any child of man had seen what this 
child has seen. By all the Gods of the Hills, it is — what can we say?” and 
he shook his head. 

When they got back to camp it was time for the evening meal. Peterson 
Sahib ate alone in his tent, but he gave orders that the camp should have 
two sheep and some fowls, as well as a double-ration of flour and rice and 
salt, for he knew that there would be a feast. 

Big Toomai had come up hot-foot from the camp in the plains to search 
for his son and his elephant, and now that he had found them he looked at 
them as though he were afraid of them both. And there was a feast by the 
blazing campfires in front of the lines of picketed elephants, and Little 


Toomai was the hero of it all; and the big brown elephant-catchers, the 
trackers and drivers and ropers, and the men who know all the secrets of 
breaking the wildest elephants, passed him from one to the other, and they 
marked his forehead with blood from the breast of a newly killed jungle- 
cock, to show that he was a forester, initiated and free of all the jungles. 

And at last, when the flames died down, and the red light of the logs 
made the elephants look as though they had been dipped in blood too, 
Machua Appa, the head of all the drivers of all the Keddahs — Machua 
Appa, Petersen Sahib’s other self, who had never seen a made road in forty 
years: Machua Appa, who was so great that he had no other name than 
Machua Appa — leaped to his feet, with Little Toomai held high in the air 
above his head, and shouted: “Listen, my brothers. Listen, too, you my 
lords in the lines there, for I, Machua Appa, am speaking! This little one 
shall no more be called Little Toomai, but Toomai of the Elephants, as his 
great-grandfather was called before him. What never man has seen he has 
seen through the long night, and the favor of the elephant-folk and of the 
Gods of the Jungles is with him. He shall become a great tracker; he shall 
become greater than I, even I, Machua Appa! He shall follow the new trail, 
and the stale trail, and the mixed trail, with a clear eye! He shall take no 
harm in the Keddah when he runs under their bellies to rope the wild 
tuskers; and if he slips before the feet of the charging bull-elephant that 
bull-elephant shall know who he is and shall not crush him. Aihai! my lords 
in the chains,” — he whirled up the line of pickets, — “here is the little one 
that has seen your dances in your hidden places — the sight that never man 
saw! Give him honor, my lords! Salaam karo, my children. Make your 
salute to Toomai of the Elephants! Gunga Pershad, ahaa! Hira Guj, Birchi 
Guj, Kuttar Guj, ahaa! Pudmini, — thou hast seen him at the dance, and 
thou too, Kala Nag, my pearl among elephants! — ahaa! Together! To 
Toomai of the Elephants. Barrao!” 
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“TO TOOMAI OF THE ELEPHANTS. BARRAO!” 


And at that last wild yell the whole line flung up their trunks till the tips 
touched their foreheads, and broke out into the full salute — the crashing 
trumpet-peal that only the Viceroy of India hears, the Salaamut of the 
Keddah. 

But it was all for the sake of Little Toomai, who had seen what never 
man had seen before — the dance of the elephants at night and alone in the 
heart of the Garo hills! 


SHIV AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
(THE SONG THAT TOOMAI’S MOTHER SANG TO THE BABY) 


Shiv, who poured the harvest and made the winds to blow, Sitting at the 
doorways of a day of long ago, Gave to each his portion, food and toil and 
fate, From the King upon the guddee to the Beggar at the gate. All things 
made he — Shiva the Preserver, Mahadeo! Mahadeo! he made all, — Thorn 
for the camel, fodder for the kine, And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O 
little son of mine! 

Wheat he gave to rich folk, millet to the poor, Broken scraps for holy 
men that beg from door to door; Cattle to the tiger, carrion to the kite, And 
rags and bones to wicked wolves without the wall at night. Naught he found 
too lofty, none he saw too low — Parbati beside him watched them come 
and go; Thought to cheat her husband, turning Shiv to jest — Stole the little 
grasshopper and hid it in her breast. So she tricked him, Shiva the Preserver. 
Mahadeo! Mahadeo! turn and see. Tall are the camels, heavy are the kine, 
But this was least of little things, O little son of mine! 

When the dole was ended, laughingly she said, “Master, of a million 
mouths is not one unfed?” Laughing, Shiv made answer, “All have had their 
part, Even he, the little one, hidden ‘neath thy heart.” From her breast she 
plucked it, Parbati the thief, Saw the Least of Little Things gnawed a new- 
grown leaf! Saw and feared and wondered, making prayer to Shiv, Who 
hath surely given meat to all that live. All things made he — Shiva the 
Preserver. Mahadeo! Mahadeo! he made all, — Thorn for the camel, fodder 
for the kine, And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O little son of mine! 





HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS 


You can work it out by Fractions or by simple Rule of Three, But the way 
of Tweedle-dum is not the way of Tweedle-dee. You can twist it, you can 
turn it, you can plait it till you drop But the way of Pilly-Winky’s not the 
way of Winkie-Pop! 





HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS 


IT had been raining heavily for one whole month — raining on a camp of 
thirty thousand men, thousands of camels, elephants, horses, bullocks, and 
mules, all gathered together at a place called Rawal Pindi, to be reviewed 
by the Viceroy of India. He was receiving a visit from the Amir of 
Afghanistan — a wild king of a very wild country; and the Amir had 
brought with him for a bodyguard eight hundred men and horses who had 
never seen a camp or a locomotive before in their lives — savage men and 
savage horses from somewhere at the back of Central Asia. Every night a 
mob of these horses would be sure to break their heel-ropes, and stampede 
up and down the camp through the mud in the dark, or the camels would 
break loose and run about and fall over the ropes of the tents, and you can 
imagine how pleasant that was for men trying to go to sleep. My tent lay far 
away from the camel lines, and I thought it was safe; but one night a man 
popped his head in and shouted, “Get out, quick! They’re coming! My 
tent’s gone!” 

I knew who “they” were; so I put on my boots and waterproof and 
scuttled out into the slush. Little Vixen, my fox-terrier, went out through the 
other side; and then there was a roaring and a grunting and bubbling, and I 
saw the tent cave in, as the pole snapped, and begin to dance about like a 
mad ghost. A camel had blundered into it, and wet and angry as I was, I 
could not help laughing. Then I ran on, because I did not know how many 
camels might have got loose, and before long I was out of sight of the 


camp, plowing my way through the mud. 
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“A CAMEL HAD BLUNDERED INTO MY TENT.” 


At last I fell over the tail-end of a gun, and by that knew I was 
somewhere near the Artillery lines where the cannon were stacked at night. 
As I did not want to plowter about any more in the drizzle and the dark, I 
put my waterproof over the muzzle of one gun, and made a sort of wigwam 
with two or three rammers that I found, and lay along the tail of another 
gun, wondering where Vixen had got to, and where I might be. 

Just as I was getting ready to sleep I heard a jingle of harness and a grunt, 
and a mule passed me shaking his wet ears. He belonged to a screw-gun 
battery, for I could hear the rattle of the straps and rings and chains and 
things on his saddle-pad. The screw-guns are tidy little cannon made in two 
pieces, that are screwed together when the time comes to use them. They 
are taken up mountains, anywhere that a mule can find a road, and they are 
very useful for fighting in rocky country. 

Behind the mule there was a camel, with his big soft feet squelching and 
slipping in the mud, and his neck bobbing to and fro like a strayed hen’s. 
Luckily, I knew enough of beast language — not wild-beast language, but 
camp-beast language, of course — from the natives to know what he was 
saying. 

He must have been the one that flopped into my tent, for he called to the 


mule, “What shall I do? Where shall I go? I have fought with a white thing 
that waved, and it took a stick and hit me on the neck.” (That was my 
broken tentpole, and I was very glad to know it.) “Shall we run on?” 

“Oh, it was you,” said the mule, “you and your friends, that have been 
disturbing the camp? All right. You’ ll be beaten for this in the morning; but 
I may as well give you something on account now.” 

I heard the harness jingle as the mule backed and caught the camel two 
kicks in the ribs that rang like a drum. “Another time,” he said, “you’ll 
know better than to run through a mule-battery at night, shouting ‘Thieves 
and fire!’ Sit down, and keep your silly neck quiet.” 

The camel doubled up camel-fashion, like a two-foot rule, and sat down 
whimpering. There was a regular beat of hoofs in the darkness, and a big 
troop-horse cantered up as steadily as though he were on parade, jumped a 
gun-tail, and landed close to the mule. 

“Tt’s disgraceful,” he said, blowing out his nostrils. “Those camels have 
racketed through our lines again — the third time this week. How’s a horse 
to keep his condition if he isn’t allowed to sleep? Who’s here?” 

“Im the breech-piece mule of number two gun of the First Screw 
Battery,” said the mule, “and the other’s one of your friends. He’s waked 
me up too. Who are you?” 

“Number Fifteen, E troop, Ninth Lancers — Dick Cunliffe’s horse. Stand 
over a little, there.” 

“Oh, beg your pardon,” said the mule. “It’s too dark to see much. Aren’t 
these camels too sickening for anything? I walked out of my lines to get a 
little peace and quiet here.” 

“My lords,” said the camel humbly, “we dreamed bad dreams in the 
night, and we were very much afraid. I am only a baggage-camel of the 
39th Native Infantry, and I am not so brave as you are, my lords.” 

“Then why the pickets didn’t you stay and carry baggage for the 39th 
Native Infantry, instead of running all round the camp?” said the mule. 

“They were such very bad dreams,” said the camel. “I am sorry. Listen! 
What is that? Shall we run on again?” 

“Sit down,” said the mule, “or you’ll snap your long legs between the 
guns.” He cocked one ear and listened. “Bullocks!” he said; “gun-bullocks. 
On my word, you and your friends have waked the camp very thoroughly. It 
takes a good deal of prodding to put up a gun-bullock.” 

I heard a chain dragging along the ground, and a yoke of the great sulky 
white bullocks that drag the heavy siege-guns when the elephants won’t go 
any nearer to the firing, came shouldering along together; and almost 


stepping on the chain was another battery-mule, calling wildly for “Billy.” 

“That’s one of our recruits,” said the old mule to the troop-horse. “He’s 
calling for me. Here, youngster, stop squealing; the dark never hurt anybody 
yet.” 

The gun-bullocks lay down together and began chewing the cud, but the 
young mule huddled close to Billy. 

“Things!” he said; “fearful and horrible things, Billy! They came into our 
lines while we were asleep. D’you think they’ll kill us?” 

“T’ve a very great mind to give you a number one kicking,” said Billy. 
“The idea of a fourteen-hand mule with your training disgracing the battery 
before this gentleman!” 

“Gently, gently!” said the troop-horse. “Remember they are always like 
this to begin with. The first time I ever saw a man (it was in Australia when 
I was a three-year-old) I ran for half a day, and if I’d seen a camel I should 
have been running still.” 

Nearly all our horses for the English cavalry are brought to India from 
Australia, and are broken in by the troopers themselves. 

“True enough,” said Billy. “Stop shaking, youngster. The first time they 
put the full harness with all its chains on my back, I stood on my fore legs 
and kicked every bit of it off. I hadn’t learned the real science of kicking 
then, but the battery said they had never seen anything like it.” 

“But this wasn’t harness or anything that jingled,” said the young mule. 
“You know I don’t mind that now, Billy. It was Things like trees, and they 
fell up and down the lines and bubbled; and my head-rope broke, and I 
couldn’t find my driver, and I couldn’t find you, Billy, so I ran off with — 
with these gentlemen.” 

“H’m!” said Billy. “As soon as I heard the camels were loose I came 
away on my own account, quietly. When a battery — a screw-gun mule 
calls gun-bullocks gentlemen, he must be very badly shaken up. Who are 
you fellows on the ground there?” 

The gun-bullocks rolled their cuds, and answered both together: “The 
seventh yoke of the first gun of the Big Gun Battery. We were asleep when 
the camels came, but when we were trampled on we got up and walked 
away. It is better to lie quiet in the mud than to be disturbed on good 
bedding. We told your friend here that there was nothing to be afraid of, but 
he knew so much that he thought otherwise. Wah!” 

They went on chewing. 

“That comes of being afraid,” said Billy. “You get laughed at by gun- 
bullocks. I hope you like it, young ‘un.” 


The young mule’s teeth snapped, and I heard him say something about 
not being afraid of any beefy old bullock in the world; but the bullocks only 
clicked their horns together and went on chewing. 

“Now, don’t be angry after you’ve been afraid. That’s the worst kind of 
cowardice,” said the troop-horse. “Anybody can be forgiven for being 
scared in the night, I think, if they see things they don’t understand. We’ve 
broken out of our pickets, again and again, four hundred and fifty of us, just 
because a new recruit got to telling tales of whip-snakes at home in 
Australia till we were scared to death of the loose ends of our head-ropes.” 





“ANYBODY CAN BE FORGIVEN FOR BEING SCARED IN THE 
NIGHT,’ 
SAID THE TROOP-HORSE.” 


“That’s all very well in camp,” said Billy; “I’m not above stampeding 
myself, for the fun of the thing, when I haven’t been out for a day or two; 
but what do you do on active service?” 

“Oh, that’s quite another set of new shoes,” said the troop-horse. “Dick 
Cunliffe’s on my back then, and drives his knees into me, and all I have to 
do is to watch where I am putting my feet, and to keep my hind legs well 
under me, and be bridle-wise.” 

“What’s bridle-wise?” said the young mule. 

“By the Blue Gums of the Back Blocks,” snorted the troop-horse, “do 
you mean to say that you aren’t taught to be bridle-wise in your business? 


How can you do anything, unless you can spin round at once when the rein 
is pressed on your neck? It means life or death to your man, and of course 
that’s life or death to you. Get round with your hind legs under you the 
instant you feel the rein on your neck. If you haven’t room to swing round, 
rear up a little and come round on your hind legs. That’s being bridle-wise.” 

“We aren’t taught that way,” said Billy the mule stiffly. “We’re taught to 
obey the man at our head: step off when he says so, and step in when he 
says so. I suppose it comes to the same thing. Now, with all this fine fancy 
business and rearing, which must be very bad for your hocks, what do you 
do?” 

“That depends,” said the troop-horse. “Generally I have to go in among a 
lot of yelling, hairy men with knives, — long shiny knives, worse than the 
farrier’s knives, — and I have to take care that Dick’s boot is just touching 
the next man’s boot without crushing it. I can see Dick’s lance to the right 
of my right eye, and I know I’m safe. I shouldn’t care to be the man or 
horse that stood up to Dick and me when we’re in a hurry.” 

“Don’t the knives hurt?” said the young mule. 

“Well, I got one cut across the chest once, but that wasn’t Dick’s fault — 

“A lot I should have cared whose fault it was, if it hurt!” said the young 
mule. 

“You must,” said the troop-horse. “If you don’t trust your man, you may 
as well run away at once. That’s what some of our horses do, and I don’t 
blame them. As I was saying, it wasn’t Dick’s fault. The man was lying on 
the ground, and I stretched myself not to tread on him, and he slashed up at 
me. Next time I have to go over a man lying down I shall step on him — 
hard.” 





“THE MAN WAS LYING ON THE GROUND, AND I STRETCHED 
MYSELF NOT TO TREAD ON HIM, AND HE SLASHED UP AT ME.’” 


“H’m!” said Billy; “it sounds very foolish. Knives are dirty things at any 
time. The proper thing to do is to climb up a mountain with a well-balanced 
saddle, hang on by all four feet and your ears too, and creep and crawl and 
wriggle along, till you come out hundreds of feet above any one else, on a 
ledge where there’s just room enough for your hoofs. Then you stand still 
and keep quiet, — never ask a man to hold your head, young ‘un, — keep 
quiet while the guns are being put together, and then you watch the little 
poppy shells drop down into the tree-tops ever so far below.” 

“Don’t you ever trip?” said the troop-horse. 

“They say that when a mule trips you can split a hen’s ear,” said Billy. 
“Now and again per-haps a badly packed saddle will upset a mule, but it’s 
very seldom. I wish I could show you our business. It’s beautiful. Why, it 
took me three years to find out what the men were driving at. The science 
of the thing is never to show up against the sky-line, because, if you do, you 
may get fired at. Remember that, young ‘un. Always keep hidden as much 
as possible, even if you have to go a mile out of your way. I lead the battery 
when it comes to that sort of climbing.” 

“Fired at without the chance of running into the people who are firing!” 
said the troop-horse, thinking hard. “I couldn’t stand that. I should want to 


charge, with Dick.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t; you know that as soon as the guns are in position 
they’ll do all the charging. That’s scientific and neat; but knives — pah!” 

The baggage-camel had been bobbing his head to and fro for some time 
past, anxious to get a word in edgeways. Then I heard him say, as he 
cleared his throat, nervously: 

“I — I — I have fought a little, but not in that climbing way or that 
running way.” 

“No. Now you mention it,” said Billy, “you don’t look as though you 
were made for climbing or running — much. Well, how was it, old Hay- 
bales?” 

“The proper way,” said the camel. “We all sat down — ” 

“Oh, my crupper and breastplate!” said the troop-horse under his breath. 
“Sat down?” 

“We sat down — a hundred of us,” the camel went on, “in a big square, 
and the men piled our packs and saddles outside the square, and they fired 
over our backs, the men did, on all sides of the square.” 

“What sort of men? Any men that came along?” said the troop-horse. 
“They teach us in riding-school to lie down and let our masters fire across 
us, but Dick Cunliffe is the only man I’d trust to do that. It tickles my 
girths, and, besides, I can’t see with my head on the ground.” 

“What does it matter who fires across you?” said the camel. “There are 
plenty of men and plenty of other camels close by, and a great many clouds 
of smoke. I am not frightened then. I sit still and wait.” 

“And yet,” said Billy, “you dream bad dreams and upset the camp at 
night. Well! well! Before I’d lie down, not to speak of sitting down, and let 
a man fire across me, my heels and his head would have something to say 
to each other. Did you ever hear anything so awful as that?” 

There was a long silence, and then one of the gun-bullocks lifted up his 
big head and said, “This is very foolish indeed. There is only one way of 
fighting.” 

“Oh, go on,” said Billy. “Please don’t mind me. I suppose you fellows 
fight standing on your tails?” 

“Only one way,” said the two together. (They must have been twins.) 
“This is that way. To put all twenty yoke of us to the big gun as soon as 
Two Tails trumpets.” (“Two Tails” is camp slang for the elephant.) 

“What does Two Tails trumpet for?” said the young mule. 

“To show that he is not going any nearer to the smoke on the other side. 
Two Tails is a great coward. Then we tug the big gun all together — Heya 


— Hullah! Heeyah! Hullah! We do not climb like cats nor run like calves. 
We go across the level plain, twenty yoke of us, till we are unyoked again, 
and we graze while the big guns talk across the plain to some town with 
mud walls, and pieces of the wall fall out, and the dust goes up as though 
many cattle were coming home.” 

“Oh! And you choose that time for grazing do you?” said the young 
mule. 

“That time or any other. Eating is always good. We eat till we are yoked 
up again and tug the gun back to where Two Tails is waiting for it. 
Sometimes there are big guns in the city that speak back, and some of us are 
killed, and then there is all the more grazing for those that are left. This is 
Fate — nothing but Fate. None the less, Two Tails is a great coward. That is 
the proper way to fight. We are brothers from Hapur. Our father was a 
sacred bull of Shiva. We have spoken.” 

“Well, I’ve certainly learned something tonight,” said the troop-horse. 
“Do you gentlemen of the screw-gun battery feel inclined to eat when you 
are being fired at with big guns, and Two Tails is behind you?” 

“About as much as we feel inclined to sit down and let men sprawl all 
over us, or run into people with knives. I never heard such stuff. A 
mountain ledge, a well-balanced load, a driver you can trust to let you pick 
your own way, and I’m your mule; but the other things — no!” said Billy, 
with a stamp of his foot. 

“Of course,” said the troop-horse, “every one is not made in the same 
way, and I can quite see that your family, on your father’s side, would fail to 
understand a great many things.” 

“Never you mind my family on my father’s side,” said Billy angrily; for 
every mule hates to be reminded that his father was a donkey. “My father 
was a Southern gentleman, and he could pull down and bite and kick into 
rags every horse he came across. Remember that, you big brown Brumby!” 

Brumby means wild horse without any breeding. Imagine the feelings of 
Sunol if a car-horse called her a “skate,” and you can imagine how the 
Australian horse felt. I saw the white of his eye glitter in the dark. 

“See here, you son of an imported Malaga jackass,” he said between his 
teeth, “I’?d have you know that I’m related on my mother’s side to Carbine, 
winner of the Melbourne Cup, and where I come from we aren’t 
accustomed to being ridden over roughshod by any parrot-mouthed, pig- 
headed mule in a pop-gun peashooter battery. Are you ready?” 

“On your hind legs!” squealed Billy. They both reared up facing each 
other, and I was expecting a furious fight, when a gurgly, rumbly voice 


called out of the darkness to the right — ”Children, what are you fighting 
about there? Be quiet.” 

Both beasts dropped down with a snort of disgust, for neither horse nor 
mule can bear to listen to an elephant’s voice. 

“Its Two Tails!” said the troop-horse. “I can’t stand him. A tail at each 
end isn’t fair!” 

“My feelings exactly,” said Billy, crowding into the troop-horse for 
company. “We’re very alike in some things.” 

“I suppose we’ve inherited them from our mothers,” said the troop-horse. 
“Tt’s not worth quarreling about. Hi! Two Tails, are you tied up?” 

“Yes,” said Two Tails, with a laugh all up his trunk. “I’m picketed for the 
night. I’ve heard what you fellows have been saying. But don’t be afraid. 
I’m not coming over.” 

The bullocks and the camel said, half aloud: “Afraid of Two Tails — 
what nonsense!” And the bullocks went on: “We are sorry that you heard, 
but it is true. Two Tails, why are you afraid of the guns when they fire?” 

“Well,” said Two Tails, rubbing one hind leg against the other, exactly 
like a little boy saying a piece, “I don’t quite know whether you’d 
understand.” 

“We don’t, but we have to pull the guns,” said the bullocks. 

“T know it, and I know you are a good deal braver than you think you are. 
But it’s different with me. My battery captain called me a Pachydermatous 
Anachronism the other day.” 

“That’s another way of fighting, I suppose?” said Billy, who was 
recovering his spirits. 

“You don’t know what that means, of course, but I do. It means betwixt 
and between, and that is just where I am. I can see inside my head what will 
happen when a shell bursts; and you bullocks can’t.” 

“T can,” said the troop-horse. “At least a little bit. I try not to think about 
it.” 

“I can see more than you, and I do think about it. I know there’s a great 
deal of me to take care of, and I know that nobody knows how to cure me 
when I’m sick. All they can do is to stop my driver’s pay till I get well, and 
I can’t trust my driver.” 

“Ah!” said the troop-horse. “That explains it. I can trust Dick.” 

“You could put a whole regiment of Dicks on my back without making 
me feel any better. I know just enough to be uncomfortable, and not enough 
to go on in spite of it.” 

“We do not understand,” said the bullocks. 


“I know you don’t. I’m not talking to you. You don’t know what blood 
is.” 

“We do,” said the bullocks. “It is red stuff that soaks into the ground and 
smells.” 

The troop-horse gave a kick and a bound and a snort. 

“Don’t talk of it,” he said. “I can smell it now, just thinking of it. It 
makes me want to run — when I haven’t Dick on my back.” 

“But it is not here,” said the camel and the bullocks. “Why are you so 
stupid?” 

“Tt’s vile stuff,” said Billy. “I don’t want to run, but I don’t want to talk 
about it.” 

“There you are!” said Two Tails, waving his tail to explain. 

“Surely. Yes, we have been here all night,” said the bullocks. 

Two Tails stamped his foot till the iron ring on it jingled. “Oh, I’m not 
talking to you. You can’t see inside your heads.” 

“No. We see out of our four eyes,” said the bullocks. “We see straight in 
front of us.” 

“If I could do that and nothing else you wouldn’t be needed to pull the 
big guns at all. If I was like my captain — he can see things inside his head 
before the firing begins, and he shakes all over, but he knows too much to 
run away — if I was like him I could pull the guns. But if I were as wise as 
all that I should never be here. I should be a king in the forest, as I used to 
be, sleeping half the day and bathing when I liked. I haven’t had a good 
bath for a month.” 

“That’s all very fine,” said Billy; “but giving a thing a long name doesn’t 
make it any better.” 

“H’sh!” said the troop-horse. “I think I understand what Two Tails 
means.” 

“You’ll understand better in a minute,” said Two Tails angrily. “Now, just 
you explain to me why you don’t like this!” 

He began trumpeting furiously at the top of his trumpet. 

“Stop that!” said Billy and the troop-horse together, and I could hear 
them stamp and shiver. An elephant’s trumpeting is always nasty, especially 
on a dark night. 

“I sha’n’t stop,” said Two Tails. “Won’t you explain that, please? 
Hhrrmph! Rrrt! Rrrmph! Rrrhha!” Then he stopped suddenly, and I heard a 
little whimper in the dark, and knew that Vixen had found me at last. She 
knew as well as I did that if there is one thing in the world the elephant is 
more afraid of than another it is a little barking dog; so she stopped to bully 


Two Tails in his pickets, and yapped round his big feet. Two Tails shuffled 
and squeaked. “Go away, little dog!” he said. “Don’t snuff at my ankles, or 
I ‘ll kick at you. Good little dog — nice little doggie, then! Go home, you 
yelping little beast! Oh, why doesn’t some one take her away? She’ ll bite 
me in a minute.” 

“Seems to me,” said Billy to the troop-horse, “that our friend Two Tails is 
afraid of most things. Now, if I had a full meal for every dog I’ve kicked 
across the parade-ground, I should be as fat as Two Tails nearly.” 

I whistled, and Vixen ran up to me, muddy all over, and licked my nose, 
and told me a long tale about hunting for me all through the camp. I never 
let her know that I understood beast talk, or she would have taken all sorts 
of liberties. So I buttoned her into the breast of my overcoat, and Two Tails 
shuffled and stamped and growled to himself. 

“Extraordinary! Most extraordinary!” he said. “It runs in our family. 
Now, where has that nasty little beast gone to?” 

I heard him feeling about with his trunk. 

“We all seem to be affected in various ways,” he went on, blowing his 
nose. “Now, you gentlemen were alarmed, I believe, when I trumpeted.” 

“Not alarmed, exactly,” said the troop-horse, “but it made me feel as 
though I had hornets where my saddle ought to be. Don’t begin again.” 

“I’m frightened of a little dog, and the camel here is frightened by bad 
dreams in the night.” 

“Tt is very lucky for us that we haven’t all got to fight in the same way,” 
said the troop-horse. 

“What I want to know,” said the young mule, who had been quiet for a 
long time — ”what I want to know is, why we have to fight at all.” 

“Because we are told to,” said the troop-horse, with a snort of contempt. 

“Orders,” said Billy the mule; and his teeth snapped. 

“Hukm hai!” (It is an order), said the camel with a gurgle; and Two Tails 
and the bullocks repeated, “Hukm hai!” 

“Yes, but who gives the orders?” said the recruit-mule. 

“The man who walks at your head — Or sits on your back — Or holds 
the nose-rope — Or twists your tail,” said Billy and the troop-horse and the 
camel and the bullocks one after the other. 

“But who gives them the orders?” 

“Now you want to know too much, young un,” said Billy, “and that is 
one way of getting kicked. All you have to do is to obey the man at your 
head and ask no questions.” 

“He’s quite right,” said Two Tails. “I can’t always obey, because I’m 


betwixt and between; but Billy’s right. Obey the man next to you who gives 
the order, or you’ ll stop all the battery, besides getting a thrashing.” 

The gun-bullocks got up to go. “Morning is coming,” they said. “We will 
go back to our lines. It is true that we see only out of our eyes, and we are 
not very clever; but still, we are the only people to-night who have not been 
afraid. Good night, you brave people.” 

Nobody answered, and the troop-horse said, to change the conversation, 
“Where’s that little dog? A dog means a man somewhere near.” 

“Here I am,” yapped Vixen, “under the gun-tail with my man. You big, 
blundering beast of a camel you, you upset our tent. My man’s very angry.” 

“Phew!” said the bullocks. “He must be white?” 

“Of course he is,” said Vixen. “Do you suppose I’m looked after by a 
black bullock-driver?” 

“Huah! Ouach! Ugh!” said the bullocks. “Let us get away quickly.” 

They plunged forward in the mud, and managed somehow to run their 
yoke on the pole of an ammunition-wagon, where it jammed. 

“Now you have done it,” said Billy calmly. “Don’t struggle. You’re hung 
up till daylight. What on earth’s the matter?” 

The bullocks went off into the long hissing snorts that Indian cattle give, 
and pushed and crowded and slued and stamped and slipped and nearly fell 
down in the mud, grunting savagely. 

“You’ll break your necks in a minute,” said the troop-horse. “What’s the 
matter with white men? I live with ‘em.” 

“They — eat — us! Pull!” said the near bullock: the yoke snapped with a 
twang, and they lumbered off together. 

I never knew before what made Indian cattle so afraid of Englishmen. We 
eat beef — a thing that no cattle-driver touches — and of course the cattle 
do not like it. 

“May I be flogged with my own pad-chains! Who’d have thought of two 
big lumps like those losing their heads?” said Billy. 

“Never mind. I’m going to look at this man. Most of the white men, I 
know, have things in their pockets,” said the troop-horse. 

“PII leave you, then. I can’t say I’m overfond of ‘em myself. Besides, 
white men who haven’t a place to sleep in are more than likely to be 
thieves, and I’ve a good deal of Government property on my back. Come 
along, young ‘un, and we’ll go back to our lines. Good-night, Australia! See 
you on parade to-morrow, I suppose. Good-night, old Hay-bale! — try to 
control your feelings, won’t you? Good-night, Two Tails! If you pass us on 
the ground to-morrow, don’t trumpet. It spoils our formation.” 


Billy the mule stumped off with the swaggering limp of an old 
campaigner, as the troop-horse’s head came nuzzling into my breast, and I 
gave him biscuits; while Vixen, who is a most conceited little dog, told him 
fibs about the scores of horses that she and I kept. 

“T’m coming to the parade to-morrow in my dog-cart,” she said. “Where 
will you be?” 

“On the left hand of the second squadron. I set the time for all my troop, 
little lady,” he said politely. “Now I must go back to Dick. My tail’s all 
muddy, and he’ll have two hours’ hard work dressing me for the parade.” 

The big parade of all the thirty thousand men was held that afternoon, 
and Vixen and I had a good place close to the Viceroy and the Amir of 
Afghanistan, with his high big black hat of astrakhan wool and the great 
diamond star in the center. The first part of the review was all sunshine, and 
the regiments went by in wave upon wave of legs all moving together, and 
guns all in a line, till our eyes grew dizzy. Then the cavalry came up, to the 
beautiful cavalry canter of “Bonnie Dundee,” and Vixen cocked her ear 
where she sat on the dog-cart. The second squadron of the lancers shot by, 
and there was the troop-horse, with his tail like spun silk, his head pulled 
into his breast, one ear forward and one back, setting the time for all his 
squadron, his legs going as smoothly as waltz-music. Then the big guns 
came by, and I saw Two Tails and two other elephants harnessed in line to a 
forty-pounder siege-gun while twenty yoke of oxen walked behind. The 
seventh pair had a new yoke, and they looked rather stiff and tired. Last 
came the screw-guns, and Billy the mule carried himself as though he 
commanded all the troops, and his harness was oiled and polished till it 
winked. I gave a cheer all by myself for Billy the mule, but he never looked 
right or left. 

The rain began to fall again, and for a while it was too misty to see what 
the troops were doing. They had made a big half-circle across the plain, and 
were spreading out into a line. That line grew and grew and grew till it was 
three-quarters of a mile long from wing to wing — one solid wall of men, 
horses, and guns. Then it came on straight toward the Viceroy and the Amir, 
and as it got nearer the ground began to shake, like the deck of a steamer 
when the engines are going fast. 

Unless you have been there you cannot imagine what a frightening effect 
this steady come-down of troops has on the spectators, even when they 
know it is only a review. I looked at the Amir. Up till then he had not shown 
the shadow of a sign of astonishment or anything else; but now his eyes 
began to get bigger and bigger, and he picked up the reins on his horse’s 


neck and looked behind him. For a minute it seemed as though he were 
going to draw his sword and slash his way out through the English men and 
women in the carriages at the back. Then the advance stopped dead, the 
ground stood still, the whole line saluted, and thirty bands began to play all 
together. That was the end of the review, and the regiments went off to their 
camps in the rain; and an infantry band struck up with — 

The animals went in two by two, Hurrah! The animals went in two by 
two, The elephant and the battery mu- |’, and they all got into the Ark, For 
to get out of the rain! 

Then I heard an old, grizzled, long-haired Central Asian chief, who had 
come down with the Amir, asking questions of a native officer. 





“THEN I HEARD AN OLD, GRIZZLED, LONG-HAIRED, CENTRAL 
ASIAN 
CHIEF ASKING QUESTIONS OF A NATIVE OFFICER.” 


“Now,” said he, “in what manner was this wonderful thing done?” 

And the officer answered, “There was an order, and they obeyed.” 

“But are the beasts as wise as the men?” said the chief. 

“They obey, as the men do. Mule, horse, elephant, or bullock, he obeys 
his driver, and the driver his sergeant, and the sergeant his lieutenant, and 
the lieutenant his captain, and the captain his major, and the major his 
colonel, and the colonel his brigadier commanding three regiments, and the 


brigadier his general, who obeys the Viceroy, who is the servant of the 
Empress. Thus it is done.” 

“Would it were so in Afghanistan!” said the chief; “for there we obey 
only our own wills.” 

“And for that reason,” said the native officer, twirling his mustache, 
“your Amir whom you do not obey must come here and take orders from 
our Viceroy.” 


PARADE-SONG OF THE CAMP ANIMALS 


ELEPHANTS OF THE GUN-TEAM 
We lent to Alexander the strength of Hercules, The wisdom of our 
foreheads, the cunning of our knees; We bowed our necks to service; they 
ne’er were loosed again, — Make way there, way for the ten-foot teams Of 
the Forty-Pounder train! 
GUN-BULLOCKS 
Those heroes in their harnesses avoid a cannon-ball, And what they know 
of powder upsets them one and all; Then we come into action and tug the 
guns again, — Make way there, way for the twenty yoke Of the Forty- 
Pounder train! 

CAVALRY HORSES 

By the brand on my withers, the finest of tunes 

Is played by the Lancers, Hussars, and Dragoons, 

And it’s sweeter than “Stables” or “Water” to me, 

The Cavalry Canter of “Bonnie Dundee”! 

Then feed us and break us and handle and groom, 

And give us good riders and plenty of room, 

And launch us in column of squadrons and see 

The way of the war-horse to “Bonnie Dundee”! 

SCREW-GUN MULES 

As me and my companions were scrambling up a hill, 

The path was lost in rolling stones, but we went forward still; 

For we can wriggle and climb, my lads, and turn up everywhere, 

And it’s our delight on a mountain height, with a leg or two to spare! 

Good luck to every sergeant, then, that lets us pick our road; 

Bad luck to all the driver-men that cannot pack a load: 

For we can wriggle and climb, my lads, and turn up everywhere, 

And it’s our delight on a mountain height with a leg or two to spare! 

COMMISSARIAT CAMELS 

We haven’t a camelty tune of our own 

To help us trollop along, 

But every neck is a hairy trombone 

(Rtt-ta-ta-ta! is a hairy trombone!) 

And this is our marching song: 

Cant! Don’t! Shan’t! Won't! 

Pass it along the line! 


Somebody’s pack has slid from his back, 

Wish it were only mine! 

Somebody’s load has tipped off in the road — 

Cheer for a halt and a row! 

Urrr! Yarrh! Grr! Arrh! 

Somebody’s catching it now! 

ALL THE BEASTS TOGETHER 

Children of the Camp are we, Serving each in his degree; Children of the 
yoke and goad, Pack and harness, pad and load. See our line across the 
plain, Like a heel-rope bent again. Reaching, writhing, rolling far, 
Sweeping all away to war! While the men that walk beside, Dusty, silent, 
heavy-eyed, Cannot tell why we or they March and suffer day by day. 
Children of the Camp are we, Serving each in his degree; Children of the 
yoke and goad, Pack and harness, pad and load. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK 
=< 


First published in 1895, this sequel collection features five stories about 
Mowgli and three unrelated stories, with all but one of the tales set in India. 
All of the stories were previously published in magazines in 1894-5, often 
under different titles. 
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HOW FEAR CAME 


The stream is shrunk — the pool is dry, 
And we be comrades, thou and I; 
With fevered jowl and dusty flank 
Each jostling each along the bank; 
And by one drouthy fear made still, 
Forgoing thought of quest or kill. 
Now ‘neath his dam the fawn may see, 
The lean Pack-wolf as cowed as he, 
And the tall buck, unflinching, note 
The fangs that tore his father’s throat. 
The pools are shrunk — the streams are dry, 
And we be playmates, thou and I, 
Till yonder cloud — Good Hunting! — loose 
The rain that breaks our Water Truce. 


The Law of the Jungle — which is by far the oldest law in the world — 
has arranged for almost every kind of accident that may befall the Jungle 
People, till now its code is as perfect as time and custom can make it. You 
will remember that Mowgli spent a great part of his life in the Seeonee 
Wolf-Pack, learning the Law from Baloo, the Brown Bear; and it was Baloo 
who told him, when the boy grew impatient at the constant orders, that the 
Law was like the Giant Creeper, because it dropped across every one’s back 
and no one could escape. “When thou hast lived as long as I have, Little 
Brother, thou wilt see how all the Jungle obeys at least one Law. And that 
will be no pleasant sight,” said Baloo. 

This talk went in at one ear and out at the other, for a boy who spends his 
life eating and sleeping does not worry about anything till it actually stares 
him in the face. But, one year, Baloo’s words came true, and Mowgli saw 
all the Jungle working under the Law. 

It began when the winter Rains failed almost entirely, and Ikki, the 
Porcupine, meeting Mowgli in a bamboo-thicket, told him that the wild 
yams were drying up. Now everybody knows that Ikki is ridiculously 
fastidious in his choice of food, and will eat nothing but the very best and 
ripest. So Mowgli laughed and said, “What is that to me?” 

“Not much NOW,” said Ikki, rattling his quills in a stiff, uncomfortable 
way, “but later we shall see. Is there any more diving into the deep rock- 
pool below the Bee-Rocks, Little Brother?” 

“No. The foolish water is going all away, and I do not wish to break my 
head,” said Mowgli, who, in those days, was quite sure that he knew as 
much as any five of the Jungle People put together. 

“That is thy loss. A small crack might let in some wisdom.” Ikki ducked 
quickly to prevent Mowgli from pulling his nose-bristles, and Mowgli told 


Baloo what Ikki had said. Baloo looked very grave, and mumbled half to 
himself: “If I were alone I would change my hunting-grounds now, before 
the others began to think. And yet — hunting among strangers ends in 
fighting; and they might hurt the Man-cub. We must wait and see how the 
mohwa blooms.” 

That spring the mohwa tree, that Baloo was so fond of, never flowered. 
The greeny, cream-coloured, waxy blossoms were heat-killed before they 
were born, and only a few bad-smelling petals came down when he stood 
on his hind legs and shook the tree. Then, inch by inch, the untempered heat 
crept into the heart of the Jungle, turning it yellow, brown, and at last black. 
The green growths in the sides of the ravines burned up to broken wires and 
curled films of dead stuff; the hidden pools sank down and caked over, 
keeping the last least footmark on their edges as if it had been cast in iron; 
the juicy-stemmed creepers fell away from the trees they clung to and died 
at their feet; the bamboos withered, clanking when the hot winds blew, and 
the moss peeled off the rocks deep in the Jungle, till they were as bare and 
as hot as the quivering blue boulders in the bed of the stream. 

The birds and the monkey-people went north early in the year, for they 
knew what was coming; and the deer and the wild pig broke far away to the 
perished fields of the villages, dying sometimes before the eyes of men too 
weak to kill them. Chil, the Kite, stayed and grew fat, for there was a great 
deal of carrion, and evening after evening he brought the news to the beasts, 
too weak to force their way to fresh hunting-grounds, that the sun was 
killing the Jungle for three days’ flight in every direction. 

Mowgli, who had never known what real hunger meant, fell back on stale 
honey, three years old, scraped out of deserted rock-hives — honey black as 
a sloe, and dusty with dried sugar. He hunted, too, for deep-boring grubs 
under the bark of the trees, and robbed the wasps of their new broods. All 
the game in the jungle was no more than skin and bone, and Bagheera could 
kill thrice in a night, and hardly get a full meal. But the want of water was 
the worst, for though the Jungle People drink seldom they must drink deep. 

And the heat went on and on, and sucked up all the moisture, till at last 
the main channel of the Waingunga was the only stream that carried a 
trickle of water between its dead banks; and when Hathi, the wild elephant, 
who lives for a hundred years and more, saw a long, lean blue ridge of rock 
show dry in the very centre of the stream, he knew that he was looking at 
the Peace Rock, and then and there he lifted up his trunk and proclaimed 
the Water Truce, as his father before him had proclaimed it fifty years ago. 
The deer, wild pig, and buffalo took up the cry hoarsely; and Chil, the Kite, 


flew in great circles far and wide, whistling and shrieking the warning. 

By the Law of the Jungle it is death to kill at the drinking-places when 
once the Water Truce has been declared. The reason of this is that drinking 
comes before eating. Every one in the Jungle can scramble along somehow 
when only game is scarce; but water is water, and when there is but one 
source of supply, all hunting stops while the Jungle People go there for their 
needs. In good seasons, when water was plentiful, those who came down to 
drink at the Waingunga — or anywhere else, for that matter — did so at the 
risk of their lives, and that risk made no small part of the fascination of the 
night’s doings. To move down so cunningly that never a leaf stirred; to 
wade knee-deep in the roaring shallows that drown all noise from behind; to 
drink, looking backward over one shoulder, every muscle ready for the first 
desperate bound of keen terror; to roll on the sandy margin, and return, wet- 
muzzled and well plumped out, to the admiring herd, was a thing that all 
tall-antlered young bucks took a delight in, precisely because they knew 
that at any moment Bagheera or Shere Khan might leap upon them and bear 
them down. But now all that life-and-death fun was ended, and the Jungle 
People came up, starved and weary, to the shrunken river, — tiger, bear, 
deer, buffalo, and pig, all together, — drank the fouled waters, and hung 
above them, too exhausted to move off. 

The deer and the pig had tramped all day in search of something better 
than dried bark and withered leaves. The buffaloes had found no wallows to 
be cool in, and no green crops to steal. The snakes had left the Jungle and 
come down to the river in the hope of finding a stray frog. They curled 
round wet stones, and never offered to strike when the nose of a rooting pig 
dislodged them. The river-turtles had long ago been killed by Bagheera, 
cleverest of hunters, and the fish had buried themselves deep in the dry 
mud. Only the Peace Rock lay across the shallows like a long snake, and 
the little tired ripples hissed as they dried on its hot side. 

It was here that Mowgli came nightly for the cool and the 
companionship. The most hungry of his enemies would hardly have cared 
for the boy then, His naked hide made him seem more lean and wretched 
than any of his fellows. His hair was bleached to tow colour by the sun; his 
ribs stood out like the ribs of a basket, and the lumps on his knees and 
elbows, where he was used to track on all fours, gave his shrunken limbs 
the look of knotted grass-stems. But his eye, under his matted forelock, was 
cool and quiet, for Bagheera was his adviser in this time of trouble, and told 
him to go quietly, hunt slowly, and never, on any account, to lose his 
temper. 


“Tt is an evil time,” said the Black Panther, one furnace-hot evening, “but 
it will go if we can live till the end. Is thy stomach full, Man-cub?” 

“There is stuff in my stomach, but I get no good of it. Think you, 
Bagheera, the Rains have forgotten us and will never come again?” 

“Not I! We shall see the mohwa in blossom yet, and the little fawns all 
fat with new grass. Come down to the Peace Rock and hear the news. On 
my back, Little Brother.” 

“This is no time to carry weight. I can still stand alone, but — indeed we 
be no fatted bullocks, we two.” 

Bagheera looked along his ragged, dusty flank and whispered. “Last 
night I killed a bullock under the yoke. So low was I brought that I think I 
should not have dared to spring if he had been loose. WOU!” 

Mowgli laughed. “Yes, we be great hunters now,” said he. “I am very 
bold — to eat grubs,” and the two came down together through the 
crackling undergrowth to the river-bank and the lace-work of shoals that ran 
out from it in every direction. 

“The water cannot live long,” said Baloo, joining them. “Look across. 
Yonder are trails like the roads of Man.” 

On the level plain of the farther bank the stiff jungle-grass had died 
standing, and, dying, had mummied. The beaten tracks of the deer and the 
pig, all heading toward the river, had striped that colourless plain with dusty 
gullies driven through the ten-foot grass, and, early as it was, each long 
avenue was full of first-comers hastening to the water. You could hear the 
does and fawns coughing in the snuff-like dust. 

Up-stream, at the bend of the sluggish pool round the Peace Rock, and 
Warden of the Water Truce, stood Hathi, the wild elephant, with his sons, 
gaunt and gray in the moonlight, rocking to and fro — always rocking. 
Below him a little were the vanguard of the deer; below these, again, the 
pig and the wild buffalo; and on the opposite bank, where the tall trees 
came down to the water’s edge, was the place set apart for the Eaters of 
Flesh — the tiger, the wolves, the panther, the bear, and the others. 

“We are under one Law, indeed,” said Bagheera, wading into the water 
and looking across at the lines of clicking horns and starting eyes where the 
deer and the pig pushed each other to and fro. “Good hunting, all you of my 
blood,” he added, lying own at full length, one flank thrust out of the 
shallows; and then, between his teeth, “But for that which is the Law it 
would be VERY good hunting.” 

The quick-spread ears of the deer caught the last sentence, and a 
frightened whisper ran along the ranks. “The Truce! Remember the Truce!” 


“Peace there, peace!” gurgled Hathi, the wild elephant. “The Truce holds, 
Bagheera. This is no time to talk of hunting.” 

“Who should know better than I?” Bagheera answered, rolling his yellow 
eyes up-stream. “I am an eater of turtles — a fisher of frogs. Ngaayah! 
Would I could get good from chewing branches!” 

“WE wish so, very greatly,” bleated a young fawn, who had only been 
born that spring, and did not at all like it. Wretched as the Jungle People 
were, even Hathi could not help chuckling; while Mowgli, lying on his 
elbows in the warm water, laughed aloud, and beat up the scum with his 
feet. 

“Well spoken, little bud-horn,” Bagheera purred. “When the Truce ends 
that shall be remembered in thy favour,” and he looked keenly through the 
darkness to make sure of recognising the fawn again. 

Gradually the talking spread up and down the drinking-places. One could 
hear the scuffling, snorting pig asking for more room; the buffaloes 
grunting among themselves as they lurched out across the sand-bars, and 
the deer telling pitiful stories of their long foot-sore wanderings in quest of 
food. Now and again they asked some question of the Eaters of Flesh across 
the river, but all the news was bad, and the roaring hot wind of the Jungle 
came and went between the rocks and the rattling branches, and scattered 
twigs, and dust on the water. 

“The men-folk, too, they die beside their ploughs,” said a young 
sambhur. “I passed three between sunset and night. They lay still, and their 
Bullocks with them. We also shall lie still in a little.” 

“The river has fallen since last night,” said Baloo. “O Hathi, hast thou 
ever seen the like of this drought?” 

“Tt will pass, it will pass,” said Hathi, squirting water along his back and 
sides. 

“We have one here that cannot endure long,” said Baloo; and he looked 
toward the boy he loved. 

“T?” said Mowgli indignantly, sitting up in the water. “I have no long fur 
to cover my bones, but — but if THY hide were taken off, Baloo — — ” 

Hathi shook all over at the idea, and Baloo said severely: 

“Man-cub, that is not seemly to tell a Teacher of the Law. Never have I 
been seen without my hide.” 

“Nay, I meant no harm, Baloo; but only that thou art, as it were, like the 
cocoanut in the husk, and I am the same cocoanut all naked. Now that 
brown husk of thine — — ” Mowgli was sitting cross-legged, and 
explaining things with his forefinger in his usual way, when Bagheera put 


out a paddy paw and pulled him over backward into the water. 

“Worse and worse,” said the Black Panther, as the boy rose spluttering. 
“First Baloo is to be skinned, and now he is a cocoanut. Be careful that he 
does not do what the ripe cocoanuts do.” 

“And what is that?” said Mowgli, off his guard for the minute, though 
that is one of the oldest catches in the Jungle. 

“Break thy head,” said Bagheera quietly, pulling him under again. 

“Tt is not good to make a jest of thy teacher,” said the bear, when Mowgli 
had been ducked for the third time. 

“Not good! What would ye have? That naked thing running to and fro 
makes a monkey-jest of those who have once been good hunters, and pulls 
the best of us by the whiskers for sport.” This was Shere Khan, the Lame 
Tiger, limping down to the water. He waited a little to enjoy the sensation 
he made among the deer on the opposite to lap, growling: “The jungle has 
become a whelping-ground for naked cubs now. Look at me, Man-cub!” 

Mowgli looked — stared, rather — as insolently as he knew how, and in 
a minute Shere Khan turned away uneasily. “Man-cub this, and Man-cub 
that,” he rumbled, going on with his drink, “the cub is neither man nor cub, 
or he would have been afraid. Next season I shall have to beg his leave for a 
drink. Augrh!” 

“That may come, too,” said Bagheera, looking him steadily between the 
eyes. “That may come, too — Faugh, Shere Khan! — what new shame hast 
thou brought here?” 

The Lame Tiger had dipped his chin and jowl in the water, and dark, oily 
streaks were floating from it down-stream. 

“Man!” said Shere Khan coolly, “I killed an hour since.” He went on 
purring and growling to himself. 

The line of beasts shook and wavered to and fro, and a whisper went up 
that grew to a cry. “Man! Man! He has killed Man!” Then all looked 
towards Hathi, the wild elephant, but he seemed not to hear. Hathi never 
does anything till the time comes, and that is one of the reasons why he 
lives so long. 

“At such a season as this to kill Man! Was no other game afoot?” said 
Bagheera scornfully, drawing himself out of the tainted water, and shaking 
each paw, cat-fashion, as he did so. 

“T killed for choice — not for food.” The horrified whisper began again, 
and Hathi’s watchful little white eye cocked itself in Shere Khan’s 
direction. “For choice,” Shere Khan drawled. “Now come I to drink and 
make me clean again. Is there any to forbid?” 


Bagheera’s back began to curve like a bamboo in a high wind, but Hathi 
lifted up his trunk and spoke quietly. 

“Thy kill was from choice?” he asked; and when Hathi asks a question it 
is best to answer. 

“Even so. It was my right and my Night. Thou knowest, O Hathi.” Shere 
Khan spoke almost courteously. 

“Yes, I know,” Hathi answered; and, after a little silence, “Hast thou 
drunk thy fill?” 

“For to-night, yes.” 

“Go, then. The river is to drink, and not to defile. None but the Lame 
Tiger would so have boasted of his right at this season when — when we 
suffer together — Man and Jungle People alike. Clean or unclean, get to thy 
lair, Shere Khan!” 

The last words rang out like silver trumpets, and Hathi’s three sons rolled 
forward half a pace, though there was no need. Shere Khan slunk away, not 
daring to growl, for he knew — what every one else knows — that when 
the last comes to the last, Hathi is the Master of the Jungle. 

“What is this right Shere Khan speaks of?” Mowgli whispered in 
Bagheera’s ear. “To kill Man is always, shameful. The Law says so. And yet 
Hathi says — —” 

“Ask him. I do not know, Little Brother. Right or no right, if Hathi had 
not spoken I would have taught that lame butcher his lesson. To come to the 
Peace Rock fresh from a kill of Man — and to boast of it — is a jackal’s 
trick. Besides, he tainted the good water.” 

Mowgli waited for a minute to pick up his courage, because no one cared 
to address Hathi directly, and then he cried: “What is Shere Khan’s right, O 
Hathi?” Both banks echoed his words, for all the People of the Jungle are 
intensely curious, and they had just seen something that none except Baloo, 
who looked very thoughtful, seemed to understand. 

“Tt is an old tale,” said Hathi; “a tale older than the Jungle. Keep silence 
along the banks and I will tell that tale.” 

There was a minute or two of pushing a shouldering among the pigs and 
the buffalo, and then the leaders of the herds grunted, one after another, 
“We wait,” and Hathi strode forward, till he was nearly knee-deep in the 
pool by the Peace Rock. Lean and wrinkled and yellow-tusked though he 
was, he looked what the Jungle knew him to be — their master. 

“Ye know, children,” he began, “that of all things ye most fear Man;” and 
there was a mutter of agreement. 

“This tale touches thee, Little Brother,” said Bagheera to Mowgli. 


“I? I am of the Pack — a hunter of the Free People,” Mowgli answered. 
“What have I to do with Man?” 

“And ye do not know why ye fear Man?” Hathi went on. “This is the 
reason. In the beginning of the Jungle, and none know when that was, we of 
the Jungle walked together, having no fear of one another. In those days 
there was no drought, and leaves and flowers and fruit grew on the same 
tree, and we ate nothing at all except leaves and flowers and grass and fruit 
and bark.” 

“I am glad I was not born in those days,” said Bagheera. “Bark is only 
good to sharpen claws.” 

“And the Lord of the Jungle was Tha, the First of the Elephants. He drew 
the Jungle out of deep waters with his trunk; and where he made furrows in 
the ground with his tusks, there the rivers ran; and where he struck with his 
foot, there rose ponds of good water; and when he blew through his trunk, 
— thus, — the trees fell. That was the manner in which the Jungle was 
made by Tha; and so the tale was told to me.” 

“Tt has not lost fat in the telling,” Bagheera whispered, and Mowgli 
laughed behind his hand. 

“In those days there was no corn or melons or pepper or sugar-cane, nor 
were there any little huts such as ye have all seen; and the Jungle People 
knew nothing of Man, but lived in the Jungle together, making one people. 
But presently they began to dispute over their food, though there was 
grazing enough for all. They were lazy. Each wished to eat where he lay, as 
sometimes we can do now when the spring rains are good. Tha, the First of 
the Elephants, was busy making new jungles and leading the rivers in their 
beds. He could not walk in all places; therefore he made the First of the 
Tigers the master and the judge of the Jungle, to whom the Jungle People 
should bring their disputes. In those days the First of the Tigers ate fruit and 
grass with the others. He was as large as I am, and he was very beautiful, in 
colour all over like the blossom of the yellow creeper. There was never 
stripe nor bar upon his hide in those good days when this the Jungle was 
new. All the Jungle People came before him without fear, and his word was 
the Law of all the Jungle. We were then, remember ye, one people. 

“Yet upon a night there was a dispute between two bucks — a grazing- 
quarrel such as ye now Settle with the horns and the fore-feet — and it is 
said that as the two spoke together before the First of the First of the Tigers 
lying among the flowers, a buck pushed him with his horns, and the First of 
the Tigers forgot that he was the master and judge of the Jungle, and, 
leaping upon that buck, broke his neck. 


“Till that night never one of us had died, and the First of the Tigers, 
seeing what he had done, and being made foolish by the scent of the blood, 
ran away into the marshes of the North, and we of the Jungle, left without a 
judge, fell to fighting among ourselves; and Tha heard the noise of it and 
came back. Then some of us said this and some of us said that, but he saw 
the dead buck among the flowers, and asked who had killed, and we of the 
Jungle would not tell because the smell of the blood made us foolish. We 
ran to and fro in circles, capering and crying out and shaking our heads. 
Then Tha gave an order to the trees that hang low, and to the trailing 
creepers of the Jungle, that they should mark the killer of the buck so that 
he should know him again, and he said, ‘Who will now be master of the 
Jungle People?’ Then up leaped the Gray Ape who lives in the branches, 
and said, ‘I will now be master of the Jungle.’” 

At this Tha laughed, and said, “So be it,” and went away very angry. 

“Children, ye know the Gray Ape. He was then as he is now. At the first 
he made a wise face for himself, but in a little while he began to scratch and 
to leap up and down, and when Tha came back he found the Gray Ape 
hanging, head down, from a bough, mocking those who stood below; and 
they mocked him again. And so there was no Law in the Jungle — only 
foolish talk and senseless words. 

“Then Tha called us all together and said: “The first of your masters has 
brought Death into the Jungle, and the second Shame. Now it is time there 
was a Law, and a Law that ye must not break. Now ye shall know Fear, and 
when ye have found him ye shall know that he is your master, and the rest 
shall follow.’ Then we of the jungle said, ‘What is Fear?’ And Tha said, 
‘Seek till ye find.’ So we went up and down the Jungle seeking for Fear, 
and presently the buffaloes — — ” 

“Ugh!” said Mysa, the leader of the buffaloes, from their sand-bank. 

“Yes, Mysa, it was the buffaloes. They came back with the news that in a 
cave in the Jungle sat Fear, and that he had no hair, and went upon his hind 
legs. Then we of the Jungle followed the herd till we came to that cave, and 
Fear stood at the mouth of it, and he was, as the buffaloes had said, hairless, 
and he walked upon his hinder legs. When he saw us he cried out, and his 
voice filled us with the fear that we have now of that voice when we hear it, 
and we ran away, tramping upon and tearing each other because we were 
afraid. That night, so it was told to me, we of the Jungle did not lie down 
together as used to be our custom, but each tribe drew off by itself — the 
pig with the pig, the deer with the deer; horn to hom, hoof to hoof, — like 
keeping to like, and so lay shaking in the Jungle. 


“Only the First of the Tigers was not with us, for he was still hidden in 
the marshes of the North, and when word was brought to him of the Thing 
we had seen in the cave, he said. ‘I will go to this Thing and break his 
neck.’ So he ran all the night till he came to the cave; but the trees and the 
creepers on his path, remembering the order that Tha had given, let down 
their branches and marked him as he ran, drawing their fingers across his 
back, his flank, his forehead, and his jowl. Wherever they touched him 
there was a mark and a stripe upon his yellow hide. AND THOSE 
STRIPES DO THIS CHILDREN WEAR TO THIS DAY! When he came to 
the cave, Fear, the Hairless One, put out his hand and called him ‘The 
Striped One that comes by night,’ and the First of the Tigers was afraid of 
the Hairless One, and ran back to the swamps howling.” 

Mowgli chuckled quietly here, his chin in the water. 

“So loud did he howl that Tha heard him and said, ‘What is the sorrow?’ 
And the First of the Tigers, lifting up his muzzle to the new-made sky, 
which is now so old, said: ‘Give me back my power, O Tha. I am made 
ashamed before all the Jungle, and I have run away from a Hairless One, 
and he has called me a shameful name.’ ‘And why?’ said Tha. ‘Because I 
am smeared with the mud of the marshes,’ said the First of the Tigers. 
‘Swim, then, and roll on the wet grass, and if it be mud it will wash away,’ 
said Tha; and the First of the Tigers swam, and rolled and rolled upon the 
grass, till the Jungle ran round and round before his eyes, but not one little 
bar upon all his hide was changed, and Tha, watching him, laughed. Then 
the First of the Tigers said: ‘What have I done that this comes to me?’ Tha 
said, “Thou hast killed the buck, and thou hast let Death loose in the Jungle, 
and with Death has come Fear, so that the people of the Jungle are afraid 
one of the other, as thou art afraid of the Hairless One.’ The First of the 
Tigers said, “They will never fear me, for I knew them since the beginning.’ 
Tha said, ‘Go and see.’ And the First of the Tigers ran to and fro, calling 
aloud to the deer and the pig and the sambhur and the porcupine and all the 
Jungle Peoples, and they all ran away from him who had been their judge, 
because they were afraid. 

“Then the First of the Tigers came back, and his pride was broken in him, 
and, beating his head upon the ground, he tore up the earth with all his feet 
and said: ‘Remember that I was once the Master of the Jungle. Do not 
forget me, O Tha! Let my children remember that I was once without 
shame or fear!’ And Tha said: ‘This much I will do, because thou and I 
together saw the Jungle made. For one night in each year it shall be as it 
was before the buck was killed — for thee and for thy children. In that one 


night, if ye meet the Hairless One — and his name is Man — ye shall not 
be afraid of him, but he shall be afraid of you, as though ye were judges of 
the Jungle and masters of all things. Show him mercy in that night of his 
fear, for thou hast known what Fear is.’ 

“Then the First of the Tigers answered, ‘I am content’; but when next he 
drank he saw the black stripes upon his flank and his side, and he 
remembered the name that the Hairless One had given him, and he was 
angry. For a year he lived in the marshes waiting till Tha should keep his 
promise. And upon a night when the jackal of the Moon [the Evening Star] 
stood clear of the Jungle, he felt that his Night was upon him, and he went 
to that cave to meet the Hairless One. Then it happened as Tha promised, 
for the Hairless One fell down before him and lay along the ground, and the 
First of the Tigers struck him and broke his back, for he thought that there 
was but one such Thing in the Jungle, and that he had killed Fear. Then, 
nosing above the kill, he heard Tha coming down from the woods of the 
North, and presently the voice of the First of the Elephants, which is the 
voice that we hear now — — ” 

The thunder was rolling up and down the dry, scarred hills, but it brought 
no rain — only heat — lightning that flickered along the ridges — and 
Hathi went on: “THAT was the voice he heard, and it said: ‘Is this thy 
mercy?’ The First of the Tigers licked his lips and said: ‘What matter? I 
have killed Fear.’ And Tha said: ‘O blind and foolish! Thou hast untied the 
feet of Death, and he will follow thy trail till thou diest. Thou hast taught 
Man to kill!’ 

“The First of the Tigers, standing stiffly to his kill, said. ‘He is as the 
buck was. There is no Fear. Now I will judge the Jungle Peoples once 
more.’ 

“And Tha said: ‘Never again shall the Jungle Peoples come to thee. They 
shall never cross thy trail, nor sleep near thee, nor follow after thee, nor 
browse by thy lair. Only Fear shall follow thee, and with a blow that thou 
canst not see he shall bid thee wait his pleasure. He shall make the ground 
to open under thy feet, and the creeper to twist about thy neck, and the tree- 
trunks to grow together about thee higher than thou canst leap, and at the 
last he shall take thy hide to wrap his cubs when they are cold. Thou hast 
shown him no mercy, and none will he show thee.’ 

“The First of the Tigers was very bold, for his Night was still on him, and 
he said: “The Promise of Tha is the Promise of Tha. He will not take away 
my Night?’ And Tha said: ‘The one Night is thine, as I have said, but there 
is a price to pay. Thou hast taught Man to kill, and he is no slow learner.’ 


“The First of the Tigers said: ‘He is here under my foot, and his back is 
broken. Let the Jungle know I have killed Fear.’ 

“Then Tha laughed, and said: ‘Thou hast killed one of many, but thou 
thyself shalt tell the Jungle — for thy Night is ended.’ 

“So the day came; and from the mouth of the cave went out another 
Hairless One, and he saw the kill in the path, and the First of the Tigers 
above it, and he took a pointed stick — — ” 

“They throw a thing that cuts now,” said Ikki, rustling down the bank; for 
Ikki was considered uncommonly good eating by the Gonds — they called 
him Ho-Igoo — and he knew something of the wicked little Gondee axe 
that whirls across a clearing like a dragon-fly. 

“Tt was a pointed stick, such as they put in the foot of a pit-trap,” said 
Hathi, “and throwing it, he struck the First of the Tigers deep in the flank. 
Thus it happened as Tha said, for the First of the Tigers ran howling up and 
down the Jungle till he tore out the stick, and all the Jungle knew that the 
Hairless One could strike from far off, and they feared more than before. So 
it came about that the First of the Tigers taught the Hairless One to kill — 
and ye know what harm that has since done to all our peoples — through 
the noose, and the pitfall, and the hidden trap, and the flying stick and the 
stinging fly that comes out of white smoke [Hathi meant the rifle], and the 
Red Flower that drives us into the open. Yet for one night in the year the 
Hairless One fears the Tiger, as Tha promised, and never has the Tiger 
given him cause to be less afraid. Where he finds him, there he kills him, 
remembering how the First of the Tigers was made ashamed. For the rest, 
Fear walks up and down the Jungle by day and by night.” 

“Ahi! Aoo!” said the deer, thinking of what it all meant to them. 

“And only when there is one great Fear over all, as there is now, can we 
of the Jungle lay aside our little fears, and meet together in one place as we 
do now.” 

“For one night only does Man fear the Tiger?” said Mowgli. 

“For one night only,” said Hathi. 

“But I — but we — but all the Jungle knows that Shere Khan kills Man 
twice and thrice in a moon.” 

“Even so. THEN he springs from behind and turns his head aside as he 
strikes, for he is full of fear. If Man looked at him he would run. But on his 
one Night he goes openly down to the village. He walks between the houses 
and thrusts his head into the doorway, and the men fall on their faces, and 
there he does his kill. One kill in that Night.” 

“Oh!” said Mowgli to himself, rolling over in the water. “NOW I see why 


it was Shere Khan bade me look at him! He got no good of it, for he could 
not hold his eyes steady, and — and I certainly did not fall down at his feet. 
But then I am not a man, being of the Free People.” 

“Umm!” said Bagheera deep in his furry throat. “Does the Tiger know 
his Night?” 

“Never till the Jackal of the Moon stands clear of the evening mist. 
Sometimes it falls in the dry summer and sometimes in the wet rains — this 
one Night of the Tiger. But for the First of the Tigers, this would never have 
been, nor would any of us have known fear.” 

The deer grunted sorrowfully and Bagheera’s lips curled in a wicked 
smile. “Do men know this — tale?” said he. 

“None know it except the tigers, and we, the elephants — the children of 
Tha. Now ye by the pools have heard it, and I have spoken.” 

Hathi dipped his trunk into the water as a sign that he did not wish to 
talk. 

“But — but — but,” said Mowgli, turning to Baloo, “why did not the 
First of the Tigers continue to eat grass and leaves and trees? He did but 
break the buck’s neck. He did not EAT. What led him to the hot meat?” 

“The trees and the creepers marked him, Little Brother, and made him the 
striped thing that we see. Never again would he eat their fruit; but from that 
day he revenged himself upon the deer, and the others, the Eaters of Grass,” 
said Baloo. 

“Then THOU knowest the tale. Heh? Why have I never heard?” 

“Because the Jungle is full of such tales. If I made a beginning there 
would never be an end to them. Let go my ear, Little Brother.” 


THE LAW OF THE JUNGLE 


Just to give you an idea of the immense variety of the Jungle Law, I have 
translated into verse (Baloo always recited them in a sort of sing-song) a 
few of the laws that apply to the wolves. There are, of course, hundreds and 
hundreds more, but these will do for specimens of the simpler rulings. 
Now this is the Law of the Jungle — as old and as true as 
the sky; 
And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf 
that shall break it must die. 


As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk the Law runneth 
forward and back — 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength 
of the Wolf is the Pack. 


Wash daily from nose-tip to tail-tip; drink deeply, but 
never too deep; 

And remember the night is for hunting, and forget not 
the day is for sleep. 


The jackal may follow the Tiger, but, Cub, when thy 
whiskers are grown, 

Remember the Wolf is a hunter — go forth and get food 
of thine own. 


Keep peace with the Lords of the Jungle — the Tiger, the 
Panther, the Bear; 

And trouble not Hathi the Silent, and mock not the Boar 
in his lair. 


When Pack meets with Pack in the Jungle, and neither 
will go from the trail, 

Lie down till the leaders have spoken — it may be fair 
words shall prevail. 


When ye fight with a Wolf of the Pack, ye must 
fight him alone and afar, 
Lest others take part in the quarrel, and the Pack be 


diminished by war. 


The Lair of the Wolf is his refuge, and where he has 
made him his home, 

Not even the Head Wolf may enter, not even the Council 
may come. 


The Lair of the Wolf is his refuge, but where he has 
digged it too plain, 

The Council shall send him a message, and so he shall 
change it again. 


If ye kill before midnight, be silent, and wake not the 
woods with your bay, 

Lest ye frighten the deer from the crops, and the brothers 
go empty away. 


Ye may kill for yourselves, and your mates, and your cubs 
as they need, and ye can; 

But kill not for pleasure of killing, and SEVEN TIMES NEVER 
KILL MAN. 


If ye plunder his Kill from a weaker, devour not all in 
thy pride; 

Pack-Right is the right of the meanest; so leave him the 
head and the hide. 


The Kill of the Pack is the meat of the Pack. Ye must 
eat where it lies; 

And no one may carry away of that meat to his lair, or 
he dies. 


The Kill of the Wolf is the meat of the Wolf. He may 
do what he will, 

But, till he has given permission, the Pack may not eat 
of that Kill. 


Cub-Right is the right of the Yearling. From all of his 
Pack he may claim 
Full-gorge when the killer has eaten; and none may 


refuse him the same. 


Lair-Right is the right of the Mother. From all of her 
year she may claim 

One haunch of each kill for her litter, and none may 
deny her the same. 


Cave-Right is the right of the Father — to hunt by himself 
for his own. 

He is freed of all calls to the Pack; he is judged by the 
Council alone. 


Because of his age and his cunning, because of his gripe 
and his paw, 

In all that the Law leaveth open, the word of the Head 
Wolf is Law. 


Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, and many and 
mighty are they; 

But the head and the hoof of the Law and the haunch 
and the hump is — Obey! 


THE MIRACLE OF PURUN BHAGAT 


The night we felt the earth would move 
We stole and plucked him by the hand, 

Because we loved him with the love 
That knows but cannot understand. 


And when the roaring hillside broke, 
And all our world fell down in rain, 
We saved him, we the Little Folk; 
But lo! he does not come again! 


Mourn now, we saved him for the sake 
Of such poor love as wild ones may. 

Mourn ye! Our brother will not wake, 
And his own kind drive us away! 


Dirge of the Langurs. 

There was once a man in India who was Prime Minister of one of the 
semi-independent native States in the north-western part of the country. He 
was a Brahmin, so high-caste that caste ceased to have any particular 
meaning for him; and his father had been an important official in the gay- 
coloured tag-rag and bobtail of an old-fashioned Hindu Court. But as Purun 
Dass grew up he felt that the old order of things was changing, and that if 
any one wished to get on in the world he must stand well with the English, 
and imitate all that the English believed to be good. At the same time a 
native official must keep his own master’s favour. This was a difficult 
game, but the quiet, close-mouthed young Brahmin, helped by a good 
English education at a Bombay University, played it coolly, and rose, step 
by step, to be Prime Minister of the kingdom. That is to say, he held more 
real power than his master the Maharajah. 

When the old king — who was suspicious of the English, their railways 
and telegraphs — died, Purun Dass stood high with his young successor, 
who had been tutored by an Englishman; and between them, though he 
always took care that his master should have the credit, they established 
schools for little girls, made roads, and started State dispensaries and shows 
of agricultural implements, and published a yearly blue-book on the “Moral 
and Material Progress of the State,” and the Foreign Office and the 


Government of India were delighted. Very few native States take up English 
progress altogether, for they will not believe, as Purun Dass showed he did, 
that what was good for the Englishman must be twice as good for the 
Asiatic. The Prime Minister became the honoured friend of Viceroys, and 
Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, and medical missionaries, and 
common missionaries, and hard-riding English officers who came to shoot 
in the State preserves, as well as of whole hosts of tourists who travelled up 
and down India in the cold weather, showing how things ought to be 
managed. In his spare time he would endow scholarships for the study of 
medicine and manufactures on strictly English lines, and write letters to the 
“Pioneer”, the greatest Indian daily paper, explaining his master’s aims and 
objects. 

At last he went to England on a visit, and had to pay enormous sums to 
the priests when he came back; for even so high-caste a Brahmin as Purun 
Dass lost caste by crossing the black sea. In London he met and talked with 
every one worth knowing — men whose names go all over the world — 
and saw a great deal more than he said. He was given honorary degrees by 
learned universities, and he made speeches and talked of Hindu social 
reform to English ladies in evening dress, till all London cried, “This is the 
most fascinating man we have ever met at dinner since cloths were first 
laid.” 

When he returned to India there was a blaze of glory, for the Viceroy 
himself made a special visit to confer upon the Maharajah the Grand Cross 
of the Star of India — all diamonds and ribbons and enamel; and at the 
same ceremony, while the cannon boomed, Purun Dass was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire; so that his name stood Sir 
Purun Dass, K.C.I.E. 

That evening, at dinner in the big Viceregal tent, he stood up with the 
badge and the collar of the Order on his breast, and replying to the toast of 
his master’s health, made a speech few Englishmen could have bettered. 

Next month, when the city had returned to its sun-baked quiet, he did a 
thing no Englishman would have dreamed of doing; for, so far as the 
world’s affairs went, he died. The jewelled order of his knighthood went 
back to the Indian Government, and a new Prime Minister was appointed to 
the charge of affairs, and a great game of General Post began in all the 
subordinate appointments. The priests knew what had happened, and the 
people guessed; but India is the one place in the world where a man can do 
as he pleases and nobody asks why; and the fact that Dewan Sir Purun 
Dass, K.C.I.E., had resigned position, palace, and power, and taken up the 


begging-bowl and ochre-coloured dress of a Sunnyasi, or holy man, was 
considered nothing extraordinary. He had been, as the Old Law 
recommends, twenty years a youth, twenty years a fighter, — though he had 
never carried a weapon in his life, — and twenty years head of a household. 
He had used his wealth and his power for what he knew both to be worth; 
he had taken honour when it came his way; he had seen men and cities far 
and near, and men and cities had stood up and honoured him. Now he 
would let those things go, as a man drops the cloak he no longer needs. 

Behind him, as he walked through the city gates, an antelope skin and 
brass-handled crutch under his arm, and a begging-bowl of polished brown 
coco-de-mer in his hand, barefoot, alone, with eyes cast on the ground — 
behind him they were firing salutes from the bastions in honour of his 
happy successor. Purun Dass nodded. All that life was ended; and he bore it 
no more ill-will or good-will than a man bears to a colourless dream of the 
night. He was a Sunnyasi — a houseless, wandering mendicant, depending 
on his neighbours for his daily bread; and so long as there is a morsel to 
divide in India, neither priest nor beggar starves. He had never in his life 
tasted meat, and very seldom eaten even fish. A five-pound note would 
have covered his personal expenses for food through any one of the many 
years in which he had been absolute master of millions of money. Even 
when he was being lionised in London he had held before him his dream of 
peace and quiet — the long, white, dusty Indian road, printed all over with 
bare feet, the incessant, slow-moving traffic, and the sharp-smelling wood 
smoke curling up under the fig-trees in the twilight, where the wayfarers sit 
at their evening meal. 

When the time came to make that dream true the Prime Minister took the 
proper steps, and in three days you might more easily have found a bubble 
in the trough of the long Atlantic seas, than Purun Dass among the roving, 
gathering, separating millions of India. 

At night his antelope skin was spread where the darkness overtook him 
— sometimes in a Sunnyasi monastery by the roadside; sometimes by a 
mud-pillar shrine of Kala Pir, where the Jogis, who are another misty 
division of holy men, would receive him as they do those who know what 
castes and divisions are worth; sometimes on the outskirts of a little Hindu 
village, where the children would steal up with the food their parents had 
prepared; and sometimes on the pitch of the bare grazing-grounds, where 
the flame of his stick fire waked the drowsy camels. It was all one to Purun 
Dass — or Purun Bhagat, as he called himself now. Earth, people, and food 
were all one. But unconsciously his feet drew him away northward and 


eastward; from the south to Rohtak; from Rohtak to Kurnool; from Kurnool 
to ruined Samanah, and then up-stream along the dried bed of the Gugger 
river that fills only when the rain falls in the hills, till one day he saw the far 
line of the great Himalayas. 

Then Purun Bhagat smiled, for he remembered that his mother was of 
Rajput Brahmin birth, from Kulu way — a Hill-woman, always home-sick 
for the snows — and that the least touch of Hill blood draws a man in the 
end back to where he belongs. 

“Yonder,” said Purun Bhagat, breasting the lower slopes of the Sewaliks, 
where the cacti stand up like seven-branched candlesticks-”yonder I shall 
sit down and get knowledge”; and the cool wind of the Himalayas whistled 
about his ears as he trod the road that led to Simla. 

The last time he had come that way it had been in state, with a clattering 
cavalry escort, to visit the gentlest and most affable of Viceroys; and the 
two had talked for an hour together about mutual friends in London, and 
what the Indian common folk really thought of things. This time Purun 
Bhagat paid no calls, but leaned on the rail of the Mall, watching that 
glorious view of the Plains spread out forty miles below, till a native 
Mohammedan policeman told him he was obstructing traffic; and Purun 
Bhagat salaamed reverently to the Law, because he knew the value of it, 
and was seeking for a Law of his own. Then he moved on, and slept that 
night in an empty hut at Chota Simla, which looks like the very last end of 
the earth, but it was only the beginning of his journey. He followed the 
Himalaya-Thibet road, the little ten-foot track that is blasted out of solid 
rock, or strutted out on timbers over gulfs a thousand feet deep; that dips 
into warm, wet, shut-in valleys, and climbs out across bare, grassy hill- 
shoulders where the sun strikes like a burming-glass; or turns through 
dripping, dark forests where the tree-ferns dress the trunks from head to 
heel, and the pheasant calls to his mate. And he met Thibetan herdsmen 
with their dogs and flocks of sheep, each sheep with a little bag of borax on 
his back, and wandering wood-cutters, and cloaked and blanketed Lamas 
from Thibet, coming into India on pilgrimage, and envoys of little solitary 
Hill-states, posting furiously on ring-streaked and piebald ponies, or the 
cavalcade of a Rajah paying a visit; or else for a long, clear day he would 
see nothing more than a black bear grunting and rooting below in the valley. 
When he first started, the roar of the world he had left still rang in his ears, 
as the roar of a tunnel rings long after the train has passed through; but 
when he had put the Mutteeanee Pass behind him that was all done, and 
Purun Bhagat was alone with himself, walking, wondering, and thinking, 


his eyes on the ground, and his thoughts with the clouds. 

One evening he crossed the highest pass he had met till then — it had 
been a two-day’s climb — and came out on a line of snow-peaks that 
banded all the horizon — mountains from fifteen to twenty thousand feet 
high, looking almost near enough to hit with a stone, though they were fifty 
or sixty miles away. The pass was crowned with dense, dark forest — 
deodar, walnut, wild cherry, wild olive, and wild pear, but mostly deodar, 
which is the Himalayan cedar; and under the shadow of the deodars stood a 
deserted shrine to Kali — who is Durga, who is Sitala, who is sometimes 
worshipped against the smallpox. 

Purun Dass swept the stone floor clean, smiled at the grinning statue, 
made himself a little mud fireplace at the back of the shrine, spread his 
antelope skin on a bed of fresh pine-needles, tucked his bairagi — his brass- 
handled crutch — under his armpit, and sat down to rest. 

Immediately below him the hillside fell away, clean and cleared for 
fifteen hundred feet, where a little village of stone-walled houses, with 
roofs of beaten earth, clung to the steep tilt. All round it the tiny terraced 
fields lay out like aprons of patchwork on the knees of the mountain, and 
cows no bigger than beetles grazed between the smooth stone circles of the 
threshing-floors. Looking across the valley, the eye was deceived by the 
size of things, and could not at first realise that what seemed to be low 
scrub, on the opposite mountain-flank, was in truth a forest of hundred-foot 
pines. Purun Bhagat saw an eagle swoop across the gigantic hollow, but the 
great bird dwindled to a dot ere it was half-way over. A few bands of 
scattered clouds strung up and down the valley, catching on a shoulder of 
the hills, or rising up and dying out when they were level with the head of 
the pass. And “Here shall I find peace,” said Purun Bhagat. 

Now, a Hill-man makes nothing of a few hundred feet up or down, and as 
soon as the villagers saw the smoke in the deserted shrine, the village priest 
climbed up the terraced hillside to welcome the stranger. 

When he met Purun Bhagat’s eyes — the eyes of a man used to control 
thousands — he bowed to the earth, took the begging-bow1 without a word, 
and returned to the village, saying, “We have at last a holy man. Never have 
I seen such a man. He is of the Plains — but pale-coloured — a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins.” Then all the housewives of the village said, “Think you he 
will stay with us?” and each did her best to cook the most savoury meal for 
the Bhagat. Hill-food is very simple, but with buckwheat and Indian corn, 
and rice and red pepper, and little fish out of the stream in the valley, and 
honey from the flue-like hives built in the stone walls, and dried apricots, 


and turmeric, and wild ginger, and bannocks of flour, a devout woman can 
make good things, and it was a full bowl that the priest carried to the 
Bhagat. Was he going to stay? asked the priest. Would he need a chela — a 
disciple — to beg for him? Had he a blanket against the cold weather? Was 
the food good? 

Purun Bhagat ate, and thanked the giver. It was in his mind to stay. That 
was sufficient, said the priest. Let the begging-bowl be placed outside the 
shrine, in the hollow made by those two twisted roots, and daily should the 
Bhagat be fed; for the village felt honoured that such a man — he looked 
timidly into the Bhagat’s face — should tarry among them. 

That day saw the end of Purun Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the 
place appointed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time 
stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth of the shrine, could not tell whether he 
were alive or dead; a man with control of his limbs, or a part of the hills, 
and the clouds, and the shifting rain and sunlight. He would repeat a Name 
softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till, at each repetition, he seemed 
to move more and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some 
tremendous discovery; but, just as the door was opening, his body would 
drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up again in the flesh 
and bones of Purun Bhagat. 

Every morning the filled begging-bowl was laid silently in the crutch of 
the roots outside the shrine. Sometimes the priest brought it; sometimes a 
Ladakhi trader, lodging in the village, and anxious to get merit, trudged up 
the path; but, more often, it was the woman who had cooked the meal 
overnight; and she would murmur, hardly above her breath. “Speak for me 
before the gods, Bhagat. Speak for such a one, the wife of so-and-so!” Now 
and then some bold child would be allowed the honour, and Purun Bhagat 
would hear him drop the bowl and run as fast as his little legs could carry 
him, but the Bhagat never came down to the village. It was laid out like a 
map at his feet. He could see the evening gatherings, held on the circle of 
the threshing-floors, because that was the only level ground; could see the 
wonderful unnamed green of the young rice, the indigo blues of the Indian 
corn, the dock-like patches of buckwheat, and, in its season, the red bloom 
of the amaranth, whose tiny seeds, being neither grain nor pulse, make a 
food that can be lawfully eaten by Hindus in time of fasts. 

When the year turned, the roofs of the huts were all little squares of 
purest gold, for it was on the roofs that they laid out their cobs of the corn 
to dry. Hiving and harvest, rice-sowing and husking, passed before his eyes, 
all embroidered down there on the many-sided plots of fields, and he 


thought of them all, and wondered what they all led to at the long last. 

Even in populated India a man cannot a day sit still before the wild things 
run over him as though he were a rock; and in that wilderness very soon the 
wild things, who knew Kali’s Shrine well, came back to look at the intruder. 
The langurs, the big gray-whiskered monkeys of the Himalayas, were, 
naturally, the first, for they are alive with curiosity; and when they had 
upset the begging-bowl, and rolled it round the floor, and tried their teeth on 
the brass-handled crutch, and made faces at the antelope skin, they decided 
that the human being who sat so still was harmless. At evening, they would 
leap down from the pines, and beg with their hands for things to eat, and 
then swing off in graceful curves. They liked the warmth of the fire, too, 
and huddled round it till Purun Bhagat had to push them aside to throw on 
more fuel; and in the morning, as often as not, he would find a furry ape 
sharing his blanket. All day long, one or other of the tribe would sit by his 
side, staring out at the snows, crooning and looking unspeakably wise and 
sorrowful. 

After the monkeys came the barasingh, that big deer which is like our red 
deer, but stronger. He wished to rub off the velvet of his horns against the 
cold stones of Kali’s statue, and stamped his feet when he saw the man at 
the shrine. But Purun Bhagat never moved, and, little by little, the royal 
stag edged up and nuzzled his shoulder. Purun Bhagat slid one cool hand 
along the hot antlers, and the touch soothed the fretted beast, who bowed 
his head, and Purun Bhagat very softly rubbed and ravelled off the velvet. 
Afterward, the barasingh brought his doe and fawn — gentle things that 
mumbled on the holy man’s blanket — or would come alone at night, his 
eyes green in the fire-flicker, to take his share of fresh walnuts. At last, the 
musk-deer, the shyest and almost the smallest of the deerlets, came, too, her 
big rabbity ears erect; even brindled, silent mushick-nabha must needs find 
out what the light in the shrine meant, and drop out her moose-like nose 
into Purun Bhagat’s lap, coming and going with the shadows of the fire. 
Purun Bhagat called them all “my brothers,” and his low call of “Bhai! 
Bhai!” would draw them from the forest at noon if they were within ear 
shot. The Himalayan black bear, moody and suspicious — Sona, who has 
the V-shaped white mark under his chin — passed that way more than once; 
and since the Bhagat showed no fear, Sona showed no anger, but watched 
him, and came closer, and begged a share of the caresses, and a dole of 
bread or wild berries. Often, in the still dawns, when the Bhagat would 
climb to the very crest of the pass to watch the red day walking along the 
peaks of the snows, he would find Sona shuffling and grunting at his heels, 


thrusting, a curious fore-paw under fallen trunks, and bringing it away with 
a WHOOF of impatience; or his early steps would wake Sona where he lay 
curled up, and the great brute, rising erect, would think to fight, till he heard 
the Bhagat’s voice and knew his best friend. 

Nearly all hermits and holy men who live apart from the big cities have 
the reputation of being able to work miracles with the wild things, but all 
the miracle lies in keeping still, in never making a hasty movement, and, for 
a long time, at least, in never looking directly at a visitor. The villagers saw 
the outline of the barasingh stalking like a shadow through the dark forest 
behind the shrine; saw the minaul, the Himalayan pheasant, blazing in her 
best colours before Kali’s statue; and the langurs on their haunches, inside, 
playing with the walnut shells. Some of the children, too, had heard Sona 
singing to himself, bear-fashion, behind the fallen rocks, and the Bhagat’s 
reputation as miracle-worker stood firm. 

Yet nothing was farther from his mind than miracles. He believed that all 
things were one big Miracle, and when a man knows that much he knows 
something to go upon. He knew for a certainty that there was nothing great 
and nothing little in this world: and day and night he strove to think out his 
way into the heart of things, back to the place whence his soul had come. 

So thinking, his untrimmed hair fell down about his shoulders, the stone 
slab at the side of the antelope skin was dented into a little hole by the foot 
of his brass-handled crutch, and the place between the tree-trunks, where 
the begging-bowl rested day after day, sunk and wore into a hollow almost 
as smooth as the brown shell itself; and each beast knew his exact place at 
the fire. The fields changed their colours with the seasons; the threshing- 
floors filled and emptied, and filled again and again; and again and again, 
when winter came, the langurs frisked among the branches feathered with 
light snow, till the mother-monkeys brought their sad-eyed little babies up 
from the warmer valleys with the spring. There were few changes in the 
village. The priest was older, and many of the little children who used to 
come with the begging-dish sent their own children now; and when you 
asked of the villagers how long their holy man had lived in Kali’s Shrine at 
the head of the pass, they answered, “Always.” 

Then came such summer rains as had not been known in the Hills for 
many seasons. Through three good months the valley was wrapped in cloud 
and soaking mist — steady, unrelenting downfall, breaking off into thunder- 
shower after thunder-shower. Kali’s Shrine stood above the clouds, for the 
most part, and there was a whole month in which the Bhagat never caught a 
glimpse of his village. It was packed away under a white floor of cloud that 


swayed and shifted and rolled on itself and bulged upward, but never broke 
from its piers — the streaming flanks of the valley. 

All that time he heard nothing but the sound of a million little waters, 
overhead from the trees, and underfoot along the ground, soaking through 
the pine-needles, dripping from the tongues of draggled fern, and spouting 
in newly-torn muddy channels down the slopes. Then the sun came out, and 
drew forth the good incense of the deodars and the rhododendrons, and that 
far-off, clean smell which the Hill people call “the smell of the snows.” The 
hot sunshine lasted for a week, and then the rains gathered together for their 
last downpour, and the water fell in sheets that flayed off the skin of the 
ground and leaped back in mud. Purun Bhagat heaped his fire high that 
night, for he was sure his brothers would need warmth; but never a beast 
came to the shrine, though he called and called till he dropped asleep, 
wondering what had happened in the woods. 

It was in the black heart of the night, the rain drumming like a thousand 
drums, that he was roused by a plucking at his blanket, and, stretching out, 
felt the little hand of a langur. “It is better here than in the trees,” he said 
sleepily, loosening a fold of blanket; “take it and be warm.” The monkey 
caught his hand and pulled hard. “Is it food, then?” said Purun Bhagat. 
“Wait awhile, and I will prepare some.” As he kneeled to throw fuel on the 
fire the langur ran to the door of the shrine, crooned and ran back again, 
plucking at the man’s knee. 

“What is it? What is thy trouble, Brother?” said Purun Bhagat, for the 
langur’s eyes were full of things that he could not tell. “Unless one of thy 
caste be in a trap — and none set traps here — I will not go into that 
weather. Look, Brother, even the barasingh comes for shelter!” 

The deer’s antlers clashed as he strode into the shrine, clashed against the 
grinning statue of Kali. He lowered them in Purun Bhagat’s direction and 
stamped uneasily, hissing through his half-shut nostrils. 

“Hai! Hai! Hai!” said the Bhagat, snapping his fingers, “Is THIS 
payment for a night’s lodging?” But the deer pushed him toward the door, 
and as he did so Purun Bhagat heard the sound of something opening with a 
sigh, and saw two slabs of the floor draw away from each other, while the 
sticky earth below smacked its lips. 

“Now I see,” said Purun Bhagat. “No blame to my brothers that they did 
not sit by the fire to-night. The mountain is falling. And yet — why should 
I go?” His eye fell on the empty begging-bowl, and his face changed. “They 
have given me good food daily since — since I came, and, if I am not swift, 
to-morrow there will not be one mouth in the valley. Indeed, I must go and 


warn them below. Back there, Brother! Let me get to the fire.” 

The barasingh backed unwillingly as Purun Bhagat drove a pine torch 
deep into the flame, twirling it till it was well lit. “Ah! ye came to warn 
me,” he said, rising. “Better than that we shall do; better than that. Out, 
now, and lend me thy neck, Brother, for I have but two feet.” 

He clutched the bristling withers of the barasingh with his right hand, 
held the torch away with his left, and stepped out of the shrine into the 
desperate night. There was no breath of wind, but the rain nearly drowned 
the flare as the great deer hurried down the slope, sliding on his haunches. 
As soon as they were clear of the forest more of the Bhagat’s brothers 
joined them. He heard, though he could not see, the langurs pressing about 
him, and behind them the uhh! uhh! of Sona. The rain matted his long white 
hair into ropes; the water splashed beneath his bare feet, and his yellow 
robe clung to his frail old body, but he stepped down steadily, leaning 
against the barasingh. He was no longer a holy man, but Sir Purun Dass, 
K.C.I.E., Prime Minister of no small State, a man accustomed to command, 
going out to save life. Down the steep, plashy path they poured all together, 
the Bhagat and his brothers, down and down till the deer’s feet clicked and 
stumbled on the wall of a threshing-floor, and he snorted because he smelt 
Man. Now they were at the head of the one crooked village street, and the 
Bhagat beat with his crutch on the barred windows of the blacksmith’s 
house, as his torch blazed up in the shelter of the eaves. “Up and out!” cried 
Purun Bhagat; and he did not know his own voice, for it was years since he 
had spoken aloud to a man. “The hill falls! The hill is falling! Up and out, 
oh, you within!” 

“Tt is our Bhagat,” said the blacksmith’s wife. “He stands among his 
beasts. Gather the little ones and give the call.” 

It ran from house to house, while the beasts, cramped in the narrow way, 
surged and huddled round the Bhagat, and Sona puffed impatiently. 

The people hurried into the street — they were no more than seventy 
souls all told — and in the glare of the torches they saw their Bhagat 
holding back the terrified barasingh, while the monkeys plucked piteously 
at his skirts, and Sona sat on his haunches and roared. 

“Across the valley and up the next hill!” shouted Purun Bhagat. “Leave 
none behind! We follow!” 

Then the people ran as only Hill folk can run, for they knew that in a 
landslip you must climb for the highest ground across the valley. They fled, 
splashing through the little river at the bottom, and panted up the terraced 
fields on the far side, while the Bhagat and his brethren followed. Up and 


up the opposite mountain they climbed, calling to each other by name — 
the roll-call of the village — and at their heels toiled the big barasingh, 
weighted by the failing strength of Purun Bhagat. At last the deer stopped in 
the shadow of a deep pinewood, five hundred feet up the hillside. His 
instinct, that had warned him of the coming slide, told him he would he safe 
here. 

Purun Bhagat dropped fainting by his side, for the chill of the rain and 
that fierce climb were killing him; but first he called to the scattered torches 
ahead, “Stay and count your numbers”; then, whispering to the deer as he 
saw the lights gather in a cluster: “Stay with me, Brother. Stay — till — I 
— go!” 

There was a sigh in the air that grew to a mutter, and a mutter that grew 
to a roar, and a roar that passed all sense of hearing, and the hillside on 
which the villagers stood was hit in the darkness, and rocked to the blow. 
Then a note as steady, deep, and true as the deep C of the organ drowned 
everything for perhaps five minutes, while the very roots of the pines 
quivered to it. It died away, and the sound of the rain falling on miles of 
hard ground and grass changed to the muffled drum of water on soft earth. 
That told its own tale. 

Never a villager — not even the priest — was bold enough to speak to 
the Bhagat who had saved their lives. They crouched under the pines and 
waited till the day. When it came they looked across the valley and saw that 
what had been forest, and terraced field, and track-threaded grazing-ground 
was one raw, red, fan-shaped smear, with a few trees flung head-down on 
the scarp. That red ran high up the hill of their refuge, damming back the 
little river, which had begun to spread into a brick-coloured lake. Of the 
village, of the road to the shrine, of the shrine itself, and the forest behind, 
there was no trace. For one mile in width and two thousand feet in sheer 
depth the mountain-side had come away bodily, planed clean from head to 
heel. 

And the villagers, one by one, crept through the wood to pray before 
their Bhagat. They saw the barasingh standing over him, who fled when 
they came near, and they heard the langurs wailing in the branches, and 
Sona moaning up the hill; but their Bhagat was dead, sitting cross-legged, 
his back against a tree, his crutch under his armpit, and his face turned to 
the north-east. 

The priest said: “Behold a miracle after a miracle, for in this very attitude 
must all Sunnyasis be buried! Therefore where he now is we will build the 
temple to our holy man.” 


They built the temple before a year was ended — a little stone-and-earth 
shrine — and they called the hill the Bhagat’s hill, and they worship there 
with lights and flowers and offerings to this day. But they do not know that 
the saint of their worship is the late Sir Purun Dass, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., Ph.D., 
etc., once Prime Minister of the progressive and enlightened State of 
Mohiniwala, and honorary or corresponding member of more learned and 
scientific societies than will ever do any good in this world or the next. 


A SONG OF KABIR 


Oh, light was the world that he weighed in his hands! 
Oh, heavy the tale of his fiefs and his lands! 
He has gone from the guddee and put on the shroud, 
And departed in guise of bairagi avowed! 


Now the white road to Delhi is mat for his feet, 

The sal and the kikar must guard him from heat; 

His home is the camp, and the waste, and the crowd — 
He is seeking the Way as bairagi avowed! 


He has looked upon Man, and his eyeballs are clear 
(There was One; there is One, and but One, saith Kabir); 
The Red Mist of Doing has thinned to a cloud — 

He has taken the Path for bairagi avowed! 


To learn and discern of his brother the clod, 

Of his brother the brute, and his brother the God. 
He has gone from the council and put on the shroud 
(“Can ye hear?” saith Kabir), a bairagi avowed! 


LETTING IN THE JUNGLE 


Veil them, cover them, wall them round — 
Blossom, and creeper, and weed — 

Let us forget the sight and the sound, 
The smell and the touch of the breed! 


Fat black ash by the altar-stone, 
Here is the white-foot rain, 
And the does bring forth in the fields unsown, 
And none shall affright them again; 
And the blind walls crumble, unknown, o’erthrown 
And none shall inhabit again! 

You will remember that after Mowgli had pinned Shere Khan’s hide to 
the Council Rock, he told as many as were left of the Seeonee Pack that 
henceforward he would hunt in the Jungle alone; and the four children of 
Mother and Father Wolf said that they would hunt with him. But it is not 
easy to change one’s life all in a minute — particularly in the Jungle. The 
first thing Mowgli did, when the disorderly Pack had slunk off, was to go to 
the home-cave, and sleep for a day and a night. Then he told Mother Wolf 
and Father Wolf as much as they could understand of his adventures among 
men; and when he made the morning sun flicker up and down the blade of 
his skinning-knife, — the same he had skinned Shere Khan with, — they 
said he had learned something. Then Akela and Gray Brother had to explain 
their share of the great buffalo-drive in the ravine, and Baloo toiled up the 
hill to hear all about it, and Bagheera scratched himself all over with pure 
delight at the way in which Mowgli had managed his war. 

It was long after sunrise, but no one dreamed of going to sleep, and from 
time to time, during the talk, Mother Wolf would throw up her head, and 
sniff a deep snuff of satisfaction as the wind brought her the smell of the 
tiger-skin on the Council Rock. 

“But for Akela and Gray Brother here,” Mowgli said, at the end, “I could 
have done nothing. Oh, mother, mother! if thou hadst seen the black herd- 
bulls pour down the ravine, or hurry through the gates when the Man-Pack 
flung stones at me!” 

“T am glad I did not see that last,” said Mother Wolf stiffly. “It is not MY 
custom to suffer my cubs to be driven to and fro like jackals. I would have 
taken a price from the Man-Pack; but I would have spared the woman who 


gave thee the milk. Yes, I would have spared her alone.” 

“Peace, peace, Raksha!” said Father Wolf, lazily. “Our Frog has come 
back again — so wise that his own father must lick his feet; and what is a 
cut, more or less, on the head? Leave Men alone.” Baloo and Bagheera both 
echoed: “Leave Men alone.” 

Mowgli, his head on Mother Wolf’s side, smiled contentedly, and said 
that, for his own part, he never wished to see, or hear, or smell Man again. 

“But what,” said Akela, cocking one ear — ”but what if men do not leave 
thee alone, Little Brother?” 

“We be FIVE,” said Gray Brother, looking round at the company, and 
snapping his jaws on the last word. 

“We also might attend to that hunting,” said Bagheera, with a little 
switch-switch of his tail, looking at Baloo. “But why think of men now, 
Akela?” 

“For this reason,” the Lone Wolf answered: “when that yellow chief’s 
hide was hung up on the rock, I went back along our trail to the village, 
stepping in my tracks, turning aside, and lying down, to make a mixed trail 
in case one should follow us. But when I had fouled the trail so that I 
myself hardly knew it again, Mang, the Bat, came hawking between the 
trees, and hung up above me.” Said Mang, “The village of the Man-Pack, 
where they cast out the Man-cub, hums like a hornet’s nest.” 

“It was a big stone that I threw,” chuckled Mowgli, who had often 
amused himself by throwing ripe paw-paws into a hornetť’s nest, and racing 
off to the nearest pool before the hornets caught him. 

“I asked of Mang what he had seen. He said that the Red Flower 
blossomed at the gate of the village, and men sat about it carrying guns. 
Now I know, for I have good cause,” — Akela looked down at the old dry 
scars on his flank and side, — ”that men do not carry guns for pleasure. 
Presently, Little Brother, a man with a gun follows our trail — if, indeed, he 
be not already on it.” 

“But why should he? Men have cast me out. What more do they need?” 
said Mowgli angrily. 

“Thou art a man, Little Brother,” Akela returned. “It is not for US, the 
Free Hunters, to tell thee what thy brethren do, or why.” 

He had just time to snatch up his paw as the skinning-knife cut deep into 
the ground below. Mowgli struck quicker than an average human eye could 
follow but Akela was a wolf; and even a dog, who is very far removed from 
the wild wolf, his ancestor, can be waked out of deep sleep by a cart-wheel 
touching his flank, and can spring away unharmed before that wheel comes 


on. 

“Another time,” Mowgli said quietly, returning the knife to its sheath, 
“speak of the Man-Pack and of Mowgli in TWO breaths — not one.” 

“Phff! That is a sharp tooth,” said Akela, snuffing at the blade’s cut in the 
earth, “but living with the Man-Pack has spoiled thine eye, Little Brother. I 
could have killed a buck while thou wast striking.” 

Bagheera sprang to his feet, thrust up his head as far as he could, sniffed, 
and stiffened through every curve in his body. Gray Brother followed his 
example quickly, keeping a little to his left to get the wind that was blowing 
from the right, while Akela bounded fifty yards up wind, and, half- 
crouching, stiffened too. Mowgli looked on enviously. He could smell 
things as very few human beings could, but he had never reached the hair- 
trigger-like sensitiveness of a Jungle nose; and his three months in the 
smoky village had set him back sadly. However, he dampened his finger, 
rubbed it on his nose, and stood erect to catch the upper scent, which, 
though it is the faintest, is the truest. 

“Man!” Akela growled, dropping on his haunches. 

“Buldeo!” said Mowgli, sitting down. “He follows our trail, and yonder 
is the sunlight on his gun. Look!” 

It was no more than a splash of sunlight, for a fraction of a second, on the 
brass clamps of the old Tower musket, but nothing in the Jungle winks with 
just that flash, except when the clouds race over the sky. Then a piece of 
mica, or a little pool, or even a highly-polished leaf will flash like a 
heliograph. But that day was cloudless and still. 

“I knew men would follow,” said Akela triumphantly. “Not for nothing 
have I led the Pack.” 

The four cubs said nothing, but ran down hill on their bellies, melting 
into the thorn and under-brush as a mole melts into a lawn. 

“Where go ye, and without word?” Mowgli called. 

“H’sh! We roll his skull here before mid-day!” Gray Brother answered. 

“Back! Back and wait! Man does not eat Man!” Mowgli shrieked. 

“Who was a wolf but now? Who drove the knife at me for thinking he 
might be Man?” said Akela, as the four wolves turned back sullenly and 
dropped to heel. 

“Am I to give reason for all I choose to, do?” said Mowgli furiously. 

“That is Man! There speaks Man!” Bagheera muttered under his 
whiskers. “Even so did men talk round the King’s cages at Oodeypore. We 
of the Jungle know that Man is wisest of all. If we trusted our ears we 
should know that of all things he is most foolish.” Raising his voice, he 


added, “The Man-cub is right in this. Men hunt in packs. To kill one, unless 
we know what the others will do, is bad hunting. Come, let us see what this 
Man means toward us.” 

“We will not come,” Gray Brother growled. “Hunt alone, Little Brother. 
WE know our own minds. The skull would have been ready to bring by 
now.” 

Mowgli had been looking from one to the other of his friends, his chest 
heaving and his eyes full of tears. He strode forward to the wolves, and, 
dropping on one knee, said: “Do I not know my mind? Look at me!” 

They looked uneasily, and when their eyes wandered, he called them 
back again and again, till their hair stood up all over their bodies, and they 
trembled in every limb, while Mowgli stared and stared. 

“Now,” said he, “of us five, which is leader?” 

“Thou art leader, Little Brother,” said Gray Brother, and he licked 
Mowsgli’s foot. 

“Follow, then,” said Mowgli, and the four followed at his heels with their 
tails between their legs. 

“This comes of living with the Man-Pack,” said Bagheera, slipping down 
after them. “There is more in the Jungle now than Jungle Law, Baloo.” 

The old bear said nothing, but he thought many things. 

Mowgli cut across noiselessly through the Jungle, at right angles to 
Buldeo’s path, till, parting the undergrowth, he saw the old man, his musket 
on his shoulder, running up the trail of overnight at a dog-trot. 

You will remember that Mowgli had left the village with the heavy 
weight of Shere Khan’s raw hide on his shoulders, while Akela and Gray 
Brother trotted behind, so that the triple trail was very clearly marked. 
Presently Buldeo came to where Akela, as you know, had gone back and 
mixed it all up. Then he sat down, and coughed and grunted, and made little 
casts round and about into the Jungle to pick it up again, and, all the time he 
could have thrown a stone over those who were watching him. No one can 
be so silent as a wolf when he does not care to be heard; and Mowgli, 
though the wolves thought he moved very clumsily, could come and go like 
a shadow. They ringed the old man as a school of porpoises ring a steamer 
at full speed, and as they ringed him they talked unconcernedly, for their 
speech began below the lowest end of the scale that untrained human beings 
can hear. [The other end is bounded by the high squeak of Mang, the Bat, 
which very many people cannot catch at all. From that note all the bird and 
bat and insect talk takes on.] 

“This is better than any kill,” said Gray Brother, as Buldeo stooped and 


peered and puffed. “He looks like a lost pig in the Jungles by the river. 
What does he say?” Buldeo was muttering savagely. 

Mowgli translated. “He says that packs of wolves must have danced 
round me. He says that he never saw such a trail in his life. He says he is 
tired.” 

“He will be rested before he picks it up again,” said Bagheera coolly, as 
he slipped round a tree-trunk, in the game of blindman’s-buff that they were 
playing. “NOW, what does the lean thing do?” 

“Eat or blow smoke out of his mouth. Men always play with their 
mouths,” said Mowgli; and the silent trailers saw the old man fill and light 
and puff at a water-pipe, and they took good note of the smell of the 
tobacco, so as to be sure of Buldeo in the darkest night, if necessary. 

Then a little knot of charcoal-burners came down the path, and naturally 
halted to speak to Buldeo, whose fame as a hunter reached for at least 
twenty miles round. They all sat down and smoked, and Bagheera and the 
others came up and watched while Buldeo began to tell the story of 
Mowgli, the Devil-child, from one end to another, with additions and 
inventions. How he himself had really killed Shere Khan; and how Mowgli 
had turned himself into a wolf, and fought with him all the afternoon, and 
changed into a boy again and bewitched Buldeo’s rifle, so that the bullet 
turned the corner, when he pointed it at Mowgli, and killed one of Buldeo’s 
own buffaloes; and how the village, knowing him to be the bravest hunter 
in Seeonee, had sent him out to kill this Devil-child. But meantime the 
village had got hold of Messua and her husband, who were undoubtedly the 
father and mother of this Devil-child, and had barricaded them in their own 
hut, and presently would torture them to make them confess they were 
witch and wizard, and then they would be burned to death. 

“When?” said the charcoal-burners, because they would very much like 
to be present at the ceremony. 

Buldeo said that nothing would be done till he returned, because the 
village wished him to kill the Jungle Boy first. After that they would 
dispose of Messua and her husband, and divide their lands and buffaloes 
among the village. Messua’s husband had some remarkably fine buffaloes, 
too. It was an excellent thing to destroy wizards, Buldeo thought; and 
people who entertained Wolf-children out of the Jungle were clearly the 
worst kind of witches. 

But, said the charcoal-burners, what would happen if the English heard 
of it? The English, they had heard, were a perfectly mad people, who would 
not let honest farmers kill witches in peace. 


Why, said Buldeo, the head-man of the village would report that Messua 
and her husband had died of snake-bite. THAT was all arranged, and the 
only thing now was to kill the Wolf-child. They did not happen to have seen 
anything of such a creature? 

The charcoal-burners looked round cautiously, and thanked their stars 
they had not; but they had no doubt that so brave a man as Buldeo would 
find him if any one could. The sun was getting rather low, and they had an 
idea that they would push on to Buldeo’s village and see that wicked witch. 
Buldeo said that, though it was his duty to kill the Devil-child, he could not 
think of letting a party of unarmed men go through the Jungle, which might 
produce the Wolf-demon at any minute, without his escort. He, therefore, 
would accompany them, and if the sorcerer’s child appeared — well, he 
would show them how the best hunter in Seeonee dealt with such things. 
The Brahmin, he said, had given him a charm against the creature that made 
everything perfectly safe. 

“What says he? What says he? What says he?” the wolves repeated every 
few minutes; and Mowgli translated until he came to the witch part of the 
story, which was a little beyond him, and then he said that the man and 
woman who had been so kind to him were trapped. 

“Does Man trap Man?” said Bagheera. 

“So he says. I cannot understand the talk. They are all mad together. 
What have Messua and her man to do with me that they should be put in a 
trap; and what is all this talk about the Red Flower? I must look to this. 
Whatever they would do to Messua they will not do till Buldeo returns. And 
so — —” Mowgli thought hard, with his fingers playing round the haft of 
the skinning-knife, while Buldeo and the charcoal-burners went off very 
valiantly in single file. 

“I go hot-foot back to the Man-Pack,” Mowgli said at last. 

“And those?” said Gray Brother, looking hungrily after the brown backs 
of the charcoal-bumers. 

“Sing them home,” said Mowgli, with a grin; “I do not wish them to be at 
the village gates till it is dark. Can ye hold them?” 

Gray Brother bared his white teeth in contempt. “We can head them 
round and round in circles like tethered goats — if I know Man.” 

“That I do not need. Sing to them a little, lest they be lonely on the road, 
and, Gray Brother, the song need not be of the sweetest. Go with them, 
Bagheera, and help make that song. When night is shut down, meet me by 
the village — Gray Brother knows the place.” 

“Tt is no light hunting to work for a Man-cub. When shall I sleep?” said 


Bagheera, yawning, though his eyes showed that he was delighted with the 
amusement. “Me to sing to naked men! But let us try.” 

He lowered his head so that the sound would travel, and cried a long, 
long, “Good hunting” — a midnight call in the afternoon, which was quite 
awful enough to begin with. Mowgli heard it rumble, and rise, and fall, and 
die off in a creepy sort of whine behind him, and laughed to himself as he 
ran through the Jungle. He could see the charcoal-burners huddled in a 
knot; old Buldeo’s gun-barrel waving, like a banana-leaf, to every point of 
the compass at once. Then Gray Brother gave the Ya-la-hi! Yalaha! call for 
the buck-driving, when the Pack drives the nilghai, the big blue cow, before 
them, and it seemed to come from the very ends of the earth, nearer, and 
nearer, and nearer, till it ended in a shriek snapped off short. The other three 
answered, till even Mowgli could have vowed that the full Pack was in full 
cry, and then they all broke into the magnificent Morning-song in the 
Jungle, with every turn, and flourish, and grace-note that a deep-mouthed 
wolf of the Pack knows. This is a rough rendering of the song, but you must 
imagine what it sounds like when it breaks the afternoon hush of the Jungle: 

One moment past our bodies cast 
No shadow on the plain; 

Now clear and black they stride our track, 
And we run home again. 

In morning hush, each rock and bush 
Stands hard, and high, and raw: 

Then give the Call: “Good rest to all 
That keep The Jungle Law!” 


Now horn and pelt our peoples melt 
In covert to abide; 

Now, crouched and still, to cave and hill 
Our Jungle Barons glide. 

Now, stark and plain, Man’s oxen strain, 
That draw the new-yoked plough; 

Now, stripped and dread, the dawn is red 
Above the lit talao. 


Ho! Get to lair! The sun’s aflare 
Behind the breathing grass: 
And cracking through the young bamboo 


The warning whispers pass. 

By day made strange, the woods we range 
With blinking eyes we scan; 

While down the skies the wild duck cries 
“The Day — the Day to Man!” 


The dew is dried that drenched our hide 
Or washed about our way; 

And where we drank, the puddled bank 
Is crisping into clay. 

The traitor Dark gives up each mark 
Of stretched or hooded claw; 

Then hear the Call: “Good rest to all 
That keep the Jungle Law!” 

But no translation can give the effect of it, or the yelping scorn the Four 
threw into every word of it, as they heard the trees crash when the men 
hastily climbed up into the branches, and Buldeo began repeating 
incantations and charms. Then they lay down and slept, for, like all who 
live by their own exertions, they were of a methodical cast of mind; and no 
one can work well without sleep. 

Meantime, Mowgli was putting the miles behind him, nine to the hour, 
swinging on, delighted to find himself so fit after all his cramped months 
among men. The one idea in his head was to get Messua and her husband 
out of the trap, whatever it was; for he had a natural mistrust of traps. Later 
on, he promised himself, he would pay his debts to the village at large. 

It was at twilight when he saw the well-remembered grazing-grounds, 
and the dhak-tree where Gray Brother had waited for him on the morning 
that he killed Shere Khan. Angry as he was at the whole breed and 
community of Man, something jumped up in his throat and made him catch 
his breath when he looked at the village roofs. He noticed that every one 
had come in from the fields unusually early, and that, instead of getting to 
their evening cooking, they gathered in a crowd under the village tree, and 
chattered, and shouted. 

“Men must always be making traps for men, or they are not content,” 
said Mowgli. “Last night it was Mowgli — but that night seems many 
Rains ago. To-night it is Messua and her man. To-morrow, and for very 
many nights after, it will be Mowgli’s turn again.” 

He crept along outside the wall till he came to Messua’s hut, and looked 
through the window into the room. There lay Messua, gagged, and bound 


hand and foot, breathing hard, and groaning: her husband was tied to the 
gaily-painted bedstead. The door of the hut that opened into the street was 
shut fast, and three or four people were sitting with their backs to it. 

Mowgli knew the manners and customs of the villagers very fairly. He 
argued that so long as they could eat, and talk, and smoke, they would not 
do anything else; but as soon as they had fed they would begin to be 
dangerous. Buldeo would be coming in before long, and if his escort had 
done its duty, Buldeo would have a very interesting tale to tell. So he went 
in through the window, and, stooping over the man and the woman, cut 
their thongs, pulling out the gags, and looked round the hut for some milk. 

Messua was half wild with pain and fear (she had been beaten and stoned 
all the morning), and Mowgli put his hand over her mouth just in time to 
stop a scream. Her husband was only bewildered and angry, and sat picking 
dust and things out of his torn beard. 

“I knew — I knew he would come,” Messua sobbed at last. “Now do I 
KNOW that he is my son!” and she hugged Mowgli to her heart. Up to that 
time Mowgli had been perfectly steady, but now he began to tremble all 
over, and that surprised him immensely. 

“Why are these thongs? Why have they tied thee?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

“To be put to the death for making a son of thee — what else?” said the 
man sullenly. “Look! I bleed.” 

Messua said nothing, but it was at her wounds that Mowgli looked, and 
they heard him grit his teeth when he saw the blood. 

“Whose work is this?” said he. “There is a price to pay.” 

“The work of all the village. I was too rich. I had too many cattle. 
THEREFORE she and I are witches, because we gave thee shelter.” 

“T do not understand. Let Messua tell the tale.” 

“T gave thee milk, Nathoo; dost thou remember?” Messua said timidly. 
“Because thou wast my son, whom the tiger took, and because I loved thee 
very dearly. They said that I was thy mother, the mother of a devil, and 
therefore worthy of death.” 

“And what is a devil?” said Mowgli. “Death I have seen.” 

The man looked up gloomily, but Messua laughed. “See!” she said to her 
husband, “I knew — I said that he was no sorcerer. He is my son — my 
son!” 

“Son or sorcerer, what good will that do us?” the man answered. “We be 
as dead already.” 

“Yonder is the road to the Jungle’ — Mowgli pointed through the 


window. “Your hands and feet are free. Go now.” 

“We do not know the Jungle, my son, as — as thou knowest,” Messua 
began. “I do not think that I could walk far.” 

“And the men and women would be upon our backs and drag us here 
again,” said the husband. 

“H’m!” said Mowgli, and he tickled the palm of his hand with the tip of 
his skinning-knife; “I have no wish to do harm to any one of this village — 
YET. But I do not think they will stay thee. In a little while they will have 
much else to think upon. Ah!” he lifted his head and listened to shouting 
and trampling outside. “So they have let Buldeo come home at last?” 

“He was sent out this morning to kill thee,” Messua cried. “Didst thou 
meet him?” 

“Yes — we — I met him. He has a tale to tell and while he is telling it 
there is time to do much. But first I will learn what they mean. Think where 
ye would go, and tell me when I come back.” 

He bounded through the window and ran along again outside the wall of 
the village till he came within ear-shot of the crowd round the peepul-tree. 
Buldeo was lying on the ground, coughing and groaning, and every one was 
asking him questions. His hair had fallen about his shoulders; his hands and 
legs were skinned from climbing up trees, and he could hardly speak, but he 
felt the importance of his position keenly. From time to time he said 
something about devils and singing devils, and magic enchantment, just to 
give the crowd a taste of what was coming. Then he called for water. 

“Bah!” said Mowgli. “Chatter — chatter! Talk, talk! Men are blood- 
brothers of the Bandar-log. Now he must wash his mouth with water; now 
he must blow smoke; and when all that is done he has still his story to tell. 
They are very wise people — men. They will leave no one to guard Messua 
till their ears are stuffed with Buldeo’s tales. And — I grow as lazy as 
they!” 

He shook himself and glided back to the hut. Just as he was at the 
window he felt a touch on his foot. 

“Mother,” said he, for he knew that tongue well, “what dost THOU 
here?” 

“T heard my children singing through the woods, and I followed the one I 
loved best. Little Frog, I have a desire to see that woman who gave thee 
milk,” said Mother Wolf, all wet with the dew. 

“They have bound and mean to kill her. I have cut those ties, and she 
goes with her man through the Jungle.” 

“T also will follow. I am old, but not yet toothless.” Mother Wolf reared 


herself up on end, and looked through the window into the dark of the hut. 

In a minute she dropped noiselessly, and all she said was: “I gave thee 
thy first milk; but Bagheera speaks truth: Man goes to Man at the last.” 

“Maybe,” said Mowgli, with a very unpleasant look on his face; “but to- 
night I am very far from that trail. Wait here, but do not let her see.” 

“THOU wast never afraid of ME, Little Frog,” said Mother Wolf, 
backing into the high grass, and blotting herself out, as she knew how. 

“And now,” said Mowgli cheerfully, as he swung into the hut again, 
“they are all sitting round Buldeo, who is saying that which did not happen. 
When his talk is finished, they say they will assuredly come here with the 
Red — with fire and burn you both. And then?” 

“I have spoken to my man,” said Messua. “Khanhiwara is thirty miles 
from here, but at Khanhiwara we may find the English — ” 

“And what Pack are they?” said Mowgli. 

“T do not know. They be white, and it is said that they govern all the land, 
and do not suffer people to burn or beat each other without witnesses. If we 
can get thither to-night, we live. Otherwise we die.” 

“Live, then. No man passes the gates to-night. But what does HE do?” 
Messua’s husband was on his hands and knees digging up the earth in one 
corner of the hut. 

“Tt is his little money,” said Messua. “We can take nothing else.” 

“Ah, yes. The stuff that passes from hand to hand and never grows 
warmer. Do they need it outside this place also?” said Mowgli. 

The man stared angrily. “He is a fool, and no devil,” he muttered. “With 
the money I can buy a horse. We are too bruised to walk far, and the village 
will follow us in an hour.” 

“T say they will NOT follow till I choose; but a horse is well thought of, 
for Messua is tired.” Her husband stood up and knotted the last of the 
rupees into his waist-cloth. Mowgli helped Messua through the window, 
and the cool night air revived her, but the Jungle in the starlight looked very 
dark and terrible. 

“Ye know the trail to Khanhiwara?” Mowgli whispered. 

They nodded. 

“Good. Remember, now, not to be afraid. And there is no need to go 
quickly. Only — only there may be some small singing in the Jungle behind 
you and before.” 

“Think you we would have risked a night in the Jungle through anything 
less than the fear of burning? It is better to be killed by beasts than by 
men,” said Messua’s husband; but Messua looked at Mowgli and smiled. 


“T say,” Mowgli went on, just as though he were Baloo repeating an old 
Jungle Law for the hundredth time to a foolish cub — ”I say that not a tooth 
in the Jungle is bared against you; not a foot in the Jungle is lifted against 
you. Neither man nor beast shall stay you till you come within eye-shot of 
Khanhiwara. There will be a watch about you.” He turned quickly to 
Messua, saying, “HE does not believe, but thou wilt believe?” 

“Ay, surely, my son. Man, ghost, or wolf of the Jungle, I believe.” 

“HE will be afraid when he hears my people singing. Thou wilt know 
and understand. Go now, and slowly, for there is no need of any haste. The 
gates are shut.” 

Messua flung herself sobbing at Mowgli’s feet, but he lifted her very 
quickly with a shiver. Then she hung about his neck and called him every 
name of blessing she could think of, but her husband looked enviously 
across his fields, and said: “IF we reach Khanhiwara, and I get the ear of 
the English, I will bring such a lawsuit against the Brahmin and old Buldeo 
and the others as shall eat the village to the bone. They shall pay me twice 
over for my crops untilled and my buffaloes unfed. I will have a great 
justice.” 

Mowsgli laughed. “I do not know what justice is, but — come next Rains. 
and see what is left.” 

They went off toward the Jungle, and Mother Wolf leaped from her place 
of hiding. 

“Follow!” said Mowgli; “and look to it that all the Jungle knows these 
two are safe. Give tongue a little. I would call Bagheera.” 

The long, low howl rose and fell, and Mowgli saw Messua’s husband 
flinch and turn, half minded to run back to the hut. 

“Go on,” Mowgli called cheerfully. “I said there might be singing. That 
call will follow up to Khanhiwara. It is Favour of the Jungle.” 

Messua urged her husband forward, and the darkness shut down on them 
and Mother Wolf as Bagheera rose up almost under Mowsgli’s feet, 
trembling with delight of the night that drives the Jungle People wild. 

“T am ashamed of thy brethren,” he said, purring. “What? Did they not 
sing sweetly to Buldeo?” said Mowgli. 

“Too well! Too well! They made even ME forget my pride, and, by the 
Broken Lock that freed me, I went singing through the Jungle as though I 
were out wooing in the spring! Didst thou not hear us?” 

“T had other game afoot. Ask Buldeo if he liked the song. But where are 
the Four? I do not wish one of the Man-Pack to leave the gates to-night.” 

“What need of the Four, then?” said Bagheera, shifting from foot to foot, 


his eyes ablaze, and purring louder than ever. “I can hold them, Little 
Brother. Is it killing at last? The singing and the sight of the men climbing 
up the trees have made me very ready. Who is Man that we should care for 
him — the naked brown digger, the hairless and toothless, the eater of 
earth? I have followed him all day — at noon — in the white sunlight. I 
herded him as the wolves herd buck. I am Bagheera! Bagheera! Bagheera! 
As I dance with my shadow, so danced I with those men. Look!” The great 
panther leaped as a kitten leaps at a dead leaf whirling overhead, struck left 
and right into the empty air, that sang under the strokes, landed noiselessly, 
and leaped again and again, while the half purr, half growl gathered head as 
steam rumbles in a boiler. “I am Bagheera — in the jungle — in the night, 
and my strength is in me. Who shall stay my stroke? Man-cub, with one 
blow of my paw I could beat thy head flat as a dead frog in the summer!” 

“Strike, then!” said Mowgli, in the dialect of the village, NOT the talk of 
the Jungle, and the human words brought Bagheera to a full stop, flung 
back on haunches that quivered under him, his head just at the level of 
Mowsgli’s. Once more Mowgli stared, as he had stared at the rebellious 
cubs, full into the beryl-green eyes till the red glare behind their green went 
out like the light of a lighthouse shut off twenty miles across the sea; till the 
eyes dropped, and the big head with them — dropped lower and lower, and 
the red rasp of a tongue grated on Mowsgli’s instep. 

“Brother — Brother — Brother!” the boy whispered, stroking steadily 
and lightly from the neck along the heaving back. “Be still, be still! It is the 
fault of the night, and no fault of thine.” 

“Tt was the smells of the night,” said Bagheera penitently. “This air cries 
aloud to me. But how dost THOU know?” 

Of course the air round an Indian village is full of all kinds of smells, and 
to any creature who does nearly all his thinking through his nose, smells are 
as maddening as music and drugs are to human beings. Mowgli gentled the 
panther for a few minutes longer, and he lay down like a cat before a fire, 
his paws tucked under his breast, and his eyes half shut. 

“Thou art of the Jungle and NOT of the Jungle,” he said at last. “And I 
am only a black panther. But I love thee, Little Brother.” 

“They are very long at their talk under the tree,” Mowgli said, without 
noticing the last sentence. “Buldeo must have told many tales. They should 
come soon to drag the woman and her man out of the trap and put them into 
the Red Flower. They will find that trap sprung. Ho! ho!” 

“Nay, listen,” said Bagheera. “The fever is out of my blood now. Let 
them find ME there! Few would leave their houses after meeting me. It is 


not the first time I have been in a cage; and I do not think they will tie ME 
with cords.” 

“Be wise, then,” said Mowgli, laughing; for he was beginning to feel as 
reckless as the panther, who had glided into the hut. 

“Pah!” Bagheera grunted. “This place is rank with Man, but here is just 
such a bed as they gave me to lie upon in the King’s cages at Oodeypore. 
Now I lie down.” Mowgli heard the strings of the cot crack under the great 
brute’s weight. “By the Broken Lock that freed me, they will think they 
have caught big game! Come and sit beside me, Little Brother; we will give 
them ‘good hunting’ together!” 

“No; I have another thought in my stomach. The Man-Pack shall not 
know what share I have in the sport. Make thine own hunt. I do not wish to 
see them.” 

“Be it so,” said Bagheera. “Ah, now they come!” 

The conference under the peepul-tree had been growing noisier and 
noisier, at the far end of the village. It broke in wild yells, and a rush up the 
street of men and women, waving clubs and bamboos and sickles and 
knives. Buldeo and the Brahmin were at the head of it, but the mob was 
close at their heels, and they cried, “The witch and the wizard! Let us see if 
hot coins will make them confess! Burn the hut over their heads! We will 
teach them to shelter wolf-devils! Nay, beat them first! Torches! More 
torches! Buldeo, heat the gun-barrels!” 

Here was some little difficulty with the catch of the door. It had been 
very firmly fastened, but the crowd tore it away bodily, and the light of the 
torches streamed into the room where, stretched at full length on the bed, 
his paws crossed and lightly hung down over one end, black as the Pit, and 
terrible as a demon, was Bagheera. There was one half-minute of desperate 
silence, as the front ranks of the crowd clawed and tore their way back from 
the threshold, and in that minute Bagheera raised his head and yawned — 
elaborately, carefully, and ostentatiously — as he would yawn when he 
wished to insult an equal. The fringed lips drew back and up; the red tongue 
curled; the lower jaw dropped and dropped till you could see half-way 
down the hot gullet; and the gigantic dog-teeth stood clear to the pit of the 
gums till they rang together, upper and under, with the snick of steel-faced 
wards shooting home round the edges of a safe. Next instant the street was 
empty; Bagheera had leaped back through the window, and stood at 
Mowsgli’s side, while a yelling, screaming torrent scrambled and tumbled 
one over another in their panic haste to get to their own huts. 

“They will not stir till day comes,” said Bagheera quietly. “And now?” 


The silence of the afternoon sleep seemed to have overtaken the village; 
but, as they listened, they could hear the sound of heavy grain-boxes being 
dragged over earthen floors and set down against doors. Bagheera was quite 
right; the village would not stir till daylight. Mowgli sat still, and thought, 
and his face grew darker and darker. 

“What have I done?” said Bagheera, at last coming to his feet, fawning. 

“Nothing but great good. Watch them now till the day. I sleep.” Mowgli 
ran off into the Jungle, and dropped like a dead man across a rock, and slept 
and slept the day round, and the night back again. 

When he waked, Bagheera was at his side, and there was a newly-killed 
buck at his feet. Bagheera watched curiously while Mowgli went to work 
with his skinning-knife, ate and drank, and turned over with his chin in his 
hands. 

“The man and the woman are come safe within eye-shot of Khanhiwara,” 
Bagheera said. “Thy lair mother sent the word back by Chil, the Kite. They 
found a horse before midnight of the night they were freed, and went very 
quickly. Is not that well?” 

“That is well,” said Mowgli. 

“And thy Man-Pack in the village did not stir till the sun was high this 
morning. Then they ate their food and ran back quickly to their houses.” 

“Did they, by chance, see thee?” 

“Tt may have been. I was rolling in the dust before the gate at dawn, and I 
may have made also some small song to myself. Now, Little Brother, there 
is nothing more to do. Come hunting with me and Baloo. He has new hives 
that he wishes to show, and we all desire thee back again as of old. Take off 
that look which makes even me afraid! The man and woman will not be put 
into the Red Flower, and all goes well in the Jungle. Is it not true? Let us 
forget the Man-Pack.” 

“They shall be forgotten in a little while. Where does Hathi feed to- 
night?” 

“Where he chooses. Who can answer for the Silent One? But why? What 
is there Hathi can do which we cannot?” 

“Bid him and his three sons come here to me.” 

“But, indeed, and truly, Little Brother, it is not — it is not seemly to say 
‘Come,’ and ‘Go,’ to Hathi. Remember, he is the Master of the Jungle, and 
before the Man-Pack changed the look on thy face, he taught thee the 
Master-words of the Jungle.” 

“That is all one. I have a Master-word for him now. Bid him come to 
Mowgli, the Frog: and if he does not hear at first, bid him come because of 


the Sack of the Fields of Bhurtpore.” 

“The Sack of the Fields of Bhurtpore,” Bagheera repeated two or three 
times to make sure. “I go. Hathi can but be angry at the worst, and I would 
give a moon’s hunting to hear a Master-word that compels the Silent One.” 

He went away, leaving Mowgli stabbing furiously with his skinning- 
knife into the earth. Mowgli had never seen human blood in his life before 
till he had seen, and — what meant much more to him — smelled Messua’s 
blood on the thongs that bound her. And Messua had been kind to him, and, 
so far as he knew anything about love, he loved Messua as completely as he 
hated the rest of mankind. But deeply as he loathed them, their talk, their 
cruelty, and their cowardice, not for anything the Jungle had to offer could 
he bring himself to take a human life, and have that terrible scent of blood 
back again in his nostrils. His plan was simpler, but much more thorough; 
and he laughed to himself when he thought that it was one of old Buldeo’s 
tales told under the peepul-tree in the evening that had put the idea into his 
head. 

“It WAS a Master-word,” Bagheera whispered in his ear. “They were 
feeding by the river, and they obeyed as though they were bullocks. Look 
where they come now!” 

Hathi and his three sons had arrived, in their usual way, without a sound. 
The mud of the river was still fresh on their flanks, and Hathi was 
thoughtfully chewing the green stem of a young plantain-tree that he had 
gouged up with his tusks. But every line in his vast body showed to 
Bagheera, who could see things when he came across them, that it was not 
the Master of the Jungle speaking to a Man-cub, but one who was afraid 
coming before one who was not. His three sons rolled side by side, behind 
their father. 

Mowsgli hardly lifted his head as Hathi gave him “Good hunting.” He 
kept him swinging and rocking, and shifting from one foot to another, for a 
long time before he spoke; and when he opened his mouth it was to 
Bagheera, not to the elephants. 

“T will tell a tale that was told to me by the hunter ye hunted to-day,” said 
Mowgli. “It concerns an elephant, old and wise, who fell into a trap, and the 
sharpened stake in the pit scarred him from a little above his heel to the 
crest of his shoulder, leaving a white mark.” Mowgli threw out his hand, 
and as Hathi wheeled the moonlight showed a long white scar on his slaty 
side, as though he had been struck with a red-hot whip. “Men came to take 
him from the trap,” Mowgli continued, “but he broke his ropes, for he was 
strong, and went away till his wound was healed. Then came he, angry, by 


night to the fields of those hunters. And I remember now that he had three 
sons. These things happened many, many Rains ago, and very far away — 
among the fields of Bhurtpore. What came to those fields at the next 
reaping, Hathi?” 

“They were reaped by me and by my three sons,” said Hathi. 

“And to the ploughing that follows the reaping?” said Mowgli. 

“There was no ploughing,” said Hathi. 

“And to the men that live by the green crops on the ground?” said 
Mowgli. 

“They went away.” 

“And to the huts in which the men slept?” said Mowgli. 

“We tore the roofs to pieces, and the Jungle swallowed up the walls,” 
said Hathi. 

“And what more?” said Mowgli. 

“As much good ground as I can walk over in two nights from the east to 
the west, and from the north to the south as much as I can walk over in 
three nights, the Jungle took. We let in the Jungle upon five villages; and in 
those villages, and in their lands, the grazing-ground and the soft crop- 
grounds, there is not one man to-day who takes his food from the ground. 
That was the Sack of the Fields of Bhurtpore, which I and my three sons 
did; and now I ask, Man-cub, how the news of it came to thee?” said Hathi. 

“A man told me, and now I see even Buldeo can speak truth. It was well 
done, Hathi with the white mark; but the second time it shall be done better, 
for the reason that there is a man to direct. Thou knowest the village of the 
Man-Pack that cast me out? They are idle, senseless, and cruel; they play 
with their mouths, and they do not kill the weaker for food, but for sport. 
When they are full-fed they would throw their own breed into the Red 
Flower. This I have seen. It is not well that they should live here any more. 
I hate them!” 

“Kill, then,” said the youngest of Hathi’s three sons, picking up a tuft of 
grass, dusting it against his fore-legs, and throwing it away, while his little 
red eyes glanced furtively from side to side. 

“What good are white bones to me?” Mowgli answered angrily. “Am I 
the cub of a wolf to play in the sun with a raw head? I have killed Shere 
Khan, and his hide rots on the Council Rock; but — but I do not know 
whither Shere Khan is gone, and my stomach is still empty. Now I will take 
that which I can see and touch. Let in the Jungle upon that village, Hathi!” 

Bagheera shivered, and cowered down. He could understand, if the worst 
came to the worst, a quick rush down the village street, and a right and left 


blow into a crowd, or a crafty killing of men as they ploughed in the 
twilight; but this scheme for deliberately blotting out an entire village from 
the eyes of man and beast frightened him. Now he saw why Mowgli had 
sent for Hathi. No one but the long-lived elephant could plan and carry 
through such a war. 

“Let them run as the men ran from the fields of Bhurtpore, till we have 
the rain-water for the only plough, and the noise of the rain on the thick 
leaves for the pattering of their spindles — till Bagheera and I lair in the 
house of the Brahmin, and the buck drink at the tank behind the temple! Let 
in the Jungle, Hathi!” 

“But I — but we have no quarrel with them, and it needs the red rage of 
great pain ere we tear down the places where men sleep,” said Hathi 
doubtfully. 

“Are ye the only eaters of grass in the Jungle? Drive in your peoples. Let 
the deer and the pig and the nilghai look to it. Ye need never show a hand’s- 
breadth of hide till the fields are naked. Let in the Jungle, Hathi!” 

“There will be no killing? My tusks were red at the Sack of the Fields of 
Bhurtpore, and I would not wake that smell again.” 

“Nor I. I do not wish even their bones to lie on the clean earth. Let them 
go and find a fresh lair. They cannot stay here. I have seen and smelled the 
blood of the woman that gave me food — the woman whom they would 
have killed but for me. Only the smell of the new grass on their door-steps 
can take away that smell. It burns in my mouth. Let in the Jungle, Hathi!” 

“Ah!” said Hathi. “So did the scar of the stake burn on my hide till we 
watched the villages die under in the spring growth. Now I see. Thy war 
shall be our war. We will let in the jungle!” 

Mowgli had hardly time to catch his breath — he was shaking all over 
with rage and hate before the place where the elephants had stood was 
empty, and Bagheera was looking at him with terror. 

“By the Broken Lock that freed me!” said the Black Panther at last. “Art 
THOU the naked thing I spoke for in the Pack when all was young? Master 
of the Jungle, when my strength goes, speak for me — speak for Baloo — 
speak for us all! We are cubs before thee! Snapped twigs under foot! Fawns 
that have lost their doe!” 

The idea of Bagheera being a stray fawn upset Mowgli altogether, and he 
laughed and caught his breath, and sobbed and laughed again, till he had to 
jump into a pool to make himself stop. Then he swam round and round, 
ducking in and out of the bars of the moonlight like the frog, his namesake. 

By this time Hathi and his three sons had turned, each to one point of the 


compass, and were striding silently down the valleys a mile away. They 
went on and on for two days’ march — that is to say, a long sixty miles — 
through the Jungle; and every step they took, and every wave of their 
trunks, was known and noted and talked over by Mang and Chil and the 
Monkey People and all the birds. Then they began to feed, and fed quietly 
for a week or so. Hathi and his sons are like Kaa, the Rock Python. They 
never hurry till they have to. 

At the end of that time — and none knew who had started it — a rumour 
went through the Jungle that there was better food and water to be found in 
such and such a valley. The pig — who, of course, will go to the ends of the 
earth for a full meal — moved first by companies, scuffling over the rocks, 
and the deer followed, with the small wild foxes that live on the dead and 
dying of the herds; and the heavy-shouldered nilghai moved parallel with 
the deer, and the wild buffaloes of the swamps came after the nilghai. The 
least little thing would have turned the scattered, straggling droves that 
grazed and sauntered and drank and grazed again; but whenever there was 
an alarm some one would rise up and soothe them. At one time it would be 
Ikki the Porcupine, full of news of good feed just a little farther on; at 
another Mang would cry cheerily and flap down a glade to show it was all 
empty; or Baloo, his mouth full of roots, would shamble alongside a 
wavering line and half frighten, half romp it clumsily back to the proper 
road. Very many creatures broke back or ran away or lost interest, but very 
many were left to go forward. At the end of another ten days or so the 
situation was this. The deer and the pig and the nilghai were milling round 
and round in a circle of eight or ten miles radius, while the Eaters of Flesh 
skirmished round its edge. And the centre of that circle was the village, and 
round the village the crops were ripening, and in the crops sat men on what 
they call machans — platforms like pigeon-perches, made of sticks at the 
top of four poles — to scare away birds and other stealers. Then the deer 
were coaxed no more. The Eaters of Flesh were close behind them, and 
forced them forward and inward. 

It was a dark night when Hathi and his three sons slipped down from the 
Jungle, and broke off the poles of the machans with their trunks; they fell as 
a snapped stalk of hemlock in bloom falls, and the men that tumbled from 
them heard the deep gurgling of the elephants in their ears. Then the 
vanguard of the bewildered armies of the deer broke down and flooded into 
the village grazing-grounds and the ploughed fields; and the sharp-hoofed, 
rooting wild pig came with them, and what the deer left the pig spoiled, and 
from time to time an alarm of wolves would shake the herds, and they 


would rush to and fro desperately, treading down the young barley, and 
cutting flat the banks of the irrigating channels. Before the dawn broke the 
pressure on the outside of the circle gave way at one point. The Eaters of 
Flesh had fallen back and left an open path to the south, and drove upon 
drove of buck fled along it. Others, who were bolder, lay up in the thickets 
to finish their meal next night. 

But the work was practically done. When the villagers looked in the 
morning they saw their crops were lost. And that meant death if they did 
not get away, for they lived year in and year out as near to starvation as the 
Jungle was near to them. When the buffaloes were sent to graze the hungry 
brutes found that the deer had cleared the grazing-grounds, and so 
wandered into the Jungle and drifted off with their wild mates; and when 
twilight fell the three or four ponies that belonged to the village lay in their 
stables with their heads beaten in. Only Bagheera could have given those 
strokes, and only Bagheera would have thought of insolently dragging the 
last carcass to the open street. 

The villagers had no heart to make fires in the fields that night, so Hathi 
and his three sons went gleaning among what was left; and where Hathi 
gleans there is no need to follow. The men decided to live on their stored 
seed-corn until the rains had fallen, and then to take work as servants till 
they could catch up with the lost year; but as the grain-dealer was thinking 
of his well-filled crates of corn, and the prices he would levy at the sale of 
it, Hathi’s sharp tusks were picking out the comer of his mud-house, and 
smashing open the big wicker chest, leeped with cow-dung, where the 
precious stuff lay. 

When that last loss was discovered, it was the Brahmin’s turn to speak. 
He had prayed to his own Gods without answer. It might be, he said, that, 
unconsciously, the village had offended some one of the Gods of the Jungle, 
for, beyond doubt, the Jungle was against them. So they sent for the head- 
man of the nearest tribe of wandering Gonds — little, wise, and very black 
hunters, living in the deep Jungle, whose fathers came of the oldest race in 
India — the aboriginal owners of the land. They made the Gond welcome 
with what they had, and he stood on one leg, his bow in his hand, and two 
or three poisoned arrows stuck through his top-knot, looking half afraid and 
half contemptuously at the anxious villagers and their ruined fields. They 
wished to know whether his Gods — the Old Gods — were angry with 
them and what sacrifices should be offered. The Gond said nothing, but 
picked up a trail of the Karela, the vine that bears the bitter wild gourd, and 
laced it to and fro across the temple door in the face of the staring red 


Hindu image. Then he pushed with his hand in the open air along the road 
to Khanhiwara, and went back to his Jungle, and watched the Jungle People 
drifting through it. He knew that when the Jungle moves only white men 
can hope to turn it aside. 

There was no need to ask his meaning. The wild gourd would grow 
where they had worshipped their God, and the sooner they saved 
themselves the better. 

But it is hard to tear a village from its moorings. They stayed on as long 
as any summer food was left to them, and they tried to gather nuts in the 
Jungle, but shadows with glaring eyes watched them, and rolled before 
them even at mid-day; and when they ran back afraid to their walls, on the 
tree-trunks they had passed not five minutes before the bark would be 
stripped and chiselled with the stroke of some great taloned paw. The more 
they kept to their village, the bolder grew the wild things that gambolled 
and bellowed on the grazing-grounds by the Waingunga. They had no time 
to patch and plaster the rear walls of the empty byres that backed on to the 
Jungle; the wild pig trampled them down, and the knotty-rooted vines 
hurried after and threw their elbows over the new-won ground, and the 
coarse grass bristled behind the vines like the lances of a goblin army 
following a retreat. The unmarried men ran away first, and carried the news 
far and near that the village was doomed. Who could fight, they said, 
against the Jungle, or the Gods of the Jungle, when the very village cobra 
had left his hole in the platform under the peepul-tree? So their little 
commerce with the outside world shrunk as the trodden paths across the 
open grew fewer and fainter. At last the nightly trumpetings of Hathi and 
his three sons ceased to trouble them; for they had no more to be robbed of. 
The crop on the ground and the seed in the ground had been taken. The 
outlying fields were already losing their shape, and it was time to throw 
themselves on the charity of the English at Khanhiwara. 

Native fashion, they delayed their departure from one day to another till 
the first Rains caught them and the unmended roofs let in a flood, and the 
grazing-ground stood ankle deep, and all life came on with a rush after the 
heat of the summer. Then they waded out — men, women, and children — 
through the blinding hot rain of the morning, but turned naturally for one 
farewell look at their homes. 

They heard, as the last burdened family filed through the gate, a crash of 
falling beams and thatch behind the walls. They saw a shiny, snaky black 
trunk lifted for an instant, scattering sodden thatch. It disappeared, and there 
was another crash, followed by a squeal. Hathi had been plucking off the 


roofs of the huts as you pluck water-lilies, and a rebounding beam had 
pricked him. He needed only this to unchain his full strength, for of all 
things in the Jungle the wild elephant enraged is the most wantonly 
destructive. He kicked backward at a mud wall that crumbled at the stroke, 
and, crumbling, melted to yellow mud under the torrent of rain. Then he 
wheeled and squealed, and tore through the narrow streets, leaning against 
the huts right and left, shivering the crazy doors, and crumpling up the 
caves; while his three sons raged behind as they had raged at the Sack of 
the Fields of Bhurtpore. 

“The Jungle will swallow these shells,” said a quiet voice in the 
wreckage. “It is the outer wall that must lie down,” and Mowgli, with the 
rain sluicing over his bare shoulders and arms, leaped back from a wall that 
was settling like a tired buffalo. 

“All in good time,” panted Hathi. “Oh, but my tusks were red at 
Bhurtpore; To the outer wall, children! With the head! Together! Now!” 

The four pushed side by side; the outer wall bulged, split, and fell, and 
the villagers, dumb with horror, saw the savage, clay-streaked heads of the 
wreckers in the ragged gap. Then they fled, houseless and foodless, down 
the valley, as their village, shredded and tossed and trampled, melted behind 
them. 

A month later the place was a dimpled mound, covered with soft, green 
young stuff; and by the end of the Rains there was the roaring jungle in full 
blast on the spot that had been under plough not six months before. 


MOWGLIDS SONG AGAINST PEOPLE 


I will let loose against you the fleet-footed vines — 
I will call in the Jungle to stamp out your lines! 
The roofs shall fade before it, 
The house-beams shall fall, 
And the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall cover it all! 


In the gates of these your councils my people shall sing, 
In the doors of these your garners the Bat-folk shall cling; 
And the snake shall be your watchman, 
By a hearthstone unswept; 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall fruit where ye slept! 


Ye shall not see my strikers; ye shall hear them and guess; 
By night, before the moon-rise, I will send for my cess, 
And the wolf shall be your herdsman 
By a landmark removed, 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall seed where ye loved! 


I will reap your fields before you at the hands of a host; 
Ye shall glean behind my reapers, for the bread that is lost, 
And the deer shall be your oxen 
By a headland untilled, 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall leaf where ye build! 


I have untied against you the club-footed vines, 
I have sent in the Jungle to swamp out your lines. 
The trees — the trees are on you! 
The house-beams shall fall, 
And the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall cover you all! 


THE UNDERTAKERS 


When ye say to Tabaqui, “My Brother!” when ye call the 
Hyena to meat, 
Ye may cry the Full Truce with Jacala — the Belly that runs 
on four feet. 
Jungle Law 

“Respect the aged!” 

“Tt was a thick voice — a muddy voice that would have made you 
shudder — a voice like something soft breaking in two. There was a quaver 
in it, a croak and a whine. 

“Respect the aged! O Companions of the River — respect the aged!” 

Nothing could be seen on the broad reach of the river except a little fleet 
of square-sailed, wooden-pinned barges, loaded with building-stone, that 
had just come under the railway bridge, and were driving down-stream. 
They put their clumsy helms over to avoid the sand-bar made by the scour 
of the bridge-piers, and as they passed, three abreast, the horrible voice 
began again: 

“O Brahmins of the River — respect the aged and infirm!” 

A boatman turned where he sat on the gunwale, lifted up his hand, said 
something that was not a blessing, and the boats creaked on through the 
twilight. The broad Indian river, that looked more like a chain of little lakes 
than a stream, was as smooth as glass, reflecting the sandy-red sky in mid- 
channel, but splashed with patches of yellow and dusky purple near and 
under the low banks. Little creeks ran into the river in the wet season, but 
now their dry mouths hung clear above water-line. On the left shore, and 
almost under the railway bridge, stood a mud-and-brick and thatch-and- 
stick village, whose main street, full of cattle going back to their byres, ran 
Straight to the river, and ended in a sort of rude brick pier-head, where 
people who wanted to wash could wade in step by step. That was the Ghaut 
of the village of Mugger-Ghaut. 

Night was falling fast over the fields of lentils and rice and cotton in the 
low-lying ground yearly flooded by the river; over the reeds that fringed the 
elbow of the bend, and the tangled jungle of the grazing-grounds behind the 
still reeds. The parrots and crows, who had been chattering and shouting 
over their evening drink, had flown inland to roost, crossing the out-going 
battalions of the flying-foxes; and cloud upon cloud of water-birds came 
whistling and “honking” to the cover of the reed-beds. There were geese, 


barrel-headed and black-backed, teal, widgeon, mallard, and sheldrake, 
with curlews, and here and there a flamingo. 

A lumbering Adjutant-crane brought up the rear, flying as though each 
slow stroke would be his last. 

“Respect the aged! Brahmins of the River — respect the aged!” 

The Adjutant half turned his head, sheered a little in the direction of the 
voice, and landed stiffly on the sand-bar below the bridge. Then you saw 
what a ruffianly brute he really was. His back view was immensely 
respectable, for he stood nearly six feet high, and looked rather like a very 
proper bald-headed parson. In front it was different, for his Ally Sloper-like 
head and neck had not a feather to them, and there was a horrible raw-skin 
pouch on his neck under his chin — a hold-all for the things his pick-axe 
beak might steal. His legs were long and thin and skinny, but he moved 
them delicately, and looked at them with pride as he preened down his 
ashy-gray tail-feathers, glanced over the smooth of his shoulder, and 
stiffened into “Stand at attention.” 

A mangy little Jackal, who had been yapping hungrily on a low bluff, 
cocked up his ears and tail, and scuttered across the shallows to join the 
Adjutant. 

He was the lowest of his caste — not that the best of jackals are good for 
much, but this one was peculiarly low, being half a beggar, half a criminal 
— a cleaner-up of village rubbish-heaps, desperately timid or wildly bold, 
everlastingly hungry, and full of cunning that never did him any good. 

“Ugh!” he said, shaking himself dolefully as he landed. “May the red 
mange destroy the dogs of this village! I have three bites for each flea upon 
me, and all because I looked — only looked, mark you — at an old shoe in 
a cow-byre. Can I eat mud?” He scratched himself under his left ear. 

“T heard,” said the Adjutant, in a voice like a blunt saw going through a 
thick board — ”I HEARD there was a new-born puppy in that same shoe.” 

“To hear is one thing; to know is another,” said the Jackal, who had a 
very fair knowledge of proverbs, picked up by listening to men round the 
village fires of an evening. 

“Quite true. So, to make sure, I took care of that puppy while the dogs 
were busy elsewhere.” 

“They were VERY busy,” said the Jackal. “Well, I must not go to the 
village hunting for scraps yet awhile. And so there truly was a blind puppy 
in that shoe?” 

“Tt is here,” said the Adjutant, squinting over his beak at his full pouch. 
“A small thing, but acceptable now that charity is dead in the world.” 


“Ahai! The world is iron in these days,” wailed the Jackal. Then his 
restless eye caught the least possible ripple on the water, and he went on 
quickly: “Life is hard for us all, and I doubt not that even our excellent 
master, the Pride of the Ghaut and the Envy of the River — — ” 

“A liar, a flatterer, and a Jackal were all hatched out of the same egg,” 
said the Adjutant to nobody in particular; for he was rather a fine sort of a 
liar on his own account when he took the trouble. 

“Yes, the Envy of the River,” the Jackal repeated, raising his voice. 
“Even he, I doubt not, finds that since the bridge has been built good food is 
more scarce. But on the other hand, though I would by no means say this to 
his noble face, he is so wise and so virtuous — as I, alas I am not — —” 

“When the Jackal owns he is gray, how black must the Jackal be!” 
muttered the Adjutant. He could not see what was coming. 

“That his food never fails, and in consequence — — ” 

There was a soft grating sound, as though a boat had just touched in 
shoal water. The Jackal spun round quickly and faced (it is always best to 
face) the creature he had been talking about. It was a twenty-four-foot 
crocodile, cased in what looked like treble-riveted boiler-plate, studded and 
keeled and crested; the yellow points of his upper teeth just overhanging his 
beautifully fluted lower jaw. It was the blunt-nosed Mugger of Mugger- 
Ghaut, older than any man in the village, who had given his name to the 
village; the demon of the ford before the railway bridge, came — murderer, 
man-eater, and local fetish in one. He lay with his chin in the shallows, 
keeping his place by an almost invisible rippling of his tail, and well the 
Jackal knew that one stroke of that same tail in the water would carry the 
Mugger up the bank with the rush of a steam-engine. 

“Auspiciously met, Protector of the Poor!” he fawned, backing at every 
word. “A delectable voice was heard, and we came in the hopes of sweet 
conversation. My tailless presumption, while waiting here, led me, indeed, 
to speak of thee. It is my hope that nothing was overheard.” 

Now the Jackal had spoken just to be listened to, for he knew flattery was 
the best way of getting things to eat, and the Mugger knew that the Jackal 
had spoken for this end, and the Jackal knew that the Mugger knew, and the 
Mugger knew that the Jackal knew that the Mugger knew, and so they were 
all very contented together. 

The old brute pushed and panted and grunted up the bank, mumbling, 
“Respect the aged and infirm!” and all the time his little eyes burned like 
coals under the heavy, horny eyelids on the top of his triangular head, as he 
shoved his bloated barrel-body along between his crutched legs. Then he 


settled down, and, accustomed as the Jackal was to his ways, he could not 
help starting, for the hundredth time, when he saw how exactly the Mugger 
imitated a log adrift on the bar. He had even taken pains to lie at the exact 
angle a naturally stranded log would make with the water, having regard to 
the current of the season at the time and place. All this was only a matter of 
habit, of course, because the Mugger had come ashore for pleasure; but a 
crocodile is never quite full, and if the Jackal had been deceived by the 
likeness he would not have lived to philosophise over it. 

“My child, I heard nothing,” said the Mugger, shutting one eye. “The 
water was in my ears, and also I was faint with hunger. Since the railway 
bridge was built my people at my village have ceased to love me; and that 
is breaking my heart.” 

“Ah, shame!” said the Jackal. “So noble a heart, too! But men are all 
alike, to my mind.” 

“Nay, there are very great differences indeed,” the Mugger answered 
gently. “Some are as lean as boat-poles. Others again are fat as young ja — 
dogs. Never would I causelessly revile men. They are of all fashions, but 
the long years have shown me that, one with another, they are very good. 
Men, women, and children — I have no fault to find with them. And 
remember, child, he who rebukes the World is rebuked by the World.” 

“Flattery is worse than an empty tin can in the belly. But that which we 
have just heard is wisdom,” said the Adjutant, bringing down one foot. 

“Consider, though, their ingratitude to this excellent one,” began the 
Jackal tenderly. 

“Nay, nay, not ingratitude!” the Mugger said. “They do not think for 
others; that is all. But I have noticed, lying at my station below the ford, 
that the stairs of the new bridge are cruelly hard to climb, both for old 
people and young children. The old, indeed, are not so worthy of 
consideration, but I am grieved — I am truly grieved — on account of the 
fat children. Still, I think, in a little while, when the newness of the bridge 
has worn away, we shall see my people’s bare brown legs bravely splashing 
through the ford as before. Then the old Mugger will be honoured again.” 

“But surely I saw Marigold wreaths floating off the edge of the Ghaut 
only this noon,” said the Adjutant. 

Marigold wreaths are a sign of reverence all India over. 

“An error — an error. It was the wife of the sweetmeat-seller. She loses 
her eyesight year by year, and cannot tell a log from me — the Mugger of 
the Ghaut. I saw the mistake when she threw the garland, for I was lying at 
the very foot of the Ghaut, and had she taken another step I might have 


shown her some little difference. Yet she meant well, and we must consider 
the spirit of the offering.” 

“What good are marigold wreaths when one is on the rubbish-heap?” 
said the Jackal, hunting for fleas, but keeping one wary eye on his Protector 
of the Poor. 

“True, but they have not yet begun to make the rubbish-heap that shall 
carry ME. Five times have I seen the river draw back from the village and 
make new land at the foot of the street. Five times have I seen the village 
rebuilt on the banks, and I shall see it built yet five times more. I am no 
faithless, fish-hunting Gavial, I, at Kasi to-day and Prayag to-morrow, as 
the saying is, but the true and constant watcher of the ford. It is not for 
nothing, child, that the village bears my name, and ‘he who watches long,’ 
as the saying is, ‘shall at last have his reward.’” 

“I have watched long — very long — nearly all my life, and my reward 
has been bites and blows,” said the Jackal. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared the Adjutant. 

“In August was the Jackal born; 
The Rains fell in September; 

‘Now such a fearful flood as this,’ 
Says he, ‘I can’t remember!’” 

There is one very unpleasant peculiarity about the Adjutant. At uncertain 
times he suffers from acute attacks of the fidgets or cramp in his legs, and 
though he is more virtuous to behold than any of the cranes, who are all 
immensely respectable, he flies off into wild, cripple-stilt war-dances, half 
opening his wings and bobbing his bald head up and down; while for 
reasons best known to himself he is very careful to time his worst attacks 
with his nastiest remarks. At the last word of his song he came to attention 
again, ten times adjutaunter than before. 

The Jackal winced, though he was full three seasons old, but you cannot 
resent an insult from a person with a beak a yard long, and the power of 
driving it like a javelin. The Adjutant was a most notorious coward, but the 
Jackal was worse. 

“We must live before we can learn,” said the Mugger, “and there is this to 
say: Little jackals are very common, child, but such a mugger as I am is not 
common. For all that, I am not proud, since pride is destruction; but take 
notice, it is Fate, and against his Fate no one who swims or walks or runs 
should say anything at all. I am well contented with Fate. With good luck, a 
keen eye, and the custom of considering whether a creek or a backwater has 
an outlet to it ere you ascend, much may be done.” 


“Once I heard that even the Protector of the Poor made a mistake,” said 
the Jackal viciously. 

“True; but there my Fate helped me. It was before I had come to my full 
growth — before the last famine but three (by the Right and Left of Gunga, 
how full used the streams to be in those days!). Yes, I was young and 
unthinking, and when the flood came, who so pleased as I? A little made me 
very happy then. The village was deep in flood, and I swam above the 
Ghaut and went far inland, up to the rice-fields, and they were deep in good 
mud. I remember also a pair of bracelets (glass they were, and troubled me 
not a little) that I found that evening. Yes, glass bracelets; and, if my 
memory serves me well, a shoe. I should have shaken off both shoes, but I 
was hungry. I learned better later. Yes. And so I fed and rested me; but 
when I was ready to go to the river again the flood had fallen, and I walked 
through the mud of the main street. Who but I? Came out all my people, 
priests and women and children, and I looked upon them with benevolence. 
The mud is not a good place to fight in. Said a boatman, ‘Get axes and kill 
him, for he is the Mugger of the ford.’ ‘Not so,’ said the Brahmin. ‘Look, he 
is driving the flood before him! He is the godling of the village.’ Then they 
threw many flowers at me, and by happy thought one led a goat across the 
road.” 

“How good — how very good is goat!” said the Jackal. 

“Hairy — too hairy, and when found in the water more than likely to hide 
a cross-shaped hook. But that goat I accepted, and went down to the Ghaut 
in great honour. Later, my Fate sent me the boatman who had desired to cut 
off my tail with an axe. His boat grounded upon an old shoal which you 
would not remember.” 

“We are not ALL jackals here,” said the Adjutant. “Was it the shoal made 
where the stone-boats sank in the year of the great drouth — a long shoal 
that lasted three floods?” 

“There were two,” said the Mugger; “an upper and a lower shoal.” 

“Ay, I forgot. A channel divided them, and later dried up again,” said the 
Adjutant, who prided himself on his memory. 

“On the lower shoal my well-wisher’s craft grounded. He was sleeping in 
the bows, and, half awake, leaped over to his waist — no, it was no more 
than to his knees — to push off. His empty boat went on and touched again 
below the next reach, as the river ran then. I followed, because I knew men 
would come out to drag it ashore.” 

“And did they do so?” said the Jackal, a little awe-stricken. This was 
hunting on a scale that impressed him. 


“There and lower down they did. I went no farther, but that gave me three 
in one day — well-fed manjis (boatmen) all, and, except in the case of the 
last (then I was careless), never a cry to warn those on the bank.” 

“Ah, noble sport! But what cleverness and great judgment it requires!” 
said the Jackal. 

“Not cleverness, child, but only thought. A little thought in life is like salt 
upon rice, as the boatmen say, and I have thought deeply always. The 
Gavial, my cousin, the fish-eater, has told me how hard it is for him to 
follow his fish, and how one fish differs from the other, and how he must 
know them all, both together and apart. I say that is wisdom; but, on the 
other hand, my cousin, the Gavial, lives among his people. MY people do 
not swim in companies, with their mouths out of the water, as Rewa does; 
nor do they constantly rise to the surface of the water, and turn over on their 
sides, like Mohoo and little Chapta; nor do they gather in shoals after flood, 
like Batchua and Chilwa.” 

“All are very good eating,” said the Adjutant, clattering his beak. 

“So my cousin says, and makes a great to-do over hunting them, but they 
do not climb the banks to escape his sharp nose. MY people are otherwise. 
Their life is on the land, in the houses, among the cattle. I must know what 
they do, and what they are about to do; and adding the tail to the trunk, as 
the saying is, I make up the whole elephant. Is there a green branch and an 
iron ring hanging over a doorway? The old Mugger knows that a boy has 
been born in that house, and must some day come down to the Ghaut to 
play. Is a maiden to be married? The old Mugger knows, for he sees the 
men carry gifts back and forth; and she, too, comes down to the Ghaut to 
bathe before her wedding, and — he is there. Has the river changed its 
channel, and made new land where there was only sand before? The 
Mugger knows.” 

“Now, of what use is that knowledge?” said the Jackal. “The river has 
shifted even in my little life.” Indian rivers are nearly always moving about 
in their beds, and will shift, sometimes, as much as two or three miles in a 
season, drowning the fields on one bank, and spreading good silt on the 
other. 

“There is no knowledge so useful,” said the Mugger, “for new land 
means new quarrels. The Mugger knows. Oho! the Mugger knows. As soon 
as the water has drained off, he creeps up the little creeks that men think 
would not hide a dog, and there he waits. Presently comes a farmer saying 
he will plant cucumbers here, and melons there, in the new land that the 
river has given him. He feels the good mud with his bare toes. Anon comes 


another, saying he will put onions, and carrots, and sugar-cane in such and 
such places. They meet as boats adrift meet, and each rolls his eye at the 
other under the big blue turban. The old Mugger sees and hears. Each calls 
the other ‘Brother,’ and they go to mark out the boundaries of the new land. 
The Mugger hurries with them from point to point, shuffling very low 
through the mud. Now they begin to quarrel! Now they say hot words! Now 
they pull turbans! Now they lift up their lathis (clubs), and, at last, one falls 
backward into the mud, and the other runs away. When he comes back the 
dispute is settled, as the iron-bound bamboo of the loser witnesses. Yet they 
are not grateful to the Mugger. No, they cry ‘Murder!’ and their families 
fight with sticks, twenty a-side. My people are good people — upland Jats 
— Malwais of the Bet. They do not give blows for sport, and, when the 
fight is done, the old Mugger waits far down the river, out of sight of the 
village, behind the kikar-scrub yonder. Then come they down, my broad- 
shouldered Jats — eight or nine together under the stars, bearing the dead 
man upon a bed. They are old men with gray beards, and voices as deep as 
mine. They light a little fire — ah! how well I know that fire! — and they 
drink tobacco, and they nod their heads together forward in a ring, or 
sideways toward the dead man upon the bank. They say the English Law 
will come with a rope for this matter, and that such a man’s family will be 
ashamed, because such a man must be hanged in the great square of the Jail. 
Then say the friends of the dead, ‘Let him hang!’ and the talk is all to do 
over again — once, twice, twenty times in the long night. Then says one, at 
last, ‘The fight was a fair fight. Let us take blood-money, a little more than 
is offered by the slayer, and we will say no more about it.’ Then do they 
haggle over the blood-money, for the dead was a strong man, leaving many 
sons. Yet before amratvela (sunrise) they put the fire to him a little, as the 
custom is, and the dead man comes to me, and HE says no more about it. 
Aha! my children, the Mugger knows — the Mugger knows — and my 
Malwah Jats are a good people!” 

“They are too close — too narrow in the hand for my crop,” croaked the 
Adjutant. “They waste not the polish on the cow’s horn, as the saying is; 
and, again, who can glean after a Malwai?” 

“Ah, I — glean — THEM,” said the Mugger. 

“Now, in Calcutta of the South, in the old days,” the Adjutant went on, 
“everything was thrown into the streets, and we picked and chose. Those 
wore dainty seasons. But to-day they keep their streets as clean as the 
outside of an egg, and my people fly away. To be clean is one thing; to dust, 
sweep, and sprinkle seven times a day wearies the very Gods themselves.” 


“There was a down-country jackal had it from a brother, who told me, 
that in Calcutta of the South all the jackals were as fat as otters in the 
Rains,” said the Jackal, his mouth watering at the bare thought of it. 

“Ah, but the white-faces are there — the English, and they bring dogs 
from somewhere down the river in boats — big fat dogs — to keep those 
same jackals lean,” said the Adjutant. 

“They are, then, as hard-hearted as these people? I might have known. 
Neither earth, sky, nor water shows charity to a jackal. I saw the tents of a 
white-face last season, after the Rains, and I also took a new yellow bridle 
to eat. The white-faces do not dress their leather in the proper way. It made 
me very sick.” 

“That was better than my case,” said the Adjutant. “When I was in my 
third season, a young and a bold bird, I went down to the river where the 
big boats come in. The boats of the English are thrice as big as this village.” 

“He has been as far as Delhi, and says all the people there walk on their 
heads,” muttered the Jackal. The Mugger opened his left eye, and looked 
keenly at the Adjutant. 

“Tt is true,” the big bird insisted. “A liar only lies when he hopes to be 
believed. No one who had not seen those boats COULD believe this truth.” 

“THAT is more reasonable,” said the Mugger. “And then?” 

“From the insides of this boat they were taking out great pieces of white 
stuff, which, in a little while, turned to water. Much split off, and fell about 
on the shore, and the rest they swiftly put into a house with thick walls. But 
a boatman, who laughed, took a piece no larger than a small dog, and threw 
it to me. I — all my people — swallow without reflection, and that piece I 
swallowed as is our custom. Immediately I was afflicted with an excessive 
cold which, beginning in my crop, ran down to the extreme end of my toes, 
and deprived me even of speech, while the boatmen laughed at me. Never 
have I felt such cold. I danced in my grief and amazement till I could 
recover my breath and then I danced and cried out against the falseness of 
this world; and the boatmen derided me till they fell down. The chief 
wonder of the matter, setting aside that marvellous coldness, was that there 
was nothing at all in my crop when I had finished my lamentings!” 

The Adjutant had done his very best to describe his feelings after 
swallowing a seven-pound lump of Wenham Lake ice, off an American ice- 
ship, in the days before Calcutta made her ice by machinery; but as he did 
not know what ice was, and as the Mugger and the Jackal knew rather less, 
the tale missed fire. 

“Anything,” said the Mugger, shutting his left eye again — 


“ANYTHING is possible that comes out of a boat thrice the size of 
Mugger-Ghaut. My village is not a small one.” 

There was a whistle overhead on the bridge, and the Delhi Mail slid 
across, all the carriages gleaming with light, and the shadows faithfully 
following along the river. It clanked away into the dark again; but the 
Mugger and the Jackal were so well used to it that they never turned their 
heads. 

“Ts that anything less wonderful than a boat thrice the size of Mugger- 
Ghaut?” said the bird, looking up. 

“T saw that built, child. Stone by stone I saw the bridge-piers rise, and 
when the men fell off (they were wondrous sure-footed for the most part — 
but WHEN they fell) I was ready. After the first pier was made they never 
thought to look down the stream for the body to burn. There, again, I saved 
much trouble. There was nothing strange in the building of the bridge,” said 
the Mugger. 

“But that which goes across, pulling the roofed carts! That is strange,” 
the Adjutant repeated. “It is, past any doubt, a new breed of bullock. Some 
day it will not be able to keep its foothold up yonder, and will fall as the 
men did. The old Mugger will then be ready.” 

The Jackal looked at the Adjutant and the Adjutant looked at the Jackal. 
If there was one thing they were more certain of than another, it was that the 
engine was everything in the wide world except a bullock. The Jackal had 
watched it time and again from the aloe hedges by the side of the line, and 
the Adjutant had seen engines since the first locomotive ran in India. But 
the Mugger had only looked up at the thing from below, where the brass 
dome seemed rather like a bullock’s hump. 

“M — yes, a new kind of bullock,” the Mugger repeated ponderously, to 
make himself quite sure in his own mind; and “Certainly it is a bullock,” 
said the Jackal. 

“And again it might be — — ” began the Mugger pettishly. 

“Certainly — most certainly,” said the Jackal, without waiting for the 
other to finish. 

“What?” said the Mugger angrily, for he could feel that the others knew 
more than he did. “What might it be? J never finished my words. You said it 
was a bullock.” 

“Tt is anything the Protector of the Poor pleases. I am HIS servant — not 
the servant of the thing that crosses the river.” 

“Whatever it is, it is white-face work,” said the Adjutant; “and for my 
own part, I would not lie out upon a place so near to it as this bar.” 


“You do not know the English as I do,” said the Mugger. “There was a 
white-face here when the bridge was built, and he would take a boat in the 
evenings and shuffle with his feet on the bottom-boards, and whisper: ‘Is he 
here? Is he there? Bring me my gun.’ I could hear him before I could see 
him — each sound that he made — creaking and puffing and rattling his 
gun, up and down the river. As surely as I had picked up one of his 
workmen, and thus saved great expense in wood for the burning, so surely 
would he come down to the Ghaut, and shout in a loud voice that he would 
hunt me, and rid the river of me — the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut! ME! 
Children, I have swum under the bottom of his boat for hour after hour, and 
heard him fire his gun at logs; and when I was well sure he was wearied, I 
have risen by his side and snapped my jaws in his face. When the bridge 
was finished he went away. All the English hunt in that fashion, except 
when they are hunted.” 

“Who hunts the white-faces?” yapped the Jackal excitedly. 

“No one now, but I have hunted them in my time.” 

“I remember a little of that Hunting. I was young then,” said the 
Adjutant, clattering his beak significantly. 

“T was well established here. My village was being builded for the third 
time, as I remember, when my cousin, the Gavial, brought me word of rich 
waters above Benares. At first I would not go, for my cousin, who is a fish- 
eater, does not always know the good from the bad; but I heard my people 
talking in the evenings, and what they said made me certain.” 

“And what did they say?” the Jackal asked. 

“They said enough to make me, the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut, leave 
water and take to my feet. I went by night, using the littlest streams as they 
served me; but it was the beginning of the hot weather, and all streams were 
low. I crossed dusty roads; I went through tall grass; I climbed hills in the 
moonlight. Even rocks did I climb, children — consider this well. I crossed 
the tail of Sirhind, the waterless, before I could find the set of the little 
rivers that flow Gungaward. I was a month’s journey from my own people 
and the river that I knew. That was very marvellous!” 

“What food on the way?” said the Jackal, who kept his soul in his little 
stomach, and was not a bit impressed by the Mugger’s land travels. 

“That which I could find — COUSIN,” said the Mugger slowly, dragging 
each word. 

Now you do not call a man a cousin in India unless you think you can 
establish some kind of blood-relationship, and as it is only in old fairy-tales 
that the Mugger ever marries a jackal, the Jackal knew for what reason he 


had been suddenly lifted into the Mugger’s family circle. If they had been 
alone he would not have cared, but the Adjutant’s eyes twinkled with mirth 
at the ugly jest. 

“Assuredly, Father, I might have known,” said the Jackal. A mugger does 
not care to be called a father of jackals, and the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut 
said as much — and a great deal more which there is no use in repeating 
here. 

“The Protector of the Poor has claimed kinship. How can I remember the 
precise degree? Moreover, we eat the same food. He has said it,” was the 
Jackal’s reply. 

That made matters rather worse, for what the Jackal hinted at was that the 
Mugger must have eaten his food on that land-march fresh and fresh every 
day, instead of keeping it by him till it was in a fit and proper condition, as 
every self-respecting mugger and most wild beasts do when they can. 
Indeed, one of the worst terms of contempt along the River-bed is “eater of 
fresh meat.” It is nearly as bad as calling a man a cannibal. 

“That food was eaten thirty seasons ago,” said the Adjutant quietly. “If 
we talk for thirty seasons more it will never come back. Tell us, now, what 
happened when the good waters were reached after thy most wonderful 
land journey. If we listened to the howling of every jackal the business of 
the town would stop, as the saying is.” 

The Mugger must have been grateful for the interruption, because he 
went on, with a rush: 

“By the Right and Left of Gunga! when I came there never did I see such 
waters!” 

“Were they better, then, than the big flood of last season?” said the 
Jackal. 

“Better! That flood was no more than comes every five years — a 
handful of drowned strangers, some chickens, and a dead bullock in muddy 
water with cross-currents. But the season I think of, the river was low, 
smooth, and even, and, as the Gavial had warned me, the dead English 
came down, touching each other. I got my girth in that season — my girth 
and my depth. From Agra, by Etawah and the broad waters by Allahabad 
“Oh, the eddy that set under the walls of the fort at Allahabad!” said the 
Adjutant. “They came in there like widgeon to the reeds, and round and 
round they swung — thus!” 

He went off into his horrible dance again, while the Jackal looked on 
enviously. He naturally could not remember the terrible year of the Mutiny 


they were talking about. The Mugger continued: 

“Yes, by Allahabad one lay still in the slack-water and let twenty go by to 
pick one; and, above all, the English were not cumbered with jewellery and 
nose-rings and anklets as my women are nowadays. To delight in ornaments 
is to end with a rope for a necklace, as the saying is. All the muggers of all 
the rivers grew fat then, but it was my Fate to be fatter than them all. The 
news was that the English were being hunted into the rivers, and by the 
Right and Left of Gunga! we believed it was true. So far as I went south I 
believed it to be true; and I went down-stream beyond Monghyr and the 
tombs that look over the river.” 

“I know that place,” said the Adjutant. “Since those days Monghyr is a 
lost city. Very few live there now.” 

“Thereafter I worked up-stream very slowly and lazily, and a little above 
Monghyr there came down a boatful of white-faces — alive! They were, as 
I remember, women, lying under a cloth spread over sticks, and crying 
aloud. There was never a gun fired at us, the watchers of the fords in those 
days. All the guns were busy elsewhere. We could hear them day and night 
inland, coming and going as the wind shifted. I rose up full before the boat, 
because I had never seen white-faces alive, though I knew them well — 
otherwise. A naked white child kneeled by the side of the boat, and, 
stooping over, must needs try to trail his hands in the river. It is a pretty 
thing to see how a child loves running water. I had fed that day, but there 
was yet a little unfilled space within me. Still, it was for sport and not for 
food that I rose at the child’s hands. They were so clear a mark that I did not 
even look when I closed; but they were so small that though my jaws rang 
true — I am sure of that — the child drew them up swiftly, unhurt. They 
must have passed between tooth and tooth — those small white hands. I 
should have caught him cross-wise at the elbows; but, as I said, it was only 
for sport and desire to see new things that I rose at all. They cried out one 
after another in the boat, and presently I rose again to watch them. The boat 
was too heavy to push over. They were only women, but he who trusts a 
woman will walk on duckweed in a pool, as the saying is: and by the Right 
and Left of Gunga, that is truth!” 

“Once a woman gave me some dried skin from a fish,” said the Jackal. “I 
had hoped to get her baby, but horse-food is better than the kick of a horse, 
as the saying is. What did thy woman do?” 

“She fired at me with a short gun of a kind I have never seen before or 
since. Five times, one after another” (the Mugger must have met with an 
old-fashioned revolver); “and I stayed open-mouthed and gaping, my head 


in the smoke. Never did I see such a thing. Five times, as swiftly as I wave 
my tail — thus!” 

The Jackal, who had been growing more and more interested in the story, 
had just time to leap back as the huge tail swung by like a scythe. 

“Not before the fifth shot,” said the Mugger, as though he had never 
dreamed of stunning one of his listeners — ”not before the fifth shot did I 
sink, and I rose in time to hear a boatman telling all those white women that 
I was most certainly dead. One bullet had gone under a neck-plate of mine. 
I know not if it is there still, for the reason I cannot turn my head. Look and 
see, child. It will show that my tale is true.” 

“I?” said the Jackal. “Shall an eater of old shoes, a bone-cracker, 
presume, to doubt the word of the Envy of the River? May my tail be bitten 
off by blind puppies if the shadow of such a thought has crossed my humble 
mind! The Protector of the Poor has condescended to inform me, his slave, 
that once in his life he has been wounded by a woman. That is sufficient, 
and I will tell the tale to all my children, asking for no proof.” 

“Over-much civility is sometimes no better than over-much discourtesy, 
for, as the saying is, one can choke a guest with curds. I do NOT desire that 
any children of thine should know that the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut took 
his only wound from a woman. They will have much else to think of if they 
get their meat as miserably as does their father.” 

“It is forgotten long ago! It was never said! There never was a white 
woman! There was no boat! Nothing whatever happened at all.” 

The Jackal waved his brush to show how completely everything was 
wiped out of his memory, and sat down with an air. 

“Indeed, very many things happened,” said the Mugger, beaten in his 
second attempt that night to get the better of his friend. (Neither bore 
malice, however. Eat and be eaten was fair law along the river, and the 
Jackal came in for his share of plunder when the Mugger had finished a 
meal.) “I left that boat and went up-stream, and, when I had reached Arrah 
and the back-waters behind it, there were no more dead English. The river 
was empty for a while. Then came one or two dead, in red coats, not 
English, but of one kind all — Hindus and Purbeeahs — then five and six 
abreast, and at last, from Arrah to the North beyond Agra, it was as though 
whole villages had walked into the water. They came out of little creeks one 
after another, as the logs come down in the Rains. When the river rose they 
rose also in companies from the shoals they had rested upon; and the falling 
flood dragged them with it across the fields and through the Jungle by the 
long hair. All night, too, going North, I heard the guns, and by day the shod 


feet of men crossing fords, and that noise which a heavy cart-wheel makes 
on sand under water; and every ripple brought more dead. At last even I 
was afraid, for I said: ‘If this thing happen to men, how shall the Mugger of 
Mugger-Ghaut escape?’ There were boats, too, that came up behind me 
without sails, burning continually, as the cotton-boats sometimes burn, but 
never sinking.” 

“Ah!” said the Adjutant. “Boats like those come to Calcutta of the South. 
They are tall and black, they beat up the water behind them with a tail, and 
they — —” 

“Are thrice as big as my village. MY boats were low and white; they beat 
up the water on either side of them and were no larger than the boats of one 
who speaks truth should be. They made me very afraid, and I left water and 
went back to this my river, hiding by day and walking by night, when I 
could not find little streams to help me. I came to my village again, but I did 
not hope to see any of my people there. Yet they were ploughing and 
sowing and reaping, and going to and fro in their fields, as quietly as their 
own cattle.” 

“Was there still good food in the river?” said the Jackal. 

“More than I had any desire for. Even I — and I do not eat mud — even I 
was tired, and, as I remember, a little frightened of this constant coming 
down of the silent ones. I heard my people say in my village that all the 
English were dead; but those that came, face down, with the current were 
NOT English, as my people saw. Then my people said that it was best to 
say nothing at all, but to pay the tax and plough the land. After a long time 
the river cleared, and those that came down it had been clearly drowned by 
the floods, as I could well see; and though it was not so easy then to get 
food, I was heartily glad of it. A little killing here and there is no bad thing 
— but even the Mugger is sometimes satisfied, as the saying is.” 

“Marvellous! Most truly marvellous!” said the Jackal. “I am become fat 
through merely hearing about so much good eating. And afterward what, if 
it be permitted to ask, did the Protector of the Poor do?” 

“T said to myself — and by the Right and Left of Gunga! I locked my 
jaws on that vow — I said I would never go roving any more. So I lived by 
the Ghaut, very close to my own people, and I watched over them year after 
year; and they loved me so much that they threw marigold wreaths at my 
head whenever they saw it lift. Yes, and my Fate has been very kind to me, 
and the river is good enough to respect my poor and infirm presence; only 


33 


“No one is all happy from his beak to his tail,” said the Adjutant 


sympathetically. “What does the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut need more?” 

“That little white child which I did not get,” said the Mugger, with a deep 
sigh. “He was very small, but I have not forgotten. I am old now, but before 
I die it is my desire to try one new thing. It is true they are a heavy-footed, 
noisy, and foolish people, and the sport would be small, but I remember the 
old days above Benares, and, if the child lives, he will remember still. It 
may be he goes up and down the bank of some river, telling how he once 
passed his hands between the teeth of the Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut, and 
lived to make a tale of it. My Fate has been very kind, but that plagues me 
sometimes in my dreams — the thought of the little white child in the bows 
of that boat.” He yawned, and closed his jaws. “And now I will rest and 
think. Keep silent, my children, and respect the aged.” 

He turned stiffly, and shuffled to the top of the sand-bar, while the Jackal 
drew back with the Adjutant to the shelter of a tree stranded on the end 
nearest the railway bridge. 

“That was a pleasant and profitable life,’ he grinned, looking up 
inquiringly at the bird who towered above him. “And not once, mark you, 
did he think fit to tell me where a morsel might have been left along the 
banks. Yet I have told HIM a hundred times of good things wallowing 
down-stream. How true is the saying, ‘All the world forgets the Jackal and 
the Barber when the news has been told!’ Now he is going to sleep! Arrh!” 

“How can a jackal hunt with a Mugger?” said the Adjutant coolly. “Big 
thief and little thief; it is easy to say who gets the pickings.” 

The Jackal turned, whining impatiently, and was going to curl himself up 
under the tree-trunk, when suddenly he cowered, and looked up through the 
draggled branches at the bridge almost above his head. 

“What now?” said the Adjutant, opening his wings uneasily. 

“Wait till we see. The wind blows from us to them, but they are not 
looking for us — those two men.” 

“Men, is it? My office protects me. All India knows I am holy.” The 
Adjutant, being a first-class scavenger, is allowed to go where he pleases, 
and so this one never flinched. 

“T am not worth a blow from anything better than an old shoe,” said the 
Jackal, and listened again. “Hark to that footfall!” he went on. “That was no 
country leather, but the shod foot of a white-face. Listen again! Iron hits 
iron up there! It is a gun! Friend, those heavy-footed, foolish English are 
coming to speak with the Mugger.” 

“Warn him, then. He was called Protector of the Poor by some one not 
unlike a starving Jackal but a little time ago.” 


“Let my cousin protect his own hide. He has told me again and again 
there is nothing to fear from the white-faces. They must be white-faces. Not 
a villager of Mugger-Ghaut would dare to come after him. See, I said it was 
a gun! Now, with good luck, we shall feed before daylight. He cannot hear 
well out of water, and — this time it is not a woman!” 

A shiny barrel glittered for a minute in the moonlight on the girders. The 
Mugger was lying on the sand-bar as still as his own shadow, his fore-feet 
spread out a little, his head dropped between them, snoring like a — 
mugger. 

A voice on the bridge whispered: “It’s an odd shot — straight down 
almost — but as safe as houses. Better try behind the neck. Golly! what a 
brute! The villagers will be wild if he’s shot, though. He’s the deota 
[godling] of these parts.” 

“Don’t care a rap,” another voice answered; “he took about fifteen of my 
best coolies while the bridge was building, and it’s time he was put a stop 
to. I’ve been after him in a boat for weeks. Stand by with the Martini as 
soon as I’ve given him both barrels of this.” 

“Mind the kick, then. A double four-bore’s no joke.” 

“That’s for him to decide. Here goes!” 

There was a roar like the sound of a small cannon (the biggest sort of 
elephant-rifle is not very different from some artillery), and a double streak 
of flame, followed by the stinging crack of a Martini, whose long bullet 
makes nothing of a crocodile’s plates. But the explosive bullets did the 
work. One of them struck just behind the Mugger’s neck, a hand’s-breadth 
to the left of the backbone, while the other burst a little lower down, at the 
beginning of the tail. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a mortally- 
wounded crocodile can scramble to deep water and get away; but the 
Mugger of Mugger-Ghaut was literally broken into three pieces. He hardly 
moved his head before the life went out of him, and he lay as flat as the 
Jackal. 

“Thunder and lightning! Lightning and thunder!” said that miserable 
little beast. “Has the thing that pulls the covered carts over the bridge 
tumbled at last?” 

“Tt is no more than a gun,” said the Adjutant, though his very tail-feathers 
quivered. “Nothing more than a gun. He is certainly dead. Here come the 
white-faces.” 

The two Englishmen had hurried down from the bridge and across to the 
sand-bar, where they stood admiring the length of the Mugger. Then a 
native with an axe cut off the big head, and four men dragged it across the 


spit. 

“The last time that I had my hand in a Mugger’s mouth,” said one of the 
Englishmen, stooping down (he was the man who had built the bridge), “it 
was when I was about five years old — coming down the river by boat to 
Monghyr. I was a Mutiny baby, as they call it. Poor mother was in the boat, 
too, and she often told me how she fired dad’s old pistol at the beast’s 
head.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly had your revenge on the chief of the clan — even 
if the gun has made your nose bleed. Hi, you boatmen! Haul that head up 
the bank, and we’ll boil it for the skull. The skin’s too knocked about to 
keep. Come along to bed now. This was worth sitting up all night for, 
wasn’t it?” 





Curiously enough, the Jackal and the Adjutant made the very same 
remark not three minutes after the men had left. 


A RIPPLE SONG 


Once a ripple came to land 
In the golden sunset burning — 
Lapped against a maiden’s hand, 
By the ford returning. 


Dainty foot and gentle breast — 
Here, across, be glad and rest. 
“Maiden, wait,” the ripple saith. 
“Wait awhile, for I am Death!” 


“Where my lover calls I go — 

Shame it were to treat him coldly — 
“Twas a fish that circled so, 

Turning over boldly.” 


Dainty foot and tender heart, 
Wait the loaded ferry-cart. 

“Wait, ah, wait!” the ripple saith; 
“Maiden, wait, for I am Death!” 


“When my lover calls I haste — 
Dame Disdain was never wedded!” 
Ripple-ripple round her waist, 
Clear the current eddied. 


Foolish heart and faithful hand, 
Little feet that touched no land. 
Far away the ripple sped, 
Ripple — ripple — running red! 


THE KING’S ANKUS 


These are the Four that are never content, that have never 

been filled since the Dews began — 

Jacala’s mouth, and the glut of the Kite, and the hands of the 

Ape, and the Eyes of Man. 
Jungle Saying. 

Kaa, the big Rock Python, had changed his skin for perhaps the two- 
hundredth time since his birth; and Mowgli, who never forgot that he owed 
his life to Kaa for a night’s work at Cold Lairs, which you may perhaps 
remember, went to congratulate him. Skin-changing always makes a snake 
moody and depressed till the new skin begins to shine and look beautiful. 
Kaa never made fun of Mowgli any more, but accepted him, as the other 
Jungle People did, for the Master of the Jungle, and brought him all the 
news that a python of his size would naturally hear. What Kaa did not know 
about the Middle Jungle, as they call it, — the life that runs close to the 
earth or under it, the boulder, burrow, and the tree-bole life, — might have 
been written upon the smallest of his scales. 

That afternoon Mowgli was sitting in the circle of Kaa’s great coils, 
fingering the flaked and broken old skin that lay all looped and twisted 
among the rocks just as Kaa had left it. Kaa had very courteously packed 
himself under Mowsgli’s broad, bare shoulders, so that the boy was really 
resting in a living arm-chair. 

“Even to the scales of the eyes it is perfect,’ said Mowgli, under his 
breath, playing with the old skin. “Strange to see the covering of one’s own 
head at one’s own feet!” 

“Ay, but I lack feet,” said Kaa; “and since this is the custom of all my 
people, I do not find it strange. Does thy skin never feel old and harsh?” 

“Then go I and wash, Flathead; but, it is true, in the great heats I have 
wished I could slough my skin without pain, and run skinless.” 

“T wash, and ALSO I take off my skin. How looks the new coat?” 

Mowgli ran his hand down the diagonal checkerings of the immense 
back. “The Turtle is harder-backed, but not so gay,” he said judgmatically. 
“The Frog, my name-bearer, is more gay, but not so hard. It is very 
beautiful to see — like the mottling in the mouth of a lily.” 

“Tt needs water. A new skin never comes to full colour before the first 
bath. Let us go bathe.” 

“T will carry thee,” said Mowgli; and he stooped down, laughing, to lift 


the middle section of Kaa’s great body, just where the barrel was thickest. A 
man might just, as well have tried to heave up a two-foot water-main; and 
Kaa lay still, puffing with quiet amusement. Then the regular evening game 
began — the Boy in the flush of his great strength, and the Python in his 
sumptuous new skin, standing up one against the other for a wrestling 
match — a trial of eye and strength. Of course, Kaa could have crushed a 
dozen Mowsglis if he had let himself go; but he played carefully, and never 
loosed one-tenth of his power. Ever since Mowgli was strong enough to 
endure a little rough handling, Kaa had taught him this game, and it suppled 
his limbs as nothing else could. Sometimes Mowgli would stand lapped 
almost to his throat in Kaa’s shifting coils, striving to get one arm free and 
catch him by the throat. Then Kaa would give way limply, and Mowgli, 
with both quick-moving feet, would try to cramp the purchase of that huge 
tail as it flung backward feeling for a rock or a stump. They would rock to 
and fro, head to head, each waiting for his chance, till the beautiful, statue- 
like group melted in a whirl of black-and-yellow coils and struggling legs 
and arms, to rise up again and again. “Now! now! now!” said Kaa, making 
feints with his head that even Mowgli’s quick hand could not turn aside. 
“Look! I touch thee here, Little Brother! Here, and here! Are thy hands 
numb? Here again!” 

The game always ended in one way — with a straight, driving blow of 
the head that knocked the boy over and over. Mowgli could never learn the 
guard for that lightning lunge, and, as Kaa said, there was not the least use 
in trying. 

“Good hunting!” Kaa grunted at last; and Mowgli, as usual, was shot 
away half a dozen yards, gasping and laughing. He rose with his fingers full 
of grass, and followed Kaa to the wise snake’s pet bathing-place — a deep, 
pitchy-black pool surrounded with rocks, and made interesting by sunken 
tree-stumps. The boy slipped in, Jungle-fashion, without a sound, and dived 
across; rose, too, without a sound, and turned on his back, his arms behind 
his head, watching the moon rising above the rocks, and breaking up her 
reflection in the water with his toes. Kaa’s diamond-shaped head cut the 
pool like a razor, and came out to rest on Mowsgli’s shoulder. They lay still, 
soaking luxuriously in the cool water. 

“Tt is VERY good,” said Mowgli at last, sleepily. “Now, in the Man-Pack, 
at this hour, as I remember, they laid them down upon hard pieces of wood 
in the inside of a mud-trap, and, having carefully shut out all the clean 
winds, drew foul cloth over their heavy heads and made evil songs through 
their noses. It is better in the Jungle.” 


A hurrying cobra slipped down over a rock and drank, gave them “Good 
hunting!” and went away. 

“Sssh!” said Kaa, as though he had suddenly remembered something. 
“So the Jungle gives thee all that thou hast ever desired, Little Brother?” 

“Not all,” said Mowgli, laughing; “else there would be a new and strong 
Shere Khan to kill once a moon. Now, I could kill with my own hands, 
asking no help of buffaloes. And also I have wished the sun to shine in the 
middle of the Rains, and the Rains to cover the sun in the deep of summer; 
and also I have never gone empty but I wished that I had killed a goat; and 
also I have never killed a goat but I wished it had been buck; nor buck but I 
wished it had been nilghai. But thus do we feel, all of us.” 

“Thou hast no other desire?” the big snake demanded. 

“What more can I wish? I have the Jungle, and the favour of the Jungle! 
Is there more anywhere between sunrise and sunset?” 

“Now, the Cobra said — — ” Kaa began. “What cobra? He that went 
away just now said nothing. He was hunting.” 

“Tt was another.” 

“Hast thou many dealings with the Poison People? I give them their own 
path. They carry death in the fore-tooth, and that is not good — for they are 
so small. But what hood is this thou hast spoken with?” 

Kaa rolled slowly in the water like a steamer in a beam sea. “Three or 
four moons since,” said he, “I hunted in Cold Lairs, which place thou hast 
not forgotten. And the thing I hunted fled shrieking past the tanks and to 
that house whose side I once broke for thy sake, and ran into the ground.” 

“But the people of Cold Lairs do not live in burrows.” Mowgli knew that 
Kaa was telling of the Monkey People. 

“This thing was not living, but seeking to live,” Kaa replied, with a 
quiver of his tongue. “He ran into a burrow that led very far. I followed, and 
having killed, I slept. When I waked I went forward.” 

“Under the earth?” 

“Even so, coming at last upon a White Hood [a white cobra], who spoke 
of things beyond my knowledge, and showed me many things I had never 
before seen.” 

“New game? Was it good hunting?” Mowgli turned quickly on his side. 

“It was no game, and would have broken all my teeth; but the White 
Hood said that a man — he spoke as one that knew the breed — that a man 
would give the breath under his ribs for only the sight of those things.” 

“We will look,” said Mowgli. “I now remember that I was once a man.” 

“Slowly — slowly. It was haste killed the Yellow Snake that ate the sun. 


We two spoke together under the earth, and I spoke of thee, naming thee as 
a man. Said the White Hood (and he is indeed as old as the Jungle): ‘It is 
long since I have seen a man. Let him come, and he shall see all these 
things, for the least of which very many men would die.’” 

“That MUST be new game. And yet the Poison People do not tell us 
when game is afoot. They are an unfriendly folk.” 

“It is NOT game. It is — it is — I cannot say what it is.” 

“We will go there. I have never seen a White Hood, and I wish to see the 
other things. Did he kill them?” 

“They are all dead things. He says he is the keeper of them all.” 

“Ah! As a wolf stands above meat he has taken to his own lair. Let us 
go.” 

Mowgli swam to bank, rolled on the grass to dry himself, and the two set 
off for Cold Lairs, the deserted city of which you may have heard. Mowgli 
was not the least afraid of the Monkey People in those days, but the 
Monkey People had the liveliest horror of Mowgli. Their tribes, however, 
were raiding in the Jungle, and so Cold Lairs stood empty and silent in the 
moonlight. Kaa led up to the ruins of the queens’ pavilion that stood on the 
terrace, slipped over the rubbish, and dived down the half-choked staircase 
that went underground from the centre of the pavilion. Mowgli gave the 
snake-call, — ”We be of one blood, ye and I,” — and followed on his hands 
and knees. They crawled a long distance down a sloping passage that turned 
and twisted several times, and at last came to where the root of some great 
tree, growing thirty feet overhead, had forced out a solid stone in the wall. 
They crept through the gap, and found themselves in a large vault, whose 
domed roof had been also broken away by tree-roots so that a few streaks of 
light dropped down into the darkness. 

“A safe lair,” said Mowgli, rising to his firm feet, “but over-far to visit 
daily. And now what do we see?” 

“Am I nothing?” said a voice in the middle of the vault; and Mowgli saw 
something white move till, little by little, there stood up the hugest cobra he 
had ever set eyes on — a creature nearly eight feet long, and bleached by 
being in darkness to an old ivory-white. Even the spectacle-marks of his 
spread hood had faded to faint yellow. His eyes were as red as rubies, and 
altogether he was most wonderful. 

“Good hunting!” said Mowgli, who carried his manners with his knife, 
and that never left him. 

“What of the city?” said the White Cobra, without answering the 
greeting. “What of the great, the walled city — the city of a hundred 


elephants and twenty thousand horses, and cattle past counting — the city 
of the King of Twenty Kings? I grow deaf here, and it is long since I heard 
their war-gongs.” 

“The Jungle is above our heads,” said Mowgli. “I know only Hathi and 
his sons among elephants. Bagheera has slain all the horses in one village, 
and — what is a King?” 

“I told thee,” said Kaa softly to the Cobra, — ”I told thee, four moons 
ago, that thy city was not.” 

“The city — the great city of the forest whose gates are guarded by the 
King’s towers — can never pass. They builded it before my father’s father 
came from the egg, and it shall endure when my son’s sons are as white as 
I! Salomdhi, son of Chandrabija, son of Viyeja, son of Yegasuri, made it in 
the days of Bappa Rawal. Whose cattle are YE?” 

“Tt is a lost trail,” said Mowgli, turning to Kaa. “I know not his talk.” 

“Nor I. He is very old. Father of Cobras, there is only the Jungle here, as 
it has been since the beginning.” 

“Then who is HE,” said the White Cobra, “sitting down before me, 
unafraid, knowing not the name of the King, talking our talk through a 
man’s lips? Who is he with the knife and the snake’s tongue?” 

“Mowgli they call me,” was the answer. “I am of the Jungle. The wolves 
are my people, and Kaa here is my brother. Father of Cobras, who art 
thou?” 

“T am the Warden of the King’s Treasure. Kurrun Raja builded the stone 
above me, in the days when my skin was dark, that I might teach death to 
those who came to steal. Then they let down the treasure through the stone, 
and I heard the song of the Brahmins my masters.” 

“Umm!” said Mowgli to himself. “I have dealt with one Brahmin already, 
in the Man-Pack, and — I know what I know. Evil comes here in a little.” 

“Five times since I came here has the stone been lifted, but always to let 
down more, and never to take away. There are no riches like these riches — 
the treasures of a hundred kings. But it is long and long since the stone was 
last moved, and I think that my city has forgotten.” 

“There is no city. Look up. Yonder are roots of the great trees tearing the 
stones apart. Trees and men do not grow together,” Kaa insisted. 

“Twice and thrice have men found their way here,” the White Cobra 
answered savagely; “but they never spoke till I came upon them groping in 
the dark, and then they cried only a little time. But ye come with lies, Man 
and Snake both, and would have me believe the city is not, and that my 
wardship ends. Little do men change in the years. But I change never! Till 


the stone is lifted, and the Brahmins come down singing the songs that I 
know, and feed me with warm milk, and take me to the light again, I — I — 
I, and no other, am the Warden of the King’s Treasure! The city is dead, ye 
say, and here are the roots of the trees? Stoop down, then, and take what ye 
will. Earth has no treasure like to these. Man with the snake’s tongue, if 
thou canst go alive by the way that thou hast entered it, the lesser Kings will 
be thy servants!” 

“Again the trail is lost,” said Mowgli coolly. “Can any jackal have 
burrowed so deep and bitten this great White Hood? He is surely mad. 
Father of Cobras, I see nothing here to take away.” 

“By the Gods of the Sun and Moon, it is the madness of death upon the 
boy!” hissed the Cobra. “Before thine eyes close I will allow thee this 
favour. Look thou, and see what man has never seen before!” 

“They do not well in the Jungle who speak to Mowgli of favours,” said 
the boy, between his teeth; “but the dark changes all, as I know. I will look, 
if that please thee.” 

He stared with puckered-up eyes round the vault, and then lifted up from 
the floor a handful of something that glittered. 

“Oho!” said he, “this is like the stuff they play with in the Man-Pack: 
only this is yellow and the other was brown.” 

He let the gold pieces fall, and move forward. The floor of the vault was 
buried some five or six feet deep in coined gold and silver that had burst 
from the sacks it had been originally stored in, and, in the long years, the 
metal had packed and settled as sand packs at low tide. On it and in it and 
rising through it, as wrecks lift through the sand, were jewelled elephant- 
howdahs of embossed silver, studded with plates of hammered gold, and 
adorned with carbuncles and turquoises. There were palanquins and litters 
for carrying queens, framed and braced with silver and enamel, with jade- 
handled poles and amber curtain-rings; there were golden candlesticks hung 
with pierced emeralds that quivered on the branches; there were studded 
images, five feet high, of forgotten gods, silver with jewelled eyes; there 
were coats of mail, gold inlaid on steel, and fringed with rotted and 
blackened seed-pearls; there were helmets, crested and beaded with 
pigeon’s-blood rubies; there were shields of lacquer, of tortoise-shell and 
rhinoceros-hide, strapped and bossed with red gold and set with emeralds at 
the edge; there were sheaves of diamond-hilted swords, daggers, and 
hunting-knives; there were golden sacrificial bowls and ladles, and portable 
altars of a shape that never sees the light of day; there were jade cups and 
bracelets; there were incense-burners, combs, and pots for perfume, henna, 


and eye-powder, all in embossed gold; there were nose-rings, armlets, head- 
bands, finger-rings, and girdles past any counting; there were belts, seven 
fingers broad, of square-cut diamonds and rubies, and wooden boxes, trebly 
clamped with iron, from which the wood had fallen away in powder, 
showing the pile of uncut star-sapphires, opals, cat’s-eyes, sapphires, rubies, 
diamonds, emeralds, and garnets within. 

The White Cobra was right. No mere money would begin to pay the 
value of this treasure, the sifted pickings of centuries of war, plunder, trade, 
and taxation. The coins alone were priceless, leaving out of count all the 
precious stones; and the dead weight of the gold and silver alone might be 
two or three hundred tons. Every native ruler in India to-day, however poor, 
has a hoard to which he is always adding; and though, once in a long while, 
some enlightened prince may send off forty or fifty bullock-cart loads of 
silver to be exchanged for Government securities, the bulk of them keep 
their treasure and the knowledge of it very closely to themselves. 

But Mowgli naturally did not understand what these things meant. The 
knives interested him a little, but they did not balance so well as his own, 
and so he dropped them. At last he found something really fascinating laid 
on the front of a howdah half buried in the coins. It was a three-foot ankus, 
or elephant-goad — something like a small boat-hook. The top was one 
round, shining ruby, and eight inches of the handle below it were studded 
with rough turquoises close together, giving a most satisfactory grip. Below 
them was a rim of jade with a flower-pattern running round it — only the 
leaves were emeralds, and the blossoms were rubies sunk in the cool, green 
stone. The rest of the handle was a shaft of pure ivory, while the point — 
the spike and hook — was gold-inlaid steel with pictures of elephant- 
catching; and the pictures attracted Mowgli, who saw that they had 
something to do with his friend Hathi the Silent. 

The White Cobra had been following him closely. 

“Is this not worth dying to behold?” he said. “Have I not done thee a 
great favour?” 

“I do not understand,” said Mowgli. “The things are hard and cold, and 
by no means good to eat. But this” — he lifted the ankus — ”I desire to 
take away, that I may see it in the sun. Thou sayest they are all thine? Wilt 
thou give it to me, and I will bring thee frogs to eat?” 

The White Cobra fairly shook with evil delight. “Assuredly I will give 
it,” he said. “All that is here I will give thee — till thou goest away.” 

“But I go now. This place is dark and cold, and I wish to take the thorn- 
pointed thing to the Jungle.” 


“Look by thy foot! What is that there?” Mowgli picked up something 
white and smooth. “It is the bone of a man’s head,” he said quietly. “And 
here are two more.” 

“They came to take the treasure away many years ago. I spoke to them in 
the dark, and they lay still.” 

“But what do I need of this that is called treasure? If thou wilt give me 
the ankus to take away, it is good hunting. If not, it is good hunting none the 
less. I do not fight with the Poison People, and I was also taught the Master- 
word of thy tribe.” 

“There is but one Master-word here. It is mine!” 

Kaa flung himself forward with blazing eyes. “Who bade me bring the 
Man?” he hissed. 

“T surely,” the old Cobra lisped. “It is long since I have seen Man, and 
this Man speaks our tongue.” 

“But there was no talk of killing. How can I go to the Jungle and say that 
I have led him to his death?” said Kaa. 

“T talk not of killing till the time. And as to thy going or not going, there 
is the hole in the wall. Peace, now, thou fat monkey-killer! I have but to 
touch thy neck, and the Jungle will know thee no longer. Never Man came 
here that went away with the breath under his ribs. I am the Warden of the 
Treasure of the King’s City!” 

“But, thou white worm of the dark, I tell thee there is neither king nor 
city! The Jungle is all about us!” cried Kaa. 

“There is still the Treasure. But this can be done. Wait awhile, Kaa of the 
Rocks, and see the boy run. There is room for great sport here. Life is good. 
Run to and fro awhile, and make sport, boy!” 

Mowgli put his hand on Kaa’s head quietly. 

“The white thing has dealt with men of the Man-Pack until now. He does 
not know me,” he whispered. “He has asked for this hunting. Let him have 
it.” Mowgli had been standing with the ankus held point down. He flung it 
from him quickly and it dropped crossways just behind the great snake’s 
hood, pinning him to the floor. In a flash, Kaa’s weight was upon the 
writhing body, paralysing it from hood to tail. The red eyes burned, and the 
six spare inches of the head struck furiously right and left. 

“Kill!” said Kaa, as Mowgli’s hand went to his knife. 

“No,” he said, as he drew the blade; “I will never kill again save for food. 
But look you, Kaa!” He caught the snake behind the hood, forced the mouth 
open with the blade of the knife, and showed the terrible poison-fangs of 
the upper jaw lying black and withered in the gum. The White Cobra had 


outlived his poison, as a snake will. 

“THUU” (“It is dried up” — Literally, a rotted out tree-stump), said 
Mowgli; and motioning Kaa away, he picked up the ankus, setting the 
White Cobra free. 

“The King’s Treasure needs a new Warden,” he said gravely. “Thuu, thou 
hast not done well. Run to and fro and make sport, Thuu!” 

“T am ashamed. Kill me!” hissed the White Cobra. 

“There has been too much talk of killing. We will go now. I take the 
thorn-pointed thing, Thuu, because I have fought and worsted thee.” 

“See, then, that the thing does not kill thee at last. It is Death! Remember, 
it is Death! There is enough in that thing to kill the men of all my city. Not 
long wilt thou hold it, Jungle Man, nor he who takes it from thee. They will 
kill, and kill, and kill for its sake! My strength is dried up, but the ankus 
will do my work. It is Death! It is Death! It is Death!” 

Mowgli crawled out through the hole into the passage again, and the last 
that he saw was the White Cobra striking furiously with his harmless fangs 
at the stolid golden faces of the gods that lay on the floor, and hissing, “Tt is 
Death!” 

They were glad to get to the light of day once more; and when they were 
back in their own Jungle and Mowgli made the ankus glitter in the morning 
light, he was almost as pleased as though he had found a bunch of new 
flowers to stick in his hair. 

“This is brighter than Bagheera’s eyes,” he said delightedly, as he twirled 
the ruby. “I will show it to him; but what did the Thuu mean when he talked 
of death?” 

“T cannot say. I am sorrowful to my tail’s tail that he felt not thy knife. 
There is always evil at Cold Lairs — above ground or below. But now I am 
hungry. Dost thou hunt with me this dawn?” said Kaa. 

“No; Bagheera must see this thing. Good hunting!” Mowgli danced off, 
flourishing the great ankus, and stopping from time to time to admire it, till 
he came to that part of the Jungle Bagheera chiefly used, and found him 
drinking after a heavy kill. Mowgli told him all his adventures from 
beginning to end, and Bagheera sniffed at the ankus between whiles. When 
Mowgli came to the White Cobra’s last words, the Panther purred 
approvingly. 

“Then the White Hood spoke the thing which is?” Mowgli asked quickly. 

“T was born in the King’s cages at Oodeypore, and it is in my stomach 
that I know some little of Man. Very many men would kill thrice in a night 
for the sake of that one big red stone alone.” 


“But the stone makes it heavy to the hand. My little bright knife is better; 
and — see! the red stone is not good to eat. Then WHY would they kill?” 

“Mowgli, go thou and sleep. Thou hast lived among men, and — — ” 

“T remember. Men kill because they are not hunting; — for idleness and 
pleasure. Wake again, Bagheera. For what use was this thorn-pointed thing 
made?” 

Bagheera half opened his eyes — he was very sleepy — with a malicious 
twinkle. 

“Tt was made by men to thrust into the head of the sons of Hathi, so that 
the blood should pour out. I have seen the like in the street of Oodeypore, 
before our cages. That thing has tasted the blood of many such as Hathi.” 

“But why do they thrust into the heads of elephants?” 

“To teach them Man’s Law. Having neither claws nor teeth, men make 
these things — and worse.” 

“Always more blood when I come near, even to the things the Man-Pack 
have made,” said Mowgli disgustedly. He was getting a little tired of the 
weight of the ankus. “If I had known this, I would not have taken it. First it 
was Messua’s blood on the thongs, and now it is Hathi’s. I will use it no 
more. Look!” 

The ankus flew sparkling, and buried itself point down thirty yards away, 
between the trees. “So my hands are clean of Death,” said Mowgli, rubbing 
his palms on the fresh, moist earth. “The Thuu said Death would follow me. 
He is old and white and mad.” 

“White or black, or death or life, I am going to sleep, Little Brother. I 
cannot hunt all night and howl all day, as do some folk.” 

Bagheera went off to a hunting-lair that he knew, about two miles off. 
Mowgli made an easy way for himself up a convenient tree, knotted three 
or four creepers together, and in less time than it takes to tell was swinging 
in a hammock fifty feet above ground. Though he had no positive objection 
to strong daylight, Mowgli followed the custom of his friends, and used it 
as little as he could. When he waked among the very loud-voiced peoples 
that live in the trees, it was twilight once more, and he had been dreaming 
of the beautiful pebbles he had thrown away. 

“At least I will look at the thing again,” he said, and slid down a creeper 
to the earth; but Bagheera was before him. Mowgli could hear him snuffing 
in the half light. 

“Where is the thorn-pointed thing?” cried Mowgli. 

“A man has taken it. Here is the trail.” 

“Now we shall see whether the Thuu spoke truth. If the pointed thing is 


Death, that man will die. Let us follow.” 

“Kill first,” said Bagheera. “An empty stomach makes a careless eye. 
Men go very slowly, and the Jungle is wet enough to hold the lightest 
mark.” 

They killed as soon as they could, but it was nearly three hours before 
they finished their meat and drink and buckled down to the trail. The Jungle 
People know that nothing makes up for being hurried over your meals. 

“Think you the pointed thing will turn in the man’s hand and kill him?” 
Mowgli asked. “The Thuu said it was Death.” 

“We shall see when we find,” said Bagheera, trotting with his head low. 
“Tt is single-foot” (he meant that there was only one man), “and the weight 
of the thing has pressed his heel far into the ground.” 

“Hai! This is as clear as summer lightning,” Mowgli answered; and they 
fell into the quick, choppy trail-trot in and out through the checkers of the 
moonlight, following the marks of those two bare feet. 

“Now he runs swiftly,” said Mowgli. “The toes are spread apart.” They 
went on over some wet ground. “Now why does he turn aside here?” 

“Wait!” said Bagheera, and flung himself forward with one superb bound 
as far as ever he could. The first thing to do when a trail ceases to explain 
itself is to cast forward without leaving, your own confusing foot-marks on 
the ground. Bagheera turned as he landed, and faced Mowgli, crying, “Here 
comes another trail to meet him. It is a smaller foot, this second trail, and 
the toes turn inward.” 

Then Mowgli ran up and looked. “It is the foot of a Gond hunter,” he 
said. “Look! Here he dragged his bow on the grass. That is why the first 
trail turned aside so quickly. Big Foot hid from Little Foot.” 

“That is true,” said Bagheera. “Now, lest by crossing each other’s tracks 
we foul the signs, let each take one trail. I am Big Foot, Little Brother, and 
thou art Little Foot, the Gond.” 

Bagheera leaped back to the original trail, leaving Mowgli stooping 
above the curious narrow track of the wild little man of the woods. 

“Now,” said Bagheera, moving step by step along the chain of footprints, 
“T, Big Foot, turn aside here. Now I hide me behind a rock and stand still, 
not daring to shift my feet. Cry thy trail, Little Brother.” 

“Now, I, Little Foot, come to the rock,” said Mowgli, running up his trail. 
“Now, I sit down under the rock, leaning upon my right hand, and resting 
my bow between my toes. I wait long, for the mark of my feet is deep 
here.” 

“T also,” said Bagheera, hidden behind the rock. “I wait, resting the end 


of the thorn-pointed thing upon a stone. It slips, for here is a scratch upon 
the stone. Cry thy trail, Little Brother.” 

“One, two twigs and a big branch are broken here,” said Mowgli, in an 
undertone. “Now, how shall I cry THAT? Ah! It is plain now. I, Little Foot, 
go away making noises and tramplings so that Big Foot may hear me.” He 
moved away from the rock pace by pace among the trees, his voice rising in 
the distance as he approached a little cascade. “I — go, far — away — to 
— where — the — noise — of — falling-water — covers — my — noise; 
and — here — I — wait. Cry thy trail, Bagheera, Big Foot!” 

The panther had been casting in every direction to see how Big Foot’s 
trail led away from behind the rock. Then he gave tongue: 

“T come from behind the rock upon my knees, dragging the thorn-pointed 
thing. Seeing no one, I run. I, Big Foot, run swiftly. The trail is clear. Let 
each follow his own. I run!” 

Bagheera swept on along the clearly-marked trail, and Mowgli followed 
the steps of the Gond. For some time there was silence in the Jungle. 

“Where art thou, Little Foot?” cried Bagheera. Mowgli’s voice answered 
him not fifty yards to the right. 

“Um!” said the Panther, with a deep cough. “The two run side by side, 
drawing nearer!” 

They raced on another half-mile, always keeping about the same 
distance, till Mowgli, whose head was not so close to the ground as 
Bagheera’s, cried: “They have met. Good hunting — look! Here stood 
Little Foot, with his knee on a rock — and yonder is Big Foot indeed!” 

Not ten yards in front of them, stretched across a pile of broken rocks, lay 
the body of a villager of the district, a long, small-feathered Gond arrow 
through his back and breast. 

“Was the Thuu so old and so mad, Little Brother?” said Bagheera gently. 
“Here is one death, at least.” 

“Follow on. But where is the drinker of elephant’s blood — the red-eyed 
thorn?” 

“Little Foot has it — perhaps. It is single-foot again now.” 

The single trail of a light man who had been running quickly and bearing 
a burden on his left shoulder held on round a long, low spur of dried grass, 
where each footfall seemed, to the sharp eyes of the trackers, marked in hot 
iron. 

Neither spoke till the trail ran up to the ashes of a camp-fire hidden in a 
ravine. 

“Again!” said Bagheera, checking as though he had been turned into 


stone. 

The body of a little wizened Gond lay with its feet in the ashes, and 
Bagheera looked inquiringly at Mowgli. 

“That was done with a bamboo,” said the boy, after one glance. “I have 
used such a thing among the buffaloes when I served in the Man-Pack. The 
Father of Cobras — I am sorrowful that I made a jest of him — knew the 
breed well, as I might have known. Said I not that men kill for idleness?” 

“Indeed, they killed for the sake of the red and blue stones,” Bagheera 
answered. “Remember, I was in the King’s cages at Oodeypore.” 

“One, two, three, four tracks,” said Mowgli, stooping over the ashes. 
“Four tracks of men with shod feet. They do not go so quickly as Gonds. 
Now, what evil had the little woodman done to them? See, they talked 
together, all five, standing up, before they killed him. Bagheera, let us go 
back. My stomach is heavy in me, and yet it heaves up and down like an 
oriole’s nest at the end of a branch.” 

“Tt is not good hunting to leave game afoot. Follow!” said the panther. 
“Those eight shod feet have not gone far.” 

No more was said for fully an hour, as they worked up the broad trail of 
the four men with shod feet. 

It was clear, hot daylight now, and Bagheera said, “I smell smoke.” 

Men are always more ready to eat than to run, Mowgli answered, trotting 
in and out between the low scrub bushes of the new Jungle they were 
exploring. Bagheera, a little to his left, made an indescribable noise in his 
throat. 

“Here is one that has done with feeding,” said he. A tumbled bundle of 
gay-coloured clothes lay under a bush, and round it was some spilt flour. 

“That was done by the bamboo again,” said Mowgli. “See! that white 
dust is what men eat. They have taken the kill from this one, — he carried 
their food, — and given him for a kill to Chil, the Kite.” 

“Tt is the third,” said Bagheera. 

“T will go with new, big frogs to the Father of Cobras, and feed him fat,” 
said Mowgli to himself. “The drinker of elephant’s blood is Death himself 
— but still I do not understand!” 

“Follow!” said Bagheera. 

They had not gone half a mile farther when they heard Ko, the Crow, 
singing the death-song in the top of a tamarisk under whose shade three 
men were lying. A half-dead fire smoked in the centre of the circle, under 
an iron plate which held a blackened and burned cake of unleavened bread. 
Close to the fire, and blazing in the sunshine, lay the ruby-and-turquoise 


ankus. 

“The thing works quickly; all ends here,” said Bagheera. “How did 
THESE die, Mowgli? There is no mark on any.” 

A Jungle-dweller gets to learn by experience as much as many doctors 
know of poisonous plants and berries. Mowgli sniffed the smoke that came 
up from the fire, broke off a morsel of the blackened bread, tasted it, and 
spat it out again. 

“Apple of Death,” he coughed. “The first must have made it ready in the 
food for THESE, who killed him, having first killed the Gond.” 

“Good hunting, indeed! The kills follow close,” said Bagheera. 

“Apple of Death” is what the Jungle call thorn-apple or dhatura, the 
readiest poison in all India. 

“What now?” said the panther. “Must thou and I kill each other for 
yonder red-eyed slayer?” 

“Can it speak?” said Mowgli in a whisper. “Did I do it a wrong when I 
threw it away? Between us two it can do no wrong, for we do not desire 
what men desire. If it be left here, it will assuredly continue to kill men one 
after another as fast as nuts fall in a high wind. I have no love to men, but 
even I would not have them die six in a night.” 

“What matter? They are only men. They killed one another, and were 
well pleased,” said Bagheera. “That first little woodman hunted well.” 

“They are cubs none the less; and a cub will drown himself to bite the 
moon’s light on the water. The fault was mine,” said Mowgli, who spoke as 
though he knew all about everything. “I will never again bring into the 
Jungle strange things — not though they be as beautiful as flowers. This” 
— he handled the ankus gingerly — ”goes back to the Father of Cobras. 
But first we must sleep, and we cannot sleep near these sleepers. Also we 
must bury HIM, lest he run away and kill another six. Dig me a hole under 
that tree.” 

“But, Little Brother,” said Bagheera, moving off to the spot, “I tell thee it 
is no fault of the blood-drinker. The trouble is with the men.” 

“All one,” said Mowgli. “Dig the hole deep. When we wake I will take 
him up and carry him back.” 





Two nights later, as the White Cobra sat mourning in the darkness of the 
vault, ashamed, and robbed, and alone, the turquoise ankus whirled through 
the hole in the wall, and clashed on the floor of golden coins. 

“Father of Cobras,” said Mowgli (he was careful to keep the other side of 
the wall), “get thee a young and ripe one of thine own people to help thee 


guard the King’s Treasure, so that no man may come away alive any more.” 
“Ah-ha! It returns, then. I said the thing was Death. How comes it that 
thou art still alive?” the old Cobra mumbled, twining lovingly round the 
ankus-haft. 
“By the Bull that bought me, I do not know! That thing has killed six 
times in a night. Let him go out no more.” 


THE SONG OF THE LITTLE HUNTER 


Ere Mor the Peacock flutters, ere the Monkey People cry, 
Ere Chil the Kite swoops down a furlong sheer, 

Through the Jungle very softly flits a shadow and a sigh — 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear! 


Very softly down the glade runs a waiting, watching shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens far and near; 
And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now — 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear! 


Ere the moon has climbed the mountain, ere the rocks 
are ribbed with light, 
When the downward-dipping trails are dank and drear, 
Comes a breathing hard behind thee — snuffle-snuffle 
through the night — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear! 


On thy knees and draw the bow; bid the shrilling arrow go; 
In the empty, mocking thicket plunge the spear; 
But thy hands are loosed and weak, and the blood has left 
thy cheek — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear! 


When the heat-cloud sucks the tempest, when the slivered 
pine-trees fall, 
When the blinding, blaring rain-squalls lash and veer; 
Through the war-gongs of the thunder rings a voice more 
loud than all — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear! 


Now the spates are banked and deep; now the footless 
boulders leap — 
Now the lightning shows each littlest leaf-rib clear — 
But thy throat is shut and dried, and thy heart against 
thy side 
Hammers: Fear, O Little Hunter — this is Fear! 


QUIQUERN 


The People of the Eastern Ice, they are melting like the snow — 

They beg for coffee and sugar; they go where the white men go. 

The People of the Western Ice, they learn to steal and fight; 

“They sell their furs to the trading-post: they sell their souls 

to the white. 
The People of the Southern Ice, they trade with the whaler’s 
crew; 
Their women have many ribbons, but their tents are torn and few. 
But the People of the Elder Ice, beyond the white man’s ken — 
Their spears are made of the narwhal-horn, and they are the 

last of the Men! 

Translation. 

“He has opened his eyes. Look!” 

“Put him in the skin again. He will be a strong dog. On the fourth month 
we will name him.” 

“For whom?” said Amoraq. 

Kadlu’s eye rolled round the skin-lined snow-house till it fell on 
fourteen-year-old Kotuko sitting on the sleeping-bench, making a button 
out of walrus ivory. “Name him for me,” said Kotuko, with a grin. “I shall 
need him one day.” 

Kadlu grinned back till his eyes were almost buried in the fat of his flat 
cheeks, and nodded to Amoraq, while the puppy’s fierce mother whined to 
see her baby wriggling far out of reach in the little sealskin pouch hung 
above the warmth of the blubber-lamp. Kotuko went on with his carving, 
and Kadlu threw a rolled bundle of leather dog-harnesses into a tiny little 
room that opened from one side of the house, slipped off his heavy deerskin 
hunting-suit, put it into a whalebone-net that hung above another lamp, and 
dropped down on the sleeping-bench to whittle at a piece of frozen seal- 
meat till Amoraq, his wife, should bring the regular dinner of boiled meat 
and blood-soup. He had been out since early dawn at the seal-holes, eight 
miles away, and had come home with three big seal. Half-way down the 
long, low snow passage or tunnel that led to the inner door of the house you 
could hear snappings and yelpings, as the dogs of his sleigh-team, released 
from the day’s work, scuffled for warm places. 

When the yelpings grew too loud Kotuko lazily rolled off the sleeping- 
bench, and picked up a whip with an eighteen-inch handle of springy 


whalebone, and twenty-five feet of heavy, plaited thong. He dived into the 
passage, where it sounded as though all the dogs were eating him alive; but 
that was no more than their regular grace before meals. When he crawled 
out at the far end, half a dozen furry heads followed him with their eyes as 
he went to a sort of gallows of whale-jawbones, from which the dog’s meat 
was hung; split off the frozen stuff in big lumps with a broad-headed spear; 
and stood, his whip in one hand and the meat in the other. Each beast was 
called by name, the weakest first, and woe betide any dog that moved out of 
his turn; for the tapering lash would shoot out like thonged lightning, and 
flick away an inch or so of hair and hide. Each beast growled, snapped, 
choked once over his portion, and hurried back to the protection of the 
passage, while the boy stood upon the snow under the blazing Northern 
Lights and dealt out justice. The last to be served was the big black leader 
of the team, who kept order when the dogs were harnessed; and to him 
Kotuko gave a double allowance of meat as well as an extra crack of the 
whip. 

“Ah!” said Kotuko, coiling up the lash, “I have a little one over the lamp 
that will make a great many howlings. SARPOK! Get in!” 

He crawled back over the huddled dogs, dusted the dry snow from his 
furs with the whalebone beater that Amoraq kept by the door, tapped the 
skin-lined roof of the house to shake off any icicles that might have fallen 
from the dome of snow above, and curled up on the bench. The dogs in the 
passage snored and whined in their sleep, the boy-baby in Amoraq’s deep 
fur hood kicked and choked and gurgled, and the mother of the newly- 
named puppy lay at Kotuko’s side, her eyes fixed on the bundle of sealskin, 
warm and safe above the broad yellow flame of the lamp. 

And all this happened far away to the north, beyond Labrador, beyond 
Hudson’s Strait, where the great tides heave the ice about, north of Melville 
Peninsula — north even of the narrow Fury and Hecla Straits — on the 
north shore of Baffin Land, where Bylot’s Island stands above the ice of 
Lancaster Sound like a pudding-bowl wrong side up. North of Lancaster 
Sound there is little we know anything about, except North Devon and 
Ellesmere Land; but even there live a few scattered people, next door, as it 
were, to the very Pole. 

Kadlu was an Inuit, — what you call an Esquimau, — and his tribe, some 
thirty persons all told, belonged to the Tununirmiut — ”the country lying at 
the back of something.” In the maps that desolate coast is written Navy 
Board Inlet, but the Inuit name is best, because the country lies at the very 
back of everything in the world. For nine months of the year there is only 


ice and snow, and gale after gale, with a cold that no one can realise who 
has never seen the thermometer even at zero. For six months of those nine it 
is dark; and that is what makes it so horrible. In the three months of the 
summer it only freezes every other day and every night, and then the snow 
begins to weep off on the southerly slopes, and a few ground-willows put 
out their woolly buds, a tiny stonecrop or so makes believe to blossom, 
beaches of fine gravel and rounded stones run down to the open sea, and 
polished boulders and streaked rocks lift up above the granulated snow. But 
all that is gone in a few weeks, and the wild winter locks down again on the 
land; while at sea the ice tears up and down the offing, jamming and 
ramming, and splitting and hitting, and pounding and grounding, till it all 
freezes together, ten feet thick, from the land outward to deep water. 

In the winter Kadlu would follow the seal to the edge of this land-ice, 
and spear them as they came up to breathe at their blow-holes. The seal 
must have open water to live and catch fish in, and in the deep of winter the 
ice would sometimes run eighty miles without a break from the nearest 
shore. In the spring he and his people retreated from the floes to the rocky 
mainland, where they put up tents of skins, and snared the sea-birds, or 
speared the young seal basking on the beaches. Later, they would go south 
into Baffin Land after the reindeer, and to get their year’s store of salmon 
from the hundreds of streams and lakes of the interior; coming back north 
in September or October for the musk-ox hunting and the regular winter 
sealery. This travelling was done with dog-sleighs, twenty and thirty miles a 
day, or sometimes down the coast in big skin “woman-boats,” when the 
dogs and the babies lay among the feet of the rowers, and the women sang 
songs as they glided from cape to cape over the glassy, cold waters. All the 
luxuries that the Tununirmiut knew came from the south — driftwood for 
sleigh-runners, rod-iron for harpoon-tips, steel knives, tin kettles that 
cooked food much better than the old soap-stone affairs, flint and steel, and 
even matches, as well as coloured ribbons for the women’s hair, little cheap 
mirrors, and red cloth for the edging of deerskin dress-jackets. Kadlu traded 
the rich, creamy, twisted narwhal horn and musk-ox teeth (these are just as 
valuable as pearls) to the Southern Inuit, and they, in turn, traded with the 
whalers and the missionary-posts of Exeter and Cumberland Sounds; and so 
the chain went on, till a kettle picked up by a ship’s cook in the Bhendy 
Bazaar might end its days over a blubber-lamp somewhere on the cool side 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Kadlu, being a good hunter, was rich in iron harpoons, snow-knives, 
bird-darts, and all the other things that make life easy up there in the great 


cold; and he was the head of his tribe, or, as they say, “the man who knows 
all about it by practice.” This did not give him any authority, except now 
and then he could advise his friends to change their hunting-grounds; but 
Kotuko used it to domineer a little, in the lazy, fat Inuit fashion, over the 
other boys, when they came out at night to play ball in the moonlight, or to 
sing the Child’s Song to the Aurora Borealis. 

But at fourteen an Inuit feels himself a man, and Kotuko was tired of 
making snares for wild-fowl and kit-foxes, and most tired of all of helping 
the women to chew seal-and deer-skins (that supples them as nothing else 
can) the long day through, while the men were out hunting. He wanted to 
go into the quaggi, the Singing-House, when the hunters gathered there for 
their mysteries, and the angekok, the sorcerer, frightened them into the most 
delightful fits after the lamps were put out, and you could hear the Spirit of 
the Reindeer stamping on the roof; and when a spear was thrust out into the 
open black night it came back covered with hot blood. He wanted to throw 
his big boots into the net with the tired air of the head of a family, and to 
gamble with the hunters when they dropped in of an evening and played a 
sort of home-made roulette with a tin pot and a nail. There were hundreds 
of things that he wanted to do, but the grown men laughed at him and said, 
“Wait till you have been in the buckle, Kotuko. Hunting is not ALL 
catching.” 

Now that his father had named a puppy for him, things looked brighter. 
An Inuit does not waste a good dog on his son till the boy knows something 
of dog-driving; and Kotuko was more than sure that he knew more than 
everything. 

If the puppy had not had an iron constitution he would have died from 
over-stuffing and over-handling. Kotuko made him a tiny harness with a 
trace to it, and hauled him all over the house-floor, shouting: “Aua! Ja aua!” 
(Go to the right). “Choiachoi! Ja choiachoi!” (Go to the left). “Ohaha!” 
(Stop). The puppy did not like it at all, but being fished for in this way was 
pure happiness beside being put to the sleigh for the first time. He just sat 
down on the snow, and played with the seal-hide trace that ran from his 
harness to the pitu, the big thong in the bows of the sleigh. Then the team 
started, and the puppy found the heavy ten-foot sleigh running up his back, 
and dragging him along the snow, while Kotuko laughed till the tears ran 
down his face. There followed days and days of the cruel whip that hisses 
like the wind over ice, and his companions all bit him because he did not 
know his work, and the harness chafed him, and he was dot allowed to 
sleep with Kotuko any more, but had to take the coldest place in the 


passage. It was a sad time for the puppy. 

The boy learned, too, as fast as the dog; though a dog-sleigh is a heart- 
breaking thing to manage. Each beast is harnessed, the weakest nearest to 
the driver, by his own separate trace, which runs under his left fore-leg to 
the main thong, where it is fastened by a sort of button and loop which can 
be slipped by a turn of the wrist, thus freeing one dog at a time. This is very 
necessary, because young dogs often get the trace between their hind legs, 
where it cuts to the bone. And they one and all WILL go visiting their 
friends as they run, jumping in and out among the traces. Then they fight, 
and the result is more mixed than a wet fishing-line next morning. A great 
deal of trouble can be avoided by scientific use of the whip. Every Inuit boy 
prides himself as being a master of the long lash; but it is easy to flick at a 
mark on the ground, and difficult to lean forward and catch a shirking dog 
just behind the shoulders when the sleigh is going at full speed. If you call 
one dog’s name for “visiting,” and accidentally lash another, the two will 
fight it out at once, and stop all the others. Again, if you travel with a 
companion and begin to talk, or by yourself and sing, the dogs will halt, 
turn round, and sit down to hear what you have to say. Kotuko was run 
away from once or twice through forgetting to block the sleigh when he 
stopped; and he broke many lashings, and ruined a few thongs before he 
could be trusted with a full team of eight and the light sleigh. Then he felt 
himself a person of consequence, and on smooth, black ice, with a bold 
heart and a quick elbow, he smoked along over the levels as fast as a pack 
in full cry. He would go ten miles to the seal-holes, and when he was on the 
hunting-grounds he would twitch a trace loose from the pitu, and free the 
big black leader, who was the cleverest dog in the team. As soon as the dog 
had scented a breathing-hole, Kotuko would reverse the sleigh, driving a 
couple of sawed-off antlers, that stuck up like perambulator-handles from 
the back-rest, deep into the snow, so that the team could not get away. Then 
he would crawl forward inch by inch, and wait till the seal came up to 
breathe. Then he would stab down swiftly with his spear and running-line, 
and presently would haul his seal up to the lip of the ice, while the black 
leader came up and helped to pull the carcass across the ice to the sleigh. 
That was the time when the harnessed dogs yelled and foamed with 
excitement, and Kotuko laid the long lash like a red-hot bar across all their 
faces, till the carcass froze stiff. Going home was the heavy work. The 
loaded sleigh had to be humoured among the rough ice, and the dogs sat 
down and looked hungrily at the seal instead of pulling. At last they would 
strike the well-worn sleigh-road to the village, and toodle-kiyi along the 


ringing ice, heads down and tails up, while Kotuko struck up the “An- 
gutivaun tai-na tau-na-ne taina” (The Song of the Returning Hunter), and 
voices hailed him from house to house under all that dim, star-littern sky. 

When Kotuko the dog came to his full growth he enjoyed himself too. He 
fought his way up the team steadily, fight after fight, till one fine evening, 
over their food, he tackled the big, black leader (Kotuko the boy saw fair 
play), and made second dog of him, as they say. So he was promoted to the 
long thong of the leading dog, running five feet in advance of all the others: 
it was his bounden duty to stop all fighting, in harness or out of it, and he 
wore a collar of copper wire, very thick and heavy. On special occasions he 
was fed with cooked food inside the house, and sometimes was allowed to 
sleep on the bench with Kotuko. He was a good seal-dog, and would keep a 
musk-ox at bay by running round him and snapping at his heels. He would 
even — and this for a sleigh-dog is the last proof of bravery — he would 
even stand up to the gaunt Arctic wolf, whom all dogs of the North, as a 
rule, fear beyond anything that walks the snow. He and his master — they 
did not count the team of ordinary dogs as company — hunted together, day 
after day and night after night, fur-wrapped boy and savage, long-haired, 
narrow-eyed, white-fanged, yellow brute. All an Inuit has to do is to get 
food and skins for himself and his family. The women-folk make the skins 
into clothing, and occasionally help in trapping small game; but the bulk of 
the food — and they eat enormously — must be found by the men. If the 
supply fails there is no one up there to buy or beg or borrow from. The 
people must die. 

An Inuit does not think of these chances till he is forced to. Kadlu, 
Kotuko, Amoragq, and the boy-baby who kicked about in Amoraq’s fur hood 
and chewed pieces of blubber all day, were as happy together as any family 
in the world. They came of a very gentle race — an Inuit seldom loses his 
temper, and almost never strikes a child — who did not know exactly what 
telling a real lie meant, still less how to steal. They were content to spear 
their living out of the heart of the bitter, hopeless cold; to smile oily smiles, 
and tell queer ghost and fairy tales of evenings, and eat till they could eat no 
more, and sing the endless woman’s song: “Amna aya, aya amna, ah! ah!” 
through the long lamp-lighted days as they mended their clothes and their 
hunting-gear. 

But one terrible winter everything betrayed them. The Tununirmiut 
returned from the yearly salmon-fishing, and made their houses on the early 
ice to the north of Bylot’s Island, ready to go after the seal as soon as the 
sea froze. But it was an early and savage autumn. All through September 


there were continuous gales that broke up the smooth seal-ice when it was 
only four or five feet thick, and forced it inland, and piled a great barrier, 
some twenty miles broad, of lumped and ragged and needly ice, over which 
it was impossible to draw the dog-sleighs. The edge of the floe off which 
the seal were used to fish in winter lay perhaps twenty miles beyond this 
barrier, and out of reach of the Tununirmiut. Even so, they might have 
managed to scrape through the winter on their stock of frozen salmon and 
stored blubber, and what the traps gave them, but in December one of their 
hunters came across a tupik (a skin-tent) of three women and a girl nearly 
dead, whose men had come down from the far North and been crushed in 
their little skin hunting-boats while they were out after the long-horned 
narwhal. Kadlu, of course, could only distribute the women among the huts 
of the winter village, for no Inuit dare refuse a meal to a stranger. He never 
knows when his own turn may come to beg. Amoragq took the girl, who was 
about fourteen, into her own house as a sort of servant. From the cut of her 
sharp-pointed hood, and the long diamond pattern of her white deer-skin 
leggings, they supposed she came from Ellesmere Land. She had never seen 
tin cooking-pots or wooden-shod sleighs before; but Kotuko the boy and 
Kotuko the dog were rather fond of her. 

Then all the foxes went south, and even the wolverine, that growling, 
blunt-headed little thief of the snow, did not take the trouble to follow the 
line of empty traps that Kotuko set. The tribe lost a couple of their best 
hunters, who were badly crippled in a fight with a musk-ox, and this threw 
more work on the others. Kotuko went out, day after day, with a light 
hunting-sleigh and six or seven of the strongest dogs, looking till his eyes 
ached for some patch of clear ice where a seal might perhaps have 
scratched a breathing-hole. Kotuko the dog ranged far and wide, and in the 
dead stillness of the ice-fields Kotuko the boy could hear his half-choked 
whine of excitement, above a seal-hole three miles away, as plainly as 
though he were at his elbow. When the dog found a hole the boy would 
build himself a little, low snow wall to keep off the worst of the bitter wind, 
and there he would wait ten, twelve, twenty hours for the seal to come up to 
breathe, his eyes glued to the tiny mark he had made above the hole to 
guide the downward thrust of his harpoon, a little seal-skin mat under his 
feet, and his legs tied together in the tutareang (the buckle that the old 
hunters had talked about). This helps to keep a man’s legs from twitching as 
he waits and waits and waits for the quick-eared seal to rise. Though there 
is no excitement in it, you can easily believe that the sitting still in the 
buckle with the thermometer perhaps forty degrees below zero is the 


hardest work an Inuit knows. When a seal was caught, Kotuko the dog 
would bound forward, his trace trailing behind him, and help to pull the 
body to the sleigh, where the tired and hungry dogs lay sullenly under the 
lee of the broken ice. 

A seal did not go very far, for each mouth in the little village had a right 
to be filled, and neither bone, hide, nor sinew was wasted. The dogs’ meat 
was taken for human use, and Amoraq fed the team with pieces of old 
summer skin-tents raked out from under the sleeping-bench, and they 
howled and howled again, and waked to howl hungrily. One could tell by 
the soap-stone lamps in the huts that famine was near. In good seasons, 
when blubber was plentiful, the light in the boat-shaped lamps would be 
two feet high — cheerful, oily, and yellow. Now it was a bare six inches: 
Amorag carefully pricked down the moss wick, when an unwatched flame 
brightened for a moment, and the eyes of all the family followed her hand. 
The horror of famine up there in the great cold is not so much dying, as 
dying in the dark. All the Inuit dread the dark that presses on them without 
a break for six months in each year; and when the lamps are low in the 
houses the minds of people begin to be shaken and confused. 

But worse was to come. 

The underfed dogs snapped and growled in the passages, glaring at the 
cold stars, and snuffing into the bitter wind, night after night. When they 
stopped howling the silence fell down again as solid and heavy as a 
snowdrift against a door, and men could hear the beating of their blood in 
the thin passages of the ear, and the thumping of their own hearts, that 
sounded as loud as the noise of sorcerers’ drums beaten across the snow. 
One night Kotuko the dog, who had been unusually sullen in harness, 
leaped up and pushed his head against Kotuko’s knee. Kotuko patted him, 
but the dog still pushed blindly forward, fawning. Then Kadlu waked, and 
gripped the heavy wolf-like head, and stared into the glassy eyes. The dog 
whimpered and shivered between Kadlu’s knees. The hair rose about his 
neck, and he growled as though a stranger were at the door; then he barked 
joyously, and rolled on the ground, and bit at Kotuko’s boot like a puppy. 

“What is it?” said Kotuko; for he was beginning to be afraid. 

“The sickness,” Kadlu answered. “It is the dog sickness.” Kotuko the dog 
lifted his nose and howled and howled again. 

“T have not seen this before. What will he do?” said Kotuko. 

Kadlu shrugged one shoulder a little, and crossed the hut for his short 
stabbing-harpoon. The big dog looked at him, howled again, and slunk 
away down the passage, while the other dogs drew aside right and left to 


give him ample room. When he was out on the snow he barked furiously, as 
though on the trail of a musk-ox, and, barking and leaping and frisking, 
passed out of sight. His trouble was not hydrophobia, but simple, plain 
madness. The cold and the hunger, and, above all, the dark, had turned his 
head; and when the terrible dog-sickness once shows itself in a team, it 
spreads like wild-fire. Next hunting-day another dog sickened, and was 
killed then and there by Kotuko as he bit and struggled among the traces. 
Then the black second dog, who had been the leader in the old days, 
suddenly gave tongue on an imaginary reindeer-track, and when they 
slipped him from the pitu he flew at the throat of an ice-cliff, and ran away 
as his leader had done, his harness on his back. After that no one would 
take the dogs out again. They needed them for something else, and the dogs 
knew it; and though they were tied down and fed by hand, their eyes were 
full of despair and fear. To make things worse, the old women began to tell 
ghost-tales, and to say that they had met the spirits of the dead hunters lost 
that autumn, who prophesied all sorts of horrible things. 

Kotuko grieved more for the loss of his dog than anything else; for 
though an Inuit eats enormously he also knows how to starve. But the 
hunger, the darkness, the cold, and the exposure told on his strength, and he 
began to hear voices inside his head, and to see people who were not there, 
out of the tail of his eye. One night — he had unbuckled himself after ten 
hours’ waiting above a “blind” seal-hole, and was staggering back to the 
village faint and dizzy — he halted to lean his back against a boulder which 
happened to be supported like a rocking-stone on a single jutting point of 
ice. His weight disturbed the balance of the thing, it rolled over 
ponderously, and as Kotuko sprang aside to avoid it, slid after him, 
squeaking and hissing on the ice-slope. 

That was enough for Kotuko. He had been brought up to believe that 
every rock and boulder had its owner (its inua), who was generally a one- 
eyed kind of a Woman-Thing called a tornaq, and that when a tornaq meant 
to help a man she rolled after him inside her stone house, and asked him 
whether he would take her for a guardian spirit. (In summer thaws the ice- 
propped rocks and boulders roll and slip all over the face of the land, so you 
can easily see how the idea of live stones arose.) Kotuko heard the blood 
beating in his ears as he had heard it all day, and he thought that was the 
tornaq of the stone speaking to him. Before he reached home he was quite 
certain that he had held a long conversation with her, and as all his people 
believed that this was quite possible, no one contradicted him. 

“She said to me, ‘I jump down, I jump down from my place on the 


snow,’” cried Kotuko, with hollow eyes, leaning forward in the half-lighted 
hut. “She said, ‘I will be a guide.’ She said, ‘I will guide you to the good 
seal-holes.’ To-morrow I go out, and the tornaq will guide me.” 

Then the angekok, the village sorcerer, came in, and Kotuko told him the 
tale a second time. It lost nothing in the telling. 

“Follow the tornait [the spirits of the stones], and they will bring us food 
again,” said the angekok. 

Now the girl from the North had been lying near the lamp, eating very 
little and saying less for days past; but when Amoraq and Kadlu next 
morning packed and lashed a little hand-sleigh for Kotuko, and loaded it 
with his hunting-gear and as much blubber and frozen seal-meat as they 
could spare, she took the pulling-rope, and stepped out boldly at the boy’s 
side. 

“Your house is my house,” she said, as the little bone-shod sleigh 
squeaked and bumped behind them in the awful Arctic night. 

“My house is your house,” said Kotuko; “but I think that we shall both 
go to Sedna together.” 

Now Sedna is the Mistress of the Underworld, and the Inuit believe that 
every one who dies must spend a year in her horrible country before going 
to Quadliparmiut, the Happy Place, where it never freezes and the fat 
reindeer trot up when you call. 

Through the village people were shouting: “The tornait have spoken to 
Kotuko. They will show him open ice. He will bring us the seal again!” 
Their voices were soon swallowed up by the cold, empty dark, and Kotuko 
and the girl shouldered close together as they strained on the pulling-rope or 
humoured the sleigh through the ice in the direction of the Polar Sea. 
Kotuko insisted that the tornaq of the stone had told him to go north, and 
north they went under Tuktuqdjung the Reindeer — those stars that we call 
the Great Bear. 

No European could have made five miles a day over the ice-rubbish and 
the sharp-edged drifts; but those two knew exactly the turn of the wrist that 
coaxes a sleigh round a hummock, the jerk that nearly lifts it out of an ice- 
crack, and the exact strength that goes to the few quiet strokes of the spear- 
head that make a path possible when everything looks hopeless. 

The girl said nothing, but bowed her head, and the long wolverine-fur 
fringe of her ermine hood blew across her broad, dark face. The sky above 
them was an intense velvety black, changing to bands of Indian red on the 
horizon, where the great stars burned like street-lamps. From time to time a 
greenish wave of the Northern Lights would roll across the hollow of the 


high heavens, flick like a flag, and disappear; or a meteor would crackle 
from darkness to darkness, trailing a shower of sparks behind. Then they 
could see the ridged and furrowed surface of the floe tipped and laced with 
strange colours — red, copper, and bluish; but in the ordinary starlight 
everything turned to one frost-bitten gray. The floe, as you will remember, 
had been battered and tormented by the autumn gales till it was one frozen 
earthquake. There were gullies and ravines, and holes like gravel-pits, cut in 
ice; lumps and scattered pieces frozen down to the original floor of the floe; 
blotches of old black ice that had been thrust under the floe in some gale 
and heaved up again; roundish boulders of ice; saw-like edges of ice carved 
by the snow that flies before the wind; and sunken pits where thirty or forty 
acres lay below the level of the rest of the field. From a little distance you 
might have taken the lumps for seal or walrus, overturned sleighs or men on 
a hunting expedition, or even the great Ten-legged White Spirit-Bear 
himself; but in spite of these fantastic shapes, all on the very edge of 
starting into life, there was neither sound nor the least faint echo of sound. 
And through this silence and through this waste, where the sudden lights 
flapped and went out again, the sleigh and the two that pulled it crawled 
like things in a nightmare — a nightmare of the end of the world at the end 
of the world. 

When they were tired Kotuko would make what the hunters call a “half- 
house,” a very small snow hut, into which they would huddle with the 
travelling-lamp, and try to thaw out the frozen seal-meat. When they had 
slept, the march began again — thirty miles a day to get ten miles 
northward. The girl was always very silent, but Kotuko muttered to himself 
and broke out into songs he had learned in the Singing-House — summer 
songs, and reindeer and salmon songs — all horribly out of place at that 
season. He would declare that he heard the tornaq growling to him, and 
would run wildly up a hummock, tossing his arms and speaking in loud, 
threatening tones. To tell the truth, Kotuko was very nearly crazy for the 
time being; but the girl was sure that he was being guided by his guardian 
spirit, and that everything would come right. She was not surprised, 
therefore, when at the end of the fourth march Kotuko, whose eyes were 
burning like fire-balls in his head, told her that his tornaq was following 
them across the snow in the shape of a two-headed dog. The girl looked 
where Kotuko pointed, and something seemed to slip into a ravine. It was 
certainly not human, but everybody knew that the tornait preferred to 
appear in the shape of bear and seal, and such like. 

It might have been the Ten-legged White Spirit-Bear himself, or it might 


have been anything, for Kotuko and the girl were so starved that their eyes 
were untrustworthy. They had trapped nothing, and seen no trace of game 
since they had left the village; their food would not hold out for another 
week, and there was a gale coming. A Polar storm can blow for ten days 
without a break, and all that while it is certain death to be abroad. Kotuko 
laid up a snow-house large enough to take in the hand-sleigh (never be 
separated from your meat), and while he was shaping the last irregular 
block of ice that makes the key-stone of the roof, he saw a Thing looking at 
him from a little cliff of ice half a mile away. The air was hazy, and the 
Thing seemed to be forty feet long and ten feet high, with twenty feet of tail 
and a shape that quivered all along the outlines. The girl saw it too, but 
instead of crying aloud with terror, said quietly, “That is Quiquern. What 
comes after?” 

“He will speak to me,” said Kotuko; but the snow-knife trembled in his 
hand as he spoke, because however much a man may believe that he is a 
friend of strange and ugly spirits, he seldom likes to be taken quite at his 
word. Quiquern, too, is the phantom of a gigantic toothless dog without any 
hair, who is supposed to live in the far North, and to wander about the 
country just before things are going to happen. They may be pleasant or 
unpleasant things, but not even the sorcerers care to speak about Quiquern. 
He makes the dogs go mad. Like the Spirit-Bear, he has several extra pairs 
of legs, — six or eight, — and this Thing jumping up and down in the haze 
had more legs than any real dog needed. Kotuko and the girl huddled into 
their hut quickly. Of course if Quiquern had wanted them, he could have 
torn it to pieces above their heads, but the sense of a foot-thick snow-wall 
between themselves and the wicked dark was great comfort. The gale broke 
with a shriek of wind like the shriek of a train, and for three days and three 
nights it held, never varying one point, and never lulling even for a minute. 
They fed the stone lamp between their knees, and nibbled at the half-warm 
seal-meat, and watched the black soot gather on the roof for seventy-two 
long hours. The girl counted up the food in the sleigh; there was not more 
than two days’ supply, and Kotuko looked over the iron heads and the deer- 
sinew fastenings of his harpoon and his seal-lance and his bird-dart. There 
was nothing else to do. 

“We shall go to Sedna soon — very soon,” the girl whispered. “In three 
days we shall lie down and go. Will your tornag do nothing? Sing her an 
angekok’s song to make her come here.” 

He began to sing in the high-pitched howl of the magic songs, and the 
gale went down slowly. In the middle of his song the girl started, laid her 


mittened hand and then her head to the ice floor of the hut. Kotuko 
followed her example, and the two kneeled, staring into each other’s eyes, 
and listening with every nerve. He ripped a thin sliver of whalebone from 
the rim of a bird-snare that lay on the sleigh, and, after straightening, set it 
upright in a little hole in the ice, firming it down with his mitten. It was 
almost as delicately adjusted as a compass-needle, and now instead of 
listening they watched. The thin rod quivered a little — the least little jar in 
the world; then it vibrated steadily for a few seconds, came to rest, and 
vibrated again, this time nodding to another point of the compass. 

“Too soon!” said Kotuko. “Some big floe has broken far away outside.” 

The girl pointed at the rod, and shook her head. “It is the big breaking,” 
she said. “Listen to the ground-ice. It knocks.” 

When they kneeled this time they heard the most curious muffled grunts 
and knockings, apparently under their feet. Sometimes it sounded as though 
a blind puppy were squeaking above the lamp; then as if a stone were being 
ground on hard ice; and again, like muffled blows on a drum; but all 
dragged out and made small, as though they travelled through a little horn a 
weary distance away. 

“We shall not go to Sedna lying down,” said Kotuko. “It is the breaking. 
The tornaq has cheated us. We shall die.” 

All this may sound absurd enough, but the two were face to face with a 
very real danger. The three days’ gale had driven the deep water of Baffin’s 
Bay southerly, and piled it on to the edge of the far-reaching land-ice that 
stretches from Bylot’s Island to the west. Also, the strong current which sets 
east out of Lancaster Sound carried with it mile upon mile of what they call 
pack-ice — rough ice that has not frozen into fields; and this pack was 
bombarding the floe at the same time that the swell and heave of the storm- 
worked sea was weakening and undermining it. What Kotuko and the girl 
had been listening to were the faint echoes of that fight thirty or forty miles 
away, and the little tell-tale rod quivered to the shock of it. 

Now, as the Inuit say, when the ice once wakes after its long winter sleep, 
there is no knowing what may happen, for solid floe-ice changes shape 
almost as quickly as a cloud. The gale was evidently a spring gale sent out 
of time, and anything was possible. 

Yet the two were happier in their minds than before. If the floe broke up 
there would be no more waiting and suffering. Spirits, goblins, and witch- 
people were moving about on the racking ice, and they might find 
themselves stepping into Sedna’s country side by side with all sorts of wild 
Things, the flush of excitement still on them. When they left the hut after 


the gale, the noise on the horizon was steadily growing, and the tough ice 
moaned and buzzed all round them. 

“Tt is still waiting,” said Kotuko. 

On the top of a hummock sat or crouched the eight-legged Thing that 
they had seen three days before — and it howled horribly. 

“Let us follow,” said the girl. “It may know some way that does not lead 
to Sedna”; but she reeled from weakness as she took the pulling-rope. The 
Thing moved off slowly and clumsily across the ridges, heading always 
toward the westward and the land, and they followed, while the growling 
thunder at the edge of the floe rolled nearer and nearer. The floe’s lip was 
split and cracked in every direction for three or four miles inland, and great 
pans of ten-foot-thick ice, from a few yards to twenty acres square, were 
jolting and ducking and surging into one another, and into the yet unbroken 
floe, as the heavy swell took and shook and spouted between them. This 
battering-ram ice was, so to speak, the first army that the sea was flinging 
against the floe. The incessant crash and jar of these cakes almost drowned 
the ripping sound of sheets of pack-ice driven bodily under the floe as cards 
are hastily pushed under a tablecloth. Where the water was shallow these 
sheets would be piled one atop of the other till the bottommost touched mud 
fifty feet down, and the discoloured sea banked behind the muddy ice till 
the increasing pressure drove all forward again. In addition to the floe and 
the pack-ice, the gale and the currents were bringing down true bergs, 
sailing mountains of ice, snapped off from the Greenland side of the water 
or the north shore of Melville Bay. They pounded in solemnly, the waves 
breaking white round them, and advanced on the floe like an old-time fleet 
under full sail. A berg that seemed ready to carry the world before it would 
ground helplessly in deep water, reel over, and wallow in a lather of foam 
and mud and flying frozen spray, while a much smaller and lower one 
would rip and ride into the flat floe, flinging tons of ice on either side, and 
cutting a track half a mile long before it was stopped. Some fell like swords, 
shearing a raw-edged canal; and others splintered into a shower of blocks, 
weighing scores of tons apiece, that whirled and skirted among the 
hummocks. Others, again, rose up bodily out of the water when they 
shoaled, twisted as though in pain, and fell solidly on their sides, while the 
sea threshed over their shoulders. This trampling and crowding and bending 
and buckling and arching of the ice into every possible shape was going on 
as far as the eye could reach all along the north line of the floe. From where 
Kotuko and the girl were, the confusion looked no more than an uneasy, 
rippling, crawling movement under the horizon; but it came toward them 


each moment, and they could hear, far away to landward a heavy booming, 
as it might have been the boom of artillery through a fog. That showed that 
the floe was being jammed home against the iron cliffs of Bylot’s Island, 
the land to the southward behind them. 

“This has never been before,” said Kotuko, staring stupidly. “This is not 
the time. How can the floe break NOW?” 

“Follow THAT!” the girl cried, pointing to the Thing half limping, half 
running distractedly before them. They followed, tugging at the hand- 
sleigh, while nearer and nearer came the roaring march of the ice. At last 
the fields round them cracked and starred in every direction, and the cracks 
opened and snapped like the teeth of wolves. But where the Thing rested, 
on a mound of old and scattered ice-blocks some fifty feet high, there was 
no motion. Kotuko leaped forward wildly, dragging the girl after him, and 
crawled to the bottom of the mound. The talking of the ice grew louder and 
louder round them, but the mound stayed fast, and, as the girl looked at 
him, he threw his right elbow upward and outward, making the Inuit sign 
for land in the shape of an island. And land it was that the eight-legged, 
limping Thing had led them to — some granite-tipped, sand-beached islet 
off the coast, shod and sheathed and masked with ice so that no man could 
have told it from the floe, but at the bottom solid earth, and not shifting ice! 
The smashing and rebound of the floes as they grounded and splintered 
marked the borders of it, and a friendly shoal ran out to the northward, and 
turned aside the rush of the heaviest ice, exactly as a ploughshare turns over 
loam. There was danger, of course, that some heavily squeezed ice-field 
might shoot up the beach, and plane off the top of the islet bodily; but that 
did not trouble Kotuko and the girl when they made their snow-house and 
began to eat, and heard the ice hammer and skid along the beach. The Thing 
had disappeared, and Kotuko was talking excitedly about his power over 
spirits as he crouched round the lamp. In the middle of his wild sayings the 
girl began to laugh, and rock herself backward and forward. 

Behind her shoulder, crawling into the hut crawl by crawl, there were two 
heads, one yellow and one black, that belonged to two of the most 
sorrowful and ashamed dogs that ever you saw. Kotuko the dog was one, 
and the black leader was the other. Both were now fat, well-looking, and 
quite restored to their proper minds, but coupled to each other in an 
extraordinary fashion. When the black leader ran off, you remember, his 
harness was still on him. He must have met Kotuko the dog, and played or 
fought with him, for his shoulder-loop had caught in the plaited copper wire 
of Kotuko’s collar, and had drawn tight, so that neither could get at the trace 


to gnaw it apart, but each was fastened sidelong to his neighbour’s neck. 
That, with the freedom of hunting on their own account, must have helped 
to cure their madness. They were very sober. 

The girl pushed the two shamefaced creatures towards Kotuko, and, 
sobbing with laughter, cried, “That is Quiquern, who led us to safe ground. 
Look at his eight legs and double head!” 

Kotuko cut them free, and they fell into his arms, yellow and black 
together, trying to explain how they had got their senses back again. Kotuko 
ran a hand down their ribs, which were round and well clothed. “They have 
found food,” he said, with a grin. “I do not think we shall go to Sedna so 
soon. My tornaq sent these. The sickness has left them.” 

As soon as they had greeted Kotuko, these two, who had been forced to 
sleep and eat and hunt together for the past few weeks, flew at each other’s 
throat, and there was a beautiful battle in the snow-house. “Empty dogs do 
not fight,” Kotuko said. “They have found the seal. Let us sleep. We shall 
find food.” 

When they waked there was open water on the north beach of the island, 
and all the loosened ice had been driven landward. The first sound of the 
surf is one of the most delightful that the Inuit can hear, for it means that 
spring is on the road. Kotuko and the girl took hold of hands and smiled, for 
the clear, full roar of the surge among the ice reminded them of salmon and 
reindeer time and the smell of blossoming ground-willows. Even as they 
looked, the sea began to skim over between the floating cakes of ice, so 
intense was the cold; but on the horizon there was a vast red glare, and that 
was the light of the sunken sun. It was more like hearing him yawn in his 
sleep than seeing him rise, and the glare lasted for only a few minutes, but it 
marked the turn of the year. Nothing, they felt, could alter that. 

Kotuko found the dogs fighting over a fresh-killed seal who was 
following the fish that a gale always disturbs. He was the first of some 
twenty or thirty seal that landed on the island in the course of the day, and 
till the sea froze hard there were hundreds of keen black heads rejoicing in 
the shallow free water and floating about with the floating ice. 

It was good to eat seal-liver again; to fill the lamps recklessly with 
blubber, and watch the flame blaze three feet in the air; but as soon as the 
new sea-ice bore, Kotuko and the girl loaded the hand-sleigh, and made the 
two dogs pull as they had never pulled in their lives, for they feared what 
might have happened in their village. The weather was as pitiless as usual; 
but it is easier to draw a sleigh loaded with good food than to hunt starving. 
They left five-and-twenty seal carcasses buried in the ice of the beach, all 


ready for use, and hurried back to their people. The dogs showed them the 
way as soon as Kotuko told them what was expected, and though there was 
no sign of a landmark, in two days they were giving tongue outside Kadlu’s 
house. Only three dogs answered them; the others had been eaten, and the 
houses were all dark. But when Kotuko shouted, “Ojo!” (boiled meat), 
weak voices replied, and when he called the muster of the village name by 
name, very distinctly, there were no gaps in it. 

An hour later the lamps blazed in Kadlu’s house; snow-water was 
heating; the pots were beginning to simmer, and the snow was dripping 
from the roof, as Amoraq made ready a meal for all the village, and the 
boy-baby in the hood chewed at a strip of rich nutty blubber, and the 
hunters slowly and methodically filled themselves to the very brim with 
seal-meat. Kotuko and the girl told their tale. The two dogs sat between 
them, and whenever their names came in, they cocked an ear apiece and 
looked most thoroughly ashamed of themselves. A dog who has once gone 
mad and recovered, the Inuit say, is safe against all further attacks. 

“So the tornaq did not forget us,” said Kotuko. “The storm blew, the ice 
broke, and the seal swam in behind the fish that were frightened by the 
storm. Now the new seal-holes are not two days distant. Let the good 
hunters go to-morrow and bring back the seal I have speared — twenty-five 
seal buried in the ice. When we have eaten those we will all follow the seal 
on the floe.” 

“What do YOU do?” said the sorcerer in the same sort of voice as he 
used to Kadlu, richest of the Tununirmiut. 

Kadlu looked at the girl from the North, and said quietly, “WE build a 
house.” He pointed to the north-west side of Kadlu’s house, for that is the 
side on which the married son or daughter always lives. 

The girl turned her hands palm upward, with a little despairing shake of 
her head. She was a foreigner, picked up starving, and could bring nothing 
to the housekeeping. 

Amoraq jumped from the bench where she sat, and began to sweep 
things into the girl’s lap — stone lamps, iron skin-scrapers, tin kettles, deer- 
skins embroidered with musk-ox teeth, and real canvas-needles such as 
sailors use — the finest dowry that has ever been given on the far edge of 
the Arctic Circle, and the girl from the North bowed her head down to the 
very floor. 

“Also these!” said Kotuko, laughing and signing to the dogs, who thrust 
their cold muzzles into the girl’s face. 

“Ah,” said the angekok, with an important cough, as though he had been 


thinking it all over. “As soon as Kotuko left the village I went to the 
Singing-House and sang magic. I sang all the long nights, and called upon 
the Spirit of the Reindeer. MY singing made the gale blow that broke the 
ice and drew the two dogs toward Kotuko when the ice would have crushed 
his bones. MY song drew the seal in behind the broken ice. My body lay 
still in the quaggi, but my spirit ran about on the ice, and guided Kotuko 
and the dogs in all the things they did. I did it.” 

Everybody was full and sleepy, so no one contradicted; and the angekok, 
by virtue of his office, helped himself to yet another lump of boiled meat, 
and lay down to sleep with the others in the warm, well-lighted, oil- 
smelling home. 





Now Kotuko, who drew very well in the Inuit fashion, scratched pictures 
of all these adventures on a long, flat piece of ivory with a hole at one end. 
When he and the girl went north to Ellesmere Land in the year of the 
Wonderful Open Winter, he left the picture-story with Kadlu, who lost it in 
the shingle when his dog-sleigh broke down one summer on the beach of 
Lake Netilling at Nikosiring, and there a Lake Inuit found it next spring and 
sold it to a man at Imigen who was interpreter on a Cumberland Sound 
whaler, and he sold it to Hans Olsen, who was afterward a quartermaster on 
board a big steamer that took tourists to the North Cape in Norway. When 
the tourist season was over, the steamer ran between London and Australia, 
stopping at Ceylon, and there Olsen sold the ivory to a Cingalese jeweller 
for two imitation sapphires. I found it under some rubbish in a house at 
Colombo, and have translated it from one end to the other. 


‘ANGUTIVAUN TAINA’ 


[This is a very free translation of the Song of the Returning Hunter, as the 
men used to sing it after seal-spearing. The Inuit always repeat things over 
and over again. | 
Our gloves are stiff with the frozen blood, 
Our furs with the drifted snow, 
As we come in with the seal — the seal! 
In from the edge of the floe. 


Au jana! Aua! Oha! Haq! 
And the yelping dog-teams go, 

And the long whips crack, and the men come back, 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


We tracked our seal to his secret place, 
We heard him scratch below, 

We made our mark, and we watched beside, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


We raised our lance when he rose to breathe, 
We drove it downward — so! 

And we played him thus, and we killed him thus, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


Our gloves are glued with the frozen blood, 
Our eyes with the drifting snow; 

But we come back to our wives again, 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


Au jana! Aua! Oha! Haq! 
And the loaded dog-teams go, 

And the wives can hear their men come back. 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


RED DOG 


For our white and our excellent nights — -for the nights of 
swift running. 
Fair ranging, far seeing, good hunting, sure cunning! 
For the smells of the dawning, untainted, ere dew has departed! 
For the rush through the mist, and the quarry blind-started! 
For the cry of our mates when the sambhur has wheeled and is 
standing at bay, 

For the risk and the riot of night! 

For the sleep at the lair-mouth by day, 

It is met, and we go to the fight. 

Bay! O Bay! 


It was after the letting in of the Jungle that the pleasantest part of 
Mowsgli’s life began. He had the good conscience that comes from paying 
debts; all the Jungle was his friend, and just a little afraid of him. The things 
that he did and saw and heard when he was wandering from one people to 
another, with or without his four companions, would make many many 
stories, each as long as this one. So you will never be told how he met the 
Mad Elephant of Mandla, who killed two-and-twenty bullocks drawing 
eleven carts of coined silver to the Government Treasury, and scattered the 
shiny rupees in the dust; how he fought Jacala, the Crocodile, all one long 
night in the Marshes of the North, and broke his skinning-knife on the 
brute’s back-plates; how he found a new and longer knife round the neck of 
aman who had been killed by a wild boar, and how he tracked that boar and 
killed him as a fair price for the knife; how he was caught up once in the 
Great Famine, by the moving of the deer, and nearly crushed to death in the 
swaying hot herds; how he saved Hathi the Silent from being once more 
trapped in a pit with a stake at the bottom, and how, next day, he himself 
fell into a very cunning leopard-trap, and how Hathi broke the thick 
wooden bars to pieces above him; how he milked the wild buffaloes in the 
swamp, and how — — 

But we must tell one tale at a time. Father and Mother Wolf died, and 
Mowgli rolled a big boulder against the mouth of their cave, and cried the 
Death Song over them; Baloo grew very old and stiff, and even Bagheera, 
whose nerves were steel and whose muscles were iron, was a shade slower 
on the kill than he had been. Akela turned from gray to milky white with 


pure age; his ribs stuck out, and he walked as though he had been made of 
wood, and Mowgli killed for him. But the young wolves, the children of the 
disbanded Seeonee Pack, throve and increased, and when there were about 
forty of them, masterless, full-voiced, clean-footed five-year-olds, Akela 
told them that they ought to gather themselves together and follow the Law, 
and run under one head, as befitted the Free People. 

This was not a question in which Mowgli concerned himself, for, as he 
said, he had eaten sour fruit, and he knew the tree it hung from; but when 
Phao, son of Phaona (his father was the Gray Tracker in the days of Akela’s 
headship), fought his way to the leadership of the Pack, according to the 
Jungle Law, and the old calls and songs began to ring under the stars once 
more, Mowgli came to the Council Rock for memory’s sake. When he 
chose to speak the Pack waited till he had finished, and he sat at Akela’s 
side on the rock above Phao. Those were days of good hunting and good 
sleeping. No stranger cared to break into the jungles that belonged to 
Mowsgli’s people, as they called the Pack, and the young wolves grew fat 
and strong, and there were many cubs to bring to the Looking-over. Mowgli 
always attended a Looking-over, remembering the night when a black 
panther bought a naked brown baby into the pack, and the long call, “Look, 
look well, O Wolves,” made his heart flutter. Otherwise, he would be far 
away in the Jungle with his four brothers, tasting, touching, seeing, and 
feeling new things. 

One twilight when he was trotting leisurely across the ranges to give 
Akela the half of a buck that he had killed, while the Four jogged behind 
him, sparring a little, and tumbling one another over for joy of being alive, 
he heard a cry that had never been heard since the bad days of Shere Khan. 
It was what they call in the Jungle the pheeal, a hideous kind of shriek that 
the jackal gives when he is hunting behind a tiger, or when there is a big 
killing afoot. If you can imagine a mixture of hate, triumph, fear, and 
despair, with a kind of leer running through it, you will get some notion of 
the pheeal that rose and sank and wavered and quavered far away across the 
Waingunga. The Four stopped at once, bristling and growling. Mowgli’s 
hand went to his knife, and he checked, the blood in his face, his eyebrows 
knotted. 

“There is no Striped One dare kill here,” he said. 

“That is not the cry of the Forerunner,” answered Gray Brother. “It is 
some great killing. Listen!” 

It broke out again, half sobbing and half chuckling, just as though the 
jackal had soft human lips. Then Mowgli drew deep breath, and ran to the 


Council Rock, overtaking on his way hurrying wolves of the Pack. Phao 
and Akela were on the Rock together, and below them, every nerve 
strained, sat the others. The mothers and the cubs were cantering off to their 
lairs; for when the pheeal cries it is no time for weak things to be abroad. 

They could hear nothing except the Waingunga rushing and gurgling in 
the dark, and the light evening winds among the tree-tops, till suddenly 
across the river a wolf called. It was no wolf of the Pack, for they were all 
at the Rock. The note changed to a long, despairing bay; and “Dhole!” it 
said, “Dhole! dhole! dhole!” They heard tired feet on the rocks, and a gaunt 
wolf, streaked with red on his flanks, his right fore-paw useless, and his 
jaws white with foam, flung himself into the circle and lay gasping at 
Mowsgli’s feet. 

“Good hunting! Under whose Headship?” said Phao gravely. 

“Good hunting! Won-tolla am I,” was the answer. He meant that he was a 
solitary wolf, fending for himself, his mate, and his cubs in some lonely 
lair, as do many wolves in the south. Won-tolla means an Outlier — one 
who lies out from any Pack. Then he panted, and they could see his heart- 
beats shake him backward and forward. 

“What moves?” said Phao, for that is the question all the Jungle asks 
after the pheeal cries. 

“The dhole, the dhole of the Dekkan — Red Dog, the Killer! They came 
north from the south saying the Dekkan was empty and killing out by the 
way. When this moon was new there were four to me — my mate and three 
cubs. She would teach them to kill on the grass plains, hiding to drive the 
buck, as we do who are of the open. At midnight I heard them together, full 
tongue on the trail. At the dawn-wind I found them stiff in the grass — four, 
Free People, four when this moon was new. Then sought I my Blood-Right 
and found the dhole.” 

“How many?” said Mowgli quickly; the Pack growled deep in their 
throats. 

“T do not know. Three of them will kill no more, but at the last they drove 
me like the buck; on my three legs they drove me. Look, Free People!” 

He thrust out his mangled fore-foot, all dark with dried blood. There 
were cruel bites low down on his side, and his throat was torn and worried. 

“Eat,” said Akela, rising up from the meat Mowgli had brought him, and 
the Outlier flung himself on it. 

“This shall be no loss,” he said humbly, when he had taken off the first 
edge of his hunger. “Give me a little strength, Free People, and I also will 
kill. My lair is empty that was full when this moon was new, and the Blood 


Debt is not all paid.” 

Phao heard his teeth crack on a haunch-bone and grunted approvingly. 

“We shall need those jaws,” said he. “Were there cubs with the dhole?” 

“Nay, nay. Red Hunters all: grown dogs of their Pack, heavy and strong 
for all that they eat lizards in the Dekkan.” 

What Won-tolla had said meant that the dhole, the red hunting-dog of the 
Dekkan, was moving to kill, and the Pack knew well that even the tiger will 
surrender a new kill to the dhole. They drive straight through the Jungle, 
and what they meet they pull down and tear to pieces. Though they are not 
as big nor half as cunning as the wolf, they are very strong and very 
numerous. The dhole, for instance, do not begin to call themselves a pack 
till they are a hundred strong; whereas forty wolves make a very fair pack 
indeed. Mowgli’s wanderings had taken him to the edge of the high grassy 
downs of the Dekkan, and he had seen the fearless dholes sleeping and 
playing and scratching themselves in the little hollows and tussocks that 
they use for lairs. He despised and hated them because they did not smell 
like the Free People, because they did not live in caves, and, above all, 
because they had hair between their toes while he and his friends were 
clean-footed. But he knew, for Hathi had told him, what a terrible thing a 
dhole hunting-pack was. Even Hathi moves aside from their line, and until 
they are killed, or till game is scarce, they will go forward. 

Akela knew something of the dholes, too, for he said to Mowgli quietly, 
“Tt is better to die in a Full Pack than leaderless and alone. This is good 
hunting, and — my last. But, as men live, thou hast very many more nights 
and days, Little Brother. Go north and lie down, and if any live after the 
dhole has gone by he shall bring thee word of the fight.” 

“Ah,” said Mowgli, quite gravely, “must I go to the marshes and catch 
little fish and sleep in a tree, or must I ask help of the Bandar-log and crack 
nuts, while the Pack fight below?” 

“It is to the death,” said Akela. “Thou hast never met the dhole — the 
Red Killer. Even the Striped One — — ” 

“Aowa! Aowa!” said Mowgli pettingly. “I have killed one striped ape, 
and sure am I in my stomach that Shere Khan would have left his own mate 
for meat to the dhole if he had winded a pack across three ranges. Listen 
now: There was a wolf, my father, and there was a wolf, my mother, and 
there was an old gray wolf (not too wise: he is white now) was my father 
and my mother. Therefore I — ” he raised his voice, “I say that when the 
dhole come, and if the dhole come, Mowgli and the Free People are of one 
skin for that hunting; and I say, by the Bull that bought me — by the Bull 


Bagheera paid for me in the old days which ye of the Pack do not remember 
— I say, that the Trees and the River may hear and hold fast if I forget; I say 
that this my knife shall be as a tooth to the Pack — and I do not think it is 
so blunt. This is my Word which has gone from me.” 

“Thou dost not know the dhole, man with a wolf’s tongue,” said Won- 
tolla. “I look only to clear the Blood Debt against them ere they have me in 
many pieces. They move slowly, killing out as they go, but in two days a 
little strength will come back to me and I turn again for the Blood Debt. But 
for YE, Free People, my word is that ye go north and eat but little for a 
while till the dhole are gone. There is no meat in this hunting.” 

“Hear the Outlier!” said Mowgli with a laugh. “Free People, we must go 
north and dig lizards and rats from the bank, lest by any chance we meet the 
dhole. He must kill out our hunting-grounds, while we lie hid in the north 
till it please him to give us our own again. He is a dog — and the pup of a 
dog — red, yellow-bellied, lairless, and haired between every toe! He 
counts his cubs six and eight at the litter, as though he were Chikai, the little 
leaping rat. Surely we must run away, Free People, and beg leave of the 
peoples of the north for the offal of dead cattle! Ye know the saying: ‘North 
are the vermin; south are the lice. WE are the Jungle.’ Choose ye, O choose. 
It is good hunting! For the Pack — for the Full Pack — for the lair and the 
litter; for the in-kill and the out-kill; for the mate that drives the doe and the 
little, little cub within the cave; it is met! — it is met! — it is met!” 

The Pack answered with one deep, crashing bark that sounded in the 
night like a big tree falling. “It is met!” they cried. “Stay with these,” said 
Mowgli to the Four. “We shall need every tooth. Phao and Akela must make 
ready the battle. I go to count the dogs.” 

“Tt is death!” Won-tolla cried, half rising. “What can such a hairless one 
do against the Red Dog? Even the Striped One, remember — — ” 

“Thou art indeed an Outlier,” Mowgli called back; “but we will speak 
when the dholes are dead. Good hunting all!” 

He hurried off into the darkness, wild with excitement, hardly looking 
where he set foot, and the natural consequence was that he tripped full 
length over Kaa’s great coils where the python lay watching a deer-path 
near the river. 

“Kssha!” said Kaa angrily. “Is this jungle-work, to stamp and tramp and 
undo a night’s hunting — when the game are moving so well, too?” 

“The fault was mine,” said Mowgli, picking himself up. “Indeed I was 
seeking thee, Flathead, but each time we meet thou art longer and broader 
by the length of my arm. There is none like thee in the Jungle, wise, old, 


strong, and most beautiful Kaa.” 

“Now whither does THIS trail lead?” Kaa’s voice was gentler. “Not a 
moon since there was a Manling with a knife threw stones at my head and 
called me bad little tree-cat names, because I lay asleep in the open.” 

“Ay, and turned every driven deer to all the winds, and Mowgli was 
hunting, and this same Flathead was too deaf to hear his whistle, and leave 
the deer-roads free,” Mowgli answered composedly, sitting down among 
the painted coils. 

“Now this same Manling comes with soft, tickling words to this same 
Flathead, telling him that he is wise and strong and beautiful, and this same 
old Flathead believes and makes a place, thus, for this same stone-throwing 
Manling, and — Art thou at ease now? Could Bagheera give thee so good a 
resting-place?” 

Kaa had, as usual, made a sort of soft half-hammock of himself under 
Mowsgli’s weight. The boy reached out in the darkness, and gathered in the 
supple cable-like neck till Kaa’s head rested on his shoulder, and then he 
told him all that had happened in the Jungle that night. 

“Wise I may be,” said Kaa at the end; “but deaf I surely am. Else I should 
have heard the pheeal. Small wonder the Eaters of Grass are uneasy. How 
many be the dhole?” 

“T have not yet seen. I came hot-foot to thee. Thou art older than Hathi. 
But oh, Kaa,” — here Mowgli wriggled with sheerjoy, — ”it will be good 
hunting. Few of us will see another moon.” 

“Dost THOU strike in this? Remember thou art a Man; and remember 
what Pack cast thee out. Let the Wolf look to the Dog. THOU art a Man.” 

“Last year’s nuts are this year’s black earth,” said Mowgli. “It is true that 
I am a Man, but it is in my stomach that this night I have said that I am a 
Wolf. I called the River and the Trees to remember. I am of the Free People, 
Kaa, till the dhole has gone by.” 

“Free People,” Kaa grunted. “Free thieves! And thou hast tied thyself 
into the death-knot for the sake of the memory of the dead wolves? This is 
no good hunting.” 

“Tt is my Word which I have spoken. The Trees know, the River knows. 
Till the dhole have gone by my Word comes not back to me.” 

“Ngssh! This changes all trails. I had thought to take thee away with me 
to the northern marshes, but the Word — even the Word of a little, naked, 
hairless Manling — is the Word. Now I, Kaa, say — — ” 

“Think well, Flathead, lest thou tie thyself into the death-knot also. I 
need no Word from thee, for well I know — —” 


“Be it so, then,” said Kaa. “I will give no Word; but what is in thy 
stomach to do when the dhole come?” 

“They must swim the Waingunga. I thought to meet them with my knife 
in the shallows, the Pack behind me; and so stabbing and thrusting, we a 
little might turn them down-stream, or cool their throats.” 

“The dhole do not turn and their throats are hot,” said Kaa. “There will 
be neither Manling nor Wolf-cub when that hunting is done, but only dry 
bones.” 

“Alala! If we die, we die. It will be most good hunting. But my stomach 
is young, and I have not seen many Rains. I am not wise nor strong. Hast 
thou a better plan, Kaa?” 

“I have seen a hundred and a hundred Rains. Ere Hathi cast his milk- 
tushes my trail was big in the dust. By the First Egg, I am older than many 
trees, and I have seen all that the Jungle has done.” 

“But THIS is new hunting,” said Mowgli. “Never before have the dhole 
crossed our trail.” 

“What is has been. What will be is no more than a forgotten year striking 
backward. Be still while I count those my years.” 

For a long hour Mowgli lay back among the coils, while Kaa, his head 
motionless on the ground, thought of all that he had seen and known since 
the day he came from the egg. The light seemed to go out of his eyes and 
leave them like stale opals, and now and again he made little stiff passes 
with his head, right and left, as though he were hunting in his sleep. Mowgli 
dozed quietly, for he knew that there is nothing like sleep before hunting, 
and he was trained to take it at any hour of the day or night. 

Then he felt Kaa’s back grow bigger and broader below him as the huge 
python puffed himself out, hissing with the noise of a sword drawn from a 
steel scabbard. 

“T have seen all the dead seasons,” Kaa said at last, “and the great trees 
and the old elephants, and the rocks that were bare and sharp-pointed ere 
the moss grew. Art THOU still alive, Manling?” 

“Tt is only a little after moonset,” said Mowgli. “I do not understand — 
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“Hssh! I am again Kaa. I knew it was but a little time. Now we will go to 
the river, and I will show thee what is to be done against the dhole.” 

He turned, straight as an arrow, for the main stream of the Waingunga, 
plunging in a little above the pool that hid the Peace Rock, Mowgli at his 
side. 

“Nay, do not swim. I go swiftly. My back, Little Brother.” 


Mowgli tucked his left arm round Kaa’s neck, dropped his right close to 
his body, and straightened his feet. Then Kaa breasted the current as he 
alone could, and the ripple of the checked water stood up in a frill round 
Mowsgli’s neck, and his feet were waved to and fro in the eddy under the 
python’s lashing sides. A mile or two above the Peace Rock the Waingunga 
narrows between a gorge of marble rocks from eighty to a hundred feet 
high, and the current runs like a mill-race between and over all manner of 
ugly stones. But Mowgli did not trouble his head about the water; little 
water in the world could have given him a moment’s fear. He was looking 
at the gorge on either side and sniffing uneasily, for there was a sweetish- 
sourish smell in the air, very like the smell of a big ant-hill on a hot day. 
Instinctively he lowered himself in the water, only raising his head to 
breathe from time to time, and Kaa came to anchor with a double twist of 
his tail round a sunken rock, holding Mowgli in the hollow of a coil, while 
the water raced on. 

“This is the Place of Death,” said the boy. “Why do we come here?” 

“They sleep,” said Kaa. “Hathi will not turn aside for the Striped One. 
Yet Hathi and the Striped One together turn aside for the dhole, and the 
dhole they say turn aside for nothing. And yet for whom do the Little 
People of the Rocks turn aside? Tell me, Master of the Jungle, who is the 
Master of the Jungle?” 

“These,” Mowgli whispered. “It is the Place of Death. Let us go.” 

“Nay, look well, for they are asleep. It is as it was when I was not the 
length of thy arm.” 

The split and weatherworn rocks of the gorge of the Waingunga had been 
used since the beginning of the Jungle by the Little People of the Rocks — 
the busy, furious, black wild bees of India; and, as Mowgli knew well, all 
trails turned off half a mile before they reached the gorge. For centuries the 
Little People had hived and swarmed from cleft to cleft, and swarmed 
again, staining the white marble with stale honey, and made their combs tall 
and deep in the dark of the inner caves, where neither man nor beast nor fire 
nor water had ever touched them. The length of the gorge on both siaes was 
hung as it were with black shimmery velvet curtains, and Mowgli sank as 
he looked, for those were the clotted millions of the sleeping bees. There 
were other lumps and festoons and things like decayed tree-trunks studded 
on the face of the rock, the old combs of past years, or new cities built in 
the shadow of the windless gorge, and huge masses of spongy, rotten trash 
had rolled down and stuck among the trees and creepers that clung to the 
rock-face. As he listened he heard more than once the rustle and slide of a 


honey-loaded comb turning over or failing away somewhere in the dark 
galleries; then a booming of angry wings, and the sullen drip, drip, drip, of 
the wasted honey, guttering along till it lipped over some ledge in the open 
air and sluggishly trickled down on the twigs. There was a tiny little beach, 
not five feet broad, on one side of the river, and that was piled high with the 
rubbish of uncounted years. There were dead bees, drones, sweepings, and 
stale combs, and wings of marauding moths that had strayed in after honey, 
all tumbled in smooth piles of the finest black dust. The mere sharp smell of 
it was enough to frighten anything that had no wings, and knew what the 
Little People were. 

Kaa moved up-stream again till he came to a sandy bar at the head of the 
gorge. 

“Here is this season’s kill,” said he. “Look!” On the bank lay the 
skeletons of a couple of young deer and a buffalo. Mowgli could see that 
neither wolf nor jackal had touched the hones, which were laid out 
naturally. 

“They came beyond the line; they did not know the Law,” murmured 
Mowgli, “and the Little People killed them. Let us go ere they wake.” 

“They do not wake till the dawn,” said Kaa. “Now I will tell thee. A 
hunted buck from the south, many, many Rains ago, came hither from the 
south, not knowing the Jungle, a Pack on his trail. Being made blind by 
fear, he leaped from above, the Pack running by sight, for they were hot and 
blind on the trail. The sun was high, and the Little People were many and 
very angry. Many, too, were those of the Pack who leaped into the 
Waingunga, but they were dead ere they took water. Those who did not leap 
died also in the rocks above. But the buck lived.” 

“How?” 

“Because he came first, running for his life, leaping ere the Little People 
were aware, and was in the river when they gathered to kill. The Pack, 
following, was altogether lost under the weight of the Little People.” 

“The buck lived?” Mowgli repeated slowly. 

“At least he did not die THEN, though none waited his coming down 
with a strong body to hold him safe against the water, as a certain old fat, 
deaf, yellow Flathead would wait for a Manling — yea, though there were 
all the dholes of the Dekkan on his trail. What is in thy stomach?” Kaa’s 
head was close to Mowsgli’s ear; and it was a little time before the boy 
answered. 

“Tt is to pull the very whiskers of Death, but — Kaa, thou art, indeed, the 
wisest of all the Jungle.” 
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“So many have said. Look now, if the dhole follow thee — — 

“As surely they will follow. Ho! ho! I have many little thorns under my 
tongue to prick into their hides.” 

“If they follow thee hot and blind, looking only at thy shoulders, those 
who do not die up above will take water either here or lower down, for the 
Little People will rise up and cover them. Now the Waingunga is hungry 
water, and they will have no Kaa to hold them, but will go down, such as 
live, to the shallows by the Seeonee Lairs, and there thy Pack may meet 
them by the throat.” 

“Ahai! Eowawa! Better could not be till the Rains fall in the dry season. 
There is now only the little matter of the run and the leap. I will make me 
known to the dholes, so that they shall follow me very closely.” 

“Hast thou seen the rocks above thee? From the landward side?” 

“Indeed, no. That I had forgotten.” 

“Go look. It is all rotten ground, cut and full of holes. One of thy clumsy 
feet set down without seeing would end the hunt. See, I leave thee here, and 
for thy sake only I will carry word to the Pack that they may know where to 
look for the dhole. For myself, I am not of one skin with ANY wolf.” 

When Kaa disliked an acquaintance he could be more unpleasant than 
any of the Jungle People, except perhaps Bagheera. He swam down-stream, 
and opposite the Rock he came on Phao and Akela listening to the night 
noises. 

“Hssh! Dogs,” he said cheerfully. “The dholes will come down-stream. If 
ye be not afraid ye can kill them in the shallows.” 

“When come they?” said Phao. “And where is my Man-cub?” said 
Akela. 

“They come when they come,” said Kaa. “Wait and see. As for THY 
Man-cub, from whom thou hast taken a Word and so laid him open to 
Death, THY Man-cub is with ME, and if he be not already dead the fault is 
none of thine, bleached dog! Wait here for the dhole, and be glad that the 
Man-cub and I strike on thy side.” 

Kaa flashed up-stream again, and moored himself in the middle of the 
gorge, looking upward at the line of the cliff. Presently he saw Mowsgli’s 
head move against the stars, and then there was a whizz in the air, the keen, 
clean schloop of a body falling feet first, and next minute the boy was at 
rest again in the loop of Kaa’s body. 

“Tt is no leap by night,” said Mowgli quietly. “I have jumped twice as far 
for sport; but that is an evil place above — low bushes and gullies that go 
down very deep, all full of the Little People. I have put big stones one 


above the other by the side of three gullies. These I shall throw down with 
my feet in running, and the Little People will rise up behind me, very 
angry.” 

“That is Man’s talk and Man’s cunning,” said Kaa. “Thou art wise, but 
the Little People are always angry.” 

“Nay, at twilight all wings near and far rest for a while. I will play with 
the dhole at twilight, for the dhole hunts best by day. He follows now Won- 
tolla’s blood-trail.” 

“Chil does not leave a dead ox, nor the dhole the blood-trail,” said Kaa. 

“Then I will make him a new blood-trail, of his own blood, if I can, and 
give him dirt to eat. Thou wilt stay here, Kaa, till I come again with my 
dholes?” 

“Ay, but what if they kill thee in the Jungle, or the Little People kill thee 
before thou canst leap down to the river?” 

“When to-morrow comes we will kill for to-morrow,” said Mowgli, 
quoting a Jungle saying; and again, “When I am dead it is time to sing the 
Death Song. Good hunting, Kaa!” 

He loosed his arm from the python’s neck and went down the gorge like 
a log in a freshet, paddling toward the far bank, where he found slack-water, 
and laughing aloud from sheer happiness. There was nothing Mowgli liked 
better than, as he himself said, “to pull the whiskers of Death,” and make 
the Jungle know that he was their overlord. He had often, with Baloo’s help, 
robbed bees’ nests in single trees, and he knew that the Little People hated 
the smell of wild garlic. So he gathered a small bundle of it, tied it up with a 
bark string, and then followed Won-tolla’s blood-trail, as it ran southerly 
from the Lairs, for some five miles, looking at the trees with his head on 
one side, and chuckling as he looked. 

“Mowgli the Frog have I been,” said he to himself; “Mowgli the Wolf 
have I said that I am. Now Mowgli the Ape must I be before I am Mowgli 
the Buck. At the end I shall be Mowgli the Man. Ho!” and he slid his thumb 
along the eighteen-inch blade of his knife. 

Won-tolla’s trail, all rank with dark blood-spots, ran under a forest of 
thick trees that grew close together and stretched away north-eastward, 
gradually growing thinner and thinner to within two miles of the Bee 
Rocks. From the last tree to the low scrub of the Bee Rocks was open 
country, where there was hardly cover enough to hide a wolf. Mowgli 
trotted along under the trees, judging distances between branch and branch, 
occasionally climbing up a trunk and taking a trial leap from one tree to 
another till he came to the open ground, which he studied very carefully for 


an hour. Then he turned, picked up Won-tolla’s trail where he had left it, 
settled himself in a tree with an outrunning branch some eight feet from the 
ground, and sat still, sharpening his knife on the sole of his foot and singing 
to himself. 

A little before mid-day, when the sun was very warm, he heard the patter 
of feet and smelt the abominable smell of the dhole-pack as they trotted 
pitilessly along Won-tolla’s trail. Seen from above, the red dhole does not 
look half the size of a wolf, but Mowgli knew how strong his feet and jaws 
were. He watched the sharp bay head of the leader snuffing along the trail, 
and gave him “Good hunting!” 

The brute looked up, and his companions halted behind him, scores and 
scores of red dogs with low-hung tails, heavy shoulders, weak quarters, and 
bloody mouths. The dholes are a very silent people as a rule, and they have 
no manners even in their own Jungle. Fully two hundred must have 
gathered below him, but he could see that the leaders sniffed hungrily on 
Won-tolla’s trail, and tried to drag the Pack forward. That would never do, 
or they would be at the Lairs in broad daylight, and Mowgli meant to hold 
them under his tree till dusk. 

“By whose leave do ye come here?” said Mowgli. 

“All Jungles are our Jungle,” was the reply, and the dhole that gave it 
bared his white teeth. Mowgli looked down with a smile, and imitated 
perfectly the sharp chitter-chatter of Chikai, the leaping rat of the Dekkan, 
meaning the dholes to understand that he considered them no better than 
Chikai. The Pack closed up round the tree-trunk and the leader bayed 
savagely, calling Mowgli a tree-ape. For an answer Mowgli stretched down 
one naked leg and wriggled his bare toes just above the leader’s head. That 
was enough, and more than enough, to wake the Pack to stupid rage. Those 
who have hair between their toes do not care to be reminded of it. Mowgli 
caught his foot away as the leader leaped up, and said sweetly: “Dog, red 
dog! Go back to the Dekkan and eat lizards. Go to Chikai thy brother — 
dog, dog — red, red dog! There is hair between every toe!” He twiddled his 
toes a second time. 

“Come down ere we starve thee out, hairless ape!” yelled the Pack, and 
this was exactly what Mowgli wanted. He laid himself down along the 
branch, his cheek to the bark, his right arm free, and there he told the Pack 
what he thought and knew about them, their manners, their customs, their 
mates, and their puppies. There is no speech in the world so rancorous and 
so stinging as the language the Jungle People use to show scorn and 
contempt. When you come to think of it you will see how this must be so. 


As Mowgli told Kaa, he had many little thorns under his tongue, and slowly 
and deliberately he drove the dholes from silence to growls, from growls to 
yells, and from yells to hoarse slavery ravings. They tried to answer his 
taunts, but a cub might as well have tried to answer Kaa in a rage; and all 
the while Mowgli’s right hand lay crooked at his side, ready for action, his 
feet locked round the branch. The big bay leader had leaped many times in 
the air, but Mowgli dared not risk a false blow. At last, made furious 
beyond his natural strength, he bounded up seven or eight feet clear of the 
ground. Then Mowsgli’s hand shot out like the head of a tree-snake, and 
gripped him by the scruff of his neck, and the branch shook with the jar as 
his weight fell back, almost wrenching Mowgli to the ground. But he never 
loosed his grip, and inch by inch he hauled the beast, hanging like a 
drowned jackal, up on the branch. With his left hand he reached for his 
knife and cut off the red, bushy tail, flinging the dhole back to earth again. 
That was all he needed. The Pack would not go forward on Won-tolla’s trail 
now till they had killed Mowgli or Mowgli had killed them. He saw them 
settle down in circles with a quiver of the haunches that meant they were 
going to stay, and so he climbed to a higher crotch, settled his back 
comfortably, and went to sleep. 

After three or four hours he waked and counted the Pack. They were all 
there, silent, husky, and dry, with eyes of steel. The sun was beginning to 
sink. In half an hour the Little People of the Rocks would be ending their 
labours, and, as you know, the dhole does not fight best in the twilight. 

“T did not need such faithful watchers,” he said politely, standing up on a 
branch, “but I will remember this. Ye be true dholes, but to my thinking 
over much of one kind. For that reason I do not give the big lizard-eater his 
tail again. Art thou not pleased, Red Dog?” 

“T myself will tear out thy stomach!” yelled the leader, scratching at the 
foot of the tree. 

“Nay, but consider, wise rat of the Dekkan. There will now be many 
litters of little tailless red dogs, yea, with raw red stumps that sting when the 
sand is hot. Go home, Red Dog, and cry that an ape has done this. Ye will 
not go? Come, then, with me, and I will make you very wise!” 

He moved, Bandar-log fashion, into the next tree, and so on into the next 
and the next, the Pack following with lifted hungry heads. Now and then he 
would pretend to fall, and the Pack would tumble one over the other in their 
haste to be at the death. It was a curious sight — the boy with the knife that 
shone in the low sunlight as it sifted through the upper branches, and the 
silent Pack with their red coats all aflame, huddling and following below. 


When he came to the last tree he took the garlic and rubbed himself all over 
carefully, and the dholes yelled with scorn. “Ape with a wolf’s tongue, dost 
thou think to cover thy scent?” they said. “We follow to the death.” 

“Take thy tail,” said Mowgli, flinging it back along the course he had 
taken. The Pack instinctively rushed after it. “And follow now — to the 
death.” 

He had slipped down the tree-trunk, and headed like the wind in bare feet 
for the Bee Rocks, before the dholes saw what he would do. 

They gave one deep howl, and settled down to the long, lobbing canter 
that can at the last run down anything that runs. Mowgli knew their pack- 
pace to be much slower than that of the wolves, or he would never have 
risked a two-mile run in full sight. They were sure that the boy was theirs at 
last, and he was sure that he held them to play with as he pleased. All his 
trouble was to keep them sufficiently hot behind him to prevent their 
turning off too soon. He ran cleanly, evenly, and springily; the tailless 
leader not five yards behind him; and the Pack tailing out over perhaps a 
quarter of a mile of ground, crazy and blind with the rage of slaughter. So 
he kept his distance by ear, reserving his last effort for the rush across the 
Bee Rocks. 

The Little People had gone to sleep in the early twilight, for it was not 
the season of late blossoming flowers; but as Mowgli’s first foot-falls rang 
hollow on the hollow ground he heard a sound as though all the earth were 
humming. Then he ran as he had never run in his life before, spurned aside 
one — two — three of the piles of stones into the dark, sweet-smelling 
gullies; heard a roar like the roar of the sea in a cave; saw with the tail of 
his eye the air grow dark behind him; saw the current of the Waingunga far 
below, and a flat, diamond-shaped head in the water; leaped outward with 
all his strength, the tailless dhole snapping at his shoulder in mid-air, and 
dropped feet first to the safety of the river, breathless and triumphant. There 
was not a sting upon him, for the smell of the garlic had checked the Little 
People for just the few seconds that he was among them. When he rose 
Kaa’s coils were steadying him and things were bounding over the edge of 
the cliff — great lumps, it seemed, of clustered bees falling like plummets; 
but before any lump touched water the bees flew upward and the body of a 
dhole whirled down-stream. Overhead they could hear furious short yells 
that were drowned in a roar like breakers — the roar of the wings of the 
Little People of the Rocks. Some of the dholes, too, had fallen into the 
gullies that communicated with the underground caves, and there choked 
and fought and snapped among the tumbled honeycombs, and at last, borne 


up, even when they were dead, on the heaving waves of bees beneath them, 
shot out of some hole in the river-face, to roll over on the black rubbish- 
heaps. There were dholes who had leaped short into the trees on the cliffs, 
and the bees blotted out their shapes; but the greater number of them, 
maddened by the stings, had flung themselves into the river; and, as Kaa 
said, the Waingunga was hungry water. 

Kaa held Mowgli fast till the boy had recovered his breath. 

“We may not stay here,” he said. “The Little People are roused indeed. 
Come!” 

Swimming low and diving as often as he could, Mowgli went down the 
river, knife in hand. 

“Slowly, slowly,” said Kaa. “One tooth does not kill a hundred unless it 
be a cobra’s, and many of the dholes took water swiftly when they saw the 
Little People rise.” 

“The more work for my knife, then. Phai! How the Little People follow!” 
Mowgli sank again. The face of the water was blanketed with wild bees, 
buzzing sullenly and stinging all they found. 

“Nothing was ever yet lost by silence,” said Kaa — no sting could 
penetrate his scales — ”and thou hast all the long night for the hunting. 
Hear them howl!” 

Nearly half the pack had seen the trap their fellows rushed into, and 
turning sharp aside had flung themselves into the water where the gorge 
broke down in steep banks. Their cries of rage and their threats against the 
“tree-ape” who had brought them to their shame mixed with the yells and 
growls of those who had been punished by the Little People. To remain 
ashore was death, and every dhole knew it. Their pack was swept along the 
current, down to the deep eddies of the Peace Pool, but even there the angry 
Little People followed and forced them to the water again. Mowgli could 
hear the voice of the tailless leader bidding his people hold on and kill out 
every wolf in Seeonee. But he did not waste his time in listening. 

“One kills in the dark behind us!” snapped a dhole. “Here is tainted 
water!” 

Mowgli had dived forward like an otter, twitched a struggling dhole 
under water before he could open his mouth, and dark rings rose as the 
body plopped up, turning on its side. The dholes tried to turn, but the 
current prevented them, and the Little People darted at the heads and ears, 
and they could hear the challenge of the Seeonee Pack growing louder and 
deeper in the gathering darkness. Again Mowgli dived, and again a dhole 
went under, and rose dead, and again the clamour broke out at the rear of 


the pack; some howling that it was best to go ashore, others calling on their 
leader to lead them back to the Dekkan, and others bidding Mowgli show 
himself and be killed. 

“They come to the fight with two stomachs and several voices,” said 
Kaa. “The rest is with thy brethren below yonder, The Little People go back 
to sleep. They have chased us far. Now I, too, turn back, for I am not of one 
skin with any wolf. Good hunting, Little Brother, and remember the dhole 
bites low.” 

A wolf came running along the bank on three legs, leaping up and down, 
laying his head sideways close to the ground, hunching his back, and 
breaking high into the air, as though he were playing with his cubs. It was 
Won-tolla, the Outlier, and he said never a word, but continued his horrible 
sport beside the dholes. They had been long in the water now, and were 
swimming wearily, their coats drenched and heavy, their bushy tails 
dragging like sponges, so tired and shaken that they, too, were silent, 
watching the pair of blazing eyes that moved abreast. 

“This is no good hunting,” said one, panting. 

“Good hunting!” said Mowgli, as he rose boldly at the brute’s side, and 
sent the long knife home behind the shoulder, pushing hard to avoid his 
dying snap. 

“Art thou there, Man-cub?” said Won-tolla across the water. 

“Ask of the dead, Outlier,’ Mowgli replied. “Have none come down- 
stream? I have filled these dogs’ mouths with dirt; I have tricked them in 
the broad daylight, and their leader lacks his tail, but here be some few for 
thee still. Whither shall I drive them?” 

“I will wait,” said Won-tolla. “The night is before me.” 

Nearer and nearer came the bay of the Seeonee wolves. “For the Pack, 
for the Full Pack it is met!” and a bend in the river drove the dholes forward 
among the sands and shoals opposite the Lairs. 

Then they saw their mistake. They should have landed half a mile higher 
up, and rushed the wolves on dry ground. Now it was too late. The bank 
was lined with burning eyes, and except for the horrible pheeal that had 
never stopped since sundown, there was no sound in the Jungle. It seemed 
as though Won-tolla were fawning on them to come ashore; and “Turn and 
take hold!” said the leader of the dholes. The entire Pack flung themselves 
at the shore, threshing and squattering through the shoal water, till the face 
of the Waingunga was all white and torn, and the great ripples went from 
side to side, like bow-waves from a boat. Mowgli followed the rush, 
stabbing and slicing as the dholes, huddled together, rushed up the river- 
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beach in one wave. 

Then the long fight began, heaving and straining and splitting and 
scattering and narrowing and broadening along the red, wet sands, and over 
and between the tangled tree-roots, and through and among the bushes, and 
in and out of the grass clumps; for even now the dholes were two to one. 
But they met wolves fighting for all that made the Pack, and not only the 
short, high, deep-chested, white-tusked hunters of the Pack, but the 
anxious-eyed lahinis — the she-wolves of the lair, as the saying is — 
fighting for their litters, with here and there a yearling wolf, his first coat 
still half woolly, tugging and grappling by their sides. A wolf, you must 
know, flies at the throat or snaps at the flank, while a dhole, by preference, 
bites at the belly; so when the dholes were struggling out of the water and 
had to raise their heads, the odds were with the wolves. On dry land the 
wolves suffered; but in the water or ashore, Mowgli’s knife came and went 
without ceasing. The Four had worried their way to his side. Gray Brother, 
crouched between the boy’s knees, was protecting his stomach, while the 
others guarded his back and either side, or stood over him when the shock 
of a leaping, yelling dhole who had thrown himself full on the steady blade 
bore him down. For the rest, it was one tangled confusion — a locked and 
swaying mob that moved from right to left and from left to right along the 
bank; and also ground round and round slowly on its own centre. Here 
would be a heaving mound, like a water-blister in a whirlpool, which would 
break like a water-blister, and throw up four or five mangled dogs, each 
striving to get back to the centre; here would be a single wolf borne down 
by two or three dholes, laboriously dragging them forward, and sinking the 
while; here a yearling cub would be held up by the pressure round him, 
though he had been killed early, while his mother, crazed with dumb rage, 
rolled over and over, snapping, and passing on; and in the middle of the 
thickest press, perhaps, one wolf and one dhole, forgetting everything else, 
would be manoeuvring for first hold till they were whirled away by a rush 
of furious fighters. Once Mowgli passed Akela, a dhole on either flank, and 
his all but toothless jaws closed over the loins of a third; and once he saw 
Phao, his teeth set in the throat of a dhole, tugging the unwilling beast 
forward till the yearlings could finish him. But the bulk of the fight was 
blind flurry and smother in the dark; hit, trip, and tumble, yelp, groan, and 
wolry-worry-worry, round him and behind him and above him. As the night 
wore on, the quick, giddy-go-round motion increased. The dholes were 
cowed and afraid to attack the stronger wolves, but did not yet dare to run 
away. Mowgli felt that the end was coming soon, and contented himself 


with striking merely to cripple. The yearlings were growing bolder; there 
was time now and again to breathe, and pass a word to a friend, and the 
mere flicker of the knife would sometimes turn a dog aside. 

“The meat is very near the bone,” Gray Brother yelled. He was bleeding 
from a score of flesh-wounds. 

“But the bone is yet to be cracked,” said Mowgli. “Eowawa! THUS do 
we do in the Jungle!” The red blade ran like a flame along the side of a 
dhole whose hind-quarters were hidden by the weight of a clinging wolf. 

“My kill!” snorted the wolf through his wrinkled nostrils. “Leave him to 
me.” 

“Is thy stomach still empty, Outlier?” said Mowgli. Won-tolla was 
fearfully punished, but his grip had paralysed the dhole, who could not turn 
round and reach him. 

“By the Bull that bought me,” said Mowgli, with a bitter laugh, “it is the 
tailless one!” And indeed it was the big bay-coloured leader. 

“Tt is not wise to kill cubs and lahinis,” Mowgli went on philosophically, 
wiping the blood out of his eyes, “unless one has also killed the Outlier; and 
it is in my stomach that this Won-tolla kills thee.” 

A dhole leaped to his leader’s aid; but before his teeth had found Won- 
tolla’s flank, Mowgli’s knife was in his throat, and Gray Brother took what 
was left. 

“And thus do we do in the Jungle,” said Mowgli. 

Won-tolla said not a word, only his jaws were closing and closing on the 
backbone as his life ebbed. The dhole shuddered, his head dropped, and he 
lay still, and Won-tolla dropped above him. 

“Huh! The Blood Debt is paid,” said Mowgli. “Sing the song, Won- 
tolla.” 

“He hunts no more,” said Gray Brother; “and Akela, too, is silent this 
long time.” 

“The bone is cracked!” thundered Phao, son of Phaona. “They go! Kill, 
kill out, O hunters of the Free People!” 

Dhole after dhole was slinking away from those dark and bloody sands to 
the river, to the thick Jungle, up-stream or down-stream as he saw the road 
clear. 

“The debt! The debt!” shouted Mowgli. “Pay the debt! They have slain 
the Lone Wolf! Let not a dog go!” 

He was flying to the river, knife in hand, to check any dhole who dared to 
take water, when, from under a mound of nine dead, rose Akela’s head and 
fore-quarters, and Mowgli dropped on his knees beside the Lone Wolf. 


“Said I not it would be my last fight?” Akela gasped. “It is good hunting. 
And thou, Little Brother?” 

“T live, having killed many.” 

“Even so. I die, and I would — I would die by thee, Little Brother.” 

Mowgli took the terrible scarred head on his knees, and put his arms 
round the torn neck. 

“Tt is long since the old days of Shere Khan, and a Man-cub that rolled 
naked in the dust.” 

“Nay, nay, I am a wolf. I am of one skin with the Free People,” Mowgli 
cried. “It is no will of mine that I am a man.” 

“Thou art a man, Little Brother, wolfling of my watching. Thou art a 
man, or else the Pack had fled before the dhole. My life I owe to thee, and 
to-day thou hast saved the Pack even as once I saved thee. Hast thou 
forgotten? All debts are paid now. Go to thine own people. I tell thee again, 
eye of my eye, this hunting is ended. Go to thine own people.” 

“T will never go. I will hunt alone in the Jungle. I have said it.” 

“After the summer come the Rains, and after the Rains comes the spring. 
Go back before thou art driven.” 

“Who will drive me?” 

“Mowgli will drive Mowgli. Go back to thy people. Go to Man.” 

“When Mowgli drives Mowgli I will go,” Mowgli answered. 

“There is no more to say,” said Akela. “Little Brother, canst thou raise 
me to my feet? I also was a leader of the Free People.” 

Very carefully and gently Mowgli lifted the bodies aside, and raised 
Akela to his feet, both arms round him, and the Lone Wolf drew a long 
breath, and began the Death Song that a leader of the Pack should sing 
when he dies. It gathered strength as he went on, lifting and lifting, and 
ringing far across the river, till it came to the last “Good hunting!” and 
Akela shook himself clear of Mowgli for an instant, and, leaping into the 
air, fell backward dead upon his last and most terrible kill. 

Mowsgli sat with his head on his knees, careless of anything else, while 
the remnant of the flying dholes were being overtaken and run down by the 
merciless lahinis. Little by little the cries died away, and the wolves 
returned limping, as their wounds stiffened, to take stock of the losses. 
Fifteen of the Pack, as well as half a dozen lahinis, lay dead by the river, 
and of the others not one was unmarked. And Mowgli sat through it all till 
the cold daybreak, when Phao’s wet, red muzzle was dropped in his hand, 
and Mowgli drew back to show the gaunt body of Akela. 

“Good hunting!” said Phao, as though Akela were still alive, and then 


over his bitten shoulder to the others: “Howl, dogs! A Wolf has died to- 
night!” 

But of all the Pack of two hundred fighting dholes, whose boast was that 
all jungles were their Jungle, and that no living thing could stand before 
them, not one returned to the Dekkan to carry that word. 


CHIL’S SONG 


[This is the song that Chil sang as the kites dropped down one after another 
to the river-bed, when the great fight was finished. Chil is good friends with 
everybody, but he is a cold-blooded kind of creature at heart, because he 
knows that almost everybody in the Jungle comes to him in the long-run. ] 
These were my companions going forth by night — 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 
Now come I to whistle them the ending of the fight. 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 
Word they gave me overhead of quarry newly slain, 
Word I gave them underfoot of buck upon the plain. 
Here’s an end of every trail — they shall not speak again! 


They that called the hunting-cry — they that followed fast — 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 

They that bade the sambhur wheel, or pinned him as he passed — 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 

They that lagged behind the scent — they that ran before, 

They that shunned the level horn — they that overbore. 

Here’s an end of every trail — they shall not follow more. 

These were my companions. Pity ‘twas they died! 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 

Now come I to comfort them that knew them in their pride. 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 

Tattered flank and sunken eye, open mouth and red, 

Locked and lank and lone they lie, the dead upon their dead. 

Here’s an end of every trail — and here my hosts are fed. 


THE SPRING RUNNING 


Man goes to Man! Cry the challenge through the Jungle! 
He that was our Brother goes away. 
Hear, now, and judge, O ye People of the Jungle, — 
Answer, who shall turn him — who shall stay? 


Man goes to Man! He is weeping in the Jungle: 
He that was our Brother sorrows sore! 

Man goes to Man! (Oh, we loved him in the Jungle!) 
To the Man-Trail where we may not follow more. 

The second year after the great fight with Red Dog and the death of 
Akela, Mowgli must have been nearly seventeen years old. He looked older, 
for hard exercise, the best of good eating, and baths whenever he felt in the 
least hot or dusty, had given him strength and growth far beyond his age. 
He could swing by one hand from a top branch for half an hour at a time, 
when he had occasion to look along the tree-roads. He could stop a young 
buck in mid-gallop and throw him sideways by the head. He could even 
jerk over the big, blue wild boars that lived in the Marshes of the North. 
The Jungle People who used to fear him for his wits feared him now for his 
strength, and when he moved quietly on his own affairs the mere whisper of 
his coming cleared the wood-paths. And yet the look in his eyes was always 
gentle. Even when he fought, his eyes never blazed as Bagheera’s did. They 
only grew more and more interested and excited; and that was one of the 
things that Bagheera himself did not understand. 

He asked Mowgli about it, and the boy laughed and said. “When I miss 
the kill I am angry. When I must go empty for two days I am very angry. Do 
not my eyes talk then?” 

“The mouth is hungry,” said Bagheera, “but the eyes say nothing. 
Hunting, eating, or swimming, it is all one — like a stone in wet or dry 
weather.” Mowgli looked at him lazily from under his long eyelashes, and, 
as usual, the panther’s head dropped. Bagheera knew his master. 

They were lying out far up the side of a hill overlooking the Waingunga, 
and the morning mists hung below them in bands of white and green. As 
the sun rose it changed into bubbling seas of red gold, churned off, and let 
the low rays stripe the dried grass on which Mowgli and Bagheera were 
resting. It was the end of the cold weather, the leaves and the trees looked 
worn and faded, and there was a dry, ticking rustle everywhere when the 


wind blew. A little leaf tap-tap-tapped furiously against a twig, as a single 
leaf caught in a current will. It roused Bagheera, for he snuffed the morning 
air with a deep, hollow cough, threw himself on his back, and struck with 
his fore-paws at the nodding leaf above. 

“The year turns,” he said. “The Jungle goes forward. The Time of New 
Talk is near. That leaf knows. It is very good.” 

“The grass is dry,” Mowgli answered, pulling up a tuft. “Even Eye-of- 
the-Spring [that is a little trumpet-shaped, waxy red flower that runs in and 
out among the grasses] — even Eye-of-the Spring is shut, and... Bagheera, 
IS it well for the Black Panther so to lie on his back and beat with his paws 
in the air, as though he were the tree-cat?” 

“Aowh?” said Bagheera. He seemed to be thinking of other things. 

“T say, IS it well for the Black Panther so to mouth and cough, and howl 
and roll? Remember, we be the Masters of the Jungle, thou and I.” 

“Indeed, yes; I hear, Man-cub.” Bagheera rolled over hurriedly and sat 
up, the dust on his ragged black flanks. (He was just casting his winter 
coat.) “We be surely the Masters of the Jungle! Who is so strong as 
Mowgli? Who so wise?” There was a curious drawl in the voice that made 
Mowgli turn to see whether by any chance the Black Panther were making 
fun of him, for the Jungle is full of words that sound like one thing, but 
mean another. “I said we be beyond question the Masters of the Jungle,” 
Bagheera repeated. “Have I done wrong? I did not know that the Man-cub 
no longer lay upon the ground. Does he fly, then?” 

Mowgli sat with his elbows on his knees, looking out across the valley at 
the daylight. Somewhere down in the woods below a bird was trying over 
in a husky, reedy voice the first few notes of his spring song. It was no more 
than a shadow of the liquid, tumbling call he would be pouring later, but 
Bagheera heard it. 

“T said the Time of New Talk is near,” growled the panther, switching his 
tail. 

“T hear,” Mowgli answered. “Bagheera, why dost thou shake all over? 
The sun is warm.” 

“That is Ferao, the scarlet woodpecker,” said Bagheera. “HE has not 
forgotten. Now I, too, must remember my song,” and he began purring and 
crooning to himself, harking back dissatisfied again and again. 

“There is no game afoot,” said Mowgli. 

“Little Brother, are BOTH thine ears stopped? That is no killing-word, 
but my song that I make ready against the need.” 

“I had forgotten. I shall know when the Time of New Talk is here, 


because then thou and the others all run away and leave me alone.” Mowgli 
spoke rather savagely. 

“But, indeed, Little Brother,” Bagheera began, “we do not always — — 

“I say ye do,” said Mowgli, shooting out his forefinger angrily. “Ye DO 
run away, and I, who am the Master of the Jungle, must needs walk alone. 
How was it last season, when I would gather sugar-cane from the fields of a 
Man-Pack? I sent a runner — I sent thee! — to Hathi, bidding him to come 
upon such a night and pluck the sweet grass for me with his trunk.” 

“He came only two nights later,” said Bagheera, cowering a little; “and of 
that long, sweet grass that pleased thee so he gathered more than any Man- 
cub could eat in all the nights of the Rains. That was no fault of mine.” 

“He did not come upon the night when I sent him the word. No, he was 
trumpeting and running and roaring through the valleys in the moonlight. 
His trail was like the trail of three elephants, for he would not hide among 
the trees. He danced in the moonlight before the houses of the Man-Pack. I 
saw him, and yet he would not come to me; and J am the Master of the 
Jungle!” 

“Tt was the Time of New Talk,” said the panther, always very humble. 
“Perhaps, Little Brother, thou didst not that time call him by a Master- 
word? Listen to Ferao, and be glad!” 

Mowsgli’s bad temper seemed to have boiled itself away. He lay back 
with his head on his arms, his eyes shut. “I do not know — nor do I care,” 
he said sleepily. “Let us sleep, Bagheera. My stomach is heavy in me. Make 
me a rest for my head.” 

The panther lay down again with a sigh, because he could hear Ferao 
practising and repractising his song against the Springtime of New Talk, as 
they say. 

In an Indian Jungle the seasons slide one into the other almost without 
division. There seem to be only two — the wet and the dry; but if you look 
closely below the torrents of rain and the clouds of char and dust you will 
find all four going round in their regular ring. Spring is the most wonderful, 
because she has not to cover a clean, bare field with new leaves and 
flowers, but to drive before her and to put away the hanging-on, over- 
surviving raffle of half-green things which the gentle winter has suffered to 
live, and to make the partly-dressed stale earth feel new and young once 
more. And this she does so well that there is no spring in the world like the 
Jungle spring. 

There is one day when all things are tired, and the very smells, as they 


drift on the heavy air, are old and used. One cannot explain this, but it feels 
so. Then there is another day — to the eye nothing whatever has changed 
— when all the smells are new and delightful, and the whiskers of the 
Jungle People quiver to their roots, and the winter hair comes away from 
their sides in long, draggled locks. Then, perhaps, a little rain falls, and all 
the trees and the bushes and the bamboos and the mosses and the juicy- 
leaved plants wake with a noise of growing that you can almost hear, and 
under this noise runs, day and night, a deep hum. THAT is the noise of the 
spring — a vibrating boom which is neither bees, nor falling water, nor the 
wind in tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, happy world. 

Up to this year Mowgli had always delighted in the turn of the seasons. It 
was he who generally saw the first Eye-of-the-Spring deep down among the 
grasses, and the first bank of spring clouds, which are like nothing else in 
the Jungle. His voice could be heard in all sorts of wet, star-lighted, 
blossoming places, helping the big frogs through their choruses, or mocking 
the little upside-down owls that hoot through the white nights. Like all his 
people, spring was the season he chose for his flittings — moving, for the 
mere joy of rushing through the warm air, thirty, forty, or fifty miles 
between twilight and the morning star, and coming back panting and 
laughing and wreathed with strange flowers. The Four did not follow him 
on these wild ringings of the Jungle, but went off to sing songs with other 
wolves. The Jungle People are very busy in the spring, and Mowgli could 
hear them grunting and screaming and whistling according to their kind. 
Their voices then are different from their voices at other times of the year, 
and that is one of the reasons why spring in the Jungle is called the Time of 
New Talk. 

But that spring, as he told Bagheera, his stomach was changed in him. 
Ever since the bamboo shoots turned spotty-brown he had been looking 
forward to the morning when the smells should change. But when the 
morning came, and Mor the Peacock, blazing in bronze and blue and gold, 
cried it aloud all along the misty woods, and Mowgli opened his mouth to 
send on the cry, the words choked between his teeth, and a feeling came 
over him that began at his toes and ended in his hair — a feeling of pure 
unhappiness, so that he looked himself over to be sure that he had not trod 
on a thorn. Mor cried the new smells, the other birds took it over, and from 
the rocks by the Waingunga he heard Bagheera’s hoarse scream — 
something between the scream of an eagle and the neighing of a horse. 
There was a yelling and scattering of Bandar-log in the new-budding 
branches above, and there stood Mowgli, his chest, filled to answer Mor, 


sinking in little gasps as the breath was driven out of it by this unhappiness. 

He stared all round him, but he could see no more than the mocking 
Bandar-log scudding through the trees, and Mor, his tail spread in full 
splendour, dancing on the slopes below. 

“The smells have changed,” screamed Mor. “Good hunting, Little 
Brother! Where is thy answer?” 

“Little Brother, good hunting!” whistled Chil the Kite and his mate, 
swooping down together. The two baffed under Mowsgli’s nose so close that 
a pinch of downy white feathers brushed away. 

A light spring rain — elephant-rain they call it — drove across the Jungle 
in a belt half a mile wide, left the new leaves wet and nodding behind, and 
died out in a double rainbow and a light roll of thunder. The spring hum 
broke out for a minute, and was silent, but all the Jungle Folk seemed to be 
giving tongue at once. All except Mowgli. 

“I have eaten good food,” he said to himself. “I have drunk good water. 
Nor does my throat burn and grow small, as it did when I bit the blue- 
spotted root that Oo the Turtle said was clean food. But my stomach is 
heavy, and I have given very bad talk to Bagheera and others, people of the 
Jungle and my people. Now, too, I am hot and now I am cold, and now I am 
neither hot nor cold, but angry with that which I cannot see. Huhu! It is 
time to make a running! To-night I will cross the ranges; yes, I will make a 
spring running to the Marshes of the North, and back again. I have hunted 
too easily too long. The Four shall come with me, for they grow as fat as 
white grubs.” 

He called, but never one of the Four answered. They were far beyond 
earshot, singing over the spring songs — the Moon and Sambhur Songs — 
with the wolves of the pack; for in the spring-time the Jungle People make 
very little difference between the day and the night. He gave the sharp, 
barking note, but his only answer was the mocking maiou of the little 
spotted tree-cat winding in and out among the branches for early birds’ 
nests. At this he shook all over with rage, and half drew his knife. Then he 
became very haughty, though there was no one to see him, and stalked 
severely down the hillside, chin up and eyebrows down. But never a single 
one of his people asked him a question, for they were all too busy with their 
own affairs. 

“Yes,” said Mowgli to himself, though in his heart he knew that he had 
no reason. “Let the Red Dhole come from the Dekkan, or the Red Flower 
dance among the bamboos, and all the Jungle runs whining to Mowgli, 
calling him great elephant-names. But now, because Eye-of-the-Spring is 


red, and Mor, forsooth, must show his naked legs in some spring dance, the 
Jungle goes mad as Tabaqui.... By the Bull that bought me! am I the Master 
of the Jungle, or am I not? Be silent! What do ye here?” 

A couple of young wolves of the Pack were cantering down a path, 
looking for open ground in which to fight. (You will remember that the Law 
of the Jungle forbids fighting where the Pack can see.) Their neck-bristles 
were as stiff as wire, and they bayed furiously, crouching for the first 
grapple. Mowgli leaped forward, caught one outstretched throat in either 
hand, expecting to fling the creatures backward as he had often done in 
games or Pack hunts. But he had never before interfered with a spring fight. 
The two leaped forward and dashed him aside, and without word to waste 
rolled over and over close locked. 

Mowgli was on his feet almost before he fell, his knife and his white 
teeth were bared, and at that minute he would have killed both for no reason 
but that they were fighting when he wished them to be quiet, although every 
wolf has full right under the Law to fight. He danced round them with 
lowered shoulders and quivering hand, ready to send in a double blow when 
the first flurry of the scuffle should be over; but while he waited the 
strength seemed to ebb from his body, the knife-point lowered, and he 
sheathed the knife and watched. 

“T have surely eaten poison,” he sighed at last. “Since I broke up the 
Council with the Red Flower — since I killed Shere Khan — none of the 
Pack could fling me aside. And these be only tail-wolves in the Pack, little 
hunters! My strength is gone from me, and presently I shall die. Oh, 
Mowgli, why dost thou not kill them both?” 

The fight went on till one wolf ran away, and Mowgli was left alone on 
the torn and bloody ground, looking now at his knife, and now at his legs 
and arms, while the feeling of unhappiness he had never known before 
covered him as water covers a log. 

He killed early that evening and ate but little, so as to be in good fettle 
for his spring running, and he ate alone because all the Jungle People were 
away singing or fighting. It was a perfect white night, as they call it. All 
green things seemed to have made a month’s growth since the morning. The 
branch that was yellow-leaved the day before dripped sap when Mowgli 
broke it. The mosses curled deep and warm over his feet, the young grass 
had no cutting edges, and all the voices of the Jungle boomed like one deep 
harp-string touched by the moon — the Moon of New Talk, who splashed 
her light full on rock and pool, slipped it between trunk and creeper, and 
sifted it through a million leaves. Forgetting his unhappiness, Mowgli sang 


aloud with pure delight as he settled into his stride. It was more like flying 
than anything else, for he had chosen the long downward slope that leads to 
the Northern Marshes through the heart of the main Jungle, where the 
springy ground deadened the fall of his feet. A man-taught man would have 
picked his way with many stumbles through the cheating moonlight, but 
Mowsgli’s muscles, trained by years of experience, bore him up as though he 
were a feather. When a rotten log or a hidden stone turned under his foot he 
saved himself, never checking his pace, without effort and without thought. 
When he tired of ground-going he threw up his hands monkey-fashion to 
the nearest creeper, and seemed to float rather than to climb up into the thin 
branches, whence he would follow a tree-road till his mood changed, and he 
shot downward in a long, leafy curve to the levels again. There were still, 
hot hollows surrounded by wet rocks where he could hardly breathe for the 
heavy scents of the night flowers and the bloom along the creeper buds; 
dark avenues where the moonlight lay in belts as regular as checkered 
marbles in a church aisle; thickets where the wet young growth stood 
breast-high about him and threw its arms round his waist; and hilltops 
crowned with broken rock, where he leaped from stone to stone above the 
lairs of the frightened little foxes. He would hear, very faint and far off, the 
chug-drug of a boar sharpening his tusks on a bole; and would come across 
the great gray brute all alone, scribing and rending the bark of a tall tree, his 
mouth dripping with foam, and his eyes blazing like fire. Or he would turn 
aside to the sound of clashing horns and hissing grunts, and dash past a 
couple of furious sambhur, staggering to and fro with lowered heads, 
striped with blood that showed black in the moonlight. Or at some rushing 
ford he would hear Jacala the Crocodile bellowing like a bull, or disturb a 
twined knot of the Poison People, but before they could strike he would be 
away and across the glistening shingle, and deep in the Jungle again. 

So he ran, sometimes shouting, sometimes singing to himself, the 
happiest thing in all the Jungle that night, till the smell of the flowers 
warned him that he was near the marshes, and those lay far beyond his 
farthest hunting-grounds. 

Here, again, a man-trained man would have sunk overhead in three 
strides, but Mowgli’s feet had eyes in them, and they passed him from 
tussock to tussock and clump to quaking clump without asking help from 
the eyes in his head. He ran out to the middle of the swamp, disturbing the 
duck as he ran, and sat down on a moss-coated tree-trunk lapped in the 
black water. The marsh was awake all round him, for in the spring the Bird 
People sleep very lightly, and companies of them were coming or going the 


night through. But no one took any notice of Mowgli sitting among the tall 
reeds humming songs without words, and looking at the soles of his hard 
brown feet in case of neglected thorns. All his unhappiness seemed to have 
been left behind in his own Jungle, and he was just beginning a full-throat 
song when it came back again — ten times worse than before. 

This time Mowgli was frightened. “It is here also!” he said half aloud. “It 
has followed me,” and he looked over his shoulder to see whether the It 
were not standing behind him. “There is no one here.” The night noises of 
the marsh went on, but never a bird or beast spoke to him, and the new 
feeling of misery grew. 

“T have surely eaten poison,” he said in an awe-stricken voice. “It must 
be that carelessly I have eaten poison, and my strength is going from me. I 
was afraid — and yet it was not I that was afraid — Mowgli was afraid 
when the two wolves fought. Akela, or even Phao, would have silenced 
them; yet Mowgli was afraid. That is true sign I have eaten poison.... But 
what do they care in the Jungle? They sing and howl and fight, and run in 
companies under the moon, and I — Hai-mai! — I am dying in the 
marshes, of that poison which I have eaten.” He was so sorry for himself 
that he nearly wept. “And after,” he went on, “they will find me lying in the 
black water. Nay, I will go back to my own Jungle, and I will die upon the 
Council Rock, and Bagheera, whom I love, if he is not screaming in the 
valley — Bagheera, perhaps, may watch by what is left for a little, lest Chil 
use me as he used Akela.” 

A large, warm tear splashed down on his knee, and, miserable as he was, 
Mowgli felt happy that he was so miserable, if you can understand that 
upside-down sort of happiness. “As Chil the Kite used Akela,” he repeated, 
“on the night I saved the Pack from Red Dog.” He was quiet for a little, 
thinking of the last words of the Lone Wolf, which you, of course, 
remember. “Now Akela said to me many foolish things before he died, for 
when we die our stomachs change. He said... None the less, I AM of the 
Jungle!” 

In his excitement, as he remembered the fight on Waingunga bank, he 
shouted the last words aloud, and a wild buffalo-cow among the reeds 
sprang to her knees, snorting, “Man!” 

“Uhh!” said Mysa the Wild Buffalo (Mowgli could hear him turn in his 
wallow), “THAT is no man. It is only the hairless wolf of the Seeonee Pack. 
On such nights runs he to and fro.” 

“Uhh!” said the cow, dropping her head again to graze, “I thought it was 
Man.” 


“I say no. Oh, Mowgli, is it danger?” lowed Mysa. 

“Oh, Mowsgli, is it danger?” the boy called back mockingly. “That is all 
Mysa thinks for: Is it danger? But for Mowgli, who goes to and fro in the 
Jungle by night, watching, what do ye care?” 

“How loud he cries!” said the cow. “Thus do they cry,” Mysa answered 
contemptuously, “who, having torn up the grass, know not how to eat it.” 

“For less than this,” Mowgli groaned to himself, “for less than this even 
last Rains I had pricked Mysa out of his wallow, and ridden him through the 
swamp on a rush halter.” He stretched a hand to break one of the feathery 
reeds, but drew it back with a sigh. Mysa went on steadily chewing the cud, 
and the long grass ripped where the cow grazed. “I will not die HERE,” he 
said angrily. “Mysa, who is of one blood with Jacala and the pig, would see 
me. Let us go beyond the swamp and see what comes. Never have I run 
such a spring running — hot and cold together. Up, Mowgli!” 

He could not resist the temptation of stealing across the reeds to Mysa 
and pricking him with the point of his knife. The great dripping bull broke 
out of his wallow like a shell exploding, while Mowgli laughed till he sat 
down. 

“Say now that the hairless wolf of the Seeonee Pack once herded thee, 
Mysa,” he called. 

“Wolf! THOU?” the bull snorted, stamping in the mud. “All the jungle 
knows thou wast a herder of tame cattle — such a man’s brat as shouts in 
the dust by the crops yonder. THOU of the Jungle! What hunter would have 
crawled like a snake among the leeches, and for a muddy jest — a jackal’s 
jest — have shamed me before my cow? Come to firm ground, and I will 
— I will...” Mysa frothed at the mouth, for Mysa has nearly the worst 
temper of any one in the Jungle. 

Mowgli watched him puff and blow with eyes that never changed. When 
he could make himself heard through the pattering mud, he said: “What 
Man-Pack lair here by the marshes, Mysa? This is new Jungle to me.” 

“Go north, then,” roared the angry bull, for Mowgli had pricked him 
rather sharply. “It was a naked cow-herd’s jest. Go and tell them at the 
village at the foot of the marsh.” 

“The Man-Pack do not love jungle-tales, nor do I think, Mysa, that a 
scratch more or less on thy hide is any matter for a council. But I will go 
and look at this village. Yes, I will go. Softly now. It is not every night that 
the Master of the Jungle comes to herd thee.” 

He stepped out to the shivering ground on the edge of the marsh, well 
knowing that Mysa would never charge over it and laughed, as he ran, to 


think of the bull’s anger. 

“My strength is not altogether gone,” he said. “It may be that the poison 
is not to the bone. There is a star sitting low yonder.” He looked at it 
between his half-shut hands. “By the Bull that bought me, it is the Red 
Flower — the Red Flower that I lay beside before — before I came even to 
the first Seeonee Pack! Now that I have seen, I will finish the running.” 

The marsh ended in a broad plain where a light twinkled. It was a long 
time since Mowgli had concerned himself with the doings of men, but this 
night the glimmer of the Red Flower drew him forward. 

“T will look,” said he, “as I did in the old days, and I will see how far the 
Man-Pack has changed.” 

Forgetting that he was no longer in his own Jungle, where he could do 
what he pleased, he trod carelessly through the dew-loaded grasses till he 
came to the hut where the light stood. Three or four yelping dogs gave 
tongue, for he was on the outskirts of a village. 

“Ho!” said Mowgli, sitting down noiselessly, after sending back a deep 
wolf-growl that silenced the curs. “What comes will come. Mowgli, what 
hast thou to do any more with the lairs of the Man-Pack?” He rubbed his 
mouth, remembering where a stone had struck it years ago when the other 
Man-Pack had cast him out. 

The door of the hut opened, and a woman stood peering out into the 
darkness. A child cried, and the woman said over her shoulder, “Sleep. It 
was but a jackal that waked the dogs. In a little time morning comes.” 

Mowgli in the grass began to shake as though he had fever. He knew that 
voice well, but to make sure he cried softly, surprised to find how man’s 
talk came back, “Messua! O Messua!” 

“Who calls?” said the woman, a quiver in her voice. 

“Hast thou forgotten?” said Mowgli. His throat was dry as he spoke. 

“Tf it be THOU, what name did I give thee? Say!” She had half shut the 
door, and her hand was clutching at her breast. 

“Nathoo! Ohe, Nathoo!” said Mowgli, for, as you remember, that was the 
name Messua gave him when he first came to the Man-Pack. 

“Come, my son,” she called, and Mowgli stepped into the light, and 
looked full at Messua, the woman who had been good to him, and whose 
life he had saved from the Man-Pack so long before. She was older, and her 
hair was gray, but her eyes and her voice had not changed. Woman-like, she 
expected to find Mowgli where she had left him, and her eyes travelled 
upward in a puzzled way from his chest to his head, that touched the top of 
the door. 


“My son,” she stammered; and then, sinking to his feet: “But it is no 
longer my son. It is a Godling of the Woods! Ahai!” 

As he stood in the red light of the oil-lamp, strong, tall, and beautiful, his 
long black hair sweeping over his shoulders, the knife swinging at his neck, 
and his head crowned with a wreath of white jasmine, he might easily have 
been mistaken for some wild god of a jungle legend. The child half asleep 
on a cot sprang up and shrieked aloud with terror. Messua turned to soothe 
him, while Mowgli stood still, looking in at the water-jars and the cooking- 
pots, the grain-bin, and all the other human belongings that he found 
himself remembering so well. 

“What wilt thou eat or drink?” Messua murmured. “This is all thine. We 
owe our lives to thee. But art thou him I called Nathoo, or a Godling, 
indeed?” 

“I am Nathoo,” said Mowgli, “I am very far from my own place. I saw 
this light, and came hither. I did not know thou wast here.” 

“After we came to Khanhiwara,” Messua said timidly, “the English 
would have helped us against those villagers that sought to burn us. 
Rememberest thou?” 

“Indeed, I have not forgotten.” 

“But when the English Law was made ready, we went to the village of 
those evil people, and it was no more to be found.” 

“That also I remember,” said Mowgli, with a quiver of his nostril. 

“My man, therefore, took service in the fields, and at last — for, indeed, 
he was a strong man — we held a little land here. It is not so rich as the old 
village, but we do not need much — we two.” 

“Where is he the man that dug in the dirt when he was afraid on that 
night?” 

“He is dead — a year.” 

“And he?” Mowgli pointed to the child. 

“My son that was born two Rains ago. If thou art a Godling, give him the 
Favour of the Jungle, that he may be safe among thy — thy people, as we 
were safe on that night.” 

She lifted up the child, who, forgetting his fright, reached out to play 
with the knife that hung on Mowsgli’s chest, and Mowgli put the little 
fingers aside very carefully. 

“And if thou art Nathoo whom the tiger carried away,” Messua went on, 
choking, “he is then thy younger brother. Give him an elder brother’s 
blessing.” 

“Hai-mai! What do I know of the thing called a blessing? I am neither a 


Godling nor his brother, and — O mother, mother, my heart is heavy in 
me.” He shivered as he set down the child. 

“Like enough,” said Messua, bustling among the cooking-pots. “This 
comes of running about the marshes by night. Beyond question, the fever 
had soaked thee to the marrow.” Mowgli smiled a little at the idea of 
anything in the Jungle hurting him. “I will make a fire, and thou shalt drink 
warm milk. Put away the jasmine wreath: the smell is heavy in so small a 
place.” 

Mowgli sat down, muttering, with his face in his hands. All manner of 
strange feelings that he had never felt before were running over him, 
exactly as though he had been poisoned, and he felt dizzy and a little sick. 
He drank the warm milk in long gulps, Messua patting him on the shoulder 
from time to time, not quite sure whether he were her son Nathoo of the 
long ago days, or some wonderful Jungle being, but glad to feel that he was 
at least flesh and blood. 

“Son,” she said at last, — her eyes were full of pride, — ”have any told 
thee that thou art beautiful beyond all men?” 

“Hah?” said Mowgli, for naturally he had never heard anything of the 
kind. Messua laughed softly and happily. The look in his face was enough 
for her. 

“T am the first, then? It is right, though it comes seldom, that a mother 
should tell her son these good things. Thou art very beautiful. Never have I 
looked upon such a man.” 

Mowgli twisted his head and tried to see over his own hard shoulder, and 
Messua laughed again so long that Mowgli, not knowing why, was forced 
to laugh with her, and the child ran from one to the other, laughing too. 

“Nay, thou must not mock thy brother,” said Messua, catching him to her 
breast. “When thou art one-half as fair we will marry thee to the youngest 
daughter of a king, and thou shalt ride great elephants.” 

Mowgli could not understand one word in three of the talk here; the 
warm milk was taking effect on him after his long run, so he curled up and 
in a minute was deep asleep, and Messua put the hair back from his eyes, 
threw a cloth over him, and was happy. Jungle-fashion, he slept out the rest 
of that night and all the next day; for his instincts, which never wholly slept, 
warned him there was nothing to fear. He waked at last with a bound that 
shook the hut, for the cloth over his face made him dream of traps; and 
there he stood, his hand on his knife, the sleep all heavy in his rolling eyes, 
ready for any fight. 

Messua laughed, and set the evening meal before him. There were only a 


few coarse cakes baked over the smoky fire, some rice, and a lump of sour 
preserved tamarinds — just enough to go on with till he could get to his 
evening kill. The smell of the dew in the marshes made him hungry and 
restless. He wanted to finish his spring running, but the child insisted on 
sitting in his arms, and Messua would have it that his long, blue-black hair 
must be combed out. So she sang, as she combed, foolish little baby-songs, 
now calling Mowgli her son, and now begging him to give some of his 
jungle power to the child. The hut door was closed, but Mowgli heard a 
sound he knew well, and saw Messua’s jaw drop with horror as a great gray 
paw came under the bottom of the door, and Gray Brother outside whined a 
muffled and penitent whine of anxiety and fear. 

“Out and wait! Ye would not come when I called,” said Mowgli in 
Jungle-talk, without turning his head, and the great gray paw disappeared. 

“Do not — do not bring thy — thy servants with thee,” said Messua. “I 
— we have always lived at peace with the Jungle.” 

“Tt is peace,” said Mowgli, rising. “Think of that night on the road to 
Khanhiwara. There were scores of such folk before thee and behind thee. 
But I see that even in springtime the Jungle People do not always forget. 
Mother, I go.” 

Messua drew aside humbly — he was indeed a wood-god, she thought; 
but as his hand was on the door the mother in her made her throw her arms 
round Mowsgli’s neck again and again. 

“Come back!” she whispered. “Son or no son, come back, for I love thee 
— Look, he too grieves.” 

The child was crying because the man with the shiny knife was going 
away. 

“Come back again,” Messua repeated. “By night or by day this door is 
never shut to thee.” 

Mowsgli’s throat worked as though the cords in it were being pulled, and 
his voice seemed to be dragged from it as he answered, “I will surely come 
back.” 

“And now,” he said, as he put by the head of the fawning wolf on the 
threshold, “I have a little cry against thee, Gray Brother. Why came ye not 
all four when I called so long ago?” 

“So long ago? It was but last night. I — we — were singing in the Jungle 
the new songs, for this is the Time of New Talk. Rememberest thou?” 

“Truly, truly.” 

“And as soon as the songs were sung,” Gray Brother went on earnestly, 
“T followed thy trail. I ran from all the others and followed hot-foot. But, O 


Little Brother, what hast THOU done, eating and sleeping with the Man- 
Pack?” 

“If ye had come when I called, this had never been,” said Mowgli, 
running much faster. 

“And now what is to be?” said Gray Brother. Mowgli was going to 
answer when a girl in a white cloth came down some path that led from the 
outskirts of the village. Gray Brother dropped out of sight at once, and 
Mowgli backed noiselessly into a field of high-springing crops. He could 
almost have touched her with his hand when the warm, green stalks closed 
before his face and he disappeared like a ghost. The girl screamed, for she 
thought she had seen a spirit, and then she gave a deep sigh. Mowgli parted 
the stalks with his hands and watched her till she was out of sight. 

“And now I do not know,” he said, sighing in his turn. “WHY did ye not 
come when I called?” 

“We follow thee — we follow thee,” Gray Brother mumbled, licking at 
Mowsgli’s heel. “We follow thee always, except in the Time of the New 
Talk.” 

“And would ye follow me to the Man-Pack?” Mowgli whispered. 

“Did I not follow thee on the night our old Pack cast thee out? Who 
waked thee lying among the crops?” 

“Ay, but again?” 

“Have I not followed thee to-night?” 

“Ay, but again and again, and it may be again, Gray Brother?” 

Gray Brother was silent. When he spoke he growled to himself, “The 
Black One spoke truth.” 

“And he said?” 

“Man goes to Man at the last. Raksha, our mother, said — — 

“So also said Akela on the night of Red Dog,” Mowgli muttered. 

“So also says Kaa, who is wiser than us all.” 

“What dost thou say, Gray Brother?” 

“They cast thee out once, with bad talk. They cut thy mouth with stones. 
They sent Buldeo to slay thee. They would have thrown thee into the Red 
Flower. Thou, and not I, hast said that they are evil and senseless. Thou, 
and not I — I follow my own people — didst let in the Jungle upon them. 
Thou, and not I, didst make song against them more bitter even than our 
song against Red Dog.” 

“T ask thee what THOU sayest?” 

They were talking as they ran. Gray Brother cantered on a while without 
replying, and then he said, — between bound and bound as it were, — 


” 


”Man-cub — Master of the Jungle — Son of Raksha, Lair-brother to me — 
though I forget for a little while in the spring, thy trail is my trail, thy lair is 
my lair, thy kill is my kill, and thy death-fight is my death-fight. I speak for 
the Three. But what wilt thou say to the Jungle?” 

“That is well thought. Between the sight and the kill it is not good to 
wait. Go before and cry them all to the Council Rock, and I will tell them 
what is in my stomach. But they may not come — in the Time of New Talk 
they may forget me.” 

“Hast thou, then, forgotten nothing?” snapped Gray Brother over his 
shoulder, as he laid himself down to gallop, and Mowgli followed, thinking. 

At any other season the news would have called all the Jungle together 
with bristling necks, but now they were busy hunting and fighting and 
killing and singing. From one to another Gray Brother ran, crying, “The 
Master of the Jungle goes back to Man! Come to the Council Rock.” And 
the happy, eager People only answered, “He will return in the summer 
heats. The Rains will drive him to lair. Run and sing with us, Gray Brother.” 

“But the Master of the Jungle goes back to Man,” Gray Brother would 
repeat. 

“Eee — Yoawa? Is the Time of New Talk any less sweet for that?” they 
would reply. So when Mowgli, heavy-hearted, came up through the well- 
remembered rocks to the place where he had been brought into the Council, 
he found only the Four, Baloo, who was nearly blind with age, and the 
heavy, cold-blooded Kaa coiled around Akela’s empty seat. 

“Thy trail ends here, then, Manling?” said Kaa, as Mowgli threw himself 
down, his face in his hands. “Cry thy cry. We be of one blood, thou and I — 
man and snake together.” 

“Why did I not die under Red Dog?” the boy moaned. “My strength is 
gone from me, and it is not any poison. By night and by day I hear a double 
step upon my trail. When I turn my head it is as though one had hidden 
himself from me that instant. I go to look behind the trees and he is not 
there. I call and none cry again; but it is as though one listened and kept 
back the answer. I lie down, but I do not rest. I run the spring running, but I 
am not made still. I bathe, but I am not made cool. The kill sickens me, but 
I have no heart to fight except I kill. The Red Flower is in my body, my 
bones are water — and — I know not what I know.” 

“What need of talk?” said Baloo slowly, turning his head to where 
Mowgli lay. “Akela by the river said it, that Mowgli should drive Mowgli 
back to the Man-Pack. I said it. But who listens now to Baloo? Bagheera — 
where is Bagheera this night? — he knows also. It is the Law.” 


“When we met at Cold Lairs, Manling, I knew it,” said Kaa, turning a 
little in his mighty coils. “Man goes to Man at the last, though the Jungle 
does not cast him out.” 

The Four looked at one another and at Mowgli, puzzled but obedient. 

“The Jungle does not cast me out, then?” Mowgli stammered. 

Gray Brother and the Three growled furiously, beginning, “So long as we 
live none shall dare — — ” But Baloo checked them. 

“T taught thee the Law. It is for me to speak,” he said; “and, though I 
cannot now see the rocks before me, I see far. Little Frog, take thine own 
trail; make thy lair with thine own blood and pack and people; but when 
there is need of foot or tooth or eye, or a word carried swiftly by night, 
remember, Master of the Jungle, the Jungle is thine at call.” 

“The Middle Jungle is thine also,” said Kaa. “I speak for no small 
people.” 

“Hai-mai, my brothers,” cried Mowgli, throwing up his arms with a sob. 
“I know not what I know! I would not go; but I am drawn by both feet. 
How shall I leave these nights?” 

“Nay, look up, Little Brother,” Baloo repeated. “There is no shame in this 
hunting. When the honey is eaten we leave the empty hive.” 

“Having cast the skin,” said Kaa, “we may not creep into it afresh. It is 
the Law.” 

“Listen, dearest of all to me,” said Baloo. There is neither word nor will 
here to hold thee back. Look up! Who may question the Master of the 
Jungle? I saw thee playing among the white pebbles yonder when thou wast 
a little frog; and Bagheera, that bought thee for the price of a young bull 
newly killed, saw thee also. Of that Looking Over we two only remain; for 
Raksha, thy lair-mother, is dead with thy lair-father; the old Wolf-Pack is 
long since dead; thou knowest whither Shere Khan went, and Akela died 
among the dholes, where, but for thy wisdom and strength, the second 
Seeonee Pack would also have died. There remains nothing but old bones. 
It is no longer the Man-cub that asks leave of his Pack, but the Master of 
the Jungle that changes his trail. Who shall question Man in his ways?” 

“But Bagheera and the Bull that bought me,” said Mowgli. “I would not 
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His words were cut short by a roar and a crash in the thicket below, and 
Bagheera, light, strong, and terrible as always, stood before him. 

“Therefore,” he said, stretching out a dripping right paw, “I did not come. 
It was a long hunt, but he lies dead in the bushes now — a bull in his 
second year — the Bull that frees thee, Little Brother. All debts are paid 


now. For the rest, my word is Baloo’s word.” He licked Mowsgli’s foot. 
“Remember, Bagheera loved thee,” he cried, and bounded away. At the foot 
of the hill he cried again long and loud, “Good hunting on a new trail, 
Master of the Jungle! Remember, Bagheera loved thee.” 

“Thou hast heard,” said Baloo. “There is no more. Go now; but first 
come to me. O wise Little Frog, come to me!” 

“Tt is hard to cast the skin,” said Kaa as Mowgli sobbed and sobbed, with 
his head on the blind bear’s side and his arms round his neck, while Baloo 
tried feebly to lick his feet. 

“The stars are thin,” said Gray Brother, snuffing at the dawn wind. 
“Where shall we lair to-day? for from now, we follow new trails.” 





And this is the last of the Mowgli stories. 


THE OUTSONG 


[This is the song that Mowgli heard behind him in the Jungle till he came to 
Messua’s door again. | 
Baloo 


For the sake of him who showed 

One wise Frog the Jungle-Road, 
Keep the Law the Man-Pack make — 
For thy blind old Baloo’s sake! 

Clean or tainted, hot or stale, 

Hold it as it were the Trail, 

Through the day and through the night, 
Questing neither left nor right. 

For the sake of him who loves 

Thee beyond all else that moves, 
When thy Pack would make thee pain, 
Say: “Tabaqui sings again.” 

When thy Pack would work thee ill, 
Say: “Shere Khan is yet to kill.” 
When the knife is drawn to slay, 
Keep the Law and go thy way. 

(Root and honey, palm and spathe, 
Guard a cub from harm and scathe!) 
Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 

Kaa 


Anger is the egg of Fear — 

Only lidless eyes are clear. 
Cobra-poison none may leech. 

Even so with Cobra-speech. 

Open talk shall call to thee 

Strength, whose mate is Courtesy. 
Send no lunge beyond thy length; 
Lend no rotten bough thy strength. 
Gauge thy gape with buck or goat, 
Lest thine eye should choke thy throat, 


After gorging, wouldst thou sleep? 
Look thy den is hid and deep, 

Lest a wrong, by thee forgot, 

Draw thy killer to the spot. 

East and West and North and South, 
Wash thy hide and close thy mouth. 
(Pit and rift and blue pool-brim, 
Middle-Jungle follow him!) 

Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 
Bagheera 


In the cage my life began; 

Well I know the worth of Man. 
By the Broken Lock that freed — 
Man-cub, ‘ware the Man-cub’s breed! 
Scenting-dew or starlight pale, 
Choose no tangled tree-cat trail. 
Pack or council, hunt or den, 

Cry no truce with Jackal-Men. 
Feed them silence when they say: 
“Come with us an easy way.” 
Feed them silence when they seek 
Help of thine to hurt the weak. 
Make no banaar’s boast of skill; 
Hold thy peace above the kill. 
Let nor call nor song nor sign 
Turn thee from thy hunting-line. 
(Morning mist or twilight clear, 
Serve him, Wardens of the Deer!) 
Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 

The Three 


On the trail that thou must tread 

To the thresholds of our dread, 

Where the Flower blossoms red; 
Through the nights when thou shalt lie 
Prisoned from our Mother-sky, 


Hearing us, thy loves, go by; 

In the dawns when thou shalt wake 
To the toil thou canst not break, 
Heartsick for the Jungle’s sake: 
Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Wisdom, Strength, and Courtesy, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 


THE DAY’S WORK 
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THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS 


The least that Findlayson, of the Public Works Department, expected was a 
C. I. E.; he dreamed of a C. S. I.: indeed, his friends told him that he 
deserved more. For three years he had endured heat and cold, 
disappointment, discomfort, danger, and disease, with responsibility almost 
too heavy for one pair of shoulders; and day by day, through that time, the 
great Kashi Bridge over the Ganges had grown under his charge. Now, in 
less than three months, if all went well, his Excellency the Viceroy would 
open the bridge in state, an archbishop would bless it, and the first trainload 
of soldiers would come over it, and there would be speeches. 

Findlayson, C. E., sat in his trolley on a construction line that ran along 
one of the main revetments — the huge stone-faced banks that flared away 
north and south for three miles on either side of the river — and permitted 
himself to think of the end. With its approaches, his work was one mile and 
three-quarters fin length; a lattice-girder bridge, trussed with the Findlayson 
truss, standing on seven-and-twenty brick pies. Each one of those piers was 
twenty-four feet in diameter, capped with red Agra stone and sunk eighty 
feet below the shifting sand of the Ganges’ bed. Above them was a railway- 
line fifteen feet broad; above that, again, a cart-road of eighteen feet, 
flanked with footpaths. At either end rose towers of red brick, loopholed for 
musketry and pierced for big guns, and the ramp of the road was being 
pushed forward to their haunches. The raw earth-ends were crawling and 
alive with hundreds upon hundreds of tiny asses climbing out of the 
yawning borrow-pit below with sackfuls of stuff; and the hot afternoon air 
was filled with the noise of hooves, the rattle of the drivers’ sticks, and the 
swish and roll-down of the dirt. The river was very low, and on the dazzling 
white sand between the three centre piers stood squat cribs of railway- 
sleepers, filled within and daubed without with mud, to support the last of 
the girders as those were riveted up. In the little deep water left by the 
drought, an overhead-crane travelled to and fro along its spile-pier, jerking 
sections of iron into place, snorting and backing and grunting as an elephant 
grunts in the timber-yard. Riveters by the hundred swarmed about the 
lattice side-work and the iron roof of the railway-line, hung from invisible 
staging under the bellies of the girders, clustered round the throats of the 
piers, and rode on the overhang of the footpath-stanchions; their fire-pots 
and the spurts of flame that answered each hammer-stroke showing no more 
than pale yellow in the sun’s glare. East and west and north and south the 


construction-trains rattled and shrieked up and down the embankments, the 
piled trucks of brown and white stone banging behind them till the side- 
boards were unpinned, and with a roar and a grumble a few thousand tons 
more material were flung out to hold the river in place. 

Findlayson, C. E., turned on his trolley and looked over the face of the 
country that he had changed for seven miles around. Looked back on the 
humming village of five thousand workmen; up stream and down, along the 
vista of spurs and sand; across the river to the far piers, lessening in the 
haze; overhead to the guard-towers — and only he knew how strong those 
were — and with a sigh of contentment saw that his work was good. There 
stood his bridge before him in the sunlight, lacking only a few weeks’ work 
on the girders of the three middle piers — his bridge, raw and ugly as 
original sin, but pukka — permanent — to endure when all memory of the 
builder, yea, even of the splendid Findlayson truss, had perished. 
Practically, the thing was done. 

Hitchcock, his assistant, cantered along the line on a little switch-tailed 
Kabuli pony who through long practice could have trotted securely over a 
trestle, and nodded to his chief. 

“All but,” said he, with a smile. 

“T’ve been thinking about it,” the senior answered. “Not half a bad job 
for two men, is it?” 

“One-and a half. Gad, what a Cooper’s Hill cub I was when I came on 
the works!” Hitchcock felt very old in the crowded experiences of the past 
three years, that had taught him power and responsibility. 

“You were rather a colt,” said Findlayson. “I wonder how you’ll like 
going back to office-work when this job’s over.” 

“T shall hate it!” said the young man, and as he went on his eye followed 
Findlayson’s, and he muttered, “Isn’t it damned good?” 

“T think we’ll go up the service together,” Findlayson said to himself. 
“You’re too good a youngster to waste on another man. Cub thou wart; 
assistant thou art. Personal assistant, and at Simla, thou shalt be, if any 
credit comes to me out of the business!” 

Indeed; the burden of the work had fallen altogether on Findlayson and 
his assistant, the young man whom he had chosen because of his rawness to 
break to his own needs. There were labour contractors by the half-hundred 
— fitters and riveters, European, borrowed from the railway workshops, 
with, perhaps, twenty white and half-caste subordinates to direct, under 
direction, the bevies of workmen — but none knew better than these two, 
who trusted each other, how the underlings were not to be trusted. They had 


been tried many times in sudden crises — by slipping of booms, by 
breaking of tackle, failure of cranes, and the wrath of the river — but no 
stress had brought to light any man among men whom Findlayson and 
Hitchcock would have honoured by working as remorselessly as they 
worked themselves. Findlayson thought it over from the beginning: the 
months of office-work destroyed at a blow when the Government of India, 
at the last moment, added two feet to the width of the bridge, under the 
impression that bridges were cut out of paper, and so brought to ruin at least 
half an acre of calculations — and Hitchcock, new to disappointment, 
buried his head in his arms and wept; the heart-breaking delays over the 
filling of the contracts in England; the futile correspondences hinting at 
great wealth of commissions if one, only one, rather doubtful consignment 
were passed; the war that followed the refusal; the careful, polite 
obstruction at the other end that followed the war, till young Hitchcock, 
putting one month’s leave to another month, and borrowing ten days from 
Findlayson, spent his poor little savings of a year in a wild dash to London, 
and there, as his own tongue asserted and the later consignments proved, 
put the fear of God into a man so great that he feared only Parliament and 
said so till Hitchcock wrought with him across his own dinner-table, and — 
he feared the Kashi Bridge and all who spoke in its name. Then there was 
the cholera that came in the night to the village by the bridge works; and 
after the cholera smote the Smallpox. The fever they had always with them. 
Hitchcock had been appointed a magistrate of the third class with whipping 
powers, for the better government of the community, and Findlayson 
watched him wield his powers temperately, learning what to overlook and 
what to look after. It was a long, long reverie, and it covered storm, sudden 
freshets, death in every manner and shape, violent and awful rage against 
red tape half frenzying a mind that knows it should be busy on other things; 
drought, sanitation, finance; birth, wedding, burial, and riot in the village of 
twenty warring castes; argument, expostulation, persuasion, and the blank 
despair that a man goes to bed upon, thankful that his rifle is all in pieces in 
the gun-case. Behind everything rose the black frame of the Kashi Bridge 
— plate by plate, girder by girder, span by span-and each pier of it recalled 
Hitchcock, the all-round man, who had stood by his chief without failing 
from the very first to this last. 

So the bridge was two men’s work — unless one counted Peroo, as Peroo 
certainly counted himself. He was a Lascar, a Kharva from Bulsar, familiar 
with every port between Rockhampton and London, who had risen to the 
rank of sarang on the British India boats, but wearying of routine musters 


and clean clothes, had thrown up the service and gone inland, where men of 
his calibre were sure of employment. For his knowledge of tackle and the 
handling of heavy weights, Peroo was worth almost any price he might 
have chosen to put upon his services; but custom decreed the wage of the 
overhead men, and Peroo was not within many silver pieces of his proper 
value. Neither running water nor extreme heights made him afraid; and, as 
an ex-serang, he knew how to hold authority. No piece of iron was so big or 
so badly placed that Peroo could not devise a tackle to lift it — a loose- 
ended, sagging arrangement, rigged with a scandalous amount of talking, 
but perfectly equal to the work in hand. It was Peroo who had saved the 
girder of Number Seven pier from destruction when the new wire rope 
jammed in the eye of the crane, and the huge plate tilted in its slings, 
threatening to slide out sideways. Then the native workmen lost their heads 
with great shoutings, and Hitchcock’s right arm was broken by a falling T- 
plate, and he buttoned it up in his coat and swooned, and came to and 
directed for four hours till Peroo, from the top of the crane, reported “Alls 
well,” and the plate swung home. There was no one like Peroo, serang, to 
lash, and guy, and hold to control the donkey-engines, to hoist a fallen 
locomotive craftily out of the borrow-pit into which it had tumbled; to strip, 
and dive, if need be, to see how the concrete blocks round the piers stood 
the scouring of Mother Gunga, or to adventure up-stream on a monsoon 
night and report on the state of the embankment-facings. He would interrupt 
the field-councils of Findlayson and Hitchcock without fear, till his 
wonderful English, or his still more wonderful lingua franca, half 
Portuguese and half Malay, ran out and he was forced to take string and 
show the knots that he would recommend. He controlled his own gang of 
tacklemen — mysterious relatives from Kutch Mandvi gathered month by 
month and tried to the uttermost. No consideration of family or kin allowed 
Peroo to keep weak hands or a giddy head on the pay-roll. “My honour is 
the honour of this bridge,” he would say to the about-to-be-dismissed. 
“What do I care for your honour? Go and work on a steamer. That is all you 
are fit for.” 

The little cluster of huts where he and his gang lived centred round the 
tattered dwelling of a sea-priest — one who had never set foot on black 
water, but had been chosen as ghostly counsellor by two generations of sea- 
rovers all unaffected by port missions or those creeds which are thrust upon 
sailors by agencies along Thames bank. The priest of the Lascara had 
nothing to do with their caste, or indeed with anything at all. He ate the 
offerings of his church, and slept and smoked, and slept again “for,” said 


Peroo, who had haled him a thousand miles inland, “he is a very holy man. 
He never cares what you eat so long as you do not eat beef, and that is 
good, because on land we worship Shiva, we Kharvas; but at sea on the 
Kumpani’s boats we attend strictly to the orders of the Burra Malum [the 
first mate], and on this bridge we observe what Finlinson Sahib says.” 

Finlinson Sahib had that day given orders to clear the scaffolding from 
the guard-tower on the right bank, and Peroo with his mates was casting 
loose and lowering down the bamboo poles and planks as swiftly as ever 
they had whipped the cargo out of a coaster. 

From his trolley he could hear the whistle of the serang’s silver pipe and 
the creak and clatter of the pulleys. Peroo was standing on the topmost 
coping of the tower, clad in the blue dungaree of his abandoned service, and 
as Findlayson motioned to him to be careful, for his was no life to throw 
away, he gripped the last pole, and, shading his eyes ship-fashion, answered 
with the long-drawn wail of the fo’c’sle lookout: “Ham dekhta hai” (“I am 
looking out”). Findlayson laughed and then sighed. It was years since he 
had seen a steamer, and he was sick for home. As his trolley passed under 
the tower, Peroo descended by a rope, ape-fashion, and cried: “It looks well 
now, Sahib. Our bridge is all but done. What think you Mother Gunga will 
say when the rail runs over?” 

“She has said little so far. It was never Mother Gunga that delayed us.” 

“There is always time for her; and none the less there has been delay. Has 
the Sahib forgotten last autumn’s flood, when the stoneboats were sunk 
without warning — or only a half-day’s warning?” 

“Yes, but nothing save a big flood could hurt us now. The spurs are 
holding well on the west bank.” 

“Mother Gunga eats great allowances. There is always room for more 
stone on the revetments. I tell this to the Chota Sahib” — he meant 
Hitchcock — “and he laughs.” 

“No matter, Peroo. Another year thou wilt be able to build a bridge in 
thine own fashion.” 

The Lascar grinned. “Then it will not be in this way — with stonework 
sunk under water, as the Quetta was sunk. I like sus-suspen-sheen bridges 
that fly from bank to bank, with one big step, like a gang-plank. Then no 
water can hurt. When does the Lord Sahib come to open the bridge?” 

“In three months, when the weather is cooler.” 

“Ho! ho! He is like the Burra Malum. He sleeps below while the work is 
being done. Then he comes upon the quarter-deck and touches with his 
finger, and says: ‘This is not clean! Dam jibboonwallah!’” 


“But the Lord Sahib does not call me a dam jibboonwallah, Peroo.” 

“No, Sahib; but he does not come on deck till the work is all finished. 
Even the Burra Malum of the Nerbudda said once at Tuticorin — ” 

“Bah! Go! I am busy.” 

“T, also!” said Peroo, with an unshaken countenance. “May I take the 
light dinghy now and row along the spurs?” 

“To hold them with thy hands? They are, I think, sufficiently heavy.” 

“Nay, Sahib. It is thus. At sea, on the Black Water, we have room to be 
blown up and down without care. Here we have no room at all. Look you, 
we have put the river into a dock, and run her between stone sills.” 

Findlayson smiled at the “we.” 

“We have bitted and bridled her. She is not like the sea, that can beat 
against a soft beach. She is Mother Gunga — in irons.” His voice fell a 
little. 

“Peroo, thou hast been up and down the world more even than I. Speak 
true talk, now. How much dolt thou in thy heart believe of Mother Gunga?” 

“All that our priest says. London is London, Sahib. Sydney is Sydney, 
and Port Darwin is Port Darwin. Also Mother Gunga is Mother Gunga, and 
when I come back to her banks I know this and worship. In London I did 
poojah to the big temple by the river for the sake of the God within.... 
Yes, I will not take the cushions in the dinghy.” 

Findlayson mounted his horse and trotted to the shed of a bungalow that 
he shared with his assistant. The place had become home to him in the last 
three years. He had grilled in the heat, sweated in the rains, and shivered 
with fever under the rude thatch roof; the lime-wash beside the door was 
covered with rough drawings and formulae, and the sentry-path trodden in 
the matting of the verandah showed where he had walked alone. There is no 
eight-hour limit to an engineer’s work, and the evening meal with 
Hitchcock was eaten booted and spurred: over their cigars they listened to 
the hum of the village as the gangs came up from the river-bed and the 
lights began to twinkle. 

“Peroo has gone up the spurs in your dinghy. He’s taken a couple of 
nephews with him, and he’s lolling in the stern like a commodore,” said 
Hitchcock. 

“That’s all right. He’s got something on his mind. You’d think that ten 
years in the British India boats would have knocked most of his religion out 
of him.” 

“So it has,” said Hitchcock, chuckling. “I overheard him the other day in 
the middle of a most atheistical talk with that fat old guru of theirs. Peroo 


denied the efficacy of prayer; and wanted the guru to go to sea and watch a 
gale out with him, and see if he could stop a monsoon.” 

“All the same, if you carried off his gurus he’d leave us like a shot. He 
was yarning away to me about praying to the dome of St. Paul’s when he 
was in London.” 

“He told me that the first time he went into the engine-room of a steamer, 
when he was a boy, he prayed to the low-pressure cylinder.” 

“Not half a bad thing to pray to, either. He’s propitiating his own Gods 
now, and he wants to know what Mother Gunga will think of a bridge being 
run across her. Who’s there?” A shadow darkened the doorway, and a 
telegram was put into Hitchcock’s hand. 

“She ought to be pretty well used to it by this time. Only a tar. It ought to 
be Ralli’s answer about the new rivets. . . . Great Heavens!” Hitchcock 
jumped to his feet. 

“What is it?” said the senior, and took the form. “That’s what Mother 
Gunga thinks, is it,” he said, reading. “Keep cool, young’un. We’ve got all 
our work cut out for us. Let’s see. Muir wired half an hour ago: ‘Floods on 
the Ramgunga. Look out.’ Well, that gives us — one, two — nine and a half 
for the flood to reach Melipur Ghaut and seven’s sixteen and a half to 
Lataoli — say fifteen hours before it comes down to us.” 

“Curse that hill-fed sewer of a Ramgunga! Findlayson, this is two months 
before anything could have been expected, and the left bank is littered up 
with stuff still. Two full months before the time!” 

“That’s why it comes. I’ve only known Indian rivers for five-and-twenty 
years, and I don’t pretend to understand. Here comes another tar.” 
Findlayson opened the telegram. “Cockran, this time, from the Ganges 
Canal: ‘Heavy rains here. Bad.’ He might have saved the last word. Well, 
we don’t want to know any more. We’ve got to work the gangs all night and 
clean up the river-bed. Yov’ll take the east bank and work out to meet me in 
the middle. Get every thing that floats below the bridge: we shall have quite 
enough rivercraft coming down adrift anyhow, without letting the stone- 
boats ram the piers. What have you got on the east bank that needs looking 
after.” 

“Pontoon — one big pontoon with the overhead crane on it. T’other 
overhead crane on the mended pontoon, with the cart-road rivets from 
Twenty to Twenty-three piers — two construction lines, and a turning-spur. 
The pilework must take its chance,” said Hitchcock. 

“All right. Roll up everything you can lay hands on. We’ll give the gang 
fifteen minutes more to eat their grub.” 


Close to the verandah stood a big night-gong, never used except for 
flood, or fire in the village. Hitchcock had called for a fresh horse, and was 
off to his side of the bridge when Findlayson took the cloth-bound stick and 
smote with the rubbing stroke that brings out the full thunder of the metal. 

Long before the last rumble ceased every night-gong in the village had 
taken up the warning. To these were added the hoarse screaming of conches 
in the little temples; the throbbing of drums and tom-toms; and, from the 
European quarters, where the riveters lived, McCartney’s bugle, a weapon 
of offence on Sundays and festivals, brayed desperately, calling to 
“Stables.” Engine after engine toiling home along the spurs at the end of her 
day’s work whistled in answer till the whistles were answered from the far 
bank. Then the big gong thundered thrice for a sign that it was flood and not 
fire; conch, drum, and whistle echoed the call, and the village quivered to 
the sound of bare feet running upon soft earth. The order in all cases was to 
stand by the day’s work and wait instructions. The gangs poured by in the 
dusk; men stopping to knot a loin-cloth or fasten a sandal; gang-foremen 
shouting to their subordinates as they ran or paused by the tool-issue sheds 
for bars and mattocks; locomotives creeping down their tracks wheel-deep 
in the crowd; till the brown torrent disappeared into the dusk of the river- 
bed, raced over the pilework, swarmed along the lattices, clustered by the 
cranes, and stood still each man in his place. 

Then the troubled beating of the gong carried the order to take up 
everything and bear it beyond highwater mark, and the flare-lamps broke 
out by the hundred between the webs of dull iron as the riveters began a 
night’s work, racing against the flood that was to come. The girders of the 
three centre piers — those that stood on the cribs — were all but in 
position. They needed just as many rivets as could be driven into them, for 
the flood would assuredly wash out their supports, and the ironwork would 
settle down on the caps of stone if they were not blocked at the ends. A 
hundred crowbars strained at the sleepers of the temporary line that fed the 
unfinished piers. It was heaved up in lengths, loaded into trucks, and 
backed up the bank beyond flood-level by the groaning locomotives. The 
tool-sheds on the sands melted away before the attack of shouting armies, 
and with them went the stacked ranks of Government stores, iron-bound 
boxes of rivets, pliers, cutters, duplicate parts of the riveting-machines, 
Spare pumps and chains. The big crane would be the last to be shifted, for 
she was hoisting all the heavy stuff up to the main structure of the bridge. 
The concrete blocks on the fleet of stone-boats were dropped overside, 
where there was any depth of water, to guard the piers, and the empty boats 


themselves were poled under the bridge down-stream. It was here that 
Peroo’s pipe shrilled loudest, for the first stroke of the big gong had brought 
the dinghy back at racing speed, and Peroo and his people were stripped to 
the waist, working for the honour and credit which are better than life. 

“T knew she would speak,” he cried. “I knew, but the telegraph gives us 
good warning. O sons of unthinkable begetting — children of unspeakable 
shame — are we here for the look of the thing?” It was two feet of wire- 
rope frayed at the ends, and it did wonders as Peroo leaped from gunnel to 
gunnel, shouting the language of the sea. 

Findlayson was more troubled for the stone-boats than anything else. 
McCartney, with his gangs, was blocking up the ends of the three doubtful 
spans, but boats adrift, if the flood chanced to be a high one, might 
endanger the girders; and there was a very fleet in the shrunken channel. 

“Get them behind the swell of the guard-tower,” he shouted down to 
Peroo. “It will be dead-water there. Get them below the bridge.” 

“Accha! [Very good.] I know; we are mooring them with wire-rope,” was 
the answer. “Heh! I Listen to the Chota Sahib. He is working hard.” 

From across the river came an almost continuous whistling of 
locomotives, backed by the rumble of stone. Hitchcock at the last minute 
was spending a few hundred more trucks of Tarakee stone in reinforcing his 
spurs and embankments. 

“The bridge challenges Mother Gunga,” said Peroo, with a laugh. “But 
when she talks I know whose voice will be the loudest.” 

For hours the naked men worked, screaming and shouting under the 
lights. It was a hot, moonless night; the end of it was darkened by clouds 
and a sudden squall that made Findlayson very grave. 

“She moves!” said Peroo, just before the dawn. “Mother Gunga is 
awake! Hear!” He dipped his hand over the side of a boat and the current 
mumbled on it. A little wave hit the side of a pier with a crisp slap. 

“Six hours before her time,” said Findlayson, mopping his forehead 
savagely. “Now we can’t depend on anything. We’d better clear all hands 
out of the river-bed.” 

Again the big gong beat, and a second time there was the rushing of 
naked feet on earth and ringing iron; the clatter of tools ceased. In the 
silence, men heard the dry yawn of water crawling over thirsty sand. 

Foreman after foreman shouted to Findlayson, who had posted himself 
by the guard-tower, that his section of the river-bed had been cleaned out, 
and when the last voice dropped Findlayson hurried over the bridge till the 
iron plating of the permanent way gave place to the temporary plank-walk 


over the three centre piers, and there he met Hitchcock. 

“All clear your side?” said Findlayson. The whisper rang in the box of 
latticework. 

“Yes, and the east channel’s filling now. We’re utterly out of our 
reckoning. When is this thing down on us?” 

“There’s no saying. She’s filling as fast as she can. Look!” Findlayson 
pointed to the planks below his feet, where the sand, burned and defiled by 
months of work, was beginning to whisper and fizz. 

“What orders?” said Hitchcock. 

“Call the roll — count stores — sit on your hunkers — and pray for the 
bridge. That’s all I can think of. Good night. Don’t risk your life trying to 
fish out anything that may go down-stream.” 

“Oh, PII be as prudent as you are! ‘Night. Heavens, how she’s filling! 
Here’s the rain in earnest!” Findlayson picked his way back to his bank, 
sweeping the last of McCartney’s riveters before him. The gangs had spread 
themselves along the embankments, regardless of the cold rain of the dawn, 
and there they waited for the flood. Only Peroo kept his men together 
behind the swell of the guard-tower, where the stone-boats lay tied fore and 
aft with hawsers, wire-rope, and chains. 

A shrill wail ran along the line, growing to a yell, half fear and half 
wonder: the face of the river whitened from bank to bank between the stone 
facings, and the faraway spurs went out in spouts of foam. Mother Gunga 
had come bank-high in haste, and a wall of chocolate-coloured water was 
her messenger. There was a shriek above the roar of the water, the 
complaint of the spans coming down on their blocks as the cribs were 
whirled out from under their bellies. The stone-boats groaned and ground 
each other in the eddy that swung round the abutment, and their clumsy 
masts rose higher and higher against the dim sky-line. 

“Before she was shut between these walls we knew what she would do. 
Now she is thus cramped God only knows what she will do!” said Peroo, 
watching the furious turmoil round the guard-tower. “Ohe! Fight, then! 
Fight hard, for it is thus that a woman wears herself out.” 

But Mother Gunga would not fight as Peroo desired. After the first 
down-stream plunge there came no more walls of water, but the river lifted 
herself bodily, as a snake when she drinks in midsummer, plucking and 
fingering along the revetments, and banking up behind the piers till even 
Findlayson began to recalculate the strength of his work. 

When day came the village gasped. “Only last night,” men said, turning 
to each other, “it was as a town in the river-bed! Look now!” 


And they looked and wondered afresh at the deep water, the racing water 
that licked the throat of the piers. The farther bank was veiled by rain, into 
which the bridge ran out and vanished; the spurs up-stream were marked by 
no more than eddies and spoutings, and down-stream the pent river, once 
freed of her guide-lines, had spread like a sea to the horizon. Then hurried 
by, rolling in the water, dead men and oxen together, with here and there a 
patch of thatched roof that melted when it touched a pier. 

“Big flood,” said Peroo, and Findlayson nodded. It was as big a flood as 
he had any wish to watch. His bridge would stand what was upon her now, 
but not very much more, and if by any of a thousand chances there 
happened to be a weakness in the embankments, Mother Gunga would 
carry his honour to the sea with the other raffle. Worst of all, there was 
nothing to do except to sit still; and Findlayson sat still under his macintosh 
till his helmet became pulp on his head, and his boots were over-ankle in 
mire. He took no count of time, for the river was marking the hours, inch by 
inch and foot by foot, along the embankment, and he listened, numb and 
hungry, to the straining of the stone-boats, the hollow thunder under the 
piers, and the hundred noises that make the full note of a flood. Once a 
dripping servant brought him food, but he could not eat; and once he 
thought that he heard a faint toot from a locomotive across the river, and 
then he smiled. The bridge’s failure would hurt his assistant not a little, but 
Hitchcock was a young man with his big work yet to do. For himself the 
crash meant everything — everything that made a hard life worth the living. 
They would say, the men of his own profession. . . he remembered the half 
pitying things that he himself had said when Lockhart’s new waterworks 
burst and broke down in brickheaps and sludge, and Lockhart’s spirit broke 
in him and he died. He remembered what he himself had said when the 
Sumao Bridge went out in the big cyclone by the sea; and most he 
remembered poor Hartopp’s face three weeks later, when the shame had 
marked it. His bridge was twice the size of Hartopp’s, and it carried the 
Findlayson truss as well as the new pier-shoe — the Findlayson bolted 
shoe. There were no excuses in his service. Government might listen, 
perhaps, but his own kind would judge him by his bridge, as that stood or 
fell. He went over it in his head, plate by plate, span by span, brick by 
brick, pier by pier, remembering, comparing, estimating, and recalculating, 
lest there should be any mistake; and through the long hours and through 
the flights of formulae that danced and wheeled before him a cold fear 
would come to pinch his heart. His side of the sum was beyond question; 
but what man knew Mother Gunga’s arithmetic? Even as he was making all 


sure by the multiplication-table, the river might be scooping a pot-hole to 
the very bottom of any one of those eighty-foot piers that carried his 
reputation. Again a servant came to him with food, but his mouth was dry, 
and he could only drink and return to the decimals in his brain. And the 
river was still rising. Peroo, in a mat shelter-coat, crouched at his feet, 
watching now his face and now the face of the river, but saying nothing. 

At last the Lascar rose and floundered through the mud towards the 
village, but he was careful to leave an ally to watch the boats. 

Presently he returned, most irreverently driving before him the priest of 
his creed — a fat old man, with a grey beard that whipped the wind with the 
wet cloth that blew over his shoulder. Never was seen so lamentable a guru. 

“What good are offerings and little kerosene lamps and dry grain,” 
shouted Peroo, “if squatting in the mud is all that thou canst do? Thou hast 
dealt long with the Gods when they were contented and well-wishing. Now 
they are angry. Speak to them!” 

“What is a man against the wrath of Gods?” whined the priest, cowering 
as the wind took him. “Let me go to the temple, and I will pray there.” 

“Son of a pig, pray here! Is there no return for salt fish and curry powder 
and dried onions? Call aloud! Tell Mother Gunga we have had enough. Bid 
her be still for the night. I cannot pray, but I have been serving in the 
Kumpani’s boats, and when men did not obey my orders I — ” A flourish of 
the wire-rope colt rounded the sentence, and the priest, breaking free from 
his disciple, fled to the village. 

“Fat pig!” said Peroo. “After all that we have done for him! When the 
flood is down I will see to it that we get a new guru. Finlinson Sahib, it 
darkens for night now, and since yesterday nothing has been eaten. Be wise, 
Sahib. No man can endure watching and great thinking on an empty belly. 
Lie down, Sahib. The river will do what the river will do.” 

“The bridge is mine; I cannot leave it.” 

“Wilt thou hold it up with thy hands, then?” said Peroo, laughing. “I was 
troubled for my boats and sheers before the flood came. Now we are in the 
hands of the Gods. The Sahib will not eat and lie down? Take these, then. 
They are meat and good toddy together, and they kill all weariness, besides 
the fever that follows the rain. I have eaten nothing else to-day at all.” 

He took a small tin tobacco-box from his sodden waistbelt and thrust it 
into Findlayson’s hand, saying, “Nay, do not be afraid. It is no more than 
opium — clean Malwa opium!” 

Findlayson shook two or three of the dark-brown pellets into his hand, 
and hardly knowing what he did, swallowed them. The stuff was at least a 


good guard against fever — the fever that was creeping upon him out of the 
wet mud — and he had seen what Peroo could do in the stewing mists of 
autumn on the strength of a dose from the tin box. 

Peroo nodded with bright eyes. “In a little — in a little the Sahib will find 
that he thinks well again. I too will — ” He dived into his treasure-box, 
resettled the rain-coat over his head, and squatted down to watch the boats. 
It was too dark now to see beyond the first pier, and the night seemed to 
have given the river new strength. Findlayson stood with his chin on his 
chest, thinking. There was one point about one of the piers — the seventh 
— that he had not fully settled in his mind. The figures would not shape 
themselves to the eye except one by one and at enormous intervals of time. 
There was a sound rich and mellow in his ears like the deepest note of a 
double-bass — an entrancing sound upon which he pondered for several 
hours, as it seemed. Then Peroo was at his elbow, shouting that a wire 
hawser had snapped and the stone-boats were loose. Findlayson saw the 
fleet open and swing out fanwise to a long-drawn shriek of wire straining 
across gunnels. 

“A tree hit them. They will all go,” cried Peroo. “The main hawser has 
parted. What does the Sahib do?” 

An immensely complex plan had suddenly flashed into Findlayson’s 
mind. He saw the ropes running from boat to boat in straight lines and 
angles — each rope a line of white fire. But there was one rope which was 
the master rope. He could see that rope. If he could pull it once, it was 
absolutely and mathematically certain that the disordered fleet would 
reassemble itself in the backwater behind the guard-tower. But why, he 
wondered, was Peroo clinging so desperately to his waist as he hastened 
down the bank? It was necessary to put the Lascar aside, gently and slowly, 
because it was necessary to save the boats, and, further, to demonstrate the 
extreme ease of the problem that looked so difficult. And then — but it was 
of no conceivable importance — a wirerope raced through his hand, 
burning it, the high bank disappeared, and with it all the slowly dispersing 
factors of the problem. He was sitting in the rainy darkness — sitting in a 
boat that spun like a top, and Peroo was standing over him. 

“I had forgotten,” said the Lascar, slowly, “that to those fasting and 
unused, the opium is worse than any wine. Those who die in Gunga go to 
the Gods. Still, I have no desire to present myself before such great ones. 
Can the Sahib swim?” 

“What need? He can fly — fly as swiftly as the wind,” was the thick 
answer. 


“He is mad!” muttered Peroo, under his breath. “And he threw me aside 
like a bundle of dung-cakes. Well, he will not know his death. The boat 
cannot live an hour here even if she strike nothing. It is not good to look at 
death with a clear eye.” 

He refreshed himself again from the tin box, squatted down in the bows 
of the reeling, pegged, and stitched craft, staring through the mist at the 
nothing that was there. A warm drowsiness crept over Findlayson, the Chief 
Engineer, whose duty was with his bridge. The heavy raindrops struck him 
with a thousand tingling little thrills, and the weight of all time since time 
was made hung heavy on his eyelids. He thought and perceived that he was 
perfectly secure, for the water was so solid that a man could surely step out 
upon it, and, standing still with his legs apart to keep his balance — this 
was the most important point — would be borne with great and easy speed 
to the shore. But yet a better plan came to him. It needed only an exertion of 
will for the soul to hurl the body ashore as wind drives paper, to waft it kite- 
fashion to the bank. Thereafter — the boat spun dizzily — suppose the high 
wind got under the freed body? Would it tower up like a kite and pitch 
headlong on the far-away sands, or would it duck about, beyond control, 
through all eternity? Findlayson gripped the gunnel to anchor himself, for it 
seemed that he was on the edge of taking the flight before he had settled all 
his plans. Opium has more effect on the white man than the black. Peroo 
was only comfortably indifferent to accidents. “She cannot live,” he 
grunted. “Her seams open already. If she were even a dinghy with oars we 
could have ridden it out; but a box with holes is no good. Finlinson Sahib, 
she fills.” 

“Accha! I am going away. Come thou also.” 

In his mind, Findlayson had already escaped from the boat, and was 
circling high in air to find a rest for the sole of his foot. His body — he was 
really sorry for its gross helplessness — lay in the stern, the water rushing 
about its knees. 

“How very ridiculous!” he said to himself, from his eyrie — ”that is 
Findlayson — chief of the Kashi Bridge. The poor beast is going to be 
drowned, too. Drowned when it’s close to shore. I’m — I’m onshore 
already. Why doesn’t it come along.” 

To his intense disgust, he found his soul back in his body again, and that 
body spluttering and choking in deep water. The pain of the reunion was 
atrocious, but it was necessary, also, to fight for the body. He was conscious 
of grasping wildly at wet sand, and striding prodigiously, as one strides in a 
dream, to keep foothold in the swirling water, till at last he hauled himself 


clear of the hold of the river, and dropped, panting, on wet earth. 

“Not this night,” said Peroo, in his ear. “The Gods have protected us.” 
The Lascar moved his feet cautiously, and they rustled among dried stumps. 
“This is some island of last year’s indigo-crop,” he went on. “We shall find 
no men here; but have great care, Sahib; all the snakes of a hundred miles 
have been flooded out. Here comes the lightning, on the heels of the wind. 
Now we shall be able to look; but walk carefully.” 

Findlayson was far and far beyond any fear of snakes, or indeed any 
merely human emotion. He saw, after he had rubbed the water from his 
eyes, with an immense clearness, and trod, so it seemed to himself, with 
world-encompassing strides. Somewhere in the night of time he had built a 
bridge — a bridge that spanned illimitable levels of shining seas; but the 
Deluge had swept it away, leaving this one island under heaven for 
Findlayson and his companion, sole survivors of the breed of Man. 

An incessant lightning, forked and blue, showed all that there was to be 
seen on the little patch in the flood — a clump of thorn, a clump of swaying 
creaking bamboos, and a grey gnarled peepul overshadowing a Hindoo 
shrine, from whose dome floated a tattered red flag. The holy man whose 
summer resting-place it was had long since abandoned it, and the weather 
had broken the red-daubed image of his god. The two men stumbled, heavy 
limbed and heavy-eyed, over the ashes of a brick-set cooking-place, and 
dropped down under the shelter of the branches, while the rain and river 
roared together. 

The stumps of the indigo crackled, and there was a smell of cattle, as a 
huge and dripping Brahminee bull shouldered his way under the tree. The 
flashes revealed the trident mark of Shiva on his flank, the insolence of 
head and hump, the luminous stag-like eyes, the brow crowned with a 
wreath of sodden marigold blooms, and the silky dewlap that almost swept 
the ground. There was a noise behind him of other beasts coming up from 
the floodline through the thicket, a sound of heavy feet and deep breathing. 

“Here be more beside ourselves,” said Findlayson, his head against the 
tree-pole, looking through half-shut eyes, wholly at ease. 

“Truly,” said Peroo, thickly, “and no small ones.” 

“What are they, then? I do not see clearly.” 

“The Gods. Who else? Look!” 

“Ah, true! The Gods surely — the Gods.” Findlayson smiled as his head 
fell forward on his chest. Peroo was eminently right. After the Flood, who 
should be alive in the land except the Gods that made it — the Gods to 
whom his village prayed nightly — the Gods who were in all men’s mouths 


and about all men’s ways. He could not raise his head or stir a finger for the 
trance that held him, and Peroo was smiling vacantly at the lightning. 

The Bull paused by the shrine, his head lowered to the damp earth. A 
green Parrot in the branches preened his wet wings and screamed against 
the thunder as the circle under the tree filled with the shifting shadows of 
beasts. There was a black Buck at the Bull’s heels — such a Buck as 
Findlayson in his far-away life upon earth might have seen in dreams — a 
Buck with a royal head, ebon back, silver belly, and gleaming straight 
horns. Beside him, her head bowed to the ground, the green eyes burning 
under the heavy brows, with restless tail switching the dead grass, paced a 
Tigress, full-bellied and deep-jowled. 

The Bull crouched beside the shrine, and there leaped from the darkness 
a monstrous grey Ape, who seated himself man-wise in the place of the 
fallen image, and the rain spilled like jewels from the hair of his neck and 
shoulders. 

Other shadows came and went behind the circle, among them a drunken 
Man flourishing staff and drinking-bottle. Then a hoarse bellow broke out 
from near the ground. “The flood lessens even now,” it cried. “Hour by 
hour the water falls, and their bridge still stands!” 

“My bridge,” said Findlayson to himself. “That must be very old work 
now. What have the Gods to do with my bridge?” 

His eyes rolled in the darkness following the roar. A Mugger — the 
blunt-nosed, ford-haunting Mugger of the Ganges — draggled herself 
before the beasts, lashing furiously to right and left with her tail. 

“They have made it too strong for me. In all this night I have only torn 
away a handful of planks. The walls stand. The towers stand. They have 
chained my flood, and the river is not free any more. Heavenly Ones, take 
this yoke away! Give me clear water between bank and bank! It is I, Mother 
Gunga, that speak. The Justice of the Gods! Deal me the Justice of the 
Gods!” 

“What said I?” whispered Peroo. “This is in truth a Punchayet of the 
Gods. Now we know that all the world is dead, save you and I, Sahib.” 

The Parrot screamed and fluttered again, and the Tigress, her ears flat to 
her head, snarled wickedly. 

Somewhere in the shadow, a great trunk and gleaming tusks swayed to 
and fro, and a low gurgle broke the silence that followed on the snarl. 

“We be here,” said a deep voice, “the Great Ones. One only and very 
many. Shiv, my father, is here, with Indra. Kali has spoken already. 
Hanuman listens also.” 


“Kashi is without her Kotwal tonight,’ shouted the Man with the 
drinking-bottle, flinging his staff to the ground, while the island rang to the 
baying of hounds. “Give her the Justice of the Gods.” 

“Ye were still when they polluted my waters,” the great Crocodile 
bellowed. “Ye made no sign when my river was trapped between the walls. 
I had no help save my own strength, and that failed — the strength of 
Mother Gunga failed — before their guard-towers. What could I do? I have 
done everything. Finish now, Heavenly Ones!” 

“T brought the death; I rode the spotted sickness from hut to hut of their 
workmen, and yet they would not cease.” A nose-slitten, hide-worn Ass, 
lame, scissor-legged, and galled, limped forward. “I cast the death at them 
out of my nostrils, but they would not cease.” 

Peroo would have moved, but the opium lay heavy upon him. 

“Bah!” he said, spitting. “Here is Sitala herself; Mata — the smallpox. 
Has the Sahib a handkerchief to put over his face?” 

“Little help! They fed me the corpses for a month, and I flung them out 
on my sand-bars, but their work went forward. Demons they are, and sons 
of demons! And ye left Mother Gunga alone for their fire-carriage to make 
a mock of. The Justice of the Gods on the bridge-builders!” 

The Bull turned the cud in his mouth and answered slowly: “If the Justice 
of the Gods caught all who made a mock of holy things there would be 
many dark altars in the land, mother.” 

“But this goes beyond a mock,” said the Tigress, darting forward a 
griping paw. “Thou knowest, Shiv, and ye, too, Heavenly Ones; ye know 
that they have defiled Gunga. Surely they must come to the Destroyer. Let 
Indra judge.” 

The Buck made no movement as he answered: “How long has this evil 
been?” 

“Three years, as men count years,” said the Mugger, close pressed to the 
earth. 

“Does Mother Gunga die, then, in a year, that she is so anxious to see 
vengeance now? The deep sea was where she runs but yesterday, and 
tomorrow the sea shall cover her again as the Gods count that which men 
call time. Can any say that this their bridge endures till tomorrow?” said the 
Buck. 

There was along hush, and in the clearing of the storm the full moon 
stood up above the dripping trees. 

“Judge ye, then,” said the River, sullenly. “I have spoken my shame. The 
flood falls still. I can do no more.” 


“For my own part” — it was the voice of the great Ape seated within the 
shrine — ”it pleases me well to watch these men, remembering that I also 
builded no small bridge in the world’s youth.” 

“They say, too,” snarled the Tiger, “that these men came of the wreck of 
thy armies, Hanuman, and therefore thou hast aided — ” 

“They toil as my armies toiled in Lanka, and they believe that their toil 
endures. Indra is too high, but Shiv, thou knowest how the land is threaded 
with their fire-carriages.” 

“Yea, I know,” said the Bull. “Their Gods instructed them in the matter.” 

A laugh ran round the circle. 

“Their Gods! What should their Gods know? They were born yesterday, 
and those that made them are scarcely yet cold,” said the Mugger, 
“tomorrow their Gods will die.” 

“Ho!” said Peroo. “Mother Gunga talks good talk. I told that to the 
padre-sahib who preached on the Mombassa, and he asked the Burra 
Malum to put me in irons for a great rudeness.” 

“Surely they make these things to please their Gods,” said the Bull again. 

“Not altogether,” the Elephant rolled forth. “It is for the profit of my 
mahajuns fat money-lenders that worship me at each new year, when they 
draw my image at the head of the account-books. I, looking over their 
shoulders by lamplight, see that the names in the books are those of men in 
far places — for all the towns are drawn together by the fire-carriage, and 
the money comes and goes swiftly, and the account-books grow as fat as 
myself. And I, who am Ganesh of Good Luck, I bless my peoples.” 

“They have changed the face of the land-which is my land. They have 
killed and made new towns on my banks,” said the Mugger. 

“Tt is but the shifting of a little dirt. Let the dirt dig in the dirt if it pleases 
the dirt,” answered the Elephant. 

“But afterwards?” said the Tiger. “Afterwards they will see that Mother 
Gunga can avenge no insult, and they fall away from her first, and later 
from us all, one by one. In the end, Ganesh, we are left with naked altars.” 

The drunken Man staggered to his feet, and hiccupped vehemently. 

“Kali lies. My sister lies. Also this my stick is the Kotwal of Kashi, and 
he keeps tally of my pilgrims. When the time comes to worship Bhairon — 
and it is always time — the fire-carriages move one by one, and each hears 
a thousand pilgrims. They do not come afoot any more, but rolling upon 
wheels, and my honour is increased.” 

“Gunga, I have seen thy bed at Pryag black with the pilgrims,” said the 
Ape, leaning forward, “and but for the fire-carriage they would have come 


slowly and in fewer numbers. Remember.” 

“They come to me always,” Bhairon went on thickly. “By day and night 
they pray to me, all the Common People in the fields and the roads. Who is 
like Bhairon today? What talk is this of changing faiths? Is my staff Kotwal 
of Kashi for nothing? He keeps the tally, and he says that never were so 
many altars as today, and the fire carriage serves them well. Bhairon am I 
— Bhairon of the Common People, and the chiefest of tithe Heavenly Ones 
today. Also my staff says — ” 

“Peace, thou!” lowed the Bull. “The worship of the schools is mine, and 
they talk very wisely, asking whether I be one or many, as is the delight of 
my people, and ye know what I am. Kali, my wife, thou knowest also.” 

“Yea, I know,” said the Tigress, with lowered head. 

“Greater am I than Gunga also. For ye know who moved the minds of 
men that they should count Gunga holy among the rivers. Who die in that 
water — ye know how men say — come to us without punishment, and 
Gunga knows that the fire-carriage has borne to her scores upon scores of 
such anxious ones; and Kali knows that she has held her chiefest festivals 
among the pilgrimages that are fed by the fire-carriage. Who smote at 
Pooree, under the Image there, her thousands in a day and a night, and 
bound the sickness to the wheels of the fire-carriages, so that it ran from 
one end of the land to the other? Who but Kali? Before the fire-carriage 
came it was a heavy toil. The fire-carriages have served thee well, Mother 
of Death. But I speak for mine own altars, who am not Bhairon of the 
Common Folk, but Shiv. Men go to and fro, making words and telling talk 
of strange Gods, and I listen. Faith follows faith among my people in the 
schools, and I have no anger; for when all words are said, and the new talk 
is ended, to Shiv men return at the last.” 

“True. It is true,” murmured Hanuman. “To Shiv and to the others, 
mother, they return. I creep from temple to temple in the North, where they 
worship one God and His Prophet; and presently my image is alone within 
their shrines.” 

“Small thanks,” said the Buck, turning his head slowly. “I am that One 
and His Prophet also.” 

“Even so, father,” said Hanuman. “And to the South I go who am the 
oldest of the Gods as men know the Gods, and presently I touch the shrines 
of the New ‘Faith and the Woman whom we know is hewn twelve-armed, 
and still they call her Mary.” 

“Small thanks, brother,” said the Tigress. “I am that Woman.” 

“Even so, sister; and I go West among the fire-carriages, and stand before 


the bridge-builders in many shapes, and because of me they change their 
faiths and are very wise. Ho! ho! I am the builder of bridges, indeed — 
bridges between this and that, and each bridge leads surely to Us in the end. 
Be content, Gunga. 

“Neither these men nor those that follow them mock thee at all.” 

“Am I alone, then, Heavenly Ones? Shall I smooth out my flood lest 
unhappily I bear away their walls? Will Indra dry my springs in the hills 
and make me crawl humbly between their wharfs? Shall I bury me in the 
sand ere I offend?” 

“And all for the sake of a little iron bar with the fire-carriage atop. Truly, 
Mother Gunga is always young!” said Ganesh the Elephant. “A child had 
not spoken more foolishly. Let the dirt dig in the dirt ere it return to the dirt. 
I know only that my people grow rich and praise me. Shiv has said that the 
men of the schools do not forget; Bhairon is content for his crowd of the 
Common People; and Hanuman laughs.” 

“Surely I laugh,” said the Ape. “My altars are few beside those of 
Ganesh or Bhairon, but the fire-carriages bring me new worshippers from 
beyond the Black Water — the men who believe that their God is toil. I run 
before them beckoning, and they follow Hanuman.” 

“Give them the toil that they desire, then,” said the River. “Make a bar 
across my flood and throw the water back upon the bridge. Once thou wast 
strong in Lanka, Hanuman. Stoop and lift my bed.” 

“Who gives life can take life.” The Ape scratched in the mud with a long 
forefinger. “And yet, who would profit by the killing? Very many would 
die.” 

There came up from the water a snatch of a love-song such as the boys 
sing when they watch their cattle in the noon heats of late spring. The 
Parrot screamed joyously, sidling along his branch with lowered head as the 
song grew louder, and in a patch of clear moonlight stood revealed the 
young herd, the darling of the Gopis, the idol of dreaming maids and of 
mothers ere their children are born — Krishna the Well-beloved. He 
stooped to knot up his long wet hair, and the parrot fluttered to his shoulder. 

“Fleeting and singing, and singing and fleeting,” hiccupped Bhairon. 
“Those make thee late for the council, brother.” 

“And then?” said Krishna, with a laugh, throwing back his head. “Ye can 
do little without me or Karma here.” He fondled the Parrot’s plumage and 
laughed again. “What is this sitting and talking together? I heard Mother 
Gunga roaring in the dark, and so came quickly from a but where I lay 
warm. And what have ye done to Karma, that he is so wet and silent? And 


what does Mother Gunga here? Are the heavens full that ye must come 
paddling in the mud beast-wise? Karma, what do they do?” 

“Gunga has prayed for a vengeance on the bridgebuilders, and Kali is 
with her. Now she bids Hanuman whelm the bridge, that her honour may be 
made great,” cried the Parrot. “I waited here, knowing that thou wouldst 
come, O my master!” 

“And the Heavenly Ones said nothing? Did Gunga and the Mother of 
Sorrows out-talk them? Did none speak for my people?” 

“Nay,” said Ganesh, moving uneasily from foot to foot; “I said it was but 
dirt at play, and why should we stamp it flat?” 

“I was content to let them toil — well content,” said Hanuman. 

“What had I to do with Gunga’s anger?” said the Bull. 

“T am Bhairon of the Common Folk, and this my staff is Kotwal of all 
Kashi. I spoke for the Common People.” 

“Thou?” The young God’s eyes sparkled. 

“Am I not the first of the Gods in their mouths today?” returned Bhairon, 
unabashed. “For the sake of the Common People I said very many wise 
things which I have now forgotten, but this my staff — ” 

Krishna turned impatiently, saw the Mugger at his feet, and kneeling, 
slipped an arm round the cold neck. “Mother,” he said gently, “get thee to 
thy flood again. This matter is not for thee. What harm shall thy honour 
take of this live dirt? Thou hast given them their fields new year after year, 
and by thy flood they are made strong. They come all to thee at the last. 
What need to slay them now? Have pity, mother, for a little and it is only 
for a little.” 

“Tf it be only for a little — ” the slow beast began. 

“Are they Gods, then?” Krishna, returned with a laugh, his eyes looking 
into the dull eyes of the River. “Be certain that it is only for a little. The 
Heavenly Ones have heard thee, and presently justice will be done. Go now, 
mother, to the flood again. Men and cattle are thick on the waters — the 
banks fall — the villages melt because of thee.” 

“But the bridge-the bridge stands.” The Mugger turned grunting into the 
undergrowth as Krishna rose. 

“Tt is ended,” said the Tigress, viciously. “There is no more justice from 
the Heavenly Ones. Ye have made shame and sport of Gunga, who asked no 
more than a few score lives.” 

“Of my people — who lie under the leaf-roofs of the village yonder — of 
the young girls, and the young men who sing to them in the dark of the 
child that will be born next morn — of that which was begotten tonight,” 


said Krishna. “And when all is done, what profit? Tomorrow sees them at 
work. Ay, if ye swept the bridge out from end to end they would begin 
anew. Hear me! Bhairon is drunk always. Hanuman mocks his people with 
new riddles.” 

“Nay, but they are very old ones,” the Ape said, laughing. 

“Shiv hears the talk of the schools and the dreams of the holy men; 
Ganesh thinks only of his fat traders; but I — I live with these my people, 
asking for no gifts, and so receiving them hourly.” 

“And very tender art thou of thy people,” said the Tigress. 

“They are my own. The old women dream of me turning in their sleep; 
the maids look and listen for me when they go to fill their lotahs by the 
river. I walk by the young men waiting without the gates at dusk, and I call 
over my shoulder to the whitebeards. Ye know, Heavenly Ones, that I alone 
of us all walk upon the earth continually, and have no pleasure in our 
heavens so long as a green blade springs here, or there are two voices at 
twilight in the standing crops. Wise are ye, but ye live far off, forgetting 
whence ye came. So do I not forget. And the fire-carriage feeds your 
shrines, ye say? And the fire-carriages bring a thousand pilgrims where but 
ten came in the old years? True. That is true, today.” 

“But tomorrow they are dead, brother,” said Ganesh. 

“Peace!” said the Bull, as Hanuman leaned forward again. “And 
tomorrow, beloved — what of tomorrow?” 

“This only. A new word creeping from mouth to mouth among the 
Common Folk — a word that neither man nor God can lay hold of — an 
evil word — a little lazy word among the Common Folk, saying (and none 
know who set that word afoot) that they weary of ye, Heavenly Ones.” 

The Gods laughed together softly. “And then, beloved?” they said. 

“And to cover that weariness they, my people, will bring to thee, Shiv, 
and to thee, Ganesh, at first greater offerings and a louder noise of worship. 
But the word has gone abroad, and, after, they will pay fewer dues to our fat 
Brahmins. Next they will forget your altars, but so slowly that no man can 
say how his forgetfulness began. 

“I knew — I knew! I spoke this also, but they would not hear,” said the 
Tigress. “We should have slain — we should have slain!” 

“Tt is too late now. Ye should have slain at the beginning when the men 
from across the water had taught our folk nothing. Now my people see their 
work, and go away thinking. They do not think of the Heavenly Ones 
altogether. They think of the fire-carriage and the other things that the 
bridge-builders have done, and when your priests thrust forward hands 


asking alms, they give a little unwillingly. That is the beginning, among one 
or two, or five or ten — for I, moving among my people, know what is in 
their hearts.” 

“And the end, Jester of the Gods? What shall the end be?” said Ganesh. 

“The end shall be as it was in the beginning, O slothful son of Shiv! The 
flame shall die upon the altars and the prayer upon the tongue till ye 
become little Gods again — Gods of the jungle — names that the hunters of 
rats and noosers of dogs whisper in the thicket and among the caves — rag- 
Gods, pot Godlings of the tree, and the villagemark, as ye were at the 
beginning. That is the end, Ganesh, for thee, and for Bhairon — Bhairon of 
the Common People.” 

“Tt is very far away,” grunted Bhairon. “Also, it is a lie.” 

“Many women have kissed Krishna. They told him this to cheer their 
own hearts when the grey hairs came, and he has told us the tale,” said the 
Bull, below his breath. 

“Their Gods came, and we changed them. I took the Woman and made 
her twelve-armed. So shall we twist all their Gods,” said Hanuman. 

“Their Gods! This is no question of their Gods — one or three — man or 
woman. The matter is with the people. They move, and not the Gods of the 
bridgebuilders,” said Krishna. 

“So be it. I have made a man worship the fire-carriage as it stood still 
breathing smoke, and he knew not that he worshipped me,” said Hanuman 
the Ape. “They will only change a little the names of their Gods. I shall 
lead the builders of the bridges as of old; Shiv shall be worshipped in the 
schools by such as doubt and despise their fellows; Ganesh shall have his 
mahajuns, and Bhairon the donkey-drivers, the pilgrims, and the sellers of 
toys. Beloved, they will do no more than change the names, and that we 
have seen a thousand times.” 

“Surely they will do no more than change the names,” echoed Ganesh; 
but there was an uneasy movement among the Gods. 

“They will change more than the names. Me alone they cannot kill, so 
long as a maiden and a man meet together or the spring follows the winter 
rains. Heavenly Ones, not for nothing have I walked upon the earth. My 
people know not now what they know; but I, who live with them, I read 
their hearts. Great Kings, the beginning of the end is born already. The fire- 
carriages shout the names of new Gods that are not the old under new 
names. Drink now and eat greatly! Bathe your faces in the smoke of the 
altars before they grow cold! Take dues and listen to the cymbals and the 
drums, Heavenly Ones, while yet there are flowers and songs. As men 


count time the end is far off; but as we who know reckon it is today. I have 
spoken.” 

The young God ceased, and his brethren looked at each other long in 
silence. 

“This I have not heard before,” Peroo whispered in his companion’s ear. 
“And yet sometimes, when I oiled the brasses in the engine-room of the 
Goorkha, I have wondered if our priests were so wise — so wise. The day 
is coming, Sahib. They will be gone by the morning.” 

A yellow light broadened in the sky, and the tone of the river changed as 
the darkness withdrew. 

Suddenly the Elephant trumpeted aloud as though man had goaded him. 

“Let Indra judge. Father of all, speak thou! What of the things we have 
heard? Has Krishna lied indeed? Or — ” 

“Ye know,” said the Buck, rising to his feet. “Ye know the Riddle of the 
Gods. When Brahm ceases to dream, the Heavens and the Hells and Earth 
disappear. Be content. Brahm dreams still. The dreams come and go, and 
the nature of the dreams changes, but still Brahm dreams. Krishna has 
walked too long upon earth, and yet I love him the more for the tale he has 
told. The Gods change, beloved-all save One!” 

“Ay, all save one that makes love in the hearts of men,” said Krishna, 
knotting his girdle. “It is but a little time to wait, and ye shall know if I lie.” 

“Truly it is but a little time, as thou sayest, and we shall know. Get thee 
to thy huts again, beloved, and make sport for the young things, for still 
Brahm dreams. Go, my children! Brahm dreams — and till he wakes the 
Gods die not.” 

“Whither went they?” said the Lascar, awe-struck, shivering a little with 
the cold. 

“God knows!” said Findlayson. The river and the island lay in full 
daylight now, and there was never mark of hoof or pug on the wet earth 
under the peepul. Only a parrot screamed in the branches, bringing down 
showers of water-drops as he fluttered his wings. 

“Up! We are cramped with cold! Has the opium died out? Canst thou 
move, Sahib?” 

Findlayson staggered to his feet and shook himself. His head swam and 
ached, but the work of the opium was over, and, as he sluiced his forehead 
in a pool, the Chief Engineer of the Kashi Bridge was wondering how he 
had managed to fall upon the island, what chances the day offered of return, 
and, above all, how his work stood. 

“Peroo, I have forgotten much. I was under the guard-tower watching the 


river; and then. . . . Did the flood sweep us away?” 

“No. The boats broke loose, Sahib, and” (if the Sahib had forgotten about 
the opium, decidedly Peroo would not remind him) “in striving to retie 
them, so it seemed to me — but it was darka rope caught the Sahib and 
threw him upon a boat. Considering that we two, with Hitchcock Sahib, 
built, as it were, that bridge, I came also upon the boat, which came riding 
on horseback, as it were, on the nose of this island, and so, splitting, cast us 
ashore. I made a great cry when the boat left the wharf, and without doubt 
Hitchcock Sahib will come for us. As for the bridge, so many have died in 
the building that it cannot fall.” 

A fierce sun, that drew out all the smell of the sodden land, had followed 
the storm, and in that clear light there was no room for a man to think of the 
dreams of the dark. Findlayson stared up-stream, across the blaze of 
moving water, till his eyes ached. There was no sign of any bank to the 
Ganges, much less of a bridgeline. 

“We came down far,” he said. “It was wonderful that we were not 
drowned a hundred times.” 

“That was the least of the wonder, for no man dies before his time. I have 


seen Sydney, I have seen London, and twenty great ports, but” — Peroo 
looked at the damp, discoloured shrine under the peopul — ”never man has 
seen that we saw here.” 

“What?” 


“Has the Sahib forgotten; or do we black men only see the Gods?” 

“There was a fever upon me.” Findlayson was still looking uneasily 
across the water. “It seemed that the island was full of beasts and men 
talking, but I do not remember. A boat could live in this water now, I think.” 

“Oho! Then it is true. ‘When Brahm ceases to dream, the Gods die.’ Now 
I know, indeed, what he meant. Once, too, the guru said as much to me; but 
then I did not understand. Now I am wise.” 

“What?” said Findlayson, over his shoulder. 

Peroo went on as if he were talking to himself. “Six-seven-ten monsoons 
since, I was watch on the fo’c’sle of the ehwah — the Kumpani’s big boat- 
and there was a big tufan; green and black water beating, and I held fast to 
the life-lines, choking under the waters. Then I thought of the Gods — of 
Those whom we saw tonight” — he stared curiously at Findlayson’s back, 
but the white man was looking across the flood. “Yes, I say of Those whom 
we saw this night past, and I called upon Them to protect me. And while I 
prayed, still keeping my lookout, a big wave came and threw me forward 
upon the ring of the great black bowanchor, and the Rewah rose high and 


high, leaning towards the lefthand side, and the water drew away from 
beneath her nose, and I lay upon my belly, holding the ring, and looking 
down into those great deeps. Then I thought, even in the face of death: If I 
lose hold I die, and for me neither the Rewah nor my place by the galley 
where the rice is cooked, nor Bombay, nor Calcutta, nor even London, will 
be any more for me. ‘How shall I be sure,’ I said, that the Gods to whom I 
pray will abide at all?’ This I thought, and the Rewah dropped her nose as a 
hammer falls, and all the sea came in and slid me backwards along the 
fo’c’sle and over the break of the fo’c’sle, and I very badly bruised my shin 
against the donkey-engine: but I did not die, and I have seen the Gods. They 
are good for live men, but for the dead. . . They have spoken Themselves. 
Therefore, when I come to the village I will beat the guru for talking riddles 
which are no riddles. When Brahm ceases to dream the Gods go.” 

“Look up-stream. The light blinds. Is there smoke yonder?” 

Peroo shaded his eyes with his hands. “He is a wise man and quick. 
Hitchcock Sahib would not trust a rowboat. He has borrowed the Rao 
Sahib’s steam launch, and comes to look for us. I have always said that 
there should have been a steam-launch on the bridge works for us.” 

The territory of the Rao of Baraon lay within ten miles of the bridge; and 
Findlayson and Hitchcock had spent a fair portion of their scanty leisure in 
playing billiards and shooting black-buck with the young man. He had been 
bear-led by an English tutor of sporting tastes for some five or six years, 
and was now royally wasting the revenues accumulated during his minority 
by the Indian Government. His steam-launch, with its silverplated rails, 
striped silk awning, and mahogany decks, was a new toy which Findlayson 
had found horribly in the way when the Rao came to look at the bridge 
works. 

“It’s great luck,’ murmured Findlayson, but he was none the less afraid, 
wondering what news might be of the bridge. 

The gaudy blue and white funnel came down-stream swiftly. They could 
see Hitchcock in the bows, with a pair of opera-glasses, and his face was 
unusually white. Then Peroo hailed, and the launch made for the tail of the 
island. The Rao Sahib, in tweed shooting-suit and a seven-hued turban, 
waved his royal hand, and Hitchcock shouted. But he need have asked no 
questions, for Findlayson’s first demand was for his bridge. 

“All serene! Gad, I never expected to see you again, Findlayson. You’re 
seven koss down-stream. Yes; there’s not a stone shifted anywhere; but how 
are you? I borrowed the Rao Sahib’s launch, and he was good enough to 
come along. Jump in.” 


“Ah, Finlinson, you are very well, eh? That was most unprecedented 
calamity last night, eh? My royal palace, too, it leaks like the devil, and the 
crops will also be short all about my country. Now you shall back her out, 
Hitchcock. I — I do not understand steam engines. You are wet? You are 
cold, Finlinson? I have some things to eat here, and you will take a good 
drink.” 

“Pm immensely grateful, Rao Sahib. I believe you’ve saved my life. 
How did Hitchcock — ” 

“Oho! His hair was upon end. He rode to me in the middle of the night 
and woke me up in the arms of Morpheus. I was most truly concerned, 
Finlinson, so I came too. My head-priest he is very angry just now. We will 
go quick, Mister Hitchcock. I am due to attend at twelve forty-five in the 
state temple, where we sanctify some new idol. If not so I would have asked 
you to spend the day with me. They are dam-bore, these religious 
ceremonies, Finlinson, eh?” 

Peroo, well known to the crew, had possessed himself of the inlaid 
wheel, and was taking the launch craftily up-stream. But while he steered 
he was, in his mind, handling two feet of partially untwisted wire-rope; and 
the back upon which he beat was the back of his guru. 


A WALKING DELEGATE 


According to the custom of Vermont, Sunday afternoon is salting-time on 
the farm, and, unless something very important happens, we attend to the 
salting ourselves. Dave and Pete, the red oxen, are treated first; they stay in 
the home meadow ready for work on Monday. Then come the cows, with 
Pan, the calf, who should have been turned into veal long ago, but survived 
on account of his manners; and lastly the horses, scattered through the 
seventy acres of the Back Pasture. 

You must go down by the brook that feeds the clicking, bubbling water- 
ram; up through the sugar-bush, where the young maple undergrowth closes 
round you like a shallow sea; next follow the faint line of an old county- 
road running past two green hollows fringed with wild rose that mark the 
cellars of two ruined houses; then by Lost Orchard, where nobody ever 
comes except in cider-time; then across another brook, and so into the Back 
Pasture. Half of it is pine and hemlock and Spruce, with sumach and little 
juniper bushes, and the other half is grey rock and boulder and moss, with 
green streaks of brake and swamp; but the horses like it well enough — our 
own, and the others that are turned down there to feed at fifty cents a week. 
Most people walk to the Back Pasture, and find it very rough work; but one 
can get there in a buggy, if the horse knows what is expected of him. The 
safest conveyance is our coupe. This began life as a buckboard, and we 
bought it for five dollars from a sorrowful man who had no other sort of 
possessions; and the seat came off one night when we were turning a corner 
in a hurry. After that alteration it made a beautiful salting-machine, if you 
held tight, because there was nothing to catch your feet when you fell out, 
and the slats rattled tunes. 

One Sunday afternoon we went out with the salt as usual. It was a 
broiling hot day, and we could not find the horses anywhere till we let 
Tedda Gabler, the bobtailed mare who throws up the dirt with her big 
hooves exactly as a tedder throws hay, have her head. Clever as she is, she 
tipped the coupe over in a hidden brook before she came out on a ledge of 
rock where all the horses had gathered, and were switching flies. The 
Deacon was the first to call to her. He is a very dark iron-grey four-year-old, 
son of Grandee. He has been handled since he was two, was driven in a 
light cart before he was three, and now ranks as an absolutely steady lady’s 
horse — proof against steam-rollers, grade-crossings, and street 
processions. 


“Salt!” said the Deacon, joyfully. “You’re dreffle late, Tedda.” 

“Any — any place to cramp the coupe?” Tedda panted. “It weighs 
turr’ble this weather. I’d ‘a’ come sooner, but they didn’t know what they 
wanted — ner haow. Fell out twice, both of ‘em. I don’t understand sech 
foolishness.” 

“You look consider’ble het up. ‘Guess you’d better cramp her under them 
pines, an’ cool off a piece.” 

Tedda scrambled on the ledge, and cramped the coupe in the shade of a 
tiny little wood of pines, while my companion and I lay down among the 
brown, silky needles, and gasped. All the home horses were gathered round 
us, enjoying their Sunday leisure. 

There were Rod and Rick, the seniors on the farm. They were the regular 
road-pair, bay with black points, full brothers, aged, sons of a Hambletonian 
sire and a Morgan dam. There were Nip and Tuck, seal-browns, rising six, 
brother and sister, Black Hawks by birth, perfectly matched, just finishing 
their education, and as handsome a pair as man could wish to find in a 
forty-mile drive. There was Muldoon, our ex-car-horse, bought at a venture, 
and any colour you choose that is not white; and Tweezy, who comes from 
Kentucky, with an affliction of his left hip, which makes him a little 
uncertain how his hind legs are moving. He and Muldoon had been hauling 
gravel all the week for our new road. The Deacon you know already. Last 
of all, and eating something, was our faithful Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the black buggy-horse, who had seen us through every state of weather and 
road, the horse who was always standing in harness before some door or 
other — a philosopher with the appetite of a shark and the manners of an 
archbishop. Tedda Gabler was a new “trade,” with a reputation for vice 
which was really the result of bad driving. She had one working gait, which 
she could hold till further notice; a Roman nose; a large, prominent eye; a 
shaving-brush of a tail; and an irritable temper. She took her salt through 
her bridle; but the others trotted up nuzzling and wickering for theirs, till we 
emptied it on the clean rocks. They were all standing at ease, on three legs 
for the most part, talking the ordinary gossip of the Back Pasture — about 
the scarcity of water, and gaps in the fence, and how the early windfalls 
tasted that season — when little Rick blew the last few grains of his 
allowance into a crevice, and said: 

“Hurry, boys! ‘Might ha’ knowed that livery plug would be around.” 

We heard a clatter of hooves, and there climbed up from the ravine below 
a fifty-center transient — a wall-eyed, yellow frame-house of a horse, sent 
up to board from a livery-stable in town, where they called him “The 
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Lamb,” and never let him out except at night and to strangers. My 
companion, who knew and had broken most of the horses, looked at the 
ragged hammer-head as it rose, and said quietly: 

“Ni-ice beast. Man-eater, if he gets the chance — see his eye. Kicker, too 
— see his hocks. Western horse.” 

The animal lumbered up, snuffling and grunting. His feet showed that he 
had not worked for weeks and weeks, and our creatures drew together 
significantly. 

“As usual,” he said, with an underhung sneer — ”bowin’ your heads 
before the Oppressor that comes to spend his leisure gloatin’ over you.” 

“Mine’s done,” said the Deacon; he licked up the remnant of his salt, 
dropped his nose in his master’s hand, and sang a little grace all to himself. 
The Deacon has the most enchanting manners of any one I know. 

“An’ fawnin’ on them for what is your inalienable right. It’s humiliatin’,” 
said the yellow horse, sniffing to see if he could find a few spare grains. 

“Go daown hill, then, Boney,” the Deacon replied. “Guess you’ll find 
somethin’ to eat still, if yer hain’t hogged it all. You’ve ett more’n any three 
of us to-day — an’ day ‘fore that — an’ the last two months — sence 
you’ve been here.” 

“T am not addressin’ myself to the young an’ immature. I am speakin’ to 
those whose opinion an’ experience commands respect.” 

I saw Rod raise his head as though he were about to make a remark; then 
he dropped it again, and stood three-cornered, like a plough-horse. Rod can 
cover his mile in a shade under three minutes on an ordinary road to an 
ordinary buggy. He is tremendously powerful behind, but, like most 
Hambletonians, he grows a trifle sullen as he gets older. No one can love 
Rod very much; but no one can help respecting him. 

“I wish to wake those,” the yellow horse went on, “to an abidin’ sense o’ 
their wrongs an’ their injuries an’ their outrages.” 

“Haow’s that?” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, dreamily. He thought 
Boney was talking of some kind of feed. 


“An’ when I say outrages and injuries” — Boney waved his tail furiously 
“I mean ‘em, too. Great Oats! That’s just what I do mean, plain an’ 
straight.” 


“The gentleman talks quite earnest,” said Tuck, the mare, to Nip, her 
brother. “There’s no doubt thinkin’ broadens the horizons o’ the mind. His 
language is quite lofty.” 

“Hesh, sis,” Nip answered. 

“He hain’t widened nothin’ ‘cep’ the circle he’s ett in pasture. They feed 


words fer beddin’ where he comes from.” 

“Tt’s elegant talkin’, though,” Tuck returned, with an unconvinced toss of 
her pretty, lean little head. 

The yellow horse heard her, and struck an attitude which he meant to be 
extremely impressive. It made him look as though he had been badly 
stuffed. 

“Now I ask you, I ask you without prejudice an’ without favour, — what 
has Man the Oppressor ever done for you? — Are you not inalienably 
entitled to the free air o’ heaven, blowin’ acrost this boundless prairie?” 

“Hev ye ever wintered here?” said the Deacon, merrily, while the others 
snickered. “It’s kinder cool.” 

“Not yet,” said Boney. “I come from the boundless confines o’ Kansas, 
where the noblest of our kind have their abidin’ place among the sunflowers 
on the threshold o’ the settin’ sun in his glory.” 

“An’ they sent you ahead as a sample?” said Rick, with an amused quiver 
of his long, beautifully groomed tail, as thick and as fine and as wavy as a 
quadroon’s back hair. 

“Kansas, sir, needs no advertisement. Her native sons rely on themselves 
an’ their native sires. Yes, sir.” 

Then Tweezy lifted up his wise and polite old head. His affliction makes 
him bashful as a rule, but he is ever the most courteous of horses. 

“Excuse me, suh,” he said slowly, “but, unless I have been misinfohmed, 
most of your prominent siahs, suh, are impo’ted from Kentucky; an’ I’m 
from Paduky.” 

There was the least little touch of pride in the last words. 

“Any horse dat knows beans,” said Muldoon, suddenly (he had been 
standing with his hairy chin on Tweezy’s broad quarters), “gits outer 
Kansas ‘fore dey crip his shoes. I blew in dere from Ioway in de days 0’ me 
youth an’ innocence, an’ I wuz grateful when dey boxed me fer N’ York. 
You can’t tell me anything about Kansas I don’t wanter fergit. De Belt Line 
stables ain’t no Hoffman House, but dey’re Vanderbilts ‘longside o’ 
Kansas.” 

“What the horses o°’ Kansas think to-day, the horses of America will think 
to-morrow; an’ I tell you that when the horses of America rise in their 
might, the day o’ the Oppressor is ended.” 

There was a pause, till Rick said, with a little grunt: 

“Ef you put it that way, every one of us has riz in his might, ‘cep’ 
Marcus, mebbe. Marky, ‘j ever rise in yer might?” 

“Nope,” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, thoughtfully quidding over a 


mouthful of grass. “I seen a heap o’ fools try, though.” 

“You admit that you riz?” said the Kansas horse, excitedly. “Then why — 
why in Kansas did you ever go under again?” 

“Horse can’t walk on his hind legs all the time,” said the Deacon. 

“Not when he’s jerked over on his back ‘fore he knows what fetched him. 
We’ve all done it, Boney,” said Rick. “Nip an’ Tuck they tried it, spite o’ 
what the Deacon told ‘em; an’ the Deacon he tried it, spite o° what me an’ 
Rod told him; an’ me an’ Rod tried it, spite o° what Grandee told us; an’ I 
guess Grandee he tried it, spite o° what his dam told him. It’s the same old 
circus from generation to generation. ‘Colt can’t see why he’s called on to 
back. Same old rearm’ on end — straight up. Same old feelin’ that you’ve 
bested ‘em this time. Same old little yank at your mouth when you’re up 
good an’ tall. Same old Pegasus-act, wonderin’ where you’ll ‘light. Same 
old wop when you hit the dirt with your head where your tail should be, and 
your in’ards shook up like a bran-mash. Same old voice in your ear: ‘Waal, 
ye little fool, an’ what did you reckon to make by that?’ We’re through with 
risin in our might on this farm. We go to pole er single, accordin’ ez we’re 
hitched.” 

“An’ Man the Oppressor sets an’ gloats over you, same as he’s settin’ 
now. Hain’t that been your experience, madam?” 

This last remark was addressed to Tedda; and any one could see with half 
an eye that poor, old anxious, fidgety Tedda, stamping at the flies, must 
have left a wild and tumultuous youth behind her. 

““Pends on the man,” she answered, shifting from one foot to the other, 
and addressing herself to the home horses. “They abused me dreffle when I 
was young. I guess I was sperrity an’ nervous some, but they didn’t allow 
for that. ‘Twas in Monroe County, Noo York, an’ sence then till I come 
here, I’ve run away with more men than ‘u’d fill a boardin’-house. Why, the 
man that sold me here he says to the boss, s’ he: ‘Mind, now, I’ve warned 
you. ‘Twon’t be none of my fault if she sheds you daown the road. Don’t 
you drive her in a top-buggy, ner ‘thout winkers,’ s’ he, ‘ner ‘thought this 
bit ef you look to come home behind her.’ ‘N’ the fust thing the boss did 
was to git the top-buggy. 

“Can’t say as I like top-buggies,” said Rick; “they don’t balance good.” 

“Suit me to a ha’ar,” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. “Top-buggy 
means the baby’s in behind, an’ I kin stop while she gathers the pretty 
flowers — yes, an’ pick a maouthful, too. The women-folk all say I hev to 
be humoured, an’ I don’t kerry things to the sweatin’-point.” 

“Course I’ve no prejudice against a top-buggy s’ long’s I can see it,” 


Tedda went on quickly. “It’s ha’f-seein’ the pesky thing bobbin’ an’ balancn’ 
behind the winkers gits on my nerves. Then the boss looked at the bit 
they’d sold with me, an’ s’ he: ‘Jiminy Christmas! This ‘u’d make a clothes- 
horse Stan’ ‘n end!’ Then he gave me a plain bar bit, an’ fitted it’s if there 
was some feelin’ to my maouth.” 

“Hain’t ye got any, Miss Tedda?” said Tuck, who has a mouth like velvet, 
and knows it. 

“Might ‘a’ had, Miss Tuck, but I’ve forgot. Then he give me an open 
bridle, — my style’s an open bridle — an’ — I dunno as I ought to tell this 
by rights — he — give — me — a kiss.” 

“My!” said Tuck, “I can’t tell fer the shoes 0’ me what makes some men 
so fresh.” 

“Pshaw, sis,” said Nip, “what’s the sense in actin’ so? You git a kiss 
reg’lar’s hitchin’-up time.” 

“Well, you needn’t tell, smarty,” said Tuck, with a squeal and a kick. 

“T’d heard o’ kisses, o’ course,” Tedda went on, “but they hadn’t come 
my way specially. I don’t mind tellin’ I was that took aback at that man’s 
doin’s he might ha’ lit fire-crackers on my saddle. Then we went out jest’s if 
a kiss was nothin’, an’ I wasn’t three strides into my gait ‘fore I felt the boss 
knoo his business, an’ was trustin’ me. So I studied to please him, an’ he 
never took the whip from the dash — a whip drives me plumb distracted — 
an’ the upshot was that — waal, I’ve come up the Back Pasture to-day, an’ 
the coupe’s tipped clear over twice, an’ I’ve waited till ‘twuz fixed each 
time. You kin judge for yourselves. I don’t set up to be no better than my 
neighbours, — specially with my tail snipped off the way ‘tis, — but I want 
you all to know Tedda’s quit fightin’ in harness or out of it, ‘cep’ when 
there’s a born fool in the pasture, stuffin’ his stummick with board that ain’t 
rightly hisn, ‘cause he hain’t earned it.” 

“Meanin’ me, madam?” said the yellow horse. 

“Ef the shoe fits, clinch it,” said Tedda, snorting. “I named no names, 
though, to be sure, some folks are mean enough an’ greedy enough to do 
‘thout ‘em.” 

“There’s a deal to be forgiven to ignorance,” said the yellow horse, with 
an ugly look in his blue eye. 

“Seemin’ly, yes; or some folks ‘u’d ha’ been kicked raound the pasture 
‘bout onct a minute sence they came — board er no board.” 

“But what you do not understand, if you will excuse me, madam, is that 
the whole principle o° servitood, which includes keep an’ feed, starts from a 
radically false basis; an’ I am proud to say that me an’ the majority o° the 


horses o’ Kansas think the entire concern should be relegated to the limbo 
of exploded superstitions. I say we’re too progressive for that. I say we’re 
too enlightened for that. ‘Twas good enough’s long’s we didn’t think, but 
naow — but naow — a new loominary has arisen on the horizon!” 

“Meanin’ you?” said the Deacon. 

“The horses o’ Kansas are behind me with their multitoodinous 
thunderin’ hooves, an’ we say, simply but grandly, that we take our stand 
with all four feet on the inalienable rights of the horse, pure and simple, — 
the high-toned child o’ nature, fed by the same wavin’ grass, cooled by the 
same ripplin’ brook — yes, an’ warmed by the same gen’rous sun as falls 
impartially on the outside an’ the inside of the pampered machine o’ the 
trottin’-track, or the bloated coupe-horses o° these yere Eastern cities. Are 
we not the same flesh an’ blood?” 

“Not by a bushel an’ a half,” said the Deacon, under his breath. “Grandee 
never was in Kansas.” 

“My! Ain’t that elegant, though, abaout the wavin’ grass an’ the ripplin’ 
brooks?” Tuck whispered in Nip’s ear. “The gentleman’s real convincin’ I 
think.” 

“I say we are the same flesh an’ blood! Are we to be separated, horse 
from horse, by the artificial barriers of a trottin’-record, or are we to look 
down upon each other on the strength o’ the gifts o° nature — an extry inch 
below the knee, or slightly more powerful quarters? What’s the use o° them 
advantages to you? Man the Oppressor comes along, an’ sees you’re likely 
an’ good-lookin’, an’ grinds you to the face o’ the earth. What for? For his 
own pleasure: for his own convenience! Young an’ old, black an’ bay, white 
an’ grey, there’s no distinctions made between us. We’re ground up together 
under the remorseless teeth o’ the engines of oppression!” 

“Guess his breechin’ must ha’ broke goin’ daown-hill,” said the Deacon. 
“Slippery road, maybe, an’ the buggy come onter him, an’ he didn’t know 
‘nough to hold back. That don’t feel like teeth, though. Maybe he busted a 
shaft, an’ it pricked him.” 

“An’ I come to you from Kansas, wavin’ the tail o’ friendship to all an’ 
sundry, an’ in the name of the uncounted millions o’ pure-minded, high- 
toned horses now strugglin’ towards the light o’ freedom, I say to you, Rub 
noses with us in our sacred an’ holy cause. The power is yourn. Without 
you, I say, Man the Oppressor cannot move himself from place to place. 
Without you he cannot reap, he cannot sow, he cannot plough.” 

“Mighty odd place, Kansas!” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
“Seemin’ly they reap in the spring an’ plough in the fall. ‘Guess it’s right 


fer them, but ‘twould make me kinder giddy.” 

“The produc’s of your untirin’ industry would rot on the ground if you 
did not weakly consent to help him. Let ‘em rot, I say! Let him call you to 
the stables in vain an’ nevermore! Let him shake his ensnarin’ oats under 
your nose in vain! Let the Brahmas roost in the buggy, an’ the rats run riot 
round the reaper! Let him walk on his two hind feet till they blame well 
drop off! Win no more soul-destroyn’ races for his pleasure! Then, an’ not 
till then, will Man the Oppressor know where he’s at. Quit workin’, fellow- 
sufferers an’ slaves! Kick! Rear! Plunge! Lie down on the shafts, an’ 
woller! Smash an’ destroy! The conflict will be but short, an’ the victory is 
certain. After that we can press our inalienable rights to eight quarts o° oats 
a day, two good blankets, an’ a fly-net an’ the best o’ stablin’.” 

The yellow horse shut his yellow teeth with a triumphant snap; and Tuck 
said, with a sigh: “Seems’s if somethin’ ought to be done. Don’t seem right, 
somehow, — oppressin’ us an all, — to my way o’ thinkin’.” 

Said Muldoon, in a far-away and sleepy voice: 

“Who in Vermont’s goin’ to haul de inalienable oats? Dey weigh like 
Sam Hill, an’ sixty bushel at dat allowance ain’t goin’ to last t’ree weeks 
here. An’ dere’s de winter hay for five mont’s!” 

“We can settle those minor details when the great cause is won,” said the 
yellow horse. “Let us return simply but grandly to our inalienable rights — 
the right o’ freedom on these yere verdant hills, an’ no invijjus distinctions 
o’ track an’ pedigree:” 

“What in stables ‘jer call an invijjus distinction?” said the Deacon, stiffly. 

“Fer one thing, bein’ a bloated, pampered trotter jest because you happen 
to be raised that way, an’ couldn’t no more help trottin’ than eatin’.” 

“Do ye know anythin’ about trotters?” said the Deacon. 

“T’ve seen ‘em trot. That was enough for me. I don’t want to know any 
more. Trottin’’s immoral.” 

“Waal, I’ll tell you this much. They don’t bloat, an’ they don’t pamp — 
much. I don’t hold out to be no trotter myself, though I am free to say I had 
hopes that way — onct. But I do say, fer I’ve seen ‘em trained, that a trotter 
don’t trot with his feet: he trots with his head; an’ he does more work — ef 
you know what that is — in a week than you er your sire ever done in all 
your lives. He’s everlastingly at it, a trotter is; an’ when he isn’t, he’s 
studyin’ haow. You seen ‘em trot? Much you hev! You was hitched to a rail, 
back o’ the stand, in a buckboard with a soap-box nailed on the slats, an’ a 
frowzy buff’lo atop, while your man peddled rum fer lemonade to little 
boys as thought they was actin’ manly, till you was both run off the track 


an’ jailed — you intoed, shufflin’, sway-backed, wind-suckin’ skate, you!” 

“Don’t get het up, Deacon,” said Tweezy, quietly. “Now, suh, would you 
consider a fox-trot, an’ single-foot, an’ rack, an’ pace, an’ amble, 
distinctions not worth distinguishin’? I assuah you, gentlemen, there was a 
time befo’ I was afflicted in my hip, if you’ll pardon me, Miss Tuck, when I 
was quite celebrated in Paduky for all those gaits; an in my opinion the 
Deacon’s co’rect when he says that a ho’se of any position in society gets 
his gaits by his haid, an’ not by — his, ah, limbs, Miss Tuck. I reckon I’m 
very little good now, but I’m rememberin’ the things I used to do befo’ I 
took to transpo’tin’ real estate with the help an’ assistance of this gentleman 
here.” He looked at Muldoon. 

“Invijjus arterficial hind legs!” said the ex-carhorse, with a grunt of 
contempt. “On de Belt Line we don’t reckon no horse wuth his keep ‘less 
he kin switch de car off de track, run her round on de cobbles, an’ dump her 
in ag’in ahead o’ de truck what’s blockin’ him. Dere is a way o’ swingin’ 
yer quarters when de driver says, ‘Yank her out, boys!’ dat takes a year to 
learn. Onct yer git onter it, youse kin yank a cable-car outer a manhole. I 
don’t advertise myself for no circus-horse, but I knew dat trick better than 
most, an’ dey was good to me in de stables, fer I saved time on de Belt — 
an’ time’s what dey hunt in N’ York.” 

“But the simple child o’ nature — ” the yellow horse began. 

“Oh, go an’ unscrew yer splints! You’re talkin’ through yer bandages,” 
said Muldoon, with a horse-laugh. “Dere ain’t no loose-box for de simple 
child o° nature on de Belt Line, wid de Paris comin’ in an’ de Teutonic goin’ 
out, an’ de trucks an’ de coupe’s sayin’ things, an’ de heavy freight movin’ 
down fer de Boston boat ‘bout t’ree o’clock of an August afternoon, in de 
middle of a hot wave when de fat Kanucks an’ Western horses drops dead 
on de block. De simple child o’ nature had better chase himself inter de 
water. Every man at de end of his lines is mad or loaded or silly, an’ de 
cop’s madder an’ loadeder an’ sillier than de rest. Dey all take it outer de 
horses. Dere’s no wavin’ brooks ner ripplin’ grass on de Belt Line. Run her 
out on de cobbles wid de sparks flyin’, an’ stop when de cop slugs you on 
de bone o’ yer nose. Dat’s N’ York; see? 

“I was always told s’ciety in Noo York was dreffle refined an’ high- 
toned,” said Tuck. “We’re lookin’ to go there one o’ these days, Nip an’ 
me.” 

“Oh, you won’t see no Belt business where you’ll go, miss. De man dat 
wants you’ll want bad, an’ he’ll summer you on Long Island er at Newport, 
wid a winky-pinky silver harness an’ an English coachman. You’!l make a 


star-hitch, you an’ yer brother, miss. But I guess you won’t have no nice 
smooth bar bit. Dey checks ‘em, an’ dey bangs deir tails, an’ dey bits ‘em, 
de city folk, an’ dey says it’s English, ye know, an’ dey darsen’t cut a horse 
loose ‘ca’se o’ de cops. N?’ York’s no place fer a horse, ‘less he’s on de Belt, 
an’ can go round wid de boys. Wisht I was in de Fire Department!” 

“But did you never stop to consider the degradin’ servitood of it all?” 
said the yellow horse. 

“You don’t stop on de Belt, cully. You’re stopped. An’ we was all in de 
servitood business, man an’ horse, an’ Jimmy dat sold de papers. Guess de 
passengers weren’t out to grass neither, by de way dey acted. I done my 
turn, an’ Pm none o’ Barnum’s crowd; but any horse dat’s worked on de 
Belt four years don’t train wid no simple child o’ nature — not by de whole 
length o’ N’ York.” 

“But can it be possible that with your experience, and at your time of life, 
you do not believe that all horses are free and equal?” said the yellow horse. 

“Not till they’re dead,” Muldoon answered quietly. “An’ den it depends 
on de gross total o’ buttons an’ mucilage dey gits outer youse at Barren 
Island.” 

“They tell me you’re a prominent philosopher.” The yellow horse turned 
to Marcus. “Can you deny a basic and pivotal statement such as this?” 

“I don’t deny anythin’,” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, cautiously; 
“but ef you ast me, I should say ‘twuz more different sorts o’ clipped oats of 
a lie than anythin’ I’ve had my teeth into sence I wuz foaled.” 

“Are you a horse?” said the yellow horse. 

“Them that knows me best ‘low I am.” 

“Ain’t I a horse?” 

“Yep; one kind of.” 

“Then ain’t you an’ me equal?” 

“How fer kin you go in a day to a loaded buggy, drawin’ five hundred 
pounds?” Marcus asked carelessly. 

“That has nothing to do with the case,” the yellow horse answered 
excitedly. 

“There’s nothing I know hez more to do with the case,” Marcus replied. 

“Kin ye yank a full car outer de tracks ten times in de mornin’?” said 
Muldoon. 

“Kin ye go to Keene — forty-two mile in an afternoon — with a mate,” 
said Rick; “an’ turn out bright an’ early next mornin’?” 

“Was there evah any time in your careah, suh — I am not referrin’ to the 
present circumstances, but our mutual glorious past — when you could 


carry a pretty girl to market hahnsome, an’ let her knit all the way on 
account o° the smoothness o’ the motion?” said Tweezy. 

“Kin you keep your feet through the West River Bridge, with the narrer- 
gage comin’ in on one side, an’ the Montreal flyer the other, an’ the old 
bridge teeterin’ between?” said the Deacon. “Kin you put your nose down 
on the cow-catcher of a locomotive when you’re waitin’ at the depot an’ let 
‘em play ‘Curfew shall not ring to-night’ with the big brass bell?” 

“Kin you hold back when the brichin’ breaks? Kin you stop fer orders 
when your nigh hind leg’s over your trace an’ ye feel good of a frosty 
mornin’?” said Nip, who had only learned that trick last winter, and thought 
it was the crown of horsely knowledge. 

“What’s the use o’ talk in’?” said Tedda Gabler, scornfully. “What kin ye 
do?” 

“I rely on my simple rights — the inalienable rights o° my unfettered 
horsehood. An’ I am proud to say I have never, since my first shoes, 
lowered myself to obeyin’ the will o° man.” 

“Must ha’ had a heap o’ whips broke over yer yaller back,” said Tedda. 
“Hev ye found it paid any?” 

“Sorrer has been my portion since the day I was foaled. Blows an’ boots 
an’ whips an’ insults — injury, outrage, an’ oppression. I would not endoor 
the degradin’ badges o°’ servitood that connect us with the buggy an’ the 
farm-wagon.” 

“Tt’s amazin’ difficult to draw a buggy ‘thout traces er collar er breast- 
strap er somefin’,” said Marcus. “A Power-machine for sawin’ wood is 
most the only thing there’s no straps to. I’ve helped saw ‘s much as three 
cord in an afternoon in a Power-machine. Slep’, too, most o’ the time, I did; 
but ‘tain’t half as interestin’ ez goin’ daown-taown in the Concord.” 

“Concord don’t hender you goin’ to sleep any,” said Nip. “My throat- 
lash! D’you remember when you lay down in the sharves last week, waitin’ 
at the piazza?” 

“Pshaw! That didn’t hurt the sharves. They wuz good an’ wide, an’ I lay 
down keerful. The folks kep’ me hitched up nigh an hour ‘fore they started; 
an’ larfed — why, they all but lay down themselves with larfin’. Say, 
Boney, if you’ve got to be hitched to anything that goes on wheels, you’ve 
got to be hitched with somefin’.” 

“Go an’ jine a circus,” said Muldoon, “an’ walk on your hind legs. All de 
horses dat knows too much to work [he pronounced it ‘woik,’ New York 
fashion] jine de circus.” 

“I am not sayin’ anythin’ again’ work,” said the yellow horse; “work is 


the finest thing in the world.” 

““Seems too fine fer some of us,” Tedda snorted. 

“T only ask that each horse should work for himself, an’ enjoy the profit 
of his labours. Let him work intelligently, an’ not as a machine.” 

“There ain’t no horse that works like a machine,” Marcus began. 

“There’s no way o° workin’ that doesn’t mean goin’ to pole er single — 
they never put me in the Power-machine — er under saddle,” said Rick. 

“Oh, shucks! We’re talkin’ same ez we graze,” said Nip, “raound an’ 
raound in circles. Rod, we hain’t heard from you yet, an’ you’ve more 
know-how than any span here.” 

Rod, the off-horse of the pair, had been standing with one hip lifted, like 
a tired cow; and you could only tell by the quick flutter of the haw across 
his eye, from time to time, that he was paying any attention to the argument. 
He thrust his jaw out sidewise, as his habit is when he pulls, and changed 
his leg. His voice was hard and heavy, and his ears were close to his big, 
plain Hambletonian head. 

“How old are you?” he said to the yellow horse. 

“Nigh thirteen, I guess.” 

“Mean age; ugly age; I’m gettin’ that way myself. How long hev ye been 
pawin’ this firefanged stable-litter?” 

“If you mean my principles, I’ve held ‘em sence I was three.” 

“Mean age; ugly age; teeth give heaps o’ trouble then. ‘Set a colt to actin’ 
crazy fer a while. You’ve kep’ it up, seemin’ly. D’ye talk much to your 
neighbours fer a steady thing?” 

“I uphold the principles o’ the Cause wherever I am pastured.” 

“Done a heap o’ good, I guess?” 

“T am proud to say I have taught a few of my companions the principles 
o’ freedom an’ liberty.” 

“Meanin’ they ran away er kicked when they got the chanst?” 

“T was talkin’ in the abstrac’, an’ not in the concrete. My teachin’s 
educated them.” 

“What a horse, specially a young horse, hears in the abstrac’, he’s liable 
to do in the Concord. You was handled late, I presoom.” 

“Four, risin’ five.” 

“That’s where the trouble began. Driv’ by a woman, like ez not — eh?” 

“Not fer long,” said the yellow horse, with a snap of his teeth. 

“Spilled her?” 

“I heerd she never drove again.” 

“Any childern?” 


“Buckboards full of ‘em.” 

“Men too?” 

“I have shed conside’ble men in my time.” 

“By kickin’ ?” 

“Any way that come along. Fallin’ back over the dash is as handy as 
most.” 

“They must be turr’ble afraid o° you daown taown?” 

“They’ve sent me here to get rid o° me. I guess they spend their time 
talkin’ over my campaigns.” 

“T wanter know!” 

“Yes, sir. Now, all you gentlemen have asked me what I can do. PI just 
show you. See them two fellers lyin’ down by the buggy?” 

“Yep; one of ‘em owns me. T’ other broke me,” said Rod. 

“Get ‘em out here in the open, an’ PI show you something. Lemme hide 
back o° you peoples, so’s they won’t see what I’m at.” 

“Meanin’ ter kill ‘em?” Rod drawled. There was a shudder of horror 
through the others; but the yellow horse never noticed. 

“PII catch ‘em by the back o’ the neck, an’ pile-drive ‘em a piece. They 
can suit ‘emselves about livin’ when I’m through with ‘em.” 

“*Shouldn’t wonder ef they did,” said Rod. The yellow horse had hidden 
himself very cleverly behind the others as they stood in a group, and was 
swaying his head close to the ground with a curious scythe-like motion, 
looking side-wise out of his wicked eyes. You can never mistake a man- 
eater getting ready to knock a man down. We had had one to pasture the 
year before. 

“See that?” said my companion, turning over on the pine-needles. “Nice 
for a woman walking ‘cross lots, wouldn’t it be?” 

“Bring ‘em out!” said the yellow horse, hunching his sharp back. 
“There’s no chance among them tall trees. Bring out the — oh! Ouch!” 

It was a right-and-left kick from Muldoon. I had no idea that the old car- 
horse could lift so quickly. Both blows caught the yellow horse full and fair 
in the ribs, and knocked the breath out of him. 

“What’s that for?” he said angrily, when he recovered himself; but I 
noticed he did not draw any nearer to Muldoon than was necessary. 

Muldoon never answered, but discoursed to himself in the whining grunt 
that he uses when he is going down-hill in front of a heavy load. We call it 
singing; but I think it’s something much worse, really. The yellow horse 
blustered and squealed a little, and at last said that, if it was a horse-fly that 
had stung Muldoon, he would accept an apology. 


“You'll get it,” said Muldoon, “in de sweet by-and-bye — all de apology 
you’ve any use for. Excuse me interruptin’ you, Mr. Rod, but I’m like 
Tweezy — I’ve a Southern drawback in me hind legs.” 

“Naow, I want you all here to take notice, an’ you’ll learn something,” 
Rod went on. “This yaller-backed skate comes to our pastur’-” 

“Not havin’ paid his board,” put in Tedda. 

“Not havin’ earned his board, an’ talks smooth to us abaout ripplin’ 
brooks an’ wavin’ grass, an’ his high-toned, pure-souled horsehood, which 
don’t hender him sheddin’ women an’ childern, an’ fallin’ over the dash 
onter men. You heard his talk, an’ you thought it mighty fine, some o’ you.” 

Tuck looked guilty here, but she did not say anything. 

“Bit by bit he goes on ez you have heard.” 

“T was talkin’ in the abstrac’,” said the yellow horse, in an altered voice. 

“Abstrac’ be switched! Ez I’ve said, it’s this yer blamed abstrac’ business 
that makes the young uns cut up in the Concord; an’ abstrac’ or no abstrac’, 
he crep’ on an’ on till he come to killin’ plain an’ straight — killin’ them as 
never done him no harm, jest beca’se they owned horses.” 

“An’ knowed how to manage ‘em,” said Tedda. “That makes it worse.” 

“Waal, he didn’t kill ‘em, anyway,” said Marcus. “He’d ha’ been half 
killed ef he had tried.” 

““Makes no differ,’ Rod answered. “He meant to; an’ ef he hadn’t — 
S’pose we want the Back Pasture turned into a biffin’-ground on our only 
day er rest? ‘S’pose we want our men walkin’ round with bits er lead pipe 
an’ a twitch, an’ their hands full o’ stones to throw at us, same’s if we wuz 
hogs er hooky keows? More’n that, leavin’ out Tedda here — an’ I guess 
it’s more her maouth than her manners stands in her light — there ain’t a 
horse on this farm that ain’t a woman’s horse, an’ proud of it. An’ this yer 
bogspavined Kansas sunflower goes up an’ daown the length o’ the country, 
traded off an’ traded on, boastin’ as he’s shed women — an’ childern. I 
don’t say as a woman in a buggy ain’t a fool. I don’t say as she ain’t the 
lastin’est kind er fool, ner I don’t say a child ain’t worse — spattin’ the lines 
an’ standin’ up an’ hollerin’ — but I do say, ‘tain’t none of our business to 
shed ‘em daown the road.” 

“We don’t,” said the Deacon. “The baby tried to git some o° my tail fora 
sooveneer last fall when I was up to the haouse, an’ I didn’t kick. Boney’s 
talk ain’t goin’ to hurt us any. We ain’t colts.” 

“Thet’s what you think Bimeby you git into a tight corner, ‘Lection day 
er Valley Fair, like’s not, daown-taown, when you’re all het an’ lathery, an’ 
pestered with flies, an’ thirsty, an’ sick o’ bein’ worked in an aout ‘tween 


buggies. Then somethin’ whispers inside o’ your winkers, bringin’ up all 
that talk abaout servitood an’ inalienable truck an’ sech like, an’ jest then a 
Militia gun goes off; er your wheels hit, an’ — waal, you’re only another 
horse ez can’t be trusted. I’ve been there time an’ again. Boys — fer I’ve 
seen you all bought er broke — on my solemn repitation fer a three-minute 
clip, I ain’t givin’ you no bran-mash o’ my own fixin’. I’m tellin’ you my 
experiences, an’ I’ve had ez heavy a load an’ ez high a check’s any horse 
here. I wuz born with a splint on my near fore ez big’s a walnut, an’ the 
cussed, three-cornered Hambletonian temper that sours up an’ curdles 
daown ez you git older. I’ve favoured my splint; even little Rick he don’t 
know what it’s cost me to keep my end up sometimes; an’ I’ve fit my 
temper in stall an’ harness, hitched up an’ at pasture, till the sweat trickled 
off my hooves, an’ they thought I wuz off condition, an’ drenched me.” 

“When my affliction came,” said Tweezy, gently, “I was very near to 
losin’ my manners. Allow me to extend to you my sympathy, suh.” 

Rick said nothing, but he looked at Rod curiously. Rick is a sunny- 
tempered child who never bears malice, and I don’t think he quite 
understood. He gets his temper from his mother, as a horse should. 

“T’ve been there too, Rod,” said Tedda. “Open confession’s good for the 
soul, an’ all Monroe County knows I’ve had my experriences.” 

“But if you will excuse me, suh, that pusson” — Tweezy looked 
unspeakable things at the yellow horse — ”that pusson who has insulted our 
intelligences comes from Kansas. An’ what a ho’se of his position, an’ 
Kansas at that, says cannot, by any stretch of the halter, concern gentlemen 
of our position. There’s no shadow of equal’ty, suh, not even for one kick. 
He’s beneath our contempt.” 

“Let him talk,” said Marcus. “It’s always interestin’ to know what 
another horse thinks. It don’t tech us.” 

“An’ he talks so, too,” said Tuck. “I’ve never heard anythin’ so smart for 
a long time.” 

Again Rod stuck out his jaws sidewise, and went on slowly, as though he 
were slugging on a plain bit at the end of a thirty-mile drive: 

“T want all you here ter understand thet ther ain’t no Kansas, ner no 
Kentucky, ner yet no Vermont, in our business. There’s jest two kind 0’ 
horse in the United States — them ez can an’ will do their work after bein’ 
properly broke an’ handled, an’ them as won’t. I’m sick an’ tired o’ this 
everlastin’ tail-switchin’ an’ wickerin’ abaout one State er another. A horse 
kin be proud o’ his State, an’ swap lies abaout it in stall or when he’s 
hitched to a block, ef he keers to put in fly-time that way; but he hain’t no 


right to let that pride o° hisn interfere with his work, ner to make it an 
excuse fer claimin’ he’s different. That’s colts’ talk, an’ don’t you fergit it, 
Tweezy. An’, Marcus, you remember that hem’ a philosopher, an’ anxious 
to save trouble, — fer you ate, — don’t excuse you from jumpin’ with all 
your feet on a slack-jawed, crazy clay-bank like Boney here. It’s leavin’ 
‘em alone that gives ‘em their chance to ruin colts an’ kill folks. An’, Tuck, 
waal, you’re a mare anyways — but when a horse comes along an’ covers 
up all his talk o’ killin’ with ripplin’ brooks, an wavin grass, an’ eight quarts 
of oats a day free, after killn’ his man, don’t you be run away with by his 
yap. You’re too young an’ too nervous.” 

“PII — Pll have nervous prostration sure ef there’s a fight here,” said 
Tuck, who saw what was in Rod’s eye; “I’m — I’m that sympathetic I’d run 
away Clear to next caounty.” 

“Yep; I know that kind o’ sympathy. Jest lasts long enough to start a fuss, 
an’ then lights aout to make new trouble. I hain’t been ten years in harness 
fer nuthin’. Naow, we’re goin’ to keep school with Boney fer a spell.” 

“Say, look a-here, you ain’t goin’ to hurt me, are you? Remember, I 
belong to a man in town,” cried the yellow horse, uneasily. Muldoon kept 
behind him so that he could not run away. 

“T know it. There must be some pore delooded fool in this State hez a 
right to the loose end o’ your hitchin’-strap. I’m blame sorry fer him, but he 
shall hev his rights when we’re through with you,” said Rod. 

“Tf it’s all the same, gentlemen, I’d ruther change pasture. Guess Pl do it 
now.” 

“*Can’t always have your ‘druthers. ‘Guess you won’t,” said Rod. 

“But look a-here. All of you ain’t so blame unfriendly to a stranger. 
S’pose we count noses.” 

“What in Vermont fer?” said Rod, putting up his eyebrows. The idea of 
settling a question by counting noses is the very last thing that ever enters 
the head of a well-broken horse. 

“To see how many’s on my side. Here’s Miss Tuck, anyway; an’ Colonel 
Tweezy yonder’s neutral; an’ Judge Marcus, an’ I guess the Reverend [the 
yellow horse meant the Deacon] might see that I had my rights. He’s the 
likeliest-lookin’ Trotter I’ve ever set eyes on. Pshaw. Boys. You ain’t goin’ 
to pound me, be you? Why, we’ve gone round in pasture, all colts together, 
this month o’ Sundays, hain’t we, as friendly as could be. There ain’t a 
horse alive I don’t care who he is — has a higher opinion o° you, Mr. Rod, 
than I have. Let’s do it fair an’ true an’ above the exe. Let’s count noses 
same’s they do in Kansas.” Here he dropped his voice a little and turned to 


Marcus: “Say, Judge, there’s some green food I know, back o’ the brook, no 
one hain’t touched yet. After this little fracas is fixed up, you an’ me’ll 
make up a party an’ ‘tend to it.” 

Marcus did not answer for a long time, then he said: “There’s a pup up to 
the haouse ‘bout eight weeks old. He’Il yap till he gits a lickin’, an’ when he 
sees it comin’ he lies on his back, an’ yowls. But he don’t go through no 
cirkituous nose-countin’ first. I’ve seen a noo light sence Rod spoke. You’ ll 
better stand up to what’s served. I’m goin’ to philosophise all over your 
carcass.” 

“I’m goin’ to do yer up in brown paper,” said Muldoon. “I can fit you on 
apologies.” 

“Hold on. Ef we all biffed you now, these same men you’ve been so dead 
anxious to kill ‘u’d call us off. ‘Guess we’ll wait till they go back to the 
haouse, an’ yov’ll have time to think cool an’ quiet,” said Rod. 

“Have you no respec’ whatever fer the dignity o°’ our common 
horsehood?” the yellow horse squealed. 

“Nary respec’ onless the horse kin do something. America’s paved with 
the kind er horse you are — jist plain yaller-dog horse — waitin’ ter be 
whipped inter shape. We call ‘em yearlings an’ colts when they’re young. 
When they’re aged we pound ‘em — in this pastur’. Horse, sonny, is what 
you start from. We know all about horse here, an’ he ain’t any high-toned, 
pure souled child o’ nature. Horse, plain horse, same ez you, is chock-full o’ 
tricks, an’ Meannesses, an’ cussednesses, an’ shirkin’s, an’ monkey-shines, 
which he’s took over from his sire an’ his dam, an’ thickened up with his 
own special fancy in the way o’ goin’ crooked. Thet’s horse, an’ thet’s about 
his dignity an’ the size of his soul ‘fore he’s been broke an’ rawhided a 
piece. Now we ain’t goin’ to give ornery unswitched horse, that hain’t done 
nawthin’ wuth a quart of oats sence he wuz foaled, pet names that would be 
good enough fer Nancy Hanks, or Alix, or Directum, who hev. Don’t you 
try to back off acrost them rocks. Wait where you are! Ef I let my 
Hambletonian temper git the better o°’ me Pd frazzle you out finer than rye- 
straw inside o° three minutes, you woman-scarin’, kid-killin’, dash- 
breakin’, unbroke, unshod, ungaited, pastur’-hoggin’, saw-backed, shark- 
mouthed, hair-trunk-thrown-in-in-trade son of a bronco an’ a sewin’- 
machine!” 

“T think we’d better get home,” I said to my companion, when Rod had 
finished; and we climbed into the coupe, Tedda whinnying, as we bumped 
over the ledges: “Well, I’m dreffle sorry I can’t stay fer the sociable; but I 
hope an’ trust my friends’ll take a ticket fer me.” 


“Bet your natchul!” said Muldoon, cheerfully, and the horses scattered 
before us, trotting into the ravine. 

Next morning we sent back to the livery-stable what was left of the 
yellow horse. It seemed tired, but anxious to go. 


THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 


It was her first voyage, and though she was but a cargo-steamer of twenty- 
five hundred tons, she was the very best of her kind, the outcome of forty 
years of experiments and improvements in framework and machinery; and 
her designers and owner thought as much of her as though she had been the 
Lucania. Any one can make a floating hotel that will pay expenses, if he 
puts enough money into the saloon, and charges for private baths, suites of 
rooms, and such like; but in these days of competition and low freights 
every square inch of a cargo-boat must be built for cheapness, great hold- 
capacity, and a certain steady speed. This boat was, perhaps, two hundred 
and forty feet long and thirty-two feet wide, with arrangements that enabled 
her to carry cattle on her main and sheep on her upper deck if she wanted 
to; but her great glory was the amount of cargo that she could store away in 
her holds. Her owners — they were a very well known Scotch firm — came 
round with her from the north, where she had been launched and christened 
and fitted, to Liverpool, where she was to take cargo for New York; and the 
owner’s daughter, Miss Frazier, went to and fro on the clean decks, 
admiring the new paint and the brass work, and the patent winches, and 
particularly the strong, straight bow, over which she had cracked a bottle of 
champagne when she named the steamer the Dimbula. It was a beautiful 
September afternoon, and the boat in all her newness — she was painted 
lead-colour with a red funnel — looked very fine indeed. Her house-flag 
was flying, and her whistle from time to time acknowledged the salutes of 
friendly boats, who saw that she was new to the High and Narrow Seas and 
wished to make her welcome. 

“And now,” said Miss Frazier, delightedly, to the captain, “she’s a real 
ship, isn’t she? It seems only the other day father gave the order for her, and 
now — and now — isn’t she a beauty!” The girl was proud of the firm, and 
talked as though she were the controlling partner. 

“Oh, she’s no so bad,” the skipper replied cautiously. “But I’m sayin’ that 
it takes more than christenin’ to mak’ a ship. In the nature o’ things, Miss 
Frazier, if ye follow me, she’s just irons and rivets and plates put into the 
form of a ship. She has to find herself yet.” 

“T thought father said she was exceptionally well found.” 

“So she is,” said the skipper, with a laugh. “But it’s this way wi’ ships, 
Miss Frazier. She’s all here, but the parrts of her have not learned to work 
together yet. They’ve had no chance.” 


“The engines are working beautifully. I can hear them.” 

“Yes, indeed. But there’s more than engines to a ship. Every inch of her, 
ye’ll understand, has to be livened up and made to work wi’ its neighbour 
— sweetenin’ her, we call it, technically.” 

“And how will you do it?” the girl asked. 

“We can no more than drive and steer her and so forth; but if we have 
rough weather this trip — it’s likely — she’ll learn the rest by heart! For a 
ship, ye’ll obsairve, Miss Frazier, is in no sense a reegid body closed at both 
ends. She’s a highly complex structure 0’ various an’ conflictin’ strains, wi’ 
tissues that must give an’ tak’ accordin’ to her personal modulus of 
elasteecity.” Mr. Buchanan, the chief engineer, was coming towards them. 
“Pm sayin’ to Miss Frazier, here, that our little Dimbula has to be 
sweetened yet, and nothin’ but a gale will do it. How’s all wi’ your engines, 
Buck?” 

“Well enough — true by plumb an’ rule, o’ course; but there’s no 
spontaneeity yet.” He turned to the girl. “Take my word, Miss Frazier, and 
maybe ye’ll comprehend later; even after a pretty girl’s christened a ship it 
does not follow that there’s such a thing as a ship under the men that work 
her.” 

“T was sayin’ the very same, Mr. Buchanan,” the skipper interrupted. 

“That’s more metaphysical than I can follow,” said Miss Frazier, 
laughing. 

“Why so? Ye’re good Scotch, an’ — I knew your mother’s father, he was 
fra’ Dumfries — ye’ve a vested right in metapheesics, Miss Frazier, just as 
ye have in the Dimbula,” the engineer said. 

“Eh, well, we must go down to the deep watters, an’ earn Miss Frazier 
her deevidends. Will you not come to my cabin for tea?” said the skipper. 
“We’ll be in dock the night, and when you’re goin’ back to Glasgie ye can 
think of us loadin’ her down an’ drivin’ her forth — all for your sake.” 

In the next few days they stowed some four thousand tons dead-weight 
into the Dimbula, and took her out from Liverpool. As soon as she met the 
lift of the open water, she naturally began to talk. If you lay your ear to the 
side of the cabin, the next time you are in a steamer, you will hear hundreds 
of little voices in every direction, thrilling and buzzing, and whispering and 
popping, and gurgling and sobbing and squeaking exactly like a telephone 
in a thunder-storm. Wooden ships shriek and growl and grunt, but iron 
vessels throb and quiver through all their hundreds of ribs and thousands of 
rivets. The Dimbula was very strongly built, and every piece of her had a 
letter or a number, or both, to describe it; and every piece had been 


hammered, or forged, or rolled, or punched by man, and had lived in the 
roar and rattle of the shipyard for months. Therefore, every piece had its 
Own separate voice, in exact proportion to the amount of trouble spent upon 
it. Cast-iron, as a rule, says very little; but mild steel plates and wrought- 
iron, and ribs and beams that have been much bent and welded and riveted, 
talk continuously. Their conversation, of course, is not half as wise as our 
human talk, because they are all, though they do not know it, bound down 
one to the other in a black darkness, where they cannot tell what is 
happening near them, nor what will overtake them next. 

As soon as she had cleared the Irish coast, a sullen, grey-headed old 
wave of the Atlantic climbed leisurely over her straight bows, and sat down 
on the steam-capstan used for hauling up the anchor. Now the capstan and 
the engine that drove it had been newly painted red and green; besides 
which, nobody likes being ducked. 

“Don’t you do that again,” the capstan sputtered through the teeth of his 
cogs. “Hi! Where’s the fellow gone?” 

The wave had slouched overside with a plop and a chuckle; but “Plenty 
more where he came from,” said a brother-wave, and went through and 
over the capstan, who was bolted firmly to an iron plate on the iron deck- 
beams below. 

“Can’t you keep still up there?” said the deckbeams. “What’s the matter 
with you? One minute you weigh twice as much as you ought to, and the 
next you don’t!” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” said the capstan. “There’s a green brute outside that 
comes and hits me on the head.” 

“Tell that to the shipwrights. You’ve been in position for months and 
you’ve never wriggled like this before. If you aren’t careful you’ll strain 
us.” 

“Talking of strain,” said a low, rasping, unpleasant voice, “are any of you 
fellows — you deck-beams, we mean — aware that those exceedingly ugly 
knees of yours happen to be riveted into our structure — ours?” 

“Who might you be?” the deck-beams inquired. 

“Oh, nobody in particular,” was the answer. “We’re only the port and 
starboard upper-deck stringers; and if you persist in heaving and hiking like 
this, we shall be reluctantly compelled to take steps.” 

Now the stringers of the ship are long iron girders, so to speak, that run 
lengthways from stern to bow. They keep the iron frames (what are called 
ribs in a wooden ship) in place, and also help to hold the ends of the deck- 
beams, which go from side to side of the ship. Stringers always consider 


themselves most important, because they are so long. 

“You will take steps — will you?” This was a long echoing rumble. It 
came from the frames — scores and scores of them, each one about 
eighteen inches distant from the next, and each riveted to the stringers in 
four places. “We think you will have a certain amount of trouble in that”; 
and thousands and thousands of the little rivets that held everything 
together whispered: “You Will! You will! Stop quivering and be quiet. Hold 
on, brethren! Hold on! Hot Punches! What’s that?” 

Rivets have no teeth, so they cannot chatter with fright; but they did their 
best as a fluttering jar swept along the ship from stern to bow, and she 
shook like a rat in a terrier’s mouth. 

An unusually severe pitch, for the sea was rising, had lifted the big 
throbbing screw nearly to the surface, and it was spinning round in a kind 
of soda-water — half sea and half air — going much faster than was proper, 
because there was no deep water for it to work in. As it sank again, the 
engines — and they were triple expansion, three cylinders in a row — 
snorted through all their three pistons. “Was that a joke, you fellow outside? 
It’s an uncommonly poor one. How are we to do our work if you fly off the 
handle that way?” 

“T didn’t fly off the handle,” said the screw, twirling huskily at the end of 
the screw-shaft. “If I had, you’d have been scrap-iron by this time. The sea 
dropped away from under me, and I had nothing to catch on to. That’s all.” 

“That’s all, d’you call it?” said the thrust-block, whose business it is to 
take the push of the screw; for if a screw had nothing to hold it back it 
would crawl right into the engine-room. (It is the holding back of the 
screwing action that gives the drive to a ship.) “I know I do my work deep 
down and out of sight, but I warn you I expect justice. All I ask for is bare 
justice. Why can’t you push steadily and evenly, instead of whizzing like a 
whirligig, and making me hot under all my collars?” The thrust-block had 
six collars, each faced with brass, and he did not wish to get them heated. 

All the bearings that supported the fifty feet of screw-shaft as it ran to the 
stern whispered: “Justice — give us justice.” 

“T can only give you what I can get,” the screw answered. “Look out! It’s 
coming again!” 

He rose with a roar as the Dimbula plunged, and “whack — flack — 
whack — whack” went the engines, furiously, for they had little to check 
them. 

“T’m the noblest outcome of human ingenuity — Mr. Buchanan says so,” 
squealed the high-pressure cylinder. “This is simply ridiculous!” The piston 


went up savagely, and choked, for half the steam behind it was mixed with 
dirty water. “Help! Oiler! Fitter! Stoker! Help I’m choking,” it gasped. 
“Never in the history of maritime invention has such a calamity over-taken 
one so young and strong. And if I go, who’s to drive the ship?” 

“Hush! oh, hush!” whispered the Steam, who, of course, had been to sea 
many times before. He used to spend his leisure ashore in a cloud, or a 
gutter, or a flower-pot, or a thunder-storm, or anywhere else where water 
was needed. “That’s only a little priming, a little carrying-over, as they call 
it. It’ ll happen all night, on and off. I don’t say it’s nice, but it’s the best we 
can do under the circumstances.” 

“What difference can circumstances make? I’m here to do my work — 
on clean, dry steam. Blow circumstances!” the cylinder roared. 

“The circumstances will attend to the blowing. I’ve worked on the North 
Atlantic run a good many times — it’s going to be rough before morning.” 

“Tt isn’t distressingly calm now,” said the extra strong frames — they 
were Called web-frames — in the engine-room. “There’s an upward thrust 
that we don’t understand, and there’s a twist that is very bad for our 
brackets and diamond-plates, and there’s a sort of west-northwesterly pull, 
that follows the twist, which seriously annoys us. We mention this because 
we happened to cost a good deal of money, and we feel sure that the owner 
would not approve of our being treated in this frivolous way.” 

“Pm afraid the matter is out of owner’s hands for the present,” said the 
Steam, slipping into the condenser. “You’re left to your own devices till the 
weather betters.” 

“I wouldn’t mind the weather,” said a flat bass voice below; “it’s this 
confounded cargo that’s breaking my heart. I’m the garboard-strake, and 
I’m twice as thick as most of the others, and I ought to know something.” 

The garboard-strake is the lowest plate in the bottom of a ship, and the 
Dimbula’s garboard-strake was nearly three-quarters of an inch mild steel. 

“The sea pushes me up in a way I should never have expected,” the 
strake grunted, “and the cargo pushes me down, and, between the two, I 
don’t know what I’m supposed to do.” 

“When in doubt, hold on,” rumbled the Steam, making head in the 
boilers. 

“Yes; but there’s only dark, and cold, and hurry, down here; and how do I 
know whether the other plates are doing their duty? Those bulwark-plates 
up above, I’ve heard, ain’t more than five-sixteenths of an inch thick — 
scandalous, I call it.” 

“T agree with you,” said a huge web-frame, by the main cargo-hatch. He 


was deeper and thicker than all the others, and curved half-way across the 
ship in the shape of half an arch, to support the deck where deck-beams 
would have been in the way of cargo coming up and down. “I work entirely 
unsupported, and I observe that I am the sole strength of this vessel, so far 
as my vision extends. The responsibility, I assure you, is enormous. I 
believe the money-value of the cargo is over one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Think of that!” 

“And every pound of it is dependent on my personal exertions.” Here 
spoke a sea-valve that communicated directly with the water outside, and 
was seated not very far from the garboard-strake. “I rejoice to think that I 
am a Prince-Hyde Valve, with best Para rubber facings. Five patents cover 
me — I mention this without pride — five separate and several patents, 
each one finer than the other. At present I am screwed fast. Should I open, 
you would immediately be swamped. This is incontrovertible!” 

Patent things always use the longest words they can. It is a trick that they 
pick up from their inventors. 

“That’s news,” said a big centrifugal bilge-pump. “I had an idea that you 
were employed to clean decks and things with. At least, I’ve used you for 
that more than once. I forget the precise number, in thousands, of gallons 
which I am guaranteed to throw per hour; but I assure you, my complaining 
friends, that there is not the least danger. I alone am capable of clearing any 
water that may find its way here. By my Biggest Deliveries, we pitched 
then!” 

The sea was getting up in workmanlike style. It was a dead westerly gale, 
blown from under a ragged opening of green sky, narrowed on all sides by 
fat, grey clouds; and the wind bit like pincers as it fretted the spray into 
lacework on the flanks of the waves. 

“T tell you what it is,” the foremast telephoned down its wire-stays. “I’m 
up here, and I can take a dispassionate view of things. There’s an organised 
conspiracy against us. I’m sure of it, because every single one of these 
waves is heading directly for our bows. The whole sea is concerned in it — 
and so’s the wind. It’s awful!” 

“What’s awful?” said a wave, drowning the capstan for the hundredth 
time. 

“This organised conspiracy on your part,” the capstan gurgled, taking his 
cue from the mast. “Organised bubbles and spindrift! There has been a 
depression in the Gulf of Mexico. Excuse me!” He leaped overside; but his 
friends took up the tale one after another. 

“Which has advanced — ” That wave hove green water over the funnel. 


“As far as Cape Hatteras — ” He drenched the bridge. 

“And is now going out to sea — to sea — to sea!” The third went out in 
three surges, making a clean sweep of a boat, which turned bottom up and 
sank in the darkening troughs alongside, while the broken falls whipped the 
davits. 

“That’s all there is to it,” seethed the white water roaring through the 
scuppers. “There’s no animus in our proceedings. We’re only 
meteorological corollaries.” 

“Ts it going to get any worse?” said the bow-anchor chained down to the 
deck, where he could only breathe once in five minutes. 

“Not knowing, can’t say. Wind may blow a bit by midnight. Thanks 
awfully. Good-bye.” 

The wave that spoke so politely had travelled some distance aft, and 
found itself all mixed up on the deck amidships, which was a well-deck 
sunk between high bulwarks. One of the bulwark-plates, which was hung 
on hinges to open outward, had swung out, and passed the bulk of the water 
back to the sea again with a clean smack. 

“Evidently that’s what I’m made for,” said the plate, closing again with a 
sputter of pride. “Oh, no, you don’t, my friend!” The top of a wave was 
trying to get in from the outside, but as the plate did not open in that 
direction, the defeated water spurted back. 

“Not bad for five-sixteenths of an inch,” said the bulwark-plate. “My 
work, I see, is laid down for the night”; and it began opening and shutting, 
as it was designed to do, with the motion of the ship. 

“We are not what you might call idle,” groaned all the frames together, as 
the Dimbula climbed a big wave, lay on her side at the top, and shot into the 
next hollow, twisting in the descent. A huge swell pushed up exactly under 
her middle, and her bow and stern hung free with nothing to support them. 
Then one joking wave caught her up at the bow, and another at the stern, 
while the rest of the water slunk away from under her just to see how she 
would like it; so she was held up at her two ends only, and the weight of the 
cargo and the machinery fell on the groaning iron keels and bilge-stringers. 

“Ease off! Ease off; there!” roared the garboard-strake. “I want one- 
eighth of an inch fair play. D’ you hear me, you rivets!” 

“Ease off! Ease off!” cried the bilge-stringers. “Don’t hold us so tight to 
the frames!” 

“Ease off!” grunted the deck-beams, as the Dimbula rolled fearfully. 
“You’ve cramped our knees into the stringers, and we can’t move. Ease off; 
you flat-headed little nuisances.” 


Then two converging seas hit the bows, one on each side, and fell away 
in torrents of streaming thunder. 

“Ease off!” shouted the forward collision-bulkhead. “I want to crumple 
up, but I’m stiffened in every direction. Ease off; you dirty little forge- 
filings. Let me breathe!” 

All the hundreds of plates that are riveted to the frames, and make the 
outside skin of every steamer, echoed the call, for each plate wanted to shift 
and creep a little, and each plate, according to its position, complained 
against the rivets. 

“We can’t help it! We can’t help it!” they murmured in reply. “We’re put 
here to hold you, and we’re going to do it; you never pull us twice in the 
same direction. If you’d say what you were going to do next, we’d try to 
meet your views. 

“As far as I could feel,” said the upper-deck planking, and that was four 
inches thick, “every single iron near me was pushing or pulling in opposite 
directions. Now, what’s the sense of that? My friends, let us all pull 
together.” 

“Pull any way you please,” roared the funnel, “so long as you don’t try 
your experiments on me. I need fourteen wire-ropes, all pulling in different 
directions, to hold me steady. Isn’t that so?” 

“We believe you, my boy!” whistled the funnel-stays through their 
clinched teeth, as they twanged in the wind from the top of the funnel to the 
deck. 

“Nonsense! We must all pull together,” the decks repeated. “Pull 
lengthways.” 

“Very good,” said the stringers; “then stop pushing sideways when you 
get wet. Be content to run gracefully fore and aft, and curve in at the ends 
as we do.” 

“No — no curves at the end. A very slight workmanlike curve from side 
to side, with a good grip at each knee, and little pieces welded on,” said the 
deck-beams. 

“Fiddle!” cried the iron pillars of the deep, dark hold. “Who ever heard 
of curves? Stand up straight; be a perfectly round column, and carry tons of 
good solid weight — like that! There!” A big sea smashed on the deck 
above, and the pillars stiffened themselves to the load. 

“Straight up and down is not bad,” said the frames, who ran that way in 
the sides of the ship, “but you must also expand yourselves sideways. 
Expansion is the law of life, children. Open out! open out!” 

“Come back!” said the deck-beams, savagely, as the upward heave of the 


sea made the frames try to open. “Come back to your bearings, you slack- 
jawed irons!” 

“Rigidity! Rigidity! Rigidity!” thumped the engines. “Absolute, 
unvarying rigidity — rigidity!” 

“You see!” whined the rivets, in chorus. “No two of you will ever pull 
alike, and — and you blame it all on us. We only know how to go through a 
plate and bite down on both sides so that it can’t, and mustn’t, and sha’n’t 
move.” 

“T’ve got one fraction of an inch play, at any rate,” said the garboard- 
strake, triumphantly. So he had, and all the bottom of the ship felt the easier 
for it. 

“Then we’re no good,” sobbed the bottom rivets. “We were ordered — 
we were ordered — never to give; and we’ve given, and the sea will come 
in, and we’ll all go to the bottom together! First we’re blamed for 
everything unpleasant, and now we haven’t the consolation of having done 
our work.” 

“Don’t say I told you,” whispered the Steam, consolingly; “but, between 
you and me and the last cloud I came from, it was bound to happen sooner 
or later. You had to give a fraction, and you’ve given without knowing it. 
Now, hold on, as before.” 

“What’s the use?” a few hundred rivets chattered. “We’ve given — 
we’ve given; and the sooner we confess that we can’t keep the ship 
together, and go off our little heads, the easier it will be. No rivet forged can 
stand this strain.” 

“No one rivet was ever meant to. Share it among you,” the Steam 
answered. 

“The others can have my share. I’m going to pull out,” said a rivet in one 
of the forward plates. 

“If you go, others will follow,” hissed the Steam. “There’s nothing so 
contagious in a boat as rivets going. Why, I knew a little chap like you — 
he was an eighth of an inch fatter, though — on a steamer — to be sure, she 
was only twelve hundred tons, now I come to think of it in exactly the same 
place as you are. He pulled out in a bit of a bobble of a sea, not half as bad 
as this, and he started all his friends on the same butt-strap, and the plates 
opened like a furnace door, and I had to climb into the nearest fog-bank, 
while the boat went down.” 

“Now that’s peculiarly disgraceful,” said the rivet. “Fatter than me, was 
he, and in a steamer not half our tonnage? Reedy little peg! I blush for the 
family, sir.” He settled himself more firmly than ever in his place, and the 


Steam chuckled. 

“You see,” he went on, quite gravely, “a rivet, and especially a rivet in 
your position, is really the one indispensable part of the ship.” 

The Steam did not say that he had whispered the very same thing to 
every single piece of iron aboard. There is no sense in telling too much. 

And all that while the little Dimbula pitched and chopped, and swung 
and slewed, and lay down as though she were going to die, and got up as 
though she had been stung, and threw her nose round and round in circles 
half a dozen times as she dipped, for the gale was at its worst. It was inky 
black, in spite of the tearing white froth on the waves, and, to top 
everything, the rain began to fall in sheets, so that you could not see your 
hand before your face. This did not make much difference to the ironwork 
below, but it troubled the foremast a good deal. 

“Now it’s all finished,” he said dismally. “The conspiracy is too strong 
for us. There is nothing left but to — ” 

“Hurraar! Brrrraaah! Brrrrrrp!” roared the Steam through the fog-horn, 
till the decks quivered. “Don’t be frightened, below. It’s only me, just 
throwing out a few words, in case any one happens to be rolling round to- 
night.” 

“You don’t mean to say there’s any one except us on the sea in such 
weather?” said the funnel, in a husky snuffle. 

“Scores of ‘em,” said the Steam, clearing its throat. “Rrrrrraaa! Brraaaaa! 
Prrrrp! It’s a trifle windy up here; and, Great Boilers! how it rains!” 

“We’re drowning,” said the scuppers. They had been doing nothing else 
all night, but this steady thrash of rain above them seemed to be the end of 
the world. 

“That’s all right. We’ll be easier in an hour or two. First the wind and 
then the rain. Soon you may make sail again! Grrraaaaaah! Drrrraaaa! 
Drrrp! I have a notion that the sea is going down already. If it does you’ ll 
learn something about rolling. We’ve only pitched till now. By the way, 
aren’t you chaps in the hold a little easier than you were?” 

There was just as much groaning and straining as ever, but it was not so 
loud or squeaky in tone; and when the ship quivered she did not jar stiffly, 
like a poker hit on the floor, but gave with a supple little waggle, like a 
perfectly balanced golf-club. 

“We have made a most amazing discovery,” said the stringers, one after 
another. “A discovery that entirely changes the situation. We have found, 
for the first time in the history of ship-building, that the inward pull of the 
deck-beams and the outward thrust of the frames locks us, as it were, more 


closely in our places, and enables us to endure a strain which is entirely 
without parallel in the records of marine architecture.” 

The Steam turned a laugh quickly into a roar up the fog-hom. “What 
massive intellects you great stringers have,” he said softly, when he had 
finished. 

“We also,” began the deck-beams, “are discoverers and geniuses. We are 
of opinion that the support of the hold-pillars materially helps us. We find 
that we lock up on them when we are subjected to a heavy and singular 
weight of sea above.” 

Here the Dimbula shot down a hollow, lying almost on her side; righting 
at the bottom with a wrench and a spasm. 

“In these cases — are you aware of this, Steam? — the plating at the 
bows, and particularly at the stern — we would also mention the floors 
beneath us — help us to resist any tendency to spring.” The frames spoke, 
in the solemn awed voice which people use when they have just come 
across something entirely new for the very first time. 

“Pm only a poor puffy little flutterer,” said the Steam, “but I have to 
stand a good deal of pressure in my business. It’s all tremendously 
interesting. Tell us some more. You fellows are so strong.” 

“Watch us and you’ll see,” said the bow-plates, proudly. “Ready, behind 
there! Here’s the father and mother of waves coming! Sit tight, rivets all!” 
A great sluicing comber thundered by, but through the scuffle and confusion 
the Steam could hear the low, quick cries of the ironwork as the various 
Strains took them — cries like these: “Easy, now — easy! Now push for all 
your strength! Hold out! Give a fraction! Hold up! Pull in! Shove 
crossways! Mind the strain at the ends! Grip, now! Bite tight! Let the water 
get away from under — and there she goes!” 

The wave raced off into the darkness, shouting, “Not bad, that, if it’s your 
first run!” and the drenched and ducked ship throbbed to the beat of the 
engines inside her. All three cylinders were white with the salt spray that 
had come down through the engine-room hatch; there was white fur on the 
canvas-bound steam-pipes, and even the bright-work deep below was 
speckled and soiled; but the cylinders had learned to make the most of 
steam that was half water, and were pounding along cheerfully. 

“How’s the noblest outcome of human ingenuity hitting it?” said the 
Steam, as he whirled through the engine-room. 

“Nothing for nothing in this world of woe,” the cylinders answered, as 
though they had been working for centuries, “and precious little for 
seventy-five pounds head. We’ve made two knots this last hour and a 


quarter! Rather humiliating for eight hundred horse-power, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it’s better than drifting astern, at any rate. You seem rather less — 
how shall I put it — stiff in the back than you were.” 

“If you’d been hammered as we’ve been this night, you wouldn’t be stiff 
— iff — iff; either. Theoreti — retti — retti — cally, of course, rigidity is 
the thing. Purrr — purr — practically, there has to be a little give and take. 
We found that out by working on our sides for five minutes at a stretch — 
chch — chh. How’s the weather?” 

“Sea’s going down fast,” said the Steam. 

“Good business,” said the high-pressure cylinder. “Whack her up, boys. 
They’ve given us five pounds more steam”; and he began humming the first 
bars of “Said the young Obadiah to the old Obadiah,” which, as you may 
have noticed, is a pet tune among engines not built for high speed. Racing- 
liners with twin-screws sing “The Turkish Patrol” and the overture to the 
“Bronze Horse,” and “Madame Angot,” till something goes wrong, and 
then they render Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette,” with 
variations. 

“You'll learn a song of your own some fine day,” said the Steam, as he 
flew up the fog-horn for one last bellow. 

Next day the sky cleared and the sea dropped a little, and the Dimbula 
began to roll from side to side till every inch of iron in her was sick and 
giddy. But luckily they did not all feel ill at the same time: otherwise she 
would have opened out like a wet paper box. 

The Steam whistled warnings as he went about his business: it is in this 
short, quick roll and tumble that follows a heavy sea that most of the 
accidents happen, for then everything thinks that the worst is over and goes 
off guard. So he orated and chattered till the beams and frames and floors 
and stringers and things had learned how to lock down and lock up on one 
another, and endure this new kind of strain. 

They found ample time to practise, for they were sixteen days at sea, and 
it was foul weather till within a hundred miles of New York. The Dimbula 
picked up her pilot, and came in covered with salt and red rust. Her funnel 
was dirty-grey from top to bottom; two boats had been carried away; three 
copper ventilators looked like hats after a fight with the police; the bridge 
had a dimple in the middle of it; the house that covered the steam steering- 
gear was split as with hatchets; there was a bill for small repairs in the 
engine-room almost as long as the screw-shaft; the forward cargo-hatch fell 
into bucket-staves when they raised the iron cross-bars; and the steam- 
capstan had been badly wrenched on its bed. Altogether, as the skipper said, 


it was “a pretty general average.” 

“But she’s soupled,” he said to Mr. Buchanan. “For all her dead-weight 
she rode like a yacht. Ye mind that last blow off the Banks — I am proud of 
her, Buck.” 

“Tt’s vera good,” said the chief engineer, looking along the dishevelled 
decks. “Now, a man judgin’ superfeecially would say we were a wreck, but 
we know otherwise — by experience.” 

Naturally everything in the Dimbula fairly stiffened with pride, and the 
foremast and the forward collision-bulkhead, who are pushing creatures, 
begged the Steam to warn the Port of New York of their arrival. “Tell those 
big boats all about us,” they said. “They seem to take us quite as a matter of 
course.” 

It was a glorious, clear, dead calm morning, and in single file, with less 
than half a mile between each, their bands playing and their tugboats 
shouting and waving handkerchiefs, were the Majestic, the Paris, the 
Touraine, the Servia, the Kaiser Wilhelm II, and the Werkendam, all 
statelily going out to sea. As the Dimbula shifted her helm to give the great 
boats clear way, the Steam (who knows far too much to mind making an 
exhibition of himself now and then) shouted: 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Princes, Dukes, and Barons of the High Seas! Know 
ye by these presents, we are the Dimbula, fifteen days nine hours from 
Liverpool, having crossed the Atlantic with four thousand ton of cargo for 
the first time in our career! We have not foundered. We are here. ‘Eer! ‘Eer! 
We are not disabled. But we have had a time wholly unparalleled in the 
annals of ship-building! Our decks were swept! We pitched; we rolled! We 
thought we were going to die! Hi! Hi! But we didn’t. We wish to give 
notice that we have come to New York all the way across the Atlantic, 
through the worst weather in the world; and we are the Dimbula! We are — 
arr — ha — ha — ha-r-r-r!” 

The beautiful line of boats swept by as steadily as the procession of the 
Seasons. The Dimbula heard the Majestic say, “Hmph!” and the Paris 
grunted, “How!” and the Touraine said, “Oui!” with a little coquettish 
flicker of steam; and the Servia said, “Haw!” and the Kaiser and the 
Werkendam said, “Hoch!” Dutch fashion — and that was absolutely all. 

“T did my best,” said the Steam, gravely, “but I don’t think they were 
much impressed with us, somehow. Do you?” 

“Tt’s simply disgusting,” said the bow-plates. “They might have seen 
what we’ve been through. There isn’t a ship on the sea that has suffered as 
we have — is there, now?” 


“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that,” said the Steam, “because I’ve 
worked on some of those boats, and sent them through weather quite as bad 
as the fortnight that we’ve had, in six days; and some of them are a little 
over ten thousand tons, I believe. Now I’ve seen the Majestic, for instance, 
ducked from her bows to her funnel; and I’ve helped the Arizona, I think 
she was, to back off an iceberg she met with one dark night; and I had to 
run out of the Paris’s engine-room, one day, because there was thirty foot of 
water in it. Of course, I don’t deny — ” The Steam shut off suddenly, as a 
tugboat, loaded with a political club and a brass band, that had been to see a 
New York Senator off to Europe, crossed their bows, going to Hoboken. 
There was a long silence that reached, without a break, from the cut-water 
to the propeller-blades of the Dimbula. 

Then a new, big voice said slowly and thickly, as though the owner had 
just waked up: “It’s my conviction that I have made a fool of myself.” 

The Steam knew what had happened at once; for when a ship finds 
herself all the talking of the separate pieces ceases and melts into one voice, 
which is the soul of the ship. 

“Who are you?” he said, with a laugh. “I am the Dimbula, of course. I’ve 
never been anything else except that — and a fool!” 

The tugboat, which was doing its very best to be run down, got away just 
in time; its band playing clashily and brassily a popular but impolite air: 

In the days of old Rameses — are you on? 
In the days of old Rameses — are you on? 
In the days of old Rameses, 

That story had paresis, 

Are you on — are you on — are you on? 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve found yourself,” said the Steam. “To tell the truth, 
I was a little tired of talking to all those ribs and stringers. Here’s 
Quarantine. After that we’ll go to our wharf and clean up a little, and — 
next month we’ll do it all over again.” 


THE TOMB OF HIS ANCESTORS 


Some people will tell you that if there were but a single loaf of bread in all 
India it would be divided equally between the Plowdens, the Trevors, the 
Beadons, and the Rivett-Carnacs. That is only one way of saying that 
certain families serve India generation after generation, as dolphins follow 
in line across the open sea. 

Let us take a small and obscure case. There has been at least one 
representative of the Devonshire Chinns in or near Central India since the 
days of Lieutenant-Fireworker Humphrey Chinn, of the Bombay European 
Regiment, who assisted at the capture of Seringapatam in 1799. Alfred Ellis 
Chinn, Humphrey’s younger brother, commanded a regiment of Bombay 
grenadiers from 1804 to 1813, when he saw some mixed fighting; and in 
1834 John Chinn of the same family — we will call him John Chinn the 
First — came to light as a level-headed administrator in time of trouble at a 
place called Mundesur. He died young, but left his mark on the new 
country, and the Honourable the Board of Directors of the Honourable the 
East India Company embodied his virtues in a stately resolution, and paid 
for the expenses of his tomb among the Satpura hills. 

He was succeeded by his son, Lionel Chinn, who left the little old 
Devonshire home just in time to be severely wounded in the Mutiny. He 
spent his working life within a hundred and fifty miles of John Chinn’s 
grave, and rose to the command of a regiment of small, wild hill-men, most 
of whom had known his father. His son John was born in the small 
thatched-roofed, mud-walled cantonment, which is even to-day eighty miles 
from the nearest railway, in the heart of a scrubby, tigerish country. Colonel 
Lionel Chinn served thirty years and retired. In the Canal his steamer 
passed the outward-bound troop-ship, carrying his son eastward to the 
family duty. 

The Chinns are luckier than most folk, because they know exactly what 
they must do. A clever Chinn passes for the Bombay Civil Service, and gets 
away to Central India, where everybody is glad to see him. A dull Chinn 
enters the Police Department or the Woods and Forest, and sooner or later 
he, too, appears in Central India, and that is what gave rise to the saying, 
“Central India is inhabited by Bhils, Mairs, and Chinns, all very much 
alike.” The breed is small-boned, dark, and silent, and the stupidest of them 
are good shots. John Chinn the Second was rather clever, but as the eldest 
son he entered the army, according to Chinn tradition. His duty was to abide 


in his father’s regiment for the term of his natural life, though the corps was 
one which most men would have paid heavily to avoid. They were 
irregulars, small, dark, and blackish, clothed in rifle-green with black- 
leather trimmings; and friends called them the “Wuddars,” which means a 
race of low-caste people who dig up rats to eat. But the Wuddars did not 
resent it. They were the only Wuddars, and their points of pride were these: 

Firstly, they had fewer English officers than any native regiment. 
Secondly, their subalterns were not mounted on parade, as is the general 
rule, but walked at the head of their men. A man who can hold his own with 
the Wuddars at their quickstep must be sound in wind and limb. Thirdly, 
they were the most pukka shikarries (out-and-out hunters) in all India. 
Fourthly-up to one-hundredthly — they were the Wuddars — Chinn’s 
Irregular Bhil Levies of the old days, but now, henceforward and for ever, 
the Wuddars. 

No Englishman entered their mess except for love or through family 
usage. The officers talked to their soldiers in a tongue not two hundred 
white folk in India understood; and the men were their children, all drawn 
from the Bhils, who are, perhaps, the strangest of the many strange races in 
India. They were, and at heart are, wild men, furtive, shy, full of untold 
superstitions. The races whom we call natives of the country found the Bhil 
in possession of the land when they first broke into that part of the world 
thousands of years ago. The books call them Pre-Aryan, Aboriginal, 
Dravidian, and so forth; and, in other words, that is what the Bhils call 
themselves. When a Rajput chief whose bards can sing his pedigree 
backwards for twelve hundred years is set on the throne, his investiture is 
not complete till he has been marked on the forehead with blood from the 
veins of a Bhil. The Rajputs say the ceremony has no meaning, but the Bhil 
knows that it is the last, last shadow of his old rights as the long-ago owner 
of the soil. 

Centuries of oppression and massacre made the Bhil a cruel and half- 
crazy thief and cattle-stealer, and when the English came he seemed to be 
almost as open to civilisation as the tigers of his own jungles. But John 
Chinn the First, father of Lionel, grandfather of our John, went into his 
country, lived with him, learned his language, shot the deer that stole his 
poor crops, and won his confidence, so that some Bhils learned to plough 
and sow, while others were coaxed into the Company’s service to police 
their friends. 

When they understood that standing in line did not mean instant 
execution, they accepted soldiering as a cumbrous but amusing kind of 


sport, and were zealous to keep the wild Bhils under control. That was the 
thin edge of the wedge. John Chinn the First gave them written promises 
that, if they were good from a certain date, the Government would overlook 
previous offences; and since John Chinn was never known to break his 
word — he promised once to hang a Bhil locally esteemed invulnerable, 
and hanged him in front of his tribe for seven proved murders — the Bhils 
settled down as steadily as they knew how. It was slow, unseen work, of the 
sort that is being done all over India to-day; and though John Chinn’s only 
reward came, as I have said, in the shape of a grave at Government 
expense, the little people of the hills never forgot him. 

Colonel Lionel Chinn knew and loved them, too, and they were very 
fairly civilised, for Bhils, before his service ended. Many of them could 
hardly be distinguished from low-caste Hindoo farmers; but in the south, 
where John Chinn the First was buried, the wildest still clung to the Satpura 
ranges, cherishing a legend that some day Jan Chinn, as they called him, 
would return to his own. In the mean time they mistrusted the white man 
and his ways. The least excitement would stampede them, plundering, at 
random, and now and then killing; but if they were handled discreetly they 
grieved like children, and promised never to do it again. 

The Bhils of the regiment — the uniformed men — were virtuous in 
many ways, but they needed humouring. They felt bored and homesick 
unless taken after tiger as beaters; and their cold-blooded daring — all 
Wuddars shoot tigers on foot: it is their caste-mark — made even the 
officers wonder. They would follow up a wounded tiger as unconcernedly 
as though it were a sparrow with a broken wing; and this through a country 
full of caves and rifts and pits, where a wild beast could hold a dozen men 
at his mercy. Now and then some little man was brought to barracks with 
his head smashed in or his ribs torn away; but his companions never learned 
caution; they contented themselves with settling the tiger. 

Young John Chinn was decanted at the verandah of the Wuddars’ lonely 
mess-house from the back seat of a two-wheeled cart, his gun-cases 
cascading all round him. The slender little, hookey-nosed boy looked 
forlorn as a strayed goat when he slapped the white dust off his knees, and 
the cart jolted down the glaring road. But in his heart he was contented. 
After all, this was the place where he had been born, and things were not 
much changed since he had been sent to England, a child, fifteen years ago. 

There were a few new buildings, but the air and the smell and the 
sunshine were the same; and the little green men who crossed the parade- 
ground looked very familiar. Three weeks ago John Chinn would have said 


he did not remember a word of the Bhil tongue, but at the mess door he 
found his lips moving in sentences that he did not understand — bits of old 
nursery rhymes, and tail-ends of such orders as his father used to give the 
men. 

The Colonel watched him come up the steps, and laughed. 

“Look!” he said to the Major. “No need to ask the young un’s breed. He’s 
a pukka Chinn. ‘Might be his father in the Fifties over again.” 

““Hope he’ll shoot as straight,” said the Major. “He’s brought enough 
ironmongery with him.” 

““Wouldn’t be a Chinn if he didn’t. Watch him blowin’ his nose. ‘Regular 
Chinn beak. ‘Flourishes his handkerchief like his father. It’s the second 
edition — line for line.” 

““Fairy tale, by Jove!” said the Major, peering through the slats of the 
jalousies. “If he’s the lawful heir, he’ll.... Now old Chinn could no more 
pass that chick without fiddling with it than....” 

“His son!” said the Colonel, jumping up. 

“Well, I be blowed!” said the Major. The boy’s eye had been caught by a 
split-reed screen that hung on a slew between the veranda pillars, and, 
mechanically, he had tweaked the edge to set it level. Old Chinn had sworn 
three times a day at that screen for many years; he could never get it to his 
satisfaction. 

His son entered the anteroom in the middle of a fivefold silence. They 
made him welcome for his father’s sake and, as they took stock of him, for 
his own. He was ridiculously like the portrait of the Colonel on the wall, 
and when he had washed a little of the dust from his throat he went to his 
quarters with the old man’s short, noiseless jungle-step. 

“So much for heredity,” said the Major. “That comes of four generations 
among the Bhils.” 

“And the men know it,” said a Wing officer. “They’ve been waiting for 
this youth with their tongues hanging out. I am persuaded that, unless he 
absolutely beats ‘em over the head, they’ll lie down by companies and 
worship him.” 

“Nothin’ like havin’ a father before you,” said the Major. “I’m a parvenu 
with my chaps. I’ve only been twenty years in the regiment, and my revered 
parent he was a simple squire. There’s no getting at the bottom of a Bhil’s 
mind. Now, why is the superior bearer that young Chinn brought with him 
fleeing across country with his bundle?” He stepped into the verandah, and 
shouted after the man — a typical new-joined subaltern’s servant who 
speaks English and cheats in proportion. 


“What is it?” he called. 

“Plenty bad man here. I going, sar,” was the reply. “Have taken Sahib’s 
keys, and say will shoot.” 

“Doocid lucid — doocid convincin’. How those up-country thieves can 
leg it! He has been badly frightened by some one.” The Major strolled to 
his quarters to dress for mess. 

Young Chinn, walking like a man in a dream, had fetched a compass 
round the entire cantonment before going to his own tiny cottage. The 
captain’s quarters, in which he had been born, delayed him for a little; then 
he looked at the well on the parade-ground, where he had sat of evenings 
with his nurse, and at the ten-by-fourteen church, where the officers went to 
service if a chaplain of any official creed happened to come along. It 
seemed very small as compared with the gigantic buildings he used to stare 
up at, but it was the same place. 

From time to time he passed a knot of silent soldiers, who saluted. They 
might have been the very men who had carried him on their backs when he 
was in his first knickerbockers. A faint light burned in his room, and, as he 
entered, hands clasped his feet, and a voice murmured from the floor. 

“Who is it?” said young Chinn, not knowing he spoke in the Bhil tongue. 

“T bore you in my arms, Sahib, when I was a strong man and you were a 
small one — crying, crying, crying! I am your servant, as I was your 
father’s before you. We are all your servants.” 

Young Chinn could not trust himself to reply, and the voice went on: 

“T have taken your keys from that fat foreigner, and sent him away; and 
the studs are in the shirt for mess. Who should know, if I do not know? And 
so the baby has become a man, and forgets his nurse; but my nephew shall 
make a good servant, or I will beat him twice a day.” 

Then there rose up, with a rattle, as straight as a Bhil arrow, a little white- 
haired wizened ape of a man, with medals and orders on his tunic, 
stammering, saluting, and trembling. Behind him a young and wiry Bhil, in 
uniform, was taking the trees out of Chinn’s mess-boots. 

Chinn’s eyes were full of tears. The old man held out his keys. 

“Foreigners are bad people. He will never come back again. We are all 
servants of your father’s son. Has the Sahib forgotten who took him to see 
the trapped tiger in the village across the river, when his mother was so 
frightened and he was so brave?” 

The scene came back to Chinn in great magic-lantern flashes. “Bukta!” 
he cried; and all in a breath: “You promised nothing should hurt me. Is it 
Bukta?” 


The man was at his feet a second time. “He has not forgotten. He 
remembers his own people as his father remembered. Now can I die. But 
first I will live and show the Sahib how to kill tigers. That that yonder is my 
nephew. If he is not a good servant, beat him and send him to me, and I will 
surely kill him, for now the Sahib is with his own people. Ai, Jan haba — 
Jan haba! My Jan haba! I will stay here and see that this does his work well. 
Take off his boots, fool. Sit down upon the bed, Sahib, and let me look. It is 
Jan haba.” 

He pushed forward the hilt of his sword as a sign of service, which is an 
honour paid only to viceroys, governors, generals, or to little children 
whom one loves dearly. Chinn touched the hilt mechanically with three 
fingers, muttering he knew not what. It happened to be the old answer of his 
childhood, when Bukta in jest called him the little General Sahib. 

The Major’s quarters were opposite Chinn’s, and when he heard his 
servant gasp with surprise he looked across the room. Then the Major sat on 
the bed and whistled; for the spectacle of the senior native commissioned 
officer of the regiment, an “unmixed” Bhil, a Companion of the Order of 
British India, with thirty-five years’ spotless service in the army, and a rank 
among his own people superior to that of many Bengal princelings, valeting 
the last-joined subaltern, was a little too much for his nerves. 

The throaty bugles blew the Mess-call that has a long legend behind it. 
First a few piercing notes like the shrieks of beaters in a far-away cover, 
and next, large, full, and smooth, the refrain of the wild song: “And oh, and 
oh, the green pulse of Mundore — Mundore!” 

“All little children were in bed when the Sahib heard that call last,” said 
Bukta, passing Chinn a clean handkerchief. The call brought back 
memories of his cot under the mosquito-netting, his mother’s kiss, and the 
sound of footsteps growing fainter as he dropped asleep among his men. So 
he hooked the dark collar of his new mess-jacket, and went to dinner like a 
prince who has newly inherited his father’s crown. 

Old Bukta swaggered forth curling his whiskers. He knew his own value, 
and no money and no rank within the gift of the Government would have 
induced him to put studs in young officers’ shirts, or to hand them clean 
ties. Yet, when he took off his uniform that night, and squatted among his 
fellows for a quiet smoke, he told them what he had done, and they said that 
he was entirely right. Thereat Bukta propounded a theory which to a white 
mind would have seemed raving insanity; but the whispering, level-headed 
little men of war considered it from every point of view, and thought that 
there might be a great deal in it. 


At mess under the oil-lamps the talk turned as usual to the unfailing 
subject of shikar — big game-shooting of every kind and under all sorts of 
conditions. Young Chinn opened his eyes when he understood that each one 
of his companions had shot several tigers in the Wuddar style — on foot, 
that is — making no more of the business than if the brute had been a dog. 

“In nine cases out of ten,” said the Major, “a tiger is almost as dangerous 
as a porcupine. But the tenth time you come home feet first.” 

That set all talking, and long before midnight Chinn’s brain was in a 
whirl with stories of tigers — man-eaters and cattle-killers each pursuing 
his own business as methodically as clerks in an office; new tigers that had 
lately come into such-and-such a district; and old, friendly beasts of great 
cunning, known by nicknames in the mess-such as “Puggy,” who was lazy, 
with huge paws, and “Mrs. Malaprop,” who turned up when you never 
expected her, and made female noises. Then they spoke of Bhil 
superstitions, a wide and picturesque field, till young Chinn hinted that they 
must be pulling his leg. 

““Deed, we aren’t,” said a man on his left. “We know all about you. 
You’re a Chinn and all that, and you’ve a sort of vested right here; but if 
you don’t believe what we’re telling you, what will you do when old Bukta 
begins his stories? He knows about ghost-tigers, and tigers that go to a hell 
of their own; and tigers that walk on their hind feet; and your grandpapa’s 
riding-tiger, as well. ‘Odd he hasn’t spoken of that yet.” 

“You know you’ve an ancestor buried down Satpura way, don’t you?” 
said the Major, as Chinn smiled irresolutely. 

“Of course I do,” said Chinn, who had the chronicle of the Book of 
Chinn by heart. It lies in a worn old ledger on the Chinese lacquer table 
behind the piano in the Devonshire home, and the children are allowed to 
look at it on Sundays. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure. Your revered ancestor, my boy, according to the 
Bhils, has a tiger of his own — a saddle-tiger that he rides round the 
country whenever he feels inclined. I don’t call it decent in an ex- 
Collector’s ghost; but that is what the Southern Bhils believe. Even our 
men, who might be called moderately cool, don’t care to beat that country if 
they hear that Jan Chinn is running about on his tiger. It is supposed to be a 
clouded animal — not stripy, but blotchy, like a tortoise-shell tom-cat. No 
end of a brute, it is, and a sure sign of war or pestilence or — or something. 
There’s a nice family legend for you.” 

“What’s the origin of it, d’ you suppose?” said Chinn. 

“Ask the Satpura Bhils. Old Jan Chinn was a mighty hunter before the 


Lord. Perhaps it was the tiger’s revenge, or perhaps he’s huntin’ ‘em still. 
You must go to his tomb one of these days and inquire. Bukta will probably 
attend to that. He was asking me before you came whether by any ill-luck 
you had already bagged your tiger. If not, he is going to enter you under his 
own wing. Of course, for you of all men it’s imperative. Yov’ll have a first- 
class time with Bukta.” 

The Major was not wrong. Bukta kept an anxious eye on young Chinn at 
drill, and it was noticeable that the first time the new officer lifted up his 
voice in an order the whole line quivered. Even the Colonel was taken 
aback, for it might have been Lionel Chinn returned from Devonshire with 
a new lease of life. Bukta had continued to develop his peculiar theory 
among his intimates, and it was accepted as a matter of faith in the lines, 
since every word and gesture on young Chinn’s part so confirmed it. 

The old man arranged early that his darling should wipe out the reproach 
of not having shot a tiger; but he was not content to take the first or any 
beast that happened to arrive. In his own villages he dispensed the high, 
low, and middle justice, and when his people — naked and fluttered — 
came to him with word of a beast marked down, he bade them send spies to 
the kills and the watering-places, that he might be sure the quarry was such 
an one as suited the dignity of such a man. 

Three or four times the reckless trackers returned, most truthfully saying 
that the beast was mangy, undersized — a tigress worn with nursing, or a 
broken-toothed old male — and Bukta would curb young Chinn’s 
impatience. 

At last, a noble animal was marked down — a ten-foot cattle-killer with a 
huge roll of loose skin along the belly, glossy-hided, full-frilled about the 
neck, whiskered, frisky, and young. He had slain a man in pure sport, they 
said. 

“Let him be fed,” quoth Bukta, and the villagers dutifully drove out a 
cow to amuse him, that he might lie up near by. 

Princes and potentates have taken ship to India and spent great moneys 
for the mere glimpse of beasts one-half as fine as this of Bukta’s. 

“Tt is not good,” said he to the Colonel, when he asked for shooting- 
leave, “that my Colonel’s son who may be — that my Colonel’s son should 
lose his maidenhead on any small jungle beast. That may come after. I have 
waited long for this which is a tiger. He has come in from the Mair country. 
In seven days we will return with the skin.” 

The mess gnashed their teeth enviously. Bukta, had he chosen, might 
have invited them all. But he went out alone with Chinn, two days in a 


shooting-cart and a day on foot, till they came to a rocky, glary valley with 
a pool of good water in it. It was a parching day, and the boy very naturally 
stripped and went in for a bathe, leaving Bukta by the clothes. A white skin 
shows far against brown jungle, and what Bukta beheld on Chinn’s back 
and right shoulder dragged him forward step by step with staring eyeballs. 

“T’d forgotten it isn’t decent to strip before a man of his position,” said 
Chinn, flouncing in the water. “How the little devil stares! What is it, 
Bukta?” “The Mark!” was the whispered answer. 

“Tt is nothing. You know how it is with my people!” Chinn was annoyed. 
The dull-red birth-mark on his shoulder, something like a conventionalised 
Tartar cloud, had slipped his memory or he would not have bathed. It 
occurred, so they said at home, in alternate generations, appearing, 
curiously enough, eight or nine years after birth, and, save that it was part 
of the Chinn inheritance, would not be considered pretty. He hurried ashore, 
dressed again, and went on till they met two or three Bhils, who promptly 
fell on their faces. “My people,” grunted Bukta, not condescending to 
notice them. “And so your people, Sahib. When I was a young man we 
were fewer, but not so weak. Now we are many, but poor stock. As may be 
remembered. How will you shoot him, Sahib? From a tree; from a shelter 
which my people shall build; by day or by night?” 

“On foot and in the daytime,” said young Chinn. 

“That was your custom, as I have heard,” said Bukta to himself “I will 
get news of him. Then you and I will go to him. I will carry one gun. You 
have yours. There is no need of more. What tiger shall stand against thee?” 

He was marked down by a little water-hole at the head of a ravine, full- 
gorged and half asleep in the May sunlight. He was walked up like a 
partridge, and he turned to do battle for his life. Bukta made no motion to 
raise his rifle, but kept his eyes on Chinn, who met the shattering roar of the 
charge with a single shot — it seemed to him hours as he sighted — which 
tore through the throat, smashing the backbone below the neck and between 
the shoulders. The brute couched, choked, and fell, and before Chinn knew 
well what had happened Bukta bade him stay still while he paced the 
distance between his feet and the ringing jaws. 

“Fifteen,” said Bukta. “Short paces. No need for a second shot, Sahib. He 
bleeds cleanly where he lies, and we need not spoil the skin. I said there 
would be no need of these, but they came — in case.” 

Suddenly the sides of the ravine were crowned with the heads of Bukta’s 
people — a force that could have blown the ribs out of the beast had 
Chinn’s shot failed; but their guns were hidden, and they appeared as 


interested beaters, some five or six waiting the word to skin. Bukta watched 
the life fade from the wild eyes, lifted one hand, and turned on his heel. 

“No need to show that we care,” said he. “Now, after this, we can kill 
what we choose. Put out your hand, Sahib.” 

Chinn obeyed. It was entirely steady, and Bukta nodded. “That also was 
your custom. My men skin quickly. They will carry the skin to 
cantonments. Will the Sahib come to my poor village for the night and, 
perhaps, forget that I am his officer?” 

“But those men — the beaters. They have worked hard, and perhaps — ” 

“Oh, if they skin clumsily, we will skin them. They are my people. In the 
lines I am one thing. Here I am another.” 

This was very true. When Bukta doffed uniform and reverted to the 
fragmentary dress of his own people, he left his civilisation of drill in the 
next world. That night, after a little talk with his subjects, he devoted to an 
orgie; and a Bhil orgie is a thing not to be safely written about. Chinn, 
flushed with triumph, was in the thick of it, but the meaning of the 
mysteries was hidden. Wild folk came and pressed about his knees with 
offerings. He gave his flask to the elders of the village. They grew eloquent, 
and wreathed him about with flowers. Gifts and loans, not all seemly, were 
thrust upon him, and infernal music rolled and maddened round red fires, 
while singers sang songs of the ancient times, and danced peculiar dances. 
The aboriginal liquors are very potent, and Chinn was compelled to taste 
them often, but, unless the stuff had been drugged, how came he to fall 
asleep suddenly, and to waken late the next day — half a march from the 
village? 

“The Sahib was very tired. A little before dawn he went to sleep,” Bukta 
explained. “My people carried him here, and now it is time we should go 
back to cantonments.” 

The voice, smooth and deferential, the step, steady and silent, made it 
hard to believe that only a few hours before Bukta was yelling and capering 
with naked fellow-devils of the scrub. 

“My people were very pleased to see the Sahib. They will never forget. 
When next the Sahib goes out recruiting, he will go to my people, and they 
will give him as many men as we need.” 

Chinn kept his own counsel, except as to the shooting of the tiger, and 
Bukta embroidered that tale with a shameless tongue. The skin was 
certainly one of the finest ever hung up in the mess, and the first of many. 
When Bukta could not accompany his boy on shooting-trips, he took care to 
put him in good hands, and Chinn learned more of the mind and desire of 


the wild Bhil in his marches and campings, by talks at twilight or at 
wayside pools, than an uninstructed man could have come at in a lifetime. 

Presently his men in the regiment grew bold to speak of their relatives — 
mostly in trouble — and to lay cases of tribal custom before him. They 
would say, squatting in his verandah at twilight, after the easy, confidential 
style of the Wuddars, that such-and-such a bachelor had run away with 
such-and-such a wife at a far-off village. Now, how many cows would 
Chinn Sahib consider a just fine? Or, again, if written order came from the 
Government that a Bhil was to repair to a walled city of the plains to give 
evidence in a law-court, would it be wise to disregard that order? On the 
other hand, if it were obeyed, would the rash voyager return alive? 

“But what have I to do with these things?” Chinn demanded of Bukta, 
impatiently. “I am a soldier. I do not know the law.” 

“Hoo! Law is for fools and white men. Give them a large and loud order, 
and they will abide by it. Thou art their law.” 

“But wherefore?” 

Every trace of expression left Bukta’s countenance. The idea might have 
smitten him for the first time. “How can I say?” he replied. “Perhaps it is on 
account of the name. A Bhil does not love strange things. Give them orders, 
Sahib — two, three, four words at a time such as they can carry away in 
their heads. That is enough.” 

Chinn gave orders then, valiantly, not realising that a word spoken in 
haste before mess became the dread unappealable law of villages beyond 
the smoky hills was, in truth, no less than the Law of Jan Chinn the First, 
who, so the whispered legend ran, had come back to earth, to oversee the 
third generation, in the body and bones of his grandson. 

There could be no sort of doubt in this matter. All the Bhils knew that Jan 
Chinn reincarnated had honoured Bukta’s village with his presence after 
slaying his first — in this life — tiger; that he had eaten and drunk with the 
people, as he was used; and — Bukta must have drugged Chinn’s liquor 
very deeply — upon his back and right shoulder all men had seen the same 
angry red Flying Cloud that the high Gods had set on the flesh of Jan Chinn 
the First when first he came to the Bhil. As concerned the foolish white 
world which has no eyes, he was a slim and young officer in the Wuddars; 
but his own people knew he was Jan Chinn, who had made the Bhil a man; 
and, believing, they hastened to carry his words, careful never to alter them 
on the way. 

Because the savage and the child who plays lonely games have one 
horror of being laughed at or questioned, the little folk kept their 


convictions to themselves; and the Colonel, who thought he knew his 
regiment, never guessed that each one of the six hundred quick-footed, 
beady-eyed rank-and-file, to attention beside their rifles, believed serenely 
and unshakenly that the subaltern on the left flank of the line was a demi- 
god twice born — tutelary deity of their land and people. The Earth-gods 
themselves had stamped the incarnation, and who would dare to doubt the 
handiwork of the Earth-gods? 

Chinn, being practical above all things, saw that his family name served 
him well in the lines and in camp. His men gave no trouble — one does not 
commit regimental offences with a god in the chair of justice — and he was 
sure of the best beaters in the district when he needed them. They believed 
that the protection of Jan Chinn the First cloaked them, and were bold in 
that belief beyond the utmost daring of excited Bhils. 

His quarters began to look like an amateur natural-history museum, in 
spite of duplicate heads and horns and skulls that he sent home to 
Devonshire. The people, very humanly, learned the weak side of their god. 
It is true he was unbribable, but bird-skins, butterflies, beetles, and, above 
all, news of big game pleased him. In other respects, too, he lived up to the 
Chinn tradition. He was fever-proof. A night’s sitting out over a tethered 
goat in a damp valley, that would have filled the Major with a month’s 
malaria, had no effect on him. He was, as they said, “salted before he was 
born.” 

Now in the autumn of his second year’s service an uneasy rumour crept 
out of the earth and ran about among the Bhils. Chinn heard nothing of it 
till a brother-officer said across the mess-table: “Your revered ancestor’s on 
the rampage in the Satpura country. You’d better look him up.” 

“I don’t want to be disrespectful, but I’m a little sick of my revered 
ancestor. Bukta talks of nothing else. What’s the old boy supposed to be 
doing now?” 

“Riding cross-country by moonlight on his processional tiger. That’s the 
story. He’s been seen by about two thousand Bhils, skipping along the tops 
of the Satpuras, and scaring people to death. They believe it devoutly, and 
all the Satpura chaps are worshipping away at his shrine — tomb, I mean 
— like good uns. You really ought to go down there. Must be a queer thing 
to see your grandfather treated as a god.” 

“What makes you think there’s any truth in the tale?” said Chinn. 

“Because all our men deny it. They say they’ve never heard of Chinn’s 
tiger. Now that’s a manifest lie, because every Bhil has.” 

“There’s only one thing you’ve overlooked,” said the Colonel, 


thoughtfully. “When a local god reappears on earth, it’s always an excuse 
for trouble of some kind; and those Satpura Bhils are about as wild as your 
grandfather left them, young un. It means something.” 

“Meanin’ they may go on the war-path?” said Chinn. 

““Can’t say — as yet. ‘Shouldn’t be surprised a little bit.” 

“T haven’t been told a syllable.” 

“Proves it all the more. They are keeping something back.” 

“Bukta tells me everything, too, as a rule. Now, why didn’t he tell me 
that?” 

Chinn put the question directly to the old man that night, and the answer 
surprised him. 

“Why should I tell what is well known? Yes, the Clouded Tiger is out in 
the Satpura country.” 

“What do the wild Bhils think that it means?” 

“They do not know. They wait. Sahib, what is coming? Say only one 
little word, and we will be content.” 

“We? What have tales from the south, where the jungly Bhils live, to do 
with drilled men?” 

“When Jan Chinn wakes is no time for any Bhil to be quiet.” 

“But he has not waked, Bukta.” 

“Sahib” — the old man’s eyes were full of tender reproof — ”if he does 
not wish to be seen, why does he go abroad in the moonlight? We know he 
is awake, but we do not know what he desires. Is it a sign for all the Bhils, 
or one that concerns the Satpura folk alone? Say one little word, Sahib, that 
I may carry it to the lines, and send on to our villages. Why does Jan Chinn 
ride out? Who has done wrong? Is it pestilence? Is it murrain? Will our 
children die? Is it a sword? Remember, Sahib, we are thy people and thy 
servants, and in this life I bore thee in my arms — not knowing.” 

“Bukta has evidently looked on the cup this evening,” Chinn thought; 
“but if I can do anything to soothe the old chap I must. It’s like the Mutiny 
rumours on a small scale.” 

He dropped into a deep wicker chair, over which was thrown his first 
tiger-skin, and his weight on the cushion flapped the clawed paws over his 
shoulders. He laid hold of them mechanically as he spoke, drawing the 
painted hide, cloak-fashion, about him. 

“Now will I tell the truth, Bukta,” he said, leaning forward, the dried 
muzzle on his shoulder, to invent a specious lie. 

“T see that it is the truth,” was the answer, in a shaking voice. 

“Jan Chinn goes abroad among the Satpuras, riding on the Clouded Tiger, 


ye say? Be it so. Therefore the sign of the wonder is for the Satpura Bhils 
only, and does not touch the Bhils who plough in the north and east, the 
Bhils of the Khandesh, or any others, except the Satpura Bhils, who, as we 
know, are wild and foolish.” 

“Tt is, then, a sign for them. Good or bad?” 

“Beyond doubt, good. For why should Jan Chinn make evil to those 
whom he has made men? The nights over yonder are hot; it is ill to lie in 
one bed over-long without turning, and Jan Chinn would look again upon 
his people. So he rises, whistles his Clouded Tiger, and goes abroad a little 
to breathe the cool air. If the Satpura Bhils kept to their villages, and did not 
wander after dark, they would not see him. Indeed, Bukta, it is no more than 
that he would see the light again in his own country. Send this news south, 
and say that it is my word.” 

Bukta bowed to the floor. “Good Heavens!” thought Chinn, “and this 
blinking pagan is a first-class officer, and as straight as a die! I may as well 
round it off neatly.” He went on: 

“If the Satpura Bhils ask the meaning of the sign, tell them that Jan 
Chinn would see how they kept their old promises of good living. Perhaps 
they have plundered; perhaps they mean to disobey the orders of the 
Government; perhaps there is a dead man in the jungle; and so Jan Chinn 
has come to see.” 

“Ts he, then, angry?” 

“Bah! Am I ever angry with my Bhils? I say angry words, and threaten 
many things. Thou knowest, Bukta. I have seen thee smile behind the hand. 
I know, and thou knowest. The Bhils are my children. I have said it many 
times.” 

“Ay. We be thy children,” said Bukta. 

“And no otherwise is it with Jan Chinn, my father’s father. He would see 
the land he loved and the people once again. It is a good ghost, Bukta. I say 
it. Go and tell them. And I do hope devoutly,” he added, “that it will calm 
‘em down.” Flinging back the tiger-skin, he rose with a long, unguarded 
yawn that showed his well-kept teeth. 

Bukta fled, to be received in the lines by a knot of panting inquirers. 

“Tt is true,” said Bukta. “He wrapped him-self in the skin, and spoke from 
it. He would see his own country again. The sign is not for us; and, indeed, 
he is a young man. How should he lie idle of nights? He says his bed is too 
hot and the air is bad. He goes to and fro for the love of night-running. He 
has said it.” 

The grey-whiskered assembly shuddered. 


“He says the Bhils are his children. Ye know he does not lie. He has said 
it to me.” 

“But what of the Satpura Bhils? What means the sign for them?” 

“Nothing. It is only night-running, as I have said. He rides to see if they 
obey the Government, as he taught them to do in his first life.” 

“And what if they do not?” 

“He did not say.” 

The light went out in Chinn’s quarters. 

“Look,” said Bukta. “Now he goes away. None the less it is a good ghost, 
as he has said. How shall we fear Jan Chinn, who made the Bhil a man? His 
protection is on us; and ye know Jan Chinn never broke a protection spoken 
or written on paper. When he is older and has found him a wife he will lie 
in his bed till morning.” 

A commanding officer is generally aware of the regimental state of mind 
a little before the men; and this is why the Colonel said, a few days later, 
that some one had been putting the Fear of God into the Wuddars. As he 
was the only person officially entitled to do this, it distressed him to see 
such unanimous virtue. “It’s too good to last,” he said. “I only wish I could 
find out what the little chaps mean.” 

The explanation, as it seemed to him, came at the change of the moon, 
when he received orders to hold himself in readiness to “allay any possible 
excitement” among the Satpura Bhils, who were, to put it mildly, uneasy 
because a paternal Government had sent up against them a Mahratta State- 
educated vaccinator, with lancets, lymph, and an officially registered calf. 
In the language of State, they had “manifested a strong objection to all 
prophylactic measures,” had “forcibly detained the vaccinator,” and “were 
on the point of neglecting or evading their tribal obligations.” 

“That means they are in a blue funk — same as they were at census- 
time,” said the Colonel; “and if we stampede them into the hills we’ll never 
catch ‘em, in the first place, and, in the second, they’ll whoop off 
plundering till further orders. ‘Wonder who the God-forsaken idiot is who is 
trying to vaccinate a Bhil. I knew trouble was coming. One good thing is 
that they’ll only use local corps, and we can knock up something we’ll call 
a campaign, and let them down easy. Fancy us potting our best beaters 
because they don’t want to be vaccinated! They’re only crazy with fear.” 

“Don’t you think, sir,” said Chinn, the next day, “that perhaps you could 
give me a fortnight’s shooting-leave?” 

“Desertion in the face of the enemy, by Jove!” The Colonel laughed. “I 
might, but I’d have to antedate it a little, because we’re warned for service, 


as you might say. However, we’ll assume that you applied for leave three 
days ago, and are now well on your way south.” 

“Td like to take Bukta with me.” 

“Of course, yes. I think that will be the best plan. You’ve some kind of 
hereditary influence with the little chaps, and they may listen to you when a 
glimpse of our uniforms would drive them wild. You’ve never been in that 
part of the world before, have you? Take care they don’t send you to your 
family vault in your youth and innocence. I believe yov’ll be all right if you 
can get ‘em to listen to you.” 

“T think so, sir; but if — if they should accidentally put an — make asses 
of ‘emselves — they might, you know — I hope yov’ll represent that they 
were only frightened. There isn’t an ounce of real vice in ‘em, and I should 
never forgive myself if any one of — of my name got them into trouble.” 

The Colonel nodded, but said nothing. 

Chinn and Bukta departed at once. Bukta did not say that, ever since the 
official vaccinator had been dragged into the hills by indignant Bhils, 
runner after runner had skulked up to the lines, entreating, with forehead in 
the dust, that Jan Chinn should come and explain this unknown horror that 
hung over his people. 

The portent of the Clouded Tiger was now too clear. Let Jan Chinn 
comfort his own, for vain was the help of mortal man. Bukta toned down 
these beseechings to a simple request for Chinn’s presence. Nothing would 
have pleased the old man better than a rough-and-tumble campaign against 
the Satpuras, whom he, as an “unmixed” Bhil, despised; but he had a duty 
to all his nation as Jan Chinn’s interpreter; and he devoutly believed that 
forty plagues would fall on his village if he tampered with that obligation. 
Besides, Jan Chinn knew all things, and he rode the Clouded Tiger. 

They covered thirty miles a day on foot and pony, raising the blue wall- 
like line of the Satpuras as swiftly as might be. Bukta was very silent. 

They began the steep climb a little after noon, but it was near sunset ere 
they reached the stone platform clinging to the side of a rifted, jungle- 
covered hill, where Jan Chinn the First was laid, as he had desired, that he 
might overlook his people. All India is full of neglected graves that date 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century — tombs of forgotten colonels 
of corps long since disbanded; mates of East India men who went on 
shooting expeditions and never came back; factors, agents, writers, and 
ensigns of the Honourable the East India Company by hundreds and 
thousands and tens of thousands. English folk forget quickly, but natives 
have long memories, and if a man has done good in his life it is 


remembered after his death. The weathered marble four-square tomb of Jan 
Chinn was hung about with wild flowers and nuts, packets of wax and 
honey, bottles of native spirits, and infamous cigars, with buffalo horns and 
plumes of dried grass. At one end was a rude clay image of a white man, in 
the old-fashioned top-hat, riding on a bloated tiger. 

Bukta salamed reverently as they approached. Chinn bared his head and 
began to pick out the blurred inscription. So far as he could read it ran thus 
— word for word, and letter for letter: 

To the Memory of JOHN CHINN, Esq. 
Late Collector of............ 
....dthout Bloodshed or...error of Authority 
Employ.only..cans of Conciliat...and Confiden. 
accomplished the...tire Subjection... 
a Lawless and Predatory Peop... 
...taching them to...ish Government 
by a Conquest over....Minds 
The most perma...and rational Mode of Domini.. 
...Governor General and Counc...engal 
have ordered thi.....erected 
...arted this Life Aug. 19, 184..Ag... 
On the other side of the grave were ancient verses, also very worn. As 
much as Chinn could decipher said: 
...the savage band 
Forsook their Haunts and b.....is Command 
....mended..rais check a...st for spoil. 
And.s.ing Hamlets prove his gene....toil. 
Humanit...survey......ights restor.. 
A Nation..ield..subdued without a Sword. 

For some little time he leaned on the tomb thinking of this dead man of 
his own blood, and of the house in Devonshire; then, nodding to the plains: 
“Yes; it’s a big work all of it even my little share. He must have been worth 
knowing.... Bukta, where are my people?” 

“Not here, Sahib. No man comes here except in full sun. They wait 
above. Let us climb and see.” 

But Chinn, remembering the first law of Oriental diplomacy, in an even 
voice answered: “I have come this far only because the Satpura folk are 
foolish, and dared not visit our lines. Now bid them wait on me here. I am 
not a servant, but the master of Bhils.” 

“I go — I go,” clucked the old man. Night was falling, and at any 


moment Jan Chinn might whistle up his dreaded steed from the darkening 
scrub. 

Now for the first time in a long life Bukta disobeyed a lawful command 
and deserted his leader; for he did not come back, but pressed to the flat 
table-top of the hill, and called softly. Men stirred all about him — little 
trembling men with bows and arrows who had watched the two since noon. 

“Where is he?” whispered one. 

“At his own place. He bids you come,” said Bukta. 

“Now?” 

“Now.” 

“Rather let him loose the Clouded Tiger upon us. We do not go.” 

“Nor I, though I bore him in my arms when he was a child in this his life. 
Wait here till the day.” 

“But surely he will be angry.” 

“He will be very angry, for he has nothing to eat. But he has said to me 
many times that the Bhils are his children. By sunlight I believe this, but — 
by moonlight I am not so sure. What folly have ye Satpura pigs compassed 
that ye should need him at all?” 

“One came to us in the name of the Government with little ghost-knives 
and a magic calf, meaning to turn us into cattle by the cutting off of our 
arms. We were greatly afraid, but we did not kill the man. He is here, bound 
— a black man; and we think he comes from the west. He said it was an 
order to cut us all with knives — especially the women and the children. 
We did not hear that it was an order, so we were afraid, and kept to our 
hills. Some of our men have taken ponies and bullocks from the plains, and 
others pots and cloths and ear-rings.” 

“Are any slain?” 

“By our men? Not yet. But the young men are blown to and fro by many 
rumours like flames upon a hill. I sent runners asking for Jan Chinn lest 
worse should come to us. It was this fear that he foretold by the sign of the 
Clouded Tiger.” 

“He says it is otherwise,” said Bukta; and he repeated, with 
amplifications, all that young Chinn had told him at the conference of the 
wicker chair. 

“Think you,” said the questioner, at last, “that the Government will lay 
hands on us?” 

“Not I,” Bukta rejoined. “Jan Chinn will give an order, and ye will obey. 
The rest is between the Government and Jan Chinn. I myself know 
something of the ghost-knives and the scratching. It is a charm against the 


Smallpox. But how it is done I cannot tell. Nor need that concern you.” 

“If he stands by us and before the anger of the Government we will most 
strictly obey Jan Chinn, except — except we do not go down to that place 
to-night.” 

They could hear young Chinn below them shouting for Bukta; but they 
cowered and sat still, expecting the Clouded Tiger. The tomb had been holy 
ground for nearly half a century. If Jan Chinn chose to sleep there, who had 
better right? But they would not come within eyeshot of the place till broad 
day. 

At first Chinn was exceedingly angry, till it occurred to him that Bukta 
most probably had a reason (which, indeed, he had), and his own dignity 
might suffer if he yelled without answer. He propped himself against the 
foot of the grave, and, alternately dozing and smoking, came through the 
warm night proud that he was a lawful, legitimate, fever-proof Chinn. 

He prepared his plan of action much as his grandfather would have done; 
and when Bukta appeared in the morning with a most liberal supply of 
food, said nothing of the overnight desertion. Bukta would have been 
relieved by an outburst of human anger; but Chinn finished his victual 
leisurely, and a cheroot, ere he made any sign. 

“They are very much afraid,” said Bukta, who was not too bold himself. 
“Tt remains only to give orders. They said they will obey if thou wilt only 
stand between them and the Government.” 

“That I know,” said Chinn, strolling slowly to the table-land. A few of the 
elder men stood in an irregular semicircle in an open glade; but the ruck of 
people — women and children were hidden in the thicket. They had no 
desire to face the first anger of Jan Chinn the First. 

Seating himself on a fragment of split rock, he smoked his cheroot to the 
butt, hearing men breathe hard all about him. Then he cried, so suddenly 
that they jumped: 

“Bring the man that was bound!” 

A scuffle and a cry were followed by the appearance of a Hindoo 
vaccinator, quaking with fear, bound hand and foot, as the Bhils of old were 
accustomed to bind their human sacrifices. He was pushed cautiously 
before the presence; but young Chinn did not look at him. 

“T said — the man that was bound. Is it a jest to bring me one tied like a 
buffalo? Since when could the Bhil bind folk at his pleasure? Cut!” 

Half a dozen hasty knives cut away the thongs, and the man crawled to 
Chinn, who pocketed his case of lancets and tubes of lymph. Then, 
sweeping the semicircle with one comprehensive forefinger, and in the 


voice of compliment, he said, clearly and distinctly: “Pigs! 

“Ai!” whispered Bukta. “Now he speaks. Woe to foolish people!” 

“T have come on foot from my house” (the assembly shuddered) “to 
make clear a matter which any other Satpura Bhil would have seen with 
both eyes from a distance. Ye know the Smallpox who pits and scars your 
children so that they look like wasp-combs. It is an order of the 
Government that whoso is scratched on the arm with these little knives 
which I hold up is charmed against her. All Sahibs are thus charmed, and 
very many Hindoos. This is the mark of the charm. Look!” 

He rolled back his sleeve to the armpit and showed the white scars of the 
vaccination-mark on his white skin. “Come, all, and look.” 

A few daring spirits came up, and nodded their heads wisely. There was 
certainly a mark, and they knew well what other dread marks were hidden 
by the shirt. Merciful was Jan Chinn, that then and there proclaimed his 
godhead! 

“Now all these things the man whom ye bound told you.” 

“T did — a hundred times; but they answered with blows,” groaned the 
operator, chafing his wrists and ankles. 

“But, being pigs, ye did not believe; and so came I here to save you, first 
from Smallpox, next from a great folly of fear, and lastly, it may be, from 
the rope and the jail. It is no gain to me; it is no pleasure to me: but for the 
sake of that one who is yonder, who made the Bhil a man” — he pointed 
down the hill — ”I, who am of his blood, the son of his son, come to turn 
your people. And I speak the truth, as did Jan Chinn.” 

The crowd murmured reverently, and men stole out of the thicket by twos 
and threes to join it. There was no anger in their god’s face. 

“These are my orders. (Heaven send they’ll take ‘em, but I seem to have 
impressed ‘em so far!) I myself will stay among you while this man 
scratches your arms with the knives, after the order of the Government. In 
three, or it may be five or seven, days, your arms will swell and itch and 
burn. That is the power of Smallpox fighting in your base blood against the 
orders of the Government I will therefore stay among you till I see that 
Smallpox is conquered, and I will not go away till the men and the women 
and the little children show me upon their arms such marks as I have even 
now showed you. I bring with me two very good guns, and a man whose 
name is known among beasts and men. We will hunt together, I and he and 
your young men, and the others shall eat and lie still. This is my order.” 

There was a long pause while victory hung in the balance. A white-haired 
old sinner, standing on one uneasy leg, piped up: 


“There are ponies and some few bullocks and other things for which we 
need a kowl [protection]. They were not taken in the way of trade.” 

The battle was won, and John Chinn drew a breath of relief. The young 
Bhils had been raiding, but if taken swiftly all could be put straight. 

“T will write a kowl so soon as the ponies, the bullocks, and the other 
things are counted before me and sent back whence they came. But first we 
will put the Government mark on such as have not been visited by 
Smallpox.” In an undertone, to the vaccinator: “If you show you are afraid 
you’ll never see Poona again, my friend.” 

“There is not sufficient ample supply of vaccination for all this 
population,” said the man. “They destroyed the offeecial calf.” 

“They won’t know the difference. Scrape ‘em and give me a couple of 
lancets; Pll attend to the elders.” 

The aged diplomat who had demanded protection was the first victim. He 
fell to Chinn’s hand and dared not cry out. As soon as he was freed he 
dragged up a companion, and held him fast, and the crisis became, as it 
were, a child’s sport; for the vaccinated chased the unvaccinated to 
treatment, vowing that all the tribe must suffer equally. The women 
shrieked, and the children ran howling; but Chinn laughed, and waved the 
pink-tipped lancet. 

“Tt is an honour,” he cried. “Tell them, Bukta, how great an honour it is 
that I myself mark them. Nay, I cannot mark every one — the Hindoo must 
also do his work — but I will touch all marks that he makes, so there will 
be an equal virtue in them. Thus do the Rajputs stick pigs. Ho, brother with 
one eye! Catch that girl and bring her to me. She need not run away yet, for 
she is not married, and I do not seek her in marriage. She will not come? 
Then she shall be shamed by her little brother, a fat boy, a bold boy. He puts 
out his arm like a soldier. Look! He does not flinch at the blood. Some day 
he shall be in my regiment. And now, mother of many, we will lightly touch 
thee, for Smallpox has been before us here. It is a true thing, indeed, that 
this charm breaks the power of Mata. There will be no more pitted faces 
among the Satpuras, and so ye can ask many cows for each maid to be 
wed.” 

And so on and so on — quick-poured showman’s patter, sauced in the 
Bhil hunting-proverbs and tales of their own brand of coarse humour till the 
lancets were blunted and both operators worn out. 

But, nature being the same the world over, the unvaccinated grew jealous 
of their marked comrades, and came near to blows about it. Then Chinn 
declared himself a court of justice, no longer a medical board, and made 


formal inquiry into the late robberies. 

“We are the thieves of Mahadeo,” said the Bhils, simply. “It is our fate, 
and we were frightened. When we are frightened we always steal.” 

Simply and directly as children, they gave in the tale of the plunder, all 
but two bullocks and some spirits that had gone amissing (these Chinn 
promised to make good out of his own pocket), and ten ringleaders were 
despatched to the lowlands with a wonderful document, written on the leaf 
of a note-book, and addressed to an Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police. There was warm calamity in that note, as Jan Chinn warned them, 
but anything was better than loss of liberty. 

Armed with this protection, the repentant raiders went down-hill. They 
had no desire whatever to meet Mr. Dundas Fawne of the Police, aged 
twenty-two, and of a cheerful countenance, nor did they wish to revisit the 
scene of their robberies. Steering a middle course, they ran into the camp of 
the one Government chaplain allowed to the various irregular corps through 
a district of some fifteen thousand square miles, and stood before him in a 
cloud of dust. He was by way of being a priest, they knew, and, what was 
more to the point, a good sportsman who paid his beaters generously. 

When he read Chinn’s note he laughed, which they deemed a lucky 
omen, till he called up policemen, who tethered the ponies and the bullocks 
by the piled house-gear, and laid stern hands upon three of that smiling 
band of the thieves of Mahadeo. The chaplain himself addressed them 
magisterially with a riding-whip. That was painful, but Jan Chinn had 
prophesied it. They submitted, but would not give up the written protection, 
fearing the jail. On their way back they met Mr. D. Fawne, who had heard 
about the robberies, and was not pleased. 

“Certainly,” said the eldest of the gang, when the second interview was at 
an end, “certainly Jan Chinn’s protection has saved us our liberty, but it is 
as though there were many beatings in one small piece of paper. Put it 
away.” 

One climbed into a tree, and stuck the letter into a cleft forty feet from 
the ground, where it could do no harm. Warmed, sore, but happy, the ten 
returned to Jan Chinn next day, where he sat among uneasy Bhils, all 
looking at their right arms, and all bound under terror of their god’s 
disfavour not to scratch. 

“Tt was a good kowl,” said the leader. “First the chaplain, who laughed, 
took away our plunder, and beat three of us, as was promised. Next, we 
meet Fawne Sahib, who frowned, and asked for the plunder. We spoke the 
truth, and so he beat us all, one after another, and called us chosen names. 


He then gave us these two bundles” — they set down a bottle of whisky and 
a box of cheroots — ”and we came away. The kowl is left in a tree, because 
its virtue is that so soon as we show it to a Sahib we are beaten.” 

“But for that kowl” said Jan Chinn, sternly, “ye would all have been 
marching to jail with a policeman on either side. Ye come now to serve as 
beaters for me. These people are unhappy, and we will go hunting till they 
are well. To-night we will make a feast.” 

It is written in the chronicles of the Satpura Bhils, together with many 
other matters not fit for print, that through five days, after the day that he 
had put his mark upon them, Jan Chinn the First hunted for his people; and 
on the five nights of those days the tribe was gloriously and entirely drunk. 
Jan Chinn bought country spirits of an awful strength, and slew wild pig 
and deer beyond counting, so that if any fell sick they might have two good 
reasons. 

Between head — and stomach-aches they found no time to think of their 
arms, but followed Jan Chinn obediently through the jungles, and with each 
day’s returning confidence men, women, and children stole away to their 
villages as the little army passed by. They carried news that it was good and 
right to be scratched with ghost-knives; that Jan Chinn was indeed 
reincarnated as a god of free food and drink, and that of all nations the 
Satpura Bhils stood first in his favour, if they would only refrain from 
scratching. Henceforward that kindly demi-god would be connected in their 
minds with great gorgings and the vaccine and lancets of a paternal 
Government. 

“And to-morrow I go back to my home,” said Jan Chinn to his faithful 
few, whom neither spirits, overeating, nor swollen glands could conquer. It 
is hard for children and savages to behave reverently at all times to the idols 
of their make-belief; and they had frolicked excessively with Jan Chinn. 
But the reference to his home cast a gloom on the people. 

“And the Sahib will not come again?” said he who had been vaccinated 
first. 

“That is to be seen,” answered Chinn, warily. 

“Nay, but come as a white man — come as a young man whom we know 
and love; for, as thou alone knowest, we are a weak people. If we again saw 
thy — thy horse — ” They were picking up their courage. 

“T have no horse. I came on foot with Bukta, yonder. What is this?” 

“Thou knowest — the thing that thou hast chosen for a night-horse.” The 
little men squirmed in fear and awe. 

“Night-horses? Bukta, what is this last tale of children?” 


Bukta had been a silent leader in Chinn’s presence since the night of his 
desertion, and was grateful for a chance-flung question. 

“They know, Sahib,” he whispered. “It is the Clouded Tiger. That that 
comes from the place where thou didst once sleep. It is thy horse — as it 
has been these three generations.” 

“My horse! That was a dream of the Bhils.” 

“Tt is no dream. Do dreams leave the tracks of broad pugs on earth? Why 
make two faces before thy people? They know of the night-ridings, and 
they — and they — ” 

“Are afraid, and would have them cease.” 

Bukta nodded. “If thou hast no further need of him. He is thy horse.” 

“The thing leaves a trail, then?” said Chinn. 

“We have seen it. It is like a village road under the tomb.” 

“Can ye find and follow it for me?” 

“By daylight — if one comes with us, and, above all, stands near by.” 

“T will stand close, and we will see to it that Jan Chinn does not ride any 
more.” 

The Bhils shouted the last words again and again. 

From Chinn’s point of view the stalk was nothing more than an ordinary 
one — down-hill, through split and crannied rocks, unsafe, perhaps, if a 
man did not keep his wits by him, but no worse than twenty others he had 
undertaken. Yet his men — they refused absolutely to beat, and would only 
trail — dripped sweat at every move. They showed the marks of enormous 
pugs that ran, always down-hill, to a few hundred feet below Jan Chinn’s 
tomb, and disappeared in a narrow-mouthed cave. It was an insolently open 
road, a domestic highway, beaten without thought of concealment. 

“The beggar might be paying rent and taxes,” Chinn muttered ere he 
asked whether his friend’s taste ran to cattle or man. 

“Cattle,” was the answer. “Two heifers a week. We drive them for him at 
the foot of the hill. It is his custom. If we did not, he might seek us.” 

“Blackmail and piracy,” said Chinn. “I can’t say I fancy going into the 
cave after him. What’s to be done?” 

The Bhils fell back as Chinn lodged himself behind a rock with his rifle 
ready. Tigers, he knew, were shy beasts, but one who had been long cattle- 
fed in this sumptuous style might prove overbold. 

“He speaks!” some one whispered from the rear. “He knows, too.” 

“Well, of all the infernal cheek!” said Chinn. There was an angry growl 
from the cave — a direct challenge. 

“Come out, then,” Chinn shouted. “Come out of that. Let’s have a look at 


you.” The brute knew well enough that there was some connection between 
brown nude Bhils and his weekly allowance; but the white helmet in the 
sunlight annoyed him, and he did not approve of the voice that broke his 
rest. Lazily as a gorged snake, he dragged himself out of the cave, and stood 
yawning and blinking at the entrance. The sunlight fell upon his flat right 
side, and Chinn wondered. Never had he seen a tiger marked after this 
fashion. Except for his head, which was staringly barred, he was dappled — 
not striped, but dappled like a child’s rocking-horse in rich shades of smoky 
black on red gold. That portion of his belly and throat which should have 
been white was orange, and his tail and paws were black. 

He looked leisurely for some ten seconds, and then deliberately lowered 
his head, his chin dropped and drawn in, staring intently at the man. The 
effect of this was to throw forward the round arch of his skull, with two 
broad bands across it, while below the bands glared the unwinking eyes; so 
that, head on, as he stood, he showed something like a diabolically 
scowling pantomime-mask. It was a piece of natural mesmerism that he had 
practised many times on his quarry, and though Chinn was by no means a 
terrified heifer, he stood for a while, held by the extraordinary oddity of the 
attack. The head — the body seemed to have been packed away behind it 
— the ferocious, skull-like head, crept nearer to the switching of an angry 
tail-tip in the grass. Left and right the Bhils had scattered to let John Chinn 
subdue his own horse. 

“My word!” he thought. “He’s trying to frighten me!” and fired between 
the saucer-like eyes, leaping aside upon the shot. 

A big coughing mass, reeking of carrion, bounded past him up the hill, 
and he followed discreetly. The tiger made no attempt to turn into the 
jungle; he was hunting for sight and breath — nose up, mouth open, the 
tremendous fore-legs scattering the gravel in spurts. 

“Scuppered!” said John Chinn, watching the flight. “Now if he was a 
partridge he’d tower. Lungs must be full of blood.” 

The brute had jerked himself over a boulder and fallen out of sight the 
other side. John Chinn looked over with a ready barrel. But the red trail led 
Straight as an arrow even to his grandfather’s tomb, and there, among the 
smashed spirit-bottles and the fragments of the mud image, the life left, 
with a flurry and a grunt. 

“If my worthy ancestor could see that,” said John Chinn, “he’d have been 
proud of me. Eyes, lower jaw, and lungs. A very nice shot.” He whistled for 
Bukta as he drew the tape over the stiffening bulk. 

“Ten — six — eight — by Jove! It’s nearly eleven — call it eleven. Fore- 


arm, twenty-four — five — seven and a half. A short tail, too: three feet 
one. But what a skin! Oh, Bukta! Bukta! The men with the knives swiftly.” 

“Is he beyond question dead?” said an awe-stricken voice behind a rock. 

“That was not the way I killed my first tiger,” said Chinn. “I did not think 
that Bukta would run. I had no second gun.” 

“Tt — it is the Clouded Tiger,” said Bukta, un-heeding the taunt. 

“He is dead.” 

Whether all the Bhils, vaccinated and unvaccinated, of the Satpuras had 
lain by to see the kill, Chinn could not say; but the whole hill’s flank rustled 
with little men, shouting, singing, and stamping. And yet, till he had made 
the first cut in the splendid skin, not a man would take a knife; and, when 
the shadows fell, they ran from the red-stained tomb, and no persuasion 
would bring them back till dawn. So Chinn spent a second night in the 
open, guarding the carcass from jackals, and thinking about his ancestor. 

He returned to the lowlands to the triumphal chant of an escorting army 
three hundred strong, the Mahratta vaccinator close at his elbow, and the 
rudely dried skin a trophy before him. When that army suddenly and 
noiselessly disappeared, as quail in high corn, he argued he was near 
civilisation, and a turn in the road brought him upon the camp of a wing of 
his own corps. He left the skin on a cart-tail for the world to see, and sought 
the Colonel. 

“They’re perfectly right,” he explained earnestly. “There isn’t an ounce 
of vice in ‘em. They were only frightened. I’ve vaccinated the whole 
boiling, and they like it awfully. What are — what are we doing here, sir?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out,” said the Colonel. “I don’t know yet 
whether we’re a piece of a brigade or a police force. However, I think we’ll 
call ourselves a police force. How did you manage to get a Bhil 
vaccinated?” 

“Well, sir,” said Chinn, “I’ve been thinking it over, and, as far as I can 
make out, I’ve got a sort of hereditary influence over ‘em.” 

“So I know, or I wouldn’t have sent you; but what, exactly?” 

“It’s rather rummy. It seems, from what I can make out, that I’m my own 
grandfather reincarnated, and I’ve been disturbing the peace of the country 
by riding a pad-tiger of nights. If I hadn’t done that, I don’t think they’d 
have objected to the vaccination; but the two together were more than they 
could stand. And so, sir, I’ve vaccinated ‘em, and shot my tiger-horse as a 
sort o° proof of good faith. You never saw such a skin in your life.” 

The Colonel tugged his moustache thought-fully. “Now, how the deuce,” 
said he, “am I to include that in my report?” 


Indeed, the official version of the Bhils’ anti-vaccination stampede said 
nothing about Lieutenant John Chinn, his godship. But Bukta knew, and the 
corps knew, and every Bhil in the Satpura hills knew. 

And now Bukta is zealous that John Chinn shall swiftly be wedded and 
impart his powers to a son; for if the Chinn succession fails, and the little 
Bhils are left to their own imaginings, there will be fresh trouble in the 
Satpuras. 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


All supplies very bad and dear, and there are no facilities for even the 
smallest repairs. — Sailing Directions. 

Her nationality was British, but you will not find her house-flag in the list 
of our mercantile marine. She was a nine-hundred-ton, iron, schooner- 
rigged, screw cargo-boat, differing externally in no way from any other 
tramp of the sea. But it is with steamers as it is with men. There are those 
who will for a consideration sail extremely close to the wind; and, in the 
present state of a fallen world, such people and such steamers have their 
use. From the hour that the Aglaia first entered the Clyde — new, shiny, and 
innocent, with a quart of cheap champagne trickling down her cut-water — 
Fate and her owner, who was also her captain, decreed that she should deal 
with embarrassed crowned heads, fleeing Presidents, financiers of over- 
extended ability, women to whom change of air was imperative, and the 
lesser law-breaking Powers. Her career led her sometimes into the 
Admiralty Courts, where the sworn statements of her skipper filled his 
brethren with envy. The mariner cannot tell or act a lie in the face of the 
sea, or mis-lead a tempest; but, as lawyers have discovered, he makes up for 
chances withheld when he returns to shore, an affidavit in either hand. 

The Aglaia figured with distinction in the great Mackinaw salvage-case. 
It was her first slip from virtue, and she learned how to change her name, 
but not her heart, and to run across the sea. As the Guiding Light she was 
very badly wanted in a South American port for the little matter of entering 
harbour at full speed, colliding with a coal-hulk and the State’s only man- 
of-war, just as that man-of-war was going to coal. She put to sea without 
explanations, though three forts fired at her for half an hour. As the Julia 
M’Gregor she had been concerned in picking up from a raft certain 
gentlemen who should have stayed in Noumea, but who preferred making 
themselves vastly unpleasant to authority in quite another quarter of the 
world; and as the Shah-in-Shah she had been overtaken on the high seas, 
indecently full of munitions of war, by the cruiser of an agitated Power at 
issue with its neighbour. That time she was very nearly sunk, and her 
riddled hull gave eminent lawyers of two countries great profit. After a 
season she reappeared as the Martin Hunt painted a dull slate-colour, with 
pure saffron funnel, and boats of robin’s-egg blue, engaging in the Odessa 
trade till she was invited (and the invitation could not well be disregarded) 
to keep away from Black Sea ports altogether. 


She had ridden through many waves of depression. Freights might drop 
out of sight, Seamen’s Unions throw spanners and nuts at certificated 
masters, or stevedores combine till cargo perished on the dock-head; but the 
boat of many names came and went, busy, alert, and inconspicuous always. 
Her skipper made no complaint of hard times, and port officers observed 
that her crew signed and signed again with the regularity of Atlantic liner 
boatswains. Her name she changed as occasion called; her well-paid crew 
never; and a large percentage of the profits of her voyages was spent with 
an open hand on her engine-room. She never troubled the underwriters, and 
very seldom stopped to talk with a signal-station, for her business was 
urgent and private. 

But an end came to her tradings, and she perished in this manner. Deep 
peace brooded over Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australasia, and 
Polynesia. The Powers dealt together more or less honestly; banks paid 
their depositors to the hour; diamonds of price came safely to the hands of 
their owners; Republics rested content with their Dictators; diplomats found 
no one whose presence in the least incommoded them; monarchs lived 
openly with their lawfully wedded wives. It was as though the whole earth 
had put on its best Sunday bib and tucker; and business was very bad for 
the Martin Hunt. The great, virtuous calm engulfed her, slate sides, yellow 
funnel, and all, but cast up in another hemisphere the steam whaler Haliotis, 
black and rusty, with a manure-coloured funnel, a litter of dingy white 
boats, and an enormous stove, or furnace, for boiling blubber on her 
forward well-deck. There could be no doubt that her trip was successful, for 
she lay at several ports not too well known, and the smoke of her trying-out 
insulted the beaches. 

Anon she departed, at the speed of the average London four-wheeler, and 
entered a semi-inland sea, warm, still, and blue, which is, perhaps, the most 
strictly preserved water in the world. There she stayed for a certain time, 
and the great stars of those mild skies beheld her playing puss-in-the-corner 
among islands where whales are never found. All that while she smelt 
abominably, and the smell, though fishy, was not whalesome. One evening 
calamity descended upon her from the island of Pygang-Watai, and she fled, 
while her crew jeered at a fat black-and-brown gunboat puffing far behind. 
They knew to the last revolution the capacity of every boat, on those seas, 
that they were anxious to avoid. A British ship with a good conscience does 
not, as a rule, flee from the man-of-war of a foreign Power, and it is also 
considered a breach of etiquette to stop and search British ships at sea. 
These things the skipper of the Haliotis did not pause to prove, but held on 


at an inspiriting eleven knots an hour till nightfall. One thing only he 
overlooked. 

The Power that kept an expensive steam-patrol moving up and down 
those waters (they had dodged the two regular ships of the station with an 
ease that bred contempt) had newly brought up a third and a fourteen-knot 
boat with a clean bottom to help the work; and that was why the Haliotis, 
driving hard from the east to the west, found herself at daylight in such a 
position that she could not help seeing an arrangement of four flags, a mile 
and a half behind, which read: “Heave to, or take the consequences!” 

She had her choice, and she took it. The end came when, presuming on 
her lighter draught, she tried to draw away northward over a friendly shoal. 
The shell that arrived by way of the Chief Engineer’s cabin was some five 
inches in diameter, with a practice, not a bursting, charge. It had been 
intended to cross her bows, and that was why it knocked the framed portrait 
of the Chief Engineer’s wife — and she was a very pretty girl — on to the 
floor, splintered his wash-hand stand, crossed the alleyway into the engine- 
room, and striking on a grating, dropped directly in front of the forward 
engine, where it burst, neatly fracturing both the bolts that held the 
connecting-rod to the forward crank. 

What follows is worth consideration. The forward engine had no more 
work to do. Its released piston-rod, therefore, drove up fiercely, with 
nothing to check it, and started most of the nuts of the cylinder-cover. It 
came down again, the full weight of the steam behind it, and the foot of the 
disconnected connecting-rod, useless as the leg of a man with a sprained 
ankle, flung out to the right and struck the starboard, or right-hand, cast- 
iron supporting-column of the forward engine, cracking it clean through 
about six inches above the base, and wedging the upper portion outwards 
three inches towards the ship’s side. There the connecting-rod jammed. 
Meantime, the after-engine, being as yet unembarrassed, went on with its 
work, and in so doing brought round at its next revolution the crank of the 
forward engine, which smote the already jammed connecting-rod, bending 
it and therewith the piston-rod cross-head — the big cross-piece that slides 
up and down so smoothly. 

The cross-head jammed sideways in the guides, and, in addition to 
putting further pressure on the already broken starboard supporting-column, 
cracked the port, or left-hand, supporting-column in two or three places. 
There being nothing more that could be made to move, the engines brought 
up, all standing, with a hiccup that seemed to lift the Haliotis a foot out of 
the water; and the engine-room staff, opening every steam outlet that they 


could find in the confusion, arrived on deck somewhat scalded, but calm. 
There was a sound below of things happening — a rushing, clicking, 
purring, grunting, rattling noise that did not last for more than a minute. It 
was the machinery adjusting itself, on the spur of the moment, to a hundred 
altered conditions. Mr. Wardrop, one foot on the upper grating, inclined his 
ear sideways, and groaned. You cannot stop engines working at twelve 
knots an hour in three seconds without disorganising them. The Haliotis slid 
forward in a cloud of steam, shrieking like a wounded horse. There was 
nothing more to do. The five-inch shell with a reduced charge had settled 
the situation. And when you are full, all three holds, of strictly preserved 
pearls; when you have cleaned out the Tanna Bank, the Sea-Horse Bank, 
and four other banks from one end to the other of the Amanala Sea — when 
you have ripped out the very heart of a rich Government monopoly so that 
five years will not repair your wrong-doings — you must smile and take 
what is in store. But the skipper reflected, as a launch put out from the man- 
of-war, that he had been bombarded on the high seas, with the British flag 
— several of them — picturesquely disposed above him, and tried to find 
comfort from the thought. 

“Where,” said the stolid naval lieutenant hoisting himself aboard, “where 
are those dam’ pearls?” 

They were there beyond evasion. No affidavit could do away with the 
fearful smell of decayed oysters, the diving-dresses, and the shell-littered 
hatches. They were there to the value of seventy thousand pounds, more or 
less; and every pound poached. 

The man-of-war was annoyed; for she had used up many tons of coal, she 
had strained her tubes, and, worse than all, her officers and crew had been 
hurried. Every one on the Haliotis was arrested and rearrested several times, 
as each officer came aboard; then they were told by what they esteemed to 
be the equivalent of a midshipman that they were to consider themselves 
prisoners, and finally were put under arrest. 

“It’s not the least good,” said the skipper, suavely. “You’d much better 
send us a tow — ” 

“Be still — you are arrest!” was the reply. 

“Where the devil do you expect we are going to escape to? We’re 
helpless. You’ve got to tow us into somewhere, and explain why you fired 
on us. Mr. Wardrop, we’re helpless, aren’t we?” 

“Ruined from end to end,” said the man of machinery. “If she rolls, the 
forward cylinder will come down and go through her bottom. Both columns 
are clean cut through. There’s nothing to hold anything up.” 


The council of war clanked off to see if Mr. Wardrop’s words were true. 
He warned them that it was as much as a man’s life was worth to enter the 
engine-room, and they contented themselves with a distant inspection 
through the thinning steam. The Haliotis lifted to the long, easy swell, and 
the starboard supporting-column ground a trifle, as a man grits his teeth 
under the knife. The forward cylinder was depending on that unknown 
force men call the pertinacity of materials, which now and then balances 
that other heartbreaking power, the perversity of inanimate things. 

“You see!” said Mr. Wardrop, hurrying them away. “The engines aren’t 
worth their price as old iron.” 

“We tow,” was the answer. “Afterwards we shall confiscate.” 

The man-of-war was short-handed, and did not see the necessity for 
putting a prize-crew aboard the Haliotis. So she sent one sublieutenant, 
whom the skipper kept very drunk, for he did not wish to make the tow too 
easy, and, moreover, he had an inconspicuous little rope hanging from the 
stem of his ship. 

Then they began to tow at an average speed of four knots an hour. The 
Haliotis was very hard to move, and the gunnery-lieutenant, who had fired 
the five-inch shell, had leisure to think upon consequences. Mr. Wardrop 
was the busy man. He borrowed all the crew to shore up the cylinders with 
spars and blocks from the bottom and sides of the ship. It was a day’s risky 
work; but anything was better than drowning at the end of a tow-rope; and 
if the forward cylinder had fallen, it would have made its way to the sea- 
bed, and taken the Haliotis after. 

“Where are we going to, and how long will they tow us?” he asked of the 
skipper. 

“God knows! and this prize-lieutenant’s drunk. What do you think you 
can do?” 

“There’s just the bare chance,” Mr. Wardrop whispered, though no one 
was within hearing — ”there’s just the bare chance o’ repairin’ her, if a man 
knew how. They’ve twisted the very guts out of her, bringing her up with 
that jerk; but I’m saying that, with time and patience, there’s just the chance 
o’ making steam yet. We could do it.” 

The skipper’s eye brightened. “Do you mean,” he began, “that she is any 
good?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Wardrop. “She’ll need three thousand pounds in 
repairs, at the lowest, if she’s to take the sea again, an’ that apart from any 
injury to her structure. She’s like a man fallen down five pair o° stairs. We 
can’t tell for months what has happened; but we know she’ll never be good 


again without a new inside. Ye should see the condenser-tubes an’ the steam 
connections to the donkey, for two things only. I’m not afraid of them 
repairin’ her. I’m afraid of them stealin’ things.” 

“They’ve fired on us. They’ Il have to explain that.” 

“Our reputation’s not good enough to ask for explanations. Let’s take 
what we have and be thankful. Ye would not have consuls remembern’ the 
Guidin’ Light, an’ the Shah-in-Shah, an’ the Aglaia, at this most alarmin’ 
crisis. We’ve been no better than pirates these ten years. Under Providence 
we’re no worse than thieves now. We’ve much to be thankful for — if we 
e’er get back to her.” 

“Make it your own way, then,” said the skipper. “If there’s the least 
chance — ” 

“PII leave none,” said Mr. Wardrop — ”none that they’ll dare to take. 
Keep her heavy on the tow, for we need time.” 

The skipper never interfered with the affairs of the engine-room, and Mr. 
Wardrop — an artist in his profession — turned to and composed a work 
terrible and forbidding. His background was the dark-grained sides of the 
engine-room; his material the metals of power and strength, helped out with 
spars, baulks, and ropes. The man-of-war towed sullenly and viciously. The 
Haliotis behind her hummed like a hive before swarming. With extra and 
totally unneeded spars her crew blocked up the space round the forward 
engine till it resembled a statue in its scaffolding, and the butts of the shores 
interfered with every view that a dispassionate eye might wish to take. And 
that the dispassionate mind might be swiftly shaken out of its calm, the 
well-sunk bolts of the shores were wrapped round untidily with loose ends 
of ropes, giving a studied effect of most dangerous insecurity. Next, Mr. 
Wardrop took up a collection from the after-engine, which, as you will 
remember, had not been affected in the general wreck. The cylinder escape- 
valve he abolished with a flogging-hammer. It is difficult in far-off ports to 
come by such valves, unless, like Mr. Wardrop, you keep duplicates in 
store. At the same time men took off the nuts of two of the great holding- 
down bolts that serve to keep the engines in place on their solid bed. An 
engine violently arrested in mid-career may easily jerk off the nut of a 
holding-down bolt, and this accident looked very natural. 

Passing along the tunnel, he removed several shaft coupling-bolts and — 
nuts, scattering other and ancient pieces of iron underfoot. Cylinder-bolts he 
cut off to the number of six from the after-engine cylinder, so that it might 
match its neighbour, and stuffed the bilge — and feed-pumps with cotton- 
waste. Then he made up a neat bundle of the various odds and ends that he 


had gathered from the engines — little things like nuts and valve-spindles, 
all carefully tallowed — and retired with them under the floor of the 
engine-room, where he sighed, being fat, as he passed from manhole to 
manhole of the double bottom, and in a fairly dry submarine compartment 
hid them. Any engineer, particularly in an unfriendly port, has a right to 
keep his spare stores where he chooses; and the foot of one of the cylinder 
shores blocked all entrance into the regular store-room, even if that had not 
been already closed with steel wedges. In conclusion, he disconnected the 
after-engine, laid piston and connecting-rod, carefully tallowed, where it 
would be most inconvenient to the casual visitor, took out three of the eight 
collars of the thrust-block, hid them where only he could find them again, 
filled the boilers by hand, wedged the sliding doors of the coal-bunkers, and 
rested from his labours. The engine-room was a cemetery, and it did not 
need the contents of the ash-lift through the skylight to make it any worse. 

He invited the skipper to look at the completed work. 

“Saw ye ever such a forsaken wreck as that?” said he, proudly. “It almost 
frights me to go under those shores. Now, what d’ you think they’ll do to 
us?” 

“Wait till we see,” said the skipper. “It’ll be bad enough when it comes.” 

He was not wrong. The pleasant days of towing ended all too soon, 
though the Haliotis trailed behind her a heavily weighted jib stayed out into 
the shape of a pocket; and Mr. Wardrop was no longer an artist of 
imagination, but one of seven-and-twenty prisoners in a prison full of 
insects. The man-of-war had towed them to the nearest port, not to the 
headquarters of the colony, and when Mr. Wardrop saw the dismal little 
harbour, with its ragged line of Chinese junks, its one crazy tug, and the 
boat-building shed that, under the charge of a philosophical Malay, 
represented a dockyard, he sighed and shook his head. 

“I did well,” he said. “This is the habitation o° wreckers an’ thieves. 
We’re at the uttermost ends of the earth. Think you they’ll ever know in 
England?” 

“Doesn’t look like it,” said the skipper. 

They were marched ashore with what they stood up in, under a generous 
escort, and were judged according to the customs of the country, which, 
though excellent, are a little out of date. There were the pearls; there were 
the poachers; and there sat a small but hot Governor. He consulted for a 
while, and then things began to move with speed, for he did not wish to 
keep a hungry crew at large on the beach, and the man-of-war had gone up 
the coast. With a wave of his hand — a stroke of the pen was not necessary 


— he consigned them to the black gang-tana, the back-country, and the 
hand of the Law removed them from his sight and the knowledge of men. 
They were marched into the palms, and the back-country swallowed them 
up — all the crew of the Haliotis. 

Deep peace continued to brood over Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australasia, and Polynesia. 





It was the firing that did it. They should have kept their counsel; but 
when a few thousand foreigners are bursting with joy over the fact that a 
ship under the British flag has been fired at on the high seas, news travels 
quickly; and when it came out that the pearl-stealing crew had not been 
allowed access to their consul (there was no consul within a few hundred 
miles of that lonely port) even the friendliest of Powers has a right to ask 
questions. The great heart of the British public was beating furiously on 
account of the performance of a notorious race-horse, and had not a throb to 
waste on distant accidents; but somewhere deep in the hull of the ship of 
State there is machinery which more or less accurately takes charge of 
foreign affairs. That machinery began to revolve, and who so shocked and 
surprised as the Power that had captured the Haliotis? It explained that 
colonial governors and far-away men-of-war were difficult to control, and 
promised that it would most certainly make an example both of the 
Governor and the vessel. As for the crew reported to be pressed into 
military service in tropical climes, it would produce them as soon as 
possible, and it would apologise, if necessary. Now, no apologies were 
needed. When one nation apologises to another, millions of amateurs who 
have no earthly concern with the difficulty hurl themselves into the strife 
and embarrass the trained specialist. It was requested that the crew be 
found, if they were still alive — they had been eight months beyond 
knowledge — and it was promised that all would be forgotten. 

The little Governor of the little port was pleased with himself. Seven- 
and-twenty white men made a very compact force to throw away on a war 
that had neither beginning nor end — a jungle and stockade fight that 
flickered and smouldered through the wet hot years in the hills a hundred 
miles away, and was the heritage of every wearied official. He had, he 
thought, deserved well of his country; and if only some one would buy the 
unhappy Haliotis, moored in the harbour below his verandah, his cup would 
be full. He looked at the neatly silvered lamps that he had taken from her 
cabins, and thought of much that might be turned to account. But his 
countrymen in that moist climate had no spirit. They would peep into the 


silent engine-room, and shake their heads. Even the men-of-war would not 
tow her further up the coast, where the Governor believed that she could be 
repaired. She was a bad bargain; but her cabin carpets were undeniably 
beautiful, and his wife approved of her mirrors. 

Three hours later cables were bursting round him like shells, for, though 
he knew it not, he was being offered as a sacrifice by the nether to the upper 
millstone, and his superiors had no regard for his feelings. He had, said the 
cables, grossly exceeded his power, and failed to report on events. He 
would, therefore — at this he cast himself back in his hammock — produce 
the crew of the Haliotis. He would send for them, and, if that failed, he 
would put his dignity on a pony and fetch them himself. He had no 
conceivable right to make pearl-poachers serve in any war. He would be 
held responsible. 

Next morning the cables wished to know whether he had found the crew 
of the Haliotis. They were to be found, freed and fed — he was to feed 
them — till such time as they could be sent to the nearest English port in a 
man-of-war. If you abuse a man long enough in great words flashed over 
the sea-beds, things happen. The Governor sent inland swiftly for his 
prisoners, who were also soldiers; and never was a militia regiment more 
anxious to reduce its strength. No power short of death could make these 
mad men wear the uniform of their service. They would not fight, except 
with their fellows, and it was for that reason the regiment had not gone to 
war, but stayed in a stockade, reasoning with the new troops. The autumn 
campaign had been a fiasco, but here were the Englishmen. All the 
regiment marched back to guard them, and the hairy enemy, armed with 
blow-pipes, rejoiced in the forest. Five of the crew had died, but there lined 
up on the Governor’s verandah two-and-twenty men marked about the legs 
with the scars of leech-bites. A few of them wore fringes that had once been 
trousers; the others used loin-cloths of gay patterns; and they existed 
beautifully but simply in the Governor’s verandah, and when he came out 
they sang at him. When you have lost seventy thousand pounds’ worth of 
pearls, your pay, your ship, and all your clothes, and have lived in bondage 
for five months beyond the faintest pretences of civilisation, you know what 
true independence means, for you become the happiest of created things — 
natural man. 

The Governor told the crew that they were evil, and they asked for food. 
When he saw how they ate, and when he remembered that none of the pearl 
patrol-boats were expected for two months, he sighed. But the crew of the 
Haliotis lay down in the verandah, and said that they were pensioners of the 


Governor’s bounty. A grey-bearded man, fat and bald-headed, his one 
garment a green-and-yellow loin-cloth, saw the Haliotis in the harbour, and 
bellowed for joy. The men crowded to the verandah-rail, kicking aside the 
long cane chairs. They pointed, gesticulated, and argued freely, without 
shame. The militia regiment sat down in the Governor’s garden. The 
Governor retired to his hammock — it was as easy to be killed lying as 
standing — and his women squeaked from the shuttered rooms. 

“She sold?” said the grey-bearded man, pointing to the Haliotis. He was 
Mr. Wardrop. 

“No good,” said the Governor, shaking his head. “No one come buy.” 

“He’s taken my lamps, though,” said the skipper. He wore one leg of a 
pair of trousers, and his eye wandered along the verandah. The Governor 
quailed. There were cuddy camp-stools and the skipper’s writing-table in 
plain sight. 

“They’ve cleaned her out, o° course,” said Mr. Wardrop. “They would. 
We’ ll go aboard and take an inventory. See!” He waved his hands over the 
harbour. “We — live — there — now. Sorry?” 

The Governor smiled a smile of relief. 

“He’s glad of that,” said one of the crew, reflectively. “I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

They flocked down to the harbour-front, the militia regiment clattering 
behind, and embarked themselves in what they found — it happened to be 
the Governor’s boat. Then they disappeared over the bulwarks of the 
Haliotis, and the Governor prayed that they might find occupation inside. 

Mr. Wardrop’s first bound took him to the engine-room; and when the 
others were patting the well-remembered decks, they heard him giving God 
thanks that things were as he had left them. The wrecked engines stood over 
his head untouched; no inexpert hand had meddled with his shores; the steel 
wedges of the store-room were rusted home; and, best of all, the hundred 
and sixty tons of good Australian coal in the bunkers had not diminished. 

“I don’t understand it,” said Mr. Wardrop. “Any Malay knows the use 0’ 
copper. They ought to have cut away the pipes. And with Chinese junks 
coming here, too. It’s a special interposition o’ Providence.” 

“You think so,” said the skipper, from above. “There’s only been one 
thief here, and he’s cleaned her out of all my things, anyhow.” 

Here the skipper spoke less than the truth, for under the planking of his 
cabin, only to be reached by a chisel, lay a little money which never drew 
any interest — his sheet-anchor to windward. It was all in clean sovereigns 
that pass current the world over, and might have amounted to more than a 


hundred pounds. 

“He’s left me alone. Let’s thank God,” repeated Mr. Wardrop. 

“He’s taken everything else; look!” 

The Haliotis, except as to her engine-room, had been systematically and 
scientifically gutted from one end to the other, and there was strong 
evidence that an unclean guard had camped in the skipper’s cabin to 
regulate that plunder. She lacked glass, plate, crockery, cutlery, mattresses, 
cuddy carpets and chairs, all boats, and her copper ventilators. These things 
had been removed, with her sails and as much of the wire rigging as would 
not imperil the safety of the masts. 

“He must have sold those,” said the skipper. “The other things are in his 
house, I suppose.” 

Every fitting that could be pried or screwed out was gone. Port, 
starboard, and masthead lights; teak gratings; sliding sashes of the 
deckhouse; the captain’s chest of drawers, with charts and chart-table; 
photographs, brackets, and looking-glasses; cabin doors; rubber cuddy 
mats; hatch-irons; half the funnel-stays; cork fenders; carpenter’s 
grindstone and tool-chest; holystones, swabs, squeegees; all cabin and 
pantry lamps; galley-fittings en bloc; flags and flag-locker; clocks, 
chronometers; the forward compass and the ship’s bell and belfry, were 
among the missing. 

There were great scarred marks on the deck-planking over which the 
cargo-derricks had been hauled. One must have fallen by the way, for the 
bulwark-rails were smashed and bent and the side-plates bruised. 

“Tt’s the Governor,” said the skipper “He’s been selling her on the 
instalment plan.” 

“Let’s go up with spanners and shovels, and kill ‘em all,” shouted the 
crew. “Let’s drown him, and keep the woman!” 

“Then we’ll be shot by that black-and-tan regiment — our regiment. 
What’s the trouble ashore? They’ve camped our regiment on the beach.” 

“We’re cut off; that’s all. Go and see what they want,” said Mr. Wardrop. 
“You’ve the trousers.” 

In his simple way the Governor was a strategist. He did not desire that 
the crew of the Haliotis should come ashore again, either singly or in 
detachments, and he proposed to turn their steamer into a convict-hulk. 
They would wait — he explained this from the quay to the skipper in the 
barge — and they would continue to wait till the man-of-war came along, 
exactly where they were. If one of them set foot ashore, the entire regiment 
would open fire, and he would not scruple to use the two cannon of the 


town. Meantime food would be sent daily in a boat under an armed escort. 
The skipper, bare to the waist, and rowing, could only grind his teeth; and 
the Governor improved the occasion, and revenged himself for the bitter 
words in the cables, by saying what he thought of the morals and manners 
of the crew. The barge returned to the Haliotis in silence, and the skipper 
climbed aboard, white on the cheek-bones and blue about the nostrils. 

“T knew it,” said Mr. Wardrop; “and they won’t give us good food, either. 
We shall have bananas morning, noon, and night, an’ a man can’t work on 
fruit. We know that.” 

Then the skipper cursed Mr. Wardrop for importing frivolous side-issues 
into the conversation; and the crew cursed one another, and the Haliotis, the 
voyage, and all that they knew or could bring to mind. They sat down in 
silence on the empty decks, and their eyes burned in their heads. The green 
harbour water chuckled at them overside. They looked at the palm-fringed 
hills inland, at the white houses above the harbour road, at the single tier of 
native craft by the quay, at the stolid soldiery sitting round the two cannon, 
and, last of all, at the blue bar of the horizon. Mr. Wardrop was buried in 
thought, and scratched imaginary lines with his untrimmed finger-nails on 
the planking. 

“I make no promise,” he said, at last, “for I can’t say what may or may 
not have happened to them. But here’s the ship, and here’s us.” 

There was a little scornful laughter at this, and Mr. Wardrop knitted his 
brows. He recalled that in the days when he wore trousers he had been 
Chief Engineer of the Haliotis. 

“Harland, Mackesy, Noble, Hay, Naughton, Fink, O’ Hara, Trumbull.” 

“Here, sir!” The instinct of obedience waked to answer the roll-call of the 
engine-room. 

“Below!” 

They rose and went. 

“Captain, I’ll trouble you for the rest of the men as I want them. We’ll get 
my stores out, and clear away the shores we don’t need, and then we’ll 
patch her up. My men will remember that they’re in the Haliotis, — under 
me.” 

He went into the engine-room, and the others stared. They were used to 
the accidents of the sea, but this was beyond their experience. None who 
had seen the engine-room believed that anything short of new engines from 
end to end could stir the Haliotis from her moorings. 

The engine-room stores were unearthed, and Mr. Wardrop’s face, red 
with the filth of the bilges and the exertion of travelling on his stomach, lit 


with joy. The spare gear of the Haliotis had been unusually complete, and 
two-and-twenty men, armed with screw-jacks, differential blocks, tackle, 
vices, and a forge or so, can look Kismet between the eyes without winking. 
The crew were ordered to replace the holding-down and shaft-bearing bolts, 
and return the collars of the thrust-block. When they had finished, Mr. 
Wardrop delivered a lecture on repairing compound engines without the aid 
of the shops, and the men sat about on the cold machinery. The cross-head 
jammed in the guides leered at them drunkenly, but offered no help. They 
ran their fingers hopelessly into the cracks of the starboard supporting- 
column, and picked at the ends of the ropes round the shores, while Mr. 
Wardrop’s voice rose and fell echoing, till the quick tropic night closed 
down over the engine-room skylight. 

Next morning the work of reconstruction began. It has been explained 
that the foot of the connecting-rod was forced against the foot of the 
starboard supporting-column, which it had cracked through and driven 
outward towards the ship’s skin. To all appearance the job was more than 
hopeless, for rod and column seemed to have been welded into one. But 
herein Providence smiled on them for one moment to hearten them through 
the weary weeks ahead. The second engineer — more reckless than 
resourceful — struck at random with a cold chisel into the cast-iron of the 
column, and a greasy, grey flake of metal flew from under the imprisoned 
foot of the connecting-rod, while the rod itself fell away slowly, and 
brought up with a thunderous clang somewhere in the dark of the crank-pit. 
The guides-plates above were still jammed fast in the guides, but the first 
blow had been struck. They spent the rest of the day grooming the donkey- 
engine, which stood immediately forward of the engine-room hatch. Its 
tarpaulin, of course, had been stolen, and eight warm months had not 
improved the working parts. Further, the last dying hiccup of the Haliotis 
seemed — or it might have been the Malay from the boat-house — to have 
lifted the thing bodily on its bolts, and set it down inaccurately as regarded 
its steam connections. 

“If we only had one single cargo-derrick!” Mr. Wardrop sighed. “We can 
take the cylinder-cover off by hand, if we sweat; but to get the rod out o’ the 
piston’s not possible unless we use steam. Well, there’ll be steam the morn, 
if there’s nothing else. She’ll fizzle!” 

Next morning men from the shore saw the Haliotis through a cloud, for it 
was as though the deck smoked. Her crew were chasing steam through the 
shaken and leaky pipes to its work in the forward donkey-engine; and 
where oakum failed to plug a crack, they stripped off their loin-cloths for 


lapping, and swore, half-boiled and mother-naked. The donkey-engine 
worked — at a price — the price of constant attention and furious stoking 
— worked long enough to allow a wire-rope (it was made up of a funnel 
and a foremast-stay) to be led into the engine-room and made fast on the 
cylinder-cover of the forward engine. That rose easily enough, and was 
hauled through the skylight and on to the deck, many hands assisting the 
doubtful steam. Then came the tug of war, for it was necessary to get to the 
piston and the jammed piston-rod. They removed two of the piston junk- 
ring studs, screwed in two strong iron eye-bolts by way of handles, doubled 
the wire-rope, and set half a dozen men to smite with an extemporised 
battering-ram at the end of the piston-rod, where it peered through the 
piston, while the donkey-engine hauled upwards on the piston itself. After 
four hours of this furious work, the piston-rod suddenly slipped, and the 
piston rose with a jerk, knocking one or two men over into the engine- 
room. But when Mr. Wardrop declared that the piston had not split, they 
cheered, and thought nothing of their wounds; and the donkey-engine was 
hastily stopped; its boiler was nothing to tamper with. 

And day by day their supplies reached them by boat. The skipper 
humbled himself once more before the Governor, and as a concession had 
leave to get drinking-water from the Malay boat-builder on the quay. It was 
not good drinking-water, but the Malay was anxious to supply anything in 
his power, if he were paid for it. 

Now when the jaws of the forward engine stood, as it were, stripped and 
empty, they began to wedge up the shores of the cylinder itself. That work 
alone filled the better part of three days — warm and sticky days, when the 
hands slipped and sweat ran into the eyes. When the last wedge was 
hammered home there was no longer an ounce of weight on the supporting- 
columns; and Mr. Wardrop rummaged the ship for boiler-plate three- 
quarters of an inch thick, where he could find it. There was not much 
available, but what there was was more than beaten gold to him. In one 
desperate forenoon the entire crew, naked and lean, haled back, more or less 
into place, the starboard supporting-column, which, as you remember, was 
cracked clean through. Mr. Wardrop found them asleep where they had 
finished the work, and gave them a day’s rest, smiling upon them as a father 
while he drew chalk-marks about the cracks. They woke to new and more 
trying labour; for over each one of those cracks a plate of three-quarter-inch 
boiler-iron was to be worked hot, the rivet-holes being drilled by hand. All 
that time they were fed on fruits, chiefly bananas, with some sago. 

Those were the days when men swooned over the ratchet-drill and the 


hand-forge, and where they fell they had leave to lie unless their bodies 
were in the way of their fellows’ feet. And so, patch upon patch, and a patch 
over all, the starboard supporting-column was clouted; but when they 
thought all was secure, Mr. Wardrop decreed that the noble patchwork 
would never support working engines; at the best, it could only hold the 
guide-bars approximately true, he deadweight of the cylinders must be 
borne by vertical struts; and, therefore, a gang would repair to the bows, 
and take out, with files, the big bow-anchor davits, each of which was some 
three inches in diameter. They threw hot coals at Wardrop, and threatened 
to kill him, those who did not weep (they were ready to weep on the least 
provocation); but he hit them with iron bars heated at the end, and they 
limped forward, and the davits came with them when they returned. They 
slept sixteen hours on the strength of it, and in three days two struts were in 
place, bolted from the foot of the starboard supporting-column to the under 
side of the cylinder. There remained now the port, or condenser-column, 
which, though not so badly cracked as its fellow, had also been 
strengthened in four places with boiler-plate patches, but needed struts. 
They took away the main stanchions of the bridge for that work, and, crazy 
with toil, did not see till all was in place that the rounded bars of iron must 
be flattened from top to bottom to allow the air-pump levers to clear them. 
It was Wardrop’s oversight, and he wept bitterly before the men as he gave 
the order to unbolt the struts and flatten them with hammer and the flame. 
Now the broken engine was underpinned firmly, and they took away the 
wooden shores from under the cylinders, and gave them to the robbed 
bridge, thanking God for even half a day’s work on gentle, kindly wood 
instead of the iron that had entered into their souls. Eight months in the 
back-country among the leeches, at a temperature of 84 degrees moist, is 
very bad for the nerves. 

They had kept the hardest work to the last, as boys save Latin prose, and, 
worn though they were, Mr. Wardrop did not dare to give them rest. The 
piston-rod and connecting-rod were to be straightened, and this was a job 
for a regular dockyard with every appliance. They fell to it, cheered by a 
little chalk showing of work done and time consumed which Mr. Wardrop 
wrote up on the engine-room bulkhead. Fifteen days had gone — fifteen 
days of killing labour — and there was hope before them. 

It is curious that no man knows how the rods were straightened. The 
crew of the Haliotis remember that week very dimly, as a fever patient 
remembers the delirium of a long night. There were fires everywhere, they 
say; the whole ship was one consuming furnace, and the hammers were 


never still. Now, there could not have been more than one fire at the most, 
for Mr. Wardrop distinctly recalls that no straightening was done except 
under his own eye. They remember, too, that for many years voices gave 
orders which they obeyed with their bodies, but their minds were abroad on 
all the seas. It seems to them that they stood through days and nights slowly 
sliding a bar backwards and forwards through a white glow that was part of 
the ship. They remember an intolerable noise in their burning heads from 
the walls of the stoke-hole, and they remember being savagely beaten by 
men whose eyes seemed asleep. When their shift was over they would draw 
straight lines in the air, anxiously and repeatedly, and would question one 
another in their sleep, crying, “Is she straight?” 

At last — they do not remember whether this was by day or by night — 
Mr. Wardrop began to dance clumsily, and wept the while; and they too 
danced and wept, and went to sleep twitching all over; and when they 
woke, men said that the rods were straightened, and no one did any work 
for two days, but lay on the decks and ate fruit. Mr. Wardrop would go 
below from time to time, and pat the two rods where they lay, and they 
heard him singing hymns. 

Then his trouble of mind went from him, and at the end of the third day’s 
idleness he made a drawing in chalk upon the deck, with letters of the 
alphabet at the angles. He pointed out that, though the piston-rod was more 
or less straight, the piston-rod cross-head — the thing that had been 
jammed sideways in the guides — had been badly strained, and had cracked 
the lower end of the piston-rod. He was going to forge and shrink a 
wrought-iron collar on the neck of the piston-rod where it joined the cross- 
head, and from the collar he would bolt a Y-shaped piece of iron whose 
lower arms should be bolted into the cross-head. If anything more were 
needed, they could use up the last of the boiler-plate. 

So the forges were lit again, and men burned their bodies, but hardly felt 
the pain. The finished connection was not beautiful, but it seemed strong 
enough — at least, as strong as the rest of the machinery; and with that job 
their labours came to an end. All that remained was to connect up the 
engines, and to get food and water. The skipper and four men dealt with the 
Malay boat-builder by night chiefly; it was no time to haggle over the price 
of sago and dried fish. The others stayed aboard and replaced piston, piston- 
rod, cylinder-cover, cross-head, and bolts, with the aid of the faithful 
donkey-engine. The cylinder-cover was hardly steam-proof, and the eye of 
science might have seen in the connecting-rod a flexure something like that 
of a Christmas-tree candle which has melted and been straightened by hand 


over a stove, but, as Mr. Wardrop said, “She didn’t hit anything.” 

As soon as the last bolt was in place, men tumbled over one another in 
their anxiety to get to the hand starting-gear, the wheel and worm, by which 
some engines can be moved when there is no steam aboard. They nearly 
wrenched off the wheel, but it was evident to the blindest eye that the 
engines stirred. They did not revolve in their orbits with any enthusiasm, as 
good machines should; indeed, they groaned not a little; but they moved 
over and came to rest in a way which proved that they still recognised 
man’s hand. Then Mr. Wardrop sent his slaves into the darker bowels of the 
engine-room and the stoke-hole, and followed them with a flare-lamp. The 
boilers were sound, but would take no harm from a little scaling and 
cleaning. Mr. Wardrop would not have any one over-zealous, for he feared 
what the next stroke of the tool might show. “The less we know about her 
now,” said he, “the better for us all, I’m thinkin’. Ye’ll understand me when 
I say that this is in no sense regular engineerin’.” 

As his raiment, when he spoke, was his grey beard and uncut hair, they 
believed him. They did not ask too much of what they met, but polished and 
tallowed and scraped it to a false brilliancy. 

“A lick of paint would make me easier in my mind,” said Mr. Wardrop, 
plaintively. “I know half the condenser-tubes are started; and the propeller- 
shaftin’’s God knows how far out of the true, and we’ll need a new air- 
pump, an’ the main-steam leaks like a sieve, and there’s worse each way I 
look; but — paint’s like clothes to a man, ‘an ours is near all gone.” 

The skipper unearthed some stale ropy paint of the loathsome green that 
they used for the galleys of sailing-ships, and Mr. Wardrop spread it abroad 
lavishly to give the engines self-respect. 

His own was returning day by day, for he wore his loin-cloth 
continuously; but the crew, having worked under orders, did not feel as he 
did. The completed work satisfied Mr. Wardrop. He would at the last have 
made shift to run to Singapore, and gone home without vengeance taken to 
show his engines to his brethren in the craft; but the others and the captain 
forbade him. They had not yet recovered their self-respect. 

“Tt would be safer to make what ye might call a trial trip, but beggars 
mustn’t be choosers; an if the engines will go over to the hand-gear, the 
probability — I’m only saying it’s a probability — the chance is that they’Il 
hold up when we put steam on her.” 

“How long will you take to get steam?” said the skipper. 

“God knows! Four hours — a day — half a week. If I can raise sixty 
pound Pll not complain.” 


“Be sure of her first; we can’t afford to go out half a mile, and break 
down.” 

“My soul and body, man, we’re one continuous breakdown, fore an’ aft! 
We might fetch Singapore, though.” 

“We’ll break down at Pygang-Watai, where we can do good,” was the 
answer, in a voice that did not allow argument. “She’s my boat, and — I’ve 
had eight months to think in.” 

No man saw the Haliotis depart, though many heard her. She left at two 
in the morning, having cut her moorings, and it was none of her crew’s 
pleasure that the engines should strike up a thundering half-seas-over 
chanty that echoed among the hills. Mr. Wardrop wiped away a tear as he 
listened to the new song. 

“She’s gibberin’ — she’s just gibberin’,” he whimpered. “Yon’s the voice 
of a maniac.” 

And if engines have any soul, as their masters believe, he was quite right. 
There were outcries and clamours, sobs and bursts of chattering laughter, 
silences where the trained ear yearned for the clear note, and torturing 
reduplications where there should have been one deep voice. Down the 
screw-shaft ran murmurs and warnings, while a heart-diseased flutter 
without told that the propeller needed re-keying. 

“How does she make it?” said the skipper. 

“She moves, but — but she’s breakin’ my heart. The sooner we’re at 
Pygang-Watai, the better. She’s mad, and we’re waking the town.” 

“Ts she at all near safe?” 

“What do I care how safe she is? She’s mad. Hear that, now! To be sure, 
nothing’s hittin’ anything, and the bearin’s are fairly cool, but — can ye not 
hear?” 

“If she goes,” said the skipper, “I don’t care a curse. And she’s my boat, 
too.” 

She went, trailing a fathom of weed behind her. From a slow two knots 
an hour she crawled up to a triumphant four. Anything beyond that made 
the struts quiver dangerously, and filled the engine-room with steam. 
Morning showed her out of sight of land, and there was a visible ripple 
under her bows; but she complained bitterly in her bowels, and, as though 
the noise had called it, there shot along across the purple sea a swift, dark 
proa, hawk-like and curious, which presently ranged alongside and wished 
to know if the Haliotis were helpless. Ships, even the steamers of the white 
men, had been known to break down in those waters, and the honest Malay 
and Javanese traders would sometimes aid them in their own peculiar way. 


But this ship was not full of lady passengers and well-dressed officers. 
Men, white, naked and savage, swarmed down her sides — some with red- 
hot iron bars, and others with large hammers — threw themselves upon 
those innocent inquiring strangers, and, before any man could say what had 
happened, were in full possession of the proa, while the lawful owners 
bobbed in the water overside. Half an hour later the proa’s cargo of sago 
and trepang, as well as a doubtful-minded compass, was in the Haliotis. The 
two huge triangular mat sails, with their seventy-foot yards and booms, had 
followed the cargo, and were being fitted to the stripped masts of the 
steamer. 

They rose, they swelled, they filled, and the empty steamer visibly laid 
over as the wind took them. They gave her nearly three knots an hour, and 
what better could men ask? But if she had been forlorn before, this new 
purchase made her horrible to see. Imagine a respectable charwoman in the 
tights of a ballet-dancer rolling drunk along the streets, and you will come 
to some faint notion of the appearance of that nine-hundred-ton, well- 
decked, once schooner-rigged cargo-boat as she staggered under her new 
help, shouting and raving across the deep. With steam and sail that 
marvellous voyage continued; and the bright-eyed crew looked over the 
rail, desolate, unkempt, unshorn, shamelessly clothed beyond the decencies. 

At the end of the third week she sighted the island of Pygang-Watai, 
whose harbour is the turning-point of a pearl sea-patrol. Here the gun-boats 
stay for a week ere they retrace their line. There is no village at Pygang- 
Watai; only a stream of water, some palms, and a harbour safe to rest in till 
the first violence of the southeast monsoon has blown itself out. 

They opened up the low coral beach, with its mound of whitewashed coal 
ready for supply, the deserted huts for the sailors, and the flagless flagstaff. 

Next day there was no Haliotis — only a little proa rocking in the warm 
rain at the mouth of the harbour, whose crew watched with hungry eyes the 
smoke of a gunboat on the horizon. 

Months afterwards there were a few lines in an English newspaper to the 
effect that some gunboat of some foreign Power had broken her back at the 
mouth of some far-away harbour by running at full speed into a sunken 
wreck. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: PART I 


I have done one braver thing 

Than all the worthies did; 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is to keep that hid. 


The Undertaking. 


“Ts it officially declared yet?” 

“They’ve gone as far as to admit ‘extreme local scarcity,’ and they’ve 
started relief-works in one or two districts, the paper says.” 

“That means it will be declared as soon as they can make sure of the men 
and the rolling-stock. Shouldn’t wonder if it were as bad as the ‘78 
Famine.” 

““Can’t be,” said Scott, turning a little in the long cane chair. 

“We’ve had fifteen-anna crops in the north, and Bombay and Bengal 
report more than they know what to do with. They’ll be able to check it 
before it gets out of hand. It will only be local.” 

Martyn picked the “Pioneer” from the table, read through the telegrams 
once more, and put up his feet on the chair-rests. It was a hot, dark, 
breathless evening, heavy with the smell of the newly watered Mall. The 
flowers in the Club gardens were dead and black on their stalks, the little 
lotus-pond was a circle of caked mud, and the tamarisk-trees were white 
with the dust of weeks. Most of the men were at the band-stand in the 
public gardens — from the Club verandah you could hear the native Police 
band hammering stale waltzes — or on the polo-ground, or in the high- 
walled fives-court, hotter than a Dutch oven. Half a dozen grooms, squatted 
at the heads of their ponies, waited their masters’ return. From time to time 
a man would ride at a foot-pace into the Club compound, and listlessly loaf 
over to the whitewashed barracks beside the main building. These were 
supposed to be chambers. Men lived in them, meeting the same white faces 
night after night at dinner, and drawing out their office-work till the latest 
possible hour, that they might escape that doleful company. 

“What are you going to do?” said Martyn, with a yawn. “Let’s have a 
swim before dinner.” 

“Water’s hot. I was at the bath to-day.” 

“Play you game o’ billiards — fifty up.” 

“Tt’s a hundred and five in the hall now. Sit still and don’t be so 
abominably energetic.” 


A grunting camel swung up to the porch, his badged and belted rider 
fumbling a leather pouch. 

“Kubber-kargaz-ki-yektraaa,” the man whined, handing down the 
newspaper extra — a slip printed on one side only, and damp from the 
press. It was pinned up on the green-baize board, between notices of ponies 
for sale and fox-terriers missing. 

Martyn rose lazily, read it, and whistled. “It’s declared!” he cried. “One, 
two, three — eight districts go under the operations of the Famine Code ek 
dum. They’ve put Jimmy Hawkins in charge.” 

“Good business!” said Scott, with the first sign of interest he had shown. 
“When in doubt hire a Punjabi. I worked under Jimmy when I first came 
out and he belonged to the Punjab. He has more bundobust than most men.” 

“Jimmy’s a Jubilee Knight now,” said Martyn. “He’s a good chap, even 
though he is a thrice-born civilian and went to the Benighted Presidency. 
What unholy names these Madras districts rejoice in — all ungas or rungas 
or pillays or polliums!” 

A dog-cart drove up in the dusk, and a man entered, mopping his head. 
He was editor of the one daily paper at the capital of a Province of twenty- 
five million natives and a few hundred white men: as his staff was limited 
to himself and one assistant, his office-hours ran variously from ten to 
twenty a day. 

“Hi, Raines; you’re supposed to know everything,” said Martyn, stopping 
him. “How’s this Madras ‘scarcity’ going to turn out?” 

“No one knows as yet. There’s a message as long as your arm coming in 
on the telephone. I’ve left my cub to fill it out. Madras has owned she can’t 
manage it alone, and Jimmy seems to have a free hand in getting all the 
men he needs. Arbuthnot’s warned to hold himself in readiness.” 

““Badger’ Arbuthnot?” 

“The Peshawur chap. Yes: and the Pi wires that Ellis and Clay have been 
moved from the Northwest already, and they’ve taken half a dozen Bombay 
men, too. It’s pukka famine, by the looks of it.” 

“They’re nearer the scene of action than we are; but if it comes to 
indenting on the Punjab this early, there’s more in this than meets the eye,” 
said Martyn. 

“Here to-day and gone to-morrow. ‘Didn’t come to stay for ever,” said 
Scott, dropping one of Marryat’s novels, and rising to his feet. “Martyn, 
your sister’s waiting for you.” 

A rough grey horse was backing and shifting at the edge of the verandah, 
where the light of a kerosene lamp fell on a brown-calico habit and a white 


face under a grey-felt hat. 

“Right, O!” said Martyn. “I’m ready. Better come and dine with us, if 
you’ve nothing to do, Scott. William, is there any dinner in the house?” 

“TIl go home and see,” was the rider’s answer. “You can drive him over 
— at eight, remember.” 

Scott moved leisurely to his room, and changed into the evening-dress of 
the season and the country: spotless white linen from head to foot, with a 
broad silk cummerbund. Dinner at the Martyns’ was a decided improvement 
on the goat-mutton, twiney-tough fowl, and tinned entrees of the Club. But 
it was a great pity that Martyn could not afford to send his sister to the hills 
for the hot weather. As an Acting District Superintendent of Police, Martyn 
drew the magnificent pay of six hundred depreciated silver rupees a month, 
and his little four-roomed bungalow said just as much. There were the usual 
blue-and-white-striped jail-made rugs on the uneven floor; the usual glass- 
studded Amritsar phulkaris draped on nails driven into the flaking 
whitewash of the walls; the usual half-dozen chairs that did not match, 
picked up at sales of dead men’s effects; and the usual streaks of black 
grease where the leather punka-thong ran through the wall. It was as though 
everything had been unpacked the night before to be repacked next 
morning. Not a door in the house was true on its hinges. The little windows, 
fifteen feet up, were darkened with wasp-nests, and lizards hunted flies 
between the beams of the wood-ceiled roof. But all this was part of Scott’s 
life. Thus did people live who had such an income; and in a land where 
each man’s pay, age, and position are printed in a book, that all may read, it 
is hardly worth while to play at pretence in word or deed. Scott counted 
eight years’ service in the Irrigation Department, and drew eight hundred 
rupees a month, on the understanding that if he served the State faithfully 
for another twenty-two years he could retire on a pension of some four 
hundred rupees a month. His working-life, which had been spent chiefly 
under canvas or in temporary shelters where a man could sleep, eat, and 
write letters, was bound up with the opening and guarding of irrigation 
canals, the handling of two or three thousand workmen of all castes and 
creeds, and the payment of vast sums of coined silver. 

He had finished that spring, not without credit, the last section of the 
great Mosuhl Canal, and — much against his will, for he hated office-work 
— had been sent in to serve during the hot weather on the accounts and 
supply side of the Department, with sole charge of the sweltering sub-office 
at the capital of the Province. Martyn knew this; William, his sister, knew 
it; and everybody knew it. Scott knew, too, as well as the rest of the world, 


that Miss Martyn had come out to India four years ago to keep house for 
her brother, who, as every one knew, had borrowed the money to pay for 
her passage, and that she ought, as all the world said, to have married at 
once. In stead of this, she had refused some half a dozen subalterns, a 
Civilian twenty years her senior, one Major, and a man in the Indian 
Medical Department. This, too, was common property. She had “stayed 
down three hot weathers,” as the saying is, because her brother was in debt 
and could not afford the expense of her keep at even a cheap hill-station. 
Therefore her face was white as bone, and in the centre of her forehead was 
a big silvery scar about the size of a shilling — the mark of a Delhi sore, 
which is the same as a “Bagdad date.” This comes from drinking bad water, 
and slowly eats into the flesh till it is ripe enough to be burned out. 

None the less William had enjoyed herself hugely in her four years. 
Twice she had been nearly drowned while fording a river; once she had 
been run away with on a camel; had witnessed a midnight attack of thieves 
on her brother’s camp; had seen justice administered, with long sticks, in 
the open under trees; could speak Urdu and even rough Punjabi with a 
fluency that was envied by her seniors; had entirely fallen out of the habit 
of writing to her aunts in England, or cutting the pages of the English 
magazines; had been through a very bad cholera year, seeing sights unfit to 
be told; and had wound up her experiences by six weeks of typhoid fever, 
during which her head had been shaved and hoped to keep her twenty-third 
birthday that September. It is conceivable that the aunts would not have 
approved of a girl who never set foot on the ground if a horse were within 
hail; who rode to dances with a shawl thrown over her skirt; who wore her 
hair cropped and curling all over her head; who answered indifferently to 
the name of William or Bill; whose speech was heavy with the flowers of 
the vernacular; who could act in amateur theatricals, play on the banjo, rule 
eight servants and two horses, their accounts and their diseases, and look 
men slowly and deliberately between the eyes — even after they had 
proposed to her and been rejected. 

“T like men who do things,” she had confided to a man in the Educational 
Department, who was teaching the sons of cloth-merchants and dyers the 
beauty of Wordsworth’s “Excursion” in annotated cram-books; and when he 
grew poetical, William explained that she “didn’t understand poetry very 
much; it made her head ache,” and another broken heart took refuge at the 
Club. But it was all William’s fault. She delighted in hearing men talk of 
their own work, and that is the most fatal way of bringing a man to your 
feet. 


Scott had known her for some three years, meeting her, as a rule, under 
canvass, when his camp and her brother’s joined for a day on the edge of 
the Indian Desert. He had danced with her several times at the big 
Christmas gatherings, when as many as five hundred white people came in 
to the station; and had always a great respect for her housekeeping and her 
dinners. 

She looked more like a boy than ever when, the meal ended, she sat, 
rolling cigarettes, her low forehead puckered beneath the dark curls as she 
twiddled the papers and stuck out her rounded chin when the tobacco stayed 
in place, or, with a gesture as true as a school-boy’s throwing a stone, tossed 
the finished article across the room to Martyn, who caught it with one hand, 
and continued his talk with Scott. It was all “shop,” — canals and the 
policing of canals; the sins of villagers who stole more water than they had 
paid for, and the grosser sin of native constables who connived at the thefts; 
of the transplanting bodily of villages to newly irrigated ground, and of the 
coming fight with the desert in the south when the Provincial funds should 
warrant the opening of the long-surveyed Luni Protective Canal System. 
And Scott spoke openly of his great desire to be put on one particular 
section of the work where he knew the land and the people; and Martyn 
sighed for a billet in the Himalayan foot-hills, and said his mind of his 
superiors, and William rolled cigarettes and said nothing, but smiled 
gravely on her brother because he was happy. 

At ten Scott’s horse came to the door, and the evening was ended. The 
lights of the two low bungalows in which the daily paper was printed 
showed bright across the road. It was too early to try to find sleep, and Scott 
drifted over to the editor. Raines, stripped to the waist like a sailor at a gun, 
lay half asleep in a long chair, waiting for night telegrams. He had a theory 
that if a man did not stay by his work all day and most of the night he laid 
himself open to fever: so he ate and slept among his files. 

“Can you do it?” he said drowsily. “I didn’t mean to bring you over.” 

“About what? I’ve been dining at the Martyns’.” 

“The Madras famine, of course. Martyn’s warned, too. They’re taking 
men where they can find ‘em. I sent a note to you at the Club just now, 
asking if you could do us a letter once a week from the south — between 
two and three columns, say. Nothing sensational, of course, but just plain 
facts about who is doing what, and so forth. Our regular rates — ten rupees 
a column.” 

“<Sorry, but it’s out of my line,” Scott answered, staring absently at the 
map of India on the wall. “It’s rough on Martyn — very. ‘Wonder what 


he’ll do with his sister? ‘Wonder what the deuce they’ll do with me? I’ve no 
famine experience. This is the first I’ve heard of it. Am I ordered?” 

“Oh, yes. Here’s the wire. They’ll put you on to relief-works,” Raines 
said, “with a horde of Madrassis dying like flies; one native apothecary and 
half a pint of cholera-mixture among the ten thousand of you. It comes of 
your being idle for the moment. Every man who isn’t doing two men’s 
work seems to have been called upon. Hawkins evidently believes in 
Punjabis. It’s going to be quite as bad as anything they have had in the last 
ten years.” 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work, worse luck. I suppose I shall get my orders 
officially some time to-morrow. I’m awfully glad I happened to drop in. 
Better go and pack my kit now. Who relieves me here — do you know?” 

Raines turned over a sheaf of telegrams. “McEuan,” said he, “from 
Murree.” 

Scott chuckled. “He thought he was going to be cool all summer. He’ll be 
very sick about this. Well, no good talking. ‘Night.” 

Two hours later, Scott, with a clear conscience, laid himself down to rest 
on a string cot in a bare room. Two worn bullock trunks, a leather water- 
bottle, a tin ice-box, and his pet saddle sewed up in sacking were piled at 
the door, and the Club secretary’s receipt for last month’s bill was under his 
pillow. His orders came next morning, and with them an unofficial telegram 
from Sir James Hawkins; who was not in the habit of forgetting good men 
when he had once met them, bidding him report himself with all speed at 
some unpronounceable place fifteen hundred miles to the south, for the 
famine was sore in the land, and white men were needed. 

A pink and fattish youth arrived in the red-hot noonday, whimpering a 
little at fate and famines, which never allowed any one three months’ peace. 
He was Scott’s successor — another cog in the machinery, moved forward 
behind his fellow whose services, as the official announcement ran, “were 
placed at the disposal of the Madras Government for famine duty until 
further orders.” Scott handed over the funds in his charge, showed him the 
coolest corner in the office, warned him against excess of zeal, and, as 
twilight fell, departed from the Club in a hired carriage, with his faithful 
body-servant, Faiz Ullah, and a mound of disordered baggage atop, to catch 
the southern mail at the loopholed and bastioned railway-station. The heat 
from the thick brick walls struck him across the face as if it had been a hot 
towel; and he reflected that there were at least five nights and four days of 
this travel before him. Faiz Ullah, used to the chances of service, plunged 
into the crowd on the stone platform, while Scott, a black cheroot between 


his teeth, waited till his compartment should be set away. A dozen native 
policemen, with their rifles and bundles, shouldered into the press of 
Punjabi farmers, Sikh craftsmen, and greasy-locked Afreedee pedlars, 
escorting with all pomp Martyn’s uniform-case, water-bottles, ice-box, and 
bedding-roll. They saw Faiz Ullah’s lifted hand, and steered for it. 

“My Sahib and your Sahib,” said Faiz Ullah to Martyn’s man, “will 
travel together. Thou and I, O brother, will thus secure the servants’ places 
close by; and because of our masters’ authority none will dare to disturb 
us.” 

When Faiz Ullah reported all things ready, Scott settled down at full 
length, coatless and bootless, on the broad leather-covered bunk. The heat 
under the iron-arched roof of the station might have been anything over a 
hundred degrees. At the last moment Martyn entered, dripping. 

“Don’t swear,” said Scott, lazily; “it’s too late to change your carriage; 
and we’ lI divide the ice.” 

“What are you doing here?” said the police-man. 

“T’m lent to the Madras Government, same as you. By Jove, it’s a bender 
of a night! Are you taking any of your men down?” 

“A dozen. I suppose I shall have to superintend relief distributions. 
‘Didn’t know you were under orders too.” 

“T didn’t till after I left you last night. Raines had the news first. My 
orders came this morning. McEuan relieved me at four, and I got off at 
once. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if it wouldn’t be a good thing — this famine — if 
we come through it alive.” 

“Jimmy ought to put you and me to work together,” said Martyn; and 
then, after a pause: “My sister’s here.” 

“Good business,” said Scott, heartily. “Going to get off at Umballa, I 
suppose, and go up to Simla. Who’ |l she stay with there?” 

“No-o; that’s just the trouble of it. She’s going down with me.” 

Scott sat bolt upright under the oil-lamps as the train jolted past Tarn- 
Taran. “What! You don’t mean you couldn’t afford — ” 

““Tain’t that. I’d have scraped up the money somehow.” 

“You might have come to me, to begin with,” said Scott, stiffly; “we 
aren’t altogether strangers.” 

“Well, you needn’t be stuffy about it. I might, but — you don’t know my 
sister. I’ve been explaining and exhorting and all the rest of it all day — lost 
my temper since seven this morning, and haven’t got it back yet — but she 
wouldn’t hear of any compromise. A woman’s entitled to travel with her 
husband if she wants to; and William says she’s on the same footing. You 


see, we’ve been together all our lives, more or less, since my people died. It 
isn’t as if she were an ordinary sister.” 

“All the sisters I’ve ever heard of would have stayed where they were 
well off.” 

She’s as clever as a man, confound — Martyn went on. “She broke up 
the bungalow over my head while I was talking at her. ‘Settled the whole 
thing in three hours — servants, horses, and all. I didn’t get my orders till 
nine.” 

“Jimmy Hawkins won’t be pleased,” said Scott “A famine’s no place for 
a woman.” 

“Mrs. Jim — I mean Lady Jim’s in camp with him. At any rate, she says 
she will look after my sister. William wired down to her on her own 
responsibility, asking if she could come, and knocked the ground from 
under me by showing me her answer.” 

Scott laughed aloud. “If she can do that she can take care of herself, and 
Mrs. Jim won’t let her run into any mischief. There aren’t many women, 
sisters or wives, who would walk into a famine with their eyes open. It isn’t 
as if she didn’t know what these things mean. She was through the Jalo 
cholera last year.” 

The train stopped at Amritsar, and Scott went back to the ladies’ 
compartment, immediately behind their carriage. William, with a cloth 
riding-cap on her curls, nodded affably. 

“Come in and have some tea,” she said. “‘Best thing in the world for 
heat-apoplexy.” 

“Do I look as if I were going to have heat-apoplexy?” 

“Never can tell,” said William, wisely. “It’s always best to be ready.” 

She had arranged her compartment with the knowledge of an old 
campaigner. A felt-covered water-bottle hung in the draught of one of the 
shuttered windows; a tea-set of Russian china, packed in a wadded basket, 
stood on the seat; and a travelling spirit-lamp was clamped against the 
woodwork above it. 

William served them generously, in large cups, hot tea, which saves the 
veins of the neck from swelling inopportunely on a hot night. It was 
characteristic of the girl that, her plan of action once settled, she asked for 
no comments on it. Life among men who had a great deal of work to do, 
and very little time to do it in, had taught her the wisdom of effacing, as 
well as of fending for, herself. She did not by word or deed suggest that she 
would be useful, comforting, or beautiful in their travels, but continued 
about her business serenely: put the cups back without clatter when tea was 


ended, and made cigarettes for her guests. 

“This time last night,” said Scott, “we didn’t expect — er — this kind of 
thing, did we?” 

“T’ve learned to expect anything,” said William. “You know, in our 
service, we live at the end of the telegraph; but, of course, this ought to be a 
good thing for us all, departmentally — if we live.” 

“Tt knocks us out of the running in our own Province,” Scott replied, with 
equal gravity. “I hoped to be put on the Luni Protective Works this cold 
weather, but there’s no saying how long the famine may keep us.” 

“Hardly beyond October, I should think,” said Martyn. “It will be ended, 
one way or the other, then.” 

“And we’ve nearly a week of this,” said William. “Sha’n’t we be dusty 
when it’s over?” 

For a night and a day they knew their surroundings, and for a night and a 
day, skirting the edge of the great Indian Desert on a narrow-gauge railway, 
they remembered how in the days of their apprenticeship they had come by 
that road from Bombay. Then the languages in which the names of the 
stations were written changed, and they launched south into a foreign land, 
where the very smells were new. Many long and heavily laden grain-trains 
were in front of them, and they could feel the hand of Jimmy Hawkins from 
far off. They waited in extemporised sidings while processions of empty 
trucks returned to the north, and were coupled on to slow, crawling trains, 
and dropped at midnight, Heaven knew where; but it was furiously hot, and 
they walked to and fro among sacks, and dogs howled. Then they came to 
an India more strange to them than to the untravelled Englishman — the 
flat, red India of palm-tree, palmyra-palm, and rice — the India of the 
picture-books, of “Little Harry and His Bearer” — all dead and dry in the 
baking heat. They had left the incessant passenger-traffic of the north and 
west far and far behind them. Here the people crawled to the side of the 
train, holding their little ones in their arms; and a loaded truck would be left 
behind, the men and women clustering round it like ants by spilled honey. 
Once in the twilight they saw on a dusty plain a regiment of little brown 
men, each bearing a body over his shoulder; and when the train stopped to 
leave yet another truck, they perceived that the burdens were not corpses, 
but only foodless folk picked up beside dead oxen by a corps of Irregular 
troops. Now they met more white men, here one and there two, whose tents 
stood close to the line, and who came armed with written authorities and 
angry words to cut off a truck. They were too busy to do more than nod at 
Scott and Martyn, and stare curiously at William, who could do nothing 


except make tea, and watch how her men staved off the rush of wailing, 
walking skeletons, putting them down three at a time in heaps, with their 
own hands uncoupling the marked trucks, or taking receipts from the 
hollow-eyed, weary white men, who spoke another argot than theirs. They 
ran out of ice, out of soda-water, and out of tea; for they were six days and 
seven nights on the road, and it seemed to them like seven times seven 
years. 

At last, in a dry, hot dawn, in a land of death, lit by long red fires of 
railway-sleepers, where they were burning the dead, they came to their 
destination, and were met by Jim Hawkins, the Head of the Famine, 
unshaven, unwashed, but cheery, and entirely in command of affairs. 

Martyn, he decreed then and there, was to live on trains till further 
orders; was to go back with empty trucks, filling them with starving people 
as he found them, and dropping them at a famine-camp on the edge of the 
Eight Districts. He would pick up supplies and return, and his constables 
would guard the loaded grain-cars, also picking up people, and would drop 
them at a camp a hundred miles south. Scott — Hawkins was very glad to 
see Scott again — would that same hour take charge of a convoy of 
bullock-carts, and would go south, feeding as he went, to yet another 
famine-camp, where he would leave his starving — there would be no lack 
of starving on the route — and wait for orders by telegraph. Generally, 
Scott was in all small things to act as he thought best. 

William bit her under lip. There was no one in the wide world like her 
one brother, but Martyn’s orders gave him no discretion. 

She came out on the platform, masked with dust from head to foot, a 
horse-shoe wrinkle on her forehead, put here by much thinking during the 
past week, but as self-possessed as ever. Mrs. Jim — who should have been 
Lady Jim but that no one remembered the title — took possession of her 
with a little gasp. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re here,” she almost sobbed. “You oughtn’t to, of 
course, but there — there isn’t another woman in the place, and we must 
help each other, you know; and we’ve all the wretched people and the little 
babies they are selling.” 

“Tve seen some,” said William. 

“Tsn’t it ghastly? I’ve bought twenty; they’re in our camp; but won’t you 
have something to eat first? We’ve more than ten people can do here; and 
I’ve got a horse for you. Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come, dear. You’re a 
Punjabi, too, you know.” 

“Steady, Lizzie,” said Hawkins, over his shoulder. “We’ll look after you, 


Miss Martyn. ‘Sorry I can’t ask you to breakfast, Martyn. You’! have to eat 
as you go. Leave two of your men to help Scott. These poor devils can’t 
stand up to load carts. Saunders” (this to the engine-driver, who was half 
asleep in the cab), “back down and get those empties away. You’ve ‘line 
clear’ to Anundrapillay; they’ll give you orders north of that. Scott, load up 
your carts from that B. P. P. truck, and be off as soon as you can. The 
Eurasian in the pink shirt is your interpreter and guide. You’ll find an 
apothecary of sorts tied to the yoke of the second wagon. He’s been trying 
to bolt; you’ll have to look after him. Lizzie, drive Miss Martyn to camp, 
and tell them to send the red horse down here for me.” 

Scott, with Faiz Ullah and two policemen, was already busied with the 
carts, backing them up to the truck and unbolting the sideboards quietly, 
while the others pitched in the bags of millet and wheat. Hawkins watched 
him for as long as it took to fill one cart. 

“That’s a good man,” he said. “If all goes well I shall work him hard.” 
This was Jim Hawkins’s notion of the highest compliment one human being 
could pay another. 

An hour later Scott was under way; the apothecary threatening him with 
the penalties of the law for that he, a member of the Subordinate Medical 
Department, had been coerced and bound against his will and all laws 
governing the liberty of the subject; the pink-shirted Eurasian begging leave 
to see his mother, who happened to be dying some three miles away: “Only 
verree, verree short leave of absence, and will presently return, sar — ”; the 
two constables, armed with staves, bringing up the rear; and Faiz Ullah, a 
Mohammedan’s contempt for all Hindoos and foreigners in every line of his 
face, explaining to the drivers that though Scott Sahib was a man to be 
feared on all fours, he, Faiz Ullah, was Authority Itself. 

The procession creaked past Hawkins’s camp — three stained tents under 
a clump of dead trees, behind them the famine-shed, where a crowd of 
hopeless ones tossed their arms around the cooking-kettles. 

““Wish to Heaven William had kept out of it,” said Scott to himself, after 
a glance. “We’ll have cholera, sure as a gun, when the Rains break.” 

But William seemed to have taken kindly to the operations of the Famine 
Code, which, when famine is declared, supersede the workings of the 
ordinary law. Scott saw her, the centre of a mob of weeping women, in a 
calico riding-habit, and a blue-grey felt hat with a gold puggaree. 

“T want fifty rupees, please. I forgot to ask Jack before he went away. 
Can you lend it me? It’s for condensed-milk for the babies,” said she. 

Scott took the money from his belt, and handed it over without a word. 


“For goodness sake, take care of yourself,” he said. 

“Oh, I shall be all right. We ought to get the milk in two days. By the 
way, the orders are, I was to tell you, that you’re to take one of Sir Jim’s 
horses. There’s a grey Cabuli here that I thought would be just your style, 
so I’ve said you’d take him. Was that right?” 

“That’s awfully good of you. We can’t either of us talk much about style, 
I am afraid.” 

Scott was in a weather-stained drill shooting-kit, very white at the seams 
and a little frayed at the wrists. William regarded him thoughtfully, from his 
pith helmet to his greased ankle-boots. “You look very nice, I think. Are 
you sure you’ve everything you’ll need — quinine, chlorodyne, and so on?” 

“Think so,” said Scott, patting three or four of his shooting-pockets as 
he mounted and rode alongside his convoy. 

“Good-bye,” he cried. 

“Good-bye, and good luck,” said William. “I’m awfully obliged for the 
money.” She turned on a spurred heel and disappeared into the tent, while 
the carts pushed on past the famine-sheds, past the roaring lines of the 
thick, fat fires, down to the baked Gehenna of the South. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: PART II 


So let us melt and make no noise, 

No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move; 
“Twere profanation of our joys 

To tell the Laity our love. 


A Valediction. 


It was punishing work, even though he travelled by night and camped by 
day; but within the limits of his vision there was no man whom Scott could 
call master. He was as free as Jimmy Hawkins — freer, in fact, for the 
Government held the Head of the Famine tied neatly to a telegraph-wire, 
and if Jimmy had ever regarded telegrams seriously, the death-rate of that 
famine would have been much higher than it was. 

At the end of a few days’ crawling Scott learned something of the size of 
the India which he served, and it astonished him. His carts, as you know, 
were loaded with wheat, millet, and barley, good food-grains needing only a 
little grinding. But the people to whom he brought the life-giving stuffs 
were rice-eaters. They could hull rice in their mortars, but they knew 
nothing of the heavy stone querns of the North, and less of the material that 
the white man convoyed so laboriously. They clamoured for rice — 
unhusked paddy, such as they were accustomed to — and, when they found 
that there was none, broke away weeping from the sides of the cart. What 
was the use of these strange hard grains that choked their throats? They 
would die. And then and there very many of them kept their word. Others 
took their allowance, and bartered enough millet to feed a man through a 
week for a few handfuls of rotten rice saved by some less unfortunate. A 
few put their share into the rice-mortars, pounded it, and made a paste with 
foul water; but they were very few. Scott understood dimly that many 
people in the India of the South ate rice, as a rule, but he had spent his 
service in a grain Province, had seldom seen rice in the blade or ear, and 
least of all would have believed that in time of deadly need men could die 
at arm’s length of plenty, sooner than touch food they did not know. In vain 
the interpreters interpreted; in vain his two policemen showed in vigorous 
pantomime what should be done. The starving crept away to their bark and 
weeds, grubs, leaves, and clay, and left the open sacks untouched. But 
sometimes the women laid their phantoms of children at Scott’s feet, 
looking back as they staggered away. 

Faiz Ullah opined it was the will of God that these foreigners should die, 


and it remained only to give orders to burn the dead. None the less there 
was no reason why the Sahib should lack his comforts, and Faiz Ullah, a 
campaigner of experience, had picked up a few lean goats and had added 
them to the procession. That they might give milk for the morning meal, he 
was feeding them on the good grain that these imbeciles rejected. “Yes,” 
said Faiz Ullah; “if the Sahib thought fit, a little milk might be given to 
some of the babies”; but, as the Sahib well knew, babies were cheap, and, 
for his own part, Faiz Ullah held that there was no Government order as to 
babies. Scott spoke forcefully to Faiz Ullah and the two policemen, and 
bade them capture goats where they could find them. This they most 
joyfully did, for it was a recreation, and many ownerless goats were driven 
in. Once fed, the poor brutes were willing enough to follow the carts, and a 
few days’ good food — food such as human beings died for lack of — set 
them in milk again. 

“But I am no goatherd,” said Faiz Ullah. “It is against my izzat [my 
honour].” 

“When we cross the Bias River again we will talk of izzat,” Scott replied. 
“Till that day thou and the policemen shall be sweepers to the camp, if I 
give the order.” 

“Thus, then, it is done,” grunted Faiz Ullah, “if the Sahib will have it so”; 
and he showed how a goat should be milked, while Scott stood over him. 

“Now we will feed them,” said Scott; “twice a day we will feed them”; 
and he bowed his back to the milking, and took a horrible cramp. 

When you have to keep connection unbroken between a restless mother 
of kids and a baby who is at the point of death, you suffer in all your 
system. But the babies were fed. Each morning and evening Scott would 
solemnly lift them out one by one from their nest of gunny-bags under the 
cart-tilts. There were always many who could do no more than breathe, and 
the milk was dropped into their toothless mouths drop by drop, with due 
pauses when they choked. Each morning, too, the goats were fed; and since 
they would straggle without a leader, and since the natives were hirelings, 
Scott was forced to give up riding, and pace slowly at the head of his 
flocks, accommodating his step to their weaknesses. All this was 
sufficiently absurd, and he felt the absurdity keenly; but at least he was 
saving life, and when the women saw that their children did not die, they 
made shift to eat a little of the strange foods, and crawled after the carts, 
blessing the master of the goats. 

“Give the women something to live for,” said Scott to himself, as he 
sneezed in the dust of a hundred little feet, “and they’ll hang on somehow. 


This beats William’s condensed-milk trick all to pieces. I shall never live it 
down, though.” 

He reached his destination very slowly, found that a rice-ship had come 
in from Burmah, and that stores of paddy were available; found also an 
overworked Englishman in charge of the shed, and, loading the carts, set 
back to cover the ground he had already passed. He left some of the 
children and half his goats at the famine-shed. For this he was not thanked 
by the Englishman, who had already more stray babies than he knew what 
to do with. Scott’s back was suppled to stooping now, and he went on with 
his wayside ministrations in addition to distributing the paddy. More babies 
and more goats were added unto him; but now some of the babies wore 
rags, and beads round their wrists or necks. “That” said the interpreter, as 
though Scott did not know, “signifies that their mothers hope in eventual 
contingency to resume them offeecially.” 

“The sooner, the better,” said Scott; but at the same time he marked, with 
the pride of ownership, how this or that little Ramasawmy was putting on 
flesh like a bantam. As the paddy-carts were emptied he headed for 
Hawkins’s camp by the railway, timing his arrival to fit in with the dinner- 
hour, for it was long since he had eaten at a cloth. He had no desire to make 
any dramatic entry, but an accident of the sunset ordered it that when he had 
taken off his helmet to get the evening breeze, the low light should fall 
across his forehead, and he could not see what was before him; while one 
waiting at the tent door beheld with new eyes a young man, beautiful as 
Paris, a god in a halo of golden dust, walking slowly at the head of his 
flocks, while at his knee ran small naked Cupids. But she laughed — 
William, in a slate-coloured blouse, laughed consumedly till Scott, putting 
the best face he could upon the matter, halted his armies and bade her 
admire the kindergarten. It was an unseemly sight, but the proprieties had 
been left ages ago, with the tea-party at Amritsar Station, fifteen hundred 
miles to the north. 

“They are coming on nicely,” said William. “We’ve only five-and-twenty 
here now. The women are beginning to take them away again.” 

“Are you in charge of the babies, then?” 

“Yes — Mrs. Jim and I. We didn’t think of goats, though. We’ve been 
trying condensed-milk and water.” 

“Any losses?” 

“More than I care to think of;” said William, with a shudder. “And you?” 

Scott said nothing. There had been many little burials along his route — 
one cannot burn a dead baby — many mothers who had wept when they did 


not find again the children they had trusted to the care of the Government. 

Then Hawkins came out carrying a razor, at which Scott looked hungrily, 
for he had a beard that he did not love. And when they sat down to dinner in 
the tent he told his tale in few words, as it might have been an official 
report. Mrs. Jim snuffled from time to time, and Jim bowed his head 
judicially; but William’s grey eyes were on the clean-shaven face, and it 
was to her that Scott seemed to appeal. 

“Good for the Pauper Province!” said William, her chin on her hand, as 
she leaned forward among the wine-glasses. Her cheeks had fallen in, and 
the scar on her forehead was more prominent than ever, but the well-turned 
neck rose roundly as a column from the ruffle of the blouse which was the 
accepted evening-dress in camp. 

“Tt was awfully absurd at times,” said Scott. “You see, I didn’t know 
much about milking or babies. They’ll chaff my head off, if the tale goes up 
North.” 

“Let ‘em,” said William, haughtily. “We’ve all done coolie-work since 
we came. I know Jack has.” This was to Hawkins’s address, and the big 
man smiled blandly. 

“Your brother’s a highly efficient officer, William,” said he, “and I’ve 
done him the honour of treating him as he deserves. Remember, I write the 
confidential reports.” 

“Then you must say that William’s worth her weight in gold,” said Mrs. 
Jim. “I don’t know what we should have done without her. She has been 
everything to us.” She dropped her hand upon William’s, which was rough 
with much handling of reins, and William patted it softly. Jim beamed on 
the company. Things were going well with his world. Three of his more 
grossly incompetent men had died, and their places had been filled by their 
betters. Every day brought the Rains nearer. They had put out the famine in 
five of the Eight Districts, and, after all, the death-rate had not been too 
heavy — things considered. He looked Scott over carefully, as an ogre 
looks over a man, and rejoiced in his thews and iron-hard condition. 

“He’s just the least bit in the world tucked up,” said Jim to himself, “but 
he can do two men’s work yet.” Then he was aware that Mrs. Jim was 
telegraphing to him, and according to the domestic code the message ran: 
“A clear case. Look at them!” 

He looked and listened. All that William was saying was: “What can you 
expect of a country where they call a bhistee [a water-carrier] a tunni- 
cutch?” and all that Scott answered was: “I shall be glad to get back to the 
Club. Save me a dance at the Christmas Ball, won’t you?” 


“Tt’s a far cry from here to the Lawrence Hall,” said Jim. “Better turn in 
early, Scott. It’s paddy-carts to-morrow; you’! begin loading at five.” 

“Aren’t you going to give Mr. Scott a single day’s rest?” 

““Wish I could, Lizzie, but I’m afraid I can’t. As long as he can stand up 
we must use him.” 

“Well, I’ve had one Europe evening, at least. By Jove, Pd nearly 
forgotten! What do I do about those babies of mine?” 

“Leave them here,” said William — ”we are in charge of that — and as 
many goats as you can spare. I must learn how to milk now.” 

“If you care to get up early enough to-morrow I’ll show you. I have to 
milk, you see. Half of ‘em have beads and things round their necks. You 
must be careful not to take ‘em off; in case the mothers turn up.” 

“You forget I’ve had some experience here.” 

“T hope to goodness you won’t overdo.” Scott’s voice was unguarded. 

“PII take care of her,” said Mrs. Jim, telegraphing hundred-word 
messages as she carried William off; while Jim gave Scott his orders for the 
coming campaign. It was very late — nearly nine o’clock. 

“Jim, you’re a brute,” said his wife, that night; and the Head of the 
Famine chuckled. 

“Not a bit of it, dear. I remember doing the first Jandiala Settlement for 
the sake of a girl in a crinoline, and she was slender, Lizzie. I’ve never done 
as good a piece of work since. He’ll work like a demon.” 

“But you might have given him one day.” 

“And let things come to a head now? No, dear; it’s their happiest time.” 

“T don’t believe either of the darlings know what’s the matter with them. 
Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Getting up at three to learn to milk, bless her heart! Oh, ye Gods, why 
must we grow old and fat?” 

“She’s a darling. She has done more work under me — ” 

“Under you? The day after she came she was in charge and you were her 
subordinate. You’ve stayed there ever since; she manages you almost as 
well as you manage me.” 

“She doesn’t, and that’s why I love her. She’s as direct as a man — as her 
brother.” 

“Her brother’s weaker than she is. He’s always to me for orders; but he’s 
honest, and a glutton for work. I confess I’m rather fond of William, and if I 
had a daughter — ” 

The talk ended. Far away in the Derajat was a child’s grave more than 
twenty years old, and neither Jim nor his wife spoke of it any more. 


“All the same, you’re responsible,” Jim added, a moment’s silence. 

“Bless ‘em!” said Mrs. Jim, sleepily. 

Before the stars paled, Scott, who slept in an empty cart, waked and went 
about his work in silence; it seemed at that hour unkind to rouse Faiz Ullah 
and the interpreter. His head being close to the ground, he did not hear 
William till she stood over him in the dingy old riding-habit, her eyes still 
heavy with sleep, a cup of tea and a piece of toast in her hands. There was a 
baby on the ground, squirming on a piece of blanket, and a six-year-old 
child peered over Scott’s shoulder. 

“Hai, you little rip,” said Scott, “how the deuce do you expect to get your 
rations if you aren’t quiet?” 

A cool white hand steadied the brat, who forthwith choked as the milk 
gurgled into his mouth. 

““Mornin’,” said the milker. “You’ve no notion how these little fellows 
can wriggle.” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” She whispered, because the world was asleep. “Only I 
feed them with a spoon or a rag. Yours are fatter than mine. And you’ve 
been doing this day after day?” The voice was almost lost. 

“Yes; it was absurd. Now you try,” he said, giving place to the girl. 
“Look out! A goat’s not a cow.” 

The goat protested against the amateur, and there was a scuffle, in which 
Scott snatched up the baby. Then it was all to do over again, and William 
laughed softly and merrily. She managed, however, to feed two babies, and 
a third. 

“Don’t the little beggars take it well?” said Scott. “I trained ‘em.” 

They were very busy and interested, when lo! it was broad daylight, and 
before they knew, the camp was awake, and they kneeled among the goats, 
surprised by the day, both flushed to the temples. Yet all the round world 
rolling up out of the darkness might have heard and seen all that had passed 
between them. 

“Oh,” said William, unsteadily, snatching up the tea and toast, “I had this 
made for you. It’s stone-cold now. I thought you mightn’t have anything 
ready so early. ‘Better not drink it. It’s — it’s stone-cold.” 

“That’s awfully kind of you. It’s just right. It’s awfully good of you, 
really. PII leave my kids and goats with you and Mrs. Jim, and, of course, 
any one in camp can show you about the milking.” 

“Of course,” said William; and she grew pinker and pinker and statelier 
and more stately, as she strode back to her tent, fanning herself with the 
saucer. 


There were shrill lamentations through the camp when the elder children 
saw their nurse move off without them. Faiz Ullah unbent so far as to jest 
with the policemen, and Scott turned purple with shame because Hawkins, 
already in the saddle, roared. 

A child escaped from the care of Mrs. Jim, and, running like a rabbit, 
clung to Scott’s boot, William pursuing with long, easy strides. 

“T will not go — I will not go!” shrieked the child, twining his feet round 
Scott’s ankle. “They will kill me here. I do not know these people.” 

“T say,” said Scott, in broken Tamil, “I say, she will do you no harm. Go 
with her and be well fed.” 

“Come!” said William, panting, with a wrathful glance at Scott, who 
stood helpless and, as it were, hamstrung. 

“Go back,” said Scott quickly to William. “Pll send the little chap over in 
a minute.” 

The tone of authority had its effect, but in a way Scott did not exactly 
intend. The boy loosened his grasp, and said with gravity: “I did not know 
the woman was thine. I will go.” Then he cried to his companions, a mob of 
three-, four-, and five-year-olds waiting on the success of his venture ere 
they stampeded: “Go back and eat. It is our man’s woman. She will obey 
his orders.” 

Jim collapsed where he sat; Faiz Ullah and the two policemen grinned; 
and Scott’s orders to the cartmen flew like hail. 

“That is the custom of the Sahibs when truth is told in their presence,” 
said Faiz Ullah. “The time comes that I must seek new service. Young 
wives, especially such as speak our language and have knowledge of the 
ways of the Police, make great trouble for honest butlers in the matter of 
weekly accounts.” 

What William thought of it all she did not say, but when her brother, ten 
days later, came to camp for orders, and heard of Scott’s performances, he 
said, laughing: “Well, that settles it. He’ll be Bakri Scott to the end of his 
days.” (Bakri in the Northern vernacular, means a goat.) “What a lark! Pd 
have given a month’s pay to have seen him nursing famine babies. I fed 
some with conjee [rice-water], but that was all right.” 

“Tt’s perfectly disgusting,” said his sister, with blazing eyes. “A man does 
something like — like that — and all you other men think of is to give him 
an absurd nickname, and then you laugh and think it’s funny.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Jim, sympathetically. 

“Well, you can’t talk, William. You christened little Miss Demby the 
Button-quail, last cold weather; you know you did. India’s the land of 


nicknames.” 

“That’s different,” William replied. “She was only a girl, and she hadn’t 
done anything except walk like a quail, and she does. But it isn’t fair to 
make fun of a man.” 

“Scott won’t care,” said Martyn. “You can’t get a rise out of old Scotty. 
I’ve been trying for eight years, and you’ve only known him for three. How 
does he look?” 

“He looks very well,” said William, and went away with a flushed cheek. 
“Bakri Scott, indeed!” Then she laughed to herself, for she knew her 
country. “But it will he Bakri all the same”; and she repeated it under her 
breath several times slowly, whispering it into favour. 

When he returned to his duties on the railway, Martyn spread the name 
far and wide among his associates, so that Scott met it as he led his paddy- 
carts to war. The natives believed it to be some English title of honour, and 
the cart-drivers used it in all simplicity till Faiz Ullah, who did not approve 
of foreign japes, broke their heads. There was very little time for milking 
now, except at the big camps, where Jim had extended Scott’s idea and was 
feeding large flocks on the useless northern grains. Sufficient paddy had 
come now into the Eight Districts to hold the people safe, if it were only 
distributed quickly, and for that purpose no one was better than the big 
Canal officer, who never lost his temper, never gave an unnecessary order, 
and never questioned an order given. Scott pressed on, saving his cattle, 
washing their galled necks daily, so that no time should be lost on the road; 
reported himself with his rice at the minor famine-sheds, unloaded, and 
went back light by forced night-march to the next distributing centre, to 
find Hawkins’s unvarying telegram: “Do it again.” And he did it again and 
again, and yet again, while Jim Hawkins, fifty miles away, marked off on a 
big map the tracks of his wheels gridironing the stricken lands. Others did 
well — Hawkins reported at the end they all did well — but Scott was the 
most excellent, for he kept good coined rupees by him, settled for his own 
cart-repairs on the spot, and ran to meet all sorts of unconsidered extras, 
trusting to be recouped later on. Theoretically, the Government should have 
paid for every shoe and linchpin, for every hand employed in the loading; 
but Government vouchers cash themselves slowly, and intelligent and 
efficient clerks write at great length, contesting unauthorised expenditures 
of eight annas. The man who wants to make his work a success must draw 
on his own bank-account of money or other things as he goes. 

“T told you he’d work,” said Jimmy to his wife, at the end of six weeks. 
“He’s been in sole charge of a couple of thousand men up north, on the 


Mosuhl Canal, for a year; but he gives less trouble than young Martyn with 
his ten constables; and I’m morally certain — only Government doesn’t 
recognise moral obligations — he’s spent about half his pay to grease his 
wheels. Look at this, Lizzie, for one week’s work! Forty miles in two days 
with twelve carts; two days’ halt building a famine-shed for young Rogers. 
(Rogers ought to have built it himself, the idiot!) Then forty miles back 
again, loading six carts on the way, and distributing all Sunday. Then in the 
evening he pitches in a twenty-page Demi-Official to me, saying the people 
where he is might be ‘advantageously employed on relief-work,’ and 
suggesting that he put ‘em to work on some broken-down old reservoir he’s 
discovered, so as to have a good water-supply when the Rains break. 
‘Thinks he can cauk the dam in a fortnight. Look at his marginal sketches 
— aren’t they clear and good? I knew he was pukka, but I didn’t know he 
was as pukka as this.” 

“T must show these to William,” said Mrs. Jim. “The child’s wearing 
herself out among the babies.” 

“Not more than you are, dear. Well, another two months ought to see us 
out of the wood. I’m sorry it’s not in my power to recommend you for a V. 
Ge 

William sat late in her tent that night, reading through page after page of 
the square handwriting, patting the sketches of proposed repairs to the 
reservoir, and wrinkling her eyebrows over the columns of figures of 
estimated water-supply. “And he finds time to do all this,” she cried to 
herself, “and — well, I also was present. I’ve saved one or two babies.” 

She dreamed for the twentieth time of the god in the golden dust, and 
woke refreshed to feed loathsome black children, scores of them, wastrels 
picked up by the wayside, their bones almost breaking their skin, terrible 
and covered with sores. 

Scott was not allowed to leave his cart-work, but his letter was duly 
forwarded to the Government, and he had the consolation, not rare in India, 
of knowing that another man was reaping where he had sown. That also 
was discipline profitable to the soul. 

“He’s much too good to waste on canals,” said Jimmy. “Any one can 
oversee coolies. You needn’t be angry, William; he can — but I need my 
pearl among bullock-drivers, and I’ve transferred him to the Khanda 
district, where he’ll have it all to do over again. He should be marching 
now. 

“He’s not a coolie,” said William, furiously. “He ought to be doing his 
regulation work.” 


33 


“He’s the best man in his service, and that’s saying a good deal; but if 
you must use razors to cut grindstones, why, I prefer the best cutlery.” 

“Tsn’t it almost time we saw him again?” said Mrs. Jim. “I’m sure the 
poor boy hasn’t had a respectable meal for a month. He probably sits on a 
cart and eats sardines with his fingers.” 

“All in good time, dear. Duty before decency — wasn’t it Mr. Chucks 
said that?” 

“No; it was Midshipman Easy,” William laughed. “I sometimes wonder 
how it will feel to dance or listen to a band again, or sit under a roof. I can’t 
believe I ever wore a ball-frock in my life.” 

“One minute,” said Mrs. Jim, who was thinking. “If he goes to Khanda, 
he passes within five miles of us. Of course he’l ride in.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t,” said William. 

“How do you know, dear?” 

“Tt will take him off his work. He won’t have time.” 

“He’ll make it,” said Mrs. Jim, with a twinkle. 

“Tt depends on his own judgment. There’s absolutely no reason why he 
shouldn’t, if he thinks fit,” said Jim. 

“He won’t see fit,’ William replied, without sorrow or emotion. “It 
wouldn’t be him if he did.” 

“One certainly gets to know people rather well in times like these,” said 
Jim, drily; but William’s face was serene as ever, and even as she 
prophesied, Scott did not appear. 

The Rains fell at last, late, but heavily; and the dry, gashed earth was red 
mud, and servants killed snakes in the camp, where every one was weather- 
bound for a fortnight — all except Hawkins, who took horse and plashed 
about in the wet, rejoicing. Now the Government decreed that seed-grain 
should be distributed to the people, as well as advances of money for the 
purchase of new oxen; and the white men were doubly worked for this new 
duty, while William skipped from brick to brick laid down on the trampled 
mud, and dosed her charges with warming medicines that made them rub 
their little round stomachs; and the milch goats throve on the rank grass. 
There was never a word from Scott in the Khanda district, away to the 
southeast, except the regular telegraphic report to Hawkins. The rude 
country roads had disappeared; his drivers were half mutinous; one of 
Martyn’s loaned policemen had died of cholera; and Scott was taking thirty 
grains of quinine a day to fight the fever that comes with the rain: but those 
were things Scott did not consider necessary to report. He was, as usual, 
working from a base of supplies on a railway line, to cover a circle of 


fifteen miles radius, and since full loads were impossible, he took quarter- 
loads, and toiled four times as hard by consequence; for he did not choose 
to risk an epidemic which might have grown uncontrollable by assembling 
villagers in thousands at the relief-sheds. It was cheaper to take 
Government bullocks, work them to death, and leave them to the crows in 
the wayside sloughs. 

That was the time when eight years of clean living and hard condition 
told, though a man’s head were ringing like a bell from the cinchona, and 
the earth swayed under his feet when he stood and under his bed when he 
slept. If Hawkins had seen fit to make him a bullock-driver, that, he 
thought, was entirely Hawkins’s own affair. There were men in the North 
who would know what he had done; men of thirty years’ service in his own 
department who would say that it was “not half bad”; and above, 
immeasurably above, all men of all grades, there was William in the thick 
of the fight, who would approve because she understood. He had so trained 
his mind that it would hold fast to the mechanical routine of the day, though 
his own voice sounded strange in his own ears, and his hands, when he 
wrote, grew large as pillows or small as peas at the end of his wrists. That 
steadfastness bore his body to the telegraph-office at the railway-station, 
and dictated a telegram to Hawkins saying that the Khanda district was, in 
his judgment, now safe, and he “waited further orders.” 

The Madrassee telegraph-clerk did not approve of a large, gaunt man 
falling over him in a dead faint, not so much because of the weight as 
because of the names and blows that Faiz Ullah dealt him when he found 
the body rolled under a bench. Then Faiz Ullah took blankets, quilts, and 
coverlets where he found them, and lay down under them at his master’s 
side, and bound his arms with a tent-rope, and filled him with a horrible 
stew of herbs, and set the policeman to fight him when he wished to escape 
from the intolerable heat of his coverings, and shut the door of the 
telegraph-office to keep out the curious for two nights and one day; and 
when a light engine came down the line, and Hawkins kicked in the door, 
Scott hailed him weakly but in a natural voice, and Faiz Ullah stood back 
and took all the credit. 

“For two nights, Heaven-born, he was pagal” said Faiz Ullah. “Look at 
my nose, and consider the eye of the policeman. He beat us with his bound 
hands; but we sat upon him, Heaven-born, and though his words were tez, 
we sweated him. Heaven-born, never has been such a sweat! He is weaker 
now than a child; but the fever has gone out of him, by the grace of God. 
There remains only my nose and the eye of the constabeel. Sahib, shall I 


ask for my dismissal because my Sahib has beaten me?” And Faiz Ullah 
laid his long thin hand carefully on Scott’s chest to be sure that the fever 
was all gone, ere he went out to open tinned soups and discourage such as 
laughed at his swelled nose. 

“The district’s all right,” Scott whispered. “It doesn’t make any 
difference. You got my wire? I shall be fit in a week. ‘Can’t understand how 
it happened. I shall be fit in a few days.” 

“You’re coming into camp with us,” said Hawkins. 

“But look here — but — ” 

“Tt’s all over except the shouting. We sha’n’t need you Punjabis any 
more. On my honour, we sha’n’t. Martyn goes back in a few weeks; 
Arbuthnot’s returned already; Ellis and Clay are putting the last touches to a 
new feeder-line the Government’s built as relief-work. Morten’s dead — he 
was a Bengal man, though; you wouldn’t know him. ‘Pon my word, you 
and Will — Miss Martyn — seem to have come through it as well as 
anybody.” 

“Oh, how is she, by-the-way?” The voice went up and down as he spoke. 

“Going strong when I left her. The Roman Catholic Missions are 
adopting the unclaimed babies to turn them into little priests; the Basil 
Mission is taking some, and the mothers are taking the rest. You should 
hear the little beggars howl when they’re sent away from William. She’s 
pulled down a bit, but so are we all. Now, when do you suppose you’ll be 
able to move?” 

“T can’t come into camp in this state. I won’t,” he replied pettishly. 

“Well, you are rather a sight, but from what I gathered there it seemed to 
me they’d be glad to see you under any conditions. PII look over your work 
here, if you like, for a couple of days, and you can pull yourself together 
while Faiz Ullah feeds you up.” 

Scott could walk dizzily by the time Hawkins’s inspection was ended, 
and he flushed all over when Jim said of his work that it was “not half bad,” 
and volunteered, further, that he had considered Scott his right-hand man 
through the famine, and would feel it his duty to say as much officially. 

So they came back by rail to the old camp; but there were no crowds near 
it; the long fires in the trenches were dead and black, and the famine-sheds 
were almost empty. 

“You see!” said Jim. “There isn’t much more to do. ‘Better ride up and 
see the wife. They’ve pitched a tent for you. Dinner’s at seven. I’ve some 
work here.” 

Riding at a foot-pace, Faiz Ullah by his stirrup, Scott came to William in 


the brown-calico riding-habit, sitting at the dining-tent door, her hands in 
her lap, white as ashes, thin and worn, with no lustre in her hair. There did 
not seem to be any Mrs. Jim on the horizon, and all that William could say 
was: “My word, how pulled down you look!” 

“T’ve had a touch of fever. You don’t look very well yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m fit enough. We’ve stamped it out. I suppose you know?” 

Scott nodded. “We shall all be returned in a few weeks. Hawkins told 
me.” 

“Before Christmas, Mrs. Jim says. Sha’n’t you be glad to go back? I can 
smell the wood-smoke already”; William sniffed. “We shall be in time for 
all the Christmas doings. I don’t suppose even the Punjab Government 
would be base enough to transfer Jack till the new year?” 

“Tt seems hundreds of years ago — the Punjab and all that — doesn’t it? 
Are you glad you came?” 

“Now it’s all over, yes. It has been ghastly here, though. You know we 
had to sit still and do nothing, and Sir Jim was away so much.” 

“Do nothing! How did you get on with the milking?” 

“T managed it somehow — after you taught me. ‘Remember?” 

Then the talk stopped with an almost audible jar. Still no Mrs. Jim. 

“That reminds me, I owe you fifty rupees for the condensed-milk. I 
thought perhaps you’d be coming here when you were transferred to the 
Khanda district, and I could pay you then; but you didn’t.” 

“I passed within five miles of the camp, but it was in the middle of a 
march, you see, and the carts were breaking down every few minutes, and I 
couldn’t get ‘em over the ground till ten o’clock that night. I wanted to 
come awfully. You knew I did, didn’t you?” 

“I — believe — I — did,” said William, facing him with level eyes. “She 
was no longer white.” 

“Did you understand?” 

“Why you didn’t ride in? Of course I did.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you couldn’t, of course. I knew that.” 

“Did you care?” 

“If you had come in — but I knew you wouldn’t — but if you had, I 
should have cared a great deal. You know I should.” 

“Thank God I didn’t! Oh, but I wanted to! I couldn’t trust myself to ride 
in front of the carts, because I kept edging ‘em over here, don’t you know?” 
“I knew you wouldn’t,” said William, contentedly. “Here’s your fifty.” 

Scott bent forward and kissed the hand that held the greasy notes. Its 


fellow patted him awkwardly but very tenderly on the head. 

“And you knew, too, didn’t you?” said William, in a new voice. 

“No, on my honour, I didn’t. I hadn’t the — the cheek to expect anything 
of the kind, except... I say, were you out riding anywhere the day I passed 
by to Khanda?” 

William nodded, and smiled after the manner of an angel surprised in a 
good deed. 

“Then it was just a speck I saw of your habit in the — ” 

“Palm-grove on the Southern cart-road. I saw your helmet when you 
came up from the mullah by the temple — just enough to be sure that you 
were all right. D’ you care?” 

This time Scott did not kiss her hand, for they were in the dusk of the 
dining-tent, and, because William’s knees were trembling under her, she 
had to sit down in the nearest chair, where she wept long and happily, her 
head on her arms; and when Scott imagined that it would be well to comfort 
her, she needing nothing of the kind, she ran to her own tent; and Scott went 
out into the world, and smiled upon it largely and idiotically. But when Faiz 
Ullah brought him a drink, he found it necessary to support one hand with 
the other, or the good whisky and soda would have been spilled abroad. 
There are fevers and fevers. 

But it was worse — much worse — the strained, eye-shirking talk at 
dinner till the servants had withdrawn, and worst of all when Mrs. Jim, who 
had been on the edge of weeping from the soup down, kissed Scott and 
William, and they drank one whole bottle of champagne, hot, because there 
was no ice, and Scott and William sat outside the tent in the starlight till 
Mrs. Jim drove them in for fear of more fever. 

Apropos of these things and some others William said: “Being engaged is 
abominable, because, you see, one has no official position. We must be 
thankful we’ve lots of things to do.” 

“Things to do!” said Jim, when that was reported to him. “They’re 
neither of them any good any more. I can’t get five hours’ work a day out of 
Scott. He’s in the clouds half the time.” 

“Oh, but they’re so beautiful to watch, Jimmy. It will break my heart 
when they go. Can’t you do anything for him?” 

“T’ve given the Government the impression — at least, I hope I have — 
that he personally conducted the entire famine. But all he wants is to get on 
to the Luni Canal Works, and William’s just as bad. Have you ever heard 
‘em talking of barrage and aprons and waste-water? It’s their style of 
spooning, I suppose.” 


Mrs. Jim smiled tenderly. “Ah, that’s in the intervals — bless ‘em.” 

And so Love ran about the camp unrebuked in broad daylight, while men 
picked up the pieces and put them neatly away of the Famine in the Eight 
Districts. 





Morning brought the penetrating chill of the Northern December, the 
layers of wood-smoke, the dusty grey-blue of the tamarisks, the domes of 
ruined tombs, and all the smell of the white Northern plains, as the mail- 
train ran on to the mile-long Sutlej Bridge. William, wrapped in a poshteen 
— a silk-embroidered sheepskin jacket trimmed with rough astrakhan — 
looked out with moist eyes and nostrils that dilated joyously. The South of 
pagodas and palm-trees, the overpopulated Hindu South, was done with. 
Here was the land she knew and loved, and before her lay the good life she 
understood, among folk of her own caste and mind. 

They were picking them up at almost every station now — men and 
women coming in for the Christmas Week, with racquets, with bundles of 
polo-sticks, with dear and bruised cricket-bats, with fox-terriers and 
saddles. The greater part of them wore jackets like William’s, for the 
Northern cold is as little to be trifled with as the Northern heat. And 
William was among them and of them, her hands deep in her pockets, her 
collar turned up over her ears, stamping her feet on the platforms as she 
walked up and down to get warm, visiting from carriage to carriage and 
everywhere being congratulated. Scott was with the bachelors at the far end 
of the train, where they chaffed him mercilessly about feeding babies and 
milking goats; but from time to time he would stroll up to William’s 
window, and murmur: “Good enough, isn’t it?” and William would answer 
with sighs of pure delight: “Good enough, indeed.” The large open names 
of the home towns were good to listen to. Umballa, Ludianah, Phillour, 
Jullundur, they rang like the coming marriage-bells in her ears, and William 
felt deeply and truly sorry for all strangers and outsiders — visitors, 
tourists, and those fresh-caught for the service of the country. 

It was a glorious return, and when the bachelors gave the Christmas Ball, 
William was, unofficially, you might say, the chief and honoured guest 
among the Stewards, who could make things very pleasant for their friends. 
She and Scott danced nearly all the dances together, and sat out the rest in 
the big dark gallery overlooking the superb teak floor, where the uniforms 
blazed, and the spurs clinked, and the new frocks and four hundred dancers 
went round and round till the draped flags on the pillars flapped and bellied 
to the whirl of it. 


About midnight half a dozen men who did not care for dancing came 
over from the Club to play “Waits,” and that was a surprise the Stewards 
had arranged — before any one knew what had happened, the band 
stopped, and hidden voices broke into “Good King Wenceslaus,” and 
William in the gallery hummed and beat time with her foot: 

“Mark my footsteps well, my page, 
Tread thou in them boldly. 

Thou shalt feel the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly!” 

“Oh, I hope they are going to give us another! Isn’t it pretty, coming out 
of the dark in that way? Look — look down. There’s Mrs. Gregory wiping 
her eyes!” 

“Its like Home, rather,” said Scott. “I remember — ” 

“Hsh! Listen! — dear.” And it began again: 

“When shepherds watched their flocks by night — ” 
“A-h-h!” said William, drawing closer to Scott. 
“All seated on the ground, 
The Angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
‘Fear not,’ said he (for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind); 
‘Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind.’” 

This time it was William that wiped her eyes. 


.007 

A locomotive is, next to a marine engine, the most sensitive thing man 
ever made; and No. .007, besides being sensitive, was new. The red paint 
was hardly dry on his spotless bumper-bar, his headlight shone like a 
fireman’s helmet, and his cab might have been a hard-wood-finish parlour. 
They had run him into the round-house after his trial — he had said good- 
bye to his best friend in the shops, the overhead travelling-crane — the big 
world was just outside; and the other locos were taking stock of him. He 
looked at the semicircle of bold, unwinking headlights, heard the low purr 
and mutter of the steam mounting in the gauges — scornful hisses of 
contempt as a slack valve lifted a little — and would have given a month’s 
oil for leave to crawl through his own driving-wheels into the brick ash-pit 
beneath him. .007 was an eight-wheeled “American” loco, slightly different 


from others of his type, and as he stood he was worth ten thousand dollars 
on the Company’s books. But if you had bought him at his own valuation, 
after half an hour’s waiting in the darkish, echoing round-house, you would 
have saved exactly nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
ninety-eight cents. 

A heavy Mogul freight, with a short cow-catcher and a fire-box that came 
down within three inches of the rail, began the impolite game, speaking to a 
Pittsburgh Consolidation, who was visiting. 

“Where did this thing blow in from?” he asked, with a dreamy puff of 
light steam. 

“it’s all I can do to keep track of our makes,” was the answer, “without 
lookin’ after your back-numbers. Guess it’s something Peter Cooper left 
over when he died.” 

.007 quivered; his steam was getting up, but he held his tongue. Even a 
hand-car knows what sort of locomotive it was that Peter Cooper 
experimented upon in the far-away Thirties. It carried its coal and water in 
two apple-barrels, and was not much bigger than a bicycle. 

Then up and spoke a small, newish switching-engine, with a little step in 
front of his bumper-timber, and his wheels so close together that he looked 
like a broncho getting ready to buck. 

“Something’s wrong with the road when a Pennsylvania gravel-pusher 
tells us anything about our stock, I think. That kid’s all right. Eustis 
designed him, and Eustis designed me. Ain’t that good enough?” 

.007 could have carried the switching-loco round the yard in his tender, 
but he felt grateful for even this little word of consolation. 

“We don’t use hand-cars on the Pennsylvania,” said the Consolidation. 
“That — er — peanut-stand is old enough and ugly enough to speak for 
himself.” 

“He hasn’t bin spoken to yet. He’s bin spoke at. Hain’t ye any manners 
on the Pennsylvania?” said the switching-loco. 

“You ought to be in the yard, Poney,” said the Mogul, severely. “We’re 
all long-haulers here.” 

“That’s what you think,” the little fellow replied. “You’ll know more 
‘fore the night’s out. I’ve bin down to Track 17, and the freight there — oh, 
Christmas!” 

“T’ve trouble enough in my own division,” said a lean, light suburban 
loco with very shiny brake-shoes. “My commuters wouldn’t rest till they 
got a parlourcar. They’ve hitched it back of all, and it hauls worsen a snow- 
plough. Pll snap her off someday sure, and then they’ll blame every one 


except their foolselves. They’ ll be askin’ me to haul a vestibuled next!” 

“They made you in New Jersey, didn’t they?” said Poney. “Thought so. 
Commuters and truck-wagons ain’t any sweet haulin’, but I tell you they’re 
a heap better ‘n cuttin’ out refrigerator-cars or oil-tanks. Why, I’ve hauled 

“Haul! You?” said the Mogul, contemptuously. “It’s all you can do to 
bunt a cold-storage car up the yard. Now, I — ” he paused a little to let the 
words sink in — ”I handle the Flying Freight — e-leven cars worth just 
anything you please to mention. On the stroke of eleven I pull out; and I’m 
timed for thirty-five an hour. Costly-perishable-fragile, immediate — that’s 
me! Suburban traffic’s only but one degree better than switching. Express 
freight’s what pays.” 

“Well, I ain’t given to blowing, as a rule,” began the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation. 

“No? You was sent in here because you grunted on the grade,” Poney 
interrupted. 

“Where I grunt, you’d lie down, Poney: but, as I was saying, I don’t blow 
much. Notwithstandin’, if you want to see freight that is freight moved 
lively, you should see me warbling through the Alleghanies with thirty- 
seven ore-cars behind me, and my brakemen fightin’ tramps so’s they can’t 
attend to my tooter. I have to do all the holdin’ back then, and, though I say 
it, I’ve never had a load get away from me yet. No, sir. Haulin’s’s one thing, 
but judgment and discretion’s another. You want judgment in my business.” 

“Ah! But — but are you not paralysed by a sense of your overwhelming 
responsibilities?” said a curious, husky voice from a corner. 

“Who’s that?”.007 whispered to the Jersey commuter. 

“Compound-experiment-N.G. She’s bin switchin’ in the B. & A. yards 
for six months, when she wasn’t in the shops. She’s economical (I call it 
mean) in her coal, but she takes it out in repairs. Ahem! I presume you 
found Boston somewhat isolated, madam, after your New York season?” 

“T am never so well occupied as when I am alone.” The Compound 
seemed to be talking from half-way up her smoke-stack. 

“Sure,” said the irreverent Poney, under his breath. “They don’t hanker 
after her any in the yard.” 

“But, with my constitution and temperament — my work lies in Boston 
— I find your outrecuidance — ” 

“Outer which?” said the Mogul freight. “Simple cylinders are good 
enough for me.” 

“Perhaps I should have said faroucherie,” hissed the Compound. 


“T don’t hold with any make of papier-mache wheel,” the Mogul insisted. 

The Compound sighed pityingly, and said no more. 

“Git ‘em all shapes in this world, don’t ye?” said Poney, “that’s 
Mass’ chusetts all over. They half start, an’ then they stick on a dead-centre, 
an’ blame it all on other folk’s ways o’ treatin’ them. Talkin’ o°’ Boston, 
Comanche told me, last night, he had a hot-box just beyond the Newtons, 
Friday. That was why, he says, the Accommodation was held up. Made out 
no end of a tale, Comanche did.” 

“Tf Pd heard that in the shops, with my boiler out for repairs, I’d know ‘t 
was one 0’ Comanche’s lies,” the New Jersey commuter snapped. “Hot- 
box! Him! What happened was they’d put an extra car on, and he just lay 
down on the grade and squealed. They had to send 127 to help him through. 
Made it out a hotbox, did he? Time before that he said he was ditched! 
Looked me square in the headlight and told me that as cool as — as a 
water-tank in a cold wave. Hot-box! You ask 127 about Comanche’s hot- 
box. Why, Comanche he was side-tracked, and 127 (he was just about as 
mad as they make ‘em on account o’ being called out at ten o’clock at 
night) took hold and snapped her into Boston in seventeen minutes. Hot- 
box! Hot fraud! that’s what Comanche is.” 

Then.007 put both drivers and his pilot into it, as the saying is, for he 
asked what sort of thing a hot-box might be? 

“Paint my bell sky-blue!” said Poney, the switcher. “Make me a surface- 
railroad loco with a hard-wood skirtin’-board round my wheels. Break me 
up and cast me into five-cent sidewalk-fakirs’ mechanical toys! Here’s an 
eight-wheel coupled ‘American’ don’t know what a hot-box is! Never heard 
of an emergency-stop either, did ye? Don’t know what ye carry jack-screws 
for? You’re too innocent to be left alone with your own tender. Oh, you — 
you flatcar!” 

There was a roar of escaping steam before any one could answer, and 
.007 nearly blistered his paint off with pure mortification. 

“A hot-box,” began the Compound, picking and choosing her words as 
though they were coal, “a hotbox is the penalty exacted from inexperience 
by haste. Ahem!” 

“Hot-box!” said the Jersey Suburban. “It’s the price you pay for going on 
the tear. It’s years since I’ve had one. It’s a disease that don’t attack 
shorthaulers, as a rule.” 

“We never have hot-boxes on the Pennsylvania,” said the Consolidation. 
“They get ‘em in New York — same as nervous prostration.” 

“Ah, go home on a ferry-boat,” said the Mogul. “You think because you 


use worse grades than our road ‘u’d allow, you’re a kind of Alleghany 
angel. Now, Pll tell you what you... Here’s my folk. Well, I can’t stop. See 
you later, perhaps.” 

He rolled forward majestically to the turn-table, and swung like a man- 
of-war in a tideway, till he picked up his track. “But as for you, you pea- 
green swiveling’ coffee-pot (this to.007’), you go out and learn something 
before you associate with those who’ve made more mileage in a week than 
you’ll roll up in a year. Costly-perishable-fragile immediate — that’s me! S’ 
long.” 

“Split my tubes if that’s actin’ polite to a new member o’ the 
Brotherhood,” said Poney. “There wasn’t any call to trample on ye like that. 
But manners was left out when Moguls was made. Keep up your fire, kid, 
an’ burn your own smoke. ‘Guess we’ll all be wanted in a minute.” 

Men were talking rather excitedly in the roundhouse. One man, in a 
dingy jersey, said that he hadn’t any locomotives to waste on the yard. 
Another man, with a piece of crumpled paper in his hand, said that the yard- 
master said that he was to say that if the other man said anything, he (the 
other man) was to shut his head. Then the other man waved his arms, and 
wanted to know if he was expected to keep locomotives in his hip-pocket. 
Then a man in a black Prince Albert, without a collar, came up dripping, for 
it was a hot August night, and said that what he said went; and between the 
three of them the locomotives began to go, too — first the Compound; then 
the Consolidation; then.007. 

Now, deep down in his fire-box, .007 had cherished a hope that as soon 
as his trial was done, he would be led forth with songs and shoutings, and 
attached to a green-and-chocolate vestibuled flyer, under charge of a bold 
and noble engineer, who would pat him on his back, and weep over him, 
and call him his Arab steed. (The boys in the shops where he was built used 
to read wonderful stories of railroad life, and .007 expected things to 
happen as he had heard.) But there did not seem to be many vestibuled 
fliers in the roaring, rumbling, electric-lighted yards, and his engineer only 
said: 

“Now, what sort of a fool-sort of an injector has Eustis loaded on to this 
rig this time?” And he put the lever over with an angry snap, crying: “Am I 
supposed to switch with this thing, hey?” 

The collarless man mopped his head, and replied that, in the present state 
of the yard and freight and a few other things, the engineer would switch 
and keep on switching till the cows came home. .007 pushed out gingerly, 
his heart in his headlight, so nervous that the clang of his own bell almost 


made him jump the track. Lanterns waved, or danced up and down, before 
and behind him; and on every side, six tracks deep, sliding backward and 
forward, with clashings of couplers and squeals of hand-brakes, were cars 
— more cars than .007 had dreamed of. There were oil-cars, and hay-cars, 
and stock-cars full of lowing beasts, and ore-cars, and potato-cars with 
stovepipe-ends sticking out in the middle; cold-storage and refrigerator cars 
dripping ice water on the tracks; ventilated fruit — and milk-cars; flatcars 
with truck-wagons full of market-stuff; flat-cars loaded with reapers and 
binders, all red and green and gilt under the sizzling electric lights; flat-cars 
piled high with strong-scented hides, pleasant hemlock-plank, or bundles of 
shingles; flat-cars creaking to the weight of thirty-ton castings, angle-irons, 
and rivet-boxes for some new bridge; and hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of box-cars loaded, locked, and chalked. Men — hot and angry — 
crawled among and between and under the thousand wheels; men took 
flying jumps through his cab, when he halted for a moment; men sat on his 
pilot as he went forward, and on his tender as he returned; and regiments of 
men ran along the tops of the box-cars beside him, screwing down brakes, 
waving their arms, and crying curious things. 

He was pushed forward a foot at a time; whirled backward, his rear 
drivers clinking and clanking, a quarter of a mile; jerked into a switch 
(yard-switches are very stubby and unaccommodating), bunted into a Red 
D, or Merchant’s Transport car, and, with no hint or knowledge of the 
weight behind him, started up anew. When his load was fairly on the move, 
three or four cars would be cut off, and .007 would bound forward, only to 
be held hiccupping on the brake. Then he would wait a few minutes, 
watching the whirled lanterns, deafened with the clang of the bells, giddy 
with the vision of the sliding cars, his brake-pump panting forty to the 
minute, his front coupler lying sideways on his cow-catcher, like a tired 
dog’s tongue in his mouth, and the whole of him covered with half-burnt 
coal-dust. 

““Tisn’t so easy switching with a straight-backed tender,” said his little 
friend of the round-house, bustling by at a trot. “But you’re comin’ on 
pretty fair. ‘Ever seen a flyin’ switch? No? Then watch me.” 

Poney was in charge of a dozen heavy flat-cars. Suddenly he shot away 
from them with a sharp “Whutt!” A switch opened in the shadows ahead; he 
turned up it like a rabbit as it snapped behind him, and the long line of 
twelve-foot-high lumber jolted on into the arms of a full-sized road-loco, 
who acknowledged receipt with a dry howl. 

“My man’s reckoned the smartest in the yard at that trick,” he said, 


returning. “Gives me cold shivers when another fool tries it, though. That’s 
where my short wheel-base comes in. Like as not you’d have your tender 
scraped off if you tried it.” 

.007 had no ambitions that way, and said so. 

“No? Of course this ain’t your regular business, but say, don’t you think 
it’s interestin’? Have you seen the yard-master? Well, he’s the greatest man 
on earth, an’ don’t you forget it. When are we through? Why, kid, it’s 
always like this, day an’ night — Sundays an’ week-days. See that thirty-car 
freight slidin’ in four, no, five tracks off? She’s all mixed freight, sent here 
to be sorted out into straight trains. That’s why we’re cuttin’ out the cars 
one by one.” He gave a vigorous push to a west-bound car as he spoke, and 
started back with a little snort of surprise, for the car was an old friend — 
an M. T. K. box-car. 

“Jack my drivers, but its Homeless Kate! Why, Kate, ain’t there no 
gettin’ you back to your friends? There’s forty chasers out for you from 
your road, if there’s one. Who’s holdin’ you now?” 

“Wish I knew,” whimpered Homeless Kate. “I belong in Topeka, but I’ve 
bin to Cedar Rapids; I’ve bin to Winnipeg; I’ve bin to Newport News; I’ve 
bin all down the old Atlanta and West Point; an’ I’ve bin to Buffalo. Maybe 
I'll fetch up at Haverstraw. I’ve only bin out ten months, but I’m homesick 
— I’m just achin’ homesick.” 

“Try Chicago, Katie,” said the switching-loco; and the battered old car 
lumbered down the track, jolting: “I want to be in Kansas when the 
sunflowers bloom.” 

““Yard’s full o° Homeless Kates an’ Wanderin’ Willies,” he explained 
to.007. “I knew an old Fitchburg flat-car out seventeen months; an’ one of 
ours was gone fifteen ‘fore ever we got track of her. Dunno quite how our 
men fix it. ‘Swap around, I guess. Anyway, I’ve done my duty. She’s on her 
way to Kansas, via Chicago; but I’ll lay my next boilerful she’ll be held 
there to wait consignee’s convenience, and sent back to us with wheat in the 
fall.” 

Just then the Pittsburgh Consolidation passed, at the head of a dozen cars. 

“T’m goin’ home,” he said proudly. 

“Can’t get all them twelve on to the flat. Break ‘em in half, Dutchy!” 
cried Poney. But it was.007 who was backed down to the last six cars, and 
he nearly blew up with surprise when he found himself pushing them on to 
a huge ferry-boat. He had never seen deep water before, and shivered as the 
flat drew away and left his bogies within six inches of the black, shiny tide. 

After this he was hurried to the freight-house, where he saw the yard- 


master, a smallish, white-faced man in shirt, trousers, and slippers, looking 
down upon a sea of trucks, a mob of bawling truckmen, and squadrons of 
backing, turning, sweating, spark-striking horses. 

“That’s shippers’ carts loadin’ on to the receivin’ trucks,” said the small 
engine, reverently. “But he don’t care. He lets ‘em cuss. He’s the Czar- 
King-Boss! He says ‘Please,’ and then they kneel down an’ pray. There’s 
three or four strings 0’ today’s freight to be pulled before he can attend to 
them. When he waves his hand that way, things happen.” 

A string of loaded cars slid out down the track, and a string of empties 
took their place. Bales, crates, boxes, jars, carboys, frails, cases, and 
packages flew into them from the freight-house as though the cars had been 
magnets and they iron filings. 

“Ki-yah!” shrieked little Poney. “Ain’t it great?” 

A purple-faced truckman shouldered his way to the yard-master, and 
shook his fist under his nose. The yard-master never looked up from his 
bundle of freight receipts. He crooked his forefinger slightly, and a tall 
young man in a red shirt, lounging carelessly beside him, hit the truckman 
under the left ear, so that he dropped, quivering and clucking, on a hay-bale. 

“Eleven, seven, ninety-seven, L. Y. S.; fourteen ought ought three; 
nineteen thirteen; one one four; seventeen ought twenty-one M. B.; and the 
ten westbound. All straight except the two last. Cut ‘em off at the junction. 
An’ that’s all right. Pull that string.” The yard-master, with mild blue eyes, 
looked out over the howling truckmen at the waters in the moonlight 
beyond, and hummed: 

“All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lawd Gawd He made all!” 

.007 moved out the cars and delivered them to the regular road-engine. 
He had never felt quite so limp in his life before. 

“Curious, ain’t it?” said Poney, puffing, on the next track. “You an’ me, if 
we got that man under our bumpers, we’d work him into red waste an’ not 
know what we’d done; but-up there — with the steam hummin’ in his boiler 
that awful quiet way...” 

“I know,” said.007. “Makes me feel as if Pd dropped my Fire an’ was 
getting cold. He is the greatest man on earth.” 

They were at the far north end of the yard now, under a switchtower, 
looking down on the four-track way of the main traffic. The Boston 
Compound was to haul .007’s string to some far-away northern junction 


over an indifferent road-bed, and she mourned aloud for the ninety-six 
pound rails of the B. & A. 

“You’re young; you’re young,” she coughed. “You don’t realise your 
responsibilities.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Poney, sharply; “but he don’t lie down under ‘em.” 
Then, with aside-spurt of steam, exactly like a tough spitting: “There ain’t 
more than fifteen thousand dollars’ worth o’ freight behind her anyway, and 
she goes on as if ‘t were a hundred thousand — same as the Mogul’s. 
Excuse me, madam, but you’ve the track.... She’s stuck on a dead-centre 
again — bein’ specially designed not to.” 

The Compound crawled across the tracks on a long slant, groaning 
horribly at each switch, and moving like a cow in a snow-drift. There was a 
little pause along the yard after her tail-lights had disappeared; switches 
locked crisply, and every one seemed to be waiting. 

“Now Ill show you something worth,” said Poney. “When the Purple 
Emperor ain’t on time, it’s about time to amend the Constitution. The first 
stroke of twelve is — ” 

“Boom!” went the clock in the big yard-tower, and far away.007 heard a 
full, vibrating “Yah! Yah! Yah!” A headlight twinkled on the horizon like a 
star, grew an overpowering blaze, and whooped up the humming track to 
the roaring music of a happy giant’s song: 

“With a michnai — ghignai — shtingal! Yah! Yah! Yah! 
Ein — zwei — drei — Mutter! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

She climb upon der shteeple, 

Und she frighten all der people. 
Singin’ michnai — ghignai — shtingal! Yah! Yah!” 

The last defiant “yah! yah!” was delivered a mile and a half beyond the 
passenger-depot; but .007 had caught one glimpse of the superb six-wheel- 
coupled racing-locomotive, who hauled the pride and glory of the road — 
the gilt-edged Purple Emperor, the millionaires’ south-bound express, 
laying the miles over his shoulder as a man peels a shaving from a soft 
board. The rest was a blur of maroon enamel, a bar of white light from the 
electrics in the cars, and a flicker of nickel-plated hand-rail on the rear 
platform. 

“Ooh!” said.007. 

“Seventy-five miles an hour these five miles. Baths, I’ve heard; barber’s 
shop; ticker; and a library and the rest to match. Yes, sir; seventy-five an 
hour! But he’ll talk to you in the round-house just as democratic as I would. 
And I — cuss my wheel-base! — I’d kick clean off the track at half his gait. 


He’s the Master of our Lodge. Cleans up at our house. Pll introdooce you 
some day. He’s worth knowin’! There ain’t many can sing that song, 
either.” 

.007 was too full of emotions to answer. He did not hear a raging of 
telephone-bells in the switch-tower, nor the man, as he leaned out and 
called to .007’s engineer: “Got any steam?” 

““Nough to run her a hundred mile out o’ this, if I could,” said the 
engineer, who belonged to the open road and hated switching. 

“Then get. The Flying Freight’s ditched forty mile out, with fifty rod o’ 
track ploughed up. No; no one’s hurt, but both tracks are blocked. Lucky 
the wreckin’-car an’ derrick are this end of the yard. Crew ‘Il be along in a 
minute. Hurry! You’ve the track.” 

“Well, I could jest kick my little sawed-off self,” said Poney, as .007 was 
backed, with a bang, on to a grim and grimy car like a caboose, but full of 
tools — a flatcar and a derrick behind it. “Some folks are one thing, and 
some are another; but you’re in luck, kid. They push a wrecking-car. Now, 
don’t get rattled. Your wheel-base will keep you on the track, and there ain’t 
any curves worth mentionin’. Oh, say! Comanche told me there’s one 
section 0’ sawedged track that’s liable to jounce ye a little. Fifteen an’ a half 
out, after the grade at Jackson’s crossin’. You’!] know it by a farmhouse an’ 
a windmill an’ five maples in the dooryard. Windmill’s west o’ the maples. 
An’ there’s an eighty-foot iron bridge in the middle o’ that section with no 
guard-rails. See you later. Luck!” 

Before he knew well what had happened, .007 was flying up the track 
into the dumb, dark world. Then fears of the night beset him. He 
remembered all he had ever heard of landslides, rain-piled boulders, blown 
trees, and strayed cattle, all that the Boston Compound had ever said of 
responsibility, and a great deal more that came out of his own head. With a 
very quavering voice he whistled for his first grade-crossing (an event in 
the life of a locomotive), and his nerves were in no way restored by the 
sight of a frantic horse and a white-faced man in a buggy less than a yard 
from his right shoulder. Then he was sure he would jump the track; felt his 
flanges mounting the rail at every curve; knew that his first grade would 
make him lie down even as Comanche had done at the Newtons. He 
whirled down the grade to Jackson’s crossing, saw the windmill west of the 
maples, felt the badly laid rails spring under him, and sweated big drops all 
over his boiler. At each jarring bump he believed an axle had smashed, and 
he took the eighty-foot bridge without the guard-rail like a hunted cat on the 
top of a fence. Then a wet leaf stuck against the glass of his headlight and 


threw a flying shadow on the track, so that he thought it was some little 
dancing animal that would feel soft if he ran over it; and anything soft 
underfoot frightens a locomotive as it does an elephant. But the men behind 
seemed quite calm. The wrecking-crew were climbing carelessly from the 
caboose to the tender — even jesting with the engineer, for he heard a 
shuffling of feet among the coal, and the snatch of a song, something like 
this: 

“Oh, the Empire State must learn to wait, 

And the Cannon-ball go hang! 

When the West-bound’s ditched, and the tool-car’s hitched, 

And it’s ‘way for the Breakdown Gang (Tare-ra!) 

“Way for the Breakdown Gang!” 

“Say! Eustis knew what he was doin’ when he designed this rig. She’s a 
hummer. New, too.” 

“Snff! Phew! She is new. That ain’t paint, that’s — ” 

A burning pain shot through .007’s right rear driver — a crippling, 
stinging pain. 

“This,” said .007, as he flew, “is a hot-box. Now I know what it means. I 
shall go to pieces, I guess. My first road-run, too!” 

“Het a bit, ain’t she?” the fireman ventured to suggest to the engineer. 

“She’ll hold for all we want of her. We’re ‘most there. Guess you chaps 
back had better climb into your car,” said the engineer, his hand on the 
brake lever. “I’ve seen men snapped off — ” 

But the crew fled back with laughter. They had no wish to be jerked on to 
the track. The engineer half turned his wrist, and .007 found his drivers 
pinned firm. 

“Now it’s come!” said .007, as he yelled aloud, and slid like a sleigh. For 
the moment he fancied that he would jerk bodily from off his underpinning. 

“That must be the emergency-stop that Poney guyed me about,” he 
gasped, as soon as he could think. “Hot-box-emergency-stop. They both 
hurt; but now I can talk back in the round-house.” 

He was halted, all hissing hot, a few feet in the rear of what doctors 
would call a compound-comminuted car. His engineer was kneeling down 
among his drivers, but he did not call.007 his “Arab steed,” nor cry over 
him, as the engineers did in the newspapers. He just bad worded.007, and 
pulled yards of charred cotton-waste from about the axles, and hoped he 
might some day catch the idiot who had packed it. Nobody else attended to 
him, for Evans, the Mogul’s engineer, a little cut about the head, but very 
angry, was exhibiting, by lantern-light, the mangled corpse of a slim blue 


pig. 

“T were n’t even a decent-sized hog,” he said. “‘T were a shote.” 

“Dangerousest beasts they are,” said one of the crew. “Get under the pilot 
an’ sort o’ twiddle ye off the track, don’t they?” 

“Don’t they?” roared Evans, who was a red-headed Welshman. “You talk 
as if I was ditched by a hog every fool-day o’ the week. I ain’t friends with 
all the cussed half-fed shotes in the State o° New York. No, indeed! Yes, 
this is him — an’ look what he’s done!” 

It was not a bad night’s work for one stray piglet. The Flying Freight 
seemed to have flown in every direction, for the Mogul had mounted the 
rails and run diagonally a few hundred feet from right to left, taking with 
him such cars as cared to follow. Some did not. They broke their couplers 
and lay down, while rear cars frolicked over them. In that game, they had 
ploughed up and removed and twisted a good deal of the left-hand track. 
The Mogul himself had waddled into a corn-field, and there he knelt — 
fantastic wreaths of green twisted round his crankpins; his pilot covered 
with solid clods of field, on which corn nodded drunkenly; his fire put out 
with dirt (Evans had done that as soon as he recovered his senses); and his 
broken headlight half full of half-burnt moths. His tender had thrown coal 
all over him, and he looked like a disreputable buffalo who had tried to 
wallow in a general store. For there lay scattered over the landscape, from 
the burst cars, type-writers, sewing-machines, bicycles in crates, a 
consignment of silver-plated imported harness, French dresses and gloves, a 
dozen finely moulded hard-wood mantels, a fifteen-foot naphtha-launch, 
with a solid brass bedstead crumpled around her bows, a case of telescopes 
and microscopes, two coffins, a case of very best candies, some gilt-edged 
dairy produce, butter and eggs in an omelette, a broken box of expensive 
toys, and a few hundred other luxuries. A camp of tramps hurried up from 
nowhere, and generously volunteered to help the crew. So the brakemen, 
armed with coupler-pins, walked up and down on one side, and the freight- 
conductor and the fireman patrolled the other with their hands in their hip- 
pockets. A long-bearded man came out of a house beyond the corn-field, 
and told Evans that if the accident had happened a little later in the year, all 
his corn would have been burned, and accused Evans of carelessness. Then 
he ran away, for Evans was at his heels shrieking: “‘T was his hog done it 
— his hog done it! Let me kill him! Let me kill him!” Then the wrecking- 
crew laughed; and the farmer put his head out of a window and said that 
Evans was no gentleman. 

But .007 was very sober. He had never seen a wreck before, and it 


frightened him. The crew still laughed, but they worked at the same time; 
and 007 forgot horror in amazement at the way they handled the Mogul 
freight. They dug round him with spades; they put ties in front of his 
wheels, and jack-screws under him; they embraced him with the derrick- 
chain and tickled him with crowbars; while .007 was hitched on to wrecked 
cars and backed away till the knot broke or the cars rolled clear of the track. 
By dawn thirty or forty men were at work, replacing and ramming down the 
ties, gauging the rails and spiking them. By daylight all cars who could 
move had gone on in charge of another loco; the track was freed for traffic; 
and 007 had hauled the old Mogul over a small pavement of ties, inch by 
inch, till his flanges bit the rail once more, and he settled down with a 
clank. But his spirit was broken, and his nerve was gone. 

“T weren’t even a hog,” he repeated dolefully; “‘t were a shote; and you 
— you of all of ‘em — had to help me on.” 

“But how in the whole long road did it happen?” asked 007, sizzling with 
curiosity. 

“Happen! It didn’t happen! It just come! I sailed right on top of him 
around that last curve — thought he was a skunk. Yes; he was all as little as 
that. He hadn’t more ‘n squealed once ‘fore I felt my bogies lift (he’d rolled 
right under the pilot), and I couldn’t catch the track again to save me. 
Swivelled clean off, I was. Then I felt him sling himself along, all greasy, 
under my left leadin’ driver, and, oh, Boilers! that mounted the rail. I heard 
my flanges zippin’ along the ties, an’ the next I knew I was playin’ ‘Sally, 
Sally Waters’ in the corn, my tender shuckin’ coal through my cab, an’ old 
man Evans lyin’ still an’ bleedin’ in front o’ me. Shook? There ain’t a stay 
or a bolt or a rivet in me that ain’t sprung to glory somewhere.” 

“Umm!” said 007. “What d’ you reckon you weigh?” 

“Without these lumps o’ dirt I’m all of a hundred thousand pound.” 

“And the shote?” 

“Eighty. Call him a hundred pound at the outside. He’s worth about four 
‘n’ a half dollars. Ain’t it awful? Ain’t it enough to give you nervous 
prostration? Ain’t it paralysin’? Why, I come just around that curve — ” 
and the Mogul told the tale again, for he was very badly shaken. 

“Well, it’s all in the day’s run, I guess,” said 007, soothingly; “an’ — an’ 
a corm-field’s pretty soft fallin’.” 

“Tf it had bin a sixty-foot bridge, an’ I could ha’ slid off into deep water 
an’ blown up an’ killed both men, same as others have done, I wouldn’t ha’ 
cared; but to be ditched by a shote — an’ you to help me out — in a corn- 
field — an’ an old hayseed in his nightgown cussin’ me like as if I was a 


sick truck-horse!... Oh, it’s awful! Don’t call me Mogul! I’m a sewin’- 
machine, they’ll guy my sand-box off in the yard.” 

And 007, his hot-box cooled and his experience vastly enlarged, hauled 
the Mogul freight slowly to the roundhouse. 

“Hello, old man! Bin out all night, hain’t ye?” said the irrepressible 
Poney, who had just come off duty. “Well, I must say you look it. Costly- 
perishable-fragile-immediate — that’s you! Go to the shops, take them 
vine-leaves out o° your hair, an’ git ‘em to play the hose on you.” 

“Leave him alone, Poney,” said 007 severely, as he was swung on the 
turn-table, “or PIH — ” 

“Didn’t know the old granger was any special friend o’ yours, kid. He 
wasn’t over-civil to you last time I saw him.” 

“I know it; but I’ve seen a wreck since then, and it has about scared the 
paint off me. I’m not going to guy anyone as long as I steam — not when 
they’re new to the business an’ anxious to learn. And I’m not goin’ to guy 
the old Mogul either, though I did find him wreathed around with roastin’- 
ears. “T was a little bit of a shote — not a hog — just a shote, Poney — no 
bigger’n a lump of anthracite — I saw it — that made all the mess. 
Anybody can be ditched, I guess.” 

“Found that out already, have you? Well, that’s a good beginnin’.” It was 
the Purple Emperor, with his high, tight, plate-glass cab and green velvet 
cushion, waiting to be cleaned for his next day’s fly. 

“Let me make you two gen’lemen acquainted,” said Poney. “This is our 
Purple Emperor, kid, whom you were admirin’ and, I may say, envyin’ last 
night. This is a new brother, worshipful sir, with most of his mileage ahead 
of him, but, so far as a serving-brother can, I’ll answer for him.’ 

“Happy to meet you,” said the Purple Emperor, with a glance round the 
crowded round-house. “I guess there are enough of us here to form a full 
meetin’. Ahem! By virtue of the authority vested in me as Head of the 
Road, I hereby declare and pronounce No..007 a full and accepted Brother 
of the Amalgamated Brotherhood of Locomotives, and as such entitled to 
all shop, switch, track, tank, and round-house privileges throughout my 
jurisdiction, in the Degree of Superior Flier, it bein’ well known and 
credibly reported to me that our Brother has covered forty-one miles in 
thirty-nine minutes and a half on an errand of mercy to the afflicted. At a 
convenient time, I myself will communicate to you the Song and Signal of 
this Degree whereby you may be recognised in the darkest night. Take your 
stall, newly entered Brother among Locomotives!” 





Now, in the darkest night, even as the Purple Emperor said, if you will 
stand on the bridge across the freightyard, looking down upon the four- 
track way, at 2:30 A. M., neither before nor after, when the White Moth, 
that takes the overflow from the Purple Emperor, tears south with her seven 
vestibuled cream-white cars, you will hear, as the yard-clock makes the 
half-hour, a far-away sound like the bass of a violoncello, and then, a 
hundred feet to each word, 

“With a michnai — ghignai — shtingal! Yah! Yah! Yah! 
Ein — zwei — drei — Mutter! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

She climb upon der shteeple, 

Und she frighten all der people, 
Singin’ michnai — ghignai — shtingal! Yah! Yah!” 

That is 007 covering his one hundred and fifty-six miles in two hundred 
and twenty-one minutes. 


THE MALTESE CAT 


They had good reason to be proud, and better reason to be afraid, all twelve 
of them; for though they had fought their way, game by game, up the teams 
entered for the polo tournament, they were meeting the Archangels that 
afternoon in the final match; and the Archangels men were playing with 
half a dozen ponies apiece. As the game was divided into six quarters of 
eight minutes each, that meant a fresh pony after every halt. The Skidars’ 
team, even supposing there were no accidents, could only supply one pony 
for every other change; and two to one is heavy odds. Again, as Shiraz, the 
grey Syrian, pointed out, they were meeting the pink and pick of the polo- 
ponies of Upper India, ponies that had cost from a thousand rupees each, 
while they themselves were a cheap lot gathered, often from country-carts, 
by their masters, who belonged to a poor but honest native infantry 
regiment. 

“Money means pace and weight,” said Shiraz, rubbing his black-silk nose 
dolefully along his neat-fitting boot, “and by the maxims of the game as I 
know it — ” 

“Ah, but we aren’t playing the maxims,” said The Maltese Cat. “We’re 
playing the game; and we’ve the great advantage of knowing the game. Just 
think a stride, Shiraz! We’ve pulled up from bottom to second place in two 
weeks against all those fellows on the ground here. That’s because we play 
with our heads as well as our feet.” 

“Tt makes me feel undersized and unhappy all the same,” said Kittiwynk, 
a mouse-coloured mare with a red brow-band and the cleanest pair of legs 
that ever an aged pony owned. “They’ve twice our style, these others.” 

Kittiwynk looked at the gathering and sighed. The hard, dusty polo- 
ground was lined with thousands of soldiers, black and white, not counting 
hundreds and hundreds of carriages and drags and dogcarts, and ladies with 
brilliant-coloured parasols, and officers in uniform and out of it, and crowds 
of natives behind them; and orderlies on camels, who had halted to watch 
the game, instead of carrying letters up and down the station; and native 
horse-dealers running about on thin-eared Biluchi mares, looking for a 
chance to sell a few first-class polo-ponies. Then there were the ponies of 
thirty teams that had entered for the Upper India Free-for-All Cup — nearly 
every pony of worth and dignity, from Mhow to Peshawar, from Allahabad 
to Multan; prize ponies, Arabs, Syrian, Barb, country-bred, Deccanee, 
Waziri, and Kabul ponies of every colour and shape and temper that you 


could imagine. Some of them were in mat-roofed stables, close to the polo- 
ground, but most were under saddle, while their masters, who had been 
defeated in the earlier games, trotted in and out and told the world exactly 
how the game should be played. 

It was a glorious sight, and the come and go of the little, quick hooves, 
and the incessant salutations of ponies that had met before on other polo- 
grounds or race-courses were enough to drive a four-footed thing wild. 

But the Skidars’ team were careful not to know their neighbours, though 
half the ponies on the ground were anxious to scrape acquaintance with the 
little fellows that had come from the North, and, so far, had swept the 
board. 

“Let’s see,” said a soft gold-coloured Arab, who had been playing very 
badly the day before, to The Maltese Cat; “didn’t we meet in Abdul 
Rahman’s stable in Bombay, four seasons ago? I won the Paikpattan Cup 
next season, you May remember?” 

“Not me,” said The Maltese Cat, politely. “I was at Malta then, pulling a 
vegetable-cart. I don’t race. I play the game.” 

“Oh!” said the Arab, cocking his tail and swaggering off. 

“Keep yourselves to yourselves,” said The Maltese Cat to his 
companions. “We don’t want to rub noses with all those goose-rumped half- 
breeds of Upper India. When we’ve won this Cup they’ll give their shoes to 
know us.” 

“We sha’n’t win the Cup,” said Shiraz. “How do you feel?” 

“Stale as last night’s feed when a muskrat has run over it,” said Polaris, a 
rather heavy-shouldered grey; and the rest of the team agreed with him. 

“The sooner you forget that the better,” said The Maltese Cat, cheerfully. 
“They’ve finished tiffin in the big tent. We shall be wanted now. If your 
saddles are not comfy, kick. If your bits aren’t easy, rear, and let the saises 
know whether your boots are tight.” 

Each pony had his sais, his groom, who lived and ate and slept with the 
animal, and had betted a good deal more than he could afford on the result 
of the game. There was no chance of anything going wrong, but to make 
sure, each sais was shampooing the legs of his pony to the last minute. 
Behind the saises sat as many of the Skidars’ regiment as had leave to 
attend the match — about half the native officers, and a hundred or two 
dark, black-bearded men with the regimental pipers nervously fingering the 
big, beribboned bagpipes. The Skidars were what they call a Pioneer 
regiment, and the bagpipes made the national music of half their men. The 
native officers held bundles of polo-sticks, long cane-handled mallets, and 


as the grand stand filled after lunch they arranged themselves by ones and 
twos at different points round the ground, so that if a stick were broken the 
player would not have far to ride for a new one. An impatient British 
Cavalry Band struck up “If you want to know the time, ask a p’leeceman!” 
and the two umpires in light dust-coats danced out on two little excited 
ponies. The four players of the Archangels’ team followed, and the sight of 
their beautiful mounts made Shiraz groan again. 

“Wait till we know,” said The Maltese Cat. “Two of ‘em are playing in 
blinkers, and that means they can’t see to get out of the way of their own 
side, or they may shy at the umpires’ ponies. They’ve all got white web- 
reins that are sure to stretch or slip!” 

“And,” said Kittiwynk, dancing to take the stiffness out of her, “they 
carry their whips in their hands instead of on their wrists. Hah!” 

“True enough. No man can manage his stick and his reins and his whip 
that way,” said The Maltese Cat. “I’ve fallen over every square yard of the 
Malta ground, and I ought to know.” 

He quivered his little, flea-bitten withers just to show how satisfied he 
felt; but his heart was not so light. Ever since he had drifted into India on a 
troop-ship, taken, with an old rifle, as part payment for a racing debt, The 
Maltese Cat had played and preached polo to the Skidars’ team on the 
Skidars’ stony pologround. Now a polo-pony is like a poet. If he is born 
with a love for the game, he can be made. The Maltese Cat knew that 
bamboos grew solely in order that poloballs might be turned from their 
roots, that grain was given to ponies to keep them in hard condition, and 
that ponies were shod to prevent them slipping on a turn. But, besides all 
these things, he knew every trick and device of the finest game in the world, 
and for two seasons had been teaching the others all he knew or guessed. 

“Remember,” he said for the hundredth time, as the riders came up, “you 
must play together, and you must play with your heads. Whatever happens, 
follow the ball. Who goes out first?” 

Kittiwynk, Shiraz, Polaris, and a short high little bay fellow with 
tremendous hocks and no withers worth speaking of (he was called Corks) 
were being girthed up, and the soldiers in the background stared with all 
their eyes. 

“T want you men to keep quiet,” said Lutyens, the captain of the team, 
“and especially not to blow your pipes.” 

“Not if we win, Captain Sahib?” asked the piper. 

“If we win you can do what you please,” said Lutyens, with a smile, as 
he slipped the loop of his stick over his wrist, and wheeled to canter to his 


place. The Archangels’ ponies were a little bit above themselves on account 
of the many-coloured crowd so close to the ground. Their riders were 
excellent players, but they were a team of crack players instead of a crack 
team; and that made all the difference in the world. They honestly meant to 
play together, but it is very hard for four men, each the best of the team he 
is picked from, to remember that in polo no brilliancy in hitting or riding 
makes up for playing alone. Their captain shouted his orders to them by 
name, and it is a curious thing that if you call his name aloud in public after 
an Englishman you make him hot and fretty. Lutyens said nothing to his 
men, because it had all been said before. He pulled up Shiraz, for he was 
playing “back,” to guard the goal. Powell on Polaris was half-back, and 
Macnamara and Hughes on Corks and Kittiwynk were forwards. The tough, 
bamboo ball was set in the middle of the ground, one hundred and fifty 
yards from the ends, and Hughes crossed sticks, heads up, with the Captain 
of the Archangels, who saw fit to play forward; that is a place from which 
you cannot easily control your team. The little click as the cane-shafts met 
was heard all over the ground, and then Hughes made some sort of quick 
wrist-stroke that just dribbled the ball a few yards. Kittiwynk knew that 
stroke of old, and followed as a cat follows a mouse. While the Captain of 
the Archangels was wrenching his pony round, Hughes struck with all his 
strength, and next instant Kittiwynk was away, Corks following close 
behind her, their little feet pattering like raindrops on glass. 

“Pull out to the left,” said Kittiwynk between her teeth; “it’s coming your 
way, Corks!” 

The back and half-back of the Archangels were tearing down on her just 
as she was within reach of the ball. Hughes leaned forward with a loose 
rein, and cut it away to the left almost under Kittiwynk’s foot, and it hopped 
and skipped off to Corks, who saw that, if he was not quick it would run 
beyond the boundaries. That long bouncing drive gave the Archangels time 
to wheel and send three men across the ground to head off Corks. Kittitwynk 
stayed where she was; for she knew the game. Corks was on the ball half a 
fraction of a second before the others came up, and Macnamara, with a 
backhanded stroke, sent it back across the ground to Hughes, who saw the 
way Clear to the Archangels’ goal, and smacked the ball in before any one 
quite knew what had happened. 

“That’s luck,” said Corks, as they changed ends. “A goal in three minutes 
for three hits, and no riding to speak of.” 

“Don’t know,” said Polaris. “We’ve made ‘em angry too soon. Shouldn’t 
wonder if they tried to rush us off our feet next time.” 


“Keep the ball hanging, then,” said Shiraz. “That wears out every pony 
that is not used to it.” 

Next time there was no easy galloping across the ground. All the 
Archangels closed up as one man, but there they stayed, for Corks, 
Kittiwynk, and Polaris were somewhere on the top of the ball, marking time 
among the rattling sticks, while Shiraz circled about outside, waiting for a 
chance. 

“We can do this all day,” said Polaris, ramming his quarters into the side 
of another pony. “Where do you think you’re shoving to?” 

“PII — Pl be driven in an ekka if I know,” was the gasping reply, “and 
Pd give a week’s feed to get my blinkers off. I can’t see anything.” 

“The dust is rather bad. Whew! That was one for my off-hock. Where’s 
the ball, Corks?” 

“Under my tail. At least, the man’s looking for it there! This is beautiful. 
They can’t use their sticks, and it’s driving ‘em wild. Give old Blinkers a 
push and then he’ll go over.” 

“Here, don’t touch me! I can’t see. PI — Pl back out, I think,” said the 
pony in blinkers, who knew that if you can’t see all round your head, you 
cannot prop yourself against the shock. 

Corks was watching the ball where it lay in the dust, close to his near 
fore-leg, with Macnamara’s shortened stick tap-tapping it from time to time. 
Kittiwynk was edging her way out of the scrimmage, whisking her stump of 
a tail with nervous excitement. 

“Ho! They’ve got it,” she snorted. “Let me out!” and she galloped like a 
rifle-bullet just behind a tall lanky pony of the Archangels, whose rider was 
swinging up his stick for a stroke. 

“Not to-day, thank you,” said Hughes, as the blow slid off his raised 
stick, and Kittiwynk laid her shoulder to the tall pony’s quarters, and 
shoved him aside just as Lutyens on Shiraz sent the ball where it had come 
from, and the tall pony went skating and slipping away to the left. 
Kittiwynk, seeing that Polaris had joined Corks in the chase for the ball up 
the ground, dropped into Polaris’ place, and then “time” was called. 

The Skidars’ ponies wasted no time in kicking or fuming. They knew that 
each minute’s rest meant so much gain, and trotted off to the rails, and their 
saises began to scrape and blanket and rub them at once. 

“Whew!” said Corks, stiffening up to get all the tickle of the big 
vulcanite scraper. “If we were playing pony for pony, we would bend those 
Archangels double in half an hour. But they’ll bring up fresh ones and fresh 
ones and fresh ones after that — you see.” 


“Who cares?” said Polaris. “We’ve drawn first blood. Is my hock 
swelling?” 

“Looks puffy,” said Corks. “You must have had rather a wipe. Don’t let it 
stiffen. You ‘Il be wanted again in half an hour.” 

“What’s the game like?” said The Maltese Cat. 

“Ground’s like your shoe, except where they put too much water on it,” 
said Kittiwynk. “Then it’s slippery. Don’t play in the centre. There’s a bog 
there. I don’t know how their next four are going to behave, but we kept the 
ball hanging, and made ‘em lather for nothing. Who goes out? Two Arabs 
and a couple of country-breds! That’s bad. What a comfort it is to wash 
your mouth out!” 

Kitty was talking with a neck of a lather-covered soda-water bottle 
between her teeth, and trying to look over her withers at the same time. This 
gave her a very coquettish air. 

“What’s bad?” said Grey Dawn, giving to the girth and admiring his 
well-set shoulders. 

“You Arabs can’t gallop fast enough to keep yourselves warm — that’s 
what Kitty means,” said Polaris, limping to show that his hock needed 
attention. “Are you playing back, Grey Dawn?” 

“*Looks like it,” said Grey Dawn, as Lutyens swung himself up. Powell 
mounted The Rabbit, a plain bay country-bred much like Corks, but with 
mulish ears. Macnamara took Faiz-Ullah, a handy, short-backed little red 
Arab with a long tail, and Hughes mounted Benami, an old and sullen 
brown beast, who stood over in front more than a polo-pony should. 

“Benami looks like business,” said Shiraz. “How’s your temper, Ben?” 
The old campaigner hobbled off without answering, and The Maltese Cat 
looked at the new Archangel ponies prancing about on the ground. They 
were four beautiful blacks, and they saddled big enough and strong enough 
to eat the Skidars’ team and gallop away with the meal inside them. 

“Blinkers again,” said The Maltese Cat. “Good enough!” 

“They’re chargers-cavalry chargers!” said Kittiwynk, indignantly. 
“They’ ll never see thirteen-three again.” 

“They’ve all been fairly measured, and they’ve all got their certificates,” 
said The Maltese Cat, “or they wouldn’t be here. We must take things as 
they come along, and keep your eyes on the ball.” 

The game began, but this time the Skidars were penned to their own end 
of the ground, and the watching ponies did not approve of that. 

“Faiz-Ullah is shirking — as usual,” said Polaris, with a scornful grunt. 

“Faiz-Ullah is eating whip,” said Corks. They could hear the leather- 


thonged polo-quirt lacing the little fellow’s well-rounded barrel. Then The 
Rabbit’s shrill neigh came across the ground. 

“T can’t do all the work,” he cried, desperately. 

“Play the game — don’t talk,” The Maltese Cat whickered; and all the 
ponies wriggled with excitement, and the soldiers and the grooms gripped 
the railings and shouted. A black pony with blinkers had singled out old 
Benami, and was interfering with him in every possible way. They could 
see Benami shaking his head up and down, and flapping his under lip. 

“There’ll be a fall in a minute,” said Polaris. “Benami is getting stuffy.” 

The game flickered up and down between goal-post and goal-post, and 
the black ponies were getting more confident as they felt they had the legs 
of the others. The ball was hit out of a little scrimmage, and Benami and 
The Rabbit followed it, Faiz-Ullah only too glad to be quiet for an instant. 

The blinkered black pony came up like a hawk, with two of his own side 
behind him, and Benami’s eye glittered as he raced. The question was 
which pony should make way for the other, for each rider was perfectly 
willing to risk a fall in a good cause. The black, who had been driven nearly 
crazy by his blinkers, trusted to his weight and his temper; but Benami 
knew how to apply his weight and how to keep his temper. They met, and 
there was a cloud of dust. The black was lying on his side, all the breath 
knocked out of his body. The Rabbit was a hundred yards up the ground 
with the ball, and Benami was sitting down. He had slid nearly ten yards on 
his tail, but he had had his revenge, and sat cracking his nostrils till the 
black pony rose. 

“That’s what you get for interfering. Do you want any more?” said 
Benami, and he plunged into the game. Nothing was done that quarter, 
because Faiz-Ullah would not gallop, though Macnamara beat him 
whenever he could spare a second. The fall of the black pony had impressed 
his companions tremendously, and so the Archangels could not profit by 
Faiz-Ullah’s bad behaviour. 

But as The Maltese Cat said when “time” was called, and the four came 
back blowing and dripping, Faiz-Ullah ought to have been kicked all round 
Umballa. If he did not behave better next time The Maltese Cat promised to 
pull out his Arab tail by the roots and — eat it. 

There was no time to talk, for the third four were ordered out. 

The third quarter of a game is generally the hottest, for each side thinks 
that the others must be pumped; and most of the winning play in a game is 
made about that time. 

Lutyens took over The Maltese Cat with a pat and a hug, for Lutyens 


valued him more than anything else in the world; Powell had Shikast, a 
little grey rat with no pedigree and no manners outside polo; Macnamara 
mounted Bamboo, the largest of the team; and Hughes Who’s Who, alias 
The Animal. He was supposed to have Australian blood in his veins, but he 
looked like a clothes-horse, and you could whack his legs with an iron 
crow-bar without hurting him. 

They went out to meet the very flower of the Archangels’ team; and 
when Who’s Who saw their elegantly booted legs and their beautiful satin 
skins, he grinned a grin through his light, well-worn bridle. 

“My word!” said Who’s Who. “We must give ‘em a little football. These 
gentlemen need a rubbing down.” 

“No biting,” said The Maltese Cat, warningly; for once or twice in his 
career Who’s Who had been known to forget himself in that way. 

“Who said anything about biting? I’m not playing tiddly-winks. I’m 
playing the game.” 

The Archangels came down like a wolf on the fold, for they were tired of 
football, and they wanted polo. They got it more and more. Just after the 
game began, Lutyens hit a ball that was coming towards him rapidly, and it 
rolled in the air, as a ball sometimes will, with the whirl of a frightened 
partridge. Shikast heard, but could not see it for the minute, though he 
looked everywhere and up into the air as The Maltese Cat had taught him. 
When he saw it ahead and overhead he went forward with Powell as fast as 
he could put foot to ground. It was then that Powell, a quiet and level- 
headed man, as a rule, became inspired, and played a stroke that sometimes 
comes off successfully after long practice. He took his stick in both hands, 
and, standing up in his stirrups, swiped at the ball in the air, Munipore 
fashion. There was one second of paralysed astonishment, and then all four 
sides of the ground went up in a yell of applause and delight as the ball flew 
true (you could see the amazed Archangels ducking in their saddles to 
dodge the line of flight, and looking at it with open mouths), and the 
regimental pipes of the Skidars squealed from the railings as long as the 
pipers had breath. Shikast heard the stroke; but he heard the head of the 
stick fly off at the same time. Nine hundred and ninety-nine ponies out of a 
thousand would have gone tearing on after the ball with a useless player 
pulling at their heads; but Powell knew him, and he knew Powell; and the 
instant he felt Powell’s right leg shift a trifle on the saddle-flap, he headed 
to the boundary, where a native officer was frantically waving a new stick. 
Before the shouts had ended, Powell was armed again. 

Once before in his life The Maltese Cat had heard that very same stroke 


played off his own back, and had profited by the confusion it wrought. This 
time he acted on experience, and leaving Bamboo to guard the goal in case 
of accidents, came through the others like a flash, head and tail low — 
Lutyens standing up to ease him — swept on and on before the other side 
knew what was the matter, and nearly pitched on his head between the 
Archangels’ goal-post as Lutyens kicked the ball in after a straight scurry of 
a hundred and fifty yards. If there was one thing more than another upon 
which The Maltese Cat prided himself, it was on this quick, streaking kind 
of run half across the ground. He did not believe in taking balls round the 
field unless you were clearly overmatched. After this they gave the 
Archangels five-minuted football; and an expensive fast pony hates football 
because it rumples his temper. Who’s Who showed himself even better than 
Polaris in this game. He did not permit any wriggling away, but bored 
joyfully into the scrimmage as if he had his nose in a feed-box and was 
looking for something nice. Little Shikast jumped on the ball the minute it 
got clear, and every time an Archangel pony followed it, he found Shikast 
standing over it, asking what was the matter. 

“If we can live through this quarter,” said The Maltese Cat, “I sha’n’t 
care. Don’t take it out of yourselves. Let them do the lathering.” 

So the ponies, as their riders explained afterwards, “shut-up.” The 
Archangels kept them tied fast in front of their goal, but it cost the 
Archangels’ ponies all that was left of their tempers; and ponies began to 
kick, and men began to repeat compliments, and they chopped at the legs of 
Who’s Who, and he set his teeth and stayed where he was, and the dust 
stood up like a tree over the scrimmage until that hot quarter ended. 

They found the ponies very excited and confident when they went to 
their saises; and The Maltese Cat had to warn them that the worst of the 
game was coming. 

“Now we are all going in for the second time,” said he, “and they are 
trotting out fresh ponies. You think you can gallop, but you’ll find you 
can’t; and then you’ Il be sorry.” 

“But two goals to nothing is a halter-long lead,” said Kittiwynk, 
prancing. 

“How long does it take to get a goal?” The Maltese Cat answered. “For 
pity’s sake, don’t run away with a notion that the game is half-won just 
because we happen to be in luck now! They’II ride you into the grand stand, 
if they can; you must not give ‘em a chance. Follow the ball.” 

“Football, as usual?” said Polaris. “My hock’s half as big as a nose-bag.” 

“Don’t let them have a look at the ball, if you can help it. Now leave me 


alone. I must get all the rest I can before the last quarter.” 

He hung down his head and let all his muscles go slack, Shikast, 
Bamboo, and Who’s Who copying his example. 

“Better not watch the game,” he said. “We aren’t playing, and we shall 
only take it out of ourselves if we grow anxious. Look at the ground and 
pretend it’s fly-time.” 

They did their best, but it was hard advice to follow. The hooves were 
drumming and the sticks were rattling all up and down the ground, and yells 
of applause from the English troops told that the Archangels were pressing 
the Skidars hard. The native soldiers behind the ponies groaned and 
grunted, and said things in undertones, and presently they heard a long- 
drawn shout and a clatter of hurrahs! 

“One to the Archangels,” said Shikast, without raising his head. “Time’s 
nearly up. Oh, my sire and dam!” 

“Faiz-Ullah,” said The Maltese Cat, “if you don’t play to the last nail in 
your shoes this time, Pll kick you on the ground before all the other 
ponies.” 

“TIl do my best when my time comes,” said the little Arab, sturdily. 

The saises looked at each other gravely as they rubbed their ponies’ legs. 
This was the time when long purses began to tell, and everybody knew it. 
Kittiwynk and the others came back, the sweat dripping over their hooves 
and their tails telling sad stories. 

“They’re better than we are,” said Shiraz. “I knew how it would be.” 

“Shut your big head,” said The Maltese Cat; “we’ve one goal to the good 
yet.” 

“Yes; but it’s two Arabs and two country-breds to play now,” said Corks. 
“Faiz-Ullah, remember!” He spoke in a biting voice. 

As Lutyens mounted Grey Dawn he looked at his men, and they did not 
look pretty. They were covered with dust and sweat in streaks. Their yellow 
boots were almost black, their wrists were red and lumpy, and their eyes 
seemed two inches deep in their heads; but the expression in the eyes was 
satisfactory. 

“Did you take anything at tiffin?” said Lutyens; and the team shook their 
heads. They were too dry to talk. 

“All right. The Archangels did. They are worse pumped than we are.” 

“They’ve got the better ponies,” said Powell. “I sha’n’t be sorry when 
this business is over.” 

That fifth quarter was a painful one in every way. Faiz-Ullah played like 
a little red demon, and The Rabbit seemed to be everywhere at once, and 


Benami rode straight at anything and everything that came in his way; 
while the umpires on their ponies wheeled like gulls outside the shifting 
game. But the Archangels had the better mounts, — they had kept their 
racers till late in the game, — and never allowed the Skidars to play 
football. They hit the ball up and down the width of the ground till Benami 
and the rest were outpaced. Then they went forward, and time and again 
Lutyens and Grey Dawn were just, and only just, able to send the ball away 
with a long, spitting backhander. Grey Dawn forgot that he was an Arab; 
and turned from grey to blue as he galloped. Indeed, he forgot too well, for 
he did not keep his eyes on the ground as an Arab should, but stuck out his 
nose and scuttled for the dear honour of the game. They had watered the 
ground once or twice between the quarters, and a careless waterman had 
emptied the last of his skinful all in one place near the Skidars’ goal. It was 
close to the end of the play, and for the tenth time Grey Dawn was bolting 
after the ball, when his near hind-foot slipped on the greasy mud, and he 
rolled over and over, pitching Lutyens just clear of the goal-post; and the 
triumphant Archangels made their goal. Then “time” was called-two goals 
all; but Lutyens had to be helped up, and Grey Dawn rose with his near 
hind-leg strained somewhere. 

“What’s the damage?” said Powell, his arm around Lutyens. 

“Collar-bone, of course,” said Lutyens, between his teeth. It was the third 
time he had broken it in two years, and it hurt him. 

Powell and the others whistled. 

“Game’s up,” said Hughes. 

“Hold on. We’ve five good minutes yet, and it isn’t my right hand. We ‘Il 
stick it out.” 

“T say,” said the Captain of the Archangels, trotting up, “are you hurt, 
Lutyens? We’ll wait if you care to put in a substitute. I wish — I mean — 
the fact is, you fellows deserve this game if any team does. ‘Wish we could 
give you a man, or some of our ponies — or something.” 

“You ‘re awfully good, but we’|l play it to a finish, I think.” 

The Captain of the Archangels stared for a little. “That’s not half bad,” he 
said, and went back to his own side, while Lutyens borrowed a scarf from 
one of his native officers and made a sling of it. Then an Archangel 
galloped up with a big bath-sponge, and advised Lutyens to put it under his 
armpit to ease his shoulder, and between them they tied up his left arm 
scientifically; and one of the native officers leaped forward with four long 
glasses that fizzed and bubbled. 

The team looked at Lutyens piteously, and he nodded. It was the last 


quarter, and nothing would matter after that. They drank out the dark golden 
drink, and wiped their moustaches, and things looked more hopeful. 

The Maltese Cat had put his nose into the front of Lutyens’ shirt and was 
trying to say how sorry he was. 

“He knows,” said Lutyens, proudly. “The beggar knows. I’ve played him 
without a bridle before now — for fun.” 

“It’s no fun now,” said Powell. “But we haven’t a decent substitute.” 

“No,” said Lutyens. “It’s the last quarter, and we’ve got to make our goal 
and win. Pl trust The Cat.” 

“Tf you fall this time, you’ ll suffer a little,” said Macnamara. 

“TIl trust The Cat,” said Lutyens. 

“You hear that?” said The Maltese Cat, proudly, to the others. “It’s worth 
while playing polo for ten years to have that said of you. Now then, my 
sons, come along. We’ll kick up a little bit, just to show the Archangels this 
team haven’t suffered.” 

And, sure enough, as they went on to the ground, The Maltese Cat, after 
satisfying himself that Lutyens was home in the saddle, kicked out three or 
four times, and Lutyens laughed. The reins were caught up anyhow in the 
tips of his strapped left hand, and he never pretended to rely on them. He 
knew The Cat would answer to the least pressure of the leg, and by way of 
showing off — for his shoulder hurt him very much — he bent the little 
fellow in a close figure-of-eight in and out between the goal-posts. There 
was a roar from the native officers and men, who dearly loved a piece of 
dugabashi (horse-trick work), as they called it, and the pipes very quietly 
and scornfully droned out the first bars of a common bazaar tune called 
“Freshly Fresh and Newly New,” just as a warning to the other regiments 
that the Skidars were fit. All the natives laughed. 

“And now,” said The Maltese Cat, as they took their place, “remember 
that this is the last quarter, and follow the ball!” 

“Don’t need to be told,” said Who’s Who. 

“Let me go on. All those people on all four sides will begin to crowd in 
— just as they did at Malta. You’ll hear people calling out, and moving 
forward and being pushed back; and that is going to make the Archangel 
ponies very unhappy. But if a ball is struck to the boundary, you go after it, 
and let the people get out of your way. I went over the pole of a four-in- 
hand once, and picked a game out of the dust by it. Back me up when I run, 
and follow the ball.” 

There was a sort of an all-round sound of sympathy and wonder as the 
last quarter opened, and then there began exactly what The Maltese Cat had 


foreseen. People crowded in close to the boundaries, and the Archangels’ 
ponies kept looking sideways at the narrowing space. If you know how a 
man feels to be cramped at tennis — not because he wants to run out of the 
court, but because he likes to know that he can at a pinch — you will guess 
how ponies must feel when they are playing in a box of human beings. 

“TIl bend some of those men if I can get away,” said Who’s Who, as he 
rocketed behind the ball; and Bamboo nodded without speaking. They were 
playing the last ounce in them, and The Maltese Cat had left the goal 
undefended to join them. Lutyens gave him every order that he could to 
bring him back, but this was the first time in his career that the little wise 
grey had ever played polo on his own responsibility, and he was going to 
make the most of it. 

“What are you doing here?” said Hughes, as The Cat crossed in front of 
him and rode off an Archangel. 

“The Cat’s in charge — mind the goal!” shouted Lutyens, and bowing 
forward hit the ball full, and followed on, forcing the Archangels towards 
their own goal. 

“No football,” said The Maltese Cat. “Keep the ball by the boundaries 
and cramp ‘em. Play open order, and drive ‘em to the boundaries.” 

Across and across the ground in big diagonals flew the ball, and 
whenever it came to a flying rush and a stroke close to the boundaries the 
Archangel ponies moved stiffly. They did not care to go headlong at a wall 
of men and carriages, though if the ground had been open they could have 
turned on a sixpence. 

“Wriggle her up the sides,” said The Cat. “Keep her close to the crowd. 
They hate the carriages. Shikast, keep her up this side.” 

Shikast and Powell lay left and right behind the uneasy scuffle of an open 
scrimmage, and every time the ball was hit away Shikast galloped on it at 
such an angle that Powell was forced to hit it towards the boundary; and 
when the crowd had been driven away from that side, Lutyens would send 
the ball over to the other, and Shikast would slide desperately after it till his 
friends came down to help. It was billiards, and no football, this time — 
billiards in a corner pocket; and the cues were not well chalked. 

“Tf they get us out in the middle of the ground they’!l walk away from us. 
Dribble her along the sides,” cried The Maltese Cat. 

So they dribbled all along the boundary, where a pony could not come on 
their right-hand side; and the Archangels were furious, and the umpires had 
to neglect the game to shout at the people to get back, and several 
blundering mounted policemen tried to restore order, all close to the 


scrimmage, and the nerves of the Archangels’ ponies stretched and broke 
like cob-webs. 

Five or six times an Archangel hit the ball up into the middle of the 
ground, and each time the watchful Shikast gave Powell his chance to send 
it back, and after each return, when the dust had settled, men could see that 
the Skidars had gained a few yards. 

Every now and again there were shouts of “Side! Off side!” from the 
spectators; but the teams were too busy to care, and the umpires had all they 
could do to keep their maddened ponies clear of the scuffle. 

At last Lutyens missed a short easy stroke, and the Skidars had to fly 
back helter-skelter to protect their own goal, Shikast leading. Powell 
stopped the ball with a backhander when it was not fifty yards from the 
goalposts, and Shikast spun round with a wrench that nearly hoisted Powell 
out of his saddle. 

“Now’s our last chance,” said The Cat, wheeling like a cockchafer on a 
pin. “We’ve got to ride it out. Come along.” 

Lutyens felt the little chap take a deep breath, and, as it were, crouch 
under his rider. The ball was hopping towards the right-hand boundary, an 
Archangel riding for it with both spurs and a whip; but neither spur nor 
whip would make his pony stretch himself as he neared the crowd. The 
Maltese Cat glided under his very nose, picking up his hind legs sharp, for 
there was not a foot to spare between his quarters and the other pony’s bit. 
It was as neat an exhibition as fancy figure-skating. Lutyens hit with all the 
strength he had left, but the stick slipped a little in his hand, and the ball 
flew off to the left instead of keeping close to the boundary. Who’s Who 
was far across the ground, thinking hard as he galloped. He repeated stride 
for stride The Cat’s manoeuvres with another Archangel pony, nipping the 
ball away from under his bridle, and clearing his opponent by half a fraction 
of an inch, for Who’s Who was clumsy behind. Then he drove away 
towards the right as The Maltese Cat came up from the left; and Bamboo 
held a middle course exactly between them. The three were making a sort 
of Government-broad-arrow-shaped attack; and there was only the 
Archangels’ back to guard the goal; but immediately behind them were 
three Archangels racing all they knew, and mixed up with them was Powell 
sending Shikast along on what he felt was their last hope. It takes a very 
good man to stand up to the rush of seven crazy ponies in the last quarters 
of a Cup game, when men are riding with their necks for sale, and the 
ponies are delirious. The Archangels’ back missed his stroke and pulled 
aside just in time to let the rush go by. Bamboo and Who’s Who shortened 


stride to give The Cat room, and Lutyens got the goal with a clean, smooth, 
smacking stroke that was heard all over the field. But there was no stopping 
the ponies. They poured through the goalposts in one mixed mob, winners 
and losers together, for the pace had been terrific. The Maltese Cat knew by 
experience what would happen, and, to save Lutyens, turned to the right 
with one last effort, that strained a back-sinew beyond hope of repair. As he 
did so he heard the right-hand goalpost crack as a pony cannoned into it — 
crack, splinter and fall like a mast. It had been sawed three parts through in 
case of accidents, but it upset the pony nevertheless, and he blundered into 
another, who blundered into the left-hand post, and then there was 
confusion and dust and wood. Bamboo was lying on the ground, seeing 
stars; an Archangel pony rolled beside him, breathless and angry; Shikast 
had sat down dog-fashion to avoid falling over the others, and was sliding 
along on his little bobtail in a cloud of dust; and Powell was sitting on the 
ground, hammering with his stick and trying to cheer. All the others were 
shouting at the top of what was left of their voices, and the men who had 
been spilt were shouting too. As soon as the people saw no one was hurt, 
ten thousand native and English shouted and clapped and yelled, and before 
any one could stop them the pipers of the Skidars broke on to the ground, 
with all the native officers and men behind them, and marched up and 
down, playing a wild Northern tune called “Zakhme Began,” and through 
the insolent blaring of the pipes and the high-pitched native yells you could 
hear the Archangels’ band hammering, “For they are all jolly good fellows,” 
and then reproachfully to the losing team, “Ooh, Kafoozalum! Kafoozalum! 
Kafoozalum!” 

Besides all these things and many more, there was a Commander-in- 
chief, and an Inspector-General of Cavalry, and the principal veterinary 
officer of all India standing on the top of a regimental coach, yelling like 
school-boys; and brigadiers and colonels and commissioners, and hundreds 
of pretty ladies joined the chorus. But The Maltese Cat stood with his head 
down, wondering how many legs were left to him; and Lutyens watched the 
men and ponies pick themselves out of the wreck of the two goal-posts, and 
he patted The Maltese Cat very tenderly. 

“T say,” said the Captain of the Archangels, spitting a pebble out of his 
mouth, “will you take three thousand for that pony — as he stands?” 

“No thank you. I’ve an idea he’s saved my life,” said Lutyens, getting off 
and lying down at full length. Both teams were on the ground too, waving 
their boots in the air, and coughing and drawing deep breaths, as the saises 
ran up to take away the ponies, and an officious water-carrier sprinkled the 


players with dirty water till they sat up. 

“My aunt!” said Powell, rubbing his back, and looking at the stumps of 
the goal-posts, “That was a game!” 

They played it over again, every stroke of it, that night at the big dinner, 
when the Free-for-All Cup was filled and passed down the table, and 
emptied and filled again, and everybody made most eloquent speeches. 
About two in the morning, when there might have been some singing, a 
wise little, plain little, grey little head looked in through the open door. 

“Hurrah! Bring him in,” said the Archangels; and his sais, who was very 
happy indeed, patted The Maltese Cat on the flank, and he limped in to the 
blaze of light and the glittering uniforms, looking for Lutyens. He was used 
to messes, and men’s bedrooms, and places where ponies are not usually 
encouraged, and in his youth had jumped on and off a mess-table for a bet. 
So he behaved himself very politely, and ate bread dipped in salt, and was 
petted all round the table, moving gingerly; and they drank his health, 
because he had done more to win the Cup than any man or horse on the 
ground. 

That was glory and honour enough for the rest of his days, and The 
Maltese Cat did not complain much when the veterinary surgeon said that 
he would be no good for polo any more. When Lutyens married, his wife 
did not allow him to play, so he was forced to be an umpire; and his pony 
on these occasions was a flea-bitten grey with a neat polo-tail, lame all 
round, but desperately quick on his feet, and, as everybody knew, Past 
Pluperfect Prestissimo Player of the Game. 


“BREAD UPON THE WATERS” 


If you remember my improper friend Brugglesmith, you will also bear in 
mind his friend McPhee, Chief Engineer of the Breslau, whose dingey 
Brugglesmith tried to steal. His apologies for the performances of 
Brugglesmith may one day be told in their proper place: the tale before us 
concerns McPhee. He was never a racing engineer, and took special pride in 
saying as much before the Liverpool men; but he had a thirty-two years’ 
knowledge of machinery and the humours of ships. One side of his face had 
been wrecked through the bursting of a pressure-gauge in the days when 
men knew less than they do now, and his nose rose grandly out of the 
wreck, like a club in a public riot. There were cuts and lumps on his head, 
and he would guide your forefinger through his short iron-grey hair and tell 
you how he had come by his trade-marks. He owned all sorts of certificates 
of extra-competency, and at the bottom of his cabin chest of drawers, where 
he kept the photograph of his wife, were two or three Royal Humane 
Society medals for saving lives at sea. Professionally — it was different 
when crazy steerage-passengers jumped overboard — professionally, 
McPhee does not approve of saving life at sea, and he has often told me that 
a new Hell awaits stokers and trimmers who sign for a strong man’s pay 
and fall sick the second day out. He believes in throwing boots at fourth and 
fifth engineers when they wake him up at night with word that a bearing is 
redhot, all because a lamp’s glare is reflected red from the twirling metal. 
He believes that there are only two poets in the world; one being Robert 
Burns, of course, and the other Gerald Massey. When he has time for novels 
he reads Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade chiefly the latter — and knows 
whole pages of “Very Hard Cash” by heart. In the saloon his table is next to 
the captain’s, and he drinks only water while his engines work. 

He was good to me when we first met, because I did not ask questions, 
and believed in Charles Reade as a most shamefully neglected author. Later 
he approved of my writings to the extent of one pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages that I wrote for Holdock, Steiner & Chase, owners of the line, when 
they bought some ventilating patent and fitted it to the cabins of the 
Breslau, Spandau, and Koltzau. The purser of the Breslau recommended me 
to Holdock’s secretary for the job; and Holdock, who is a Wesleyan 
Methodist, invited me to his house, and gave me dinner with the governess 
when the others had finished, and placed the plans and specifications in my 
hand, and I wrote the pamphlet that same afternoon. It was called “Comfort 


in the Cabin,” and brought me seven pound ten, cash down — an important 
sum of money in those days; and the governess, who was teaching Master 
John Holdock his scales, told me that Mrs. Holdock had told her to keep an 
eye on me, in case I went away with coats from the hat-rack. McPhee liked 
that pamphlet enormously, for it was composed in the Bouverie-Byzantine 
style, with baroque and rococo embellishments; and afterwards he 
introduced me to Mrs. McPhee, who succeeded Dinah in my heart; for 
Dinah was half a world away, and it is wholesome and antiseptic to love 
such a woman as Janet McPhee. They lived in a little twelve-pound house, 
close to the shipping. When McPhee was away Mrs. McPhee read the 
Lloyds column in the papers, and called on the wives of senior engineers of 
equal social standing. Once or twice, too, Mrs. Holdock visited Mrs. 
McPhee in a brougham with celluloid fittings, and I have reason to believe 
that, after she had played owner’s wife long enough, they talked scandal. 
The Holdocks lived in an old-fashioned house with a big brick garden not a 
mile from the McPhees, for they stayed by their money as their money 
stayed by them; and in summer you met their brougham solemnly junketing 
by Theydon Bois or Loughton. But I was Mrs. McPhee’s friend, for she 
allowed me to convoy her westward, sometimes, to theatres where she 
sobbed or laughed or shivered with a simple heart; and she introduced me 
to a new world of doctors’ wives, captains’ wives, and engineers’ wives, 
whose whole talk and thought centred in and about ships and lines of ships 
you have never heard of. There were sailing-ships, with stewards and 
mahogany and maple saloons, trading to Australia, taking cargoes of 
consumptives and hopeless drunkards for whom a sea-voyage was 
recommended; there were frowzy little West African boats, full of rats and 
cockroaches, where men died anywhere but in their bunks; there were 
Brazilian boats whose cabins could be hired for merchandise, that went out 
loaded nearly awash; there were Zanzibar and Mauritius steamers and 
wonderful reconstructed boats that plied to the other tide of Borneo. These 
were loved and known, for they earned our bread and a little butter, and we 
despised the big Atlantic boats, and made fun of the P. & O. and Orient 
liners, and swore by our respective owners — Wesleyan, Baptist, or 
Presbyterian, as the case might be. 

I had only just come back to England when Mrs. McPhee invited me to 
dinner at three o’clock in the afternoon, and the notepaper was almost 
bridal in its scented creaminess. When I reached the house I saw that there 
were new curtains in the window that must have cost forty-five shillings a 
pair; and as Mrs. McPhee drew me into the little marble-papered hall, she 


looked at me keenly, and cried: 

“Have ye not heard? What d’ ye think o’ the hatrack?” 

Now, that hat-rack was oak-thirty shillings, at least. McPhee came down- 
stairs with a sober foot — he steps as lightly as a cat, for all his weight, 
when he is at sea — and shook hands in a new and awful manner — a 
parody of old Holdock’s style when he says good-bye to his skippers. I 
perceived at once that a legacy had come to him, but I held my peace, 
though Mrs. McPhee begged me every thirty seconds to eat a great deal and 
say nothing. It was rather a mad sort of meal, because McPhee and his wife 
took hold of hands like little children (they always do after voyages), and 
nodded and winked and choked and gurgled, and hardly ate a mouthful. 

A female servant came in and waited; though Mrs. McPhee had told me 
time and again that she would thank no one to do her housework while she 
had her health. But this was a servant with a cap, and I saw Mrs. McPhee 
swell and swell under her garance-coloured gown. There is no small free- 
board to Janet McPhee, nor is garance any subdued tint; and with all this 
unexplained pride and glory in the air I felt like watching fireworks without 
knowing the festival. When the maid had removed the cloth she brought a 
pineapple that would have cost half a guinea at that season (only McPhee 
has his own way of getting such things), and a Canton china bowl of dried 
lichis, and a glass plate of preserved ginger, and a small jar of sacred and 
Imperial chow-chow that perfumed the room. McPhee gets it from a 
Dutchman in Java, and I think he doctors it with liqueurs. But the crown of 
the feast was some Madeira of the kind you can only come by if you know 
the wine and the man. A little maize-wrapped fig of clotted Madeira cigars 
went with the wine, and the rest was a pale blue smoky silence; Janet, in her 
splendour, smiling on us two, and patting McPhee’s hand. 

“We’ll drink,” said McPhee, slowly, rubbing his chin, “to the eternal 
damnation o’ Holdock, Steiner & Chase.” 

Of course I answered “Amen,” though I had made seven pound ten 
shillings out of the firm. McPhee’s enemies were mine, and I was drinking 
his Madeira. 

“Ye’ve heard nothing?” said Janet. “Not a word, not a whisper?” 

“Not a word, nor a whisper. On my word, I have not.” 

“Tell him, Mac,” said she; and that is another proof of Janet’s goodness 
and wifely love. A smaller woman would have babbled first, but Janet is 
five feet nine in her stockings. 

“We’re rich,” said McPhee. I shook hands all round. 

“We’re damned rich,” he added. I shook hands all round a second time. 


“PII go to sea no more — unless — there’s no sayin’ — a private yacht, 
maybe — wi’ a small an’ handy auxiliary.” 

“Tt’s not enough for that,” said Janet. “We’re fair rich — well-to-do, but 
no more. A new gown for church, and one for the theatre. We’ll have it 
made west.” 

“How much is it?” I asked. 

“Twenty-five thousand pounds.” I drew a long breath. “An’ I’ve been 
earnin’ twenty-five an’ twenty pound a month!” 

The last words came away with a roar, as though the wide world was 
conspiring to beat him down. 

“All this time I’m waiting,” I said. “I know nothing since last September. 
Was it left you?” 

They laughed aloud together. “It was left,” said McPhee, choking. “Ou, 
ay, it was left. That’s vara good. Of course it was left. Janet, d’ ye note that? 
It was left. Now if you’d put that in your pamphlet it would have been vara 
jocose. It was left.” He slapped his thigh and roared till the wine quivered in 
the decanter. 

The Scotch are a great people, but they are apt to hang over a joke too 
long, particularly when no one can see the point but themselves. 

“When I rewrite my pamphlet I’Il put it in, McPhee. Only I must know 
something more first.” 

McPhee thought for the length of half a cigar, while Janet caught my eye 
and led it round the room to one new thing after another — the new vine- 
pattern carpet, the new chiming rustic clock between the models of the 
Colombo outrigger-boats, the new inlaid sideboard with a purple cut-glass 
flower-stand, the fender of gilt and brass, and last, the new black-and-gold 
piano. 

“In October o° last year the Board sacked me,” began McPhee. “In 
October o’ last year the Breslau came in for winter overhaul. She’d been 
runnin’ eight months — two hunder an’ forty days — an’ I was three days 
makin’ up my indents, when she went to dry-dock. All told, mark you, it 
was this side o’ three hunder pound — to be preceese, two hunder an’ 
eighty-six pound four shillings. There’s not another man could ha’ nursed 
the Breslau for eight months to that tune. Never again — never again! They 
may send their boats to the bottom, for aught I care.” 

“There’s no need,” said Janet, softly. “We’re done wi’ Holdock, Steiner 
& Chase.” 

“Tt’s irritatin’, Janet, it’s just irritatin’. I ha’ been justified from first to 
last, as the world knows, but — but I canna forgie ‘em. Ay, wisdom is 


justified o’ her children; an’ any other man than me wad ha’ made the indent 
eight hunder. Hay was our skipper — ye’ll have met him. They shifted him 
to the Torgau, an’ bade me wait for the Breslau under young Bannister. 
Ye’ll obsairve there’d been a new election on the Board. I heard the shares 
were sellin’ hither an’ yon, an’ the major part of the Board was new to me. 
The old Board would ne’er ha’ done it. They trusted me. But the new Board 
were all for reorganisation. Young Steiner — Steiner’s son — the Jew, was 
at the bottom of it, an’ they did not think it worth their while to send me 
word. The first I knew — an’ I was Chief Engineer — was the notice of the 
line’s winter sailin’s, and the Breslau timed for sixteen days between port 
an’ port! Sixteen days, man! She’s a good boat, but eighteen is her summer 
time, mark you. Sixteen was sheer flytin’, kitin’ nonsense, an’ so I told 
young Bannister. 

“We’ve got to make it,’ he said. “Ye should not ha’ sent in a three hunder 
pound indent.’ 

“Do they look for their boats to be run on air?’ I said. ‘The Board’s daft.’ 

“*F’en tell ‘em so,’ he says. ‘I’m a married man, an’ my fourth’s on the 
ways now, she says.’” 

“A boy — wi’ red hair,” Janet put in. Her own hair is the splendid red- 
gold that goes with a creamy complexion. 

“My word, I was an angry man that day! Forbye I was fond o’ the old 
Breslau, I looked for a little consideration from the Board after twenty 
years’ service. There was Board-meetin’ on Wednesday, an’ I slept 
overnight in the engine-room, takin’ figures to support my case. Well, I put 
it fair and square before them all. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I’ve run the Breslau 
eight seasons, an’ I believe there’s no fault to find wi’ my wark. But if ye 
haud to this’ — I waggled the advertisement at ‘em — ’this that I’ve never 
heard of it till I read it at breakfast, I do assure you on my professional 
reputation, she can never do it. That is to say, she can for a while, but at a 
risk no thinkin’ man would run.’ 

““What the deil d’ ye suppose we pass your indents for?’ says old 
Holdock. ‘Man, we’re spendin’ money like watter.’ 

“PII leave it in the Board’s hands,’ I said, ‘if two hunder an’ eighty- 
seven pound is anything beyond right and reason for eight months.’ I might 
ha’ saved my breath, for the Board was new since the last election, an’ there 
they sat, the damned deevidend-huntin’ ship-chandlers, deaf as the adders o’ 
Scripture. 

““We must keep faith wi’ the public,’ said young Steiner. 

“Keep faith wi’ the Breslau, then,’ I said. ‘She’s served you well, an’ 


your father before you. She’ll need her bottom restiffenin’, an’ new bed- 
plates, an’ turnin’ out the forward boilers, an’ re-turnin’ all three cylinders, 
an’ refacin’ all guides, to begin with. It’s a three months’ job.’ 

““Because one employee is afraid? ‘says young Steiner. ‘Maybe a piano 
in the Chief Engineer’s cabin would be more to the point.’ 

“T crushed my cap in my hands, an’ thanked God we’d no bairns an’ a bit 
put by. 

“Understand, gentlemen,’ I said. ‘If the Breslau is made a sixteen-day 
boat, ye’ll find another engineer.’ 

“Bannister makes no objection,’ said Holdock. 

“‘T’m speakin’ for myself,’ I said. ‘Bannister has bairns. ‘An’ then I lost 
my temper. ‘Ye can run her into Hell an’ out again if ye pay pilotage,’ I said, 
‘but ye run without me.’ 

“That’s insolence,’ said young Steiner. 

“< At your pleasure,’ I said, turnin’ to go. 

““Ye can consider yourself dismissed. We must preserve discipline 
among our employees,’ said old Holdock, an’ he looked round to see that 
the Board was with him. They knew nothin’ — God forgie ‘em — an’ they 
nodded me out o’ the line after twenty years — after twenty years. 

“T went out an’ sat down by the hall porter to get my wits again. I’m 
thinkin’ I swore at the Board. Then auld McRimmon — o°’ McNaughten & 
McRimmon — came, oot o° his office, that’s on the same floor, an’ looked 
at me, proppin’ up one eyelid wi’ his forefinger. Ye know they call him the 
Blind Deevil, forbye he onythin’ but blind, an’ no deevil in his dealin’s wi’ 
me — McRimmon o’ the Black Bird Line. 

““What’s here, Mister McPhee?’ said he. 

“I was past prayin’ for by then. ‘A Chief Engineer sacked after twenty 
years’ service because he’ll not risk the Breslau on the new timin’, an’ be 
damned to ye, McRimmon,’ I said. 

“The auld man sucked in his lips an’ whistled. ‘AH,’ said he, ‘the new 
timin’. I see!” He doddered into the Board-room I’d just left, an’ the 
Dandie-dog that is just his blind man’s leader stayed wi’ me. That was 
providential. In a minute he was back again. ‘Ye’ve cast your bread on the 
watter, McPhee, an’ be damned to you,’ he says. ‘Whaur’s my dog? My 
word, is he on your knee? There’s more discernment in a dog than a Jew. 
What garred ye curse your Board, McPhee? It’s expensive.’ 

““They’ll pay more for the Breslau,’ I said. ‘Get off my knee, ye 
smotherin’ beast.’ 

““Bearin’s hot, eh?’ said McRimmon. ‘It’s thirty year since a man daur 


curse me to my face. Time was I’d ha’ cast ye doon the stairway for that.’ 

““Forgie’s all!’ I said. He was wearin’ to eighty, as I knew. ‘I was wrong, 
McRimmon; but when a man’s shown the door for doin’ his plain duty he’s 
not always ceevil.’ 

“So I hear,’ says McRimmon. ‘Ha’ ye ony objection to a tramp 
freighter? It’s only fifteen a month, but they say the Blind Deevil feeds a 
man better than others. She’s my Kite. Come ben. Ye can thank Dandie, 
here. I’m no used to thanks. An’ noo,’ says he, ‘what possessed ye to throw 
up your berth wi’ Holdock?’ 

“<The new timin’,’ said I. ‘The Breslau will not stand it.’ 

“Hoot, oot,’ said he. “Ye might ha’ crammed her a little — enough to 
show ye were drivin’ her — an’ brought her in twa days behind. What’s 
easier than to say ye slowed for bearin’s, eh? All my men do it, and — I 
believe ‘em.’ 

““McRimmon,’ says I, ‘what’s her virginity to a lassie?’ 

“He puckered his dry face an’ twisted in his chair. ‘The warld an’ a’,’ 
says he. ‘My God, the vara warld an’ a’ (But what ha’ you or me to do wi’ 
virginity, this late along?)’ 

“This, I said. “There’s just one thing that each one of us in his trade or 
profession will not do for ony consideration whatever. If I run to time I run 
to time barrio’ always the risks o’ the high seas. Less than that, under God, I 
have not done. More than that, by God, I will not do! There’s no trick o’ the 
trade I’m not acquaint wi’ — ’ 

“So [ve heard,’ says McRimmon, dry as a biscuit. 

“But yon matter o’ fair rennin’ s just my Shekinah, ye’ll understand. I 
daurna tamper wi’ that. Nursing weak engines is fair craftsmanship; but 
what the Board ask is cheatin’, wi’ the risk o° manslaughter addeetional.’ 
Ye’ll note I know my business. 

“There was some more talk, an’ next week I went aboard the Kite, 
twenty-five hunder ton, simple compound, a Black Bird tramp. The deeper 
she rode, the better she’d steam. I’ve snapped as much as eleven out of her, 
but eight point three was her fair normal. Good food forward an’ better aft, 
all indents passed wi’out marginal remarks, the best coal, new donkeys, and 
good crews. There was nothin’ the old man would not do, except paint. That 
was his deeficulty. Ye could no more draw paint than his last teeth from 
him. He’d come down to dock, an’ his boats a scandal all along the watter, 
an’ he’d whine an’ cry an’ say they looked all he could desire. Every owner 
has his non plus ultra, I’ve obsairved. Paint was McRimmon’s. But you 
could get round his engines without riskin’ your life, an’, for all his 


blindness, I’ve seen him reject five flawed intermediates, one after the 
other, on a nod from me; an’ his cattle-fittin’s were guaranteed for North 
Atlantic winter weather. Ye ken what that means? McRimmon an’ the Black 
Bird Line, God bless him! 

“Oh, I forgot to say she would lie down an’ fill her forward deck green, 
an’ snore away into a twenty-knot gale forty-five to the minute, three an’ a 
half knots an hour, the engines runnin’ sweet an’ true as a bairn breathin’ in 
its sleep. Bell was skipper; an’ forbye there’s no love lost between crews an’ 
owners, we were fond o’ the auld Blind Deevil an’ his dog, an’ I’m thinkin’ 
he liked us. He was worth the windy side o’ twa million sterlin’, an’ no 
friend to his own blood-kin. Money’s an awfu’ thing — overmuch — for a 
lonely man. 

“T’d taken her out twice, there an’ back again, when word came o’ the 
Breslau’s breakdown, just as I prophesied. Calder was her engineer — he’s 
not fit to run a tug down the Solent — and he fairly lifted the engines off 
the bed-plates, an’ they fell down in heaps, by what I heard. So she filled 
from the after stuffin’-box to the after bulkhead, an’ lay star-gazing, with 
seventy-nine squealin’ passengers in the saloon, till the Camaralzaman o’ 
Ramsey & Gold’s Cartagena line gave her a tow to the tune o’ five thousand 
seven hunder an’ forty pound, wi’ costs in the Admiralty Court. She was 
helpless, ye’ll understand, an’ in no case to meet ony weather. Five 
thousand seven hunder an’ forty pounds, with costs, an’ exclusive o° new 
engines! They’d ha’ done better to ha’ kept me on the old timin’. 

“But, even so, the new Board were all for retrenchment. Young Steiner, 
the Jew, was at the bottom of it. They sacked men right an’ left, that would 
not eat the dirt the Board gave ‘em. They cut down repairs; they fed crews 
wi’ leavin’s an’ scrapin’s; and, reversin’, McRimmon’s practice, they hid 
their defeeciencies wi’ paint an’ cheap gildin’. Quem Deus vult perrdere 
prrius dementat, ye remember. 

“In January we went to dry-dock, an’ in the next dock lay the Grotkau, 
their big freighter that was the Dolabella o’ Piegan, Piegan & Walsh’s line 
in ‘84 — a Clyde-built iron boat, a flat-bottomed, pigeon-breasted, under- 
engined, bull-nosed bitch of a five thousand ton freighter, that would 
neither steer, nor steam, nor stop when ye asked her. Whiles she’d attend to 
her helm, whiles she’d take charge, whiles she’d wait to scratch herself, an’ 
whiles she’d buttock into a dockhead. But Holdock and Steiner had bought 
her cheap, and painted her all over like the Hoor o°’ Babylon, an’ we called 
her the Hoor for short.” (By the way, McPhee kept to that name throughout 
the rest of his tale; so you must read accordingly.) “I went to see young 


Bannister — he had to take what the Board gave him, an’ he an’ Calder 
were shifted together from the Breslau to this abortion — an’ talkin’ to him 
I went into the dock under her. Her plates were pitted till the men that were 
paint, paint, paintin’ her laughed at it. But the warst was at the last. She’d a 
great clumsy iron twelve-foot Thresher propeller — Aitcheson designed the 
Kites’ — and just on the tail o’ the shaft, behind the boss, was a red weepin’ 
crack ye could ha’ put a penknife to. Man, it was an awful crack! 

““When d’ ye ship a new tail-shaft?’ I said to Bannister. 

“He knew what I meant. ‘Oh, yon’s a superfeecial flaw,’ says he, not 
lookin’ at me. 

“*Superfeecial Gehenna!’ I said. ‘Ye’ll not take her oot wi’ a solution o’ 
continuity that like.’ 

“*They’ ll putty it up this evening,’ he said. ‘I’m a married man, an’ — ye 
used to know the Board.’ 

“T e’en said what was gied me in that hour. Ye know how a drydock 
echoes. I saw young Steiner standin’ listenin’ above me, an’, man, he used 
language provocative of a breach o’ the peace. I was a spy and a disgraced 
employ, an’ a corrupter o° young Bannister’s morals, an’ he’d prosecute me 
for libel. He went away when I ran up the steps — Pd ha’ thrown him into 
the dock if Pd caught him — an’ there I met McRimmon, wi’ Dandie 
pullin’ on the chain, guidin’ the auld man among the railway lines. 

““McPhee,’ said he, ‘ye’re no paid to fight Holdock, Steiner, Chase & 
Company, Limited, when ye meet. What’s wrong between you?’ 

“<No more than a tail-shaft rotten as a kail-stump. For ony sakes go an’ 
look, McRimmon. It’s a comedietta.’ 

“T’m feared o°’ yon conversational Hebrew,’ said he. ‘Whaur’s the flaw, 
an’ what like?’ 

“*A seven-inch crack just behind the boss. There’s no power on earth will 
fend it just jarrin’ off.’ 

““When??’ 

“That’s beyon’ my knowledge,’ I said. 

“‘So it is; so it is, said McRimmon. ‘We’ve all oor leemitations. Ye’re 
certain it was a crack?’ 

““Man, it’s a crevasse,’ I said, for there were no words to describe the 
magnitude of it. ‘An’ young Bannister’s sayin’ it’s no more than a 
superfeecial flaw!’ 

““Weell, I tak’ it oor business is to mind oor business. If ye’ve ony 
friends aboard her, McPhee, why not bid them to a bit dinner at Radley’s?’ 

“<I was thinkin’ o’ tea in the cuddy,’ I said. ‘Engineers o’ tramp freighters 


cannot afford hotel prices.’ 

“Na! na!’ says the auld man, whimperin’. ‘Not the cuddy. They’ll laugh 
at my Kite, for she’s no plastered with paint like the Hoor. Bid them to 
Radley’s, McPhee, an’ send me the bill. Thank Dandie, here, man. I’m no 
used to thanks.’ Then he turned him round. (I was just thinkin’ the vara 
same thing.) ‘Mister McPhee,’ said he, ‘this is not senile dementia.’ 

““Preserve ‘s!’ I said, clean jumped oot o° mysel’. ‘I was but thinkin’ 
you’re fey, McRimmon.’ 

“Dod, the auld deevil laughed till he nigh sat down on Dandie. ‘Send me 
the bill,’ says he. ‘I’m long past champagne, but tell me how it tastes the 
morn.’ 

“Bell and I bid young Bannister and Calder to dinner at Radley’s. They’ ll 
have no laughin’ an’ singin’ there, but we took a private room — like yacht- 
owners fra’ Cowes.” 

McPhee grinned all over, and lay back to think. 

“And then?” said I. 

“We were no drunk in ony preceese sense o’ the word, but Radley’s 
showed me the dead men. There were six magnums o’ dry champagne an’ 
maybe a bottle o’ whisky.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you four got away with a magnum and a 
half a piece, besides whisky?” I demanded. 

McPhee looked down upon me from between his shoulders with 
toleration. 

“Man, we were not settin’ down to drink,” he said. “They no more than 
made us wutty. To be sure, young Bannister laid his head on the table an’ 
greeted like a bairn, an’ Calder was all for callin’ on Steiner at two in the 
morn an’ painting him galley-green; but they’d been drinkin’ the afternoon. 
Lord, how they twa cursed the Board, an’ the Grotkau, an’ the tail-shaft, an’ 
the engines, an’ a’! They didna talk o’ superfeecial flaws that night. I mind 
young Bannister an’ Calder shakin’ hands on a bond to be revenged on the 
Board at ony reasonable cost this side o’ losing their certificates. Now mark 
ye how false economy ruins business. The Board fed them like swine (I 
have good reason to know it), an’ I’ve obsairved wi’ my ain people that if 
ye touch his stomach ye wauken the deil in a Scot. Men will tak’ a dredger 
across the Atlantic if they ‘re well fed, an’ fetch her somewhere on the 
broadside o° the Americas; but bad food’s bad service the warld over. 

“The bill went to McRimmon, an’ he said no more to me till the week- 
end, when I was at him for more paint, for we’d heard the Kite was 
chartered Liverpool-side. ‘Bide whaur ye’re put,’ said the Blind Deevil. 


‘Man, do ye wash in champagne? The Kite’s no leavin’ here till I gie the 
order, an’ — how am I to waste paint onher, wi’ the Lammergeyer docked 
for who knows how long an’ a’?’ 

“She was our big freighter — McIntyre was engineer — an’ I knew she’d 
come from overhaul not three months. That morn I met McRimmon’s head- 
clerk — ye’ll not know him — fair bitin’ his nails off wi’ mortification. 

“The auld man’s gone gyte,’ says he. ‘He’s withdrawn the 
Lammergeyer.’ 

“Maybe he has reasons,’ says I. 

“Reasons! He’s daft!’ 

“Hell no be daft till he begins to paint,’ I said. 

“<That’s just what he’s done — and South American freights higher than 
we'll live to see them again. He’s laid her up to paint her — to paint her — 
to paint her!’ says the little clerk, dancin’ like a hen on a hot plate. ‘Five 
thousand ton o’ potential freight rottin’ in drydock, man; an’ he dolin’ the 
paint out in quarter-pound tins, for it cuts him to the heart, mad though he 
is. An’ the Grotkau — the Grotkau of all conceivable bottoms — soaking 
up every pound that should be ours at Liverpool!’ 

“I was staggered wi’ this folly — considerin’ the dinner at Radley’s in 
connection wi’ the same. 

“Ye may well stare, McPhee,’ says the head-clerk. ‘There’s engines, an’ 
rollin’ stock, an’ iron bridgesd’ ye know what freights are noo? an’ pianos, 
an’ millinery, an’ fancy Brazil cargo o’ every species pourin’ into the 
Grotkau — the Grotkau o’ the Jerusalem firm — and the Lammergeyer’s 
bein’ painted!’ 

“Losh, I thought he’d drop dead wi’ the fits. 

“T could say no more than ‘Obey orders, if ye break owners,’ but on the 
Kite we believed McRimmon was mad; an’ McIntyre of the Lammergeyer 
was for lockin’ him up by some patent legal process he’d found in a book o’ 
maritime law. An’ a’ that week South American freights rose an’ rose. It 
was sinfu’! 

“Syne Bell got orders to tak’ the Kite round to Liverpool in water-ballast, 
and McRimmon came to bid’s good-bye, yammerin’ an’ whinin’ o’er the 
acres 0’ paint he’d lavished on the Lammergeyer. 

“I look to you to retrieve it,’ says he. ‘I look to you to reimburse me! 
‘Fore God, why are ye not cast off? Are ye dawdlin’ in dock for a purpose?’ 

““What odds, McRimmon?’ says Bell. “We’ll be a day behind the fair at 
Liverpool. The Grotkau’s got all the freight that might ha’ been ours an’ the 
Lammergeyer’s.” McRimmon laughed an’ chuckled — the pairfect eemage 


o’ senile dementia. Ye ken his eyebrows wark up an’ down like a gorilla’s. 

““Ye’re under sealed orders,’ said he, tee-heein’ an’ scratchin’ himself. 
“Yon’s they’ — to be opened seriatim. 

“Says Bell, shufflin’ the envelopes when the auld man had gone ashore: 
“We’re to creep round a’ the south coast, standin’ in for orders his weather, 
too. There’s no question o° his lunacy now.’ 

“Well, we buttocked the auld Kite along — vara bad weather we made — 
standin’ in all alongside for telegraphic orders, which are the curse o’ 
skippers. Syne we made over to Holyhead, an’ Bell opened the last 
envelope for the last instructions. I was wi’ him in the cuddy, an’ he threw it 
over to me, cryin’: ‘Did ye ever know the like, Mac?’ 

“PII no say what McRimmon had written, but he was far from mad. 
There was a sou’wester brewin’ when we made the mouth o’ the Mersey, a 
bitter cold morn wi’ a grey-green sea and a grey-green sky — Liverpool 
weather, as they say; an’ there we lay choppin’, an’ the crew swore. Ye 
canna keep secrets aboard ship. They thought McRimmon was mad, too. 

“Syne we saw the Grotkau rollin’ oot on the top o’ flood, deep an’ double 
deep, wi’ her new-painted funnel an’ her new-painted boats an’ a’. She 
looked her name, an’, moreover, she coughed like it. Calder tauld me at 
Radley’s what ailed his engines, but my own ear would ha’ told me twa 
mile awa’, by the beat o’ them. Round we came, plungin’ an’ squatterin’ in 
her wake, an’ the wind cut wi’ good promise o’ more to come. By six it 
blew hard but clear, an’ before the middle watch it was a sou’wester in 
aimest. 

“*She’ll edge into Ireland, this gait,’ says Bell. I was with him on the 
bridge, watchin’ the Grotkau’s port light. Ye canna see green so far as red, 
or we’d ha’ kept to leeward. We’d no passengers to consider, an’ (all eyes 
being on the Grotkau) we fair walked into a liner rampin’ home to 
Liverpool. Or, to be preceese, Bell no more than twisted the Kite oot from 
under her bows, and there was a little damnin’ betwix’ the twa bridges. 
“Noo a passenger” — McPhee regarded me benignantly — ”wad ha’ told 
the papers that as soon as he got to the Customs. We stuck to the Grotkau’s 
tail that night an’ the next twa days — she slowed down to five knot by my 
reckonin’ and we lapped along the weary way to the Fastnet.” 

“But you don’t go by the Fastnet to get to any South American port, do 
you?” I said. 

“We do not. We prefer to go as direct as may be. But we were followin’ 
the Grotkau, an’ she’d no walk into that gale for ony consideration. 
Knowin’ what I did to her discredit, I couldna blame young Bannister. It 


was warkin’ up to a North Atlantic winter gale, snow an’ sleet an’ a 
perishin’ wind. Eh, it was like the Deil walkin’ abroad o’ the surface o’ the 
deep, whuppin’ off the top o’ the waves before he made up his mind. 
They’d bore up against it so far, but the minute she was clear o’ the Skelligs 
she fair tucked up her skirts an’ ran for it by Dunmore Head. Wow, she 
rolled! 

“<She’ll be makin’ Smerwick,’ says Bell. 

“She’d ha’ tried for Ventry by noo if she meant that,’ I said. 

““They’ll roll the funnel oot o’ her, this gait,’ says Bell. ‘Why canna 
Bannister keep her head to sea?’ 

“Its the tail-shaft. Ony rollin’’s better than pitchin’ wi’ superfeecial 
cracks in the tail-shaft. Calder knows that much,’ I said. 

“Tes ill wark retreevin’ steamers this weather,’ said Bell. His beard and 
whiskers were frozen to his oilskin, an’ the spray was white on the weather 
side of him. Pairfect North Atlantic winter weather! 

“One by one the sea raxed away our three boats, an’ the davits were 
crumpled like ram’s horns. 

““Yon’s bad,’ said Bell, at the last. “Ye canna pass a hawser wi’oot a 
boat.’ Bell was a vara judeecious man — for an Aberdonian. 

“Pm not one that fashes himself for eventualities outside the engine- 
room, so I e’en slipped down betwixt waves to see how the Kite fared. 
Man, she’s the best geared boat of her class that ever left Clyde! Kinloch, 
my second, knew her as well as I did. I found him dryin’ his socks on the 
main-steam, an’ combin’ his whiskers wi’ the comb Janet gied me last year, 
for the warld an’ a’ as though we were in port. I tried the feed, speered into 
the stoke-hole, thumbed all bearin’s, spat on the thrust for luck, gied ‘em 
my blessin’, an’ took Kinloch’s socks before I went up to the bridge again. 

“Then Bell handed me the wheel, an’ went below to warm himself. When 
he came up my gloves were frozen to the spokes an’ the ice clicked over my 
eyelids. Pairfect North Atlantic winter weather, as I was sayin’. 

“The gale blew out by night, but we lay in smotherin’ cross-seas that 
made the auld Kite chatter from stem to stern. I slowed to thirty-four, I 
mind — no, thirty-seven. There was a long swell the morn, an’ the Grotkau 
was headin’ into it west awa’. 

“‘She’ll win to Rio yet, tail-shaft or no tail-shaft,’ says Bell. 

“*TLast night shook her,’ I said. ‘She’ Il jar it off yet, mark my word.’ 

“We were then, maybe, a hunder and fifty mile westsou’west o° Slyne 
Head, by dead reckonin’. Next day we made a hunder an’ thirty — ye’ll 
note we were not racin-boats — an’ the day after a hunder an’ sixty-one, an’ 


that made us, we’ ll say, Eighteen an’ a bittock west, an’ maybe Fifty-one an’ 
a bittock north, crossin’ all the North Atlantic liner lanes on the long slant, 
always in sight o’ the Grotkau, creepin’ up by night and fallin’ awa’ by day. 
After the gale it was cold weather wi’ dark nights. 

“T was in the engine-room on Friday night, just before the middle watch, 
when Bell whustled down the tube: ‘She’s done it’; an’ up I came. 

“The Grotkau was just a fair distance south, an’ one by one she ran up the 
three red lights in a vertical line — the sign of a steamer not under control. 

““Yon’s a tow for us,’ said Bell, lickin’ his chops. ‘She’ll be worth more 
than the Breslau. We’ll go down to her, McPhee!’ 

““Bide a while,’ I said. ‘The seas fair throng wi’ ships here.’ 

“Reason why,’ said Bell. ‘It’s a fortune gaun beggin’. What d’ ye think, 
man?’ 

“*Gie her till daylight. She knows we’re here. If Bannister needs help 
he’ Il loose a rocket.’ 

““Wha told ye Bannister’s need? We’ll ha’ some rag-an’-bone tramp 
snappin’ her up under oor nose,’ said he; an’ he put the wheel over. We were 
goin’ slow. 

““Bannister wad like better to go home on a liner an’ eat in the saloon. 
Mind ye what they said 0’ Holdock & Steiner’s food that night at Radley’s? 
Keep her awa’, man — keep her awa’. A tow’s a tow, but a derelict’s big 
salvage.’ 

““Fi-eh! ‘said Bell. ‘Yon’s an inshot o° yours, Mac. I love ye like a 
brother. We’ll bide whaur we are till daylight’; an’ he kept her awa’. 

“Syne up went a rocket forward, an’ twa on the bridge, an’ a blue light 
aft. Syne a tar-barrel forward again. 

“<She’s sinkin’,’ said Bell. ‘It’s all gaun, an’ I’ll get no more than a pair o’ 
night-glasses for pickin’ up young Bannister — the fool!’ 

“< Fair an’ soft again,’ I said. ‘She’s signallin’ to the south of us. 
Bannister knows as well as I that one rocket would bring the Breslau. He’ ll 
no be wastin’ fireworks for nothin’. Hear her ca’!’ 

“The Grotkau whustled an’ whustled for five minutes, an’ then there were 
more fireworks — a regular exhibeetion. 

“That’s no for men in the regular trade,’ says Bell. ‘Ye’re right, Mac. 
That’s for a cuddy full o’ passengers.’ He blinked through the night-glasses 
when it lay a bit thick to southward. 

““What d’ ye make of it?’ I said. 

“Liner, he says. ‘Yon’s her rocket. Ou, ay; they’ve waukened the gold- 
strapped skipper, an’ — noo they’ve waukened the passengers. They’re 


turnin’ on the electrics, cabin by cabin. Yon’s anither rocket! They’re 
comin’ up to help the perishin’ in deep watters.’ 

““Gie me the glass,’ I said. But Bell danced on the bridge, clean dementit. 
“Mails-mails-mails!’ said he. ‘Under contract wi’ the Government for the 
due conveyance o’ the mails; an’ as such, Mac, yell note, she may rescue 
life at sea, but she canna tow! — she canna tow! Yon’s her night-signal. 
She’ll be up in half an hour!’ 

““Gowk!’ I said, ‘an’ we blazin’ here wi’ all oor lights. Oh, Bell, ye’re a 
fool!’ 

“He tumbled off the bridge forward, an’ I tumbled aft, an’ before ye 
could wink our lights were oot, the engine-room hatch was covered, an’ we 
lay pitch-dark, watchin’ the lights o’ the liner come up that the Grotkau’d 
been signallin’ to. Twenty knot an hour she came, every cabin lighted, an’ 
her boats swung awa’. It was grandly done, an’ in the inside of an hour. She 
stopped like Mrs. Holdock’s machine; down went the gangway, down went 
the boats, an’ in ten minutes we heard the passengers cheerin’, an’ awa’ she 
fled. 

“*They’ll tell o’ this all the days they live,’ said Bell. ‘A rescue at sea by 
night, as pretty as a play. Young Bannister an’ Calder will be drinkin’ in the 
saloon, an’ six months hence the Board o’ Trade ‘ll gie the skipper a pair o° 
binoculars. It’s vara philanthropic all round.’ 

“We’ll lay by till day — ye may think we waited for it wi’ sore eyes an’ 
there sat the Grotkau, her nose a bit cocked, just leerin’ at us. She looked 
paifectly ridiculous. 

“She’ll be fillin’ aft,’ says Bell; ‘for why is she down by the stern? The 
tail-shaft’s punched a hole in her, an’ — we ‘ve no boats. There’s three 
hunder thousand pound sterlin’, at a conservative estimate, droonin’ before 
our eyes. What’s to do?’ An’ his bearin’s got hot again in a minute: he was 
an incontinent man. 

“Run her as near as ye daur,’ I said. ‘Gie me a jacket an’ a lifeline, an’ 
PI swum for it.’ There was a bit lump of a sea, an’ it was cold in the wind 
— vara cold; but they’d gone overside like passengers, young Bannister an’ 
Calder an’ a’, leaving the gangway down on the lee-side. It would ha’ been 
a flyin’ in the face o’ manifest Providence to overlook the invitation. We 
were within fifty yards o’ her while Kinloch was garmin’ me all over wi’ oil 
behind the galley; an’ as we ran past I went outboard for the salvage o’ three 
hunder thousand pound. Man, it was perishin’ cold, but I’d done my job 
judgmatically, an’ came scrapin’ all along her side slap on to the lower 
gratin’ o’ the gangway. No one more astonished than me, I assure ye. Before 


Pd caught my breath I’d skinned both my knees on the gratin’, an’ was 
climbin’ up before she rolled again. I made my line fast to the rail, an’ 
squattered aft to young Bannister’s cabin, whaaur I dried me wi’ everything 
in his bunk, an’ put on every conceivable sort o’ rig I found till the blood 
was circulatin’. Three pair drawers, I mind I found — to begin upon — an’ 
I needed them all. It was the coldest cold I remember in all my experience. 

“Syne I went aft to the engine-room. The Grotkau sat on her own tail, as 
they say. She was vara shortshafted, an’ her gear was all aft. There was four 
or five foot o’ water in the engine-room slummockin’ to and fro, black an’ 
greasy; maybe there was six foot. The stoke-hold doors were screwed 
home, an’ the stoke-hold was tight enough, but for a minute the mess in the 
engine-room deceived me. Only for a minute, though, an’ that was because 
I was not, in a manner 0’ speakin’, as calm as ordinar’. I looked again to 
mak’ sure. ‘T was just black wi’ bilge: dead watter that must ha’ come in 
fortuitously, ye ken.” 

“McPhee, I’m only a passenger,” I said, “but you don’t persuade me that 
six foot 0’ water can come into an engine-room fortuitously.” 

“Who’s tryin’ to persuade one way or the other?” McPhee retorted. “I’m 
Statin’ the facts o’ the case — the simple, natural facts. Six or seven foot 0’ 
dead watter in the engine-room is a vara depressin’ sight if ye think there’s 
like to be more comin’; but I did not consider that such was likely, and so, 
yell note, I was not depressed.” 

“That’s all very well, but I want to know about the water,” I said. 

“T’ve told ye. There was six feet or more there, wi’ Calder’s cap floatin’ 
on top.” 

“Where did it come from?” 

“Weel, in the confusion o’ things after the propeller had dropped off an’ 
the engines were racin’ an’ a’, it’s vara possible that Calder might ha’ lost it 
off his head an’ no troubled himself to pick it up again. I remember seem’ 
that cap on him at Southampton.” 

“T don’t want to know about the cap. I’m asking where the water came 
from and what it was doing there, and why you were so certain that it 
wasn’t a leak, McPhee?” 

“For good reason-for good an’ sufficient reason.” 

“Give it to me, then.” 

“Weel, it’s a reason that does not properly concern myself only. To be 
preceese, I’m of opinion that it was due, the watter, in part to an error o’ 
judgment in another man. We can a’ mak’ mistakes.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon?” 


“T got me to the rail again, an’, ‘What’s wrang?’ said Bell, hailin’. 

“<She’ ll do,’ I said. ‘Send’s o’er a hawser, an’ a man to steer. I’ ll pull him 
in by the life-line.’ 

“I could see heads bobbin’ back an’ forth, an’ a whuff or two o’ strong 
words. Then Bell said: ‘They’ll not trust themselves — one of ‘em — in 
this waiter — except Kinloch, an’ Pll no spare him.’ 

“<The more salvage to me, then,’ I said. ‘I’ll make shift solo.’ 

“Says one dock-rat, at this: ‘D’ ye think she’s safe?’ 

“PII guarantee ye nothing,’ I said, ‘except maybe a hammerin’ for 
keepin’ me this long.’ 

“Then he sings out: ‘There’s no more than one lifebelt, an’ they canna 
find it, or I’d come.’ 

“Throw him over, the Jezebel,’ I said, for I was oot o° patience; an’ they 
took haud o’ that volunteer before he knew what was in store, and hove him 
over, in the bight of my life-line. So I e’en hauled him upon the sag of it, 
hand over fist — a vara welcome recruit when I’d tilted the salt watter oot 
of him: for, by the way, he could na swim. 

“Syne they bent a twa-inch rope to the life-line, an’ a hawser to that, an’ I 
led the rope o’er the drum of a hand-winch forward, an’ we sweated the 
hawser inboard an’ made it fast to the Grotkau’s bitts. 

“Bell brought the Kite so close I feared she’d roll in an’ do the Grotkau’s 
plates a mischief. He hove anither life-line to me, an’ went astern, an’ we 
had all the weary winch work to do again wi’ a second hawser. For all that, 
Bell was right: we’d along tow before us, an’ though Providence had helped 
us that far, there was no sense in leavin’ too much to its keepin’. When the 
second hawser was fast, I was wet wi’ sweat, an’ I cried Bell to tak’ up his 
slack an’ go home. The other man was by way o’ helpin’ the work wi’ askin’ 
for drinks, but I e’en told him he must hand reef an’ steer, beginnin’ with 
steerin’, for I was goin’ to turn in. He steered — oh, ay, he steered, in a 
manner 0’ speakin’. At the least, he grippit the spokes an’ twiddled ‘em an’ 
looked wise, but I doubt if the Hoor ever felt it. I turned in there an’ then, to 
young Bannister’s bunk, an’ slept past expression. I waukened ragin’ wi’ 
hunger, a fair lump o’ sea runnin’, the Kite snorin’ awa’ four knots an hour; 
an’ the Grotkau slappin’ her nose under, an’ yawin’ an’ standin’ over at 
discretion. She was a most disgracefu’ tow. But the shameful thing of all 
was the food. I raxed me a meal fra galley-shelves an’ pantries an’ 
lazareetes an’ cubby-holes that I would not ha’ gied to the mate of a Cardiff 
collier; an’ ye ken we say a Cardiff mate will eat clinkers to save waste. I’m 
sayin’ it was simply vile! The crew had written what they thought of it on 


the new paint o’ the fo’c’sle, but I had not a decent soul wi’ me to complain 
on. There was nothin’ for me to do save watch the hawsers an’ the Kite’s 
tail squatterin’ down in white watter when she lifted to a sea; so I got steam 
on the after donkey-pump, an’ pumped oot the engine-room. There’s no 
sense in leavin’ waiter loose in a ship. When she was dry, I went doun the 
shaft-tunnel, an’ found she was leakin’ a little through the stuffin’box, but 
nothin’ to make wark. The propeller had e’en jarred off, as I knew it must, 
an’ Calder had been waitin’ for it to go wi’ his hand on the gear. He told me 
as much when I met him ashore. There was nothin’ started or strained. It 
had just slipped awa’ to the bed o’ the Atlantic as easy as a man dyin’ wi’ 
due warning — a most providential business for all concerned. Syne I took 
stock o° the Grotkau’s upper works. Her boats had been smashed on the 
davits, an’ here an’ there was the rail missin’, an’ a ventilator or two had 
fetched awa’, an’ the bridge-rails were bent by the seas; but her hatches 
were tight, and she’d taken no sort of harm. Dod, I came to hate her like a 
human bein’, for I was eight weary days aboard, starvin’ — ay, starvin’? — 
within a cable’s length o’ plenty. All day I laid in the bunk reading the’ 
Woman-Hater,’ the grandest book Charlie Reade ever wrote, an’ pickin’ a 
toothful here an’ there. It was weary, weary work. Eight days, man, I was 
aboard the Grotkau, an’ not one full meal did I make. Sma’ blame her crew 
would not stay by her. The other man? Oh I warked him wi’ a vengeance to 
keep him warm. 

“Tt came on to blow when we fetched soundin’s, an’ that kept me standin’ 
by the hawsers, lashed to the capstan, breathin’ twixt green seas. I near died 
o’ cauld an’ hunger, for the Grotkau towed like a barge, an’ Bell howkit her 
along through or over. It was vara thick up-Channel, too. We were standin’ 
in to make some sort o’ light, an’ we near walked over twa three fishin’- 
boats, an’ they cried us we were overclose to Falmouth. Then we were near 
cut down by a drunken foreign fruiter that was blunderin’ between us an’ 
the shore, and it got thicker an’ thicker that night, an’ I could feel by the tow 
Bell did not know whaur he was. Losh, we knew in the morn, for the wind 
blew the fog oot like a candle, an’ the sun came clear; and as surely as 
McRimmon gied me my cheque, the shadow o° the Eddystone lay across 
our tow-rope! We were that near — ay, we were that near! Bell fetched the 
Kite round with the jerk that came close to tearin’ the bitts out o’ the 
Grotkau, an’ I mind I thanked my Maker in young Bannister’s cabin when 
we were inside Plymouth breakwater. 

“The first to come aboard was McRimmon, wi’ Dandie. Did I tell you our 
orders were to take anything we found into Plymouth? The auld deil had 


just come down overnight, puttin’ two an’ two together from what Calder 
had told him when the liner landed the Grotkau’s men. He had preceesely 
hit oor time. I’d hailed Bell for something to eat, an’ he sent it o’er in the 
same boat wi’ McRimmon, when the auld man came to me. He grinned an’ 
slapped his legs and worked his eyebrows the while I ate. 

“How do Holdock, Steiner & Chase feed their men?’ said he. 

“Ye can see,’ I said, knockin’ the top off another beer-bottle. ‘I did not 
sign to be starved, McRimmon.’ 

““Nor to swum, either,’ said he, for Bell had tauld him how I carried the 
line aboard. ‘Well, I’m thinkin’ you’ll be no loser. What freight could we 
ha’ put into the Lammergeyer would equal salvage on four hunder thousand 
pounds — hull an’ cargo? Eh, McPhee? This cuts the liver out o° Holdock, 
Steiner, Chase & Company, Limited. Eh, McPhee? An’ I’m sufferin’ from 
senile dementia now? Eh, MCPhee? An’ I’m not daft, am I, till I begin to 
paint the Lammergeyer? Eh, McPhee? Ye may weel lift your leg, Dandie! I 
ha’ the laugh o’ them all. Ye found watter in the engine-room?’ 

““To speak wi’ oot prejudice,’ I said, ‘there was some watter.’ 

“They thought she was sinkin’ after the propeller went. She filled wi’ 
extraordinary rapeedity. Calder said it grieved him an’ Bannister to abandon 
her.’ 

“T thought o’ the dinner at Radley’s, an’ what like o’ food I’d eaten for 
eight days. 

“Tt would grieve them sore,’ I said. 

“But the crew would not hear o’ stayin’ and workin’ her back under 
canvas. They’re gaun up an’ down sayin’ they’d ha’ starved first.’ 

““They’d ha’ starved if they’d stayed,’ said I. 

“<I tak’ it, fra Calder’s account, there was a mutiny a’ most.’ 

“Ye know more than I, McRimmon’ I said. ‘Speakin’ wi’oot prejudice, 
for we’re all in the same boat, who opened the bilgecock?’ 

“Oh, that’s it — is it?’ said the auld man, an’ I could see he was 
surprised. ‘A bilge-cock, ye say?’ 

“J believe it was a bilge-cock. They were all shut when I came aboard, 
but some one had flooded the engine-room eight feet over all, and shut it off 
with the worm-an’-wheel gear from the second gratin’ afterwards.’ 

““Losh!’ said McRimmon. ‘The ineequity 0’ man’s beyond belief. But it’s 
awfuw’ discreditable to Holdock, Steiner & Chase, if that came oot in court.’ 

“Tt’s just my own curiosity,’ I said. 

““Aweel, Dandie’s afflicted wi’ the same disease. Dandie, strive against 
curiosity, for it brings a little dog into traps an’ suchlike. Whaur was the 


Kite when yon painted liner took off the Grotkau’s people?’ 

“<Just there or thereabouts,’ I said. 

“*An’ which o’ you twa thought to cover your lights?’ said he, winkin’. 

““Dandle,’ I said to the dog, ‘we must both strive against curiosity. It’s an 
unremunerative business. What’s our chance o’ salvage, Dandie?’ 

“He laughed till he choked. ‘Tak’ what I gie you, McPhee, an’ be 
content,’ he said. ‘Lord, how a man wastes time when he gets old. Get 
aboard the Kite, mon, as soon as ye can. I’ve clean forgot there’s a Baltic 
charter yammerin’ for you at London. That’ll be your last voyage, I’m 
thinkin’, excep’ by way o’ pleasure.’ 

“Steiner’s men were comin’ aboard to take charge an’ tow her round, an’ 
I passed young Steiner in a boat as I went to the Kite. He looked down his 
nose; but McRimmon pipes up: ‘Here’s the man ye owe the Grotkau to — 
at a price, Steiner — at a price! Let me introduce Mr. McPhee to you. 
Maybe ye’ve met before; but ye’ve vara little luck in keepin’ your men — 
ashore or afloat!’ 

“Young Steiner looked angry enough to eat him as he chuckled an’ 
whustled in his dry old throat. 

““Ye’ve not got your award yet,’ Steiner says. 

“Na, na,’ says the auld man, in a screech ye could hear to the Hoe, ‘but 
I’ve twa million sterlin’, an’ no bairns, ye Judeeas Apella, if ye mean to 
fight; an’ Pll match ye p’und for p’und till the last p’und’s oot. Ye ken me, 
Steiner! I’m McRimmon o°’ McNaughten & McRimmon!’ 

“Dod, he said betwix’ his teeth, sittin’ back in the boat, ‘I’ve waited 
fourteen year to break that Jewfirm, an’ God be thankit I’ll do it now.’ 

“The Kite was in the Baltic while the auld man was warkin’ his warks, 
but I know the assessors valued the Grotkau, all told, at over three hunder 
and sixty thousand — her manifest was a treat o’ richness — an’ 
McRimmon got a third for salvin’ an abandoned ship. Ye see, there’s vast 
deeference between towin’ a ship wi’ men on her an’ pickin’ up a derelict — 
a vast deeference — in pounds sterlin’. Moreover, twa three o’ the 
Grotkau’s crew were burnin’ to testify about food, an’ there was a note o’ 
Calder to the Board, in regard to the tail-shaft, that would ha’ been vara 
damagin’ if it had come into court. They knew better than to fight. 

“Syne the Kite came back, an’ McRimmon paid off me an’ Bell 
personally, an’ the rest of the crew pro rata, I believe it’s ca’ed. My share — 
oor share, I should say — was just twenty-five thousand pound sterlin’.” 

At this point Janet jumped up and kissed him. 

“Five-and-twenty thousand pound sterlin’. Noo, I’m fra the North, and 


I’m not the like to fling money awa’ rashly, but I’d gie six months’ pay — 
one hunder an’ twenty pounds — to know who flooded the engine-room of 
the Grotkau. I’m fairly well acquaint wi’ McRimmon’s eediosyncrasies, and 
he’d no hand in it. It was not Calder, for I’ve asked him, an’ he wanted to 
fight me. It would be in the highest degree unprofessional o’ Calder — not 
fightin’, but openin’ bilge-cocks — but for a while I thought it was him. Ay, 
I judged it might be him — under temptation.” 

“What’s your theory?” I demanded. 

“Weel, I’m inclined to think it was one o’ those singular providences that 
remind us we’re in the hands o’ Higher Powers.”. 

“Tt couldn’t open and shut itself?” 

“T did not mean that; but some half-starvin’ oiler or, maybe, trimmer must 
ha’ opened it awhile to mak’ sure o’ leavin’ the Grotkau. It’s a demoralisin’ 
thing to see an engine-room flood up after any accident to the gear — 
demoralisin’ and deceptive both. Aweel, the man got what he wanted, for 
they went aboard the liner cryin’ that the Grotkau was sinkin’. But it’s 
curious to think o’ the consequences. In a’ human probability, he’s bein’ 
damned in heaps at the present moment aboard another tramp freighter; an’ 
here am I, wi’ five-an’-twenty thousand pound invested, resolute to go to 
sea no more — providential’s the preceese word — except as a passenger, 
ye’ ll understand, Janet.” 





McPhee kept his word. He and Janet went for a voyage as passengers in 
the first-class saloon. They paid seventy pounds for their berths; and Janet 
found a very sick woman in the second-class saloon, so that for sixteen days 
she lived below, and chatted with the stewardesses at the foot of the second- 
saloon stairs while her patient slept. McPhee was a passenger for exactly 
twenty-four hours. Then the engineers’ mess — where the oilcloth tables 
are — joyfully took him to its bosom, and for the rest of the voyage that 
company was richer by the unpaid services of a highly certificated engineer. 


AN ERROR IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


Before he was thirty, he discovered that there was no one to play with him. 
Though the wealth of three toilsome generations stood to his account, 
though his tastes in the matter of books, bindings, rugs, swords, bronzes, 
lacquer, pictures, plate, statuary, horses, conservatories, and agriculture 
were educated and catholic, the public opinion of his country wanted to 
know why he did not go to office daily, as his father had before him. 

So he fled, and they howled behind him that he was an unpatriotic 
Anglomaniac, born to consume fruits, one totally lacking in public spirit. 
He wore an eyeglass; he had built a wall round his country house, with a 
high gate that shut, instead of inviting America to sit on his flower-beds; he 
ordered his clothes from England; and the press of his abiding city cursed 
him, from his eye-glass to his trousers, for two consecutive days. 

When he rose to light again, it was where nothing less than the tents of an 
invading army in Piccadilly would make any difference to anybody. If he 
had money and leisure, England stood ready to give him all that money and 
leisure could buy. That price paid, she would ask no questions. He took his 
cheque-book and accumulated things — warily at first, for he remembered 
that in America things own the man. To his delight, he discovered that in 
England he could put his belongings under his feet; for classes, ranks, and 
denominations of people rose, as it were, from the earth, and silently and 
discreetly took charge of his possessions. They had been born and bred for 
that sole purpose — servants of the cheque-book. When that was at an end 
they would depart as mysteriously as they had come. 

The impenetrability of this regulated life irritated him, and he strove to 
learn something of the human side of these people. He retired baffled, to be 
trained by his menials. In America, the native demoralises the English 
servant. In England, the servant educates the master. Wilton Sargent strove 
to learn all they taught as ardently as his father had striven to wreck, before 
capture, the railways of his native land; and it must have been some touch 
of the old bandit railway blood that bade him buy, for a song, Holt Hangars, 
whose forty-acre lawn, as every one knows, sweeps down in velvet to the 
quadruple tracks of the Great Buchonian Railway. Their trains flew by 
almost continuously, with a bee-like drone in the day and a flutter of strong 
wings at night. The son of Merton Sargent had good right to be interested in 
them. He owned controlling interests in several thousand miles of track, — 
not permanent way, — built on altogether different plans, where 


locomotives eternally whistled for grade-crossings, and parlor-cars of 
fabulous expense and unrestful design skated round curves that the Great 
Buchonian would have condemned as unsafe in a construction-line. From 
the edge of his lawn he could trace the chaired metals falling away, rigid as 
a bowstring, into the valley of the Prest, studded with the long perspective 
of the block signals, buttressed with stone, and carried, high above all 
possible risk, on a forty-foot embankment. 

Left to himself, he would have builded a private car, and kept it at the 
nearest railway-station, Amberley Royal, five miles away. But those into 
whose hands he had committed himself for his English training had little 
knowledge of railways and less of private cars. The one they knew was 
something that existed in the scheme of things for their convenience. The 
other they held to be “distinctly American”; and, with the versatility of his 
race, Wilton Sargent had set out to be just a little more English than the 
English. 

He succeeded to admiration. He learned not to redecorate Holt Hangars, 
though he warmed it; to leave his guests alone; to refrain from superfluous 
introductions; to abandon manners of which he had great store, and to hold 
fast by manner which can after labour be acquired. He learned to let other 
people, hired for the purpose, attend to the duties for which they were paid. 
He learned — this he got from a ditcher on the estate — that every man 
with whom he came in contact had his decreed position in the fabric of the 
realm, which position he would do well to consult. Last mystery of all, he 
learned to golf — well: and when an American knows the innermost 
meaning of “Don’t press, slow back, and keep your eye on the ball,” he is, 
for practical purposes, denationalised. 

His other education proceeded on the pleasantest lines. Was he interested 
in any conceivable thing in heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth? Forthwith appeared at his table, guided by those 
safe hands into which he had fallen, the very men who had best said, done, 
written, explored, excavated, built, launched, created, or studied that one 
thing — herders of books and prints in the British Museum; specialists in 
scarabs, cartouches, and dynasties Egyptian; rovers and raiders from the 
heart of unknown lands; toxicologists; orchid-hunters; monographers on 
flint implements, carpets, prehistoric man, or early Renaissance music. 
They came, and they played with him. They asked no questions; they cared 
not so much as a pin who or what he was. They demanded only that he 
should be able to talk and listen courteously. Their work was done 
elsewhere and out of his sight. 


There were also women. 

“Never,” said Wilton Sargent to himself, “has an American seen England 
as I’m seeing it”; and he thought, blushing beneath the bedclothes, of the 
unregenerate and blatant days when he would steam to office, down the 
Hudson, in his twelve-hundred-ton ocean-going steam-yacht, and arrive, by 
gradations, at Bleecker Street, hanging on to a leather strap between an Irish 
washerwoman and a German anarchist. If any of his guests had seen him 
then they would have said: “How distinctly American!” and — Wilton did 
not care for that tone. He had schooled himself to an English walk, and, so 
long as he did not raise it, an English voice. He did not gesticulate with his 
hands; he sat down on most of his enthusiasms, but he could not rid himself 
of The Shibboleth. He would ask for the Worcestershire sauce: even 
Howard, his immaculate butler, could not break him of this. 

It was decreed that he should complete his education in a wild and 
wonderful manner, and, further, that I should be in at that death. 

Wilton had more than once asked me to Holt Hangars, for the purpose of 
showing how well the new life fitted him, and each time I had declared it 
creaseless. His third invitation was more informal than the others, and he 
hinted of some matter in which he was anxious for my sympathy or 
counsel, or both. There is room for an infinity of mistakes when a man 
begins to take liberties with his nationality; and I went down expecting 
things. A seven-foot dog-cart and a groom in the black Holt Hangars livery 
met me at Amberley Royal. At Holt Hangars I was received by a person of 
elegance and true reserve, and piloted to my luxurious chamber. There were 
no other guests in the house, and this set me thinking. 

Wilton came into my room about half an hour before dinner, and though 
his face was masked with a drop-curtain of highly embroidered 
indifference, I could see that he was not at ease. In time, for he was then 
almost as difficult to move as one of my own countrymen, I extracted the 
tale — simple in its extravagance, extravagant in its simplicity. It seemed 
that Hackman of the British Museum had been staying with him about ten 
days before, boasting of scarabs. Hackman has a way of carrying really 
priceless antiquities on his tie-ring and in his trouser pockets. Apparently, 
he had intercepted something on its way to the Boulak Museum which, he 
said, was “a genuine Amen-Hotepa queen’s scarab of the Fourth Dynasty.” 
Now Wilton had bought from Cassavetti, whose reputation is not above 
suspicion, a scarab of much the same scarabeousness, and had left it in his 
London chambers. Hackman at a venture, but knowing Cassavetti, 
pronounced it an imposition. There was long discussion — savant versus 


millionaire, one saying: “ut I know it cannot be”; and the other: “But I can 
and will prove it.” Wilton found it necessary for his soul’s satisfaction to go 
up to town, then and there, — a forty-mile run, — and bring back the scarab 
before dinner. It was at this point that he began to cut corners with 
disastrous results. Amberley Royal station being five miles away, and 
putting in of horses a matter of time, Wilton had told Howard, the 
immaculate butler, to signal the next train to stop; and Howard, who was 
more of a man of resource than his master gave him credit for, had, with the 
red flag of the ninth hole of the links which crossed the bottom of the lawn, 
signalled vehemently to the first down-train; and it had stopped. Here 
Wilton’s account became confused. He attempted, it seems, to get into that 
highly indignant express, but a guard restrained him with more or less force 
— hauled him, in fact, backyards from the window of a locked carriage. 
Wilton must have struck the gravel with some vehemence, for the 
consequences, he admitted, were a free fight on the line in which he lost his 
hat, and was at last dragged into the guard’s van and set down breathless. 

He had pressed money upon the man, and very foolishly had explained 
everything but his name. This he clung to, for he had a vision of tall head- 
lines in the New York papers, and well knew no son of Merton Sargent 
could expect mercy that side the water. The guard, to Wilton’s amazement, 
refused the money on the grounds that this was a matter for the Company to 
attend to. Wilton insisted on his incognito, and, therefore, found two 
policemen waiting for him at St. Botolph terminus. When he expressed a 
wish to buy a new hat and telegraph to his friends, both policemen with one 
voice warned him that whatever he said would be used as evidence against 
him; and this had impressed Wilton tremendously. 

“They were so infernally polite,” he said. “If they had clubbed me I 
wouldn’t have cared; but it was, ‘Step this way, sir,’ and, ‘Up those stairs, 
please, sir,’ till they jailed me — jailed me like a common drunk, and I had 
to stay in a filthy little cubby-hole of a cell all night.” 

“That comes of not giving your name and not wiring your lawyer,” I 
replied. “What did you get?” 

“Forty shillings, or a month,” said Wilton, promptly, — ”next morning 
bright and early. They were working us off, three a minute. A girl in a pink 
hat — she was brought in at three in the morning — got ten days. I suppose 
I was lucky. I must have knocked his senses out of the guard. He told the 
old duck on the bench that I had told him I was a sergeant in the army, and 
that I was gathering beetles on the track. That comes of trying to explain to 
an Englishman.” 


“And you?” 

“Oh, I said nothing. I wanted to get out. I paid my fine, and bought a new 
hat, and came up here before noon next morning. There were a lot of people 
in the house, and I told ‘em I’d been unavoidably detained, and then they 
began to recollect engagements elsewhere. Hackman must have seen the 
fight on the track and made a story of it. I suppose they thought it was 
distinctly American — confound ‘em! It’s the only time in my life that I’ve 
ever flagged a train, and I wouldn’t have done it but for that scarab. ‘T 
wouldn’t hurt their old trains to be held up once in a while.” 

“Well, it’s all over now,” I said, choking a little. “And your name didn’t 
get into the papers. It is rather transatlantic when you come to think of it.” 

“Over!” Wilton grunted savagely. “It’s only just begun. That trouble with 
the guard was just common, ordinary assault — merely a little criminal 
business. The flagging of the train is civil, infernally civil, — and means 
something quite different. They’re after me for that now.” 

“Who?” 

“The Great Buchonian. There was a man in court watching the case on 
behalf of the Company. I gave him my name in a quiet corner before I 
bought my hat, and — come to dinner now; Pll show you the results 
afterwards.” The telling of his wrongs had worked Wilton Sargent into a 
very fine temper, and I do not think that my conversation soothed him. In 
the course of the dinner, prompted by a devil of pure mischief, I dwelt with 
loving insistence on certain smells and sounds of New York which go 
straight to the heart of the native in foreign parts; and Wilton began to ask 
many questions about his associates aforetime — men of the New York 
Yacht Club, Storm King, or the Restigouche, owners of rivers, ranches, and 
shipping in their playtime, lords of railways, kerosene, wheat, and cattle in 
their offices. When the green mint came, I gave him a peculiarly oily and 
atrocious cigar, of the brand they sell in the tessellated, electric-lighted, 
with expensive-pictures of the nude adorned bar of the Pandemonium, and 
Wilton chewed the end for several minutes ere he lit it. The butler left us 
alone, and the chimney of the oak-panelled diningroom began to smoke. 

“That’s another!” said he, poking the fire savagely, and I knew what he 
meant. One cannot put steam-heat in houses where Queen Elizabeth slept. 
The steady beat of a night-mail, whirling down the valley, recalled me to 
business. “What about the Great Buchonian?” I said. 

“Come into my study. That’s all — as yet.” 

It was a pile of Seidlitz-powders-coloured correspondence, perhaps nine 
inches high, and it looked very businesslike. 


“You can go through it,” said Wilton. “Now I could take a chair and a red 
flag and go into Hyde Park and say the most atrocious things about your 
Queen, and preach anarchy and all that, y’ know, till I was hoarse, and no 
one would take any notice. The Police damn ‘em! — would protect me if I 
got into trouble. But for a little thing like flagging a dirty little sawed-off 
train, — running through my own grounds, too, — I get the whole British 
Constitution down on me as if I sold bombs. I don’t understand it.” 

“No more does the Great Buchonian — apparently.” I was turning over 
the letters. “Here’s the traffic superintendent writing that it’s utterly 
incomprehensible that any man should... Good heavens, Wilton, you have 
done it!” I giggled, as I read on. 

“What’s funny now?” said my host. 

“Tt seems that you, or Howard for you, stopped the three-forty Northern 
down.” 

“T ought to know that! They all had their knife into me, from the engine- 
driver up.” 

“But it’s the three-forty — the Induna — surely you’ve heard of the 
Great Buchonian’s Induna!” 

“How the deuce am I to know one train from another? They come along 
about every two minutes.” 

“Quite so. But this happens to be the Induna — the one train of the whole 
line. She’s timed for fifty-seven miles an hour. She was put on early in the 
Sixties, and she has never been stopped — ” 

“I know! Since William the Conqueror came over, or King Charles hid in 
her smoke-stack. You’re as bad as the rest of these Britishers. If she’s been 
run all that while, it’s time she was flagged once or twice.” 

The American was beginning to ooze out all over Wilton, and his small- 
boned hands were moving restlessly. 

“Suppose you flagged the Empire State Express, or the Western 
Cyclone?” 

“Suppose I did. I know Otis Harvey — or used to. I’d send him a wire, 
and he’d understand it was a ground-hog case with me. That’s exactly what 
I told this British fossil company here.” 

“Have you been answering their letters without legal advice, then?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“Oh, my Sainted Country! Go ahead, Wilton.” 

“T wrote ‘em that I’d be very happy to see their president and explain to 
him in three words all about it; but that wouldn’t do. ‘Seems their president 
must be a god. He was too busy, and — well, you can read for yourself — 


they wanted explanations. The stationmaster at Amberley Royal — and he 
grovels before me, as a rule — wanted an explanation, and quick, too. The 
head sachem at St. Botolph’s wanted three or four, and the Lord High 
Mukkamuk that oils the locomotives wanted one every fine day. I told ‘em 
— I’ve told hem about fifty times — I stopped their holy and sacred train 
because I wanted to board her. Did they think I wanted to feel her pulse?” 

“You didn’t say that?” 

“Feel her pulse’? Of course not.” 

“No. ‘Board her.’” 

“What else could I say?” 

“My dear Wilton, what is the use of Mrs. Sherborne, and the Clays, and 
all that lot working over you for four years to make an Englishman out of 
you, if the very first time you’re rattled you go back to the vernacular?” 

“I’m through with Mrs. Sherborne and the rest of the crowd. America’s 
good enough for me. What ought I to have said? ‘Please,’ or ‘thanks awf’ly 
or how?” 

There was no chance now of mistaking the man’s nationality. Speech, 
gesture, and step, so carefully drilled into him, had gone away with the 
borrowed mask of indifference. It was a lawful son of the Youngest People, 
whose predecessors were the Red Indian. His voice had risen to the high, 
throaty crow of his breed when they labour under excitement. His close-set 
eyes showed by turns unnecessary fear, annoyance beyond reason, rapid 
and purposeless flights of thought, the child’s lust for immediate revenge, 
and the child’s pathetic bewilderment, who knocks his head against the bad, 
wicked table. And on the other side, I knew, stood the Company, as unable 
as Wilton to understand. 

“And I could buy their old road three times over,” he muttered, playing 
with a paper-knife, and moving restlessly to and fro. 

“You didn’t tell ‘em that, I hope!” 

There was no answer; but as I went through the letters, I felt that Wilton 
must have told them many surprising things. The Great Buchonian had first 
asked for an explanation of the stoppage of their Induna, and had found a 
certain levity in the explanation tendered. It then advised “Mr. W. Sargent” 
to refer his solicitor to their solicitor, or whatever the legal phrase is. 

“And you didn’t?” I said, looking up. 

“No. They were treating me exactly as if I had been a kid playing on the 
cable-tracks. There was not the least necessity for any solicitor. Five 
minutes’ quiet talk would have settled everything.” 

I returned to the correspondence. The Great Buchonian regretted that, 


owing to pressure of business, none of their directors could accept Mr. W. 
Sargent’s invitation to run down and discuss the difficulty. The Great 
Buchonian was careful to point out that no animus underlay their action, 
nor was money their object. Their duty was to protect the interests of their 
line, and these interests could not be protected if a precedent were 
established whereby any of the Queen’s subjects could stop a train in mid- 
career. Again (this was another branch of the correspondence, not more 
than five heads of departments being concerned), the Company admitted 
that there was some reasonable doubt as to the duties of express-trains in all 
crises, and the matter was open to settlement by process of law till an 
authoritative ruling was obtained — from the House of Lords, if necessary. 

“That broke me all up,” said Wilton, who was reading over my shoulder. 
“I knew Id struck the British Constitution at last. The House of Lords — 
my Lord! And, anyway, I’m not one of the Queen’s subjects.” 

“Why, I had a notion that you’d got yourself naturalised.” 

Wilton blushed hotly as he explained that very many things must happen 
to the British Constitution ere he took out his papers. 

“How does it all strike you?” he said. “Isn’t the Great Buchonian crazy?” 

“T don’t know. You’ve done something that no one ever thought of doing 
before, and the Company don’t know what to make of it. I see they offer to 
send down their solicitor and another official of the Company to talk things 
over informally. Then here’s another letter suggesting that you put up a 
fourteen-foot wall, crowned with bottle-glass, at the bottom of the garden.” 

“Talk of British insolence! The man who recommends that (he’s another 
bloated functionary) says that I shall ‘derive great pleasure from watching 
the wall going up day by day’! Did you ever dream of such gall? I’ve 
offered ‘em money enough to buy a new set of cars and pension the driver 
for three generations; but that doesn’t seem to be what they want. They 
expect me to go to the House of Lords and get a ruling, and build walls 
between times. Are they all stark, raving mad? One ‘ud think I made a 
profession of flagging trains. How in Tophet was I to know their old Induna 
from a waytrain? I took the first that came along, and I’ve been jailed and 
fined for that once already.” 

“That was for slugging the guard.” 

“He had no right to haul me out when I was half-way through a window.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Their lawyer and the other official (can’t they trust their men unless they 
send ‘em in pairs?) are coming hereto-night. I told ‘em I was busy, as a rule, 
till after dinner, but they might send along the entire directorate if it eased 


‘em any.” 

Now, after-dinner visiting, for business or pleasure, is the custom of the 
smaller American town, and not that of England, where the end of the day 
is sacred to the owner, not the public. Verily, Wilton Sargent had hoisted the 
striped flag of rebellion! 

“Isn’t it time that the humour of the situation began to strike you, 
Wilton?” I asked. 

“Where’s the humour of baiting an American citizen just because he 
happens to be a millionaire — poor devil.” He was silent for a little time, 
and then went on: “Of course. Now I see!” He spun round and faced me 
excitedly. “It’s as plain as mud. These ducks are laying their pipes to skin 
me.” 

“They say explicitly they don’t want money!” 

“That’s all a blind. So’s their addressing me as W. Sargent. They know 
well enough who I am. They know I’m the old man’s son. Why didn’t I 
think of that before?” 

“One minute, Wilton. If you climbed to the top of the dome of St. Paul’s 
and offered a reward to any Englishman who could tell you who or what 
Merton Sargent had been, there wouldn’t be twenty men in all London to 
claim it.” 

“That’s their insular provincialism, then. I don’t care a cent. The old man 
would have wrecked the Great Buchonian before breakfast for a pipe- 
opener. My God, I’ll do it in dead earnest! I’ll show ‘em that they can’t 
bulldoze a foreigner for flagging one of their little tinpot trains, and — I’ve 
spent fifty thousand a year here, at least, for the last four years.” 

I was glad I was not his lawyer. I re-read the correspondence, notably the 
letter which recommended him — almost tenderly, I fancied — to build a 
fourteen-foot brick wall at the end of his garden, and half-way through it a 
thought struck me which filled me with pure joy. 

The footman ushered in two men, frock-coated, grey-trousered, smooth- 
shaven, heavy of speech and gait. It was nearly nine o’clock, but they 
looked as newly come from a bath. I could not understand why the elder 
and taller of the pair glanced at me as though we had an understanding; nor 
why he shook hands with an unEnglish warmth. 

“This simplifies the situation,” he said in an undertone, and, as I stared, 
he whispered to his companion: “I fear I shall be of very little service at 
present. Perhaps Mr. Folsom had better talk over the affair with Mr. 
Sargent.” 

“That is what I am here for,” said Wilton. 


The man of law smiled pleasantly, and said that he saw no reason why 
the difficulty should not be arranged in two minutes’ quiet talk. His air, as 
he sat down opposite Wilton, was soothing to the last degree, and his 
companion drew me up-stage. The mystery was deepening, but I followed 
meekly, and heard Wilton say, with an uneasy laugh: 

“T’ve had insomnia over this affair, Mr. Folsom. Let’s settle it one way or 
the other, for heaven’s sake!” 

“Ah! Has he suffered much from this lately?” said my man, with a 
preliminary cough. 

“T really can’t say,” I replied. 

“Then I suppose you have only lately taken charge here?” 

“T came this evening. I am not exactly in charge of anything.” 

“T see. Merely to observe the course of events in case — ” He nodded. 

“Exactly.” Observation, after all, is my trade. 

He coughed again slightly, and came to business. 

“Now, — I am asking solely for information’s sake, — do you find the 
delusions persistent?” 

“Which delusions?” 

“They are variable, then? That is distinctly curious, because — but do I 
understand that the type of the delusion varies? For example, Mr. Sargent 
believes that he can buy the Great Buchonian.” 

“Did he write you that?” 

“He made the offer to the Company — on a half-sheet of note-paper. 
Now, has he by chance gone to the other extreme, and believed that he is in 
danger of becoming a pauper? The curious economy in the use of a half- 
sheet of paper shows that some idea of that kind might have flashed through 
his mind, and the two delusions can coexist, but it is not common. As you 
must know, the delusion of vast wealth — the folly of grandeurs, I believe 
our friends the French call it — is, as a rule, persistent, to the exclusion of 
all others.” 

Then I heard Wilton’s best English voice at the end of the study: 

“My dear sir, I have explained twenty times already, I wanted to get that 
scarab in time for dinner. Suppose you had left an important legal document 
in the same way?” 

“That touch of cunning is very significant,” my fellow-practitioner — 
since he insisted on it — muttered. 

“T am very happy, of course, to meet you; but if you had only sent your 
president down to dinner here, I could have settled the thing in half a 
minute. Why, I could have bought the Buchonian from him while your 


clerks were sending me this.” Wilton dropped his hand heavily on the blue- 
and-white correspondence, and the lawyer started. 

“But, speaking frankly,” the lawyer replied, “it is, if I may say so, 
perfectly inconceivable, even in the case of the most important legal 
documents, that any one should stop the three-forty express — the Induna 
— Our Induna, my dear sir.” 

“Absolutely!” my companion echoed; then to me in a lower tone: “You 
notice, again, the persistent delusion of wealth. I was called in when he 
wrote us that. You can see it is utterly impossible for the Company to 
continue to run their trains through the property of a man who may at any 
moment fancy himself divinely commissioned to stop all traffic. If he had 
only referred us to his lawyer — but, naturally, that he would not do, under 
the circumstances. A pity — a great pity. He is so young. By the way, it is 
curious, is it not, to note the absolute conviction in the voice of those who 
are similarly afflicted, — heart-rending, I might say, and the inability to 
follow a chain of connected thought.” 

“T can’t see what you want,” Wilton was saying to the lawyer. 

“Tt need not be more than fourteen feet high — a really desirable 
structure, and it would be possible to grow pear trees on the sunny side.” 
The lawyer was speaking in an unprofessional voice. “There are few things 
pleasanter than to watch, so to say, one’s own vine and fig tree in full 
bearing. Consider the profit and amusement you would derive from it. If 
you could see your way to doing this, we could arrange all the details with 
your lawyer, and it is possible that the Company might bear some of the 
cost. I have put the matter, I trust, in a nutshell. If you, my dear sir, will 
interest yourself in building that wall, and will kindly give us the name of 
your lawyers, I dare assure you that you will hear no more from the Great 
Buchonian.” 

“But why am I to disfigure my lawn with a new brick wall?” 

“Grey flint is extremely picturesque.” 

“Grey flint, then, if you put it that way. Why the dickens must I go 
building towers of Babylon just because I have held up one of your trains- 
once?” 

“The expression he used in his third letter was that he wished to ‘board 
her,’” said my companion in my ear. “That was very curious — a marine 
delusion impinging, as it were, upon a land one. What a marvellous world 
he must move in — and will before the curtain falls. So young, too — so 
very young!” 

“Well, if you want the plain English of it, I’m damned if I go wall- 


building to your orders. You can fight it all along the line, into the House of 
Lords and out again, and get your rulings by the running foot if you like,” 
said Wilton, hotly. “Great heavens, man, I only did it once!” 

“We have at present no guarantee that you may not do it again; and, with 
our traffic, we must, in justice to our passengers, demand some form of 
guarantee. It must not serve as a precedent. All this might have been saved 
if you had only referred us to your legal representative.” The lawyer looked 
appealingly around the room. The dead-lock was complete. 

“Wilton,” I asked, “may I try my hand now?” 

“Anything you like,” said Wilton. “It seems I can’t talk English. I won’t 
build any wall, though.” He threw himself back in his chair. 

“Gentlemen,” I said deliberately, for I perceived that the doctor’s mind 
would turn slowly, “Mr. Sargent has very large interests in the chief railway 
systems of his own country.” 

“His own country?” said the lawyer. 

“At that age?” said the doctor. 

“Certainly. He inherited them from his father, Mr. Sargent, who was an 
American.” 

“And proud of it,” said Wilton, as though he had been a Western Senator 
let loose on the Continent for the first time. 

“My dear sir,” said the lawyer, half rising, “why did you not acquaint the 
Company with this fact — this vital fact — early in our correspondence? 
We should have understood. We should have made allowances.” 

“Allowances be damned. Am I a Red Indian or a lunatic?” 

The two men looked guilty. 

“If Mr. Sargent’s friend had told us as much in the beginning,” said the 
doctor, very severely, “much might have been saved.” Alas! I had made a 
life’s enemy of that doctor. 

“T hadn’t a chance,” I replied. “Now, of course, you can see that a man 
who owns several thousand miles of line, as Mr. Sargent does, would be apt 
to treat railways a shade more casually than other people.” 

“Of course; of course. He is an American; that accounts. Still, it was the 
Induna; but I can quite understand that the customs of our cousins across 
the water differ in these particulars from ours. And do you always stop 
trains in this way in the States, Mr. Sargent?” 

“T should if occasion ever arose; but I’ve never had to yet. Are you going 
to make an international complication of the business?” 

“You need give yourself no further concern whatever in the matter. We 
see that there is no likelihood of this action of yours establishing a 


precedent, which was the only thing we were afraid of. Now that you 
understand that we cannot reconcile our system to any sudden stoppages, 
we feel quite sure that — ” 

“I sha’n’t be staying long enough to flag another train,” Wilton said 
pensively. 

“You are returning, then, to our fellow-kinsmen across the-ah-big pond, 
you call it?” 

“No, sir. The ocean — the North Atlantic Ocean. It’s three thousand 
miles broad, and three miles deep in places. I wish it were ten thousand.” 

“I am not so fond of sea-travel myself; but I think it is every 
Englishman’s duty once in his life to study the great branch of our Anglo- 
Saxon race across the ocean,” said the lawyer. 

“If ever you come over, and care to flag any train on my system, PIH — 
I’ll see you through,” said Wilton. 

“Thank you — ah, thank you. You’re very kind. I’m sure I should enjoy 
myself immensely.” 

“We have overlooked the fact,” the doctor whispered to me, “that your 
friend proposed to buy the Great Buchonian.” 

“He is worth anything from twenty to thirty million dollars — four to 
five million pounds,” I answered, knowing that it would be hopeless to 
explain. 

“Really! That is enormous wealth. But the Great Buchonian is not in the 
market.” 

“Perhaps he does not want to buy it now.” 

“Tt would be impossible under any circumstances,” said the doctor. 

“How characteristic!” murmured the lawyer, reviewing matters in his 
mind. “I always understood from books that your countrymen were in a 
hurry. And so you would have gone forty miles to town and back — before 
dinner — to get a scarab? How intensely American! But you talk exactly 
like an Englishman, Mr. Sargent.” 

“That is a fault that can be remedied. There’s only one question I’d like 
to ask you. You said it was inconceivable that any man should stop a train 
on your road?” 

“And so it is-absolutely inconceivable.” 

“Any sane man, that is?” 

“That is what I meant, of course. I mean, with excep — ” 

“Thank you.” 

The two men departed. Wilton checked himself as he was about to fill a 
pipe, took one of my cigars instead, and was silent for fifteen minutes. 


Then said he: “Have you got a list of the Southampton sailings on you?” 

Far away from the greystone wings, the dark cedars, the faultless gravel 
drives, and the mint-sauce lawns of Holt Hangars runs a river called the 
Hudson, whose unkempt banks are covered with the palaces of those 
wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice. Here, where the hoot of the 
Haverstraw brick-barge-tug answers the howl of the locomotive on either 
shore, you shall find, with a complete installation of electric light, nickel- 
plated binnacles, and a calliope attachment to her steam-whistle, the twelve- 
hundred-ton ocean-going steam-yacht Columbia, lying at her private pier, to 
take to his office, at an average speed of seventeen knots an hour, — and 
the barges can look out for themselves, — Wilton Sargent, American. 


MY SUNDAY AT HOME 


If the Red Slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep and pass and turn again. 

EMERSON. 
It was the unreproducible slid r, as he said this was his “fy-ist” visit to 
England, that told me he was a New-Yorker from New York; and when, in 
the course of our long, lazy journey westward from Waterloo, he enlarged 
upon the beauties of his city, I, professing ignorance, said no word. He had, 
amazed and delighted at the man’s civility, given the London porter a 
shilling for carrying his bag nearly fifty yards; he had thoroughly 
investigated the first-class lavatory compartment, which the London and 
Southwestern sometimes supply without extra charge; and now, half-awed, 
half-contemptuous, but wholly interested, he looked out upon the ordered 
English landscape wrapped in its Sunday peace, while I watched the 
wonder grow upon his face. Why were the cars so short and stilted? Why 
had every other freight-car a tarpaulin drawn over it? What wages would an 
engineer get now? Where was the swarming population of England he had 
read so much about? What was the rank of all those men on tricycles along 
the roads? When were we due at Plymouth I told him all I knew, and very 
much that I did not. He was going to Plymouth to assist in a consultation 
upon a fellow-countryman who had retired to a place called The Hoe — 
was that up-town or down-town — to recover from nervous dyspepsia. Yes, 
he himself was a doctor by profession, and how any one in England could 
retain any nervous disorder passed his comprehension. Never had he 
dreamed of an atmosphere so soothing. Even the deep rumble of London 
traffic was monastical by comparison with some cities he could name; and 
the country — why, it was Paradise. A continuance of it, he confessed, 
would drive him mad; but for a few months it was the most sumptuous rest- 

cure in his knowledge. 

“TIl come over every year after this,” he said, in a burst of delight, as we 
ran between two ten-foot hedges of pink and white may. “It’s seeing all the 
things I’ve ever read about. Of course it doesn’t strike you that way. I 
presume you belong here? What a finished land it is! It’s arrived. ‘Must 
have been born this way. Now, where I used to live — Hello I what’s up?” 

The train stopped in a blaze of sunshine at Framlynghame Admiral, 


which is made up entirely of the name-board, two platforms, and an 
overhead bridge, without even the usual siding. I had never known the 
slowest of locals stop here before; but on Sunday all things are possible to 
the London and Southwestern. One could hear the drone of conversation 
along the carriages, and, scarcely less loud, the drone of the bumblebees in 
the wallflowers up the bank. My companion thrust his head through the 
window and sniffed luxuriously. 

“Where are we now?” said he. 

“In Wiltshire,” said I. 

“Ah! A man ought to be able to write novels with his left hand in a 
country like this. Well, well! And so this is about Tess’s country, ain’t it? I 
feel just as if I were in a book. Say, the conduc — the guard has something 
on his mind. What’s he getting at?” 

The splendid badged and belted guard was striding up the platform at the 
regulation official pace, and in the regulation official voice was saying at 
each door: 

“Has any gentleman here a bottle of medicine? A gentleman has taken a 
bottle of poison (laudanum) by mistake.” 

Between each five paces he looked at an official telegram in his hand, 
refreshed his memory, and said his say. The dreamy look on my 
companion’s face — he had gone far away with Tess — passed with the 
speed of a snap-shutter. After the manner of his countrymen, he had risen to 
the situation, jerked his bag down from the overhead rail, opened it, and I 
heard the click of bottles. “Find out where the man is,” he said briefly. “I’ve 
got something here that will fix him — if he can swallow still.” 

Swiftly I fled up the line of carriages in the wake of the guard. There was 
clamour in a rear compartment — the voice of one bellowing to be let out, 
and the feet of one who kicked. With the tail of my eye I saw the New York 
doctor hastening thither, bearing in his hand a blue and brimming glass 
from the lavatory compartment. The guard I found scratching his head 
unofficially, by the engine, and murmuring: “Well, I put a bottle of 
medicine off at Andover — I’m sure I did.” 

“Better say it again, any’ow’,” said the driver. “Orders is orders. Say it 
again.” 

Once more the guard paced back, I, anxious to attract his attention, 
trotting at his heels. 

“In a minute — in a minute, sir,” he said, waving an arm capable of 
Starting all the traffic on the London and Southwestern Railway at a wave. 
“Has any gentleman here got a bottle of medicine? A gentleman has taken a 


bottle of poison (laudanum) by mistake.” 

“Where’s the man?” I gasped. 

“Woking. ‘Ere’s my orders.” He showed me the telegram, on which were 
the words to be said. “‘E must have left ‘is bottle in the train, an’ took 
another by mistake. ‘E’s been wirin’ from Woking awful, an’, now I come 
to think of, it, Pm nearly sure I put a bottle of medicine off at Andover.” 

“Then the man that took the poison isn’t in the train?” 

“Lord, no, sir. No one didn’t take poison that way. ‘E took it away with 
‘im, in ‘is ‘ands. ‘E’s wirin’ from Wokin’. My orders was to ask everybody 
in the train, and I ‘ave, an’ we’re four minutes late now. Are you comin’ on, 
sir? No? Right be’ind!” 

There is nothing, unless, perhaps, the English language, more terrible 
than the workings of an English railway-line. An instant before it seemed as 
though we were going to spend all eternity at Framlynghame Admiral, and 
now I was watching the tail of the train disappear round the curve of the 
cutting. 

But I was not alone. On the one bench of the down platform sat the 
largest navvy I have ever seen in my life, softened and made affable (for he 
smiled generously) with liquor. In his huge hands he nursed an empty 
tumbler marked “L.S.W.R.” — marked also, internally, with streaks of blue- 
grey sediment. Before him, a hand on his shoulder, stood the doctor, and as 
I came within ear-shot, this is what I heard him say: “Just you hold on to 
your patience for a minute or two longer, and you’|l be as right as ever you 
were in your life. Pll stay with you till you’re better.” 

“Lord! I’m comfortable enough,” said the navvy. “Never felt better in my 
life.” 

Turning to me, the doctor lowered his voice. “He might have died while 
that fool conduct-guard was saying his piece. I’ve fixed him, though. The 
stuff’s due in about five minutes, but there’s a heap to him. I don’t see how 
we can make him take exercise.” 

For the moment I felt as though seven pounds of crushed ice had been 
neatly applied in the form of a compress to my lower stomach. 

“How — how did you manage it?” I gasped. 

“T asked him if he’d have a drink. He was knocking spots out of the car 
— strength of his constitution, I suppose. He said he’d go ‘most anywhere 
for a drink, so I lured onto the platform, and loaded him up. ‘Cold-blooded 
people, you Britishers are. That train’s gone, and no one seemed to care a 
cent.” 

“We’ve missed it,” I said. 


He looked at me curiously. 

“We’ll get another before sundown, if that’s your only trouble. Say, 
porter, when’s the next train down?” 

“Seven forty-five,” said the one porter, and passed out through the 
wicket-gate into the landscape. It was then three-twenty of a hot and sleepy 
afternoon. The station was absolutely deserted. The navvy had closed his 
eyes, and now nodded. 

“That’s bad,” said the doctor. “The man, I mean, not the train. We must 
make him walk somehow — walk up and down.” 

Swiftly as might be, I explained the delicacy of the situation, and the 
doctor from New York turned a full bronze-green. Then he swore 
comprehensively at the entire fabric of our glorious Constitution, cursing 
the English language, root, branch, and paradigm, through its most obscure 
derivatives. His coat and bag lay on the bench next to the sleeper. Thither 
he edged cautiously, and I saw treachery in his eye. 

What devil of delay possessed him to slip on his spring overcoat, I cannot 
tell. They say a slight noise rouses a sleeper more surely than a heavy one, 
and scarcely had the doctor settled himself in his sleeves than the giant 
waked and seized that silk-faced collar in a hot right hand. There was rage 
in his face-rage and the realisation of new emotions. 

“Tm — I’m not so comfortable as I were,” he said from the deeps of his 
interior. “You’ll wait along o’ me, you will.” He breathed heavily through 
shut lips. 

Now, if there was one thing more than another upon which the doctor had 
dwelt in his conversation with me, it was upon the essential law- 
abidingness, not to say gentleness, of his much-misrepresented country. 
And yet (truly, it may have been no more than a button that irked him) I saw 
his hand travel backwards to his right hip, clutch at something, and come 
away empty. 

“He won’t kill you,” I said. “He’ll probably sue you in court, if I know 
my own people. Better give him some money from time to time.” 

“If he keeps quiet till the stuff gets in its work,” the doctor answered, 
“T’m all right. If he doesn’t... my name is Emory — Julian B. Emory — 193 
‘Steenth Street, corner of Madison and — ” 

“I feel worse than I’ve ever felt,” said the navvy, with suddenness. 
“What-did-you-give-me-the-drink-for?” 

The matter seemed to be so purely personal that I withdrew to a strategic 
position on the overhead bridge, and, abiding in the exact centre, looked on 
from afar. 


I could see the white road that ran across the shoulder of Salisbury Plain, 
unshaded for mile after mile, and a dot in the middle distance, the back of 
the one porter returning to Framlynghame Admiral, if such a place existed, 
till seven forty-five. The bell of a church invisible clanked softly. There was 
a rustle in the horse-chestnuts to the left of the line, and the sound of sheep 
cropping close. 

The peace of Nirvana lay upon the land, and, brooding in it, my elbow on 
the warm iron girder of the footbridge (it is a forty-shilling fine to cross by 
any other means), I perceived, as never before, how the consequences of 
our acts run eternal through time and through space. If we impinge never so 
slightly upon the life of a fellow-mortal, the touch of our personality, like 
the ripple of a stone cast into a pond, widens and widens in unending circles 
across the aeons, till the far-off Gods themselves cannot say where action 
ceases. Also, it was I who had silently set before the doctor the tumbler of 
the first-class lavatory compartment now speeding Plymouthward. Yet I 
was, in spirit at least, a million leagues removed from that unhappy man of 
another nationality, who had chosen to thrust an inexpert finger into the 
workings of an alien life. The machinery was dragging him up and down 
the sunlit platform. The two men seemed to be learning polka-mazurkas 
together, and the burden of their song, borne by one deep voice, was: “What 
did you give me the drink for?” 

I saw the flash of silver in the doctor’s hand. The navvy took it and 
pocketed it with his left; but never for an instant did his strong right leave 
the doctor’s coat-collar, and as the crisis approached, louder and louder rose 
his bull-like roar: “What did you give me the drink for?” 

They drifted under the great twelve-inch pinned timbers of the foot- 
bridge towards the bench, and, I gathered, the time was very near at hand. 
The stuff was getting in its work. Blue, white, and blue again, rolled over 
the navvy’s face in waves, till all settled to one rich clay-bank yellow and 
— that fell which fell. 

I thought of the blowing up of Hell Gate; of the geysers in the 
Yellowstone Park; of Jonah and his whale: but the lively original, as I 
watched it foreshortened from above, exceeded all these things. He 
staggered to the bench, the heavy wooden seat cramped with iron cramps 
into the enduring stone, and clung there with his left hand. It quivered and 
shook, as a breakwater-pile quivers to the rush of landward-racing seas; nor 
was there lacking when he caught his breath, the “scream of a maddened 
beach dragged down by the tide.” His right hand was upon the doctor’s 
collar, so that the two shook to one paroxysm, pendulums vibrating 


together, while I, apart, shook with them. 

It was colossal-immense; but of certain manifestations the English 
language stops short. French only, the caryatid French of Victor Hugo, 
would have described it; so I mourned while I laughed, hastily shuffling and 
discarding inadequate adjectives. The vehemence of the shock spent itself, 
and the sufferer half fell, half knelt, across the bench. He was calling now 
upon God and his wife, huskily, as the wounded bull calls upon the 
unscathed herd to stay. Curiously enough, he used no bad language: that 
had gone from him with the rest. The doctor exhibited gold. It was taken 
and retained. So, too, was the grip on the coat-collar. 

“Tf I could stand,” boomed the giant, despairingly, “I’d smash you — you 
an’ your drinks. I’m dyin’ — dyin’ — dyin’!” 

“That’s what you think,” said the doctor. “You’ll find it will do you a lot 
of good”; and, making a virtue of a somewhat imperative necessity, he 
added: “Ill stay by you. If you’d let go of me a minute I’d give you 
something that would settle you.” 

“You’ve settled me now, you damned anarchist. Takin’ the bread out of 
the mouth of an English workin’man! But I'll keep ‘old of you till I’m well 
or dead. I never did you no ‘arm. S’pose I were a little full. They pumped 
me out once at Guy’s with a stummick-pump. I could see that, but I can’t 
see this ‘ere, an’ it’s killin’ of me by slow degrees.” 

“You’ll be all right in half-an-hour. What do you suppose I’d want to kill 
you for?” said the doctor, who came of a logical breed. 

““Ow do I know? Tell ‘em in court. You’ll get seven years for this, you 
body-snatcher. That’s what you are — a bloomin’ bodysnatcher. There’s 
justice, I tell you, in England; and my Union’ll prosecute, too. We don’t 
stand no tricks with people’s insides ‘ere. They give a woman ten years for 
a sight less than this. An’ you’ll ‘ave to pay ‘undreds an’ ‘undreds o’ 
pounds, besides a pension to the missus. You’ ll see, you physickin’ furriner. 
Where’s your licence to do such? You’ll catch it, I tell you!” 

Then I observed what I have frequently observed before, that a man who 
is but reasonably afraid of an altercation with an alien has a most poignant 
dread of the operations of foreign law. The doctor’s voice was flute-like in 
its exquisite politeness, as he answered: 

“But I’ve given you a very great deal of money — fif-three pounds, I 
think.” 

“An’ what’s three pound for poisonin’ the likes 0’ me? They told me at 
Guy’s I’d fetch twenty-cold-on the slates. Ouh! It’s comin’ again.” 

A second time he was cut down by the foot, as it were, and the straining 


bench rocked to and fro as I averted my eyes. 

It was the very point of perfection in the heart of an English May-day. 
The unseen tides of the air had turned, and all nature was setting its face 
with the shadows of the horse-chestnuts towards the peace of the coming 
night. But there were hours yet, I knew — long, long hours of the eternal 
English twilight — to the ending of the day. I was well content to be alive 
— to abandon myself to the drift of Time and Fate; to absorb great peace 
through my skin, and to love my country with the devotion that three 
thousand miles of intervening sea bring to fullest flower. And what a garden 
of Eden it was, this fatted, clipped, and washen land! A man could camp in 
any open field with more sense of home and security than the stateliest 
buildings of foreign cities could afford. And the joy was that it was all mine 
alienably — groomed hedgerow, spotless road, decent greystone cottage, 
serried spinney, tasselled copse, apple-bellied hawthorn, and well-grown 
tree. A light puff of wind — it scattered flakes of may over the gleaming 
rails — gave me a faint whiff as it might have been of fresh cocoanut, and I 
knew that the golden gorse was in bloom somewhere out of sight. Linneeus 
had thanked God on his bended knees when he first saw a field of it; and, 
by the way, the navvy was on his knees, too. But he was by no means 
praying. He was purely disgustful. 

The doctor was compelled to bend over him, his face towards the back of 
the seat, and from what I had seen I supposed the navvy was now dead. If 
that were the case it would be time for me to go; but I knew that so long as 
a man trusts himself to the current of Circumstance, reaching out for and 
rejecting nothing that comes his way, no harm can overtake him. It is the 
contriver, the schemer, who is caught by the Law, and never the 
philosopher. I knew that when the play was played, Destiny herself would 
move me on from the corpse; and I felt very sorry for the doctor. 

In the far distance, presumably upon the road that led to Framlynghame 
Admiral, there appeared a vehicle and a horse — the one ancient fly that 
almost every village can produce at need. This thing was advancing, unpaid 
by me, towards the station; would have to pass along the deep-cut lane, 
below the railway-bridge, and come out on the doctor’s side. I was in the 
centre of things, so all sides were alike to me. Here, then, was my machine 
from the machine. When it arrived; something would happen, or something 
else. For the rest, I owned my deeply interested soul. 

The doctor, by the seat, turned so far as his cramped position allowed, his 
head over his left shoulder, and laid his right hand upon his lips. I threw 
back my hat and elevated my eyebrows in the form of a question. The 


doctor shut his eyes and nodded his head slowly twice or thrice, beckoning 
me to come. I descended cautiously, and it was as the signs had told. The 
navvy was asleep, empty to the lowest notch; yet his hand clutched still the 
doctor’s collar, and at the lightest movement (the doctor was really very 
cramped) tightened mechanically, as the hand of a sick woman tightens on 
that of the watcher. He had dropped, squatting almost upon his heels, and, 
falling lower, had dragged the doctor over to the left. 

The doctor thrust his right hand, which was free, into his pocket, drew 
forth some keys, and shook his head. The navvy gurgled in his sleep. 
Silently I dived into my pocket, took out one sovereign, and held it up 
between finger and thumb. Again the doctor shook his head. Money was 
not what was lacking to his peace. His bag had fallen from the seat to the 
ground. He looked towards it, and opened his mouth-O-shape. The catch 
was not a difficult one, and when I had mastered it, the doctor’s right 
forefinger was sawing the air. With an immense caution, I extracted from 
the bag such a knife as they use for cutting collops off legs. The doctor 
frowned, and with his first and second fingers imitated the action of 
scissors. Again I searched, and found a most diabolical pair of cock-nosed 
shears, capable of vandyking the interiors of elephants. The doctor then 
slowly lowered his left shoulder till the navvy’s right wrist was supported 
by the bench, pausing a moment as the spent volcano rumbled anew. Lower 
and lower the doctor sank, kneeling now by the navvy’s side, till his head 
was on a level with, and just in front of, the great hairy fist, and — there 
was no tension on the coat-collar. Then light dawned on me. 

Beginning a little to the right of the spinal column, I cut a huge demilune 
out of his new spring overcoat, bringing it round as far under his left side 
(which was the right side of the navvy) as I dared. Passing thence swiftly to 
the back of the seat, and reaching between the splines, I sawed through the 
silk-faced front on the left-hand side of the coat till the two cuts joined. 

Cautiously as the box-turtle of his native heath, the doctor drew away 
sideways and to the right, with the air of a frustrated burglar coming out 
from under a bed, and stood up free, one black diagonal shoulder projecting 
through the grey of his ruined overcoat. I returned the scissors to the bag, 
snapped the catch, and held all out to him as the wheels of the fly rang 
hollow under the railway arch. 

It came at a footpace past the wicket-gate of the station, and the doctor 
stopped it with a whisper. It was going some five miles across country to 
bring home from church some one, — I could not catch the name, — 
because his own carriage-horses were lame. Its destination happened to be 


the one place in all the world that the doctor was most burningly anxious to 
visit, and he promised the driver untold gold to drive to some ancient flame 
of his — Helen Blazes, she was called. 

“Aren’t you coming, too?” he said, bundling his overcoat into his bag. 

Now the fly had been so obviously sent to the doctor, and to no one else, 
that I had no concern with it. Our roads, I saw, divided, and there was, 
further, a need upon me to laugh. 

“T shall stay here,” I said. “It’s a very pretty country.” 

“My God!” he murmured, as softly as he shut the door, and I felt that it 
was a prayer. 

Then he went out of my life, and I shaped my course for the railway- 
bridge. It was necessary to pass by the bench once more, but the wicket was 
between us. The departure of the fly had waked the navvy. He crawled on to 
the seat, and with malignant eyes watched the driver flog down the road. 

“The man inside o’ that,” he called, “‘as poisoned me. ‘E’s a body- 
snatcher. ‘E’s comin’ back again when I’m cold. ‘Ere’s my evidence!” 

He waved his share of the overcoat, and I went my way, because I was 
hungry. Framlynghame Admiral village is a good two miles from the 
station, and I waked the holy calm of the evening every step of that way 
with shouts and yells, casting myself down in the flank of the good green 
hedge when I was too weak to stand. There was an inn, — a blessed inn 
with a thatched roof, and peonies in the garden, — and I ordered myself an 
upper chamber in which the Foresters held their courts for the laughter was 
not all out of me. A bewildered woman brought me ham and eggs, and I 
leaned out of the mullioned window, and laughed between mouthfuls. I sat 
long above the beer and the perfect smoke that followed, till the lights 
changed in the quiet street, and I began to think of the seven forty-five 
down, and all that world of the “Arabian Nights” I had quitted. 

Descending, I passed a giant in moleskins who filled the low-ceiled tap- 
room. Many empty plates stood before him, and beyond them a fringe of 
the Framlynghame Admiralty, to whom he was unfolding a wondrous tale 
of anarchy, of body-snatching, of bribery, and the Valley of the Shadow 
from the which he was but newly risen. And as he talked he ate, and as he 
ate he drank, for there was much room in him; and anon he paid royally, 
speaking of Justice and the Law, before whom all Englishmen are equal, 
and all foreigners and anarchists vermin and slime. 

On my way to the station, he passed me with great strides, his head high 
among the low-flying bats, his feet firm on the packed road-metal, his fists 
clinched, and his breath coming sharply. There was a beautiful smell in the 


air — the smell of white dust, bruised nettles, and smoke, that brings tears 
to the throat of a man who sees his country but seldom — a smell like the 
echoes of the lost talk of lovers; the infinitely suggestive odour of an 
immemorial civilisation. It was a perfect walk; and, lingering on every step, 
I came to the station just as the one porter lighted the last of a truckload of 
lamps, and set them back in the lamp-room, while he dealt tickets to four or 
five of the population who, not contented with their own peace, thought fit 
to travel. It was no ticket that the navvy seemed to need. He was sitting on a 
bench, wrathfully grinding a tumbler into fragments with his heel. I abode 
in obscurity at the end of the platform, interested as ever, thank Heaven, in 
my surroundings. There was a jar of wheels on the road. The navvy rose as 
they approached, strode through the wicket, and laid a hand upon a horse’s 
bridle that brought the beast up on his hireling hind legs. It was the 
providential fly coming back, and for a moment I wondered whether the 
doctor had been mad enough to revisit his practice. 

“Get away; you’re drunk,” said the driver. 

“T’m not,” said the navvy. “I’ve been waitin’ ‘ere hours and hours. Come 
out, you beggar inside there!” 

“Go on, driver,” said a voice I did not know — a crisp, clear, English 
voice. 

“All right,” said the navvy. “You wouldn’t ‘ear me when I was polite. 
Now will you come?” 

There was a chasm in the side of the fly, for he had wrenched the door 
bodily off its hinges, and was feeling within purposefully. A well-booted leg 
rewarded him, and there came out, not with delight, hopping on one foot, a 
round and grey-haired Englishman, from whose armpits dropped hymn- 
books, but from his mouth an altogether different service of song. 

“Come on, you bloomin’ body-snatcher! You thought I was dead, did 
you?” roared the navvy. And the respectable gentleman came accordingly, 
inarticulate with rage. 

“Ere’s a man murderin’ the Squire,” the driver shouted, and fell from his 
box upon the navvy’s neck. 

To do them justice, the people of Framlynghame Admiral, so many as 
were on the platform, rallied to the call in the best spirit of feudalism. It was 
the one porter who beat the navvy on the nose with a ticket-punch, but it 
was the three third-class tickets who attached themselves to his legs and 
freed the captive. 

“Send for a constable! lock him up!” said that man, adjusting his collar; 
and unitedly they cast him into the lamp-room, and turned the key, while 


the driver mourned over the wrecked fly. 

Till then the navvy, whose only desire was justice, had kept his temper 
nobly. Then he went Berserk before our amazed eyes. The door of the lamp- 
room was generously constructed, and would not give an inch, but the 
window he tore from its fastenings and hurled outwards. The one porter 
counted the damage in a loud voice, and the others, arming themselves with 
agricultural implements from the station garden, kept up a ceaseless 
winnowing before the window, themselves backed close to the wall, and 
bade the prisoner think of the gaol. He answered little to the point, so far as 
they could understand; but seeing that his exit was impeded, he took a lamp 
and hurled it through the wrecked sash. It fell on the metals and went out. 
With inconceivable velocity, the others, fifteen in all, followed, looking like 
rockets in the gloom, and with the last (he could have had no plan) the 
Berserk rage left him as the doctor’s deadly brewage waked up, under the 
stimulus of violent exercise and a very full meal, to one last cataclysmal 
exhibition, and — we heard the whistle of the seven forty-five down. 

They were all acutely interested in as much of the wreck as they could 
see, for the station smelt to Heaven of oil, and the engine skittered over 
broken glass like a terrier in a cucumber-frame. The guard had to hear of it, 
and the Squire had his version of the brutal assault, and heads were out all 
along the carriages as I found me a seat. 

“What is the row?” said a young man, as I entered. “‘Man drunk?” 

“Well, the symptoms, so far as my observation has gone, more resemble 
those of Asiatic cholera than anything else,” I answered, slowly and 
judicially, that every word might carry weight in the appointed scheme of 
things. Up till then, you will observe, I had taken no part in that war. 

He was an Englishman, but he collected his belongings as swiftly as had 
the American, ages before, and leaped upon the platform, crying: “Can I be 
of any service? I’m a doctor.” 

From the lamp-room I heard a wearied voice wailing “Another bloomin’ 
doctor!” 

And the seven forty-five carried me on, a step nearer to Eternity, by the 
road that is worn and seamed and channelled with the passions, and 
weaknesses, and warring interests of man who is immortal and master of 
his fate. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY 


Girls and boys, come out to play 
The moon is shining as bright as day! 
Leave your supper and leave your sleep, 
And come with your playfellows out in the street! 
Up the ladder and down the wall — 


A CHILD of three sat up in his crib and screamed at the top of his voice, 
his fists clinched and his eyes full of terror. At first no one heard, for his 
nursery was in the west wing, and the nurse was talking to a gardener 
among the laurels. Then the housekeeper passed that way, and hurried to 
soothe him. He was her special pet, and she disapproved of the nurse. 

“What was it, then? What was it, then? There’s nothing to frighten him, 
Georgie dear.” 

“Tt was — it was a policeman! He was on the Down — I saw him! He 
came in. Jane said he would.” 

“Policemen don’t come into houses, dearie. Turn over, and take my 
hand.” 

“I saw him — on the Down. He came here. Where is your hand, 
Harper?” 

The housekeeper waited till the sobs changed to the regular breathing of 
sleep before she stole out. 

“Jane, what nonsense have you been telling Master Georgie about 
policemen?” 

“T haven’t told him anything.” 

“You have. He’s been dreaming about them.” 

“We met Tisdall on Dowhead when we were in the donkey-cart this 
morning. P’r’aps that’s what put it into his head.” 

“Oh! Now you aren’t going to frighten the child into fits with your silly 
tales, and the master know nothing about it. If ever I catch you again,” etc. 





A child of six was telling himself stories as he lay in bed. It was a new 
power, and he kept it a secret. A month before it had occurred to him to 
carry on a nursery tale left unfinished by his mother, and he was delighted 
to find the tale as it came out of his own head just as surprising as though 
he were listening to it “all new from the beginning.” There was a prince in 
that tale, and he killed dragons, but only for one night. Ever afterwards 
Georgie dubbed himself prince, pasha, giant-killer, and all the rest (you see, 
he could not tell any one, for fear of being laughed at), and his tales faded 


gradually into dreamland, where adventures were so many that he could not 
recall the half of them. They all began in the same way, or, as Georgie 
explained to the shadows of the night-light, there was “the same starting-off 
place” — a pile of brushwood stacked somewhere near a beach; and round 
this pile Georgie found himself running races with little boys and girls. 
These ended, ships ran high up the dry land and opened into cardboard 
boxes; or gilt-and-green iron railings that surrounded beautiful gardens 
turned all soft and could be walked through and overthrown so long as he 
remembered it was only a dream. He could never hold that knowledge more 
than a few seconds ere things became real, and instead of pushing down 
houses full of grown-up people (a just revenge), he sat miserably upon 
gigantic door-steps trying to sing the multiplication-table up to four times 
six. 

The princess of his tales was a person of wonderful beauty (she came 
from the old illustrated edition of Grimm, now out of print), and as she 
always applauded Georgie’s valour among the dragons and buffaloes, he 
gave her the two finest names he had ever heard in his life — Annie and 
Louise, pronounced “Annieanlouise.” When the dreams swamped the 
stories, she would change into one of the little girls round the brushwood- 
pile, still keeping her title and crown. She saw Georgie drown once in a 
dream-sea by the beach (it was the day after he had been taken to bathe in a 
real sea by his nurse); and he said as he sank: “Poor Annieanlouise! She’ll 
be sorry for me now!” But “Annieanlouise,” walking slowly on the beach, 
called, “‘Ha! ha!’ said the duck, laughing,” which to a waking mind might 
not seem to bear on the situation. It consoled Georgie at once, and must 
have been some kind of spell, for it raised the bottom of the deep, and he 
waded out with a twelve-inch flower-pot on each foot. As he was strictly 
forbidden to meddle with flower-pots in real life, he felt triumphantly 
wicked. 





The movements of the grown-ups, whom Georgie tolerated, but did not 
pretend to understand, removed his world, when he was seven years old, to 
a place called “Oxford-on-a-visit. “Here were huge buildings surrounded by 
vast prairies, with streets of infinite length, and, above all, something called 
the “buttery,” which Georgie was dying to see, because he knew it must be 
greasy, and therefore delightful. He perceived how correct were his 
judgments when his nurse led him through a stone arch into the presence of 
an enormously fat man, who asked him if he would like some, bread and 
cheese. Georgie was used to eat all round the clock, so he took what 


“buttery” gave him, and would have taken some brown liquid called 
“auditale” but that his nurse led him away to an afternoon performance of a 
thing called “Pepper’s Ghost.” This was intensely thrilling. People’s heads 
came off and flew all over the stage, and skeletons danced bone by bone, 
while Mr. Pepper himself, beyond question a man of the worst, waved his 
arms and flapped a long gown, and in a deep bass voice (Georgie had never 
heard a man sing before) told of his sorrows unspeakable. Some grown-up 
or other tried to explain that the illusion was made with mirrors, and that 
there was no need to be frightened. Georgie did not know what illusions 
were, but he did know that a mirror was the looking-glass with the ivory 
handle on his mother’s dressing-table. Therefore the “grown-up” was “just 
saying things” after the distressing custom of “grown-ups,” and Georgie 
cast about for amusement between scenes. Next to him sat a little girl 
dressed all in black, her hair combed off her forehead exactly like the girl in 
the book called “Alice in Wonderland,” which had been given him on his 
last birthday. The little girl looked at Georgie, and Georgie looked at her. 
There seemed to be no need of any further introduction. 

“Tve got a cut on my thumb,” said he. It was the first work of his first 
real knife, a savage triangular hack, and he esteemed it a most valuable 
possession. 

“T’m tho thorry!” she lisped. “Let me look pleathe.” 

“There’s a di-ack-lum plaster on, but it’s all raw under,” Georgie 
answered, complying. 

“Dothent it hurt?” — her grey eyes were full of pity and interest. 

“Awf’ly. Perhaps it will give me lockjaw.” 

“Tt lookth very horrid. I’m tho thorry!” She put a forefinger to his hand, 
and held her head sidewise for a better view. 

Here the nurse turned, and shook him severely. “You mustn’t talk to 
strange little girls, Master Georgie.” 

“She isn’t strange. She’s very nice. I like her, an’ I’ve showed her my 
new cut.” 

“The idea! You change places with me.” 

She moved him over, and shut out the little girl from his view, while the 
grown-up behind renewed the futile explanations. 

“T am not afraid, truly,” said the boy, wriggling in despair; “but why 
don’t you go to sleep in the afternoons, same as Provost of Oriel?” 

Georgie had been introduced to a grown-up of that name, who slept in his 
presence without apology. Georgie understood that he was the most 
important grown-up in Oxford; hence he strove to gild his rebuke with 


flatteries. This grown-up did not seem to like it, but he collapsed, and 
Georgie lay back in his seat, silent and enraptured. Mr. Pepper was singing 
again, and the deep, ringing voice, the red fire, and the misty, waving gown 
all seemed to be mixed up with the little girl who had been so kind about 
his cut. When the performance was ended she nodded to Georgie, and 
Georgie nodded in return. He spoke no more than was necessary till 
bedtime, but meditated on new colors and sounds and lights and music and 
things as far as he understood them; the deep-mouthed agony of Mr. Pepper 
mingling with the little girl’s lisp. That night he made a new tale, from 
which he shamelessly removed the Rapunzel-Rapunzel-let-down-your-hair 
princess, gold crown, Grimm edition, and all, and put a new Annieanlouise 
in her place. So it was perfectly right and natural that when he came to the 
brushwood-pile he should find her waiting for him, her hair combed off her 
forehead more like Alice in Wonderland than ever, and the races and 
adventures began. 

Ten years at an English public school do not encourage dreaming. 
Georgie won his growth and chest measurement, and a few other things 
which did not appear in the bills, under a system of cricket, foot-ball, and 
paper-chases, from four to five days a week, which provided for three 
lawful cuts of a ground-ash if any boy absented himself from these 
entertainments. He became a rumple-collared, dusty-hatted fag of the 
Lower Third, and a light half-back at Little Side foot-ball; was pushed and 
prodded through the slack backwaters of the Lower Fourth, where the raffle 
of a school generally accumulates; won his “second-fifteen” cap at foot- 
ball, enjoyed the dignity of a study with two companions in it, and began to 
look forward to office as a sub-prefect. At last he blossomed into full glory 
as head of the school, ex-officio captain of the games; head of his house, 
where he and his lieutenants preserved discipline and decency among 
seventy boys from twelve to seventeen; general arbiter in the quarrels that 
spring up among the touchy Sixth — and intimate friend and ally of the 
Head himself. When he stepped forth in the black jersey, white knickers, 
and black stockings of the First Fifteen, the new match-ball under his arm, 
and his old and frayed cap at the back of his head, the small fry of the lower 
forms stood apart and worshipped, and the “new caps” of the team talked to 
him ostentatiously, that the world might see. And so, in summer, when he 
came back to the pavilion after a slow but eminently safe game, it mattered 
not whether he had made nothing or, as once happened, a hundred and 
three, the school shouted just the same, and women-folk who had come to 
look at the match looked at Cottar — Cottar, major; “that’s Cottar!” Above 


all, he was responsible for that thing called the tone of the school, and few 
realise with what passionate devotion a certain type of boy throws himself 
into this work. Home was a faraway country, full of ponies and fishing and 
shooting, and men-visitors who interfered with one’s plans; but school was 
the real world, where things of vital importance happened, and crises arose 
that must be dealt with promptly and quietly. Not for nothing was it written, 
“Let the Consuls look to it that the Republic takes no harm,” and Georgie 
was glad to be back in authority when the holidays ended. Behind him, but 
not too near, was the wise and temperate Head, now suggesting the wisdom 
of the serpent, now counselling the mildness of the dove; leading him on to 
see, more by half-hints than by any direct word, how boys and men are all 
of a piece, and how he who can handle the one will assuredly in time 
control the other. 

For the rest, the school was not encouraged to dwell on its emotions, but 
rather to keep in hard condition, to avoid false quantities, and to enter the 
army direct, without the help of the expensive London crammer, under 
whose roof young blood learns too much. Cottar, major, went the way of 
hundreds before him. The Head gave him six months’ final polish, taught 
him what kind of answers best please a certain kind of examiners, and 
handed him over to the properly constituted authorities, who passed him 
into Sandhurst. Here he had sense enough to see that he was in the Lower 
Third once more, and behaved with respect toward his seniors, till they in 
turn respected him, and he was promoted to the rank of corporal, and sat in 
authority over mixed peoples with all the vices of men and boys combined. 
His reward was another string of athletic cups, a good-conduct sword, and, 
at last, Her Majesty’s commission as a subaltern in a first-class line 
regiment. He did not know that he bore with him from school and college a 
character worth much fine gold, but was pleased to find his mess so kindly. 
He had plenty of money of his own; his training had set the public school 
mask upon his face, and had taught him how many were the “things no 
fellow can do.” By virtue of the same training he kept his pores open and 
his mouth shut. 

The regular working of the Empire shifted his world to India, where he 
tasted utter loneliness in subaltern’s quarters, — one room and one bullock- 
trunk, — and, with his mess, learned the new life from the beginning. But 
there were horses in the land-ponies at reasonable price; there was polo for 
such as could afford it; there were the disreputable remnants of a pack of 
hounds; and Cottar worried his way along without too much despair. It 
dawned on him that a regiment in India was nearer the chance of active 


service than he had conceived, and that a man might as well study his 
profession. A major of the new school backed this idea with enthusiasm, 
and he and Cottar accumulated a library of military works, and read and 
argued and disputed far into the nights. But the adjutant said the old thing: 
“Get to know your men, young un, and they ‘Il follow you anywhere. That’s 
all you want — know your men.” Cottar thought he knew them fairly well 
at cricket and the regimental sports, but he never realised the true 
inwardness of them till he was sent off with a detachment of twenty to sit 
down in a mud fort near a rushing river which was spanned by a bridge of 
boats. When the floods came they went forth and hunted strayed pontoons 
along the banks. Otherwise there was nothing to do, and the men got drunk, 
gambled, and quarrelled. They were a sickly crew, for a junior subaltern is 
by custom saddled with the worst men. Cottar endured their rioting as long 
as he could, and then sent down-country for a dozen pairs of boxing-gloves. 

“T wouldn’t blame you for fightin’,” said he, “if you only knew how to 
use your hands; but you don’t. Take these things, and I’ll show you.” The 
men appreciated his efforts. Now, instead of blaspheming and swearing at a 
comrade, and threatening to shoot him, they could take him apart, and 
soothe themselves to exhaustion. As one explained whom Cottar found with 
a shut eye and a diamond-shaped mouth spitting blood through an 
embrasure: “We tried it with the gloves, sir, for twenty minutes, and that 
done us no good, sir. Then we took off the gloves and tried it that way for 
another twenty minutes, same as you showed us, sir, an’ that done us a 
world o° good. ‘T wasn’t fightin’, sir; there was a bet on.” 

Cottar dared not laugh, but he invited his men to other sports, such as 
racing across country in shirt and trousers after a trail of torn paper, and to 
single-stick in the evenings, till the native population, who had a lust for 
sport in every form, wished to know whether the white men understood 
wrestling. They sent in an ambassador, who took the soldiers by the neck 
and threw them about the dust; and the entire command were all for this 
new game. They spent money on learning new falls and holds, which was 
better than buying other doubtful commodities; and the peasantry grinned 
five deep round the tournaments. 

That detachment, who had gone up in bullock-carts, returned to 
headquarters at an average rate of thirty miles a day, fair heel-and-toe; no 
sick, no prisoners, and no court martials pending. They scattered 
themselves among their friends, singing the praises of their lieutenant and 
looking for causes of offense. 

“How did you do it, young un?” the adjutant asked. 


“Oh, I sweated the beef off ‘em, and then I sweated some muscle on to 
‘em. It was rather a lark.” 

“Tf that’s your way of lookin’ at it, we can give you all the larks you 
want. Young Davies isn’t feelin’ quite fit, and he’s next for detachment 
duty. Care to go for him?” 

“Sure he wouldn’t mind? I don’t want to shove myself forward, you 
know.” 

“You needn’t bother on Davies’s account. We’ll give you the sweepin’s 
of the corps, and you can see what you can make of ‘em.” 

“All right,” said Cottar. “It’s better fun than loafin’ about cantonments.” 

“Rummy thing,” said the adjutant, after Cottar had returned to his 
wilderness with twenty other devils worse than the first. “If Cottar only 
knew it, half the women in the station would give their eyes — confound 
‘em! — to have the young un in tow.” 

“That accounts for Mrs. Elery sayin’ I was workin’ my nice new boy too 
hard,” said a wing commander. 

“Oh, yes; and ‘Why doesn’t he come to the bandstand in the evenings?’ 
and ‘Can’t I get him to make up a four at tennis with the Hammon girls?’” 
the adjutant snorted. “Look at young Davies makin’ an ass of himself over 
mutton-dressed-as-lamb old enough to be his mother!” 

“No one can accuse young Cottar of runnin’ after women, white or 
black,” the major replied thoughtfully. “But, then, that’s the kind that 
generally goes the worst mucker in the end.” 

“Not Cottar. I’ve only run across one of his muster before — a fellow 
called Ingles, in South Africa. He was just the same hard trained, athletic- 
sports build of animal. Always kept himself in the pink of condition. Didn’t 
do him much good, though. ‘Shot at Wesselstroom the week before Majuba. 
Wonder how the young un will lick his detachment into shape.” 

Cottar turned up six weeks later, on foot, with his pupils. He never told 
his experiences, but the men spoke enthusiastically, and fragments of it 
leaked back to the colonel through sergeants, batmen, and the like. 

There was great jealousy between the first and second detachments, but 
the men united in adoring Cottar, and their way of showing it was by 
sparing him all the trouble that men know how to make for an unloved 
officer. He sought popularity as little as he had sought it at school, and 
therefore it came to him. He favoured no one — not even when the 
company sloven pulled the company cricket-match out of the fire with an 
unexpected forty-three at the last moment. There was very little getting 
round him, for he seemed to know by instinct exactly when and where to 


head off a malingerer; but he did not forget that the difference between a 
dazed and sulky junior of the upper school and a bewildered, browbeaten 
lump of a private fresh from the depot was very small indeed. The 
sergeants, seeing these things, told him secrets generally hid from young 
officers. His words were quoted as barrack authority on bets in canteen and 
at tea; and the veriest shrew of the corps, bursting with charges against 
other women who had used the cooking-ranges out of turn, forbore to speak 
when Cottar, as the regulations ordained, asked of a morning if there were 
“any complaints.” 

“Pm full o’ complaints,” said Mrs. Corporal Morrison, “an’ Pd kill 
O’Halloran’s fat sow of a wife any day, but ye know how it is. ‘E puts ‘is 
head just inside the door, an’ looks down ‘is blessed nose so bashful, an’ ‘e 
whispers, ‘Any complaints’ Ye can’t complain after that. I want to kiss him. 
Some day I think I will. Heigh-ho! she’ll be a lucky woman that gets Young 
Innocence. See ‘im now, girls. Do ye blame me?” 

Cottar was cantering across to polo, and he looked a very satisfactory 
figure of a man as he gave easily to the first excited bucks of his pony, and 
slipped over a low mud wall to the practice-ground. There were more than 
Mrs. Corporal Morrison who felt as she did. But Cottar was busy for eleven 
hours of the day. He did not care to have his tennis spoiled by petticoats in 
the court; and after one long afternoon at a garden-party, he explained to his 
major that this sort of thing was “futile priffle,” and the major laughed. 
Theirs was not a married mess, except for the colonel’s wife, and Cottar 
stood in awe of the good lady. She said “my regiment,” and the world 
knows what that means. None the less when they wanted her to give away 
the prizes after a shooting-match, and she refused because one of the prize- 
winners was married to a girl who had made a jest of her behind her broad 
back, the mess ordered Cottar to “tackle her,” in his best calling-kit. This he 
did, simply and laboriously, and she gave way altogether. 

“She only wanted to know the facts of the case,” he explained. “I just 
told her, and she saw at once.” 

“Ye-es,” said the adjutant. “I expect that’s what she did. Comin’ to the 
Fusiliers’ dance to-night, Galahad?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve got a fight on with the major.” The virtuous apprentice 
sat up till midnight in the major’s quarters, with a stop-watch and a pair of 
compasses, shifting little painted lead-blocks about a four-inch map. 

Then he turned in and slept the sleep of innocence, which is full of 
healthy dreams. One peculiarity of his dreams he noticed at the beginning 
of his second hot weather. Two or three times a month they duplicated or 


ran in series. He would find himself sliding into dreamland by the same 
road — a road that ran along a beach near a pile of brushwood. To the right 
lay the sea, sometimes at full tide, sometimes withdrawn to the very 
horizon; but he knew it for the same sea. By that road he would travel over 
a swell of rising ground covered with short, withered grass, into valleys of 
wonder and unreason. Beyond the ridge, which was crowned with some 
sort of street-lamp, anything was possible; but up to the lamp it seemed to 
him that he knew the road as well as he knew the parade-ground. He 
learned to look forward to the place; for, once there, he was sure of a good 
night’s rest, and Indian hot weather can be rather trying. First, shadowy 
under closing eyelids, would come the outline of the brushwood-pile; next 
the white sand of the beach-road, almost overhanging the black, changeful 
sea; then the turn inland and uphill to the single light. When he was 
unrestful for any reason, he would tell himself how he was sure to get there 
— sure to get there — if he shut his eyes and surrendered to the drift of 
things. But one night after a foolishly hard hour’s polo (the thermometer 
was 94° in his quarters at ten o’clock), sleep stood away from him 
altogether, though he did his best to find the well-known road, the point 
where true sleep began. At last he saw the brushwood-pile, and hurried 
along to the ridge, for behind him he felt was the wide-awake, sultry world. 
He reached the lamp in safety, tingling with drowsiness, when a policeman 
— a common country policeman — sprang up before him and touched him 
on the shoulder ere he could dive into the dim valley below. He was filled 
with terror, — the hopeless terror of dreams, — for the policeman said, in 
the awful, distinct voice of dream-people, “I am Policeman Day coming 
back from the City of Sleep. You come with me.” Georgie knew it was true 
— that just beyond him in the valley lay the lights of the City of Sleep, 
where he would have been sheltered, and that this Policeman-Thing had full 
power and authority to head him back to miserable wakefulness. He found 
himself looking at the moonlight on the wall, dripping with fright; and he 
never overcame that horror, though he met the Policeman several times that 
hot weather, and his coming was the forerunner of a bad night. 

But other dreams-perfectly absurd  ones-filled him with an 
incommunicable delight. All those that he remembered began by the 
brushwood-pile. For instance, he found a small clockwork steamer (he had 
noticed it many nights before) lying by the sea-road, and stepped into it, 
whereupon it moved with surpassing swiftness over an absolutely level sea. 
This was glorious, for he felt he was exploring great matters; and it stopped 
by a lily carved in stone, which, most naturally, floated on the water. Seeing 


the lily was labelled “Hong-Kong,” Georgie said: “Of course. This is 
precisely what I expected Hong-Kong would be like. How magnificent!” 
Thousands of miles farther on it halted at yet another stone lily, labelled 
“Java.”; and this, again, delighted him hugely, because he knew that now he 
was at the world’s end. But the little boat ran on and on till it lay in a deep 
fresh-water lock, the sides of which were carven marble, green with moss. 
Lilypads lay on the water, and reeds arched above. Some one moved among 
the reeds — some one whom Georgie knew he had travelled to this world’s 
end to reach. Therefore everything was entirely well with him. He was 
unspeakably happy, and vaulted over the ship’s side to find this person. 
When his feet touched that still water, it changed, with the rustle of 
unrolling maps, to nothing less than a sixth quarter of the globe, beyond the 
most remote imagining of man — a place where islands were coloured 
yellow and blue, their lettering strung across their faces. They gave on 
unknown seas, and Georgie’s urgent desire was to return swiftly across this 
floating atlas to known bearings. He told himself repeatedly that it was no 
good to hurry; but still he hurried desperately, and the islands slipped and 
slid under his feet; the straits yawned and widened, till he found himself 
utterly lost in the world’s fourth dimension, with no hope of return. Yet only 
a little distance away he could see the old world with the rivers and 
mountain-chains marked according to the Sandhurst rules of mapmaking. 
Then that person for whom he had come to the Lily Lock (that was its 
name) ran up across unexplored territories, and showed him away. They 
fled hand in hand till they reached a road that spanned ravines, and ran 
along the edge of precipices, and was tunnelled through mountains. “This 
goes to our brushwood-pile,” said his companion; and all his trouble was at 
an end. He took a pony, because he understood that this was the Thirty-Mile 
Ride and he must ride swiftly, and raced through the clattering tunnels and 
round the curves, always downhill, till he heard the sea to his left, and saw 
it raging under a full moon, against sandy cliffs. It was heavy going, but he 
recognised the nature of the country, the dark-purple downs inland, and the 
bents that whistled in the wind. The road was eaten away in places, and the 
sea lashed at him-black, foamless tongues of smooth and glossy rollers; but 
he was sure that there was less danger from the sea than from “Them,” 
whoever “They” were, inland to his right. He knew, too, that he would be 
safe if he could reach the down with the lamp on it. This came as he 
expected: he saw the one light a mile ahead along the beach, dismounted, 
turned to the right, walked quietly over to the brushwood-pile, found the 
little steamer had returned to the beach whence he had unmoored it, and — 


must have fallen asleep, for he could remember no more. “I’m gettin’ the 
hang of the geography of that place,” he said to himself, as he shaved next 
morning. “I must have made some sort of circle. Let’s see. The Thirty-Mile 
Ride (now how the deuce did I know it was called the Thirty-Mile, Ride?) 
joins the sea-road beyond the first down where the lamp is. And that atlas- 
country lies at the back of the Thirty-Mile Ride, somewhere out to the right 
beyond the hills and tunnels. Rummy things, dreams. ‘Wonder what makes 
mine fit into each other so?” 

He continued on his solid way through the recurring duties of the 
seasons. The regiment was shifted to another station, and he enjoyed road- 
marching for two months, with a good deal of mixed shooting thrown in, 
and when they reached their new cantonments he became a member of the 
local Tent Club, and chased the mighty boar on horseback with a short 
stabbing-spear. There he met the mahseer of the Poonch, beside whom the 
tarpon is as a herring, and he who lands him can say that he is a fisherman. 
This was as new and as fascinating as the big-game shooting that fell to his 
portion, when he had himself photographed for the mother’s benefit, sitting 
on the flank of his first tiger. 

Then the adjutant was promoted, and Cottar rejoiced with him, for he 
admired the adjutant greatly, and marvelled who might be big enough to fill 
his place; so that he nearly collapsed when the mantle fell on his own 
shoulders, and the colonel said a few sweet things that made him blush. An 
adjutant’s position does not differ materially from that of head of the 
school, and Cottar stood in the same relation to the colonel as he had to his 
old Head in England. Only, tempers wear out in hot weather, and things 
were said and done that tried him sorely, and he made glorious blunders, 
from which the regimental sergeant-major pulled him with a loyal soul and 
a shut mouth. Slovens and incompetents raged against him; the weak- 
minded strove to lure him from the ways of justice; the small-minded — 
yea, men whom Cottar believed would never do “things no fellow can do” 
— imputed motives mean and circuitous to actions that he had not spent a 
thought upon; and he tasted injustice, and it made him very sick. But his 
consolation came on parade, when he looked down the full companies, and 
reflected how few were in hospital or cells, and wondered when the time 
would come to try the machine of his love and labour. 

But they needed and expected the whole of a man’s working-day, and 
maybe three or four hours of the night. Curiously enough, he never dreamed 
about the regiment as he was popularly supposed to. The mind, set free 
from the day’s doings, generally ceased working altogether, or, if it moved 


at all, carried him along the old beach-road to the downs, the lamp-post, 
and, once in a while, to terrible Policeman Day. The second time that he 
returned to the world’s lost continent (this was a dream that repeated itself 
again and again, with variations, on the same ground) he knew that if he 
only sat still the person from the Lily Lock would help him, and he was not 
disappointed. Sometimes he was trapped in mines of vast depth hollowed 
out of the heart of the world, where men in torment chanted echoing songs; 
and he heard this person coming along through the galleries, and everything 
was made safe and delightful. They met again in low-roofed Indian railway- 
carriages that halted in a garden surrounded by gilt-and-green railings, 
where a mob of stony white people, all unfriendly, sat at breakfast-tables 
covered with roses, and separated Georgie from his companion, while 
underground voices sang deep-voiced songs. Georgie was filled with 
enormous despair till they two met again. They foregathered in the middle 
of an endless, hot tropic night, and crept into a huge house that stood, he 
knew, somewhere north of the railway-station where the people ate among 
the roses. It was surrounded with gardens, all moist and dripping; and in 
one room, reached through leagues of whitewashed passages, a Sick Thing 
lay in bed. Now the least noise, Georgie knew, would unchain some waiting 
horror, and his companion knew it, too; but when their eyes met across the 
bed, Georgie was disgusted to see that she was a child — a little girl in 
strapped shoes, with her black hair combed back from her forehead. 

“What disgraceful folly!” he thought. “Now she could do nothing 
whatever if Its head came off.” 

Then the Thing coughed, and the ceiling shattered down in plaster on the 
mosquito-netting, and “They” rushed in from all quarters. He dragged the 
child through the stifling garden, voices chanting behind them, and they 
rode the Thirty-Mile Ride under whip and spur along the sandy beach by 
the booming sea, till they came to the downs, the lamp-post, and the 
brushwood-pile, which was safety. Very often dreams would break up about 
them in this fashion, and they would be separated, to endure awful 
adventures alone. But the most amusing times were when he and she had a 
clear understanding that it was all make-believe, and walked through mile- 
wide roaring rivers without even taking off their shoes, or set light to 
populous cities to see how they would burn, and were rude as any children 
to the vague shadows met in their rambles. Later in the night they were sure 
to suffer for this, either at the hands of the Railway People eating among the 
roses, or in the tropic uplands at the far end of the Thirty-Mile Ride. 
Together, this did no much affright them; but often Georgie would hear her 


shrill cry of “Boy! Boy!” half a world away, and hurry to her rescue before 
“They” maltreated her. 

He and she explored the dark-purple downs as far inland from the 
brushwood-pile as they dared, but that was always a dangerous matter. The 
interior was filled with “Them,” and “They” went about singing in the 
hollows, and Georgie and she felt safer on or near the seaboard. So 
thoroughly had he come to know the place of his dreams that even waking 
he accepted it as a real country, and made a rough sketch of it. He kept his 
own counsel, of course; but the permanence of the land puzzled him. His 
ordinary dreams were as formless and as fleeting as any healthy dreams 
could be, but once at the brushwood-pile he moved within known limits and 
could see where he was going. There were months at a time when nothing 
notable crossed his sleep. Then the dreams would come in a batch of five or 
six, and next morning the map that he kept in his writing case would be 
written up to date, for Georgie was a most methodical person. There was, 
indeed, a danger — his seniors said so — of his developing into a regular 
“Auntie Fuss” of an adjutant, and when an officer once takes to old- 
maidism there is more hope for the virgin of seventy than for him. 

But fate sent the change that was needed, in the shape of a little winter 
campaign on the Border, which, after the manner of little campaigns, 
flashed out into a very ugly war; and Cottar’s regiment was chosen among 
the first. 

“Now,” said a major, “this’ll shake the cobwebs out of us all — 
especially you, Galahad; and we can see what your hen-with-one-chick 
attitude has done for the regiment.” 

Cottar nearly wept with joy as the campaign went forward. They were fit 
— physically fit beyond the other troops; they were good children in camp, 
wet or dry, fed or unfed; and they followed their officers with the quick 
suppleness and trained obedience of a first-class foot-ball fifteen. They 
were cut off from their apology for a base, and cheerfully cut their way 
back to it again; they crowned and cleaned out hills full of the enemy with 
the precision of well-broken dogs of chase; and in the hour of retreat, when, 
hampered with the sick and wounded of the column, they were persecuted 
down eleven miles of waterless valley, they, serving as rearguard, covered 
themselves with a great glory in the eyes of fellow-professionals. Any 
regiment can advance, but few know how to retreat with a sting in the tail. 
Then they turned to made roads, most often under fire, and dismantled 
some inconvenient mud redoubts. They were the last corps to be withdrawn 
when the rubbish of the campaign was all swept up; and after a month in 


standing camp, which tries morals severely, they departed to their own 
place in column of fours, singing: 
“*E’s goin’ to do without ‘em — 
Don’t want ‘em any more; 
‘E’s goin’ to do without ‘em, 
As ‘e’s often done before. 
‘E’s goin’ to be a martyr 
On a ‘ighly novel plan, 
An’ all the boys and girls will say, 
‘Ow! what a nice young man-man-man! 
Ow! what a nice young man!’” 

There came out a “Gazette” in which Cottar found that he had been 
behaving with “courage and coolness and discretion” in all his capacities; 
that he had assisted the wounded under fire, and blown in a gate, also under 
fire. Net result, his captaincy and a brevet majority, coupled with the 
Distinguished Service Order. 

As to his wounded, he explained that they were both heavy men, whom 
he could lift more easily than any one else. “Otherwise, of course, I should 
have sent out one of my men; and, of course, about that gate business, we 
were safe the minute we were well under the walls.” But this did not 
prevent his men from cheering him furiously whenever they saw him, or the 
mess from giving him a dinner on the eve of his departure to England. (A 
year’s leave was among the things he had “snaffled out of the campaign,” I 
to use his own words.) The doctor, who had taken quite as much as was 
good for him, quoted poetry about “a good blade carving the casques of 
men,” and so on, and everybody told Cottar that he was an excellent person; 
but when he rose to make his maiden speech they shouted so that he was 
understood to say, “It isn’t any use tryin’ to speak with you chaps rottin’ me 
like this. Let’s have some pool.” 





It is not unpleasant to spend eight-and-twenty days in an easy-going 
steamer on warm waters, in the company of a woman who lets you see that 
you are head and shoulders superior to the rest of the world, even though 
that woman may be, and most often is, ten counted years your senior. P.O. 
boats are not lighted with the disgustful particularity of Atlantic liners. 
There is more phosphorescence at the bows, and greater silence and 
darkness by the hand-steering gear aft. 

Awful things might have happened to Georgie but for the little fact that 
he had never studied the first principles of the game he was expected to 


play. So when Mrs. Zuleika, at Aden, told him how motherly an interest she 
felt in his welfare, medals, brevet, and all, Georgie took her at the foot of 
the letter, and promptly talked of his own mother, three hundred miles 
nearer each day, of his home, and so forth, all the way up the Red Sea. It 
was much easier than he had supposed to converse with a woman for an 
hour at a time. Then Mrs. Zuleika, turning from parental affection, spoke of 
love in the abstract as a thing not unworthy of study, and in discreet 
twilights after dinner demanded confidences. Georgie would have been 
delighted to supply them, but he had none, and did not know it was his duty 
to manufacture them. Mrs. Zuleika expressed surprise and unbelief, and 
asked — those questions which deep asks of deep. She learned all that was 
necessary to conviction, and, being very much a woman, resumed (Georgie 
never knew that she had abandoned) the motherly attitude. 

“Do you know,” she said, somewhere in the Mediterranean, “I think 
you’re the very dearest boy I have ever met in my life, and I’d like you to 
remember me a little. You will when you are older, but I want you to 
remember me now. You’ll make some girl very happy.” 

“Oh! Hope so,” said Georgie, gravely; “but there’s heaps of time for 
marryin’ an’ all that sort of thing, ain’t there?” 

“That depends. Here are your bean-bags for the Ladies’ Competition. I 
think I’m growing too old to care for these tamashas.” 

They were getting up sports, and Georgie was on the committee. He 
never noticed how perfectly the bags were sewn, but another woman did, 
and smiled — once. He liked Mrs. Zuleika greatly. She was a bit old, of 
course, but uncommonly nice. There was no nonsense about her. 

A few nights after they passed Gibraltar his dream returned to him. She 
who waited by the brushwood-pile was no longer a little girl, but a woman 
with black hair that grew into a “widow’s peak,” combed back from her 
forehead. He knew her for the child in black, the companion of the last six 
years, and, as it had been in the time of the meetings on the Lost Continent, 
he was filled with delight unspeakable. “They,” for some dreamland reason, 
were friendly or had gone away that night, and the two flitted together over 
all their country, from the brushwood-pile up the Thirty-Mile Ride, till they 
saw the House of the Sick Thing, a pin-point in the distance to the left; 
stamped through the Railway Waiting-room where the roses lay on the 
spread breakfast-tables; and returned, by the ford and the city they had once 
bumed for sport, to the great swells of the downs under the lamp-post. 
Wherever they moved a strong singing followed them underground, but this 
night there was no panic. All the land was empty except for themselves, and 


at the last (they were sitting by the lamp-post hand in hand) she turned and 
kissed him. He woke with a start, staring at the waving curtain of the cabin 
door; he could almost have sworn that the kiss was real. 

Next morning the ship was rolling in a Biscay sea, and people were not 
happy; but as Georgie came to breakfast, shaven, tubbed, and smelling of 
soap, several turned to look at him because of the light in his eyes and the 
splendour of his countenance. 

“Well, you look beastly fit,” snapped a neighbour. “Any one left you a 
legacy in the middle of the Bay?” 

Georgie reached for the curry, with a seraphic grin. “I suppose it’s the 
gettin’ so near home, and all that. I do feel rather festive this mornin. ‘Rolls 
a bit, doesn’t she?” 

Mrs. Zuleika stayed in her cabin till the end of the voyage, when she left 
without bidding him farewell, and wept passionately on the dock-head for 
pure joy of meeting her children, who, she had often said, were so like their 
father. 

Georgie headed for his own country, wild with delight of his first long 
furlough after the lean seasons. Nothing was changed in that orderly life, 
from the coachman who met him at the station to the white peacock that 
stormed at the carriage from the stone wall above the shaven lawns. The 
house took toll of him with due regard to precedence — first the mother; 
then the father; then the housekeeper, who wept and praised God; then the 
butler, and so on down to the under-keeper, who had been dogboy in 
Georgie’s youth, and called him “Master Georgie,” and was reproved by the 
groom who had taught Georgie to ride. 

“Not a thing changed,” he sighed contentedly, when the three of them sat 
down to dinner in the late sunlight, while the rabbits crept out upon the 
lawn below the cedars, and the big trout in the ponds by the home paddock 
rose for their evening meal. 

“Our changes are all over, dear,” cooed the mother; “and now I am 
getting used to your size and your tan (you’re very brown, Georgie), I see 
you haven’t changed in the least. You’re exactly like the pater.” 

The father beamed on this man after his own heart, — ”youngest major 
in the army, and should have had the V.C., sir,” — and the butler listened 
with his professional mask off when Master Georgie spoke of war as it is 
waged to-day, and his father cross-questioned. 

They went out on the terrace to smoke among the roses, and the shadow 
of the old house lay long across the wonderful English foliage, which is the 
only living green in the world. 


“Perfect! By Jove, it’s perfect!” Georgie was looking at the round- 
bosomed woods beyond the home paddock, where the white pheasant boxes 
were ranged; and the golden air was full of a hundred sacred scents and 
sounds. Georgie felt his father’s arm tighten in his. 

“It’s not half bad — but hodie mihi, cras tibi, isn’t it? I suppose you’ll be 
turning up some fine day with a girl under your arm, if you haven’t one 
now, eh?” 

“You can make your mind easy, sir. I haven’t one.” 

“Not in all these years?” said the mother. 

“T hadn’t time, mummy. They keep a man pretty busy, these days, in the 
service, and most of our mess are unmarried, too.” 

“But you must have met hundreds in society — at balls, and so on?” 

“T’m like the Tenth, mummy: I don’t dance.” 

“Don’t dance! What have you been doing with yourself, then — backing 
other men’s bills?” said the father. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve done a little of that too; but you see, as things are now, a 
man has all his work cut out for him to keep abreast of his profession, and 
my days were always too full to let me lark about half the night.” 

“Hmm!” — suspiciously. 

“Tt’s never too late to learn. We ought to give some kind of 
housewarming for the people about, now you’ve come back. Unless you 
want to go straight up to town, dear?” 

“No. I don’t want anything better than this. Let’s sit still and enjoy 
ourselves. I suppose there will be something for me to ride if I look for it?” 

“Seeing I’ve been kept down to the old brown pair for the last six weeks 
because all the others were being got ready for Master Georgie, I should say 
there might be,” the father chuckled. “They’re reminding me in a hundred 
ways that I must take the second place now.” 

“Brutes!” 

“The pater doesn’t mean it, dear; but every one has been trying to make 
your home-coming a success; and you do like it, don’t you?” 

“Perfect! Perfect! There’s no place like England — when you ‘ve done 
your work.” 

“That’s the proper way to look at it, my son.” 

And so up and down the flagged walk till their shadows grew long in the 
moonlight, and the mother went indoors and played such songs as a small 
boy once clamoured for, and the squat silver candlesticks were brought in, 
and Georgie climbed to the two rooms in the west wing that had been his 
nursery and his playroom in the beginning. Then who should come to tuck 


him up for the night but the mother? And she sat down on the bed, and they 
talked for a long hour, as mother and son should, if there is to be any future 
for the Empire. With a simple woman’s deep guile she asked questions and 
suggested answers that should have waked some sign in the face on the 
pillow, and there was neither quiver of eyelid nor quickening of breath, 
neither evasion nor delay in reply. So she blessed him and kissed him on the 
mouth, which is not always a mother’s property, and said something to her 
husband later, at which he laughed profane and incredulous laughs. 

All the establishment waited on Georgie next morning, from the tallest 
six-year-old, “with a mouth like a kid glove, Master Georgie,” to the under- 
keeper strolling carelessly along the horizon, Georgie’s pet rod in his hand, 
and “There’s a four-pounder risin’ below the lasher. You don’t ‘ave ‘em in 
Injia, Mast-Major Georgie.” It was all beautiful beyond telling, even though 
the mother insisted on taking him out in the landau (the leather had the hot 
Sunday smell of his youth) and showing him off to her friends at all the 
houses for six miles round; and the pater bore him up to town and a lunch at 
the club, where he introduced him, quite carelessly, to not less than thirty 
ancient warriors whose sons were not the youngest majors in the army and 
had not the D.S.O. After that it was Georgie’s turn; and remembering his 
friends, he filled up the house with that kind of officer who live in cheap 
lodgings at Southsea or Montpelier Square, Brompton — good men all, but 
not well off. The mother perceived that they needed girls to play with; and 
as there was no scarcity of girls, the house hummed like a dovecote in 
spring. They tore up the place for amateur theatricals; they disappeared in 
the gardens when they ought to have been rehearsing; they swept off every 
available horse and vehicle, especially the governess-cart and the fat pony; 
they fell into the trout-ponds; they picnicked and they tennised; and they sat 
on gates in the twilight, two by two, and Georgie found that he was not in 
the least necessary to their entertainment. 

“My word!” said he, when he saw the last of their dear backs. “They told 
me they’ve enjoyed ‘emselves, but they haven’t done half the things they 
said they would.” 

“I know they’ve enjoyed themselves — immensely,” said the mother. 
“You’re a public benefactor, dear.” 

“Now we can be quiet again, can’t we?” 

“Oh, quite. I’ve a very dear friend of mine that I want you to know. She 
couldn’t come with the house so full, because she’s an invalid, and she was 
away when you first came. She’s a Mrs. Lacy.” 

“Lacy! I don’t remember the name about here.” 


“No; they came after you went to India — from Oxford. Her husband 
died there, and she lost some money, I believe. They bought The Firs on the 
Bassett Road. She’s a very sweet woman, and we’re very fond of them 
both.” 

“She’s a widow, didn’t you say?” 

“She has a daughter. Surely I said so, dear?” 

“Does she fall into trout-ponds, and gas and giggle, and ‘Oh, Major 
Cottah!’ and all that sort of thing?” 

“No, indeed. She’s a very quiet girl, and very musical. She always came 
over here with her music-books — composing, you know; and she 
generally works all day, so you won’t — ” 

“Talking about Miriam?” said the pater, coming up. The mother edged 
toward him within elbow-reach. There was no finesse about Georgie’s 
father. “Oh, Miriam’s a dear girl. Plays beautifully. Rides beautifully, too. 
She’s a regular pet of the household. Used to call me — ” The elbow went 
home, and ignorant but obedient always, the pater shut himself off. 

“What used she to call you, sir?” 

“All sorts of pet names. I’m very fond of Miriam.” 

“Sounds Jewish — Miriam.” 

“Jew! You'll be calling yourself a Jew next. She’s one of the 
Herefordshire Lacys. When her aunt dies — ” Again the elbow. 

“Oh, you won’t see anything of her, Georgie. She’s busy with her music 
or her mother all day. Besides, you’re going up to town tomorrow, aren’t 
you? I thought you said something about an Institute meeting?” The mother 
spoke. 

“Go up to town now! What nonsense!” Once more the pater was shut off. 

“T had some idea of it, but I’m not quite sure,” said the son of the house. 
Why did the mother try to get him away because a musical girl and her 
invalid parent were expected? He did not approve of unknown females 
calling his father pet names. He would observe these pushing persons who 
had been only seven years in the county. 

All of which the delighted mother read in his countenance, herself 
keeping an air of sweet disinterestedness. 

“They’ll be here this evening for dinner. I’m sending the carriage over 
for them, and they won’t stay more than a week.” 

“Perhaps I shall go up to town. I don’t quite know yet.” Georgie moved 
away irresolutely. There was a lecture at the United Services Institute on the 
supply of ammunition in the field, and the one man whose theories most 
irritated Major Cottar would deliver it. A heated discussion was sure to 


follow, and perhaps he might find himself moved to speak. He took his rod 
that afternoon and went down to thrash it out among the trout. 

“Good sport, dear!” said the mother, from the terrace. 

“Fraid it won’t be, mummy. All those men from town, and the girls 
particularly, have put every trout off his feed for weeks. There isn’t one of 
‘em that cares for fishin’ — really. Fancy stampin’ and shoutin’ on the bank, 
and tellin’ every fish for half a mile exactly what you’re goin’ to do, and 
then chuckin’ a brute of a fly at him! By Jove, it would scare me if I was a 
trout!” 

But things were not as bad as he had expected. The black gnat was on the 
water, and the water was strictly preserved. A three-quarter-pounder at the 
second cast set him for the campaign, and he worked down-stream, 
crouching behind the reed and meadowsweet; creeping between a 
hornbeam hedge and a foot-wide strip of bank, where he could see the trout, 
but where they could not distinguish him from the background; lying 
almost on his stomach to switch the blue-upright sidewise through the 
checkered shadows of a gravelly ripple under overarching trees. But he had 
known every inch of the water since he was four feet high. The aged and 
astute between sunk roots, with the large and fat that lay in the frothy scum 
below some strong rush of water, sucking as lazily as carp, came to trouble 
in their turn, at the hand that imitated so delicately the flicker and wimple 
of an egg-dropping fly. Consequently, Georgie found himself five miles 
from home when he ought to have been dressing for dinner. The 
housekeeper had taken good care that her boy should not go empty, and 
before he changed to the white moth he sat down to excellent claret with 
sandwiches of potted egg and things that adoring women make and men 
never notice. Then back, to surprise the otter grubbing for fresh-water 
mussels, the rabbits on the edge of the beechwoods foraging in the clover, 
and the policeman-like white owl stooping to the little fieldmice, till the 
moon was strong, and he took his rod apart, and went home through well- 
remembered gaps in the hedges. He fetched a compass round the house, for, 
though he might have broken every law of the establishment every hour, the 
law of his boyhood was unbreakable: after fishing you went in by the south 
garden back-door, cleaned up in the outer scullery, and did not present 
yourself to your elders and your betters till you had washed and changed. 

“Half-past ten, by Jove! Well, we’ll make the sport an excuse. They 
wouldn’t want to see me the first evening, at any rate. Gone to bed, 
probably.” He skirted by the open French windows of the drawing-room. 
“No, they haven’t. They look very comfy in there.” 


He could see his father in his own particular chair, the mother in hers, 
and the back of a girl at the piano by the big potpourri-jar. The gardens 
looked half divine in the moonlight, and he turned down through the roses 
to finish his pipe. 

A prelude-ended, and there floated out a voice of the kind that in his 
childhood he used to call “creamy” a full, true contralto; and this is the song 
that he heard, every syllable of it: 

Over the edge of the purple down, 
Where the single lamplight gleams, 
Know ye the road to the Merciful Town 
That is hard by the Sea of Dreams — 
Where the poor may lay their wrongs away, 
And the sick may forget to weep? 
But we — pity us! Oh, pity us! 
We wakeful; ah, pity us! — 
We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Weary they turn from the scroll and crown, 
Fetter and prayer and plough 

They that go up to the Merciful Town, 
For her gates are closing now. 

It is their right in the Baths of Night 
Body and soul to steep 

But we — pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful; oh, pity us! — 

We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Over the edge of the purple down, 
Ere the tender dreams begin, 
Look — we may look — at the Merciful Town, 
But we may not enter in! 
Outcasts all, from her guarded wall 
Back to our watch we creep: 
We — pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful; oh, pity us! — 
We that go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep 


At the last echo he was aware that his mouth was dry and unknown 
pulses were beating in the roof of it. The housekeeper, who would have it 
that he must have fallen in and caught a chill, was waiting to catch him on 
the stairs, and, since he neither saw nor answered her, carried a wild tale 
abroad that brought his mother knocking at the door. 

“Anything happened, dear? Harper said she thought you weren’t — ” 

“No; it’s nothing. I’m all right, mummy. Please don’t bother.” 

He did not recognise his own voice, but that was a small matter beside 
what he was considering. Obviously, most obviously, the whole coincidence 
was crazy lunacy. He proved it to the satisfaction of Major George Cottar, 
who was going up to town to-morrow to hear a lecture on the supply of 
ammunition in the field; and having so proved it, the soul and brain and 
heart and body of Georgie cried joyously: “That’s the Lily Lock girl — the 
Lost Continent girl — the Thirty-Mile Ride girl — the Brushwood girl! I 
know her!” 

He waked, stiff and cramped in his chair, to reconsider the situation by 
sunlight, when it did not appear normal. But a man must eat, and he went to 
breakfast, his heart between his teeth, holding himself severely in hand. 

“Late, as usual,” said the mother. “‘My boy, Miss Lacy.” 

A tall girl in black raised her eyes to his, and Georgie’s life training 
deserted him — just as soon as he realised that she did not know. He stared 
coolly and critically. There was the abundant black hair, growing in a 
widow’s peak, turned back from the forehead, with that peculiar ripple over 
the right ear; there were the grey eyes set a little close together; the short 
upper lip, resolute chin, and the known poise of the head. There was also 
the small well-cut mouth that had kissed him. 

“Georgie — dear!” said the mother, amazedly, for Miriam was flushing 
under the stare. 

“I — I beg your pardon!” he gulped. “I don’t know whether the mother 
has told you, but I’m rather an idiot at times, specially before I’ve had my 
breakfast. It’s — it’s a family failing.” He turned to explore among the hot- 
water dishes on the sideboard, rejoicing that she did not know — she did 
not know. 

His conversation for the rest of the meal was mildly insane, though the 
mother thought she had never seen her boy look half so handsome. How 
could any girl, least of all one of Miriam’s discernment, forbear to fall 
down and worship? But deeply Miriam was displeased. She had never been 
stared at in that fashion before, and promptly retired into her shell when 
Georgie announced that he had changed his mind about going to town, and 


would stay to play with Miss Lacy if she had nothing better to do. 

“Oh, but don’t let me throw you out. I’m at work. I’ve things to do all the 
morning.” 

“What possessed Georgie to behave so oddly?” the mother sighed to 
herself. “Miriam’s a bundle of feelings — like her mother.” 

“You compose — don’t you? Must be a fine thing to be able to do that. 
[‘Pig-oh, pig!’ thought Miriam.] I think I heard you singin’ when I came in 
last night after fishin’. All about a Sea of Dreams, wasn’t it? [Miriam 
shuddered to the core of the soul that afflicted her.] Awfully pretty song. 
How d’ you think of such things?” 

“You only composed the music, dear, didn’t you?” 

“The words too. I’m sure of it,” said Georgie, with a sparkling eye. No; 
she did not know. 

“Yeth; I wrote the words too.” Miriam spoke slowly, for she knew she 
lisped when she was nervous. 

“Now how could you tell, Georgie?” said the mother, as delighted as 
though the youngest major in the army were ten years old, showing off 
before company. 

“T was sure of it, somehow. Oh, there are heaps of things about me, 
mummy, that you don’t understand. Looks as if it were goin’ to be a hot day 
— for England. Would you care for a ride this afternoon, Miss Lacy? We 
can start out after tea, if you’d like it.” 

Miriam could not in decency refuse, but any woman might see she was 
not filled with delight. 

“That will be very nice, if you take the Bassett Road. It will save me 
sending Martin down to the village,” said the mother, filling in gaps. 

Like all good managers, the mother had her one weakness — a mania for 
little strategies that should economise horses and vehicles. Her men-folk 
complained that she turned them into common carriers, and there was a 
legend in the family that she had once said to the pater on the morning of a 
meet: “If you should kill near Bassett, dear, and if it isn’t too late, would 
you mind just popping over and matching me this?” 

“I knew that was coming. You’d never miss a chance, mother. If it’s a 
fish or a trunk I won’t.” Georgie laughed. 

“Tt’s only a duck. They can do it up very neatly at Mallett’s,” said the 
mother, simply. “You won’t mind, will you? We’ll have a scratch dinner at 
nine, because it’s so hot.” 

The long summer day dragged itself out for centuries; but at last there 
was tea on the lawn, and Miriam appeared. 


She was in the saddle before he could offer to help, with the clean spring 
of the child who mounted the pony for the Thirty-Mile Ride. The day held 
mercilessly, though Georgie got down thrice to look for imaginary stones in 
Rufus’s foot. One cannot say even simple things in broad light, and this that 
Georgie meditated was not simple. So he spoke seldom, and Miriam was 
divided between relief and scorn. It annoyed her that the great hulking thing 
should know she had written the words of the song overnight; for though a 
maiden may sing her most secret fancies aloud, she does not care to have 
them trampled over by the male Philistine. They rode into the little red- 
brick street of Bassett, and Georgie made untold fuss over the disposition of 
that duck. It must go in just such a package, and be fastened to the saddle in 
just such a manner, though eight o’clock had struck and they were miles 
from dinner. 

“We must be quick!” said Miriam, bored and angry. 

“There’s no great hurry; but we can cut over Dowhead Down, and let ‘em 
out on the grass. That will save us half an hour.” 

The horses capered on the short, sweet-smelling turf, and the delaying 
shadows gathered in the valley as they cantered over the great dun down 
that overhangs Bassett and the Western coaching-road. Insensibly the pace 
quickened without thought of mole-hills; Rufus, gentleman that he was, 
waiting on Miriam’s Dandy till they should have cleared the rise. Then 
down the two-mile slope they raced together, the wind whistling in their 
ears, to the steady throb of eight hoofs and the light click-click of the 
shifting bits. 

“Oh, that was glorious!” Miriam cried, reining in. “Dandy and I are old 
friends, but I don’t think we’ve ever gone better together.” 

“No; but you’ve gone quicker, once or twice.” 

“Really? When?” 

Georgie moistened his lips. “Don’t you remember the Thirty-Mile Ride 
— with me — when ‘They’ were after us — on the beach-road, with the sea 
to the left — going toward the lamp-post on the downs?” 

The girl gasped. “What — what do you mean?” she said hysterically. 

“The Thirty-Mile Ride, and — and all the rest of it.” 

“You mean — ? I didn’t sing anything about the Thirty-Mile Ride. I 
know I didn’t. I have never told a living soul.’” 

“You told about Policeman Day, and the lamp at the top of the downs, 
and the City of Sleep. It all joins on, you know — it’s the same country — 
and it was easy enough to see where you had been.” 

“Good God! — It joins on — of course it does; but — I have been — 


you have been — Oh, let’s walk, please, or I shall fall off!” 

Georgie ranged alongside, and laid a hand that shook below her bridle- 
hand, pulling Dandy into a walk. Miriam was sobbing as he had seen a man 
sob under the touch of the bullet. 

“Tt’s all right — it’s all right,” he whispered feebly. “Only — only it’s 
true, you know.” 

“True! Am I mad?” 

“Not unless I’m mad as well. Do try to think a minute quietly. How could 
any one conceivably know anything about the Thirty-Mile Ride having 
anything to do with you, unless he had been there?” 

“But where? But where? Tell me!” 

“There — wherever it may be — in our country, I suppose. Do you 
remember the first time you rode it — the Thirty-Mile Ride, I mean? You 
must.” 

“Tt was all dreams — all dreams!” 

“Yes, but tell, please; because I know.” 

“Let me think. I — we were on no account to make any noise — on no 
account to make any noise.” She was staring between Dandy’s ears, with 
eyes that did not see, and a suffocating heart. 

“Because ‘It’ was dying in the big house?” Georgie went on, reining in 
again. 

“There was a garden with green-and-gilt railings — all hot. Do you 
remember?” 

“T ought to. I was sitting on the other side of the bed before ‘It’ coughed 
and ‘They’ came in.” 

“You!” — the deep voice was unnaturally full and strong, and the girl’s 
wide-opened eyes burned in the dusk as she stared him through and 
through. “Then you’re the Boy — my Brushwood Boy, and I’ve known you 
all my life!” 

She fell forward on Dandy’s neck. Georgie forced himself out of the 
weakness that was overmastering his limbs, and slid an arm round her 
waist. The head dropped on his shoulder, and he found himself with 
parched lips saying things that up till then he believed existed only in 
printed works of fiction. Mercifully the horses were quiet. She made no 
attempt to draw herself away when she recovered, but lay still, whispering, 
“Of course you’re the Boy, and I didn’t know — I didn’t know.” 

“T knew last night; and when I saw you at breakfast — ” 

“Oh, that was why! I wondered at the time. You would, of course.” 

“T couldn’t speak before this. Keep your head where it is, dear. It’s all 


right now — all right now, isn’t it?” 

“But how was it I didn’t know — after all these years and years? I 
remember — oh, what lots of things I remember!” 

“Tell me some. Pll look after the horses.” 

“T remember waiting for you when the steamer came in. Do you?” 

“At the Lily Lock, beyond Hong-Kong and Java?” 

“Do you call it that, too?” 

“You told me it was when I was lost in the continent. That was you that 
showed me the way through the mountains?” 

“When the islands slid? It must have been, because you’re the only one I 
remember. All the others were ‘Them.’ 

“Awful brutes they were, too.” 

“I remember showing you the Thirty-Mile Ride the first time. You ride 
just as you used to — then. You are you!” 

“That’s odd. I thought that of you this afternoon. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“What does it all mean? Why should you and I of the millions of people 
in the world have this — this thing between us? What does it mean? I’m 
frightened.” 

“This!” said Georgie. The horses quickened their pace. They thought 
they had heard an order. “Perhaps when we die we may find out more, but it 
means this now.” 

There was no answer. What could she say? As the world went, they had 
known each other rather less than eight and a half hours, but the matter was 
one that did not concern the world. There was a very long silence, while the 
breath in their nostrils drew cold and sharp as it might have been a fume of 
ether. 

“That’s the second,” Georgie whispered. “You remember, don’t you?” 

“It’s not!” — furiously. “It’s not!” 

“On the downs the other night-months ago. You were just as you are 
now, and we went over the country for miles and miles.” 

“Tt was all empty, too. They had gone away. Nobody frightened us. I 
wonder why, Boy?” 

“Oh, if you remember that, you must remember the rest. Confess!” 

“T remember lots of things, but I know I didn’t. I never have — till just 
now.” 

“You did, dear.” 

“I know I didn’t, because — oh, it’s no use keeping anything back! 
because I truthfully meant to.” 

“And truthfully did.” 


“No; meant to; but some one else came by.” 

“There wasn’t any one else. There never has been.” 

“There was — there always is. It was another woman — out there — on 
the sea. I saw her. It was the 26th of May. I’ve got it written down 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, you’ve kept a record of your dreams, too? That’s odd about the 
other woman, because I happened to be on the sea just then.” 

“T was right. How do I know what you’ve done when you were awake — 
and I thought it was only you!” 

“You never were more wrong in your life. What a little temper you’ve 
got! Listen to me a minute, dear.” And Georgie, though he knew it not, 
committed black perjury. “It — it isn’t the kind of thing one says to any 
one, because they’d laugh; but on my word and honour, darling, I’ve never 
been kissed by a living soul outside my own people in all my life. Don’t 
laugh, dear. I wouldn’t tell any one but you, but it’s the solemn truth.” 

“I knew! You are you. Oh, I knew you’d come some day; but I didn’t 
know you were you in the least till you spoke.” 

“Then give me another.” 

“And you never cared or looked anywhere? Why, all the round world 
must have loved you from the very minute they saw you, Boy.” 

“They kept it to themselves if they did. No; I never cared.” 

“And we shall be late for dinner — horribly late. Oh, how can I look at 
you in the light before your mother — and mine!” 

“We’ll play you’re Miss Lacy till the proper time comes. What’s the 
shortest limit for people to get engaged? S’pose we have got to go through 
all the fuss of an engagement, haven’t we?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to talk about that. It’s so commonplace. I’ve thought of 
something that you don’t know. I’m sure of it. What’s my name?” 

“Miri — no, it isn’t, by Jove! Wait half a second, and it’ll come back to 
me. You aren’t — you can’t? Why, those old tales — before I went to 
school! I’ve never thought of ‘em from that day to this. Are you the 
original, only Annieanlouise?” 

“Tt was what you always called me ever since the beginning. Oh! We’ve 
turned into the avenue, and we must be an hour late.” 

“What does it matter? The chain goes as far back as those days? It must, 
of course — of course it must. I’ve got to ride round with this pestilent old 
bird-confound him!” 

“<a! ha!” said the duck, laughing’ — do you remember that?” 

“Yes, I do — flower-pots on my feet, and all. We’ve been together all this 


while; and I’ve got to say good bye to you till dinner. Sure I’ll see you at 
dinner-time? Sure you won’t sneak up to your room, darling, and leave me 
all the evening? Good-bye, dear — good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Boy, good-bye. Mind the arch! Don’t let Rufus bolt into his 
stables. Good-bye. Yes, I’ll come down to dinner; but — what shall I do 
when I see you in the light!” 


STALKY & CO. 
a 


This short story collection was first published in serial format in the 
Windsor Magazine in 1898, featuring tales of adolescent boys at a British 
boarding school. The character Beetle, one of the main trio, is partly based 
on Kipling himself. The charismatic Stalky is based on Lionel Dunsterville. 
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“Let us now praise famous men” — 
Men of little showing — 
For their work continueth, 
And their work continueth, 
Greater than their knowing. 


Western wind and open surge 

Tore us from our mothers; 
Flung us on a naked shore 

(Twelve bleak houses by the shore! 
Seven summers by the shore!) 
‘Mid two hundred brothers. 


There we met with famous men 
Set in office o’er us. 

And they beat on us with rods — 
Faithfully with many rods — 
Daily beat us on with rods — 
For the love they bore us! 


Out of Egypt unto Troy — 

Over Himalaya — 

Far and sure our bands have gone — 
Hy-Brasil or Babylon, 

Islands of the Southern Run, 

And cities of Cathaia! 


And we all praise famous men — 
Ancients of the College; 

For they taught us common sense — - 
Tried to teach us common sense — 
Truth and God’s Own Common Sense 
Which is more than knowledge! 


Each degree of Latitude 
Strung about Creation 


Seeth one (or more) of us, 
(Of one muster all of us — 
Of one master all of us — ) 
Keen in his vocation. 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not its uses 

When they showed in daily work 
Man must finish off his work — 
Right or wrong, his daily work — 
And without excuses. 


Servants of the staff and chain, 
Mine and fuse and grapnel — 
Some before the face of Kings, 
Stand before the face of Kings; 
Bearing gifts to divers Kings — 
Gifts of Case and Shrapnel. 


This we learned from famous men 
Teaching in our borders. 

Who declare’d it was best, 

Safest, easiest and best — 
Expeditious, wise and best — 

To obey your orders. 


Some beneath the further stars 
Bear the greater burden. 

Set to serve the lands they rule, 
(Save he serve no man may rule) 
Serve and love the lands they rule; 
Seeking praise nor guerdon. 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not we learned it. 

Only, as the years went by — 
Lonely, as the years went by — 
Far from help as years went by 
Plainer we discerned it. 


Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow — 

They that put aside Today — 

All the joys of their Today — 
And with toil of their Today 
Bought for us Tomorrow! 


Bless and praise we famous men 
Men of little showing! 

For their work continueth 

And their work continueth 
Broad and deep continueth 
Great beyond their knowing! 


Copyright, 1899. by Rudyard Kipling 


“IN AMBUSH.” 


In summer all right-minded boys built huts in the furze-hill behind the 
College — little lairs whittled out of the heart of the prickly bushes, full of 
stumps, odd root-ends, and spikes, but, since they were strictly forbidden, 
palaces of delight. And for the fifth summer in succession, Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle (this was before they reached the dignity of a study) had built 
like beavers a place of retreat and meditation, where they smoked. 

Now, there was nothing in their characters as known to Mr. Prout, their 
house-master, at all commanding respect; nor did Foxy, the subtle red- 
haired school Sergeant, trust them. His business was to wear tennis-shoes, 
carry binoculars, and swoop hawklike upon evil boys. Had he taken the 
field alone, that hut would have been raided, for Foxy knew the manners of 
his quarry; but Providence moved Mr. Prout, whose school-name, derived 
from the size of his feet, was Hoofer, to investigate on his own account; and 
it was the cautious Stalky who found the track of his pugs on the very floor 
of their lair one peaceful afternoon when Stalky would fain have forgotten 
Prout and his works in a volume of Surtees and a new briar-wood pipe. 
Crusoe, at sight of the footprint, did not act more swiftly than Stalky. He 
removed the pipes, swept up all loose match-ends, and departed to warn 
Beetle and McTurk. 

But it was characteristic of the boy that he did not approach his allies till 
he had met and conferred with little Hartopp, President of the Natural 
History Society, an institution which Stalky held in contempt, Hartopp was 
more than surprised when the boy meekly, as he knew how, begged to 
propose himself, Beetle, and McTurk as candidates; confessed to a long- 
smothered interest in first-flowerings, early butterflies, and new arrivals, 
and volunteered, if Mr. Hartopp saw fit, to enter on the new life at once. 
Being a master, Hartopp was suspicious; but he was also an enthusiast, and 
his gentle little soul had been galled by chance-heard remarks from the 
three, and specially Beetle. So he was gracious to that repentant sinner, and 
entered the three names in his book. 

Then, and not till then, did Stalky seek Beetle and McTurk in their house 
form-room. They were stowing away books for a quiet afternoon in the 
furze, which they called the “wuzzy.” 

“All up,” said Stalky, serenely. “I spotted Heffy’s fairy feet round our hut 
after dinner. ‘Blessing they’re so big.” 

“Con-found! Did you hide our pipes?” said Beetle. 


“Oh, no. Left ‘em in the middle of the hut, of course. What a blind ass 
you are, Beetle! D’you think nobody thinks but yourself? Well, we can’t use 
the hut any more. Hoofer will be watchin’ it.” 

“Bother! Likewise blow!’” said McTurk thoughtfully, unpacking the 
volumes with which his chest was cased. The boys carried their libraries 
between their belt and their collar. “Nice job! This means we’re under 
suspicion for the rest of the term.” 

“Why? All that Heffy has found is a hut. He and Foxy will watch it. It’s 
nothing to do with us; only we mustn’t be seen that way for a bit.” 

“Yes, and where else are we to go?” said Beetle. “You chose that place, 
too — an’ — an’ I wanted to read this afternoon.” 

Stalky sat on a desk drumming his heels on the form. 

“You’re a despondin’ brute, Beetle. Sometimes I think I shall have to 
drop you altogether. Did you ever know your Uncle Stalky forget you yet? 
His rebus infectis — after I’d seen Heffy’s man-tracks marchin’ round our 
hut, I found little Hartopp — destricto ense — wavin’ a butterfly-net. I 
conciliated Hartopp. “Told him that you’d read papers to the Bug-hunters if 
he’d let you join, Beetle. “Told him you liked butterflies, Turkey. Anyhow, I 
soothed the Hartoffles, and we’re Bug-hunters now.” 

“What’s the good of that?” said Beetle. 

“Oh, Turkey, kick him!” 

In the interests of science bounds were largely relaxed for the members 
of the Natural History Society. They could wander, if they kept clear of all 
houses, practically where they chose; Mr. Hartopp holding himself 
responsible for their good conduct. 

Beetle began to see this as McTurk began the kicking. 

“Pm an ass, Stalky!” he said, guarding the afflicted part. “Pax, Turkey. 
I’m an ass.” 

“Don’t stop, Turkey. Isn’t your Uncle Stalky a great man?” 

“Great man,” said Beetle. 

“All the same bug-huntin’s a filthy business,” said McTurk. “How the 
deuce does one begin?” 

“This way,” said Stalky, turning to some fags’ lockers behind him. “Fags 
are dabs at Natural History. Here’s young Braybrooke’s botany-case.” He 
flung out a tangle of decayed roots and adjusted the slide. “‘Gives one no 
end of a professional air, I think. Here’s Clay Minor’s geological hammer. 
Beetle can carry that. Turkey, you’d better covet a butterfly-net from 
somewhere.” 

“Pm blowed if I do,” said McTurk, simply, with immense feeling. 


“Beetle, give me the hammer.” 

“All right. I’m not proud. Chuck us down that net on top of the lockers, 
Stalky.” 

“That’s all right. It’s a collapsible jamboree, too. Beastly luxurious dogs 
these fags are. Built like a fishin’-rod. ‘Pon my sainted Sam, but we look 
the complete Bug-hunters! Now, listen to your Uncle Stalky! We’re goin’ 
along the cliffs after butterflies. Very few chaps come there. We’re goin’ to 
leg it, too. You’d better leave your book behind.” 

“Not much!” said Beetle, firmly. “I’m not goin’ to be done out of my fun 
for a lot of filthy butterflies.” 

“Then you’ll sweat horrid. You’d better carry my Jorrocks. “Twon’t make 
you any hotter.” 

They all sweated; for Stalky led them at a smart trot west away along the 
cliffs under the furze-hills, crossing combe after gorzy combe. They took no 
heed to flying rabbits or fluttering fritillaries, and all that Turkey said of 
geology was utterly unquotable. 

“Are we going to Clovelly?” he puffed at last, and they flung themselves 
down on the short, springy turf between the drone of the sea below and the 
light summer wind among the inland trees. They were looking into a combe 
half full of old, high furze in gay bloom that ran up to a fringe of brambles 
and a dense wood of mixed timber and hollies. It was as though one-half 
the combe were filled with golden fire to the cliff’s edge. The side nearest 
to them was open grass, and fairly bristled with notice-boards. 

“Fee-rocious old cove, this,” said Stalky, reading the nearest. 
““Prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. G. M. Dabney, Col., J.P., 
an’ all the rest of it. ‘Don’t seem to me that any chap in his senses would 
trespass here, does it?” 

“You’ve got to prove damage ‘fore you can prosecute for anything! 
‘Can’t prosecute for trespass,” said McTurk, whose father held many acres 
in Ireland. “That’s all rot!” 

“Glad of that, ‘cause this looks like what we wanted. Not straight across, 
Beetle, you blind lunatic! Anyone could spot us half a mile off. This way; 
and furl up your beastly butterfly-net.” 

Beetle disconnected the ring, thrust the net into a pocket, shut up the 
handle to a two-foot stave, and slid the cane-ring round his waist. Stalky led 
inland to the wood, which was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile from the sea, 
and reached the fringe of the brambles. 

“Now we can get straight down through the furze, and never show up at 
all,” said the tactician. “Beetle, go ahead and explore. Snf! Snf! Beastly 


stink of fox somewhere!” 

On all fours, save when he clung to his spectacles, Beetle wormed into 
the gorse, and presently announced between grunts of pain that he had 
found a very fair fox-track. This was well for Beetle, since Stalky pinched 
him a tergo. Down that tunnel they crawled. It was evidently a highway for 
the inhabitants of the combe; and, to their inexpressible joy, ended, at the 
very edge of the cliff, in a few square feet of dry turf walled and roofed 
with impenetrable gorse. 

“By gum! There isn’t a single thing to do except lie down,” said Stalky, 
returning a knife to his pocket. “Look here!” 

He parted the tough stems before him, and it was as a window opened on 
a far view of Lundy, and the deep sea sluggishly nosing the pebbles a 
couple of hundred feet below. They could hear young jackdaws squawking 
on the ledges, the hiss and jabber of a nest of hawks somewhere out of 
sight; and, with great deliberation, Stalky spat on to the back of a young 
rabbit sunning himself far down where only a cliff-rabbit could have found 
foot-hold. Great gray and black gulls screamed against the jackdaws; the 
heavy-scented acres of bloom round them were alive with low-nesting 
birds, singing or silent as the shadow of the wheeling hawks passed and 
returned; and on the naked turf across the combe rabbits thumped and 
frolicked. 

“Whew! What a place! Talk of natural history; this is it,” said Stalky, 
filling himself a pipe. “Isn’t it scrumptious? Good old sea!” He spat again 
approvingly, and was silent. 

McTurk and Beetle had taken out their books and were lying on their 
stomachs, chin in hand. The sea snored and gurgled; the birds, scattered for 
the moment by these new animals, returned to their businesses, and the 
boys read on in the rich, warm, sleepy silence. 

“Hullo, here’s a keeper,” said Stalky, shutting “Handley Cross” 
cautiously, and peering through the jungle. A man with a gun appeared on 
the sky-line to the east. “Confound him, he’s going to sit down.” 

“He’d swear we were poachin’, too,” said Beetle. “What’s the good of 
pheasants’ eggs? They’re always addled, too.” 

“Might as well get up to the wood, I think,” said Stalky. “We don’t want 
G. M. Dabney, Col., J.P., to be bothered about us so soon. Up the wuzzy 
and keep quiet! He may have followed us, you know.” 

Beetle was already far up the tunnel. They heard him gasp indescribably: 
there was the crash of a heavy body leaping through the furze. 

“Aie! yeou little red rascal. I see yeou!” The keeper threw the gun to his 


shoulder, and fired both barrels in their direction. The pellets dusted the dry 
stems round them as a big fox plunged between Stalky’s legs, and ran over 
the cliff-edge. 

They said nothing till they reached the wood, torn, disheveled, hot, but 
unseen. 

“Narrow squeak,” said Stalky. “Pll swear some of the pellets went 
through my hair.” 

“Did you see him?” said Beetle. “I almost put my hand on him. Wasn’t 
he a wopper! Didn’t he stink! Hullo, Turkey, what’s the matter? Are you 
hit?” 

McTurk’s lean face had turned pearly white; his mouth, generally half 
open, was tight shut, and his eyes blazed. They had never seen him like this 
save once in a sad time of civil war. 

“Do you know that that was just as bad as murder?” he said, in a grating 
voice, as he brushed prickles from his head. 

“Well, he didn’t hit us,” said Stalky. “I think it was rather a lark. Here, 
where are you going?” 

“Pm going up to the house, if there is one,” said McTurk, pushing 
through the hollies. “I am going to tell this Colonel Dabney.” 

“Are you crazy? He’ll swear it served us jolly well right. He’ll report us. 
It'll be a public lickin’. Oh, Turkey, don’t be an ass! Think of us!” 

“You fool!” said McTurk, turning savagely. “D’ you suppose I’m thinkin’ 
of us? It’s the keeper.” 

“He’s cracked,” said Beetle, miserably, as they followed. Indeed, this was 
a new Turkey — a haughty, angular, nose-lifted Turkey — whom they 
accompanied through a shrubbery on to a lawn, where a white-whiskered 
old gentleman with a cleek was alternately putting and blaspheming 
vigorously. 

“Are you Colonel Dabney?” McTurk began in this new creaking voice of 
his. 

“I — I am, and — ” his eyes traveled up and down the boy — ”who — 
what the devil d’you want? Ye’ve been disturbing my pheasants. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. Ye needn’t laugh at it.” (McTurk’s not too lovely features 
had twisted themselves into a horrible sneer at the word pheasant.) “You’ve 
been birds’-nesting. You needn’t hide your hat. I can see that you belong to 
the College. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye do! Your name and number at 
once, sir. Ye want to speak to me — Eh? You saw my notice-boards? Must 
have. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did! Damnable, oh damnable!” 

He choked with emotion. McTurk’s heel tapped the lawn and he stuttered 


a little — two sure signs that he was losing his temper. But why should he, 
the offender, be angry? 

“Lo-look here, sir. Do — do you shoot foxes? Because, if you don’t, your 
keeper does. We’ve seen him! I do-don’t care what you call us — but it’s an 
awful thing. It’s the ruin of good feelin’ among neighbors. A ma-man ought 
to say once and for all how he stands about preservin’. It’s worse than 
murder, because there’s no legal remedy.” McTurk was quoting confusedly 
from his father, while the old gentleman made noises in his throat. 

“Do you know who I am?” he gurgled at last; Stalky and Beetle quaking. 

“No, sorr, nor do I care if ye belonged to the Castle itself. Answer me 
now, as one gentleman to another. Do ye shoot foxes or do ye not?” 

And four years before Stalky and Beetle had carefully kicked McTurk 
out of his Irish dialect! Assuredly he had gone mad or taken a sunstroke, 
and as assuredly he would be slain — once by the old gentleman and once 
by the Head. A public licking for the three was the least they could expect. 
Yet — if their eyes and ears were to be trusted — the old gentleman had 
collapsed. It might be a lull before the storm, but — 

“T do not.” He was still gurgling. 

“Then you must sack your keeper. He’s not fit to live in the same county 
with a God-fearin’ fox. An’ a vixen, too — at this time o’ year!” 

“Did ye come up on purpose to tell me this?” 

“Of course I did, ye silly man,” with a stamp of the foot. “Would you not 
have done as much for me if you’d seen that thing happen on my land, 
now?” 

Forgotten — forgotten was the College and the decency due to elders! 
McTurk was treading again the barren purple mountains of the rainy West 
coast, where in his holidays he was viceroy of four thousand naked acres, 
only son of a three-hundred-year-old house, lord of a crazy fishing-boat, 
and the idol of his father’s shiftless tenantry. It was the landed man 
speaking to his equal — deep calling to deep — and the old gentleman 
acknowledged the cry. 

“T apologize,” said he. “I apologize unreservedly — to you, and to the 
Old Country. Now, will you be good enough to tell me your story?” 

“We were in your combe,” McTurk began, and he told his tale alternately 
as a schoolboy and, when the iniquity of the thing overcame him, as an 
indignant squire; concluding: “So you see he must be in the habit of it. I — 
we — -one never wants to accuse a neighbor’s man; but I took the liberty in 
this case — ” 

“T see. Quite so. For a reason ye had. Infamous — -oh, infamous!” 


The two had fallen into step beside each other on the lawn, and Colonel 
Dabney was talking as one man to another. “This comes of promoting a 
fisherman — a fisherman — from his lobster-pots. It’s enough to ruin the 
reputation of an archangel. Don’t attempt to deny it. It is! Your father has 
brought you up well. He has. I’d much like the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Very much, indeed. And these young gentlemen? English they are. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. They came up with you, too? Extraordinary! 
Extraordinary, now! In the present state of education I shouldn’t have 
thought any three boys would be well enough grounded. But out of the 
mouths of — No — no! Not that by any odds. Don’t attempt to deny it. 
Ye’re not! Sherry always catches me under the liver, but — beer, now? Eh? 
What d’you say to beer, and something to eat? It’s long since I was a boy — 
abominable nuisances; but exceptions prove the rule. And a vixen, too!” 
They were fed on the terrace by a gray-haired housekeeper. Stalky and 
Beetle merely ate, but McTurk with bright eyes continued a free and lofty 
discourse; and ever the old gentleman treated him as a brother. 

“My dear man, of course ye can come again. Did I not say exceptions 
prove the rule? The lower combe? Man, dear, anywhere ye please, so long 
as you do not disturb my pheasants. The two are not incompatible. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. They’re not! I’ll never allow another gun, though. Come 
and go as ye please. Pll not see you, and ye needn’t see me. Ye’ve been 
well brought up. Another glass of beer, now? I tell you a fisherman he was 
and a fisherman he shall be to-night again. He shall! Wish I could drown 
him. PII convoy you to the Lodge. My people are not precisely — ah — 
broke to boy, but they’! know you again.” 

He dismissed them with many compliments by the high Lodge-gate in 
the split-oak park palings and they stood still; even Stalky, who had played 
second, not to say a dumb, fiddle, regarding McTurk as one from another 
world. The two glasses of strong home-brewed had brought a melancholy 
upon the boy, for, slowly strolling with his hands in his pockets, he crooned: 
— ”Oh, Paddy dear, and did ye hear the news that’s goin’ round?” 

Under other circumstances Stalky and Beetle would have fallen upon 
him, for that song was barred utterly — anathema — the sin of witchcraft. 
But seeing what he had wrought, they danced round him in silence, waiting 
till it pleased him to touch earth. 

The tea-bell rang when they were still half a mile from College. McTurk 
shivered and came out of dreams. The glory of his holiday estate had left 
him. He was a Colleger of the College, speaking English once more. 

“Turkey, it was immense!” said Stalky, generously. “I didn’t know you 


had it in you. You’ve got us a hut for the rest of the term, where we simply 
can t be collared. Fids! Fids! Oh, Fids! I gloat! Hear me gloat!” 

They spun wildly on their heels, jodeling after the accepted manner of a 
“gloat,” which is not unremotely allied to the primitive man’s song of 
triumph, and dropped down the hill by the path from the gasometer just in 
time to meet their house-master, who had spent the afternoon watching their 
abandoned hut in the “wuzzy.” 

Unluckily, all Mr. Prout’s imagination leaned to the darker side of life, 
and he looked on those young-eyed cherubims most sourly. Boys that he 
understood attended house-matches and could be accounted for at any 
moment. But he had heard McTurk openly deride cricket — even house- 
matches; Beetle’s views on the honor of the house he knew were 
incendiary; and he could never tell when the soft and smiling Stalky was 
laughing at him. Consequently — since human nature is what it is — those 
boys had been doing wrong somewhere. He hoped it was nothing very 
serious, but... 

“Ti-ra-ra-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” Stalky, still on his heels, whirled like 
a dancing dervish to the dining-hall. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” Beetle spun behind him with 
outstretched arms. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” McTurk’s voice cracked. 

Now was there or was there not a distinct flavor of beer as they shot past 
Mr. Prout? 

He was unlucky in that his conscience as a house-master impelled him to 
consult his associates. Had he taken his pipe and his troubles to little 
Hartopp’s rooms he would, perhaps, have been saved confusion, for 
Hartopp believed in boys, and knew something about them. His fate led him 
to King, a fellow house-master, no friend of his, but a zealous hater of 
Stalky & Co. 

“Ah-haa!” said King, rubbing his hands when the tale was told. 
“Curious! Now my house never dream of doing these things.” 

“But you see I’ve no proof, exactly.” 

“Proof? With the egregious Beetle! As if one wanted it! I suppose it is 
not impossible for the Sergeant to supply it? Foxy is considered at least a 
match for any evasive boy in my house. Of course they were smoking and 
drinking somewhere. That type of boy always does. They think it manly.” 

“But they’ve no following in the school, and they are distinctly — er 
brutal to their juniors,” said Prout, who had from a distance seen Beetle 
return, with interest, his butterfly-net to a tearful fag. 


“Ah! They consider themselves superior to ordinary delights. Self- 
sufficient little animals! There’s something in McTurk’s Hibernian sneer 
that would make me a little annoyed. And they are so careful to avoid all 
overt acts, too. It’s sheer calculated insolence. I am strongly opposed, as 
you know, to interfering with another man’s house; but they need a lesson, 
Prout. They need a sharp lesson, if only to bring down their over-weening 
self-conceit. Were I you, I should devote myself for a week to their little 
performances. Boys of that order — and I may flatter myself, but I think I 
know boys — don’t join the Bug-hunters for love. Tell the Sergeant to keep 
his eye open; and, of course, in my peregrinations I may casually keep mine 
open, too.” 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” far down the corridor. 

“Disgusting!” said King. “Where do they pick up these obscene noises? 
One sharp lesson is what they want.” 

The boys did not concern themselves with lessons for the next few days. 
They had all Colonel Dabney’s estate to play with, and they explored it with 
the stealth of Red Indians and the accuracy of burglars. They could enter 
either by the Lodge-gates on the upper road — they were careful to 
ingratiate themselves with the Lodge-keeper and his wife — drop down 
into the combe, and return along the cliffs; or they could begin at the combe 
and climb up into the road. 

They were careful not to cross the Colonel’s path — he had served his 
turn, and they would not out-wear their welcome — nor did they show up 
on the sky-line when they could move in cover. The shelter of the gorze by 
the cliff-edge was their chosen retreat. Beetle christened it the Pleasant Isle 
of Aves, for the peace and the shelter of it; and here, the pipes and tobacco 
once cache’d in a convenient ledge an arm’s length down the cliff, their 
position was legally unassailable. 

For, observe, Colonel Dabney had not invited them to enter his house. 
Therefore, they did not need to ask specific leave to go visiting; and school 
rules were strict on that point. He had merely thrown open his grounds to 
them; and, since they were lawful Bug-hunters, their extended bounds ran 
up to his notice-boards in the combe and his Lodge-gates on the hill. 

They were amazed at their own virtue. 

“And even if it wasn’t,” said Stalky, flat on his back, staring into the 
blue. “Even suppose we were miles out of bounds, no one could get at us 
through this wuzzy, unless he knew the tunnel. Isn’t this better than lyin’ up 
just behind the Coll. — in a blue funk every time we had a smoke? Isn’t 
your Uncle Stalky — ?” 


“No,” said Beetle — he was stretched at the edge of the cliff spitting 
thoughtfully. “We’ve got to thank Turkey for this. Turkey is the Great Man. 
Turkey, dear, you’re distressing Heffles.” 

“Gloomy old ass!” said McTurk, deep in a book. 

“They’ve got us under suspicion,” said Stalky. “Hoophats is so 
suspicious somehow; and Foxy always makes every stalk he does a sort of 
— sort of — ” 

“Scalp,” said Beetle. “Foxy’s a giddy Chingangook.” 

“Poor Foxy,” said Stalky. “He’s goin’ to catch us one of these days. ‘Said 
to me in the Gym last night, ‘I’ve got my eye on you, Mister Corkran. I’m 
only warning you for your good.’ Then I said: ‘Well, you jolly well take it 
off again, or you’ll get into trouble. I’m only warnin’ you for your good.’ 
Foxy was wrath.” 

“Yes, but it’s only fair sport for Foxy,” said Beetle. “It’s Hefflelinga that 
has the evil mind. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if he thought we got tight.” 

“T never got squiffy but once — that was in the holidays,” said Stalky, 
reflectively; “an’ it made me horrid sick. ‘Pon my sacred Sam, though, it’s 
enough to drive a man to drink, havin’ an animal like Hoof for house- 
master.” 

“If we attended the matches an’ yelled, ‘Well hit, sir,’ an’ stood on one 
leg an’ grinned every time Heffy said, ‘So ho, my sons. Is it thus?’ an’ said, 
“Yes, sir,’ an’ ‘No, sir,’ an’ ‘O, sir,’ an’ ‘Please, sir,’ like a lot o’ filthy fa-ags, 
Heffy ‘ud think no end of us,” said McTurk with a sneer. 

“Too late to begin that.” 

“Tt’s all right. The Hefflelinga means well. But he is an ass. And we show 
him that we think he’s an ass. An’ so Heffy don’t love us. “Told me last 
night after prayers that he was in loco parentis,” Beetle grunted. 

“The deuce he did!” cried Stalky. “That means he’s maturin’ something 
unusual dam’ mean. Last time he told me that he gave me three hundred 
lines for dancin’ the cachuca in Number Ten dormitory. Loco parentis, by 
gum! But what’s the odds as long as you’re ‘appy? We’re all right.” 

They were, and their very rightness puzzled Prout, King, and the 
Sergeant. Boys with bad consciences show it. They slink out past the Fives 
Court in haste, and smile nervously when questioned. They return, 
disordered, in bare time to save a call-over. They nod and wink and giggle 
one to the other, scattering at the approach of a master. But Stalky and his 
allies had long out-lived these manifestations of youth. They strolled forth 
unconcernedly, and returned in excellent shape after a light refreshment of 
strawberries and cream at the Lodge. 


The Lodge-keeper had been promoted to keeper, vice the murderous 
fisherman, and his wife made much of the boys. The man, too, gave them a 
squirrel, which they presented to the Natural History Society; thereby 
checkmating little Hartopp, who wished to know what they were doing for 
Science. Foxy faithfully worked some deep Devon lanes behind a lonely 
cross-roads inn; and it was curious that Prout and King, members of 
Common-room seldom friendly, walked together in the same direction — 
that is to say, northeast. 

Now, the Pleasant Isle of Aves lay due southwest. “They’re deep — day- 
vilish deep,” said Stalky. “Why are they drawin’ those covers?” 

“Me,” said Beetle sweetly. “I asked Foxy if he had ever tasted the beer 
there. That was enough for Foxy, and it cheered him up a little. He and 
Heffy were sniffin’ round our old hut so long I thought they’d like a 
change.” 

“Well, it can’t last forever,” said Stalky. “Heffy’s bankin’ up like a 
thunder-cloud, an’ King goes rubbin’ his beastly hands, an’ grinnin’ like a 
hyena. It’s shockin’ demoralizin’ for King. He’ll burst some day.” 

That day came a little sooner than they expected — came when the 
Sergeant, whose duty it was to collect defaulters, did not attend an 
afternoon call-over. 

“Tired of pubs, eh? He’s gone up to the top of the bill with his binoculars 
to spot us,” said Stalky. “Wonder he didn’t think of that before. Did you see 
old Heffy cock his eye at us when we answered our names? Heffy’s in it, 
too. Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me! Come on!” 

“Aves?” said Beetle. 

“Of course, but I’m not smokin’ aujourd’hui. Parceque je jolly well 
pense that we’ll be suivi. We’ll go along the cliffs, slow, an’ give Foxy lots 
of time to parallel us up above.” 

They strolled towards the swimming-baths, and presently overtook King. 
“Oh, don’t let me interrupt you,” he said. “Engaged in scientific pursuits, of 
course? I trust you will enjoy yourselves, my young friends.” 

“You see!” said Stalky, when they were out of earshot. “He can’t keep a 
secret. He’s followin’ to cut off our line of retreat. He’ ll wait at the baths till 
Heffy comes along. They’ve tried every blessed place except along the 
cliffs, and now they think they’ve bottled us. No need to hurry.” 

They walked leisurely over the combes till they reached the line of 
notice-boards. 

“Listen a shake. Foxy’s up wind comin’ down hill like beans. When you 
hear him move in the bushes, go straight across to Aves. They want to catch 


us flagrante delicto.” 

They dived into the gorse at right angles to the tunnel, openly crossing 
the grass, and lay still in Aves. 

“What did I tell you?” Stalky carefully put away the pipes and tobacco. 
The Sergeant, out of breath, was leaning against the fence, raking the furze 
with his binoculars, but he might as well have tried to see through a sand- 
bag. Anon, Prout and King appeared behind him. They conferred. 

“Aha! Foxy don’t like the notice-boards, and he don’t like the prickles 
either. Now we’ll cut up the tunnel and go to the Lodge. Hullo! They’ve 
sent Foxy into cover.” 

The Sergeant was waist-deep in crackling, swaying furze, his ears filled 
with the noise of his own progress. The boys reached the shelter of the 
wood and looked down through a belt of hollies. 

“Hellish noise!” said Stalky, critically. “‘Don’t think Colonel Dabney 
will like it. I move we go into the Lodge and get something to eat. We 
might as well see the fun out.” 

Suddenly the keeper passed them at a trot. “Who’m they to combe- 
bottom for Lard’s sake? Master’ll be crazy,” he said. 

“Poachers simly,” Stalky replied in the broad Devon that was the boy’s 
langue de guerre. 

“T’ll poach ‘em to raights!” He dropped into the funnel-like combe, 
which presently began to fill with noises, notably King’s voice crying: “Go 
on, Sergeant! Leave him alone, you, sir. He is executing my orders.” 

“Who’m yeou to give arders here, gingy whiskers? Yeou come up to the 
master. Come out o° that wuzzy! [This is to the Sergeant.] Yiss, I reckon us 
knows the boys yeou’m after. They’ve tu long ears an’ vuzzy bellies, an’ 
you nippies they in yeour pockets when they’m dead. Come on up to 
master! He’ll boy yeou all you’re a mind to. Yeou other folk bide your side 
fence.” 

“Explain to the proprietor. You can explain, Sergeant,” shouted King. 
Evidently the Sergeant had surrendered to the major force. 

Beetle lay at full length on the turf behind the Lodge, literally biting the 
earth in spasms of joy. Stalky kicked him upright. There was nothing of 
levity about Stalky or McTurk save a stray muscle twitching on the cheek. 

They tapped at the Lodge door, where they were always welcome. 
“Come yeou right in an’ set down, my little dearrs,” said the woman. 
“They’ll niver touch my man. He’ll poach ‘em to rights. Iss fai! Fresh 
berries an’ cream. Us Dartymoor folk niver forgit their friends. But them 
Bidevor poachers, they’ve no hem to their garments. Sugar? My man he’ve 


digged a badger for yeou, my dearrs. “Tis in the linhay in a box.” 

“Us’ll take un with us when we’re finished here. I reckon yeou’m busy. 
We’ll bide here an’ — ’tis washin’ day with yeou, simly,” said Stalky. 
“We’m no company to make all vitty for. Never yeou mind us. Yiss. There’s 
plenty cream.” 

The woman withdrew, wiping her pink hands on her apron, and left them 
in the parlor. There was a scuffle of feet on the gravel outside the heavily- 
leaded diamond panes, and then the voice of Colonel Dabney, something 
clearer than a bugle. 

“Ye can read? You’ve eyes in your head? Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye 
have!” 

Beetle snatched a crochet-work antimacassar from the shiny horsehair 
sofa, stuffed it into his mouth, and rolled out of sight. 

“You saw my notice-boards. Your duty? Curse your impudence, sir. Your 
duty was to keep off my grounds. Talk of duty to me! Why — why — why, 
ye misbegotten poacher, ye’ll be teaching me my A B C next! Roarin’ like a 
bull in the bushes down there! Boys? Boys? Boys? Keep your boys at 
home, then! I’m not responsible for your boys! But I don’t believe it — I 
don’t believe a word of it. Ye’ve a furtive look in your eye — a furtive, 
sneakin’, poachin’ look in your eye, that ‘ud ruin the reputation of an 
archangel! Don’t attempt to deny it! Ye have! A sergeant? More shame to 
you, then, an’ the worst bargain Her Majesty ever made! A sergeant, to run 
about the country poachin’ — on your pension! Damnable! Oh, damnable! 
But [ll be considerate. Pll be merciful. By gad, I’ll be the very essence o’ 
humanity! Did ye, or did ye not, see my notice-boards? Don’t attempt to 
deny it! Ye did. Silence, Sergeant!” 

Twenty-one years in the army had left their mark on Foxy. He obeyed. 

“Now. March!” The high Lodge gate shut with a clang. “My duty! A 
sergeant to tell me my duty!” puffed Colonel Dabney. “Good Lard! more 
sergeants!” 

“Tt’s King! It’s King!” gulped Stalky, his head on the horsehair pillow. 
McTurk was eating the rag-carpet before the speckless hearth, and the sofa 
heaved to the emotions of Beetle. Through the thick glass the figures 
without showed blue, distorted, and menacing. 

“I — I protest against this outrage.” King had evidently been running up 
hill. “The man was entirely within his duty. Let — let me give you my 
card.” 

“He’s in flannels!” Stalky buried his head again. 

“Unfortunately — most unfortunately — I have not one with me, but my 


name is King, sir, a house-master of the College, and you will find me 
prepared — fully prepared — to answer for this man’s action. We’ve seen 
three — ” 

“Did ye see my notice-boards?” 

“I admit we did; but under the circumstances — ” 

“I stand in loco parentis.” Prout’s deep voice was added to the 
discussion. They could hear him pant. 

“F’ what?” Colonel Dabney was growing more and more Irish. 

“T’m responsible for the boys under my charge.” 

“Ye are, are ye? Then all I can say is that ye set them a very bad example 
— a dam’ bad example, if I may say so. I do not own your boys. I’ve not 
seen your boys, an’ I tell you that if there was a boy grinnin’ in every bush 
on the place, still ye’ve no shadow of a right here, comin’ up from the 
combe that way, an’ frightenin’ everything in it. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye 
did. Ye should have come to the Lodge an’ seen me like Christians, instead 
of chasin’ your dam’ boys through the length and breadth of my covers. In 
loco parentis ye are? Well, I’ve not forgotten my Latin either, an’ PI say to 
you: ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes.’ If the masters trespass, how can we 
blame the boys?” 

“But if I could speak to you privately,” said Prout. 

“PII have nothing private with you! Ye can be as private as ye please on 
the other side o’ that gate an’ — I wish ye a very good afternoon.” 

A second time the gate clanged. They waited till Colonel Dabney had 
returned to the house, and fell into one another’s arms, crowing for breath. 

“Oh, my Soul! Oh, my King! Oh, my Heffy! Oh, my Foxy! Zeal, all zeal, 
Mr. Simple.” Stalky wiped his eyes. “Oh! Oh I Oh! — ’I did boil the 
exciseman!” We must get out of this or we’ll be late for tea.” 

“Ge — Ge — get the badger and make little Hartopp happy. Ma — ma 
— make ‘em all happy,” sobbed McTurk, groping for the door and kicking 
the prostrate Beetle before him. 

They found the beast in an evil-smelling box, left two half-crowns for 
payment, and staggered home. Only the badger grunted most marvelous 
like Colonel Dabney, and they dropped him twice or thrice with shrieks of 
helpless laughter. They were but imperfectly recovered when Foxy met 
them by the Fives Court with word that they were to go up to their 
dormitory and wait till sent for. 

“Well, take this box to Mr. Hartopp’s rooms, then. We’ve done something 
for the Natural History Society, at any rate,” said Beetle. 

““Fraid that won’t save you, young gen’elmen,” Foxy answered, in an 


awful voice. He was sorely ruffled in his mind. 

“All sereno, Foxibus.” Stalky had reached the extreme stage of hiccups. 
“We — we’ll never desert you, Foxy. Hounds choppin’ foxes in cover is 
more a proof of vice, ain’t it?... No, you’re right. Pm — I’m not quite 
well.” 

“They’ve gone a bit too far this time,” Foxy thought to himself. “Very far 
gone, I’d say, excep’ there was no smell of liquor. An’ yet it isn’t like ‘em 
— somehow. King and Prout they ‘ad their dressin’-down same as me. 
That’s one comfort.” 

“Now, we must pull up,” said Stalky, rising from the bed on which he had 
thrown himself. “We’re injured innocence — as usual. We don’t know what 
we’ve been sent up here for, do we?” 

“No explanation. Deprived of tea. Public disgrace before the house,” said 
McTurk, whose eyes were running over. “It’s dam’ serious.” 

“Well, hold on, till King loses his temper,” said Beetle. “He’s a libelous 
old rip, an’ he’ll be in a ravin? paddy-wack. Prout’s too beastly cautious. 
Keep your eye on King, and, if he gives us a chance, appeal to the Head. 
That always makes ‘em sick.” 

They were summoned to their house-master’s study, King and Foxy 
supporting Prout, and Foxy had three canes under his arm. King leered 
triumphantly, for there were tears, undried tears of mirth, on the boys’ 
cheeks. Then the examination began. 

Yes, they had walked along the cliffs. Yes, they had entered Colonel 
Dabney’s grounds. Yes, they had seen the notice-boards (at this point Beetle 
sputtered hysterically). For what purpose had they entered Colonel 
Dabney’s grounds? “Well, sir, there was a badger.” 

Here King, who loathed the Natural History Society because he did not 
like Hartopp, could no longer be restrained. He begged them not to add 
mendacity to open insolence. But the badger was in Mr. Hartopp’s rooms, 
sir. The Sergeant had kindly taken it up for them. That disposed of the 
badger, and the temporary check brought King’s temper to boiling-point. 
They could hear his foot on the floor while Prout prepared his lumbering 
inquiries. They had settled into their stride now. Their eyes ceased to 
sparkle; their faces were blank; their hands hung beside them without a 
twitch. They were learning, at the expense of a fellow-countryman, the 
lesson of their race, which is to put away all emotion and entrap the alien at 
the proper time. 

So far good. King was importing himself more freely into the trial, being 
vengeful where Prout was grieved. They knew the penalties of trespassing? 


With a fine show of irresolution, Stalky admitted that he had gathered some 
information vaguely bearing on this head, but he thought — The sentence 
was dragged out to the uttermost: Stalky did not wish to play his trump with 
such an opponent. Mr. King desired no buts, nor was he interested in 
Stalky’s evasions. They, on the other hand, might be interested in his poor 
views. Boys who crept — who sneaked — who lurked — out of bounds, 
even the generous bounds of the Natural History Society, which they had 
falsely joined as a cloak for their misdeeds — their vices — their villainies 
— their immoralities — 

“He’ll break cover in a minute,” said Stalky to himself. “Then we’ll run 
into him before he gets away.” 

Such boys, scabrous boys, moral lepers — the current of his words was 
carrying King off his feet — evil-speakers, liars, slow-bellies — yea, 
incipient drunkards... 

He was merely working up to a peroration, and the boys knew it; but 
McTurk cut through the frothing sentence, the others echoing: 

“T appeal to the Head, sir.” 

“T appeal to the head, sir.” 

“T appeal to the Head, sir.” 

It was their unquestioned right. Drunkenness meant expulsion after a 
public flogging. They had been accused of it. The case was the Head’s, and 
the Head’s alone. 

“Thou hast appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar shalt thou go.” They had 
heard that sentence once or twice before in their careers. “None the less,” 
said King, uneasily, “you would be better advised to abide by our decision, 
my young friends.” 

“Are we allowed to associate with the rest of the school till we see the 
Head, sir?” said McTurk to his house-master, disregarding King. This at 
once lifted the situation to its loftiest plane. Moreover, it meant no work, for 
moral leprosy was strictly quarantined, and the Head never executed 
judgment till twenty-four cold hours later. 

“Well — er — if you persist in your defiant attitude,” said King, with a 
loving look at the canes under Foxy’s arm. “There is no alternative.” 

Ten minutes later the news was over the whole school. Stalky and Co. 
had fallen at last — fallen by drink. They had been drinking. They had 
returned blind-drunk from a hut. They were even now lying hopelessly 
intoxicated on the dormitory floor. A few bold spirits crept up to look, and 
received boots about the head from the criminals. 

“We’ve got him — got him on the Caudine Toasting-fork!” said Stalky, 


after those hints were taken. “King’ll have to prove his charges up to the 
giddy hilt.” 

“Too much ticklee, him bust,” Beetle quoted from a book of his reading. 
“Didn’t I say he’d go pop if we lat un bide?” 

“No prep., either, O ye incipient drunkards,” said McTurk, “and it’s trig 
night, too. Hullo! Here’s our dear friend Foxy. More tortures, Foxibus?” 

“T’ve brought you something to eat, young gentlemen,” said the Sergeant 
from behind a crowded tray. Their wars had ever been waged without 
malice, and a suspicion floated in Foxy’s mind that boys who allowed 
themselves to be tracked so easily might, perhaps, hold something in 
reserve. Foxy had served through the Mutiny, when early and accurate 
information was worth much. 

“I — I noticed you ‘adn’t ‘ad anything to eat, an’ I spoke to Gumbly, an’ 
he said you wasn’t exactly cut off from supplies. So I brought up this. It’s 
your potted ‘am tin, ain’t it, Mr. Corkran?” 

“Why, Foxibus, you’re a brick,” said Stalky. “I didn’t think you had this 
much — what’s the word, Beetle?” 

“Bowels,” Beetle replied, promptly. “Thank you, Sergeant. That’s young 
Carter’s potted ham, though.” 

“There was a C on it. I thought it was Mr. Corkran’s. This is a very 
serious business, young gentlemen. That’s what it is. I didn’t know, 
perhaps, but there might be something on your side which you hadn’t said 
to Mr. King or Mr. Prout, maybe.” 

“There is. Heaps, Foxibus.” This from Stalky through a full mouth. 

“Then you see, if that was the case, it seemed to me I might represent it, 
quiet so to say, to the ‘Ead when he asks me about it. I’ve got to take ‘im 
the charges to-night, an’ — it looks bad on the face of it.” 

““Trocious bad, Foxy. Twenty-seven cuts in the Gym before all the 
school, and public expulsion. ‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is ragin’,’” 
quoth Beetle. 

“Tt’s nothin’ to make fun of, young gentlemen. I ‘ave to go to the ‘Ead 
with the charges. An’ — an’ you mayn’t be aware, per’aps, that I was 
followin’ you this afternoon; havin’ my suspicions.” 

“Did ye see the notice-boards?” croaked McTurk, in the very brogue of 
Colonel Dabney. 

“Ye’ve eyes in your head. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did!” said Beetle. 

“A sergeant! To run about poachin’ on your pension! Damnable, O 
damnable!” said Stalky, without pity. 

“Good Lord!” said the Sergeant, sitting heavily upon a bed. “Where — 


where the devil was you? I might ha’ known it was a do — somewhere.” 

“Oh, you clever maniac!” Stalky resumed. “We mayn’t be aware you 
were followin’ us this afternoon, mayn’t we? ‘Thought you were stalkin’ us, 
eh? Why, we led you bung into it, of course. Colonel Dabney — don’t you 
think he’s a nice man, Foxy? — Colonel Dabney’s our pet particular friend. 
We’ve been goin’ there for weeks and weeks, he invited us. You and your 
duty! Curse your duty, sir! Your duty was to keep off his covers.” 

“You’ll never be able to hold up your head again, Foxy. The fags ‘Il hoot 
at you,” said Beetle. 

“Think of your giddy prestige!” The Sergeant was thinking — hard. 

“Look ‘ere, young gentlemen,” he said, earnestly. “You aren’t surely ever 
goin’ to tell, are you? Wasn’t Mr. Prout and Mr. King in — in it too?” 

“Foxibusculus, they was. They was — singular horrid. Caught it worse 
than you. We heard every word of it. You got off easy, considerin’. If Pd 
been Dabney I swear I’d ha’ quodded you. I think Pl suggest it to him to- 
morrow.” 

“Am it’s all goin’ up to the ‘Ead. Oh, Good Lord!” 

“Every giddy word of it, my Chingangook,” said Beetle, dancing. “Why 
shouldn’t it? We’ve done nothing wrong. We ain’t poachers. We didn’t cut 
about blastin’ the characters of poor, innocent boys — saying they were 
drunk.” 

“That I didn’t,” said Foxy. “I — I only said that you be’aved uncommon 
odd when you come back with that badger. Mr. King may have taken the 
wrong hint from that.” 

“Course he did; an’ he’ ll jolly well shove all the blame on you when he 
finds out he’s wrong. We know King, if you don’t. I’m ashamed of you. 
You ain’t fit to be a sergeant,” said McTurk. 

“Not with three thorough-goin’ young devils like you, I ain’t. I’ve been 
had. I’ve been ambuscaded. Horse, foot, an’ guns, I’ve been had, an’ — an’ 
there’ll be no holdin’ the junior forms after this. M’rover, the ‘Ead will send 
me with a note to Colonel Dabney to ask if what you say about bein’ invited 
was true.” 

“Then you’d better go in by the Lodge-gates this time, instead of chasin’ 
your dam’ boys — oh, that was the Epistle to King — so it was. We-el, 
Foxy?” Stalky put his chin on his hands and regarded the victim with deep 
delight. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” said McTurk. “Foxy brought us tea 
when we were moral lepers. Foxy has a heart. Foxy has been in the Army, 
too.” 


“I wish Pd ha’ had you in my company, young gentlemen,” said the 
Sergeant from the depths of his heart; “I’d ha’ given you something.” 

“Silence at drum-head court-martial,” McTurk went on. “I’m advocate 
for the prisoner; and, besides, this is much too good to tell all the other 
brutes in the Coll. They’d never understand. They play cricket, and say: 
“Yes sir,’ and ‘O, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’” 

“Never mind that. Go ahead,” said Stalky. 

“Well, Foxy’s a good little chap when he does not esteem himself so as to 
be clever.” 

“Take not out your ‘ounds on a werry windy day,’” Stalky struck in. “I 
don’t care if you let him off.” 

“Nor me,” said Beetle. “Heffy is my only joy — Heffy and King.” 

“T ‘ad to do it,” said the Sergeant, plaintively. 

“Right, O! Led away by bad companions in the execution of his duty or 
— or words to that effect. You’re dismissed with a reprimand, Foxy. We 
won’t tell about you. I swear we won’t,” McTurk concluded. “Bad for the 
discipline of the school. Horrid bad.” 

“Well,” said the Sergeant, gathering up the tea-things, “knowin’ what I 
know o’ the young dev — gentlemen of the College, I’m very glad to ‘ear 
it. But what am I to tell the ‘Ead?” 

“Anything you jolly well please, Foxy. We aren’t the criminals.” 

To say that the Head was annoyed when the Sergeant appeared after 
dinner with the day’s crime-sheet would be putting it mildly. 

“Corkran, McTurk, and Co., I see. Bounds as usual. Hullo! What the 
deuce is this? Suspicion of drinking. Whose charge??” 

“Mr. King’s, sir. I caught ‘em out of bounds, sir: at least that was ‘ow it 
looked. But there’s a lot be’ind, sir.” The Sergeant was evidently troubled. 

“Go on,” said the Head. “Let us have your version.” He and the Sergeant 
had dealt with one another for some seven years; and the Head knew that 
Mr. King’s statements depended very largely on Mr. King’s temper. 

“T thought they were out of bounds along the cliffs. But it come out they 
wasn’t, sir. I saw them go into Colonel Dabney’s woods, and — Mr. King 
and Mr. Prout come along — and the fact was, sir, we was mistook for 
poachers by Colonel Dabney’s people — Mr. King and Mr. Prout and me. 
There were some words, sir, on both sides. The young gentlemen slipped 
‘ome somehow, and they seemed ‘ighly humorous, sir. Mr. King was 
mistook by Colonel Dabney himself — Colonel Dabney bein’ strict. Then 
they preferred to come straight to you, sir, on account of what — what Mr. 
King may ‘ave said about their ‘abits afterwards in Mr. Prout’s study. I only 


said they was ‘ighly humorous, laughin’ an’ gigglin’, an’ a bit above 
‘emselves. They’ve since told me, sir, in a humorous way, that they was 
invited by Colonel Dabney to go into ‘is woods.” 

“T see. They didn’t tell their house-master that, of course?” 

“They took up Mr. King on appeal just as soon as he spoke about their — 
’abits. Put in the appeal at once, sir, an’ asked to be sent to the dormitory 
waitin’ for you. I’ve since gathered, sir, in their humorous way, sir, that 
some’ow or other they’ve ‘eard about every word Colonel Dabney said to 
Mr. King and Mr. Prout when he mistook ‘em for poachers. I — I might ha’ 
known when they led me on so that they ‘eld the inner line of 
communications. It’s — it’s a plain do, sir, if you ask me; an’ they’re 
gloatin’ over it in the dormitory.” 

The Head saw — saw even to the uttermost farthing — and his mouth 
twitched a little under his mustache. 

“Send them to me at once, Sergeant. This case needn’t wait over.” 

“Good evening,” said he when the three appeared under escort. “I want 
your undivided attention for a few minutes. You’ve known me for five 
years, and I’ve known you for — twenty-five. I think we understand one 
another perfectly. I am now going to pay you a tremendous compliment (the 
brown one, please, Sergeant. Thanks. You needn’t wait). Pm going to 
execute you without rhyme, Beetle, or reason. I know you went to Colonel 
Dabney’s covers because you were invited. I’m not even going to send the 
Sergeant with a note to ask if your statement is true; because I am 
convinced that on this occasion you have adhered strictly to the truth. I 
know, too, that you were not drinking. (You can take off that virtuous 
expression, McTurk, or I shall begin to fear you don’t understand me.) 
There is not a flaw in any of your characters. And that is why I am going to 
perpetrate a howling injustice. Your reputations have been injured, haven’t 
they? You have been disgraced before the house, haven’t you? You have a 
peculiarly keen regard for the honor of your house, haven’t you? Well, now 
I am going to lick you.” 

Six apiece was their portion upon that word. 

“And this I think” — the Head replaced the cane, and flung the written 
charge into the waste-paper basket — ”covers the situation. When you find 
a variation from the normal — this will be useful to you in later life — 
always meet him in an abnormal way. And that reminds me. There are a 
pile of paper-backs on that shelf. You can borrow them if you put them 
back. I don’t think they’ll take any harm from being read in the open. They 
smell of tobacco rather. You will go to prep. this evening as usual. Good- 


night,” said that amazing man. 

“Good-night, and thank you, sir.” 

“I swear I’ll pray for the Head to-night,” said Beetle. “Those last two 
cuts were just flicks on my collar. There’s a ‘Monte Cristo’ in that lower 
shelf. I saw it. Bags I, next time we go to Aves!” 

“Dearr man!” said McTurk. “No gating. No impots. No beastly 
questions. All settled. Hullo! what’s King goin’ in to him for — King and 
Prout?” 

Whatever the nature of that interview, it did not improve either King’s or 
Prout’s ruffled plumes, for, when they came out of the Head’s house, eyes 
noted that the one was red and blue with emotion as to his nose, and that the 
other was sweating profusely. That sight compensated them amply for the 
Imperial Jaw with which they were favored by the two. It seems — and 
who so astonished as they? — that they had held back material facts; were 
guilty both of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi (well-known gods against 
whom they often offended); further, that they were malignant in their 
dispositions, untrustworthy in their characters, pernicious and revolutionary 
in their influences, abandoned to the devils of wilfulness, pride, and a most 
intolerable conceit. Ninthly, and lastly, they were to have a care and to be 
very careful. 

They were careful, as only boys can be when there is a hurt to be 
inflicted. They waited through one suffocating week till Prout and King 
were their royal selves again; waited till there was a house-match — their 
own house, too — in which Prout was taking part; waited, further, till he 
had his pads in the pavilion and stood ready to go forth. King was scoring at 
the window, and the three sat on a bench without. 

Said Stalky to Beetle: “I say, Beetle,quis custodet ipsos custodes?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Beetle. “Pll have nothin’ private with you. Ye can 
be as private as ye please the other end of the bench; and I wish ye a very 
good afternoon.” 

McTurk yawned. 

“Well, ye should ha’ come up to the lodge like Christians instead o’ 
chasin’ your — a-hem — boys through the length an’ breadth of my covers. 
I think these house-matches are all rot. Let’s go over to Colonel Dabney’s 
an’ see if he’s collared any more poachers.” 

That afternoon there was joy in Aves. 


SLAVES OF THE LAMP: PART I. 


The music-room on the top floor of Number Five was filled with the 
“Aladdin” company at rehearsal. Dickson Quartus, commonly known as 
Dick Four, was Aladdin, stage-manager, ballet-master, half the orchestra, 
and largely librettist, for the “book” had been rewritten and filled with local 
allusions. The pantomime was to be given next week, in the down-stairs 
study occupied by Aladdin, Abanazar, and the Emperor of China. The Slave 
of the Lamp, with the Princess Badroulbadour and the Widow Twankay, 
owned Number Five study across the same landing, so that the company 
could be easily assembled. The floor shook to the stamp-and-go of the 
ballet, while Aladdin, in pink cotton tights, a blue and tinsel jacket, and a 
plumed hat, banged alternately on the piano and his banjo. He was the 
moving spirit of the game, as befitted a senior who had passed his Army 
Preliminary and hoped to enter Sandhurst next spring. 

Aladdin came to his own at last, Abanazar lay poisoned on the floor, the 
Widow Twankay danced her dance, and the company decided it would 
“come all right on the night.” 

“What about the last song, though?” said the Emperor, a tallish, fair- 
headed boy with a ghost of a mustache, at which he pulled manfully. “We 
need a rousing old tune.” 

“John Peel’? ‘Drink, Puppy, Drink’?” suggested Abanazar, smoothing 
his baggy lilac pajamas. “Pussy” Abanazar never looked more than one-half 
awake, but he owned a soft, slow smile which well suited the part of the 
Wicked Uncle. 

“Stale,” said Aladdin. “Might as well have ‘Grandfather’s Clock.’ What’s 
that thing you were humming at prep. last night, Stalky?” 

Stalky, The Slave of the Lamp, in black tights and doublet, a black silk 
half-mask on his forehead, whistled lazily where he lay on the top of the 
piano. It was a catchy music-hall tune. 

Dick Four cocked his head critically, and squinted down a large red nose. 

“Once more, and I can pick it up,” he said, strumming. “Sing the words.” 

“Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! Arrah, Patsy, mind the child! Wrap him in 
an overcoat, he’s surely going wild! Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! just you 
mind the child awhile! He’ll kick and bite and cry all night! Arrah, Patsy, 
mind the child!” 

“Rippin’! Oh, rippin’!” said Dick Four. “Only we shan’t have any piano 
on the night. We must work it with the banjoes — play an’ dance at the 


same time. You try, Tertius.” 

The Emperor pushed aside his pea-green sleeves of state, and followed 
Dick Four on a heavy nickel plated banjo. 

“Yes, but I’m dead all this time. Bung in the middle of the stage, too,” 
said Abanazar. 

“Oh, that’s Beetle’s biznai,” said Dick Four. “Vamp it up, Beetle. Don’t 
keep us waiting all night. You’ve got to get Pussy out of the light somehow, 
and bring us all in dancin’ at the end.” 

“All right. You two play it again,” said Beetle, who, in a gray skirt and a 
wig of chestnut sausage-curls, set slantwise above a pair of spectacles 
mended with an old boot-lace, represented the Widow Twankay. He waved 
one leg in time to the hammered refrain, and the banjoes grew louder. 

“Um! Ah! Er — ’Aladdin now has won his wife,’” he sang, and Dick 
Four repeated it. 

“Your Emperor is appeased. 
his line. 

“Now jump up, Pussy! Say, ‘I think I’d better come to life! Then we all 
take hands and come forward: ‘We hope you’ve all been pleased.’ Twiggez- 
vous?” 

“Nous twiggons. Good enough. What’s the chorus for the final ballet? It’s 
four kicks and a turn,” said Dick Four. 

“Oh! Er! 

John Short will ring the curtain down. 
And ring the prompter’s bell; 

We hope you know before you go 
That we all wish you well.” 

“Rippin’! Rippin’! Now for the Widow’s scene with the Princess. Hurry 
up, Turkey.” 

McTurk, in a violet silk skirt and a coquettish blue turban, slouched 
forward as one thoroughly ashamed of himself. The Slave of the Lamp 
climbed down from the piano, and dispassionately kicked him. “Play up, 
Turkey,” he said; “this is serious.” But there fell on the door the knock of 
authority. It happened to be King, in gown and mortar-board, enjoying a 
Saturday evening prowl before dinner. 

“Locked doors! Locked doors!” he snapped with a scowl. “What’s the 
meaning of this; and what, may I ask, is the intention of this — this epicene 
attire?” 

“Pantomime, sir. The Head gave us leave,” said Abanazar, as the only 
member of the Sixth concerned. Dick Four stood firm in the confidence 
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Tertius flung out his chest as he delivered 


bom of well-fitting tights, but Beetle strove to efface himself behind the 
piano. A gray princess-skirt borrowed from a day-boy’s mother and a 
spotted cotton bodice unsystematically padded with imposition-paper make 
one ridiculous. And in other regards Beetle had a bad conscience. 

“As usual!” sneered King. “Futile foolery just when your careers, such as 
they may be, are hanging in the balance. I see! Ah, I see! The old gang of 
criminals — allied forces of disorder — Corkran” — the Slave of the Lamp 
smiled politely — ”McTurk” — the Irishman scowled — ”and, of course, 
the unspeakable Beetle, our friend Gigadibs.” Abanazar, the Emperor, and 
Aladdin had more or less of characters, and King passed them over. “Come 
forth, my inky buffoon, from behind yonder instrument of music! You 
supply, I presume, the doggerel for this entertainment. Esteem yourself to 
be, as it were, a poet?” 

“He’s found one of ‘em,” thought Beetle, noting the flush on King’s 
cheek-bone. 

“T have just had the pleasure of reading an effusion of yours to my 
address, I believe — an effusion intended to rhyme. So — so you despise 
me, Master Gigadibs, do you? I am quite aware — you need not explain — 
that it was ostensibly not intended for my edification. I read it with laughter 
— yes, with laughter. These paper pellets of inky boys — still a boy we are, 
Master Gigadibs — do not disturb my equanimity.” 

“Wonder which it was,” thought Beetle. He had launched many 
lampoons on an appreciative public ever since he discovered that it was 
possible to convey reproof in rhyme. 

In sign of his unruffled calm, King proceeded to tear Beetle, whom he 
called Gigadibs, slowly asunder. From his untied shoestrings to his mended 
spectacles (the life of a poet at a big school is hard) he held him up to the 
derision of his associates — with the usual result. His wild flowers of 
speech — King had an unpleasant tongue — -restored him to good humor 
at the last. He drew a lurid picture of Beetle’s latter end as a scurrilous 
pamphleteer dying in an attic, scattered a few compliments over McTurk 
and Corkran, and, reminding Beetle that he must come up for judgment 
when called upon, went to Common-room, where he triumphed anew over 
his victims. 

“And the worst of it,” he explained in a loud voice over his soup, “is that 
I waste such gems of sarcasm on their thick heads. It’s miles above them, 
I’m certain.” 

“We-ell,” said the school chaplain slowly, “I don’t know what Corkran’s 
appreciation of your style may be, but young McTurk reads Ruskin for his 


amusement.” 

“Nonsense! He does it to show off. I mistrust the dark Celt.” 

“He does nothing of the kind. I went into their study the other night, 
unofficially, and McTurk was gluing up the back of four odd numbers of 
‘Fors Clavigera.’” 

“I don’t know anything about their private lives,” said a mathematical 
master hotly, “but I’ve learned by bitter experience that Number Five study 
are best left alone. They are utterly soulless young devils.” 

He blushed as the others laughed. 

But in the music-room there were wrath and bad language. Only Stalky, 
Slave of the Lamp, lay on the piano unmoved. 

“That little swine Manders minor must have shown him your stuff. He’s 
always suckin’ up to King. Go and kill him,” he drawled. “Which one was 
it, Beetle?” 

“Dunno,” said Beetle, struggling out of the skirt. “There was one about 
his hunting for popularity with the small boys, and the other one was one 
about him in hell, tellin’ the Devil he was a Balliol man. I swear both of 
‘em rhymed all right. By gum! P’raps Manders minor showed him both! P1 
correct his caesuras for him.” 

He disappeared down two flights of stairs, flushed a small pink and white 
boy in a form-room next door to King’s study, which, again, was 
immediately below his own, and chased him up the corridor into a form- 
room sacred to the revels of the Lower Third. Thence he came back, greatly 
disordered, to find McTurk, Stalky, and the others of the company, in his 
study enjoying an unlimited “brew” — coffee, cocoa, buns, new bread hot 
and steaming, sardine, sausage, ham-and-tongue paste, pilchards, three 
jams, and at least as many pounds of Devonshire cream. 

“My hat!” said he, throwing himself upon the banquet. “Who stumped up 
for this, Stalky?” It was within a month of term end, and blank starvation 
had reigned in the studies for weeks. 

“You,” said Stalky, serenely. 

“Confound you! You haven’t been popping my Sunday bags, then?” 

“Keep your hair on. It’s only your watch.” 

“Watch! I lost it — weeks ago. Out on the Burrows, when we tried to 
shoot the old ram — the day our pistol burst.” 

“Tt dropped out of your pocket (you’re so beastly careless, Beetle), and 
McTurk and I kept it for you. I’ve been wearing it for a week, and you 
never noticed. Took it into Bideford after dinner to-day. Got thirteen and 
sevenpence. Here’s the ticket.” 


“Well, that’s pretty average cool,” said Abanazar behind a slab of cream 
and jam, as Beetle, reassured upon the safety of his Sunday trousers, 
showed not even surprise, much less resentment. Indeed, it was McTurk 
who grew angry, saying: 

“You gave him the ticket, Stalky? You pawned it? You unmitigated beast! 
Why, last month you and Beetle sold mine! ‘Never got a sniff of any 
ticket.” 

“Ah, that was because you locked your trunk, and we wasted half the 
afternoon hammering it open. We might have pawned it if you’d behaved 
like a Christian, Turkey.” 

“My Aunt!” said Abanazar, “you chaps are communists. Vote of thanks 
to Beetle, though.” 

“That’s beastly unfair,” said Stalky, “when I took all the trouble to pawn 
it. Beetle never knew he had a watch. Oh, I say, Rabbits-Eggs gave me a lift 
into Bideford this afternoon.” 

Rabbits-Eggs was the local carrier — an outcrop of the early Devonian 
formation. It was Stalky who had invented his unlovely name. “He was 
pretty average drunk, or he wouldn’t have done it. Rabbits-Eggs is a little 
shy of me, somehow. But I swore it was pax between us, and gave him a 
bob. He stopped at two pubs on the way in, so he’ll be howling drunk to- 
night. Oh, don’t begin reading, Beetle; there’s a council of war on. What the 
deuce is the matter with your collar?” 

“*Chivied Manders minor into the Lower Third box-room. ‘Had all his 
beastly little friends on top of me,” said Beetle from behind a jar of 
pilchards and a book. 

“You ass! Any fool could have told you where Manders would bunk to,” 
said McTurk. 

“T didn’t think,” said Beetle, meekly, scooping out pilchards with a 
spoon. 

“Course you didn’t. You never do.” McTurk adjusted Beetle’s collar with 
a savage tug. “Don’t drop oil all over my ‘Fors’ or Pl scrag you!” 

“Shut up, you — you Irish Biddy! ‘Tisn’t your beastly ‘Fors.’ It’s one of 
mine.” 

The book was a fat, brown-backed volume of the later Sixties, which 
King had once thrown at Beetle’s head that Beetle might see whence the 
name Gigadibs came. Beetle had quietly annexed the book, and had seen — 
several things. The quarter-comprehended verses lived and ate with him, as 
the bedropped pages showed. He removed himself from all that world, 
drifting at large with wondrous Men and Women, till McTurk hammered 


the pilchard spoon on his head and he snarled. 

“Beetle! You’re oppressed and insulted and bullied by King. Don’t you 
feel it?” 

“Let me alone! I can write some more poetry about him if I am, I 
suppose.” 

“Mad! Quite mad!” said Stalky to the visitors, as one exhibiting strange 
beasts. “Beetle reads an ass called Brownin’, and McTurk reads an ass 
called Ruskin; and — ” 

“Ruskin isn’t an ass,” said McTurk. “He’s almost as good as the Opium 
Eater. He says ‘we’re children of noble races trained by surrounding art.’ 
That means me, and the way I decorated the study when you two badgers 
would have stuck up brackets and Christmas cards. Child of a noble race, 
trained by surrounding art, stop reading, or Pll shove a pilchard down your 
neck!” 

“Tt’s two to one,” said Stalky, warningly, and Beetle closed the book, in 
obedience to the law under which he and his companions had lived for six 
checkered years. 

The visitors looked on delighted. Number Five study had a reputation for 
more variegated insanity than the rest of the school put together; and so far 
as its code allowed friendship with outsiders it was polite and open-hearted 
to its neighbors on the same landing. 

“What rot do you want now?” said Beetle. 

“King! War!” said McTurk, jerking his head toward the wall, where hung 
a small wooden West-African war-drum, a gift to McTurk from a naval 
uncle. 

“Then we shall be turned out of the study again,” said Beetle, who loved 
his flesh-pots. “Mason turned us out for — just warbling on it.” Mason was 
the mathematical master who had testified in Common-room. 

“Warbling? — O Lord!” said Abanazar. “We couldn’t hear ourselves 
speak in our study when you played the infernal thing. What’s the good of 
getting turned out of your study, anyhow?” 

“We lived in the form-rooms for a week, too,’ 
“And it was beastly cold.” 

“Ye-es, but Mason’s rooms were filled with rats every day we were out. 
It took him a week to draw the inference,” said McTurk. “He loathes rats. 
‘Minute he let us go back the rats stopped. Mason’s a little shy of us now, 
but there was no evidence.” 

“Jolly well there wasn’t,” said Stalky, “when I got out on the roof and 
dropped the beastly things down his chimney. But, look here — question is, 
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said Beetle, tragically. 


are our characters good enough just now to stand a study row?” 

“Never mind mine,” said Beetle. “King swears I haven’t any.” 

“T’m not thinking of you,” Stalky returned scornfully. “You aren’t going 
up for the Army, you old bat. I don’t want to be expelled — and the Head’s 
getting rather shy of us, too.” 

“Rot!” said McTurk. “The Head never expels except for beastliness or 
stealing. But I forgot; you and Stalky are thieves — regular burglars.” 

The visitors gasped, but Stalky interpreted the parable with large grins. 

“Well, you know, that little beast Manders minor saw Beetle and me 
hammerin’ McTurk’s trunk open in the dormitory when we took his watch 
last month. Of course Manders sneaked to Mason, and Mason solemnly 
took it up as a case of theft, to get even with us about the rats.” 

“That just put Mason into our giddy hands,” said McTurk, blandly. “We 
were nice to him, because he was a new master and wanted to win the 
confidence of the boys. ‘Pity he draws inferences, though. Stalky went to 
his study and pretended to blub, and told Mason he’d lead a new life if 
Mason would let him off this time, but Mason wouldn’t. ‘Said it was his 
duty to report him to the Head.” 

“Vindictive swine!” said Beetle. “It was all those rats! Then I blubbed, 
too, and Stalky confessed that he’d been a thief in regular practice for six 
years, ever since he came to the school; and that I’d taught him — a la 
Fagin. Mason turned white with joy. He thought he had us on toast.” 

“Gorgeous! Gorgeous!” said Dick Four. “We never heard of this.” 

“Course not. Mason kept it jolly quiet. He wrote down all our statements 
on impot-paper. There wasn’t anything he wouldn’t believe,” said Stalky. 

“And handed it all up to the Head, with an extempore prayer. It took 
about forty pages,” said Beetle. “I helped him a lot.” 

“And then, you crazy idiots?” said Abanazar. 

“Oh, we were sent for; and Stalky asked to have the ‘depositions’ read 
out, and the Head knocked him spinning into a waste-paper basket. Then he 
gave us eight cuts apiece — welters — for — for — takin’ unheard-of 
liberties with a new master. I saw his shoulders shaking when we went out. 
Do you know,” said Beetle, pensively, “that Mason can’t look at us now in 
second lesson without blushing? We three stare at him sometimes till he 
regularly trickles. He’s an awfully sensitive beast.” 

“He read ‘Eric, or Little by Little,” said McTurk; “so we gave him ‘St. 
Winifred’s, or the World of School.’ They spent all their spare time stealing 
at St. Winifred’s, when they weren’t praying or getting drunk at pubs. Well, 
that was only a week ago, and the Head’s a little bit shy of us. He called it 


constructive deviltry. Stalky invented it all.” 

“Not the least good having a row with a master unless you can make an 
ass of him,” said Stalky, extended at ease on the hearth-rug. “If Mason 
didn’t know Number Five — well, he’s learnt, that’s all. Now, my dearly 
beloved ‘earers” — Stalky curled his legs under him and addressed the 
company — ”we’ve got that strong’, perseverin’ man King on our hands. 
He went miles out of his way to provoke a conflict.” (Here Stalky snapped 
down the black silk domino and assumed the air of a judge.) “He has 
oppressed Beetle, McTurk, and me, privatim et seriatim, one by one, as he 
could catch us. But now, he has insulted Number Five up in the music- 
room, and in the presence of these — these ossifers of the Ninety-third, wot 
look like hairdressers. Binjimin, we must make him cry ‘Capivi!’” 

Stalky’s reading did not include Browning or Ruskin. 

“And, besides,” said McTurk, “he’s a Philistine, a basket-hanger. He 
wears a tartan tie. Ruskin says that any man who wears a tartan tie will, 
without doubt, be damned everlastingly.” 

“Bravo, McTurk,” said Tertius; “I thought he was only a beast.” 

“He’s that, too, of course, but he’s worse. He has a china basket with blue 
ribbons and a pink kitten on it, hung up in his window to grow musk in. 
You know when I got all that old oak carvin’ out of Bideford Church, when 
they were restoring it (Ruskin says that any man who’lIl restore a church is 
an unmitigated sweep), and stuck it up here with glue? Well, King came in 
and wanted to know whether we’d done it with a fret-saw! Yah! He is the 
King of basket-hangers!” 

Down went McTurk’s inky thumb over an imaginary arena full of 
bleeding Kings. “Placete, child of a generous race!” he cried to Beetle. 

“Well,” began Beetle, doubtfully, “he comes from Balliol, but I’m going 
to give the beast a chance. You see I can always make him hop with some 
more poetry. He can’t report me to the Head, because it makes him 
ridiculous. (Stalky’s quite right.) But he shall have his chance.” 

Beetle opened the book on the table, ran his finger down a page, and 
began at random: 

“Or who in Moscow toward the Czar 
With the demurest of footfalls, 
Over the Kremlin’s pavement white 
With serpentine and syenite, 
Steps with five other generals — ” 
“That’s no good. Try another,” said Stalky. 
“Hold on a shake; I know what’s coming.” McTurk was reading over 


Beetle’s shoulder. 
“That simultaneously take snuff, 
For each to have pretext enough 
And kerchiefwise unfold his sash, 
Which — softness’ self — is yet the stuff 

(Gummy! What a sentence!) 

To hold fast where a steel chain snaps 
And leave the grand white neck no gash. 

(Full stop.)” 

“Don’t understand a word of it,” said Stalky. 

“More fool you! Construe,” said McTurk. “Those six bargees scragged 
the Czar, and left no evidence. Actum est with King.” 

“He gave me that book, too,” said Beetle, licking his lips: 

“There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure if another fails.” 
Then irrelevantly: 
“Setebos! Setebos! and Setebos! 
Thinketh he liveth in the cold of the moon.” 

“He’s just come in from dinner,” said Dick Four, looking through the 
window. “Manders minor is with him.” 

“*Safest place for Manders minor just now,” said Beetle. 

“Then you chaps had better clear out,” said Stalky politely to the visitors. 
“*Tisn’t fair to mix you up in a study row. Besides, we can’t afford to have 
evidence.” 

“Are you going to begin at once?’ said Aladdin. 

“Immediately, if not sooner,” said Stalky, and turned out the gas. “Strong, 
perseverin’ man — King. Make him cry ‘Capivi.’ G’ way, Binjimin.” 

The company retreated to their own neat and spacious study with 
expectant souls. 

“When Stalky blows out his nostrils like a horse,” said Aladdin to the 
Emperor of China, “he’s on the war-path. ‘Wonder what King will get.” 

“Beans,” said the Emperor. “Number Five generally pays in full.” 

“Wonder if I ought to take any notice of it officially,” said Abanazar, who 
had just remembered he was a prefect. 

“Tt’s none of your business, Pussy. Besides, if you did, we’d have them 
hostile to us; and we shouldn’t be able to do any work,” said Aladdin. 
“They’ve begun already.” 


Now that West-African war-drum had been made to signal across 
estuaries and deltas. Number Five was forbidden to wake the engine within 
earshot of the school. But a deep, devastating drone filled the passages as 
McTurk and Beetle scientifically rubbed its top. Anon it changed to the 
blare of trumpets — of savage pursuing trumpets. Then, as McTurk slapped 
one side, smooth with the blood of ancient sacrifice, the roar broke into 
short coughing howls such as the wounded gorilla throws in his native 
forest. These were followed by the wrath of King — three steps at a time, 
up the staircase, with a dry whir of the gown. Aladdin and company, 
listening, squeaked with excitement as the door crashed open. King 
stumbled into the darkness, and cursed those performers by the gods of 
Balliol and quiet repose. 

“Turned out for a week,” said Aladdin, holding the study door on the 
crack. “Key to be brought down to his study in five minutes. ‘Brutes! 
Barbarians! Savages! Children!’ He’s rather agitated. ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind 
the baby,’” he sang in a whisper as he clung to the door-knob, dancing a 
noiseless war-dance. 

King went down-stairs again, and Beetle and McTurk lit the gas to confer 
with Stalky. But Stalky had vanished. 

“Looks like no end of a mess,” said Beetle, collecting his books and 
mathematical instrument case. “A week in the form-rooms isn’t any 
advantage to us.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see that Stalky isn’t here, you owl!” said McTurk. 
“Take down the key, and look sorrowful. King’ll only jaw you for half an 
hour. I’m going to read in the lower form-room.” 

“But it’s always me,” mourned Beetle. 

“Wait till we see,” said McTurk, hopefully. “I don’t know any more than 
you do what Stalky means, but it’s something. Go down and draw King’s 
fire. You’re used to it.” 

No sooner had the key turned in the door than the lid of the coal-box, 
which was also the window-seat, lifted cautiously. It had been a tight fit, 
even for the lithe Stalky, his head between his knees, and his stomach under 
his right ear. From a drawer in the table he took a well-worn catapult, a 
handful of buckshot, and a duplicate key of the study; noiselessly he raised 
the window and kneeled by it, his face turned to the road, the wind-sloped 
trees, the dark levels of the Burrows, and the white line of breakers falling 
nine-deep along the Pebbleridge. Far down the steep-banked Devonshire 
lane he heard the husky hoot of the carrier’s horn. There was a ghost of 
melody in it, as it might have been the wind in a gin-bottle essaying to sing, 


“Tt’s a way we have in the Army.” 

Stalky smiled a tight-lipped smile, and at extreme range opened fire: the 
old horse half wheeled in the shafts. 

“Where he gwaine tu?” hiccoughed Rabbits-Eggs. Another buckshot tore 
through the rotten canvas tilt with a vicious zipp. 

“Habet!” murmured Stalky, as Rabbits-Eggs swore into the patient night, 
protesting that he saw the “dommed colleger” who was assaulting him. 

“And so,” King was saying in a high head voice to Beetle, whom he had 
kept to play with before Manders minor, well knowing that it hurts a Fifth- 
form boy to be held up to a fag’s derision, “and so, Master Beetle, in spite 
of all our verses, which we are so proud of, when we presume to come into 
direct conflict with even so humble a representative of authority as myself, 
for instance, we are turned out of our studies, are we not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Beetle, with a sheepish grin on his lips and murder in his 
heart. Hope had nearly left him, but he clung to a well-established faith that 
never was Stalky so dangerous as when he was invisible. 

“You are not required to criticise, thank you. Turned out of our studies, 
we are, just as if we were no better than little Manders minor. Only inky 
schoolboys we are, and must be treated as such.” 

Beetle pricked up his ears, for Rabbits-Eggs was swearing savagely on 
the road, and some of the language entered at the upper sash. King believed 
in ventilation. He strode to the window gowned and majestic, very visible 
in the gaslight. 

“T zee ‘un! I zee ‘un!” roared Rabbits-Eggs, now that he had found a 
visible foe — another shot from the darkness above. “Yiss, yeou, yeou 
long-nosed, fower-eyed, gingy-whiskered beggar! Yeu’m tu old for such 
goin’s on. Aie! Poultice yeour nose, I tall ‘ee! Poultice yeour long nose!” 

Beetle’s heart leaped up within him. Somewhere, somehow, he knew, 
Stalky moved behind these manifestations. There were hope and the 
prospect of revenge. He would embody the suggestion about the nose in 
deathless verse. King threw up the window, and sternly rebuked Rabbits- 
Eggs. But the carrier was beyond fear or fawning. He had descended from 
the cart, and was stooping by the roadside. 

It all fell swiftly as a dream. Manders minor raised his hand to his head 
with a cry, as a jagged flint cannoned on to some rich tree-calf bindings in 
the book-shelf. Another quoited along the writing-table. Beetle made 
zealous feint to stop it, and in that endeavor overturned a student’s lamp, 
which dripped, via King’s papers and some choice books, greasily on to a 
Persian rug. There was much broken glass on the window-seat; the china 


basket — McTurk’s aversion — cracked to flinders, had dropped her musk 
plant and its earth over the red rep cushions; Manders minor was bleeding 
profusely from a cut on the cheek-bone; and King, using strange words, 
every one of which Beetle treasured, ran forth to find the school-sergeant, 
that Rabbits-Eggs might be instantly cast into jail. 

“Poor chap!” said Beetle, with a false, feigned sympathy. “Let it bleed a 
little. That’ll prevent apoplexy,” and he held the blind head skilfully over 
the table, and the papers on the table, as he guided the howling Manders to 
the door. 

Then did Beetle, alone with the wreckage, return good for evil. How, in 
that office, a complete set of “Gibbon” was scarred all along the back as by 
a flint; how so much black and copying ink came to be mingled with 
Manders’s gore on the table-cloth; why the big gum-bottle, unstoppered, 
had rolled semicircularly across the floor; and in what manner the white 
china door-knob grew to be painted with yet more of Manders’s young 
blood, were matters which Beetle did not explain when the rabid King 
returned to find him standing politely over the reeking hearth-rug. 

“You never told me to go, sir,” he said, with the air of Casabianca, and 
King consigned him to the outer darkness. 

But it was to a boot-cupboard under the staircase on the ground floor that 
he hastened, to loose the mirth that was destroying him. He had not drawn 
breath for a first whoop of triumph when two hands choked him dumb. 

“Go to the dormitory and get me my things. Bring ‘em to Number Five 
lavatory. I’m still in tights,” hissed Stalky, sitting on his head. “Don’t run. 
Walk.” 

But Beetle staggered into the form-room next door, and delegated his 
duty to the yet unenlightened McTurk, with an hysterical precis of the 
campaign thus far. So it was McTurk, of the wooden visage, who brought 
the clothes from the dormitory while Beetle panted on a form. Then the 
three buried themselves in Number Five lavatory, turned on all the taps, 
filled the place with steam, and dropped weeping into the baths, where they 
pieced out the war. 

“Moi! Je! Ich! Ego!” gasped Stalky. “I waited till I couldn’t hear myself 
think, while you played the drum! Hid in the coal-locker — and tweaked 
Rabbits-Eggs — and Rabbits-Eggs rocked King. Wasn’t it beautiful? Did 
you hear the glass?” 

“Why, he — he — he,” shrieked McTurk, one trembling finger pointed at 
Beetle. 

“Why, I — I — I was through it all,” Beetle howled; “in his study, being 


jawed.” 

“Oh, my soul!” said Stalky with a yell, disappearing under water. 

“The — the glass was nothing. Manders minor’s head’s cut open. La — 
la — lamp upset all over the rug. Blood on the books and papers. The gum! 
The gum! The gum! The ink! The ink! The ink! Oh, Lord!” 

Then Stalky leaped out, all pink as he was, and shook Beetle into some 
sort of coherence; but his tale prostrated them afresh. 

“T bunked for the boot-cupboard the second I heard King go down-stairs. 
Beetle tumbled in on top of me. The spare key’s hid behind the loose board. 
There isn’t a shadow of evidence,” said Stalky. They were all chanting 
together. 

“And he turned us out himself — himself — himself!” This from 
McTurk. “He can’t begin to suspect us. Oh, Stalky, it’s the loveliest thing 
we’ ve ever done.” 

“Gum! Gum! Dollops of gum!” shouted Beetle, his spectacles gleaming 
through a sea of lather. “Ink and blood all mixed. I held the little beast’s 
head all over the Latin proses for Monday. Golly, how the oil stunk! And 
Rabbits-Eggs told King to poultice his nose! Did you hit Rabbits-Eggs, 
Stalky>?” 

“Did I jolly well not? Tweaked him all over. Did you hear him curse? Oh, 
I shall be sick in a minute if I don’t stop.” 

But dressing was a slow process, because McTurk was obliged to dance 
when he heard that the musk basket was broken, and, moreover, Beetle 
retailed all King’s language with emendations and purple insets. 

“Shockin’!” said Stalky, collapsing in a helpless welter of half-hitched 
trousers. “So dam’ bad, too, for innocent boys like us! Wonder what they’d 
say at ‘St. Winifred’s, or the World of School.’ — By gum! That reminds 
me we owe the Lower Third one for assaultin’ Beetle when he chivied 
Manders minor. Come on! It’s an alibi, Samivel; and, besides, if we let ‘em 
off they’ll be worse next time.” 

The Lower Third had set a guard upon their form-room for the space of a 
full hour, which to a boy is a lifetime. Now they were busy with their 
Saturday evening businesses — cooking sparrows over the gas with rusty 
nibs; brewing unholy drinks in gallipots; skinning moles with pocket- 
knives; attending to paper trays full of silkworms, or discussing the 
iniquities of their elders with a freedom, fluency, and point that would have 
amazed their parents. The blow fell without warning. Stalky upset a form 
crowded with small boys among their own cooking utensils, McTurk raided 
the untidy lockers as a terrier digs at a rabbit-hole, while Beetle poured ink 


upon such heads as he could not appeal to with a Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary. Three brisk minutes accounted for many silkworms, pet larvae, 
French exercises, school caps, half-prepared bones and skulls, and a dozen 
pots of home-made sloe jam. It was a great wreckage, and the form-room 
looked as though three conflicting tempests had smitten it. 

“Phew!” said Stalky, drawing breath outside the door (amid groans of 
“Oh, you beastly ca-ads! You think yourselves awful funny,” and so forth). 
“That’s all right. Never let the sun go down upon your wrath. Rummy little 
devils, fags. Got no notion o’ combinin’.” 

“Six of ‘em sat on my head when I went in after Manders minor,” said 
Beetle. “I warned ‘em what they’d get, though.” 

“Everybody paid in full — beautiful feelin’,” said McTurk absently, as 
they strolled along the corridor. “Don’t think we’d better say much about 
King, though, do you, Stalky?” 

“Not much. Our line is injured innocence, of course — same as when the 
Sergeant reported us on suspicion of smoking in the bunkers. If I hadn’t 
thought of buyin’ the pepper and spillin’ it all over our clothes, he’d have 
smelt us. King was gha-astly facetious about that. ‘Called us bird-stuffers in 
form for a week.” 

“Ah, King hates the Natural History Society because little Hartopp is 
president. Mustn’t do anything in the Coll. without glorifyin’ King,” said 
McTurk. “But he must be a putrid ass, know, to suppose at our time o’ life 
we’d go and stuff birds like fags.” 

“Poor old King!” said Beetle. “He’s unpopular in Common-room, and 
they’ll chaff his head off about Rabbits-Eggs. Golly! How lovely! How 
beautiful! How holy! But you should have seen his face when the first rock 
came in! And the earth from the basket!” 

So they were all stricken helpless for five minutes. 

They repaired at last to Abanazar’s study, and were received reverently. 

“What’s the matter?” said Stalky, quick to realize new atmospheres. 

“You know jolly well,” said Abanazar. “You’ll be expelled if you get 
caught. King is a gibbering maniac.” 

“Who? Which? What? Expelled for how? We only played the war-drum. 
We’ ve got turned out for that already.” 

“Do you chaps mean to say you didn’t make Rabbits-Eggs drunk and 
bribe him to rock King’s rooms?” 

“Bribe him? No, that I’ll swear we didn’t,” said Stalky, with a relieved 
heart, for he loved not to tell lies. “What a low mind you’ve got, Pussy! 
We’ve been down having a bath. Did Rabbits-Eggs rock King? Strong, 
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perseverin’ man King? Shockin 

“Awf’ly. King’s frothing at the mouth. There’s bell for prayers. Come 
on.” 

“Wait a sec,” said Stalky, continuing the conversation in a loud and 
cheerful voice, as they descended the stairs. “What did Rabbits-Eggs rock 
King for?” 

“I know,” said Beetle, as they passed King’s open door. “I was in his 
study.” 

“Hush, you ass!” hissed the Emperor of China. “Oh, he’s gone down to 
prayers,” said Beetle, watching the shadow of the house-master on the wall. 
“Rabbits-Eggs was only a bit drunk, swearin’ at his horse, and King jawed 
him through the window, and then, of course, he rocked King.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Stalky, “that King began it?” 

King was behind them, and every well-weighed word went up the 
staircase like an arrow. “I can only swear,” said Beetle, “that King cursed 
like a bargee. Simply disgustin’. I’m goin’ to write to my father about it.” 

“Better report it to Mason,” suggested Stalky. “He knows our tender 
consciences. Hold on a shake. I’ve got to tie my boot-lace.” 

The other study hurried forward. They did not wish to be dragged into 
stage asides of this nature. So it was left to McTurk to sum up the situation 
beneath the guns of the enemy. 

“You see,” said the Irishman, hanging on the banister, “he begins by 
bullying little chaps; then he bullies the big chaps; then he bullies some one 
who isn’t connected with the College, and then catches it. Serves him jolly 
well right... I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t see you were coming down the 
staircase.” 

The black gown tore past like a thunder-storm, and in its wake, three 
abreast, arms linked, the Aladdin company rolled up the big corridor to 
prayers, singing with most innocent intention: 

“Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! Arrah, Patsy, mind the child! 
Wrap him up in an overcoat, he’s surely goin’ wild! 
Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby; just ye mind the child awhile! 
He’ ll kick an’ bite an’ cry all night! Arrah, Patsy, mind 

the child!” 


AN UNSAVORY INTERLUDE. 


It was a maiden aunt of Stalky who sent him both books, with the 
inscription, “To dearest Artie, on his sixteenth birthday;” it was McTurk 
who ordered their hypothecation; and it was Beetle, returned from Bideford, 
who flung them on the window-sill of Number Five study with news that 
Bastable would advance but ninepence on the two; “Eric; or, Little by 
Little,” being almost as great a drug as “St. Winifred’s.” “An’ I don’t think 
much of your aunt. We’re nearly out of cartridges, too — Artie, dear.” 

Whereupon Stalky rose up to grapple with him, but McTurk sat on 
Stalky’s head, calling him a “pure-minded boy” till peace was declared. As 
they were grievously in arrears with a Latin prose, as it was a blazing July 
afternoon, and as they ought to have been at a house cricket-match, they 
began to renew their acquaintance, intimate and unholy, with the volumes. 

“Here we are!” said McTurk. “‘Corporal punishment produced on Eric 
the worst effects. He burned not with remorse or regret? — make a note 0’ 
that, Beetle — ’ but with shame and violent indignation. He glared’ — oh, 
naughty Eric! Let’s get to where he goes in for drink.” 

“Hold on half a shake. Here’s another sample. “The Sixth,’ he says,’is the 
palladium of all public schools.’ But this lot — ” Stalky rapped the gilded 
book — ”can’t prevent fellows drinkin’ and stealin’, an’ lettin’ fags out of 
window at night, an’ — an’ doin’ what they please. Golly, what we’ve 
missed — not goin’ to St. Winifred’s!...” 

“I’m sorry to see any boys of my house taking so little interest in their 
matches.” 

Mr. Prout could move very silently if he pleased, though that is no merit 
in a boy’s eyes. He had flung open the study-door without knocking — 
another sin — and looked at them suspiciously. “Very sorry, indeed, I am to 
see you frowsting in your studies.” 

“We’ve been out ever since dinner, sir,” said. McTurk wearily. One 
house-match is just like another, and their “ploy” of that week happened to 
be rabbit-shooting with saloon-pistols. 

“T can’t see a ball when it’s coming, sir,” said Beetle. “I’ve had my gig- 
lamps smashed at the Nets till I got excused. I wasn’t any good even as a 
fag, then, sir.” 

“Tuck is probably your form. Tuck and brewing. Why can’t you three 
take any interest in the honor of your house?” 

They had heard that phrase till they were wearied. The “honor of the 


house” was Prout’s weak point, and they knew well how to flick him on the 
raw. 

“If you order us to go down, sir, of course we’ll go,” said Stalky, with 
maddening politeness. But Prout knew better than that. He had tried the 
experiment once at a big match, when the three, self-isolated, stood to 
attention for half an hour in full view of all the visitors, to whom fags, 
subsidized for that end, pointed them out as victims of Prout’s tyranny. And 
Prout was a sensitive man. 

In the infinitely petty confederacies of the Common-room, King and 
Macrea, fellow house-masters, had borne it in upon him that by games, and 
games alone, was salvation wrought. Boys neglected were boys lost. They 
must be disciplined. Left to himself, Prout would have made a sympathetic 
house-master; but he was never so left, and with the devilish insight of 
youth, the boys knew to whom they were indebted for his zeal. 

“Must we go down, sir?’ said McTurk. 

“T don’t want to order you to do what a right-thinking boy should do 
gladly. I’m sorry.” And he lurched out with some hazy impression that he 
had sown good seed on poor ground. 

“Now what does he suppose is the use of that?” said Beetle. 

“Oh, he’s cracked. King jaws him in Common-room about not keepin’ us 
up to the mark, an’ Macrea burbles about ‘dithcipline,’ an’ old Heffy sits 
between ‘em sweatin’ big drops. I heard Oke (the Common-room butler) 
talking to Richards (Prout’s house-servant) about it down in the basement 
the other day when I went down to bag some bread,” said Stalky. 

“What did Oke say?” demanded McTurk, throwing “Eric” into a corner. 

“Oh, he said, “They make more nise nor a nest full o’ jackdaws, an’ half 
of it like we’d no ears to our heads that waited on ‘em. They talks over old 
Prout — what he’ve done an’ left undone about his boys. An’ how their 
boys be fine boys, an’ his’n be dom bad.’ Well, Oke talked like that, you 
know, and Richards got awf’ly wrathy. He has a down on King for 
something or other. Wonder why?” 

“Why, King talks about Prout in form-room — makes allusions, an’ all 
that — only half the chaps are such asses they can’t see what he’s drivin’ at. 
And d’you remember what he said about the ‘Casual House’ last Tuesday? 
He meant us. They say he says perfectly beastly things to his own house, 
making fun of Prout’s,” said Beetle. 

“Well, we didn’t come here to mix up in their rows,” McTurk said 
wrathfully. “Who’ll bathe after call-over? King’s takin’ it in the cricket- 
field. Come on.” Turkey seized his straw and led the way. 


They reached the sun-blistered pavilion over against the gray Pebbleridge 
just before roll-call, and, asking no questions, gathered from King’s voice 
and manner that his house was on the road to victory. 

“Ah, ha!” said he, turning to show the light of his countenance. “Here we 
have the ornaments of the Casual House at last. You consider cricket 
beneath you, I believe “ — the crowd, flannelled, sniggered “and from what 
I have seen this afternoon, I fancy many others of your house hold the same 
view. And may I ask what you purpose to do with your noble selves till tea- 
time?” 

“Going down to bathe, sir,” said Stalky. 

“And whence this sudden zeal for cleanliness? There is nothing about 
you that particularly suggests it. Indeed, so far as I remember — I may be at 
fault — but a short time ago — ” 

“Five years, sir,” said Beetle hotly. 

King scowled. “One of you was that thing called a water-funk. Yes, a 
water-funk. So now you wish to wash? It is well. Cleanliness never injured 
a boy or — a house. We will proceed to business,” and he addressed 
himself to the call-over board. 

“What the deuce did you say anything to him for, Beetle?” said McTurk 
angrily, as they strolled towards the big, open sea-baths. 

““Twasn’t fair — remindin’ one of bein’ a water-funk. My first term, too. 
Heaps of chaps are — when they can’t swim.” 

“Yes, you ass; but he saw he’d fetched you. You ought never to answer 
King.” 

“But it wasn’t fair, Stalky.” 

“My Hat! You’ve been here six years, and you expect fairness. Well, you 
are a dithering idiot.” 

A knot of King’s boys, also bound for the baths, hailed them, beseeching 
them to wash — for the honor of their house. 

“That’s what comes of King’s jawin’ and messin’. Those young animals 
wouldn’t have thought of it unless he’d put it into their heads. Now they’ |l 
be funny about it for weeks,” said Stalky. “Don’t take any notice.” 

The boys came nearer, shouting an opprobrious word. At last they moved 
to windward, ostentatiously holding their noses. 

“That’s pretty,” said Beetle. “They’ll be sayin’ our house stinks next.” 

When they returned from the baths, damp-headed, languid, at peace with 
the world, Beetle’s forecast came only too true. They were met in the 
corridor by a fag — a common, Lower-Second fag — who at arm’s length 
handed them a carefully wrapped piece of soap “with the compliments of 


King’s House.” 

“Hold on,” said Stalky, checking immediate attack. “Who put you up to 
this, Nixon? Rattray and White? (Those were two leaders in King’s house.) 
Thank you. There’s no answer.” 

“Oh, it’s too sickening to have this kind o’ rot shoved on to a chap. 
What’s the sense of it? What’s the fun of it?” said McTurk. 

“Tt will go on to the end of the term, though,” Beetle wagged his head 
sorrowfully. He had worn many jests threadbare on his own account. 

In a few days it became an established legend of the school that Prout’s 
house did not wash and were therefore noisome. Mr. King was pleased to 
smile succulently in form when one of his boys drew aside from Beetle 
with certain gestures. 

“There seems to be some disability attaching to you, my Beetle, or else 
why should Burton major withdraw, so to speak, the hem of his garments? I 
confess I am still in the dark. Will some one be good enough to enlighten 
me?” 

Naturally, he was enlightened by half the form. 

“Extraordinary! Most extraordinary! However, each house has its 
traditions, with which I would not for the world interfere. We have a 
prejudice in favor of washing. Go on, Beetle — from ‘jugurtha tamen’ — 
and, if you can, avoid the more flagrant forms of guessing.” 

Prout’s house was furious because Macrea’s and Hartopp’s houses joined 
King’s to insult them. They called a house-meeting after dinner — an 
excited and angry meeting of all save the prefects, whose dignity, though 
they sympathized, did not allow them to attend. They read ungrammatical 
resolutions, and made speeches beginning, “Gentlemen, we have met on 
this occasion,” and ending with, “It’s a beastly shame,” precisely as houses 
have done since time and schools began. 

Number Five study attended, with its usual air of bland patronage. At last 
McTurk, of the lanthorn jaws, delivered himself: 

“You jabber and jaw and burble, and that’s about all you can do. What’s 
the good of it? King’s house’ll only gloat because they’ve drawn you, and 
King will gloat, too. Besides, that resolution of Orrin’s is chock-full of bad 
grammar, and King’ll gloat over that.” 

“T thought you an’ Beetle would put it right, an’ — an’ we’d post it in the 
corridor,” said the composer meekly. 

“Par si je le connai. Pm not goin’ to meddle with the biznai,” said 
Beetle. “It’s a gloat for King’s house. Turkey’s quite right.” 

“Well, won’t Stalky, then?” 


But Stalky puffed out his cheeks and squinted down his nose in the style 
of Panurge, and all he said was, “Oh, you abject burblers!” 

“You’re three beastly scabs!” was the instant retort of the democracy, and 
they went out amid execrations. 

“This is piffling,” said McTurk. “Let’s get our sallies, and go and shoot 
bunnies.” 

Three saloon-pistols, with a supply of bulleted breech-caps, were stored 
in Stalky’s trunk, and this trunk was in their dormitory, and their dormitory 
was a three-bed attic one, opening out of a ten-bed establishment, which, in 
turn, communicated with the great range of dormitories that ran practically 
from one end of the College to the other. Macrea’s house lay next to 
Prout’s, King’s next to Macrea’s, and Hartopp’s beyond that again. 
Carefully locked doors divided house from house, but each house, in its 
internal arrangements — the College had originally been a terrace of twelve 
large houses — was a replica of the next; one straight roof covering all. 

They found Stalky’s bed drawn out from the wall to the left of the dormer 
window, and the latter end of Richards protruding from a two-foot-square 
cupboard in the wall. 

“What’s all this? I’ve never noticed it before. What are you tryin’ to do, 
Fatty?” 

“Fillin’ basins, Muster Corkran.” Richards’s voice was hollow and 
muffled. “They’ve been savin’ me trouble. Yiss.” 

“*Looks like it,” said McTurk. “Hi! You’ll stick if you don’t take care.” 

Richards backed puffing. 

“T can’t rache un. Yiss, ‘tess a turncock, Muster McTurk. They’ve took 
an’ runned all the watter-pipes a storey higher in the houses — runned ‘em 
all along under the ‘ang of the heaves, like. Runned ‘em in last holidays. I 
can’t rache the turncock.” 

“Let me try,” said Stalky, diving into the aperture. 

“Slip ‘ee to the left, then, Muster Corkran. Slip ‘ee to the left, an’ feel in 
the dark.” 

To the left Stalky wriggled, and saw a long line of lead pipe disappearing 
up a triangular tunnel, whose roof was the rafters and boarding of the 
college roof, whose floor was sharp-edged joists, and whose side was the 
rough studding of the lath and plaster wall under the dormer. 

“Rummy show. How far does it go?” 

“Right along, Muster Corkran — right along from end to end. Her runs 
under the ‘ang of the heaves. Have ‘ee rached the stopcock yet? Mr. King 
got un put in to save us carryin’ watter from down-stairs to fill the basins. 


No place for a lusty man like old Richards. I’m tu thickabout to go ferritin’. 
Thank ‘ee, Muster Corkran.” 

The water squirted through the tap just inside the cupboard, and, having 
filled the basins, the grateful Richards waddled away. 

The boys sat round-eyed on their beds considering the possibilities of this 
trove. Two floors below them they could hear the hum of the angry house; 
for nothing is so still as a dormitory in mid-afternoon of a midsummer term. 

“Tt has been papered over till now.” McTurk examined the little door. “If 
we’d only known before!” 

“I vote we go down and explore. No one will come up this time o’ day. 
We needn’t keep cave’.” 

They crawled in, Stalky leading, drew the door behind them, and on all 
fours embarked on a dark and dirty road full of plaster, odd shavings, and 
all the raffle that builders leave in the waste room of a house. The passage 
was perhaps three feet wide, and, except for the struggling light round the 
edges of the cupboards (there was one to each dormer), almost pitchy dark. 

“Here’s Macrea’s house,” said Stalky, his eye at the crack of the third 
cupboard. “I can see Barnes’s name on his trunk. Don’t make such a row, 
Beetle! We can get right to the end of the Coll. Come on!... We’re in King’s 
house now — I can see a bit of Rattray’s trunk. How these beastly boards 
hurt one’s knees!” They heard his nails scraping, on plaster. 

“That’s the ceiling below. Look out! If we smashed that the plaster ‘ud 
fall down in the lower dormitory,” said Beetle. 

“Let’s,” whispered McTurk. 

“An’ be collared first thing? Not much. Why, I can shove my hand ever 
so far up between these boards.” 

Stalky thrust an arm to the elbow between the joists. 

“No good stayin’ here. I vote we go back and talk it over. It’s a crummy 
place. ‘Must say I’m grateful to King for his water-works.” 

They crawled out, brushed one another clean, slid the saloon-pistols 
down a trouser-leg, and hurried forth to a deep and solitary Devonshire lane 
in whose flanks a boy might sometimes slay a young rabbit. They threw 
themselves down under the rank elder bushes, and began to think aloud. 

“You know,” said Stalky at last, sighting at a distant sparrow, “we could 
hide our sallies in there like anything.” 

“Huh!” Beetle snorted, choked, and gurgled. He had been silent since 
they left the dormitory. “Did you ever read a book called ‘The History of a 
House’ or something? I got it out of the library the other day. A French 
woman wrote it — Violet somebody. But it’s translated, you know; and it’s 


very interestin’. Tells you how a house is built.” 

“Well, if you’re in a sweat to find out that, you can go down to the new 
cottages they’re building for the coastguard.” 

“My Hat! I will.” He felt in his pockets. “Give me tuppence, some one.” 

“Rot! Stay here, and don’t mess about in the sun.” 

“Gi’ me tuppence.” 

“T say, Beetle, you aren’t stuffy about anything, are you?” said McTurk, 
handing over the coppers. His tone was serious, for though Stalky often, 
and McTurk occasionally, manoeuvred on his own account, Beetle had 
never been known to do so in all the history of the confederacy. 

“No, Pm not. I’m thinking.” 

“Well, we’ll come, too,” said Stalky, with a general’s suspicion of his 
aides. 

“Don’t want you.” 

“Oh, leave him alone. He’s been taken worse with a poem,” said 
McTurk. “He’ll go burbling down to the Pebbleridge and spit it all up in the 
study when he comes back.” 

“Then why did he want the tuppence, Turkey? He’s gettin’ too beastly 
independent. Hi! There’s a bunny. No, it ain’t. It’s a cat, by Jove! You plug 
first.” 

Twenty minutes later a boy with a straw hat at the back of his head, and 
his hands in his pockets, was staring at workmen as they moved about a 
half-finished cottage. He produced some ferocious tobacco, and was passed 
from the forecourt into the interior, where he asked many questions. 

“Well, let’s have your beastly epic,” said Turkey, as they burst into the 
study, to find Beetle deep in Viollet-le-Duc and some drawings. “We’ve had 
no end of a lark.” 

“Epic? What epic? I’ve been down to the coastguard.” 

“No epic? Then we will slay you, O Beetle,” said Stalky, moving to the 
attack. “You’ve got something up your sleeve. J know, when you talk in that 
tone!” 

“Your Uncle Beetle” — with an attempt to imitate Stalky’s war-voice — 
”is a great man.” 

“Oh, no; he jolly well isn’t anything of the kind. You deceive yourself, 
Beetle. Scrag him, Turkey!” 

“A great man,” Beetle gurgled from the floor. “You are futile — look out 
for my tie! — futile burblers. I am the Great Man. I gloat. Ouch! Hear me!” 

“Beetle, de-ah” — Stalky dropped unreservedly on Beetle’s chest — ”we 
love you, an’ you’re a poet. If I ever said you were a doggaroo, I apologize; 


but you know as well as we do that you can’t do anything by yourself 
without mucking it.” 

“T’ve got a notion.” 

“And you’ll spoil the whole show if you don’t tell your Uncle Stalky. 
Cough it up, ducky, and we’ll see what we can do. Notion, you fat impostor 
— I knew you had a notion when you went away! Turkey said it was a 
poem.” 

“T’ve found out how houses are built. Le’ me get up. The floor-joists of 
one room are the ceiling-joists of the room below.” 

“Don’t be so filthy technical.” 

“Well, the man told me. The floor is laid on top of those joists — those 
boards on edge that we crawled over — but the floor stops at a partition. 
Well, if you get behind a partition, same as you did in the attic, don’t you 
see that you can shove anything you please under the floor between the 
floor-boards and the lath and plaster of the ceiling below? Look here. I’ve 
drawn it.” 

He produced a rude sketch, sufficient to enlighten the allies. There is no 
part of the modern school curriculum that deals with architecture, and none 
of them had yet reflected whether floors and ceilings were hollow or solid. 
Outside his own immediate interests the boy is as ignorant as the savage he 
so admires; but he has also the savage’s resource. 

“T see,” said Stalky. “I shoved my hand there. An’ then?” 

“An’ then They’ve been calling us stinkers, you know. We might shove 
somethin’ under — sulphur, or something that stunk pretty bad — an’ stink 
‘em out. I know it can be done somehow.” Beetle’s eyes turned to Stalky 
handling the diagrams. 

“Stinks?” said Stalky interrogatively. Then his face grew luminous with 
delight. “By gum! I’ve got it. Horrid stinks! Turkey!” He leaped at the 
Irishman. “This afternoon — just after Beetle went away! She’s the very 
thing!” 

“Come to my arms, my beamish boy,” caroled McTurk, and they fell into 
each other’s arms dancing. “Oh, frabjous day! Calloo, callay! She will! She 
will!” 

“Hold on,” said Beetle. “I don’t understand.” 

“Dearr man! It shall, though. Oh, Artie, my pure-souled youth, let us tell 
our darling Reggie about Pestiferous Stinkadores.” 

“Not until after call-over. Come on!” 

“T say,” said Orrin, stiffly, as they fell into their places along the walls of 
the gymnasium. “The house are goin’ to hold another meeting.” 


“Hold away, then.” Stalky’s mind was elsewhere. 

“Tt’s about you three this time.” 

“All right, give ‘em my love... Here, sir,” and he tore down the corridor. 

Gamboling like kids at play, with bounds and sidestarts, with caperings 
and curvetings, they led the almost bursting Beetle to the rabbit-lane, and 
from under a pile of stones drew forth the new-slain corpse of a cat. Then 
did Beetle see the inner meaning of what had gone before, and lifted up his 
voice in thanksgiving for that the world held warriors so wise as Stalky and 
McTurk. 

“Well-nourished old lady, ain’t she?” said Stalky. “How long d’you 
suppose it’ll take her to get a bit whiff in a confined space?” 

“Bit whiff! What a coarse brute you are!” said McTurk. “Can’t a poor 
pussy-cat get under King’s dormitory floor to die without your pursuin’ her 
with your foul innuendoes?” 

“What did she die under the floor for?’ said Beetle, looking to the future. 

“Oh, they won’t worry about that when they find her,” said Stalky. 

“A cat may look at a king.” McTurk rolled down the bank at his own jest. 
“Pussy, you don’t know how useful you’re goin’ to be to three pure-souled, 
high-minded boys.” 

“They’ll have to take up the floor for her, same as they did in Number 
Nine when the rat croaked. Big medicine — heap big medicine! Phew! Oh, 
Lord, I wish I could stop laughin’,” said Beetle. 

“Stinks! Hi, stinks! Clammy ones!” McTurk gasped as he regained his 
place. “And” — the exquisite humor of it brought them sliding down 
together in a tangle — ”it’s all for the honor of the house, too!” 

“An’ they’re holdin’ another meeting — on us,” Stalky panted, his knees 
in the ditch and his face in the long grass. “Well, let’s get the bullet out of 
her and hurry up. The sooner she’s bedded out the better.” 

Between them they did some grisly work with a penknife; between them 
(ask not who buttoned her to his bosom) they took up the corpse and 
hastened back, Stalky arranging their plan of action at the full trot. 

The afternoon sun, lying in broad patches on the bed-rugs, saw three 
boys and an umbrella disappear into a dormitory wall. In five minutes they 
emerged, brushed themselves all over, washed their hands, combed their 
hair, and descended. 

“Are you sure you shoved her far enough under?” said McTurk suddenly. 

“Hang it, man, I shoved her the full length of my arm and Beetle’s brolly. 
That must be about six feet. She’s bung in the middle of King’s big upper 
ten-bedder. Eligible central situation, J call it. She’ll stink out his chaps, and 


Hartopp’s and Macrea’s, when she really begins to fume. I swear your 
Uncle Stalky is a great man. Do you realize what a great man he is, 
Beetle?” 

“Well, I had the notion first, hadn’t I — ? only — ” 

“You couldn’t do it without your Uncle Stalky, could you?” 

“They’ve been calling us stinkers for a week now,” said McTurk. “Oh, 
won t they catch it!” 

“Stinker! Yah! Stink-ah!” rang down the corridor. 

“And she’s there,” said Stalky, a hand on either boy’s shoulder. “She — 
is — there, gettin’ ready to surprise ‘em. Presently she’ll begin to whisper 
to ‘em in their dreams. Then she’ll whiff. Golly, how she’ll whiff! Oblige 
me by thinkin’ of it for two minutes.” 

They went to their study in more or less of silence. There they began to 
laugh — laugh as only boys can. They laughed with their foreheads on the 
tables, or on the floor; laughed at length, curled over the backs of chairs or 
clinging to a book-shelf; laughed themselves limp. 

And in the middle of it Orrin entered on behalf of the house. “Don’t mind 
us, Orrin; sit down. You don’t know how we respect and admire you. 
There’s something about your pure, high young forehead, full of the dreams 
of innocent boyhood, that’s no end fetchin’. It is, indeed.” 

“The house sent me to give you this.” He laid a folded sheet of paper on 
the table and retired with an awful front. 

“Tt’s the resolution! Oh, read it, some one. I’m too silly-sick with laughin’ 
to see,” said Beetle. Stalky jerked it open with a precautionary sniff. “Phew! 
Phew! Listen. ‘The house notices with pain and contempt the attitude of 
indiference’ — how many f’s in indifference, Beetle?” 

“Two for choice.” 

“Only one here — ’adopted by the occupants of Number Five study in 

relation to the insults offered to Mr. Prout’s house at the recent 

meeting in Number Twelve form-room, and the House hereby pass a 

vote of censure on the said study. That’s all.” 


“And she bled all down my shirt, too!” said Beetle. 

“An’ I’m catty all over,” said McTurk, “though I washed twice.” 

“An’ I nearly broke Beetle’s brolly plantin’ her where she would 
blossom!” 

The situation was beyond speech, but not laughter. There was some 
attempt that night to demonstrate against the three in their dormitory; so 
they came forth. 


“You see,” Beetle began suavely as he loosened his braces, “the trouble 
with you is that you’re a set of unthinkin’ asses. You’ve no more brains than 
spidgers. We’ve told you that heaps of times, haven’t we?” 

“We’ll give the three of you a dormitory lickin’. You always jaw at us as 
if you were prefects,” cried one. 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” said Stalky, “because you know that if you did 
you’d get the worst of it sooner or later. We aren’t in any hurry. We can 
afford to wait for our little revenges. You’ve made howlin’ asses of 
yourselves, and just as soon as King gets hold of your precious resolutions 
to-morrow you’ll find that out. If you aren’t sick an’ sorry by to-morrow 
night, PI — Pl eat my hat.” 

But or ever the dinner-bell rang the next day Prout’s were sadly aware of 
their error. King received stray members of that house with an exaggerated 
attitude of fear. Did they purpose to cause him to be dismissed from the 
College by unanimous resolution? What were their views concerning the 
government of the school, that he might hasten to give effect to them? he 
would not offend them for worlds; but he feared — he sadly feared — that 
his own house, who did not pass resolutions (but washed), might somewhat 
deride. 

King was a happy man, and his house, basking in the favor of his smile, 
made that afternoon a long penance to the misled Prouts. And Prout 
himself, with a dull and lowering visage, tried to think out the rights and 
wrongs of it all, only plunging deeper into bewilderment. Why should his 
house be called “Stinkers”? Truly, it was a small thing, but he had been 
trained to believe that straws show which way the wind blows, and that 
there is no smoke without fire. He approached King in Common-room with 
a sense of injustice, but King was pleased to be full of airy persiflage that 
tide, and brilliantly danced dialectical rings round Prout. 

“Now,” said Stalky at bedtime, making pilgrimage through the 
dormitories before the prefects came by, “now what have you got to say for 
yourselves? Foster, Carton, Finch, Longbridge, Marlin, Brett! I heard you 
chaps catchin’ it from King — he made hay of you — an’ all you could do 
was to wriggle an’ grin an’ say, “Yes, sir,’ an’ ‘No, sir,” an’ ‘O, sir,’ an’ 
‘Please, sir’! You an’ your resolution! Urh!” 

“Oh, shut up, Stalky.” 

“Not a bit of it. You’re a gaudy lot of resolutionists, you are! You’ve 
made a sweet mess of it. Perhaps you’ll have the decency to leave us alone 
next time.” 

Here the house grew angry, and in many voices pointed out how this 


blunder would never have come to pass if Number Five study had helped 
them from the first. 

“But you chaps are so beastly conceited, an’ — an’ you swaggered into 
the meetin’ as if we were a lot of idiots,” growled Orrin of the resolution. 

“That’s precisely what you are! That’s what we’ve been tryin’ to hammer 
into your thick heads all this time,” said Stalky. “Never mind, we’ll forgive 
you. Cheer up. You can’t help bein’ asses, you know,” and, the enemy’s 
flank deftly turned, Stalky hopped into bed. 

That night was the first of sorrow among the jubilant King’s. By some 
accident of under-floor drafts the cat did not vex the dormitory beneath 
which she lay, but the next one to the right; stealing on the air rather as a 
pale-blue sensation than as any poignant offense. But the mere adumbration 
of an odor is enough for the sensitive nose and clean tongue of youth. 
Decency demands that we draw several carbolized sheets over what the 
dormitory said to Mr. King and what Mr. King replied. He was genuinely 
proud of his house and fastidious in all that concerned their well-being. He 
came; he sniffed; he said things. Next morning a boy in that dormitory 
confided to his bosom friend, a fag of Macrea’s, that there was trouble in 
their midst which King would fain keep secret. 

But Macrea’s boy had also a bosom friend in Prout’s, a shock-headed fag 
of malignant disposition, who, when he had wormed out the secret, told — 
told it in a high-pitched treble that rang along the corridor like a bat’s 
squeak. 

“An’ — an’ they’ve been calling us ‘stinkers’ all this week. Why, Harland 
minor says they simply can’t sleep in his dormitory for the stink. Come 
on!” 

“With one shout and with one cry” Prout’s juniors hurled themselves into 
the war, and through the interval between first and second lesson some fifty 
twelve-year-olds were embroiled on the gravel outside King’s windows to a 
tune whose leit-motif was the word “stinker.” 

“Hark to the minute-gun at sea!” said Stalky. They were in their study 
collecting books for second lesson — Latin, with King. “I thought his azure 
brow was a bit cloudy at prayers. ‘She is comin’, sister Mary. She is — ’” 

“Tf they make such a row now, what will they do when she really begins 
to look up an’ take notice?” 

“Well, no vulgar repartee, Beetle. All we want is to keep out of this row 
like gentlemen.” 

““Tis but a little faded flower.’ Where’s my Horace? Look here, I don’t 
understand what she means by stinkin’ out Rattray’s dormitory first. We 


holed in under White’s, didn’t we?” asked McTurk, with a wrinkled brow. 

“Skittish little thing. She’s rompin’ about all over the place, I suppose.” 

“My Aunt! King’ll be a cheerful customer at second lesson. I haven’t 
prepared my Horace one little bit, either,” said Beetle. “Come on!” 

They were outside the form-room door now. It was within five minutes 
of the bell, and King might arrive at any moment. 

Turkey elbowed into a cohort of scuffling fags, cut out Thornton tertius 
(he that had been Harland’s bosom friend), and bade him tell his tale. 

It was a simple one, interrupted by tears. Many of King’s house trod 
already battered him for libel. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” McTurk cried. “He says that King’s house stinks. 
That’s all.” 

“Stale!” Stalky shouted. “We knew that years ago, only we didn’t choose 
to run about shoutin’ ‘stinker.’ We’ve got some manners, ir they haven’t. 
Catch a fag, Turkey, and make sure of it.” 

Turkey’s long arm closed on a hurried and anxious ornament of the 
Lower Second. 

“Oh, McTurk, please let me go. I don’t stink — I swear I don’t!” 

“Guilty conscience!” cried Beetle. “Who said you did?” 

“What d’you make of it?” Stalky punted the small boy into Beetle’s 
arms. 

“Snf! Snf! He does, though. I think it’s leprosy — or thrush. P’raps it’s 
both. Take it away.” 

“Indeed, Master Beetle” — King generally came to the house-door for a 
minute or two as the bell rang — ”we are vastly indebted to you for your 
diagnosis, which seems to reflect almost as much credit on the natural 
unwholesomeness of your mind as it does upon your pitiful ignorance of the 
diseases of which you discourse so glibly. We will, however, test your 
knowledge in other directions.” 

That was a merry lesson, but, in his haste to scarify Beetle, King clean 
neglected to give him an imposition, and since at the same time he supplied 
him with many priceless adjectives for later use, Beetle was well content, 
and applied himself most seriously throughout third lesson (algebra with 
little Hartopp) to composing a poem entitled “The Lazar-house.” 

After dinner King took his house to bathe in the sea off the Pebbleridge. 
It was an old promise; but he wished he could have evaded it, for all Prout’s 
lined up by the Fives Court and cheered with intention. In his absence not 
less than half the school invaded the infected dormitory to draw their own 
conclusions. The cat had gained in the last twelve hours, but a battlefield of 


the fifth day could not have been so flamboyant as the spies reported. 

“My word, she is doin’ herself proud,” said Stalky. “Did you ever smell 
anything like it? Ah, an’ she isn’t under White’s dormitory at all yet.” 

“But she will be. Give her time,” said Beetle. “She’ll twine like a giddy 
honeysuckle. What howlin’ Lazarites they are! No house is justified in 
makin’ itself a stench in the nostrils of decent — ” 

“High-minded, pure-souled boys. Do you burn with remorse and regret?” 
said McTurk, as they hastened to meet the house coming up from the sea. 
King had deserted it, so speech was unfettered. Round its front played a 
crowd of skirmishers — all houses mixed — flying, reforming, shrieking 
insults. On its tortured flanks marched the Hoplites, seniors hurling jests 
one after another — simple and primitive jests of the Stone Age. To these 
the three added themselves, dispassionately, with an air of aloofness, almost 
sadly. 

“And they look all right, too,” said Stalky. “It can’t be Rattray, can it? 
Rattray?” 

No answer. 

“Rattray, dear? He seems stuffy about something or other. Look here, old 
man, we don’t bear any malice about your sending that soap to us last week, 
do we? Be cheerful, Rat. You can live this down all right. I dare say it’s 
only a few fags. Your house is so beastly slack, though.” 

“You aren’t going back to the house, are you?” said McTurk. The victims 
desired nothing better. “You’ve simply no conception of the reek up there. 
Of course, frowzin’ as you do, you wouldn’t notice it; but, after this nice 
wash and the clean, fresh air, even you’d be upset. ‘Much better camp on 
the Burrows. We’ll get you some straw. Shall we’?” The house hurried in to 
the tune of “John Brown’s body,” sung by loving schoolmates, and 
barricaded themselves in their form-room. Straightway Stalky chalked a 
large cross, with “Lord, have mercy upon us,” on the door, and left King to 
find it. 

The wind shifted that night and wafted a carrion-reek into Macrea’s 
dormitories; so that boys in nightgowns pounded on the locked door 
between the houses, entreating King’s to wash. Number Five study went to 
second lesson with not more than half a pound of camphor apiece in their 
clothing; and King, too wary to ask for explanations, gibbered a while and 
hurled them forth. So Beetle finished yet another poem at peace in the 
study. 

“They’re usin’ carbolic now. Malpas told me,” said Stalky. “King thinks 
it’s the drains.” 


“She’ll need a lot o’ carbolic,” said McTurk. “No harm tryin’, I suppose. 
It keeps King out of mischief.” 

“T swear I thought he was goin’ to kill me when I sniffed just now. He 
didn’t mind Burton major sniffin’ at me the other day, though. He never 
stopped Alexander howlin’ ‘Stinker!’ into our form-room before — before 
we doctored ‘em. He just grinned,” said Stalky. “What was he frothing over 
you for, Beetle?” 

“Aha! That, was my subtle jape. I had him on toast. You know he always 
jaws about the learned Lipsius.” 

““Who at the age of four’ — that chap?” said McTurk. 

“Yes. Whenever he hears I’ve written a poem. Well, just as I was sittin’ 
down, I whispered, ‘How is our learned Lepsius?’ to Burton major. Old Butt 
grinned like an owl. He didn’t know what I was drivin’ at; but King jolly 
well did. That was really why he hove us out. Ain’t you grateful? Now shut 
up. I’m goin’ to write the ‘Ballad of the Learned Lipsius.’” 

“Keep clear of anything coarse, then,” said Stalky. “I shouldn’t like to be 
coarse on this happy occasion.” 

“Not for wo-orlds. What rhymes to ‘stenches,’ someone?” 

In Common-room at lunch King discoursed acridly to Prout of boys with 
prurient minds, who perverted their few and baleful talents to sap discipline 
and corrupt their equals, to deal in foul imagery and destroy reverence. 

“But you didn’t seem to consider this when your house called us — ah — 
stinkers. If you hadn’t assured me that you never interfere with another 
man’s house, I should almost believe that it was a few casual remarks of 
yours that started all this nonsense.” 

Prout had endured much, for King always took his temper to meals. 

“You spoke to Beetle yourself, didn’t you? Something about not bathing, 
and being a water-funk?” the school chaplain put in. “I was scoring in the 
pavilion that day.” 

“I may have — jestingly. I really don’t pretend to remember every 
remark I let fall among small boys; and full well I know the Beetle has no 
feelings to be hurt.” 

“May be; but he, or they — it comes to to same thing — have the fiend’s 
own knack of discovering a man’s weak place. I confess I rather go out of 
my way to conciliate Number Five study. It may be soft, but so far, I 
believe, I am the only man here whom they haven’t maddened by their — 
well — attentions.” 

“That is all beside the point. I flatter myself I can deal with them alone as 
occasion arises. But if they feel themselves morally supported by those who 


should wield an absolute and open-handed justice, then I say that my lot is 
indeed a hard one. Of all things I detest, I admit that anything verging on 
disloyalty among ourselves is the first.” 

The Common-room looked at one another out of the corners of their 
eyes, and Prout blushed. 

“T deny it absolutely,” he said. “Er — in fact, I own that I personally 
object to all three of them. It is not fair, therefore, to — ” 

“How long do you propose to allow it?” said King. 

“But surely,” said Macrea, deserting his usual ally, “the blame, if there be 
any, rests with you, King. You can’t hold them responsible for the — you 
prefer the good old Anglo-Saxon, I believe — stink in your house. My boys 
are complaining of it now.” 

“What can you expect? You know what boys are. Naturally they take 
advantage of what to them is a heaven-sent opportunity,” said little Hartopp. 
“What is the trouble in your dormitories, King?” 

Mr. King explained that as he had made it the one rule of his life never to 
interfere with another man’s house, so he expected not to be too patently 
interfered with. They might be interested to learn — here the chaplain 
heaved a weary sigh — that he had taken all steps that, in his poor 
judgment, would meet the needs of the case. Nay, further, he had himself 
expended, with no thought of reimbursement, sums, the amount of which he 
would not specify, on disinfectants. This he had done because he knew by 
bitter — by most bitter — experience that the management of the college 
was Slack, dilatory, and inefficient. He might even add, almost as slack as 
the administration of certain houses which now thought fit to sit in 
judgment on his actions. With a short summary of his scholastic career, and 
a precis of his qualifications, including his degrees, he withdrew, slamming 
the door. 

“Heigho!” said the chaplain. “Ours is a dwarfing life — a belittling life, 
my brethren. God help all schoolmasters! They need it.” 

“T don’t like the boys, I own” — Prout dug viciously with his fork into 
the table-cloth — ”and I don’t pretend to be a strong man, as you know. But 
I confess I can’t see any reason why I should take steps against Stalky and 
the others because King happens to be annoyed by — by — ” 

“Falling into the pit he has digged,” said little Hartopp. “Certainly not, 
Prout. No one accuses you of setting one house against another through 
sheer idleness.” 

“A belittling life — a belittling life.” The chaplain rose. “I go to correct 
French exercises. By dinner King will have scored off some unlucky child 


of thirteen; he will repeat to us every word of his brilliant repartees, and all 
will be well.” 

“But about those three. Are they so prurient-minded>?” 

“Nonsense,” said little Hartopp. “If you thought for a minute, Prout, you 
would see that the ‘precocious flow of fetid imagery,’ that King complains 
of, is borrowed wholesale from King. He ‘nursed the pinion that impelled 
the steel.’ Naturally he does not approve. Come into the smoking-room for 
a minute. It isn’t fair to listen to boys; but they should be now rubbing it 
into King’s house outside. Little things please little minds.” 

The dingy den off the Common-room was never used for anything except 
gowns. Its windows were ground glass; one could not see out of it, but one 
could hear almost every word on the gravel outside. A light and wary 
footstep came up from Number Five. 

“Rattray!” in a subdued voice — Rattray’s study fronted that way. 
“D’you know if Mr. King’s anywhere about? I’ve got a — ” McTurk 
discreetly left the end of the sentence open. 

“No, he’s gone out,” said Rattray unguardedly. 

“Ah! The learned Lipsius is airing himself, is he? His Royal Highness 
has gone to fumigate.” McTurk climbed on the railings, where he held forth 
like the never-wearied rook. 

“Now in all the Coll. there was no stink like the stink of King’s house, 
for it stank vehemently and none knew what to make of it. Save King. And 
he washed the fags privatim et seriatim. In the fishpools of Hesbon washed 
he them, with an apron about his loins.” 

“Shut up, you mad Irishman!” There was the sound of a golf-ball 
spurting up gravel. 

“Tt’s no good getting wrathy, Rattray. We’ve come to jape with you. 
Come on, Beetle. They’re all at home. You can wind ‘em.” 

“Where’s the Pomposo Stinkadore? ‘Tisn’t safe for a pure-souled, high- 
minded boy to be seen round his house these days. Gone out, has he? Never 
mind. I’ll do the best I can, Rattray. I’m in loco parentis just now.” 

(“One for you, Prout,” whispered Macrea, for this was Mr. Prout’s pet 
phrase.) 

“I have a few words to impart to you, my young friend. We will 
discourse together a while.” 

Here the listening Prout sputtered: Beetle, in a strained voice, had chosen 
a favorite gambit of King’s. 

“T repeat, Master Rattray, we will confer, and the matter of our discourse 
shall not be stinks, for that is a loathsome and obscene word. We will, with 


your good leave — granted, I trust, Master Rattray, granted, I trust — study 
this — this scabrous upheaval of latent demoralization. What impresses me 
most is not so much the blatant indecency with which you swagger abroad 
under your load of putrescence” (you must imagine this discourse 
punctuated with golf-balls, but old Rattray was ever a bad shot) “as the 
cynical immorality with which you revel in your abhorrent aromas. Far be it 
from me to interfere with another’s house — ” 

(“Good Lord!” said Prout, “but this is King.” 

“Line for line, letter for letter; listen;” said little Hartopp.) 

“But to say that you stink, as certain lewd fellows of the baser sort aver, 
is to say nothing — less than nothing. In the absence of your beloved 
house-master, for whom no one has a higher regard than myself, I will, if 
you will allow me, explain the grossness — the unparalleled enormity — 
the appalling fetor of the stenches (I believe in the good old Anglo-Saxon 
word), stenches, sir, with which you have seen fit to infect your house... Oh, 
bother! I’ve forgotten the rest, but it was very beautiful. Aren’t you grateful 
to us for laborin’ with you this way, Rattray? Lots of chaps ‘ud never have 
taken the trouble, but we’re grateful, Rattray.” 

“Yes, we’re horrid grateful,’ grunted McTurk. “We don’t forget that 
soap. We’re polite. Why ain’t you polite, Rat?” 

“Hallo!” Stalky cantered up, his cap over one eye. “Exhortin’ the 
Whiffers, eh? I’m afraid they’re too far gone to repent. Rattray! White! 
Perowne! Malpas! No answer. This is distressin’. This is truly distressin’. 
Bring out your dead, you glandered lepers!” 

“You think yourself funny, don’t you?” said Rattray, stung from his 
dignity by this last. “It’s only a rat or something under the floor. We’re 
going to have it up to-morrow.” 

“Don’t try to shuffle it off on a poor dumb animal, and dead, too. I loathe 
prevarication. ‘Pon my soul, Rattray — ” 

“Hold on. The Hartoffles never said ‘Pon my soul’ in all his little life,” 
said Beetle critically. 

(“Ah!” said Prout to little Hartopp.) 

“Upon my word, sir, upon my word, sir, I expected better things of you, 
Rattray. Why can you not own up to your misdeeds like a man? Have I ever 
shown any lack of confidence in you?” 

(“It’s not brutality,’ murmured little Hartopp, as though answering a 
question no one had asked. “It’s boy; only boy.”) 

“And this was the house,” Stalky changed from a pecking, fluttering 
voice to tragic earnestness. “This was the — the — open cesspit that dared 


to call us ‘stinkers.’ And now — and now, it tries to shelter itself behind a 
dead rat. You annoy me, Rattray. You disgust me! You irritate me 
unspeakably! Thank Heaven, I am a man of equable temper — ” 

(“This is to your address, Macrea,” said Prout. 

“I fear so, I fear so.”) 

“Or I should scarcely be able to contain myself before your mocking 
visage.” 

“Cave!” in an undertone. Beetle had spied King sailing down the 
corridor. 

“And what may you be doing here, my little friends?” the house-master 
began. “I had a fleeting notion — correct me if I am wrong” (the listeners 
with one accord choked) — ”that if I found you outside my house I should 
visit you with dire pains and penalties.” 

“We were just goin’ for a walk, sir,” said Beetle. 

“And you stopped to speak to Rattray en route?” 

“Yes, sir. We’ve been throwing golf-balls,” said Rattray, coming out of 
the study. 

(“Old Rat is more of a diplomat than I thought. So far he is strictly within 
the truth,” said little Hartopp. “Observe the ethics of it, Prout.”) 

“Oh, you were sporting with them, were you? I must say I do not envy 
you your choice of associates. I fancied they might have been engaged in 
some of the prurient discourse with which they have been so disgustingly 
free of late. I should strongly advise you to direct your steps most carefully 
in the future. Pick up those golf-balls.” He passed on. 

Next day Richards, who had been a carpenter in the Navy, and to whom 
odd jobs were confided, was ordered to take up a dormitory floor; for Mr. 
King held that something must have died there. 

“We need not neglect all our work for a trumpery incident of this nature; 
though I am quite aware that little things please little minds. Yes, I have 
decreed the boards to be taken up after lunch under Richards’s auspices. I 
have no doubt it will be vastly interesting to a certain type of so-called 
intellect; but any boy of my house or another’s found on the dormitory 
stairs will ipso facto render himself liable to three hundred lines.” 

The boys did not collect on the stairs, but most of them waited outside 
King’s. Richards had been bound to cry the news from the attic window, 
and, if possible, to exhibit the corpse. 

““Tis a cat, a dead cat!” Richards’s face showed purple at the window. He 
had been in the chamber of death and on his knees for some time. 

“Cat be blowed!” cried McTurk. “It’s a dead fag left over from last term. 


Three cheers for King’s dead fag!” 

They cheered lustily. 

“Show it, show it! Let’s have a squint at it!” yelled the juniors. “Give her 
to the Bug-hunters.” (This was the Natural History Society). “The cat 
looked at the King — and died of it! Hoosh! Yai! Yaow! Maiow! Ftzz!” 
were some of the cries that followed. 

Again Richards appeared. 

“She’ve been” — he checked himself suddenly — ”dead a long taime.” 

The school roared. 

“Well, come on out for a walk,” said Stalky in a well-chosen pause. “It’s 
all very disgustin’, and I do hope the Lazar-house won’t do it again.” 

“Do what?” a King’s boy cried furiously. 

“Kill a poor innocent cat every time you want to get off washing. It’s 
awfully hard to distinguish between you as it is. I prefer the cat, I must say. 
She isn’t quite so whiff. What are you goin’ to do, Beetle?” 

“Je vais gloater. Je vais gloater tout le blessed afternoon. Jamais j’ai 
gloate’ comme je gloaterai aujourd’hui. Nous bunkerons aux bunkers.” 

And it seemed good to them so to do. 

Down in the basement, where the gas flickers and the boots stand in 
racks, Richards, amid his blacking-brushes, held forth to Oke of the 
Common-room, Gumbly of the dining-halls, and fair Lena of the laundry. 

“Yiss. Her were in a shockin’ staate an’ condition. Her nigh made me 
sick, I tal ‘ee. But I rowted un out, and I rowted un out, an’ I made all 
shipshape, though her smelt like to bilges.” 

“Her died mousin’, I reckon, poor thing,” said Lena. 

“Then her moused different to any made cat o° God’s world, Lena. I up 
with the top-board, an’ she were lying on her back, an’ I turned un ovver 
with the brume-handle, an’ ‘twas her back was all covered with the plaster 
from ‘twixt the lathin’. Yiss, I tal ‘ee. An’ under her head there lay, like, 
so’s to say, a little pillow o’ plaster druv up in front of her by raison of her 
slidin’ along on her back. No cat niver went mousin’ on her back, Lena. 
Some one had shoved her along right underneath, so far as they could shove 
un. Cats don’t make theyselves pillows for to die on. Shoved along, she 
were, when she was settin’ for to be cold, laike.” 

“Oh, yeou’m too clever to live, Fatty. Yeou go get wed an’ taught some 
sense,” said Lena, the affianced of Gumbly. 

“Larned a little ‘fore iver some maidens was born. Sarved in the Queen’s 
Navy, I have, where yeou’m taught to use your eyes. Yeou go ‘tend your 
own business, Lena.” 


“Do ‘ee mean what you’m been tellin’ us?” said Oke. 

“Ask me no questions, Ill give ‘ee no lies. Bullet-hole clane thru from 
side to side, an’ tu heart-ribs broke like withies. I seed un when I turned un 
ovver. They’re clever, oh, they’m clever, but they’m not too clever for old 
Richards! ‘Twas on the born tip o° my tongue to tell, tu, but... he said us 
niver washed, he did. Let his dom boys call us ‘stinkers,’ he did. Sarve un 
dom well raight, I say!” 

Richards spat on a fresh boot and fell to his work, chuckling. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 


They had dropped into the chaplain’s study for a Saturday night smoke — - 
all four house-masters — and the three briars and the one cigar reeking in 
amity proved the Rev. John Gillett’s good generalship. Since the discovery 
of the cat, King had been too ready to see affront where none was meant, 
and the Reverend John, buffer-state and general confidant, had worked for a 
week to bring about a good understanding. He was fat, clean-shaven, except 
for a big mustache, of an imperturbable good temper, and, those who loved 
him least said, a guileful Jesuit. He smiled benignantly upon his handiwork 
— four sorely tried men talking without very much malice. 

“Now remember,” he said, when the conversation turned that way, “I 
impute nothing. But every time that any one has taken direct steps against 
Number Five study, the issue has been more or less humiliating to the 
taker.” 

“T can’t admit that. I pulverize the egregious Beetle daily for his soul’s 
good; and the others with him,” said King. 

“Well, take your own case, King, and go back a couple of years. Do you 
remember when Prout and you were on their track for hutting and trespass, 
wasn’t it? Have you forgotten Colonel Dabney?” 

The others laughed. King did not care to be reminded of his career as a 
poacher. 

“That was one instance. Again, when you had rooms below them — I 
always said that that was entering the lion’s den — you turned them out.” 

“For making disgusting noises. Surely, Gillett, you don’t excuse — ” 

“All I say is that you turned them out. That same evening your study was 
wrecked.” 

“By Rabbits-Eggs — most beastly drunk — from the road,” said King. 
“What has that?” 

The Reverend John went on. 

“Lastly, they conceive that aspersions are cast upon their personal 
cleanliness — a most delicate matter with all boys. Ve-ry good. Observe 
how, in each case, the punishment fits the crime. A week after your house 
calls them ‘stinkers,’ King, your house is, not to put too fine a point on it, 
stunk out by a dead cat who chooses to die in the one spot where she can 
annoy you most. Again the long arm of coincidence! Summa. You accuse 
them of trespass. Through some absurd chain of circumstances — they may 
or may not be at the other end of it — you and Prout are made to appear as 


trespassers. You evict them. For a time your study is made untenable. I have 
drawn the parallel in the last case. Well?” 

“She was under the centre of White’s dormitory,” said King. “There are 
double floor-boards there to deaden noise. No boy, even in my own house, 
could possibly have pried up the boards without leaving some trace — and 
Rabbits-Eggs was phenomenally drunk that other night.” 

“They are singularly favored by fortune. That is all I ever said. 
Personally, I like them immensely, and I believe I have a little of their 
confidence. I confess I like being called ‘Padre.’ They are at peace with me; 
consequently I am not treated to bogus confessions of theft.” 

“You mean Mason’s case?” said Prout heavily. “That always struck me as 
peculiarly scandalous. I thought the Head should have taken up the matter 
more thoroughly. Mason may be misguided, but at least he is thoroughly 
sincere and means well.” 

“T confess I cannot agree with you, Prout,” said the Reverend John. “He 
jumped at some silly tale of theft on their part; accepted another boy’s 
evidence without, so far as I can see, any inquiry; and — frankly, I think he 
deserved all he got.” 

“They deliberately outraged Mason’s best feelings,” said Prout. “A word 
to me on their part would have saved the whole thing. But they preferred to 
lure him on; to play on his ignorance of their characters — ” 

“That may be,” said King, “but I don’t like Mason. I dislike him for the 
very reason that Prout advances to his credit. He means well.” 

“Our criminal tradition is not theft — among ourselves, at least,” said 
little Hartopp. 

“For the head of a house that raided seven head of cattle from the 
innocent pot-wallopers of Northam, isn’t that rather a sweeping statement?” 
said Macrae. 

“Precisely so,” said Hartopp, unabashed. “That, with gate-lifting, and a 
little poaching and hawk-hunting on the cliffs, is our salvation.” 

“Tt does us far more harm as a school — ” Prout began. 

“Than any hushed-up scandal could? Quite so. Our reputation among the 
farmers is most unsavory. But I would much sooner deal with any amount 
of ingenious crime of that nature than — some other offenses.” 

“They may be all right, but they are unboylike, abnormal, and, in my 
opinion, unsound,” Prout insisted. “The moral effect of their performances 
must pave the way for greater harm. It makes me doubtful how to deal with 
them. I might separate them.” 

“You might, of course; but they have gone up the school together for six 


years. I shouldn’t care to do it,” said Macrae. 

“They use the editorial ‘we,’” said King, irrelevantly. “It annoys me. 
“‘Where’s your prose, Corkran?’ ‘Well, sir, we haven’t quite done it yet.’ 
“We’ll bring it in a minute,’ and so on. And the same with the others.” 

“There’s great virtue in that ‘we,’” said little Hartopp. “You know I take 
them for trig. McTurk may have some conception of the meaning of it; but 
Beetle is as the brutes that perish about sines and cosines. He copies 
serenely from Stalky, who positively rejoices in mathematics.” 

“Why don’t you stop it?” said Prout. 

“Tt rights itself at the exams. Then Beetle shows up blank sheets, and 
trusts to his ‘English’ to save him from a fall. I fancy he spends most of his 
time with me in writing verse.” 

“T wish to Heaven he would transfer a little of his energy in that direction 
to Elegiaes.” King jerked himself upright. “He is, with the single exception 
of Stalky, the very vilest manufacturer of ‘barbarous hexameters’ that I have 
ever dealt with.” 

“The work is combined in that study,” said the chaplain. “Stalky does the 
mathematics, McTurk the Latin, and Beetle attends to their English and 
French. At least, when he was in the sick-house last month — ” 

“Malingering,” Prout interjected. 

“Quite possibly. I found a very distinct falling off in their ‘Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre’ translations.” 

“T think it is profoundly immoral,” said Prout. “I’ve always been opposed 
to the study system.” 

“Tt would be hard to find any study where the boys don’t help each other; 
but in Number Five the thing has probably been reduced to a system,” said 
little Hartopp. “They have a system in most things.” 

“They confess as much,” said the Reverend John. “I’ve seen McTurk 
being hounded up the stairs to elegise the ‘Elegy in a Churchyard,’ while 
Beetle and Stalky went to punt-about.” 

“Tt amounts to systematic cribbing,” said Prout, his voice growing deeper 
and deeper. 

“No such thing,” little Hartopp returned. “You can’t teach a cow the 
violin.” 

“In intention it is cribbing.” 

“But we spoke under the seal of the confessional, didn’t we?” said the 
Reverend John. 

“You say you’ve heard them arranging their work in this way, Gillett,” 
Prout persisted. 


“Good Heavens! Don’t make me Queen’s evidence, my dear fellow. 
Hartopp is equally incriminated. If they ever found out that I had sneaked, 
our relations would suffer — and I value them.” 

“T think your attitude in this matter is weak,” said Prout, looking round 
for support. “It would be really better to break up the study — for a while 
— wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, break it up by all means,” said Macrae. “We shall see then if 
Gillett’s theory holds water.” 

“Be wise, Prout. Leave them alone, or calamity will overtake you; and 
what is much more important, they will be annoyed with me. I am too fat, 
alas! to be worried by bad boys. Where are you going?” 

“Nonsense! They would not dare — -but I am going to think this out,” 
said Prout. “It needs thought. In intention they cribbed, and I must think out 
my duty.” 

“He’s perfectly capable of putting the boys on their honor. It’s J that am a 
fool.” The Reverend John looked round remorsefully. “Never again will I 
forget that a master is not a man. Mark my words,” said the Reverend John. 
“There will be trouble.” 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright. 

Out of the blue sky (they were still rejoicing over the cat war) Mr. Prout 
had dropped into Number Five, read them a lecture on the enormity of 
cribbing, and bidden them return to the form-rooms on Monday. They had 
raged, solo and chorus, all through the peaceful Sabbath, for their sin was 
more or less the daily practice of all the studies. 

“What’s the good of cursing?” said Stalky at last. “We’re all in the same 
boat. We’ve got to go back and consort with the house. A locker in the 
form-room, and a seat at prep. in Number Twelve.” (He looked regretfully 
round the cozy study which McTurk, their leader in matters of Art, had 
decorated with a dado, a stencil, and cretonne hangings.) 

“Yes! Heffy lurchin’ into the form-rooms like a frowzy old retriever, to 
see if we aren’t up to something. You know he never leaves his house alone, 
these days,” said McTurk. “Oh, it will be giddy!” 

“Why aren’t you down watchin’ cricket? I like a robust, healthy boy. You 
mustn’t frowst in a form-room. Why don’t you take an interest in your 
house? Yah!” quoted Beetle. 

“Yes, why don’t we? Let’s! We’ll take an interest in the house. We’ll take 
no end of interest in the house! He hasn’t had us in the form-rooms for a 
year. We’ve learned a lot since then. Oh, we’ll make it a be-autiful house 


before we’ve done! ‘Member that chap in ‘Eric’ or ‘St. Winifred’s’ — 
Belial somebody? I’m goin’ to be Belial,” said Stalky, with an ensnaring 
grin. 

“Right O,” said Beetle, “and PII be Mammon. PII lend money at usury 
— that’s what they do at all schools accordin’ to the B.O.P. Penny a week 
on a shillin’. That’ll startle Heffy’s weak intellect. You can be Lucifer, 


Turkey.” 
“What have I got to do?” McTurk also smiled. 
“Head conspiracies — and cabals — and boycotts. Go in for that 


‘stealthy intrigue’ that Heffy is always talkin’ about. Come on!” 

The house received them on their fall with the mixture of jest and 
sympathy always extended to boys turned out of their study. The known 
aloofness of the three made them more interesting. 

“Quite like old times, ain’t it?” Stalky selected a locker and flung in his 
books. “We’ve come to sport with you, my young friends, for a while, 
because our beloved house-master has hove us out of our diggin’s.” 

“<Serve you jolly well right,” said Orrin, “you cribbers!” 

“This will never do,” said Stalky. “We can’t maintain our giddy prestige, 
Orrin, de-ah, if you make these remarks.” 

They wrapped themselves lovingly about the boy, thrust him to the 
opened window, and drew down the sash to the nape of his neck. With an 
equal swiftness they tied his thumbs together behind his back with a piece 
of twine, and then, because he kicked furiously, removed his shoes. There 
Mr. Prout happened to find him a few minutes later, guillotined and 
helpless, surrounded by a convulsed crowd who would not assist. 

Stalky, in an upper form-room, had gathered himself allies against 
vengeance. Orrin presently tore up at the head of a boarding party, and the 
form-room grew one fog of dust through which boys wrestled, stamped, 
shouted, and yelled. A desk was carried away in the tumult, a knot of 
warriors reeled into and split a door-panel, a window was broken, and a 
gas-jet fell. Under cover of the confusion the three escaped to the corridor, 
whence they called in and sent up passers-by to the fray. 

“Rescue, Kings! Kings! Kings! Number Twelve form-room! Rescue, 
Prouts — Prouts! Rescue, Macraes! Rescue, Hartopps!” 

The juniors hurried out like bees aswarm, asking no questions, clattered 
up the staircase, and added themselves to the embroilment. 

“Not bad for the first evening’s work,” said Stalky, rearranging his collar. 
“I fancy Prout’|l be somewhat annoyed. We’d better establish an alibi.” So 
they sat on Mr. King’s railings till prep. 


“You see,” quoth Stalky, as they strolled up to prep. with the ignoble 
herd, “if you get the houses well mixed up an’ scufflin’, it’s even bettin’ that 
some ass will start a real row. Hullo, Orrin, you look rather 
metagrobolized.” 

“Tt was all your fault, you beast! You started it. We’ve got two hundred 
lines apiece, and Heffy’s lookin’ for you. Just see what that swine Malpas 
did to my eye!” 

“T like your saying we started it. Who called us cribbers? Can’t your 
infant mind connect cause and effect yet? Some day you’|l find out that it 
don’t pay to jest with Number Five.” 

“Where’s that shillin’ you owe me?” said Beetle suddenly. 

Stalky could not see Prout behind him, but returned the lead without a 
quaver. “I only owed you ninepence, you old usurer.” 

“You’ve forgotten the interest,” said McTurk. “A halfpenny a week per 
bob is Beetle’s charge. You must be beastly rich, Beetle.” 

“Well, Beetle lent me sixpence.” Stalky came to a full stop and made as 
to work it out on his fingers. “Sixpence on the nineteenth, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; but you’ve forgotten you paid no interest on the other bob — the 
one I lent you before.” 

“But you took my watch as security.” The game was developing itself 
almost automatically. 

“Never mind. Pay me my interest, or Pll charge you interest on interest. 
Remember, I’ve got your note-of-hand!” shouted Beetle. 

“You are a cold-blooded Jew,” Stalky groaned. 

“Hush!” said McTurk very loudly indeed, and started as Prout came upon 
them. 

“T didn’t see you in that disgraceful affair in the form-room just now,” 
said he. 

“What, sir? We’re just come up from Mr. King’s,” said Stalky. “Please, 
sir, what am I to do about prep.? They’ve broken the desk you told me to sit 
at, and the form’s just swimming with ink.” 

“Find another seat — find another seat. D’you expect me to dry-nurse 
you? I wish to know whether you are in the habit of advancing money to 
your associates, Beetle?” 

“No, sir; not as a general rule, sir.” 

“Tt is a most reprehensible habit. I thought that my house, at least, would 
be free from it. Even with my opinion of you, I hardly thought it was one of 
your vices.” 

“There’s no harm in lending money, sir, is there?” 


“T am not going to bandy words with you on your notions of morality. 
How much have you lent Corkran?” 

“I — I don’t quite know,” said Beetle. It is difficult to improvise a going 
concern on the spur of the minute. 

“You seemed certain enough just now.” 

“T think it’s two and fourpence,” said McTurk, with a glance of cold 
scorn at Beetle. In the hopelessly involved finances of the study there was 
just that sum to which both McTurk and Beetle laid claim, as their share in 
the pledging of Stalky’s second-best Sunday trousers. But Stalky had 
maintained for two terms that the money was his “commission” for 
effecting the pawn; and had, of course, spent it on a study “brew.” 

“Understand this, then. You are not to continue your operations as a 
money-lender. Two and fourpence, you said, Corkran?” 

Stalky had said nothing, and continued so to do. 

“Your influence for evil is quite strong enough without buying a hold 
over your companions.” He felt in his pockets, and (oh joy!) produced a 
florin and fourpence. “Bring me what you call Corkran’s note-of-hand, and 
be thankful that I do not carry the matter any further. The money is stopped 
from your pocket-money, Corkran. The receipt to my study, at once!” 

Little they cared! Two and fourpence in a lump is worth six weekly 
sixpences any hungry day of the week. 

“But what the dooce is a note-of-hand?” said Beetle. “I only read about it 
in a book.” 

“Now you’ve jolly well got to make one,” said Stalky. 

“Yes — but our ink don’t turn black till next day. S’pose he’ll spot that?” 

“Not him. He’s too worried,” said McTurk. “Sign your name on a bit of 
impot-paper, Stalky, and write, ‘I O U two and fourpence.’ Aren’t you 
grateful to me for getting that out of Prout? Stalky’d never have paid... 
Why, you ass!” 

Mechanically Beetle had handed over the money to Stalky as treasurer of 
the study. The custom of years is not lightly broken. In return for the 
document, Prout expounded to Beetle the enormity of money-lending, 
which, like everything except compulsory cricket, corrupted houses and 
destroyed good feeling among boys, made youth cold and calculating, and 
opened the door to all evil. Finally, did Beetle know of any other cases? If 
so, it was his duty as proof of repentance to let his house-master know. No 
names need be mentioned. 

Beetle did not know — at least, he was not quite sure, sir. How could he 
give evidence against his friends? The house might, of course — here he 


feigned an anguished delicacy — be full of it. He was not in a position to 
say. He had not met with any open competition in his trade; but if Mr. Prout 
considered it was a matter that affected the honor of the house (Mr. Prout 
did consider it precisely that), perhaps the house-prefects would be better... 

He spun it out till half-way through prep. 

“And,” said the amateur Shylock, returning to the form-room and 
dropping at Stalky’s side, “if he don’t think the house is putrid with it, Pm 
several Dutch-men — that’s all... I’ve been to Mr. Prout’s study, sir.” This 
to the prep.-master. “He said I could sit where I liked, sir... Oh, he is just 
tricklin’ with emotion... Yes, sir, I’m only askin’ Corkran to let me have a 
dip in his ink.” 

After prayers, on the road to the dormitories, Harrison and Craye, senior 
house-prefects, zealous in their office, waylaid them with great anger. 
“What have you been doing to Heffy this time, Beetle? He’s been jawing us 
all the evening.” 

“What has His Serene Transparency been vexin’ you for?” said McTurk. 

“About Beetle lendin’ money to Stalky,” began Harrison; “and then 
Beetle went and told him that there was any amount of money-lendin’ in the 
house.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Beetle, sitting on a boot-basket. “That’s just what I 
didn’t tell him. I spoke the giddy truth. He asked me if there was much of it 
in the house; and I said I didn’t know.” 

“He thinks you’re a set of filthy Shylocks,” said McTurk. “It’s just as 
well for you he don’t think you’re burglars. You know he never gets a 
notion out of his conscientious old head.” 

“Well-meanin’ man. Did it all for the best.” Stalky curled gracefully 
round the stair-rail. “Head in a drain-pipe. Full confession in the left boot. 
Bad for the honor of the house — very.” 

“Shut up,” said Harrison. “You chaps always behave as if you were 
jawin’ us when we come to jaw you.” 

“You’re a lot too cheeky,” said Craye. 

“T don’t quite see where the cheek comes in, except on your part, in 
interferin’ with a private matter between me an’ Beetle after it has been 
settled by Prout.” Stalky winked cheerfully at the others. 

“That’s the worst of clever little swots,” said McTurk, addressing the gas. 
“They get made prefects before they have any tact, and then they annoy 
chaps who could really help ‘em to look after the honor of the house.” 

“We won’t trouble you to do that!” said Craye hotly. 

“Then what are you badgerin’ us for?” said Beetle. “On your own 


showing, you’ve been so beastly slack, looking after the house, that Prout 
believes it’s a nest of money-lenders. I’ve told him that I’ve lent money to 
Stalky, and no one else. I don’t know whether he believes me, but that 
finishes my case. The rest is your business.” 

“Now we find out,” Stalky’s voice rose, “that there is apparently an 
organized conspiracy throughout the house. For aught we know, the fags 
may be lendin’ and borrowin’ far beyond their means. We aren’t responsible 
for it. We’re only the rank and file.” 

“Are you surprised we don’t wish to associate with the house?” said 
McTurk, with dignity. “We’ve kept ourselves to ourselves in our study till 
we were turned out, and now we find ourselves let in for for this sort of 
thing. It’s simply disgraceful.” 

“Then you hector and bullyrag us on the stairs,” said Stalky, “about 
matters that are your business entirely. You know we aren’t prefects.” 

“You threatened us with a prefect’s lickin’ just now,” said Beetle, boldly 
inventing as he saw the bewilderment in the faces of the enemy. “And if 
you expect you’ll gain anything from us by your way of approachin’ us, 
you’re jolly well mistaken. That’s all. Good-night.” 

They clattered upstairs, injured virtue on every inch of their backs. 

“But — but what the dickens have we done?” said Harrison, amazedly, to 
Craye. 

“I don’t know. Only — it always happens that way when one has 
anything to do with them. They’re so beastly plausible.” 

And Mr. Prout called the good boys into his study anew, and succeeded 
in sinking both his and their innocent minds ten fathoms deeper in 
blindfolded bedazement. He spoke of steps and measures, of tone and 
loyalty in the house and to the house, and urged them to take up the matter 
tactfully. 

So they demanded of Beetle whether he had any connection with any 
other establishment. Beetle promptly went to his house-master, and wished 
to know by what right Harrison and Craye had reopened a matter already 
settled between him and his house-master. In injured innocence no boy 
excelled Beetle. 

Then it occurred to Prout that he might have been unfair to the culprit, 
who had not striven to deny or palliate his offense. He sent for Harrison and 
Craye, reprehending them very gently for the tone they had adopted to a 
repentant sinner, and when they returned to their study, they used the 
language of despair. They then made headlong inquisition through the 
house, driving the fags to the edge of hysterics, and unearthing, with 


tremendous pomp and parade, the natural and inevitable system of small 
loans that prevails among small boys. 

“You see, Harrison, Thornton minor lent me a penny last Saturday, 
because I was fined for breaking the window; and I spent it at Keyte’s. I 
didn’t know there was any harm in it. And Wray major borrowed twopence 
from me when my uncle sent me a post-office order — I cashed it at 
Keyte’s — for five bob; but he’ll pay me back before the holidays. We 
didn’t know there was anything wrong in it.” 

They waded through hours of this kind of thing, but found no usury, or 
anything approaching to Beetle’s gorgeous scale of interest. The seniors — 
for the school had no tradition of deference to prefects outside compulsory 
games — told them succinctly to go about their business. They would not 
give evidence on any terms. Harrison was one idiot, and Craye was another; 
but the greatest of all, they said, was their house-master. 

When a house is thoroughly upset, however good its conscience, it 
breaks into knots and coteries — small gatherings in the twilight, box-room 
committees, and groups in the corridor. And when from group to group, 
with an immense affectation of secrecy, three wicked boys steal, crying 
“Cave’” when there is no need of caution, and whispering “Don’t tell!” on 
the heels of trumpery confidences that instant invented, a very fine air of 
plot and intrigue can be woven round such a house. 

At the end of a few days, it dawned on Prout that he moved in an 
atmosphere of perpetual ambush. Mysteries hedged him on all sides, 
warnings ran before his heavy feet, and countersigns were muttered behind 
his attentive back. McTurk and Stalky invented many absurd and idle 
phrases — catch-words that swept through the house as fire through 
stubble. It was a rare jest, and the only practical outcome of the Usury 
Commission, that one boy should say to a friend, with awful gravity, “Do 
you think there’s much of it going on in the house?” The other would reply, 
“Well, one can’t be too careful, you know.” The effect on a house-master of 
humane conscience and good intent may be imagined. Again, a man who 
has sincerely devoted himself to gaining the esteem of his charges does not 
like to hear himself described, even at a distance, as “Popularity Prout” by a 
dark and scowling Celt with a fluent tongue. A rumor that stories — 
unusual stories — are told in the form-rooms, between the lights, by a boy 
who does not command his confidence, agitates such a man; and even 
elaborate and tender politeness — for the courtesy wise-grown men offer to 
a bewildered child was the courtesy that Stalky wrapped round Prout — 
restores not his peace of mind. 


“The tone of the house seems changed — changed for the worse,” said 
Prout to Harrison and Craye. “Have you noticed it? I don’t for an instant 
impute — ” 

He never imputed anything; but, on the other hand, he never did anything 
else, and, with the best intentions in the world, he had reduced the house- 
prefects to a state as nearly bordering on nervous irritation as healthy boys 
can know. Worst of all, they began at times to wonder whether Stalky & Co. 
had not some truth in their often-repeated assertions that Prout was a 
gloomy ass. 

“As you know, I am not the kind of man who puts himself out for every 
little thing he hears. I believe in letting the house work out their own 
salvation — with a light guiding hand on the reins, of course. But there is a 
perceptible lack of reverence — -a lower tone in matters that touch the 
honor of the house, a sort of hardness.” 

Oh, Prout he is a nobleman, a nobleman, a nobleman! 
Our Heffy is a nobleman — 
He does an awful lot, 

Because his popularity 

Oh, pop-u-pop-u-larity — 

His giddy popularity 
Would suffer did he not! 

The study door stood ajar; and the song, borne by twenty clear voices, 
came faint from a form-room. The fags rather liked the tune; the words 
were Beetle’s. 

“That’s a thing no sensible man objects to,” said Prout with a lop-sided 
smile; “but you know straws show which way the wind blows. Can you 
trace it to any direct influence? I am speaking to you now as heads of the 
house.” 

“There isn’t the least doubt of it,” said Harrison angrily. “I know what 
you mean, sir. It all began when Number Five study came to the form- 
rooms. There’s no use blinkin’ it, Craye. You know that, too.” 

“They make things rather difficult for us, sometimes,” said Craye. “It’s 
more their manner than anything else, that Harrison means.” 

“Do they hamper you in the discharge of your duties, then?” 

“Well, no, sir. They only look on and grin — and turn up their noses 
generally.” 

“Ah,” said Prout sympathetically. 

“T think, sir,” said Craye, plunging into the business boldly, “it would be 
a great deal better if they wore sent back to their study — better for the 


house. They are rather old to be knocking about the form-rooms.” 

“They are younger than Orrin, or Flint, and a dozen others that I can 
think of.” 

“Yes, sir; but that’s different, somehow. They’re rather influential. They 
have a knack of upsettin’ things in a quiet way that one can’t take hold of. 
At least, if one does — ” 

“And you think they would be better in their own study again?” 

Emphatically Harrison and Craye were of that opinion. As Harrison said 
to Craye, afterwards, “They’ve weakened our authority. They’re too big to 
lick; they’ve made an exhibition of us over this usury business, and we’re a 
laughing-stock to the rest of the school. I’m going up (for Sandhurst, 
understood) next term. They’ve managed to knock me out of half my work 
already with their — their lunacy. If they go back to their study we may 
have a little peace.” 

“Hullo, Harrison.” McTurk ambled round the corner, with a roving eye 
on all possible horizons. “Bearin’ up, old man? That’s right. Live it down! 
Live it down!” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“You look a little pensive,” said McTurk. “Exhaustin’ job superintendin’ 
the honor of the house, ain’t it? By the way, how are you off for mares’- 
nests?” 

“Look here,” said Harrison, hoping for instant reward. “We’ve 
recommended Prout to let you go back to your study.” 

“The dooce you have! And who under the sun are you to interfere 
between us and our house-master? Upon my Sam, you two try us very hard 
— you do, indeed. Of course we don’t know how far you abuse your 
position to prejudice us with Mr. Prout; but when you deliberately stop me 
to tell me you’ve been makin’ arrangements behind our back — in secret — 
with Prout — I — I don’t know really what we ought to do.” 

“That’s beastly unfair!” cried Craye. 

“Tt is.’ McTurk had adopted a ghastly solemnity that sat well on his 

long, lean face. “Hang it all! A prefect’s one thing and an usher’s 

another; but you seem to combine ‘em. You recommend this — you 
recommend 

that! You say how and when we go back to our study 

“But — but — we thought you’d like it, Turkey. We did, indeed. You 
know you’ll be ever so much more comfortable there.” Harrison’s voice 
was almost tearful. 

McTurk turned away as though to hide his emotions. 


” 
! 


“They’re broke!” He hunted up Stalky and Beetle in a box-room. 
“They’re sick! They’ve been beggin’ Heffy to let us go back to Number 
Five. Poor devils! Poor little devils!” 

“Tt’s the olive branch,” was Stalky’s comment. “It’s the giddy white flag, 
by gum! Come to think of it, we have metagrobolized ‘em.” 

Just after tea that day, Mr. Prout sent for them to say that if they chose to 
ruin their future by neglecting their work, it was entirely their own affair. 
He wished them, however, to understand that their presence in the form- 
rooms could not be tolerated one hour longer. He personally did not care to 
think of the time he must spend in eliminating the traces of their evil 
influences. How far Beetle had pandered to the baser side of youthful 
imagination he would ascertain later; and Beetle might be sure that if Mr. 
Prout came across any soul-corrupting consequences — 

“Consequences of what, sir?” said Beetle, genuinely bewildered this 
time; and McTurk quietly kicked him on the ankle for being “fetched” by 
Prout. Beetle, the house-master continued, knew very well what was 
intended. Evil and brief had been their careers under his eye; and as one 
standing in loco parentis to their yet uncontaminated associates, he was 
bound to take his precautions. The return of the study key closed the 
sermon. 

“But what was the baser-side-of-imagination business?” said Beetle on 
the stairs. 

“T never knew such an ass as you are for justifyin’ yourself,” said 
McTurk. “I hope I jolly well skinned your ankle. Why do you let yourself 
be drawn by everybody?” 

“Draws be blowed! I must have tickled him up in some way I didn’t 
know about. If Pd had a notion of that before, of course I could have 
rubbed it in better. It’s too late now. What a pity! ‘Baser side.’ What was he 
drivin’ at?” 

“Never mind,” said Stalky. “I knew we could make it a happy little 
house. I said so, remember — but I swear I didn’t think we’d do it so soon.” 

“No,” said Prout most firmly in Common-room. “I maintain that Gillett 
is wrong. True, I let them return to their study.” 

“With your known views on cribbing, too?” purred little Hartopp. “What 
an immoral compromise!” 

“One moment,” said the Reverend John. “I — we — all of us have 
exercised an absolutely heart-breaking discretion for the last ten days. Now 
we want to know. Confess — have you known a happy minute since — ” 

“As regards my house, I have not,” said Prout. “But you are entirely 


wrong in your estimate of those boys. In justice to the others — in self- 
defence — ” 

“Ha! I said it would come to that,” murmured the Reverend John. 

“ — I was forced to send them back. Their moral influence was 
unspeakable — simply unspeakable.” 

And bit by bit he told his tale, beginning with Beetle’s usury, and 

ending with the house-prefects’ appeal. 


“Beetle in the ro’le of Shylock is new to me,” said King, with 

twitching lips. “I heard rumors of it — ” 

“Before?” said Prout. 

“No, after you had dealt with them; but I was careful not to inquire. I 
never interfere with — ” 

“T myself,” said Hartopp, “would cheerfully give him five shillings if he 
could work out one simple sum in compound interest without three gross 
errors.” 

“Why — why — why!” Mason, the mathematical master, stuttered, a 
fierce joy on his face, “you’ve been had — precisely the same as me!” 

“And so you held an inquiry?” Little Hartopp’s voice drowned Mason’s 
ere Prout caught the import of the sentence. 

“The boy himself hinted at the existence of a deal of it in the house,” said 
Prout. 

“He is past master in that line,” said the chaplain. “But, as regards the 
honor of the house — ” 

“They lowered it in a week. I have striven to build it up for years. My 
own house-prefects — and boys do not willingly complain of each other — 
besought me to get rid of them. You say you have their confidence, Gillett: 
they may tell you another tale. As far as I am concerned, they may go to the 
devil in their own way. I’m sick and tired of them,” said Prout bitterly. 

But it was the Reverend John, with a smiling countenance, who went to 
the devil just after Number Five had cleared away a very pleasant little 
brew (it cost them two and fourpence) and was settling down to prep. 

“Come in, Padre, come in,” said Stalky, thrusting forward the best chair. 
“We’ve only met you official-like these last ten days.” 

“You were under sentence,” said the Reverend John. “I do not consort 
with malefactors.” 

“Ah, but we’re restored again,” said McTurk. “Mr. Prout has relented.” 

“Without a stain on our characters,” said Beetle. “It was a painful 

episode, Padre, most painful.” 


“Now, consider for a while, and perpend, mes enfants. It is about 

your characters that I’ve called to-night. In the language of the 

schools, what the dooce have you been up to in Mr. Prout’s house? It 

isn’t anything to laugh over. He says that you so lowered the tone of 

the house he had to pack you back to your studies. Is that true?” 

“Every word of it, Padre.” 

“Don’t be flippant, Turkey. Listen to me. I’ve told you very often that no 
boys in the school have a greater influence for good or evil than you have. 
You know I don’t talk about ethics and moral codes, because I don’t believe 
that the young of the human animal realizes what they mean for some years 
to come. All the same, I don’t want to think you’ve been perverting the 
juniors. Don’t interrupt, Beetle. Listen to me. Mr. Prout has a notion that 
you have been corrupting your associates somehow or other.” 

“Mr. Prout has so many notions, Padre,” said Beetle wearily. “Which one 
is this?” 

“Well, he tells me that he heard you telling a story in the twilight in the 
form-room, in a whisper. And Orrin said, just as he opened the door, ‘Shut 
up, Beetle; it’s too beastly.’ Now then?” 

“You remember Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Beleaguered City’ that you lent me last 
term?” said. Beetle. 

The Padre nodded. 

“T got the notion out of that. Only, instead of a city, I made it the Coll. in 
a fog — besieged by ghosts of dead boys, who hauled chaps out of their 
beds in the dormitory. All the names are quite real. You tell it in a whisper, 
you know with the names. Orrin didn’t like it one little bit. None of ‘em 
have ever let me finish it. It gets just awful at the end part.” 

“But why in the world didn’t you explain to Mr. Prout, instead of leaving 
him under the impression — ?” 

“Padre Sahib,” said McTurk, “it isn’t the least good explainin’ to Mr. 
Prout. If he hasn’t one impression, he’s bound to have another.” 

“He’d do it with the best o’ motives. He’s in loco parentis,” purred 


Stalky. 
“You young demons!” the Reverend John replied. “And am I to 
understand that the — -the usury business was another of your house- 


master’s impressions?” 

“Well — we helped a little in that,” said Stalky. “I did owe Beetle two 
and fourpence at least, Beetle says I did, but I never intended to pay him. 
Then we started a bit of an argument on the stairs, and — and Mr. Prout 


dropped into it accidental. That was how it was, Padre. He paid me cash 
down like a giddy Dook (stopped it out of my pocket-money just the same), 
and Beetle gave him my note-of-hand all correct. I don’t know what 
happened after that.” 

“T was too truthful,” said Beetle. “I always am. You see, he was under an 
impression, Padre, and I suppose I ought to have corrected that impression; 
but of course I couldn’t be quite certain that his house wasn’t given over to 
money-lendin’, could I? I thought the house-prefects might know more 
about it than I did. They ought to. They’re giddy palladiums of public 
schools.” 

“They did, too — by the time they’d finished,” said McTurk. “As nice a 
pair of conscientious, well-meanin’, upright, pure-souled boys as you’d 
ever want to meet, Padre. They turned the house upside down — Harrison 
and Craye — -with the best motives in the world.” 

“They said so. ‘They said it very loud and clear. They went and shouted 
in our ear,’” said Stalky. 

“My own private impression is that all three of you will infallibly be 
hanged,” said the Reverend John. 

“Why, we didn’t do anything,” McTurk replied. “It was all Mr. Prout. 
Did you ever read a book about Japanese wrestlers? My uncle — -he’s in 
the Navy — gave me a beauty once.” 

“Don’t try to change the subject, Turkey.” 

“Tm not, sir. I’m givin’ an illustration — same as a sermon. These 
wrestler-chaps have got sort sort of trick that lets the other chap do all the 
work. Than they give a little wriggle, and he upsets himself. It’s called 
shibbuwichee or tokonoma, or somethin’. Mr. Prout’s a shibbuwicher. It 
isn’t our fault.” 

“Did you suppose we went round corruptin’ the minds of the fags?” said 
Beetle. “They haven’t any, to begin with; and if they had, they’re corrupted 
long ago. I’ve been a fag, Padre.” 

“Well, I fancied I knew the normal range of your iniquities; but if you 
take so much trouble to pile up circumstantial evidence against yourselves, 
you can’t blame any one if — ” 

“We don’t blame any one, Padre. We haven’t said a word against Mr. 
Prout, have we?” Stalky looked at the others. “We love him. He hasn’t a 
notion how we love him.” 

“H’m! You dissemble your love very well. Have you ever thought who 
got you turned out of your study in the first place?” 

“Tt was Mr. Prout turned us out,” said Stalky, with significance. 


“Well, I was that man. I didn’t mean it; but some words of mine, I’m 
afraid, gave Mr. Prout the impression — ” 

Number Five laughed aloud. 

“You see it’s just the same thing with you, Padre,” said McTurk. “He is 
quick to get an impression, ain’t he? But you mustn’t think we don’t love 
him, ‘cause we do. There isn’t an ounce of vice about him.” 

A double knock fell on the door. 

“The Head to see Number Five study in his study at once,” said the voice 
of Foxy, the school sergeant. 

“Whew!” said the Reverend John. “It seems to me that there is a great 
deal of trouble coming for some people.” 

“My word! Mr. Prout’s gone and told the Head,” said Stalky. “He’s a 
moral double-ender. Not fair, luggin’ the Head into a house-row.” 

“I should recommend a copy-book on a — h’m — safe and certain part,” 
said the Reverend John disinterestedly. 

“Huh! He licks across the shoulders, an’ it would slam like a beastly 
barn-door,” said Beetle. “Good-night, Padre. We’re in for it.” 

Once more they stood in the presence of the Head — Belial, Mammon, 
and Lucifer. But they had to deal with a man more subtle than them all. Mr. 
Prout had talked to him, heavily and sadly, for half an hour; and the Head 
had seen all that was hidden from the house-master. 

“You’ve been bothering Mr. Prout,” he said pensively. “House-masters 
aren’t here to be bothered by boys more than is necessary. I don’t like being 
bothered by these things. You are bothering me. That is a very serious 
offense. You see it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, I purpose to bother you, on personal and private grounds, 
because you have broken into my time. You are much too big to lick, so I 
suppose I shall have to mark my displeasure in some other way. Say, a 
thousand lines apiece, a week’s gating, and a few things of that kind. Much 
too big to lick, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Stalky cheerfully; for a week’s gating in the summer 
term is serious. 

“Ve-ry good. Then we will do what we can. I wish you wouldn’t bother 
me.” 

It was a fair, sustained, equable stroke, with a little draw to it, but what 
they felt most was his unfairness in stopping to talk between executions. 
Thus: “Among the — lower classes this would lay me open to a charge of 
— assault. You should be more grateful for your — privileges than you are. 


There is a limit — one finds it by experience, Beetle — beyond which it is 
never safe to pursue private vendettas, because — don’t move — sooner or 
later one comes — into collision with the — higher authority, who has 
studied the animal. Et ego — McTurk, please — in Arcadia vixi. There’s a 
certain flagrant injustice about this that ought to appeal to — your 
temperament. And that’s all! You will tell your house-master that you have 
been formally caned by me.” 

“My word!” said McTurk, wriggling his shoulder-blades all down the 
corridor. “That was business! The Prooshan Bates has an infernal straight 
eye.” 

“Wasn’t it wily of me to ask for the lickin’,” said Stalky, “instead of those 
impots?” 

“Rot! We were in for it from the first. I knew the look of his old eye,” 
said Beetle. “I was within an inch of blubbing.” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly smile,” Stalky confessed. 

“Let’s go down to the lavatory and have a look at the damage. One of us 
can hold the glass and t’others can squint.” 

They proceeded on these lines for some ten minutes. The wales were 
very red and very level. There was not a penny to choose between any of 
them for thoroughness, efficiency, and a certain clarity of outline that 
stamps the work of the artist. 

“What are you doing down there?” Mr. Prout was at the head of the 
lavatory stairs, attracted by the noise of splashing. 

“We’ve only been caned by the Head, sir, and we’re washing off the 
blood. The Head said we were to tell you. We were coming to report 
ourselves in a minute, sir. (Sotto voce.) That’s a score for Heffy!” 

“Well, he deserves to score something, poor devil,” said McTurk, putting 
on his shirt. “We’ve sweated a stone and a half off him since we began.” 

“But look here, why aren’t we wrathy with the Head? He said it was a 
flagrant injustice. So it is!” said Beetle. 

“Dear man,” said McTurk, and vouchsafed no further answer. 

It was Stalky who laughed till he had to hold on by the edge of a basin. 

“You are a funny ass! What’s that for?” said Beetle. 

“Pm — I’m thinking of the flagrant injustice of it!” 


THE MORAL REFORMERS. 


There was no disguising the defeat. The victory was to Prout, but they 
grudged it not. If he had broken the rules of the game by calling in the 
Head, they had had a good run for their money. 

The Reverend John sought the earliest opportunity of talking things over. 
Members of a bachelor Common-room, of a school where masters’ studies 
are designedly dotted among studies and form-rooms, can, if they choose, 
see a great deal of their charges. Number Five had spent some cautious 
years in testing the Reverend John. He was emphatically a gentleman. He 
knocked at a study door before entering; he comported himself as a visitor 
and not a strayed lictor; he never prosed, and he never carried over into 
official life the confidences of idle hours. Prout was ever an unmitigated 
nuisance; King came solely as an avenger of blood; even little Hartopp, 
talking natural history, seldom forgot his office; but the Reverend John was 
a guest desired and beloved by Number Five. 

Behold him, then, in their only arm-chair, a bent briar between his teeth, 
chin down in three folds on his clerical collar, and blowing like an amiable 
whale, while Number Five discoursed of life as it appeared to them, and 
specially of that last interview with the Head — in the matter of usury. 

“One licking once a week would do you an immense amount of good,” 
he said, twinkling and shaking all over; “and, as you say, you were entirely 
in the right.” 

“Ra-ather, Padre! We could have proved it if he’d let us talk,” said 
Stalky; “but he didn’t. The Head’s a downy bird.” 

“He understands you perfectly. Ho! ho! Well, you worked hard enough 
for it.” 

“But he’s awfully fair. He doesn’t lick a chap in the morning an’ preach 
at him in the afternoon,” said Beetle. 

“He can’t; he ain’t in Orders, thank goodness,” said McTurk. Number 
Five held the very strongest views on clerical head-masters, and were ever 
ready to meet their pastor in argument. 

“Almost all other schools have clerical Heads,” said the Reverend John 
gently. 

“Tt isn’t fair on the chaps,” Stalky replied. “Makes ‘em sulky. Of course 
it’s different with you, sir. You belong to the school — same as we do. I 
mean ordinary clergymen.” 

“Well, I am a most ordinary clergyman; and Mr. Hartopp’s in Orders, 
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too. 

“Ye — es, but he took ‘em after he came to the Coll. We saw him go up 
for his exam. That’s all right,” said Beetle. “But just think if the Head went 
and got ordained!” 

“What would happen, Beetle?” 

“Oh, the Coll. ‘ud go to pieces in a year, sir. There’s no doubt o’ that.” 

“How d’you know?” The Reverend John was smiling. 

“We’ve been here nearly six years now. There are precious few things 
about the Coll. we don’t know,” Stalky replied. “Why, even you came the 
term after I did, sir. I remember your asking our names in form your first 
lesson. Mr. King, Mr. Prout, and the Head, of course, are the only masters 
senior to us — in that way.” 

“Yes, we’ve changed a good deal — in Common-room.” 

“Huh!” said Beetle with a grunt. “They came here, an’ they went away to 
get married. Jolly good riddance, too!” 

“Doesn’t our Beetle hold with matrimony?” 

“No, Padre; don’t make fun of me. I’ve met chaps in the holidays who’ve 
got married house-masters. It’s perfectly awful! They have babies and 
teething and measles and all that sort of thing right bung in the school; and 
the masters’ wives give tea-parties — tea-parties, Padre! — and ask the 
chaps to breakfast.” 

“That don’t matter so much,” said Stalky. “But the house-masters let their 
houses alone, and they leave everything to the prefects. Why, in one school, 
a chap told me, there were big baize doors and a passage about a mile long 
between the house and the master’s house. They could do just what they 
pleased.” 

“Satan rebuking sin with a vengeance.” 

“Oh, larks are right enough; but you know what we mean, Padre. After a 
bit it gets worse an’ worse. Then there’s a big bust-up and a row that gets 
into the papers, and a lot of chaps are expelled, you know.” 

“Always the wrong un’s; don’t forget that. Have a cup of cocoa, Padre?” 
said McTurk with the kettle. 

“No, thanks; I’m smoking. Always the wrong ‘uns? Pro-ceed, my 
Stalky.” 

“And then” — Stalky warmed to the work — ”everybody says, ‘Who’d 
ha’ thought it? Shockin’ boys! Wicked little kids!’ It all comes of havin’ 
married house-masters, I think.” 

“A Daniel come to judgment.” 

“But it does,” McTurk interrupted. “I’ve met chaps in the holidays, an’ 


they’ve told me the same thing. It looks awfully pretty for one’s people to 
see — a nice separate house with a nice lady in charge, an’ all that. But it 
isn’t. It takes the house-masters off their work, and it gives the prefects a 
heap too much power, an’ — an’ — it rots up everything. You see, it isn’t as 
if we were just an ordinary school. We take crammers’ rejections as well as 
good little boys like Stalky. We’ve got to do that to make our name, of 
course, and we get ‘em into Sandhurst somehow or other, don’t we?” 

“True, O Turk. Like a book thou talkest, Turkey.” 

“And so we want rather different masters, don’t you think so, to other 
places? We aren’t like the rest of the schools.” 

“Tt leads to all sorts of bullyin’, too, a chap told me,” said Beetle. 

“Well, you do need most of a single man’s time, I must say.” The 
Reverend John considered his hosts critically. “But do you never feel that 
the world — the Common-room — is too much with you sometimes?” 

“Not exactly — in summer, anyhow.” Stalky’s eye roved contentedly to 
the window. “Our bounds are pretty big, too, and they leave us to ourselves 
a good deal.” 

“For example, here am I sitting in your study, very much in your way, 
eh?” 

“Indeed you aren’t, Padre. Sit down. Don’t go, sir. You know we’re glad 
whenever you come.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity of the voices. The Reverend John 
flushed a little with pleasure and refilled his briar. 

“And we generally know where the Common-room are,” said Beetle 
triumphantly. “Didn’t you come through our lower dormitories last night 
after ten, sir?” 

“T went to smoke a pipe with your house-master. No, I didn’t give him 
any impressions. I took a short cut through your dormitories.” 

“I sniffed a whiff of ‘baccy, this mornin’. Yours is stronger than Mr. 
Prout’s. I knew,” said Beetle, wagging his head. 

“Good heavens!” said the Reverend John absently. It was some years 
before Beetle perceived that this was rather a tribute to innocence than 
observation. The long, light, blindless dormitories, devoid of inner doors, 
were crossed at all hours of the night by masters visiting one another; for 
bachelors sit up later than married folk. Beetle had never dreamed that there 
might be a purpose in this steady policing. 

“Talking about bullying,” the Reverend John resumed, “you all caught it 
pretty hot when you were fags, didn’t you?” 

“Well, we must have been rather awful little beasts,” said Beetle, looking 


serenely over the gulf between eleven and sixteen. “My Hat, what bullies 
they were then — Fairburn, ‘Gobby’ Maunsell, and all that gang!” 

““Member when ‘Gobby’ called us the Three Blind Mice, and we had to 
get up on the lockers and sing while he buzzed ink-pots at us?” said Stalky. 
“They were bullies if you like!” 

“But there isn’t any of it now,” said McTurk soothingly. 

“That’s where you make a mistake. We’re all inclined to say that 
everything is all right as long we aren’t ourselves hurt. I sometimes wonder 
if it is extinct — bullying.” 

“Fags bully each other horrid; but the upper forms are supposed to be 
swottin’ for exams. They’ve got something else to think about,” said Beetle. 

“Why? What do you think?” Stalky was watching the chaplain’s face. 

“I have my doubts.” Then, explosively, “On my word, for three 
moderately intelligent boys you aren’t very observant. I suppose you were 
too busy making things warm for your house-master to see what lay under 
your noses when you were in the form-rooms last week?” 

“What, sir? I — I swear we didn’t see anything,” said Beetle. 

“Then I’d advise you to look. When a little chap is whimpering in a 
comer and wears his clothes like rags, and never does any work, and is 
notoriously the dirtiest little ‘corridor-caution’ in the Coll., something’s 
wrong somewhere.” 

“That’s Clewer,” said McTurk under his breath. 

“Yes, Clewer. He comes to me for his French. It’s his first term, and he’s 
almost as complete a wreck as you were, Beetle. He’s not naturally clever, 
but he has been hammered till he’s nearly an idiot.” 

“Oh, no. They sham silly to get off more tickings,” said Beetle. “J know 
that.” 

“T’ve never actually seen him knocked about,” said the Reverend John. 

“The genuine article don’t do that in public,” said Beetle. “Fairburn never 
touched me when any one was looking on.” 

“You needn’t swagger about it, Beetle,” said McTurk. “We all caught it in 
our time.” 

“But I got it worse than any one,” said Beetle. “If you want an authority 
on bullyin’, Padre, come to me. Corkscrews — brush-drill keys — head- 
knucklin’ — arm-twistin’ — rockin’ — Ag Ags — and all the rest of it.” 

“Yes. I do want you as an authority, or rather I want your authority to 
stop it — all of you.” 

“What about Abana and Pharpar, Padre — Harrison and Craye? They are 
Mr. Prout’s pets,” said McTurk a little bitterly. “We aren’t even sub- 


prefects.” 

“T’ve considered that, but on the other hand, since most bullying is mere 
thoughtlessness — ” 

“Not one little bit of it, Padre,” said McTurk. “Bullies like bullyin’. They 
mean it. They think it up in lesson and practise it in the quarters.” 

“Never mind. If the thing goes up to the prefects it may make another 
house-row. You’ve had one already. Don’t laugh. Listen to me. I ask you — 
my own Tenth Legion — to take the thing up quietly. I want little Clewer 
made to look fairly clean and decent — ” 

“Blowed if I wash him!” whispered Stalky. 

“Decent and self-respecting. As for the other boy, whoever he is, you can 
use your influence” — a purely secular light flickered in the chaplain’s eye 
— ”in any way you please to — to dissuade him. That’s all. I’ll leave it to 
you. Good-night, mes enfants.” 

“Well, what are we goin’ to do?” Number Five stared at each other. 

“Young Clewer would give his eyes for a place to be quiet in. I know 
that,” said Beetle. “If we made him a study-fag, eh?” 

“No!” said McTurk firmly. “He’s a dirty little brute, and he’d mess up 
everything. Besides, we ain’t goin’ to have any beastly Erickin’. D’you 
want to walk about with your arm round his neck?” 

“He’d clean out the jam-pots, anyhow; an’ the burnt-porridge saucepan 
— it’s filthy now.” 

“Not good enough,” said Stalky, bringing up both heels with a crash on 
the table. “If we find the merry jester who’s been bullyin’ him an’ make him 
happy, that’ll be all right. Why didn’t we spot him when we were in the 
form-rooms, though?” 

“Maybe a lot of fags have made a dead set at Clewer. They do that 
sometimes.” 

“Then we’ll have to kick the whole of the lower school in our house — 
on spec. Come on,” said McTurk. 

“Keep your hair on! We mustn’t make a fuss about the biznai. Whoever it 
is he’s kept quiet or we’d have seen him,” said Stalky. “We’ll walk round 
and sniff about till we’re sure.” 

They drew the house form-rooms, accounting for every junior and senior 
against whom they had suspicions; investigated, at Beetle’s suggestion, the 
lavatories and box-rooms, but without result. Everybody seemed to be 
present save Clewer. 

“Rum!” said Stalky, pausing outside a study door. “Golly!” 

A thin piping mixed with tears came muffled through the panels. 


““As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping — ’” 

“Louder, you young devil, or PII buzz a book at you!” 

“With a pitcher of milk — ’ 
Oh, Campbell, please don’t! 
‘To the fair of — ” 

A book crashed on something soft, and squeals arose. 

“Well, I never thought it was a study-chap, anyhow. That accounts for 
our not spotting him,” said Beetle. “Sefton and Campbell are rather hefty 
chaps to tackle. Besides, one can’t go into their study like a form-room.” 

“What swine!” McTurk listened. “Where’s the fun of it? I suppose 
Clewer’s faggin’ for them.” 

“They aren’t prefects. That’s one good job,” said Stalky, with his war- 
grin. “Sefton and Campbell! Um! Campbell and Sefton! Ah! One of ‘em’s a 
crammer’s pup.” 

The two were precocious hairy youths between seventeen and eighteen, 
sent to the school in despair by parents who hoped that six months’ steady 
cram might, perhaps, jockey them into Sandhurst. Nominally they were in 
Mr. Prout’s house; actually they were under the Head’s eye; and since he 
was very careful never to promote strange new boys to prefectships, they 
considered they had a grievance against the school. Sefton had spent three 
months with a London crammer, and the tale of his adventures there lost 
nothing in the telling. Campbell, who had a fine taste in clothes and a fluent 
vocabulary, followed his lead in looking down loftily on the rest of the 
world. This was only their second term, and the school, used to what it 
profanely called “crammers’ pups,” had treated them with rather galling 
reserve. But their whiskers — Sefton owned a real razor — and their 
mustaches were beyond question impressive. 

“Shall we go in an’ dissuade ‘em?” McTurk asked. “I’ve never had much 
to do with ‘em, but I’ll bet my hat Campbell’s a funk.” 

“No — o! That’s oratio directa,” said Stalky, shaking his head. “I like 
oratio obliqua. ‘Sides, where’d our moral influence be then? Think o’ that!” 

“Rot! What are you goin’ to do?” Beetle turned into Lower Number Nine 
form-room, next door to the study. 

“Me?” The lights of war flickered over Stalky’s face. “Oh, I want to jape 
with ‘em. Shut up a bit!” 

He drove his hands into his pockets and stared out of window at the sea, 
whistling between his teeth. Then a foot tapped the floor; one shoulder 
lifted; he wheeled, and began the short quick double-shuffle — the war- 
dance of Stalky in meditation. Thrice he crossed the empty form-room, with 


compressed lips and expanded nostrils, swaying to the quick-step. Then he 
halted before the dumb Beetle and softly knuckled his bead, Beetle bowing 
to the strokes. McTurk nursed one knee and rocked to and fro. They could 
hear Clewer howling as though his heart would break. 

“Beetle is the sacrifice,” Stalky said at last, “I’m sorry for you, Beetle. 
‘Member Galton’s ‘Art of Travel’ [one of the forms had been studying that 
pleasant work] an’ the kid whose bleatin’ excited the tiger?” 

“Oh, curse!” said Beetle uneasily. It was not his first season as a 
sacrifice. “Can’t you get on without me?” 

““Fraid not, Beetle, dear. You’ve got to be bullied by Turkey an’ me. The 
more you howl, o° course, the better it’ll be. Turkey, go an’ covet a stump 
and a box-rope from somewhere. We’ll tie him up for a kill — a’ la Galton. 
‘Member when ‘Molly’ Fairburn made us cock-fight with our shoes off, an’ 
tied up our knees?” 

“But that hurt like sin.” 

“Course it did. What a clever chap you are, Beetle! Turkey’ll knock you 
all over the place. ‘Member we’ve had a big row all round, an’ I’ve trapped 
you into doin’ this. Lend us your wipe.” Beetle was trussed for cock- 
fighting; but, in addition to the transverse stump between elbow and knee, 
His knees were bound with a box-rope. In this posture, at a push from 
Stalky he rolled over sideways, covering himself with dust. 

“Ruffle his hair, Turkey. Now you get down, too. “The bleatin’ of the kid 
excites the tiger.’ You two are in such a sweatin’ wax with me that you only 
curse. ‘Member that. PI tickle you up with a stump. You’ll have to blub, 
Beetle.” 

“Right O! Pll work up to it in half a shake,” said Beetle. 

“Now begin — and remember the bleatin’ o’ the kid.” 

“Shut up, you brutes! Let me up! You’ve nearly cut my knees off. Oh, 
you are beastly cads! Do shut up. ‘Tisn’t a joke!” Beetle’s protest was, in 
tone, a work of art. 

“Give it to him, Turkey! Kick him! Roll him over! Kill him! Don’t funk, 
Beetle, you brute. Kick him again, Turkey.” 

“He’s not blubbin’ really. Roll up, Beetle, or I’ll kick you into the 
fender,” roared McTurk. They made a hideous noise among them, and the 
bait allured their quarry. 

“Hullo! What’s the giddy jest?” Sefton and Campbell entered to find 
Beetle on his side, his head against the fender, weeping copiously, while 
McTurk prodded him in the back with his toes. 

“Its only Beetle,” Stalky explained. “He’s shammin’ hurt. I can’t get 


Turkey to go for him properly.” Sefton promptly kicked both boys, and his 
face lighted. “All right, Pl attend to ‘em. Get up an’ cock-fight, you two. 
Give me the stump. PII tickle ‘em. Here’s a giddy jest! Come on, Campbell. 
Let’s cook ‘em.” 

Then McTurk turned on Stalky and called him very evil names. 

“You said you were goin’ to cock-fight too, Stalky. Come on!” 

“More ass you for believin’ me, then!” shrieked Stalky. 

“Have you chaps had a row?” said Campbell. “Row?” said Stalky. “Huh! 
I’m only educatin’ them. D’ you know anythin’ about cock-fighting, Seffy?” 

“Do I know? Why, at Maclagan’s, where I was crammin’ in town, we 
used to cock-fight in his drawing-room, and little Maclagan daren’t say 
anything. But we were just the same as men there, of course. Do I know? 
Pll show you.” 

“Can’t I get up?” moaned Beetle, as Stalky sat on his shoulder. 

“Don’t jaw, you fat piffler. You’re going to fight Seffy.” 

“He’ll slay me!” 

“Oh, lug ‘em into our study,” said Campbell. “It’s nice an’ quiet in there. 
Pl cock-fight Turkey. This is an improvement on young Clewer.” 

“Right O! I move it’s shoes-off for them an’ shoes-on for us,” said Sefton 
joyously, and the two were flung down on the study floor. Stalky rolled 
them behind an arm-chair. “Now PII tie you two up an’ direct the bull-fight. 
Golly, what wrists you have, Seffy. They’re too thick for a wipe; got a box- 
rope?” said he. 

“Lots in the corner,” Sefton replied. “Hurry up! Stop blubbin’, you brute, 
Beetle. We’re goin’ to have a giddy campaign. Losers have to sing for the 
winners — sing odes in honor of the conqueror. You call yourself a beastly 
poet, don’t you, Beetle? PII poet you.” 

He wriggled into position by Campbell’s side. Swiftly and scientifically 
the stumps were thrust through the natural crooks, and the wrists tied with 
well-stretched box-ropes to an accompaniment of insults from McTurk, 
bound, betrayed, and voluble behind the chair. Stalky set away Campbell 
and Sefton, and strode over to his allies, locking the door on the way. 

“And that’s all right,” said he in a changed voice. 

“What the devil — ?” Sefton began. Beetle’s false tears had ceased; 
McTurk, smiling, was on his feet. Together they bound the knees and ankles 
of the enemy even more straitly. 

Stalky took the arm-chair and contemplated the scene with his blandest 
smile. A man trussed for cock-fighting is, perhaps, the most helpless thing 
in the world. 


“The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ Oh, you frabjous asses!” He 
lay back and laughed till he could no more. The victims took in the 
situation but slowly. “We’ll give you the finest lickin’ you ever had in your 
young lives when we get up!” thundered Sefton from the floor. “You’ll 
laugh the other side of your mouth before you’ve done. What the deuce 
d’you mean by this?” 

“You'll see in two shakes,” said McTurk. “Don’t swear like that. What 
we want to know is, why you two hulkin’ swine have been bullyin’ 
Clewer?” 

“Tt’s none of your business.” 

“What did you bully Clewer for?” The question was repeated with 
maddening iteration by each in turn. They knew their work. 

“Because we jolly well chose!” was the answer at last. “Let’s get up.” 
Even then they could not realize the game. 

“Well, now we’re goin’ to bully you because we jolly well choose. We’re 
goin’ to be just as fair to you as you were to Clewer. He couldn’t do 
anything against you. You can’t do anything to us. Odd, ain’t it?” 

“Can’t we? You wait an’ see.” 

“Ah,” said Beetle reflectively, “that shows you’ve never been properly 
jested with. A public lickin’ ain’t in it with a gentle jape. Bet a bob you’ll 
weep an’ promise anything.” 

“Look here, young Beetle, we’ll half kill you when we get up. PH 
promise you that, at any rate.” 

“You’re going to be half killed first, though. Did you give Clewer Head- 
knuckles?” 

“Did you give Clewer Head-knuckles?” McTurk echoed. At the twentieth 
repetition — no boy can stand the torture of one unvarying query, which is 
the essence of bullying — came confession. 

“We did, confound you!” 

“Then you’ll be knuckled;” and knuckled they were, according to ancient 
experience. Head-knuckling is no trifle; “Molly” Fairburn of the old days 
could not have done better. 

“Did you give Clewer Brush-drill?” This time the question was answered 
sooner, and Brush-drill was dealt out for the space of five minutes by 
Stalky’s watch. They could not even writhe in their bonds. No brush is 
employed in Brush-drill. 

“Did you give Clewer the Key?” 

“No; we didn’t. I swear we didn’t!” from Campbell, rolling in agony. 

“Then we’ll give it to you, so you can see what it would be like if you 


had.” 

The torture of the Key — which has no key at all — hurts excessively. 
They endured several minutes of it, and their language necessitated the gag. 

“Did you give Clewer Corkscrews?” 

“Yes. Oh, curse your silly souls! Let us alone, you cads.” 

They were corkscrewed, and the torture of the Corkscrew — this has 
nothing to do with corkscrews — is keener than the torture of the Key. 

The method and silence of the attacks was breaking their nerves. 
Between each new torture came the pitiless, dazing rain of questions, and 
when they did not answer to the point, Isabella-colored handkerchiefs were 
thrust into their mouths. 

“Now are those all the things you did to Clewer? Take out the gag, 
Turkey, and let ‘em answer.” 

“Yes, I swear that was all. Oh, you’re killing us, Stalky!” cried Campbell. 

“Pre-cisely what Clewer said to you. I heard him. Now we’re goin’ to 
show you what real bullyin’ is. ‘What I don’t like about you, Sefton, is, you 
come to the Coll. with your stick-up collars an’ patent-leather boots, an’ you 
think you can teach us something about bullying. Do you think you can 
teach us anything about bullying? Take out the gag and let him answer.” 

“No!” — ferociously. 

“He says no. Rock him to sleep. Campbell can watch.” 

It needs three boys and two boxing-gloves to rock a boy to sleep. Again 
the operation has nothing to do with its name. Sefton was “rocked” till his 
eyes set in his head and he gasped and crowed for breath, sick and dizzy. 

“My Aunt!” said Campbell, appalled, from his corner, and turned white. 

“Put him away,” said Stalky. “Bring on Campbell. Now this is bullyin’. 
Oh, I forgot! I say, Campbell, what did you bully Clewer for? Take out his 
gag and let him answer.” 

“I — I don’t know. Oh, let me off! I swear Pll make it pax. Don’t ‘rock’ 
me!” 

“<The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ He says he don’t know. Set 
him up, Beetle. Give me the glove an’ put in the gag.” 

In silence Campbell was “rocked” sixty-four times. 

“T believe I’m goin’ to die!” he gasped. “He says he is goin’ to die. Put 
him away. Now, Sefton! Oh, I forgot! Sefton, what did you bully Clewer 
for?” 

The answer is unprintable; but it brought not the faintest flush to Stalky’s 
downy cheek. 

“Make him an Ag Ag, Turkey!” 


And an Ag Ag was he made, forthwith. The hard-bought experience of 
nearly eighteen years was at his disposal, but he did not seem to appreciate 
it. 

“He says we are sweeps. Put him away! Now, Campbell! Oh, I forgot! I 
say, Campbell, what did you bully Clewer for?” 

Then came the tears — scalding tears; appeals for mercy and abject 
promises of peace. Let them cease the tortures and Campbell would never 
lift hand against them. The questions began again — to an accompaniment 
of small persuasions. 

“You seem hurt, Campbell. Are you hurt?” 

“Yes. Awfully!” 

“He says he is hurt. Are you broke?” 

“Yes, yes! I swear I am. Oh, stop!” 

“He says he is broke. Are you humble?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is humble. Are you devilish humble?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is devilish humble. Will you bully Clewer any more?” 

“No. No — ooh!” 

“He says he won’t bully Clewer. Or any one else?” 

“No. I swear I won’t.” 

“Or any one else. What about that lickin’ you and Sefton were goin’ to 
give us?” 

“I won’t! I won’t! I swear I won’t!” 

“He says he won’t lick us. Do you esteem yourself to know anything 
about bullyin’?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“He says he doesn’t know anything about bullyin’. Haven’t we taught 
you a lot?” 

“Yes — yes!” 

“He says we’ve taught him a lot. Aren’t you grateful?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is grateful. Put him away. Oh, I forgot! I say, Campbell, what 
did you bully Clewer for?” 

He wept anew; his nerves being raw. “Because I was a bully. I suppose 
that’s what you want me to say?” 

“He says he is a bully. Right he is. Put him in the corner. No more japes 
for Campbell. Now, Sefton!” 

“You devils! You young devils!” This and much more as Sefton was 


punted across the carpet by skilful knees. 

“The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ We’re goin’ to make you 
beautiful. Where does he keep his shaving things? [Campbell told.] Beetle, 
get some water. Turkey, make the lather. We’re goin’ to shave you, Seffy, so 
you’d better lie jolly still, or you’ll get cut. Pve never shaved any one 
before.” 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t! Please don’t!” 

“Gettin’ polite, eh? I’m only goin’ to take off one ducky little whisker — 

“PII — Pll make it pax, if you don’t. I swear Pl let you off your lickin’ 
when I get up!” 

“And half that mustache we’re so proud of. He says he’ll let us off our 
lickin’. Isn’t he kind?” 

McTurk laughed into the nickel-plated shaving-cup, and settled Sefton’s 
head between Stalky’s vise-like knees. 

“Hold on a shake,” said Beetle, “you can’t shave long hairs. You’ve got 
to cut all that mustache short first, an’ then scrape him.” 

“Well, I’m not goin’ to hunt about for scissors. Won’t a match do? Chuck 
us the match-box. He is a hog, you know; we might as well singe him. Lie 
still!” He lit a vesta, but checked his hand. “I only want to take off half, 
though.” 

“That’s all right.” Beetle waved the brush. “Pl lather up to the middle — 
see? and you can burn off the rest.” 

The thin-haired first mustache of youth fluffed off in flame to the lather- 
line in the centre of the lip, and Stalky rubbed away the burnt stumpage 
with his thumb. It was not a very gentle shave, but it abundantly 
accomplished its purpose. 

“Now the whisker on the other side. Turn him over!” Between match and 
razor this, too, was removed. “Give him his shaving-glass. Take the gag out. 
I want to hear what he’ I say.” 

But there were no words. Sefton gazed at the lop-sided wreck in horror 
and despair. Two fat tears rolled down his cheek. 

“Oh, I forgot! I say, Sefton, what did you bully Clewer for?” 

“Leave me alone! Oh, you infernal bullies, leave me alone! Haven’t I had 
enough?” 

“He says we must leave him alone,” said McTurk. 

“He says we are bullies, an’ we haven’t even begun yet,” said Beetle. 
“You’re ungrateful, Seffy. Golly! You do look an atrocity and a half!” 

“He says he has had enough,” said Stalky. “He errs!” 


“Well, to work, to work!” chanted McTurk, waving a stump. “Come on, 
my giddy Narcissus. Don’t fall in love with your own reflection!” 

“Oh, let him off,” said Campbell from his corner; “he’s blubbing, too.” 

Sefton cried like a twelve-year-old with pain, shame, wounded vanity, 
and utter helplessness. 

“You'll make it pax, Sefton, won’t you? You can’t stand up to those 
young devils — ” 

“Don’t be rude, Campbell, de-ah,” said McTurk, “or you’ll catch it 
again!” 

“You are devils, you know,” said Campbell. 

“What? for a little bullyin’ — same as you’ve been givin’ Clewer! How 
long have you been jestin’ with him?” said Stalky. “All this term?” 

“We didn’t always knock him about, though!” 

“You did when you could catch him,” said Beetle, cross-legged on the 
floor, dropping a stump from time to time across Sefton’s instep. “Don’t I 
know it!” 

“I — perhaps we did.” 

“And you went out of your way to catch him? Don’t I know it! Because 
he was an awful little beast, eh? Don’t I know it! Now, you see, you’re 
awful beasts, and you’re gettin’ what he got — for bein’ a beast. Just 
because we choose.” 

“We never really bullied him — like you’ve done us.” 

“Yah!” said Beetle. “They never really bully — ’Molly’ Fairburn didn’t. 
Only knock ‘em about a little bit. That’s what they say. Only kick their 
souls out of ‘em, and they go and blub in the box-rooms. Shove their heads 
into the ulsters an’ blub. Write home three times a day — yes, you brute, 
I’ve done that — askin’ to be taken away. You’ve never been bullied 
properly, Campbell I’m sorry you made pax.” 

“Pm not!” said Campbell, who was a humorist in a way. “Look out, 
you’re slaying Sefton!” 

In his excitement Beetle had used the stump unreflectingly, and Sefton 
was now shouting for mercy. 

“An’ you!” he cried, wheeling where he sat. “You’ve never been bullied, 
either. Where were you before you came here?” 

“I — I had a tutor.” 

“Yah! You would. You never blubbed in your life. But you’re blubbin’ 
now, by gum. Aren’t you blubbin’?” 

“Can’t you see, you blind beast?” Sefton fell over sideways, tear-tracks 
furrowing the dried lather. Crack came the cricket-stump on the curved 


latter-end of him. 

“Blind, am I,” said Beetle, “and a beast? Shut up, Stalky. I’m goin’ to 
jape a bit with our friend, a’ la ‘Molly’ Fairburn. J think I can see. Can’t I 
see, Sefton?” 

“The point is well taken,” said McTurk, watching the strap at work. 
“You’d better say that he sees, Seffy.” 

“You do — you can! I swear you do!” yelled Sefton, for strong 
arguments were coercing him. 

“Aren’t my eyes lovely?” The stump rose and fell steadily throughout 
this catechism. 


“Yes.” 
“A gentle hazel, aren’t they?” 
“Yes — oh, yes!” 


“What a liar you are! They’re sky-blue. Ain’t they sky-blue?” 

“Yes — oh, yes!” 

“You don’t know your mind from one minute to another. You must learn 
— you must learn.” 

“What a bait you’re in!” said Stalky. “Keep your hair on, Beetle.” 

“T’ve had it done to me,” said Beetle. “Now — about my being a beast.” 

“Pax — oh, pax!” cried Sefton; “make it pax. I’ll give up! Let me off! 
I’m broke! I can’t stand it!” 

“Ugh! Just when we were gettin’ our hand in!” grunted McTurk. 

“They didn’t let Clewer off, PI swear.” 

“Confess — apologize — quick!” said Stalky. 

From the floor Sefton made unconditional surrender, more abjectly even 
than Campbell He would never touch any one again. He would go softly all 
the days of his life. 

“We’ve got to take it, I suppose?” said Stalky. “All right, Sefton. You’re 
broke? Very good. Shut up, Beetle! But before we let you up, you an’ 
Campbell will kindly oblige us with ‘Kitty of Coleraine’ — a’ la Clewer.” 

“That’s not fair,” said Campbell; “we’ve surrendered.” 

“Course you have. Now you’re goin’ to do what we tell you — same as 
Clewer would. If you hadn’t surrendered you’d ha’ been really bullied. 
Havin’ surrendered — do you follow, Seffy? — you sing odes in honor of 
the conquerors. Hurry up!” 

They dropped into chairs luxuriously. Campbell and Sefton looked at 
each other, and, neither taking comfort from that view, struck up “Kitty of 
Coleraine.” 

“Vile bad,” said Stalky, as the miserable wailing ended. “If you hadn’t 


surrendered it would have been our painful duty to buzz books at you for 
singin’ out o’ tune. Now then.” 

He freed them from their bonds, but for several minutes they could not 
rise. Campbell was first on his feet, smiling uneasily. Sefton staggered to 
the table, buried his head in his arms, and shook with sobs. There was no 
shadow of fight in either — only amazement, distress, and shame. 

“Ca — can’t he shave clean before tea, please?” said Campbell. “It’s ten 
minutes to bell.” 

Stalky shook his head. He meant to escort the half-shaved one to the 
meal. 

McTurk yawned in his chair and Beetle mopped his face. They were all 
dripping with excitement and exertion. 

“If I knew anything about it, I swear I’d give you a moral lecture,” said 
Stalky severely. 

“Don’t jaw; they’ve surrendered,” said McTurk. “This moral suasion 
biznai takes it out of a chap.” 

“Don’t you see how gentle we’ve been? We might have called Clewer in 
to look at you,” said Stalky. ““The bleatin’ of the tiger excites the kid.’ But 
we didn’t. We’ve only got to tell a few chaps in Coll. about this and you’d 
be hooted all over the shop. Your life wouldn’t be worth havin’. But we 
aren’t goin’ to do that, either. We’re strictly moral suasers, Campbell; so, 
unless you or Seffy split about this, no one will.” 

“T swear you’re a brick,” said Campbell. “I suppose I was rather a brute 
to Clewer.” 

“Tt looked like it,” said Stalky. “But I don’t think Seffy need come into 
hall with cock-eye whiskers. Horrid bad for the fags if they saw him. He 
can shave. Ain’t you grateful, Sefton?” 

The head did not lift. Sefton was deeply asleep. 

“That’s rummy,” said McTurk, as a snore mixed with a sob. “‘Cheek, I 
think; or else he’s shammin’.” 

“No, ‘tisn’t,” said Beetle. “‘When ‘Molly’ Fairburn had attended to me 
for an hour or so I used to go bung off to sleep on a form sometimes. Poor 
devil! But he called me a beastly poet, though.” 

“Well, come on.” Stalky lowered his voice. “Good-by, Campbell. 
‘Member, if you don’t talk, nobody will.” 

There should have been a war-dance, but that all three were so utterly 
tired that they almost went to sleep above the tea-cups in their study, and 
slept till prep. 

“A most extraordinary letter. Are all parents incurably mad? What do you 


make of it?” said the Head, handing a closely written eight pages to the 
Reverend John. 

““The only son of his mother, and she a widow.’ That is the least 
reasonable sort.” The chaplain read with pursed lips. “If half those charges 
are true he should be in the sick-house; whereas he is disgustingly well. 
Certainly he has shaved. I noticed that.” 

“Under compulsion, as his mother points out. How delicious! How 
salutary!” 

“You haven’t to answer her. It isn’t often I don’t know what has 
happened in the school; but this is beyond me.” 

“If you asked me I should say seek not to propitiate. When one is forced 
to take crammers’ pups — ” 

“He was perfectly well at extra-tuition — with me — this morning,” said 
the Head, absently. “Unusually well behaved, too.” 

“ —_ they either educate the school, or the school, as in this case, educates 
them. I prefer our own methods,” the chaplain concluded. 

“You think it was that?” A lift of the Head’s eye-brow. 

“T’m sure of it! And nothing excuses his trying to give the College a bad 
name.” 

“That’s the line I mean to take with him,” the Head answered. 

The Augurs winked. 

A few days later the Reverend John called on Number Five. “Why 
haven’t we seen you before, Padre?” said they. 

“Tve been watching times and seasons and events and men — and boys,” 
he replied. “I am pleased with my Tenth Legion. I make them my 
compliments. Clewer was throwing ink-balls in form this morning, instead 
of doing his work. He is now doing fifty lines for — unheard-of audacity.” 

“You can’t blame us, sir,” said Beetle. “You told us to remove the — er 
— pressure. That’s the worst of a fag.” 

“T’ve known boys five years his senior throw ink-balls, Beetle. To such 
an one have I given two hundred lines — not so long ago. And now I come 
to think of it, were those lines ever shown up?” 

“Were they, Turkey?’ said Beetle unblushingly. 

“Don’t you think Clewer looks a little cleaner, Padre?” Stalky 
interrupted. 

“We’re no end of moral reformers,” said McTurk. 

“Tt was all Stalky, but it was a lark,” said Beetle. 

“T have noticed the moral reform in several quarters. Didn’t I tell you you 
had more influence than any boys in the Coll. if you cared to use it?” 


“Tt’s a trifle exhaustin’ to use frequent — our kind of moral suasion. 
Besides, you see, it only makes Clewer cheeky.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Clewer; I was thinking of — the other people, 
Stalky.” 

“Oh, we didn’t bother much about the other people,” said McTurk. “Did 
we?” 

“But I did — from the beginning.” 

“Then you knew, sir?” 

A downward puff of smoke. “Boys educate each other, they say, more 
than we can or dare. If I had used one half of the moral suasion you may or 
may not have employed — ” 

“With the best motives in the world. Don’t forget our pious motives, 
Padre,” said McTurk. 

“I suppose I should be now languishing in Bideford jail, shouldn’t I? 
Well, to quote the Head, in a little business which we have agreed to forget, 
that strikes me as flagrant injustice... What are you laughing at, you young 
sinners? Isn’t it true? I will not stay to be shouted at. What I looked into this 
den of iniquity for was to find out if any one cared to come down for a 
bathe off the Ridge. But I see you won’t.” 

“Won’t we, though! Half a shake, Padre Sahib, till we get our towels, and 
nous sommes avec vous!” 


A LITTLE PREP. 


Easter term was but a month old when Stettson major, a day-boy, contracted 
diphtheria, and the Head was very angry. He decreed a new and narrower 
set of bounds — the infection had been traced to an out-lying farmhouse — 
urged the prefects severely to lick all trespassers, and promised extra 
attentions from his own hand. There were no words bad enough for Stettson 
major, quarantined at his mother’s house, who had lowered the school- 
average of health. This he said in the gymnasium after prayers. Then he 
wrote some two hundred letters to as many anxious parents and guardians, 
and bade the school carry on. The trouble did not spread, but, one night, a 
dog-cart drove to the Head’s door, and in the morning the Head had gone, 
leaving all things in charge of Mr. King, senior house-master. The Head 
often ran up to town, where the school devoutly believed he bribed officials 
for early proofs of the Army Examination papers; but this absence was 
unusually prolonged. 

“Downy old bird!” said Stalky to the allies one wet afternoon in the 
study. “He must have gone on a bend and been locked up under a false 
name.” 

“What for?” Beetle entered joyously into the libel. 

“Forty shillin’s or a month for hackin’ the chucker-out of the Pavvy on 
the shins. Bates always has a spree when he goes to town. Wish he was 
back, though. I’m about sick o’ King’s ‘whips an’ scorpions’ an’ lectures on 
public-school spirit — yah! — and scholarship!” 

““Crass an’ materialized brutality of the middle-classes — readin’ solely 
for marks. Not a scholar in the whole school,’” McTurk quoted, pensively 
boring holes in the mantel-piece with a hot poker. 

“That’s rather a sickly way of spending an afternoon. Stinks too. Let’s 
come out an’ smoke. Here’s a treat.” Stalky held up a long Indian cheroot. 
“Bagged it from my pater last holidays. I’m a bit shy of it though; it’s 
heftier than a pipe. We’ll smoke it palaver-fashion. Hand it round, eh? Let’s 
lie up behind the old harrow on the Monkey-farm Road.” 

“Out of bounds. Bounds beastly strict these days, too. Besides, we shall 
cat.” Beetle sniffed the cheroot critically. “It’s a regular Pomposo 
Stinkadore.” 

“You can; I shan’t. What d’you say, Turkey?” 

“Oh, may’s well, I s’pose.” 

“Chuck on your cap, then. It’s two to one. Beetle, out you come!” 


They saw a group of boys by the notice-board in the corridor; little Foxy, 
the school sergeant, among them. 

“More bounds, I expect,” said Stalky. “Hullo, Foxibus, who are you in 
mournin’ for?” There was a broad band of crape round Foxy’s arm. 

“He was in my old regiment,” said Foxy, jerking his head towards the 
notices, where a newspaper cutting was thumb-tacked between call-over 
lists. 

“By gum!” quoth Stalky, uncovering as he read. “It’s old Duncan — Fat- 
Sow Duncan — killed on duty at something or other Kotal. ‘Rallyin’ his 
men with conspicuous gallantry.’ He would, of course. ‘The body was 
recovered.’ That’s all right. They cut ‘em up sometimes, don’t they, Foxy?” 

“Horrid,” said the sergeant briefly. 

“Poor old Fat-Sow! I was a fag when he left. How many does that make 
to us, Foxy?” 

“Mr. Duncan, he is the ninth. He come here when he was no bigger than 
little Grey tertius. My old regiment, too. Yiss, nine to us, Mr. Corkran, up to 
date.” 

The boys went out into the wet, walking swiftly. 

“Wonder how it feels — to be shot and all that,” said Stalky, as they 
splashed down a lane. “Where did it happen, Beetle?” 

“Oh, out in India somewhere. We’re always rowin’ there. But look here, 
Stalky, what is the good o’ sittin’ under a hedge an’ cattin’? It’s be-eastly 
cold. It’s be-eastly wet, and we’ ll be collared as sure as a gun.” 

“Shut up! Did you ever know your Uncle Stalky get you into a mess 
yet?” Like many other leaders, Stalky did not dwell on past defeats. They 
pushed through a dripping hedge, landed among water-logged clods, and sat 
down on a rust-coated harrow. The cheroot burned with sputterings of 
saltpetre. They smoked it gingerly, each passing to the other between dosed 
forefinger and thumb. 

“Good job we hadn’t one apiece, ain’t it?” said Stalky, shivering through 
set teeth. To prove his words he immediately laid all before them, and they 
followed his example... 

“T told you,” moaned Beetle, sweating clammy drops. “Oh, Stalky, you 
are a fool!” 

“Je cat, tu cat, il cat. Nous cattons!” McTurk handed up his contribution 
and lay hopelessly on the cold iron. 

“Something’s wrong with the beastly thing. I say, Beetle, have you been 
droppin’ ink on it?” 

But Beetle was in no case to answer. Limp and empty, they sprawled 


across the harrow, the rust marking their ulsters in red squares and the 
abandoned cheroot-end reeking under their very cold noses. Then — they 
had heard nothing — the Head himself stood before them — the Head who 
should have been in town bribing examiners — the Head fantastically 
attired in old tweeds and a deer-stalker! 

“Ah,” he said, fingering his mustache. “Very good. I might have guessed 
who it was. You will go back to the College and give my compliments to 
Mr. King and ask him to give you an extra-special licking. You will then do 
me five hundred lines. I shall be back to-morrow. Five hundred lines by five 
o’clock to-morrow. You are also gated for a week. This is not exactly the 
time for breaking bounds. Extra-special, please.” 

He disappeared over the hedge as lightly as he had come. There was a 
murmur of women’s voices in the deep lane. 

“Oh, you Prooshan brute!” said McTurk as the voices died away. “Stalky, 
it’s all your silly fault.” 

“Kill him! Kill him!” gasped Beetle. 

“I ca-an’t. I’m going to cat again... I don’t mind that, but King’ll gloat 
over us horrid. Extra-special, ooh!” 

Stalky made no answer — not even a soft one. They went to College and 
received that for which they had been sent. King enjoyed himself most 
thoroughly, for by virtue of their seniority the boys were exempt from his 
hand, save under special order. Luckily, he was no expert in the gentle art. 

“Strange, how desire doth outrun performance,” said Beetle 
irreverently, quoting from some Shakespeare play that they were cramming 
that term. They regained their study and settled down to the imposition. 

“You’re quite right, Beetle.” Stalky spoke in silky and propitiating tones. 
“Now, if the Head had sent us up to a prefect, we’d have got something to 
remember!” 

“Look here,” McTurk began with cold venom, “we aren’t goin’ to row 
you about this business, because it’s too bad for a row; but we want you to 
understand you’re jolly well excommunicated, Stalky. You’re a plain ass.” 

“How was I to know that the Head ‘ud collar us? What was he doin’ in 
those ghastly clothes, too?” 

“Don’t try to raise a side-issue,” Beetle grunted severely. 

“Well, it was all Stettson major’s fault. If he hadn’t gone an’ got 
diphtheria ‘twouldn’t have happened. But don’t you think it rather rummy 
— the Head droppin’ on us that way?” 

“Shut up! You’re dead!” said Beetle. “We’ve chopped your spurs off 
your beastly heels. We’ve cocked your shield upside down and — -and I 


don’t think you ought to be allowed to brew for a month.” 

“Oh, stop jawin’ at me. I want — ” 

“Stop? Why — why, we’re gated for a week.” McTurk almost howled as 
the agony of the situation overcame him. “A lickin’ from King, five 
hundred lines, and a gatin’. D’you expect us to kiss you, Stalky, you 
beast?” 

“Drop rottin’ for a minute. I want to find out about the Head bein’ where 
he was.” 

“Well, you have. You found him quite well and fit. Found him makin’ 
love to Stettson major’s mother. That was her in the lane — I heard her. 
And so we were ordered a lickin’ before a day-boy’s mother. Bony old 
widow, too,” said McTurk. “Anything else you’d like to find out?” 

“I don’t care. I swear Pll get even with him some day,” Stalky growled. 

“Looks like it,” said McTurk. “Extra-special, week’s gatin’ and five 
hundred... and now you’re goin’ to row about it! Help scrag him, Beetle!” 
Stalky had thrown his Virgil at them. 

The Head returned next day without explanation, to find the lines waiting 
for him and the school a little relaxed under Mr. King’s viceroyalty. Mr. 
King had been talking at and round and over the boys’ heads, in a lofty and 
promiscuous style, of public-school spirit and the traditions of ancient seats; 
for he always improved an occasion. Beyond waking in two hundred and 
fifty young hearts a lively hatred of all other foundations, he accomplished 
little — so little, indeed, that when, two days after the Head’s return, he 
chanced to come across Stalky & Co., gated but ever resourceful, playing 
marbles in the corridor, he said that he was not surprised — not in the least 
surprised. This was what he had expected from persons of their morale. 

“But there isn’t any rule against marbles, sir. Very interestin’ game,” said 
Beetle, his knees white with chalk and dust. Then he received two hundred 
lines for insolence, besides an order to go to the nearest prefect for 
judgment and slaughter. 

This is what happened behind the closed doors of Flint’s study, and Flint 
was then Head of the Games: — 

“Oh, I say, Flint. King has sent me to you for playin’ marbles in the 
corridor an’ shoutin’ ‘alley tor’ an’ ‘knuckle down.’” 

“What does he suppose I have to do with that?” was the answer. 

“Dunno. Well?” Beetle grinned wickedly. “What am I to tell him? He’s 
rather wrathy about it.” 

“If the Head chooses to put a notice in the corridor forbiddin’ marbles, I 
can do something; but I can’t move on a house-master’s report. He knows 


that as well as I do.” 

The sense of this oracle Beetle conveyed, all unsweetened, to King, who 
hastened to interview Flint. 

Now Flint had been seven and a half years at the College, counting six 
months with a London crammer, from whose roof he had returned, 
homesick, to the Head for the final Army polish. There were four or five 
other seniors who had gone through much the same mill, not to mention 
boys, rejected by other establishments on account of a certain 
overwhelmingness, whom the Head had wrought into very fair shape. It 
was not a Sixth to be handled without gloves, as King found. 

“Am I to understand it is your intention to allow board-school games 
under your study windows, Flint? If so, I can only say — ” He said much, 
and Flint listened politely. 

“Well, sir, if the Head sees fit to call a prefects’ meeting we are bound to 
take the matter up. But the tradition of the school is that the prefects can’t 
move in any matter affecting the whole school without the Head’s direct 
order.” 

Much more was then delivered, both sides a little losing their temper. 

After tea, at an informal gathering of prefects in his study, Flint related 
the adventure. 

“He’s been playin’ for this for a week, and now he’s got it. You know as 
well as I do that if he hadn’t been gassing at us the way he has, that young 
devil Beetle wouldn’t have dreamed of marbles.” 

“We know that,” said Perowne, “but that isn’t the question. On Flint’s 
showin’ King has called the prefects names enough to justify a first-class 
row. Crammers’ rejections, ill-regulated hobble-de-hoys, wasn’t it? Now it’s 
impossible for prefects — ” 

“Rot,” said Flint. “King’s the best classical cram we’ve got; and ‘tisn’t 
fair to bother the Head with a row. He’s up to his eyes with extra-tu and 
Army work as it is. Besides, as I told King, we aren't a public school. We’re 
a limited liability company payin’ four per cent. My father’s a shareholder, 
too.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” said Venner, a red-headed boy of 
nineteen. 

“Well, seems to me that we should be interferin’ with ourselves. We’ve 
got to get into the Army or — get out, haven’t we? King’s hired by the 
Council to teach us. All the rest’s gumdiddle. Can’t you see?” 

It might have been because he felt the air was a little thunderous that the 
Head took his after-dinner cheroot to Flint’s study; but he so often began an 


evening in a prefect’s room that nobody suspected when he drifted in 
pensively, after the knocks that etiquette demanded. 

“Prefects’ meeting?” A cock of one wise eye-brow. 

“Not exactly, sir; we’re just talking things over. Won’t you take the easy 
chair?” 

“Thanks. Luxurious infants, you are.” He dropped into Flint’s big half- 
couch and puffed for a while in silence. “Well, since you’re all here, I may 
confess that I’m the mute with the bowstring.” 

The young faces grew serious. The phrase meant that certain of their 
number would be withdrawn from all further games for extra-tuition. It 
might also mean future success at Sandhurst; but it was present ruin for the 
First Fifteen. 

“Yes, Pve come for my pound of flesh. I ought to have had you out 
before the Exeter match; but it’s our sacred duty to beat Exeter.” 

“Isn’t the Old Boys’ match sacred, too, sir?” said Perowne. The Old 
Boys’ match was the event of the Easter term. 

“We’ll hope they aren’t in training. Now for the list. First I want Flint. 
It’s the Euclid that does it. You must work deductions with me. Perowne, 
extra mechanical drawing. Dawson goes to Mr. King for extra Latin, and 
Venner to me for German. Have I damaged the First Fifteen much?” He 
smiled sweetly. 

“Ruined it, I’m afraid, sir,” said Flint. “Can’t you let us off till the end of 
the term?” 

“Impossible. It will be a tight squeeze for Sandhurst this year.” 

“And all to be cut up by those vile Afghans, too,” said Dawson. 
“Wouldn’t think there’d be so much competition, would you?” 

“Oh, that reminds me. Crandall is coming down with the Old Boys — 
I’ve asked twenty of them, but we shan’t get more than a weak team. I don’t 
know whether he’ll be much use, though. He was rather knocked about, 
recovering poor old Duncan’s body.” 

“Crandall major — the Gunner?” Perowne asked. 

“No, the minor — ’Toffee’ Crandall — in a native infantry regiment. He 
was almost before your time, Perowne.” 

“The papers didn’t say anything about him. We read about Fat-Sow, of 
course. What’s Crandall done, sir?” 

“T’ve brought over an Indian paper that his mother sent me. It was rather 
a — hefty, I think you say — piece of work. Shall I read it?” The Head 
knew how to read. When he had finished the quarter-column of close type 
everybody thanked him politely. 


“Good for the old Coll.!” said Perowne. “Pity he wasn’t in time to save 
Fat-Sow, though. That’s nine to us, isn’t it, in the last three years?” 

“Yes... And I took old Duncan off all games for extra-tu five years ago 
this term,” said the Head. “By the way, who do you hand over the Games 
to, Flint?” 

“Haven’t thought yet. Who’d you recommend, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I’ve heard it casually hinted behind my back that the 
Prooshan Bates is a downy bird, but he isn’t going to make himself 
responsible for a new Head of the Games. Settle it among yourselves. 
Good-night.” 

“And that’s the man,” said Flint, when the door shut, “that you want to 
bother with a dame’s school row.” 

“T was only pullin’ your fat leg,” Perowne returned, hastily. “You’re so 
easy to draw, Flint.” 

“Well, never mind that. The Head’s knocked the First Fifteen to bits, and 
we’ve got to pick up the pieces, or the Old Boys will have a walk-over. 
Let’s promote all the Second Fifteen and make Big Side play up. There’s 
heaps of talent somewhere that we can polish up between now and the 
match.” 

The case was represented so urgently to the school that even Stalky and 
McTurk, who affected to despise football, played one Big-Side game 
seriously. They were forthwith promoted ere their ardor had time to cool, 
and the dignity of their Caps demanded that they should keep some show of 
virtue. The match-team was worked at least four days out of seven, and the 
school saw hope ahead. 

With the last week of the term the Old Boys began to arrive, and their 
welcome was nicely proportioned to their worth. Gentlemen cadets from 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, who had only left a year ago, but who carried 
enormous side, were greeted with a cheerful “Hullo! What’s the Shop like?” 
from those who had shared their studies. Militia subalterns had more 
consideration, but it was understood they were not precisely of the true 
metal. Recreants who, failing for the Army, had gone into business or banks 
were received for old sake’s sake, but in no way made too much of. But 
when the real subalterns, officers and gentlemen full-blown — who had 
been to the ends of the earth and back again and so carried no side — came 
on the scene strolling about with the Head, the school divided right and left 
in admiring silence. And when one laid hands on Flint, even upon the Head 
of the Games crying, “Good Heavens! What do you mean by growing in 
this way? You were a beastly little fag when I left,” visible haloes encircled 


Flint. They would walk to and fro in the corridor with the little red school- 
sergeant, telling news of old regiments; they would burst into form-rooms 
sniffing the well-remembered smells of ink and whitewash; they would find 
nephews and cousins in the lower forms and present them with enormous 
wealth; or they would invade the gymnasium and make Foxy show off the 
new stock on the bars. 

Chiefly, though, they talked with the Head, who was father-confessor and 
agent-general to them all; for what they shouted in their unthinking youth, 
they proved in their thoughtless manhood — to wit, that the Prooshan Bates 
was “a downy bird.” Young blood who had stumbled into an entanglement 
with a pastry-cook’s daughter at Plymouth; experience who had come into a 
small legacy but mistrusted lawyers; ambition halting at cross-roads, 
anxious to take the one that would lead him farthest; extravagance pursued 
by the money-lender; arrogance in the thick of a regimental row — each 
carried his trouble to the Head; and Chiron showed him, in language quite 
unfit for little boys, a quiet and safe way round, out, or under. So they 
overflowed his house, smoked his cigars, and drank his health as they had 
drunk it all the earth over when two or three of the old school had 
foregathered. 

“Don’t stop smoking for a minute,” said the Head. “The more you’re out 
of training the better for us. I’ve demoralized the First Fifteen with extra- 
tu.” 

“Ah, but we’re a scratch lot. Have you told ‘em we shall need a substitute 
even if Crandall can play?” said a Lieutenant of Engineers with a D.S.O. to 
his credit. 

“He wrote me he’d play, so he can’t have been much hurt. He’s coming 
down to-morrow morning.” 

“Crandall minor that was, and brought off poor Duncan’s body?” The 
Head nodded. “Where are you going to put him? We’ve turned you out of 
house and home already, Head Sahib.” This was a Squadron Commander of 
Bengal Lancers, home on leave. 

“T’m afraid he’ll have to go up to his old dormitory. You know old boys 
can claim that privilege. Yes, I think little Crandall minor must bed down 
there once more.” 

“Bates Sahib “ — a Gunner flung a heavy arm round the Head’s neck — 
”you’ve got something up your sleeve. Confess! I know that twinkle.” 

“Can’t you see, you cuckoo?” a Submarine Miner interrupted. “Crandall 
goes up to the dormitory as an object-lesson, for moral effect and so forth. 
Isn’t that true, Head Sahib?” 


“Tt is. You know too much, Purvis. I licked you for that in “79.” 

“You did, sir, and it’s my private belief you chalked the cane.” 

“N-no. But I’ve a very straight eye. Perhaps that misled you.” 

That opened the flood-gates of fresh memories, and they all told tales out 
of school. 

When Crandall minor that was — Lieutenant R. Crandall of an ordinary 
Indian regiment — arrived from Exeter on the morning of the match, he 
was cheered along the whole front of the College, for the prefects had 
repeated the sense of that which the Head had read them in Flint’s study. 
When Prout’s house understood that he would claim his Old Boy’s right to 
a bed for one night, Beetle ran into King’s house next door and executed a 
public “gloat” up and down the enemy’s big form-room, departing in a haze 
of ink-pots. 

“What d’you take any notice of those rotters for?” said Stalky, playing 
substitute for the Old Boys, magnificent in black jersey, white knickers, and 
black stockings. “I talked to him up in the dormitory when he was changin’. 
Pulled his sweater down for him. He’s cut about all over the arms — horrid 
purply ones. He’s goin’ to tell us about it to-night. I asked him to when I 
was lacin’ his boots.” 

“Well, you have got cheek,” said Beetle, enviously. 

“Slipped out before I thought. But he wasn’t a bit angry. He’s no end of a 
chap. I swear, I’m goin’ to play up like beans. Tell Turkey!” 

The technique of that match belongs to a bygone age. Scrimmages were 
tight and enduring; hacking was direct and to the purpose; and around the 
scrimmage stood the school, crying, “Put down your heads and shove!” 
Toward the end everybody lost all sense of decency, and mothers of day- 
boys too close to the touch-line heard language not included in the bills. No 
one was actually carried off the field, but both sides felt happier when time 
was called, and Beetle helped Stalky and McTurk into their overcoats. The 
two had met in the many-legged heart of things, and, as Stalky said, had 
“done each other proud.” As they swaggered woodenly behind the teams — 
substitutes do not rank as equals of hairy men — they passed a pony- 
carriage near the wall, and a husky voice cried, “Well played. Oh, played 
indeed!” It was Stettson major, white-checked and hollow-eyed, who had 
fought his way to the ground under escort of an impatient coachman. 

“Hullo, Stettson,” said Stalky, checking. “Is it safe to come near you 
yet?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m all right. They wouldn’t let me out before, but I had to 
come to the match. Your mouth looks pretty plummy.” 


“Turkey trod on it accidental-done-a-purpose. Well, Pm glad you’re 
better, because we owe you something. You and your membranes got us 
into a Sweet mess, young man.” 

“I heard of that,” said the boy, giggling. “The Head told me.” 

“Dooce he did! When?” 

“Oh, come on up to Coll. My shin’|l stiffen if we stay jawin’ here.” 

“Shut up, Turkey. I want to find out about this. Well?” 

“He was stayin’ at our house all the time I was ill.” 

“What for? Neglectin’ the Coll. that way? ‘Thought he was in town.” 

“T was off my head, you know, and they said I kept on callin’ for him.” 

“Cheek! You’re only a day-boy.” 

“He came just the same, and he about saved my life. I was all bunged up 
one night — just goin’ to croak, the doctor said — and they stuck a tube or 
somethin’ in my throat, and the Head sucked out the stuff.” 

“Ugh! ‘Shot if I would!” 

“He ought to have got diphtheria himself, the doctor said. So he stayed 
on at our house instead of going back. I’d ha’ croaked in another twenty 
minutes, the doctor says.” 

Here the coachman, being under orders, whipped up and nearly ran over 
the three. 

“My Hat!” said Beetle. “That’s pretty average heroic.” 

“Pretty average!” McTurk’s knee in the small of his back cannoned him 
into Stalky, who punted him back. “You ought to be hung!” 

“And the Head ought to get the V.C.,” said Stalky. “Why, he might have 
been dead and buried by now. But he wasn’t. But he didn’t. Ho! ho! He just 
nipped through the hedge like a lusty old blackbird. Extra-special, five 
hundred lines, an’ gated for a week — all sereno!” 

“Tve read o’ somethin’ like that in a book,” said Beetle. “Gummy, what a 
chap! Just think of it!” 

“Tm thinking,” said McTurk; and he delivered a wild Irish yell that made 
the team turn round. 

“Shut your fat mouth,” said Stalky, dancing with impatience. “Leave it to 
your Uncle Stalky, and he’ll have the Head on toast. If you say a word, 
Beetle, till I give you leave, I swear Pll slay you. Habeo Capitem crinibus 
minimis. I’ve got him by the short hairs! Now look as if nothing had 
happened.” 

There was no need of guile. The school was too busy cheering the drawn 
match. It hung round the lavatories regardless of muddy boots while the 
team washed. It cheered Crandall minor whenever it caught sight of him, 


and it cheered more wildly than ever after prayers, because the Old Boys in 
evening dress, openly twirling their mustaches, attended, and instead of 
standing with the masters, ranged themselves along the wall immediately 
before the prefects; and the Head called them over, too — majors, minors, 
and tertiuses, after their old names. 

“Yes, it’s all very fine,” he said to his guests after dinner, “but the boys 
are getting a little out of hand. There will be trouble and sorrow later, I’m 
afraid. You’d better turn in early, Crandall. The dormitory will be sitting up 
for you. I don’t know to what dizzy heights you may climb in your 
profession, but I do know you’!l never get such absolute adoration as you’re 
getting now.” 

“Confound the adoration. I want to finish my cigar, sir.” 

“Tt’s all pure gold. Go where glory waits, Crandall — minor.” 

The setting of that apotheosis was a ten-bed attic dormitory, 
communicating through doorless openings with three others. The gas 
flickered over the raw pine washstands. There was an incessant whistling of 
drafts, and outside the naked windows the sea beat on the Pebbleridge. 

“Same old bed — same old mattress, I believe,” said Crandall, yawning. 
“Same old everything. Oh, but I’m lame! I’d no notion you chaps could 
play like this.” He caressed a battered shin. “You’ve given us all something 
to remember you by.” 

It needed a few minutes to put them at their ease; and, in some way they 
could not understand, they were more easy when Crandall turned round and 
said his prayers — a ceremony he had neglected for some years. 

“Oh, I am sorry. I’ve forgotten to put out the gas.” 

“Please don’t bother,” said the prefect of the dormitory. “Worthington 
does that.” 

A nightgowned twelve-year-old, who had been waiting to show off, 
leaped from his bed to the bracket and back again, by way of a washstand. 

“How d’you manage when he’s asleep?” said Crandall, chuckling. 

“Shove a cold cleek down his neck.” 

“Tt was a wet sponge when I was junior in the dormitory... Hullo! What’s 
happening?” 

The darkness had filled with whispers, the sound of trailing rugs, bare 
feet on bare boards, protests, giggles, and threats such as: 

“Be quiet, you ass!... Squattez-vous on the floor, then!... I swear you 
aren’t going to sit on my bed!... Mind the tooth-glass,” etc. 

“Sta — Corkran said,” the prefect began, his tone showing his sense of 
Stalky’s insolence, “that perhaps you’d tell us about that business with 


Duncan’s body.” 

“Yes — yes — yes,” ran the keen whispers. “Tell us” 

“There’s nothing to tell. What on earth are you chaps hoppin’ about in the 
cold for?” 

“Never mind us,” said the voices. “Tell about Fat-Sow.” 

So Crandall turned on his pillow and spoke to the generation he could not 
see. 

“Well, about three months ago he was commanding a treasure-guard — a 
cart full of rupees to pay troops with — five thousand rupees in silver. He 
was comin’ to a place called Fort Pearson, near Kalabagh.” 

“I was born there,” squeaked a small fag. “It was called after my uncle.” 

“Shut up — you and your uncle! Never mind him, Crandall.” 

“Well, ne’er mind. The Afridis found out that this treasure was on the 
move, and they ambushed the whole show a couple of miles before he got 
to the fort, and cut up the escort. Duncan was wounded, and the escort 
hooked it. There weren’t more than twenty Sepoys all told, and there were 
any amount of Afridis. As things turned out, I was in charge at Fort 
Pearson. Fact was, I’d heard the firing and was just going to see about it, 
when Duncan’s men came up. So we all turned back together. They told me 
something about an officer, but I couldn’t get the hang of things till I saw a 
chap under the wheels of the cart out in the open, propped up on one arm, 
blazing away with a revolver. You see, the escort had abandoned the cart, 
and the Afridis — they’re an awfully suspicious gang — thought the retreat 
was a trap — sort of draw, you know — and the cart was the bait. So they 
had left poor old Duncan alone. ‘Minute they spotted how few we were, it 
was a race across the flat who should reach old Duncan first. We ran, and 
they ran, and we won, and after a little hackin’ about they pulled off. I never 
knew it was one of us till I was right on top of him. There are heaps of 
Duncans in the service, and of course the name didn’t remind me. He 
wasn’t changed at all hardly. He’d been shot through the lungs, poor old 
man, and he was pretty thirsty. I gave him a drink and sat down beside him, 
and — funny thing, too — he said, ‘Hullo, Toffee!’ and I said, ‘Hullo, Fat- 
Sow! hope you aren’t hurt,’ or something of the kind. But he died in a 
minute or two — never lifted his head off my knees... I say, you chaps out 
there will get your death of cold. Better go to bed.” 

“All right. In a minute. But your cuts — your cuts. How did you get 
wounded?” 

“That was when we were taking the body back to the Fort. They came on 
again, and there was a bit of a scrimmage.” 


“Did you kill any one?” 

“Yes. Shouldn’t wonder. Good-night.” 

“Good-night. Thank you, Crandall. Thanks awf’ly, Crandall. Good- 
night.” 

The unseen crowds withdrew. His own dormitory rustled into bed and lay 
silent for a while. 

“I say, Crandall” — Stalky’s voice was tuned to a wholly foreign 
reverence. 

“Well, what?” 

“Suppose a chap found another chap croaking with diphtheria — all 
bunged up with it — and they stuck a tube in his throat and the chap sucked 
the stuff out, what would you say?” 

“Um,” said Crandall, reflectively. “I’ve only heard of one case, and that 
was a doctor. He did it for a woman.” 

“Oh, this wasn’t a woman. It was just a boy.” 

“Makes it all the finer, then. It’s about the bravest thing a man can do. 
Why?” 

“Oh, I heard of a chap doin’ it. That’s all.” 

“Then he’s a brave man.” 

“Would you funk it?” 

“Ra-ather. Anybody would. Fancy dying of diphtheria in cold blood.” 

“Well — ah! Er! Look here!” The sentence ended in a grunt, for Stalky 
had leaped out of bed and with McTurk was sitting on the head of Beetle, 
who would have sprung the mine there and then. 

Next day, which was the last of the term and given up to a few wholly 
unimportant examinations, began with wrath and war. Mr. King had 
discovered that nearly all his house — it lay, as you know, next door but 
one to Prout’s in the long range of buildings — had unlocked the doors 
between the dormitories and had gone in to listen to a story told by 
Crandall. He went to the Head, clamorous, injured, appealing; for he never 
approved of allowing so-called young men of the world to contaminate the 
morals of boyhood. Very good, said the Head, he would attend to it. 

“Well, Pm awf’ly sorry,” said Crandall guiltily. “I don’t think I told ‘em 
anything they oughtn’t to hear. Don’t let them get into trouble on my 
account.” 

“Tck!” the Head answered, with the ghost of a wink. “It isn’t the boys 
that make trouble; it’s the masters. However, Prout and King don’t approve 
of dormitory gatherings on this scale, and one must back up the house- 
masters. Moreover, it’s hopeless to punish two houses only, so late in the 


term. We must be fair and include everybody. Let’s see. They have a 
holiday task for the Easters, which, of course, none of them will ever look 
at. We will give the whole school, except prefects and study-boys, regular 
prep. to-night; and the Common-room will have to supply a master to take 
it. We must be fair to all.” 

“Prep. on the last night of the term. Whew!” said Crandall, thinking of 
his own wild youth. “I fancy there will be larks.” 

The school, frolicking among packed trunks, whooping down the 
corridor, and “gloating” in form-rooms, received the news with amazement 
and rage. No school in the world did prep. on the last night of the term. This 
thing was monstrous, tyrannical, subversive of law, religion, and morality. 
They would go into the form-rooms, and they would take their degraded 
holiday task with them, but — here they smiled and speculated what 
manner of man the Common-room would send up against them. The lot fell 
on Mason, credulous and enthusiastic, who loved youth. No other master 
was anxious to take that “prep.,” for the school lacked the steadying 
influence of tradition; and men accustomed to the ordered routine of ancient 
foundations found it occasionally insubordinate. The four long form-rooms, 
in which all below the rank of study-boys worked, received him with 
thunders of applause. Ere he had coughed twice they favored him with a 
metrical summary of the marriage laws of Great Britain, as recorded by the 
High Priest of the Israelites and commented on by the leader of the host. 
The lower forms reminded him that it was the last day, and that therefore he 
must “take it all in play.” When he dashed off to rebuke them, the Lower 
Fourth and Upper Third began with one accord to be sick, loudly and 
realistically. Mr. Mason tried, of all vain things under heaven, to argue with 
them, and a bold soul at a back desk bade him “take fifty lines for not 
‘olding up ‘is ‘and before speaking.” As one who prided himself upon the 
perfection of his English this cut Mason to the quick, and while he was 
trying to discover the offender, the Upper and Lower Second, three form- 
rooms away, turned out the gas and threw ink-pots. It was a pleasant and 
stimulating “prep.” The study-boys and prefects heard the echoes of it far 
off, and the Common-room at dessert smiled. 

Stalky waited, watch in hand, till half-past eight. “If it goes on much 
longer the Head will come up,” said he. “We’ll tell the studies first, and 
then the dorm-rooms. Look sharp!” 

He allowed no time for Beetle to be dramatic or McTurk to drawl. They 
poured into study after study, told their tale, and went again so soon as they 
saw they were understood, waiting for no comment; while the noise of that 


unholy “prep.” grew and deepened. By the door of Flint’s study they met 
Mason flying towards the corridor. — ”He’s gone to fetch the Head. Hurry 
up! Come on!” They broke into Number Twelve form-room abreast and 
panting. 

“The Head! The Head! The Head!” That call stilled the tumult for a 
minute, and Stalky, leaping to a desk, shouted, “He went and sucked the 
diphtheria stuff out of Stettson major’s throat when we thought he was in 
town. Stop rotting, you asses! Stettson major would have croaked if the 
Head hadn’t done it. The Head might have died himself. Crandall says it’s 
the bravest thing any livin’ man can do, and I” — his voice cracked — ”the 
Head don’t know we know!” 

McTurk and Beetle, jumping from desk to desk, drove the news home 
among the junior forms. There was a pause, and then, Mason behind him, 
the Head entered. It was in the established order of things that no boy 
should speak or move under his eye. He expected the hush of awe. He was 
received with cheers — steady, ceaseless cheering. Being a wise man, he 
went away, and the forms were silent and a little frightened. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Stalky. “He can’t do much. ‘Tisn’t as if you’d pulled 
the desks up like we did when old Carleton took prep. once. Keep it up! 
Hear ‘em cheering in the studies!” He rocketed out with a yell, to find Flint 
and the prefects lifting the roof off the corridor. 

When the Head of a limited liability company, paying four per cent., is 
cheered on his saintly way to prayers, not only by four form-rooms of boys 
waiting punishment, but by his trusted prefects, he can either ask for an 
explanation or go his road with dignity, while the senior house-master 
glares like an excited cat and points out to a white and trembling 
mathematical master that certain methods — not his, thank God — -usually 
produce certain results. Out of delicacy the Old Boys did not attend that 
call-over; and it was to the school drawn up in the gymnasium that the Head 
spoke icily. 

“Tt is not often that I do not understand you; but I confess I do not to- 
night. Some of you, after your idiotic performances at prep., seem to think 
me a fit person to cheer. I am going to show you that I am not.” 

Crash — crash — crash — came the triple cheer that disproved it, and 
the Head glowered under the gas. “That is enough. You will gain nothing. 
The little boys (the Lower School did not like that form of address) will do 
me three hundred lines apiece in the holidays. I shall take no further notice 
of them. The Upper School will do me one thousand lines apiece in the 
holidays, to be shown up the evening of the day they come back. And 


further — ” 

“Gummy, what a glutton!” Stalky whispered. 

“For your behavior towards Mr. Mason I intend to lick the whole of the 
Upper School to-morrow when I give you your journey-money. This will 
include the three study-boys I found dancing on the form-room desks when 
I came up. Prefects will stay after call-over.” 

The school filed out in silence, but gathered in groups by the gymnasium 
door waiting what might befall. 

“And now, Flint,” said the Head, “will you be good enough to give me 
some explanation of your conduct?” 

“Well, sir,” said Flint desperately, “if you save a chap’s life at the risk of 
your own when he’s dyin’ of diphtheria, and the Coll. finds it out, wha-what 
can you expect, sir?” 

“Um, I see. Then that noise was not meant for — ah, cheek. I can 
connive at immorality, but I cannot stand impudence. However, it does not 
excuse their insolence to Mr. Mason. Pll forego the lines this once, 
remember; but the lickings hold good.” 

When this news was made public, the school, lost in wonder and 
admiration, gasped at the Head as he went to his house. Here was a man to 
be reverenced. On the rare occasions when he caned he did it very 
scientifically, and the execution of a hundred boys would be epic — 
immense. 

“Tt’s all right, Head Sahib. We know,” said Crandall, as the Head slipped 
off his gown with a grunt in his smoking-room. “I found out just now from 
our substitute. He was gettin’ my opinion of your performance last night in 
the dormitory. I didn’t know then that it was you he was talkin’ about. 
Crafty young animal. Freckled chap with eyes — -Corkran, I think his 
name is.” 

“Oh, I know him, thank you,” said the Head, and reflectively. “Ye-es, I 
should have included them even if I hadn’t seen ‘em.” 

“Tf the old Coll. weren’t a little above themselves already, we’d chair you 
down the corridor,” said the Engineer. “Oh, Bates, how could you? You 
might have caught it yourself, and where would we have been, then?” 

“T always knew you were worth twenty of us any day. Now I’m sure of 
it,” said the Squadron Commander, looking round for contradictions. 

“He isn’t fit to manage a school, though. Promise you’ll never do it 
again, Bates Sahib. We — we can’t go away comfy in our minds if you take 
these risks,” said the Gunner. 

“Bates Sahib, you aren’t ever goin’ to cane the whole Upper School, are 
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you?” said Crandall. 

“I can connive at immorality, as I said, but I can’t stand impudence. 
Mason’s lot is quite hard enough even when I back him. Besides, the men at 
the golf-club heard them singing ‘Aaron and Moses.’ I shall have 
complaints about that from the parents of day-boys. Decency must be 
preserved.” 

“We’re coming to help,” said all the guests. 

The Upper School were caned one after the other, their overcoats over 
their arms, the brakes waiting in the road below to take them to the station, 
their journey-money on the table. The Head began with Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle. He dealt faithfully by them. 

“And here’s your journey-money. Good-by, and pleasant holidays.” 

“Good-by. Thank you, sir. Good-by.” 

They shook hands. “Desire don’t outrun performance — much — this 
mornin’. We got the cream of it,” said Stalky. “Now wait till a few chaps 
come out, and we’|l really cheer him.” 

“Don’t wait on our account, please,” said Crandall, speaking for the Old 
Boys. “We’re going to begin now.” 

It was very well so long as the cheering was confined to the corridor, but 
when it spread to the gymnasium, when the boys awaiting their turn 
cheered, the Head gave it up in despair, and the remnant flung themselves 
upon him to shake hands. Then they seriously devoted themselves to 
cheering till the brakes were hustled off the premises in dumb-show. 

“Didn’t I say I’d get even with him?” said Stalky on the box-seat, as 

they swung into the narrow Northam street. “Now all together — takin’ 

time from your Uncle Stalky: It’s a way we have in the Army, 

It’s a way we have in the Navy, 
It’s a way we have at the Public Schools, 
Which nobody can deny!” 


THE FLAG OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


It was winter and bitter cold of mornings. Consequently Stalky and Beetle 
— McTurk being of the offensive type that makes ornate toilet under all 
circumstances — drowsed till the last moment before turning out to call- 
over in the gas-lit gymnasium. It followed that they were often late; and 
since every unpunctuality earned them a black mark, and since three black 
marks a week meant defaulters’ drill, equally it followed that they spent 
hours under the Sergeant’s hand. Foxy drilled the defaulters with all the 
pomp of his old parade-ground. “Don’t think it’s any pleasure to me” (his 
introduction never varied). “I’d much sooner be smoking a quiet pipe in my 
own quarters — but I see we ‘ave the Old Brigade on our ‘ands this 
afternoon. If I only ‘ad you regular, Muster Corkran,” said he, dressing the 
line. 

“You’ve had me for nearly six weeks, you old glutton. Number off from 
the right!” 

“Not quite so previous, please. I’m taking this drill. Left, half — turn! 
Slow — march.” Twenty-five sluggards, all old offenders, filed into the 
gymnasium. “Quietly provide yourselves with the requisite dumb-bells; 
returnin’ quietly to your place. Number off from the right, in a low voice. 
Odd numbers one pace to the front. Even numbers stand fast. Now, leanin’ 
forward from the ‘ips, takin’ your time from me.” 

The dumb-bells rose and fell, clashed and were returned as one. The boys 
were experts at the weary game. 

“Ve-ry good. I shall be sorry when any of you resume your ‘abits of 
punctuality. Quietly return dumb-bells. We will now try some simple drill.” 

“Ugh! I know that simple drill.” 

“Tt would he ‘ighly to your discredit if you did not, Muster Corkran. At 
the same time, it is not so easy as it looks.” 

“Bet you a bob, I can drill as well as you, Foxy.” 

“We’ll see later. Now try to imagine you ain’t defaulters at all, but an ‘arf 
company on parade, me bein’ your commandin’ officer. There’s no call to 
laugh. If you’re lucky, most of you will ‘ave to take drills ‘arf your life. Do 
me a little credit. You’ve been at it long enough, goodness knows.” 

They were formed into fours, marched, wheeled, and countermarched, 
the spell of ordered motion strong on them. As Foxy said, they had been at 
it a long time. 

The gymnasium door opened, revealing McTurk in charge of an old 


gentleman. 

The Sergeant, leading a wheel, did not see. “Not so bad,” he murmured. 
“Not ‘arf so bad. The pivot-man of the wheel honly marks time, Muster 
Swayne. Now, Muster Corkran, you say you know the drill? Oblige me by 
takin’ over the command and, reversin’ my words step by step, relegate 
them to their previous formation.” 

“What’s this? What’s this?” cried the visitor authoritatively. 

“A — a little drill, sir,” stammered Foxy, saying nothing of first causes. 

“Excellent — excellent. I only wish there were more of it,” he chirruped. 
“Don’t let me interrupt. You were just going to hand over to someone, 
weren’t you?” 

He sat down, breathing frostily in the chill air. “I shall muck it. I know I 
shall,” whispered Stalky uneasily; and his discomfort was not lightened by 
a murmur from the rear rank that the old gentleman was General Collinson, 
a member of the College Board of Council. 

“Eh — what?” said Foxy. 

“Collinson, K.C.B. — He commanded the Pompadours-my father’s old 
regiment,” hissed Swayne major. 

“Take your time,” said the visitor. “I know how it feels. Your first drill — 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” He drew an unhappy breath. “‘Tention. Dress!” The echo of 
his own voice restored his confidence. 

The wheel was faced about, flung back, broken into fours, and restored to 
line without a falter. The official hour of punishment was long passed, but 
no one thought of that. They were backing up Stalky — Stalky in deadly 
fear lest his voice should crack. 

“He does you credit, Sergeant,” was the visitor’s comment. “A good drill 
— and good material to drill. Now, it’s an extraordinary thing: I’ve been 
lunching with your head-master and he never told me you had a cadet-corps 
in the College.” 

“We ‘aven’t, sir. This is only a little drill,” said the Sergeant. 

“But aren’t they keen on it?” said McTurk, speaking for the first time, 
with a twinkle in his deep-set eyes. 

“Why aren’t you in it, though, Willy?” 

“Oh, I’m not punctual enough,” said McTurk. “The Sergeant only takes 
the pick of us.” 

“Dismiss! Break off!” cried Foxy, fearing an explosion in the ranks. “I — 
I ought to have told you, sir, that — ” 

“But you should have a cadet-corps.” The General pursued his own line 


of thought. “You shall have a cadet-corps, too, if my recommendation in 
Council is any use. I don’t know when I’ve been so pleased. Boys animated 
by a spirit like yours should set an example to the whole school.” 

“They do,” said McTurk. 

“Bless my soul! Can it be so late? I’ve kept my fly waiting half an hoar. 
Well, I must run away. Nothing like seeing things for one’s self. Which end 
of the buildings does one get out at? Will you show me, Willy? Who was 
that boy who took the drill?” 

“Corkran, I think his name is.” 

“You ought to know him. That’s the kind of boy you should cultivate. 
Evidently an unusual sort. A wonderful sight. Five and twenty boys, who, I 
dare say, would much sooner be playing cricket” — (it was the depth of 
winter; but grown people, especially those who have lived long in foreign 
parts, make these little errors, and McTurk did not correct him) — ”drilling 
for the sheer love of it. A shame to waste so much good stuff; but I think I 
can carry my point.” 

“An’ who’s your friend with the white whiskers?” demanded Stalky, on 
McTurk’s return to the study. 

“General Collinson. He comes over to shoot with my father sometimes. 
Rather a decent old bargee, too. He said I ought to cultivate your 
acquaintance, Stalky.” 

“Did he tip you?” McTurk exhibited a blessed whole sovereign. 

“Ah,” said Stalky, annexing it, for he was treasurer. “We’ll have a hefty 
brew. You’d pretty average cool cheek, Turkey, to jaw about our keenness 
an’ punctuality.” 

“Didn’t the old boy know we were defaulters?” said Beetle. 

“Not him. He came down to lunch with the Head. I found him pokin’ 
about the place on his own hook afterwards, an’ I thought I’d show him the 
giddy drill. When I found he was so pleased, I wasn’t goin’ to damp his 
giddy ardor. He mightn’t ha’ given me the quid if I had.” 

“Wasn’t old Foxy pleased? Did you see him get pink behind the ears?” 
said Beetle. “It was an awful score for him. Didn’t we back him up 
beautifully? Let’s go down to Keyte’s and get some cocoa and sassingers.” 

They overtook Foxy, speeding down to retail the adventure to Keyte, 
who in his time had been Troop Sergeant-Major in a cavalry regiment, and 
now, war-worn veteran, was local postmaster and confectioner. 

“You owe us something,” said Stalky, with meaning. 

“Pm ‘ighly grateful, Muster Corkran. I’ve ‘ad to run against you pretty 
hard in the way o’ business, now and then, but I will say that outside o’ 


business — bounds an’ smokin’, an’ such like — I don’t wish to have a 
more trustworthy young gentleman to ‘elp me out of a hole. The way you 
‘andled the drill was beautiful, though I say it. Now, if you come regular 
henceforward — ” 

“But he’ll have to be late three times a week,” said Beetle. “You can’t 
expect a chap to do that — just to please you, Foxy.” 

“Ah, that’s true. Still, if you could manage it — and you, Muster Beetle 
— it would give you a big start when the cadet-corps is formed. I expect the 
General will recommend it.” 

They raided Keyte’s very much at their own sweet will, for the old man, 
who knew them well, was deep in talk with Foxy. “I make what we’ve 
taken seven and six,” Stalky called at last over the counter; “but you’d 
better count for yourself.” 

“No — no. I’d take your word any day, Muster Corkran. — In the 
Pompadours, was he, Sergeant? We lay with them once at Umballa, I think 
it was.” 

“T don’t know whether this ham-and-tongue tin is eighteen pence or one 
an’ four.” 

“Say one an’ fourpence, Muster Corkran... Of course, Sergeant, if it was 
any use to give my time, I’d be pleased to do it, but I’m too old. I’d like to 
see a drill again.” 

“Oh, come on, Stalky,” cried McTurk. “He isn’t listenin’ to you. Chuck 
over the money.” 

“T want the quid changed, you ass. Keyte! Private Keyte! Corporal 
Keyte! Terroop-Sergeant-Major Keyte, will you give me change for a 
quid?” 

“Yes — yes, of course. Seven an’ six.” He stared abstractedly, pushed the 
silver over, and melted away into the darkness of the back room. 

“Now those two’ ll jaw about the Mutiny till tea-time,” said Beetle. 

“Old Keyte was at Sobraon,” said Stalky. “Hear him talk about that 
sometimes! Beats Foxy hollow.” 

The Head’s face, inscrutable as ever, was bent over a pile of letters. 

“What do you think?” he said at last to the Reverend John Gillett. 

“Tt’s a good idea. There’s no denying that — an estimable idea.” 

“We concede that much. Well?” 

“I have my doubts about it — that’s all. The more I know of boys the less 
do I profess myself capable of following their moods; but I own I shall be 
very much surprised if the scheme takes. It — it isn’t the temper of the 
school. We prepare for the Army.” 


“My business — in this matter — is to carry out the wishes of the 
Council. They demand a volunteer cadet-corps. A volunteer cadet-corps 
will be furnished. I have suggested, however, that we need not embark upon 
the expense of uniforms till we are drilled. General Collinson is sending us 
fifty lethal weapons — cut-down Sniders, he calls them — all carefully 
plugged.” 

“Yes, that is necessary in a school that uses loaded saloon-pistols to the 
extent we do.” The Reverend John smiled. 

“Therefore there will be no outlay except the Sergeant’s time.” 

“But if he fails you will be blamed.” 

“Oh, assuredly. I shall post a notice in the corridor this afternoon, and — 

“T shall watch the result.” 

“Kindly keep your ‘ands off the new arm-rack.” Foxy wrestled with a 
turbulent crowd in the gymnasium. “Nor it won’t do even a condemned 
Snider any good to be continual snappin’ the lock, Mr. Swayne. — Yiss, the 
uniforms will come later, when we’re more proficient; at present we will 
confine ourselves to drill. I am ‘ere for the purpose o’ takin’ the names o’ 
those willin’ to join. — Put down that Snider, Muster Hogan!” 

“What are you goin’ to do, Beetle?” said a voice. 

“T’ve had all the drill J want, thank you.” 

“What! After all you’ve learned? Come on! Don’t be a scab! They’ll 
make you corporal in a week,” cried Stalky. 

“I’m not goin’ up for the Army.” Beetle touched his spectacles. 

“Hold on a shake, Foxy,” said Hogan. “Where are you goin’ to drill us?” 

“Here — in the gym — till you are fit an’ capable to be taken out on the 
road.” The Sergeant threw a chest. 

“For all the Northam cads to look at? Not good enough, Foxibus.” 

“Well, we won’t make a point of it. You learn your drill first, an’ later 
we'll see.” 

“Hullo,” said Ansell of Macrea’s, shouldering through the mob. “What’s 
all this about a giddy cadet-corps?” 

“Tt will save you a lot o’ time at Sandburst,” the Sergeant replied 
promptly. “You’ll be dismissed your drills early if you go up with a good 
groundin’ before’ and.” 

“Hm! ‘Don’t mind learnin’ my drill, but I’m not goin’ to ass about the 
country with a toy Snider. Perowne, what are you goin’ to do? Hogan’s 
joinin’.” 

“Don’t know whether I’ve the time,” said Perowne. “I’ve got no end of 


extra-tu as it is.” 

“Well, call this extra-tu,” said Ansell. ““Twon’t take us long to mug up 
the drill.” 

“Oh, that’s right enough, but what about marchin’ in public?” said 
Hogan, not foreseeing that three years later he should die in the Burmese 
sun-light outside Minhla Fort. 

“Afraid the uniform won’t suit your creamy complexion?” McTurk asked 
with a villainous sneer. 

“Shut up, Turkey. You aren’t goin’ up for the Army.” 

“No, but I’m goin’ to send a substitute. Hi! Morrell an’ Wake! You two 
fags by the arm-rack, you’ve got to volunteer.” 

Blushing deeply — they had been too shy to apply before — the 
youngsters sidled towards the Sergeant. 

“But I don’t want the little chaps — not at first,” said the Sergeant 
disgustedly. “I want — I’d like some of the Old Brigade the defaulters — to 
stiffen ‘em a bit.” 

“Don’t be ungrateful, Sergeant. They’re nearly as big as you get ‘em in 
the Army now.” McTurk read the papers of those years and could be trusted 
for general information, which he used as he used his “tweaker.” Yet he did 
not know that Wake minor would be a bimbashi of the Egyptian Army ere 
his thirtieth year. 

Hogan, Swayne, Stalky, Perowne, and Ansell were deep in consultation 
by the vaulting-horse, Stalky as usual laying down the law. The Sergeant 
watched them uneasily, knowing that many waited on their lead. 

“Foxy don’t like my recruits,” said McTurk, in a pained tone, to Beetle. 
“You get him some.” 

Nothing loath, Beetle pinioned two more fags — each no taller than a 
carbine. “Here you are, Foxy. Here’s food for powder. Strike for your 
hearths an’ homes, you young brutes — an’ be jolly quick about it.” 

“Still he isn’t happy,” said McTurk. 

“For the way we have with our Army 
Is the way we have with our Navy.” 

Here Beetle joined in. They had found the poem in an old volume of 

“Punch,” and it seemed to cover the situation: 
“An’ both of ‘em led to adversity, 
Which nobody can deny!” 

“You be quiet, young gentlemen. If you can’t ‘elp — don’t ‘inder.” 
Foxy’s eye was still on the council by the horse. Carter, White, and Tyrrell, 
all boys of influence, had joined it. The rest fingered the rifles irresolutely. 


“Wait a shake,” cried Stalky. “Can’t we turn out those rotters before we get 
to work?” 

“Certainly,” said Foxy. “Any one wishful to join will stay ‘ere. Those 
who do not so intend will go out, quietly closin’ the door be’ind ‘em.” 

Half a dozen of the earnest-minded rushed at them, and they had just 
time to escape into the corridor. 

“Well, why don’t you join?” Beetle asked, resettling his collar. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“What’s the good? We aren’t goin’ up for the Army. Besides, I know the 
drill — all except the manual, of course. ‘Wonder what they’re doin’ 
inside?” 

“Makin’ a treaty with Foxy. Didn’t you hear Stalky say: “That’s what 
we'll do — an’ if he don’t like it he can lump it’? They’ll use Foxy for a 
cram. Can’t you see, you idiot? They’re goin’ up for Sandhurst or the Shop 
in less than a year. They’ll learn their drill an’ then they’ll drop it like a 
shot. D’you suppose chaps with their amount of extra-tu are takin’ up 
volunteerin’ for fun?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I thought of doin’ a poem about it — rottin’ ‘em, 
you know — ’The Ballad of the Dogshooters’ — eh?” 

“I don’t think you can, because King’ll be down on the corps like a 
cartload o’ bricks. He hasn’t been consulted, he’s sniffin’ round the notice- 
board now. Let’s lure him.” They strolled up carelessly towards the honse- 
master — a most meek couple. 

“How’s this?” said King with a start of feigned surprise. “Methought you 
would be learning to fight for your country.” 

“T think the company’s full, sir,” said McTurk. 

“Tt’s a great pity,” sighed Beetle. 

“Forty valiant defenders, have we, then? How noble! What devotion! I 
presume that it is possible that a desire to evade their normal 
responsibilities may be at the bottom of this zeal. Doubtless they will be 
accorded special privileges, like the Choir and the Natural History Society 
— one must not say Bug-hunters.” 

“Oh, I suppose so, sir,” said McTurk, cheerily. “The Head hasn’t said 
anything about it yet, but he will, of course.” 

“Oh, sure to.” 

“Tt is just possible, my Beetle,” King wheeled on the last speaker, “that 
the house-masters — a necessary but somewhat neglected factor in our 
humble scheme of existence — may have a word to say on the matter. Life, 
for the young at least, is not all weapons and munitions of war. Education is 


incidentally one of our aims.” 

“What a consistent pig he is,” cooed McTurk, when they were out of 
earshot. “One always knows where to have him. Did you see how he rose to 
that draw about the Head and special privileges?” 

“Confound him, he might have had the decency to have backed the 
scheme. I could do such a lovely ballad, rottin’ it; and now Pll have to be a 
giddy enthusiast. It don’t bar our pulling Stalky’s leg in the study, does it?” 

“Oh, no; but in the Coll. we must be pro-cadet-corps like anything. Can’t 
you make up a giddy epigram, a’ la Catullus, about King objectin’ to it?” 
Beetle was at this noble task when Stalky returned all hot from his first 
drill. 

“Hullo, my ramrod-bunger!” began McTurk. “Where’s your dead dog? Is 
it Defence or Defiance?” 

“Defiance,” said Stalky, and leaped on him at that word. “Look here, 
Turkey, you mustn’t rot the corps. We’ve arranged it beautifully. Foxy 
swears he won’t take us out into the open till we say we want to go.” 

“Dis-gustin’ exhibition of immature infants apin’ the idiosyncrasies of 
their elders. Snff!” 

“Have you drawn King, Beetle?” Stalky asked in a pause of the scuffle. 

“Not exactly; but that’s his genial style.” 

“Well, listen to your Uncle Stalky — who is a great man. Moreover and 
subsequently, Foxy’s goin’ to let us drill the corps in turn — privatim et 
seriatim — so that we’ll all know how to handle a half company anyhow. 
Ergo, an’ propter hoc, when we go to the Shop we shall be dismissed drill 
early; thus, my beloved ‘earers, combinin’ education with wholesome 
amusement.” 

“T knew you’d make a sort of extra-tu of it, you cold-blooded brute,” said 
McTurk. “Don’t you want to die for your giddy country?” 

“Not if I can jolly well avoid it. So you mustn’t rot the corps.” 

“We’d decided on that, years ago,” said Beetle, scornfully. “King’ll do 
the rottin’.” 

“Then you’ve got to rot King, my giddy poet. Make up a good catchy 
Limerick, and let the fags sing it.” 

“Look here, you stick to volunteerin’, and don’t jog the table.” 

“He won’t have anything to take hold of,” said Stalky, with dark 
significance. 

They did not know what that meant till, a few days later, they proposed to 
watch the corps at drill. They found the gymnasium door locked and a fag 
on guard. “This is sweet cheek,” said McTurk, stooping. 
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“Mustn’t look through the key-hole,” said the sentry. 

“T like that. Why, Wake, you little beast, I made you a volunteer.” 

“Can’t help it. My orders are not to allow any one to look.” 

“S’ pose we do?” said McTurk. “S’pose we jolly well slay you?” 

“My orders are, I am to give the name of anybody who interfered with 
me on my post, to the corps, an’ they’d deal with him after drill, accordin’ 
to martial law.” 

“What a brute Stalky is!” said Beetle. They never doubted for a moment 
who had devised that scheme. 

“You esteem yourself a giddy centurion, don’t you?” said Beetle, 
listening to the crash and rattle of grounded arms within. 

“My ordcrs are, not to talk except to explain my orders — they’ |l lick me 
if I do.” 

McTurk looked at Beetle. The two shook their heads and turned away. 

“I swear Stalky is a great man,” said Beetle after a long pause. “One 
consolation is that this sort of secret-society biznai will drive King wild.” 

It troubled many more than King, but the members of the corps were 
muter than oysters. Foxy, being bound by no vow, carried his woes to 
Keyte. 

“T never come across such nonsense in my life. They’ve tiled the lodge, 
inner and outer guard, all complete, and then they get to work, keen as 
mustard.” 

“But what’s it all for?” asked the ex-Troop Sergeant-Major. 

“To learn their drill. You never saw anything like it. They begin after I’ve 
dismissed ‘em — practisin’ tricks; but out into the open they will not come 
— not for ever so. The ‘ole thing is pre-posterous. If you’re a cadet-corps, I 
say, be a cadet-corps, instead o° hidin’ be’ind locked doors.” 

“And what do the authorities say about it?” 

“That beats me again.” The Sergeant spoke fretfully. “I go to the ‘Ead an’ 
ʻe gives me no help. There’s times when I think he’s makin’ fun o’ me. I’ve 
never been a Volunteer-sergeant, thank God — but I’ve always had the 
consideration to pity ‘em. I’m glad o’ that.” 

“Pd like to see ‘em,” said Keyte. “From your statements, Sergeant, I 
can’t get at what they’re after.” 

“Don’t ask me, Major! Ask that freckle-faced young Corkran. He’s their 
generalissimo.” 

One does not refuse a warrior of Sobraon, or deny the only pastry-cook 
within bounds. So Keyte came, by invitation, leaning upon a stick, 
tremulous with old age, to sit in a corner and watch. 


“They shape well. They shape uncommon well,” he whispered between 
evolutions. 

“Oh, this isn’t what they’re after. Wait till I dismiss ‘em.” 

At the “break-off” the ranks stood fast. Perowne fell out, faced them, 
and, refreshing his memory by glimpses at a red-bound, metal-clasped 
book, drilled them for ten minutes. (This is that Perowne who was shot in 
Equatorial Africa by his own men.) Ansell followed him, and Hogan 
followed Ansell. All three were implicitly obeyed. Then Stalky laid aside 
his Snider, and, drawing a long breath, favored the company with a blast of 
withering invective. 

“*Old ‘ard, Muster Corkran. That ain’t in any drill,” cried Foxy. 

“All right, Sergeant. You never know what you may have to say to your 
men. — For pity’s sake, try to stand up without leanin’ against each other, 
you blear-eyed, herrin’-gutted gutter-snipes. It’s no pleasure to me to comb 
you out. That ought to have been done before you came here, you — you 
militia broom-stealers.” 

“The old touch — the old touch. We know it,” said Keyte, wiping his 
rheumy eyes. “But where did he pick it up?” 

“From his father — or his uncle. Don’t ask me! Half of ‘em must have 
been born within earshot o’ the barracks.” (Foxy was not far wrong in his 
guess.) “I’ve heard more back-talk since this volunteerin’ nonsense began 
than I’ve heard in a year in the service.” 

“There’s a rear-rank man lookin’ as though his belly were in the pawn- 
shop. Yes, you, Private Ansell,” and Stalky tongue-lashed the victim for 
three minutes, in gross and in detail. 

“Hullo!” He returned to his normal tone. “First blood to me. You flushed, 
Ansell. You wriggled.” 

“Couldn’t help flushing,” was the answer. “Don’t think I wriggled, 
though.” 

“Well, it’s your turn now.” Stalky resumed his place in the ranks. 

“Lord, Lord! It’s as good as a play,” chuckled the attentive Keyte. Ansell, 
too, had been blessed with relatives in the service, and slowly, in a lazy 
drawl — his style was more reflective than Stalky’s — descended the 
abysmal depths of personality. 

“Blood to me!” he shouted triumphantly. “You couldn’t stand it, either.” 
Stalky was a rich red, and his Snider shook visibly. 

“T didn’t think I would,” he said, struggling for composure, “but after a 
bit I got in no end of a bait. Curious, ain’t it?” 

“Good for the temper,” said the slow-moving Hogan, as they returned 


arms to the rack. 

“Did you ever?” said Foxy, hopelessly, to Keyte. 

“I don’t know much about volunteers, but it’s the rummiest show I ever 
saw. I can see what they’re gettin’ at, though. Lord! how often I’ve been 
told off an’ dressed down in my day! They shape well — extremely well 
they shape.” 

“If I could get ‘em out into the open, there’s nothing I couldn’t do with 
‘em, Major. Perhaps when the uniforms come down, they’ll change their 
mind.” 

Indeed it was time that the corps made some concession to the curiosity 
of the school. Thrice had the guard been maltreated and thrice had the corps 
dealt out martial law to the offender. The school raged. What was the use, 
they asked, of a cadet-corps which none might see? Mr. King congratulated 
them on their invisible defenders, and they could not parry his thrusts. Foxy 
was growing sullen and restive. A few of the corps expressed openly doubts 
as to the wisdom of their course; and the question of uniforms loomed on 
the near horizon. If these were issued, they would be forced to wear them. 

But, as so often happens in this life, the matter was suddenly settled from 
without. 

The Head had duly informed the Council that their recommendation had 
been acted upon, and that, so far as he could learn, the buys were drilling. 
He said nothing of the terms on which they drilled. Naturally, General 
Collinson was delighted and told his friends. One of his friends rejoiced in a 
friend, a Member of Parliament — a zealous, an intelligent, and, above all, 
a patriotic person, anxious to do the most good in the shortest possible time. 
But we cannot answer, alas! for the friends of our friends. If Collinson’s 
friend had introduced him to the General, the latter would have taken his 
measure and saved much. But the friend merely spoke of his friend; and 
since no two people in the world see eye to eye, the picture conveyed to 
Collinson was inaccurate. Moreover, the man was an M.P., an impeccable 
Conservative, and the General had the English soldier’s lurking respect for 
any member of the Court of Last Appeal. He was going down into the West 
country, to spread light in somebody’s benighted constituency. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea if, armed with the General’s recommendation, he, taking the 
admirable and newly established cadet-corps for his text, spoke a few words 
— ”Just talked to the boys a little — eh? You know the kind of thing that 
would be acceptable; and he’d be the very man to do it. The sort of talk that 
boys understand, you know.” 

“They didn’t talk to ‘em much in my time,” said the General, 


suspiciously. 

“Ah! but times change — with the spread of education and so on. The 
boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow. An impression in youth is likely 
to be permanent. And in these times, you know, with the country going to 
the dogs?” 

“You’re quite right.” The island was then entering on five years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rule; and the General did not like what he had seen of it. He 
would certainly write to the Head, for it was beyond question that the boys 
of to-day made the men of to-morrow. That, if he might say so, was 
uncommonly well put. 

In reply, the Head stated that he should be delighted to welcome Mr. 
Raymond Martin, M.P., of whom he had heard so much; to put him up for 
the night, and to allow him to address the school on any subject that he 
conceived would interest them. If Mr. Martin had not yet faced an audience 
of this particular class of British youth, the Head had no doubt that he 
would find it an interesting experience. 

“And I don’t think I am very far wrong in that last,” he confided to the 
Reverend John. “Do you happen to know anything of one Raymond 
Martin?” 

“T was at College with a man of that name,” the chaplain replied. “He 
was without form and void, so far as I remember, but desperately earnest.” 

“He will address the Coll. on ‘Patriotism’ next Saturday.” 

“Tf there is one thing our boys detest more than another it is having their 
Saturday evenings broken into. Patriotism has no chance beside ‘brewing.’” 

“Nor art either. D’you remember our ‘Evening with Shakespeare’?” The 
Head’s eyes twinkled. “Or the humorous gentleman with the magic 
lantern?” 

“An’ who the dooce is this Raymond Martin, M.P.?” demanded Beetle, 
when he read the notice of the lecture in the corridor. “Why do the brutes 
always turn up on a Saturday?” 

“Ouh! Reomeo, Reomeo. Wherefore art thou Reomeo?” said McTurk 
over his shoulder, quoting the Shakespeare artiste of last term. “Well, he 
won’t be as bad as her, I hope. Stalky, are you properly patriotic? Because 
if you ain’t, this chap’s goin’ to make you.” 

“Hope he won’t take up the whole of the evening. I suppose we’ve got to 
listen to him.” 

“Wouldn’t miss him for the world,” said McTurk. “A lot of chaps thought 
that Romeo-Romeo woman was a bore. I didn’t. I liked her! ‘Member when 
she began to hiccough in the middle of it? P’raps he’ll hiccough. Whoever 


gets into the Gym first, bags seats for the other two.” 

There was no nervousness, but a brisk and cheery affability about Mr. 
Raymond Martin, M.P., as he drove up, watched by many eyes, to the 
Head’s house. 

“Looks a bit of a bargee,” was McTurk’s comment. “Shouldn’t be 
surprised if he was a Radical. He rowed the driver about the fare. I heard 
him.” 

“That was his giddy patriotism,” Beetle explained. After tea they joined 
the rush for seats, secured a private and invisible corner, and began to 
criticise. Every gas-jet was lit. On the little dais at the far end stood the 
Head’s official desk, whence Mr. Martin would discourse, and a ring of 
chairs for the masters. 

Entered then Foxy, with official port, and leaned something like a cloth 
rolled round a stick against the desk. No one in authority was yet present, so 
the school applauded, crying: “What’s that, Foxy? What are you stealin’ the 
gentleman’s brolly for? — We don’t birch here. We cane! Take away that 
bauble! — Number off from the right” — and so forth, till the entry of the 
Head and the masters ended all demonstrations. 

“One good job — the Common-room hate this as much as we do. Watch 
King wrigglin’ to get out of the draft.” 

“Where’s the Raymondiferous Martin? Punctuality, my beloved ‘earers, 
is the image o° war — ” 

“Shut up. Here’s the giddy Dook. Golly, what a dewlap!” Mr. Martin, in 
evening dress, was undeniably throaty — a tall, generously designed, pink- 
and-white man. Still, Beetle need not have been coarse. 

“Look at his back while he’s talkin’ to the Head. Vile bad form to turn 
your back on the audience! He’s a Philistine — a Bopper — a Jebusite — 
an’ a Hivite.” McTurk leaned back and sniffed contemptuously. 

In a few colorless words, the Head introduced the speaker and sat down 
amid applause. When Mr. Martin took the applause to himself, they 
naturally applauded more than ever. It was some time before he could 
begin. He had no knowledge of the school — its tradition or heritage. He 
did not know that the last census showed that eighty per cent. of the boys 
had been born abroad — in camp, cantonment, or upon the high seas; or 
that seventy-five per cent. were sons of officers in one or other of the 
services — Willoughbys, Paulets, De Castros, Maynes, Randalls, after their 
kind — looking to follow their fathers’ profession. The Head might have 
told him this, and much more; but, after an hour-long dinner in his 
company, the Head decided to say nothing whatever. Mr. Raymond Martin 


seemed to know so much already. 

He plunged into his speech with a long-drawn, rasping “Well, boys,” that, 
though they were not conscious of it, set every young nerve ajar. He 
supposed they knew — hey? — what he had come down for? It was not 
often that he had an opportunity to talk to boys. He supposed that boys were 
very much the same kind of persons — some people thought them rather 
funny persons — as they had been in his youth. 

“This man,” said McTurk, with conviction, “is the Gadarene Swine.” 

But they must remember that they would not always be boys. They 
would grow up into men, because the boys of to-day made the men of to- 
morrow, and upon the men of to-morrow the fair fame of their glorious 
native land depended. 

“Tf this goes on, my beloved ‘earers, it will be my painful duty to rot this 
bargee.” Stalky drew a long breath through his nose. 

“Can’t do that,” said McTurk. “He ain’t chargin’ anything for his 
Romeo.” 

And so they ought to think of the duties and responsibilities of the life 
that was opening before them. Life was not all — he enumerated a few 
games, and, that nothing might be lacking to the sweep and impact of his 
fall, added “marbles.” “Yes, life was not,” he said, “all marbles.” 

There was one tense gasp — among the juniors almost a shriek — of 
quivering horror, he was a heathen — an outcast — -beyond the extremest 
pale of toleration — self-damned before all men. Stalky bowed his head in 
his hands. McTurk, with a bright and cheerful eye, drank in every word, and 
Beetle nodded solemn approval. 

Some of them, doubtless, expected in a few years to have the honor of a 
commission from the Queen, and to wear a sword. Now, he himself had had 
some experience of these duties, as a Major in a volunteer regiment, and he 
was glad to learn that they had established a volunteer corps in their midst. 
The establishment of such an establishment conduced to a proper and 
healthy spirit, which, if fostered, would be of great benefit to the land they 
loved and were so proud to belong to. Some of those now present expected, 
he had no doubt — some of them anxiously looked forward to leading their 
men against the bullets of England’s foes; to confronting the stricken field 
in all the pride of their youthful manhood. 

Now the reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserve of a maid, she 
being made for one end only by blind Nature, but man for several. With a 
large and healthy hand, he tore down these veils, and trampled them under 
the well-intentioned feet of eloquence. In a raucous voice, he cried aloud 


little matters, like the hope of Honor and the dream of Glory, that boys do 
not discuss even with their most intimate equals, cheerfully assuming that, 
till he spoke, they had never considered these possibilities. He pointed them 
to shining goals, with fingers which smudged out all radiance on all 
horizons. He profaned the most secret places of their souls with outcries 
and gesticulations, he bade them consider the deeds of their ancestors in 
such a fashion that they were flushed to their tingling ears. Some of them 
— the rending voice cut a frozen stillness — might have had relatives who 
perished in defence of their country. They thought, not a few of them, of an 
old sword in a passage, or above a breakfast-room table, seen and fingered 
by stealth since they could walk. He adjured them to emulate those 
illustrious examples; and they looked all ways in their extreme discomfort. 

Their years forbade them even to shape their thoughts clearly to 
themselves. They felt savagely that they were being outraged by a fat man 
who considered marbles a game. 

And so he worked towards his peroration — which, by the way, he used 
later with overwhelming success at a meeting of electors — while they sat, 
flushed and uneasy, in sour disgust. After many, many words, he reached 
for the cloth-wrapped stick and thrust one hand in his bosom. This — this 
was the concrete symbol of their land — worthy of all honor and reverence! 
Let no boy look on this flag who did not purpose to worthily add to its 
imperishable lustre. He shook it before them — a large calico Union Jack, 
staring in all three colors, and waited for the thunder of applause that should 
crown his effort. 

They looked in silence. They had certainly seen the thing before — down 
at the coastguard station, or through a telescope, half-mast high when a brig 
went ashore on Braunton Sands; above the roof of the Golf-club, and in 
Keyte’s window, where a certain kind of striped sweetmeat bore it in paper 
on each box. But the College never displayed it; it was no part of the 
scheme of their lives; the Head had never alluded to it; their fathers had not 
declared it unto them. It was a matter shut up, sacred and apart. What, in the 
name of everything caddish, was he driving at, who waved that horror 
before their eyes? Happy thought! Perhaps he was drunk. 

The Head saved the situation by rising swiftly to propose a vote of 
thanks, and at his first motion, the school clapped furiously, from a sense of 
relief. 

“And I am sure,” he concluded, the gaslight full on his face, “that you 
will all join me in a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Raymond Martin for 
the most enjoyable address he has given us.” 


To this day we shall never know the rights of the case. The Head vows 
that he did no such thing; or that, if he did, it must have been something in 
his eye; but those who were present are persuaded that he winked, once, 
openly and solemnly, after the word “enjoyable.” Mr. Raymond Martin got 
his applause full tale. As he said, “Without vanity, I think my few words 
went to their hearts. I never knew boys could cheer like that.” 

He left as the prayer-bell rang, and the boys lined up against the wall. 
The flag lay still unrolled on the desk, Foxy regarding it with pride, for he 
had been touched to the quick by Mr. Martin’s eloquence. The Head and the 
Common-room, standing back on the dais, could not see the glaring 
offence, but a prefect left the line, rolled it up swiftly, and as swiftly tossed 
it into a glove and foil locker. 

Then, as though he had touched a spring, broke out the low murmur of 
content, changing to quick-volleyed hand-clapping. 

They discussed the speech in the dormitories. There was not one 
dissentient voice. Mr. Raymond Martin, beyond question, was born in a 
gutter, and bred in a board-school, where they played marbles. He was 
further (I give the barest handful from great store) a Flopshus Cad, an 
Outrageous Stinker, a Jelly-bellied Flag-flapper (this was Stalky’s 
contribution), and several other things which it is not seemly to put down. 

The volunteer cadet-corps fell in next Monday, depressedly, with a face 
of shame. Even then, judicious silence might have turned the corner. 

Said Foxy: “After a fine speech like what you ‘eard night before last, you 
ought to take ‘old of your drill with re-newed activity. I don’t see how you 
can avoid comin’ out an’ marchin’ in the open now.” 

“Can’t we get out of it, then, Foxy?” Stalky’s fine old silky tone should 
have warned him. 

“No, not with his giving the flag so generously. He told me before he left 
this morning that there was no objection to the corps usin’ it as their own. 
It’s a handsome flag.” 

Stalky returned his rifle to the rack in dead silence, and fell out. His 
example was followed by Hogan and Ansell. Perowne hesitated. “Look 
here, oughtn’t we — ?” he began. 

“PII get it out of the locker in a minute,” said the Sergeant, his back 
turned. “Then we can — ” 

“Come on!” shouted Stalky. “What the devil are you waiting for? 
Dismiss! Break off.” 

“Why — what the — where the — ?” 

The rattle of Sniders, slammed into the rack, drowned his voice, as boy 


after boy fell out. 

“I — I don’t know that I shan’t have to report this to the Head,” he 
stammered. 

“Report, then, and be damned to you,” cried Stalky, white to the lips, and 
ran out. 

“Rummy thing!” said Beetle to McTurk. “I was in the study, doin’ a 
simply lovely poem about the Jelly-Bellied Flag-Flapper, an’ Stalky came 
in, an’ I said ‘Hullo!’ an’ he cursed me like a bargee, and then he began to 
blub like anything. Shoved his head on the table and howled. Hadn’t we 
better do something?” 

McTurk was troubled. “P’raps he’s smashed himself up somehow.” 

They found him, with very bright eyes, whistling between his teeth. 

“Did I take you in, Beetle? I thought I would. Wasn’t it a good draw? 
Didn’t you think I was blubbin’? Didn’t I do it well? Oh, you fat old ass!” 
And he began to pull Beetle’s ears and checks, in the fashion that was 
called “milking.” 

“I knew you were blubbin’,” Beetle replied, composedly. “Why aren’t 
you at drill?” 

“Drill! What drill?” 

“Don’t try to be a clever fool. Drill in the Gym.” 

““Cause there isn’t any. The volunteer cadet-corps is broke up — 
disbanded — dead — putrid — corrupt — -stinkin’. An’ if you look at me 
like that, Beetle, P1 slay you too... Oh, yes, an’ I’m goin’ to be reported to 
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the Head for swearin’. 


THE LAST TERM. 


It was within a few days of the holidays, the term-end examinations, and, 
more important still, the issue of the College paper which Beetle edited. He 
had been cajoled into that office by the blandishments of Stalky and 
McTurk and the extreme rigor of study law. Once installed, he discovered, 
as others have done before him, that his duty was to do the work while his 
friends criticized. Stalky christened it the “Swillingford Patriot,” in pious 
memory of Sponge — and McTurk compared the output unfavorably with 
Ruskin and De Quincey. Only the Head took an interest in the publication, 
and his methods were peculiar. He gave Beetle the run of his brown-bound, 
tobacco-scented library; prohibiting nothing, recommending nothing. There 
Beetle found a fat arm-chair, a silver inkstand, and unlimited pens and 
paper. There were scores and scores of ancient dramatists; there were 
Hakluyt, his voyages; French translations of Muscovite authors called 
Pushkin and Lermontoff; little tales of a heady and bewildering nature, 
interspersed with unusual songs — Peacock was that writer’s name; there 
was Borrow’s “Lavengro”; an odd theme, purporting to be a translation of 
something, called a “Ruba’iyat,” which the Head said was a poem not yet 
come to its own; there were hundreds of volumes of verse — -Crashaw; 
Dryden; Alexander Smith; L. E. L.; Lydia Sigourney; Fletcher and a purple 
island; Donne; Marlowe’s “Faust “; and — this made McTurk (to whom 
Beetle conveyed it) sheer drunk for three days — Ossian; “The Earthly 
Paradise”; “Atalanta in Calydon”; and Rossetti — to name only a few. Then 
the Head, drifting in under pretense of playing censor to the paper, would 
read here a verse and here another of these poets, opening up avenues. And, 
slow breathing, with half-shut eyes above his cigar, would he speak of great 
men living, and journals, long dead, founded in their riotous youth; of years 
when all the planets were little new-lit stars trying to find their places in the 
uncaring void, and he, the Head, knew them as young men know one 
another. So the regular work went to the dogs, Beetle being full of other 
matters and meters, hoarded in secret and only told to McTurk of an 
afternoon, on the sands, walking high and disposedly round the wreck of 
the Armada galleons, shouting and declaiming against the long-ridged seas. 

Thanks in large part to their house-master’s experienced distrust, the 
three for three consecutive terms had been passed over for promotion to the 
rank of prefect — an office that went by merit, and carried with it the honor 
of the ground-ash, and liberty, under restrictions, to use it. 


“But,” said Stalky, “come to think of it, we’ve done more giddy jesting 
with the Sixth since we’ve been passed over than any one else in the last 
seven years.” 

He touched his neck proudly. It was encircled by the stiffest of stick-up 
collars, which custom decreed could be worn only by the Sixth. And the 
Sixth saw those collars and said no word. “Pussy,” Abanazar, or Dick Four 
of a year ago would have seen them discarded in five minutes or... But the 
Sixth of that term was made up mostly of young but brilliantly clever boys, 
pets of the house-masters, too anxious for their dignity to care to come to 
open odds with the resourceful three. So they crammed their caps at the 
extreme back of their heads, instead of a trifle over one eye as the Fifth 
should, and rejoiced in patent-leather boots on week-days, and marvellous 
made-up ties on Sundays — no man rebuking. McTurk was going up for 
Cooper’s Hill, and Stalky for Sandhurst, in the spring; and the Head had 
told them both that, unless they absolutely collapsed during the holidays, 
they were safe. As a trainer of colts, the Head seldom erred in an estimate 
of form. 

He had taken Beetle aside that day and given him much good advice, not 
one word of which did Beetle remember when he dashed up to the study, 
white with excitement, and poured out the wondrous tale. It demanded a 
great belief. 

“You begin on a hundred a year?” said McTurk unsympathetically. 
“Rot!” 

“And my passage out! It’s all settled. The Head says he’s been breaking 
me in for this for ever so long, and I never knew — I never knew. One don’t 
begin with writing straight off, y'know. Begin by filling in telegrams and 
cutting things out o’ papers with scissors.” 

“Oh, Scissors! What an ungodly mess you’ll make of it,” said Stalky. 
“But, anyhow, this will be your last term, too. Seven years, my dearly 
beloved ‘earers — though not prefects.” 

“Not half bad years, either,” said McTurk. “I shall be sorry to leave the 
old Coll.; shan’t you?” 

They looked out over the sea creaming along the Pebbleridge in the clear 
winter light. “Wonder where we shall all be this time next year?” said 
Stalky absently. 

“This time five years,” said McTurk. 

“Oh,” said Beetle, “my leavin’s between ourselves. The Head hasn’t told 
any one. I know he hasn’t, because Prout grunted at me to-day that if I were 
more reasonable — yah! — I might be a prefect next term. I s’ppose he’s 


hard up for his prefects.” 

“Let’s finish up with a row with the Sixth,” suggested McTurk. 

“Dirty little schoolboys!” said Stalky, who already saw himself a 
Sandhurst cadet. “What’s the use?” 

“Moral effect,” quoth McTurk. “Leave an imperishable tradition, and all 
the rest of it.” 

“Better go into Bideford an’ pay up our debts,” said Stalky. “I’ve got 
three quid out of my father — ad hoc. Don’t owe more than thirty bob, 
either. Cut along, Beetle, and ask the Head for leave. Say you want to 
correct the ‘Swillingford Patriot.’” 

“Well, I do,” said Beetle. “It’ll be my last issue, and I’d like it to look 
decent. Pll catch him before he goes to his lunch.” 

Ten minutes later they wheeled out in line, by grace released from five 
o’clock call-over, and all the afternoon lay before them. So also unluckily 
did King, who never passed without witticisms. But brigades of Kings 
could not have ruffled Beetle that day. 

“Aha! Enjoying the study of light literature, my friends,” said he, rubbing 
his hands. “Common mathematics are not for such soaring minds as yours, 
are they?” 

(“One hundred a year,” thought Beetle, smiling into vacancy.) 

“Our open incompetence takes refuge in the flowery paths of inaccurate 
fiction. But a day of reckoning approaches, Beetle mine. I myself have 
prepared a few trifling foolish questions in Latin prose which can hardly be 
evaded even by your practised acts of deception. Ye-es, Latin prose. I think, 
if I may say so — but we shall see when the papers are set — ’Ulpian 
serves your need.’ Aha! ‘Elucescebat, quoth our friend.’ We shall see! We 
shall see!” 

Still no sign from Beetle. He was on a steamer, his passage paid into the 
wide and wonderful world — a thousand leagues beyond Lundy Island. 

King dropped him with a snarl. 

“He doesn’t know. He’ll go on correctin’ exercises an’ jawin’? an’ showin’ 
off before the little boys next term — and next.” Beetle hurried after his 
companions up the steep path of the furze-clad hill behind the College. 

They were throwing pebbles on the top of the gasometer, and the grimy 
gas-man in change bade them desist. They watched him oil a turncock sunk 
in the ground between two furze-bushes. 

“Cokey, what’s that for?” said Stalky. 

“To turn the gas on to the kitchens,” said Cokey. “If so be I didn’t turn 
her on, yeou young gen’lemen ‘ud be larnin’ your book by candlelight.” 


“Um!” said Stalky, and was silent for at least a minute. 

“Hullo! Where are you chaps going?” A bend of the lane brought them 
face to face with Tulke, senior prefect of King’s house — a smallish, white- 
haired boy, of the type that must be promoted on account of its intellect, and 
ever afterwards appeals to the Head to support its authority when zeal has 
outrun discretion. 

The three took no sort of notice. They were on lawful pass. Tulke 
repeated his question hotly, for he had suffered many slights from Number 
Five study, and fancied that he had at last caught them tripping. 

“What the devil is that to you?” Stalky replied with his sweetest smile. 

“Look here, I’m not goin’ — I’m not goin’ to be sworn at by the Fifth!” 
sputtered Tulke. 

“Then cut along and call a prefects’ meeting,” said McTurk, knowing 
Tulke’s weakness. 

The prefect became inarticulate with rage. 

“Mustn’t yell at the Fifth that way,” said Stalky. “It’s vile bad form.” 

“Cough it up, ducky!” McTurk said calmly. 

“I — I want to know what you chaps are doing out of bounds?” This with 
an important flourish of his ground-ash. 

“Ah,” said Stalky. “Now we’re gettin’ at it. Why didn’t you ask that 
before?” 

“Well, I ask it now. What are you doing?” 

“We’re admiring you, Tulke,” said Stalky. “We think you’re no end of a 
fine chap, don’t we?” 

“We do! We do!” A dog-cart with some girls in it swept round the corner, 
and Stalky promptly kneeled before Tulke in the attitude of prayer; so Tulke 
turned a color. 

“T’ve reason to believe — ” he began. 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” shouted Beetle, after the manner of Bideford’s 
town crier, “Tulke has reason to believe! Three cheers for Tulke!” 

They were given. “It’s all our giddy admiration,” said Stalky. “You know 
how we love you, Tulke. We love you so much we think you ought to go 
home and die. You’re too good to live, Tulke.” 

“Yes,” said McTurk. “Do oblige us by dyin’. Think how lovely you’d 
look stuffed!” 

Tulke swept up the road with an unpleasant glare in his eye. 

“That means a prefects’ meeting — sure pop,” said Stalky. “Honor of the 
Sixth involved, and all the rest of it. Tulke’ll write notes all this afternoon, 
and Carson will call us up after tea. They daren’t overlook that.” 


“Bet you a bob he follows us!” said McTurk. “He’s King’s pet, and it’s 
scalps to both of ‘em if we’re caught out. We must be virtuous.” 

“Then I move we go to Mother Yeo’s for a last gorge. We owe her about 
ten bob, and Mary’ll weep sore when she knows we’re leaving,” said 
Beetle. 

“She gave me an awful wipe on the head last time — Mary,” said Stalky. 

“She does if you don’t duck,” said McTurk. “But she generally kisses one 
back. Let’s try Mother Yeo.” 

They sought a little bottle-windowed half dairy, half restaurant, a dark- 
brewed, two-hundred-year-old house, at the head of a narrow side street. 
They had patronized it from the days of their fagdom, and were very much 
friends at home. 

“We’ve come to pay our debts, mother,” said Stalky, sliding his arm 
round the fifty-six-inch waist of the mistress of the establishment. “To pay 
our debts and say good-by — and — and we’re awf’ ly hungry.” 

“Aie!” said Mother Yeo, “makkin’ love to me! I’m shaamed of ‘ee.” 

“*Rackon us wouldn’t du no such thing if Mary was here,” said McTurk, 
lapsing into the broad North Devon that the boys used on their campaigns. 

“Who’m takin’ my name in vain?” The inner door opened, and Mary, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and apple-checked, entered with a bowl of cream in 
her bands. McTurk kissed her. Beetle followed suit, with exemplary calm. 
Both boys were promptly cuffed. 

“Niver kiss the maid when ‘e can kiss the mistress,” said Stalky, 
shamelessly winking at Mother Yeo, as he investigated a shelf of jams. 

“Glad to see one of ‘ee don’t want his head slapped no more?” said Mary 
invitingly, in that direction. 

“Neu! Reckon I can get ‘em give me,” said Stalky, his back turned. 

“Not by me — yeou little masterpiece!” 

“Niver asked ‘ee. There’s maids to Northam. Yiss — an’ Appledore.” An 
unreproducible sniff, half contempt, half reminiscence, rounded the retort. 

“Aie! Yeou won’t niver come to no good end. Whutt be ‘baout, smellin’ 
the cream?” 

““Tees bad,” said Stalky. “Zmell ‘un.” 

Incautiously Mary did as she was bid. 

“Bidevoor kiss.” 

“Niver amiss,” said Stalky, taking it without injury. 

“Yeou — yeou — yeou — ” Mary began, bubbling with mirth. 

“They’m better to Northam — more rich, laike an’ us gets them give 
back again,” he said, while McTurk solemnly waltzed Mother Yeo out of 


breath, and Beetle told Mary the sad news, as they sat down to clotted 
cream, jam, and hot bread. 

“Yiss. Yeou’ll niver zee us no more, Mary. We’re goin’ to be passons an’ 
missioners.” 

“Steady the Buffs!” said McTurk, looking through the blind. “Tulke has 
followed us. He’s comin’ up the street now.” 

“They’ve niver put us out o’ bounds,” said Mother Yeo. “Bide yeou still, 
my little dearrs.” She rolled into the inner room to make the score. 

“Mary,” said Stalky, suddenly, with tragic intensity. “Do ‘ee lov’ me, 
Mary?” 

“Iss — fai! Talled ‘ee zo since yeou was zo high!” the damsel replied. 

“Zee ‘un comin’ up street, then?” Stalky pointed to the unconscious 
Tulke. “He’ve niver been kissed by no sort or manner o’ maid in hees 
bomed laife, Mary. Oh, ‘tees shaamful!” 

“Whutt’s to do with me? ‘Twill come to ‘un in the way o’ nature, I 
rackon.” She nodded her head sagaciously. “You niver want me to kiss un 
— sure-ly>?” 

“Give ‘ee half-a-crown if ‘ee will,” said Stalky, exhibiting the coin. 

Half-a-crown was much to Mary Yeo, and a jest was more; but 

“Yeu’m afraid,” said McTurk, at the psychological moment. 

“Aie!” Beetle echoed, knowing her weak point. “There’s not a maid to 
Northam ‘ud think twice. An’ yeou such a fine maid, tu!” 

McTurk planted one foot firmly against the inner door lest Mother Yeo 
should return inopportunely, for Mary’s face was set. It was then that Tulke 
found his way blocked by a tall daughter of Devon — that county of easy 
kisses, the pleasantest under the sun. He dodged aside politely. She 
reflected a moment, and laid a vast hand upon his shoulder. 

“Where be ‘ee gwaine tu, my dearr?” said she. 

Over the handkerchief he had crammed into his mouth Stalky could see 
the boy turn scarlet. 

“Gie I a kiss! Don’t they larn ‘ee manners to College?” 

Tulke gasped and wheeled. Solemnly and conscientiously Mary kissed 
him twice, and the luckless prefect fled. 

She stepped into the shop, her eyes full of simple wonder. “Kissed ‘un?” 
said Stalky, handing over the money. 

“Iss, fai! But, oh, my little body, he’m no Colleger. ‘Zeemed tu-minded 
to cry, like.” 

“Well, we won’t. Yell couldn’t make us cry that way,” said McTurk. 
“Try.” 


Whereupon Mary cuffed them all round. 

As they went out with tingling ears, said Stalky generally, “Don’t think 
there’ll be much of a prefects’ meeting.” 

“Wont there, just!” said Beetle. “Look here. If he kissed her — which is 
our tack — he is a cynically immoral hog, and his conduct is blatant 
indecency. Confer orationes Regis furiosissimi, when he collared me readin’ 
‘Don Juan.’” 

““Course he kissed her,” said McTurk. “In the middle of the street. With 
his house-cap on!” 

“Time, 3.57 p.m. Make a note o’ that. What d’you mean, Beetle?” said 
Stalky. 

“Well! He’s a truthful little beast. He may say he was kissed.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then!” Beetle capered at the mere thought of it. “Don’t you see? 
The corollary to the giddy proposition is that the Sixth can’t protect 
‘emselves from outrages an’ ravishin’s. Want nursemaids to look after ‘em! 
We’ve only got to whisper that to the Coll. Jam for the Sixth! Jam for us! 
Either way it’s jammy!” 

“By Gum!” said Stalky. “Our last term’s endin’ well. Now you cut along 
an’ finish up your old rag, and Turkey and me will help. We’ll go in the 
back way. No need to bother Randall.” 

“Don’t play the giddy garden-goat, then?” Beetle knew what help meant, 
though he was by no means averse to showing his importance before his 
allies. The little loft behind Randall’s printing office was his own territory, 
where he saw himself already controlling the “Times.” Here, under the 
guidance of the inky apprentice, he had learned to find his way more or less 
circuitously about the case, and considered himself an expert compositor. 

The school paper in its locked formes lay on a stone-topped table, a proof 
by the side; but not for worlds would Beetle have corrected from the mere 
proof. With a mallet and a pair of tweezers, he knocked out mysterious 
wedges of wood that released the forme, picked a letter here and inserted a 
letter there, reading as he went along and stopping much to chuckle over his 
own contributions. 

“You won’t show off like that,” said McTurk, “when you’ve got to do it 
for your living. Upside down and backwards, isn’t it? Let’s see if I can read 
it.” 

“Get out!” said Beetle. “Go and read those formes in the rack there, if 
you think you know so much.” 

“Formes in a rack! What’s that? Don’t be so beastly professional.” 


McTurk drew off with Stalky to prowl about the office. They left little 
unturned. 

“Come here a shake, Beetle. What’s this thing?” aid Stalky, in a few 
minutes. “Looks familiar.” 

Said Beetle, after a glance: “It’s King’s Latin prose exam. paper. In — In 
Varrem: actio prima. What a lark!” 

“Think o’ the pure-souled, high-minded boys who’d give their eyes for a 
squint at it!” said McTurk. 

“No, Willie dear,” said Stalky; “that would be wrong and painful to our 
kind teachers. You wouldn’t crib, Willie, would you?” 

“Can’t read the beastly stuff, anyhow,” was the reply. “Besides, we’re 
leavin’ at the end o’ the term, so it makes no difference to us.” 

““Member what the Considerate Bloomer did to Spraggon’s account of 
the Puffin’ton Hounds? We must sugar Mr. King’s milk for him,” said 
Stalky, all lighted from within by a devilish joy. “Let’s see what Beetle can 
do with those forceps he’s so proud of.” 

“Don’t see now you can make Latin prose much more cock-eye than it is, 
but we’ll try,” said Beetle, transposing an aliud and Asiae from two 
sentences. “Let’s see! We’ll put that full-stop a little further on, and begin 
the sentence with the next capital. Hurrah! Here’s three lines that can move 
up all in a lump.” 

“One of those scientific rests for which this eminent huntsman is so 
justly celebrated.’” Stalky knew the Puffington run by heart. 

“Hold on! Here’s a vol — voluntate quidnam all by itself,” said McTurk. 

“TIl attend to her in a shake. Quidnam goes after Dolabella.” 

“Good old Dolabella,” murmured Stalky. “Don’t break him. Vile prose 
Cicero wrote, didn’t he? He ought to be grateful for — ” 

“Hullo!” said McTurk, over another forme. “What price a giddy ode? Qui 
— quis — oh, it’s Quis multa gracilis, o’ course.” 

“Bring it along. We’ve sugared the milk here,” said Stalky, after a few 
minutes’ zealous toil. “Never thrash your hounds unnecessarily.” 

“Quis munditiis? I swear that’s not bad,” began Beetle, plying the 
tweezers. “Don’t that interrogation look pretty? Heu quoties fidem! That 
sounds as if the chap were anxious an’ excited. Cui flavam religas in rosa 
— Whose flavor is relegated to a rose. Mutatosque Deos flebit in antro.” 

“Mute gods weepin’ in a cave,” suggested Stalky. “‘Pon my Sam, Horace 
needs as much lookin’ after as — Tulke.” 

They edited him faithfully till it was too dark to see. 

“Aha! Elucescebat, quoth our friend.’ Ulpian serves my need, does it? If 


King can make anything out of that, I’m a blue-eyed squatteroo,” said 
Beetle, as they slid out of the loft window into a back alley of old 
acquaintance and started on a three-mile trot to the College. But the 
revision of the classics had detained them too long. They halted, blown and 
breathless, in the furze at the back of the gasometer, the College lights 
twinkling below, ten minutes at least late for tea and lock-up. 

“Tt’s no good,” puffed McTurk. “Bet a bob Foxy is waiting for defaulters 
under the lamp by the Fives Court. It’s a nuisance, too, because the Head 
gave us long leave, and one doesn’t like to break it.” 

“Let me now from the bonded ware’ouse of my knowledge,’” began 
Stalky. 

“Oh, rot! Don’t Jorrock. Can we make a run for it?” snapped McTurk. 

““Bishops’ boots Mr. Radcliffe also condemned, an’ spoke ‘ighly in favor 
of tops cleaned with champagne an’ abricot jam.’ Where’s that thing Cokey 
was twiddlin’ this afternoon?” 

They heard him groping in the wet, and presently beheld a great miracle. 
The lights of the Coastguard cottages near the sea went out; the brilliantly 
illuminated windows of the Golf-club disappeared, and were followed by 
the frontages of the two hotels. Scattered villas dulled, twinkled, and 
vanished. Last of all, the College lights died also. They were left in the 
pitchy darkness of a windy winter’s night. 

“Blister my kidneys. It is a frost. The dahlias are dead!’” said Stalky. 
“Bunk!” 

They squattered through the dripping gorse as the College hummed like 
an angry hive and the dining-rooms chorused, “Gas! gas! gas!” till they 
came to the edge of the sunk path that divided them from their study. 
Dropping that ha-ha like bullets, and rebounding like boys, they dashed to 
their study, in less than two minutes had changed into dry trousers and coat, 
and, ostentatiously slippered, joined the mob in the dining-hall, which 
resembled the storm-centre of a South American revolution. 

“*Hellish dark and smells of cheese.’” Stalky elbowed his way into the 
press, howling lustily for gas. “Cokey must have gone for a walk. Foxy’ ll 
have to find him.” 

Prout, as the nearest house-master, was trying to restore order, for rude 
boys were flicking butter-pats across chaos, and McTurk had turned on the 
fags’ tea-urn, so that many were parboiled and wept with an unfeigned 
dolor. The Fourth and Upper Third broke into the school song, the “Vive la 
Compagnie,” to the accompaniment of drumming knife-handles; and the 
junior forms shrilled bat-like shrieks and raided one another’s victuals. Two 


hundred and fifty boys in high condition, seeking for more light, are truly 
earnest inquirers. 

When a most vile smell of gas told them that supplies had been renewed, 
Stalky, waistcoat unbuttoned, sat gorgedly over what might have been his 
fourth cup of tea. “And that’s all right,” he said. “Hullo! ‘Ere’s Pomponius 
Ego!” 

It was Carson, the head of the school, a simple, straight-minded soul, and 
a pillar of the First Fifteen, who crossed over from the prefects’ table and in 
a husky, official voice invited the three to attend in his study in half an hour. 
“Prefects’ meetin’! Prefects’ meetin’!” hissed the tables, and they imitated 
barbarically the actions and effects of the ground-ash. 

“How are we goin’ to jest with ‘em?” said Stalky, turning half-face to 
Beetle. “It’s your play this time!” 

“Look here,” was the answer, “all I want you to do is not to laugh. I’m 
goin’ to take charge o’ young Tulke’s immorality — a’ la King, and it’s 
goin’ to be serious. If you can’t help laughin’ don’t look at me, or PI go 
pop.” 

“T see. All right,” said Stalky. 

McTurk’s lank frame stiffened in every muscle and his eyelids dropped 
half over his eyes. That last was a war-signal. 

The eight or nine seniors, their faces very set and sober, were ranged in 
chairs round Carson’s severely Philistine study. Tulke was not popular 
among them, and a few who had had experience of Stalky and Company 
doubted that he might, perhaps, have made an ass of himself. But the 
dignity of the Sixth was to be upheld. So Carson began hurriedly: “Look 
here, you chaps, I’ve — we’ve sent for you to tell you you’re a good deal 
too cheeky to the Sixth — have been for some time — and — and we’ve 
stood about as much as we’re goin’ to, and it seems you’ve been cursin’ and 
swearin’ at Tulke on the Bideford road this afternoon, and we’re goin’ to 
show you you can’t do it. That’s all.” 

“Well, that’s awfully good of you,” said Stalky, “but we happen to have a 
few rights of our own, too. You can’t, just because you happen to be made 
prefects, haul up seniors and jaw ‘em on spec., like a house-master. We 
aren’t fags, Carson. This kind of thing may do for Davies Tertius, but it 
won’t do for us.” 

“Tt’s only old Prout’s lunacy that we weren’t prefects long ago. You know 
that,” said McTurk. “You haven’t any tact.” 

“Hold on,” said Beetle. “A prefects’ meetin’ has to be reported to the 
Head. I want to know if the Head backs Tulke in this business?” 


“Well — well, it isn’t exactly a prefects’ meeting,” said Carson. “We only 
called you in to warn you.” 

“But all the prefects are here,” Beetle insisted. “Where’s the difference?” 

“My Gum!” said Stalky. “Do you mean to say you’ve just called us in for 
a jaw — after comin’ to us before the whole school at tea an’ givin’ ‘em the 
impression it was a prefects’ meeting? ‘Pon my Sam, Carson, you’|l get into 
trouble, you will.” 

“Hole-an’-corner business — hole-an’-corner business,” said McTurk, 
wagging his head. “Beastly suspicious.” 

The Sixth looked at each other uneasily. Tulke had called three prefects’ 
meetings in two terms, till the Head had informed the Sixth that they were 
expected to maintain discipline without the recurrent menace of his 
authority. Now, it seemed that they had made a blunder at the outset, but 
any right-minded boy would have sunk the legality and been properly 
impressed by the Court. Beetle’s protest was distinct “cheek.” 

“Well, you chaps deserve a lickin’,” cried one Naughten incautiously. 
Then was Beetle filled with a noble inspiration. 

“For interferin’ with Tulke’s amours, eh?” Tulke turned a rich sloe color. 
“Oh, no, you don’t!” Beetle went on. “You’ve had your innings. We’ve 
been sent up for cursing and swearing at you, and we’re goin’ to be let off 
with a warning! Are we? Now then, you’re going to catch it.” 

“I — I — I” Tulke began. “Don’t let that young devil start jawing.” 

“If you’ve anything to say you must say it decently,” said Carson. 

“Decently? I will. Now look here. When we went into Bideford we met 
this ornament of the Sixth — is that decent enough? — hanging about on 
the road with a nasty look in his eye. We didn’t know then why he was so 
anxious to stop us, but at five minutes to four, when we were in Yeo’s shop, 
we saw Tulke in broad daylight, with his house-cap on, kissin’ an’ huggin’ a 
woman on the pavement. Is that decent enough for you?” 

“T didn’t — I wasn’t.” 

“We saw you!” said Beetle. “And now — Pll be decent, Carson — you 
sneak back with her kisses” (not for nothing had Beetle perused the later 
poets) “hot on your lips and call prefects’ meetings, which aren’t prefects’ 
meetings, to uphold the honor of the Sixth.” A new and heaven-cleft path 
opened before him that instant. “And how do we know,” he shouted — 
”how do we know how many of the Sixth are mixed up in this abominable 
affair?” 

“Yes, that’s what we want to know,” said McTurk, with simple dignity. 

“We meant to come to you about it quietly, Carson, but you would have 


the meeting,” said Stalky sympathetically. 

The Sixth were too taken aback to reply. So, carefully modelling his 
rhetoric on King, Beetle followed up the attack, surpassing and surprising 
himself, “It — it isn’t so much the cynical immorality of the biznai, as the 
blatant indecency of it, that’s so awful. As far as we can see, it’s impossible 
for us to go into Bideford without runnin’ up against some prefect’s 
unwholesome amours. There’s nothing to snigger over, Naughten. I don’t 
pretend to know much about these things — but it seems to me a chap must 
be pretty far dead in sin” (that was a quotation from the school chaplain) 
“when he takes to embracing his paramours” (that was Hakluyt) “before all 
the city” (a reminiscence of Milton). “He might at least have the decency — 
you’re authorities on decency, I believe — to wait till dark. But he didn’t. 
You didn’t! Oh, Tulke. You — you incontinent little animal!” 

“Here, shut up a minute. What’s all this about, Tulke?” said Carson. 

“T — look here. I’m awfully sorry. I never thought Beetle would take this 
line.” 

“Because — you’ve — no decency — you — thought — I hadn’t,” cried 
Beetle all in one breath. 

“Tried to cover it all up with a conspiracy, did you?” said Stalky. 

“Direct insult to all three of us,” said McTurk. “A most filthy mind you 
have, Tulke.” 

“T’ll shove you fellows outside the door if you go on like this,” said 
Carson angrily. 

“That proves it’s a conspiracy,” said Stalky, with the air of a virgin 
martyr. 

“I — I was goin’ along the street — I swear I was,” cried Tulke, “and — 
and I’m awfully sorry about it — a woman came up and kissed me. I swear 
I didn’t kiss her.” 

There was a pause, filled by Stalky’s long, liquid whistle of contempt, 
amazement, and derision. 

“On my honor,” gulped the persecuted one. “Oh, do stop him jawing.” 

“Very good,” McTurk interjected. “We are compelled, of course, to 
accept your statement.” 

“Confound it!” roared Naughten. “You aren’t head-prefect here, 
McTurk.” 

“Oh, well,” returned the Irishman, “you know Tulke better than we do. I 
am only speaking for ourselves. We accept Tulke’s word. But all I can say is 
that if I’d been collared in a similarly disgustin’ situation, and had offered 
the same explanation Tulke has, I — I wonder what you’d have said. 


However, it seems on Tulke’s word of honor — ” 

“And Tulkus — beg pardon — kiss, of course — -Tulkiss is an honorable 
man,” put in Stalky. 

“ — that the Sixth can’t protect ‘emselves from bein’ kissed when they 
go for a walk!” cried Beetle, taking up the running with a rush. “Sweet 
business, isn’t it? Cheerful thing to tell the fags, ain’t it? We aren’t prefects, 
of course, but we aren’t kissed very much. Don’t think that sort of thing 
ever enters our heads; does it, Stalky>?” 

“Oh, no!” said Stalky, turning aside to hide his emotions. McTurk’s face 
merely expressed lofty contempt and a little weariness. 

“Well, you seem to know a lot about it,” interposed a prefect. 

“Can’t help it — when you chaps shove it under our noses.” Beetle 
dropped into a drawling parody of King’s most biting colloquial style — the 
gentle rain after the thunder-storm. “Well, it’s all very sufficiently vile and 
disgraceful, isn’t it? I don’t know who comes out of it worst: Tulke, who 
happens to have been caught; or the other fellows who haven’t. And we — 
” here he wheeled fiercely on the other two — ”we’ve got to stand up and 
be jawed by them because we’ve disturbed their intrigues.” 

“Hang it! I only wanted to give you a word of warning,” said Carson, 
thereby handing himself bound to the enemy. 

“Warn? You?” This with the air of one who finds loathsome gifts in his 
locker. “Carson, would you be good enough to tell us what conceivable 
thing there is that you are entitled to warn us about after this exposure? 
Warn? Oh, it’s a little too much! Let’s go somewhere where it’s clean.” 

The door banged behind their outraged innocence. 

“Oh, Beetle! Beetle! Beetle! Golden Beetle!” sobbed Stalky, hurling 
himself on Beetle’s panting bosom as soon as they reached the study. 
“However did you do it?” 

“Dear-r man” said McTurk, embracing Beetle’s head with both arms, 
while he swayed it to and fro on the neck, in time to this ancient burden — 

“Pretty lips — sweeter than — cherry or plum. 
Always look — jolly and — never look glum; 
Seem to say — Come away. Kissy! — come, come! 
Yummy-yum! Yummy-yum! Yummy-yum-yum!” 

“Look out. You’ll smash my gig-lamps,” puffed Beetle, emerging. 
“Wasn’t it glorious? Didn’t I ‘Eric’ ‘em splendidly? Did you spot my cribs 
from King? Oh, blow!” His countenance clouded. “There’s one adjective I 
didn’t use — obscene. Don’t know how I forgot that. It’s one of King’s pet 
ones, too.” 


“Never mind. They’ll be sendin’ ambassadors round in half a shake to 
beg us not to tell the school. It’s a deuced serious business for them,” said 
McTurk. “Poor Sixth — poor old Sixth!” 

“Immoral young rips,” Stalky snorted. “What an example to pure-souled 
boys like you and me!” 

And the Sixth in Carson’s study sat aghast, glowering at Tulke, who was 
on the edge of tears. “Well,” said the head-prefect acidly. “You’ve made a 
pretty average ghastly mess of it, Tulke.” 

“Why — why didn’t you lick that young devil Beetle before he began 
jawing?” Tulke wailed. 

“I knew there’d be a row,” said a prefect of Prout’s house. “But you 
would insist on the meeting, Tulke.” 

“Yes, and a fat lot of good it’s done us,” said Naughten. “They come in 
here and jaw our heads off when we ought to be jawin’ them. Beetle talks to 
us as if we were a lot of blackguards and — and all that. And when they’ve 
hung us up to dry, they go out and slam the door like a house-master. All 
your fault, Tulke.” 

“But I didn’t kiss her.” 

“You ass! If you’d said you had and stuck to it, it would have been ten 
times better than what you did,” Naughten retorted. “Now they’ ll tell the 
whole school — and Beetle’|l make up a lot of beastly rhymes and nick- 
names.” 

“But, hang it, she kissed me!” Outside of his work, Tulke’s mind moved 
slowly. 

“Tm not thinking of you. I’m thinking of us. Pll go up to their study and 
see if I can make ‘em keep quiet!” 

“Tulke’s awf’ly cut up about this business,” Naughten began, 
ingratiatingly, when he found Beetle. 

“Who’s kissed him this time?” 

“ —_ and I’ve come to ask you chaps, and especially you, Beetle, not to 
let the thing be known all over the school. Of course, fellows as senior as 
you are can easily see why.” 

“Um!” said Beetle, with the cold reluctance of one who foresees an 
unpleasant public duty. “I suppose I must go and talk to the Sixth again.” 

“Not the least need, my dear chap, I assure you,” said Naughten hastily. 
“TIl take any message you care to send.” 

But the chance of supplying the missing adjective was too tempting. So 
Naughten returned to that still undissolved meeting, Beetle, white, icy, and 
aloof, at his heels. 


“There seems,” he began, with laboriously crisp articulation, “there 
seems to be a certain amount of uneasiness among you as to the steps we 
may think fit to take in regard to this last revelation of the — ah — 
obscene. If it is any consolation to you to know that we have decided — for 
the honor of the school, you understand — to keep our mouths shut as to 
these — ah — obscenities, you — ah — have it.” 

He wheeled, his head among the stars, and strode statelily back to his 
study, where Stalky and McTurk lay side by side upon the table wiping their 
tearful eyes — too weak to move. 

The Latin prose paper was a success beyond their wildest dreams. Stalky 
and McTurk were, of course, out of all examinations (they did extra-tuition 
with the Head), but Beetle attended with zeal. 

“This, I presume, is a par-ergon on your part,” said King, as he dealt out 
the papers. “One final exhibition ere you are translated to loftier spheres? A 
last attack on the classics? It seems to confound you already.” 

Beetle studied the print with knit brows. “I can’t make head or tail of it,” 
he murmured. “What does it mean?” 

“No, no!” said King, with scholastic coquetry. “We depend upon you to 
give us the meaning. This is an examination, Beetle mine, not a guessing- 
competition. You will find your associates have no difficulty in — ” 

Tulke left his place and laid the paper on the desk. King looked, read, and 
turned a ghastly green. 

“Stalky’s missing a heap,” thought Beetle. “Wonder hew King’ll get out 
of it!” 

“There seems,” King began with a gulp, “a certain modicum of truth in 
our Beetle’s remark. I am — er — inclined to believe that the worthy 
Randall must have dropped this in ferule — if you know what that means. 
Beetle, you purport to be an editor. Perhaps you can enlighten the form as to 
formes.” 

“What, sir! Whose form! I don’t see that there’s any verb in this sentence 
at all, an’ — an’ — the Ode is all different, somehow.” 

“I was about to say, before you volunteered your criticism, that an 
accident must have befallen the paper in type, and that the printer reset it by 
the light of nature. No — ” he held the thing at arm’s length — ”our 
Randall is not an authority on Cicero or Horace.” 

“Rather mean to shove it off on Randall,” whispered Beetle to his 
neighbor. “King must ha’ been as screwed as an owl when he wrote it out.” 

“But we can amend the error by dictating it.” 

“No, sir.” The answer came pat from a dozen throats at once. “That cuts 


the time for the exam. Only two hours allowed, sir. “Tisn’t fair. It’s a 
printed-paper exam. How’re we goin’ to be marked for it! It’s all Randall’s 
fault. It isn’t our fault, anyhow. An exam.’s an exam.,” etc., etc. 

Naturally Mr. King considered this was an attempt to undermine his 
authority, and, instead of beginning dictation at once, delivered a lecture on 
the spirit in which examinations should be approached. As the storm 
subsided, Beetle fanned it afresh. 

“Eh? What? What was that you were saying to MacLagan?” 

“T only said I thought the papers ought to have been looked at before they 
were given out, sir.” 

“Hear, hear!” from a back bench. Mr. King wished to know whether 
Beetle took it upon himself personally to conduct the traditions of the 
school. His zeal for knowledge ate up another fifteen minutes, during which 
the prefects showed unmistakable signs of boredom. 

“Oh, it was a giddy time,” said Beetle, afterwards, in dismantled Number 
Five. “He gibbered a bit, and I kept him on the gibber, and then he dictated 
about a half of Dolabella & Co.” 

“Good old Dolabella! Friend of mine. Yes?” said Stalky, pensively. 

“Then we had to ask him how every other word was spelt, of course, and 
he gibbered a lot more. He cursed me and MacLagan (Mac played up like a 
trump) and Randall, and the ‘materialized ignorance of the unscholarly 
middle classes,’ ‘lust for mere marks,’ and all the rest. It was what you 
might call a final exhibition — a last attack — a giddy par-ergon.” 

“But o’ course he was blind squiffy when he wrote the paper. I hope you 
explained that?” said Stalky. 

“Oh, yes. I told Tulke so. I said an immoral prefect an’ a drunken house- 
master were legitimate inferences. Tulke nearly blubbed. He’s awfully shy 
of us since Mary’s time.” 

Tulke preserved that modesty till the last moment — till the journey- 
money had been paid, and the boys were filling the brakes that took them to 
the station. Then the three tenderly constrained him to wait a while. 

“You see, Tulke, you may be a prefect,” said Stalky, “but I’ve left the 
Coll. Do you see, Tulke, dear?” 

“Yes, I see. Don’t bear malice, Stalky.” 

“Stalky? Curse your impudence, you young cub,” shouted Stalky, 
magnificent in top-hat, stiff collar, spats, and high-waisted, snuff-colored 
ulster. “I want you to understand that I’m Mister Corkran, an’ you’re a dirty 
little schoolboy.” 

“Besides bein’ frabjously immoral,” said McTurk. “Wonder you aren’t 


ashamed to foist your company on pure-minded boys like us.” 

“Come on, Tulke,’ cried Naughten, from the prefects’ brake. 

“Yes, we’re comin’. Shove up and make room, you Collegers. You’ve all 
got to be back next term, with your ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘Oh, sir,’ an’ ‘No sir’ an’ 
‘Please sir’; but before we say good-by we’re going to tell you a little story. 
Go on, Dickie” (this to the driver); “we’re quite ready. Kick that hat-box 
under the seat, an’ don’t crowd your Uncle Stalky.” 

“As nice a lot of high-minded youngsters as you’d wish to see,” said 
McTurk, gazing round with bland patronage. “A trifle immoral, but then — 
boys will be boys. It’s no good tryin’ to look stuffy, Carson. Mister Corkran 
will now oblige with the story of Tulke an’ Mary Yeo!” 


’ 


SLAVES OF THE LAMP: PART II. 


That very Infant who told the story of the capture of Boh Na Ghee [A 
Conference of the Powers: “Many Inventions”] to Eustace Cleaver, novelist, 
inherited an estateful baronetcy, with vast revenues, resigned the service, 
and became a landholder, while his mother stood guard over him to see that 
he married the right girl. But, new to his position, he presented the local 
volunteers with a full-sized magazine-rifle range, two miles long, across the 
heart of his estate, and the surrounding families, who lived in savage 
seclusion among woods full of pheasants, regarded him as an erring 
maniac. The noise of the firing disturbed their poultry, and Infant was cast 
out from the society of J.P.’s and decent men till such time as a daughter of 
the county might lure him back to right thinking. He took his revenge by 
filling the house with choice selections of old schoolmates home on leave 
— affable detrimentals, at whom the bicycle-riding maidens of the 
surrounding families were allowed to look from afar. I knew when a troop- 
ship was in port by the Infant’s invitations. Sometimes he would produce 
old friends of equal seniority; at others, young and blushing giants whom I 
had left small fags far down in the Lower Second; and to these Infant and 
the elders expounded the whole duty of man in the Army. 

“T’ve had to cut the service,” said the Infant; “but that’s no reason why 
my vast stores of experience should be lost to posterity.” He was just thirty, 
and in that same summer an imperious wire drew me to his baronial castle: 
“Got good haul; ex Tamar. Come along.” 

It was an unusually good haul, arranged with a single eye to my benefit. 
There was a baldish, broken-down captain of Native Infantry, shivering 
with ague behind an indomitable red nose — and they called him Captain 
Dickson. There was another captain, also of Native Infantry, with a fair 
mustache; his face was like white glass, and his hands were fragile, but he 
answered joyfully to the cry of Tertius. There was an enormously big and 
well-kept man, who had evidently not campaigned for years, clean-shaved, 
soft-voiced, and cat-like, but still Abanazar for all that he adorned the 
Indian Political Service; and there was a lean Irishman, his face tanned 
blue-black with the suns of the Telegraph Department. Luckily the baize 
doors of the bachelors’ wing fitted tight, for we dressed promiscuously in 
the corridor or in each other’s rooms, talking, calling, shouting, and anon 
waltzing by pairs to songs of Dick Four’s own devising. 

There were sixty years of mixed work to be sifted out between us, and 


since we had met one another from time to time in the quick scene-shifting 
of India — a dinner, camp, or a race-meeting here; a dak-bungalow or 
railway station up country somewhere else — we had never quite lost 
touch. Infant sat on the banisters, hungrily and enviously drinking it in. He 
enjoyed his baronetcy, but his heart yearned for the old days. 

It was a cheerful babel of matters personal, provincial, and imperial, 
pieces of old call-over lists, and new policies, cut short by the roar of a 
Burmese gong, and we went down not less than a quarter of a mile of stairs 
to meet Infant’s mother, who had known us all in our school-days and 
greeted us as if those had ended a week ago. But it was fifteen years since, 
with tears of laughter, she had lent me a gray princess-skirt for amateur 
theatricals. 

That was a dinner from the “Arabian Nights,” served in an eighty-foot 
hall full of ancestors and pots of flowering roses, and, what was more 
impressive, heated by steam. When it was ended and the little mother had 
gone away — (“You boys want to talk, so I shall say good-night now”) — 
we gathered about an apple-wood fire, in a gigantic polished steel grate, 
under a mantel-piece ten feet high, and the Infant compassed us about with 
curious liqueurs and that kind of cigarette which serves best to introduce 
your own pipe. 

“Oh, bliss!” grunted Dick Four from a sofa, where he had been packed 
with a rug over him. “First time I’ve been warm since I came home.” 

We were all nearly on top of the fire, except Infant, who had been long 
enough at home to take exercise when he felt chilled. This is a grisly 
diversion, but much affected by the English of the Island. 

“If you say a word about cold tubs and brisk walks,” drawled McTurk, 
“Pll kill you, Infant. I’ve got a liver, too. ‘Member when we used to think it 
a treat to turn out of our beds on a Sunday morning — thermometer fifty- 
seven degrees if it was summer — and bathe off the Pebbleridge? Ugh!” 

“Thing I don’t understand,” said Tertius, “was the way we chaps used to 
go down into the lavatories, boil ourselves pink, and then come up with all 
our pores open into a young snow-storm or a black frost. Yet none of our 
chaps died, that I can remember.” 

“Talkin’ of baths,” said McTurk, with a chuckle, “‘member our bath in 
Number Five, Beetle, the night Rabbits-Eggs rocked King? What wouldn’t 
I give to see old Stalky now! He is the only one of the two Studies not 
here.” 

“Stalky is the great man of his Century,” said Dick Four. 

“How d’you know?” I asked. 


“How do I know?” said Dick Four, scornfully. “If you’ve ever been in a 
tight place with Stalky you wouldn’t ask.” 

“T haven’t seen him since the camp at Pindi in ‘87,” I said. “He was goin’ 
strong then — about seven feet high and four feet through.” 

“Adequate chap. Infernally adequate,” said Tertius, pulling his mustache 
and staring into the fire. 

“Got dam’ near court-martialed and broke in Egypt in ‘84,” the Infant 
volunteered. “I went out in the same trooper with him — as raw as he was. 
Only I showed it, and Stalky didn’t.” 

“What was the trouble?” said McTurk, reaching forward absently to 
twitch my dress-tie into position. 

“Oh, nothing. His colonel trusted him to take twenty Tommies out to 
wash, or groom camels, or something at the back of Suakin, and Stalky got 
embroiled with Fuzzies five miles in the interior. He conducted a masterly 
retreat and wiped up eight of ‘em. He knew jolly well he’d no right to go 
out so far, so he took the initiative and pitched in a letter to his colonel, who 
was frothing at the mouth, complaining of the ‘paucity of support accorded 
to him in his operations.’ Gad, it might have been one fat brigadier slangin’ 
another! Then he went into the Staff Corps.” 

“That — is — entirely — Stalky,” said Abanazar from his arm-chair. 

“You’ve come across him, too?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied in his softest tones. “I was at the tail of that — that 
epic. Don’t you chaps know?” 

We did not — Infant, McTurk, and I; and we called for information very 
politely. 

““Twasn’t anything,” said Tertius. “We got into a mess up in the Khye- 
Kheen Hills a couple o’ years ago, and Stalky pulled us through. That’s all.” 

McTurk gazed at Tertius with all an Irishman’s contempt for the tongue- 
tied Saxon. 

“Heavens!” he said. “And it’s you and your likes govern Ireland. Tertius, 
aren’t you ashamed?” 

“Well, I can’t tell a yarn. I can chip in when the other fellow starts 
bukhing. Ask him.” He pointed to Dick Four, whose nose gleamed 
scornfully over the rug. 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” said Dick Four. “Give me a whiskey and soda. 
I’ve been drinking lemon-squash and ammoniated quinine while you chaps 
were bathin’ in champagne, and my head’s singin’ like a top.” 

He wiped his ragged mustache above the drink; and, his teeth chattering 
in his head, began: “You know the Khye-Kheen-Malo’t expedition, when 


we scared the souls out of ‘em with a field force they daren’t fight against? 
Well, both tribes — there was a coalition against us — came in without 
firing a shot; and a lot of hairy villains, who had no more power over their 
men than I had, promised and vowed all sorts of things. On that very 
slender evidence, Pussy dear — ” 

“T was at Simla,” said Abanazar, hastily. 

“Never mind, you’re tarred with the same brush. On the strength of those 
tuppenny-ha’penny treaties, your asses of Politicals reported the country as 
pacified, and the Government, being a fool, as usual, began road-makin’ — 
dependin’ on local supply for labor. ‘Member that, Pussy? ‘Rest of our 
chaps who’d had no look-in during the campaign didn’t think there’d be 
any more of it, and were anxious to get back to India. But I’d been in two of 
these little rows before, and I had my suspicions. I engineered myself, 
summa ingenio, into command of a road-patrol — no shovellin’, only 
marching up and down genteelly with a guard. They’d withdrawn all the 
troops they could, but I nucleused about forty Pathans, recruits chiefly, of 
my regiment, and sat tight at the base-camp while the road-parties went to 
work, as per Political survey.” 

“Had some rippin’ sing-songs in camp, too,” said Tertius. 

“My pup” — thus did Dick Four refer to his subaltern — ”was a pious 
little beast. He didn’t like the sing-songs, and so he went down with 
pneumonia. I rootled round the camp, and found Tertius gassing about as a 
D.A.Q.M.G., which, God knows, he isn’t cut out for. There were six or 
eight of the old Coll. at base-camp (we’re always in force for a frontier 
row), but I’d heard of Tertius as a steady old hack, and I told him he had to 
shake off his D.A.Q.M.G. breeches and help me. Tertius volunteered like a 
shot, and we settled it with the authorities, and out we went — forty 
Pathans, Tertius, and me, looking up the road-parties. Macnamara’s — 
*member old Mac, the Sapper, who played the fiddle so damnably at 
Umballa? — Mac’s party was the last but one. The last was Stalky’s. He 
was at the head of the road with some of his pet Sikhs. Mac said he 
believed he was all right.” 

“Stalky is a Sikh,” said Tertius. “He takes his men to pray at the Durbar 
Sahib at Amritzar, regularly as clockwork, when he can.” 

“Don’t interrupt, Tertius. It was about forty miles beyond Mac’s before I 
found him; and my men pointed out gently, but firmly, that the country was 
risin’. What kind o’ country, Beetle? Well, Pm no word-painter, thank 
goodness, but you might call it a hellish country! When we weren’t up to 
our necks in snow, we were rolling down the khud. The well-disposed 


inhabitants, who were to supply labor for the road-making (don’t forget 
that, Pussy dear), sat behind rocks and took pot-shots at us. ‘Old, old story! 
We all legged it in search of Stalky. I had a feeling that he’d be in good 
cover, and about dusk we found him and his road-party, as snug as a bug in 
a rug, in an old Malo’t stone fort, with a watch-tower at one corner. It 
overhung the road they had blasted out of the cliff fifty feet below; and 
under the road things went down pretty sheer, for five or six hundred feet, 
into a gorge about half a mile wide and two or three miles long. There were 
chaps on the other side of the gorge scientifically gettin’ our range. So I 
hammered on the gate and nipped in, and tripped over Stalky in a greasy, 
bloody old poshteen, squatting on the ground, eating with his men. I’d only 
seen him for half a minute about three months before, but I might have met 
him yesterday. He waved his hand all sereno. 

“Hullo, Aladdin! Hullo, Emperor!’ he said. ‘You’re just in time for the 
performance.’” 

“I saw his Sikhs looked a bit battered. ‘Where’s your command? Where’s 
your subaltern?’ I said. 

“Here — all there is of it,’ said Stalky. ‘If you want young Everett, he’s 
dead, and his body’s in the watch-tower. They rushed our road-party last 
week, and got him and seven men. We’ve been besieged for five days. I 
suppose they let you through to make sure of you. The whole country’s up. 
‘Strikes me you’ve walked into a first-class trap.’ He grinned, but neither 
Tertius nor I could see where the deuce the fun was. We hadn’t any grub for 
our men, and Stalky had only four days’ whack for his. That came of 
dependin’ upon your asinine Politicals, Pussy dear, who told us that the 
inhabitants were friendly. 

“To make us quite comfy, Stalky took us up to the watch-tower to see 
poor Everett’s body, lyin’ in a foot o’ drifted snow. It looked like a girl of 
fifteen — not a hair on the little fellow’s face. He’d been shot through the 
temple, but the Malo’ts had left their mark on him. Stalky unbuttoned the 
tunic, and showed it to us — a rummy sickle-shaped cut on the chest. 
‘Member the snow all white on his eyebrows, Tertius? ‘Member when 
Stalky moved the lamp and it looked as if he was alive?” 

“Ye-es,” said Tertius, with a shudder. “‘Member the beastly look on 
Stalky’s face, though, with his nostrils all blown out, same as he used to 
look when he was bullyin’ a fag? That was a lovely evening.” 

“We held a council of war up there over Everett’s body. Stalky said the 
Malo’ts and Khye-Kheens were up together; havin’ sunk their blood feuds 
to settle us. The chaps we’d seen across the gorge were Khye-Kheens. It 


was about half a mile from them to us as a bullet flies, and they’d made a 
line of sungars under the brow of the hill to sleep in and starve us out. The 
Malo’ts, he said, were in front of us promiscuous. There wasn’t good cover 
behind the fort, or they’d have been there, too. Stalky didn’t mind the 
Malo’ts half as much as he did the Khye-Kheens. He said the Malo’ts were 
treacherous curs. What I couldn’t understand was, why in the world the two 
gangs didn’t join in and rush us. There must have been at least five hundred 
of ‘em. Stalky said they didn’t trust each other very well, because they were 
ancestral enemies when they were at home; and the only time they’d tried a 
rush he’d hove a couple of blasting-charges among ‘em, and that had 
sickened ‘em a bit. 

“Tt was dark by the time we finished, and Stalky, always serene, said: 
“You command now. I don’t suppose you mind my taking any action I may 
consider necessary to reprovision the fort?’ I said, ‘Of course not,’ and then 
the lamp blew out. So Tertius and I had to climb down the tower steps (we 
didn’t want to stay with Everett) and got back to our men. Stalky had gone 
off — to count the stores, I supposed. Anyhow, Tertius and I sat up in case 
of a rush (they were plugging at us pretty generally, you know), relieving 
each other till the mornin’. 

“Mornin’ came. No Stalky. Not a sign of him. I took counsel with his 
senior native officer — a grand, white-whiskered old chap — Rutton Singh, 
from Jullunder-way. He only grinned, and said it was all right. Stalky had 
been out of the fort twice before, somewhere or other, accordin’ to him. He 
said Stalky ‘ud come back unchipped, and gave me to understand that 
Stalky was an invulnerable Guru of sorts. All the same, I put the whole 
command on half rations, and set ‘em to pickin’ out loopholes. 

“About noon there was no end of a snow-storm, and the enemy stopped 
firing. We replied gingerly, because we were awfully short of ammunition. 
Don’t suppose we fired five shots an hour, but we generally got our man. 
Well, while I was talking with Rutton Singh I saw Stalky coming down 
from the watch-tower, rather puffy about the eyes, his poshteen coated with 
claret-colored ice. 

“<No trustin’ these snow-storms,’ he said. ‘Nip out quick and snaffle what 
you can get. There’s a certain amount of friction between the Khye-Kheens 
and the Malo’ts just now.’ 

“T turned Tertius out with twenty Pathans, and they bucked about in the 
snow for a bit till they came on to a sort of camp about eight hundred yards 
away, with only a few men in charge and half a dozen sheep by the fire. 
They finished off the men, and snaffled the sheep and as much grain as they 


could carry, and came back. No one fired a shot at ‘em. There didn’t seem 
to be anybody about, but the snow was falling pretty thick. 

“That’s good enough,’ said Stalky when we got dinner ready and he was 
chewin’ mutton-kababs off a cleanin’ rod. ‘There’s no sense riskin’ men. 
They’re holding a pow-wow between the Khye-Kheens and the Malo’ts at 
the head of the gorge. I don’t think these so-called coalitions are much 
good.’ 

“Do you know what that maniac had done? Tertius and I shook it out of 
him by instalments. There was an underground granary cellar-room below 
the watch-tower, and in blasting the road Stalky had blown a hole into one 
side of it. Being no one else but Stalky, he’d kept the hole open for his own 
ends; and laid poor Everett’s body slap over the well of the stairs that led 
down to it from the watch-tower. He’d had to move and replace the corpse 
every time he used the passage. The Sikhs wouldn’t go near the place, of 
course. Well, he’d got out of this hole, and dropped on to the road. Then, in 
the night and a howling snow-storm, he’d dropped over the edge of the 
khud, made his way down to the bottom of the gorge, forded the nullah, 
which was half frozen, climbed up on the other side along a track he’d 
discovered, and come out on the right flank of the Khye-Kheens. He had 
then — listen to this! — crossed over a ridge that paralleled their rear, 
walked half a mile behind that, and come out on the left of their line where 
the gorge gets shallow and where there was a regular track between the 
Malo’t and the Khye-Kheen camps. That was about two in the morning, 
and, as it turned out, a man spotted him — a Khye-Kheen. So Stalky 
abolished him quietly, and left him — with the Malo’t mark on his chest, 
same as Everett had. 

“T was just as economical as I could be,’ Stalky said to us. ‘If he’d 
shouted I should have been slain. I’d never had to do that kind of thing but 
once before, and that was the first time I tried that path. It’s perfectly 
practicable for infantry, you know.’ 

““What about your first man?’ I said. 

“Oh, that was the night after they killed Everett, and I went out lookin’ 
for a line of retreat for my men. A man found me. I abolished him — 
privatim — scragged him. But on thinkin’ it over it occurred to me that if I 
could find the body (I’d hove it down some rocks) I might decorate it with 
the Malo’t mark and leave it to the Khye-Kheens to draw inferences. So I 
went out again the next night and did. The Khye-Kheens are shocked at the 
Malo’ts perpetratin’ these two dastardly outrages after they’d sworn to sink 
all bleed feuds. I lay up behind their sungars early this morning and 


watched ‘em. They all went to confer about it at the head of the gorge. 
Awf’ly annoyed they are. Don’t wonder.’ You know the way Stalky drops 
out his words, one by one.” 

“My God!” said the Infant, explosively, as the full depth of the strategy 
dawned on him. 

“Dear-r man!” said McTurk, purring rapturously. 

“Stalky stalked,” said Tertius. “That’s all there is to it.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said Dick Four. “Don’t you remember how he insisted 
that he had only applied his luck? Don’t you remember how Rutton Singh 
grabbed his boots and grovelled in the snow, and how our men shouted?” 

“None of our Pathans believed that was luck,” said Tertius. “They swore 
Stalky ought to have been born a Pathan, and — ’member we nearly had a 
row in the fort when Rutton Singh said Stalky was a Pathan? Gad, how 
furious the old chap was with my Jemadar! But Stalky just waggled his 
finger and they shut up. 

“Old Rutton Singh’s sword was half out, though, and he swore he’d 
cremate every Khye-Kheen and Malo’t he killed. That made the Jemadar 
pretty wild, because he didn’t mind fighting against his own creed, but he 
wasn’t going to crab a fellow Mussulman’s chances of Paradise. Then 
Stalky jabbered Pushtu and Punjabi in alternate streaks. Where the deuce 
did he pick up his Pushtu from, Beetle?” 

“Never mind his language, Dick,” said I. “Give us the gist of it.” 

“T flatter myself I can address the wily Pathan on occasion, but, hang it 
all, I can’t make puns in Pushtu, or top off my arguments with a smutty 
story, as he did. He played on those two old dogs o’ war like a — like a 
concertina. Stalky said — and the other two backed up his knowledge of 
Oriental nature — that the Khye-Kheens and the Malo’ts between ‘em 
would organize a combined attack on us that night, as a proof of good faith. 
They wouldn’t drive it home, though, because neither side would trust the 
other on account, as Rutton Singh put it, of the little accidents. Stalky’s 
notion was to crawl out at dusk with his Sikhs, manoeuvre ‘em along this 
ungodly goat-track that he’d found, to the back of the Khye-Kheen position, 
and then lob in a few long shots at the Malo’ts when the attack was well on. 
‘That'll divert their minds and help to agitate ‘em,’ he said. ‘Then you 
chaps can come out and sweep up the pieces, and we’ll rendezvous at the 
head of the gorge. After that, I move we get back to Mac’s camp and have 
something to eat.” 

“You were commandin’?” the Infant suggested. 

“I was about three months senior to Stalky, and two months Tertius’s 


senior,” Dick Four replied. “But we were all from the same old Coll. I 
should say ours was the only little affair on record where some one wasn’t 
jealous of some one else.” 

“We weren’t,” Tertius broke in, “but there was another row between Gul 
Sher Khan and Rutton Singh. Our Jemadar said — he was quite right — 
that no Sikh living could stalk worth a damn; and that Koran Sahib had 
better take out the Pathans, who understood that kind of mountain work. 
Rutton Singh said that Koran Sahib jolly well knew every Pathan was a 
born deserter, and every Sikh was a gentleman, even if he couldn’t crawl on 
his belly. Stalky struck in with some woman’s proverb or other, that had the 
effect of doublin’ both men up with a grin. He said the Sikhs and the 
Pathans could settle their claims on the Khye-Kheens and Malo’ts later on, 
but he was going to take his Sikhs along for this mountain-climbing job, 
because Sikhs could shoot. They can, too. Give ‘em a mule-load of 
ammunition apiece, and they’re perfectly happy.” 

“And out he gat,” said Dick Four. “As soon as it was dark, and he’d had a 
bit of a snooze, him and thirty Sikhs went down through the staircase in the 
tower, every mother’s son of ‘em salutin’ little Everett where It stood 
propped up against the wall. The last I heard him say was, ‘Kubbadar! 
tumbleinga! [Look out; you’ll fall!] and they tumbleingaed over the black 
edge of nothing. Close upon 9 p.m. the combined attack developed; Khye- 
Kheens across the valley, and Malo’ts in front of us, pluggin’ at long range 
and yellin’ to each other to come along and cut our infidel throats. Then 
they skirmished up to the gate, and began the old game of calling our 
Pathans renegades, and invitin’ ‘em to join the holy war. One of our men, a 
young fellow from Dera Ismail, jumped on the wall to slang ‘em back, and 
jumped down, blubbing like a child. He’d been hit smack in the middle of 
the hand. ‘Never saw a man yet who could stand a hit in the hand without 
weepin’ bitterly. It tickles up all the nerves. So Tertius took his rifle and 
smote the others on the head to keep them quiet at the loopholes. The dear 
children wanted to open the gate and go in at ‘em generally, but that didn’t 
suit our book. 

“At last, near midnight, I heard the wop, wop, wop, of Stalky’s Martinis 
across the valley, and some general cursing among the Malo’ts, whose main 
body was hid from us by a fold in the hillside. Stalky was brownin’ ‘em at a 
great rate, and very naturally they turned half right and began to blaze at 
their faithless allies, the Khye-Kheens — regular volley firin’. In less than 
ten minutes after Stalky opened the diversion they were going it hammer 
and tongs, both sides the valley. When we could see, the valley was rather a 


mixed-up affair. The Khye-Kheens had streamed out of their sungars above 
the gorge to chastise the Malo’ts, and Stalky — I was watching him through 
my glasses — had slipped in behind ‘em. Very good. The Khye-Kheens had 
to leg it along the hillside up to where the gorge got shallow and they could 
cross over to the Malo’ts, who were awfully cheered to see the Khye- 
Kheens taken in the rear. 

“Then it occurred to me to comfort the Khye-Kheens. So I turned out the 
whole command, and we advanced a’ la pas de charge, doublin’ up what, 
for the sake of argument, we’ll call the Malo’ts’ left flank. Even then, if 
they’d sunk their differences, they could have eaten us alive; but they’d 
been firin’ at each other half the night, and they went on firin’. Queerest 
thing you ever saw in your born days! As soon as our men doubled up to 
the Malo’ts, they’d blaze at the Khye-Kheens more zealously than ever, to 
show they were on our side, run up the valley a few hundred yards, and halt 
to fire again. The moment Stalky saw our game he duplicated it his side the 
gorge; and, by Jove! the Khye-Kheens did just the same thing.” 

“Yes, but,” said Tertius, “you’ve forgot him playin’ ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind 
the baby’ on the bugle to hurry us up.” 

“Did he?” roared McTurk. Somehow we all began to sing it, and there 
was an interruption. 

“Rather,” said Tertius, when we were quiet. No one of the Aladdin 
company could forget that tune. “Yes, he played ‘Patsy.’ Go on, Dick.” 

“Finally,” said Dick Four, “we drove both mobs into each other’s arms on 
a bit of level ground at the head of the valley, and saw the whole crew whirl 
off, fightin’ and stabbin’ and swearin’ in a blindin’ snow-storm. They were a 
heavy, hairy lot, and we didn’t follow ‘em. 

“Stalky had captured one prisoner — an old pensioned Sepoy of twenty- 
five years’ service, who produced his discharge — an awf’ly sportin’ old 
card. He had been tryin’ to make his men rush us early in the day. He was 
sulky — angry with his own side for their cowardice, and Rutton Singh 
wanted to bayonet him — Sikhs don’t understand fightin’ against the 
Government after you’ve served it honestly — but Stalky rescued him, and 
froze on to him tight — with ulterior motives, I believe. When we got back 
to the fort, we buried young Everett — Stalky wouldn’t hear of blowin’ up 
the place — and bunked. We’d only lost ten men, all told.” 

“Only ten, out of seventy. How did you lose ‘em?” I asked. 

“Oh, there was a rush on the fort early in the night, and a few Malo’ts got 
over the gate. It was rather a tight thing for a minute or two, but the recruits 
took it beautifully. Lucky job we hadn’t any badly wounded men to carry, 


because we had forty miles to Macnamara’s camp. By Jove, how we legged 
it! Half way in, old Rutton Singh collapsed, so we slung him across four 
rifles and Stalky’s overcoat; and Stalky, his prisoner, and a couple of Sikhs 
were his bearers. After that I went to sleep. You can, you know, on the 
march, when your legs get properly numbed. Mac swears we all marched 
into his camp snoring and dropped where we halted. His men lugged us into 
the tents like gram-bags. I remember wakin’ up and seeing Stalky asleep 
with his head on old Rutton Singh’s chest. He slept twenty-four hours. I 
only slept seventeen, but then I was coming down with dysentery.” 

“Coming down? What rot! He had it on him before we joined Stalky in 
the fort,” said Tertius. 

“Well, you needn’t talk! You hove your sword at Macnamara and 
demanded a drum-head court-martial every time you saw him. The only 
thing that soothed you was putting you under arrest every half hour. You 
were off your head for three days.” 

“Don’t remember a word of it,” said Tertius, placidly. “I remember my 
orderly giving me milk, though.” 

“How did Stalky come out?” McTurk demanded, purling hard over his 
pipe. 

“Stalky? Like a serene Brahmini bull. Poor old Mac was at his Royal 
Engineers’ wits’ end to know what to do. You see I was putrid with 
dysentery, Tertius was ravin’, half the men had frost-bite, and Macnamara’s 
orders were to break camp and come in before winter. So Stalky, who 
hadn’t turned a hair, took half his supplies to save him the bother o’ luggin’ 
‘em back to the plains, and all the ammunition he could get at, and, consilio 
et auxilio Rutton Singhi, tramped back to his fort with all his Sikhs and his 
precious prisoners, and a lot of dissolute hangers-on that he and the prisoner 
had seduced into service. He had sixty men of sorts — and his brazen 
cheek. Mac nearly wept with joy when he went. You see there weren’t any 
explicit orders to Stalky to come in before the passes were blocked: Mac is 
a great man for orders, and Stalky’s a great man for orders — when they 
suit his book.” 

“He told me he was goin’ to the Engadine,” said Tertius. “Sat on my cot 
smokin’ a cigarette, and makin’ me laugh till I cried. Macnamara bundled 
the whole lot of us down to the plains next day. We were a walkin’ 
hospital.” 

“Stalky told me that Macnamara was a simple godsend to him,” said 
Dick Four. “I used to see him in Mac’s tent listenin’ to Mac playin’ the 
fiddle, and, between the pieces, wheedlin’ Mac out of picks and shovels and 


dynamite cartridges hand-over-fist. Well, that was the last we saw of Stalky. 
A week or so later the passes were shut with snow, and I don’t think Stalky 
wanted to be found particularly just then.” 

“He didn’t,” said the fair and fat Abanazar. “He didn’t. Ho, ho!” 

Dick Four threw up his thin, dry hand with the blue veins at the back of 
it. “Hold on a minute, Pussy; Pll let you in at the proper time. I went down 
to my regiment, and that spring, five mouths later, I got off with a couple of 
companies on detachment: nominally to look after some friends of ours 
across the border; actually, of course, to recruit. It was a bit unfortunate, 
because an ass of a young Naick carried a frivolous blood-feud he’d 
inherited from his aunt into those hills, and the local gentry wouldn’t 
volunteer into my corps. Of course, the Naick had taken short leave to 
manage the business; that was all regular enough; but he’d stalked my pet 
orderly’s uncle. It was an infernal shame, because I knew Harris of the 
Ghuznees would be covering that ground three months later, and he’d 
snaffle all the chaps I had my eyes on. Everybody was down on the Naick, 
because they felt he ought to have had the decency to postpone his — his 
disgustful amours till our companies were full strength. 

“Still the beast had a certain amount of professional feeling left. He sent 
one of his aunt’s clan by night to tell me that, if I’d take safeguard, he’d put 
me on to a batch of beauties. I nipped over the border like a shot, and about 
ten miles the other side, in a nullah, my rapparee-in-charge showed me 
about seventy men variously armed, but standing up like a Queen’s 
company. Then one of ‘em stepped out and lugged round an old bugle, just 
like — who’s the man? — Bancroft, ain’t it? — feeling for his eye-glass in 
a farce, and played ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby. Arrah, Patsy, mind’ — that 
was as for as he could get.” 

That, also, was as far as Dick Four could get, because we had to sing the 
old song through twice, again and once more, and subsequently, in order to 
repeat it. 

“He explained that if I knew the rest of the song he had a note for me 
from the man the song belonged to. Whereupon, my children, I finished that 
old tune on that bugle, and this is what I got. I knew you’d like to look at it. 
Don’t grab.” (We were all struggling for a sight of the well-known 
unformed handwriting.) “Pll read it aloud. 

“Fort Everett, February 19. 

“Dear Dick, or Tertius: The bearer of this is in charge of seventy-five 
recruits, all pukka devils, but desirous of leading new lives. They have been 
slightly polished, and after being boiled may shape well. I want you to give 


thirty of them to my adjutant, who, though God’s own ass, will need men 
this spring. The rest you can keep. You will be interested to learn that I have 
extended my road to the end of the Malo’t country. All headmen and priests 
concerned in last September’s affair worked one month each, supplying 
road metal from their own houses. Everett’s grave is covered by a forty-foot 
mound, which should serve well as a base for future triangulations. Rutton 
Singh sends his best salaams. I am making some treaties, and have given 
my prisoner — who also sends his salaams — local rank of Khan Bahadur. 
“A. L. Cockran.’ 

“Well, that was all,” said Dick Four, when the roaring, the shouting, the 
laughter, and, I think, the tears, had subsided. “I chaperoned the gang across 
the border as quick as I could. They were rather homesick, but they cheered 
up when they recognized some of my chaps, who had been in the Khye- 
Kheen row, and they made a rippin’ good lot. It’s rather more than three 
hundred miles from Fort Everett to where I picked ‘em up. Now, Pussy, tell 
‘em the latter end o’ Stalky as you saw it.” 

Abanazar laughed a little nervous, misleading, official laugh. 

“Oh, it wasn’t much. I was at Simla in the spring, when our Stalky, out of 
his snows, began corresponding direct with the Government.” 

“After the manner of a king,” suggested Dick Four. “My turn now, Dick. 
He’d done a whole let of things he shouldn’t have done, and constructively 
pledged the Government to all sorts of action.” 

“<Pledged the State’s ticker, eh?” said McTurk, with a nod to me. 

“About that; but the embarrassin’ part was that it was all so thunderin’ 
convenient, so well reasoned, don’t you know? Came in as pat as if he’d 
had access to all sorts of information — which he couldn’t, of course.” 

“Pooh!” said Tertius, “I back Stalky against the Foreign Office any day.” 

“He’d done pretty nearly everything he could think of, except strikin’ 
coins in his own image and superscription, all under cover of buildin’ this 
infernal road and bein’ blocked by the snow. His report was simply 
amazin’. Von Lennaert tore his hair over it at first, and then he gasped, 
‘Who the dooce is this unknown Warren Hastings? He must be slain. He 
must be slain officially! The Viceroy’ll never stand it. It’s unheard of. He 
must be slain by his Excellency in person. Order him up here and pitch in a 
stinger.’ Well, I sent him no end of an official stinger, and I pitched in an 
unofficial telegram at the same time.” 

“You!” This with amazement from the Infant, for Abanazar resembled 
nothing so much as a fluffy Persian cat. 

“Yes — me,” said Abanazar. ““Twasn’t much, but after what you’ve said, 


Dicky, it was rather a coincidence, because I wired: 
“*Aladdin now has got his wife, 
Your Emperor is appeased. 
I think you’d better come to life: 
We hope you’ve all been pleased.’ 

“Funny how that old song came up in my head. That was fairly non- 
committal and encouragin’. The only flaw was that his Emperor wasn’t 
appeased by very long chalks. Stalky extricated himself from his mountain 
fastnesses and leafed up to Simla at his leisure, to be offered up on the 
horns of the altar.” 

“But,” I began, “surely the Commander-in-Chief is the proper — ” 

“His Excellency had an idea that if he blew up one single junior captain 
— same as King used to blow us up — he was holdin’ the reins of empire, 
and, of course, as long as he had that idea, Von Lennaert encouraged him. 
I’m not sure Von Lennaert didn’t put that notion into his head.” 

“They’ve changed the breed, then, since my time,” I said. 

“P’r’aps. Stalky was sent up for his wiggin’ like a bad little boy. I’ve 
reason to believe that His Excellency’s hair stood on end. He walked into 
Stalky for one hour — Stalky at attention in the middle of the floor, and (so 
he vowed) Von Lennaert pretending to soothe down His Excellency’s 
topknot in dumb show in the background. Stalky didn’t dare to look up, or 
he’d have laughed.” 

“Now, wherefore was Stalky not broken publicly?” said the Infant, with a 
large and luminous leer. 

“Ah, wherefore?” said Abanazar. “To give him a chance to retrieve his 
blasted career, and not to break his father’s heart. Stalky hadn’t a father, but 
that didn’t matter. He behaved like a — like the Sanawar Orphan Asylum, 
and His Excellency graciously spared him. Then he came round to my 
office and sat opposite me for ten minutes, puffing out his nostrils. Then he 
said, ‘Pussy, if I thought that basket-hanger — °” 

“Hah! He remembered that,” said McTurk. 

“That two-anna basket-hanger governed India, I swear I’d become a 
naturalized Muscovite to-morrow. I’m a femme incomprise. This thing’s 
broken my heart. It’ll take six months’ shootin’-leave in India to mend it. 
Do you think I can get it, Pussy?’ 

“He got it in about three minutes and a half, and seventeen days later he 
was back in the arms of Rutton Singh — horrid disgraced — with orders to 
hand over his command, etc., to Cathcart MacMonnie.” 

“Observe!” said Dick Four. “One colonel of the Political Department in 


charge of thirty Sikhs, on a hilltop. Observe, my children!” 

“Naturally, Cathcart not being a fool, even if he is a Political, let Stalky 
do his shooting within fifteen miles of Fort Everett for the next six months, 
and I always understood they and Rutton Singh and the prisoner were as 
thick as thieves. Then Stalky loafed back to his regiment, I believe. I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

“T have, though,” said McTurk, swelling with pride. 

We all turned as one man. “It was at the beginning of this hot weather. I 
was in camp in the Jullunder doab and stumbled slap on Stalky in a Sikh 
village; sitting on the one chair of state, with half the population grovellin’ 
before him, a dozen Sikh babies on his knees, an old harridan clappin’ him 
on the shoulder, and a garland o’ flowers round his neck. Told me he was 
recruitin’. We dined together that night, but he never said a word of the 
business at the Fort. Told me, though, that if I wanted any supplies I’d 
better say I was Koran Sahib’s bhai; and I did, and the Sikhs wouldn’t take 
my money.” 

“Ah! That must have been one of Rutton Singh’s villages,” said Dick 
Four; and we smoked for some time in silence. 

“T say,” said McTurk, casting back through the years, “did Stalky ever 
tell you how Rabbits-Eggs came to rock King that night?” 

“No,” said Dick Four. Then McTurk told. “I see,” said Dick Four, 
nodding. “Practically he duplicated that trick over again. There’s nobody 
like Stalky.” 

“That’s just where you make the mistake,” I said. “India’s full of Stalkies 
— Cheltenham and Haileybury and Marlborough chaps — that we don’t 
know anything about, and the surprises will begin when there is really a big 
row on.” 

“Who will be surprised?” said Dick Four. 

“The other side. The gentlemen who go to the front in first-class 
carriages. Just imagine Stalky let loose on the south side of Europe with a 
sufficiency of Sikhs and a reasonable prospect of loot. Consider it quietly.” 

“There’s something in that, but you’re too much of an optimist, Beetle,” 
said the Infant. 

“Well, Pve a right to be. Ain’t I responsible for the whole thing? You 
needn’t laugh. Who wrote ‘Aladdin now has got his wife’ — eh?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” said Tertius. 

“Everything,” said I. 

“Prove it,” said the Infant. 

And I have. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Se 


This famous story collection was first published in 1902 and are among 
Kipling’s best known work. The tales are known as pourquoi stories, which 
are fantastic accounts of how various phenomena came about. The Just So 
Stories have a typical theme of a particular animal being modified from an 
original form to its current form by the acts of man, or some magical being. 
For example, the Whale has a tiny throat from a swallowed mariner who 
tied a raft in there to block the whale from swallowing others. The Camel 
has a hump given to him by a djinn as punishment for the camel refusing to 
work (the hump allows the camel to work longer between eating). The 
Leopard has spots painted on him by an Ethiopian (after the Ethiopian 
painted himself black). The Kangaroo gets its powerful hind legs, long tail, 
and hopping gait after being chased all day by a dingo, who was sent after 
the Kangaroo by a minor god whom the Kangaroo had asked to make him 
different from all other animals. 
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How the Whale Go 


HOW THE WHALE GOT HIS THROAT 





N the sea, once upon a time, O my Best Beloved, there was a Whale, and he 
ate fishes. He ate the starfish and the garfish, and the crab and the dab, and 
the plaice and the dace, and the skate and his mate, and the mackereel and 
the pickereel, and the really truly twirly-whirly eel. All the fishes he could 
find in all the sea he ate with his mouth — so! Till at last there was only 
one small fish left in all the sea, and he was a small ‘Stute Fish, and he 
swam a little behind the Whale’s right ear, so as to be out of harm’s way. 
Then the Whale stood up on his tail and said, ‘I’m hungry.’ And the small 
‘Stute Fish said in a small ‘stute voice, ‘Noble and generous Cetacean, have 
you ever tasted Man?’ 

‘No,’ said the Whale. ‘What is it like?’ 

‘Nice,’ said the small ‘Stute Fish. ‘Nice but nubbly.’ 

‘Then fetch me some,’ said the Whale, and he made the sea froth up with 
his tail. 

‘One at a time is enough,’ said the ‘Stute Fish. ‘If you swim to latitude 
Fifty North, longitude Forty West (that is magic), you will find, sitting on a 
raft, in the middle of the sea, with nothing on but a pair of blue canvas 
breeches, a pair of suspenders (you must not forget the suspenders, Best 


Beloved), and a jack-knife, one shipwrecked Mariner, who, it is only fair to 
tell you, is a man of infinite-resource-and-sagacity..’ 

So the Whale swam and swam to latitude Fifty North, longitude Forty 
West, as fast as he could swim, and on a raft, in the middle of the sea, with 
nothing to wear except a pair of blue canvas breeches, a pair of suspenders 
(you must particularly remember the suspenders, Best Beloved), and a jack- 
knife, he found one single, solitary shipwrecked Mariner, trailing his toes in 
the water. (He had his mummy’s leave to paddle, or else he would never 
have done it, because he was a man of infinite-resource-and-sagacity. ) 

Then the Whale opened his mouth back and back and back till it nearly 
touched his tail, and he swallowed the shipwrecked Mariner, and the raft he 
was sitting on, and his blue canvas breeches, and the suspenders (which you 
must not forget), and the jack-knife — He swallowed them all down into 
his warm, dark, inside cupboards, and then he smacked his lips — so, and 
turned round three times on his tail. 

But as soon as the Mariner, who was a man of infinite-resource-and- 
sagacity, found himself truly inside the Whale’s warm, dark, inside 
cupboards, he stumped and he jumped and he thumped and he bumped, and 
he pranced and he danced, and he banged and he clanged, and he hit and he 
bit, and he leaped and he creeped, and he prowled and he howled, and he 
hopped and he dropped, and he cried and he sighed, and he crawled and he 
bawled, and he stepped and he lepped, and he danced hornpipes where he 
shouldn’t, and the Whale felt most unhappy indeed. (Have you forgotten the 
suspenders?) 
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This is the picture of the Whale swallowing the Mariner with his infinite- 
resource-and-sagacity, and the raft and the jack-knife and his suspenders, 
which you must not forget. The buttony-things are the Mariner’s 
suspenders, and you can see the knife close by them. He is sitting on the 
raft, but it has tilted up sideways, so you don’t see much of it. The whity 
thing by the Mariner’s left hand is a piece of wood that he was trying to row 
the raft with when the Whale came along. The piece of wood is called the 
jaws-of-a-gaff. The Mariner left it outside when he went in. The Whale’s 
name was Smiler, and the Mariner was called Mr. Henry Albert Bivvens, 
A.B. The little ‘Stute Fish is hiding under the Whale’s tummy, or else I 
would have drawn him. The reason that the sea looks so ooshy-skooshy is 
because the Whale is sucking it all into his mouth so as to suck in Mr. 
Henry Albert Bivvens and the raft and the jack-knife and the suspenders. 
You must never forget the suspenders. 

So he said to the ‘Stute Fish, “This man is very nubbly, and besides he is 
making me hiccough. What shall I do?’ 

‘Tell him to come out,’ said the ‘Stute Fish. 

So the Whale called down his own throat to the shipwrecked Mariner, 
‘Come out and behave yourself. I’ve got the hiccoughs.’ 

‘Nay, nay!’ said the Mariner. ‘Not so, but far otherwise. Take me to my 
natal-shore and the white-cliffs-of-Albion, and Pll think about it.” And he 
began to dance more than ever. 

“You had better take him home,’ said the ‘Stute Fish to the Whale. ‘I 


ought to have warned you that he is a man of infinite-resource-and- 
sagacity.’ 





Here is the Whale looking for the little ‘Stute Fish, who is hiding under 
the Door-sills of the Equator. The little ‘Stute Fish’s name was Pingle. He is 
hiding among the roots of the big seaweed that grows in front of the Doors 
of the Equator. I have drawn the Doors of the Equator. They are shut. They 
are always kept shut, because a door ought always to be kept shut. The 
ropy-thing right across is the Equator itself; and the things that look like 
rocks are the two giants Moar and Koar, that keep the Equator in order. 
They drew the shadow-pictures on the doors of the Equator, and they 
carved all those twisty fishes under the Doors. The beaky-fish are called 
beaked Dolphins, and the other fish with the queer heads are called 
Hammer-headed Sharks. The Whale never found the little ‘Stute Fish till he 
got over his temper, and then they became good friends again. 

So the Whale swam and swam and swam, with both flippers and his tail, 
as hard as he could for the hiccoughs; and at last he saw the Mariner’s 
natal-shore and the white-cliffs-of-Albion, and he rushed half-way up the 
beach, and opened his mouth wide and wide and wide, and said, ‘Change 
here for Winchester, Ashuelot, Nashua, Keene, and stations on the 
Fitchburg Road;’ and just as he said ‘Fitch’ the Mariner walked out of his 
mouth. But while the Whale had been swimming, the Mariner, who was 
indeed a person of infinite-resource-and-sagacity, had taken his jack-knife 


and cut up the raft into a little square grating all running criss-cross, and he 
had tied it firm with his suspenders (now you know why you were not to 
forget the suspenders!), and he dragged that grating good and tight into the 
Whale’s throat, and there it stuck! Then he recited the following Sloka, 
which, as you have not heard it, I will now proceed to relate — 


By means of a grating 
I have stopped your ating. 


For the Mariner he was also an Hi-ber-ni-an. And he stepped out on the 
shingle, and went home to his mother, who had given him leave to trail his 
toes in the water; and he married and lived happily ever afterward. So did 
the Whale. But from that day on, the grating in his throat, which he could 
neither cough up nor swallow down, prevented him eating anything except 
very, very small fish; and that is the reason why whales nowadays never eat 
men or boys or little girls. 

The small ‘Stute Fish went and hid himself in the mud under the Door- 
sills of the Equator. He was afraid that the Whale might be angry with him. 

The Sailor took the jack-knife home. He was wearing the blue canvas 
breeches when he walked out on the shingle. The suspenders were left 





When the cabin port-holes are dark and green 
Because of the seas outside; 

When the ship goes wop (with a wiggle between) 
And the steward falls into the soup-tureen, 

And the trunks begin to slide; 

When Nursey lies on the floor in a heap, 

And Mummy tells you to let her sleep, 

And you aren’t waked or washed or dressed, 
Why, then you will know (if you haven’t guessed) 
You’re ‘Fifty North and Forty West!’ 





7 How the Camel Got His Hump 


HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP 





OW this is the next tale, and it tells how the Camel got his big hump. 

In the beginning of years, when the world was so new and all, and the 
Animals were just beginning to work for Man, there was a Camel, and he 
lived in the middle of a Howling Desert because he did not want to work; 
and besides, he was a Howler himself. So he ate sticks and thorns and 
tamarisks and milkweed and prickles, most ‘scruciating idle; and when 
anybody spoke to him he said ‘Humph!’ Just ‘Humph!’ and no more. 

Presently the Horse came to him on Monday morning, with a saddle on 
his back and a bit in his mouth, and said, ‘Camel, O Camel, come out and 
trot like the rest of us.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the Camel; and the Horse went away and told the Man. 

Presently the Dog came to him, with a stick in his mouth, and said, 
‘Camel, O Camel, come and fetch and carry like the rest of us.’ 

“‘Humph!’ said the Camel; and the Dog went away and told the Man. 

Presently the Ox came to him, with the yoke on his neck and said, 
‘Camel, O Camel, come and plough like the rest of us.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the Camel; and the Ox went away and told the Man. 

At the end of the day the Man called the Horse and the Dog and the Ox 
together, and said, “Three, O Three, I’m very sorry for you (with the world 
so new-and-all); but that Humph-thing in the Desert can’t work, or he 
would have been here by now, so I am going to leave him alone, and you 
must work double-time to make up for it.’ 

That made the Three very angry (with the world so new-and-all), and 
they held a palaver, and an indaba, and a punchayet, and a pow-wow on the 


edge of the Desert; and the Camel came chewing milkweed most 
‘scruciating idle, and laughed at them. Then he said ‘Humph!’ and went 
away again. 

Presently there came along the Djinn in charge of All Deserts, rolling in a 
cloud of dust (Djinns always travel that way because it is Magic), and he 
stopped to palaver and pow-pow with the Three. 

‘Djinn of All Deserts,’ said the Horse, ‘is it right for any one to be idle, 
with the world so new-and-all?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the Djinn. 

‘Well,’ said the Horse, ‘there’s a thing in the middle of your Howling 
Desert (and he’s a Howler himself) with a long neck and long legs, and he 
hasn’t done a stroke of work since Monday morning. He won’t trot.’ 

‘Whew!’ said the Djinn, whistling, ‘that’s my Camel, for all the gold in 
Arabia! What does he say about it?’ 

‘He says “Humph!’’‘ said the Dog; ‘and he won’t fetch and carry.’ 

‘Does he say anything else?’ 





This is the picture of the Djinn making the beginnings of the Magic that 
brought the Humph to the Camel. First he drew a line in the air with his 
finger, and it became solid; and then he made a cloud, and then he made an 
egg — you can see them both at the bottom of the picture — and then there 
was a magic pumpkin that turned into a big white flame. Then the Djinn 
took his magic fan and fanned that flame till the flame turned into a magic 


by itself. It was a good Magic and a very kind Magic really, though it had to 
give the Camel a Humph because the Camel was lazy. The Djinn in charge 
of All Deserts was one of the nicest of the Djinns, so he would never do 
anything really unkind. 


‘Only “Humph!”; and he won’t plough,’ said the Ox. 

‘Very good,’ said the Djinn. ‘Pl humph him if you will kindly wait a 
minute.’ 

The Djinn rolled himself up in his dust-cloak, and took a bearing across 
the desert, and found the Camel most ‘scruciatingly idle, looking at his own 
reflection in a pool of water. 

‘My long and bubbling friend,’ said the Djinn, ‘what’s this I hear of your 
doing no work, with the world so new-and-all?’ 

‘Humph!’ said the Camel. 

The Djinn sat down, with his chin in his hand, and began to think a Great 
Magic, while the Camel looked at his own reflection in the pool of water. 

“You’ve given the Three extra work ever since Monday morning, all on 
account of your ‘scruciating idleness,’ said the Djinn; and he went on 
thinking Magics, with his chin in his hand. 

‘Humph!’ said the Camel. 

‘I shouldn’t say that again if I were you,’ said the Djinn; ‘you might say 
it once too often. Bubbles, I want you to work.’ 





Here is the picture of the Djinn in charge of All Deserts guiding the 
Magic with his magic fan. The camel is eating a twig of acacia, and he has 
just finished saying “humph” once too often (the Djinn told him he would), 
and so the Humph is coming. The long towelly-thing growing out of the 
thing like an onion is the Magic, and you can see the Humph on its 
shoulder. The Humph fits on the flat part of the Camel’s back. The Camel is 
too busy looking at his own beautiful self in the pool of water to know what 
is going to happen to him. 

Underneath the truly picture is a picture of the World-so-new-and-all. 
There are two smoky volcanoes in it, some other mountains and some 
stones and a lake and a black island and a twisty river and a lot of other 
things, as well as a Noah’s Ark. I couldn’t draw all the deserts that the 
Djinn was in charge of, so I only drew one, but it is a most deserty desert. 

And the Camel said ‘Humph!’ again; but no sooner had he said it than he 
saw his back, that he was so proud of, puffing up and puffing up into a great 
big lolloping humph. 

‘Do you see that?’ said the Djinn. ‘That’s your very own humph that 
you’ve brought upon your very own self by not working. To-day is 
Thursday, and you’ve done no work since Monday, when the work began. 
Now you are going to work.’ 

‘How can I,’ said the Camel, ‘with this humph on my back?’ 

‘That’s made a-purpose,’ said the Djinn, ‘all because you missed those 
three days. You will be able to work now for three days without eating, 
because you can live on your humph; and don’t you ever say I never did 
anything for you. Come out of the Desert and go to the Three, and behave. 
Humph yourself!’ 

And the Camel humphed himself, humph and all, and went away to join 
the Three. And from that day to this the Camel always wears a humph (we 
call it ‘hump’ now, not to hurt his feelings); but he has never yet caught up 
with the three days that he missed at the beginning of the world, and he has 
never yet learned how to behave. 


The Camel’s hump is an ugly lump 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 
But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 


Kiddies and grown-ups too-00-00, 


If we haven’t enough to do-o0-o0, 
We get the hump — 

Cameelious hump — 

The hump that is black and blue! 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly head 

And a snarly-yarly voice. 

We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we growl 
At our bath and our boots and our toys; 


And there ought to be a corner for me 
(And I know there is one for you) 
When we get the hump — 
Cameelious hump — 

The hump that is black and blue! 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 

Or frowst with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire; 


And then you will find that the sun and the wind, 
And the Djinn of the Garden too, 

Have lifted the hump — 

The horrible hump — 

The hump that is black and blue! 


I get it as well as you-00-00 — 

If I haven’t enough to do-o0-o0 — 
We all get hump — 

Cameelious hump — 

Kiddies and grown-ups too! 








How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin 


HOW THE RHINOCEROS GOT HIS SKIN 





NCE upon a time, on an uninhabited island on the shores of the Red Sea, 
there lived a Parsee from whose hat the rays of the sun were reflected in 
more-than-oriental splendour. And the Parsee lived by the Red Sea with 
nothing but his hat and his knife and a cooking-stove of the kind that you 
must particularly never touch. And one day he took flour and water and 
currants and plums and sugar and things, and made himself one cake which 
was two feet across and three feet thick. It was indeed a Superior 
Comestible (that’s magic), and he put it on the stove because he was 
allowed to cook on that stove, and he baked it and he baked it till it was all 
done brown and smelt most sentimental. But just as he was going to eat it 
there came down to the beach from the Altogether Uninhabited Interior one 
Rhinoceros with a horn on his nose, two piggy eyes, and few manners. In 
those days the Rhinoceros’s skin fitted him quite tight. There were no 
wrinkles in it anywhere. He looked exactly like a Noah’s Ark Rhinoceros, 
but of course much bigger. All the same, he had no manners then, and he 
has no manners now, and he never will have any manners. He said, ‘How!’ 
and the Parsee left that cake and climbed to the top of a palm tree with 
nothing on but his hat, from which the rays of the sun were always reflected 
in more-than-oriental splendour. And the Rhinoceros upset the oil-stove 
with his nose, and the cake rolled on the sand, and he spiked that cake on 
the horn of his nose, and he ate it, and he went away, waving his tail, to the 
desolate and Exclusively Uninhabited Interior which abuts on the islands of 
Mazanderan, Socotra, and the Promontories of the Larger Equinox. Then 
the Parsee came down from his palm-tree and put the stove on its legs and 


recited the following Sloka, which, as you have not heard, I will now 
proceed to relate: — 


Them that takes cakes 
Which the Parsee-man bakes 
Makes dreadful mistakes. 


And there was a great deal more in that than you would think. 

Because, five weeks later, there was a heat-wave in the Red Sea, and 
everybody took off all the clothes they had. The Parsee took off his hat; but 
the Rhinoceros took off his skin and carried it over his shoulder as he came 
down to the beach to bathe. In those days it buttoned underneath with three 
buttons and looked like a waterproof. He said nothing whatever about the 
Parsee’s cake, because he had eaten it all; and he never had any manners, 
then, since, or henceforward. He waddled straight into the water and blew 
bubbles through his nose, leaving his skin on the beach. 





A POLAKA 
So T A 
walt = 
Lane mre, 


This is the picture of the Parsee beginning to eat his cake on the 
Uninhabited Island in the Red Sea on a very hot day; and of the Rhinoceros 
coming down from the Altogether Uninhabited Interior, which, as you can 
truthfully see, is all rocky. The Rhinoceros’s skin is quite smooth, and the 
three buttons that button it up are underneath, so you can’t see them. The 
squiggly things on the Parsee’s hat are the rays of the sun reflected in more- 
than-oriental splendour, because if I had drawn real rays they would have 


filled up all the picture. The cake has currants in it; and the wheel-thing 
lying on the sand in front belonged to one of Pharaoh’s chariots when he 
tried to cross the Red Sea. The Parsee found it, and kept it to play with. The 
Parsee’s name was Pestonjee Bomonjee, and the Rhinoceros was called 
Strorks, because he breathed through his mouth instead of his nose. I 
wouldn’t ask anything about the cooking-stove if I were you. 

Presently the Parsee came by and found the skin, and he smiled one smile 
that ran all round his face two times. Then he danced three times round the 
skin and rubbed his hands. Then he went to his camp and filled his hat with 
cake-crumbs, for the Parsee never ate anything but cake, and never swept 
out his camp. He took that skin, and he shook that skin, and he scrubbed 
that skin, and he rubbed that skin just as full of old, dry, stale, tickly cake- 
crumbs and some burned currants as ever it could possibly hold. Then he 
climbed to the top of his palm-tree and waited for the Rhinoceros to come 
out of the water and put it on. 





This is the Parsee Pestonjee Bomonjee sitting in his palm-tree and 
watching the Rhinoceros Strorks bathing near the beach of the Altogether 
Uninhabited Island after Strorks had taken off his skin. The Parsee has put 
the cake-crumbs into the skin, and he is smiling to think how they will 
tickle Strorks when Strorks puts it on again. The skin is just under the rocks 
below the palm-tree in a cool place; that is why you can’t see it. The Parsee 
is wearing a new more-than-oriental-splendour hat of the sort that Parsees 


wear; and he has a knife in his hand to cut his name on palm-trees. The 
black things on the islands out at sea are bits of ships that got wrecked 
going down the Red Sea; but all the passengers were saved and went home. 

The black thing in the water close to the shore is not a wreck at all. It is 
Strorks the Rhinoceros bathing without his skin. He was just as black 
underneath his skin as he was outside. I wouldn’t ask anything about the 
cooking-stove if I were you. 

And the Rhinoceros did. He buttoned it up with the three buttons, and it 
tickled like cake-crumbs in bed. Then he wanted to scratch, but that made it 
worse; and then he lay down on the sands and rolled and rolled and rolled, 
and every time he rolled the cake-crumbs tickled him worse and worse and 
worse. Then he ran to the palm-tree and rubbed and rubbed and rubbed 
himself against it. He rubbed so much and so hard that he rubbed his skin 
into a great fold over his shoulders, and another fold underneath, where the 
buttons used to be (but he rubbed the buttons off), and he rubbed some 
more folds over his legs. And it spoiled his temper, but it didn’t make the 
least difference to the cake-crumbs. They were inside his skin and they 
tickled. So he went home, very angry indeed and horribly scratchy; and 
from that day to this every rhinoceros has great folds in his skin and a very 
bad temper, all on account of the cake-crumbs inside. 

But the Parsee came down from his palm-tree, wearing his hat, from 
which the rays of the sun were reflected in more-than-oriental splendour, 
packed up his cooking-stove, and went away in the direction of Orotavo, 
Amygdala, the Upland Meadows of Anantarivo, and the Marshes of 
Sonaput. 





This Uninhabited Island 
Is off Cape Gardafui, 
By the Beaches of Socotra 


And the Pink Arabian Sea: 

But it’s hot — too hot from Suez 
For the likes of you and me 
Ever to go 

In a P. and O. 

And call on the Cake-Parsee! 





HOW THE LEOPARD GOT HIS SPOTS 





N the days when everybody started fair, Best Beloved, the Leopard lived in 
a place called the High Veldt. ‘Member it wasn’t the Low Veldt, or the Bush 
Veldt, or the Sour Veldt, but the ‘sclusively bare, hot, shiny High Veldt, 
where there was sand and sandy-coloured rock and ‘sclusively tufts of 
sandy-yellowish grass. The Giraffe and the Zebra and the Eland and the 
Koodoo and the Hartebeest lived there; and they were ‘sclusively sandy- 
yellow-brownish all over; but the Leopard, he was the ‘sclusivest sandiest- 
yellowish-brownest of them all — a greyish-yellowish catty-shaped kind of 
beast, and he matched the ‘sclusively yellowish-greyish-brownish colour of 
the High Veldt to one hair. This was very bad for the Giraffe and the Zebra 
and the rest of them; for he would lie down by a ‘sclusively yellowish- 
greyish-brownish stone or clump of grass, and when the Giraffe or the 
Zebra or the Eland or the Koodoo or the Bush-Buck or the Bonte-Buck 
came by he would surprise them out of their jumpsome lives. He would 
indeed! And, also, there was an Ethiopian with bows and arrows (a 
‘sclusively greyish-brownish-yellowish man he was then), who lived on the 
High Veldt with the Leopard; and the two used to hunt together — the 
Ethiopian with his bows and arrows, and the Leopard ‘sclusively with his 


teeth and claws — till the Giraffe and the Eland and the Koodoo and the 
Quagga and all the rest of them didn’t know which way to jump, Best 
Beloved. They didn’t indeed! 

After a long time — things lived for ever so long in those days — they 
learned to avoid anything that looked like a Leopard or an Ethiopian; and 
bit by bit — the Giraffe began it, because his legs were the longest — they 
went away from the High Veldt. They scuttled for days and days and days 
till they came to a great forest, ‘sclusively full of trees and bushes and 
stripy, speckly, patchy-blatchy shadows, and there they hid: and after 
another long time, what with standing half in the shade and half out of it, 
and what with the slippery-slidy shadows of the trees falling on them, the 
Giraffe grew blotchy, and the Zebra grew stripy, and the Eland and the 
Koodoo grew darker, with little wavy grey lines on their backs like bark on 
a tree trunk; and so, though you could hear them and smell them, you could 
very seldom see them, and then only when you knew precisely where to 
look. They had a beautiful time in the ‘sclusively speckly-spickly shadows 
of the forest, while the Leopard and the Ethiopian ran about over the 
‘sclusively greyish-yellowish-reddish High Veldt outside, wondering where 
all their breakfasts and their dinners and their teas had gone. At last they 
were so hungry that they ate rats and beetles and rock-rabbits, the Leopard 
and the Ethiopian, and then they had the Big Tummy-ache, both together; 
and then they met Baviaan — the dog-headed, barking Baboon, who is 
Quite the Wisest Animal in All South Africa. 





are T ay boys 
US Sb5 GATAL 
This is Wise Baviaan, the dog-headed Baboon, Who is Quite the Wisest 

Animal in All South Africa. I have drawn him from a statue that I made up 
out of my own head, and I have written his name on his belt and on his 
shoulder and on the thing he is sitting on. I have written it in what is not 
called Coptic and Hieroglyphic and Cuneiformic and Bengalic and Burmic 
and Hebric, all because he is so wise. He is not beautiful, but he is very 
wise; and I should like to paint him with paint-box colours, but I am not 
allowed. The umbrella-ish thing about his head is his Conventional Mane. 


Said Leopard to Baviaan (and it was a very hot day), ‘Where has all the 
game gone?’ 

And Baviaan winked. He knew. 

Said the Ethiopian to Baviaan, ‘Can you tell me the present habitat of the 
aboriginal Fauna?’ (That meant just the same thing, but the Ethiopian 
always used long words. He was a grown-up.) 

And Baviaan winked. He knew. 

Then said Baviaan, ‘The game has gone into other spots; and my advice 
to you, Leopard, is to go into other spots as soon as you can.’ 

And the Ethiopian said, “That is all very fine, but I wish to know whither 
the aboriginal Fauna has migrated.’ 

Then said Baviaan, ‘The aboriginal Fauna has joined the aboriginal Flora 
because it was high time for a change; and my advice to you, Ethiopian, is 


to change as soon as you can.’ 

That puzzled the Leopard and the Ethiopian, but they set off to look for 
the aboriginal Flora, and presently, after ever so many days, they saw a 
great, high, tall forest full of tree trunks all ‘sclusively speckled and 
sprottled and spottled, dotted and splashed and slashed and hatched and 
cross-hatched with shadows. (Say that quickly aloud, and you will see how 
very shadowy the forest must have been.) 

‘What is this,’ said the Leopard, ‘that is so ‘sclusively dark, and yet so 
full of little pieces of light?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the Ethiopian, ‘but it ought to be the aboriginal Flora. 
I can smell Giraffe, and I can hear Giraffe, but I can’t see Giraffe.’ 

‘That’s curious,’ said the Leopard. ‘I suppose it is because we have just 
come in out of the sunshine. I can smell Zebra, and I can hear Zebra, but I 
can’t see Zebra.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ said the Ethiopian. ‘It’s a long time since we’ve hunted ‘em. 
Perhaps we’ve forgotten what they were like.’ 

‘Fiddle!’ said the Leopard. ‘I remember them perfectly on the High Veldt, 
especially their marrow-bones. Giraffe is about seventeen feet high, of a 
‘sclusively fulvous golden-yellow from head to heel; and Zebra is about 
four and a half feet high, of a ‘sclusively grey-fawn colour from head to 
heel.’ 

‘Umm,’ said the Ethiopian, looking into the speckly-spickly shadows of 
the aboriginal Flora-forest. “Then they ought to show up in this dark place 
like ripe bananas in a smoke-house.’ 

But they didn’t. The Leopard and the Ethiopian hunted all day; and 
though they could smell them and hear them, they never saw one of them. 

‘For goodness’ sake,’ said the Leopard at tea-time, ‘let us wait till it gets 
dark. This daylight hunting is a perfect scandal.’ 

So they waited till dark, and then the Leopard heard something breathing 
sniffily in the starlight that fell all stripy through the branches, and he 
jumped at the noise, and it smelt like Zebra, and it felt like Zebra, and when 
he knocked it down it kicked like Zebra, but he couldn’t see it. So he said, 
‘Be quiet, O you person without any form. I am going to sit on your head 
till morning, because there is something about you that I don’t understand.’ 

Presently he heard a grunt and a crash and a scramble, and the Ethiopian 
called out, ‘I’ve caught a thing that I can’t see. It smells like Giraffe, and it 
kicks like Giraffe, but it hasn’t any form.’ 

‘Don’t you trust it,’ said the Leopard. ‘Sit on its head till the morning — 
same as me. They haven’t any form — any of ‘em.’ 





So they sat down on them hard till bright morming-time, and then 
Leopard said, ‘What have you at your end of the table, Brother?’ 

The Ethiopian scratched his head and said, ‘It ought to be ‘sclusively a 
rich fulvous orange-tawny from head to heel, and it ought to be Giraffe; but 
it is covered all over with chestnut blotches. What have you at your end of 
the table, Brother?’ 

And the Leopard scratched his head and said, ‘It ought to be ‘sclusively a 
delicate greyish-fawn, and it ought to be Zebra; but it is covered all over 
with black and purple stripes. What in the world have you been doing to 
yourself, Zebra? Don’t you know that if you were on the High Veldt I could 
see you ten miles off? You haven’t any form.’ 

“Yes,’ said the Zebra, ‘but this isn’t the High Veldt. Can’t you see?’ 

‘I can now,’ said the Leopard. ‘But I couldn’t all yesterday. How is it 
done?’ 

‘Let us up,’ said the Zebra, ‘and we will show you.’ 

They let the Zebra and the Giraffe get up; and Zebra moved away to 
some little thorn-bushes where the sunlight fell all stripy, and Giraffe 
moved off to some tallish trees where the shadows fell all blotchy. 

‘Now watch,’ said the Zebra and the Giraffe. ‘This is the way it’s done. 
One — two — three! And where’s your breakfast?’ 

Leopard stared, and Ethiopian stared, but all they could see were stripy 
shadows and blotched shadows in the forest, but never a sign of Zebra and 
Giraffe. They had just walked off and hidden themselves in the shadowy 
forest. 

‘Hi! Hi!’ said the Ethiopian. ‘That’s a trick worth learning. Take a lesson 
by it, Leopard. You show up in this dark place like a bar of soap in a coal- 
scuttle.’ 

‘Ho! Ho!’ said the Leopard. ‘Would it surprise you very much to know 
that you show up in this dark place like a mustard-plaster on a sack of 
coals?’ 

Well, calling names won’t catch dinner, said the Ethiopian. “The long and 
the little of it is that we don’t match our backgrounds. I’m going to take 
Baviaan’s advice. He told me I ought to change; and as I’ve nothing to 
change except my skin I’m going to change that.’ 

‘What to?’ said the Leopard, tremendously excited. 

‘To a nice working blackish-brownish colour, with a little purple in it, 
and touches of slaty-blue. It will be the very thing for hiding in hollows and 
behind trees.’ 


So he changed his skin then and there, and the Leopard was more excited 
than ever; he had never seen a man change his skin before. 

‘But what about me?’ he said, when the Ethiopian had worked his last 
little finger into his fine new black skin. 

“You take Baviaan’s advice too. He told you to go into spots.’ 

‘So I did,’ said the Leopard. ‘I went into other spots as fast as I could. I 
went into this spot with you, and a lot of good it has done me.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the Ethiopian, ‘Baviaan didn’t mean spots in South Africa. He 
meant spots on your skin.’ 

‘What’s the use of that?’ said the Leopard. 

‘Think of Giraffe,’ said the Ethiopian. ‘Or if you prefer stripes, think of 
Zebra. They find their spots and stripes give them perfect satisfaction.’ 

‘Umm,’ said the Leopard. ‘I wouldn’t look like Zebra — not for ever so.’ 

‘Well, make up your mind,’ said the Ethiopian, ‘because I’d hate to go 
hunting without you, but I must if you insist on looking like a sun-flower 
against a tarred fence.’ 

‘Pll take spots, then,’ said the Leopard; ‘but don’t make ‘em too vulgar- 
big. I wouldn’t look like Giraffe — not for ever so.’ 

‘TIl make ‘em with the tips of my fingers,’ said the Ethiopian. ‘There’s 
plenty of black left on my skin still. Stand over!’ 

Then the Ethiopian put his five fingers close together (there was plenty of 
black left on his new skin still) and pressed them all over the Leopard, and 
wherever the five fingers touched they left five little black marks, all close 
together. You can see them on any Leopard’s skin you like, Best Beloved. 
Sometimes the fingers slipped and the marks got a little blurred; but if you 
look closely at any Leopard now you will see that there are always five 
spots — off five fat black finger-tips. 





This is the picture of the Leopard and the Ethiopian after they had taken 
Wise Baviaan’s advice and the Leopard had gone into other spots and the 
Ethiopian had changed his skin. The Ethiopian was really a negro, and so 
his name was Sambo. The Leopard was called Spots, and he has been called 
Spots ever since. They are out hunting in the spickly-speckly forest, and 
they are looking for Mr. One-Two-Three-Where’s-your-Breakfast. If you 
look a little you will see Mr. One-Two-Three not far away. The Ethiopian 
has hidden behind a splotchy-blotchy tree because it matches his skin, and 
the Leopard is lying beside a spickly-speckly bank of stones because it 
matches his spots. Mr. One-Two-Three-Where’s-your-Breakfast is standing 
up eating leaves from a tall tree. This is really a puzzle-picture like ‘Find 
the Cat.’ 

‘Now you are a beauty!’ said the Ethiopian. ‘You can lie out on the bare 
ground and look like a heap of pebbles. You can lie out on the naked rocks 
and look like a piece of pudding-stone. You can lie out on a leafy branch 
and look like sunshine sifting through the leaves; and you can lie right 
across the centre of a path and look like nothing in particular. Think of that 
and purr!’ 

‘But if I’m all this,’ said the Leopard, ‘why didn’t you go spotty too?’ 

‘Oh, plain black’s best for a nigger,’ said the Ethiopian. ‘Now come 
along and we’ll see if we can’t get even with Mr. One-Two-Three-Where’s- 
your-Breakfast!’ 





So they went away and lived happily ever afterward, Best Beloved. That 
is all. 

Oh, now and then you will hear grown-ups say, ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the Leopard his spots?’ I don’t think even grown-ups 
would keep on saying such a silly thing if the Leopard and the Ethiopian 
hadn’t done it once — do you? But they will never do it again, Best 
Beloved. They are quite contented as they are. 


I am the Most Wise Baviaan, saying in most wise tones, 

‘Let us melt into the landscape — just us two by our lones.’ 

People have come — in a carriage — calling. But Mummy is there... . 
Yes, I can go if you take me — Nurse says she don’t care. 

Let’s go up to the pig-sties and sit on the farmyard rails! 

Let’s say things to the bunnies, and watch ‘em skitter their tails! 

Let’s — oh, anything, daddy, so long as it’s you and me, 

And going truly exploring, and not being in till tea! 

Here’s your boots (I’ve brought ‘em), and here’s your cap and stick, 
And here’s your pipe and tobacco. Oh, come along out of it — quick. 








The Elephant’s Child 


THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD 





N the High and Far-Off Times the Elephant, O Best Beloved, had no trunk. 
He had only a blackish, bulgy nose, as big as a boot, that he could wriggle 
about from side to side; but he couldn’t pick up things with it. But there was 
one Elephant — a new Elephant — an Elephant’s Child — who was full of 
‘satiable curtiosity, and that means he asked ever so many questions. And he 
lived in Africa, and he filled all Africa with his ‘satiable curtiosities. He 
asked his tall aunt, the Ostrich, why her tail-feathers grew just so, and his 
tall aunt the Ostrich spanked him with her hard, hard claw. He asked his tall 
uncle, the Giraffe, what made his skin spotty, and his tall uncle, the Giraffe, 
spanked him with his hard, hard hoof. And still he was full of ‘satiable 
curtiosity! He asked his broad aunt, the Hippopotamus, why her eyes were 
red, and his broad aunt, the Hippopotamus, spanked him with her broad, 
broad hoof; and he asked his hairy uncle, the Baboon, why melons tasted 
just so, and his hairy uncle, the Baboon, spanked him with his hairy, hairy 
paw. And still he was full of ‘satiable curtiosity! He asked questions about 
everything that he saw, or heard, or felt, or smelt, or touched, and all his 
uncles and his aunts spanked him. And still he was full of ‘satiable 
curtiosity! 

One fine morning in the middle of the Precession of the Equinoxes this 
‘satiable Elephant’s Child asked a new fine question that he had never 
asked before. He asked, ‘What does the Crocodile have for dinner?’ Then 
everybody said, ‘Hush!’ in a loud and dretful tone, and they spanked him 
immediately and directly, without stopping, for a long time. 

By and by, when that was finished, he came upon Kolokolo Bird sitting 
in the middle of a wait-a-bit thorn-bush, and he said, ‘My father has 
spanked me, and my mother has spanked me; all my aunts and uncles have 


spanked me for my ‘satiable curtiosity; and still I want to know what the 
Crocodile has for dinner!’ 

Then Kolokolo Bird said, with a mournful cry, ‘Go to the banks of the 
great grey-green, greasy Limpopo River, all set about with fever-trees, and 
find out.’ 

That very next morning, when there was nothing left of the Equinoxes, 
because the Precession had preceded according to precedent, this ‘satiable 
Elephant’s Child took a hundred pounds of bananas (the little short red 
kind), and a hundred pounds of sugar-cane (the long purple kind), and 
seventeen melons (the greeny-crackly kind), and said to all his dear 
families, ‘Good-bye. I am going to the great grey-green, greasy Limpopo 
River, all set about with fever-trees, to find out what the Crocodile has for 
dinner.’ And they all spanked him once more for luck, though he asked 
them most politely to stop. 

Then he went away, a little warm, but not at all astonished, eating 
melons, and throwing the rind about, because he could not pick it up. 

He went from Graham’s Town to Kimberley, and from Kimberley to 
Khama’s Country, and from Khama’s Country he went east by north, eating 
melons all the time, till at last he came to the banks of the great grey-green, 
greasy Limpopo River, all set about with fever-trees, precisely as Kolokolo 
Bird had said. 

Now you must know and understand, O Best Beloved, that till that very 
week, and day, and hour, and minute, this ‘satiable Elephant’s Child had 
never seen a Crocodile, and did not know what one was like. It was all his 
‘satiable curtiosity. 

The first thing that he found was a Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake 
curled round a rock. 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child most politely, ‘but have you seen 
such a thing as a Crocodile in these promiscuous parts?’ 

‘Have I seen a Crocodile?’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake, in 
a voice of dretful scorn. ‘What will you ask me next?’ 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘but could you kindly tell me what 
he has for dinner?’ 

Then the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake uncoiled himself very quickly 
from the rock, and spanked the Elephant’s Child with his scalesome, 
flailsome tail. 

‘That is odd,’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘because my father and my 
mother, and my uncle and my aunt, not to mention my other aunt, the 
Hippopotamus, and my other uncle, the Baboon, have all spanked me for 


my ‘satiable curtiosity — and I suppose this is the same thing.’ 

So he said good-bye very politely to the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock- 
Snake, and helped to coil him up on the rock again, and went on, a little 
warm, but not at all astonished, eating melons, and throwing the rind about, 
because he could not pick it up, till he trod on what he thought was a log of 
wood at the very edge of the great grey-green, greasy Limpopo River, all 
set about with fever-trees. 

But it was really the Crocodile, O Best Beloved, and the Crocodile 
winked one eye — like this! 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child most politely, ‘but do you happen 
to have seen a Crocodile in these promiscuous parts?’ 

Then the Crocodile winked the other eye, and lifted half his tail out of the 
mud; and the Elephant’s Child stepped back most politely, because he did 
not wish to be spanked again. 

‘Come hither, Little One,’ said the Crocodile. ‘Why do you ask such 
things?’ 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child most politely, ‘but my father has 
spanked me, my mother has spanked me, not to mention my tall aunt, the 
Ostrich, and my tall uncle, the Giraffe, who can kick ever so hard, as well 
as my broad aunt, the Hippopotamus, and my hairy uncle, the Baboon, and 
including the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake, with the scalesome, 
flailsome tail, just up the bank, who spanks harder than any of them; and so, 
if it’s quite all the same to you, I don’t want to be spanked any more.’ 

‘Come hither, Little One,’ said the Crocodile, ‘for I am the Crocodile,’ 
and he wept crocodile-tears to show it was quite true. 

Then the Elephant’s Child grew all breathless, and panted, and kneeled 
down on the bank and said, ‘You are the very person I have been looking 
for all these long days. Will you please tell me what you have for dinner?’ 

‘Come hither, Little One,’ said the Crocodile, ‘and P1 whisper.’ 

Then the Elephant’s Child put his head down close to the Crocodile’s 
musky, tusky mouth, and the Crocodile caught him by his little nose, which 
up to that very week, day, hour, and minute, had been no bigger than a boot, 
though much more useful. 

‘I think,’ said the Crocodile — and he said it between his teeth, like this 
— ’[ think to-day I will begin with Elephant’s Child!’ 

At this, O Best Beloved, the Elephant’s Child was much annoyed, and he 
said, speaking through his nose, like this, ‘Led go! You are hurtig be!’ 

Then the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake scuffled down from the bank 
and said, ‘My young friend, if you do not now, immediately and instantly, 


pull as hard as ever you can, it is my opinion that your acquaintance in the 
large-pattern leather ulster’ (and by this he meant the Crocodile) ‘will jerk 
you into yonder limpid stream before you can say Jack Robinson.’ 

This is the way Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snakes always talk. 

Then the Elephant’s Child sat back on his little haunches, and pulled, and 
pulled, and pulled, and his nose began to stretch. And the Crocodile 
floundered into the water, making it all creamy with great sweeps of his tail, 
and he pulled, and pulled, and pulled. 

And the Elephant’s Child’s nose kept on stretching; and the Elephant’s 
Child spread all his little four legs and pulled, and pulled, and pulled, and 
his nose kept on stretching; and the Crocodile threshed his tail like an oar, 
and he pulled, and pulled, and pulled, and at each pull the Elephant’s 
Child’s nose grew longer and longer — and it hurt him hijjus! 

Then the Elephant’s Child felt his legs slipping, and he said through his 
nose, which was now nearly five feet long, ‘This is too butch for be!’ 

Then the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake came down from the bank, 
and knotted himself in a double-clove-hitch round the Elephant’s Child’s 
hind legs, and said, ‘Rash and inexperienced traveller, we will now 
seriously devote ourselves to a little high tension, because if we do not, it is 
my impression that yonder self-propelling man-of-war with the armour- 
plated upper deck’ (and by this, O Best Beloved, he meant the Crocodile), 
‘will permanently vitiate your future career.’ 

That is the way all Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snakes always talk. 

So he pulled, and the Elephant’s Child pulled, and the Crocodile pulled; 
but the Elephant’s Child and the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake pulled 
hardest; and at last the Crocodile let go of the Elephant’s Child’s nose with 
a plop that you could hear all up and down the Limpopo. 

Then the Elephant’s Child sat down most hard and sudden; but first he 
was Careful to say ‘Thank you’ to the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake; and 
next he was kind to his poor pulled nose, and wrapped it all up in cool 
banana leaves, and hung it in the great grey-green, greasy Limpopo to cool. 

‘What are you doing that for?’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake. 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘but my nose is badly out of 
shape, and I am waiting for it to shrink.’ 

‘Then you will have to wait a long time,’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python- 
Rock-Snake. ‘Some people do not know what is good for them.’ 

The Elephant’s Child sat there for three days waiting for his nose to 
shrink. But it never grew any shorter, and, besides, it made him squint. For, 
O Best Beloved, you will see and understand that the Crocodile had pulled 


it out into a really truly trunk same as all Elephants have to-day. 





is much surprised and astonished and hurt, and he is talking through his 
nose and saying, ‘Led go! You are hurtig be!’ He is pulling very hard, and 
so is the Crocodile; but the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake is hurrying 
through the water to help the Elephant’s Child. All that black stuff is the 
banks of the great grey-green, greasy Limpopo River (but I am not allowed 
to paint these pictures), and the bottly-tree with the twisty roots and the 
eight leaves is one of the fever-trees that grow there. 

Underneath the truly picture are shadows of African animals walking into 
an African ark. There are two lions, two ostriches, two oxen, two camels, 
two sheep, and two other things that look like rats, but I think they are rock- 
rabbits. They don’t mean anything. I put them in because I thought they 
looked pretty. They would look very fine if I were allowed to paint them. 


At the end of the third day a fly came and stung him on the shoulder, and 
before he knew what he was doing he lifted up his trunk and hit that fly 
dead with the end of it. 

“Vantage number one!’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake. ‘You 
couldn’t have done that with a mere-smear nose. Try and eat a little now.’ 

Before he thought what he was doing the Elephant’s Child put out his 
trunk and plucked a large bundle of grass, dusted it clean against his fore- 


legs, and stuffed it into his own mouth. 

“Vantage number two!’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake. ‘You 
couldn’t have done that with a mear-smear nose. Don’t you think the sun is 
very hot here?’ 

‘It is,’ said the Elephant’s Child, and before he thought what he was 
doing he schlooped up a schloop of mud from the banks of the great grey- 
green, greasy Limpopo, and slapped it on his head, where it made a cool 
schloopy-sloshy mud-cap all trickly behind his ears. 

“Vantage number three!’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake. ‘You 
couldn’t have done that with a mere-smear nose. Now how do you feel 
about being spanked again?’ 

“Scuse me,’ said the Elephant’s Child, “but I should not like it at all.’ 

‘How would you like to spank somebody?’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python- 
Rock-Snake. 

‘T should like it very much indeed,’ said the Elephant’s Child. 

‘Well,’ said the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake, ‘you will find that new 
nose of yours very useful to spank people with.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘Pll remember that; and now I 
think I’ll go home to all my dear families and try.’ 

So the Elephant’s Child went home across Africa frisking and whisking 
his trunk. When he wanted fruit to eat he pulled fruit down from a tree, 
instead of waiting for it to fall as he used to do. When he wanted grass he 
plucked grass up from the ground, instead of going on his knees as he used 
to do. When the flies bit him he broke off the branch of a tree and used it as 
a fly-whisk; and he made himself a new, cool, slushy-squshy mud-cap 
whenever the sun was hot. When he felt lonely walking through Africa he 
sang to himself down his trunk, and the noise was louder than several brass 
bands. He went especially out of his way to find a broad Hippopotamus 
(she was no relation of his), and he spanked her very hard, to make sure that 
the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake had spoken the truth about his new 
trunk. The rest of the time he picked up the melon rinds that he had dropped 
on his way to the Limpopo — for he was a Tidy Pachyderm. 

One dark evening he came back to all his dear families, and he coiled up 
his trunk and said, ‘How do you do?’ They were very glad to see him, and 
immediately said, ‘Come here and be spanked for your ‘satiable curtiosity.’ 

‘Pooh,’ said the Elephant’s Child. ‘I don’t think you peoples know 
anything about spanking; but I do, and I'll show you.’ 

Then he uncurled his trunk and knocked two of his dear brothers head 
over heels. 


‘O Bananas!’ said they, ‘where did you learn that trick, and what have 
you done to your nose?’ 

‘I got a new one from the Crocodile on the banks of the great grey-green, 
greasy Limpopo River,’ said the Elephant’s Child. ‘I asked him what he had 
for dinner, and he gave me this to keep.’ 
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This is just a picture of the Elephant’s Child going to pull bananas off a 
banana-tree after he had got his fine new long trunk. I don’t think it is a 
very nice picture; but I couldn’t make it any better, because elephants and 
bananas are hard to draw. The streaky things behind the Elephant’s Child 
mean squoggy marshy country somewhere in Africa. The Elephant’s Child 
made most of his mud-cakes out of the mud that he found there. I think it 
would look better if you painted the banana-tree green and the Elephant’s 
Child red. 


‘It looks very ugly,’ said his hairy uncle, the Baboon. 

‘It does,’ said the Elephant’s Child. ‘But it’s very useful,’ and he picked 
up his hairy uncle, the Baboon, by one hairy leg, and hove him into a 
hornet’s nest. 

Then that bad Elephant’s Child spanked all his dear families for a long 
time, till they were very warm and greatly astonished. He pulled out his tall 
Ostrich aunt’s tail-feathers; and he caught his tall uncle, the Giraffe, by the 
hind-leg, and dragged him through a thorn-bush; and he shouted at his 


broad aunt, the Hippopotamus, and blew bubbles into her ear when she was 
sleeping in the water after meals; but he never let any one touch Kolokolo 
Bird. 

At last things grew so exciting that his dear families went off one by one 
in a hurry to the banks of the great grey-green, greasy Limpopo River, all 
set about with fever-trees, to borrow new noses from the Crocodile. When 
they came back nobody spanked anybody any more; and ever since that 
day, O Best Beloved, all the Elephants you will ever see, besides all those 
that you won’t, have trunks precisely like the trunk of the ‘satiable 
Elephant’s Child. 


I keep six honest serving-men; 

(They taught me all I knew) 

Their names are What and Where and When 
And How and Where and Who. 

I send them over land and sea, 

I send them east and west; 

But after they have worked for me, 

I give them all a rest. 


I let them rest from nine till five. 

For I am busy then, 

As well as breakfast, lunch, and tea, 

For they are hungry men: 

But different folk have different views; 
I know a person small — 

She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! 

She sends ‘em abroad on her own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes — 
One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys! 








The Sing-song of Old Man Kangaroo 


THE SING-SONG OF OLD MAN KANGAROO 





always was the Kangaroo as now we do behold him, but a Different 
Animal with four short legs. He was grey and he was woolly, and his pride 
was inordinate: he danced on an outcrop in the middle of Australia, and he 
went to the Little God Naa. 

He went to Nqa at six before breakfast, saying, ‘Make me different from 
all other animals by five this afternoon.’ 

Up jumped Nqa from his seat on the sand-flat and shouted, ‘Go away!’ 

He was grey and he was woolly, and his pride was inordinate: he danced 
on a rock-ledge in the middle of Australia, and he went to the Middle God 
Nquing. 

He went to Nquing at eight after breakfast, saying, ‘Make me different 
from all other animals; make me, also, wonderfully popular by five this 
afternoon.’ 

Up jumped Nquing from his burrow in the spinifex and shouted, ‘Go 
away!’ 

He was grey and he was woolly, and his pride was inordinate: he danced 
on a sandbank in the middle of Australia, and he went to the Big God 
Ngong. 

He went to Nqong at ten before dinner-time, saying, ‘Make me different 
from all other animals; make me popular and wonderfully run after by five 
this afternoon.’ 

Up jumped Nqong from his bath in the salt-pan and shouted, ‘Yes, I 
will!’ 

Nqong called Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — always hungry, dusty in 
the sunshine, and showed him Kangaroo. Nqong said, ‘Dingo! Wake up, 
Dingo! Do you see that gentleman dancing on an ashpit? He wants to be 
popular and very truly run after. Dingo, make him so!’ 


Up jumped Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — and said, ‘What, that cat- 
rabbit?’ 

Off ran Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — always hungry, grinning like a 
coal-scuttle, — ran after Kangaroo. 

Off went the proud Kangaroo on his four little legs like a bunny. 

This, O Beloved of mine, ends the first part of the tale! 

He ran through the desert; he ran through the mountains; he ran through 
the salt-pans; he ran through the reed-beds; he ran through the blue gums; 
he ran through the spinifex; he ran till his front legs ached. 

He had to! 

Still ran Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — always hungry, grinning like a 
rat-trap, never getting nearer, never getting farther, — ran after Kangaroo. 

He had to! 

Still ran Kangaroo — Old Man Kangaroo. He ran through the ti-trees; he 
ran through the mulga; he ran through the long grass; he ran through the 
short grass; he ran through the Tropics of Capricorn and Cancer; he ran till 
his hind legs ached. 





This is a picture of Old Man Kangaroo when he was the Different 
Animal with four short legs. I have drawn him grey and woolly, and you 
can see that he is very proud because he has a wreath of flowers in his hair. 
He is dancing on an outcrop (that means a ledge of rock) in the middle of 
Australia at six o’clock before breakfast. You can see that it is six o’clock, 


because the sun is just getting up. The thing with the ears and the open 
mouth is Little God Nqa. Nqa is very much surprised, because he has never 
seen a Kangaroo dance like that before. Little God Nqa is just saying, ‘Go 
away,’ but the Kangaroo is so busy dancing that he has not heard him yet. 

The Kangaroo hasn’t any real name except Boomer. He lost it because he 
was so proud. 


He had to! 

Still ran Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — hungrier and hungrier, grinning 
like a horse-collar, never getting nearer, never getting farther; and they 
came to the Wollgong River. 

Now, there wasn’t any bridge, and there wasn’t any ferry-boat, and 
Kangaroo didn’t know how to get over; so he stood on his legs and hopped. 

He had to! 

He hopped through the Flinders; he hopped through the Cinders; he 
hopped through the deserts in the middle of Australia. He hopped like a 
Kangaroo. 

First he hopped one yard; then he hopped three yards; then he hopped 
five yards; his legs growing stronger; his legs growing longer. He hadn’t 
any time for rest or refreshment, and he wanted them very much. 

Still ran Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo — very much bewildered, very 
much hungry, and wondering what in the world or out of it made Old Man 
Kangaroo hop. 

For he hopped like a cricket; like a pea in a saucepan; or a new rubber 
ball on a nursery floor. 





This is the picture of Old Man Kangaroo at five in the afternoon, when 
he had got his beautiful hind legs just as Big God Nqong had promised. You 
can see that it is five o’clock, because Big God Nqong’s pet tame clock says 
so. That is Nqong, in his bath, sticking his feet out. Old Man Kangaroo is 
being rude to Yellow-Dog Dingo. Yellow-Dog Dingo has been trying to 
catch Kangaroo all across Australia. You can see the marks of Kangaroo’s 
big new feet running ever so far back over the bare hills. Yellow-Dog Dingo 
is drawn black, because I am not allowed to paint these pictures with real 
colours out of the paint-box; and besides, Yellow-Dog Dingo got dreadfully 
black and dusty after running through the Flinders and the Cinders. 

I don’t know the names of the flowers growing round Nqong’s bath. The 
two little squatty things out in the desert are the other two gods that Old 
Man Kangaroo spoke to early in the morning. That thing with the letters on 
it is Old Man Kangaroo’s pouch. He had to have a pouch just as he had to 
have legs. 


He had to! 

He tucked up his front legs; he hopped on his hind legs; he stuck out his 
tail for a balance-weight behind him; and he hopped through the Darling 
Downs. 

He had to! 

Still ran Dingo — Tired-Dog Dingo — hungrier and hungrier, very much 


bewildered, and wondering when in the world or out of it would Old Man 
Kangaroo stop. 

Then came Nqong from his bath in the salt-pans, and said, ‘It’s five 
o’clock.’ 

Down sat Dingo — Poor Dog Dingo — always hungry, dusky in the 
sunshine; hung out his tongue and howled. 

Down sat Kangaroo — Old Man Kangaroo — stuck out his tail like a 
milking-stool behind him, and said, ‘Thank goodness that’s finished!’ 

Then said Ngong, who is always a gentleman, ‘Why aren’t you grateful 
to Yellow-Dog Dingo? Why don’t you thank him for all he has done for 
you?’ 

Then said Kangaroo — Tired Old Kangaroo — ’He’s chased me out of 
the homes of my childhood; he’s chased me out of my regular meal-times; 
he’s altered my shape so Pll never get it back; and he’s played Old Scratch 
with my legs.’ 

Then said Ngong, ‘Perhaps I’m mistaken, but didn’t you ask me to make 
you different from all other animals, as well as to make you very truly 
sought after? And now it is five o’clock.’ 

“Yes,’ said Kangaroo. ‘I wish that I hadn’t. I thought you would do it by 
charms and incantations, but this is a practical joke.’ 

‘Joke!’ said Nqong from his bath in the blue gums. ‘Say that again and 
Pll whistle up Dingo and run your hind legs off.’ 

‘No,’ said the Kangaroo. ‘I must apologise. Legs are legs, and you 
needn’t alter ‘em so far as I am concerned. I only meant to explain to Your 
Lordliness that I’ve had nothing to eat since morning, and I’m very empty 
indeed.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dingo — Yellow-Dog Dingo, — ’I am just in the same 
situation. I’ve made him different from all other animals; but what may I 
have for my tea?’ 

Then said Nqong from his bath in the salt-pan, ‘Come and ask me about 
it to-morrow, because I’m going to wash.’ 

So they were left in the middle of Australia, Old Man Kangaroo and 
Yellow-Dog Dingo, and each said, “That’s your fault.’ 


This is the mouth-filling song 

Of the race that was run by a Boomer, 

Run in a single burst — only event of its kind — 
Started by big God Nqong from Warrigaborrigarooma, 
Old Man Kangaroo first: Yellow-Dog Dingo behind. 


Kangaroo bounded away, 

His back-legs working like pistons — 
Bounded from morning till dark, 
Twenty-five feet to a bound. 
Yellow-Dog Dingo lay 

Like a yellow cloud in the distance — 
Much too busy to bark. 

My! but they covered the ground! 


Nobody knows where they went, 

Or followed the track that they flew in, 
For that Continent 

Hadn’t been given a name. 

They ran thirty degrees, 

From Torres Straits to the Leeuwin 
(Look at the Atlas, please), 

And they ran back as they came. 


S’posing you could trot 

From Adelaide to the Pacific, 

For an afternoon’s run — 

Half what these gentlemen did — 

You would feel rather hot, 

But your legs would develop terrific — 
Yes, my importunate son, 

You’d be a Marvellous Kid! 
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The Beginning of the Armadillos 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ARMADILLOS 





HIS, O Best Beloved, is another story of the High and Far-Off Times. In the 
very middle of those times was a Stickly-Prickly Hedgehog, and he lived on 
the banks of the turbid Amazon, eating shelly snails and things. And he had 
a friend, a Slow-Solid Tortoise, who lived on the banks of the turbid 
Amazon, eating green lettuces and things. And so that was all right, Best 
Beloved. Do you see? 

But also, and at the same time, in those High and Far-Off Times, there 
was a Painted Jaguar, and he lived on the banks of the turbid Amazon too; 
and he ate everything that he could catch. When he could not catch deer or 
monkeys he would eat frogs and beetles; and when he could not catch frogs 
and beetles he went to his Mother Jaguar, and she told him how to eat 
hedgehogs and tortoises. 

She said to him ever so many times, graciously waving her tail, ‘My son, 
when you find a Hedgehog you must drop him into the water and then he 
will uncoil, and when you catch a Tortoise you must scoop him out of his 
shell with your paw.’ And so that was all right, Best Beloved. 

One beautiful night on the banks of the turbid Amazon, Painted Jaguar 
found Stickly-Prickly Hedgehog and Slow-Solid Tortoise sitting under the 
trunk of a fallen tree. They could not run away, and so Stickly-Prickly 
curled himself up into a ball, because he was a Hedgehog, and Slow-Solid 
Tortoise drew in his head and feet into his shell as far as they would go, 
because he was a Tortoise; and so that was all right, Best Beloved. Do you 
see? 

‘Now attend to me,’ said Painted Jaguar, ‘because this is very important. 
My mother said that when I meet a Hedgehog I am to drop him into the 


water and then he will uncoil, and when I meet a Tortoise I am to scoop him 
out of his shell with my paw. Now which of you is Hedgehog and which is 
Tortoise? because to save my spots, I can’t tell.’ 

‘Are you sure of what your Mummy told you?’ said Stickly-Prickly 
Hedgehog. ‘Are you quite sure? Perhaps she said that when you uncoil a 
Tortoise you must shell him out of the water with a scoop, and when you 
paw a Hedgehog you must drop him on the shell.’ 

‘Are you sure of what your Mummy told you?’ said Slow-and-Solid 
Tortoise. ‘Are you quite sure? Perhaps she said that when you water a 
Hedgehog you must drop him into your paw, and when you meet a Tortoise 
you must shell him till he uncoils.’ 

‘T don’t think it was at all like that,’ said Painted Jaguar, but he felt a little 
puzzled; ‘but, please, say it again more distinctly.’ 

‘When you scoop water with your paw you uncoil it with a Hedgehog,’ 
said Stickly-Prickly. ‘Remember that, because it’s important.’ 

‘But,’ said the Tortoise, ‘when you paw your meat you drop it into a 
Tortoise with a scoop. Why can’t you understand?’ 

Transcriber’s Note: Click the map for a larger version. 
See 
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This is an inciting map of the Turbid Amazon done in Red and Black. It 
hasn’t anything to do with the story except that there are two Armadillos in 
it — up by the top. The inciting part are the adventures that happened to the 
men who went along the road marked in red. I meant to draw Armadillos 


when I began the map, and I meant to draw manatees and spider-tailed 
monkeys and big snakes and lots of Jaguars, but it was more inciting to do 
the map and the venturesome adventures in red. You begin at the bottom 
left-hand corner and follow the little arrows all about, and then you come 
quite round again to where the adventuresome people went home in a ship 
called the Royal Tiger. This is a most adventuresome picture, and all the 
adventures are told about in writing, so you can be quite sure which is an 
adventure and which is a tree or a boat. 


“You are making my spots ache,’ said Painted Jaguar; ‘and besides, I 
didn’t want your advice at all. I only wanted to know which of you is 
Hedgehog and which is Tortoise.’ 

‘I shan’t tell you,’ said Stickly-Prickly, ‘but you can scoop me out of my 
shell if you like.’ 

‘Aha!’ said Painted Jaguar. ‘Now I know you’re Tortoise. You thought I 
wouldn’t! Now I will.’ Painted Jaguar darted out his paddy-paw just as 
Stickly-Prickly curled himself up, and of course Jaguar’s paddy-paw was 
just filled with prickles. Worse than that, he knocked Stickly-Prickly away 
and away into the woods and the bushes, where it was too dark to find him. 
Then he put his paddy-paw into his mouth, and of course the prickles hurt 
him worse than ever. As soon as he could speak he said, ‘Now I know he 
isn’t Tortoise at all. But’ — and then he scratched his head with his un- 
prickly paw — ’how do I know that this other is Tortoise?’ 

‘But I am Tortoise,’ said Slow-and-Solid. ‘Your mother was quite right. 
She said that you were to scoop me out of my shell with your paw. Begin.’ 

“You didn’t say she said that a minute ago,’ said Painted Jaguar, sucking 
the prickles out of his paddy-paw. ‘You said she said something quite 
different.’ 

‘Well, suppose you say that I said that she said something quite different, 
I don’t see that it makes any difference; because if she said what you said I 
said she said, it’s just the same as if I said what she said she said. On the 
other hand, if you think she said that you were to uncoil me with a scoop, 
instead of pawing me into drops with a shell, I can’t help that, can I?’ 

‘But you said you wanted to be scooped out of your shell with my paw,’ 
said Painted Jaguar. 

‘Tf you’ ll think again you’ll find that I didn’t say anything of the kind. I 
said that your mother said that you were to scoop me out of my shell,’ said 
Slow-and-Solid. 

‘What will happen if I do?’ said the Jaguar most sniffily and most 


cautious. 

‘I don’t know, because I’ve never been scooped out of my shell before; 
but I tell you truly, if you want to see me swim away you’ve only got to 
drop me into the water.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Painted Jaguar. ‘You’ve mixed up all the things 
my mother told me to do with the things that you asked me whether I was 
sure that she didn’t say, till I don’t know whether I’m on my head or my 
painted tail; and now you come and tell me something I can understand, 
and it makes me more mixy than before. My mother told me that I was to 
drop one of you two into the water, and as you seem so anxious to be 
dropped I think you don’t want to be dropped. So jump into the turbid 
Amazon and be quick about it.’ 

‘I warn you that your Mummy won’t be pleased. Don’t tell her I didn’t 
tell you,’ said Slow-Solid. 

‘If you say another word about what my mother said — ’ the Jaguar 
answered, but he had not finished the sentence before Slow-and-Solid 
quietly dived into the turbid Amazon, swam under water for a long way, 
and came out on the bank where Stickly-Prickly was waiting for him. 

‘That was a very narrow escape,’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘I don’t like 
Painted Jaguar. What did you tell him that you were?’ 

‘T told him truthfully that I was a truthful Tortoise, but he wouldn’t 
believe it, and he made me jump into the river to see if I was, and I was, 
and he is surprised. Now he’s gone to tell his Mummy. Listen to him!’ 

They could hear Painted Jaguar roaring up and down among the trees and 
the bushes by the side of the turbid Amazon, till his Mummy came. 

‘Son, son!’ said his mother ever so many times, graciously waving her 
tail, “what have you been doing that you shouldn’t have done?’ 

‘I tried to scoop something that said it wanted to be scooped out of its 
shell with my paw, and my paw is full of per-ickles,’ said Painted Jaguar. 

‘Son, son!’ said his mother ever so many times, graciously waving her 
tail, ‘by the prickles in your paddy-paw I see that that must have been a 
Hedgehog. You should have dropped him into the water.’ 

‘I did that to the other thing; and he said he was a Tortoise, and I didn’t 
believe him, and it was quite true, and he has dived under the turbid 
Amazon, and he won’t come up again, and I haven’t anything at all to eat, 
and I think we had better find lodgings somewhere else. They are too clever 
on the turbid Amazon for poor me!’ 

‘Son, son!’ said his mother ever so many times, graciously waving her 
tail, ‘now attend to me and remember what I say. A Hedgehog curls himself 


up into a ball and his prickles stick out every which way at once. By this 
you may know the Hedgehog.’ 

‘I don’t like this old lady one little bit,’ said Stickly-Prickly, under the 
shadow of a large leaf. ‘I wonder what else she knows?’ 

‘A Tortoise can’t curl himself up,’ Mother Jaguar went on, ever so many 
times, graciously waving her tail. ‘He only draws his head and legs into his 
shell. By this you may know the Tortoise.’ 

‘T don’t like this old lady at all — at all,’ said Slow-and-Solid Tortoise. 
‘Even Painted Jaguar can’t forget those directions. It’s a great pity that you 
can’t swim, Stickly-Prickly.’ 

‘Don’t talk to me,’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘Just think how much better it 
would be if you could curl up. This is a mess! Listen to Painted Jaguar.’ 

Painted Jaguar was sitting on the banks of the turbid Amazon sucking 
prickles out of his paws and saying to himself — 


‘Can’t curl, but can swim — 
Slow-Solid, that’s him! 
Curls up, but can’t swim — 
Stickly-Prickly, that’s him!’ 


‘He’ll never forget that this month of Sundays,’ said Stickly-Prickly. 
‘Hold up my chin, Slow-and-Solid. I’m going to try to learn to swim. It 
may be useful.’ 

‘Excellent!’ said Slow-and-Solid; and he held up Stickly-Prickly’s chin, 
while Stickly-Prickly kicked in the waters of the turbid Amazon. 

“You'll make a fine swimmer yet,’ said Slow-and-Solid. ‘Now, if you can 
unlace my back-plates a little, PII see what I can do towards curling up. It 
may be useful.’ 

Stickly-Prickly helped to unlace Tortoise’s back-plates, so that by 
twisting and straining Slow-and-Solid actually managed to curl up a tiddy 
wee bit. 

‘Excellent!’ said Stickly-Prickly; ‘but I shouldn’t do any more just now. 
It’s making you black in the face. Kindly lead me into the water once again 
and I’ll practise that side-stroke which you say is so easy.’ And so Stickly- 
Prickly practised, and Slow-Solid swam alongside. 

‘Excellent!’ said Slow-and-Solid. ‘A little more practice will make you a 
regular whale. Now, if I may trouble you to unlace my back and front plates 
two holes more, Pll try that fascinating bend that you say is so easy. Won’t 


Painted Jaguar be surprised!’ 

‘Excellent!’ said Stickly-Prickly, all wet from the turbid Amazon. ‘I 
declare, I shouldn’t know you from one of my own family. Two holes, I 
think, you said? A little more expression, please, and don’t grunt quite so 
much, or Painted Jaguar may hear us. When you’ve finished, I want to try 
that long dive which you say is so easy. Won’t Painted Jaguar be surprised!’ 

And so Stickly-Prickly dived, and Slow-and-Solid dived alongside. 

‘Excellent!’ said Slow-and-Solid. ‘A leetle more attention to holding your 
breath and you will be able to keep house at the bottom of the turbid 
Amazon. Now Pl try that exercise of wrapping my hind legs round my ears 
which you say is so peculiarly comfortable. Won’t Painted Jaguar be 
surprised!’ 

‘Excellent!’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘But it’s straining your back-plates a 
little. They are all overlapping now, instead of lying side by side.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the result of exercise,’ said Slow-and-Solid. ‘I’ve noticed that 
your prickles seem to be melting into one another, and that you’re growing 
to look rather more like a pine-cone, and less like a chestnut-burr, than you 
used to.’ 

‘Am I?’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘That comes from my soaking in the water. 
Oh, won’t Painted Jaguar be surprised!’ 

They went on with their exercises, each helping the other, till morning 
came; and when the sun was high they rested and dried themselves. Then 
they saw that they were both of them quite different from what they had 
been. 

‘Stickly-Prickly,’ said Tortoise after breakfast, ‘I am not what I was 
yesterday; but I think that I may yet amuse Painted Jaguar.’ 

‘That was the very thing I was thinking just now,’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘I 
think scales are a tremendous improvement on prickles — to say nothing of 
being able to swim. Oh, won’ Painted Jaguar be surprised! Let’s go and 
find him.’ 

By and by they found Painted Jaguar, still nursing his paddy-paw that 
had been hurt the night before. He was so astonished that he fell three times 
backward over his own painted tail without stopping. 

‘Good morning!’ said Stickly-Prickly. ‘And how is your dear gracious 
Mummy this morning?’ 

‘She is quite well, thank you,’ said Painted Jaguar; ‘but you must forgive 
me if I do not at this precise moment recall your name.’ 

‘That’s unkind of you,’ said Stickly-Prickly, ‘seeing that this time 
yesterday you tried to scoop me out of my shell with your paw.’ 


‘But you hadn’t any shell. It was all prickles,’ said Painted Jaguar. ‘I 
know it was. Just look at my paw!’ 

“You told me to drop into the turbid Amazon and be drowned,’ said 
Slow-Solid. ‘Why are you so rude and forgetful to-day?’ 

‘Don’t you remember what your mother told you?’ said Stickly-Prickly, 


‘Can’t curl, but can swim — 
Stickly-Prickly, that’s him! 
Curls up, but can’t swim — 
Slow-Solid, that’s him!’ 


Then they both curled themselves up and rolled round and round Painted 
Jaguar till his eyes turned truly cart-wheels in his head. 
Then he went to fetch his mother. 





This is a picture of the whole story of the Jaguar and the Hedgehog and 
the Tortoise and the Armadillo all in a heap. It looks rather the same any 
way you turn it. The Tortoise is in the middle, learning how to bend, and 
that is why the shelly plates on his back are so spread apart. He is standing 
on the Hedgehog, who is waiting to learn how to swim. The Hedgehog is a 
Japanesy Hedgehog, because I couldn’t find our own Hedgehogs in the 
garden when I wanted to draw them. (It was daytime, and they had gone to 
bed under the dahlias.) Speckly Jaguar is looking over the edge, with his 


paddy-paw carefully tied up by his mother, because he pricked himself 
scooping the Hedgehog. He is much surprised to see what the Tortoise is 
doing, and his paw is hurting him. The snouty thing with the little eye that 
Speckly Jaguar is trying to climb over is the Armadillo that the Tortoise and 
the Hedgehog are going to turn into when they have finished bending and 
swimming. It is all a magic picture, and that is one of the reasons why I 
haven’t drawn the Jaguar’s whiskers. The other reason was that he was so 
young that his whiskers had not grown. The Jaguar’s pet name with his 
Mummy was Doffles. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘there are two new animals in the woods to-day, and 
the one that you said couldn’t swim, swims, and the one that you said 
couldn’t curl up, curls; and they’ve gone shares in their prickles, I think, 
because both of them are scaly all over, instead of one being smooth and the 
other very prickly; and, besides that, they are rolling round and round in 
circles, and I don’t feel comfy.’ 

‘Son, son!’ said Mother Jaguar ever so many times, graciously waving 
her tail, ‘a Hedgehog is a Hedgehog, and can’t be anything but a Hedgehog; 
and a Tortoise is a Tortoise, and can never be anything else.’ 

‘But it isn’t a Hedgehog, and it isn’t a Tortoise. It’s a little bit of both, 
and I don’t know its proper name.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Mother Jaguar. ‘Everything has its proper name. I 
should call it “Armadillo” till I found out the real one. And I should leave it 
alone.’ 

So Painted Jaguar did as he was told, especially about leaving them 
alone; but the curious thing is that from that day to this, O Best Beloved, no 
one on the banks of the turbid Amazon has ever called Stickly-Prickly and 
Slow-Solid anything except Armadillo. There are Hedgehogs and Tortoises 
in other places, of course (there are some in my garden); but the real old 
and clever kind, with their scales lying lippety-lappety one over the other, 
like pine-cone scales, that lived on the banks of the turbid Amazon in the 
High and Far-Off Days, are always called Armadillos, because they were so 
clever. 

So that’s all right, Best Beloved. Do you see? 





I’ve never sailed the Amazon, 
I’ve never reached Brazil; 

But the Don and Magdalena, 
They can go there when they will! 


Yes, weekly from Southampton, 
Great steamers, white and gold, 
Go rolling down to Rio 

(Roll down — roll down to Rio!) 
And Pd like to roll to Rio 

Some day before I’m old! 


I’ve never seen a Jaguar, 
Nor yet an Armadill — 
O dilloing in his armour, 
And I s’pose I never will, 


Unless I go to Rio 

These wonders to behold — 

Roll down — roll down to Rio — 
Roll really down to Rio! 

Oh, I’d love to roll to Rio 

Some day before I’m old! 








How the First Letter Was Written 


HOW THE FIRST LETTER WAS WRITTEN 





NCE upon a most early time was a Neolithic man. He was not a Jute or an 
Angle, or even a Dravidian, which he might well have been, Best Beloved, 
but never mind why. He was a Primitive, and he lived cavily in a Cave, and 
he wore very few clothes, and he couldn’t read and he couldn’t write and he 
didn’t want to, and except when he was hungry he was quite happy. His 
name was Tegumai Bopsulai, and that means, ‘Man-who-does-not-put-his- 
foot-forward-in-a-hurry’; but we, O Best Beloved, will call him Tegumai, 
for short. And his wife’s name was Teshumai Tewindrow, and that means, 
‘Lady-who-asks-a-very-many-questions’; but we, O Best Beloved, will call 
her Teshumai, for short. And his little girl-daughter’s name was Taffimai 
Metallumai, and that means, ‘Small-person-without-any-manners-who- 
ought-to-be-spanked’; but I’m going to call her Taffy. And she was 
Tegumai Bopsulai’s Best Beloved and her own Mummy’s Best Beloved, 
and she was not spanked half as much as was good for her; and they were 
all three very happy. As soon as Taffy could run about she went everywhere 
with her Daddy Tegumai, and sometimes they would not come home to the 
Cave till they were hungry, and then Teshumai Tewindrow would say, 
“Where in the world have you two been to, to get so shocking dirty? Really, 
my Tegumai, you’re no better than my Taffy.’ 

Now attend and listen! 

One day Tegumai Bopsulai went down through the beaver-swamp to the 
Wagai river to spear carp-fish for dinner, and Taffy went too. Tegumai’s 
spear was made of wood with shark’s teeth at the end, and before he had 
caught any fish at all he accidentally broke it clean across by jabbing it 
down too hard on the bottom of the river. They were miles and miles from 
home (of course they had their lunch with them in a little bag), and Tegumai 


had forgotten to bring any extra spears. 

‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!’ said Tegumai. ‘It will take me half the day 
to mend this.’ 

‘There’s your big black spear at home,’ said Taffy. ‘Let me run back to 
the Cave and ask Mummy to give it me.’ 

‘It’s too far for your little fat legs,’ said Tegumai. ‘Besides, you might fall 
into the beaver-swamp and be drowned. We must make the best of a bad 
job.’ He sat down and took out a little leather mendy-bag, full of reindeer- 
sinews and strips of leather, and lumps of bee’s-wax and resin, and began to 
mend the spear. Taffy sat down too, with her toes in the water and her chin 
in her hand, and thought very hard. Then she said — 

‘I say, Daddy, it’s an awful nuisance that you and I don’t know how to 
write, isn’t it? If we did we could send a message for the new spear.’ 

‘Taffy,’ said Tegumai, ‘how often have I told you not to use slang? 
“Awful” isn’t a pretty word, — but it would be a convenience, now you 
mention it, if we could write home.’ 

Just then a Stranger-man came along the river, but he belonged to a far 
tribe, the Tewaras, and he did not understand one word of Tegumai’s 
language. He stood on the bank and smiled at Taffy, because he had a little 
girl-daughter of his own at home. Tegumai drew a hank of deer-sinews 
from his mendy-bag and began to mend his spear. 

‘Come here,’ said Taffy. ‘Do you know where my Mummy lives?’ And 
the Stranger-man said ‘Um!’ — being, as you know, a Tewara. 

‘Silly!’ said Taffy, and she stamped her foot, because she saw a shoal of 
very big carp going up the river just when her Daddy couldn’t use his spear. 

‘Don’t bother grown-ups,’ said Tegumai, so busy with his spear-mending 
that he did not turn round. 

‘T aren’t,’ said Taffy. ‘I only want him to do what I want him to do, and 
he won’t understand.’ 

‘Then don’t bother me,’ said Tegumai, and he went on pulling and 
Straining at the deer-sinews with his mouth full of loose ends. The Stranger- 
man — a genuine Tewara he was — sat down on the grass, and Taffy 
showed him what her Daddy was doing. The Stranger-man thought, ‘This is 
a very wonderful child. She stamps her foot at me and she makes faces. She 
must be the daughter of that noble Chief who is so great that he won’t take 
any notice of me.’ So he smiled more politely than ever. 

‘Now,’ said Taffy, ‘I want you to go to my Mummy, because your legs 
are longer than mine, and you won’t fall into the beaver-swamp, and ask for 
Daddy’s other spear — the one with the black handle that hangs over our 


fireplace.’ 

The Stranger-man (and he was a Tewara) thought, “This is a very, very 
wonderful child. She waves her arms and she shouts at me, but I don’t 
understand a word of what she says. But if I don’t do what she wants, I 
greatly fear that that haughty Chief, Man-who-turns-his-back-on-callers, 
will be angry.’ He got up and twisted a big flat piece of bark off a birch-tree 
and gave it to Taffy. He did this, Best Beloved, to show that his heart was as 
white as the birch-bark and that he meant no harm; but Taffy didn’t quite 
understand. 

‘Oh!’ said she. ‘Now I see! You want my Mummy’s living address? Of 
course I can’t write, but I can draw pictures if I’ve anything sharp to scratch 
with. Please lend me the shark’s tooth off your necklace.’ 

The Stranger-man (and he was a Tewara) didn’t say anything, so Taffy 
put up her little hand and pulled at the beautiful bead and seed and shark- 
tooth necklace round his neck. 

The Stranger-man (and he was a Tewara) thought, ‘This is a very, very, 
very wonderful child. The shark’s tooth on my necklace is a magic shark’s 
tooth, and I was always told that if anybody touched it without my leave 
they would immediately swell up or burst, but this child doesn’t swell up or 
burst, and that important Chief, Man-who-attends-strictly-to-his-business, 
who has not yet taken any notice of me at all, doesn’t seem to be afraid that 
she will swell up or burst. I had better be more polite.’ 

So he gave Taffy the shark’s tooth, and she lay down flat on her tummy 
with her legs in the air, like some people on the drawing-room floor when 
they want to draw pictures, and she said, ‘Now I?ll draw you some beautiful 
pictures! You can look over my shoulder, but you mustn’t joggle. First PI 
draw Daddy fishing. It isn’t very like him; but Mummy will know, because 
I’ve drawn his spear all broken. Well, now Pll draw the other spear that he 
wants, the black-handled spear. It looks as if it was sticking in Daddy’s 
back, but that’s because the shark’s tooth slipped and this piece of bark isn’t 
big enough. That’s the spear I want you to fetch; so Pll draw a picture of 
me myself ‘splaining to you. My hair doesn’t stand up like I’ve drawn, but 
it’s easier to draw that way. Now I’ll draw you. I think you’re very nice 
really, but I can’t make you pretty in the picture, so you mustn’t be ‘fended. 
Are you ‘fended?’ 

The Stranger-man (and he was a Tewara) smiled. He thought, ‘There 
must be a big battle going to be fought somewhere, and this extraordinary 
child, who takes my magic shark’s tooth but who does not swell up or burst, 
is telling me to call all the great Chief’s tribe to help him. He is a great 


Chief, or he would have noticed me.’ 

‘Look,’ said Taffy, drawing very hard and rather scratchily, ‘now I’ve 
drawn you, and I’ve put the spear that Daddy wants into your hand, just to 
remind you that you’re to bring it. Now [ll show you how to find my 
Mummy’s living-address. You go along till you come to two trees (those are 
trees), and then you go over a hill (that’s a hill), and then you come into a 
beaver-swamp all full of beavers. I haven’t put in all the beavers, because I 
can’t draw beavers, but I’ve drawn their heads, and that’s all you’ll see of 
them when you cross the swamp. Mind you don’t fall in! Then our Cave is 
just beyond the beaver-swamp. It isn’t as high as the hills really, but I can’t 
draw things very small. That’s my Mummy outside. She is beautiful. She is 
the most beautifullest Mummy there ever was, but she won’t be ‘fended 
when she sees I’ve drawn her so plain. She’ll be pleased of me because I 
can draw. Now, in case you forget, I’ve drawn the spear that Daddy wants 
outside our Cave. It’s inside really, but you show the picture to my Mummy 
and she’ll give it you. I’ve made her holding up her hands, because I know 
she’ ll be so pleased to see you. Isn’t it a beautiful picture? And do you quite 
understand, or shall I ‘splain again?’ 

The Stranger-man (and he was a TJewara) looked at the picture and 
nodded very hard. He said to himself, ‘If I do not fetch this great Chief’s 
tribe to help him, he will be slain by his enemies who are coming up on all 
sides with spears. Now I see why the great Chief pretended not to notice 
me! He feared that his enemies were hiding in the bushes and would see 
him deliver a message to me. Therefore he turned his back, and let the wise 
and wonderful child draw the terrible picture showing me his difficulties. I 
will away and get help for him from his tribe.’ He did not even ask Taffy 
the road, but raced off into the bushes like the wind, with the birch-bark in 
his hand, and Taffy sat down most pleased. 

Now this is the picture that Taffy had drawn for him! 





‘What have you been doing, Taffy?’ said Tegumai. He had mended his 
spear and was carefully waving it to and fro. 

‘It’s a little berangement of my own, Daddy dear,’ said Taffy. ‘If you 
won’t ask me questions, you’!l know all about it in a little time, and you’ll 
be surprised. You don’t know how surprised you’ll be, Daddy! Promise 
you’ll be surprised.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Tegumai, and went on fishing. 

The Stranger-man — did you know he was a Tewara? — hurried away 
with the picture and ran for some miles, till quite by accident he found 
Teshumai Tewindrow at the door of her Cave, talking to some other 
Neolithic ladies who had come in to a Primitive lunch. Taffy was very like 
Teshumai, especially about the upper part of the face and the eyes, so the 
Stranger-man — always a pure Tewara — smiled politely and handed 
Teshumai the birch-bark. He had run hard, so that he panted, and his legs 
were scratched with brambles, but he still tried to be polite. 

As soon as Teshumai saw the picture she screamed like anything and 
flew at the Stranger-man. The other Neolithic ladies at once knocked him 
down and sat on him in a long line of six, while Teshumai pulled his hair. 
‘It’s as plain as the nose on this Stranger-man’s face,’ she said. ‘He has 
stuck my Tegumai all full of spears, and frightened poor Taffy so that her 
hair stands all on end; and not content with that, he brings me a horrid 
picture of how it was done. Look!’ She showed the picture to all the 
Neolithic ladies sitting patiently on the Stranger-man. ‘Here is my Tegumai 


with his arm broken; here is a spear sticking into his back; here is a man 
with a spear ready to throw; here is another man throwing a spear from a 
Cave, and here are a whole pack of people’ (they were Taffy’s beavers 
really, but they did look rather like people) ‘coming up behind Tegumai. 
Isn’t it shocking!’ 

‘Most shocking!’ said the Neolithic ladies, and they filled the Stranger- 
man’s hair with mud (at which he was surprised), and they beat upon the 
Reverberating Tribal Drums, and called together all the chiefs of the Tribe 
of Tegumai, with their Hetmans and Dolmans, all Neguses, Woons, and 
Akhoonds of the organisation, in addition to the Warlocks, Angekoks, Juju- 
men, Bonzes, and the rest, who decided that before they chopped the 
Stranger-man’s head off he should instantly lead them down to the river and 
show them where he had hidden poor Taffy. 

By this time the Stranger-man (in spite of being a Tewara) was really 
annoyed. They had filled his hair quite solid with mud; they had rolled him 
up and down on knobby pebbles; they had sat upon him in a long line of 
six; they had thumped him and bumped him till he could hardly breathe; 
and though he did not understand their language, he was almost sure that 
the names the Neolithic ladies called him were not ladylike. However, he 
said nothing till all the Tribe of Tegumai were assembled, and then he led 
them back to the bank of the Wagai river, and there they found Taffy 
making daisy-chains, and Tegumai carefully spearing small carp with his 
mended spear. 

“Well, you have been quick!’ said Taffy. ‘But why did you bring so many 
people? Daddy dear, this is my surprise. Are you surprised, Daddy?’ 

‘Very,’ said Tegumai; ‘but it has ruined all my fishing for the day. Why, 
the whole dear, kind, nice, clean, quiet Tribe is here, Taffy.’ 

And so they were. First of all walked Teshumai Tewindrow and the 
Neolithic ladies, tightly holding on to the Stranger-man, whose hair was full 
of mud (although he was a Tewara). Behind them came the Head Chief, the 
Vice-Chief, the Deputy and Assistant Chiefs (all armed to the upper teeth), 
the Hetmans and Heads of Hundreds, Platoffs with their Platoons, and 
Dolmans with their Detachments; Woons, Neguses, and Akhoonds ranking 
in the rear (still armed to the teeth). Behind them was the Tribe in 
hierarchical order, from owners of four caves (one for each season), a 
private reindeer-run, and two salmon-leaps, to feudal and prognathous 
Villeins, semi-entitled to half a bearskin of winter nights, seven yards from 
the fire, and adscript serfs, holding the reversion of a scraped marrow-bone 
under heriot (Aren’t those beautiful words, Best Beloved?). They were all 


there, prancing and shouting, and they frightened every fish for twenty 
miles, and Tegumai thanked them in a fluid Neolithic oration. 

Then Teshumai Tewindrow ran down and kissed and hugged Taffy very 
much indeed; but the Head Chief of the Tribe of Tegumai took Tegumai by 
the top-knot feathers and shook him severely. 

‘Explain! Explain! Explain!’ cried all the Tribe of Tegumai. 

‘Goodness’ sakes alive!’ said Tegumai. ‘Let go of my top-knot. Can’t a 
man break his carp-spear without the whole countryside descending on 
him? You’re a very interfering people.’ 

‘I don’t believe you’ve brought my Daddy’s black-handled spear after 
all,’ said Taffy. ‘And what are you doing to my nice Stranger-man?’ 

They were thumping him by twos and threes and tens till his eyes turned 
round and round. He could only gasp and point at Taffy. 

“Where are the bad people who speared you, my darling?’ said Teshumai 
Tewindrow. 

‘There weren’t any,’ said Tegumai. ‘My only visitor this morning was the 
poor fellow that you are trying to choke. Aren’t you well, or are you ill, O 
Tribe of Tegumai?’ 

‘He came with a horrible picture,’ said the Head Chief, — ’a picture that 
showed you were full of spears.’ 

‘Er — um — Pr’aps I’d better ‘splain that I gave him that picture,’ said 
Taffy, but she did not feel quite comfy. 

‘You!’ said the Tribe of Tegumai all together. ‘Small-person-with-no- 
manners-who-ought-to-be-spanked! You?’ 

“Taffy dear, I’m afraid we’re in for a little trouble,’ said her Daddy, and 
put his arm round her, so she didn’t care. 

‘Explain! Explain! Explain!’ said the Head Chief of the Tribe of 
Tegumai, and he hopped on one foot. 

‘I wanted the Stranger-man to fetch Daddy’s spear, so I drawded it,’ said 
Taffy. ‘There wasn’t lots of spears. There was only one spear. I drawded it 
three times to make sure. I couldn’t help it looking as if it stuck into 
Daddy’s head — there wasn’t room on the birch-bark; and those things that 
Mummy called bad people are my beavers. I drawded them to show him the 
way through the swamp; and I drawded Mummy at the mouth of the Cave 
looking pleased because he is a nice Stranger-man, and T think you are just 
the stupidest people in the world,’ said Taffy. ‘He is a very nice man. Why 
have you filled his hair with mud? Wash him!’ 

Nobody said anything at all for a long time, till the Head Chief laughed; 
then the Stranger-man (who was at least a Tewara) laughed; then Tegumai 


laughed till he fell down flat on the bank; then all the Tribe laughed more 
and worse and louder. The only people who did not laugh were Teshumai 
Tewindrow and all the Neolithic ladies. They were very polite to all their 
husbands, and said ‘idiot!’ ever so often. 

Then the Head Chief of the Tribe of Tegumai cried and said and sang, ‘O 
Small-person-without-any-manners-who-ought-to-be-spanked, you’ve hit 
upon a great invention!’ 

‘I didn’t intend to; I only wanted Daddy’s black-handled spear,’ said 
Taffy. 

‘Never mind. It is a great invention, and some day men will call it 
writing. At present it is only pictures, and, as we have seen to-day, pictures 
are not always properly understood. But a time will come, O Babe of 
Tegumai, when we shall make letters — all twenty-six of ‘em, — and when 
we shall be able to read as well as to write, and then we shall always say 
exactly what we mean without any mistakes. Let the Neolithic ladies wash 
the mud out of the stranger’s hair. 

‘I shall be glad of that,’ said Taffy, ‘because, after all, though you’ve 
brought every single other spear in the Tribe of Tegumai, you’ve forgotten 
my Daddy’s black-handled spear.’ 

Then the Head Chief cried and said and sang, “Taffy dear, the next time 
you write a picture-letter, you’d better send a man who can talk our 
language with it, to explain what it means. I don’t mind it myself, because I 
am a Head Chief, but it’s very bad for the rest of the Tribe of Tegumai, and, 
as you Can see, it surprises the stranger.’ 

Then they adopted the Stranger-man (a genuine Tewara of Tewar) into 
the Tribe of Tegumai, because he was a gentleman and did not make a fuss 
about the mud that the Neolithic ladies had put into his hair. But from that 
day to this (and I suppose it is all Taffy’s fault), very few little girls have 
ever liked learning to read or write. Most of them prefer to draw pictures 
and play about with their Daddies — just like Taffy. 





This is the story of Taffimai Metallumai carved on an old tusk a very 
long time ago by the Ancient Peoples. If you read my story, or have it read 
to you, you can see how it is all told out on the tusk. The tusk was part of an 
old tribal trumpet that belonged to the Tribe of Tegumai. The pictures were 
scratched on it with a nail or something, and then the scratches were filled 
up with black wax, but all the dividing lines and the five little rounds at the 
bottom were filled with red wax. When it was new there was a sort of 
network of beads and shells and precious stones at one end of it; but now 
that has been broken and lost — all except the little bit that you see. The 
letters round the tusk are magic — Runic magic, — and if you can read 
them you will find out something rather new. The tusk is of ivory — very 
yellow and scratched. It is two feet long and two feet round, and weighs 
eleven pounds nine ounces. 


There runs a road by Merrow Down — 
A grassy track to-day it is — 

An hour out of Guildford town, 

Above the river Wey it is. 


Here, when they heard the horse-bells ring, 


The ancient Britons dressed and rode 
To watch the dark Phoenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western Road. 


And here, or hereabouts, they met 

To hold their racial talks and such — 
To barter beads for Whitby jet, 

And tin for gay shell torques and such. 


But long and long before that time 
(When bison used to roam on it) 

Did Taffy and her Daddy climb 

That down, and had their home on it. 


Then beavers built in Broadstonebrook 

And made a swamp where Bramley stands: 
And bears from Shere would come and look 
For Taffimai where Shamley stands. 


The Wey, that Taffy called Wagai, 
Was more than six times bigger then; 
And all the Tribe of Tegumai 

They cut a noble figure then! 
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HE week after Taffimai Metallumai (we will still call her Taffy, Best 
Beloved) made that little mistake about her Daddy’s spear and the Stranger- 
man and the picture-letter and all, she went carp-fishing again with her 
Daddy. Her Mummy wanted her to stay at home and help hang up hides to 
dry on the big drying-poles outside their Neolithic Cave, but Taffy slipped 
away down to her Daddy quite early, and they fished. Presently she began 
to giggle, and her Daddy said, ‘Don’t be silly, child.’ 


‘But wasn’t it inciting!’ said Taffy. ‘Don’t you remember how the Head 
Chief puffed out his cheeks, and how funny the nice Stranger-man looked 
with the mud in his hair?’ 

‘Well do I,’ said Tegumai. ‘I had to pay two deerskins — soft ones with 
fringes — to the Stranger-man for the things we did to him.’ 

‘We didn’t do anything,’ said Taffy. ‘It was Mummy and the other 
Neolithic ladies — and the mud.’ 

“We won’t talk about that,’ said her Daddy. ‘Let’s have lunch.’ 

Taffy took a marrow-bone and sat mousy-quiet for ten whole minutes, 
while her Daddy scratched on pieces of birch-bark with a shark’s tooth. 


Then she said, ‘Daddy, I’ve thinked of a secret surprise. You make a noise 
— any sort of noise.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Tegumai. ‘Will that do to begin with?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Taffy. ‘You look just like a carp-fish with its mouth open. Say 
it again, please.’ 

‘Ah! ah! ah!’ said her Daddy. ‘Don’t be rude, my daughter.’ 

Tm not meaning rude, really and truly,’ said Taffy. ‘It’s part of my 
secret-surprise-think. Do say ah, Daddy, and keep your mouth open at the 
end, and lend me that tooth. I’m going to draw a carp-fish’s mouth wide- 
open.’ 

‘What for?’ said her Daddy. 

‘Don’t you see?’ said Taffy, scratching away on the bark. ‘That will be 
our little secret s’prise. When I draw a carp-fish with his mouth open in the 
smoke at the back of our Cave — if Mummy doesn’t mind — it will remind 
you of that ah-noise. Then we can play that it was me jumped out of the 
dark and s’prised you with that noise — same as I did in the beaver-swamp 
last winter.’ 

‘Really?’ said her Daddy, in the voice that grown-ups use when they are 
truly attending. ‘Go on, Taffy.’ 
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‘Oh bother!’ she said. ‘I can’t draw all of a carp-fish, but I can draw 
something that means a carp-fish’s mouth. Don’t you know how they stand 
on their heads rooting in the mud? Well, here’s a pretence carp-fish (we can 
play that the rest of him is drawn). Here’s just his mouth, and that means 
ah.’ And she drew this. (1.) 

‘That’s not bad,’ said Tegumai, and scratched on his own piece of bark 
for himself; but you’ve forgotten the feeler that hangs across his mouth.’ 

‘But I can’t draw, Daddy.’ 
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“You needn’t draw anything of him except just the opening of his mouth 
and the feeler across. Then we’ll know he’s a carp-fish, ‘cause the perches 


and trouts haven’t got feelers. Look here, Taffy.’ And he drew this. (2.) 
‘Now Pll copy it.’ said Taffy. ‘Will you understand this when you see it?’ 


And she drew this. (3.) 
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‘Perfectly,’ said her Daddy. ‘And Pll be quite as s’prised when I see it 
anywhere, as if you had jumped out from behind a tree and said “Ah!”* 

‘Now, make another noise,’ said Taffy, very proud. 

“Yah!’ said her Daddy, very loud. 

‘H’m,’ said Taffy. ‘That’s a mixy noise. The end part is ah-carp-fish- 
mouth; but what can we do about the front part? Yer-yer-yer and ah! Ya!’ 

‘It’s very like the carp-fish-mouth noise. Let’s draw another bit of the 
carp-fish and join ‘em,’ said her Daddy. He was quite incited too. 
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‘No. If they’re joined, I’ll forget. Draw it separate. Draw his tail. If he’s 
standing on his head the tail will come first. ‘Sides, I think I can draw tails 
easiest,’ said Taffy. 

‘A good notion,’ said Tegumai. ‘Here’s a carp-fish tail for the yer-noise.’ 
And he drew this. (4.) 
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‘TIl try now,’ said Taffy. “Member I can’t draw like you, Daddy. Will it 
do if I just draw the split part of the tail, and the sticky-down line for where 
it joins?’ And she drew this. (5.) 
Her Daddy nodded, and his eyes were shiny bright with ‘citement. 
‘That’s beautiful,’ she said. ‘Now make another noise, Daddy.’ 
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‘Oh!’ said her Daddy, very loud. 
‘That’s quite easy,’ said Taffy. “You make your mouth all around like an 
egg or a stone. So an egg or a stone will do for that.’ 
“You can’t always find eggs or stones. We’ll have to scratch a round 
something like one.’ And he drew this. (6.) 


‘My gracious!’ said Taffy, ‘what a lot of noise-pictures we’ve made, — 
carp-mouth, carp-tail, and egg! Now, make another noise, Daddy.’ 

‘Ssh!’ said her Daddy, and frowned to himself, but Taffy was too incited 
to notice. 

‘That’s quite easy,’ she said, scratching on the bark. 





‘Eh, what?’ said her Daddy. ‘I meant I was thinking, and didn’t want to 
be disturbed.’ 

‘It’s a noise just the same. It’s the noise a snake makes, Daddy, when it is 
thinking and doesn’t want to be disturbed. Let’s make the ssh-noise a snake. 
Will this do?’ And she drew this. (7.) 

‘There,’ she said. ‘That’s another s’prise-secret. When you draw a hissy- 
snake by the door of your little back-cave where you mend the spears, I’ Il 
know you’re thinking hard; and Pll come in most mousy-quiet. And if you 
draw it on a tree by the river when you’re fishing, I'll know you want me to 
walk most most mousy-quiet, so as not to shake the banks.’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ said Tegumai. ‘And there’s more in this game than you 
think. Taffy, dear, I’ve a notion that your Daddy’s daughter has hit upon the 
finest thing that there ever was since the Tribe of Tegumai took to using 
shark’s teeth instead of flints for their spear-heads. I believe we’ve found 
out the big secret of the world.’ 

‘Why?’ said Taffy, and her eyes shone too with incitement. 

‘Pll show,’ said her Daddy. ‘What’s water in the Tegumai language?’ 

‘Ya, of course, and it means river too — like Wagai-ya — the Wagai 
river.’ 
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“What is bad water that gives you fever if you drink it — black water — 
swamp-water?’ 

‘Yo, of course.’ 

‘Now look,’ said her Daddy. ‘S’pose you saw this scratched by the side 
of a pool in the beaver-swamp?’ And he drew this. (8.) 

‘Carp-tail and round egg. Two noises mixed! Yo, bad water,’ said Taffy. 
“Course I wouldn’t drink that water because I’d know you said it was bad.’ 


‘But I needn’t be near the water at all. I might be miles away, hunting, 
and still — —’ 
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‘And still it would be just the same as if you stood there and said, 
“G’way, Taffy, or you’ll get fever.” All that in a carp-fish-tail and a round 
egg! O Daddy, we must tell Mummy, quick!’ and Taffy danced all round 
him. 

‘Not yet,’ said Tegumai; ‘not till we’ve gone a little further. Let’s see. Yo 
is bad water, but so is food cooked on the fire, isn’t it?’ And he drew this. 
(9.) 

“Yes. Snake and egg,’ said Taffy ‘So that means dinner’s ready. If you 
saw that scratched on a tree you’d know it was time to come to the Cave. 
So’d I.’ 

‘My Winkie!’ said Tegumai. ‘That’s true too. But wait a minute. I see a 
difficulty. So means “come and have dinner,” but sho means the drying- 
poles where we hang our hides.’ 

‘Horrid old drying-poles!’ said Taffy. ‘I hate helping to hang heavy, hot, 
hairy hides on them. If you drew the snake and egg, and I thought it meant 
dinner, and I came in from the wood and found that it meant I was to help 
Mummy hang the two hides on the drying-poles, what would I do?’ 

“You’d be cross. So’d Mummy. We must make a new picture for sho. We 
must draw a spotty snake that hisses sh-sh, and we’ll play that the plain 
snake only hisses ssss.’ 
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‘I couldn’t be sure how to put in the spots,’ said Taffy. ‘And p’raps if you 
were in a hurry you might leave them out, and I’d think it was so when it 
was sho, and then Mummy would catch me just the same. No! I think we’d 
better draw a picture of the horrid high drying-poles their very selves, and 
make quite sure. I’ll put them in just after the hissy-snake. Look!’ And she 
drew this. (10.) 

‘P’raps that’s safest. It’s very like our drying-poles, anyhow,’ said her 
Daddy, laughing. ‘Now PIl make a new noise with a snake and drying-pole 


sound in it. Pll say shi. That’s Tegumai for spear, Taffy.’ And he laughed. 
‘Don’t make fun of me,’ said Taffy, as she thought of her picture-letter 
and the mud in the Stranger-man’s hair. ‘You draw it, Daddy.’ 
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“We won’t have beavers or hills this time, eh?’ said her Daddy. ‘I'll just 
draw a straight line for my spear.’ and he drew this, (11.) 

‘Even Mummy couldn’t mistake that for me being killed.’ 

‘Please don’t, Daddy. It makes me uncomfy. Do some more noises. 
We’re getting on beautifully.’ 

‘Er-hm!’ said Tegumai, looking up. ‘We’ll say shu. That means sky.’ 

Taffy drew the snake and the drying-pole. Then she stopped. ‘We must 
make a new picture for that end sound, mustn’t we?’ 

‘Shu-shu-u-u-u!’ said her Daddy. ‘Why, it’s just like the round-egg-sound 
made thin.’ 

‘Then s’pose we draw a thin round egg, and pretend it’s a frog that hasn’t 
eaten anything for years.’ 
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‘N-no,’ said her Daddy. ‘If we drew that in a hurry we might mistake it 
for the round egg itself. Shu-shu-shu! Pll tell you what we’ll do. We’ ll open 
a little hole at the end of the round egg to show how the O-noise runs out all 
thin, o00-00-oo. Like this.’ And he drew this. (12.) 


‘Oh, that’s lovely! Much better than a thin frog. Go on,’ said Taffy, using 
her shark’s tooth. 

Her Daddy went on drawing, and his hand shook with excitement. He 
went on till he had drawn this. (13.) 


SHUT. 


‘Don’t look up, Taffy,’ he said. ‘Try if you can make out what that means 
in the Tegumai language. If you can, we’ve found the Secret.’ 


‘Snake — pole — broken-egg — carp-tail and carp-mouth,’ said Taffy. 
‘Shu-ya. Sky-water (rain).’ Just then a drop fell on her hand, for the day had 
clouded over. ‘Why, Daddy, it’s raining. Was that what you meant to tell 
me?’ 

‘Of course,’ said her Daddy. ‘And I told it you without saying a word, 
didn’t I?’ 

“Well, I think I would have known it in a minute, but that raindrop made 
me quite sure. I’ll] always remember now. Shu-ya means rain or “it is going 
to rain.” Why, Daddy!’ She got up and danced round him. ‘S’pose you went 
out before I was awake, and drawed shu-ya in the smoke on the wall, I’d 
know it was going to rain and I’d take my beaver-skin hood. Wouldn’t 
Mummy be surprised!’ 

Tegumai got up and danced. (Daddies didn’t mind doing those things in 
those days.) ‘More than that! More than that!’ he said. ‘S’pose I wanted to 
tell you it wasn’t going to rain much and you must come down to the river, 
what would we draw? Say the words in Tegumai-talk first.’ 

‘Shu-ya-las, ya maru. (Sky-water ending. River come to.) What a lot of 
new sounds! J don’t see how we can draw them.’ 

‘But I do — but I do!’ said Tegumai. ‘Just attend a minute, Taffy, and we 
won’t do any more to-day. We’ve got shu-ya all right, haven’t we? but this 
las is a teaser. La-la-la!’ and he waved his shark-tooth. 

‘There’s the hissy-snake at the end and the carp-mouth before the snake 
— as-as-as. We only want la-la, said Taffy. 

‘I know it, but we have to make la-la. And we’re the first people in all the 
world who’ve ever tried to do it, Taffimai!’ 

‘Well,’ said Taffy, yawning, for she was rather tired. ‘Las means breaking 
or finishing as well as ending, doesn’t it?’ 

‘So it does,’ said Tegumai. ‘Yo-las means that there’s no water in the tank 
for Mummy to cook with — just when I’m going hunting, too.’ 

‘And shi-las means that your spear is broken. If I’d only thought of that 
instead of drawing silly beaver pictures for the Stranger!’ 

‘La! La! La!’ said Tegumai, waving his stick and frowning. ‘Oh bother!’ 

‘I could have drawn shi quite easily,’ Taffy went on. “Then I’d have 
drawn your spear all broken — this way!’ And she drew. (14.) 
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‘The very thing,’ said Tegumai. “That’s /a all over. It isn’t like any of the 
other marks, either.’ And he drew this. (15.) 

‘Now for ya. Oh, we’ve done that before. Now for maru. Mum-mum- 
mum. Mum shuts one’s mouth up, doesn’t it? We’ll draw a shut mouth like 
this.’ And he drew. (16.) 

‘Then the carp-mouth open. That makes Ma-ma-ma! But what about this 
rrrrr-thing, Taffy?’ 

‘It sounds all rough and edgy, like your shark-tooth saw when you’re 
cutting out a plank for the canoe,’ said Taffy. 
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“You mean all sharp at the edges, like this?’ said Tegumai. And he drew. 
(17.) 
“Xactly,’ said Taffy. ‘But we don’t want all those teeth: only put two.’ 
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‘TIl only put in one,’ said Tegumai. ‘If this game of ours is going to be 
what I think it will, the easier we make our sound-pictures the better for 
everybody.’ And he drew. (18.) 

‘Now we’ve got it,’ said Tegumai, standing on one leg. ‘P1 draw ‘em all 
in a string like fish.’ 

‘Hadn’t we better put a little bit of stick or something between each 
word, so’s they won’t rub up against each other and jostle, same as if they 
were carps?’ 

‘Oh, Pll leave a space for that,’ said her Daddy. And very incitedly he 
drew them all without stopping, on a big new bit of birch-bark. (19.) 

‘Shu-ya-las ya-maru,’ said Taffy, reading it out sound by sound. 


SHU Va Las hy se, 


‘That’s enough for to-day,’ said Tegumai. ‘Besides, you’re getting tired, 


Taffy. Never mind, dear. We’ll finish it all to-morrow, and then we’ll be 
remembered for years and years after the biggest trees you can see are all 
chopped up for firewood.’ 

So they went home, and all that evening Tegumai sat on one side of the 
fire and Taffy on the other, drawing ya’s and yo’s and shu’s and shi’s in the 
smoke on the wall and giggling together till her Mummy said, ‘Really, 
Tegumai, you’re worse than my Taffy.’ 

‘Please don’t mind,’ said Taffy. ‘It’s only our secret-s’prise, Mummy 
dear, and we’ll tell you all about it the very minute it’s done; but please 
don’t ask me what it is now, or else I’ ll have to tell.’ 

So her Mummy most carefully didn’t; and bright and early next morning 
Tegumai went down to the river to think about new sound-pictures, and 
when Taffy got up she saw Ya-las (water is ending or running out) chalked 
on the side of the big stone water-tank, outside the Cave. 

‘Um,’ said Taffy. ‘These picture-sounds are rather a bother! Daddy’s just 
as good as come here himself and told me to get more water for Mummy to 
cook with.’ She went to the spring at the back of the house and filled the 
tank from a bark bucket, and then she ran down to the river and pulled her 
Daddy’s left ear — the one that belonged to her to pull when she was good. 
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‘Now come along and we’ll draw all the left-over sound-pictures,’ said 
her Daddy, and they had a most inciting day of it, and a beautiful lunch in 


the middle, and two games of romps. When they came to T, Taffy said that 
as her name, and her Daddy’s, and her Mummy’s all began with that sound, 


they should draw a sort of family group of themselves holding hands. That 
was all very well to draw once or twice; but when it came to drawing it six 
or seven times, Taffy and Tegumai drew it scratchier and scratchier, till at 
last the T-sound was only a thin long Tegumai with his arms out to hold 
Taffy and Teshumai. You can see from these three pictures partly how it 
happened. (20, 21, 22.) 
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Many of the other pictures were much too beautiful to begin with, 
especially before lunch, but as they were drawn over and over again on 
birch-bark, they became plainer and easier, till at last even Tegumai said he 
could find no fault with them. They turned the hissy-snake the other way 
round for the Z-sound, to show it was hissing backwards in a soft and 
gentle way (23); and they just made a twiddle for E, because it came into 
the pictures so often (24); and they drew pictures of the sacred Beaver of 
the Tegumais for the B-sound (25, 26, 27, 28); and because it was a nasty, 
nosy noise, they just drew noses for the N-sound, till they were tired (29); 
and they drew a picture of the big lake-pike’s mouth for the greedy Ga- 
sound (30); and they drew the pike’s mouth again with a spear behind it for 
the scratchy, hurty Ka-sound (31); and they drew pictures of a little bit of 
the winding Wagai river for the nice windy-windy Wa-sound (32, 33); and 
so on and so forth and so following till they had done and drawn all the 
sound-pictures that they wanted, and there was the Alphabet, all complete. 
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And after thousands and thousands and thousands of years, and after 
Hieroglyphics and Demotics, and Nilotics, and Cryptics, and Cufics, and 
Runics, and Dorics, and Ionics, and all sorts of other ricks and tricks 
(because the Woons, and the Neguses, and the Akhoonds, and the 
Repositories of Tradition would never leave a good thing alone when they 
saw it), the fine old easy, understandable Alphabet — A, B, C, D, E, and the 
rest of ‘em — got back into its proper shape again for all Best Beloveds to 
learn when they are old enough. 
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But I remember Tegumai Bopsulai, and Taffimai Metallumai and 
Teshumai Tewindrow, her dear Mummy, and all the days gone by. And it 
was so — just so — a little time ago — on the banks of the big Wagai! 

One of the first things that Tegumai Bopsulai did after Taffy and he had 
made the Alphabet was to make a magic Alphabet-necklace of all the 


letters, so that it could be put in the Temple of Tegumai and kept for ever 
and ever. All the Tribe of Tegumai brought their most precious beads and 


beautiful things, and Taffy and Tegumai spent five whole years getting the 
necklace in order. This is a picture of the magic Alphabet-necklace. The 
string was made of the finest and strongest reindeer-sinew, bound round 
with thin copper wire. 

Beginning at the top, the first bead is an old silver one that belonged to 
the Head Priest of the Tribe of Tegumai; then come three black mussel- 
pearls; next is a clay bead (blue and gray); next a nubbly gold bead sent as a 
present by a tribe who got it from Africa (but it must have been Indian 
really); the next is a long flat-sided glass bead from Africa (the Tribe of 
Tegumai took it in a fight); then come two clay beads (white and green), 
with dots on one, and dots and bands on the other; next are three rather 
chipped amber beads; then three clay beads (red and white), two with dots, 
and the big one in the middle with a toothed pattern. Then the letters begin, 
and between each letter is a little whitish clay bead with the letter repeated 
small. Here are the letters — 

A is scratched on a tooth — an elk-tusk I think. 

B is the Sacred Beaver of Tegumai on a bit of old glory. 

C is a pearly oyster-shell — inside front. 

D must be a sort of mussel-shell — outside front. 

E is a twist of silver wire. 

F is broken, but what remains of it is a bit of stag’s horn. 

G is painted black on a piece of wood. (The bead after G is a small shell, 
and not a clay bead. I don’t know why they did that.) 

H is akind of a big brown cowie-shell. 

I is the inside part of a long shell ground down by hand. (It took Tegumai 
three months to grind it down.) 

J is a fish hook in mother-of-pearl. 

L is the broken spear in silver. (K ought to follow J of course, but the 
necklace was broken once and they mended it wrong.) 

K is a thin slice of bone scratched and rubbed in black. 


M is on a pale gray shell. 

N is a piece of what is called porphyry with a nose scratched on it. 
(Tegumai spent five months polishing this stone.) 

O is a piece of oyster-shell with a hole in the middle. 

P and Q are missing. They were lost, a long time ago, in a great war, and 
the tribe mended the necklace with the dried rattles of a rattlesnake, but no 
one ever found P and Q. That is how the saying began, ‘You must mind 
your P’s. and Q’s.’ 


R is, of course, just a shark’s tooth. 

S is a little silver snake. 

T is the end of a small bone, polished brown and shiny. 

U is another piece of oyster-shell. 

W is a twisty piece of mother-of-pearl that they found inside a big 
mother-of-pearl shell, and sawed off with a wire dipped in sand and water. 
It took Taffy a month and a half to polish it and drill the holes. 

X is silver wire joined in the middle with a raw garnet. (Taffy found the 
gamet.) 

Y is the carp’s tail in ivory. 

Z is a bell-shaped piece of agate marked with Z-shaped stripes. They 
made the Z-snake out of one of the stripes by picking out the soft stone and 
rubbing in red sand and bee’s-wax. Just in the mouth of the bell you see the 
clay bead repeating the Z-letter. 

These are all the letters. 

The next bead is a small round greeny lump of copper ore; the next is a 
lump of rough turquoise; the next is a rough gold nugget (what they call 
water-gold); the next is a melon-shaped clay bead (white with green spots). 
Then come four flat ivory pieces, with dots on them rather like dominoes; 
then come three stone beads, very badly worn; then two soft iron beads with 
rust-holes at the edges (they must have been magic, because they look very 
common); and last is a very very old African bead, like glass — blue, red, 
white, black, and yellow. Then comes the loop to slip over the big silver 
button at the other end, and that is all. 

I have copied the necklace very carefully. It weighs one pound seven and 
a half ounces. The black squiggle behind is only put in to make the beads 
and things look better. 





Of all the Tribe of Tegumai 

Who cut that figure, none remain, — 
On Merrow Down the cuckoos cry — 
The silence and the sun remain. 


But as the faithful years return 

And hearts unwounded sing again, 
Comes Taffy dancing through the fern 
To lead the Surrey spring again. 


Her brows are bound with bracken-fronds, 
And golden elf-locks fly above; 
Her eyes are bright as diamonds 
And bluer than the skies above. 


In mocassins and deer-skin cloak, 
Unfearing, free and fair she flits, 

And lights her little damp-wood smoke 
To show her Daddy where she flits. 


For far — oh, very far behind, 
So far she cannot call to him, 
Comes Tegumai alone to find 
The daughter that was all to him. 





The Crab that Played With the Sea 
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EFORE the High and Far-Off Times, O my Best Beloved, came the Time 
of the Very Beginnings; and that was in the days when the Eldest Magician 
was getting Things ready. First he got the Earth ready; then he got the Sea 
ready; and then he told all the Animals that they could come out and play. 
And the Animals said, ‘O Eldest Magician, what shall we play at?’ and he 
said, ‘I will show you.’ He took the Elephant — All-the-Elephant-there-was 
— and said, ‘Play at being an Elephant,’ and All-the-Elephant-there-was 
played. He took the Beaver — All-the-Beaver-there-was — and said, ‘Play 
at being a Beaver,’ and All-the-Beaver-there-was played. He took the Cow 
— All-the-Cow-there-was — and said, ‘Play at being a Cow,’ and All-the- 
Cow-there-was played. He took the Turtle — All-the-Turtle-there-was — 
and said, ‘Play at being a Turtle,’ and All-the-Turtle-there-was played. One 
by one he took all the beasts and birds and fishes and told them what to play 
at. 

But towards evening, when people and things grow restless and tired, 
there came up the Man (With his own little girl-daughter?) — Yes, with his 
own best beloved little girl-daughter sitting upon his shoulder, and he said, 
‘What is this play, Eldest Magician?’ And the Eldest Magician said, ‘Ho, 
Son of Adam, this is the play of the Very Beginning; but you are too wise 
for this play.’ And the Man saluted and said, ‘Yes, I am too wise for this 
play; but see that you make all the Animals obedient to me.’ 

Now, while the two were talking together, Pau Amma the Crab, who was 
next in the game, scuttled off sideways and stepped into the sea, saying to 
himself, ‘I will play my play alone in the deep waters, and I will never be 
obedient to this son of Adam.’ Nobody saw him go away except the little 
girl-daughter where she leaned on the Man’s shoulder. And the play went 
on till there were no more Animals left without orders; and the Eldest 


Magician wiped the fine dust off his hands and walked about the world to 
see how the Animals were playing. 

He went North, Best Beloved, and he found All-the-Elephant-there-was 
digging with his tusks and stamping with his feet in the nice new clean 
earth that had been made ready for him. 

‘Kun?’ said All-the-Elephant-there-was, meaning, ‘Is this right?’ 

‘Payah kun,’ said the Eldest Magician, meaning, ‘That is quite right’; and 
he breathed upon the great rocks and lumps of earth that All-the-Elephant- 
there-was had thrown up, and they became the great Himalayan Mountains, 
and you can look them out on the map. 

He went East, and he found All-the-Cow-there-was feeding in the field 
that had been made ready for her, and she licked her tongue round a whole 
forest at a time, and swallowed it and sat down to chew her cud. 

‘Kun?’ said All-the-Cow-there-was. 
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This is a picture of Pau Amma ma the Crab running away while the Eldest 
Magician was talking to the Man and his Little Girl Daughter. The Eldest 
Magician is sitting on his magic throne, wrapped up in his Magic Cloud. 
The three flowers in front of him are the three Magic Flowers. On the top of 
the hill you can see All-the-Elephant-there-was, and All-the-Cow-there- 
was, and All-the-Turtle-there-was going off to play as the Eldest Magician 
told them. The Cow has a hump, because she was All-the-Cow-there-was; 
so she had to have all there was for all the cows that were made afterwards. 


Under the hill there are Animals who have been taught the game they were 
to play. You can see All-the-Tiger-there-was smiling at All-the-Bones- 
there-were, and you can see All-the-Elk-there-was, and All-the-Parrot- 
there-was, and All-the-Bunnies-there-were on the hill. The other Animals 
are on the other side of the hill, so I haven’t drawn them. The little house up 
the hill is All-the-House-there-was. The Eldest Magician made it to show 
the Man how to make houses when he wanted to. The Snake round that 
spiky hill is All-the-Snake-there-was, and he is talking to All-the-Monkey- 
there-was, and the Monkey is being rude to the Snake, and the Snake is 
being rude to the Monkey. The Man is very busy talking to the Eldest 
Magician. The Little Girl Daughter is looking at Pau Amma as he runs 
away. That humpy thing in the water in front is Pau Amma. He wasn’t a 
common Crab in those days. He was a King Crab. That is why he looks 
different. The thing that looks like bricks that the Man is standing in, is the 
Big Miz-Maze. When the Man has done talking with the Eldest Magician 
he will walk in the Big Miz-Maze, because he has to. The mark on the stone 
under the Man’s foot is a magic mark; and down underneath I have drawn 
the three Magic Flowers all mixed up with the Magic Cloud. All this picture 
is Big Medicine and Strong Magic. 


‘Payah kun,’ said the Eldest Magician; and he breathed upon the bare 
patch where she had eaten, and upon the place where she had sat down, and 
one became the great Indian Desert, and the other became the Desert of 
Sahara, and you can look them out on the map. 

He went West, and he found All-the-Beaver-there-was making a beaver- 
dam across the mouths of broad rivers that had been got ready for him. 

‘Kun?’ said All-the-Beaver-there-was. 

‘Payah kun,’ said the Eldest Magician; and he breathed upon the fallen 
trees and the still water, and they became the Everglades in Florida, and you 
may look them out on the map. 

Then he went South and found All-the-Turtle-there-was scratching with 
his flippers in the sand that had been got ready for him, and the sand and 
the rocks whirled through the air and fell far off into the sea. 

‘Kun?’ said All-the-Turtle-there-was. 

‘Payah kun,’ said the Eldest Magician; and he breathed upon the sand 
and the rocks, where they had fallen in the sea, and they became the most 
beautiful islands of Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and the rest of the 
Malay Archipelago, and you can look them out on the map! 

By and by the Eldest Magician met the Man on the banks of the Perak 


river, and said, ‘Ho! Son of Adam, are all the Animals obedient to you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Man. 

‘Ts all the Earth obedient to you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Man. 

‘Ts all the Sea obedient to you?’ 

‘No,’ said the Man. ‘Once a day and once a night the Sea runs up the 
Perak river and drives the sweet-water back into the forest, so that my 
house is made wet; once a day and once a night it runs down the river and 
draws all the water after it, so that there is nothing left but mud, and my 
canoe is upset. Is that the play you told it to play?’ 

‘No,’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘That is a new and a bad play.’ 

‘Look!’ said the Man, and as he spoke the great Sea came up the mouth 
of the Perak river, driving the river backwards till it overflowed all the dark 
forests for miles and miles, and flooded the Man’s house. 

‘This is wrong. Launch your canoe and we will find out who is playing 
with the Sea,’ said the Eldest Magician. They stepped into the canoe; the 
little girl-daughter came with them; and the Man took his kris — a curving, 
wavy dagger with a blade like a flame, — and they pushed out on the Perak 
river. Then the sea began to run back and back, and the canoe was sucked 
out of the mouth of the Perak river, past Selangor, past Malacca, past 
Singapore, out and out to the Island of Bingtang, as though it had been 
pulled by a string. 

Then the Eldest Magician stood up and shouted, ‘Ho! beasts, birds, and 
fishes, that I took between my hands at the Very Beginning and taught the 
play that you should play, which one of you is playing with the Sea?’ 

Then all the beasts, birds, and fishes said together, ‘Eldest Magician, we 
play the plays that you taught us to play — we and our children’s children. 
But not one of us plays with the Sea.’ 

Then the Moon rose big and full over the water, and the Eldest Magician 
said to the hunchbacked old man who sits in the Moon spinning a fishing- 
line with which he hopes one day to catch the world, ‘Ho! Fisher of the 
Moon, are you playing with the Sea?’ 

‘No,’ said the Fisherman, ‘I am spinning a line with which I shall some 
day catch the world; but I do not play with the Sea.’ And he went on 
spinning his line. 

Now there is also a Rat up in the Moon who always bites the old 
Fisherman’s line as fast as it is made, and the Eldest Magician said to him, 
‘Ho! Rat of the Moon, are you playing with the Sea?’ 

And the Rat said, ‘I am too busy biting through the line that this old 


Fisherman is spinning. I do not play with the Sea.’ And he went on biting 
the line. 

Then the little girl-daughter put up her little soft brown arms with the 
beautiful white shell bracelets and said, ‘O Eldest Magician! when my 
father here talked to you at the Very Beginning, and I leaned upon his 
shoulder while the beasts were being taught their plays, one beast went 
away naughtily into the Sea before you had taught him his play.’ 

And the Eldest Magician said, ‘How wise are little children who see and 
are silent! What was the beast like?’ 

And the little girl-daughter said, ‘He was round and he was flat; and his 
eyes grew upon stalks; and he walked sideways like this; and he was 
covered with strong armour upon his back.’ 

And the Eldest Magician said, ‘How wise are little children who speak 
truth! Now I know where Pau Amma went. Give me the paddle!’ 

So he took the paddle; but there was no need to paddle, for the water 
flowed steadily past all the islands till they came to the place called Pusat 
Tasek — the Heart of the Sea — where the great hollow is that leads down 
to the heart of the world, and in that hollow grows the Wonderful Tree, 
Pauh Janggi, that bears the magic twin nuts. Then the Eldest Magician slid 
his arm up to the shoulder through the deep warm water, and under the 
roots of the Wonderful Tree he touched the broad back of Pau Amma the 
Crab. And Pau Amma settled down at the touch, and all the Sea rose up as 
water rises in a basin when you put your hand into it. 

‘Ah!’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘Now I know who has been playing with 
the Sea;’ and he called out, ‘What are you doing, Pau Amma?’ 

And Pau Amma, deep down below, answered, ‘Once a day and once a 
night I go out to look for my food. Once a day and once a night I return. 
Leave me alone.’ 

Then the Eldest Magician said, ‘Listen, Pau Amma. When you go out 
from your cave the waters of the Sea pour down into Pusat Tasek, and all 
the beaches of all the islands are left bare, and the little fish die, and Raja 
Moyang Kaban, the King of the Elephants, his legs are made muddy. When 
you come back and sit in Pusat Tasek, the waters of the Sea rise, and half 
the little islands are drowned, and the Man’s house is flooded, and Raja 
Abdullah, the King of the Crocodiles, his mouth is filled with the salt water. 

Then Pau Amma, deep down below, laughed and said, ‘I did not know I 
was so important. Henceforward I will go out seven times a day, and the 
waters shall never be still.’ 

And the Eldest Magician said, ‘I cannot make you play the play you were 


meant to play, Pau Amma, because you escaped me at the Very Beginning; 
but if you are not afraid, come up and we will talk about it.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Pau Amma, and he rose to the top of the sea in the 
moonlight. There was nobody in the world so big as Pau Amma — for he 
was the King Crab of all Crabs. Not a common Crab, but a King Crab. One 
side of his great shell touched the beach at Sarawak; the other touched the 
beach at Pahang; and he was taller than the smoke of three volcanoes! As 
he rose up through the branches of the Wonderful Tree he tore off one of the 
great twin-fruits — the magic double-kernelled nuts that make people 
young, — and the little girl-daughter saw it bobbing alongside the canoe, 
and pulled it in and began to pick out the soft eyes of it with her little 
golden scissors. 

‘Now,’ said the Magician, ‘make a Magic, Pau Amma, to show that you 
are really important.’ 

Pau Amma rolled his eyes and waved his legs, but he could only stir up 
the Sea, because, though he was a King Crab, he was nothing more than a 
Crab, and the Eldest Magician laughed. 





This is the picture of Pau Amma the Crab rising out of the sea as tall as 
the smoke of three volcanoes. I haven’t drawn the three volcanoes, because 
Pau Amma was so big. Pau Amma is trying to make a Magic, but he is only 
a silly old King Crab, and so he can’t do anything. You can see he is all legs 
and claws and empty hollow shell. The canoe is the canoe that the Man and 


the Girl Daughter and the Eldest Magician sailed from the Perak river in. 
The sea is all black and bobbly, because Pau Amma has just risen up out of 
Pusat Tasek. Pusat Tasek is underneath, so I haven’t drawn it. The Man is 
waving his curvy kris-knife at Pau Amma. The Little Girl Daughter is 
sitting quietly in the middle of the canoe. She knows she is quite safe with 
her Daddy. The Eldest Magician is standing up at the other end of the canoe 
beginning to make a Magic. He has left his magic throne on the beach, and 
he has taken off his clothes so as not to get wet, and he has left the Magic 
Cloud behind too, so as not to tip the boat over. The thing that looks like 
another little canoe outside the real canoe is called an outrigger. It is a piece 
of wood tied to sticks, and it prevents the canoe from being tipped over. The 
canoe is made out of one piece of wood, and there is a paddle at one end of 
it. 

“You are not so important after all, Pau Amma,’ he said. ‘Now, let me 
try,’ and he made a Magic with his left hand — with just the little finger of 
his left hand — and — lo and behold, Best Beloved, Pau Amma’s hard, 
blue-green-black shell fell off him as a husk falls off a cocoa-nut, and Pau 
Amma was left all soft — soft as the little crabs that you sometimes find on 
the beach, Best Beloved. 

‘Indeed, you are very important,’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘Shall I ask 
the Man here to cut you with kris? Shall I send for Raja Moyang Kaban, the 
King of the Elephants, to pierce you with his tusks, or shall I call Raja 
Abdullah, the King of the Crocodiles, to bite you?’ 

And Pau Amma said, ‘I am ashamed! Give me back my hard shell and let 
me go back to Pusat Tasek, and I will only stir out once a day and once a 
night to get my food.’ 

And the Eldest Magician said, ‘No, Pau Amma, I will not give you back 
your shell, for you will grow bigger and prouder and stronger, and perhaps 
you will forget your promise, and you will play with the Sea once more.’ 

Then Pau Amma said, ‘What shall I do? I am so big that I can only hide 
in Pusat Tasek, and if I go anywhere else, all soft as I am now, the sharks 
and the dogfish will eat me. And if I go to Pusat Tasek, all soft as I am now, 
though I may be safe, I can never stir out to get my food, and so I shall die.’ 
Then he waved his legs and lamented. 

‘Listen, Pau Amma,’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘I cannot make you play 
the play you were meant to play, because you escaped me at the Very 
Beginning; but if you choose, I can make every stone and every hole and 
every bunch of weed in all the seas a safe Pusat Tasek for you and your 
children for always.’ 


Then Pau Amma said, ‘That is good, but I do not choose yet. Look! there 
is that Man who talked to you at the Very Beginning. If he had not taken up 
your attention I should not have grown tired of waiting and run away, and 
all this would never have happened. What will he do for me?’ 

And the Man said, ‘If you choose, I will make a Magic, so that both the 
deep water and the dry ground will be a home for you and your children — 
so that you shall be able to hide both on the land and in the sea.’ 

And Pau Amma said, ‘I do not choose yet. Look! there is that girl who 
saw me running away at the Very Beginning. If she had spoken then, the 
Eldest Magician would have called me back, and all this would never have 
happened. What will she do for me?’ 

And the little girl-daughter said, “This is a good nut that I am eating. If 
you choose, I will make a Magic and I will give you this pair of scissors, 
very sharp and strong, so that you and your children can eat cocoa-nuts like 
this all day long when you come up from the Sea to the land; or you can dig 
a Pusat Tasek for yourself with the scissors that belong to you when there is 
no stone or hole near by; and when the earth is too hard, by the help of 
these same scissors you can run up a tree.’ 

And Pau Amma said, ‘I do not choose yet, for, all soft as I am, these gifts 
would not help me. Give me back my shell, O Eldest Magician, and then I 
will play your play.’ 

And the Eldest Magician said, ‘I will give it back, Pau Amma, for eleven 
months of the year; but on the twelfth month of every year it shall grow soft 
again, to remind you and all your children that I can make magics, and to 
keep you humble, Pau Amma; for I see that if you can run both under the 
water and on land, you will grow too bold; and if you can climb trees and 
crack nuts and dig holes with your scissors, you will grow too greedy, Pau 
Amma.’ 

Then Pau Amma thought a little and said, ‘I have made my choice. I will 
take all the gifts.’ 

Then the Eldest Magician made a Magic with the right hand, with all five 
fingers of his right hand, and lo and behold, Best Beloved, Pau Amma grew 
smaller and smaller and smaller, till at last there was only a little green crab 
swimming in the water alongside the canoe, crying in a very small voice, 
‘Give me the scissors!’ 

And the girl-daughter picked him up on the palm of her little brown 
hand, and sat him in the bottom of the canoe and gave him her scissors, and 
he waved them in his little arms, and opened them and shut them and 
snapped them, and said, ‘I can eat nuts. I can crack shells. I can dig holes. I 


can climb trees. I can breathe in the dry air, and I can find a safe Pusat 
Tasek under every stone. I did not know I was so important. Kun?’ (Is this 
right?) 

‘Payah-kun,’ said the Eldest Magician, and he laughed and gave him his 
blessing; and little Pau Amma scuttled over the side of the canoe into the 
water; and he was so tiny that he could have hidden under the shadow of a 
dry leaf on land or of a dead shell at the bottom of the sea. 

“Was that well done?’ said the Eldest Magician. 

“Yes,’ said the Man. ‘But now we must go back to Perak, and that is a 
weary way to paddle. If we had waited till Pau Amma had gone out of Pusat 
Tasek and come home, the water would have carried us there by itself.’ 

“You are lazy,’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘So your children shall be lazy. 
They shall be the laziest people in the world. They shall be called the 
Malazy — the lazy people;’ and he held up his finger to the Moon and said, 
‘O Fisherman, here is the Man too lazy to row home. Pull his canoe home 
with your line, Fisherman.’ 

‘No,’ said the Man. ‘If I am to be lazy all my days, let the Sea work for 
me twice a day for ever. That will save paddling.’ 

And the Eldest Magician laughed and said, 

‘Payah kun’ (That is right). 

And the Rat of the Moon stopped biting the line; and the Fisherman let 
his line down till it touched the Sea, and he pulled the whole deep Sea 
along, past the Island of Bintang, past Singapore, past Malacca, past 
Selangor, till the canoe whirled into the mouth of the Perak River again. 

‘Kun?’ said the Fisherman of the Moon. 

‘Payah kun,’ said the Eldest Magician. ‘See now that you pull the Sea 
twice a day and twice a night for ever, so that the Malazy fishermen may be 
saved paddling. But be careful not to do it too hard, or I shall make a magic 
on you as I did to Pau Amma.’ 

Then they all went up the Perak River and went to bed, Best Beloved. 

Now listen and attend! 

From that day to this the Moon has always pulled the sea up and down 
and made what we call the tides. Sometimes the Fisher of the Sea pulls a 
little too hard, and then we get spring-tides; and sometimes he pulls a little 
too softly, and then we get what are called neap-tides; but nearly always he 
is careful, because of the Eldest Magician. 

And Pau Amma? You can see when you go to the beach, how all Pau 
Amma’s babies make little Pusat Taseks for themselves under every stone 
and bunch of weed on the sands; you can see them waving their little 


scissors; and in some parts of the world they truly live on the dry land and 
run up the palm trees and eat cocoa-nuts, exactly as the girl-daughter 
promised. But once a year all Pau Ammas must shake off their hard armour 
and be soft — to remind them of what the Eldest Magician could do. And 
so it isn’t fair to kill or hunt Pau Amma’s babies just because old Pau 
Amma was stupidly rude a very long time ago. 

Oh yes! And Pau Amma’s babies hate being taken out of their little Pusat 
Taseks and brought home in pickle-bottles. That is why they nip you with 
their scissors, and it serves you right! 


China-going P. and O.’s 

Pass Pau Amma’s playground close, 
And his Pusat Tasek lies 

Near the track of most B.I.’s. 
U.Y.K. and N.D.L. 

Know Pau Amma’s home as well 
As the fisher of the Sea knows 
‘Bens,’ M.M.’s, and Rubattinos. 
But (and this is rather queer) 
A.T.L.’s can not come here; 

O. and O. and D.O.A. 

Must go round another way. 
Orient, Anchor, Bibby, Hall, 
Never go that way at all. 

U.C.S. would have a fit 

If it found itself on it. 

And if ‘Beavers’ took their cargoes 
To Penang instead of Lagos, 

Or a fat Shaw-Savill bore 
Passengers to Singapore, 

Or a White Star were to try a 

Little trip to Sourabaya, 

Or a B.S.A. went on 

Past Natal to Cheribon, 

Then great Mr. Lloyds would come 
With a wire and drag them home! 


You’ ll know what my riddle means 


When you’ve eaten mangosteens. 


Or if you can’t wait till then, ask them to let you have the outside page of 
the Times; turn over to page 2, where it is marked ‘Shipping’ on the top left 
hand; then take the Atlas (and that is the finest picture-book in the world) 
and see how the names of the places that the steamers go to fit into the 
names of the places on the map. Any steamer-kiddy ought to be able to do 
that; but if you can’t read, ask some one to show it you. 





THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF 





and attend and listen; for this befell and behappened and became and was, 
O my Best Beloved, when the Tame animals were wild. The Dog was wild, 
and the Horse was wild, and the Cow was wild, and the Sheep was wild, 
and the Pig was wild — as wild as wild could be — and they walked in the 
Wet Wild Woods by their wild lones. But the wildest of all the wild animals 
was the Cat. He walked by himself, and all places were alike to him. 


Of course the Man was wild too. He was dreadfully wild. He didn’t even 
begin to be tame till he met the Woman, and she told him that she did not 
like living in his wild ways. She picked out a nice dry Cave, instead of a 
heap of wet leaves, to lie down in; and she strewed clean sand on the floor; 
and she lit a nice fire of wood at the back of the Cave; and she hung a dried 
wild-horse skin, tail-down, across the opening of the Cave; and she said, 
“Wipe your feet, dear, when you come in, and now we’|I keep house.’ 

That night, Best Beloved, they ate wild sheep roasted on the hot stones, 
and flavoured with wild garlic and wild pepper; and wild duck stuffed with 
wild rice and wild fenugreek and wild coriander; and marrow-bones of wild 
oxen; and wild cherries, and wild grenadillas. Then the Man went to sleep 
in front of the fire ever so happy; but the Woman sat up, combing her hair. 
She took the bone of the shoulder of mutton — the big fat blade-bone — 
and she looked at the wonderful marks on it, and she threw more wood on 
the fire, and she made a Magic. She made the First Singing Magic in the 
world. 

Out in the Wet Wild Woods all the wild animals gathered together where 
they could see the light of the fire a long way off, and they wondered what 
it meant. 

Then Wild Horse stamped with his wild foot and said, ‘O my Friends and 


O my Enemies, why have the Man and the Woman made that great light in 
that great Cave, and what harm will it do us?’ 

Wild Dog lifted up his wild nose and smelled the smell of roast mutton, 
and said, ‘I will go up and see and look, and say; for I think it is good. Cat, 
come with me.’ 

‘Nenni!’ said the Cat. ‘I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me. I will not come.’ 

‘Then we can never be friends again,’ said Wild Dog, and he trotted off 
to the Cave. But when he had gone a little way the Cat said to himself, ‘All 
places are alike to me. Why should I not go too and see and look and come 
away at my own liking.’ So he slipped after Wild Dog softly, very softly, 
and hid himself where he could hear everything. 





Me. E T 

This is the picture of the Cave where the Man and the Woman lived first 
of all. It was really a very nice Cave, and much warmer than it looks. The 
Man had a canoe. It is on the edge of the river, being soaked in the water to 
make it swell up. The tattery-looking thing across the river is the Man’s 
salmon-net to catch salmon with. There are nice clean stones leading up 
from the river to the mouth of the Cave, so that the Man and the Woman 
could go down for water without getting sand between their toes. The 
things like black-beetles far down the beach are really trunks of dead trees 
that floated down the river from the Wet Wild Woods on the other bank. 
The Man and the Woman used to drag them out and dry them and cut them 


up for firewood. I haven’t drawn the horse-hide curtain at the mouth of the 
Cave, because the Woman has just taken it down to be cleaned. All those 
little smudges on the sand between the Cave and the river are the marks of 
the Woman’s feet and the Man’s feet. 

The Man and the Woman are both inside the Cave eating their dinner. 
They went to another cosier Cave when the Baby came, because the Baby 
used to crawl down to the river and fall in, and the Dog had to pull him out. 

When Wild Dog reached the mouth of the Cave he lifted up the dried 
horse-skin with his nose and sniffed the beautiful smell of the roast mutton, 
and the Woman, looking at the blade-bone, heard him, and laughed, and 
said, ‘Here comes the first. Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, what do you 
want?’ 

Wild Dog said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, what is this that 
smells so good in the Wild Woods?’ 

Then the Woman picked up a roasted mutton-bone and threw it to Wild 
Dog, and said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, taste and try.’ Wild Dog 
gnawed the bone, and it was more delicious than anything he had ever 
tasted, and he said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, give me another.’ 

The Woman said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, help my Man to 
hunt through the day and guard this Cave at night, and I will give you as 
many roast bones as you need.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Cat, listening. This is a very wise Woman, but she is not so 
wise as I am.’ 

Wild Dog crawled into the Cave and laid his head on the Woman’s lap, 
and said, ‘O my Friend and Wife of my Friend, I will help your Man to hunt 
through the day, and at night I will guard your Cave.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Cat, listening. ‘That is a very foolish Dog.’ And he went 
back through the Wet Wild Woods waving his wild tail, and walking by his 
wild lone. But he never told anybody. 

When the Man waked up he said, ‘What is Wild Dog doing here?’ And 
the Woman said, ‘His name is not Wild Dog any more, but the First Friend, 
because he will be our friend for always and always and always. Take him 
with you when you go hunting.’ 

Next night the Woman cut great green armfuls of fresh grass from the 
water-meadows, and dried it before the fire, so that it smelt like new-mown 
hay, and she sat at the mouth of the Cave and plaited a halter out of horse- 
hide, and she looked at the shoulder of mutton-bone — at the big broad 
blade-bone — and she made a Magic. She made the Second Singing Magic 
in the world. 


Out in the Wild Woods all the wild animals wondered what had happened 
to Wild Dog, and at last Wild Horse stamped with his foot and said, ‘I will 
go and see and say why Wild Dog has not returned. Cat, come with me.’ 

‘Nenni!’ said the Cat. ‘I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me. I will not come.’ But all the same he followed Wild Horse 
softly, very softly, and hid himself where he could hear everything. 

When the Woman heard Wild Horse tripping and stumbling on his long 
mane, she laughed and said, ‘Here comes the second. Wild Thing out of the 
Wild Woods what do you want?’ 

Wild Horse said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, where is Wild 
Dog?’ 

The Woman laughed, and picked up the blade-bone and looked at it, and 
said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, you did not come here for Wild 
Dog, but for the sake of this good grass.’ 

And Wild Horse, tripping and stumbling on his long mane, said, “That is 
true; give it me to eat.’ 

The Woman said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, bend your wild 
head and wear what I give you, and you shall eat the wonderful grass three 
times a day.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘this is a clever Woman, but she is not so 
clever as I am.’ 
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This is the picture of the Cat that Walke 


wild lone through the Wet Wild Woods and waving his wild tail. There is 
nothing else in the picture except some toadstools. They had to grow there 
because the woods were so wet. The lumpy thing on the low branch isn’t a 
bird. It is moss that grew there because the Wild Woods were so wet. 

Underneath the truly picture is a picture of the cozy Cave that the Man 
and the Woman went to after the Baby came. It was their summer Cave, and 
they planted wheat in front of it. The Man is riding on the Horse to find the 
Cow and bring her back to the Cave to be milked. He is holding up his hand 
to call the Dog, who has swum across to the other side of the river, looking 
for rabbits. 

Wild Horse bent his wild head, and the Woman slipped the plaited hide 
halter over it, and Wild Horse breathed on the Woman’s feet and said, ‘O 
my Mistress, and Wife of my Master, I will be your servant for the sake of 
the wonderful grass.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘that is a very foolish Horse.’ And he went 
back through the Wet Wild Woods, waving his wild tail and walking by his 
wild lone. But he never told anybody. 

When the Man and the Dog came back from hunting, the Man said, 
‘What is Wild Horse doing here?’ And the Woman said, ‘His name is not 
Wild Horse any more, but the First Servant, because he will carry us from 
place to place for always and always and always. Ride on his back when 
you go hunting.’ 

Next day, holding her wild head high that her wild horns should not catch 
in the wild trees, Wild Cow came up to the Cave, and the Cat followed, and 
hid himself just the same as before; and everything happened just the same 
as before; and the Cat said the same things as before, and when Wild Cow 
had promised to give her milk to the Woman every day in exchange for the 
wonderful grass, the Cat went back through the Wet Wild Woods waving 
his wild tail and walking by his wild lone, just the same as before. But he 
never told anybody. And when the Man and the Horse and the Dog came 
home from hunting and asked the same questions same as before, the 
Woman said, ‘Her name is not Wild Cow any more, but the Giver of Good 
Food. She will give us the warm white milk for always and always and 
always, and I will take care of her while you and the First Friend and the 
First Servant go hunting.’ 

Next day the Cat waited to see if any other Wild thing would go up to the 
Cave, but no one moved in the Wet Wild Woods, so the Cat walked there by 
himself; and he saw the Woman milking the Cow, and he saw the light of 
the fire in the Cave, and he smelt the smell of the warm white milk. 


Cat said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, where did Wild Cow 
go?’ 

The Woman laughed and said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, go 
back to the Woods again, for I have braided up my hair, and I have put 
away the magic blade-bone, and we have no more need of either friends or 
servants in our Cave.’ 

Cat said, ‘I am not a friend, and I am not a servant. I am the Cat who 
walks by himself, and I wish to come into your cave.’ 

Woman said, “Then why did you not come with First Friend on the first 
night?’ 

Cat grew very angry and said, ‘Has Wild Dog told tales of me?’ 

Then the Woman laughed and said, ‘You are the Cat who walks by 
himself, and all places are alike to you. You are neither a friend nor a 
servant. You have said it yourself. Go away and walk by yourself in all 
places alike.’ 

Then Cat pretended to be sorry and said, ‘Must I never come into the 
Cave? Must I never sit by the warm fire? Must I never drink the warm 
white milk? You are very wise and very beautiful. You should not be cruel 
even to a Cat.’ 

Woman said, ‘I knew I was wise, but I did not know I was beautiful. So I 
will make a bargain with you. If ever I say one word in your praise you may 
come into the Cave.’ 

‘And if you say two words in my praise?’ said the Cat. 

‘T never shall,’ said the Woman, ‘but if I say two words in your praise, 
you may sit by the fire in the Cave.’ 

‘And if you say three words?’ said the Cat. 

‘T never shall,’ said the Woman, ‘but if I say three words in your praise, 
you may drink the warm white milk three times a day for always and 
always and always.’ 

Then the Cat arched his back and said, ‘Now let the Curtain at the mouth 
of the Cave, and the Fire at the back of the Cave, and the Milk-pots that 
stand beside the Fire, remember what my Enemy and the Wife of my 
Enemy has said.’ And he went away through the Wet Wild Woods waving 
his wild tail and walking by his wild lone. 

That night when the Man and the Horse and the Dog came home from 
hunting, the Woman did not tell them of the bargain that she had made with 
the Cat, because she was afraid that they might not like it. 

Cat went far and far away and hid himself in the Wet Wild Woods by his 
wild lone for a long time till the Woman forgot all about him. Only the Bat 


— the little upside-down Bat — that hung inside the Cave, knew where Cat 
hid; and every evening Bat would fly to Cat with news of what was 
happening. 

One evening Bat said, ‘There is a Baby in the Cave. He is new and pink 
and fat and small, and the Woman is very fond of him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘but what is the Baby fond of?’ 

‘He is fond of things that are soft and tickle,’ said the Bat. ‘He is fond of 
warm things to hold in his arms when he goes to sleep. He is fond of being 
played with. He is fond of all those things.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘then my time has come.’ 

Next night Cat walked through the Wet Wild Woods and hid very near 
the Cave till morning-time, and Man and Dog and Horse went hunting. The 
Woman was busy cooking that morning, and the Baby cried and interrupted. 
So she carried him outside the Cave and gave him a handful of pebbles to 
play with. But still the Baby cried. 

Then the Cat put out his paddy paw and patted the Baby on the cheek, 
and it cooed; and the Cat rubbed against its fat knees and tickled it under its 
fat chin with his tail. And the Baby laughed; and the Woman heard him and 
smiled. 

Then the Bat — the little upside-down Bat — that hung in the mouth of 
the Cave said, ‘O my Hostess and Wife of my Host and Mother of my 
Host’s Son, a Wild Thing from the Wild Woods is most beautifully playing 
with your Baby.’ 

‘A blessing on that Wild Thing whoever he may be,’ said the Woman, 
straightening her back, ‘for I was a busy woman this morning and he has 
done me a service.’ 

The very minute and second, Best Beloved, the dried horse-skin Curtain 
that was stretched tail-down at the mouth of the Cave fell down — woosh! 
— because it remembered the bargain she had made with the Cat, and when 
the Woman went to pick it up — lo and behold! — the Cat was sitting quite 
comfy inside the Cave. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I: for you have spoken a word in my praise, and now I can sit 
within the Cave for always and always and always. But still I am the Cat 
who walks by himself, and all places are alike to me.’ 

The Woman was very angry, and shut her lips tight and took up her 
spinning-wheel and began to spin. 

But the Baby cried because the Cat had gone away, and the Woman could 
not hush it, for it struggled and kicked and grew black in the face. 


‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘take a strand of the wire that you are spinning and tie it to your 
spinning-whorl and drag it along the floor, and I will show you a magic that 
shall make your Baby laugh as loudly as he is now crying.’ 

‘I will do so,’ said the Woman, ‘because I am at my wits’ end; but I will 
not thank you for it.’ 

She tied the thread to the little clay spindle-whorl and drew it across the 
floor, and the Cat ran after it and patted it with his paws and rolled head 
over heels, and tossed it backward over his shoulder and chased it between 
his hind-legs and pretended to lose it, and pounced down upon it again, till 
the Baby laughed as loudly as it had been crying, and scrambled after the 
Cat and frolicked all over the Cave till it grew tired and settled down to 
sleep with the Cat in its arms. 

‘Now,’ said the Cat, ‘I will sing the Baby a song that shall keep him 
asleep for an hour.’ And he began to purr, loud and low, low and loud, till 
the Baby fell fast asleep. The Woman smiled as she looked down upon the 
two of them and said, ‘That was wonderfully done. No question but you are 
very clever, O Cat.’ 

That very minute and second, Best Beloved, the smoke of the fire at the 
back of the Cave came down in clouds from the roof — puff! — because it 
remembered the bargain she had made with the Cat, and when it had 
cleared away — lo and behold! — the Cat was sitting quite comfy close to 
the fire. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of My Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I, for you have spoken a second word in my praise, and now I 
can sit by the warm fire at the back of the Cave for always and always and 
always. But still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 
to me.’ 

Then the Woman was very very angry, and let down her hair and put 
more wood on the fire and brought out the broad blade-bone of the shoulder 
of mutton and began to make a Magic that should prevent her from saying a 
third word in praise of the Cat. It was not a Singing Magic, Best Beloved, it 
was a Still Magic; and by and by the Cave grew so still that a little wee-wee 
mouse crept out of a corner and ran across the floor. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘is that little mouse part of your magic?’ 

‘Ouh! Chee! No indeed!’ said the Woman, and she dropped the blade- 
bone and jumped upon the footstool in front of the fire and braided up her 
hair very quick for fear that the mouse should run up it. 


‘Ah,’ said the Cat, watching, ‘then the mouse will do me no harm if I eat 
it?’ 

‘No,’ said the Woman, braiding up her hair, ‘eat it quickly and I will ever 
be grateful to you.’ 

Cat made one jump and caught the little mouse, and the Woman said, ‘A 
hundred thanks. Even the First Friend is not quick enough to catch little 
mice as you have done. You must be very wise.’ 

That very moment and second, O Best Beloved, the Milk-pot that stood 
by the fire cracked in two pieces — ffft — because it remembered the 
bargain she had made with the Cat, and when the Woman jumped down 
from the footstool — lo and behold! — the Cat was lapping up the warm 
white milk that lay in one of the broken pieces. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I; for you have spoken three words in my praise, and now I 
can drink the warm white milk three times a day for always and always and 
always. But still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 
to me.’ 

Then the Woman laughed and set the Cat a bowl of the warm white milk 
and said, ‘O Cat, you are as clever as a man, but remember that your 
bargain was not made with the Man or the Dog, and I do not know what 
they will do when they come home.’ 

‘What is that to me?’ said the Cat. ‘If I have my place in the Cave by the 
fire and my warm white milk three times a day I do not care what the Man 
or the Dog can do.’ 

That evening when the Man and the Dog came into the Cave, the Woman 
told them all the story of the bargain while the Cat sat by the fire and 
smiled. Then the Man said, ‘Yes, but he has not made a bargain with me or 
with all proper Men after me.’ Then he took off his two leather boots and he 
took up his little stone axe (that makes three) and he fetched a piece of 
wood and a hatchet (that is five altogether), and he set them out in a row 
and he said, ‘Now we will make our bargain. If you do not catch mice when 
you are in the Cave for always and always and always, I will throw these 
five things at you whenever I see you, and so shall all proper Men do after 
me.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Woman, listening, ‘this is a very clever Cat, but he is not so 
clever as my Man.’ 

The Cat counted the five things (and they looked very knobby) and he 
said, ‘I will catch mice when I am in the Cave for always and always and 
always; but still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 


to me.’ 

‘Not when I am near,’ said the Man. ‘If you had not said that last I would 
have put all these things away for always and always and always; but I am 
now going to throw my two boots and my little stone axe (that makes three) 
at you whenever I meet you. And so shall all proper Men do after me!’ 

Then the Dog said, ‘Wait a minute. He has not made a bargain with me or 
with all proper Dogs after me.’ And he showed his teeth and said, ‘If you 
are not kind to the Baby while I am in the Cave for always and always and 
always, I will hunt you till I catch you, and when I catch you I will bite you. 
And so shall all proper Dogs do after me.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Woman, listening, ‘this is a very clever Cat, but he is not so 
clever as the Dog.’ 

Cat counted the Dog’s teeth (and they looked very pointed) and he said, 
‘T will be kind to the Baby while I am in the Cave, as long as he does not 
pull my tail too hard, for always and always and always. But still I am the 
Cat that walks by himself, and all places are alike to me.’ 

‘Not when I am near,’ said the Dog. ‘If you had not said that last I would 
have shut my mouth for always and always and always; but now I am going 
to hunt you up a tree whenever I meet you. And so shall all proper Dogs do 
after me.’ 

Then the Man threw his two boots and his little stone axe (that makes 
three) at the Cat, and the Cat ran out of the Cave and the Dog chased him 
up a tree; and from that day to this, Best Beloved, three proper Men out of 
five will always throw things at a Cat whenever they meet him, and all 
proper Dogs will chase him up a tree. But the Cat keeps his side of the 
bargain too. He will kill mice and he will be kind to Babies when he is in 
the house, just as long as they do not pull his tail too hard. But when he has 
done that, and between times, and when the moon gets up and night comes, 
he is the Cat that walks by himself, and all places are alike to him. Then he 
goes out to the Wet Wild Woods or up the Wet Wild Trees or on the Wet 
Wild Roofs, waving his wild tail and walking by his wild lone. 





Pussy can sit by the fire and sing, 


Pussy can climb a tree, 

Or play with a silly old cork and string 

To ‘muse herself, not me. 

But I like Binkie my dog, because 

He knows how to behave; 

So, Binkie’s the same as the First Friend was 
And I am the Man in the Cave. 


Pussy will play man-Friday till 

It’s time to wet her paw 

And make her walk on the window-sill 
(For the footprint Crusoe saw); 

Then she fluffles her tail and mews, 
And scratches and won’t attend. 

But Binkie will play whatever I choose, 
And he is my true First Friend. 


Pussy will rub my knees with her head 
Pretending she loves me hard; 

But the very minute I go to my bed 

Pussy runs out in the yard, 

And there she stays till the morning-light; 
So I know it is only pretend; 

But Binkie, he snores at my feet all night, 
And he is my Firstest Friend! 








THE BUTTERFLY THAT STAMPED 





HIS, O my Best Beloved, is a story — a new and a wonderful story — a 
story quite different from the other stories — a story about The Most Wise 
Sovereign Suleiman-bin-Daoud — Solomon the Son of David. 

There are three hundred and fifty-five stories about Suleiman-bin-Daoud; 
but this is not one of them. It is not the story of the Lapwing who found the 
Water; or the Hoopoe who shaded Suleiman-bin-Daoud from the heat. It is 
not the story of the Glass Pavement, or the Ruby with the Crooked Hole, or 
the Gold Bars of Balkis. It is the story of the Butterfly that Stamped. 

Now attend all over again and listen! 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud was wise. He understood what the beasts said, what 
the birds said, what the fishes said, and what the insects said. He understood 
what the rocks said deep under the earth when they bowed in towards each 
other and groaned; and he understood what the trees said when they rustled 
in the middle of the morning. He understood everything, from the bishop on 
the bench to the hyssop on the wall, and Balkis, his Head Queen, the Most 
Beautiful Queen Balkis, was nearly as wise as he was. 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud was strong. Upon the third finger of the right hand 
he wore a ring. When he turned it once, Afrits and Djinns came out of the 
earth to do whatever he told them. When he turned it twice, Fairies came 


down from the sky to do whatever he told them; and when he turned it three 
times, the very great angel Azrael of the Sword came dressed as a water- 
carrier, and told him the news of the three worlds, — Above — Below — 
and Here. 

And yet Suleiman-bin-Daoud was not proud. He very seldom showed 
off, and when he did he was sorry for it. Once he tried to feed all the 
animals in all the world in one day, but when the food was ready an Animal 
came out of the deep sea and ate it up in three mouthfuls. Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud was very surprised and said, ‘O Animal, who are you?’ And the 
Animal said, ‘O King, live for ever! I am the smallest of thirty thousand 
brothers, and our home is at the bottom of the sea. We heard that you were 
going to feed all the animals in all the world, and my brothers sent me to 
ask when dinner would be ready.’ Suleiman-bin-Daoud was more surprised 
than ever and said, ‘O Animal, you have eaten all the dinner that I made 
ready for all the animals in the world.’ And the Animal said, ‘O King, live 
for ever, but do you really call that a dinner? Where I come from we each 
eat twice as much as that between meals.’ Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud fell 
flat on his face and said, ‘O Animal! I gave that dinner to show what a great 
and rich king I was, and not because I really wanted to be kind to the 
animals. Now I am ashamed, and it serves me right.’ Suleiman-bin-Daoud 
was a really truly wise man, Best Beloved. After that he never forgot that it 
was silly to show off; and now the real story part of my story begins. 





This is the picture of the Animal that came out of the sea and ate up all 
the food that Suleiman-bin-Daoud had made ready for all the animals in all 
the world. He was really quite a nice Animal, and his Mummy was very 
fond of him and of his twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
other brothers that lived at the bottom of the sea. You know that he was the 
smallest of them all, and so his name was Small Porgies. He ate up all those 
boxes and packets and bales and things that had been got ready for all the 
animals, without ever once taking off the lids or untying the strings, and it 
did not hurt him at all. The sticky-up masts behind the boxes of food belong 
to Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s ships. They were busy bringing more food when 
Small Porgies came ashore. He did not eat the ships. They stopped 
unloading the foods and instantly sailed away to sea till Small Porgies had 
quite finished eating. You can see some of the ships beginning to sail away 
by Small Porgies’ shoulder. I have not drawn Suleiman-bin-Daoud, but he is 
just outside the picture, very much astonished. The bundle hanging from the 
mast of the ship in the corner is really a package of wet dates for parrots to 
eat. I don’t know the names of the ships. That is all there is in that picture. 

He married ever so many wifes. He married nine hundred and ninety- 
nine wives, besides the Most Beautiful Balkis; and they all lived in a great 
golden palace in the middle of a lovely garden with fountains. He didn’t 
really want nine-hundred and ninety-nine wives, but in those days 
everybody married ever so many wives, and of course the King had to 
marry ever so many more just to show that he was the King. 

Some of the wives were nice, but some were simply horrid, and the 
horrid ones quarrelled with the nice ones and made them horrid too, and 
then they would all quarrel with Suleiman-bin-Daoud, and that was horrid 
for him. But Balkis the Most Beautiful never quarrelled with Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud. She loved him too much. She sat in her rooms in the Golden Palace, 
or walked in the Palace garden, and was truly sorry for him. 

Of course if he had chosen to turn his ring on his finger and call up the 
Djinns and the Afrits they would have magicked all those nine hundred and 
ninety-nine quarrelsome wives into white mules of the desert or greyhounds 
or pomegranate seeds; but Suleiman-bin-Daoud thought that that would be 
showing off. So, when they quarrelled too much, he only walked by himself 
in one part of the beautiful Palace gardens and wished he had never been 
born. 

One day, when they had quarrelled for three weeks — all nine hundred 
and ninety-nine wives together — Suleiman-bin-Daoud went out for peace 
and quiet as usual; and among the orange trees he met Balkis the Most 


Beautiful, very sorrowful because Suleiman-bin-Daoud was so worried. 
And she said to him, ‘O my Lord and Light of my Eyes, turn the ring upon 
your finger and show these Queens of Egypt and Mesopotamia and Persia 
and China that you are the great and terrible King.’ But Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud shook his head and said, ‘ʻO my Lady and Delight of my Life, 
remember the Animal that came out of the sea and made me ashamed 
before all the animals in all the world because I showed off. Now, if I 
showed off before these Queens of Persia and Egypt and Abyssinia and 
China, merely because they worry me, I might be made even more ashamed 
than I have been.’ 

And Balkis the Most Beautiful said, ‘O my Lord and Treasure of my 
Soul, what will you do?’ 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud said, ‘O my Lady and Content of my Heart, I 
shall continue to endure my fate at the hands of these nine hundred and 
ninety-nine Queens who vex me with their continual quarrelling.’ 

So he went on between the lilies and the loquats and the roses and the 
cannas and the heavy-scented ginger-plants that grew in the garden, till he 
came to the great camphor-tree that was called the Camphor Tree of 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud. But Balkis hid among the tall irises and the spotted 
bamboos and the red lillies behind the camphor-tree, so as to be near her 
own true love, Suleiman-bin-Daoud. 

Presently two Butterflies flew under the tree, quarrelling. 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud heard one say to the other, ‘I wonder at your 
presumption in talking like this to me. Don’t you know that if I stamped 
with my foot all Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s Palace and this garden here would 
immediately vanish in a clap of thunder.’ 

Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud forgot his nine hundred and ninety-nine 
bothersome wives, and laughed, till the camphor-tree shook, at the 
Butterfly’s boast. And he held out his finger and said, ‘Little man, come 
here.’ 

The Butterfly was dreadfully frightened, but he managed to fly up to the 
hand of Suleiman-bin-Daoud, and clung there, fanning himself. Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud bent his head and whispered very softly, ‘Little man, you know 
that all your stamping wouldn’t bend one blade of grass. What made you 
tell that awful fib to your wife? — for doubtless she is your wife.’ 

The Butterfly looked at Suleiman-bin-Daoud and saw the most wise 
King’s eye twinkle like stars on a frosty night, and he picked up his courage 
with both wings, and he put his head on one side and said, ‘O King, live for 
ever. She is my wife; and you know what wives are like.’ 


Suleiman-bin-Daoud smiled in his beard and said, ‘Yes, I know, little 
brother.’ 

‘One must keep them in order somehow,’ said the Butterfly, ‘and she has 
been quarrelling with me all the morning. I said that to quiet her.’ 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud said, ‘May it quiet her. Go back to your wife, 
little brother, and let me hear what you say.’ 

Back flew the Butterfly to his wife, who was all of a twitter behind a leaf, 
and she said, ‘He heard you! Suleiman-bin-Daoud himself heard you!’ 

‘Heard me!’ said the Butterfly. ‘Of course he did. I meant him to hear 
me.’ 

‘And what did he say? Oh, what did he say?’ 

‘Well,’ said the Butterfly, fanning himself most importantly, ‘between 
you and me, my dear — of course I don’t blame him, because his Palace 
must have cost a great deal and the oranges are just ripening, — he asked 
me not to stamp, and I promised I wouldn’t.’ 

‘Gracious!’ said his wife, and sat quite quiet; but Suleiman-bin-Daoud 
laughed till the tears ran down his face at the impudence of the bad little 
Butterfly. 

Balkis the Most Beautiful stood up behind the tree among the red lilies 
and smiled to herself, for she had heard all this talk. She thought, ‘If I am 
wise I can yet save my Lord from the persecutions of these quarrelsome 
Queens,’ and she held out her finger and whispered softly to the Butterfly’s 
Wife, ‘Little woman, come here.’ Up flew the Butterfly’s Wife, very 
frightened, and clung to Balkis’s white hand. 

Balkis bent her beautiful head down and whispered, ‘Little woman, do 
you believe what your husband has just said?’ 

The Butterfly’s Wife looked at Balkis, and saw the most beautiful 
Queen’s eyes shining like deep pools with starlight on them, and she picked 
up her courage with both wings and said, ‘O Queen, be lovely for ever. You 
know what men-folk are like.’ 

And the Queen Balkis, the Wise Balkis of Sheba, put her hand to her lips 
to hide a smile and said, ‘Little sister, I know.’ 

‘They get angry,’ said the Butterfly’s Wife, fanning herself quickly, ‘over 
nothing at all, but we must humour them, O Queen. They never mean half 
they say. If it pleases my husband to believe that I believe he can make 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s Palace disappear by stamping his foot, I’m sure I 
don’t care. He’ Il forget all about it to-morrow.’ 

‘Little sister,’ said Balkis, “you are quite right; but next time he begins to 
boast, take him at his word. Ask him to stamp, and see what will happen. 


We know what men-folk are like, don’t we? He’ll be very much ashamed.’ 

Away flew the Butterfly’s Wife to her husband, and in five minutes they 
were quarrelling worse than ever. 

‘Remember!’ said the Butterfly. ‘Remember what I can do if I stamp my 
foot.’ 

‘I don’t believe you one little bit,’ said the Butterfly’s Wife. ‘I should 
very much like to see it done. Suppose you stamp now.’ 

‘I promised Suleiman-bin-Daoud that I wouldn’t,’ said the Butterfly, ‘and 
I don’t want to break my promise.’ 

‘It wouldn’t matter if you did,’ said his wife. ‘You couldn’t bend a blade 
of grass with your stamping. I dare you to do it,’ she said. ‘Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud, sitting under the camphor-tree, heard every word 
of this, and he laughed as he had never laughed in his life before. He forgot 
all about his Queens; he forgot all about the Animal that came out of the 
sea; he forgot about showing off. He just laughed with joy, and Balkis, on 
the other side of the tree, smiled because her own true love was so joyful. 

Presently the Butterfly, very hot and puffy, came whirling back under the 
shadow of the camphor-tree and said to Suleiman, ‘She wants me to stamp! 
She wants to see what will happen, O Suleiman-bin-Daoud! You know I 
can’t do it, and now she’|I never believe a word I say. She’ll laugh at me to 


the end of my days!’ 
‘No, little brother,’ said Suleiman-bin-Daoud, ‘she will never laugh at 
you again,’ and he turned the ring on his finger — just for the little 


Butterfly’s sake, not for the sake of showing off, — and, lo and behold, four 
huge Djinns came out of the earth! 

‘Slaves,’ said Suleiman-bin-Daoud, ‘when this gentleman on my finger’ 
(that was where the impudent Butterfly was sitting) ‘stamps his left front 
forefoot you will make my Palace and these gardens disappear in a clap of 
thunder. When he stamps again you will bring them back carefully.’ 

‘Now, little brother,’ he said, ‘go back to your wife and stamp all you’ve 
a mind to.’ 

Away flew the Butterfly to his wife, who was crying, ‘I dare you to do it! 
I dare you to do it! Stamp! Stamp now! Stamp!’ Balkis saw the four vast 
Djinns stoop down to the four corners of the gardens with the Palace in the 
middle, and she clapped her hands softly and said, ‘At last Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud will do for the sake of a Butterfly what he ought to have done long 
ago for his own sake, and the quarrelsome Queens will be frightened!’ 

Then the Butterfly stamped. The Djinns jerked the Palace and the 


gardens a thousand miles into the air: there was a most awful thunder-clap, 
and everything grew inky-black. The Butterfly’s Wife fluttered about in the 
dark, crying, ‘Oh, Pll be good! I’m so sorry I spoke. Only bring the gardens 
back, my dear darling husband, and I’ll never contradict again.’ 

The Butterfly was nearly as frightened as his wife, and Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud laughed so much that it was several minutes before he found breath 
enough to whisper to the Butterfly, ‘Stamp again, little brother. Give me 
back my Palace, most great magician.’ 

“Yes, give him back his Palace,’ said the Butterfly’s Wife, still flying 
about in the dark like a moth. ‘Give him back his Palace, and don’t let’s 
have any more horrid magic.’ 

“Well, my dear,’ said the Butterfly as bravely as he could, ‘you see what 
your nagging has led to. Of course it doesn’t make any difference to me — 
I’m used to this kind of thing — but as a favour to you and to Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud I don’t mind putting things right.’ 





This is the picture of the four gull-winged Djinns lifting up Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud’s Palace the very minute after the Butterfly had stamped. The 
Palace and the gardens and everything came up in one piece like a board, 
and they left a big hole in the ground all full of dust and smoke. If you look 
in the corner, close to the thing that looks like a lion, you will see Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud with his magic stick and the two Butterflies behind him. The 
thing that looks like a lion is really a lion carved in stone, and the thing that 


S, 


looks like a milk-can is really a piece of a temple or a house or something. 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud stood there so as to be out of the way of the dust and 
the smoke when the Djinns lifted up the Palace. I don’t know the Djinns’ 
names. They were servants of Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s magic ring, and they 
changed about every day. They were just common gull-winged Djinns. 

The thing at the bottom is a picture of a very friendly Djinn called 
Akraig. He used to feed the little fishes in the sea three times a day, and his 
wings were made of pure copper. I put him in to show you what a nice 
Djinn is like. He did not help to lift the Palace. He was busy feeding little 
fishes in the Arabian Sea when it happened. 


So he stamped once more, and that instant the Djinns let down the Palace 
and the gardens, without even a bump. The sun shone on the dark-green 
orange leaves; the fountains played among the pink Egyptian lilies; the 
birds went on singing, and the Butterfly’s Wife lay on her side under the 
camphor-tree waggling her wings and panting, ‘Oh, Pl be good! PII be 
good!’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud could hardly speak for laughing. He leaned back all 
weak and hiccoughy, and shook his finger at the Butterfly and said, ‘O great 
wizard, what is the sense of returning to me my Palace if at the same time 
you slay me with mirth!’ 

Then came a terrible noise, for all the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Queens ran out of the Palace shrieking and shouting and calling for their 
babies. They hurried down the great marble steps below the fountain, one 
hundred abreast, and the Most Wise Balkis went statelily forward to meet 
them and said, ‘What is your trouble, O Queens?’ 

They stood on the marble steps one hundred abreast and shouted, ‘What 
is our trouble? We were living peacefully in our golden palace, as is our 
custom, when upon a sudden the Palace disappeared, and we were left 
sitting in a thick and noisome darkness; and it thundered, and Djinns and 
Afrits moved about in the darkness! That is our trouble, O Head Queen, and 
we are most extremely troubled on account of that trouble, for it was a 
troublesome trouble, unlike any trouble we have known.’ 

Then Balkis the Most Beautiful Queen — Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s Very 
Best Beloved — Queen that was of Sheba and Sabie and the Rivers of the 
Gold of the South — from the Desert of Zinn to the Towers of Zimbabwe 
— Balkis, almost as wise as the Most Wise Suleiman-bin-Daoud himself, 
said, ‘It is nothing, O Queens! A Butterfly has made complaint against his 
wife because she quarrelled with him, and it has pleased our Lord 


Suleiman-bin-Daoud to teach her a lesson in low-speaking and humbleness, 
for that is counted a virtue among the wives of the butterflies.’ 

Then up and spoke an Egyptian Queen — the daughter of a Pharaoh — 
and she said, ‘Our Palace cannot be plucked up by the roots like a leek for 
the sake of a little insect. No! Suleiman-bin-Daoud must be dead, and what 
we heard and saw was the earth thundering and darkening at the news.’ 

Then Balkis beckoned that bold Queen without looking at her, and said to 
her and to the others, ‘Come and see.’ 

They came down the marble steps, one hundred abreast, and beneath his 
camphor-tree, still weak with laughing, they saw the Most Wise King 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud rocking back and forth with a Butterfly on either 
hand, and they heard him say, ‘O wife of my brother in the air, remember 
after this, to please your husband in all things, lest he be provoked to stamp 
his foot yet again; for he has said that he is used to this magic, and he is 
most eminently a great magician — one who steals away the very Palace of 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud himself. Go in peace, little folk!’ And he kissed them 
on the wings, and they flew away. 

Then all the Queens except Balkis — the Most Beautiful and Splendid 
Balkis, who stood apart smiling — fell flat on their faces, for they said, ‘If 
these things are done when a Butterfly is displeased with his wife, what 
shall be done to us who have vexed our King with our loud-speaking and 
open quarrelling through many days?’ 

Then they put their veils over their heads, and they put their hands over 
their mouths, and they tiptoed back to the Palace most mousy-quiet. 

Then Balkis — The Most Beautiful and Excellent Balkis — went 
forward through the red lilies into the shade of the camphor-tree and laid 
her hand upon Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s shoulder and said, ‘O my Lord and 
Treasure of my Soul, rejoice, for we have taught the Queens of Egypt and 
Ethiopia and Abyssinia and Persia and India and China with a great and a 
memorable teaching.’ 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud, still looking after the Butterflies where they 
played in the sunlight, said, ‘O my Lady and Jewel of my Felicity, when did 
this happen? For I have been jesting with a Butterfly ever since I came into 
the garden.’ And he told Balkis what he had done. 

Balkis — The tender and Most Lovely Balkis — said, ‘O my Lord and 
Regent of my Existence, I hid behind the camphor-tree and saw it all. It was 
I who told the Butterfly’s Wife to ask the Butterfly to stamp, because I 
hoped that for the sake of the jest my Lord would make some great magic 
and that the Queens would see it and be frightened.’ And she told him what 


the Queens had said and seen and thought. 

Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud rose up from his seat under the camphor-tree, 
and stretched his arms and rejoiced and said, ‘O my Lady and Sweetener of 
my Days, know that if I had made a magic against my Queens for the sake 
of pride or anger, as I made that feast for all the animals, I should certainly 
have been put to shame. But by means of your wisdom I made the magic 
for the sake of a jest and for the sake of a little Butterfly, and — behold — 
it has also delivered me from the vexations of my vexatious wives! Tell me, 
therefore, O my Lady and Heart of my Heart, how did you come to be so 
wise?’ 

And Balkis the Queen, beautiful and tall, looked up into Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud’s eyes and put her head a little on one side, just like the Butterfly, 
and said, ‘First, O my Lord, because I loved you; and secondly, O my Lord, 
because I know what women-folk are.’ 

Then they went up to the Palace and lived happily ever afterwards. 

But wasn’t it clever of Balkis? 


There was never a Queen like Balkis, 
From here to the wide world’s end; 
But Balkis talked to a butterfly 

As you would talk to a friend. 


There was never a King like Solomon, 
Not since the world began; 

But Solomon talked to a butterfly 

As aman would talk to a man. 


She was Queen of Sabæa — 

And he was Asia’s Lord — 

But they both of ‘em talked to butterflies 
When they took their walks abroad! 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 
ae 


This collection was first printed in 1904, offering both poems and short 
stories. 
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THE CAPTIVE 
FROM THE MASJID-AL-AQSA OF SAYYID AHMED (WAHABI) 


Not with an outcry to Allah nor any complaining 

He answered his name at the muster and stood to the chaining. 

When the twin anklets were nipped on the leg-bars that held them, 
He brotherly greeted the armourers stooping to weld them. 

Ere the sad dust of the marshalled feet of the chain-gang swallowed him, 
Observing him nobly at ease, I alighted and followed him. 

Thus we had speech by the way, but not touching his sorrow 

Rather his red Yesterday and his regal To-morrow, 

Wherein he statelily moved to the clink of his chains unregarded, 
Nowise abashed but contented to drink of the potion awarded. 
Saluting aloofly his Fate, he made swift with his story; 

And the words of his mouth were as slaves spreading carpets of glory 
Embroidered with names of the Djinns — a miraculous weaving — 
But the cool and perspicuous eye overbore unbelieving. 

So I submitted myself to the limits of rapture — 

Bound by this man we had bound, amid captives his capture — 

Till he returned me to earth and the visions departed; 

But on him be the Peace and the Blessing: for he was great-hearted! 


THE CAPTIVE 


“He that believeth shall not make haste.” — Isaiah. 

The guard-boat lay across the mouth of the bathing-pool, her crew idly 
spanking the water with the flat of their oars. A red-coated militia-man, rifle 
in hand, sat at the bows, and a petty officer at the stern. Between the snow- 
white cutter and the flat-topped, honey-coloured rocks on the beach the 
green water was troubled with shrimp-pink prisoners-of-war bathing. 
Behind their orderly tin camp and the electric-light poles rose those stone- 
dotted spurs that throw heat on Simonstown. Beneath them the little 
Barracouta nodded to the big Gibraltar, and the old Penelope, that in ten 
years has been bachelors’ club, natural history museum, kindergarten, and 
prison, rooted and dug at her fixed moorings. Far out, a three-funnelled 
Atlantic transport with turtle bow and stern waddled in from the deep sea. 

Said the sentry, assured of the visitor’s good faith, “Talk to ‘em? You 
can, to any that speak English. Yov’ll find a lot that do.” 

Here and there earnest groups gathered round ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, who doubtless preached conciliation, but the majority 
preferred their bath. The God who Looks after Small Things had caused the 
visitor that day to receive two weeks’ delayed mails in one from a casual 
postman, and the whole heavy bundle of newspapers, tied with a strap, he 
dangled as bait. At the edge of the beach, cross-legged, undressed to his 
sky-blue army shirt, sat a lean, ginger-haired man, on guard over a dozen 
heaps of clothing. His eyes followed the incoming Atlantic boat. 

“Excuse me, Mister,” he said, without turning (and the speech betrayed 
his nationality), “would you mind keeping away from these garments? I’ve 
been elected janitor — on the Dutch vote.” 

The visitor moved over against the barbed-wire fence and sat down to his 
mail. At the rustle of the newspaper-wrappers the ginger-coloured man 
turned quickly, the hunger of a press-ridden people in his close-set iron- 
grey eyes. 

“Have you any use for papers?” said the visitor. 

“Have I any use?” A quick, curved forefinger was already snicking off 
the outer covers. “Why, that’s the New York postmark! Give me the ads. at 
the back of Harper’s and M’Clure’s and I’m in touch with God’s Country 
again! Did you know how I was aching for papers?” 

The visitor told the tale of the casual postman. 

“Providential!” said the ginger-coloured man, keen as a terrier on his 


task; “both in time and matter. Yes! ... The Scientific American yet once 
more! Oh, it’s good! it’s good!” His voice broke as he pressed his hawk-like 
nose against the heavily-inked patent-specifications at the end. “Can I keep 
it? I thank you — I thank you! Why — why — well — well! The American 
Tyler of all things created! Do you subscribe to that?” 

“T’m on the free list,” said the visitor, nodding. 

He extended his blue-tanned hand with that air of Oriental spaciousness 
which distinguishes the native-born American, and met the visitor’s grasp 
expertly. “I can only say that you have treated me like a Brother (yes, PI 
take every last one you can spare), and if ever — ” He plucked at the bosom 
of his shirt. “Psha! I forgot I’d no card on me; but my name’s Zigler — 
Laughton G. Zigler. An American? If Ohio’s still in the Union, I am, Sir. 
But I’m no extreme States’-rights man. I’ve used all of my native country 
and a few others as I have found occasion, and now I am the captive of your 
bow and spear. I’m not kicking at that. I am not a coerced alien, nor a 
naturalised Texas mule-tender, nor an adventurer on the instalment plan. I 
don’t tag after our consul when he comes around, expecting the American 
Eagle to lift me out o’ this by the slack of my pants. No, sir! If a Britisher 
went into Indian Territory and shot up his surroundings with a Colt 
automatic (not that she’s any sort of weapon, but I take her for an 
illustration), he’d be strung up quicker’n a snowflake ‘ud melt in hell. No 
ambassador of yours ‘ud save him. I’m my neck ahead on this game, 
anyway. That’s how I regard the proposition. 

“Have I gone gunning against the British? To a certain extent, I presume 
you never heard tell of the Laughton-Zigler automatic two-inch field-gun, 
with self-feeding hopper, single oil-cylinder recoil, and ballbearing gear 
throughout? Or Laughtite, the new explosive? Absolutely uniform in effect, 
and one-ninth the bulk of any present effete charge — flake, cannonite, 
cordite, troisdorf, cellulose, cocoa, cord, or prism — I don’t care what it is. 
Laughtite’s immense; so’s the Zigler automatic. It’s me. It’s fifteen years of 
me. You are not a gun-sharp? I am sorry. I could have surprised you. Apart 
from my gun, my tale don’t amount to much of anything. I thank you, but I 
don’t use any tobacco you’d be likely to carry... Bull Durham? Bull 
Durham! I take it all back — every last word. Bull Durham — here! If ever 
you strike Akron, Ohio, when this fool-war’s over, remember you’ve 
Laughton O. Zigler in your vest pocket. Including the city of Akron. We’ve 
a little club there.... Hell! What’s the sense of talking Akron with no pants? 

“My gun? ... For two cents I’d have shipped her to our Filipeens. ‘Came 
mighty near it too; but from what I’d read in the papers, you can’t trust 


Aguinaldo’s crowd on scientific matters. Why don’t I offer it to our army? 
Well, you’ve an effete aristocracy running yours, and we’ve a crowd of 
politicians. The results are practically identical. I am not taking any U.S. 
Army in mine. 

“T went to Amsterdam with her — to this Dutch junta that supposes it’s 
bossing the war. I wasn’t brought up to love the British for one thing, and 
for another I knew that if she got in her fine work (my gun) I’d stand more 
chance of receiving an unbiassed report from a crowd of dam-fool British 
officers than from a hatful of politicians’ nephews doing duty as 
commissaries and ordnance sharps. As I said, I put the brown man out of 
the question. That’s the way I regarded the proposition. 

“The Dutch in Holland don’t amount to a row of pins. Maybe I misjudge 
‘em. 

Maybe they’ve been swindled too often by self-seeking adventurers to 
know 

a enthusiast when they see him. Anyway, they’re slower than the Wrath o’ 
God. But on delusions — as to their winning out next Thursday week at 9 
A.M. — they are — if I may say so — quite British. 


“T’Il tell you a curious thing, too. I fought ‘em for ten days before I could 
get the financial side of my game fixed to my liking. I knew they didn’t 
believe in the Zigler, but they’d no call to be crazy-mean. I fixed it — free 
passage and freight for me and the gun to Delagoa Bay, and beyond by 
steam and rail. Then I went aboard to see her crated, and there I struck my 
fellow-passengers — all deadheads, same as me. Well, Sir, I turned in my 
tracks where I stood and besieged the ticket-office, and I said, ‘Look at 
here, Van Dunk. I’m paying for my passage and her room in the hold — 
every square and cubic foot.’ ‘Guess he knocked down the fare to himself; 
but I paid. I paid. I wasn’t going to deadhead along o’ that crowd of 
Pentecostal sweepings. ‘“Twould have hoodooed my gun for all time. That 
was the way I regarded the proposition. No, Sir, they were not pretty 
company. 

“When we struck Pretoria I had a hell-and-a-half of a time trying to 
interest the Dutch vote in my gun an’ her potentialities. The bottom was out 
of things rather much just about that time. Kruger was praying some and 
stealing some, and the Hollander lot was singing, ‘If you haven’t any 
money you needn’t come round,’ Nobody was spending his dough on 
anything except tickets to Europe. We were both grossly neglected. When I 


think how I used to give performances in the public streets with dummy 
cartridges, filling the hopper and turning the handle till the sweat dropped 
off me, I blush, Sir. I’ve made her to do her stunts before Kaffirs — naked 
sons of Ham — in Commissioner Street, trying to get a holt somewhere. 

“Did I talk? I despise exaggeration — ’tain’t American or scientific — 
but as true as I’m sitting here like a blue-ended baboon in a kloof, Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Western tour was a maiden’s sigh compared to my advertising 
work. 

“‘Long in the spring I was rescued by a commandant called Van Zyl — a 
big, fleshy man with a lame leg. Take away his hair and his gun and he’d 
make a first-class Schenectady bar-keep. He found me and the Zigler on the 
veldt (Pretoria wasn’t wholesome at that time), and he annexed me in a 
somnambulistic sort 0’ way. He was dead against the war from the start, 
but, being a Dutchman, he fought a sight better than the rest of that ‘God 
and the Mauser’ outfit. Adrian Van Zyl. Slept a heap in the daytime — and 
didn’t love niggers. I liked him. I was the only foreigner in his commando. 
The rest was Georgia Crackers and Pennsylvania Dutch — with a dash o’ 
Philadelphia lawyer. I could tell you things about them would surprise you. 
Religion for one thing; women for another; but I don’t know as their 
notions 0’ geography weren’t the craziest. “Guess that must be some sort of 
automatic compensation. There wasn’t one blamed ant-hill in their district 
they didn’t know and use; but the world was flat, they said, and England 
was a day’s trek from Cape Town. 

“They could fight in their own way, and don’t you forget it. But I guess 
you will not. They fought to kill, and, by what I could make out, the British 
fought to be killed. So both parties were accommodated. 

“I am the captive of your bow and spear, Sir. The position has its 
obligations — on both sides. You could not be offensive or partisan to me. I 
cannot, for the same reason, be offensive to you. Therefore I will not give 
you my opinions on the conduct of your war. 


“Anyway, I didn’t take the field as an offensive partisan, but as an 
inventor. It was a condition and not a theory that confronted me. (Yes, 
Sir, ’'m a Democrat by conviction, and that was one of the best things 
Grover Cleveland ever got off.) 


“After three months’ trek, old man Van Zyl had his commando in good 
shape and refitted off the British, and he reckoned he’d wait on a British 
General of his acquaintance that did business on a circuit between 


Stompiesneuk, Jackhalputs, Vrelegen, and Odendaalstroom, year in and 
year out. He was a fixture in that section. 

“‘He’s a dam’ good man,’ says Van Zyl. ‘He’s a friend of mine. He sent 
in a fine doctor when I was wounded and our Hollander doc. wanted to cut 
my leg off. Ya, I’ll guess we’ll stay with him.’ Up to date, me and my Zigler 
had lived in innocuous desuetude owing to little odds and ends riding out of 
gear. How in thunder was I to know there wasn’t the ghost of any road in 
the country? But raw hide’s cheap and lastin’. I guess Pll make my next 
gun a thousand pounds heavier, though. 

“Well, Sir, we struck the General on his beat — Vrelegen it was — and 
our crowd opened with the usual compliments at two thousand yards. Van 
Zyl shook himself into his greasy old saddle and says, ‘Now we shall be 
quite happy, Mr. Zigler. No more trekking. Joost twelve miles a day till the 
apricots are ripe.’ 

“Then we hitched on to his outposts, and vedettes, and cossack-picquets, 
or whatever they was called, and we wandered around the veldt arm in arm 
like brothers. 

“The way we worked lodge was this way. The General, he had his 
breakfast at 8:45 A.M. to the tick. He might have been a Long Island 
commuter. At 8:42 A.M. I’d go down to the Thirty-fourth Street ferry to 
meet him — I mean Id see the Zigler into position at two thousand (I 
began at three thousand, but that was cold and distant) — and blow him off 
to two full hoppers — eighteen rounds — just as they were bringing in his 
coffee. If his crowd was busy celebrating the anniversary of Waterloo or the 
last royal kid’s birthday, they’d open on me with two guns (Pl tell you 
about them later on), but if they were disengaged they’d all stand to their 
horses and pile on the ironmongery, and washers, and typewriters, and five 
weeks’ grub, and in half an hour they’d sail out after me and the rest of Van 
Zyl’s boys; lying down and firing till 11:45 A.M. or maybe high noon. Then 
we’d go from labour to refreshment, resooming at 2 P.M. and battling till 
tea-time. Tuesday and Friday was the General’s moving days. He’d trek 
ahead ten or twelve miles, and we’d loaf around his flankers and exercise 
the ponies a piece. Sometimes he’d get hung up in a drift — stalled crossin’ 
a crick — and we’d make playful snatches at his wagons. First time that 
happened I turned the Zigler loose with high hopes, Sir; but the old man 
was well posted on rearguards with a gun to ‘em, and I had to haul her out 
with three mules instead of six. I was pretty mad. I wasn’t looking for any 
experts back of the Royal British Artillery. Otherwise, the game was mostly 
even. He’d lay out three or four of our commando, and we’d gather in four 


or five of his once a week or thereon. One time, I remember, long towards 
dusk we saw ‘em burying five of their boys. They stood pretty thick around 
the graves. We wasn’t more than fifteen hundred yards off, but old Van Zyl 
wouldn’t fire. He just took off his hat at the proper time. He said if you 
stretched a man at his prayers you’d have to hump his bad luck before the 
Throne as well as your own. I am inclined to agree with him. So we 
browsed along week in and week out. A war-sharp might have judged it sort 
of docile, but for an inventor needing practice one day and peace the next 
for checking his theories, it suited Laughton O. Zigler. 

“And friendly? Friendly was no word for it. We was brothers in arms. 

“Why, I knew those two guns of the Royal British Artillery as well as I 
used to know the old Fifth Avenoo stages. They might have been brothers 
too. 

“They’d jolt into action, and wiggle around and skid and spit and cough 
and prize ‘emselves back again during our hours of bloody battle till I could 
have wept, Sir, at the spectacle of modern white men chained up to these 
old hand-power, back-number, flint-and-steel reaping machines. One of ‘em 
— I called her Baldy — she’d a long white scar all along her barrel — I’d 
made sure of twenty times. I knew her crew by sight, but she’d come 
switching and teturing out of the dust of my shells like — like a hen from 
under a buggy — and she’d dip into a gully, and next thing I’d know ‘ud be 
her old nose peeking over the ridge sniffin’ for us. Her runnin’ mate had 
two grey mules in the lead, and a natural wood wheel repainted, and a 
whole raft of rope-ends trailin’ around. ‘Jever see Tom Reed with his vest 
off, steerin’ Congress through a heat-wave? I’ve been to Washington often 
— too often — filin’ my patents. I called her Tom Reed. We three ‘ud play 
pussy-wants-a-corner all round the outposts on off-days — cross-lots 
through the sage and along the mezas till we was short-circuited by canons. 
O, it was great for me and Baldy and Tom Reed! I don’t know as we didn’t 
neglect the legitimate interests of our respective commanders sometimes for 
this ball-play. I know I did. 

“Long towards the fall the Royal British Artillery grew shy — hung 
back in their breeching sort of — and their shooting was way — way off. I 
observed they wasn’t taking any chances, not though I acted kitten almost 
underneath ‘em. 


“T mentioned it to Van Zyl, because it struck me I had about knocked their 
Royal British moral endways. 


““No,’ says he, rocking as usual on his pony. ‘My Captain Mankeltow he 
is sick. That is all.’ 

“*So’s your Captain Mankeltow’s guns,’ I said. ‘But I’m going to make 
‘em a heap sicker before he gets well.’ 

““No,’ says Van Zyl. ‘He has had the enteric a little. Now he is better, and 
he was let out from hospital at Jackhalputs. Ah, that Mankeltow! He always 
makes me laugh so. I told him — long back — at Colesberg, I had a little 
home for him at Nooitgedacht. But he would not come — no! He has been 
sick, and I am sorry.’ 

“How d’you know that?’ I says. 

““Why, only to-day he sends back his love by Johanna Van der Merwe, 
that goes to their doctor for her sick baby’s eyes. He sends his love, that 
Mankeltow, and he tells her tell me he has a little garden of roses all ready 
for me in the Dutch Indies — Umballa. He is very funny, my Captain 
Mankeltow.’ 

“The Dutch and the English ought to fraternise, Sir. They’ve the same 
notions of humour, to my thinking.’ 

““When he gets well,’ says Van Zyl, ‘you look out, Mr. Americaan. He 
comes back to his guns next Tuesday. Then they shoot better.’ 

“T wasn’t so well acquainted with the Royal British Artillery as old man 
Van Zyl. I knew this Captain Mankeltow by sight, of course, and, 
considering what sort of a man with the hoe he was, I thought he’d done 
right well against my Zigler. But nothing epoch-making. 

“Next morning at the usual hour I waited on the General, and old Van Zyl 
come along with some of the boys. Van Zyl didn’t hang round the Zigler 
much as a rule, but this was his luck that day. 

“He was peeking through his glasses at the camp, and I was helping 
pepper, the General’s sow-belly — just as usual — when he turns to me 
quick and says, ‘Almighty! How all these Englishmen are liars! You cannot 
trust one,’ he says. ‘Captain Mankeltow tells our Johanna he comes not 
back till Tuesday, and to-day is Friday, and there he is! Almighty! The 
English are all Chamberlains!’ 

“Tf the old man hadn’t stopped to make political speeches he’d have had 
his supper in laager that night, I guess. I was busy attending to Tom Reed at 
two thousand when Baldy got in her fine work on me. I saw one sheet of 
white flame wrapped round the hopper, and in the middle of it there was 
one o’ my mules straight on end. Nothing out of the way in a mule on end, 
but this mule hadn’t any head. I remember it struck me as incongruous at 
the time, and when I’d ciphered it out I was doing the Santos-Dumont act 


without any balloon and my motor out of gear. Then I got to thinking about 
Santos-Dumont and how much better my new way was. Then I thought 
about Professor Langley and the Smithsonian, and wishing I hadn’t lied so 
extravagantly in some of my specifications at Washington. Then I quit 
thinking for quite a while, and when I resumed my train of thought I was 
nude, Sir, in a very stale stretcher, and my mouth was full of fine dirt all 
flavoured with Laughtite. 

“T coughed up that dirt. 

“*Hullo!’ says a man walking beside me. ‘You’ve spoke almost in time. 
Have a drink?’ 

“I don’t use rum as a rule, but I did then, because I needed it. 

““What hit us?’I said. 

““Me,’ he said. ‘I got you fair on the hopper as you pulled out of that 
donga; but I’m sorry to say every last round in the hopper’s exploded and 
your gun’s in a shocking state. I’m real sorry,’ he says. ‘I admire your gun, 
Sir.’ 

“‘Are you Captain Mankeltow?’ I says. 

“Yes, he says. ‘I presoom you’re Mister Zigler. Your commanding 
officer told me about you.’ 

“Have you gathered in old man Van Zyl?’ I said. 

“Commandant Van Zyl,’ he says very stiff, ‘was most unfortunately 
wounded, but I am glad to say it’s not serious. We hope he’ll be able to dine 
with us to-night; and I feel sure,’ he says, ‘the General would be delighted 
to see you too, though he didn’t expect,’ he says, ‘and no one else either, by 
Jove!’ he says, and blushed like the British do when they’re embarrassed. 

“I saw him slide an Episcopalian Prayer-book up his sleeve, and when I 
looked over the edge of the stretcher there was half-a-dozen enlisted men 
— privates — had just quit digging and was standing to attention by their 
spades. I guess he was right on the General not expecting me to dinner; but 
it was all of a piece with their sloppy British way of doing business. Any 
God’s quantity of fuss and flubdub to bury a man, and not an ounce of 
forehandedness in the whole outfit to find out whether he was rightly dead. 
And I am a Congregationalist anyway! 

“Well, Sir, that was my introduction to the British Army. I’d write a book 
about it if anyone would believe me. This Captain Mankeltow, Royal 
British Artillery, turned the doctor on me (I could write another book about 
him) and fixed me up with a suit of his own clothes, and fed me canned 
beef and biscuits, and give me a cigar — a Henry Clay and a whisky-and- 
sparklet. He was a white man. 


““Ye-es, by Jove,’ he said, dragging out his words like a twist of 
molasses, ‘we’ve all admired your gun and the way you’ve worked it. Some 
of us betted you was a British deserter. I won a sovereign on that from a 
yeoman. And, by the way,’ he says, ‘you’ve disappointed me groom pretty 
bad.’ 

““Where does your groom come in?’ I said. 

“Oh, he was the yeoman. He’s a dam poor groom,’ says my captain, ‘but 
he’s a way-up barrister when he’s at home. He’s been running around the 
camp with his tongue out, waiting for the chance of defending you at the 
court-martial.’ 

““What court-martial?’ I says. 

“On you as a deserter from the Artillery. You’d have had a good run for 
your money. Anyway, you’d never have been hung after the way you 
worked your gun. Deserter ten times over,’ he says, ‘I’d have stuck out for 
shooting you like a gentleman.’ 

“Well, Sir, right there it struck me at the pit of my stomach — sort of 
sickish, sweetish feeling — that my position needed regularising pretty bad. 
I ought to have been a naturalised burgher of a year’s standing; but Ohio’s 
my State, and I wouldn’t have gone back on her for a desertful of 
Dutchmen. That and my enthoosiasm as an inventor had led me to the 
existing crisis; but I couldn’t expect this Captain Mankeltow to regard the 
proposition that way. There I sat, the rankest breed of unreconstructed 
American citizen, caught red-handed squirting hell at the British Army for 
months on end. I tell you, Sir, I wished I was in Cincinnatah that summer 
evening. I’d have compromised on Brooklyn. 

““What d’you do about aliens?’ I said, and the dirt Pd coughed up 
seemed all back of my tongue again. 

““Oh,’ says he, ‘we don’t do much of anything. They’re about all the 
society we get. I’m a bit of a pro-Boer myself,’ he says, ‘but between you 
and me the average Boer ain’t over and above intellectual. You’re the first 
American we’ve met up with, but of course you’re a burgher.’ 

“Tt was what I ought to have been if I’d had the sense of a common tick, 
but the way he drawled it out made me mad. 

“Of course I am not,’ I says. ‘Would you be a naturalised Boer?’ 

“Tm fighting against ‘em,’ he says, lighting a cigarette, ‘but it’s all a 
matter of opinion.’ 

““Well,’ I says, ‘you can hold any blame opinion you choose, but I’m a 
white man, and my present intention is to die in that colour.’ 

“He laughed one of those big, thick-ended, British laughs that don’t lead 


anywhere, and whacked up some sort of compliment about America that 
made me mad all through. 

“T am the captive of your bow and spear, Sir, but I do not understand the 
alleged British joke. It is depressing. 

“T was introdooced to five or six officers that evening, and every blame 
one of ‘em grinned and asked me why I wasn’t in the Filipeens suppressing 
our war! And that was British humour! They all had to get it off their chests 
before they’d talk sense. But they was sound on the Zigler. They had all 
admired her. I made out a fairy-story of me being wearied of the war, and 
having pushed the gun at them these last three months in the hope they’d 
capture it and let me go home. That tickled ‘em to death. They made me say 
it three times over, and laughed like kids each time. But half the British are 
kids; specially the older men. My Captain Mankeltow was less of it than the 
others. He talked about the Zigler like a lover, Sir, and I drew him diagrams 
of the hopper-feed and recoil-cylinder in his note-book. He asked the one 
British question I was waiting for, ‘Hadn’t I made my working-parts too 
light?’ The British think weight’s strength. 

“At last — I’d been shy of opening the subject before — at last I said, 
‘Gentlemen, you are the unprejudiced tribunal I’ve been hunting after. I 
guess you ain’t interested in any other gun-factory, and politics don’t weigh 
with you. How did it feel your end of the game? What’s my gun done, 
anyway?’ 

“I hate to disappoint you,’ says Captain Mankeltow, ‘because I know 
you feel as an inventor.’ I wasn’t feeling like an inventor just then. I felt 
friendly, but the British haven’t more tact than you can pick up with a knife 
out of a plate of soup. 

“<The honest truth,’ he says, ‘is that you’ve wounded about ten of us one 
way and another, killed two battery horses and four mules, and — oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘you’ve bagged five Kaffirs. But, buck up,’ he said, ‘we’ve all had 
mighty close calls’ — shaves, he called ‘em, I remember. ‘Look at my 
pants.’ 

“They was repaired right across the seat with Minneapolis flour-bagging. 
I could see the stencil. 

“I ain’t bluffing,’ he says. ‘Get the hospital returns, Doc.’ 

“The doctor gets ‘em and reads ‘em out under the proper dates. That 
doctor alone was worth the price of admission. 

“T was right pleased right through that I hadn’t killed any of these 
cheerful kids; but none the less I couldn’t help thinking that a few more 
Kaffirs would have served me just as well for advertising purposes as white 


men. No, sir. Anywhichway you regard the proposition, twenty-one 
casualties after months of close friendship like ours was — paltry. 

“They gave me taffy about the gun — the British use taffy where we use 
sugar. It’s cheaper, and gets there just the same. They sat around and proved 
to me that my gun was too good, too uniform — shot as close as a 
Mannlicher rifle. 

“Says one kid chewing a bit of grass: ‘I counted eight of your shells, Sir, 
burst in a radius of ten feet. All of ‘em would have gone through one 
waggon-tilt. It was beautiful,’ he says. ‘It was too good.’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder if the boys were right. My Laughtite is too 
mathematically uniform in propelling power. Yes; she was too good for this 
refractory fool of a country. The training gear was broke, too, and we had to 
swivel her around by the trail. But Pll build my next Zigler fifteen hundred 
pounds heavier. Might work in a gasoline motor under the axles. I must 
think that up. 

““Well, gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I’d hate to have been the death of any of you; 
and if a prisoner can deed away his property, I’d love to present the Captain 
here with what he’s seen fit to leave of my Zigler.’ 

“Thanks awf’ ly,’ says my Captain. ‘I’d like her very much. She’d look 
fine in the mess at Woolwich. That is, if you don’t mind, Mr. Zigler.’ 

“Go right ahead,’ I says. ‘I’ve come out of all the mess I’ve any use for; 
but she’ ll do to spread the light among the Royal British Artillery.’ 

“T tell you, Sir, there’s not much of anything the matter with the Royal 
British Artillery. They’re brainy men languishing under an effete system 
which, when you take good holt of it, is England — just all England. 
‘Times I’d feel I was talking with real live citizens, and times I’d feel I’d 
struck the Beef Eaters in the Tower. 

“How? Well, this way. I was telling my Captain Mankeltow what Van 
Zyl had said about the British being all Chamberlains when the old man 
saw him back from hospital four days ahead of time. 

“Oh, damn it all!’ he says, as serious as the Supreme Court. ‘It’s too 
bad,’ he says. ‘Johanna must have misunderstood me, or else I’ve got the 
wrong Dutch word for these blarsted days of the week. I told Johanna I’d be 
out on Friday. The woman’s a fool. Oah, da-am it all!’ he says. ‘I wouldn’t 
have sold old Van Zyl a pup like that,’ he says. ‘Pll hunt him up and 
apologise.’ 

“He must have fixed it all right, for when we sailed over to the General’s 
dinner my Captain had Van Zyl about half-full of sherry and bitters, as 
happy as a clam. The boys all called him Adrian, and treated him like their 


prodigal father. He’d been hit on the collarbone by a wad of shrapnel, and 
his arm was tied up. 

“But the General was the peach. I presume you’re acquainted with the 
average run of British generals, but this was my first. I sat on his left hand, 
and he talked like — like the Ladies’ Home Journal. J’ever read that paper? 
It’s refined, Sir — and innocuous, and full of nickel-plated sentiments 
guaranteed to improve the mind. He was it. He began by a Lydia Pinkham 
heart-to-heart talk about my health, and hoped the boys had done me well, 
and that I was enjoying my stay in their midst. Then he thanked me for the 
interesting and valuable lessons that I’d given his crowd — specially in the 
matter of placing artillery and rearguard attacks. He’d wipe his long thin 
moustache between drinks — lime-juice and water he used — and blat off 
into a long ‘a-aah,’ and ladle out more taffy for me or old man Van Zyl on 
his right. I told him how I’d had my first Pisgah-sight of the principles of 
the Zigler when I was a fourth-class postmaster on a star-route in Arkansas. 
I told him how I’d worked it up by instalments when I was machinist in 
Waterbury, where the dollar-watches come from. He had one on his wrist 
then. I told him how I’d met Zalinski (he’d never heard of Zalinski!) when I 
was an extra clerk in the Naval Construction Bureau at Washington. I told 
him how my uncle, who was a truck-farmer in Noo Jersey (he loaned 
money on mortgage too, for ten acres ain’t enough now in Noo Jersey), how 
he’d willed me a quarter of a million dollars, because I was the only one of 
our kin that called him down when he used to come home with a hard-cider 
jag on him and heave ox-bows at his nieces. I told him how I’d turned in 
every red cent on the Zigler, and I told him the whole circus of my coming 
out with her, and so on, and so following; and every forty seconds he’d 
wipe his moustache and blat, ‘How interesting. Really, now? How 
interesting.’ 

“Tt was like being in an old English book, Sir. Like Bracebridge Hall. 
But an American wrote that! I kept peeking around for the Boar’s Head and 
the Rosemary and Magna Charta and the Cricket on the Hearth, and the rest 
of the outfit. Then Van Zyl whirled in. He was no ways jagged, but thawed 
— thawed, Sir, and among friends. They began discussing previous scraps 
all along the old man’s beat — about sixty of ‘em — as well as side- shows 
with other generals and columns. Van Zyl told ‘im of a big beat he’d 
worked on a column a week or so before I’d joined him. He demonstrated 
his strategy with forks on the table. 

““There!’ said the General, when he’d finished. ‘That proves my 
contention to the hilt. Maybe I’m a bit of a pro-Boer, but I stick to it,’ he 


says, ‘that under proper officers, with due regard to his race prejudices, the 
Boer’ud make the finest mounted infantry in the Empire. Adrian,’ he says, 
‘you’re simply squandered on a cattle-run. You ought to be at the Staff 
College with De Wet.’ 

“You catch De Wet and I come to your Staff College — eh,’ says 
Adrian, laughing. ‘But you are so slow, Generaal. Why are you so slow? 
For a month,’ he says, ‘you do so well and strong that we say we shall 
hands-up and come back to our farms. Then you send to England and make 
us a present of two — three — six hundred young men, with rifles and 
wagons and rum and tobacco, and such a great lot of cartridges, that our 
young men put up their tails and start all over again. If you hold an ox by 
the horn and hit him by the bottom he runs round and round. He never goes 
anywhere. So, too, this war goes round and round. You know that, 
Generaal!’ 


coe 


Quite right, Adrian,’ says the General; ‘but you must believe your 
Bible.’ 


“Hooh! says Adrian, and reaches for the whisky. ‘I’ve never known a 
Dutchman a professing Atheist, but some few have been rather active 
Agnostics since the British sat down in Pretoria. Old man Van Zyl — he 
told 

me — had soured on religion after Bloemfontein surrendered. He was a 
Free 

Stater for one thing.’ 


“‘He that believeth,’ says the General, ‘shall not make haste. That’s in 
Isaiah. We believe we’re going to win, and so we don’t make haste. As far 
as I’m concerned I’d like this war to last another five years. We’d have an 
army then. It’s just this way, Mr. Zigler,’ he says, ‘our people are brimfull of 
patriotism, but they’ve been born and brought up between houses, and 
England ain’t big enough to train ‘em — not if you expect to preserve.’ 

““Preserve what?’ I says. ‘England?’ 

“<No. The game,’ he says; ‘and that reminds me, gentlemen, we haven’t 
drunk the King and Foxhunting.’ 

“So they drank the King and Fox-hunting. I drank the King because 
there’s something about Edward that tickles me (he’s so blame British); but 
I rather stood out on the Fox-hunting. I’ve ridden wolves in the cattle- 
country, and needed a drink pretty bad afterwards, but it never struck me as 


I ought to drink about it — he-red-it-arily. 

“<No, as I was saying, Mr. Zigler,’ he goes on, ‘we have to train our men 
in the field to shoot and ride. I allow six months for it; but many column- 
commanders — not that I ought to say a word against ‘em, for they’re the 
best fellows that ever stepped, and most of ‘em are my dearest friends — 
seem to think that if they have men and horses and guns they can take tea 
with the Boers. It’s generally the other way about, ain’t it, Mr. Zigler?’ 

“To some extent, Sir,’ I said. 

““T’m so glad you agree with me,’ he says. ‘My command here I regard 
as a training depot, and you, if I may say so, have been one of my most 
efficient instructors. I mature my men slowly but thoroughly. First I put ‘em 
in a town which is liable to be attacked by night, where they can attend 
riding-school in the day. Then I use ‘em with a convoy, and last I put ‘em 
into a column. It takes time,’ he says, ‘but I flatter myself that any men who 
have worked under me are at least grounded in the rudiments of their 
profession. Adrian,’ he says, ‘was there anything wrong with the men who 
upset Van Bester’s applecart last month when he was trying to cross the line 
to join Piper with those horses he’d stole from Gabbitas?’ 

“<No, Generaal,’ says Van Zyl. ‘Your men got the horses back and eleven 
dead; and Van Besters, he ran to Delarey in his shirt. They was very good, 
those men. They shoot hard.’ 

““So pleased to hear you say so. I laid ‘em down at the beginning of this 
century — a 1900 vintage. You remember ‘em, Mankeltow?’ he says. “The 
Central Middlesex Buncho Busters — clerks and floorwalkers mostly,’ and 
he wiped his moustache. ‘It was just the same with the Liverpool 
Buckjumpers, but they were stevedores. Let’s see — they were a last- 
century draft, weren’t they? They did well after nine months. You know 
‘em, Van Zyl? You didn’t get much change out of ‘em at Pootfontein?’ 

““No,’ says Van Zyl. ‘At Pootfontein I lost my son Andries.’ 

“I beg your pardon, Commandant,’ says the General; and the rest of the 
crowd sort of cooed over Adrian. 

““Excoose,’ says Adrian. ‘It was all right. They were good men those, but 
it is just what I say. Some are so dam good we want to hands-up, and some 
are so dam bad, we say, “Take the Vierkleur into Cape Town.” It is not 
upright of you, Generaal. It is not upright of you at all. I do not think you 
ever wish this war to finish.’ 

“Tt’s a first-class dress-parade for Armageddon,’ says the General. ‘With 
luck, we ought to run half a million men through the mill. Why, we might 
even be able to give our Native Army a look in. Oh, not here, of course, 


Adrian, but down in the Colony — say a camp-of-exercise at Worcester. 
You mustn’t be prejudiced, Adrian. I’ve commanded a district in India, and 
I give you my word the native troops are splendid men.’ 

“Oh, I should not mind them at Worcester,’ says Adrian. ‘I would sell 
you forage for them at Worcester — yes, and Paarl and Stellenbosch; but 
Almighty!’ he says, ‘must I stay with Cronje till you have taught half a 
million of these stupid boys to ride? I shall be an old man.’ 

“Well, Sir, then and there they began arguing whether St. Helena would 
suit Adrian’s health as well as some other places they knew about, and 
fixing up letters of introduction to Dukes and Lords of their acquaintance, 
so’s Van Zyl should be well looked after. We own a fair- sized block of real 
estate — America does — but it made me sickish to hear this crowd 
fluttering round the Atlas (oh yes, they had an Atlas), and choosing stray 
continents for Adrian to drink his coffee in. The old man allowed he didn’t 
want to roost with Cronje, because one of Cronje’s kin had jumped one of 
his farms after Paardeberg. I forget the rights of the case, but it was 
interesting. They decided on a place called Umballa in India, because there 
was a first-class doctor there. 

“So Adrian was fixed to drink the King and Foxhunting, and study up the 
Native Army in India (I’d like to see ‘em myself), till the British General 
had taught the male white citizens of Great Britain how to ride. Don’t 
misunderstand me, Sir. I loved that General. After ten minutes I loved him, 
and I wanted to laugh at him; but at the same time, sitting there and hearing 
him talk about the centuries, I tell you, Sir, it scared me. It scared me cold! 
He admitted everything — he acknowledged the corn before you spoke — 
he was more pleased to hear that his men had been used to wipe the geldt 
with than I was when I knocked out Tom Reed’s two lead- horses — and he 
sat back and blew smoke through his nose and matured his men like cigars 
and — he talked of the everlastin’ centuries! 

“T went to bed nearer nervous prostration than I’d come in a long time. 
Next morning me and Captain Mankeltow fixed up what his shrapnel had 
left of my Zigler for transport to the railroad. She went in on her own 
wheels, and I stencilled her ‘Royal Artillery Mess, Woolwich,’ on the 
muzzle, and he said he’d be grateful if I’d take charge of her to Cape Town, 
and hand her over to a man in the Ordnance there. ‘How are you fixed 
financially? You’ll need some money on the way home,’ he says at last. 

“For one thing, Cap,’ I said, ‘I’m not a poor man, and for another I’m 
not going home. I am the captive of your bow and spear. I decline to resign 
office.’ 


“<Skittles!’ he says (that was a great word of his), ‘you’ll take parole, and 
go back to America and invent another Zigler, a trifle heavier in the 
working parts — I would. We’ve got more prisoners than we know what to 
do with as it is,’ he says. “You’ll only be an additional expense to me as a 
taxpayer. Think of Schedule D,’ he says, ‘and take parole.’ 

“IT don’t know anything about your tariffs,’ I said, ‘but when I get to 
Cape Town I write home for money, and I turn in every cent my board’ll 
cost your country to any ten-century-old department that’s been ordained to 
take it since William the Conqueror came along.’ 

“But, confound you for a thick-headed mule,’ he says, ‘this war ain’t any 
more than just started! Do you mean to tell me you’re going to play 
prisoner till it’s over?’ 

“*That’s about the size of it,’ I says, ‘if an Englishman and an American 
could ever understand each other.’ 

“But, in Heaven’s Holy Name, why?’ he says, sitting down of a heap on 
an anthill. 

““Well, Cap,’ I says, ‘I don’t pretend to follow your ways of thought, and 
I can’t see why you abuse your position to persecute a poor prisoner 0’ war 
on his!’ 

““My dear fellow,’ he began, throwing up his hands and blushing, ‘P1 
apologise.’ 

“But if you insist,’ I says, ‘there are just one and a half things in this 
world I can’t do. The odd half don’t matter here; but taking parole, and 
going home, and being interviewed by the boys, and giving lectures on my 
single-handed campaign against the hereditary enemies of my beloved 
country happens to be the one. We’ll let it go at that, Cap.’ 

“‘But it'll bore you to death,’ he says. The British are a heap more afraid 
of what they call being bored than of dying, I’ve noticed. 

“PII survive,’ I says, ‘I ain’t British. I can think,’ I says. 

““By God,’ he says, coming up to me, and extending the right hand of 
fellowship, ‘you ought to be English, Zigler!’ 

“Tt’s no good getting mad at a compliment like that. The English all do it. 
They’re a crazy breed. When they don’t know you they freeze up tighter’n 
the St. Lawrence. When they do, they go out like an ice-jam in April. Up 
till we prisoners left — four days — my Captain Mankeltow told me pretty 
much all about himself there was; his mother and sisters, and his bad 
brother that was a trooper in some Colonial corps, and how his father didn’t 
get on with him, and — well, everything, as I’ve said. They’re 
undomesticated, the British, compared with us. They talk about their own 


family affairs as if they belonged to someone else. “Taint as if they hadn’t 
any shame, but it sounds like it. I guess they talk out loud what we think, 
and we talk out loud what they think. 

“T liked my Captain Mankeltow. I liked him as well as any man I’d ever 
struck. He was white. He gave me his silver drinking-flask, and I gave him 
the formula of my Laughtite. That’s a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
his vest-pocket, on the lowest count, if he has the knowledge to use it. No, I 
didn’t tell him the money-value. He was English. He’d send his valet to find 
out. 

“Well, me and Adrian and a crowd of dam Dutchmen was sent down the 
road to Cape Town in first-class carriages under escort. (What did I think of 
your enlisted men? They are largely different from ours, Sir: very largely.) 
As I was saying, we slid down south, with Adrian looking out of the car- 
window and crying. Dutchmen cry mighty easy for a breed that fights as 
they do; but I never understood how a Dutchman could curse till we crossed 
into the Orange Free State Colony, and he lifted up his hand and cursed 
Steyn for a solid ten minutes. Then we got into the Colony, and the rebs — 
ministers mostly and schoolmasters — came round the cars with fruit and 
sympathy and texts. Van Zyl talked to ‘em in Dutch, and one man, a big 
red-bearded minister, at Beaufort West, I remember, he jest wilted on the 
platform. 

“Keep your prayers for yourself,’ says Van Zyl, throwing back a bunch 
of grapes. “You’ll need ‘em, and you’ll need the fruit too, when the war 
comes down here. You done it,’ he says. ‘You and your picayune Church 
that’s deader than Cronje’s dead horses! What sort of a God have you been 
unloading on us, you black aas vogels? The British came, and we beat ‘em,’ 
he says, ‘and you sat still and prayed. The British beat us, and you sat still,’ 
he says. ‘You told us to hang on, and we hung on, and our farms was 
burned, and you sat still — you and your God. See here,’ he says, ‘I shot 
my Bible full of bullets after Bloemfontein went, and you and God didn’t 
say anything. Take it and pray over it before we Federals help the British to 
knock hell out of you rebels.’ 

“Then I hauled him back into the car. I judged he’d had a fit. But life’s 
curious — and sudden — and mixed. I hadn’t any more use for a reb than 
Van Zyl, and I knew something of the lies they’d fed us up with from the 
Colony for a year and more. I told the minister to pull his freight out of that, 
and went on with my lunch, when another man come along and shook 
hands with Van Zyl. He’d known him at close range in the Kimberley seige 
and before. Van Zyl was well seen by his neighbours, I judge. As soon as 


this other man opened his mouth I said, ‘You’re Kentucky, ain’t you?’ ‘I 
am,’ he says; ‘and what may you be?’ I told him right off, for I was pleased 
to hear good United States in any man’s mouth; but he whipped his hands 
behind him and said, ‘I’m not knowing any man that fights for a Tammany 
Dutchman. But I presoom you’ve been well paid, you dam gun-runnin’ 
Yank.’ 

“Well, Sir, I wasn’t looking for that, and it near knocked me over, while 
old man Van Zyl started in to explain. 

““Don’t you waste your breath, Mister Van Zyl,’ the man says. ‘I know 
this breed. The South’s full of ‘em.’ Then he whirls round on me and says, 
‘Look at here, you Yank. A little thing like a King’s neither here nor there, 
but what you’ve done,’ he says, ‘is to go back on the White Man in six 
places at once — two hemispheres and four continents — America, 
England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Don’t open 
your head,’ he says. ‘You know well if you’d been caught at this game in 
our country you’d have been jiggling in the bight of a lariat before you 
could reach for your naturalisation papers. Go on and prosper,’ he says, 
‘and you’ ll fetch up by fighting for niggers, as the North did.’ And he threw 
me half-a-crown — English money. 

“Sir, I do not regard the proposition in that light, but I guess I must have 
been somewhat shook by the explosion. They told me at Cape Town one rib 
was driven in on to my lungs. I am not adducing this as an excuse, but the 
cold God’s truth of the matter is — the money on the floor did it.... I give 
up and cried. Put my head down and cried. 


“I dream about this still sometimes. He didn’t know the circumstances, but 
I dream about it. And it’s Hell! 


“How do you regard the proposition — as a Brother? If you’d invented 
your own gun, and spent fifty-seven thousand dollars on her — and had 
paid your own expenses from the word ‘go’? An American citizen has a 
right to choose his own side in an unpleasantness, and Van Zyl wasn’t any 
Krugerite ... and I’d risked my hide at my own expense. I got that man’s 
address from Van Zyl; he was a mining man at Kimberley, and I wrote him 
the facts. But he never answered. Guess he thought I lied.... Damned 
Southern rebel! 

“Oh, say. Did I tell you my Captain gave me a letter to an English Lord 
in Cape Town, and he fixed things so’s I could lie up a piece in his house? I 
was pretty sick, and threw up some blood from where the rib had gouged 


into the lung — here. This Lord was a crank on guns, and he took charge of 
the Zigler. He had his knife into the British system as much as any 
American. He said he wanted revolution, and not reform, in your army. He 
said the British soldier had failed in every point except courage. He said 
England needed a Monroe Doctrine worse than America — a new doctrine, 
barring out all the Continent, and strictly devoting herself to developing her 
own Colonies. He said he’d abolish half the Foreign Office, and take all the 
old hereditary families clean out of it, because, he said, they was expressly 
trained to fool around with continental diplomats, and to despise the 
Colonies. His own family wasn’t more than six hundred years old. He was a 
very brainy man, and a good citizen. We talked politics and inventions 
together when my lung let up on me. 

“Did he know my General? Yes. He knew ‘em all. Called ‘em Teddie and 
Gussie and Willie. They was all of the very best, and all his dearest friends; 
but he told me confidentially they was none of ‘em fit to command a 
column in the field. He said they were too fond of advertising. Generals 
don’t seem very different from actors or doctors or — yes, Sir — inventors. 

“He fixed things for me lovelily at Simons-Town. Had the biggest sort of 
pull — even for a Lord. At first they treated me as a harmless lunatic; but 
after a while I got ‘em to let me keep some of their books. If I was left 
alone in the world with the British system of bookkeeping, I’d reconstruct 
the whole British Empire — beginning with the Army. Yes, I’m one of their 
most trusted accountants, and I’m paid for it. As much as a dollar a day. I 
keep that. I’ve earned it, and I deduct it from the cost of my board. When 
the war’s over I’m going to pay up the balance to the British Government. 
Yes, Sir, that’s how I regard the proposition. 

“Adrian? Oh, he left for Umballa four months back. He told me he was 
going to apply to join the National Scouts if the war didn’t end in a year. 
‘Tisn’t in nature for one Dutchman to shoot another, but if Adrian ever 
meets up with Steyn there’ll be an exception to the rule. Ye — es, when the 
war’s over it’ll take some of the British Army to protect Steyn from his 
fellow-patriots. But the war won’t be over yet awhile. He that believeth 
don’t hurry, as Isaiah says. The ministers and the school-teachers and the 
rebs’ll have a war all to themselves long after the north is quiet. 

“Pm pleased with this country — it’s big. Not so many folk on the 
ground as in America. There’s a boom coming sure. I’ve talked it over with 
Adrian, and I guess I shall buy a farm somewhere near Bloemfontein and 
start in cattle-raising. It’s big and peaceful — a ten-thousand-acre farm. I 
could go on inventing there, too. Pll sell my Zigler, I guess. I’ll offer the 


patent rights to the British Government; and if they do the ‘reelly-now- 
how-interesting’ act over her, Pll turn her over to Captain Mankeltow and 
his friend the Lord. They’ll pretty quick find some Gussie, or Teddie, or 
Algie who can get her accepted in the proper quarters. I’m beginning to 
know my English. 

“And now Pll go in swimming, and read the papers after lunch. I haven’t 
had such a good time since Willie died.” He pulled the blue shirt over his 
head as the bathers returned to their piles of clothing, and, speaking through 
the folds, added: 

“But if you want to realise your assets, you should lease the whole 
proposition to America for ninety-nine years.” 


POSEIDON’S LAW 


When the robust and brass-bound man commissioned first for sea 
His fragile raft, Poseidon laughed, and, “Mariner,” said he, 
”Behold, a Law immutable I lay on thee and thine, 

That never shall ye act or tell a falsehood at my shrine. 


”Let Zeus adjudge your landward kin, whose votive meal and salt 
At easy-cheated altars win oblivion for the fault, 
But ye the unhoodwinked waves shall test — the immediate gulfs 
condemn — 
Unless ye owe the Fates a jest, be slow to jest with them. 


”Ye shall not clear by Greekly speech, nor cozen from your path 
The twinkling shoal, the leeward beach, and Hadria’s white-lipped wrath; 
Nor tempt with painted cloth for wood my fraud-avenging hosts; 
Nor make at all or all make good your bulwarks and your boasts. 


”Now and henceforward serve unshod through wet and wakeful shifts, 
A present and oppressive God, but take, to aid, my gifts — 

The wide and windward-opened eye, the large and lavish hand, 

The soul that cannot tell a lie — except upon the land!” 


In dromond and in catafract — wet, wakeful, windward-eyed — 

He kept Poseidon’s Law intact (his ship and freight beside), 

But, once discharged the dromond’s hold, the bireme beached once more, 
Splendaciously mendacious rolled the brass-bound man ashore. 
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The thranite now and thalamite are pressures low and high, 

And where three hundred blades bit white the twin-propellers ply: 
The God that hailed, the keel that sailed, are changed beyond recall, 
But the robust and brass-bound man he is not changed at all! 


From Punt returned, from Phormio’s Fleet, from Javan and Gadire, 
He strongly occupies the seat about the tavern fire, 


And, moist with much Falernian or smoked Massilian juice, 
Revenges there the brass-bound man his long-enforced truce! 


THE BONDS OF DISCIPLINE 


As literature, it is beneath contempt. It concerns the endurance, armament, 
turning-circle, and inner gear of every ship in the British Navy — the whole 
embellished with profile plates. The Teuton approaches the matter with 
pagan thoroughness; the Muscovite runs him close; but the Gaul, ever an 
artist, breaks enclosure to study the morale, at the present day, of the British 
sailorman. 

In this, I conceive, he is from time to time aided by the zealous amateur, 
though I find very little in his dispositions to show that he relies on that 
amateur’s hard-won information. There exists — unlike some other 
publication, it is not bound in lead boards — a work by one “M. de C.,” 
based on the absolutely unadorned performances of one of our well-known 
Acolyte type of cruisers. It contains nothing that did not happen. It covers a 
period of two days; runs to twenty-seven pages of large type exclusive of 
appendices; and carries as many exclamation points as the average Dumas 
novel. 

I read it with care, from the adorably finished prologue — it is the 
disgrace of our Navy that we cannot produce a commissioned officer 
capable of writing one page of lyric prose — to the eloquent, the joyful, the 
impassioned end; and my first notion was that I had been cheated. In this 
sort of book-collecting you will see how entirely the bibliophile lies at the 
mercy of his agent. 

“M. de C.,” I read, opened his campaign by stowing away in one of her 
boats what time H.M.S. Archimandrite lay off Funchal. “M. de C.” was, 
always on behalf of his country, a Madeira Portuguese fleeing from the 
conscription. They discovered him eighty miles at sea and bade him assist 
the cook. So far this seemed fairly reasonable. Next day, thanks to his 
histrionic powers and his ingratiating address, he was promoted to the rank 
of “supernumerary captain’s servant” — a “post which,” I give his words, 
“I flatter myself, was created for me alone, and furnished me with 
opportunities unequalled for a task in which one word malapropos would 
have been my destruction.” 

From this point onward, earth and water between them held no marvels 
like to those “M. de C.” had “envisaged” — if I translate him correctly. It 
became clear to me that “M. de C.” was either a pyramidal liar, or... 

I was not acquainted with any officer, seaman, or marine in the 
Archimandrite; but instinct told me I could not go far wrong if I took a 


third-class ticket to Plymouth. 

I gathered information on the way from a leading stoker, two seaman- 
gunners, and an odd hand in a torpedo factory. They courteously set my feet 
on the right path, and that led me through the alleys of Devonport to a 
public-house not fifty yards from the water. We drank with the proprietor, a 
huge, yellowish man called Tom Wessels; and when my guides had 
departed, I asked if he could produce any warrant or petty officer of the 
Archimandrite. 

“The Bedlamite, d’ you mean — ’er last commission, when they all went 
crazy?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” I replied. “Fetch me a sample and PII see.” 

“You’ll excuse me, o’ course, but — what d’you want ‘im for?” 

“T want to make him drunk. I want to make you drunk — if you like. I 
want to make him drunk here.” 

“Spoke very ‘andsome. Pll do what I can.” He went out towards the 
water that lapped at the foot of the street. I gathered from the pot-boy that 
he was a person of influence beyond Admirals. 


In a few minutes I heard the noise of an advancing crowd, and the voice of 
Mr. Wessels. 


“E only wants to make you drunk at ‘is expense. Dessay ‘e’ll stand you 
all a drink. Come up an’ look at ‘im. ‘E don’t bite.” 

A square man, with remarkable eyes, entered at the head of six large 
bluejackets. Behind them gathered a contingent of hopeful free-drinkers. 

“E’s the only one I could get. Transferred to the Postulant six months 
back. I found ‘im quite accidental.” Mr. Wessels beamed. 

“Pm in charge o’ the cutter. Our wardroom is dinin’ on the beach en 
masse. They won’t be home till mornin’,” said the square man with the 
remarkable eyes. “Are you an Archimandrite 2?” I demanded. 

“That’s me. I was, as you might say.” 

“Hold on. I’m a Archimandrite.” A Red Marine with moist eyes tried to 
climb on the table. “Was you lookin’ for a Bedlamite? I’ve — I’ve been 
invalided, an’ what with that, an’ visitin? my family ‘ome at Lewes, per’aps 
I’ve come late. ‘Ave I?” 

“You’ve ‘ad all that’s good for you,” said Tom Wessels, as the Red 
Marine sat cross-legged on the floor. 

“There are those ‘oo haven’t ‘ad a thing yet!” cried a voice by the door. 

“T will take this Archimandrite” I said, “and this Marine. Will you please 


give the boat’s crew a drink now, and another in half an hour if — if Mr. — 
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“Pyecroft,” said the square man. “Emanuel Pyecroft, second-class petty- 
officer.” 

“ — Mr. Pyecroft doesn’t object?” 

“He don’t. Clear out. Goldin’, you picket the hill by yourself, throwin’ 
out a skirmishin’-line in ample time to let me know when Number One’s 
comin’ down from his vittles.” 


The crowd dissolved. We passed into the quiet of the inner bar, the Red 
Marine zealously leading the way. 


“And what do you drink, Mr. Pyecroft?” I said. 

“Only water. Warm water, with a little whisky an’ sugar an’ per’aps a 
lemon.” 

“Mine’s beer,” said the Marine. “It always was.” 

“Look ‘ere, Glass. You take an’ go to sleep. The picket’ll be comin’ for 
you in a little time, an’ per’aps yov’ll ‘ave slep’ it off by then. What’s your 
ship, now?” said Mr. Wessels. 

“The Ship o’ State — most important?” said the Red Marine 
magnificently, and shut his eyes. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Pyecroft. “He’s safest where he is. An’ now — 
here’s santy to us all! — what d’you want o° me?” 

“T want to read you something.” 

“Tracts, again!” said the Marine, never opening his eyes. “Well. Pm 
game.... A little more ‘ead to it, miss, please.” 

“He thinks ‘e’s drinkin’ — lucky beggar!” said Mr. Pyecroft. “I’m 
agreeable to be read to. ‘Twon’t alter my convictions. I may as well tell you 
beforehand I’m a Plymouth Brother.” 

He composed his face with the air of one in the dentist’s chair, and I 
began at the third page of “M. de C.” 

“*At the moment of asphyxiation, for I had hidden myself under the boat’s 
cover, I heard footsteps upon the superstructure and coughed with empress’ 
— coughed loudly, Mr. Pyecroft. ‘By this time I judged the vessel to be 
sufficiently far from land. A number of sailors extricated me amid language 
appropriate to their national brutality. I responded that I named myself 
Antonio, and that I sought to save myself from the Portuguese 
conscription.’ 

“Ho!” said Mr. Pyecroft, and the fashion of his countenance changed. 


Then pensively: “Ther beggar! What might you have in your hand there?” 


“Tt’s the story of Antonio — a stowaway in the Archimandrite’s cutter. A 
French spy when he’s at home, I fancy. What do you know about it?” 


“An’ I thought it was tracts! An’ yet some’ow I didn’t.” Mr. Pyecroft 
nodded his head wonderingly. “Our old man was quite right — so was ‘Op 
— so was I. ‘Ere, Glass!” He kicked the Marine. “Here’s our Antonio ‘as 
written a impromptu book! He was a spy all right.” 

The Red Marine turned slightly, speaking with the awful precision of the 
half-drunk. “‘As ‘e got any-thin’ in about my ‘orrible death an’ execution? 
Excuse me, but if I open my eyes, I shan’t be well. That’s where I’m 
different from all other men. Ahem!” 

“What about Glass’s execution?” demanded Pyecroft. 

“The book’s in French,” I replied. 

“Then it’s no good to me.” 

“Precisely. Now I want you to tell your story just as it happened. Pl 
check it by this book. Take a cigar. I know about his being dragged out of 
the cutter. What I want to know is what was the meaning of all the other 
things, because they’re unusual.” 

“They were,” said Mr. Pyecroft with emphasis. “Lookin’ back on it as I 
set here more an’ more I see what an ‘ighly unusual affair it was. But it 
happened. It transpired in the Archimandrite — the ship you can trust... 
Antonio! Ther beggar!” 

“Take your time, Mr. Pyecroft.” 

In a few moments we came to it thus — 

“The old man was displeased. I don’t deny he was quite a little 
displeased. With the mail-boats trottin’ into Madeira every twenty minutes, 
he didn’t see why a lop-eared Portugee had to take liberties with a man-o’- 
war’s first cutter. Any’ow, we couldn’t turn ship round for him. We drew 
him out and took him out to Number One. ‘Drown ‘im,’ ‘e says. ‘Drown 
‘im before ‘e dirties my fine new decks.’ But our owner was tenderhearted. 
‘Take him to the galley,’ ʻe says. ‘Boil ‘im! Skin ‘im! Cook ‘im! Cut ‘is 
bloomin’ hair? Take ‘is bloomin’ number! We’ll have him executed at 
Ascension.’ 

“Retallick, our chief cook, an’ a Carth’lic, was the on’y one any way near 
grateful; bein’ short-’anded in the galley. He annexes the blighter by the left 
ear an’ right foot an’ sets him to work peelin’ potatoes. So then, this 
Antonio that was avoidin’ the conscription — ” 


“Subscription, you pink-eyed matlow!” said the Marine, with the face of 
a stone Buddha, and whimpered sadly: “Pye don’t see any fun in it at all.” 

“Conscription — come to his illegitimate sphere in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
an’ it was just then that Old ‘Op, our Yeoman of Signals, an’ a fastidious 
joker, made remarks to me about ‘is hands. 

““Those ‘ands,’ says ‘Op, ‘properly considered, never done a day’s 
honest labour in their life. Tell me those hands belong to a blighted 
Portugee manual labourist and I won’t call you a liar, but Pll say you an’ 
the Admiralty are pretty much unique in your statements.’ ‘Op was always a 
fastidious joker — in his language as much as anything else. He pursued ‘is 
investigations with the eye of an ‘awk outside the galley. He knew better 
than to advance line-head against Retallick, so he attacked ong eshlong, 
speakin’ his remarks as much as possible into the breech of the starboard 
four point seven, an’ ‘ummin’ to ‘imself. Our chief cook ‘ated ‘ummin’. 
‘What’s the matter of your bowels?’ he says at last, fistin’ out the mess- 
pork agitated like. “‘Don’t mind me,’ says ‘Op. ‘I’m only a mildewed 
buntin’-tosser,’ ‘e says: ‘but speakin’ for my mess, I do hope,’ ‘e says, ‘you 
ain’t goin’ to boil your Portugee friend’s boots along o’ that pork you’re 
smellin’ so gay!’ 

““Boots! Boots! Boots!’ says Retallick, an’ he run round like a earwig in 
a alder-stalk. ‘Boots in the galley,’ ‘e says. ‘Cook’s mate, cast out an’ 
abolish this cutter-cuddlin’ aborigine’s boots!’” 

“They was hove overboard in quick time, an’ that was what ‘Op was lyin’ 
to for. As subsequently transpired. 

“Fine Arab arch to that cutter-cuddler’s hinstep,’ he says to me. ‘Run 
your eye over it, Pye,’ ʻe says. ‘Nails all present an’ correct,’ ‘e says. 
‘Bunion on the little toe, too,’ ‘e says; ‘which comes from wearin’ a tight 
boot. What do you think?’ 

““Dook in trouble, per’aps,’ I says. ‘He ain’t got the hang of spud- 
skinnin’.’ No more he ‘ad. ‘E was simply cannibalisin’ ‘em. 


“I want to know what ‘e ‘as got the ‘ang of,’ says ‘Op, obstructed-like. 
“Watch ‘im,’ ‘e says. “These shoulders were foreign-drilled somewhere.’ 


“When it comes to “Down ‘ammicks!” which is our naval way o’ goin’ 
to bye-bye, I took particular trouble over Antonio, ‘oo had ‘is ‘ammick ‘ove 
at ‘im with general instructions to sling it an’ be sugared. In the ensuin’ 
melly I pioneered him to the after-’atch, which is a orifice communicatin’ 
with the after-flat an’ similar suites of apartments. He havin’ navigated at 


three fifths power immejit ahead 0’ me, I wasn’t goin’ to volunteer any 
assistance, nor he didn’t need it.’ 

““Mong Jew!’ says ‘e, sniffin’ round. An’ twice more ‘Mong Jew!’ — 
which is pure French. Then he slings ‘is ‘ammick, nips in, an’ coils down. 
‘Not bad for a Portugee conscript,’ I says to myself, casts off the tow, 
abandons him, and reports to ‘Op. 

“About three minutes later I’m over’auled by our sub-lootenant, 
navigatin’ under forced draught, with his bearin’s ‘eated. ‘E had the 
temerity to say I’d instructed our Antonio to sling his carcass in the 
alleyway, an’ ‘e was peevish about it. O’ course, I prevaricated like ‘ell. You 
get to do that in the service. Nevertheless, to oblige Mr. Ducane, I went an’ 
readjusted Antonio. You may not ‘ave ascertained that there are two ways 0’ 
comin’ out of an ‘ammick when it’s cut down. Antonio came out t’other 
way — Slidin’ ‘andsome to his feet. That showed me two things. First, ‘e 
had been in an ‘ammick before, an’ next, he hadn’t been asleep. Then I 
reproached ‘im for goin’ to bed where ‘e’d been told to go, instead o’ 
standin’ by till some one gave him entirely contradictory orders. Which is 
the essence o° naval discipline. 

“In the middle o’ this argument the gunner protrudes his ram-bow from 
‘is cabin, an’ brings it all to an ‘urried conclusion with some remarks 
suitable to ‘is piebald warrant-rank. Navigatin’ thence under easy steam, an’ 
leavin’ Antonio to re-sling his little foreign self, my large flat foot comes in 
detonatin’ contact with a small objec’ on the deck. Not ‘altin’ for the 
obstacle, nor changin’ step, I shuffles it along under the ball of the big toe to 
the foot o’ the hatchway, when, lightly stoopin’, I catch it in my right hand 
and continue my evolutions in rapid time till I eventuates under ‘Op’s lee. 

“Tt was a small moroccer-bound pocket-book, full of indelible pencil- 
writin’ — in French, for I could plainly discern the doodeladays, which is 
about as far as my education runs. 

“Op fists it open and peruses. ‘E’d known an ‘arf-caste Frenchwoman 
pretty intricate before he was married; when he was trained man in a 
stinkin’ gunboat up the Saigon River. He understood a lot o° French — 
domestic brands chiefly — the kind that isn’t in print. 

““Pye,’ he says to me, “you’re a tattician o° no mean value. I am a trifle 
shady about the precise bearin’ an’ import’ o’ this beggar’s private log here,’ 
ʻe says, ‘but it’s evidently a case for the owner. You’! ‘ave your share o’ the 
credit,’ ‘e says. 

““Nay, nay, Pauline,’ I says, ‘You don’t catch Emanuel Pyecroft mine- 
droppin’ under any post-captain’s bows,’ I says, ‘in search of honour,’ I 


says. ‘I’ve been there oft.’ 

“Well, if you must, you must,’ ‘e says, takin’ me up quick. ‘But PI 
speak a good word for you, Pye.’ 

“You'll shut your mouth, ‘Op,’ I says, ‘or you an’ me’ll part brass-rags. 
The owner has his duties, an’ I have mine. We will keep station,’ I says, 
‘nor seek to deviate.’ 

“Deviate to blazes!’ says ‘Op. ‘I’m goin’ to deviate to the owner’s 
comfortable cabin direct.’ So he deviated.” 

Mr. Pyecroft leaned forward and dealt the Marine a large pattern Navy 
kick. “‘Ere, Glass! You was sentry when ‘Op went to the old man — the 
first time, with Antonio’s washin’-book. Tell us what transpired. You’re 
sober. You don’t know how sober you are!” 

The Marine cautiously raised his head a few inches. As Mr. Pyecroft 
said, he was sober — after some R.M.L.I. fashion of his own devising. 
“Op bounds in like a startled anteloper, carryin’ ‘is signal-slate at the ready. 
The old man was settin’ down to ‘is bountiful platter — not like you an’ me, 
without anythin’ more in sight for an ‘ole night an’ ‘arf a day. Talkin’ about 
food — ” 

“No! No! No!” cried Pyecroft, kicking again. “What about ‘Op?” I 
thought the Marine’s ribs would have snapped, but he merely hiccuped. 

“Oh, ‘im! ‘E ‘ad it written all down on ‘is little slate — I think — an’ ‘e 
shoves it under the old man’s nose. ‘Shut the door,’ says ‘Op. ‘For ‘Eavin’s 
sake shut the cabin door!’ Then the old man must ha’ said somethin’ ‘bout 
irons. ‘Pll put ‘em on, Sir, in your very presence,’ says ‘Op, ‘only ‘ear my 
prayer,’ or — words to that ‘fect.... It was jus’ the same with me when I 
called our Sergeant a bladder-bellied, lard-’eaded, perspirin’ pension- 
cheater. They on’y put on the charge-sheet ‘words to that effect,’ Spoiled 
the ‘ole ‘fect.” 

“Op! ‘Op! ‘Op! What about ‘Op?” thundered Pyecroft. 

““Op? Oh, shame thing. Words t’ that ‘fect. Door shut. Nushin’ more 
transphired till ‘Op comes out — nose exshtreme angle plungin’ fire or — 
or words ‘that effect. Proud’s parrot. ‘Oh, you prov’ old parrot,’ I says.” 

Mr. Glass seemed to slumber again. 

“Lord! How a little moisture disintegrates, don’t it? When we had ship’s 
theatricals off Vigo, Glass ‘ere played Dick Deadeye to the moral, though 
of course the lower deck wasn’t pleased to see a leatherneck interpretin’ a 
strictly maritime part, as you might say. It’s only his repartees, which ‘e 
can’t contain, that conquers him. Shall I resume my narrative?” 

Another drink was brought on this hint, and Mr. Pyecroft resumed. 


“The essence o° strategy bein’ forethought, the essence o’ tattics is 
surprise. Per’aps you didn’t know that? My forethought ‘avin’ secured the 
initial advantage in attack, it remained for the old man to ladle out the 
surprise-packets. ‘Eavens! What surprises! That night he dines with the 
wardroom, bein’ of the kind — I’ve told you as we were a ‘appy ship? — 
that likes it, and the wardroom liked it too. This ain’t common in the 
service. They had up the new Madeira — awful undisciplined stuff which 
gives you a cordite mouth next morning. They told the mess-men to 
navigate towards the extreme an’ remote ‘orizon, an’ they abrogated the 
sentry about fifteen paces out of earshot. Then they had in the Gunner, the 
Bo’sun, an’ the Carpenter, an’ stood them large round drinks. It all come out 
later — wardroom joints bein’ lower-deck hash, as the sayin’ is — that our 
Number One stuck to it that ‘e couldn’t trust the ship for the job. The old 
man swore ‘e could, ‘avin’ commanded ‘er over two years. He was right. 
There wasn’t a ship, I don’t care in what fleet, could come near the 
Archimandrites when we give our mind to a thing. We held the cruiser big- 
gun records, the sailing-cutter (fancy-rig) championship, an’ the challenge- 
cup row round the fleet. We ‘ad the best nigger-minstrels, the best football 
an’ cricket teams, an’ the best squee-jee band of anything that ever pushed 
in front of a brace o’ screws. An’ yet our Number One mistrusted us! ‘E said 
we’d be a floatin’ hell in a week, an’ it ‘ud take the rest o’ the commission 
to stop our way. They was arguin’ it in the wardroom when the bridge 
reports a light three points off the port bow. We overtakes her, switches on 
our search-light, an’ she discloses herself as a collier o° no mean reputation, 
makin’ about seven knots on ‘er lawful occasions — to the Cape most like. 

“Then the owner — so we ‘eard in good time — broke the boom, 
springin’ all mines together at close interval. 

“Look ‘ere, my jokers,’ ‘e says (I’m givin’ the grist of ‘is arguments, 
remember), ‘Number One says we can’t enlighten this cutter-cuddlin 
Gaulish lootenant on the manners an’ customs o’ the Navy without makin’ 
the ship a market-garden. There’s a lot in that,’ ‘e says, ‘specially if we kept 
it up lavish, till we reached Ascension. But,’ ‘ʻe says, ‘the appearance o’ this 
strange sail has put a totally new aspect on the game. We can run to just one 
day’s amusement for our friend, or else what’s the good o’ discipline? An’ 
then we can turn ‘im over to our presumably short-’anded fellow-subject in 
the small-coal line out yonder. He’ll be pleased,’ says the old man, ‘an’ so 
will Antonio. M’rover,’ he says to Number One, ‘Pll lay you a dozen o’ 
liquorice an’ ink’ — it must ha’ been that new tawny port — ’that I’ve got a 
ship I can trust — for one day,’ ‘e says. ‘Wherefore,’ he says, ‘will you have 


the extreme goodness to reduce speed as requisite for keepin’ a proper 
distance behind this providential tramp till further orders?’ Now, that’s what 
I call tattics. 

“The other manoeuvres developed next day, strictly in accordance with 
the plans as laid down in the wardroom, where they sat long an’ steady. ‘Op 
whispers to me that Antonio was a Number One spy when ‘e was in 
commission, and a French lootenant when ‘e was paid off, so I navigated at 
three ‘undred and ninety six revolutions to the galley, never ‘avin’ kicked a 
lootenant up to date. I may as well say that I did not manoeuvre against ‘im 
as a Frenchman, because I like Frenchmen, but stric’ly on ‘is rank an’ ratin’ 
in ‘is own navy. I inquired after ‘is health from Retallick. 

““Don’t ask me,’ ‘e says, sneerin’ be’ind his silver spectacles. ‘“E’s 
promoted to be captain’s second supernumerary servant, to be dressed and 
addressed as such. If ʻe does ‘is dooties same as he skinned the spuds, I 
ain’t for changin’ with the old man.’ 

“In the balmy dawnin’ it was given out, all among the ‘olystones, by our 
sub-lootenant, who was a three-way-discharge devil, that all orders after 
eight bells was to be executed in inverse ration to the cube o’ the velocity. 
‘The reg’ lar routine,’ he says, ‘was arrogated for reasons o’ state an’ policy, 
an’ any flat-foot who presumed to exhibit surprise, annoyance, or 
amusement, would be slightly but firmly reproached.’ Then the Gunner 
mops up a heathenish large detail for some hanky-panky in the magazines, 
an’ led ‘em off along with our Gunnery Jack, which is to say, our Gunnery 
Lootenant. 

“That put us on the viva voce — particularly when we understood how 
the owner was navigatin’ abroad in his sword-belt trustin’ us like brothers. 
We shifts into the dress o’ the day, an’ we musters an’ we prays ong reggle, 
an’ we carries on anticipatory to bafflin’ Antonio. 

“Then our Sergeant of Marines come to me wringin’ his ‘ands an’ 
weepin’. ‘E’d been talkin’ to the sub-lootenant, an’ it looked like as if his 
upper-works were collapsin’. 

““T want a guarantee,’ ‘e says, wringin’ ‘is ‘ands like this. ‘I ‘aven’t ‘ad 
sunstroke slave-dhowin’ in Tajurrah Bay, an’ been compelled to live on 
quinine an’ chlorodyne ever since. I don’t get the horrors off glasses o’ 
brown sherry.’ 

““What ‘ave you got now?’ I says. 

“<T ain’t an officer,’ ‘e says. ‘My sword won’t be handed back to me at 
the end o’ the court-martial on account o°’ my little weaknesses, an’ no stain 
on my character. I’m only a pore beggar of a Red Marine with eighteen 


years’ service, an’ why for,’ says he, wringin’ ‘is hands like this all the time, 
‘must I chuck away my pension, sub-lootenant or no sub-lootenant? Look at 
‘em,’ he says, ‘only look at ‘em. Marines fallin’ in for small-arm drill!’ 

“The leathernecks was layin’ aft at the double, an’ a more insanitary set 
of accidents I never wish to behold. Most of ‘em was in their shirts. They 
had their trousers on, of course — rolled up nearly to the knee, but what I 
mean is belts over shirts. Three or four ‘ad our caps, an’ them that had 
drawn helmets wore their chin-straps like Portugee earrings. Oh, yes; an’ 
three of ‘em ‘ad only one boot! I knew what our bafflin’ tattics was goin’ to 
be, but even I was mildly surprised when this gay fantasia of Brazee 
drummers halted under the poop, because of an ‘ammick in charge of our 
Navigator, an’ a small but ‘ighly efficient landin’-party. 

““ Ard astern both screws!’ says the Navigator. ‘Room for the captain’s 
‘ammick!’ The captain’s servant — Cockburn ‘is name was — had one end, 
an’ our newly promoted Antonio, in a blue slop rig, ‘ad the other. They 
slung it from the muzzle of the port poop quick-firer thort-ships to a 
stanchion. Then the old man flickered up, smokin’ a cigarette, an’ brought 
“is stern to an anchor slow an’ oriental. 

““What a blessin’ it is, Mr. Ducane,’ ‘e says to our sub-lootenant, ‘to be 
out o’ sight o’ the ‘ole pack o’ blighted admirals! What’s an admiral after 
all?’ ‘e says. ‘Why, ‘e’s only a post-captain with the pip, Mr. Ducane. The 
drill will now proceed. What O! Antonio, descendez an’ get me a split.’ 

“When Antonio came back with the whisky-an’-soda, he was told off to 
swing the ‘ammick in slow time, an’ that massacritin’ small-arm party went 
on with their oratorio. The Sergeant had been kindly excused from 
participating an’ he was jumpin’ round on the poop-ladder, stretchin’ ‘is 
leather neck to see the disgustin’ exhibition an’ cluckin’ like a ash- hoist. A 
lot of us went on the fore an’ aft bridge an’ watched ‘em like ‘Listen to the 
Band in the Park.’ All these evolutions, I may as well tell you, are highly 
unusual in the Navy. After ten minutes o’ muckin’ about, Glass ‘ere — pity 
‘e’s so drunk! — says that ‘e’d had enough exercise for ‘is simple needs an’ 
he wants to go ‘ome. Mr. Ducane catches him a sanakatowzer of a smite 
over the ‘ead with the flat of his sword. Down comes Glass’s rifle with 
language to correspond, and he fiddles with the bolt. Up jumps Maclean — 
700 was a Gosport ‘ighlander — an’ lands on Glass’s neck, thus bringin’ 
him to the deck, fully extended. 

“The old man makes a great show o’ wakin’ up from sweet slumbers. 
‘Mistah Ducane,’ he says, ‘what is this painful interregnum?’ or words to 
that effect. Ducane takes one step to the front, an’ salutes: ‘Only ‘nother 


case of attempted assassination, Sir,’ he says. 

“Ts that all?’ says the old man, while Maclean sits on Glass’s collar 
button. “Take him away,’ ‘e says, ‘he knows the penalty.’” 

“Ah! I suppose that is the ‘invincible morgue Britannic in the presence of 
brutally provoked mutiny,’” I muttered, as I turned over the pages of M. de 
G: 

“So, Glass, ‘e was led off kickin’ an’ squealin’, an’ hove down the ladder 
into ‘is Sergeant’s volupshus arms. ‘E run Glass forward, an’ was all for 
puttin’ ‘im in irons as a maniac. 

“*You refill your waterjacket and cool off!’ says Glass, sittin’ down rather 
winded. ‘The trouble with you is you haven’t any imagination.’ 

“‘Haven’t I? I’ve got the remnants of a little poor authority though,’ ‘e 
says, lookin’ pretty vicious. 

“You ‘ave?’ says Glass. ‘Then for pity’s sake ‘ave some proper feelin’ 
too. I’m goin’ to be shot this evenin’. You’! take charge o’ the firin’- party.’ 

“Some’ow or other, that made the Sergeant froth at the mouth. ‘E ‘ad no 
more play to his intellects than a spit-kid. ‘E just took everything as it 
come. Well, that was about all, I think.... Unless you’d care to have me 
resume my narrative.” 

We resumed on the old terms, but with rather less hot water. The marine 
on the floor breathed evenly, and Mr. Pyecroft nodded. 

“T may have omitted to inform you that our Number One took a general 
row round the situation while the small-arm party was at work, an’ 0’ course 
he supplied the outlines; but the details we coloured in by ourselves. These 
were our tattics to baffle Antonio. It occurs to the Carpenter to ‘ave the 
steam-cutter down for repairs. ‘E gets ‘is cheero-party together, an’ down 
she comes. You’ve never seen a steam-cutter let down on the deck, ‘ave 
you? It’s not usual, an’ she takes a lot o>’ humourin’. Thus we ‘ave the 
starboard side completely blocked an’ the general traffic tricklin’ over’ead 
along the fore-an’-aft bridge. Then Chips gets into her an’ begins balin’ out 
a mess 0’ small reckonin’s on the deck. Simultaneous there come up three o’ 
those dirty engine-room objects which we call ‘tiffies,’ an’ a stoker or two 
with orders to repair her steamin’-gadgets. They get into her an’ bale out 
another young Christmas-treeful of small reckonin’s — brass mostly. 
Simultaneous it hits the Pusser that ‘e’d better serve out mess pork for the 
poor matlow. These things half shifted Retallick, our chief cook, off ‘is bed- 
plate. Yes, you might say they broke ‘im wide open. ‘E wasn’t at all used to 
‘em. 

“Number One tells off five or six prime, able-bodied seamen-gunners to 


the pork barrels. You never see pork fisted out of its receptacle, ‘ave you? 
Simultaneous, it hits the Gunner that now’s the day an’ now’s the hour for a 
non-continuous class in Maxim instruction. So they all give way together, 
and the general effect was non plus ultra. There was the cutter’s innards 
spread out like a Fratton pawnbroker’s shop; there was the ‘tiffies’ 
hammerin’ in the stern of ‘er, an’ they ain’t antiseptic; there was the Maxim 
class in light skirmishin’ order among the pork, an’ forrard the blacksmith 
had ‘is forge in full blast, makin’ ‘orse-shoes, I suppose. Well, that accounts 
for the starboard side. The on’y warrant officer ‘oo hadn’t a look in so far 
was the Bosun. So ‘e stated, all out of ‘is own ‘ead, that Chips’s reserve o’ 
wood an’ timber, which Chips ‘ad stole at our last refit, needed restowin’. It 
was on the port booms — a young an’ healthy forest of it, for Charley Peace 
wasn’t to be named ‘longside o’ Chips for burglary. 

“All right,’ says our Number One. ‘You can ‘ave the whole port watch if 
you like. Hell’s Hell,’ ‘e says, ‘an when there study to improve.’ 

“Jarvis was our Bosun’s name. He hunted up the ‘ole of the port watch 
by hand, as you might say, callin’ ‘em by name loud an’ lovin’, which is not 
precisely Navy makee-pigeon. They ‘ad that timber-loft off the booms, an’ 
they dragged it up and down like so many sweatin’ little beavers. But Jarvis 
was jealous o°’ Chips an’ went round the starboard side to envy at him. 

“*Tain’t enough,’ ‘e says, when he had climbed back. ‘Chips ‘as got his 
bazaar lookin’ like a coal-hulk in a cyclone. We must adop’ more drastic 
measures.” Off ʻe goes to Number One and communicates with ‘im. 
Number One got the old man’s leave, on account of our goin’ so slow (we 
were keepin’ be’ind the tramp), to fit the ship with a full set of patent 
supernumerary sails. Four trysails — yes, you might call ‘em trysails — 
was our Admiralty allowance in the un’eard of event of a cruiser breakin’ 
down, but we had our awnin’s as well. They was all extricated from the 
various flats an’ ‘oles where they was stored, an’ at the end o’ two hours’ 
hard work Number One ‘e made out eleven sails o’ different sorts and sizes. 
I don’t know what exact nature of sail you’d call ‘em — pyjama-stun’sles 
with a touch of Sarah’s shimmy, per’ aps — but the riggin’ of ‘em an’ all the 
supernumerary details, as you might say, bein’ carried on through an’ over 
an’ between the cutter an’ the forge an’ the pork an’ cleanin’ guns, an’ the 
Maxim class an’ the Bosun’s calaboose and the paintwork, was sublime. 
There’s no other word for it. Sub-lime! 

“The old man keeps swimmin’ up an’ down through it all with the 
faithful Antonio at ‘is side, fetchin’ him numerous splits. ‘E had eight that 
mornin’, an’ when Antonio was detached to get ‘is spy-glass, or his gloves, 


or his lily-white ‘andkerchief, the old man man would waste ‘em down a 
ventilator. Antonio must ha’ learned a lot about our Navy thirst.” 

“He did.” 

“Ah! Would you kindly mind turnin’ to the precise page indicated an’ 
givin’ me a résumé of ‘is tattics?” said Mr. Pyecroft, drinking deeply. “I’d 
like to know ‘ow it looked from ‘is side o’ the deck.” 


“How will this do?” I said. “‘Once clear of the land, like Voltaire’s 
Habakkuk — — —”‘ 


“One o’ their new commerce-destroyers, I suppose,” Mr. Pyecroft 
interjected. 

“< — each man seemed veritably capable of all — to do according to his 
will. The boats, dismantled and forlorn, are lowered upon the planking. One 
cries “Aid me!” flourishing at the same time the weapons of his business. A 
dozen launch themselves upon him in the orgasm of zeal misdirected. He 
beats them off with the howlings of dogs. He has lost a hammer. This 
ferocious outcry signifies that only. Eight men seek the utensil, colliding on 
the way with some many others which, seated in the stern of the boat, tear 
up and scatter upon the planking the ironwork which impedes their brutal 
efforts. Elsewhere, one detaches from on high wood, canvas, iron bolts, 
coal-dust — what do I know?’” 

“That’s where ‘e’s comin’ the bloomin’ onjeuew. ‘E knows a lot, reely.” 

“They descend thundering upon the planking, and the spectacle cannot 
reproduce itself. In my capacity of valet to the captain, whom I have well 
and beautifully plied with drink since the rising of the sun (behold me also, 
Ganymede!) I pass throughout observing, it may be not a little. They ask 
orders. There is none to give them. One sits upon the edge of the vessel and 
chants interminably the lugubrious “Roule Britannia” — to endure how 
lomg?’” 

“That was me! On’y ‘twas ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave’ — which I hate 
more than any stinkin’ tune I know, havin’ dragged too many nasty little 
guns to it. Yes, Number One told me off to that for ten minutes; an’ I ain’t 
musical, you might say.” 

““Then come marines, half-dressed, seeking vainly through this “tohu- 
bohu”‘ (that’s one of his names for the Archimandrite, Mr. Pyecroft), ‘for a 
place whence they shall not be dislodged. The captain, heavy with drink, 
rolls himself from his hammock. He would have his people fire the Maxims. 
They demand which Maxim. That to him is equal. The breech-lock 


indispensable is not there. They demand it of one who opens a barrel of 
pork, for this Navy feeds at all hours. He refers them to the cook, yesterday 
my master —’” 


“Yes, an’ Retallick nearly had a fit. What a truthful an’ observin’ little 
Antonio we ‘ave!” 


“Tt is discovered in the hands of a boy who says, and they do not rebuke 
him, that he has found it by hazard.’ I’m afraid I haven’t translated quite 
correctly, Mr. Pyecroft, but I’ve done my best.” 

“Why, it’s beautiful — you ought to be a Frenchman — you ought. You 
don’t want anything o’ me. You’ve got it all there.” 

“Yes, but I like your side of it. For instance. Here’s a little thing I can’t 
quite see the end of. Listen! ‘Of the domain which Britannia rules by 
sufferance, my gross captain, knew nothing, and his Navigator, if possible, 
less. From the bestial recriminations and the indeterminate chaos of the 
grand deck, I ascended — always with a whisky-and-soda in my hands — to 
a scene truly grotesque. Behold my captain in plain sea, at issue with his 
Navigator! A crisis of nerves due to the enormous quantity of alcohol which 
he had swallowed up to then, has filled for him the ocean with dangers, 
imaginary and fantastic. Incapable of judgment, menaced by the phantasms 
of his brain inflamed, he envisages islands perhaps of the Hesperides 
beneath his keel — vigias innumerable.’ I don’t know what a vigia is, Mr. 
Pyecroft. ‘He creates shoals sad and far-reaching of the mid-Atlantic!’ 
What was that, now?” 

“Oh, I see! That come after dinner, when our Navigator threw ‘is cap 
down an’ danced on it. Danby was quartermaster. They ‘ad a tea-party on 
the bridge. It was the old man’s contribution. Does he say anything about 
the leadsmen?” 

“Is this it? ‘Overborne by his superior’s causeless suspicion, the 
Navigator took off the badges of his rank and cast them at the feet of my 
captain and sobbed. A disgusting and maudlin reconciliation followed. The 
argument renewed itself, each grasping the wheel, crapulous’ (that means 
drunk, I think, Mr. Pyecroft), ‘shouting. It appeared that my captain would 
chenaler’ (I don’t know what that means, Mr. Pyecroft) ‘to the Cape. At the 
end, he placed a sailor with the sound’ (that’s the lead, I think) ‘in his hand, 
garnished with suet.’ Was it garnished with suet?” 

“He put two leadsmen in the chains, o° course! He didn’t know that there 
mightn’t be shoals there, ‘e said. Morgan went an’ armed his lead, to enter 


into the spirit o’ the thing. They ‘eaved it for twenty minutes, but there 
wasn’t any suet — only tallow, o’ course.” 

““Garnished with suet at two thousand metres of profundity. Decidedly 
the Britannic Navy is well guarded.’ Well, that’s all right, Mr. Pyecroft. 
Would you mind telling me anything else of interest that happened?” 


“There was a good deal, one way an’ another. I’d like to know what this 
Antonio thought of our sails.” 


“He merely says that ‘the engines having broken down, an officer 
extemporised a mournful and useless parody of sails.’ Oh, yes! he says that 
some of them looked like ‘bonnets in a needlecase,’ I think.” 

“Bonnets in a needlecase! They were stun’sles. That shows the beggar’s 
no sailor. That trick was really the one thing we did. Pho! I thought he was 
a Ssailorman, an’ ‘e hasn’t sense enough to see what extemporisin’ eleven 
good an’ drawin’ sails out o’ four trys’les an’ a few awnin’s means. ‘E must 
have been drunk!” 

“Never mind, Mr. Pyecroft. I want to hear about your target-practice, and 
the execution.” 

“Oh! We had a special target-practice that afternoon all for Antonio. As I 
told my crew — me bein’ captain of the port-bow quick-firer, though I’m a 
torpedo man now — it just showed how you can work your gun under any 
discomforts. A shell — twenty six-inch shells — burstin’ inboard couldn’t 
‘ave begun to make the varicose collection o’ tit-bits which we had spilled 
on our deck. It was a lather — a rich, creamy lather! 

“We took it very easy — that gun-practice. We did it in a complimentary 
‘Jenny-’ave-another-cup-o’ tea’ style, an’ the crew was strictly ordered not 
to rupture ‘emselves with unnecessary exertion. This isn’t our custom in the 
Navy when we’re in puris naturalibus, as you might say. But we wasn’t so 
then. We was impromptu. An’ Antonio was busy fetchin’ splits for the old 
man, and the old man was wastin’ ‘em down the ventilators. There must 
‘ave been four inches in the bilges, I should think — wardroom whisky- 
an’-soda. 

“Then I thought I might as well bear a hand as look pretty. So I let my 
bundoop go at fifteen ‘undred — sightin’ very particular. There was a sort 
of ‘appy little belch like — no more, I give you my word — an’ the shell 
trundled out maybe fifty feet an’ dropped into the deep Atlantic. 

“Government powder, Sir!’ sings out our Gunnery Jack to the bridge, 
laughin’ horrid sarcastic; an’ then, of course, we all laughs, which we are 


not encouraged to do in puris naturalibus. Then, of course, I saw what our 
Gunnery Jack ‘ad been after with his subcutaneous details in the magazines 
all the mornin’ watch. He had redooced the charges to a minimum, as you 
might say. But it made me feel a trifle faint an’ sickish notwithstanding this 
spit-in-the-eye business. Every time such transpired, our Gunnery 
Lootenant would say somethin’ sarcastic about Government stores, an’ the 
old man fair howled. ‘Op was on the bridge with ‘im, an’ ‘e told me — 
*cause ‘e’s a free-knowledgeist an’ reads character — that Antonio’s face 
was sweatin’ with pure joy. ‘Op wanted to kick him. Does Antonio say 
anything about that?” 

“Not about the kicking, but he is great on the gun-practice, Mr. Pyecroft. 
He has put all the results into a sort of appendix — a table of shots. He says 
that the figures will speak more eloquently than words.” 

“What? Nothin’ about the way the crews flinched an’ hopped? Nothin’ 
about the little shells rumblin’ out o’ the guns so casual?” 

“There are a few pages of notes, but they only bear out what you say. He 
says that these things always happen as soon as one of our ships is out of 
sight of land. Oh, yes! I’ve forgotten. He says, ‘From the conversation of 
my captain with his inferiors I gathered that no small proportion of the 
expense of these nominally efficient cartridges finds itself in his pockets. So 
much, indeed, was signified by an officer on the deck below, who cried in a 
high voice: “I hope, Sir, you are making something out of it. It is rather 
monotonous.” This insult, so flagrant, albeit well- merited, was received 
with a smile of drunken bonhommy’ — that’s cheerfulness, Mr. Pyecroft. 
Your glass is empty.” 

“Resumin’ afresh,” said Mr. Pyecroft, after a well-watered interval, “I 
may as well say that the target-practice occupied us two hours, and then we 
had to dig out after the tramp. Then we half an’ three-quarters cleaned up 
the decks an’ mucked about as requisite, haulin’ down the patent awnin’ 
stun’sles which Number One ‘ad made. The old man was a shade doubtful 
of his course, ‘cause I ‘eard him say to Number One, ‘You were right. A 
week o’ this would turn the ship into a Hayti bean-feast. But,’ he says 
pathetic, ‘haven’t they backed the band noble?’ 

“Oh! it’s a picnic for them,’ says Number One. 

“But when do we get rid o’ this whisky-peddlin’ blighter o’ yours, Sir?’ 

““That’s a cheerful way to speak of a Viscount,’ says the old man. “E’s 
the bluest blood o’ France when he’s at home,’ 


“Which is the precise landfall I wish ‘im to make,’ says Number One.’ 


Itl take all ‘ands and the Captain of the Head to clean up after ‘im.’ 


“They won’t grudge it,’ says the old man. ‘Just as soon as it’s dusk we’ll 
overhaul our tramp friend an’ waft him over,’ 

“Then a sno — midshipman — Moorshed was is name — come up an’ 
says somethin’ in a low voice. It fetches the old man. 

“You'll oblige me,’ ‘e says, ‘by takin’ the wardroom poultry for that. 
I’ve ear-marked every fowl we’ve shipped at Madeira, so there can’t be any 
possible mistake. M’rover,’ ‘e says, ‘tell ‘em if they spill one drop of blood 
on the deck,’ he says, ‘they’ ll not be extenuated, but hung.’ 


“Mr. Moorshed goes forward, lookin’ unusual ‘appy, even for him. The 
Marines was enjoyin’ a committee-meetin’ in their own flat. 


“After that, it fell dark, with just a little streaky, oily light on the sea — 
an’ any thin’ more chronic than the Archimandrite I’d trouble you to behold. 
She looked like a fancy bazaar and a auction-room — yes, she almost 
looked like a passenger-steamer. We’d picked up our tramp, an’ was about 
four mile be’ind ‘er. I noticed the wardroom as a class, you might say, was 
manoeuvrin’ en masse, an’ then come the order to cockbill the yards. We 
hadn’t any yards except a couple o’ signallin’ sticks, but we cock-billed 
‘em. I hadn’t seen that sight, not since thirteen years in the West Indies, 
when a post-captain died o’ yellow jack. It means a sign o’ mourning the 
yards bein’ canted opposite ways, to look drunk an’ disorderly. They do. 

“*An’ what might our last giddy-go-round signify?’ I asks of ‘Op. 

“Good ‘Evins!’ ‘e says, ‘Are you in that habit o’ permittin’ leathernecks 
to assassinate lootenants every morning at drill without immejitly ‘avin’ 
‘em shot on the foc’sle in the horrid crawly-crawly twilight?’” 

“Yes, I murmured over my dear book, ‘the infinitely lugubrious 
crepuscule. A spectacle of barbarity unparalleled — hideous — cold- 
blooded, and yet touched with appalling grandeur.’” 

“Ho! Was that the way Antonio looked at it? That shows he ‘ad feelin’s. 
To resoom. Without anyone givin’ us orders to that effect, we began to 
creep about an’ whisper. Things got stiller and stiller, till they was as still as 
— mushrooms! Then the bugler let off the ‘Dead March’ from the upper 
bridge. He done it to cover the remarks of a cock-bird bein’ killed forrard, 
but it came out paralysin’ in its tout ensemble. You never heard the ‘Dead 
March’ on a bugle? Then the pipes went twitterin’ for both watches to 
attend public execution, an’ we came up like so many ghosts, the ‘ole ship’s 


company. Why, Mucky ‘Arcourt, one o’ our boys, was that took in he give 
tongue like a beagle-pup, an’ was properly kicked down the ladder for so 
doin’. Well, there we lay — engines stopped, rollin’ to the swell, all dark, 
yards cock-billed, an’ that merry tune yowlin’ from the upper bridge. We 
fell in on the foc’sle, leavin’ a large open space by the capstan, where our 
sail-maker was sittin’ sewin’ broken firebars into the foot of an old 
‘ammick. ‘ʻE looked like a corpse, an’ Mucky had another fit o° hysterics, 
an’ you could ‘ear us breathin’ ‘ard. It beat anythin’ in the theatrical line 
that even us Archimandrites had done — an’ we was the ship you could 
trust. Then come the doctor an’ lit a red lamp which he used for his 
photographic muckin’s, an’ chocked it on the capstan. That was finally 
gashly! 

“Then come twelve Marines guardin’ Glass ‘ere. You wouldn’t think to 
see ‘im what a gratooitous an’ aboundin’ terror he was that evenin’. ‘E was 
in a white shirt ‘e’d stole from Cockburn, an’ his regulation trousers, 
barefooted. ‘E’d pipe-clayed ‘is ‘ands an’ face an’ feet an’ as much of his 
chest as the openin’ of his shirt showed. ‘E marched under escort with a 
firm an’ undeviatin’ step to the capstan, an’ came to attention. The old man 
reinforced by an extra strong split — his seventeenth, an’ ‘e didn’t throw 
that down the ventilator — come up on the bridge an’ stood like a image. 
‘Op, ‘oo was with ‘im, says that ‘e heard Antonio’s teeth singin’, not 
chatterin’ — singin’ like funnel-stays in a typhoon. Yes, a moanin’ eolian 
harp, ‘Op said. 

““When you are ready, Sir, drop your ‘andkerchief,’ Number One 
whispers. 

“Good Lord!’ says the old man, with a jump. ‘Eh! What? What a sight! 
What a sight!’ an’ he stood drinkin’ it in, I suppose, for quite two minutes. 

“Glass never says a word. ‘E shoved aside an ‘andkerchief which the 
sub-lootenant proffered ‘im to bind ‘is eyes with — quiet an’ collected; an’ 
if we ‘adn’t been feelin’ so very much as we did feel, his gestures would 
‘ave brought down the ‘ouse.” “I can’t open my eyes, or Pll be sick,” said 
the Marine with appalling clearness. “I’m pretty far gone — I know it — 
but there wasn’t anyone could ‘ave beaten Edwardo Glass, R.M.L.I., that 
time. Why, I scared myself nearly into the ‘orrors. Go on, Pye. Glass is in 
support — as ever.” 

“Then the old man drops ‘is ‘andkerchief, an’ the firin’-party fires like 
one man. Glass drops forward, twitchin’ an’ ‘eavin’ horrid natural, into the 
shotted ‘ammick all spread out before him, and the firin’ party closes in to 
guard the remains of the deceased while Sails is stitchin’ it up. An’ when 


they lifted that ‘ammick it was one wringin’ mess of blood! They on’y 
expended one wardroom cock-bird, too. Did you know poultry bled that 
extravagant? I never did. 

“The old man — so ‘Op told me — stayed on the bridge, brought up on a 
dead centre. Number One was similarly, though lesser, impressed, but o° 
course ‘is duty was to think of ‘is fine white decks an’ the blood. ‘Arf a 
mo’, Sir,’ he says, when the old man was for leavin’. ‘We have to wait for 
the burial, which I am informed takes place immejit.’ 

“Tts beyond me,’ says the owner. ‘There was general instructions for an 
execution, but I never knew I had such a dependable push of mountebanks 
aboard,’ he says. ‘I’m all cold up my back, still.’ 

“The Marines carried the corpse below. Then the bugle give us some 
more ‘Dead March,’ Then we ‘eard a splash from a bow six-pounder port, 
an’ the bugle struck up a cheerful tune. The whole lower deck was 
complimentin’ Glass, ‘oo took it very meek. ‘E is a good actor, for all ‘e’s a 
leatherneck. 

““Now,’ said the old man, ‘we must turn over Antonio. He’s in what I 
have ‘eard called one perspirin’ funk.’ 

“Of course, I’m tellin’ it slow, but it all ‘appened much quicker. We run 
down our trampo — without o’ course informin’ Antonio of ‘is ‘appy 
destiny — an’ inquired of ‘er if she had any use for a free and gratis 
stowaway. Oh, yes? she said she’d be highly grateful, but she seemed a 
shade puzzled at our generosity, as you might put it, an’ we lay by till she 
lowered a boat. Then Antonio — who was un’appy, distinctly un’appy — 
was politely requested to navigate elsewhere, which I don’t think he looked 
for. ‘Op was deputed to convey the information, an’ ‘Op got in one sixteen- 
inch kick which ‘oisted ‘im all up the ladder. ‘Op ain’t really vindictive, an’ 
‘e’s fond of the French, especially the women, but his chances o’ kicking 
lootenants was like the cartridge — reduced to a minimum. 

“The boat ‘adn’t more than shoved off before a change, as you might say, 
came o’er the spirit of our dream. The old man says, like Elphinstone an’ 
Bruce in the Portsmouth election when I was a boy: ‘Gentlemen,’ he says, 
‘for gentlemen you have shown yourselves to be — from the bottom of my 
heart I thank you. The status an’ position of our late lamented shipmate 
made it obligate,’ ‘e says, ‘to take certain steps not strictly included in the 
regulations. An’ nobly,’ says ʻe, ‘have you assisted me. Now,’ ‘e says, ‘you 
hold the false and felonious reputation of bein’ the smartest ship in the 
Service. Pigsties,’ ‘e says,’ is plane trigonometry alongside our present 
disgustin’ state. Efface the effects of this indecent orgy,’ he says. ‘Jump, you 


lop-eared, flat-footed, butter-backed Amalekites! Dig out, you briny-eyed 
beggars!’” 

“Do captains talk like that in the Navy, Mr. Pyecroft?” I asked. 

“T’ve told you once I only give the grist of his arguments. The Bosun’s 
mate translates it to the lower deck, as you may put it, and the lower deck 
springs smartly to attention. It took us half the night ‘fore we got ‘er 
anyway ship-shape; but by sunrise she was beautiful as ever, and we 
resoomed. I’ve thought it over a lot since; yes, an’ I’ve thought a lot of 
Antonio trimmin’ coal in that tramp’s bunkers. ‘E must ‘ave been highly 
surprised. Wasn’t he?” 

“He was, Mr. Pyecroft,’ I responded. “But now we’re talking of it, 
weren’t you all a little surprised?” 

“Tt come as a pleasant relief to the regular routine,” said Mr. Pyecroft. 
“We appreciated it as an easy way o° workin’ for your country. But — the 
old man was right — a week o’ similar manoeuvres would ‘ave knocked 
our moral double-bottoms bung out. Now, couldn’t you oblige with 
Antonio’s account of Glass’s execution?” 

I obliged for nearly ten minutes. It was at best but a feeble rendering of 
M. de C.’s magnificent prose, through which the soul of the poet, the eye of 
the mariner, and the heart of the patriot bore magnificent accord. His 
account of his descent from the side of the “infamous vessel consecrated to 
blood” in the “vast and gathering dusk of the trembling ocean” could only 
be matched by his description of the dishonoured hammock sinking 
unnoticed through the depths, while, above, the bugler played music “of an 
indefinable brutality” 

“By the way, what did the bugler play after Glass’s funeral?” I asked. 


“Him? Oh! ‘e played ‘The Strict Q.T.’ It’s a very old song. We ‘ad it in 
Fratton nearly fifteen years back,” said Mr. Pyecroft sleepily. 


I stirred the sugar dregs in my glass. Suddenly entered armed men, wet 
and discourteous, Tom Wessels smiling nervously in the background. 

“Where is that — minutely particularised person — Glass?” said the 
sergeant of the picket. 

“Ere!” The marine rose to the strictest of attentions. “An’ it’s no good 
smelling of my breath, because I’m strictly an’ ruinously sober.” 

“Oh! An’ what may you have been doin’ with yourself?” 

“Listenin’ to tracts. You can look! I’ve had the evenin’ of my little life. 
Lead on to the Cornucopia’s midmost dunjing cell. There’s a crowd of 


brass-’atted blighters there which will say I’ve been absent without leaf. 
Never mind. I forgive them before’and. The evenin’ of my life, an’ please 
don’t forget it.” Then in a tone of most ingratiating apology to me: “I 
soaked it all in be’ind my shut eyes. ‘I’m” — he jerked a contemptuous 
thumb towards Mr. Pyecroft — ”‘e’s a flatfoot, a indigo-blue matlow. ‘E 
never saw the fun from first to last. A mournful beggar — most depressin’.” 
Private Glass departed, leaning heavily on the escort’s arm. 

Mr. Pyecroft wrinkled his brows in thought — the profound and far- 
reaching meditation that follows five glasses of hot whisky-and-water. 

“Well, I don’t see anything comical — greatly — except here an’ there. 
Specially about those redooced charges in the guns. Do you see anything 
funny in it?” 

There was that in his eye which warned me the night was too wet for 
argument. 

“No, Mr. Pyecroft, I don’t,” I replied. “It was a beautiful tale, and I thank 
you very much.” 


THE RUNNERS 


News! 
What is the word that they tell now — now — now! 
The little drums beating in the bazaars? 
They beat (among the buyers and sellers) 
” Nimrud — ah Nimrud! 
God sends a gnat against Nimrud 
Watchers, O Watchers a thousand! 
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News! 
At the edge of the crops — now — now — where the well-wheels are 
halted, 
One prepares to loose the bullocks and one scrapes his hoe, 
They beat (among the sowers and the reapers) 
” Nimrud — ah Nimrud! 
God prepares an ill day for Nimrud!” 
Watchers, O Watchers ten thousand. 


News! 
By the fires of the camps — now — now — where the travellers meet 
Where the camels come in and the horses: their men conferring, 
They beat (among the packmen and the drivers) 
” Nimrud — ah Nimrud! 
Thus it befell last noon to Nimrud!” 
Watchers, O Watchers an hundred thousand! 


News! 
Under the shadow of the border-peels — now — now — now! 
In the rocks of the passes where the expectant shoe their horses, 
They beat (among the rifles and the riders) 
” Nimrud — ah Nimrud! 
Shall we go up against Nimrud?” 
Watchers, O Watchers a thousand thousand? 


News! 


Bring out the heaps of grain — open the account-books again! 
Drive forward the well-bullocks against the taxable harvest! 
Eat and lie under the trees — pitch the police-guarded fair-grounds, 
O dancers! 
Hide away the rifles and let down the ladders from the watch-towers! 
They beat (among all the peoples) 
” Now — now — now! 
God has reserved the Sword for Nimrud! 
God has given Victory to Nimrud!” 
Let us abide under Nimrud!” 
O Well-disposed and Heedful, an hundred thousand thousand! 


A SAHIBS’ WAR 


Pass? Pass? Pass? I have one pass already, allowing me to go by the rél 
from Kroonstadt to Eshtellenbosch, where the horses are, where I am to be 
paid off, and whence I return to India. I am a — trooper of the Gurgaon 
Rissala (cavalry regiment), the One Hundred and Forty-first Punjab 
Cavalry, Do not herd me with these black Kaffirs. I am a Sikh — a trooper 
of the State. The Lieutenant-Sahib does not understand my talk? Is there 
any Sahib on the train who will interpret for a trooper of the Gurgaon 
Rissala going about his business in this devil’s devising of a country, where 
there is no flour, no oil, no spice, no red pepper, and no respect paid to a 
Sikh? Is there no help?... God be thanked, here is such a Sahib! Protector 
of the Poor! Heaven-born! Tell the young Lieutenant-Sahib that my name is 
Umr Singh; I am — I was servant to Kurban Sahib, now dead; and I have a 
pass to go to Eshtellenbosch, where the horses are. Do not let him herd me 
with these black Kaffirs!... Yes, I will sit by this truck till the Heaven-born 
has explained the matter to the young Lieutenant-Sahib who does not 
understand our tongue. 

mK OK OK k k 

What orders? The young Lieutenant-Sahib will not detain me? Good! I 
go down to Eshtellenbosch by the next terain? Good! I go with the Heaven- 
bom? Good! Then for this day I am the Heaven-born’s servant. Will the 
Heaven-born bring the honour of his presence to a seat? Here is an empty 
truck; I will spread my blanket over one corner thus — for the sun is hot, 
though not so hot as our Punjab in May. I will prop it up thus, and I will 
arrange this hay thus, so the Presence can sit at ease till God sends us a 
terain for Eshtellenbosch.... 

The Presence knows the Punjab? Lahore? Amritzar? Attaree, belike? My 
village is north over the fields three miles from Attaree, near the big white 
house which was copied from a certain place of the Great Queen’s by — by 
— I have forgotten the name. Can the Presence recall it? Sirdar Dyal Singh 
Attareewalla! Yes, that is the very man; but how does the Presence know? 
Born and bred in Hind, was he? O-o-oh! This is quite a different matter. 
The Sahib’s nurse was a Surtee woman from the Bombay side? That was a 
pity. She should have been an up-country wench; for those make stout 
nurses. There is no land like the Punjab. There are no people like the Sikhs. 
Umr Singh is my name, yes. An old man? Yes. A trooper only after all these 
years? Ye-es. Look at my uniform, if the Sahib doubts. Nay — nay; the 


Sahib looks too closely. All marks of rank were picked off it long ago, but 
— but it is true — mine is not a common cloth such as troopers use for their 
coats, and — the Sahib has sharp eyes — that black mark is such a mark as 
a silver chain leaves when long worn on the breast. The Sahib says that 
troopers do not wear silver chains? No-o. Troopers do not wear the Arder of 
Beritish India? No. The Sahib should have been in the Police of the Punjab. 
I am not a trooper, but I have been a Sahib’s servant for nearly a year — 
bearer, butler, sweeper, any and all three. The Sahib says that Sikhs do not 
take menial service? True; but it was for Kurban Sahib — my Kurban Sahib 
— dead these three months! 

oK OOK k OK k 

Young — of a reddish face — with blue eyes, and he lilted a little on his 
feet when he was pleased, and cracked his finger-joints. So did his father 
before him, who was Deputy-Commissioner of Jullundur in my father’s 
time when I rode with the Gurgaon Rissala. My father? Jwala Singh. A Sikh 
of Sikhs — he fought against the English at Sobraon and carried the mark 
to his death. So we were knit as it were by a blood-tie, I and my Kurban 
Sahib. Yes, I was a trooper first — nay, I had risen to a Lance-Duffadar, I 
remember — and my father gave me a dun stallion of his own breeding on 
that day; and he was a little baba, sitting upon a wall by the parade-ground 
with his ayah — all in white, Sahib — laughing at the end of our drill. And 
his father and mine talked together, and mine beckoned to me, and I 
dismounted, and the baba put his hand into mine — eighteen — twenty-five 
— twenty-seven years gone now — Kurban Sahib — my Kurban Sahib! 
Oh, we were great friends after that! He cut his teeth on my sword-hilt, as 
the saying is. He called me Big Umr Singh — Buwwa Umwa Singh, for he 
could not speak plain. He stood only this high, Sahib, from the bottom of 
this truck, but he knew all our troopers by name — every one.... And he 
went to England, and he became a young man, and back he came, lilting a 
little in his walk, and cracking his finger-joints — back to his own regiment 
and to me. He had not forgotten either our speech or our customs. He was a 
Sikh at heart, Sahib. He was rich, open-handed, just, a friend of poor 
troopers, keen- eyed, jestful, and careless. I could tell tales about him in his 
first years. There was very little he hid from me. I was his Umr Singh, and 
when we were alone he called me Father, and I called him Son. Yes, that 
was how we spoke. We spoke freely together on everything — about war, 
and women, and money, and advancement, and such all. 

We spoke about this war, too, long before it came. There were many box- 
wallas, pedlars, with Pathans a few, in this country, notably at the city of 


Yunasbagh (Johannesburg), and they sent news in every week how the 
Sahibs lay without weapons under the heel of the Boer-log; and how big 
guns were hauled up and down the streets to keep Sahibs in order; and how 
a Sahib called Eger Sahib (Edgar?) was killed for a jest by the Boer-log. 
The Sahib knows how we of Hind hear all that passes over the earth? There 
was not a gun cocked in Yunasbagh that the echo did not come into Hind in 
a month. The Sahibs are very clever, but they forget their own cleverness 
has created the dak (the post), and that for an anna or two all things become 
known. We of Hind listened and heard and wondered; and when it was a 
sure thing, as reported by the pedlars and the vegetable-sellers, that the 
Sahibs of Yunasbagh lay in bondage to the Boer-log, certain among us 
asked questions and waited for signs. Others of us mistook the meaning of 
those signs. Wherefore, Sahib, came the long war in the Tirah! This Kurban 
Sahib knew, and we talked together. He said, “There is no haste. Presently 
we Shall fight, and we shall fight for all Hind in that country round 
Yunasbagh. Here he spoke truth. Does the Sahib not agree? Quite so. It is 
for Hind that the Sahibs are fighting this war. Ye cannot in one place rule 
and in another bear service. Either ye must everywhere rule or everywhere 
obey. God does not make the nations ringstraked. True — true — true!” 

So did matters ripen — a step at a time. It was nothing to me, except I 
think — and the Sahib sees this, too? — that it is foolish to make an army 
and break their hearts in idleness. Why have they not sent for men of the 
Tochi — the men of the Tirah — the men of Buner? Folly, a thousand 
times. We could have done it all so gently — so gently. 

Then, upon a day, Kurban Sahib sent for me and said, “Ho, Dada, I am 
sick, and the doctor gives me a certificate for many months.” And he 
winked, and I said, “I will get leave and nurse thee, Child. Shall I bring my 
uniform?” He said, “Yes, and a sword for a sick man to lean on. We go to 
Bombay, and thence by sea to the country of the Hubshis” (niggers). Mark 
his cleverness! He was first of all our men among the native regiments to 
get leave for sickness and to come here. Now they will not let our officers 
go away, sick or well, except they sign a bond not to take part in this war- 
game upon the road. But he was clever. There was no whisper of war when 
he took his sick-leave. I came also? Assuredly. I went to my Colonel, and 
sitting in the chair (I am — I was — of that rank for which a chair is placed 
when we speak with the Colonel) I said, “My child goes sick. Give me 
leave, for I am old and sick also.” 

And the Colonel, making the word double between English and our 
tongue, said, “Yes, thou art truly Sikh”; and he called me an old devil — 


jestingly, as one soldier may jest with another; and he said my Kurban 
Sahib was a liar as to his health (that was true, too), and at long last he 
stood up and shook my hand, and bade me go and bring my Sahib safe 
again. My Sahib back again — aie me! 

So I went to Bombay with Kurban Sahib, but there, at sight of the Black 
Water, Wajib Ali, his bearer checked, and said that his mother was dead. 
Then I said to Kurban Sahib, “What is one Mussulman pig more or less? 
Give me the keys of the trunks, and I will lay out the white shirts for 
dinner.” Then I beat Wajib Ali at the back of Watson’s Hotel, and that night 
I prepared Kurban Sahib’s razors. I say, Sahib, that I, a Sikh of the Khalsa, 
an unshorn man, prepared the razors. But I did not put on my uniform while 
I did it. On the other hand, Kurban Sahib took for me, upon the steamer, a 
room in all respects like to his own, and would have given me a servant. We 
spoke of many things on the way to this country; and Kurban Sahib told me 
what he perceived would be the conduct of the war. He said, “They have 
taken men afoot to fight men ahorse, and they will foolishly show mercy to 
these Boer-log because it is believed that they are white.” He said, “There is 
but one fault in this war, and that is that the Government have not employed 
us, but have made it altogether a Sahibs’ war. Very many men will thus be 
killed, and no vengeance will be taken.” True talk — true talk! It fell as 
Kurban Sahib foretold. 

And we came to this country, even to Cape Town over yonder, and 
Kurban Sahib said, “Bear the baggage to the big dak-bungalow, and I will 
look for employment fit for a sick man.” I put on the uniform of my rank 
and went to the big dak-bungalow, called Maun Nihal Seyn, [Footnote: 
Mount Nelson?] and I caused the heavy baggage to be bestowed in that 
dark lower place — is it known to the Sahib? — which was already full of 
the swords and baggage of officers. It is fuller now — dead men’s kit all! I 
was Careful to secure a receipt for all three pieces. I have it in my belt. They 
must go back to the Punjab. 

Anon came Kurban Sahib, lilting a little in his step, which sign I knew, 
and he said, “We are born in a fortunate hour. We go to Eshtellenbosch to 
oversee the despatch of horses.” Remember, Kurban Sahib was squadron- 
leader of the Gurgaon Rissala, and I was Umr Singh. So I said, speaking as 
we do — we did — when none was near, “Thou art a groom and I am a 
grass- cutter, but is this any promotion, Child?” At this he laughed, saying, 
“Tt is the way to better things. Have patience, Father.” (Aye, he called me 
father when none were by.) “This war ends not to-morrow nor the next day. 
I have seen the new Sahibs,” he said, “and they are fathers of owls — all — 


all — all!” 

So we went to Eshtellenbosch, where the horses are; Kurban Sahib doing 
the service of servants in that business. And the whole business was 
managed without forethought by new Sahibs from God knows where, who 
had never seen a tent pitched or a peg driven. They were full of zeal, but 
empty of all knowledge. Then came, little by little from Hind, those Pathans 
— they are just like those vultures up there, Sahib — they always follow 
slaughter. And there came to Eshtellenbosch some Sikhs — Muzbees, 
though — and some Madras monkey-men. They came with horses. Puttiala 
sent horses. Jhind and Nabha sent horses. All the nations of the Khalsa sent 
horses. 

All the ends of the earth sent horses. God knows what the army did with 
them, unless they ate them raw. They used horses as a courtesan uses oil: 
with both hands. These needed many men. Kurban Sahib appointed me to 
the command (what a command for me!) of certain woolly ones — Hubshis 
— whose touch and shadow are pollution. They were enormous eaters; 
sleeping on their bellies; laughing without cause; wholly like animals. 
Some were called Fingoes, and some, I think, Red Kaffirs, but they were all 
Kaffirs — filth unspeakable. I taught them to water and feed, and sweep 
and rub down. Yes, I oversaw the work of sweepers — a jemadar of 
mehtars (headman of a refuse-gang) was I, and Kurban Sahib little better, 
for five months. Evil months! The war went as Kurban Sahib had said. Our 
new men were slain and no vengeance was taken. It was a war of fools 
armed with the weapons of magicians. Guns that slew at half a day’s march, 
and men who, being new, walked blind into high grass and were driven off 
like cattle by the Boer-log! As to the city of Eshtellenbosch, I am not a 
Sahib — only a Sikh. I would have quartered one troop only of the Gurgaon 
Rissala in that city — one little troop — and I would have schooled that 
city till its men learned to kiss the shadow of a Government horse upon the 
ground. There are many mullahs (priests) in Eshtellenbosch. They preached 
the Jehad against us. This is true — all the camp knew it. And most of the 
houses were thatched! A war of fools indeed! 

At the end of five months my Kurban Sahib, who had grown lean, said, 
“The reward has come. We go up towards the front with horses to-morrow, 
and, once away, I shall be too sick so return. Make ready the baggage.” 
Thus we got away, with some Kaffirs in charge of new horses for a certain 
new regiment that had come in a ship. The second day by terain, when we 
were watering at a desolate place without any sort of a bazaar to it, slipped 
out from the horse-boxes one Sikander Khan, that had been a jemadar of 


saises (head-groom) at Eshtellenbosch, and was by service a trooper in a 
Border regiment. Kurban Sahib gave him big abuse for his desertion; but 
the Pathan put up his hands as excusing himself, and Kurban Sahib relented 
and added him to our service. So there were three of us — Kurban Sahib, I, 
and Sikander Khan — Sahib, Sikh, and Sag (dog). But the man said truly, 
“We be far from our homes and both servants of the Raj. Make truce till we 
see the Indus again.” I have eaten from the same dish as Sikander Khan — 
beef, too, for aught I know! He said, on the night he stole some swine’s 
flesh in a tin from a mess-tent, that in his Book, the Koran, it is written that 
whoso engages in a holy war is freed from ceremonial obligations. Wah! He 
had no more religion than the sword-point picks up of sugar and water at 
baptism. He stole himself a horse at a place where there lay a new and very 
raw regiment. I also procured myself a grey gelding there. They let their 
horses stray too much, those new regiments. 

Some shameless regiments would indeed have made away with our 
horses on the road! They exhibited indents and requisitions for horses, and 
once or twice would have uncoupled the trucks; but Kurban Sahib was 
wise, and I am not altogether a fool. There is not much honesty at the front. 
Notably, there was one congregation of hard-bitten horse-thieves; tall, light 
Sahibs, who spoke through their noses for the most part, and upon all 
occasions they said, “Oah Hell!” which, in our tongue, signifies Jehannum 
ko jao. They bore each man a vine-leaf upon their uniforms, and they rode 
like Rajputs. Nay, they rode like Sikhs. They rode like the Ustrelyahs! The 
Ustrelyahs, whom we met later, also spoke through their noses not little, 
and they were tall, dark men, with grey, clear eyes, heavily eyelashed like 
camel’s eyes — very proper men — a new brand of Sahib to me. They said 
on all occasions, “No fee-ah,” which in our tongue means Durro mut (“Do 
not be afraid”), so we called them the Durro Muts. Dark, tall men, most 
excellent horsemen, hot and angry, waging war as war, and drinking tea as a 
sandhill drinks water. Thieves? A little, Sahib. Sikander Khan swore to me; 
and he comes of a horse-stealing clan for ten generations; he swore a 
Pathan was a babe beside a Durro Mut in regard to horse-lifting. The Durro 
Muts cannot walk on their feet at all. They are like hens on the high road. 
Therefore they must have horses. Very proper men, with a just lust for the 
war. Aah — ”No fee-ah,” say the Durro Muts. They saw the worth of 
Kurban Sahib. They did not ask him to sweep stables. They would by no 
means let him go. He did substitute for one of their troop-leaders who had a 
fever, one long day in a country full of little hills — like the mouth of the 
Khaibar; and when they returned in the evening, the Durro Muts said, 


“Wallah! This is a man. Steal him!” So they stole my Kurban Sahib as they 
would have stolen anything else that they needed, and they sent a sick 
officer back to Eshtellenbosch in his place. 

Thus Kurban Sahib came to his own again, and I was his bearer, and 
Sikander Khan was his cook. The law was strict that this was a Sahibs’ war, 
but there was no order that a bearer and a cook should not ride with their 
Sahib — and we had naught to wear but our uniforms. We rode up and 
down this accursed country, where there is no bazaar, no pulse, no flour, no 
oil, no spice, no red pepper, no firewood; nothing but raw corn and a little 
cattle. There were no great battles as I saw it, but a plenty of gun-firing. 
When we were many, the Boer-log came out with coffee to greet us, and to 
show us purwanas (permits) from foolish English Generals who had gone 
that way before, certifying they were peaceful and well-disposed. When we 
were few, they hid behind stones and shot us. Now the order was that they 
were Sahibs, and this was a Sahibs’ war. Good! But, as I understand it, 
when a Sahib goes to war, he puts on the cloth of war, and only those who 
wear that cloth may take part in the war. Good! That also I understand. But 
these people were as they were in Burma, or as the Afridis are. They shot at 
their pleasure, and when pressed hid the gun and exhibited purwanas, or lay 
in a house and said they were farmers. Even such farmers as cut up the 
Madras troops at Hlinedatalone in Burma! Even such farmers as slew 
Cavagnari Sahib and the Guides at Kabul! We schooled those men, to be 
sure — fifteen, aye, twenty of a morning pushed off the verandah in front of 
the Bala Hissar. I looked that the Jung-i-lat Sahib (the Commander-in- 
Chief) would have remembered the old days; but — no. All the people shot 
at us everywhere, and he issued proclamations saying that he did not fight 
the people, but a certain army, which army, in truth, was all the Boer-log, 
who, between them, did not wear enough of uniform to make a loincloth. A 
fool’s war from first to last; for it is manifest that he who fights should be 
hung if he fights with a gun in one hand and a purwana in the other, as did 
all these people. Yet we, when they had had their bellyful for the time, 
received them with honour, and gave them permits, and refreshed them and 
fed their wives and their babes, and severely punished our soldiers who 
took their fowls. So the work was to be done not once with a few dead, but 
thrice and four times over. I talked much with Kurban Sahib on this, and he 
said, “It is a Sahibs’ war. That is the order;” and one night, when Sikander 
Khan would have lain out beyond the pickets with his knife and shown 
them how it is worked on the Border, he hit Sikander Khan between the 
eyes and came near to breaking in his head. Then Sikander Khan, a bandage 


over his eyes, so that he looked like a sick camel, talked to him half one 
march, and he was more bewildered than I, and vowed he would return to 
Eshtellenbosch. But privately to me Kurban Sahib said we should have 
loosed the Sikhs and the Gurkhas on these people till they came in with 
their foreheads in the dust. For the war was not of that sort which they 
comprehended. 

They shot us? Assuredly they shot us from houses adorned with a white 
flag; but when they came to know our custom, their widows sent word by 
Kaffir runners, and presently there was not quite so much firing. No fee- ah! 
All the Boer-log with whom we dealt had purwanas signed by mad 
Generals attesting that they were well-disposed to the State. 

They had also rifles not a few, and cartridges, which they hid in the roof. 
The women wept very greatly when we burned such houses, but they did 
not approach too near after the flames had taken good hold of the thatch, for 
fear of the bursting cartridges. The women of the Boer-log are very clever. 
They are more clever than the men. The Boer-log are clever? Never, never, 
no! It is the Sahibs who are fools. For their own honour’s sake the Sahibs 
must say that the Boer-log are clever; but it is the Sahibs’ wonderful folly 
that has made the Boer-log. The Sahibs should have sent us into the game. 

But the Durro Muts did well. They dealt faithfully with all that country 
thereabouts — not in any way as we of Hind should have dealt, but they 
were not altogether fools. One night when we lay on the top of a ridge in 
the cold, I saw far away a light in a house that appeared for the sixth part of 
an hour and was obscured. Anon it appeared again thrice for the twelfth part 
of an hour. I showed this to Kurban Sahib, for it was a house that had been 
spared — the people having many permits and swearing fidelity at our 
stirrup-leathers. I said to Kurban Sahib, “Send half a troop, Child, and 
finish that house. They signal to their brethren.” And he laughed where he 
lay and said, “If I listened to my bearer Umr Singh, there would not be left 
ten houses in all this land.” I said, “What need to leave one? This is as it 
was in Burma. They are farmers to-day and fighters to-morrow. Let us deal 
justly with them.” He laughed and curled himself up in his blanket, and I 
watched the far light in the house till day. I have been on the border in eight 
wars, not counting Burma. The first Afghan War; the second Afghan War; 
two Mahsud Waziri wars (that is four); two Black Mountain wars, if I 
remember right; the Malakand and Tirah. I do not count Burma, or some 
small things. J know when house signals to house! 

I pushed Sikandar Khan with my foot, and he saw it too. He said, “One 
of the Boer-log who brought pumpkins for the mess, which I fried last 


night, lives in yonder house.” I said, “How dost thou know?” He said, 
“Because he rode out of the camp another way, but I marked how his horse 
fought with him at the turn of the road; and before the light fell I stole out 
of the camp for evening prayer with Kurban Sahib’s glasses, and from a 
little hill I saw the pied horse of that pumpkin-seller hurrying to that 
house.” I said naught, but took Kurban Sahib’s glasses from his greasy 
hands and cleaned them with a silk handkerchief and returned them to their 
case. Sikander Khan told me that he had been the first man in the Zenab 
valley to use glasses — whereby he finished two blood-feuds cleanly in the 
course of three months’ leave. But he was otherwise a liar. 

That day Kurban Sahib, with some ten troopers, was sent on to spy the 
land for our camp. The Durro Muts moved slowly at that time. They were 
weighted with grain and forage and carts, and they greatly wished to leave 
these all in some town and go on light to other business which pressed. So 
Kurban Sahib sought a short cut for them, a little off the line of march. We 
were twelve miles before the main body, and we came to a house under a 
high bushed hill, with a nullah, which they call a donga, behind it, and an 
old sangar of piled stones, which they call a kraal, before it. Two thorn 
bushes grew on either side of the door, like babul bushes, covered with a 
golden coloured bloom, and the roof was all of thatch. Before the house 
was a valley of stones that rose to another bush-covered hill. There was an 
old man in the verandah — an old man with a white beard and a wart upon 
the left side of his neck; and a fat woman with the eyes of a swine and the 
jowl of a swine; and a tall young man deprived of understanding. His head 
was hairless, no larger than an orange, and the pits of his nostrils were eaten 
away by a disease. He laughed and slavered and he sported sportively 
before Kurban Sahib. The man brought coffee and the woman showed us 
purwanas from three General Sahibs, certifying that they were people of 
peace and goodwill. Here are the purwanas, Sahib. Does the Sahib know 
the Generals who signed them? 

They swore the land was empty of Boer-log. They held up their hands 
and swore it. That was about the time of the evening meal. I stood near the 
verandah with Sikander Khan, who was nosing like a jackal on a lost scent. 
At last he took my arm and said, “See yonder! There is the sun on the 
window of the house that signalled last night. This house can see that house 
from here,” and he looked at the hill behind him all hairy with bushes, and 
sucked in his breath. Then the idiot with the shrivelled head danced by me 
and threw back that head, and regarded the roof and laughed like a hyena, 
and the fat woman talked loudly, as it were, to cover some noise. After this 


passed I to the back of the house on pretence to get water for tea, and I saw 
fresh fresh horse-dung on the ground, and that the ground was cut with the 
new marks of hoofs; and there had dropped in the dirt one cartridge. Then 
Kurban Sahib called to me in our tongue, saying, “Is this a good place to 
make tea?” and I replied, knowing what he meant, “There are over many 
cooks in the cook-house. Mount and go, Child.” Then I returned, and he 
said, smiling to the woman, “Prepare food, and when we have loosened our 
girths we will come in and eat;” but to his men he said in a whisper, “Ride 
away!” No. He did not cover the old man or the fat woman with his rifle. 
That was not his custom. Some fool of the Durro Muts, being hungry, raised 
his voice to dispute the order to flee, and before we were in our saddles 
many shots came from the roof — from rifles thrust through the thatch. 
Upon this we rode across the valley of stones, and men fired at us from the 
nullah behind the house, and from the hill behind the nullah, as well as from 
the roof of the house — so many shots that it sounded like a drumming in 
the hills. Then Sikandar Khan, riding low, said, “This play is not for us 
alone, but for the rest of the Durro Muts,” and I said, “Be quiet. Keep 
place!” for his place was behind me, and I rode behind Kurban Sahib. But 
these new bullets will pass through five men arow! We were not hit — not 
one of us — and we reached the hill of rocks and scattered among the 
stones, and Kurban Sahib turned in his saddle and said, “Look at the old 
man!” He stood in the verandah firing swiftly with a gun, the woman beside 
him and the idiot also — both with guns. Kurban Sahib laughed, and I 
caught him by the wrist, but — his fate was written at that hour. The bullet 
passed under my arm-pit and struck him in the liver, and I pulled him 
backward between two great rocks atilt — Kurban Sahib, my Kurban 
Sahib! From the nullah behind the house and from the hills came our Boer- 
log in number more than a hundred, and Sikandar Khan said, “Now we see 
the meaning of last night’s signal. Give me the rifle.” He took Kurban 
Sahib’s rifle — in this war of fools only the doctors carry swords — and lay 
belly-flat to the work, but Kurban Sahib turned where he lay and said, “Be 
still. It is a Sahibs’ war,” and Kurban Sahib put up his hand — thus; and 
then his eyes rolled on me, and I gave him water that he might pass the 
more quickly. And at the drinking his Spirit received permission.... 

Thus went our fight, Sahib. We Durro Muts were on a ridge working 
from the north to the south, where lay our main body, and the Boer-log lay 
in a valley working from east to west. There were more than a hundred, and 
our men were ten, but they held the Boer-log in the valley while they 
swiftly passed along the ridge to the south. I saw three Boers drop in the 


open. Then they all hid again and fired heavily at the rocks that hid our 
men; but our men were clever and did not show, but moved away and away, 
always south; and the noise of the battle withdrew itself southward, where 
we could hear the sound of big guns. So it fell stark dark, and Sikandar 
Khan found a deep old jackal’s earth amid rocks, into which we slid the 
body of Kurban Sahib upright. Sikandar Khan took his glasses, and I took 
his handkerchief and some letters and a certain thing which I knew hung 
round his neck, and Sikandar Khan is witness that I wrapped them all in the 
handkerchief. Then we took an oath together, and lay still and mourned for 
Kurban Sahib. Sikandar Khan wept till daybreak — even he, a Pathan, a 
Mohammedan! All that night we heard firing to the southward, and when 
the dawn broke the valley was full of Boer-log in carts and on horses. They 
gathered by the house, as we could see through Kurban Sahib’s glasses, and 
the old man, who, I take it, was a priest, blessed them, and preached the 
holy war, waving his arm; and the fat woman brought coffee; and the idiot 
capered among them and kissed their horses. Presently they went away in 
haste; they went over the hills and were not; and a black slave came out and 
washed the door-sills with bright water. Sikandar Khan saw through the 
glasses that the stain was blood, and he laughed, saying, “Wounded men lie 
there. We shall yet get vengeance.” 

About noon we saw a thin, high smoke to the southward, such a smoke as 
a burning house will make in sunshine, and Sikandar Khan, who knows 
how to take a bearing across a hill, said, “At last we have burned the house 
of the pumpkin-seller whence they signalled.” And I said: “What need now 
that they have slain my child? Let me mourn.” It was a high smoke, and the 
old man, as I saw, came out into the verandah to behold it, and shook his 
clenched hands at it. So we lay till the twilight, foodless and without water, 
for we had vowed a vow neither to eat nor to drink till we had 
accomplished the matter. I had a little opium left, of which I gave Sikandar 
Khan the half, because he loved Kurban Sahib. When it was full dark we 
sharpened our sabres upon a certain softish rock which, mixed with water, 
sharpens steel well, and we took off our boots and we went down to the 
house and looked through the windows very softly. The old man sat reading 
in a book, and the woman sat by the hearth; and the idiot lay on the floor 
with his head against her knee, and he counted his fingers and laughed, and 
she laughed again. So I knew they were mother and son, and I laughed, too, 
for I had suspected this when I claimed her life and her body from Sikandar 
Khan, in our discussion of the spoil. Then we entered with bare swords.... 
Indeed, these Boer-log do not understand the steel, for the old man ran 


towards a rifle in the corner; but Sikandar Khan prevented him with a blow 
of the flat across the hands, and he sat down and held up his hands, and I 
put my fingers on my lips to signify they should be silent. But the woman 
cried, and one stirred in an inner room, and a door opened, and a man, 
bound about the head with rags, stood stupidly fumbling with a gun. His 
whole head fell inside the door, and none followed him. It was a very pretty 
stroke — for a Pathan. They then were silent, staring at the head upon the 
floor, and I said to Sikandar Khan, “Fetch ropes! Not even for Kurban 
Sahib’s sake will I defile my sword.” So he went to seek and returned with 
three long leather ones, and said, “Four wounded lie within, and doubtless 
each has a permit from a General,” and he stretched the ropes and laughed. 
Then I bound the old man’s hands behind his back, and unwillingly — for 
he laughed in my face, and would have fingered my beard — the idiot’s. At 
this the woman with the swine’s eyes and the jowl of a swine ran forward, 
and Sikandar Khan said, “Shall I strike or bind? She was thy property on 
the division.” And I said, “Refrain! I have made a chain to hold her. Open 
the door.” I pushed out the two across the verandah into the darker shade of 
the thorn-trees, and she followed upon her knees and lay along the ground, 
and pawed at my boots and howled. Then Sikandar Khan bore out the lamp, 
saying that he was a butler and would light the table, and I looked for a 
branch that would bear fruit. But the woman hindered me not a little with 
her screechings and plungings, and spoke fast in her tongue, and I replied in 
my tongue, “I am childless to-night because of thy perfidy, and my child 
was praised among men and loved among women. He would have begotten 
men — not animals. Thou hast more years to live than I, but my grief is the 
greater.” 

I stooped to make sure the noose upon the idiot’s neck, and flung the end 
over the branch, and Sikandar Khan held up the lamp that she might well 
see. Then appeared suddenly, a little beyond the light of the lamp, the spirit 
of Kurban Sahib. One hand he held to his side, even where the bullet had 
struck him, and the other he put forward thus, and said, “No. It is a Sahibs’ 
war.” And I said, “Wait a while, Child, and thou shalt sleep.” But he came 
nearer, riding, as it were, upon my eyes, and said, “No. It is a Sahibs’ war.” 
And Sikandar Khan said, “Is it too heavy?” and set down the lamp and 
came to me; and as he turned to tally on the rope, the spirit of Kurban Sahib 
stood up within arm’s reach of us, and his face was very angry, and a third 
time he said, “No. It is a Sahibs’ war.” And a little wind blew out the lamp, 
and I heard Sikandar Khan’s teeth chatter in his head. 

So we stayed side by side, the ropes in our hand, a very long while, for 


we could not shape any words. Then I heard Sikandar Khan open his water- 
bottle and drink; and when his mouth was slaked he passed to me and said, 
“We are absolved from our vow.” So I drank, and together we waited for 
the dawn in that place where we stood — the ropes in our hand. A little 
after third cockcrow we heard the feet of horses and gun wheels very far 
off, and so soon as the light came a shell burst on the threshold of the 
house, and the roof of the verandah that was thatched fell in and blazed 
before the windows. And I said, “What of the wounded Boer-log within?” 
And Sikandar Khan said, “We have heard the order. It is a Sahibs’ war. 
Stand still.” Then came a second shell — good line, but short — and 
scattered dust upon us where we stood; and then came ten of the little quick 
shells from the gun that speaks like a stammerer — yes, pompom the 
Sahibs call it — and the face of the house folded down like the nose and the 
chin of an old man mumbling, and the forefront of the house lay down. 
Then Sikandar Khan said, “If it be the fate of the wounded to die in the fire, 
I shall not prevent it.” And he passed to the back of the house and presently 
came back, and four wounded Boer-log came after him, of whom two could 
not walk upright. And I said, “What hast thou done?” And he said, “I have 
neither spoken to them nor laid hand on them. They follow in hope of 
mercy.” And I said, “It is a Sahibs’ war. Let them wait the Sahibs’ mercy.” 
So they lay still, the four men and the idiot, and the fat woman under the 
thorn-tree, and the house burned furiously. Then began the known sound of 
cartouches in the roof — one or two at first; then a trill, and last of all one 
loud noise and the thatch blew here and there, and the captives would have 
crawled aside on account of the heat that was withering the thorn-trees, and 
on account of wood and bricks flying at random. But I said, “Abide! Abide! 
Ye be Sahibs, and this is a Sahibs’ war, O Sahibs. There is no order that ye 
should depart from this war.” They did not understand my words. Yet they 
abode and they lived. 

Presently rode down five troopers of Kurban Sahib’s command, and one I 
knew spoke my tongue, having sailed to Calcutta often with horses. So I 
told him all my tale, using bazaar-talk, such as his kidney of Sahib would 
understand; and at the end I said, “An order has reached us here from the 
dead that this is a Sahibs’ war. I take the soul of my Kurban Sahib to 
witness that I give over to the justice of the Sahibs these Sahibs who have 
made me childless.” Then I gave him the ropes and fell down senseless, my 
heart being very full, but my belly was empty, except for the little opium. 

They put me into a cart with one of their wounded, and after a while I 
understood that they had fought against the Boer-log for two days and two 


nights. It was all one big trap, Sahib, of which we, with Kurban Sahib, saw 
no more than the outer edge. They were very angry, the Durro Muts — very 
angry indeed. I have never seen Sahibs so angry. They buried my Kurban 
Sahib with the rites of his faith upon the top of the ridge overlooking the 
house, and I said the proper prayers of the faith, and Sikandar Khan prayed 
in his fashion and stole five signalling-candles, which have each three 
wicks, and lighted the grave as if it had been the grave of a saint on a 
Friday. He wept very bitterly all that night, and I wept with him, and he 
took hold of my feet and besought me to give him a remembrance from 
Kurban Sahib. So I divided equally with him one of Kurban Sahib’s 
handkerchiefs — not the silk ones, for those were given him by a certain 
woman; and I also gave him a button from a coat, and a little steel ring of 
no value that Kurban Sahib used for his keys, and he kissed them and put 
them into his bosom. The rest I have here in that little bundle, and I must 
get the baggage from the hotel in Cape Town — some four shirts we sent to 
be washed, for which we could not wait when we went up-country — and I 
must give them all to my Colonel-Sahib at Sialkote in the Punjab. For my 
child is dead — my baba is dead!... I would have come away before; there 
was no need to stay, the child being dead; but we were far from the rail, and 
the Durro Muts were as brothers to me, and I had come to look upon 
Sikandar Khan as in some sort a friend, and he got me a horse and I rode up 
and down with them; but the life had departed. God knows what they called 
me — orderly, chaprassi (messenger), cook, sweeper, I did not know nor 
care. But once I had pleasure. We came back in a month after wide circles 
to that very valley. I knew it every stone, and I went up to the grave, and a 
clever Sahib of the Durro Muts (we left a troop there for a week to school 
those people with purwanas) had cut an inscription upon a great rock; and 
they interpreted it to me, and is was a jest such as Kurban Sahib himself 
would have loved. Oh! I have the inscription well copied here. Read it 
aloud, Sahib, and I will explain the jests. There are two very good ones. 
Begin, Sahib: — 


In Memory of 
WALTER DECIES CORBYN 
Late Captain 141st Punjab Cavalry 


The Gurgaon Rissala, that is. Go on, Sahib. 


Treacherously shot near this place by 
The connivance of the late 


HENDRIK DIRK UYS 

A Minister of God 

Who thrice took the oath of neutrality 
And Piet his son, 

This little work 


Aha! This is the first jest. The Sahib should see this little work! 


Was accomplished in partial 
And inadequate recognition of their loss 
By some men who loved him 


Si monumentum requiris circumspice 

That is the second jest. It signifies that those who would desire to behold 
a proper memorial to Kurban Sahib must look out at the house. And, Sahib, 
the house is not there, nor the well, nor the big tank which they call dams, 
nor the little fruit-trees, nor the cattle. There is nothing at all, Sahib, except 
the two trees withered by the fire. The rest is like the desert here — or my 
hand — or my heart. Empty, Sahib — all empty! 


THE WET LITANY 


When the water’s countenance 
Blurrs ‘twixt glance and second glance; 
When the tattered smokes forerun 
Ashen ‘neath a silvered sun; 
When the curtain of the haze 
Shuts upon our helpless ways — 
Hear the Channel Fleet at sea; 
Libera nos domine! 


When the engines’ bated pulse 
Scarcely thrills the nosing hulls; 
When the wash along the side 
Sounds, a sudden, magnified 

When the intolerable blast 

Marks each blindfold minute passed. 


When the fog-buoy’s squattering flight 
Guides us through the haggard night; 
When the warning bugle blows; 

When the lettered doorways close; 
When our brittle townships press, 
Impotent, on emptiness. 


When the unseen leadsmen lean 
Questioning a deep unseen; 

When their lessened count they tell 
To a bridge invisible; 

When the hid and perilous 

Cliffs return our cry to us. 


When the treble thickness spread 
Swallows up our next-ahead; 
When her siren’s frightened whine 
Shows her sheering out of line; 


When, her passage undiscerned, 

We must turn where she has turned — 
Hear the Channel Fleet at sea; 
Libera nos Domine! 


“THEIR LAWFUL OCCASIONS” 


PART I 


... “And a security for such as pass on the seas upon 
their lawful occasions.” — Navy Prayer. 


Disregarding the inventions of the Marine Captain, whose other name is 
Gubbins, let a plain statement suffice. 


H.M.S. Caryatid went to Portland to join Blue Fleet for manoeuvres. I 
travelled overland from London by way of Portsmouth, where I fell among 
friends. When I reached Portland, H.M.S. Caryatid, whose guest I was to 
have been, had, with Blue Fleet, already sailed for some secret rendezvous 
off the west coast of Ireland, and Portland breakwater was filled with Red 
Fleet, my official enemies and joyous acquaintances, who received me with 
unstinted hospitality. For example, Lieutenant-Commander A.L. Hignett, in 
charge of three destroyers, Wraith, Stiletto, and Kobbold, due to depart at 6 
P.M. that evening, offered me a berth on his thirty-knot flagship, but I 
preferred my comforts, and so accepted sleeping-room in H.M.S. Pedantic 
(15,000 tons), leader of the second line. After dining aboard her I took boat 
to Weymouth to get my kit aboard, as the battleships would go to war at 
midnight. In transferring my allegiance from Blue to Red Fleet, whatever 
the Marine Captain may say, I did no wrong. I truly intended to return to the 
Pedantic and help to fight Blue Fleet. All I needed was a new toothbrush, 
which I bought from a chemist in a side street at 9:15 P. M. As I turned to 
go, one entered seeking alleviation of a gum-boil. He was dressed in a 
checked ulster, a black silk hat three sizes too small, cord-breeches, boots, 
and pure brass spurs. These he managed painfully, stepping like a prisoner 
fresh from leg-irons. As he adjusted the pepper-plaster to the gum the light 
fell on his face, and I recognised Mr. Emanuel Pyecroft, late second-class 
petty officer of H.M.S. Archimandrite, an unforgettable man, met a year 
before under Tom Wessel’s roof in Plymouth. It occurred to me that when a 
petty officer takes to spurs he may conceivably meditate desertion. For that 
reason I, though a taxpayer, made no sign. Indeed, it was Mr. Pyecroft, 
following me out of the shop, who said hollowly: “What might you be 
doing here?” 

“I’m going on manoeuvres in the Pedantic,” I replied. 


“Ho!” said Mr. Pyecroft. “An’ what manner 0’ manoeuvres d’you expect 
to see in a blighted cathedral like the Pedantic? I know ‘er. I knew her in 
Malta, when the Vulcan was her permanent tender. Manoeuvres! You won’t 
see more than ‘Man an’ arm watertight doors!’ in your little woollen 
undervest.” 

“T’m sorry for that.” 

“Why?” He lurched heavily as his spurs caught and twanged like tuning- 
forks. “War’s declared at midnight. Pedantics be sugared! Buy an ‘am an’ 
see life!” 

For the moment I fancied Mr. Pyecroft, a fugitive from justice, purposed 
that we two should embrace a Robin Hood career in the uplands of Dorset. 
The spurs troubled me, and I made bold to say as much. “Them!” he said, 
coming to an intricate halt. “They’re part of the prima facie evidence. But 
as for me — let me carry your bag — I’m second in command, leadin’- 
hand, cook, steward, an’ lavatory man, with a few incidentals for sixpence a 
day extra, on No. 267 torpedo-boat.” 

“They wear spurs there?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Peycroft, “seein’ that Two Six Seven belongs to Blue 
Fleet, which left the day before yesterday, disguises are imperative. It 
transpired thus. The Right Honourable Lord Gawd Almighty Admiral 
Master Frankie Frobisher, K.C.B., commandin’ Blue Fleet, can’t be 
bothered with one tin-torpedo-boat more or less; and what with lyin’ in the 
Reserve four years, an’ what with the new kind o’ tiffy which cleans 
dynamos with brick-dust and oil (Blast these spurs! They won’t render!), 
Two Six Seven’s steam-gadgets was paralytic. Our Mr. Moorshed done his 
painstakin’ best — it’s his first command of a war-canoe, matoor age 
nineteen (down that alleyway, please!) but be that as it may, His Holiness 
Frankie is aware of us crabbin’ ourselves round the breakwater at five 
knots, an’ steerin’ pari passu, as the French say. (Up this alley-way, please!) 
If he’d given Mr. Hinchcliffe, our chief engineer, a little time, it would 
never have transpired, for what Hinch can’t drive he can coax; but the new 
port bein’ a trifle cloudy, an’ ‘is joints tinglin’ after a post-captain dinner, 
Frankie come on the upper bridge seekin’ for a sacrifice. We, offerin’ a 
broadside target, got it. He told us what ‘is grandmamma, ‘oo was a lady 
an’ went to sea in stick-and string-batteaus, had told him about steam. He 
throwed in his own prayers for the ‘ealth an’ safety of all steam-packets an’ 
their officers. Then he give us several distinct orders. The first few — I kept 
tally — was all about going to Hell; the next many was about not evolutin’ 
in his company, when there; an’ the last all was simply repeatin’ the motions 


in quick time. Knowin’ Frankie’s groovin’ to be badly eroded by age and 
lack of attention, I didn’t much panic; but our Mr. Moorshed, ‘e took it a 
little to heart. Me an’ Mr. Hinchcliffe consoled ‘im as well as service 
conditions permits of, an’ we had a résumé-supper at the back o’ the 
Camber — secluded an’ lugubrious! Then one thing leadin’ up to another, 
an’ our orders, except about anchorin’ where he’s booked for, leavin’ us a 
clear ‘orizon, Number Two Six Seven is now — mind the edge of the wharf 
— here!” 

By mysterious doublings he had brought me out on to the edge of a 
narrow strip of water crowded with coastwise shipping that runs far up into 
Weymouth town. A large foreign timber-brig lay at my feet, and under the 
round of her stern cowered, close to the wharf-edge, a slate-coloured, 
unkempt, two-funnelled craft of a type — but I am no expert — between 
the first-class torpedo-boat and the full-blooded destroyer. From her archaic 
torpedo-tubes at the stern, and quick-firers forward and amidship, she must 
have dated from the early nineties. Hammerings and clinkings, with spurts 
of steam and fumes of hot oil, arose from her inside, and a figure in a 
striped jersey squatted on the engine-room gratings. 

“She ain’t much of a war-canoe, but you’|l see more life in ‘er than on an 
whole squadron of bleedin’ Pedantics.” 

“But she’s laid up here — and Blue Fleet have gone,” I protested. 
“Precisely. Only, in his comprehensive orders Frankie didn’t put us out of 
action. Thus we’re a non-neglectable fightin’ factor which you mightn’t 
think from this elevation; an’ m’rover, Red Fleet don’t know we’re ‘ere. 
Most of us” — he glanced proudly at his boots — ”didn’t run to spurs, but 
we’re disguised pretty devious, as you might say. Morgan, our signaliser, 
when last seen, was a Dawlish bathing-machine proprietor. Hinchcliffe was 
naturally a German waiter, and me you behold as a squire of low degree; 
while yonder Levantine dragoman on the hatch is our Mr. Moorshed. He 
was the second cutter’s snotty — my snotty — on the Archimandrite — two 
years — Cape Station. Likewise on the West Coast, mangrove swampin’, 
an’ gettin’ the cutter stove in on small an’ unlikely bars, an’ manufacturin’ 
lies to correspond. What I don’t know about Mr. Moorshed is precisely the 
same gauge as what Mr. Moorshed don’t know about me — half a 
millimetre, as you might say. He comes into awful opulence of his own 
when ‘e’s of age; an’ judgin’ from what passed between us when Frankie 
cursed ‘im, I don’t think ‘e cares whether he’s broke to-morrow or — the 
day after. Are you beginnin’ to follow our tatties? They’ll be worth 
followin’. Or are you goin’ back to your nice little cabin on the Pedantic — 


which I lay they’ve just dismounted the third engineer out of — to eat four 
fat meals per diem, an’ smoke in the casement?” 

The figure in the jersey lifted its head and mumbled. 

“Yes, Sir,” was Mr. Pyecroft’s answer. “I ‘ave ascertained that Stiletto, 
Wraith, and Kobbold left at 6 P. M. with the first division o°’ Red Fleet’s 
cruisers except Devulotion and Cryptic, which are delayed by engine-room 
defects.” Then to me: “Won’t you go aboard? Mr. Moorshed ‘ud like some 
one to talk to. You buy an ‘am an see life.” 

At this he vanished; and the Demon of Pure Irresponsibility bade me 
lower myself from the edge of the wharf to the tea-tray plates of No. 267. 

“What d’you want?” said the striped jersey. 

“T want to join Blue Fleet if I can,” I replied. “I’ve been left behind by — 
an accident. 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Pyecroft told me to buy a ham and see life. About how big a ham do 
you need?” 

“T don’t want any ham, thank you. That’s the way up the wharf. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night!” I retraced my steps, wandered in the dark till I found a 
shop, and there purchased, of sardines, canned tongue, lobster, and salmon, 
not less than half a hundredweight. A belated sausage-shop supplied me 
with a partially cut ham of pantomime tonnage. These things I, sweating, 
bore out to the edge of the wharf and set down in the shadow of a crane. It 
was a Clear, dark summer night, and from time to time I laughed happily to 
myself. The adventure was preordained on the face of it. Pyecroft alone, 
spurred or barefoot, would have drawn me very far from the paths of 
circumspection. His advice to buy a ham and see life clinched it. Presently 
Mr. Pyecroft — I heard spurs clink — passed me. Then the jersey voice 
said: “What the mischief’s that?” 

““Asn’t the visitor come aboard, Sir? ʻE told me he’d purposely 
abandoned the Pedantic for the pleasure of the trip with us. Told me he was 
official correspondent for the Times; an’ I know he’s littery by the way ‘e 
tries to talk Navy-talk. Haven’t you seen ‘im, Sir?” 

Slowly and dispassionately the answer drawled long on the night; “Pye, 
you are without exception the biggest liar in the Service!” 

“Then what am I to do with the bag, Sir? It’s marked with his name.” 
There was a pause till Mr. Moorshed said “Oh!” in a tone which the listener 
might construe precisely as he pleased. 

“He was the maniac who wanted to buy a ham and see life — was he? If 


he goes back to the Pedantic — ” 

“Pre-cisely, Sir. Gives us all away, Sir.” 

“Then what possessed you to give it away to him, you owl?” 

“T’ve got his bag. If ‘ʻe gives anything away, he’ll have to go naked.” 

At this point I thought it best to rattle my tins and step out of the shadow 
of the crane. 

“T’ve bought the ham,” I called sweetly. “Have you still any objection to 
my seeing life, Mr. Moorshed?” 

“All right, if you’re insured. Won’t you come down?” 

I descended; Pyecroft, by a silent flank movement, possessing himself of 
all the provisions, which he bore to some hole forward. 

“Have you known Mr. Pyecroft long?” said my host. 

“Met him once, a year ago, at Devonport. What do you think of him?” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“T’ve left the Pedantic — her boat will be waiting for me at ten o’clock, 
too — simply because I happened to meet him,” I replied. 

“That’s all right. If you’ll come down below, we may get some grub.” 

We descended a naked steel ladder to a steel-beamed tunnel, perhaps 
twelve feet long by six high. Leather-topped lockers ran along either side; a 
swinging table, with tray and lamp above, occupied the centre. Other 
furniture there was none. 

“You can’t shave here, of course. We don’t wash, and, as a rule, we eat 
with our fingers when we’re at sea. D’you mind?” 

Mr. Moorshed, black-haired, black-browed, sallow-complexioned, 
looked me over from head to foot and grinned. He was not handsome in any 
way, but his smile drew the heart. “You didn’t happen to hear what Frankie 
told me from the flagship, did you? His last instructions, and I’ve logged 
them here in shorthand, were” — he opened a neat pocket-book — ” ‘Get 
out of this and conduct your own damned manoeuvres in your own damned 
tinker fashion! You’re a disgrace to the Service, and your boat’s offal.’” 

“Awful?” I said. 

“No — offal — tripes — swipes — ullage.” Mr. Pyecroft entered, in the 
costume of his calling, with the ham and an assortment of tin dishes, which 
he dealt out like cards. 


“T shall take these as my orders,” said Mr. Moorshed. “I’m chucking the 
Service at the end of the year, so it doesn’t matter.” 


We cut into the ham under the ill-trimmed lamp, washed it down with 


whisky, and then smoked. From the foreside of the bulkhead came an 
uninterrupted hammering and clinking, and now and then a hiss of steam. 

“That’s Mr. Hinchcliffe,” said Pyecroft. “He’s what is called a first- class 
engine-room artificer. If you hand ‘im a drum of oil an’ leave ‘im alone, he 
can coax a stolen bicycle to do typewritin’.” 

Very leisurely, at the end of his first pipe, Mr. Moorshed drew out a 
folded map, cut from a newspaper, of the area of manoeuvres, with the rules 
that regulate these wonderful things, below. 

“Well, I suppose I know as much as an average stick-and-string admiral,” 
he said, yawning. “Is our petticoat ready yet, Mr. Pyecroft?” 

As a preparation for naval manoeuvres these councils seemed inadequate. 
I followed up the ladder into the gloom cast by the wharf edge and the big 
lumber-ship’s side. As my eyes stretched to the darkness I saw that No. 267 
had miraculously sprouted an extra pair of funnels — soft, for they gave as 
I touched them. 

“More prima facie evidence. You runs a rope fore an’ aft, an’ you erects 
perpendick-u-arly two canvas tubes, which you distends with cane hoops, 
thus ‘avin’ as many funnels as a destroyer. At the word o°’ command, up 
they go like a pair of concertinas, an’ consequently collapses equally ‘andy 
when requisite. Comin’ aft we shall doubtless overtake the Dawlish bathin’ - 
machine proprietor fittin’ on her bustle.” 

Mr. Pyecroft whispered this in my ear as Moorshed moved toward a 
group at the stern. 

“None of us who ain’t built that way can be destroyers, but we can look 
as near it as we can. Let me explain to you, Sir, that the stern of a 
Thorneycroft boat, which we are not, comes out in a pretty bulge, totally 
different from the Yarrow mark, which again we are not. But, on the other 
‘and, Dirk, Stiletto, Goblin, Ghoul, Djinn, and A-frite — Red Fleet dee- 
stroyers, with ‘oom we hope to consort later on terms o’ perfect equality — 
are Thorneycrofts, an’ carry that Grecian bend which we are now adjustin’ 
to our arriere-pensée — as the French would put it — by means of painted 
canvas an’ iron rods bent as requisite. Between you an’ me an’ Frankie, we 
are the Gnome, now in the Fleet Reserve at Pompey — Portsmouth, I 
should say.” 

“The first sea will carry it all away,” said Moorshed, leaning gloomily 
outboard, “but it will do for the present.” 

“We’ve a lot of prima facie evidence about us,” Mr. Pyecroft went on. “A 
first-class torpedo boat sits lower in the water than a destroyer. Hence we 
artificially raise our sides with a black canvas wash-streak to represent extra 


freeboard; at the same time paddin’ out the cover of the forward three- 
pounder like as if it was a twelve-pounder, an’ variously fakin’ up the bows 
of ‘er. As you might say, we’ve took thought an’ added a cubic to our 
stature. It’s our len’th that sugars us. A ‘undred an’ forty feet, which is our 
len’th into two ‘undred and ten, which is about the Gnome’s, leaves seventy 
feet over, which we haven’t got.” 

“Ts this all your own notion, Mr. Pyecroft?” I asked. 

“In spots, you might say — yes; though we all contributed to make up 
deficiencies. But Mr. Moorshed, not much carin’ for further Navy after 
what Frankie said, certainly threw himself into the part with avidity.” 

“What the dickens are we going to do?” 

“Speaking as a seaman gunner, I should say we’d wait till the sights came 
on, an’ then fire. Speakin’ as a torpedo-coxswain, L.T.O., T.I., M.D., etc., I 
presume we fall in — Number One in rear of the tube, etc., secure tube to 
ball or diaphragm, clear away securin’-bar, release safety-pin from lockin- 
levers, an’ pray Heaven to look down on us. As second in command 0’ 267, 
I say wait an’ see!” 

“What’s happened? We’re off,” I said. The timber ship had slid away 
from us. 

“We are. Stern first, an’ broadside on! If we don’t hit anything too hard, 
we'll do.” 

“Come on the bridge,” said Mr. Moorshed. I saw no bridge, but fell over 
some sort of conning-tower forward, near which was a wheel. For the next 
few minutes I was more occupied with cursing my own folly than with the 
science of navigation. Therefore I cannot say how we got out of Weymouth 
Harbour, nor why it was necessary to turn sharp to the left and wallow in 
what appeared to be surf. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Pyecroft behind us, “J don’t mind rammin’ a 
bathin’-machine; but if only one of them week-end Weymouth blighters has 
thrown his empty baccy-tin into the sea here, we’ll rip our plates open on it; 
267 isn’t the Archimandrite’s old cutter.” 

“T am hugging the shore,” was the answer. 

“There’s no actual ‘arm in huggin’, but it can come expensive if 
pursooed.” 

“Right-O!” said Moorshed, putting down the wheel, and as we left those 
scant waters I felt 267 move more freely. 

A thin cough ran up the speaking-tube. 

“Well, what is it, Mr. Hinchcliffe?” said Moorshed. 

“I merely wished to report that she is still continuin’ to go, Sir.” 


“Right-O! Can we whack her up to fifteen, d’you think?” 

“PII try, Sir; but we’d prefer to have the engine-room hatch open — at 
first, Sir.” 

Whacked up then she was, and for half an hour was careered largely 
through the night, turning at last with a suddenness that slung us across the 
narrow deck. 

“This,” said Mr. Pyecroft, who received me on his chest as a large rock 
receives a shadow, “represents the Gnome arrivin’ cautious from the 
direction o’ Portsmouth, with Admiralty orders.” 

He pointed through the darkness ahead, and after much staring my eyes 
opened to a dozen destroyers, in two lines, some few hundred yards away. 

“Those are the Red Fleet destroyer flotilla, which is too frail to panic 
about among the full-blooded cruisers inside Portland breakwater, and 
several millimetres too excited over the approachin’ war to keep a look- out 
inshore. Hence our tattics!” 

We wailed through our siren — a long, malignant, hyena-like howl — 
and a voice hailed us as we went astern tumultuously. 

“The Gnome — Carteret-Jones — from Portsmouth, with orders — mm 
— mm — Stiletto,” Moorshed answered through the megaphone in a high, 
whining voice, rather like a chaplain’s. 

“Who?” was the answer. 

“Carter — et — Jones.” 

“Oh, Lord!” 

There was a pause; a voice cried to some friend, “It’s Podgie, adrift on 
the high seas in charge of a whole dee-stroyer!” 


Another voice echoed, “Podgie!” and from its note I gathered that Mr. 
Carteret-Jones had a reputation, but not for independent command. 


“Who’s your sub?” said the first speaker, a shadow on the bridge of the 
Dirk. 
“A gunner, at present, Sir. The Stiletto — broken down — turns over to 
“When did the Stiletto break down?” 
“Off the Start, Sir; two hours after — after she left here this evening, I 
believe. My orders are to report to you for the manoeuvre signal-codes, and 
join Commander Hignett’s flotilla, which is in attendance on Stiletto.” 

A smothered chuckle greeted this last. Moorshed’s voice was high and 
uneasy. Said Pyecroft, with a sigh: “The amount o’ trouble me an’ my bright 


us 


spurs ‘ad fishin’ out that information from torpedo coxswains and similar 
blighters in pubs all this afternoon, you would never believe.” 

“But has the Stiletto broken down?” I asked weakly. 

“How else are we to get Red Fleet’s private signal-code? Any way, if she 
‘asn’t now, she will before manoeuvres are ended. It’s only executin’ in 
anticipation.” 

“Go astern and send your coxswain aboard for orders, Mr. Jones.” Water 
carries sound well, but I do not know whether we were intended to hear the 
next sentence: “They must have given him one intelligent keeper.” 

“That’s me,” said Mr. Pyecroft, as a black and coal-stained dinghy — I 
did not foresee how well I should come to know her — was flung overside 
by three men. 

“Havin’ bought an ‘am, we will now see life.” He stepped into the boat 
and was away. 

“T say, Podgie!” — the speaker was in the last of the line of destroyers, as 
we thumped astern — ”aren’t you lonely out there?” 

“Oh, don’t rag me!” said Moorshed. “Do you suppose Pll have to 
manoeuvre with your flo-tilla>?” 


“No, Podgie! I’m pretty sure our commander will see you sifting cinders in 
Tophet before you come with our flo-tilla.” 


“Thank you! She steers rather wild at high speeds.” 

Two men laughed together. 

“By the way, who is Mr. Carteret-Jones when he’s at home?” I 
whispered. 

“T was with him in the Britannia. I didn’t like him much, but I’m grateful 
to him now. I must tell him so some day.” 

“They seemed to know him hereabouts.” 

“He rammed the Caryatid twice with her own steam-pinnace.” 

Presently, moved by long strokes, Mr. Pyecroft returned, skimming 
across the dark. The dinghy swung up behind him, even as his heel spurned 
it. 

“Commander Fasset’s compliments to Mr. L. Carteret-Jones, and the 
sooner he digs out in pursuance of Admiralty orders as received at 
Portsmouth, the better pleased Commander Fasset will be. But there’s a lot 
more — —” 

“Whack her up, Mr. Hinchcliffe! Come on to the bridge. We can settle it 
as we go. Well?” 


Mr. Pyecroft drew an important breath, and slid off his cap. 

“Day an’ night private signals of Red Fleet complete, Sir!” He handed a 
little paper to Moorshed. “You see, Sir, the trouble was, that Mr. Carteret- 
Jones bein’, so to say, a little new to his duties, ‘ad forgot to give ‘is gunner 
his Admiralty orders in writin’, but, as I told Commander Fasset, Mr. Jones 
had been repeatin’ ‘em to me, nervous-like, most of the way from 
Portsmouth, so I knew ‘em by heart — an’ better. The Commander, 
recognisin’ in me a man of agility, cautioned me to be a father an’ mother to 
Mr. Carteret-Jones.” 

“Didn’t he know you?” I asked, thinking for the moment that there could 
be no duplicates of Emanuel Pyecroft in the Navy. 

“What’s a torpedo-gunner more or less to a full lootenant commanding 
six thirty-knot destroyers for the first time? ‘E seemed to cherish the ‘ope 
that ‘e might use the Gnome for ‘is own ‘orrible purposes; but what I told 
him about Mr. Jones’s sad lack o° nerve comin’ from Pompey, an’ going 
dead slow on account of the dark, short-circuited that connection. 
‘M’rover,’ I says to him, ‘our orders is explicit; Stiletto’s reported broke 
down somewhere off the Start, an’ we’ve been tryin’ to coil down a new 
stiff wire hawser all the evenin’, so it looks like towin’ ‘er back, don’t it?’ I 
says. That more than ever jams his turrets, an’ makes him keen to get rid of 
us. ‘E even hinted that Mr. Carteret-Jones passin’ hawsers an’ assistin’ the 
impotent in a sea-way might come pretty expensive on the tax-payer. I 
agreed in a disciplined way. I ain’t proud. Gawd knows I ain’t proud! But 
when I’m really diggin’ out in the fancy line, I sometimes think that me in a 
copper punt, single-’anded, ‘ud beat a cutter-full of De Rougemongs in a 
row round the fleet.” 

At this point I reclined without shame on Mr. Pyecroft’s bosom, 
supported by his quivering arm. 

“Well?” said Moorshed, scowling into the darkness, as 267’s bows 
snapped at the shore seas of the broader Channel, and we swayed together. 


““You’d better go on,’ says Commander Fassett, ‘an’ do what you’re told to 
do. I don’t envy Hignett if he has to dry-nurse the Gnome’s commander. 
But what d’you want with signals?’ ‘e says. ‘It’s criminal lunacy to trust 
Mr. Jones with anything that steams.’ 


““May I make an observation, Sir?’ I says. ‘Suppose,’ I says, “you was 
torpedo-gunner on the Gnome, an’ Mr. Carteret-Jones was your 
commandin’ officer, an’ you had your reputation as a second in command 


for the first time,’ I says, well knowin’ it was his first command of a flotilla, 
‘what ‘ud you do, Sir?’ That gouged ‘is unprotected ends open — clear 
back to the citadel.” 

“What did he say?” Moorshed jerked over is shoulder. 

“If you were Mr. Carteret-Jones, it might be disrespect for me to repeat it, 
Sir.” 

“Go ahead,” I heard the boy chuckle. 

““Do?’ ʻe says. ‘I’d rub the young blighter’s nose into it till I made a 
perishin’ man of him, or a perspirin’ pillow-case,’ ‘e says, ‘which,’ he adds, 
‘is forty per cent, more than he is at present.’ 

“Whilst he’s gettin’ the private signals — they’re rather particular ones 
— I went forrard to see the Dirk’s gunner about borrowin’ a holdin’-down 
bolt for our twelve-pounder. My open ears, while I was rovin’ over his 
packet, got the followin’ authentic particulars.” I heard his voice change, 
and his feet shifted. “There’s been a last council o° war of destroyer- 
captains at the flagship, an’ a lot of things ‘as come out. To begin with 
Cryptic and Devolution, Captain Panke and Captain Malan — ” 

“Cryptic and Devolution, first-class cruisers,” said Mr. Moorshed 
dreamily. “Go on, Pyecroft.” 

“— bein’ delayed by minor defects in engine-room, did not, as we know, 
accompany Red Fleet’s first division of scouting cruisers, whose 
rendezvous is unknown, but presumed to be somewhere off the Lizard. 
Cryptic an’ Devolution left at 9:30 P.M. still reportin’ copious minor defects 
in engine-room. Admiral’s final instructions was they was to put into 
Torbay, an’ mend themselves there. If they can do it in twenty-four hours, 
they’re to come on and join the battle squadron at the first rendezvous, 
down Channel somewhere. (I couldn’t get that, Sir.) If they can’t, he’ll think 
about sendin’ them some destroyers for escort. But his present intention is 
to go ‘ammer and tongs down Channel, usin’ ‘is destroyers for all they’re 
worth, an’ thus keepin’ Blue Fleet too busy off the Irish coast to sniff into 
any eshtuaries.” 


“But if those cruisers are crocks, why does the Admiral let ‘em out of 
Weymouth at all?” I asked. 


“The tax-payer,” said Mr. Moorshed. 

“An’ newspapers,” added Mr. Pyecroft. “In Torbay they’ll look as they 
was muckin’ about for strategical purposes — hanamerin’ like blazes in the 
engine room all the weary day, an’ the skipper droppin’ questions down the 


engine-room hatch every two or three minutes. I’ve been there. Now, Sir?” I 
saw the white of his eye turn broad on Mr. Moorshed. 

The boy dropped his chin over the speaking-tube. 

“Mr. Hinchcliffe, what’s her extreme economical radius?” 

“Three hundred and forty knots, down to swept bunkers.” 

“Can do,” said Moorshed. “By the way, have her revolutions any bearing 
on her speed, Mr. Hinchcliffe?” 

“None that I can make out yet, Sir.” 

“Then slow to eight knots. We’ll jog down to forty-nine, forty-five, or 
four about, and three east. That puts us say forty miles from Torbay by nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning. We’ll have to muck about till dusk before we 
run in and try our luck with the cruisers.” 

“Yes, Sir. Their picket boats will be panickin’ round them all night. It’s 
considered good for the young gentlemen.” 

“Hallo! War’s declared! They’re off!” said Moorshed. 

He swung 267’s head round to get a better view. A few miles to our right 
the low horizon was spangled with small balls of fire, while nearer ran a 
procession of tiny cigar ends. 

“Red hot! Set ‘em alight,’ said Mr. Pyecroft. “That’s the second 
destroyer flotilla diggin’ out for Commander Fassett’s reputation.” 

The smaller lights disappeared; the glare of the destroyers’ funnels 
dwindled even as we watched. 

“They’re going down Channel with lights out, thus showin’ their zeal an’ 
drivin’ all watch-officers crazy. Now, if you’ll excuse me, I think PII get 
you your pyjamas, an’ you’! turn in,” said Pyecroft. 

He piloted me to the steel tunnel, where the ham still swung majestically 
over the swaying table, and dragged out trousers and a coat with a monk’s 
hood, all hewn from one hairy inch-thick board. 

“Tf you fall over in these yov’ll be drowned. They’re lammies. PII chock 
you off with a pillow; but sleepin’ in a torpedo-boat’s what you might call 
an acquired habit.” 

I coiled down on an iron-hard horse-hair pillow next the quivering steel 
wall to acquire that habit. The sea, sliding over 267’s skin, worried me with 
importunate, half-caught confidences. It drummed tackily to gather my 
attention, coughed, spat, cleared its throat, and, on the eve of that 
portentous communication, retired up stage as a multitude whispering. 
Anon, I caught the tramp of armies afoot, the hum of crowded cities 
awaiting the event, the single sob of a woman, and dry roaring of wild 
beasts. A dropped shovel clanging on the stokehold floor was, naturally 


enough, the unbarring of arena gates; our sucking uplift across the crest of 
some little swell, nothing less than the haling forth of new worlds; our half- 
turning descent into the hollow of its mate, the abysmal plunge of God- 
forgotten planets. Through all these phenomena and more — though I ran 
with wild horses over illimitable plains of rustling grass; though I crouched 
belly-flat under appalling fires of musketry; though I was Livingstone, 
painless, and incurious in the grip of his lion — my shut eyes saw the lamp 
swinging in its gimbals, the irregularly gliding patch of light on the steel 
ladder, and every elastic shadow in the corners of the frail angle-irons; 
while my body strove to accommodate itself to the infernal vibration of the 
machine. At the last I rolled limply on the floor, and woke to real life with a 
bruised nose and a great call to go on deck at once. 

“Tt’s all right,” said a voice in my booming ears. “Morgan and Laughton 
are worse than you!” 

I was gripping a rail. Mr. Pyecroft pointed with his foot to two bundles 
beside a torpedo-tube, which at Weymouth had been a signaller and a most 
able seaman. “She’d do better in a bigger sea,” said Mr. Pyecroft. “This lop 
is what fetches it up.” 

The sky behind us whitened as I laboured, and the first dawn drove down 
the Channel, tipping the wave-tops with a chill glare. To me that round 
wind which runs before the true day has ever been fortunate and of good 
omen. It cleared the trouble from my body, and set my soul dancing to 
267’s heel and toe across the northerly set of the waves — such waves as I 
had often watched contemptuously from the deck of a ten-thousand-ton 
liner. They shouldered our little hull sideways and passed, scalloped, and 
splayed out, toward the coast, carrying our white wake in loops along their 
hollow backs. In succession we looked down a lead-grey cutting of water 
for half a clear mile, were flung up on its ridge, beheld the Channel traffic 
— full-sailed to that fair breeze — all about us, and swung slantwise, light 
as a bladder, elastic as a basket, into the next furrow. Then the sun found us, 
struck the wet gray bows to living, leaping opal, the colourless deep to hard 
sapphire, the many sails to pearl, and the little steam-plume of our escape to 
an inconstant rainbow. 

“A fair day and a fair wind for all, thank God!” said Emanuel Pyecroft, 
throwing back the cowl-like hood of his blanket coat. His face was pitted 
with coal-dust and grime, pallid for lack of sleep; but his eyes shone like a 
gull’s. 

“I told you you’d see life. Think o’ the Pedantic now. Think o’ her 
Number One chasin’ the mobilised gobbies round the lower deck flats. 


Think o’ the pore little snotties now bein’ washed, fed, and taught, an’ the 
yeoman o’ signals with a pink eye wakin’ bright ‘an brisk to another 
perishin’ day of five-flag hoists. Whereas we shall caulk an’ smoke 
cigarettes, same as the Spanish destroyers did for three weeks after war was 
declared.” He dropped into the wardroom singing: — 

If you’re going to marry me, marry me, Bill, It’s no use muckin’ about! 

The man at the wheel, uniformed in what had once been a Tam-o’- 
shanter, a pair of very worn R.M.L.I. trousers rolled up to the knee, and a 
black sweater, was smoking a cigarette. Moorshed, in a gray Balaclava and 
a brown mackintosh with a flapping cape, hauled at our supplementary 
funnel guys, and a thing like a waiter from a Soho restaurant sat at the head 
of the engine-room ladder exhorting the unseen below. The following wind 
beat down our smoke and covered all things with an inch-thick layer of 
stokers, so that eyelids, teeth, and feet gritted in their motions. I began to 
see that my previous experiences among battleships and cruisers had been 
altogether beside the mark. 


PART II 


The wind went down with the sunset — 
The fog came up with the tide, 
When the Witch of the North took an Egg-shell (bis) 
With a little Blue Devil inside. 
Sink,” she said, “or swim,” she said, 
It’s all you will get from me. 
And that is the finish of him!” she said, 
And the Egg-shell went to sea. 


The wind got up with the morning, 
And the fog blew off with the rain, 
When the Witch of the North saw the Egg-shell 
And the little Blue Devil again. 
”Did you swim?” she said. “Did you sink?” she said, 
And the little Blue Devil replied: 
”For myself I swam, but I think,” he said, 
»There’s somebody sinking outside.” 


But for the small detail that I was a passenger and a civilian, and might 
not alter her course, torpedo-boat No. 267 was mine to me all that priceless 
day. Moorshed, after breakfast — frizzled ham and a devil that Pyecroft 
made out of sardines, anchovies, and French mustard smashed together with 
a spanner — showed me his few and simple navigating tools, and took an 
observation. Morgan, the signaller, let me hold the chamois leathers while 
he cleaned the searchlight (we seemed to be better equipped with electricity 
than most of our class), that lived under a bulbous umbrella-cover 
amidship. Then Pyecroft and Morgan, standing easy, talked together of the 
King’s Service as reformers and revolutionists, so notably, that were I not 
engaged on this tale I would, for its conclusion, substitute theirs. 

I would speak of Hinchcliffe — Henry Salt Hinchcliffe, first-class 
engine- room artificer, and genius in his line, who was prouder of having 
taken part in the Hat Crusade in his youth than of all his daring, his skill, 
and his nickel-steel nerve. I consorted with him for an hour in the packed 
and dancing engine-room, when Moorshed suggested “whacking her up” to 
eighteen knots, to see if she would stand it. The floor was ankle-deep in a 
creamy batter of oil and water; each moving part flicking more oil in 
zoetrope-circles, and the gauges invisible for their dizzy chattering on the 
chattering steel bulkhead. Leading stoker Grant, said to be a bigamist, an 
ox-eyed man smothered in hair, took me to the stokehold and planted me 
between a searing white furnace and some hell-hot iron plate for fifteen 
minutes, while I listened to the drone of fans and the worry of the sea 
without, striving to wrench all that palpitating firepot wide open. 


Then I came on deck and watched Moorshed — revolving in his orbit 
from the canvas bustle and torpedo-tubes aft, by way of engine-room, 
conning-tower, and wheel, to the doll’s house of a foc’sle — learned in 
experience withheld from me, moved by laws beyond my knowledge, 
authoritative, entirely adequate, and yet, in heart, a child at his play. I could 
not take ten steps along the crowded deck but I collided with some body or 
thing; but he and his satellites swung, passed, and returned on their 
vocations with the freedom and spaciousness of the well-poised stars. 

Even now I can at will recall every tone and gesture, with each dissolving 
picture inboard or overside — Hinchcliffe’s white arm buried to the 
shoulder in a hornet’s nest of spinning machinery; Moorshed’s halt and jerk 
to windward as he looked across the water; Pyecroft’s back bent over the 
Berthon collapsible boat, while he drilled three men in expanding it swiftly; 
the outflung white water at the foot of a homeward-bound Chinaman not a 
hundred yards away, and her shadow-slashed, rope-purfled sails bulging 
sideways like insolent cheeks; the ribbed and pitted coal-dust on our decks, 
all iridescent under the sun; the first filmy haze that paled the shadows of 
our funnels about lunch time; the gradual die-down and dulling over of the 
short, cheery seas; the sea that changed to a swell: the swell that crumbled 
up and ran allwhither oilily: the triumphant, almost audible roll inward of 
wandering fog-walls that had been stalking us for two hours, and — welt 
upon welt, chill as the grave — the drive of the interminable main fog of 
the Atlantic. We slowed to little more than steerage-way and lay listening. 
Presently a hand-bellows foghorn jarred like a corncrake, and there rattled 
out of the mist a big ship literally above us. We could count the rivets in her 
plates as we scrooped by, and the little drops of dew gathered below them. 

“Wonder why they’re always barks — always steel — always four- 
masted — an’ never less than two thousand tons. But they are,” said 
Pyecroft. He was out on the turtle-backed bows of her; Moorshed was at the 
wheel, and another man worked the whistle. 

“This fog is the best thing could ha’ happened to us,” said Moorshed. “It 
gives us our chance to run in on the quiet.... Hal-lo!” 

A cracked bell rang. Clean and sharp (beautifully grained, too), a 
bowsprit surged over our starboard bow, the bobstay confidentially hooking 
itself into our forward rail. 

I saw Pyecroft’s arm fly up; heard at the same moment the severing of 
the tense rope, the working of the wheel, Moorshed’s voice down the tube 
saying, “Astern a little, please, Mr. Hinchcliffe!” and Pyecroft’s cry, 
“Trawler with her gear down! Look out for our propeller, Sir, or we’ll be 


wrapped up in the rope.” 

267 surged quickly under my feet, as the pressure of the downward- 
bearing bobstay was removed. Half-a-dozen men of the foc’sle had already 
thrown out fenders, and stood by to bear off a just visible bulwark. 

Still going astern, we touched slowly, broadside on, to a suggestive 
crunching of fenders, and I looked into the deck of a Brixham trawler, her 
crew struck dumb. 

“Any luck?” said Moorshed politely. 

“Not till we met yeou,” was the answer. “The Lard he saved us from they 
big ships to be spitted by the little wan. Where be’e gwine tu with our fine 
new bobstay?” 

“Yah! You’ve had time to splice it by now,” said Pyecroft with contempt. 

“Aie; but we’m all crushed to port like aigs. You was runnin’ twenty- 
seven knots, us reckoned it. Didn’t us, Albert?” 

“Liker twenty-nine, an’ niver no whistle.” 

“Yes, we always do that. Do you want a tow to Brixham?” said 
Moorshed. 

A great silence fell upon those wet men of the sea. 

We lifted a little toward their side, but our silent, quick-breathing crew, 
braced and strained outboard, bore us off as though we had been a mere 
picket-boat. 

“What for?” said a puzzled voice. 

“For love; for nothing. Yov’ll be abed in Brixham by midnight.” 

“Yiss; but trawl’s down.” 

“No hurry. Pll pass you a line and go ahead. Sing out when you’re 
ready.” A rope smacked on their deck with the word; they made it fast; we 
slid forward, and in ten seconds saw nothing save a few feet of the wire 
rope running into fog over our stern; but we heard the noise of debate. 

“Catch a Brixham trawler letting go of a free tow in a fog,” said 
Moorshed listening. 

“But what in the world do you want him for?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’ll came in handy later.” 

“Was that your first collision?” 

“Yes.” I shook hands with him in silence, and our tow hailed us. 

“Aie! yeou little man-o’-war!” The voice rose muffled and wailing. 
“After us’ve upped trawl, us’ll be glad of a tow. Leave line just slack abaout 
as ‘tis now, and kip a good fine look-out be’ ind ‘ee.” 

“There’s an accommodatin’ blighter for you!” said Pyecroft. “Where 
does he expect we’ll be, with these currents evolutin’ like sailormen at the 


Agricultural Hall?” 

I left the bridge to watch the wire-rope at the stern as it drew out and 
smacked down upon the water. By what instinct or guidance 267 kept it 
from fouling her languidly flapping propeller, I cannot tell. The fog now 
thickened and thinned in streaks that bothered the eyes like the glare of 
intermittent flash-lamps; by turns granting us the vision of a sick sun that 
leered and fled, or burying all a thousand fathom deep in gulfs of vapours. 
At no time could we see the trawler though we heard the click of her 
windlass, the jar of her trawl-beam, and the very flap of the fish on her 
deck. Forward was Pyecroft with the lead; on the bridge Moorshed pawed a 
Channel chart; aft sat I, listening to the whole of the British Mercantile 
Marine (never a keel less) returning to England, and watching the fog-dew 
run round the bight of the tow back to its mother-fog. 

“Aie! yeou little man-o’-war! We’m done with trawl. You can take us 
home if you know the road.” 


“Right O!” said Moorshed. “We’ll give the fishmonger a run for his money. 
Whack her up, Mr. Hinchcliffe.” 


The next few hours completed my education. I saw that I ought to be 
afraid, but more clearly (this was when a liner hooted down the back of my 
neck) that any fear which would begin to do justice to the situation would, 
if yielded to, incapacitate me for the rest of my days. A shadow of spread 
sails, deeper than the darkening twilight, brooding over us like the wings of 
Azrael (Pyecroft said she was a Swede), and, miraculously withdrawn, 
persuaded me that there was a working chance that I should reach the beach 
— any beach — alive, if not dry; and (this was when an economical tramp 
laved our port-rail with her condenser water) were I so spared, I vowed I 
would tell my tale worthily. 

Thus we floated in space as souls drift through raw time. Night added 
herself to the fog, and I laid hold on my limbs jealously, lest they, too, 
should melt in the general dissolution. 

“Where’s that prevaricatin’ fishmonger?” said Pyecroft, turning a lantern 
on a scant yard of the gleaming wire-rope that pointed like a stick to my 
left. “He’s doin’ some fancy steerin’ on his own. No wonder Mr. Hincheliffe 
is blasphemious. The tow’s sheered off to starboard, Sir. He’l fair pull the 
stern out of us.” 

Moorshed, invisible, cursed through the megaphone into invisibility. 

“Aie! yeou little man-o’-war!” The voice butted through the fog with the 


monotonous insistence of a strayed sheep’s. “We don’t all like the road 
you’m takin’. “Tis no road to Brixham. You’!l be buckled up under Prawle 
Point by’mbye.” 

“Do you pretend to know where you are?” the megaphone roared. 

“Iss, I reckon; but there’s no pretence to me!” 

“O Peter!” said Pyecroft. “Let’s hang him at ‘is own gaff.” 

I could not see what followed, but Moorshed said: “Take another man 
with you. If you lose the tow, you’re done. PI slow her down.” 

I heard the dinghy splash overboard ere I could cry “Murder!” Heard the 
rasp of a boat-hook along the wire-rope, and then, as it had been in my ear, 
Pyecroft’s enormous and jubilant bellow astern: “Why, he’s here! Right 
atop of us! The blighter ‘as pouched half the tow, like a shark!” A long 
pause filled with soft Devonian bleatings. Then Pyecroft, solo arpeggie: 
“Rum? Rum? Rum? Is that all? Come an’ try it, uncle.” 

I lifted my face to where once God’s sky had been, and besought The 
Trues I might not die inarticulate, amid these half-worked miracles, but live 
at least till my fellow-mortals could be made one-millionth as happy as I 
was happy. I prayed and I waited, and we went slow — slow as the 
processes of evolution — till the boat-hook rasped again. 

“He’s not what you might call a scientific navigator,” said Pyecroft, still 
in the dinghy, but rising like a fairy from a pantomime trap. “The lead’s 
what ‘e goes by mostly; rum is what he’s come for; an’ Brixham is ‘is ‘ome. 
Lay on, Mucduff!” 

A white whiskered man in a frock-coat — as I live by bread, a frock- 
coat! — sea-boots, and a comforter crawled over the torpedo-tube into 
Moorshed’s grip and vanished forward. 

“EIl probably ‘old three gallon (look sharp with that dinghy!); but ‘is 
nephew, left in charge of the Agatha, wants two bottles command- 
allowance. You’re a tax-payer, Sir. Do you think that excessive?” 

“Lead there! Lead!” rang out from forward. 


“Didn’t I say ‘e wouldn’t understand compass deviations? Watch him close. 
It'll be worth it!” 


As I neared the bridge I heard the stranger say: “Let me zmell un!” and to 
his nose was the lead presented by a trained man of the King’s Navy. 

“PII tell ‘ee where to goo, if yeou’ll tell your donkey-man what to du. 
I’m no hand wi’ steam.” On these lines we proceeded miraculously, and, 
under Moorshed’s orders — I was the fisherman’s Ganymede, even as “M. 


de C.” had served the captain — I found both rum and curaçoa in a locker, 
and mixed them equal bulk in an enamelled iron cup. 

“Now we’m just abeam o’ where we should be,” he said at last, “an’ here 
we'll lay till she lifts. I’d take ʻe in for another bottle — and wan for my 
nevvy; but I reckon yeou’m shart-allowanced for rum. That’s nivver no 
Navy rum yeou’m give me. Knowed ‘ee by the smack tu un. Anchor now!” 

I was between Pyecroft and Moorshed on the bridge, and heard them 
spring to vibrating attention at my side. A man with a lead a few feet to port 
caught the panic through my body, and checked like a wild boar at gaze, for 
not far away an unmistakable ship’s bell was ringing. It ceased, and another 
began. 

“Them!” said Pyecroft. “Anchored!” 

“More!” said our pilot, passing me the cup, and I filled it. The trawler 
astern clattered vehemently on her bell. Pyecroft with a jerk of his arm 
threw loose the forward three-pounder. The bar of the back-sight was 
heavily blobbed with dew; the foresight was invisible. 

“No — they wouldn’t have their picket-boats out in this weather, though 
they ought to.” He returned the barrel to its crotch slowly. 

“Be yeou gwine to anchor?” said Macduff, smacking his lips, “or be yeou 
gwine straight on to Livermead Beach?” 

“Tell him what we’re driving at. Get it into his head somehow,” said 
Moorshed; and Pyecroft, snatching the cup from me, enfolded the old man 
with an arm and a mist of wonderful words. 

“And if you pull it off,” said Moorshed at the last, “I’ll give you a fiver.” 

“Lard! What’s fivers to me, young man? My nevvy, he likes ‘em; but I do 
cherish more on fine drink than filthy lucre any day 0’ God’s good weeks. 
Leave goo my arm, yeou common sailorman! I tall ‘ee, gentlemen, I hain’t 
the ram-faced, ruddle-nosed old fule yeou reckon I be. Before the mast I’ve 
fared in my time; fisherman I’ve been since I seed the unsense of sea- 
dangerin’. Baccy and spirits — yiss, an’ cigars too, I’ve run a plenty. I’m no 
blind harse or boy to be coaxed with your forty-mile free towin’ and rum 
atop of all. There’s none more sober to Brix’am this tide, I don’t care who 
‘tis — than me. I know — I know. Yander’m two great King’s ships. 
Yeou’m wishful to sink, burn, and destroy they while us kips ‘em busy 
sellin’ fish. No need tall me so twanty taime over. Us’Il find they ships! 
Us’ Il find ‘em, if us has to break our fine new bowsprit so close as Crump’s 
bull’s horn!” 

“Good egg!” quoth Moorshed, and brought his hand down on the wide 
shoulders with the smack of a beaver’s tail. 


“Us’ll go look for they by hand. Us’ll give they something to play upon; 
an’ do ‘ee deal with them faithfully, an’ may the Lard have mercy on your 
sowls! Amen. Put I in dinghy again.” 

The fog was as dense as ever — we moved in the very womb of night — 
but I cannot recall that I took the faintest note of it as the dinghy, guided by 
the tow-rope, disappeared toward the Agatha, Pyecroft rowing. The bell 
began again on the starboard bow. 

“We’re pretty near,’ said Moorshed, slowing down. “Out with the 
Berthon. (We’ll sell ‘em fish, too.) And if any one rows Navy-stroke, I'll 
break his jaw with the tiller. Mr. Hinchcliffe (this down the tube), “you’ll 
stay here in charge with Gregory and Shergold and the engine-room staff. 
Morgan stays, too, for signalling purposes.” A deep groan broke from 
Morgan’s chest, but he said nothing. “If the fog thins and you’re seen by 
any one, keep’em quiet with the signals. I can’t think of the precise lie just 
now, but you can, Morgan.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Suppose their torpedo-nets are down?” I whispered, shivering with 
excitement. 

“Tf they’ve been repairing minor defects all day, they won’t have any one 
to spare from the engine-room, and ‘Out nets!’ is a job for the whole ship’s 
company. I expect they’ ve trusted to the fog — like us. Well, Pyecroft?” 

That great soul had blown up on to the bridge like a feather. “‘Ad to see 
the first o’ the rum into the Agathites, Sir. They was a bit jealous o’ their 
commandin’ officer comin’ ‘ome so richly lacquered, and at first the 
conversazione languished, as you might say. But they sprang to attention 
ere I left. Six sharp strokes on the bells, if any of ‘em are sober enough to 
keep tally, will be the signal that our consort ‘as cast off her tow an’ is 
manceuvrin’ on ‘er own.” 

“Right O! Take Laughton with you in the dinghy. Put that Berthon over 
quietly there! Are you all right, Mr. Hinchcliffe?” 

I stood back to avoid the rush of half-a-dozen shadows dropping into the 
Berthon boat. A hand caught me by the slack of my garments, moved me in 
generous arcs through the night, and I rested on the bottom of the dinghy. 

“T want you for prima facie evidence, in case the vaccination don’t take,” 
said Pyecroft in my ear. “Push off, Alf!” 

The last bell-ringing was high overhead. It was followed by six little 
tinkles from the Agatha, the roar of her falling anchor, the clash of pans, 
and loose shouting. 

“Where be gwine tu? Port your ‘ellum. Aie! you mud-dredger in the 


fairway, goo astern! Out boats! She’ll sink us!” 

A clear-cut Navy voice drawled from the clouds: “Quiet! you gardeners 
there. This is the Cryptic at anchor.” 

“Thank you for the range,” said Pyecroft, and paddled gingerly. “Feel 
well out in front of you, Alf. Remember your fat fist is our only Marconi 
installation.” The voices resumed: 

“Bournemouth steamer he says she be.” 

“Then where be Brixham Harbor?” 


“Damme, I’m a tax-payer tu. They’ve no right to cruise about this way. 
Pl have the laa on ‘ee if anything carries away.” 


Then the man-of-war: 

“Short on your anchor! Heave short, you howling maniacs! You’ll get 
yourselves smashed in a minute if you drift.” 

The air was full of these and other voices as the dinghy, checking, swung. 
I passed one hand down Laughton’s stretched arm and felt an iron 
gooseneck and a foot or two of a backward-sloping torpedo-net boom. The 
other hand I laid on broad, cold iron — even the flanks of H.M.S. Cryptic, 
which is twelve thousand tons. 

I heard a scrubby, raspy sound, as though Pyecroft had chosen that hour 
to shave, and I smelled paint. “Drop aft a bit, Alf; we’ll put a stencil under 
the stern six-inch casements.” 

Boom by boom Laughlin slid the dinghy along the towering curved wall. 
Once, twice, and again we stopped, and the keen scrubbing sound was 
renewed. 

“Umpires are ‘ard-’earted blighters, but this ought to convince ‘em.... 
Captain Panke’s stern-walk is now above our defenceless ‘eads. Repeat the 
evolution up the starboard side, Alf.” 

I was only conscious that we moved around an iron world palpitating 
with life. Though my knowledge was all by touch — as, for example, when 
Pyecroft led my surrendered hand to the base of some bulging sponson, or 
when my palm closed on the knife-edge of the stem and patted it timidly — 
yet I felt lonely and unprotected as the enormous, helpless ship was 
withdrawn, and we drifted away into the void where voices sang: 


Tom Pearce, Tom Pearce, lend me thy gray mare, 

All along, out along, down along lea! 

I want for to go to Widdicombe Fair 

With Bill Brewer, Sam Sewer, Peter Gumey, Harry Hawke, 


Old Uncle Tom Cobley an’ all! 


“That’s old Sinbad an’ ‘is little lot from the Agatha! Give way, Alf! You 
might sing somethin’, too.” 
“Tm no burnin’ Patti. Ain’t there noise enough for you, Pye?” 


“Yes, but it’s only amateurs. Give me the tones of ‘earth and ‘ome. Ha! 
List to the blighter on the ‘orizon sayin’ his prayers, Navy-fashion. 
‘Eaven ‘elp me argue that way when I’m a warrant-officer!” 


We headed with little lapping strokes toward what seemed to be a fair- 
sized riot. 

“An’ I’ve ‘eard the Devolution called a happy ship, too,” said Pyecroft. 
“Just shows ‘ow a man’s misled by prejudice. She’s peevish — that’s what 
she is — nasty-peevish. Prob’ly all because the Agathites are scratching ‘er 
paint. Well, rub along, Alf. I’ve got the lymph!” 

A voice, which Mr. Pyecroft assured me belonged to a chief carpenter, 
was speaking through an aperture (starboard bow twelve-pounder on the 
lower deck). He did not wish to purchase any fish, even at grossly reduced 
rates. Nobody wished to buy any fish. This ship was the Devolution at 
anchor, and desired no communication with shore boats. 

“Mark how the Navy ‘olds it’s own. He’s sober. The Agathites are not, as 
you might say, an’ yet they can’t live with ‘im. It’s the discipline that does 
it. ‘Ark to the bald an’ unconvincin’ watch-officer chimin’ in. I wonder 
where Mr. Moorshed has got to?” 

We drifted down the Devolution’s side, as we had drifted down her 
sister’s; and we dealt with her in that dense gloom as we had dealt with her 
sister. 

“Whai! ‘Tis a man-o’-war, after all! I can see the captain’s whisker all 
gilt at the edges! We took ‘ee for the Bournemouth steamer. Three cheers 
for the real man-o’-war!” 

That cry came from under the Devolution’s stern. Pyecroft held 
something in his teeth, for I heard him mumble, “Our Mister Moorshed!” 

Said a boy’s voice above us, just as we dodged a jet of hot water from 
some valve: “I don’t half like that cheer. If Pd been the old man I’d ha’ 
turned loose the quick-firers at the first go-off. Aren’t they rowing Navy- 
stroke, yonder?” 

“True,” said Pyecroft, listening to retreating oars. “It’s time to go ‘ome 
when snotties begin to think. The fog’s thinnin’, too.” 


I felt a chill breath on my forehead, and saw a few feet of the steel stand 
out darker than the darkness, disappear — it was then the dinghy shot away 
from it — and emerge once more. 

“Hallo! what boat’s that?” said the voice suspiciously. 

“Why, I do believe it’s a real man-o’-war, after all,” said Pyecroft, and 
kicked Laughton. 

“What’s that for?” Laughton was no dramatist. 

“Answer in character, you blighter! Say somethin’ opposite.” 

“What boat’s thatt?” The hail was repeated. 


“What do yee say-ay?” Pyecroft bellowed, and, under his breath to me: 
“Give us a hand.” 


“Its called the Marietta — F. J. Stokes — Torquay,” I began, 
quaveringly. “At least, that’s the name on the name-board. I’ve been dining 
— ona yacht.” 

“T see.” The voice shook a little, and my way opened before me with 
disgraceful ease. 


“Yesh. Dining private yacht. Eshmesheralda. I belong to Torquay Yacht 
Club. Are you member Torquay Yacht Club?” 


“You’d better go to bed, Sir. Good-night.” We slid into the rapidly 
thinning fog. 

“Dig out, Alf. Put your nix mangiare back into it. The fog’s peelin’ off 
like a petticoat. Where’s Two Six Seven?” 

“T can’t see her,” I replied, “but there’s a light low down ahead.” 

“The Agatha!” They rowed desperately through the uneasy dispersal of 
the fog for ten minutes and ducked round the trawler’s bow. 

“Well, Emanuel means ‘God with us’ — so far.” Pyecroft wiped his 
brow, laid a hand on the low rail, and as he boosted me up to the trawler, I 
saw Moorshed’s face, white as pearl in the thinning dark. 

“Was it all right?” said he, over the bulwarks. 


“Vaccination ain’t in it. She’s took beautiful. But where’s 267, Sir?” 
Pyecroft replied. 


“Gone. We came here as the fog lifted. I gave the Devolution four. Was 
that you behind us?” 

“Yes, sir; but I only got in three on the Devolution. I gave the Cryptic 
nine, though. They’re what you might call more or less vaccinated.” 


He lifted me inboard, where Moorshed and six pirates lay round the 
Agatha’s hatch. There was a hint of daylight in the cool air. 

“Where is the old man?” I asked. 

“Still selling ‘em fish, I suppose. He’s a darling! But I wish I could get 
this filthy paint off my hands. Hallo! What the deuce is the Cryptic 
signalling?” 

A pale masthead light winked through the last of the fog. It was answered 
by a white pencil to the southward. 

“Destroyer signalling with searchlight.” Pyecroft leaped on the stern- 
rail. “The first part is private signals. Ah! now she’s Morsing against the 
fog. ‘P-O-S-T’ — yes, ‘postpone’ — ’D-E-P-’ (go on)! ‘departure — till — 
further — orders — which — will — be com” (he’s dropped the other m) 
“‘unicated — verbally. End,’.” He swung round. “Cryptic is now 
answering: ‘Ready — proceed — immediately. What — news — promised 
— destroyer — flotilla?’” 

“Hallo!” said Moorshed. “Well, never mind, They’!] come too late.” 

“Whew! That’s some ‘igh-born suckling on the destroyer. Destroyer 
signals: ‘Care not. All will be known later.’ What merry beehive’s broken 
loose now?” 

“What odds! We’ve done our little job.” 

“Why — why — it’s Two Six Seven!” 

Here Pyecroft dropped from the rail among the fishy nets and shook the 
Agatha with heavings. Moorshed cast aside his cigarette, looked over the 
stern, and fell into his subordinate’s arms. I heard the guggle of engines, the 
rattle of a little anchor going over not a hundred yards away, a cough, and 
Morgan’s subdued hail. ... So far as I remember, it was Laughton whom I 
hugged; but the men who hugged me most were Pyecroft and Moorshed, 
adrift among the fishy nets. 

There was no semblance of discipline in our flight over the Agatha’s side, 
nor, indeed, were ordinary precautions taken for the common safety, 
because (I was in the Berthon) they held that patent boat open by hand for 
the most part. We regained our own craft, cackling like wild geese, and 
crowded round Moorshed and Hinchcliffe. Behind us the Agatha’s boat, 
returning from her fish-selling cruise, yelled: “Have ‘ee done the trick? 
Have ‘ee done the trick?” and we could only shout hoarsely over the stern, 
guaranteeing them rum by the hold-full. 

“Fog got patchy here at 12:27,” said Henry Salt Hinchcliffe, growing 
clearer every instant in the dawn. “Went down to Brixham Harbour to keep 
out of the road. Heard whistles to the south and went to look. I had her up 


to sixteen good. Morgan kept on shedding private Red Fleet signals out of 
the signal-book, as the fog cleared, till we was answered by three 
destroyers. Morgan signalled ‘em by searchlight: ‘Alter course to South 
Seventeen East, so as not to lose time,’ They came round quick. We kept 
well away — on their port beam — and Morgan gave ‘em their orders.” He 
looked at Morgan and coughed. 

“The signalman, acting as second in command,” said Morgan, swelling, 
“then informed destroyer flotilla that Cryptic and Devolution had made 
good defects, and, in obedience to Admiral’s supplementary orders (I was 
afraid they might suspect that, but they didn’t), had proceeded at seven 
knots at 11:23 p. M. to rendezvous near Channel Islands, seven miles 
N.N.W. the Casquet light. (I’ve rendezvoused there myself, Sir.) Destroyer 
flotilla would therefore follow cruisers and catch up with them on their 
course. Destroyer flotilla then dug out on course indicated, all funnels 
sparking briskly.” 

“Who were the destroyers?” 

“Wraith, Kobbold, Stiletto, Lieutenant-Commander A. L. Hignett, acting 
under Admiral’s orders to escort cruisers received off the Dodman at 7 P. 
M. They’d come slow on account of fog.” 

“Then who were you?” 

“We were the Afrite, port-engine broke down, put in to Torbay, and there 
instructed by Cryptic, previous to her departure with Devolution) to inform 
Commander Hignett of change of plans. Lieutenant-Commander Hignett 
signalled that our meeting was quite providential. After this we returned to 
pick up our commanding officer, and being interrogated by Cryptic, marked 
time signalling as requisite, which you may have seen. The Agatha 
representing the last known rallying-point — or, as I should say, pivot- ship 
of the evolution — it was decided to repair to the Agatha at conclusion of 
manoeuvre.” 

“Ts there such a thing as one fine big drink aboard this one fine big 
battleship?” “Can do, sir,” said Pyecroft, and got it. Beginning with Mr. 
Moorshed and ending with myself, junior to the third first-class stoker, we 
drank, and it was as water of the brook, that two and a half inches of stiff, 
treacly, Navy rum. And we looked each in the other’s face, and we nodded, 
bright-eyed, burning with bliss. 

Moorshed walked aft to the torpedo-tubes and paced back and forth, a 
captain victorious on his own quarterdeck; and the triumphant day broke 
over the green-bedded villas of Torquay to show us the magnitude of our 
victory. There lay the cruisers (I have reason to believe that they had made 


good their defects). They were each four hundred and forty feet long and 
sixty-six wide; they held close upon eight hundred men apiece, and they 
had cost, say, a million and a half the pair. And they were ours, and they did 
not know it. Indeed, the Cryptic, senior ship, was signalling vehement 
remarks to our address, which we did not notice. 

“If you take these glasses, you’ll get the general run o’ last night’s 
vaccination,” said Pyecroft. “Each one represents a torpedo got ‘ome, as 
you might say.” 

I saw on the Cryptic’s port side, as she lay half a mile away across the 
glassy water, four neat white squares in outline, a white blur in the centre. 

“There are five more to starboard. ‘Ere’s the original!” He handed me a 
paint-dappled copper stencil-plate, two feet square, bearing in the centre the 
six-inch initials, “G.M.” 


“Ten minutes ago I’d ha’ eulogised about that little trick of ours, but 
Morgan’s performance has short-circuited me. Are you happy, Morgan?” 


“Bustin’,” said the signalman briefly. 

“You may be. Gawd forgive you, Morgan, for as Queen ‘Enrietta said to 
the ‘ousemaid, J never will. Pd ha’ given a year’s pay for ten minutes o’ 
your signallin’ work this mornin’.” 

“T wouldn’t ‘ave took it up,” was the answer. “Perishin’ ‘Eavens above! 
Look at the Devolution’s semaphore!” Two black wooden arms waved from 
the junior ship’s upper bridge. “They’ve seen it.” 

“The mote on their neighbour’s beam, of course,” said Pyecroft, and read 
syllable by syllable: “‘Captain Malan to Captain Panke. Is — sten — cilled 
frieze your starboard side new Admiralty regulation, or your Number One’s 
private expense?’ Now Cryptic is saying, ‘Not understood.’ Poor old 
Crippy, the Devolute’s raggin’ ‘er sore. ‘Who is G.M.?’ she says. That’s 
fetched the Cryptic. She’s answerin’: ‘You ought to know. Examine own 
paintwork.’ Oh, Lord! they’re both on to it now. This is balm. This is 
beginning to be balm. I forgive you, Morgan!” 

Two frantic pipes twittered. From either cruiser a whaler dropped into the 
water and madly rowed round the ship: as a gay-coloured hoist rose to the 
Cryptic’s yardarm: “Destroyer will close at once. Wish to speak by 
semaphore.” Then on the bridge semaphore itself: “Have been trying to 
attract your attention last half hour. Send commanding officer aboard at 
once.” 

“Our attention? After all the attention we’ve given ‘er, too,” said 


Pyecroft. “What a greedy old woman!” To Moorshed: “Signal from the 
Cryptic, Sir.” 

“Never mind that!” said the boy, peering through his glasses. “Our 
dinghy quick, or they’ll paint our marks out. Come along!” 

By this time I was long past even hysteria. I remember Pyecroft’s 
bending back, the surge of the driven dinghy, a knot of amazed faces as we 
skimmed the Cryptic’s ram, and the dropped jaw of the midshipman in her 
whaler when we barged fairly into him. 

“Mind my paint!” he yelled. 

“You mind mine, snotty,” said Moorshed. “I was all night putting these 
little ear-marks on you for the umpires to sit on. Leave ‘em alone.” 

We splashed past him to the Devolution’s boat, where sat no one less than 
her first lieutenant, a singularly unhandy-looking officer. 

“What the deuce is the meaning of this?” he roared, with an accusing 
forefinger. 

“You’re sunk, that’s all. You’ve been dead half a tide.” 

“Dead, am I? Pll show you whether I’m dead or not, Sir!” 

“Well, you may be a survivor,” said Moorshed ingratiatingly, “though it 
isn’t at all likely.” 

The officer choked for a minute. The midshipman crouched up in stern 
said, half aloud: “Then I was right — last night.” 


“Yesh,” I gasped from the dinghy’s coal-dust. “Are you member Torquay 
Yacht Club?” 


“Hell!” said the first lieutenant, and fled away. The Cryptic’s boat was 
already at that cruiser’s side, and semaphores flicked zealously from ship to 
ship. We floated, a minute speck, between the two hulls, while the pipes 
went for the captain’s galley on the Devolution. 

“That’s all right,” said Moorshed. “Wait till the gangway’s down and then 
board her decently. We oughtn’t to be expected to climb up a ship we’ve 
sunk.” 

Pyecroft lay on his disreputable oars till Captain Malan, full-uniformed, 
descended the Devolution’s side. With due compliments — not 
acknowledged, I grieve to say — we fell in behind his sumptuous galley, 
and at last, upon pressing invitation, climbed, black as sweeps all, the 
lowered gangway of the Cryptic. At the top stood as fine a constellation of 
marine stars as ever sang together of a moming on a King’s ship. Every one 
who could get within earshot found that his work took him aft. I counted 


eleven able seamen polishing the breechblock of the stern nine-point-two, 
four marines zealously relieving each other at the life-buoy, six call-boys, 
nine midshipmen of the watch, exclusive of naval cadets, and the higher 
ranks past all census. 

“If I die o’ joy,” said Pyecroft behind his hand, “remember I died 
forgivin’ Morgan from the bottom of my ‘eart, because, like Martha, we 
‘ave scoffed the better part. You’d better try to come to attention, Sir.” 

Moorshed ran his eye voluptuously over the upper deck battery, the huge 
beam, and the immaculate perspective of power. Captain Panke and Captain 
Malan stood on the well-browned flash-plates by the dazzling hatch. 
Precisely over the flagstaff I saw Two Six Seven astern, her black petticoat 
half hitched up, meekly floating on the still sea. She looked like the pious 
Abigail who has just spoken her mind, and, with folded hands, sits thanking 
Heaven among the pieces. I could almost have sworn that she wore black 
worsted gloves and had a little dry cough. But it was Captain Panke that 
coughed so austerely. He favoured us with a lecture on uniform, 
deportment, and the urgent necessity of answering signals from a senior 
ship. He told us that he disapproved of masquerading, that he loved 
discipline, and would be obliged by an explanation. And while he delivered 
himself deeper and more deeply into our hands, I saw Captain Malan wince. 
He was watching Moorshed’s eye. 

“I belong to Blue Fleet, Sir. I command Number Two Six Seven,” said 
Moorshed, and Captain Planke was dumb. “Have you such a thing as a 
frame- plan of the Cryptic aboard?” He spoke with winning politeness as he 
opened a small and neatly folded paper. 

“T have, sir.” The little man’s face was working with passion. 

“Ah! Then I shall be able to show you precisely where you were 
torpedoed last night in” — he consulted the paper with one finely arched 
eyebrow — ”in nine places. And since the Devolution is, I understand, a 
sister ship” — he bowed slightly toward Caplain Malan — ”the same plan 
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I had followed the clear precision of each word with a dumb amazement 
which seemed to leave my mind abnormally clear. I saw Captain Malan’s 
eye turn from Moorshed and seek that of the Cryptic’s commander. And he 
telegraphed as clearly as Moorshed was speaking: “My dear friend and 
brother officer, I know Panke; you know Panke; we know Panke — good 
little Panke! In less than three Greenwich chronometer seconds Panke will 
make an enormous ass of himself, and I shall have to put things straight, 
unless you who are a man of tact and discernment — — ” 


“Carry on.” The Commander’s order supplied the unspoken word. The 
cruiser boiled about her business around us; watch and watch officers 
together, up to the limit of noise permissible. I saw Captain Malan turn to 
his senior. 

“Come to my cabin!” said Panke gratingly, and led the way. Pyecroft and 
I stayed still. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Pyecroft. “They daren’t leave us loose aboard for one 
revolution,” and I knew that he had seen what I had seen. 

“You, too!” said Captain Malan, returning suddenly. We passed the sentry 
between white enamelled walls of speckless small arms, and since that 
Royal Marine Light infantryman was visibly suffocating from curiosity, I 
winked at him. We entered the chintz-adorned, photo-speckled, brass- 
fendered, tile-stoved main cabin. Moorshed, with a ruler, was 
demonstrating before the frame-plan of H.M.S. Cryptic. 

“ — making nine stencils in all of my initials G.M.,” I heard him say. 
“Further, you will find attached to your rudder, and you, too, Sir’ — he 
bowed to Captain Malan yet again — ”one fourteen-inch Mark IV practice 
torpedo, as issued to first-class torpedo-boats, properly buoyed. I have sent 
full particulars by telegraph to the umpires, and have requested them to 
judge on the facts as they — appear.” He nodded through the large window 
to the stencilled Devolution awink with brass work in the morning sun, and 
ceased. 

Captain Panke faced us. I remembered that this was only play, and caught 
myself wondering with what keener agony comes the real defeat. 

“Good God, Johnny!” he said, dropping his lower lip like a child, “this 
young pup says he has put us both out of action. Inconceivable — eh? My 
first command of one of the class. Eh? What shall we do with him? What 
shall we do with him — eh?” 

“As far as I can see, there’s no getting over the stencils,” his companion 
answered. 

“Why didn’t I have the nets down? Why didn’t I have the nets down?” 
The cry tore itself from Captain Panke’s chest as he twisted his hands. 


“I suppose we’d better wait and find out what the umpires will say. The 
Admiral won’t be exactly pleased.” Captain Malan spoke very soothingly. 
Moorshed looked out through the stern door at Two Six Seven. Pyecroft and 
I, at attention, studied the paintwork opposite. Captain Panke had dropped 
into his desk chair, and scribbled nervously at a blotting-pad. 


Just before the tension became unendurable, he looked at his junior for a 
lead. “What — what are you going to do about it, Johnny — eh?” 

“Well, if you don’t want him, I’m going to ask this young gentleman to 
breakfast, and then we’ll make and mend clothes till the umpires have 
decided.” 

Captain Panke flung out a hand swiftly. 

“Come with me,” said Captain Malan. “Your men had better go back in 
the dinghy to — their — own — ship.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Moorshed, and passed out behind the captain. We 
followed at a respectful interval, waiting till they had ascended the ladder. 

Said the sentry, rigid as the naked barometer behind him: “For Gawd’s 
sake! ‘Ere, come ‘ere! For Gawd’s sake! What’s ‘appened? Oh! come ‘ere 
an’ tell.” 

“Tell? You?” said Pyecroft. Neither man’s lips moved, and the words 
were whispers: “Your ultimate illegitimate grandchildren might begin to 
understand, not you — nor ever will.” 


“Captain Malan’s galley away, Sir,” cried a voice above; and one replied: 
“Then get those two greasers into their dinghy and hoist the blue peter. 
We’re out of action.” 


“Can you do it, Sir?” said Pyecroft at the foot of the ladder. “Do you 
think it is in the English language, or do you not?” 

“I don’t think I can, but I’ Il try. If it takes me two years, I’ II try.” 
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There are witnesses who can testify that I have used no artifice. I have, 
on the contrary, cut away priceless slabs of opus alexandrinum. My gold I 
have lacquered down to dull bronze, my purples overlaid with sepia of the 
sea, and for hell-hearted ruby and blinding diamond I have substituted pale 
amethyst and mere jargoon. Because I would say again “Disregarding the 
inventions of the Marine Captain whose other name is Gubbins, let a plain 
statement suffice.” 


THE KING’S TASK 


After the sack of the City, when Rome was sunk to a name, 

In the years when the Lights were darkened, or ever Saint Wilfrid came. 
Low on the borders of Britain, the ancient poets sing, 

Between the cliff and the forest there ruled a Saxon king. 


Stubborn all were his people, a stark and a jealous horde — 

Not to be schooled by the cudgel, scarce to be cowed by the sword; 
Blithe to turn at their pleasure, bitter to cross in their mood, 

And set on the ways of their choosing as the hogs of Andred’s Wood ... 


They made them laws in the Witan, the laws of flaying and fine, 
Folkland, common and pannage, the theft and the track of kine; 
Statutes of tun and of market for the fish and the malt and the meal, 
The tax on the Bramber packhorse and the tax on the Hastings keel. 
Over the graves of the Druids and over the wreck of Rome 

Rudely but deeply they bedded the plinth of the days to come. 

Behind the feet of the Legions and before the Northman’s ire, 

Rudely but greatly begat they the body of state and of shire. 

Rudely but greatly they laboured, and their labour stands till now 

If we trace on our ancient headlands the twist of their eight-ox plough. 


THE COMPREHENSION OF PRIVATE 
COPPER 


Private Copper’s father was a Southdown shepherd; in early youth Copper 
had studied under him. Five years’ army service had somewhat blunted 
Private Copper’s pastoral instincts, but it occurred to him as a memory of 
the Chalk that sheep, or in this case buck, do not move towards one across 
turf, or in this case, the Colesberg kopjes unless a stranger, or in this case an 
enemy, is in the neighbourhood. Copper, helmet back-first advanced with 
caution, leaving his mates of the picket full a mile behind. The picket, 
concerned for its evening meal, did not protest. A year ago it would have 
been an officers command, moving as such. To-day it paid casual 
allegiance to a Canadian, nominally a sergeant, actually a trooper of 
Irregular Horse, discovered convalescent in Naauwport Hospital, and 
forthwith employed on odd jobs. Private Copper crawled up the side of a 
bluish rock-strewn hill thinly fringed with brush atop, and remembering 
how he had peered at Sussex conies through the edge of furze-clumps, 
cautiously parted the dry stems before his face. At the foot of the long slope 
sat three farmers smoking. To his natural lust for tobacco was added 
personal wrath because spiky plants were pricking his belly, and Private 
Copper slid the backsight up to fifteen hundred yards.... 

“Good evening, Khaki. Please don’t move,” said a voice on his left, and 
as he jerked his head round he saw entirely down the barrel of a well-kept 
Lee-Metford protruding from an insignificant tuft of thorn. Very few graven 
images have moved less than did Private Copper through the next ten 
seconds. 

“Tt’s nearer seventeen hundred than fifteen,’ said a young man in an 
obviously ready-made suit of grey tweed, possessing himself of Private 
Copper’s rifle. “Thank you. We’ve got a post of thirty-seven men out 
yonder. You’ve eleven — eh? We don’t want to kill ‘em. We have no 
quarrel with poor uneducated Khakis, and we do not want prisoners we do 
not keep. It is demoralising to both sides — eh?” 

Private Cooper did not feel called upon to lay down the conduct of 
guerilla warfare. This dark-skinned, dark-haired, and dark-eyed stranger 
was his first intimate enemy. He spoke, allowing for a clipped cadence that 
recalled to Copper vague memories of Umballa, in precisely the same 
offensive accent that the young squire of Wilmington had used fifteen years 


ago when he caught and kicked Alf Copper, a rabbit in each pocket, out of 
the ditches of Cuckmere. The enemy looked Copper up and down, folded 
and re-pocketed a copy of an English weekly which he had been reading, 
and said: “You seem an inarticulate sort of swine — like the rest of them — 
eh?” 

“You,” said Copper, thinking, somehow, of the crushing answers he had 
never given to the young squire, “are a renegid. Why, you ain’t Dutch. 
You’re English, same as me.” 

“No, khaki. If you cannot talk civilly to a gentleman I will blow your 
head off.” 

Copper cringed, and the action overbalanced him so that he rolled some 
six or eight feet downhill, under the lee of a rough rock. His brain was 
working with a swiftness and clarity strange in all his experience of Alf 
Copper. While he rolled he spoke, and the voice from his own jaws amazed 
him: “If you did, ‘twouldn’t make you any less of a renegid.” As a useful 
afterthought he added: “I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

The young man was at his side in a flash. Copper made no motion to rise, 
but, cross-legged under the rock, grunted: “‘Ow much did old Krujer pay 
you for this? What was you wanted for at ‘ome? Where did you desert 
from?” 

“Khaki,” said the young man, sitting down in his turn, “you are a shade 
better than your mates. You did not make much more noise than a yoke of 
oxen when you tried to come up this hill, but you are an ignorant diseased 
beast like the rest of your people — eh? When you were at the Ragged 
Schools did they teach you any history, Tommy — ’istory I mean?” 

“Don’t need no schoolin’ to know a renegid,” said Copper. He had made 
three yards down the hill — out of sight, unless they could see through 
rocks, of the enemy’s smoking party. 


The young man laughed; and tossed the soldier a black sweating stick of 
“True Affection.” (Private Copper had not smoked a pipe for three weeks.) 


“You don’t get this — eh?” said the young man. “We do. We take it from 
the trains as we want it. You can keep the cake — you po-ah Tommee.” 
Copper rammed the good stuff into his long-cold pipe and puffed 
luxuriously. Two years ago the sister of gunner-guard De Souza, East India 
Railway, had, at a dance given by the sergeants to the Allahabad Railway 
Volunteers, informed Copper that she could not think of waltzing with “a 
poo-ah Tommee.” Private Copper wondered why that memory should have 


returned at this hour. 

“T’m going to waste a little trouble on you before I send you back to your 
picket quite naked — eh? Then you can say how you were overpowered by 
twenty of us and fired off your last round — like the men we picked up at 
the drift playing cards at Stryden’s farm — eh? What’s your name — eh?” 

Private Copper thought for a moment of a far-away housemaid who 
might still, if the local postman had not gone too far, be interested in his 
fate. On the other hand, he was, by temperament, economical of the truth. 
“Pennycuik,” he said, “John Pennycuik.” 

“Thank you. Well, Mr. John Pennycuik, I’m going to teach you a little 
‘istory, as you’d call it — eh?” 

““Ow!” said Copper, stuffing his left hand in his mouth. “So long since 
I’ve smoked I’ve burned my ‘and — an’ the pipe’s dropped too. No 
objection to my movin’ down to fetch it, is there — Sir?” 

“T’ve got you covered,” said the young man, graciously, and Private 
Copper, hopping on one leg, because of his sprain, recovered the pipe yet 
another three yards downhill and squatted under another rock slightly larger 
than the first. A roundish boulder made a pleasant rest for his captor, who 
sat cross-legged once more, facing Copper, his rifle across his knee, his 
hand on the trigger-guard. 

“Well, Mr. Pennycuik, as I was going to tell you. A little after you were 
bom in your English workhouse, your kind, honourable, brave country, 
England, sent an English gentleman, who could not tell a lie, to say that so 
long as the sun rose and the rivers ran in their courses the Transvaal would 
belong to England. Did you ever hear that, khaki — eh?” 

“Oh no, Sir,” said Copper. This sentence about the sun and the rivers 
happened to be a very aged jest of McBride, the professional humorist of D 
Company, when they discussed the probable length of the war. Copper had 
thrown beef-tins at McBride in the grey dawn of many wet and dry camps 
for intoning it. 

“Of course you would not. Now, mann, I tell you, listen.” He spat aside 
and cleared his throat. “Because of that little promise, my father he moved 
into the Transvaal and bought a farm — a little place of twenty or thirty 
thousand acres, don’t — you — know.” 

The tone, in spite of the sing-song cadence fighting with the laboured 
parody of the English drawl, was unbearably like the young Wilmington 
squire’s, and Copper found himself saying: “I ought to. I’ve ‘elped burn 
some.” 

“Yes, you’ll pay for that later. And he opened a store.” 


“Ho! Shopkeeper was he?” 

“The kind you call “Sir” and sweep the floor for, Pennycuik.... You see, 
in those days one used to believe in the British Government. My father did. 
Then the Transvaal wiped thee earth with the English. They beat them six 
times running. You know thatt — eh?” 

“Tsn’t what we’ve come ‘ere for.” 

“But my father (he knows better now) kept on believing in the English. I 
suppose it was the pretty talk about rivers and suns that cheated him — eh? 
Anyhow, he believed in his own country. Inn his own country. So — you 
see — he was a little startled when he found himself handed over to the 
Transvaal as a prisoner of war. That’s what it came to, Tommy — a prisoner 
of war. You know what that is — eh? England was too honourable and too 
gentlemanly to take trouble. There were no terms made for my father.” 

“So ‘e made ‘em ‘imself. Useful old bird.” Private Copper sliced up 
another pipeful and looked out across the wrinkled sea of kopjes, through 
which came the roar of the rushing Orange River, so unlike quiet 
Cuckmere. 


The young man’s face darkened. “I think I shall sjambok you myself when 
I’ve quite done with you. No, my father (he was a fool) made no terms 

for eight years — ninety-six months — and for every day of them the 
Transvaal made his life hell for my father and — his people.” 


“T’m glad to hear that,” said the impenitent Copper. 

“Are you? You can think of it when I’m taking the skin off your back — 
eh?... My father, he lost everything — everything down to his self-respect. 
You don’t know what thatt means — eh?” 

“Why?” said Copper. “I’m smokin’ baccy stole by a renegid. Why 
wouldn’t I know?” 

If it came to a flogging on that hillside there might be a chance of 
reprisals. Of course, he might be marched to the Boer camp in the next 
valley and there operated upon; but Army life teaches no man to cross 
bridges unnecessarily. 

“Yes, after eight years, my father, cheated by your bitch of a country, he 
found out who was the upper dog in South Africa.” 

“That’s me,” said Copper valiantly. “If it takes another ‘alf century, it’s 
me an’ the likes of me.” 

“You? Heaven help you! You’ll be screaming at a wagon-wheel in an 
hour.... Then it struck my father that he’d like to shoot the people who’d 


betrayed him. You — you — you! He told his son all about it. He told him 
never to trust the English. He told him to do them all the harm he could. 
Mann, I tell you, I don’t want much telling. I was born in the Transvaal — 
I’m a burgher. If my father didn’t love the English, by the Lord, mann, I tell 
you, I hate them from the bottom of my soul.” 

The voice quavered and ran high. Once more, for no conceivable reason, 
Private Copper found his inward eye turned upon Umballa cantonments of 
a dry dusty afternoon, when the saddle-coloured son of a local hotel-keeper 
came to the barracks to complain of a theft of fowls. He saw the dark face, 
the plover’s-egg-tinted eyeballs, and the thin excited hands. Above all, he 
remembered the passionate, queerly-strung words. Slowly he returned to 
South Africa, using the very sentence his sergeant had used to the poultry 
man. 

“Go on with your complaint. I’m listenin’.” 

“Complaint! Complaint about you, you ox! We strip and kick your sort 
by thousands.” 

The young man rocked to and fro above the rifle, whose muzzle thus 
deflected itself from the pit of Private Copper’s stomach. His face was 
dusky with rage. 

“Yess, I’m a Transvaal burgher. It took us about twenty years to find out 
how rotten you were. We know and you know it now. Your army — it is the 
laughing-stock of the Continent.” He tapped the newspaper in his pocket, 
“You think you’re going to win, you poor fools. Your people — your own 
people — your silly rotten fools of people will crawl out of it as they did 
after Majuba. They are beginning now. Look what your own working 
classes, the diseased, lying, drinking white stuff that you come out of, are 
saying.” He thrust the English weekly, doubled at the leading article, on 
Copper’s knee. “See what dirty dogs your masters are. They do not even 
back you in your dirty work. We cleared the country down to Ladysmith — 
to Estcourt. We cleared the country down to Colesberg.” 

“Yes, we ‘ad to clean up be’ind you. Messy, I call it.” 

“You’ve had to stop farm-burning because your people daren’t do it. 
They were afraid. You daren’t kill a spy. You daren’t shoot a spy when you 
catch him in your own uniform. You daren’t touch our loyall people in Cape 
Town! Your masters wont let you. You will feed our women and children 
till we are quite ready to take them back. You can’t put your cowardly noses 
out of the towns you say you’ve occupied. You daren’t move a convoy 
twenty miles. You think you’ve done something? You’ve done nothing, and 
you’ve taken a quarter of a million of men to do it! There isn’t a nigger in 


South Africa that doesn’t obey us if we lift our finger. You pay the stuff 
four pounds a month and they lie to you. We flog ‘em, as I shall flog you.” 

He clasped his hands together and leaned forward his out-thrust chin 
within two feet of Copper’s left, or pipe hand. 

“Yuss,” said Copper, “it’s a fair knock-out.” The fist landed to a hair on 
the chin-point, the neck snicked like a gun-lock, and the back of the head 
crashed on the boulder behind. 

Copper grabbed up both rifles, unshipped the cross-bandoliers, drew 
forth the English weekly, and picking up the lax hands, looked long and 
intently at the fingernails. 

“No! Not a sign of it there,” he said. “‘Is nails are as clean as mine — but 
he talks just like ‘em, though. And he’s a landlord too! A landed proprietor! 
Shockin’, I call it.” 

The arms began to flap with returning consciousness. Private Copper 
rose up and whispered: “If you open your head, Pll bash it.” There was no 
suggestion of sprain in the flung-back left boot. “Now walk in front of me, 
both arms perpendicularly elevated. I’m only a third-class shot, so, if you 
don’t object, I’ll rest the muzzle of my rifle lightly but firmly on your 
collar-button — coverin’ the serviceable vertebree. If your friends see us 
thus engaged, you pray — ’ard.” 

Private and prisoner staggered downhill. No shots broke the peace of the 
afternoon, but once the young man checked and was sick. 

“There’s a lot of things I could say to you,” Copper observed, at the close 
of the paroxysm, “but it doesn’t matter. Look ‘ere, you call me ‘pore 
Tommy’ again.” 

The prisoner hesitated. 


“Oh, I ain’t goin’ to do anythin’ to you. I’m recon-noiterin’ in my own. 
Say ‘pore Tommy’ ‘alf-a-dozen times.” 


The prisoner obeyed. 

“That’s what’s been puzzlin’ me since I ‘ad the pleasure o’ meetin’ you,” 
said Copper. “You ain’t ‘alf-caste, but you talk chee-chee — pukka bazar 
chee-chee. Proceed.” 

“Hullo,” said the Sergeant of the picket, twenty minutes later, “where did 
you round him up?” 

“On the top o’ yonder craggy mounting. There’s a mob of ‘em sitting 
round their Bibles seventeen ‘undred yards (you said it was seventeen 
‘undred?) t’other side — an’ I want some coffee.” He sat down on the 


smoke-blackened stones by the fire. 

““Ow did you get ‘im?” said McBride, professional humorist, quietly 
filching the English weekly from under Copper’s armpit. 

“On the chin — while ‘e was waggin’ it at me.” 

“What is ‘e? ‘Nother Colonial rebel to be ‘orribly disenfranchised, or a 
Cape Minister, or only a loyal farmer with dynamite in both boots. Tell us 
all about it, Burjer!” 

“You leave my prisoner alone,” said Private Copper. “‘E’s ‘ad losses an’ 
trouble; an’ it’s in the family too. ‘E thought I never read the papers, so ‘e 
kindly lent me his very own Jerrold’s Weekly — an’ ‘e explained it to me as 
patronisin’ as a — as a militia subaltern doin’ Railway Staff Officer. ‘E’s a 
left-over from Majuba — one of the worst kind, an’ ‘earin’ the evidence as I 
did, I don’t exactly blame ‘im. It was this way.” 

To the picket Private Copper held forth for ten minutes on the life- 
history of his captive. Allowing for some purple patches, it was an absolute 
fair rendering. 

“But what I dis-liked was this baccy-priggin’ beggar, ‘o0’s people, on ‘is 
own showin’, couldn’t ‘ave been more than thirty or forty years in the coun 
— on this Gawd-forsaken dust-’eap, comin’ the squire over me. They’re all 
parsons — we know that, but parson an’ squire is a bit too thick for Alf 
Copper. Why, I caught ‘im in the shameful act of tryin’ to start a aristocracy 
on a gun an’ a wagon an’ a shambuk! Yes; that’s what it was: a bloomin’ 
aristocracy.” 

“No, it weren’t,” said McBride, at length, on the dirt, above the purloined 
weekly. “You’re the aristocrat, Alf. Old Jerrold’s givin’ it you ‘ot. You’re 
the uneducated ‘ireling of a callous aristocracy which ‘as sold itself to the 
‘Ebrew financier. Meantime, Ducky” — he ran his finger down a column of 
assorted paragraphs — ”you’re slakin’ your brutal instincks in furious 
excesses. Shriekin’ women an’ desolated ‘omesteads is what you enjoy, Alf 
..., Halloa! What’s a smokin’ ‘ektacomb?” 

““FEre! Lets look. ‘Aven’t seen a proper spicy paper for a year. Good old 
Jerrold’s!”, Pinewood and Moppet, reservists, flung themselves on 
McBride’s shoulders, pinning him to the ground. 

“Lie over your own bloomin’ side of the bed, an’ we can all look,” he 
protested. 

“They’re only po-ah Tommies,” said Copper, apologetically, to the 
prisoner. “Po-ah unedicated Khakis. They don’t know what they’re fightin’ 
for. They’re lookin’ for what the diseased, lying, drinkin’ white stuff that 
they come from is sayin’ about ‘em!” 


The prisoner set down his tin of coffee and stared helplessly round the 
circle. 

“I — I don’t understand them.” 

The Canadian sergeant, picking his teeth with a thom, nodded 
sympathetically: 

“If it comes to that, we don’t in my country!... Say, boys, when you’re 
through with your English mail you might’s well provide an escort for your 
prisoner. He’s waitin’.” 

“Arf a mo’, Sergeant,” said McBride, still reading. 

““Ere’s Old Barbarity on the ramp again with some of ‘is lady friends, 
‘oo don’t like concentration camps. Wish they’d visit ours. Pinewood’s a 
married man. He’d know how to be’ave!” 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to amuse my prisoner alone. ‘E’s gettin’ ‘omesick,” 
cried Copper. “One of you thieves read out what’s vexin’ Old Barbarity an’ 
‘is ‘arem these days. You’d better listen, Burjer, because, afterwards, I’m 
goin’ to fall out an’ perpetrate those nameless barbarities all over you to 
keep up the reputation of the British Army.” 

From that English weekly, to bar out which a large and perspiring staff of 
Press censors toiled seven days of the week at Cape Town, did Pinewood of 
the Reserve read unctuously excerpts of the speeches of the accredited 
leaders of His Majesty’s Opposition. The night-picket arrived in the middle 
of it, but stayed entranced without paying any compliments, till Pinewood 
had entirely finished the leading article, and several occasional notes. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said Alf Copper, hitching up what war had left 
to him of trousers — ”you’ve ‘eard what ‘e’s been fed up with. Do you 
blame the beggar? ‘Cause I don’t! ... Leave ‘im alone, McBride. He’s my 
first and only cap-ture, an’ I’m goin’ to walk ‘ome with ‘im, ain’t I, Ducky? 
... Fall in, Burjer. It’s Bermuda, or Umballa, or Ceylon for you — and I’d 
give a month’s pay to be in your little shoes.” 

As not infrequently happens, the actual moving off the ground broke the 
prisoner’s nerve. He stared at the tinted hills round him, gasped and began 
to struggle — kicking, swearing, weeping, and fluttering all together. 

“Pore beggar — oh pore, pore beggar!” said Alf, leaning in on one side 
of him, while Pinewood blocked him on the other. 

“Let me go! Let me go! Mann, I tell you, let me go — — 

“E screams like a woman!” said McBride. “They’ll ‘ear ‘im five miles 
off.” 

“There’s one or two ought to ‘ear ‘im — in England,” said Copper, 
putting aside a wildly waving arm. 


” 


“Married, ain’t ‘e?” said Pinewood. “I’ve seen ‘em go like this before — 
just at the last. ‘Old on, old man, No one’s goin’ to ‘urt you.” 

The last of the sun threw the enormous shadow of a kopje over the little, 
anxious, wriggling group. 


“Quit that,” said the Serjeant of a sudden. “You’re only making him worse. 
Hands up, prisoner! Now you get a holt of yourself, or this’ Il go off.” 


And indeed the revolver-barrel square at the man’s panting chest seemed 
to act like a tonic; he choked, recovered himself, and fell in between 
Copper and Pinewood. 

As the picket neared the camp it broke into song that was heard among 
the officers’ tents: 


E sent us ‘is blessin’ from London town, 
(The beggar that kep’ the cordite down,) 
But what do we care if ‘e smile or frown, 
The beggar that kep’ the cordite down? 
The mildly nefarious 
Wildly barbarious 
Beggar that kept the cordite down! 


Said a captain a mile away: “Why are they singing that? We haven’t had 
a mail for a month, have we?” 

An hour later the same captain said to his servant: “Jenkins, I understand 
the picket have got a — got a newspaper off a prisoner to-day. I wish you 
could lay hands on it, Jenkins. Copy of the Times, I think.” 

“Yes, Sir. Copy of the Times, Sir,” said Jenkins, without a quiver, and 
went forth to make his own arrangements. 

“Copy of the Times” said the blameless Alf, from beneath his blanket. “I 
ain’t a member of the Soldier’s Institoot. Go an’ look in the reg’mental 
Readin’-room — Veldt Row, Kopje Street, second turnin’ to the left 
between ‘ere an’ Naauwport.” 

Jenkins summarised briefly in a tense whisper the thing that Alf Copper 
need not be. 

“But my particular copy of the Times is specially pro’ibited by the censor 
from corruptin’ the morals of the Army. Get a written order from K. ©’ K., 
properly countersigned, an’ Pl think about it.” 

“T’ve got all you want,” said Jenkins. “‘Urry up. I want to ‘ave a squint 
myself.” 


Something gurgled in the darkness, and Private Copper fell back 
smacking his lips. 


“Gawd bless my prisoner, and make me a good boy. Amen. ‘Ere you are, 
Jenkins. It’s dirt cheap at a tot.” 


STEAM TACTICS 


THE NECESSITARIAN 


I know not in whose hands are laid 
To empty upon earth 

From unsuspected ambuscade 
The very Urns of Mirth: 


Who bids the Heavenly Lark arise 
And cheer our solemn round — 

The Jest beheld with streaming eyes 
And grovellings on the ground; 


Who joins the flats of Time and Chance 
Behind the prey preferred, 

And thrones on Shrieking Circumstance 
The Sacredly Absurd, 


Till Laughter, voiceless through excess. 
Waves mute appeal and sore, 

Above the midriff’s deep distress, 
For breath to laugh once more. 


No creed hath dared to hail him Lord, 
No raptured choirs proclaim, 

And Nature’s strenuous Overword 
Hath nowhere breathed his name. 


Yet, may it be, on wayside jape, 
The selfsame Power bestows 

The selfsame power as went to shape 
His Planet or His Rose. 


STEAM TACTICS 
I caught sight of their faces as we came up behind the cart in the narrow 
Sussex lane; but though it was not eleven o’clock, they were both asleep. 


That the carrier was on the wrong side of the road made no difference to 
his language when I rang my bell. He said aloud of motor-cars, and 
specially of steam ones, all the things which I had read in the faces of 
superior coachmen. Then he pulled slantwise across me. 

There was a vociferous steam air-pump attached to that car which could 
be applied at pleasure.... 

The cart was removed about a bowshot’s length in seven and a quarter 
seconds, to the accompaniment of parcels clattering. At the foot of the next 
hill the horse stopped, and the two men came out over the tail-board. 

My engineer backed and swung the car, ready to move out of reach. 

“The blighted egg-boiler has steam up,” said Mr. Hinchcliffe, pausing to 
gather a large stone. “Temporise with the beggar, Pye, till the sights come 
on!” 


“T can’t leave my ‘orse!” roared the carrier; “but bring ‘em up ‘ere, an’ 
PI kill ‘em all over again.” 


“Good morning, Mr. Pyecroft,” I called cheerfully. “Can I give you a lift 
anywhere?” 

The attack broke up round my forewheels. 

“Well, we do ‘ave the knack o’ meeting in puris naturalibus, as I’ve so 
often said.” Mr. Pyecroft wrung my hand. “Yes, Pm on leaf. So’s Hinch. 
We’re visiting friends among these kopjes.” 

A monotonous bellowing up the road persisted, where the carrier was still 
calling for corpses. 

“That’s Agg. He’s Hinch’s cousin. You aren’t fortunit in your family 
connections, Hinch. ‘E’s usin’ language in derogation of good manners. Go 
and abolish ‘im.” 

Henry Salt Hinchcliffe stalked back to the cart and spoke to his cousin. I 
recall much that the wind bore to me of his words and the carrier’s. It 
seemed as if the friendship of years were dissolving amid throes. 

“Ave it your own silly way, then,” roared the carrier, “an? get into 
Linghurst on your own silly feet. I’ve done with you two runagates.” He 
lashed his horse and passed out of sight still rumbling. 


“The fleet’s sailed,” said Pyecroft, “leavin’ us on the beach as before. 
Had you any particular port in your mind?” 


“Well, I was going to meet a friend at Instead Wick, but I don’t mind — ” 
“Oh! that’ll do as well as anything! We’re on leaf, you see.” 


“She’ll hardly hold four,” said my engineer. I had broken him of the 
foolish habit of being surprised at things, but he was visibly uneasy. 

Hinchcliffe returned, drawn as by ropes to my steam-car, round which he 
walked in narrowing circles. 

“What’s her speed?” he demanded of the engineer. 

“Twenty-five,” said that loyal man. 

“Easy to run?” 

“No; very difficult,” was the emphatic answer. 

“That just shows that you ain’t fit for your rating. D’you suppose that a 
man who earns his livin’ by runnin’ 30-knot destroyers for a parstime — for 
a parstime, mark you! — is going to lie down before any blighted land- 
crabbing steam-pinnace on springs?” 

Yet that was what he did. Directly under the car he lay and looked 
upward into pipes — petrol, steam, and water — with a keen and searching 
eye. 

I telegraphed Mr. Pyecroft a question. 

“Not — in — the — least,” was the answer. “Steam gadgets always take 
him that way. We had a bit of a riot at Parsley Green through his tryin’ to 
show a traction-engine haulin’ gipsy-wagons how to turn corners.” 

“Tell him everything he wants to know,” I said to the engineer, as I 
dragged out a rug and spread it on the roadside. 

“He don’t want much showing,” said the engineer. Now, the two men had 
not, counting the time we took to stuff our pipes, been together more than 
three minutes. 

“This,” said Pyecroft, driving an elbow back into the deep verdure of the 
hedge-foot, “is a little bit of all right. Hinch, I shouldn’t let too much o’ that 
hot muckings drop in my eyes, Your leaf’s up in a fortnight, an’ you’ll be 
wantin’ ‘em.” 

“Here!” said Hinchcliffe, still on his back, to the engineer. “Come here 
and show me the lead of this pipe.” And the engineer lay down beside him. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Hinchcliffe, rising. “But she’s more of a bag 
of tricks than I thought. Unship this superstructure aft” — he pointed to the 
back seat — ”and Pll have a look at the forced draught.” 

The engineer obeyed with alacrity. I heard him volunteer the fact that he 
had a brother an artificer in the Navy. 

“They couple very well, those two,” said Pyecroft critically, while 
Hinchcliffe sniffed round the asbestos-lagged boiler and turned on gay jets 
of steam. 

“Now take me up the road,” he said. My man, for form’s sake, looked at 


me. 

“Yes, take him,” I said. “He’s all right.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Hinchcliffe of a sudden — "not if I’m expected to 
judge my water out of a little shaving-glass.” 

The water-gauge of that steam-car was reflected on a mirror to the right 
of the dashboard. I also had found it inconvenient. 

“Throw up your arm and look at the gauge under your armpit. Only mind 
how you steer while you’re doing it, or you’ll get ditched!” I cried, as the 
car ran down the road. 

“I wonder!” said Pyecroft, musing. “But, after all, it’s your steamin’ 
gadgets he’s usin’ for his libretto, as you might put it. He said to me after 
breakfast only this mornin’ ‘ow he thanked his Maker, on all fours, that he 
wouldn’t see nor smell nor thumb a runnin’ bulgine till the nineteenth prox. 
Now look at him Only look at ‘im!” 

We could see, down the long slope of the road, my driver surrendering 
his seat to Hinchcliffe, while the car flickered generously from hedge to 
hedge. 

“What happens if he upsets?” 

“The petrol will light up and the boiler may blow up.” 

“How rambunkshus! And” — Pyecroft blew a slow cloud — ”Agg’s 
about three hoops up this mornin’, too.” 

“What’s that to do with us? He’s gone down the road,” I retorted. 

“Ye — es, but we’ll overtake him. He’s a vindictive carrier. He and 
Hinch ‘ad words about pig-breeding this morning. O’ course, Hinch don’t 
know the elements o’ that evolution; but he fell back on ‘is naval rank an’ 
office, an’ Agg grew peevish. I wasn’t sorry to get out of the cart ... Have 
you ever considered how, when you an’ I meet, so to say, there’s nearly 
always a remarkable hectic day ahead of us! Hullo! Behold the beef-boat 
returnin’!” 

He rose as the car climbed up the slope, and shouted: “In bow! Way 
“nuff!” 

“You be quiet!” cried Hinchcliffe, and drew up opposite the rug, his dark 
face shining with joy. “She’s the Poetry o° Motion! She’s the Angel’s 
Dream. She’s — — — ” He shut off steam, and the slope being against 
her, the car slid soberly downhill again. 

“What’s this? I’ve got the brake on!” he yelled. 

“It doesn’t hold backwards,” I said. “Put her on the mid-link.” 


“That’s a nasty one for the chief engineer o’ the Djinn, 31-knot, 


T.B.D.,” said Pyecroft. “Do you know what the mid-link is, Hinch>?” 


Once more the car returned to us; but as Pyecroft stooped to gather up the 
rug, Hinchcliffe jerked the lever testily, and with prawn-like speed she 
retired backwards into her own steam. 

“Apparently ‘e don’t,” said Pyecroft. “What’s he done now, Sir?” 

“Reversed her. I’ve done it myself.” 

“But he’s an engineer.” 

For the third time the car manoeuvred up the hill. 

“T’ll teach you to come alongside properly, if I keep you ‘tiffies out all 
night!” shouted Pyecroft. It was evidently a quotation. Hinchcliffe’s face 
grew livid, and, his hand ever so slightly working on the throttle, the car 
buzzed twenty yards uphill. 


“That’s enough. We’ll take your word for it. The mountain will go to 
Ma’ommed. Stand fast!” 


Pyecroft and I and the rug marched up where she and Hinchcliffe fumed 
together. 

“Not as easy as it looks — eh, Hinch?” 

“Tt is dead easy. I’m going to drive her to Instead Wick — aren’t I?” said 
the first-class engine-room artificer. I thought of his performances with No. 
267 and nodded. After all, it was a small privilege to accord to pure genius. 

“But my engineer will stand by — at first,” I added. 

“An’ you a family man, too,” muttered Pyecroft, swinging himself into 
the right rear seat. “Sure to be a remarkably hectic day when we meet.” 

We adjusted ourselves and, in the language of the immortal Navy doctor, 
paved our way towards Linghurst, distant by mile-post 11-3/4 miles. 

Mr. Hinchcliffe, every nerve and muscle braced, talked only to the 
engineer, and that professionally. I recalled the time when I, too, had 
enjoyed the rack on which he voluntarily extended himself. 

And the County of Sussex slid by in slow time. 

“How cautious is the ‘tiffy-bird!” said Pyecroft. 

“Even in a destroyer,” Hinch snapped over his shoulder, “you ain’t 
expected to con and drive simultaneous. Don’t address any remarks to me!” 

“Pump!” said the engineer. “Your water’s droppin’.” 

“I know that. Where the Heavens is that blighted by-pass?” 

He beat his right or throttle hand madly on the side of the car till he 
found the bent rod that more or less controls the pump, and, neglecting all 


else, twisted it furiously. 

My engineer grabbed the steering-bar just in time to save us lurching into 
a ditch. 

“If I was a burnin’ peacock, with two hundred bloodshot eyes in my 
shinin’ tail, I’d need ‘em all on this job!” said Hinch. 

“Don’t talk! Steer! This ain’t the North Atlantic,” Pyecroft replied. 

“Blast my stokers! Why, the steam’s dropped fifty pounds!” Hinchcliffe 
cried. 

“Fire’s blown out,” said the engineer. “Stop her!” 

“Does she do that often?” said Hinch, descending. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Anytime?” 

“Any time a cross-wind catches her.” 

The engineer produced a match and stooped. 

That car (now, thank Heaven, no more than an evil memory) never lit 
twice in the same fashion. This time she back-fired superbly, and Pyecroft 
went out over the right rear wheel in a column of rich yellow flame. 

“T’ve seen a mine explode at Bantry — once — prematoor,” he 
volunteered. 

“That’s all right,” said Hinchcliffe, brushing down his singed beard with 
a singed forefinger. (He had been watching too closely.) “Has she any more 
little surprises up her dainty sleeve?” 

“She hasn’t begun yet,” said my engineer, with a scornful cough. “Some 
one ‘as opened the petrol-supply-valve too wide.” 

“Change places with me, Pyecroft,” I commanded, for I remembered that 
the petrol-supply, the steam-lock, and the forced draught were all controlled 
from the right rear seat. 


“Me? Why? There’s a whole switchboard full o’ nickel-plated muckin’s 
which 
I haven’t begun to play with yet. The starboard side’s crawlin’ with ‘em.” 


“Change, or PII kill you!” said Hinchcliffe, and he looked like it. 

“That’s the ‘tiffy all over. When anything goes wrong, blame it on the 
lower deck. Navigate by your automatic self, then! J won’t help you any 
more.” 

We navigated for a mile in dead silence. 

“Talkin’ 0’ wakes — — ” said Pyecroft suddenly. 

“We weren’t,” Hinchcliffe grunted. 


“There’s some wakes would break a snake’s back; but this of yours, so to 
speak, would fair turn a tapeworm giddy. That’s all I wish to observe, 
Hinch. ... Cart at anchor on the port-bow. It’s Agg!” 

Far up the shaded road into secluded Bromlingleigh we saw the carrier’s 
cart at rest before the post-office. 


“He’s bung in the fairway. How’m I to get past?” said Hinchcliffe. 
“There’s no room. Here, Pye, come and relieve the wheel!” 


“Nay, nay, Pauline. You’ve made your own bed. You’ve as good as left 
your happy home an’ family cart to steal it. Now you lie on it.” 

“Ring your bell,” I suggested. 

“Glory!” said Pyecroft, falling forward into the nape of Hinchcliffe’s 
neck as the car stopped dead. 


“Get out o° my back-hair! That must have been the brake I touched off,” 
Hinchcliffe muttered, and repaired his error tumultuously. 


We passed the cart as though we had been all Bruges belfry. Agg, from 
the port-office door, regarded us with a too pacific eye. I remembered later 
that the pretty postmistress looked on us pityingly. 

Hinchcliffe wiped the sweat from his brow and drew breath. It was the 
first vehicle that he had passed, and I sympathised with him. 

“You needn’t grip so hard,” said my engineer. “She steers as easy as a 
bicycle.” 

“Ho! You suppose I ride bicycles up an’ down my engine-room?” was the 
answer. “I’ve other things to think about. She’s a terror. She’s a whistlin’ 
lunatic. I’d sooner run the old South-Easter at Simon’s Town than her!” 

“One of the nice things they say about her,” I interrupted, “is that no 
engineer is needed to run this machine.” 

“No. They’d need about seven.” 

““Common-sense only is needed,’” I quoted. 

“Make a note of that, Hinch. Just common-sense,” Pyecroft put in. 

“And now,” I said, “we’ll have to take in water. There isn’t more than a 
couple of inches of water in the tank.” 

“Where d’you get it from?” 

“Oh! — cottages and such-like.” 

“Yes, but that being so, where does your much-advertised twenty-five 
miles an hour come in? Ain’t a dung-cart more to the point?” 

“If you want to go anywhere, I suppose it would be,” I replied. 


“I don’t want to go anywhere. I’m thinkin’ of you who’ve got to live with 
her. She’ll burn her tubes if she loses her water?” 

“She will.” 

“T’ve never scorched yet, and I not beginnin’ now.” He shut off steam 
firmly. “Out you get, Pye, an’ shove her along by hand.” 

“Where to?” 

“The nearest water-tank,” was the reply. “And Sussex is a dry county.” 

“She ought to have drag-ropes — little pipe-clayed ones,” said Pyecroft. 

We got out and pushed under the hot sun for half-a-mile till we came to a 
cottage, sparsely inhabited by one child who wept. 

“All out haymakin’, o’ course,” said Pyecroft, thrusting his head into the 
parlour for an instant. “What’s the evolution now?” 

“Skirmish till we find a well,” I said. 

“Hmm! But they wouldn’t ‘ave left that kid without a chaperon, so to 
say... I thought so! Where’s a stick?” 

A bluish and silent beast of the true old sheep-dog breed glided from 
behind an outhouse and without words fell to work. 

Pyecroft kept him at bay with a rake-handle while our party, in rallying- 
square, retired along the box-bordered brick-path to the car. 

At the garden gate the dumb devil halted, looked back on the child, and 
sat down to scratch. 

“That’s his three-mile limit, thank Heaven!” said Pyecroft. “Fall in, push- 
party, and proceed with land-transport o° pinnace. Pll protect your flanks in 
case this sniffin’ flea-bag is tempted beyond ‘is strength.” 

We pushed off in silence. The car weighed 1,200 lb., and even on ball- 
bearings was a powerful sudorific. From somewhere behind a hedge we 
heard a gross rustic laugh. 

“Those are the beggars we lie awake for, patrollin’ the high seas. There 
ain’t a port in China where we wouldn’t be better treated. Yes, a Boxer ‘ud 
be ashamed of it,” said Pyecroft. 

A cloud of fine dust boomed down the road. 


“Some happy craft with a well-found engine-room! How different!” panted 
Hinchcliffe, bent over the starboard mudguard. 


It was a claret-coloured petrol car, and it stopped courteously, as good 
cars will at sight of trouble. 

“Water, only water,” I answered in reply to offers of help. 

“There’s a lodge at the end of these oak palings. They’ll give you all you 


want. Say I sent you. Gregory — Michael Gregory. Good-bye!” 

“Ought to ‘ave been in the Service. Prob’ly is,” was Pyecroft’s comment. 

At that thrice-blessed lodge our water-tank was filled (I dare not quote 
Mr. Hinchcliffe’s remarks when he saw the collapsible rubber bucket with 
which we did it) and we re-embarked. It seemed that Sir Michael Gregory 
owned many acres, and that his park ran for miles. 

“No objection to your going through it,” said the lodge-keeper. “It’ll save 
you a goodish bit to Instead Wick.” 

But we needed petrol, which could be purchased at Pigginfold, a few 
miles farther up, and so we held to the main road, as our fate had decreed. 

“We’ve come seven miles in fifty-four minutes, so far,” said Hinchcliffe 
(he was driving with greater freedom and less responsibility), “and now we 
have to fill our bunkers. This is worse than the Channel Fleet.” 

At Pigginfold, after ten minutes, we refilled our petrol tank and lavishly 
oiled our engines. Mr. Hinchcliffe wished to discharge our engineer on the 
grounds that he (Mr. Hinchcliffe) was now entirely abreast of his work. To 
this I demurred, for I knew my car. She had, in the language of the road, 
held up for a day and a half, and by most bitter experience I suspected that 
her time was very near. Therefore, three miles short of Linghurst, I was less 
surprised than any one, excepting always my engineer, when the engines set 
up a lunatic clucking, and, after two or three kicks, jammed. 

“Heaven forgive me all the harsh things I may have said about destroyers 
in my sinful time!” wailed Hinchcliffe, snapping back the throttle. “What’s 
worryin’ Ada now?” 

“The forward eccentric-strap screw’s dropped off,” said the engineer, 
investigating. 

“That all? I thought it was a propeller-blade.” 

“We must go an’ look for it. There isn’t another.” 

“Not me,” said Pyecroft from his seat. “Out pinnace, Hinch, an’ creep for 
it. It won’t be more than five miles back.” 

The two men, with bowed heads, moved up the road. 

“Look like etymologists, don’t they? Does she decant her innards often, 
so to speak?” Pyecroft asked. 

I told him the true tale of a race-full of ball bearings strewn four miles 
along a Hampshire road, and by me recovered in detail. He was profoundly 
touched. 

“Poor Hinch! Poor — poor Hinch!” he said. “And that’s only one of her 
little games, is it? He’ll be homesick for the Navy by night.” 

When the search-party doubled back with the missing screw, it was 


Hinchcliffe who replaced it in less than five minutes, while my engineer 
looked on admiringly. 

“Your boiler’s only seated on four little paperclips,” he said, crawling 
from beneath her. “She’s a wicker-willow lunch-basket below. She’s a 
runnin’ miracle. Have you had this combustible spirit-lamp long?” 

I told him. 

“And yet you were afraid to come into the Nightmare’s engine-room 
when we were runnin’ trials!” 

“Tt’s all a matter of taste,” Pyecroft volunteered. “But I will say for you, 
Hinch, you’ve certainly got the hang of her steamin’ gadgets in quick time.” 

He was driving her very sweetly, but with a worried look in his eye and a 
tremor in his arm. 

“She don’t seem so answer her helm somehow,” he said. 

“There’s a lot of play to the steering-gear,” said my engineer. “We 
generally tighten it up every few miles.” 

“Like me to stop now? We’ve run as much as one mile and a half 
without incident,” he replied tartly. 

“Then you’re lucky,” said my engineer, bristling in turn. 

“They’ll wreck the whole turret out o’ nasty professional spite in a 
minute,” said Pyecroft. “That’s the worst o° machinery. Man dead ahead, 
Hinch — semaphorin’ like the flagship in a fit!” 

“Amen!” said Hinchcliffe. “Shall I stop, or shall I cut him down?” 

He stopped, for full in the centre of the Linghurst Road stood a person in 
pepper-and-salt raiment (ready-made), with a brown telegraph envelope in 
his hands. 

“Twenty-three and a half miles an hour,” he began, weighing a small 
beam- engine of a Waterbury in one red paw. “From the top of the hill over 
our measured quarter-mile — twenty-three and a half.” 

“You manurial gardener — -— ” Hinchcliffe began. I prodded him 
warningly from behind, and laid the other hand on Pyecroft’s stiffening 
knee. 

“Also — on information received — drunk and disorderly in charge of a 
motor-car — to the common danger — two men like sailors in appearance,” 
the man went on. 

“Like sailors! ... That’s Agg’s little roose. No wonder he smiled at us,” 
said Pyecroft. 

“T’ve been waiting for you some time,” the man concluded, folding up 
the telegram. 

“Who’s the owner?” 


I indicated myself. 

“Then I want you as well as the two seafaring men. Drunk and disorderly 
can be treated summary. You come on.” 

My relations with the Sussex constabulary have, so far, been of the best, 
but I could not love this person. 

“Of course you have your authority to show?” I hinted. 

“PII show it you at Linghurst,” he retorted hotly — — ”all the authority 
you want.” 

“T only want the badge, or warrant, or whatever it is a plain-clothes man 
has to show.” 

He made as though to produce it, but checked himself, repeating less 
politely the invitation to Linghurst. The action and the tone confirmed my 
many-times tested theory that the bulk of English shoregoing institutions 
are based on conformable strata of absolutely impervious inaccuracy. I 
reflected and became aware of a drumming on the back of the front seat that 
Pyecroft, bowed forward and relaxed, was tapping with his knuckles. The 
hardly-checked fury on Hinchcliffe’s brow had given place to a greasy 
imbecility, and he nodded over the steering-bar. In longs and shorts, as laid 
down by the pious and immortal Mr. Morse, Pyecroft tapped out, “Sham 
drunk. Get him in the car.” 

“T can’t stay here all day,” said the constable. 

Pyecroft raised his head. Then was seen with what majesty the British 
sailor-man envisages a new situation. 

“Met gennelman heavy sheeway,” said he. “Do tell me British gelman 
can’t give ‘ole Brish Navy lif’ own blighted ste’ cart. Have another drink!” 

“T didn’t know they were as drunk as all that when they stopped me,” I 
explained. 

“You can say all that at Linghurst,” was the answer. “Come on.” 

“Quite right,” I said. “But the question is, if you take these two out on the 
road, they’ | fall down or start killing you.” 

“Then I’d call on you to assist me in the execution o° my duty.” 

“But I’d see you further first. You’d better come with us in the car. PI 
turn this passenger out.” (This was my engineer, sitting quite silent.) “You 
don’t want him, and, anyhow, he’d only be a witness for the defence.” 


“That’s true,” said the constable. “But it wouldn’t make any odds — at 
Linghurst.” 


My engineer skipped into the bracken like a rabbit. I bade him cut across 


Sir Michael Gregory’s park, and if he caught my friend, to tell him I should 
probably be rather late for lunch. 


“T ain’t going to be driven by him.” Our destined prey pointed at 
Hinchcliffe with apprehension. 


“Of course not. You sake my seat and keep the big sailor in order. He’s 
too drunk to do much. I’ll change places with the other one. Only be quick; 
I want to pay my fine and get it over.” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” he said, dropping into the left rear seat. 
“We’re making quite a lot out o° you motor gentry.” He folded his arms 
judicially as the car gathered way under Hinchcliffe’s stealthy hand. 

“But you aren’t driving?” he cried, half rising. 

“You’ve noticed it?” said Pyecroft, and embraced him with one 
anaconda- like left arm. 

“Don’t kill him,” said Hinchcliffe briefly. “I want to show him what 
twenty-three and a quarter is.” We were going a fair twelve, which was 
about the car’s limit. 

Our passenger swore something and then groaned. 

“Hush, darling!” said Pyecroft, “or I’ll have to hug you.” 

The main road, white under the noon sun, lay broad before us, running 
north to Linghurst. We slowed and looked anxiously for a side track. 

“And now,” said I, “I want to see your authority.” 

“The badge of your ratin’?” Pyecroft added. 

“Pm a constable,” he said, and kicked. Indeed, his boots would have 
bewrayed him across half a county’s plough; but boots are not legal 
evidence. 

“T want your authority,” I repeated coldly; “some evidence that you are 
not a common drunken tramp.” 

It was as I had expected. He had forgotten or mislaid his badge. He had 
neglected to learn the outlines of the work for which he received money and 
consideration; and he expected me, the tax-payer, to go to infinite trouble to 
supplement his deficiencies. 

“If you don’t believe me, come to Linghurst,” was the burden of his 
almost national anthem. 

“But I can’t run all over Sussex every time a blackmailer jumps up and 
says he is a policeman.” 

“Why, it’s quite close,” he persisted. 

““Twon’t be — soon,” said Hinchcliffe. 


“None of the other people ever made any trouble. To be sure, they was 
gentlemen,” he cried. “All I can say is, it may be very funny, but it ain’t 
fair.” 

I laboured with him in this dense fog, but to no end. He had forgotten his 
badge, and we were villains for that we did not cart him to the pub or 
barracks where he had left it. 

Pyecroft listened critically as we spun along the hard road. 

“If he was a concentrated Boer, he couldn’t expect much more,” he 
observed. “Now, suppose I’d been a lady in a delicate state o° health — 
you’d ha’ made me very ill with your doings.” 

“T wish I ‘ad. ‘Ere! ‘Elp! ‘Elp! Hi!” 

The man had seen a constable in uniform fifty yards ahead, where a lane 
ran into the road, and would have said more but that Hinchcliffe jerked her 
up that lane with a wrench that nearly capsized us as the constable came 
running heavily. 

It seemed to me that both our guest and his fellow-villain in uniform 
smiled as we fled down the road easterly betwixt the narrowing hedges. 

“You’ll know all about it in a little time,” said our guest. “You’ve only 
yourselves to thank for runnin’ your ‘ead into a trap.” And he whistled 
ostentatiously. 

We made no answer. 

“If that man ‘ad chose, ‘e could have identified me,” he said. 

Still we were silent. 

“But ‘e’ll do it later, when you’re caught.” 

“Not if you go on talking. ‘E won’t be able to,” said Pyecroft. “I don’t 
know what traverse you think you’re workin’, but your duty till you’re put 
in cells for a highway robber is to love, honour, an’ cherish me most special 
— performin’ all evolutions signalled in rapid time. I tell you this, in case 0’ 
anything turnin’ up.” 

“Don’t you fret about things turnin’ up,” was the reply. 

Hinchcliffe had given the car a generous throttle, and she was well set to 
work, when, without warning, the road — there are two or three in Sussex 
like it — turned down and ceased. 

“Holy Muckins!” he cried, and stood on both brakes as our helpless tyres 
slithered over wet grass and bracken — down and down into forest — early 
British woodland. It was the change of a nightmare, and that all should fit, 
fifty yards ahead of us a babbling brook barred our way. On the far side a 
velvet green ride, sprinkled with rabbits and fern, gently sloped upwards 
and away, but behind us was no hope. Forty horse-power would never have 


rolled wet pneumatic tyres up that verdurous cliff we had descended. 

“H’m!” Our guest coughed significantly. “A great many cars thinks they 
can take this road; but they all come back. We walks after ‘em at our 
convenience.” 


“Meanin’ that the other jaunty is now pursuin’ us on his lily feet?” said 
Pyecroft. 


“Precisely.” 

“An’ you think,” said Pyecroft (I have no hope to render the scorn of the 
words), “that’ll make any odds? Get out!” 

The man obeyed with alacrity. 

“See those spars up-ended over there? I mean that wickyup-thing. Hop- 
poles, then, you rural blighter. Keep on fetching me hop-poles at the 
double.” 

And he doubled, Pyecroft at his heels; for they had arrived at a perfect 
understanding. 

There was a stack of hurdles a few yards down 

stream, laid aside after sheep-washing; and there were stepping-stones in 
the brook. Hinchcliffe rearranged these last to make some sort of causeway; 
I brought up the hurdles; and when Pyecroft and his subaltern had dropped 
a dozen hop-poles across the stream, laid them down over all. 

“Talk o’ the Agricultur’! Hall!” he said, mopping his brow — ”‘tisn’t in it 
with us. The approach to the bridge must now be paved with hurdles, owin’ 
to the squashy nature o’ the country. Yes, an’ we’d better have one or two 
on the far side to lead her on to terror fermior. Now, Hinch! Give her full 
steam and ‘op along. If she slips off, we’re done. Shall I take the wheel?” 

“No. This is my job,” said the first-class engine-room artificer. “Get over 
the far side, and be ready to catch her if she jibs on the uphill.” 

We crossed that elastic structure and stood ready amid the bracken. 
Hinchcliffe gave her a full steam and she came like a destroyer on her trial. 
There was a crack, a flicker of white water, and she was in our arms fifty 
yards up the slope; or rather, we were behind her, pushing her madly 
towards a patch of raw gravel whereon her wheels could bite. Of the bridge 
remained only a few wildly vibrating hop-poles, and those hurdles which 
had been sunk in the mud of the approaches. 

“She — she kicked out all the loose ones behind her as she finished with 
‘em,” Hinchcliffe panted. 

“At the Agricultural Hall they would ‘ave been fastened down with 
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ribbons,” said Pyecroft. “But this ain’t Olympia.” 

“She nearly wrenched the tiller out of my hand. Don’t you think I conned 
her like a cock-angel, Pye?” 

“T never saw anything like it,” said our guest propitiatingly. “And now, 
gentlemen, if you’ll let me go back to Linghurst, I promise you you won’t 
hear another word from me.” 


“Get in,” said Pyecroft, as we puffed out on to a metalled road once more. 
“We ‘aven’t begun on you yet.” 


“A joke’s a joke,” he replied. “I don’t mind a little bit of a joke myself, 
but this is going beyond it.” 

“Miles an’ miles beyond it, if this machine stands up. We’ll want water 
pretty soon.” 

Our guest’s countenance brightened, and Pyecroft perceived it. 

“Let me tell you,” he said earnestly, “I won’t make any difference to you 
whatever happens. Barrin’ a dhow or two Tajurrah-way, prizes are scarce in 
the Navy. Hence we never abandon ‘em.” 

There was a long silence. Pyecroft broke it suddenly. 

“Robert,” he said, “have you a mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you a big brother?” 

“Yes.” 

“An’ a little sister?” 

“Yes.” 

“Robert. Does your mamma keep a dog?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“All right, Robert. I won’t forget it.” 

I looked for an explanation. 

“I saw his cabinet photograph in full uniform on the mantelpiece o’ that 
cottage before faithful Fido turned up,” Pyecroft whispered. “Ain’t you glad 
it’s all in the family somehow?” 

We filled with water at a cottage on the edge of St. Leonard’s Forest, and, 
despite our increasing leakage, made shift to climb the ridge above Instead 
Wick. Knowing the car as I did, I felt sure that final collapse would not be 
long delayed. My sole concern was to run our guest well into the wilderness 
before that came. 

On the roof of the world — a naked plateau clothed with young heather 
— she retired from active life in floods of tears. Her feed-water-heater 


(Hinchcliffe blessed it and its maker for three minutes) was leaking beyond 
hope of repair; she had shifted most of her packing, and her water- pump 
would not lift. 

“If I had a bit of piping I could disconnect this tin cartridge-case an’ feed 
direct into the boiler. It ‘ud knock down her speed, but we could get on,” 
said he, and looked hopelessly at the long dun ridges that hove us above the 
panorama of Sussex. Northward we could see the London haze. Southward, 
between gaps of the whale-backed Downs, lay the Channel’s zinc- blue. But 
all our available population in that vast survey was one cow and a kestrel. 

“Tt’s down hill to Instead Wick. We can run her there by gravity,” I said at 
last. 

“Then he’ll only have to walk to the station to get home. Unless we take 
off ‘is boots first,” Pyecroft replied. 

“That,” said our guest earnestly, “would be theft atop of assault and very 
serious.” 

“Oh, let’s hang him an’ be done,” Hinchcliffe grunted. “It’s evidently 
what he’s sufferin’ for.” 

Somehow murder did not appeal to us that warm noon. We sat down to 
smoke in the heather, and presently out of the valley below came the thick 
beat of a petrol-motor ascending. I paid little attention to it till I heard the 
roar of a horn that has no duplicate in all the Home Counties. 

“That’s the man I was going to lunch with!” I cried. “Hold on!” and I ran 
down the road. 

It was a big, black, black-dashed, tonneaued twenty-four horse Octopod; 
and it bore not only Kysh my friend, and Salmon his engineer, but my own 
man, who for the first time in our acquaintance smiled. 

“Did they get you? What did you get? I was coming into Linghurst as 
witness to character — your man told me what happened — but I was 
stopped near Instead Wick myself,” cried Kysh. 

“What for?” 

“Leaving car unattended. An infernal swindle, when you think of the 
loose carts outside every pub in the county. I was jawing with the police for 
an hour, but it’s no use. They’ve got it all their own way, and we’re 
helpless.” 

Hereupon I told him my tale, and for proof, as we topped the hill, pointed 
out the little group round my car. 

All supreme emotion is dumb. Kysh put on the brake and hugged me to 
his bosom till I groaned. Then, as I remember, he crooned like a mother 
returned to her suckling. 


“Divine! Divine!” he murmured. “Command me.” 

“Take charge of the situation,” I said. “You’ll find a Mr. Pyecroft on the 
quarter-deck. I’m altogether out of it.” 

“He shall stay there. Who am I but the instrument of vengeance in the 
hands of an over-ruling Providence? (And I put in fresh sparking-plugs this 
morning.) Salmon, take that steam-kettle home, somehow. I would be 
alone.” 

“Leggat,” I said to my man, “help Salmon home with my car.” 

“Home? Now? It’s hard. It’s cruel hard,” said Leggat, almost with a sob. 

Hinchcliffe outlined my car’s condition briefly to the two engineers. Mr. 
Pyecroft clung to our guest, who stared with affrighted eyes at the 
palpitating Octopod; and the free wind of high Sussex whimpered across 
the ling. 

“I am quite agreeable to walkin’ ‘ome all the way on my feet,” said our 
guest. “I wouldn’t go to any railway station. It ‘ud be just the proper finish 
to our little joke.” He laughed nervously. 

“What’s the evolution?” said Pyecroft. “Do we turn over to the new 
cruiser?” 

I nodded, and he escorted our guest to the tonneau with care. When I was 
in, he sat himself broad-armed on the little flap-seat which controls the 
door. Hinchcliffe sat by Kysh. 

“You drive?” Kysh asked, with the smile that has won him his chequered 
way through the world. 

“Steam only, and I’ve about had my whack for to-day, thanks.” 

“I see.” 

The long, low car slid forward and then dropped like a bullet down the 
descent our steam toy had so painfully climbed. Our guest’s face blanched, 
and he clutched the back of the tonneau. 

“New commander’s evidently been trained on a destroyer,” said 
Hinchcliffe. 

“What’s ‘is wonderful name?” whispered Pyecroft. “Ho! Well, I’m glad 
it ain’t Saul we’ve run up against — nor Nimshi, for that matter. This is 
makin’ me feel religious.” 

Our impetus carried us half-way up the next slope, where we steadied to 
a resonant fifteen an hour against the collar. 

“What do you think?” I called to Hinchcliffe. 

““Taint as sweet as steam, o° course; but for power it’s twice the Furious 
against half the Jaseur in a head-sea.” 

Volumes could not have touched it more exactly. His bright eyes were 


glued on Kysh’s hands juggling with levers behind the discreet backward 
sloping dash. 

“An’ what sort of a brake might you use?” he said politely. 

“This,” Kysh replied, as the last of the hill shot up to one in eight. He let 
the car run back a few feet and caught her deftly on the brake, repeating the 
performance cup and ball fashion. It was like being daped above the Pit at 
the end of an uncoiled solar plexus. Even Pyecroft held his breath. 

“Tt ain’t fair! It ain’t fair!” our guest moaned. “You’re makin’ me sick.” 

“What an ungrateful blighter he is!” said Pyecroft. “Money couldn’t buy 
you arun like this ... Do it well overboard!” 

“We’ll just trundle up the Forest and drop into the Park Row, I think,” 
said Kysh. “There’s a bit of good going hereabouts.” 

He flung a careless knee over the low raking tiller that the ordinary 
expert puts under his armpit, and down four miles of yellow road, cut 
through barren waste, the Octopod sang like a six-inch shell. 

“Whew! But you know your job,” said Hinchcliffe. “You’re wasted here. 
Pd give something to have you in my engine-room.” 

“He’s steering with ‘is little hind-legs,” said Pyecroft. “Stand up and look 
at him, Robert. You’ll never see such a sight again!” 

“Nor don’t want to,” was our guest’s reply. “Five ‘undred pounds 
wouldn’t begin to cover ‘is fines even since I’ve been with him.” 

Park Row is reached by one hill which drops three hundred feet in half a 
mile. Kysh had the thought to steer with his hand down the abyss, but the 
manner in which he took the curved bridge at the bottom brought my few 
remaining hairs much nearer the grave. 

“We’re in Surrey now; better look out,” I said. 

“Never mind. Pll roll her into Kent for a bit. We’ve lots of time; it’s only 
three o’clock.” 


“Won’t you want to fill your bunkers, or take water, or oil her up?” said 
Hinchcliffe. 

“We don’t use water, and she’s good for two hundred on one tank o’ 
petrol if she doesn’t break down.” 


“Two hundred miles from ‘ome and mother and faithful Fido to-night, 
Robert,” said Pyecroft, slapping our guest on the knee. “Cheer up! Why, 
I’ve known a destroyer do less.” 


We passed with some decency through some towns, till by way of the 


Hastings road we whirled into Cramberhurst, which is a deep pit. 


“Now,” said Kysh, “we begin.” 

“Previous service not reckoned towards pension,” said Pyecroft. “We are 
doin’ you lavish, Robert.” 

“But when’s this silly game to finish, any’ow?” our guest snarled. 

“Don’t worry about the when of it, Robert. The where’s the interestin’ 
point for you just now.” 

I had seen Kysh drive before, and I thought I knew the Octopod, but that 
afternoon he and she were exalted beyond my knowledge. He improvised 
on the keys — the snapping levers and quivering accelerators — 
marvellous variations, so that our progress was sometimes a fugue and 
sometimes a barn-dance, varied on open greens by the weaving of fairy 
rings. When I protested, all that he would say was: “I’ll hypnotise the fowl! 
Pl dazzle the rooster!” or other words equally futile. And she — oh! that I 
could do her justice! — she turned her broad black bows to the westering 
light, and lifted us high upon hills that we might see and rejoice with her. 
She whooped into veiled hollows of elm and Sussex oak; she devoured 
infinite perspectives of park palings; she surged through forgotten hamlets, 
whose single streets gave back, reduplicated, the clatter of her exhaust, and, 
tireless, she repeated the motions. Over naked uplands she droned like a 
homing bee, her shadow lengthening in the sun that she chased to his lair. 
She nosed up unparochial byways and accommodation- roads of the least 
accommodation, and put old scarred turf or new-raised molehills under her 
most marvellous springs with never a jar. And since the King’s highway is 
used for every purpose save traffic, in mid-career she stepped aside for, or 
flung amazing loops about, the brainless driver, the driverless horse, the 
drunken carrier, the engaged couple, the female student of the bicycle and 
her staggering instructor, the pig, the perambulator, and the infant school 
(where it disembogued yelping on cross-roads), with the grace of Nellie 
Farren (upon whom be the Peace) and the lithe abandon of all the Vokes 
family. But at heart she was ever Judic as I remember that Judic long ago — 
Judic clad in bourgeois black from wrist to ankle, achieving incredible 
improprieties. 

We were silent — Hinchcliffe and Pyecroft through professional 
appreciation; I with a layman’s delight in the expert; and our guest because 
of fear. 

At the edge of the evening she smelt the sea to southward and sheered 
thither like the strong-winged albatross, to circle enormously amid green 


flats fringed by martello towers. 

“Ain’t that Eastbourne yonder?” said our guest, reviving. “I’ve a aunt 
there — she’s cook to a J.P. — could identify me.” 

“Don’t worry her for a little thing like that,” said Pyecroft; and ere he had 
ceased to praise family love, our unpaid judiciary, and domestic service, the 
Downs rose between us and the sea, and the Long Man of Hillingdon lay 
out upon the turf. 

“Trevington — up yonder — is a fairly isolated little dorp,” I said, for I 
was beginning to feel hungry. 

“No,” said Kysh. “He’d get a lift to the railway in no time.... Besides, 
Pm enjoying myself.... Three pounds eighteen and sixpence. Infernal 
swindle!” 

I take it one of his more recent fines was rankling in Kysh’s brain; but he 
drove like the Archangel of the Twilight. 

About the longitude of Cassocks, Hinchcliffe yawned. “Aren’t we goin’ 
to maroon our Robert? I’m hungry, too.” 

“The commodore wants his money back,” I answered. 

“Tf he drives like this habitual, there must be a tidyish little lump owin’ to 
him,” said Pyecroft. “Well, I’m agreeable.” 

“I didn’t know it could be done. S’welp me, I didn’t,’ our guest 
murmured. 

“But you will,” said Kysh. And that was the first and last time he 
addressed the man. 

We ran through Penfield Green, half stupefied with open air, drugged 
with the relentless boom of the Octopod, and extinct with famine. 

“T used to shoot about here,” said Kysh, a few miles further on. “Open 
that gate, please,” and he slowed as the sun touched the sky-line. At this 
point we left metalled roads and bucked vigorously amid ditches and under 
trees for twenty minutes. 

“Only cross-country car on the market,” he said, as we wheeled into a 
straw-yard where a lone bull bellowed defiance to our growlings. “Open 
that gate, please. I hope the cattle-bridge will stand up.” 

“T’ve took a few risks in my time,” said Pyecroft as timbers cracked 
beneath us and we entered between thickets, “but I’m a babe to this man, 
Hinch.” 

“Don’t talk to me. Watch him! It’s a liberal education, as Shakespeare 
says. Fallen tree on the port bow, Sir.” 

“Right! That’s my mark. Sit tight!” 

She flung up her tail like a sounding whale and buried us in a fifteen- 


foot deep bridle-path buttressed with the exposed roots of enormous 
beeches. The wheels leaped from root to rounded boulder, and it was very 
dark in the shadow of the foliage. 

“There ought to be a hammer-pond somewhere about here.” Kysh was 
letting her down this chute in brakeful spasms. 

“Water dead ahead, Sir. Stack o’ brushwood on the starboard beam, and 
— no road,” sang Pyecroft. 

“Cr-r-ri-key!” said Hinchcliffe, as the car on a wild cant to the left went 
astern, screwing herself round the angle of a track that overhung the pond. 
“If she only had two propellers, I believe she’d talk poetry. She can do 
everything else.” 

“We’re rather on our port wheels now,” said Kysh; “but I don’t think 
she’ ll capsize. This road isn’t used much by motors.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Pyecroft. “What a pity!” 

She bored through a mass of crackling brushwood, and emerged into an 
upward sloping fern-glade fenced with woods so virgin, so untouched, that 
William Rufus might have ridden off as we entered. We climbed out of the 
violet-purple shadows towards the upland where the last of the day 
lingered. I was filled to my moist eyes with the almost sacred beauty of 
sense and association that clad the landscape. 

“Does ‘unger produce ‘alluciations?” said Pyecroft in a whisper. 
“Because I’ve just seen a sacred ibis walkin’ arm in arm with a British 
cock- pheasant.” 

“What are you panickin’ at?” said Hinchcliffe. “I’ve been seein’ zebra for 
the last two minutes, but I ‘aven’t complained.” 

He pointed behind us, and I beheld a superb painted zebra (Burchell’s, I 
think), following our track with palpitating nostrils. The car stopped, and it 
fled away. 

There was a little pond in front of us from which rose a dome of irregular 
sticks crowned with a blunt-muzzled beast that sat upon its haunches. 

“Ts it catching?” said Pyecroft. 

“Yes. I’m seeing beaver,” I replied. 

“Tt is here!” said Kysh, with the air and gesture of Captain Nemo, and 
half turned. 

“No — no — no! For ‘Eaven’s sake — not ‘ere!” Our guest gasped like a 
sea- bathed child, as four efficient hands swung him far out-board on to the 
turf. The car ran back noiselessly down the slope. 

“Look! Look! It’s sorcery!” cried Hinchcliffe. 

There was a report like a pistol shot as the beaver dived from the roof of 


his lodge, but we watched our guest. He was on his knees, praying to 
kangaroos. Yea, in his bowler hat he kneeled before kangaroos — gigantic, 
erect, silhouetted against the light — four buck-kangaroos in the heart of 
Sussex! 

And we retrogressed over the velvet grass till our hind-wheels struck 
well-rolled gravel, leading us to sanity, main roads, and, half an hour later, 
the “Grapnel Inn” at Horsham. 
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After a great meal we poured libations and made burnt-offerings in 
honour of Kysh, who received our homage graciously, and, by the way, 
explained a few things in the natural history line that had puzzled us. 
England is a most marvellous country, but one is not, till one knows the 
eccentricities of large land-owners, trained to accept kangaroos, zebras, or 
beavers as part of its landscape. 

When we went to bed Pyecroft pressed my hand, his voice thick with 
emotion. 

“We owe it to you,” he said. “We owe it all to you. Didn’t I say we never 
met in pup-pup-puris naturalibus, if I may so put it, without a remarkably 
hectic day ahead of us?” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “Mind the candle.” He was tracing smoke- 
patterns on the wall. 

“But what I want to know is whether we’ll succeed in acclimatisin’ the 
blighter, or whether Sir William Gardner’s keepers ‘Il kill ‘im before ‘e gets 
accustomed to ‘is surroundin’s?” 

Some day, I think, we must go up the Linghurst Road and find out. 


“WIRELESS” 


KASPAR’S SONG IN VARDA 


(From the Swedish of Stagnelius.) 


Eyes aloft, over dangerous places, 
The children follow where Psyche flies, 
And, in the sweat of their upturned faces, 
Slash with a net at the empty skies. 


So it goes they fall amid brambles, 
And sting their toes on the nettle-tops, 

Till after a thousand scratches and scrambles 
They wipe their brows, and the hunting stops. 


Then to quiet them comes their father 
And stills the riot of pain and grief, 

Saying, “Little ones, go and gather 
Out of my garden a cabbage leaf. 


”You will find on it whorls and clots of 
Dull grey eggs that, properly fed, 

Turn, by way of the worm, to lots of 
Radiant Psyches raised from the dead.” 
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”Heaven is beautiful, Earth is ugly,” 
The three-dimensioned preacher saith, 

So we must not look where the snail and the slug lie 
For Psyche’s birth ... And that is our death! 


“WIRELESS” “It’s a funny thing, this Marconi business, isn’t it?” said 
Mr. Shaynor, coughing heavily. “Nothing seems to make any difference, by 
what they tell me — storms, hills, or anything; but if that’s true we shall 
know before morning.” 

“Of course it’s true,” I answered, stepping behind the counter. “Where’s 
old Mr. Cashell>?” 

“He’s had to go to bed on account of his influenza. He said you’d very 
likely drop in.” 


“Where’s his nephew?” 

“Inside, getting the things ready. He told me that the last time they 
experimented they put the pole on the roof of one of the big hotels here, and 
the batteries electrified all the water-supply, and” — he giggled — ”the 
ladies got shocks when they took their baths.” 

“T never heard of that.” 

“The hotel wouldn’t exactly advertise it, would it? Just now, by what Mr. 
Cashell tells me, they’re trying to signal from here to Poole, and they’re 
using stronger batteries than ever. But, you see, he being the guvnor’s 
nephew and all that (and it will be in the papers too), it doesn’t matter how 
they electrify things in this house. Are you going to watch?” 

“Very much. I’ve never seen this game. Aren’t you going to bed?” 

“We don’t close till ten on Saturdays. There’s a good deal of influenza in 
town, too, and there’ll be a dozen prescriptions coming in before morning. I 
generally sleep in the chair here. It’s warmer than jumping out of bed every 
time. Bitter cold, isn’t it?” 

“Freezing hard. I’m sorry your cough’s worse.” 

“Thank you. I don’t mind cold so much. It’s this wind that fair cuts me to 
pieces.” He coughed again hard and hackingly, as an old lady came in for 
ammoniated quinine. “We’ve just run out of it in bottles, madam,” said Mr. 
Shaynor, returning to the professional tone, “but if you will wait two 
minutes, Ill make it up for you, madam.” 

I had used the shop for some time, and my acquaintance with the 
proprietor had ripened into friendship. It was Mr. Cashell who revealed to 
me the purpose and power of Apothecaries’ Hall what time a fellow- 
chemist had made an error in a prescription of mine, had lied to cover his 
sloth, and when error and lie were brought home to him had written vain 
letters. 

“A disgrace to our profession,” said the thin, mild-eyed man, hotly, after 
studying the evidence. “You couldn’t do a better service to the profession 
than report him to Apothecaries’ Hall.” 

I did so, not knowing what djinns I should evoke; and the result was such 
an apology as one might make who had spent a night on the rack. I 
conceived great respect for Apothecaries’ Hall, and esteem for Mr. Cashell, 
a zealous craftsman who magnified his calling. Until Mr. Shaynor came 
down from the North his assistants had by no means agreed with Mr. 
Cashell. “They forget,” said he, “that, first and foremost, the compounder is 
a medicine-man. On him depends the physician’s reputation. He holds it 
literally in the hollow of his hand, Sir.” 


Mr. Shaynor’s manners had not, perhaps, the polish of the grocery and 
Italian warehouse next door, but he knew and loved his dispensary work in 
every detail. For relaxation he seemed to go no farther afield than the 
romance of drugs — their discovery, preparation packing, and export — but 
it led him to the ends of the earth, and on this subject, and the 
Pharmaceutical Formulary, and Nicholas Culpepper, most confident of 
physicians, we met. 

Little by little I grew to know something of his beginnings and his hopes 
— of his mother, who had been a school-teacher in one of the northern 
counties, and of his red-headed father, a small job-master at Kirby Moors, 
who died when he was a child; of the examinations he had passed and of 
their exceeding and increasing difficulty; of his dreams of a shop in 
London; of his hate for the price-cutting Co-operative stores; and, most 
interesting, of his mental attitude towards customers. 

“There’s a way you get into,” he told me, “of serving them carefully, and 
I hope, politely, without stopping your own thinking. I’ve been reading 
Christie’s New Commercial Plants all this autumn, and that needs keeping 
your mind on it, I can tell you. So long as it isn’t a prescription, of course, I 
can carry as much as half a page of Christie in my head, and at the same 
time I could sell out all that window twice over, and not a penny wrong at 
the end. As to prescriptions, I think I could make up the general run of ‘em 
in my sleep, almost.” 

For reasons of my own, I was deeply interested in Marconi experiments 
at their outset in England; and it was of a piece with Mr. Cashell’s 
unvarying thoughtfulness that, when his nephew the electrician 
appropriated the house for a long-range installation, he should, as I have 
said, invite me to see the result. 

The old lady went away with her medicine, and Mr. Shaynor and I 
stamped on the tiled floor behind the counter to keep ourselves warm. The 
shop, by the light of the many electrics, looked like a Paris-diamond mine, 
for Mr. Cashell believed in all the ritual of his craft. Three superb glass jars 
— red, green, and blue — of the sort that led Rosamund to parting with her 
shoes — blazed in the broad plate-glass windows, and there was a confused 
smell of orris, Kodak films, vulcanite, tooth-powder, sachets, and almond- 
cream in the air. Mr. Shaynor fed the dispensary stove, and we sucked 
cayenne-pepper jujubes and menthol lozenges. The brutal east wind had 
cleared the streets, and the few passers-by were muffled to their puckered 
eyes. In the Italian warehouse next door some gay feathered birds and 
game, hung upon hooks, sagged to the wind across the left edge of our 


window-frame. 


“They ought to take these poultry in — all knocked about like that,” said 
Mr. Shaynor. “Doesn’t it make you feel fair perishing? See that old hare! 
The wind’s nearly blowing the fur off him.” 


I saw the belly-fur of the dead beast blown apart in ridges and streaks as 
the wind caught it, showing bluish skin underneath. “Bitter cold,” said Mr. 
Shaynor, shuddering. “Fancy going out on a night like this! Oh, here’s 
young Mr. Cashell.” 

The door of the inner office behind the dispensary opened, and an 
energetic, spade-bearded man stepped forth, rubbing his hands. 

“I want a bit of tin-foil, Shaynor,” he said. “Good-evening. My uncle told 
me you might be coming.” This to me, as I began the first of a hundred 
questions. 

“Tve everything in order,” he replied. “We’re only waiting until Poole 
calls us up. Excuse me a minute. You can come in whenever you like — but 
Pd better be with the instruments. Give me that tin-foil. Thanks.” 

While we were talking, a girl — evidently no customer — had come into 
the shop, and the face and bearing of Mr. Shaynor changed. She leaned 
confidently across the counter. 

“But I can’t,” I heard him whisper uneasily — the flush on his cheek was 
dull red, and his eyes shone like a drugged moth’s. “I can’t. I tell you I’m 
alone in the place.” 

“No, you aren’t. Who’s that? Let him look after it for half an hour. A 
brisk walk will do you good. Ah, come now, John.” 

“But he isn’t — —” 

“T don’t care. I want you to; we’ll only go round by St. Agnes. If you 
don’t — —” 

He crossed to where I stood in the shadow of the dispensary counter, and 
began some sort of broken apology about a lady-friend. 

“Yes,” she interrupted. “You take the shop for half an hour — to oblige 
me, won’t you?” 

She had a singularly rich and promising voice that well matched her 
outline. 


“All right,” I said. “PI do it — but you’d better wrap yourself up, Mr. 
Shaynor.” 


“Oh, a brisk walk ought to help me. We’re only going round by the church.” 


I heard him cough grievously as they went out together. 


I refilled the stove, and, after reckless expenditure of Mr. Cashell’s coal, 
drove some warmth into the shop. I explored many of the glass- knobbed 
drawers that lined the walls, tasted some disconcerting drugs, and, by the 
aid of a few cardamoms, ground ginger, chloric-ether, and dilute alcohol, 
manufactured a new and wildish drink, of which I bore a glassful to young 
Mr. Cashell, busy in the back office. He laughed shortly when I told him 
that Mr. Shaynor had stepped out — but a frail coil of wire held all his 
attention, and he had no word for me bewildered among the batteries and 
rods. The noise of the sea on the beach began to make itself heard as the 
traffic in the street ceased. Then briefly, but very lucidly, he gave me the 
names and uses of the mechanism that crowded the tables and the floor. 

“When do you expect to get the message from Poole?” I demanded, 
sipping my liquor out of a graduated glass. 

“About midnight, if everything is in order. We’ve got our installation- 
pole fixed to the roof of the house. I shouldn’t advise you to turn on a tap or 
anything tonight. We’ve connected up with the plumbing, and all the water 
will be electrified.” He repeated to me the history of the agitated ladies at 
the hotel at the time of the first installation. 

“But what is it?” I asked. “Electricity is out of my beat altogether.” 

“Ah, if you knew that you’d know something nobody knows. It’s just It 
— what we call Electricity, but the magic — the manifestations — the 
Hertzian waves — are all revealed by this. The coherer, we call it.” 

He picked up a glass tube not much thicker than a thermometer, in which, 
almost touching, were two tiny silver plugs, and between them an 
infinitesimal pinch of metallic dust. “That’s all,” he said, proudly, as though 
himself responsible for the wonder. “That is the thing that will reveal to us 
the Powers — whatever the Powers may be — at work — through space — 
a long distance away.” 

Just then Mr. Shaynor returned alone and stood coughing his heart out on 
the mat. 

“Serves you right for being such a fool,” said young Mr. Cashell, as 
annoyed as myself at the interruption. “Never mind — we’ve all the night 
before us to see wonders.” 

Shaynor clutched the counter, his handkerchief to his lips. When he 
brought it away I saw two bright red stains. 


“I — I’ve got a bit of a rasped throat from smoking cigarettes,” he panted. 


“I think I'll try a cubeb.” 


“Better take some of this. I’ve been compounding while you’ve been 
away.” 
I handed him the brew. 


““Twon’t make me drunk, will it? Pm almost a teetotaller. My word! 
That’s grateful and comforting.” 

He sat down the empty glass to cough afresh. 

“Brr! But it was cold out there! I shouldn’t care to be lying in my grave a 
night like this. Don’t you ever have a sore throat from smoking?” He 
pocketed the handkerchief after a furtive peep. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,” I replied, wondering, while I spoke, into what 
agonies of terror I should fall if ever I saw those bright-red danger- signals 
under my nose. Young Mr. Cashell among the batteries coughed slightly to 
show that he was quite ready to continue his scientific explanations, but I 
was thinking still of the girl with the rich voice and the significantly cut 
mouth, at whose command I had taken charge of the shop. It flashed across 
me that she distantly resembled the seductive shape on a gold-framed toilet- 
water advertisement whose charms were unholily heightened by the glare 
from the red bottle in the window. Turning to make sure, I saw Mr. 
Shaynor’s eyes bent in the same direction, and by instinct recognised that 
the flamboyant thing was to him a shrine. “What do you take for your — 
cough?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m the wrong side of the counter to believe much in patent 
medicines. But there are asthma cigarettes and there are pastilles. To tell 
you the truth, if you don’t object to the smell, which is very like incense, I 
believe, though I’m not a Roman Catholic, Blaudett’s Cathedral Pastilles 
relieve me as much as anything.” 

“Let’s try.” I had never raided a chemist’s shop before, so I was thorough. 
We unearthed the pastilles — brown, gummy cones of benzoin — and set 
them alight under the toilet-water advertisement, where they fumed in thin 
blue spirals. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Shaynor, to my question, “what one uses in the 
shop for one’s self comes out of one’s pocket. Why, stock-taking in our 
business is nearly the same as with jewellers — and I can’t say more than 
that. But one gets them” — he pointed to the pastille-box — ”at trade 
prices.” Evidently the censing of the gay, seven-tinted wench with the teeth 


was an established ritual which cost something. 

“And when do we shut up shop?” 

“We stay like this all night. The gov — old Mr. Cashell — doesn’t 
believe in locks and shutters as compared with electric light. Besides it 
brings trade. I’ll just sit here in the chair by the stove and write a letter, if 
you don’t mind. Electricity isn’t my prescription.” 

The energetic young Mr. Cashell snorted within, and Shaynor settled 
himself up in his chair over which he had thrown a staring red, black, and 
yellow Austrian jute blanket, rather like a table-cover. I cast about, amid 
patent medicine pamphlets, for something to read, but finding little, 
returned to the manufacture of the new drink. The Italian warehouse took 
down its game and went to bed. Across the street blank shutters flung back 
the gaslight in cold smears; the dried pavement seemed to rough up in 
goose-flesh under the scouring of the savage wind, and we could hear, long 
ere he passed, the policeman flapping his arms to keep himself warm. 
Within, the flavours of cardamoms and chloric-ether disputed those of the 
pastilles and a score of drugs and perfume and soap scents. Our electric 
lights, set low down in the windows before the tunbellied Rosamund jars, 
flung inward three monstrous daubs of red, blue, and green, that broke into 
kaleidoscopic lights on the facetted knobs of the drug-drawers, the cut-glass 
scent flagons, and the bulbs of the sparklet bottles. They flushed the white- 
tiled floor in gorgeous patches; splashed along the nickel-silver counter- 
rails, and turned the polished mahogany counter- panels to the likeness of 
intricate grained marbles — slabs of porphyry and malachite. Mr. Shaynor 
unlocked a drawer, and ere he began to write, took out a meagre bundle of 
letters. From my place by the stove, I could see the scalloped edges of the 
paper with a flaring monogram in the corner and could even smell the reek 
of chypre. At each page he turned toward the toilet-water lady of the 
advertisement and devoured her with over-luminous eyes. He had drawn the 
Austrian blanket over his shoulders, and among those warring lights he 
looked more than ever the incarnation of a drugged moth — a tiger-moth as 
I thought. 

He put his letter into an envelope, stamped it with stiff mechanical 
movements, and dropped it in the drawer. Then I became aware of the 
silence of a great city asleep — the silence that underlaid the even voice of 
the breakers along the sea-front — a thick, tingling quiet of warm life 
stilled down for its appointed time, and unconsciously I moved about the 
glittering shop as one moves in a sick-room. Young Mr. Cashell was 
adjusting some wire that crackled from time to time with the tense, 


knuckle-stretching sound of the electric spark. Upstairs, where a door shut 
and opened swiftly, I could hear his uncle coughing abed. 


“Here,” I said, when the drink was properly warmed, “take some of this, 
Mr. Shaynor.” 


He jerked in his chair with a start and a wrench, and held out his hand for 
the glass. The mixture, of a rich port-wine colour, frothed at the top. 

“Tt looks,” he said, suddenly, “it looks — those bubbles — like a string of 
pearls winking at you — rather like the pearls round that young lady’s 
neck.” He turned again to the advertisement where the female in the dove- 
coloured corset had seen fit to put on all her pearls before she cleaned her 
teeth. 

“Not bad, is it?” I said. 

“Eh?” 

He rolled his eyes heavily full on me, and, as I stared, I beheld all 
meaning and consciousness die out of the swiftly dilating pupils. His figure 
lost its stark rigidity, softened into the chair, and, chin on chest, hands 
dropped before him, he rested open-eyed, absolutely still. 

“T’m afraid I’ve rather cooked Shaynor’s goose,” I said, bearing the fresh 
drink to young Mr. Cashell. “Perhaps it was the chloric-ether.” 

“Oh, he’s all right.” The spade-bearded man glanced at him pityingly. 
“Consumptives go off in those sort of doses very often. It’s exhaustion... I 
don’t wonder. I dare say the liquor will do him good. It’s grand stuff,” he 
finished his share appreciatively. “Well, as I was saying — before he 
interrupted — about this little coherer. The pinch of dust, you see, is nickel- 
filings. The Hertzian waves, you see, come out of space from the station 
that despatches ‘em, and all these little particles are attracted together — 
cohere, we call it — for just so long as the current passes through them. 
Now, it’s important to remember that the current is an induced current. 
There are a good many kinds of induction — — ” 

“Yes, but what is induction?” 

“That’s rather hard to explain untechnically. But the long and the short of 
it is that when a current of electricity passes through a wire there’s a lot of 
magnetism present round that wire; and if you put another wire parallel to, 
and within what we call its magnetic field — why then, the second wire 
will also become charged with electricity.” 

“On its own account?” 

“On its own account.” 


“Then let’s see if I’ve got it correctly. Miles off, at Poole, or wherever it 
is— —” 

“Tt will be anywhere in ten years.” 

“You’ve got a charged wire — — 

“Charged with Hertzian waves which vibrate, say, two hundred and thirty 
million times a second.” Mr. Cashell snaked his forefinger rapidly through 
the air. 

“All right — a charged wire at Poole, giving out these waves into space. 
Then this wire of yours sticking out into space — on the roof of the house 
— in some mysterious way gets charged with those waves from Poole — 
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“Or anywhere — it only happens to be Poole tonight.” 

“And those waves set the coherer at work, just like an ordinary telegraph- 
office ticker?” 

“No! Thats where so many people make the mistake. The Hertzian 
waves wouldn’t be strong enough to work a great heavy Morse instrument 
like ours. They can only just make that dust cohere, and while it coheres (a 
little while for a dot and a longer while for a dash) the current from this 
battery — the home battery” — he laid his hand on the thing — ”can get 
through to the Morse printing-machine to record the dot or dash. Let me 
make it clearer. Do you know anything about steam?” 

“Very little. But go on.” 

“Well, the coherer is like a steam-valve. Any child can open a valve and 
start a steamer’s engines, because a turn of the hand lets in the main steam, 
doesn’t it? Now, this home battery here ready to print is the main steam. 
The coherer is the valve, always ready to be turned on. The Hertzian wave 
is the child’s hand that turns it.” 

“T see. That’s marvellous.” 

“Marvellous, isn’t it? And, remember, we’re only at the beginning. 
There’s nothing we sha’n’t be able to do in ten years. I want to live — my 
God, how I want to live, and see it develop!” He looked through the door at 
Shaynor breathing lightly in his chair. “Poor beast! And he wants to keep 
company with Fanny Brand.” 

“Fanny who?” I said, for the name struck an obscurely familiar chord in 
my brain — something connected with a stained handkerchief, and the 
word “arterial.” 

“Fanny Brand — the girl you kept shop for.” He laughed, “That’s all I 
know about her, and for the life of me I can’t see what Shaynor sees in her, 
or she in him.” 


“Can t you see what he sees in her?” I insisted. 

“Oh, yes, if that’s what you mean. She’s a great, big, fat lump of a girl, 
and so on. I suppose that’s why he’s so crazy after her. She isn’t his sort. 
Well, it doesn’t matter. My uncle says he’s bound to die before the year’s 
out. Your drink’s given him a good sleep, at any rate.” Young Mr. Cashell 
could not catch Mr. Shaynor’s face, which was half turned to the 
advertisement. 

I stoked the stove anew, for the room was growing cold, and lighted 
another pastille. Mr. Shaynor in his chair, never moving, looked through 
and over me with eyes as wide and lustreless as those of a dead hare. 

“Poole’s late,” said young Mr. Cashell, when I stepped back. “I'll just 
send them a call.” 

He pressed a key in the semi-darkness, and with a rending crackle there 
leaped between two brass knobs a spark, streams of sparks, and sparks 
again. 

“Grand, isn’t it? That’s the Power — our unknown Power — kicking and 
fighting to be let loose,” said young Mr. Cashell. “There she goes — kick 
— kick — kick into space. I never get over the strangeness of it when I 
work a sending-machine — waves going into space, you know. T.R. is our 
call. Poole ought to answer with L.L.L.” 

We waited two, three, five minutes. In that silence, of which the boom of 
the tide was an orderly part, I caught the clear “kiss — kiss — kiss” of the 
halliards on the roof, as they were blown against the installation- pole. 

“Poole is not ready. I’ll stay here and call you when he is.” 

I returned to the shop, and set down my glass on a marble slab with a 
careless clink. As I did so, Shaynor rose to his feet, his eyes fixed once 
more on the advertisement, where the young woman bathed in the light 
from the red jar simpered pinkly over her pearls. His lips moved without 
cessation. I stepped nearer to listen. “And threw — and threw — and 
threw,” he repeated, his face all sharp with some inexplicable agony. 

I moved forward astonished. But it was then he found words — delivered 
roundly and clearly. These: — 

And threw warm gules on Madeleine’s young breast. 

The trouble passed off his countenance, and he returned lightly to his 
place, rubbing his hands. 

It had never occurred to me, though we had many times discussed 
reading and prize-competitions as a diversion, that Mr. Shaynor ever read 
Keats, or could quote him at all appositely. There was, after all, a certain 
stained-glass effect of light on the high bosom of the highly-polished 


picture which might, by stretch of fancy, suggest, as a vile chromo recalls 
some incomparable canvas, the line he had spoken. Night, my drink, and 
solitude were evidently turning Mr. Shaynor into a poet. He sat down again 
and wrote swiftly on his villainous note-paper, his lips quivering. 

I shut the door into the inner office and moved up behind him. He made 
no sign that he saw or heard. I looked over his shoulder, and read, amid 
half-formed words, sentences, and wild scratches: — 


— Very cold it was. Very cold 
The hare — the hare — the hare — 
The birds — — 


He raised his head sharply, and frowned toward the blank shutters of the 
poulterer’s shop where they jutted out against our window. Then one clear 
line came: — 

The hare, in spite of fur, was very cold. 

The head, moving machine-like, turned right to the advertisement where 
the Blaudett’s Cathedral pastille reeked abominably. He grunted, and went 
on: — 


Incense in a censer — 
Before her darling picture framed in gold — 
Maiden’s picture — angel’s portrait — 


“Hsh!” said Mr. Cashell guardedly from the inner office, as though in the 
presence of spirits. “There’s something coming through from somewhere; 
but it isn’t Poole.” I heard the crackle of sparks as he depressed the keys of 
the transmitter. In my own brain, too, something crackled, or it might have 
been the hair on my head. Then I heard my own voice, in a harsh whisper: 
“Mr. Cashell, there is something coming through here, too. Leave me alone 
till I tell you.” 

“But I thought you’d come to see this wonderful thing — Sir,” 
indignantly at the end. 

“Leave me alone till I tell you. Be quiet.” 

I watched — I waited. Under the blue-veined hand — the dry hand of the 
consumptive — came away Clear, without erasure: 

And my weak spirit fails To think how the dead must freeze — he 
shivered as he wrote — 

Beneath the churchyard mould. 

Then he stopped, laid the pen down, and leaned back. 


For an instant, that was half an eternity, the shop spun before me in a 
rainbow-tinted whirl, in and through which my own soul most 
dispassionately considered my own soul as that fought with an over- 
mastering fear. Then I smelt the strong smell of cigarettes from Mr. 
Shaynor’s clothing, and heard, as though it had been the rending of 
trumpets, the rattle of his breathing. I was still in my place of observation, 
much as one would watch a rifle-shot at the butts, half-bent, hands on my 
knees, and head within a few inches of the black, red, and yellow blanket of 
his shoulder. I was whispering encouragement, evidently to my other self, 
sounding sentences, such as men pronounce in dreams. 

“If he has read Keats, it proves nothing. If he hasn’t — like causes must 
beget like effects. There is no escape from this law. You ought to be grateful 
that you know ‘St. Agnes Eve’ without the book; because, given the 
circumstances, such as Fanny Brand, who is the key of the enigma, and 
approximately represents the latitude and longitude of Fanny Brawne; 
allowing also for the bright red colour of the arterial blood upon the 
handkerchief, which was just what you were puzzling over in the shop just 
now; and counting the effect of the professional environment, here almost 
perfectly duplicated — the result is logical and inevitable. As inevitable as 
induction.” 

Still, the other half of my soul refused to be comforted. It was cowering 
in some minute and inadequate corner — at an immense distance. 

Hereafter, I found myself one person again, my hands still gripping my 
knees, and my eyes glued on the page before Mr. Shaynor. As dreamers 
accept and explain the upheaval of landscapes and the resurrection of the 
dead, with excerpts from the evening hymn or the multiplication-table, so I 
had accepted the facts, whatever they might be, that I should witness, and 
had devised a theory, sane and plausible to my mind, that explained them 
all. Nay, I was even in advance of my facts, walking hurriedly before them, 
assured that they would fit my theory. And all that I now recall of that 
epoch-making theory are the lofty words: “If he has read Keats it’s the 
chloric-ether. If he hasn’t, it’s the identical bacillus, or Hertzian wave of 
tuberculosis, plus Fanny Brand and the professional status which, in 
conjunction with the main-stream of subconscious thought common to all 
mankind, has thrown up temporarily an induced Keats.” 

Mr. Shaynor returned to his work, erasing and rewriting as before with 
swiftness. Two or three blank pages he tossed aside. Then he wrote, 
muttering: 

The little smoke of a candle that goes out. 


“No,” he muttered. “Little smoke — little smoke — little smoke. What 
else?” He thrust his chin forward toward the advertisement, whereunder the 
last of the Blaudett’s Cathedral pastilles fumed in its holder. “Ah!” Then 
with relief: — 

The little smoke that dies in moonlight cold. 

Evidently he was snared by the rhymes of his first verse, for he wrote and 
rewrote “gold — cold — mould” many times. Again he sought inspiration 
from the advertisement, and set down, without erasure, the line I had 
overheard: 

And threw warm gules on Madeleine’s young breast. 

As I remembered the original it is “fair” — a trite word — instead of 
“young,” and I found myself nodding approval, though I admitted that the 
attempt to reproduce “its little smoke in pallid moonlight died” was a 
failure. 

Followed without a break ten or fifteen lines of bald prose — the naked 
soul’s confession of its physical yearning for its beloved — unclean as we 
count uncleanliness; unwholesome, but human exceedingly; the raw 
material, so it seemed to me in that hour and in that place, whence Keats 
wove the twenty-sixth, seventh, and eighth stanzas of his poem. Shame I 
had none in overseeing this revelation; and my fear had gone with the 
smoke of the pastille. 

“That’s it,” I murmured. “That’s how it’s blocked out. Go on! Ink it in, 
man. Ink it in!” 

Mr. Shaynor returned to broken verse wherein “loveliness” was made to 
rhyme with a desire to look upon “her empty dress.” He picked up a fold of 
the gay, soft blanket, spread it over one hand, caressed it with infinite 
tenderness, thought, muttered, traced some snatches which I could not 
decipher, shut his eyes drowsily, shook his head, and dropped the stuff. 
Here I found myself at fault, for I could not then see (as I do now) in what 
manner a red, black, and yellow Austrian blanket coloured his dreams. 

In a few minutes he laid aside his pen, and, chin on hand, considered the 
shop with thoughtful and intelligent eyes. He threw down the blanket, rose, 
passed along a line of drug-drawers, and read the names on the labels aloud. 
Returning, he took from his desk Christie’s New Commercial Plants and the 
old Culpepper that I had given him, opened and laid them side by side with 
a Clerky air, all trace of passion gone from his face, read first in one and 
then in the other, and paused with pen behind his ear. 

“What wonder of Heaven’s coming now?” I thought. 


“Manna — manna — manna,” he said at last, under wrinkled brows. 
“That’s what 

I wanted. Good! Now then! Now then! Good! Good! Oh, by God, that’s 
good!” 

His voice rose and he spoke rightly and fully without a falter: — 


Candied apple, quince and plum and gourd, 
And jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates in Argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


He repeated it once more, using “blander” for “smoother” in the second 
line; then wrote it down without erasure, but this time (my set eyes missed 
no stroke of any word) he substituted “soother” for his atrocious second 
thought, so that it came away under his hand as it is written in the book — 
as it is written in the book. 

A wind went shouting down the street, and on the heels of the wind 
followed a spurt and rattle of rain. 

After a smiling pause — and good right had he to smile — he began 
anew, always tossing the last sheet over his shoulder: — 


”The sharp rain falling on the window-pane, 
Rattling sleet — the wind-blown sleet.” 


Then prose: “It is very cold of mornings when the wind brings rain and 
sleet with it. I heard the sleet on the window-pane outside, and thought of 
you, my darling. I am always thinking of you. I wish we could both run 
away like two lovers into the storm and get that little cottage by the sea 
which we are always thinking about, my own dear darling. We could sit and 
watch the sea beneath our windows. It would be a fairyland all of our own 
— a fairy sea — a fairy sea....” 

He stopped, raised his head, and listened. The steady drone of the 
Channel along the sea-front that had borne us company so long leaped up a 
note to the sudden fuller surge that signals the change from ebb to flood. It 
beat in like the change of step throughout an army — this renewed pulse of 
the sea — and filled our ears till they, accepting it, marked it no longer. 


” A fairyland for you and me 


Across the foam — beyond ... 
A magic foam, a perilous sea.” 


He grunted again with effort and bit his underlip. My throat dried, but I 
dared not gulp to moisten it lest I should break the spell that was drawing 
him nearer and nearer to the high-water mark but two of the sons of Adam 
have reached. Remember that in all the millions permitted there are no 
more than five — five little lines — of which one can say: “These are the 
pure Magic. These are the clear Vision. The rest is only poetry.” And Mr. 
Shaynor was playing hot and cold with two of them! 

I vowed no unconscious thought of mine should influence the blindfold 
soul, and pinned myself desperately to the other three, repeating and re- 
repeating: 


A savage spot as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


But though I believed my brain thus occupied, my every sense hung upon 
the writing under the dry, bony hand, all brown-fingered with chemicals and 
cigarette-smoke. 

Our windows fronting on the dangerous foam, 

(he wrote, after long, irresolute snatches), and then — 


”Our open casements facing desolate seas 
Forlorn — forlorn — ” 


Here again his face grew peaked and anxious with that sense of loss I had 
first seen when the Power snatched him. But this time the agony was 
tenfold keener. As I watched it mounted like mercury in the tube. It lighted 
his face from within till I thought the visibly scourged soul must leap forth 
naked between his jaws, unable to endure. A drop of sweat trickled from 
my forehead down my nose and splashed on the back of my hand. 


”Our windows facing on the desolate seas 
And pearly foam of magic fairyland — ” 


”Not yet — not yet,” he muttered, “wait a minute. 
Please wait a minute. I shall get it then — ” 


Our magic windows fronting on the sea, 
The dangerous foam of desolate seas .. 
For aye. 


“Ouh, my God!” 

From head to heel he shook — shook from the marrow of his bones 
outwards — then leaped to his feet with raised arms, and slid the chair 
screeching across the tiled floor where it struck the drawers behind and fell 
with a jar. Mechanically, I stooped to recover it. 

As I rose, Mr. Shaynor was stretching and yawning at leisure. 

“I’ve had a bit of a doze,” he said. “How did I come to knock the chair 
over? You look rather — ” 

“The chair startled me,” I answered. “It was so sudden in this quiet.” 

Young Mr. Cashell behind his shut door was offendedly silent. 

“T suppose I must have been dreaming,” said Mr. Shaynor. 

“I suppose you must,” I said. “Talking of dreams — I — I noticed you 
writing — before — ” 

He flushed consciously. 


“T meant to ask you if you’ve ever read anything written by a man called 
Keats.” 


“Oh! I haven’t much time to read poetry, and I can’t say that I remember 
the name exactly. Is he a popular writer?” 

“Middling. I thought you might know him because he’s the only poet 
who was ever a druggist. And he’s rather what’s called the lover’s poet.” 

“Indeed. I must dip into him. What did he write about?” 

“A lot of things. Here’s a sample that may interest you.” 

Then and there, carefully, I repeated the verse he had twice spoken and 
once written not ten minutes ago. 

“Ah. Anybody could see he was a druggist from that line about the 
tinctures and syrups. It’s a fine tribute to our profession.” 

“T don’t know,” said young Mr. Cashell, with icy politeness, opening the 
door one half-inch, “if you still happen to be interested in our trifling 
experiments. But, should such be the case — — ” 

I drew him aside, whispering, “Shaynor seemed going off into some sort 
of fit when I spoke to you just now. I thought, even at the risk of being rude, 
it wouldn’t do to take you off your instruments just as the call was coming 
through. Don’t you see?” 


“Granted — granted as soon as asked,” he said unbending. “I did think it 
a shade odd at the time. So that was why he knocked the chair down?” 

“T hope I haven’t missed anything,” I said. “I’m afraid I can’t say that, 
but you’re just in time for the end of a rather curious performance. You can 
come in, too, Mr. Shaynor. Listen, while I read it off.” 

The Morse instrument was ticking furiously. Mr. Cashell interpreted: 
“*K.K.V. Can make nothing of your signals.’” A pause. “‘M.M.V. M.M.V. 
Signals unintelligible. Purpose anchor Sandown Bay. Examine instruments 
to-morrow.’ Do you know what that means? It’s a couple of men-o’-war 
working Marconi signals off the Isle of Wight. They are trying to talk to 
each other. Neither can read the other’s messages, but all their messages are 
being taken in by our receiver here. They’ve been going on for ever so long. 
I wish you could have heard it.” 

“How wonderful!” I said. “Do you mean we’re overhearing Portsmouth 
ships trying to talk to each other — that we’re eavesdropping across half 
South England?” 

“Just that. Their transmitters are all right, but their receivers are out of 
order, so they only get a dot here and a dash there. Nothing clear.” 

“Why is that?” 

“God knows — and Science will know to-morrow. Perhaps the induction 
is faulty; perhaps the receivers aren’t tuned to receive just the number of 
vibrations per second that the transmitter sends. Only a word here and there. 
Just enough to tantalise.” 

Again the Morse sprang to life. 

“That’s one of ‘em complaining now. Listen: ‘Disheartening — most 
disheartening.’ It’s quite pathetic. Have you ever seen a spiritualistic 
seance? It reminds me of that sometimes — odds and ends of messages 
coming out of nowhere — a word here and there — no good at all.” 

“But mediums are all impostors,” said Mr. Shaynor, in the doorway, 
lighting an asthma-cigarette. “They only do it for the money they can make. 
I’ve seen ‘em.” 


“Here’s Poole, at last — clear as a bell. L.L.L. Now we sha’n’t be long.” 
Mr. Cashell rattled the keys merrily. “Anything you’d like to tell ‘em?” 


“No, I don’t think so,” I said. “P1 go home and get to bed. I’m feeling a 
little tired.” 


SONG OF THE OLD GUARD 


“And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold of beaten work shall the 
candlestick be made: his shaft and its branches, his bowls, his knops, and 
his flowers, shall be the same. 

“And there shall be a knop under two branches of the same, and a knop 
under two branches of the same, and a knop under two branches of the 
same, according to the six branches that proceed out of the candlestick. 
Their knops and their branches shall be the same.” — Exodus. 


”Know this, my brethren, Heaven is clear 
And all the clouds are gone — 
The Proper Sort shall flourish now, 
Good times are coming on” — 
The evil that was threatened late 
To all of our degree, 
Hath passed in discord and debate, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


A common people strove in vain 
To shame us unto toil, 

But they are spent and we remain, 
And we shall share the spoil 

According to our several needs 
As Beauty shall decree, 

As Age ordains or Birth concedes, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


And they that with accursed zeal 
Our Service would amend, 

Shall own the odds and come to heel 
Ere worse befall their end 

For though no naked word be wrote 
Yet plainly shall they see 

What pinneth Orders to their coat, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Our doorways that, in time of fear, 


We opened overwide 
Shall softly close from year to year 
Till all be purified; 
For though no fluttering fan be heard 
Nor chaff be seen to flee — 
The Lord shall winnow the Lord’s Preferred — 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Our altars which the heathen brake 
Shall rankly smoke anew, 

And anise, mint, and cummin take 
Their dread and sovereign due, 

Whereby the buttons of our trade 
Shall all restored be 

With curious work in gilt and braid, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Then come, my brethren, and prepare 
The candlesticks and bells, 

The scarlet, brass, and badger’s hair 
Wherein our Honour dwells, 

And straitly fence and strictly keep 
The Ark’s integrity 

Till Armageddon break our sleep ... 
And, Hey then up go we! 


THE ARMY OF A DREAM 


PART I 

I sat down in the club smoking-room to fill a pipe. 
oK OOK OK OK k 
It was entirely natural that I should be talking to “Boy” Bayley. We had met 
first, twenty odd years ago, at the Indian mess of the Tyneside Tail-twisters. 
Our last meeting, I remembered, had been at the Mount Nelson Hotel, 
which was by no means India, and there we had talked half the night. Boy 
Bayley had gone up that week to the front, where I think he stayed a long, 
long time. 

But now he had come back. 

“Are you still a Tynesider?” I asked. 

“I command the Imperial Guard Battalion of the old regiment, my son,” 
he replied. 


“Guard which? They’ve been Fusiliers since Fontenoy. Don’t pull my leg, 
Boy.” 


“I said Guard, not Guard-s. The I. G. Battalion of the Tail-twisters. 
Does that make it any clearer?” 


“Not in the least.” 

“Then come over to the mess and see for yourself. We aren’t a step from 
barracks. Keep on my right side. I’m — I’m a bit deaf on the near.” 

We left the club together and crossed the street to a vast four-storied pile, 
which more resembled a Rowton lodging-house than a barrack. I could see 
no sentry at the gates. 

“There ain’t any,” said the Boy lightly. He led me into a many-tabled 
restaurant full of civilians and grey-green uniforms. At one end of the room, 
on a slightly raised dais, stood a big table. 


“Here we are! We usually lunch here and dine in mess by ourselves. These 
are our chaps — but what am I thinking of? You must know most of ‘em. 
Devine’s my second in command now. There’s old Luttrell — remember 
him at 

Cherat? — Burgard, Verschoyle (you were at school with him), Harrison, 
Pigeon, and Kyd.” 


With the exception of this last I knew them all, but I could not remember 
that they had all been Tynesiders. 

“T’ve never seen this sort of place,” I said, looking round. “Half the men 
here are in plain clothes, and what are those women and children doing?” 

“Eating, I hope,” Boy Bayley answered. “Our canteens would never pay 
if it wasn’t for the Line and Militia trade. When they were first started 
people looked on ‘em rather as catsmeat-shops; but we got a duchess or two 
to lunch in ‘em, and they’ve been grossly fashionable since.” 

“So I see,” I answered. A woman of the type that shops at the Stores 
came up the room looking about her. A man in the dull-grey uniform of the 
corps rose up to meet her, piloted her to a place between three other 
uniforms, and there began a very merry little meal. 

“T give it up,” I said. “This is guilty splendour that I don’t understand.” 

“Quite simple,” said Burgard across the table. “The barrack supplies 
breakfast, dinner, and tea on the Army scale to the Imperial Guard (which 
we call I. G.) when it’s in barracks as well as to the Line and Militia. They 
can all invite their friends if they choose to pay for them. That’s where we 
make our profits. Look!” 

Near one of the doors were four or five tables crowded with workmen in 
the raiment of their callings. They ate steadily, but found time to jest with 
the uniforms about them; and when one o’clock clanged from a big half- 
built block of flats across the street, filed out. 

“Those,” Devine explained, “are either our Line or Militiamen, as such 
entitled to the regulation whack at regulation cost. It’s cheaper than they 
could buy it; an’ they meet their friends too. A man’ll walk a mile in his 
dinner hour to mess with his own lot.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. “Will you tell me what those plumbers and 
plasterers and bricklayers that I saw go out just now have to do with what I 
was taught to call the Line?” 

“Tell him,” said the Boy over his shoulder to Burgard. He was busy 
talking with the large Verschoyle, my old schoolmate. 

“The Line comes next to the Guard. The Linesman’s generally a town- 
bird who can’t afford to be a Volunteer. He has to go into camp in an Area 
for two months his first year, six weeks his second, and a month the third. 
He gets about five bob a week the year round for that and for being on duty 
two days of the week, and for being liable to be ordered out to help the 
Guard in a row. He needn’t live in barracks unless he wants to, and he and 
his family can feed at the regimental canteen at usual rates. The women like 
it.” 


“All this,” I said politely, but intensely, “is the raving of delirium. Where 
may your precious recruit who needn’t live in barracks learn his drill?” 

“At his precious school, my child, like the rest of us. The notion of 
allowing a human being to reach his twentieth year before asking him to put 
his feet in the first position was raving lunacy if you like!” Boy Bayley 
dived back into the conversation. 

“Very good,” I said meekly. “I accept the virtuous plumber who puts in 
two months of his valuable time at Aldershot — — ” 

“Aldershot!” The table exploded. I felt a little annoyed. 

“A camp in an Area is not exactly Aldershot,” said Burgard. “The Line 
isn’t exactly what you fancy. Some of them even come to us!” 

“You recruit from ‘em?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Devine with mock solemnity. “The Guard 
doesn’t recruit. It selects.” 

“Tt would,” I said, “with a Spiers and Pond restaurant; pretty girls to play 
with; and — —” 

“A room apiece, four bob a day and all found,” said Verschoyle. “Don’t 
forget that.” 

“Of course!” I said. “It probably beats off recruits with a club.” 


“No, with the ballot-box,” said Verschoyle, laughing. “At least in all 
R.C. companies.” 


“T didn’t know Roman Catholics were so particular,” I ventured. 

They grinned. “R.C. companies,” said the Boy, “mean Right of Choice. 
When a company has been very good and pious for a long time it may, if 
the C.O. thinks fit, choose its own men — all same one-piecee club. All our 
companies are R.C.’s, and as the battalion is making up a few vacancies ere 
starting once more on the wild and trackless ‘heef’ into the Areas, the 
Linesman is here in force to-day sucking up to our non-coms.” 

“Would some one mind explaining to me the meaning of every other 
word you’ve used,” I said. “What’s a trackless ‘heef’? What’s an Area? 
What’s everything generally?” I asked. 

“Oh, ‘heefs’ part of the British Constitution,” said the Boy. “It began long 
ago when they’d first mapped out the big military manoeuvring grounds — 
we Call ‘em Areas for short — where the I. G. spend two-thirds of their 
time and the other regiments get their training. It was slang originally for 
beef on the hoof, because in the Military Areas two-thirds of your meat- 
rations at least are handed over to you on the hoof, and you make your own 


arrangements. The word ‘heef’ became a parable for camping in the 
Military Areas and all its miseries. There are two Areas in Ireland, one in 
Wales for hill-work, a couple in Scotland, and a sort of parade-ground in the 
Lake District; but the real working Areas are in India, Africa, and Australia, 
and so on.” 

“And what do you do there?” 

“We ‘heef’ under service conditions, which are rather like hard work. We 
‘heef’ in an English Area for about a year, coming into barracks for one 
month to make up wastage. Then we may ‘heef’ foreign for another year or 
eighteen months. Then we do sea-time in the war boats — — ” 

“What-t?” I said. 

“Sea-time,” Bayley repeated. “Just like Marines, to learn about the big 
guns and how to embark and disembark quick. Then we come back to our 
territorial headquarters for six months, to educate the Line and Volunteer 
camps, to go to Hythe, to keep abreast of any new ideas, and then we fill up 
vacancies. We call those six months ‘Schools,’ Then we begin all over 
again, thus: Home ‘heef,’ foreign ‘heef,’ sea-time, schools. ‘Heefing’ isn’t 
precisely luxurious, but it’s on ‘heef’ that we make our head-money.” 

“Or lose it,” said the sallow Pigeon, and all laughed, as men will, at 
regimental jokes. 

“The Dove never lets me forget that,” said Boy Bayley. “It happened last 
March. We were out in the Second Northern Area at the top end of Scotland 
where a lot of those silly deer forests used to be. I’d sooner ‘heef’ in the 
middle of Australia myself — or Athabasca, with all respect to the Dove — 
he’s a native of those parts. We were camped somewhere near Caithness, 
and the Armity (that’s the combined Navy and Army board that runs our 
show) sent us about eight hundred raw remounts to break in to keep us 
warm.” 

“Why horses for a foot regiment?” 

“T.G.’s don’t foot it unless they’re obliged to. No have gee-gee how can 
move? I’ll show you later. Well, as I was saying, we broke those beasts in 
on compressed forage and small box-spurs, and then we started across 
Scotland to Applecross to hand ‘em over to a horse-depot there. It was 
snowing cruel, and we didn’t know the country overmuch. You remember 
the 30th — the old East Lancashire — at Mian Mir? 

“Their Guard Battalion had been ‘heefing’ round those parts for six 
months. We thought they’d be snowed up all quiet and comfy, but Burden, 
their C. O., got wind of our coming, and sent spies in to Eschol.” 

“Confound him,” said Luttrell, who was fat and well-liking. “I 


entertained one of ‘em — in a red worsted comforter — under Bean Derig. 
He said he was a crofter. ‘Gave him a drink too.” 

“T don’t mind admitting,” said the Boy, “that, what with the cold and the 
remounts, we were moving rather base over apex. Burden bottled us under 
Sghurr Mohr in a snowstorm. He stampeded half the horses, cut off a lot of 
us in a snow-bank, and generally rubbed our noses in the dirt.” 

“Was he allowed to do that?” I said. 

“There is no peace in a Military Area. If we’d beaten him off or got away 
without losing anyone, we’d have been entitled to a day’s pay from every 
man engaged against us. But we didn’t. He cut off fifty of ours, held ‘em as 
prisoners for the regulation three days, and then sent in his bill — three 
days’ pay for each man taken. Fifty men at twelve bob a head, plus five 
pounds for the Dove as a captured officer, and Kyd here, his junior, three, 
made about forty quid to Burden & Co. They crowed over us horrid.” 

“Couldn’t you have appealed to an umpire or — or something?” 

“We could, but we talked it over with the men and decided to pay and 
look happy. We were fairly had. The 30th knew every foot of Sghurr Mohr. 
I spent three days huntin’ ‘em in the snow, but they went off on our 
remounts about twenty mile that night.” 

“Do you always do this sham-fight business?” I asked. 

“Once inside an Area you must look after yourself; but I tell you that a 
fight which means that every man-Jack of us may lose a week’s pay isn’t so 
damn-sham after all. It keeps the men nippy. Still, in the long run, it’s like 
whist on a P. & O. It comes out fairly level if you play long enough. Now 
and again, though, one gets a present — say, when a Line regiment’s out on 
the ‘heef,’ and signifies that it’s ready to abide by the rules of the game. You 
mustn’t take head-money from a Line regiment in an Area unless it says 
that it’ll play you; but, after a week or two, those clever Linesmen always 
think they see a chance of making a pot, and send in their compliments to 
the nearest I.G. Then the fun begins. We caught a Line regiment single- 
handed about two years ago in Ireland — caught it on the hop between a 
bog and a beach. It had just moved in to join its brigade, and we made a 
forty-two mile march in fourteen hours, and cut it off, lock, stock, and 
barrel. It went to ground like a badger — I will say those Line regiments 
can dig — but we got out privily by night and broke up the only road it 
could expect to get its baggage and company-guns along. Then we blew up 
a bridge that some Sappers had made for experimental purposes (they were 
rather stuffy about it) on its line of retreat, while we lay up in the mountains 
and signalled for the A.C. of those parts.” 


“Who’s an A.C.?” I asked. 

“The Adjustment Committee — the umpires of the Military Areas. 
They’re a set of superannuated old aunts of colonels kept for the purpose, 
but they occasionally combine to do justice. Our A.C. came, saw our 
dispositions, and said it was a sanguinary massacre for the Line, and that 
we were entitled to our full pound of flesh — head-money for one whole 
regiment, with equipment, four company-guns, and all kit! At Line rates 
this worked out as one fat cheque for two hundred and fifty. Not bad!” 

“But we had to pay the Sappers seventy-four quid for blowing their 
patent bridge to pieces,” Devine interpolated. “That was a swindle.” 

“That’s true,” the Boy went on, “but the Adjustment Committee gave our 
helpless victims a talking to that was worth another hundred to hear.” 

“But isn’t there a lot of unfairness in this head-money system?” I asked. 

“Can’t have everything perfect,” said the Boy. “Head-money is an 
attempt at payment by results, and it gives the men a direct interest in their 
job. Three times out of five, of course, the A. C. will disallow both sides’ 
claim, but there’s always the chance of bringing off a coup.” 

“Do all regiments do it?” 

“Heavily. The Line pays a bob per prisoner and the Militia ninepence, not 
to mention side-bets which are what really keep the men keen. It isn’t 
supposed to be done by the Volunteers, but they gamble worse than anyone. 
Why, the very kids do it when they go to First Camp at Aldershot or 
Salisbury.” 

“Head-money’s a national institution — like betting,” said Burgard. 

“T should say it was,” said Pigeon suddenly. “I was roped in the other day 
as an Adjustment Committee by the Kemptown Board School. I was riding 
under the Brighton racecourse, and I heard the whistle goin’ for umpire — 
the regulation, two longs and two shorts. I didn’t take any notice till an 
infant about a yard high jumped up from a furze-patch and shouted: ‘Guard! 
Guard! Come ‘ere! I want you perfessionally. Alf says ‘e ain’t outflanked. 
Ain’t ‘e a liar? Come an’ look ‘ow I’ve posted my men.’ You bet I looked. 
The young demon trotted by my stirrup and showed me his whole army 
(twenty of ‘em) laid out under cover as nicely as you please round a 
cowhouse in a hollow. He kept on shouting: ‘I’ve drew Alf into there. ‘Is 
persition ain’t tenable. Say it ain’t tenable, Guard!’ I rode round the 
position, and Alf with his army came out of his cowhouse an’ sat on the 
roof and protested like a — like a Militia Colonel; but the facts were in 
favour of my friend and I umpired according. Well, Alf abode by my 
decision. I explained it to him at length, and he solemnly paid up his head- 


money — farthing points if you please.” 

“Did they pay you umpire’s fee?” said Kyd. “I umpired a whole 
afternoon once for a village school at home, and they stood me a bottle of 
hot ginger beer.” 

“I compromised on a halfpenny — a sticky one — or I’d have hurt their 
feelings,” said Pigeon gravely. “But I gave ‘em sixpence back.” 

“How were they manoeuvring and what with?” I asked. 

“Oh, by whistle and hand-signal. They had the dummy Board School 
guns and flags for positions, but they were rushing their attack much too 
quick for that open country. I told ‘em so, and they admitted it.” 

“But who taught ‘em?” I said. 

“They had learned in their schools, of course, like the rest of us. They 
were all of ‘em over ten; and squad-drill begins when they’re eight. They 
knew their company-drill a heap better than they knew their King’s 
English.” 

“How much drill do the boys put in?” I asked. 

“All boys begin physical drill to music in the Board Schools when 
they’re six; squad-drill, one hour a week, when they’re eight; company-drill 
when they’re ten, for an hour and a half a week. Between ten and twelve 
they get battalion drill of a sort. They take the rifle at twelve and record 
their first target-score at thirteen. That’s what the Code lays down. But it’s 
worked very loosely so long as a boy comes up to the standard of his age.” 

“In Canada we don’t need your physical drill. We’re born fit,” said 
Pigeon, “and our ten-year-olds could knock spots out of your twelve-year- 
olds.” 

“I may as well explain,” said the Boy, “that the Dove is our ‘swop’ 
officer. He’s an untamed Huskie from Nootka Sound when he’s at home. 
An I. G. Corps exchanges one officer every two years with a Canadian or 
Australian or African Guard Corps. We’ve had a year of our Dove, an’ we 
shall be sorry to lose him. He humbles our insular pride. Meantime, Morten, 
our ‘swop’ in Canada, keeps the ferocious Canuck humble. When Pij. goes 
we shall swop Kyd, who’s next on the roster, for a Cornstalk or a Maori. 
But about the education-drill. A boy can’t attend First Camp, as we call it, 
till he is a trained boy and holds his First Musketry certificate. The 
Education Code says he must be fourteen, and the boys usually go to First 
Camp at about that age. Of course, they’ve been to their little private camps 
and Boys’ Fresh Air Camps and public school picnics while they were at 
school, but First Camp is where the young drafts all meet — generally at 
Aldershot in this part of the world. First Camp lasts a week or ten days, and 


the boys are looked over for vaccination and worked lightly in brigades 
with lots of blank cartridge. Second Camp — that’s for the fifteen to 
eighteen-year-olds — lasts ten days or a fortnight, and that includes a final 
medical examination. Men don’t like to be chucked out on medical 
certificates much — nowadays. I assure you Second Camp, at Salisbury, 
say, is an experience for a young I.G. officer. We’re told off to ‘em in 
rotation. A wilderness of monkeys isn’t in it. The kids are apt to think 
‘emselves soldiers, and we have to take the edge off ‘em with lots of 
picquet-work and night attacks.” 

“And what happens after Second Camp?” 

“Tt’s hard to explain. Our system is so illogical. Theoretically, the boys 
needn’t show up for the next three or four years after Second Camp. They 
are supposed to be making their way in life. Actually, the young doctor or 
lawyer or engineer joins a Volunteer battalion that sticks to the minimum of 
camp — ten days per annum. That gives him a holiday in the open air, and 
now that men have taken to endowing their Volunteer drill-halls with baths 
and libraries, he finds, if he can’t run to a club, that his own drill-hall is an 
efficient substitute. He meets men there who’ll be useful to him later, and 
he keeps himself in touch with what’s going on while he’s studying for his 
profession. The town-birds — such as the chemist’s assistant, clerk, 
plumber, mechanic, electrician, and so forth — generally put in for their 
town Volunteer corps as soon as they begin to walk out with the girls. They 
like takin’ their true-loves to our restaurants. Look yonder!” I followed his 
gaze, and saw across the room a man and a maid at a far table, forgetting in 
each other’s eyes the good food on their plates. 

“So it is,” said I. “Go ahead.” 

“Then, too, we have some town Volunteer corps that lay themselves out 
to attract promising youths of nineteen or twenty, and make much of ‘em on 
condition that they join their Line battalion and play for their county. Under 
the new county qualifications — birth or three years’ residence — that 
means a great deal in League matches, and the same in County cricket.” 

“By Jove, that’s a good notion,” I cried. “Who invented it?” 

“C. B. Fry — long ago. He said in his paper, that County cricket and 
County volunteering ought to be on the same footing — unpaid and 
genuine. ‘No cricketer no corps. No corps no cricketer’ was his watchword. 
There was a row among the pro’s at first, but C. B. won, and later the 
League had to come in. They said at first it would ruin the gate; but when 
County matches began to be pukka county, plus inter-regimental, affairs the 
gate trebled, and as two-thirds of the gate goes to the regiments supplying 


the teams some Volunteer corps fairly wallow in cash. It’s all unofficial, of 
course, but League Corps, as they call ‘em, can take their pick of the 
Second Camper. Some corps ask ten guineas entrance-fee, and get it too, 
from the young bloods that want to shine in the arena. I told you we catered 
for all tastes. Now, as regards the Line proper, I believe the young artisan 
and mechanic puts in for that before he marries. He likes the two-months’ 
‘heef’ in his first year, and five bob a week is something to go on with 
between times.” 

“Do they follow their trade while they’re in the Line?” I demanded. 

“Why not? How many well-paid artisans work more than four days a 
week anyhow? Remember a Linesman hasn’t to be drilled in your sense of 
the word. He must have had at least eight years’ grounding in that, as well 
as two or three years in his Volunteer battalion. He can sleep where he 
pleases. He can’t leave town-limits without reporting himself, of course, but 
he can get leave if he wants it. He’s on duty two days in the week as a rule, 
and he’s liable to be invited out for garrison duty down the Mediterranean, 
but his benefit societies will insure him against that. Pll tell you about that 
later. If it’s a hard winter and trade’s slack, a lot of the bachelors are taken 
into the I. G. barracks (while the I. G. is out on the heef) for theoretical 
instruction. Oh, I assure you the Line hasn’t half a bad time of it.” 

“Amazing!” I murmured. “And what about the others?” 

“The Volunteers? Observe the beauty of our system. We’re a free people. 
We get up and slay the man who says we aren’t. But as a little detail we 
never mention, if we don’t volunteer in some corps or another — as 
combatants if we’re fit, as non-combatants, if we ain’t — till we’re thirty- 
five we don’t vote, and we don’t get poor-relief, and the women don’t love 
us.” 

“Oh, that’s the compulsion of it?” said I. 

Bayley inclined his head gravely. “That, Sir, is the compulsion. We voted 
the legal part of it ourselves in a fit of panic, and we have not yet rescinded 
our resolution. The women attend to the unofficial penalties. But being free 
British citizens — — ” 

“And snobs,” put in Pigeon. “The point is well taken, Pij — — — we 
have supplied ourselves with every sort and shape and make of Volunteer 
corps that you can imagine, and we’ve mixed the whole show up with our 
Odd Fellows and our I.0.G.T.’s and our Buffaloes, and our Burkes and our 
Debretts, not to mention Leagues and Athletic Clubs, till you can’t tell 
tother from which. You remember the young pup who used to look on 
soldiering as a favour done to his ungrateful country — the gun-poking, 


ferret-pettin’, landed gentleman’s offspring — the suckin’ Facey Romford? 
Well, he generally joins a Foreign Service Corps when he leaves college.” 

“Can Volunteers go foreign, then?” 

“Can’t they just, if their C.O. or his wife has influence! The Armity will 
always send a well-connected F.S. corps out to help a guard battalion in a 
small campaign. Otherwise F.S. corps make their own arrangements about 
camps. You see, the Military Areas are always open. They can ‘heef’ there 
(and gamble on head-money) as long as their finances run to it; or they can 
apply to do sea-time in the ships. It’s a cheap way for a young man to see 
the world, and if he’s any good he can try to get into the Guard later.” 

“The main point,” said Pigeon, “is that F.S. corps are ‘swagger’ — the 
correct thing. It ‘ud never do to be drawn for the Militia, don’t you know,” 
he drawled, trying to render the English voice. 

“That’s what happens to a chap who doesn’t volunteer,” said Bayley. 
“Well, after the F.S. corps (we’ve about forty of ‘em) come our territorial 
Volunteer battalions, and a man who can’t suit himself somewhere among 
‘em must be a shade difficult. We’ve got those ‘League’ corps I was talking 
about; and those studious corps that just scrape through their ten days’ 
camp; and we’ve crack corps of highly-paid mechanics who can afford a 
two months’ ‘heef’ in an interesting Area every other year; and we’ve 
senior and junior scientific corps of earnest boilermakers and fitters and 
engineers who read papers on high explosives, and do their ‘heefing’ in a 


wet picket-boat — mine-droppin’ — at the ports. Then we’ve heavy 
artillery — recruited from the big manufacturing towns and ship-building 
yards — and ferocious hard-ridin’ Yeomanry (they can ride — now), 


genteel, semi- genteel, and Hooligan corps, and so on and so forth till you 
come to the Home Defence Establishment — the young chaps knocked out 
under medical certificate at the Second Camp, but good enough to sit 
behind hedges or clean up camp, and the old was-birds who’ ve served their 
time but don’t care to drop out of the fun of the yearly camps and the halls. 
They call ‘emselves veterans and do fancy-shooting at Bisley, but, between 
you and me, they’re mostly Fresh Air Benefit Clubs. They contribute to the 
Volunteer journals and tell the Guard that it’s no good. But I like ‘em. I 
shall be one of ‘em some day — a copper-nosed was-bird! ... So you see 
we’re mixed to a degree on the Volunteer side.” 

“Tt sounds that way,” I ventured. 

“You’ve overdone it, Bayley,” said Devine. “You’ve missed our one 
strong point.” He turned to me and continued: “It’s embarkation. The 
Volunteers may be as mixed as the Colonel says, but they are trained to go 


down to the sea in ships. You ought to see a big Bank-Holiday roll-out. We 
suspend most of the usual railway traffic and turn on the military time-table 
— say on Friday at midnight. By 4 A.M. the trains are running from every 
big centre in England to the nearest port at two-minute intervals. As a rule, 
the Armity meets us at the other end with shipping of sorts — fleet reserves 
or regular men of war or hulks — anything you can stick a gang-plank to. 
We pile the men on to the troop-decks, stack the rifles in the racks, send 
down the sea-kit, steam about for a few hours, and land ‘em somewhere. 
It’s a good notion, because our army to be any use must be an army of 
embarkation. Why, last Whit Monday we had — how many were down at 
the dock-edge in the first eight hours? Kyd, you’re the Volunteer enthusiast 
last from school.” 

“In the first ten hours over a hundred and eighteen thousand,” said Kyd 
across the table, “with thirty-six thousand actually put in and taken out of 
ship. In the whole thirty-six hours we had close on ninety thousand men on 
the water and a hundred and thirty-three thousand on the quays fallen in 
with their sea-kit.” 

“That must have been a sight,” I said. 

“One didn’t notice it much. It was scattered between Chatham, Dover, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Bristol, Liverpool, and so on, merely to give the 
inland men a chance to get rid of their breakfasts. We don’t like to 
concentrate and try a big embarkation at any one point. It makes the 
Continent jumpy. Otherwise,” said Kyd, “I believe we could get two 
hundred thousand men, with their kits, away on one tide.” 

“What d’you want with so many?” I asked. 

“We don’t want one of ‘em; but the Continent used to point out, every 
time relations were strained, that nothing would be easier than to raid 
England if they got command of the sea for a week. After a few years some 
genius discovered that it cut both ways, an’ there was no reason why we, 
who are supposed to command the sea and own a few ships, should not 
organise our little raids in case of need. The notion caught on among the 
Volunteers — they were getting rather sick of manoeuvres on dry land — 
and since then we haven’t heard so much about raids from the Continent,” 
said Bayley. 

“Tt’s the offensive-defensive,” said Verschoyle, “that they talk so much 
about. We learned it all from the Continent — bless ‘em! They insisted on it 
so.” 

“No, we learned it from the Fleet,” said Devine. “The Mediterranean 
Fleet landed ten thousand marines and sailors, with guns, in twenty minutes 


once at manoeuvres. That was long ago. I’ve seen the Fleet Reserve and a 
few paddle-steamers, hired for the day, land twenty-five thousand 
Volunteers at Bantry in four hours — half the men sea-sick too. You’ve no 
notion what a difference that sort of manoeuvre makes in the calculations of 
our friends on the mainland. The Continent knows what invasion means. 
It’s like dealing with a man whose nerve has been shaken. It doesn’t cost 
much after all, and it makes us better friends with the great European 
family. We’re now as thick as thieves.” 


“Where does the Imperial Guard come in in all this gorgeousness?” I asked. 
“You’re unusual modest about yourselves.” 


“As a matter of fact, we’re supposed to go out and stay out. We’re the 
permanently mobilised lot. I don’t think there are more than eight I.G. 
battalions in England now. We’re a hundred battalions all told. Mostly on 
the ‘heef’ in India, Africa and so forth.” 

“A hundred thousand. Isn’t that small allowance?” I suggested. 

“You think so? One hundred thousand men, without a single case of 
venereal, and an average sick list of two per cent, permanently on a war 
footing? Well, perhaps you’re right, but it’s a useful little force to begin 
with while the others are getting ready. There’s the native Indian Army also, 
which isn’t a broken reed, and, since ‘no Volunteer no Vote’ is the rule 
throughout the Empire, you will find a few men in Canada, Australia, and 
elsewhere, that are fairly hefty in their class.” 

“But a hundred thousand isn’t enough for garrison duty,” I persisted. 


“A hundred thousand sound men, not sick boys, go quite a way,” said 
Pigeon. 


“We expect the Line to garrison the Mediterranean Ports and 
thereabouts,” said Bayley. “Don’t sneer at the mechanic. He’s deuced good 
stuff. He isn’t rudely ordered out, because this ain’t a military despotism, 
and we have to consider people’s feelings. The Armity usually brackets 
three Line regiments together, and calls for men for six months or a year for 
Malta, Gib, or elsewhere, at a bob a day. Three battalions will give you 
nearly a whole battalion of bachelors between ‘em. You fill up deficiencies 
with a call on the territorial Volunteer battalion, and away you go with what 
we call a Ports battalion. What’s astonishing in that? Remember that in this 
country, where fifty per cent of the able-bodied males have got a pretty fair 
notion of soldiering, and, which is more, have all camped out in the open, 


you wake up the spirit of adventure in the young.” 

“Not much adventure at Malta, Gib, or Cyprus,” I retorted. “Don’t they 
get sick of it?” 

“But you don’t realise that we treat ‘em rather differently from the soldier 
of the past. You ought to go and see a Ports battalion drawn from a 
manufacturing centre growin’ vines in Cyprus in its shirt sleeves; and at 
Gib, and Malta, of course, the battalions are working with the Fleet half the 
time.” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said angrily, “you are knocking esprit de corps on the 
head with all this Army-Navy jumble. It’s as bad as — —” 

“I know what you’re going to say. As bad as what Kitchener used to do 
when he believed that a thousand details picked up on the veldt were as 
good as a column of two regiments. In the old days, when drill was a sort of 
holy sacred art learned in old age, you’d be quite right. But remember our 
chaps are broke to drill from childhood, and the theory we work on is that a 
thousand trained Englishmen ought to be about as good as another thousand 
trained Englishmen. We’ve enlarged our horizon, that’s all. Some day the 
Army and the Navy will be interchangeable.” 

“You’ve enlarged it enough to fall out of, I think. Now where in all this 
mess of compulsory Volunteers — — ?” 

“My dear boy, there’s no compulsion. You’ve got to be drilled when 
you’re a child, same as you’ve got to learn to read, and if you don’t pretend 
to serve in some corps or other till you’re thirty-five or medically chucked 
you rank with lunatics, women, and minors. That’s fair enough.” 

“Compulsory conscripts,” I continued. “Where, as I was going to say, 
does the Militia come in?” 

“As I have said — for the men who can’t afford volunteering. The Militia 
is recruited by ballot — pretty comprehensively too. Volunteers are exempt, 
but most men not otherwise accounted for are bagged by the Militia. They 
have to put in a minimum three weeks’ camp every other year, and they get 
fifteen bob a week and their keep when they’re at it, and some sort of a 
yearly fee, I’ve forgotten how much. ‘Tisn’t a showy service, but it’s very 
useful. It keeps the mass of the men between twenty-five, say, and thirty- 
five moderately fit, and gives the Armity an excuse for having more 
equipment ready — in case of emergencies.” 


“T don’t think you’re quite fair on the Militia,” drawled Verschoyle. 
“They’re better than we give ‘em credit for. Don’t you remember the 
Middle 


Moor Collieries’ strike?” 


“Tell me,” I said quickly. Evidently the others knew. 

“We-ell, it was no end of a pitman’s strike about eight years ago. There 
were twenty-five thousand men involved — Militia, of course. At the end 
of the first month — October — when things were looking rather blue, one 
of those clever Labour leaders got hold of the Militia Act and discovered 
that any Militia regiment could, by a two-thirds vote, go on ‘heef’ in a 
Military Area in addition to its usual biennial camp. Two-and-twenty 
battalions of Geordies solemnly applied, and they were turned loose into the 
Irish and Scotch Areas under an I.G. Brigadier who had private instructions 
to knock clinkers out of ‘em. But the pitman is a strong and agile bird. He 
throve on snowdrifts and entrenching and draggin’ guns through heather. He 
was being fed and clothed for nothing, besides having a chance of making 
head-money, and his strike-pay was going clear to his wife and family. You 
see? Wily man. But wachtabittje! When that ‘heef’ finished in December 
the strike was still on. Then that same Labour leader found out, from the 
same Act, that if at any time more than thirty or forty men of a Militia 
regiment wished to volunteer to do sea-time and study big guns in the Fleet 
they were in no wise to be discouraged, but were to be taken on as 
opportunity offered and paid a bob a day. Accordingly, about January, 
Geordie began volunteering for sea- time — seven and eight hundred men 
out of each regiment. Anyhow, it made up seventeen thousand men! It was 
a splendid chance and the Armity jumped at it. The Home and Channel 
Fleets and the North Sea and Cruiser Squadrons were strengthened with 
lame ducks from the Fleet Reserve, and between ‘em with a little stretching 
and pushing they accommodated all of that young division.” 

“Yes, but you’ve forgotten how we lied to the Continent about it. All 
Europe wanted to know what the dooce we were at,” said Boy Bayley, “and 
the wretched Cabinet had to stump the country in the depths of winter 
explaining our new system of poor-relief. I beg your pardon, Verschoyle.” 

“The Armity improvised naval manoeuvres between Gib and Land’s End, 
with frequent coalings and landings; ending in a cruise round England that 
fairly paralysed the pitmen. The first day out they wanted the fleet stopped 
while they went ashore and killed their Labour leader, but they couldn’t be 
obliged. Then they wanted to mutiny over the coaling — it was too like 
their own job. Oh, they had a lordly timel They came back — the combined 
Fleets anchored off Hull — with a nautical hitch to their breeches. They’d 
had a free fight at Gib with the Ports battalion there; they cleared out the 


town of Lagos; and they’d fought a pitched battle with the dockyard-mateys 
at Devonport. So they’d done ‘emselves well, but they didn’t want any 
more military life for a bit.” 

“And the strike?” 

“That ended, all right enough, when the strike-money came to an end. 
The pit-owners were furious. They said the Armity had wilfully prolonged 
the strike, and asked questions in the House. The Armity said that they had 
taken advantage of the crisis to put a six months’ polish on fifteen thousand 
fine young men, and if the masters cared to come out on the same terms 
they’d be happy to do the same by them.” 

“And then?” 

“Palaver done set,” said Bayley. “Everybody laughed.” 


“T don’t quite understand about this sea-time business,” I said. “Is the 
Fleet open to take any regiment aboard?” 


“Rather. The I.G. must, the Line can, the Militia may, and the Volunteers 
do put in sea-time. The Coast Volunteers began it, and the fashion is 
spreading inland. Under certain circumstances, as Verschoyle told you, a 
Volunteer or Militia regiment can vote whether it ‘heefs’ wet or dry. If it 
votes wet and has influence (like some F.S. corps), it can sneak into the 
Channel or the Home Fleet and do a cruise round England or to Madeira or 
the North Sea. The regiment, of course, is distributed among the ships, and 
the Fleet dry nurse ‘em. It rather breaks up shore discipline, but it gives the 
inland men a bit of experience, and, of course, it gives us a fairish supply of 
men behind the gun, in event of any strain on the Fleet. Some coast corps 
make a specialty of it, and compete for embarking and disembarking 
records. I believe some of the Tyneside engineerin’ corps put ten per cent of 
their men through the Fleet engine rooms. But there’s no need to stay 
talking here all the afternoon. Come and see the I.G. in his lair — the 
miserable conscript driven up to the colours at the point of the bayonet.” 


PART II 
The great hall was emptying apace as the clocks struck two, and we passed 
out through double doors into a huge reading and smoking room, blue with 
tobacco and buzzing with voices. 
“We’re quieter as a rule,” said the Boy. “But we’re filling up vacancies to- 
day. Hence the anxious faces of the Line and Militia. Look!” There were 
four tables against the walls, and at each stood a crowd of uniforms. The 
centres of disturbance were noncommissioned officers who, seated, 
growled and wrote down names. 

“Come to my table,” said Burgard. “Well, Purvis, have you ear-marked 
our little lot?” 

“T’ve been tellin’ ‘em for the last hour we’ve only twenty-three 
vacancies,” was the sergeant’s answer. “I’ve taken nearly fifty for Trials, 
and this is what’s left.” Burgard smiled. 

“T’m very sorry,” he said to the crowd, “but C Company’s full.” 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said a man, “but wouldn’t sea-time count in my 
favour? I’ve put in three months with the Fleet. Small quick-firers, Sir? 
Company guns? Any sort of light machinery?” 

“Come away,” said a voice behind. “They’ve chucked the best farrier 
between Hull and Dewsbury. Think they’ll take you an’ your potty quick- 
firers?” 

The speaker turned on his heel and swore. 

“Oh, damn the Guard, by all means!” said Sergeant Purvis, collecting his 
papers. “D’ you suppose it’s any pleasure to me to reject chaps of your build 
and make? Vote us a second Guard battalion and we’ll accommodate you. 
Now, you can come into Schools and watch Trials if you like.” 

Most of the men accepted his invitation, but a few walked away angrily. I 
followed from the smoking-room across a wide corridor into a riding- 
school, under whose roof the voices of the few hundred assembled 
wandered in lost echoes. 

“T’ll leave you, if you don’t mind,” said Burgard. “Company officers 
aren’t supposed to assist at these games. Here, Matthews!” He called to a 
private and put me in his charge. 

In the centre of the vast floor my astonished eyes beheld a group of 
stripped men; the pink of their bodies startling the tan. 

“These are our crowd,” said Matthews. “They’ve been vetted, an’ we’re 
putting ‘em through their paces.” 

“They don’t look a bit like raw material,” I said. 


“No, we don’t use either raw men or raw meat for that matter in the 
Guard,” Matthews replied. “Life’s too short.” 


Purvis stepped forward and barked in the professional manner. It was 
physical drill of the most searching, checked only when he laid his hand 
over some man’s heart. 

Six or seven, I noticed, were sent back at this stage of the game. Then a 
cry went up from a group of privates standing near the line of contorted 
figures. “White, Purvis, white! Number Nine is spitting white!” 

“T know it,” said Purvis. “Don’t you worry.” 

“Unfair!” murmured the man who understood quick-firers. “If I couldn’t 
shape better than that I’d hire myself out to wheel a perambulator. He’s 
cooked.” 

“Nah,” said the intent Matthews. “He’ll answer to a month’s training like 
a horse. It’s only suet. You’ve been training for this, haven’t you?” 

“Look at me,” said the man simply. 

“Yes. You’re overtrained,” was Matthews’ comment. “The Guard isn’t a 
circus.” 

“Guns!” roared Purvis, as the men broke off and panted. “Number off 
from the right. Fourteen is one, three is two, eleven’s three, twenty and 
thirty-nine are four and five, and five is six.” He was giving them their 
numbers at the guns as they struggled into their uniforms. In like manner he 
told off three other guncrews, and the remainder left at the double, to return 
through the further doors with four light quick-firers jerking at the end of 
man-ropes. 

“Knock down and assemble against time!” Purvis called. 

The audience closed in a little as the crews flung themselves on the guns, 
which melted, wheel by wheel, beneath their touch. 

“T’ve never seen anything like this,” I whispered. 


“Huh!” said Matthews scornfully. “They’re always doin’ it in the Line and 
Militia drill-halls. It’s only circus-work.” 


The guns were assembled again and some one called the time. Then 
followed ten minutes of the quickest firing and feeding with dummy 
cartridges that was ever given man to behold. 


“They look as if they might amount to something — this draft,” said 
Matthews softly. 


“What might you teach ‘em after this, then?” I asked. 

“To be Guard,” said Matthews. 

“Spurs,” cried Purvis, as the guns disappeared through the doors into the 
stables. Each man plucked at his sleeve, and drew up first one heel and then 
the other. 

“What the deuce are they doing?” I asked. 

“This,” said Matthews. He put his hand to a ticket-pocket inside his 
regulation cuff, showed me two very small black box-spurs: drawing up a 
gaitered foot, he snapped them into the box in the heel, and when I had 
inspected snapped them out again. 

“That’s all the spur you really need,” he said. 

Then horses were trotted out into the school barebacked, and the 
neophytes were told to ride. 

Evidently the beasts knew the game and enjoyed it, for they would not 
make it easy for the men. 

A heap of saddlery was thrown in a corner, and from this each man, as he 
captured his mount, made shift to draw proper equipment, while the 
audience laughed, derided, or called the horses towards them. 

It was, most literally, wild horseplay, and by the time it was finished the 
recruits and the company were weak with fatigue and laughter. 

“That’ll do,” said Purvis, while the men rocked in their saddles. “I don’t 
see any particular odds between any of you. C Company! Does anybody 
here know anything against any of these men?” 

“That’s a bit of the Regulations,” Matthews whispered. “Just like 
forbiddin’ the banns in church. Really, it was all settled long ago when the 
names first came up.” 

There was no answer. 

“You’ll take ‘em as they stand?” 

There was a grunt of assent. 

“Very good. There’s forty men for twenty-three billets.” He turned to the 
sweating horsemen. “I must put you into the Hat.” 

With great ceremony and a shower of company jokes that I did not 
follow, an enormous Ally Sloper top-hat was produced, into which numbers 
and blanks were dropped, and the whole was handed round to the riders by 
a private, evidently the joker of C Company. 

Matthews gave me to understand that each company owned a cherished 
receptacle (Sometimes not a respectable one) for the papers of the final 
drawing. He was telling me how his company had once stolen the Sacred 
Article used by D Company for this purpose and of the riot that followed, 


when through the west door of the schools entered a fresh detachment of 
stripped men, and the arena was flooded with another company. 

Said Matthews as we withdrew, “Each company does Trials their own 
way. B Company is all for teaching men how to cook and camp. D 
Company keeps ‘em to horse-work mostly. We call D the circus-riders and 
B the cooks. They call us the Gunners.” 

“An’ you’ve rejected me,” said the man who had done sea-time, pushing 
out before us. “The Army’s goin’ to the dogs.” 

I stood in the corridor looking for Burgard. 


“Come up to my room and have a smoke,” said Matthews, private of the 
Imperial Guard. 


We climbed two flights of stone stairs ere we reached an immense 
landing flanked with numbered doors. 

Matthews pressed a spring-latch and led me into a little cabin-like room. 
The cot was a standing bunk, with drawers beneath. On the bed lay a 
brilliant blanket; by the bed head was an electric light and a shelf of books: 
a writing table stood in the window, and I dropped into a low wicker chair. 

“This is a cut above subaltern’s quarters,” I said, surveying the photos, 
the dhurri on the floor, the rifle in its rack, the field-kit hung up behind the 
door, and the knicknacks on the walls. 

“The Line bachelors use ‘em while we’re away; but they’re nice to come 
back to after ‘heef.’” Matthews passed me his cigarette-case. 

“Where have you ‘heefed’?” I said. 


“In Scotland, Central Australia, and North-Eastern Rhodesia and the North- 
West Indian front.” 


“What’s your service?” 

“Four years. I’ll have to go in a year. I got in when I was twenty-two — 
by a fluke — from the Militia direct — on Trials.” 

“Trials like those we just saw?” 

“Not so severe. There was less competition then. I hoped to get my 
stripes, but there’s no chance.” 

“Why?” 

“T haven’t the knack of handling men. Purvis let me have a half-company 
for a month in Rhodesia — over towards Lake N’Garni. I couldn’t work 
‘em properly. It’s a gift.” 

“Do colour-sergeants handle half-companies with you?” 


“They can command ‘em on the ‘heef.’ We’ve only four company 
officers — Burgard, Luttrell, Kyd, and Harrison. Pigeon’s our swop, and 
he’s in charge of the ponies. Burgard got his company on the ‘heef,’ You see 
Burgard had been a lieutenant in the Line, but he came into the Guards on 
Trials like the men. He could command. They tried him in India with a 
wing of the battalion for three months. He did well so he got his company. 
That’s what made me hopeful. But it’s a gift, you see — managing men — 
and so I’m only a senior private. They let ten per cent of us stay on for two 
years extra after our three are finished — to polish the others.” 

“Aren’t you even a corporal?” 

“We haven’t corporals, or lances for that matter, in the Guard. As a senior 
private I’d take twenty men into action; but one Guard don’t tell another 
how to clean himself. You’ve learned that before you apply. ... Come in!” 

There was a knock at the door, and Burgard entered, removing his cap. 

“T thought you’d be here,” he said, as Matthews vacated the other chair 
and sat on the bed. “Well, has Matthews told you all about it? How did our 
Trials go, Matthews?” 

“Forty names in the Hat, Sir, at the finish. They’ll make a fairish lot. 
Their gun-tricks weren’t bad; but D company has taken the best horsemen 
— as usual.” 

“Oh, [ll attend to that on ‘heef.’ Give me a man who can handle 
company- guns and I’ll engage to make him a horse-master. D company 
will end by thinkin’ ‘emselves Captain Pigeon’s private cavalry some day.” 

I had never heard a private and a captain talking after this fashion, and 
my face must have betrayed my astonishment, for Burgard said: 

“These are not our parade manners. In our rooms, as we say in the Guard, 
all men are men. Outside we are officers and men.” 

“T begin to see,” I stammered. “Matthews was telling me that sergeants 
handled half-companies and rose from the ranks — and I don’t see that 
there are any lieutenants — and your companies appear to be two hundred 
and fifty strong. It’s a shade confusing to the layman.” 

Burgard leaned forward didactically. “The Regulations lay down that 
every man’s capacity for command must be tested to the uttermost. We 
construe that very literally when we’re on the ‘heef.’ F’r instance, any man 
can apply to take the command next above him, and if a man’s too shy to 
ask, his company officer must see that he gets his chance. A sergeant is 
given a wing of the battalion to play with for three weeks — a month, or six 
weeks — according to his capacity, and turned adrift in an Area to make his 
own arrangements. That’s what Areas are for — and to experiment in. A 


good gunner — a private very often — has all four company-guns to handle 
through a week’s fight, acting for the time as the major. Majors of Guard 
battalions (Verschoyle’s our major) are supposed to be responsible for the 
guns, by the way. There’s nothing to prevent any man who has the gift 
working his way up to the experimental command of the battalion on ‘heef.’ 
Purvis, my colour-sergeant, commanded the battalion for three months at 
the back of Coolgardie, an’ very well he did it. Bayley ‘verted to company 
officer for the time being an’ took Harrison’s company, and Harrison came 
over to me as my colour-sergeant. D’you see? Well, Purvis is down for a 
commission when there’s a vacancy. He’s been thoroughly tested, and we 
all like him. Two other sergeants have passed that three months’ trial in the 
same way (just as second mates go up for extra master’s certificate). They 
have E.C. after their names in the Army List. That shows they’re capable of 
taking command in event of war. The result of our system is that you could 
knock out every single officer of a Guard battalion early in the day, and the 
wheels ‘ud still go forward, not merely round. We’re allowed to fill up half 
our commissioned list from the ranks direct. Now d’you see why there’s 
such a rush to get into a Guard battalion?” 

“Indeed I do. Have you commanded the regiment experimentally?” 

“Oh, time and again,” Burgard laughed. “We’ve all had our E.C. turn.” 

“Doesn’t the chopping and changing upset the men?” 

“Tt takes something to upset the Guard. Besides, they’re all in the game 
together. They give each other a fair show you may be sure.” 

“That’s true,” said Matthews. “When I went to N’Gami with my — with 
the half-company,” he sighed, “they helped me all they knew. But it’s a gift 
— handling men. I found that out,” 

“I know you did,” said Burgard softly. “But you found it out in time, 
which is the great thing. You see,” he turned to me, “with our limited 
strength we can’t afford to have a single man who isn’t more than up to any 
duty — in reason. Don’t you be led away by what you saw at Trials just 
now. The Volunteers and the Militia have all the monkey-tricks of the trade 
— such as mounting and dismounting guns, and making fancy scores and 
doing record marches; but they need a lot of working up before they can 
pull their weight in the boat.” 

There was a knock at the door. A note was handed in. Burgard read it and 
smiled. 

“Bayley wants to know if you’d care to come with us to the Park and see 
the kids. It’s only a Saturday afternoon walk-round before the taxpayer.... 
Very good. If you’ ll press the button we’Il try to do the rest.” 


He led me by two flights of stairs up an iron stairway that gave on a 
platform, not unlike a ship’s bridge, immediately above the barrelled glass 
roof of the riding-school. Through a ribbed ventilator I could see B 
Company far below watching some men who chased sheep. Burgard 
unlocked a glass-fronted fire-alarm arrangement flanked with dials and 
speaking- tubes, and bade me press the centre button. 

Next moment I should have fallen through the riding-school roof if he 
had not caught me; for the huge building below my feet thrilled to the 
multiplied purring of electric bells. The men in the school vanished like 
minnows before a shadow, and above the stamp of booted feet on staircases 
I heard the neighing of many horses. 

“What in the world have I done?” I gasped. 

“Turned out the Guard — horse, foot, and guns!” 

A telephone bell rang imperiously. Burgard snatched up the receiver: 

“Yes, Sir.... What, Sir?... I never heard they said that,” he laughed, “but 
it would be just like ‘em. In an hour and a half? Yes, Sir. Opposite the 
Statue? Yes, Sir.” 

He turned to me with a wink as he hung up. 

“Bayley’s playing up for you. Now you’!l see some fun.” 

“Who’s going to catch it?” I demanded. 

“Only our local Foreign Service Corps. Its C.O. has been boasting that 
it’s en tat de partir, and Bayley’s going to take him at his word and have a 
kit-inspection this afternoon in the Park. I must tell their drill-hall. Look 
over yonder between that brewery chimney and the mansard roof!” 

He readdressed himself to the telephone, and I kept my eye on the 
building to the southward. A Blue Peter climbed up to the top of the 
flagstaff that crowned it and blew out in the summer breeze. A black storm- 
cone followed. 

“Inspection for F.S. corps acknowledged, Sir,’ said Burgard down the 
telephone. “Now we’d better go to the riding-school. The battalion falls in 
there. I have to change, but you’re free of the corps. Go anywhere. Ask 
anything. In another ten minutes we’re off.” 

I lingered for a little looking over the great city, its huddle of houses and 
the great fringe of the Park, all framed between the open windows of this 
dial-dotted eyrie. 

When I descended the halls and corridors were as hushed as they had 
been noisy, and my feet echoed down the broad tiled staircases. On the third 
floor, Matthews, gaitered and armed, overtook me smiling. 

“T thought you might want a guide,” said he. “We’ve five minutes yet,” 


and piloted me to the sunsplashed gloom of the riding-school. Three 
companies were in close order on the tan. They moved out at a whistle, and 
as I followed in their rear I was overtaken by Pigeon on a rough black mare. 
“Wait a bit,” he said, “till the horses are all out of stables, and come with 
us. D Company is the only one mounted just now. We do it to amuse the 
taxpayer,” he explained, above the noise of horses on the tan. 
“Where are the guns?” I asked, as the mare lipped my coat-collar. 


“Gone ahead long ago. They come out of their own door at the back of 
barracks. We don’t haul guns through traffic more than we can help.... If 
Belinda breathes down your neck smack her. She’ II be quiet in the streets. 
She loves lookin’ into the shop-windows.” 


The mounted company clattered through vaulted concrete corridors in the 
wake of the main body, and filed out into the crowded streets. 

When I looked at the townsfolk on the pavement, or in the double-decked 
trams, I saw that the bulk of them saluted, not grudgingly or of necessity, 
but in a light-hearted, even flippant fashion. 

“Those are Line and Militia men,” said Pigeon. “That old chap in the top- 
hat by the lamp-post is an ex-Guardee. That’s why he’s saluting in slow- 
time. No, there’s no regulation governing these things, but we’ve all fallen 
into the way of it somehow. Steady, mare!” 

“T don’t know whether I care about this aggressive militarism,” I began, 
when the company halted, and Belinda almost knocked me down. Looking 
forward I saw the badged cuff of a policeman upraised at a crossing, his 
back towards us. 

“Horrid aggressive, ain’t we?” said Pigeon with a chuckle when we 
moved on again and overtook the main body. Here I caught the strains of 
the band, which Pigeon told me did not accompany the battalion on ‘heef,’ 
but lived in barracks and made much money by playing at parties in town. 


“If we want anything more than drums and fifes on ‘heef’ we sing,” said 
Pigeon. “Singin’ helps the wind.” 


I rejoiced to the marrow of my bones thus to be borne along on billows 
of surging music among magnificent men, in sunlight, through a crowded 
town whose people, I could feel, regarded us with comradeship, affection 
— and more. 

“By Jove,” I said at last, watching the eyes about us, “these people are 
looking us over as if we were horses.” 


“Why not? They know the game.” 

The eyes on the pavement, in the trams, the cabs, at the upper windows, 
swept our lines back and forth with a weighed intensity of regard which at 
first seemed altogether new to me, till I recalled just such eyes, a thousand 
of them, at manoeuvres in the Channel when one crowded battleship drew 
past its sister at biscuit-toss range. Then I stared at the ground, overborne 
by those considering eyes. 

Suddenly the music changed to the wail of the Dead March in “Saul,” 
and once more — we were crossing a large square — the regiment halted. 

“Damn!” said Pigeon, glancing behind him at the mounted company. “I 
believe they save up their Saturday corpses on purpose.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A dead Volunteer. We must play him through.” Again I looked forward 
and saw the top of a hearse, followed by two mourning-coaches, boring 
directly up the halted regiment, which opened out company by company to 
let it through. 


“But they’ve got the whole blessed square to funeralise in!” I exclaimed. 
“Why don’t they go round?” 


“Not so!” Pigeon replied. “In this city it’s the Volunteer’s perquisite to be 
played through by any corps he happens to meet on his way to the 
cemetery. And they make the most of it. You’ ll see.” 

I heard the order, “Rest on your arms,” run before the poor little 
procession as the men opened out. The driver pulled the black Flanders 
beasts into a more than funeral crawl, and in the first mourning-coach I saw 
the tearful face of a fat woman (his mother, doubtless), a handkerchief 
pressed to one eye, but the other rolling vigilantly, alight with proper pride. 
Last came a knot of uniformed men — privates, I took it — of the dead 
one’s corps. 


Said a man in the crowd beside us to the girl on his arm, “There, Jenny! 
That’s what I’ll get if I ‘ave the luck to meet ‘em when my time comes.” 


“You an’ your luck,” she snapped. “‘Ow can you talk such silly 
nonsense?” 

“Played through by the Guard,” he repeated slowly. “The undertaker ‘oo 
could guarantee that, mark you, for all his customers — well, ‘e’d 
monopolise the trade, is all I can say. See the horses passagin’ sideways!” 

“She done it a purpose,” said the woman with a sniff. 


“An’ I only hope you’ll follow her example. Just as long as you think Pll 
keep, too.” 

We reclosed when the funeral had left us twenty paces behind. A small 
boy stuck his head out of a carriage and watched us jealously. 

“Amazing! Amazing!” I murmured. “Is it regulation?” 

“No. Town-custom. It varies a little in different cities, but the people 
value being played through more than most things, I imagine. Duddell, the 
big Ipswich manufacturer — he’s a Quaker — tried to bring in a bill to 
suppress it as unchristian.” Pigeon laughed. 

“And?” 

“Tt cost him his seat next election. You see, we’re all in the game.” 

We reached the Park without further adventure, and found the four 
company- guns with their spike teams and single drivers waiting for us. 
Many people were gathered here, and we were halted, so far as I could see, 
that they might talk with the men in the ranks. The officers broke into 
groups. 


“Why on earth didn’t you come along with me?” said Boy Bayley at my 
side. 
“I was expecting you.” 


“Well, I had a delicacy about brigading myself with a colonel at the head 
of his regiment, so I stayed with the rear company and the horses. It’s all 
too wonderful for any words. What’s going to happen next?” 

“T’ve handed over to Verschoyle, who will amuse and edify the school 
children while I take you round our kindergarten. Don’t kill any one, Vee. 
Are you goin’ to charge ‘em?” 

Old Verschoyle hitched his big shoulder and nodded precisely as he used 
to do at school. He was a boy of few words grown into a kindly taciturn 
man. 

“Now!” Bayley slid his arm through mine and led me across a riding 
road towards a stretch of rough common (singularly out of place in a park) 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile long and half as wide. On the encircling 
rails leaned an almost unbroken line of men and women — the women 
outnumbering the men. I saw the Guard battalion move up the road flanking 
the common and disappear behind the trees. 

As far as the eye could range through the mellow English haze the 
ground inside the railings was dotted with boys in and out of uniform, 
armed and unarmed. I saw squads here, half-companies there; then three 


companies in an open space, wheeling with stately steps; a knot of drums 
and fifes near the railings unconcernedly slashing their way across popular 
airs; and a batch of gamins labouring through some extended attack 
destined to be swept aside by a corps crossing the ground at the double. 
They broke out of furze bushes, ducked over hollows and bunkers, held or 
fell away from hillocks and rough sandbanks till the eye wearied of their 
busy legs. 

Bayley took me through the railings, and gravely returned the salute of a 
freckled twelve-year-old near by. 

“What’s your corps?” said the Colonel of that Imperial Guard battalion to 
that child. 

“Eighth District Board School, fourth standard, Sir. We aren’t out to- 
day.” Then, with a twinkle, “I go to First Camp next year.” 

“What are those boys yonder — that squad at the double?” 

“Jewboys, Sir. Jewish Voluntary Schools, Sir.” 

“And that full company extending behind the three elms to the south- 
west?” 

“Private day-schools, Sir, I think. Judging distance, Sir.” 

“Can you come with us?” 

“Certainly, Sir.” 

“Here’s the raw material at the beginning of the process,” said Bayley to 
me. 

We strolled on towards the strains of “A Bicycle Built for Two,” breathed 
jerkily into a mouth-organ by a slim maid of fourteen. Some dozen infants 
with clenched fists and earnest legs were swinging through the extension 
movements which that tune calls for. A stunted hawthorn overhung the little 
group, and from a branch a dirty white handkerchief flapped in the breeze. 
The girl blushed, scowled, and wiped the mouth-organ on her sleeve as we 
came up. 

“We’re all waiting for our big bruvvers,” piped up one bold person in 
blue breeches — seven if he was a day. 

“It keeps ‘em quieter, Sir,” the maiden lisped. “The others are with the 
regiments.” 

“Yeth, and they’ve all lots of blank for you,” said the gentleman in blue 
breeches ferociously. 

“Oh, Artie! ‘Ush!” the girl cried. 

“But why have they lots of blank for us?” Bayley asked. Blue Breeches 
stood firm. 

““Cause — ’cause the Guard’s goin’ to fight the Schools this afternoon; 


but my big bruvver says they’ Il be dam-well surprised.” 

“Artie!” The girl leaped towards him. “You know your ma said I was to 
smack — — ” 

“Don’t. Please don’t,” said Bayley, pink with suppressed mirth. “It was 
all my fault. I must tell old Verschoyle this. I’ve surprised his plan out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings.” 

“What plan?” 

“Old Vee has taken the battalion up to the top of the common, and he told 
me he meant to charge down through the kids, but they’re on to him 
already. He’ll be scuppered. The Guard will be scuppered!” 

Here Blue Breeches, overcome by the reproof of his fellows, began to 
weep. 

“T didn’t tell,” he roared. “My big bruvver he knew when he saw them go 
up the road...” 

“Never mind! Never mind, old man,” said Bayley soothingly. “I’m not 
fighting to-day. It’s all right.” 

He rightened it yet further with sixpence, and left that band loudly at feud 
over the spoil. 

“Oh, Vee! Vee the strategist,” he chuckled. “We’ll pull Vee’s leg to- 
night.” 

Our freckled friend of the barriers doubled up behind us. 

“So you know that my battalion is charging down the ground,” Bayley 
demanded. 

“Not for certain, Sir, but we’re preparin’ for the worst,” he answered with 
a cheerful grin. “They allow the Schools a little blank ammunition after 
we’ve passed the third standard; and we nearly always bring it on to the 
ground of Saturdays.” 

“The deuce you do! Why?” 

“On account of these amateur Volunteer corps, Sir. They’re always 
experimentin’ upon us, Sir, comin’ over from their ground an’ developin’ 
attacks on our flanks. Oh, it’s chronic ‘ere of a Saturday sometimes, unless 
you flag yourself.” 

I followed his eye and saw white flags fluttering before a drum and fife 
band and a knot of youths in sweaters gathered round the dummy breech of 
a four-inch gun which they were feeding at express rates. 

“The attacks don’t interfere with you if you flag yourself, Sir,” the boy 
explained. “That’s a Second Camp team from the Technical Schools loading 
against time for a bet.” 

We picked our way deviously through the busy groups. Apparently it was 


not etiquette to notice a Guard officer, and the youths at the twenty-five 
pounder were far too busy to look up. I watched the cleanly finished hoist 
and shove-home of the full-weight shell from a safe distance, when I 
became aware of a change among the scattered boys on the common, who 
disappeared among the hillocks to an accompaniment of querulous whistles. 
A boy or two on bicycles dashed from corps to corps, and on their arrival 
each corps seemed to fade away. 

The youths at loading practice did not pause for the growing hush round 
them, nor did the drum and fife band drop a single note. Bayley exploded 
afresh. “The Schools are preparing for our attack, by Jove! I wonder who’s 
directin’ ‘em. Do you know?” 

The warrior of the Eighth District looked up shrewdly. 

“I saw Mr. Cameron speaking to Mr. Levitt just as the Guard went up the 
road. ‘E’s our ‘ead-master, Mr. Cameron, but Mr. Levitt, of the Sixth 
District, is actin’ as senior officer on the ground this Saturday. Most likely 
Mr. Levitt is commandin’.” 

“How many corps are there here?” I asked. 

“Oh, bits of lots of ‘em — thirty or forty, p’r’aps, Sir. But the whistles 
says they’ve all got to rally on the Board Schools. ‘Ark! There’s the whistle 
for the Private Schools! They’ve been called up the ground at the double.” 

“Stop!” cried a bearded man with a watch, and the crews dropped beside 
the breech wiping their brows and panting. 

“Hullo! there’s some attack on the Schools,” said one. “Well, Marden, 
you owe me three half-crowns. I’ve beaten your record. Pay up.” 

The boy beside us tapped his foot fretfully as he eyed his companions 
melting among the hillocks, but the gun-team adjusted their bets without 
once looking up. 

The ground rose a little to a furze-crowned ridge in the centre so that I 
could not see the full length of it, but I heard a faint bubble of blank in the 
distance. 

“The Saturday allowance,” murmured Bayley. “War’s begun, but it 
wouldn’t be etiquette for us to interfere. What are you saying, my child?” 

“Nothin’, Sir, only — only I don’t think the Guard will be able to come 
through on so narrer a front, Sir. They’ll all be jammed up be’ ind the ridge 
if we’ve got there in time. It’s awful sticky for guns at the end of our 
ground, Sir.” 

“Pm inclined to think you’re right, Moltke. The Guard is hung up: 
distinctly so. Old Vee will have to cut his way through. What a pernicious 
amount of blank the kids seem to have!” 


It was quite a respectable roar of battle that rolled among the hillocks for 
ten minutes, always out of our sight. Then we heard the “Cease Fire” over 
the ridge. 

“They’ve sent for the Umpires,” the Board School boy squeaked, dancing 
on one foot. “You’ve been hung up, Sir. I — I thought the sand-pits ‘ud stop 
you.” 

Said one of the jerseyed hobbledehoys at the gun, slipping on his coat: 
“Well, that’s enough for this afternoon. I’m off,” and moved to the railings 
without even glancing towards the fray. 


“T anticipate the worst,” said Bayley with gravity after a few minutes. 
“Hullo! Here comes my disgraced corps!” 


The Guard was pouring over the ridge — a disorderly mob — horse, 
foot, and guns mixed, while from every hollow of the ground about rose 
small boys cheering shrilly. The outcry was taken up by the parents at the 
railings, and spread to a complete circle of cheers, handclappings, and 
waved handkerchiefs. 

Our Eighth District private cast away restraint and openly capered. “We 
got ‘em! We got ‘em!” he squealed. 

The grey-green flood paused a fraction of a minute and drew itself into 
shape, coming to rest before Bayley. Verschoyle saluted. 

“Vee, Vee,” said Bayley. “Give me back my legions. Well, I hope you’re 
proud of yourself?” 

“The little beasts were ready for us. Deuced well posted too,” Verschoyle 
replied. “I wish you’d seen that first attack on our flank. Rather impressive. 
Who warned ‘em?” 


“T don’t know. I got my information from a baby in blue plush breeches. 
Did they do well?” 


“Very decently indeed. I’ve complimented their C.O. and buttered the 
whole boiling.” He lowered his voice. “As a matter o’ fact, I halted five 
good minutes to give ‘em time to get into position.” 

“Well, now we can inspect our Foreign Service corps. We sha’n’t need 
the men for an hour, Vee.” 

“Very good, Sir. Colour-sergeants!” cried Verschoyle, raising his voice, 
and the cry ran from company to company. Whereupon the officers left 
their men, people began to climb over the railings, and the regiment 
dissolved among the spectators and the school corps of the city. 


“No sense keeping men standing when you don’t need ‘em,” said Bayley. 
“Besides, the Schools learn more from our chaps in an afternoon than they 
can pick up in a month’s drill. Look at those Board-schoolmaster captains 
buttonholing old Purvis on the art of war!” 

“Wonder what the evening papers’ll say about this,” said Pigeon. 

“You’ll know in half an hour,” Burgard laughed. “What possessed you to 
take your ponies across the sand-pits, Pij?” 

“Pride. Silly pride,” said the Canadian. 

We crossed the common to a very regulation paradeground overlooked 
by a statue of our Queen. Here were carriages, many and elegant, filled with 
pretty women, and the railings were lined with frockcoats and top hats. 
“This is distinctly social,” I suggested to Kyd. 

“Ra-ather. Our F.S. corps is nothing if not correct, but Bayley’ll sweat 
‘em all the same.” 

I saw six companies drawn up for inspection behind lines of long 
sausage- shaped kit-bags. A band welcomed us with “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave.” 

“What cheek!” muttered Verschoyle. “Give ‘em beans, Bayley.” 

“T intend to,” said the Colonel, grimly. “Will each of you fellows take a 
company, please, and inspect ‘em faithfully. ‘En état de partir’ is their little 
boast, remember. When you’ve finished you can give ‘em a little pillow- 
fighting.” 

“What does the single cannon on those men’s sleeves mean?” I asked. 

“That they’re big gun-men, who’ve done time with the Fleet,” Bayley 
returned. “Any F.S. corps that has over twenty per cent big-gun men thinks 
itself entitled to play ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave’ — when it’s out of 
hearing of the Navy.” 

“What beautiful stuff they are! What’s their regimental average?” 

“Tt ought to be five eight, height, thirty-eight, chest, and twenty-four 
years, age. What is it?” Bayley asked of a Private. 

“Five nine and half, Sir, thirty-nine, twenty-four and a half,” was the 
reply, and he added insolently, “En tat de partir.” Evidently that F.S. corps 
was on its mettle ready for the worst. 

“What about their musketry average?” I went on. 

“Not my pidgin,” said Bayley. “But they wouldn’t be in the corps a day if 
they couldn’t shoot; I know that much. Now I’m going to go through ‘em 
for socks and slippers.” 

The kit-inspection exceeded anything I had ever dreamed. I drifted from 
company to company while the Guard officers oppressed them. Twenty per 


cent, at least, of the kits were shovelled out on the grass and gone through 
in detail. 

“What have they got jumpers and ducks for?” I asked of Harrison. 

“For Fleet work, of course. En tat de partir with an F. S. corps means 
they are amphibious.” 

“Who gives ‘em their kit — Government?” 

“There is a Government allowance, but no C. O. sticks to it. It’s the same 
as paint and gold-leaf in the Navy. It comes out of some one’s pockets. How 
much does your kit cost you?” — this to the private in front of us. 

“About ten or fifteen quid every other year, I suppose,” was the answer. 

“Very good. Pack your bag — quick.” 

The man knelt, and with supremely deft hands returned all to the bag, 
lashed and tied it, and fell back. 

“Arms,” said Harrison. “Strip and show ammunition.” 

The man divested himself of his rolled greatcoat and haversack with one 
wriggle, as it seemed to me; a twist of a screw removed the side plate of the 
rifle breech (it was not a bolt action). He handed it to Harrison with one 
hand, and with the other loosed his clip-studded belt. 

“What baby cartridges!” I exclaimed. “No bigger than bulletted breech- 
caps.” 

“They’re the regulation .256,” said Harrison. “No one has complained of 
‘em yet. They expand a bit when they arrive.... Empty your bottle, please, 
and show your rations.” 

The man poured out his water-bottle and showed the two-inch emergency 
tin. 

Harrison passed on to the next, but I was fascinated by the way in which 
the man re-established himself amid his straps and buckles, asking no help 
from either side. 

“How long does it take you to prepare for inspection?” I asked him. 

“Well, I got ready this afternoon in twelve minutes,” he smiled. “I didn’t 
see the storm-cone till half-past three. I was at the Club.” 

“Weren’t a good many of you out of town?” 

“Not this Saturday. We knew what was coming. You see, if we pull 
through the inspection we may move up one place on the roster for foreign 
service.... You’d better stand back. We’re going to pillow-fight.” 

The companies stooped to the stuffed kit-bags, doubled with them 
variously, piled them in squares and mounds, passed them from shoulder to 
shoulder like buckets at a fire, and repeated the evolution. 

“What’s the idea?” I asked of Verschoyle, who, arms folded behind him, 


was controlling the display. Many women had descended from the 
carriages, and were pressing in about us admiringly. 

“For one thing, it’s a fair test of wind and muscle, and for another it saves 
time at the docks. We’ll suppose this first company to be drawn up on the 
dock-head and those five others still in the troop-train. How would you get 
their kit into the ship?” 

“Fall ‘em all in on the platform, march’em to the gangways,” I answered, 
“and trust to Heaven and a fatigue party to gather the baggage and drunks in 
later.” 

“Ye-es, and have half of it sent by the wrong trooper. I know that game,” 
Verschoyle drawled. “We don’t play it any more. Look!” 

He raised his voice, and five companies, glistening a little and breathing 
hard, formed at right angles to the sixth, each man embracing his sixty- 
pound bag. 

“Pack away,” cried Verschoyle, and the great bean-bag game (I can 
compare it to nothing else) began. In five minutes every bag was passed 
along either arm of the T and forward down the sixth company, who passed, 
stacked, and piled them in a great heap. These were followed by the rifles, 
belts, greatcoats, and knapsacks, so that in another five minutes the 
regiment stood, as it were, stripped clean. 

“Of course on a trooper there’d be a company below stacking the kit 
away,” said Verschoyle, “but that wasn’t so bad.” 

“Bad!” I cried. “It was miraculous!” 

“Circus-work — all circus-work!” said Pigeon. “It won’t prevent ‘em 
bein’ sick as dogs when the ship rolls.” The crowd round us applauded, 
while the men looked meekly down their self-conscious noses. 

A little grey-whiskered man trotted up to the Boy. 

“Have we made good, Bayley?” he said. “Are we en tat de partir?” 

“That’s what I shall report,” said Bayley, smiling. 

“I thought my bit o°’ French ‘ud draw you,” said the little man, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Who is he?” I whispered to Pigeon. 

“Ramsay — their C.O. An old Guard captain. A keen little devil. They 
say he spends six hundred a year on the show. He used to be in the Lincolns 
till he came into his property.” 

“Take ‘em home an’ make ‘em drunk,” I heard Bayley say. “I suppose 
you’ll have a dinner to celebrate. But you may as well tell the officers of E 
company that I don’t think much of them. I sha’n’t report it, but their men 
were all over the shop.” 


“Well, they’re young, you see,” Colonel Ramsay began. 

“You’re quite right. Send ‘em to me and Pl talk to ‘em. Youth is the time 
to learn.” 

“Six hundred a year,” I repeated to Pigeon. “That must be an awful tax on 
aman. Worse than in the old volunteering days.” 

“That’s where you make your mistake,” said Verschoyle. “In the old days 
a man had to spend his money to coax his men to drill because they weren’t 
the genuine article. You know what I mean. They made a favour of putting 
in drills, didn’t they? And they were, most of ‘em, the children we have to 
take over at Second Camp, weren’t they? Well, now that a C. O. is sure of 
his men, now that he hasn’t to waste himself in conciliating an’ bribin’, an’ 
beerin’ kids, he doesn’t care what he spends on his corps, because every 
pound tells. Do you understand?” 

“T see what you mean, Vee. Having the male material guaranteed — — 

“And trained material at that,” Pigeon put in. “Eight years in the schools, 
remember, as well as — —” 

“Precisely. A man rejoices in working them up. That’s as it should be,” I 
said. 

“Bayly’s saying the very same to those F. S. pups,” said Verschoyle. 

The Boy was behind us, between two young F. S. officers, a hand on the 
shoulder of each. 

“Yes, that’s all doocid interesting,’ he growled paternally. “But you 
forget, my sons, now that your men are bound to serve, you’re trebly bound 
to put a polish on ‘em. You’ve let your company simply go to seed. Don’t 
try and explain. I’ve told all those lies myself in my time. It’s only idleness. 
I know. Come and lunch with me to-morrow and I’Il give you a wrinkle or 
two in barracks.” He turned to me. 

“Suppose we pick up Vee’s defeated legion and go home. You’ll dine 
with us to-night. Good-bye, Ramsay. Yes, you’re en état de partir, right 
enough. You’d better get Lady Gertrude to talk to the Armity if you want 
the corps sent foreign. I’m no politician.” 

We strolled away from the great white statue of the Widow, with sceptre, 
orb, and crown, that looked toward the city, and regained the common, 
where the Guard battalion walked with the female of its species and the 
children of all its relatives. At sight of the officers the uniforms began to 
detach themselves and gather in companies. A Board School corps was 
moving off the ground, headed by its drums and fifes, which it assisted with 
song. As we drew nearer we caught the words, for they were launched with 
intention: — 
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’Oo is it mashes the country nurse? 
The Guardsman! 
’Oo is it takes the lydy’s purse? 
The Guardsman! 
Calls for a drink, and a mild cigar, 
Batters a sovereign down on the bar, 
Collars the change and says “Ta-ta!” 
The Guardsman! 


“Why, that’s one of old Jemmy Fawne’s songs. I haven’t heard it in ages,” 
I began. 


“Little devils!” said Pigeon. 
“Speshul! Extra speshul! Sports Edition!” a newsboy cried. “‘Ere y’ are, 
Captain. Defeat o’ the Guard!” 


“TIl buy a copy,” said the Boy, as Pigeon blushed wrathfully. “I must, to 
see how the Dove lost his mounted company.” He unfolded the flapping 
sheet and we crowded round it. 

““Complete Rout of the Guard,” he read. “‘Too Narrow a Front.’ That’s 
one for you, Vee! ‘Attack Anticipated by Mr. Levitt, B. A.’ Aha! ‘The 
Schools Stand Fast.’” 

“Here’s another version,” said Kyd, waving a tinted sheet. “‘To your 
tents, O Israel! The Hebrew Schools stop the Mounted Troops.’ Pij, were 
you scuppered by Jewboys?” 

““Umpires Decide all Four Guns Lost,” Bayley went on. “By Jove, 
there’ll have to be an inquiry into this regrettable incident, Vee!” 

“T’ll never try to amuse the kids again,” said the baited Verschoyle. 
“Children and newspapers are low things.... And I was hit on the nose by a 
wad, too! They oughtn’t to be allowed blank ammunition!” 

So we leaned against the railings in the warm twilight haze while the 
battalion, silently as a shadow, formed up behind us ready to be taken over. 
The heat, the hum of the great city, as it might have been the hum of a 
camped army, the creaking of the belts, and the well-known faces bent 
above them, brought back to me the memory of another evening, years ago, 
when Verschoyle and I waited for news of guns missing in no sham fight. 

“A regular Sanna’s Post, isn’t it?” I said at last. “D’you remember, Vee 
— by the market-square — that night when the wagons went out?” 
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Then it came upon me, with no horror, but a certain mild wonder, that we 
had waited, Vee and I, that night for the body of Boy Bayley; and that Vee 
himself had died of typhoid in the spring of 1902. The rustling of the papers 
continued, but Bayley, shifting slightly, revealed to me the three- day old 
wound on his left side that had soaked the ground about him. I saw Pigeon 
fling up a helpless arm as to guard himself against a spatter of shrapnel, and 
Luttrell with a foolish tight-lipped smile lurched over all in one jointless 
piece. Only old Vee’s honest face held steady for awhile against the 
darkness that had swallowed up the battalion behind us. Then his jaw 
dropped and the face stiffened, so that a fly made bold to explore the puffed 
and scornful nostril. 
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I waked brushing a fly from my nose, and saw the Club waiter set out the 
evening papers on the table. 


“THEY” 


THE RETURN OF THE CHILDREN 


Neither the harps nor the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ dove-winged 
races — 

Holding hands forlornly the Children wandered beneath the Dome; 

Plucking the radiant robes of the passers by, and with pitiful faces 

Begging what Princes and Powers refused: — ”Ah, please will you let us 
go home?” 


Over the jewelled floor, nigh weeping, ran to them Mary the Mother, 

Kneeled and caressed and made promise with kisses, and drew them along 
to the gateway — 

Yea, the all-iron unbribable Door which Peter must guard and none other. 

Straightway She took the Keys from his keeping, and opened and freed 
them straightway. 


Then to Her Son, Who had seen and smiled, She said: “On the night that 
I bore Thee 

What didst Thou care for a love beyond mine or a heaven that was not my 
arm? 

Didst Thou push from the nipple O Child, to hear the angels adore Thee? 

When we two lay in the breath of the kine?” And He said: — ”Thou hast 
done no harm.” 


So through the Void the Children ran homeward merrily hand in hand, 

Looking neither to left nor right where the breathless Heavens stood 
still; 

And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they heard the 
Command. 

”Shall I that have suffered the children to come to me hold them against 
their will?” 


“THEY” One view called me to another; one hill top to its fellow, half 
across the county, and since I could answer at no more trouble than the 


snapping forward of a lever, I let the country flow under my wheels. The 
orchid- studded flats of the East gave way to the thyme, ilex, and grey grass 
of the Downs; these again to the rich cornland and fig-trees of the lower 
coast, where you carry the beat of the tide on your left hand for fifteen level 
miles; and when at last I turned inland through a huddle of rounded hills 
and woods I had run myself clean out of my known marks. Beyond that 
precise hamlet which stands godmother to the capital of the United States, I 
found hidden villages where bees, the only things awake, boomed in eighty- 
foot lindens that overhung grey Norman churches; miraculous brooks 
diving under stone bridges built for heavier traffic than would ever vex 
them again; tithe-barns larger than their churches, and an old smithy that 
cried out aloud how it had once been a hall of the Knights of the Temple. 
Gipsies I found on a common where the gorse, bracken, and heath fought it 
out together up a mile of Roman road; and a little farther on I disturbed a 
red fox rolling dog-fashion in the naked sunlight. 

As the wooded hills closed about me I stood up in the car to take the 
bearings of that great Down whose ringed head is a landmark for fifty miles 
across the low countries. I judged that the lie of the country would bring me 
across some westward running road that went to his feet, but I did not allow 
for the confusing veils of the woods. A quick turn plunged me first into a 
green cutting brimful of liquid sunshine, next into a gloomy tunnel where 
last year’s dead leaves whispered and scuffled about my tyres. The strong 
hazel stuff meeting overhead had not been cut for a couple of generations at 
least, nor had any axe helped the moss-cankered oak and beech to spring 
above them. Here the road changed frankly into a carpetted ride on whose 
brown velvet spent primrose-clumps showed like jade, and a few sickly, 
white-stalked bluebells nodded together. As the slope favoured I shut off 
the power and slid over the whirled leaves, expecting every moment to 
meet a keeper; but I only heard a jay, far off, arguing against the silence 
under the twilight of the trees. 

Still the track descended. I was on the point of reversing and working my 
way back on the second speed ere I ended in some swamp, when I saw 
sunshine through the tangle ahead and lifted the brake. 

It was down again at once. As the light beat across my face my fore- 
wheels took the turf of a great still lawn from which sprang horsemen ten 
feet high with levelled lances, monstrous peacocks, and sleek round-headed 
maids of honour — blue, black, and glistening — all of clipped yew. Across 
the lawn — the marshalled woods besieged it on three sides — stood an 
ancient house of lichened and weather-worn stone, with mullioned windows 


and roofs of rose-red tile. It was flanked by semi-circular walls, also rose- 
red, that closed the lawn on the fourth side, and at their feet a box hedge 
grew man-high. There were doves on the roof about the slim brick 
chimneys, and I caught a glimpse of an octagonal dove-house behind the 
screening wall. 

Here, then, I stayed; a horseman’s green spear laid at my breast; held by 
the exceeding beauty of that jewel in that setting. 

“If I am not packed off for a trespasser, or if this knight does not ride a 
wallop at me,” thought I, “Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth at least must 
come out of that half-open garden door and ask me to tea.” 

A child appeared at an upper window, and I thought the little thing waved 
a friendly hand. But it was to call a companion, for presently another bright 
head showed. Then I heard a laugh among the yew-peacocks, and turning to 
make sure (till then I had been watching the house only) I saw the silver of 
a fountain behind a hedge thrown up against the sun. The doves on the roof 
cooed to the cooing water; but between the two notes I caught the utterly 
happy chuckle of a child absorbed in some light mischief. 

The garden door — heavy oak sunk deep in the thickness of the wall — 
opened further: a woman in a big garden hat set her foot slowly on the time- 
hollowed stone step and as slowly walked across the turf. I was forming 
some apology when she lifted up her head and I saw that she was blind. 

“T heard you,” she said. “Isn’t that a motor car?” 

“Pm afraid I’ve made a mistake in my road. I should have turned off up 
above — I never dreamed” — I began. 

“But I’m very glad. Fancy a motor car coming into the garden! It will be 
such a treat — — ” She turned and made as though looking about her. 
“You — you haven’t seen any one have you — perhaps?” 

“No one to speak to, but the children seemed interested at a distance.” 

“Which?” 

“I saw a couple up at the window just now, and I think I heard a little 
chap in the grounds.” 

“Oh, lucky you!” she cried, and her face brightened. “I hear them, of 
course, but that’s all. You’ve seen them and heard them?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “And if I know anything of children one of them’s 
having a beautiful time by the fountain yonder. Escaped, I should imagine.” 

“You’re fond of children?” 

I gave her one or two reasons why I did not altogether hate them. 

“Of course, of course,” she said. “Then you understand. Then you won’t 
think it foolish if I ask you to take your car through the gardens, once or 


twice — quite slowly. I’m sure they’d like to see it. They see so little, poor 
things. One tries to make their life pleasant, but — — ” she threw out her 
hands towards the woods. “We’re so out of the world here.” 

“That will be splendid,” I said. “But I can’t cut up your grass.” 

She faced to the right. “Wait a minute,” she said. “We’re at the South 
gate, aren’t we? Behind those peacocks there’s a flagged path. We call it the 
Peacock’s Walk. You can’t see it from here, they tell me, but if you squeeze 
along by the edge of the wood you can turn at the first peacock and get on 
to the flags.” 

It was sacrilege to wake that dreaming house-front with the clatter of 
machinery, but I swung the car to clear the turf, brushed along the edge of 
the wood and turned in on the broad stone path where the fountain-basin lay 
like one star-sapphire. 

“May I come too?” she cried. “No, please don’t help me. They’ll like it 
better if they see me.” 

She felt her way lightly to the front of the car, and with one foot on the 
step she called: “Children, oh, children! Look and see what’s going to 
happen!” 

The voice would have drawn lost souls from the Pit, for the yearning that 
underlay its sweetness, and I was not surprised to hear an answering shout 
behind the yews. It must have been the child by the fountain, but he fled at 
our approach, leaving a little toy boat in the water. I saw the glint of his 
blue blouse among the still horsemen. 

Very disposedly we paraded the length of the walk and at her request 
backed again. This time the child had got the better of his panic, but stood 
far off and doubting. 

“The little fellow’s watching us,” I said. “I wonder if he’d like a ride.” 

“They’re very shy still. Very shy. But, oh, lucky you to be able to see 
them! Let’s listen.” 

I stopped the machine at once, and the humid stillness, heavy with the 
scent of box, cloaked us deep. Shears I could hear where some gardener 
was clipping; a mumble of bees and broken voices that might have been the 
doves. 

“Oh, unkind!” she said weariedly. 

“Perhaps they’re only shy of the motor. The little maid at the window 
looks tremendously interested.” 

“Yes?” She raised her head. “It was wrong of me to say that. They are 
really fond of me. It’s the only thing that makes life worth living — when 
they’re fond of you, isn’t it? I daren’t think what the place would be without 


them. By the way, is it beautiful?” 

“T think it is the most beautiful place I have ever seen.” 

“So they all tell me. I can feel it, of course, but that isn’t quite the same 
thing.” 

“Then have you never — -?” I began, but stopped abashed. 

“Not since I can remember. It happened when I was only a few months 
old, they tell me. And yet I must remember something, else how could I 
dream about colours. I see light in my dreams, and colours, but I never see 
them. I only hear them just as I do when I’m awake.” 

“Tt’s difficult to see faces in dreams. Some people can, but most of us 
haven’t the gift,” I went on, looking up at the window where the child stood 
all but hidden. 

“T’ve heard that too,” she said. “And they tell me that one never sees a 
dead person’s face in a dream. Is that true?” 

“T believe it is — now I come to think of it.” 

“But how is it with yourself — yourself?” The blind eyes turned towards 
me. 

“T have never seen the faces of my dead in any dream,” I answered. 

“Then it must be as bad as being blind.” 

The sun had dipped behind the woods and the long shades were 
possessing the insolent horsemen one by one. I saw the light die from off 
the top of a glossy-leaved lance and all the brave hard green turn to soft 
black. The house, accepting another day at end, as it had accepted an 
hundred thousand gone, seemed to settle deeper into its rest among the 
shadows. 

“Have you ever wanted to?” she said after the silence. 

“Very much sometimes,” I replied. The child had left the window as the 
shadows closed upon it. 

“Ah! So’ve I, but I don’t suppose it’s allowed. ... Where d’you live?” 

“Quite the other side of the county — sixty miles and more, and I must 
be going back. I’ve come without my big lamp.” 

“But it’s not dark yet. I can feel it.” 

“T’m afraid it will be by the time I get home. Could you lend me someone 
to set me on my road at first? I’ve utterly lost myself.” 


“PII send Madden with you to the cross-roads. We are so out of the world, 
I don’t wonder you were lost! P1 guide you round to the front of the 
house; but you will go slowly, won’t you, till you’re out of the grounds? 
It isn’t foolish, do you think?” 


“I promise you Pll go like this,” I said, and let the car start herself down 
the flagged path. 

We skirted the left wing of the house, whose elaborately cast lead 
guttering alone was worth a day’s journey; passed under a great rose-grown 
gate in the red wall, and so round to the high front of the house which in 
beauty and stateliness as much excelled the back as that all others I had 
seen. 

“Ts it so very beautiful?” she said wistfully when she heard my raptures. 
“And you like the lead-figures too? There’s the old azalea garden behind. 
They say that this place must have been made for children. Will you help 
me out, please? I should like to come with you as far as the cross-roads, but 
I mustn’t leave them. Is that you, Madden? I want you to show this 
gentleman the way to the cross-roads. He has lost his way but — he has 
seen them.” 

A butler appeared noiselessly at the miracle of old oak that must be 
called the front door, and slipped aside to put on his hat. She stood looking 
at me with open blue eyes in which no sight lay, and I saw for the first time 
that she was beautiful. 

“Remember,” she said quietly, “if you are fond of them you will come 
again,” and disappeared within the house. 

The butler in the car said nothing till we were nearly at the lodge gates, 
where catching a glimpse of a blue blouse in a shrubbery I swerved amply 
lest the devil that leads little boys to play should drag me into child- 
murder. 

“Excuse me,” he asked of a sudden, “but why did you do that, Sir?” 

“The child yonder.” 

“Our young gentleman in blue?” 

“Of course.” 

“He runs about a good deal. Did you see him by the fountain, Sir?” 

“Oh, yes, several times. Do we turn here?” 

“Yes, Sir. And did you ‘appen to see them upstairs too?” 

“At the upper window? Yes.” 

“Was that before the mistress come out to speak to you, Sir?” 

“A little before that. Why d’you want to know?” 

He paused a little. “Only to make sure that — that they had seen the car, 
Sir, because with children running about, though I’m sure you’re driving 
particularly careful, there might be an accident. That was all, Sir. Here are 
the cross-roads. You can’t miss your way from now on. Thank you, Sir, but 


” 


that isn’t our custom, not with — — 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, and thrust away the British silver. 

“Oh, it’s quite right with the rest of ‘em as a rule. Goodbye, Sir.” 

He retired into the armour-plated conning tower of his caste and walked 
away. Evidently a butler solicitous for the honour of his house, and 
interested, probably through a maid, in the nursery. 

Once beyond the signposts at the cross-roads I looked back, but the 
crumpled hills interlaced so jealously that I could not see where the house 
had lain. When I asked its name at a cottage along the road, the fat woman 
who sold sweetmeats there gave me to understand that people with motor 
cars had small right to live — much less to “go about talking like carriage 
folk.” They were not a pleasant-mannered community. 

When I retraced my route on the map that evening I was little wiser. 
Hawkin’s Old Farm appeared to be the survey title of the place, and the old 
County Gazetteer, generally so ample, did not allude to it. The big house of 
those parts was Hodnington Hall, Georgian with early Victorian 
embellishments, as an atrocious steel engraving attested. I carried my 
difficulty to a neighbour — a deep-rooted tree of that soil — and he gave 
me a name of a family which conveyed no meaning. 

A month or so later — I went again, or it may have been that my car took 
the road of her own volition. She over-ran the fruitless Downs, threaded 
every turn of the maze of lanes below the hills, drew through the high- 
walled woods, impenetrable in their full leaf, came out at the cross roads 
where the butler had left me, and a little further on developed an internal 
trouble which forced me to turn her in on a grass way-waste that cut into a 
summer-silent hazel wood. So far as I could make sure by the sun and a six- 
inch Ordnance map, this should be the road flank of that wood which I had 
first explored from the heights above. I made a mighty serious business of 
my repairs and a glittering shop of my repair kit, spanners, pump, and the 
like, which I spread out orderly upon a rug. It was a trap to catch all 
childhood, for on such a day, I argued, the children would not be far off. 
When I paused in my work I listened, but the wood was so full of the noises 
of summer (though the birds had mated) that I could not at first distinguish 
these from the tread of small cautious feet stealing across the dead leaves. I 
rang my bell in an alluring manner, but the feet fled, and I repented, for to a 
child a sudden noise is very real terror. I must have been at work half an 
hour when I heard in the wood the voice of the blind woman crying: 
“Children, oh children, where are you?” and the stillness made slow to 
close on the perfection of that cry. She came towards me, half feeling her 


way between the tree boles, and though a child it seemed clung to her skirt, 
it swerved into the leafage like a rabbit as she drew nearer. 

“Ts that you?” she said, “from the other side of the county?” 

“Yes, it’s me from the other side of the county.” 

“Then why didn’t you come through the upper woods? They were there 
just now.” 

“They were here a few minutes ago. I expect they knew my car had 
broken down, and came to see the fun.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope? How do cars break down?” 

“In fifty different ways. Only mine has chosen the fifty first.” 

She laughed merrily at the tiny joke, cooed with delicious laughter, and 
pushed her hat back. 

“Let me hear,” she said. 

“Wait a moment,” I cried, “and Pll get you a cushion.” 

She set her foot on the rug all covered with spare parts, and stooped 
above it eagerly. “What delightful things!” The hands through which she 
saw glanced in the chequered sunlight. “A box here — another box! Why 
you’ve arranged them like playing shop!” 

“T confess now that I put it out to attract them. I don’t need half those 
things really.” 

“How nice of you! I heard your bell in the upper wood. You say they 
were here before that?” 

“I’m sure of it. Why are they so shy? That little fellow in blue who was 
with you just now ought to have got over his fright. He’s been watching me 
like a Red Indian.” 

“Tt must have been your bell,” she said. “I heard one of them go past me 
in trouble when I was coming down. They’re shy — so shy even with me.” 
She turned her face over her shoulder and cried again: “Children! Oh, 
children! Look and see!” 

“They must have gone off together on their own affairs,” 

I suggested, for there was a murmur behind us of lowered voices broken 
by the sudden squeaking giggles of childhood. I returned to my tinkerings 
and she leaned forward, her chin on her hand, listening interestedly. 

“How many are they?” I said at last. The work was finished, but I saw no 
reason to go. 

Her forehead puckered a little in thought. “I don’t quite know,” she said 
simply. “Sometimes more — sometimes less. They come and stay with me 
because I love them, you see.” 

“That must be very jolly,” I said, replacing a drawer, and as I spoke I 


heard the inanity of my answer. 

“You — you aren’t laughing at me,” she cried. “I — I haven’t any of my 
own. I never married. People laugh at me sometimes about them because — 
because — — —” 

“Because they’re savages,” I returned. “It’s nothing to fret for. That sort 
laugh at everything that isn’t in their own fat lives.” 

“T don’t know. How should I? I only don’t like being laughed at about 
them. It hurts; and when one can’t see.... I don’t want to seem silly,” her 
chin quivered like a child’s as she spoke, “but we blindies have only one 
skin, I think. Everything outside hits straight at our souls. It’s different with 
you. You’ve such good defences in your eyes — looking out — before 
anyone can really pain you in your soul. People forget that with us.” 

I was silent reviewing that inexhaustible matter — the more than 
inherited (since it is also carefully taught) brutality of the Christian peoples, 
beside which the mere heathendom of the West Coast nigger is clean and 
restrained. It led me a long distance into myself. 

“Don’t do that!” she said of a sudden, putting her hands before her eyes. 

“What?” 

She made a gesture with her hand. 

“That! It’s — it’s all purple and black. Don’t! That colour hurts.” 

“But, how in the world do you know about colours?” I exclaimed, for 
here was a revelation indeed. 

“Colours as colours?” she asked. 

“No. Those Colours which you saw just now.” 

“You know as well as I do,” she laughed, “else you wouldn’t have asked 
that question. They aren’t in the world at all. They’re in you — when you 
went so angry.” 

“D’you mean a dull purplish patch, like port-wine mixed with ink?” I 
said. 

“T’ve never seen ink or port-wine, but the colours aren’t mixed. They are 
separate — all separate.” 

“Do you mean black streaks and jags across the purple?” 

She nodded. “Yes — if they are like this,” and zigzagged her finger 
again, “but it’s more red than purple — that bad colour.” 

“And what are the colours at the top of the — whatever you see?” 

Slowly she leaned forward and traced on the rug the figure of the Egg 
itself. 

“T see them so,” she said, pointing with a grass stem, “white, green, 
yellow, red, purple, and when people are angry or bad, black across the red 


— as you were just now.” 

“Who told you anything about it — in the beginning?” I demanded. 

“About the colours? No one. I used to ask what colours were when I was 
little — in table-covers and curtains and carpets, you see — because some 
colours hurt me and some made me happy. People told me; and when I got 
older that was how I saw people.” Again she traced the outline of the Egg 
which it is given to very few of us to see. 

“All by yourself?” I repeated. 

“All by myself. There wasn’t anyone else. I only found out afterwards 
that other people did not see the Colours.” 

She leaned against the tree-hole plaiting and unplaiting chance-plucked 
grass stems. The children in the wood had drawn nearer. I could see them 
with the tail of my eye frolicking like squirrels. 

“Now I am sure you will never laugh at me,” she went on after a long 
silence. “Nor at them.” 

“Goodness! No!” I cried, jolted out of my train of thought. “A man who 
laughs at a child — unless the child is laughing too — is a heathen!” 

“T didn’t mean that of course. You’d never laugh at children, but I 
thought — I used to think — that perhaps you might laugh about them. So 
now I beg your pardon.... What are you going to laugh at?” 

I had made no sound, but she knew. 

“At the notion of your begging my pardon. If you had done your duty as 
a pillar of the state and a landed proprietress you ought to have summoned 
me for trespass when I barged through your woods the other day. It was 
disgraceful of me — inexcusable.” 

She looked at me, her head against the tree trunk — long and steadfastly 
— this woman who could see the naked soul. 

“How curious,” she half whispered. “How very curious.” 

“Why, what have I done?” 

“You don’t understand ... and yet you understood about the Colours. 
Don’t you understand?” 

She spoke with a passion that nothing had justified, and I faced her 
bewilderedly as she rose. The children had gathered themselves in a roundel 
behind a bramble bush. One sleek head bent over something smaller, and 
the set of the little shoulders told me that fingers were on lips. They, too, 
had some child’s tremendous secret. I alone was hopelessly astray there in 
the broad sunlight. 

“No,” I said, and shook my head as though the dead eyes could note. 
“Whatever it is, I don’t understand yet. Perhaps I shall later — if you’ll let 


me come again.” 

“You will come again,” she answered. “You will surely come again and 
walk in the wood.” 

“Perhaps the children will know me well enough by that time to let me 
play with them — as a favour. You know what children are like.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of favour but of right,” she replied, and while I 
wondered what she meant, a dishevelled woman plunged round the bend of 
the road, loose-haired, purple, almost lowing with agony as she ran. It was 
my rude, fat friend of the sweetmeat shop. The blind woman heard and 
stepped forward. “What is it, Mrs. Madehurst?” she asked. 

The woman flung her apron over her head and literally grovelled in the 
dust, crying that her grandchild was sick to death, that the local doctor was 
away fishing, that Jenny the mother was at her wits end, and so forth, with 
repetitions and bellowings. 

“Where’s the next nearest doctor?” I asked between paroxysms. 

“Madden will tell you. Go round to the house and take him with you. PI 
attend to this. Be quick!” She half-supported the fat woman into the shade. 
In two minutes I was blowing all the horns of Jericho under the front of the 
House Beautiful, and Madden, in the pantry, rose to the crisis like a butler 
and a man. 

A quarter of an hour at illegal speeds caught us a doctor five miles away. 
Within the half-hour we had decanted him, much interested in motors, at the 
door of the sweetmeat shop, and drew up the road to await the verdict. 

“Useful things cars,” said Madden, all man and no butler. “If I’d had one 
when mine took sick she wouldn’t have died.” 

“How was it?” I asked. 

“Croup. Mrs. Madden was away. No one knew what to do. I drove eight 
miles in a tax cart for the doctor. She was choked when we came back. This 
car ‘d ha’ saved her. She’d have been close on ten now.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “I thought you were rather fond of children from what 
you told me going to the cross-roads the other day.” 

“Have you seen ‘em again, Sir — this mornin’?” 

“Yes, but they’re well broke to cars. I couldn’t get any of them within 
twenty yards of it.” 

He looked at me carefully as a scout considers a stranger — not as a 
menial should lift his eyes to his divinely appointed superior. 

“T wonder why,” he said just above the breath that he drew. 

We waited on. A light wind from the sea wandered up and down the long 
lines of the woods, and the wayside grasses, whitened already with summer 


dust, rose and bowed in sallow waves. 
A woman, wiping the suds off her arms, came out of the cottage next the 
sweetmeat shop. 


“T’ve be’n listenin’ in de back-yard,” she said cheerily. “He says 

Arthur’s unaccountable bad. Did ye hear him shruck just now? 
Unaccountable 

bad. I reckon t’will come Jenny’s turn to walk in de wood nex’ week along, 
Mr. Madden.” 


“Excuse me, Sir, but your lap-robe is slipping,’ said Madden 
deferentially. The woman started, dropped a curtsey, and hurried away. 

“What does she mean by ‘walking in the wood’?” I asked. 

“Tt must be some saying they use hereabouts. I’m from Norfolk myself,” 
said Madden. “They’re an independent lot in this county. She took you for a 
chauffeur, Sir.” 

I saw the Doctor come out of the cottage followed by a draggle-tailed 
wench who clung to his arm as though he could make treaty for her with 
Death. “Dat sort,” she wailed — ”dey’re just as much to us dat has ‘em as if 
dey was lawful born. Just as much — just as much! An’ God he’d be just as 
pleased if you saved ‘un, Doctor. Don’t take it from me. Miss Florence will 
tell ye de very same. Don’t leave ‘im, Doctor!” 

“I know. I know,” said the man, “but he’ll be quiet for a while now. We’ll 
get the nurse and the medicine as fast as we can.” He signalled me to come 
forward with the car, and I strove not to be privy to what followed; but I 
saw the girl’s face, blotched and frozen with grief, and I felt the hand 
without a ring clutching at my knees when we moved away. 

The Doctor was a man of some humour, for I remember he claimed my 
car under the Oath of A‘sculapius, and used it and me without mercy. First 
we convoyed Mrs. Madehurst and the blind woman to wait by the sick bed 
till the nurse should come. Next we invaded a neat county town for 
prescriptions (the Doctor said the trouble was cerebro-spinal meningitis), 
and when the County Institute, banked and flanked with scared market 
cattle, reported itself out of nurses for the moment we literally flung 
ourselves loose upon the county. We conferred with the owners of great 
houses — magnates at the ends of overarching avenues whose big-boned 
womenfolk strode away from their tea-tables to listen to the imperious 
Doctor. At last a white-haired lady sitting under a cedar of Lebanon and 
surrounded by a court of magnificent Borzois — all hostile to motors — 


gave the Doctor, who received them as from a princess, written orders 
which we bore many miles at top speed, through a park, to a French 
nunnery, where we took over in exchange a pallid-faced and trembling 
Sister. She knelt at the bottom of the tonneau telling her beads without 
pause till, by short cuts of the Doctor’s invention, we had her to the 
sweetmeat shop once more. It was a long afternoon crowded with mad 
episodes that rose and dissolved like the dust of our wheels; cross-sections 
of remote and incomprehensible lives through which we raced at right 
angles; and I went home in the dusk, wearied out, to dream of the clashing 
horns of cattle; round-eyed nuns walking in a garden of graves; pleasant 
tea-parties beneath shaded trees; the carbolic-scented, grey-painted 
corridors of the County Institute; the steps of shy children in the wood, and 
the hands that clung to my knees as the motor began to move. 
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I had intended to return in a day or two, but it pleased Fate to hold me 
from that side of the county, on many pretexts, till the elder and the wild 
rose had fruited. There came at last a brilliant day, swept clear from the 
south-west, that brought the hills within hand’s reach — a day of unstable 
airs and high filmy clouds. Through no merit of my own I was free, and set 
the car for the third time on that known road. As I reached the crest of the 
Downs I felt the soft air change, saw it glaze under the sun; and, looking 
down at the sea, in that instant beheld the blue of the Channel turn through 
polished silver and dulled steel to dingy pewter. A laden collier hugging the 
coast steered outward for deeper water and, across copper-coloured haze, I 
saw Sails rise one by one on the anchored fishing-fleet. In a deep dene 
behind me an eddy of sudden wind drummed through sheltered oaks, and 
spun aloft the first day sample of autumn leaves. When I reached the beach 
road the sea-fog fumed over the brickfields, and the tide was telling all the 
groins of the gale beyond Ushant. In less than an hour summer England 
vanished in chill grey. We were again the shut island of the North, all the 
ships of the world bellowing at our perilous gates; and between their 
outcries ran the piping of bewildered gulls. My cap dripped moisture, the 
folds of the rug held it in pools or sluiced it away in runnels, and the salt- 
rime stuck to my lips. 

Inland the smell of autumn loaded the thickened fog among the trees, and 
the drip became a continuous shower. Yet the late flowers — mallow of the 
wayside, scabious of the field, and dahlia of the garden — showed gay in 
the mist, and beyond the sea’s breath there was little sign of decay in the 
leaf. Yet in the villages the house doors were all open, and bare- legged, 


bare-headed children sat at ease on the damp doorsteps to shout “pip-pip” at 
the stranger. 

I made bold to call at the sweetmeat shop, where Mrs. Madehurst met me 
with a fat woman’s hospitable tears. Jenny’s child, she said, had died two 
days after the nun had come. It was, she felt, best out of the way, even 
though insurance offices, for reasons which she did not pretend to follow, 
would not willingly insure such stray lives. “Not but what Jenny didn’t tend 
to Arthur as though he’d come all proper at de end of de first year — like 
Jenny herself.” Thanks to Miss Florence, the child had been buried with a 
pomp which, in Mrs. Madehurst’s opinion, more than covered the small 
irregularity of its birth. She described the coffin, within and without, the 
glass hearse, and the evergreen lining of the grave. 

“But how’s the mother?” I asked. 

“Jenny? Oh, she’ll get over it. I’ve felt dat way with one or two o° my 
own. She’ll get over. She’s walkin’ in de wood now.” 

“In this weather?” 

Mrs. Madehurst looked at me with narrowed eyes across the counter. 

“I dunno but it opens de ‘eart like. Yes, it opens de ‘eart. Dat’s where 
losin’ and bearin’ comes so alike in de long run, we do say.” 

Now the wisdom of the old wives is greater than that of all the Fathers, 
and this last oracle sent me thinking so extendedly as I went up the road, 
that I nearly ran over a woman and a child at the wooded corner by the 
lodge gates of the House Beautiful. 

“Awful weather!” I cried, as I slowed dead for the turn. 


“Not so bad,” she answered placidly out of the fog. “Mine’s used to ‘un. 
You’ll find yours indoors, I reckon.” 


Indoors, Madden received me with professional courtesy, and kind 
inquiries for the health of the motor, which he would put under cover. 

I waited in a still, nut-brown hall, pleasant with late flowers and warmed 
with a delicious wood fire — a place of good influence and great peace. 
(Men and women may sometimes, after great effort, achieve a creditable 
lie; but the house, which is their temple, cannot say anything save the truth 
of those who have lived in it.) A child’s cart and a doll lay on the black-and- 
white floor, where a rug had been kicked back. I felt that the children had 
only just hurried away — to hide themselves, most like — in the many 
turns of the great adzed staircase that climbed statelily out of the hall, or to 
crouch at gaze behind the lions and roses of the carven gallery above. Then 


I heard her voice above me, singing as the blind sing — from the soul: — 
In the pleasant orchard-closes. 
And all my early summer came back at the call. 


In the pleasant orchard-closes, 
God bless all our gains say we — 
But may God bless all our losses, 
Better suits with our degree, 


She dropped the marring fifth line, and repeated — 

Better suits with our degree! 

I saw her lean over the gallery, her linked hands white as pearl against the 
oak. 

“Ts that you — from the other side of the county?” she called. 

“Yes, me — from the other side of the county,” I answered laughing. 

“What a long time before you had to come here again.” She ran down the 
stairs, one hand lightly touching the broad rail. “It’s two months and four 
days. Summer’s gone!” 

“T meant to come before, but Fate prevented.” 

“T knew it. Please do something to that fire. They won’t let me play with 
it, but I can feel it’s behaving badly. Hit it!” 

I looked on either side of the deep fireplace, and found but a half-charred 
hedge-stake with which I punched a black log into flame. 

“Tt never goes out, day or night,” she said, as though explaining. “In case 
any one conies in with cold toes, you see.” 

“Tt’s even lovelier inside than it was out,” I murmured. The red light 
poured itself along the age-polished dusky panels till the Tudor roses and 
lions of the gallery took colour and motion. An old eagle-topped convex 
mirror gathered the picture into its mysterious heart, distorting afresh the 
distorted shadows, and curving the gallery lines into the curves of a ship. 
The day was shutting down in half a gale as the fog turned to stringy scud. 
Through the uncurtained mullions of the broad window I could see valiant 
horsemen of the lawn rear and recover against the wind that taunted them 
with legions of dead leaves. “Yes, it must be beautiful,” she said. “Would 
you like to go over it? There’s still light enough upstairs.” 

I followed her up the unflinching, wagon-wide staircase to the gallery 
whence opened the thin fluted Elizabethan doors. 

“Feel how they put the latch low down for the sake of the children.” She 
swung a light door inward. 


“By the way, where are they?” I asked. “I haven’t even heard them to- 
day.” 

She did not answer at once. Then, “I can only hear them,” she replied 
softly. “This is one of their rooms — everything ready, you see.” 

She pointed into a heavily-timbered room. There were little low gate 
tables and children’s chairs. A doll’s house, its hooked front half open, 
faced a great dappled rocking-horse, from whose padded saddle it was but a 
child’s scramble to the broad window-seat overlooking the lawn. A toy gun 
lay in a corner beside a gilt wooden cannon. 

“Surely they’ve only just gone,” I whispered. In the failing light a door 
creaked cautiously. I heard the rustle of a frock and the patter of feet — 
quick feet through a room beyond. 

“T heard that,” she cried triumphantly. “Did you? Children, O children, 
where are you?” 

The voice filled the walls that held it lovingly to the last perfect note, but 
there came no answering shout such as I had heard in the garden. We 
hurried on from room to oak-floored room; up a step here, down three steps 
there; among a maze of passages; always mocked by our quarry. One might 
as well have tried to work an unstopped warren with a single ferret. There 
were bolt-holes innumerable — recesses in walls, embrasures of deep 
slitten windows now darkened, whence they could start up behind us; and 
abandoned fireplaces, six feet deep in the masonry, as well as the tangle of 
communicating doors. Above all, they had the twilight for their helper in 
our game. I had caught one or two joyous chuckles of evasion, and once or 
twice had seen the silhouette of a child’s frock against some darkening 
window at the end of a passage; but we returned empty-handed to the 
gallery, just as a middle-aged woman was setting a lamp in its niche. 

“No, I haven’t seen her either this evening, Miss Florence,” I heard her 
say, “but that Turpin he says he wants to see you about his shed.” 

“Oh, Mr. Turpin must want to see me very badly. Tell him to come to the 
hall, Mrs. Madden.” 

I looked down into the hall whose only light was the dulled fire, and deep 
in the shadow I saw them at last. They must have slipped down while we 
were in the passages, and now thought themselves perfectly hidden behind 
an old gilt leather screen. By child’s law, my fruitless chase was as good as 
an introduction, but since I had taken so much trouble I resolved to force 
them to come forward later by the simple trick, which children detest, of 
pretending not to notice them. They lay close, in a little huddle, no more 
than shadows except when a quick flame betrayed an outline. 
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“And now we’ll have some tea,” she said. “I believe I ought to have 
offered it you at first, but one doesn’t arrive at manners somehow when one 
lives alone and is considered — h’m — peculiar.” Then with very pretty 
scorn, “would you like a lamp to see to eat by?” “The firelight’s much 
pleasanter, I think.” We descended into that delicious gloom and Madden 
brought tea. 

I took my chair in the direction of the screen ready to surprise or be 
surprised as the game should go, and at her permission, since a hearth is 
always sacred, bent forward to play with the fire. 

“Where do you get these beautiful short faggots from?” I asked idly. 
“Why, they are tallies!” 

“Of course,” she said. “As I can’t read or write I’m driven back on the 
early English tally for my accounts. Give me one and PII tell you what it 
meant.” 

I passed her an unburned hazel-tally, about a foot long, and she ran her 
thumb down the nicks. 

“This is the milk-record for the home farm for the month of April last 
year, in gallons,” said she. “I don’t know what I should have done without 
tallies. An old forester of mine taught me the system. It’s out of date now 
for every one else; but my tenants respect it. One of them’s coming now to 
see me. Oh, it doesn’t matter. He has no business here out of office hours. 
He’s a greedy, ignorant man — very greedy or — he wouldn’t come here 
after dark.” 

“Have you much land then?” 

“Only a couple of hundred acres in hand, thank goodness. The other six 
hundred are nearly all let to folk who knew my folk before me, but this 
Turpin is quite a new man — and a highway robber.” 

“But are you sure I sha’n’t be — — ?” 

“Certainly not. You have the right. He hasn’t any children.” 

“Ah, the children!” I said, and slid my low chair back till it nearly 
touched the screen that hid them. “I wonder whether they’ll come out for 
me.” 

There was a murmur of voices — Madden’s and a deeper note — at the 
low, dark side door, and a ginger-headed, canvas-gaitered giant of the 
unmistakable tenant farmer type stumbled or was pushed in. 

“Come to the fire, Mr. Turpin,” she said. 

“If — if you please, Miss, PU — PII be quite as well by the door.” He 
clung to the latch as he spoke like a frightened child. Of a sudden I realised 
that he was in the grip of some almost overpowering fear. 


“Well?” 

“About that new shed for the young stock — that was all. These first 
autumn storms settin’ in ... but Pll come again, Miss.” His teeth did not 
chatter much more than the door latch. 

“T think not,” she answered levelly. “The new shed — m’m. What did my 
agent write you on the 15th?” 


“I — fancied p’raps that if I came to see you — ma — man to man like, 
Miss. 
But — —” 


His eyes rolled into every comer of the room wide with horror. He half 
opened the door through which he had entered, but I noticed it shut again 
— from without and firmly. 


“He wrote what I told him,” she went on. “You are overstocked already. 
Dunnett’s Farm never carried more than fifty bullocks — even in Mr. 
Wright’s time. And he used cake. You’ve sixty-seven and you don’t cake. 
You’ve broken the lease in that respect. You’re dragging the heart out of 
the farm.” 


“Tm — I’m getting some minerals — superphosphates — next week. 
I’ve as good as ordered a truck-load already. I’ll go down to the station to- 
morrow about ‘em. Then I can come and see you man to man like, Miss, in 
the daylight.... That gentleman’s not going away, is he?” He almost 
shrieked. 

I had only slid the chair a little further back, reaching behind me to tap on 
the leather of the screen, but he jumped like a rat. 

“No. Please attend to me, Mr. Turpin.” She turned in her chair and faced 
him with his back to the door. It was an old and sordid little piece of 
scheming that she forced from him — his plea for the new cowshed at his 
landlady’s expense, that he might with the covered manure pay his next 
year’s rent out of the valuation after, as she made clear, he had bled the 
enriched pastures to the bone. I could not but admire the intensity of his 
greed, when I saw him out-facing for its sake whatever terror it was that ran 
wet on his forehead. 

I ceased to tap the leather — was, indeed, calculating the cost of the shed 
— when I felt my relaxed hand taken and turned softly between the soft 
hands of a child. So at last I had triumphed. In a moment I would turn and 
acquaint myself with those quick-footed wanderers.... 


The little brushing kiss fell in the centre of my palm — as a gift on which 
the fingers were, once, expected to close: as the all faithful half- reproachful 
signal of a waiting child not used to neglect even when grown-ups were 
busiest — a fragment of the mute code devised very long ago. 

Then I knew. And it was as though I had known from the first day when I 
looked across the lawn at the high window. 

I heard the door shut. The woman turned to me in silence, and I felt that 
she knew. 

What time passed after this I cannot say. I was roused by the fall of a log, 
and mechanically rose to put it back. Then I returned to my place in the 
chair very close to the screen. 

“Now you understand,” she whispered, across the packed shadows. 

“Yes, I understand — now. Thank you.” 

“I — I only hear them.” She bowed her head in her hands. “I have no 
right, you know — no other right. I have neither borne nor lost — neither 
borne nor lost!” 

“Be very glad then,” said I, for my soul was torn open within me. 

“Forgive me!” 

She was still, and I went back to my sorrow and my joy. 

“Tt was because I loved them so,” she said at last, brokenly. “That was 
why it was, even from the first — even before I knew that they — they 
were all I should ever have. And I loved them so!” 

She stretched out her arms to the shadows and the shadows within the 
shadow. 

“They came because I loved them — because I needed them. I — I must 
have made them come. Was that wrong, think you?” 

“No — no.” 

“I — I grant you that the toys and — and all that sort of thing were 
nonsense, but — but I used to so hate empty rooms myself when I was 
little.” She pointed to the gallery. “And the passages all empty. ... And how 
could I ever bear the garden door shut? Suppose — — ” 

“Don’t! For pity’s sake, don’t!” I cried. The twilight had brought a cold 
rain with gusty squalls that plucked at the leaded windows. 

“And the same thing with keeping the fire in all night. J don’t think it so 
foolish — do you?” 

I looked at the broad brick hearth, saw, through tears I believe, that there 
was no unpassable iron on or near it, and bowed my head. 

“T did all that and lots of other things — just to make believe. Then they 
came. I heard them, but I didn’t know that they were not mine by right till 


Mrs. Madden told me — — ” 

“The butler’s wife? What?” 

“One of them — I heard — she saw. And knew. Hers! Not for me. I 
didn’t know at first. Perhaps I was jealous. Afterwards, I began to 
understand that it was only because I loved them, not because — — ... Oh, 
you must bear or lose,” she said piteously. “There is no other way — and 
yet they love me. They must! Don’t they?” 

There was no sound in the room except the lapping voices of the fire, but 
we two listened intently, and she at least took comfort from what she heard. 
She recovered herself and half rose. I sat still in my chair by the screen. 

“Don’t think me a wretch to whine about myself like this, but — but I’m 
all in the dark, you know, and you can see.” 

In truth I could see, and my vision confirmed me in my resolve, though 
that was like the very parting of spirit and flesh. Yet a little longer I would 
stay since it was the last time. 

“You think it is wrong, then?” she cried sharply, though I had said 
nothing. 

“Not for you. A thousand times no. For you it is right.... I am grateful to 
you beyond words. For me it would be wrong. For me only....” 

“Why?” she said, but passed her hand before her face as she had done at 
our second meeting in the wood. “Oh, I see,” she went on simply as a child. 
“For you it would be wrong.” Then with a little indrawn laugh, “and, d’you 
remember, I called you lucky — once — at first. You who must never come 
here again!” 

She left me to sit a little longer by the screen, and I heard the sound of 
her feet die out along the gallery above. 


MRS. BATHURST 


FROM LYDEN’S “IRENIUS” 
ACT III. Sc. II. 


Gow. — Had it been your Prince instead of a groom caught in this noose 
there’s not an astrologer of the city — — 

PRINCE. — Sacked! Sacked! We were a city yesterday. 

Gow. — So be it, but I was not governor. Not an astrologer, but would 
ha’ sworn he’d foreseen it at the last versary of Venus, when Vulcan caught 
her with Mars in the house of stinking Capricorn. But since ‘tis Jack of the 
Straw that hangs, the forgetful stars had it not on their tablets. 

PRINCE. — Another life! Were there any left to die? How did the poor 
fool come by it? 

Gow. — Simpliciter thus. She that damned him to death knew not that 
she did it, or would have died ere she had done it. For she loved him. He 
that hangs him does so in obedience to the Duke, and asks no more than 
“Where is the rope?” The Duke, very exactly he hath told us, works God’s 
will, in which holy employ he’s not to be questioned. We have then left 
upon this finger, only Jack whose soul now plucks the left sleeve of Destiny 
in Hell to overtake why she clapped him up like a fly on a sunny wall. 
Whuff! Soh! 

PRINCE. — Your cloak, Ferdinand. Pll sleep now. 

FERDINAND. — Sleep, then.. He too, loved his life? 

Gow. — He was born of woman ... but at the end threw life from him, 
like your Prince, for a little sleep ... “Have I any look of a King?” said he, 
clanking his chain — ”to be so baited on all sides by Fortune, that I must 
e’en die now to live with myself one day longer?” I left him railing at 
Fortune and woman’s love. 

FERDINAND. — Ah, woman’s love! 

(Aside) Who knows not Fortune, glutted on easy thrones, Stealing from 
feasts as rare to coneycatch, Privily in the hedgerows for a clown With that 
same cruel-lustful hand and eye, Those nails and wedges, that one hammer 
and lead, And the very gerb of long-stored lightnings loosed Yesterday 
‘gainst some King. 

MRS. BATHURST The day that I chose to visit H.M.S. Peridot in 
Simon’s Bay was the day that the Admiral had chosen to send her up the 
coast. She was just steaming out to sea as my train came in, and since the 


rest of the Fleet were either coaling or busy at the rifle-ranges a thousand 
feet up the hill, I found myself stranded, lunchless, on the sea-front with no 
hope of return to Cape Town before five P.M. At this crisis I had the luck to 
come across my friend Inspector Hooper, Cape Government Railways, in 
command of an engine and a brake-van chalked for repair. 

“If you get something to eat,” he said, “I’ll run you down to Glengariff 
siding till the goods comes along. It’s cooler there than here, you see.” 

I got food and drink from the Greeks who sell all things at a price, and 
the engine trotted us a couple of miles up the line to a bay of drifted sand 
and a plank-platform half buried in sand not a hundred yards from the edge 
of the surf. Moulded dunes, whiter than any snow, rolled far inland up a 
brown and purple valley of splintered rocks and dry scrub. A crowd of 
Malays hauled at a net beside two blue and green boats on the beach; a 
picnic party danced and shouted barefoot where a tiny river trickled across 
the flat, and a circle of dry hills, whose feet were set in sands of silver, 
locked us in against a seven-coloured sea. At either horn of the bay the 
railway line, cut just above high water-mark, ran round a shoulder of piled 
rocks, and disappeared. 

“You see there’s always a breeze here,” said Hooper, opening the door as 
the engine left us in the siding on the sand, and the strong south-easter 
buffeting under Elsie’s Peak dusted sand into our tickey beer. Presently he 
sat down to a file full of spiked documents. He had returned from a long 
trip up-country, where he had been reporting on damaged rolling- stock, as 
far away as Rhodesia. The weight of the bland wind on my eyelids; the 
song of it under the car roof, and high up among the rocks; the drift of fine 
grains chasing each other musically ashore; the tramp of the surf; the voices 
of the picnickers; the rustle of Hooper’s file, and the presence of the assured 
sun, joined with the beer to cast me into magical slumber. The hills of False 
Bay were just dissolving into those of fairyland when I heard footsteps on 
the sand outside, and the clink of our couplings. 

“Stop that!” snapped Hooper, without raising his head from his work. 
“Tt’s those dirty little Malay boys, you see: they’re always playing with the 
trucks....” 

“Don’t be hard on ‘em. The railway’s a general refuge in Africa,” I 
replied. 

“Tis — up-country at any rate. That reminds me,” he felt in his 
waistcoat- pocket, “I’ve got a curiosity for you from Wankies — beyond 
Buluwayo. It’s more of a souvenir perhaps than — — ” 


“The old hotel’s inhabited,” cried a voice. “White men from the language. 


Marines to the front! Come on, Pritch. Here’s your Belmont. Wha — i — 
yl” 


The last word dragged like a rope as Mr. Pyecroft ran round to the open 
door, and stood looking up into my face. Behind him an enormous Sergeant 
of Marines trailed a stalk of dried seaweed, and dusted the sand nervously 
from his fingers. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. “I thought the Hierophant was down 
the coast?” 

“We came in last Tuesday — from Tristan D’Acunha — for overhaul, 
and we shall be in dockyard ‘ands for two months, with boiler-seatings.” 

“Come and sit down,” Hooper put away the file. 

“This is Mr. Hooper of the Railway,” I exclaimed, as Pyecroft turned to 
haul up the black-moustached sergeant. 

“This is Sergeant Pritchard, of the Agaric, an old shipmate,” said he. “We 
were strollin’ on the beach.” The monster blushed and nodded. He filled up 
one side of the van when he sat down. 

“And this is my friend, Mr. Pyecroft,” I added to Hooper, already busy 
with the extra beer which my prophetic soul had bought from the Greeks. 

“Moi aussi” quoth Pyecroft, and drew out beneath his coat a labelled 
quart bottle. 

“Why, it’s Bass,” cried Hooper. 

“Tt was Pritchard,” said Pyecroft. “They can’t resist him.” 

“That’s not so,” said Pritchard, mildly. 

“Not verbatim per’aps, but the look in the eye came to the same thing.” 

“Where was it?” I demanded. 

“Just on beyond here — at Kalk Bay. She was slappin’ a rug in a back 
verandah. Pritch hadn’t more than brought his batteries to bear, before she 
stepped indoors an’ sent it flyin’ over the wall.” 

Pyecroft patted the warm bottle. 

“It was all a mistake,” said Pritchard. “I shouldn’t wonder if she mistook 
me for Maclean. We’re about of a size.” 

I had heard householders of Muizenburg, St. James’s, and Kalk Bay 
complain of the difficulty of keeping beer or good servants at the seaside, 
and I began to see the reason. None the less, it was excellent Bass, and I too 
drank to the health of that large-minded maid. 

“Tt’s the uniform that fetches ‘em, an’ they fetch it,” said Pyecroft. “My 
simple navy blue is respectable, but not fascinatin’. Now Pritch in ‘is 


Number One rig is always ‘purr Mary, on the terrace’ — ex officio as you 
might say.” 

“She took me for Maclean, I tell you,” Pritchard insisted. “Why — why 
— to listen to him you wouldn’t think that only yesterday — — ” 

“Pritch,” said Pyecroft, “be warned in time. If we begin tellin’ what we 
know about each other we’ll be turned out of the pub. Not to mention 
aggravated desertion on several occasions — — ” 

“Never anything more than absence without leaf — I defy you to prove 
it,” said the Sergeant hotly. “An’ if it comes to that how about Vancouver in 
87>” 


“How about it? Who pulled bow in the gig going ashore? Who told Boy 
Niven...?” 


“Surely you were court martialled for that?” I said. The story of Boy 
Niven who lured seven or eight able-bodied seamen and marines into the 
woods of British Columbia used to be a legend of the Fleet. 

“Yes, we were court-martialled to rights,” said Pritchard, “but we should 
have been tried for murder if Boy Niven ‘adn’t been unusually tough. He 
told us he had an uncle ‘oo’d give us land to farm. ‘E said he was born at 
the back o° Vancouver Island, and all the time the beggar was a balmy 
Barnado Orphan!” 

“But we believed him,” said Pyecroft. “I did — you did — Paterson did 
— an’ ‘oo was the Marine that married the cocoanut-woman afterwards — 
him with the mouth?” 

“Oh, Jones, Spit-Kid Jones. I ‘aven’t thought of ‘im in years,” said 
Pritchard. “Yes, Spit-Kid believed it, an’ George Anstey and Moon. We 
were very young an’ very curious.” 

“But lovin’ an’ trustful to a degree,” said Pyecroft. 

“Remember when ‘e told us to walk in single file for fear o’ bears? 
‘Remember, Pye, when ‘e ‘opped about in that bog full o’ ferns an’ sniffed 
an’ said ‘e could smell the smoke of ‘is uncle’s farm? An’ all the time it was 
a dirty little out-lyin’ uninhabited island. We walked round it in a day, an’ 
come back to our boat lyin’ on the beach. A whole day Boy Niven kept us 
walkin’ in circles lookin’ for ‘is uncle’s farm! He said his uncle was 
compelled by the law of the land to give us a farm!” 

“Don’t get hot, Pritch. We believed,” said Pyecroft. 

“He’d been readin’ books. He only did it to get a run ashore an’ have 
himself talked of. A day an’ a night — eight of us — followin’ Boy Niven 


round an uninhabited island in the Vancouver archipelago! Then the picket 
came for us an’ a nice pack o’ idiots we looked!” 

“What did you get for it?” Hooper asked. 

“Heavy thunder with continuous lightning for two hours. Thereafter 
sleet- squalls, a confused sea, and cold, unfriendly weather till conclusion 0’ 
cruise,” said Pyecroft. “It was only what we expected, but what we felt, an’ 
I assure you, Mr. Hooper, even a sailor-man has a heart to break, was bein’ 
told that we able seamen an’ promisin’ marines ‘ad misled Boy Niven. Yes, 
we poor back-to-the-landers was supposed to ‘ave misled him! He rounded 
on us, 0’ course, an’ got off easy.” 

“Excep’ for what we gave him in the steerin’-flat when we came out 0’ 
cells. ‘Eard anything of ‘im lately, Pye?” 

“Signal Boatswain in the Channel Fleet, I believe — Mr. L.L. Niven is.” 


“An’ Anstey died o’ fever in Benin,” Pritchard mused. “What come to 
Moon? 
Spit-Kid we know about.” 


“Moon — Moon! Now where did I last...2 Oh yes, when I was in the 
Palladium! I met Quigley at Buncrana Station. He told me Moon ‘ad run 
when the Astrild sloop was cruising among the South Seas three years back. 
He always showed signs o’ bein’ a Mormonastic beggar. Yes, he slipped off 
quietly an’ they ‘adn’t time to chase ‘im round the islands even if the 
navigatin’ officer ‘ad been equal to the job.” 

“Wasn’t he?” said Hooper. 

“Not so. Accordin’ to Quigley the Astrild spent half her commission 
rompin’ up the beach like a she-turtle, an’ the other half hatching turtles’ 
eggs on the top o’ numerous reefs. When she was docked at Sydney her 
copper looked like Aunt Maria’s washing on the line — an’ her ‘midship 
frames was sprung. The commander swore the dockyard ‘ad done it haulin’ 
the pore thing on to the slips. They do do strange things at sea, Mr. 
Hooper.” 


“Ah! I’m not a tax-payer,” said Hooper, and opened a fresh bottle. The 
Sergeant seemed to be one who had a difficulty in dropping subjects. 


“How it all comes back, don’t it?” he said. “Why Moon must ‘ave ‘ad 
sixteen years’ service before he ran.” 

“Tt takes ‘em at all ages. Look at — you know,” said Pyecroft. 

“Who?” I asked. 


“A service man within eighteen months of his pension, is the party you’re 
thinkin’ of,” said Pritchard. “A warrant ‘oose name begins with a V., isn’t 
it?” 

“But, in a way 0’ puttin’ it, we can’t say that he actually did desert,” 
Pyecroft suggested. 


“Oh, no,” said Pritchard. “It was only permanent absence up country 
without leaf. That was all.” 

“Up country?” said Hooper. “Did they circulate his description?” 

“What for?” said Pritchard, most impolitely. 

“Because deserters are like columns in the war. They don’t move away 
from the line, you see. I’ve known a chap caught at Salisbury that way 
tryin’ to get to Nyassa. They tell me, but o’ course I don’t know, that they 
don’t ask questions on the Nyassa Lake Flotilla up there. I’ve heard of a P. 
and O. quartermaster in full command of an armed launch there.” 

“Do you think Click ‘ud ha’ gone up that way?” Pritchard asked. 

“There’s no saying. He was sent up to Bloemfontein to take over some 
Navy ammunition left in the fort. We know he took it over and saw it into 
the trucks. Then there was no more Click — then or thereafter. Four months 
ago it transpired, and thus the casus belli stands at present,” said Pyecroft. 

“What were his marks?” said Hooper again. 

“Does the Railway get a reward for returnin’ ‘em, then?” said Pritchard. 

“Tf I did d’you suppose I’d talk about it?” Hooper retorted angrily. 

“You seemed so very interested,” said Pritchard with equal crispness. 

“Why was he called Click?” I asked to tide over an uneasy little break in 
the conversation. The two men were staring at each other very fixedly. 

“Because of an ammunition hoist carryin’ away,” said Pyecroft. “And it 
carried away four of ‘is teeth — on the lower port side, wasn’t it, Pritch? 
The substitutes which he bought weren’t screwed home in a manner o’ 
sayin’. When he talked fast they used to lift a little on the bed plate. ‘Ence, 
‘Click.’ They called ‘im a superior man which is what we’d call a long, 
black-’ aired, genteely speakin’, ‘alf-bred beggar on the lower deck.” 

“Four false teeth on the lower left jaw,” said Hooper, his hand in his 
waistcoat pocket. “What tattoo marks?” 

“Look here,” began Pritchard, half rising. “I’m sure we’re very grateful 
to you as a gentleman for your ‘orspitality, but per’aps we may ‘ave made 
an error in — ” 

I looked at Pyecroft for aid, Hooper was crimsoning rapidly. 


“If the fat marine now occupying the foc’sle will kindly bring ‘is status 
quo to an anchor yet once more, we may be able to talk like gentlemen — 
not to say friends,” said Pyecroft. “He regards you, Mr. Hooper, as a 
emissary of the Law.” 

“T only wish to observe that when a gentleman exhibits such a peculiar, 
or I should rather say, such a bloomin’ curiosity in identification marks as 
our friend here — —” 


“Mr. Pritchard,” I interposed, “Pl take all the responsibility for Mr. 
Hooper.” 


“An’ you’ll apologise all round,” said Pyecroft. “You’re a rude little man, 
Pritch.” 

“But how was I — — ” he began, wavering. 

“T don’t know an’ I don’t care. Apologise!” 

The giant looked round bewildered and took our little hands into his vast 
grip, one by one. “I was wrong,” he said meekly as a sheep. “My suspicions 
was unfounded. Mr. Hooper, I apologise.” 

“You did quite right to look out for your own end o’ the line,” said 
Hooper. “I’d ha’ done the same with a gentleman I didn’t know, you see. If 
you don’t mind I’d like to hear a little more o’ your Mr. Vickery. It’s safe 
with me, you see.” 

“Why did Vickery run,” I began, but Pyecroft’s smile made me turn my 
question to “Who was she?” 

“She kep’ a little hotel at Hauraki — near Auckland,” said Pyecroft. 


“By Gawd!” roared Pritchard, slapping his hand on his leg. “Not Mrs. 
Bathurst!” 


Pyecroft nodded slowly, and the Sergeant called all the powers of 
darkness to witness his bewilderment. 

“So far as I could get at it Mrs. B. was the lady in question.” 

“But Click was married,” cried Pritchard. 

“An’ ‘ad a fifteen year old daughter. ‘E’s shown me her photograph. 
Settin’ that aside, so to say, ‘ave you ever found these little things make 
much difference? Because I haven’t.” 

“Good Lord Alive an’ Watchin’!... Mrs. Bathurst....” Then with another 
roar: “You can say what you please, Pye, but you don’t make me believe it 
was any of ‘er fault. She wasn’t that!” 

“If I was going to say what I please, I’d begin by callin’ you a silly ox an’ 


work up to the higher pressures at leisure. I’m trying to say solely what 
transpired. M’rover, for once you’re right. It wasn’t her fault.” 

“You couldn’t ‘aven’t made me believe it if it ‘ad been,” was the answer. 

Such faith in a Sergeant of Marines interested me greatly. “Never mind 
about that,” I cried. “Tell me what she was like.” 

“She was a widow,” said Pyecroft. “Left so very young and never re- 
spliced. She kep’ a little hotel for warrants and non-coms close to 
Auckland, an’ she always wore black silk, and ‘er neck — ” 

“You ask what she was like,” Pritchard broke in. “Let me give you an 
instance. I was at Auckland first in ‘97, at the end o’ the Marroquin’s 
commission, an’ as I’d been promoted I went up with the others. She used 
to look after us all, an’ she never lost by it — not a penny! ‘Pay me now,’ 
she’d say, ‘or settle later. I know you won’t let me suffer. Send the money 
from home if you like,’ Why, gentlemen all, I tell you I’ve seen that lady 
take her own gold watch an’ chain off her neck in the bar an’ pass it to a 
bosun ‘oo’d come ashore without ‘is ticker an’ ‘ad to catch the last boat. ‘I 
don’t know your name,’ she said, ‘but when you’ve done with it, you’ ll find 
plenty that know me on the front. Send it back by one o’ them.’ And it was 
worth thirty pounds if it was worth ‘arf a crown. The little gold watch, Pye, 
with the blue monogram at the back. But, as I was sayin’, in those days she 
kep’ a beer that agreed with me — Slits it was called. One way an’ another I 
must ‘ave punished a good few bottles of it while we was in the bay — 
comin’ ashore every night or so. Chaffin across the bar like, once when we 
were alone, ‘Mrs. B.,’ I said, ‘when next I call I want you to remember that 
this is my particular — just as you’re my particular?’ (She’d let you go that 
far!) ‘Just as you’re my particular,’ I said. ‘Oh, thank you, Sergeant 
Pritchard,’ she says, an’ put ‘er hand up to the curl be’ind ‘er ear. 
Remember that way she had, Pye?” 

“I think so,” said the sailor. 

“Yes, ‘Thank you, Sergeant Pritchard,’ she says. “The least I can do is to 
mark it for you in case you change your mind. There’s no great demand for 
it in the Fleet,’ she says, ‘but to make sure I’ I put it at the back o’ the shelf,’ 
an’ she snipped off a piece of her hair ribbon with that old dolphin cigar 
cutter on the bar — remember it, Pye? — an’ she tied a bow round what 
was left — just four bottles. That was ‘97 — no, ‘96. In ‘98 I was in the 
Resiliant — China station — full commission. In Nineteen One, mark you, 
I was in the Carthusian, back in Auckland Bay again. Of course I went up 
to Mrs. B.’s with the rest of us to see how things were goin’. They were the 
same as ever. (Remember the big tree on the pavement by the side-bar, 


Pye?) I never said anythin’ in special (there was too many of us talkin’ to 
her), but she saw me at once.” 

“That wasn’t difficult?” I ventured. 

“Ah, but wait. I was comin’ up to the bar, when, ‘Ada,’ she says to her 
niece, ‘get me Sergeant Pritchard’s particular,’ and, gentlemen all, I tell you 
before I could shake ‘ands with the lady, there were those four bottles o’ 
Slits, with ‘er ‘air ribbon in a bow round each o’ their necks, set down in 
front 0’ me, an’ as she drew the cork she looked at me under her eyebrows 
in that blindish way she had o’ lookin’, an’, ‘Sergeant Pritchard,’ she says, 
‘I do ‘ope you ‘aven’t changed your mind about your particulars.’ That’s the 
kind o° woman she was — after five years!” 

“T don’t see her yet somehow,” said Hooper, but with sympathy. 

“She — she never scrupled to feed a lame duck or set ‘er foot on a 
scorpion at any time of ‘er life,” Pritchard added valiantly. 

“That don’t help me either. My mother’s like that for one.” 


The giant heaved inside his uniform and rolled his eyes at the car-roof. 
Said Pyecroft suddenly: — 


“How many women have you been intimate with all over the world, 
Pritch?” 

Pritchard blushed plum colour to the short hairs of his seventeen-inch 
neck. 

““Undreds,” said Pyecroft. “So’ve I. How many of ‘em can you 
remember in your own mind, settin’ aside the first — an’ per’aps the last — 
and one more?” 

“Few, wonderful few, now I tax myself,” said Sergeant Pritchard, 
relievedly. 

“An’ how many times might you ‘ave been at Aukland?” 

“One — two,” he began. “Why, I can’t make it more than three times in 
ten years. But I can remember every time that I ever saw Mrs. B.” 

“So can I — an’ I’ve only been to Auckland twice — how she stood an’ 
what she was sayin’ an’ what she looked like. That’s the secret. ‘Tisn’t 
beauty, so to speak, nor good talk necessarily. It’s just It. Some women’|l 
stay in a man’s memory if they once walked down a street, but most of ‘em 
you can live with a month on end, an’ next commission you’d be put to it to 
certify whether they talked in their sleep or not, as one might say.” 

“Ah,” said Hooper. “That’s more the idea. I’ve known just two women of 
that nature.” 


“An’ it was no fault o’ theirs?” asked Pritchard. 

“None whatever. I know that!” 

“An’ if a man gets struck with that kind o° woman, Mr. Hooper?” 
Pritchard went on. 

“He goes crazy — or just saves himself,” was the slow answer. 

“You’ve hit it,” said the Sergeant. “You’ve seen an’ known somethin’ in 
the course o’ your life, Mr. Hooper. I’m lookin’ at you!” He set down his 
bottle. 

“And how often had Vickery seen her?” I asked. 

“That’s the dark an’ bloody mystery,” Pyecroft answered. “I’d never 
come across him till I come out in the Hierophant just now, an’ there wasn’t 
any one in the ship who knew much about him. You see, he was what you 
call a superior man. ‘E spoke to me once or twice about Auckland and Mrs. 
B. on the voyage out. I called that to mind subsequently. There must ‘ave 
been a good deal between ‘em, to my way o’ thinkin’. Mind you I’m only 
giving you my sum of it all, because all I know is second-hand so to speak, 
or rather I should say more than second-’and.” 

“How?” said Hooper peremptorily. “You must have seen it or heard it.” 

“Yes,” said Pyecroft. “I used to think seein’ and hearin’ was the only 
regulation aids to ascertainin’ facts, but as we get older we get more 
accommodatin’. The cylinders work easier, I suppose.... Were you in Cape 
Town last December when Phyllis’s Circus came?” 

“No — up country,” said Hooper, a little nettled at the change of venue. 


“T ask because they had a new turn of a scientific nature called ‘Home and 
Friends for a Tickey.’” 


“Oh, you mean the cinematograph — the pictures of prize-fights and 
steamers. I’ve seen ‘em up country.” 

“Biograph or cinematograph was what I was alludin’ to. London Bridge 
with the omnibuses — a troopship goin’ to the war — marines on parade at 
Portsmouth an’ the Plymouth Express arrivin’ at Paddin’ton.” 

“Seen ‘em all. Seen ‘em all,” said Hooper impatiently. 

“We Hierophants came in just before Christmas week an’ leaf was easy.” 

“T think a man gets fed up with Cape Town quicker than anywhere else 
on the station. Why, even Durban’s more like Nature. We was there for 
Christmas,” Pritchard put in. 

“Not bein’ a devotee of Indian peeris, as our Doctor said to the Pusser, I 
can’t exactly say. Phyllis’s was good enough after musketry practice at 


Mozambique. I couldn’t get off the first two or three nights on account of 
what you might call an imbroglio with our Torpedo Lieutenant in the 
submerged flat, where some pride of the West country had sugared up a 
gyroscope; but I remember Vickery went ashore with our Carpenter Rigdon 
— old Crocus we called him. As a general rule Crocus never left ‘is ship 
unless an’ until he was ‘oisted out with a winch, but when ‘e went ‘e would 
return noddin’ like a lily gemmed with dew. We smothered him down below 
that night, but the things ‘e said about Vickery as a fittin’ playmate for a 
Warrant Officer of ‘is cubic capacity, before we got him quiet, was what I 
should call pointed.” 

“T’ve been with Crocus — in the Redoubtable,” said the Sergeant. “He’s 
a character if there is one.” 

“Next night I went into Cape Town with Dawson and Pratt; but just at the 
door of the Circus I came across Vickery. ‘Oh!’ he says, ‘you’re the man 
I’m looking for. Come and sit next me. This way to the shillin’ places!’ I 
went astern at once, protestin’ because tickey seats better suited my so- 
called finances. ‘Come on,’ says Vickery, ‘I’m payin’.’ Naturally I 
abandoned Pratt and Dawson in anticipation o° drinks to match the seats. 
‘No,’ he says, when this was ‘inted — ’not now. Not now. As many as you 
please afterwards, but I want you sober for the occasion.’ I caught ‘is face 
under a lamp just then, an’ the appearance of it quite cured me of my thirsts. 
Don’t mistake. It didn’t frighten me. It made me anxious. I can’t tell you 
what it was like, but that was the effect which it ‘ad on me. If you want to 
know, it reminded me of those things in bottles in those herbalistic shops at 
Plymouth — preserved in spirits of wine. White an’ crumply things — 
previous to birth as you might say.” 

“You ‘ave a beastial mind, Pye,” said the Sergeant, relighting his pipe. 

“Perhaps. We were in the front row, an’ ‘Home an’ Friends’ came on 
early. Vickery touched me on the knee when the number went up. ‘If you 
see anything that strikes you,’ he says, ‘drop me a hint’; then he went on 
clicking. We saw London Bridge an’ so forth an’ so on, an’ it was most 
interestin’. I’d never seen it before. You ‘eard a little dynamo like buzzin’, 
but the pictures were the real thing — alive an’ movin’.” 

“T’ve seen ‘em,” said Hooper. “Of course they are taken from the very 
thing itself — you see.” 

“Then the Western Mail came in to Paddin’ton on the big magic lantern 
sheet. First we saw the platform empty an’ the porters standin’ by. Then the 
engine come in, head on, an’ the women in the front row jumped: she 
headed so straight. Then the doors opened and the passengers came out and 


the porters got the luggage — just like life. Only — only when any one 
came down too far towards us that was watchin’, they walked right out o’ 
the picture, so to speak. I was ‘ighly interested, I can tell you. So were all of 
us. I watched an old man with a rug ‘oo’d dropped a book an’ was tryin’ to 
pick it up, when quite slowly, from be’ind two porters — carryin’ a little 
reticule an’ lookin’ from side to side — comes out Mrs. Bathurst. There was 
no mistakin’ the walk in a hundred thousand. She come forward — right 
forward — she looked out straight at us with that blindish look which Pritch 
alluded to. She walked on and on till she melted out of the picture — like 
— like a shadow jumpin’ over a candle, an’ as she went I ‘eard Dawson in 
the ticky seats be’ind sing out: ‘Christ! There’s Mrs. B.!’” 

Hooper swallowed his spittle and leaned forward intently. 

“Vickery touched me on the knee again. He was clickin’ his four false 
teeth with his jaw down like an enteric at the last kick. ‘Are you sure?’ says 
he. ‘Sure,’ I says, ‘didn’t you ‘ear Dawson give tongue? Why, it’s the 
woman herself.’ ‘I was sure before,’ he says, ‘but I brought you to make 
sure. Will you come again with me to-morrow?’ 

“Willingly,’ I says, ‘it’s like meetin’ old friends.’ 

“Yes, he says, openin’ his watch, ‘very like. It will be four-and-twenty 
hours less four minutes before I see her again. Come and have a drink,’ he 
says. ‘It may amuse you, but it’s no sort of earthly use to me.’ He went out 
shaking his head an’ stumblin’ over people’s feet as if he was drunk already. 
I anticipated a swift drink an’ a speedy return, because I wanted to see the 
performin’ elephants. Instead o° which Vickery began to navigate the town 
at the rate o’ knots, lookin’ in at a bar every three minutes approximate 
Greenwich time. I’m not a drinkin’ man, though there are those present” — 
he cocked his unforgetable eye at me — ”who may have seen me more or 
less imbued with the fragrant spirit. None the less, when I drink I like to do 
it at anchor an’ not at an average speed of eighteen knots on the measured 
mile. There’s a tank as you might say at the back o’ that big hotel up the hill 
— what do they call it?” 

“The Molteno Reservoir,” I suggested, and Hooper nodded. 

“That was his limit o’ drift. We walked there an’ we come down through 
the Gardens — there was a South-Easter blowin’ — an’ we finished up by 
the Docks. Then we bore up the road to Salt River, and wherever there was 
a pub Vickery put in sweatin’. He didn’t look at what he drunk — he didn’t 
look at the change. He walked an’ he drunk an’ he perspired in rivers. I 
understood why old Crocus ‘ad come back in the condition ‘e did, because 
Vickery an’ I ‘ad two an’ a half hours o’ this gipsy manoeuvre an’ when we 


got back to the station there wasn’t a dry atom on or in me.” 

“Did he say anything?” Pritchard asked. 

“The sum total of ‘is conversation from 7.45 P.M. till 11.15 P.M. was 
‘Let’s have another.’ Thus the mornin’ an’ the evenin’ were the first day, as 
Scripture says.... To abbreviate a lengthy narrative, I went into Cape Town 
for five consecutive nights with Master Vickery, and in that time I must 
‘ave logged about fifty knots over the ground an’ taken in two gallon o’ all 
the worst spirits south the Equator. The evolution never varied. Two shilling 
seats for us two; five minutes o’ the pictures, an’ perhaps forty-five seconds 
o’ Mrs. B. walking down towards us with that blindish look in her eyes an’ 
the reticule in her hand. Then out walk — and drink till train time.” 

“What did you think?” said Hooper, his hand fingering his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Several things,” said Pyecroft. “To tell you the truth, I aren’t quite done 
thinkin’ about it yet. Mad? The man was a dumb lunatic — must ‘ave been 
for months — years p’raps. I know somethin’ o’ maniacs, as every man in 
the Service must. I’ve been shipmates with a mad skipper — an’ a lunatic 
Number One, but never both together I thank ‘Eaven. I could give you the 
names o’ three captains now ‘oo ought to be in an asylum, but you don’t 
find me interferin’ with the mentally afflicted till they begin to lay about 
‘em with rammers an’ winch-handles. Only once I crept up a little into the 
wind towards Master Vickery. ‘I wonder what she’s doin’ in England,’ I 
says. ‘Don’t it seem to you she’s lookin’ for somebody?’ That was in the 
Gardens again, with the South-Easter blowin’ as we were makin’ our 
desperate round. ‘She’s lookin’ for me,’ he says, stoppin’ dead under a lamp 
an’ clickin’. When he wasn’t drinkin’, in which case all ‘is teeth clicked on 
the glass, ‘ʻe was clickin’ ‘is four false teeth like a Marconi ticker. ‘Yes! 
lookin’ for me,’ he said, an’ he went on very softly an’ as you might say 
affectionately. ‘But? he went on, ‘in future, Mr. Pyecroft, I should take it 
kindly of you if you’d confine your remarks to the drinks set before you. 
Otherwise,’ he says, ‘with the best will in the world towards you, I may find 
myself guilty of murder! Do you understand?’ he says. ‘Perfectly,’ I says, 
‘but would it at all soothe you to know that in such a case the chances o’ 
your being killed are precisely equivalent to the chances o’ me being outed.’ 
‘Why, no,’ he says, ‘I’m almost afraid that ‘ud be a temptation,’ 

“Then I said — we was right under the lamp by that arch at the end o’ the 
Gardens where the trams came round — ’Assumin’ murder was done — or 
attempted murder — I put it to you that you would still be left so badly 
crippled, as one might say, that your subsequent capture by the police — to 


‘oom you would ‘ave to explain — would be largely inevitable.’ “That’s 
better,’ ‘e says, passin’ ‘is hands over his forehead. ‘That’s much better, 
because,’ he says, ‘do you know, as I am now, Pye, I’m not so sure if I 
could explain anything much.’ Those were the only particular words I had 
with ‘im in our walks as I remember.” 

“What walks!” said Hooper. “Oh my soul, what walks!” 

“They were chronic,” said Pyecroft gravely, “but I didn’t anticipate any 
danger till the Circus left. Then I anticipated that, bein’ deprived of ‘is 
stimulant, he might react on me, so to say, with a hatchet. Consequently, 
after the final performance an’ the ensuin’ wet walk, I kep’ myself aloof 
from my superior officer on board in the execution of ‘is duty as you might 
put it. Consequently, I was interested when the sentry informs me while I 
was passin’ on my lawful occasions that Click had asked to see the captain. 
As a general rule warrant officers don’t dissipate much of the owner’s time, 
but Click put in an hour and more be’ind that door. My duties kep’ me 
within eyeshot of it. Vickery came out first, an’ ‘e actually nodded at me an’ 
smiled. This knocked me out o° the boat, because, havin’ seen ‘is face for 
five consecutive nights, I didn’t anticipate any change there more than a 
condenser in hell, so to speak. The owner emerged later. His face didn’t 
read off at all, so I fell back on his cox, ‘oo’d been eight years with him and 
knew him better than boat signals. Lamson — that was the cox’s name — 
crossed ‘is bows once or twice at low speeds an’ dropped down to me 
visibly concerned. ‘He’s shipped ‘is court-martial face,’ says Lamson. 
‘Some one’s goin’ to be ‘ung. I’ve never seen that look but once before 
when they chucked the gun-sights overboard in the Fantastic.’ Throwin’ 
gun-sights overboard, Mr. Hooper, is the equivalent for mutiny in these 
degenerate days. It’s done to attract the notice of the authorities an’ the 
Western Mornin’ News — generally by a stoker. Naturally, word went round 
the lower deck an’ we had a private over’ aul of our little consciences. But, 
barrin’ a shirt which a second- class stoker said ‘ad walked into ‘is bag from 
the marines flat by itself, nothin’ vital transpired. The owner went about 
flyin’ the signal for ‘attend public execution,’ so to say, but there was no 
corpse at the yardarm. ‘E lunched on the beach an’ ʻe returned with ‘is 
regulation harbour-routine face about 3 P. M. Thus Lamson lost prestige for 
raising false alarms. The only person ‘oo might ‘ave connected the 
epicycloidal gears correctly was one Pyecroft, when he was told that Mr. 
Vickery would go up country that same evening to take over certain naval 
ammunition left after the war in Bloemfontein Fort. No details was ordered 
to accompany Master Vickery. He was told off first person singular — as a 


unit — -by himself.” 

The marine whistled penetratingly. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Pyecroft. “I went ashore with him in the 
cutter an’ ‘e asked me to walk through the station. He was clickin’ audibly, 
but otherwise seemed happy-ish. 

““You might like to know,’ he says, stoppin’ just opposite the Admiral’s 
front gate, ‘that Phyllis’s Circus will be performin’ at Worcester to-morrow 
night. So I shall see ‘er yet once again. You’ve been very patient with me,’ 
he says. 

“Look here, Vickery,’ I said, ‘this thing’s come to be just as much as I 
can stand. Consume your own smoke. I don’t want to know any more.’ 

“You! he said. ‘What have you got to complain of? — you’ve only ‘ad 
to watch. I’m it,’ he says, ‘but that’s neither here nor there,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
one thing to say before shakin’ ‘ands. Remember,’ ‘e says — we were just 
by the Admiral’s garden-gate then — ’remember, that I am not a murderer, 
because my lawful wife died in childbed six weeks after I came out. That 
much at least I am clear of,’ ‘e says. 

“Then what have you done that signifies?’ I said. ‘What’s the rest of it?’ 

“<The rest,’ ‘e says, ‘is silence,’ an’ he shook ‘ands and went clickin’ into 
Simons Town station.” 

“Did he stop to see Mrs. Bathurst at Worcester?” I asked. 

“Tt’s not known. He reported at Bloemfontein, saw the ammunition into 
the trucks, and then ‘e disappeared. Went out — deserted, if you care to put 
it so — within eighteen months of his pension, an’ if what ‘e said about ‘is 
wife was true he was a free man as ‘e then stood. How do you read it off?” 

“Poor devil!” said Hooper. “To see her that way every night! I wonder 
what it was.” 

“Tve made my ‘ead ache in that direction many a long night.” 

“But Pll swear Mrs. B. ‘ad no ‘and in it,” said the Sergeant unshaken. 

“No. Whatever the wrong or deceit was, he did it, I’m sure o’ that. I ‘ad 
to look at ‘is face for five consecutive nights. I’m not so fond o’ navigatin’ 
about Cape Town with a South-Easter blowin’ these days. I can hear those 
teeth click, so to say.” 

“Ah, those teeth,” said Hooper, and his hand went to his waistcoat pocket 
once more. “Permanent things false teeth are. You read about ‘em in all the 
murder trials.” 

“What d’you suppose the captain knew — or did?” I asked. 

“I never turned my searchlight that way,’ Pyecroft answered 
unblushingly. 


We all reflected together, and drummed on empty beer bottles as the 
picnic-party, sunburned, wet, and sandy, passed our door singing “The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee.” 

“Pretty girl under that kapje,” said Pyecroft. 

“They never circulated his description?” said Pritchard. 

“T was askin’ you before these gentlemen came,” said Hooper to me, 
“whether you knew Wankies — on the way to the Zambesi — beyond 
Buluwayo?” 


“Would he pass there — tryin’ to get to that Lake what’s ‘is name?” said 
Pritchard. 


Hooper shook his head and went on: “There’s a curious bit o’ line there, 
you see. It runs through solid teak forest — a sort o’ mahogany really — 
seventy-two miles without a curve. I’ve had a train derailed there twenty- 
three times in forty miles. I was up there a month ago relievin’ a sick 
inspector, you see. He told me to look out for a couple of tramps in the 
teak.” 

“Two?” Pyecroft said. “I don’t envy that other man if — — 

“We get heaps of tramps up there since the war. The inspector told me I’d 
find ‘em at M’Bindwe siding waiting to go North. He’d given ‘em some 
grub and quinine, you see. I went up on a construction train. I looked out 
for ‘em. I saw them miles ahead along the straight, waiting in the teak. One 
of ‘em was standin’ up by the dead-end of tke siding an’ the other was 
squattin’ down lookin’ up at ‘im, you see.” 

“What did you do for ‘em?” said Pritchard. 

“There wasn’t much I could do, except bury ‘em. There’d been a bit of a 
thunderstorm in the teak, you see, and they were both stone dead and as 
black as charcoal. That’s what they really were, you see — charcoal. They 
fell to bits when we tried to shift “em. The man who was standin’ up had the 
false teeth. I saw ‘em shinin’ against the black. Fell to bits he did too, like 
his mate squatting down an’ watchin’ him, both of ‘em all wet in the rain. 
Both burned to charcoal, you see. And — that’s what made me ask about 
marks just now — the false-toother was tattooed on the arms and chest — a 
crown and foul anchor with M.V. above.” 

“T’ve seen that,” said Pyecroft quickly. “It was so.” 

“But if he was all charcoal-like?” said Pritchard, shuddering. 

“You know how writing shows up white on a burned letter? Well, it was 
like that, you see. We buried ‘em in the teak and I kept... But he was a 
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friend of you two gentlemen, you see.” 

Mr. Hooper brought his hand away from his waistcoat-pocket — empty. 

Pritchard covered his face with his hands for a moment, like a child 
shutting out an ugliness. 

“And to think of her at Hauraki!” he murmured — ”with ‘er ‘air-ribbon 
on my beer. ‘Ada,’ she said to her niece... Oh, my Gawd!”... 


”On a summer afternoon, when the honeysuckle blooms, 
And all Nature seems at rest, 

Underneath the bower, ‘mid the perfume of the flower, 
Sat a maiden with the one she loves the best — — ” 


sang the picnic-party waiting for their train at Glengariff. 

“Well, I don’t know how you feel about it,” said Pyecroft, “but ‘avin’ 
seen ‘is face for five consecutive nights on end, I’m inclined to finish 
what’s left of the beer an’ thank Gawd he’s dead!” 


“OUR FATHERS ALSO” 


By — they are by with mirth and tears, 
Wit or the works of Desire — 
Cushioned about on the kindly years 
Between the wall and the fire. 


The grapes are pressed, the corn is shocked — 
Standeth no more to glean; 

For the Gates of Love and Learning locked 
When they went out between. 


All lore our Lady Venus bares 
Signalled it was or told 

By the dear lips long given to theirs 
And longer to the mould. 


All Profit, all Device, all Truth 

Written it was or said 

By the mighty men of their mighty youth. 
Which is mighty being dead. 


The film that floats before their eyes 
The Temple’s Veil they call; 

And the dust that on the Shewbread lies 
Is holy over all. 


Warn them of seas that slip our yoke 
Of slow conspiring stars — 

The ancient Front of Things unbroke 
But heavy with new wars? 


By — they are by with mirth and tears. 
Wit or the waste of Desire — 
Cushioned about on the kindly years 
Between the wall and the fire. 


BELOW THE MILL DAM 


“Book — Book — Domesday Book!” They were letting in the water for the 
evening stint at Robert’s Mill, and the wooden Wheel where lived the Spirit 
of the Mill settled to its nine hundred year old song: “Here Azor, a freeman, 
held one rod, but it never paid geld. Nun-nun-nunquam geldavit. Here 
Reinbert has one villein and four cottars with one plough — and wood for 
six hogs and two fisheries of sixpence and a mill of ten shillings — unum 
molinum — one mill. Reinbert’s mill — Robert’s Mill. Then and afterwards 
and now — tunc et post et modo — Robert’s Mill. Book — Book — 


Domesday Book!” 
“T confess,” said the Black Rat on the crossbeam, luxuriously trimming 
his whiskers — ”I confess I am not above appreciating my position and all 


it means.” He was a genuine old English black rat, a breed which, report 
says, is rapidly diminishing before the incursions of the brown variety. 
“Appreciation is the surest sign of inadequacy,” said the Grey Cat, coiled 
up on a piece of sacking. 
“But I know what you mean,” she added. “To sit by right at the heart of 


things — eh?” 
“Yes,” said the Black Rat, as the old mill shook and the heavy stones 
thuttered on the grist. “To possess — er — all this environment as an 


integral part of one’s daily life must insensibly of course ... You see?” 

“T feel,” said the Grey Cat. “Indeed, if we are not saturated with the spirit 
of the Mill, who should be?” 

“Book — Book — Domesday Book!” the Wheel, set to his work, was 
running off the tenure of the whole rape, for he knew Domesday Book 
backwards and forwards: “In Ferle tenuit Abbatia de Wiltuna unam hidam 
et unam virgam et dimidiam. Nunquam geldavit. And Agemond, a freeman, 
has half a hide and one rod. I remember Agemond well. Charmin’ fellow — 
friend of mine. He married a Norman girl in the days when we rather 
looked down on the Normans as upstarts. An’ Agemond’s dead? So he is. 
Eh, dearie me! dearie me! I remember the wolves howling outside his door 
in the big frost of Ten Fifty-Nine.... Essewelde hundredum nunquam 
geldum reddidit. Book! Book! Domesday Book!” 

“After all,” the Grey Cat continued, “atmospere is life. It is the influences 
under which we live that count in the long run. Now, outside” — she 
cocked one ear towards the half-opened door — ”there is an absurd 
convention that rats and cats are, I won’t go so far as to say natural enemies, 


but opposed forces. Some such ruling may be crudely effective — I don’t 
for a minute presume to set up my standards as final — among the ditches; 
but from the larger point of view that one gains by living at the heart of 
things, it seems for a rule of life a little overstrained. Why, because some of 
your associates have, shall I say, liberal views on the ultimate destination of 
a sack of — er — middlings don’t they call them — — ” 

“Something of that sort,” said the Black Rat, a most sharp and sweet- 
toothed judge of everything ground in the mill for the last three years. 

“Thanks — middlings be it. Why, as I was saying, must I disarrange my 
fur and my digestion to chase you round the dusty arena whenever we 
happen to meet?” 

“As little reason,” said the Black Rat, “as there is for me, who, I trust, am 
a person of ordinarily decent instincts, to wait till you have gone on a round 
of calls, and then to assassinate your very charming children.” 

“Exactly! It has its humorous side though.” The Grey Cat yawned. “The 
miller seems afflicted by it. He shouted large and vague threats to my 
address, last night at tea, that he wasn’t going to keep cats who ‘caught no 
mice.’ Those were his words. I remember the grammar sticking in my throat 
like a herring-bone.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“What does one do when a barbarian utters? One ceases to utter and 
removes. I removed — towards his pantry. It was a riposte he might 
appreciate.” 

“Really those people grow absolutely insufferable,” said the Black Rat. 
“There is a local ruffian who answers to the name of Mangles — a builder 
— who has taken possession of the outhouses on the far side of the Wheel 
for the last fortnight. He has constructed cubical horrors in red brick where 
those deliciously picturesque pigstyes used to stand. Have you noticed?” 

“There has been much misdirected activity of late among the humans. 
They jabber inordinately. I haven’t yet been able to arrive at their reason for 
existence.” The Cat yawned. 

“A couple of them came in here last week with wires, and fixed them all 
about the walls. Wires protected by some abominable composition, ending 
in iron brackets with glass bulbs. Utterly useless for any purpose and 
artistically absolutely hideous. What do they mean?” 

“Aaah! I have known four-and-twenty leaders of revolt in Faenza,” said 
the Cat, who kept good company with the boarders spending a summer at 
the Mill Farm. “It means nothing except that humans occasionally bring 
their dogs with them. I object to dogs in all forms.” 


“Shouldn’t object to dogs,” said the Wheel sleepily.... “The Abbot of 
Wilton kept the best pack in the county. He enclosed all the Harryngton 
Woods to Sturt Common. Aluric, a freeman, was dispossessed of his 
holding. They tried the case at Lewes, but he got no change out of William 
de Warrenne on the bench. William de Warrenne fined Aluric eight and 
fourpence for treason, and the Abbot of Wilton excommunicated him for 
blasphemy. Aluric was no sportsman. Then the Abbot’s brother married ... 
I’ve forgotten her name, but she was a charmin’ little woman. The Lady 
Philippa was her daughter. That was after the barony was conferred. She 
rode devilish straight to hounds. They were a bit throatier than we breed 
now, but a good pack: one of the best. The Abbot kept ‘em in splendid 
shape. Now, who was the woman the Abbot kept? Book — Book! I shall 
have to go right back to Domesday and work up the centuries: Modo per 
omnia reddit burgum tunc — tunc — tunc! Was it burgum or hundredum? I 
shall remember in a minute. There’s no hurry.” He paused as he turned over 
silvered with showering drops. 

“This won’t do,” said the Waters in the sluice. “Keep moving.” 

The Wheel swung forward; the Waters roared on the buckets and dropped 
down to the darkness below. 

“Noisier than usual,” said the Black Rat. “It must have been raining up 
the valley.” 

“Floods maybe,” said the Wheel dreamily. “It isn’t the proper season, but 
they can come without warning. I shall never forget the big one — when the 
Miller went to sleep and forgot to open the hatches. More than two hundred 
years ago it was, but I recall it distinctly. Most unsettling.” 

“We lifted that wheel off his bearings,” cried the Waters. “We said, ‘Take 
away that bauble!’ And in the morning he was five mile down the valley — 
hung up in a tree.” 

“Vulgar!” said the Cat. “But I am sure he never lost his dignity.” 

“We don’t know. He looked like the Ace of Diamonds when we had 
finished with him.... Move on there! Keep on moving. Over! Get over!” 

“And why on this day more than any other,” said the Wheel statelily. “I 
am not aware that my department requires the stimulus of external pressure 
to keep it up to its duties. I trust I have the elementary instincts of a 
gentleman.” 

“Maybe,” the Waters answered together, leaping down on the buckets. 
“We only know that you are very stiff on your bearings. Over, get over!” 

The Wheel creaked and groaned. There was certainly greater pressure 
upon him that he had ever felt, and his revolutions had increased from six 


and three-quarters to eight and a third per minute. But the uproar between 
the narrow, weed-hung walls annoyed the Grey Cat. 

“Tsn’t it almost time,” she said plaintively, “that the person who is paid to 
understand these things shuts off those vehement drippings with that screw- 
thing on the top of that box-thing.” 

“They’ll be shut off at eight o’clock as usual,” said Rat; “then we can go 
to dinner.” 

“But we shan’t be shut off till ever so late,” said the Waters gaily. “We 
shall keep it up all night.” 

“The ineradicable offensiveness of youth is partially compensated for by 
its eternal hopefulness,” said the Cat. “Our dam is not, I am glad to say, 
designed to furnish water for more than four hours at a time. Reserve is 
Life.” 

“Thank goodness!” said the Black Rat. “Then they can return to their 
native ditches.” 

“Ditches!” cried the Waters; “Raven’s Gill Brook is no ditch. It is almost 
navigable, and we come from there away.” They slid over solid and 
compact till the Wheel thudded under their weight. 

“Raven’s Gill Brook,” said the Rat. “I never heard of Raven’s Gill.” 

“We are the waters of Harpenden Brook — down from under Callton 
Rise. Phew! how the race stinks compared with the heather country.” 
Another five foot of water flung itself against the Wheel, broke, roared, 
gurgled, and was gone. 

“Indeed,” said the Grey Cat, “I am sorry to tell you that Raven’s Gill 
Brook is cut off from this valley by an absolutely impassable range of 
mountains, and Callton Rise is more than nine miles away. It belongs to 
another system entirely.” 

“Ah yes,” said the Rat, grinning, “but we forget that, for the young, water 
always runs uphill.” 

“Oh, hopeless! hopeless! hopeless!” cried the Waters, descending open- 
palmed upon the Wheel “There is nothing between here and Raven’s Gill 
Brook that a hundred yards of channelling and a few square feet of concrete 
could not remove; and hasn’t removed!” 

“And Harpenden Brook is north of Raven’s Gill and runs into Raven’s 
Gill at the foot of Callton Rise, where ilex trees are, and we come from 
there!” These were the glassy, clear waters of the high chalk. 


“And Batten’s Ponds, that are fed by springs, have been led through 
Trott’s Wood, taking the spare water from the old Witches’ Spring under 


Churt Haw, and we — we — we are their combined waters!” Those were 
the 

Waters from the upland bogs and moors — a porter-coloured, dusky, and 
foam- 

flecked flood. 


“Tt’s all very interesting,” purred the Cat to the sliding waters, “and I 
have no doubt that Trott’s Woods and Bott’s Woods are tremendously 
important places; but if you could manage to do your work — whose value 
I don’t in the least dispute — a little more soberly, I, for one, should be 
grateful.” 

“Book — book — book — book — book — Domesday Book!” The 
urged Wheel was fairly clattering now: “In Burgelstaltone a monk holds of 
Earl Godwin one hide and a half with eight villeins. There is a church — 
and a monk.... I remember that monk. Blessed if he could rattle his rosary 
off any quicker than I am doing now ... and wood for seven hogs. I must be 
running twelve to the minute ... almost as fast as Steam. Damnable 
invention, Steam! ... Surely it’s time we went to dinner or prayers — or 
something. Can’t keep up this pressure, day in and day out, and not feel it. I 
don’t mind for myself, of course. Noblesse oblige, you know. I’m only 
thinking of the Upper and the Nether Millstones. They came out of the 
common rock. They can’t be expected to — — ” 

“Don’t worry on our account, please,” said the Millstones huskily. “So 
long as you supply the power we’ll supply the weight and the bite.” 

“Tsn’t it a trifle blasphemous, though, to work you in this way?” grunted 
the Wheel. “I seem to remember something about the Mills of God grinding 
‘slowly.’ Slowly was the word!” 

“But we are not the Mills of God. We’re only the Upper and the Nether 
Millstones. We have received no instructions to be anything else. We are 
actuated by power transmitted through you.” 

“Ah, but let us be merciful as we are strong. Think of all the beautiful 
little plants that grow on my woodwork. There are five varieties of rare 
moss within less than one square yard — and all these delicate jewels of 
nature are being grievously knocked about by this excessive rush of the 
water.” 

“Umph!” growled the Millstones. “What with your religious scruples and 
your taste for botany we’d hardly know you for the Wheel that put the 
carter’s son under last autumn. You never worried about him!” 

“He ought to have known better.” 


“So ought your jewels of nature. Tell ‘em to grow where it’s safe.” 


“How a purely mercantile life debases and brutalises!” said the Cat to the 
Rat. 


“They were such beautiful little plants too,” said the Rat tenderly. 
“Maiden’s-tongue and hart’s-hair fern trellising all over the wall just as they 
do on the sides of churches in the Downs. Think what a joy the sight of 
them must be to our sturdy peasants pulling hay!” 

“Golly!” said the Millstones. “There’s nothing like coming to the heart of 
things for information”; and they returned to the song that all English 
water-mills have sung from time beyond telling: 


There was a jovial miller once 
Lived on the River Dee, 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be. 


Then, as fresh grist poured in and dulled the note: 


I care for nobody — no not I, 
And nobody cares for me. 


“Even these stones have absorbed something of our atmosphere,” said 
the Grey Cat. “Nine-tenths of the trouble in this world comes from lack of 
detachment.” 

“One of your people died from forgetting that, didn’t she?” said the Rat. 

“One only. The example has sufficed us for generations.” 

“Ah! but what happened to Don’t Care?” the Waters demanded. 

“Brutal riding to death of the casual analogy is another mark of 
provincialism!” The Grey Cat raised her tufted chin. “I am going to sleep. 
With my social obligations I must snatch rest when I can; but, as our old 
friend here says, Noblesse oblige.... Pity me! Three functions to-night in 
the village, and a barn dance across the valley!” 

“There’s no chance, I suppose, of your looking in on the loft about two. 
Some of our young people are going to amuse themselves with a new 
sacque- dance — best white flour only,” said the Black Rat. 

“T believe I am officially supposed not to countenance that sort of thing, 
but youth is youth. ... By the way, the humans set my milk-bowl in the loft 
these days; I hope your youngsters respect it.” 

“My dear lady,” said the Black Rat, bowing, “you grieve me. You hurt 


me inexpressibly. After all these years, too!” 

“A general crush is so mixed — highways and hedges — all that sort of 
thing — and no one can answer for one’s best friends. I never try. So long 
as mine are amusin’ and in full voice, and can hold their own at a tile- party, 
I’m as catholic as these mixed waters in the dam here!” 

“We aren’t mixed. We have mixed. We are one now,” said the Waters 
sulkily. 

“Still uttering?” said the Cat. “Never mind, here’s the Miller coming to 
shut you off. Ye-es, I have known — four — or five is it? — and twenty 
leaders of revolt in Faenza.... A little more babble in the dam, a little more 
noise in the sluice, a little extra splashing on the wheel, and then — — ” 

“They will find that nothing has occurred,” said the Black Rat. “The old 
things persist and survive and are recognised — our old friend here first of 
all. By the way,” he turned toward the Wheel, “I believe we have to 
congratulate you on your latest honour.” 

“Profoundly well deserved — even if he had never — as he has — - 
laboured strenuously through a long life for the amelioration of millkind,” 
said the Cat, who belonged to many tile and outhouse committees. “Doubly 
deserved, I may say, for the silent and dignified rebuke his existence offers 
to the clattering, fidgety-footed demands of — er — some people. What 
form did the honour take?” 

“Tt was,” said the Wheel bashfully, “a machine-moulded pinion.” 

“Pinions! Oh, how heavenly!” the Black Rat sighed. “I never see a bat 
without wishing for wings.” 

“Not exactly that sort of pinion,” said the Wheel, “but a really ornate 
circle of toothed iron wheels. Absurd, of course, but gratifying. Mr. 
Mangles and an associate herald invested me with it personally — on my 
left rim — the side that you can’t see from the mill. I hadn’t meant to say 
anything about it — or the new steel straps round my axles — bright red, 
you know — to be worn on all occasions — but, without false modesty, I 
assure you that the recognition cheered me not a little.” 

“How intensely gratifying!” said the Black Rat. “I must really steal an 
hour between lights some day and see what they are doing on your left 
side.” 

“By the way, have you any light on this recent activity of Mr. Mangles?” 
the Grey Cat asked. “He seems to be building small houses on the far side 
of the tail-race. Believe me, I don’t ask from any vulgar curiosity.” 

“Tt affects our Order,” said the Black Rat simply but firmly. 

“Thank you,” said the Wheel. “Let me see if I can tabulate it properly. 


Nothing like system in accounts of all kinds. Book! Book! Book! On the 
side of the Wheel towards the hundred of Burgelstaltone, where till now 
was a stye of three hogs, Mangles, a freeman, with four villeins, and two 
carts of two thousand bricks, has a new small house of five yards and a half, 
and one roof of iron and a floor of cement. Then, now, and afterwards beer 
in large tankards. And Felden, a stranger, with three villeins and one very 
great cart, deposits on it one engine of iron and brass and a small iron mill 
of four feet, and a broad strap of leather. And Mangles, the builder, with 
two villeins, constructs the floor for the same, and a floor of new brick with 
wires for the small mill. There are there also chalices filled with iron and 
water, in number fifty-seven. The whole is valued at one hundred and 
seventy-four pounds.... I’m sorry I can’t make myself clearer, but you can 
see for yourself.” 

“Amazingly lucid,” said the Cat. She was the more to be admired 
because the language of Domesday Book is not, perhaps, the clearest 
medium wherein to describe a small but complete electric-light installation, 
deriving its power from a water-wheel by means of cogs and gearing. 

“See for yourself — by all means, see for yourself,” said the Waters, 
spluttering and choking with mirth. 

“Upon my word,” said the Black Rat furiously, “I may be at fault, but I 
wholly fail to perceive where these offensive eavesdroppers — er — come 
in. We were discussing a matter that solely affected our Order.” 

Suddenly they heard, as they had heard many times before, the Miller 
shutting off the water. To the rattle and rumble of the labouring stones 
succeeded thick silence, punctuated with little drops from the stayed wheel. 
Then some water-bird in the dam fluttered her wings as she slid to her nest, 
and the plop of a water-rat sounded like the fall of a log in the water. 


“Tt is all over — it always is all over at just this time. Listen, the 
Miller is going to bed — as usual. Nothing has occurred,” said the Cat. 


Something creaked in the house where the pig-styes had stood, as metal 
engaged on metal with a clink and a burr. 

“Shall I turn her on?” cried the Miller. 

“Ay,” said the voice from the dynamo-house. 

“A human in Mangles’ new house!” the Rat squeaked. 

“What of it?” said the Grey Cat. “Even supposing Mr. Mangles’ cats’- 
meat- coloured hovel ululated with humans, can’t you see for yourself — 
that — ?” 


There was a solid crash of released waters leaping upon the wheel more 
furiously than ever, a grinding of cogs, a hum like the hum of a hornet, and 
then the unvisited darkness of the old mill was scattered by intolerable 
white light. It threw up every cobweb, every burl and knot in the beams and 
the floor; till the shadows behind the flakes of rough plaster on the wall lay 
clear-cut as shadows of mountains on the photographed moon. 

“See! See! See!” hissed the Waters in full flood. “Yes, see for yourselves. 
Nothing has occurred. Can’t you see?” 

The Rat, amazed, had fallen from his foothold and lay half-stunned on 
the floor. The Cat, following her instinct, leaped nigh to the ceiling, and 
with flattened ears and bared teeth backed in a corner ready to fight 
whatever terror might be loosed on her. But nothing happened. Through the 
long aching minutes nothing whatever happened, and her wire-brush tail 
returned slowly to its proper shape. 

“Whatever it is,” she said at last, “it’s overdone. They can never keep it 
up, you know.” 

“Much you know,” said the Waters. “Over you go, old man. You can take 
the full head of us now. Those new steel axle-straps of yours can stand 
anything. Come along, Raven’s Gill, Harpenden, Callton Rise, Batten’s 
Ponds, Witches’ Spring, all together! Let’s show these gentlemen how to 
work!” 

“But — but — I thought it was a decoration. Why — why — why — it 
only means more work for me!” 


“Exactly. You’re to supply about sixty eight-candle lights when required. 
But they won’t be all in use at once — —” 


“Ah! I thought as much,” said the Cat. “The reaction is bound to come.” 

“And” said the Waters, “you will do the ordinary work of the mill as 
well.” 

“Impossible!” the old Wheel quivered as it drove. “Aluric never did it — 
nor Azor, nor Reinbert. Not even William de Warrenne or the Papal Legate. 
There’s no precedent for it. I tell you there’s no precedent for working a 
wheel like this.” 

“Wait a while! We’re making one as fast as we can. Aluric and Co. are 
dead. So’s the Papal Legate. You’ve no notion how dead they are, but we’re 
here — the Waters of Five Separate Systems. We’re just as interesting as 
Domesday Book. Would you like to hear about the land-tenure in Trott’s 
Wood? It’s squat-right, chiefly.” The mocking Waters leaped one over the 


other, chuckling and chattering profanely. 

“In that hundred Jenkins, a tinker, with one dog — unis canis — holds, 
by the Grace of God and a habit he has of working hard, unam hidam — a 
large potato patch. Charmin’ fellow, Jenkins. Friend of ours. Now, who the 
dooce did Jenkins keep? ... In the hundred of Callton is one charcoal- 
burner irreligiosissimus homo — a bit of a rip — but a thorough sportsman. 
Ibi est ecclesia. Non multum. Not much of a church, quia because, 
episcopus the Vicar irritated the Nonconformists tunc et post et modo — 
then and afterwards and now — until they built a cut-stone Congregational 
chapel with red brick facings that did not return itself — defendebat se — at 
four thousand pounds.” 

“Charcoal-burners, vicars, schismatics, and red brick facings,” groaned 
the Wheel. “But this is sheer blasphemy. What waters have they let in upon 
me?” 

“Floods from the gutters. Faugh, this light is positively sickening!” said 
the Cat, rearranging her fur. 

“We come down from the clouds or up from the springs, exactly like all 
other waters everywhere. Is that what’s surprising you?” sang the Waters. 

“Of course not. I know my work if you don’t. What I complain of is your 
lack of reverence and repose. You’ve no instinct of deference towards your 
betters — your heartless parody of the Sacred volume (the Wheel meant 
Domesday Book) — proves it.” 

“Our betters?” said the Waters most solemnly. “What is there in all this 
dammed race that hasn’t come down from the clouds, or — — ” 

“Spare me that talk, please,” the Wheel persisted. “You’d never 
understand. It’s the tone — your tone that we object to.” 

“Yes. It’s your tone,” said the Black Rat, picking himself up limb by 
limb. 

“Tf you thought a trifle more about the work you’re supposed to do, and a 
trifle less about your precious feelings, you’d render a little more duty in 
return for the power vested in you — we mean wasted on you,” the Waters 
replied. 

“I have been some hundreds of years laboriously acquiring the 
knowledge which you see fit to challenge so light-heartedly,” the Wheel 
jarred. 

“Challenge him! Challenge him!” clamoured the little waves riddling 
down through the tail-race. “As well now as later. Take him up!” 

The main mass of the Waters plunging on the Wheel shocked that well- 
bolted structure almost into box-lids by saying: “Very good. Tell us what 


you suppose yourself to be doing at the present moment.” 

“Waiving the offensive form of your question, I answer, purely as a 
matter of courtesy, that I am engaged in the trituration of farinaceous 
substances whose ultimate destination it would be a breach of the trust 
reposed in me to reveal.” 

“Fiddle!” said the Waters. “We knew it all along! The first direct question 
shows his ignorance of his own job. Listen, old thing. Thanks to us, you are 
now actuating a machine of whose construction you know nothing, that that 
machine may, over wires of whose ramifications you are, by your very 
position, profoundly ignorant, deliver a power which you can never realise, 
to localities beyond the extreme limits of your mental horizon, with the 
object of producing phenomena which in your wildest dreams (if you ever 
dream) you could never comprehend. Is that clear, or would you like it all in 
words of four syllables?” 

“Your assumptions are deliciously sweeping, but may I point out that a 
decent and — the dear old Abbot of Wilton would have put it in his 
resonant monkish Latin much better than I can — a scholarly reserve, does 
not necessarily connote blank vacuity of mind on all subjects.” 

“Ah, the dear old Abbot of Wilton,” said the Rat sympathetically, as one 
nursed in that bosom. “Charmin’ fellow — thorough scholar and gentleman. 
Such a pity!” 

“Oh, Sacred Fountains!” the Waters were fairly boiling. “He goes out of 
his way to expose his ignorance by triple bucketfuls. He creaks to high 
Heaven that he is hopelessly behind the common order of things! He invites 
the streams of Five Watersheds to witness his su-su-su-pernal 
incompetence, and then he talks as though there were untold reserves of 
knowledge behind him that he is too modest to bring forward. For a bland, 
circular, absolutely sincere impostor, you’re a miracle, O Wheel!” 

“I do not pretend to be anything more than an integral portion of an 
accepted and not altogether mushroom institution.” 

“Quite so,” said the Waters. “Then go round — hard — — 

“To what end?” asked the Wheel. 

“Till a big box of tanks in your house begins to fizz and fume — gassing 
is the proper word.” 

“Tt would be,” said the Cat, sniffing. 

“That will show that your accumulators are full. When the accumulators 
are exhausted, and the lights burn badly, you will find us whacking you 
round and round again.” 

“The end of life as decreed by Mangles and his creatures is to go 
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whacking round and round for ever,” said the Cat. 

“In order,” the Rat said, “that you may throw raw and unnecessary 
illumination upon all the unloveliness in the world. Unloveliness which we 
shall — er — have always with us. At the same time you will riotously 
neglect the so-called little but vital graces that make up Life.” 

“Yes, Life,” said the Cat, “with its dim delicious half-tones and veiled 
indeterminate distances. Its surprisals, escapes, encounters, and dizzying 
leaps — its full-throated choruses in honour of the morning star, and its 
melting reveries beneath the sun-warmed wall.” 

“Oh, you can go on the tiles, Pussalina, just the same as usual,” said the 
laughing Waters. “We sha’n’t interfere with you.” 

“On the tiles, forsooth!” hissed the Cat. 

“Well, that’s what it amounts to,” persisted the Waters. “We see a good 
deal of the minor graces of life on our way down to our job.” 

“And — but I fear I speak to deaf ears — do they never impress you?” 
said the Wheel. 

“Enormously,” said the Waters. “We have already learned six refined 
synonyms for loafing.” 

“But (here again I feel as though preaching in the wilderness) it never 
occurs to you that there may exist some small difference between the 
wholly animal — ah — rumination of bovine minds and the discerning, 
well- apportioned leisure of the finer type of intellect?” 

“Oh, yes. The bovine mind goes to sleep under a hedge and makes no 
bones about it when it’s shouted at. We’ve seen that — in haying-time — 
all along the meadows. The finer type is wide awake enough to fudge up 
excuses for shirking, and mean enough to get stuffy when its excuses aren’t 
accepted. Turn over!” 

“But, my good people, no gentleman gets stuffy as you call it. A certain 
proper pride, to put it no higher, forbids — -” 

“Nothing that he wants to do if he really wants to do it. Get along! What 
are you giving us? D’you suppose we’ve scoured half heaven in the clouds, 
and half earth in the mists, to be taken in at this time of the day by a bone- 
idle, old hand-quern of your type?” 

“Tt is not for me to bandy personalities with you. I can only say that I 
simply decline to accept the situation.” 

“Decline away. It doesn’t make any odds. They’ll probably put in a 
turbine if you decline too much.” 

“What’s a turbine?” said the Wheel, quickly. 

“A little thing you don’t see, that performs surprising revolutions. But 


you won’t decline. You’ll hang on to your two nice red-strapped axles and 
your new machine-moulded pinions like — a — like a leech on a lily stem! 
There’s centuries of work in your old bones if you’d only apply yourself to 
it; and, mechanically, an overshot wheel with this head of water is about as 
efficient as a turbine.” 

“So in future I am to be considered mechanically? I have been painted by 
at least five Royal Academicians.” 

“Oh, you can be painted by five hundred when you aren’t at work, of 
course. But while you are at work you’ll work. You won’t half-stop and 
think and talk about rare plants and dicky-birds and farinaceous fiduciary 
interests. You’ll continue to revolve, and this new head of water will see 
that you do so continue.” 

“Tt is a matter on which it would be exceedingly ill-advised to form a 
hasty or a premature conclusion. I will give it my most careful 
consideration,” said the Wheel. 

“Please do,” said the Waters gravely. “Hullo! Here’s the Miller again.” 

The Cat coiled herself in a picturesque attitude on the softest corner of a 
sack, and the Rat without haste, yet certainly without rest, slipped behind 
the sacking as though an appointment had just occurred to him. 

In the doorway, with the young Engineer, stood the Miller grinning 
amazedly. 

“Well — well — well! ‘tis true-ly won’erful. An’ what a power o’ dirt! It 
come over me now looking at these lights, that I’ve never rightly seen my 
own mill before. She needs a lot bein’ done to her.” 

“Ah! I suppose one must make oneself moderately agreeable to the baser 
sort. They have their uses. This thing controls the dairy.” The Cat, pincing 
on her toes, came forward and rubbed her head against the Miller’s knee. 

“Ay, you pretty puss,” he said, stooping. “You’re as big a cheat as the rest 
of ‘em that catch no mice about me. A won’erful smooth-skinned, rough- 
tongued cheat you be. I’ve more than half a mind — — ” 

“She does her work well,” said the Engineer, pointing to where the Rat’s 
beady eyes showed behind the sacking. “Cats and Rats livin’ together — 
see?” 

“Too much they do — too long they’ve done. I’m sick and tired of it. Go 
and take a swim and larn to find your own vittles honest when you come 
out, Pussy.” 

“My word!” said the Waters, as a sprawling Cat landed all unannounced 
in the centre of the tail-race. “Is that you, Mewsalina? You seem to have 
been quarrelling with your best friend. Get over to the left. It’s shallowest 


there. Up on that alder-root with all four paws. Good-night!” 

“You’ll never get any they rats,” said the Miller, as the young Engineer 
struck wrathfully with his stick at the sacking. “They’re not the common 
sort. They’re the old black English sort.” 

“Are they, by Jove? I must catch one to stuff, some day.” 
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Six months later, in the chill of a January afternoon, they were letting in 
the Waters as usual. 

“Come along! It’s both gears this evening,” said the Wheel, kicking 
joyously in the first rush of the icy stream. “There’s a heavy load of grist 
just in from Lamber’s Wood. Eleven miles it came in an hour and a half in 
our new motor-lorry, and the Miller’s rigged five new five-candle lights in 
his cow-stables. I’m feeding ‘em to-night. There’s a cow due to calve. Oh, 
while I think of it, what’s the news from Callton Rise?” 

“The waters are finding their level as usual — but why do you ask?” said 
the deep outpouring Waters. 

“Because Mangles and Felden and the Miller are talking of increasing the 
plant here and running a saw-mill by electricity. I was wondering whether 
we— —” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Waters chuckling. “What did you say?” 

“Whether we, of course, had power enough for the job. It will be a 
biggish contract. There’s all Harpenden Brook to be considered and 
Batten’s Ponds as well, and Witches’ Fountain, and the Churt’s Hawd 
system. 

“We’ve power enough for anything in the world,” said the Waters. “The 
only question is whether you could stand the strain if we came down on you 
full head.” 

“Of course I can,” said the Wheel. “Mangles is going to turn me into a 
set of turbines — beauties.” 

“Oh — er — I suppose it’s the frost that has made us a little thick- 
headed, but to whom are we talking?” asked the amazed Waters. 

“To me — the Spirit of the Mill, of course.” 

“Not to the old Wheel, then?” 

“T happen to be living in the old Wheel just at present. When the turbines 
are installed I shall go and live in them. What earthly difference does it 
make?” 

“Absolutely none,” said the Waters, “in the earth or in the waters under 
the earth. But we thought turbines didn’t appeal to you.” 

“Not like turbines? Me? My dear fellows, turbines are good for fifteen 


hundred revolutions a minute — and with our power we can drive ‘em at 
full speed. Why, there’s nothing we couldn’t grind or saw or illuminate or 
heat with a set of turbines! That’s to say if all the Five Watersheds are 
agreeable.” 

“Oh, we’ve been agreeable for ever so long.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Don’t know. Suppose it slipped our memory.” 

The Waters were holding themselves in for fear of bursting with mirth. 

“How careless of you! You should keep abreast of the age, my dear 
fellows. We might have settled it long ago, if you’d only spoken. Yes, four 
good turbines and a neat brick penstock — eh? This old Wheel’s absurdly 
out of date.” 

“Well,” said the Cat, who after a little proud seclusion had returned to her 
place impenitent as ever. “Praised be Pasht and the Old Gods, that whatever 
may have happened J, at least, have preserved the Spirit of the Mill!” 

She looked round as expecting her faithful ally, the Black Rat; but that 
very week the Engineer had caught and stuffed him, and had put him in a 
glass case; he being a genuine old English black rat. That breed, the report 
says, is rapidly diminishing before the incursions of the brown variety. 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 
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This well-known historical fantasy book was published in 1906, containing 
a series of short stories set in different periods of English history. The tales 
are told to two children living near Burwash, Sussex, close to Kipling’s own 
house Bateman’s. The storytellers are people magically taken from history 
by the elf Puck, who refers to himself as “the oldest thing in England”, and 
who is also the same character in Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
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They saw a small brown ... pointy-eared person ... step quietly into the Ring 


WELAND’S SWORD 





PUCK’S SONG 
See you the dimpled track that runs,All hollow through the wheat? O that 
was where they hauled the guns That smote King Philip’s fleet! 

See you our little mill that clacks,So busy by the brook? She has ground 
her corn and paid her tax Ever since Domesday Book. 

See you our stilly woods of oak,And the dread ditch beside? O that was 
where the Saxons broke, On the day that Harold died! 

See you the windy levels spreadAbout the gates of Rye? O that was where 
the Northmen fled, When Alfred’s ships came by! 

See you our pastures wide and lone,Where the red oxen browse? O there 
was a City thronged and known, Ere London boasted a house! 

And see you, after rain, the traceOf mound and ditch and wall? O that 
was a Legion’s camping-place, When Cesar sailed from Gaul! 

And see you marks that show and fade,Like shadows on the Downs? O 
they are the lines the Flint Men made, To guard their wondrous towns! 

Trackway and Camp and City lost,Salt Marsh where now is corn; Old 
Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, And so was England born! 

She is not any common Earth,Water or Wood or Air, But Merlin’s Isle of 
Gramarye, Where you and I will fare. 





Weland’s Sword 

The children were at the Theatre, acting to Three Cows as much as they 
could remember of Midsummer Night’s Dream. Their father had made them 
a small play out of the big Shakespeare one, and they had rehearsed it with 
him and with their mother till they could say it by heart. They began when 
Nick Bottom the weaver comes out of the bushes with a donkey’s head on 
his shoulders, and finds Titania, Queen of the Fairies, asleep. Then they 
skipped to the part where Bottom asks three little fairies to scratch his head 
and bring him honey, and they ended where he falls asleep in Titania’s 
arms. Dan was Puck and Nick Bottom, as well as all three Fairies. He wore 
a pointy-eared cloth cap for Puck, and a paper donkey’s head out of a 
Christmas cracker — but it tore if you were not careful — for Bottom. Una 
was Titania, with a wreath of columbines and a foxglove wand. 


The Theatre lay in a meadow called the Long Slip. A little mill-stream, 
carrying water to a mill two or three fields away, bent round one corner of 
it, and in the middle of the bend lay a large old Fairy Ring of darkened 
grass, which was the stage. The millstream banks, overgrown with willow, 
hazel, and guelder-rose, made convenient places to wait in till your turn 
came; and a grown-up who had seen it said that Shakespeare himself could 
not have imagined a more suitable setting for his play. They were not, of 
course, allowed to act on Midsummer Night itself, but they went down after 
tea on Midsummer Eve, when the shadows were growing, and they took 
their supper — hard-boiled eggs, Bath Oliver biscuits, and salt in an 
envelope — with them. Three Cows had been milked and were grazing 
steadily with a tearing noise that one could hear all down the meadow; and 
the noise of the Mill at work sounded like bare feet running on hard ground. 
A cuckoo sat on a gate-post singing his broken June tune, ‘cuckoo-cuk’, 
while a busy kingfisher crossed from the mill-stream, to the brook which 
ran on the other side of the meadow. Everything else was a sort of thick, 
sleepy stillness smelling of meadow-sweet and dry grass. 

Their play went beautifully. Dan remembered all his parts — Puck, 
Bottom, and the three Fairies — and Una never forgot a word of Titania — 
not even the difficult piece where she tells the Fairies how to feed Bottom 
with ‘apricocks, green figs, and dewberries’, and all the lines end in ‘ies’. 
They were both so pleased that they acted it three times over from 
beginning to end before they sat down in the unthistly centre of the Ring to 
eat eggs and Bath Olivers. This was when they heard a whistle among the 
alders on the bank, and they jumped. 

The bushes parted. In the very spot where Dan had stood as Puck they 
saw a Small, brown, broad-shouldered, pointy-eared person with a snub 
nose, slanting blue eyes, and a grin that ran right across his freckled face. 
He shaded his forehead as though he were watching Quince, Snout, Bottom, 
and the others rehearsing Pyramus and Thisbe, and, in a voice as deep as 
Three Cows asking to be milked, he began: 

“What hempen homespuns have we swaggering here, So near the cradle 
of our fairy Queen?’ 

He stopped, hollowed one hand round his ear, and, with a wicked twinkle 
in his eye, went on: 

‘What, a play toward? Pll be auditor; An actor, too, perhaps, if I see 
cause.’ 

The children looked and gasped. The small thing — he was no taller than 
Dan’s shoulder — stepped quietly into the Ring. 


‘I’m rather out of practice,’ said he; ‘but that’s the way my part ought to 
be played.’ 

Still the children stared at him — from his dark-blue cap, like a big 
columbine flower, to his bare, hairy feet. At last he laughed. 

‘Please don’t look like that. It isn’t my fault. What else could you 
expect?’ he said. 

“We didn’t expect any one,’ Dan answered, slowly. ‘This is our field.’ 

‘Is it?’ said their visitor, sitting down. ‘Then what on Human Earth made 
you act Midsummer Night’s Dream three times over, on Midsummer Eve, in 
the middle of a Ring, and under — right under one of my oldest hills in Old 
England? Pook’s Hill — Puck’s Hill — Puck’s Hill — Pook’s Hill! It’s as 
plain as the nose on my face.’ 

He pointed to the bare, fern-covered slope of Pook’s Hill that runs up 
from the far side of the mill-stream to a dark wood. Beyond that wood the 
ground rises and rises for five hundred feet, till at last you climb out on the 
bare top of Beacon Hill, to look over the Pevensey Levels and the Channel 
and half the naked South Downs. 

‘By Oak, Ash, and Thorn!’ he cried, still laughing. ‘If this had happened 
a few hundred years ago you’d have had all the People of the Hills out like 
bees in June!’ 

“We didn’t know it was wrong,’ said Dan. 

‘Wrong!’ The little fellow shook with laughter. ‘Indeed, it isn’t wrong. 
You’ve done something that Kings and Knights and Scholars in old days 
would have given their crowns and spurs and books to find out. If Merlin 
himself had helped you, you couldn’t have managed better! You’ve broken 
the Hills — you’ve broken the Hills! It hasn’t happened in a thousand 
years.’ 

“We — we didn’t mean to,’ said Una. 

‘Of course you didn’t! That’s just why you did it. Unluckily the Hills are 
empty now, and all the People of the Hills are gone. I’m the only one left. 
I’m Puck, the oldest Old Thing in England, very much at your service if — 
if you care to have anything to do with me. If you don’t, of course you’ve 
only to say so, and PII go.’ 

He looked at the children, and the children looked at him for quite half a 
minute. His eyes did not twinkle any more. They were very kind, and there 
was the beginning of a good smile on his lips. 

Una put out her hand. ‘Don’t go,’ she said. ‘We like you.’ 

‘Have a Bath Oliver,’ said Dan, and he passed over the squashy envelope 
with the eggs. 


‘By Oak, Ash and Thorn,’ cried Puck, taking off his blue cap, ‘I like you 
too. Sprinkle a plenty salt on the biscuit, Dan, and Pl eat it with you. 
That’ll show you the sort of person I am. Some of us’ — he went on, with 
his mouth full — ’couldn’t abide Salt, or Horse-shoes over a door, or 
Mountain-ash berries, or Running Water, or Cold Iron, or the sound of 
Church Bells. But I’m Puck!’ 

He brushed the crumbs carefully from his doublet and shook hands. 

‘We always said, Dan and I,’ Una stammered, ‘that if it ever happened 
we’d know ex-actly what to do; but — but now it seems all different 
somehow.’ 

‘She means meeting a fairy,’ said Dan. ‘I never believed in ‘em — not 
after I was six, anyhow.’ 

‘I did,’ said Una. ‘At least, I sort of half believed till we learned 
“Farewell Rewards”. Do you know “Farewell Rewards and Fairies”? 

‘Do you mean this?’ said Puck. He threw his big head back and began at 
the second line: 

‘Good housewives now may say, For now foul sluts in dairies, Do fare as 
well as they;, And though they sweep their hearths no less, 


(‘Join in, Una!’) 

Than maids were wont to do, Yet who of late for cleanliness, Finds 
sixpence in her shoe?’ 

The echoes flapped all along the flat meadow. 

‘Of course I know it,’ he said. 

‘And then there’s the verse about the rings,’ said Dan. ‘When I was little 
it always made me feel unhappy in my inside.’ 

“Witness those rings and roundelays”, do you mean?’ boomed Puck, 
with a voice like a great church organ. 

‘Of theirs which yet remain, Were footed in Queen Mary’s days On many 
a grassy plain, But since of late Elizabeth, And, later, James came in, Are 
never seen on any heath As when the time hath been.’ 

‘It’s some time since I heard that sung, but there’s no good beating about 
the bush: it’s true. The People of the Hills have all left. I saw them come 
into Old England and I saw them go. Giants, trolls, kelpies, brownies, 
goblins, imps; wood, tree, mound, and water spirits; heath-people, hill- 
watchers, treasure-guards, good people, little people, pishogues, 
leprechauns, night-riders, pixies, nixies, gnomes, and the rest — gone, all 
gone! I came into England with Oak, Ash and Thorn, and when Oak, Ash 
and Thorn are gone I shall go too.’ 


Dan looked round the meadow — at Una’s Oak by the lower gate; at the 
line of ash trees that overhang Otter Pool where the mill-stream spills over 
when the Mill does not need it, and at the gnarled old white-thorn where 
Three Cows scratched their necks. 

‘Its all right,’ he said; and added, ‘I’m planting a lot of acorns this 
autumn too.’ 

‘Then aren’t you most awfully old?’ said Una. 

‘Not old — fairly long-lived, as folk say hereabouts. Let me see — my 
friends used to set my dish of cream for me o’ nights when Stonehenge was 
new. Yes, before the Flint Men made the Dewpond under Chanctonbury 
Ring.’ 

Una clasped her hands, cried ‘Oh!’ and nodded her head. 

‘She’s thought a plan,’ Dan explained. ‘She always does like that when 
she thinks a plan.’ 

‘I was thinking — suppose we saved some of our porridge and put it in 
the attic for you? They’d notice if we left it in the nursery.’ 

‘Schoolroom,’ said Dan quickly, and Una flushed, because they had made 
a solemn treaty that summer not to call the schoolroom the nursery any 
more. 

‘Bless your heart o’ gold!’ said Puck. ‘You’ll make a fine considering 
wench some market-day. I really don’t want you to put out a bowl for me; 
but if ever I need a bite, be sure I’ II tell you.’ 

He stretched himself at length on the dry grass, and the children stretched 
out beside him, their bare legs waving happily in the air. They felt they 
could not be afraid of him any more than of their particular friend old 
Hobden the hedger. He did not bother them with grown-up questions, or 
laugh at the donkey’s head, but lay and smiled to himself in the most 
sensible way. 

‘Have you a knife on you?’ he said at last. 

Dan handed over his big one-bladed outdoor knife, and Puck began to 
carve out a piece of turf from the centre of the Ring. 

‘What’s that for — Magic?’ said Una, as he pressed up the square of 
chocolate loam that cut like so much cheese. 

‘One of my little magics,’ he answered, and cut another. ‘You see, I can’t 
let you into the Hills because the People of the Hills have gone; but if you 
care to take seizin from me, I may be able to show you something out of the 
common here on Human Earth. You certainly deserve it.’ 

‘What’s taking seizin?’ said Dan, cautiously. 

‘It’s an old custom the people had when they bought and sold land. They 


used to cut out a clod and hand it over to the buyer, and you weren’t 
lawfully seized of your land — it didn’t really belong to you — till the 
other fellow had actually given you a piece of it — like this.’ He held out 
the turves. 

‘But it’s our own meadow,’ said Dan, drawing back. ‘Are you going to 
magic it away?’ 

Puck laughed. ‘I know it’s your meadow, but there’s a great deal more in 
it than you or your father ever guessed. Try!’ 

He turned his eyes on Una. 

‘Pll do it,’ she said. Dan followed her example at once. 


‘Now are you two lawfully seized and possessed of all Old England,’ 
began Puck, in a sing-song voice. ‘By right of Oak, Ash, and Thorn are you 
free to come and go and look and know where I shall show or best you 
please. You shall see What you shall see and you shall hear What you shall 
hear, though It shall have happened three thousand year; and you shall 
know neither Doubt nor Fear. Fast! Hold fast all I give you.’ 

The children shut their eyes, but nothing happened. 

‘Well?’ said Una, disappointedly opening them. ‘I thought there would be 
dragons.’ 

“Though It shall have happened three thousand year,”‘ said Puck, and 
counted on his fingers. ‘No; I’m afraid there were no dragons three 
thousand years ago.’ 

‘But there hasn’t happened anything at all,’ said Dan. 

‘Wait awhile,’ said Puck. “You don’t grow an oak in a year — and Old 
England’s older than twenty oaks. Let’s sit down again and think. I can do 
that for a century at a time.’ 

‘Ah, but you’re a fairy,’ said Dan. 

‘Have you ever heard me say that word yet?’ said Puck quickly. 

‘No. You talk about “the People of the Hills”, but you never say 
“fairies”,’ said Una. ‘I was wondering at that. Don’t you like it?’ 

‘How would you like to be called “mortal” or “human being” all the 
time?’ said Puck; ‘or “son of Adam” or “daughter of Eve”?’ 

‘I shouldn’t like it at all,’ said Dan. ‘That’s how the Djinns and Afrits talk 
in the Arabian Nights.’ 

‘And that’s how I feel about saying — that word that I don’t say. Besides, 
what you call them are made-up things the People of the Hills have never 
heard of — little buzzflies with butterfly wings and gauze petticoats, and 
shiny stars in their hair, and a wand like a schoolteacher’s cane for 


punishing bad boys and rewarding good ones. I know ‘em!’ 

“We don’t mean that sort,’ said Dan. ‘We hate ‘em too.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Puck. ‘Can you wonder that the People of the Hills don’t 
care to be confused with that painty-winged, wand-waving, sugar-and- 
shake-your-head set of impostors? Butterfly wings, indeed! I’ve seen Sir 
Huon and a troop of his people setting off from Tintagel Castle for Hy- 
Brasil in the teeth of a sou’-westerly gale, with the spray flying all over the 
Castle, and the Horses of the Hills wild with fright. Out they’d go in a lull, 
screaming like gulls, and back they’d be driven five good miles inland 
before they could come head to wind again. Butterfly-wings! It was Magic 
— Magic as black as Merlin could make it, and the whole sea was green 
fire and white foam with singing mermaids in it. And the Horses of the 
Hills picked their way from one wave to another by the lightning flashes! 
That was how it was in the old days!’ 

‘Splendid,’ said Dan, but Una shuddered. 

Tm glad they’re gone, then; but what made the People of the Hills go 
away?’ Una asked. 


‘Different things. Pll tell you one of them some day — the thing that 
made the biggest flit of any,’ said Puck. ‘But they didn’t all flit at once. 
They dropped off, one by one, through the centuries. Most of them were 
foreigners who couldn’t stand our climate. They flitted early.’ 

‘How early?’ said Dan. 

‘A couple of thousand years or more. The fact is they began as Gods. The 
Phoenicians brought some over when they came to buy tin; and the Gauls, 
and the Jutes, and the Danes, and the Frisians, and the Angles brought more 
when they landed. They were always landing in those days, or being driven 
back to their ships, and they always brought their Gods with them. England 
is a bad country for Gods. Now, I began as I mean to go on. A bowl of 
porridge, a dish of milk, and a little quiet fun with the country folk in the 
lanes was enough for me then, as it is now. I belong here, you see, and I 
have been mixed up with people all my days. But most of the others 
insisted on being Gods, and having temples, and altars, and priests, and 
sacrifices of their own.’ 

‘People burned in wicker baskets?’ said Dan. ‘Like Miss Blake tells us 
about?’ 

‘All sorts of sacrifices,’ said Puck. ‘If it wasn’t men, it was horses, or 
cattle, or pigs, or metheglin — that’s a sticky, sweet sort of beer. J never 
liked it. They were a stiff-necked, extravagant set of idols, the Old Things. 


But what was the result? Men don’t like being sacrificed at the best of 
times; they don’t even like sacrificing their farm-horses. After a while, men 
simply left the Old Things alone, and the roofs of their temples fell in, and 
the Old Things had to scuttle out and pick up a living as they could. Some 
of them took to hanging about trees, and hiding in graves and groaning o’ 
nights. If they groaned loud enough and long enough they might frighten a 
poor countryman into sacrificing a hen, or leaving a pound of butter for 
them. I remember one Goddess called Belisama. She became a common 
wet water-spirit somewhere in Lancashire. And there were hundreds of 
other friends of mine. First they were Gods. Then they were People of the 
Hills, and then they flitted to other places because they couldn’t get on with 
the English for one reason or another. There was only one Old Thing, I 
remember, who honestly worked for his living after he came down in the 
world. He was called Weland, and he was a smith to some Gods. I’ve 
forgotten their names, but he used to make them swords and spears. I think 
he claimed kin with Thor of the Scandinavians.’ 

‘Heroes of Asgard Thor?’ said Una. She had been reading the book. 

‘Perhaps,’ answered Puck. ‘None the less, when bad times came, he 
didn’t beg or steal. He worked; and I was lucky enough to be able to do him 
a good turn.’ 

‘Tell us about it,’ said Dan. ‘I think I like hearing of Old Things.’ 

They rearranged themselves comfortably, each chewing a grass stem. 
Puck propped himself on one strong arm and went on: 

‘Let’s think! I met Weland first on a November afternoon in a sleet 
storm, on Pevensey Level — — ’ 

‘Pevensey? Over the hill, you mean?’ Dan pointed south. 

“Yes; but it was all marsh in those days, right up to Horsebridge and 
Hydeneye. I was on Beacon Hill — they called it Brunanburgh then — 
when I saw the pale flame that burning thatch makes, and I went down to 
look. Some pirates — I think they must have been Peofn’s men — were 
burning a village on the Levels, and Weland’s image — a big, black 
wooden thing with amber beads round his neck — lay in the bows of a 
black thirty-two-oar galley that they had just beached. Bitter cold it was! 
There were icicles hanging from her deck and the oars were glazed over 
with ice, and there was ice on Weland’s lips. When he saw me he began a 
long chant in his own tongue, telling me how he was going to rule England, 
and how I should smell the smoke of his altars from Lincolnshire to the Isle 
of Wight. I didn’t care! I’d seen too many Gods charging into Old England 
to be upset about it. I let him sing himself out while his men were burning 


the village, and then I said (I don’t know what put it into my head), “Smith 
of the Gods,” I said, “the time comes when I shall meet you plying your 
trade for hire by the wayside.” ‘ 

“What did Weland say?’ said Una. ‘Was he angry?’ 

‘He called me names and rolled his eyes, and I went away to wake up the 
people inland. But the pirates conquered the country, and for centuries 
Weland was a most important God. He had temples everywhere — from 
Lincolnshire to the Isle of Wight, as he said — and his sacrifices were 
simply scandalous. To do him justice, he preferred horses to men; but men 
or horses, I knew that presently he’d have to come down in the world — 
like the other Old Things. I gave him lots of time — I gave him about a 
thousand years — and at the end of ‘em I went into one of his temples near 
Andover to see how he prospered. There was his altar, and there was his 
image, and there were his priests, and there were the congregation, and 
everybody seemed quite happy, except Weland and the priests. In the old 
days the congregation were unhappy until the priests had chosen their 
sacrifices; and so would you have been. When the service began a priest 
rushed out, dragged a man up to the altar, pretended to hit him on the head 
with a little gilt axe, and the man fell down and pretended to die. Then 
everybody shouted: “A sacrifice to Weland! A sacrifice to Weland!”’‘ 

‘And the man wasn’t really dead?’ said Una. 

‘Not a bit. All as much pretence as a dolls’ tea-party. Then they brought 
out a splendid white horse, and the priest cut some hair from its mane and 
tail and burned it on the altar, shouting, “A sacrifice!” That counted the 
same as if a man and a horse had been killed. I saw poor Weland’s face 
through the smoke, and I couldn’t help laughing. He looked so disgusted 
and so hungry, and all he had to satisfy himself was a horrid smell of 
burning hair. Just a dolls’ tea-party! 


‘I judged it better not to say anything then (‘twouldn’t have been fair), 
and the next time I came to Andover, a few hundred years later, Weland and 
his temple were gone, and there was a Christian bishop in a church there. 
None of the People of the Hills could tell me anything about him, and I 
supposed that he had left England.’ Puck turned; lay on the other elbow, and 
thought for a long time. 

‘Let’s see,’ he said at last. ‘It must have been some few years later — a 
year or two before the Conquest, I think — that I came back to Pook’s Hill 
here, and one evening I heard old Hobden talking about Weland’s Ford.’ 

‘If you mean old Hobden the hedger, he’s only seventy-two. He told me 


so himself,’ said Dan. ‘He’s a intimate friend of ours.’ 

“You’re quite right,’ Puck replied. ‘I meant old Hobden’s ninth great- 
grandfather. He was a free man and burned charcoal hereabouts. I’ve 
known the family, father and son, so long that I get confused sometimes. 
Hob of the Dene was my Hobden’s name, and he lived at the Forge cottage. 
Of course, I pricked up my ears when I heard Weland mentioned, and I 
scuttled through the woods to the Ford just beyond Bog Wood yonder.’ He 
jerked his head westward, where the valley narrows between wooded hills 
and steep hop-fields. 

‘Why, that’s Willingford Bridge,’ said Una. ‘We go there for walks often. 
There’s a kingfisher there.’ 

‘It was Weland’s Ford then, dear. A road led down to it from the Beacon 
on the top of the hill — a shocking bad road it was — and all the hillside 
was thick, thick oak-forest, with deer in it. There was no trace of Weland, 
but presently I saw a fat old farmer riding down from the Beacon under the 
greenwood tree. His horse had cast a shoe in the clay, and when he came to 
the Ford he dismounted, took a penny out of his purse, laid it on a stone, 
tied the old horse to an oak, and called out: “Smith, Smith, here is work for 
you!” Then he sat down and went to sleep. You can imagine how I felt 
when I saw a white-bearded, bent old blacksmith in a leather apron creep 
out from behind the oak and begin to shoe the horse. It was Weland himself. 
I was so astonished that I jumped out and said: “What on Human Earth are 
you doing here, Weland?”‘ 

‘Poor Weland!’ sighed Una. 

‘He pushed the long hair back from his forehead (he didn’t recognize me 
at first). Then he said: “You ought to know. You foretold it, Old Thing. Pm 
shoeing horses for hire. I’m not even Weland now,” he said. “They call me 
Wayland-Smith.”* 

‘Poor chap!’ said Dan. ‘What did you say?’ 

‘What could I say? He looked up, with the horse’s foot on his lap, and he 
said, smiling, “I remember the time when I wouldn’t have accepted this old 
bag of bones as a sacrifice, and now I’m glad enough to shoe him for a 
penny.” 

““Isn’t there any way for you to get back to Valhalla, or wherever you 
come from?” I said. 

“Tm afraid not,” he said, rasping away at the hoof. He had a wonderful 
touch with horses. The old beast was whinnying on his shoulder. “You may 
remember that I was not a gentle God in my Day and my Time and my 
Power. I shall never be released till some human being truly wishes me 


well.” 

““Surely,” said I, “the farmer can’t do less than that. You’re shoeing the 
horse all round for him.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and my nails will hold a shoe from one full moon to the 
next. But farmers and Weald clay,” said he, “are both uncommon cold and 
sour.” 

‘Would you believe it, that when that farmer woke and found his horse 
shod he rode away without one word of thanks? I was so angry that I 
wheeled his horse right round and walked him back three miles to the 
Beacon, just to teach the old sinner politeness.’ 

“Were you invisible?’ said Una. Puck nodded, gravely. 

‘The Beacon was always laid in those days ready to light, in case the 
French landed at Pevensey; and I walked the horse about and about it that 
lee-long summer night. The farmer thought he was bewitched — well, he 
was, of course — and began to pray and shout. I didn’t care! I was as good 
a Christian as he any fair-day in the County, and about four o’clock in the 
morning a young novice came along from the monastery that used to stand 
on the top of Beacon Hill.’ 

‘What’s a novice?’ said Dan. 

‘It really means a man who is beginning to be a monk, but in those days 
people sent their sons to a monastery just the same as a school. This young 
fellow had been to a monastery in France for a few months every year, and 
he was finishing his studies in the monastery close to his home here. Hugh 
was his name, and he had got up to go fishing hereabouts. His people 
owned all this valley. Hugh heard the farmer shouting, and asked him what 
in the world he meant. The old man spun him a wonderful tale about fairies 
and goblins and witches; and I know he hadn’t seen a thing except rabbits 
and red deer all that night. (The People of the Hills are like otters — they 
don’t show except when they choose.) But the novice wasn’t a fool. He 
looked down at the horse’s feet, and saw the new shoes fastened as only 
Weland knew how to fasten ‘em. (Weland had a way of turning down the 
nails that folks called the Smith’s Clinch.) 

“H’m!” said the novice. “Where did you get your horse shod?” 

‘The farmer wouldn’t tell him at first, because the priests never liked 
their people to have any dealings with the Old Things. At last he confessed 
that the Smith had done it. “What did you pay him?” said the novice. 
“Penny,” said the farmer, very sulkily. “That’s less than a Christian would 
have charged,” said the novice. “I hope you threw a ‘Thank you’ into the 
bargain.” “No,” said the farmer; “Wayland-Smith’s a heathen.” “Heathen or 


no heathen,” said the novice, “you took his help, and where you get help 
there you must give thanks.” “What?” said the farmer — he was in a 
furious temper because I was walking the old horse in circles all this time 
— ”What, you young jackanapes?” said he. “Then by your reasoning I 
ought to say ‘Thank you’ to Satan if he helped me?” “Don’t roll about up 
there splitting reasons with me,” said the novice. “Come back to the Ford 
and thank the Smith, or you’ ll be sorry.” 

‘Back the farmer had to go. I led the horse, though no one saw me, and 
the novice walked beside us, his gown swishing through the shiny dew and 
his fishing-rod across his shoulders, spear-wise. When we reached the Ford 
again — it was five o’clock and misty still under the oaks — the farmer 
simply wouldn’t say “Thank you.” He said he’d tell the Abbot that the 
novice wanted him to worship heathen Gods. Then Hugh the novice lost his 
temper. He just cried, “Out!” put his arm under the farmer’s fat leg, and 
heaved him from his saddle on to the turf, and before he could rise he 
caught him by the back of the neck and shook him like a rat till the farmer 
growled, “Thank you, Wayland-Smith.”‘ 

‘Did Weland see all this?’ said Dan. 

‘Oh yes, and he shouted his old war-cry when the farmer thudded on to 
the ground. He was delighted. Then the novice turned to the oak tree and 
said, “Ho, Smith of the Gods! I am ashamed of this rude farmer; but for all 
you have done in kindness and charity to him and to others of our people, I 
thank you and wish you well.” Then he picked up his fishing-rod — it 

looked more like a tall spear than ever — and tramped off down your 
valley.’ 

‘And what did poor Weland do?’ said Una. 

‘He laughed and he cried with joy, because he had been released at last, 
and could go away. But he was an honest Old Thing. He had worked for his 
living and he paid his debts before he left. “I shall give that novice a gift,” 
said Weland. “A gift that shall do him good the wide world over and Old 
England after him. Blow up my fire, Old Thing, while I get the iron for my 
last task.” Then he made a sword — a dark-grey, wavy-lined sword — and I 
blew the fire while he hammered. By Oak, Ash and Thorn, I tell you, 
Weland was a Smith of the Gods! He cooled that sword in running water 
twice, and the third time he cooled it in the evening dew, and he laid it out 
in the moonlight and said Runes (that’s charms) over it, and he carved 
Runes of Prophecy on the blade. “Old Thing,” he said to me, wiping his 
forehead, “this is the best blade that Weland ever made. Even the user will 
never know how good it is. Come to the monastery.” 


“We went to the dormitory where the monks slept, we saw the novice fast 
asleep in his cot, and Weland put the sword into his hand, and I remember 
the young fellow gripped it in his sleep. Then Weland strode as far as he 
dared into the Chapel and threw down all his shoeing-tools — his hammers 
and pincers and rasps — to show that he had done with them for ever. It 
sounded like suits of armour falling, and the sleepy monks ran in, for they 
thought the monastery had been 
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Then he made a sword 





attacked by the French. The novice came first of all, waving his new 
sword and shouting Saxon battle-cries. When they saw the shoeing-tools 
they were very bewildered, till the novice asked leave to speak, and told 
what he had done to the farmer, and what he had said to Wayland-Smith, 
and how, though the dormitory light was burning, he had found the 
wonderful rune-carved sword in his cot. 

‘The Abbot shook his head at first, and then he laughed and said to the 
novice: “Son Hugh, it needed no sign from a heathen God to show me that 
you will never be a monk. Take your sword, and keep your sword, and go 


with your sword, and be as gentle as you are strong and courteous. We will 
hang up the Smith’s tools before the Altar,” he said, “because, whatever the 
Smith of the Gods may have been, in the old days, we know that he worked 
honestly for his living and made gifts to Mother Church.” Then they went 
to bed again, all except the novice, and he sat up in the garth playing with 
his sword. Then Weland said to me by the stables: “Farewell, Old Thing; 
you had the right of it. You saw me come to England, and you see me go. 
Farewell!” 

‘With that he strode down the hill to the corner of the Great Woods — 
Woods Corner, you call it now — to the very place where he had first 
landed — and I heard him moving through the thickets towards 
Horsebridge for a little, and then he was gone. That was how it happened. I 
saw it.’ 

Both children drew a long breath. 


‘But what happened to Hugh the novice?’ said Una. 

‘And the sword?’ said Dan. 

Puck looked down the meadow that lay all quiet and cool in the shadow 
of Pook’s Hill. A corncrake jarred in a hay-field near by, and the small 
trouts of the brook began to jump. A big white moth flew unsteadily from 
the alders and flapped round the children’s heads, and the least little haze of 
water-mist rose from the brook. 

‘Do you really want to know?’ Puck said. 

“We do,’ cried the children. ‘Awfully!’ 

‘Very good. I promised you that you shall see What you shall see, and 
you shall hear What you shall hear, though It shall have happened three 
thousand year; but just now it seems to me that, unless you go back to the 
house, people will be looking for you. Pl walk with you as far as the gate.’ 

“Will you be here when we come again?’ they asked. 

‘Surely, sure-ly,’ said Puck. ‘I’ve been here some time already. One 
minute first, please.’ 

He gave them each three leaves — one of Oak, one of Ash and one of 
Thorn. 

‘Bite these,’ said he. ‘Otherwise you might be talking at home of what 
you’ve seen and heard, and — if I know human beings — they’d send for 
the doctor. Bite!’ 

They bit hard, and found themselves walking side by side to the lower 
gate. Their father was leaning over it. 

‘And how did your play go?’ he asked. 


‘Oh, splendidly,’ said Dan. ‘Only afterwards, I think, we went to sleep. it 
was very hot and quiet. Don’t you remember, Una?’ 

Una shook her head and said nothing. 

‘I see,’ said her father. 

‘Late — late in the evening Kilmeny came home, For Kilmeny had been 
she could not tell where, And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. 

But why are you chewing leaves at your time of life, daughter? For fun?’ 

‘No. It was for something, but I can’t azactly remember,’ said Una. 

And neither of them could till — — 





A TREE SONG 


Of all the trees that grow so fair,Old England to adorn, Greater are none 
beneath the Sun, Than Oak, and Ash, and Thorn. Sing Oak, and Ash, and 
Thorn, good Sirs (All of a Midsummer morn)! Surely we sing no little thing, 
In Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 

Oak of the Clay lived many a day,Or ever Æneas began; Ash of the Loam 
was a lady at home, When Brut was an outlaw man; Thorn of the Down saw 
New Troy Town (From which was London born); Witness hereby the 
ancientry Of Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 

Yew that is old in churchyard mould,He breedeth a mighty bow; Alder for 
shoes do wise men choose, And beech for cups also. But when ye have 
killed, and your bowl is spilled, And your shoes are clean outworn, Back ye 
must speed for all that ye need, To Oak and Ash and Thorn! 

Ellum she hateth mankind, and waitethTill every gust be laid, To drop a 
limb on the head of him That anyway trusts her shade: But whether a lad be 
sober or sad, Or mellow with ale from the horn, He will take no wrong 
when he lieth along ‘Neath Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 

Oh, do not tell the Priest our plight,Or he would call it a sin; But — we 
have been out in the woods all night, A-conjuring Summer in! And we bring 
you news by word of mouth — Good news for cattle and corn — Now is the 
Sun come up from the South, With Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 

Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, good Sirs(All of a Midsummer morn)! 
England shall bide till Judgement Tide, By Oak and Ash and Thorn! 


Young Men at the Manor 


They were fishing, a few days later, in the bed of the brook that for 
centuries had cut deep into the soft valley soil. The trees closing overhead 
made long tunnels through which the sunshine worked in blobs and patches. 
Down in the tunnels were bars of sand and gravel, old roots and trunks 
covered with moss or painted red by the irony water; foxgloves growing 
lean and pale towards the light; clumps of fern and thirsty shy flowers who 
could not live away from moisture and shade. In the pools you could see the 
wave thrown up by the trouts as they charged hither and yon, and the pools 
were joined to each other — except in flood time, when all was one brown 
rush — by sheets of thin broken water that poured themselves chuckling 
round the darkness of the next bend. 

This was one of the children’s most secret hunting-grounds, and their 
particular friend, old Hobden the hedger, had shown them how to use it. 
Except for the click of a rod hitting a low willow, or a switch and tussle 
among the young ash-leaves as a line hung up for the minute, nobody in the 
hot pasture could have guessed what game was going on among the trouts 
below the banks. 


‘We’ ve got half-a-dozen,’ said Dan, after a warm, wet hour. ‘I vote we go 
up to Stone Bay and try Long Pool.’ 

Una nodded — most of her talk was by nods — and they crept from the 
gloom of the tunnels towards the tiny weir that turns the brook into the mill- 
stream. Here the banks are low and bare, and the glare of the afternoon sun 
on the Long Pool below the weir makes your eyes ache. 

When they were in the open they nearly fell down with astonishment. A 
huge grey horse, whose tail-hairs crinkled the glassy water, was drinking in 
the pool, and the ripples about his muzzle flashed like melted gold. On his 
back sat an old, white-haired man dressed in a loose glimmery gown of 
chain-mail. He was bare-headed, and a nut-shaped iron helmet hung at his 
saddle-bow. His reins were of red leather five or six inches deep, scalloped 
at the edges, and his high padded saddle with its red girths was held fore 
and aft by a red leather breastband and crupper. 

‘Look!’ said Una, as though Dan were not staring his very eyes out. ‘It’s 
like the picture in your room — ”Sir Isumbras at the Ford”.’ 

The rider turned towards them, and his thin, long face was just as sweet 


and gentle as that of the knight who carries the children in that picture. 

‘They should be here now, Sir Richard,’ said Puck’s deep voice among 
the willow-herb. 

‘They are here,’ the knight said, and he smiled at Dan with the string of 
trouts in his hand. ‘There seems no great change in boys since mine fished 
this water.’ 

‘If your horse has drunk, we shall be more at ease in the Ring,’ said Puck; 
and he nodded to the children as though he had never magicked away their 
memories a week before. 

The great horse turned and hoisted himself into the pasture with a kick 
and a scramble that tore the clods down rattling. 

“Your pardon!’ said Sir Richard to Dan. ‘When these lands were mine, I 
never loved that mounted men should cross the brook except by the paved 
ford. But my Swallow here was thirsty, and I wished to meet you.’ 

“We’re very glad you’ve come, sir,’ said Dan. ‘It doesn’t matter in the 
least about the banks.’ 

He trotted across the pasture on the sword side of the mighty horse, and it 
was a mighty iron-handled sword that swung from Sir Richard’s belt. Una 
walked behind with Puck. She remembered everything now. 

‘I’m sorry about the Leaves,’ he said, ‘but it would never have done if 
you had gone home and told, would it?’ 

‘I s’pose not,’ Una answered. ‘But you said that all the fair — People of 
the Hills had left England.’ 

‘So they have; but I told you that you should come and go and look and 
know, didn’t I? The knight isn’t a fairy. He’s Sir Richard Dalyngridge, a 
very old friend of mine. He came over with William the Conqueror, and he 
wants to see you particularly.’ 


‘What for?’ said Una. 

‘On account of your great wisdom and learning,’ Puck replied, without a 
twinkle. 

‘Us?’ said Una. ‘Why, I don’t know my Nine Times — not to say it 
dodging, and Dan makes the most awful mess of fractions. He can’t mean 
us!’ 

‘Una!’ Dan called back. ‘Sir Richard says he is going to tell what 
happened to Weland’s sword. He’s got it. Isn’t it splendid?’ 

‘Nay — nay,’ said Sir Richard, dismounting as they reached the Ring, in 
the bend of the mill-stream bank. ‘It is you that must tell me, for I hear the 
youngest child in our England today is as wise as our wisest clerk.’ He 


slipped the bit out of Swallow’s mouth, dropped the ruby-red reins over his 
head, and the wise horse moved off to graze. 

Sir Richard (they noticed he limped a little) unslung his great sword. 

‘That’s it,’ Dan whispered to Una. 

‘This is the sword that Brother Hugh had from Wayland-Smith,’ Sir 
Richard said. ‘Once he gave it me, but I would not take it; but at the last it 
became mine after such a fight as never christened man fought. See!’ He 
half drew it from its sheath and turned it before them. On either side just 
below the handle, where the Runic letters shivered as though they were 
alive, were two deep gouges in the dull, deadly steel. ‘Now, what Thing 
made those?’ said he. ‘I know not, but you, perhaps, can say.’ 

‘Tell them all the tale, Sir Richard,’ said Puck. ‘It concerns their land 
somewhat.’ 


“Yes, from the very beginning,’ Una pleaded, for the knight’s good face 
and the smile on it more than ever reminded her of ‘Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford’. 

They settled down to listen, Sir Richard bare-headed to the sunshine, 
dandling the sword in both hands, while the grey horse cropped outside the 
Ring, and the helmet on the saddle-bow clinged softly each time he jerked 
his head. 

‘From the beginning, then,’ Sir Richard said, ‘since it concerns your land, 
I will tell the tale. When our Duke came out of Normandy to take his 
England, great knights (have ye heard?) came and strove hard to serve the 
Duke, because he promised them lands here, and small knights followed the 
great ones. My folk in Normandy were poor; but a great knight, Engerrard 
of the Eagle — Engenulf De Aquila — who was kin to my father, followed 
the Earl of Mortain, who followed William the Duke, and I followed De 
Aquila. Yes, with thirty men-at-arms out of my father’s house and a new 
sword, I set out to conquer England three days after I was made knight. I 
did not then know that England would conquer me. We went up to 
Santlache with the rest — a very great host of us.’ 


‘Does that mean the Battle of Hastings — ‘Ten Sixty-Six?’ Una 
whispered, and Puck nodded, so as not to interrupt. 
‘At Santlache, over the hill yonder’ — he pointed south-eastward 


towards Fairlight — ’we found Harold’s men. We fought. At the day’s end 
they ran. My men went with De Aquila’s to chase and plunder, and in that 
chase Engerrard of the Eagle was slain, and his son Gilbert took his banner 
and his men forward. This I did not know till after, for Swallow here was 


cut in the flank, so I stayed to wash the wound at a brook by a thorn. There 
a single Saxon cried out to me in French, and we fought together. I should 
have known his voice, but we fought together. For a long time neither had 
any advantage, till by pure ill-fortune his foot slipped and his sword flew 
from his hand. Now I had but newly been made knight, and wished, above 
all, to be courteous and fameworthy, so I forbore to strike and bade him get 
his sword again. “A plague on my sword,” said he. “It has lost me my first 
fight. You have spared my life. Take my sword.” He held it out to me, but 
as I stretched my hand the sword groaned like a stricken man, and I leaped 
back crying, “Sorcery!” 

[The children looked at the sword as though it might speak again. ] 

‘Suddenly a clump of Saxons ran out upon me and, seeing a Norman 
alone, would have killed me, but my Saxon cried out that I was his prisoner, 
and beat them off. Thus, see you, he saved my life. He put me on my horse 
and led me through the woods ten long miles to this valley.’ 

‘To here, d’ you mean?’ said Una. 

‘To this very valley. We came in by the Lower Ford under the King’s Hill 
yonder’ — he pointed eastward where the valley widens. 

‘And was that Saxon Hugh the novice?’ Dan asked. 


“Yes, and more than that. He had been for three years at the monastery at 
Bec by Rouen, where’ — Sir Richard chuckled — ’the Abbot Herluin 
would not suffer me to remain.’ 

‘Why wouldn’t he?’ said Dan. 

‘Because I rode my horse into the refectory, when the scholars were at 
meat, to show the Saxon boys we Normans were not afraid of an Abbot. It 
was that very Saxon Hugh tempted me to do it, and we had not met since 
that day. I thought I knew his voice even inside my helmet, and, for all that 
our Lords fought, we each rejoiced we had not slain the other. He walked 
by my side, and he told me how a Heathen God, as he believed, had given 
him his sword, but he said he had never heard it sing before. I remember I 
warned him to beware of sorcery and quick enchantments.’ Sir Richard 
smiled to himself. ‘I was very young — very young! 

“When we came to his house here we had almost forgotten that we had 
been at blows. It was near midnight, and the Great Hall was full of men and 
women waiting news. There I first saw his sister, the Lady A‘lueva, of 
whom he had spoken to us in France. She cried out fiercely at me, and 
would have had me hanged in that hour, but her brother said that I had 
spared his life — he said not how he saved mine from the Saxons — and 


that our Duke had won the day; and even while they wrangled over my poor 
body, of a sudden he fell down in a swoon from his wounds. 

‘““This is thy fault,” said the Lady Ælueva to me, and she kneeled above 
him and called for wine and cloths. 

“If I had known,” I answered, “he should have ridden and I walked. But 
he set me on my horse; he made no complaint; he walked beside me and 
spoke merrily throughout. I pray I have done him no harm.” 

““Thou hast need to pray,” she said, catching up her underlip. “If he dies, 
thou shalt hang.” 

‘They bore off Hugh to his chamber; but three tall men of the house 
bound me and set me under the beam of the Great Hall with a rope round 
my neck. The end of the rope they flung over the beam, and they sat them 
down by the fire to wait word whether Hugh lived or died. They cracked 
nuts with their knife-hilts the while.’ 

‘And how did you feel?’ said Dan. 

‘Very weary; but I did heartily pray for my schoolmate Hugh his health. 
About noon I heard horses in the valley, and the three men loosed my ropes 
and fled out, and De Aquila’s men rode up. Gilbert de Aquila came with 
them, for it was his boast that, like his father, he forgot no man that served 
him. He was little, like his father, but terrible, with a nose like an eagle’s 
nose and yellow eyes like an eagle. He rode tall warhorses — roans, which 
he bred himself — and he could never abide to be helped into the saddle. 
He saw the rope hanging from the beam and laughed, and his men laughed, 
for I was too stiff to rise. 

‘““This is poor entertainment for a Norman knight,” he said, “but, such as 
it is, let us be grateful. Show me, boy, to whom thou owest most, and we 
will pay them out of hand.”‘ 

“What did he mean? To kill ‘em?’ said Dan. 

‘Assuredly. But I looked at the Lady Ælueva where she stood among her 
maids, and her brother beside her. De Aquila’s men had driven them all into 
the Great Hall.’ 

“Was she pretty?’ said Una. 

‘In all my long life I have never seen woman fit to strew rushes before 
my Lady Ælueva,’ the knight replied, quite simply and quietly. ‘As I looked 
at her I thought I might save her and her house by a jest. 

““Seeing that I came somewhat hastily and without warning,” said I to 
De Aquila, “I have no fault to find with the courtesy that these Saxons have 
shown me.” But my voice shook. It is — it was not good to jest with that 
little man. 


‘All were silent awhile, till De Aquila laughed. “Look, men — a 
miracle,” said he. “The fight is scarce sped, my father is not yet buried, and 
here we find our youngest knight already set down in his Manor, while his 
Saxons — ye can see it in their fat faces — have paid him homage and 
service! By the Saints,” he said, rubbing his nose, “I never thought England 
would be so easy won! Surely I can do no less than give the lad what he has 
taken. This Manor shall be thine, boy,” he said, “till I come again, or till 
thou art slain. Now, mount, men, and ride. We follow our Duke into Kent to 
make him King of England.” 

‘He drew me with him to the door while they brought his horse — a lean 
roan, taller than my Swallow here, but not so well girthed. 

““Hark to me,” he said, fretting with his great war-gloves. “I have given 
thee this Manor, which is a Saxon hornets’ nest, and I think thou wilt be 
slain in a month — as my father was slain. Yet if thou canst keep the roof 
on the hall, the thatch on the barn, and the plough in the furrow till I come 
back, thou shalt hold the Manor from me; for the Duke has promised our 
Earl Mortain all the lands by Pevensey, and Mortain will give me of them 
what he would have given my father. God knows if thou or I shall live till 
England is won; but remember, boy, that here and now fighting is 
foolishness and” — he reached for the reins — ”craft and cunning is all.” 

“Alas, I have no cunning,” said I. 

“Not yet,” said he, hopping abroad, foot in stirrup, and poking his horse 
in the belly with his toe. “Not yet, but I think thou hast a good teacher. 
Farewell! Hold the Manor and live. Lose the Manor and hang,” he said, and 
spurred out, his shield-straps squeaking behind him. 

‘So, children, here was I, little more than a boy, and Santlache fight not 
two days old, left alone with my thirty men-at-arms, in a land I knew not, 
among a people whose tongue I could not speak, to hold down the land 
which I had taken from them.’ 

‘And that was here at home?’ said Una. 

“Yes, here. See! From the Upper Ford, Weland’s Ford, to the Lower Ford, 
by the Belle Allée, west and east it ran half a league. From 








the Beacon of Brunanburgh behind us here, south and north it ran a full 
league — and all the woods were full of broken men from Santlache, Saxon 
thieves, Norman plunderers, robbers, and deer-stealers. A hornets’ nest 
indeed! 

‘When De Aquila had gone, Hugh would have thanked me for saving 
their lives; but the Lady A‘lueva said that I had done it only for the sake of 
receiving the Manor. 

“How could I know that De Aquila would give it me?” I said. “If I had 
told him I had spent my night in your halter he would have burned the place 
twice over by now.” 

““Tf any man had put my neck in a rope,” she said, “I would have seen his 
house burned thrice over before J would have made terms.” 

““But it was a woman,” I said; and I laughed, and she wept and said that I 
mocked her in her captivity. 

“Lady,” said I, “there is no captive in this valley except one, and he is 
not a Saxon.” 

‘At this she cried that I was a Norman thief, who came with false, sweet 
words, having intended from the first to turn her out in the fields to beg her 
bread. Into the fields! She had never seen the face of war! 


‘I was angry, and answered, “This much at least I can disprove, for I 
swear” — and on my sword-hilt I swore it in that place — ”I swear I will 
never set foot in the Great Hall till the Lady Ælueva herself shall summon 
me there.” 

‘She went away, saying nothing, and I walked out, and Hugh limped after 
me, whistling dolorously (that is a custom of the English), and we came 
upon the three Saxons that had bound me. They were now bound by my 
men-at-arms, and behind them stood some fifty stark and sullen churls of 
the House and the Manor, waiting to see what should fall. We heard De 
Aquila’s trumpets blow thin through the woods Kentward. 

““Shall we hang these?” said my men. 

“Then my churls will fight,” said Hugh, beneath his breath; but I bade 
him ask the three what mercy they hoped for. 

“None,” said they all. “She bade us hang thee if our master died. And 
we would have hanged thee. There is no more to it.” 

‘As I stood doubting, a woman ran down from the oak wood above the 
King’s Hill yonder, and cried out that some Normans were driving off the 
swine there. 

“Norman or Saxon,” said I, “we must beat them back, or they will rob us 
every day. Out at them with any arms ye have!” So I loosed those three 
carles and we ran together, my men-at-arms and the Saxons with bills and 
axes which they had hidden in the thatch of their huts, and Hugh led them. 
Half-way up the King’s Hill we found a false fellow from Picardy — a 
sutler that sold wine in the Duke’s camp — with a dead knight’s shield on 
his arm, a stolen horse under him, and some ten or twelve wastrels at his 
tail, all cutting and slashing at the pigs. We beat them off, and saved our 
pork. One hundred and seventy pigs we saved in that great battle.’ Sir 
Richard laughed. 


‘That, then, was our first work together, and I bade Hugh tell his folk that 
so would I deal with any man, knight or churl, Norman or Saxon, who stole 
as much as one egg from our valley. Said he to me, riding home: “Thou hast 
gone far to conquer England this evening.” I answered: “England must be 
thine and mine, then. Help me, Hugh, to deal aright with these people. 
Make them to know that if they slay me De Aquila will surely send to slay 
them, and he will put a worse man in my place.” “That may well be true,” 
said he, and gave me his hand. “Better the devil we know than the devil we 
know not, till we can pack you Normans home.” And so, too, said his 
Saxons; and they laughed as we drove the pigs downhill. But I think some 


of them, even then, began not to hate me.’ 

‘T like Brother Hugh,’ said Una, softly. 

‘Beyond question he was the most perfect, courteous, valiant, tender, and 
wise knight that ever drew breath,’ said Sir Richard, caressing the sword. 
‘He hung up his sword — this sword — on the wall of the Great Hall, 
because he said it was fairly mine, and never he took it down till De Aquila 
returned, as I shall presently show. For three months his men and mine 
guarded the valley, till all robbers and nightwalkers learned there was 
nothing to get from us save hard tack and a hanging. Side by side we fought 
against all who came — thrice a week sometimes we fought — against 
thieves and landless knights looking for good manors. Then we were in 
some peace, and I made shift by Hugh’s help to govern the valley — for all 
this valley of yours was my Manor — as a knight should. I kept the roof on 
the hall and the thatch on the barn, but ... the English are a bold people. His 
Saxons would laugh and jest with Hugh, and Hugh with them, and — this 
was marvellous to me — if even the meanest of them said that such and 
such a thing was the Custom of the Manor, then straightway would Hugh 
and such old men of the Manor as might be near forsake everything else to 
debate the matter — I have seen them stop the Mill with the corn half 
ground — and if the custom or usage were proven to be as it was said, why, 
that was the end of it, even though it were flat against Hugh, his wish and 
command. Wonderful!’ 

‘Aye,’ said Puck, breaking in for the first time. ‘The Custom of Old 
England was here before your Norman knights came, and it outlasted them, 
though they fought against it cruel.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Sir Richard. ‘I let the Saxons go their stubborn way, but 
when my own men-at-arms, Normans not six months in England, stood up 
and told me what was the custom of the country, then I was angry. Ah, good 
days! Ah, wonderful people! And I loved them all.’ 

The knight lifted his arms as though he would hug the whole dear valley, 
and Swallow, hearing the chink of his chain-mail, looked up and whinnied 
softly. 

‘At last,’ he went on, ‘after a year of striving and contriving and some 
little driving, De Aquila came to the valley, alone and without warning. 
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I saw him first at the Lower Ford, with a swineherd’s brat on his saddle- 
bow. 

““There is no need for thee to give any account of thy stewardship,” said 
he. “I have it all from the child here.” And he told me how the young thing 
had stopped his tall horse at the Ford, by waving of a branch, and crying 
that the way was barred. “And if one bold, bare babe be enough to guard 
the Ford in these days, thou hast done well,” said he, and puffed and wiped 
his head. 

‘He pinched the child’s cheek, and looked at our cattle in the flat by the 
river. 

“Both fat,” said he, rubbing his nose. “This is craft and cunning such as 
I love. What did I tell thee when I rode away, boy?” 

“Hold the Manor or hang,” said I. I had never forgotten it. 

““True. And thou hast held.” He clambered from his saddle and with his 
sword’s point cut out a turf from the bank and gave it me where I kneeled.’ 

Dan looked at Una, and Una looked at Dan. 

‘That’s seizin,’ said Puck, in a whisper. 

““Now thou art lawfully seized of the Manor, Sir Richard,” said he — 
*twas the first time he ever called me that — ”thou and thy heirs for ever. 


This must serve till the King’s clerks write out thy title on a parchment. 
England is all ours — if we can hold it.” 

““What service shall I pay?” I asked, and I remember I was proud beyond 
words. 

““Knight’s fee, boy, knight’s fee!” said he, hopping round his horse on 
one foot. (Have I said he was little, and could not endure to be helped to his 
saddle?) “Six mounted men or twelve archers thou shalt send me whenever 
I call for them, and — where got you that corn?” said he, for it was near 
harvest, and our corn stood well. “I have never seen such bright straw. Send 
me three bags of the same seed yearly, and furthermore, in memory of our 
last meeting — with the rope round thy neck — entertain me and my men 
for two days of each year in the Great Hall of thy Manor.” 

“Alas!” said I, “then my Manor is already forfeit. I am under vow not to 
enter the Great Hall.” And I told him what I had sworn to the Lady 
A‘lueva.’ 

‘And hadn’t you ever been into the house since?’ said Una. 

‘Never,’ Sir Richard answered, smiling. ‘I had made me a little hut of 
wood up the hill, and there I did justice and slept ... De Aquila wheeled 
aside, and his shield shook on his back. “No matter, boy,” said he. “I will 
remit the homage for a year.”‘ 

‘He meant Sir Richard needn’t give him dinner there the first year,’ Puck 
explained. 

‘De Aquila stayed with me in the hut, and Hugh, who could read and 
write and cast accounts, showed him the Roll of the Manor, in which were 
written all the names of our fields and men, and he asked a thousand 
questions touching the land, the timber, the grazing, the mill, and the fish- 
ponds, and the worth of every man in the valley. But never he named the 
Lady A‘lueva’s name, nor went he near the Great Hall. By night he drank 
with us in the hut. Yes, he sat on the straw like an eagle ruffled in her 
feathers, his yellow eyes rolling above the cup, and he pounced in his talk 
like an eagle, swooping from one thing to another, but always binding fast. 
Yes; he would lie still awhile, and then rustle in the straw, and speak 
sometimes as though he were King William himself, and anon he would 
speak in parables and tales, and if at once we saw not his meaning he would 
yerk us in the ribs with his scabbarded sword. 

“Look you, boys,” said he, “I am born out of my due time. Five hundred 
years ago I would have made all England such an England as neither Dane, 
Saxon, nor Norman should have conquered. Five hundred years hence I 
should have been such a counsellor to Kings as the world hath never 


dreamed of. ‘Tis all here,” said he, tapping his big head, “but it hath no play 
in this black age. Now Hugh here is a better man than thou art, Richard.” 
He had made his voice harsh and croaking, like a raven’s. 

“Truth,” said I. “But for Hugh, his help and patience and long-suffering, 
I could never have kept the Manor.” 

““Nor thy life either,” said De Aquila. “Hugh has saved thee not once, but 
a hundred times. Be still, Hugh!” he said. “Dost thou know, Richard, why 
Hugh slept, and why he still sleeps, among thy Norman men-at-arms?” 


“To be near me,” said I, for I thought this was truth. 

“Fool!” said De Aquila. “It is because his Saxons have begged him to 
rise against thee, and to sweep every Norman out of the valley. No matter 
how I know. It is truth. Therefore Hugh hath made himself an hostage for 
thy life, well knowing that if any harm befell thee from his Saxons thy 
Normans would slay him without remedy. And this his Saxons know. Is it 
true, Hugh?” 

“In some sort,” said Hugh shamefacedly; “at least, it was true half a year 
ago. My Saxons would not harm Richard now. I think they know him — 
but I judged it best to make sure.” 

‘Look, children, what that man had done — and I had never guessed it! 
Night after night had he lain down among my men-at-arms, knowing that if 
one Saxon had lifted knife against me, his life would have answered for 
mine. 

“Yes,” said De Aquila. “And he is a swordless man.” He pointed to 
Hugh’s belt, for Hugh had put away his sword — did I tell you? — the day 
after it flew from his hand at Santlache. He carried only the short knife and 
the long-bow. “Swordless and landless art thou, Hugh; and they call thee 
kin to Earl Godwin.” (Hugh was indeed of Godwin’s blood.) “The Manor 
that was thine is given to this boy and to his children for ever. Sit up and 
beg, for he can turn thee out like a dog, Hugh.” 

‘Hugh said nothing, but I heard his teeth grind, and I bade De Aquila, my 
own overlord, hold his peace, or I would stuff his words down his throat. 
Then De Aquila laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

“I warned the King,” said he, “what would come of giving England to us 
Norman thieves. Here art thou, Richard, less than two days confirmed in 
thy Manor, and already thou hast risen against thy overlord. What shall we 
do to him, Sir Hugh?” 

“I am a swordless man,” said Hugh. “Do not jest with me,” and he laid 
his head on his knees and groaned. 


““The greater fool thou,” said De Aquila, and all his voice changed; “for 
I have given thee the Manor of Dallington up the hill this half-hour since,” 
and he yerked at Hugh with his scabbard across the straw. 

“To me?” said Hugh. “I am a Saxon, and, except that I love Richard 
here, I have not sworn fealty to any Norman.” 

“In God’s good time, which because of my sins I shall not live to see, 
there will be neither Saxon nor Norman in England,” said De Aquila. “If I 
know men, thou art more faithful unsworn than a score of Normans I could 
name. Take Dallington, and join Sir Richard to fight me tomorrow, if it 
please thee!” 

“Nay,” said Hugh. “I am no child. Where I take a gift, there I render 
service”; and he put his hands between De Aquila’s, and swore to be 
faithful, and, as I remember, I kissed him, and De Aquila kissed us both. 

‘We sat afterwards outside the hut while the sun rose, and De Aquila 
marked our churls going to their work in the fields, and talked of holy 
things, and how we should govern our Manors in time to come, and of 
hunting and of horse-breeding, and of the King’s wisdom and unwisdom; 
for he spoke to us as though we were in all sorts now his brothers. Anon a 
churl stole up to me — he was one of the three I had not hanged a year ago 
— and he bellowed — which is the Saxon for whispering — that the Lady 
Ælueva would speak to me at the Great House. She walked abroad daily in 
the Manor, and it was her custom to send me word whither she went, that I 
might set an archer or two behind and in front to guard her. Very often I 
myself lay up in the woods and watched on her also. 

‘I went swiftly, and as I passed the great door it opened from within, and 
there stood my Lady Ælueva, and she said to me: “Sir Richard, will it 
please you enter your Great Hall?” Then she wept, but we were alone.’ 

The knight was silent for a long time, his face turned across the valley, 
smiling. 

‘Oh, well done!’ said Una, and clapped her hands very softly. ‘She was 
sorry, and she said so.’ 

‘Aye, she was sorry, and she said so,’ said Sir Richard, coming back with 
a little start. “Very soon — but he said it was two full hours later — De 
Aquila rode to the door, with his shield new scoured (Hugh had cleansed it), 
and demanded entertainment, and called me a false knight, that would 
starve his overlord to death. Then Hugh 
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‘Sir Richard, will it please you to enter your Great Hall?’ 








cried out that no man should work in the valley that day, and our Saxons 
blew horns, and set about feasting and drinking, and running of races, and 
dancing and singing; and De Aquila climbed upon a horse-block and spoke 
to them in what he swore was good Saxon, but no man understood it. At 
night we feasted in the Great Hall, and when the harpers and the singers 
were gone we four sat late at the high table. As I remember, it was a warm 
night with a full moon, and De Aquila bade Hugh take down his sword 
from the wall again, for the honour of the Manor of Dallington, and Hugh 
took it gladly enough. Dust lay on the hilt, for I saw him blow it off. 

‘She and I sat talking a little apart, and at first we thought the harpers had 
come back, for the Great Hall was filled with a rushing noise of music. De 
Aquila leaped up; but there was only the moonlight fretty on the floor. 

““Hearken!” said Hugh. “It is my sword,” and as he belted it on the music 
ceased. 

‘““Over Gods, forbid that I should ever belt blade like that,” said De 
Aquila. “What does it foretell?” 

“The Gods that made it may know. Last time it spoke was at Hastings, 
when I lost all my lands. Belike it sings now that I have new lands and am a 
man again,” said Hugh. 


‘He loosed the blade a little and drove it back happily into the sheath, and 
the sword answered him low and crooningly, as — as a woman would 
speak to a man, her head on his shoulder. 


‘Now that was the second time in all my life I heard this Sword sing.’... 


‘Look!’ said Una. ‘There’s Mother coming down the Long Slip. What 
will she say to Sir Richard? She can’t help seeing him.’ 

‘And Puck can’t magic us this time,’ said Dan. 

‘Are you sure?’ said Puck; and he leaned forward and whispered to Sir 
Richard, who, smiling, bowed his head. 

‘But what befell the sword and my brother Hugh I will tell on another 
time,’ said he, rising. ‘Ohé, Swallow!’ 

The great horse cantered up from the far end of the meadow, close to 
Mother. 

They heard Mother say: ‘Children, Gleason’s old horse has broken into 
the meadow again. Where did he get through?’ 

‘Just below Stone Bay,’ said Dan. ‘He tore down simple flobs of the 
bank! We noticed it just now. And we’ve caught no end of fish. We’ve been 
at it all the afternoon.’ 

And they honestly believed that they had. They never noticed the Oak, 
Ash and Thorn leaves that Puck had slyly thrown into their laps. 





SIR RICHARD’S SONG 


I followed my Duke ere I was a lover,To take from England fief and fee; But 
now this game is the other way over — But now England hath taken me! 

I had my horse, my shield and banner,And a boy’s heart, so whole and free; 
But now I sing in another manner — But now England hath taken me! 

As for my Father in his tower,Asking news of my ship at sea; He will 
remember his own hour — Tell him England hath taken me! 

As for my Mother in her bower,That rules my Father so cunningly; She 
will remember a maiden’s power — Tell her England hath taken me! 

As for my Brother in Rouen city,A nimble and naughty page is he; But he 
will come to suffer and pity — Tell him England hath taken me! 

As for my little Sister waitingIn the pleasant orchards of Normandie; Tell 
her youth is the time of mating — Tell her England hath taken me! 

As for my Comrades in camp and highway,That lift their eyebrows 
scornfully; Tell them their way is not my way — Tell them England hath 
taken me! 

Kings and Princes and Barons famed,Knights and Captains in your 
degree; Hear me a little before I am blamed — Seeing England hath taken 
me! 

Howso great man’s strength be reckoned,There are two things he cannot 
flee; Love is the first, and Death is the second — And Love, in England, 
hath taken me! 


HARP SONG OF THE DANE WOMEN 


What is a woman that you forsake her,And the hearth-fire and the home- 
acre, To go with the old grey Widow-maker? 

She has no house to lay a guest in — But one chill bed for all to rest in,That 
the pale suns and the stray bergs nest in. 

She has no strong white arms to fold you,But the ten-times-fingering 
weed to hold you Bound on the rocks where the tide has rolled you. 

Yet, when the signs of summer thicken,And the ice breaks, and the birch- 
buds quicken, Yearly you turn from our side, and sicken — 

Sicken again for the shouts and the slaughters, — You steal away to the 
lapping waters,And look at your ship in her winter quarters. 

You forget our mirth, and talk at the tables,The kine in the shed and the 
horse in the stables — To pitch her sides and go over her cables! 

Then you drive out where the storm-clouds swallow:And the sound of 
your oar-blades falling hollow Is all we have left through the months to 
follow. 

Ah, what is a Woman that you forsake her,And the hearth-fire and the 
home-acre, To go with the old grey Widow-maker ? 





The Knights of the Joyous Venture 


It was too hot to run about in the open, so Dan asked their friend, old 
Hobden, to take their own dinghy from the pond and put her on the brook at 
the bottom of the garden. Her painted name was the Daisy, but for 
exploring expeditions she was the Golden Hind or the Long Serpent, or 
some such suitable name. Dan hiked and howked with a boat-hook (the 
brook was too narrow for sculls), and Una punted with a piece of hop-pole. 
When they came to a very shallow place (the Golden Hind drew quite three 
inches of water) they disembarked and scuffled her over the gravel by her 
tow-rope, and when they reached the overgrown banks beyond the garden 
they pulled themselves up stream by the low branches. 

That day they intended to discover the North Cape like ‘Othere, the old 
sea-captain’, in the book of verses which Una had brought with her; but on 
account of the heat they changed it to a voyage up the Amazon and the 
sources of the Nile. Even on the shaded water the air was hot and heavy 
with drowsy scents, while outside, through breaks in the trees, the sunshine 
burned the pasture like fire. The kingfisher was asleep on his watching- 
branch, and the blackbirds scarcely took the trouble to dive into the next 
bush. Dragonflies wheeling and clashing were the only things at work, 
except the moorhens and a big Red Admiral, who flapped down out of the 
sunshine for a drink. 

When they reached Otter Pool the Golden Hind grounded comfortably on 
a shallow, and they lay beneath a roof of close green, watching the water 
trickle over the flood-gates down the mossy brick chute from the mill- 
stream to the brook. A big trout — the children knew him well — rolled 
head and shoulders at some fly that sailed round the bend, while, once in 
just so often, the brook rose a fraction of an inch against all the wet pebbles, 
and they watched the slow draw and shiver of a breath of air through the 
tree-tops. Then the little voices of the slipping water began again. 

‘It’s like the shadows talking, isn’t it?’ said Una. She had given up trying 
to read. Dan lay over the bows, trailing his hands in the current. They heard 
feet on the gravel-bar that runs half across the pool and saw Sir Richard 
Dalyngridge standing over them. 

“Was yours a dangerous voyage?’ he asked, smiling. 

‘She bumped a lot, sir,’ said Dan. ‘There’s hardly any water this 
summer.’ 

‘Ah, the brook was deeper and wider when my children played at Danish 


pirates. Are you pirate-folk?’ 

‘Oh no. We gave up being pirates years ago,’ explained Una. ‘We’re 
nearly always explorers now. Sailing round the world, you know.’ 

‘Round?’ said Sir Richard. He sat him in the comfortable crotch of an old 
ash-root on the bank. ‘How can it be round?’ 

‘Wasn’t it in your books?’ Dan suggested. He had been doing geography 
at his last lesson. 

‘I can neither write nor read,’ he replied. ‘Canst thou read, child?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dan, ‘barring the very long words.’ 

‘Wonderful! Read to me, that I may hear for myself.’ 

Dan flushed, but opened the book and began — gabbling a little — at 
‘The Discoverer of the North Cape.’ 

‘Othere, the old sea-captain, Who dwelt in Helgoland, To King Alfred, 
the lover of truth, Brought a snow-white walrus tooth, That he held in his 
brown right hand.’ 

‘But — but — this I know! This is an old song! This I have heard sung! 
This is a miracle,’ Sir Richard interrupted. ‘Nay, do not stop!’ He leaned 
forward, and the shadows of the leaves slipped and slid upon his chain- 
mail. 

“I ploughed the land with horses, But my heart was ill at ease, For the 
old sea-faring men Came to me now and then With their Sagas of the 
Seas.” 

His hand fell on the hilt of the great sword. ‘This is truth,’ he cried, ‘for 
so did it happen to me,’ and he beat time delightedly to the tramp of verse 
after verse. 

“And now the land,” said Othere, “Bent southward suddenly, And I 
followed the curving shore, And ever southward bore Into a nameless sea.”‘ 

‘A nameless sea!’ he repeated. ‘So did I — so did Hugh and I.’ 

‘Where did you go? Tell us,’ said Una. 

“Wait. Let me hear all first.’ So Dan read to the poem’s very end. 

‘Good,’ said the knight. ‘That is Othere’s tale — even as I have heard the 
men in the Dane ships sing it. Not in those same valiant words, but 
something like to them.’ 

‘Have you ever explored North?’ Dan shut the book. 

‘Nay. My venture was South. Farther South than any man has fared, 
Hugh and I went down with Witta and his heathen.’ He jerked the tall sword 
forward, and leaned on it with both hands; but his eyes looked long past 
them. 

‘T thought you always lived here,’ said Una, timidly. 


“Yes; while my Lady Alueva lived. But she died. She died. Then, my 
eldest son being a man, I asked De Aquila’s leave that he should hold the 
Manor while I went on some journey or pilgrimage — to forget. De Aquila, 
whom the Second William had made Warden of Pevensey in Earl Mortain’s 
place, was very old then, but still he rode his tall, roan horses, and in the 
saddle he looked like a little white falcon. When Hugh, at Dallington, over 
yonder, heard what I did, he sent for my second son, whom being 
unmarried he had ever looked upon as his own child, and, by De Aquila’s 
leave, gave him the Manor of Dallington to hold till he should return. Then 
Hugh came with me.’ 

“When did this happen?’ said Dan. 

‘That I can answer to the very day, for as we rode with De Aquila by 
Pevensey — have I said that he was Lord of Pevensey and of the Honour of 
the Eagle? — to the Bordeaux ship that fetched him his wines yearly out of 
France, a Marsh man ran to us crying that he had seen a great black goat 
which bore on his back the body of the King, and that the goat had spoken 
to him. On that same day Red William our King, the Conqueror’s son, died 
of a secret arrow while he hunted in a forest. “This is a cross matter,” said 
De Aquila, “to meet on the threshold of a journey. If Red William be dead I 
may have to fight for my lands. Wait a little.” 

‘My Lady being dead, I cared nothing for signs and omens, nor Hugh 
either. We took that wine-ship to go to Bordeaux; but the wind failed while 
we were yet in sight of Pevensey, a thick mist hid us, and we drifted with 
the tide along the cliffs to the west. Our company was, for the most part, 
merchants returning to France, and we were laden with wool and there were 
three couple of tall hunting-dogs chained to the rail. Their master was a 
knight of Artois. His name I never learned, but his shield bore gold pieces 
on a red ground, and he limped, much as I do, from a wound which he had 
got in his youth at Mantes siege. He served the Duke of Burgundy against 
the Moors in Spain, and was returning to that war with his dogs. He sang us 
strange Moorish songs that first night, and half persuaded us to go with 
him. I was on pilgrimage to forget — which is what no pilgrimage brings. I 
think I would have gone, but ... 

‘Look you how the life and fortune of man changes! Towards morning a 
Dane ship, rowing silently, struck against us in the mist, and while we 
rolled hither and yon Hugh, leaning over the rail, fell outboard. I leaped 
after him, and we two tumbled aboard the Dane, and were caught and 
bound ere we could rise. Our own ship was swallowed up in the mist. I 
judge the Knight of the Gold Pieces muzzled his dogs with his cloak, lest 


they should give tongue and betray the merchants, for I heard their baying 
suddenly stop. 

“We lay bound among the benches till morning, when the Danes dragged 
us to the high deck by the steering-place, and their captain — Witta, he was 
called — turned us over with his foot. Bracelets of gold from elbow to 
armpit he wore, and his red hair was long as a woman’s, and came down in 
plaited locks on his shoulder. He was stout, with bowed legs and long arms. 
He spoiled us of all we had, but when he laid hand on Hugh’s sword and 
saw the runes on the blade hastily he thrust it back. Yet his covetousness 
overcame 
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him and he tried again and again, and the third time the Sword sang loud 
and angrily, so that the rowers leaned on their oars to listen. Here they all 
spoke together, screaming like gulls, and a Yellow Man, such as I have 
never seen, came to the high deck and cut our bonds. He was yellow — not 
from sickness, but by nature — yellow as honey, and his eyes stood 
endwise in his head.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ said Una, her chin on her hand. 


‘Thus,’ said Sir Richard. He put a finger to the corner of each eye, and 
pushed it up till his eyes narrowed to slits. 

‘Why, you look just like a Chinaman!’ cried Dan. ‘Was the man a 
Chinaman?’ 

‘I know not what that may be. Witta had found him half dead among ice 
on the shores of Muscovy. We thought he was a devil. He crawled before us 
and brought food in a silver dish which these sea-wolves had robbed from 
some rich abbey, and Witta with his own hands gave us wine. He spoke a 
little in French, a little in South Saxon, and much in the Northman’s tongue. 
We asked him to set us ashore, promising to pay him better ransom than he 
would get price if he sold us to the Moors — as once befell a knight of my 
acquaintance sailing from Flushing. 

“Not by my father Guthrum’s head,” said he. “The Gods sent ye into my 
ship for a luck-offering.” 

‘At this I quaked, for I knew it was still the Danes’ custom to sacrifice 
captives to their Gods for fair weather. 


“A plague on thy four long bones!” said Hugh. “What profit canst thou 
make of poor old pilgrims that can neither work nor fight?” 

““Gods forbid I should fight against thee, poor Pilgrim with the Singing 
Sword,” said he. “Come with us and be poor no more. Thy teeth are far 
apart, which is a sure sign thou wilt travel and grow rich.” 

““What if we will not come?” said Hugh. 

“Swim to England or France,” said Witta. “We are midway between the 
two. Unless ye choose to drown yourselves no hair of your head will be 
harmed here aboard. We think ye bring us luck, and I myself know the 
runes on that Sword are good.” He turned and bade them hoist sail. 

‘Hereafter all made way for us as we walked about the ship, and the ship 
was full of wonders.’ 

“What was she like?’ said Dan. 

‘Long, low, and narrow, bearing one mast with a red sail, and rowed by 
fifteen oars a-side,’ the knight answered. ‘At her bows was a deck under 
which men might lie, and at her stern another shut off by a painted door 
from the rowers’ benches. Here Hugh and I slept, with Witta and the Yellow 
Man, upon tapestries as soft as wool. I remember’ — he laughed to himself 
— ’when first we entered there a loud voice cried, “Out swords! Out 
swords! Kill, kill!” Seeing us start Witta laughed, and showed us it was but 
a great-beaked grey bird with a red tail. He sat her on his shoulder, and she 
called for bread and wine hoarsely, and prayed him to kiss her. Yet she was 


no more than a silly bird. But — ye knew this?’ He looked at their smiling 
faces. 

‘We weren’t laughing at you,’ said Una. ‘That must have been a parrot. 
It’s just what Pollies do.’ 

‘So we learned later. But here is another marvel. The Yellow Man, whose 
name was Kitai, had with him a brown box. In the box was a blue bowl 
with red marks upon the rim, and within the bowl, hanging from a fine 
thread, was a piece of iron no thicker than that grass stem, and as long, 
maybe, as my spur, but straight. In this iron, said Witta, abode an Evil Spirit 
which Kitai, the Yellow Man, had brought by Art Magic out of his own 
country that lay three years’ journey southward. The Evil Spirit strove day 
and night to return to his country, and therefore, look you, the iron needle 
pointed continually to the South.’ 

‘South?’ said Dan suddenly, and put his hand into his pocket. 

‘With my own eyes I saw it. Every day and all day long, though the ship 
rolled, though the sun and the moon and the stars were hid, this blind Spirit 
in the iron knew whither it would go, and strained to the South. Witta called 
it the Wise Iron, because it showed him his way across the unknowable 
seas.’ Again Sir Richard looked keenly at the children. ‘How think ye? Was 
it sorcery?’ 

“Was it anything like this?’ Dan fished out his old brass pocket-compass, 
that generally lived with his knife and key-ring. “The glass has got cracked, 
but the needle waggles all right, sir.’ 

The knight drew a long breath of wonder. ‘Yes, yes! The Wise Iron shook 
and swung in just this fashion. Now it is still. Now it points to the South.’ 

‘North,’ said Dan. 

‘Nay, South! There is the South,’ said Sir Richard. Then they both 
laughed, for naturally when one end of a straight compass-needle points to 
the North, the other must point to the South. 

‘Té, said Sir Richard, clicking his tongue. ‘There can be no sorcery if a 
child carries it. Wherefore does it point South — or North?’ 

‘Father says that nobody knows,’ said Una. 

Sir Richard looked relieved. ‘Then it may still be magic. It was magic to 
us. And so we voyaged. When the wind served we hoisted sail, and lay all 
up along the windward rail, our shields on our backs to break the spray. 
When it failed, they rowed with long oars; the Yellow Man sat by the Wise 
Iron, and Witta steered. At first I feared the great white-flowering waves, 
but as I saw how wisely Witta led his ship among them I grew bolder. Hugh 
liked it well from the first. My skill is not upon the water; and rocks and 


whirlpools such as we saw by the West Isles of France, where an oar caught 
on a rock and broke, are much against my stomach. We sailed South across 
a stormy sea, where by moonlight, between clouds, we saw a Flanders ship 
roll clean over and sink. Again, though Hugh laboured with Witta all night, 
I lay under the deck with the Talking Bird, and cared not whether I lived or 
died. There is a sickness of the sea which for three days is pure death! 
When we next saw land Witta said it was Spain, and we stood out to sea. 
That coast was full of ships busy in the Duke’s war against the Moors, and 
we feared to be hanged by the Duke’s men or sold into slavery by the 
Moors. So we put into a small harbour which Witta knew. At night men 
came down with loaded mules, and Witta exchanged amber out of the North 
against little wedges of iron and packets of beads in earthen pots. The pots 
he put under the decks, and the wedges of iron he laid on the bottom of the 
ship after he had cast out the stones and shingle which till then had been our 
ballast. Wine, too, he bought for lumps of sweet-smelling grey amber — a 
little morsel no bigger than a thumbnail purchased a cask of wine. But I 
speak like a merchant.’ 

‘No, no! Tell us what you had to eat,’ cried Dan. 

‘Meat dried in the sun, and dried fish and ground beans, Witta took in; 
and corded frails of a certain sweet, soft fruit, which the Moors use, which 
is like paste of figs, but with thin, long stones. Aha! Dates is the name. 

“Now,” said Witta, when the ship was loaded, “I counsel you strangers 
to pray to your Gods, for from here on, our road is No Man’s road.” He and 
his men killed a black goat for sacrifice on the bows; and the Yellow Man 
brought out a small, smiling image of dull-green stone and burned incense 
before it. Hugh and I commended ourselves to God, and Saint Barnabas, 
and Our Lady of the Assumption, who was specially dear to my Lady. We 
were not young, but I think no shame to say whenas we drove out of that 
secret harbour at sunrise over a still sea, we two rejoiced and sang as did the 
knights of old when they followed our great Duke to England. Yet was our 
leader an heathen pirate; all our proud fleet but one galley perilously 
overloaded; for guidance we leaned on a pagan sorcerer; and our port was 
beyond the world’s end. Witta told us that his father Guthrum had once in 
his life rowed along the shores of Africa to a land where naked men sold 
gold for iron and beads. There had he bought much gold, and no few 
elephants’ teeth, and thither by help of the Wise Iron would Witta go. Witta 
feared nothing — except to be poor. 

““My father told me,” said Witta, “that a great Shoal runs three days’ sail 
out from that land, and south of the shoal lies a Forest which grows in the 


sea. South and east of the Forest my father came to a place where the men 
hid gold in their hair; but all that country, he said, was full of Devils who 
lived in trees, and tore folk limb from limb. How think ye?” 

““Gold or no gold,” said Hugh, fingering his sword, “it is a joyous 
venture. Have at these Devils of thine, Witta!” 

“Venture!” said Witta sourly. “I am only a poor sea-thief. I do not set my 
life adrift on a plank for joy, or the venture. Once I beach ship again at 
Stavanger, and feel the wife’s arms round my neck, Pll seek no more 
ventures. A ship is heavier care than a wife or cattle.” 

‘He leaped down among the rowers, chiding them for their little strength 
and their great stomachs. Yet Witta was a wolf in fight, and a very fox in 
cunning. 

“We were driven South by a storm, and for three days and three nights he 
took the stern-oar, and threddled the longship through the sea. When it rose 
beyond measure he brake a pot of whale’s oil upon the water, which 
wonderfully smoothed it, and in that anointed patch he turned her head to 
the wind and threw out oars at the end of a rope, to make, he said, an anchor 
at which we lay rolling sorely, but dry. This craft his father Guthrum had 
shown him. He knew, too, all the Leech-Book of Bald, who was a wise 
doctor, and he knew the Ship-Book of Hlaf the Woman, who robbed Egypt. 
He knew all the care of a ship. 

‘After the storm we saw a mountain whose top was covered with snow 
and pierced the clouds. The grasses under this mountain, boiled and eaten, 
are a good cure for soreness of the gums and swelled ankles. We lay there 
eight days, till men in skins threw stones at us. When the heat increased 
Witta spread a cloth on bent sticks above the rowers, for the wind failed 
between the Island of the Mountain and the shore of Africa, which is east of 
it. That shore is sandy, and we rowed along it within three bowshots. Here 
we saw whales, and fish in the shape of shields, but longer than our ship. 
Some slept, some opened their mouths at us, and some danced on the hot 
waters. The water was hot to the hand, and the sky was hidden by hot, grey 
mists, out of which blew a fine dust that whitened our hair and beards of a 
morning. Here, too, were fish that flew in the air like birds. They would fall 
on the laps of the rowers, and when we went ashore we would roast and eat 
them.’ 

The knight paused to see if the children doubted him, but they only 
nodded and said, ‘Go on.’ 

‘The yellow land lay on our left, the grey sea on our right. Knight though 
I was, I pulled my oar amongst the rowers. I caught seaweed and dried it, 


and stuffed it between the pots of beads lest they should break. Knighthood 
is for the land. At sea, look you, a man is but a spurless rider on a bridleless 
horse. I learned to make strong knots in ropes — yes, and to join two ropes 
end to end, so that even Witta could scarcely see where they had been 
married. But Hugh had tenfold more sea-cunning than I. Witta gave him 
charge of the rowers of the left side. Thorkild of Borkum, a man with a 
broken nose, that wore a Norman steel cap, had the rowers of the right, and 
each side rowed and sang against the other. They saw that no man was idle. 
Truly, as Hugh said, and Witta would laugh at him, a ship is all more care 
than a Manor. 

‘How? Thus. There was water to fetch from the shore when we could 
find it, as well as wild fruit and grasses, and sand for scrubbing of the decks 
and benches to keep them sweet. Also we hauled the ship out on low 
islands and emptied all her gear, even to the iron wedges, and burned off 
the weed, that had grown on her, with torches of rush, and smoked below 
the decks with rushes dampened in salt water, as Hlaf the Woman orders in 
her Ship-Book. Once when we were thus stripped, and the ship lay propped 
on her keel, the bird cried, “Out swords!” as though she saw an enemy. 
Witta vowed he would wring her neck.’ 

‘Poor Polly! Did he?’ said Una. 

‘Nay. She was the ship’s bird. She could call all the rowers by name.... 
Those were good days — for a wifeless man — with Witta and his heathen 
— beyond the world’s end. ... After many weeks we came on the great 
Shoal which stretched, as Witta’s father had said, far out to sea. We skirted 
it till we were giddy with the sight and dizzy with the sound of bars and 
breakers, and when we reached land again we found a naked black people 
dwelling among woods, who for one wedge of iron loaded us with fruits 
and grasses and eggs. Witta scratched his head at them in sign he would buy 
gold. They had no gold, but they understood the sign (all the gold-traders 
hide their gold in their thick hair), for they pointed along the coast. They 
beat, too, on their chests with their clenched hands, and that, if we had 
known it, was an evil sign.’ 

“What did it mean?’ said Dan. 

‘Patience. Ye shall hear. We followed the coast eastward sixteen days 
(counting time by sword-cuts on the helm-rail) till we came to the Forest in 
the Sea. Trees grew there out of mud, arched upon lean and high roots, and 
many muddy waterways ran all whither into darkness, under the trees. Here 
we lost the sun. We followed the winding channels between the trees, and 
where we could not row we laid hold of the crusted roots and hauled 


ourselves along. The water was foul, and great glittering flies tormented us. 
Morning and evening a blue mist covered the mud, which bred fevers. Four 
of our rowers sickened, and were bound to their benches, lest they should 
leap overboard and be eaten by the monsters of the mud. The Yellow Man 
lay sick beside the Wise Iron, rolling his head and talking in his own 
tongue. Only the Bird throve. She sat on Witta’s shoulder and screamed in 
that noisome, silent darkness. Yes; I think it was the silence we most 
feared.’ 

He paused to listen to the comfortable home noises of the brook. 

‘When we had lost count of time among those black gullies and swashes 
we heard, as it were, a drum beat far off, and following it we broke into a 
broad, brown river by a hut in a clearing among fields of pumpkins. We 
thanked God to see the sun again. The people of the village gave the good 
welcome, and Witta scratched his head at them (for gold), and showed them 
our iron and beads. They ran to the bank — we were still in the ship — and 
pointed to our swords and bows, for always when near shore we lay armed. 
Soon they fetched store of gold in bars and in dust from their huts, and 
some great blackened elephants’ teeth. These they piled on the bank, as 
though to tempt us, and made signs of dealing blows in battle, and pointed 
up to the tree-tops, and to the forest behind. Their captain or chief sorcerer 
then beat on his chest with his fists, and gnashed his teeth. 

‘Said Thorkild of Borkum: “Do they mean we must fight for all this 
gear?” and he half drew sword. 

““Nay,” said Hugh. “I think they ask us to league against some enemy.” 

‘“T like this not,” said Witta, of a sudden. “Back into mid-stream.” 

‘So we did, and sat still all, watching the black folk and the gold they 
piled on the bank. Again we heard drums beat in the forest, and the people 
fled to their huts, leaving the gold unguarded. 

‘Then Hugh, at the bows, pointed without speech, and we saw a great 
Devil come out of the forest. He shaded his brows with his hand, and 
moistened his pink tongue between his lips — thus.’ 

‘A Devil!’ said Dan, delightfully horrified. 

“Yea. Taller than a man; covered with reddish hair. When he had well 
regarded our ship, he beat on his chest with his fists till it sounded like 
rolling drums, and came to the bank swinging all his body between his long 
arms, and gnashed his teeth at us. Hugh loosed arrow, and pierced him 
through the throat. He fell roaring, and three other Devils ran out of the 
forest and hauled him into a tall tree out of sight. Anon they cast down the 
blood-stained arrow, and lamented together among the leaves. 


Witta saw the gold on the bank; he was loath to leave it. “Sirs,” said he 
(no man had spoken till then), “yonder is what we have come so far and so 
painfully to find, laid out to our very hand. Let us row in while these Devils 
bewail themselves, and at least bear off what we may.” 

‘Bold as a wolf, cunning as a fox was Witta! He set four archers on the 
foredeck to shoot the Devils if they should leap from the tree, which was 
close to the bank. He manned ten oars a-side, and bade them watch his hand 
to row in or back out, and so coaxed he them toward the bank. But none 
would set foot ashore, though the gold was within ten paces. No man is 
hasty to his hanging! They whimpered at their oars like beaten hounds, and 
Witta bit his fingers for rage. 

‘Said Hugh of a sudden, “Hark!” At first we thought it was the buzzing 
of the glittering flies on the water; but it grew loud and fierce, so that all 
men heard.’ 

‘What?’ said Dan and Una. 

‘It was the Sword.’ Sir Richard patted the smooth hilt. ‘It sang as a Dane 
sings before battle. “I go,” said Hugh, and he leaped from the bows and fell 
among the gold. I was afraid to my four bones’ marrow, but for shame’s 
sake I followed, and Thorkild of Borkum leaped after me. None other came. 
“Blame me not,” cried Witta behind us, “I must abide by my ship.” We 
three had no time to blame or praise. We stooped to the gold and threw it 
back over our shoulders, one hand on our swords and one eye on the tree, 
which nigh overhung us. 

‘I know not how the Devils leaped down, or how the fight began. I heard 
Hugh cry: “Out! out!” as though he were at Santlache again; I saw 
Thorkild’s steel cap smitten off his head by a great hairy hand, and I felt an 
arrow from the ship whistle past my ear. They say that till Witta took his 
sword to the rowers he could not bring his ship inshore; and each one of the 
four archers said afterwards that he alone had pierced the Devil that fought 
me. I do not know. I went to it in my mail-shirt, which saved my skin. With 
long-sword and belt-dagger I fought for the life against a Devil whose very 
feet were hands, and who whirled me back and forth like a dead branch. He 
had me by the waist, my arms to my side, when an arrow from the ship 
pierced him between the shoulders, and he loosened grip. I passed my 
sword twice through him, and he crutched himself away between his long 
arms, coughing and moaning. Next, as I remember, I saw Thorkild of 
Borkum, bare-headed and smiling, leaping up and down before a Devil that 
leaped and gnashed his teeth. Then Hugh passed, his sword shifted to his 
left hand, and I wondered why I had not known that Hugh was a left- 


handed man; and thereafter I remembered nothing till I felt spray on my 
face, and we were in sunshine on the open sea. That was twenty days after.’ 

“What had happened? Did Hugh die?’the children asked. 

‘Never was such a fight fought by christened man,’ said Sir Richard. ‘An 
arrow from the ship had saved me from my Devil, and Thorkild of Borkum 
had given back before his Devil, till the bowmen on the ship could shoot it 
all full of arrows from near by; but Hugh’s Devil was cunning, and had kept 
behind trees, where no arrow could reach. Body to body there, by stark 
strength of sword and hand, had Hugh slain him, and, dying, the Thing had 
clenched his teeth on the sword. Judge what teeth they were!’ 

Sir Richard turned the sword again that the children might see the two 
great chiselled gouges on either side of the blade. 

‘Those same teeth met in Hugh’s right arm and side,’ Sir Richard went 
on. ‘I? Oh, I had no more than a broken foot and a fever. Thorkild’s ear was 
bitten, but Hugh’s arm and side clean withered away. I saw him where he 
lay along, sucking a fruit in his left hand. His flesh was wasted off his 
bones, his hair was patched with white, and his hand was blue-veined like a 
woman’s. He put his left arm round my neck and whispered, “Take my 
sword. It has been thine since Hastings, O my brother, but I can never hold 
hilt again.” We lay there on the high deck talking of Santlache, and, I think, 
of every day since Santlache, and it came so that we both wept. I was weak, 
and he little more than a shadow. 

““Nay — nay,” said Witta, at the helm-rail. “Gold is a good right arm to 
any man. Look — look at the gold!” He bade Thorkild show us the gold 
and the elephants’ teeth, as though we had been children. He had brought 
away all the gold on the bank, and twice as much more, that the people of 
the village gave him for slaying the Devils. They worshipped us as Gods, 
Thorkild 














‘Thorkild had given back before his Devil, till the bowmen on the ship 
could shoot it all full of arrows’ 





told me: it was one of their old women healed up Hugh’s poor arm.’ 

‘How much gold did you get?’asked Dan. 

‘How can I say? Where we came out with wedges of iron under the 
rowers’ feet we returned with wedges of gold hidden beneath planks. There 
was dust of gold in packages where we slept and along the side, and 
crosswise under the benches we lashed the blackened elephants’ teeth. 

““T had sooner have my right arm,” said Hugh, when he had seen all. 

‘““Ahai! That was my fault,” said Witta. “I should have taken ransom and 
landed you in France when first you came aboard, ten months ago.” 

““Tt is over-late now,” said Hugh, laughing. 

‘Witta plucked at his long shoulder-lock. “But think!” said he. “If I had 
let ye go — which I swear I would never have done, for I love ye more than 
brothers — if I had let ye go, by now ye might have been horribly slain by 
some mere Moor in the Duke of Burgundy’s war, or ye might have been 
murdered by land-thieves, or ye might have died of the plague at an inn. 
Think of this and do not blame me overmuch, Hugh. See! I will only take a 
half of the gold.” 

“I blame thee not at all, Witta,” said Hugh. “It was a joyous venture, and 


we thirty-five here have done what never men have done. If I live till 
England, I will build me a stout keep over Dallington out of my share.” 

“I will buy cattle and amber and warm red cloth for the wife,” said 
Witta, “and I will hold all the land at the head of Stavanger Fiord. Many 
will fight for me now. But first we must turn North, and with this honest 
treasure aboard I pray we meet no pirate ships.” 

“We did not laugh. We were careful. We were afraid lest we should lose 
one grain of our gold, for which we had fought Devils. 

“Where is the Sorcerer?” said I, for Witta was looking at the Wise Iron 
in the box, and I could not see the Yellow Man. 

“He has gone to his own country,” said he. “He rose up in the night 
while we were beating out of that forest in the mud, and said that he could 
see it behind the trees. He leaped out on the mud, and did not answer when 
we called; so we called no more. He left the Wise Iron, which is all that I 
care for — and see, the Spirit still points to the South.” 

“We were troubled for fear that the Wise Iron should fail us now that its 
Yellow Man had gone, and when we saw the Spirit still served us we grew 
afraid of too strong winds, and of shoals, and of careless leaping fish, and 
of all the people on all the shores where we landed.’ 

‘Why?’ said Dan. 

‘Because of the gold — because of our gold. Gold changes men 
altogether. Thorkild of Borkum did not change. He laughed at Witta for his 
fears, and at us for our counselling Witta to furl sail when the ship pitched 
at all. 

“Better be drowned out of hand,” said Thorkild of Borkum, “than go 
tied to a deck-load of yellow dust.” 








‘He was a landless man, and had been slave to some King in the East. He 
would have beaten out the gold into deep bands to put round the oars, and 
round the prow. 

“Yet, though he vexed himself for the gold, Witta waited upon Hugh like 
a woman, lending him his shoulder when the ship rolled, and tying of ropes 
from side to side that Hugh might hold by them. But for Hugh, he said — 
and so did all his men — they would never have won the gold. I remember 
Witta made a little, thin gold ring for our Bird to swing in. 

‘Three months we rowed and sailed and went ashore for fruits or to clean 
the ship. When we saw wild horsemen, riding among sand-dunes, 
flourishing spears, we knew we were on the Moors’ coast, and stood over 
north to Spain; and a strong south-west wind bore us in ten days to a coast 
of high red rocks, where we heard a hunting-horn blow among the yellow 
gorse and knew it was England. 

““Now find ye Pevensey yourselves,” said Witta. “I love not these narrow 
ship-filled seas.” 

‘He set the dried, salted head of the Devil, which Hugh had killed, high 
on our prow, and all boats fled from us. Yet, for our gold’s sake, we were 
more afraid than they. We crept along the coast by night till we came to the 


chalk cliffs, and so east to Pevensey. Witta would not come ashore with us, 
though Hugh promised him wine at Dallington enough to swim in. He was 
on fire to see his wife, and ran into the Marsh after sunset, and there he left 
us and our share of gold, and backed out on the same tide. He made no 
promise; he swore no oath; he looked for no thanks; but to Hugh, an 
armless man, and to me, an old cripple whom he could have flung into the 
sea, he passed over wedge upon wedge, packet upon packet of gold and 
dust of gold, and only ceased when we would take no more. As he stooped 
from the rail to bid us farewell he stripped off his right-arm bracelets and 
put them all on Hugh’s left, and he kissed Hugh on the cheek. I think when 
Thorkild of Borkum bade the rowers give way we were near weeping. It is 
true that Witta was an heathen and a pirate; true it is he held us by force 
many months in his ship, but I loved that bow-legged, blue-eyed man for 
his great boldness, his cunning, his skill, and, beyond all, for his simplicity.’ 

‘Did he get home all right?’ said Dan. 

‘I never knew. We saw him hoist sail under the moon-track and stand 
away. I have prayed that he found his wife and the children.’ 

‘And what did you do?’ 

“We waited on the Marsh till the day. Then I sat by the gold, all tied in an 
old sail, while Hugh went to Pevensey, and De Aquila sent us horses.’ 

Sir Richard crossed hands on his sword-hilt, and stared down stream 
through the soft warm shadows. 

‘A whole shipload of gold!’ said Una, looking at the little Golden Hind. 
‘But I’m glad I didn’t see the Devils.’ 


‘I don’t believe they were Devils,’ Dan whispered back. 

‘Eh?’ said Sir Richard. ‘Witta’s father warned him they were 
unquestionable Devils. One must believe one’s father, and not one’s 
children. What were my Devils, then?’ 

Dan flushed all over. ‘I — I only thought,’ he stammered; ‘I’ve got a 
book called The Gorilla Hunters — it’s a continuation of Coral Island, sir 
— and it says there that the gorillas (they’re big monkeys, you know) were 
always chewing iron up.’ 

‘Not always,’ said Una. ‘Only twice.’ They had been reading The Gorilla 
Hunters in the orchard. 

‘Well, anyhow, they always drummed on their chests, like Sir Richard’s 
did, before they went for people. And they built houses in trees, too.’ 

‘Ha!’ Sir Richard opened his eyes. “Houses like flat nests did our Devils 
make, where their imps lay and looked at us. I did not see them (I was sick 


after the fight), but Witta told me, and, lo, ye know it also? Wonderful! 
Were our Devils only nest-building apes? Is there no sorcery left in the 
world?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Dan, uncomfortably. ‘I’ve seen a man take 
rabbits out of a hat, and he told us we could see how he did it, if we 
watched hard. And we did.’ 

‘But we didn’t,’ said Una, sighing. ‘Oh! there’s Puck!’ 

The little fellow, brown and smiling, peered between two stems of an ash, 
nodded, and slid down the bank into the cool beside them. 


‘No sorcery, Sir Richard?’ he laughed, and blew on a full dandelion head 
he had picked. 

‘They tell me that Witta’s Wise Iron was a toy. The boy carries such an 
iron with him. They tell me our Devils were apes, called gorillas!’ said Sir 
Richard, indignantly. 

‘That is the sorcery of books,’ said Puck. ‘I warned thee they were wise 
children. All people can be wise by reading of books.’ 

‘But are the books true?’ Sir Richard frowned. ‘I like not all this reading 
and writing.’ 

“Ye-es,’ said Puck, holding the naked dandelion head at arm’s length. 
‘But if we hang all fellows who write falsely, why did De Aquila not begin 
with Gilbert the Clerk? He was false enough.’ 

‘Poor false Gilbert. Yet, in his fashion, he was bold,’ said Sir Richard. 

“What did he do?’ said Dan. 

‘He wrote,’ said Sir Richard. ‘Is the tale meet for children, think you?’ He 
looked at Puck; but ‘Tell us! Tell us!’ cried Dan and Una together. 





THORKILD’S SONG 


There’s no wind along these seas, Out oars for Stavanger! Forward all for 
Stavanger! So we must wake the white-ash breeze, Let fall for Stavanger! A 
long pull for Stavanger! 

Oh, hear the benches creak and strain! (A long pull for Stavanger!) She 
thinks she smells the Northland rain! (A long pull for Stavanger!) 

She thinks she smells the Northland snow,And she’s as glad as we to go. 

She thinks she smells the Northland rime,And the dear dark nights of 
winter-time. 

Her very bolts are sick for shore,And we — we want it ten times more! 

So all you Gods that love brave men,Send us a three-reef gale again! 

Send us a gale, and watch us come,With close-cropped canvas slashing 
home! 

But — there’s no wind in all these seas. A long pull for Stavanger! So we 
must wake the white-ash breeze, A long pull for Stavanger! 





Old Men at Pevensey 


‘It has naught to do with apes or Devils,’Sir Richard went on, in an 
undertone. ‘It concerns De Aquila, than whom there was never bolder nor 
craftier, nor more hardy knight born. And remember he was an old, old man 
at that time.’ 

‘When?’ said Dan. 

“When we came back from sailing with Witta.’ 

“What did you do with your gold?’ said Dan. 

‘Have patience. Link by link is chain-mail made. I will tell all in its 
place. We bore the gold to Pevensey on horseback — three loads of it — 
and then up to the north chamber, above the Great Hall of Pevensey Castle, 
where De Aquila lay in winter. He sat on his bed like a little white falcon, 
turning his head swiftly from one to the other as we told our tale. Jehan the 
Crab, an old sour man-at-arms, guarded the stairway, but De Aquila bade 
him wait at the stair-foot, and let down both leather curtains over the door. 
It was Jehan whom De Aquila had sent to us with the horses, and only 
Jehan had loaded the gold. When our story was told, De Aquila gave us the 
news of England, for we were as men waked from a year-long sleep. The 
Red King was dead — slain (ye remember?) the day we set sail — and 
Henry, his younger brother, had made himself King of England over the 
head of Robert of Normandy. This was the very thing that the Red King had 
done to Robert when our Great William died. Then Robert of Normandy, 
mad, as De Aquila said, at twice missing of this kingdom, had sent an army 
against England, which army had been well beaten back to their ships at 
Portsmouth. A little earlier, and Witta’s ship would have rowed through 
them. 

“And now,” said De Aquila, “half the great Barons of the North and 
West are out against the King between Salisbury and Shrewsbury, and half 
the other half wait to see which way the game shall go. They say Henry is 
overly English for their stomachs, because he hath married an English wife 
and she hath coaxed him to give back their old laws to our Saxons. (Better 
ride a horse on the bit he knows, I say!) But that is only a cloak to their 
falsehood.” He cracked his finger on the table, where the wine was spilt, 
and thus he spoke: — 

“William crammed us Norman barons full of good English acres after 
Santlache. I had my share too,” he said, and clapped Hugh on the shoulder; 
“but I warned him — I warned him before Odo rebelled — that he should 


have bidden the Barons give up their lands and lordships in Normandy if 
they would be English lords. Now they are all but princes both in England 
and Normandy — trencher-fed hounds, with a foot in one trough and both 
eyes on the other! Robert of Normandy has sent them word that if they do 
not fight for him in England he will sack and harry out their lands in 
Normandy. Therefore Clare has risen, FitzOsborne has risen, Montgomery 
has risen — whom our First William made an English Earl. Even D’Arcy is 
out with his men, whose father I remember a little hedge-sparrow knight 
nearby Caen. If Henry wins, the Barons can still flee to Normandy, where 
Robert will welcome them. If Henry loses, Robert, he says, will give them 
more lands in England. Oh, a pest — a pest on Normandy, for she will be 
our England’s curse this many a long year!” 

“Amen,” said Hugh. “But will the war come our ways, think you?” 

“Not from the North,” said De Aquila. “But the sea is always open. If 
the Barons gain the upper hand Robert will send another army into England 
for sure, and this time I think he will land here — where his father, the 
Conqueror, landed. Ye have brought your pigs to a pretty market! Half 
England alight, and gold enough on the ground” — he stamped on the bars 
beneath the table — ”to set every sword in Christendom fighting.” 

“What is to do?” said Hugh. “I have no keep at Dallington; and if we 
buried it, whom could we trust?” 

“Me,” said De Aquila. “Pevensey walls are strong. No man but Jehan, 
who is my dog, knows what is between them.” He drew a curtain by the 
shot-window and showed us the shaft of a well in the thickness of the wall. 

““T made it for a drinking-well,” he said, “but we found salt water, and it 
rises and falls with the tide. Hark!” We heard the water whistle and blow at 
the bottom. “Will it serve?” said he. 

“Needs must,” said Hugh. “Our lives are in thy hands.” So we lowered 
all the gold down except one small chest of it by De Aquila’s bed, which we 
kept as much for his delight in its weight and colour as for any of our needs. 

‘In the morning, ere we rode to our Manors, he said: “I do not say 
farewell; because ye will return and bide here. Not for love nor for sorrow, 
but to be with the gold. Have a care,” he said, laughing, “lest I use it to 
make myself Pope. Trust me not, but return!”* 

Sir Richard paused and smiled sadly. 

‘In seven days, then, we returned from our Manors — from the Manors 
which had been ours.’ 

‘And were the children quite well?’ said Una. 

‘My sons were young. Land and governance belong by right to young 


men.’ Sir Richard was talking to himself. ‘It would have broken their hearts 
if we had taken back our Manors. They made us great welcome, but we 
could see — Hugh and I could see — that our day was done. I was a cripple 
and he a one-armed man. No!’ He shook his head. ‘And therefore’ — he 
raised his voice — ’we rode back to Pevensey.’ 

‘T’m sorry,’ said Una, for the knight seemed very sorrowful. 

‘Little maid, it all passed long ago. They were young; we were old. We 
let them rule the Manors. “Aha!” cried De Aquila from his shot-window, 
when we dismounted. “Back again to earth, old foxes?” but when we were 
in his chamber above the Hall he puts his arms about us and says, 
“Welcome, ghosts! Welcome, poor ghosts!” ... Thus it fell out that we were 
rich beyond belief, and lonely. And lonely!’ 

“What did you do?’ said Dan. 

“We watched for Robert of Normandy,’ said the knight. ‘De Aquila was 
like Witta. He suffered no idleness. In fair weather we would ride along 
between Bexlei on the one side, to Cuckmere on the other — sometimes 
with hawk, sometimes with hound (there are stout hares both on the Marsh 
and the Downland), but always with an eye to the sea, for fear of fleets 
from Normandy. In foul weather he would walk on the top of his tower, 
frowning against the rain — peering here and pointing there. It always 
vexed him to think how Witta’s ship had come and gone without his 
knowledge. When the wind ceased and ships anchored, to the wharf’s edge 
he would go and, leaning on his sword among the stinking fish, would call 
to the mariners for their news from France. His other eye he kept landward 
for word of Henry’s war against the Barons. 

‘Many brought him news — jongleurs, harpers, pedlars, sutlers, priests 
and the like; and, though he was secret enough in small things, yet, if their 
news misliked him, then, regarding neither time nor place nor people, he 
would curse our King Henry for a fool or a babe. I have heard him cry 
aloud by the fishing boats: “If I were King of England I would do thus and 
thus”; and when I rode out to see that the warning-beacons were laid and 
dry, he hath often called to me from the shot-window: “Look to it, Richard! 
Do not copy our blind King, but see with thine own eyes and feel with thine 
own hands.” I do not think he knew any sort of fear. And so we lived at 
Pevensey, in the little chamber above the Hall. 

‘One foul night came word that a messenger of the King waited below. 
We were chilled after a long riding in the fog towards Bexlei, which is an 
easy place for ships to land. De Aquila sent word the man might either eat 
with us or wait till we had fed. Anon Jehan, at the stair-head, cried that he 


had called for horse, and was gone. “Pest on him!” said De Aquila. “I have 
more to do than to shiver in the Great Hall for every gadling the King 
sends. Left he no word?” 

““None,” said Jehan, “except” — he had been with De Aquila at 
Santlache — ”except he said that if an old dog could not learn new tricks it 
was time to sweep out the kennel.” 

““Oho!” said De Aquila, rubbing his nose, “to whom did he say that?” 

“To his beard, chiefly, but some to his horse’s flank as he was girthing 
up. I followed him out,” said Jehan the Crab. 

““What was his shield-mark?” 

‘““Gold horseshoes on black,” said the Crab. 

““That is one of Fulke’s men,” said De Aquila.’ 

Puck broke in very gently, ‘Gold horseshoes on black is not the Fulkes’ 
shield. The Fulkes’ arms are — —’ 


The knight waved one hand statelily. 

‘Thou knowest that evil man’s true name,’ he replied, ‘but I have chosen 
to call him Fulke because I promised him I would not tell the story of his 
wickedness so that any man might guess it. I have changed all the names in 
my tale. His children’s children may be still alive.’ 

‘True — true,’ said Puck, smiling softly. ‘It is knightly to keep faith — 
even after a thousand years.’ 

Sir Richard bowed a little and went on: — 

““Gold horseshoes on black?” said De Aquila. “I had heard Fulke had 
joined the Barons, but if this is true our King must be of the upper hand. No 
matter, all Fulkes are faithless. Still, I would not have sent the man away 
empty.” 

“He fed,” said Jehan. “Gilbert the Clerk fetched him meat and wine 
from the kitchens. He ate at Gilbert’s table.” 

‘This Gilbert was a clerk from Battle Abbey, who kept the accounts of 
the Manor of Pevensey. He was tall and pale-coloured, and carried those 
new-fashioned beads for counting of prayers. They were large brown nuts 
or seeds, and hanging from his girdle with his pen and inkhorn they clashed 
when he walked. His place was in the great fireplace. There was his table of 
accounts, and there he lay o’ nights. He feared the hounds in the Hall that 
came nosing after bones or to sleep on the warm ashes, and would slash at 
them with his beads — like a woman. When De Aquila sat in Hall to do 
justice, take fines, or grant lands, Gilbert would so write it in the Manor- 
roll. But it was none of his work to feed our guests, or to let them depart 


without his lord’s knowledge. 

‘Said De Aquila, after Jehan was gone down the stair: “Hugh, hast thou 
ever told my Gilbert thou canst read Latin hand-of-write?” 

“No,” said Hugh. “He is no friend to me, or to Odo my hound either.” 
“No matter,” said De Aquila. “Let him never know thou canst tell one 
letter from its fellow, and” — here he jerked us in the ribs with his scabbard 
— ”watch him, both of ye. There be devils in Africa, as I have heard, but by 
the Saints, there be greater devils in Pevensey!” And that was all he would 
Say. 

‘It chanced, some small while afterwards, a Norman man-at-arms would 
wed a Saxon wench of the Manor, and Gilbert (we had watched him well 
since De Aquila spoke) doubted whether her folk were free or slave. Since 
De Aquila would give them a field of good land, if she were free, the matter 
came up at the justice in Great Hall before De Aquila. First the wench’s 
father spoke; then her mother; then all together, till the hall rang and the 
hounds bayed. De Aquila held up his hands. “Write her free,” he called to 
Gilbert by the fireplace. “A? God’s name write her free, before she deafens 
me! Yes, yes,” he said to the wench that was on her knees at him; “thou art 
Cerdic’s sister, and own cousin to the Lady of Mercia, if thou wilt be silent. 
In fifty years there will be neither Norman nor Saxon, but all English,” said 
he, “and these are the men that do 








‘A’ God’s name write her free, before she deafens me!’ 
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our work!” He clapped the man-at-arms that was Jehan’s nephew on the 
shoulder, and kissed the wench, and fretted with his feet among the rushes 
to show it was finished. (The Great Hall is always bitter cold.) I stood at his 
side; Hugh was behind Gilbert in the fireplace making to play with wise 
rough Odo. He signed to De Aquila, who bade Gilbert measure the new 
field for the new couple. Out then runs our Gilbert between man and maid, 
his beads clashing at his waist, and the Hall being empty, we three sit by the 
fire. 

‘Said Hugh, leaning down to the hearthstones, “I saw this stone move 
under Gilbert’s foot when Odo snuffed at it. Look!” De Aquila digged in 
the ashes with his sword; the stone tilted; beneath it lay a parchment folden, 
and the writing atop was: “Words spoken against the King by our Lord of 
Pevensey — the second part.” 

‘Here was set out (Hugh read it us whispering) every jest De Aquila had 
made to us touching the King; every time he had called out to me from the 
shot-window, and every time he had said what he would do if he were King 
of England. Yes, day by day had his daily speech, which he never stinted, 
been set down by Gilbert, tricked out and twisted from its true meaning, yet 
withal so cunningly that none could deny who knew him that De Aquila 


had in some sort spoken those words. Ye see?’ 

Dan and Una nodded. 

‘Yes,’ said Una gravely. ‘It isn’t what you say so much. It’s what you 
mean when you say it. Like calling Dan a beast in fun. Only grown-ups 
don’t always understand.’ 

“He hath done this day by day before our very face?” said De Aquila. 

“Nay, hour by hour,” said Hugh. “When De Aquila spoke even now, in 
the Hall, of Saxons and Normans, I saw Gilbert write on a parchment, 
which he kept beside the Manor-roll, that De Aquila said soon there would 
be no Normans left in England if his men-at-arms did their work aright.” 

““Bones of the Saints!” said De Aquila. “What avail is honour or a sword 
against a pen? Where did Gilbert hide that writing? He shall eat it.” 

““Tn his breast when he ran out,” said Hugh. “Which made me look to see 
where he kept his finished stuff. When Odo scratched at this stone here, I 
saw his face change. So I was sure.” 

“He is bold,” said De Aquila. “Do him justice. In his own fashion, my 
Gilbert is bold.” 

““Overbold,” said Hugh. “Hearken here,” and he read: “Upon the Feast 
of St Agatha, our Lord of Pevensey, lying in his upper chamber, being 
clothed in his second fur gown reversed with rabbit — — ” 

““Pest on him! He is not my tire-woman!” said De Aquila, and Hugh and 
I laughed. 

““Reversed with rabbit, seeing a fog over the marshes, did wake Sir 
Richard Dalyngridge, his drunken cup-mate” (here they laughed at me) 
“and said, ‘Peer out, old fox, for God is on the Duke of Normandy’s side.”* 


““So did I. It was a black fog. Robert could have landed ten thousand 
men, and we none the wiser. Does he tell how we were out all day riding 
the Marsh, and how I near perished in a quicksand, and coughed like a sick 
ewe for ten days after?” cried De Aquila. 

“No,” said Hugh. “But here is the prayer of Gilbert himself to his master 
Fulke.” 

“Ah,” said De Aquila. “Well I knew it was Fulke. What is the price of 
my blood?” 

‘““Gilbert prayeth that when our Lord of Pevensey is stripped of his lands 
on this evidence which Gilbert hath, with fear and pains, collected — — ” 

“Fear and pains is a true word,” said De Aquila, and sucked in his 
cheeks. “But how excellent a weapon is a pen! I must learn it.” 

“He prays that Fulke will advance him from his present service to that 


honour in the Church which Fulke promised him. And lest Fulke should 
forget, he has written below, ‘To be Sacristan of Battle’.” 

‘At this De Aquila whistled. “A man who can plot against one lord can 
plot against another. When I am stripped of my lands Fulke will whip off 
my Gilbert’s foolish head. None the less Battle needs a new Sacristan. They 
tell me the Abbot Henry keeps no sort of rule there.” 

“Let the Abbot wait,” said Hugh. “It is our heads and our lands that are 
in danger. This parchment is the second part of the tale. The first has gone 
to Fulke, and so to the King, who will hold us traitors.” 


“Assuredly,” said De Aquila. “Fulke’s man took the first part that 
evening when Gilbert fed him, and our King is so beset by his brother and 
his Barons (small blame, too!) that he is mad with mistrust. Fulke has his 
ear, and pours poison into it. Presently the King gives him my land and 
yours. This is old,” and he leaned back and yawned. 

“And thou wilt surrender Pevensey without word or blow?” said Hugh. 
“We Saxons will fight your King then. I will go warn my nephew at 
Dallington. Give me a horse!” 

““Give thee a toy and a rattle,” said De Aquila. “Put back the parchment, 
and rake over the ashes. If Fulke is given my Pevensey, which is England’s 
gate, what will he do with it? He is Norman at heart, and his heart is in 
Normandy, where he can kill peasants at his pleasure. He will open 
England’s gate to our sleepy Robert, as Odo and Mortain tried to do, and 
then there will be another landing and another Santlache. Therefore I cannot 
give up Pevensey.” 

‘““Good,” said we two. 

“Ah, but wait! If my King be made, on Gilbert’s evidence, to mistrust 
me, he will send his men against me here, and while we fight, England’s 
gate is left unguarded. Who will be the first to come through thereby? Even 
Robert of Normandy. Therefore I cannot fight my King.” He nursed his 
sword — thus. 

““This is saying and unsaying like a Norman,” said Hugh. “What of our 
Manors?” 


“I do not think for myself,” said De Aquila, “nor for our King, nor for 
your lands. I think for England, for whom neither King nor Baron thinks. I 
am not Norman, Sir Richard, nor Saxon, Sir Hugh. English am I.” 

“Saxon, Norman or English,” said Hugh, “our lives are thine, however 
the game goes. When do we hang Gilbert?” 


“Never,” said De Aquila. “Who knows, he may yet be Sacristan of 
Battle, for, to do him justice, he is a good writer. Dead men make dumb 
witnesses. Wait.” 

‘““But the King may give Pevensey to Fulke. And our Manors go with it,” 
said I. “Shall we tell our sons?” 

““No. The King will not wake up a hornets’ nest in the South till he has 
smoked out the bees in the North. He may hold me a traitor; but at least he 
sees I am not fighting against him; and every day that I lie still is so much 
gain to him while he fights the Barons. If he were wise he would wait till 
that war were over before he made new enemies. But I think Fulke will play 
upon him to send for me, and if I do not obey the summons, that will, to 
Henry’s mind, be proof of my treason. But mere talk, such as Gilbert sends, 
is no proof nowadays. We Barons follow the Church, and, like Anselm, we 
speak what we please. Let us go about our day’s dealings, and say naught to 
Gilbert.” 

“Then we do nothing?” said Hugh. 

“We wait,” said De Aquila. “I am old, but still I find that the most 
grievous work I know.” 


‘And so we found it, but in the end De Aquila was right. 

‘A little later in the year, armed men rode over the hill, the Golden 
Horseshoes flying behind the King’s banner. Said De Aquila, at the window 
of our chamber: “How did I tell you? Here comes Fulke himself to spy out 
his new lands which our King hath promised him if he can bring proof of 
my treason.” 

“How dost thou know?” said Hugh. 

‘““Because that is what I would do if I were Fulke, but J should have 
brought more men. My roan horse to your old shoes,” said he, “Fulke 
brings me the King’s Summons to leave Pevensey and join the war.” He 
sucked in his cheeks and drummed on the edge of the shaft, where the water 
sounded all hollow. 

“Shall we go?” said I. 

“Go! At this time of year? Stark madness,” said he. “Take me from 
Pevensey to fisk and flyte through fern and forest, and in three days 
Robert’s keels would be lying on Pevensey mud with ten thousand men! 
Who would stop them — Fulke?” 

‘The horns blew without, and anon Fulke cried the King’s Summons at 
the great door, that De Aquila with all men and horse should join the King’s 
camp at Salisbury. 


“How did I tell you?” said De Aquila. “There are twenty Barons ‘twixt 
here and Salisbury could give King Henry good land service, but he has 
been worked upon by Fulke to send South and call me — me! — off the 
Gate of England, when his enemies stand about to batter it in. See that 
Fulke’s men lie in the big south barn,” said he. “Give them drink, and when 
Fulke has eaten we will drink in my chamber. The Great Hall is too cold for 
old bones.” 

‘As soon as he was off-horse Fulke went to the chapel with Gilbert to 
give thanks for his safe coming, and when he had eaten — he was a fat 
man, and rolled his eyes greedily at our good roast Sussex wheatears — we 
led him to the little upper chamber, whither Gilbert had already gone with 
the Manor-roll. I remember when Fulke heard the tide blow and whistle in 
the shaft he leaped back, and his long down-turned stirrup-shoes caught in 
the rushes and he stumbled, so that Jehan behind him found it easy to knock 
his head against the wall.’ 

‘Did you know it was going to happen?’ said Dan. 

‘Assuredly,’ said Sir Richard, with a sweet smile. ‘I put my foot on his 
sword and plucked away his dagger, but he knew not whether it was day or 
night for awhile. He lay rolling his eyes and bubbling with his mouth, and 
Jehan roped him like a calf. He was cased all in that newfangled armour 
which we call lizard-mail. Not rings like my hauberk here’ — Sir Richard 
tapped his chest — but little pieces of dagger-proof steel overlapping on 
stout leather. We stripped it off (no need to spoil good harness by wetting 
it), and in the neck-piece De Aquila found the same folden piece of 
parchment which we had put back under the hearthstone. 


‘At this Gilbert would have run out. I laid my hand on his shoulder. It 
sufficed. He fell to trembling and praying on his beads. 

“Gilbert,” said De Aquila, “here be more notable sayings and doings of 
our Lord of Pevensey for thee to write down. Take pen and ink-horn, 
Gilbert. We cannot all be Sacristans of Battle.” 

‘Said Fulke from the floor, “Ye have bound a King’s messenger. 
Pevensey shall burn for this.” 

““Maybe. I have seen it besieged once,” said De Aquila, “but heart up, 
Fulke. I promise thee that thou shalt be hanged in the middle of the flames 
at the end of that siege, if I have to share my last loaf with thee; and that is 
more than Odo would have done when we starved out him and Mortain.” 

‘Then Fulke sat up and looked long and cunningly at De Aquila. 

“By the Saints,” said he, “why didst thou not say thou wast on the Duke 


Robert’s side at the first?” 

“Am I?” said De Aquila. 

‘Fulke laughed and said, “No man who serves King Henry dare do this 
much to his messenger. When didst thou come over to the Duke? Let me up 
and we can smooth it out together.” And he smiled and becked and winked. 

“Yes, we will smooth it out,” said De Aquila. He nodded to me, and 
Jehan and I heaved up Fulke — he was a heavy man — and lowered him 
into the shaft by a rope, not so as to stand on our gold, but dangling by his 
shoulders a little above. It was turn of ebb, and the water came to his knees. 
He said nothing, but shivered somewhat. 

‘Then jehan of a sudden beat down Gilbert’s wrist with his sheathed 
dagger. “Stop!” he said. “He swallows his beads.” 

‘““Poison, belike,” said De Aquila. “It is good for men who know too 
much. I have carried it these thirty years. Give me!” 

‘Then Gilbert wept and howled. De Aquila ran the beads through his 
fingers. The last one — I have said they were large nuts — opened in two 
halves on a pin, and there was a small folded parchment within. On it was 
written: “The Old Dog goes to Salisbury to be beaten. I have his Kennel. 
Come quickly.” 

“This is worse than poison,” said De Aquila, very softly, and sucked in 
his cheeks. Then Gilbert grovelled in the rushes, and told us all he knew. 
The letter, as we guessed, was from Fulke to the Duke (and not the first that 
had passed between them); Fulke had given it to Gilbert in the chapel, and 
Gilbert thought to have taken it by morning to a certain fishing boat at the 
wharf, which trafficked between Pevensey and the French shore. Gilbert 
was a false fellow, but he found time between his quakings and shakings to 
swear that the master of the boat knew nothing of the matter. 

“He hath called me shaved head,” said Gilbert, “and he hath thrown 
haddock-guts at me; but for all that, he is no traitor.” 

““T will have no clerk of mine mishandled or miscalled,” said De Aquila. 
“That seaman shall be whipped at his own mast. Write me first a letter, and 
thou shalt bear it, with the order for the whipping, to-morrow to the boat.” 

‘At this Gilbert would have kissed De Aquila’s hand — he had not hoped 
to live until the morning — and when he trembled less he wrote a letter as 
from Fulke to the Duke, saying that the Kennel, which signified Pevensey, 
was shut, and that the Old Dog (which was De Aquila) sat outside it, and, 
moreover, that all had been betrayed. 

““Write to any man that all is betrayed,” said De Aquila, “and even the 
Pope himself would sleep uneasily. Eh, Jehan? If one told thee all was 


betrayed, what wouldst thou do?” 

““T would run away,” said Jehan. “it might be true.” 

“Well said,” quoth De Aquila. “Write, Gilbert, that Montgomery, the 
great Earl, hath made his peace with the King, and that little D’ Arcy, whom 
I hate, hath been hanged by the heels. We will give Robert full measure to 
chew upon. Write also that Fulke himself is sick to death of a dropsy.” 

“Nay!” cried Fulke, hanging in the well-shaft. “Drown me out of hand, 
but do not make a jest of me.” 

“Jest? I?” said De Aquila. “I am but fighting for life and lands with a 
pen, as thou hast shown me, Fulke.” 

‘Then Fulke groaned, for he was cold, and, “Let me confess,” said he. 

‘““Now, this is right neighbourly,” said De Aquila, leaning over the shaft. 
“Thou hast read my sayings and doings — or at least the first part of them 
— and thou art minded to repay me with thy own doings and sayings. Take 
pen and inkhorn, Gilbert. Here is work that will not irk thee.” 

“Let my men go without hurt, and I will confess my treason against the 
King,” said Fulke. 

““Now, why has he grown so tender of his men of a sudden?” said Hugh 
to me; for Fulke had no name for mercy to his men. Plunder he gave them, 
but pity, none. 

“Té! Té!” said De Aquila. “Thy treason was all confessed long ago by 
Gilbert. It would be enough to hang Montgomery himself.” 

“Nay; but spare my men,” said Fulke; and we heard him splash like a 
fish in a pond, for the tide was rising. 

“All in good time,” said De Aquila. “The night is young; the wine is old; 
and we need only the merry tale. Begin the story of thy life since when thou 
wast a lad at Tours. Tell it nimbly!” 

“Ye shame me to my soul,” said Fulke. 

“Then I have done what neither King nor Duke could do,” said De 
Aquila. “But begin, and forget nothing.” 

““Send thy man away,” said Fulke. 

“That much can I do,” said De Aquila. “But, remember, I am like the 
Danes’ King; I cannot turn the tide.” 

“How long will it rise?” said Fulke, and splashed anew. 

“For three hours,” said De Aquila. “Time to tell all thy good deeds. 
Begin, and Gilbert, — I have heard thou art somewhat careless — do not 
twist his words from his true meaning.” 

‘So — fear of death in the dark being upon him — Fulke began, and 
Gilbert, not knowing what his fate might be, wrote it word by word. I have 


heard many tales, but never heard I aught to match the tale of Fulke his 
black life, as Fulke told it hollowly, hanging in the shaft.’ 

‘Was it bad?’ said Dan, awestruck. 

‘Beyond belief,’ Sir Richard answered. ‘None the less, there was that in it 
which forced even Gilbert to laugh. We three laughed till we ached. At one 
place his teeth so chattered that we could not well hear, and we reached him 
down a cup of wine. Then he warmed to it, and smoothly set out all his 
shifts, malices, and treacheries, his extreme boldnesses (he was desperate 
bold); his retreats, shufflings, and counterfeitings (he was also 
inconceivably a coward); his lack of gear and honour; his despair at their 
loss; his remedies, and well-coloured contrivances. Yes, he waved the filthy 
rags of his life before us, as though they had been some proud banner. 
When he ceased, we saw by torches that the tide stood at the corners of his 
mouth, and he breathed strongly through his nose. 

“We had him out, and rubbed him; we wrapped him in a cloak, and gave 
him wine, and we leaned and looked upon him, the while he drank. He was 
shivering, but shameless. 

‘Of a sudden we heard Jehan at the stairway wake, but a boy pushed past 
him, and stood before us, the hall rushes in his hair, all slubbered with 
sleep. “My father! My father! I dreamed of treachery,” he cried, and 
babbled thickly. 

““There is no treachery here,” said Fulke. “Go!” and the boy turned, even 
then not fully awake, and Jehan led him by the hand to the Great Hall. 

“Thy only son!” said De Aquila. “Why didst thou bring the child here>” 

“He is my heir. I dared not trust him to my brother,” said Fulke, and now 
he was ashamed. De Aquila said nothing, but sat weighing a wine cup in his 
two hands — thus. Anon, Fulke touched him on the knee. 

“Let the boy escape to Normandy,” said he, “and do with me at thy 
pleasure. Yea, hang me tomorrow, with my letter to Robert round my neck, 
but let the boy go.” 

“Be still,” said De Aquila. “I think for England.” 

‘So we waited what our Lord of Pevensey should devise; and the sweat 
ran down Fulke’s forehead. 

‘At last said De Aquila: “I am too old to judge, or to trust any man. I do 
not covet thy lands, as thou hast coveted mine; and whether thou art any 
better or any worse than any other black Angevin thief, it is for thy King to 
find out. Therefore, go back to thy King, Fulke.” 

“And thou wilt say nothing of what has passed?” said Fulke. 

“Why should I? Thy son will stay with me. If the King calls me again to 


leave Pevensey, which I must guard against England’s enemies; if the King 
sends his men against me for a traitor; or if I hear that the King in his bed 
thinks any evil of me or my two knights, thy son will be hanged from out 
this window, Fulke.”‘ 

‘But it hadn’t anything to do with his son,’ cried Una, startled. 

‘How could we have hanged Fulke?’ said Sir Richard. ‘We needed him to 
make our peace with the King. He would have betrayed half England for 
the boy’s sake. Of that we were sure.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Una. ‘But I think it was simply awful.’ 

‘So did not Fulke. He was well pleased.’ 

“What? Because his son was going to be killed?’ 

‘Nay. Because De Aquila had shown him how he might save the boy’s 
life and his own lands and honours. “I will do it,” he said. “I swear I will do 
it. I will tell the King thou art no traitor, but the most excellent, valiant, and 
perfect of us all. Yes, I will save thee.” 

‘De Aquila looked still into the bottom of the cup, rolling the wine-dregs 
to and fro. 

“Ay,” he said. “If I had a son, I would, I think, save him. But do not by 
any means tell me how thou wilt go about it.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Fulke, nodding his bald head wisely. “That is my secret. 
But rest at ease, De Aquila, no hair of thy head nor rood of thy land shall be 
forfeited,” and he smiled like one planning great good deeds. 


“And henceforward,” said De Aquila, “I counsel thee to serve one 
master — not two.” 

““What?” said Fulke. “Can I work no more honest trading between the 
two sides these troublous times?” 

““Serve Robert or the King — England or Normandy,” said De Aquila. “I 
care not which it is, but make thy choice here and now.” 

“The King, then,” said Fulke, “for I see he is better served than Robert. 
Shall I swear it?” 

“No need,” said De Aquila, and he laid his hand on the parchments 
which Gilbert had written. “It shall be some part of my Gilbert’s penance to 
copy out the savoury tale of thy life, till we have made ten, twenty, an 
hundred, maybe, copies. How many cattle, think you, would the Bishop of 
Tours give for that tale? Or thy brother? Or the Monks of Blois? Minstrels 
will turn it into songs which thy own Saxon serfs shall sing behind their 
plough-stilts, and men-at-arms riding through thy Norman towns. From 
here to Rome, Fulke, men will make very merry over that tale, and how 


Fulke told it, hanging in a well, like a drowned puppy. This shall be thy 
punishment, if ever I find thee double-dealing with thy King any more. 
Meantime, the parchments stay here with thy son. Him I will return to thee 
when thou hast made my peace with the King. The parchments never.” 
‘Fulke hid his face and groaned. 
“Bones of the Saints!” said De Aquila, laughing. “The pen cuts deep. I 
could never have fetched that grunt out of thee with any sword.” 


“But so long as I do not anger thee, my tale will be secret?” said Fulke. 

“Just so long. Does that comfort thee, Fulke?” said De Aquila. 

“What other comfort have ye left me?” he said, and of a sudden he wept 
hopelessly like a child, dropping his face on his knees.’ 

‘Poor Fulke,’ said Una. 

‘T pitied him also,’ said Sir Richard. 

““After the spur, corn,” said De Aquila, and he threw Fulke three wedges 
of gold that he had taken from our little chest by the bedplace. 

““Tf I had known this,” said Fulke, catching his breath, “I would never 
have lifted hand against Pevensey. Only lack of this yellow stuff has made 
me so unlucky in my dealings.” 

‘It was dawn then, and they stirred in the Great Hall below. We sent 
down Fulke’s mail to be scoured, and when he rode away at noon under his 
own and the King’s banner, very splendid and stately did he show. He 
smoothed his long beard, and called his son to his stirrup and kissed him. 
De Aquila rode with him as far as the New Mill landward. We thought the 
night had been all a dream.’ 

‘But did he make it right with the King?’ Dan asked. ‘About your not 
being traitors, I mean.’ 

Sir Richard smiled. “The King sent no second summons to Pevensey, nor 
did he ask why De Aquila had not obeyed the first. Yes, that was Fulke’s 
work. I know not how he did it, but it was well and swiftly done.’ 
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‘Then you didn’t do anything to his son?’ said Una. 

‘The boy? Oh, he was an imp! He turned the keep doors out of dortoirs 
while we had him. He sang foul songs, learned in the Barons’ camps — 
poor fool; he set the hounds fighting in Hall; he lit the rushes to drive out, 
as he said, the fleas; he drew his dagger on Jehan, who threw him down the 
stairway for it; and he rode his horse through crops and among sheep. But 
when we had beaten him, and showed him wolf and deer, he followed us 
old men like a young, eager hound, and called us “uncle”. His father came 
the summer’s end to take him away, but the boy had no lust to go, because 
of the otter-hunting, and he stayed on till the fox-hunting. I gave him a 
bittern’s claw to bring him good luck at shooting. An imp, if ever there 
was!’ 

‘And what happened to Gilbert?’ said Dan. 

‘Not even a whipping. De Aquila said he would sooner a clerk, however 
false, that knew the Manor-roll than a fool, however true, that must be 
taught his work afresh. Moreover, after that night I think Gilbert loved as 
much as he feared De Aquila. At least he would not leave us — not even 
when Vivian, the King’s Clerk, would have made him Sacristan of Battle 
Abbey. A false fellow, but, in his fashion, bold.’ 


‘Did Robert ever land in Pevensey after all?’ Dan went on. 

“We guarded the coast too well while Henry was fighting his Barons; and 
three or four years later, when England had peace, Henry crossed to 
Normandy and showed his brother some work at Tenchebrai that cured 
Robert of fighting. Many of Henry’s men sailed from Pevensey to that war. 
Fulke came, I remember, and we all four lay in the little chamber once 
again, and drank together. De Aquila was right. One should not judge men. 
Fulke was merry. Yes, always merry — with a catch in his breath.’ 

‘And what did you do afterwards?’ said Una. 

‘We talked together of times past. That is all men can do when they grow 
old, little maid.’ 

The bell for tea rang faintly across the meadows. Dan lay in the bows of 
the Golden Hind; Una in the stern, the book of verses open in her lap, was 
reading from “The Slave’s Dream’: 

‘Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, He saw his native land.’ 

‘I don’t know when you began that,’ said Dan, sleepily. 

On the middle thwart of the boat, beside Una’s sun-bonnet, lay an Oak 
leaf, an Ash leaf, and a Thorn leaf, that must have dropped down from the 
trees above; and the brook giggled as though it had just seen some joke. 





THE RUNES ON WELAND’S SWORD 


A Smith makes meTo betray my Man In my first fight. 
To gather GoldAt the world’s end I am sent. 
The Gold I gatherComes into England Out of deep Water. 
Like a shining FishThen it descends Into deep Water. 
It is not givenFor goods or gear, But for The Thing. 
The Gold I gatherA King covets For an ill use. 
The Gold I gatherIs drawn up Out of deep Water. 
Like a shining FishThen it descends Into deep Water. 
It is not givenFor goods or gear, But for The Thing. 


A Centurion of the Thirtieth 


Cities and Thrones and PowersStand in Time’s eye, Almost as long as 
flowers, Which daily die. But, as new buds put forth To glad new men, Out 
of the spent and unconsidered Earth, The Cities rise again. 

This season’s Daffodil,She never hears, What change, what chance, what 
chill, Cut down last year’s: But with bold countenance, And knowledge 
small, Esteems her seven days’ continuance To be perpetual. 

So Time that is o’er-kind,To all that be, Ordains us e’en as blind, As bold 
as she: That in our very death, And burial sure, Shadow to shadow, well 
persuaded, saith, ‘See how our works endure!’ 


A Centurion of the Thirtieth 


Dan had come to grief over his Latin, and was kept in; so Una went alone 
to Far Wood. Dan’s big catapult and the lead bullets that Hobden had made 
for him were hidden in an old hollow beech-stub on the west of the wood. 
They had named the place out of the verse in Lays of Ancient Rome: 

From lordly Volaterrae, Where scowls the far-famed hold Piled by the 
hands of giants For Godlike Kings of old. 

They were the ‘Godlike Kings’, and when old Hobden piled some 
comfortable brushwood between the big wooden knees of Volaterrae, they 
called him ‘Hands of Giants’. 

Una slipped through their private gap in the fence, and sat still awhile, 
scowling as scowlily and lordlily as she knew how; for Volaterrae is an 
important watch-tower that juts out of Far Wood just as Far Wood juts out 
of the hillside. Pook’s Hill lay below her and all the turns of the brook as it 
wanders out of the Willingford Woods, between hop-gardens, to old 
Hobden’s cottage at the Forge. The Sou’-West wind (there is always a wind 
by Volaterrae) blew from the bare ridge where Cherry Clack Windmill 
stands. 

Now wind prowling through woods sounds like exciting things going to 
happen, and that is why on blowy days you stand up in Volaterrae and shout 
bits of the Lays to suit its noises. 

Una took Dan’s catapult from its secret place, and made ready to meet 
Lars Porsena’s army stealing through the wind-whitened aspens by the 


brook. A gust boomed up the valley, and Una chanted sorrowfully: 

“Verbenna down to Ostia Hath wasted all the plain: Astur hath stormed 
Janiculum, And the stout guards are slain.’ 

But the wind, not charging fair to the wood, started aside and shook a 
single oak in Gleason’s pasture. Here it made itself all small and crouched 
among the grasses, waving the tips of them as a cat waves the tip of her tail 
before she springs. 

‘Now welcome — welcome, Sextus,’ sang Una, loading the catapult — 

‘Now welcome to thy home! Why dost thou stay, and turn away? Here 
lies the road to Rome.’ 

She fired into the face of the lull, to wake up the cowardly wind, and 
heard a grunt from behind a thorn in the pasture. 

‘Oh, my Winkie!’ she said aloud, and that was something she had picked 
up from Dan. ‘I b’lieve I’ve tickled up a Gleason cow.’ 


“You little painted beast!’ a voice cried. ‘Pll teach you to sling your 
masters!’ 

She looked down most cautiously, and saw a young man covered with 
hoopy bronze armour all glowing among the late broom. But what Una 
admired beyond all was his great bronze helmet with a red horse-tail that 
flicked in the wind. She could hear the long hairs rasp on his shimmery 
shoulder-plates. 

‘What does the Faun mean,’ he said, half aloud to himself, ‘by telling me 
that the Painted People have changed?’ He caught sight of Una’s yellow 
head. ‘Have you seen a painted lead-slinger?’ he called. 

‘No-o,’ said Una. ‘But if you’ve seen a bullet — —’ 

‘Seen?’ cried the man. ‘It passed within a hair’s breadth of my ear.’ 

“Well, that was me. I’m most awfully sorry.’ 

‘Didn’t the Faun tell you I was coming?’ He smiled. 

‘Not if you mean Puck. I thought you were a Gleason cow. I — I didn’t 
know you were a — a — — What are you?’ 

He laughed outright, showing a set of splendid teeth. His face and eyes 
were dark, and his eyebrows met above his big nose in one bushy black bar. 

‘They call me Parnesius. I have been a Centurion of the Seventh Cohort 
of the Thirtieth Legion — the Ulpia Victrix. Did you sling that bullet?’ 

‘I did. I was using Dan’s catapult,’ said Una. 


‘Catapults!’ said he. ‘I ought to know something about them. Show me!’ 
He leaped the rough fence with a rattle of spear, shield, and armour, and 


hoisted himself into Volaterrae as quickly as a shadow. 

‘A sling on a forked stick. I understand!’ he cried, and pulled at the 
elastic. ‘But what wonderful beast yields this stretching leather?’ 

‘It’s laccy — elastic. You put the bullet into that loop, and then you pull 
hard.’ 

The man pulled, and hit himself square on his thumb-nail. 

‘Each to his own weapon,’ he said gravely, handing it back. ‘I am better 
with the bigger machine, little maiden. But it’s a pretty toy. A wolf would 
laugh at it. Aren’t you afraid of wolves?’ 

‘There aren’t any,’ said Una. 

‘Never believe it! A wolf’s like a Winged Hat. He comes when he isn’t 
expected. Don’t they hunt wolves here?’ 

“We don’t hunt,’ said Una, remembering what she had heard from grown- 
ups. ‘We preserve — pheasants. Do you know them?’ 

‘T ought to,’ said the young man, smiling again, and he imitated the cry of 
the cock-pheasant so perfectly that a bird answered out of the wood. 

‘What a big painted clucking fool is a pheasant!’ he said. ‘Just like some 
Romans.’ 

‘But you’re a Roman yourself, aren’t you?’ said Una. 

“Ye-es and no. I’m one of a good few thousands who have never seen 
Rome except in a picture. 








“You put the bullet into that loop.’ 





My people have lived at Vectis for generations. Vectis — that island West 
yonder that you can see from so far in clear weather.’ 

‘Do you mean the Isle of Wight? It lifts up just before rain, and you see it 
from the Downs.’ 

‘Very likely. Our villa’s on the South edge of the Island, by the Broken 
Cliffs. Most of it is three hundred years old, but the cow-stables, where our 
first ancestor lived, must be a hundred years older. Oh, quite that, because 
the founder of our family had his land given him by Agricola at the 
Settlement. It’s not a bad little place for its size. In spring-time violets grow 
down to the very beach. I’ve gathered sea-weeds for myself and violets for 
my Mother many a time with our old nurse.’ 

“Was your nurse a — a Romaness too?’ 

‘No, a Numidian. Gods be good to her! A dear, fat, brown thing with a 
tongue like a cowbell. She was a free woman. By the way, are you free, 
maiden?’ 

‘Oh, quite,’ said Una. ‘At least, till tea-time; and in summer our 
governess doesn’t say much if we’re late.’ 

The young man laughed again — a proper understanding laugh. 

‘I see,’ said he. “That accounts for your being in the wood. We hid among 


the cliffs.’ 

‘Did you have a governess, then?’ 

‘Did we not? A Greek, too. She had a way of clutching her dress when 
she hunted us among the gorse-bushes that made us laugh. Then she’d say 
she’d get us whipped. She never did, though, bless her! Aglaia was a 
thorough sportswoman, for all her learning.’ 

‘But what lessons did you do — when — when you were little?’ 

‘Ancient history, the Classics, arithmetic and so on,’ he answered. ‘My 
sister and I were thick-heads, but my two brothers (I’m the middle one) 
liked those things, and, of course, Mother was clever enough for any six. 
She was nearly as tall as I am, and she looked like the new statue on the 
Western Road — the Demeter of the Baskets, you know. And funny! Roma 
Dea! How Mother could make us laugh!’ 

“What at?’ 

‘Little jokes and sayings that every family has. Don’t you know?’ 

‘I know we have, but I didn’t know other people had them too,’ said Una. 
‘Tell me about all your family, please.’ 

‘Good families are very much alike. Mother would sit spinning of 
evenings while Aglaia read in her corner, and Father did accounts, and we 
four romped about the passages. When our noise grew too loud the Pater 
would say, “Less tumult! Less tumult! Have you never heard of a Father’s 
right over his children? He can slay them, my loves — slay them dead, and 
the Gods highly approve of the action!” Then Mother would prim up her 
dear mouth over the wheel and answer: “H’m! I’m afraid there can’t be 
much of the Roman Father about you!” Then the Pater would roll up his 
accounts, and say, “I’ll show you!” and then — then, he’d be worse than 
any of us!’ 

‘Fathers can — if they like,’ said Una, her eyes dancing. 

‘Didn’t I say all good families are very much the same?’ 

‘What did you do in summer?’ said Una. ‘Play about, like us?’ 

“Yes, and we visited our friends. There are no wolves in Vectis. We had 
many friends, and as many ponies as we wished.’ 

‘Tt must have been lovely,’ said Una. ‘I hope it lasted for ever.’ 

‘Not quite, little maid. When I was about sixteen or seventeen, the Father 
felt gouty, and we all went to the Waters.’ 

‘What waters?’ 

‘At Aquae Solis. Every one goes there. You ought to get your Father to 
take you some day.’ 

‘But where? I don’t know,’ said Una. 


The young man looked astonished for a moment. ‘Aquae Solis,’ he 
repeated. ‘The best baths in Britain. just as good, I’m told, as Rome. All the 
old gluttons sit in hot water, and talk scandal and politics. And the Generals 
come through the streets with their guards behind them; and the magistrates 
come in their chairs with their stiff guards behind them; and you meet 
fortune-tellers, and goldsmiths, and merchants, and philosophers, and 
feather-sellers, and ultra-Roman Britons, and ultra-British Romans, and 
tame tribesmen pretending to be civilised, and Jew lecturers, and — oh, 
everybody interesting. We young people, of course, took no interest in 
politics. We had not the gout: there were many of our age like us. We did 
not find life sad. 

‘But while we were enjoying ourselves without thinking, my sister met 
the son of a magistrate in the West — and a year afterwards she was 
married to him. My young brother, who was always interested in plants and 
roots, met the First Doctor of a Legion from the City of the Legions, and he 
decided that he would be an Army doctor. I do not think it is a profession 
for a well-born man, but then — I’m not my brother. He went to Rome to 
study medicine, and now he’s First Doctor of a Legion in Egypt — at 
Antinoe, I think, but I have not heard from him for some time. 

‘My eldest brother came across a Greek philosopher, and told my Father 
that he intended to settle down on the estate as a farmer and a philosopher. 
You see,’ — the young man’s eyes twinkled — ’his philosopher was a long- 
haired one!’ 

‘T thought philosophers were bald,’ said Una. 

‘Not all. She was very pretty. I don’t blame him. Nothing could have 
suited me better than my eldest brother’s doing this, for I was only too keen 
to join the Army. I had always feared I should have to stay at home and 
look after the estate while my brother took this.’ 

He rapped on his great glistening shield that never seemed to be in his 
way. 

‘So we were well contented — we young people — and we rode back to 
Clausentum along the Wood Road very quietly. But when we reached 
home, Aglaia, our governess, saw what had come to us. I remember her at 
the door, the torch over her head, watching us climb the cliff-path from the 
boat. “Aie! Aie!” she said. “Children you went away. Men and a woman 
you return!” Then she kissed Mother, and Mother wept. Thus our visit to 
the Waters settled our fates for each of us, Maiden.’ 

He rose to his feet and listened, leaning on the shield-rim. 

‘I think that’s Dan — my brother,’ said Una. 


“Yes; and the Faun is with him,’ he replied, as Dan with Puck stumbled 
through the copse. 

“We should have come sooner,’ Puck called, ‘but the beauties of your 
native tongue, O Parnesius, have enthralled this young citizen.’ 

Parnesius looked bewildered, even when Una explained. 

‘Dan said the plural of “dominus” was “dominoes”, and when Miss 
Blake said it wasn’t he said he supposed it was “backgammon”, and so he 
had to write it out twice — for cheek, you know.’ 

Dan had climbed into Volaterrae, hot and panting. 

‘T’ve run nearly all the way,’ he gasped, ‘and then Puck met me. How do 


you do, Sir?’ 
‘I am in good health,’ Parnesius answered. ‘See! I have tried to bend the 
bow of Ulysses, but — — ’ He held up his thumb. 


‘I’m sorry. You must have pulled off too soon,’ said Dan. ‘But Puck said 
you were telling Una a story.’ 


‘Continue, O Parnesius,’ said Puck, who had perched himself on a dead 
branch above them. ‘I will be chorus. Has he puzzled you much, Una?’ 

‘Not a bit, except — I didn’t know where Ak — Ak something was,’ she 
answered. 

‘Oh, Aquae Solis. That’s Bath, where the buns come from. Let the hero 
tell his own tale.’ 

Parnesius pretended to thrust his spear at Puck’s legs, but Puck reached 
down, caught at the horse-tail plume, and pulled off the tall helmet. 

‘Thanks, jester,’ said Parnesius, shaking his curly dark head. “That is 
cooler. Now hang it up for me.... 

‘T was telling your sister how I joined the Army,’ he said to Dan. 

‘Did you have to pass an Exam?’ Dan asked eagerly. 

‘No. I went to my Father, and said I should like to enter the Dacian Horse 
(I had seen some at Aquae Solis); but he said I had better begin service in a 
regular Legion from Rome. Now, like many of our youngsters, I was not 
too fond of anything Roman. The Roman-born officers and magistrates 
looked down on us British-born as though we were barbarians. I told my 
Father so. 

“I know they do,” he said; “but remember, after all, we are the people of 
the Old Stock, and our duty is to the Empire.” 

““To which Empire?” I asked. “We split the Eagle before I was born.” 


“What thieves’ talk is that?” said my Father. He hated slang. 


““Well, sir,” I said, “we’ve one Emperor in Rome, and I don’t know how 
many Emperors the outlying Provinces have set up from time to time. 
Which am I to follow?” 

“Gratian,” said he. “At least he’s a sportsman.” 

““He’s all that,” I said. “Hasn’t he turned himself into a raw-beef-eating 
Scythian?” 

“Where did you hear of it?” said the Pater. 

“At Aquae Solis,” I said. It was perfectly true. This precious Emperor 
Gratian of ours had a bodyguard of fur-cloaked Scythians, and he was so 
crazy about them that he dressed like them. In Rome of all places in the 
world! It was as bad as if my own Father had painted himself blue! 

“No matter for the clothes,” said the Pater. “They are only the fringe of 
the trouble. It began before your time or mine. Rome has forsaken her 
Gods, and must be punished. The great war with the Painted People broke 
out in the very year the temples of our Gods were destroyed. We beat the 
Painted People in the very year our temples were rebuilt. Go back further 
still.”... He went back to the time of Diocletian; and to listen to him you 
would have thought Eternal Rome herself was on the edge of destruction, 
just because a few people had become a little large-minded. 

‘I knew nothing about it. Aglaia never taught us the history of our own 
country. She was so full of her ancient Greeks. 


“There is no hope for Rome,” said the Pater, at last. “She has forsaken 
her Gods, but if the Gods forgive us here, we may save Britain. To do that, 
we must keep the Painted People back. Therefore, I tell you, Parnesius, as a 
Father, that if your heart is set on service, your place is among men on the 
Wall — and not with women among the cities.”‘ 

“What Wall?’ asked Dan and Una at once. 

‘Father meant the one we call Hadrian’s Wall. Pl tell you about it later. It 
was built long ago, across North Britain, to keep out the Painted People — 
Picts, you call them. Father had fought in the great Pict War that lasted 
more than twenty years, and he knew what fighting meant. Theodosius, one 
of our great Generals, had chased the little beasts back far into the North 
before I was born. Down at Vectis, of course, we never troubled our heads 
about them. But when my Father spoke as he did, I kissed his hand, and 
waited for orders. We British-born Romans know what is due to our 
parents.’ 

‘If I kissed my Father’s hand, he’d laugh,’ said Dan. 

‘Customs change; but if you do not obey your Father, the Gods 


remember it. You may be quite sure of that. 

‘After our talk, seeing I was in earnest, the Pater sent me over to 
Clausentum to learn my foot-drill in a barrack full of foreign auxiliaries — 
as unwashed and unshaved a mob of mixed barbarians as ever scrubbed a 
breastplate. It was your stick in their stomachs and your shield in their 
faces to push them into any sort of formation. When I had learned my work 
the Instructor gave me a handful — and they were a handful! — of Gauls 
and Iberians to polish up till they were sent to their stations up-country. I 
did my best, and one night a villa in the suburbs caught fire, and I had my 
handful out and at work before any of the other troops. I noticed a quiet- 
looking man on the lawn, leaning on a stick. He watched us passing buckets 
from the pond, and at last he said to me: “Who are you?” 

‘““A probationer, waiting for a command,” I answered. I didn’t know who 
he was from Deucalion! 

“Born in Britain?” he said. 

“Yes, if you were born in Spain,” I said, for he neighed his words like an 
Iberian mule. 

“And what might you call yourself when you are at home?” he said, 
laughing. 

“That depends,” I answered; “sometimes one thing and sometimes 
another. But now I’m busy.” 

‘He said no more till we had saved the family gods (they were 
respectable householders), and then he grunted across the laurels: “Listen, 
young sometimes-one-thing-and-sometimes-another. In future call yourself 
Centurion of the Seventh Cohort of the Thirtieth, the Ulpia Victrix. That 
will help me to remember you. Your Father and a few other people call me 
Maximus.” 

‘He tossed me the polished stick he was leaning on, and went away. You 
might have knocked me down with it!’ 

‘Who was he?’ said Dan. 


‘Maximus himself, our great General! The General of Britain who had 
been Theodosius’s right hand in the Pict War! Not only had he given me my 
Centurion’s stick direct, but three steps in a good Legion as well! A new 
man generally begins in the Tenth Cohort of his Legion, and works up.’ 

‘And were you pleased?’ said Una. 

‘Very. I thought Maximus had chosen me for my good looks and fine 
style in marching, but, when I went home, the Pater told me he had served 
under Maximus in the great Pict War, and had asked him to befriend me.’ 


‘A child you were!’ said Puck, from above. 

‘I was,’ said Parnesius. ‘Don’t begrudge it me, Faun. Afterwards — the 
Gods know I put aside the games!’ And Puck nodded, brown chin on brown 
hand, his big eyes still. 

‘The night before I left we sacrificed to our ancestors — the usual little 
Home Sacrifice — but I never prayed so earnestly to all the Good Shades, 
and then I went with my Father by boat to Regnum, and across the chalk 
eastwards to Anderida yonder.’ 

‘Regnum? Anderida?’ The children turned their faces to Puck. 

‘Regnum’s Chichester,’ he said, pointing towards Cherry Clack, ‘and’ — 
he threw his arm South behind him — ’ Anderida’s Pevensey.’ 

‘Pevensey again!’ said Dan. ‘Where Weland landed?’ 

‘Weland and a few others,’ said Puck. ‘Pevensey isn’t young — even 
compared to me!’ 


‘The headquarters of the Thirtieth lay at Anderida in summer, but my 
own Cohort, the Seventh, was on the Wall up North. Maximus was 
inspecting Auxiliaries — the Abulci, I think — at Anderida, and we stayed 
with him, for he and my Father were very old friends. I was only there ten 
days when I was ordered to go up with thirty men to my Cohort.’ He 
laughed merrily. ‘A man never forgets his first march. I was happier than 
any Emperor when I led my handful through the North Gate of the Camp, 
and we saluted the guard and the Altar of Victory there.’ 

‘How? How?’ said Dan and Una. 

Parnesius smiled, and stood up, flashing in his armour. 

‘So!’ said he; and he moved slowly through the beautiful movements of 
the Roman Salute, that ends with a hollow clang of the shield coming into 
its place between the shoulders. 

‘Hai!’ said Puck. ‘That sets one thinking!’ 

“We went out fully armed,’ said Parnesius, sitting down; ‘but as soon as 
the road entered the Great Forest, my men expected the pack-horses to hang 
their shields on. “No!” I said; “you can dress like women in Anderida, but 
while you’re with me you will carry your own weapons and armour.” 

““But it’s hot,” said one of them, “and we haven’t a doctor. Suppose we 
get sunstroke, or a fever?” 

““Then die,” I said, “and a good riddance to Rome! Up shield — up 
spears, and tighten your foot-wear!” 


“Don’t think yourself Emperor of Britain already,” a fellow shouted. I 


knocked him over with the butt of my spear, and explained to these Roman- 
born Romans that, if there were any further trouble, we should go on with 
one man short. And, by the Light of the Sun, I meant it too! My raw Gauls 
at Clausentum had never treated me so. 

‘Then, quietly as a cloud, Maximus rode out of the fern (my Father 
behind him), and reined up across the road. He wore the Purple, as though 
he were already Emperor; his leggings were of white buckskin laced with 
gold. 

‘My men dropped like — like partridges. 

‘He said nothing for some time, only looked, with his eyes puckered. 
Then he crooked his forefinger, and my men walked — crawled, I mean — 
to one side. 

““Stand in the sun, children,” he said, and they formed up on the hard 
road. 

““What would you have done,” he said to me, “if I had not been here?” 

“I should have killed that man,” I answered. 

“Kill him now,” he said. “He will not move a limb.” 

“No,” I said. “You’ve taken my men out of my command. I should only 
be your butcher if I killed him now.” Do you see what I meant?’ Parnesius 
turned to Dan. 

“Yes,’ said Dan. ‘It wouldn’t have been fair, somehow.’ 

‘That was what I thought,’ said Parnesius. ‘But Maximus frowned. 
“You’ll never be an Emperor,” he said. “Not even a General will you be.” 

‘I was silent, but my Father seemed pleased. 

““T came here to see the last of you,” he said. 

“You have seen it,” said Maximus. “I shall never need your son any 
more. He will live and he will die an officer of a Legion — and he might 
have been Prefect of one of my Provinces. Now eat and drink with us,” he 
said. “Your men will wait till you have finished.” 

‘My miserable thirty stood like wine-skins glistening in the hot sun, and 
Maximus led us to where his people had set a meal. Himself he mixed the 
wine. 

“A year from now,” he said, “you will remember that you have sat with 
the Emperor of Britain — and Gaul.” 

“Yes,” said the Pater, “you can drive two mules — Gaul and Britain.” 

“Five years hence you will remember that you have drunk” — he passed 
me the cup and there was blue borage in it — ”with the Emperor of Rome!” 

““No; you can’t drive three mules. They will tear you in pieces,” said my 
Father. 


““And you on the Wall, among the heather, will weep because your 
notion of justice was more to you than the favour of the Emperor of Rome.” 
‘I sat quite still. One does not answer a General who wears the Purple. 

“I am not angry with you,” he went on; “I owe too much to your Father 
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““You owe me nothing but advice that you never took,” said the Pater. 

“< — — to be unjust to any of your family. Indeed, I say you may make 
a good Tribune, but, so far as I am concerned, on the Wall you will live, and 
on the Wall you will die,” said Maximus. 

“Very like,” said my Father. “But we shall have the Picts and their 
friends breaking through before long. You cannot move all troops out of 
Britain to make you Emperor, and expect the North to sit quiet.” 

“I follow my destiny,” said Maximus. 

““Follow it, then,” said my Father, pulling up a fern root; “and die as 
Theodosius died.” 

“Ah!” said Maximus. “My old General was killed because he served the 
Empire too well. I may be killed, but not for that reason,” and he smiled a 
little pale grey smile that made my blood run cold. 

““Then I had better follow my destiny,” I said, “and take my men to the 
Wall.” 

‘He looked at me a long time, and bowed his head slanting like a 
Spaniard. “Follow it, boy,” he said. That was all. I was only too glad to get 
away, though I had many messages for home. I found my men standing as 
they had been put — they had not even shifted their feet in the dust, and off 
I marched, still feeling that terrific smile like an east wind up my back. I 
never halted them till sunset, and’ — he turned about and looked at Pook’s 
Hill below him — ’then I halted yonder.’ He pointed to the broken, 
bracken-covered shoulder of the Forge Hill behind old Hobden’s cottage. 

‘There? Why, that’s only the old Forge — where they made iron once,’ 
said Dan. 

‘Very good stuff it was too,’ said Parnesius calmly. ‘We mended three 
shoulder-straps here and had a spear-head riveted. The Forge was rented 
from the Government by a one-eyed smith from Carthage. I remember we 
called him Cyclops. He sold me a beaver-skin rug for my sister’s room.’ 

‘But it couldn’t have been here,’ Dan insisted. 

‘But it was! From the Altar of Victory at Anderida to the First Forge in 
the Forest here is twelve miles seven hundred paces. It is all in the Road 
Book. A man doesn’t forget his first march. I think I could tell you every 


station between this and — —’ He leaned forward, but his eye was caught 
by the setting sun. 

It had come down to the top of Cherry Clack Hill, and the light poured in 
between the tree trunks so that you could see red and gold and black deep 
into the heart of Far Wood; and Parnesius in his armour shone as though he 
had been afire. 

‘Wait!’ he said, lifting a hand, and the sunlight jinked on his glass 
bracelet. ‘Wait! I pray to Mithras!’ 

He rose and stretched his arms westward, with deep, splendid-sounding 
words. 

Then Puck began to sing too, in a voice like bells tolling, and as he sang 
he slipped from Volaterrae to the ground, and beckoned the children to 
follow. They obeyed; it seemed as though the voices were pushing them 
along; and through the goldy-brown light on the beech leaves they walked, 
while Puck between them chanted something like this: 

‘Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria Cujus prosperitas est transitoria? 
Tam cito labitur ejus potentia Quam vasa figuli que sunt fragilia.’ 

They found themselves at the little locked gates of the wood. 

‘Quo Cesar abiit celsus imperio? Vel Dives splendidus totus in prandio? 
Dic ubi Tullius — —’ 

Still singing, he took Dan’s hand and wheeled him round to face Una as 
she came out of the gate. It shut behind her, at the same time as Puck threw 
the memory-magicking Oak, Ash and Thorn leaves over their heads. 

‘Well, you are jolly late,’ said Una. ‘Couldn’t you get away before?’ 

‘I did,’ said Dan. ‘I got away in lots of time, but — but I didn’t know it 
was so late. Where’ve you been?’ 

‘In Volaterrae — waiting for you.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said Dan. ‘It was all that beastly Latin.’ 





A BRITISH-ROMAN SONG (A.D. 406) 


My father’s father saw it not,And I, belike, shall never come, To look on that 
so-holy spot — The very Rome — 
Crowned by all Time, all Art, all Might,The equal work of Gods and Man, 
City beneath whose oldest height — The Race began! 
Soon to send forth again a brood,Unshakeable, we pray, that clings, To 
Rome’s thrice-hammered hardihood — In arduous things. 

Strong heart with triple armour bound,Beat strongly, for thy life-blood 
runs, Age after Age, the Empire round — In us thy Sons, 

Who, distant from the Seven Hills,Loving and serving much, require 
Thee, — thee to guard ‘gainst home-born ills The Imperial Fire! 


ON THE GREAT WALL 


‘When I left Rome for Lalage’s sake By the Legions’ Road to Rimini, She 
vowed her heart was mine to take With me and my shield to Rimini — (Till 
the Eagles flew from Rimini!) And I’ve tramped Britain, and I’ve tramped 
Gaul, And the Pontic shore where the snow-flakes fall As white as the neck 
of Lalage — (As cold as the heart of Lalage!) And I’ve lost Britain, and 
I’ve lost Gaul,’ 

(the voice seemed very cheerful about it), 

‘And I’ve lost Rome, and, worst of all, I’ve lost Lalage!’ 

They were standing by the gate to Far Wood when they heard this song. 
Without a word they hurried to their private gap and wriggled through the 
hedge almost atop of a jay that was feeding from Puck’s hand. 

‘Gently!’ said Puck. ‘What are you looking for?’ 

‘Parnesius, of course,’ Dan answered. ‘We’ve only just remembered 
yesterday. It isn’t fair.’ 

Puck chuckled as he rose. ‘I’m sorry, but children who spend the 
afternoon with me and a Roman Centurion need a little settling dose of 
Magic before they go to tea with their governess. Ohé, Parnesius!’ he 
called. 

‘Here, Faun!’ came the answer from Volaterrae. They could see the 
shimmer of bronze armour in the beech crotch, and the friendly flash of the 
great shield uplifted. 

‘I have driven out the Britons.’ Parnesius laughed like a boy. ‘I occupy 
their high forts. But Rome is merciful! You may come up.’ And up they 
three all scrambled. 

“What was the song you were singing just now?’ said Una, as soon as she 
had settled herself. 

‘That? Oh, Rimini. It’s one of the tunes that are always being born 
somewhere in the Empire. They run like a pestilence for six months or a 
year, till another one pleases the Legions, and then they march to that.’ 

‘Tell them about the marching, Parnesius. Few people nowadays walk 
from end to end of this country,’ said Puck. 

‘The greater their loss. I know nothing better than the Long March when 
your feet are hardened. You begin after the mists have risen, and you end, 
perhaps, an hour after sundown.’ 

‘And what do you have to eat?’ Dan asked promptly. 

‘Fat bacon, beans, and bread, and whatever wine happens to be in the 


rest-houses. But soldiers are born grumblers. Their very first day out, my 
men complained of our water-ground British corn. They said it wasn’t so 
filling as the rough stuff that is ground in the Roman ox-mills. However, 
they had to fetch and eat it.’ 

‘Fetch it? Where from?’ said Una. 

‘From that newly invented water-mill below the Forge.’ 

‘That’s Forge Mill — our Mill!’ Una looked at Puck. 

“Yes; yours,’ Puck put in. ‘How old did you think it was?’ 

‘I don’t know. Didn’t Sir Richard Dalyngridge talk about it?’ 

‘He did, and it was old in his day,’ Puck answered. ‘Hundreds of years 
old.’ 

‘Tt was new in mine,’ said Parnesius. ‘My men looked at the flour in their 
helmets as though it had been a nest of adders. They did it to try my 
patience. But I — addressed them, and we became friends. To tell the truth, 
they taught me the Roman Step. You see, I’d only served with quick- 
marching Auxiliaries. A Legion’s pace is altogether different. It is a long, 
slow stride, that never varies from sunrise to sunset. “Rome’s Race — 
Rome’s Pace,” as the proverb says. Twenty-four miles in eight hours, 
neither more nor less. Head and spear up, shield on your back, cuirass- 
collar open one hand’s breadth — and that’s how you take the Eagles 
through Britain.’ 

‘And did you meet any adventures?’ said Dan. 

‘There are no adventures South the Wall,’ said Parnesius. ‘The worst 
thing that happened me was having to appear before a magistrate up North, 
where a wandering philosopher had jeered at the Eagles. I was able to 
show that the old man had deliberately blocked our road; and the magistrate 
told him, out of his own Book, I believe, that, whatever his Gods might be, 
he should pay proper respect to Cesar.’ 

‘What did you do?’ said Dan. 

“Went on. Why should J care for such things, my business being to reach 
my station? It took me twenty days. 

‘Of course, the farther North you go the emptier are the roads. At last you 
fetch clear of the forests and climb bare hills, where wolves howl in the 
ruins of our cities that have been. No more pretty girls; no more jolly 
magistrates who knew your Father when he was young, and invite you to 
stay with them; no news at the temples and way-stations except bad news of 
wild beasts. There’s where you meet hunters, and trappers for the Circuses, 
prodding along chained bears and muzzled wolves. Your pony shies at 
them, and your men laugh. 


‘The houses change from gardened villas to shut forts with watch-towers 
of grey stone, and great stone-walled sheepfolds, guarded by armed Britons 
of the North Shore. In the naked hills beyond the naked houses, where the 
shadows of the clouds play like cavalry charging, you see puffs of black 
smoke from the mines. The hard road goes on and on — and the wind sings 
through your helmet-plume — past altars to Legions and Generals 
forgotten, and broken statues of Gods and Heroes, and thousands of graves 
where the mountain foxes and hares peep at you. Red-hot 





in summer, freezing in winter, is that big, purple heather country of 
broken stone. 

‘Just when you think you are at the world’s end, you see a smoke from 
East to West as far as the eye can turn, and then, under it, also as far as the 
eye can stretch, houses and temples, shops and theatres, barracks and 
granaries, trickling along like dice behind — always behind — one long, 
low, rising and falling, and hiding and showing line of towers. And that is 
the Wall!’ 

‘Ah!’ said the children, taking breath. 


“You may well,’ said Parnesius. ‘Old men who have followed the Eagles 
since boyhood say nothing in the Empire is more wonderful than first sight 
of the Wall!” 

‘Is it just a Wall? Like the one round the kitchen-garden?’ said Dan. 

‘No, no! It is the Wall. Along the top are towers with guard-houses, small 
towers, between. Even on the narrowest part of it three men with shields 
can walk abreast, from guard-house to guard-house. A little curtain wall, no 
higher than a man’s neck, runs along the top of the thick wall, so that from a 
distance you see the helmets of the sentries sliding back and forth like 
beads. Thirty feet high is the Wall, and on the Picts’ side, the North, is a 
ditch, strewn with blades of old swords and spear-heads set in wood, and 
tyres of wheels joined by chains. The Little People come there to steal iron 
for their arrow-heads. 

‘But the Wall itself is not more wonderful than the town behind it. Long 
ago there were great ramparts and ditches on the South side, and no one 
was allowed to build there. Now the ramparts are partly pulled down and 
built over, from end to end of the Wall; making a thin town eighty miles 
long. Think of it! One roaring, rioting, cock-fighting, wolf-baiting, horse- 
racing town, from Ituna on the West to Segedunum on the cold eastern 
beach! On one side heather, woods and ruins where Picts hide, and on the 
other, a vast town — long like a snake, and wicked like a snake. Yes, a 
snake basking beside a warm wall! 

‘My Cohort, I was told, lay at Hunno, where the Great North Road runs 
through the Wall into the Province of Valentia.’ Parnesius laughed 
scornfully. ‘The Province of Valentia! We followed the road, therefore, into 
Hunno town, and stood astonished. The place was a fair — a fair of peoples 
from every corner of the Empire. Some were racing horses: some sat in 
wine-shops: some watched dogs baiting bears, and many gathered in a ditch 
to see cocks fight. A boy not much older than myself, but I could see he was 
an officer, reined up before me and asked what I wanted. 

‘““My station,” I said, and showed him my shield.’ Parnesius held up his 
broad shield with its three X’s like letters on a beer-cask. 

“Lucky omen!” said he. “Your Cohort’s the next tower to us, but they’re 
all at the cock-fight. This is a happy place. Come and wet the Eagles.” He 
meant to offer me a drink. 

“When I’ve handed over my men,” I said. I felt angry and ashamed. 


“Oh, you’ll soon outgrow that sort of nonsense,” he answered. “But 
don’t let me interfere with your hopes. Go on to the Statue of Roma Dea. 


You can’t miss it. The main road into Valentia!” and he laughed and rode 
off. I could see the statue not a quarter of a mile away, and there I went. At 
some time or other the Great North Road ran under it into Valentia; but the 
far end had been blocked up because of the Picts, and on the plaster a man 
had scratched, “Finish!” It was like marching into a cave. We grounded 
spears together, my little thirty, and it echoed in the barrel of the arch, but 
none came. There was a door at one side painted with our number. We 
prowled in, and I found a cook asleep, and ordered him to give us food. 
Then I climbed to the top of the Wall, and looked out over the Pict country, 
and I — thought,’ said Parnesius. ‘The bricked-up arch with “Finish!” on 
the plaster was what shook me, for I was not much more than a boy.’ 

‘What a shame!’ said Una. ‘But did you feel happy after you’d had a 
good — —’ Dan stopped her with a nudge. 

‘Happy?’ said Parnesius. ‘When the men of the Cohort I was to command 
came back unhelmeted from the cock-fight, their birds under their arms, 
and asked me who I was? No, I was not happy; but I made my new Cohort 
unhappy too ... I wrote my Mother I was happy, but, oh, my friends’ — he 
stretched arms over bare knees — ’I would not wish my worst enemy to 
suffer as I suffered through my first months on the Wall. Remember this: 
among the officers was scarcely one, except myself (and I thought I had lost 
the favour of Maximus, my General), scarcely one who had not done 
something of wrong or folly. Either he had killed a man, or taken money, or 
insulted the magistrates, or blasphemed the Gods, and so had been sent to 
the Wall as a hiding-place from shame or fear. And the men were as the 
officers. Remember, also, that the Wall was manned by every breed and 
race in the Empire. No two towers spoke the same tongue, or worshipped 
the same Gods. In one thing only we were all equal. No matter what arms 
we had used before we came to the Wall, on the Wall we were all archers, 
like the Scythians. The Pict cannot run away from the arrow, or crawl under 
it. He is a bowman himself. He knows!’ 

‘I suppose you were fighting Picts all the time,’ said Dan. 

‘Picts seldom fight. I never saw a fighting Pict for half a year. The tame 
Picts told us they had all gone North.’ 

‘What is a tame Pict?’ said Dan. 

‘A Pict — there were many such — who speaks a few words of our 
tongue, and slips across the Wall to sell ponies and wolf-hounds. Without a 
horse and a dog, and a friend, man would perish. The Gods gave me all 
three, and there is no gift like friendship. Remember this’ — Parnesius 
turned to Dan — ’when you become a young man. For your fate will turn 


on the first true friend you make.’ 


‘He means,’ said Puck, grinning, ‘that if you try to make yourself a 
decent chap when you’re young, you’ll make rather decent friends when 
you grow up. If you’re a beast, you’ll have beastly friends. Listen to the 
Pious Parnesius on Friendship!’ 

‘I am not pious,’ Parnesius answered, ‘but I know what goodness means; 
and my friend, though he was without hope, was ten thousand times better 
than I. Stop laughing, Faun!’ 

‘Oh, Youth Eternal and All-believing,’ cried Puck, as he rocked on the 
branch above. “Tell them about your Pertinax.’ 

‘He was that friend the Gods sent me — the boy who spoke to me when I 
first came. Little older than myself, commanding the Augusta Victoria 
Cohort on the tower next to us and the Numidians. In virtue he was far my 
superior.’ 

‘Then why was he on the Wall?’ Una asked, quickly. ‘They’d all done 
something bad. You said so yourself.’ 

‘He was the nephew, his Father had died, of a great rich man in Gaul who 
was not always kind to his Mother. When Pertinax grew up, he discovered 
this, and so his uncle shipped him off, by trickery and force, to the Wall. We 
came to know each other at a ceremony in our Temple — in the dark. It was 
the Bull-Killing,’ Parnesius explained to Puck. 

‘I see, said Puck, and turned to the children. ‘That’s something you 
wouldn’t quite understand. Parnesius means he met Pertinax in church.’ 

“Yes — in the Cave we first met, and we were both raised to the Degree 
of Gryphons together.’ Parnesius lifted his hand towards his neck for an 
instant. ‘He had been on the Wall two years, and knew the Picts well. He 
taught me first how to take Heather.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Dan. 

‘Going out hunting in the Pict country with a tame Pict. You are quite 
safe so long as you are his guest, and wear a sprig of heather where it can 
be seen. If you went alone you would surely be killed, if you were not 
smothered first in the bogs. Only the Picts know their way about those 
black and hidden bogs. Old Allo, the one-eyed, withered little Pict from 
whom we bought our ponies, was our special friend. At first we went only 
to escape from the terrible town, and to talk together about our homes. Then 
he showed us how to hunt wolves and those great red deer with horns like 
Jewish candlesticks. The Roman-born officers rather looked down on us for 
doing this, but we preferred the heather to their amusements. Believe me,’ 


Parnesius turned again to Dan, ‘a boy is safe from all things that really 
harm when he is astride a pony or after a deer. Do you remember, O Faun,’ 
— he turned to Puck — ’the little altar I built to the Sylvan Pan by the pine- 
forest beyond the brook?’ 

‘Which? The stone one with the line from Xenophon?’ said Puck, in quite 
anew voice. 

‘No! What do I know of Xenophon? That was Pertinax — after he had 
shot his first mountain-hare with an arrow — by chance! Mine I made of 
round pebbles, in memory of my first bear. It took me one happy day to 
build.’ Parnesius faced the children quickly. 

‘And that was how we lived on the Wall for two years — a little scuffling 
with the Picts, and a great deal of hunting with old Allo in the Pict country. 
He called us his children sometimes, and we were fond of him and his 
barbarians, though we never let them paint us Pict fashion. The marks 
endure till you die.’ 

‘How’s it done?’ said Dan. ‘Anything like tattooing?’ 

‘They prick the skin till the blood runs, and rub in coloured juices. Allo 
was painted blue, green, and red from his forehead to his ankles. He said it 
was part of his religion. He told us about his religion (Pertinax was always 
interested in such things), and as we came to know him well, he told us 
what was happening in Britain behind the Wall. Many things took place 
behind us in those days. And by the Light of the Sun,’ said Parnesius, 
earnestly, ‘there was not much that those little people did not know! He told 
me when Maximus crossed over to Gaul, after he had made himself 
Emperor of Britain, and what troops and emigrants he had taken with him. 
We did not get the news on the Wall till fifteen days later. He told me what 
troops Maximus was taking out of Britain every month to help him to 
conquer Gaul; and I always found the numbers were as he said. Wonderful! 
And I tell another strange thing!’ 

He joined his hands across his knees, and leaned his head on the curve of 
the shield behind him. 

‘Late in the summer, when the first frosts begin and the Picts kill their 
bees, we three rode out after wolf with some new hounds. Rutilianus, our 
General, had given us ten days’ leave, and we had pushed beyond the 
Second Wall — beyond the Province of Valentia — into the higher hills, 
where there are not even any of old Rome’s ruins. We killed a she-wolf 
before noon, and while Allo was skinning her he looked up and said to me, 
“When you are Captain of the Wall, my child, you won’t be able to do this 
any more!” 


‘I might as well have been made Prefect of Lower Gaul, so I laughed and 
said, “Wait till I am Captain.” 

“No, don’t wait,” said Allo. “Take my advice and go home — both of 
you.” 

‘““We have no homes,” said Pertinax. “You know that as well as we do. 
We’re finished men — thumbs down against both of us. Only men without 
hope would risk their necks on your ponies.” The old man laughed one of 
those short Pict laughs — like a fox barking on a frosty night. “I’m fond of 
you two,” he said. “Besides, I’ve taught you what little you know about 
hunting. Take my advice and go home.” 

“We can’t,” I said. “I’m out of favour with my General, for one thing; 
and for another, Pertinax has an uncle.” 

“I don’t know about his uncle,” said Allo, “but the trouble with you, 
Parnesius, is that your General thinks well of you.” 

“Roma Dea!” said Pertinax, sitting up. “What can you guess what 
Maximus thinks, you old horse-coper?” 

‘Just then (you know how near the brutes creep when one is eating?) a 
great dog-wolf jumped out behind us, and away our rested hounds tore after 
him, with us at their tails. He ran us far out of any country we’d ever heard 
of, straight as an arrow till sunset, towards the sunset. We came at last to 
long capes stretching into winding waters, and on a grey beach below us we 
saw ships drawn up. Forty-seven we counted — not Roman galleys but the 
raven-winged ships from the North where Rome does not rule. Men moved 
in the ships, and the sun flashed on their helmets — winged helmets of the 
red-haired men from the North where Rome does not rule. We watched, and 
we counted, and we wondered, for though we had heard rumours 
concerning these Winged Hats, as the Picts called them, never before had 
we looked upon them. 

““Come away! come away!” said Allo. “My Heather won’t protect you 
here. We shall all be killed!” His legs trembled like his voice. Back we went 
— back across the heather under the moon, till it was nearly morning, and 
our poor beasts stumbled on some ruins. 

‘When we woke, very stiff and cold, Allo was mixing the meal and 
water. One does not light fires in the Pict country except near a village. The 
little men are always signalling to each other with smokes, and a strange 
smoke brings them out buzzing like bees. They can sting, too! 

“What we saw last night was a trading-station,” said Allo. “Nothing but 
a trading-station.” 

““T do not like lies on an empty stomach,” said Pertinax. “I suppose” (he 


had eyes like an eagle’s) — ”I suppose that is a trading-station also?” He 
pointed to a smoke far off on a hill-top, ascending in what we call the Picts’ 
Call: — Puff — double-puff: double-puff — puff! They make it by raising 
and dropping a wet hide on a fire. 

“No,” said Allo, pushing the platter back into the bag. “That is for you 
and me. Your fate is fixed. Come.” 

“We came. When one takes Heather, one must obey one’s Pict — but that 
wretched smoke was twenty miles distant, well over on the East coast, and 
the day was as hot as a bath. 

““Whatever happens,” said Allo, while our ponies grunted along, “I want 
you to remember me.” 

“I shall not forget,” said Pertinax. “You have cheated me out of my 
breakfast.” 

“What is a handful of crushed oats to a Roman?” he said. Then he 
laughed his laugh that was not a laugh. 

“What would you do if you were a handful of oats being crushed between 
the upper and lower stones of a mill?” 

““T’m Pertinax, not a riddle-guesser,” said Pertinax. 

““You’re a fool,” said Allo. “Your Gods and my Gods are threatened by 
strange Gods, and all you can do is to laugh.” 

“Threatened men live long,” I said. 

““T pray the Gods that may be true,” he said. “But I ask you again not to 
forget me.” 

‘We climbed the last hot hill and looked out on the eastern sea, three or 
four miles off. There was a small sailing-galley of the North Gaul pattern at 
anchor, her landing-plank down and her sail half up; and below us, alone in 
a hollow, holding his pony, sat Maximus, Emperor of Britain! He was 
dressed like a hunter, and he leaned on his little stick; but I knew that back 
as far as I could see it, and I told Pertinax. 

““You’re madder than Allo!” he said. “It must be the sun!” 

‘Maximus never stirred till we stood before him. Then he looked me up 
and down, and said: “Hungry again? It seems to be my destiny to feed you 
whenever we meet. I have food here. Allo shall cook it.” 

“No,” said Allo. “A Prince in his own land does not wait on wandering 
Emperors. I feed my two children without asking your leave.” He began to 
blow up the ashes. 

“I was wrong,” said Pertinax. “We are all mad. Speak up, O Madman 
called Emperor!” 

‘Maximus smiled his terrible tight-lipped smile, but two years on the 


Wall do not make a man afraid of mere looks. So I was not afraid. 

“I meant you, Parnesius, to live and die a Centurion of the Wall,” said 
Maximus. “But it seems from these,” — he fumbled in his breast — ”you 
can think as well as draw.” He pulled out a roll of letters I had written to my 
people, full of drawings of Picts, and bears, and men I had met on the Wall. 
Mother and my sister always liked my pictures. 

‘He handed me one that I had called “Maximus’s Soldiers”. It showed a 
row of fat wine-skins, and our old Doctor of the Hunno hospital snuffing at 
them. Each time that Maximus had taken troops out of Britain to help him 
to conquer Gaul, he used to send the garrisons more wine — to keep them 
quiet, I suppose. On the Wall, we always called a wine-skin a “Maximus”. 
Oh, yes; and I had drawn them in Imperial helmets. 

“Not long since,” he went on, “men’s names were sent up to Cesar for 
smaller jokes than this.” 

“True, Cesar,” said Pertinax; “but you forget that was before I, your 
friend’s friend, became such a good spear-thrower.” 

‘He did not actually point his hunting-spear at Maximus, but balanced it 
on his palm — so! 

“I was speaking of time past,” said Maximus, never fluttering an eyelid. 
“Nowadays one is only too pleased to find boys who can think for 
themselves, and their friends.” He nodded at Pertinax. “Your Father lent me 
the letters, Parnesius, so you run no risk from me.” 

“None whatever,” said Pertinax, and rubbed the spear-point on his 
sleeve. 

“I have been forced to reduce the garrisons in Britain, because I need 
troops in Gaul. Now I come to take troops from the Wall itself,” said he. 

“I wish you joy of us,” said Pertinax. “We’re the last sweepings of the 
Empire — the men without hope. Myself, I’d sooner trust condemned 
criminals.” 

“You think so?” he said, quite seriously. “But it will only be till I win 
Gaul. One must always risk one’s life, or one’s soul, or one’s peace — or 
some little thing.” 


‘Allo passed round the fire with the sizzling deer’s meat. He served us 
two first. 

“Ah!” said Maximus, waiting his turn. “I perceive you are in your own 
country. Well, you deserve it. They tell me you have quite a following 
among the Picts, Parnesius.” 

“I have hunted with them,” I said. “Maybe I have a few friends among 


the Heather.” 

““He is the only armoured man of you all who understands us,” said Allo, 
and he began a long speech about our virtues, and how we had saved one of 
his grandchildren from a wolf the year before.’ 

‘Had you?’ said Una. 

“Yes; but that was neither here nor there. The little green man orated like 
a — like Cicero. He made us out to be magnificent fellows. Maximus never 
took his eyes off our faces. 

“Enough,” he said. “I have heard Allo on you. I wish to hear you on the 
Picts.” 

‘I told him as much as I knew, and Pertinax helped me out. There is never 
harm in a Pict if you but take the trouble to find out what he wants. Their 
real grievance against us came from our burning their heather. The whole 
garrison of the Wall moved out twice a year, and solemnly burned the 
heather for ten miles North. Rutilianus, our General, called it clearing the 
country. The Picts, of course, scampered away, and all we did was to 
destroy their bee-bloom in the summer, and ruin their sheep-food in the 
spring. 

““True, quite true,” said Allo. “How can we make our holy heather-wine, 
f you burn our bee-pasture?” 

‘We talked long, Maximus asking keen questions that showed he knew 
much and had thought more about the Picts. He said presently to me: “If I 
gave you the old Province of Valentia to govern, could you keep the Picts 
contented till I won Gaul? Stand away, so that you do not see Allo’s face; 
and speak your own thoughts.” 

‘“No,” I said. “You cannot remake that Province. The Picts have been 
free too long.” 

“Leave them their village councils, and let them furnish their own 
soldiers,” he said. “You, I am sure, would hold the reins very lightly.” 

“Even then, no,” I said. “At least not now. They have been too oppressed 
by us to trust anything with a Roman name for years and years.” 

‘T heard old Allo behind me mutter: “Good child!” 

““Then what do you recommend,” said Maximus, “to keep the North 
quiet till I win Gaul?” 

““Leave the Picts alone,” I said. “Stop the heather-burning at once, and 
— they are improvident little animals — send them a shipload or two of 
corn now and then.” 

“Their own men must distribute it — not some cheating Greek 
accountant,” said Pertinax. 


“Yes, and allow them to come to our hospitals when they are sick,” I 
said. 

““Surely they would die first,” said Maximus. 

““Not if Parnesius brought them in,” said Allo. “I could show you twenty 
wolf-bitten, bear-clawed Picts within twenty miles of here. But Parnesius 
must stay with them in hospital, else they would go mad with fear.” 

“I see,” said Maximus. “Like everything else in the world, it is one 
man’s work. You, I think, are that one man.” 

‘“Pertinax and I are one,” I said. 

“As you please, so long as you work. Now, Allo, you know that I mean 
your people no harm. Leave us to talk together,” said Maximus. 

“No need!” said Allo. “I am the corn between the upper and lower 
millstones. I must know what the lower millstone means to do. These boys 
have spoken the truth as far as they know it. I, a Prince, will tell you the 
rest. I am troubled about the Men of the North.” He squatted like a hare in 
the heather, and looked over his shoulder. 

“I also,” said Maximus, “or I should not be here.” 

“Listen,” said Allo. “Long and long ago the Winged Hats” — he meant 
the Northmen — ”came to our beaches and said, ‘Rome falls! Push her 
down!’ We fought you. You sent men. We were beaten. After that we said to 
the Winged Hats, ‘You are liars! Make our men alive that Rome killed, and 
we will believe you.’ They went away ashamed. Now they come back bold, 
and they tell the old tale, which we begin to believe — that Rome falls!” 

““Give me three years’ peace on the Wall,” cried Maximus, “and I will 
show you and all the ravens how they lie!” 


“Ah, I wish it too! I wish to save what is left of the corn from the 
millstones. But you shoot us Picts when we come to borrow a little iron 
from the Iron Ditch; you burn our heather, which is all our crop; you trouble 
us with your great catapults. Then you hide behind the Wall, and scorch us 
with Greek fire. How can I keep my young men from listening to the 
Winged Hats — in winter especially, when we are hungry? My young men 
will say, ‘Rome can neither fight nor rule. She is taking her men out of 
Britain. The Winged Hats will help us to push down the Wall. Let us show 
them the secret roads across the bogs.’ Do I want that? No!” He spat like an 
adder. “I would keep the secrets of my people though I were burned alive. 
My two children here have spoken truth. Leave us Picts alone. Comfort us, 
and cherish us, and feed us from far off — with the hand behind the back. 
Parnesius understands us. Let him have rule on the Wall, and I will hold my 


young men quiet for” — he ticked it off on his fingers — ”one year easily: 
the next year not so easily: the third year, perhaps! See, I give you three 
years. If then you do not show us that Rome is strong in men and terrible in 
arms, the Winged Hats, I tell you, will sweep down the Wall from either sea 
till they meet in the middle, and you will go. I shall not grieve over that, but 
well I know tribe never helps tribe except for one price. We Picts will go 
too. The Winged Hats will grind us to this!” He tossed a handful of dust in 
the air. 

“Oh, Roma Dea!” said Maximus, half aloud. “It is always one man’s 
work — always and everywhere!” 

“And one man’s life,” said Allo. “You are Emperor, but not a God. You 
may die.” 

““T have thought of that too,” said he. “Very good. If this wind holds, I 
shall be at the East end of the Wall by morning. To-morrow, then, I shall see 
you two when I inspect, and I will make you Captains of the Wall for this 
work.” 

“One instant, Cesar,” said Pertinax. “All men have their price. I am not 
bought yet.” 

“Do you also begin to bargain so early?” said Maximus. “Well?” 

“Give me justice against my uncle Icenus, the Duumvir of Divio in 
Gaul,” he said. 

““Only a life? I thought it would be money or an office. Certainly you 
shall have him. Write his name on these tablets — on the red side; the other 
is for the living!” and Maximus held out his tablets. 

“He is of no use to me dead,” said Pertinax. “My mother is a widow. I 
am far off. I am not sure he pays her all her dowry.” 

“No matter. My arm is reasonably long. We will look through your 
uncle’s accounts in due time. Now, farewell till to-morrow, O Captains of 
the Wall!” 

“We saw him grow small across the heather as he walked to the galley. 
There were Picts, scores, each side of him, hidden behind stones. He never 
looked left or right. He sailed away southerly, full spread before the evening 
breeze, and when we had watched him out to sea, we were silent. We 
understood that Earth bred few men like to this man. 

‘Presently Allo brought the ponies and held them for us to mount — a 
thing he had never done before. 

“Wait awhile,” said Pertinax, and he made a little altar of cut turf, and 
strewed heather-bloom atop, and laid upon it a letter from a girl in Gaul. 

““What do you do, O my friend?” I said. 


““T sacrifice to my dead youth,” he answered, and, when the flames had 
consumed the letter, he ground them out with his heel. Then we rode back 
to that Wall of which we were to be Captains.’ 

Parnesius stopped. The children sat still, not even asking if that were all 
the tale. Puck beckoned, and pointed the way out of the wood. ‘Sorry,’ he 
whispered, ‘but you must go now.’ 

“We haven’t made him angry, have we?’ said Una. ‘He looks so far off, 
and — and — thinky.’ 

‘Bless your heart, no. Wait till tomorrow. It won’t be long. Remember, 
you’ve been playing Lays of Ancient Rome.’ 

And as soon as they had scrambled through their gap where Oak, Ash, 
and Thorn grew, that was all they remembered. 





A SONG TO MITHRAS 


Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall! ‘Rome is above 
the Nations, but Thou art over all!’ Now as the names are answered, and 
the guards are marched away, Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for 
the day! 

Mithras, God of the Noontide, the heather swims in the heat,Our helmets 
scorch our foreheads, our sandals burn our feet. Now in the ungirt hour; 
now ere we blink and drowse, Mithras, also a soldier, keep us true to our 
vows! 

Mithras, God of the Sunset, low on the Western main,Thou descending 
immortal, immortal to rise again! Now when the watch is ended, now when 
the wine is drawn, Mithras, also a soldier, keep us pure till the dawn! 

Mithras, God of the Midnight, here where the great bull dies,Look on Thy 
children in darkness. Oh, take our sacrifice! Many roads Thou hast 
fashioned: all of them lead to the Light! Mithras, also a soldier, teach us to 
die aright! 


The Winged Hats 


The next day happened to be what they called a Wild Afternoon. Father and 
Mother went out to pay calls; Miss Blake went for a ride on her bicycle, and 
they were left all alone till eight o’clock. 

When they had seen their dear parents and their dear preceptress politely 
off the premises they got a cabbage-leaf full of raspberries from the 
gardener, and a Wild Tea from Ellen. They ate the raspberries to prevent 
their squashing, and they meant to divide the cabbage-leaf with Three Cows 
down at the Theatre, but they came across a dead hedgehog which they 
simply had to bury, and the leaf was too useful to waste. 

Then they went on to the Forge and found old Hobden the hedger at 
home with his son, the Bee Boy, who is not quite right in his head, but who 
can pick up swarms of bees in his naked hands; and the Bee Boy told them 
the rhyme about the slow-worm: — 

‘If I had eyes as I could see, No mortal man would trouble me.’ 

They all had tea together by the hives, and Hobden said the loaf-cake 
which Ellen had given them was almost as good as what his wife used to 
make, and he showed them how to set a wire at the right height for hares. 
They knew about rabbits already. 

Then they climbed up Long Ditch into the lower end of Far Wood. This 
is sadder and darker than the Volaterrae end because of an old marlpit full 
of black water, where weepy, hairy moss hangs round the stumps of the 
willows and alders. But the birds come to perch on the dead branches, and 
Hobden says that the bitter willow-water is a sort of medicine for sick 
animals. 

They sat down on a felled oak-trunk in the shadows of the beech 
undergrowth, and were looping the wires Hobden had given them, when 
they saw Parnesius. 

‘How quietly you came!’ said Una, moving up to make room. ‘Where’s 
Puck?’ 

‘The Faun and I have disputed whether it is better that I should tell you 
all my tale, or leave it untold,’ he replied. 

‘I only said that if he told it as it happened you wouldn’t understand it,’ 
said Puck, jumping up like a squirrel from behind the log. 

‘I don’t understand all of it,’ said Una, ‘but I like hearing about the little 
Picts.’ 

‘What I can’t understand,’ said Dan, ‘is how Maximus knew all about the 


Picts when he was over in Gaul.’ 

‘He who makes himself Emperor anywhere must know everything, 
everywhere,’ said Parnesius. ‘We had this much from Maximus’s mouth 
after the Games.’ 


‘Games? What Games?’ said Dan. 

Parnesius stretched his arm out stiffly, thumb pointed to the ground. 
‘Gladiators! That sort of game,’ he said. ‘There were two days’ Games in 
his honour when he landed all unexpected at Segedunum on the East end of 
the Wall. Yes, the day after we had met him we held two days’ Games; but I 
think the greatest risk was run, not by the poor wretches on the sand, but by 
Maximus. In the old days the Legions kept silence before their Emperor. So 
did not we! You could hear the solid roar run West along the Wall as his 
chair was carried rocking through the crowds. The garrison beat round him 
— clamouring, clowning, asking for pay, for change of quarters, for 
anything that came into their wild heads. That chair was like a little boat 
among waves, dipping and falling, but always rising again after one had 
shut the eyes.’ Parnesius shivered. 

“Were they angry with him?’ said Dan. 

‘No more angry than wolves in a cage when their trainer walks among 
them. If he had turned his back an instant, or for an instant had ceased to 
hold their eyes, there would have been another Emperor made on the Wall 
that hour. Was it not so, Faun?’ 

‘So it was. So it always will be,’ said Puck. 

‘Late in the evening his messenger came for us, and we followed to the 
Temple of Victory, where he lodged with Rutilianus, the General of the 
Wall. I had hardly seen the General before, but he always gave me leave 
when I wished to take Heather. He was a great glutton, and kept five Asian 
cooks, and he came of a family that believed in oracles. We could smell his 
good dinner when we entered, but the tables were empty. He lay snorting on 
a couch. Maximus sat apart among long rolls of accounts. Then the doors 
were shut. 

““These are your men,” said Maximus to the General, who propped his 
eye-corners open with his gouty fingers, and stared at us like a fish. 

“I shall know them again, Cesar,” said Rutilianus. 

“Very good,” said Maximus. “Now hear! You are not to move man or 
shield on the Wall except as these boys shall tell you. You will do nothing, 
except eat, without their permission. They are the head and arms. You are 
the belly!” 


“As Cesar pleases,” the old man grunted. “If my pay and profits are not 
cut, you may make my Ancestors’ Oracle my master. Rome has been! 
Rome has been!” Then he turned on his side to sleep. 

“He has it,” said Maximus. “We will get to what I need.” 

‘He unrolled full copies of the number of men and supplies on the Wall 
— down to the sick that very day in Hunno Hospital. Oh, but I groaned 
when his pen marked off detachment after detachment of our best — of our 
least worthless men! He took two towers of our Scythians, two of our North 
British auxiliaries, two Numidian cohorts, the Dacians all, and half the 
Belgians. It was like an eagle pecking a carcass. 

“And now, how many catapults have you?” 











‘Hail, Cæsar!’ 


He turned up a new list, but Pertinax laid his open hand there. 

“No, Cesar,” said he. “Do not tempt the Gods too far. Take men, or 
engines, but not both; else we refuse.” ‘ 

‘Engines?’ said Una. 

‘The catapults of the Wall — huge things forty feet high to the head — 
firing nets of raw stone or forged bolts. Nothing can stand against them. He 
left us our catapults at last, but he took a Cesar’s half of our men without 


pity. We were a shell when he rolled up the lists! 

“Hail, Cæsar! We, about to die, salute you!” said Pertinax, laughing. “If 
any enemy even leans against the Wall now, it will tumble.” 

““Give me the three years Allo spoke of,” he answered, “and you shall 
have twenty thousand men of your own choosing up here. But now it is a 
gamble — a game played against the Gods, and the stakes are Britain, Gaul, 
and perhaps Rome. You play on my side?” 

““We will play, Cesar,” I said, for I had never met a man like this man. 

““Good. Tomorrow,” said he, “I proclaim you Captains of the Wall before 
the troops.” 

‘So we went into the moonlight, where they were cleaning the ground 
after the Games. We saw great Roma Dea atop of the Wall, the frost on her 
helmet, and her spear pointed towards the North Star. We saw the twinkle of 
night-fires all along the guard towers, and the line of the black catapults 
growing smaller and smaller in the distance. All these things we knew till 
we were 


weary; but that night they seemed very strange to us, because the next 
day we knew we were to be their masters. 

‘The men took the news well; but when Maximus went away with half 
our strength, and we had to spread ourselves into the emptied towers, and 
the townspeople complained that trade would be ruined, and the autumn 
gales blew — it was dark days for us two. Here Pertinax was more than my 
right hand. Being born and bred among the great country-houses in Gaul, he 
knew the proper words to address to all — from Roman-born Centurions to 
those dogs of the Third — the Libyans. And he spoke to each as though that 
man were as high-minded as himself. Now I saw so strongly what things 
were needed to be done, that I forgot things are only accomplished by 
means of men. That was a mistake. 

‘I feared nothing from the Picts, at least for that year, but Allo warned me 
that the Winged Hats would soon come in from the sea at each end of the 
Wall to prove to the Picts how weak we were. So I made ready in haste, and 
none too soon. I shifted our best men to the ends of the Wall, and set up 
screened catapults by the beach. The Winged Hats would drive in before the 
snow-squalls — ten or twenty boats at a time — on Segedunum or Ituna, 
according as the wind blew. 

‘Now a ship coming in to land men must furl her sail. If you wait till you 
see her men gather up the sail’s foot, your catapults can jerk a net of loose 
stones (bolts only cut through the cloth) into the bag of it. Then she turns 


over, and the sea 
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“We dealt with them thoroughly through a long day.’ 





makes everything clean again. A few men may come ashore, but very 
few. ... It was not hard work, except the waiting on the beach in blowing 
sand and snow. And that was how we dealt with the Winged Hats that 
winter. 

‘Early in the spring, when the East winds blow like skinning-knives, they 
gathered again off Segedunum with many ships. Allo told me they would 
never rest till they had taken a tower in open fight. Certainly they fought in 
the open. We dealt with them thoroughly through a long day: and when all 
was finished, one man dived clear of the wreckage of his ship, and swam 
towards shore. I waited, and a wave tumbled him at my feet. 

‘As I stooped, I saw he wore such a medal as I wear.’ Parnesius raised his 
hand to his neck. ‘Therefore, when he could speak, I addressed him a 
certain Question which can only be answered in a certain manner. He 
answered with the necessary Word — the Word that belongs to the Degree 
of Gryphons in the science of Mithras my God. I put my shield over him till 
he could stand up. You see I am not short, but he was a head taller than I. 


He said: “What now?” I said: “At your pleasure, my brother, to stay or go.” 

‘He looked out across the surf. There remained one ship unhurt, beyond 
range of our catapults. I checked the catapults and he waved her in. She 
came as a hound comes to a master. When she was yet a hundred paces 
from the beach, he flung back his hair, and swam out. They hauled him in, 
and went away. I knew that those who worship Mithras are many and of all 
races, so I did not think much more upon the matter. 

‘A month later I saw Allo with his horses — by the Temple of Pan, O 
Faun — and he gave me a great necklace of gold studded with coral. 

‘At first I thought it was a bribe from some tradesman in the town — 
meant for old Rutilianus. “Nay,” said Allo. “This is a gift from Amal, that 
Winged Hat whom you saved on the beach. He says you are a Man.” 

“He is a Man, too. Tell him I can wear his gift,” I answered. 

““Oh, Amal is a young fool; but, speaking as sensible men, your Emperor 
is doing such great things in Gaul that the Winged Hats are anxious to be 
his friends, or, better still, the friends of his servants. They think you and 
Pertinax could lead them to victories.” Allo looked at me like a one-eyed 
raven. 

“Allo,” I said, “you are the corn between the two millstones. Be content 
if they grind evenly, and don’t thrust your hand between them.” 

““T?” said Allo. “I hate Rome and the Winged Hats equally; but if the 
Winged Hats thought that some day you and Pertinax might join them 
against Maximus, they would leave you in peace while you considered. 
Time is what we need — you and I and Maximus. Let me carry a pleasant 
message back to the Winged Hats — something for them to make a council 
over. We barbarians are all alike. We sit up half the night to discuss 
anything a Roman says. Eh?” 


““We have no men. We must fight with words,” said Pertinax. “Leave it 
to Allo and me.” 

‘So Allo carried word back to the Winged Hats that we would not fight 
them if they did not fight us; and they (I think they were a little tired of 
losing men in the sea) agreed to a sort of truce. I believe Allo, who being a 
horse-dealer loved lies, also told them we might some day rise against 
Maximus as Maximus had risen against Rome. 

‘Indeed, they permitted the corn-ships which I sent to the Picts to pass 
North that season without harm. Therefore the Picts were well fed that 
winter, and since they were in some sort my children, I was glad of it. We 
had only two thousand men on the Wall, and I wrote many times to 


Maximus and begged — prayed — him to send me only one cohort of my 
old North British troops. He could not spare them. He needed them to win 
more victories in Gaul. 

‘Then came news that he had defeated and slain the Emperor Gratian, 
and thinking he must now be secure, I wrote again for men. He answered: 
“You will learn that I have at last settled accounts with the pup Gratian. 
There was no need that he should have died, but he became confused and 
lost his head, which is a bad thing to befall any Emperor. Tell your Father I 
am content to drive two mules only; for unless my old General’s son thinks 
himself destined to destroy me, I shall rest Emperor of Gaul and Britain, 
and then you, my two children, will presently get all the men you need. 
Just now I can spare none.” 

“What did he mean by his General’s son?’ said Dan. 

‘He meant Theodosius Emperor of Rome, who was the son of 
Theodosius the General under whom Maximus had fought in the old Pict 
War. The two men never loved each other, and when Gratian made the 
younger Theodosius Emperor of the East (at least, so I’ve heard), Maximus 
carried on the war to the second generation. It was his fate, and it was his 
fall. But Theodosius the Emperor is a good man. As I know.’ Parnesius was 
silent for a moment and then continued. 

‘I wrote back to Maximus that, though we had peace on the Wall, I 
should be happier with a few more men and some new catapults. He 
answered: “You must live a little longer under the shadow of my victories, 
till I can see what young Theodosius intends. He may welcome me as a 
brother-Emperor, or he may be preparing an army. In either case I cannot 
spare men just now.” 

‘But he was always saying that,’ cried Una. 

‘It was true. He did not make excuses; but thanks, as he said, to the news 
of his victories, we had no trouble on the Wall for a long, long time. The 
Picts grew fat as their own sheep among the heather, and as many of my 
men as lived were well exercised in their weapons. Yes, the Wall looked 
strong. For myself, I knew how weak we were. I knew that if even a false 

rumour of any defeat to Maximus broke loose among the Winged Hats, 
they might come down in earnest, and then — the Wall must go! For the 
Picts I never cared, but in those years I learned something of the strength of 
the Winged Hats. They increased their strength every day, but I could not 
increase my men. Maximus had emptied Britain behind us, and I felt myself 
to be a man with a rotten stick standing before a broken fence to turn bulls. 

‘Thus, my friends, we lived on the Wall, waiting — waiting — waiting 


for the men that Maximus never sent. 

‘Presently he wrote that he was preparing an army against Theodosius. 
He wrote — and Pertinax read it over my shoulder in our quarters: “Tell 
your Father that my destiny orders me to drive three mules or be torn in 
pieces by them. I hope within a year to finish with Theodosius, son of 
Theodosius, once and for all. Then you shall have Britain to rule, and 
Pertinax, if he chooses, Gaul. To-day I wish strongly you were with me to 
beat my Auxiliaries into shape. Do not, I pray you, believe any rumour of 
my sickness. I have a little evil in my old body which I shall cure by riding 
swiftly into Rome.” 

‘Said Pertinax: “It is finished with Maximus. He writes as a man without 
hope. I, a man without hope, can see this. What does he add at the bottom 
of the roll? ‘Tell Pertinax I have met his late Uncle, the Duumvir of Divio, 
and that he accounted to me quite truthfully for all his Mother’s monies. I 
have sent her with a fitting escort, for she is the mother of a hero, to 
Nicaea, where the climate is warm.’ 

“That is proof,” said Pertinax. “Nicaea is not far by sea from Rome. A 
woman there could take ship and fly to Rome in time of war. Yes, Maximus 
foresees his death, and is fulfilling his promises one by one. But I am glad 
my uncle met him.”* 

“You think blackly to-day?” I asked. 

““T think truth. The Gods weary of the play we have played against them. 
Theodosius will destroy Maximus. It is finished!” 

“Will you write him that?” I said. 

““See what I shall write,” he answered, and he took pen and wrote a letter 
cheerful as the light of day, tender as a woman’s and full of jests. Even I, 
reading over his shoulder, took comfort from it till — I saw his face! 

“And now,” he said, sealing it, “we be two dead men, my brother. Let us 
go to the Temple.” 

‘We prayed awhile to Mithras, where we had many times prayed before. 
After that, we lived day by day among evil rumours till winter came again. 

‘It happened one moming that we rode to the East shore, and found on 
the beach a fair-haired man, half frozen, bound to some broken planks. 
Turning him over, we saw by his belt-buckle that he was a Goth of an 
Eastern Legion. Suddenly he opened his eyes and cried loudly, “He is dead! 
The letters were with me, but the Winged Hats sank the ship.” So saying, he 
died between our hands. 


“We asked not who was dead. We knew! We raced before the driving 


snow to Hunno, thinking perhaps Allo might be there. We found him 
already at our stables, and he saw by our faces what we had heard. 

“Tt was in a tent by the sea,” he stammered. “He was beheaded by 
Theodosius. He sent a letter to you, written while he waited to be slain. The 
Winged Hats met the ship and took it. The news is running through the 
heather like fire. Blame me not! I cannot hold back my young men any 
more.” 

“I would we could say as much for our men,” said Pertinax, laughing. 
“But, Gods be praised, they cannot run away.” 

““What do you do?” said Allo. “I bring an order — a message — from 
the Winged Hats that you join them with your men, and march South to 
plunder Britain.” 

“Tt grieves me,” said Pertinax, “but we are stationed here to stop that 
thing.” 

““Tf I carry back such an answer they will kill me,” said Allo. “I always 
promised the Winged Hats that you would rise when Maximus fell. I — I 
did not think he could fall.” 

“Alas! my poor barbarian,” said Pertinax, still laughing. “Well, you have 
sold us too many good ponies to be thrown back to your friends. We will 
make you a prisoner, although you are an ambassador.” 

“Yes, that will be best,” said Allo, holding out a halter. We bound him 
lightly, for he was an old man. 


““Presently the Winged Hats may come to look for you, and that will give 
us more time. See how the habit of playing for time sticks to a man!” said 
Pertinax, as he tied the rope. 

“No,” I said. “Time may help. If Maximus wrote us a letter while he was 
a prisoner, Theodosius must have sent the ship that brought it. If he can 
send ships, he can send men.” 

“How will that profit us?” said Pertinax. “We serve Maximus, not 
Theodosius. Even if by some miracle of the Gods Theodosius down South 
sent and saved the Wall, we could not expect more than the death Maximus 
died.” 

“It concerns us to defend the Wall, no matter what Emperor dies, or 
makes die,” I said. 

““That is worthy of your brother the philosopher,” said Pertinax. “Myself 
I am without hope, so I do not say solemn and stupid things! Rouse the 
Wall!” 

“We armed the Wall from end to end; we told the officers that there was a 


rumour of Maximus’s death which might bring down the Winged Hats, but 
we were sure, even if it were true, that Theodosius, for the sake of Britain, 
would send us help. Therefore, we must stand fast. ... My friends, it is 
above all things strange to see how men bear ill news! Often the strongest 
till then become the weakest, while the weakest, as it were, reach up and 
steal strength from the Gods. So it was with us. Yet my Pertinax by his jests 
and his courtesy and his labours had put heart and training into our poor 
numbers during the past years — more than I should have thought possible. 
Even our Libyan Cohort — the Third — stood up in their padded cuirasses 
and did not whimper. 

‘In three days came seven chiefs and elders of the Winged Hats. Among 
them was that tall young man, Amal, whom I had met on the beach, and he 
smiled when he saw my necklace. We made them welcome, for they were 
ambassadors. We showed them Allo, alive but bound. They thought we had 
killed him, and I saw it would not have vexed them if we had. Allo saw it 
too, and it vexed him. Then in our quarters at Hunno we came to Council. 

‘They said that Rome was falling, and that we must join them. They 
offered me all South Britain to govern after they had taken a tribute out of 
it. 

‘I answered, “Patience. This Wall is not weighed off like plunder. Give 
me proof that my General is dead.” 

““Nay,” said one elder, “prove to us that he lives”; and another said 
cunningly, “What will you give us if we read you his last words?” 

““We are not merchants to bargain,” cried Amal. “Moreover, I owe this 
man my life. He shall have his proof.” He threw across to me a letter (well I 
knew the seal) from Maximus. 

““We took this out of the ship we sank,” he cried. “I cannot read, but I 
know one sign, at least, which makes me believe.” He showed me a dark 
stain on the outer roll that my heavy heart perceived was the valiant blood 
of Maximus. 


“Read!” said Amal. “Read, and then let us hear whose servants you 
are!” 

‘Said Pertinax, very softly, after he had looked through it: “I will read it 
all. Listen, barbarians!” He read that which I have carried next my heart 
ever since.’ 

Parnesius drew from his neck a folded and spotted piece of parchment, 
and began in a hushed voice: — 

“To Parnesius and Pertinax, the not unworthy Captains of the Wall, from 


Maximus, once Emperor of Gaul and Britain, now prisoner waiting death 
by the sea in the camp of Theodosius — Greeting and Good-bye!” 

“Enough,” said young Amal; “there is your proof! You must join us 
now!” 

‘Pertinax looked long and silently at him, till that fair man blushed like a 
girl. Then read Pertinax: — 

“I have joyfully done much evil in my life to those who have wished me 
evil, but if ever I did any evil to you two I repent, and I ask your 
forgiveness. The three mules which I strove to drive have torn me in pieces 
as your Father prophesied. The naked swords wait at the tent door to give 
me the death I gave to Gratian. Therefore I, your General and your 
emperor, send you free and honourable dismissal from my service, which 
you entered, not for money or office, but, as it makes me warm to believe, 
because you loved me!” 

“By the Light of the Sun,” Amal broke in. “This was in some sort a 
Man! We may have been mistaken in his servants!” 
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“The Wall must be won at a price.’ 


‘And Pertinax read on: “You gave me the time for which I asked. If I have 
failed to use it, do not lament. We have gambled very splendidly against the 


Gods, but they hold weighted dice, and I must pay the forfeit. Remember, I 
have been; but Rome is; and Rome will be. Tell Pertinax his Mother is in 
safety at Nicaea, and her monies are in charge of the Prefect at Antipolis. 
Make my remembrances to your Father and to your Mother, whose 
friendship was great gain to me. Give also to my little Picts and to the 
Winged Hats such messages as their thick heads can understand. I would 
have sent you three Legions this very day if all had gone aright. Do not 
forget me. We have worked together. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” 

‘Now, that was my Emperor’s last letter.” (The children heard the 
parchment crackle as Parnesius returned it to its place.) 

“I was mistaken,” said Amal. “The servants of such a man will sell 
nothing except over the sword. I am glad of it.” He held out his hand to me. 

“But Maximus has given you your dismissal,” said an elder. “You are 
certainly free to serve — or to rule — whom you please. Join — do not 
follow — join us!” 

““We thank you,” said Pertinax. “But Maximus tells us to give you such 
messages as — pardon me, but I use his words — your thick heads can 
understand.” He pointed through the door to the foot of a catapult wound 
up. 

““We understand,” said an elder. “The Wall must be won at a price?” 


““Tt grieves me,” said Pertinax, laughing, “but so it must be won,” and he 
gave them of our best Southern wine. 

‘They drank, and wiped their yellow beards in silence till they rose to go. 

‘Said Amal, stretching himself (for they were barbarians): “We be a 
goodly company; I wonder what the ravens and the dogfish will make of 
some of us before this snow melts.” 

““Think rather what Theodosius may send,” I answered; and though they 
laughed, I saw that my chance shot troubled them. 

‘Only old Allo lingered behind a little. 

“You see,” he said, winking and blinking, “I am no more than their dog. 
When I have shown their men the secret short ways across our bogs, they 
will kick me like one.” 

““Then I should not be in haste to show them those ways,” said Pertinax, 
“till I was sure that Rome could not save the Wall.” 

““You think so? Woe is me!” said the old man. “I only wanted peace for 
my people,” and he went out stumbling through the snow behind the tall 
Winged Hats. 

‘In this fashion then, slowly, a day at a time, which is very bad for 


doubting troops, the War came upon us. At first the Winged Hats swept in 
from the sea as they had done before, and there we met them as before — 
with the catapults; and they sickened of it. Yet for a long time they would 
not trust their duck-legs on land, and I think, when it came to revealing the 
secrets of the tribe, the little Picts were afraid or ashamed to 








“Where they had suffered most, there they charged in most hotly.’ 


show them all the roads across the heather. I had this from a Pict prisoner. 
They were as much our spies as our enemies, for the Winged Hats 
oppressed them, and took their winter stores. Ah, foolish Little People! 

‘Then the Winged Hats began to roll us up from each end of the Wall. I 
sent runners Southward to see what the news might be in Britain, but the 
wolves were very bold that winter, among the deserted stations where the 
troops had once been, and none came back. We had trouble, too, with the 
forage for the ponies along the Wall. I kept ten, and so did Pertinax. We 
lived and slept in the saddle, riding east or west, and we ate our worn-out 
ponies. The people of the town also made us some trouble till I gathered 
them all in one quarter behind Hunno. We broke down the Wall on either 
side of it to make as it were a citadel. Our men fought better in close order. 


‘By the end of the second month we were deep in the War as a man is 
deep in a snowdrift, or in a dream. I think we fought in our sleep. At least I 
know I have gone on the Wall and come off again, remembering nothing 
between, though my throat was harsh with giving orders, and my sword, I 
could see, had been used. 

‘The Winged Hats fought like wolves — all in a pack. Where they had 
suffered most, there they charged in most hotly. This was hard for the 
defenders, but it held them from sweeping on into Britain. 

‘In those days Pertinax and I wrote on the plaster of the bricked archway 
into Valentia the names of the towers, and the days on which they fell one 
by one. We wished for some record. 

‘And the fighting? The fight was always hottest to left and right of the 
great statue of Roma Dea, near to Rutilianus’s house. By the Light of the 
Sun, that old fat man, whom we had not considered at all, grew young again 
among the trumpets! I remember he said his sword was an oracle! “Let us 
consult the Oracle,” he would say, and put the handle against his ear, and 
shake his head wisely. “And this day is allowed Rutilianus to live,” he 
would say, and, tucking up his cloak, he would puff and pant and fight well. 
Oh, there were jests in plenty on the Wall to take the place of food! 

“We endured for two months and seventeen days — always being pressed 
from three sides into a smaller space. Several times Allo sent in word that 
help was at hand. We did not believe it, but it cheered our men. “The end 
came not with shoutings of joy, but, like the rest, as in a dream. The Winged 
Hats suddenly left us in peace for one night and the next day; which is too 
long for spent men. We slept at first lightly, expecting to be roused, and 
then like logs, each where he lay. May you never need such sleep! When I 
waked our towers were full of strange, armed men, who watched us 
snoring. I roused Pertinax, and we leaped up together. 

““What>?” said a young man in clean armour. “Do you fight against 
Theodosius? Look!” 

‘North we looked over the red snow. No Winged Hats were there. South 
we looked over the white snow, and behold there were the Eagles of two 
strong Legions encamped. East and west we saw flame and fighting, but by 
Hunno all was still. 

“Trouble no more,” said the young man. “Rome’s arm is long. Where 
are the Captains of the Wall?” 

“We said we were those men. 

“But you are old and grey-haired,” he cried. “Maximus said that they 
were boys.” 


“Yes, that was true some years ago,” said Pertinax. “What is our fate to 
be, you fine and well-fed child?” 

“I am called Ambrosius, a secretary of the Emperor,” he answered. 
“Show me a certain letter which Maximus wrote from a tent at Aquileia, 
and perhaps I will believe.” 

‘I took it from my breast, and when he had read it he saluted us, saying: 
“Your fate is in your own hands. If you choose to serve Theodosius, he will 
give you a Legion. If it suits you to go to your homes, we will give you a 
Triumph.” 

“I would like better a bath, wine, food, razors, soaps, oils, and scents,” 
said Pertinax, laughing. 

““Oh, I see you are a boy,” said Ambrosius. “And you?” turning to me. 

““We bear no ill-will against Theodosius, but in War — — ” I began. 

“In War it is as it is in Love,” said Pertinax. “Whether she be good or 
bad, one gives one’s best once, to one only. That given, there remains no 
second worth giving or taking.” 


“That is true,” said Ambrosius. “I was with Maximus before he died. He 
warned Theodosius that you would never serve him, and frankly I say I am 
sorry for my Emperor.” 

“He has Rome to console him,” said Pertinax. “I ask you of your 
kindness to let us go to our homes and get this smell out of our nostrils.” 

‘None the less they gave us a Triumph!’ 


‘It was well earned,’ said Puck, throwing some leaves into the still water 
of the marlpit. The black, oily circles spread dizzily as the children watched 
them. 

‘I want to know, oh, ever so many things,’ said Dan. ‘What happened to 
old Allo? Did the Winged Hats ever come back? And what did Amal do?’ 

‘And what happened to the fat old General with the five cooks?’ said 
Una. ‘And what did your Mother say when you came home? ...’ 

‘She’d say you’re settin’ too long over this old pit, so late as ‘tis already,’ 
said old Hobden’s voice behind them. ‘Hst!’ he whispered. 

He stood still, for not twenty paces away a magnificent dog-fox sat on his 
haunches and looked at the children as though he were an old friend of 
theirs. 

‘Oh, Mus’ Reynolds, Mus’ Reynolds!’ said Hobden, under his breath. ‘If 
I knowed all was inside your head, Pd know something wuth knowin’. 
Mus’ Dan an’ Miss Una, come along o’ me while I lock up my liddle hen- 


house.’ 


A PICT SONG 


Rome never looks where she treads,Always her heavy hooves fall On our 
stomachs, our hearts or our heads; And Rome never heeds when we bawl. 
Her sentries pass on — that is all, And we gather behind them in hordes, 
And plot to reconquer the Wall, With only our tongues for our swords. 

We are the Little Folk — we!Too little to love or to hate. Leave us alone 
and you’ll see How we can drag down the Great! We are the worm in the 
wood! We are the rot at the root! We are the germ in the blood! We are the 
thorn in the foot! 

Mistletoe killing an oak — Rats gnawing cables in two — Moths making 
holes in a cloak — How they must love what they do! Yes — and we Little 
Folk too, We are as busy as they — Working our works out of view — 
Watch, and you’ll see it some day! 

No indeed! We are not strong,But we know Peoples that are. Yes, and 
we’ll guide them along, To smash and destroy you in War! We shall be 
slaves just the same? Yes, we have always been slaves, But you — you will 
die of the shame, And then we shall dance on your graves! 

We are the Little Folk, we, etc. 





Hal o’ the Draft 


Prophets have honour all over the Earth,Except in the village where they 
were born, Where such as knew them boys from birth Nature-ally hold ‘em 
in scorn. 

When Prophets are naughty and young and vain,They make a won’erful 
grievance of it; (You can see by their writings how they complain), But Oh, 
‘tis won’erful good for the Prophet! 

There’s nothing Nineveh Town can give(Nor being swallowed by whales 
between), Makes up for the place where a man’s folk live, That don’t care 
nothing what he has been. He might ha’ been that, or he might ha’ been this, 
But they love and they hate him for what he is. 


A rainy afternoon drove Dan and Una over to play pirates in the Little 
Mill. If you don’t mind rats on the rafters and oats in your shoes, the mill- 
attic, with its trap-doors and inscriptions on beams about floods and 
sweethearts, is a splendid place. It is lighted by a foot-square window, 
called Duck Window, that looks across to Little Lindens Farm, and the spot 
where Jack Cade was killed. 

When they had climbed the attic ladder (they called it ‘the mainmast 
tree’, out of the ballad of Sir Andrew Barton, and Dan ‘swarved it with 
might and main’, as the ballad says) they saw a man sitting on Duck 
Window-sill. He was dressed in a plum-coloured doublet and tight plum- 
coloured hose, and he drew busily in a red-edged book. 

‘Sit ye! Sit ye!’ Puck cried from a rafter overhead. ‘See what it is to be 
beautiful! Sir Harry Dawe — pardon, Hal — says I am the very image of a 
head for a gargoyle.’ 

The man laughed and raised his dark velvet cap to the children, and his 
grizzled hair bristled out in a stormy fringe. He was old — forty at least — 
but his eyes were young, with funny little wrinkles all round them. A 
satchel of embroidered leather hung from his broad belt, which looked 
interesting. 

‘May we see?’ said Una, coming forward. 

‘Surely — sure-ly!’ he said, moving up on the window-seat, and returned 
to his work with a silver-pointed pencil. Puck sat as though the grin were 
fixed for ever on his broad face, while they watched the quick, certain 
fingers that copied it. Presently the man took a reed pen from his satchel, 


and trimmed it with a little ivory knife, carved in the semblance of a fish. 

‘Oh, what a beauty!’ cried Dan. 

“Ware fingers! That blade is perilous sharp. I made it myself of the best 
Low Country cross-bow steel. And so, too, this fish. When his back-fin 
travels to his tail — so — he swallows up the blade, even as the whale 
swallowed Gaffer Jonah ... Yes, and that’s my ink-horn. I made the four 
silver saints round it. Press Barnabas’s head. It opens, and then — — ’ He 
dipped the trimmed pen, and with careful boldness began to put in the 
essential lines of Puck’s rugged face, that had been but faintly revealed by 
the silver-point. 

The children gasped, for it fairly leaped from the page. 

As he worked, and the rain fell on the tiles, he talked — now clearly, now 
muttering, now breaking off to frown or smile at his work. He told them he 
was born at Little Lindens Farm, and his father used to beat him for 
drawing things instead of doing things, till an old priest called Father 
Roger, who drew illuminated letters in rich people’s books, coaxed the 
parents to let him take the boy as a sort of painter’s apprentice. Then he 
went with Father Roger to Oxford, where he cleaned plates and carried 
cloaks and shoes for the scholars of a College called Merton. 

‘Didn’t you hate that?’ said Dan after a great many other questions. 

‘IT never thought on’t. Half Oxford was building new colleges or 
beautifying the old, and she had called to her aid the master-craftsmen of all 
Christendie — kings in their trade and honoured of Kings. I knew them. I 
worked for them: that was enough. No wonder — — ’ He stopped and 
laughed. 

“You became a great man, Hal,’ said Puck. 

‘They said so, Robin. Even Bramante said so.’ 

‘Why? What did you do?’ Dan asked. 

The artist looked at him queerly. ‘Things in stone and such, up and down 
England. You would not have heard of ‘em. To come nearer home, I 
rebuilded this little St Barnabas’ church of ours. It cost me more trouble and 
sorrow than aught I’ve touched in my life. But ‘twas a sound lesson.’ 

‘Um,’ said Dan. ‘We’ve had lessons this morning.’ 

‘Pll not afflict ye, lad,’ said Hal, while Puck roared. ‘Only ‘tis strange to 
think how that little church was rebuilt, re-roofed, and made glorious, 
thanks to some few godly Sussex iron-masters, a Bristow sailor lad, a 
proud ass called Hal o’ the Draft because, d’you see, he was always 
drawing and drafting; and’ — he dragged the words slowly — ’and a 
Scotch pirate.’ 


‘Pirate?’ said Dan. He wriggled like a hooked fish. 

‘Even that Andrew Barton you were singing of on the stair just now.’ He 
dipped again in the ink-well, and held his breath over a sweeping line, as 
though he had forgotten everything else. 

‘Pirates don’t build churches, do they?’ said Dan. ‘Or do they?’ 

‘They help mightily,’ Hal laughed. ‘But you were at your lessons this 
morn, Jack Scholar.’ 

‘Oh, pirates aren’t lessons. It was only Bruce and his silly old spider,’ 
said Una. ‘Why did Sir Andrew Barton help you?’ 

‘I question if he ever knew it,’ said Hal, twinkling. ‘Robin, how a’ 
mischief’s name am I to tell these innocents what comes of sinful pride?’ 

‘Oh, we know all about that,’ said Una pertly. ‘If you get too beany — 
that’s cheeky — you get sat upon, of course.’ 

Hal considered a moment, pen in air, and Puck said some long words. 

‘Aha! that was my case too,’ he cried. ‘Beany — you say — but certainly 
I did not conduct myself well. I was proud of — of such things as porches 
— a Galilee porch at Lincoln for choice — proud of one Torrigiano’s arm 
on my shoulder, proud of my knighthood when I made the gilt scroll-work 
for the Sovereign — our King’s ship. But Father Roger sitting in Merton 
Library, he did not forget me. At the top of my pride, when I and no other 
should have builded the porch at Lincoln, he laid it on me with a terrible 
forefinger to go back to my Sussex clays and rebuild, at my own charges, 
my own church, where us Dawes have been buried for six generations. 
“Out! Son of my Art!” said he. “Fight the Devil at home ere you call 
yourself a man and a craftsman.” And I quaked, and I went ... How’s yon, 
Robin?’ He flourished the finished sketch before Puck. 

‘Me! Me past peradventure,’ said Puck, smirking like a man at a mirror. 
‘Ah, see! The rain has took off! I hate housen in daylight.’ 

‘Whoop! Holiday!’ cried Hal, leaping up. ‘Who’s for my Little Lindens? 
We can talk there.’ 

They tumbled downstairs, and turned past the dripping willows by the 
sunny mill-dam. 

‘Body o’ me,’ said Hal, staring at the hop-garden, where the hops were 
just ready to blossom. ‘What are these? Vines? No, not vines, and they 
twine the wrong way to beans.’ He began to draw in his ready book. 

‘Hops. New since your day,’ said Puck. “They’re an herb of Mars, and 
their flowers dried flavour ale. We say — 

‘Turkeys, Heresy, Hops, and Beer Came into England all in one year.’ 

‘Heresy I know. I’ve seen Hops — God be praised for their beauty! What 


is your Turkis?’ 


The children laughed. They knew the Lindens turkeys, and as soon as 
they reached Lindens orchard on the hill the full flock charged at them. 

Out came Hal’s book at once. ‘Hoity-toity!’ he cried. ‘Here’s Pride in 
purple feathers! Here’s wrathy contempt and the Pomps of the Flesh! How 
d’you call them?’ 

‘Turkeys! Turkeys!’ the children shouted, as the old gobbler raved and 
flamed against Hal’s plum-coloured hose. 

“Save Your Magnificence!’ he said. ‘I’ve drafted two good new things 
today.’ And he doffed his cap to the bubbling bird. 

Then they walked through the grass to the knoll where Little Lindens 
stands. The old farmhouse, weather-tiled to the ground, took almost the 
colour of a blood-ruby in the afternoon light. The pigeons pecked at the 
mortar in the chimney-stacks; the bees that had lived under the tiles since it 
was built filled the hot August air with their booming; and the smell of the 
box-tree by the dairy-window mixed with the smell of earth after rain, 
bread after baking, and a tickle of wood-smoke. 

The farmer’s wife came to the door, baby on arm, shaded her brows 
against the sun, stooped to pluck a sprig of rosemary, and turned down the 
orchard. The old spaniel in his barrel barked once or twice to show he was 
in charge of the empty house. Puck clicked back the garden-gate. 

‘D’you marvel that I love it?’ said Hal, in a whisper. ‘What can town folk 
know of the nature of housen — or land?’ 


They perched themselves arow on the old hacked oak bench in Lindens 
garden, looking across the valley of the brook at the fern-covered dimples 
and hollows of the Forge behind Hobden’s cottage. The old man was 
cutting a faggot in his garden by the hives. It was quite a second after his 
chopper fell that the chump of the blow reached their lazy ears. 

‘Eh — yeh!’ said Hal. ‘I mind when where that old gaffer stands was 
Nether Forge — Master John Collins’s foundry. Many a night has his big 
trip-hammer shook me in my bed here. Boom-bitty! Boom-bitty! If the wind 
was east, I could hear Master Tom Collins’s forge at Stockens answering his 
brother, Boom-oop! Boom-oop! and midway between, Sir John Pelham’s 
sledge-hammers at Brightling would strike in like a pack o’ scholars, and 
“Hic-haec-hoc” they’d say, “Hic-haec-hoc,” till I fell asleep. Yes. The 
valley was as full o’ forges and fineries as a May shaw o’ cuckoos. All gone 
to grass now!’ 


“What did they make?’ said Dan. 

‘Guns for the King’s ships — and for others. Serpentines and cannon 
mostly. When the guns were cast, down would come the King’s Officers, 
and take our plough-oxen to haul them to the coast. Look! Here’s one of the 
first and finest craftsmen of the Sea!’ 

He fluttered back a page of his book, and showed them a young man’s 
head. Underneath was written: ‘Sebastianus.’ 

‘He came down with a King’s Order on Master John Collins for twenty 
serpentines (wicked little cannon they be!) to furnish a venture of ships. I 
drafted him thus sitting by our fire telling Mother of the new lands he’d find 
the far side the world. And he found them, too! There’s a nose to cleave 
through unknown seas! Cabot was his name — a Bristol lad — half a 
foreigner. I set a heap by him. He helped me to my church-building.’ 

‘T thought that was Sir Andrew Barton,’ said Dan. 

‘Ay, but foundations before roofs,’ Hal answered. ‘Sebastian first put me 
in the way of it. I had come down here, not to serve God as a craftsman 
should, but to show my people how great a craftsman I was. They cared 
not, and it served me right, one split straw for my craft or my greatness. 
What a murrain call had I, they said, to mell with old St Barnabas’? 
Ruinous the church had been since the Black Death, and ruinous she would 
remain; and I could hang myself in my new scaffold-ropes! Gentle and 
simple, high and low — the Hayes, the Fowles, the Fenners, the Collinses 
— they were all in a tale against me. Only Sir John Pelham up yonder at 
Brightling bade me heart-up and go on. Yet how could I? Did I ask Master 
Collins for his timber-tug to haul beams? The oxen had gone to Lewes after 
lime. Did he promise me a Set of iron cramps or ties for the roof? They 
never came to hand, or else they were spaulty or cracked. So with 
everything. Nothing said, but naught done except I stood by them, and then 
done amiss. I thought the countryside was fair bewitched.’ 


‘It was, sure-ly,’ said Puck, knees under chin. ‘Did you never suspect ary 
one?’ 

‘Not till Sebastian came for his guns, and John Collins played him the 
same dog’s tricks as he’d played me with my ironwork. Week in, week out, 
two of three serpentines would be flawed in the casting, and only fit, they 
said, to be re-melted. Then John Collins would shake his head, and vow he 
could pass no cannon for the King’s service that were not perfect. Saints! 
How Sebastian stormed! I know, for we sat on this bench sharing our 
sorrows inter-common. 


‘When Sebastian had fumed away six weeks at Lindens and gotten just 
six serpentines, Dirk Brenzett, Master of the Cygnet hoy, sends me word 
that the block of stone he was fetching me from France for our new font 
he’d hove overboard to lighten his ship, chased by Andrew Barton up to 
Rye Port.’ 

‘Ah! The pirate!’ said Dan. 

“Yes. And while I am tearing my hair over this, Ticehurst Will, my best 
mason, comes to me shaking, and vowing that the Devil, horned, tailed, and 
chained, has run out on him from the church-tower, and the men would 
work there no more. So I took ‘em off the foundations, which we were 
strengthening, and went into the Bell Tavern for a cup of ale. Says Master 
John Collins: “Have it your own way, lad; but if I was you, I’d take the 
sinnification o’ the sign, and leave old Barnabas’ Church alone!” And they 
all wagged their sinful heads, and agreed. Less afraid of the Devil than of 
me — as I saw later. 


‘When I brought my sweet news to Lindens, Sebastian was limewashing 
the kitchen-beams for Mother. He loved her like a son. 

““Cheer up, lad,” he says. “God’s where He was. Only you and I chance 
to be pure pute asses. We’ve been tricked, Hal, and more shame to me, a 
sailor, that I did not guess it before! You must leave your belfry alone, 
forsooth, because the Devil is adrift there; and I cannot get my serpentines 
because John Collins cannot cast them aright. Meantime Andrew Barton 
hawks off the Port of Rye. And why? To take those very serpentines which 
poor Cabot must whistle for; the said serpentines, Pll wager my share of 
new continents, being now hid away in St Barnabas’ church-tower. Clear as 
the Irish coast at noonday!” 

“They’d sure never dare to do it,” I said; “and, for another thing, selling 
cannon to the King’s enemies is black treason — hanging and fine.” 

“It is sure, large profit. Men’ll dare any gallows for that. I have been a 
trader myself,” says he. “We must be upsides with ‘em for the honour of 
Bristol.” 

‘Then he hatched a plot, sitting on the limewash bucket. We gave out to 
ride 0’ Tuesday to London and made a show of taking farewells of our 
friends — especially of Master John Collins. But at Wadhurst Woods we 
turned; rode home to the watermeadows; hid our horses in a willow-tot at 
the foot of the glebe, and, come night, stole a-tiptoe up hill to Barnabas’ 
church again. A thick mist, and a moon striking through. 


‘IT had no sooner locked the tower-door behind us than over goes 
Sebastian full length in the dark. 

““Pest!” he says. “Step high and feel low, Hal. I’ve stumbled over guns 
before.” 

‘I groped, and one by one — the tower was pitchy dark — I counted the 
lither barrels of twenty serpentines laid out on pease straw. No conceal at 
all! 

““There’s two demi-cannon my end,” says Sebastian, slapping metal. 
“They’ll be for Andrew Barton’s lower deck. Honest — honest John 
Collins! So this is his warehouse, his arsenal, his armoury! Now see you 
why your pokings and pryings have raised the Devil in Sussex? You’ve 
hindered John’s lawful trade for months,” and he laughed where he lay. 

‘A clay-cold tower is no fireside at midnight, so we climbed the belfry 
stairs, and there Sebastian trips over a cow-hide with its horns and tail. 

“Aha! Your Devil has left his doublet! Does it become me, Hal?” He 
draws it on and capers in the shafts of window-moonlight — won’erful 
devilish-like. Then he sits on the stairs, rapping with his tail on a board, and 
his back-aspect was dreader than his front, and a howlet lit in, and 
screeched at the horns of him. 

“If you’d keep out the Devil, shut the door,” he whispered. “And that’s 
another false proverb, Hal, for I can hear your tower-door opening.” 

““T locked it. Who a-plague has another key, then?” I said. 


‘““All the congregation, to judge by their feet,” he says, and peers into the 
blackness. “Still! Still, Hal! Hear ‘em grunt! That’s more o’ my serpentines, 
Pll be bound. One — two — three — four they bear in! Faith, Andrew 
equips himself like an Admiral! Twenty-four serpentines in all!” 

‘As if it had been an echo, we heard John Collins’s voice come up all 
hollow: “Twenty-four serpentines and two demi-cannon. That’s the full 
tally for Sir Andrew Barton.” 

“Courtesy costs naught,” whispers Sebastian. “Shall I drop my dagger 
on his head?” 

“They go over to Rye o’ Thursday in the wool-wains, hid under the 
wool-packs. Dirk Brenzett meets them at Udimore, as before,” says John. 

“Lord! What a worn, handsmooth trade it is!” says Sebastian. “I lay we 
are the sole two babes in the village that have not our lawful share in the 
venture.” 

‘There was a full score folk below, talking like all Robertsbridge Market. 
We counted them by voice. 


‘Master John Collins pipes: “The guns for the French carrack must lie 
here next month. Will, when does your young fool” (me, so please you!) 
“come back from Lunnon?” 

““No odds,” I heard Ticehurst Will answer. “Lay ‘em just where you’ve a 
mind, Mus’ Collins. We’re all too afraid o’ the Devil to mell with the tower 
now.” And the long knave laughed. 

“Ah! ‘tis easy enow for you to raise the Devil, Will,” says another — 
Ralph Hobden of the Forge. 

‘““Aaa-men!” roars Sebastian, and ere I could hold him, he leaps down 
the stairs — won’erful devilish-like howling no bounds. He had scarce time 
to lay out for the nearest than they ran. Saints, how they ran! We heard them 
pound on the door of the Bell Tavern, and then we ran too. 

““What’s next?” says Sebastian, looping up his cow-tail as he leaped the 
briars. “I’ve broke honest John’s face.” 

“Ride to Sir John Pelham’s,” I said. “He is the only one that ever stood 
by me.” 

‘We rode to Brightling, and past Sir John’s lodges, where the keepers 
would have shot at us for deer-stealers, and we had Sir John down into his 
Justice’s chair, and when we had told him our tale and showed him the cow- 
hide which Sebastian wore still girt about him, he laughed till the tears ran. 

““Wel-a-well!” he says. “Ill see justice done before daylight. What’s 
your complaint? Master Collins is my old friend.” 

‘““He’s none of mine,” I cried. “When I think how he and his likes have 
baulked and dozened and cozened me at every turn over the church” — — 
and I choked at the thought. 

“Ah, but ye see now they needed it for another use,” says he smoothly. 

““So they did my serpentines,” Sebastian cries. “I should be half across 
the Western Ocean by now if my guns had been ready. But they’re sold to a 
Scotch pirate by your old friend — ” 

““Where’s your proof?” says Sir John, stroking his beard. 

“I broke my shins over them not an hour since, and I heard John give 
order where they were to be taken,” says Sebastian. 

““Words! Words only,” says Sir John. “Master Collins is somewhat of a 
liar at best.” 

‘He carried it so gravely that, for the moment, I thought he was dipped in 
this secret traffick too, and that there was not an honest ironmaster in 
Sussex. 

“Name o’ Reason!” says Sebastian, and raps with his cow-tail on the 
table, “whose guns are they, then?” 


“Yours, manifestly,” says Sir John. “You come with the King’s Order for 
‘em, and Master Collins casts them in his foundry. If he chooses to bring 
them up from Nether Forge and lay ‘em out in the church-tower, why, they 
are e’en so much the nearer to the main road and you are saved a day’s 
hauling. What a coil to make of a mere act of neighbourly kindness, lad!” 

““T fear I have requited him very scurvily,” says Sebastian, looking at his 
knuckles. “But what of the demi-cannon? I could do with ‘em well, but they 
are not in the King’s Order.” 

““Kindness — loving-kindness,” says Sir John. “Questionless, in his zeal 
for the King and his love for you, John adds those two cannon as a gift. “Tis 
plain as this coming daylight, ye stockfish!” 


“So it is,” says Sebastian. “Oh, Sir John, Sir John, why did you never 
use the sea? You are lost ashore.” And he looked on him with great love. 

“I do my best in my station.” Sir John strokes his beard again and rolls 
forth his deep drumming Justice’s voice thus: “But — suffer me! — you 
two lads, on some midnight frolic into which I probe not, roystering around 
the taverns, surprise Master Collins at his” — he thinks a moment — ”at his 
good deeds done by stealth. Ye surprise him, I say, cruelly.” 

“Truth, Sir John. If you had seen him run!” says Sebastian. 

“On this you ride breakneck to me with a tale of pirates, and wool- 
wains, and cow-hides, which, though it hath moved my mirth as a man, 
offendeth my reason as a magistrate. So I will e’en accompany you back to 
the tower with, perhaps, some few of my own people, and three-four 
wagons, and Pll be your warrant that Master John Collins will freely give 
you your guns and your demi-cannon, Master Sebastian.” He breaks into 
his proper voice — ”I warned the old tod and his neighbours long ago that 
they’d come to trouble with their side-sellings and bye-dealings; but we 
cannot have half Sussex hanged for a little gun-running. Are ye content, 
lads?” 

‘““1’d commit any treason for two demi-cannon,” said Sebastian, and rubs 
his hands. 

“Ye have just compounded with rank treason-felony for the same bribe,” 
says Sir John. “Wherefore to horse, and get the guns.” 


‘But Master Collins meant the guns for Sir Andrew Barton all along, 
didn’t he?’ said Dan. 

‘Questionless, that he did,’ said Hal. ‘But he lost them. We poured into 
the village on the red edge of dawn, Sir John horsed, in half-armour, his 


pennon flying; behind him thirty stout Brightling knaves, five abreast; 
behind them four wool-wains, and behind them four trumpets to triumph 
over the jest, blowing: Our King went forth to Normandie. When we halted 
and rolled the ringing guns out of the tower, ‘twas for all the world like 
Friar Roger’s picture of the French siege in the Queen’s Missal-book.’ 

‘And what did we — I mean, what did our village do?’ said Dan. 

‘Oh! Bore it nobly — nobly,’ cried Hal. ‘Though they had tricked me, I 
was proud of them. They came out of their housen, looked at that little army 
as though it had been a post, and went their shut-mouthed way. Never a 
sign! Never a word! They’d ha’ perished sooner than let Brightling 
overcrow us. Even that villain, Ticehurst Will, coming out of the Bell for 
his morning ale, he all but runs under Sir John’s horse. 

“Ware, Sirrah Devil!” cries Sir John, reining back. 

“Oh!” says Will. “Market-day, is it? And all the bullocks from 
Brightling here?” 

‘T spared him his belting for that — the brazen knave! 

‘But John Collins was our masterpiece! He happened along-street (his 
jaw tied up where 
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‘I reckon you’ll find her middlin’ heavy, he says.’ 





Sebastian had clouted him) when we were trundling the first demi- 
cannon through the lych-gate. 

““T reckon you’ll find her middlin’ heavy,” he says. “If you’ve a mind to 
pay, Pll loan ye my timber-tug. She won’t lie easy on ary wool-wain.” 

‘That was the one time I ever saw Sebastian taken flat aback. He opened 
and shut his mouth, fishy-like. 

“No offence,” says Master John. “You’ve got her reasonable good 
cheap. I thought ye might not grudge me a groat if I helped move her.” Ah, 
he was a masterpiece! They say that morning’s work cost our John two 
hundred pounds, and he never winked an eyelid, not even when he saw the 
guns all carted off to Lewes.’ 

‘Neither then nor later?’ said Puck. 

‘Once. ‘Twas after he gave St Barnabas’ the new chime of bells. (Oh, 
there was nothing the Collinses, or the Hayes, or the Fowles, or the Fenners 
would not do for the church then! “Ask and have” was their song.) We had 
rung ‘em in, and he was in the tower with Black Nick Fowle, that gave us 
our rood-screen. The old man pinches the bell-rope one hand and scratches 
his neck with t’other. “Sooner she was pulling yon clapper than my neck, he 
says. That was all! That was Sussex — seely Sussex for everlastin’!’ 

‘And what happened after?’ said Una. 

‘I went back into England,’ said Hal, slowly. ‘I’d had my lesson against 
pride. But they tell me I left St Barnabas’ a jewel — justabout a jewel! Wel- 
a-well! ‘Twas done for and among my own people, and — Father Roger 
was right — I never knew such trouble or such triumph since. That’s the 
nature o’ things. A dear — dear land.’ He dropped his chin on his chest. 

‘There’s your Father at the Forge. What’s he talking to old Hobden 
about?’ said Puck, opening his hand with three leaves in it. 

Dan looked towards the cottage. 

‘Oh, I know. It’s that old oak lying across the brook. Pater always wants 
it grubbed.’ 

In the still valley they could hear old Hobden’s deep tones. 

‘Have it as you’ve a mind to,’ he was saying. ‘But the vivers of her roots 
they hold the bank together. If you grub her out, the bank she’ll all come 
tearin’ down, an’ next floods the brook’ |! swarve up. But have it as you’ve a 
mind. The Mistuss she sets a heap by the ferns on her trunk. 

‘Oh! PI think it over,’ said the Pater. 

Una laughed a little bubbling chuckle. 

‘What Devil’s in that belfry?’ said Hal, with a lazy laugh. “That should be 


a Hobden by his voice.’ 

‘Why, the oak is the regular bridge for all the rabbits between the Three 
Acre and our meadow. The best place for wires on the farm, Hobden says. 
He’s got two there now,’ Una answered. ‘He won’t ever let it be grubbed!’ 

‘Ah, Sussex! Sillly Sussex for everlastin’,’ murmured Hal; and the next 
moment their Father’s voice calling across to Little Lindens broke the spell 
as little St Barnabas’ clock struck five. 





A SMUGGLERS’ SONG 


If You wake at midnight, and hear a horse’s feet,Don’t go drawing back the 
blind, or looking in the street, Them that asks no questions isn‘ told a lie. 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! Five-and-twenty 
ponies, Trotting through the dark — Brandy for the Parson, ‘Baccy for the 
Clerk; Laces for a lady; letters for a spy, And watch the wall, my darling, 
while the Gentlemen go by! 

Running round the woodlump if you chance to findLittle barrels, roped 
and tarred, all full of brandy-wine; Don’t you shout to come and look, nor 
take ‘em for your play; Put the brishwood back again, — and they’ll be 
gone next day! 

If you see the stable-door setting open wide;If you see a tired horse lying 
down inside; If your mother mends a coat cut about and tore; If the lining’s 
wet and warm — don t you ask no more! 

If you meet King George’s men, dressed in blue and red,You be careful 
what you say, and mindful what is said. If they call you ‘pretty maid,’ and 
chuck you ‘neath the chin, Don’t you tell where no one is, nor yet where no 
one’s been! 

Knocks and footsteps round the house — whistles after dark — You’ve no 
call for running out till the house-dogs bark.Trusty’s here, and Pincher’s 
here, and see how dumb they lie — They dont fret to follow when the 
Gentlemen go by! 

If you do as you’ve been told, ‘likely there’s a chance,You’ll be give a 
dainty doll, all the way from France, With a cap of Valenciennes, and a 
velvet hood — A present from the Gentlemen, along o’ being good! Five- 
and-twenty ponies, Trotting through the dark — Brandy for the Parson, 
‘Baccy for the Clerk. Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie — Watch 
the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! 


THE BEE BOY’S SONG 


Bees! Bees! Hark to your bees! ‘Hide from your neighbours as much as you 
please, But all that has happened, to us you must tell, Or else we will give 
you no honey to sell!’ 

A Maiden in her glory,Upon her wedding-day, Must tell her Bees the 
story, Or else they’ll fly away. Fly away — die away — Dwindle down and 
leave you! But if you don’t deceive your Bees, Your Bees will not deceive 
you. 

Marriage, birth or buryin’,News across the seas, All you’re sad or merry 
in, You must tell the Bees. Tell ‘em coming in an’ out, Where the Fanners 
fan, ‘Cause the Bees are justabout As curious as a man! 

Don't you wait where trees are,When the lightnings play; Nor don’t you 
hate where Bees are, Or else they’ll pine away. Pine away — dwine away 
— Anything to leave you! But if you never grieve your Bees, Your Bees’Il 
never grieve you! 





‘Dymchurch Flit’ 


Just at dusk, a soft September rain began to fall on the hop-pickers. The 
mothers wheeled the bouncing perambulators out of the gardens; bins were 
put away, and tally-books made up. The young couples strolled home, two 
to each umbrella, and the single men walked behind them laughing. Dan 
and Una, who had been picking after their lessons, marched off to roast 
potatoes at the oast-house, where old Hobden, with Blue-eyed Bess, his 
lurcher dog, lived all the month through, drying the hops. 

They settled themselves, as usual, on the sack-strewn cot in front of the 
fires, and, when Hobden drew up the shutter, stared, as usual, at the 
flameless bed of coals spouting its heat up the dark well of the old- 
fashioned roundel. Slowly he cracked off a few fresh pieces of coal, packed 
them, with fingers that never flinched, exactly where they would do most 
good; slowly he reached behind him till Dan tilted the potatoes into his iron 
scoop of a hand; carefully he arranged them round the fire, and then stood 
for a moment, black against the glare. As he closed the shutter, the oast- 
house seemed dark before the day’s end, and he lit the candle in the 
lanthorn. The children liked all these things because they knew them so 
well. 

The Bee Boy, Hobden’s son, who is not quite right in his head, though he 
can do anything with bees, slipped in like a shadow. They only guessed it 
when Bess’s stump-tail wagged against them. 

A big voice began singing outside in the drizzle: 


‘Old Mother Laidinwool had nigh twelve months been dead, 
She heard the hops were doin’ well, and then popped up her head.’ 


‘There can’t be two people made to holler like that!’ cried old Hobden, 
wheeling round. 


‘For,’ says she, “The boys I’ve picked with when I was young and fair, 
They’re bound to be at hoppin’, and Pm — —’ 


A man showed at the doorway. 

‘Well, well! They do say hoppin’ ‘Il draw the very deadest, and now I 
belieft ‘em. You, Tom? Tom Shoesmith?’ Hobden lowered his lanthorn. 

“You’re a hem of a time makin’ your mind to it, Ralph!’ The stranger 
strode in — three full inches taller than Hobden, a grey-whiskered, brown- 


faced giant with clear blue eyes. They shook hands, and the children could 
hear the hard palms rasp together. 

“You ain’t lost none o’ your grip,’ said Hobden. ‘Was it thirty or forty 
year back you broke my head at Peasmarsh Fair?’ 

‘Only thirty, an’ no odds ‘tween us regardin’ heads, neither. You had it 
back at me with a hop-pole. How did we get home that night? Swimmin’?’ 

‘Same way the pheasant come into Gubbs’s pocket — by a little luck an’ 
a deal o’ conjurin’.’ Old Hobden laughed in his deep chest. 

‘I see you’ve not forgot your way about the woods. D’ye do any o’ this 
still?’ The stranger pretended to look along a gun. 

Hobden answered with a quick movement of the hand as though he were 
pegging down a rabbit-wire. 

‘No. That’s all that’s left me now. Age she must as Age she can. An’ 
what’s your news since all these years?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve bin to Plymouth, I’ve bin to Dover — I’ve bin ramblin’, boys, 
the wide world over,’ 

the man answered cheerily. ‘I reckon I know as much of Old England as 
most.’ He turned towards the children and winked boldly. 

‘I lay they told you a sight o’ lies, then. I’ve been into England fur as 
Wiltsheer once. I was cheated proper over a pair of hedgin’-gloves,’ said 
Hobden. 

‘There’s fancy-talkin’ everywhere. You’ve cleaved to your own parts 
pretty middlin’ close, Ralph.’ 

‘Can’t shift an old tree ‘thout it dyin’,’ Hobden chuckled. ‘An’ I be no 
more anxious to die than you look to be to help me with my hops tonight.’ 

The great man leaned against the brickwork of the roundel, and swung 
his arms abroad. ‘Hire me!’ was all he said, and they stumped upstairs 
laughing. 

The children heard their shovels rasp on the cloth where the yellow hops 
lie drying above the fires, and all the oast-house filled with the sweet, 
sleepy smell as they were turned. 

‘Who is it?’ Una whispered to the Bee Boy. 

‘Dunno, no more’n you — if you dunno,’ said he, and smiled. 

The voices on the drying-floor talked and chuckled together, and the 
heavy footsteps moved back and forth. Presently a hop-pocket dropped 
through the press-hole overhead, and stiffened and fattened as they 
shovelled it full. ‘Clank!’ went the press, and rammed the loose stuff into 
tight cake. 

‘Gently!’ they heard Hobden cry. ‘You’ll bust her crop if you lay on so. 


You be as careless as Gleason’s bull, Tom. Come an’ sit by the fires. She’ ll 
do now.’ 

They came down, and as Hobden opened the shutter to see if the potatoes 
were done Tom Shoesmith said to the children, ‘Put a plenty salt on ‘em. 
That’ll show you the sort o’ man I be.’ Again he winked, and again the Bee 
Boy laughed and Una stared at Dan. 

‘I know what sort o° man you be,’ old Hobden grunted, groping for the 
potatoes round the fire. 

‘Do ye?’ Tom went on behind his back. ‘Some of us can’t abide 
Horseshoes, or Church Bells, or Running Water; an’, talkin’ o’ runnin’ 
water’ — he turned to Hobden, who was backing out of the roundel — 
*d’you mind the great 
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‘I know what sort o° man you be,’ old Hobden grunted, groping for the 
potatoes. 





floods at Robertsbridge, when the miller’s man was drowned in the 
street?’ 

‘Middlin’ well.” Old Hobden let himself down on the coals by the fire- 
door. ‘I was courtin? my woman on the Marsh that year. Carter to Mus’ 


Plum I was, gettin’ ten shillin’s week. Mine was a Marsh woman.’ 

‘Won’erful odd-gates place — — Romney Marsh,’ said Tom Shoesmith. 
‘Tve heard say the world’s divided like into Europe, Ashy, Afriky, 
Ameriky, Australy, an’ Romney Marsh.’ 

‘The Marsh folk think so,’ said Hobden. ‘I had a hem o’ trouble to get my 
woman to leave it.’ 

“Where did she come out of? I’ve forgot, Ralph.’ 

‘Dymchurch under the Wall,’ Hobden answered, a potato in his hand. 

‘Then she’d be a Pett — or a Whitgift, would she?’ 

‘Whitgift.’ Hobden broke open the potato and ate it with the curious 
neatness of men who make most of their meals in the blowy open. ‘She 
growed to be quite reasonable-like after livin’ in the Weald awhile, but our 
first twenty year or two she was odd-fashioned, no bounds. And she was a 
won’erful hand with bees.’ He cut away a little piece of potato and threw it 
out to the door. 

‘Ah! I’ve heard say the Whitgifts could see further through a millstone 
than most,’ said Shoesmith. ‘Did she, now?’ 

‘She was honest-innocent of any nigromancin’,’ said Hobden. ‘Only 
she’d read signs and sinnifications out o’ birds flyin’, stars fallin’, bees 
hivin’, and such. An, she’d lie awake — listenin’ for calls, she said.’ 

‘That don’t prove naught,’ said Tom. ‘All Marsh folk has been smugglers 
since time everlastin’. “Twould be in her blood to listen out o’ nights.’ 

‘Nature-ally,’ old Hobden replied, smiling. ‘I mind when there was 
smugglin’ a sight nearer us than what the Marsh be. But that wasn’t my 
woman’s trouble. “Twas a passel o’ no-sense talk’ — he dropped his voice 
— ’about Pharisees.’ 

“Yes. I’ve heard Marsh men belieft in ‘em.’ Tom looked straight at the 
wide-eyed children beside Bess. 

‘Pharisees,’ cried Una. ‘Fairies? Oh, I see!’ 

‘People o’ the Hills,’ said the Bee Boy, throwing half of his potato 
towards the door. 

‘There you be!’ said Hobden, pointing at him. My boy — he has her eyes 
and her out-gate sense. That’s what she called ‘em!’ 

‘And what did you think of it all?’ 

‘Um — um,’ Hobden rumbled. ‘A man that uses fields an’ shaws after 
dark as much as I’ve done, he don’t go out of his road excep’ for keepers.’ 

‘But settin’ that aside?’ said Tom, coaxingly. ‘I saw ye throw the Good 
Piece out-at-doors just now. Do ye believe or — do ye?’ 

“There was a great black eye to that tater,’ said Hobden indignantly. 


‘My liddle eye didn’t see un, then. It looked as if you meant it for — for 
Any One that might need it. But settin’ that aside, d’ye believe or — do 
ye?’ 


‘T ain’t sayin’ nothin’, because I’ve heard naught, an’ I’ve see naught. But 
if you was to say there was more things after dark in the shaws than men, or 
fur, or feather, or fin, I dunno as I’d go far about to call you a liar. Now 
turnagain, Tom. What’s your say?’ 

‘Tm like you. I say nothin’. But I’ll tell you a tale, an’ you can fit it as 
how you please.’ 

‘Passel o’ no-sense stuff,’ growled Hobden, but he filled his pipe. 

‘The Marsh men they call it Dymchurch Flit, Tom went on slowly. ‘Hap 
you have heard it?’ 

‘My woman she’ ve told it me scores o’ times. Dunno as I didn’t end by 
belieftin’ it — sometimes.’ 

Hobden crossed over as he spoke, and sucked with his pipe at the yellow 
lanthorn flame. Tom rested one great elbow on one great knee, where he sat 
among the coal. 

‘Have you ever bin in the Marsh?’ he said to Dan. 

‘Only as far as Rye, once,’ Dan answered. 

‘Ah, that’s but the edge. Back behind of her there’s steeples settin’ beside 
churches, an’ wise women settin’ beside their doors, an’ the sea settin’ 
above the land, an’ ducks herdin’ wild in the diks’ (he meant ditches). ‘The 
Marsh is justabout riddled with diks an’ sluices, an’ tide-gates an’ water- 
lets. You can hear ‘em bubblin’ an’ grummelin’ when the tide works in ‘em, 
an’ then you hear the sea rangin’ left and right-handed all up along the Wall. 
You’ve seen how flat she is — the Marsh? You’d think nothin’ easier than 
to walk eend-on acrost her? Ah, but the diks an’ the water-lets, they twists 
the roads about as ravelly as witch-yarn on the spindles. So ye get all turned 
round in broad daylight.’ 

‘That’s because they’ve dreened the waters into the diks,’ said Hobden. 
“When I courted my woman the rushes was green — Eh me! the rushes was 
green — an’ the Bailiff o’ the Marshes he rode up and down as free as the 
fog.’ 

‘Who was he?’ said Dan. 

‘Why, the Marsh fever an’ ague. He’ve clapped me on the shoulder once 
or twice till I shook proper. But now the dreenin’ off of the waters have 
done away with the fevers; so they make a joke, like, that the Bailiff o’ the 
Marshes broke his neck in a dik. A won’erful place for bees an’ ducks ‘tis 


too.’ 

‘An’ old,’ Tom went on. ‘Flesh an’ Blood have been there since Time 
Everlastin’ Beyond. Well, now, speakin’ among themselves, the Marsh men 
say that from Time Everlastin’ Beyond, the Pharisees favoured the Marsh 
above the rest of Old England. I lay the Marsh men ought to know. They’ve 
been out after dark, father an’ son, smugglin’ some one thing or t’other, 
since ever wool grew to sheep’s backs. They say there was always a 
middlin’ few Pharisees to be seen on the Marsh. Impident as rabbits, they 
was. They’d dance on the nakid roads in the nakid daytime; they’d flash 
their liddle green lights along the diks, comin’ an’ goin’, like honest 
smugglers. Yes, an’ times they’d lock the church doors against parson an’ 
clerk of Sundays.’ 


‘That ‘ud be smugglers layin’ in the lace or the brandy till they could run 
it out o’ the Marsh. I’ve told my woman so,’ said Hobden. 

‘Pll lay she didn’t belieft it, then — not if she was a Whitgift. A 
won’erful choice place for Pharisees, the Marsh, by all accounts, till Queen 
Bess’s father he come in with his Reformatories.’ 

‘Would that be a Act of Parliament like?’ Hobden asked. 

‘Sure-ly. Can’t do nothing in Old England without Act, Warrant an’ 
Summons. He got his Act allowed him, an’, they say, Queen Bess’s father 
he used the parish churches something shameful. Justabout tore the gizzards 
out of I dunnamany. Some folk in England they held with ‘en; but some 
they saw it different, an’ it eended in ‘em takin’ sides an’ burnin’ each other 
no bounds, accordin’ which side was top, time bein’. That tarrified the 
Pharisees: for Goodwill among Flesh an’ Blood is meat an’ drink to ‘em, an’ 
ill-will is poison.’ 

‘Same as bees,’ said the Bee Boy. ‘Bees won’t stay by a house where 
there’s hating.’ 

‘True,’ said Tom. ‘This Reformatories tarrified the Pharisees same as the 
reaper goin’ round a last stand o’ wheat tarrifies rabbits. They packed into 
the Marsh from all parts, and they says, “Fair or foul, we must flit out o’ 
this, for Merry England’s done with, an’ we’re reckoned among the 
Images.”* 

‘Did they all see it that way?’ said Hobden. 

‘All but one that was called Robin — if you’ve heard of him. What are 
you laughin’ at?’ Tom turned to Dan. “The Pharisees’s trouble didn’t tech 
Robin, because he’d cleaved middlin’ close to people, like. No more he 
never meant to go out of Old England — not he; so he was sent messagin’ 


for help among Flesh an’ Blood. But Flesh an’ Blood must always think of 
their own concerns, an’ Robin couldn’t get through at ‘em, ye see. They 
thought it was tide-echoes off the Marsh.’ 

“What did you — what did the fai — Pharisees want?’ Una asked. 

‘A boat, to be sure. Their liddle wings could no more cross Channel than 
so many tired butterflies. A boat an’ a crew they desired to sail ‘em over to 
France, where yet awhile folks hadn’t tore down the Images. They couldn’t 
abide cruel Canterbury Bells ringin’ to Bulverhithe for more pore men an’ 
women to be burnded, nor the King’s proud messenger ridin’ through the 
land givin’ orders to tear down the Images. They couldn’t abide it no shape. 
Nor yet they couldn’t get their boat an’ crew to flit by without Leave an’ 
Good-will from Flesh an’ Blood; an’ Flesh an’ Blood came an’ went about 
its own business the while the Marsh was swarvin’ up, an’ swarvin’ up with 
Pharisees from all England over, strivin’ all means to get through at Flesh 
an’ Blood to tell ‘em their sore need ... I don’t know as you’ve ever heard 
say Pharisees are like chickens?’ 

‘My woman used to say that too,’ said Hobden, folding his brown arms. 

‘They be. You run too many chickens together, an’ the ground sickens, 
like, an’ you get a squat, an’ your chickens die. Same way, you crowd 
Pharisees all in one place — they don’t die, but Flesh an’ Blood walkin’ 
among ‘em is apt to sick up an’ pine off. They don’t mean it, an’ Flesh an’ 
Blood don’t know it, but that’s the truth — as I’ve heard. The Pharisees 
through bein’ all stenched up an’ frighted, an’ trying’ to come through with 
their supplications, they nature-ally changed the thin airs an’ humours in 
Flesh an’ Blood. It lay on the Marsh like thunder. Men saw their churches 
ablaze with the wildfire in the windows after dark; they saw their cattle 
scatterin’ an’ no man scarin’; their sheep flockin’ an’ no man drivin’; their 
horses latherin’ an’ no man leadin’; they saw the liddle low green lights 
more than ever in the dik-sides; they heard the liddle feet patterin’ more 
than ever round the houses; an’ night an’ day, day an’ night, ‘twas all as 
though they were bein’ creeped up on, an’ hinted at by Some One or other 
that couldn’t rightly shape their trouble. Oh, I lay they sweated! Man an’ 
maid, woman an’ child, their nature done ‘em no service all the weeks while 
the Marsh was swarvin’ up with Pharisees. But they was Flesh an’ Blood, 
an’ Marsh men before all. They reckoned the signs sinnified trouble for the 
Marsh. Or that the sea ‘ud rear up against Dymchurch Wall an’ they’d be 
drownded like Old Winchelsea; or that the Plague was comin’. So they 
looked for the meanin’ in the sea or in the clouds — far an’ high up. They 
never thought to look near an’ knee-high, where they could see naught. 


‘Now there was a poor widow at Dymchurch under the Wall, which, 
lacking man or property, she had the more time for feeling; and she come 
to feel there was a Trouble outside her doorstep bigger an’ heavier than 
aught she’d ever carried over it. She had two sons — one born blind, an’ 
tother struck dumb through fallin’ off the Wall when he was liddle. They 
was men grown, but not wage-earnin’, an’ she worked for ‘em, keepin’ bees 
and answerin’ Questions.’ 

‘What sort of questions?’ said Dan. 

‘Like where lost things might be found, an’ what to put about a crooked 
baby’s neck, an’ how to join parted sweethearts. She felt the Trouble on the 
Marsh same as eels feel thunder. She was a wise woman.’ 

‘My woman was won’ erful weather-tender, too,’ said Hobden. ‘I’ve seen 
her brish sparks like off an anvil out of her hair in thunderstorms. But she 
never laid out to answer Questions.’ 

‘This woman was a Seeker, like, an’ Seekers they sometimes find. One 
night, while she lay abed, hot an’ achin’, there come a Dream an’ tapped at 
her window, an’ “Widow Whitgift,” it said, “Widow Whitgift!” 

‘First, by the wings an’ the whistlin’, she thought it was peewits, but last 
she arose an’ dressed herself, an’ opened her door to the Marsh, an’ she felt 
the Trouble an’ the Groanin’ all about her, strong as fever an’ ague, an’ she 
calls: “What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

‘Then ‘twas all like the frogs in the diks peepin’; then ‘twas all like the 
reeds in the diks clip-clappin’; an’ then the great Tide-wave rummelled 
along the Wall, an’ she couldn’t hear proper. 


‘Three times she called, an’ three times the Tide-wave did her down. But 
she catched the quiet between, an’ she cries out, “What is the Trouble on the 
Marsh that’s been lying down with my heart an’ arising with my body this 
month gone?” She felt a liddle hand lay hold on her gown-hem, an’ she 
stooped to the pull o’ that liddle hand.’ 

Tom Shoesmith spread his huge fist before the fire and smiled at it. 

““Will the sea drown the Marsh?” she says. She was a Marsh woman first 
an’ foremost. 

“No,” says the liddle voice. “Sleep sound for all o’ that.” 

““Ts the Plague comin’ to the Marsh?” she says. Them was all the ills she 
knowed. 

““No. Sleep sound for all o’ that,” says Robin. 

‘She turned about, half mindful to go in, but the liddle voices grieved that 
shrill an’ sorrowful she turns back, an’ she cries: “If it is not a Trouble of 


Flesh an’ Blood, what can I do?” 

‘The Pharisees cried out upon her from all round to fetch them a boat to 
sail to France, an’ come back no more. 

‘““There’s a boat on the Wall,” she says, “but I can’t push it down to the 
sea, nor sail it when ‘tis there.” 

“Lend us your sons,” says all the Pharisees. “Give ‘em Leave an’ Good- 
will to sail it for us, Mother — O Mother!” 

““One’s dumb, an’ t’other’s blind,” she says. “But all the dearer me for 
that; and you’ll lose them in the big sea.” The voices justabout pierced 
through her; an’ there was children’s voices too. She stood out all she could, 
but she couldn’t rightly stand against that. So she says: “If you can draw my 
sons for your job, I’ll not hinder ‘em. You can’t ask no more of a Mother.” 

‘She saw them liddle green lights dance an’ cross till she was dizzy; she 
heard them liddle feet patterin’ by the thousand; she heard cruel Canterbury 
Bells ringing to Bulverhithe, an’ she heard the great Tide-wave ranging 
along the Wall. That was while the Pharisees was workin’ a Dream to wake 
her two sons asleep: an’ while she bit on her fingers she saw them two she’d 
bore come out an’ pass her with never a word. She followed ‘em, cryin’ 
pitiful, to the old boat on the Wall, an’ that they took an’ runned down to the 
sea. 

“When they’d stepped mast an’ sail the blind son speaks: “Mother, we’re 
waitin’ your Leave an’ Good-will to take Them over.”* 

Tom Shoesmith threw back his head and half shut his eyes. 

‘Eh, me!’ he said. ‘She was a fine, valiant woman, the Widow Whitgift. 
She stood twistin’ the eends of her long hair over her fingers, an’ she shook 
like a poplar, makin’ up her mind. The Pharisees all about they hushed their 
children from cryin’ an’ they waited dumb-still. She was all their 
dependence. ‘Thout her Leave an’ Good-will they could not pass; for she 
was the Mother. So she shook like a aps-tree makin’ up her mind. ‘Last she 
drives the word past her teeth, an’ “Go!” she says. “Go with my Leave an’ 
Goodwill.” 

‘Then I saw — then, they say, she had to brace back same as if she was 
wadin’ in tide-water; for the Pharisees just about flowed past her — down 
the beach to the boat, I dunnamany of ‘em — with their wives an’ childern 
an’ valooables, all escapin’ out of cruel Old England. Silver you could hear 
chinkin’, an’ liddle bundles hove down dunt on the bottom-boards, an’ 
passels o° liddle swords an’ shields raklin’, an’ liddle fingers an’ toes 
scratchin’ on the boatside to board her when the two sons pushed her off. 
That boat she sunk lower an’ lower, but all the Widow could see in it was 


her boys movin’ hampered-like to get at the tackle. Up sail they did, an’ 
away they went, deep as a Rye barge, away into the off-shore mists, an’ the 
Widow Whitgift she sat down an’ eased her grief till mornin’ light.’ 

‘I never heard she was all alone,’ said Hobden. 

‘I remember now. The one called Robin, he stayed with her, they tell. She 
was all too grievious to listen to his promises.’ 

‘Ah! She should ha’ made her bargain beforehand. I allus told my woman 
so!’ Hobden cried. 

‘No. She loaned her sons for a pure love-loan, bein’ as she sensed the 
Trouble on the Marshes, an’ was simple good-willin’ to ease it.” Tom 
laughed softly. ‘She done that. Yes, she done that! From Hithe to 
Bulverhithe, fretty man an’ maid, ailin? woman an’ wailin’ child, they took 
the advantage of the change in the thin airs just about as soon as the 
Pharisees flitted. Folks come out fresh an’ shinin’ all over the Marsh like 
snails after wet. An’ that while the Widow Whitgift sat grievin’ on the Wall. 
She might have belieft us — she might have trusted her sons would be sent 
back! She fussed, no bounds, when their boat come in after three days.’ 

‘And, of course, the sons were both quite cured?’ said Una. 

‘No-o. That would have been out o° Nature. She got ‘em back as she sent 
‘em. The blind man he hadn’t seen naught of anythin’, an’ the dumb man 
nature-ally he couldn’t say aught of what he’d seen. I reckon that was why 
the Pharisees pitched on ‘em for the ferryin’ job.’ 

‘But what did you — what did Robin promise the Widow?’ said Dan. 

‘What did he promise, now?’ Tom pretended to think. ‘Wasn’t your 
woman a Whitgift, Ralph? Didn’t she ever say?’ 

‘She told me a passel o’ no-sense stuff when he was born.’ Hobden 
pointed at his son. ‘There was always to be one of ‘em that could see 
further into a millstone than most.’ 

‘Me! That’s me!’ said the Bee Boy so suddenly that they all laughed. 

‘Tve got it now!’ cried Tom, slapping his knee. ‘So long as Whitgift 
blood lasted, Robin promised there would allers be one o’ her stock that — 
that no Trouble ‘ud lie on, no Maid ‘ud sigh on, no Night could frighten, no 
Fright could harm, no Harm could make sin, an’ no Woman could make a 
fool of.’ 

‘Well, ain’t that just me?’ said the Bee Boy, where he sat in the silver 
square of the great September moon that was staring into the oast-house 
door. 

‘They was the exact words she told me when we first found he wasn’t 
like others. But it beats me how you known ‘em,’ said Hobden. 


‘Aha! There’s more under my hat besides hair?’ Tom laughed and 
stretched himself. ‘When I’ve seen these two young folk home, we’! make 
a night of old days, Ralph, with passin’ old tales — eh? An’ where might 
you live?’ he said, gravely, to Dan. ‘An’ do you think your Pa ‘ud give me a 
drink for takin’ you there, Missy?’ 

They giggled so at this that they had to run out. Tom picked them both 
up, set one on each broad shoulder, and tramped across the ferny pasture 
where the cows puffed milky puffs at them in the moonlight. 

‘Oh, Puck! Puck! I guessed you right from when you talked about the 
salt. How could you ever do it?’ Una cried, swinging along delighted. 

‘Do what?’ he said, and climbed the stile by the pollard oak. 

‘Pretend to be Tom Shoesmith,’ said Dan, and they ducked to avoid the 
two little ashes that grow by the bridge over the brook. Tom was almost 
running. 

“Yes. That’s my name, Mus’ Dan,’ he said, hurrying over the silent 
shining lawn, where a rabbit sat by the big white-thom near the croquet 
ground. ‘Here you be.’ He strode into the old kitchen yard, and slid them 
down as Ellen came to ask questions. 


‘Tm helping in Mus’ Spray’s oast-house,’ he said to her. ‘No, I’m no 
foreigner. I knowed this country ‘fore your mother was born; an’ — yes, it’s 
dry work oastin’, Miss. Thank you.’ 

Ellen went to get a jug, and the children went in — magicked once more 
by Oak, Ash, and Thorn! 





A THREE-PART SONG 


I’m just in love with all these three,The Weald an’ the Marsh an’ the Down 
countrie; Nor I don’t know which I love the most, The Weald or the Marsh 
or the white chalk coast! 

I’ve buried my heart in a ferny hill, Twix’ a liddle low shaw an’ a great high 
gill. Oh, hop-bine yaller an’ woodsmoke blue, I reckon you’ll keep her 
middling true! 

I’ve loosed my mind for to out an’ runOn a Marsh that was old when 
Kings begun: Oh, Romney level an’ Brenzett reeds, I reckon you know what 
my mind needs! 

I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass,An’ sheep-bells tinkled where 
you pass. Oh, Firle an’ Ditchling an’ sails at sea, I reckon you keep my soul 
for me! 


SONG OF THE FIFTH RIVER 


When first by Eden TreeThe Four Great Rivers ran, To each was appointed 
a Man Her Prince and Ruler to be. 

But after this was ordained,(The ancient legends tell), There came dark 
Israel, For whom no River remained. 

Then He That is Wholly JustSaid to him: ‘Fling on the ground A handful 
of yellow dust, And a Fifth Great River shall run, Mightier than these four, 
In secret the Earth around; And Her secret evermore Shall be shown to thee 
and thy Race. 

So it was said and done.And, deep in the veins of Earth, And, fed by a 
thousand springs That comfort the market-place, Or sap the power of 
Kings, The Fifth Great River had birth, Even as it was foretold — The 
Secret River of Gold! 

And Israel laid downHis sceptre and his crown, To brood on that River 
bank, Where the waters flashed and sank, And burrowed in earth and fell, 
And bided a season below; For reason that none might know, Save only 
Israel. 

He is Lord of the Last — The Fifth, most wonderful, Flood.He hears Her 
thunder past And Her song is in his blood. He can foresay: ‘She will fall,’ 
For he knows which fountain dries Behind which desert-belt A thousand 
leagues to the South. He can foresay: ‘She will rise.’ He knows what far 
snows melt; Along what mountain-wall A thousand leagues to the North. He 
snuffs the coming drought As he snuffs the coming rain, He knows what 
each will bring forth, And turns it to his gain. 

A Prince without a Sword,A Ruler without a Throne; Israel follows his 
quest. In every land a guest, Of many lands a lord, In no land King is he. 
But the Fifth Great River keeps The secret of Her deeps For Israel alone, As 
it was ordered to be. 





The Treasure and the Law 


Now it was the third week in November, and the woods rang with the noise 
of pheasant-shooting. No one hunted that steep, cramped country except the 
village beagles, who, as often as not, escaped from their kennels and made a 
day of their own. Dan and Una found a couple of them towling round the 
kitchen-garden after the laundry cat. The little brutes were only too pleased 
to go rabbiting, so the children ran them all along the brook pastures and 
into Little Lindens farm-yard, where the old sow vanquished them — and 
up to the quarry-hole, where they started a fox. He headed for Far Wood, 
and there they frightened out all the pheasants, who were sheltering from a 
big beat across the valley. Then the cruel guns began again, and they 
grabbed the beagles lest they should stray and get hurt. 

‘I wouldn’t be a pheasant — in November — for a lot,’ Dan panted, as he 
caught Folly by the neck. ‘Why did you laugh that horrid way?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ said Una, sitting on Flora, the fat lady-dog. ‘Oh, look! The 
silly birds are going back to their own woods instead of ours, where they 
would be safe.’ 


‘Safe till it pleased you to kill them.’ An old man, so tall he was almost a 
giant, stepped from behind the clump of hollies by Volaterrae. The children 
jumped, and the dogs dropped like setters. He wore a sweeping gown of 
dark thick stuff, lined and edged with yellowish fur, and he bowed a bent- 
down bow that made them feel both proud and ashamed. Then he looked at 
them steadily, and they stared back without doubt or fear. 

“You are not afraid?’ he said, running his hands through his splendid grey 
beard. ‘Not afraid that those men yonder’ — he jerked his head towards the 
incessant pop-pop of the guns from the lower woods — ’will do you hurt?’ 

“We-ell’ — Dan liked to be accurate, especially when he was shy — ’old 
Hobd — a friend of mine told me that one of the beaters got peppered last 
week — hit in the leg, I mean. You see, Mr Meyer will fire at rabbits. But 
he gave Waxy Garnett a quid — sovereign, I mean — and Waxy told 
Hobden he’d have stood both barrels for half the money.’ 

‘He doesn’t understand,’ Una cried, watching the pale, troubled face. 
‘Oh, I wish — —’ 

She had scarcely said it when Puck rustled out of the hollies and spoke to 
the man quickly in foreign words. Puck wore a long cloak too — the 
afternoon was just frosting down — and it changed his appearance 


altogether. 

‘Nay, nay!’ he said at last. ‘You did not understand the boy. A freeman 
was a little hurt, by pure mischance, at the hunting.’ 

‘I know that mischance! What did his Lord do? Laugh and ride over 
him?’ the old man sneered. 

‘It was one of your own people did the hurt, Kadmiel.’ Puck’s eyes 
twinkled maliciously. ‘So he gave the freeman a piece of gold, and no more 
was said.’ 

‘A Jew drew blood from a Christian and no more was said?’ Kadmiel 
cried. ‘Never! When did they torture him?’ 

‘No man may be bound, or fined, or slain till he has been judged by his 
peers,’ Puck insisted. ‘There is but one Law in Old England for Jew or 
Christian — the Law that was signed at Runnymede.’ 

‘Why, that’s Magna Charta!’ Dan whispered. It was one of the few 
history dates that he could remember. Kadmiel turned on him with a sweep 
and a whirr of his spicy-scented gown. 

‘Dost thou know of that, babe?’ he cried, and lifted his hands in wonder. 

‘Yes,’ said Dan firmly. 

‘Magna Charta was signed by John, That Henry the Third put his heel 
upon. 

And old Hobden says that if it hadn’t been for her (he calls everything 
“her”, you know), the keepers would have him clapped in Lewes Gaol all 
the year round.’ 

Again Puck translated to Kadmiel in the strange, solemn-sounding 
language, and at last Kadmiel laughed. 

‘Out of the mouths of babes do we learn,’ said he. ‘But tell me now, and I 
will not call you a babe but a Rabbi, why did the King sign the roll of the 
New Law at Runnymede? For he was a King.’ 

Dan looked sideways at his sister. It was her turn. 

“Because he jolly well had to,’ said Una softly. ‘The Barons made him.’ 

‘Nay,’ Kadmiel answered, shaking his head. ‘You Christians always 
forget that gold does more than the sword. Our good King signed because 
he could not borrow more money from us bad Jews.’ He curved his 
shoulders as he spoke. ‘A King without gold is a snake with a broken back, 
and’ — his nose sneered up and his eyebrows frowned down — ’it is a good 
deed to break a snake’s back. That was my work,’ he cried, triumphantly, to 
Puck. ‘Spirit of Earth, bear witness that that was my work!’ He shot up to 
his full towering height, and his words rang like a trumpet. He had a voice 
that changed its tone almost as an opal changes colour — sometimes deep 


and thundery, sometimes thin and waily, but always it made you listen. 

‘Many people can bear witness to that,’ Puck answered. ‘Tell these babes 
how it was done. Remember, Master, they do not know Doubt or Fear.’ 

‘So I saw in their faces when we met,’ said Kadmiel. ‘Yet surely, surely 
they are taught to spit upon Jews?’ 

‘Are they?’ said Dan, much interested. ‘Where at?’ 

Puck fell back a pace, laughing. ‘Kadmiel is 





Doors shut, candle lit. 


thinking of King John’s reign,’ he explained. ‘His people were badly 
treated then.’ 

‘Oh, we know that.’ they answered, and (it was very rude of them, but 
they could not help it) they stared straight at Kadmiel’s mouth to see if his 
teeth were all there. It stuck in their lesson-memory that King John used to 
pull out Jews’ teeth to make them lend him money. 

Kadmiel understood the look and smiled bitterly. 

‘No. Your King never drew my teeth: I think, perhaps, I drew his. Listen! 
I was not born among Christians, but among Moors — in Spain — in a little 
white town under the mountains. Yes, the Moors are cruel, but at least their 


learned men dare to think. It was prophesied of me at my birth that I should 
be a Lawgiver to a People of a strange speech and a hard language. We 
Jews are always looking for the Prince and the Lawgiver to come. Why 
not? My people in the town (we were very few) set me apart as a child of 
the prophecy — the Chosen of the Chosen. We Jews dream so many 
dreams. You would never guess it to see us slink about the rubbish-heaps in 
our quarter; but at the day’s end — doors shut, candles lit — aha! then we 
became the Chosen again.’ 

He paced back and forth through the wood as he talked. The rattle of the 
shot-guns never ceased, and the dogs whimpered a little and lay flat on the 
leaves. 

‘I was a Prince. Yes! Think of a little Prince who had never known rough 
words in his own house handed over to shouting, bearded Rabbis, who 
pulled his ears and filliped his nose, all that he might learn — learn — learn 
to be King when his time came. Hé! Such a little Prince it was! One eye he 
kept on the stone-throwing Moorish boys, and the other it roved about the 
streets looking for his Kingdom. Yes, and he learned to cry softly when he 
was hunted up and down those streets. He learned to do all things without 
noise. He played beneath his father’s table when the Great Candle was lit, 
and he listened as children listen to the talk of his father’s friends above the 
table. They came across the mountains, from out of all the world, for my 
Prince’s father was their counsellor. They came from behind the armies of 
Sala-ud-Din: from Rome: from Venice: from England. They stole down our 
alley, they tapped secretly at our door, they took off their rags, they arrayed 
themselves, and they talked to my father at the wine. All over the world the 
heathen fought each other. They brought news of these wars, and while he 
played beneath the table, my Prince heard these meanly dressed ones decide 
between themselves how, and when, and for how long King should draw 
sword against King, and People rise up against People. Why not? There can 
be no war without gold, and we Jews know how the earth’s gold moves 
with the seasons, and the crops, and the winds; circling and looping and 
rising and sinking away like a river — a wonderful underground river. How 
should the foolish Kings know that while they fight and steal and kill?’ 


The children’s faces showed that they knew nothing at all as, with open 
eyes, they trotted and turned beside the long-striding old man. He twitched 
his gown over his shoulders, and a square plate of gold, studded with 
jewels, gleamed for an instant through the fur, like a star through flying 
snow. 


‘No matter,’ he said. ‘But, credit me, my Prince saw peace or war 
decided not once, but many times, by the fall of a coin spun between a Jew 
from Bury and a Jewess from Alexandria, in his father’s house, when the 
Great Candle was lit. Such power had we Jews among the Gentiles. Ah, my 
little Prince! Do you wonder that he learned quickly? Why not?’ He 
muttered to himself and went on: — 

‘My trade was that of a physician. When I had learned it in Spain I went 
to the East to find my Kingdom. Why not? A Jew is as free as a sparrow — 
or a dog. He goes where he is hunted. In the East I found libraries where 
men dared to think — schools of medicine where they dared to learn. I was 
diligent in my business. Therefore I stood before Kings. I have been a 
brother to Princes and a companion to beggars, and I have walked between 
the living and the dead. There was no profit in it. I did not find my 
Kingdom. So, in the tenth year of my travels, when I had reached the 
Uttermost Eastern Sea, I returned to my father’s house. God had 
wonderfully preserved my people. None had been slain, none even 
wounded, and only a few scourged. I became once more a son in my 
father’s house. Again the Great Candle was lit; again the meanly apparelled 
ones tapped on our door after dusk; and again I heard them weigh out peace 
and war, as they weighed out the gold on the table. But I was not rich — not 
very rich. Therefore, when those that had power and knowledge and wealth 
talked together, I sat in the shadow. Why not? 

“Yet all my wanderings had shown me one sure thing, which is, that a 
King without money is like a spear without a head. He cannot do much 
harm. I said, therefore, to Elias of Bury, a great one among our people: 
“Why do our people lend any more to the Kings that oppress us?” 
“Because,” said Elias, “if we refuse they stir up their people against us, and 
the People are tenfold more cruel than Kings. If thou doubtest, come with 
me to Bury in England and live as I live.” 

‘I saw my mother’s face across the candle flame, and I said, “I will come 
with thee to Bury. Maybe my Kingdom shall be there.” 

‘So I sailed with Elias to the darkness and the cruelty of Bury in England, 
where there are no learned men. How can a man be wise if he hate? At 
Bury I kept his accounts for Elias, and I saw men kill Jews there by the 
tower. No — none laid hands on Elias. He lent money to the King, and the 
King’s favour was about him. A King will not take the life so long as there 
is any gold. This King — yes, John — oppressed his people bitterly 
because they would not give him money. Yet his land was a good land. If he 
had only given it rest he might have cropped it as a Christian crops his 


beard. But even that little he did not know, for God had deprived him of all 
understanding, and had multiplied pestilence, and famine, and despair upon 
the people. Therefore his people turned against us Jews, who are all 
people’s dogs. Why not? Lastly the Barons and the people rose together 
against the King because of his cruelties. Nay — nay — the Barons did not 
love the people, but they saw that if the King cut up and destroyed the 
common people, he would presently destroy the Barons. They joined then, 
as cats and pigs will join to slay a snake. I kept the accounts, and I watched 
all these things, for I remembered the Prophecy. 

‘A great gathering of Barons (to most of whom we had lent money) came 
to Bury, and there, after much talk and a thousand runnings-about, they 
made a roll of the New Laws that they would force on the King. If he swore 
to keep those Laws, they would allow him a little money. That was the 
King’s God — Money — to waste. They showed us the roll of the New 
Laws. Why not? We had lent them money. We knew all their counsels — 
we Jews shivering behind our doors in Bury.’ He threw out his hands 
suddenly. ‘We did not seek to be paid all in money. We sought Power — 
Power — Power! That is our God in our captivity. Power to use! 

‘I said to Elias: “These New Laws are good. Lend no more money to the 
King: so long as he has money he will lie and slay the people.” 

““Nay,” said Elias. “I know this people. They are madly cruel. Better one 
King than a thousand butchers. I have lent a little money to the Barons, or 
they would torture us, but my most I will lend to the King. He hath 
promised me a place near him at Court, where my wife and I shall be safe.” 

“But if the King be made to keep these New Laws,” I said, “the land 
will have peace, and our trade will grow. If we lend he will fight again.” 

““Who made thee a Lawgiver in England?” said Elias. “I know this 
people. Let the dogs tear one another! I will lend the King ten thousand 
pieces of gold, and he can fight the Barons at his pleasure.” 

““There are not two thousand pieces of gold in all England this summer,” 
I said, for I kept the accounts, and I knew how the earth’s gold moved — 
that wonderful underground river. Elias barred home the windows, and, his 
hands about his mouth, he told me how, when he was trading with small 
wares in a French ship, he had come to the Castle of Pevensey.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Dan. ‘Pevensey again!’ and looked at Una, who nodded and 
skipped. 

‘There, after they had scattered his pack up and down the Great Hall, 
some young knights carried him to an upper room, and dropped him into a 
well in a wall, that rose and fell with the tide. They called him Joseph, and 


threw torches at his wet head. Why not?’ 

‘Why, of course!’ cried Dan. ‘Didn’t you know it was — — ’ Puck held 
up his hand to stop him, and Kadmiel, who never noticed, went on. 

“When the tide dropped he thought he stood on old armour, but feeling 
with his toes, he raked up bar on bar of soft gold. Some wicked treasure of 
the old days put away, and the secret cut off by the sword. I have heard the 
like before.’ 

‘So have we,’ Una whispered. ‘But it wasn’t wicked a bit.’ 

‘Elias took a little of the stuff with him, and thrice yearly he would return 
to Pevensey as a chapman, selling at no price or profit, till they suffered 
him to sleep in the empty room, where he would plumb and grope, and steal 
away a few bars. The great store of it still remained, and by long brooding 
he had come to look on it as his own. Yet when we thought how we should 
lift and convey it, we saw no way. This was before the Word of the Lord 
had come to me. A walled fortress possessed by Normans; in the midst a 
forty-foot tide-well out of which to remove secretly many horse-loads of 
gold! Hopeless! So Elias wept. Adah, his wife, wept too. She had hoped to 
stand beside the Queen’s Christian tiring-maids at Court when the King 
should give them that place at Court which he had promised. Why not? She 
was born in England — an odious woman. 

‘The present evil to us was that Elias, out of his strong folly, had, as it 
were, promised the King that he would arm him with more gold. Wherefore 
the King in his camp stopped his ears against the Barons and the people. 
Wherefore men died daily. Adah so desired her place at Court, she besought 
Elias to tell the King where the treasure lay, that the King might take it by 
force, and — they would trust in his gratitude. Why not? This Elias refused 
to do, for he looked on the gold as his own. They quarrelled, and they wept 
at the evening meal, and late in the night came one Langton — a priest, 
almost learned — to borrow more money for the Barons. Elias and Adah 
went to their chamber.’ 

Kadmiel laughed scornfully in his beard. The shots across the valley 
stopped as the shooting party changed their ground for the last beat. 

‘So it was I, not Elias,’ he went on quietly, ‘that made terms with 
Langton touching the fortieth of the New Laws.’ 

‘What terms?’ said Puck quickly. ‘The Fortieth of the Great Charter says: 
“To none will we sell, refuse, or delay right or justice.”‘ 

‘True, but the Barons had written first: To no free man. It cost me two 
hundred broad pieces of gold to change those narrow words. Langton, the 
priest, understood. “Jew though thou art,” said he, “the change is just, and if 


ever Christian and Jew came to be equal in England thy people may thank 
thee.” Then he went out stealthily, as men do who deal with Israel by night. 
I think he spent my gift upon his altar. Why not? I have spoken with 
Langton. He was such a man as I might have been if — if we Jews had been 
a people. But yet, in many things, a child. 

‘I heard Elias and Adah abovestairs quarrel, and, knowing the woman 
was the stronger, I saw that Elias would tell the King of the gold and that 
the King would continue in his stubbornness. Therefore I saw that the gold 
must be put away from the reach of any man. Of a sudden, the Word of the 
Lord came to me saying, “The Morning is come, O thou that dwellest in the 
land.” 

Kadmiel halted, all black against the pale green sky beyond the wood — 
a huge robed figure, like the Moses in the picture-Bible. 

‘I rose. I went out, and as I shut the door on that House of Foolishness, 
the woman looked from the window and whispered, “I have prevailed on 
my husband to tell the King!” I answered: “There is no need. The Lord is 
with me.” 

‘In that hour the Lord gave me full understanding of all that I must do; 
and His Hand covered me in my ways. First I went to London, to a 
physician of our people, who sold me certain drugs that I needed. You shall 
see why. Thence I went swiftly to Pevensey. Men fought all around me, for 
there were neither rulers nor judges in the abominable land. Yet when I 
walked by them they cried out that I was one Ahasuerus, a Jew, condemned, 
as they believe, to live for ever, and they fled from me everyways. Thus the 
Lord saved me for my work, and at Pevensey I bought me a little boat and 
moored it on the mud beneath the Marsh-gate of the Castle. That also God 
showed me.’ 

He was as calm as though he were speaking of some stranger, and his 
voice filled the little bare wood with rolling music. 

‘I cast?’ — his hand went to his breast, and again the strange jewel 
gleamed — ’I cast the drugs which I had prepared into the common well of 

the Castle. Nay, I did no harm. The more we physicians know, the less do 

we do. Only the fool says: “I dare.” I caused a blotched and itching rash to 
break out upon their skins, but I knew it would fade in fifteen days. I did 
not stretch out my hand against their life. They in the Castle thought it was 
the Plague, and they ran out, taking with them their very dogs. 

‘A Christian physician, seeing that I was a Jew and a stranger, vowed that 
I had brought the sickness from London. This is the one time I have ever 
heard a Christian leech speak truth of any disease. Thereupon the people 


beat me, but a merciful woman said: “Do not kill him now. Push him into 
our Castle with his Plague, and if, as he says, it will abate on the fifteenth 
day, we can kill him then.” Why not? They drove me across the drawbridge 
of the Castle, and fled back to their booths. Thus I came to be alone with 
the treasure.’ 

‘But did you know this was all going to happen just right?’ said Una. 

‘My Prophecy was that I should be a Lawgiver to a People of a strange 
land and a hard speech. I knew I should not die. I washed my cuts. I found 
the tide-well in the wall, and from Sabbath to Sabbath I dove and dug there 
in that empty, Christian-smelling fortress. Hé! I spoiled the Egyptians! Hé! 
If they had only known! I drew up many good loads of gold, which I loaded 
by night into my boat. There had been gold-dust too, but that had been 
washed out by the tides.’ 
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“They drove me across the drawbridge’ 





‘Didn’t you ever wonder who had put it there?’ said Dan, stealing a 
glance at Puck’s calm, dark face under the hood of his gown. Puck shook 
his head and pursed his lips. 

‘Often; for the gold was new to me,’ Kadmiel replied. ‘I know the Golds. 


I can judge them in the dark; but this was heavier and redder than any we 
deal in. Perhaps it was the very gold of Parvaim. Eh, why not? It went to 
my heart to heave it on to the mud, but I saw well that if the evil thing 
remained, or if even the hope of finding it remained, the King would not 
sign the New Laws, and the land would perish.’ 

‘Oh, Marvel!’ said Puck, beneath his breath, rustling in the dead leaves. 

“When the boat was loaded I washed my hands seven times, and pared 
beneath my nails, for I would not keep one grain. I went out by the little 
gate where the Castle’s refuse is thrown. I dared not hoist sail lest men 
should see me; but the Lord commanded the tide to bear me carefully, and I 
was far from land before the morning.’ 

“Weren’t you afraid?’ said Una. 

‘Why? There were no Christians in the boat. At sunrise I made my 
prayer, and cast the gold — all — all that gold — into the deep sea! A 
King’s ransom — no, the ransom of a People! When I had loosed hold of 
the last bar, the Lord commanded the tide to return me to a haven at the 
mouth of a river, and thence I walked across a wilderness to Lewes, where I 
have brethren. They opened the door to me, and they say — I had not eaten 
for two days — they say that I fell across the threshold, crying: “I have 
sunk an army with horsemen in the sea!”’‘ 

‘But you hadn’t,’ said Una. ‘Oh, yes! I see! You meant that King John 
might have spent it on that?’ 

‘Even so,’ said Kadmiel. 

The firing broke out again close behind them. The pheasants poured over 
the top of a belt of tall firs. They could see young Mr Meyer, in his new 
yellow gaiters, very busy and excited at the end of the line, and they could 
hear the thud of the falling birds. 

‘But what did Elias of Bury do?’ Puck demanded. ‘He had promised 
money to the King.’ 

Kadmiel smiled grimly. ‘I sent him word from London that the Lord was 
on my side. When he heard that the Plague had broken out in Pevensey, and 
that a Jew had been thrust into the Castle to cure it, he understood my word 
was true. He and Adah hurried to Lewes and asked me for an accounting. 
He still looked on the gold as his own. I told them where I had laid it, and I 
gave them full leave to pick it up ... Eh, well! The curses of a fool and the 
dust of a journey are two things no wise man can escape ... But I pitied 
Elias! The King was wroth with him because he could not lend; the Barons 
were wroth too because they heard that he would have lent to the King; and 
Adah was wroth with him because she was an odious woman. They took 


ship from Lewes to Spain. That was wise!’ 

‘And you? Did you see the signing of the Law at Runnymede?’ said 
Puck, as Kadmiel laughed noiselessly. 

‘Nay. Who am I to meddle with things too high for me? I returned to 
Bury, and lent money on the autumn crops. Why not?’ 

There was a crackle overhead. A cock-pheasant that had sheered aside 
after being hit spattered down almost on top of them, driving up the dry 
leaves like a shell. Flora and Folly threw themselves at it; the children 
rushed forward, and when they had beaten them off and smoothed down the 
plumage Kadmiel had disappeared. 

‘Well,’ said Puck calmly, ‘what did you think of it? Weland gave the 
Sword! The Sword gave the Treasure, and the Treasure gave the Law. It’s as 
natural as an oak growing.’ 

‘I don’t understand. Didn’t he know it was Sir Richard’s old treasure?’ 
said Dan. ‘And why did Sir Richard and Brother Hugh leave it lying about? 
And — and — —’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Una politely. ‘He’ll let us come and go and look and 
know another time. Won’t you, Puck?’ 

‘Another time maybe,’ Puck answered. ‘Brr! It’s cold — and late. PI 
race you towards home!’ 

They hurried down into the sheltered valley. The sun had almost sunk 
behind Cherry Clack, the trodden ground by the cattle-gates was freezing at 
the edges, and the new-waked north wind blew the night on them from over 
the hills. They picked up their feet and flew across the browned pastures, 
and when they halted, panting in the steam of their own breath, the dead 
leaves whirled up behind them. There was Oak and Ash and Thorn enough 
in that year-end shower to magic away a thousand memories. 

So they trotted to the brook at the bottom of the lawn, wondering why 
Flora and Folly had missed the quarry-hole fox. 

Old Hobden was just finishing some hedge-work. They saw his white 
smock glimmer in the twilight where he faggoted the rubbish. 

‘Winter, he’s come, I reckon, Mus’ Dan,’ he called. ‘Hard times now till 
Heffle Cuckoo Fair. Yes, we’ll all be glad to see the Old Woman let the 
Cuckoo out o’ the basket for to start lawful Spring in England.’ 

They heard a crash, and a stamp and a splash of water as though a heavy 
old cow were crossing almost under their noses. 

Hobden ran forward angrily to the ford. 

‘Gleason’s bull again, playin’ Robin all over the Farm! Oh, look, Mus’ 
Dan — his great footmark as big as a trencher. No bounds to his impidence! 


He might count himself to be a man or — or Somebody — —’ 

A voice the other side of the brook boomed: 

‘I wonder who his cloak would turn When Puck had led him round, Or 
where those walking fires would burn — —’ 

Then the children went in singing ‘Farewell Rewards and Fairies’ at the 
tops of their voices. They had forgotten that they had not even said good- 
night to Puck. 


THE CHILDREN’S SONG 


Land of our Birth, we pledge to theeOur love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown and take our place, As men and women with our race. 
Father in Heaven Who lovest all, Oh, help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age, An undefiled heritage. 

Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give The Truth whereby the Nations live. 

Teach us to rule ourselves alway, Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 

Teach us to look in all our ends, On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed By fear or favour of the crowd. 

Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, By deed or thought, to hurt the 
weak; That, under Thee, we may possess Man’s strength to comfort man’s 
distress. 

Teach us Delight in simple things, And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, And Love to all men ‘neath the sun! 

Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride,For whose dear sake our fathers 
died; O Motherland, we pledge to thee Head, heart and hand through the 
years to be! 
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AN HABITATION ENFORCED 


My friend, if cause doth wrest thee, 
Ere folly hath much oppressed thee, 
Far from acquaintance kest thee 
Where country may digest thee... 
Thank God that so hath blessed thee, 
And sit down, Robin, and rest thee. 
— THOMAS TUSSER. 


It came without warning, at the very hour his hand was outstretched to 
crumple the Holz and Gunsberg Combine. The New York doctors called it 
overwork, and he lay in a darkened room, one ankle crossed above the 
other, tongue pressed into palate, wondering whether the next brain-surge of 
prickly fires would drive his soul from all anchorages. At last they gave 
judgment. With care he might in two years return to the arena, but for the 
present he must go across the water and do no work whatever. He accepted 
the terms. It was capitulation; but the Combine that had shivered beneath 
his knife gave him all the honours of war: Gunsberg himself, full of 
condolences, came to the steamer and filled the Chapins’ suite of cabins 
with overwhelming flower-works. 

“Smilax,” said George Chapin when he saw them. “Fitz is right. Pm 
dead; only I don’t see why he left out the ‘In Memoriam’ on the ribbons!” 

“Nonsense!” his wife answered, and poured him his tincture. “You’ll be 
back before you can think.” 

He looked at himself in the mirror, surprised that his face had not been 
branded by the hells of the past three months. The noise of the decks 
worried him, and he lay down, his tongue only a little pressed against his 
palate. 

An hour later he said: “Sophie, I feel sorry about taking you away from 
everything like this. I — I suppose we’re the two loneliest people on God’s 
earth to-night.” 

Said Sophie his wife, and kissed him: “Isn’t it something to you that 
we’re going together?” 

They drifted about Europe for months — sometimes alone, sometimes 
with chance met gipsies of their own land. From the North Cape to the Blue 
Grotto at Capri they wandered, because the next steamer headed that way, 
or because some one had set them on the road. The doctors had warned 
Sophie that Chapin was not to take interest even in other men’s interests; 
but a familiar sensation at the back of the neck after one hour’s keen talk 
with a Nauheimed railway magnate saved her any trouble. He nearly wept. 


“And I’m over thirty,” he cried. “With all I meant to do!” 

“Let’s call it a honeymoon,” said Sophie. “D’ you know, in all the six 
years we’ve been married, you’ve never told me what you meant to do with 
your life?” 

“With my life? What’s the use? It’s finished now.” Sophie looked up 
quickly from the Bay of Naples. “As far as my business goes, I shall have 
to live on my rents like that architect at San Moritz.” 

“You’ll get better if you don’t worry; and even if it rakes time, there are 
worse things than — How much have you?” 

“Between four and five million. But it isn’t the money. You know it isn’t. 
It’s the principle. How could you respect me? You never did, the first year 
after we married, till I went to work like the others. Our tradition and 
upbringing are against it. We can’t accept those ideals.” 

“Well, I suppose I married you for some sort of ideal,” she answered, and 
they returned to their forty-third hotel. 

In England they missed the alien tongues of Continental streets that 
reminded them of their own polyglot cities. In England all men spoke one 
tongue, speciously like American to the ear, but on cross-examination 
unintelligible. 

“Ah, but you have not seen England,” said a lady with iron-grey hair. 
They had met her in Vienna, Bayreuth, and Florence, and were grateful to 
find her again at Claridge’s, for she commanded situations, and knew where 
prescriptions are most carefully made up. “You ought to take an interest in 
the home of our ancestors as I do.” 

“T’ve tried for a week, Mrs. Shonts,” said Sophie, “but I never get any 
further than tipping German waiters.” 

“These men are not the true type,” Mrs. Shouts went on. “I know where 
you should go.” 

Chapin pricked up his ears, anxious to run anywhere from the streets on 
which quick men, something of his kidney, did the business denied to him. 

“We hear and we obey, Mrs. Shonts,” said Sophie, feeling his unrest as 
he drank the loathed British tea. 

Mrs. Shonts smiled, and took them in hand. She wrote widely and 
telegraphed far on their behalf till, armed with her letter of introduction, she 
drove them into that wilderness which is reached from an ash-barrel of a 
station called Charing Cross. They were to go to Rockett’s — the farm of 
one Cloke, in the southern counties — where, she assured them, they would 
meet the genuine England of folklore and song. 

Rocketts they found after some hours, four miles from a station, and, so 


far as they could, judge in the bumpy darkness, twice as many from a road. 
Trees, kine, and the outlines of barns showed shadowy about them when 
they alighted, and Mr. and Mrs. Cloke, at the open door of a deep stone- 
floored kitchen, made them shyly welcome. They lay in an attic beneath a 
wavy whitewashed ceiling, and, because it rained, a wood fire was made in 
an iron basket on a brick hearth, and they fell asleep to the chirping of mice 
and the whimper of flames. 

When they woke it was a fair day, full of the noises, of birds, the smell of 
box lavender, and fried bacon, mixed with an elemental smell they had 
never met before. 

“This,” said Sophie, nearly pushing out the thin casement in an attempt to 
see round the corner, “is — what did the hack-cabman say to the railway 
porter about my trunk — ’quite on the top?’” 

“No; ‘a little bit of all right.’ I feel farther away from anywhere than I’ve 
ever felt in my life. We must find out where the telegraph office is.” 

“Who cares?” said Sophie, wandering about, hairbrush in hand, to admire 
the illustrated weekly pictures pasted on door and cupboard. 

But there was no rest for the alien soul till he had made sure of the 
telegraph office. He asked the Clokes’ daughter, laying breakfast, while 
Sophie plunged her face in the lavender bush outside the low window. 

“Go to the stile a-top o’ the Barn field,” said Mary, “and look across 
Pardons to the next spire. It’s directly under. You can’t miss it — not if you 
keep to the footpath. My sister’s the telegraphist there. But you’re in the 
three-mile radius, sir. The boy delivers telegrams directly to this door from 
Pardons village.” 

“One has to take a good deal on trust in this country,” he murmured. 

Sophie looked at the close turf, scarred only with last night’s wheels, at 
two ruts which wound round a rickyard, and at the circle of still orchard 
about the half-timbered house. 

“What’s the matter with it?” she said. “Telegrams delivered to the Vale of 
Avalon, of course,” and she beckoned in an earnest-eyed hound of engaging 
manners and no engagements, who answered, at times, to the name of 
Rambler. He led them, after breakfast, to the rise behind the house where 
the stile stood against the skyline, and, “I wonder what we shall find now,” 
said Sophie, frankly prancing with joy on the grass. 

It was a slope of gap-hedged fields possessed to their centres by clumps 
of brambles. Gates were not, and the rabbit-mined, cattle-rubbed posts 
leaned out and in. A narrow path doubled among the bushes, scores of 
white tails twinkled before the racing hound, and a hawk rose, whistling 


shrilly. 

“No roads, no nothing!” said Sophie, her short skirt hooked by briers. “I 
thought all England was a garden. There’s your spire, George, across the 
valley. How curious!” 

They walked toward it through an all abandoned land. Here they found 
the ghost of a patch of lucerne that had refused to die: there a harsh fallow 
surrendered to yard-high thistles; and here a breadth of rampant kelk 
feigning to be lawful crop. In the ungrazed pastures swaths of dead stuff 
caught their feet, and the ground beneath glistened with sweat. At the 
bottom of the valley a little brook had undermined its footbridge, and 
frothed in the wreckage. But there stood great woods on the slopes beyond 
— old, tall, and brilliant, like unfaded tapestries against the walls of a 
ruined house. 

“All this within a hundred miles of London,” he said. “Looks as if it had 
had nervous prostration, too.” The footpath turned the shoulder of a slope, 
through a thicket of rank rhododendrons, and crossed what had once been a 
carriage drive, which ended in the shadow of two gigantic holm-oaks. 

“A house!” said Sophie, in a whisper. “A Colonial house!” 

Behind the blue-green of the twin trees rose a dark-bluish brick Georgian 
pile, with a shell-shaped fan-light over its pillared door. The hound had 
gone off on his own foolish quests. Except for some stir it the branches and 
the flight of four startled magpies; there was neither life nor sound about 
the square house, but it looked out of its long windows most friendlily. 

“Cha-armed to meet you, I’m sure,” said Sophie, and curtsied to the 
ground. “George, this is history I can understand. We began here.” She 
curtsied again. 

The June sunshine twinkled on all the lights. It was as though an old lady, 
wise in three generations’ experience, but for the present sitting out, bent to 
listen to her flushed and eager grandchild. 

“T must look!” Sophie tiptoed to a window, and shaded her eyes with her 
hand. “Oh, this room’s half-full of cotton-bales — wool, I suppose! But I 
can see a bit of the mantelpiece. George, do come! Isn’t that some one?” 

She fell back behind her husband. The front door opened slowly, to show 
the hound, his nose white with milk, in charge of an ancient of days clad in 
a blue linen ephod curiously gathered on breast and shoulders. 

“Certainly,” said George, half aloud. “Father Time himself. This is where 
he lives, Sophie.” 

“We came,” said Sophie weakly. “Can we see the house? I’m afraid that’s 
our dog.” 


“No, ‘tis Rambler,” said the old man. “He’s been, at my swill-pail again. 
Staying at Rocketts, be ye? Come in. Ah! you runagate!” 

The hound broke from him, and he tottered after him down the drive. 
They entered the hall — just such a high light hall as such a house should 
own. A slim-balustered staircase, wide and shallow and once creamy-white, 
climbed out of it under a long oval window. On either side delicately 
moulded doors gave on to wool-lumbered rooms, whose sea-green 
mantelpieces were adorned with nymphs, scrolls, and Cupids in low relief. 

“What’s the firm that makes these things?” cried Sophie, enraptured. 
“Oh, I forgot! These must be the originals. Adams, is it? I never dreamed of 
anything like that steel-cut fender. Does he mean us to go everywhere?” 

“He’s catching the dog,” said George, looking out. “We don’t count.” 

They explored the first or ground floor, delighted as children playing 
burglars. 

“This is like all England,” she said at last. “Wonderful, but no 
explanation. You’re expected to know it beforehand. Now, let’s try 
upstairs.” 

The stairs never creaked beneath their feet. From the broad landing they 
entered a long, green-panelled room lighted by three full-length windows, 
which overlooked the forlorn wreck of a terraced garden, and wooded 
slopes beyond. 

“The drawing-room, of course.” Sophie swam up and down it. “That 
mantelpiece — Orpheus and Eurydice — is the best of them all. Isn’t it 
marvellous? Why, the room seems furnished with nothing in it! How’s that, 
George?” 

“Tt’s the proportions. I’ve noticed it.” 

“I saw a Heppelwhite couch once” — Sophie laid her finger to her 
flushed cheek and considered. “With, two of them — one on each side — 
you wouldn’t need anything else. Except — there must be one perfect 
mirror over that mantelpiece.” 

“Look at that view. It’s a framed Constable,” her husband cried. 

“No; it’s a Morland — a parody of a Morland. But about that couch, 
George. Don’t you think Empire might be better than Heppelwhite? Dull 
gold against that pale green? It’s a pity they don’t make spinets nowadays.” 

“T believe you can get them. Look at that oak wood behind the pines.” 

““While you sat and played toccatas stately, at the clavichord,”’‘ Sophie 
hummed, and, head on one; side, nodded to where the perfect mirror should 
hang: 

Then they found bedrooms with dressing-rooms and powdering-closets, 


and steps leading up and down — boxes of rooms, round, square, and 
octagonal, with enriched ceilings and chased door-locks. 

“Now about servants. Oh!” She had darted up the last stairs to the 
chequered darkness of the top floor, where loose tiles lay among broken 
laths, and the walls were scrawled with names, sentiments, and hop records. 
“They’ve been keeping pigeons here,” she cried. 

“And you could drive a buggy through the roof anywhere,” said George. 

“That’s what I say,” the old man cried below them on the stairs. “Not a 
dry place for my pigeons at all.” 

“But why was it allowed to get like this?” said Sophie. 

“Tis with housen as teeth,” he replied. “Let ‘em go too far, and there’s 
nothing to be done. Time was they was minded to sell her, but none would 
buy. She was too far away along from any place. Time was they’d ha’ lived 
here theyselves, but they took and died.” 

“Here?” Sophie moved beneath the light of a hole in the roof. 

“Nah — none dies here excep’ falling off ricks and such. In London they 
died.” He plucked a lock of wool from his blue smock. “They was no staple 
— neither the Elphicks nor the Moones. Shart and brittle all of ‘em. Dead 
they be seventeen year, for I’ve been here caretakin’ twenty-five.” 

“Who does all the wool belong to downstairs?” George asked. 

“To the estate. PII show you the back parts if ye like. You’re from 
America, ain’t ye? I’ve had a son there once myself.” They followed him 
down the main stairway. He paused at the turn and swept one hand toward 
the wall. “Plenty room, here for your coffin to come down. Seven foot and 
three men at each end wouldn’t brish the paint. If I die in my bed they’ll 
‘ave to up-end me like a milk-can. ‘Tis all luck, dye see?” 

He led them on and on, through a maze of back kitchens, dairies, larders, 
and sculleries, that melted along covered ways into a farm-house, visibly 
older than the main building, which again rambled out among barns, byres, 
pig-pens, stalls and stables to the dead fields behind. 

“Somehow,” said Sophie, sitting exhausted on an ancient well-curb — 
”somehow one wouldn’t insult these lovely old things by filling them with 
hay.” 

George looked at long stone walls upholding reaches of silvery-oak 
weather-boarding; buttresses of mixed flint and bricks; outside stairs, stone 
upon arched stone; curves of thatch where grass sprouted; roundels of 
house-leeked tiles, and a huge paved yard populated by two cows and the 
repentant Rambler. He had not thought of himself or of the telegraph office 
for two and a half hours. 


“But why,” said Sophie, as they went back through the crater of stricken 
fields, — ”why is one expected to know everything in England? Why do 
they never tell?” 

“You mean about the Elphicks and the Moones?” he answered. 

“Yes — and the lawyers and the estate. Who are they? I wonder whether 
those painted floors in the green room were real oak. Don’t you like us 
exploring things together — better than Pompeii?” 

George turned once more to look at the view. “Eight hundred acres go 
with the house — the old man told me. Five farms altogether. Rocketts is 
one of ‘em.” 

“T like Mrs. Cloke. But what is the old house called?” 

George laughed. “That’s one of the things you’re expected to know. He 
never told me.” 

The Clokes were more communicative. That evening and thereafter for a 
week they gave the Chapins the official history, as one gives it to lodgers, 
of Friars Pardon the house and its five farms. But Sophie asked so many 
questions, and George was so humanly interested, that, as confidence in the 
strangers grew, they launched, with observed and acquired detail, into the 
lives and deaths and doings of the Elphicks and the Moones and their 
collaterals, the Haylings and the Torrells. It was a tale told serially by Cloke 
in the barn, or his wife in the dairy, the last chapters reserved for the kitchen 
o’ nights by the big fire, when the two had been half the day exploring 
about the house, where old Iggulden, of the blue smock, cackled and 
chuckled to see them. The motives that swayed the characters were beyond 
their comprehension; the fates that shifted them were gods they had never 
met; the sidelights Mrs. Cloke threw on act and incident were more 
amazing than anything in the record. Therefore the Chapins listened 
delightedly, and blessed Mrs. Shonts. 

“But why — why — why — did So-and-so do so-and-so?” Sophie would 
demand from her seat by the pothook; and Mrs. Cloke would answer, 
smoothing her knees, “For the sake of the place.” 

“T give it up,” said George one night in their own room. “People don’t 
seem to matter in this country compared to the places they live in. The way 
she tells it, Friars Pardon was a sort of Moloch.” 

“Poor old thing!” They had been walking round the farms as usual before 
tea. “No wonder they loved it. Think of the sacrifices they made for it. Jane 
Elphick married the younger Torrell to keep it in the family. The octagonal 
room with the moulded ceiling next to the big bedroom was hers. Now what 
did he tell you while he was feeding the pigs?” said Sophie. 


“About the Torrell cousins and the uncle who died in Java. They lived at 
Burnt House — behind High Pardons, where that brook is all blocked up.” 

“No; Burnt House is under High Pardons Wood, before you come to Gale 
Anstey,” Sophie corrected. 

“Well, old man Cloke said — ” 

Sophie threw open the door and called down into the kitchen, where the 
Clokes were covering the fire “Mrs. Cloke, isn’t Burnt House under High 
Pardons?” 

“Yes, my dear, of course,” the soft voice answered absently. A cough. “I 
beg your pardon, Madam. What was it you said?” 

“Never mind. I prefer it the other way,” Sophie laughed, and George re- 
told the missing chapter as she sat on the bed. 

“Here to-day an’ gone to-morrow,” said Cloke warningly. “They’ve paid 
their first month, but we’ve only that Mrs. Shonts’s letter for guarantee.” 

“None she sent never cheated us yet. It slipped out before I thought. 
She’s a most humane young lady. They’ll be going away in a little. An’ 
you’ve talked a lot too, Alfred.” 

“Yes, but the Elphicks are all dead. No one can bring my loose talking 
home to me. But why do they stay on and stay on so?” 

In due time George and Sophie asked each other that question, and put it 
aside. They argued that the climate — a pearly blend, unlike the hot and 
cold ferocities of their native land — suited them, as the thick stillness of 
the nights certainly suited George. He was saved even the sight of a 
metalled road, which, as presumably leading to business, wakes desire in a 
man; and the telegraph office at the village of Friars Pardon, where they 
sold picture post-cards and pegtops, was two walking miles across the fields 
and woods. 

For all that touched his past among his fellows, or their remembrance of 
him, he might have been in another planet; and Sophie, whose life had been 
very largely spent among husbandless wives of lofty ideals, had no wish to 
leave this present of God. The unhurried meals, the foreknowledge of 
deliciously empty hours to follow, the breadths of soft sky under which they 
walked together and reckoned time only by their hunger or thirst; the good 
grass beneath their feet that cheated the miles; their discoveries, always 
together, amid the farms — Griffons, Rocketts, Burnt House, Gale Anstey, 
and the Home Farm, where Iggulden of the blue smock-frock would waylay 
them, and they would ransack the old house once more; the long wet 
afternoons when, they tucked up their feet on the bedroom’s deep window- 
sill over against the apple-trees, and talked together as never till then had 


they found time to talk — these things contented her soul, and her body 
throve. 

“Have you realized,” she asked one morning, “that we’ve been here 
absolutely alone for the last thirty-four days?” 

“Have you counted them?” he asked. 

“Did you like them?” she replied. 

“T must have. I didn’t think about them. Yes, I have. Six months ago I 
should have fretted myself sick. Remember at Cairo? I’ve only had two or 
three bad times. Am I getting better, or is it senile decay?” 

“Climate, all climate.” Sophie swung her new-bought English boots, as 
she sat on the stile overlooking Friars Pardon, behind the Clokes’s barn. 

“One must take hold of things though,” he said, “if it’s only to keep one’s 
hand in.” His eyes did not flicker now as they swept the empty fields. 
“Mustn’t one?” 

“Lay out a Morristown links over Gale Anstey. I dare say you could hire 
it.” 

“No, I’m not as English as that — nor as Morristown. Cloke says all the 
farms here could be made to pay.” 

“Well, I’m Anastasia in the ‘Treasure of Franchard.’ I’m content to be 
alive and purr. There’s no hurry.” 

“No.” He smiled. “All the same, I’m going to see after my mail.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t have any.” 

“There’s some business coming through that’s amusing me. Honest. It 
doesn’t get on my nerves at all.” 

“Want a secretary?” 

“No, thanks, old thing! Isn’t that quite English?” 

“Too English! Go away.” But none the less in broad daylight she returned 
the kiss. “I’m off to Pardons. I haven’t been to the house for nearly a 
week.” 

“How’ve you decided to furnish Jane Elphick’s bedroom?” he laughed, 
for it had come to be a permanent Castle in Spain between them. 

“Black Chinese furniture and yellow silk brocade,” she answered, and 
ran downhill. She scattered a few cows at a gap with a flourish of a ground- 
ash that Iggulden had cut for her a week ago, and singing as she passed 
under the holmoaks, sought the farm-house at the back of Friars Pardon. 
The old man was not to be found, and she knocked at his half-opened door, 
for she needed him to fill her idle forenoon. A blue-eyed sheep-dog, a new 
friend, and Rambler’s old enemy, crawled out and besought her to enter. 

Iggulden sat in his chair by the fire, a thistle-spud between his knees, his 


head drooped. Though she had never seen death before, her heart, that 
missed a beat, told her that he was dead. She did not speak or cry, but stood 
outside the door, and the dog licked her hand. When he threw up his nose, 
she heard herself saying: “Don’t howl! Please don’t begin to howl, Scottie, 
or I shall run away!” 

She held her ground while the shadows in the rickyard moved toward 
noon; sat after a while on the steps by the door, her arms round the dog’s 
neck, waiting till some one should come. She watched the smokeless 
chimneys of Friars Pardon slash its roofs with shadow, and the smoke of 
Iggulden’s last lighted fire gradually thin and cease. Against her will she 
fell to wondering how many Moones, Elphicks, and Torrells had been 
swung round the turn of the broad Mall stairs. Then she remembered the old 
man’s talk of being “up-ended like a milk-can,” and buried her face on 
Scottie’s neck. At last a horse’s feet clinked upon flags, rustled in the old 
grey straw of the rickyard, and she found herself facing the vicar — a figure 
she had seen at church declaiming impossibilities (Sophie was a Unitarian) 
in an unnatural voice. 

“He’s dead,” she said, without preface. 

“Old Iggulden? I was coming for a talk with him.” The vicar passed in 
uncovered. “Ah!” she heard him say. “Heart-failure! How long have you 
been here?” 

“Since a quarter to eleven.” She looked at her watch earnestly and saw 
that her hand did not shake. 

“PII sit with him now till the doctor comes. D’you think you could tell 
him, and — yes, Mrs. Betts in the cottage with the wistaria next the 
blacksmith’s? I’m afraid this has been rather a shock to you.” 

Sophie nodded, and fled toward the village. Her body failed her for a 
moment; she dropped beneath a hedge, and looked back at the great house. 
In some fashion its silence and stolidity steadied her for her errand. 

Mrs. Betts, small, black-eyed, and dark, was almost as unconcerned as 
Friars Pardon. 

“Yiss, yiss, of course. Dear me! Well, Iggulden he had had his day in my 
father’s time. Muriel, get me my little blue bag, please. Yiss, ma’am. They 
come down like ellum-branches in still weather. No warnin’ at all. Muriel, 
my bicycle’s be’ind the fowlhouse. Ill tell Dr. Dallas, ma’am.” 

She trundled off on her wheel like a brown bee, while Sophie — heaven 
above and earth beneath changed — walked stiffly home, to fall over 
George at his letters, in a muddle of laughter and tears. 

“Tt’s all quite natural for them,” she gasped. “They come down like 


ellum-branches in still weather. Yiss, ma’am.’ No, there wasn’t anything in 
the least horrible, only — only — Oh, George, that poor shiny stick of his 
between his poor, thin knees! I couldn’t have borne it if Scottie had howled. 
I didn’t know the vicar was so — so sensitive. He said he was afraid it was 
ra — rather a shock. Mrs. Betts told me to go home, and I wanted to 
collapse on her floor. But I didn’t disgrace myself. I — I couldn’t have left 
him — could I?” 

“You’re sure you’ve took no ‘arm?” cried Mrs. Cloke, who had heard the 
news by farm-telegraphy, which is older but swifter than Marconi’s. 

“No. I’m perfectly well,” Sophie protested. 

“You lay down till tea-time.” Mrs. Cloke patted her shoulder. “THEY” II 
be very pleased, though she ‘as ‘ad no proper understandin’ for twenty 
years.” 

“They” came before twilight — a black-bearded man in moleskins, and a 
little palsied old woman, who chirruped like a wren. 

“Pm his son,” said the man to Sophie, among the lavender bushes. “We 
‘ad a difference — twenty year back, and didn’t speak since. But I’m his 
son all the ‘same, and we thank you for the watching.” 

“Pm only glad I happened to be there,” she answered, and from the 
bottom of her heart she meant it. 

“We heard he spoke a lot o’ you — one time an’ another since you came. 
We thank you kindly,” the man added. 

“Are you the son that was in America?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. On my uncle’s farm, in Connecticut. He was what they call 
rood-master there.” 

“Whereabouts in Connecticut?” asked George over her shoulder. 

“Veering Holler was the name. I was there six year with my uncle.” 

“How small the world is!” Sophie cried. “Why, all my mother’s people 
come from Veering Hollow. There must be some there still — the 
Lashmars. Did you ever hear of them?” 

“T remember hearing that name, seems to me,” he answered, but his face 
was blank as the back of a spade. 

A little before dusk a woman in grey, striding like a foot-soldier, and 
bearing on her arm a long pole, crashed through the orchard calling for 
food. George, upon whom the unannounced English worked mysteriously, 
fled to the parlour; but Mrs. Cloke came forward beaming. Sophie could not 
escape. 

“We’ve only just heard of it;” said the stranger, turning on her. “I’ve been 
out with the otter-hounds all day. It was a splendidly sportin’ thing — ” 


“Did you — er — kill?” said Sophie. She knew from books she could not 
go far wrong here. 

“Yes, a dry bitch — seventeen pounds,” was the answer. “A splendidly 
sportin’ thing of you to do. Poor old Iggulden — ” 

“Oh — that!” said Sophie, enlightened. 

“Tf there had been any people at Pardons it would never have happened. 
He’d have been looked after. But what can you expect from a parcel of 
London solicitors?” 

Mrs. Cloke murmured something. 

“No. I’m soaked from the knees down. If I hang about I shall get chilled. 
A cup of tea, Mrs. Cloke, and I can eat one of your sandwiches as I go.” 
She wiped her weather-worn face with a green and yellow silk 
handkerchief. 

“Yes, my lady!” Mrs. Cloke ran and returned swiftly. 

“Our land marches with Pardons for a mile on the south,” she explained, 
waving the full cup, “but one has quite enough to do with one’s own people 
without poachin’. Still, if Pd known, I’d have sent Dora, of course. Have 
you seen her this afternoon, Mrs. Cloke? No? I wonder whether that girl did 
sprain her ankle. Thank you.” It was a formidable hunk of bread and bacon 
that Mrs. Cloke presented. “As I was sayin’, Pardons is a scandal! Lettin’ 
people die like dogs. There ought to be people there who do their duty. 
You’ve done yours, though there wasn’t the faintest call upon you. Good 
night. Tell Dora, if she comes, I’ve gone on.” 

She strode away, munching her crust, and Sophie reeled breathless into 
the parlour, to shake the shaking George. 

“Why did you keep catching my eye behind the blind? Why didn’t you 
come out and do your duty?” 

“Because I should have burst. Did you see the mud on its cheek?” he 
said. 

“Once. I daren’t look again. Who is she?” 

“God — a local deity then. Anyway, she’s another of the things you’re 
expected to know by instinct.” 

Mrs. Cloke, shocked at their levity, told them that it was Lady Conant, 
wife of Sir Walter Conant, Baronet, a large landholder in the 
neighbourhood; and if not God; at least His visible Providence. George 
made her talk of that family for an hour. 

“Laughter,” said Sophie afterward in their own room, “is the mark of the 
savage. Why couldn’t you control your emotions? It’s all real to her.” 

“Tt’s all real to me. That’s my trouble,” he answered in an altered tone. 


“Anyway, it’s real enough to mark time with. Don’t you think so?” 

“What d’you mean?” she asked quickly, though she knew his voice. 

“That I’m better. I’m well enough to kick.” 

“What at?” 

“This!” He waved his hand round the one room. “I must have something 
to play with till I’m fit for work again.” 

“Ah!” She sat on the bed and leaned forward, her hands clasped. “I 
wonder if it’s good for you.” 

“We’ve been better here than anywhere,” he went on slowly. “One could 
always sell it again.” 

She nodded gravely, but her eyes sparkled. 

“The only thing that worries me is what happened this morning. I want to 
know how you feel about it. If it’s on your nerves in the least we can have 
the old farm at the back of the house pulled down, or perhaps it has spoiled 
the notion for you?” 

“Pull it down?” she cried. “You’ve no business faculty. Why, that’s where 
we could live while we’re putting the big house in order. It’s almost under 
the same roof. No! What happened this morning seemed to be more of a — 
of a leading than anything else. There ought to be people at Pardons. Lady 
Conant’s quite right.” 

“I was thinking more of the woods and the roads. I could double the 
value of the place in six months.” 

“What do they want for it?” She shook her head, and her loosened hair 
fell glowingly about her cheeks. 

“Seventy-five thousand dollars. They’ll take sixty-eight.” 

“Less than half what we paid for our old yacht when we married. And we 
didn’t have a good time in her. You were — ” 

“Well, I discovered I was too much of an American to be content to be a 
rich man’s son. You aren’t blaming me for that?” 

“Oh, no. Only it was a very businesslike honeymoon. How far are you 
along with the deal, George?” 

“T can mail the deposit on the purchase money to-morrow morning, and 
we can have the thing completed in a fortnight or three weeks — if you say 
so.” 

“Friars Pardon — Friars Pardon!” Sophie chanted rapturously, her dark 
gray eyes big with delight. “All the farms? Gale Anstey, Burnt House, 
Rocketts, the Home Farm, and Griffons? Sure you’ve got ‘em all?” 

“Sure.” He smiled. 

“And the woods? High Pardons Wood, Lower Pardons, Suttons, Dutton’s 


Shaw, Reuben’s Ghyll, Maxey’s Ghyll, and both the Oak Hangers? Sure 
you’ve got ‘em all?” 

“Every last stick. Why, you know them as well as I do.” He laughed. 
“They say there’s five thousand — a thousand pounds’ worth of lumber — 
timber they call it — in the Hangers alone.” 

“Mrs. Cloke’s oven must be mended first thing, and the kitchen roof. I 
think Pll have all this whitewashed,” Sophie broke in, pointing to the 
ceiling. “The whole place is a scandal. Lady Conant is quite right. George, 
when did you begin to fall in love with the house? In the greenroom that 
first day? I did.” 

“T’m not in love with it. One must do something to mark time till one’s fit 
for work.” 

“Or when we stood under the oaks, and the door opened? Oh! Ought I to 
go to poor Iggulden’s funeral?” She sighed with utter happiness. 

“Wouldn’t they call it a liberty now?” said he. 

“But I liked him.” 

“But you didn’t own him at the date of his death.” 

“That wouldn’t keep me away. Only, they made such a fuss about the 
watching” — she caught her breath — ”it might be ostentatious from that 
point of view, too. Oh, George” — she reached for his hand — ”we’re two 
little orphans moving in worlds not realized, and we shall make some bad 
breaks. But we’re going to have the time of our lives.” 

“We’ll run up to London to-morrow, and see if we can hurry those 
English law solicitors. I want to get to work.” 

They went. They suffered many things ere they returned across the fields 
in a fly one Saturday night, nursing a two by two-and-a-half box of deeds 
and maps — lawful owners of Friars Pardon and the five decayed farms 
therewith. 

“I do most sincerely ‘ope and trust you’ ll be ‘appy, Madam,” Mrs. Cloke 
gasped, when she was told the news by the kitchen fire. 

“Goodness! It isn’t a marriage!” Sophie exclaimed, a little awed; for to 
them the joke, which to an American means work, was only just beginning. 

“Tf it’s took in a proper spirit” — Mrs. Cloke’s eye turned toward her 
oven. 

“Send and have that mended to-morrow,” Sophie whispered. 

“We couldn’t ‘elp noticing,” said Cloke slowly, “from the times you 
walked there, that you an’ your lady was drawn to it, but — but I don’t 
know as we ever precisely thought — ” His wife’s glance checked him. 

“That we were that sort of people,” said George. “We aren’t sure of it 


ourselves yet.” 

“Perhaps,” said Cloke, rubbing his knees, “just for the sake of saying 
something, perhaps you’! park it?” 

“What’s that?” said George. 

“Turn it all into a fine park like Violet Hill” — he jerked a thumb to 
westward — ”that Mr. Sangres bought. It was four farms, and Mr. Sangres 
made a fine park of them, with a herd of faller deer.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be Friars Pardon,” said Sophie. “Would it?” 

“T don’t know as I’ve ever heard Pardons was ever anything but wheat 
an’ wool. Only some gentlemen say that parks are less trouble than 
tenants.” He laughed nervously. “But the gentry, o° course, they keep on 
pretty much as they was used to.” 

“T see,” said Sophie. “How did Mr. Sangres make his money?” 

“T never rightly heard. It was pepper an’ spices, or it may ha’ been gloves. 
No. Gloves was Sir Reginald Liss at Marley End. Spices was Mr. Sangres. 
He’s a Brazilian gentleman — very sunburnt like.” 

“Be sure 0’ one thing. You won’t ‘ave any trouble,” said Mrs. Cloke, just 
before they went to bed. 

Now the news of the purchase was told to Mr. and Mrs. Cloke alone at 8 
P.M. of a Saturday. None left the farm till they set out for church next 
morning. Yet when they reached the church and were about to slip aside 
into their usual seats, a little beyond the font, where they could see the red- 
furred tails of the bellropes waggle and twist at ringing time, they were 
swept forward irresistibly, a Cloke on either flank (and yet they had not 
walked with the Clokes), upon the ever-retiring bosom of a black-gowned 
verger, who ushered them into a room of a pew at the head of the left aisle, 
under the pulpit. 

“This,” he sighed reproachfully, “is the Pardons’ Pew,” and shut them in. 

They could see little more than the choir boys in the chancel, but to the 
roots of the hair of their necks they felt the congregation behind mercilessly 
devouring them by look. 

“When the wicked man turneth away.” The strong, alien voice of the 
priest vibrated under the hammer-beam roof, and a loneliness unfelt before 
swamped their hearts, as they searched for places in the unfamiliar Church 
of England service. The Lord’s Prayer “Our Father, which art” — set the 
seal on that desolation. Sophie found herself thinking how in other lands 
their purchase would long ere this have been discussed from every point of 
view in a dozen prints, forgetting that George for months had not been 
allowed to glance at those black and bellowing head-lines. Here was 


nothing but silence — not even hostility! The game was up to them; the 
other players hid their cards and waited. Suspense, she felt, was in the air, 
and when her sight cleared, saw, indeed, a mural tablet of a footless bird 
brooding upon the carven motto, “Wayte awhyle — wayte awhyle.” 

At the Litany George had trouble with an unstable hassock, and drew the 
slip of carpet under the pewseat. Sophie pushed her end back also, and shut 
her eyes against a burning that felt like tears. When she opened them she 
was looking at her mother’s maiden name, fairly carved on a blue flagstone 
on the pew floor: Ellen Lashmar. ob. 1796. aetat 27. 

She nudged George and pointed. Sheltered, as they kneeled, they looked 
for more knowledge, but the rest of the slab was blank. 

“Ever hear of her?” he whispered. 

“Never knew any of us came from here.” 

“Coincidence?” 

“Perhaps. But it makes me feel better,” and she smiled and winked away 
a tear on her lashes, and took his hand while they prayed for “all women 
labouring of child” — not “in the perils of childbirth”; and the sparrows 
who had found their way through the guards behind the glass windows 
chirped above the faded gilt and alabaster family tree of the Conants. 

The baronet’s pew was on the right of the aisle. After service its 
inhabitants moved forth without haste, but so as to block effectively a dusky 
person with a large family who champed in their rear. 

“Spices, I think,” said Sophie, deeply delighted as the Sangres closed up 
after the Conants. “Let ‘em get away, George.” 

But when they came out many folk whose eyes were one still lingered by 
the lychgate. 

“T want to see if any more Lashmars are buried here,” said Sophie. 

“Not now. This seems to be show day. Come home quickly,” he replied. 

A group of families, the Clokes a little apart, opened to let them through. 
The men saluted with jerky nods, the women with remnants of a curtsey. 
Only Iggulden’s son, his mother on his arm, lifted his hat as Sophie passed. 

“Your people,” said the clear voice of Lady Conant in her ear. 

“I suppose so,” said Sophie, blushing, for they were within two yards of 
her; but it was not a question. 

“Then that child looks as if it were coming down with mumps. You ought 
to tell the mother she shouldn’t have brought it to church.” 

“T can’t leave ‘er behind, my lady,” the woman said. “She’d set the ‘ouse 
afire in a minute, she’s that forward with the matches. Ain’t you, Maudie 
dear?” 


“Has Dr. Dallas seen her?” 

“Not yet, my lady.” 

“He must. You can’t get away, of course. M-m! My idiotic maid is 
coming in for her teeth to-morrow at twelve. She shall pick her up — at 
Gale Anstey, isn’t it? — at eleven.” 

“Yes. Thank you very much, my lady.” 

“T oughtn’t to have done it,” said Lady Conant apologetically, “but there 
has been no one at Pardons for so long that you’ll forgive my poaching. 
Now, can’t you lunch with us? The vicar usually comes too. I don’t use the 
horses on a Sunday” — she glanced at the Brazilian’s silver-plated chariot. 
“Tt’s only a mile across the fields.” 

“You — you’re very kind,” said Sophie, hating herself because her lip 
trembled. 

“My dear,” the compelling tone dropped to a soothing gurgle, “d’you 
suppose I don’t know how it feels to come to a strange county — country I 
should say — away from one’s own people? When I first left the Shires — 
I’m Shropshire, you know — I cried for a day and a night. But fretting 
doesn’t make loneliness any better. Oh, here’s Dora. She did sprain her leg 
that day.” 

“Tm as lame as a tree still,” said the tall maiden frankly. “You ought to 
go out with the otter-hounds, Mrs. Chapin. I believe they’re drawing your 
water next week.” 

Sir Walter had already led off George, and the vicar came up on the other 
side of Sophie. There was no escaping the swift procession or the leisurely 
lunch, where talk came and went in low-voiced eddies that had the village 
for their centre. Sophie heard the vicar and Sir Walter address her husband 
lightly as Chapin! (She also remembered many women known in a previous 
life who habitually addressed their husbands as Mr. Such-an-one.) After 
lunch Lady Conant talked to her explicitly of maternity as that is achieved 
in cottages and farm-houses remote from aid, and of the duty thereto of the 
mistress of Pardons. 

A gate in a beech hedge, reached across triple lawns, let them out before 
tea-time into the unkempt south side of their land. 

“T want your hand, please,” said Sophie as soon as they were safe among 
the beech boles and the lawless hollies. “D’ you remember the old maid in 
‘Providence and the Guitar’ who heard the Commissary swear, and hardly 
reckoned herself a maiden lady afterward? Because I’m a relative of hers. 
Lady Conant is — ” 

“Did you find out anything about the Lashmars?” he interrupted. 


“T didn’t ask. I’m going to write to Aunt Sydney about it first. Oh, Lady 
Conant said something at lunch about their having bought some land from 
some Lashmars a few years ago. I found it was at the beginning of last 
century.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Really, how interesting!’ Like that. I’m not going to push myself 
forward. I’ve been hearing about Mr. Sangres’s efforts in that direction. 
And you? I couldn’t see you behind the flowers. Was it very deep water, 
dear?” 

George mopped a brow already browned by outdoor exposures. 

“Oh no — dead easy,” he answered. “I’ve bought Friars Pardon to 
prevent Sir Walter’s birds straying.” 

A cock pheasant scuttered through the dry leaves and exploded almost 
under their feet. Sophie jumped. 

“That’s one of ‘em,” said George calmly. 

“Well, your nerves are better, at any rate,” said she. “Did you tell ‘em 
you’d bought the thing to play with?” 

“No. That was where my nerve broke down. I only made one bad break 
— I think. I said I couldn’t see why hiring land to men to farm wasn’t as 
much a business proposition as anything else.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“They smiled. I shall know what that smile means some day. They don’t 
waste their smiles. D’you see that track by Gale Anstey?” 

They looked down from the edge of the hanger over a cup-like hollow. 
People by twos and threes in their Sunday best filed slowly along the paths 
that connected farm to farm. 

“T’ve never seen so many on our land before,” said Sophie. “Why is it?” 

“To show us we mustn’t shut up their rights of way.” 

“Those cow-tracks we’ve been using cross lots?” said Sophie forcibly. 

“Yes. Any one of ‘em would cost us two thousand pounds each in legal 
expenses to close.” 

“But we don’t want to,” she said. 

“The whole community would fight if we did.” 

“But it’s our land. We can do what we like.” 

“Tt’s not our land. We’ve only paid for it. We belong to it, and it belongs 
to the people — our people they call ‘em. I’ve been to lunch with the 
English too.” 

They passed slowly from one bracken-dotted field to the next — flushed 
with pride of ownership, plotting alterations and restorations at each turn; 


halting in their tracks to argue, spreading apart to embrace two views at 
once, or closing in to consider one. Couples moved out of their way, but 
smiling covertly. 

“We shall make some bad breaks,” he said at last. 

“Together, though. You won’t let anyone else in, will you?” 

“Except the contractors. This syndicate handles, this proposition by its 
little lone.” 

“But you might feel the want of some one,” she insisted. 

“T shall — but it will be you. It’s business, Sophie, but it’s going to be 
good fun.” 

“Please God,” she answered flushing, and cried to herself as they went 
back to tea. “It’s worth it. Oh, it’s worth it.” 

The repairing and moving into Friars Pardon was business of the most 
varied and searching, but all done English fashion, without friction. Time 
and money alone were asked. The rest lay in the hands of beneficent 
advisers from London, or spirits, male and female, called up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cloke from the wastes of the farms. In the centre stood George and 
Sophie, a little aghast, their interests reaching out on every side. 

“T ain’t sayin’ anything against Londoners,” said Cloke, self-appointed 
clerk of the outer works, consulting engineer, head of the immigration 
bureau, and superintendent of woods and forests; “but your own people 
won’t go about to make more than a fair profit out of you.” 

“How is one to know?” said George. 

“Five years from now, or so on, maybe, you’ll be lookin’ over your first 
year’s accounts, and, knowin’ what you’ll know then, you’ll say: ‘Well, 
Billy Beartup’ — or Old Cloke as it might be — ’did me proper when I was 
new.’ No man likes to have that sort of thing laid up against him.” 

“T think I see,” said George. “But five years is a long time to look ahead.” 

“T doubt if that oak Billy Beartup throwed in Reuben’s Ghyll will be fit 
for her drawin-room floor in less than seven,” Cloke drawled. 

“Yes, that’s my work,” said Sophie. (Billy Beartup of Griffons, a 
woodman by training and birth, a tenant farmer by misfortune of marriage, 
had laid his broad axe at her feet a month before.) “Sorry if I’ve committed 
you to another eternity.” 

“And we shan’t even know where we’ve gone wrong with your new 
carriage drive before that time either,” said Cloke, ever anxious to keep the 
balance true with an ounce or two in Sophie’s favour. The past four months 
had taught George better than to reply. The carriage road winding up the 
hill was his present keen interest. They set off to look at it, and the imported 


American scraper which had blighted the none too sunny soul of “Skim” 
Winsh, the carter. 

But young Iggulden was in charge now, and under his guidance, Buller 
and Roberts, the great horses, moved mountains. 

“You lif’ her like that, an’ you tip her like that,” he explained to the gang. 
“My uncle he was roadmaster in Connecticut.” 

“Are they roads yonder?” said Skim, sitting under the laurels. 

“No better than accommodation roads. Dirt, they call ‘em. They’d suit 
you, Skim.” 

“Why?” said the incautious Skim. 

“Cause you’d take no hurt when you fall out of your cart drunk on a 
Saturday,” was the answer. 

“I didn’t last time neither,” Skim roared. 

After the loud laugh, old Whybarne of Gale Anstey piped feebly, “Well, 
dirt or no dirt, there’s no denyin’ Chapin knows a good job when he sees it. 
‘E don’t build one day and dee-stroy the next, like that nigger Sangres.” 

“SHE’s the one that knows her own mind,” said Pinky, brother to Skim 
Winsh, and a Napoleon among carters who had helped to bring the grand 
piano across the fields in the autumn rains. 

“She had ought to,” said Iggulden. “Whoa, Buller! She’s a Lashmar. 
They never was double-thinking.” 

“Oh, you found that? Has the answer come from your uncle?” said Skim, 
doubtful whether so remote a land as America had posts. 

The others looked at him scornfully. Skim was always a day behind the 
fair. Iggulden rested from his labours. “She’s a Lashmar right enough. I 
started up to write to my uncle — at once — the month after she said her 
folks came from Veering Holler.” 

“Where there ain’t any roads?” Skim interrupted, but none laughed. 

“My uncle he married an American woman for his second, and she took 
it up like a like the coroner. She’s a Lashmar out of the old Lashmar place, 
‘fore they sold to Conants. She ain’t no Toot Hill Lashmar, nor any o’ the 
Crayford lot. Her folk come out of the ground here, neither chalk nor forest, 
but wildishers. They sailed over to America — I’ve got it all writ down by 
my uncle’s woman — in eighteen hundred an’ nothing. My uncle says 
they’re all slow begetters like.” 

“Would they be gentry yonder now?” Skim asked. 

“Nah — there’s no gentry in America, no matter how long you’re there. 
It’s against their law. There’s only rich and poor allowed. They’ve been 
lawyers and such like over yonder for a hundred years but she’s a Lashmar 


for all that.” 

“Lord! What’s a hundred years?” said Whybarne, who had seen seventy- 
eight of them. 

“An’ they write too, from yonder — my uncle’s woman writes — that 
you can still tell ‘em by headmark. Their hair’s foxy-red still — an’ they 
throw out when they walk. He’s in-toed-treads like a gipsy; but you watch, 
an’ you’|l see ‘er throw, out — like a colt.” 

“Your trace wants taking up.” Pinky’s large ears had caught the sound of 
voices, and as the two broke through the laurels the men were hard at work, 
their eyes on Sophie’s feet. 

She had been less fortunate in her inquiries than Iggulden, for her Aunt 
Sydney of Meriden (a badged and certificated Daughter of the Revolution 
to boot) answered her inquiries with a two-paged discourse on patriotism, 
the leaflets of a Village Improvement Society, of which she was president, 
and a demand for an overdue subscription to a Factory Girls’ Reading 
Circle. Sophie burned it all in the Orpheus and Eurydice grate, and kept her 
own counsel. 

“What I want to know,” said George, when Spring was coming, and the 
gardens needed thought, “is who will ever pay me for my labour? I’ve put 
in at least half a million dollars’ worth already.” 

“Sure you’re not taking too much out of yourself?” his wife asked. 

“Oh, no; I haven’t been conscious of myself all winter.” He looked at his 
brown English gaiters and smiled. “It’s all behind me now. I believe I could 
sit down and think of all that — those months before we sailed.” 

“Don’t — ah, don’t!” she cried. 

“But I must go back one day. You don’t want to keep me out of business 
always — or do you?” He ended with a nervous laugh. 

Sophie sighed as she drew her own ground-ash (of old Iggulden’s 
cutting) from the hall rack. 

“Aren’t you overdoing it too? You look a little tired,” he said. 

“You make me tired. I’m going to Rocketts to see Mrs. Cloke about 
Mary.” (This was the sister of the telegraphist, promoted to be sewing-maid 
at Pardons.) “Coming?” 

“T’m due at Burnt House to see about the new well. By the way, there’s a 
sore throat at Gale Anstey — ” 

“That’s my province. Don’t interfere. The Whybarne children always 
have sore throats. They do it for jujubes.” 

“Keep away from Gale Anstey till I make sure, honey. Cloke ought to 
have told me.” 


“These people don’t tell. Haven’t you learnt that yet? But Pll obey, me 
lord. See you later!” 

She set off afoot, for within the three main roads that bounded the blunt 
triangle of the estate (even by night one could scarcely hear the carts on 
them), wheels were not used except for farm work. The footpaths served all 
other purposes. And though at first they had planned improvements, they 
had soon fallen in with the customs of their hidden kingdom, and moved 
about the soft-footed ways by woodland, hedgerow, and shaw as freely as 
the rabbits. Indeed, for the most part Sophie walked bareheaded beneath her 
helmet of chestnut hair; but she had been plagued of late by vague 
toothaches, which she explained to Mrs. Cloke, who asked some questions. 
How it came about Sophie never knew, but after a while behold Mrs. 
Cloke’s arm was about her waist, and her head was on that deep bosom 
behind the shut kitchen door. 

“My dear! My dear!” the elder woman almost sobbed. “An’ d’you mean 
to tell me you never suspicioned? Why — why — where was you ever 
taught anything at all? Of course it is. It’s what we’ve been only waitin’ for, 
all of us. Time and again I’ve said to Lady — ” she checked herself. “An’ 
now we Shall be as we should be.” 

“But — but — but — ” Sophie whimpered. 

“An’ to see you buildin’ your nest so busy — pianos and books — an’ 
never thinkin’ of a nursery!” 

“No more I did.” Sophie sat bolt upright, and began to laugh. 

“Time enough yet.” The fingers tapped thoughtfully on the broad knee. 
“But — they must be strange-minded folk over yonder with you! Have you 
thought to send for your mother? She dead? My dear, my dear! Never mind! 
She’ll be happy where she knows. ‘Tis God’s work. An’ we was only 
waitin’ for it, for you’ve never failed in your duty yet. It ain’t your way. 
What did you say about my Mary’s doings?” Mrs. Cloke’s face hardened as 
she pressed her chin on Sophie’s forehead. “If any of your girls thinks to 
be’ave arbitrary now, I’ll — But they won’t, my dear. I’ll see they do their 
duty too. Be sure you’ll ‘ave no trouble.” 

When Sophie walked back across the fields heaven and earth changed 
about her as on the day of old Iggulden’s death. For an instant she thought 
of the wide turn of the staircase, and the new ivory-white paint that no 
coffin corner could scar, but presently, the shadow passed in a pure wonder 
and bewilderment that made her reel. She leaned against one of their new 
gates and looked over their lands for some other stay. 

“Well,” she said resignedly, half aloud, “we must try to make him feel 


that he isn’t a third in our party,” and turned the corner that looked over 
Friars Pardon, giddy, sick, and faint. 

Of a sudden the house they had bought for a whim stood up as she had 
never seen it before, low-fronted, broad-winged, ample, prepared by course 
of generations for all such things. As it had steadied her when it lay 
desolate, so now that it had meaning from their few months of life within, it 
soothed and promised good. She went alone and quickly into the hall, and 
kissed either door-post, whispering: “Be good to me. You know! You’ve 
never failed in your duty yet.” 

When the matter was explained to George, he would have sailed at once 
to their own land, but this Sophie forbade. 

“T don’t want science,” she said. “I just want to be loved, and there isn’t 
time for that at home. Besides,” she added, looking out of the window, “it 
would be desertion.” 

George was forced to soothe himself with linking Friars Pardon to the 
telegraph system of Great Britain by telephone — three-quarters of a mile 
of poles, put in by Whybarne and a few friends. One of these was a 
foreigner from the next parish. Said he when the line was being run: 
“There’s an old ellum right in our road. Shall us throw her?” 

“Toot Hill parish folk, neither grace nor good luck, God help ‘em.” Old 
Whybarne shouted the local proverb from three poles down the line. “We 
ain’t goin’ to lay any axe-iron to coffin-wood here not till we know where 
we are yet awhile. Swing round ‘er, swing round!” 

To this day, then, that sudden kink in the straight line across the upper 
pasture remains a mystery to Sophie and George. Nor can they tell why 
Skim Winsh, who came to his cottage under Dutton Shaw most musically 
drunk at 10.45 P.M of every Saturday night, as his father had done before 
him, sang no more at the bottom of the garden steps, where Sophie always 
feared he would break his neck. The path was undoubtedly an ancient right 
of way, and at 10.45 P.M. on Saturdays Skim remembered it was his duty to 
posterity to keep it open — till Mrs. Cloke spoke to him once. She spoke 
likewise to her daughter Mary, sewing maid at Pardons, and to Mary’s best 
new friend, the five-foot-seven imported London house-maid, who taught 
Mary to trim hats, and found the country dullish. 

But there was no noise — at no time was there any noise — and when 
Sophie walked abroad she met no one in her path unless she had signified a 
wish that way. Then they appeared to protest that all was well with them 
and their children, their chickens, their roofs, their water-supply, and their 
sons in the police or the railway service. 


“But don’t you find it dull, dear?” said George, loyally doing his best not 
to worry as the months went by. 

“T’ve been so busy putting my house in order I haven’t had time to 
think,” said she. “Do you?” 

“No — no. If I could only be sure of you.” 

She turned on the green drawing-room’s couch (it was Empire, not 
Heppelwhite after all), and laid aside a list of linen and blankets. 

“Tt has changed everything, hasn’t it?” she whispered. 

“Oh, Lord, yes. But I still think if we went back to Baltimore — ” 

“And missed our first real summer together. No thank you, me lord.” 

“But we’re absolutely alone.” 

“Tsn’t that what I’m doing my best to remedy? Don’t you worry. I like it 
— like it to the marrow of my little bones. You don’t realize what her house 
means to a woman. We thought we were living in it last year, but we hadn’t 
begun to. Don’t you rejoice in your study, George?” 

“T prefer being here with you.” He sat down on the floor by the couch 
and took her hand. 

“Seven,” she said, as the French clock struck. “Year before last you’d just 
be coming back from business.” 

He winced at the recollection, then laughed. “Business! I’ve been at work 
ten solid hours to-day.” 

“Where did you lunch? With the Conants?” 

“No; at Dutton Shaw, sitting on a log, with my feet in a swamp. But 
we’ve found out where the old spring is, and we’re going to pipe it down to 
Gale Anstey next year.” 

“PII come and see to-morrow. Oh, please open the door, dear. I want to 
look down the passage. Isn’t that corner by the stair-head lovely where the 
sun strikes in?” She looked through half-closed eyes at the vista of ivory- 
white and pale green all steeped in liquid gold. 

“There’s a step out of Jane Elphick’s bedroom,” she went on — ”and his 
first step in the world ought to be up. I shouldn’t wonder if those people 
hadn’t put it there on purpose. George, will it make any odds to you if he’s 
a girl?” 

He answered, as he had many times before, that his interest was his wife, 
not the child. 

“Then you’re the only person who thinks so.” She laughed. “Don’t be 
silly, dear. It’s expected. I know. It’s my duty. I shan’t be able to look our 
people in the face if I fail.” 

“What concern is it of theirs, confound ‘em!” 


“You'll see. Luckily the tradition of the house is boys, Mrs. Cloke says, 
so I’m provided for. Shall you ever begin to understand these people? I 
shan’t.” 

“And we bought it for fun — for fun!” he groaned. “And here we are 
held up for goodness knows how long!” 

“Why? Were you thinking of selling it?” He did not answer. “Do you 
remember the second Mrs. Chapin?” she demanded. 

This was a bold, brazen little black-browed woman — a widow for 
choice — who on Sophie’s death was guilefully to marry George for his 
wealth and ruin him in a year. George being busy, Sophie had invented her 
some two years after her marriage, and conceived she was alone among 
wives in so doing. 

“You aren’t going to bring her up again?” he asked anxiously. 

“T only want to say that I should hate any one who bought Pardons ten 
times worse than I used to hate the second Mrs. Chapin. Think what we’ve 
put into it of our two selves.” 

“At least a couple of million dollars. I know I could have made — ” He 
broke off. 

“The beasts!” she went on. “They’d be sure to build a red-brick lodge at 
the gates, and cut the lawn up for bedding out. You must leave instructions 
in your will that he’s never to do that, George, won’t you?” 

He laughed and took her hand again but said nothing till it was time to 
dress. Then he muttered “What the devil use is a man’s country to him 
when he can’t do business in it?” 

Friars Pardon stood faithful to its tradition. At the appointed time was 
born, not that third in their party to whom Sophie meant to be so kind, but a 
godling; in beauty, it was manifest, excelling Eros, as in wisdom Confucius; 
an enhancer of delights, a renewer of companionships and an interpreter of 
Destiny. This last George did not realise till he met Lady Conant striding 
through Dutton Shaw a few days after the event. 

“My dear fellow,” she cried, and slapped him heartily on the back, “I 
can’t tell you how glad we all are. Oh, she’ll be all right. (There’s never 
been any trouble over the birth of an heir at Pardons.) Now where the dooce 
is it?” She felt largely in her leather-boundskirt and drew out a small silver 
mug. “I sent a note to your wife about it, but my silly ass of a groom forgot 
to take this. You can save me a tramp. Give her my love.” She marched off 
amid her guard of grave Airedales. 

The mug was worn and dented: above the twined initials, G.L., was the 
crest of a footless bird and the motto: “Wayte awhyle — wayte awhyle.” 


“That’s the other end of the riddle,” Sophie whispered, when he saw her 
that evening. “Read her note. The English write beautiful notes.” 

The warmest of welcomes to your little man. I hope he will appreciate his 
native land now he has come to it. Though you have said nothing we 
cannot, of course, look on him as a little stranger, and so I am sending him 
the old Lashmar christening mug. It has been with us since Gregory 
Lashmar, your great-grandmother’s brother — 

George stared at his wife. 

“Go on,” she twinkled, from the pillows. 

— mother’s brother, sold his place to Walter’s family. We seem to have 
acquired some of your household gods at that time, but nothing survives 
except the mug and the old cradle, which I found in the potting-shed and 
am having put in order for you. I hope little George — Lashmar, he will be 
too, won’t he? — will live to see his grandchildren cut their teeth on his 
mug. 

Affectionately yours, 
ALICE CONANT. 

P.S. — How quiet you’ve kept about it all! 

“Well, Pm — ” 

“Don’t swear,” said Sophie. “Bad for the infant mind.” 

“But how in the world did she get at it? Have you ever said a word about 
the Lashmars?” 

“You know the only time — to young Iggulden at Rocketts — when 
Iggulden died.” 

“Your great-grandmother’s brother! She’s traced the whole connection — 
more than your Aunt Sydney could do. What does she mean about our 
keeping quiet?” 

Sophie’s eyes sparkled. “I’ve thought that out too. We’ve got back at the 
English at last. Can’t you see that she thought that we thought my mother’s 
being a Lashmar was one of those things we’d expect the English to find 
out for themselves, and that’s impressed her?” She turned the mug in her 
white hands, and sighed happily. “‘Wayte awhyle — wayte awhyle.’ That’s 
not a bad motto, George. It’s been worth it.” 

“But still I don’t quite see — ” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they don’t think our coming here was part of a 
deep-laid scheme to be near our ancestors. They’d understand that. And 
look how they’ve accepted us, all of them.” 

“Are we so undesirable in ourselves?” George grunted. 

“Be just, me lord. That wretched Sangres man has twice our money. Can 


you see Marm Conant slapping him between the shoulders? Not by a 
jugful! The poor beast doesn’t exist!” 

“Do you think it’s that then?” He looked toward the cot by the fire where 
the godling snorted. 

“The minute I get well I shall find out from Mrs. Cloke what every 
Lashmar gives in doles (that’s nicer than tips) every time a Lashmite is 
born. I’ve done my duty thus far, but there’s much expected of me.” 

Entered here Mrs. Cloke, and hung worshipping over the cot. They 
showed her the mug and her face shone. “Oh, now Lady Conant’s sent it, 
it'll be all proper, ma’am, won’t it? ‘George’ of course he’d have to be, but 
seein’ what he is we was hopin’ — all your people was hopin’ — it ‘ud be 
‘Lashmar’ too, and that’ud just round it out. A very ‘andsome mug quite 
unique, I should imagine. ‘Wayte awhyle — wayte awhyle.’ That’s true 
with the Lashmars, I’ve heard. Very slow to fill their houses, they are. Most 
like Master George won’t open ‘is nursery till he’s thirty.” 

“Poor lamb!” cried Sophie. “But how did you know my folk were 
Lashmars?” 

Mrs. Cloke thought deeply. “I’m sure I can’t quite say, ma’am, but I’ve a 
belief likely that it was something you may have let drop to young Iggulden 
when you was at Rocketts. That may have been what give us an inkling. 
An’ so it came out, one thing in the way o’ talk leading to another, and those 
American people at Veering Holler was very obligin’ with news, I’m told, 
ma’am.” 

“Great Scott!” said George, under his breath. “And this is the simple 
peasant!” 

“Yiss,” Mrs. Cloke went on. “An’ Cloke was only wonderin’ this 
afternoon — your pillow’s slipped my dear, you mustn’t lie that a-way — 
just for the sake o’ sayin’ something, whether you wouldn’t think well now 
of getting the Lashmar farms back, sir. They don’t rightly round off Sir 
Walter’s estate. They come caterin’ across us more. Cloke, ‘e ‘ud be glad to 
show you over any day.” 

“But Sir Walter doesn’t want to sell, does he?” 

“We can find out from his bailiff, sir, but” — with cold contempt — ”I 
think that trained nurse is just comin’ up from her dinner, so ‘m afraid we’ ll 
‘ave to ask you, sir... Now, Master George — Ai-ie! Wake a litty minute, 
lammie!” 

A few months later the three of them were down at the brook in the Gale 
Anstey woods to consider the rebuilding of a footbridge carried away by 
spring floods. George Lashmar Chapin wanted all the bluebells on God’s 


earth that day to eat, and — Sophie adored him in a voice like to the cooing 
of a dove; so business was delayed. 

“Here’s the place,” said his father at last among the water forget-me-nots. 
“But where the deuce are the larch-poles, Cloke? I told you to have them 
down here ready.” 

“We’ll get ‘em down if f you say so,” Cloke answered, with a thrust of 
the underlip they both knew. 

“But I did say so. What on earth have you brought that timber-tug here 
for? We aren’t building a railway bridge. Why, in America, half-a-dozen 
two-by-four bits would be ample.” 

“I don’t know nothin’ about that,” said Cloke. 

“An’ I’ve nothin’ to say against larch — IF you want to make a temp’ry 
job of it. I ain’t ‘ere to tell you what isn’t so, sir; an’ you can’t say I ever 
come creepin’ up on you, or tryin’ to lead you further in than you set out — 

A year ago George would have danced with impatience. Now he scraped 
a little mud off his old gaiters with his spud, and waited. 

“All I say is that you can put up larch and make a temp’ry job of it; and 
by the time the young master’s married it’ll have to be done again. Now, 
I’ve brought down a couple of as sweet six-by-eight oak timbers as we’ve 
ever drawed. You put ‘em in an’ it’s off your mind or good an’ all. T’ other 
way — I don’t say it ain’t right, I’m only just sayin’ what I think — but 
t’other way, he’ll no sooner be married than we’ll lave it all to do again. 
You’ve no call to regard my words, but you can’t get out of that.” 

“No,” said George after a pause; “I’ve been realising that for some time. 
Make it oak then; we can’t get out of it.” 


THE RECALL 


I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays; 
I will bring back my children, 
After certain days. 

Under their feet in the grasses 

My clinging magic runs. 
They shall return as strangers, 
They shall remain as sons. 
Over their heads in the branches 
Of their new-bought, ancient trees, 
I weave an incantation, 
And draw them to my knees. 
Scent of smoke in the evening, 
Smell of rain in the night, 
The hours, the days and the seasons 
Order their souls aright; 
Till I make plain the meaning 
Of all my thousand years 
Till I fill their hearts with knowledge, 

While I fill their eyes with tears. 


GARM — A HOSTAGE 


One night, a very long time ago, I drove to an Indian military cantonment 
called Mian Mir to see amateur theatricals. At the back of the Infantry 
barracks a soldier, his cap over one eye, rushed in front of the horses and 
shouted that he was a dangerous highway robber. As a matter of fact, he 
was a friend of mine, so I told him to go home before any one caught him; 
but he fell under the pole, and I heard voices of a military guard in search of 
some one. 

The driver and I coaxed him into the carriage, drove home swiftly, 
undressed him and put him to bed, where he waked next morning with a 
sore headache, very much ashamed. When his uniform was cleaned and 
dried, and he had been shaved and washed and made neat, I drove him back 
to barracks with his arm in a fine white sling, and reported that I had 
accidentally run over him. I did not tell this story to my friend’s sergeant, 
who was a hostile and unbelieving person, but to his lieutenant, who did not 
know us quite so well. 

Three days later my friend came to call, and at his heels slobbered and 
fawned one of the finest bull-terriers — of the old-fashioned breed, two 
parts bull and one terrier — that I had ever set eyes on. He was pure white, 
with a fawn-coloured saddle just behind his neck, and a fawn diamond at 
the root of his thin whippy tail. I had admired him distantly for more than a 
year; and Vixen, my own fox-terrier, knew him too, but did not approve. 

“E’s for you,” said my friend; but he did not look as though he liked 
parting with him. 

“Nonsense! That dog’s worth more than most men, Stanley,” I said. 

“E’s that and more. ‘Tention!” 

The dog rose on his hind legs, and stood upright for a full minute. 

“Eyes right!” 

He sat on his haunches and turned his head sharp to the right. At a sign 
he rose and barked thrice. Then he shook hands with his right paw and 
bounded lightly to my shoulder. Here he made himself into a necktie, limp 
and lifeless, hanging down on either side of my neck. I was told to pick him 
up and throw him in the air. He fell with a howl, and held up one leg. 

“Part o’ the trick,” said his owner. “You’re going to die now. Dig yourself 
your little grave an’ shut your little eye.” 

Still limping, the dog hobbled to the garden-edge, dug a hole and lay 
down in it. When told that he was cured, he jumped out, wagging his tail, 


and whining for applause. He was put through half-a-dozen other tricks, 
such as showing how he would hold a man safe (I was that man, and he sat 
down before me, his teeth bared, ready to spring), and how he would stop 
eating at the word of command. I had no more than finished praising him 
when my friend made a gesture that stopped the dog as though he had been 
shot, took a piece of blue-ruled canteen-paper from his helmet, handed it to 
me and ran away, while the dog looked after him and howled. I read: 

SIR — I give you the dog because of what you got me out of. He is the 
best I know, for I made him myself, and he is as good as a man. Please do 
not give him too much to eat, and please do not give him back to me, for 
I’m not going to take him, if you will keep him. So please do not try to give 
him back any more. I have kept his name back, so you can call him 
anything and he will answer, but please do not give him back. He can kill a 
man as easy as anything, but please do not give him too much meat. He 
knows more than a man. 

Vixen sympathetically joined her shrill little yap to the bull-terrier’s 
despairing cry, and I was annoyed, for I knew that a man who cares for 
dogs is one thing, but a man who loves one dog is quite another. Dogs are at 
the best no more than verminous vagrants, self-scratchers, foul feeders, and 
unclean by the law of Moses and Mohammed; but a dog with whom one 
lives alone for at least six months in the year; a free thing, tied to you so 
strictly by love that without you he will not stir or exercise; a patient, 
temperate, humorous, wise soul, who knows your moods before you know 
them yourself, is not a dog under any ruling. 

I had Vixen, who was all my dog to me; and I felt what my friend must 
have felt, at tearing out his heart in this style and leaving it in my garden. 
However, the dog understood clearly enough that I was his master, and did 
not follow the soldier. As soon as he drew breath I made much of him, and 
Vixen, yelling with jealousy, flew at him. Had she been of his own sex, he 
might have cheered himself with a fight, but he only looked worriedly when 
she nipped his deep iron sides, laid his heavy head on my knee, and howled 
anew. I meant to dine at the Club that night; but as darkness drew in, and 
the dog snuffed through the empty house like a child trying to recover from 
a fit of sobbing, I felt that I could not leave him to suffer his first evening 
alone. So we fed at home, Vixen on one side, and the stranger-dog on the 
other; she watching his every mouthful, and saying explicitly what she 
thought of his table manners, which were much better than hers. 

It was Vixen’s custom, till the weather grew hot, to sleep in my bed, her 
head on the pillow like a Christian; and when moming came I would 


always find that the little thing had braced her feet against the wall and 
pushed me to the very edge of the cot. This night she hurried to bed 
purposefully, every hair up, one eye on the stranger, who had dropped on a 
mat in a helpless, hopeless sort of way, all four feet spread out, sighing 
heavily. She settled her head on the pillow several times, to show her little 
airs and graces, and struck up her usual whiney sing-song before slumber. 
The stranger-dog softly edged toward me. I put out my hand and he licked 
it. Instantly my wrist was between Vixen’s teeth, and her warning aaarh! 
said as plainly as speech, that if I took any further notice of the stranger she 
would bite. 

I caught her behind her fat neck with my left hand, shook her severely, 
and said: 

“Vixen, if you do that again you’ll be put into the verandah. Now, 
remember!” 

She understood perfectly, but the minute I released her she mouthed my 
right wrist once more, and waited with her ears back and all her body 
flattened, ready to bite. The big dog’s tail thumped the floor in a humble 
and peace-making way. 

I grabbed Vixen a second time, lifted her out of bed like a rabbit (she 
hated that and yelled), and, as I had promised, set her out in the verandah 
with the bats and the moonlight. At this she howled. Then she used coarse 
language — not to me, but to the bullterrier — till she coughed with 
exhaustion. Then she ran round the house trying every door. Then she went 
off to the stables and barked as though some one were stealing the horses, 
which was an old trick of hers. Last she returned, and her snuffing yelp 
said, “Pll be good! Let me in and PII be good!” 

She was admitted and flew to her pillow. When she was quieted I 
whispered to the other dog, “You can lie on the foot of the bed.” The bull 
jumped up at once, and though I felt Vixen quiver with rage, she knew 
better than to protest. So we slept till the morning, and they had early 
breakfast with me, bite for bite, till the horse came round and we went for a 
ride. I don’t think the bull had ever followed a horse before. He was wild 
with excitement, and Vixen, as usual, squealed and scuttered and scooted, 
and took charge of the procession. 

There was one corner of a village near by, which we generally passed 
with caution, because all the yellow pariah-dogs of the place gathered about 
it. 

They were half-wild, starving beasts, and though utter cowards, yet 
where nine or ten of them get together they will mob and kill and eat an 


English dog. I kept a whip with a long lash for them. 

That morning they attacked Vixen, who, perhaps of design, had moved 
from beyond my horse’s shadow. 

The bull was ploughing along in the dust, fifty yards behind, rolling in 
his run, and smiling as bull-terriers will. I heard Vixen squeal; half a dozen 
of the curs closed in on her; a white streak came up behind me; a cloud of 
dust rose near Vixen, and, when it cleared, I saw one tall pariah with his 
back broken, and the bull wrenching another to earth. Vixen retreated to the 
protection of my whip, and the bull paddled back smiling more than ever, 
covered with the blood of his enemies. That decided me to call him “Garin 
of the Bloody Breast,” who was a great person in his time, or “Garm” for 
short; so, leaning forward, I told him what his temporary name would be. 
He looked up while I repeated it, and then raced away. I shouted “Garin!” 
He stopped, raced back, and came up to ask my will. 

Then I saw that my soldier friend was right, and that that dog knew and 
was worth more than a man. At the end of the ride I gave an order which 
Vixen knew and hated: “Go away and get washed!” I said. Garin 
understood some part of it, and Vixen interpreted the rest, and the two 
trotted off together soberly. When I went to the back verandah Vixen had 
been washed snowy-white, and was very proud of herself, but the dog-boy 
would not touch Garm on any account unless I stood by. So I waited while 
he was being scrubbed, and Garm, with the soap creaming on the top of his 
broad head, looked at me to make sure that this was what I expected him to 
endure. He knew perfectly that the dog-boy was only obeying orders. 

“Another time,” I said to the dog-boy, “you will wash the great dog with 
Vixen when I send them home.” 

“Does he know?” said the dog-boy, who understood the ways of dogs. 

“Garm,” I said, “another time you will be washed with Vixen.” 

I knew that Garm understood. Indeed, next washing-day, when Vixen as 
usual fled under my bed, Garm stared at the doubtful dog-boy in the 
verandah, stalked to the place where he had been washed last time, and 
stood rigid in the tub. 

But the long days in my office tried him sorely. We three would drive off 
in the morning at half-past eight and come home at six or later. Vixen 
knowing the routine of it, went to sleep under my table; but the confinement 
ate into Garm’s soul. He generally sat on the verandah looking out on the 
Mall; and well I knew what he expected. 

Sometimes a company of soldiers would move along on their way to the 
Fort, and Garm rolled forth to inspect them; or an officer in uniform entered 


into the office, and it was pitiful to see poor Garm’s welcome to the cloth 
— not the man. He would leap at him, and sniff and bark joyously, then run 
to the door and back again. One afternoon I heard him bay with a full throat 
— a thing I had never heard before — and he disappeared. When I drove 
into my garden at the end of the day a soldier in white uniform scrambled 
over the wall at the far end, and the Garm that met me was a joyous dog. 
This happened twice or thrice a week for a month. 

I pretended not to notice, but Garm knew and Vixen knew. He would 
glide homewards from the office about four o’clock, as though he were only 
going to look at the scenery, and this he did so quietly that but for Vixen I 
should not have noticed him. The jealous little dog under the table would 
give a sniff and a snort, just loud enough to call my attention to the flight. 
Garm might go out forty times in the day and Vixen would never stir, but 
when he slunk off to see his true master in my garden she told me in her 
own tongue. That was the one sign she made to prove that Garm did not 
altogether belong to the family. They were the best of friends at all times, 
but, Vixen explained that I was never to forget Garm did not love me as she 
loved me. 

I never expected it. The dog was not my dog could never be my dog — 
and I knew he was as miserable as his master who tramped eight miles a 
day to see him. So it seemed to me that the sooner the two were reunited the 
better for all. One afternoon I sent Vixen home alone in the dog-cart (Garm 
had gone before), and rode over to cantonments to find another friend of 
mine, who was an Irish soldier and a great friend of the dog’s master. 

I explained the whole case, and wound up with: 

“And now Stanley’s in my garden crying over his dog. Why doesn’t he 
take him back? They’re both unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! There’s no sense in the little man any more. But ‘tis his fit.” 

“What is his fit? He travels fifty miles a week to see the brute, and he 
pretends not to notice me when he sees me on the road; and I’m as unhappy 
as he is. Make him take the dog back.” 

“Tt’s his penance he’s set himself. I told him by way of a joke, afther 
you’d run over him so convenient that night, whin he was drunk — I said if 
he was a Catholic he’d do penance. Off he went wid that fit in his little head 
an’ a dose of fever, an nothin’ would suit but givin’ you the dog as a 
hostage.” 

“Hostage for what? I don’t want hostages from Stanley.” 

“For his good behaviour. He’s keepin’ straight now, the way it’s no 
pleasure to associate wid him.” 


“Has he taken the pledge?” 

“If ‘twas only that I need not care. Ye can take the pledge for three 
months on an’ off. He sez he’ll never see the dog again, an’ so mark you, 
he’ll keep straight for evermore. Ye know his fits? Well, this is wan of 
them. How’s the dog takin’ it?” 

“Like a man. He’s the best dog in India. Can’t you make Stanley take 
him back?” 

“T can do no more than I have done. But ye know his fits. He’s just doin’ 
his penance. What will he do when he goes to the Hills? The doctor’s put 
him on the list.” 

It is the custom in India to send a certain number of invalids from each 
regiment up to stations in the Himalayas for the hot weather; and though the 
men ought to enjoy the cool and the comfort, they miss the society of the 
barracks down below, and do their best to come back or to avoid going. I 
felt that this move would bring matters to a head, so I left Terrence 
hopefully, though he called after me “He won’t take the dog, sorr. You can 
lay your month’s pay on that. Ye know his fits.” 

I never pretended to understand Private Ortheris; and so I did the next 
best thing I left him alone. 

That summer the invalids of the regiment to which my friend belonged 
were ordered off to the Hills early, because the doctors thought marching in 
the cool of the day would do them good. Their route lay south to a place 
called Umballa, a hundred and twenty miles or more. Then they would turn 
east and march up into the hills to Kasauli or Dugshai or Subathoo. I dined 
with the officers the night before they left — they were marching at five in 
the morning. It was midnight when I drove into my garden, and surprised a 
white figure flying over the wall. 

“That man,” said my butler, “has been here since nine, making talk to 
that dog. He is quite mad.” 

“T did not tell him to go away because he has been here many times 
before, and because the dog-boy told me that if I told him to go away, that 
great dog would immediately slay me. He did not wish to speak to the 
Protector of the Poor, and he did not ask for anything to eat or drink.” 

“Kadir Buksh,” said I, “that was well done, for the dog would surely 
have killed thee. But I do not think the white soldier will come any more.” 

Garm slept ill that night and whimpered in his dreams. Once he sprang 
up with a clear, ringing bark, and I heard him wag his tail till it waked him 
and the bark died out in a howl. He had dreamed he was with his master 
again, and I nearly cried. It was all Stanley’s silly fault. 


The first halt which the detachment of invalids made was some miles 
from their barracks, on the Amritsar road, and ten miles distant from my 
house. By a mere chance one of the officers drove back for another good 
dinner at the Club (cooking on the line of march is always bad), and there I 
met him. He was a particular friend of mine, and I knew that he knew how 
to love a dog properly. His pet was a big fat retriever who was going up to 
the Hills for his health, and, though it was still April, the round, brown 
brute puffed and panted in the Club verandah as though he would burst. 

“Its amazing,” said the officer, “what excuses these invalids of mine 
make to get back to barracks. There’s a man in my company now asked me 
for leave to go back to cantonments to pay a debt he’d forgotten. I was so 
taken by the idea I let him go, and he jingled off in an ekka as pleased as 
Punch. Ten miles to pay a debt! Wonder what it was really?” 

“Tf you’ll drive me home I think I can show you,” I said. 

So he went over to my house in his dog-cart with the retriever; and on the 
way I told him the story of Garm. 

“T was wondering where that brute had gone to. He’s the best dog in the 
regiment,” said my friend. “I offered the little fellow twenty rupees for him 
a month ago. But he’s a hostage, you say, for Stanley’s good conduct. 
Stanley’s one of the best men I have when he chooses.” 

“That’s the reason why,” I said. “A second-rate man wouldn’t have taken 
things to heart as he has done.” 

We drove in quietly at the far end of the garden, and crept round the 
house. There was a place close to the wall all grown about with tamarisk 
trees, where I knew Garm kept his bones. Even Vixen was not allowed to sit 
near it. In the full Indian moonlight I could see a white uniform bending 
over the dog. 

“Good-bye, old man,” we could not help hearing Stanley’s voice. “For 
‘Eving’s sake don’t get bit and go mad by any measly pi-dog. But you can 
look after yourself, old man. You don’t get drunk an’ run about ‘ittin’ your 
friends. You takes your bones an’ you eats your biscuit, an’ you kills your 
enemy like a gentleman. I’m goin’ away — don’t ‘owl — I’m goin’ off to 
Kasauli, where I won’t see you no more.” 

I could hear him holding Garm’s nose as the dog threw it up to the stars. 

“You’ll stay here an’ be’ave, an’ — an’ Pll go away an’ try to be’ave, an’ 
I don’t know ‘ow to leave you. I don’t know — ” 

“T think this is damn silly,” said the officer, patting his foolish fubsy old 
retriever. He called to the private, who leaped to his feet, marched forward, 
and saluted. 


“You here?” said the officer, turning away his head. 

“Yes, sir, but I’m just goin’ back.” 

“T shall be leaving here at eleven in my cart. You come with me. I can’t 
have sick men running about fall over the place. Report yourself at eleven, 
here.” 

We did not say much when we went indoors, but the officer muttered and 
pulled his retriever’s ears. 

He was a disgraceful, overfed doormat of a dog; and when he waddled 
off to my cookhouse to be fed, I had a brilliant idea. 

At eleven o’clock that officer’s dog was nowhere to be found, and you 
never heard such a fuss as his owner made. He called and shouted and grew 
angry, and hunted through my garden for half an hour. 

Then I said: 

“He’s sure to turn up in the morning. Send a man in by rail, and PII find 
the beast and return him.” 

“Beast?” said the officer. “I value that dog considerably more than I 
value any man I know. It’s all very fine for you to talk — your dog’s here.” 

So she was — under my feet — and, had she been missing, food and 
wages would have stopped in my house till her return. But some people 
grow fond of dogs not worth a cut of the whip. My friend had to drive away 
at last with Stanley in the back seat; and then the dog-boy said to me: 

“What kind of animal is Bullen Sahib’s dog? Look at him!” 

I went to the boy’s hut, and the fat old reprobate was lying on a mat 
carefully chained up. He must have heard his master calling for twenty 
minutes, but had not even attempted to join him. 

“He has no face,” said the dog-boy scornfully. “He is a punniar-kooter (a 
spaniel). He never tried to get that cloth off his jaws when his master called. 
Now Vixen-baba would have jumped through the window, and that Great 
Dog would have slain me with his muzzled mouth. It is true that there are 
many kinds of dogs.” 

Next evening who should turn up but Stanley. The officer had sent him 
back fourteen miles by rail with a note begging me to return the retriever if 
I had found him, and, if I had not, to offer huge rewards. The last train to 
camp left at half-past ten, and Stanley, stayed till ten talking to Garm. I 
argued and entreated, and even threatened to shoot the bull-terrier, but the 
little man was as firm as a rock, though I gave him a good dinner and talked 
to him most severely. Garm knew as well as I that this was the last time he 
could hope to see his man, and followed Stanley like a shadow. The 
retriever said nothing, but licked his lips after his meal and waddled off 


without so much as saying “Thank you” to the disgusted dog-boy. 

So that last meeting was over, and I felt as wretched as Garm, who 
moaned in his sleep all night. When we went to the office he found a place 
under the table close to Vixen, and dropped flat till it was time to go home. 
There was no more running out into the verandahs, no slinking away for 
stolen talks with Stanley. As the weather grew warmer the dogs were 
forbidden to run beside the cart, but sat at my side on the seat, Vixen with 
her head under the crook of my left elbow, and Garm hugging the left 
handrail. 

Here Vixen was ever in great form. She had to attend to all the moving 
traffic, such as bullock-carts that blocked the way, and camels, and led 
ponies; as well as to keep up her dignity when she passed low friends 
running in the dust. She never yapped for yapping’s sake, but her shrill, 
high bark was known all along the Mall, and other men’s terriers ki-yied in 
reply, and bullock-drivers looked over their shoulders and gave us the road 
with a grin. 

But Garm cared for none of these things. His big eyes were on the 
horizon and his terrible mouth was shut. There was another dog in the 
office who belonged to my chief. We called him “Bob the Librarian,” 
because he always imagined vain rats behind the bookshelves, and in 
hunting for them would drag out half the old newspaper-files. Bob was a 
well-meaning idiot, but Garm did not encourage him. He would slide his 
head round the door panting, “Rats! Come along Garm!” and Garm would 
shift one forepaw over the other, and curl himself round, leaving Bob to 
whine at a most uninterested back. The office was nearly as cheerful as a 
tomb in those days. 

Once, and only once, did I see Garm at all contented with his 
surroundings. He had gone for an unauthorised walk with Vixen early one 
Sunday morning, and a very young and foolish artilleryman (his battery had 
just moved to that part of the world) tried to steal them both. Vixen, of 
course, knew better than to take food from soldiers, and, besides, she had 
just finished her breakfast. So she trotted back with a large piece of the 
mutton that they issue to our troops, laid it down on my verandah, and 
looked up to see what I thought. I asked her where Garin was, and she ran 
in front of the horse to show me the way. 

About a mile up the road we came across our artilleryman sitting very 
stiffly on the edge of a culvert with a greasy handkerchief on his knees. 
Garin was in front of him, looking rather pleased. When the man moved leg 
or hand, Garin bared his teeth in silence. A broken string hung from his 


collar, and the other half of, it lay, all warm, in the artilleryman’s still hand. 
He explained to me, keeping his eyes straight in front of him, that he had 
met this dog (he called him awful names) walking alone, and was going to 
take him to the Fort to be killed for a masterless pariah. 

I said that Garin did not seem to me much of a pariah, but that he had 
better take him to the Fort if he thought best. He said he did not care to do 
so. I told him to go to the Fort alone. He said he did not want to go at that 
hour, but would follow my advice as soon as I had called off the dog. I 
instructed Garin to take him to the Fort, and Garm marched him solemnly 
up to the gate, one mile and a half under a hot sun, and I told the quarter- 
guard what had happened; but the young artilleryman was more angry than 
was at all necessary when they began to laugh. Several regiments, he was 
told, had tried to steal Garm in their time. 

That month the hot weather shut down in earnest, and the dogs slept in 
the bathroom on the cool wet bricks where the bath is placed. Every 
morning, as soon as the man filled my bath the two jumped in, and every 
morning the man filled the bath a second time. I said to him that he might 
as well fill a small tub specially for the dogs. “Nay,” said he smiling, “it is 
not their custom. They would not understand. Besides, the big bath gives 
them more space.” 

The punkah-coolies who pull the punkahs day and night came to know 
Garin intimately. He noticed that when the swaying fan stopped I would call 
out to the coolie and bid him pull with a long stroke. If the man still slept I 
would wake him up. He discovered, too, that it was a good thing to lie in 
the wave of air under the punkah. Maybe Stanley had taught him all about 
this in barracks. At any rate, when the punkah stopped, Garin would first 
growl and cock his eye at the rope, and if that did not wake the man it 
nearly always did — he would tiptoe forth and talk in the sleeper’s ear. 
Vixen was a clever little dog, but she could never connect the punkah and 
the coolie; so Garin gave me grateful hours of cool sleep. But — he was 
utterly wretched — as miserable as a human being; and in his misery he 
clung so closely to me that other men noticed it, and were envious. If I 
moved from one room to another Garin followed; if my pen stopped 
scratching, Garm’s head was thrust into my hand; if I turned, half awake, on 
the pillow, Garm was up and at my side, for he knew that I was his only 
link with his master, and day and night, and night and day, his eyes asked 
one question — ”When is this going to end?” 

Living with the dog as I did, I never noticed that he was more than 
ordinarily upset by the hot weather, till one day at the Club a man said: 


“That dog of yours will die in a week or two. He’s a shadow.” Then I dosed 
Garin with iron and quinine, which he hated; and I felt very anxious. He 
lost his appetite, and Vixen was allowed to eat his dinner under his eyes. 
Even that did not make him swallow, and we held a consultation on him, of 
the best man-doctor in the place; a lady-doctor, who cured the sick wives of 
kings; and the Deputy Inspector-General of the veterinary service of all 
India. They pronounced upon his symptoms, and I told them his story, and 
Garm lay on a sofa licking my hand. 

“He’s dying of a broken heart,” said the lady-doctor suddenly. 

““Pon my word,” said the Deputy Inspector General, “I believe Mrs. 
Macrae is perfectly right as usual.” 

The best man-doctor in the place wrote a prescription, and the veterinary 
Deputy Inspector-General went over it afterwards to be sure that the drugs 
were in the proper dog-proportions; and that was the first time in his life 
that our doctor ever allowed his prescriptions to be edited. It was a strong 
tonic, and it put the dear boy on his feet for a week or two; then he lost 
flesh again. I asked a man I knew to take him up to the Hills with him when 
he went, and the man came to the door with his kit packed on the top of the 
carriage. Garin took in the situation at one red glance. The hair rose along 
his back; he sat down in front of me and delivered the most awful growl I 
have ever heard in the jaws of a dog. I shouted to my friend to get away at 
once, and as soon as the carriage was out of the garden Garin laid his head 
on my knee and whined. So I knew his answer, and devoted myself to 
getting Stanley’s address in the Hills. 

My turn to go to the cool came late in August. We were allowed thirty 
days’ holiday in a year, if no one fell sick, and we took it as we could be 
spared. My chief and Bob the Librarian had their holiday first, and when 
they were gone I made a calendar, as I always did, and hung it up at the 
head of my cot, tearing off one day at a time till they returned. Vixen had 
gone up to the Hills with me five times before; and she appreciated the cold 
and the damp and the beautiful wood fires there as much as I did. 

“Garm,” I said, “we are going back to Stanley at Kasauli. Kasauli — 
Stanley; Stanley Kasauli.” And I repeated it twenty times. It was not 
Kasauli really, but another place. Still I remembered what Stanley had said 
in my garden on the last night, and I dared not change the name. Then 
Garm began to tremble; then he barked; and then he leaped up at me, 
frisking and wagging his tail. 

“Not now,” I said, holding up my hand. “When I say ‘Go,’ we’ll go, 
Garm.” I pulled out the little blanket coat and spiked collar that Vixen 


always wore up in the Hills to protect her against sudden chills and thieving 
leopards, and I let the two smell them and talk it over. What they said of 
course I do not know; but it made a new dog of Garm. His eyes were bright; 
and he barked joyfully when I spoke to him. He ate his food, and he killed 
his rats for the next three weeks, and when he began to whine I had only to 
say “Stanley — Kasauli; Kasauli — Stanley,” to wake him up. I wish I had 
thought of it before. 

My chief came back, all brown with living in the open air, and very angry 
at finding it so hot in the plains. That same afternoon we three and Kadir 
Buksh began to pack for our month’s holiday, Vixen rolling in and out of 
the bullock-trunk twenty times a minute, and Garm grinning all over and 
thumping on the floor with his tail. Vixen knew the routine of travelling as 
well as she knew my office-work. She went to the station, singing songs, on 
the front seat of the carriage, while Garin sat with me. She hurried into the 
railway carriage, saw Kadir Buksh make up my bed for the night, got her 
drink of water, and curled up with her black-patch eye on the tumult of the 
platform. Garin followed her (the crowd gave him a lane all to himself) and 
sat down on the pillows with his eyes blazing, and his tail a haze behind 
him. 

We came to Umballa in the hot misty dawn, four or five men, who had 
been working hard fox eleven months, shouting for our dales — the two- 
horse travelling carriages that were to take us up to Kalka at the foot of the 
Hills. It was all new to Garm. He did not understand carriages where you 
lay at full length on your bedding, but Vixen knew and hopped into her 
place at once; Garin following. The Kalka Road, before the railway was 
built, was about forty-seven miles long, and the horses were changed every 
eight miles. Most of them jibbed, and kicked, and plunged, but they had to 
go, and they went rather better than usual for Garm’s deep bay in their rear. 

There was a river to be forded, and four bullocks pulled the carriage, and 
Vixen stuck her head out of the sliding-door and nearly fell into the water 
while she gave directions. Garin was silent and curious, and rather needed 
reassuring about Stanley and Kasauli. So we rolled, barking and yelping, 
into Kalka for lunch, and Garm ate enough for two. 

After Kalka the road wound among the hills, and we took a curricle with 
half-broken ponies, which were changed every six miles. No one dreamed 
of a railroad to Simla in those days, for it was seven thousand feet up in the 
air. The road was more than fifty miles long, and the regulation pace was 
just as fast as the ponies could go. Here, again, Vixen led Garm from one 
carriage to the other; jumped into the back seat, and shouted. A cool breath 


from the snows met us about five miles out of Kalka, and she whined for 
her coat, wisely fearing a chill on the liver. I had had one made for Garm 
too, and, as we climbed to the fresh breezes, I put it on, and arm chewed it 
uncomprehendingly, but I think he was grateful. 

“Hi-yi-yi-yi!” sang Vixen as we shot round the curves; “Toot-toot-toot!” 
went the driver’s bugle at the dangerous places, and “yow! yow!” bayed 
Garm. Kadir Buksh sat on the front seat and smiled. Even he was glad to 
get away from the heat of the Plains that stewed in the haze behind us. Now 
and then we would meet a man we knew going down to his work again, and 
he would say: “What’s it like below?” and I would shout: “Hotter than 
cinders. What’s it like up above?” and he would shout back: “Just perfect!” 
and away we would go. 

Suddenly Kadir Buksh said, over his shoulder: “Here is Solon”; and 
Garm snored where he lay with his head on my knee. Solon is an 
unpleasant little cantonment, but it has the advantage of being cool and 
healthy. It is all bare and windy, and one generally stops at a rest-house 
nearby for something to eat. I got out and took both dogs with me, while 
Kadir Buksh made tea. A soldier told, us we should find Stanley “out 
there,” nodding his head towards a bare, bleak hill. 

When we climbed to the top we spied that very Stanley, who had given 
me all this trouble, sitting on a rock with his face in his hands, and his 
overcoat hanging loose about him. I never saw anything so lonely and 
dejected in my life as this one little man, crumpled up and thinking, on the 
great gray hillside. 

Here Garm left me. 

He departed without a word, and, so far as I could see, without moving 
his legs. He flew through the air bodily, and I heard the whack of him as he 
flung himself at Stanley, knocking the little man clean over. They rolled on 
the ground together, shouting, and yelping, and hugging. I could not see 
which was dog and which was man, till Stanley got up and whimpered. 





"Here Garm left me . . . He flew through the air bodily and T heard the 
whack of him ad he flong himself at Staskey™ 


He told me that he had been suffering from fever at intervals, and was 
very weak. He looked all he said, but even while I watched, both man and 
dog plumped out to their natural sizes, precisely as dried apples swell in 
water. Garin was on his shoulder, and his breast and feet all at the same 
time, so that Stanley spoke all through a cloud of Garin — gulping, 
sobbing, slavering Garm. He did not say anything that I could understand, 
except that he had fancied he was going to die, but that now he was quite 
well, and that he was not going to give up Garin any more to anybody under 
the rank of Beelzebub. 

Then he said he felt hungry, and thirsty, and happy. 

We went down to tea at the rest-house, where Stanley stuffed himself 
with sardines and raspberry jam, and beer, and cold mutton and pickles, 
when Garm wasn’t climbing over him; and then Vixen and I went on. 

Garm saw how it was at once. He said good-bye to me three times, 
giving me both paws one after another, and leaping on to my shoulder. He 
further escorted us, singing Hosannas at the top of his voice, a mile down 
the road. Then he raced back to his own master. 

Vixen never opened her mouth, but when the cold twilight came, and we 
could see the lights of Simla across the hills, she snuffled with her nose at 
the breast of my ulster. I unbuttoned it, and tucked her inside. Then she 
gave a contented little sniff, and fell fast asleep, her head on my breast, till 
we bundled out at Simla, two of the four happiest people in all the world 


that night. 


THE POWER OF THE DOG 


There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 
But when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 

Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 
Love unflinching that cannot lie — 
Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 


When the fourteen years which Nature permits 
Are closing in asthma, or tumour, or fits, 

And the vet’s unspoken prescription runs 

To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find — it’s your own affair 
But... you’ve given your heart to a dog to tear. 


When the body that lived at your single will 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how still!) 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 

Is gone wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear! 


We’ve sorrow enough in the natural way, 

When it comes to burying Christian clay. 

Our loves are not given, but only lent, 

At compound interest of cent per cent. 

Though it is not always the case, I believe, 

That the longer we’ve kept ‘em, the more do we grieve: 
For, when debts are payable, right or wrong, 

A short-time loan is as bad as a long 


So why in Heaven (before we are there!) 
Should we give our hearts to a dog to tear? 


THE MOTHER HIVE 


If the stock had not been old and overcrowded, the Wax-moth would never 
have entered; but where bees are too thick on the comb there must be 
sickness or parasites. The heat of the hive had risen with the June honey- 
flow, and though the farmers worked, until their wings ached, to keep 
people cool, everybody suffered. 

A young bee crawled up the greasy trampled alighting-board. “Excuse 
me,” she began, “but it’s my first honey-flight. Could you kindly tell me if 
this is my — ” 

“ —_ own hive?” the Guard snapped. “Yes! Buzz in, and be foul-brooded 
to you! Next!” 

“Shame!” cried half a dozen old workers with worn wings and nerves, 
and there was a scuffle and a hum. 

The little grey Wax-moth, pressed close in a crack in the alighting-board, 
had waited this chance all day. She scuttled in like a ghost, and, knowing 
the senior bees would turn her out at once, dodged into a brood-frame, 
where youngsters who had not yet seen the winds blow or the flowers nod 
discussed life. Here she was safe, for young bees will tolerate any sort of 
stranger. Behind her came the bee who had been slanged by the Guard. 

“What is the world like, Melissa?” said a companion. “Cruel! I brought 
in a full load of first-class stuff, and the Guard told me to go and be foul- 
brooded!” She sat down in the cool draught across the combs. 

“If you’d only heard,” said the Wax-moth silkily, “the insolence of the 
Guard’s tone when she cursed our sister. It aroused the Entire Community.” 
She laid an egg. She had stolen in for that purpose. 

“There was a bit of a fuss on the Gate,” Melissa chuckled. “You were 
there, Miss?” She did not know how to address the slim stranger. 

“Don’t call me ‘Miss.’ I’m a sister to all in affliction — just a working- 
sister. My heart bled for you beneath your burden.” The Wax-moth caressed 
Melissa with her soft feelers and laid another egg. 

“You mustn’t lay here,” cried Melissa. “You aren’t a Queen.” 

“My dear child, I give you my most solemn word of honour those aren’t 
eggs. Those are my principles, and I am ready to die for them.” She raised 
her voice a little above the rustle and tramp round her. “If you’d like to kill 
me, pray do.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Melissa,” said a young bee, impressed by the chaste 
folds of the Wax-moth’s wing, which hid her ceaseless egg-dropping. 


“T haven’t done anything,” Melissa answered. “She’s doing it all.” 

“Ah, don’t let your conscience reproach you later, but when you’ ve killed 
me, write me, at least, as one that loved her fellow-worker.” 

Laying at every sob, the Wax-moth backed into a crowd of young bees, 
and left Melissa bewildered and annoyed. So she lifted up her little voice in 
the darkness and cried, “Stores!” till a gang of cell-fillers hailed her, and 
she left her load with them. 

“I’m afraid I foul-brooded you just now,” said a voice over her shoulder. 
“T’d been on the Gate for three hours, and one would foul-brood the Queen 
herself after that. No offence meant.” 

“None taken,” Melissa answered cheerily. “I shall be on Guard myself, 
some day. What’s next to do?” 

“There’s a rumour of Death’s Head Moths about. Send a gang of 
youngsters to the Gate, and tell them to narrow it in with a couple of stout 
scrap-wax pillars. It'll make the Hive hot, but we can’t have Death’s 
Headers in the middle of our honey-flow.” 

“My Only Wings! I should think not!” Melissa had all a sound bee’s 
hereditary hatred against the big, squeaking, feathery Thief of the Hives. 
“Tumble out!” she called across the youngsters’ quarters. “All you who 
aren’t feeding babies, show a leg. Scrap-wax pillars for the Ga-ate!” She 
chanted the order at length. 

“That’s nonsense,” a downy, day-old bee answered. “In the first place, I 
never heard of a Death’s Header coming into a hive. People don’t do such 
things. In the second, building pillars to keep ‘em out is purely a Cypriote 
trick, unworthy of British bees. In the third, if you trust a Death’s Head, he 
will trust you. Pillar-building shows lack of confidence. Our dear sister in 
grey says so.” 

“Yes. Pillars are un-English and provocative, and a waste of wax that is 
needed for higher and more practical ends,” said the Wax-moth from an 
empty store-cell. 

“The safety of the Hive is the highest thing I’ve ever heard of. You 
mustn’t teach us to refuse work,” Melissa began. 

“You misunderstand me, as usual, love. Work’s the essence of life; but to 
expend precious unreturning vitality and real labour against imaginary 
danger, that is heartbreakingly absurd! If I can only teach a — a little 
toleration — a little ordinary kindness here toward that absurd old bogey 
you call the Death’s Header, I shan’t have lived in vain.” 

“She hasn’t lived in vain, the darling!” cried twenty bees together. “You 
should see her saintly life, Melissa! She just devotes herself to spreading 


her principles, and — and — she looks lovely!” 

An old, baldish bee came up the comb. 

“Pillar-workers for the Gate! Get out and chew scraps. Buzz off!” she 
said. The Wax-moth slipped aside. 

The young bees trooped down the frame, whispering. “What’s the matter 
with ‘em?” said the oldster. “Why do they call each other ‘ducky’ and 
‘darling’? Must be the weather.” She sniffed suspiciously. “Horrid stuffy 
smell here. Like stale quilts. Not Wax-moth, I hope, Melissa?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said Melissa, who, of course, only knew the 
Wax-moth as a lady with principles, and had never thought to report her 
presence. She had always imagined Wax-moths to be like blood-red dragon- 
flies. 

“You had better fan out this corner for a little,” said the old bee and 
passed on. Melissa dropped her head at once, took firm hold with her fore- 
feet, and fanned obediently at the regulation stroke three hundred beats to 
the second. Fanning tries a bee’s temper, because she must always keep in 
the same place where she never seems to be doing any good, and, all the 
while, she is wearing out her only wings. When a bee cannot fly, a bee must 
not live; and a bee knows it. The Wax-moth crept forth, and caressed 
Melissa again. 

“T see,” she murmured, “that at heart you are one of Us.” 

“T work with the Hive,” Melissa answered briefly. 

“Tt’s the same thing. We and the Hive are one.” 

“Then why are your feelers different from ours? Don’t cuddle so.” 

“Don’t be provincial, Carissima. You can’t have all the world alike — 
yet.” 

“But why do you lay eggs?” Melissa insisted. “You lay ‘em like a Queen 
— only you drop them in patches all over the place. I’ve watched you.” 

“Ah, Brighteyes, so you’ve pierced my little subterfuge? Yes, they are 
eggs. By and by they’ll spread our principles. Aren’t you glad?” 

“You gave me your most solemn word of honour that they were not 
eggs.” 

“That was my little subterfuge, dearest — for the sake of the Cause. Now 
I must reach the young.” The Wax-moth tripped towards the fourth brood- 
frame where the young bees were busy feeding the babies. 

It takes some time for a sound bee to realize a malignant and continuous 
lie. “She’s very sweet and feathery,” was all that Melissa thought, “but her 
talk sounds like ivy honey tastes. I’d better get to my field-work again.” 

She found the Gate in a sulky uproar. The youngsters told off to the 


pillars had refused to chew scrap-wax because it made their jaws ache, and 
were Clamouring for virgin stuff. 

“Anything to finish the job!” said the badgered Guards. “Hang up, some 
of you, and make wax for these slack-jawed sisters.” 

Before a bee can make wax she must fill herself with honey. Then she 
climbs to safe foothold and hangs, while other gorged bees hang on to her 
in a cluster. There they wait in silence till the wax comes. The scales are 
either taken out of the maker’s pockets by the workers, or tinkle down on 
the workers while they wait. The workers chew them (they are useless 
unchewed) into the all-supporting, all-embracing Wax of the Hive. 

But now, no sooner was the wax-cluster in position than the workers 
below broke out again. 

“Come down!” they cried. “Come down and work! Come on, you 
Levantine parasites! Don’t think to enjoy yourselves up there while we’re 
sweating down here!” 

The cluster shivered, as from hooked fore-foot to hooked hind-foot it 
telegraphed uneasiness. At last a worker sprang up, grabbed the lowest 
waxmaker, and swung, kicking above her companions. 

“I can make wax too!” she bawled. “Give me a full gorge and Pll make 
tons of it.” 

“Make it, then,” said the bee she had grappled. The spoken word snapped 
the current through the cluster. It shook and glistened like a cat’s fur in the 
dark. “Unhook!” it murmured. “No wax for any one to-day.” 

“You lazy thieves! Hang up at once and produce our wax,” said the bees 
below. 

“Impossible! The sweats gone. To make your wax we must have 
stillness, warmth, and food. Unhook! Unhook!” 

They broke up as they murmured, and disappeared among the other bees, 
from whom, of course, they were undistinguishable. 

“Seems as if we’d have to chew scrap-wax for these pillars, after all,” 
said a worker. 

“Not by a whole comb,” cried the young bee who had broken the cluster. 
“Listen here! I’ve studied the question more than twenty minutes. It’s as 
simple as falling off a daisy. You’ve heard of Cheshire, Root and 
Langstroth?” 

They had not, but they shouted “Good old Langstroth!” just the same. 

“Those three know all that there is to be known about making hives. One 
or t’other of ‘em must have made ours, and if they’ve made it, they’re 
bound to look after it. Ours is a ‘Guaranteed Patent Hive.’ You can see it on 


the label behind.” 

“Good old guarantee! Hurrah for the label behind!” roared the bees. 

“Well, such being the case, I say that when we find they’ve betrayed us, 
we can exact from them a terrible vengeance.” 

“Good old vengeance! Good old Root! ‘Nuff said! Chuck it!” The crowd 
cheered and broke away as Melissa dived through. 

“D’ you know where Langstroth, Root and Cheshire, live if you happen to 
want em? she asked of the proud panting orator. 

“Gum me if I know they ever lived at all! But aren’t they beautiful names 
to buzz about? Did you see how it worked up the sisterhood?” 

“Yes; but it didn’t defend the Gate,” she replied. 

“Ah, perhaps that’s true, but think how delicate my position is, sister. I’ve 
a magnificent appetite, and I don’t like working. It’s bad for the mind. My 
instinct tells me that I can act as a restraining influence on others. They 
would have been worse, but for me.” 

But Melissa had already risen clear, and was heading for a breadth of 
virgin white clover, which to an overtired bee is as soothing as plain 
knitting to a woman. 





Clover te an overtired bee is as soothing as 
plsin knitting te a wowan 


“I think Pll take this load to the nurseries,” she said, when she had 
finished. “It was always quiet there in my day,” and she topped off with two 


little pats of pollen for the babies. 

She was met on the fourth brood-comb by a rush of excited sisters all 
buzzing together. 

“One at a time! Let me put down my load. Now, what is it Sacharissa?” 
she said. 

“Grey Sister — that fluffy one, I mean — she came and said we ought to 
be out in the sunshine gathering honey, because life was short. She said any 
old bee could attend to our babies, and some day old bees would. That isn’t 
true, Melissa, is it? No old bees can take us away from our babies, can 
they?” 

“Of course not. You feed the babies while your heads are soft. When 
your heads harden, you go on to field-work. Any one knows that.” 

“We told her so! We told her so; but she only waved her feelers, and said 
we could all lay eggs like Queens if we chose. And I’m afraid lots of the 
weaker sisters believe her, and are trying to do it. So unsettling!” 

Sacharissa sped to a sealed worker-cell whose lid pulsated, as the bee 
within began to cut its way out. 

“Come along, precious!” she murmured, and thinned the frail top from 
the other side. A pale, damp, creased thing hoisted itself feebly on to the 
comb. Sacharissa’s note changed at once. “No time to waste! Go up the 
frame and preen yourself!” she said. “Report for nursing-duty in my ward 
to-morrow evening at six. Stop a minute. What’s the matter with your third 
right leg?” 

The young bee held it out in silence — unmistakably a drone leg 
incapable of packing pollen. 

“Thank you. You needn’t report till the day after to-morrow.” Sacharissa 
turned to her companion. “That’s the fifth oddity hatched in my ward since 
noon. I don’t like it.” 

“There’s always a certain number of ‘em,” said Melissa. “You can’t stop 
a few working sisters from laying, now and then, when they overfeed 
themselves. They only raise dwarf drones.” 

“But we’re hatching out drones with workers’ stomachs; workers with 
drones’ stomachs; and albinoes and mixed-leggers who can’t pack pollen — 
like that poor little beast yonder. I don’t mind dwarf drones any more than 
you do (they all die in July), but this steady hatch of oddities frightens me, 
Melissa!” 

“How narrow of you! They are all so delightfully clever and unusual and 
interesting,” piped the Wax-moth from a crack above them. “Come here, 
you dear, downy duck, and tell us all about your feelings.” 


“T wish she’d go!” Sacharissa lowered her voice. “She meets these — er 
— oddities as they dry out, and cuddles ‘em in corners.” 

“I suppose the truth is that we’re over-stocked and too well fed to 
swarm,” said Melissa. 

“That is the truth,” said the Queen’s voice behind them. They had not 
heard the heavy royal footfall which sets empty cells vibrating. Sacharissa 
offered her food at once. She ate and dragged her weary body forward. 
“Can you suggest a remedy?” she said. 

“New principles!” cried the Wax-moth from her crevice. “We’ll apply 
them quietly later.” 

“Suppose we sent out a swarm?” Melissa suggested. “It’s a little late, but 
it might ease us off.” 

“Tt would save us, but — I know the Hive! You shall see for yourself.” 
The old Queen cried the Swarming Cry, which to a bee of good blood 
should be what the trumpet was to Job’s war-horse. In spite of her immense 
age (three, years), it rang between the canon-like frames as a pibroch rings 
in a mountain pass; the fanners changed their note, and repeated it up in 
every gallery; and the broad-winged drones, burly and eager, ended it on 
one nerve-thrilling outbreak of bugles: “La Reine le veult! Swarm! Swar- 
rm! Swar-r-rm!” 

But the roar which should follow the Call was wanting. They heard a 
broken grumble like the murmur of a falling tide. 

“Swarm? What for? Catch me leaving a good bar-frame Hive, with fixed 
foundations, for a rotten, old oak out in the open where it may rain any 
minute! We’re all right! It’s a ‘Patent Guaranteed Hive.’ Why do they want 
to turn us out? Swarming be gummed! Swarming was invented to cheat a 
worker out of her proper comforts. Come on off to bed!” 

The noise died out as the bees settled in empty cells for the night. 

“You hear?” said the Queen. “I know the Hive!” 

“Quite between ourselves, I taught them that,” cried the Wax-moth. 
“Wait till my principles develop, and you’ll see the light from a new 
quarter.” 

“You speak truth for once,” the Queen said suddenly, for she recognized 
the Wax-moth. “That Light will break into the top of the Hive. A Hot 
Smoke will follow it, and your children will not be able to hide in any 
crevice.” 

“Is it possible?” Melissa whispered. “I-we have sometimes heard a 
legend like it.” 

“Tt is no legend,” the old Queen answered. “I had it from my mother, and 


she had it from hers. After the Wax-moth has grown strong, a Shadow will 
fall across the gate; a Voice will speak from behind a Veil; there will be 
Light, and Hot Smoke, and earthquakes, and those who live will see 
everything that they have done, all together in one place, burned up in one 
great fire.” The old Queen was trying to tell what she had been told of the 
Bee Master’s dealings with an infected hive in the apiary, two or three 
seasons ago; and, of course, from her point of view the affair was as 
important as the Day of Judgment. 

“And then?” asked horrified Sacharissa. 

“Then, I have heard that a little light will burn in a great darkness, and 
perhaps the world will begin again. Myself, I think not.” 

“Tut! Tut!” the Wax-moth cried. “You good, fat people always prophesy 
ruin if things don’t go exactly your way. But I grant you there will be 
changes.” 

There were. When her eggs hatched, the wax was riddled with little 
tunnels, coated with the dirty clothes of the caterpillars. Flannelly lines ran 
through the honey-stores, the pollen-larders, the foundations, and, worst of 
all, through the babies in their cradles, till the Sweeper Guards spent half 
their time tossing out useless little corpses. The lines ended in a maze of 
sticky webbing on the face of the comb. The caterpillars could not stop 
spinning as they walked, and as they walked everywhere, they smarmed 
and garmed everything. Even where it did not hamper the bees’ feet, the 
stale, sour smell of the stuff put them off their work; though some of the 
bees who had taken to egg laying said it encouraged them to be mothers and 
maintain a vital interest in life. 

When the caterpillars became moths, they made friends with the ever- 
increasing Oddities — albinoes, mixed-leggers, single-eyed composites, 
faceless drones, halfqueens and laying sisters; and the ever-dwindling band 
of the old stock worked themselves bald and fray-winged to feed their queer 
charges. Most of the Oddities would not, and many, on account of their 
malformations, could not, go through a day’s field-work; but the Wax- 
moths, who were always busy on the brood-comb, found pleasant home 
occupations for them. One albino, for instance, divided the number of 
pounds of honey in stock by the number of bees in the Hive, and proved 
that if every bee only gathered honey for seven and three quarter minutes a 
day, she would have the rest of the time to herself, and could accompany 
the drones on their mating flights. The drones were not at all pleased. 

Another, an eyeless drone with no feelers, said that all brood-cells should 
be perfect circles, so as not to interfere with the grub or the workers. He 


proved that the old six-sided cell was solely due to the workers building 
against each other on opposite sides of the wall, and that if there were no 
interference, there would be no angles. Some bees tried the new plan for a 
while, and found it cost eight times more wax than the old six sided 
specification; and, as they never allowed a cluster to hang up and make wax 
in peace, real wax was scarce. However, they eked out their task with 
varnish stolen from new coffins at funerals, and it made them rather sick. 
Then they took to cadging round sugar-factories and breweries, because it 
was easiest to get their material from those places, and the mixture of 
glucose and beer naturally fermented in store and blew the store-cells out of 
shape, besides smelling abominably. Some of the sound bees warned them 
that ill-gotten gains never prosper, but the Oddities at once surrounded them 
and balled them to death. That was a punishment they were almost as fond 
of as they were of eating, and they expected the sound bees to feed them. 
Curiously enough the age-old instinct of loyalty and devotion towards the 
Hive made the sound bees do this, though their reason told them they ought 
to slip away and unite with some other healthy stock in the apiary. 

“What, about seven and three-quarter minutes’ work now?” said Melissa 
one day as she came in. “I’ve been at it for five hours, and I’ve only half a 
load.” 

“Oh, the Hive subsists on the Hival Honey which the Hive produces,” 
said a blind Oddity squatting in a store-cell. 

“But honey is gathered from flowers outside two miles away 
sometimes,” cried Melissa. 

“Pardon me,” said the blind thing, sucking hard. “But this is the Hive, is 
it not?” 

“It was. Worse luck, it is.” 

“And the Hival Honey is here, is it not?” It opened a fresh store-cell to 
prove it. 

“Ye-es, but it won’t be long at this rate,” said Melissa. 

“The rates have nothing to do with it. This Hive produces the Hival 
Honey. You people never seem to grasp the economic simplicity that 
underlies all life.” 

“Oh, me!” said poor Melissa, “haven’t you ever been beyond the Gate?” 

“Certainly not. A fool’s eyes are in the ends of the earth. Mine are in my 
head.” It gorged till it bloated. 

Melissa took refuge in her poorly paid field-work and told Sacharissa the 
story. 

“Hut!” said that wise bee, fretting with an old maid of a thistle. “Tell us 


something new. The Hive’s full of such as him — it, I mean.” 

“What’s the end to be? All the honey going out and none coming in. 
Things can’t last this way!” said Melissa. 

“Who cares?” said Sacharissa. “I know now how drones feel the day 
before they’re killed. A short life and a merry one for me.” 

“If it only were merry! But think of those awful, solemn, lop-sided 
Oddities waiting for us at home crawling and clambering and preaching — 
and dirtying things in the dark.” 

“T don’t mind that so much as their silly songs, after we’ve fed ‘em, all 
about ‘work among the merry, merry blossoms,” said Sacharissa from the 
deeps of a stale Canterbury bell. 

“I do. How’s our Queen?” said Melissa. 

“Cheerfully hopeless, as usual. But she lays an egg now and then.” 

“Does she so?” Melissa backed out of the next bell with a jerk. “Suppose 
now, we sound workers tried to raise a Princess in some clean corner?” 

“You’d be put to it to find one. The Hive’s all Wax-moth and muckings. 
But — well?” 

“A Princess might help us in the time of the Voice behind the Veil that the 
Queen talks of. And anything is better than working for Oddities that 
chirrup about work that they can’t do, and waste what we bring home.” 

“Who cares?” said Sacharissa. “I’m with you, for the fun of it. The 
Oddities would ball us to death, if they knew. Come home, and we’ll 
begin.” 

There is no room to tell how the experienced Melissa found a far-off 
frame so messed and mishandled by abandoned cell-building experiments 
that, for very shame, the bees never went there. How in that ruin she 
blocked out a Royal Cell of sound wax, but disguised by rubbish till it 
looked like a kopje among deserted kopjes. How she prevailed upon the 
hopeless Queen to make one last effort and lay a worthy egg. How the 
Queen obeyed and died. How her spent carcass was flung out on the 
rubbish heap, and how a multitude of laying sisters went about dropping 
drone-eggs where they listed, and said there was no more need of Queens. 
How, covered by this confusion, Sacharissa educated certain young bees to 
educate certain new-born bees in the almost lost art of making Royal Jelly. 
How the nectar for it was won out of hours in the teeth of chill winds. How 
the hidden egg hatched true — no drone, but Blood Royal. How it was 
capped, and how desperately they worked to feed and double-feed the now 
swarming Oddities, lest any break in the food-supplies should set them to 
instituting inquiries, which, with songs about work, was their favourite 


amusement. How in an auspicious hour, on a moonless night, the Princess 
came forth a Princess indeed, and how Melissa smuggled her into a dark 
empty honey-magazine, to bide her time; and how the drones, knowing she 
was there, went about singing the deep disreputable love-songs of the old 
days — to the scandal of the laying sisters, who do not think well of drones. 
These things are, written in the Book of Queens, which is laid up in the 
hollow of the Great Ash Ygdrasil. 
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After a few days the weather changed again and became glorious. Even 
the Oddities would now join the crowd that hung out on the alighting- 
board, and would sing of work among the merry, merry blossoms till an 
untrained ear might have received it for the hum of a working hive. Yet, in 
truth, their store-honey had been eaten long ago. They lived from day to 
day on the efforts of the few sound bees, while the Wax-moth fretted and 
consumed again their already ruined wax. But the sound bees never 
mentioned these matters. They knew, if they did, the Oddities would hold a 
meeting and ball them to death. 

“Now you see what we have done,” said the Wax-moths. “We have 
created New Material, a New Convention, a New Type, as we said we 
would.” 

“And new possibilities for us,” said the laying sisters gratefully. “You 


have given us a new life’s work, vital and paramount.” 

“More than that,” chanted the Oddities in the sunshine; “you have created 
a new heaven and a new earth. Heaven, cloudless and accessible” (it was a 
perfect August evening) “and Earth teeming with the merry, merry 
blossoms, waiting only our honest toil to turn them all to good. The — er 
— Aster, and the Crocus, and the — er — Ladies’ Smock in her season, the 
Chrysanthemum after her kind, and the Guelder Rose bringing forth 
abundantly withal.” 

“Oh, Holy Hymettus!” said Melissa, awestruck. “I knew they didn’t 
know how honey was made, but they’ve forgotten the Order of the Flowers! 
What will become of them?” 

A Shadow fell across the alighting-board as the Bee Master and his son 
came by. The Oddities crawled in and a Voice behind a Veil said: “I’ve 
neglected the old Hive too long. Give me the smoker.” 

Melissa heard and darted through the gate. “Come, oh come!” she cried. 
“It is the destruction the Old Queen foretold. Princess, come!” 

“Really, you are too archaic for words,” said an Oddity in an alley-way. 
“A cloud, I admit, may have crossed the sun; but why hysterics? Above all, 
why Princesses so late in the day? Are you aware it’s the Hival Tea-time? 
Let’s sing grace.” 

Melissa clawed past him with all six legs. Sacharissa had run to what was 
left of the fertile brood-comb. “Down and out!” she called across the brown 
breadth of it. “Nurses, guards, fanners, sweepers — out!” 

“Never mind the babies. They’re better dead. — Out, before the Light 
and the Hot Smoke!” 

The Princess’s first clear fearless call (Melissa had found her) rose and 
drummed through all the frames. “La Reine le veult! Swarm! Swar-rm! 
Swar-r-rm!” 

The Hive shook beneath the shattering thunder of a stuck-down quilt 
being torn back. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dears,” said the Wax-moths. “That’s our work. Look 
up, and yov’ll see the dawn of the New Day.” 

Light broke in the top of the hive as the Queen had, prophesied — naked 
light on the boiling, bewildered bees. 

Sacharissa rounded up her rearguard, which dropped headlong off the 
frame, and joined the Princess’s detachment thrusting toward the Gate. Now 
panic was in full blast, and each sound bee found herself embraced by at 
least three Oddities. The first instinct of a frightened bee is to break into the 
stores and gorge herself with honey; but there were no stores left, so the 


Oddities fought the sound bees. 

“You must feed us, or we shall die!” they cried, holding and clutching 
and slipping, while the silent scared earwigs and little spiders twisted 
between their legs. “Think of the Hive, traitors! The Holy Hive!” 

“You should have thought before!” cried the sound bees., “Stay and see 
the dawn of your New Day.” 

They reached the Gate at last over the soft bodies of many to whom they 
had ministered. 

“On! Out! Up!” roared Melissa in the Princess’s ear. “For the Hive’s 
sake! To the Old Oak!” 

The Princess left the alighting-board, circled once, flung herself at the 
lowest branch of the Old Oak, and her little loyal swarm — you could have 
covered it with a pint mug — followed, hooked, and hung. 

“Hold close!” Melissa gasped. “The old legends have come true! Look!” 

The Hive was half hidden by smoke, and Figures moved through the 
smoke. They heard a frame crack stickily, saw it heaved high and twirled 
round between enormous hands — a blotched, bulged, and perished horror 
of grey wax, corrupt brood, and small drone-cells, all covered with crawling 
Oddities, strange to the sun. 

“Why, this isn’t a hive! This is a museum of curiosities,” said the Voice 
behind the Veil. It was only the Bee Master talking to his son. 

“Can you blame ‘em, father?” said a second voice. “It’s rotten with Wax- 
moth. See here!” 

Another frame came up. A finger poked through it, and it broke away in 
rustling flakes of ashy rottenness. 

“Number Four Frame! That was your mother’s pet comb once,” 
whispered Melissa to the Princess. “Many’s the good egg I’ve watched her 
lay there.” 

“Aren’t you confusing pod hoc with propter hoc?” said the Bee Master. 
“Wax-moth only succeed when weak bees let them in.” A third frame 
crackled and rose into the light. “All this is full of laying workers’ brood. 
That never happens till the stock’s weakened. Phew!” 

He beat it on his knee like a tambourine, and it also crumbled to pieces. 

The little swarm shivered as they watched the dwarf drone-grubs squirm 
feebly on the grass. Many sound bees had nursed on that frame, well 
knowing their work was useless; but the actual sight of even useless work 
destroyed disheartens a good worker. 

“No, they have some recuperative power left,’ said the second voice. 
“Here’s a Queen cell!” 


“But it’s tucked away among — What on earth has come to the little 
wretches? They seem to have lost the instinct of cell-building.” The father 
held up the frame where the bees had experimented in circular cell-work. It 
looked like the pitted head, of a decaying toadstool. 

“Not altogether,” the son corrected. “There’s one line, at least, of 
perfectly good cells.” 

“My work,” said Sacharissa to herself. “I’m glad Man does me justice 
before — ” 

That frame, too, was smashed out and thrown atop of the others and the 
foul earwiggy quilts. 

As frame after frame followed it, the swarm beheld the upheaval, 
exposure, and destruction of all that had been well or ill done in every 
cranny of their Hive for generations past. There was black comb so old that 
they had forgotten where it hung; orange, buff, and ochre-varnished store- 
comb, built as bees were used to build before the days of artificial 
foundations; and there was a little, white, frail new work. There were sheets 
on sheets of level, even brood-comb that had held in its time unnumbered 
thousands of unnamed workers; patches of obsolete drone-comb, broad and 
high-shouldered, showing to what marks the male grub was expected to 
grow; and two-inch deep honey-magazines, empty, but still magnificent, the 
whole gummed and glued into twisted scrap-work, awry on the wires; half- 
cells, beginnings abandoned, or grandiose, weak-walled, composite cells 
pieced out with rubbish and capped with dirt. 

Good or bad, every inch of it was so riddled by the tunnels of the Wax- 
moth that it broke in clouds of dust as it was flung on the heap. 

“Oh, see!” cried Sacharissa. “The Great Burning that Our Queen 
foretold. Who can bear to look?” 

A flame crawled up the pile of rubbish, and they smelt singeing wax. 

The Figures stooped, lifted the Hive and shook it upside down over the 
pyre. A cascade of Oddities, chips of broken comb, scale, fluff, and grubs 
slid out, crackled, sizzled, popped a little, and then the flames roared up and 
consumed all that fuel. 

“We must disinfect,” said a Voice. “Get me a sulphur-candle, please.” 

The shell of the Hive was returned to its place, a light was set in its sticky 
emptiness, tier by tier the Figures built it up, closed the entrance, and went 
away. The swarm watched the light leaking through the cracks all the long 
night. At dawn one Wax-moth came by, fluttering impudently. 

“There has been a miscalculation about the New Day, my dears,” she 
began; “one can’t expect people to be perfect all at once. That was our 


mistake.” 

“No, the mistake was entirely ours,” said the Princess. 

“Pardon me,” said the Wax-moth. “When you think of the enormous 
upheaval — call it good or bad — which our influence brought about, you 
will admit that we, and we alone — ” 

“You?” said the Princess. “Our stock was not strong. So you came — as 
any other disease might have come. Hang close, all my people.” 

When the sun rose, Veiled Figures came down, and saw their swarm at 
the bough’s end waiting patiently within sight of the old Hive — a handful, 
but prepared to go on. 


THE BEES AND THE FLIES 


A FARMER of the Augustan age 
Perused in Virgil’s golden page, 

The story of the secret won 

From Proteus by Cyrene’s son 

How the dank sea-god sowed the swain 
Means to restore his hives again 

More briefly, how a slaughtered bull 
Breeds honey by the bellyful. 


The egregious rustic put to death 
A bull by stopping of its breath: 
Disposed the carcass in a shed 
With fragrant herbs and branches spread. 
And, having thus performed the charm, 
Sat down to wait the promised swarm. 


Nor waited long... The God of Day 
Impartial, quickening with his ray 

Evil and good alike, beheld 

The carcass — and the carcass swelled! 
Big with new birth the belly heaves 
Beneath its screen of scented leaves; 
Past any doubt, the bull conceives! 


The farmer bids men bring more hives 
To house the profit that arrives; 
Prepares on pan, and key and kettle, 
Sweet music that shall make ‘em settle; 
But when to crown the work he goes, 
Gods! What a stink salutes his nose! 
Where are the honest toilers? 

Where The gravid mistress of their care? 
A busy scene, indeed, he sees, 

But not a sign or sound of bees. 

Worms of the riper grave unhid 

By any kindly coffin lid, 


Obscene and shameless to the light, 

Seethe in insatiate appetite, 

Through putrid offal; while above 

The hissing blow-fly seeks his love, 
Whose offspring, supping where they supt, 
Consume corruption twice corrupt. 


WITH THE NIGHT MAIL 


A STORY OF 2000 A. D. 


(Together with extracts from the magazine in which it appeared) 

A nine o’clock of a gusty winter night I stood on the lower stages of one of 
the G.P.O. outward mail towers. My purpose was a run to Quebec in “Postal 
Packet 162 or such other as may be appointed”; and the Postmaster-General 
himself countersigned the order. This talisman opened all doors, even those 
in the despatching-caisson at the foot of the tower, where they were 
delivering the sorted Continental mail. The bags lay packed close as 
herrings in the long grey underbodies which our G.P.O. still calls 
“coaches.” Five such coaches were filled as I watched, and were shot up the 
guides to be locked on to their waiting packets three hundred feet nearer the 
stars. 

From the despatching-caisson I was conducted by a courteous and 
wonderfully learned official Mr. L.L. Geary, Second Despatcher of the 
Western Route — to the Captains’ Room (this wakes an echo of old 
romance), where the mail captains come on for their turn of duty. He 
introduces me to the captain of “162” — Captain Purnall, and his relief, 
Captain Hodgson. The one is small and dark; the other large and red; but 
each has the brooding sheathed glance characteristic of eagles and 
aeronauts. You can see it in the pictures of our racing professionals, from 
L.V. Rautsch to little Ada Warrleigh — that fathomless abstraction of eyes 
habitually turned through naked space. 

On the notice-board in the Captains? Room, the pulsing arrows of some 
twenty indicators register, degree by geographical degree, the progress of as 
many homeward-bound packets. The word “Cape” rises across the face of a 
dial; a gong strikes: the South African mid-weekly mail is in at the 
Highgate Receiving Towers. That is all. It reminds one comically of the 
traitorous little bell which in pigeon-fanciers’, lofts notifies the return of a 
homer. 

“Time for us to be on the move,” says Captain Purnall, and we are shot 
up by the passenger-lift to the top of the despatch-towers. “Our coach will 
lock on when it is filled and the clerks are aboard.” 

“No. 162” waits for us in Slip E of the topmost stage. The great curve of 
her back shines frostily under the lights, and some minute alteration of trim 
makes her rock a little in her holding-down slips. 

Captain Purnall frowns and dives inside. Hissing softly, “162” comes to 
rest as level as a rule. From her North Atlantic Winter nose-cap (worn 


bright as diamond with boring through uncounted leagues of hail, snow, and 
ice) to the inset of her three built out propeller-shafts is some two hundred 
and forty feet. Her extreme diameter, carried well forward, is thirty-seven. 
Contrast this with the nine hundred by ninety-five of any crack liner, and 
you will realize the power that must drive a hull through all weathers at 
more than the emergency speed of the Cyclonic! 

The eye detects no joint in her skin plating save the sweeping hair-crack 
of the bow-rudder — Magniac’s rudder that assured us the dominion of the 
unstable air and left its inventor penniless and half-blind. It is calculated to 
Castelli’s “gullwing” curve. Raise a few feet of that all but invisible plate 
three-eighths of an inch and she will yaw five miles to port or starboard ere 
she is under control again. Give her full helm and she returns on her track 
like a whip-lash. Cant the whole forward — a touch on the wheel will 
suffice — and she sweeps at your good direction up or down. Open the 
complete circle and she presents to the air a mushroom-head that will bring 
her up all standing within a half mile. 

“Yes,” says Captain Hodgson, answering my thought, “Castelli thought 
he’d discovered the secret of controlling aeroplanes when he’d only found 
out how to steer dirigible balloons. Magniac invented his rudder to help 
war-boats ram each other; and war went out of fashion and Magniac he 
went out of his mind because he said he couldn’t serve his country any 
more. I wonder if any of us ever know what we’re really doing.” 

“If you want to see the coach locked you’d better go aboard. It’s due 
now,” says Mr. Geary. I enter through the door amidships. There is nothing 
here for display. The inner skin of the gas-tanks comes down to within a 
foot or two of my head and turns over just short of the turn of the bilges. 
Liners and yachts disguise their tanks with decoration, but the G.P.O. serves 
them raw under a lick of grey official paint. The inner skin shuts off fifty 
feet of the bow and as much of the stern, but the bow-bulkhead is recessed 
for the lift-shunting apparatus as the stern is pierced for the shaft-tunnels. 
The engine-room lies almost amidships. Forward of it, extending to the turn 
of the bow tanks, is an aperture — a bottomless hatch at present — into 
which our coach will be locked. One looks down over the coamings three 
hundred feet to the despatching-caisson whence voices boom upward. The 
light below is obscured to a sound of thunder, as our coach rises on its 
guides. It enlarges rapidly from a postage-stamp to a playing-card; to a punt 
and last a pontoon. The two clerks, its crew, do not even look up as it comes 
into place. The Quebec letters fly under their fingers and leap into the 
docketed racks, while both captains and Mr. Geary satisfy them selves that 


the coach is locked home. A clerk passes the way-bill over the hatch 
coaming. Captain Purnall thumb-marks and passes it to Mr. Geary. Receipt 
has been given and taken. “Pleasant run,” says Mr. Geary, and disappears 
through the door which a foot high pneumatic compressor locks after him. 

“A-ah!” sighs the compressor released. Our holding-down clips part with 
a tang. We are clear. 

Captain Hodgson opens the great colloid underbody porthole through 
which I watch over-lighted London slide eastward as the gale gets hold of 
us. The first of the low winter clouds cuts off the well-known view and 
darkens Middlesex. On the south edge of it I can see a postal packet’s light 
ploughing through the white fleece. For an instant she gleams like a star ere 
she drops toward the Highgate Receiving Towers. “The Bombay Mail,” 
says Captain Hodgson, and looks at his watch. “She’s forty minutes late.” 

“What’s our level?” I ask. 

“Four thousand. Aren’t you coming up on the bridge?” 

The bridge (let us ever praise the G.P.O. as a repository of ancientest 
tradition!) is represented by a view of Captain Hodgson’s legs where he 
stands on the Control Platform that runs thwart-ships overhead. The bow 
colloid is unshuttered and Captain Purnall, one hand on the wheel, is feeling 
for a fair slant. The dial shows 4300 feet. “It’s steep to-night,” he mutters, 
as tier on tier of cloud drops under. “We generally pick up an easterly 
draught below three thousand at this time o’ the year. I hate slathering 
through fluff.” 

“So does Van Cutsem. Look at him huntin’ for a slant!” says Captain 
Hodgson. A foglight breaks cloud a hundred fathoms below. The Antwerp 
Night Mail makes her signal and rises between two racing clouds far to 
port, her flanks blood-red in the glare of Sheerness Double Light. The gale 
will have us over the North Sea in half-an-hour, but Captain Purnall lets her 
go composedly — nosing to every point of the compass as she rises. 

“Five thousand-six, six thousand eight hundred” — the dip-dial reads ere 
we find the easterly drift, heralded by a flurry of snow at the thousand 
fathom level. Captain Purnall rings up the engines and keys down the 
governor on the switch before him. There is no sense in urging machinery 
when Eolus himself gives you good knots for nothing. We are away in 
earnest now — our nose notched home on our chosen star. At this level the 
lower clouds are laid out, all neatly combed by the dry fingers of the East. 
Below that again is the strong westerly blow through which we rose. 
Overhead, a film of southerly drifting mist draws a theatrical gauze across 
the firmament. The moonlight turns the lower strata to silver without a stain 


except where our shadow underruns us. Bristol and Cardiff Double Lights 
(those statelily inclined beams over Severnmouth) are dead ahead of us; for 
we keep the Southern Winter Route. Coventry Central, the pivot of the 
English system, stabs upward once in ten seconds its spear of diamond light 
to the north; and a point or two off our starboard bow The Leek, the great 
cloud-breaker of Saint David’s Head, swings its unmistakable green beam 
twenty-five degrees each way. There must be half a mile of fluff over it in 
this weather, but it does not affect The Leek. 

“Our planet’s over-lighted if anything,” says Captain Purnall at the 
wheel, as Cardiff-Bristol slides under. “I remember the old days of common 
white verticals that ‘ud show two or three hundred feet up in a mist, if you 
knew where to look for ‘em. In really fluffy weather they might as well 
have been under your hat. One could get lost coming home then, an’ have 
some fun. Now, it’s like driving down Piccadilly.” 

He points to the pillars of light where the cloud-breakers bore through the 
cloud-floor. We see nothing of England’s outlines: only a white pavement 
pierced in all directions by these manholes of variously coloured fire — 
Holy Island’s white and red — St. Bee’s interrupted white, and so on as far 
as the eye can reach. Blessed be Sargent, Ahrens, and the Dubois brothers, 
who invented the cloud-breakers of the world whereby we travel in 
security! 

“Are you going to lift for The Shamrock?” asks Captain Hodgson. Cork 
Light (green, fixed) enlarges as we rush to it. Captain Purnall nods. There is 
heavy traffic hereabouts — the cloud-bank beneath us is streaked with 
running fissures of flame where the Atlantic boats are hurrying 
Londonward just clear of the fluff. Mail-packets are supposed, under the 
Conference rules, to have the five-thousand-foot lanes to themselves, but 
the foreigner in a hurry is apt to take liberties with English air. “No. 162” 
lifts to a long-drawn wail of the breeze in the fore-flange of the rudder and 
we make Valencia (white, green, white) at a safe 7000 feet, dipping our 
beam to an incoming Washington packet. 

There is no cloud on the Atlantic, and faint streaks of cream round 
Dingle Bay show where the driven seas hammer the coast. A big S.A.T.A. 
liner (Societe Anonyme des Transports Aeriens) is diving and lifting half a 
mile below us in search of some break in the solid west wind. Lower still 
lies a disabled Dane she is telling the liner all about it in International. Our 
General Communication dial has caught her talk and begins to eavesdrop. 
Captain Hodgson makes a motion to shut it off but checks himself. 
“Perhaps you'd like to listen,” he says. 


“Argol of St. Thomas,” the Dane whimpers. “Report owners three 
starboard shaft collar-bearings fused. Can make Flores as we are, but 
impossible further. Shall we buy spares at Fayal?” 

The liner acknowledges and recommends inverting the bearings. The 
Argol answers that she has already done so without effect, and begins to 
relieve her mind about cheap German enamels for collar-bearings. The 
Frenchman assents cordially, cries “Courage, mon ami,” and switches off. 

Then lights sink under the curve of the ocean. 

“That’s one of Lundt & Bleamers’ boats,” says Captain Hodgson. 
“Serves ‘em right for putting German compos in their thrust-blocks. She 
won’t be in Fayal to-night! By the way, wouldn’t you like to look round the 
engine-room?” 

I have been waiting eagerly for this invitation and I follow Captain 
Hodgson from the control-platform, stooping low to avoid the bulge of the 
tanks. We know that Fleury’s gas can lift anything, as the world-famous 
trials of ‘89 showed, but its almost indefinite powers of expansion 
necessitate vast tank room. Even in this thin air the lift-shunts are busy 
taking out one-third of its normal lift, and still “162” must be checked by an 
occasional downdraw of the rudder or our flight would become a climb to 
the stars. Captain Purnall prefers an overlifted to an underlifted ship; but no 
two captains trim ship alike. “When I take the bridge,” says Captain 
Hodgson, “you’ll see me shunt forty per cent of the lift out of the gas and 
run her on the upper rudder. With a swoop upward instead of a swoop 
downward, as you say. Either way will do. It’s only habit. Watch our dip- 
dial! Tim fetches her down once every thirty knots as regularly as 
breathing.” 

So is it shown on the dip-dial. For five or six minutes the arrow creeps 
from 6700 to 7300. There is the faint “szgee” of the rudder, and back slides 
the arrow to 6000 on a falling slant of ten or fifteen knots. 

“In heavy weather you jockey her with the screws as well,” says Captain 
Hodgson, and, unclipping the jointed bar which divides the engine-room 
from the bare deck, he leads me on to the floor. Here we find Fleury’s 
Paradox of the Bulk-headed Vacuum — which we accept now without 
thought — literally in full blast. The three engines are H.T.&T. assisted- 
vacuo Fleury turbines running from 3000 to the Limit — that is to say, up to 
the point when the blades make the air “bell” — cut out a vacuum for 
themselves precisely as over-driven marine propellers used to do. “162’s” 
Limit is low on account of the small size of her nine screws, which, though 
handier than the old colloid Thelussons, “bell” sooner. The midships 


engine, generally used as a reinforce, is not running; so the port and 
starboard turbine vacuum-chambers draw direct into the return-mains. 

The turbines whistle reflectively. From the low-arched expansion-tanks 
on either side the valves descend pillarwise to the turbine-chests, and thence 
the obedient gas whirls through the spirals of blades with a force that would 
whip the teeth out of a power saw. Behind, is its own pressure held in leash 
of spurred on by the lift-shunts; before it, the vacuum where Fleury’s Ray 
dances in violet-green bands and whirled turbillons of flame. The jointed U- 
tubes of the vacuum-chamber are pressure-tempered colloid (no glass 
would endure the strain for an instant) and a junior engineer with tinted 
spectacles watches the Ray intently. It is the very heart of the machine — a 
mystery to this day. Even Fleury who begat it and, unlike Magniac, died a 
multi-millionaire, could not explain how the restless little imp shuddering 
in the U-tube can, in the fractional fraction of a second, strike the furious 
blast of gas into a chill greyish-green liquid that drains (you can hear it 
trickle) from the far end of the vacuum through the eduction-pipes and the 
mains back to the bilges. Here it returns to its gaseous, one had almost 
written sagacious, state and climbs to work afresh. Bilge-tank, upper tank, 
dorsal-tank, expansion-chamber, vacuum, main-return (as a liquid), and 
bilge-tank once more is the ordained cycle. Fleury’s Ray sees to that; and 
the engineer with the tinted spectacles sees to Fleury’s Ray. If a speck of 
oil, if even the natural grease of the human finger touch the hooded 
terminals, Fleury’s Ray will wink and disappear and must be laboriously 
built up again. This means half a day’s work for all hands and an expense 
of, one hundred and seventy-odd pounds to the G.P.O. for radium-salts and 
such trifles. 

“Now look at our thrust-collars. You won’t find much German compo 
there. Full-jewelled, you see,” says Captain Hodgson as the engineer shunts 
open the top of a cap. Our shaft-bearings are C.M.C. (Commercial Minerals 
Company) stones, ground with as much care as the lens of a telescope. 
They cost L837 apiece. So far we have not arrived at their term of life. 
These bearings came from “No. 97,” which took them over from the old 
Dominion of Light which had them out of the wreck of the Persew 
aeroplane in the years when men still flew wooden kites over oil engines! 

They are a shining reproof to all low-grade German “ruby” enamels, so- 
called “boort” facings, and the dangerous and unsatisfactory alumina 
compounds which please dividend-hunting owners and turn skippers crazy. 
The rudder-gear and the gas lift-shunt, seated side by side under the engine- 
room dials, are the only machines in visible motion. The former sighs from 


time to time as the oil plunger rises and falls half an inch. The latter, cased 
and guarded like the U-tube aft, exhibits another Fleury Ray, but inverted 
and more green than violet. Its function is to shunt the lift out of the gas, 
and this it will do without watching. That is all! A tiny pump-rod wheezing 
and whining to itself beside a sputtering green lamp. A hundred and fifty 
feet aft down the flat-topped tunnel of the tanks a violet light, restless and 
irresolute. Between the two, three white-painted turbine-trunks, like eel- 
baskets laid on their side, accentuate the empty perspectives. You can hear 
the trickle of the liquefied gas flowing from the vacuum into the bilge-tanks 
and the soft gluck-glock of gaslocks closing as Captain Purnall brings 
“162” down by the head. The hum of the turbines and the boom of the air 
on our skin is no more than a cotton-wool wrapping to the universal 
stillness. And we are running an eighteen-second mile. 

I peer from the fore end of the engine-room over the hatch-coamings into 
the coach. The mail-clerks are sorting the Winnipeg, Calgary, and Medicine 
Hat bags; but there is a pack of cards ready on the table. 

Suddenly a bell thrills; the engineers run to the turbine-valves and stand 
by; but the spectacled slave of the Ray in the U-tube never lifts his head. He 
must watch where he is. We are hard-braked and going astern; there is 
language from the Control Platform. 

“Tim’s sparking badly about something,” says the unruffled Captain 
Hodgson. “Let’s look.” 

Captain Purnall is not the suave man we left half an hour since, but the 
embodied authority of the G.P.O. Ahead of us floats an ancient, aluminum- 
patched, twin-screw tramp of the dingiest, with no more right to the 5000- 
foot lane than has a horse-cart to a modern road. She carries an obsolete 
“barbette” conning tower — a six-foot affair with railed platform forward 
— and our warning beam plays on the top of it as a policeman’s lantern 
flashes on the area sneak. Like a sneak-thief, too, emerges a shock-headed 
navigator in his shirt-sleeves. Captain Purnall wrenches open the colloid to 
talk with him man to man. There are times when Science does not satisfy. 

“What under the stars are you doing here, you sky-scraping chimney- 
sweep?” he shouts as we two drift side by side. “Do you know this is a 
Mail-lane? You call yourself a sailor, sir? You ain’t fit to peddle toy 
balloons to an Esquimaux. Your name and number! Report and get down, 
and be — !” 

“T’ve been blown up once,” the shock-headed man cries, hoarsely, as a 
dog barking. “I don’t care two flips of a contact for anything you can do, 
Postey.” 


“Don’t you, sir? But I’ll make you care. [Il have you towed stern first to 
Disko and broke up. You can’t recover insurance if you’re broke for 
obstruction. Do you understand that?” 

Then the stranger bellows: “Look at my propellers! There’s been a wulli- 
wa down below that has knocked us into umbrella-frames! We’ve been 
blown up about forty thousand feet! We’re all one conjuror’s watch inside! 
My mate’s arm’s broke; my engineer’s head’s cut open; my Ray went out 
when the engines smashed; and... and... for pity’s sake give me my height, 
Captain! We doubt we’re dropping.” 

“Six thousand eight hundred. Can you hold it?” Captain Purnall 
overlooks all insults, and leans half out of the colloid, staring and snuffing. 
The stranger leaks pungently. 

“We ought to blow into St. John’s with luck. We’re trying to plug the 
fore-tank now, but she’s simply whistling it away,” her captain wails. 

“She’s sinking like a log,” says Captain Purnall in an undertone. “Call up 
the Banks Mark Boat, George.” Our dip-dial shows that we, keeping abreast 
the tramp, have dropped five hundred feet the last few minutes. 

Captain Purnall presses a switch and our signal beam begins to swing 
through the night, twizzling spokes of light across infinity. 

“That’ll fetch something,” he says, while Captain Hodgson watches the 
General Communicator. He has called up the North Banks Mark Boat, a 
few hundred miles west, and is reporting the case. 

“Pll stand by you,” Captain Purnall roars to the lone figure on the 
conning-tower. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” comes the answer. “She isn’t insured. She’s mine.” 

“Might have guessed as much,” mutters Hodgson. “Owner’s risk is the 
worst risk of all!” 

“Can’t I fetch St. John’s — not even with this breeze?” the voice quavers. 

“Stand by to abandon ship. Haven’t you any lift in you, fore or aft?” 

“Nothing but the midship tanks, and they’re none too tight. You see, my 
Ray gave out and — ” he coughs in the reek of the escaping gas. 

“You poor devil!” This does not reach our friend. “What does the Mark 
Boat say, George?” 

“Wants to know if there’s any danger to traffic. Says she’s in a bit of 
weather herself, and can’t quit station. I’ve turned in a General Call, so 
even if they don’t see our beam some one’s bound to help — or else we 
must. Shall I clear our slings? Hold on! Here we are! A Planet liner, too! 
She’ll be up in a tick!” 

“Tell her to have her slings ready,” cries his brother captain. “There 


won’t be much time to spare... Tie up your mate,” he roars to the tramp. 

“My mate’s all right. It’s my engineer. He’s gone crazy.” 

“Shunt the lift out of him with a spanner. Hurry!” 

“But I can make St. John’s if you’ll stand by.” 

“You’ll make the deep, wet Atlantic in twenty minutes. You’re less than 
fifty-eight hundred now. Get your papers.” 

A Planet liner, east bound, heaves up in a superb spiral and takes the air 
of us humming. Her underbody colloid is open land her transporter-slings 
hang down like tentacles. We shut off our beam as she adjusts herself — 
steering to a hair — over the tramp’s conning-tower. The mate comes up, 
his arm strapped to his side, and stumbles into the cradle. A man with a 
ghastly scarlet head follows, shouting that he must go back and build up his 
Ray. The mate assures him that he will find a nice new Ray all ready in the 
liner’s engine-room. The bandaged head goes up wagging excitedly. A 
youth and a woman follow. The liner cheers hollowly above us, and we see 
the passengers’ faces at the saloon colloid. 








“A mao with a ghastly scarlet head follows, 
shouting that be must go back and 
build up his Ray” 


“That’s a pretty girl. What’s the fool waiting for now?” says Captain 
Purnall. 

The skipper comes up, still appealing to us to stand by and see him fetch 
St. John’s. He dives below and returns — at which we little human beings 


in the void cheer louder than ever — with the ship’s kitten. Up fly the 
liner’s hissing slings; her underbody crashes home and she hurtles away 
again. The dial shows less than 3000 feet. The Mark Boat signals we must 
attend to the derelict, now whistling her death-song, as she falls beneath us 
in long sick zigzags. 

“Keep our beam on her and send out a General Warning,” says Captain 
Purnall, following her down. There is no need. Not a liner in air but knows 
the meaning of that vertical beam and gives us and our quarry a wide berth. 

“But she’ll drown in the water, won’t she?” I ask. “Not always,” is his 
answer. “I’ve known a derelict up-end and sift her engines out of herself 
and flicker round the Lower Lanes for three weeks on her forward tanks 
only. We’ll run no risks. Pith her, George, and look sharp. There’s weather 
ahead.” 

Captain Hodgson opens the underbody colloid, swings the heavy pithing- 
iron out of its rack which in liners is generally cased as a smoking-room 
settee, and at two hundred feet releases the catch. We hear the whir of the 
crescent-shaped arms opening as they descend. The derelict’s forehead is 
punched in, starred across, and rent diagonally. She falls stern first, our 
beam upon her; slides like a lost soul down that pitiless ladder of light, and 
the Atlantic takes her. 

“A filthy business,” says Hodgson. “I wonder what it must have been like 
in the old days?” 

The thought had crossed my mind, too. What if that wavering carcass had 
been filled with the men of the old days, each one of them taught (that is the 
horror of it!) that, after death he would very possibly go for ever to 
unspeakable torment? 

And scarcely a generation ago, we (one knows now that we are only our 
fathers re-enlarged upon the earth), we, I say, ripped and rammed and 
pithed to admiration. 

Here Tim, from the Control Platform, shouts that we are to get into our 
inflators and to bring him his at once. 

We hurry into the heavy rubber suits — the engineers are already dressed 
— and inflate at the air-pump taps. G.P.O. inflators are thrice as thick as a 
racing man’s “flickers,” and chafe abominably under the armpits. George 
takes the wheel until Tim has blown himself up to the extreme of rotundity. 
If you kicked him off the c. p. to the deck he would bounce back. But it is 
“162” that will do the kicking. 

“The Mark Boat’s mad — stark ravin’ crazy,” he snorts, returning to 
command. “She says there’s a bad blow-out ahead and wants me to pull 


over to Greenland. Pll see her pithed first! We wasted half an hour fussing 
over that dead duck down under, and now I’m expected to go rubbin’ my 
back all round the Pole. What does she think a Postal packet’s made of? 
Gummed silk? Tell her we’re coming on straight, George.” 

George buckles him into the Frame and switches on the Direct Control. 
Now under Tim’s left toe lies the port-engine Accelerator; under his left 
heel the Reverse, and so with the other foot. The lift-shunt stops stand out 
on the rim of the steering-wheel where the fingers of his left hand can play 
on them. At his right hand is the midships engine lever ready to be thrown 
into gear at a moment’s notice. He leans forward in his belt, eyes glued to 
the colloid, and one ear cocked toward the General Communicator. 
Henceforth he is the strength and direction of “162,” through whatever may 
befall. 

The Banks Mark Boat is reeling out pages of A. B..C. Directions to the 
traffic at large. We are to secure all “loose objects”; hood up our Fleury 
Rays; and “on no account to attempt to clear snow from our conning-towers 
till the weather abates.” Under-powered craft, we are told, can ascend to the 
limit of their lift, mail-packets to look out for them accordingly; the lower 
lanes westward are pitting very badly, “with frequent blow-outs, vortices, 
laterals, etc.” 

Still the clear dark holds up unblemished. The only warning is the 
electric skin-tension (I feel as though I were a lace-maker’s pillow) and an 
irritability which the gibbering of the General Communicator increases 
almost to hysteria. 

We have made eight thousand feet since we pithed the tramp and our 
turbines are giving us an honest two hundred and ten knots. 

Very far to the west an elongated blur of red, low down, shows us the 
North Banks Mark Boat. There are specks of fire round her rising and 
falling — bewildered planets about an unstable sun — helpless shipping 
hanging on to her light for company’s sake. No wonder she could not quit 
station. 

She warns us to look out for the back-wash of the bad vortex in which 
(her beam shows it) she is even now reeling. 

The pits of gloom about us begin to fill with very faintly luminous films 
— wreathing and uneasy shapes. One forms itself into a globe of pale flame 
that waits shivering with eagerness till we sweep by. It leaps monstrously 
across the blackness, alights on the precise tip of our nose, pirouettes there 
an instant, and swings off. Our roaring bow sinks as though that light were 
lead — sinks and recovers to lurch and stumble again beneath the next 


blow-out. Tim’s fingers on the lift-shunt strike chords of numbers — 1:4:7: 
— 2:4:6: — 7:5:3, and so on; for he is running by his tanks only, lifting or 
lowering her against the uneasy air. All three engines are at work, for the 
sooner we have skated over this thin ice the better. Higher we dare not go. 
The whole upper vault is charged with pale krypton vapours, which our skin 
friction may excite to unholy manifestations. Between the upper and lower 
levels — 5000 and 7000, hints the Mark Boat — we may perhaps bolt 
through if... Our bow clothes itself in blue flame and falls like a sword. No 
human skill can keep pace with the changing tensions. A vortex has us by 
the beak and we dive down a two-thousand foot slant at an angle (the dip- 
dial and my bouncing body record it) of thirty-five. Our turbines scream 
shrilly; the propellers cannot bite on the thin air; Tim shunts the lift out of 
five tanks at once and by sheer weight drives her bullet wise through the 
maelstrom till she cushions with jar on an up-gust, three thousand feet 
below. 

“Now we’ve done it,” says George in my ear: “Our skin-friction, that last 
slide, has played Old Harry with the tensions! Look out for laterals, Tim; 
she’ ll want some holding.” 

“T’ve got her,” is the answer. “Come up, old woman.” 

She comes up nobly, but the laterals buffet her left and right like the 
pinions of angry angels. She is jolted off her course four ways at once, and 
cuffed into place again, only to be swung aside and dropped into a new 
chaos. We are never without a corposant grinning on our bows or rolling 
head over heels from nose to midships, and to the crackle of electricity 
around and within us is added once or twice the rattle of hail — hail that 
will never fall on any sea. Slow we must or we may break our back, pitch- 
poling. 

“Air’s a perfectly elastic fluid,” roars George above the tumult. “About 
as elastic as a head sea off the Fastnet, ain’t it?” 

He is less than just to the good element. If one intrudes on the Heavens 
when they are balancing their volt-accounts; if one disturbs the High Gods’ 
market-rates by hurling steel hulls at ninety knots across tremblingly 
adjusted electric tensions, one must not complain of any rudeness in the 
reception. Tim met it with an unmoved countenance, one corner of his 
under lip caught up on a tooth, his eyes fleeting into the blackness twenty 
miles ahead, and the fierce sparks flying from his knuckles at every turn of 
the hand. Now and again he shook his head to clear the sweat trickling from 
his eyebrows, and it was then that George, watching his chance, would slide 
down the life-rail and swab his face quickly with a big red handkerchief. I 


never imagined that a human being could so continuously labour and so 
collectedly think as did Tim through that Hell’s half-hour when the flurry 
was at its worst. We were dragged hither and yon by warm or frozen 
suctions, belched up on the tops of wulii-was, spun down by vortices and 
clubbed aside by laterals under a dizzying rush of stars in the company of a 
drunken moon. 

I heard the rushing click of the midship-engine-lever sliding in and out, 
the low growl of the lift-shunts, and, louder than the yelling winds without, 
the scream of the bow-rudder gouging into any lull that promised hold for 
an instant. At last we began to claw up on a cant, bow-rudder and port- 
propeller together; only the nicest balancing of tanks saved us from 
spinning like the rifle-bullet of the old days. 

“We’ve got to hitch to windward of that Mark Boat somehow,” George 
cried. 

“There’s no windward,” I protested feebly, where I swung shackled to a 
stanchion. “How can there be?” 

He laughed — as we pitched into a thousand foot blow-out — that red 
man laughed beneath his inflated hood! 

“Look!” he said. “We must clear those refugees with a high lift.” 

The Mark Boat was below and a little to the sou’ west of us, fluctuating in 
the centre of her distraught galaxy. The air was thick with moving lights at 
every level. I take it most of them were trying to lie head to wind, but, not 
being hydras, they failed. An under-tanked Moghrabi boat had risen to the 
limit of her lift, and, finding no improvement, had dropped a couple of 
thousand. There she met a superb wulli-wa, and was blown up spinning like 
a dead leaf. Instead of shutting off she went astern and, naturally, rebounded 
as from a wall almost into the Mark Boat, whose language (our G. C. took it 
in) was humanly simple. 

“Tf they’d only ride it out quietly it ‘ud be better,” said George in a calm, 
while we climbed like a bat above them all. “But some skippers — will 
navigate without enough lift. What does that Tad-boat think she is doing, 
Tim?” 

“Playin’ kiss in the ring,” was Tim’s unmoved reply. A Trans-Asiatic 
Direct liner had found a smooth and butted into it full power. But there was 
a vortex at the tail of that smooth, so the T. A. D. was flipped out like a pea 
from off a finger-nail, braking madly as she fled down and all but over- 
ending. 

“Now I hope she’s satisfied,” said Tim. “I’m glad I’m not a Mark Boat... 
Do I want help?” The General Communicator dial had caught his ear. 


“George, you may tell that gentleman with my love — love, remember, 
George — that I do not want help. Who is the officious sardine-tin?” 

“A Rimouski drogher on the look-out for a tow.” 

“Very kind of the Rimouski drogher. This postal packet isn’t being towed 
at present.” 

“Those droghers will go anywhere on a chance of salvage,” George 
explained. “We call’ em kittiwakes.” 

A long-beaked, bright steel ninety-footer floated at ease for one instant 
within hail of us, her slings coiled ready for rescues, and a single hand in 
her open tower. He was smoking. Surrendered to the insurrection of the airs 
through which we tore our way, he lay in absolute peace. I saw the smoke 
of his pipe ascend untroubled ere his boat dropped, it seemed, like a stone 
in a well. 

We had just cleared the Mark Boat and her disorderly neighbours when 
the storm ended as suddenly as it had begun. A shooting-star to northward 
filled the sky with the green blink of a meteorite dissipating itself in our 
atmosphere. 

Said George: “That may iron out all the tensions.” Even as he spoke, the 
conflicting winds came to rest; the levels filled; the laterals died out in long, 
easy swells; the air-ways were smoothed before us. In less than three 
minutes the covey round the Mark Boat had shipped their power-lights and 
whirred away upon their businesses. 

“What’s happened?” I gasped. The nerve-store within and the volt-tingle 
without had passed: my inflators weighed like lead. 

“God, He knows!” said Captain George soberly “That old shooting-star’s 
skin-friction has discharged the different levels. I’ve seen it happen before. 
Phew: What a relief!” 

We dropped from ten to six thousand and got rid of our clammy suits. 
Tim shut off and stepped out of the Frame. The Mark Boat was coming up 
behind us. He opened the colloid in that heavenly stillness and mopped his 
face. 

“Hello, Williams!” he cried. “A degree or two out o’ station, ain’t you?” 

“May be,” was the answer from the Mark Boat. “I’ve had some company 
this evening.” 

“So I noticed. Wasn’t that quite a little draught?” 

“T warned you. Why didn’t you pull out north? The east-bound packets 
have.” 

“Me? Not till I’m running a Polar consumptives’ sanatorium boat. I was 
squinting through a colloid before you were out of your cradle, my son.” 


“Pd be the last man to deny it,” the captain of the Mark Boat replies 
softly. “The way you handled her just now — I’m a pretty fair judge of 
traffic in a volt-hurry — it was a thousand revolutions beyond anything 
even I’ve ever seen.” 

Tim’s back supples visibly to this oiling. Captain George on the c. p. 
winks and points to the portrait of a singularly attractive maiden pinned up 
on Tim’s telescope bracket above the steering-wheel. 

I see. Wholly and entirely do I see! 

There is some talk overhead of “coming round to tea on Friday,” a brief 
report of the derelict’s fate, and Tim volunteers as he descends: “For an A. 
B. C. man young Williams is less of a high-tension fool than some. Were 
you thinking of taking her on, George? Then Pll just have a look round that 
port-thrust seems to me it’s a trifle warm — and we’ll jog along.” 

The Mark Boat hums off joyously and hangs herself up in her appointed 
eyrie. Here she will stay a shutterless observatory; a life-boat station; a 
salvage tug; a court of ultimate appeal-cum-meteorological bureau for three 
hundred miles in all directions, till Wednesday next when her relief slides 
across the stars to take her buffeted place. Her black hull, double conning- 
tower, and ever-ready slings represent all that remains to the planet of that 
odd old word authority. She is responsible only to the Aerial Board of 
Control the A. B. C. of which Tim speaks so flippantly. But that semi- 
elected, semi-nominated body of a few score of persons of both sexes, 
controls this planet. “Transportation is Civilisation,” our motto runs. 
Theoretically, we do what we please so long as we do not interfere with the 
traffic AND ALL IT IMPLIES. Practically, the A. B. C. confirms or annuls 
all international arrangements and, to judge from its last report, finds our 
tolerant, humorous, lazy little planet only too ready to shift the whole 
burden of public administration on its shoulders. 

I discuss this with Tim, sipping mate on the c. p. while George fans her 
along over the white blur of the Banks in beautiful upward curves of fifty 
miles each. The dip-dial translates them on the tape in flowing freehand. 

Tim gathers up a skein of it and surveys the last few feet, which record 
“162’s” path through the volt-flurry. 

“T haven’t had a fever-chart like this to show up in five years,” he says 
ruefully. 

A postal packet’s dip-dial records every yard of every run. The tapes then 
go to the A. B. C., which collates and makes composite photographs of 
them for the instruction of captains. Tim studies his irrevocable past, 
shaking his head. 


“Hello! Here’s a fifteen-hundred-foot drop at fifty-five degrees! We must 
have been standing on our heads then, George.” 

“You don’t say so,” George answers. “I fancied I noticed it at the time.” 

George may not have Captain Purnall’s catlike swiftness, but he is all an 
artist to the tips of the broad fingers that play on the shunt-stops. The 
delicious flight-curves come away on the tape with never a waver. The 
Mark Boat’s vertical spindle of light lies down to eastward, setting in the 
face of the following stars. Westward, where no planet should rise, the triple 
verticals of Trinity Bay (we keep still to the Southern route) make a low- 
lifting haze. We seem the only thing at rest under all the heavens; floating at 
ease till the earth’s revolution shall turn up our landing-towers. 

And minute by minute our silent clock gives us a sixteen-second mile. 

“Some fine night,” says Tim, “we’ll be even with that clock’s Master.” 

“He’s coming now,” says George, over his shoulder. “I’m chasing the 
night west.” 

The stars ahead dim no more than if a film of mist had been drawn under 
unobserved, but the deep airboom on our skin changes to a joyful shout. 

“The dawn-gust,” says Tim. “It'll go on to meet the Sun. Look! Look! 
There’s the dark being crammed back over our bows! Come to the after- 
colloid. P1 show you something.” 

The engine-room is hot and stuffy; the clerks in the coach are asleep, and 
the Slave of the Ray is ready to follow them. Tim slides open the aft colloid 
and reveals the curve of the world — the ocean’s deepest purple — edged 
with fuming and intolerable gold. 

Then the Sun rises and through the colloid strikes out our lamps. Tim 
scowls in his face. 

“Squirrels in a cage,” he mutters. “That’s all we are. Squirrels in a cage! 
He’s going twice as fast as us. Just you wait a few years, my shining friend, 
and we’|l take steps that will amaze you. We’ll Joshua you!” 

Yes, that is our dream: to turn all earth into the Yale of Ajalon at our 
pleasure. So far, we can drag out the dawn to twice its normal length in 
these latitudes. But some day — even on the Equator — we shall hold the 
Sun level in his full stride. 

Now we look down on a sea thronged with heavy traffic. A big 
submersible breaks water suddenly. Another and another follows with a 
swash and a suck and a savage bubbling of relieved pressures. The deep-sea 
freighters are rising to lung up after the long night, and the leisurely ocean 
is all patterned with peacock’s eyes of foam. 

“We’ll lung up, too,” says Tim, and when we return to the c. p. George 


shuts off, the colloids are opened, and the fresh air sweeps her out. There is 
no hurry. The old contracts (they will be revised at the end of the year) 
allow twelve hours for a run which any packet can put behind her in ten. So 
we breakfast in the arms of an easterly slant which pushes us along at a 
languid twenty. 

To enjoy life, and tobacco, begin both on a sunny morning half a mile or 
so above the dappled Atlantic cloud-belts and after a volt-flurry which has 
cleared and tempered your nerves. While we discussed the thickening 
traffic with the superiority that comes of having a high level reserved to 
ourselves, we heard (and I for the first time) the morning hymn on a 
Hospital boat. 

She was cloaked by a skein of ravelled fluff beneath us and we caught 
the chant before she rose into the sunlight. “Oh, ye Winds of God,” sang the 
unseen voices: “bless ye the Lord! Praise Him and magnify Him for ever!” 

We slid off our caps and joined in. When our shadow fell across her great 
open platforms they looked up and stretched out their hands neighbourly 
while they sang. We could see the doctors and the nurses and the white- 
button-like faces of the cot-patients. She passed slowly beneath us, heading 
northward, her hull, wet with the dews of the night, all ablaze in the 
sunshine. So took she the shadow of a cloud and vanished, her song 
continuing. “Oh, ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord! 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” 

“She’s a public lunger or she wouldn’t have been singing the Benedicite; 
and she’s a Greenlander or she wouldn’t have snow-blinds over her 
colloids,” said George at last. “She’ll be bound for Frederikshavn or one of 
the Glacier sanatoriums for a month. If she was an accident ward she’d be 
hung up at the eight-thousand-foot level. Yes — consumptives.” 

“Funny how the new things are the old thing I’ve read in books,” Tim 
answered, “that savages used to haul their sick and wounded up to the tops 
of hills because microbes were fewer there. We hoist ‘em in sterilized air 
for a while. Same idea. How much do the doctors say we’ve added to the 
average life of man?” 

“Thirty years,” says George with a twinkle in his eye. “Are we going to 
spend ‘em all up here, Tim?” 

“Flap ahead, then. Flap ahead. Who’s hindering?” the senior captain 
laughed, as we went in. 

We held a good lift to clear the coastwise and Continental shipping; and 
we had need of it. Though our route is in no sense a populated one, there is 
a steady trickle of traffic this way along. We met Hudson Bay furriers out of 


the Great Preserve, hurrying to make their departure from Bonavista with 
sable and black fox for the insatiable markets. We overcossed Keewatin 
liners, small and cramped; but their captains, who see no land between 
Trepassy and Lanco, know what gold they bring back from West Erica. 
Trans-Asiatic Directs we met, soberly ringing the world round the Fiftieth 
Meridian at an honest seventy knots; and white-painted Ackroyd & Hunt 
fruiters out of the south fled beneath us, their ventilated hulls whistling like 
Chinese kites. Their market is in the North among the northern sanatoria 
where you can smell their grape-fruit and bananas across the cold snows. 
Argentine beef boats we sighted too, of enormous capacity and unlovely 
outline. They, too, feed the northern health stations in icebound ports where 
submersibles dare not rise. 

Yellow-bellied ore-flats and Ungava petrol-tanks punted down leisurely 
out of the north, like strings of unfrightened wild duck. It does not pay to 
“fly” minerals and oil a mile farther than is necessary; but the risks of 
transhipping to submersibles in the ice pack off Nain or Hebron are so great 
that these heavy freighters fly down to Halifax direct, and scent the air as 
they go. They are the biggest tramps aloft except the Athabasca grain-tubs. 
But these last, now that the wheat is moved, are busy, over the world’s 
shoulder, timber-lifting in Siberia. 

We held to the St. Lawrence (it is astonishing how the old water-ways 
still pull us children of the air), and followed his broad line of black 
between its drifting iceblocks, all down the Park that the wisdom of our 
fathers — but every one knows the Quebec run. 

We dropped to the Heights Receiving Towers twenty minutes ahead of 
time, and there hung at ease till the Yokohama Intermediate Packet could 
pull out and give us our proper slip. It was curious to watch the action of 
the holding-down clips all along the frosty river front as the boats cleared or 
came to rest. A big Hamburger was leaving Pont Levis and her crew, 
unshipping the platform railings, began to sing “Elsinore” — the oldest of 
our chanteys. You know it of course: 

Mother Rugen’s tea-house on the Baltic 
Forty couple waltzing on the floor! 
And you can watch my Ray, 
For I must go away 
And dance with Ella Sweyn at Elsinore! 
Then, while they sweated home the covering-plates: 
Nor-Nor-Nor-Nor 
West from Sourabaya to the Baltic — 


Ninety knot an hour to the Skaw! 
Mother Rugen’s tea-house on the Baltic 
And a dance with Ella Sweyn at Elsinore! 

The clips parted with a gesture of indignant dismissal, as though Quebec, 
glittering under her snows, were casting out these light and unworthy 
lovers. Our signal came from the Heights. Tim turned and floated up, but 
surely then it was with passionate appeal that the great tower arms flung 
open — or did I think so because on the upper staging a little hooded figure 
also opened her arms wide toward her father? 

X X X X X X X X 

In ten seconds the coach with its clerks clashed down to the receiving- 
caisson; the hostlers displaced the engineers at the idle turbines, and Tim, 
prouder of this than all, introduced me to the maiden of the photograph on 
the shelf. “And by the way,” said he to her, stepping forth in sunshine under 
the hat of civil life, “I saw young Williams in the Mark Boat. I’ve asked 
him to tea on Friday.” 

AERIAL BOARD OF CONTROL 


Lights 

No changes in English Inland lights for week ending Dec. 18th. 

CAPE VERDE — Week ending Dec. 18. Verde inclined guide-light 
changes from 1st proximo to triple flash — green white green — in place of 
occulting red as heretofore. The warning light for Harmattan winds will be 
continuous vertical glare (white) on all oases of trans-Saharan N. E. by E. 
Main Routes. 

INVERCARGIL (N. Z.) — From 1st prox.: extreme southerly light 
(double red) will exhibit white beam inclined 45 degrees on approach of 
Southerly Buster. Traffic flies high off this coast between April and 
October. 

TABLE BAY — Devil’s Peak Glare removed to Simonsberg. Traffic 
making Table Mountain coastwise keep all lights from Three Anchor Bay at 
least two thousand feet under, and do not round to till East of E. shoulder 
Devil’s Peak. 

SANDHEADS LIGHT — Green triple vertical marks new private 
landing-stage for Bay and Burma traffic only. 

SNAEFELL JOKUL — White occulting light withdrawn for winter. 

PATAGONIA — No summer light south Cape Pilar. This includes Staten 
Island and Port Stanley. 

C. NAVARIN — Quadruple fog flash (white), one minute intervals 


(new). 

EAST CAPE — Fog — flash — single white with single bomb, 30 sec. 
intervals (new). 

MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO — Lights unreliable owing eruptions. Lay 
from Cape Somerset to Singapore direct, keeping highest levels. 

For the Board: 

CATTERTHUN } 

ST. JUST } Lights. 

VAN HEDDER } 

Casualties 

Week ending Dec. 18th. 

SABLE ISLAND — Green single barbette-tower freighter, number 
indistinguishable, up-ended, and fore-tank pierced after collision, passed 
300-ft. level Q P. as Dec. 15th. Watched to water and pithed by Mark Boat. 

N. F. BANKS — Postal Packet 162 reports Halma freighter (Fowey — 
St. John’s) abandoned, leaking after weather, 46 151 N. 50 15’ W. Crew 
rescued by Planet liner Asteroid. Watched to water and pithed by Postal 
Packet, Dec. 14th. 

KERGUELEN, MARK BOAT reports last call from Cymena freighter 
(Gayer Tong Huk & Co.) taking water and sinking in snow-storm South 
McDonald Islands. No wreckage recovered. Messages and wills of crew at 
all A. B. C. offices. 

FEZZAN — T. A. D. freighter Ulema taken ground during Harmattan on 
Akakus Range. Under plates strained. Crew at Ghat where repairing Dec. 
13th. 

BISCAY, MARK BOAT reports Caducci (Valandingham Line) slightly 
spiked in western gorge Point de Benasdue. Passengers transferred Andorra 
(Fulton Line). Barcelona Mark Boat salving cargo Dec. 12th. 

ASCENSION, MARE BOAT — Wreck of unknown racing-plane, 
Parden rudder, wire-stiffened xylonite vans, and Harliss engine-seating, 
sighted and salved 7 20’ S. 18 41’ W. Dec. 15th. Photos at all A. B. C. 
offices. 

Missing 

No answer to General Call having been received during the last week 
from following overdues, they are posted as missing: 

Atlantis, W.17630. Canton — Valparaiso 

Audhumla W. 889. Stockholm — Odessa 

Berenice, W. 2206... Riga — Vladivostock 

Draw, E. 446.. Coventry — Pontes 


Arenas Tontine, E. 5068. C. Wrath — Ungava 

Wu-Sung, E. 41776.. Hankow — Lobito Bay 

General Call (all Mark Boats) out for: 

Jane Eyre, W. 6990. Port Rupert — City of Mexico Santander, W. 6514.. 
Gobi Desert — Manila Y. Edmundsun, E. 9690.. Kandahar — Fiume 

Broke for Obstruction, and Quitting Levels 

VALKYRIE (racing plane), A. J. Hartley owner, New York (twice 
warned). 

GEISHA (racing plane), S. van Cott owner, Philadelphia 

(twice warned). 
MARVEL of PERU (racing plane), J. X. Peixoto owner, Rio de 
Janeiro (twice warned). For the Board: 


LAZAREFF } 

McKEOUGH } Traffic 

GOLDBRATT } 
NOTES 


High-Level Sleet 

The Northern weather so far shows no sign of improvement. From all 
quarters come complaints of the unusual prevalence of sleet at the higher 
levels. Racing planes and digs alike have suffered severely — the former 
from ‘unequal deposits of half-frozen slush on their vans (and only those 
who have “held up” a badly balanced plane in a cross-wind know what that 
means), and the latter from loaded bows and snow-cased bodies. As a 
consequence, the Northern and North-western upper levels have been 
practically abandoned, and the high fliers have returned to the ignoble 
security of the Three, Five, and Six hundred foot levels. But there remain a 
few undaunted sun-hunters who, in spite of frozen stays and ice-jammed 
connecting-rods, still haunt the blue empyrean. 

Bat-Boat Racing 

The scandals of the past few years have at last moved the yachting world 
to concerted action in regard to “bat” boat racing. We have been treated to 
the spectacle of what are practically keeled racing-planes driven a clear five 
foot or more above the water, and only eased down to touch their so-called 
“native element” as they near the line. Judges and starters have been 
conveniently blind to this absurdity, but the public demonstration off St. 
Catherine’s Light at the Autumn Regattas has borne ample, if tardy, fruit. In 
the future the “bat” is to be a boat, and the long-unheeded demand of the 


true sportsman for “no daylight under mid-keel in smooth water” is in a fair 
way to be conceded. The new rule severely restricts plane area and lift 
alike. The gas compartments are permitted both fore and aft, as in the old 
type, but the water-ballast central tank is rendered obligatory. These things 
work, if not for perfection, at least for the evolution of a sane and 
wholesome waterborne cruiser. The type of rudder is unaffected by the new 
rules, so we may expect to see the Long-Davidson make (the patent on 
which has just expired) come largely into use henceforward, though the 
strain on the sternpost in turning at speeds over forty miles an hour is 
admittedly very severe. But bat-boat racing has a great future before it. 
Crete and the A. B. C. 

The story of the recent Cretan crisis, as told in the A. B. C. Monthly 
Report, is not without humour. Till the 25th October Crete, as all our planet 
knows, was the sole surviving European repository of “autonomous 
institutions,” “local self-government,” and the rest of the archaic lumber 
devised in the past for the confusion of human affairs. She has lived 
practically on the tourist traffic attracted by her annual pageants of 
Parliaments, Boards, Municipal Councils, etc., etc. Last summer the 
islanders grew wearied, as their premier explained, of “playing at being 
savages for pennies,” and proceeded to pull down all the landing-towers on 
the island and shut off general communication till such time as the A. B. C. 
should annex them. For side-splitting comedy we would refer our readers to 
the correspondence between the Board of Control and the Cretan premier 
during the “war.” However, all’s well that ends well. The A. B. C. have 
taken over the administration of Crete on normal lines; and tourists must go 
elsewhere to witness the “debates,” “resolutions,” and “popular 
movements” of the old days. The only people to suffer will be the Board of 
Control, which is grievously overworked already. It is easy enough to 
condemn the Cretans for their laziness; but when one recalls the large, 
prosperous, and presumably public-spirited communities which during the 
last few years have deliberately thrown themselves into the hands of the A. 
B. C., one, cannot be too hard upon St. Paul’s old friends. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


Skylarking on the Equator 
To THE EDITOR: Only last week, while crossing the Equator (W. 26- 
15), I became aware of a furious and irregular cannonading some fifteen or 
twenty knots S. 4 E. Descending to the 500 ft. level, I found a party of 
Transylvanian tourists engaged in exploding scores of the largest pattern 


atmospheric bombs (A. B. C. standard) and, in the intervals of their 
pleasing labours, firing bow and stern smoke-ring swivels. This orgie — I 
can give it no other name — went on for at least two hours, and naturally 
produced violent electric derangements. My compasses, of course, were 
thrown out, my bow was struck twice, and I received two brisk shocks from 
the lower platform-rail. On remonstrating, I was told that these “professors” 
were engaged in scientific experiments. The extent of their “scientific” 
knowledge, may be judged by the fact that they expected to produce (I give 
their own words) “a little blue sky” if “they went on long enough.” This in 
the heart of the Doldrums at 450 feet! I have no objection to any amount of 
blue sky in its proper place (it can be found at the 4000 level for practically 
twelve months out of the year), but I submit, with all deference to the 
educational needs of Transylvania, that “skylarking” in the centre of a 
main-travelled road where, at the best of times, electricity literally drips off 
one’s stanchions and screw blades, is unnecessary. When my friends had 
finished, the road was seared, and blown, and pitted with unequal pressure 
layers, spirals, vortices, and readjustments for at least an hour. I pitched 
badly twice in an upward rush — solely due to these diabolical throw- 
downs — that came near to wrecking my propeller. Equatorial work at low 
levels is trying enough in all conscience without the added terrors of 
scientific hooliganism in the Doldrums. 
Rhyl. J. VINCENT MATHEN. 

[We entirely sympathize with Professor Mathen’s views, but till the 
Board sees fit to further regulate the Southern areas in which scientific 
experiments may be conducted, we shall always be exposed to the risk 
which our correspondent describes. Unfortunately, a chimera bombinating 
in a vacuum is, nowadays, only too capable of producing secondary causes. 
— Editor. ] 

Answers to Correspondents 

VIGILANS — The Laws of Auroral Derangements are still imperfectly 
understood. Any overheated motor may of course “seize” without warning; 
but so many complaints have reached us of accidents similar to yours while 
shooting the Aurora that we are inclined to believe with Lavalle that the 
upper strata of the Aurora Borealis are practically one big electric “leak,” 
and that the paralysis of your engines was due to complete magnetization of 
all metallic parts. Low-flying planes often “glue up” when near the 
Magnetic Pole, and there is no reason in science why the same disability 
should not be experienced at higher levels when the Auroras are 
“delivering” strongly. 


INDIGNANT — On your own showing, you were not under control. 
That you could not hoist the necessary N. U. C. lights on approaching a 
traffic-lane because your electrics had short-circuited is a misfortune which 
might befall any one. The A. B. C., being responsible for the planet’s 
traffic, cannot, however, make allowance for this kind of misfortune. A 
reference to the Code will show that you were fined on the lower scale. 

PLANISTON — (1) The Five Thousand Kilometre (overland) was won 
last year by L. V. Rautsch; R. M. Rautsch, his brother, in the same week 
pulling off the Ten Thousand (oversee). R. M.’s average worked out at a 
fraction over 500 kilometres per hour, thus constituting a record. (2) 
Theoretically, there is no limit to the lift of a dirigible. For commercial and 
practical purposes 15,000 tons is accepted as the most manageable. 

PATERFAMILIAS — None whatever. He is liable for direct damage 
both to your chimneys and any collateral damage caused by fall of bricks 
into garden, etc., etc. Bodily inconvenience and mental anguish may be 
included, but the average courts are not, as a rule, swayed by sentiment. If 
you can prove that his grapnel removed any portion of your roof, you had 
better rest your case on decoverture of domicile (see Parkins v. Duboulay). 
We sympathize with your position, but the night of the 14th was stormy and 
confused, and — you may have to anchor on a stranger’s chimney yourself 
some night. Verbum sap! 

ALDEBARAN — (1) war, as a paying concern, ceased in 1987. (2) The 
Convention of London expressly reserves to every nation the right of 
waging war so long as it does not interfere with the traffic and all that 
implies. (3) The A. B. C. was constituted in 1949. 

L. M. P. — (1) Keep her full head-on at half power, taking advantage of 
the lulls to speed up and creep into it. She will strain much less this way 
than in quartering across a gale. (2) Nothing is to be gained by reversing 
into a following gale, and there is always risk of a turnover. (3) The 
formulae for stun’sle brakes are uniformly unreliable, and will continue to 
be so as long as air is compressible. 

PEGAMOID — (1) Personally we prefer glass or flux compounds to any 
other material for winter work nose-caps as being absolutely non- 
hygroscopic. (2) We cannot recommend any particular make. 

PULMONAR — (1) For the symptoms you describe, try the Gobi Desert 
Sanatoria. The low levels of most of the Saharan Sanatoria are against them 
except at the outset of the disease. (2) We do not recommend boarding- 
houses or hotels in this column. 

BEGINNER — On still days the air above a large inhabited city being 


slightly warmer — i.e., thinner — than the atmosphere of the surrounding 
country, a plane drops a little on entering the rarefied area, precisely as a 
ship sinks a little in fresh water. Hence the phenomena of “jolt” and your 
“inexplicable collisions” with factory chimneys. In air, as on earth, it is 
safest to fly high. 

EMERGENCY — There is only one rule of the road in air, earth, and 
water. Do you want the firmament to yourself? 

PICCIOLA — Both Poles have been overdone in Art and Literature. 
Leave them to Science for the next twenty years. You did not send a stamp 
with your verses. 

NORTH NIGERIA — The Mark Boat was within her right in warning 
you off the Reserve. The shadow of a low-flying dirigible scares the game. 
You can buy all the photos you need at Sokoto. 

NEW ERA — It is not etiquette to overcross an A. B. C. official’s boat 
without asking permission. He is one of the body responsible for the 
planet’s traffic, and for that reason must not be interfered with. You, 
presumably, are out on your own business or pleasure, and must leave him 
alone. For humanity’s sake don’t try to be “democratic.” 

EXCORIATED — All inflators chafe sooner or later. You must go on till 
your skin hardens by practice. Meantime vaseline. 

REVIEW 


The Life of Xavier Lavalle 
(Reviewed by Rene Talland. Ecole Aeronautique, Paris) 

Ten years ago Lavalle, “that imperturbable dreamer of the heavens,” as 
Lazareff hailed him, gathered together the fruits of a lifetime’s labour, and 
gave it, with well-justified contempt, to a world bound hand and foot to 
Barald’s Theory of Vertices and “compensating electric nodes.” “They shall 
see,” he wrote — in that immortal postscript to The Heart of the Cyclone — 
”the Laws whose existence they derided written in fire beneath them.” 

“But even here,” he continues, “there is no finality. Better a thousand 
times my conclusions should be discredited than that my dead name should 
lie across the threshold of the temple of Science — a bar to further inquiry.” 

So died Lavalle — a prince of the Powers of the Air, and even at his 
funeral Cellier jested at “him who had gone to discover the secrets of the 
Aurora Borealis.” 

If I choose thus to be banal, it is only to remind you that Collier’s 
theories are today as exploded as the ludicrous deductions of the Spanish 
school. In the place of their fugitive and warring dreams we have, 


definitely, Lavalle’s Law of the Cyclone which he surprised in darkness and 
cold at the foot of the overarching throne of the Aurora Borealis. It is there 
that I, intent on my own investigations, have passed and re-passed a 
hundred times the worn leonine face, white as the snow beneath him, 
furrowed with wrinkles like the seams and gashes upon the North Cape; the 
nervous hand, integrally a part of the mechanism of his flighter; and above 
all, the wonderful lambent eyes turned to the zenith. 

“Master,” I would cry as I moved respectfully beneath him, “what is it 
you seek today?” and always the answer, clear and without doubt, from 
above: “The old secret, my son!” 

The immense egotism of youth forced me on my own path, but (cry of 
the human always!) had I known — if I had known — I would many times 
have bartered my poor laurels for the privilege, such as Tinsley and Herrera 
possess, of having aided him in his monumental researches. 

It is to the filial piety of Victor Lavalle that we owe the two volumes 
consecrated to the ground-life of his father, so full of the holy intimacies of 
the domestic hearth. Once returned from the abysms of the utter North to 
that little house upon the outskirts of Meudon, it was not the philosopher, 
the daring observer, the man of iron energy that imposed himself on his 
family, but a fat and even plaintive jester, a farceur incarnate and kindly, the 
co-equal of his children, and, it must be written, not seldom the comic 
despair of Madame Lavalle, who, as she writes five years after the 
marriage, to her venerable mother, found “in this unequalled intellect whose 
name I bear the abandon of a large and very untidy boy.” Here is her letter: 

“Xavier returned from I do not know where at midnight, absorbed in 
calculations on the eternal question of his Aurora — la belle Aurore, whom 
I begin to hate. Instead of anchoring, — I had set out the guide-light above 
our roof, so he had but to descend and fasten the plane — he wandered, 
profoundly distracted, above the town with his anchor down! Figure to 
yourself, dear mother, it is the roof of the mayor’s house that the grapnel 
first engages! That I do not regret, for the mayor’s wife and I are not 
sympathetic; but when Xavier uproots my pet araucaria and bears it across 
the garden into the conservatory I protest at the top of my voice. Little 
Victor in his night-clothes runs to the window, enormously amused at the 
parabolic flight without reason, for it is too dark to see the grapnel, of my 
prized tree. The Mayor of Meudon, thunders at our door in the name of the 
Law, demanding, I suppose, my husband’s head. Here is the conversation 
through the megaphone — Xavier is two hundred feet above us: 

““Mons. Lavalle, descend and make reparation for outrage of domicile. 


Descend, Mons. Lavalle!’ 

“No one answers. 

“*Xavier Lavalle, in the name of the Law, descend and submit to process 
for outrage of domicile.’ 

“Xavier, roused from his calculations, comprehending only the last 
words: ‘Outrage of domicile? My dear mayor, who is the man that has 
corrupted thy Julie?’ 

“The mayor, furious, ‘Xavier Lavalle — ’ 

“Xavier, interrupting: ‘I have not that felicity. I am only a dealer in 
cyclones!’ 

“My faith, he raised one then! All Meudon attended in the streets, and 
my Xavier, after a long time comprehending what he had done, excused 
himself in a thousand apologies. At last the reconciliation was effected in 
our house over a supper at two in the morning — Julie in a wonderful 
costume of compromises, and I have her and the mayor pacified in bed in 
the blue room.” 

And on the next day, while the mayor rebuilds his roof, her Xavier 
departs anew for the Aurora Borealis, there to commence his life’s work. 
M. Victor Lavalle tells us of that historic collision (en plane) on the flank of 
Hecla between Herrera, then a pillar of the Spanish school, and the man 
destined to confute his theories and lead him intellectually captive. Even 
through the years, the immense laugh of Lavalle as he sustains the 
Spaniard’s wrecked plane, and cries: “Courage! I shall not fall till I have 
found Truth, and I hold you fast!” rings like the call of trumpets. This is that 
Lavalle whom the world, immersed in speculations of immediate gain, did 
not know nor suspect — the Lavalle whom they adjudged to the last a 
pedant and a theorist. 

The human, as apart from the scientific, side (developed in his own 
volumes) of his epoch-making discoveries is marked with a simplicity, 
clarity, and good sense beyond praise. I would specially refer such as doubt 
the sustaining influence of ancestral faith upon character and will to the 
eleventh and nineteenth chapters, in which are contained the opening and 
consummation of the Tellurionical Records extending over nine years. Of 
their tremendous significance be sure that the modest house at Meudon 
knew as little as that the Records would one day be the planet’s standard in 
all official meteorology. It was enough for them that their Xavier — this 
son, this father, this husband — ascended periodically to commune with 
powers, it might be angelic, beyond their comprehension, and that they 
united daily in prayers for his safety. 


“Pray for me,” he says upon the eve of each of his excursions, and 
returning, with an equal simplicity, he renders thanks “after supper in the 
little room where he kept his barometers.” 

To the last Lavalle was a Catholic of the old school, accepting — he who 
had looked into the very heart of the lightnings — the dogmas of papal 
infallibility, of absolution, of confession — of relics great and small. 
Marvellous — enviable contradiction! 

The completion of the Tellurionical Records closed what Lavalle himself 
was pleased to call the theoretical side of his labours — labours from which 
the youngest and least impressionable planeur might well have shrunk. He 
had traced through cold and heat, across the deeps of the oceans, with 
instruments of his own invention, over the inhospitable heart of the polar 
ice and the sterile visage of the deserts, league by league, patiently, 
unweariedly, remorselessly, from their ever-shifting cradle under the 
magnetic pole to their exalted death-bed in the utmost ether of the upper 
atmosphere each one of the Isoconical Tellurions Lavalle’s Curves, as we 
call them today. He had disentangled the nodes of their intersections, 
assigning to each its regulated period of flux and reflux. Thus equipped, he 
summons Herrera and Tinsley, his pupils, to the final demonstration as 
calmly as though he were ordering his flighter for some mid-day journey to 
Marseilles. 

“I have proved my thesis,” he writes. “It remains now only that you 
should witness the proof. We go to Manila to-morrow. A cyclone will form 
off the Pescadores S. 17 E. in four days, and will reach its maximum 
intensity twenty-seven hours after inception. It is there I will show you the 
Truth.” 

A letter heretofore unpublished from Herrera to Madame Lavalle tells us 
how the Master’s prophecy was verified. 

I will not destroy its simplicity or its significance by any attempt to 
quote. Note well, though, that Herrera’s preoccupation throughout that day 
and night of superhuman strain is always for the Master’s bodily health and 
comfort. 

“At such a time,” he writes, “I forced the Master to take the broth”; or “I 
made him put on the fur coat as you told me.” Nor is Tinsley (see pp. 184, 
85) less concerned. He prepares the nourishment. He cooks eternally, 
imperturbably, suspended in the chaos of which the Master interprets the 
meaning. Tinsley, bowed down with the laurels of both hemispheres, raises 
himself to yet nobler heights in his capacity of a devoted chef. It is almost 
unbelievable! And yet men write of the Master as cold, aloof, self- 


contained. Such characters do not elicit the joyous and unswerving devotion 
which Lavalle commanded throughout life. Truly, we have changed very 
little in the course of the ages! The secrets of earth and sky and the links 
that bind them, we felicitate ourselves we are on the road to discover; but 
our neighbours’ heart and mind we misread, we misjudge, we condemn now 
as ever. Let all, then, who love a man read these most human, tender, and 
wise volumes. 
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THE FOUR ANGELS 


As ADAM lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree, 
The Angel of the Earth came down, and offered Earth in fee. 


But Adam did not need it, 
Nor the plough he would not speed it, 
Singing: — ”Earth and Water, Air and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire?” 
(The Apple Tree’s in bud.) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree, 
The Angel of the Waters offered all the Seas in fee. 
But Adam would not take ‘em, 
Nor the ships he wouldn’t make ‘em, 
Singing: — ”Water, Earth and Air and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire?” 
(The Apple Tree’s in leaf.) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree, 
The Angel of the Air he offered all the Air in fee. 
But Adam did not crave it, 
Nor the flight he wouldn’t brave it, 
Singing: — ” Air and Water, Earth and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire?” 
(The Apple Tree’s in bloom.) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree, 
The Angel of the Fire rose up and not a word said he. 
But he wished a fire and made it, 
And in Adam’s heart he laid it, 
Singing. — ”Fire, fire, burning Fire, 
Stand up and reach your heart’s desire!” 
(The Apple Blossom’s set.) 


As Adam was a-working outside of Eden-Wall, 

He used the Earth, he used the Seas, he used the Air and all; 
And out of black disaster 
He arose to be the master 


Of Earth and Water, Air and Fire, 
But never reached his heart’s desire! 
(The Apple Tree’s cut down!) 


A DEAL IN COTTON 


Long and long ago, when Devadatta was King of Benares, I wrote some 
tales concerning Strickland of the Punjab Police (who married Miss 
Youghal), and Adam, his son. Strickland has finished his Indian Service, 
and lives now at a place in England called Weston-super-Mare, where his 
wife plays the organ in one of the churches. Semi-occasionally he comes up 
to London, and occasionally his wife makes him visit his friends. Otherwise 
he plays golf and follows the harriers for his figure’s sake. 

If you remember that Infant who told a tale to Eustace Cleever the 
novelist, you will remember that he became a baronet with a vast estate. He 
has, owing to cookery, a little lost his figure, but he never loses his friends. 
I have found a wing of his house turned into a hospital for sick men, and 
there I once spent a week in the company of two dismal nurses and a 
specialist in “Sprue.” Another time the place was full of schoolboys — sons 
of Anglo-Indians whom the Infant had collected for the holidays, and they 
nearly broke his keeper’s heart. 

But my last visit was better. The Infant called me up by wire, and I fell 
into the arms of a friend of mine, Colonel A.L. Corkran, so that the years 
departed from us, and we praised Allah, who had not yet terminated the 
Delights, nor separated the Companions. 

Said Corkran, when he had explained how it felt to command a native 
Infantry regiment on the border: “The Stricks are coming for to-night-with 
their boy.” 

“T remember him. The little fellow I wrote a story about,” I said. “Is he in 
the Service?” 

“No. Strick got him into the Centro-Euro-Africa Protectorate. He’s 
Assistant-Commissioner at Dupe — wherever that is. Somaliland, ain’t it, 
Stalky>?” asked the Infant. 

Stalky puffed out his nostrils scornfully. “You’re only three thousand 
miles out. Look at the atlas.” 

“Anyhow, he’s as rotten full of fever as the rest of you,” said the Infant, 
at length on the big divan. “And he’s bringing a native servant with him. 
Stalky be an athlete, and tell Ipps to put him in the stable room.” 

“Why? Is he a Yao — like the fellow Wade brought here — when your 
housekeeper had fits?” Stalky often visits the Infant, and has seen some odd 
things. 

“No. He’s one of old Strickland’s Punjabi policemen — and quite 


European — I believe.” 

“Hooray! Haven’t talked Punjabi for three months — and a Punjabi from 
Central Africa ought to be amusin’.” 

We heard the chuff of the motor in the porch, and the first to enter was 
Agnes Strickland, whom the Infant makes no secret of adoring. 

He is devoted, in a fat man’s placid way, to at least eight designing 
women; but she nursed him once through a bad bout of Peshawur fever, and 
when she is in the house, it is more than all hers. 

“You didn’t send rugs enough,” she began. “Adam might have taken a 
chill.” 

“Tt’s quite warm in the tonneau. Why did you let him ride in front?” 

“Because he wanted to,” she replied, with the mother’s smile, and we 
were introduced to the shadow of a young man leaning heavily on the 
shoulder of a bearded Punjabi Mohammedan. 

“That is all that came home of him,” said his father to me. “There was 
nothing in it of the child with whom I had journeyed to Dalhousie centuries 
since.” 

“And what is this uniform?” Stalky asked of Imam Din, the servant, who 
came to attention on the marble floor. 

“The uniform of the Protectorate troops, Sahib. Though I am the Little 
Sahib’s body-servant, it is not seemly for us white men to be attended by 
folk dressed altogether as servants.” 

“And — and you white men wait at table on horseback?” Stalky pointed 
to the man’s spurs. 

“These I added for the sake of honour when I came to England,” said 
Imam Din Adam smiled the ghost of a little smile that I began to remember, 
and we put him on the big couch for refreshments. Stalky asked him how 
much leave he had, and he said “Six months.” 

“But he’ll take another six on medical certificate,” said Agnes anxiously. 
Adam knit his brows. 

“You don’t want to — eh? I know. Wonder what my second in command 
is doing.” Stalky tugged his moustache, and fell to thinking of his Sikhs. 

“Ah!” said the Infant. “I’ve only a few thousand pheasants to look after. 
Come along and dress for dinner. We’re just ourselves. What flower is your 
honour’s ladyship commanding for the table?” 

“Just ourselves?” she said, looking at the crotons in the great hall. “Then 
let’s have marigolds the little cemetery ones.” 

So it was ordered. 

Now, marigolds to us mean hot weather, discomfort, parting, and death. 


That smell in our nostrils, and Adam’s servant in waiting, we naturally fell 
back more and more on the old slang, recalling at each glass those who had 
gone before. We did not sit at the big table, but in the bay window 
overlooking the park, where they were carting the last of the hay. When 
twilight fell we would not have candles, but waited for the moon, and 
continued our talk in the dusk that makes one remember. 

Young Adam was not interested in our past except where it had touched 
his future. I think his mother held his hand beneath the table. Imam Din — 
shoeless, out of respect to the floors — brought him his medicine, poured it 
drop by drop, and asked for orders. 

“Wait to take him to his cot when he grows weary,” said his mother, and 
Imam Din retired into the shadow by the ancestral portraits. 

“Now what d’you expect to get out of your country?” the Infant asked, 
when — our India laid aside we talked Adam’s Africa. It roused him at 
once. 

“Rubber — nuts — gums — and so on,” he said. “But our real future is 
cotton. I grew fifty acres of it last year in my District.” 

“My District!” said his father. “Hear him, Mummy!” 

“T did though! I wish I could show you the sample. Some Manchester 
chaps said it was as good as any Sea Island cotton on the market.” 

“But what made you a cotton-planter, my son?” she asked. 

“My Chief said every man ought to have a shouk (a hobby) of sorts, and 
he took the trouble to ride a day out of his way to show me a belt of black 
soil that was just the thing for cotton.” 

“Ah! What was your Chief like?” Stalky asked, in his silkiest tones. 

“The best man alive — absolutely. He lets you blow your own nose 
yourself. The people call him” — Adam jerked out some heathen phrase — 
”that means the Man with the Stone Eyes, you know.” 

“Pm glad of that. Because I’ve heard from other quarters” Stalky’s 
sentence burned like a slow match, but the explosion was not long delayed. 
“Other quarters!” Adam threw out a thin hand. “Every dog has his fleas. If 
you listen to them, of course!” The shake of his head was as I remembered 
it among his father’s policemen twenty years before, and his mother’s eyes 
shining through the dusk called on me to adore it. I kicked Stalky on the 
shin. One must not mock a young man’s first love or loyalty. 

A lump of raw cotton appeared on the table. 

“I thought there might be a need. Therefore I packed it between our 
shirts,” said the voice of Imam Din. 

“Does he know as much English as that?” cried the Infant, who had 


forgotten his East. 

We all admired the cotton for Adam’s sake, and, indeed, it was very long 
and glossy. 

“Tt’s — it’s only an experiment,” he said. “We’re such awful paupers we 
can’t even pay for a mailcart in my District. We use a biscuit-box on two 
bicycle wheels. I only got the money for that” — he patted the stuff — ”by 
a pure fluke.” 

“How much did it cost?” asked Strickland. 

“With seed and machinery — about two hundred pounds. I had the 
labour done by cannibals.” 

“That sounds promising.” Stalky reached for a fresh cigarette. 

“No, thank you,” said Agnes. “I’ve been at Weston-super-Mare a little 
too long for cannibals. I’Il go to the music-room and try over next Sunday’s 
hymns.” 

She lifted the boy’s hand lightly to her lips, and tripped across the acres 
of glimmering floor to the music-room that had been the Infant’s ancestors’ 
banqueting hall. Her grey and silver dress disappeared under the musicians’ 
gallery; two electrics broke out, and she stood backed against the lines of 
gilded pipes. 

“There’s an abominable self-playing attachment here!” she called. 

“Me!” the Infant answered, his napkin on his shoulder. “That’s how I 
play Parsifal.” 

“T prefer the direct expression. Take it away, Ipps.” 

We heard old Ipps skating obediently all over the floor. 

“Now for the direct expression,” said Stalky, and moved on the Burgundy 
recommended by the faculty to enrich fever-thinned blood. 

“Tt’s nothing much. Only the belt of cotton-soil my chief showed me ran 
right into the Sheshaheli country. We haven’t been able to prove 
cannibalism against that tribe in the courts; but when a Sheshaheli offers 
you four pounds of woman’s breast, tattoo marks and all, skewered up in a 
plantain leaf before breakfast, you — ” 

“Naturally burn the villages before lunch,” said Stalky. 

Adam shook his head. “No troops,” he sighed. “I told my Chief about it, 
and he said we must wait till they chopped a white man. He advised me if 
ever I felt like it not to commit a — a barren felo de se, but to let the 
Sheshaheli do it. Then he could report, and then we could mop ‘em up!” 

“Most immoral! That’s how we got — ” Stalky quoted the name of a 
province won by just such a sacrifice. 

“Yes, but the beasts dominated one end of my cotton-belt like anything. 


They chivied me out of it when I went to take soil for analysis — me and 
Imam Din.” 

“Sahib! Is there a need?” The voice came out of the darkness, and the 
eyes shone over Adam’s shoulder ere it ceased. 

“None. The name was taken in talk.” Adam abolished him with a turn of 
the finger. “I couldn’t make a casus belli of it just then, because my Chief 
had taken all the troops to hammer a gang of slave kings up north. Did you 
ever hear of our war against Ibn Makarrah? He precious nearly lost us the 
Protectorate at one time, though he’s an ally of ours now.” 

“Wasn’t he rather a pernicious brute, even as they go?” said Stalky. 
“Wade told me about him last year.” 

“Well, his nickname all through the country was ‘The Merciful,’ and he 
didn’t get that for nothing. None of our people ever breathed his proper 
name. They said ‘He’ or “That One,’ and they didn’t say it aloud, either. He 
fought us for eight months.” 

“T remember. There was a paragraph about it in one of the papers,” I said. 

“We broke him, though. No — the slavers don’t come our way, because 
our men have the reputation of dying too much, the first month after they’re 
captured. That knocks down profits, you see.” 

“What about your charming friends, the Sheshahelis?” said the Infant. 

“There’s no market for Sheshaheli. People would as soon buy crocodiles. 
I believe, before we annexed the country, Ibn Makarrah dropped down on 
‘em once — to train his young men — and simply hewed ‘em in pieces. 
The bulk of my people are agriculturists just the right stamp for cotton- 
growers. What’s Mother playing? — ’Once in royal’?” 

The organ that had been crooning as happily as a woman over her babe 
restored, steadied to a tune. 

“Magnificent! Oh, magnificent!” said the Infant loyally. I had never 
heard him sing but once, and then, though it was early in the tolerant 
morning, his mess had rolled him into a lotus pond. 

“How did you get your cannibals to work for you?” asked Strickland. 

“They got converted to civilization after my Chief smashed Ibn Makarrah 
— just at the time I wanted ‘em. You see my Chief had promised me in 
writing that if I could scrape up a surplus he would not bag it for his roads 
this time, but I might have it for my cotton game. I only needed two 
hundred pounds. Our revenues didn’t run to it.” 

“What is your revenue?” Stalky asked in the vernacular. 

“With hut-tax, traders’ game and mining licenses, not more than fourteen 
thousand rupees; every penny of it ear-marked months ahead.” Adam 


sighed. 

“Also there is a fine for dogs straying in the Sahib’s camp. Last year it 
exceeded three rupees,” Imam Din said quietly. 

“Well, I thought that was fair. They howled so. We were rather strict on 
fines. I worked up my native clerk — Bulaki Ram — to a ferocious pitch of 
enthusiasm. He used to calculate the profits of our cotton-scheme to three 
points of decimals, after office. I tell you I envied your magistrates here 
hauling money out of motorists every week I had managed to make our 
ordinary revenue and expenditure just about meet, and I was crazy to get 
the odd two hundred pounds for my cotton. That sort of thing grows on a 
chap when he’s alone — and talks aloud!” 

“Hul-lo! Have you been there already?” the father said, and Adam 
nodded. 

“Yes. Used to spout what I could remember of ‘Marmion’ to a tree, sir. 
Well then my luck turned. One evening an English-speaking nigger came in 
towing a corpse by the feet. (You get used to little things like that.) He said 
he’d found it, and please would I identify, because if it was one of Ibn 
Makarrah’s men there might be a reward. It was an old Mohammedan, with 
a strong dash of Arab — a smallboned, bald-headed chap, and I was just 
wondering how it had kept so well in our climate when it sneezed. You 
ought to have seen the nigger! He fetched a howl and bolted like — like the 
dog in ‘Tom Sawyer,’ when he sat on the what’s-its-name beetle. He yelped 
as he ran, and the corpse went on sneezing. I could see it had been sarkied. 
(That’s a sort of gum-poison, pater, which attacks the nerve centres. Our 
chief medical officer is writing a monograph about it.) So Imam Din and I 
emptied out the corpse one time, with my shaving soap and trade 
gunpowder, and hot water. 

“T’d seen a case of sarkie before; so when the skin peeled off his feet, and 
he stopped sneezing, I knew he’d live. He was bad, though; lay like a log 
for a week while Imam Din and I massaged the paralysis out of him. Then 
he told us he was a Hajji — had been three times to Mecca — come in from 
French Africa, and that he’d met the nigger by the wayside — just like a 
case of thuggee, in India — and the nigger had poisoned him. That seemed 
reasonable enough by what I knew of Coast niggers.” 

“You believed him?” said his father keenly. 

“There was no reason I shouldn’t. The nigger never came back, and the 
old man stayed with me for two months,” Adam returned. “You know what 
the best type of a Mohammedan gentleman can be, pater? He was that.” 

“None finer, none finer,” was the answer. 


“Except a Sikh,” Stalky grunted. 

“He’d been to Bombay; he knew French Africa inside out; he could 
quote poetry and the Koran all day long. He played chess — you don’t 
know what that meant to me — like a master. We used to talk about the 
regeneration of Turkey and the Sheik-ul-Islam between moves. Oh, 
everything under the sun we talked about! He was awfully open-minded. 
He believed in slavery, of course, but he quite saw that it would have to die 
out. That’s why he agreed with me about developing the resources of the 
district by cotton-growing, you know.” 

“You talked of that too?” said Strickland. 

“Rather. We discussed it for hours. You don’t know what it meant to me. 
A wonderful man. Imam Din, was not our Hajji marvellous?” 

“Most marvellous! It was all through the Hajji that we found the money 
for our cotton-play.” Imam Din had moved, I fancy, behind Strickland’s 
chair. 

“Yes. It must have been dead against his convictions too. He brought me 
news when I was down with fever at Dupe that one of Ibn Makarrah’s men 
was parading through my District with a bunch of slaves — in the Fork!” 

“What’s the matter with the Fork, that you can’t abide it?” said Stalky. 
Adam’s voice had risen at the last word. 

“Local etiquette, sir,” he replied, too earnest to notice Stalky’s atrocious 
pun. “If a slaver runs slaves through British territory he ought to pretend 
that they’re his servants. Hawkin’ ‘em about in the Fork — the forked stick 
that you put round their necks, you know — is insolence — same as not 
backing your topsails in the old days. Besides, it unsettles the District.” 

“T thought you said slavers didn’t come your way,” I put in. 

“They don’t. But my Chief was smoking ‘em out of the North all that 
season, and they were bolting into French territory any road they could find. 
My orders were to take no notice so long as they circulated, but open slave- 
dealing in the Fork, was too much. I couldn’t go myself, so I told a couple 
of our Makalali police and Imam Din to make talk with the gentleman one 
time. It was rather risky, and it might have been expensive, but it turned up 
trumps. They were back in a few days with the slaver (he didn’t show fight) 
and a whole crowd of witnesses, and we tried him in my bedroom, and 
fined him properly. Just to show you how demoralized the brute must have 
been (Arabs often go dotty after a defeat), he’d snapped up four or five 
utterly useless Sheshaheli, and was offering ‘em to all and sundry along the 
road. Why, he offered ‘em to you, didn’t he, Imam Din?” 

“I was witness that he offered man-eaters’ for sale,” said Imam Din. 


“Luckily for my cotton-scheme, that landed, him both ways. You see, he 
had slaved and exposed slaves for sale in British territory. That meant the 
double fine if I could get it out of him.” 

“What was his defence?” said Strickland, late of the Punjab Police. 

“As far as I remember — but I had a temperature of 104 degrees at the 
time — he’d mistaken the meridians of longitude. Thought he was in 
French territory. Said he’d never do it again, if we’d let him off with a fine. 
I could have shaken hands with the brute for that. He paid up cash like a 
motorist and went off one time.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Ye-es. Didn’t I, Imam Din?” 

“Assuredly the Sahib both saw and spoke to the slaver. And the Sahib 
also made a speech to the man-eaters when he freed them, and they swore 
to supply him with labour for all his cotton-play. The Sahib leaned on his 
own servant’s shoulder the while.” 

“T remember something of that. I remember Bulaki Ram giving me the 
papers to sign, and I distinctly remember him locking up the money in the 
safe — two hundred and ten beautiful English sovereigns. You don’t know 
what that meant to me! I believe it cured my fever; and as soon as I could, I 
staggered off with the Hajji to interview the Sheshaheli about labour. Then I 
found out why they had been so keen to work! It wasn’t gratitude. Their big 
village had been hit by lightning and burned out a week or two before, and 
they lay flat in rows around me asking me for a job. I gave it ‘em.” 

“And so you were very happy?” His mother had stolen up behind us. 
“You liked your cotton, dear?” She tidied the lump away. 

“By Jove, I was happy!” Adam yawned. “Now if any one,” he looked at 
the Infant, “cares to put a little money into the scheme, it’ll be the making 
of my District. I can’t give you figures, sir, but I assure — ” 

“You’ll take your arsenic, and Imam Din’|I take you up to bed, and PI 
come and tuck you in.” 

Agnes leaned forward, her rounded elbows on his shoulders, hands 
joined across his dark hair, and “Isn’t he a darling?” she said to us, with just 
the same heart-rending lift to the left eyebrow and the same break of her 
voice as sent Strickland mad among the horses in the year ‘84. We were 
quiet when they were gone. We waited till Imam Din returned to us from 
above and coughed at the door, as only dark-hearted Asia can. 

“Now,” said Strickland, “tell us what truly befell, son of my servant.” 

“All befell as our Sahib has said. Only — only there was an arrangement 
— a little arrangement on account of his cotton-play.” 


“Tell! Sit! I beg your pardon, Infant,” said Strickland. 

But the Infant had already made the sign, and we heard Imam Din hunker 
down on the floor: One gets little out of the East at attention. 

“When the fever came on our Sahib in our roofed house at Dupe,” he 
began, “the Hajji listened intently to his talk. He expected the names of 
women; though I had already told him that Our virtue was beyond belief or 
compare, and that Our sole desire was this cotton-play. Being at last 
convinced, the Hajji breathed on our Sahib’s forehead, to sink into his brain 
news concerning a slave-dealer in his district who had made a mock of the 
law. Sahib,” Imam Din turned to Strickland, “our Sahib answered to those 
false words as a horse of blood answers to the spur. He sat up. He issued 
orders for the apprehension of the slavedealer. Then he fell back. Then we 
left him.” 

“Alone — servant of my son, and son of my servant?” said his father. 

“There was an old woman which belonged to the Hajji. She had come in 
with the Hajji’s money-belt. The Hajji told her that if our Sahib died, she 
would die with him. And truly our Sahib had given me orders to depart.” 

“Being mad with fever — eh?” 

“What could we do, Sahib? This cotton-play was his heart’s desire. He 
talked of it in his fever. Therefore it was his heart’s desire that the Hajji 
went to fetch. Doubtless the Hajji could have given him money enough out 
of hand for ten cottonplays; but in this respect also our Sahib’s virtue was 
beyond belief or compare. Great Ones do not exchange moneys. Therefore 
the Hajji said — and I helped with my counsel — that we must make 
arrangements to get the money in all respects conformable with the English 
Law. It was great trouble to us, but — the Law is the Law. And the Hajji 
showed the old woman the knife by which she would die if our Sahib died. 
So I accompanied the Hajji.” 

“Knowing who he was?” said Strickland. 

“No! Fearing the man. A virtue went out from him overbearing the virtue 
of lesser persons. The Hajji told Bulaki Ram the clerk to occupy the seat of 
government at Dupe till our return. Bulaki Ram feared the Hajji, because 
the Hajji had often gloatingly appraised his skill in figures at five thousand 
rupees upon any slave-block. The Hajji then said to me: ‘Come, and we will 
make the man-eaters play the cotton-game for my delight’s delight’ The 
Hajji loved our Sahib with the love of a father for his son, of a saved for his 
saviour, of a Great One for a Great One. But I said: ‘We cannot go to that 
Sheshaheli place without a hundred rifles. We have here five.’ The Hajji 
said: ‘I have untied as knot in my head-handkerchief which will be more to 


us than a thousand.’ I saw that he had so loosed it that it lay flagwise on his 
shoulder. Then I knew that he was a Great One with virtue in him. 

“We came to the highlands of the Sheshaheli on the dawn of the second 
day — about the time of the stirring of the cold wind. The Hajji walked 
delicately across the open place where their filth is, and scratched upon the 
gate which was shut. When it opened I saw the man-eaters lying on their 
cots under the eaves of the huts. They rolled off: they rose up, one behind 
the other the length of the street, and the fear on their faces was as leaves 
whitening to a breeze. The Hajji stood in the gate guarding his skirts from 
defilement. The Hajji said: ‘I am here once again. Give me six and yoke 
up.’ They zealously then pushed to us with poles six, and yoked them with a 
heavy tree. The Hajji then said: ‘Fetch fire from the morning hearth, and 
come to windward.’ The wind is strong on those headlands at sunrise, so 
when each had emptied his crock of fire in front of that which was before 
him, the broadside of the town roared into flame, and all went. The Hajji 
then said: ‘At the end of a time there will come here the white man ye once 
chased for sport. He will demand labour to plant such and such stuff. Ye are 
that labour, and your spawn after you.’ They said, lifting their heads a very 
little from the edge of the ashes: ‘We are that labour, and our spawn after 
us.’ The Hajji said: ‘What is also my name?’ They said: ‘Thy name is also 
The Merciful’ The Hajji said: ‘Praise then my mercy’; and while they did 
this, the Hajji walked away, I following.” 





“*Ye are that labour, and your spawn after you” 


The Infant made some noise in his throat, and reached for more 
Burgundy. 

“About noon one of our six fell dead. Fright only frights Sahib! None had 
— none could — touch him. Since they were in pairs, and the other of the 
Fork was mad and sang foolishly, we waited for some heathen to do what 
was needful. There came at last Angari men with goats. The Hajji said: 
‘What do ye see? They said: ‘Oh, our Lord, we neither see nor hear.’ The 
Hajji said: ‘But I command ye to see and to hear and to say.’ They said: 
‘Oh, our Lord, it is to our commanded eyes as though slaves stood in a 
Fork.’ The Hajji said: ‘So testify before the officer who waits you in the 
town of Dupe.’ They said: ‘What shall come to us after?’ The Hajji said: 
‘The just reward for the informer. But if ye do not testify, then a punishment 
which shall cause birds, to fall from the trees in terror and monkeys to 
scream for pity.’ Hearing this, the Angari men hastened to Dupe. The Hajji 
then said to me: ‘Are those things sufficient to establish our case, or must I 
drive in a village full?’ I said that three witnesses amply established any 
case, but as yet, I said, the Hajji had not offered his slaves for sale. It is true, 
as our Sahib said just now, there is one fine for catching slaves, and yet 
another for making to sell them. And it was the double fine that we needed, 
Sahib, for our Sahib’s cotton-play. We had fore-arranged all this with 
Bulaki Ram, who knows the English Law, and, I thought the Hajji 


remembered, but he grew angry, and cried out: ‘O God, Refuge of the 
Afflicted, must I, who am what I am, peddle this dog’s meat by the roadside 
to gain his delight for my heart’s delight?’ None the less, he admitted it was 
the English Law, and so he offered me the six — five — in a small voice, 
with an averted head. The Sheshaheli do not smell of sour milk as heathen 
should. They smell like leopards, Sahib. This is because they eat men.” 

“Maybe,” said Strickland. “But where were thy wits? One witness is not 
sufficient to establish the fact of a sale.” 

“What could we do, Sahib? There was the Hajji’s reputation to consider. 
We could not have called in a heathen witness for such a thing. And, 
moreover, the Sahib forgets that the defendant himself was making this 
case. He would not contest his own evidence. Otherwise, I know the law of 
evidence well enough. 

“So then we went to Dupe, and while Bulaki Ram waited among the 
Angari men, ‘I ran to see our Sahib in bed. His eyes were very bright, and 
his mouth was full of upside-down orders, but the old woman had not 
loosened her hair for death. The Hajji said: ‘Be quick with my trial. I am 
not Job!’ The Hajji was a learned man. We made the trial swiftly to a sound 
of soothing voices round the bed. Yet — yet, because no man can be sure 
whether a Sahib of that blood sees, or does not see, we made it strictly in 
the manner of the forms of the English Law. Only the witnesses and the 
slaves and the prisoner we kept without for his nose’s sake.” 

“Then he did not see the prisoner?” said Strickland. 

“T stood by to shackle up an Angari in case he should demand it, but by 
God’s favour he was too far fevered to ask for one. It is quite true he signed 
the papers. It is quite true he saw the money put away in the safe — two 
hundred and ten English pounds and it is quite true that the gold wrought on 
him as a strong cure. But as to his seeing the prisoner, and having speech 
with the man-eaters — the Hajji breathed all that on his forehead to sink 
into his sick brain. A little, as ye have heard, has remained.... Ah, but when 
the fever broke, and our Sahib called for the fine-book, and the thin little 
picture-books from Europe with the pictures of ploughs and hoes, and 
cotton=3Dmills — ah, then he laughed as he used to laugh, Sahib. It was 
his heart’s desire, this cotton-play. The Hajji loved him, as who does not? It 
was a little, little arrangement, Sahib, of which — is it necessary to tell all 
the world?” 

“And when didst thou know who the Hajji was?” said Strickland. 

“Not for a certainty till he and our Sahib had returned from their visit to 
the Sheshaheli country. It is quite true as our Sahib says, the man-eaters lay, 


flat around his feet, and asked for spades to cultivate cotton. That very 
night, when I was cooking the dinner, the Hajji said to me: ‘I go to my own 
place, though God knows whether the Man with the Stone Eyes have left 
me an ox, a Slave, or a woman.’ I said: “Thou art then That One?’ The Hajji 
said: ‘I am ten thousand rupees reward into thy hand. Shall we make 
another law-case and get more cotton machines for the boy?’ I said: ‘What 
dog am I to do this? May God prolong thy life a thousand years!’ The Hajji 
said: ‘Who has seen to-morrow? God has given me as it were a son in my 
old age, and I praise Him. See that the breed is not lost!’ 

“He walked then from the cooking-place to our Sahib’s office-table under 
the tree, where our Sahib held in his hand a blue envelope of Service newly 
come in by runner from the North. At this, fearing evil news for the Hajji, I 
would have restrained him, but he said: ‘We be both Great Ones. Neither of 
us will fail.” Our Sahib looked up to invite the Hajji to approach before he 
opened the letter, but the Hajji stood off till our Sahib had well opened and 
well read the letter. Then the Hajji said: ‘Is it permitted to say farewell?’ 
Our Sahib stabbed the letter on the file with a deep and joyful breath and 
cried a welcome. The Hajji said: ‘I go to my own place,’ and he loosed from 
his neck a chained heart of ambergris set in soft gold and held it forth. Our 
Sahib snatched it swiftly in the closed fist, down turned, and said ‘If thy 
name be written hereon, it is needless, for a name is already engraved on 
my heart.’ The Hajji said: ‘And on mine also is a name engraved; but there 
is no name on the amulet.’ The Hajji stooped to our Sahib’s feet, but our 
Sahib raised and embraced him, and the Hajji covered his mouth with his 
shoulder-cloth, because it worked, and so he went away.” 

“And what order was in the Service letter?” Stalky murmured. 

“Only an order for our Sahib to write a report on some new cattle 
sickness. But all orders come in the same make of envelope. We could not 
tell what order it might have been.” 

“When he opened the letter — my son — made he no sign? A cough? An 
oath?” Strickland asked. 

“None, Sahib. I watched his hands. They did not shake. Afterward he 
wiped his face, but he was sweating before from the heat.” 

“Did he know? Did he know who the Hajji was?” said the Infant in 
English. 

“T am a poor man. Who can say what a Sahib of that get knows or does 
not know? But the Hajji is right. The breed should not be lost. It is not very 
hot for little children in Dupe, and as regards nurses, my sister’s cousin at 
Jull — ” 


“H’m! That is the boy’s own concern. I wonder if his Chief ever knew?” 
said Strickland. 

“Assuredly,” said Imam Din. “On the night before our Sahib went down 
to the sea, the Great Sahib — the Man with the Stone Eyes — dined with 
him in his camp, I being in charge of the table. They talked a long while 
and the Great Sahib said: ‘What didst thou think of That One?’ (We do not 
say Ibn Makarrah yonder.) Our Sahib said: ‘Which one?’ The Great Sahib 
said: ‘That One which taught thy man-eaters to grow cotton for thee. He 
was in thy District three months to my certain knowledge, and I looked by 
every runner that thou wouldst send me in his head.’ Our Sahib said: ‘If his 
head had been needed, another man should have been appointed to govern 
my District, for he was my friend.’ The Great Sahib laughed and said: ‘If I 
had needed a lesser man in thy place be sure I would have sent him, as, if I 
had needed the head of That One, be sure I would have sent men to bring it 
to me. But tell me now, by what means didst thou twist him to thy use and 
our profit in this cotton-play?’ Our Sahib said: ‘By God, I did not use that 
man in any fashion whatever. He was my friend.’ The Great Sahib said: 
‘Toh Vac! (Bosh!) Tell!’ Our Sahib shook his head as he does — as he did 
when a child — and they looked at each other like sword-play men in the 
ring at a fair. The Great Sahib dropped his eyes first and he said: ‘So be it. I 
should perhaps have answered thus in my youth. No matter. I have made 
treaty with That One as an ally of the State. Some day he shall tell me the 
tale.’ Then I brought in fresh coffee, and they ceased. But I do not think 
That One will tell the Great Sahib more than our Sahib told him.” 

“Wherefore?” I asked. 

“Because they are both Great Ones, and I have observed in my life that 
Great Ones employ words very little between each other in their dealings; 
still less when they speak to a third concerning those dealings. Also they 
profit by silence.... Now I think that the mother has come down from the 
room, and I will go rub his feet till he sleeps.” 

His ears had caught Agnes’s step at the stair-head and presently she 
passed us on her way to the music room humming the Magnificat. 


THE NEW KNIGHTHOOD 


Who gives him the Bath? 
“I,” said the wet, 
Rank Jungle-sweat, 
“TIl give him the Bath!” 


Who’ II sing the psalms? 
“We,” said the Palms. 

“Ere the hot wind becalms, 
We’ll sing the psalms.” 


Who lays on the sword? 
“I,” said the Sun, 

“Before he has done, 
PI lay on the sword.” 


Who fastens his belt? 
“1,” said Short-Rations, 

“I know all the fashions 
Of tightening a belt!” 


Who buckles his spur? 
“1,” said his Chief, 
Exacting and brief, 
“PI give him the spur.” 


Who’ Il shake his hand? 
“I,” said the Fever, 

“And I’m no deceiver, 
PIl shake his hand.” 


Who brings him the wine? 
“T,” said Quinine, 

“It’s a habit of mine, 
PIl come with his wine.” 


Who’ I! put him to proof? 
“1,” said All Earth, 


“Whatever he’s worth, 
PI put to the proof.” 


Who’ll choose him for Knight? 
“1,” said his Mother, 

“Before any other, 
My very own knight!” 


And after this fashion, adventure to seek, 
Was Sir Galahad made — as it might be last week! 


THE PUZZLER 


I had not seen Penfentenyou since the Middle Nineties, when he was 
Minister of Ways and Woodsides in De Thouar’s first Administration. Last 
summer, though he nominally held the same portfolio, he was his Colony’s 
Premier in all but name, and the idol of his own province, which is two and 
a half times the size of England. Politically, his creed was his growing 
country; and he came over to England to develop a Great Idea in her behalf. 

Believing that he had put it in train, I made haste to welcome him to my 
house for a week. 

That he was chased to my door by his own Agent-General in a motor; 
that they turned my study into a Cabinet Meeting which I was not invited to 
attend; that the local telegraph all but broke down beneath the strain of 
hundred word coded cables; and that I practically broke into the house of a 
stranger to get him telephonic facilities on a Sunday, are things I overlook. 
What I objected to was his ingratitude, while I thus tore up England to help 
him. So I said: “Why on earth didn’t you see your Opposite Number in 
Town instead of bringing your office work here?” 

“Eh? Who?” said he, looking up from his fourth cable since lunch. 

“See the English Minister for Ways and Woodsides.” 

“T saw him,” said Penfentenyou, without enthusiasm. 

It seemed that he had called twice on the gentleman, but without an 
appointment — (“I thought if I wasn’t big enough, my business was”) — 
and each time had found him engaged. A third party intervening, suggested 
that a meeting might be arranged if due notice were given. 

“Then,” said Penfentenyou, “I called at the office at ten o’clock.” 

“But they’d be in bed,” I cried. 

“One of the babies was awake. He told me that — that ‘my sort of 
questions “‘ — he slapped the pile of cables — ”were only taken between 
11 and 2 P.M. So I waited.” 

“And when you got to business?” I asked. 

He made a gesture of despair. “It was like talking to children. They’d 
never heard of it.” 

“And your Opposite Number?” 

Penfentenyou described him. 

“Hush! You mustn’t talk like that!” I shuddered. “He’s one of the best of 
good fellows. You should meet him socially.” 

“T’ve done that too,” he said. “Have you?” 


“Heaven forbid!” I cried; “but that’s the proper thing to say.” 

“Oh, he said all the proper things. Only I thought as this was England 
that they’d more or less have the hang of all the — general hang-together of 
my Idea. But I had to explain it from the beginning.” 

“Ah! They’d probably mislaid the papers,” I said, and I told him the story 
of a three-million pound insurrection caused by a deputy Under-Secretary 
sitting upon a mass of green-labelled correspondence instead of reading it. 

“I wonder it doesn’t happen every week,” the answered. “D’ you mind my 
having the Agent-General to dinner again tonight? I’ll wire, and he can 
motor down.” 

The Agent-General arrived two hours later, a patient and expostulating 
person, visibly torn between the pulling Devil of a rampant Colony, and the 
placid Baker of a largely uninterested England. But with Penfentenyou 
behind him he had worked; for he told us that Lord Lundie — the Law Lord 
was the final authority on the legal and constitutional aspects of the Great 
Idea, and to him it must be referred. 

“Good Heavens alive!” thundered Penfentenyou. “I told you to get that 
settled last Christmas.” 

“Tt was the middle of the house-party season,” said the Agent-General 
mildly. “Lord Lundie’s at Credence Green now — he spends his holidays 
there. It’s only forty miles off.” 

“Shan’t I disturb his Holiness?” said Penfentenyou heavily. “Perhaps ‘my 
sort of questions,”* he snorted, “mayn’t be discussed except at midnight.” 

“Oh, don’t be a child,” I said. 

“What this country needs,” said Penfentenyou, “is — ” and for ten 
minutes he trumpeted rebellion. 

“What you need is to pay for your own protection,” I cut in when he 
drew breath, and I showed him a yellowish paper, supplied gratis by 
Government, which is called Schedule D. To my merciless delight he had 
never seen the thing before, and I completed my victory over him and all 
the Colonies with a Brassey’s “Naval Annual” and a “Statesman’s Year 
Book.” 

The Agent-General interposed with agent-generalities (but they were 
merely provocateurs) about Ties of Sentiment. 

“They be blowed!” said Penfentenyou. “What’s the good of sentiment 
towards a Kindergarten?” 

“Quite so. Ties of common funk are the things that bind us together; and 
the sooner you new nations realize it the better. What you need is an annual 
invasion. Then you’d grow up.” 


“Thank you! Thank you!” said the Agent-General. “That’s what I am 
always trying to tell my people.” 

“But, my dear fool,” Penfentenyou almost wept, “do you pretend that 
these banana-fingered amateurs at home are grown up?” 

“You poor, serious, pagan man,” I retorted, “if you take ‘em that way, 
you’ll wreck your Great Idea.” 

“Will you take him to Lord Lundie’s to-morrow?” said the Agent- 
General promptly. 

“T suppose I must,” I said, “if you won’t.” 

“Not me! I’m going home,” said the Agent-General, and departed. I am 
glad that I am no colony’s Agent-General. 

Penfentenyou continued to argue about naval contributions till 1.15 
A.M., though I was victor from the first. 

At ten o’clock I got him and his correspondence into the motor, and he 
had the decency to ask whether he had been unpolished over-night. I replied 
that I waited an apology. This he made excuse for renewed arguments, and 
used wayside shows as illustrations of the decadence of England. 

For example we burst a tyre within a mile of Credence Green, and, to 
save time, walked into the beautifully kept little village. His eye was caught 
by a building of pale-blue tin, stencilled “Calvinist Chapel,” before whose 
shuttered windows an Italian organ-grinder with a petticoated monkey was 
playing “Dolly Grey-” 

“Yes. That’s it!” snapped the egoist. “That’s a parable of the general 
situation in England. And look at those brutes!” A huge household removals 
van was halted at a public-house. The men in charge were drinking beer 
from blue and white mugs. It seemed to me a pretty sight, but Penfentenyou 
said it represented Our National Attitude. 

Lord Lundie’s summer resting-place we learned was a farm, a little out of 
the village, up a hill round which curled a high hedged road. Only an 
initiated few spend their holidays at Credence Green, and they have trained 
the householders to keep the place select. Penfentenyou made a grievance 
of this as we walked up the lane, followed at a distance by the organ- 
grinder. 

“Suppose he is having a house-party,” he said: “Anything’s possible in 
this insane land.” 

Just at that minute we found ourselves opposite an empty villa. Its roof 
was of black slate, with bright unweathered ridge-tiling; its walls were of 
blood-coloured brick, cornered and banded with vermiculated stucco work, 
and there was cobalt, magenta, and purest apple-green window-glass on 


either side of the front door. The whole was fenced from the road by a low, 
brick-pillared, flint wall, topped with a cast-iron Gothic rail, picked out in 
blue and gold. 

Tight beds of geranium, calceolaria, and lobelia speckled the glass-plat, 
from whose centre rose one of the finest araucarias (its other name by the 
way is “monkey-puzzler”), that it has ever been my lot to see. It must have 
been full thirty feet high, and its foliage exquisitely answered the iron 
railings. Such bijou ne plus ultras, replete with all the amenities, do not, as I 
pointed out to Penfentenyou, transpire outside of England. 

A hedge, swinging sharp right, flanked the garden, and above it on a 
slope of daisy-dotted meadows we could see Lord Lundie’s tiled and half- 
timbered summer farmhouse. Of a sudden we heard voices behind the tree 
— the fine full tones of the unembarrassed English, speaking to their equals 
— that tore through the hedge like sleet through rafters. 

“That it is not called ‘monkey-puzzler’ for nothing, I willingly concede” 
— this was a rich and rolling note — ”but on the other hand — ” 

“T submit, me lud, that the name implies that it might, could, would, or 
should be ascended by a monkey, and not that the ascent is a physical 
impossibility. I believe one of our South American spider monkeys 
wouldn’t hesitate... By Jove, it might be worth trying, if — ” 

This was a crisper voice than the first. A third, higher-pitched, and full of 
pleasant affectations, broke in. 

“Oh, practical men, there is no ape here. Why do you waste one of God’s 
own days on unprofitable discussion? Give me a match!” 

“Tve a good mind to make you demonstrate in your own person. Come 
on, Bubbles! We’ll make Jimmy climb!” 

There was a sound of scuffling, broken by squeaks from Jimmy of the 
high voice. I turned back and drew Penfentenyou into the side of the 
flanking hedge. I remembered to have read in a society paper that Lord 
Lundie’s lesser name was “Bubbles.” 

“What are they doing?” Penfentenyou said sharply. “Drunk?” 

“Just playing! Superabundant vitality of the Race, you know. We’ll watch 
‘em,” I answered. The noise ceased. 

“My deliver,” Jimmy gasped. “The ram caught in the thicket, and — I’m 
the only one who can talk Neapolitan! Leggo my collar!” He cried aloud in 
a foreign tongue, and was answered from the gate. 

“Tt’s the Calvinistic organ-grinder,” I whispered. I had already found a 
practicable break at the bottom of the hedge. “They’re going to try to make 
the monkey climb, I believe.” 


“Here — let me look!” Penfentenyou flung himself down, and rooted till 
he too broke a peep-hole. We lay side by side commanding the entire 
garden at ten yards’ range. 

“You know ‘em?” said Penfentenyou, as I made some noise or other. 

“By sight only. The big fellow in flannels is Lord Lundie; the light-built 
one with the yellow beard painted his picture at the last Academy: He’s a 
swell R.A., James Loman.” 

“And the brown chap with the hands?” 

“Tomling, Sir Christopher Tomling, the South American engineer who 
built the — ” 

“San Juan Viaduct. I know,” said Penfentenyou. “We ought to have had 
him with us.... Do you think a monkey would climb the tree?” 

The organ-grinder at the gate fenced his beast with one arm as Jimmy- 
talked. 

“Don’t show off your futile accomplishments,” said Lord Lundie. “Tell 
him it’s an experiment. Interest him!” 

“Shut up, Bubbles. You aren’t in court,” Jimmy replied. “This needs 
delicacy. Giuseppe says — ” 

“Interest the monkey,” the brown engineer interrupted. “He won’t climb 
for love. Cut up to the house and get some biscuits, Bubbles — sugar ones 
and an orange or two. No need to tell our womenfolk.” 

The huge white figure lobbed off at a trot which would not have 
disgraced a boy of seventeen. I gathered from something Jimmy let fall that 
the three had been at Harrow together. 

“That Tomling has a head on his Shoulders,” muttered Penfentenyou. 
“Pity we didn’t get him for the Colony. But the question is, will the monkey 
climb?” 

“Be quick, Jimmy. Tell the man we’ll give him five bob for the loan of 
the beast. Now run the organ under the tree, and we’ll dress it when 
Bubbles comes back,” Sir Christopher cried. 

“T’ve often wondered,” said Penfentenyou, “whether it would puzzle a 
monkey?” He had forgotten the needs of his Growing Nation, and was 
earnestly parting the white-thorn stems with his fingers. 
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Giuseppe and Jimmy did as they were told, the monkey following them 
with a wary and malignant eye. 

“Here’s a discovery,” said Jimmy. “The singing part of this organ comes 
off the wheels.” He spoke volubly to the proprietor. “Oh, it’s so as Giuseppe 
can take it to his room o’ nights. And play it. D’you hear that? The organ- 


grinder, after his day’s crime, plays his accursed machine for love. For love, 
Chris! And Michael Angelo was one of ‘em!” 

“Don’t jaw! Tell him to take the beast’s petticoat off,’ said Sir 
Christopher Tomling. 

Lord Lundie returned, very little winded, through a gap higher up the 
hedge. 

“They’re all out, thank goodness!” he cried, “but I’ve raided what I 
could. Macrons glaces, candied fruit, and a bag of oranges.” 

“Excellent!” said the world-renowned contractor. 

“Jimmy, you’re the light-weight; jump up on the organ and impale these 
things on the leaves as I hand ‘em!” 

“T see,” said Jimmy, capering like a springbuck. “Upward and onward, 
eh? First, he’ll reach out for — how infernal prickly these leaves are! — 
this biscuit. Next we’ll lure him on — (that’s about the reach of his arm) — 
with the marron glare, and then he’ll open out this orange. How human! 
How like your ignoble career, Bubbles!” 

With care and elaboration they ornamented that tree’s lower branches 
with sugar-topped biscuits, oranges, bits of banana, and marrons glares till 
it looked very ape’s path to Paradise. 

“Unchain the Gyascutis!” said Sir Christopher commandingly. Giuseppe 
placed the monkey atop of the organ, where the beast, misunderstanding, 
stood on his head. 

“He’s throwing himself on the mercy of the Court, me lud,” said Jimmy. 
“No — now he’s interested. Now he’s reaching after higher things. What 
wouldn’t I give to have here” (he mentioned a name not unhonoured in 
British Art). “Ambition plucking apples of Sodom!” (the monkey had 
pricked himself and was swearing). “Genius hampered by Convention? Oh, 
there’s a whole bushelful of allegories in it!” 

“Give him time. He’s balancing the probabilities,” said Lord Lundie. 

The three closed round the monkey, — hanging on his every motion with 
an earnestness almost equal to ours. The great judge’s head — seamed and 
vertical forehead, iron mouth, and pike-like under-jaw, all set on that thick 
neck rising out of the white flannelled collar — was thrown against the 
puckered green silk of the organ-front as it might have been a cameo of 
Titus. Jimmy, with raised eyes and parted lips, fingered his grizzled 
chestnut beard, and I was near enough to-note, the capable beauty of his 
hands. Sir Christopher stood a little apart, his arms folded behind his back, 
one heavy brown boot thrust forward, chin in as curbed, and black 
eyebrows lowered to shade the keen eyes. 


Giuseppe’s dark face between flashing earrings, a twisted rag of red and 
yellow silk round his throat, turned from the reaching yearning monkey to 
the pink and white biscuits spiked on the bronzed leafage. And upon them 
all fell the serious and workmanlike sun of an English summer forenoon. 

“Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel!” said Lord Lundie suddenly in a 
voice that made me think of Black Caps. I do not know what the monkey 
thought, because at that instant he leaped off the organ and disappeared. 

There was a clash of broken glass behind the tree. 

The monkey’s face, distorted with passion, appeared at an upper window 
of the house, and a starred hole in the stained-glass window to the left of 
‘the front door showed the first steps of his upward path. 

“We’ve got to catch him,” cried Sir Christopher. “Come along!” 

They pushed at the door, which was unlocked. 

“Yes. But consider the ethics of the case,” said Jimmy. “Isn’t this 
burglary or something, Bubbles?” 

“Settle that when he’s caught,” said Sir Christopher. “We’re responsible 
for the beast.” 

A furious clanging of bells broke out of the empty house, followed by 
muffed gurglings and trumpetings. 

“What the deuce is that?” I asked, half aloud. 

“The plumbing, of course,” said Penfentenyou. “What a pity! I believe 
he’d have climbed if Lord Lundie hadn’t put him off!” 

“Wait a moment, Chris,” said Jimmy the interpreter; “Guiseppe says he 
may answer to the music of his infancy. Giuseppe, therefore, will go in with 
the organ. Orpheus with his lute, you know. Avante, Orpheus! There’s no 
Neapolitan for bathroom, but I fancy your friend is there.” 

“T’m not going into another man’s house with a hurdy-gurdy,” said Lord 
Lundie, recoiling, as Giuseppe unshipped the working mechanism of the 
organ (it developed a hang-down leg) from its wheels, slipped a strap round 
his shoulders, and gave the handle a twist. 

“Don’t be a cad, Bubbles,” was Jimmy’s answer. “You couldn’t leave us 
now if you were on the Woolsack. Play, Orpheus! The Cadi accompanies.” 
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With a whoop, a buzz, and a crash, the organ sprang to life under the 
hand of Giuseppe, and the procession passed through the rained-to-imitate- 
walnut front door. A moment later we saw the monkey ramping on the roof. 

“He’ll be all over the township in a minute if we don’t head him,” said 
Penfentenyou, leaping to his feet, and crashing into the garden. We headed 
him with pebbles till he retired through a window to the tuneful reminder 


that he had left a lot of little things behind him. As we passed the front door 
it swung open, and showed Jimmy the artist sitting at the bottom of a 
newly-cleaned staircase. He waggled his hands at us, and when we entered 
we saw that the man was stricken speechless. His eyes grew red — red like 
a ferret’s — and what little breath he had whistled shrilly. At first we 
thought it was a fit, and then we saw that it was mirth — the inopportune 
mirth of the Artistic Temperament. 

The house palpitated to an infamous melody punctuated by the stump of 
the barrel-organ’s one leg, as Giuseppe, above, moved from room to room 
after his rebel slave. Now and again a floor shook a little under the 
combined rushes of Lord Lundie and Sir Christopher Tomling, who gave 
many and contradictory orders. But when they could they cursed Jimmy 
with splendid thoroughness. 

“Have you anything to do with the house?” panted Jimmy at last. 
“Because we’re using it just now.” He gulped. “And I’m ah — keeping 
cave.” 

“All right,” said Penfentenyou, and shut the hall door. 

“Jimmy, you unspeakable blackguard, Jimmy, you cur! You coward!” 
(Lord Lundie’s voice overbore the flood of melody.) “Come up here! 
Giussieppe’s saying something we don’t understand.” 

Jimmy listened and interpreted between hiccups. 

“He says you’d better play the organ, Bubbles, and let him do the 
stalking. The monkey knows him.” 

“By Jove, he’s quite right,” said Sir Christopher from the landing. “Take 
it, Bubbles, at once.” 

“My God!” said Lord Lundie in horror. 

The chase reverberated over our heads, from the attics to the first floor 
and back again. Bodies and Voices met in collision and argument, and once 
or twice the organ hit walls and doors. Then it broke forth in a new manner. 





“The chase reverberated over our beads, 
from the atlics to the first foor 
eod back aguin” 


“He’s playing it,” said Jimmy. “I know his acute Justinian ear. Are you 
fond of music?” 

“T think Lord Lundie plays very well for a beginner,” I ventured. 

“Ah! That’s the trained legal intellect. Like mastering a brief. I haven’t 
got it.” He wiped his eyes and shook. 

“Hi!” said Penfentenyou, looking through the stained glass window down 
the garden. “What’s that!” 
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A household removals van, in charge of four men, had halted at the gate. 
A husband and his wife householders beyond question — quavered 
irresolutely up the path. He looked tired. She was certainly cross. In all this 
haphazard world the last couple to understand a scientific experiment. 

I laid hands on Jimmy — the clamour above drowning speech and with 
Penfentenyou’s aid, propped him against the window, that he should see. 

He saw, nodded, fell as an umbrella can fall, and kneeling, beat his 
forehead on the shut door. Penfentenyou slid the bolt. 

The furniture men reinforced the two figures on the path, and advanced, 
spreading generously. 

“Hadn’t we better warn them up-stairs?” I suggested: 

“No. Pl die first!” said Jimmy. “I’m pretty near it now. Besides, they 
called me names.” 


I turned from the Artist to the Administrator. 

“Coeteris paribus, I think we’d better be going,” said Penfentenyou, 
dealer in crises. 

“Ta — take me with you,” said Jimmy. “I’ve no reputation to lose, but I’d 
like to watch ‘em from — er — outside the picture.” 

“There’s always a modus viviendi,” Penfentenyou murmured, and tiptoed 
along the hall to a back door, which he opened quite silently. We passed 
into a tangle of gooseberry bushes where, at his statesmanlike example, we 
crawled on all fours, and regained the hedge. 

Here we lay up, secure in our alibi. 

“But your firm,” — the woman was wailing to the furniture removals 
men — ”your firm promised me everything should be in yesterday. And it’s 
to-day! You should have been here yesterday!” 

“The last tenants ain’t out yet, lydy,” said one of them. 

Lord Lundie was rapidly improving in technique, though organ-grinding, 
unlike the Law, is more of a calling than a trade, and he hung occasionally 
on a dead centre. Giuseppe, I think, was singing, but I could not understand 
the drift of Sir Christopher’s remarks. They were Spanish. 

The woman said something we did not catch. 

“You might ‘ave sub-let it,” the man insisted. “Or your gentleman ‘ere 
might.” 

“But I didn’t. Send for the Police at once.” 

“T wouldn’t do that, lydy. They’re only fruit pickers on a beano. They 
aren’t particular where they sleep.” 

“D’you mean they’ve been sleeping there? I only had it cleaned last 
week. Get them out.” 

“Oh, if you say so, we’ ll ‘ave ‘em out of it in two twos. Alf, fetch me the 
spare swingle-bar.” 

“Don’t! You’ll knock the paint off the door. Get them out!” 

“What the ‘ell else am I trying to do for you, lydy?” the man answered 
with pathos; but the woman wheeled on her mate. 

“Edward! They’re all drunk here, and they’re all mad there. Do 
something!” she said. 

Edward took one short step forward, and sighed “Hullo!” in the direction 
of the turbulent house. The woman walked up and down, the very figure of 
Domestic Tragedy. The furniture men swayed a little on their heels, and — 

“Got him!” The shout rang through all the windows at once. It was 
followed by a blood-hound-like bay from Sir Christopher, a maniacal 
prestissimo on the organ, and loud cries, for Jimmy. But Jimmy, at my side, 


rolled his congested eyeballs, owl-wise. 
“T never knew them,” he said. “I’m an orphan.” 
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The front, door opened, and the three came forth to short-lived triumph. I 
had never before seen a Law Lord dressed as for tennis, with a stump-leg 
barrel-organ strapped to his shoulder. But it is a shy bird in this plumage. 
Lord Lundie strove to disembarrass himself of his accoutrements much as 
an ill-trained Punch and Judy dog tries to escape backwards through his 
frilled collar. Sir Christopher, covered with limewash, cherished a bleeding 
thumb, and the almost crazy monkey tore at Giuseppe’s hair. 

The men on both sides reeled, but the woman stood her ground. “Idiots!” 
she said, and once more, “Idiots!” 

I could have gladdened a few convicts of my acquaintance with a 
photograph of Lord Lundie at that instant. 

“Madam,” he began, wonderfully preserving the roll in his voice, “it was 
a monkey.” 

Sir Christopher sucked his thumb and nodded. 

“Take it away and go,” she replied. “Go away!” 

I would have gone, and gladly, on this permission, but these still strong 
men must ever be justifying themselves. Lord Lundie turned to the 
husband, who for the first time spoke. 

“I have rented this house. I am moving in,” he said. 

“We ought to have been in yesterday,” the woman interrupted. 

“Yes. We ought to have been in yesterday. Have you slept there 
overnight?” said the man peevishly. 

“No; I assure you we haven’t,” said Lord Lundie. 

“Then go away. Go quite away,” cried the woman. 


They went — in single file down the path. They went silently, 
restrapping the organ on its wheels, and rechaining the monkey to the 
organ. 


“Damn it all!” said Penfentenyou. “They do face the music, and they do 
stick by each other in private life!” 

“Ties of Common Funk,” I answered. Giuseppe ran to the gate and fled 
back to the possible world. Lord Lundie and Sir Christopher, constrained by 
tradition, paced slowly. 

Then it came to pass that the woman, who walked behind them, lifted up 
her eyes, and beheld the tree which they had dressed. 

“Stop!” she called; and they stopped. “Who did that?” 

There was no answer. The Eternal Bad Boy in every man hung its head 


before the Eternal Mother in every woman. 

“Who put these disgusting things there?” she repeated. 

Suddenly Penfentenyou, Premier of his Colony in all but name, left 
Jimmy and me, and appeared at the gate. (If he is not turned out of office, 
that is how he will appear on the Day of Armageddon.) 

“Well done you!” he cried zealously, and doffed his hat to the woman. 
“Have you any children, madam?” he demanded. 

“Yes, two. They should have been here to-day. The firm promised — ” 

“Then we’re not a minute too soon. That monkey escaped. It was a very 
dangerous beast. ‘Might have frightened your children into fits. All the 
organ-grinder’s fault! A most lucky thing these gentlemen caught it when 
they did. I hope you aren’t badly mauled, Sir Christopher?” Shaken as I was 
(I wanted to get away and laugh) I could not but admire the scoundrel’s 
consummate tact in leading his second highest trump. An ass would have 
introduced Lord Lundie and they would not have believed him. 

It took the trick. The couple smiled, and gave respectful thanks for their 
deliverance by such hands from such perils. 

“Not in the least,” said Lord Lundie. “Anybody — any father would have 
done as much, and pray don’t apologize your mistake was quite natural.” A 
furniture man sniggered here, and Lord Lundie rolled an Eye of Doom on 
their ranks. “By the way, if you have trouble with these persons — they 
seem to have taken as much as is good for them — please let me know. Er 
— Good morning!” 

They turned into the lane. 

“Heavens!” said Jimmy, brushing himself down. “Who’s that real man 
with the real head?” and we hurried after them, for they were running 
unsteadily, squeaking like rabbits as they ran. We overtook them in a little 
nut wood half a mile up the road, where they had turned aside, and were 
rolling. So we rolled with them, and ceased not till we had arrived at the 
extremity of exhaustion. 

“You — you saw it all, then?” said Lord Lundie, rebuttoning his 
nineteen-inch collar. 

“T saw it was a vital question from the first,” responded Penfentenyou, 
and blew his nose. 

“Tt was. By the way, d’you mind telling me your name?” 

Summa. Penfentenyou’s Great Idea has gone through, a little chipped at 
the edges, but in fine and far-reaching shape. His Opposite Number worked 
at it like a mule — a bewildered mule, beaten from behind, coaxed from in 
front, and propped on either soft side by Lord Lundie of the compressed 


mouth and the searing tongue. 

Sir Christopher Tomling has been ravished from the Argentine, where, 
after all, he was but preparing trade-routes for hostile peoples, and now 
adorns the forefront of Penfentenyou’s Advisory Board. This was an 
unforeseen extra, as was Jimmy’s gratis full-length — (it will be in this 
year’s Academy) of Penfentenyou, who has returned to his own place. 

Now and again, from afar off, between the slam and bump of his shifting 
scenery, the glare of his manipulated limelight, and the controlled rolling of 
his thunder-drums, I catch his voice, lifted in encouragement and advice to 
his fellow-countrymen. He is quite sound on Ties of Sentiment, and — 
alone of Colonial Statesmen ventures to talk of the Ties of Common Funk. 

Herein I have my reward. 


THE PUZZLER 


The Celt in all his variants from Builth to Ballyhoo, 

His mental processes are plain — one knows what he will do, 
And can logically predicate his finish by his start: 

But the English — ah, the English! — they are quite a race apart. 


Their psychology is bovine, their outlook crude and rare; 
They abandon vital matters to be tickled with a straw; 
But the straw that they were tickled with — the chaff that 
they were fed with — 
They convert into a weaver’s beam to break their foeman’s head 
with. 


For undemocratic reasons and for motives not of State, 

They arrive at their conclusions — largely inarticulate. 

Being void of self-expression they confide their views to none; 

But sometimes, in a smoking-room, one learns why things were 
done. 


In telegraphic sentences, half swallowed at the ends, 

They hint a matter’s inwardness — and there the matter ends. 
And while the Celt is talking from Valencia to Kirkwall, 

The English — ah, the English! — don’t say anything at all! 


LITTLE FOXES 
A TALE OF THE GIHON HUNT 


A fox came out of his earth on the banks of the Great River Gihon, which 
waters Ethiopia. He saw a white man riding through the dry dhurra-stalks, 
and, that his destiny might be fulfilled, barked at him. 

The rider drew rein among the villagers round his stirrup. 

“What,” said he, “is that?” 

“That,” said the Sheikh of the village, “is a fox, O Excellency Our 
Governor.” 

“Tt is not, then, a jackal?” 

“No jackal, but Abu Hussein the father of cunning.” 

“Also,” the white man spoke half aloud, “I am Mudir of this Province.” 

“Tt is true,” they cried. “Ya, Saart el Mudir” (O Excellency Our 
Governor). 

The Great River Gihon, well used to the moods of kings, slid between his 
mile-wide banks toward the sea, while the Governor praised God in a loud 
and searching cry never before heard by the river. 

When he had lowered his right forefinger from behind his right ear, the 
villagers talked to him of their crops — barley, dhurrah, millet, onions, and 
the like. The Governor stood in his stirrups. North he looked up a strip of 
green cultivation a few hundred yards wide that lay like a carpet between 
the river and the tawny line of the desert. Sixty miles that strip stretched 
before him, and as many behind. At every half-mile a groaning water-wheel 
lifted the soft water from the river to the crops by way of a mud-built 
aqueduct. A foot or so wide was the water-channel; five foot or more high 
was the bank on which it ran, and its base was broad in proportion. Abu 
Hussein, misnamed the Father of Cunning, drank from the river below his 
earth, and his shadow was long in the low sun. He could not understand the 
loud cry which the Governor had cried. 

The Sheikh of the village spoke of the crops from which the rulers of all 
lands draw revenue; but the Governor’s eyes were fixed, between his 
horse’s ears, on the nearest water-channel. 

“Very like a ditch in Ireland,” he murmured, and smiled, dreaming of a 
razor-topped bank in distant Kildare. 

Encouraged by that smile, the Sheikh continued. “When crops fail it is 
necessary to remit taxation. Then it is a good thing, O Excellency Our 


Governor, that you come and see the crops which have failed, and discover 
that we have not lied.” 

“Assuredly.” The Governor shortened his reins. The horse cantered on, 
rose at the embankment of the water-channel, changed leg cleverly on top, 
and hopped down in a cloud of golden dust. 

Abu Hussein from his earth watched with interest. He had never before 
seen such things. 

“Assuredly,” the Governor repeated, and came back by the way he had 
gone. “It is always best to see for one’s self.” 

An ancient and still bullet-speckled stern-wheel steamer, with a barge 
lashed to her side, came round the river bend. She whistled to tell the 
Governor his dinner was ready, and the horse, seeing his fodder piled on the 
barge, whinnied back. 

“Moreover,” the Sheikh added, “in the days of the Oppression the Emirs 
and their creatures dispossessed many people of their lands. All up and 
down the river our people are waiting to return to their lawful fields.” 

“Judges have been appointed to settle that matter,” said the Governor. 
“They will presently come in steamers and hear the witnesses.” 

“Wherefore? Did the Judges kill the Emirs? We would rather be judged 
by the men who executed God’s judgment on the Emirs. We would rather 
abide by your decision, O Excellency Our Governor.” 

The Governor nodded. It was a year since he had seen the Emirs 
stretched close and still round the reddened sheepskin where lay El Mahdi, 
the Prophet of God. Now there remained no trace of their dominion except 
the old steamer, once part of a Dervish flotilla, which was his house and 
office. She sidled into the shore, lowered a plank, and the Governor 
followed his horse aboard. 

Lights burned on her till late, dully reflected in the river that tugged at 
her mooring-ropes. The Governor read, not for the first time, the 
administration reports of one John Jorrocks, M.F.H. 

“We shall need,” he said suddenly to his Inspector, “about ten couple. PH 
get ‘em when I go home. Yov’ll be Whip, Baker?” 

The Inspector, who was not yet twenty-five, signified his assent in the 
usual manner, while Abu Hussein barked at the vast desert moon. 

“Ha!” said the Governor, coming out in his pyjamas, “we’ll be giving 
you capivi in another three months, my friend.” 





It was four, as a matter of fact, ere a steamer with a melodious bargeful 
of hounds anchored at that landing. The Inspector leaped down among 


them, and the homesick wanderers received him as a brother. 

“Everybody fed ‘em everything on board ship, but they’re real dainty 
hounds at bottom,” the Governor explained. “That’s Royal you’ve got hold 
of — the pick of the bunch — and the bitch that’s got, hold of you — she’s 
a little excited — is May Queen. Merriman, out of Cottesmore Maudlin, 
you know.” 

“I know. ‘Grand old betch with the tan eyebrows,”‘ the Inspector cooed. 
“Oh, Ben! I shall take an interest in life now. Hark to ‘em! O hark!” 

Abu Hussein, under the high bank, went about his night’s work. An eddy 
carried his scent to the barge, and three villages heard the crash of music 
that followed. Even then Abu Hussein did not know better than to bark in 
reply. 

“Well, what about my Province?” the Governor asked. 

“Not so bad,” the Inspector answered, with Royal’s head between his 
knees. “Of course, all the villages want remission of taxes, but, as far as I 
can see, the whole country’s stinkin’ with foxes. Our trouble will be 
choppin’ ‘em in cover. I’ve got a list of the only villages entitled to any 
remission. What d’you call this flat-sided, blue-mottled beast with the 
jowl?” 

“Beagle-boy. I have my doubts about him. Do you think we can get two 
days a week?” 

“Easy; and as many byes as you please. The Sheikh of this village here 
tells me that his barley has failed, and he wants a fifty per cent remission.” 

“We’ll begin with him to-morrow, and look at his crops as we go. 
Nothing like personal supervision,” said the Governor. 

They began at sunrise. The pack flew off the barge in every direction, 
and, after gambols, dug like terriers at Abu Hussein’s many earths. Then 
they drank themselves pot-bellied on Gihon water while the Governor and 
the Inspector chastised them with whips. Scorpions were added; for May 
Queen nosed one, and was removed to the barge lamenting. Mystery (a 
puppy, alas!) met a snake, and the blue-mottled Beagle-boy (never a dainty 
hound) ate that which he should have passed by. Only Royal, of the Belvoir 
tan head and the sad, discerning eyes, made any attempt to uphold the 
honour of England before the watching village. 

“You can’t expect everything,” said the Governor after breakfast. 

“We got it, though — everything except foxes. Have you seen May 
Queen’s nose?” said the Inspector. 

“And Mystery’s dead. We’ll keep ‘em coupled next time till we get well 
in among the crops. I say, what a babbling body-snatcher that Beagle-boy 
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is! Ought to be drowned!” 

“They bury people so damn casual hereabouts. Give him another 
chance,” the Inspector pleaded, not knowing that he should live to repent 
most bitterly. 

“Talkin’ of chances,” said the Governor, “this Sheikh lies about his barley 
bein’ a failure. If it’s high enough to hide a hound at this time of year, it’s 
all right. And he wants a fifty per cent remission, you said?” 

“You didn’t go on past the melon patch where I tried to turn Wanderer. 
It’s all burned up from there on to the desert. His other water-wheel has 
broken down, too,” the Inspector replied. 

“Very good. We’ ll split the difference and allow him twenty-five per cent 
off. Where’ll we meet to-morrow?” 

“There’s some trouble among the villages down the river about their 
land-titles. It’s good goin’ ground there, too,” the Inspector said. 

The next meet, then, was some twenty miles down the river, and the pack 
were not enlarged till they were fairly among the fields. Abu Hussein was 
there in force — four of him. Four delirious hunts of four minutes each — 
four hounds per fox — ended in four earths just above the river. All the 
village looked on. 

“We forgot about the earths. The banks are riddled with ‘em. This’ll 
defeat us,” said the Inspector. 

“Wait a moment!” The Governor drew forth a sneezing hound. “I’ve just 
remembered I’m Governor of these parts.” 

“Then turn out a black battalion to stop for us. We’ll need ‘em, old man.” 

The Governor straightened his back. “Give ear, O people!” he cried. “I 
make a new Law!” 

The villagers closed in. He called: — 

“Henceforward I will give one dollar to the man on whose land Abu 
Hussein is found. And another dollar” — he held up the coin — ”to the man 
on whose land these dogs shall kill him. But to the man on whose land Abu 
Hussein shall run into a hole such as is this hole, I will give not dollars, but 
a most unmeasurable beating. Is it understood?” 

“Our Excellency,” a man stepped forth, “on my land Abu Hussein was 
found this morning. Is it not so, brothers?” 

None denied. The Governor tossed him over four dollars without a word. 

“On my land they all went into their holes,” cried another. “Therefore I 
must be beaten.” 

“Not so. The land is mine, and mine are the beatings.” 

This second speaker thrust forward his shoulders already bared, and the 


villagers shouted. 

“Hullo! Two men anxious to be licked? There must be some swindle 
about the land,” said the Governor. Then in the local vernacular: “What are 
your rights to the beating?” 

As a river-reach changes beneath a slant of the sun, that which had been a 
scattered mob changed to a court of most ancient justice. The hounds tore 
and sobbed at Abu Hussein’s hearthstone, all unnoticed among the legs of 
the witnesses, and Gihon, also accustomed to laws, purred approval. 

“You will not wait till the Judges come up the river to settle the dispute?” 
said the Governor at last. 

“No!” shouted all the village save the man who had first asked to be 
beaten. “We will abide by Our Excellency’s decision. Let Our Excellency 
turn out the creatures of the Emirs who stole our land in the days of the 
Oppression.” 

“And thou sayest?” the Governor turned to the man who had first asked 
to be beaten. 

“T say 1 will wait till the wise Judges come down in the steamer. Then I 
will bring my many witnesses,” he replied. 

“He is rich. He will bring many witnesses,” the village Sheikh muttered. 

“No need. Thy own mouth condemns thee!” the Governor cried. “No 
man lawfully entitled to his land would wait one hour before entering upon 
it. Stand aside!” The man, fell back, and the village jeered him. 

The second claimant stooped quickly beneath the lifted hunting-crop. 
The village rejoiced. 

“Oh, Such an one; Son of such an one,” said the Governor, prompted by 
the Sheikh, “learn, from the day when I send the order, to block up all the 
holes where Abu Hussein may hide on — thy — land!” 

The light flicks ended. The man stood up triumphant. By that accolade 
had the Supreme Government acknowledged his title before all men. 

While the village praised the perspicacity of the Governor, a naked, 
pock-marked child strode forward to the earth, and stood on one leg, 
unconcerned as a young stork. 

“Hal” he said, hands behind his back. “This should be blocked up with 
bundles of dhurra stalks — or, better, bundles of thorns.” 

“Better thorns,” said the Governor. “Thick ends innermost.” 

The child nodded gravely and squatted on the sand. 

“An evil day for thee, Abu Hussein,” he shrilled into the mouth of the 
earth. “A day of obstacles to thy flagitious returns in the morning.” 

“Who is it?” the Governor asked the Sheikh. “It thinks.” 


“Farag the Fatherless. His people were slain in the days of the 
Oppression. The man to whom Our Excellency has awarded the land is, as 
it were, his maternal uncle.” 

“Will it come with me and feed the big dogs?” said the Governor. 

The other peering children drew back. “Run!” they cried. “Our 
Excellency will feed Farag to the big dogs.” 

“T will come,” said Farag. “And I will never go.” He threw his arm round 
Royal’s neck, and the wise beast licked his face. 

“Binjamin, by Jove!” the Inspector cried. 

“No!” said the Governor. “I believe he has the makings of a James Pigg!” 

Farag waved his hand to his uncle, and led Royal on to the barge. The 
rest of the pack followed. 





Gihon, that had seen many sports, learned to know the Hunt barge well. 
He met her rounding his bends on grey December dawns to music wild and 
lamentable as the almost forgotten throb of Dervish drums, when, high 
above Royal’s tenor bell, sharper even than lying Beagle-boy’s falsetto 
break, Farag chanted deathless war against Abu Hussein and all his seed. At 
sunrise the river would shoulder her carefully into her place, and listen to 
the rush and scutter of the pack fleeing up the gang-plank, and the tramp of 
the Governor’s Arab behind them. They would pass over the brow into the 
dewless crops where Gihon, low and shrunken, could only guess what they 
were about when Abu Hussein flew down the bank to scratch at a stopped 
earth, and flew back into the barley again. As Farag had foretold, it was evil 
days for Abu Hussein ere he learned to take the necessary steps and to get 
away crisply. Sometimes Gihon saw the whole procession of the Hunt 
silhouetted against the morning-blue, bearing him company for many merry 
miles. 





“Sometimes Gihon saw the whole procession of the Hunt 
silhouetted against the morning-blue ” 


At every half mile the horses and the donkeys jumped the water-channels 
— up, on, change your leg, and off again like figures in a zoetrope, till they 
grew small along the line of waterwheels. Then Gibon waited their rustling 
return through the crops, and took them to rest on his bosom at ten o’clock. 
While the horses ate, and Farag slept with his head on Royal’s flank, the 
Governor and his Inspector worked for the good of the Hunt and his 
Province. 

After a little time there was no need to beat any man for neglecting his 
earths. The steamer’s destination was telegraphed from waterwheel to 
waterwheel, and the villagers stopped out and put to according. If an earth 
were overlooked, it meant some dispute as to the ownership of the land, and 
then and there the Hunt checked and settled it in this wise: The Governor 
and the Inspector side by side, but the latter half a horse’s length to the rear; 
both bare-shouldered claimants well in front; the villagers half-mooned 
behind them, and Farag with the pack, who quite understood the 
performance, sitting down on the left. Twenty minutes were enough to settle 
the most complicated case, for, as the Governor said to a judge on the 
steamer, “One gets at the truth in a hunting-field a heap quicker than in your 
lawcourts.” 

“But when the evidence is conflicting?” the Judge suggested. 

“Watch the field. They’ll throw tongue fast enough if you’re running a 
wrong scent. You’ve never had an appeal from one of my decisions yet.” 


The Sheikhs on horseback — the lesser folk on clever donkeys — the 
children so despised by Farag soon understood that villages which repaired 
their waterwheels and channels stood highest in the Governor’s favour. He 
bought their barley, for his horses. 

“Channels,” he said, “are necessary that we may all jump them. They are 
necessary, moreover, for the crops. Let there be many wheels and sound 
channels — and much good barley.” 

“Without money,” replied an aged Sheikh, “there are no waterwheels.” 

“T will lend the money,” said the Governor. 

“At what interest, O Our Excellency?” 

“Take you two of May Queen’s puppies to bring up in your village in 
such a manner that they do not eat filth, nor lose their hair, nor catch fever 
from lying in the sun, but become wise hounds.” 

“Like Ray-yal — not like Bigglebai?” (Already it was an insult along the 
River to compare a man to the shifty anthropophagous blue-mottled 
harrier. ) 

“Certainly, like Ray-yal — not in the least like Bigglebai. That shall be 
the interest on the loan. Let the puppies thrive and the waterwheel be built, 
and I shall be content,” said the Governor. 

“The wheel shall be built, but, O Our Excellency, if by God’s favour the 
pups grow to be well-smelters, not filth-eaters, not unaccustomed to their 
names, not lawless, who will do them and me justice at the time of judging 
the young dogs?” 

“Hounds, man, hounds! Ha-wands, O Sheikh, we call them in their 
manhood.” 

“The ha-wands when they are judged at the Sha-ho. I have unfriends 
down the river to whom Our Excellency has also entrusted ha-wands to 
bring up.” 

“Puppies, man! Pah-peaz we call them, O Sheikh, in their childhood.” 

“Pah-peat. My enemies may judge my pah-peaz unjustly at the Sha-ho. 
This must be thought of.” 

“T see the obstacle. Hear now! If the new waterwheel is built in a month 
without oppression, thou, O Sheikh, shalt be named one of the judges to 
judge the pah-peaz at the Sha-ho. Is it understood?” 

“Understood. We will build the wheel. I and my seed are responsible for 
the repayment of the loan. Where are my pah-peaz? If they eat fowls, must 
they on any account eat the feathers?” 

“On no account must they eat the feathers. Farag in the barge will tell 
thee how they are to live.” 


There is no instance of any default on the Governor’s personal and 
unauthorized loans, for which they called him the Father of Waterwheels. 
But the first puppyshow at the capital needed enormous tact and the 
presence of a black battalion ostentatiously drilling in the barrack square to 
prevent trouble after the prize-giving. 

But who can chronicle the glories of the Gihon Hunt — or their shames? 
Who remembers the kill in the market-place, when the Governor bade the 
assembled sheikhs and warriors observe how the hounds would instantly 
devour the body of Abu Hussein; but how, when he had scientifically 
broken it up, the weary pack turned from it in loathing, and Farag wept 
because he said the world’s face had been blackened? What men who have 
not yet ridden beyond the sound of any horn recall the midnight run which 
ended — Beagleboy leading — among tombs; the hasty whip-off, and the 
oath, taken Abo e bones, to forget the worry? The desert run, when Abu 
Hussein forsook the cultivation, and made a six-mile point to earth in a 
desolate khor — when strange armed riders on camels swooped out of a 
ravine, and instead of giving battle, offered to take the tired hounds home 
on their beasts. Which they did, and vanished. 

Above all, who remembers the death of Royal, when a certain Sheikh 
wept above the body of the stainless hound as it might have been his son’s 
— and that day the Hunt rode no more? The badly-kept log-book says little 
of this, but at the end of their second season (forty-nine brace) appears the 
dark entry: “New blood badly wanted. They are beginning to listen to 
beagle-boy.” 





The Inspector attended to the matter when his leave fell due. 

“Remember,” said the Governor, “you must get us the best blood in 
England — real, dainty hounds — expense no object, but don’t trust your 
own judgment. Present my letters of introduction, and take what they give 
you.” 

The Inspector presented his letters in a society where they make much of 
horses, more of hounds, and are tolerably civil to men who can ride. They 
passed him from house to house, mounted him according to his merits, and 
fed him, after five years of goat chop and Worcester sauce, perhaps a 
thought too richly. 

The seat or castle where he made his great coup does not much matter. 
Four Masters of Foxhounds were at table, and in a mellow hour the 
Inspector told them stories of the Gihon Hunt. He ended: “Ben said I wasn’t 
to trust my own judgment about hounds, but I think there ought to be a 


special tariff for Empire-makers.” 

As soon as his hosts could speak, they reassured him on this point. 

“And now tell us about your first puppy-show all over again,” said one. 

“And about the earth-stoppin’. Was that all Ben’s own invention?” said 
another. 

“Wait a moment,” said a large, clean-shaven man — not an M.F.H. — at 
the end of the table. “Are your villagers habitually beaten by your Governor 
when they fail to stop foxes’ holes?” 

The tone and the phrase were enough even if, as the Inspector confessed 
afterwards, the big, blue double-chinned man had not looked so like 
Beagle-boy. He took him on for the honour of Ethiopia. 

“We only hunt twice a week — sometimes three times. I’ve never known 
a man chastised more than four times a week unless there’s a bye.” 

The large loose-lipped man flung his napkin down, came round the table, 
cast himself into the chair next the Inspector, and leaned forward earnestly, 
so that he breathed in the Inspector’s face. 

“Chastised with what?” he said. 

“With the kourbash — on the feet. A kourbash is a strip of old hippo-hide 
with a sort of keel on it, like the cutting edge of a boar’s tusk. But we use 
the rounded side for a first offender.” 

“And do any consequences follow this sort of thing? For the victim, I 
mean — not for you?” 

“Ve-ry rarely. Let me be fair. I’ve never seen a man die under the lash, 
but gangrene may set up if the kourbash has been pickled.” 

“Pickled in what?” All the table was still and interested. 

“In copperas, of course. Didn’t you know that” said the Inspector. 

“Thank God I didn’t.” The large man sputtered visibly. 

The Inspector wiped his face and grew bolder. 

“You mustn’t think we’re careless about our earthstoppers. We’ve a Hunt 
fund for hot tar. Tar’s a splendid dressing if the toe-nails aren’t beaten off. 
But huntin’ as large a country as we do, we mayn’t be back at that village 
for a month, and if the dressings ain’t renewed, and gangrene sets in, often 
as not you find your man pegging about on his stumps. We’ve a well- 
known local name for ‘em down the river. We call ‘em the Mudir’s Cranes. 
You see, I persuaded the Governor only to bastinado on one foot.” 

“On one foot? The Mudir’s Cranes!” The large man turned purple to the 
top of his bald head. “Would you mind giving me the local word for 
Mudir’s Cranes?” 

From a too well-stocked memory the Inspector drew one short adhesive 


word which surprises by itself even unblushing Ethiopia. He spelt it out, 
saw the large man write it down on his cuff and withdraw. Then the 
Inspector translated a few of its significations and implications to the four 
Masters of Foxhounds. He left three days later with eight couple of the best 
hounds in England — a free and a friendly and an ample gift from four 
packs to the Gihon Hunt. He had honestly meant to undeceive the large blue 
mottled man, but somehow forgot about it. 

The new draft marks a new chapter in the Hunt’s history. From an 
isolated phenomenon in a barge it became a permanent institution with 
brick-built kennels ashore, and an influence social, political, and 
administrative, co-terminous with the boundaries of the province. Ben, the 
Governor, departed to England, where he kept a pack of real dainty hounds, 
but never ceased to long for the old lawless lot. His successors were ex- 
officio Masters of the Gihon Hunt, as all Inspectors were Whips. For one 
reason; Farag, the kennel huntsman, in khaki and puttees, would obey 
nothing under the rank of an Excellency, and the hounds would obey no one 
but Farag; for another, the best way of estimating crop returns and revenue 
was by riding straight to hounds; for a third, though Judges down the river 
issued signed and sealed land-titles to all lawful owners, yet public opinion 
along the river never held any such title valid till it had been confirmed, 
according to precedent, by the Governor’s hunting crop in the hunting field, 
above the wilfully neglected earth. True, the ceremony had been cut down 
to three mere taps on the shoulder, but Governors who tried to evade that 
much found themselves and their office compassed about with a great cloud 
of witnesses who took up their time with lawsuits and, worse still, neglected 
the puppies. The older sheikhs, indeed, stood out for the unmeasurable 
beatings of the old days — the sharper the punishment, they argued, the 
surer the title; but here the hand of modern progress was against them, and 
they contented themselves with telling tales of Ben the first Governor, 
whom they called the Father of Waterwheels, and of that heroic age when 
men, horses, and hounds were worth following. 

This same Modern Progress which brought dog biscuit and brass water- 
taps to the kennels was at work all over the world. Forces, Activities, and 
Movements sprang into being, agitated themselves, coalesced, and, in one 
political avalanche, overwhelmed a bewildered, and not in the least 
intending it, England. The echoes of the New Era were borne into the 
Province on the wings of inexplicable cables. The Gihon Hunt read 
speeches and sentiments, and policies which amazed them, and they 
thanked God, prematurely, that their Province was too far off, too hot, and 


too hard worked to be reached by those speakers or their policies. But they, 
with others, under-estimated the scope and purpose of the New Era. 

One by one, the Provinces of the Empire were hauled up and baited, hit 
and held, lashed under the belly, and forced back on their haunches for the 
amusement of their new masters in the parish of Westminster. One by one 
they fell away, sore and angry, to compare stripes with each other at the 
ends of the uneasy earth. Even so the Gihon Hunt, like Abu Hussein in the 
old days, did not understand. Then it reached them through the Press that 
they habitually flogged to death good revenue-paying cultivators who 
neglected to stop earths; but that the few, the very few who did not die 
under hippohide whips soaked in copperas, walked about on their 
gangrenous ankle-bones, and were known in derision as the Mudir’s 
Cranes. The charges were vouched for in the House of Commons by a Mr. 
Lethabie Groombride, who had formed a Committee, and was 
disseminating literature: The Province groaned; the Inspector — now an 
Inspector of Inspectors — whistled. He had forgotten the gentleman who 
sputtered in people’s faces. 

“He shouldn’t have looked so like Beagle-boy!” was his sole defence 
when he met the Governor at breakfast on the steamer after a meet. 

“You shouldn’t have joked with an animal of that class,” said Peter the 
Governor. “Look what Farag has brought me!” 

It was a pamphlet, signed on behalf of a Committee by a lady secretary, 
but composed by some person who thoroughly understood the language of 
the Province. After telling the tale of the beatings, it recommended all the 
beaten to institute criminal proceedings against their Governor, and, as soon 
as might be, to rise against English oppression and tyranny. Such 
documents were new in Ethiopia in those days. 

The Inspector read the last half page. “But — but,” he stammered, “this 
is impossible. White men don’t write this sort of stuff.” 

“Don’t they, just?” said the Governor. “They get made Cabinet Ministers 
for doing it too. I went home last year. I know.” 

“Tt’ll blow over,” said the Inspector weakly. 

“Not it. Groombride is coming down here to investigate the matter in a 
few days.” 

“For himself?” 

“The Imperial Government’s behind him. Perhaps you’d like to look t my 
orders.” The Governor laid down an uncoded cable. The whiplash to it ran: 
“You will afford Mr. Groombride every facility for his inquiry, and will be 
held responsible that no obstacles are put in his way to the fullest possible 


examination of any witnesses which he may consider necessary. He will be 
accompanied by his own interpreter, who must not be tampered with.” 

“That’s to me — Governor of the Province!” said Peter the Governor. 

“Tt seems about enough,” the Inspector answered. 

Farag, kennel-huntsman, entered the saloon, as was his privilege. 

“My uncle, who was beaten by the Father of Waterwheels, would 
approach, O Excellency,” he said, “and there are others on the bank.” 

“Admit,” said the Governor. 

There tramped aboard sheikhs and villagers to the number of seventeen. 
In each man’s hand was a copy of the pamphlet; in each man’s eye terror 
and uneasiness of the sort that Governors spend and are spent to clear away. 
Farag’s uncle, now Sheikh of the village, spoke: “It is written in this book, 
Excellency, that the beatings whereby we hold our lands are all valueless. It 
is written that every man who received such a beating from the Father of 
Waterwheels who slow the Emirs, should instantly begin a lawsuit, because 
the title to his land is not valid.” 

“Tt is so written. We do not wish lawsuits. We wish to hold the land as it 
was given to us after the days of the Oppression,” they cried. 

The Governor glanced at the Inspector. This was serious. To cast doubt 
on the ownership of land means, in Ethiopia, the letting in of waters, and 
the getting out of troops. 

“Your titles are good,” said the Governor. The Inspector confirmed with a 
nod. 

“Then what is the meaning of these writings which came from down the 
river where the Judges are?” Farag’s uncle waved his copy. “By whose 
order are we ordered to slay you, O Excellency Our Governor?” 

“Tt is not written that you are to slay me.” 

“Not in those very words, but if we leave an earth unstopped, it is the 
same as though we wished to save Abu Hussein from the hounds. These 
writings say: ‘Abolish your rulers.’ How can we abolish except we kill? We 
hear rumours of one who comes from down the river soon to lead us to 
kill.” 

“Fools!” said the Governor. “Your titles are good. This is madness!” 

“Tt is so written,” they answered like a pack. 

“Listen,” said the Inspector smoothly. “I know who caused the writings 
to be written and sent. He is a man of a blue-mottled jowl, in aspect like 
Bigglebai who ate unclean matters. He will come up the river and will give 
tongue about the beatings.” 

“Will he impeach our land-titles? An evil day for him!” 


“Go slow, Baker,” the Governor whispered. “They’ll kill him if they get 
scared about their land.” 

“T tell a parable.” The Inspector lit a cigarette. “Declare which of you 
took to walk the children of Milkmaid?” 

“Melik-meid First or Second?” said Farag quickly. 

“The second — the one which was lamed by the thorn.” 

“No — no. Melik-meid the Second strained her shoulder leaping my 
water-channel,” a sheikh cried. “Melik-meid the First was lamed by the 
thorns on the day when Our Excellency fell thrice.” 

“True — true. The second Melik-meid’s mate was Malvolio, the pied 
hound,” said the Inspector. 

“T had two of the second Melik-meid’s pups,” said Farag’s uncle. “They 
died of the madness in their ninth month.” 

“And how did they do before they died?” said the Inspector. 

“They ran about in the sun, and slavered at the mouth till they died.” 

“Wherefore?” 

“God knows. He sent the madness. It was no fault of mine.” 

“Thy own mouth hath answered thee.” The Inspector laughed. “It is with 
men as it is with dogs. God afflicts some with a madness. It is no fault of 
ours if such men run about in the sun and froth at the mouth. The man who 
is coming will emit spray from his mouth in speaking, and will always edge 
and push in towards his hearers. When ye see and hear him ye will 
understand that he is afflicted of God: being mad. He is in God’s hands.” 

“But our titles — are our titles to our lands good?” the crowd repeated. 

“Your titles are in my hands — they are good,” said the Governor. 

“And he who wrote the writings is an afflicted of God?” said Farag’s 
uncle. 

“The Inspector hath said it,” cried the Governor. “Ye will see when the 
man comes. O sheikhs and men, have we ridden together and walked 
puppies together, and bought and sold barley for the horses that after these 
years we should run riot on the scent of a madman — an afflicted of God?” 

“But the Hunt pays us to kill mad jackals,” said Farag’s uncle. “And he 
who questions my titles to my land — ” 

“Aahh! ‘Ware riot!” The Governor’s hunting-crop cracked like a three- 
pounder. “By Allah,” he thundered, “if the afflicted of God come to any 
harm at your hands, I myself will shoot every hound and every puppy, and 
the Hunt shall ride no more. On your heads be it. Go in peace, and tell the 
others.” 

“The Hunt shall ride no more,” said Farag’s uncle. “Then how can the 


land be governed? No — no, O Excellency Our Governor, we will not harm 
a hair on the head of the afflicted of God. He shall be to us as is Abu 
Hussein’s wife in the breeding season.” 

When they were gone the Governor mopped his forehead. 

“We must put a few soldiers in every village this Groombride visits, 
Baker. Tell ‘em to keep out of sight, and have an eye on the villagers. He’s 
trying ‘em rather high.” 

“O Excellency,” said the smooth voice of Farag, laying the Field and 
Country Life square on the table, “is the afflicted of God who resembles 
Bigglebai one with the man whom the Inspector met in the great house in 
England, and to whom he told the tale of the Mudir’s Cranes?” 

“The same man, Farag,” said the Inspector. 

“I have often heard the Inspector tell the tale to Our Excellency at 
feeding-time in the kennels; but since I am in the Government service I 
have never told it to my people. May I loose that tale among the villages?” 





The Governor nodded. “No harm,” said he. 

The details of Mr. Groombride’s arrival, with his interpreter, whom he 
proposed should eat with him at the Governor’s table, his allocution to the 
Governor on the New Movement, and the sins of Imperialism, I purposely 
omit. At three in the afternoon Mr. Groombride said: “I will go out now and 
address your victims in this village.” 

“Won’t you find it rather hot?” said the Governor. “They generally take 
‘a nap till sunset at this time of year.” 

Mr. Groombride’s large, loose lips set. “That,” he replied pointedly, 
“would be enough to decide me. I fear you have not quite mastered your 
instructions. May I ask you to send for my interpreter? I hope he has not 
been tampered with by your subordinates.” 

He was a yellowish boy called Abdul, who had well eaten and drunk with 
Farag. The Inspector, by the way, was not present at the meal. 

“At whatever risk, I shall go unattended,” said Mr. Groombride. “Your 
presence would cow them — from giving evidence. Abdul, my good friend, 
would you very kindly open the umbrella?” 

He passed up the gang-plank to the village, and with no more prelude 
than a Salvation Army picket in a Portsmouth slum, cried: “Oh, my 
brothers!” 

He did not guess how his path had been prepared. The village was widely 
awake. Farag, in loose, flowing garments, quite unlike a kennel huntsman’s 
khaki and puttees, leaned against the wall of his uncle’s house. “Come and 


see the afflicted of God,” he cried musically, “whose face, indeed, 
resembles that of Bigglebai.” 

The village came, and decided that on the whole Farag was right. 

“T can’t quite catch what they are saying,” said Mr. Groombride. 

“They saying they very much pleased to see you, Sar,” Adbul interpreted. 

“Then I do think they might have sent a deputation to the steamer; but I 
suppose they were frightened of the officials. Tell them not to be frightened, 
Abdul.” 

“He says you are not to be frightened,” Abdul explained. A child here 
sputtered with laughter. “Refrain from mirth,” Farag cried. “The afflicted of 
God is the guest of The Excellency Our Governor. We are responsible for 
every hair of his head.” 

“He has none,” a voice spoke. “He has the white and the shining mange.” 

“Now tell them what I have come for, Abdul, and please keep the 
umbrella well up. I think I shall reserve myself for my little vernacular 
speech at the end.” 

“Approach! Look! Listen!” Abdul chanted. “The afflicted of God will 
now make sport. Presently he will speak in your tongue, and will consume 
you with mirth. I have been his servant for three weeks. I will tell you about 
his undergarments and his perfumes for his head.” 

He told them at length. 

“And didst thou take any of his perfume bottles?” said Farag at the end. 

“T am his servant. I took two,” Abdul replied. 

“Ask him,” said Farag’s uncle, “what he knows about our land-titles. Ye 
young men are all alike.” He waved a pamphlet. Mr. Groombride smiled to 
see how the seed sown in London had borne fruit by Gihon. Lo! All the 
seniors held copies of the pamphlet. 

“He knows less than a buffalo. He told me on the steamer that he was 
driven out of his own land by Demah-Kerazi which is a devil inhabiting 
crowds and assemblies,” said Abdul. 

“Allah between us and evil!” a woman cackled from the darkness of a 
hut. “Come in, children, he may have the Evil Eye.” 

“No, my aunt,” said Farag. “No afflicted of God has an evil eye. Wait till 
ye hear his mirth-provoking speech which he will deliver. I have heard it 
twice from Abdul.” 

“They seem very quick to grasp the point. How far have you got, 
Abdul?” 

“All about the beatings, sar. They are highly interested.” 

“Don’t forget about the local self-government, and please hold the 


umbrella over me. It is hopeless to destroy unless one first builds up.” 

“He may not have the Evil Eye,” Farag’s uncle grunted, “but his devil led 
him too certainly to question my land-title. Ask him whether he still doubts 
my land-title>” 

“Or mine, or mine?” cried the elders. 

“What odds? He is an afflicted of God,” Farag called. “Remember the 
tale I told you.” 

“Yes, but he is an Englishman, and doubtless of influence, or Our 
Excellency would not entertain him. Bid the down-country jackass ask 
him.” 

“Sar,” said Abdul, “these people, much fearing they may be turned out of 
their land in consequence of your remarks. Therefore they ask you to make 
promise no bad consequences following your visit.” 

Mr. Groombride held his breath and turned purple. Then he stamped his 
foot. 

“Tell them,” he cried, “that if a hair of any one of their heads is touched 
by any official on any account whatever, all England shall ring with it. 
Good God! What callous oppression! The dark places of the earth are full 
of cruelty.” He wiped his face, and throwing out his arms cried: “Tell them, 
oh! tell the poor, serfs not to be afraid of me. Tell them I come to redress 
their wrongs — not, heaven knows, to add to their burden.” 

The long-drawn gurgle of the practised public speaker pleased them 
much. 

“That is how the new water-tap runs out in the kennel,” said Farag. “The 
Excellency Our Governor entertains him that he may make sport. Make him 
say the mirth-moving speech.” 

“What did he say about my land-titles?” Farag’s uncle was not to be 
turned. 

“He says,” Farag interpreted, “that he desires, nothing better than that 
you should live on your lands in peace. He talks as though he believed 
himself to be Governor.” 

“Well. We here are all witnesses to what he has said. Now go forward 
with the sport.” Farag’s uncle smoothed his garments. “How diversely hath 
Allah made His creatures! On one He bestows strength to slay Emirs; 
another He causes to go mad and wander in the sun, like the afflicted sons 
of Melik-meid.” 

“Yes, and to emit spray from the mouth, as the Inspector told us. All will 
happen as the Inspector foretold,” said Farag. “I have never yet seen the 
Inspector thrown out during any run.” 


“T think,” Abdul plucked at Mr. Groombride’s sleeves, “I think perhaps it 
is better now, Sar, if you give your fine little native speech. They not 
understanding English, but much pleased at your condescensions.” 

“Condescensions?” Mr. Groombride spun round. “If they only knew how 
I felt towards them in my heart! If I could express a tithe of my feelings! I 
must stay here and learn the language. Hold up the umbrella, Abdull I think 
my little speech will show them I know something of their vie intime.” 

It was a short, simple; carefully learned address, and the accent, 
supervised by Abdul on the steamer, allowed the hearers to guess its 
meaning, which was a request to see one of the Mudir’s Cranes; since the 
desire of the speaker’s life, the object to which he would consecrate his 
days, was to improve the condition of the Mudir’s Cranes. But first he must 
behold them with his own eyes. Would, then, his brethren, whom he loved, 
show him a Mudir’s Crane whom he desired to love? 

Once, twice, and again in his peroration he repeated his demand, using 
always — that they might see he was acquainted with their local argot — 
using always, I say, the word which the Inspector had given him in England 
long ago — the short, adhesive word which, by itself, surprises even 
unblushing Ethiopia. 

There are limits to the sublime politeness of an ancient people. A bulky, 
blue-chinned man in white clothes, his name red-lettered across his lower 
shirtfront, spluttering from under a green-lined umbrella almost tearful 
appeals to be introduced to the Unintroducible; naming loudly the 
Unnameable; dancing, as it seemed, in perverse joy at mere mention of the 
Unmentionable — found those limits. There was a moment’s hush, and then 
such mirth as Gihon through his centuries had never heard — a roar like to 
the roar of his own cataracts in flood. Children cast themselves on the 
ground, and rolled back and forth cheering and whooping; strong men, their 
faces hidden in their clothes, swayed in silence, till the agony became 
insupportable, and they threw up their heads and bayed at the sun; women, 
mothers and virgins, shrilled shriek upon mounting shriek, and slapped their 
thighs as it might have been the roll of musketry. When they tried to draw 
breath, some half-strangled voice would quack out the word, and the riot 
began afresh. Last to fall was the city-trained Abdul. He held on to the edge 
of apoplexy, then collapsed, throwing the umbrella from him. 

Mr. Groombride should not be judged too harshly. Exercise and strong 
emotion under a hot sun, the shock of public ingratitude, for the moment 
rued his spirit. He furled the umbrella, and with t beat the prostrate Abdul, 
crying that he had been betrayed. In which posture the Inspector, on 


horseback, followed by the Governor, suddenly found him. 





“That’s all very well,” said the Inspector, when he had taken Abdul’s 
dramatically dying depositions on the steamer, “but you can’t hammer a 
native merely because he laughs at you. I see nothing for it but the law to 
take its course.” 

“You might reduce the charge to — er — tampering with an interpreter,” 
said the Governor. Mr. Groombride was too far gone to be comforted. 

“Tt’s the publicity that I fear,” he wailed. “Is there no possible means of 
hushing up the affair? You don’t know what a question — a single question 
in the House means to a man of my position — the ruin of my political 
career, I assure you.” 

“T shouldn’t have imagined it,” said the Governor thoughtfully. 

“And, though perhaps I ought not to say it, I am not without honour in 
my own country — or influence. A word in season, as you know, Your 
Excellency. It might carry an official far.” 

The Governor shuddered. 

“Yes, that had to come too,” he said to himself. “Well, look here. If I tell 
this man of yours to withdraw the charge against you, you can go to 
Gehenna for aught I care. The only condition I make is that if you write — I 
suppose that’s part of your business about your travels, you don’t praise 
me!” 

So far Mr. Groombride has loyally adhered to this understanding. 


GALLIO’S SONG 


All day long to the judgment-seat 
The crazed Provincials drew — 
All day long at their ruler’s feet 
Howled for the blood of the Jew. 
Insurrection with one accord 
Banded itself and woke: 
And Paul was about to open his mouth 
When Achaia’s Deputy spoke 


“Whether the God descend from above 
Or the man ascend upon high, 
Whether this maker of tents be Jove 
Or a younger deity — 

I will be no judge between your gods 
And your godless bickerings, 

Lictor, drive them hence with rods — 
I care for none of these things! 


“Were it a question of lawful due 

Or a labourer’s hire denied, 

Reason would I should bear with you 
And order it well to be tried 

But this is a question of words and names 
And I know the strife it brings, 

I will not pass upon any your claims. 

I care for none of these things. 


“One thing only I see most clear, 

As I pray you also see. 

Claudius Caesar hath set me here 

Rome’s Deputy to be. 

It is Her peace that ye go to break 

Not mine, nor any king’s, 

But, touching your clamour of ‘conscience sake,’ 
I care for none of these things!” 


THE HOUSE SURGEON 


On an evening after Easter Day, I sat at a table in a homeward bound 
steamer’s smoking-room, where half a dozen of us told ghost stories. As 
our party broke up a man, playing Patience in the next alcove, said to me: “I 
didn’t quite catch the end of that last story about the Curse on the family’s 
first-born.” 

“Tt turned out to be drains,” I explained. “As soon as new ones were put 
into the house the Curse was lifted, I believe. I never knew the people 
myself.” 

“Ah! Pve had my drains up twice; I’m on gravel too.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve a ghost in your house? Why didn’t you 
join our party?” 

“Any more orders, gentlemen, before the bar closes?” the steward 
interrupted. 

“Sit down again, and have one with me,” said the Patience player. “No, it 
isn’t a ghost. Our trouble is more depression than anything else.” 

“How interesting? Then it’s nothing any one can see?” 

“Tt’s — it’s nothing worse than a little depression. And the odd part is 
that there hasn’t been a death in the house since it was built — in 1863. The 
lawyer said so. That decided me — my good lady, rather and he made me 
pay an extra thousand for it.” 

“How curious. Unusual, too!” I said. 

“Yes; ain’t it? It was built for three sisters — Moultrie was the name — 
three old maids. They all lived together; the eldest owned it. I bought it 
from her lawyer a few years ago, and if I’ve spent a pound on the place first 
and last, I must have spent five thousand. Electric light, new servants’ wing, 
garden — all that sort of thing. A man and his family ought to be happy 
after so much expense, ain’t it?” He looked at me through the bottom of his 
glass. 

“Does it affect your family much?” 

“My good lady — she’s a Greek, by the way — and myself are middle- 
aged. We can bear up against depression; but it’s hard on my little girl. I say 
little; but she’s twenty. We send her visiting to escape it. She almost lived at 
hotels and hydros, last year, but that isn’t pleasant for her. She used to be a 
canary — a perfect canary — always singing. You ought to hear her. She 
doesn’t sing now. That sort of thing’s unwholesome for the young, ain’t it?” 

“Can’t you get rid of the place?” I suggested. 


“Not except at a sacrifice, and we are fond of it. Just suits us three. We’d 
love it if we were allowed.” 

“What do you mean by not being allowed?” 

“T mean because of the depression. It spoils everything.” 

“What’s it like exactly?” 

“T couldn’t very well explain. It must be seen to be appreciated, as the 
auctioneers say. Now, I was much impressed by the story you were telling 
just now.” 

“It wasn’t true,” I said. 

“My tale is true. If you would do me the pleasure to come down and 
spend a night at my little place, you’d learn more than you would if I talked 
till morning. Very likely ‘twouldn’t touch your good self at all. You might 
be — immune, ain’t it? On the other hand, if this influenza, — influence 
does happen to affect you, why, I think it will be an experience.” 

While he talked he gave me his card, and I read his name was L. 
Maxwell M’Leod, Esq., of Holmescroft. A City address was tucked away in 
a corner. 

“My business,” he added, “used to be furs. If you are interested in furs — 
I’ve given thirty years of my life to ‘em.” 

“You’re very kind,” I murmured. 

“Far from it, I assure you. I can meet you next Saturday afternoon 
anywhere in London you choose to name, and Pll be only too happy to 
motor you down. It ought to be a delightful run at this time of year the 
rhododendrons will be out. I mean it. You don’t know how truly I mean it. 
Very probably — it won’t affect you at all. And — I think I may say I have 
the finest collection of narwhal tusks in the world. All the best skins and 
horns have to go through London, and L. Maxwell M’Leod, he knows 
where they come from, and where they go to. That’s his business.” 

For the rest of the voyage up-channel Mr. M’Leod talked to me of the 
assembling, preparation, and sale of the rarer furs; and told me things about 
the manufacture of fur-lined coats which quite shocked me. Somehow or 
other, when we landed on Wednesday, I found myself pledged to spend that 
week-end with him at Holmescroft. 

On Saturday he met me with a well-groomed motor, and ran me out, in 
an hour and a half, to an exclusive residential district of dustless roads and 
elegantly designed country villas, each standing in from three to five acres 
of perfectly appointed land. He told me land was selling at eight hundred 
pounds the acre, and the new golf links, whose Queen Anne pavilion we 
passed, had cost nearly twenty-four thousand pounds to create. 


Holmescroft was a large, two-storied, low, creeper-covered residence. A 
verandah at the south side gave on to a garden and two tennis courts, 
separated by a tasteful iron fence from a most park-like meadow of five or 
six acres, where two Jersey cows grazed. Tea was ready in the shade of a 
promising copper beech, and I could see groups on the lawn of young men 
and maidens appropriately clothed, playing lawn tennis in the sunshine. 

“A pretty scene, ain’t it?” said Mr. M’Leod. “My good lady’s sitting 
under the tree, and that’s my little girl in pink on the far court. But Pll take 
you to your room, and you can see ‘em all later.” 

He led me through a wide parquet-floored hall furnished in pale lemon, 
with huge Cloisonnee vases, an ebonized and gold grand piano, and banks 
of pot flowers in Benares brass bowls, up a pale oak staircase to a spacious 
landing, where there was a green velvet settee trimmed with silver. The 
blinds were down, and the light lay in parallel lines on the floors. 

He showed me my room, saying cheerfully: “You may be a little tired. 
One often is without knowing it after a run through traffic. Don’t come 
down till you feel quite restored. We shall all be in the garden.” 

My room was rather warm, and smelt of perfumed soap. I threw up the 
window at once, but it opened so close to the floor and worked so clumsily 
that I came within an ace of pitching out, where I should certainly have 
ruined a rather lop-sided laburnum below. As I set about washing off the 
journey’s dust, I began to feel a little tired. But, I reflected, I had not come 
down here in this weather and among these new surroundings to be 
depressed; so I began to whistle. 

And it was just then that I was aware of a little grey shadow, as it might 
have been a snowflake seen against the light, floating at an immense 
distance in the background of my brain. It annoyed me, and I shook my 
head to get rid of it. Then my brain telegraphed that it was the forerunner of 
a swift-striding gloom which there was yet time to escape if I would force 
my thoughts away from it, as a man leaping for life forces his body forward 
and away from the fall of a wall. But the gloom overtook me before I could 
take in the meaning of the message. I moved toward the bed, every nerve 
already aching with the foreknowledge of the pain that was to be dealt it, 
and sat down, while my amazed and angry soul dropped, gulf by gulf, into 
that horror of great darkness which is spoken of in the Bible, and which, as 
auctioneers say, must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Despair upon despair, misery upon misery, fear after fear, each causing 
their distinct and separate woe, packed in upon me for an unrecorded length 
of time, until at last they blurred together, and I heard a click in my brain 


like the click in the ear when one descends in a diving bell, and I knew that 
the pressures were equalised within and without, and that, for the moment, 
the worst was at an end. But I knew also that at any moment the darkness 
might come down anew; and while, I dwelt on this speculation precisely as 
a man torments a raging tooth with his tongue, it ebbed away into the little 
grey shadow on the brain of its first coming, and once more I heard my 
brain, which knew what would recur, telegraph to every quarter fox help, 
release or diversion. 

The door opened, and M’Leod reappeared. I thanked him politely, saying 
I was charmed with my room, anxious to meet Mrs. M’Leod, much 
refreshed with my wash, and so on and so forth. Beyond a little stickiness at 
the corners of my mouth, it seemed to me that I was managing my words 
admirably; the while that I myself cowered at the bottom of unclimbable 
pits. M’Leod laid his hand on my shoulder, and said “You’ve got it now 
already, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “It’s making me sick!” 

“Tt will pass off when you come outside. I give you my word it will then 
pass off. Come!” 

I shambled out behind him, and wiped my forehead in the hall. 

“You musn’t mind,” he said. “I expect the run tired you. My good lady is 
sitting there under the copper beech.” 

She was a fat woman in an apricot-coloured gown, with a heavily 
powdered face, against which her black long-lashed eyes showed like 
currants in dough. I was introduced to many fine ladies and gentlemen of 
those parts. Magnificently appointed landaus and covered motors swept in 
and out of the drive, and the air was gay with the merry outcries of the 
tennis players. 

As twilight drew on they all went away, and I was left alone with Mr. and 
Mrs. M’Leod, while tall menservants and maidservants took away the 
tennis and tea things. Miss M’Leod had walked a little down the drive with 
a light-haired young man, who apparently knew everything about every 
South American railway stock. He had told me at tea that these were the 
days of financial specialisation. 

“T think it went off beautifully, my dear,” said Mr. M’Leod to his wife; 
and to me: “You feel all right now, ain’t it? Of course you do.” 

Mrs. M’Leod surged across the gravel. Her husband skipped nimbly 
before her into the south verandah, turned a switch, and all Holmescroft 
was flooded with light. 

“You can do that from your room also,” he said as they went in. “There is 


something in money, ain’t it?” 

Miss M’Leod came up behind me in the dusk. “We have not yet been 
introduced,” she said, “but I suppose you are staying the night?” 

“Your father was kind enough to ask me,” I replied. 

She nodded. “Yes, I know; and you know too, don’t you? I saw your face 
when you came to shake hands with mamma. You felt the depression very 
soon. It is simply frightful in that bedroom sometimes. What do you think it 
is — bewitchment? In Greece, where I was a little girl, it might have been; 
but not in England, do you think? Or do you?” 

“Cheer up, Thea. It will all come right,” he insisted. 

“No, papa.” She shook her dark head. “Nothing is right while it comes.” 

“Tt is nothing that we ourselves have ever done in our lives that I will 
swear to you,” said Mrs. M’Leod suddenly. “And we have changed our 
servants several times. So we know it is not them.” 

“Never mind. Let us enjoy ourselves while we can,” said Mr. M’Leod, 
opening the champagne. 

But we did not enjoy ourselves. The talk failed. There were long silences. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, for I thought some one at my elbow was 
about to speak. 

“Ah! That is the other thing!” said Miss M’Leod. Her mother groaned. 

We were silent again, and, in a few seconds it must have been, a live 
grief beyond words — not ghostly dread or horror, but aching, helpless 
grief — overwhelmed us, each, I felt, according to his or her nature, and 
held steady like the beam of a burning glass. Behind that pain I was 
conscious there was a desire on somebody’s part to explain something on 
which some tremendously important issue hung. 

Meantime I rolled bread pills and remembered my sins; M’Leod 
considered his own reflection in a spoon; his wife seemed to be praying, 
and the girl fidgetted desperately with hands and feet, till the darkness 
passed on — as though the malignant rays of a burning-glass had been 
shifted from us. 

“There,” said Miss M’Leod, half rising. “Now you see what makes a 
happy home. Oh, sell it — sell it, father mine, and let us go away!” 

“But I’ve spent thousands on it. You shall go to Harrogate next week, 
Thea dear.” 

“T’m only just back from hotels. I am so tired of packing.” 

“Cheer up, Thea. It is over. You know it does not often come here twice 
in the same night. I think we shall dare now to be comfortable.” 

He lifted a dish-cover, and helped his wife and daughter. His face was 


lined and fallen like an old man’s after debauch, but his hand did not shake, 
and his voice was clear. As he worked to restore us by speech and action, he 
reminded me of a grey-muzzled collie herding demoralised sheep. 

After dinner we sat round the dining-room fire the drawing-room might 
have been under the Shadow for aught we knew talking with the intimacy 
of gipsies by the wayside, or of wounded comparing notes after a skirmish. 
By eleven o’clock the three between them had given me every name and 
detail they could recall that in any way bore on the house, and what they 
knew of its history. 

We went to bed in a fortifying blaze of electric light. My one fear was 
that the blasting gust of depression would return — the surest way, of 
course, to bring it. I lay awake till dawn, breathing quickly and sweating 
lightly, beneath what De Quincey inadequately describes as “the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt.” Now as soon as the lovely day was broken, I fell into 
the most terrible of all dreams — that joyous one in which all past evil has 
not only been wiped out of our lives, but has never been committed; and in 
the very bliss of our assured innocence, before our loves shriek and change 
countenance, we wake to the day we have earned. 

It was a coolish morning, but we preferred to breakfast in the south 
verandah. The forenoon we spent in the garden, pretending to play games 
that come out of boxes, such as croquet and clock golf. But most of the time 
we drew together and talked. The young man who knew all about South 
American railways took Miss M’Leod for a walk in the afternoon, and at 
five M’Leod thoughtfully whirled us all up to dine in town. 

“Now, don’t say you will tell the Psychological Society, and that you will 
come again,” said Miss M’Leod, as we parted. “Because I know you will 
not.” 

“You should not say that,” said her mother. “You should say, ‘Goodbye, 
Mr. Perseus. Come again.’” 

“Not him!” the girl cried. “He has seen the Medusa’s head!” 

Looking at myself in the restaurant’s mirrors, it seemed to me that I had 
not much benefited by my week-end. Next morning I wrote out all my 
Holmescroft notes at fullest length, in the hope that by so doing I could put 
it all behind me. But the experience worked on my mind, as they say certain 
imperfectly understood rays work on the body. 

I am less calculated to make a Sherlock Holmes than any man I know, for 
I lack both method and patience, yet the idea of following up the trouble to 
its source fascinated me. I had no theory to go on, except a vague idea that I 
had come between two poles of a discharge, and had taken a shock meant 


for some one else. This was followed by a feeling of intense irritation. I 
waited cautiously on myself, expecting to be overtaken by horror of the 
supernatural, but my self persisted in being humanly indignant, exactly as 
though it had been the victim of a practical joke. It was in great pains and 
upheavals — that I felt in every fibre but its dominant idea, to put it 
coarsely, was to get back a bit of its own. By this I knew that I might go 
forward if I could find the way. 

After a few days it occurred to me to go to the office of Mr. J.M.M. 
Baxter — the solicitor who had sold Holmescroft to M’Leod. I explained I 
had some notion of buying the place. Would he act for me in the matter? 

Mr. Baxter, a large, greyish, throaty-voiced man, showed no enthusiasm. 
“T sold it to Mr. M’Leod,” he said. “It ‘ud scarcely do for me to start on the 
running-down tack now. But I can recommend — ” 

“I know he’s asking an awful price,” I interrupted, “and atop of it he 
wants an extra thousand for what he calls your clean bill of health.” 

Mr. Baxter sat up in his chair. I had all his attention. 

“Your guarantee with the house. Don’t you remember it?” 

“Yes, yes. That no death had taken place in the house since it was built: I 
remember perfectly.” 

He did not gulp as untrained men do when they lie, but his jaws moved 
stickily, and his eyes, turning towards the deed boxes on the wall, dulled. I 
counted seconds, one, two, three — one, two, three up to ten. A man, I 
knew, can live through ages of mental depression in that time. 

“T remember perfectly.” His mouth opened a little as though it had tasted 
old bitterness. 

“Of course that sort of thing doesn’t appeal to me.” I went on. “I don’t 
expect to buy a house free from death.” 

“Certainly not. No one does. But it was Mr. M’Leod’s fancy — his wife’s 
rather, I believe; and since we could meet it — it was my duty to my clients 
at whatever cost to my own feelings — to make him pay.” 

“That’s really why I came to you. I understood from him you knew the 
place well.” 

“Oh, yes. Always did. It originally belonged to some connections of 
mine.” 

“The Misses Moultrie, I suppose. How interesting! They must have loved 
the place before the country round about was built up.” 

“They were very fond of it indeed.” 

“T don’t wonder. So restful and sunny. I don’t see how they could have 
brought themselves to part with it.” 


Now it is one of the most constant peculiarities of the English that in 
polite conversation — and I had striven to be polite — no one ever does or 
sells anything for mere money’s sake. 

“Miss Agnes — the youngest — fell ill” (he spaced his words a little), 
“and, as they were very much attached to each other, that broke up the 
home.” 

“Naturally. I fancied it must have been something of that kind. One 
doesn’t associate the Staffordshire Moultries” (my Demon of 
Irresponsibility at that instant created ‘em), “with — with being hard up.” 

“T don’t know whether we’re related to them,” he answered importantly. 
“We may be, for our branch of the family comes from the Midlands.” 

I give this talk at length, because I am so proud of my first attempt at 
detective work. When I left him, twenty minutes later, with instructions to 
move against the owner of Holmescroft, with a view to purchase, I was 
more bewildered than any Doctor Watson at the opening of a story. 

Why should a middle-aged solicitor turn plovers’ egg colour and drop his 
jaw when reminded of so innocent and festal a matter as that no death had 
ever occurred in a house that he had sold? If I knew my English vocabulary 
at all, the tone in which he said the youngest sister “fell ill” meant that she 
had gone out of her mind. That might explain his change of countenance, 
and it was just possible that her demented influence still hung about 
Holmescroft; but the rest was beyond me. 

I was relieved when I reached M’Leod’s City office, and could tell him 
what I had done — not what I thought. 

M’Leod was quite willing to enter into the game of the pretended 
purchase, but did not see how it would help if I knew Baxter. 

“He’s the only living soul I can get at who was connected with 
Holmescroft,” I said. 

“Ah! Living soul is good,” said M’Leod. “At any rate our little girl will 
be pleased that you are still interested in us. Won’t you come down some 
day this week?” 

“How is it there now?” I asked. 

He screwed up his face. “Simply frightful!” he said. “Thea is at 
Droitwich.” 

“T should like it immensely, but I must cultivate Baxter for the present. 
You’ ll be sure and keep him busy your end, won’t you?” 

He looked at me with quiet contempt. “Do not be afraid. I shall be a good 
Jew. I shall be my own solicitor.” 

Before a fortnight was over, Baxter admitted ruefully that M’Leod was 


better than most firms in the business: We buyers were coy, argumentative, 
shocked at the price of Holmescroft, inquisitive, and cold by turns, but Mr. 
M’Leod the seller easily met and surpassed us; and Mr. Baxter entered 
every letter, telegram, and consultation at the proper rates in a 
cinematograph-film of a bill. At the end of a month he said it looked as 
though M’Leod, thanks to him, were really going to listen to reason. I was 
many pounds out of pocket, but I had learned something of Mr. Baxter on 
the human side. I deserved it. Never in my life have I worked to conciliate, 
amuse, and flatter a human being as I worked over my solicitor. 

It appeared that he golfed. Therefore, I was an enthusiastic beginner, 
anxious to learn. Twice I invaded his office with a bag (M’Leod lent it) full 
of the spelicans needed in this detestable game, and a vocabulary to match. 
The third time the ice broke, and Mr. Baxter took me to his links, quite ten 
miles off, where in a maze of tramway lines, railroads, and nursery-maids, 
we skelped our divotted way round nine holes like barges plunging through 
head seas. He played vilely and had never expected to meet any one worse; 
but as he realised my form, I think he began to like me, for he took me in 
hand by the two hours together. After a fortnight he could give me no more 
than a stroke a hole, and when, with this allowance, I once managed to beat 
him by one, he was honestly glad, and assured me that I should be a golfer 
if I stuck to it. I was sticking to it for my own ends, but now and again my 
conscience pricked me; for the man was a nice man. Between games he 
supplied me with odd pieces of evidence, such as that he had known the 
Moultries all his life, being their cousin, and that Miss Mary, the eldest, was 
an unforgiving woman who would never let bygones be. I naturally 
wondered what she might have against him; and somehow connected him 
unfavourably with mad Agnes. 

“People ought to forgive and forget,” he volunteered one day between 
rounds. “Specially where, in the nature of things, they can’t be sure of their 
deductions. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt all depends on the nature of the evidence on which one forms one’s 
judgment,” I answered. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “I’m lawyer enough to know that there’s nothing 
in the world so misleading as circumstantial evidence. Never was.” 

“Why? Have you ever seen men hanged on it?” 

“Hanged? People have been supposed to be eternally lost on it,” his face 
turned grey again. “I don’t know how it is with you, but my consolation is 
that God must know. He must! Things that seem on the face of ‘em like 
murder, or say suicide, may appear different to God. Heh?” 


“That’s what the murderer and the suicide can always hope — I 
suppose.” 

“T have expressed myself clumsily as usual. The facts as God knows ‘em 
— may be different — even after the most clinching evidence. I’ve always 
said that — both as a lawyer and a man, but some people won’t — I don’t 
want to judge ‘em — we’ll say they can’t — believe it; whereas I say 
there’s always a working chance — a certainty — that the worst hasn’t 
happened.” He stopped and cleared his throat. “Now, let’s come on! This 
time next week I shall be taking my holiday.” 

“What links?” I asked carelessly, while twins in a perambulator got out of 
our line of fire. 

“A potty little nine-hole affair at a hydro in the Midlands. My cousins 
stay there. Always will. Not but what the fourth and the seventh holes take 
some doing. You could manage it, though,” he said encouragingly. “You’re 
doing much better. It’s only your approach shots that are weak.” 

“You’re right. I can’t approach for nuts! I shall go to pieces while you’re 
away — with no one to coach me,” I said mournfully. 

“T haven’t taught you anything,” he said, delighted with the compliment. 

“T owe all I’ve learned to you, anyhow. When will you come back?” 

“Look here,” he began. “I don’t know, your engagements, but I’ve no one 
to play with at Burry Mills. Never have. Why couldn’t you take a few days 
off and join me there? I warn you it will be rather dull. It’s a throat and gout 
place-baths, massage, electricity, and so forth. But the fourth and the 
seventh holes really take some doing.” 

“Pm for the game,” I answered valiantly; Heaven well knowing that I 
hated every stroke and word of it. 

“That’s the proper spirit. As their lawyer I must ask you not to say 
anything to my cousins about Holmescroft. It upsets ‘em. Always did. But 
speaking as man to man, it would be very pleasant for me if you could see 
your way to — ” 

I saw it as soon as decency permitted, and thanked him sincerely. 
According to my now well-developed theory he had certainly 
misappropriated his aged cousins’ monies under power of attorney, and had 
probably driven poor Agnes Moultrie out of her wits, but I wished that he 
was not so gentle, and good-tempered, and innocent eyed. 

Before I joined him at Burry Mills Hydro, I spent a night at Holmescroft. 
Miss M’Leod had returned from her Hydro, and first we made very merry 
on the open lawn in the sunshine over the manners and customs of the 
English resorting to such places. She knew dozens of hydros, and warned 


me how to behave in them, while Mr. and Mrs. M’Leod stood aside and 
adored her. 

“Ah! That’s the way she always comes back to us,” he said. “Pity it 
wears off so soon, ain’t it? You ought to hear her sing ‘With mirth thou 
pretty bird.’” 

We had the house to face through the evening, and there we neither 
laughed nor sung. The gloom fell on us as we entered, and did not shift till 
ten o’clock, when we crawled out, as it were, from beneath it. 

“Tt has been bad this summer,” said Mrs. M’Leod in a whisper after we 
realised that we were freed. “Sometimes I think the house will get up and 
cry out — it is so bad.” 

“How?” 

“Have you forgotten what comes after the depression?” 

So then we waited about the small fire, and the dead air in the room 
presently filled and pressed down upon us with the sensation (but words are 
useless here) as though some dumb and bound power were striving against 
gag and bond to deliver its soul of an articulate word. It passed in a few 
minutes, and I fell to thinking about Mr. Baxter’s conscience and Agnes 
Moultrie, gone mad in the well-lit bedroom that waited me. These 
reflections secured me a night during which I rediscovered how, from 
purely mental causes, a man can be physically sick; but the sickness was 
bliss compared to my dreams when the birds waked. On my departure, 
M’Leod gave me a beautiful narwhal’s horn, much as a nurse gives a child 
sweets for being brave at a dentist’s. 

“There’s no duplicate of it in the world,” he said, “else it would have 
come to old Max M’Leod;” and he tucked it into the motor. Miss M’Leod 
on the far side of the car whispered, “Have you found out anything, Mr. 
Perseus?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then I shall be chained to my rock all my life,” she went on. “Only 
don’t tell papa.” 

I supposed she was thinking of the young gentleman who specialised in 
South American rails, for I noticed a ring on the third finger of her left 
hand. 

I went straight from that house to Burry Mills Hydro, keen for the first 
time in my life on playing golf, which is guaranteed to occupy the mind. 
Baxter had taken me a room communicating with his own, and after lunch 
introduced me to a tall, horse-headed elderly lady of decided manners, 
whom a white-haired maid pushed along in a bath-chair through the park- 


like grounds of the Hydro. She was Miss Mary Moultrie, and she coughed 
and cleared her throat just like Baxter. She suffered — she told me it was a 
Moultrie castemark — from some obscure form of chronic bronchitis, 
complicated with spasm of the glottis; and, in a dead, flat voice, with a 
sunken eye that looked and saw not, told me what washes, gargles, pastilles, 
and inhalations she had proved most beneficial. From her I was passed on 
to her younger sister, Miss Elizabeth, a small and withered thing with 
twitching lips, victim, she told me, to very much the same sort of throat, but 
secretly devoted to another set of medicines. When she went away with 
Baxter and the bath-chair, I fell across a major of the Indian army with gout 
in his glassy eyes, and a stomach which he had taken all round the 
Continent. He laid everything before me; and him I escaped only to be 
confided in by a matron with a tendency to follicular tonsilitis and eczema. 
Baxter waited hand and foot on his cousins till five o’clock, trying, as I saw, 
to atone for his treatment of the dead sister. Miss Mary ordered him about 
like a dog. 

“T warned you it would be dull,” he said when we met in the smoking- 
room. 

“Tt’s tremendously interesting,” I said. “But how about a look round the 
links?” 

“Unluckily damp always affects my eldest cousin. I’ve got to buy her a 
new bronchitis-kettle. Arthurs broke her old one yesterday.” 

We slipped out to the chemist’s shop in the town, and he bought a large 
glittering tin thing whose workings he explained. 

“T’m used to this sort of work. I come up here pretty often,” he said. “I’ve 
the family throat too.” 

“You’re a good man,” I said. “A very good man.” 

He turned towards me in the evening light among the beeches, and his 
face was changed to what it might have been a generation before. 

“You see,” he said huskily, “there was the youngest — Agnes. Before she 
fell ill, you know. But she didn’t like leaving her sisters. Never would.” He 
hurried on with his odd-shaped load and left me among the ruins of my 
black theories. The man with that face had done Agnes Moultrie no wrong. 

We never played our game. I was waked between two and three in the 
morning from my hygienic bed by Baxter in an ulster over orange and 
white pyjamas, which I should never have suspected from his character. 

“My cousin has had some sort of a seizure,” he said. “Will you come? I 
don’t want to wake the doctor. Don’t want to make a scandal. Quick!” 

So I came quickly, and led by the white-haired Arthurs in a jacket and 


petticoat, entered a double-bedded room reeking with steam and Friar’s 
Balsam. The electrics were all on. Miss Mary — I knew her by her height 
— was at the open window, wrestling with Miss Elizabeth, who gripped her 
round the knees. 

Miss Mary’s hand was at her own throat, which was streaked with blood. 

“She’s done it. She’s done it too!” Miss Elizabeth panted. “Hold her! 
Help me!” 

“Oh, I say! Women don’t cut their throats,” Baxter whispered. 

“My God! Has she cut her throat?” the maid cried out, and with no 
warning rolled over in a faint. Baxter pushed her under the wash-basins, 
and leaped to hold the gaunt woman who crowed and whistled as she 
struggled toward the window. He took her by the shoulder, and she struck 
out wildly: 

“All right! She’s only cut her hand,” he said. “Wet towel quick!” 

While I got that he pushed her backward. Her strength seemed almost as 
great as his. I swabbed at her throat when I could, and found no mark; then 
helped him to control her a little. Miss Elizabeth leaped back to bed, 
wailing like a child. 

“Tie up her hand somehow,” said Baxter. “Don’t let it drip about the 
place. She” — he stepped on broken glass in his slippers, “she must have 
smashed a pane.” 

Miss Mary lurched towards the open window again, dropped on her 
knees, her head on the sill, and lay quiet, surrendering the cut hand to me. 

“What did she do?” Baxter turned towards Miss Elizabeth in the far bed. 

“She was going to throw herself out of the window,” was the answer. “I 
stopped her, and sent Arthurs for you. Oh, we can never hold up our heads 
again!” 

Miss Mary writhed and fought for breath. Baxter found a shawl which he 
threw over her shoulders. 

“Nonsense!” said he. “That isn’t like Mary;” but his face worked when 
he said it. 

“You wouldn’t believe about Aggie, John. Perhaps you will now!” said 
Miss Elizabeth. “I saw her do it, and she’s cut her throat too!” 

“She hasn’t,” I said. “It’s only her hand.” 

Miss Mary suddenly broke from us with an indescribable grunt, flew, 
rather than ran, to her sister’s bed, and there shook her as one furious 
schoolgirl would shake another. 

“No such thing,” she croaked. “How dare you think so, you wicked little 
fool?” 


“Get into bed, Mary,” said Baxter. “You’!1 catch a chill.” 

She obeyed, but sat up with the grey shawl round her lean shoulders, 
glaring at her sister. “I’m better now,” she panted. “Arthurs let me sit out 
too long. Where’s Arthurs? The kettle.” 

“Never mind Arthurs,” said Baxter. “You get the kettle.” I hastened to 
bring it from the side table. “Now, Mary, as God sees you, tell me what 
you’ve done.” 

His lips were dry, and he could not moisten. them with his tongue. 

Miss Mary applied herself to the mouth of the kettle, and between 
indraws of steam said: “The spasm came on just now, while I was asleep. I 
was nearly choking to death. So I went to the window I’ve done it often 
before, without, waking any one. Bessie’s such an old maid about draughts. 
I tell you I was choking to death. I couldn’t manage the catch, and I nearly 
fell out. That window opens too low. I cut my hand trying to save myself. 
Who has tied it up in this filthy handkerchief? I wish you had had my 
throat, Bessie. I never was nearer dying!” She scowled on us all impartially, 
while her sister sobbed. 

From the bottom of the bed we heard a quivering voice: “Is she dead? 
Have they took her away? Oh, I never could bear the sight o’ blood!” 

“Arthurs,” said Miss Mary, “you are an hireling. Go away!” 

It is my belief that Arthurs crawled out on all fours, but I was busy 
picking up broken glass from the carpet. 

Then Baxter, seated by the side of the bed, began to cross-examine in a 
voice I scarcely recognised. No one could for an instant have doubted the 
genuine rage of Miss Mary against her sister, her cousin, or her maid; and 
that a doctor should have been called in for she did me the honour of calling 
me doctor — was the last drop. She was choking with her throat; had 
rushed to the window for air; had near pitched out, and in catching at the 
window bars had cut her hand. Over and over she made this clear to the 
intent Baxter. Then she turned on her sister and tongue-lashed her savagely. 

“You mustn’t blame me,” Miss Bessie faltered at last. “You know what 


we think of night and day.”. 

“Pm coming to that,” said Baxter. “Listen to me. What you did, Mary, 
misled four people into thinking you — you meant to do away with 
yourself.” 


“Tsn’t one suicide in the family enough? Oh God, help and pity us! You 
couldn’t have believed that!” she cried. 

“The evidence was complete. Now, don’t you think,” Baxter’s finger 
wagged under her nose — ”can’t you think that poor Aggie did the same 


thing at Holmescroft when she fell out of the window?” 

“She had the same throat,” said Miss Elizabeth. “Exactly the same 
symptoms. Don’t you remember, Mary?” 

“Which was her bedroom?” I asked of Baxter in an undertone. 

“Over the south verandah, looking on to the tennis lawn.” 

“T nearly fell out of that very window when I was at Holmescroft — 
opening it to get some air. The sill doesn’t come much above your knees,” I 
said. 

“You hear that, Mary? Mary, do you hear What this gentleman says? 
Won’t you believe that what nearly happened to you must have happened to 
poor Aggie that night? For God’s sake — for her sake — Mary, won’t you 
believe?” 

There was a long silence while the steam kettle puffed. 

“If I could have proof — if I could have proof,” said she, and broke into 
most horrible tears. 

Baxter motioned to me, and I crept away to my room, and lay awake till 
morning, thinking more specially of the dumb Thing at Holmescroft which 
wished to explain itself. I hated Miss Mary as perfectly as though I had 
known her for twenty years, but I felt that, alive or dead, I should not like 
her to condemn me. 

Yet at mid-day, when I saw Miss Mary in her bathchair, Arthurs behind 
and Baxter and Miss Elizabeth on either side, in the park-like grounds of 
the Hydro, I found it difficult to arrange my words. 

“Now that you know all about it,’ said Baxter aside, after the first 
strangeness of our meeting was over, “it’s only fair to tell you that my poor 
cousin did not die in Holmescroft at all. She was dead when they found her 
under the window in the morning. Just dead.” 

“Under that laburnum outside the window?” I asked, for I suddenly 
remembered the crooked evil thing. 

“Exactly. She broke the tree in falling. But no death has ever taken place 
in the house, so far as we were concerned. You can make yourself quite 
easy on that point. Mr. M’Leod’s extra thousand for what you called the 
‘clean bill of health’ was something toward my cousins’ estate when we 
sold. It was my duty as their lawyer to get it for them — at any cost to my 
own feelings.” 

I know better than to argue when the English talk about their duty. So I 
agreed with my solicitor. 

“Their sister’s death must have been a great blow to your cousins,” I 
went on. The bath-chair was behind me. 


“Unspeakable,” Baxter whispered. “They brooded on it day and night. 
No wonder. If their theory of poor Aggie making away with herself was 
correct, she was eternally lost!” 

“Do you believe that she made away with herself?” 

“No, thank God! Never have! And after what happened to Mary last 
night, I see perfectly what happened to poor Aggie. She had the family 
throat too. By the way, Mary thinks you are a doctor. Otherwise she 
wouldn’t like your having been in her room.” 

“Very good. Is she convinced now about her sister’s death?” 

“She’d give anything to be able to believe it, but she’s a hard woman, and 
brooding along certain lines makes one groovy. I have sometimes been 
afraid of her reason — on the religious side, don’t you know. Elizabeth 
doesn’t matter. Brain of a hen. Always had.” 

Here Arthurs summoned me to the bath-chair, and the ravaged face, 
beneath its knitted Shetland wool hood, of Miss Mary Moultrie. 

“T need not remind you, I hope, of the seal of secrecy — absolute secrecy 
— in your profession,” she began. “Thanks to my cousin’s and my sister’s 
stupidity, you have found out,” she blew her nose. 
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“Please don’t excite her, sir,” said Arthurs at the back. 
“But, my dear Miss Moultrie, I only know what I’ve seen, of course, but 


it seems to me that what you thought was a tragedy in your sister’s case, 
turns out, on your own evidence, so to speak, to have been an accident — a 
dreadfully sad one — but absolutely an accident.” 

“Do you believe that too?” she cried. “Or are you only saying it to 
comfort me?” 

“T believe it from the bottom of my heart. Come down to Holmescroft for 
an hour — for half an hour and satisfy yourself.” 

“Of what? You don’t understand. I see the house every day-every night. I 
am always there in spirit — waking or sleeping. I couldn’t face it in 
reality.” 

“But you must,” I said. “If you go there in the spirit the greater need for 
you to go there in the flesh. Go to your sister’s room once more, and see the 
window — I nearly fell out of it myself. It’s — it’s awfully low and 
dangerous. That would convince you,” I pleaded. 

“Yet Aggie had slept in that room for years,” she interrupted. 

“You’ve slept in your room here for a long time, haven’t you? But you 
nearly fell out of the window when you were choking.” 

“That is true. That is one thing true,” she nodded. “And I might have 
been killed as — perhaps Aggie was killed.” 

“In that case your own sister and cousin and maid would have said you 
had committed suicide, Miss Moultrie. Come down to Holmescroft, and go 
over the place just once.” 

“You are lying,” she said quite quietly. “You don’t want me to come 
down to see a window. It is something else. I warn you we are Evangelicals. 
We don’t believe in prayers for the dead. ‘As the tree falls — °” 

“Yes. I daresay. But you persist in thinking that your sister committed 
suicide — ” 

“No! No! I have always prayed that I might have misjudged her.” 

Arthurs at the bath-chair spoke up: “Oh, Miss Mary! you would ‘ave it 
from the first that poor Miss Aggie ‘ad made away with herself; an’, of 
course, Miss Bessie took the notion from you: Only Master — Mister John 
stood out, — and — and I’d ‘ave taken my Bible oath you was making 
away with yourself last night.” 

Miss Mary leaned towards me, one finger on my sleeve. 

“If going to Holmescroft kills me,” she said, “you will have the murder 
of a fellow-creature on your conscience for all eternity.” 

“PII risk it,’ I answered. Remembering what torment the mere reflection 
of her torments had cast on Holmescroft, and remembering, above all, the 
dumb Thing that filled the house with its desire to speak, I felt that there 


might be worse things. 

Baxter was amazed at the proposed visit, but at a nod from that terrible 
woman went off to make arrangements. Then I sent a telegram to M’Leod 
bidding him and his vacate Holmescroft for that afternoon. Miss Mary 
should be alone with her dead, as I had been alone. 

I expected untold trouble in transporting her, but to do her justice, the 
promise given for the journey, she underwent it without murmur, spasm, or 
unnecessary word. Miss Bessie, pressed in a corner by the window, wept 
behind her veil, and from time to time tried to take hold of her sister’s hand. 
Baxter wrapped himself in his newly found happiness as selfishly as a 
bridegroom, for he sat still and smiled. 

“So long as I know that Aggie didn’t make away with herself,” he 
explained, “I tell you frankly I don’t care what happened. She’s as hard as a 
rock — Mary. Always was. She won’t die.” 

We led her out on to the platform like a blind woman, and so got her into 
the fly. The half-hour crawl to Holmescroft was the most racking 
experience of the day. M’Leod had obeyed my instructions. There was no 
one visible in the house or the gardens; and the front door stood open. 

Miss Mary rose from beside her sister, stepped forth first, and entered the 
hall. 

“Come, Bessie,” she cried. 

“I daren’t. Oh, I daren’t.” 

“Come!” Her voice had altered. I felt Baxter start. “There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“Good heavens!” said Baxter. “She’s running up the stairs. We’d better 
follow.” 

“Let’s wait below. She’s going to the room.” 

We heard the door of the bedroom I knew open and shut, and we waited 
in the lemon-coloured hall, heavy with the scent of flowers. 

“T’ve never been into it since it was sold,” Baxter sighed. “What a lovely, 
restful plate it is! Poor Aggie used to arrange the flowers.” 

“Restful?” I began, but stopped of a sudden, for I felt all over my bruised 
soul that Baxter was speaking truth. It was a light, spacious, airy house, full 
of the sense of well-being and peace — above all things, of peace. I 
ventured into the dining-room where the thoughtful M’Leod’s had left a 
small fire. There was no terror there, present or lurking; and in the drawing- 
room, which for good reasons we had never cared to enter, the sun and the 
peace and the scent of the flowers worked together as is fit in an inhabited 
house. When I returned to the hall, Baxter was sweetly asleep on a couch, 


looking most unlike a middle-aged solicitor who had spent a broken night 
with an exacting cousin. 

There was ample time for me to review it all — to felicitate myself upon 
my magnificent acumen (barring some errors about Baxter as a thief and 
possibly a murderer), before the door above opened, and Baxter, evidently a 
light sleeper, sprang awake. 

“T’ve had a heavenly little nap,” he said, rubbing his eyes with the backs 
of his hands like a child. “Good Lord! That’s not their step!” 

But it was. I had never before been privileged to see the Shadow turned 
backward on the dial — the years ripped bodily off poor human shoulders 
— old sunken eyes filled and alight — harsh lips moistened and human. 

“John,” Miss Mary called, “I know now. Aggie didn’t do it!” and “She 
didn’t do it!” echoed Miss Mary. 

“T did not think it wrong to say a prayer,” Miss Mary continued. “Not for 
her soul, but for our peace. Then I was convinced.” 

“Then we got conviction,” the younger sister piped. 

“We’ve misjudged poor Aggie, John. But I feel she knows now. 
Wherever she is, she knows that we know she is guiltless.” 

“Yes, she knows. I felt it too,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

“I never doubted,” said John’ Baxter, whose face was beautiful at that 
hour. “Not from the first. Never have!” 

“You never offered me proof, John. Now, thank God, it will not be the 
same any more. I can think henceforward of Aggie without sorrow.” She 
tripped, absolutely tripped, across the hall. “What ideas these Jews have of 
arranging furniture!” She spied me behind a big Cloisonnee vase. “I’ve seen 
the window,” she said remotely. “You took a great risk in advising me to 
undertake such a journey. However, as it turns out... I forgive you, and I 
pray you may never know what mental anguish means! Bessie! Look at this 
peculiar piano! Do you suppose, Doctor, these people would offer one tea? I 
miss mine.” 

“T will go and see,” I said, and explored M’Leod’s new-built servants’ 
wing. It was in the servants’ hall that I unearthed the M’Leod family, 
bursting with anxiety. 

“Tea for three, quick,” I said. “If you ask me any questions now, I shall 
have a fit!” So Mrs. M’Leod got it, and I was butler, amid murmured 
apologies from Baxter, still smiling and self-absorbed, and the cold 
disapproval of Miss Mary, who thought the pattern of the china vulgar. 
However, she ate well, and even asked me whether I would not like a cup of 
tea for myself. 


They went away in the twilight — the twilight that I had once feared. 
They were going to an hotel in London to rest after the fatigues of the day, 
and as their fly turned down the drive, I capered on the door step, with the 
all-darkened house behind me. 

Then I heard the uncertain feet of the M’Leods and bade them not to turn 
on the lights, but to feel — to feel what I had done; for the Shadow was 
gone, with the dumb desire in the air. They drew short, but afterwards 
deeper, breaths, like bathers entering chill water, separated one from the 
other, moved about the hall, tiptoed upstairs, raced down, and then Miss 
M’Leod, and I believe her mother, though she denies this, embraced me. I 
know M’Leod did. 

It was a disgraceful evening. To say we rioted through the house is to put 
it mildly. We played a sort of Blind Man’s Buff along the darkest passages, 
in the unlighted drawing-room, and little dining-room, calling cheerily to 
each other after each exploration that here, and here, and here, the trouble- 
had removed itself. We came up to the bedroom — mine for the night again 
— and sat, the women on the bed, and we men on chairs, drinking in 
blessed draughts of peace and comfort and cleanliness of soul, while I told 
them my tale in full, and received fresh praise, thanks, and blessings. 

When the servants, returned from their day’s outing, gave us a supper of 
cold fried fish, M’Leod had sense enough to open no wine. We had been 
practically drunk since nightfall, and grew incoherent on water and milk. 

“I like that Baxter,” said M’Leod. “He’s a sharp man. The death wasn’t in 
the house, but he ran it pretty close, ain’t it?” 

“And the joke of it is that he supposes I want to buy the place from you,” 
I said. “Are you selling?” 

“Not for twice what I paid for it — now,” said M’Leod. “I?ll keep you in 
furs all your life, but not our Holmescroft.” 

“No — never our Holmescroft,” said Miss M’Leod. “We’ll ask him here 
on Tuesday, mamma.” They squeezed each other’s hands. 

“Now tell me,” said Mrs. M’Leod — ”that tall one, I saw out of the 
scullery window — did she tell you she was always here in the spirit? I hate 
her. She made all this trouble. It was not her house after she had sold it. 
What do you think?” 

“I suppose,” I answered, “she brooded over what she believed was her 
sister’s suicide night and day — she confessed she did — and her thoughts 
being concentrated on this place, they felt like a — like a burning glass.” 

“Burning glass is good,” said M’Leod. 

“T said it was like a light of blackness turned on us,” cried the girl, 


twiddling her ring. “That must have been when the tall one thought worst 
about her sister and the house.” 

“Ah, the poor Aggie!” said Mrs. M’Leod. “The poor Aggie, trying to tell 
every one it was not so! No wonder we felt Something wished to say 
Something. Thea, Max, do you remember that night?” 

“We need not remember any more,” M’Leod interrupted. “It is not our 
trouble. They have told each other now.” 

“Do you think, then,” said Miss M’Leod, “that those two, the living ones, 
were actually told something — upstairs — in your in the room?” 

“T can’t say. At any rate they were made happy, and they ate a big tea 
afterwards. As your father says, it is not our trouble any longer — thank 
God!” 

“Amen!” said M’Leod. “Now, Thea, let us have some music after all 
these months. ‘With mirth, thou pretty bird,’ ain’t it? You ought to hear 
that.” 

And in the half-lighted hall, Thea sang an old English song that I had 
never heard before. 

With mirth, thou pretty bird, rejoice 
Thy Maker’s praise enhanced; 

Lift up thy shrill and pleasant voice, 
Thy God is high advanced! 

Thy food before He did provide, 

And gives it in a fitting side, 
Wherewith be thou sufficed! 

Why shouldst thou now unpleasant be, 
Thy wrath against God venting, 

That He a little bird made thee, 

Thy silly head tormenting, 

Because He made thee not a man? 

Oh, Peace! He hath well thought thereon, 
Therewith be thou sufficed! 


THE RABBI’S SONG 


IF THOUGHT can reach to Heaven, 
On Heaven let it dwell, 
For fear that Thought be given 
Like power to reach to Hell. 
For fear the desolation 
And darkness of thy mind, 
Perplex an habitation 
Which thou hast left behind. 


Let nothing linger after — 
No whispering ghost remain, 
In wall, or beam, or rafter, 
Of any hate or pain: 
Cleanse and call home thy spirit, 
Deny her leave to cast, 
On aught thy heirs inherit, 
The shadow of her past. 


For think, in all thy sadness, 
What road our griefs may take; 
Whose brain reflect our madness, 

Or whom our terrors shake. 
For think, lest any languish 

By cause of thy distress 
The arrows of our anguish 

Fly farther than we guess. 


Our lives, our tears, as water, 
Are spilled upon the ground; 
God giveth no man quarter, 
Yet God a means hath found; 
Though faith and hope have vanished, 
And even love grows dim; 
A means whereby His banished 
Be not expelled from Him! 


ABAFT THE FUNNEL 
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In 1909 Kipling was forced by his publishers to allow this collection of 
stories and one poem to be printed. He had not intended that these particular 
items should be republished after their original appearance in the Civil and 
Military Gazette, the Pioneer and Pioneer Mail, the Week’s News, and the 
C&MG ‘Turnovers’ between 1888 and 1890. 
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PREFACE 


THE measure of a man’s popularity is not always — or indeed seldom — 
the measure of his intrinsic worth. So, when the earlier work of any writer 
is gathered together in more enduring form, catering to the enthusiasm of 
his readers in his maturer years, there is always a suspicion that the venture 
is purely a commercial one, without literary justification. 

Fortunately these stories of Mr. Kipling’s form their own best excuse for 
this, their first appearance together in book form. Not merely because in 
them may be traced the origin of that style and subject matter that later 
made their author famous; but because the stories are in themselves worth 
while — worth writing, worth reading. “The Likes o’ Us” is as true to the 
type as any of the immortal Mulvaney stories; the beginning of “New 
Brooms” is as succinctly fine as any prose Mr. Ivipling ever wrote; for 
searching out and presenting such splendid pieces of fiction as “Sleipner, 
late Thurinda,” and “A Little More Beef” to a public larger than their 
original one in India, no apology is necessary. 


ERASTASIUS OF THE WHANGHOA 


THE old cat’s tumbled down the I ventilator, sir, and he’s swearing away 
under the furnace- door in the stoke-hole,” said the second officer to the 
Captain of the Whanghoa. 

“Now what in thunder was Erastasius doing at the mouth of the ventilator? 
It’s four feet from the ground and painted red at that. Any of the children 
been amusing themselves with him, d’you think? I wouldn’t have Erastasius 
disturbed in his inside for all the gold in the treasury,” said the Captain. 
“Tell some one to bring him up, and handle him delicately, for he’s not a 
quiet beast.” 

In three minutes a bucket appeared on deck. 

It was covered with a wooden lid. “Think he have make die this time,” 
said the Chinese sailor who carried the coffin, with a grin. “Catchee him 
topside coals — no open eye — no spit — no sclatchee my. Have got 
bucket, allee same, and make tight. See!” 

He dived his bare arm under the lid, but withdrew it with a yell, dropping 
the bucket at the same time. “Hya! Can do. Maskec dlop down — masky 
spilum coal. Have catchee my light there.” 

Blood was trickling from his elbow. He moved aft, while the bucket, 
mysteriously worked by hidden force, trundled to and fro across the decks, 
swearing aloud. 

Emerged finally Erastasius, tom-cat and grandfather-in-chief of the 
Whanghoa — a gaunt brindled beast, lacking one ear, with every hair on his 
body armed and erect. He was patched witli coal-dust, very stiff and sore all 
over, and very anxious to take the world into his confidence as to his 
wrongs. For this reason he did not run when he was clear of the bucket, but 
sitting on his hunkers regarded the Captain, as who would say: “You hold a 
master’s certificate and call yourself a seaman, and yet you allow this sort 
of thing on your boat.” 

“Guess I must apologise, old man,” said the Captain gravely. “Those 
ventilators are a little too broad in the beam for a passenger of your build. 
What made you walk down it? Not a rat, eh? You’re too well fed to trouble 
of rats. Drink was it.” 

Erastasius turned his back on the Captain. He was a tailless Japanese cat, 
and the abruptness of his termination gave him a specially brusque 
appearance. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if the old man hasn’t been stealing something and 


was getting away from the galley. He’s the biggest reprobate that ever 
shipped — and that’s saying something. No, he isn’t my property exactly. 
I’ve got a notion that he owns the ship. Gathered that from the way he goes 
round after six bells to see the lights out. The chief engineer says he built 
the engines. Anyway, the old man sits in the engine-room and sort of keeps 
an or smoked opium. We had bad weather at the start, and the steerage were 
powerful sick. I judged they would have no insides to them when the 
weather lifted, so I didn’t put any guards on them. Wanted all my men to 
work the ship. Engines rotten as Congress, and under sail half the time. 
Next time I carry Chinese steerage trash Pll hire a Gatling and mount it on 
the ‘tween-decks hatch. 

“We were fooling about between islands — about a hundred and fifty 
thousand islands all wrapped up in fog. When the fog laid the wind, the 
engines broke down. One of the passengers — we carried no ladies that 
journey — came to me one evening. ‘I calculate there’s a conspiracy 
‘tween-decks,’ he said. ‘Those pigtails are talking together. No good ever 
came of pigtails talking. I’m from ‘Frisco. I authoritate on these matters.’ 
‘Not on this ship/ I said: ‘I’ve no use for duplicate authority.’ ‘You’ll be 
homesick after nine this time to-morrow,’ he said and quit. I guess he told 
the other passengers his notions. 

“Erastasius shared my cabin in general. I 

didn’t care to dispute with a cat that went heeled the way he did. That 
particular night when I came down he was not inclined for repose. When I 
shut the door he scrabbled till I let him out. When he was out he scrabbled 
to come back. When he was back, he jumped all round the shanty yowling. 
I stroked him, and the sparks irrigated his back as if ‘twas the smoke-stack 
of a river steamer. ‘Pll get you a wife, old man,’ I said, ‘next voyage. It is 
no good for you to be alone with me.’ ‘Whoopee, yoopee-yaw-aw-aw/ said 
Erastasius. ‘Let me get out of this.’ I looked him square between the eyes to 
fix the place where I’d come down with a boot-heel (he was getting 
monotonous), and as I looked I saw the animal was just possessed with 
deadly fear — human fear — crawling, shaking fear. It crept out of the 
green of his eyes and crept over me in billowing waves — each wave colder 
than the last. ‘“Unburden your mind, Erastasius,’ I said. ‘What’s going to 
happen?’ ‘Wheepee-yeepee-ya-ya-ya-woop!’ said Erastasius, backing to the 
door and scratching. 

“T quit my cabin sweating big drops, and somehow my hand shut on my 
six-shooter. The grip of the handle soothes a man when he is afraid. I heard 
the whole ship ‘tween-decks rustling under me like all the woods of Maine 


when the wind’s up. The lamp over the ‘tween-decks was out. The steerage 
watchman was lying on the ground, and the whole hive of Celestials were 
on the tramp — soft- footed hounds. A lantern came down the alleyway. 
Behind it was the passenger that had spoken to me, and all the rest of the 
crowd, except the half-caste. 

““Are you homesick any now?’ said my passenger. The ‘tween-decks 
woke up with a yell at the light, and some one fired up the hatchway. Then 
we began our share of the fun — the ten passengers and I. Eleven six- 
shooters. That cleared the first rush of the pigtails, but we continued firing 
on principle, working our way down the steps. No one came down from the 
spar-deck to assist, though I heard considerable of a trampling. The pigtails 
below were growling like cats. I heard the lookout man shout, ‘Junk on the 
port bow,’ and the bell ring in the engine-room for full speed ahead. Then 
we struck something, and there was a yell inside and outside the ship that 
would have lifted your hair out. When the outside yell stopped, our pigtails 
were on their faces. ‘Run down a junk,’ said my passenger — etheir junk.’ 
He loosed three shots into the steerage on the strength of it. I went up on 
deck when things were quiet below. Some one had run our Dahlgren signal- 
gun forward and pointed it to the break of the fo’c’sle. There was the 
balance of a war junk — three spars and a head or two on the water, and the 
first mate keeping his watch in regular style. 

““What is your share?’ he said. ‘We’ve smashed up a junk that tried to 
foul us. Seems to have affected the feelings of your friends below. Guess 
they wanted to make connection.’ ‘It is made,’ said I, ‘on the Glassy Sea. 
Where’s the watch?’ ‘In the fo’c’sle. The half- caste is sitting on the signal- 
gun smoking his cigar. The watch are speculatin’ whether he’ll stick the 
business-end of it in the touch-hole or continue smoking. I gather that gun 
is not empty.’ ‘Send ‘em down below to wash decks. Tell the quartermaster 
to go through their boxes while they are away. They may have implements.’ 

“The watch went below to clean things up. There were eighteen stiff uns 
and fourteen with holes through their systems. Some died, some survived. I 
did not keep particular count. The balance I roped up, and it employed most 
of our spare rigging. When we touched port there was a picnic among the 
hangmen. Seems that Erastasius had been yowling down the cabins all night 
before he came to me, and kept the passengers alive. The man that spoke to 
me said the old man’s eyes were awful to look at. He was dying to tell his 
fear, but couldn’t. When the passengers came forward with the light, the 
half-caste quit for topside and got the quartermaster to load the signal-gun 
with handspikes and bring it forward in case the fo’c’sle wished to assist in 


the row. That was the best half-caste I ever met. But the fo’c’sle didn’t 
assist. They were sick. So were the men below — horror-sick. That was the 
way the old man saved the Whanghoa “ 


HER LITTLE RESPONSIBILITY 


And No Man May Answer for the Soul of His Brother. 


IT was two in the morning, and Epstin’s Dive was almost empty, when a 
Thing staggered down the steps that led to that horrible place and fawned 
on me disgustingly for the price of a drink. “I’m dying of thirst,” he said, 
but his tone was not that of a street loafer. There is a freemasonry, the 
freemasonry of the public schools, stronger than any that the Craft knows. 
The Thing drank whisky raw, which in itself is not calculated to slake thirst, 
and I waited at its side because I knew, by virtue of the one sentence above 
recorded, that it once belonged to my caste. Indeed, so small is the world 
when one begins to travel round it, that, for aught I 

knew, I might even have met the Thing in that menagerie of carefully- 
trained wild beasts, Decent Society. And the Thing drank more whisky ere 
the flood-gates of its speech were loosed and spoke of the wonderful story 
of its fall. 

Never man, he said, had suffered more than he, or for slighter sin. 
Whereat I winked beer- ily into the bottom of my empty glass, having heard 
that tale before. I think the Thing had been long divided from all social and 
moral restraint — even longer from the wholesome influence of soap and 
water. 

“What I feel most down here,” said It, and by “down here” I presume he 
meant the Inferno of his own wretchedness, “is the difficulty about getting a 
bath. A man can always catch a free lunch at any of the bars in the city, if he 
has money enough to buy a drink with, and you can sleep out for six or 
eight months of the year without harm, but San Francisco doesn’t run to 
free baths. It’s not an amusing life any way you look at it. I’m more or less 
used to things, but it hurts me even now to meet a decent man who knows 
something of life in the old country. I was raised at Harrow — Harrow, if 
you please — and I’m not five-and- twenty yet, and I haven’t got a penny, 
and I haven’t .got a friend, and there is nothing in creation that I can 
command except a drink, and I have to beg for that. Have you ever begged 
for a drink? It hurts at first, but you get used to it. My father’s a parson. I 
don’t think he knows I beg drink. He lives near Salisbury. Do you know 
Salisbury at all? And then there’s my mother, too. But I have not heard from 
either of them for a couple of years. They think I’m in a real estate office in 
Washington Territory, coining money hand over fist. If ever you run across 


them — I suppose you will some day — there’s the address. Tell them that 
you’ve seen me, and that I am well and fit. Understand? — well and fit. I 
guess IIl be dead by the time you see ‘em. That’s hard. Men oughtn’t to die 
at five-and- twenty — of drink. Say, were you ever mashed on a girl? Not 
one of these you see, girls out here, but an English one — the sort of girl 
one meets at the Vicarage tennis-party, don’t you know. A girl of our own 
set. I don’t mean mashed exactly, but dead, clean gone, head over ears; and 
worse than that I was once, and I fancy I took the thing pretty much as I 
take liquor now. I didn’t know when to stop. It didn’t seem to me that there 
was any reason for stopping in affairs of that kind. I’m quite sure there’s no 
reason for stopping half-way with liquor. Go the whole hog and die. It’s all 
right, though — I’m not going to get drunk here. Five in the morning will 
suit me just as well, and I haven’t the chance of talking to one of you 
fellows often. So you cut about in fine clothes, do you, and take your drinks 
at the best bars and put up at the Palace? All Englishmen do. Well, here’s 
luck; you may be what I am one of these days. You’ll find companions 
quite as well raised as yourself. 

“But about this girl. Don’t do what I did. I fell in love with her. She lived 
near us in Salisbury; that was when I had a clean shirt every day and hired 
horses to ride. One of the guineas I spent on that amusement would keep 
me for a week here. But about this girl. I don’t think some men ought to be 
allowed to fall in love any more than they ought to be allowed to taste 
whisky. She said she cared for me. Used to say that about a thousand times 
a day, with a kiss in between. I think about those things now, and they make 
me nearly as drunk as the whisky does. Do you know anything about that 
love-making business? I stole a copy of Cleopatra off a.bookstall in 
Kearney Street, and that priest-chap says a very true thing about it. You 
can’t stop when it’s once started, and when it’s all over you can’t give it up 
at the word of command. I forget the precise language. That girl cared for 
me. I’d give something if she could see me now. She doesn’t like men 
without collars and odd boots and somebody else’s hat; but anyhow she 
made me what I am, and some day she’ll know it. I came out here two years 
ago to a real estate office; my father bought me some sort of a place in the 
firm. We were all Englishmen, but we were about a match for an average 
Yankee; but I forgot to tell you I was engaged to the girl before I came out. 
Never you make a woman swear oaths of eternal constancy. She’ll break 
every one of them as soon as her mind changes, and call you unjust for 
making her swear them. I worked enough for five men in my first year. I 
got a little house and lot in Tacoma fit for any woman. I never drank, I 


hardly ever smoked, I sold real estate all day, and wrote letters at night. She 
wrote letters, too, about as full of affection as they make ‘em. You can tell 
nothing from a woman’s letter, though. If they want to hide anything, they 
just double the ‘dears’ and ‘darlings,’ and then giggle when the man fancies 
himself deceived. 

“T don’t suppose I was worse off than hundreds of others, but it seems to 
me that she might have had the grace to let me down easily. She went and 
got married. I don’t suppose she knew exactly what she was doing, because 
I got the letters just the same six weeks after she was married! It was an odd 
copy of an English paper that showed me what had happened. 

It came in on the same day as one of her letters, telling me she would be 
true to the gates of death. Sounds like a novel, doesn’t it? But it did not 
amuse me in the least. I wasn’t constructed to pitch the letters into the fire 
and pick up with a Yankee girl. I wrote her a letter; I rather wish I could 
remember what was in that letter. Then I went to a bar in Tacoma and had 
some whisky, about a gallon, I suppose. If I had anything approaching to a 
word of honour about me, I would give it you that I did not know what 
happened until I was told that my partnership with the firm had been 
dissolved, and that the house and lot did not belong to me any more. I 
would have left the firm and sold the house, anyhow, but the crash sobered 
me for about three days. Then I started another jamboree. I might have got 
back after the first one, and been a prominent citizen, but the second bust 
settled matters. Then I began to slide on the downgrade straight off, and 
here I am now. I could write you a book about what I have come through, if 
I could remember it. The worst of it is I can see that she wasn’t worth losing 
anything in life for, but I’ve lost just everything, and I’m like the priest- 
chap in Cleopatra — I can’t get over what I remember. If she had let me 
down easy, and given me warning, I should have been awfully cut up for a 
time, but I should have pulled through. She didn’t do that, though. She lied 
to me all along, and married a curate, and I dare say she’ll be a virtuous 
she-vicar later on; but the little affair broke me dead, and if I had more 
whisky in me I should be blubbering like a calf all round this Dive. That 
would have disgusted you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said I. 


A MENAGERIE ABOARD 


IT was pyjama time on the Madura in the Bay of Bengal, and the incense of 
the very early morning cigar went up to the stainless skies. Every one 
knows pyjama time — the long hour that follows the removal of the beds 
from the saloon skylight and the consumption of chota hazri. Most men 
know, too, that the choicest stories of many seas may be picked up then — 
from the long- winded histories of the Colonial sheep-master to the crisp 
anecdotes of the Californian; from tales of battle, murder and sudden death 
told by the Burmah-returned subaltern, to the bland drivel of the globe- 
trotter. The Captain, tastefully attired in pale pink, sat up on the signal- gun 
and tossed the husk of a banana overboard. 

“Tt looked in through my cabin-window,”said he, “and scared me nearly 
into a fit.” We had just been talking about a monkey who appeared to a man 
in an omnibus, and haunted him till he cut his own throat. The apparition, 
amid howls of incredulity, was said to have been the result of excessive tea- 
drinking. The Captain’s apparition promised to be better. 

“Tt was a menagerie — a whole turnout, lock, stock, and barrel, from the 
big bear to the little hippopotamus; and you can guess the size of it from the 
fact that they paid us a thousand pounds in freight only. We got them all 
accommodated somewhere forward among the deck passengers, and they 
whooped up terribly all along the ship for two or three days. Among other 
things, such as panthers and leopards, there were sixteen giraffes, and we 
moored ‘em fore and aft as securely as? might be; but you can’t get a 
purchase on a giraffe somehow. He slopes back too much from the bows to 
the stern. We were running up the Red Sea, I think, and the menagerie fairly 
quiet. One night I went to my cabin not feeling well. About midnight I was 
waked by something breathing on my face. I was quite calm and collected, 
for I had got it into my head that it was one of the panthers, or at least the 
bear; and I reached back to the rack behind me for a revolver. Then the head 
began to slide against my cabin — all across it — and I said to myself: ‘It’s 
the big python.’ But I looked into its eyes — they were beautiful eyes — 
and saw it was one of the giraffes. Tell you, though, a giraffe has the eyes of 
a sorrowful nun, and this creature was just brimming over with liquid 
tenderness. The seven-foot neck rather spoilt the effect, but I’ll always 
recollect those eyes.” 

“Say, did you kiss the critter?” demanded the orchid-hunter en route to 


Siam. 

“No; I remembered that it was darn valuable, and I didn’t want to lose 
freight on it. I was afraid it would break its neck drawing its head out of my 
window — I had a big deck cabin, of course — so I shoved it out softly like 
a hen, and the head slid out, with those Mary Magdalene eyes following me 
to the last. Then I heard the quartermaster calling on heaven and earth for 
his lost giraffe, and then the row began all up and down the decks. The 
giraffe had sense enough to duck its head to avoid the awnings — we were 
awned from bow to stern — but it clattered about like a sick cow, the 
quartermaster jumping after it, and it swinging its long neck like a flail. 
‘Catch it, and hold it!’ said the quartermaster. ‘Catch a typhoon,’ said I. 
‘She’s going overboard.’ The spotted fool had heaved one foot over the 
stern railings and was trying to get the other to follow. It was so happy at 
getting its head into the open I thought it would have crowed — I don’t 
know whether giraffes crow, but it heaved up its neck for all the world like 
a crowing cock. ‘Come back to your stable,’ yelled the quartermaster, 
grabbing hold of the brute’s tail. 

“T was nearly helpless with laughing, though I knew if the concern went 
over it would be no laughing matter for me. Well, by good luck she came 
round — the quartermaster was a strong man at a rope’s end. First of all she 
slewed her neck round, and I could see those tender, loving eyes under the 
stars sort of saying: ‘Cruel man! What are you doing to my tail?’ Then the 
foot came on board, and she bumped herself up under the awning, looking 
ready to cry with disappointment. The funniest thing was she didn’t make 
any noise — a pig would ha’ roused the ship in no time — only every time 
she dropped her foot on the deck it was like firing a revolver, the hoofs 
clicked so. We headed her towards the bows, back to her moorings — just 
like a policeman showing a short-sighted old woman over a crossing. The 
quartermaster sweated and panted and swore, but she never said anything 
— only whacked her old head despairingly against the awning and the 
funnel case. Her feet woke up the whole ship, and by the time we had her 
fairly moored fore and aft the population in their night-gear were giving us 
advice. Then we took up a yard or two in all the moorings and turned in. No 
other animal got loose that voyage, though the old lady looked at me most 
reproachfully every time I came that way, and ‘You’ve blasted my voung 
and tender innocence’ was the expression of her eyes. It was all the 
quartermaster’s fault for hauling her tail. I wonder she didn’t kick him open. 
Well, of course, that isn’t much of a yarn, but I remember once, in the city 
of Venice, we had a Malayan tapir loose on the deck, and we had to lasso 


him. It was this way”: 
“Guzl tliyar hat “ said the steward, and I fled down the companion and 
missed the tale of the tapir. 


A SMOKE OF MANILA 


THE man from Manila held the floor. “Much care had made him very lean 
and pale and hollow-eyed.” Added to which he smoked the cigars of his 
own country, and they were bad for the constitution. He foisted his 
Stinkadores Magnifi- cosas and his Cuspidores Imperiallissimos upon all 
who would accept them, and wondered that the recipients of his bounty 
turned away and were sad. “There is nothing,” said he, “like a Manila 
cigar.” And the pink pyjamas and blue pyjamas and the spotted green 
pyjamas, all fluttering gracefully in the morning breeze, vowed that there 
was not and never would be. 

“Do the Spaniards smoke these vile brands to any extent?” asked the 
Young Gentleman travelling for Pleasure as he inspected a fresh box of 
Oysters of the East. “Smoke ‘em!” said the man from Manila; “they do 
nothing else day and night.” “Ah!” said the Young Gentleman travelling for 
Pleasure, in the low voice of one who has received mortal injury, “that 
accounts for the administration of the country being what it is. After a man 
has tried a couple of these things he would be ready for any crime.” 

The man from Manila took no heed of the insult. “I knew a case once,” 
said he, “when a cigar saved a man from the sin of burglary and landed him 
in quod for five years.” “Was he trying to kill the man who gave him the 
cigar?” said the Young Gentleman travelling for Pleasure. “No, it was this 
way: My firm’s godowns stand close to a creek. That is to say, the creek 
washes one face of them, and there are a few things in those godowns that 
might be useful to a man, such as piece-goods and cotton prints — perhaps 
five thousand dollars’ worth. I happened to be walking through the place 
one day when, for a miracle, I was not smoking. That was two years ago.” 
“Great Cssar! then he has been smoking ever since!” murmured the Young 
Gentleman travelling for Pleasure. 

“Was not smoking,” continued the man from Manila. “I had no business 
in the godowns. They were a short cut to my house. When half-way through 
them I fancied I saw a little curl of smoke rising from behind one of the 
bales. We stack our bales on low saddles, much as ricks are stacked in 
England. My first notion was to yell. I object to fire in godowns on 
principle. It is expensive, whatever the insurance may do. Luckily I sniffed 
before I shouted, and I sniffed good tobacco smoke.” “And this was in 
Manila, you say?” interrupted the Young Gentleman travelling for Pleasure. 


“Yes, in the only place in the world where you get good tobacco. I knew 
we had no bales of the weed in stock, and I suspected that a man who got 
behind print bales to finish his cigar might be worth looking up. I walked 
between the bales till I reached the smoke. It was coming from the ground 
under one of the saddles. That’s enough, I thought, and I went away to get a 
couple of the Guarda Civile — policemen, in fact. I knew if there was 
anything to be extracted from my friend the bobbies would do it. A Spanish 
policeman carries in the day-time nothing more than a six-shooter and 
machete} a dirk. At night he adorns himself with a repeating rifle, which he 
fires on the slightest provocation. Well, when the policemen arrived, they 
poked my friend out of his hiding-place with their dirks, hauled him out by 
the hair, and kicked him round the godown once or twice, just to let him 
know that he had been discovered. They then began to question him, and 
under gentle pressure — I thought he would be pulped into a jelly, but a 
Spanish policeman always knows when to leave off — he made a clean 
breast of the whole business. He was part of a gang, and was to lie in the 
godown all that night. At twrelve o’clock a boat manned by his 
confederates was to drop down the creek and halt under the godown 
windows, while he was to hand out our bales. That was their little plan. He 
had lain there about three hours, and then he began to smoke. I don’t think 
he noticed what he was doing: smoking is just like breathing to a Spaniard. 
He could not understand how he had betrayed himself and wanted to know 
whether he had left a leg sticking out under the saddles. Then the Guarda 
Civile lambasted him all over again for trifling with the majesty of the law, 
and removed him after full confession. 

“T put one of my own men under a saddle with instructions to hand out 
print bales to anybody who might ask for them in the course of the night. 
Meantime the police made their own arrangements, which were very 
comprehensive. 

“At midnight a lumbering old barge, big enough to hold about a hundred 
bales, came down the creek and pulled up under the go- down windows, 
exactly as if she had been one of my own barges. The eight ruffians in her 
whistled all the national airs of Manila as a signal to the confederate, then 
cooling his heels in the lock-up. But my man was ready. He opened the 
window and held quite a long confab with these second-hand pirates. They 
were all half-breeds and Roman Catholics, and the way they called upon all 
the blessed saints to assist them in their work was edifying. My man began 
tilting out the bales quite as quickly as the confederate would have done. 
Only he stopped to giggle now and again, and they spat and swore at him 


like cats. That made him worse, and at last he dropped yelling with laughter 
over the half door of the godown goods window. Then one boat came up 
stream and another down stream, and caught the barge stem and stern. Four 
Guarda Civiles were in each boat; consequently, eight repeating rifles were 
pointed at the barge, which was very nicely loaded with our bales. The 
pirates called on the saints more fluently than ever, threw up their hands, 
and threw themselves on their stomachs. That was the safest attitude, and it 
gave them the chance of cursing their luck, the barge, the godown, the 
Guarda Civile, and every saint in the calendar. They cursed the saints most, 
for the Guarda Civile thumped ‘em when their remarks became too 
personal. We made them put all the bales back again. Then they were 
handed over to justice and got five years apiece. If they had any dollars they 
would get out the next day. If they hadn’t, they would serve their full time 
and no ticket-of- leave allowed. That’s the whole story.” 

“And the only case on record,” said the Young Gentleman travelling for 
Pleasure, “where a Manila cigar was of any use to any one.” The man from 
Manila lit a fresh Cus- pidore and went down to his bath. 


THE RED LAMP 


“A STRONG situation — very strong, sir — quite the strongest one in the 
play, in fact.” 

“What play?” said a voice from the bottom of the long chair under the 
bulwarks. 

“The Red Lamp.” “Oh!” 

Conversation ceased, and there was an industrious sucking of cheroots 
for the space of half an hour before the company adjourned to the card- 
room. It was decidedly a night for sleeping on deck — warm as the Red Sea 
and more moist than Bengal. Unfortunately, every square foot of the deck 
seemed to be occupied by earlier comers, and in despair I removed myself 
to the extreme fo’c’sle, where the anchor-chains churn rust-dyed water from 
the hawseholes and the lascars walk about with slushpots. 

The throb of the engines reached this part of the world as a muffled 
breathing which might be easily mistaken for the snoring of the ship’s cow. 
Occasionally one of the fowls in the coops waked and cheeped dismally as 
she thought of to-morrow’s entrees in the saloon, but otherwise all was 
very, very still, for the hour was two in the morning, when the crew of a 
ship are not disposed to be lively. None came to bear me company save the 
bo’sun’s pet kittens, and they were impolite. From where I lay I could look 
over the whole length of awning, ghostly white in the dark, and by their 
constant fluttering judged that the ship was pitching considerably. The 
fo’c’sle swung up and down like an uneasy hydraulic lift, and a few 
showers of spray found their passage through the hawseholes from time to 
time. 

Have you ever felt that maddening sense of incompetence which follows 
on watching the work of another man’s office? The civilian is at home 
among his despatch-boxes and files of pending cases. “How in the world 
does he do it?” asks the military man. The budding officer can arrange for 
the movements of two hundred men across country. “Incomprehensible!” 
says the civilian. And so it is with all alien employs from our own. So it 
was with me. I knew that I was lying among all the materials out of which 
Clark Russell builds his books of the sea — the rush through the night, the 
gouts of foam, the singing of the wind in the rigging overhead, and the 
black mystery of the water — but for the life of me I could make nothing of 
them all. 


“A topsail royal flying free A bit of canvas was to me, And it was nothing 
more.” 

“Oh, that a man should have but one poor little life and one incomplete 
set of experiences to crowd into it!” I sighed as the bells of the ship lulled 
me to sleep and the lookout man crooned a dreary song. 

I slept far into the night, for the clouds gathered over the sky, the stars 
died out, and all grew as black as pitch. But we never slackened speed; we 
beat the foam to left and right with clanking of chains, rattling of bow- 
ports, and savage noises of ripping and rending from the cutwater 
ploughing up to the luminous sea-beasts. I was roused by the words of the 
man in the smoking-room: “A strong situation, sir, very strong — quite the 
strongest in the play, in fact — The Red Lamp, Y know.” 

I thought over the sentence lazily for a time, and then — surely there was 
a red lamp in the air somewhere — an intolerable glare that singed the shut 
eyelids. I opened my eyes and looked forward. The lascar was asleep, his 
face bowed on his knees, though he ought to have been roused by the hum 
of a rapidly approaching city, by the noises of men and women talking and 
laughing and drinking. I could hear it not half a mile away: it was strange 
that his ears should be closed. 

The night was so black that one could hardly breathe; and yet where did 
the glare from the red lamp come from? Not from our ship: she was silent 
and asleep — the officers on the bridge were asleep; there was no one of 
four hundred souls awake but myself. And the glare of the red lamp went 
up to the zenith. Small wonder. A quarter of a mile in front of us rolled a 
big steamer under f-ull steam, and she was heading down on us without a 
word of warning. Would the lookout man never look out? Would their crew 
be as fast asleep as ours? It was impossible, for the other ship hummed with 
populous noises, and there was the defiant tinkle of a piano rising above all. 
She should have altered her course, or blown a fog-horn. 

I held my breath while an eternity went by, counted out by the throbbing 
of my heart and the engines. I knew that it was my duty to call, but I knew 
also that no one could hear me. Moreover, I was intensely interested in the 
approaching catastrophe; interested, you will understand, as one whom it 
did in no wise concern. By the light of the luminous sea thrown forward in 
sheets under the forefoot of the advancing steamer I could discern the 
minutest details of her structure from cat-head to bridge. Abaft the bridge 
she was crowded with merrymakers — seemed to be, in fact, a P. & O. 
vessel given up to a ball. I wondered as I leaned over the bulwarks what 
they would say when the crash came — whether they would shriek very 


loudly — whether the men and women would try to rush to our decks, or 
whether we would rush on to theirs. It would not matter in the least, for at 
the speed we were driving both vessels would go down together locked 
through the deeps of the sea. It occurred to me then that the sea would be 
cold, and that instead of choking decently I might be one in a mad rush for 
the boats — might be crippled by a falling spar or wrenched plate and left 
on the heeling decks to die. Then Terror came to me — Fear, gross and 
overwhelming as the bulk of the night — Despair unrelieved by a single ray 
of hope. 

We were not fifty yards apart when the passengers on the stranger caught 
sight of us and shrieked aloud. I saw a man pick up his child from one of 
the benches and futilely attempt to climb the rigging. Then we closed — her 
name-plate ten feet above ours, looking down into our forehatch. I heard the 
grinding as of a hundred querns, the ripping of the tough bow-plates, and 
the pistol-like report of displaced rivets followed by the rush of the sea. 

We were sinking in mid-ocean. 
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“Beg y’ pardon,” said the quartermaster, shaking me by the arm, “but you 
must have been sleeping in the moonlight for the last two hours, and that’s 
not good for the eyes. Didn’t seem to make you sleep easy, either.” I opened 
my eyes heavily. My face was swollen and aching, for on my forehead lay 
the malignant splendour of the moon. The glare of the Red Lamp had 
vanished with the brilliantly-lighted ship, but the ghastly shrieks of her 
drowning crew continued. 

“What’s that?” I asked tremulously of the quartermaster. “Was it real?” 


“Pork chops in the saloon to-morrow,” said the quartermaster. “The 
butcher he got up at four bells to put the old squeaker out of the way. 
Them’s his dying ejaculations.” 

I dragged my bedding aft and went to sleep. 


THE SHADOW OF HIS HAND 


“I COME from San Jose,” he said. 

“San Jose, Calaveras County, Cali- A fornia: that’s my place.” I pricked up 
my ears at the mention of Calaveras County. Bret Harte has made that 
sacred ground. 

“Yes?” said I politely. Always be polite to a gentleman from Calaveras 
County. For aught you know he may be a lineal descendant of the great 
Colonel Starbottle. 

“Did you ever know Yermilyea of San Luis Obispo?” continued the 
stranger, chewing the plug of meditation. 

“No,” said I. Heaven alone knows where lies San Luis Obispo, but I was 
not going to expose my ignorance. Besides, there might be a story at the 
back of it all. “What was the special weakness of Mister Vermilyea?” 

“Vermilyea! He weak! Lot Vermilyea never had a weakness that you 
might call a weakness until subsequent events transpired. Then that 
weakness developed into White Rye. All Westerners drink White Rye. On 
the Eastern coast they drink Bourbon. Lot tried both when his heart was 
broken. Both — by the quart.” 

“D’ you happen to remember what broke his heart?” I said. 

“This must be your first trip to the States, sir, or you would know that 
Lot’s heart was broken by his father-in-law. Lot’s congregation — he took 
to Religion — always said that he had no business fooling with a father-in- 
law. A good many other people said that too. But I always adhered to Lot. 
‘Why don’t you kill the animal, Lot?’ I used to say. ‘I can’t. He’s the father 
of my wife,’ Lot used to say. ‘Loan him money then and settle him on the 
other side of the States,’ I used to say. ‘The old clam won’t move,’ Lot used 
to say.” 

“Half a minute. What was the actual trouble between Vermilyea and his 
father-in- law? Did he borrow money?” 

“Pm coming to that,” said the stranger calmly. “It arrived this way. Lot 
had a notion to get married. Some men get that idea. He went to ‘Frisco and 
pawned out his heart — Lot had a most feeling heart, and that was his ruin 
— to a girl who lived at back of Kearney Street. I’ve forgotten her given 
name, but the old man’s name was Dougherty. Guess he was a naturalised 
Irishman. The old man did not see the merits of Lot when he went sparking 
after the girl evenings. He fired Lot out off the stoop three or four times. 
Lot didn’t hit him because he was fond of the daughter. He just quit like a 


lamb; the old man welting into him with anything that came handy — sticks 
and besoms, and such. Lot endured that, being a tough man. Every time Lot 
was fired out he would wait till the old man was pretty well pumped out. 
Then he used to turn round and say, ‘When’s the wedding to be?’ 
Dougherty used to ramp round Lot while the girl hid herself till the breeze 
abated. He had a peculiar aversion to domiciliary visits from Lot, had 
Dougherty. I’ve my own theory on the subject. Pl explain it later on. At 
last Dougherty got tired of Lot and his peacefulness. The girl stuck to him 
for all she was worth. Lot never budged. ‘If you want to marry her,’ said the 
old man, ‘just drop your long-suffering for half an hour. Stand up to me, 
Lot, and we’|l run this thing through with our hands/ ‘If I must, I must/ said 
Lot, and with that they began the argument up and down the parlour floor. 
Lot he was fighting for his wife. He set considerable value on the girl. The 
old man he was fighting for the fun of the affair. Lot whipped. He handled 
the old man tenderly out of regard for his connections. All the same he 
fixed him up pretty thoroughly. When he crawled off the old man he had 
received his permission to marry the girl. Old man Dougherty ran round 
‘Frisco advertising Lot for the tallest fighter in the town. Lot was a 
respectable sort of man and considerable absorbed in preparing for his 
wedding. It didn’t please him any to receive invitations from the boss 
fighting men of ‘Frisco — professional invitations, you must understand. I 
guess he cussed the father-in-law to be. 

“When he was married, he concluded to locate in ‘Frisco, and started 
business there. A married man don’t keep his muscle up any. Old man 
Dougherty he must have counted on that. By the time Lot’s first child was 
born he came around suffering for a fight. He painted Lot’s house crimson. 
Lot endured that. He got a hold of the baby and began yanking it around by 
the legs to see if it could squeal worth listening to. Lot stretched him. Old 
man howled with delight. Lot couldn’t well hand his father-in-law over to 
the police, so they had it, knuckle and tooth, all round the front floor, and 
the old man he quit by the window, considerably mashed up. Lot was fair 
spent, not having kept up his muscle. My notion is that old man Dougherty 
being a boss fighter couldn’t get his fighting regularly till Lot married into 
the family. Then he reckoned on a running discussion to warm up his bones. 
Lot was too fond of his wife to disoblige him. Any man in his senses would 
have brought the old man before the courts, or clubbed him, or laid him out 
stiff. But Lot was always tender-hearted. 

“Soon as old man Dougherty got his senses together off the pavement, he 
argued that Lot was considerable less of a fighter than he had been. That 


pleased the old man. He was plastered and caulked up by the doctors, and 
as soon as he could move he interviewed Lot and made remarks. Lot didn’t 
much care what he said, but when he came to casting reflections on the 
parentage of the baby, Lot shut the office door and played round for half an 
hour till theiwalls glittered like the evening sun. Old man Dougherty 
crawled out, but he crowed as he crawled. ‘Praise the blessed saints,’ he 
said, ‘I kin get my fighting along o°’ my meals. Lot, ye have prolonged my 
life a century.’ 

“Guess Lot would like to see him dead now. He is an old man, but most 
amazing tough. He has been fighting Lot for a matter of three years. If Lot 
made a lucky bit of trade, the old man would come along and fight him for 
luck. If Lot lost a little, the old man would fight him to teach him safe 
speculation. It took all Lot’s time to keep even with him. No man in 
business can ‘tend his business and fight in streaks. Lot’s trade fell off 
every time he laid himself out to stretch the old man. Worst of it was that 
when Lot was made a Deacon of his church, the old man fought him most 
terrible for the honour of the Roman Catholic Church. Lot whipped, of 
course. He always whipped. Old man Dougherty went round among the 
other Deacons and lauded Lot for a boss pugilist, not meaning to hurt Lot’s 
prospects. Lot had to explain the situation to the church in general. They 
accepted it. 

“Old man Dougherty he fought on. Age had no effect on him. Lot always 
whipped, but nothing would satisfy the old man. Lot shook all his teeth out 
till his gums were as bare as a sand-bar. Old man Dougherty came along 
lisping his invitation to the dance. They fought. 

“When Lot shifted to San Luis Obispo, old man Dougherty he came 
along too — craving for his fight. It was cocktails and plug to him. It grew 
on him. Lot handled him too gently because of the wife. The old man could 
come to the scratch once a month, and always at the most inconvenient 
time. They fought. 

“Last I heard of Lot he was sinking into the tomb. ‘It’s not the fighting,’ 
he said to me. ‘It’s the darned monotony of the circus. He knows I can whip 
him, but he won’t rest satisfied. ‘Lay him out, Lot,’ said I; ‘fracture his 
cranium or gouge him. This show is foolish all round.’ ‘I can’t lay him out,’ 
said Lot. ‘He’s my father-in-law. But don’t it strike you I’ve a deal to be 
thankful for? If he had been a Jew he’d have fought on Sundays when I was 
doing Deacon. I’ve been too gentle with him; the old man knows my spot 
place, but I’ve a deal to be thankful for.’ 

“Strikes me that thankfulness of Lot’s sort is nothing more nor less than 


cussed affectation. Say!” 
I said nothing. 


A LITTLE MORE BEEF 


“A LITTLE more beef, please,” said the fat man with the grey whiskers and 
the spattered waistcoat. 

“You can’t eat too much o’ good beef — not even when the prices are going 
up hoof over hock.” And he settled himself down to load in a fresh cargo. 

Now, this is how the fat man had come by his meal. One thousand miles 
away, a red Texan steer was preparing to go to bed for the night in the 
company of his fellows — myriads of his fellows. From dawn till late dusk 
he had loafed across the leagues of grass and grunted savagely as each 
mouthful proved to his mind that grass was not what he had known it in his 
youth. But the steer was wrong. That summer had brought great drought to 
Montana and Northern Dakota. The cattle feed was withering day by day, 
and the more prudent stock owners had written to the East for manufactured 
provender. Only the little cactus that grows with the grasses appeared to 
enjoy itself. The cattle certainly did not; and the cowboys from the very 
beginning of spring had used language considered profane even for the 
cowboy. What their ponies said has never been recorded. The ponies had 
the worst time of all, and at each nightly camp whispered to each other their 
longings for the winter, when they would be turned out on the freezing 
ranges — galled from wither to croup, but riderless — thank Heaven, 
riderless. On these various miseries the sun looked down impartial. His 
business was to cake the ground and ruin the grasses. 

The cattle — the acres of huddled cattle — were restless. In the first 
place, they were forced to scatter for graze; and in the second, the heat told 
on their tempers and made them prod each other with their long horns. In 
the heart of the herd you would have thought men were fighting with 
single-sticks. On the outskirts, posted at quarter-mile intervals, sat the 
cowboys on their ponies, the brims of their hats tilted over their sun- 
skinned noses, their feet out of the big brown-leather hooded stirrups, and 
their hands gripping the horn of the heavy saddle to keep themselves from 
falling on to the ground — asleep. A cowboy can sleep at full gallop; on the 
other hand, he can keep awake also at full gallop for eight and forty hours 
and wear down six unamiable bronchos in the process. 

Lafe Parmalee; Shwink, the German who could not ride but had a blind 
affection for cattle from the branding-yard to the butcher’s block; Michigan, 
so called because he said he came from California but spoke not the Cali- 
fornian tongue; Jim from San Diego, to distinguish him from other Jims, 


and The Corpse, were the outposts of the herd. The Corpse had won his 
name from a statement, made in the fulness of much McBrayer whisky, that 
he had once been a graduate of Corpus Christi. He spoke truth, but to the 
wrong audience. The inhabitants of the Elite Saloon, after several attempts 
to get the hang of the name, dubbed the speaker The Corpse, and as long as 
he cinched a broncho or jingled a spur within four hundred miles of 
Livingston — yea, far in the south, even to the unexplored borders of the 
sheep-eater Indians — he was known by that unlovely name. How he had 
passed from college to cattle no man knew, and, according to the etiquette 
of the West, no man asked. He was not by any means a tenderfoot — had 
no unmanly weakness for washing, did not in the least object to appearing 
at the wild and wonderful reunions held nightly in “Miss Minnie’s parlour,” 
whose flaring advertisement did not in the least disturb the proprieties of 
Wachoma Junction, and, in common with his associates, was, when drunk, 
ready to shoot at anything or anybody. He was not proud. He had 
condescended to take in hand and educate a young and promising Chicago 
drummer, who by evil fate had wandered into that wilderness, where all his 
cunning was of no account; and from that youth’s quivering hand — 
outstretched by command — had shot away the top of a wineglass. The 
Corpse was recognised in the freemasonry of the craft as “one of the 
C.M.R.’s boys, and tough at that.” 

The C.M.R. controlled much cattle, and their slaughter-houses in 
Chicago bubbled the blood of beeves all day long. Their salt-beef fed the 
sailor on the sea, and their iced, best firsts, the housekeeper in the London 
suburbs. Not even the firm knew how many cowboys they employed, but 
all the firm knew that on the fourteenth day of July their stockyards at 
Wachoma Junction were to be filled with two thousand head of cattle, ready 
for immediate shipment to Chicago while prices yet ruled high, and before 
the grass had withered utterly. Lafe, Michigan, Jim, The Corpse and the 
others knew this too, and were heartily glad of it, because they would be 
paid up in Chicago for their half-year’s work, and would then do their best 
towards painting that town in purest vermilion. They would get drunk; they 
would gamble, and would otherwise enjoy themselves till they were broke; 
and then they would hire out again. 

The sun dropped behind the rolling hills; and the cattle halted for the 
night, cheered and cooled by a little wandering breeze. The red steer’s 
mother had been caught in a hailstorm five years ago. Till she went the way 
of all cow-flesh she missed no opportunity of telling her son to beware of 
the hot day and the cold wind that does not know its own mind. “When it 


blows five ways at once,” said she, “and makes your horns feel creepy, get 
away, my son. Follow the time-honoured instinct of our tribe, and run. I 
ran” — she looked ruefully at the scars on her side — ”but that was in a 
barb- wire country, and it hurt me. None the less, run.” The red steer 
chewed his cud, and the little wind out of the darkness played round his 
horns — all five ways at once. The cowboys lifted up their voices in 
unmelodious song, that the cattle might know where they were, and began 
slowly walking round the recumbent herd. “Do anybody’s horns feel 
creepy?” queried the red steer of his neighbours. “My mother told me” — 
and he repeated the tale, to the edification of the yearlings and the three- 
year-olds breathing heavily at his side. 

The song of the cowboys rose higher. The cattle bowed their heads. Their 
men were at hand. They were safe. Something had happened to the quiet 
stars. They were dying out one by one, and the wind was freshening. “Bless 
my hoofs!” muttered a yearling, “my horns are beginning to feel creepy.” 
Softly the red steer lifted himself from the ground. “Come away,” quoth he 
to the yearling. “Come away to the outskirts, and we’ll move. My mother 
said .. .” The innocent fool followed, and a white heifer saw them move. 
Being a woman she naturally bellowed “Timber wolves!” and ran forward 
blindly into a dun steer dreaming over clover. Followed the thunder of 
cattle rising to their feet, and the triple crack of a whip. The little wind had 
dropped for a moment, only to fall on the herd with a shriek and a few 
stinging drops of hail, that stung as keenly as the whips. The herd broke 
into a trot, a canter, and then a mad gallop. Black fear was behind them, 
black night in front. They headed into the night, bellowing with terror; and 
at their side rode the men with the whips. The ponies grunted as they felt 
the raking spurs. They knew that.an all-night gallop lay before them, and 
woe betide the luckless cayuse that stumbled in that ride. Then fell the hail 
— blinding and choking and flogging in one and the same stroke. The herd 
opened like a fan. The red steer headed a contingent he knew not whither. A 
man with a whip rode at his right flank. Behind him the lightning showed a 
field of glimmering horns, and of muzzles flecked with foam; a field of red 
terror-strained eyes and shaggy frontlets. The man looked back also, and his 
terror was greater than that of the beasts. The herd had surrounded him in 
the darkness. His salvation lay in the legs of Whisky Peat — and Whisky 
Peat knew it — knew it until an unseen gopher hole received his near 
forefoot as he strained every nerve — in the heart of the flying herd, with 
the red steer at his flanks. Then, being only?n overworked eayuse, Whisky 
Peat fell, and the red steer fancied that there was something soft on the 


ground. 
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It was Michigan, Jim and Lafe who at last brought the herd to a standstill 
as the dawn was breaking, “What’s come to The Corpse?” quoth Lafe. Jim 
loosened the girths of his quivering pony and made answer slowly: “On- 
less Pm a blamed fool, the gentleman is now livin’ up to his durned 
appellation ‘bout fifteen miles back — what there is of him and the cay- 
use.” “Let’s go and look,” said Lafe, shuddering slightly, for the morning 
air, you must understand, was raw. “Let’s go to — a much hotter place than 
Texas,” responded Jim. “Get the steers to the Junction first. Guess what’s 
left of The Corpse will keep.” 

And it did. And that was how the fat man in Chicago got his beef. It 
belonged to the red steer. 


THE HISTORY OF A FALL 


MERE English will not do justice to the event. Let us attempt it according 
to the custom of the French. Thus and so following: 

Listen to a history of the most painful — and of the most true. You 
others, the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, and the Commissionaires 
of the Oriental Indias. 

It is you, foolishly outside of the truth in prey to illusions so blind that I 
of them remain so stupefied — it is to you that I address myself! 

Know you Sir Cyril Wollobie, K.C.S.I., C.M.G., and all the other little 
things? 

He was of the Sacred Order of Yourself — a man responsible enormously 
— charged of the conservation of millions... 

Of people. That is understood. The Indian Government conserves not its 
rupees. 

He was the well-loved of kings. I have seen the Viceroy — which is the 
Lorr-Maire — embrace him of both arms. 

That was in Simla. All things are possible in Simla. 

Even embraces. 

His wife! Mon Dieu, his wife! 

The aheuried imagination prostrates itself at the remembrance of the 
splendours Orientals of the Lady Cyril — the very respectable the Lady 
Wollobie. 

That was in Simla. All things are possible in Simla. Even wives. In those 
days I was — what you call — a Schnobb. I am now a much larger 
Schnobb. Voila the only difference. Thus it is true that travel expands the 
mind. 

But let us return to our Wollobies. 

I admired that man there with the both hands. I crawled before the Lady 
Wollobie — platonically. The man the most brave would be only platonic 
towards that lady. And I 

was also afraid. Subsequently I went to a dance. The wine equalled not 
the splendour of the Wollobies. Nor the food. But there was upon the floor 
an open space — large and park-like. It protected the dignity Wollobi- 
callisme. It was guarded by Aides-de-Camp. With blue silk in their coat- 
tails — turned up. With pink eyes and white moustaches to ravish. Also 
turned up. 


To me addressed himself an Aide-de-Camp. 

That was in Simla. To-day I do not speak to Aides-de-Camp. 

I confine myself exclusively to the cab- drivaire. He does not know so 
much bad language, but he can drive better. 

I approached, under the protection of the Aide-de-Camp, the luminosity 
of Sir Wollobie. 

The world entire regarded. 

The band stopped. The lights burned blue. A domestic dropped a plate. 

It was an inspiring moment. 

From the summit of Jakko forty-five mon- kies looked down upon the 
crisis. 

Sir Wollobie spoke. 

To me in that expanse of floor cultured and park-like. He said: “I have 
long desired to make your acquaintance.” 

The blood bouilloned in my head. I became pink. I was aneantied under 
the weight of an embarras insubrimable. 

At that moment Sir Wollobie became oblivious of my personality. That 
was his custom. 

Wiping my face upon my coat-tails I refugied myself among the foules. 

I had been spoken to by Sir Wollobie. That was in Simla. That also is 
history. 
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Pass now several years. To the day before yesterday! 

This also is history — farcical, immense, tragi-comic, but true. 

Know you the Totnam Cortrode? 

Here lives Maple, who sells washing appliances and tables of exotic legs. 

Here voyages also a Omnibuse Proletariat. 

That is to say for One penny. 

Two pence is the refined volupte of the Aristocrat. 

I am of the people. 

Entre nous the connection is not desired by us. The people address to me 
epithets, entirely unprintable. I reply that they should wash. The situation is 
strained. Hence the Strike Docks and the Demonstrations Laborious. 

Upon the funeste tumbril of the Proletariat I take my seat. 

I demand air outside upon the roof. 

I will have all my penny. 

The tumbril advances. 


A man aged loses his equilibrium and deposits himself into my lap. 

Following the custom of the Brutal Londoner I demand the Devil where 
he shoves himself. 

He apologises supplicatorically. 

I grunt. 

Encore the tumbril shakes herself. 

I appropriate the desired seat of the old man. 

The conductaire cries to loud voice: “Fare, Guvnor.” 

He produces one penny. 

A reminiscence phantasmal provokes itself. 

I beat him on the back. 

It is Sir Wollobie; the ex-Everything! 

Also the ex-Everything else! 

Figure you the situation! 

He clasps my hand. 

As a child clasps the hand of its nurse. He demands of me particular 
rensignments of my health. It is to him a matter important. 

Other time he regulated the health of forty- five millions. 

I riposte. I enquire of his liver — his pancreas, his abdomen. 

The sacred internals of Sir Wollobie! He has them all. And they all make 
him ill. 

He is very lonely. He speaks of his wife. There is no Lady Wollobie, but 
a woman in a flat in Bays water who cries in her sleep for more curricles. 

He does not say this, but I understand. He derides the Council of the 
Indian Office. He imprecates the Government. He curses the journals. 

He has a clob. He curses that clob. 

Females with teeth monstrous explain to him the theory of Government. 

Men of long hair, the psychologues of the paint-pots, correct him 
tenderly, but from above. 

He has known of the actualities of life — Death, Power, Responsibility, 
Honour — the Good accomplished, the effacement of Wrong for forty 
years. 

There remains to him a seat in a penny ‘bus. 

If I do not take him from that. 

I rap my heels on the knife-board. I sing “tra la la.” I am also well 
disposed to larmes. 

He courbes himself underneath an ulstaire and he damns the fog to 
eternity. 

He wills not that I leave him. He desires that I come to dinner. 


I am grave. I think upon Lady Wollobie — shorn of chaprassies — at the 
Clob. Not in Bavswater. 

I accept. He will bore me affreusely, but ... I have taken his seat. 

He descends from the tumbril of his humiliation, and the street hawker 
rolls a barrow up his waistcoat. 

Then intervenes the fog — dense, impenetrable, hopeless, without end. 

It is because of the fog that there is a drop upon the end of my nose so 
chiselled. 

Gentlemen the Governors, the Lieutenant- Governors and the 
Commissaires, behold the doom prepared. 

I am descended to the gates of your Life in Death. Which is Brompton or 
Bayswater. 

You do not believe? You will try the constituencies when you return; is it 
not so? 

You will fail. As others failed. 

Your seat waits you on the top of an Omni- buse Proletariat. 

I shall be there. 

You will embrace me as a shipwrecked man embraces a log. You will be 
“dam glad t’ see me.” 

I shall grin. 

Oh Life! Oh Death! Oh Power! Oh Toil! Oh Hope! Oh Stars! Oh 
Honour! Oh Lodgings! Oh Fog! Oh Omnibuses! Oh Despair! Oh Skittles! 


GRIFFITHS THE SAFE MAN 


AS the title indicates, this story deals with the safeness of Griffiths the safe 
man, the secure person, the reliable individual, the sort of man you would 
bank with. I am proud to write about Griffiths, for I owe him a pleasant day. 
This story is dedicated to my friend Griffiths, the remarkably trustworthy 
mortal. 

In the beginning there were points about Griffiths. He quoted proverbs. A 
man who quotes proverbs is confounded by proverbs. He is also 
confounded by his friends. But I never confounded Griffths — not even in 
that supreme moment when the sweat stood on his brow in agony and his 
teeth were fixed like bayonets and he swore horribly. Even then, I say, I sat 
on my own trunk, the trunk that opened, and told Griffiths that I had always 
respected him, but never more than at the present moment. He was so safe, 
y’ know. 

Safeness is a matter of no importance to me. If my trunk won’t lock when 
I jump on it thrice, I strap it up and go on to something else. If my carpet- 
bag is too full, I let the tails of shirts and the ends of ties bubble over and go 
down the street with the affair. It all comes right in the end, and if it does 
not, what is a man that he should fight against Fate? 

But Griffiths is not constructed in that manner. He says: “Safe bind is 
safe find.” That, rather, is what he used to say. He has seen reason to alter 
his views. Everything about Griffiths is safe — entirely safe. His trunk is 
locked by two hermetical gun-metal double- end Chubbs; his bedding-roll 
opens to a letter padlock capable of two million combinations; his hat-box 
has a lever patent safety on it; and the grief of his life is that he cannot lock 
up the ribs of his umbrella safely. If you could get at his soul you would 
find it ready strapped up and labelled for heaven. That is Griffiths. 

When we went to Japan together, Griffiths kept all his money under lock 
and key. I carried mine in my coat-tail pocket. But all Griffiths’ contraptions 
did not prevent him from spending exactly as much as I did. You see, when 
he had worried his way through the big strap, and the little strap, and the 
slide- valve, and the spring lock, and the key that turned twice and a 
quarter, he felt as though he had earned any money he found, whereas I 
could get masses of sinful wealth by merely pulling out my handkerchief — 
dollars and five dollars and ten dollars, all mixed up with the tobacco or 
flying down the road. They looked much too pretty to spend. 

“Safe bind, safe find,” said Griffiths in the treaty port. 


He never really began to lock things up severely till we got our passports 
to travel up- country. He took charge of mine for me, on the ground that I 
was an imbecile. As you are asked for your passport at every other shop, all 
the hotels, most of the places of amusement, and on the top of each hill, I 
got to appreciate Griffiths’ self-sacrifice. He would be biting a strap with 
his teeth or calculating the combinations of his padlocks among a ring of 
admiring Japanese while I went for a walk into the interior. 

“Safe bind, safe find,” said Griffiths. That was true, because I was bound 
to find Griffiths somewhere near his beloved keys and straps. He never 
seemed to see that half the pleasure of his trip was being strapped and 
keyed out of him. 

We never had any serious difficulty about the passports in the whole 
course of our wanderings. What I purpose to describe now is merely an 
incident of travel. It had no effect on myself, but it nearly broke Griffiths’ 
heart. 

We were travelling from Kyoto to Otsu along a very dusty road full of 
pretty girls. Every time I stopped to play with one of them Griffiths grew 
impatient. He had telegraphed for rooms at the only hotel in Otsu, and was 
afraid that there would be no accommodation. There were only three rooms 
in the hotel, and “Safe bind, safe find,” said Griffiths. He was telegraphing 
ahead for something. 

Our hotel was three-quarters Japanese and one-quarter European. If you 
walked across it it shook, and if you laughed the roof fell off. Strange 
Japanese came in and dined with you, and Jap maidens looked through the 
windows of the bathroom while you were bathing. 

We had hardly put the luggage dowTi before the proprietor asked for our 
passports. He asked me of all people in the world. “I have the passports,” 
said Griffiths with pride. “They are in the yellow-hide bag. Turn it very 
carefully on to the right side, my good man. You have no such locks in 
Japan, I’m quite certain.” Then he knelt down and brought out a bunch of 
keys as big as his fist. You must know that every Japanese carries a little 
belaiti-made handbag with nickel fastenings. They take an interest in 
handbags. 

“Safe bind, safe D — n the key! What’s wrong with it?” said Griffiths. 

The hotel proprietor bowed and smiled very politely for at least five 
minutes, Griffiths crawling over and under and round and about his bag the 
while. “It’s a percussating compensator,” said he, half to himself. “I’ve 
never known a percussating compensator do this before.” He was getting 
heated and red in the face. 


“Key stuck, eh? I told you those fooling little spring locks are sure to go 
wrong sooner or later.” 

“Fooling little devils. It’s a percussating comp... There goes the key. 
Now it won’t move either way. Ill give you the passport to-morrow. 
Passport kul demang manana — catchee in a little time. Won’t that do for 
you?” 

Griffiths was getting really angry. The proprietor was more polite than 
ever. He bowed and left the room. “That’s a good little chap,” said Griffiths. 
“Now we’ll settle down and see what the mischief’s wrong with this bag. 
You catch one end.” 

“Not in the least,” I said. “ ‘Safe bind, safe find.’ You did the binding. 
How can you expect me to do the finding? I’m an imbecile unfit to be 
trusted with a passport, and now I’m going for a walk.” The Japanese are 
really the politest nation in the world. When the hotel proprietor returned 
with a policeman he did not at once thrust the man on Griffiths’ notice. He 
put him in the verandah and let him clank his sword gently once or twice. 

“Little chap’s brought a blacksmith,” said Griffiths, but when he saw the 
policeman his face became ugly. The policeman came into the room and 
tried to assist. Have you ever seen a four-foot policeman in white cotton 
gloves and a stand-up collar lunging percus- sating compensator look with a 
five-foot sword? I enjoyed the sight for a few minutes before I went out to 
look at Otsu, which is a nice town. No one hindered me. Griffiths was so 
completely the head of the firm that had I set the town on fire he would 
have been held responsible. 

I went to a temple, and a policeman said “passport.” I said, “The other 
gentleman has got.” “Where is other gentleman?” said the policeman, 
syllable by syllable, in the Ollen- dorfian style. “In the ho-tel,” said I; and 
he waddled off to catch him. It seemed to me that I could do a great deal 
towards cheering Griffiths all alone in his bedroom with that wicked bad 
lock, the hotel proprietor, the policeman, the room-boy, and the girl who 
helped one to bathe. With this idea I stood in front of four policemen, and 
they all asked for my passport and were all sent to the hotel, syllable by 
syllable — I mean one by one. 

Some soldiers of the 9th N. I. were strolling about the streets, and they 
were idle. It is unwise to let a soldier be idle. He may get drunk. When the 
fourth policeman said: “Where is other gentleman?” I said: “In the hotel, 
and take soldiers — those soldiers.” 

“How many soldiers?” said the policeman firmly. 

“Take all soldiers,” I said. There were four files in the street just then. 


The policeman spoke to them, and they caught up their big sword-bayonets, 
nearly as long as themselves, and waddled after him. 

I followed them, but first I bought some sweets and gave one to a child. 
That was enough. Long before I had reached the hotel I had a tail of fifty 
babies. These I seduced into the long passage that ran through the house, 
and then I slid the grating that answers to the big hall-door. That house was 
full — pit, boxes and galleries — for Griffiths had created an audience of 
his own, and I also had not been idle. 

The four files of soldiers and the five policemen were marking time on 
the boards of Griffith’s room, while the landlord and the landlord’s wife, 
and the two scullions, and the bath-girl, and the cook-boy, and the boy who 
spoke English, and the boy who didn’t, and the boy who tried to, and the 
cook, filled all the space that wasn’t devoted to babies asking the foreigner 
for more sweets. 

Somewhere in the centre of the mess was Griffiths and a yellow-hide 
bag. I don’t think he had looked up once since I left, for as he raised his 
eyes at my voice I heard him cry: “Good heavens! are they going to train 
the guns of the city on me? What’s the meaning of the regiment? I’m a 
British subject.” 

“What are you looking for?” I asked. 

“The passports — your passjwrts — the double-dyed passports! Oh, give 
a man room to use his arms. Get me a hatchet.” 

“The passports, the passports!” I said. “Have you looked in your great- 
coat? It’s on the bed, and there’s a blue envelope in it that looks like a 
passport. You put it there before you left Kyoto.” 

Griffiths looked. The landlord looked. The landlord took the passport and 
bowed. The five policemen bowed and went out one by one; the 9th N. I. 
formed fours and went out; the household bowed, and there was a long 
silence. Then the bath-girl began to giggle. 

When Griffiths wanted to speak to me I was on the other side of the 
regiment of children in the passage, and he had time to reflect before he 
could work his way through them. 


They formed his guard-of-honour when he took the bag to the locksmith. 
I abode on the mountains of Otsu till dinnertime. 


IT! 


THERE was no talk of it for a fortnight. We spoke of latitude and longitude 
and the proper manufacture of sherry- cobblers, while the steamer cut open 
a glassy-smooth sea. Then we turned towards China and drank farewell to 
the nearer East. 

“We shall reach Hongkong without being it,” said the nervous lady. 

“Nobody of ordinary strength of mind ever was it,” said the big fat man 
with the voice. I kept my eye on the big fat man. He boasted too much. 

The China seas are governed neither by wind nor calm. Deep down under 
the sapphire waters sits a green and yellow devil who suffers from 
indigestion perpetually. When he is unwell he troubles the waters above 
with his twistings and writhings. Thus it happens that it is never calm in the 
China seas. 

The sun was shining brightly when the big fat man with the voice came 
up the companion and looked at the horizon. 

“Hah!” said he, “calm as ditch water! Now I remember when I was in the 
Florida in ‘80, meeting a tidal-wave that turned us upside down for five 
minutes, and most of the people inside out, by Jove!” He expatiated at 
length on the heroism displayed by himself when “even the Captain was 
down, sir!” 

I said nothing, but I kept my eyes upon the strong man. 

The sun continued to shine brightly, and it also kept an eye in the same 
direction. I went to the far-off fo’c’sle, where the sheep and the cow and the 
bo’sun and the second-class passengers dwell together in amity. “Bo’sun,” 
said I, “how’s her head?” 

“Direckly in front of her, sir,” replied that ill-mannered soul, “but we 
shall be meetin’ a head-sea in half an hour that’! put your head atween of 
your legs. Go aft an’ tell that to them first-class passengers.” 

I went aft, but I said nothing. We went, later, to tiffin, and there was a 
fine funereal smell of stale curries and tinned meats in the air. Conversation 
was animated, for most of the passengers had been together for five weeks 
and had developed two or three promising flirtations. I was a stranger — a 
minnow among Tritons — a third man in the cabin. Only those who have 
been a third man in the cabin know what this means. Suddenly and without 
warning our ship curtsied. It was neither a bob nor a duck nor a lurch, but a 
long, sweeping, stately old-fashioned curtsy. Followed a lull in the 
conversation. I was distinctly conscious that I had left my stomach two feet 


in the air, and waited for the return roll to join it. “Prettily the old hooper 
rides, doesn’t she?” said the strong man. “I hope she won’t do it often,” said 
the pretty lady with the changing complexion. 

“Wha-hoop! Wha — wha — wha — willy whoop!” said the screw, that 
had managed to come out of the water and was racing wildly. 

“Good heavens! is the ship going down?” said the fat ladv, clutching her 
own private claret bottle that she might not die athirst. The ship went down 
at the word — with a drunken lurch down she went, arid a smothered yell 
from one of the cabins showed that there was water in the sea. The 
portholes closed with a clash, and we rose and fell on the swell of the 
bo’sun’s head-sea. The conversation died out. Some complained that the 
saloon was stuffy, and fled upstairs to the deck. The strong man brought up 
the rear. 

“Ooshv — ooshy — wooshy — woggle wop!” cried a big wave without 
a head. “Get up, old girl!” and he smacked the ship most disrespectfully 
under the counter, and she squirmed as she took the drift of the next sea. 

“She — ah — rides very prettily,” repeated the strong man as the 
companion stairs spurned him from them and he wound his arms round the 
nearest steward. 

“Damn prettily,” said the necked officer. 


“T’m going to lie down. Never could stand the China seas.” 

“Most refreshing thing in the world,” said the strong man faintly. 

I took counsel purely with myself, which is to say. my stomach, and 
perceived that the worst would not befall me. 

“Come to the toVsle, then, and feel the wind,” said 1 to the strong man. 
The plover’s- egg eyes <if three yellowish-green girls were upon him. 

“With pleasure,” said he, and I bore him away to where the cut-water was 
pulling up the scared dying-fishes as a spaniel Hushes game. In front of us 
was the illimitable blue, lightly ridged by the procession of the big blind 
rollers. I p rose the stem till six feet of the red paint stood clear above the 
blue — from twenty-three feet to eighteen 1 could count as I leaned over. 1 
hen the sapphire crashed into splintered crystal with a musical jar. and the 
white spray licked the anchor channels as we drove down and down, 
sucking at the sea. 1 kept my eye upon the strong man, and I noticed that 
his mouth was slightly open, the better to inhale the rushing wind. When I 
looked a second time he was gone. The driven spray was scarcely quicker 
in its flight. My excellent stomach behaved with temperance and chastity. I 
enjoyed the fo’c’sle, and my delight was the greater when I reflected on the 


strong man. Unless I was much mistaken, he would know all about it in half 
an hour. 

I went aft, and a lull between two waves heard the petulant pop of a 
champagne cork. No one drinks champagne after tiffin except ... It. 

The strong man had ordered the champagne. There were bottles of it 
flying about the quarter-deck. The engaged couple were sipping it out of 
one glass, but their faces were averted like our parents of old. They were 
ashamed. 

“You may go! You may go to Hongkong for me!” shouted half-a-dozen 
little waves together, pulling the ship several ways at once. She rolled 
stately, and from that moment settled down to the work of the evening. I 
cannot blame her, for I am sure she did not know her own strength. It didn’t 
hurt her to be on her side, and play cat-and-mouse, and puss-in-the corner, 
and hide-and-seek, but it destrojred the passengers. One by one they sank 
into long chairs and gazed at the sky. But even there the little white moved, 
and there was not one stable thing in heaven above or the waters beneath. 
My virtuous and very respectable stomach behaved with integrity and 
resolution. I treated it to a gin cocktail, which I sucked by the side of the 
strong man, who told me in confidence that he had been overcome by the 
sun at the fo’c’sle. Sun fever does not make people cold and clammy and 
blue. I sat with him and tried to make him talk about the Florida and his 
voyages in the past. He evaded me and went down below. Three minutes 
later I followed him with a thick cheroot. Into his bunk I went, for I knew 
he would be helpless. He was — he was — he was. He wallowed supine, 
and I stood in the doorway smoking. 

“What is it?” said I. 


He wrestled with his pride — his wicked pride — but he would not tell a 
lie. 
“Tt,” said he. And it was so. 
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The rolling continues. The ship is a shambles, and I have six places on 
each side of me all to myself. 


A FALLEN IDOL 


WILL the public be good enough to look into this business? It has sent 
Crewe to bed, and Mottlebv is applying for home leave, and I’ve lost my 
faith in man altogether, and the Club gives it up. Trivey is the only man 
who is unaffected by the catastrophe, and he says “I told you so.” We were 
all proud of Trivey at the Club, and would have crowned him with wreaths 
of Bougainvillea had he permitted the liberty. But Trivey was an austere 
man. The utmost that he permitted himself to say was: “I can stretch a little 
bit when I’m in the humour.” We called him the Monumental Liar. Nothing 
that the Club offered was too good for Trivey. He had the soft chair 
opposite the thermantidote in the hot weather, and he made up his own four 
at whist. When visitors came in — globe-trotters for choice — Trivey used 
to unmuzzle himself and tell tales that sent the globe-trotter out of the Club 
on tiptoe looking for snakes in his hat and tigers in the compound. 
Whenever a man from a strange Club came in Trivey used to call for a 
whisky and ginger-wine and rout that man on all points — from horses 
upward. There was a man whose nickname was “Ananias,” who came from 
the Prince’s Plungers to look at Trivey; and, though Trivey was only a 
civilian, the Plunger man resigned his title to the nickname before eleven 
o’clock. He made it over to Trivey on a card, and Trivey hung up the 
concession in his quarters. We loved Trivey — all of us; and now we don’t 
love him any more. 

A man from the frontier came in and began to tell tales — some very 
good ones, and some better than good. He was an outsider, but he had a 
wonderful imagination — for the frontier. He told six stories before Trivey 
brought up his first line, and three more before Trivey hurled his reserves 
into the fray. 

“When I was at Anungaracharlupillay in Madras,” said Trivey quietly, 
“there was a rogue elephant cutting about the district. And I came upon him 
asleep.” All the Club stopped talking here, until Trivey had finished the 
story. He told us that he, in the company of another man, had found the 
rogue asleep, but just as they got up to the brute’s head it woke up with a 
scream. Then Trivey, who was careful to explain that he was a “bit 
powerful about the arms,” caught hold of its ears as it rose, and hung there, 
kicking the animal in the eyes, which so bewildered it that it stayed 
screaming and frightened until Trivey’s ally shot it behind the shoulder, and 
the villagers ran in and hamstrung it. It evidently died from loss of blood. 


Trivey was hanging on the ears and kicking hard for nearly fifteen minutes. 
When the frontier man heard the story he put his hands in front of his face 
and sobbed audibly. We gave him all the drinks he wanted, and he 
recovered sufficiently to carry away eighty rupees at whist later on; but his 
nerve was irretrievably shattered. He will be no use on the frontier any 
more. The rest of the Club were very pleased with Trivey, because these 
frontier men, and especially the guides, want a great deal of keeping in 
order. Trivey was quite modest. He was a truly great soul, and popular 
applause never turned his head. As I have said, we loved Trivey, till that 
fatal day when Crewe announced that he had been transferred for a couple 
of months to Anun- garacharlupillay. “Oh!” said Trivey, “I dare say they’ Il 
remember about my rogue elephant down there. You ask ‘em, Crewe.” 
Then we felt sorry for Trivey, because we were sure that he was arriving at 
that stage of mental decay when a man begins to believe in his own fictions. 
That spoils a man’s hand. Crewe wrote up once or twice to Mottleby, saying 
that he would bring back a story that would make our hair curl. Good 
stories are scarce in Madras, and we rather scoffed at the announcement. 
When Crewe returned it was easy to see that he was bursting with 
importance. He gave a big dinner at the Club and invited nearly everybody 
but Trivey, who went off after dinner to teach a young subaltern to play 
“snooker.” At coffee and cheroots, Crewe could not restrain himself any 
longer. “I say, you Johnnies, it’s all true — every single word of it — and 
you can throw the decanter at my head and Pll apologise. The whole village 
was full of it. There was a rogue elephant, and it slept, and Trivey did catch 
hold of its ears and kick it in the eyes, and hang on for ten minutes, at least, 
and all the rest of it. I neglected my regular work to sift that story, and on 
my honour the tale’s an absolute fact. The headsman said so, all the 
shikaries said so, and all the villages corroborated it. Now would a whole 
village volunteer a lie that would do them no good?” 

You might have heard a cigar-ash fall after this statement. Then Mottleby 
said, with deep disgust: “What can you do with a man like that? His best 
and brightest lie, too!” ““Tisn’t!” shrieked Crewe. “It’s a fact — a nickel- 
plated, teak-wood, Tantalus- action, forty-five rupee fact.” “That only 
makes it worse,” said Mottleby; and we all felt that was true. We ran into 
the billiard- room to talk to Trivey, but he said we had put him off his 
stroke; and that was all the satisfaction we got out of him. Later on he 
repeated that he was a “bit powerful about the arms,” and went to bed. We 
sat up half the night devising vengeance on Trivey. We were very angry, 
and there was no hope of hushing up the tale. The man had taken us in 


completely, and now that we’ve lost our champion Ananias, all the frontier 
will laugh at us, and we shall never be able to trust a word that Trivey says. 
I ask with Mottleby: “What can you do with a man like that?” 


NEW BROOMS 


“If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could sweep it clear?” 


RAM BUKSH, Aryan, went to bed with his buffalo, five goats, three 
children and a wife, because the evening mists were chilly. His hut was 
builded on the mud scooped from a green and smelly tank, and there were 
microbes in the thin blood of Ram Buksh. 

Ram Buksh went to bed on a charpoy stretched across the blue tepid 
drain, because the nights were hot; and there were more microbes in his 
blood. Then the rains came, and Ram Buksh paddled, mid-thigh deep, in 
water for a day or two with his buffaloes till lie was aware of a cranvpsome 
feeling at the pit of his stomach. “Mother of my children,” said Ram Buksh, 
“this is death.” They gave him cardamoms and capsicums, and gingelly- oil 
and cloves, and they prayed for him. “It is enough,” said Ram Buksh, and 
he twisted himself into a knot and died, and they burned him slightly — for 
the wood was damp — and the rest of him floated do™ the river, and was 
caught in an undercurrent at the bank, and there stayed; and when Imam 
Din, the Jeweller, drank of the stream five days later, he drank Lethe, and 
passed away, crying in vain upon his gods. 

His family did not report his death to the Municipality, for they desired to 
keep Imam Din with them. Therefore, they buried him under the flagging in 
the courtyard, secretly and by night. Twelve days later, Imam Din had made 
connection with the well of the house, and there was typhus among the 
women in the zenana, but no one knew anything about it — some died and 
some did not; and Ari Booj, the Faquir, added to the interest of the 
proceedings by joining the funeral procession and distributing gratis the 
more malignant forms of smallpox, from which he was just recovering. He 
had come all the way from Delhi, and had slept on no less than fifteen 
different charpoys; and that was how they got the smallpox into 
Bahadurgarh. But Eshmith Sahib’s Dhobi picked it up from Ari Booj when 
Imam Din’s wife was being buried — for he was a merry man, and sent 
home a beautiful sample among the Sunday shirts. So Eshmith Sahib died. 

He was only a link in the chain which crawled from the highest to the 
lowest. The wonder was not that men died like sheep, but that they did not 
die like flies; for their lives and their surroundings, their deaths, were part 


of a huge conspiracy against cleanliness. And the people loved to have it so. 
They huddled together in frowsy clusters, while Death mowed his way 
through them till the scythe blunted against the unresisting flesh, and he had 
to get a new one. They died by fever, tens of thousands in a month; they 
died by cholera a thousand in a week; they died of smallpox, scores in the 
mohulla, and by dysentery by tens in a house; and when all other deaths 
failed they laid them down and died because their hands were too weak to 
hold on to life. 

To and fro stamped the Englishman, who is everlastingly at war with the 
scheme of things. “You shall not die,” he said, and he decreed that there 
should be no more famines. He poured grain down their throats, and when 
all failed he went down into the strife and died with them, swearing, and 
toiling, and working till the last. He fought the famine and put it to flight. 
Then he wiped his forehead, and attacked the pestilence that walketh in the 
darkness. Death’s scythe swept to and fro, around and about him; but he 
only planted his feet more firmly in the way of it, and fought off Death with 
a dog-whip. “Live, you ruffian!” said the Englishman to Ram Buksh as he 
rode through the reeking village. “Jenabl” said Ram Buksh, “it is as it was 
in the days of our fathers!” “Then stand back while I alter it,” said the 
Englishman; and by force, and cunning, and a brutal disregard of vested 
interests, he strove to keep Ram Buksh alive. “Clean your mohullas; pay for 
clean water; keep your streets swept; and see that your food is sound, or I’ Il 
make your life a burden to 3rou,” said the Englishman. Sometimes he died; 
but more often Ram Buksh went down, and the Englishman regarded each 
death as a personal insult. 

“Softty, there!” said the Government of India. “You’re twisting his tail. 
You mustn’t do that. The spread of education forbids, and Ram Buksh is an 
intelligent voter. Let him work out his own salvation.” 

“H’m!” said the Englishman with his head in a midden; “collectively you 
always were a fool. Here, Ram Buksh, the Sirkar says you are to do all 
these things for yourself.” 

“Jenab!” says Ram Buksh, and fell to breeding microbes with renewed 
vigour. 

Curiously enough, it was in the centres of enlightenment that he 
prosecuted his experiments most energetically. The education had been 
spread, but so thinly that it could not disguise Ram Buksh’s natural 
instincts. He created an African village, and said it was the hub of the 
universe, and all the dirt of all the roads failed to convince him that he was 
not the most advanced person in the world. There was a pause, and Ram 


Buksh got himself fearfully entangled among Boards and Committees, but 
he valued them as a bower- bird values shells and red rags. “See!” said the 
Englishman to the Government of India, “he is blind on that side — blind 
by birth, training, instinct and associations. Five-sixths of him is poor stock 
raised off poor soil, and he’ll die on the least provocation. You’ve no right 
to let him kill himself.” 

“But he’s educated,” said the Government of India. 

‘TIl concede everything,” said the Englishman. “He’s a statesman, 
author, poet, politician, artist, and all else that you wish him to be, but he 
isn’t a Sanitary Engineer. And while you’re training him he is dying. 
Goodness knows that my share in the Government ‘ 

is very limited nowadays, but I’m willing to do all the work while he gets 
all the credit if you’ll only let me have some authority over him in his mud- 
pie making.” 

“But the liberty of the subject is sacred,” said the Government of India. 

“I haven’t any,” said the Englishman. “He can trail through my 
compounds; start shrines in the public roads; poison my family; have me in 
court for nothing; ruin my character; spend my money, and call me an 
assassin when all is done. I don’t object. Let me look after his sanitation.” 

“But the days of a paternal Government are over; we must depend on the 
people. Think of what they would say at home,” said the Government of 
India. “We have issued a resolution — indeed we have!” 

The Englishman sat down and groaned. “I believe you’ll issue a 
resolution some day notifying your own abolition,” said he. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“Constitute more Boards,” said the Government of India. “Boards of 
Control and Supervision — Fund Boards — all sorts of Boards. Nothing 
like system. It will be at work in three years or so. We haven’t any money, 
but that’s a detail.” 

The Englishman looked at the resolution and sniffed. “It doesn’t touch 
the weak point of the country.” 

“What mil touch the weak point of the country, then?” said the 
Government of India. 

“T used to,” said the Englishman. “I was the District Officer, and I twisted 
their tails. You have taken away my power, and now” 

“Well,” said the Government of India, “you seem to think a good deal of 
yourself.” 

“Never mind me,” said the Englishman. “I’m an effete relic of the past. 
But Ram Buksh will die, as he used to do.” 


And now we all wait to see which is right. 


TIGLATH PILESER 


THANK Heaven he is dead! The municipality sent a cart and a man only 
this morning, and, all the servants aiding with ropes and tackle, the carcase 
of Tiglath was borne away — a wobbling lump. His head was thrust over 
the tailboard of the cart. Upon it was stamped an expression of horror and 
surprise, unutterable and grotesque. I have put away my rifle, I have 
cheered my heart with wine, and I sit down now to write the story of 
Tiglath, the Utter Brute. His own kind, alas! will not read it, and thus it will 
be shorn of instruction; but owners will kindly take notice, and when it 
pleases Heaven to inflict them with such an animal as Tiglath they will 
know what to do. 

To begin with, I bought him, his vices thick as his barsati, for a hundred 
and seventy rupees, a five-chambered, muzzle-loading revolver, and a 
Cawnpore saddle. 

“Of course, for that price,” said Staveley, “you can’t expect everything. 
He’s not what one would call absolutely sound, y’ know, but there’s no end 
of work in him, and if you only give him the butt he’ll go like a steam- 
engine.” 

“Staveley,” I answered, “when you admit that he is not perfection I 
perceive that I am in for a really Good Thing. Don’t hurt your conscience, 
Staveley. Tell me what is his chief vice — weakness, partiality — anything 
you choose to call it. I shall get to know the minor defects in the course of 
nature; but what is Tiglath’s real shouk?” 

Staveley reflected a moment. “Well, really, I can’t quite say, old man, 
straight off the reel, y’ know. He’s a oner to go when his head’s turned to 
home. Pie’s a regular feeder, and vaseline will cure that little eruption” — 
with its malignant barsati — ”in no time. Oh, I forgot his shouk: I don’t 
know exactly how to describe it, but he yaws a good deal,” said Staveley. 

“He how muches?” I asked. 

“Yaws,” said Staveley; “goes a bit wide upon occasions, but a good 
coachwan will cure that in one drive. My man let him do what he liked. 
One fifty and a hundred, ten and ten is twenty — one-seventy. Many 
thanks, indeed. I’ll send over his bedding and ropes. He’s a powerful 
upstanding horse, though rather picked up just at present.” 

Staveley departed, and I was left alone with Tiglath. I called him Tiglath 
because he resembled a lathy pig. Later on I called him Pileser on account 


of his shouk; but my coach- wan, a strong, masterless man, called him 
“haramzada chor, shaitan ke bap” and “oont ki beta “ He certainly was a 
powerful horse, being full fifteen-two at the withers, with the girth of a 
waler, and at first the docility of an Arab. There was something wrong with 
his feet — permanently — but he was a considerate beast, and never had 
more than one leg in hospital at a time. The other three were still movable, 
and Tiglath never grudged them in my service. I write this in justice to his 
memory; the creaking of the wheels of the municipal cart being still in my 
ears. 

For a season — some twelve days — Tiglath was beyond reproach. He 
had not a cheerful disposition, nor did his pendulous underlip add to his 
personal beauty; but he made no complaints, and moved swiftly to and from 
office. The hot weather gave place to the cool breezes of October, and with 
the turn of the year the slumbering devil in the soul of Tiglath spread its 
wings and crowed aloud. I fed him well, I had aided his barsati, I had 
lapped his lame legs in thanda putties, and adorned his sinful body with 
new harness. He rewarded me upon a day with an exhibition so new and 
strange that I feared for the moment his reason had been unhinged. Slowly, 
with a malevolent grin, Tiglath, the pampered, turned at right angles to the 
carriage — a newly.-varnished one — and backed the front wheels up the 
verandah steps, letting them down with a bump. He then wheeled round and 
round in the portico, and all but brought the carriage over. The show lasted 
for ten minutes, at the end of which time he trotted peacefully away. 

I was pained and grieved — nothing more, upon my honour. I forbade 
the sais to kick Tiglath in the stomach, for I was persuaded that the harness 
galled him, and, in this belief, at the end of the day, undressed him tenderly 
and fitted sheepskin all over the said harness. Tiglath ate the sheepskin next 
day, and I did not renew it. 

A week later I met the Judge. It was a purely accidental interview. I 
would have avoided it, as the Judge and I did not love each other, but the 
shafts of my carriage were through the circular front of his brougham, and 
Tiglath was rubbing the boss of his headstall tenderly against the newly- 
varnished panels of the same. The Judge complained that he might have 
been impaled as he sat. My coachwan declared on oath that the horse 
deliberately ran into the brougham. Tiglath tendered no evidence, and I 
began to mistrust him. 

At the end of a month I perceived that my friends and acquaintances 
avoided me markedly. The appearance of Tiglath at the bandstand was 
enough to clear a space of ten yards in my immediate neighbourhood. I had 


to shout to my friends from afar, and they shouted back the details of the 
little bills which I had to pay their coach-builders. Tiglath was suffering 
from carriagecidal mania, and the coachwan had asked for leave. “Stay with 
me, Ibrahim,” I said. “Thou seest how the sahib log do now avoid us. Get a 
new and a stout chabugq, and instruct Tiglath in the paths of straight 
walking.” 

“He will smash the Heaven-born’s carriage. He is an old and stale devil, 
but in this matter extreme wise,” answered Ibrahim. “Kitto sahib’s filton 
hath he smashed, and Burkitt sahib’s brougham gharri, and another tum- 
tum, and Staveley sahib’s carriage is still being mended. What profit is this 
horse? He feigns blindness and much fear, and in the guise of innocency 
works evil. I will stay, sahib, but the blood of this thy new carriage be upon 
the brute’s head and not upon mine own.” 

I have no space to describe the war of the next few weeks. Foiled in his 
desire to ruin only neighbours’ property, Tiglath fell back literally, upon his 
own — my carriage. He tried the verandah step trick till he bent the springs, 
and wheeled round till the turning action grew red-hot; he scraped stealthily 
by walls; he performed between heavy-laden bullock-trains, but his chief 
delight was a pas de fantasie on a dark night and a high, level road. Yet 
what he did he did staidly and without heat, as without remorse. He was 
vetted thrice, and his eyes were pronounced sound. After this information I 
laid my bones to the battle, and acquired a desperate facility of leaping from 
the carriage and kicking Tiglath on the stomach as soon as he wheeled 
around; leaping back at the risk of my life when he set off at full speed. I 
pressed the lighted end of a cheroot just behind the collar-buckle; I applied 
fusees to those flaccid nostrils, and I beat him about the head with a stick 
continually. It was necessary, but it was also demoralising. A year of Tiglath 
would have converted me into a cold-blooded vivisectionist, or a native 
bullock-driver. Each day I took stock of the injuries to my carriage. I had 
long since given up all hope of keeping it in decent repair; and each day I 
devised fresh torments for Tiglath. 

He never meant to injure himself, I am certain, and no one was more 
astonished than he when he backed on the Balumon road, and dropped the 
carriage into a nullah on the night of the Jamabundi Moguls’ dance. I did 
not go to the dance. I was bent considerably, and one side of the coachwan’s 
face was flayed. When he had pieced the wreck together, he only said, 
“Sahib!” and I said only “Bohat acha.” But we each knew what the other 
meant. Next morn Tiglath was stiff and strained. I gave him time to recover 
and to enjoy life. When I heard him squealing to the grass-cutter’s ponies I 


knew that the hour had come. I ordered the carriage, and myself 
superintended the funeral toilet of Tiglath. His harness brasses shone like 
gold, his coat like a bottle, and he lifted his feet daintily. Had he even then, 
at the eleventh hour, given promise of amendment, I should have held my 
hand. But as I entered the carriage I saw the hunching of his quarters that 
presaged trouble. “Go forward, Tiglath, my love, my pride, my delight,” I 
murmured. “For a surety it is a matter of life and death this day.” The sais 
ran to his head with a fragment of chupatti, saved from his all too scanty 
rations; the man loved him. And Tiglath swung round to the left in the 
portico; round and round swung he, till the near ear touched the muzzle of 
the shot-gun that waited its coming. He never flinched; he pressed his fate. 
The coachwan threw down the reins as, with four ounces of No. 5 shot 
behind the hollow of the root of the ear, Tiglath fell. In his death he 
accomplished the desire of his life, for he fell upon the shaft and broke it 
into three pieces. I looked on him as he lay, and of a sudden the reason of 
the horror in his eyes was made clear. Tiglath, the breaker of carriages, the 
strong, the rebellious, had passed into the shadowy spirit land, where there 
was nought to destroy and no power to destroy it with. The ghastly 
foreknowledge of the flitting soul was written on the glazing eyeball. 

I repented me, then, that I had slain Tiglath, for I had no intention of 
punishing him in the hereafter. 


THE LIKES O’ US 


IT was the General Officer Commanding, riding down the Mall, on the 
Arab with the perky tail, and he condescended to explain some of the 
mysteries of his profession. But the point on which he dwelt most 
pompously was the ease with which the Private Thomas Atkins could be 
“handled,” as he called it. “Only feed him and give him a little work to do, 
and you can do anything with him,” said the General Officer Commanding. 
“There’s no refinement about Tommy, you know; and one is very like 
another. They’ve all the same ideas and traditions and prejudices. They’re 
all big children. Fancy any man in his senses shooting about these hills.” 
There was the report of a shot-gun in the valley. “I suppose they’ve hit a 
dog. Happy as the day is long when they’re out shooting dogs. Just like a 
big child is Tommy.” He touched up his horse and cantered away. There 
was a sound of angry voices down the hillside. 

“All right, you soor — I won’t never forget this — mind you, not as long 
as I live, and s’ ‘elp me — I’ll-” The sentence finished in what could be 
represented by a blaze of asterisks. 

A deeper voice cut it short: “ Oh, no, you won’t, neither! Look a-here, 
you young smitcher. If I was to take yer up now, and knock off your ‘ead 
again’ that tree, could ye say anythin’? No, nor yet do anythin’. If I was to 
Ah! you would, %would you? There! “ Some one had evidently sat down 
with a thud, and was swearing nobly. I slid over the edge of the Ichud, 
down through the long grass, and fetched up, after the manner of a sledge, 
with my feet in the broad of the back of Gunner Barnabas in the Mountain 
Battery, my friend, the very strong man. He was sitting upon a man — a 
khaki-coloured volcano of blasphemy — and was preparing to smoke. My 
sudden arrival threw him off his balance for a moment. Then, readjusting 
his chair, he bade me good-day. 

“Tm an’ me ‘ave bin ‘avin’ an arg’ment.” said Gunner Barnabas placidly. 
“ I was going for to half kill an’ ‘eave ‘im into the bushes ‘ere, but, seein’ 
that you ‘ave come, sir, and very welcome when you do come, we will ‘ave 
a courtmartial instead. Shacklock, are you willing “ The volcano, who had 
been swearing uninterruptedly through this oration, expressed a desire, in 
general and particular terms, to see Gunner Barnabas in Torment and the 
“civilian” on the next gridiron. 

Private Shacklock was a tow-haired, scrofulous boy of about two-and- 
twenty. His nose was bleeding profusely, and the live air attested that he had 


been drinking quite as much as was good for him. He lay, stomach-down, 
on a little level spot on the hillside; for Gunner Barnabas was sitting 
between his shoulder-blades, and his was not a weight to wriggle under. 
Private Shacklock could barely draw breath to swear, but he did the best 
that in him lay. 

“Amen,” said Gunner Barnabas piously, when an unusually brilliant 
string of oaths came to an end. “Seem’ that this gentleman ‘ere has never 
seen the inside o’ the orsepitals you’ve gotten in, and the clinks you’ve been 
chucked into like a hay-bundle, per-haps, Pri- vite Shacklock, you will stop. 
You are a-makin’ of ‘im sick.” Private Shacklock said that he was pleased 
to hear it, and would have continued his speech, but his breath suddenly 
went from him, and the unfinished curse died out in a gasp. Gunner 
Barnabas had put up one of his huge feet. “There’s just enough room now 
for you to breathe, Shacklock,” said he, “an’ not enough for you to try to 
interrupt the conversashin I’m a-havin’ with this gentleman. ChoopT 
Turning to me, Gunner Barnabas pulled at his pipe, but showed no hurry to 
open the “conversashin.” I felt embarrassed, for, after all, the thus strangely 
unearthed difference between the Gunner and the Line man was no affair of 
mine. “Don’t you go,” said Gunner Barnabas. He had evidently been deeply 
moved by something. He dropped his head between his fists and looked 
steadily at me. 

“T met this child ‘ere,” said he, “at Deelally — a fish-back recruity as 
ever was. I knowed ‘im at Deelally, and I give ‘im a latherin’ at Deelally all 
for to keep ‘im straight, ‘e bein’ such as wants a latherin’ an’ knowin’ 
nuthin’ o’ the ways o’ this country. Then I meets ‘im up here, a butterfly- 
huntin’ as innercent as you please — convalessin’. I goes out with ‘im 
butterfly-huntin’, and, as you see ‘ere, a-shootin’. The gun betwixt us.” I 
saw then, what I had overlooked before, a Company fowling-piece lying 
among some boulders far down the hill. Gunner Barnabas continued: “I 
should ha’ seen where he had a-bin to get that drink inside o’ ‘im. Presently, 
‘e misses summat. ‘You’re a bloomin’ fool,’ sez I. ‘If that had been a 
Pathan, now!’ I sez. ‘Damn your Pathans, an’ you, too,’ sez ‘e. ‘I strook it.’ 
“You did not,’ I sez, ‘I saw the bark fly.’ ‘Stick to your bloomin’ pop-guns,’ 
sez ʻe, ‘an’ don’t talk to a better man than you.’ I laughed there, knowin’ 
what I was an’ what ‘e was. ‘You laugh?’ sez he. ‘I laugh,’ I sez, 
‘Shacklock, an’ for what should I not laugh?’ sez I. ‘Then go an’ laugh in 
Hell,’ sez ‘e, ‘for PI ‘ave none of your laughin’.’ With that ‘e brings up the 
gun yonder and looses off, and I stretches ‘im there, and guv him a little to 
keep ‘im quiet, and puts ‘im under, an’ while I was thinkin’ what nex’, you 


comes down the ‘ill, an’ finds us as we was.” 

The Private was the Gunner’s prey — I knew that the affair had fallen as 
the Gunner had said, for my friend is constitutionally incapable of lying — 
and I recognised that in his hands lay the boy’s fate. 

“What do you think?” said Gunner Barnabas, after a silence broken only 
by the convulsive breathing of the boy he was sitting on. “I think nothing,” 
I said. “He didn’t go at me. He’s your property.” Then an idea occurred to 
me. “Hand him over to his own Company. They’ll school him half dead.” 
“Got no Comj:>‘ny,” said Gunner Barnabas. “ ‘E’s a conv’ lessint draft — 
all sixes an’ sevens. Don’t matter to them what he did.” “Thrash him 
yourself, then,” I said. Gunner Barnabas looked at the man and smiled; then 
caught up an arm, as a mother takes up the dimpled arm of a child, and ran 
the sleeve and shirt up to the elbow. “Look at that!” he said. It was a pitiful 
arm, lean and muscleless. “Can you mill a man with an arm like that — 
such as I would like to mill him, an’ such as he deserves? I tell you, sir, an’ I 
am not smokin’ (swaggering), as you see — I could take that man — 
Sodger ‘e is, Lord ‘elp ‘im! — an’ twis’ off ‘is arms an’ ‘is legs as if ‘e was 
a naked crab. See here!” 

Before I could realise what was going to happen, Gunner Barnabas rose 
up, stooped, and taking the wretched Private Shacklock by two points of 
grasp, heaved him up above his head. The boy kicked once or twice, and 
then was still. He was very white. “I could now,” said Gunner Barnabas, “I 
could now chuck this man where I like. Chuck him like a lump o’ beef, an’ 
it would not be too much for him if I chucked. Can I thrash such a man with 
both ‘ands? No, nor yet with my right ‘and tied behind my back, an’ my lef’ 
in a sling.” 

He dropped Private Shacklock on the ground and sat upon him as before. 
The boy groaned as the weight settled, but there was a look in his white- 
lashed, red eyes that was not pleasant. 

“T do not know what I will do,” said Gunner Barnabas, rocking himself to 
and fro. “I know ‘is breed, an’ the way o’ the likes o’ them. If I was in ‘is 
Comp’ ny, an’ this ‘ad ‘appened, an’ I ‘ad struck ‘im, as I would ha’ struck 
him, ‘twould ha’ all passed off an’ bin forgot till the drink was in ‘im again 
— a month, maj’be, or six, maybe. An’ when the drink was frizzin’ in ‘is 
‘ead he would up and loose off in the night or the day or the evenin’. All 
acause of that millin that ‘e would ha’ forgotten in betweens. That I would 
be dead — killed by the likes o’ ‘im, an’ me the next strongest man but 
three in the British Army!” 

Private Shacklock, not so hardly pressed as he had been, found breath to 


say that if he could only get hold of the fowling-piece again the strongest 
man but three in the British Army would be seriously crippled for the rest 
of his days. “Hear that!” said Gunner Barnabas, sitting heavily to silence his 
chair. “Hear that, you that think things is funny to put into the papers! He 
would shoot me, ‘e would, now; an’ so long as he’s drunk, or comin’ out o’ 
the drink, ‘e will want to shoot me. Look a-here!” 

He turned the boy’s head sideways, his hand round the nape of the neck, 
his thumb touching the angle of the jaw. “What do you call those marks?” 
They were the white scars of scrofula, with which Shacklock was eaten up. 
I told Gunner Barnabas this. “I don’t know what that means. I call ‘em 
murder-marks an’ signs. If a man ‘as these things 011 ‘im, an’ drinks, so 
long as ‘e’s drunk, ‘e’s mad — a looney. But that doesn’t ‘elp if ‘e kills you. 
Look a-here, an’ here!” The marks were thick on the jaw and neck. “Stubbs 
‘ad ‘em,” said Gunner Barnabas to himself, “an’ Lancy ‘ad ‘em, an’ 
Duggard ‘ad ‘em, an’ wot’s come to them? You’ve got ‘em,” he said, 
addressing himself to the man he was handling like a roped calf, “an’ 
sooner or later you’ll go with the rest of ‘em. But this time I will not do 
anything — exceptin’ keep you here till the drink’s dead in )Tou.” 

Gunner Barnabas resettled himself and continued: “Twice this afternoon, 
Shacklock, you ‘ave been so near dyirr’ that I know no man more so. Once 
was when I stretched you, an’ might ha’ wiped off your face with my boot 
as you was lyin’; an’ once was when I lifted you up in my fists. Was you 
afraid, Shacklock?” 

“I were,” murmured the half-stifled soldier. 

“*An’ once more I will show you how near you can go to Kingdom Come 
in my ‘ands.” He knelt by Shaddock’s side, the boy lying still as death. “If I 
was to hit you here,” said he, “I would break your chest, an’ you would die. 
If I was to put my ‘and here, an’ my other ‘and here, I would twis’ your 
neck, an’ you would die, Privite Shacklock. If I was to put my knees here 
an’ put your ‘ead so, I would pull off your ‘ead, Privite Shacklock, an’ you 
would die. If you think as how I am a liar, say so, an’ P’ Il show you. Do you 
think so?” 

“No,” whispered Private Shacklock, not daring- to move a muscle, for 
Barnabas’s hand was on his neck. 

“Now, remember,” went on Barnabas, “neither you will say nothing nor I 
will say nothing o°’ what has happened. I ha’ put you to shame before me an’ 
this gentleman here, an’ that is enough. But I tell you, an’ you give ‘eed 
now, it would be better for you to desert than to go on a-servin’ where you 
are now. If I meets you again — if my Batt’ry lays with your Reg’ment, an’ 


Privite Shacklock is 011 the rolls, I will first mill you myself till you can’t 
see, and then I will say why I strook you. You must go, an’ look bloomin’ 
slippy about it, for if you stay, so sure as God made Paj- thans an’ we’ve got 
to wipe ‘em out, you’ll be loosing off o’ unauthorised amminition — in or 
out o° barricks, an’ you’ll be ‘anged for it. I know your breed, an’ I know 
what these ‘ere white marks mean. You’re mad, Shacklock, that’s all — and 
here you stay, under me. An’ now choop, an’ lie still.” 

I waited and smoked, and Gunner Barnabas smoked till the shadows 
lengthened on the hillside, and a chilly wind began to blow. At dusk Gunner 
Barnabas rose and looked at his captive. “Drink’s out o’ ‘im now,” he said. 

“T can’t move,” whimpered Shacklock. “I’ve got the fever back again.” 

“TIl carry you,” said Gunner Barnabas, swinging him up and preparing 
to climb the hill. “Good-night, sir,” he said to me. “It looks pretty, doesn’t 
it? But never you forget, an’ I won’t forget neither, that this ‘ere shiverin’, 
shakin’, convalescent a-hangin’ on to my neck is a ragin’, tearin’ devil when 
‘e’s lushy — an’ ‘e a boy!” 

He strode up to the hill with his burden, but just before he disappeared he 
turned round and shouted: “It’s the likes o’ ‘im brings shame on the likes o’ 
us. ‘Tain’t we ourselves, s’elp me Gawd, ‘tain’t!” 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


“WHIST?” 
“Can’t make up a four?” 
“Poker, then?” 

“Never again with you, Robin. ‘Tisn’t good enough, old man.” 

“Seeking what he may devour,” murmured a third voice from behind a 
newspaper. “Stop the punkah, and make him go away.” 

“Don’t talk of it on a night like this. It’s enough to give a man fits. 
You’ve no enterprise. Here I’ve taken the trouble to come over after dinner” 

“On the off-chance of skinning some one. I don’t believe you ever 
crossed a horse for pleasure.” 

“That’s true, I never did — and there are only two Johnnies in the Club.” 

“They’ve all gone off to the Gaff.” 

“Wah! Wah! They must be pretty hard up for amusement. Help me to a 
split.” 

“Split in this weather! Hi, bearer, do burra — burra whiskey-peg lao, and 
just put all the barf into them that you can find.” 

The newspaper came down with a rustle, as the reader said: 

“How the deuce d’you expect a man to improve his mind when you two 
are bukking about drinks? Qui hai! Mera xvasti bhi” 

“Oh! you’re alive, are you? I thought pegs would fetch you out of that. 
Game for a little poker?” 

“Poker — poker — red-hot poker! Saveloy, you’re too generous. Can’t 
you let a man die in peace?” 

“Who’s going to die?” 

“T am, please the pigs, if it gets much hotter and that bearer doesn’t bring 
the peg quickly.” 

“All right. Die away, mon ami. Only don’t do it in the Club, that’s all. 
Can’t have it littered up with dead members. Houligan would object.” 

“By Jove! I think I can imagine old Houli- gan doing it. ‘Member dead in 
the ante-room? Good Gud! Bless my soul! Impossible to run a Club this 
way. Call the Babu and sec if his last month’s bill is paid. Not paid! Good 
Gud! Bless my soul! Impossible to run a Club this way. Babu, attach that 
body till the bill is paid.’ Revel, you might just hurry up your dying once in 
a way to give us the pleasure of seeing Houligan perform.” 

“Pll die legitimately,” said Revel. “I’m not going to create a fresh 
scandal in the station. I’ll wait for heat-apoplexy, or whatever is going, to 


come and fetch me.” 

“This is pukka hot-weather talk,” said Saveloy. “I come over for a little 
honest poker, and find two moderately sensible men, Revel and Dallston, 
talking tombs. I’m sorry I’ve thrown away my valuable evening.” 

“D’you expect us to talk about buttercups and daisies, then?” said 
Dallston. 

“No, but there’s some sort of medium between those and Sudden Death.” 

“There isn’t. I haven’t seen a daisy for seven years, and now I want to 
die,” said Revel, plunging luxuriously into his peg. 

“I knew a Johnnie on the Frontier once who did” began Dallston 
meditatively. 

“Half a minute. Bearer, cherut lao! Tobacco soothes the nerves when a 
man is expecting to hear a whacker. We know what your Frontier stories 
are, Martha.” 

Dallston had once, in a misguided moment, taken the part of Martha in 
the burlesque of Faust, and the nickname stuck. 

““Tisn’t a whacker, it’s a fact. He told me so himself.” 

“They always do, Martha. I’ve noticed that before. But what did he tell 
you?” 

“He told me that he had died.” 

“Was that all? Explain him.” 

“Tt was this way. The man went down with a bad go of fever and was off 
his head. About the second day it struck him in the middle of the night.” 

“Steady the Buffs! Martha, you aren’t an Irishman yet.” 

“Never mind. It’s too hot to put it correctly. In the middle of the night he 
woke up quite calm, and it struck him that it would be a good thing to die 
— just as it might ha struck him that it would be a good thing to put ice on 
his head. He lay on his bed and thought it over, and the more he thought 
about it, the better sort of bundobust it seemed to be. He was quite calm, 
you know, and he said that he could have sworn that he had no fever on 
him.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“Oh, he got up and loaded his revolver — he remembers all this — and 
let fly, with the muzzle to his temple. The thing didn’t go off, so he turned it 
up and found he’d forgot to load one chamber.” 

“Better stop the tale there. We can guess what’s coming.” 

“Hang it! It’s a true yarn. Well, he jammed the thing to his head again, 
and it missed fire, and he said that he felt ready to cry with rage, he was so 
disgusted. So he took it by the muzzle and hit himself on the head with it.” 


“Good man! Didn’t it go off then?” 

“No, but the blow knocked him silly, and he thought he was dead. He 
was awfully pleased, for he had been fiddling over the show for nearly half 
an hour. He dropped down and died. When he got his wits again, he was 
shaking with the fever worse than ever, but he had sense enough to go and 
knock up the doctor and give himself into his charge as a lunatic. Then he 
went clean off his head till the fever wore out.” 

“That’s a good story,” said Revel critically. “I didn’t think you had it in 
you at this season of the year.” 

“T can believe it,” said the man they called Saveloy. “Fever makes one do 
all sorts of queer things. I suppose your friend was mad with it when he 
discovered it would be so healthy to die.” 

“S’pose so. The fever must have been so bad that he felt all right — same 
way that a man who is nearly mad with drink gets to look sober. Well, 
anyhow, there was a man who died.” 

“Did he tell you what it felt like?” 

“He said that he was awfully happy until his fever came back and shook 
him up. Then he was sick with fear. I don’t wonder. He’d had rather a 
narrow escape.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Saveloy. “I know a man who lived.” 

“So do I,” said Revel. “Lots of ‘em, confound ‘em.” 

“Now, this takes Martha’s story, and it’s quite true.” 

“They always are,” said Martha. “I’ve noticed that before.” 

“Never mind, Pll forgive you. But this happened to me. Since you are 
talking tombs, I’ll assist at the seance. It was in ‘82 or ‘83, I have forgotten 
which. Anyhow, it was when I was on the Utamamula Canal Headworks, 
and I was chumming with a man called Stovey. You’ve never met him 
because he belongs to the Bombay side, and if he isn’t really dead by this 
he ought to be somewhere there now. He was a pukka sweep, and I hated 
him. We divided the Canal bungalow between us, and we kept strictly to 
our own side of the buildings.” 

“Hold on! I call. What was Stovey to look at?” said Revel. 

“Living picture of the King of Spades — a blackish, greasy sort of 
ruffian who hadn’t any pretence of manners or form. He used to dine in the 
kit he had been messing about the Canal in all day, and I don’t believe he 
ever washed. He had the embankments to look after, and I was in charge of 
the headworks, but he was always contriving to fall foul of me if he 
possibly could.” 

“T know that sort of man. Mullane of Ghoridasah’s built that way.” 


“Don’t know Mullane, but Stovey was a sweep. Canal work isn’t exactly 
cheering, and it doesn’t take you into much society. We were like a couple 
of rats in a burrow, grubbing and scooping all day and turning in at night 
into the barn of a bungalow. Well, this man Stovey didn’t get fever. He was 
so coated with dirt that I don’t believe the fever could have got at him. He 
just began to go mad.” 

“Cheerful! What were the symptoms?” 

“Well, his naturally vile temper grew infamous. It was really unsafe to 
speak to him, and he always seemed anxious to murder a coolie or two. 
With me, of course, he restrained himself a little, but he sulked like a bear 
for days and days together. As he was the only European society within 
sixty miles, you can imagine how nice it was for me. He’d sit at table and 
sulk and stare at the opposite wall by the hour — instead of doing his work. 
When I pointed out that the Government didn’t send us into these cheerful 
places to twiddle our thumbs, he glared like a beast. Oh, he was a thorough 
hog! He had a lot of other endearing tricks, but the worst was when he 
began to pray.” 

“Began to — how much?” 

“Pray. He’d got hold of an old copy of the War Cry and used to read it at 
meals; and I supj/ose that that, on the top of tough goat, disordered his 
intellect. One night I heard him in his room groaning and talking at a fearful 
rate. Next morning I asked him if he’d been taken worse. ‘I’ve been 
engaged in praj-er,’ he said, looking as black as thunder. ‘A man’s spiritual 
concerns are his own property.’ One night — he’d kept up these spiritual 
exercises for about ten days, growing queerer and queerer every day — he 
said;Good-night’ after dinner, and got up-and shook hands with me.” 

“Bad sign, that,” said Revel, sucking industrious‘7 at his cheroot. 

“At first I couldn’t make out what the man wanted. No fellow shakes 
hands with a fellow he’s living with — least of all such a beast as Stovey. 
However, I was civil, but the minute after he’d left the room it struck me 
what he was going to do. If he hadn’t shaken hands I’d have taken no 
notice, I suppose. This unusual effusion put me on my guard.” 

“Curious thing! You can nearly always tell when a Johnnie means 
pegging out. He gives himself away by some softening. It’s human nature. 
What did you do?” 

“Called him back, and asked him what the this and that he meant by 
interfering with my coolies in the day. He was generally hampering my 
men, but I had never taken any notice of his vagaries till then. In another 
minute we were arguing away, hammer and tongs. If it had been any other 


man I’d ‘a’ simply thrown the lamp at his head. He was calling me all the 
mean names under the sun, accusing me of misusing my authority and 
goodness only knows what all. When he had talked himself down one 
stretch, I had only to say a few words to start him off again, as fresh as a 
daisy. On my word, this jabbering went on for nearly three hours.” 

“Why didn’t you get coolies and have him tied up, if you thought he was 
mad?” asked Revel. 

“Not a safe business, believe me. Wrongful restraint on your own 
responsibility of a man nearly your own standing looks ugly. Well, Stovey 
went on bullying me and complaining about everything I’d ever said or 
done since I came on the Canal, till — he went fast asleep.” 

“Wha-at?” 

“Went off dead asleep, just as if he’d been drugged. I thought the brute 
had had a fit at first, but there he was, with his head hanging a little on one 
side and his mouth open. I knocked up his bearer and told him to take the 
man to bed. We carried him off and shoved him on his charpoy. He was still 
asleep, and I didn’t think it worth while to undress him. The fit, whatever it 
was, had worked itself out, and he was limp and used up. But as I was 
going to leave the room, and went to turn the lamp down, I looked in the 
glass and saw that he was watching me between his eyelids. When I spun 
round he seemed asleep. ‘That’s your game, is it?’ I thought, and I stood 
over him long enough to see that he was shamming. Then I cast an eye 
round the room and saw his Martini in the corner. We were all bullumteers 
on the Canal works. I couldn’t find the cartridges, so to make all serene I 
knocked the breech-pin out with the cleaning-rod and went to my own 
room. I didn’t go to sleep for some time. About one o’clock — our rooms 
were only divided by a door of sorts, and my bed was close to it — I heard 
my friend open a chest of drawers. Then he went for the Martini. Of course, 
the breechblock came out with a rattle. Then he went back to bed again, and 
I nearly laughed. 

“Next morning he was doing the genial, hail-fellow-well-met trick. Said 
he was afraid he’d lost his temper overnight, and apologised forit. About 
half way through breakfast — he was talking thickly about everything and 
anything — he said he’d come to the conclusion that a beard was a beastly 
nuisance and made one stuffy. He was going to shave his. Would I lend him 
my razors? ‘Oh, you’re a crafty beast, you are,’ I said to myself. I told him 
that I was of the other opinion, and finding my razors nearly worn out had 
chucked them into the Canal only the night before. He gave me one look 
under his eyebrows and went on with his breakfast. I was in a stew lest the 


man should cut his throat with one of the breakfast knives, so I kept one eye 
on him most of the time. 

“Before I left the bungalow I caught old Jeewun Singh, one of the 
misiries 011 the gates, and gave him strict orders that he was to keep in 
sight of the Sahib wherever he went and whatever he did; and if he did or 
tried to do anything foolish, such as jumping down the well, Jeewun Singh 
was to stop him. The old man tumbled at once, and I was easier in my mind 
when I saw how he was shadowing Stovey up and down the works. Then I 
sat down and wrote a letter to old Baggs, the Civil Surgeon at 
Chemanghath, about sixty miles off, telling him how we stood. The runner 
left about three o’clock. Jeewun Singh turned up at the end of the day and 
gave a full, true and particular account of Stovey’s doings. D’you know 
what the brute had done?” 

“Spare us the agony. Kill him straight off, Saveloy!” 

“He’d stopped the runner, opened the bag, read my letter and torn it up! 
There were only two letters in the bag, both of which I’d written. I was 
pretty average angry, but I lay low. At dinner he said he’d got a touch of 
dysentery and wanted some chlorodyne. 


For a man anxious to depart this life he was about as badly equipped as 
you could wish. Hadn’t even a medicine-chest to play with. He was no 
more suffering from dysentery than I, but I said I’d give him the 
chlorodyne, and so I did — fifteen drops, mixed in a wine-glass, and when 
he asked for the bottle I said that I hadn’t any more. 

“That night he began praying again, and I just lay in bed and shuddered. 
He was invoking the most blasphemous curses on my head — all in a 
whisper, for fear of waking me up — for frustrating what he called his 
‘great and holy purpose.’ You never heard anything like it. But as long as he 
was praying I knew he was alive, and he ran his praying half through the 
night. 

“Well, for the next ten days he was apparently quite rational; but I 
watched him and told Jeewun Singh to watch him like a cat. I suppose he 
wanted to throw me off my guard, but I wasn’t to be thrown. I grew thin 
watching him. Baggs wrote in to say he had gone on tour and couldn’t be 
found anywhere in particular for another six weeks. It was a ghastly time. 

“One dayold Jeewun Singh tumed up with a bit of paper that Stovey had 
given to one of the lobars as a naksha. I thought it was mean work spying 
into another man’s very plans, but when I saw what was on the paper I gave 
old Jeewun Singh a rupee: It was a be-auti- ful little breech-pin. The one- 


idead idiot had gone back to Martini! I never dreamt of such persistence. 
‘Tell me when the lohar gives it to the Sahib,’ I said, and I felt more comfy 
for a few days. Even if Jeewun Singh hadn’t split I should have known 
when the new breech- pin was made. The brute came in to dinner with a 
dashed confident, triumphant air, as if he’d done me in the eye at last; and 
all through dinner he was fiddling in his waistcoat pocket. He went to bed 
early. I went, too, and I put my head against the door and listened like a 
woman. I must have been shivering in my pyjamas for about two hours 
before my friend went for the dismantled Martini. He could not get the 
breech-pin to fit at first. He rummaged about, and then I heard a file go. 
That seemed to make too much noise to suit his fancy, so he opened the 
door and went out into the compound, and I heard him, about fifty yards 
off, filing in the dark at that breech-pin as if he had been possessed. Well, 
he waSj you know. Then he came back to the light, cursing me for keeping 
him out of his rest and the peace ofAbraham’s bosom. As soon as I heard 
him taking up the Martini, I ran round to his door and tried to enter gaily, as 
the stage directions say. ‘Lend me your gun, old man, if you’re awake,’ I 
said. “There’s a howling big brute of a pariah in my room, and I want to get 
a shot at it.’ I pretended not to notice that he was standing over the gun, but 
just pranced up and caught hold of it. He turned round with a jump and 
said: ‘I’m sick of this. Pll see that dog, and if it’s another of your lies PI? 
You know I’m not a moral man.” 

“Hear! hear!” drowsily from Martha. 

“But I simply daren’t repeat what he said. ‘All right!’ I said, still hanging 
on to the gun. 

‘Come along and we’ll bowl him over/ He followed me into my room 
with a face like a fiend in torment. And, as truly as I’m yarning here, there 
was a huge brindled beast of a pariah sitting on my bed1” 

“Tall, sir, tall. But go on. The audience is now awake.” 

“Hang it! Could I have invented that pariah? Stovey dropped of the gun 
and flopped down in a corner and yowled. I went fee ki ri ki relike a woman 
in hysterics, pitched the gun forward and loosed off through a window.” 

“And the pariah?” 

“He quitted for the time being. Stovey was in an awful state. He swore 
the animal hadn’t been there when I called him. That was true enough. I 
firmly believe Providence put it there to save me from being killed by the 
infuriated Stovey.” 

“You’ve too lively a belief in Providence altogether. What happened?” 

“Stovey tried to recover himself and pass it all over, but he let me keep 


the gun and went to bed. About two days afterwards old Baggs turned up on 
tour, and I told him Stovey wanted watching — more than I could give him. 
I don’t know whether Baggs or the pi did it, but he didn’t throw any more 
suicidal splints. I was transferred a little while afterwards.” “Ever meet the 
man again?” “Yes; once at Sheik Katan dak bungalow — trailing the big 
brindle pi after him.” 

“Oh, it was real, then. I thought it was arranged for the occasion.” 

“Not a bit. It was a pukka pi. Stovey seemed to remember me in the same 
way that a horse seems to remember. I fancy his brain was a little cloudy. 
We tiffined together — after the pi had been fed, if you please — and 
Stovey said to me: ‘See that dog? He saved my life once. Oh, by the way, I 
believe you were there, too, weren’t you?’ I shouldn’t care to work with 
Stovey again.” 


OK OK OS OK oS K 


There was a holy pause in the smoking-room of the Toopare Club. 

“What I like about Saveloy’s play,” said Martha, looking at the ceiling, 
“is the beautifully artistic way in which he follows up a flush with a full. Go 
to bed, old manl” 


“SLEIPNER,” LATE “THURINDA” 


There are men, both good and wise, who hold that in a future state 
Dumb creatures we have cherished here below 

Will give us joyous welcome as we pass the Golden Gate. 

Is it folly if I hope it may be so? 


— The Place Where the Old Horse Died. 


IF there were any explanation available here, I should be the first person 
to offer it. Unfortunately, there is not, and I am compelled to confine myself 
to the facts of the case as vouched for by Hordene and confirmed by “Guj,” 
who is the last man in the world to throw away a valuable horse for nothing. 

Jale came up with Thurinda to the Shayid Spring meeting; and besides 
Thurinda his string included Divorce, Meg’s Diversions and Benoni/ponies 
of sorts. He won the Officers’ Scurry — five furlongs — with Benoni on 
the first day, and that sent up the price of the stable in the evening lotteries; 
for Benoni was the worst-looking of the three, being a pigeon- toed, split- 
chested dak horse, with a wonderful gift of blundering in on his shoulders 
— ridden out to the last ounce — but first. Next day Jale was riding 
Divorce in the Wattle and Dab Stakes — round the jump course; and she 
turned over at the on-and-off course when she was leading and managed to 
break her neck. She never stirred from the place where she dropped, and 
Jale did not move either till he was carried off the ground to his tent close to 
the big shamiana where the lotteries were held. He had ricked his back, and 
everything below the hips was as dead as timber. Otherwise he was 
perfectly well. The doctor said that the stiffness would spread and that he 
would die before the next morning. Jale insisted upon knowing the worst, 
and when he heard it sent a pencil note to the Honorary Secretary, saying 
that they were not to stop the races or do anything foolish of that kind. If he 
hung on till the next day the nominations for the third day’s racing would 
not be void, and he would settle up all claims before he threw up his hand. 
This relieved the Honorary Secretary, because most of the horses had come 
from a long distance, and, under any circumstance, even had the Judge 
dropped dead in the box, it would have been impossible to have postponed 
the racing. There was a great deal of money on the third day, and five or six 
of the owners were gentlemen who would make even one day’s delay an 
excuse. Well, settling would not be easy. No one knew much about Jale. He 
was an outsider from down country, but every one hoped that, since he was 
doomed, he would live through the third day and save trouble. 


Jale lay on his charpoy in the tent and asked the doctor and the man who 
catered to the refreshments — he was the nearest at the time — to witness 
his will. “I don’t know how long my arms will be workable,” said Jale, “and 
we'd better get this business over.” The private arrangements of the will 
concern nobody but Jale’s friends; but there was one clause that was rather 
curious. “Who was that man with the brindled hair who put me up for a 
night until the tent was ready? The man who rode down to pick me up when 
I was smashed. Nice sort of fellow he seemed.” “Hordene?” said the doctor. 
“Yes, Hordene. Good chap, Hordene. He keeps Bull whisky. Write down 
that I give this Johnnie Hordene Thur~ inda for his own, if he can sell the 
other ponies. Thurinda s a good mare. He can enter her — post-entry — for 
the All Horse Sweep if he likes — on the last day. Have you got that down? 
I suppose the Stewards’ll recognise the gift?” “No trouble about that,” said 
the doctor. “All right. Give him the other two ponies to sell. They’re entered 
for the last day, but I shall be dead then. Tell him to send the money to” 
Here he gave an address. “Now Pll sign and you sign, and that’s all. This 
deadness is coming up between my shoulders.” 

Jale lived, dying very slowly, till the third day’s racing, and up till the 
time of the lotteries on the fourth day’s racing. The doctor was rather 
surprised. Hordene came in to thank him for his gift, and to suggest it 
would be much better to sell Thurinda with the others. She was the best of 
them all, and would have fetched twelve hundred on her looking-over 
merits only. “Don’t you bother,” said Jale. “You take her. I rather liked you. 
I’ve got no people, and that Bull whisky was first- class stuff. I’m pegging 
out now, I think.” 

The lottery-tent outside was beginning to fill, and Jale heard the click of 
the dice. “That’s all right,” said he. “I wish I was there, but — I’m — going 
to the drawer.” Then he died quietly. Hordene went into the lottery- tent, 
after calling the doctor. “How’s Jale?” said the Honorary Secretary. “Gone 
to the drawer,” said Hordene, settling into a chair and reaching out for a 
lottery paper. “Poor beggar!” said the Honorary Secretary. “ ‘Twasn’t the 
fault of our on-and-off, though. The mare blundered. Gentlemen! 
gentlemen! 

Nine hundred and eighty rupees in the lottery, and River of Years for 
sale!” The lottery lasted far into the night, and there was a supplementary 
lottery on the All Horse Sweep, where Thurinda sold for a song, and was 
not bought by her owner. “It’s not lucky,” said Hordene, and the rest of the 
men agreed with him. “I ride her myself, but I don’t know anjrthing about 
her and I wish to goodness I hadn’t taken her,” said he. “Oh, bosh! Never 


refuse a horse or a drink, however you come by them. No one objects, do 
they? Not going to refer this matter to Calcutta, are we? Here, somebody, 
bid! Eleven hundred and fifty rupees in the lottery, and Thurinda — 
absolutely unknown, acquired under the most romantic circumstances from 
about the toughest man it has ever been my good fortune to meet — for 
sale. Hullo, Nurji, is that you? Gentlemen, where a Pagan bids shall 
enlightened Christians hang back? Ten! Going, going, gone!” “You want 
ha-af, sar?” said the battered native trainer to Hordene. “No, thanks — not a 
bit of her for me.” 

The All Horse Sweep was run, and won by Thurinda by about a street 
and three-quarters, to be very accurate, amid derisive cheers, which 
Hordene, who flattered himself that he knew something about riding, could 
not understand. On pulling up he looked over his shoulder and saw that the 
second horse was only just passing the box. “Now, how did I make such a 
fool of myself?” he said as he returned to weigh out. His friends gathered 
round him and asked tenderly whether this was the first time that he had got 
up, and whether it was absolutely necessary that the winning horse should 
be ridden out when the field were hopelessly pumped, a quarter of a mile 
behind, etc., etc. “I — I — thought River of Years was pressing me,” 
explained Hordene. “River of Years was wallowing, absolutely wallowing,” 
said a man, “before you turned into the straight. You rode like a — hang it 
— like a Militia subaltern!” 

The Shayid Spring meeting broke up and the sportsmen turned their steps 
towards the next carcase — the Ghoriah Spring. With them went Thurinda s 
owner, the happy possessor of an almost perfect animal. “She’s as easy as a 
Pullman car and about twice as fast,” he was wont to say in moments of 
confidence to his intimates. “For all her bulk, she’s as handy as a polo- 
pony; a child might ride her, and when she’s at the post she’s as cute — 
she’s as cute as the bally starter himself.” Man}’ times had Hordene said 
this, till at last one unsympathetic friend answered with: “When a man 
bukhs too much about his wife or his horse, it’s a sure sign he’s trying to 
make himself like ‘em. I mistrust your Thurinda. She’s too good, or else” 
“Or else what?” 

“You’re trying to believe you like her.” “Like her! I love her! I trust that 
darling as I’m shot if I’d trust you. I’d hack her for tuppence.” “Hack away, 
then. I don’t want to hurt your feelings. I don’t hack my stable myself, but 
some horses go better for it. Come and peacock at the band-stand this 
evening.” To the band-stand accordingly Hordene came, and the lovely 
Thurinda comported herself with all the gravity and decorum that might 


have been expected. Hordene rode home with the scoffer, through the dusk, 
discoursing on matters indifferent. “Hold up a minute,” said his friend, 
“there’s Gagley riding behind us.” Then, raising his voice: “Come along, 
Gagley! I want to speak to you about the Race Ball.” But no Gagley came; 
and the couple went forward at a trot. “Hang it! There’s that man behind us 
still.” Hordene listened and could clearly hear the sound of a horse trotting, 
apparently just behind them. “Come on, Gagley! Don’t play bo-peep in that 
ridiculous way,” shouted the friend. Again no Gagley. Twenty yards farther 
there was a crash and a stumble as the friend’s horse came down over an 
unseen rat-hole. “How much damaged?” asked Hordene. “Sprained my 
wrist,” was the dolorous answer, “and there is something wrong with my 
knee-cap. There goes my mount to-morrow, and this gee is cut like a cab- 
horse.” 

On the first day of the Ghoriah meeting ThuHnda was hopelessly ridden 
out by a native jockey, to whose care Hordene had at the last moment been 
compelled to confide her. You forsaken idiot!” said he, “what made you 
begin riding as soon as you were clear? She had everything safe, if you’d 
only left her alone. You rode her out before the home turn, you hog!” “What 
could I do?” said the jockey sullenly. “I was pressed by another horse.” 
“Whose ‘other horse’? There were twenty yards of daylight between you 
and the ruck. If you’d kept her there even then ‘twouldn’t ha’ mattered. But 
you rode her out — you rode her out!” “There was another horse and he 
pressed me to the end, and when I looked round he was no longer there.” 
Let us, in charity, draw a veil over Hordene’s language at this point. 
“Goodness knows whether she’ll be fit to pull out again for the last event. D 
—n you and your other horses! I wish I’d broken your neck before letting 
you get up!” Thurinda was done to a turn, and it seemed a cruelty to ask her 
to run again in the last race of the day. Hordene rode this time, and was 
careful to keep the mare within herself at the outset. Once more Thurinda 
left her field — with one exception — a grey horse that hung upon her 
flanks and could not be shaken off. The mare was done, and refused to 
answer the call upon her. She tried hopelessly in the straight and was caught 
and passed by her old enemy, River of Years — the chestnut of Kurnaul. 
“You rode well — like a native, Hordene,” was the unflattering comment. 
“The mare was ridden out before River of Years “ “But the grey,” began 
Hordene, and then ceased, for he knew that there was no grey in the race. 
Blue Point and Diamond Dust, the only greys at the meeting, were running 
in the Arab Handicap. 

He caught his native jockey. “What horse, d’you say, pressed you?” “I 


don’t know. It was a grey with nutmeg tickings behind the saddle.” That 
evening Hordene sought the great Major Blare-Tyndar, who knew 
personally the father, mother and ancestors of almost every horse, brought 
from ekka or ship, that had ever set foot on an Indian race-course. “Say, 
Major, what is a grey horse with nutmeg tickings behind the saddle?” “A 
curiosity. 

Wendell Holmes is a grey, with nutmeg on the near shoulder, but there is 
no horse marked your way, now. Then, after a pause: “No, I’m wrong — 
you ought to know. The pony that got you Thurinda was grey and nutmeg.” 
“How much?” “Divorce, of course. The mare that broke her neck at the 
Shayid meeting and killed Jale. A big thirteen-three she was. I recollect 
when she was hacking old Snuffy Beans to office. He bought her from a 
dealer, who had her left on his hands as a rejection when the Pink Hussars 
were buying team up country and then Hullo! The man’s gone!” Hordene 
had departed on receipt of information which he already knew. He only 
demanded extra confirmation. Then he began to argue with himself, bearing 
in mind that he himself was a sane man, neither gluttonous nor a wine- 
bibber, with an unimpaired digestion, and that Thurinda was to all 
appearance a horse of ordinary flesh and exceedingly good blood. Arrived 
at these satisfactory conclusions, he reargued the whole matter. 

Being by nature intensely superstitious, he decided upon scratching 
Thurinda and facing the howl of indignation that would follow. He also 
decided to leave the Ghoriah meet and change his luck. But it would have 
been sinful — positively wicked — to have left without waiting for the 
polo-match that was to conclude the festivities. At the last moment before 
the match, one of the leading players of the Ghoriah team and Hordene’s 
host discovered that, through the kindly foresight of his head sais, every 
single pony had been taken down to the ground. “Lend me a hack, old 
man,” he shouted to Hordene as he was changing. “Take Thurinda “ was the 
reply. “She’ll bring you down in ten minutes.” And Thurinda was 
accordingly saddled for Marish’s benefit. “Pll go down with you,” said 
Hordene. The two rode off together at a hand canter. “By Jove! Somebody’s 
sais ‘11 get kicked for this!” said Marish, looking round. “Look there! He’s 
coming for the mare! Pull out into the middle of the road.” “What on earth 
d’you mean?” “Well, if you can take a strayed horse so calmly, I can’t. 
Didn’t you see what a lather that grey was in?” “What grey?” “The grey 
that just passed us — saddle and all. He’s got away from the ground, I 
suppose. Now he’s turned the corner; but you can hear his hoofs. Listen!” 
There was a furious gallop of shod horses, gradually dying into silence. 


“Come along,” said Hordene. “We’re late as it is. We shall know all about it 
on the ground.” “Anybody lost a tat?” asked Marish cheerily as they 
reached the ground. “No, we’ve lost you. Double up. You’re late enough as 
it is. Get up and go in. The teams are waiting.” Marish mounted his polo- 
pony and cantered across. Hordene watched the game idly for a few 
moments. There was a scrimmage, a cloud of dust, and a cessation of play, 
and a shouting for saises. The umpire clattered forward and returned. “What 
has happened?” “Marish! Neck broken! Nobody’s fault. Pony crossed its 
legs and came down. Game’s stopped. Thank God, he hasn’t got a wife!” 
Again Hordene pondered as he sat on his horse’s back. “Under any 
circumstances it 

was written that he was to be killed. I had no interest in his death, and he 
had his warning, I suppose. I can’t make out the system that this infernal 
mare runs under. Why him? Anyway, Pll shoot her.” lie looked at Thurinda, 
the calm-eyed, the beautiful, and repented. “No! I’ Il sell her.” 

“What in the world has happened to Thurinda that Hordene is so keen on 
getting rid of her?” was the general question. “I want money,” said Hordene 
unblushingly, and the few who knew how his accounts stood saw that this 
was a varnished lie. But they held their peace because of the great love and 
trust that exists among the ancient and honourable fraternity of sportsmen. 

“There’s nothing wrong with her,” explained Hordene. “Try her as much 
as you like, but let her stay in my stable until you’ve made up your mind 
one way or the other. Nine hundred’s my price.” 

“PII take her at that,” quoth a red-haired subaltern, nicknamed Carrots, 
later Gaja, and then, for brevity’s sake, Guj. “Let me have her out this 
afternoon. I want her more for hacking than anything else.” 

Guj tried Thurinda exhaustively and had no fault to find with her. “She’s 
all right,” he said briefly. “Pll take her. It’s a cash deal.” “Virtuous Guj!” 
said Hordene, pocketing the cheque. “If you go on like this you’ll be loved 
and respected by all who know you.” 

A week later Guj insisted that Hordene should accompany him on a ride. 
They cantered merrily for a time. Then said the subaltern: “Listen to the 
mare’s beat a minute, will 3tou? Seems to me that you’ve sold me two 
horses.” 

Behind the mare was plainly audible the cadence of a swiftly trotting 
horse. “D’you hear anything?” said Guj. “No — nothing but the regular 
triplet,” said Hordene; and he lied when he answered. Guj looked at him 
keenly and said nothing. Two or three months passed and Hordene was 
perplexed to see his old property running, and running well, under the 


curious title of “Sleipner — late Thurinda.3’ He consulted the Great Major, 
who said: “I don’t know a horse called Sleipncr, but I know of one. He was 
a northern bred, and belonged to Odin.” “A mythological beast?” “Exactly. 
Like Bucephalus and the rest of ‘em. He was a great horse. I wish I had 
some of his get in my stable.” “Why?” “Bccause he had eight legs. When 
he had used up one set, he let down the other four to come up the straight 
on. Stewards were lenient in those days. Now it’s all you can do to get a 
crock with three sound legs.” 

Hordene cursed the red-haired Guj in his heart for finding out the mare’s 
peculiarity. Then he cursed the dead man .Tale for his ridiculous 
interference with a free gift. “If it was given — it was given,” said Hordene, 
“and he has no right to come messing about after it.” When Guj and he next 
met, he enquired tenderly after Thurinda. The red-haired subaltern, 
impassive as usual, answered: “I’ve shot her.” “Well — you know your own 
affairs best,” said Hordene. “You’ve given yourself away,” said Guj. “What 
makes you think I shot a sound horse? She might have been bitten by a mad 
dog, or lamed.” “You didn’t say that.” “No, I didn’t, because I’ve a notion 
that you knew what was wrong with her.” “Wrong with her! She was as 
sound as a bell” “I know that. Don’t pretend to misunderstand. You’ll 
believe me, and I’ll believe you in this show; but no one else will believe 
us. That mare was a bally nightmare.” “Go on,” said Hordene. “I stuck the 
noise of the other horse as long as I could, and called her Sleipner on the 
strength of it. Sleipner was a stallion, but that’s a detail. When it got to 
interfering with every race I rode it was more than I could stick. I took her 
off racing, and, on my honour, since that time I’ve been nearly driven out of 
my mind by a grey and nutmeg pony. It used to trot round my quarters at 
night, fool about the Mall, and graze about the compound. You know that 
pony. It isn’t a pony to catch or ride or hit, is it?”“ “No,” said Hordene; 
“T’ve seen it.” “So I shot Thurinda; that was a thousand rupees out of my 
pocket. And old Stiffer, who’s got his new crematorium in full blast, 
cremated her. 

I say, what was the matter with the mare? Was she bewitched?” 

Hordene told the story of the gift, which Guj heard out to the end. “Now, 
that’s a nice sort of yarn to tell in a messroom, isn’t it? They’d call it jumps 
or insanity,” said Guj. “There’s no reason in it. It doesn’t lead up to 
anything. It only killed poor Marish and made you stick me with the mare; 
and yet it’s true. Are you mad or drunk, or am I? That’s the only 
explanation.” “Can’t be drunk for nine months on end, and madness would 
show in that time,” said Hordene. 


“All right,” said Guj recklessly, going to the window. “Pl lay that 
ghost.” He leaned out into the night and shouted: “Jale! Jale! Jale! 
“Wherever you are.” There was a pause and then up the compound-drive 
came the clatter of a horse’s feet. The red-haired subaltern blanched under 
his freckles to the colour of glycerine soap. “Thurinda s dead,” he muttered, 
“and — and all bets are off. Go back to your grave again.” 

Hordene was watching him open-mouthed. 


“Now bring me a strait-jacket or a glass of brandy,” said Guj. “That’s 
enough to tum a man’s hair white. What did the poor wretch mean by 
knocking about the earth?” 

“Don’t know,” whispered Hordene hoarsely. “Let’s get over to the Club. 
I’m feeling a bit shaky.” 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 


Shall I not one day remember thy Bower — 

One day when all days are one day to me? 

Thinking I stirred not and yet had the power, 
Yearning — ah, God, if again it might be! 


— The Song of the Bower. 


THIS is a base betrayal of confidence, but the sin is Mrs. Hauksbee’s and 
not mine. 

If you remember a certain foolish tale called “The Education of Otis 
Yeere,” you will not forget that Mrs. Mallowe laughed at the wrong time, 
which was a single, and at Mrs. Hauksbee, which was a double, offence. An 
experiment had gone wrong, and it seems that Mrs. Mallowe had said some 
quaint things about the experimentrix. 

“Tam not angry,” said Mrs. Hauksbee, “ and I admire Polly in spite of her 
evil counsels to me. But I shall wait — I shall wait, like the frog footman in 
Alice in Wonderland, and Providence will deliver Polly into my hands. It 
always does if you wait.” And she departed to vex the soul of the “Hawley 
boy,” who says that she is singularly “ uninstruite and childlike.” He got 
that first word out of a Ouida novel. I do not know what it means, but am 
prepared to make an affidavit before the Collector that it does not mean 
Mrs. Hauksbee. 

Mrs. Hauksbee’s ideas of waiting are very liberal. She told the “ Hawley 
boy “ that he dared not tell Mrs. Reiver that “ she was an intellectual 
woman with a gift for attracting men,” and she offered another man two 
waltzes if he would repeat the same thing in the same ears. But he said: “ 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” which means “ Mistrust all waltzes except 
those you get for legitimate asking.” 

The 11 Hawley boy “ did as he was told because he believes in Mrs. 
Hauksbee. He was the instrument in the hand of a Higher Power, and he 
wore jharun coats, like “ the scoriac rivers that roll their sulphurous torrents 
down Yahek, in the realms of the Boreal Pole,” that made your temples 
throb when seen early in the morning. I will introduce him to you some day 
if all goes well. He is worth knowing. 

Unpleasant things have already been written about Mrs. Eeiver in other 
places. 

She was a person without invention. She used to get her ideas from the 
men she captured, and this led to some eccentric changes of character. For a 
month or two she would act a la Madonna, and try Theo for a change if she 


fancied Theo’s ways suited her beauty. Then she would attempt the dark 
and fiery Lilith, and so and so on, exactly as she had absorbed the new 
notion. But there was always Mrs. Reiver — hard, selfish, stupid Mrs. 
Reiver — at the back of each transformation. Mrs. Hauksbee christened her 
the Magic Lantern on account of this borrowed mutability. “ It just depends 
upon the slide,” said Mrs. Hauksbee. “ The case is the only permanent thing 
in the exhibition. But that, thank Heaven, is getting old.” 

There was a Fancy Ball at Government House and Mrs. Reiver came 
attired in some sort of ‘98 costume, with her hair pulled up to the top of her 
head, showing the clear outline on the back of the neck like the Recamier 
engravings. Mrs. Hauksbee had chosen to be loud, not to say vulgar, that 
evening, and went as The Black Death — a curious arrangement of barred 
velvet, black domino and flame-coloured satin puffery coming up to the 
neck and the wrists, with one of those shrieking keel-backed cicalas in the 
hair. The scream of the creature made people jump. It sounded so unearthly 
in a ballroom. 

I heard her say to some one: “Let me introduce you to Madame 
Recamier,” and I saw a man dressed as Autolycus bowing to Mrs. Reiver, 
while The Black Death looked more than usually saintly. It was a very 
pleasant evening, and Autolycus and Madame Recamier — I heard her ask 
Autolycus who Madame Recamier was, by the way — danced together ever 
so much. Mrs. Hauksbee was in a meditative mood, but she laughed once or 
twice in the back of her throat, and that meant trouble. 

Autolycus was Trewinnard, the man whom Mrs. Mallowe had told Mrs. 
Hauksbee about — the Platonic Paragon, as Mrs. Hauksbee called him. He 
was amiable, but his moustache hid his mouth, and so he did not explain 
himself all at once. If you stared at him, he turned his eyes away, and 
through the rest of the dinner kept looking at you to see whether you were 
looking again. He took stares as a tribute to his merits, which were 
generally known and recognised. When he played billiards he apologised at 
length between each bad stroke, and explained what would have happened 
if the red had been somewhere else, or the bearer had trimmed the third 
lamp, or the wind hadn’t made the door bang. Also he wriggled in his chair 
more than was becoming to one of his inches. Little men may wriggle and 
fidget without attracting notice. It doesn’t suit big-framed men. He was the 
Main Girder Boom of the Kutcha, Pukka, Bundobust and Benaoti 
Department and corresponded direct with the Three Taped Bashaw. Every 
one knows what that means. The men in his own office said that where 
anything was to be gained, even temporarily, he would never hesitate for a 


moment over handing up a subordinate to be hanged and drawn and 
quartered. He didn’t back up his underlings, and for that reason they 
dreaded taking responsibility on their shoulders, and the strength of the 
Department was crippled. 

A weak Department can, and often does, do a power of good work 
simply because its chief sees it through thick and thin. Mistakes may be 
born of this policy, but it is safe and sounder than giving orders which may 
be read in two ways and reserving to yourself the right of interpretation 
according to subsequent failure or success. Offices prefer administration to 
diplomacy. They are very like Empires. 

Hatchett of the Almirah and Thannicutch — a vicious little three- 
cornered Department that was always stamping on the toes of the Elect — 
had the fairest estimate of Trewinnard, when he said: “I don’t believe he is 
as good as he is.” They always quoted that verdict as an instance of the 
blind jealousy of the Uncov- enanted, but Hatchett was quite right. Tre- 
winnard was just as good and no better than Mrs. Mallowe could make him; 
and she had been engaged on the work for three years. Hatchett has a 
narrow-minded partiality for the more than naked — the anatomised Truth 
— but he can gauge a man. 

Trewinnard had been spoilt by over-much petting, and the devil of vanity 
that rides nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand made him 
behave as he did. He had been too long one woman’s property; and that 
belief will sometimes drive a man to throw the best things in the world 
behind him, from rank perversity. Perhaps he only meant to stray 
temporarily and then return, but in arranging for this excursion he 
misunderstood both Mrs. Mallowe and Mrs. Reiver. The one made no sign, 
she would have died first; and the other — well, the high-falutin mindsome 
lay was her craze for the time being. She had never tried it before and 
several men had hinted that it would eminently become her. Trewinnard 
was in himself pleasant, with the great merit of belonging to somebody else. 
He was what they call “intellectual,” and vain to the marrow. Mrs. Reiver 
returned his lead in the first, and hopelessly out-trumped him in the second 
suit. Put down all that comes after this to Providence or The Black Death. 

Trewinnard never realised how far he had fallen from his allegiance till 
Mrs. Reiver referred to some official matter that he had been telling her 
about as “ours.” He remembered then how that word had been sacred to 
Mrs. Mallowe and how she had asked his permission to use it. Opium is 
intoxicating, and so is whisky, but more intoxicating than either to a certain 
build of mind is the first occasion on which a woman — especially if she 


have asked leave for the “honour” — identifies herself with a man’s work. 
The second time is not so pleasant. The answer has been given before, and 
the treachery comes to the top and tastes coppery in the mouth. 


Trewinnard swallowed the shame — he felt dimly that he was not doing 
Mrs. Reiver any great wrong by untruth — and told and told and continued 
to tell, for the snare of this form of open-heartedness is that no man, unless 
he be a consummate liar, knows where to stop. The office door of all others 
must be either open wide or shut tight with a sliaprassi to keep off callers. 

Mrs. Mallowe made no sign to show that she felt Trewinnard’s desertion 
till a piece of information that could only have come from one quarter ran 
about Simla like quicksilver. She met Trewinnard at a dinner. “Choose your 
confidantes better, Harold,” she whispered as she passed him in the 
drawing-room. Pie turned salmon-colour, and swore very hard to himself 
that Babu Durga Charan Laha must go — must go — must go. He almost 
believed in that grey-headed old oyster’s guilt. 

And so another of those upside-down tragedies that we call a Simla 
Season wore through to the end — from the Birthday Ball to the “tripping” 
to Naldera and Kotghar. And fools gave feasts and wise men ate them, and 
they were bidden to the wedding and sat down to bake, and those who had 
nuts had no teeth and they staked the substance for the shadow, and carried 
coals to Newcastle, and in the dark all cats were grey, as it was in the days 
of the great Cure of Meudon. 

Late in the year there developed itself a battle-royal between the Iv.P.B. 
and B. Department and the Almirah and Thannicutch. Three columns of 
this paper would be needed to supply you with the outlines of the difficulty; 
and then you would not be grateful. Hat- chett snuffed the fray from afar 
and went into it with his teeth bared to the gums, while his Department 
stood behind him solid to a man. They believed in him, and their answer to 
the fury of men who detested him was: “All! But you’ll admit he’s d — d 
right in what he says.” 

“The head of Trewinnard in a Government Resolution,” said Hatchett, 
and he told the daftri to put a new pad on his blotter, and smiled a bleak 
smile as he spread out his notes. 

Hatchett is a Thug in his systematic way of butchering a man’s 
reputation. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Tre- winnard’s Department. “Sit 
tight,” said Trewinnard, which was tantamount to saying “Lord knows.” 
The Department groaned and said: “Which of us poor beggars is to be 


Jonahed this time?” They knew Trewinnard’s vice. 

The dispute was essentially not one for the K.P.B. and B. under its then 
direction to fight out. It should have been compromised, or at the worst sent 
up to the Supreme Government with a private and confidential note 
directing justice into the proper paths. 

Some people say that the Supreme Government is the Devil. It is more 
like the Deep Sea. Anything that you throw into it disappears for weeks, 
and comes to light hacked and furred at the edges, crusted with weeds and 
shells and almost unrecognisable. The bold man who would dare to give it a 
file of love-letters would be amply rewarded. It would overlay them with 
original comments and marginal notes, and work them piecemeal into D. O. 
dockets. Few things, from a setter or a whirlpool to a sausage-machine or a 
hatching hen, are more interesting and peculiar than the Supreme 
Government. 

“What shall we do?” said Trewinnard, who had fallen from grace into 
sin. “Fight,” said Mrs. Reiver, or words to that effect; and no one can say 
how far aimless desire to test her powers, and how far belief in the man she 
had brought to her feet prompted the judgment. Of the merits of the case 
she knew just as much as any ayah. 

Then Mrs. Mallowe, upon an evil word that went through Simla, put on 
her visiting-garb and attired herself for the sacrifice, and went to call — to 
call upon Mrs. Reiver, knowing what the torture would be. From half-past 
twelve till twent}r-five minutes to two she sat, her hand upon her cardcase, 
and let Mrs. Reiver stab at her, all for the sake of the information. Mrs. 
Reiver double-acted her part, but she played into Mrs. Mallowe’s hand by 
this defect. The assumptions of ownership, the little intentional slips, were 
overdone, and so also was the pretence of intimate knowledge. Mrs. 
Mallowe never winced. She repeated to herself: “And he has trusted this — 
this Thing. She knows nothing and she cares nothing, and she has digged 
this trap for him.” The main feature of the case was abundantly clear. 
Trewinnard, whose capacities Mrs. Mallowe knew to the utmost farthing, to 
whom public and departmental petting were as the breath of his delicately- 
cut nostrils — Trewinnard, wTith his nervous dread of dispraise, was to be 
pitted against the Paul de Cassagnac of the Almirah and Thannicutch — the 
unspeakable Hatchett, who fought with the venom of a woman and the skill 
of a Red Indian. Unless his cause was triply just, Trewrinnard was already 
under the guillotine, and if he had been under this “Thing’s” dominance, 
small hope for the justice of his case. “Oh, why did I let him go without 
putting out a hand to fetch him back?” said Mrs. Mallowe, as she got into 


her ‘rickshaw. 

Now, Tim, her fox-terrier, is the only person who knows what Mrs. 
Mallowe did that afternoon, and as I found him loafing on the Mall in a 
very disconsolate condition and as he recognised me effusively and 
suggested going for a monkey-hunt — a thing he had never done before — 
my impression is that Mrs. Mallowe stayed at home till the light fell and 
thought. If she did this, it is of course hopeless to account for her actions. 
So you must fill in the gap for yourself. 

That evening it rained heavily, and horses mired their riders. But not one 
of all the habits was so plastered with mud as the habit of Mrs. Mallowe 
when she pulled up under the scrub oaks and sent in her name by the 
astounded bearer to Trewinnard. “Folly! downright folly!” she said as she 
sat in the steam of the dripping horse. “But it’s all a horrible jumble 
together.” 

It may be as well to mention that ladies do not usually call upon 
bachelors at their houses. Bachelors would scream and run away. 
Trewinnard came into the light of the verandah with a nervous, undecided 
smile upon his lips, and he wished — in the bottomless bottom of his bad 
heart — he wished that Mrs. Reiver was there to see. A minute later he was 
profoundly glad that he was alone, for Mrs. Mallowe was standing in his 
office room and calling him names that reflected no credit on his intellect. 
“What have you done? What have you said?” she asked. “Be quick! Be 
quick! And have the horse led round to the back. Can you speak? What 
have you written? Show me!” 

She had interrupted him in the middle of what he was pleased to call his 
reply; for Hatchett’s first shell had already fallen in the camp. He stood 
back and offered her the seat at the duftar table. Her elbow left a great wet 
stain on the baize, for she was soaked through and through. 

“Say exactly how the matter stands,” she said, and laughed a weak little 
laugh, which emboldened Trewinnard to say loftily: “Pardon me, Mrs. 
Mallowe, but I hardly recognise your” 

“Tdiot! Will you show me the papers, will you speak, and mil you be 
quick?” 


Her most reverent admirers would hardly have recognised the soft- 
spoken, slow-gestured, quiet-eyed Mrs. Mallowe in the indignant woman 
who was drumming on Trewinnard’s desk. He submitted to the voice of 
authority, as he had submitted in the old times, and explained as quickly as 
might be the cause of the war between the two Departments. In conclusion 


he handed over the rough sheets of his reply. As she read he watched her 
with the expectant sickly half-smile of the unaccustomed writer who is 
doubtful of the success of his work. And another smile followed, but died 
away as he saw Mrs. Mallowe read his production. All the old phrases out 
of which she had so carefully drilled him had returned; the unpruned 
fluency of diction was there, the more luxuriant for being so long cut back; 
the reckless riotousness of assertion that sacrificed all — even the vital truth 
that Hatchett would be so sure to take advantage of — for the sake of 
scoring a point, was there; and through and between every line ran the 
weak, wilful vanity of the man. Mrs. Mallowe’s mouth hardened. 

“And you wrote this!” she said. Then to herself: “He wrote this!” 

Trewinnard stepped forward with a gesture habitual to him when he 
wished to explain. Mrs. Reiver had never asked for explanations. She had 
told him that all his ways were perfect. Therefore he loved her. 

Mrs. Mallowe tore up the papers one by one, saying as she did so: “You 
were going to cross swords with Hatchett. Do you know your own strength? 
Oh, Harold, Harold, it is too pitiable! I thought — I thought” Then the great 
anger that had been growing in her broke out, and she cried: “Oh, you fool! 
You blind, blind, blind, trumpery fool! Why do I help you? Why do I have 
anything to do with you? You miserable man! Sit down and write as I 
dictate. Quickty! And I had chosen you out of a hundred other men! Write! 
It is a terrible thing to be found out by d mere unseeing male — Thackeray 
has said it. It is worse, far worse, to be found out by a woman, and in that 
hour after long years to discover her worth. For ten minutes Trewinnard’s 
pen scratched across the paper, and Mrs. Mallowe spoke. “And that is all,” 
she said bitterly. “As you value yourself — your noble, honourable, modest 
self — keep within that.” 

But that was not all — by any means. At least as far as Trewinnard was 
concerned. 

He rose from his chair and delivered his soul of many mad and futile 
thoughts — such things as a man babbles when he is deserted of the gods, 
has missed his hold upon the latch-door of Opportunity — and cannot see 
that the ways are shut. Mrs. Mallowe bore with him to the end, and he stood 
before her — no enviable creature to look upon. 

“A cur as well as a fool!” she said. “Will you be good enough to tell them 
to bring my horse? I do not trust to your honour — you have none — but I 
believe that your sense of shame will keep you from speaking of my visit.” 

So he was left in the verandah crying “Come back” like a distracted 
guinea-fowl. 
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“He’s done us in the eye,” grunted Hatehett as he perused the K.P.B. and 
B. reply. “Look at the cunning of the brute in shifting the issue on to India 
in that carneying, blarneying way! Only wait until I can get my knife into 
him again. Ill stop every bolt-hole before the hunt begins.” 
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Oh, I believe I have forgotten to mention the success of Mrs. Hauksbee’s 
revenge. It was so brilliant and overwhelming that she had to cry in Mrs. 
Mallowe’s arms for the better part of half an hour; and Mrs. Mallowe was 
just as bad, though she thanked Mrs. Hauksbee several times in the course 
of the inter- Anew, and Mrs. Hauksbee said that she would repent and 
reform, and Mrs. Mallowe said: “Hush, dear, hush! I don’t think either of us 
had anything to be proud of.” And Mrs. Hauksbee said: “Oh, but I didn’t 
mean it, Polly, I didn’t mean it!” And I stood with my hat in my hand trying 
to make two very indignant ladies understand that the bearer really had 
given me “salaam bolta.” 

That was an evil quarter minute. 


CHATAUQUAED 


Tells how the Professor and I found the Precious Rediculouses and how they Chautauquaed at us. Puts into print some 
sentiments better left unrecorded, and proves that a neglected theory will blossom in congenial soil. Contains fragments of 
three lectures and a confession. 


“But these, in spite of careful dirt, 
Are neither green nor sappy; 

Half conscious of the garden squirt, 
The Spendlings look unhappy.” 


OUT of the silence under the apple- trees the Professor spake. One leg 
thrust from the hammock netting kicked lazily at the blue. There was the 
crisp crunch of teeth in an apple core. 

“Get out of this,” said the Professor lazily. As it was on the banks of the 
Huehli. so on the green borders of the Musquash and the Ohio — eternal 
unrest, and the insensate desire to go ahead. I was lapped in a very trance of 
peace. Even the apples brought no indigestion. 

“Permanent Nuisance, what is the matter now?” I grunted. 

“G’long out of this and go to Niagara,” said the Professor in jerks. 
“Spread the ink of description through the waters of the Horseshoe falls — 
buy a papoose from the tame wild Indian who lives at the Clifton House — 
take a fifty-cent ride on the Maid of the Mist — go over the falls in a tub.” 

“Seriously, is it worth the trouble? Everybody who has ever been within 
fifty miles of the falls has written his or her impressions. Everybody who 
has never seen the falls knows all about them, and — besides, I want some 
more apples. They’re good in this place, ye big fat man,” I quoted. 

The Professor retired into his hammock for a while. Then he reappeared 
flushed with a new thought. “If you want to see something quite new let’s 
go to Chautauqua.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, it’s a sort of institution. It’s an educational idea, and it lives on the 
borders of a lake in New York State. I think yov’ll find it interesting; and I 
know it will show you a new side of American life.” 

In blank ignorance I consented. Everybody is anxious that I should see as 
many sides of American life as possible. Here in the East they demand of 
me what I thought of their West. I dare not answer that it is as far from their 
notions and motives as Hindustan from Hoboken — that the West, to this 
poor thinking, is an America which has 110 kinship with its neighbour. 
Therefore I congratulated them hypocritically upon “their West,” and from 


their lips learn that there is yet another America, that of the South — alien 
and distinct. Into the third country, alas! I shall not have time to penetrate. 
The newspapers and the oratoiy of the day will tell you that all feeling 
between ‘ 

the North and South is extinct. None the less the Northerner, outside his 
newspapers and public men, has a healthy contempt for the Southerner 
which the latter repays by what seems very like a deep-rooted aversion to 
the Northerner. I have learned now what the sentiments of the great 
American nation mean. The North speaks in the name of the country; the 
West is busy developing its own resources, and the Southerner skulks in his 
tents. His opinions do not count; but his girls are very beautiful. 

So the Professor and I took a train and went to look at the educational 
idea. From sleepy, quiet little Musquash we rattled through the coal and 
iron districts of Pennsylvania, her coke ovens flaring into the night and her 
clamorous foundries waking the silence of the woods in which they lay. 
Twenty years hence woods and cornfields will be gone, and from Pittsburg 
to Shenango all will be smoky black as Bradford and Beverly: for each 
factory is drawing to itself a small town, and year by year the demand for 
rails increases. The Professor held forth on the labour question, his remarks 
being prompted by the sight of a train-load of Italians and Hungarians going 
home from mending a bridge. 

“You recollect the Burmese,” said he. “The American is like the Burman 
in one way. He won’t do heavy manual labour. He knows too much. 
Consequently he imports the alien to be his hands — just as the Burman 
gets hold of the Madrassi. If he shuts down all labour immigration he will 
have to fill up his own dams, cut his cuttings and pile his own 
embankments. The American citizen won’t like that. He is racially unfit to 
be a labourer in muttee. He can invent, buy, sell and design, but he cannot 
waste his time on earthworks. Iswaste, this great people will resume 
contract labour immigration the minute they find the aliens in their midst 
are not sufficient for the jobs in hand. If the alien gives them trouble they 
will shoot him.” 

“Yes, they will shoot him,” I said, remembering how only two days 
before some Hungarians employed on a line near Musquash had seen fit to 
strike and to roll down rocks on labourers hired to take their places, an 
amusement which caused the sheriff to open fire with a revolver and wound 
or kill (it really does not much matter which) two or three of them. Only a 
man who earns ten pence a day in sunny Itafy knows how to howl for as 
many shillings in America. 


The composition of the crowd in the cars began to attract my attention. 
There were very many women and a few clergymen. Where you shall find 
these two together, there also shall be a fad, a hobby, a theory, or a mission. 

“These people are going to Chautauqua,” said the Professor. “It’s a sort 
of open-air college — they call it — but you’ll understand things better 
when you arrive.” A grim twinkle in the back of his eye awakened all my 
fears. 

“Can you get anything to drink there?” “No.” 

“Are you allowed to smoke?” 

“Ye-es, in certain places.” 

“Are we staying there over Sunday?” 

“No” This very emphatically. 

Feminine shrieks of welcome: “There’s Sadie!” “Why, Maimie, is that 
yeou!” “Alf’s in the smoker. Did you bring the baby?” and a profligate 
expenditure of kisses between bonnet and bonnet told me we had struck a 
gathering place of the clans. It was midnight. They swept us, this horde of 
clamouring women, into a Black Maria omnibus and a sumptuous hotel 
close to the borders of a lake — Lake Chautauqua. Morning showed as 
pleasant a place of summer pleasuring as ever I wish to see. Smooth-cut 
lawns of velvet grass, studded with tennis-courts, surrounded the hotel and 
ran down to the blue waters, which were dotted with rowboats. Young men 
in wonderful blazers, and maidens in more wonderful tennis costumes; 
women attired with all the extravagance of unthinking Chicago or the grace 
of Washington (which is Simla) filled the grounds, and the neat French 
nurses and exquisitely dressed little children ran about together. There was 
pickerel-fishing for such as enjoyed it; a bowling-alley, unlimited bath- “ 

ing and a toboggan, besides many other amusements, all winding up with 
a dance or a concert at night. Women dominated the sham mediaeval hotel, 
rampaged about the passages, flirted in the corridors and chased unruly 
children off the tennis-courts. This place was called Lake- wood. It is a 
pleasant place for the unregen- erate. 

“We go up the lake in a steamer to Chautauqua,” said the Professor. 

“But I want to stay here. This is what I understand and like.” 

“No, you don’t. You must come along and be educated.” 

All the shores of the lake, which is eighteen miles long, are dotted with 
summer hotels, camps, boat-houses and pleasant places of rest. You go 
there with all your family to fish and to flirt. There is no special beauty in 
the landscape of tame cultivated hills and decorous, woolly trees, but good 
taste and wealth have taken the place in hand, trimmed its borders and made 


it altogether delightful. 

The institution of Chautauqua is the largest village on the lake. I can’t 
hope to give you an idea of it, but try to imagine the Charles- ville at 
Mussoorie magnified ten times and set down in the midst of hundreds of 
tiny little hill houses, each different from its neighbour, brightly painted and 
constructed of wood. Add something of the peace of dull Dalhousie, flavour 
with a tincture of missions and the old Polytechnic, Cassell’s Self Educator 
and a Monday pop, and spread the result out flat on the shores of Naini Tal 
Lake, which you will please transport to the Dun. But that does not half 
describe the idea. YvTe watched it through a wicket gate, where we were 
furnished with a red ticket, price forty cents, and five dollars if you lost it. I 
naturally lost mine on the spot and was fined accordingly. 

Once inside the grounds on the paths that serpentined round the myriad 
cottages I was lost in admiration of scores of pretty girls, most of them with 
little books under their arms, and a pretty air of seriousness on their faces. 
Then I stumbled upon an elaborately arranged mass of artificial hillocks 
surrounding a mud puddle and a wormy streak of slime connecting it with 
another mud puddle. Little boulders topped with square pieces of putty 
were strewn over the hillocks — evidently with intention. When I hit my 
foot against one such boulder painted “Jericho,” I demanded information in 
aggrieved tones. 

“Hsh!” said the Professor. “It’s a model of Palestine — the Holy Land — 
done to scale and all that, you know.” 

Two young people were flirting on the top of the highest mountain 
overlooking Jerusalem; the mud puddles were meant for the Dead Sea and 
the Sea of Galilee, and the twisting gutter was the Jordan. A small boy sat 
on the city “Safed” and cast his line into Chautauqua Lake. On the whole it 
did not impress me. The hotel was filled with women, and a large 
blackboard in the main hall set forth the exercises for the day. It seemed that 
Chautauqua was a sort of educational syndicate, cum hotel, cum (very mild) 
Rosherville. There were annually classes of young women and young men 
who studied in the little cottages for two or three months in the year and 
went away to self-edueate themselves. There were other classes who 
learned tilings by correspondence, and yet other classes made up the 
teachers. All these delights I had missed, but had arrived just in time for a 
sort of debauch of lectures which concluded the three months’ education. 
The syndicate in control had hired various lecturers whose names would 
draw audiences, and these men were lecturing about the labour problem, the 
servant-girl question, the artistic and political aspect of Greek life, the Pope 


in the Middle Ages and similar subjects, in all of which young women do 
naturally take deep delight. Professor Mahaffy (what the devil was he doing 
in that gallery?) was the Greek art side man, and a Dr. Gunsaulus handled 
the Pope. The latter I loved forthwith. He had been to some gathering on 
much the same lines as the Chautauqua one, and had there been detected, in 
the open daylight, smoking a cigar. One whole lighted cigar. Then his 
congregation or his class, or the mothers of both of them, wished to know 
whether this was the sort of conduct for a man professing temperance. I 
have not heard Dr. Gunsaulus lecture, but he must be a good man. Professor 
Mahaffy was enjoying himself. I sat close to him at tiffin and heard him 
arguing with an American professor as to the merits of the American 
Constitution. Both men spoke that the table might get the benefit of their 
wisdom, whence I argued that even eminent professors are eminently 
human. 

“Now, for goodness’ sake, behave yourself,” said the Professor. “You are 
not to ask the whereabouts of a bar. You are not to laugh at anything you 
see, and you are not to go away and deride this Institution.” 

Remember that advice. But I was virtuous throughout, and my virtue 
brought its own reward. The parlour of the hotel was full of committees of 
women; some of them were Methodist Episcopalians, some were Congre- 
gationalists, and some were United Presbyterians: and some were faith 
healers and Christian Scientists, and all trotted about with notebooks in 
their hands and the expression of Atlas on their faces. They were connected 
with missions to the heathen, and so forth, and their deliberations appeared 
to be controlled by a male missionary. The Professor introduced me to one 
of them as their friend from India. 

“Indeed,” said she; “and of what denomination are you?” 

“I — I live in India,” I murmured. 

“You are a missionary, then?” 

I had obeyed the Professor’s orders all too well. “I am not a missionary,” 
I said, with, I trust, a decent amount of regret in my tones. She dropped me 
and I went to find the Professor, who had cowardly deserted me, and I think 
was laughing on the balcony. It is very hard to persuade a denominational 
American that a man from India is not a missionary. The home-returned 
preachers very naturally convey the impression that India is inhabited solely 
by missionaries. 

I heard some of them talking and saw how, all unconsciously, they were 
hinting the thing which was not. But prejudice governs me against my will. 
When a woman looks you in the face and pities you for having to associate 


with “heathen” and “idolaters” — Sikh Sirdar of the north, if you please, 
Mahommedan gentlemen and the simple-minded J at of the Punjab — what 
can you do? 

The Professor took me out to see the sights, and lest I should be further 
treated as a denominational missionary I wrapped myself in tobacco smoke. 
This ensures respectful treatment at Chautauqua. An amphitheatre capable 
of seating five thousand people is the centre-point of the show. Here the 
lecturers lecture and the concerts are held, and from here the avenues start. 
Each cottage is decorated according to the taste of the owner, and is full of 
girls. The verandahs are alive with them; they fill the sinuous walks; they 
hurry from lecture to lecture, hatless, and three under one sunshade; they 
retail little confidences walking arm-in-arm; they giggle for all the world 
like uneducated maidens, and they walk about and row on the lake with 
their very young men. The lectures are arranged to suit all tastes. I got hold 
of one called “The Eschatology of Our Saviour.” It set itself to prove the 
length, breadth and temperature of Hell from information garnered from the 
New Testament. I read it in the sunshine under the trees, with these 
hundreds of pretty maidens pretending to be busy all round; and it did not 
seem to match the landscape. Then I studied the faces of the crowd. One- 
quarter were old and worn; the balance were young, innocent, charming and 
frivolous. I wondered how much they really knew or cared for the art side 
of Greek life, or the Pope in the Middle Ages; and how much for the young 
men who walked with them. Also what their ideas of Hell might be. We 
entered a place called a museum (all the shows here are of an improving 
tendency), which had evidently been brought together by feminine hands, 
so jumbled were the exhibits. There was a facsimile of the Rosetta stone, 
with some printed popular information; an Egyptian camel saddle, 
miscellaneous truck from the Holy Land, another model of the same, 
photographs of Rome, badly-blotched drawings of volcanic phenomena, the 
head of the pike that John Brown took to Harper’s Ferry that time his soul 
went marching on, casts of doubtful value, and views of Chautauqua, all 
bundled together without the faintest attempt at arrangement, and all very 
badly labelled. 

It was the apotheosis of Popular Information. I told the Professor so, and 
he said I was an ass, which didn’t affect the statement in the least. I have 
seen museums like Chautauqua before, and well I know what they mean. If 
you do not understand, read the first part of Aurora Leigh. Lectures on the 
Chautauqua stamp I have heard before. People don’t get educated that way. 
They must dig for it, and cry for it, and sit up o’ nights for it; and when they 


have got it they must call it by another name or their struggle is of no avail. 
You can get a degree from this Lawn Tennis Tabernacle of all the arts and 
sciences at Chautauqua. Mercifully the students are womenfolk, and if they 
marry the degree is forgotten, and if they become school-teachers they can 
only instruct young America in the art of mispronouncing his own 
language. And yet so great is the perversity of the American girl that she 
can, scorning tennis and the allurements of boating, work herself nearly to 
death over the skittles of archaeology and foreign tongues, to the sorrow of 
all her friends. 

Late that evening the contemptuous courtesy of the hotel allotted me a 
room in a cottage of quarter-inch planking, destitute of the most essential 
articles of toilette furniture. Ten shillings a day was the price of this shelter, 
for Chautauqua is a paying institution. I heard the Professor next door 
banging about like a big jack-rabbit in a very small packing-case. Presently 
he entered, holding between disgusted finger and thumb the butt end of a 
candle, his only light, and this in a house that would burn quicker than 
cardboard if once lighted. 

“Isn’t it shameful? Isn’t it atrocious? A dak bungalow khansamah 
wouldn’t dare to give me a raw candle to go to bed by. I say, % when you 
describe this hole rend them to pieces. A candle stump! Give it ‘em hot.” 

You will remember the Professor’s advice to me not long ago. “ ‘Fessor,” 
said I loftily (my own room was a windowless dog-kennel), “this is 
unseemly. We are now in the most civilised country on earth, enjoying the 
advantages of an Institootion which is the flower of the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century; and yet you kick up a fuss over being obliged to go to 
bed by the stump of a candle! Think of the Pope in the Middle Ages. 
Reflect on the art side of Greek life. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, and get out of this. You’re filling two-thirds of my room.” 

Apropos of Sabbath, I have come across some lovely reading which it 
grieves me that I have not preserved. Chautauqua, you must know, shuts 
down on Sundays. With awful severity an eminent clergyman has been 
writing to the papers about the beauties of the system. The stalls that 
dispense terrible drinks of Moxie, typhoidal milk-shakes and sulphuricacid- 
on-lime-bred soda-water are stopped; boating is forbidden; no steamer calls 
at the jetty, and the nearest railway station is three miles off, and you can’t 
hire a conveyance; the barbers must not shave you, and no milkman or 
butcher goes his rounds. The reverend gentleman enjoys this (he must wear 
a beard). I forget his exact words, but they run: “And thus, thank God, no 
one can supply himself on the Lord’s day with the luxuries or conveniences 


that he has neglected to procure on Saturday.” Of course, if you happen to 
linger inside the wicket gate — verily Chautauqua is a close preserve — 
over Sunday, you must bow gracefully to the rules of the place. But what 
are you to do with this frame of mind? The owner of it would send missions 
to convert the “heathen,” or would convert you at ten minutes’ notice; and 
yet if you called him a heathen and an idolater he would probably be very 
much offended. 

Oh, my friends, I have been to one source of the river of missionary 
enterprise, and the waters thereof are bitter — bitter as hate, narrow as the 
grave! Not now do I wonder that the missionary in the East is at times, to 
our thinking, a little intolerant towards beliefs he cannot understand and 
people he does not appreciate. Rather it is a mystery to me that these 
delegates of an imperious ecclesiasticism have not a hundred times ere this 
provoked murder and fire among our wards. If they were true to the iron 
teachings of Centreville or Petumna or Chunkhaven, when they came they 
would have done so. For Centreville or Smithson or Squeehawken teach the 
only true creeds in all the world, and to err from their tenets, as laid down 
by the bishops and the elders, is damnation. How it may be in England at 
the centres of supply I cannot tell, but shall presently learn. Here in 
America I am afraid of these grim men of the denominations, who know so 
intimately the will of the Lord and enforce it to the uttermost. Left to 
themselves they would prayer fully, in all good faith and sinceritjr, slide 
gradually, ere a hundred years, from the mental inquisitions which they now 
work with some success to an institootion — be sure it would be an 
“institootion” with a journal of its own — not far different from what the 
Torquemada ruled aforetime. Does this seem extravagant? I have watched 
the expression on the men’s faces when they told me that they would rather 
see their son or daughter dead at their feet than doing such and such things 
— trampling on the grass on a Sunday, or something equally heinous — 
and I was grateful that the law of men stood between me and their 
interpretation of the law of God. They would assuredly slay the body for the 
soul’s sake and account it righteousness. And this would befall not in the 
next generation, perhaps, but in the next, for the very look I saw in a 
Eusufzai’s face at Peshawar when he turned and spat in my tracks I have 
seen this day at Chautauqua in the face of a preacher. The will was there, 
but not the power. 

The Professor went up the lake on a visit, taking my ticket of admission 
with him, and I found a child, aged seven, fishing with a worm and pin, and 
spent the rest of the afternoon in his company. He was a delightful young 


citizen, full of information and apparently ignorant of denominations. We 
caught sun fish and catfish and pickerel together. 

The trouble began when I attempted to escape through the wicket on the 
jetty and let the creeds fight it out among themselves. Without that ticket I 
could not go, unless I paid five dollars. That was the rule to prevent people 
cheating. 

“You see,” quoth a man in charge, “you’ve no idea of the meanness of 
these people. Why, there was a lady this season — a prominent member of 
the Baptist connection — we know, but we can’t prove it that she had two 
of her hired girls in a cellar when the grounds were being canvassed for the 
annual poll-tax of five dollars a head. So she saved ten dollars. We can’t be 
too careful with this crowd. You’ve got to produce that ticket as a proof that 
you haven’t been living in the grounds for weeks and weeks.” 

“For weeks and weeks!” The blue went out of the sky as he said it. “But I 
wouldn’t stay here for one week if I could help it,” I answered. 

“No more would I,” he said earnestly. 

Returned the Professor in a steamer, and him I basely left to make 
explanations about that ticket, while I returned to Lakewood — the nice 
hotel without any regulations. I feared that I should be kept in those terrible 
grounds for the rest of my life. 

And it turned out an hour later that the same fear lay upon the Professor 
also. He arrived heated but exultant, having baffled the combined forces of 
all the denominations and recovered the five-dollar deposit. “I wouldn’t go 
inside those gates for anything.” he said. “I waited on the jetty. What do 
you think of it all?” 

“Tt has shown me a new side of American life,” I responded. “I never 
want to see it again — and I’m awfully sorry for the girls who take it 
seriously. I suppose the bulk of them don’t. They just have a good time. But 
it would be better” 

“How?” 

“If they all got married instead of pumping up interest in a bric-a-brac 
museum and advertised lectures, and having their names in the papers. One 
never gets to believe in the proper destiny of woman until one sees a 
thousand of ‘em doing something different. I don’t like Chautauqua. 
There’s something wrong with it, and I haven’t time to find out where. But 
it is wrong.” 


THE BOW FLUME CABLE-CAR 


“SEE those things yonder?” He looked in the direction of the Market Street 
cable-cars which, moved without any visible agency, were conveying the 
good people of San Francisco to a picnic somewhere across the harbour. 
The stranger was not more than seven feet high. His face was burnished 
copper, his hands and beard were fiery red and his eyes a baleful blue. He 
had thrust his large frame into a suit of black clothes which made no 
pretensions toward fitting him, and his cheek was distended with plug- 
tobacco. “Those cars,” he said, more to himself than to me, “run upon a 
concealed cable worked by machinery, and that’s what broke our syndicate 
at Bow Flume. Concealed machinery, no — concealed ropes. Don’t you 
mix yourself with them. They are untrustworthy.” 

“These cars work comfortably,” I ventured. “They run over people now 
and then, but that doesn’t matter.” 

“Certainly not, not in ‘Frisco — by no means. It’s different out yonder.” 
He waved a palm- leaf fan in the direction of Mission Dolores among the 
sandhills. Then without a moment’s pause, and in a low and melancholy 
voice, he continued: “Young feller, all patent machinery is a monopoly, and 
don’t you try to bust it or else it will bust you. ‘Bout five years ago I was at 
Bow Flume — a minin’-town way back yonder — beyond the Sacramento. 
I ran a saloon there with O’Grady — Howlin’ O’Grady, so called on 
account of the noise he made when intoxicated. I never christened my 
saloon any high-soundin’ name, but owing to my happy trick of firing out 
men who was too full of bug-juice and disposed to be promiscuous in their 
dealin’s, the boys called it “The Wake Up an’ Git Bar.’ O’Grady, my partner, 
was an unreasonable inventorman. 

He invented a check on the whisky bar’ls that wasn’t no good except 
lettin’ the whisky run off at odd times and shutting down when a man was 
most thirstiest. I remember half Bow Flume city firing their six-shooters 
into a cask — and Bourbon at that — which was refusing to run on account 
of O’Grady’s patent double- check tap. But that wasn’t what I started to tell 
you about — not by a long ways. O’Grady went to ‘Frisco when the Bow 
Flume saloon was booming. He hed a good time in ‘Frisco, kase he came 
back with a very bad head and no clothes worth talkin’ about. He had been 
jailed most time, but he had investigated the mechanism of these cars 
yonder — when he wasn’t in the cage. He came back with the liquor for the 
saloon, and the boys whooped round him for half a day, singing songs of 


glory. ‘Boys,’ says O’Grady, when a half of Bow Flume were lying on the 
floor kissing the cuspidors and singing ‘Way Down the Swanee River,’ 
being full of some new stuff O’Grady had got up from ‘Frisco — ’boys,’ 
says O’Grady, ‘I have the makings of a company in me. You know the road 
from this saloon to Bow Flume is bad and ‘most perpendicular.’ That was 
the exact state of the case. Bow Flume city was three hundred feet above 
our saloon. The boys used to roll down and get full, and any that happened 
to be sober rolled them up again when the time came to get. Some dropped 
into the canon that way — bad payers mostly. You see, a man held all the 
hill Bow Flume was built on, and he wanted forty thousand dollars for a 
forty-five by hundred lot 0’ ground. We kept the whisky and the boys came 
down for it. The exercise disposed them to thirst. ‘Boys,’ says O’Grady, ‘as 
you know, I have visited the great metropolis of ‘Frisco.’ Then they had 
drinks all round for ‘Frisco. ‘And I have been jailed a few while enjoying 
the sights.’ Then they had drinks all round for the jail that held O’Grady. 
‘But,’ he says, ‘I have a proposal to make.’ More drinks on account of the 
proposal. ‘I have got a hold of the idea of those ‘Frisco cable-cars. Some of 
the idea I got in ‘Frisco. 

The rest I have invented.” says O’Grady. Then they drank all round for 
the invention. 

“I am coining to the point. O’Grady made a company — the drunkest I 
ever saw — to run a cable-car on the ‘Frisco model from Wake Up an’ Git 
Saloon’ to Bow Flume. The boys put in about four thousand dollars, for 
Bow Flume was squirling gold then. There’s nary shanty there now. 
O’Grady put in four thousand dollars of his own. and I was roped in for as 
much. O’Grady desired the concern to represent the resources of Bow 
Flume. We got a car built in ‘Frisco for two thousand dollars, with an 
elegant bar at one end — nickel- plated fixings and ruby glass. 

“The notion was to dispense liquor en route. A Bow Flume man could 
put himself outside t\o drinks in a minute and a half, the same not being 
pressed for urgent business. The boys graded the road for love, and we run 
a rope in a little trough in the middle. That rope ran swift, and any blame 
fool that had his foot cut off. fooling in the middle of the road, might ha’ 
found salvation by using our Bow Flume Palace Car. The boys said that was 
square. O’Grady took the contract for building the engine to wind the rope. 
He called his show a mule — it was a crossbreed between a threshing 
machine and an elevator ram. I don’t think he had followed the ‘Frisco 
patterns. He put all our dollars into that blamed barroom on the car, 
knowing what would please the boys best. They didn’t care much about the 


machinery, so long as the car hummed. 

“We charged the boys a dollar a head per trip. One free drink included. 
That paid — paid like — Paradise. They liked the motion. O’Grady was 
engineer, and another man sort of tended to the rope engine when he wasn’t 
otherwise engaged. Those cable-cars run by gripping on to the rope. You 
know that. When the grip’s off the car is braked down and stands still. 
There ought to have been two cars by right — one to run up and the other 
down. But O’Grady had a blamed invention for reversing the engine, so the 
cable ran both ways — up to Bow Flume and down to the saloon — the 
terminus being in front of our door. A man could kick a friend slick from 
the bar into the car. The boys appreciated that. The Bow Flume Palace Car 
Company earned twenty on the hundred in three months, besides the profits 
of the drinks. We might have lasted to this day if O’Grady hadn’t tinkered 
his blamed engine up on top of Bow Flume Hill. The boys complained the 
show didn’t hum sufficient. They required railroad speed. O’Grady ran ‘em 
up and down at fourteen miles an hour; and his latest improvement was to 
touch twenty-four. The strain on the brakes was terrible — quite terrible. 
But every time O’Grady raised the record, the boys gave him a testimonial. 
‘Twasn’t in human nature not to crowd ahead after that. Testimonials 
demoralise the publickest of men. 

“T rode on the car that memorial day. Just as we started with a double 
load of boys and a razzle-dazzle assortment of drinks, something went zip 
under the car bottom. We proceeded with velocity. All the prominent 
members of the company were aboard. ‘The grip has got snubbed on the 
rope,’ says O’Grady quite quietly. ‘Boys, this will be the biggest smash on 
record. Something’s going to happen.’ We proceeded at the rate of twenty- 
four miles an hour till the end of our journey. I don’t know what happened 
there. We could get clear of the rope anyways at the point where it turned 
round a pulley to start up hill again. We struck — struck the stoop of the 
“Wake Up an’ Git Saloon’ — my saloon — and the next thing I knew was 
feeling of my legs under an assortment of matchwood and broken glass, 
representing liquor and fixtures to the tune of eight thousand. The car had 
been flicked through the saloon, bringing down the entire roof on the floor. 
It had then bucked out into the firmament, describing a parabola over the 
bluff at the back of the saloon, and was lying at the foot of that bluff, three 
hundred feet below, like a busted kaleidoscope — all nickel, shavings and 
bits of red glass. O’Grady and most of the prominent members of the 
company were dead — very dead — and there wasn’t enough left of the 
saloon to pay for a drink. 


I took in the situation lying on my stomach at the edge of the bluff, and I 
suspicioned that any lawsuits that might arise would be complicated by 
shooting. So I quit Bow Flume by the back trail. I guess the coroner judged 
that there were no summons — leastways I never heard any more about it. 
Since that time I’ve had a distrust to cable-cars. The rope breaking is no 
great odds, bekase you can stop the car, but it’s getting the grip tangled with 
the running rope that spreads ruin and desolation over thriving communities 
and prevents the development of local resources.” 


IN PARTIBUS 


THE ‘buses run to Battersea, 

The ‘buses run to Bow, 

The ‘buses run to Westbourne Grove, 
And Nottinghill also; 

But I am sick of London town, 

From Shepherd’s Bush to Bow. 


I see the smut upon my cuff 
And feel him on my nose; 
I cannot leave my window wide 
When gentle zephyr blows, 
Because he brings disgusting things 
And drops ‘em on my “clo’es.” 


The sky, a greasy soup-toureen, 
Shuts down atop my brow. 

Yes, I have sighed for London town 
And I have got it now: 

And half of it is fog and filth, 

And half is fog and row. 

And when I take my nightly prowl, 
‘Tis passing good to meet 

The pious Briton lugging home 

His wife and daughter sweet, 
Through four packed miles of seething vice, 
Thrust out upon the street. 


Earth holds no horror like to this 

In any land displayed, 

From Suez unto Sandy Hook, 

From Calais to Port Said; 

And ‘twas to hide their heathendom 
The beastly fog was made. 


I cannot tell when dawn is near, 
Or when the day is done, 
Because I always see the gas 
And never see the sun, 

And now, methinks, I do not care 
A cuss for either one. 

But stay, there was an orange, or 
An aged egg its yolk; 


It might have been a Pears’ balloon 
Or Barnum’s latest joke: 

I took it for the sun and wept 

To watch it through the smoke. 


It’s Oh to see the morn ablaze 

Above the mango-tope, 

When homeward through the dewy cane 
The little jackals lope, 

And half Bengal heaves into view, 
New-washed — with sunlight soap. 


It’s Oh for one deep whisky peg 
When Christmas winds are blowing, 
When all the men you ever knew, 


And all you’ve ceased from knowing, 
Are “entered for the Tournament, 
And everything that’s going.” 


But I consort with long-haired things 
In velvet collar-rolls, 

Who talk about the Aims of Art, 
And “theories” and “goals,” 

And moo and coo with women-folk 
About their blessed souls. 

But that they call “psychology” 

Is lack of liver pill, 

And all that blights their tender souls 
Is eating till they’re ill, 

And their chief way of winning goals 
Consists in sitting still. 


It’s Oh to meet an Army man, 

Set up, and trimmed and taut, 

Who does not spout hashed libraries 

Or think the next man’s thought, 

And walks as though he owned himself, 
And hogs his bristles short. 


Hear now, a voice across the seas 
To kin beyond my ken, 

If ye have ever filled an hour 

With stories from my pen, 

For pity’s sake send some one here 
To bring me news of men! 


The ‘buses run to Islington, 

To Highgate and Soho, 

To Hammersmith and Kew therewith, 
And Camberwell also, 

But I can only murmur “ ‘Bus” 

From Shepherd’s Bush to Bow. 


LETTERS ON LEAVE 


TO Lieutenant John McHail, 151st (Kumharsen) P. N. I., 
Hakaiti via Tharanda, Assam. 


Dear Old Man: Your handwriting is worse than ever, but as far as I can 
see among the loops and fish-hooks, you are lonesome and want to be 
comforted with a letter. I knew you wouldn’t write to me unless you needed 
something. You don’t tell me that you have left your regiment, but from 
what you say about “my battalion,” “my men,” and so forth, it seems as if 
you were raising military police for the benefit of the Chins. If that’s the 
case, I congratulate you. The pay is good. Ouless writes to me from some 
new fort something or other, saying that he has struggled into a billet of Rs. 
700 (Military Police), and instead of being chased by writters as he used to 
be, is ravaging the country round Shillong in search of a wife. I am very 
sorry for the Mrs. Ouless of the future. 

That doesn’t matter. You probably know more about the boys yonder 
than I do. If you’ll only send me from time to time some record of their 
movements Pll try to tell you of things on this side of the water. You say 
“You don’t know what it is to hear from town.” I say “You don’t know what 
it is to hear from the dehatNow and again men drift in with news, but I 
don’t like hot-weather khubber. It’s all of the domestic occurrence kind. Old 
“Hat” Constable came to see me the other day. You remember the click in 
his throat before he begins to speak. He sat still, clicking at quarter-hour 
intervals, and after each click he’d say: “D’ye remember Mistress So-an’- 
So? Well, she’s dead o’ typhoid at Naogong.” 

When it wasn’t “Mistress So-an’-So” it was a man. I stood four clicks 
and four deaths, and then I asked him to spare me the rest. You seem to 
have had a bad season, taking it all round, and the women seem to have 
suffered most. Is that so? 

We don’t die in London. We go out of town, and we make as much fuss 
about it as if we were going to the Neva. Now I understand why the 
transport is the first thing to break down when our army takes the field. The 
Englishman is cumbrous in his movements and very particular about his 
baskets and hampers and trunks — not less than seven of each — for a 
fifty-mile journey. Leave season began some weeks ago, and there is a 


burra-choop along the streets that you could shovel with a spade. All the 
people that say they are everybody have gone — quite two hundred miles 
away. Some of ‘em are even on the Continent — and the clubs are full of 
strange folk. I found a Reform man at the Savage a week ago. He didn’t say 
what his business was, but he was dusty and looked hungry. I suppose he 
had come in for food and shelter. 

Like the rest I’m on leave too. I converted myself into a Government 
Secretary, awarded myself one month on full pay with the chance of an 
extension, and went off. Then it rained and hailed, and rained again, and I 
ran up and down this tiny country in trains trying to find a dry place. After 
ten days I came back to town, having been stopped by the sea four times. I 
was rather like a kitten at the bottom of a bucke chasing its own tail. So I’m 
sitting here under a grey, muggy sky wondering what sort of time they are 
having at Simla. It’s August now. The rains would be nearly over, all the 
theatricals would be in full swing, and Jakko Hill would be just Paradise. 
You’re probably pink with prickly heat. Sit down quietly under the punkah 
and think of Um- balla station, hot as an oven at four in the morning. Think 
of the dak-gharry slobbering in the wet, and the first little cold wind that 
comes round the first corner after the tonga is clear of Kalka. There’s a 
wind you and I know well. It’s blowing over the grass at Dugshai this very 
moment, and there’s a smell of hot fir trees all along and along from Solon 
to Simla, and some happy man is flying up that road with fragments of a 
tonga-bar in his eye, his pet terrier under his arm, his thick clothes on the 
back-seat and the certaintj- of a month’s pure joy in front of him. Instead of 
which you’re being stewed at Hakaiti and I’m sitting in a second-hand 
atmosphere above a sausage-shop, watching three sparrows playing in a 
dirty-green tree and pretending that it’s summer. I have a view of very many 
streets.and a river. Except the advertisements on the walls, there isn’t one 
speck of colour as far as my eye can reach. The very cat, who is an amiable 
beast, comes off black under my hand, and I daren’t open the window for 
fear of smuts. And this is better than a soaked and sobbled country, with the 
corm-shocks standing like plover’s eggs in green moss and the oats lying 
flat in moist lumps. We haven’t had any summer, and yesterday I smelt the 
raw touch of the winter. Just one little whiff to show that the year had 
turned.’ “Oh, what a happy land is England!” 

I cannot understand the white man at home. You remember when we 
went out together and landed at the Apollo Bunder with all our sorrows 
before us, and went to Watson’s Hotel and saw the snake-charmers? You 
said: “It’ll take me all my lifetime to distinguish one nigger from another.” 


That was eight years ago. Now you don’t call them niggers any more, and 
you’re supposed — quite wrongly — to have an insight into native 
character, or else you would never have been allowed to recruit for the 
Kumharsens. I feel as I felt at Watson’s. They are so deathlily alike, 
especially the more educated. They all seem to read the same books, and 
the same newspapers telling ‘em what to admire in the same books, and 
they all quote the same passages from the same books, and they write books 
on books about somebody else’s books, and they are penetrated to their 
boot-heels with a sense of the awful seriousness of their own views of the 
moment. Above that they seem to be, most curiously and beyond the right 
of ordinary people, divorced from the knowledge or fear of death. Of 
course, every man conceives that every man except himself is bound to die 
(you remember how Hallatt spoke the night before he went out), but these 
men appear to be like children in that respect. 

I can’t explain exactly, but it gives an air of unreality to their most 
earnest earnestnesses; and when a young man of views and culture and 
aspirations is in earnest, the trumpets of Jericho are silent beside him. 
Because they have everything done for them they know how everything 
ought to be done; and they are perfectly certain that wood pavements, 
policemen, shops and gaslight come in the regular course of nature. You can 
guess with these convictions how thoroughly and cocksurely they handle 
little trifles like colonial administration, the wants of the army, municipal 
sewage, housing of the poor, and so forth. Every third common need of 
average men is, in their mouths, a tendency or a movement or a federation 
affecting the world. It never seems to occur to ‘em that the human instinct 
of getting as much as possible for money paid, or, failing money, for threats 
and fawnings, is about as old as Cain; and the burden of their bat is: “Me 
an’ a few mates o° mine are going to make a new world.” 

As long as men only write and talk they must think that way, I suppose. 
It’s compensation for playing with little things. And that reminds me. Do 
you know the University smile? You don’t by that name, but sometimes 
young civilians wear it for a very short time when they first come out. 
Something — I wonder if it’s our brutal chaff, or a billiard- cue, or which? 
— takes it out of their faces, and when they next differ with you they do so 
without smiling. But that smile flourishes in London. I’ve met it again and 
again. It expresses tempered grief, sorrow at your complete inability to 
march with the march of progress at the Universities, and a chastened 
contempt. There is one man who wears it as a garment. He is frivolously 
young — not more than thirty-five or forty — and all these years no one 


has removed that smile. He knows everything about everything on this 
earth, and above all he knows all about men under any and every condition 
of life. He knows all about the aggressive militarism of you and your 
friends; he isn’t quite sure of the necessity of an army; he is certain that 
colonial expansion is nonsense; and he is more than certain that the whole 
step of all our Empire must be regulated by the knowledge and foresight of 
the workingman. Then he smiles — smiles like a seraph with an M. A. 
degree. What can you do with a man like that? He has never seen an 
unmade road in his life; I think he believes that wheat grows on a tree and 
that beef is dug from a mine. He has never been forty miles from a railway, 
and he has never been called upon to issue an order to anybody except his 
well-fed servants. Isn’t it wondrous? And there are battalions and brigades 
of these men in town removed from the fear of want, living until they are 
seventy or eighty, sheltered, fed, drained and administered, expending their 
vast leisure in talking and writing. 

But the real fun begins much lower down the line. I’ve been associating 
generally and very particularly with the men who say that they are the only 
men in the world who work — and they call themselves the workingman. 
Now the workingman in America is a nice person. He says he is a man and 
behaves accordingly. That is to say, he has some notion that he is part and 
parcel of a great country. At least, he talks that way. But in this town you 
can see thousands of men meeting publicly on Sundays to cry aloud that 
everybody may hear that they are poor, downtrodden helots — in fact, “the 
pore workin’man.” At their clubs and pubs the talk is the same. It’s the utter 
want of self-respect that revolts. My friend the tobacconist has a cousin, 
who is, apparently, sound in mind and limb, aged twenty-three, clear-eyed 
and upstanding. He is a “skibbo” by trade — a painter of sorts. He married 
at twenty, and he has two children. He can spend three-quarters of an hour 
talking about his downtrodden condition. He works under another Raj- 
mistri, who has saved money and started a little shop of his own. He hates 
that Raj-mistri; he loathes the police; and his views on the lives and 
customs of the aristocracy are strange. He approves of every form of 
lawlessness, and he knows that everybody who holds authority is sure to be 
making a good thing out of it. Of himself as a citizen he never thinks. Of 
himself as an Ishmael he thinks a good deal. He is entitled to eight hours’ 
work a day and some time off — said time to be paid for; he is entitled to 
free education for his children — and he doesn’t want no bloomin’ 
clergyman to teach ‘em; he is entitled to houses especially built for himself 
because he pays the bulk of the taxes of the country. He is not going to 


emigrate, not he; he reserves to himself the right of multiplying as much as 
he pleases; the streets must be policed for him while he demonstrates, 
immediately under my window, by the way, for ten consecutive hours, and I 
am probably a thief because my clothes are better than his. The -proposition 
is a very simple one. He has no duties to the State, no personal 
responsibility of any kind, and he’d sooner see his children dead than 
soldiers of the Queen. The Government owes him everything because he is 
a pore workin’man. When the Guards tried their Board-school mutiny at the 
Wellington Barracks my friend was jubilant. “What did I tell you?” he said. 
“You see the very soldiers won’t stand it.” 

“What’s it?” 

“Bein’ treated like machines instead of flesh and blood. ‘Course they 
won't.” 

The popular evening paper wrote that the Guards, with perfect justice, 
had rebelled against being treated like machines instead of flesh and blood. 
Then I thought of a certain regiment that lay in Mian Mir for three years 
and dropped four hundred men out of a thousand. It died of fever and 
cholera. There were no pretty nursemaids to work with it in the streets, 
because there were no streets. I saw how the Guards amused themselves 
and how their sergeants smoked in uniform. I pitied the Guards with their 
cruel sentry-goes, their three nights out of bed, and their unlimited supply 
of love and liquor. 

Another man, not a workman, told me that the Guards’ riot — it’s 
impossible, as you know, to call this kick-up of the fatted flunkies of the 
army a mutiny — was only “a schoolboy’s prank”; and he could not see that 
if it was what he said it was, the Guards were no regiment and should have 
been wiped out decently and quietly. There again the futility of a sheltered 
people cropped up. You mustn’t treat a man like a machine in this country, 
but you can’t get any work out of a man till he has learned to work like a 
machine. D has just come home for a few months from the charge of a 
mountain battery on the frontier. He used to begin work at eight, and he was 
thankful if he got off at six; most of the time on his feet. When he went to 
the Black Mountain he was extensively engaged for nearly sixteen hours a 
day; and that on food at which the “pore workin’man” would have turned 
up his state-lifted nose. D- on the subject of labour as understood by the 
white man in his own home is worth hearing. Though coarse — 
considerably coarse! But D doesn’t know all the hopeless misery of the 
business. When the small pig, oyster, furniture, carpet, builder or general 
shopman works his way out of the ruck he turns round and makes his old 


friends and employes sweat. He knows how near he can go to flaying ‘em 
alive before they kick; and in this matter he is neither better nor worse than 
a bunnia or a havildar of our own blessed country. It’s the small employer 
of labour that skins his servant, exactly as the forty-pound householder 
works her one white servant to the bone and goes to drop pennies into the 
plate to convert the heathen in the East. 

Just at present, as you have read, the person who calls himself the pore 
workin’man — the man I saw kicking fallen men in the mud by the docks 
last winter — has discovered a real, fine, new original notion; and he is 
working it for all he is worth. He calls it the solidarity of labour bnndobast; 
but it’s caste — four thousand years old, caste of Menu — with old shetts, 
mahajuns, guildtolls, excommunication and all the rest of it. All things 
considered, there isn’t anything much older than caste — it began with the 
second generation of man on earth — but to read the “advance” papers on 
the subject you’d imagine it was a revelation from Heaven. The real fun 
will begin — as it has begun and ended many times before — when the 
caste of skilled labour — that’s the pore workin’man — are pushed up and 
knocked about by the lower and unrecognised castes, who will form castes 
of their own and outcaste on the decision of their own punchayats. How 
these castes will scuffle and fight among themselves, and how astonished 
the Englishman will be! 

He is naturally lawless because he is a fighting animal; and his amazingly 
sheltered condition has made him inconsequent. I don’t like inconsequent 
lawlessness. I’ve seen it down at Bow Street, at the docks, by the G. P. O., 
and elsewhere. Its chief home, of course, is in that queer place called the 
House of Commons, but no one goes there who isn’t forced by business. It’s 
shut up at present, and the persons who belong to it are loose all over the 
face of the country. I don’t think — but I won’t swear — that any of them 
are spitting at policemen. One man appears to have been poaching, others 
are advocating various forms of murder and outrage — and nobody seems 
to care. The residue talk — just heavens, how they talk, and what wonderful 
fictions they tell! And they firmly believe, being ignorant of the mechanism 
of Government, that they administer the country. In addition, certain of their 
newspapers have elaborately worked up a famine in Ireland that could be 
engineered by two Deputy Commissioners and four average Stunts into a 
“woe” and a “calamity” that is going to overshadow the peace of the nation 
— even the Empire. I suppose they have their own sense of proportion, but 
they manage to keep it to themselves very successfully. What do you, who 
have seen half a countryside in deadly fear of its life, suppose that this 


people would do if they were chuk- kered and gabraowed? If they really 
knew what the fear of death and the dread of injury implied? If they died 
very swiftly, indeed, and could not count their futile lives enduring beyond 
next sundown? Some of the men from your — I mean our — part of the 
world say that they would be afraid and break and scatter and run. But there 
is no room in the island to run. The sea catches you, midwaist, at the third 
step. I am curious to see if the cholera, of which these people stand in most 
lively dread, gets a firm foothold in London. In that case I have a notion 
that there will be scenes and panics. They live too well here, and have too 
much to make life worth clinging to — clubs, and shop fronts, and gas, and 
theatres, and so forth — things that they affect to despise, and whereon and 
whereby they live like leeches. But I have written enough. It doesn’t 
exhaust the subject; but you won’t be grateful for other epistles. De Vitre of 
the Poona Irregular Moguls will have it that they are a tiddy-iddy people. 
He says that all their visible use is to produce loans for the colonies and 
men to be used up in developing India. I 

honestly believe that the average Englishman would faint if you told him 
it was lawful to use up human life for any purpose whatever. He believes 
that it has to be developed and made beautiful for the possessor, and in that 
belief talkatively perpetrates cruelties that would make Torquemada jump in 
his grave. Go to Alipur if you want to see. I am off to foreign parts — forty 
miles away — to catch fish for my friend the char-cat; also to shoot a little 
bird if I have luck. 

Yours, 

Rudyard Kipling. 


II 


To Captain J. McHail, 
151st (Kumharsen) N. I., 
Hakaiti via Tharanda. 


Captain Sahib Bahadur! The last Pi gives me news of your step, and I’m 
more pleased about it than many. You’ve been “cavalry quick” in your 
promotion. Eight years and your company! Allahu! But it must have been 
that long, lean horse-head of yours that looks so wise and says so little that 
has imposed upon the authorities. My best congratulations. Let out your 
belt two holes, and be happy, as I am not. 

Did I tell you in my last about going to Woking in search of a grave? The 
dust and the grime and the grey and the sausage- shop told on my spirits to 
such an extent that I solemnly took a train and went grave-hunting through 
the Necropolis — locally called the Necrapolis. I wanted an eligible, 
entirely detached site in a commanding position — six by three and bricked 
throughout. I found it, but the only drawback was that I must go back to 
town to the head office to buy it. One doesn’t go to town to haggle for 
tomb-space, so I deferred the matter and went fishing. All the same, there 
are very nice graves at Woking, and I shall keep my eye on one of ‘em. 

Since that date I seem to have been in four or five places, because there 
are labels on the bag. One of the places was Plymouth, where I found half a 
regiment at field exercises on the Hoe. They were practising the attack in 
three lines with the mixed rush at the end, even as it is laid down in the 
drill-book, and they charged subduedly across the Hoe. The people laughed. 
I was much more inclined to cry. Except the Major, there didn’t seem to be 
anything more than twenty years old in the regiment; and oh! but it was 
pink and white and chubby and undersized — just made to die succulently 
of disease. I fancied that some of our battalions out with you were more or 
less young and exposed, but a home battalion is a creche, and it scares one 
to watch it. Eminent and distinguished Generals get up after dinner — I’ve 
listened to two of ‘em — and explain that though the home battalion can 
only be regarded as a feeder to the foreign, yet all our battalions can be 
regarded as efficient; and if they aren’t efficient we shall find in our 
military reserve the nucleus — how I loath that lying word! — of the Lord 
knows what, but the speeches always end with allusions to the spirit of the 
English, their glorious past, and the certainty that when the hour of need 
comes the nation will “emerge victorious.” If (sic) the Engineer of the 
Hunger- ford Bridge told the Southeastern Railway that because a main 


girder had stood for thirty years without need of renewal it was therefore 
sure to stand for another fifty, he would probably get the sack. Our military 
authorities don’t get the sack. They are allowed to make speeches in public. 
Some day, if we live long enough, we shall see the glories of the past and 
the “sublime instinct of an ancient people” without one complete army 
corps, pitted against a few unsentimental long-range guns and some 
efficiently organised troops. Then the band will begin to play, and it will not 
play Rule Britannia until it has played some funny tunes first. 

Do you remember Tighe? He was in the Deccan Lancers and retired 
because he got married. He is in Ireland now, and I met him the other day, 
idle, unhappy and dying for some work to do. Mrs. Tighe is equally 
miserable. She wants to go back to Poona instead of administering a big 
barrack of a house somewhere at the back of a bog. I quote Tighe here. He 
has, you may remember, a pretty tongue about him, and he was describing 
to me at length how a home regiment behaves when it is solemnly turned 
out for a week or a month training under canvas: 

“About four in the mornin’, me dear boy, they begin pitchin’ their tents 
for the next day — four hours to pitch it, and the tent ropes a howlin’ 
tangle when all’s said and sworn. Then they tie their horses with strings to 
their big toes and go to bed in hollows and caves in the earth till the rain 
falls and the tents are flooded, and then, me dear boy, the men and the 
horses and the ropes and the vegetation of the country cuddle each other till 
the morning for the company’s sake. And next day it all begins again. Just 
when they are beginning to understand how to camp they are all put back 
into their boxes, and half of ‘em have lung disease.” 

But what is the use of snarling and grumbling? The matter will adjust 
itself later on, and the one nation on earth that talks and thinks most of the 
sanctity of human life will be a little astonished at the waste of life for 
which it will be responsible. In those days, my captain, the man who can 
command seasoned troops and have made the best use of those troops will 
be sought after and petted and will rise to honour. Remember the Hakaiti 
when next you measure the naked recruit. 

Let us revisit calmer scenes. I’ve been down for three perfect days to the 
seaside. Don’t you remember what a really fine day means f A milk- white 
sea, as smooth as glass, with blue-white heat haze hanging over it, one little 
wave talking to itself on the sand, warm shingle, four bathing machines, 
cliff in the background, and half the babies in Christendom paddling and 
yelling. It was a queer little place, just near enough to the main line of 
traffic to be overlooked from morning till night. There was a baby — an 


Ollendorfian baby — with whom I fell madly in love. She lived down at the 
bottom of a great white sun-bonnet; talked French and English in a clear, 
bell-like voice, and of such I fervently hope will the Kingdom of Heaven 
be. When she found that my French wasn’t equal to hers she 
condescendingly talked English and bade me build her houses of stones and 
draw cats for her through half the day. After I had done everything that she 
ordered she went off to talk to some one else. The beach belonged to that 
baby, and every soul on it was her servant, for I know that we rose with 
shouts when she paddled into three inches of water and sat down, gasping: 
“ Mon Dieu! Je suis mort!” I know you like the little ones, so I 

don’t apologize for yarning about them. She had a sister aged seven and 
one-half — a lovely child, without a scrap of self-consciousness, and 
enormous eyes. Here comes a real tragedy. The girl — and her name was 
Violet — had fallen wildly in love with a little fellow of nine. They used to 
walk up the single street of the village with their arms around each other’s 
necks. Naturally, she did all the little wooings, and Hugh submitted quietly. 
Then devotion began to pall, and he didn’t care to paddle with Violet. 
Hereupon, as far as I can gather, she smote him on the head and threw him 
against a wall. Anyhow, it was very sweet and natural, and Hugh told me 
about it when I came down. “ She’s so unrulable,” he said. “ I didn’t hit her 
back, but I was very angry.” Of course, Violet repented, but Hugh grew 
suspicious, and at the psychological moment there came down from town a 
destroyer of delights and a separator of companions in the shape of a 
tricycle. Also there were many little boys on the beach — rude, shouting, 
romping little chaps — who said: “ Come along! “ “ Hullo! “ and used the 
wicked word “beastly! “ Among these Hugh became a person of 
importance and began to realise that he was a man who could say “beastly,” 
and “Come on!” with the best of ‘em. He preferred to run about with the 
little boys on wars and expeditions, and he wriggled away when Violet put 
her arm round his waist. Violet was hurt and angrv, and I think she “ 

slapped Hugh. Relations were strained when I arrived because one 
morning Violet, after asking permission, invited Hugh to come to lunch. 
And that bad, Spanish-eyed boy deliberately filled his bucket with the cold 
sea- water and dashed it over Violet’s pink ankles. (Joking apart, this seems 
to be about the best way of refusing an invitation that civilisation can 
invent. Try it on your Colonel.) She was madly angry for a moment, and 
then she said: “Let me carry you up the beach, ‘cause of the shingles in 
your toes.” This was divine, but it didn’t move Hugh, and Violet went off to 
her mother. She sat down with her chin in her hand, looking out at the sea 


for a long time very sorrowfully. Then she said, and it was her first 
experience: “I know that Hugh cares more for his horrid bicycle than he 
does for me, and if he said he didn’t I wouldn’t believe him.” 

Up to date Hugh has said nothing. He is running about playing with the 
bold, bad little boys, and Violet is sitting on a breakwater, trying to find out 
why things are as they are. 


It’s a nice tale, and tales are scarce these days. Have you noticed how 
small and elemental is the stock of them at the world’s disposal? Men 
foregathered at that little seaside place, and, manlike, exchanged stories. 
They were all the same stories. One had heard ‘em in the East with Eastern 
variations, and in the West with Western extravagances tacked on. Only one 
thing seemed new, and it was merely a phrase used by a groom in speaking 
of an ill-conditioned horse: “No, sir; he’s not ill in a manner o’ speaking, 
but he’s so to speak generally unfriendly with his innards as a usual thing.” 

I entrust this to you as a sacred gift. See that it takes root in the land. 
“Unfriendly with his innards as a usual thing.” Remember. It’s better than 
laboured explanations in the rains. And I fancy it’s raw. 

And now. But I had nearly forgotten. We’re a nation of grumblers, and 
that’s why other people call Anglo-Indians bores. I write feelingly because 
M, just home on long leave, has for the second time sat on my devoted head 
for two hours simply and solely for the purpose of swearing at the 
Accountant- General. He has given me the whole history of his pay, 
prospects and promotion twice over, and in case I should misunderstand 
wants me to dine with him and hear it all for the third time. If Mwould 
leave the A.-G. 

alone he is a delightful man, as we all know; but he’s loose in London 
now, button-holing English friends and quoting leave and pay- codes to 
them. He wants to see a Member of Parliament about something or other, 
and I believe he spends his nights rolled up in a’ rezai on the stairs of the 
India Office waiting to catch a secretary. I like the India Office. They are so 
beautifully casual and lazy, and their rooms look out over the Green Park, 
and they are never tired of admiring the view. Now and then a man comes 
in to report himself, and the secretaries and the under-secre- taries and the 
chaprassies play battledore and shuttlecock with him until they are tired. 

Some time since, when I was better, more serious and earnest than I am 
now, I preached a jehad up and down those echoing corridors, and 
suggested the abolition of the India Office and the purchase of a four- 
pound-ten American revolving bookcase to hold all the documents on India 


that were of public value or could be comprehended by the public. Now I 
am more frivolous because I am dropping gently into that grave at Woking; 
and yet I believe in the bookcase. India is bowed down with too much 
duftar as it is, and the House of Correction, Revision, Division and 
Supervision cannot do her much good. I saw a committee or a council file 
in the other day. Only one desirable tale came to me out of that office. If 
you’ve heard it before stop me. It began with a cutting from an obscure 
Welsh paper, I think, A man — a gardener — went mad, announced that 
Lord Cross was the Messiah and burned himself alive on a pile of garden 
refuse. That’s the first part. I never could get at the second, but I am 
credibly informed that the work of the India Office stood still for three 
weeks, while the entire staff took council how to break the news to the 
Secretary of State. I believe it still remains unbroken. 


OI OK Os OK oS K 


Decidedly, leave in England is a disappointing thing. I’ve wandered into 
two stations since I wrote the last. Nothing but the labels on the bag remain 
— oh, and a memory of a weighing-in at an East End fishing club. That was 
an experience. I foregathered with a man on the top of a ‘bus, and we 
became great friends because we both agreed that gorge- tackle for pike 
was only permissible in very weedy streams. He repeated his views, which 
were my views, nearly ten times, and in the evening invited me to this 
weighing-in, at, we’ll say, rooms of the Lea and Chertsey Piscatorial 
Anglers’ Benevolent Brotherhood. We assembled in a room at the top of a 
public- house, the walls ornamented with stuffed fish and water-birds, and 
the anglers came in by twos and threes, and I was introduced to all of ‘em 
as “the gen’elman I met just now.” This seemed to be good enough for all 
practical purposes. There were ten and five shilling prizes, and the affable 
and energetic clerk of the scales behaved as though he were weighing-in for 
the Lucknow races. The take of the day was one pound fifteen ounces of 
dace and roach, about twenty fingerlings, and the winner, who is in charge 
of a railway bookstall, described minutely how he had caught each fish. As 
a matter of fact, roach-fishing in the Lea and Thames is a fine art. Then 
there were drinks — modest little drinks — and they called upon me for a 
sentiment. You know how things go at the sergeants’ messes and some of 
the lodges. In a moment of brilliant inspiration I gave “free fishing in the 
parks” and brought down the whole house. Sah! free fishing for coarse fish 
in the Serpentine and the Green Park water would hurt nobody and do a 


great deal of good to many. The stocking of the water — but what does this 
interest you? The Englishman moves slowly. He is just beginning to 
understand that it is not sufficient to set apart a certain amount of land for a 
lung of London and to turn people into it with “There, get along and play,” 
unless he gives ‘em something to play with. Thirty years hence he will 
almost allow cafcs and hired bands in Hyde Park. 

To return for a moment to the fish club. I got away at eleven, and in 
darkness and despair had to make my way west for leagues and leagues 
across London. I was on the Mile End Road at midnight and there lost 
myself, and learned something more about the policeman. He is haughty in 
the East and always afraid that he is being chaffed. I honestly only wanted 
sailing directions to get homeward. One policeman said: “Get along. You 
know your way as well as I do.” And yet another: “You go back to the 
country where you corned from. You ain’t doin’ no good ‘ere!” It was so 
deadly true that I couldn’t answer back, and there wasn’t an expensive cab 
handy to prove my virtue and respectability. Next time I visit the Lea and 
Chertsey Affabilities I?ll find out something about trains. Meantime I keep 
holiday dolefully. There is not anybody to play with me. They have all gone 
away to their own places. Even the Infant, who is generally the idlest man 
in the world, writes me that he is helping to steer a ten-ton yacht in Scottish 
seas. When she heels over too much the Infant is driven to the O. P. side 
and she rights herself. The Infant’s host says: “Isn’t this bracing? Isn’t this 
delightful?” And the Infant, who lives in dread of a chill bringing back his 
Indian fever, has to say “Ye-es,” and pretend to despise overcoats. Wallah! 
This is a cheerful world. 

Rudyard Kipling. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGE 


THIS is a slim, thin little story, but it serves to explain a great many things. 
I picked it up in a four-wheeler in the company of an eminent novelist, a 
pink-eyed young gentleman who lived on his income, and a gentleman who 
knew more than he ought; and I preserved it, thinking it would serve to 
interest you. It may be an old story, but the G.W.K.T.H.O., whom, for the 
sake of brevity, we will call Captain Kydd, declared that his best friend had 
heard it himself. Consequently, I doubted its newness more than ever. For 
when a man raises his voice and vows that the incident occurred opposite 
his own Club window, all the listening world know that they are about to 
hear what is vulgarly called a cracker. This rule holds good in London as 
well as in Lahore. When we left the house of the highly distinguished 
politician who had been entertaining us, we stepped into a London 
Particular, which has nothing whatever to do with the story, but was 
interesting from the little fact that we could not see our hands before our 
faces. The black, brutal fog had turned each gas-jet into a pin-prick of light, 
visible only at six inches range. There were no houses, there were no 
pavements. There were no points of the compass. There were only the 
eminent novelist, the young gentleman with the pink eyes, Captain Kydd 
and myself, holding each other’s shoulders in the gloom of Tophet. Then 
the eminent novelist delivered himself of an epigram. 

“Let’s go home,” said he. 

“Let us try,” said Captain Kydd, and incontinently fell down an area into 
somebody’s kitchen yard and disappeared into chaos. When he had climbed 
out again we heard a something on wheels swearing even worse than 
Captain Kydd was, all among the railings of a square. So.we shouted, and 
presently a four-wheeler drove gracefully on to the pavement. 

“T’m trying to get ‘ome,” said the cabby. “But if you gents make it worth 
while . . . though heaven knows ‘ow we ever shall. Guess ‘arf a crown 
apiece might . . . and any’ow I won’t promise anywheres in particular.” 

The cabby kept his word nobly. He did not find anywheres in particular, 
but he found several places. First he discovered a pavement kerb and drove 
pressing his wheel against it till we came to a lamp-post, and that we hit 
grievously. Then he came to what ought to have been a corner, but was a 
‘bus, and we embraced the thing amid terrific language. Then he sailed out 
into nothing at all — blank fog — and there he commended himself to 


heaven and his horse to the other place, while the eminent novelist put his 
head out of the window and gave directions. I begin to understand now why 
the eminent novelist’s villains are so lifelike and his plots so obscure. He 
has a marvellous breadth of speech, but no ingenuity in directing the course 
of events. We drove into the island of refuge near the Bromp- ton Oratory 
just when he was telling the cabby to be sure and avoid the Regents’ Park 
Canal. 

Then we began to talk about the weather and Mister Gladstone. If an 
Englishman is unhappy he always talks about Mister Gladstone in terms of 
reproof. The eminent novelist was a socialistic-Neo-Plastic-Unionistic- 
Demagoglot Radical of the Extreme Left, and that is the latest novelty of 
the thing yet invented. He withdrew his head to answer Captain Kydd’s 
arguments, which were forcible. “Well, you’ll admit he’s all sorts of a 
madman,” said Captain Kydd sweetly. 

“He’s a saint,” said the eminent novelist, “and he moves in an 
atmosphere that you and those like you cannot breathe.” 

“Yes, I always said it was a pretty thick fog. Now I know it’s as thick as 
this one. I say, we’re on the pavement again; we shall be in a shop in a 
minute,” said Captain Kydd. 

But I wanted to see the eminent novelist fight, so I reintroduced Mister 
Gladstone while the cab crawled up a wall. 

“Tt’s not exactly a wholesome atmosphere,” said Captain Kydd when the 
novelist had finished speaking. “That reminds me of a story — perfectly 
true story. In the old days, before he went off his chump — ” 

“Yah-h-h!” said the eminent novelist, wrapping himself in his Inverness. 

“ —_ went off his nut, he used to consort a good deal with his friends on 
his own side — visit ‘em, y’ know, and deliver addresses out of their own 
bedroom windows, and steal their postcards, and generally be friendly. 
Well, one man he stayed with had a house, a country house, y’ know, and in 
the garden there was a path which was supposed to divide Kent and Surrey 
or some counties. They led the old man forth for his walk, y’ know, and 
followed him in gangs to hear that the weather was fine, and of course his 
host pointed out the path, the old man took in the situation, and put one I 
daresay they had strewn rose-leaves on it, or spread it with homespun 
trousers. Anyhow, one leg on one side of the path and the other on the other, 
and with one of those wonderful flashes of humour that come to him when 
he chooses to frisk among his friends, he said: ‘Now I am in Kent and in 
Surrey at the same time.’ “ 

Captain Kydd ceased speaking as the cab tried to force a way into the 


South Kensington Museum. 

“Well, what’s there in that?” said the eminent novelist. 

“Oh, nothing much. Let’s see how it goes afterwards. Mrs. Gladstone, 
who was close behind him, turned round and whispered to the hostess in an 
ecstatic shriek: ‘Oh, Mrs. Whateverhernamewas, you will plant a tree there, 
won’t you?’ “ 

“By Jove!” said the young gentleman with the pink eyes. 

“I don’t believe it,” said the eminent novelist. 

I said nothing, but it seemed very likely. Captain Kydd laughed: “Well, I 
don’t consider that sort of atmosphere exactly wholesome, y’ know.” 

And when the cab had landed us in the drinking-fountain in High Street, 
Kensington, and the horse fell down, and the cabby collected our half- 
crowns and gave us his beery blessing, and I had to grope my way home on 
foot, it occurred to me that perhaps you might be interested in that 
anecdote. As I have said, it explains a great deal more than appears at first 
sight. 


A DEATH IN THE CAMP 


TWO awful catastrophes have occurred. One Englishman in London is 
dead, and I have scandalised about twenty of his nearest and dearest friends. 

He was a man nearly seventy years old, engaged in the business of an 
architect, and immensely respected. That was all I knew about him till I 
began to circulate among his friends in these parts, trying to cheer them up 
and make them forget the fog. 

“Hush!” said a man and his wife. “Don’t you know he died yesterday of a 
sudden attack of pneumonia? Isn’t it shocking?” 

“Yes,” said I vaguely. “Aw’fly shocking. Has he left his wife provided 
for?” 

“Oh, he’s very well off indeed, and his wife is quite old. But just think — 
it was only in the next street it happened!” Then I saw that their grief was 
not for Strangeways, deceased, but for themselves. 

“How old was he?” I said. 

“Nearly seventy, or maybe a little over.” 

“About time for a man to rationally expect such a thing as death,” I 
thought, and went away to another house, where a young married couple 
lived. 

“Isn’t it perfectly ghastly?” said the wife. “Mr. Strangeways died last 
night.” 

“So I heard,” said I. “Well, he had lived his life.” 

“Yes, but it was such a shockingly short illness. Why, only three weeks 
ago he was walking about the street.” And she looked nervously at her 
husband, as though she expected him to give up the ghost at any minute. 

Then I gathered, with the knowledge of the length of his sickness, that 
her grief was not for the late Mr. Strangeways, and went away thinking over 
men and women I had known who would have given a thousand years in 
Purgatory for even a week wherein to arrange their affairs, and who were 
anything but well off. 

I passed on to a third house full of children, and the shadow of death 
hung over their heads, for father and mother were talking of Mr. 
Strangeway’s “end.” “Most shocking,” said they. “It seems that his wife 
was in the next room when he was dying, and his only son called her, so she 
just had time to take him in her arms before he died. He was unconscious at 
the last. Wasn’t it awful?” 

When I went away from that house I thought of men and women without 


a week wherein to arrange their affairs, and without any money, who were 
anything but unconscious at the last, and who would have given a thousand 
years in Purgatory for one glimpse at their mothers, their wives or their 
husbands. I reflected how these people died tended by hirelings and 
strangers, and I was not in the least ashamed to say that I laughed over Mr. 
Strangeways’ death as I entered the house of a brother in his craft. 

“Heard of Strangeways’ death?” said he. 

“Most hideous thing. Why, he had only a few days before got news of his 
designs being accepted by the Burgoyne Cathedral. If he had lived he would 
have been working out the deails now — with me.” And I saw that this 
man’s fear also was not on account of Mr. Strangeways. And I thought of 
men and women who had died in the midst of wrecked work; then I sought 
a company of young men and heard them talk of the dead. “That’s the 
second death among people I know within the year,” said one. “Yes, the 
second death,” said another. 

I smiled a very large smile. 

“And you know,” said a third, who was the oldest of the party, “they’ve 
opened the new road by the head of Tresillion Road, and the wind blows 
straight across that level square from the Parks. Everything is changing 
about us.” 

“He was an old man,” I said. 

“Ye-es. More than middle-aged,” said they. 

“And he outlived his reputation?” 

“Oh, no, or how would he have taken the designs for the Burgoyne 
Cathedral? Why, the very day he died...” 

“Yes,” said I. “He died at the end of a completed work — his design 
finished, his prize awarded?” 

“Yes; but he didn’t live to...” 

“And his illness lasted seventeen days, of twenty-four hours each?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he was tended by his own kith and kin, dying with his head on his 
wife’s breast, his hand in his only son’s hand, without any thought of their 
possible poverty to vex him. Are these things so?” 

“Ye-es,” said they. “Wasn’t it shocking?” 

“Shocking?” I said. “Get out of this place. Go forth, run about and see 
what death really means. You have described such dying as a god might 
envy and a king might pay half his ransom to make certain of. Wait till you 
have seen men — strong men of thirty-five, with little children, die at two 
days’ notice, penniless and alone, and seen it not once, but twenty times; 


wait till you have seen the young girl die within a fortnight of the wedding; 
or the lover within three days of his marriage; or the mother — sixty little 
minutes — before her son can come to her side; wait till you hesitate before 
handling your daily newspaper for fear of reading of the death of some 
young man that you have dined with, drank with, shot with, lent money to 
and borrowed money from, and tested to the uttermost — till you dare not 
hope for the death of an old man, but, when you are strongest, count up the 
tale of your acquaintances and friends, wondering how many will be alive 
six months hence. Wait till you have heard men calling in the death hour on 
kin that cannot come; till you have dined with a man one night and seen 
him buried on the next. Then you can begin to whimper about loneliness 
and change and desolation.” Here I foamed at the mouth. 

“And do you mean to say,” drawled a young gentleman, “that there is any 
society in which that sort of holocaust goes on?” 

“T do,” said I. “It’s not society; it’s life.” And they laughed. 

But this is the old tale of Pharaoh’s chariot- wheel and flying-fish. 

If I tell them yarns, they say: “How true! How true!” If I try to present 
the truth, they say: “What superb imagination!” But you understand, don’t 
you?” 


A REALLY GOOD TIME 


THERE are times when one wants to get into pyjamas and stretch and loll, 
and explain things generally. This is one of those times. It is impossible to 
stand at ease in London, and the inhabitants are so abominably egotistical 
that one cannot shout “I, I, I” for two minutes without another man joining 
in with “Me, too!” Which things are an allegory. 

The amusement began with a gentleman of infinite erudition offering to 
publish my autobiography. I was to write a string of legends — he would 
publish them; and would I forward a cheque for five guineas “to cover 
incidental expenses?” To him I explained that I wanted five guinea cheques 
myself very much indeed, and that, emboldened by his letter, which gave 
me a very fair insight into his character, I was even then maturing his 
autobiography, which I hoped to publish before long with illustrations, and 
would he forward a cheque for five guineas “to cover incidental expenses?” 
This brought me an eight-page compilation of contumely. He was grieved 
to find that he had been mistaken in my character, which he had believed 
was, at least, elevated. He begged me to remember that the first letter had 
been written in the strictest confidence, and that if I notated one tittle of the 
said “repository” he would unkennel the bloodhounds of the law and hunt 
me down. An autobiography on the lines that I had “so flippantly proposed” 
was libel without benefit of authorship, and I had better lend him two 
guineas — I.0.U. enclosed — to salve his lacerated feelings. I replied that I 
had his autobiography by me in manuscript, and would post it to his 
address, V.P.P., two guineas and one-half. He evidently knew nothing about 
the V.P.P., and the correspondence stopped. It is really very hard for an 
Anglo-Indian to get along in London. Besides, my autobiography is not a 
thing I should care to make public before extensive Bowdlerisation. 

These things, however, only led up to much worse. I dare not grin over 
them unless I step aside Eastward. I wrote stories, all about little pieces of 
India, carefully arranged and expurgated for the English public. Then 
various people began to write about them. One gentleman pointed out that I 
had taken “the well-worn themes of passion, love, despair and fate,” and, 
thanks to the “singular fascination” of my style had “wrought them into 
new and glowing fabricks instinct with the eternal vitality of the East.” For 
three days after this chit I was almost too proud to speak to the housemaid 
with the fan-teeth (there is a story about her that I will tell another time). On 


the fourth day another gentleman made clear that that beautiful style was 
“tortuous, elaborated and inept,” and it was only on account of the 
“newness of the subjects handled so crabbedly” that I “arrested the attention 
of the public for a day.” Then I wept before the housemaid, and she called 
me a “real gentleman” because I gave her a shilling. 

Then I tried an all-round cannon — published one thing under one name 
and another under another, and sat still to watch. A gentleman, who also 
speaks with authority on Literature and Art, came to me and said: “I don’t 
deny that there is a great deal of clever and superficial fooling in that last 
thing of yours in the — I’ve forgotten what it was called — but do you 
yourself think that you have that curious, subtle grip on and instinct of 
matters Oriental that that other man shows in his study of native life?” And 
he mentioned the name of my Other Self. I bowed my head, and my 
shoulders shook with repentance and grief. “No,” said I. “It’s so true,” said 
he. “Yes,” said I. “So feeling,” said he. “Indeed it is,” said I. “Such honest 
work, too!” said he. “Oh, awful!” said I. “Think it over,” said he, “and try to 
follow his path.” “I will,” said I. And when he left I danced sarabands with 
the housemaid of the fan-teeth till she wanted to know whether I had 
bought “spirruts.” 

Then another man came along and sat on my sofa and hailed me as a 
brother. “And I know that we are kindred souls,” said he, “because I feel 
sure that you have evolved all the dreamy mystery and curious brutality of 
the British soldier from the pure realm of fancy.” “I did,” I said. “If you 
went into a barrack- room you would see at once.” “Faugh!” said he. “What 
have we to do with barrack-rooms? The pure air of fancy feeds us both; 
keep to that. If you are trammelled by the bitter, bornce truth, you are lost. 
You die the death of Zola. Invention is the only test of creation.” “Of 
course,” said I. “Zola’s a bold, bad man. Not a patch on you” I hadn’t 
caught his name, but I fancied that would prevent him flinging himself 
about on my sofa, which is a cheap one. “I don’t say that altogether,” he 
said. “He has his strong points. But he is deficient in imaginative 
constructiveness. You} I see from what you have said, will belong to the 
Neo-Gynekalistic school.” I knew “Gyne” meant something about cow- 
killing, and was prepared to hedge when he said good-bye, and wrote an 
article about my ways and works, which brought another man to my door 
spouting foam. 

“Great Landor’s ghost!” he said. “What under the stars has possessed you 
to join the Gynekalistic lot?” “I haven’t,” I said. “I believe in municipal 
regulation of slaughterhouses, if there is a strong Deputy Commissioner to 


control the Muhammadan butchers, especially in the hot weather, but ...” 
“This is madness,” said he. “Your reputation is at stake. You must make it 
clear to the world that you have nothing whatever to do with the flatulent, 
unballasted fiction of . . .” “Do you suppose the world cares a tuppeny 
dam?” said I. 

Then he raged afresh, and left me, pointing out that the Gynewallahs 
wrote about nothing but women — which seems rather an unlimited subject 
— and that I would die the death of a French author whose name I have 
forgotten. But it wasn’t Zola this time. 

I asked the housemaid what in the world the Gynekalisthenics were. “La, 
sir,” said she, “it’s only their way of being rude. That fat gentleman with the 
long hair tried to kiss me when I opened the door. I slapped his fat chops for 
him.” 

Now the crisis is at its height. All the entire round world, composed, as 
far as I can learn, of the Gynekalistic and the anti-Gynekalistic man, and 
two or three loafers, are trying to find out to what school I rightly belong. 
They seem to use what they are pleased to call my reputation “as a bolster 
through which to stab at the foe. One gentleman is proving that I am a bit of 
a blackguard, probably reduced from the ranks, rather an impostor, and a 
considerable amount of plagiarist. The other man denies the reduction from 
the ranks, withholds judgment about the plagiarism, but would like, in the 
interest of the public — who are at present exclusively occupied with Bar- 
num — to prove it true, and is convinced that my style is “hermaphroditic.” 
I have all the money on the first man. He is on the eve of discovering that I 
stole a dead Tommy’s diary just before I was drummed out of the service 
for desertion, and have lived on the proceeds ever since. “Do yew know,” as 
the Private Secretary said at Simla this year, “it’s remarkably hard for an 
Anglo-Indian to get along in England.” 

Shakl hai lekin ukl nahin hai! 


ON EXHIBITION 


IT makes me blush pink all over to think about it, but, none the less, I have 
brought the tale to you, confident that you will understand. An invitation to 
tea arrived at my address. The English are very peculiar people about their 
tea. They don’t seem to understand that it is a function at which any one 
who is passing down the Mall may present himself. They issue formal cards 
— just as if tea-drinking were like dancing. My invitation said that I was to 
tea from 4:30 till 6 p.m., and there was never a word of lawn-tennis on the 
whole of the card. I knew the English were heavy eaters, but this amazed 
me. “What in the wide world,” thought I, “will they find to do for an hour 
and a half? Perhaps they’ll play games, as it’s near Christmas time. They 
can’t sit out in the verandah, and chabutras are impossible.” 

Wherefore I went to this house prepared for anything. There was a fine 
show of damp wraps in the hall, and a cheerful babble of voices from the 
other side of the drawing-room door. The hostess ran at me, vehemently 
shouting: “Oh, I am so glad you have come. We were all talking about 
you.” As the room was entirely filled with strangers, chiefly female, I 
reflected that they couldn’t have said anything very bad. Then I was 
introduced to everybody, and some of the people were talking in couples, 
and didn’t want to be interrupted in the least, and some were behind settees, 
and some were in difficulty with their tea-cups, and one and all had exactly 
the same name. That is the worst of a lisping hostess. 

Almost before I had dropped the last limp hand, a burly ruffian, with a 
beard, rumbled in my ear: “I trust you were satisfied with my estimate of 
your powers in last week’s Concertina. V’ 

Now I don’t see the Concertina because it’s too expensive, but I 
murmured: “Immense! immense! Most gratifying. Totally undeserved.” 
And the ruffian said: “In a measure, yes. Not wholly. I flatter myself that” 

“Oh, not in the least,” said I. “No sugar, thanks.” This to the hostess, who 
was waving Sally Lunns under my nose. A female, who could not have 
been less than seven feet high, came on, half speed ahead, through the fog 
of the tea-steam, and docked herself on the sofa just like an Inman liner. 

“Have you ever considered,” said she, “the enormous moral 
responsibility that rests in the hands of one who has the gift of literary 
expression? In my own case — but you surely know my collaborator.” 

A much huger woman arrived, cast anchor, and docked herself on the 
other side of the sofa. She was the collaborator. Together they confided to 


me that they were desperately in earnest about the amelioration of 
something or other. Their collective grievance against me was that I was not 
in earnest. 

“We have studied your works — all,” said the five-thousand-ton four- 
master, “and we cannot believe that you are in earnest.” “Oh, no,” I said 
hastily, “I never was.” Then I saw that that was the wrong thing to say, for 
the eight- thousand-ton palace Cunarder signalled to the sister ship, saying: 
“You see, my estimate was correct.” 

“Now, my complaint against him is that he is too savagely farouche “ 
said a weedy young gentleman with tow hair, who ate Sally Lunns like a 
workhouse orphan. CCFaroucherie in his age is a fatal mistake.” 

I reflected a moment on the possibility of getting that young gentleman 
out into a large and dusty maidan and gently chukkering him before chota 
hazri. He looked too sleek to me as he then stood. But I said nothing, 
because a tiny-tiny woman with beady-black eyes shrilled: “I disagree with 
you entirely. He is too much bound by the tradition of the commonplace. I 
have seen in his later work signs that he is afraid of his public. You must 
never be afraid of your public.” 

Then they began to discuss me as though I 

were dead and buried under the hearth-rug, and they talked of “tones” 
and “notes” and “lights” and “shades” and tendencies. 

“And which of us do you think is correct in her estimate of your 
character?” said the tiny-tiny woman when they had made me out (a) a 
giddy Lothario; (b) a savage; (c) a pre- Rafaelite angel; (d) co-equal and co- 
etemal with half a dozen gentlemen whose names I had never heard; (e) 
flippant; (f) penetrated with pathos; (g) an open atheist; (h) a young man of 
the Roman Catholic faith with a mission in life. 

I smiled idiotically, and said I really didn’t know. 

Then a man entered whom I knew, and I fled to him for comfort. “Have I 
missed the fun?” he asked with a twinkle in his eye. 

I explained, snorting, what had befallen. 

“Ay,” said he quietly, “you didn’t go the right way to work. You should 
have stood on the hearth-rug and fired off epigrams. That’s what I did after 
I had written Down in the Doldrums, md was fed with crumpets in 
consequence.” 

A woman plumped down by my side and twisted ter hands into knots, 
and hung her eyes over her iheek-bones. I thought it was too many muffins, 
ill she said: “ Tell me, oh, tell me, was such-and- luch in such a one of your 
books — was he real? $as he quite real? Oh, how lovely! How sweet! how 


precious! “ She alluded to that drunken ruffian Mulvaney, who would have 
driven her into fits had he ever set foot on her doorstep in the flesh. I caught 
the half of a wink in my friend’s eye as he removed himself and left me 
alone to tell fibs about the evolution of Private Mulvaney I said anything 
that eame uppermost, and my answers grew so wild that the woman 
departed. 

Then I heard the hostess whispering to a girl a nice, round, healthy 
English maiden. “ Go and talk to him/’ she said. “ Talk to him about his 
books.” 

I gritted my teeth, and waited till the maiden was close at hand and about 
to begin. There wa a lovely young man at the end of the room suck ing a 
stick, and I felt sure that the maiden woulc much have preferred talking to 
him. She smiled prefatorily. 

“It’s hot here,” I said; “ lets go over to the window “‘; and I plumped 
down on a three-seated settee, with my back to the young man, leaving only 
one place for the maiden. I was right. I signalled up the man who had 
written Down in the Doldrums, and talked to him as fast as I knew how. 
When he had to go, and the young mar with him, the maiden became 
enthusiastic, not to say gushing. But I knew that those compliments were 
for value received. Then she explained thai she was going out to India to 
stay with her married aunt, wherefore she became as a sister unto me on the 
spot. Her mamma did not seem to know much about Indian outfits, and I 
waxed eloquent on the subject. 

“Its all nonsense,” I said, “to fill your boxes with things that can be 
made just as well in the country. What you want are walking- dresses and 
dinner-dresses as good as ever you can get, and gloves tinned up, and odds 
and ends of things generally. All the rest, unless you’re extravagant, the 
dharzee can make in the verandah. Take underclothing, for instance.” I was 
conscious that my loud and cheerful voice was ploughing through one of 
those ghostly silences that sometimes fall upon a company. The English 
only wear their out- sides in company. They have nothing to do with 
underclothing. I could feel that without being told. So the silence cut short 
the one matter in which I could really have been of use. 

On the pavement my friend who wrote Down in the Doldrums was 
waiting to walk home with me. “What in the world does it all mean?” I 
said. “Nothing,” said he. “You’ve been asked there as a small deputy lion to 
roar in place of a much bigger man. You growled, though.” 

“I should have done much worse if Pd known,” I grunted. “Ah,” said he, 
“you haven’t arrived at the real fun of the show. Wait till they’ve made you 


jump through hoops and your turn’s over, and you can sit on a sofa and 
watch the new men being brought up and put through their paces. You’ve 
nothing like that in India. How do you manage your parties?” 

And I thought of smooth-cut lawns in the gloaming, and tables spread 
under mighty trees, and men and women, all intimately acquainted with 
each other, strolling about in the lightest of raiment, and the old dowagers 
criticising the badminton, and the young men in riding-boots making rude 
remarks about the claret cup, and the host circulating through the mob and 
saying: “Hah, Piggy,” or Bobby or Flatnose, as the nickname might be, 
“have another peg,” and the hostess soothing the bashful youngsters and 
talking hhitmatgars with the Judge’s wife, and the last new bride hanging 
on her husband’s arm and saying: “Isn’t it almost time to go home, Dicky, 
dear?” and the little fat owls chuckling in the bougain- villeas, and the 
horses stamping and squealing in the carriage-drive, and everybody saying 
the most awful things about everybody else, but prepared to do anything for 
anybody else just the same; and I gulped a great gulp of sorrow and 
homesickness. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” said I to my friend. “Let’s go to a pot-house, 
where cabbies call, and drink something.” 


THE THREE YOUNG MEN 
LONDON IN THE FOG 


“CURIOUSER and curiouser,” as Alice in Wonderland said when she 
found her neck beginning to grow. Each day under the smoke brings me 
new and generally unpleasant discoveries. The latest are most on my mind. 
I hasten to transfer them to yours. 

At first, and several times afterwards, I very greatly desired to talk to a 
thirteen-two subaltern — not because he or I would have anything valuable 
to say to each other, but just because he was a subaltern. I wanted to know 
all about that evergreen polo-pony that “can turn on a sixpence,” and the 
second-hand second charger that, by a series of perfectly unprece dented 
misfortunes, just failed to win the Calcutta Derby. Then, too, I wished to 
hear of many old friends across the sea, and who had got his company, and 
why and where the new Generals were going next cold weather, and how 
the Commander-in-Chief had been enlivening the Simla season. So I looked 
east and west, and north and south, but never a thirteen- two subaltern 
broke through the fog; except once — and he had grown a fifteen-one cot 
down, and wore a tall hat and frock coat, and was begging for coppers from 
the Horse- Guards. By the way, if you stand long enough between the 
mounted sentries — the men who look like reflectors stolen from Christmas 
trees — you will presently meet every human being you ever knew in India. 
When I am not happy — that is to say, once a day — I run off and play on 
the pavement in front of the Horse-Guards, and watch the expressions on 
the gentlemen’s faces as they come out. But this is a digression. 

After some days — I grew lonelier and lonelier every hour — I went 
away to the other end of the town, and catching a friend, said: “Lend me a 
man — a young man — to play with. I don’t feel happy. I want rousing. I 
have liver.” And the friend said: “Ah, yes, of course. What you want is 
congenial society, something that will stir you up — a fellow- mind. Now 
let me introduce you to a thoroughly nice young man. He’s by way of being 
an ardent Neo-Alexandrine, and has written some charming papers on the 
‘Ethics of the Wood Pavement.’ “ Concealing my almost visible rapture, I 
murmured “Oh, bliss!” as they used to say at the Gaiety, and extended the 
hand of friendship to a young gentleman attired after the fashion of the 
Neo-Alexandrines, who appear to be a sub- caste of social priests. His hand 
was a limp hand, his face was very smooth because he had not yet had time 


to grow any hair, and he wore a cloak like a policeman’s cloak, but much 
more so. On his finger was a cameo-ring about three inches wide, and 
round his neck, the weather being warm, was a fawn, olive and dead-leaf 
comforter of soft silk — the sort of thing any right-minded man would give 
to his mother or his sister without being asked. 

We looked at each other cautiously for some minutes. Then he said: 
“What do you think of the result of the Brighton election?” “Beautiful, 
beautiful,” I said, watching his eye, which saddened. “One of the worst — 
that is, entirely the most absurd reductio ad absurdum of the principle of the 
narrow and narrow-minded majority imposing a will which is necessarily 
incult on a minority animated by ...” I forget exactly what he said they were 
animated by, but it was something very fine. 

“When I was at Oxford,” he said, “Haward of Exeter” — he spoke as one 
speaks of Smith of Asia — ”always inculcated at the Union By the way, 
you do not know, I suppose, anything of the life at Oxford?” “No,” I said, 
anxious to propitiate, “but I remember some boys once who seduced an 
ekka and a pony into a Major’s tent at a camp of exercise, laced up the door, 
and let the Major fight it out with the horse.” I told that little incident in my 
best style, and was three parts through it before I discovered that he was 
looking pained and shocked. 

“That — ah — was not the side of Oxford that I had in mind when I was 
saying that Haward of Exeter” And he explained all about Mr. Haward, who 
appeared to be a young gentleman, rising twenty-three, of wonderful mental 
attainments, and as pernicious a prig as I ever dreamed about. Mr. Haward 
had schemes for the better management of creation; my friend told me them 
all — social, political and economical. 

Then, just as I was feeling faint and very much in need of a drink, he 
launched without warning upon the boundless seas of literature. He wished 
to know whether I had read the works of Messrs. Guy de Maupassant, Paul 
Bourget and Pierre Loti. This in the tone of a teacher of Euclid. I replied 
that all my French was confined to the Vie Parisienne and translations of 
Zola’s novels with illustrations. Here we parted. London is very large, and I 
do not think we shall meet any more. 

I thanked our Mutual Friend for his kindness, and asked for another 
young man to play with. This gentleman was even younger than the last, 
but quite as cocksure. He told me in the course of half a cigar that only men 
of mediocre calibre went into the army, which was a brutalising profession; 
that he suffered from nerves, and “an uncontrollable desire to walk up and 
down the room and sob” (that was too many cigarettes), and that he had 


never set foot out of England, but knew all about the world from his own 
theories. Thought Dickens coarse; Scott jingling and meretricious; and had 
not by any chance read the novels of Messrs. Guy de Maupassant, Paul 
Bourget and Pierre Loti. 

Him I left quickly, but sorry that he could not do a six weeks’ training 
with a Middlesex militia regiment, where he would really get something to 
sob for. The novel business interested me. I perceived that it was a fashion, 
like his tie and his collars, and I wanted to work it to the fountain-head. To 
this end I procured the whole Shibboleth from Guy de Maupassant even 
unto Pierre Loti by way of Bourget. Unwholesome was a mild term for 
these interesting books, which the young men assured me that they read for 
style. When a fat Major makes that remark in an Indian Club, everybody 
hoots and laughs. But you must not laugh overseas, especially at young 
gentlemen who have been to Oxford and listened to Mr. Haward of Exeter. 

Then I was introduced to another young man who said he belonged to a 
movement called Toynbee Hall, where, I gathered, young gentlemen took 
an indecent interest in the affairs of another caste, whom, with rare tact, 
they called “the poor,” and told them generally how to order their lives. 
Such was the manner and general aggressiveness of this third young 
gentleman, that if he had told me that coats were generally worn and good 
for the protection of the body, I should have paraded Bond Street in my 
shirt. What the poor thought of him I could not tell, but there is no room for 
it in this letter. He said that there was going to be an upheaval of the classes 
— the English are very funny about their castes. They don’t know how to 
handle them one little bit, and never allow them to draw water or build huts 
in peace — and the entire social fabric was about to be remodelled on his 
recommendations, and the world would be generally altered past 
recognition. No, he had never seen anything of the world, but close 
acquaintance with authorities had enabled him to form dispassionate 
judgments on the subjects, and had I, by any chance, read the novels of Guy 
de Maupassant, Pierre Loti and Paul Bourget? 

It was a mean thing to do, but I couldn’t help it. I had read ‘em. I put him 
on, so to speak, far back in Paul Bourget, who is a genial sort of writer. I 
pinned him to one book. He could not escape from Paul Bourget. He was 
fed with it till he confessed — and he had been quite ready to point out its 
beauties — that we could not take much interest in the theories put forward 
in that particular book. Then I said: “Get a dictionary and read him,” which 
severed our budding friendship. 

Thereafter I sought our Mutual Friend and walked up and down his room 


sobbing, or words to that effect. “Good gracious!” said my friend. “Is that 
what’s troubling you? Now, I hold the ravaging rights over half a dozen 
fields and a bit of a wood. You can pot rabbits there in the evenings 
sometimes, and anyway you get exercise. Come along.” 

So I went. I have not yet killed anything, but it seems wasteful to drive 
good powder and shot after poor little bunnies when there are so many 
other things in the world that would be better for an ounce and a half of 
number five at sixty yards — not enough to disable, but just sufficient to 
sting, and be pricked out with a penknife. 

I should like to wield that penknife. 


MY GREAT AND ONLY 


WHETHER Macdougal or Mac- doodle be his name, the principle remains 
the same, as Mrs. Nickle- by said. The gentleman appeared to hold 
authority in London, and by virtue of his position preached or ordained that 
music-halls were vulgar, if not improper. Subsequently, I gathered that the 
gentleman was inciting his associates to shut up certain music- halls on the 
ground of the vulgarity aforesaid, and I saw with my own eyes that unhappy 
little managers were putting notices into the corners of their programmes 
begging the audience to report each and every impropriety. That was pitiful, 
but it excited my interest. 

Now, to the upright and impartial mind — which is mine — all the 
diversions of Heathen dom — which is the British — are of equal 
ethnological value. And it is true that some human beings can be more 
vulgar in the act of discussing etchings, editions of luxury, or their own 
emotions, than other human beings employed in swearing at each other 
across the street. Therefore, following a chain of thought which does not 
matter, I visited very many theatres whose licenses had never been 
interfered with. There I discovered men and women who lived and moved 
and behaved according to rules which in no sort regulate human life, by 
tradition dead and done with, and after the customs of the more immoral 
ancients and Barnum. At one place the lodging-house servant was an angel, 
and her mother a Madonna; at a second they sounded the loud timbrel o’er a 
whirl of bloody axes, mobs, and brown-paper castles, and said it was not a 
pantomime, but Art; at a third everybody grew fabulously rich and 
fabulously poor every twenty minutes, which was confusing; at a fourth 
they discussed the Nudities and Lewdities in false-palate voices supposed to 
belong to the aristocracy and that tasted copper in the mouth; at a fifth they 
merely climbed up walls and threw furniture at each other, which is 
notoriously the custom of spinsters and small parsons. Next morning the 
papers would write about the progress of the modern drama (that was the 
silver paper pantomime), and “graphic presentment of the realities of our 
highly complex civilisation.” That was the angel housemaid. By the way, 
when an Englishman has been doing anything more than unusually Pagan, 
he generally consoles himself with “over-civilisation.” It’s the “martyr- to- 
nerves-dear” note in his equipment. 

I went to the music-halls — the less frequented ones — and they were 
almost as dull as the plays, but they introduced me to several elementary 


truths. Ladies and gentlemen in eccentric, but not altogether unsightly, 
costumes told me (a) that if I got drunk I should have a head next morning, 
and perhaps be fined by the magistrate; (b) that if I flirted promiscuously I 
should probably get into trouble; (c) that I had better tell my wife 
everything and be good to her, or she would be sure to find out for herself 
and be very bad to me; (d) that I should never lend money; or (e) fight with 
a stranger whose form I did not know. My friends (if I may be permitted to 
so call them) illustrated these facts with personal reminiscences and drove 
them home with kicks and prancings. At intervals circular ladies in pale 
pink and white would low to their audience to the effect that there was 
nothing half so sweet in life as “Love’s Young Dream,” and the billycock 
hats would look at the four-and- elevenpenny bonnets, and they saw that it 
was good and clasped hands on the strength of it. Then other ladies with 
shorter skirts would explain that when their husbands “Stagger home tight 
about two, An’ can’t light the candle, We taik the broom ‘andle An’ show 
‘em what women can do.” 

Naturally, the billycocks, seeing what might befall, thought things over 
again, and you heard the bonnets murmuring softly under the clink of the 
lager-glasses: “Not me, Bill. Not me! Now these things are basic and 
basaltic truths. Anybody can understand them. They are as old as Time. 
Perhaps the expression was occasionally what might be called coarse, but 
beer is beer, and best in a pewter, though you can, if you please, drink it 
from Venetian glass and call it something else. The halls give wisdom and 
not too lively entertainment for sixpence — ticket good for four pen’ orth of 
refreshments, chiefly ink}’ porter — and the people who listen are 
respectable folk living under very grey skies who derive all the light side of 
their life, the food for their imagination and the crystallised expression of 
their views on Fate and Nemesis, from the affable ladies and gentlemen 
singers. They require a few green and gold maidens in short skirts to kick 
before them. Herein they are no better and no worse than folk who require 
fifty girls very much undressed, and a setting of music, or pictures that 
won’t let themselves be seen on account of their age and varnish, or statues 
and coins. All animals like salt, but some prefer rocksalt, red or black in 
lumps. But this is a digression. 

Out of my many visits to the hall — I chose one hall, you understand, 
and frequented it till I could tell the mood it was in before I had passed the 
ticket-poll — was born the Great Idea. I served it as a slave for seven days. 
Thought was not sufficient; experience was necessary. I patrolled 
Westminster, Black- friars, Lambeth, the Old Kent Road, and many, many 


more miles of pitiless pavement to make sure of my subject. At even I 
drank my lager among the billycocks, and lost my heart to a bonnet. Goethe 
and Shakespeare were my precedents. I sympathised with them acutely, but 
I got my Message. A chance- caught refrain of a song which I understand is 
protected — to its maker I convey my most grateful acknowledgments — 
gave me what I sought. The rest was made up of four elementary truths, 
some humour, and, though I say it who should leave it to the press, pathos 
deep and genuine. I spent a penny on a paper which introduced me to a 
Great and Only who “wanted new songs.” The people desired them really. 
He was their ambassador, and taught me a great deal about the property- 
right in songs, concluding with a practical illustration, for he said my verses 
were just the thing and annexed them. It was long before he could hit on the 
step-dance which exactly elucidated the spirit of the text, and longer before 
he could jingle a pair of huge brass spurs as a dancing- girl jingles her 
anklets. That was my notion, and a good one. 

The Great and Only possessed a voice like a bull, and nightly roared to 
the people at the heels of one who was winning triple encores with a 
priceless ballad beginning deep down in the bass: “We was shopmates — 
boozin’ shopmates.” I feared that song as Rachel feared Ristori. A greater 
than I had written it. It was a grim tragedy, lighted with lucid humour, 
wedded to music that maddened. But my “Great and Only” had faith in me, 
and I — I clung to the Great Heart of the People — my people — four 
hundred “when it’s all full, sir.” I had not studied them for nothing. I must 
reserve the description of my triumph for another “Turnover.” 

There was no portent in the sky on the night of my triumph. A barrowful 
of onions, indeed, upset itself at the door, but that was a coincidence. The 
hall was crammed with billycocks waiting for “We was shopmates.” The 
great heart beat healthily. I went to my beer the equal of Shakespeare and 
Moliere at the wings in a first night. What would nty public say? Could 
anything live after the abandon of “We was shopmates”? What if the 
redcoats did not muster in their usual strength. O my friends, never in your 
songs and dramas forget the redcoat. He has sympathy and enormous boots. 

I believed in the redcoat; in the great heart of the people: above all in 
myself. The conductor, who advertised that he “doctored bad songs,” had 
devised a pleasant little lilting air for my needs, but it struck me as weak 
and thin after the thunderous surge of the “Shop- mates.” I glanced at the 
gallery — the redcoats were there. The fiddle-bows creaked, and, with a 
jingle of brazen spurs, a foragecap over his left eye. my Great and Only 
began to “chuck it off his chest.” Thus: 


“At the back o’ the Knightsbridge Barricks, 
When the fog was a-gatherin’ dim, 

The Lifeguard talked to the L’ndercook, 
An’ the girl she talked to ‘im.” 


“Twiddle - iddle - iddle-lum-tum-tumt” said the violins. 

“Ling - a-ling-a-ling-a-ling-ting-ling!” said the spurs of the Great and 
Only, and through the roar in my ears I fancied I could catch a responsive 
hoof-beat in the gallery. The next four lines held the house to attention. 
Then came the chorus and the borrowed refrain. It took — it went home 
with a crisp click. My Great and Only saw his chance. Superbly waving his 
hand to embrace the whole audience, he invited them to join him in: 

“You may make a mistake when you’re mashing a tart, But you’ ll learn 
to be wise when you’re older, And don’t try for things that are out of your 
reach, And that’s what the girl told the soldier, soldier, soldier, And that’s 
what the girl told the soldier.” 

I thought the gallery would never let go of the long-drawn howl on 
“soldier.” They clung to it as ringers to the kicking bell-rope. Then I envied 
no one — not even Shakespeare. I had my house hooked — gaffed under 
the gills, netted, speared, shot behind the shoulder — anything you please. 
That was pure joy! With each verse the chorus grew louder, and when my 
Great and Only had bellowed his way to the fall of the Lifeguard and the 
happy lot of the Undercook, the gallery rocked again, the reserved stalls 
shouted, and the pewters twinkled like the legs of the demented ballet-girls. 
The conductor waved the now frenzied orchestra to softer Lydian strains. 
My Great and Only warbled piano: 

“At the back o’ Knightsbridge Barricks, When the fog’s a-gatherin’ dim, 
The Lifeguard waits for the Undercook, But she won’t wait for ‘im.” 

“Ta-ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rah!” rang a horn clear and fresh as a sword-cut. 
“Twas the apotheosis of virtue. 

“She’s married a man in the poultry line That lives at ‘Ighgate ‘111, An’ 
the Lifeguard walks with the ‘ousemaid now, An’ (awful pause) she can’t 
foot the bill!” 

Who shall tell the springs that move masses? I had builded better than I 
knew. Followed yells, shrieks and wildest applause. Then, as a wave 
gathers to the curl-over, singer and sung to fill their chests and heave the 
chorus through the quivering roof — alto, horns, basses drowned, and lost 
in the flood — to the beach-like boom of beating feet: 

“Oh, think o°’ my song when you’re gowin’ it strong An’ your boots is too 


little to ‘old yer; An’ don’t try for things that is out of your reach, An’ that’s 
what the girl told the soldier, soldier, so-holdier!” 

Ow! Hi! Yi! Wha-hup! Phew! Whew! Pwhit! Bang! Wang! Crr-rash! 
There was ample time for variations as the horns uplifted themselves and 
ere the held voices came down in the foam of sound — 

“That’s what the girl told the soldier” 

Providence has sent me several joys, and I have helped myself to others, 
but that night, as I looked across the sea of tossing billycocks and rocking 
bonnets, my work, as I heard them give tongue, not once, but four times — 
their eyes sparkling, their mouths twisted with the taste of pleasure — I felt 
that I had secured Perfect Felicity. I am become greater than Shakespeare. I 
may even write plays for the Lyceum, but I never can recapture that first 
fine rapture that followed the Upheaval of the Anglo-Saxon four hundred of 
him and her. They do not call for authors on these occasions, but I desired 
no need of public recognition. I was placidly happy. The chorus bubbled up 
again and again throughout the evening, and a redcoat in the gallery insisted 
on singing solos about “a swine in the poultry line,” whereas I had written 
“man,” and the pewters began to fly, and afterwards the long streets were 
vocal with various versions of what the girl had really told the soldier, and I 
went to bed murmuring: “I have found my destiny.” 

But it needs a more mighty intellect to write the Songs of the People. 
Some day a man will rise up from Bermondsey, Battersea or Bow, and he 
will be coarse, but clearsighted, hard but infinitely and tenderly humorous, 
speaking the people’s tongue, steeped in their lives and telling them in 
swinging, urging, dinging verse what it is that their inarticulate lips would 
express. He will make them songs. Such songs! And all the little poets who 
pretend to sing to the people will scuttle away like rabbits, for the girl 
(which, as you have seen, of course, is wisdom) will tell that soldier (which 
is Hercules bowed under his labours) all that she knows of Life and Death 
and Love. 

And the same, they say, is a Vulgarity! 


“THE BETRAYAL OF CONFIDENCES” 


THAT was its real name, and its nature was like unto it; but what else could 
I do? You must judge for me. 

They brought a card — the housemaid with the fan-teeth held it gingerly 
between black finger and blacker thumb — and it carried the name Mr. R. 
H. Hoffer in old Gothic letters. A hasty rush through the file of bills showed 
me that I owed nothing to any Mr. Hoffer, and assuming my sweetest smile, 
I bade Fan of the Teeth show him up. Enter stumblingly an entirely canary- 
coloured young person about twenty years of age, with a suspicious bulge 
in the bosom of his coat. He had grown no hair on his face; his eyes were of 
a delicate water-green, and his hat was a brown billycock, which he 
fingered nervously. As the room was blue with tobacco- smoke (and 
Latakia at that) he coughed even more nervously, and began seeking for me. 
I hid behind the writing-table and took notes. What I most noted was the 
bulge in his bosom. When a man begins to bulge as to that portion of his 
anatomy, hit him in the eye, for reasons which will be apparent later on. 

He saw me and advanced timidly. I invited him seductively to the only 
other chair, and “What’s the trouble?” said I. 

“T wanted to see you,” said he. 

“I am me,” said I. 

“I — I — I thought you would be quite otherwise,” said he. 

“T am, on the contrary, completely this way,” said I. “Sit still, take your 
time and tell me all about it.” 

He wriggled tremulously for three minutes, and coughed again. I 
surveyed him, and waited developments. The bulge under the bosom 
crackled. Then I frowned. At the end of three minutes he began. 

“T wanted to see what you were like,” said he. 

I inclined my head stiffly, as though all London habitually climbed the 
storeys on the same errand and rather wearied me. 

Then he delivered himself of a speech which he had evidently got by 
heart. He flushed painfully in the delivery. 

“T am flattered,” I said at the conclusion. “It’s beastly gratifying. What do 
you want?” 

“Advice, if you will be so good,” said the young man. 

“Then you had better go somewhere else,” said I. 

The young man turned pink. “But I thought, after I had read your works 
— all your works, on my word — I had hoped that you would understand 


me, and I really have come for advice.” The bulge crackled more ominously 
than ever. 

“T understand perfectly,” said I. “You are oppressed with vague and 
nameless longings, are you not?” 

“T am, terribly,” said he. 

“You do not wish to be as other men are? You desire to emerge from the 
common herd, to make your mark, and so forth?” 

“Yes,” said he in an awestricken whisper. “That is my desire.” 

“Also,” said I, “you love, excessively, in several places at once cooks, 
housemaids, governesses, schoolgirls, and the aunts of other people.” 

“But one only,” said he, and the pink deepened to beetroot. 

“Consequently,” said I, “you have written much — you have written 
verses.” 

“Tt was to teach me to write prose, only to teach me to write prose,” he 
murmured. “You do it yourself, because I have bought your works — all 
your works.” 

He spoke as if he had purchased dunghills en bloc. 

“We will waive that question,” I said loftily. “Produce the verses.” 

“They — they aren’t exactly verses,” said the young man, plunging his 
hand into his bosom. 

“T beg your pardon, I meant will you be good enough to read your five- 
act tragedy.” 

“How — how in the world did you know?” said the young man, more 
impressed than ever. 

He unearthed his tragedy, the title of which I have given, and began to 
read. I felt as though I were walking in a dream; having been till then 
ignorant of the fact that earth held young men who held five-act tragedies in 
their insides. The young man gave me the whole of the performance, from 
the preliminary scene, where nothing more than an eruption of Vesuvius 
occurs to mar the serenity of the manager, till the very end, where the 
Roman sentry of Pompeii is slowly banked up with ashes in the presence of 
the audience, and dies murmuring through his helmet-vizor: “S.P. 
Q.R.R.I.P.R.S.V.P.,” or words to that effect. 

For three hours and one-half he read to me. And then I made a mistake. 

“Sir,” said I, “who’s your Ma and Pa?” 

“T haven’t got any,” said he, and his lower lip quivered. 

“Where do you live?” I said. 

“At the back of Tarporley Mews,” said he. 

“How?” said I. 


“On eleven shillings a week,” said he. 

“T was pretty well educated, and if you don’t stay too long they will let 
you read the books in the Holywell Street stalls.” 

“And you wasted your money buying my books,” said I with a lump the 
size of a bolster in my throat. 

“I got them second-hand, four and sixpence,” said he, “and some I 
borrowed.” 

Then I collapsed. I didn’t weep, but I took the tragedy and put it in the 
fire, and called myself every name that I knew. 

This caused the young man to sob audibly, partly from emotion and 
partly from lack of food. 

I took off my hat to him before I showed him out, and we went to a 
restaurant and I arranged things generally on a financial basis. 

Would that I could let the tale stop here. But I cannot. 

Three days later a man came to see me on business, an objectionable man 
of uncompromising truth. Just before he departed he said: “D’ you know 
anything about the struggling author of a tragedy called “The Betrayal of 
Confidences’?” 

“Yes,” said I. “One of the few poor souls who in the teeth of grinding 
poverty keep alight.” 

“At the back of Tarporley Mews,” said he. “On eleven shillings a week.” 

“On the mischief!” said I. 

“He didn’t happen to tell you that he considered you the finest, subtlest, 
truest, and so forth of all the living so forths, did he?” 

“He may have said something out of the fulness of an overladen heart. 
You know how unbridled is the enthusiasm of” 

“Young gentlemen who buy your books with their last farthing. You 
didn’t soak it all in by any chance, give him a good meal and half a 
sovereign as well, did you?” 

“T own up,” I said. “I did all that and more. But how do you know?” 

“Because he victimised me in the same way a fortnight ago.” 

“Thank you for that,” I said, “but I burned his disgusting manuscripts. 
And he wept.” 

“There, unless he keeps a duplicate, you have scored one.” 

But considering the matter impartially, it seems to me that the game is 
not more than “fifteen all” in any light. 

It makes me blush to think about it. 


THE NEW DISPENSATION — I 
LONDON IN A FOG NOVEMBER 


THINGS have happened — but that is neither here nor there. What I 
urgently require is a servant — a nice, fat Mussulman khitmatgar, who is 
not above doing bearer’s work on occasion. Such a man I would go down to 
Southampton or Tilbury to meet, would usher tenderly into a first-class 
carriage (I always go third myself), and wrap in the warmest of flannel. He 
should be “Jenab “ and I-would be “O Turn.” When he died, as he assuredly 
would in this weather, I would bury him in my best back garden and write 
mortuary verses for publication in the Koh-i-Nur, or whatever vernacular 
paper he might read. I want, in short, a servant; and this is why I am writing 
to you. 

The English, who, by the way, are unmitigated barbarians, maintain 
cotton-print housemaids to do work which is the manifest portion of a man. 
Besides which, no properly constructed person cares to see a white woman 
waiting upon his needs, filling coal-scuttles (these are very mysterious 
beasts) and tidying rooms. The young homebred Englishman does not 
object, and one of the most tantalising sights in the world is that of the 
young man of the house — the son newly introduced to shaving-water and 
great on the subject of maintaining authority — it is tantalising, I say, to see 
this young cub hectoring a miserable little slavey for not having lighted a 
fire or put his slippers in their proper place. The next time a big, bold man 
from the frontier comes home I shall hire him to kick a few young 
gentlemen of my acquaintance all round their own drawing-rooms while I 
lecture on my theory that this sort of thing accounts for the perceptible lack 
of chivalry in the modern Englishman. Now, if you or I or anybody else 
raved over and lectured at Kadir Baksh, or Ram Singh, or Jagesa on the 
necessity of obeying orders and the beauty of reverencing our noble selves, 
our men would laugh; or if the lecture struck them as too long-winded 
would ask us if our livers were out of order and recommend dawai. The 
housemaid must stand with her eyes on the ground while the young whelp 
sticks his hands under the tail of his dressing-gown and explains her duty to 
her. This makes me ill and sick — sick for Kadir Baksh, who rose from the 
earth when I called him, who knew the sequence of my papers and the 
ordering of my paltry garments, and, I verily believed, loved me not 
altogether for the sake of lucre. He said he would come with me to Belait 


because, “though the sahib says he will never return to India, yet I know, 
and all the other nauker log know, that return is his fate.” 

Being a fool, I left Kadir Baksh behind, and now I am alone with 
housemaids, who will under 110 circumstances sleep on the mat outside the 
door. Even as I write, one of these persons is cleaning up my room. Kadir 
Baksh would have done his work without noise. She tramps and scuffles; 
and, what is much worse, snuffles horribly. Kadir Baksh would have saluted 
me cheerfully and began some sort of a yarn of the “It hath reached me, O 
Auspicious King!” order, and perhaps we should have debated over the 
worthlessness of Dunni, the sals,, or the chances of a little cold-weather 
expedition, or the wisdom of retaining a fresh chaprassi — some intimate 
friend of Kadir Baksh. But now I have no horses and no chaprassisj and this 
smutty-faced girl glares at me across the room as though she expected I was 
going to eat her. 

She must have a soul of her own — a life of her own — and perhaps a 
few amusements. I can’t get at these things. She says: “Ho, yuss,” and “Ho, 
no,” and if I hadn’t heard her chattering to the lift-boy on the stairs I should 
think that her education stopped at these two phrases. Now, I knew all about 
Kadir Baksh, his hopes and his savings — his experiences in the past, and 
the health of the little ones. He was a man — a human man remarkably like 
myself, and he knew that as well as I. A housemaid is of course not a man, 
but she might at least be a woman. My wanderings about this amazing 
heathen city have brought me into contact with very many English mem 
sahibs who seem to be eaten up with the fear of letting their servants get 
“above their position,” or “presume,” or do something which would shake 
the foundations of the four-mile cab radius. They seem to carry on a sort of 
cat-and-mouse war when the husband is at office and they have nothing 
much to do. Later, at places where their friends assemble, they recount the 
campaign, and the other women purr approvingly and say: “You did quite 
right, my dear. It is evident that she forgets her place.” 

All this is edifying tothe stranger, and gives him a great idea of the 
dignity that has to be bolstered and buttressed, eight hours of the twenty- 
four, against the incendiary attacks of an eighteen-pound including-beer- 
money sleeps-in-a-garret-at-the-top-of-the-house servant-girl. There is a 
fine-crusted, slave-holding instinct in the hearts of a good many 
deepbosomed matrons — a “throw back” to the times when we trafficked in 
black ivory. At tea-tables and places where they eat muffins it is called 
dignity. Now, your Kadir Baksh or my Kadir Baksh, who is a downtrodden 
and oppressed heathen (the young gentlemen who bullyrag white women 


assure me that we are in the habit of kicking our dependents and beating 
them with umbrellas daily), would ask for his chits, and probably say 
something sarcastic ere he drifted out of the compound gate, if you nagged 
or worried his noble self. He does not know much about the meaner forms 
of dignity, but he is entirely sound on the subject of izzat; and the fact of his 
cracking an azure and Oriental jest with you in the privacy of your 
dressing-room, or seeing you at your incoherent worst when you have an 
attack of fever, does not in the least affect his general deportment in public, 
where he knows that the honour of his sahib is his own honour, and dons a 
new kummerbund on the strength of it. 

I have tried to deal with those housemaids in every possible way. To sling 
a blunt “Annie” or “Mary” or “Jane” at a girl whose only fault is that she is 
a heavy-handed incompetent, strikes me as rather an insult, seeing that the 
girl may have a brother, and that if you had a sister who was a servant you 
would object to her being howled at upstairs and downstairs by her given 
name. But only ladies’ maids are entitled to their surnames. They are not 
nice people as a caste, and they regard the housemaids as the chamar 
regards the mehter. Consequently, I have to call these girls by their 
Christian names, and cock my feet up on a chair when they are cleaning the 
grate, and pass them in the halls in the morning as though they didn’t exist. 
Now, the morning salutation of your Kadir Baksh or my Kadir is a 
performance which Turveydrop might envy. These persons don’t 
understand a nod; they think it as bad as a wink, I believe. Respect and 
courtesy are lost upon them, and I suppose I must gather my dressing-gown 
into a tail and swear at them in the bloodless voice affected by the British 
female who — have I mentioned this? — is a highly composite heathen 
when she comes in contact with her sister clay downstairs. 

The softer methods lay one open to harder suspicions. Not long ago there 
was trouble among my shirts. I fancied buttons grew on neck-bands. Kadir 
Baksh and the durzie encouraged me in the belief. When the lead- coloured 
linen (they cannot wash, by the way, in this stronghold of infidels) shed its 
buttons 1 cast about for a means of renewal. There was a housemaid, and 
she was not very ugly, and I thought she could sew. I knew I could not. 
Therefore I strove to ingratiate myself with her, believing that a little 
interest, combined with a little capital, would fix those buttons more firmly 
than anything else. Subsequently, and after an interval — the buttons were 
dropping like autumn leaves — I kissed her. The buttons were attached at 
once. So, unluckily, was the housemaid, for I gathered that she looked 
forward to a lifetime of shirt- sewing in an official capacity, and my 


Revenue Board contemplated no additional establishment. My shirts are 
buttonsome, but my character is blasted. Oh, I wish I had Kadir Baksh! 

This is only the first instalment of my troubles. The heathen in these parts 
do not understand me; so if you will allow I will come to you for sympathy 
from time to time. I am a child of calamity. 


THE NEW DISPENSATION — II 


WRITING of Kadir Baksh so wrought up my feelings that I could not rest 
till I had at least made an attempt to get a budli of some sort. The black man 
is essential to my comfort. I fancied I might in this city of barbarism catch a 
brokendown native strayed from his home and friends, who would be my 
friend and humble pardner — the sort of man, y’ know, who wTould sleep 
on a rug somewhere near my chambers (I have forty things to tell you about 
chambers, but they come later), and generally look after my things. In the 
intervals of labour I would talk to him in his own tongue, and we would go 
abroad together and explore London. 

Do you know the Albert Docks? The British-India steamers go thence to 
the sunshine. They sometimes leave a lascar or two on the wharf, and, in 
fact, the general tone of the population thereabouts is brown and umber. I 
was in no case to be particular. Anything dusky would do for me, so long as 
it could talk Hindustani and sew buttons. I went to the docks and walked 
about generally among the railway lines and packing-cases, till I found a 
man selling tooth-combs, which is not a paying trade. He was ragged even 
to furriness, and very unwashed. But he came from the East. “What are 
you?” I said, and the look of the missionary that steals over me in moments 
of agitation deluded that tooth-comb man into answering, “Sar, I am native 
ki-li- sti-an,” but he put five more syllables into the last word. 

There is no Christianity in the docks worth a tooth-comb. “I don’t want 
your beliefs. I want your jat” said I. 

“I am Tamil,” said he, “and my name is Ramasawmy.” 

It was an awful thing to lower oneself to the level of a Colonel of the 
Madras Army, and come down to being tended by a Rama- sawmy; but 
beggars cannot be choosers. I pointed out to him that the tooth-comb trade 
was a thing lightly to be dropped and taken up. He might injure his health 
by a washing, but he could not much hurt his prospects by coming along 
with me and trying his hand at bearer’s work. “Could he work?” Oh, yes, he 
didn’t mind work. He had been a servant in his time. Several servants, in 


fact. 
“Could he wash himself?” 
“Ye-es,” he might do that if I gave him a coat — a thick coat — 


afterwards, and especially took care of the tooth-combs, for they were his 
little all. 
“Had he any character of any kind?’” 


He thought for a minute and then said cheerfully: “Not a little dam.” 
Thereat I loved him, because a man who can speak the truth in minor 
matters may be trusted with important things, such as shirts. 

We went home together till we struck a public bath, mercifully divided 
into three classes. 

I got him to go into the third without much difficulty. When he came out 
he was in the way of cleanliness, and before he had time to expostulate I ran 
him into the second. Into the first he would not go till I had bought him a 
cheap ulster. He came out almost clean. That cost me three shillings 
altogether. The ulster was half a sovereign, and some other clothes were 
thirty shillings. Even these things could not hide from me that he looked an 
unusually villainous creature. 

At the chambers the trouble began. The people in charge had race 
prejudices very strongly, and I had to point out that he was a civilised native 
Christian anxious to improve his English — it was fluent but unchastened 
— before they would give him some sort of a crib to lie down in. The 
housemaids called him the Camel. I introduced him as “the Tamil,” but they 
knew nothing of the ethnological subdivisions of India. They called him 
“that there beastly camel,” and I saw by the light in his eye he understood 
only too well. 

Coming up the staircase he confided to me his views about the 
housemaids. He had lived at the docks too long. I said they weren’t. He said 
they were. 

Then I showed him his duties, and he stood long in thought before the 
wardrobe. He evidently knew more than a little of the work, but whenever 
he came to a more than unusually dilapidated garment, he said: “No good 
for you, I take”; and he took. Then he put all the buttons on in the smoking 
of a pipe, and asked if there was anything else. I weakly said “No.” He said: 
“Good-bye,” and faded out of the house. The housekeeper of the chambers 
said he would never return. 

But he did. At three in the moming home he came, and, naturally, 
possessing no latchkey, rang the bell. A policeman interfered, taking him 
for a burglar, and I was roused by the racket. I explained he was my servant, 
and the policeman said: “He do swear wonderful. “Tain’t any language. I 
know most of it, but some I’ve heard at Poplar.” Then I dragged the Camel 
upstairs. He was quite sober, and said he had been waiting at the docks. He 
must wait at the docks every time a British-India steamer came in. A lascar 
on the Bewah had stabbed him in the side three voyages ago, and he was 
waiting for his man. “Maybe he have died,” he said; “but if he have not 


died I catch him and cut his liver out.” Then he curled himself up on the 
mat, and slept as noiselessly as a child. 

Next morning he inspected the humble breakfast bloater, which did not 
meet with his approval, for he instantly cut it in two pieces, fried it with 
butter, dusted it with pepper, and miraculously made of it a dish fit for a 
king. When the shock-headed boy came to take away the breakfast things, 
he counted every piece of crockery into his quaking hand and said: “If you 
break one dam thing I cut your dam liver out and fly him with butter.” 
Consequently, the housemaids said they were not going to clean the rooms 
as long as the Camel abode within. The Camel put his head out of the door 
and said they need not. He cleaned the rooms with his own hand and 
without noise, filled my pipe, made the bed, filled a pipe for himself, and 
sat down on the hearth-rug while I worked. When thought carried him away 
to the lascar of the Bewahj he would brandish the poker or take out his 
knife and whet it on the brickwork of the grate. It was a soothing sound to 
work to. At one o’clock he said that the Chyebassa would be in, and he 
must go. He demanded no money, saw that my tiffin was served, and fled. 
He returned at six o’clock singing a hymn. A lascar on the Chyebassa had 
told him that the Rewah was due in four days, and that his friend was not 
dead, but ripe for the knife. That night he got very drunk while I was out, 
and frightened the housemaids. All the chambers were in an uproar, but he 
crawled out of the skylight on the roof, and sat there till I came home. 

In the dawn he was very penitent. He had misarranged his drink: the 
original intention being to sleep it off on my hearth-rug, but a housemaid 
had invited a friend up to the chambers to look at him, and the whispered 
comments and giggles made him angry. All next day he was restless but 
attentive. He urged me to fly to foreign shores, and take him with me. When 
other inducements failed, he reiterated that he was a “native ki-lis-ti-an,” 
and whetted his knife more furiously than ever. “You do not like this place. 
I do not like this place. Let us travel dam quick. Let us go on the sea. I cook 
blotters.” I told him this was impossible, but that if he stayed in my service 
we might later go abroad and enjoy ourselves. 

But he would not rest and sleep on the rug and tend my shirts. On the 
morning of the Bewalis arrival he went away, and from his absence I 
fancied he had fallen into the hands of the law. But at midnight he came 
back, weak and husky. 

“Have got him,” said he simply, and dragged his ulster down from the 
wall, wrapping it very tightly round him. “Now I go ‘way.” 

He went into the bedroom, and began counting over the tale of the 


week’s wash, the boots, and so forth. “All right,” he called into the other 
room. Then came in to say good-bye, walking slowly. 

“What’s your name, marshter?” said he. I told him. He bowed and 
descended the staircase painfully. I had not paid him a penny, and since he 
did not ask for it, counted on his returning at least for wages. 

It was not till next morning that I found big dark drops on most of my 
clean shirts, and the housemaid complained of a trail of blood all down the 
staircase. 

“The Camel” had received payment in full from other hands than mine. 


THE LAST OF THE STORIES 


Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better than, that a man should rejoice in his own works; for that is his portion. 


— Ecc. iii, 22. 


“KENCH with a long hand, lazy 1/t one,” I said to the punkah coolie. 

“But I am tired,” said the coolie. 

“Then go to Jehannum and get another man to pull,” I replied, which was 
rude and, when you come to think of it, unnecessary. 

“Happy thought — go to Jehannum!” said a voice at my elbow. I turned 
and saw, seated on the edge of my bed, a large and luminous Devil. “I’m 
not afraid,” I said. “You’re an illusion bred by too much tobacco and not 
enough sleep. If I look at you steadily for a minute you will disappear. You 
are an ignis fatuus “Fatuous yourself!” answered the Devil blandly. “Do 
you mean to say you don’t know meV He shrivelled up to the size of a blob 
of sediment on the end of a pen, and I recognised my old friend the Devil of 
Discontent, who lived in the bottom of the inkpot, but emerges half a day 
after each story has been printed with a host of useless suggestions for its 
betterment. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” I said. “You’re not due till next week. Get back to 
your inkpot.” 

“Hush!” said the Devil. “I have an idea.” 

“Too late, as usual. I know your ways.” 

“No. It’s a perfectly practicable one. Your swearing at the coolie 
suggested it. Did you ever hear of a man called Dante — charmin’ fellow, 
friend o’ mine?” 

“‘Dante once prepared to paint a picture,’ I quoted. 

“Yes. I inspired that notion — but never mind. Are you willing to play 
Dante to my Virgil? I can’t guarantee a nine-circle Inferno, any more than 
you can turn out a cantoed epic, but there’s absolutely no risk and — it will 
run to three columns at least.” 

“But what sort of Hell do you own?” I said. “I fancied your operations 
were mostly above ground. You have no jurisdiction over the dead. 

“Sainted Leopardi!” rapped the Devil, resuming natural size. “Is that all 
you know? I’m proprietor of one of the largest Hells in existence — the 
Limbo of Lost Endeavor, where the souls of all the Characters go.” 

“Characters? What Characters?” 

“All the characters that are drawn in books, painted in novels, sketched in 


magazine articles, thumb-nailed in feuilletons or in any way created by 
anybody and everybody who has had the fortune or misfortune to put his or 
her writings into print.” 

“That sounds like a quotation from a prospectus. What do you herd 
Characters for? Aren’t there enough souls in the Universe?” 

“Who possess souls and who do not? For aught you can prove, man may 
be soulless and the creatures he writes about immortal. Anyhow, about a 
hundred years after printing became an established nuisance, the loose 
Characters used to blow about interplanetary space in legions which 
interfered with traffic. So they were collected, and their charge became 
mine by right. Would you care to see them? Your own tire there.” 

“That decides me. But is it hotter than Northern India?” 

“On my Devildom, no. Put your arms round my neck and sit tight. I’m 
going to dive!” 

He plunged from the bed headfirst into the floor. There was a smell of j 
ail-durrie and damp earth; and then fell the black darkness of night. 
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We stood before a door in a topless wall, from the further side of which 
came faintly the roar of infernal fires. 

“But you said there was no danger!” I cried in an extremity of terror. 

“No more there is,” said the Devil. “That’s only the Furnace of First 
Edition. Will you go on? No other human being has set foot here in the 
flesh. Let me bring the door to your notice. Pretty design, isn’t it? A joke of 
the Master’s.” 

I shuddered, for the door was nothing more than a coffin, the backboard 
knocked out, set on end in the thickness of the wall. As I hesitated, the 
silence of space was cut by a sharp, shrill whistle, like that of a live shell, 
which rapidly grew louder and louder. “Get away from the door,” said the 
Devil of Discontent quickly. “Here’s a soul coming to its place.” I took 
refuge under the broad vans of the Devil’s wings. The whistle rose to an 
ear- splitting shriek and a naked soul flashed past me. 

“Always the same,” said the Devil quietly. “These little writers are so 
anxious to reach their reward. H’m, I don’t think he likes his’n, though.” A 
yell of despair reached my ears and I shuddered afresh. “Who was he?” I 
asked. “Hack-writer for a pomographic firm in Belgium, exporting to 
London, you’ll understand presently — and now we’ll go in,” said the 
Devil. “I must apologise for that creature’s rudeness. He should have 


stopped at the distance-signal for line-clear. You can hear the souls 
whistling there now.” 

“Are they the souls of men?” I whispered. 

“Yes — writer-men. That’s why they are so shrill and querulous. 
Welcome to the Limbo of Lost Endeavour!” 

They passed into a domed hall, more vast than visions could embrace, 
crowded to its limit by men, women and children. Round the eye of the 
dome ran, a flickering fire, that terrible quotation from Job: “Oh, that mine 
enemy had written a book!” 

“Neat, isn’t it?” said the Devil, following my glance. “Another joke of 
the Master’s. Man of Us, y’ know. In the old days we used to put the 
Characters into a disused circle of Dante’s Inferno, but they grew 
overcrowded. So Balzac and Theophile Gautier were commissioned to 
write up this building. It took them three years to complete, and is one of 
the finest under earth. Don’t attempt to describe it unless you are quite sure 
you are equal to Balzac and Gautier in collaboration. ‘Look at the crowds 
and tell me what you think of them.” 

I looked long and earnestly, and saw that many of the multitude were 
cripples. They walked on their heels or their toes, or with a list to the right 
or left. A few of them possessed odd eyes and parti-coloured hair; more 
threw themselves into absurd and impossible attitudes; and every fourth 
woman seemed to be weeping. 

“Who are these?” I said. 

“Mainly the population of three-volume novels that never reach the six- 
shilling stage. See that beautiful girl with one grey eye and one brown, and 
the black and yellow hair? Let her be an awful warning to you how you 
correct your proofs. She was created by a careless writer a month ago, and 
he changed all colours in the second volume. So she came here as you see 
her. There will be trouble when she meets her author. He can’t alter her 
now, and she says she’ ll accept no apology.” 

“But when will she meet her author?” 

“Not in my department. Do you notice a general air of expectancy among 
all the Characters? They are waiting for their authors. Look! .That explains 
the system better than I can.” 

A lovely maiden, at whose feet I would willingly have fallen and 
worshipped, detached herself from the crowd and hastened to the door 
through which I had just come. There was a prolonged whistle without, a 
soul dashed through the coffin and fell upon her neck. The girl with the 
parti-coloured hair eyed the couple enviously as they departed arm in arm 


to the other side of the hall. 

“That man,” said the Devil, “wrote one magazine story, of twenty-four 
pages, ten years ago when he was desperately in love with a flesh and blood 
woman. He put all his heart into the work, and created the girl you have just 
seen. The flesh and blood woman married some one else and died — it’s a 
way they have — but the man has this girl for his very own, and she will 
everlastingly grow sweeter.” 

“Then the Characters are independent?” 

“Slightly! Have you never known one of your Characters — even yours 
— get beyond control as soon as they are made?” 

“That’s true. Where are those two happy creatures going?” 

“To the Levels. You’ve heard of authors finding their levels? We keep all 
the Levels here. As each writer enters, he picks up his Characters, or they 
pick him up, as the case may be, and to the Levels he goes.” 

“T should like to see” 

“So you shall, when you come through that door a second time — 
whistling. I can’t take you there now.” 

“Do you keep only the Characters of living scribblers in this hall?” 

“We should be crowded out if we didn’t draft them off somehow. Step 
this way and I’ll take you to the Master. One moment, though. There’s John 
Ridd with Lorna Doone, and there are Mr. Maliphant and the Bormalacks 
— clannish folk, those Besant Characters — don’t let the twins talk to you 
about Literature and Art. Come along. What’s here?” 

The white face of Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, broke through the press. 
“I wish to explain,” said he in a level voice, “that had I been consulted I 
should never have blown out my brains with the Duchess and all that Poker 
Flat lot. I wish to add that the only woman I ever loved was the wife of 
Brown of Calaveras.” He pressed his hand behind him suggestively. “All 
right, Mr. Oakhurst,” I said hastily; “I believe you.” “Kin you set it right?” 
he asked, dropping into the Doric of the Gulches. I caught a trigger’s cloth- 
muffled click. “Just heavens!” I groaned. “Must I be shot for the sake of 
another man’s Characters?” Oakhurst levelled his revolver at my head, but 
the weapon was struck up by the hand of Yuba Bill. “You durned fool!” said 
the stage-driver. “Hevn’t I told you no one but a blamed idiot shoots at sight 
now? Let the galoot go. You kin see by his eyes he’s no party to your 
matrimonial arrangements.” Oakhurst retired with an irreproachable bow, 
but in my haste to escape I fell over Caliban, his head in a melon and his 
tame ore under his arm. He spat like a wildcat. 

“Manners none, customs beastly,” said the Devil. “We’ll take the Bishop 


with us. They all respect the Bishop.” And the great Bishop Blougram 
joined us, calm and smiling, with the news, for my private ear, that Mr. 
Giga- dibs despised him no longer. 

We were arrested by a knot of semi-nude Bacchantes kissing a 
clergyman. The Bishop’s eyes twinkled, and I turned to the Devil for 
explanation. 

“That’s Robert Elsmere — what’s left of him,” said the Devil. “Those are 
French feuilleton women and scourings of the Opera Comique. He has been 
lecturing ‘em, and they don’t like it.” “He lectured me!” said the Bishop 
with a bland smile. “He has been a nuisance ever since he came here. By 
the Holy Law of Proportion, he had the audacity to talk to the Master! 
Called him a ‘pot-bellied barbarian,I That is why he is walking so stiffly 
now,” said the Devil. “Listen! Marie Pigeonnier is swearing deathless love 
to him. On my word, we ought to segregate the French characters entirely. 
By the way, your regiment came in very handy for Zola’s importations.” 

“My regiment?” I said. “How do you mean?” 

“You wrote something about the Tyneside Tail-Twisters, just enough to 
give the outline of the regiment, and of course it came down here — one 
thousand and eighty strong. I told it off in hollow squares to pen up the 
Rougon- Macquart series. There they are.” I looked and saw the Tyneside 
Tail-Twisters ringing an inferno of struggling, shouting, blaspheming men 
and women in the costumes of the Second Empire. Now and again the 
shadowy ranks brought down their butts on the toes of the crowd inside the 
square, and shrieks of pain followed. “You should have indicated your men 
more clearly; they are hardly up to their work,” said the Devil. “If the Zola 
tribe increase, I’m afraid I shall have to use up your two companies of the 
Black Tyrone and two of the Old Regiment.” 

“T am proud” I began. 

“Go slow,” said the Devil. “You won’t be half so proud in a little while, 
and I don’t think much of your regiments, anyway. But they are good 
enough to fight the French. Can you hear Coupeau raving in the left angle 
of the square? He used to run about the hall seeing pink snakes, till the 
children’s story-book Characters protested. Come along!” 

Never since Caxton pulled his first proof and made for the world a new 
and most terrible God of Labour had mortal man such an experience as 
mine when I followed the Devil of Discontent through the shifting crowds 
below the motto of the Dome. A few — a very few — of the faces were of 
old friends, but there were thousands whom I did not recognise. Men in 
every conceivable attire and of every possible nationality, deformed by 


intention, or the impotence of creation that could not create — blind, 
unclean, heroic, mad, sinking under the weight of remorse, or with eyes 
made splendid by the light of love and fixed endeavour; women fashioned 
in ignorance and mourning the errors of their creator, life and thought at 
variance with body and soul; perfect women such as walk rarely upon this 
earth, and horrors that were women only because they had not sufficient 
self-control to be fiends; little children, fair as the morning, who put their 
hands into mine and made most innocent confidences; loathsome, lank- 
haired infant-saints, curious as to the welfare of my soul, and delightfully 
mischievous boys, generalled by the irrepressible Tom Sawyer, who played 
among murderers, harlots, professional beauties, nuns, Italian bandits and 
politicians of state. 

The ordered peace of Arthur’s Court was broken up by the incursions of 
Mr. John Wellington Wells, and Dagonet, the jester, found that his antics 
drew no attention so long as the “dealer in magic and spells,” taking 
Tristram’s harp, sang patter-songs to the Round Table; while a Zulu Impi, 
headed by Allan Quatermain, wheeled and shouted in sham fight for the 
pleasure of Little Lord Fauntle- roy. Every century and every type was 
jumbled in the confusion of one colossal fancy- ball where all the characters 
were living their parts. 

“Aye, look long,” said the Devil. “You will never be able to describe it, 
and the next time you come you won’t have the chance. Look long, and 
look at” — Good’s passing with a maiden of the Zu-Vendi must have 
suggested the idea — ”look at their legs.” I looked, and for the second time 
noticed the lameness that seemed to be almost universal in the Limbo of 
Lost Endeavour. Brave men and stalwart to all appearance had one leg 
shorter than the other; some paced a few inches above the floor, never 
touching it, and others found the greatest difficulty in preserving their feet 
at all. The stiffness and laboured gait of these thousands was pitiful to 
witness. I was sorry for them. I told the Devil as much. 

“H’m,” said he reflectively, “that’s the world’s work. Rather cockeye, 
ain’t it? They do everything but stand on their feet. You could improve 
them, I suppose?” There was an unpleasant sneer in his tone, and I hastened 
to change the subject. 

“T’m tired of walking,” I said. “I want to see some of my own Characters, 
and go on to the Master, whoever he may be, afterwards.” 

“Reflect,” said the Devil. “Are you certain — do you know how many 
they be?” 

“No — but I want to see them. That’s what I came for.” 


“Very well. Don’t abuse me if you don’t like the view. There are one- 
and-fifty of your make up to date, and — it’s rather an appalling thing to be 
confronted with fifty-one children. However, here’s a special favourite of 
yours. Go and shake hands with her!” 

A limp-jointed, staring-eyed doll was hirp- ling towards me with a 
Strained smile of recognition. I felt that I knew her only too well — if 
indeed she were she. “Keep her off, Devil!” I cried, stepping back. “I never 
made that!” “ ‘She began to weep and she began to cry, Lord ha’ mercy on 
me, this is none of I!’ You’re very rude to — Mrs. Hauksbee, and she wants 
to speak to you,” said the Devil. My face must have betrayed my dismay, 
for the Devil went on soothingly: “That’s as she is, remember. I knczv you 
wouldn’t like it. Now what will you give if I make her as she ought to be? 
No, I don’t want your soul, thanks. I have it already, and many others of 
better quality. Will you, when you write your story, own that I am the best 
and greatest of all the Devils?” The doll was creeping nearer. “Yes,” I said 
hurriedly. “Anything you like. Only I can’t stand her in that state.” 

“You'll have to when you come next again. Look! No connection with 
Jekyll and Hyde!” The Devil pointed a lean and inky finger towards the 
doll, and lo! radiant, bewitching, with a smile of dainty malice, her high 
heels clicking on the floor like castanets, advanced Mrs. Hauksbee as I had 
imagined her in the beginning. 

“Ah!” she said. “You are here so soon? Not dead yet? That will come. 
Meantime, a thousand congratulations. And now, what do you think of 
me?” She put her hands on her hips, revealed a glimpse of the smallest foot 
in Simla and hummed: “ ‘Just look at that — just look at this! And then 
you’ll see I’m not amiss.’ “ 

“She’ll use exactly the same words when you meet her next time,” said 
the Devil warningly. “You dowered her with any amount of vanity, if you 
left out Excuse me a minute! PII fetch up the rest of your menagerie.” But I 
was looking at Mrs. Hauksbee. 

“Well?” she said. “Am I what you expected?” I forgot the Devil and all 
his works, forgot that this was not the woman I had made, and could only 
murmur rapturously: “By Jove! You are a beauty.” Then, incautiously: 
“And you stand on your feet.” “Good heavens!” said Mrs. Hauksbee. 
“Would you, at my time of life, have me stand on my head?” She folded her 
arms and looked me up and down. I was grinning imbecilely — the woman 
was so alive. “Talk,” I said absently; “I want to hear you talk.” “I am not 
used to being spoken to like a coolie,” she replied. “Never mind,” I said, 
“that may be for outsiders, but I made you and I’ve a right — ” 


“You have a right? You made me? My dear sir, if I didn’t know that we 
should bore each other so inextinguishably hereafter I should read you an 
hour’s lecture this instant. You made me! I suppose you will have the 
audacity to pretend that you understand me — - that you ever understood 
me. Oh, man, man — foolish man! If you only knew!” 

“Ts that the person who thinks he understands us, Loo?” drawled a voice 
at her elbow. The Devil had returned with a cloud of witnesses, and it was 
Mrs. Mallowe who was speaking. 

“T’ve touched ‘em all up,” said the Devil in an aside. “You couldn’t stand 
‘em raw. But don’t run away with the notion that they are your work. I 
show you what they ought to be. You must find out for yourself how to 
make ‘em so.” 

“Am I allowed to remodel the batch — up above?” I asked anxiously. 

“Litera scripta manet. That’s in the Delectus and Eternity.” He turned 
round to the semi-circle of Characters: “Ladies and gentlemen, who are all 
a great deal better than you should be by virtue of my power, let me 
introduce you to your maker. If you have anything to say to him, you can 
say it.” 

“What insolence!” said Mrs. Hauksbee between her teeth. “This isn’t a 
Peterhoff drawing-room. I haven’t the slightest intention of being leveed by 
this person. Polly, come here and we’ll watch the animals go by.” She and 
Mrs. Mallowe stood at my side. I turned crimson with shame, for it is an 
awful thing to see one’s Characters in the solid. 

“Wal,” said Gilead P. Beck as he passed, “I would not be you at this pre- 
Q\se moment of time, not for all the ile in the univarsal airth. No, sirr! I 
thought my dinner-party was soul- shatterin’, but it’s mush — mush and 
milk — to your circus. Let the good work go on!” 

I turned to the company and saw that they were men and women, 
standing upon their feet as folks should stand. Again I forgot the Devil, who 
stood apart and sneered. From the distant door of entry I could hear the 
whistle of arriving souls, from the semi-darkness at the end of the hall came 
the thunderous roar of the Furnace of First Edition, and everywhere the 
restless crowds of Characters muttered and rustled like windblown autumn 
leaves. But I looked upon my own people and was perfectly content as man 
could be. 

“T have seen you study a new dress with just such an expression of idiotic 
beatitude,” whispered Mrs. Mallowe to Mrs. Plauksbee. “Ilush!” said the 
latter. “He thinks he understands.” Then to me: “Please trot them out. 
Eternity is long enough in all conscience, but that is no reason for wasting 


it. Pro-ceed, or shall I call them up? Mrs. Vansuythen, Mr. Boult, Mrs. 
Boult, Captain Ivurrel and the Major!” The European population in 
Kashima in the Dosehri hills, the actors in the “Wayside Comedy, moved 
towards me; and I saw with delight that they were human. “So you wrote 
about us?” said Mrs. Boult. “About my confession to my husband and my 
hatred of that Vansuythen woman? Did you think that you understood? Are 
all men such fools?” “That woman is bad form,” said Mrs. Hauks- bee, “but 
she speaks the truth. I wonder what these soldiers have to say.” Gunner 
Barnabas and Private Shacklock stopped, saluted, and hoped I would take 
no offence if they gave it as their opinion that I had not “got them down 
quite right.” I gasped. 

A spurred Hussar succeeded, his wife on his arm. It was Captain Gadsby 
and Minnie, and close behind them swaggered Jack Maf- flin, the 
Brigadier-General in his arms. “Had the cheek to try to describe our life, 
had you?” said Gadsby carelessly. “Ha-hmm! S’pose he understood, 
Minnie?” Mrs. Gadsby raised her face to her husband and murmured: “I’m 
sure he didn’t, Pip,” while Poor Dear Mamma, still in her riding-habit, 
hissed: “I’m sure he didn’t understand me” And these also went their way. 

One after another they filed by — Trewinnard, the pet of his Department; 
Otis Yeere, lean and lanthorn-jawed; Crook O’ Neil and Bobby Wick arm in 
arm; Janki Meah, the blind miner in the Jimahari coal fields; Afzul Khan, 
the policeman; the murderous Pathan horse-dealer, Durga Dass; the bunnia, 
Boh Da Thone; the dacoit, Dana Da, weaver of false magic; the Leander of 
the Barhwi ford; Peg Barney, drunk as a coot; Mrs. Delville, the dowd; 
Dinah Shadd, large, red-cheeked and resolute; Simmons, Slane and Losson; 
Georgie Porgie and his Burmese helpmate; a shadow in a high collar, who 
was all that I had ever indicated of the Hawley Boy — the nameless men 
and women who had trod the Hill of Illusion and lived in the Tents of 
Kedar, and last, His Majesty the King. 

Each one in passing told me the same tale, and the burden thereof was: 
“You did not understand.” My heart turned sick within me. “Where’s Wee 
Willie Winkie?” I shouted. “Little children don’t lie.” 

A clatter of pony’s feet followed, and the child appeared, habited as on 
the day he rode into Afghan territory to warn Coppy’s love against the “bad 
men.” “I’ve been playing,” he sobbed, “playing on ve Levels wiv 
Jackanapes and Lollo, an’ he says I’m only just borrowed. I’m isn’t 
borrowed. I’m Willie Wi-inkie! Vere’s Coppy?” 

“*Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,’ “ whispered the Devil, who 
had drawn nearer. “You know the rest of the proverb. Don’t look as if you 


were going to be shot in the morning! Here are the last of your gang.” 

I turned despairingly to the Three Musketeers, dearest of all my children 
to me — to Privates Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd. Surely the Three 
would not turn against me as the others had done! I shook hands with 
Mulvaney. “Terence, how goes? Are you going to make fun of me, too?” “ 
‘Tis not for me to make fun av you, sorr,” said the Irishman, “knowin’ as I 
du know, fwat good friends we’ve been for the matter av three years.” 

“Fower,” said Ortheris,” ‘twas in the Helan- thami barricks, H block, we 
was become acquaint, an’ ‘ere’s thankin’ you kindly for all the beer we’ve 
drunk twix’ that and now.” 

“Four ut is, then,” said Mulvaney. “He an’ 

Dinah Shadd are your friends, but” He stood uneasily. 

“But what?” I said. 

“Savin’ your presence, sorr, an’ it’s more than onwillin’ I am to be hurtin’ 
you; you did not ondersthand. On my sowl an’ honour, sorr, you did not 
ondersthand. Come along, you two.” 

But Ortheris stayed for a moment to whisper: “It’s Gawd’s own trewth, 
but there’s this ‘ere to think. “Tain’t the bloomin’ belt that’s wrong, as Peg 
Barney sez, when he’s up for bein’ dirty on p’rade. “Tain’t the bloomin’ 
belt, sir; it’s the bloomin’ pipeclay.” Ere I could seek an explanation he had 
joined his companions. 

“For a private soldier, a singularly shrewd man,” said Mrs. Hauksbee, 
and she repeated Ortheris’s words. The last drop filled my cup, and I am 
ashamed to say that I bade her be quiet in a wholly unjustifiable tone. I was 
rewarded by what would have been a notable lecture on propriety, had I not 
said to the Devil: “Change that woman to a d — d doll again! Change ‘em 
all back as they were — as they are. I’m sick of them.” 

“Poor wretch!” said the Devil of Discontent very quietly. “They are 
changed.” 

The reproof died on Mrs. Hauksbee’s lips, and she moved away 
marionette-fashion, Mrs. Mallowe trailing after her. I hastened after the 
remainder of the Characters, and they were changed indeed — even as the 
Devil had said, who kept at my side. 

They limped and stuttered and staggered and mouthed and staggered 
round me, till I could endure no more. 

“So I am the master of this idiotic puppet- show, am I?” I said bitterly, 
watching Mulvaney trying to come to attention by spasms. 

“In saecula saeculorum” said the Devil, bowing his head; “and you 
needn’t kick, my dear fellow, because they will concern no one but yourself 


by the time you whistle up to the door. Stop reviling me and uncover. 
Here’s the Master!” 

Uncover! I would have dropped on my knees, had not the Devil 
prevented me, at sight of the portly form of Maitre Francois Rabelais, some 
time Cure of Meudon. lie wore a smoke-stained apron of the colours of 
Gargan- tua. I made a sign which was duly returned. “An Entered 
Apprentice in difficulties with his rough ashlar, Worshipful Sir,” explained 
the Devil. I was too angry to speak. 

Said the Master, rubbing his chin: “Are those things yours?” “Even so, 
Worshipful Sir,” I muttered, praying inwardly that the Characters would at 
least keep quiet while the Master was near. He touched one or two 
thoughtfully, put his hand upon my shoulder and started: “By the Great 
Bells of Notre Dame, you are in the flesh — the warm flesh! — the flesh I 
quitted so long — ah, so long! And you fret and behave unseemly because 
of these shadows! Listen now! I, even I, would give my Three, Panurge, 
Gargantua and Panta- gruel, for one little hour of the life that is in you. And 
I am the Master!” 

But the words gave me no comfort. I could hear Mrs. Mallowe’s joints 
cracking — or it might have been merely her stays. 


“Worshipful Sir, he will not believe that,” said the Devil. “Who live by 
shadows lust for shadows. Tell him something more to his need.” 

The Master grunted contemptuously: “And he is flesh and blood! Know 
this, then. The First Law is to make them stand upon their feet, and the 
Second is to make them stand upon their feet, and the Third is to make them 
stand upon their feet. But, for all that, Trajan is a fisher of frogs.” He passed 
on, and I could hear him say to himself: “One hour — one minute — of life 
in the flesh, and I would sell the Great Perhaps thrice over!” 

“Well,” said the Devil, “you’ve made the Master angry, seen about all 
there is to be seen, except the Furnace of First Edition, and, as the Master is 
in charge of that, I should avoid it. Now you’d better go. You know what 
you ought to do?” 

“T don’t need all Hell” 

“Pardon me. Better men than you have called this Paradise.” 

“All Hell, I said, and the Master to tell me what I knew before. What I 
want to know is how?” “Go and find out,” said the Devil. We turned to the 
door, and I was aware that my Characters had grouped themselves at the 
exit. “They are going to give you an ovation. Think o’ that, now!” said the 
Devil. I shuddered and dropped my eyes, while one-and-fifty voices broke 


into a wailing song, whereof the words, so far as I recollect, ran: 

But we brought forth and reared in hours Of change, alarm, surprise. 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours — What leisure to grow wise? 

I ran the gauntlet, narrowly missed collision with an impetuous soul (I 
hoped he liked his Characters when he met them), and flung free into the 
night, where I should have knocked my head against the stars. But the Devil 
caught me. 
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The brain-fever bird was fluting across the grey, dewy lawn, and the 
punkah had stopped again. “Go to Jehannum and get another man to pull,” I 
said drowsily. “Exactly,” said a voice from the inkpot. 

Now the proof that this story is absolutely true lies in the fact that there 
will be no other to follow it. 


THE END 
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Published in 1910, this historical fantasy book is a sequel to Puck of Pook’s 
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A CHARM 


Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath — 
Not the great nor well-bespoke, 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation. 
Lay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart! 


It shall sweeten and make whole 
Fevered breath and festered soul; 

It shall mightily restrain 

Over-busy hand and brain; 

it shall ease thy mortal strife 

‘Gainst the immortal woe of life, 

Till thyself restored shall prove 

By what grace the Heavens do move. 


Take of English flowers these — 
Spring’s full-faced primroses, 
Summer’s wild wide-hearted rose, 
Autumn’s wall-flower of the close, 
And, thy darkness to illume, 
Winter’s bee-thronged ivy-bloom. 
Seek and serve them where they bide 
From Candlemas to Christmas-tide, 
For these simples used aright 

Shall restore a failing sight. 


These shall cleanse and purify 
Webbed and inward-turning eye; 
These shall show thee treasure hid, 
Thy familiar fields amid, 

At thy threshold, on thy hearth, 


Or about thy daily path; 
And reveal (which is thy need) 
Every man a King indeed! 


INTRODUCTION 


Once upon a time, Dan and Una, brother and sister, living in the English 
country, had the good fortune to meet with Puck, alias Robin Goodfellow, 
alias Nick o’ Lincoln, alias Lob-lie-by-the-Fire, the last survivor in England 
of those whom mortals call Fairies. Their proper name, of course, is ‘The 
People of the Hills’. This Puck, by means of the magic of Oak, Ash, and 
Thorn, gave the children power 

To see what they should see and hear what they should hear, 

Though it should have happened three thousand year. 

The result was that from time to time, and in different places on the farm 
and in the fields and in the country about, they saw and talked to some 
rather interesting people. One of these, for instance, was a Knight of the 
Norman Conquest, another a young Centurion of a Roman Legion stationed 
in England, another a builder and decorator of King Henry VII’s time; and 
so on and so forth; as I have tried to explain in a book called PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 

A year or so later, the children met Puck once more, and though they 
were then older and wiser, and wore boots regularly instead of going 
barefooted when they got the chance, Puck was as kind to them as ever, and 
introduced them to more people of the old days. 

He was careful, of course, to take away their memory of their walks and 
conversations afterwards, but otherwise he did not interfere; and Dan and 
Una would find the strangest sort of persons in their gardens or woods. 

In the stories that follow I am trying to tell something about those people. 


COLD IRON 


When Dan and Una had arranged to go out before breakfast, they did not 
remember that it was Midsummer Morning. They only wanted to see the 
otter which, old Hobden said, had been fishing their brook for weeks; and 
early morning was the time to surprise him. As they tiptoed out of the house 
into the wonderful stillness, the church clock struck five. Dan took a few 
steps across the dew-blobbed lawn, and looked at his black footprints. 

‘I think we ought to be kind to our poor boots,’ he said. ‘They’ll get 
horrid wet.’ 

It was their first summer in boots, and they hated them, so they took them 
off, and slung them round their necks, and paddled joyfully over the 
dripping turf where the shadows lay the wrong way, like evening in the 
East. The sun was well up and warm, but by the brook the last of the night 
mist still fumed off the water. They picked up the chain of otter’s footprints 
on the mud, and followed it from the bank, between the weeds and the 
drenched mowing, while the birds shouted with surprise. Then the track left 
the brook and became a smear, as though a log had been dragged along. 

They traced it into Three Cows meadow, over the mill-sluice to the 
Forge, round Hobden’s garden, and then up the slope till it ran out on the 
short turf and fern of Pook’s Hill, and they heard the cock-pheasants 
crowing in the woods behind them. 

‘No use!’ said Dan, questing like a puzzled hound. ‘The dew’s drying off, 
and old Hobden says otters’! travel for miles.’ 

‘I’m sure we’ve travelled miles.’ Una fanned herself with her hat. ‘How 
still it is! It’s going to be a regular roaster.’ She looked down the valley, 
where no chimney yet smoked. 

‘Hobden’s up!’ Dan pointed to the open door of the Forge cottage. ‘What 
d’you suppose he has for breakfast?’ ‘One of them. He says they eat good 
all times of the year,’ Una jerked her head at some stately pheasants going 
down to the brook for a drink. 

A few steps farther on a fox broke almost under their bare feet, yapped, 
and trotted off. 

‘Ah, Mus’ Reynolds — Mus’ Reynolds’ — Dan was quoting from old 
Hobden, — ’if I knowed all you knowed, I’d know something.’ [See ‘The 
Winged Hats’ in PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. ] 

I say, — Una lowered her voice — ’you know that funny feeling of 
things having happened before. I felt it when you said “Mus’ Reynolds.” ‘ 


‘So did I,’ Dan began. ‘What is it?’ 

They faced each other, stammering with excitement. 

‘Wait a shake! Pll remember in a minute. Wasn’t it something about a 
fox — last year? Oh, I nearly had it then!’ Dan cried. 

‘Be quiet!’ said Una, prancing excitedly. “There was something happened 
before we met the fox last year. Hills! Broken Hills — the play at the 
theatre — see what you see — ’ 

‘I remember now,’ Dan shouted. ‘It’s as plain as the nose on your face — 
Pook’s Hill — Puck’s Hill — Puck!’ 

‘I remember, too,’ said Una. ‘And it’s Midsummer Day again!’ The 
young fern on a knoll rustled, and Puck walked out, chewing a green- 
topped rush. 

‘Good Midsummer Morning to you! Here’s a happy meeting,’ said he. 
They shook hands all round, and asked questions. 

“You’ve wintered well,’ he said after a while, and looked them up and 
down. ‘Nothing much wrong with you, seemingly.’ 

‘They’ve put us into boots,’ said Una. ‘Look at my feet — they’re all 
pale white, and my toes are squidged together awfully.’ 

“Yes — boots make a difference.’ Puck wriggled his brown, square, hairy 
foot, and cropped a dandelion flower between the big toe and the next. 

‘I could do that — last year,’ Dan said dismally, as he tried and failed. 
‘And boots simply ruin one’s climbing.’ 

‘There must be some advantage to them, I suppose,’said Puck, or folk 
wouldn’t wear them. Shall we come this way?’ They sauntered along side 
by side till they reached the gate at the far end of the hillside. Here they 
halted just like cattle, and let the sun warm their backs while they listened 
to the flies in the wood. 

‘Little Lindens is awake,’ said Una, as she hung with her chin on the top 
rail. ‘See the chimney smoke?’ 

‘Today’s Thursday, isn’t it?’ Puck turned to look at the old pink 
farmhouse across the little valley. ‘Mrs Vincey’s baking day. Bread should 
rise well this weather.’ He yawned, and that set them both yawning. 

The bracken about rustled and ticked and shook in every direction. They 
felt that little crowds were stealing past. 

‘Doesn’t that sound like — er — the People of the Hills?’said Una. 

‘It’s the birds and wild things drawing up to the woods before people get 
about,’ said Puck, as though he were Ridley the keeper. 

‘Oh, we know that. I only said it sounded like.’ 

‘As I remember ‘em, the People of the Hills used to make more noise. 


They’d settle down for the day rather like small birds settling down for the 
night. But that was in the days when they carried the high hand. Oh, me! 
The deeds that I’ve had act and part in, you’d scarcely believe!’ 

‘T like that!’ said Dan. ‘After all you told us last year, too!’ 

‘Only, the minute you went away, you made us forget everything,’ said 
Una. 

Puck laughed and shook his head. ‘I shall this year, too. I’ve given you 
seizin of Old England, and I’ve taken away your Doubt and Fear, but your 
memory and remembrance between whiles I’ll keep where old Billy Trott 
kept his night-lines — and that’s where he could draw ‘em up and hide ‘em 
at need. Does that suit?’ He twinkled mischievously. 

‘It’s got to suit,’said Una, and laughed. ‘We Can’t magic back at you.’ 
She folded her arms and leaned against the gate. ‘Suppose, now, you 
wanted to magic me into something — an otter? Could you?’ 

‘Not with those boots round your neck.’ ‘Pll take them off.’ She threw 
them on the turf. Dan’s followed immediately. ‘Now!’ she said. 

‘Less than ever now you’ve trusted me. Where there’s true faith, there’s 
no call for magic.’ Puck’s slow smile broadened all over his face. 

‘But what have boots to do with it?’ said Una, perching on the gate. 

‘There’s Cold Iron in them,’ said Puck, and settled beside her. ‘Nails in 
the soles, I mean. It makes a difference.’ 

‘How?’ ‘Can’t you feel it does? You wouldn’t like to go back to bare feet 
again, same as last year, would you? Not really?’ 

‘No-o. I suppose I shouldn’t — not for always. I’m growing up, you 
know,’ said Una. 

‘But you told us last year, in the Long Slip — at the theatre — that you 
didn’t mind Cold Iron,’said Dan. 

‘I don’t; but folks in housen, as the People of the Hills call them, must be 
ruled by Cold Iron. Folk in housen are born on the near side of Cold Iron — 
there’s iron ‘in every man’s house, isn’t there? They handle Cold Iron every 
day of their lives, and their fortune’s made or spoilt by Cold Iron in some 
shape or other. That’s how it goes with Flesh and Blood, and one can’t 
prevent it.’ 

‘I don’t quite see. How do you mean?’said Dan. 

‘It would take me some time to tell you.’ 

‘Oh, it’s ever so long to breakfast,’ said Dan. ‘We looked in the larder 
before we came out.’ He unpocketed one big hunk of bread and Una 
another, which they shared with Puck. 

‘That’s Little Lindens’ baking,’ he said, as his white teeth sunk in it. ‘I 


know Mrs Vincey’s hand.’ He ate with a slow sideways thrust and grind, 
just like old Hobden, and, like Hobden, hardly dropped a crumb. The sun 
flashed on Little Lindens’ windows, and the cloudless sky grew stiller and 
hotter in the valley. 

‘AH — Cold Iron,’ he said at last to the impatient children. ‘Folk in 
housen, as the People of the Hills say, grow careless about Cold Iron. 
They’ ll nail the Horseshoe over the front door, and forget to put it over the 
back. Then, some time or other, the People of the Hills slip in, find the 
cradle-babe in the corner, and — ’ 

‘Oh, I know. Steal it and leave a changeling,’Una cried. 

‘No,’ said Puck firmly. ‘All that talk of changelings is people’s excuse for 
their own neglect. Never believe ‘em. I’d whip ‘em at the cart-tail through 
three parishes if I had my way.’ 

‘But they don’t do it now,’ said Una. 

‘Whip, or neglect children? Umm! Some folks and some fields never 
alter. But the People of the Hills didn’t work any changeling tricks. They’d 
tiptoe in and whisper and weave round the cradle-babe in the chimney- 
corner — a fag-end of a charm here, or half a spell there — like kettles 
singing; but when the babe’s mind came to bud out afterwards, it would act 
differently from other people in its station. That’s no advantage to man or 
maid. So I wouldn’t allow it with my folks’ babies here. I told Sir Huon so 
once.’ 

‘Who was Sir Huon?’ Dan asked, and Puck turned on him in quiet 
astonishment. 

‘Sir Huon of Bordeaux — he succeeded King Oberon. He had been a 
bold knight once, but he was lost on the road to Babylon, a long while back. 
Have you ever heard “How many miles to Babylon?”?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Dan, flushing. 

‘Well, Sir Huon was young when that song was new. But about tricks on 
mortal babies. I said to Sir Huon in the fern here, on just such a morning as 
this: “If you crave to act and influence on folk in housen, which I know is 
your desire, why don’t you take some human cradle-babe by fair dealing, 
and bring him up among yourselves on the far side of Cold Iron — as 
Oberon did in time past? Then you could make him a splendid fortune, and 
send him out into the world.” 

“Time past is past time,” says Sir Huon. “I doubt if we could do it. For 
one thing, the babe would have to be taken without wronging man, woman, 
or child. For another, he’d have to be born on the far side of Cold Iron — in 
some house where no Cold Iron ever stood; and for yet the third, he’d have 


to be kept from Cold Iron all his days till we let him find his fortune. No, 
it’s not easy,” he said, and he rode off, thinking. You see, Sir Huon had been 
a man once. ‘I happened to attend Lewes Market next Woden’s Day even, 
and watched the slaves being sold there — same as pigs are sold at 
Robertsbridge Market nowadays. Only, the pigs have rings on their noses, 
and the slaves had rings round their necks.’ 

‘What sort of rings?’ said Dan. 

‘A ring of Cold Iron, four fingers wide, and a thumb thick, just like a 
quoit, but with a snap to it for to snap round the slave’s neck. They used to 
do a big trade in slave-rings at the Forge here, and ship them to all parts of 
Old England, packed in oak sawdust. But, as I was saying, there was a 
farmer out of the Weald who had bought a woman with a babe in her arms, 
and he didn’t want any encumbrances to her driving his beasts home for 
him.’ 

‘Beast himself!’ said Una, and kicked her bare heel on the gate. 

‘So he blamed the auctioneer. “It’s none o’ my baby,” the wench puts in. 
“T took it off a woman in our gang who died on Terrible Down yesterday.” 
“PII take it off to the church then,” says the farmer. “Mother Church’ll 
make a monk of it, and we’ll step along home.” 

‘It was dusk then. He slipped down to St Pancras’ Church, and laid the 
babe at the cold chapel door. I breathed on the back of his stooping neck — 
and — I’ve heard he never could be warm at any fire afterwards. I should 
have been surprised if he could! Then I whipped up the babe, and came 
flying home here like a bat to his belfry. 

‘On the dewy break of morning of Thor’s own day — just such a day as 
this — I laid the babe outside the Hill here, and the People flocked up and 
wondered at the sight. 

“You’ve brought him, then?” Sir Huon said, staring like any mortal man. 

“Yes, and he’s brought his mouth with him, too,” I said. The babe was 
crying loud for his breakfast. 

““What is he?” says Sir Huon, when the womenfolk had drawn him 
under to feed him. 

“Full Moon and Morning Star may know,” I says. “I don’t. By what I 
could make out of him in the moonlight, he’s without brand or blemish. I’ ll 
answer for it that he’s born on the far side of Cold Iron, for he was born 
under a shaw on Terrible Down, and I’ve wronged neither man, woman, nor 
child in taking him, for he is the son of a dead slave-woman.” 

“AJl to the good, Robin,” Sir Huon said. “He’ll be the less anxious to 
leave us. Oh, we’ll give him a splendid fortune, and we shall act and 


influence on folk in housen as we have always craved.” His Lady came up 
then, and drew him under to watch the babe’s wonderful doings.’ ‘Who was 
his Lady?’said Dan. ‘The Lady Esclairmonde. She had been a woman once, 
till she followed Sir Huon across the fern, as we say. Babies are no special 
treat to me — I’ve watched too many of them — so I stayed on the Hill. 
Presently I heard hammering down at the Forge there.’Puck pointed 
towards Hobden’s cottage. ‘It was too early for any workmen, but it passed 
through my mind that the breaking day was Thor’s own day. A slow north- 
east wind blew up and set the oaks sawing and fretting in a way I 
remembered; so I slipped over to see what I could see.’ 

‘And what did you see?’ ‘A smith forging something or other out of Cold 
Iron. When it was finished, he weighed it in his hand (his back was towards 
me), and tossed it from him a longish quoit-throw down the valley. I saw 
Cold Iron flash in the sun, but I couldn’t quite make out where it fell. That 
didn’t trouble me. I knew it would be found sooner or later by someone.’ 

‘How did you know?’ Dan went on. 

‘Because I knew the Smith that made it,’ said Puck quietly. 

‘Wayland Smith?’ Una suggested. [See ‘Weland’s Sword’ in PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. ] 

‘No. I should have passed the time o’ day with Wayland Smith, of course. 
This other was different. So’? — Puck made a queer crescent in the air with 
his finger — ’I counted the blades of grass under my nose till the wind 
dropped and he had gone — he and his Hammer.’ 

“Was it Thor then?’ Una murmured under her breath. 

‘Who else? It was Thor’s own day.’ Puck repeated the sign. ‘I didn’t tell 
Sir Huon or his Lady what I’d seen. Borrow trouble for yourself if that’s 
your nature, but don’t lend it to your neighbours. Moreover, I might have 
been mistaken about the Smith’s work. He might have been making things 
for mere amusement, though it wasn’t like him, or he might have thrown 
away an old piece of made iron. One can never be sure. So I held my 
tongue and enjoyed the babe. He was a wonderful child — and the People 
of the Hills were so set on him, they wouldn’t have believed me. He took to 
me wonderfully. As soon as he could walk he’d putter forth with me all 
about my Hill here. Fern makes soft falling! He knew when day broke on 
earth above, for he’d thump, thump, thump, like an old buck-rabbit in a 
bury, and I’d hear him say “Opy!” till some one who knew the Charm let 
him out, and then it would be “Robin! Robin!” all round Robin Hood’s 
barn, as we say, till he’d found me.’ 

‘The dear!’ said Una. ‘I’d like to have seen him!’ ‘Yes, he was a boy. And 


when it came to learning his words — spells and such-like — he’d sit on 
the Hill in the long shadows, worrying out bits of charms to try on 
passersby. And when the bird flew to him, or the tree bowed to him for pure 
love’s sake (like everything else on my Hill), he’d shout, “Robin! Look — 
see! Look, see, Robin!” and sputter out some spell or other that they had 
taught him, all wrong end first, till I hadn’t the heart to tell him it was his 
own dear self and not the words that worked the wonder. When he got more 
abreast of his words, and could cast spells for sure, as we say, he took more 
and more notice of things and people in the world. People, of course, 
always drew him, for he was mortal all through. 

‘Seeing that he was free to move among folk in housen, under or over 
Cold Iron, I used to take him along with me, night-walking, where he could 
watch folk, and I could keep him from touching Cold Iron. That wasn’t so 
difficult as it sounds, because there are plenty of things besides Cold Iron in 
housen to catch a boy’s fancy. He was a handful, though! I shan’t forget 
when I took him to Little Lindens — his first night under a roof. The smell 
of the rushlights and the bacon on the beams — they were stuffing a 
feather-bed too, and it was a drizzling warm night — got into his head. 
Before I could stop him — we were hiding in the bakehouse — he’d 
whipped up a storm of wildfire, with flashlights and voices, which sent the 
folk shrieking into the garden, and a girl overset a hive there, and — of 
course he didn’t know till then such things could touch him — he got badly 
stung, and came home with his face looking like kidney potatoes! ‘You can 
imagine how angry Sir Huon and Lady Esclairmonde were with poor 
Robin! They said the Boy was never to be trusted with me night-walking 
any more — and he took about as much notice of their order as he did of 
the bee-stings. Night after night, as soon as it was dark, Pd pick up his 
whistle in the wet fern, and off we’d flit together among folk in housen till 
break of day — he asking questions, and I answering according to my 
knowledge. Then we fell into mischief again!’Puck shook till the gate 
rattled. 

“We came across a man up at Brightling who was beating his wife with a 
bat in the garden. I was just going to toss the man over his own woodlump 
when the Boy jumped the hedge and ran at him. Of course the woman took 
her husband’s part, and while the man beat him, the woman scratted his 
face. It wasn’t till I danced among the cabbages like Brightling Beacon all 
ablaze that they gave up and ran indoors. The Boy’s fine green-and-gold 
clothes were torn all to pieces, and he had been welted in twenty places 
with the man’s bat, and scratted by the woman’s nails to pieces. He looked 


like a Robertsbridge hopper on a Monday morning. 

“Robin,” said he, while I was trying to clean him down with a bunch of 
hay, “I don’t quite understand folk in housen. I went to help that old 
woman, and she hit me, Robin!” 

““What else did you expect?” I said. “That was the one time when you 
might have worked one of your charms, instead of running into three times 
your weight.” 

“I didn’t think,” he says. “But I caught the man one on the head that was 
as good as any charm. Did you see it work, Robin?” 

“Mind your nose,” I said. “Bleed it on a dockleaf — not your sleeve, for 
pity’s sake.” I knew what the Lady Esclairmonde would say. 

‘He didn’t care. He was as happy as a gipsy with a stolen pony, and the 
front part of his gold coat, all blood and grass stains, looked like ancient 
sacrifices. 

‘Of course the People of the Hills laid the blame on me. The Boy could 
do nothing wrong, in their eyes. 

“You are bringing him up to act and influence on folk in housen, when 
you’re ready to let him go,” I said. “Now he’s begun to do it, why do you 
cry shame on me? That’s no shame. It’s his nature drawing him to his kind.” 

“But we don’t want him to begin that way,” the Lady Esclairmonde said. 
“We intend a splendid fortune for him — not your flitter-by-night, hedge- 
jumping, gipsy-work.” 

“I don’t blame you, Robin,” says Sir Huon, “but I do think you might 
look after the Boy more closely.” 

“Tve kept him away from Cold Iron these sixteen years,” I said. “You 
know as well as I do, the first time he touches Cold Iron he’ 1! find his own 
fortune, in spite of everything you intend for him. You owe me something 
for that.” 

‘Sir Huon, having been a man, was going to allow me the right of it, but 
the Lady Esclairmonde, being the Mother of all Mothers, over-persuaded 
him. 

““We’re very grateful,” Sir Huon said, “but we think that just for the 
present you are about too much with him on the Hill.” 

“Though you have said it,” I said, “I will give you a second chance.” I 
did not like being called to account for my doings on my own Hill. I 
wouldn’t have stood it even that far except I loved the Boy. 

“No! No!” says the Lady Esclairmonde. “He’s never any trouble when 
he’s left to me and himself. It’s your fault.” 

“You have said it,” I answered. “Hear me! From now on till the Boy has 


found his fortune, whatever that may be, I vow to you all on my Hill, by 
Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, and by the Hammer of Asa Thor” — again Puck 
made that curious double-cut in the air — ’”’that you may leave me out of 
all your counts and reckonings.” Then I went out’ — he snapped his fingers 
— ’like the puff of a candle, and though they called and cried, they made 
nothing by it. I didn’t promise not to keep an eye on the Boy, though. I 
watched him close — close — close! 

‘When he found what his people had forced me to do, he gave them a 
piece of his mind, but they all kissed and cried round him, and being only a 
boy, he came over to their way of thinking (I don’t blame him), and called 
himself unkind and ungrateful; and it all ended in fresh shows and plays, 
and magics to distract him from folk in housen. Dear heart alive! How he 
used to call and call on me, and I couldn’t answer, or even let him know 
that I was near!’ 

‘Not even once?’ said Una. ‘If he was very lonely?’ ‘No, he couldn’t,’ 
said Dan, who had been thinking. ‘Didn’t you swear by the Hammer of 
Thor that you wouldn’t, Puck?’ 

‘By that Hammer!’ was the deep rumbled reply. Then he came back to 
his soft speaking voice. ‘And the Boy was lonely, when he couldn’t see me 
any more. He began to try to learn all learning (he had good teachers), but I 
saw him lift his eyes from the big black books towards folk in housen all 
the time. He studied song-making (good teachers he had too!), but he sang 
those songs with his back toward the Hill, and his face toward folk. I know! 
I have sat and grieved over him grieving within a rabbit’s jump of him. 
Then he studied the High, Low, and Middle Magic. He had promised the 
Lady Esclairmonde he would never go near folk in housen; so he had to 
make shows and shadows for his mind to chew on.’ ‘What sort of shows?’ 
said Dan. 

‘Just boy’s Magic as we say. I’ll show you some, some time. It pleased 
him for the while, and it didn’t hurt any one in particular except a few men 
coming home late from the taverns. But I knew what it was a sign of, and I 
followed him like a weasel follows a rabbit. As good a boy as ever lived! 
I’ve seen him with Sir Huon and the Lady Esclairmonde stepping just as 
they stepped to avoid the track of Cold Iron in a furrow, or walking wide of 
some old ash-tot because a man had left his swop-hook or spade there; and 
all his heart aching to go straightforward among folk in housen all the time. 
Oh, a good boy! They always intended a fine fortune for him — but they 
could never find it in their heart to let him begin. I’ve heard that many 
warned them, but they wouldn’t be warned. So it happened as it happened. 


‘One hot night I saw the Boy roving about here wrapped in his flaming 
discontents. There was flash on flash against the clouds, and rush on rush of 
shadows down the valley till the shaws were full of his hounds giving 
tongue, and the woodways were packed with his knights in armour riding 
down into the water-mists — all his own Magic, of course. Behind them 
you could see great castles lifting slow and splendid on arches of 
moonshine, with maidens waving their hands at the windows, which all 
turned into roaring rivers; and then would come the darkness of his own 
young heart wiping out the whole slateful. But boy’s Magic doesn’t trouble 
me — or Merlin’s either for that matter. I followed the Boy by the flashes 
and the whirling wildfire of his discontent, and oh, but I grieved for him! 
Oh, but I grieved for him! He pounded back and forth like a bullock in a 
strange pasture — sometimes alone — sometimes waist-deep among his 
shadow-hounds — sometimes leading his shadow-knights on a hawk- 
winged horse to rescue his shadow-girls. I never guessed he had such 
Magic at his command; but it’s often that way with boys. 

‘Just when the owl comes home for the second time, I saw Sir Huon and 
the Lady ride down my Hill, where there’s not much Magic allowed except 
mine. They were very pleased at the Boy’s Magic — the valley flared with 
it — and I heard them settling his splendid fortune when they should find it 
in their hearts to let him go to act and influence among folk in housen. Sir 
Huon was for making him a great King somewhere or other, and the Lady 
was for making him a marvellous wise man whom all should praise for his 
skill and kindness. She was very kind-hearted. 

‘Of a sudden we saw the flashes of his discontents turned back on the 
clouds, and his shadow-hounds stopped baying. 

‘““There’s Magic fighting Magic over yonder,” the Lady Esclairmonde 
cried, reigning up. “Who is against him?” 

‘I could have told her, but I did not count it any of my business to speak 
of Asa Thor’s comings and goings. 

‘How did you know?’said Una. 

‘A slow North-East wind blew up, sawing and fretting through the oaks 
in a way I remembered. The wildfire roared up, one last time in one sheet, 
and snuffed out like a rushlight, and a bucketful of stinging hail fell. We 
heard the Boy walking in the Long Slip — where I first met you. 

““Here, oh, come here!” said the Lady Esclairmonde, and stretched out 
her arms in the dark. 

‘He was coming slowly, but he stumbled in the footpath, being, of 
course, mortal man. 


““Why, what’s this?” he said to himself. We three heard him. 

“Hold, lad, hold! ‘Ware Cold Iron!” said Sir Huon, and they two swept 
down like nightjars, crying as they rode. 

‘I ran at their stirrups, but it was too late. We felt that the Boy had 
touched Cold Iron somewhere in the dark, for the Horses of the Hill shied 
off, and whipped round, snorting. 

‘Then I judged it was time for me to show myself in my own shape; so I 
did. 

““Whatever it is,” I said, “he has taken hold of it. Now we must find out 
whatever it is that he has taken hold of, for that will be his fortune.” 

““Come here, Robin,” the Boy shouted, as soon as he heard my voice. “I 
don’t know what I’ve hold of.” 

“It is in your hands,” I called back. “Tell us if it is hard and cold, with 
jewels atop. For that will be a King’s Sceptre.” 

“Not by a furrow-long,” he said, and stooped and tugged in the dark. We 
heard him. ‘“Has it a handle and two cutting edges?” I called. “For that’ ll 
be a Knight’s Sword.” 

“No, it hasn’t,” he says. “It’s neither ploughshare, whittle, hook, nor 
crook, nor aught I’ve yet seen men handle.” By this time he was scratting in 
the dirt to prise it up. 

““Whatever it is, you know who put it there, Robin,” said Sir Huon to 
me, “or you would not ask those questions. You should have told me as 
soon as you knew.” 

““What could you or I have done against the Smith that made it and laid 
it for him to find?” I said, and I whispered Sir Huon what I had seen at the 
Forge on Thor’s Day, when the babe was first brought to the Hill. 

“Oh, good-bye, our dreams!” said Sir Huon. “It’s neither sceptre, sword, 
nor plough! Maybe yet it’s a bookful of learning, bound with iron clasps. 
There’s a chance for a splendid fortune in that sometimes.” 

‘But we knew we were only speaking to comfort ourselves, and the Lady 
Esclairmonde, having been a woman, said so. 

““Thur aie! Thor help us!” the Boy called. “It is round, without end, Cold 
Iron, four fingers wide and a thumb thick, and there is writing on the 
breadth of it.” 

““Read the writing if you have the learning,” I called. The darkness had 
lifted by then, and the owl was out over the fern again. 

‘He called back, reading the runes on the iron: 

“Few can see 
Further forth 


Than when the child 
Meets the Cold Iron.” 

And there he stood, in clear starlight, with a new, heavy, shining slave- 
ring round his proud neck. 

““Ts this how it goes?” he asked, while the Lady Esclairmonde cried. 

““That is how it goes,” I said. He hadn’t snapped the catch home yet, 
though. 

““What fortune does it mean for him?” said Sir Huon, while the Boy 
fingered the ring. “You who walk under Cold Iron, you must tell us and 
teach us.” 

“Tell I can, but teach I cannot,” I said. “The virtue of the Ring is only 
that he must go among folk in housen henceforward, doing what they want 
done, or what he knows they need, all Old England over. Never will he be 
his own master, nor yet ever any man’s. He will get half he gives, and give 
twice what he gets, till his life’s last breath; and if he lays aside his load 
before he draws that last breath, all his work will go for naught.” 

““Oh, cruel, wicked Thor!” cried the Lady Esclairmonde. “Ah, look see, 
all of you! The catch is still open! He hasn’t locked it. He can still take it 
off. He can still come back. Come back!” She went as near as she dared, but 
she could not lay hands on Cold Iron. The Boy could have taken it off, yes. 
We waited to see if he would, but he put up his hand, and the snap locked 
home. 

“What else could I have done?” said he. 

““Surely, then, you will do,” I said. “Morning’s coming, and if you three 
have any farewells to make, make them now, for, after sunrise, Cold Iron 
must be your master.” ‘So the three sat down, cheek by wet cheek, telling 
over their farewells till morning light. As good a boy as ever lived, he was.’ 

‘And what happened to him?’ asked Dan. 

‘When morning came, Cold Iron was master of him and his fortune, and 
he went to work among folk in housen. Presently he came across a maid 
like-minded with himself, and they were wedded, and had bushels of 
children, as the saying is. Perhaps you’|l meet some of his breed, this year.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Una. ‘But what did the poor Lady Esclairmonde do?’ 

‘What can you do when Asa Thor lays the Cold Iron in a lad’s path? She 
and Sir Huon were comforted to think they had given the Boy good store of 
learning to act and influence on folk in housen. For he was a good boy! 
Isn’t it getting on for breakfast-time? I’ll walk with you a piece.’ 

When they were well in the centre of the bone-dry fern, Dan nudged 
Una, who stopped and put on a boot as quickly as she could. ‘Now,’ she 


said, “you can’t get any Oak, Ash, and Thorn leaves from here, and’ — she 
balanced wildly on one leg — ’I’m standing on Cold Iron. What’! you do if 
we don’t go away?’ 

‘E-eh? Of all mortal impudence!’said Puck, as Dan, also in one boot, 
grabbed his sister’s hand to steady himself. He walked round them, shaking 
with delight. “You think I can only work with a handful of dead leaves? 
This comes of taking away your Doubt and Fear! PII show you!’ 

A minute later they charged into old Hobden at his simple breakfast of 
cold roast pheasant, shouting that there was a wasps’ nest in the fern which 
they had nearly stepped on, and asking him to come and smoke it out. ‘It’s 
too early for wops-nests, an’ I don’t go diggin’ in the Hill, not for shillin’s,’ 
said the old man placidly. ‘You’ve a thorn in your foot, Miss Una. Sit down, 
and put on your t’other boot. You’re too old to be caperin’ barefoot on an 
empty stomach. Stay it with this chicken o° mine.’ 


Cold Iron 
‘Gold is for the mistress — silver for the maid! 
Copper for the craftsman cunning at his trade.’ 
‘Good!’ said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 
‘But Iron — Cold Iron — is master of them all!’ 


So he made rebellion ‘gainst the King his liege, 
Camped before his citadel and summoned it to siege — 
‘Nay!’ said the cannoneer on the castle wall, 

‘But Iron — Cold Iron — shall be master of you all!’ 


Woe for the Baron and his knights so strong, 
When the cruel cannon-balls laid ‘em all along! 
He was taken prisoner, he was cast in thrall, 
And Iron — Cold Iron — was master of it all! 


Yet his King spake kindly (Oh, how kind a Lord!) 

‘What if I release thee now and give thee back thy sword?’ 
‘Nay!’ said the Baron, ‘mock not at my fall, 

For Iron — Cold Iron — is master of men all.’ 


“Tears are for the craven, prayers are for the clown — 
Halters for the silly neck that cannot keep a crown.’ 


‘As my loss is grievous, so my hope is small, 
For Iron — Cold Iron — must be master of men all!’ 


Yet his King made answer (few such Kings there be!) 
‘Here is Bread and here is Wine — sit and sup with me. 
Eat and drink in Mary’s Name, the whiles I do recall 
How Iron — Cold Iron — can be master of men all!’ 


He took the Wine and blessed It; He blessed and brake the Bread. 
With His own Hands He served Them, and presently He said: 
‘Look! These Hands they pierced with nails outside my city wall 
Show Iron — Cold Iron — to be master of men all! 


“Wounds are for the desperate, blows are for the strong, 
Balm and oil for weary hearts all cut and bruised with wrong. 
I forgive thy treason — I redeem thy fall — 

For Iron — Cold Iron — must be master of men all!’ 


‘Crowns are for the valiant — sceptres for the bold! 

Thrones and powers for mighty men who dare to take and hold.’ 
‘Nay!’ said the Baron, kneeling in his hall, 

‘But Iron — Cold Iron — is master of men all! 

Iron, out of Calvary, is master of men all!’ 


GLORIANA 


The Two Cousins 
Valour and Innocence 
Have latterly gone hence 
To certain death by certain shame attended. 
Envy — ah! even to tears! — 
The fortune of their years 
Which, though so few, yet so divinely ended. 


Scarce had they lifted up 

Life’s full and fiery cup, 

Than they had set it down untouched before them. 
Before their day arose 

They beckoned it to close — 

Close in destruction and confusion o’er them. 


They did not stay to ask 

What prize should crown their task, 

Well sure that prize was such as no man strives for; 
But passed into eclipse, 

Her kiss upon their lips — 

Even Belphoebe’s, whom they gave their lives for! 


Gloriana 

Willow Shaw, the little fenced wood where the hop-poles are stacked like 
Indian wigwams, had been given to Dan and Una for their very own 
kingdom when they were quite small. As they grew older, they contrived to 
keep it most particularly private. Even Phillips, the gardener, told them 
every time that he came in to take a hop-pole for his beans, and old Hobden 
would no more have thought of setting his rabbit-wires there without leave, 
given fresh each spring, than he would have torn down the calico and 
marking ink notice on the big willow which said: ‘Grown-ups not allowed 
in the Kingdom unless brought.’ 

Now you can understand their indignation when, one blowy July 
afternoon, as they were going up for a potato-roast, they saw somebody 
moving among the trees. They hurled themselves over the gate, dropping 


half the potatoes, and while they were picking them up Puck came out of a 
wigwam. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ said Una. ‘We thought it was people.’ ‘I saw you 
were angry — from your legs,’ he answered with a grin. 

‘Well, it’s our own Kingdom — not counting you, of course.’ 

‘That’s rather why I came. A lady here wants to see you.’ 

‘What about?’ said Dan cautiously. ‘Oh, just Kingdoms and things. She 
knows about Kingdoms.’ 

There was a lady near the fence dressed in a long dark cloak that hid 
everything except her high red-heeled shoes. Her face was half covered by 
a black silk fringed mask, without goggles. And yet she did not look in the 
least as if she motored. 

Puck led them up to her and bowed solemnly. Una made the best 
dancing-lesson curtsy she could remember. The lady answered with a long, 
deep, slow, billowy one. 

‘Since it seems that you are a Queen of this Kingdom,’she said, ‘I can do 
no less than acknowledge your sovereignty.’ She turned sharply on staring 
Dan. ‘What’s in your head, lad? Manners?’ 

‘I was thinking how wonderfully you did that curtsy,’ he answered. 

She laughed a rather shrill laugh. ‘You’re a courtier already. Do you 
know anything of dances, wench — or Queen, must I say?’ 

‘I’ve had some lessons, but I can’t really dance a bit,’ said Una. 

“You should learn, then.’ The lady moved forward as though she would 
teach her at once. ‘It gives a woman alone among men or her enemies time 
to think how she shall win or — lose. A woman can only work in man’s 
play-time. Heigho!’She sat down on the bank. 

Old Middenboro, the lawn-mower pony, stumped across the paddock and 
hung his sorrowful head over the fence. 

‘A pleasant Kingdom,’ said the lady, looking round. ‘Well enclosed. And 
how does your Majesty govern it? Who is your Minister?’ 

Una did not quite understand. ‘We don’t play that,’ she said. 

‘Play?’ The lady threw up her hands and laughed. 

“We have it for our own, together,’ Dan explained. 

‘And d’you never quarrel, young Burleigh?’ 

‘Sometimes, but then we don’t tell.’ 

The lady nodded. ‘I’ve no brats of my own, but I understand keeping a 
secret between Queens and their Ministers. Ay de mi! 

But with no disrespect to present majesty, methinks your realm’ small, 
and therefore likely to be coveted by man and beast. For Is example’ — she 


pointed to Middenboro — ’yonder old horse, with the face of a Spanish 
friar — does he never break in?’ 

‘He can’t. Old Hobden stops all our gaps for us,’ said Una, ‘and we let 
Hobden catch rabbits in the Shaw.’ 

The lady laughed like a man. ‘I see! Hobden catches conies — rabbits — 
for himself, and guards your defences for you. Does he make a profit out of 
his coney-catching?’ 

“We never ask,’ said Una. ‘Hobden’s a particular friend of ours.’ ‘Hoity- 
toity!’ the lady began angrily. Then she laughed. ‘But I forget. It is your 
Kingdom. I knew a maid once that had a larger one than this to defend, and 
so long as her men kept the fences stopped, she asked ‘em no questions 
either.’ 

“Was she trying to grow flowers?’said Una. 

‘No, trees — perdurable trees. Her flowers all withered.’ The lady leaned 
her head on her hand. 

‘They do if you don’t look after them. We’ve got a few. Would you like 
to see? I’ll fetch you some.’ Una ran off to the rank grass in the shade 
behind the wigwam, and came back with a handful of red flowers. ‘Aren’t 
they pretty?’ she said. “They’re Virginia stock.’ 

‘Virginia?’ said the lady, and lifted them to the fringe of her mask. 

“Yes. They come from Virginia. Did your maid ever plant any?’ 

‘Not herself — but her men adventured all over the earth to pluck or to 
plant flowers for her crown. They judged her worthy of them.’ 

‘And was she?’ said Dan cheerfully. 

‘Quien sabe? [who knows?] But at least, while her men toiled abroad she 
toiled in England, that they might find a safe home to come back to.’ 

‘And what was she called?’ 

‘Gloriana — Belphoebe — Elizabeth of England.’ Her voice changed at 
each word. 

“You mean Queen Bess?’ 

The lady bowed her head a little towards Dan. ‘You name her lightly 
enough, young Burleigh. What might you know of her?’ said she. 

“Well, I — I’ve seen the little green shoes she left at Brickwall House — 
down the road, you know. They’re in a glass case — awfully tiny things.’ 

‘Oh, Burleigh, Burleigh!’ she laughed. ‘You are a courtier too soon.’ 

‘But they are,’ Dan insisted. ‘As little as dolls’ shoes. Did you really 
know her well?’ 

“Well. She was a — woman. I’ve been at her Court all my life. Yes, I 
remember when she danced after the banquet at Brickwall. They say she 


danced Philip of Spain out of a brand-new kingdom that day. Worth the 
price of a pair of old shoes — hey?’ 

She thrust out one foot, and stooped forward to look at its broad flashing 
buckle. 

“You’ve heard of Philip of Spain — long-suffering Philip,’ she said, her 
eyes still on the shining stones. ‘Faith, what some men will endure at some 
women’s hands passes belief! If I had been a man, and a woman had played 
with me as Elizabeth played with Philip, I would have — ’ She nipped off 
one of the Virginia stocks and held it up between finger and thumb. ‘But for 
all that? — she began to strip the leaves one by one — ’they say — and I 
am persuaded — that Philip loved her.’ She tossed her head sideways. 

‘T don’t quite understand,’ said Una. 

‘The high heavens forbid that you should, wench!’ She swept the flowers 
from her lap and stood up in the rush of shadows that the wind chased 
through the wood. 

‘I should like to know about the shoes,’ said Dan. 

‘So ye shall, Burleigh. So ye shall, if ye watch me. ‘Twill be as good as a 
play.’ 

“We’ve never been to a play,’ said Una. 

The lady looked at her and laughed. ‘Pll make one for you. Watch! You 
are to imagine that she — Gloriana, Belphoebe, Elizabeth — has gone on a 
progress to Rye to comfort her sad heart (maids are often melancholic), and 
while she halts at Brickwall House, the village — what was its name?’ She 
pushed Puck with her foot. 

‘Norgem,’ he croaked, and squatted by the wigwam. 

‘Norgem village loyally entertains her with a masque or play, and a Latin 
oration spoken by the parson, for whose false quantities, if I’d made ‘em in 
my girlhood, I should have been whipped.’ 

“You whipped?’ said Dan. 

‘Soundly, sirrah, soundly! She stomachs the affront to her scholarship, 
makes her grateful, gracious thanks from the teeth outwards, thus’ — (the 
lady yawned) — ’Oh, a Queen may love her subjects in her heart, and yet 
be dog-wearied of ‘em ‘in body and mind — and so sits down’ — her skirts 
foamed about her as she sat — ’to a banquet beneath Brickwall Oak. Here 
for her sins she is waited upon by — What were the young cockerels’ 
names that served Gloriana at table?’ 

‘Frewens, Courthopes, Fullers, Husseys,’ Puck began. 

She held up her long jewelled hand. ‘Spare the rest! They were the best 
blood of Sussex, and by so much the more clumsy in handling the dishes 


and plates. Wherefore’ — she looked funnily over her shoulder — ’you are 
to think of Gloriana in a green and gold-laced habit, dreadfully expecting 
that the jostling youths behind her would, of pure jealousy or devotion, 
spatter it with sauces and wines. The gown was Philip’s gift, too! At this 
happy juncture a Queen’s messenger, mounted and mired, spurs up the Rye 
road and delivers her a letter? — she giggled — ’a letter from a good, 
simple, frantic Spanish gentleman called — Don Philip.’ 

‘That wasn’t Philip, King of Spain?’ Dan asked. 

‘Truly, it was. “Twixt you and me and the bedpost, young Burleigh, these 
kings and queens are very like men and women, and I’ve heard they write 
each other fond, foolish letters that none of their ministers should open.’ 

‘Did her ministers ever open Queen Elizabeth’s letters?’ said Una. 

‘Faith, yes! But she’d have done as much for theirs, any day. You are to 
think of Gloriana, then (they say she had a pretty hand), excusing herself 
thus to the company — for the Queen’s time is never her own — and, while 
the music strikes up, reading Philip’s letter, as I do.’ She drew a real letter 
from her pocket, and held it out almost at arm’s length, like the old post- 
mistress in the village when she reads telegrams. 

‘Hm! Hm! Hm! Philip writes as ever most lovingly. He says his Gloriana 
is cold, for which reason he burns for her through a fair written page.’ She 
turned it with a snap. ‘What’s here? Philip complains that certain of her 
gentlemen have fought against his generals in the Low Countries. He prays 
her to hang ‘em when they re-enter her realms. (Hm, that’s as may be.) 
Here’s a list of burnt shipping slipped between two vows of burning 
adoration. Oh, poor Philip! His admirals at sea — no less than three of ‘em 
— have been boarded, sacked, and scuttled on their lawful voyages by 
certain English mariners (gentlemen, he will not call them), who are now at 
large and working more piracies in his American ocean, which the Pope 
gave him. (He and the Pope should guard it, then!) Philip hears, but his 
devout ears will not credit it, that Gloriana in some fashion countenances 
these villains’ misdeeds, shares in their booty, and — oh, shame! — -has 
even lent them ships royal for their sinful thefts. Therefore he requires 
(which is a word Gloriana loves not), requires that she shall hang ‘em when 
they return to England, and afterwards shall account to him for all the goods 
and gold they have plundered. A most loving request! If Gloriana will not 
be Philip’s bride, she shall be his broker and his butcher! Should she still be 
stiff-necked, he writes — see where the pen digged the innocent paper! — - 
that he hath both the means and the intention to be revenged on her. Aha! 
Now we come to the Spaniard in his shirt!’ (She waved the letter merrily.) 


‘Listen here! Philip will prepare for Gloriana a destruction from the West 
— a destruction from the West — far exceeding that which Pedro de Avila 
wrought upon the Huguenots. And he rests and remains, kissing her feet 
and her hands, her slave, her enemy, or her conqueror, as he shall find that 
she uses him.’ 

She thrust back the letter under her cloak, and went on acting, but in a 
softer voice. ‘All this while — hark to it — the wind blows through 
Brickwall Oak, the music plays, and, with the company’s eyes upon her, the 
Queen of England must think what this means. She cannot remember the 
name of Pedro de Avila, nor what he did to the Huguenots, nor when, nor 
where. She can only see darkly some dark motion moving in Philip’s dark 
mind, for he hath never written before in this fashion. She must smile above 
the letter as though it were good news from her ministers — the smile that 
tires the mouth and the poor heart. What shall she do?’ Again her voice 
changed. 

“You are to fancy that the music of a sudden wavers away. Chris Hatton, 
Captain of her bodyguard, quits the table all red and ruffled, and Gloriana’s 
virgin ear catches the clash of swords at work behind a wall. The mothers of 
Sussex look round to count their chicks — I mean those young gamecocks 
that waited on her. Two dainty youths have stepped aside into Brickwall 
garden with rapier and dagger on a private point of honour. They are haled 
out through the gate, disarmed and glaring — the lively image of a brace of 
young Cupids transformed into pale, panting Cains. Ahem! Gloriana 
beckons awfully — thus! They come up for judgement. Their lives and 
estates lie at her mercy whom they have doubly offended, both as Queen 
and woman. But la! what will not foolish young men do for a beautiful 
maid?’ 

“Why? What did she do? What had they done?’ said Una. 

‘Hsh! You mar the play! Gloriana had guessed the cause of the trouble. 
They were handsome lads. So she frowns a while and tells ‘em not to be 
bigger fools than their mothers had made ‘em, and warns ‘em, if they do not 
kiss and be friends on the instant, she’ll have Chris Hatton horse and birch 
‘em in the style of the new school at Harrow. (Chris looks sour at that.) 
Lastly, because she needed time to think on Philip’s letter burning in her 
pocket, she signifies her pleasure to dance with ‘em and teach ‘em better 
manners. Whereat the revived company call down Heaven’s blessing on her 
gracious head; Chris and the others prepare Brickwall House for a dance; 
and she walks in the clipped garden between those two lovely young 
sinners who are both ready to sink for shame. They confess their fault. It 


appears that midway in the banquet the elder — they were cousins — 
conceived that the Queen looked upon him with special favour. The 
younger, taking the look to himself, after some words gives the elder the lie. 
Hence, as she guessed, the duel.’ 

‘And which had she really looked at?’ Dan asked. 

‘Neither — except to wish them farther off. She was afraid all the while 
they’d spill dishes on her gown. She tells ‘em this, poor chicks — and it 
completes their abasement. When they had grilled long enough, she says: 
“And so you would have fleshed your maiden swords for me — for me?” 
Faith, they would have been at it again if she’d egged ‘em on! but their 
swords — oh, prettily they said it! — -had been drawn for her once or twice 
already. 

“And where?” says she. “On your hobby-horses before you were 
breeched?” 

“On my own ship,” says the elder. “My cousin was vice-admiral of our 
venture in his pinnace. We would not have you think of us as brawling 
children.” 

“No, no,” says the younger, and flames like a very Tudor rose. “At least 
the Spaniards know us better.” 

“Admiral Boy — Vice-Admiral Babe,” says Gloriana, “I cry your 
pardon. The heat of these present times ripens childhood to age more 
quickly than I can follow. But we are at peace with Spain. Where did you 
break your Queen’s peace?” ‘“On the sea called the Spanish Main, though 
‘tis no more Spanish than my doublet,” says the elder. Guess how that 
warmed Gloriana’s already melting heart! She would never suffer any sea to 
be called Spanish in her private hearing. 

“And why was I not told? What booty got you, and where have you hid 
it? Disclose,” says she. “You stand in some danger of the gallows for 
pirates.” 

“The axe, most gracious lady,” says the elder, “for we are gentle born.” 
He spoke truth, but no woman can brook contradiction. “Hoity-toity!” says 
she, and, but that she remembered that she was Queen, she’d have cuffed 
the pair of ‘em. “It shall be gallows, hurdle, and dung-cart if I choose.” 

“Had our Queen known of our going beforehand, Philip might have held 
her to blame for some small things we did on the seas,” the younger lisps. 

‘““As for treasure,” says the elder, “we brought back but our bare lives. 
We were wrecked on the Gascons’ Graveyard, where our sole company for 
three months was the bleached bones of De Avila’s men.” 

‘Gloriana’s mind jumped back to Philip’s last letter. 


“De Avila that destroyed the Huguenots? What d’you know of him?” 
she says. The music called from the house here, and they three turned back 
between the yews. 

“Simply that De Avila broke in upon a plantation of Frenchmen on that 
coast, and very Spaniardly hung them all for heretics — eight hundred or 
so. The next year Dominique de Gorgues, a Gascon, broke in upon De 
Avila’s men, and very justly hung ‘em all for murderers — five hundred or 
so. No Christians inhabit there now, says the elder lad, though ‘tis a goodly 
land north of Florida.” 

“How far is it from England?” asks prudent Gloriana. 

«With a fair wind, six weeks. They say that Philip will plant it again 
soon.” This was the younger, and he looked at her out of the corner of his 
innocent eye. 

‘Chris Hatton, fuming, meets and leads her into Brickwall Hall, where 
she dances — thus. A woman can think while she dances — can think. I’ll 
show you. Watch!’ 

She took off her cloak slowly, and stood forth in dove-coloured satin, 
worked over with pearls that trembled like running water in the running 
shadows of the trees. Still talking — more to herself than to the children — 
she swam into a majestical dance of the stateliest balancings, the naughtiest 
wheelings and turnings aside, the most dignified sinkings, the gravest 
risings, all joined together by the elaboratest interlacing steps and circles. 
They leaned forward breathlessly to watch the splendid acting. 

‘Would a Spaniard,’ she began, looking on the ground, ‘speak of his 
revenge till his revenge were ripe? No. Yet a man who loved a woman 
might threaten her ‘in the hope that his threats would make her love him. 
Such things have been.’ She moved slowly across a bar of sunlight. ‘A 
destruction from the West may signify that Philip means to descend on 
Ireland. But then my Irish spies would have had some warning. The Irish 
keep no secrets. No — it is not Ireland. Now why — why — why’ — the 
red shoes clicked and paused — ’does Philip name Pedro Melendez de 
Avila, a general in his Americas, unless’ — she turned more quickly — 
unless he intends to work his destruction from the Americas? Did he say De 
Avila only to put her off her guard, or for this once has his black pen 
betrayed his black heart? We’ — she raised herself to her full height — 
England must forestall Master Philip. But not openly,’ — she sank again 
— ’we cannot fight Spain openly — not yet — not yet.’ She stepped three 
paces as though she were pegging down some snare with her twinkling 
shoe-buckles. ‘The Queen’s mad gentlemen may fight Philip’s poor 


admirals where they find ‘em, but England, Gloriana, Harry’s daughter, 
must keep the peace. Perhaps, after all, Philip loves her — as many men 
and boys do. That may help England. Oh, what shall help England?’ 

She raised her head — the masked head that seemed to have nothing to 
do with the busy feet — and stared straight at the children. 

‘T think this is rather creepy,’ said Una with a shiver. ‘I wish she’d stop.’ 

The lady held out her jewelled hand as though she were taking some one 
else’s hand in the Grand Chain. 

‘Can a ship go down into the Gascons’ Graveyard and wait there?’ she 
asked into the air, and passed on rustling. 

‘She’s pretending to ask one of the cousins, isn’t she?’ said Dan, and 
Puck nodded. 

Back she came in the silent, swaying, ghostly dance. They saw she was 
smiling beneath the mask, and they could hear her breathing hard. 

‘I cannot lend you any of my ships for the venture; Philip would hear of 
it,’ she whispered over her shoulder; ‘but as much guns and powder as you 
ask, if you do not ask too — ’Her voice shot up and she stamped her foot 
thrice. ‘Louder! Louder, the music in the gallery! Oh, me, but I have burst 
out of my shoe!’ 

She gathered her skirts in each hand, and began a curtsy. “You will go at 
your own charges,’ she whispered straight before her. ‘Oh, enviable and 
adorable age of youth!’ Her eyes shone through the mask-holes. ‘But I warn 
you you’ll repent it. Put not your trust in princes — or Queens. Philip’s 
ships’ll blow you out of water. Yov’ll not be frightened? Well, we’ll talk on 
it again, when I return from Rye, dear lads.’ 

The wonderful curtsy ended. She stood up. Nothing stirred on her except 
the rush of the shadows. 

‘And so it was finished,’ she said to the children. ‘Why d’you not 
applaud?’ 

‘What was finished?’ said Una. 

‘The dance,’ the lady replied offendedly. ‘And a pair of green shoes.’ 

‘I don’t understand a bit,’ said Una. 

‘Eh? What did you make of it, young Burleigh?’ 

‘I’m not quite sure,’ Dan began, ‘but — ’ 

“You never can be — with a woman. But — ?’ 

‘But I thought Gloriana meant the cousins to go back to the Gascons’ 
Graveyard, wherever that was.’ 

“Twas Virginia after-wards. Her plantation of Virginia.’ 

‘Virginia afterwards, and stop Philip from taking it. Didn’t she say she’d 


lend ‘em guns?’ 

‘Right so. But not ships — then.’ 

‘And I thought you meant they must have told her they’d do it off their 
own bat, without getting her into a row with Philip. Was I right?’ 

‘Near enough for a Minister of the Queen. But remember she gave the 
lads full time to change their minds. She was three long days at Rye Royal 
— knighting of fat Mayors. When she came back to Brickwall, they met her 
a mile down the road, and she could feel their eyes burn through her riding- 
mask. Chris Hatton, poor fool, was vexed at it. 

“YOU would not birch them when I gave you the chance,” says she to 
Chris. “Now you must get me half an hour’s private speech with ‘em in 
Brickwall garden. Eve tempted Adam in a garden. Quick, man, or I may 
repent!” 

‘She was a Queen. Why did she not send for them herself?’ said Una. 

The lady shook her head. ‘That was never her way. I’ve seen her walk to 
her own mirror by bye-ends, and the woman that cannot walk straight there 
is past praying for. Yet I would have you pray for her! What else — what 
else in England’s name could she have done?’ She lifted her hand to her 
throat for a moment. ‘Faith,’ she cried, ‘I’d forgotten the little green shoes! 
She left ‘em at Brickwall — so she did. And I remember she gave the 
Norgem parson — John Withers, was he? — -a text for his sermon — 
”Over Edom have I cast out my shoe.” Neat, if he’d understood!’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Una. ‘What about the two cousins?’ 

“You are as cruel as a woman,’ the lady answered. ‘I was not to blame. I 
told you I gave ‘em time to change their minds. On my honour (ay de mil), 
she asked no more of ‘em at first than to wait a while off that coast — the 
Gascons’ Graveyard — to hover a little if their ships chanced to pass that 
way — they had only one tall ship and a pinnace — only to watch and bring 
me word of Philip’s doings. One must watch Philip always. What a murrain 
right had he to make any plantation there, a hundred leagues north of his 
Spanish Main, and only six weeks from England? By my dread father’s 
soul, I tell you he had none — none!’ She stamped her red foot again, and 
the two children shrunk back for a second. 

‘Nay, nay. You must not turn from me too! She laid it all fairly before the 
lads in Brickwall garden between the yews. I told ‘em that if Philip sent a 
fleet (and to make a plantation he could not well send less), their poor little 
cock-boats could not sink it. They answered that, with submission, the fight 
would be their own concern. She showed ‘em again that there could be only 
one end to it — quick death on the sea, or slow death in Philip’s prisons. 


They asked no more than to embrace death for my sake. Many men have 
prayed to me for life. I’ve refused ‘em, and slept none the worse after; but 
when my men, my tall, fantastical young men, beseech me on their knees 
for leave to die for me, it shakes me — ah, it shakes me to the marrow of 
my old bones.’ Her chest sounded like a board as she hit it. ‘She showed 
‘em all. I told ‘em that this was no time for open war with Spain. If by 
miracle inconceivable they prevailed against Philip’s fleet, Philip would 
hold me accountable. For England’s sake, to save war, I should e’en be 
forced (I told ‘em so) to give him up their young lives. If they failed, and 
again by some miracle escaped Philip’s hand, and crept back to England 
with their bare lives, they must lie — oh, I told ‘em all — under my 
sovereign displeasure. She could not know them, see them, nor hear their 
names, nor stretch out a finger to save them from the gallows, if Philip 
chose to ask it. 

“Be it the gallows, then,” says the elder. (I could have wept, but that my 
face was made for the day.) 

“Either way — any way — this venture is death, which I know you fear 
not. But it is death with assured dishonour,” I cried. 

“Yet our Queen will know in her heart what we have done,” says the 
younger. ‘“Sweetheart,” I said. “A queen has no heart.” 

““But she is a woman, and a woman would not forget,” says the elder. 
“We will go!” They knelt at my feet. 

““Nay, dear lads — but here!” I said, and I opened my arms to them and I 
kissed them. 

“Be ruled by me,” I said. “We’ll hire some ill-featured old tarry-breeks 
of an admiral to watch the Graveyard, and you shall come to Court.” 

“Hire whom you please,” says the elder; “we are ruled by you, body and 
soul”; and the younger, who shook most when I kissed ‘em, says between 
his white lips, “I think you have power to make a god of a man.” 

“Come to Court and be sure of’t,” I said. 

‘They shook their heads and I knew — I knew, that go they would. If I 
had not kissed them — perhaps I might have prevailed.’ 

‘Then why did you do it?’ said Una. ‘I don’t think you knew really what 
you wanted done.’ 

‘May it please your Majesty’ — the lady bowed her head low — ’this 
Gloriana whom I have represented for your pleasure was a woman and a 
Queen. Remember her when you come to your Kingdom.’ 

‘But — did the cousins go to the Gascons’ Graveyard?’ said Dan, as Una 
frowned. 


‘They went,’ said the lady. 

‘Did they ever come back?’ Una began; but — ’Did they stop King 
Philip’s fleet?’ Dan interrupted. 

The lady turned to him eagerly. 

‘D’you think they did right to go?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t see what else they could have done,’ Dan replied, after thinking it 
over. 

‘D’you think she did right to send ‘em?’ The lady’s voice rose a little. 

‘Well,’ said Dan, ‘I don’t see what else she could have done, either — do 
you? How did they stop King Philip from getting Virginia?’ 

‘There’s the sad part of it. They sailed out that autumn from Rye Royal, 
and there never came back so much as a single rope-yarn to show what had 
befallen them. The winds blew, and they were not. Does that make you alter 
your mind, young Burleigh?’ ‘I expect they were drowned, then. Anyhow, 
Philip didn’t score, did he?’ 

‘Gloriana wiped out her score with Philip later. But if Philip had won, 
would you have blamed Gloriana for wasting those lads’ lives?’ 

‘Of course not. She was bound to try to stop him.’ 

The lady coughed. ‘You have the root of the matter in you. Were I Queen, 
Pd make you Minister.’ 

“We don’t play that game,’ said Una, who felt that she disliked the lady as 
much as she disliked the noise the high wind made tearing through Willow 
Shaw. 

‘Play!’ said the lady with a laugh, and threw up her hands affectedly. The 
sunshine caught the jewels on her many rings and made them flash till 
Una’s eyes dazzled, and she had to rub them. Then she saw Dan on his 
knees picking up the potatoes they had spilled at the gate. 

‘There wasn’t anybody in the Shaw, after all,’ he said. ‘Didn’t you think 
you saw someone?’ 

Tm most awfully glad there isn’t,’ said Una. Then they went on with the 
potato-roast. 


THE LOOKING-GLASS 


Queen Bess Was Harry’s daughter! 

The Queen was in her chamber, and she was middling old, 
Her petticoat was satin and her stomacher was gold. 
Backwards and forwards and sideways did she pass, 
Making up her mind to face the cruel looking-glass. 
The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 
As comely or as kindly or as young as once she was! 


The Queen was in her chamber, a-combing of her hair, 

There came Queen Mary’s spirit and it stood behind her chair, 
Singing, ‘Backwards and forwards and sideways you may pass, 
But I will stand behind you till you face the looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As lovely or unlucky or as lonely as I was!’ 


The Queen was in her chamber, a-weeping very sore, 

There came Lord Leicester’s spirit and it scratched upon the door, 
Singing, ‘Backwards and forwards and sideways may you pass, 
But I will walk beside you till you face the looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As hard and unforgiving or as wicked as you was!’ 


The Queen was in her chamber; her sins were on her head; 

She looked the spirits up and down and statelily she said: 
‘Backwards and forwards and sideways though I’ve been, 

Yet I am Harry’s daughter and I am England’s Queen!’ 

And she faced the looking-glass (and whatever else there was), 
And she saw her day was over and she saw her beauty pass 

In the cruel looking-glass that can always hurt a lass 

More hard than any ghost there is or any man there was! 


THE WRONG THING 


A Truthful Song 
THE BRICKLAYER: 


I tell this tale, which is strictly true, 


just by way of convincing you 


How very little since things were made 
Things have altered in the building trade. 


A year ago, come the middle o°’ March, 


We was building flats near the Marble Arch, 
When a thin young man with coal-black hair 
Came up to watch us working there. 


Now there wasn’t a trick in brick or stone 

That this young man hadn’t seen or known; 

Nor there wasn’t a tool from trowel to maul 

But this young man could use ‘em all! 

Then up and spoke the plumbyers bold, 

Which was laying the pipes for the hot and cold: 
‘Since you with us have made so free, 

Will you kindly say what your name might be?’ 


The young man kindly answered them: 

‘Tt might be Lot or Methusalem, 

Or it might be Moses (a man I hate), 
Whereas it is Pharaoh surnamed the Great. 


“Your glazing is new and your plumbing’s strange, 
But other-wise I perceive no change, 

And in less than a month, if you do as I bid, 

Pd learn you to build me a Pyramid.’ 


THE SAILOR: 


I tell this tale, which is stricter true, 


just by way of convincing you 
How very little since things was made 
Things have altered in the shipwright’s trade. 


In Blackwall Basin yesterday 

A China barque re-fitting lay, 

When a fat old man with snow-white hair 
Came up to watch us working there. 


Now there wasn’t a knot which the riggers knew 
But the old man made it — and better too; 

Nor there wasn’t a sheet, or a lift, or a brace, 
But the old man knew its lead and place. 


Then up and spake the caulkyers bold, 
Which was packing the pump in the after-hold: 
‘Since you with us have made so free, 
Will you kindly tell what your name might be?’ 


The old man kindly answered them: 

‘it might be Japhet, it might be Shem, 

Or it might be Ham (though his skin was dark), 
Whereas it is Noah, commanding the Ark. 


“Your wheel is new and your pumps are strange, 
But otherwise I perceive no change, 

And in less than a week, if she did not ground, 
Pd sail this hooker the wide world round!’ 


BOTH: We tell these tales, which are strictest true, etc. 


The Wrong Thing 

Dan had gone in for building model boats; but after he had filled the 
schoolroom with chips, which he expected Una to clear away, they turned 
him out of doors and he took all his tools up the hill to Mr Springett’s yard, 
where he knew he could make as much mess as he chose. Old Mr Springett 
was a builder, contractor, and sanitary engineer, and his yard, which opened 
off the village street, was always full of interesting things. At one end of it 
was a long loft, reached by a ladder, where he kept his iron-bound scaffold- 


planks, tins of paints, pulleys, and odds and ends he had found in old 
houses. He would sit here by the hour watching his carts as they loaded or 
unloaded in the yard below, while Dan gouged and grunted at the 
carpenter’s bench near the loft window. Mr Springett and Dan had always 
been particular friends, for Mr Springett was so old he could remember 
when railways were being made in the southern counties of England, and 
people were allowed to drive dogs in carts. 

One hot, still afternoon — the tar-paper on the roof smelt like ships — 
Dan, in his shirt-sleeves, was smoothing down a new schooner’s bow, and 
Mr Springett was talking of barns and houses he had built. He said he never 
forgot any stick or stone he had ever handled, or any man, woman, or child 
he had ever met. Just then he was very proud of the Village Hall at the 
entrance of the village, which he had finished a few weeks before. 

‘An’ I don’t mind tellin’ you, Mus’ Dan,’ he said, ‘that the Hall will be 
my last job top of this mortal earth. I didn’t make ten pounds — no, nor yet 
five — out o’ the whole contrac’, but my name’s lettered on the foundation 
stone — Ralph Springett, Builder — and the stone she’s bedded on four 
foot good concrete. If she shifts any time these five hundred years, I’1l sure- 
ly turn in my grave. I told the Lunnon architec’ so when he come down to 
oversee my work.’ 

“What did he say?’ Dan was sandpapering the schooner’s port bow. 

‘Nothing. The Hall ain’t more than one of his small jobs for him, but 
‘tain’t small to me, an’ my name is cut and lettered, frontin’ the village 
street, I do hope an’ pray, for time everlastin’. You’ll want the little round 
file for that holler in her bow. Who’s there?’ Mr Springett turned stiffly in 
his chair. 

A long pile of scaffold-planks ran down the centre of the loft. Dan 
looked, and saw Hal o’ the Draft’s touzled head beyond them. [See ‘Hal o’ 
the Draft’ in PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. ] 

‘Be you the builder of the Village Hall?’ he asked of Mr Springett. 

‘I be,’ was the answer. ‘But if you want a job — ’ 

Hal laughed. ‘No, faith!’he said. ‘Only the Hall is as good and honest a 
piece of work as I’ve ever run a rule over. So, being born hereabouts, and 
being reckoned a master among masons, and accepted as a master mason, I 
made bold to pay my brotherly respects to the builder.’ 

‘Aa — um!’ Mr Springett looked important. ‘I be a bit rusty, but PI try 
yel 

He asked Hal several curious questions, and the answers must have 
pleased him, for he invited Hal to sit down. Hal moved up, always keeping 


behind the pile of planks so that only his head showed, and sat down on a 
trestle in the dark corner at the back of Mr Springett’s desk. He took no 
notice of Dan, but talked at once to Mr Springett about bricks, and cement, 
and lead and glass, and after a while Dan went on with his work. He knew 
Mr Springett was pleased, because he tugged his white sandy beard, and 
smoked his pipe in short puffs. The two men seemed to agree about 
everything, but when grown-ups agree they interrupt each other almost as 
much as if they were quarrelling. Hal said something about workmen. 

‘Why, that’s what I always say,’ Mr Springett cried. ‘A man who can only 
do one thing, he’s but next-above-fool to the man that can’t do nothin’. 
That’s where the Unions make their mistake.’ 

‘My thought to the very dot.’ Dan heard Hal slap his tight-hosed leg. 
‘Tve suffered ‘in my time from these same Guilds — Unions, d’you call 
‘em? All their precious talk of the mysteries of their trades — why, what 
does it come to?’ 

‘Nothin’! You’ve justabout hit it,’ said Mr Springett, and rammed his hot 
tobacco with his thumb. 

‘Take the art of wood-carving,’Hal went on. He reached across the 
planks, grabbed a wooden mallet, and moved his other hand as though he 
wanted something. Mr Springett without a word passed him one of Dan’s 
broad chisels. ‘Ah! Wood-carving, for example. If you can cut wood and 
have a fair draft of what ye mean to do, a’ Heaven’s name take chisel and 
maul and let drive at it, say I! You’ll soon find all the mystery, forsooth, of 
wood-carving under your proper hand!’ Whack, came the mallet on the 
chisel, and a sliver of wood curled up in front of it. Mr Springett watched 
like an old raven. 

‘All art is one, man — one!’ said Hal between whacks; ‘and to wait on 
another man to finish out — ’ 

‘To finish out your work ain’t no sense,’ Mr Springett cut in. ‘That’s what 
I’m always sayin’ to the boy here.’ He nodded towards Dan. ‘That’s what I 
said when I put the new wheel into Brewster’s Mill in Eighteen hundred 
Seventy-two. I reckoned I was millwright enough for the job ‘thout bringin’ 
aman from Lunnon. An’ besides, dividin’ work eats up profits, no bounds.’ 

Hal laughed his beautiful deep laugh, and Mr Springett joined in till Dan 
laughed too. 

“You handle your tools, I can see,’ said Mr Springett. ‘I reckon, if you’re 
any way like me, you’ve found yourself hindered by those — Guilds, did 
you call ‘em? — -Unions, we say.’ 

“You may say so!’ Hal pointed to a white scar on his cheekbone. ‘This is 


a remembrance from the Master watching-Foreman of Masons on 
Magdalen Tower, because, please you, I dared to carve stone without their 
leave. They said a stone had slipped from the cornice by accident.’ 

‘I know them accidents. There’s no way to disprove ‘em. An’ stones ain’t 
the only things that slip,’ Mr Springett grunted. Hal went on: 

‘I’ve seen a scaffold-plank keckle and shoot a too-clever workman thirty 
foot on to the cold chancel floor below. And a rope can break — ’ ‘Yes, 
natural as nature; an’ lime’ll fly up in a man’s eyes without any breath o’ 
wind sometimes,’ said Mr Springett. ‘But who’s to show ‘twasn’t a 
accident?’ 

‘Who do these things?’ Dan asked, and straightened his back at the bench 
as he turned the schooner end-for-end in the vice to get at her counter. 

‘Them which don’t wish other men to work no better nor quicker than 
they do,’ growled Mr Springett. ‘Don’t pinch her so hard in the vice, Mus’ 
Dan. Put a piece o’ rag in the jaws, or you’ll bruise her. More than that’ — 
he turned towards Hal — ’if a man has his private spite laid up against you, 
the Unions give him his excuse for workin’ it off.’ 

‘Well I know it,’said Hal. 

‘They never let you go, them spiteful ones. I knowed a plasterer in 
Eighteen hundred Sixty-one — down to the wells. He was a Frenchy — a 
bad enemy he was.’ ‘I had mine too. He was an Italian, called Benedetto. I 
met him first at Oxford on Magdalen Tower when I was learning my trade- 
or trades, I should say. A bad enemy he was, as you say, but he came to be 
my singular good friend,’ said Hal as he put down the mallet and settled 
himself comfortably. 

‘What might his trade have been — plastering’ Mr Springett asked. 

‘Plastering of a sort. He worked in stucco — fresco we call it. Made 
pictures on plaster. Not but what he had a fine sweep of the hand in 
drawing. He’d take the long sides of a cloister, trowel on his stuff, and roll 
out his great all-abroad pictures of saints and croppy-topped trees quick as a 
webster unrolling cloth almost. Oh, Benedetto could draw, but ‘a was a 
little-minded man, professing to be full of secrets of colour or plaster — 
common tricks, all of ‘em — and his one single talk was how Tom, Dick or 
Harry had stole this or t’other secret art from him.’ 

‘I know that sort,’ said Mr Springett. ‘There’s no keeping peace or 
making peace with such. An’ they’re mostly born an’ bone idle.’ 

‘True. Even his fellow-countrymen laughed at his jealousy. We two came 
to loggerheads early on Magdalen Tower. I was a youngster then. Maybe I 
spoke my mind about his work.’ 


“You shouldn’t never do that.’ Mr Springett shook his head. ‘That sort lay 
it up against you.’ 

‘True enough. This Benedetto did most specially. Body o°’ me, the man 
lived to hate me! But I always kept my eyes open on a plank or a scaffold. I 
was mighty glad to be shut of him when he quarrelled with his Guild 
foreman, and went off, nose in air, and paints under his arm. But’ — Hal 
leaned forward — ’if you hate a man or a man hates you — ’ 

‘I know. You’re everlastin’ running acrost him,’ Mr Springett interrupted. 
‘Excuse me, sir.’ He leaned out of the window, and shouted to a carter who 
was loading a cart with bricks. 

‘Ain’t you no more sense than to heap ‘em up that way?’ he said. ‘Take 
an’ throw a hundred of ‘em off. It’s more than the team can compass. Throw 
‘em off, I tell you, and make another trip for what’s left over. Excuse me, 
sir. You was Sayin’-’ 

‘I was saying that before the end of the year I went to Bury to strengthen 
the lead-work in the great Abbey east window there.’ 

‘Now that’s just one of the things I’ve never done. But I mind there was a 
cheap excursion to Chichester in Eighteen hundred Seventy-nine, an’ I went 
an’ watched ‘em leadin’ a won’ erful fine window in Chichester Cathedral. I 
stayed watchin’ till ‘twas time for us to go back. Dunno as I had two drinks 
p’raps, all that day.’ 

Hal smiled. ‘At Bury, then, sure enough, I met my enemy Benedetto. He 
had painted a picture in plaster on the south wall of the Refectory — a 
noble place for a noble thing — a picture of Jonah.’ 

‘Ah! Jonah an’ his whale. I’ve never been as far as Bury. You’ve worked 
about a lot,’ said Mr Springett, with his eyes on the carter below. 

‘No. Not the whale. This was a picture of Jonah and the pompion that 
withered. But all that Benedetto had shown was a peevish grey-beard 
huggled up in angle-edged drapery beneath a pompion on a wooden trellis. 
This last, being a dead thing, he’d drawn it as ‘twere to the life. But fierce 
old Jonah, bared in the sun, angry even to death that his cold prophecy was 
disproven — Jonah, ashamed, and already hearing the children of Nineveh 
running to mock him — ah, that was what Benedetto had not drawn!’ 

‘He better ha’ stuck to his whale, then,’ said Mr Springett. 

‘He’d ha’ done no better with that. He draws the damp cloth off the 
picture, an’ shows it to me. I was a craftsman too, d’ye see?’ 

““Tis good,” I said, “but it goes no deeper than the plaster.” 

““What?” he said in a whisper. 

“Be thy own judge, Benedetto,” I answered. “Does it go deeper than the 


plaster?” 

‘He reeled against a piece of dry wall. “No,” he says, “and I know it. I 
could not hate thee more than I have done these five years, but if I live, I 
will try, Hal. I will try.” Then he goes away. I pitied him, but I had spoken 
truth. His picture went no deeper than the plaster.’ 

‘Ah! said Mr Springett, who had turned quite red. ‘You was talkin’ so 
fast I didn’t understand what you was drivin’ at. I’ve seen men — good 
workmen they was — try to do more than they could do, and — and they 
couldn’t compass it. They knowed it, and it nigh broke their hearts like. You 
was in your right, o’ course, sir, to say what you thought o° his work; but if 
you’ll excuse me, was you in your duty?’ 

‘I was wrong to say it,’ Hal replied. ‘God forgive me — I was young! He 
was workman enough himself to know where he failed. But it all came 
evens in the long run. By the same token, did ye ever hear o’ one Torrigiano 
— Torrisany we called him?’ 

‘T can’t say I ever did. Was he a Frenchy like?’ 

‘No, a hectoring, hard-mouthed, long-sworded Italian builder, as vain as 
a peacock and as strong as a bull, but, mark you, a master workman. More 
than that — he could get his best work out of the worst men.’ 

‘Which it’s a gift. I had a foreman-bricklayer like him once,’ said Mr 
Springett. ‘He used to prod ‘em in the back like with a pointing-trowel, and 
they did wonders.’ 

I’ve seen our Torrisany lay a ‘prentice down with one buffet and raise 
him with another — to make a mason of him. I worked under him at 
building a chapel in London — a chapel and a tomb for the King.’ 

‘I never knew kings went to chapel much,’ said Mr Springett. ‘But I 
always hold with a man — don’t care who he be — seein’ about his own 
grave before he dies. ‘Tidn’t the sort of thing to leave to your family after 
the will’s read. I reckon ‘twas a fine vault?’ 

‘None finer in England. This Torrigiano had the contract for it, as you’d 
say. He picked master craftsmen from all parts — England, France, Italy, 
the Low Countries — no odds to him so long as they knew their work, and 
he drove them like — like pigs at Brightling Fair. He called us English all 
pigs. We suffered it because he was a master in his craft. If he misliked any 
work that a man had done, with his own great hands he’d rive it out, and 
tear it down before us all. “Ah, you pig — you English pig!” he’d scream in 
the dumb wretch’s face. “You answer me? You look at me? You think at 
me? Come out with me into the cloisters. I will teach you carving myself. I 
will gild you all over!” But when his passion had blown out, he’d slip his 


arm round the man’s neck, and impart knowledge worth gold. “Twould have 
done your heart good, Mus’ Springett, to see the two hundred of us masons, 
jewellers, carvers, gilders, iron-workers and the rest — all toiling like cock- 
angels, and this mad Italian hornet fleeing one to next up and down the 
chapel. Done your heart good, it would!’ 

‘I believe you,’ said Mr Springett. ‘In Eighteen hundred Fifty-four, I 
mind, the railway was bein’ made into Hastin’s. There was two thousand 
navvies on it — all young — all strong — an’ I was one of ‘em. Oh, dearie 
me! Excuse me, sir, but was your enemy workin’ with you?’ 

‘Benedetto? Be sure he was. He followed me like a lover. He painted 
pictures on the chapel ceiling — slung from a chair. Torrigiano made us 
promise not to fight till the work should be finished. We were both master 
craftsmen, do ye see, and he needed us. None the less, I never went aloft to 
carve ‘thout testing all my ropes and knots each morning. We were never 
far from each other. Benedetto ‘ud sharpen his knife on his sole while he 
waited for his plaster to dry — wheet, wheet, wheet. I’d hear it where I 
hung chipping round a pillar-head, and we’d nod to each other friendly-like. 
Oh, he was a craftsman, was Benedetto, but his hate spoiled his eye and his 
hand. I mind the night I had finished the models for the bronze saints round 
the tomb; Torrigiano embraced me before all the chapel, and bade me to 
supper. I met Benedetto when I came out. He was slavering in the porch 
Like a mad dog.’ 

‘Workin’ himself up to it?’ said Mr Springett. ‘Did he have it in at ye that 
night?’ 

‘No, no. That time he kept his oath to Torrigiano. But I pitied him. Eh, 
well! Now I come to my own follies. I had never thought too little of 
myself; but after Torrisany had put his arm round my neck, I — I’ — Hal 
broke into a laugh — ’I lay there was not much odds ‘twixt me and a cock- 
sparrow in his pride.’ 

‘I was pretty middlin’ young once on a time,’ said Mr Springett. 

‘Then ye know that a man can’t drink and dice and dress fine, and keep 
company above his station, but his work suffers for it, Mus’ Springett.’ 

‘I never held much with dressin’ up, but — you’re right! The worst 
mistakes I ever made they was made of a Monday morning,’ Mr Springett 
answered. ‘We’ve all been one sort of fool or t’other. Mus’ Dan, Mus’ Dan, 
take the smallest gouge, or you’ll be spluttin’ her stem works clean out. 
Can’t ye see the grain of the wood don’t favour a chisel?’ 

‘TIl spare you some of my follies. But there was a man called 
Brygandyne — Bob Brygandyne — Clerk of the King’s Ships, a little, 


smooth, bustling atomy, as clever as a woman to get work done for nothin’ 
— a won’erful smooth-tongued pleader. He made much o°’ me, and asked 
me to draft him out a drawing, a piece of carved and gilt scroll-work for the 
bows of one of the King’s Ships — the SOVEREIGN was her name.’ 

“Was she a man-of-war?’asked Dan. 

‘She was a warship, and a woman called Catherine of Castile desired the 
King to give her the ship for a pleasure-ship of her own. I did not know at 
the time, but she’d been at Bob to get this scroll-work done and fitted that 
the King might see it. I made him the picture, in an hour, all of a heat after 
supper — one great heaving play of dolphins and a Neptune or so reining in 
webby-footed sea-horses, and Arion with his harp high atop of them. It was 
twenty-three foot long, and maybe nine foot deep — painted and gilt.’ 

It must ha’ justabout looked fine,’ said Mr Springett. 

‘That’s the curiosity of it. ‘Twas bad — rank bad. In my conceit I must 
needs show it to Torrigiano, in the chapel. He straddles his legs, hunches his 
knife behind him, and whistles like a storm-cock through a sleet-shower. 
Benedetto was behind him. We were never far apart, I’ve told you. 

“That is pig’s work,” says our Master. “Swine’s work. You make any 
more such things, even after your fine Court suppers, and you shall be sent 
away.” 

‘Benedetto licks his lips like a cat. “It is so bad then, Master?” he says. 
“What a pity!” 

“Yes,” says Torrigiano. “Scarcely you could do things so bad. I will 
condescend to show.” 

‘He talks to me then and there. No shouting, no swearing (it was too bad 
for that); but good, memorable counsel, bitten in slowly. Then he sets me to 
draft out a pair of iron gates, to take, as he said, the taste of my naughty 
dolphins out of my mouth. Iron’s sweet stuff if you don’t torture her, and 
hammered work is all pure, truthful line, with a reason and a support for 
every curve and bar of it. A week at that settled my stomach handsomely, 
and the Master let me put the work through the smithy, where I sweated out 
more of my foolish pride.’ 

‘Good stuff is good iron,’ said Mr Springett. ‘I done a pair of lodge gates 
once in Eighteen hundred Sixty-three.’ 

‘Oh, I forgot to say that Bob Brygandyne whipped away my draft of the 
ship’s scroll-work, and would not give it back to me to re-draw. He said 
‘twould do well enough. Howsoever, my lawful work kept me too busied to 
remember him. Body o’ me, but I worked that winter upon the gates and the 
bronzes for the tomb as I’d never worked before! I was leaner than a lath, 


but I lived — I lived then!’ Hal looked at Mr Springett with his wise, 
crinkled-up eyes, and the old man smiled back. 

‘Ouch!’ Dan cried. He had been hollowing out the schooner’s after-deck, 
the little gouge had slipped and gashed the ball of his left thumb, — an 
ugly, triangular tear. 

‘That came of not steadying your wrist,’ said Hal calmly. ‘Don’t bleed 
over the wood. Do your work with your heart’s blood, but no need to let it 
show.’ He rose and peered into a corner of the loft. 

Mr Springett had risen too, and swept down a ball of cobwebs from a 
rafter. 

‘Clap that on,’ was all he said, ‘and put your handkerchief atop. “Twill 
cake over in a minute. It don’t hurt now, do it?’ 

‘No,’ said Dan indignantly. ‘You know it has happened lots of times. I’ ll 
tie it up myself. Go on, sir.’ 

‘And it’ll happen hundreds of times more,’ said Hal with a friendly nod 
as he sat down again. But he did not go on till Dan’s hand was tied up 
properly. Then he said: 

‘One dark December day — too dark to judge colour — we was all 
sitting and talking round the fires in the chapel (you heard good talk there), 
when Bob Brygandyne bustles in and — ”Hal, you’re sent for,” he squeals. 
I was at Torrigiano’s feet on a pile of put-locks, as I might be here, toasting 
a herring on my knife’s point. ‘Twas the one English thing our Master liked 
— salt herring. 

“Tm busy, about my art,” I calls. 

“Art?” says Bob. “What’s Art compared to your scroll-work for the 
SOVEREIGN? Come.” 

“Be sure your sins will find you out,” says Torrigiano. “Go with him and 
see.” As I followed Bob out I was aware of Benedetto, like a black spot 
when the eyes are tired, sliddering up behind me. 

‘Bob hurries through the streets in the raw fog, slips into a doorway, up 
Stairs, along passages, and at last thrusts me into a little cold room vilely 
hung with Flemish tapestries, and no furnishing except a table and my draft 
of the SOVEREIGN’s scrollwork. Here he leaves me. Presently comes in a 
dark, long-nosed man in a fur cap. 

““Master Harry Dawe?” said he. 

“The same,” I says. “Where a plague has Bob Brygandyne gone?” 

‘His thin eyebrows surged up in a piece and come down again in a stiff 
bar. “He went to the King,” he says. 

“AJl one. Where’s your pleasure with me?” I says, shivering, for it was 


mortal cold. 

‘He lays his hand flat on my draft. “Master Dawe,” he says, “do you 
know the present price of gold leaf for all this wicked gilding of yours?” 

‘By that I guessed he was some cheese-paring clerk or other of the 
King’s Ships, so I gave him the price. I forget it now, but it worked out to 
thirty pounds — carved, gilt, and fitted in place. 

“Thirty pounds!” he said, as though I had pulled a tooth of him. “You 
talk as though thirty pounds was to be had for the asking. None the less,” he 
says, “your draft’s a fine piece of work.” 

‘Td been looking at it ever since I came in, and ‘twas viler even than I 
judged it at first. My eye and hand had been purified the past months, d’ye 
see, by my iron work. 

“I could do it better now,” I said. The more I studied my squabby 
Neptunes the less I liked ‘em; and Arion was a pure flaming shame atop of 
the unbalanced dolphins. 

““T doubt it will be fresh expense to draft it again,” he says. 

“Bob never paid me for the first draft. I lay he’ll never pay me for the 
second. “Twill cost the King nothing if I re-draw it,” I says. 

““There’s a woman wishes it to be done quickly,” he says. “We’ll stick to 
your first drawing, Master Dawe. But thirty pounds is thirty pounds. You 
must make it less.” 

‘And all the while the faults in my draft fair leaped out and hit me 
between the eyes. At any cost, I thinks to myself, I must get it back and re- 
draft it. He grunts at me impatiently, and a splendid thought comes to me, 
which shall save me. By the same token, It was quite honest.’ 

‘They ain’t always,’ says Mr Springett. ‘How did you get out of it?’ 

‘By the truth. I says to Master Fur Cap, as I might to you here, I says, 
“Pll tell you something, since you seem a knowledgeable man. Is the 
SOVEREIGN to lie in Thames river all her days, or will she take the high 
seas?” 

“Oh,” he says quickly, “the King keeps no cats that don’t catch mice. 
She must sail the seas, Master Dawe. She’ll be hired to merchants for the 
trade. She’ll be out in all shapes o’ weathers. Does that make any odds?” 

“Why, then,” says I, “the first heavy sea she sticks her nose into’ ll claw 
off half that scroll-work, and the next will finish it. If she’s meant for a 
pleasure-ship give me my draft again, and Pll porture you a pretty, light 
piece of scroll-work, good cheap. If she’s meant for the open — sea, pitch 
the draft into the fire. She can never carry that weight on her bows.” 

‘He looks at me squintlings and plucks his under-lip. 


““Ts this your honest, unswayed opinion?” he says. 

“Body o° me! Ask about!” I says. “Any seaman could tell you ‘tis true. 
I’m advising you against my own profit, but why I do so is my own 
concern.” 

““Not altogether “, he says. “It’s some of mine. You’ve saved me thirty 
pounds, Master Dawe, and you’ve given me good arguments to use against 
a willful woman that wants my fine new ship for her own toy. We’ll not 
have any scroll-work.” His face shined with pure joy. 

““Then see that the thirty pounds you’ve saved on it are honestly paid the 
King,” I says, “and keep clear 0’ women-folk.” I gathered up my draft and 
crumpled it under my arm. “If that’s all you need of me Pll be gone,” I 
says. “I’m pressed.” 

‘He turns him round and fumbles in a comer. “Too pressed to be made a 
knight, Sir Harry?” he says, and comes at me smiling, with three-quarters of 
a rusty sword. 

‘T pledge you my Mark I never guessed it was the King till that moment. 
I kneeled, and he tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Rise up, Sir Harry Dawe,” he says, and, in the same breath, “I’m 
pressed, too,” and slips through the tapestries, leaving me like a stuck calf. 

‘It come over me, in a bitter wave like, that here was I, a master 
craftsman, who had worked no bounds, soul or body, to make the King’s 
tomb and chapel a triumph and a glory for all time; and here, d’ye see, I 
was made knight, not for anything I’d slaved over, or given my heart and 
guts to, but expressedly because I’d saved him thirty pounds and a tongue- 
lashing from Catherine of Castille — she that had asked for the ship. That 
thought shrivelled me with insides while I was folding away my draft. On 
the heels of it — maybe you’ll see why — I began to grin to myself. I 
thought of the earnest simplicity of the man — the King, I should say — 
because I’d saved him the money; his smile as though he’d won half 
France! I thought of my own silly pride and foolish expectations that some 
day he’d honour me as a master craftsman. I thought of the broken-tipped 
sword he’d found behind the hangings; the dirt of the cold room, and his 
cold eye, wrapped up in his own concerns, scarcely resting on me. Then I 
remembered the solemn chapel roof and the bronzes about the stately tomb 
he’d lie in, and — d’ye see? — -the unreason of it all — the mad high 
humour of it all — took hold on me till I sat me down on a dark stair-head 
in a passage, and laughed till I could laugh no more. What else could I have 
done? 

‘I never heard his feet behind me — he always walked like a cat — but 


his arm slid round my neck, pulling me back where I sat, till my head lay on 
his chest, and his left hand held the knife plumb over my heart — 
Benedetto! Even so I laughed — the fit was beyond my holding — laughed 
while he ground his teeth in my ear. He was stark crazed for the time. 

“Laugh,” he said. “Finish the laughter. Pll not cut ye short. Tell me 
now” — he wrenched at my head — ”why the King chose to honour you, 
— you — you — you lickspittle Englishman? I am full of patience now. I 
have waited so long.” Then he was off at score about his Jonah in Bury 
Refectory, and what I’d said of it, and his pictures in the chapel which all 
men praised and none looked at twice (as if that was my fault!), and a 
whole parcel of words and looks treasured up against me through years. 

“Ease off your arm a little,” I said. “I cannot die by choking, for I am 
just dubbed knight, Benedetto.” 

“Tell me, and I’ll confess ye, Sir Harry Dawe, Knight. There’s a long 
night before ye. Tell,” says he. 

‘So I told him — his chin on my crown — told him all; told it as well and 
with as many words as I have ever told a tale at a supper with Torrigiano. I 
knew Benedetto would understand, for, mad or sad, he was a craftsman. I 
believed it to be the last tale I’d ever tell top of mortal earth, and I would 
not put out bad work before I left the Lodge. All art’s one art, as I said. I 
bore Benedetto no malice. My spirits, d’ye see, were catched up in a high, 
solemn exaltation, and I saw all earth’s vanities foreshortened and little, laid 
out below me like a town from a cathedral scaffolding. I told him what 
befell, and what I thought of it. I gave him the King’s very voice at “Master 
Dawe, you’ve saved me thirty pounds!”; his peevish grunt while he looked 
for the sword; and how the badger-eyed figures of Glory and Victory leered 
at me from the Flemish hangings. Body o’ me, ‘twas a fine, noble tale, and, 
as I thought, my last work on earth. 

““That is how I was honoured by the King,” I said. “They’ll hang ye for 
killing me, Benedetto. And, since you’ve killed in the King’s Palace, they’ Il 
draw and quarter you; but you’re too mad to care. Grant me, though, ye 
never heard a better tale.” ‘He said nothing, but I felt him shake. My head 
on his chest shook; his right arm fell away, his left dropped the knife, and 
he leaned with both hands on my shoulder — shaking — shaking! I turned 
me round. No need to put my foot on his knife. The man was speechless 
with laughter — honest craftsman’s mirth. The first time I’d ever seen him 
laugh. You know the mirth that cuts off the very breath, while ye stamp and 
snatch at the short ribs? That was Benedetto’s case. 

“When he began to roar and bay and whoop in the passage, I haled him 


out into the street, and there we leaned against the wall and had it all over 
again — waving our hands and wagging our heads — till the watch came to 
know if we were drunk. 

‘Benedetto says to ‘em, solemn as an owl: “You have saved me thirty 
pounds, Mus’ Dawe,” and off he pealed. In some sort we were mad-drunk 
— I because dear life had been given back to me, and he because, as he said 
afterwards, because the old crust of hatred round his heart was broke up and 
carried away by laughter. His very face had changed too. 

“Hal,” he cries, “I forgive thee. Forgive me too, Hal. Oh, you English, 
you English! Did it gall thee, Hal, to see the rust on the dirty sword? Tell 
me again, Hal, how the King grunted with joy. Oh, let us tell the Master.” 

‘So we reeled back to the chapel, arms round each other’s necks, and 
when we could speak — he thought we’d been fighting — we told the 
Master. Yes, we told Torrigiano, and he laughed till he rolled on the new 
cold pavement. Then he knocked our heads together. 

“Ah, you English!” he cried. “You are more than pigs. You are English. 
Now you are well punished for your dirty fishes. Put the draft in the fire, 
and never do so any more. You are a fool, Hal, and you are a fool, 
Benedetto, but I need your works to please this beautiful English King.” 

“And I meant to kill Hal,” says Benedetto. “Master, I meant to kill him 
because the English King had made him a knight.” 

“Ah!” says the Master, shaking his finger. “Benedetto, if you had killed 
my Hal, I should have killed you — in the cloister. But you are a craftsman 
too, so I should have killed you like a craftsman, very, very slowly — in an 
hour, if I could spare the time!” That was Torrigiano — the Master!’ 

Mr Springett sat quite still for some time after Hal had finished. Then he 
turned dark red; then he rocked to and fro; then he coughed and wheezed 
till the tears ran down his face. Dan knew by this that he was laughing, but 
it surprised Hal at first. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Mr Springett, ‘but I was thinkin’ of some stables I 
built for a gentleman in Eighteen hundred Seventy-four. They was stables in 
blue brick — very particular work. Dunno as they weren’t the best job 
which ever I’d done. But the gentleman’s lady — she’d come from Lunnon, 
new married — she was all for buildin’ what was called a haw-haw — what 
you an’ me ‘ud call a dik — right acrost his park. A middlin’ big job which 
Pd have had the contract of, for she spoke to me in the library about it. But 
I told her there was a line 0’ springs just where she wanted to dig her ditch, 
an’ she’d flood the park if she went on.’ 

“Were there any springs at all?’ said Hal. 


‘Bound to be springs everywhere if you dig deep enough, ain’t there? But 
what I said about the springs put her out o’ conceit o’ diggin’ haw-haws, an’ 
she took an’ built a white tile dairy instead. But when I sent in my last bill 
for the stables, the gentleman he paid it ‘thout even lookin’ at it, and I 
hadn’t forgotten nothin’, I do assure you. More than that, he slips two five- 
pound notes into my hand in the library, an’ “Ralph,” he says — he allers 
called me by name — ”Ralph,” he says, “you’ve saved me a heap of 
expense an’ trouble this autumn.” I didn’t say nothin’, o’ course. I knowed 
he didn’t want any haws-haws digged acrost his park no more’n I did, but I 
never said nothin’. No more he didn’t say nothin’ about my blue-brick 
stables, which was really the best an’ honestest piece o°’ work I’d done in 
quite a while. He give me ten pounds for savin’ him a hem of a deal o’ 
trouble at home. I reckon things are pretty much alike, all times, in all 
places.’ 

Hal and he laughed together. Dan couldn’t quite understand what they 
thought so funny, and went on with his work for some time without 
speaking. 

When he looked up, Mr Springett, alone, was wiping his eyes with his 
green-and-yellow pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Bless me, Mus’ Dan, I’ve been asleep,’ he said. ‘An’ I’ve dreamed a 
dream which has made me laugh — laugh as I ain’t laughed in a long day. I 
can’t remember what ‘twas all about, but they do say that when old men 
take to laughin’ in their sleep, they’re middlin’ ripe for the next world. Have 
you been workin’ honest, Mus’ Dan?’ 

‘Ra-ather,’ said Dan, unclamping the schooner from the vice. ‘And look 
how I’ve cut myself with the small gouge.’ 

“Ye-es. You want a lump o’ cobwebs to that,’ said Mr Springett. ‘Oh, I 
see you’ve put it on already. That’s right, Mus’ Dan.’ 


King Henry VII and the Shipwrights 
Harry our King in England from London town is gone, 
And comen to Hamull on the Hoke in the countie of Suthampton. 
For there lay the MARY OF THE TOWER, his ship of war so strong, 
And he would discover, certaynely, if his shipwrights did him wrong. 


He told not none of his setting forth, nor yet where he would go 
(But only my Lord of Arundel), and meanly did he show, 
In an old jerkin and patched hose that no man might him mark; 


With his frieze hood and cloak about, he looked like any clerk. 
He was at Hamull on the Hoke about the hour of the tide, 

And saw the MARY haled into dock, the winter to abide, 

With all her tackle and habiliments which are the King his own; 
But then ran on his false shipwrights and stripped her to the bone. 


They heaved the main-mast overboard, that was of a trusty tree, 

And they wrote down it was spent and lost by force of weather at sea. 
But they sawen it into planks and strakes as far as it might go, 

To maken beds for their own wives and little children also. 


There was a knave called Slingawai, he crope beneath the deck, 
Crying: ‘Good felawes, come and see! The ship is nigh a wreck! 

For the storm that took our tall main-mast, it blew so fierce and fell, 
Alack! it hath taken the kettles and pans, and this brass pott as well!’ 


With that he set the pott on his head and hied him up the hatch, 
While all the shipwrights ran below to find what they might snatch; 
All except Bob Brygandyne and he was a yeoman good, 

He caught Slingawai round the waist and threw him on to the mud. 


‘T have taken plank and rope and nail, without the King his leave, 
After the custom of Portesmouth, but I will not suffer a thief. 
Nay, never lift up thy hand at me! There’s no clean hands in the trade. 
Steal in measure,’ quo’ Brygandyne. ‘There’s measure in all things 
made!’ 


‘Gramercy, yeoman!’ said our King. “Thy counsel liketh me.’ 

And he pulled a whistle out of his neck and whistled whistles three. 
Then came my Lord of Arundel pricking across the down, 

And behind him the Mayor and Burgesses of merry Suthampton town. 


They drew the naughty shipwrights up, with the kettles in their hands, 
And bound them round the forecastle to wait the King’s commands. 
But ‘Since ye have made your beds,’ said the King, ‘ye needs must lie 
thereon. 

For the sake of your wives and little ones — felawes, get you gone!’ 


When they had beaten Slingawai, out of his own lips, 
Our King appointed Brygandyne to be Clerk of all his ships. 


‘Nay, never lift up thy hands to me — there’s no clean hands in the 
trade. 

But steal in measure,’said Harry our King. ‘“There’s measure in all 
things 

made!’ 


God speed the ‘Mary of the Tower,’ the ‘Sovereign’ and ‘Grace Dieu,’ 
The ‘Sweepstakes’ and the ‘Mary Fortune,’ and the ‘Henry of Bristol’ 
too! 
All tall ships that sail on the sea, or in our harbours stand, 
That they may keep measure with Harry our King and peace in 
Engeland! 


MARKLAKE WITCHES 


The Way Through the Woods 

They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 
Weather and rain have undone it again, 

And now you would never know 

There was once a road through the woods 

Before they planted the trees. 

It is underneath the coppice and heath, 

And the thin anemones. 

Only the keeper sees 

That, where the ring-dove broods, 

And the badgers roll at ease, 

There was once a road through the woods. 


Yet, if you enter the woods 

Of a summer evening late, 

When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed pools 
Where the otter whistles his mate 
(They fear not men in the woods 
Because they see so few), 

You will hear the beat of a horse’s feet 
And the swish of a skirt in the dew, 
Steadily cantering through 

The misty solitudes, 

As though they perfectly knew 

The old lost road through the woods... 
But there is no road through the woods! 


Marklake Witches 
When Dan took up boat-building, Una coaxed Mrs Vincey, the farmer’s 
wife at Little Lindens, to teach her to milk. Mrs Vincey milks in the pasture 
in summer, which is different from milking in the shed, because the cows 
are not tied up, and until they know you they will not stand still. After three 
weeks Una could milk Red Cow or Kitty Shorthorn quite dry, without her 


wrists aching, and then she allowed Dan to look. But milking did not amuse 
him, and it was pleasanter for Una to be alone in the quiet pastures with 
quiet-spoken Mrs Vincey. So, evening after evening, she slipped across to 
Little Lindens, took her stool from the fern-clump beside the fallen oak, and 
went to work, her pail between her knees, and her head pressed hard into 
the cow’s flank. As often as not, Mrs Vincey would be milking cross Pansy 
at the other end of the pasture, and would not come near till it was time to 
Strain and pour off. 

Once, in the middle of a milking, Kitty Shorthorn boxed Una’s ear with 
her tail. 

“You old pig!’ said Una, nearly crying, for a cow’s tail can hurt. 

‘Why didn’t you tie it down, child?’ said a voice behind her. 

‘I meant to, but the flies are so bad I let her off — and this is what she’s 
done!’ Una looked round, expecting Puck, and saw a curly-haired girl, not 
much taller than herself, but older, dressed in a curious high-waisted, 
lavender-coloured riding-habit, with a high hunched collar and a deep cape 
and a belt fastened with a steel clasp. She wore a yellow velvet cap and tan 
gauntlets, and carried a real hunting-crop. Her cheeks were pale except for 
two pretty pink patches in the middle, and she talked with little gasps at the 
end of her sentences, as though she had been running. 

“You don’t milk so badly, child,’ she said, and when she smiled her teeth 
showed small and even and pearly. 

‘Can you milk?’ Una asked, and then flushed, for she heard Puck’s 
chuckle. 

He stepped out of the fern and sat down, holding Kitty Short-horn’s tail. 
‘There isn’t much,’ he said, ‘that Miss Philadelphia doesn’t know about 
milk — or, for that matter, butter and eggs. She’s a great housewife.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Una. ‘I’m sorry I can’t shake hands. Mine are all milky; but 
Mrs Vincey is going to teach me butter-making this summer.’ ‘Ah! Pm 
going to London this summer,’ the girl said, ‘to my aunt in Bloomsbury.’ 
She coughed as she began to hum, ‘“Oh, what a town! What a wonderful 
metropolis!” 

“You’ve got a cold,’ said Una. 

‘No. Only my stupid cough. But it’s vastly better than it was last winter. 
It will disappear in London air. Every one says so. D’you like doctors, 
child?’ 

‘I don’t know any,’ Una replied. ‘But I’m sure I shouldn’t.’ 

‘Think yourself lucky, child. I beg your pardon,’ the girl laughed, for Una 
frowned. 


‘Tm not a child, and my name’s Una,’she said. 

‘Mine’s Philadelphia. But everybody except Rene calls me Phil. Pm 
Squire Bucksteed’s daughter — over at Marklake yonder.’ She jerked her 
little round chin towards the south behind Dallington. ‘Sure-ly you know 
Marklake?’ 

“We went a picnic to Marklake Green once,’ said Una. ‘It’s awfully 
pretty. I like all those funny little roads that don’t lead anywhere.’ 

‘They lead over our land,’ said Philadelphia stiffly, ‘and the coach road is 
only four miles away. One can go anywhere from the Green. I went to the 
Assize Ball at Lewes last year.’ She spun round and took a few dancing 
steps, but stopped with her hand to her side. 

‘It gives me a stitch,’ she explained. ‘No odds. ‘Twill go away in London 
air. That’s the latest French step, child. Rene taught it me. D’you hate the 
French, chi — Una?’ 

‘Well, I hate French, of course, but I don’t mind Ma’m’selle. She’s rather 
decent. Is Rene your French governess?’ 

Philadelphia laughed till she caught her breath again. 

‘Oh no! Rene’s a French prisoner — on parole. That means he’s 
promised not to escape till he has been properly exchanged for an 
Englishman. He’s only a doctor, so I hope they won’t think him worth 
exchanging. My uncle captured him last year in the FERDINAND 
privateer, off Belle Isle, and he cured my uncle of a r-r-raging toothache. Of 
course, after that we couldn’t let him lie among the common French 
prisoners at Rye, and so he stays with us. He’s of very old family — a 
Breton, which is nearly next door to being a true Briton, my father says — 
and he wears his hair clubbed — not powdered. Much more becoming, 
don’t you think?’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re — ’ Una began, but Puck, the other side of the 
pail, winked, and she went on with her milking. ‘He’s going to be a great 
French physician when the war is over. He makes me bobbins for my lace- 
pillow now — he’s very clever with his hands; but he’d doctor our people 
on the Green if they would let him. Only our Doctor — Doctor Break — 
says he’s an emp — or imp something — worse than imposter. But my 
Nurse says — ’ 

‘Nurse! You’re ever so old. What have you got a nurse for?’ Una finished 
milking, and turned round on her stool as Kitty Shorthorn grazed off. 

‘Because I can’t get rid of her. Old Cissie nursed my mother, and she 
says she’ll nurse me till she dies. The idea! She never lets me alone. She 
thinks I’m delicate. She has grown infirm in her understanding, you know. 


Mad — quite mad, poor Cissie!’ 

‘Really mad?’ said Una. ‘Or just silly?’ 

‘Crazy, I should say — from the things she does. Her devotion to me is 
terribly embarrassing. You know I have all the keys of the Hall except the 
brewery and the tenants’ kitchen. I give out all stores and the linen and 
plate.’ 

‘How jolly! I love store-rooms and giving out things.’ 

Ah, it’s a great responsibility, you’ll find, when you come to my age. 
Last year Dad said I was fatiguing myself with my duties, and he actually 
wanted me to give up the keys to old Amoore, our housekeeper. I wouldn’t. 
I hate her. I said, “No, sir. I am Mistress of Marklake Hall just as long as I 
live, because I’m never going to be married, and I shall give out stores and 
linen till I die!” 

And what did your father say?’ 

‘Oh, I threatened to pin a dishclout to his coat-tail. He ran away. Every 
one’s afraid of Dad, except me.’ Philadelphia stamped her foot. ‘The idea! 
If I can’t make my own father happy in his own house, I’d like to meet the 
woman that can, and — and — I’d have the living hide off her!’ 

She cut with her long-thonged whip. It cracked like a pistol-shot across 
the still pasture. Kitty Shorthorn threw up her head and trotted away. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Philadelphia said; ‘but it makes me furious. Don’t 
you hate those ridiculous old quizzes with their feathers and fronts, who 
come to dinner and call you “child” in your own chair at your own table?’ 

‘I don’t always come to dinner, said Una, ‘but I hate being called “child.” 
Please tell me about store-rooms and giving out things.’ 

Ah, it’s a great responsibility — particularly with that old cat Amoore 
looking at the lists over your shoulder. And such a shocking thing happened 
last summer! Poor crazy Cissie, my Nurse that I was telling you of, she took 
three solid silver tablespoons.’ 

‘Took! But isn’t that stealing?’ Una cried. 

‘Hsh!’ said Philadelphia, looking round at Puck. ‘All I say is she took 
them without my leave. I made it right afterwards. So, as Dad says — and 
he’s a magistrate-, it wasn’t a legal offence; it was only compounding a 
felony. 

‘It sounds awful,’ said Una. 

‘It was. My dear, I was furious! I had had the keys for ten months, and 
Pd never lost anything before. I said nothing at first, because a big house 
offers so many chances of things being mislaid, and coming to hand later. 
“Fetching up in the lee-scuppers,” my uncle calls it. But next week I spoke 


to old Cissie about it when she was doing my hair at night, and she said I 
wasn’t to worry my heart for trifles!’ 

‘Isn’t it like ‘em?’ Una burst out. ‘They see you’re worried over 
something that really matters, and they say, “Don’t worry”; as if that did 
any good!’ 

‘I quite agree with you, my dear; quite agree with you! I told Ciss the 
spoons were solid silver, and worth forty shillings, so if the thief were 
found, he’d be tried for his life.” ‘Hanged, do you mean?’ Una said. 

‘They ought to be; but Dad says no jury will hang a man nowadays for a 
forty-shilling theft. They transport ‘em into penal servitude at the uttermost 
ends of the earth beyond the seas, for the term of their natural life. I told 
Cissie that, and I saw her tremble in my mirror. Then she cried, and caught 
hold of my knees, and I couldn’t for my life understand what it was all 
about, — she cried so. Can you guess, my dear, what that poor crazy thing 
had done? It was midnight before I pieced it together. She had given the 
spoons to Jerry Gamm, the Witchmaster on the Green, so that he might put 
a charm on me! Me!’ 

‘Put a charm on you? Why?’ 

‘That’s what I asked; and then I saw how mad poor Cissie was! You 
know this stupid little cough of mine? It will disappear as soon as I go to 
London. She was troubled about that, and about my being so thin, and she 
told me Jerry had promised her, if she would bring him three silver spoons, 
that he’d charm my cough away and make me plump — ”flesh up,” she 
said. I couldn’t help laughing; but it was a terrible night! I had to put Cissie 
into my own bed, and stroke her hand till she cried herself to sleep. What 
else could I have done? When she woke, and I coughed — I suppose I can 
cough in my own room if I please — she said that she’d killed me, and 
asked me to have her hanged at Lewes sooner than send her to the uttermost 
ends of the earth away from me.’ 

‘How awful! What did you do, Phil?’ 

‘Do? I rode off at five in the morning to talk to Master Jerry, with a new 
lash on my whip. Oh, I was furious! Witchmaster or no Witchmaster, I 
meant to —’ 

Ah! what’s a Witchmaster?’ 

‘A master of witches, of course. I don’t believe there are witches; but 
people say every village has a few, and Jerry was the master of all ours at 
Marklake. He has been a smuggler, and a man-of-war’s man, and now he 
pretends to be a carpenter and joiner — he can make almost anything — but 
he really is a white wizard. He cures people by herbs and charms. He can 


cure them after Doctor Break has given them up, and that’s why Doctor 
Break hates him so. He used to make me toy carts, and charm off my warts 
when I was a child.’ Philadelphia spread out her hands with the delicate 
shiny little nails. ‘It isn’t counted lucky to cross him. He has his ways of 
getting even with you, they say. But I wasn’t afraid of Jerry! I saw him 
working in his garden, and I leaned out of my saddle and double-thonged 
him between the shoulders, over the hedge. Well, my dear, for the first time 
since Dad gave him to me, my Troubadour (I wish you could see the sweet 
creature!) shied across the road, and I spilled out into the hedge-top. Most 
undignified! Jerry pulled me through to his side and brushed the leaves off 
me. I was horribly pricked, but I didn’t care. “Now, Jerry,” I said, “I’m 
going to take the hide off you first, and send you to Lewes afterwards. You 
well know why.” 

““Oh!” he said, and he sat down among his bee-hives. “Then I reckon 
you’ve come about old Cissie’s business, my dear.” “I reckon I justabout 
have,” I said. “Stand away from these hives. I can’t get at you there.” 
“That’s why I be where I be,” he said. “If you’ll excuse me, Miss Phil, I 
don’t hold with bein’ flogged before breakfast, at my time o’ life.” He’s a 
huge big man, but he looked so comical squatting among the hives that — I 
know I oughtn’t to — I laughed, and he laughed. I always laugh at the 
wrong time. But I soon recovered my dignity, and I said, “Then give me 
back what you made poor Cissie steal!” 

“Your pore Cissie,” he said. “She’s a hatful o° trouble. But you shall 
have ‘em, Miss Phil. They’re all ready put by for you.” And, would you 
believe it, the old sinner pulled my three silver spoons out of his dirty 
pocket, and polished them on his cuff. “Here they be,” he says, and he gave 
them to me, just as cool as though I’d come to have my warts charmed. 
That’s the worst of people having known you when you were young. But I 
preserved my composure. “Jerry,” I said, “what in the world are we to do? 
If you’d been caught with these things on you, you’d have been hanged.” 

““T know it,” he said. “But they’re yours now.” 

“But you made my Cissie steal them,” I said. 

“That I didn’t,” he said. “Your Cissie, she was pickin’ at me an’ tarrifyin’ 
me all the long day an’ every day for weeks, to put a charm on you, Miss 
Phil, an’ take away your little spitty cough.” 

“Yes. I knew that, Jerry, and to make me flesh-up!” I said. “I’m much 
obliged to you, but I’m not one of your pigs!” 

“Ah! I reckon she’ve been talking to you, then,” he said. “Yes, she give 
me no peace, and bein’ tarrified — for I don’t hold with old women — I 


laid a task on her which I thought ‘ud silence her. I never reckoned the old 
scrattle ‘ud risk her neckbone at Lewes Assizes for your sake, Miss Phil. 
But she did. She up an’ stole, I tell ye, as cheerful as a tinker. You might ha’ 
knocked me down with any one of them liddle spoons when she brung ‘em 
in her apron.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that you did it to try my poor Cissie?” I 
screamed at him. 

““What else for, dearie?” he said. “I don’t stand in need of hedge- 
stealings. I’m a freeholder, with money in the bank; and now I won’t trust 
women no more! Silly old besom! I do beleft she’d ha’ stole the Squire’s 
big fob-watch, if I’d required her.” 

““Then you’re a wicked, wicked old man,” I said, and I was so angry that 
I couldn’t help crying, and of course that made me cough. 

‘Jerry was in a fearful taking. He picked me up and carried me into his 
cottage — it’s full of foreign curiosities — and he got me something to eat 
and drink, and he said he’d be hanged by the neck any day if it pleased me. 
He said he’d even tell old Cissie he was sorry. That’s a great comedown for 
a Witchmaster, you know. 

‘I was ashamed of myself for being so silly, and I dabbed my eyes and 
said, “The least you can do now is to give poor Ciss some sort of a charm 
for me.” 

“Yes, that’s only fair dealings,” he said. “You know the names of the 
Twelve Apostles, dearie? You say them names, one by one, before your 
open window, rain or storm, wet or shine, five times a day fasting. But mind 
you, ‘twixt every name you draw in your breath through your nose, right 
down to your pretty liddle toes, as long and as deep as you can, and let it 
out slow through your pretty liddle mouth. There’s virtue for your cough in 
those names spoke that way. And I’ll give you something you can see, 
moreover. Here’s a stick of maple, which is the warmest tree in the wood.” ‘ 
‘That’s true,’ Una interrupted. ‘You can feel it almost as warm as yourself 
when you touch it.’ 

““Tt’s cut one inch long for your every year,” Jerry said. “That’s sixteen 
inches. You set it in your window so that it holds up the sash, and thus you 
keep it, rain or shine, or wet or fine, day and night. I’ve said words over it 
which will have virtue on your complaints.” 

“T haven’t any complaints, Jerry,” I said. “It’s only to please Cissie.” 

““T know that as well as you do, dearie,” he said. And — and that was all 
that came of my going to give him a flogging. I wonder whether he made 
poor Troubadour shy when I lashed at him? Jerry has his ways of getting 


even with people.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Una. ‘Well, did you try the charm? Did it work?’ 

‘What nonsense! I told Rene about it, of course, because he’s a doctor. 
He’s going to be a most famous doctor. That’s why our doctor hates him. 
Rene said, “Oho! Your Master Gamm, he is worth knowing,” and he put up 
his eyebrows — like this. He made joke of it all. He can see my window 
from the carpenter’s shed, where he works, and if ever the maple stick fell 
down, he pretended to be in a fearful taking till I propped the window up 
again. He used to ask me whether I had said my Apostles properly, and how 
I took my deep breaths. Oh yes, and the next day, though he had been there 
ever so many times before, he put on his new hat and paid Jerry Gamm a 
visit of state — as a fellow-physician. Jerry never guessed Rene was 
making fun of him, and so he told Rene about the sick people in the village, 
and how he cured them with herbs after Doctor Break had given them up. 
Jerry could talk smugglers’ French, of course, and I had taught Rene plenty 
of English, if only he wasn’t so shy. They called each other Monsieur 
Gamm and Mosheur Lanark, just like gentlemen. I suppose it amused poor 
Rene. He hasn’t much to do, except to fiddle about in the carpenter’s shop. 
He’s like all the French prisoners — always making knickknacks; and Jerry 
had a little lathe at his cottage, and so — and so — Rene took to being with 
Jerry much more than I approved of. The Hall is so big and empty when 
Dad’s away, and I will not sit with old Amoore — she talks so horridly 
about every one — specially about Rene. 

‘I was rude to Rene, I’m afraid; but I was properly served out for it. One 
always is. You see, Dad went down to Hastings to pay his respects to the 
General who commanded the brigade there, and to bring him to the Hall 
afterwards. Dad told me he was a very brave soldier from India — he was 
Colonel of Dad’s Regiment, the Thirty-third Foot, after Dad left the Army, 
and then he changed his name from Wesley to Wellesley, or else the other 
way about; and Dad said I was to get out all the silver for him, and I knew 
that meant a big dinner. So I sent down to the sea for early mackerel, and 
had such a morning in the kitchen and the store-rooms. Old Amoore nearly 
cried. 

‘However, my dear, I made all my preparations in ample time, but the 
fish didn’t arrive — it never does — and I wanted Rene to ride to Pevensey 
and bring it himself. He had gone over to Jerry, of course, as he always 
used, unless I requested his presence beforehand. I can’t send for Rene 
every time I want him. He should be there. Now, don’t you ever do what I 
did, child, because it’s in the highest degree unladylike; but — but one of 


our Woods runs up to Jerry’s garden, and if you climb — it’s ungenteel, but 
I can climb like a kitten — there’s an old hollow oak just above the pigsty 
where you can hear and see everything below. Truthfully, I only went to tell 
Rene about the mackerel, but I saw him and Jerry sitting on the seat playing 
with wooden toy trumpets. So I slipped into the hollow, and choked down 
my cough, and listened. Rene had never shown me any of these trumpets.’ 

“Trumpets? Aren’t you too old for trumpets?’ said Una. 

‘They weren’t real trumpets, because Jerry opened his short-collar, and 
Rene put one end of his trumpet against Jerry’s chest, and put his ear to the 
other. Then Jerry put his trumpet against Rene’s chest, and listened while 
Rene breathed and coughed. I was afraid I would cough too. 

“This hollywood one is the best,” said Jerry. ““Tis won’ erful like hearin’ 
a man’s soul whisperin’ in his innards; but unless I’ve a buzzin’ in my ears, 
Mosheur Lanark, you make much about the same kind o’ noises as old 
Gaffer Macklin — but not quite so loud as young Copper. It sounds like 
breakers on a reef — a long way off. Comprenny?” 

“Perfectly,” said Rene. “I drive on the breakers. But before I strike, I 
shall save hundreds, thousands, millions perhaps, by my little trumpets. 
Now tell me what sounds the old Gaffer Macklin have made in his chest, 
and what the young Copper also.” 

‘Jerry talked for nearly a quarter of an hour about sick people in the 
village, while Rene asked questions. Then he sighed, and said, “You explain 
very well, Monsieur Gamm, but if only I had your opportunities to listen for 
myself! Do you think these poor people would let me listen to them through 
my trumpet — for a little money? No?” — Rene’s as poor as a church 
mouse. 

““They’d kill you, Mosheur. It’s all I can do to coax ‘em to abide it, and 
I’m Jerry Gamm,” said Jerry. He’s very proud of his attainments. 

““Then these poor people are alarmed — No?” said Rene. 

‘““They’ve had it in at me for some time back because o’ my tryin’ your 
trumpets on their sick; and I reckon by the talk at the alehouse they won’t 
stand much more. Tom Dunch an’ some of his kidney was drinkin’ 
themselves riot-ripe when I passed along after noon. Charms an’ mutterin’s 
an’ bits o° red wool an’ black hens is in the way o’ nature to these fools, 
Mosheur; but anything likely to do ‘em real service is devil’s work by their 
estimation. If I was you, I’d go home before they come.” Jerry spoke quite 
quietly, and Rene shrugged his shoulders. 

“I am prisoner on parole, Monsieur Gamm,” he said. “I have no home.” 

‘Now that was unkind of Rene. He’s often told me that he looked on 


England as his home. I suppose it’s French politeness. 

“Then we’ ll talk o’ something that matters,” said Jerry. “Not to name no 
names, Mosheur Lanark, what might be your own opinion o’ some one who 
ain’t old Gaffer Macklin nor young Copper? Is that person better or worse?” 

“Better — for time that is,” said Rene. He meant for the time being, but 
I never could teach him some phrases. 

“I thought so too,” said Jerry. “But how about time to come?” 

‘Rene shook his head, and then he blew his nose. You don’t know how 
odd a man looks blowing his nose when you are sitting directly above him. 

“Tve thought that too,” said Jerry. He rumbled so deep I could scarcely 
catch. “It don’t make much odds to me, because I’m old. But you’re young, 
Mosheur — you’re young,” and he put his hand on Rene’s knee, and Rene 
covered it with his hand. I didn’t know they were such friends. 

“Thank you, mon ami,” said Rene. “I am much oblige. Let us return to 
our trumpet-making. But I forget” — he stood up — ”it appears that you 
receive this afternoon!” 

“You can’t see into Gamm’s Lane from the oak, but the gate opened, and 
fat little Doctor Break stumped in, mopping his head, and half-a-dozen of 
our people following him, very drunk. 

“You ought to have seen Rene bow; he does it beautifully. 

“A word with you, Laennec,” said Doctor Break. “Jerry has been 
practising some devilry or other on these poor wretches, and they’ve asked 
me to be arbiter.” 

““Whatever that means, I reckon it’s safer than asking you to be doctor,” 
said Jerry, and Tom Dunch, one of our carters, laughed. 

“That ain’t right feeling of you, Tom,” Jerry said, “seeing how clever 
Doctor Break put away your thorn in the flesh last winter.” Tom’s wife had 
died at Christmas, though Doctor Break bled her twice a week. Doctor 
Break danced with rage. 

““This is all beside the mark,” he said. “These good people are willing to 
testify that you’ve been impudently prying into God’s secrets by means of 
some papistical contrivance which this person” — he pointed to poor Rene 
— ”has furnished you with. Why, here are the things themselves!” Rene 
was holding a trumpet in his hand. 

‘Then all the men talked at once. They said old Gaffer Macklin was 
dying from stitches in his side where Jerry had put the trumpet — they 
called it the devil’s ear-piece; and they said it left round red witch-marks on 
people’s skins, and dried up their lights, and made ‘em spit blood, and 
threw ‘em into sweats. Terrible things they said. You never heard such a 


noise. I took advantage of it to cough. 

‘Rene and Jerry were standing with their backs to the pigsty. Jerry 
fumbled in his big flap pockets and fished up a pair of pistols. You ought to 
have seen the men give back when he cocked his. He passed one to Rene. 

“Wait! Wait!” said Rene. “I will explain to the doctor if he permits.” He 
waved a trumpet at him, and the men at the gate shouted, “Don’t touch it, 
Doctor! Don’t lay a hand to the thing.” 

““Come, come!” said Rene. “You are not so big fool as you pretend. 
No?” 

‘Doctor Break backed toward the gate, watching Jerry’s pistol, and Rene 
followed him with his trumpet, like a nurse trying to amuse a child, and put 
the ridiculous thing to his ear to show how it was used, and talked of la 
Gloire, and |’Humanite, and la Science, while Doctor Break watched jerry’s 
pistol and swore. I nearly laughed aloud. 

““Now listen! Now listen!” said Rene. “This will be moneys in your 
pockets, my dear confrere. You will become rich.” 

‘Then Doctor Break said something about adventurers who could not 
earn an honest living in their own country creeping into decent houses and 
taking advantage of gentlemen’s confidence to enrich themselves by base 
intrigues. 

‘Rene dropped his absurd trumpet and made one of his best bows. I knew 
he was angry from the way he rolled his “r’s.” 

““Ver-r-ry good,” said he. “For that I shall have much pleasure to kill you 
now and here. Monsieur Gamm,” — another bow to Jerry — ”you will 
please lend him your pistol, or he shall have mine. I give you my word I 
know not which is best; and if he will choose a second from his friends over 
there” — another bow to our drunken yokels at the gate — ”we will 
commence.” 

“That’s fair enough,” said Jerry. “Tom Dunch, you owe it to the Doctor 
to be his second. Place your man.” ‘“No,” said Tom. “No mixin’ in gentry’s 
quarrels for me.” And he shook his head and went out, and the others 
followed him. 

“Hold on,” said Jerry. “You’ve forgot what you set out to do up at the 
alehouse just now. You was goin’ to search me for witch-marks; you was 
goin’ to duck me in the pond; you was goin’ to drag all my bits o’ sticks out 
o’ my little cottage here. What’s the matter with you? Wouldn’t you like to 
be with your old woman tonight, Tom?” 

‘But they didn’t even look back, much less come. They ran to the village 
alehouse like hares. 


“No matter for these canaille,” said Rene, buttoning up his coat so as not 
to show any linen. All gentlemen do that before a duel, Dad says — and 
he’s been out five times. “You shall be his second, Monsieur Gamm. Give 
him the pistol.” 

‘Doctor Break took it as if it was red-hot, but he said that if Rene 
resigned his pretensions in certain quarters he would pass over the matter. 
Rene bowed deeper than ever. 

“As for that,” he said, “if you were not the ignorant which you are, you 
would have known long ago that the subject of your remarks is not for any 
living man.” 

‘I don’t know what the subject of his remarks might have been, but he 
spoke in a simply dreadful voice, my dear, and Doctor Break turned quite 
white, and said Rene was a liar; and then Rene caught him by the throat, 
and choked him black. 

‘Well, my dear, as if this wasn’t deliciously exciting enough, just exactly 
at that minute I heard a strange voice on the other side of the hedge say, 
“What’s this? What’s this, Bucksteed?” and there was my father and Sir 
Arthur Wesley on horseback in the lane; and there was Rene kneeling on 
Doctor Break, and there was I up in the oak, listening with all my ears. 

‘I must have leaned forward too much, and the voice gave me such a Start 
that I slipped. I had only time to make one jump on to the pigsty roof — 
another, before the tiles broke, on to the pigsty wall — and then I bounced 
down into the garden, just behind Jerry, with my hair full of bark. Imagine 
the situation!’ 

‘Oh, I can!’ Una laughed till she nearly fell off the stool. 

‘Dad said, “Phil — a — del — phia!” and Sir Arthur Wesley said, “Good 
Ged” and Jerry put his foot on the pistol Rene had dropped. But Rene was 
splendid. He never even looked at me. He began to untwist Doctor Break’s 
neckcloth as fast as he’d twisted it, and asked him if he felt better. 

““What’s happened? What’s happened?” said Dad. 

“A fit!” said Rene. “I fear my confrere has had a fit. Do not be alarmed. 
He recovers himself. Shall I bleed you a little, my dear Doctor?” Doctor 
Break was very good too. He said, “I am vastly obliged, Monsieur Laennec, 
but I am restored now.” And as he went out of the gate he told Dad it was a 
syncope — I think. Then Sir Arthur said, “Quite right, Bucksteed. Not 
another word! They are both gentlemen.” And he took off his cocked hat to 
Doctor Break and Rene. 

‘But poor Dad wouldn’t let well alone. He kept saying, “Philadelphia, 
what does all this mean?” 


“Well, sir,” I said, “I’ve only just come down. As far as I could see, it 
looked as though Doctor Break had had a sudden seizure.” That was quite 
true — if you’d seen Rene seize him. Sir Arthur laughed. “Not much 
change there, Bucksteed,” he said. “She’s a lady — a thorough lady.” 

““Heaven knows she doesn’t look like one,” said poor Dad. “Go home, 
Philadelphia.” 

‘So I went home, my dear — don’t laugh so! — -right under Sir Arthur’s 
nose — a most enormous nose — feeling as though I were twelve years old, 
going to be whipped. Oh, I beg your pardon, child!’ 

‘It’s all right,’ said Una. ‘I’m getting on for thirteen. I’ve never been 
whipped, but I know how you felt. All the same, it must have been funny!’ 

‘Funny! If you’d heard Sir Arthur jerking out, “Good Ged, Bucksteed!” 
every minute as they rode behind me; and poor Dad saying, ‘“‘Pon my 
honour, Arthur, I can’t account for it!” Oh, how my cheeks tingled when I 
reached my room! But Cissie had laid out my very best evening dress, the 
white satin one, vandyked at the bottom with spots of morone foil, and the 
pearl knots, you know, catching up the drapery from the left shoulder. I had 
poor mother’s lace tucker and her coronet comb.’ 

‘Oh, you lucky!’ Una murmured. ‘And gloves?’ 

‘French kid, my dear’ — Philadelphia patted her shoulder — ’and 
morone satin shoes and a morone and gold crape fan. That restored my 
calm. Nice things always do. I wore my hair banded on my forehead with a 
little curl over the left ear. And when I descended the stairs, en grande 
tenue, old Amoore curtsied to me without my having to stop and look at 
her, which, alas! is too often the case. Sir Arthur highly approved of the 
dinner, my dear: the mackerel did come in time. We had all the Marklake 
silver out, and he toasted my health, and he asked me where my little bird’s- 
nesting sister was. I know he did it to quiz me, so I looked him straight in 
the face, my dear, and I said, “I always send her to the nursery, Sir Arthur, 
when I receive guests at Marklake Hall.”‘ 

‘Oh, how chee — clever of you. What did he say?’ Una cried. ‘He said, 
“Not much change there, Bucksteed. Ged, I deserved it,” and he toasted me 
again. They talked about the French and what a shame it was that Sir Arthur 
only commanded a brigade at Hastings, and he told Dad of a battle in India 
at a place called Assaye. Dad said it was a terrible fight, but Sir Arthur 
described it as though it had been a whist-party — I suppose because a lady 
was present.’ 

‘Of course you were the lady. I wish I’d seen you,’said Una. 

‘I wish you had, child. I had such a triumph after dinner. Rene and 


Doctor Break came in. They had quite made up their quarrel, and they told 
me they had the highest esteem for each other, and I laughed and said, “I 
heard every word of it up in the tree.” You never saw two men so frightened 
in your life, and when I said, “What was ‘the subject of your remarks,’ 
Rene?” neither of them knew where to look. Oh, I quizzed them 
unmercifully. They’d seen me jump off the pigsty roof, remember.’ 

‘But what was the subject of their remarks?’ said Una. 

‘Oh, Doctor Break said it was a professional matter, so the laugh was 
turned on me. I was horribly afraid it might have been something 
unladylike and indelicate. But that wasn’t my triumph. Dad asked me to 
play on the harp. Between just you and me, child, I had been practising a 
new song from London — I don’t always live in trees — for weeks; and I 
gave it them for a surprise.’ 

‘What was it?’said Una. ‘Sing it.’ 

“I have given my heart to a flower.” Not very difficult fingering, but r-r- 
ravishing sentiment.’ 

Philadelphia coughed and cleared her throat. 

‘I’ve a deep voice for my age and size,’ she explained. ‘Contralto, you 
know, but it ought to be stronger,’ and she began, her face all dark against 
the last of the soft pink sunset: 

‘I have given my heart to a flower, 
Though I know it is fading away, 
Though I know it will live but an hour 
And leave me to mourn its decay! 

‘Isn’t that touchingly sweet? Then the last verse — I wish I had my harp, 
dear — goes as low as my register will reach.’She drew in her chin, and 
took a deep breath: 

“Ye desolate whirlwinds that rave, 

I charge you be good to my dear! 
She is all — she is all that I have, 
And the time of our parting is near!’ 

‘Beautiful!’ said Una. ‘And did they like it?’ ‘Like it? They were 
overwhelmed — accables, as Rene says. My dear, if I hadn’t seen it, I 
shouldn’t have believed that I could have drawn tears, genuine tears, to the 
eyes of four grown men. But I did! Rene simply couldn’t endure it! He’s all 
French sensibility. He hid his face and said, “Assez, Mademoiselle! C’est 
plus fort que moi! Assez!” And Sir Arthur blew his nose and said, “Good 
Ged! This is worse than Assaye!” While Dad sat with the tears simply 
running down his cheeks.’ 


‘And what did Doctor Break do?’ 

‘He got up and pretended to look out of the window, but I saw his little 
fat shoulders jerk as if he had the hiccoughs. That was a triumph. I never 
suspected him of sensibility.’ 

‘Oh, I wish I’d seen! I wish I’d been you,’said Una, clasping her hands. 
Puck rustled and rose from the fern, just as a big blundering cock-chafer 
flew smack against Una’s cheek. 

When she had finished rubbing the place, Mrs Vincey called to her that 
Pansy had been fractious, or she would have come long before to help her 
strain and pour off. ‘It didn’t matter,’ said Una; ‘I just waited. Is that old 
Pansy barging about the lower pasture now?’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs Vincey, listening. ‘It sounds more like a horse being 
galloped middlin’ quick through the woods; but there’s no road there. I 
reckon it’s one of Gleason’s colts loose. Shall I see you up to the house, 
Miss Una?’ 

‘Gracious, no! thank you. What’s going to hurt me?’ said Una, and she 
put her stool away behind the oak, and strolled home through the gaps that 
old Hobden kept open for her. 


Brookland Road 
I was very well pleased with what I knowed, 
I reckoned myself no fool — 
Till I met with a maid on the Brookland Road 
That turned me back to school. 


Low down — low down! 
Where the liddle green lanterns shine — 
Oh! maids, I’ve done with ‘ee all but one, 
And she can never be mine! 
“Twas right in the middest of a hot June night, 
With thunder duntin’ round, 
And I seed her face by the fairy light 
That beats from off the ground. 


She only smiled and she never spoke, 

She smiled and went away; 

But when she’d gone my heart was broke, 
And my wits was clean astray. 


Oh! Stop your ringing and let me be — 
Let be, O Brookland bells! 

Yov’ll ring Old Goodman * out of the sea, 
Before I wed one else! 


Old Goodman’s farm is rank sea sand, 
And was this thousand year; 

But it shall turn to rich plough land 
Before I change my dear! 


Oh! Fairfield Church is water-bound 
From Autumn to the Spring; 

But it shall turn to high hill ground 
Before my bells do ring! 


Oh! leave me walk on the Brookland Road, 
In the thunder and warm rain — 
Oh! leave me look where my love goed 
And p’raps I’ Il see her again! 
Low down — low down! 
Where the liddle green lanterns shine — 
Oh! maids, I’ve done with ‘ee all but one, 
And she can never be mine! 
*Earl Godwin of the Goodwin Sands(?) 


THE KNIFE AND THE NAKED CHALK 


The Run of the Downs 

The Weald is good, the Downs are best — 
I'll give you the run of ‘em, East to West. 
Beachy Head and Winddoor Hill, 

They were once and they are still. 

Firle, Mount Caburn and Mount Harry 

Go back as far as sums’II carry. 

Ditchling Beacon and Chanctonbury Ring, 

They have looked on many a thing; 

And what those two have missed between ‘em 

I reckon Truleigh Hill has seen ‘em. 

Highden, Bignor and Duncton Down 

Knew Old England before the Crown. 

Linch Down, Treyford and Sunwood 

Knew Old England before the Flood. 

And when you end on the Hampshire side — 

Butser’s old as Time and Tide. 

The Downs are sheep, the Weald is corn, 

You be glad you are Sussex born! 


The Knife and the Naked Chalk 

The children went to the seaside for a month, and lived in a flint village 
on the bare windy chalk Downs, quite thirty miles away from home. They 
made friends with an old shepherd, called Mr Dudeney, who had known 
their Father when their Father was little. He did not talk like their own 
people in the Weald of Sussex, and he used different names for farm things, 
but he understood how they felt, and let them go with him. He had a tiny 
cottage about half a mile from the village, where his wife made mead from 
thyme honey, and nursed sick lambs in front of a coal fire, while Old Jim, 
who was Mr Dudeney’s sheep-dog’s father, lay at the door. They brought up 
beef bones for Old Jim (you must never give a sheep-dog mutton bones), 
and if Mr Dudeney happened to be far in the Downs, Mrs Dudeney would 
tell the dog to take them to him, and he did. 


One August afternoon when the village water-cart had made the street 
smell specially townified, they went to look for their shepherd as usual, 
and, as usual, Old Jim crawled over the doorstep and took them in charge. 
The sun was hot, the dry grass was very slippery, and the distances were 
very distant. 

‘It’s Just like the sea,’ said Una, when Old Jim halted in the shade of a 
lonely flint barn on a bare rise. “You see where you’re going, and — you go 
there, and there’s nothing between.’ 

Dan slipped off his shoes. ‘When we get home I shall sit in the woods all 
day,’ he said. 

‘Whuff!’ said Old Jim, to show he was ready, and struck across a long 
rolling stretch of turf. Presently he asked for his beefbone. 

‘Not yet,’ said Dan. ‘Where’s Mr Dudeney? Where’s Master?’ Old Jim 
looked as if he thought they were mad, and asked again. 

‘Don’t you give it him,’ Una cried. ‘I’m not going to be left howling in a 
desert.’ 

‘Show, boy! Show!’ said Dan, for the Downs seemed as bare as the palm 
of your hand. 

Old Jim sighed, and trotted forward. Soon they spied the blob of Mr 
Dudeney’s hat against the sky a long way off. 

‘Right! All right!’ said Dan. Old Jim wheeled round, took his bone 
carefully between his blunted teeth, and returned to the shadow of the old 
barn, looking just like a wolf. The children went on. Two kestrels hung 
bivvering and squealing above them. A gull flapped lazily along the white 
edge of the cliffs. The curves of the Downs shook a little in the heat, and so 
did Mr Dudeney’s distant head. 

They walked toward it very slowly and found themselves staring into a 
horseshoe-shaped hollow a hundred feet deep, whose steep sides were laced 
with tangled sheep-tracks. The flock grazed on the flat at the bottom, under 
charge of Young Jim. Mr Dudeney sat comfortably knitting on the edge of 
the slope, his crook between his knees. They told him what Old Jim had 
done. 

‘Ah, he thought you could see my head as soon as he did. The closeter 
you be to the turf the more you see things. You look warm-like,’said Mr 
Dudeney. 

“We be,’ said Una, flopping down. ‘And tired.’ 

‘Set beside o>’ me here. The shadow’ll begin to stretch out in a little 
while, and a heat-shake o°’ wind will come up with it that’ll overlay your 
eyes like so much wool.’ 


“We don’t want to sleep,’ said Una indignantly; but she settled herself as 
she spoke, in the first strip of early afternoon shade. 

‘O’ course not. You come to talk with me same as your father used. He 
didn’t need no dog to guide him to Norton Pit.’ 

‘Well, he belonged here,’ said Dan, and laid himself down at length on 
the turf. 

‘He did. And what beats me is why he went off to live among them 
messy trees in the Weald, when he might ha’ stayed here and looked all 
about him. There’s no profit to trees. They draw the lightning, and sheep 
shelter under ‘em, and so, like as not, you’ll lose a half-score ewes struck 
dead in one storm. Tck! Your father knew that.’ 

“Trees aren’t messy.’ Una rose on her elbow. ‘And what about firewood? 
I don’t like coal.’ 

‘Eh? You lie a piece more uphill and you’ll lie more natural,’ said Mr 
Dudeney, with his provoking deaf smile. ‘Now press your face down and 
smell to the turf. That’s Southdown thyme which makes our Southdown 
mutton beyond compare, and, my mother told me, ‘twill cure anything 
except broken necks, or hearts. I forget which.’ 

They sniffed, and somehow forgot to lift their cheeks from the soft thymy 
cushions. 

“You don’t get nothing like that in the Weald. Watercress, maybe?’ said 
Mr Dudeney. 

‘But we’ve water — brooks full of it — where you paddle in hot 
weather,’ Una replied, watching a yellow-and-violet-banded snail-shell 
close to her eye. 

‘Brooks flood. Then you must shift your sheep — let alone foot-rot 
afterward. I put more dependence on a dew-pond any day.’ 

‘How’s a dew-pond made?’ said Dan, and tilted his hat over his eyes. Mr 
Dudeney explained. 

The air trembled a little as though it could not make up its mind whether 
to slide into the Pit or move across the open. But it seemed easiest to go 
downhill, and the children felt one soft puff after another slip and sidle 
down the slope in fragrant breaths that baffed on their eyelids. The little 
whisper of the sea by the cliffs joined with the whisper of the wind over the 
grass, the hum of insects in the thyme, the ruffle and rustle of the flock 
below, and a thickish mutter deep in the very chalk beneath them. Mr 
Dudeney stopped explaining, and went on with his knitting. They were 
roused by voices. The shadow had crept halfway down the steep side of 
Norton Pit, and on the edge of it, his back to them, Puck sat beside a half- 


naked man who seemed busy at some work. The wind had dropped, and in 
that funnel of ground every least noise and movement reached them like 
whispers up a water-Pipe. 

‘That is clever,’ said Puck, leaning over. ‘How truly you shape it!’ 

“Yes, but what does The Beast care for a brittle flint tip? Bah!’ The man 
flicked something contemptuously over his shoulder. It fell between Dan 
and Una — a beautiful dark-blue flint arrow-head still hot from the maker’s 
hand. 

The man reached for another stone, and worked away like a thrush with a 
snail-shell. 

‘Flint work is fool’s work,’ he said at last. ‘One does it because one 
always did it; but when it comes to dealing with The Beast — no good!’ He 
shook his shaggy head. ‘The Beast was dealt with long ago. He has gone,’ 
said Puck. 

‘He’ll be back at lambing time. I know him.’ He chipped very carefully, 
and the flints squeaked. 

‘Not he. Children can lie out on the Chalk now all day through and go 
home safe.’ 

‘Can they? Well, call The Beast by his True Name, and I’ Il believe it,’ the 
man replied. ‘Surely!’ Puck leaped to his feet, curved his hands round his 
mouth and shouted: ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ 

Norton Pit threw back the echo from its dry sides — ’Wuff!’ Wuff!’ like 
Young jim’s bark. 

“You see? You hear?’ said Puck. ‘Nobody answers. Grey Shepherd is 
gone. Feet-in-the-Night has run off. There are no more wolves.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ The man wiped his forehead as though he were hot. ‘Who 
drove him away? You?’ 

‘Many men through many years, each working in his own country. Were 
you one of them?’ Puck answered. 

The man slid his sheepskin cloak to his waist, and without a word 
pointed to his side, which was all seamed and blotched with scars. His 
arms, too, were dimpled from shoulder to elbow with horrible white 
dimples. 

‘I see,’ said Puck. ‘It is The Beast’s mark. What did you use against 
him?’ ‘Hand, hammer, and spear, as our fathers did before us.’ 

‘So? Then how’ — Puck twitched aside the man’s dark-brown cloak — 
*how did a Flint-worker come by that? Show, man, show!’ He held out his 
little hand. 

The man slipped a long dark iron knife, almost a short sword, from his 


belt, and after breathing on it, handed it hilt-first to Puck, who took it with 
his head on one side, as you should when you look at the works of a watch, 
squinted down the dark blade, and very delicately rubbed his forefinger 
from the point to the hilt. 

‘Good!’ said he, in a surprised tone. 

‘It should be. The Children of the Night made it,’ the man answered. 

‘So I see by the iron. What might it have cost you?’ 

‘This!’ The man raised his hand to his cheek. Puck whistled like a Weald 
Starling. 

‘By the Great Rings of the Chalk!’ he cried. ‘Was that your price? Turn 
sunward that I may see better, and shut your eye.’ He slipped his hand 
beneath the man’s chin and swung him till he faced the children up the 
slope. They saw that his right eye was gone, and the eyelid lay shrunk. 
Quickly Puck turned him round again, and the two sat down. 

‘It was for the sheep. The sheep are the people,’ said the man, in an 
ashamed voice. ‘What else could I have done? You know, Old One.’ 

Puck sighed a little fluttering sigh. “Take the knife. I listen.” The man 
bowed his head, drove the knife into the turf, and while it still quivered 
said: “This is witness between us that I speak the thing that has been. Before 
my Knife and the Naked Chalk I speak. Touch!’ 

Puck laid a hand on the hilt. It stopped shaking. The children wriggled a 
little nearer. 

‘T am of the People of the Worked Flint. I am the one son of the Priestess 
who sells the Winds to the Men of the Sea. I am the Buyer of the Knife — 
the Keeper of the People,’ the man began, in a sort of singing shout. ‘These 
are my names in this country of the Naked Chalk, between the Trees and 
the Sea.’ 

“Yours was a great country. Your names are great too,’ said Puck. 

‘One cannot feed some things on names and songs.’ The man hit himself 
on the chest. ‘It is better — always better — to count one’s children safe 
round the fire, their Mother among them.’ 

‘Ahai!’ said Puck. ‘I think this will be a very old tale.’ ‘I warm myself 
and eat at any fire that I choose, but there is no one to light me a fire or 
cook my meat. I sold all that when I bought the Magic Knife for my people. 
It was not right that The Beast should master man. What else could I have 
done?’ 

‘I hear. I know. I listen,’ said Puck. 

‘When I was old enough to take my place in the Sheepguard, The Beast 
gnawed all our country like a bone between his teeth. He came in behind 


the flocks at watering-time, and watched them round the Dew-ponds; he 
leaped into the folds between our knees at the shearing; he walked out 
alongside the grazing flocks, and chose his meat on the hoof while our boys 
threw flints at him; he crept by night ‘into the huts, and licked the babe 
from between the mother’s hands; he called his companions and pulled 
down men in broad daylight on the Naked Chalk. No — not always did he 
do so! This was his cunning! He would go away for a while to let us forget 
him. A year — two years perhaps — we neither smelt, nor heard, nor saw 
him. When our flocks had increased; when our men did not always look 
behind them; when children strayed from the fenced places; when our 
women walked alone to draw water — back, back, back came the Curse of 
the Chalk, Grey Shepherd, Feet-in-the-Night — The Beast, The Beast, The 
Beast! 

‘He laughed at our little brittle arrows and our poor blunt spears. He 
learned to run in under the stroke of the hammer. I think he knew when 
there was a flaw in the flint. Often it does not show till you bring it down on 
his snout. Then — Pouf! — -the false flint falls all to flinders, and you are 
left with the hammer-handle in your fist, and his teeth in your flank! I have 
felt them. At evening, too, in the dew, or when it has misted and rained, 
your spear-head lashings slack off, though you have kept them beneath your 
cloak all day. You are alone — but so close to the home ponds that you stop 
to tighten the sinews with hands, teeth, and a piece of driftwood. You bend 
over and pull — so! That is the minute for which he has followed you since 
the stars went out. “Aarh!” he “Wurr-aarh!” he says.’ (Norton Pit gave back 
the growl like a pack of real wolves.) ‘Then he is on your right shoulder 
feeling for the vein in your neck, and — perhaps your sheep run on without 
you. To fight The Beast is nothing, but to be despised by The Beast when he 
fights you — that is like his teeth in the heart! Old One, why is it that men 
desire so greatly, and can do so little?’ 

‘I do not know. Did you desire so much?’ said Puck. 

‘I desired to master The Beast. It is not right that The Beast should 
master man. But my people were afraid. Even, my Mother, the Priestess, 
was afraid when I told her what I desired. We were accustomed to be afraid 
of The Beast. When I was made a man, and a maiden — she was a Priestess 
— waited for me at the Dew-ponds, The Beast flitted from off the Chalk. 
Perhaps it was a sickness; perhaps he had gone to his Gods to learn how to 
do us new harm. But he went, and we breathed more freely. The women 
sang again; the children were not so much guarded; our flocks grazed far 
out. I took mine yonder’ — he pointed inland to the hazy line of the Weald 


— ’where the new grass was best. They grazed north. I followed till we 
were close to the Trees’ — he lowered his voice — ’close there where the 
Children of the Night live.’ He pointed north again. 

‘Ah, now I remember a thing,’ said Puck. ‘Tell me, why did your people 
fear the Trees so extremely?’ 

‘Because the Gods hate the Trees and strike them with lightning. We can 
see them burning for days all along the Chalk’s edge. Besides, all the Chalk 
knows that the Children of the Night, though they worship our Gods, are 
magicians. When a man goes into their country, they change his spirit; they 
put words into his mouth; they make him like talking water. But a voice in 
my heart told me to go toward the north. While I watched my sheep there I 
saw three Beasts chasing a man, who ran toward the Trees. By this I knew 
he was a Child of the Night. We Flint-workers fear the Trees more than we 
fear The Beast. He had no hammer. He carried a knife like this one. A Beast 
leaped at him. He stretched out his knife. The Beast fell dead. The other 
Beasts ran away howling, which they would never have done from a Flint- 
worker. The man went in among the Trees. I looked for the dead Beast. He 
had been killed in a new way — by a single deep, clean cut, without bruise 
or tear, which had split his bad heart. Wonderful! So I saw that the man’s 
knife was magic, and I thought how to get it, — thought strongly how to get 
it. 

‘When I brought the flocks to the shearing, my Mother the Priestess 
asked me, “What is the new thing which you have seen and I see in your 
face?” I said, “It is a sorrow to me”; and she answered, “All new things are 
sorrow. Sit in my place, and eat sorrow.” I sat down in her place by the fire, 
where she talks to the ghosts in winter, and two voices spoke in my heart. 
One voice said, “Ask the Children of the Night for the Magic Knife. It is 
not fit that The Beast should master man.” I listened to that voice. 

‘One voice said, “If you go among the Trees, the Children of the Night 
will change your spirit. Eat and sleep here.” The other voice said, “Ask for 
the Knife.” I listened to that voice. 

‘I said to my Mother in the morning, “I go away to find a thing for the 
people, but I do not know whether I shall return in my own shape.” She 
answered, “Whether you live or die, or are made different, I am your 
Mother.” 

‘True,’ said Puck. ‘The Old Ones themselves cannot change men’s 
mothers even if they would.’ 

‘Let us thank the Old Ones! I spoke to my Maiden, the Priestess who 
waited for me at the Dew-ponds. She promised fine things too.’ The man 


laughed. ‘I went away to that place where I had seen the magician with the 
knife. I lay out two days on the short grass before I ventured among the 
Trees. I felt my way before me with a stick. I was afraid of the terrible 
talking Trees. I was afraid of the ghosts in the branches; of the soft ground 
underfoot; of the red and black waters. I was afraid, above all, of the 
Change. It came!’ 

They saw him wipe his forehead once again, and his strong back-muscles 
quivered till he laid his hand on the knife-hilt. 

‘A fire without a flame burned in my head; an evil taste grew in my 
mouth; my eyelids shut hot over my eyes; my breath was hot between my 
teeth, and my hands were like the hands of a stranger. I was made to sing 
songs and to mock the Trees, though I was afraid of them. At the same time 
I saw myself laughing, and I was very sad for this fine young man, who was 
myself. Ah! The Children of the Night know magic.’ 

‘T think that is done by the Spirits of the Mist. They change a man, if he 
sleeps among them,’ said Puck. ‘Had you slept in any mists?’ 

“Yes — but I know it was the Children of the Night. After three days I 
saw a red light behind the Trees, and I heard a heavy noise. I saw the 
Children of the Night dig red stones from a hole, and lay them in fires. The 
stones melted like tallow, and the men beat the soft stuff with hammers. I 
wished to speak to these men, but the words were changed in my mouth, 
and all I could say was, “Do not make that noise. It hurts my head.” By this 
I knew that I was bewitched, and I clung to the Trees, and prayed the 
Children of the Night to take off their spells. They were cruel. They asked 
me many questions which they would never allow me to answer. They 
changed my words between my teeth till I wept. Then they led me into a hut 
and covered the floor with hot stones and dashed water on the stones, and 
sang charms till the sweat poured off me like water. I slept. When I waked, 
my own spirit — not the strange, shouting thing — was back in my body, 
and I was like a cool bright stone on the shingle between the sea and the 
sunshine. The magicians came to hear me — women and men — each 
wearing a Magic Knife. Their Priestess was their Ears and their Mouth. 

‘I spoke. I spoke many words that went smoothly along like sheep in 
order when their shepherd, standing on a mound, can count those coming, 
and those far off getting ready to come. I asked for Magic Knives for my 
people. I said that my people would bring meat, and milk, and wool, and lay 
them in the short grass outside the Trees, if the Children of the Night would 
leave Magic Knives for our people to take away. They were pleased. Their 
Priestess said, “For whose sake have you come?” I answered, “The sheep 


are the people. If The Beast kills our sheep, our people die. So I come for a 
Magic Knife to kill The Beast.” 

‘She said, “We do not know if our God will let us trade with the people 
of the Naked Chalk. Wait till we have asked.” 

‘When they came back from the Question-place (their Gods are our 
Gods), their Priestess said, “The God needs a proof that your words are 
true.” I said, “What is the proof?” She said, “The God says that if you have 
come for the sake of your people you will give him your right eye to be put 
out; but if you have come for any other reason you will not give it. This 
proof is between you and the God. We ourselves are sorry.” 

‘I said, “This is a hard proof. Is there no other road?” 

‘She said, “Yes. You can go back to your people with your two eyes in 
your head if you choose. But then you will not get any Magic Knives for 
your people.” 

‘I said, “It would be easier if I knew that I were to be killed.” 

‘She said, “Perhaps the God knew this too. See! I have made my knife 
hot.” 

‘I said, “Be quick, then!” With her knife heated in the flame she put out 
my right eye. She herself did it. I am the son of a Priestess. She was a 
Priestess. It was not work for any common man.’ 

‘True! Most true,’ said Puck. ‘No common man’s work that. And, 
afterwards?’ 

‘Afterwards I did not see out of that eye any more. I found also that a one 
eye does not tell you truly where things are. Try it!’ 

At this Dan put his hand over one eye, and reached for the flint arrow- 
head on the grass. He missed it by inches. ‘It’s true,’ he whispered to Una. 
“You can’t judge distances a bit with only one eye.’ 

Puck was evidently making the same experiment, for the man laughed at 
him. 

‘I know it is so,’ said he. ‘Even now I am not always sure of my blow. I 
stayed with the Children of the Night till my eye healed. They said I was 
the son of Tyr, the God who put his right hand in a Beast’s mouth. They 
showed me how they melted their red stone and made the Magic Knives of 
it. They told me the charms they sang over the fires and at the beatings. I 
can sing many charms.’ Then he began to laugh like a boy. 

‘T was thinking of my journey home,’ he said, ‘and of the surprised Beast. 
He had come back to the Chalk. I saw him — I smelt his lairs as soon as 
ever I left the Trees. He did not know I had the Magic Knife — I hid it 
under my cloak — the Knife that the Priestess gave me. Ho! Ho! That 


happy day was too short! See! A Beast would wind me. “Wow!” he would 
say. “Here is my Flint-worker!” He would come leaping, tail in air; he 
would roll; he would lay his head between his paws out of merriness of 
heart at his warm, waiting meal. He would leap — and, oh, his eye in mid- 
leap when he saw — when he saw the knife held ready for him! It pierced 
his hide as a rush pierces curdled milk. Often he had no time to howl. I did 
not trouble to flay any beasts I killed. Sometimes I missed my blow. Then I 
took my little flint hammer and beat out his brains as he cowered. He made 
no fight. He knew the Knife! But The Beast is very cunning. Before 
evening all The Beasts had smelt the blood on my knife, and were running 
from me like hares. They knew! Then I walked as a man should — the 
Master of The Beast! 

‘So came I back to my Mother’s house. There was a lamb to be killed. I 
cut it in two halves with my knife, and I told her all my tale. She said, “This 
is the work of a God.” I kissed her and laughed. I went to my Maiden who 
waited for me at the Dew-ponds. There was a lamb to be killed. I cut it in 
two halves with my knife, and told her all my tale. She said, “It is the work 
of a God.” I laughed, but she pushed me away, and being on my blind side, 
ran off before I could kiss her. I went to the Men of the Sheepguard at 
watering-time. There was a sheep to be killed for their meat. I cut it in two 
halves with my knife, and told them all my tale. They said, “It is the work 
of a God.” I said, “We talk too much about Gods. Let us eat and be happy, 
and tomorrow I will take you to the Children of the Night, and each man 
will find a Magic Knife.” 

‘I was glad to smell our sheep again; to see the broad sky from edge to 
edge, and to hear the sea. I slept beneath the stars in my cloak. The men 
talked among themselves. 

‘I led them, the next day, to the Trees, taking with me meat, wool, and 
curdled milk, as I had promised. We found the Magic Knives laid out on the 
grass, as the Children of the Night had promised. They watched us from 
among the Trees. Their Priestess called to me and said, “How is it with your 
people?” I said “Their hearts are changed. I cannot see their hearts as I used 
to.” She said, “That is because you have only one eye. Come to me and I 
will be both your eyes.” But I said, “I must show my people how to use 
their knives against The Beast, as you showed me how to use my knife.” I 
said this because the Magic Knife does not balance like the flint. She said, 
“What you have done, you have done for the sake of a woman, and not for 
the sake of your people.” I asked of her, “Then why did the God accept my 
right eye, and why are you so angry?” She answered, “Because any man 


can lie to a God, but no man can lie to a woman. And I am not angry with 
you. I am only very sorrowful for you. Wait a little, and you will see out of 
your one eye why I am sorry.” So she hid herself. 

‘T went back with my people, each one carrying his Knife, and making it 
sing in the air — tssee-sssse. The Flint never sings. It mutters — ump-ump. 
The Beast heard. The Beast saw. He knew! Everywhere he ran away from 
us. We all laughed. As we walked over the grass my Mother’s brother — 
the Chief on the Men’s Side — he took off his Chief’s necklace of yellow 
sea-stones.’ 

‘How? Eh? Oh, I remember! Amber,’ said Puck. 

‘And would have put them on my neck. I said, “No, I am content. What 
does my one eye matter if my other eye sees fat sheep and fat children 
running about safely?” My Mother’s brother said to them, “I told you he 
would never take such things.” Then they began to sing a song in the Old 
Tongue — The Song of Tyr. I sang with them, but my Mother’s brother 
said, “This is your song, O Buyer of the Knife. Let us sing it, Tyr.” 

‘Even then I did not understand, till I saw that — that no man stepped on 
my shadow; and I knew that they thought me to be a God, like the God Tyr, 
who gave his right hand to conquer a Great Beast.’ 

‘By the Fire in the Belly of the Flint was that so?’ Puck rapped out. 

‘By my Knife and the Naked Chalk, so it was! They made way for my 
shadow as though it had been a Priestess walking to the Barrows of the 
Dead. I was afraid. I said to myself, “My Mother and my Maiden will know 
I am not Tyr.” But still I was afraid, with the fear of a man who falls into a 
steep flint-pit while he runs, and feels that it will be hard to climb out. 

‘When we came to the Dew-ponds all our people were there. The men 
showed their knives and told their tale. The sheep guards also had seen The 
Beast flying from us. The Beast went west across the river in packs — 
howling! He knew the Knife had come to the Naked Chalk at last — at last! 
He knew! So my work was done. I looked for my Maiden among the 
Priestesses. She looked at me, but she did not smile. She made the sign to 
me that our Priestesses must make when they sacrifice to the Old Dead in 
the Barrows. I would have spoken, but my Mother’s brother made himself 
my Mouth, as though I had been one of the Old Dead in the Barrows for 
whom our Priests speak to the people on Midsummer Mornings.’ 

‘I remember. Well I remember those Midsummer Mornings!’ said Puck. 

‘Then I went away angrily to my Mother’s house. She would have knelt 
before me. Then I was more angry, but she said, “Only a God would have 
spoken to me thus, a Priestess. A man would have feared the punishment of 


the Gods.” I looked at her and I laughed. I could not stop my unhappy 
laughing. They called me from the door by the name of Tyr himself. A 
young man with whom I had watched my first flocks, and chipped my first 
arrow, and fought my first Beast, called me by that name in the Old Tongue. 
He asked my leave to take my Maiden. His eyes were lowered, his hands 
were on his forehead. He was full of the fear of a God, but of me, a man, he 
had no fear when he asked. I did not kill him. I said, “Call the maiden.” She 
came also without fear — this very one that had waited for me, that had 
talked with me, by our Dew-ponds. Being a Priestess, she lifted her eyes to 
me. As I look on a hill or a cloud, so she looked at me. She spoke in the Old 
Tongue which Priestesses use when they make prayers to the Old Dead in 
the Barrows. She asked leave that she might light the fire in my 
companion’s house — and that I should bless their children. I did not kill 
her. I heard my own voice, little and cold, say, “Let it be as you desire,” and 
they went away hand in hand. My heart grew little and cold; a wind shouted 
in my ears; my eye darkened. I said to my Mother, “Can a God die?” I 
heard her say, “What is it? What is it, my son?” and I fell into darkness full 
of hammer-noises. I was not.’ 

‘Oh, poor — poor God!’ said Puck. ‘And your wise Mother?’ 

‘She knew. As soon as I dropped she knew. When my spirit came back I 
heard her whisper in my ear, “Whether you live or die, or are made 
different, I am your Mother.” That was good — better even than the water 
she gave me and the going away of the sickness. Though I was ashamed to 
have fallen down, yet I was very glad. She was glad too. Neither of us 
wished to lose the other. There is only the one Mother for the one son. I 
heaped the fire for her, and barred the doors, and sat at her feet as before I 
went away, and she combed my hair, and sang. 

‘I said at last, “What is to be done to the people who say that I am Tyr?” 

‘She said, “He who has done a God-like thing must bear himself like a 
God. I see no way out of it. The people are now your sheep till you die. You 
cannot drive them off.” 

‘I said, “This is a heavier sheep than I can lift.” She said, “In time it will 
grow easy. In time perhaps you will not lay it down for any maiden 
anywhere. Be wise — be very wise, my son, for nothing is left you except 
the words, and the songs, and the worship of a God.” 

‘Oh, poor God!’ said Puck. ‘But those are not altogether bad things.’ 

‘T know they are not; but I would sell them all — all — all for one small 
child of my own, smearing himself with the ashes of our own house-fire.’ 

He wrenched his knife from the turf, thrust it into his belt and stood up. 


‘And yet, what else could I have done?’ he said. ‘The sheep are the 
people.’ 

‘It is a very old tale,’ Puck answered. ‘I have heard the like of it not only 
on the Naked Chalk, but also among the Trees — under Oak, and Ash, and 
Thorn.’ 

The afternoon shadows filled all the quiet emptiness of Norton Pit. The 
children heard the sheep-bells and Young jim’s busy bark above them, and 
they scrambled up the slope to the level. 

“We let you have your sleep out,’ said Mr Dudeney, as the flock scattered 
before them. ‘It’s making for tea-time now.’ 

‘Look what I’ve found, said Dan, and held up a little blue flint arrow- 
head as fresh as though it had been chipped that very day. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr Dudeney, ‘the closeter you be to the turf the more you’re 
apt to see things. I’ve found ‘em often. Some says the fairies made ‘em, but 
I says they was made by folks like ourselves — only a goodish time back. 
They’re lucky to keep. Now, you couldn’t ever have slept — not to any 
profit — among your father’s trees same as you’ve laid out on Naked Chalk 
— could you?’ 

‘One doesn’t want to sleep in the woods,’ said Una. 

‘Then what’s the good of ‘em?’ said Mr Dudeney. ‘Might as well set in 
the barn all day. Fetch ‘em ‘long, Jim boy!’ 

The Downs, that looked so bare and hot when they came, were full of 
delicious little shadow-dimples; the smell of the thyme and the salt mixed 
together on the south-west drift from the still sea; their eyes dazzled with 
the low sun, and the long grass under it looked golden. The sheep knew 
where their fold was, so Young Jim came back to his master, and they all 
four strolled home, the scabious-heads swishing about their ankles, and 
their shadows streaking behind them like the shadows of giants. 


Song of the Men’s Side 
Once we feared The Beast — when he followed us we ran, 
Ran very fast though we knew 
It was not right that The Beast should master Man; 
But what could we Flint-workers do? 
The Beast only grinned at our spears round his ears — 
Grinned at the hammers that we made; 
But now we will hunt him for the life with the Knife — 
And this is the Buyer of the Blade! 


Room for his shadow on the grass — let it pass! 
To left and right — stand clear! 

This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great God Tyr! 


Tyr thought hard till he hammered out a plan, 

For he knew it was not right 

(And it is not right) that The Beast should master Man; 
So he went to the Children of the Night. 

He begged a Magic Knife of their make for our sake. 
When he begged for the Knife they said: 

‘The price of the Knife you would buy is an eye!’ 

And that was the price he paid. 


Tell it to the Barrows of the Dead — run ahead! 
Shout it so the Women’s Side can hear! 

This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great God Tyr! 


Our women and our little ones may walk on the Chalk, 
As far as we can see them and beyond. 

We shall not be anxious for our sheep when we keep 
Tally at the shearing-pond. 


We can eat with both our elbows on our knees, if we please, 
We can sleep after meals in the sun; 

For Shepherd-of-the-Twilight is dismayed at the Blade, 
Feet-in-the-Night have run! 

Dog-without-a-Master goes away (Hai, Tyr aie!), 
Devil-in-the-Dusk has run! 


Then: 
Room for his shadow on the grass — let it pass! 
To left and right — stand clear! 
This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great God Tyr! 


BROTHER SQUARE-TOES 


Philadelphia 
If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn’t take my stories for a guide. 
There’s little left indeed of the city you will read of, 
And all the folk I write about have died. 
Now few will understand if you mention Talleyrand, 
Or remember what his cunning and his skill did. 
And the cabmen at the wharf do not know Count Zinnendorf, 
Nor the Church in Philadelphia he builded. 


It is gone, gone, gone with lost Atlantis 

(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-three ‘twas there for all to see, 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 

You mustn’t go by everything I’ve said. 

Bob Bicknell’s Southern Stages have been laid aside for ages, 
But the Limited will take you there instead. 

Toby Hirte can’t be seen at One Hundred and Eighteen, 

North Second Street — no matter when you call; 

And I fear you’ll search in vain for the wash-house down the lane 
Where Pharaoh played the fiddle at the ball. 


It is gone, gone, gone with Thebes the Golden 

(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-four ‘twas a famous dancing-floor — 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 

You must telegraph for rooms at some Hotel. 

You needn’t try your luck at Epply’s or the ‘Buck,’ 
Though the Father of his Country liked them well. 
It is not the slightest use to inquire for Adam Goos, 
Or to ask where Pastor Meder has removed — so 


You must treat as out-of-date the story I relate 
Of the Church in Philadelphia he loved so. 


He is gone, gone, gone with Martin Luther 
(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 
In Seventeen Ninety-five he was (rest his soul!) alive, 
But he’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 
If you’re off to Philadelphia this morning, 
And wish to prove the truth of what I say, 
I pledge my word yov’ll find the pleasant land behind 
Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 
Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the cat-bird sings his tune; 
Still Autumn sets the maple-forest blazing. 
Still the grape-vine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling musk; 
Still the fire-flies in the corn make night amazing. 
They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
(Citizens, I give you friendly warning). 
The things that truly last when men and times have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


Brother Square-Toes 

It was almost the end of their visit to the seaside. They had turned 
themselves out of doors while their trunks were being packed, and strolled 
over the Downs towards the dull evening sea. The tide was dead low under 
the chalk cliffs, and the little wrinkled waves grieved along the sands up the 
coast to Newhaven and down the coast to long, grey Brighton, whose 
smoke trailed out across the Channel. 

They walked to The Gap, where the cliff is only a few feet high. A 
windlass for hoisting shingle from the beach below stands at the edge of it. 
The Coastguard cottages are a little farther on, and an old ship’s figurehead 
of a Turk in a turban stared at them over the wall. “This time tomorrow we 
shall be at home, thank goodness,’ said Una. ‘I hate the sea!’ 

‘I believe it’s all right in the middle,’ said Dan. ‘The edges are the 
sorrowful parts.’ 

Cordery, the coastguard, came out of the cottage, levelled his telescope at 
some fishing-boats, shut it with a click and walked away. He grew smaller 
and smaller along the edge of the cliff, where neat piles of white chalk 
every few yards show the path even on the darkest night. ‘Where’s Cordery 


going?’said Una. 

‘Half-way to Newhaven,’said Dan. ‘Then he’ll meet the Newhaven 
coastguard and turn back. He says if coastguards were done away with, 
smuggling would start up at once.’ 

A voice on the beach under the cliff began to sing: 

‘The moon she shined on Telscombe Tye — 
On Telscombe Tye at night it was — 

She saw the smugglers riding by, 

A very pretty sight it was!’ 

Feet scrabbled on the flinty path. A dark, thin-faced man in very neat 
brown clothes and broad-toed shoes came up, followed by Puck. 

‘Three Dunkirk boats was standin’ in!’ 

the man went on. ‘Hssh!’ said Puck. ‘You’ll shock these nice young 
people.’ 

‘Oh! Shall I? Mille pardons!’ He shrugged his shoulders almost up to his 
ears — spread his hands abroad, and jabbered in French. ‘No comprenny?’ 
he said. ‘Pl give it you in Low German.’ And he went off in another 
language, changing his voice and manner so completely that they hardly 
knew him for the same person. But his dark beady-brown eyes still 
twinkled merrily in his lean face, and the children felt that they did not suit 
the straight, plain, snuffy-brown coat, brown knee-breeches, and broad- 
brimmed hat. His hair was tied ‘in a short pigtail which danced wickedly 
when he turned his head. 

‘Ha’ done!’ said Puck, laughing. ‘Be one thing or t’other, Pharaoh — 
French or English or German — no great odds which.’ 

‘Oh, but it is, though,’ said Una quickly. ‘We haven’t begun German yet, 
and — and we’re going back to our French next week.’ 

‘Aren’t you English?’ said Dan. ‘We heard you singing just now.’ 

‘Aha! That was the Sussex side o° me. Dad he married a French girl out 
o’ Boulogne, and French she stayed till her dyin’ day. She was an Aurette, 
of course. We Lees mostly marry Aurettes. Haven’t you ever come across 
the saying: 

‘Aurettes and Lees, 

Like as two peas. 

What they can’t smuggle, 
They’ ll run over seas’? 

‘Then, are you a smuggler?’ Una cried; and, ‘Have you smuggled 
much?’said Dan. 

Mr Lee nodded solemnly. 


‘Mind you,’ said he, ‘I don’t uphold smuggling for the generality o’ 
mankind — mostly they can’t make a do of it — but I was brought up to the 
trade, d’ye see, in a lawful line o° descent on’ — he waved across the 
Channel — ’on both sides the water. “Twas all in the families, same as 
fiddling. The Aurettes used mostly to run the stuff across from Boulogne, 
and we Lees landed it here and ran it up to London Town, by the safest 
road.’ 

‘Then where did you live?’ said Una. 

“You mustn’t ever live too close to your business in our trade. We kept 
our little fishing smack at Shoreham, but otherwise we Lees was all honest 
cottager folk — at Warminghurst under Washington — Bramber way — on 
the old Penn estate.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Puck, squatted by the windlass. ‘I remember a piece about the 
Lees at Warminghurst, I do: 

‘There was never a Lee to Warminghurst 
That wasn’t a gipsy last and first. 

I reckon that’s truth, Pharaoh.’ 

Pharaoh laughed. ‘Admettin’ that’s true,’ he said, ‘my gipsy blood must 
be wore pretty thin, for I’ve made and kept a worldly fortune.’ 

‘By smuggling?’ Dan asked. ‘No, in the tobacco trade.’ 

“You don’t mean to say you gave up smuggling just to go and be a 
tobacconist!’ Dan looked so disappointed they all had to laugh. 

‘I’m sorry; but there’s all sorts of tobacconists,’ Pharaoh replied. ‘How 
far out, now, would you call that smack with the patch on her foresail?’ He 
pointed to the fishing-boats. 

‘A scant mile,’ said Puck after a quick look. 

‘Just about. It’s seven fathom under her — clean sand. That was where 
Uncle Aurette used to sink his brandy kegs from Boulogne, and we fished 
‘em up and rowed ‘em into The Gap here for the ponies to run inland. One 
thickish night in January of ‘Ninety-three, Dad and Uncle Lot and me came 
over from Shoreham in the smack, and we found Uncle Aurette and the 
L’Estranges, my cousins, waiting for us in their lugger with New Year’s 
presents from Mother’s folk in Boulogne. I remember Aunt Cecile she’d 
sent me a fine new red knitted cap, which I put on then and there, for the 
French was having their Revolution in those days, and red caps was all the 
fashion. Uncle Aurette tells us that they had cut off their King Louis’ head, 
and, moreover, the Brest forts had fired on an English man-o’-war. The 
news wasn’t a week old. 

“That means war again, when we was only just getting used to the 


peace,” says Dad. “Why can’t King George’s men and King Louis’ men do 
on their uniforms and fight it out over our heads?” 

““Me too, I wish that,” says Uncle Aurette. “But they’ll be pressing better 
men than themselves to fight for ‘em. The press-gangs are out already on 
our side. You look out for yours.” 

“PII have to bide ashore and grow cabbages for a while, after I’ve run 
this cargo; but I do wish” — Dad says, going over the lugger’s side with 
our New Year presents under his arm and young L’Estrange holding the 
lantern — ”I just do wish that those folk which make war so easy had to run 
one cargo a month all this winter. It ‘ud show ‘em what honest work 
means.” 

“Well, I’ve warned ye,” says Uncle Aurette. “Pll be slipping off now 
before your Revenue cutter comes. Give my love to Sister and take care 0’ 
the kegs. It’s thicking to southward.” ‘I remember him waving to us and 
young Stephen L’Estrange blowing out the lantern. By the time we’d fished 
up the kegs the fog came down so thick Dad judged it risky for me to row 
‘em ashore, even though we could hear the ponies stamping on the beach. 
So he and Uncle Lot took the dinghy and left me in the smack playing on 
my fiddle to guide ‘em back. 

‘Presently I heard guns. Two of ‘em sounded mighty like Uncle Aurette’s 
three-pounders. He didn’t go naked about the seas after dark. Then come 
more, which I reckoned was Captain Giddens in the Revenue cutter. He was 
open-handed with his compliments, but he would lay his guns himself. I 
stopped fiddling to listen, and I heard a whole skyful o’ French up in the fog 
— and a high bow come down on top o’ the smack. I hadn’t time to call or 
think. I remember the smack heeling over, and me standing on the gunwale 
pushing against the ship’s side as if I hoped to bear her off. Then the square 
of an open port, with a lantern in it, slid by in front of my nose. I kicked 
back on our gunwale as it went under and slipped through that port into the 
French ship — me and my fiddle.’ 

‘Gracious!’ said Una. ‘What an adventure!’ 

‘Didn’t anybody see you come in?’ said Dan. 

‘There wasn’t any one there. I’d made use of an orlop-deck port — that’s 
the next deck below the gun-deck, which by rights should not have been 
open at all. The crew was standing by their guns up above. I rolled on to a 
pile of dunnage in the dark and I went to sleep. When I woke, men was 
talking all round me, telling each other their names and sorrows just like 
Dad told me pressed men used to talk in the last war. Pretty soon I made out 
they’d all been hove aboard together by the press-gangs, and left to sort 


‘emselves. The ship she was the Embuscade, a thirty-six-gun Republican 
frigate, Captain Jean Baptiste Bompard, two days out of Le Havre, going to 
the United States with a Republican French Ambassador of the name of 
Genet. They had been up all night clearing for action on account of hearing 
guns in the fog. Uncle Aurette and Captain Giddens must have been passing 
the time o’ day with each other off Newhaven, and the frigate had drifted 
past ‘em. She never knew she’d run down our smack. Seeing so many 
aboard was total strangers to each other, I thought one more mightn’t be 
noticed; so I put Aunt Cecile’s red cap on the back of my head, and my 
hands in my pockets like the rest, and, as we French say, I circulated till I 
found the galley. 

“What! Here’s one of ‘em that isn’t sick!” says a cook. “Take his 
breakfast to Citizen Bompard.” 

‘T carried the tray to the cabin, but I didn’t call this Bompard “Citizen.” 
Oh no! “Mon Capitaine” was my little word, same as Uncle Aurette used to 
answer in King Louis’ Navy. Bompard, he liked it. He took me on for cabin 
servant, and after that no one asked questions; and thus I got good victuals 
and light work all the way across to America. He talked a heap of politics, 
and so did his officers, and when this Ambassador Genet got rid of his land- 
stomach and laid down the law after dinner, a rooks’ parliament was 
nothing compared to their cabin. I learned to know most of the men which 
had worked the French Revolution, through waiting at table and hearing 
talk about ‘em. One of our forecas’le six-pounders was called Danton and 
t’other Marat. I used to play the fiddle between ‘em, sitting on the capstan. 
Day in and day out Bompard and Monsieur Genet talked o° what France 
had done, and how the United States was going to join her to finish off the 
English in this war. Monsieur Genet said he’d justabout make the United 
States fight for France. He was a rude common man. But I liked listening. I 
always helped drink any healths that was proposed — specially Citizen 
Danton’s who’d cut off King Louis’ head. An all-Englishman might have 
been shocked — but that’s where my French blood saved me. 

‘It didn’t save me from getting a dose of ship’s fever though, the week 
before we put Monsieur Genet ashore at Charleston; and what was left of 
me after bleeding and pills took the dumb horrors from living ‘tween decks. 
The surgeon, Karaguen his name was, kept me down there to help him with 
his plasters — I was too weak to wait on Bompard. I don’t remember much 
of any account for the next few weeks, till I smelled lilacs, and I looked out 
of the port, and we was moored to a wharf-edge and there was a town o’ 
fine gardens and red-brick houses and all the green leaves 0’ God’s world 


waiting for me outside. 

“What’s this?” I said to the sick-bay man — Old Pierre Tiphaigne he 
was. “Philadelphia,” says Pierre. “You’ve missed it all. We’re sailing next 
week.” 

‘I just turned round and cried for longing to be amongst the laylocks. 

““Tf that’s your trouble,” says old Pierre, “you go straight ashore. None’ll 
hinder you. They’re all gone mad on these coasts — French and American 
together. ‘Tisn’t my notion o’ war.” Pierre was an old King Louis man. 

‘My legs was pretty tottly, but I made shift to go on deck, which it was 
like a fair. The frigate was crowded with fine gentlemen and ladies pouring 
in and out. They sung and they waved French flags, while Captain Bompard 
and his officers — yes, and some of the men — speechified to all and 
sundry about war with England. They shouted, “Down with England!” — 
”Down with Washington!” — ”Hurrah for France and the Republic!” I 
couldn’t make sense of it. I wanted to get out from that crunch of swords 
and petticoats and sit in a field. One of the gentlemen said to me, “Is that a 
genuine cap o’ Liberty you’re wearing?” “Twas Aunt Cecile’s red one, and 
pretty near wore out. “Oh yes!” I says, “straight from France.” “Pl give 
you a shilling for it,” he says, and with that money in my hand and my 
fiddle under my arm I squeezed past the entry-port and went ashore. It was 
like a dream — meadows, trees, flowers, birds, houses, and people all 
different! I sat me down in a meadow and fiddled a bit, and then I went in 
and out the streets, looking and smelling and touching, like a little dog at a 
fair. Fine folk was setting on the white stone doorsteps of their houses, and 
a girl threw me a handful of laylock sprays, and when I said “Merci” 
without thinking, she said she loved the French. They all was the fashion in 
the city. I saw more tricolour flags in Philadelphia than ever I’d seen in 
Boulogne, and every one was shouting for war with England. A crowd o’ 
folk was cheering after our French Ambassador — that same Monsieur 
Genet which we’d left at Charleston. He was a-horseback behaving as if the 
place belonged to him — and commanding all and sundry to fight the 
British. But I’d heard that before. I got into a long straight street as wide as 
the Broyle, where gentlemen was racing horses. I’m fond o’ horses. Nobody 
hindered ‘em, and a man told me it was called Race Street o’ purpose for 
that. Then I followed some black niggers, which I’d never seen close 
before; but I left them to run after a great, proud, copper-faced man with 
feathers in his hair and a red blanket trailing behind him. A man told me he 
was a real Red Indian called Red Jacket, and I followed him into an alley- 
way off Race Street by Second Street, where there was a fiddle playing. I’m 


fond o’ fiddling. The Indian stopped at a baker’s shop — Conrad Gerhard’s 
it was — and bought some sugary cakes. Hearing what the price was I was 
going to have some too, but the Indian asked me in English if I was hungry. 
“Oh yes!” I says. I must have looked a sore scrattel. He opens a door on to a 
staircase and leads the way up. We walked into a dirty little room full of 
flutes and fiddles and a fat man fiddling by the window, in a smell of cheese 
and medicines fit to knock you down. I was knocked down too, for the fat 
man jumped up and hit me a smack in the face. I fell against an old spinet 
covered with pill-boxes and the pills rolled about the floor. The Indian 
never moved an eyelid. 

““Pick up the pills! Pick up the pills!” the fat man screeches. 

‘I started picking ‘em up — hundreds of ‘em — meaning to run out 
under the Indian’s arm, but I came on giddy all over and I sat down. The fat 
man went back to his fiddling. 

“Toby!” says the Indian after quite a while. “I brought the boy to be fed, 
not hit.” 

“What?” says Toby, “I thought it was Gert Schwankfelder.” He put 
down his fiddle and took a good look at me. “Himmel!” he says. “I have hit 
the wrong boy. It is not the new boy. Why are you not the new boy? Why 
are you not Gert Schwankfelder?” 

““T don’t know,” I said. “The gentleman in the pink blanket brought me.” 

‘Says the Indian, “He is hungry, Toby. Christians always feed the hungry. 
So I bring him.” 

““You should have said that first,” said Toby. He pushed plates at me and 
the Indian put bread and pork on them, and a glass of Madeira wine. I told 
him I was off the French ship, which I had joined on account of my mother 
being French. That was true enough when you think of it, and besides I saw 
that the French was all the fashion in Philadelphia. Toby and the Indian 
whispered and I went on picking up the pills. 

“You like pills — eh?” says Toby. “No,” I says. “I’ve seen our ship’s 
doctor roll too many of em.” 

“Ho!” he says, and he shoves two bottles at me. “What’s those?” 

““Calomel,” I says. “And t’other’s senna.” 

“Right,” he says. “One week have I tried to teach Gert Schwankfelder 
the difference between them, yet he cannot tell. You like to fiddle?” he says. 
He’d just seen my kit on the floor. 

““Oh yes!” says I. 

““Oho!” he says. “What note is this?” drawing his bow across. 

‘He meant it for A, so I told him it was. 


“My brother,” he says to the Indian. “I think this is the hand of 
Providence! I warned that Gert if he went to play upon the wharves any 
more he would hear from me. Now look at this boy and say what you 
think.” 

‘The Indian looked me over whole minutes — there was a musical clock 
on the wall and dolls came out and hopped while the hour struck. He looked 
me over all the while they did it. 

““Good,” he says at last. “This boy is good.” 

“Good, then,” says Toby. “Now I shall play my fiddle and you shall sing 
your hymn, brother. Boy, go down to the bakery and tell them you are 
young Gert Schwankfelder that was. The horses are in Davy jones’s locker. 
If you ask any questions you shall hear from me.” 

‘I left ‘em singing hymns and I went down to old Conrad Gerhard. He 
wasn’t at all surprised when I told him I was young Gert Schwankfelder 
that was. He knew Toby. His wife she walked me into the back-yard 
without a word, and she washed me and she cut my hair to the edge of a 
basin, and she put me to bed, and oh! how I slept — how I slept in that little 
room behind the oven looking on the flower garden! I didn’t know Toby 
went to the Embuscade that night and bought me off Dr Karaguen for 
twelve dollars and a dozen bottles of Seneca Oil. Karaguen wanted a new 
lace to his coat, and he reckoned I hadn’t long to live; so he put me down as 
“discharged sick.” 

‘T like Toby,’ said Una. 

‘Who was he?’ said Puck. 

‘Apothecary Tobias Hirte,’ Pharaoh replied. ‘One Hundred and Eighteen, 
Second Street — the famous Seneca Oil man, that lived half of every year 
among the Indians. But let me tell my tale my own way, same as his brown 
mare used to go to Lebanon.’ 

‘Then why did he keep her in Davy Jones’s locker?’ Dan asked. “That 
was his joke. He kept her under David Jones’s hat shop in the “Buck” 
tavern yard, and his Indian friends kept their ponies there when they visited 
him. I looked after the horses when I wasn’t rolling pills on top of the old 
spinet, while he played his fiddle and Red Jacket sang hymns. I liked it. I 
had good victuals, light work, a suit o° clean clothes, a plenty music, and 
quiet, smiling German folk all around that let me sit in their gardens. My 
first Sunday, Toby took me to his church in Moravian Alley; and that was in 
a garden too. The women wore long-eared caps and handkerchiefs. They 
came in at one door and the men at another, and there was a brass 
chandelier you could see your face in, and a nigger-boy to blow the organ 


bellows. I carried Toby’s fiddle, and he played pretty much as he chose all 
against the organ and the singing. He was the only one they let do it, for 
they was a simple-minded folk. They used to wash each other’s feet up in 
the attic to keep ‘emselves humble: which Lord knows they didn’t need.’ 

‘How very queer!’ said Una. 

Pharaoh’s eyes twinkled. ‘I’ve met many and seen much,’ he said; ‘but I 
haven’t yet found any better or quieter or forbearinger people than the 
Brethren and Sistern of the Moravian Church in Philadelphia. Nor will I 
ever forget my first Sunday — the service was in English that week — with 
the smell of the flowers coming in from Pastor Meder’s garden where the 
big peach tree is, and me looking at all the clean strangeness and thinking 
of ‘tween decks on the Embuscade only six days ago. Being a boy, it 
seemed to me it had lasted for ever, and was going on for ever. But I didn’t 
know Toby then. As soon as the dancing clock struck midnight that Sunday 
— I was lying under the spinet — I heard Toby’s fiddle. He’d just done his 
supper, which he always took late and heavy. “Gert,” says he, “get the 
horses. Liberty and Independence for Ever! The flowers appear upon the 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds is come. We are going to my 
country seat in Lebanon.” 

‘I rubbed my eyes, and fetched ‘em out of the “Buck” stables. Red Jacket 
was there saddling his, and when I’d packed the saddle-bags we three rode 
up Race Street to the Ferry by starlight. So we went travelling. It’s a kindly, 
softly country there, back of Philadelphia among the German towns, 
Lancaster way. Little houses and bursting big barns, fat cattle, fat women, 
and all as peaceful as Heaven might be if they farmed there. Toby sold 
medicines out of his saddlebags, and gave the French war-news to folk 
along the roads. Him and his long-hilted umberell was as well known as the 
stage-coaches. He took orders for that famous Seneca Oil which he had the 
secret of from Red Jacket’s Indians, and he slept in friends’ farmhouses, but 
he would shut all the windows; so Red Jacket and me slept outside. There’s 
nothing to hurt except snakes — and they slip away quick enough if you 
thrash in the bushes.’ 

‘T’d have liked that!’ said Dan. 

‘Td no fault to find with those days. In the cool o’ the morning the cat- 
bird sings. He’s something to listen to. And there’s a smell of wild grape- 
vine growing in damp hollows which you drop into, after long rides in the 
heat, which is beyond compare for sweetness. So’s the puffs out of the pine 
woods of afternoons. Come sundown, the frogs strike up, and later on the 
fireflies dance in the corn. Oh me, the fireflies in the corn! We were a week 


or ten days on the road, tacking from one place to another — such as 
Lancaster, Bethlehem-Ephrata — ”thou Bethlehem-Ephrata.” No odds — I 
loved the going about. And so we jogged ‘into dozy little Lebanon by the 
Blue Mountains, where Toby had a cottage and a garden of all fruits. He 
come north every year for this wonderful Seneca Oil the Seneca Indians 
made for him. They’d never sell to any one else, and he doctored ‘em with 
von Swieten pills, which they valued more than their own oil. He could do 
what he chose with them, and, of course, he tried to make them Moravians. 
The Senecas are a seemly, quiet people, and they’d had trouble enough 
from white men — American and English — during the wars, to keep ‘em 
in that walk. They lived on a Reservation by themselves away off by their 
lake. Toby took me up there, and they treated me as if I was their own blood 
brother. Red Jacket said the mark of my bare feet in the dust was just like 
an Indian’s and my style of walking was similar. I know I took to their ways 
all over.’ 

‘Maybe the gipsy drop in your blood helped you?’ said Puck. 

‘Sometimes I think it did,’ Pharaoh went on. ‘Anyhow, Red Jacket and 
Cornplanter, the other Seneca chief, they let me be adopted into the tribe. 
It’s only a compliment, of course, but Toby was angry when I showed up 
with my face painted. They gave me a side-name which means “Two 
Tongues,” because, d’ye see, I talked French and English. 

‘They had their own opinions (I’ve heard ‘em) about the French and the 
English, and the Americans. They’d suffered from all of ‘em during the 
wars, and they only wished to be left alone. But they thought a heap of the 
President of the United States. Cornplanter had had dealings with him in 
some French wars out West when General Washington was only a lad. His 
being President afterwards made no odds to ‘em. They always called him 
Big Hand, for he was a large-fisted man, and he was all of their notion of a 
white chief. Cornplanter ‘ud sweep his blanket round him, and after I’d 
filled his pipe he’d begin — ”In the old days, long ago, when braves were 
many and blankets were few, Big Hand said-” If Red Jacket agreed to the 
say-so he’d trickle a little smoke out of the corners of his mouth. If he 
didn’t, he’d blow through his nostrils. Then Cornplanter ‘ud stop and Red 
Jacket ‘ud take on. Red Jacket was the better talker of the two. I’ve laid and 
listened to ‘em for hours. Oh! they knew General Washington well. 
Cornplanter used to meet him at Epply’s — the great dancing-place in the 
city before District Marshal William Nichols bought it. They told me he 
was always glad to see ‘em, and he’d hear ‘em out to the end if they had 
anything on their minds. They had a good deal in those days. I came at it by 


degrees, after I was adopted into the tribe. The talk up in Lebanon and 
everywhere else that summer was about the French war with England and 
whether the United States ‘ud join in with France or make a peace treaty 
with England. Toby wanted peace so as he could go about the Reservation 
buying his oils. But most of the white men wished for war, and they was 
angry because the President wouldn’t give the sign for it. The newspaper 
said men was burning Guy Fawkes images of General Washington and 
yelling after him in the streets of Philadelphia. You’d have been astonished 
what those two fine old chiefs knew of the ins and outs of such matters. The 
little I’ve learned of politics I picked up from Cornplanter and Red Jacket 
on the Reservation. Toby used to read the Aurora newspaper. He was what 
they call a “Democrat,” though our Church is against the Brethren 
concerning themselves with politics.’ 

‘I hate politics, too,’ said Una, and Pharaoh laughed. 

‘T might ha’ guessed it,’ he said. ‘But here’s something that isn’t politics. 
One hot evening late in August, Toby was reading the newspaper on the 
stoop and Red Jacket was smoking under a peach tree and I was fiddling. 
Of a sudden Toby drops his Aurora. 

“I am an oldish man, too fond of my own comforts,” he says. “I will go 
to the Church which is in Philadelphia. My brother, lend me a spare pony. I 
must be there tomorrow night.” 

““Good!” says Red Jacket, looking at the sun. “My brother shall be there. 
I will ride with him and bring back the ponies.” 

‘I went to pack the saddle-bags. Toby had cured me of asking questions. 
He stopped my fiddling if I did. Besides, Indians don’t ask questions much 
and I wanted to be like ‘em. 

“When the horses were ready I jumped up. 

““Get off,” says Toby. “Stay and mind the cottage till I come back. The 
Lord has laid this on me, not on you. I wish He hadn’t.” 

‘He powders off down the Lancaster road, and I sat on the doorstep 
wondering after him. When I picked up the paper to wrap his fiddle-strings 
in, I spelled out a piece about the yellow fever being in Philadelphia so 
dreadful every one was running away. I was scared, for I was fond of Toby. 
We never said much to each other, but we fiddled together, and music’s as 
good as talking to them that understand.’ 

‘Did Toby die of yellow fever?’ Una asked. 

‘Not him! There’s justice left in the world still. He went down to the City 
and bled ‘em well again in heaps. He sent back word by Red Jacket that, if 
there was war or he died, I was to bring the oils along to the City, but till 


then I was to go on working in the garden and Red Jacket was to see me do 
it. Down at heart all Indians reckon digging a squaw’s business, and neither 
him nor Cornplanter, when he relieved watch, was a hard task-Master. We 
hired a nigger-boy to do our work, and a lazy grinning runagate he was. 
When I found Toby didn’t die the minute he reached town, why, boylike, I 
took him off my mind and went with my Indians again. Oh! those days up 
north at Canasedago, running races and gambling with the Senecas, or bee- 
hunting ‘in the woods, or fishing in the lake.’ Pharaoh sighed and looked 
across the water. ‘But it’s best,’ he went on suddenly, ‘after the first frosts. 
You roll out o’ your blanket and find every leaf left green over night turned 
red and yellow, not by trees at a time, but hundreds and hundreds of miles 
of ‘em, like sunsets splattered upside down. On one of such days — the 
maples was flaming scarlet and gold, and the sumach bushes were redder 
— Cornplanter and Red Jacket came out in full war-dress, making the very 
leaves look silly: feathered war-bonnets, yellow doeskin leggings, fringed 
and tasselled, red horse-blankets, and their bridles feathered and shelled and 
beaded no bounds. I thought it was war against the British till I saw their 
faces weren’t painted, and they only carried wrist-whips. Then I hummed 
“Yankee Doodle” at ‘em. They told me they was going to visit Big Hand 
and find out for sure whether he meant to join the French in fighting the 
English or make a peace treaty with England. I reckon those two would ha’ 
gone out on the war-path at a nod from Big Hand, but they knew well, if 
there was war ‘twixt England and the United States, their tribe ‘ud catch it 
from both parties same as in all the other wars. They asked me to come 
along and hold the ponies. That puzzled me, because they always put their 
ponies up at the “Buck” or Epply’s when they went to see General 
Washington in the city, and horse-holding is a nigger’s job. Besides, I 
wasn’t exactly dressed for it.’ 

‘D’you mean you were dressed like an Indian?’ Dan demanded. 

Pharaoh looked a little abashed. ‘This didn’t happen at Lebanon,” he said, 
‘but a bit farther north, on the Reservation; and at that particular moment of 
time, so far as blanket, hair-band, moccasins, and sunburn went, there 
wasn’t much odds ‘twix’ me and a young Seneca buck. You may laugh’ — 
he smoothed down his long-skirted brown coat — ’but I told you I took to 
their ways all over. I said nothing, though I was bursting to let out the war- 
whoop like the young men had taught me.’ 

‘No, and you don’t let out one here, either,’ said Puck before Dan could 
ask. ‘Go on, Brother Square-toes.’ 

“We went on.’ Pharaoh’s narrow dark eyes gleamed and danced. ‘We 


went on — forty, fifty miles a day, for days on end — we three braves. And 
how a great tall Indian a-horse-back can carry his war-bonnet at a canter 
through thick timber without brushing a feather beats me! My silly head 
was banged often enough by low branches, but they slipped through like 
running elk. We had evening hymn-singing every night after they’d blown 
their pipe-smoke to the quarters of heaven. Where did we go? Pll tell you, 
but don’t blame me if you’re no wiser. We took the old war-trail from the 
end of the Lake along the East Susquehanna through the Nantego country, 
right down to Fort Shamokin on the Senachse river. We crossed the Juniata 
by Fort Granville, got into Shippensberg over the hills by the Ochwick trail, 
and then to Williams Ferry (it’s a bad one). From Williams Ferry, across the 
Shanedore, over the Blue Mountains, through Ashby’s Gap, and so south- 
east by south from there, till we found the President at the back of his own 
plantations. I’d hate to be trailed by Indians in earnest. They caught him 
like a partridge on a stump. After we’d left our ponies, we scouted forward 
through a woody piece, and, creeping slower and slower, at last if my 
moccasins even slipped Red Jacket ‘ud turn and frown. I heard voices — 
Monsieur Genet’s for choice — long before I saw anything, and we pulled 
up at the edge of a clearing where some niggers in grey-and-red liveries 
were holding horses, and half-a-dozen gentlemen — but one was Genet — 
were talking among felled timber. I fancy they’d come to see Genet a piece 
on his road, for his portmantle was with him. I hid in between two logs as 
near to the company as I be to that old windlass there. I didn’t need 
anybody to show me Big Hand. He stood up, very still, his legs a little 
apart, listening to Genet, that French Ambassador, which never had more 
manners than a Bosham tinker. Genet was as good as ordering him to 
declare war on England at once. I had heard that clack before on the 
Embuscade. He said he’d stir up the whole United States to have war with 
England, whether Big Hand liked it or not. 

‘Big Hand heard him out to the last end. I looked behind me, and my two 
chiefs had vanished like smoke. Says Big Hand, “That is very forcibly put, 
Monsieur Genet — ” 

““Citizen — citizen!” the fellow spits in. “I, at least, am a Republican!” 

“Citizen Genet,” he says, “you may be sure it will receive my fullest 
consideration.” This seemed to take Citizen Genet back a piece. He rode off 
grumbling, and never gave his nigger a penny. No gentleman! 

‘The others all assembled round Big Hand then, and, in their way, they 
said pretty much what Genet had said. They put it to him, here was France 
and England at war, in a manner of speaking, right across the United States’ 


stomach, and paying no regards to any one. The French was searching 
American ships on pretence they was helping England, but really for to 
steal the goods. The English was doing the same, only t’other way round, 
and besides searching, they was pressing American citizens into their Navy 
to help them fight France, on pretence that those Americans was lawful 
British subjects. His gentlemen put this very clear to Big Hand. It didn’t 
look to them, they said, as though the United States trying to keep out of the 
fight was any advantage to her, because she only catched it from both 
French and English. They said that nine out of ten good Americans was 
crazy to fight the English then and there. They wouldn’t say whether that 
was right or wrong; they only wanted Big Hand to turn it over in his mind. 
He did — for a while. I saw Red Jacket and Cornplanter watching him from 
the far side of the clearing, and how they had slipped round there was 
another mystery. Then Big Hand drew himself up, and he let his gentlemen 
have it.’ 

‘Hit ‘em?’ Dan asked. 

‘No, nor yet was it what you might call swearing. He — he blasted ‘em 
with his natural speech. He asked them half-a-dozen times over whether the 
United States had enough armed ships for any shape or sort of war with any 
one. He asked ‘em, if they thought she had those ships, to give him those 
ships, and they looked on the ground, as if they expected to find ‘em there. 
He put it to ‘em whether, setting ships aside, their country — I reckon he 
gave ‘em good reasons — whether the United States was ready or able to 
face a new big war; she having but so few years back wound up one against 
England, and being all holds full of her own troubles. As I said, the strong 
way he laid it all before ‘em blasted ‘em, and when he’d done it was like a 
still in the woods after a storm. A little man — but they all looked little — 
pipes up like a young rook in a blowed-down nest, “Nevertheless, General, 
it seems you will be compelled to fight England.” Quick Big Hand wheeled 
on him, “And is there anything in my past which makes you think I am 
averse to fighting Great Britain?” 

‘Everybody laughed except him. “Oh, General, you mistake us entirely!” 
they says. “I trust so,” he says. “But I know my duty. We must have peace 
with England.” 

“At any price?” says the man with the rook’s voice. 

“At any price,” says he, word by word. “Our ships will be searched — 
our citizens will be pressed, but — ” 

“Then what about the Declaration of Independence?” says one. 

““Deal with facts, not fancies,” says Big Hand. “The United States are in 


no position to fight England.” 

“But think of public opinion,’ 
Philadelphia alone is at fever heat.” 

‘He held up one of his big hands. “Gentlemen,” he says — slow he 
spoke, but his voice carried far — ”I have to think of our country. Let me 
assure you that the treaty with Great Britain will be made though every city 
in the Union burn me in effigy.” 

“At any price?” the actor-like chap keeps on croaking. 

“The treaty must be made on Great Britain’s own terms. What else can I 
do?” ‘He turns his back on ‘em and they looked at each other and slinked 
off to the horses, leaving him alone: and then I saw he was an old man. 
Then Red Jacket and Cornplanter rode down the clearing from the far end 
as though they had just chanced along. Back went Big Hand’s shoulders, up 
went his head, and he stepped forward one single pace with a great deep 
Hough! so pleased he was. That was a statelified meeting to behold — three 
big men, and two of ‘em looking like jewelled images among the spattle of 
gay-coloured leaves. I saw my chiefs’ war-bonnets sinking together, down 
and down. Then they made the sign which no Indian makes outside of the 
Medicine Lodges — a sweep of the right hand just clear of the dust and an 
inbend of the left knee at the same time, and those proud eagle feathers 
almost touched his boot-top.’ 

‘What did it mean?’ said Dan. 

‘Mean!’ Pharaoh cried. ‘Why it’s what you — what we — it’s the 
Sachems’ way of sprinkling the sacred corn-meal in front of — oh! it’s a 
piece of Indian compliment really, and it signifies that you are a very big 
chief. 

‘Big Hand looked down on ‘em. First he says quite softly, “My brothers 
know it is not easy to be a chief.” Then his voice grew. “My children,” says 
he, “what is in your minds?” 

‘Says Cornplanter, “We came to ask whether there will be war with King 
George’s men, but we have heard what our Father has said to his chiefs. We 
will carry away that talk in our hearts to tell to our people.” 

“No,” says Big Hand. “Leave all that talk behind — it was between 
white men only — but take this message from me to your people — ’There 
will be no war.’” 

‘His gentlemen were waiting, so they didn’t delay him-, only Cornplanter 
says, using his old side-name, “Big Hand, did you see us among the timber 
just now?” 

“Surely,” says he. “You taught me to look behind trees when we were 


’ 


another one starts up. “The feeling in 


both young.” And with that he cantered off. 

‘Neither of my chiefs spoke till we were back on our ponies again and a 
half-hour along the home-trail. Then Cornplanter says to Red Jacket, “We 
will have the Corn-dance this year. There will be no war.” And that was all 
there was to it.’ 

Pharaoh stood up as though he had finished. 

“Yes,” said Puck, rising too. ‘And what came out of it in the long run?’ 

‘Let me get at my story my own way,’was the answer. ‘Look! it’s later 
than I thought. That Shoreham smack’s thinking of her supper.’ The 
children looked across the darkening Channel. A smack had hoisted a 
lantern and slowly moved west where Brighton pier lights ran out in a 
twinkling line. When they turned round The Gap was empty behind them. 

‘I expect they’ve packed our trunks by now,’ said Dan. ‘This time 
tomorrow we’ll be home.’ 


IF — 
If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream — and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think — and not make thoughts your aim, 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 

And stoop and build ‘em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 


If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: ‘Hold on!’ 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 

And — which is more — you’ll be a Man, my son! 


‘A PRIEST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF’ 


A St Helena Lullaby 
How far is St Helena from a little child at play? 
What makes you want to wander there with all the world between? 
Oh, Mother, call your son again or else he’ll run away. 
(No one thinks of winter when the grass is green!) 


How far is St Helena from a fight in Paris street? 
I haven’t time to answer now — the men are falling fast. 
The guns begin to thunder, and the drums begin to beat 
(If you take the first step you will take the last!) 


How far is St Helena from the field at Austerlitz? 
You couldn’t hear me if I told — so loud the cannons roar. 
But not so far for people who are living by their wits. 
(‘Gay go up’ means ‘gay go down’ the wide world o’er!) 


How far is St Helena from an Emperor of France? 
I cannot see — I cannot tell — the crowns they dazzle so. 

The Kings sit down to dinner, and the Queens stand up to dance. 
(After open weather you may look for snow!) 


How far is St Helena from the Capes of Trafalgar? 

A longish way — a longish way — with ten year more to run. 
It’s South across the water underneath a setting star. 

(What you cannot finish you must leave undone!) 


How far is St Helena from the Beresina ice? 
An ill way — a chill way — the ice begins to crack. 

But not so far for gentlemen who never took advice. 
(When you can’t go forward you must e’en come back!) 


How far is St Helena from the field of Waterloo? 
A near way — a Clear way — the ship will take you soon. 
A pleasant place for gentlemen with little left to do. 
(Morning never tries you till the afternoon!) 


How far from St Helena to the Gate of Heaven’s Grace? 

That no one knows — that no one knows — and no one ever will. 
But fold your hands across your heart and cover up your face, 

And after all your trapesings, child, lie still! 


‘A Priest in Spite of Himself’ 

The day after they came home from the sea-side they set out on a tour of 
inspection to make sure everything was as they had left it. Soon they 
discovered that old Hobden had blocked their best hedge-gaps with stakes 
and thorn-bundles, and had trimmed up the hedges where the blackberries 
were setting. 

‘It can’t be time for the gipsies to come along,’ said Una. ‘Why, it was 
summer only the other day!’ 

‘There’s smoke in Low Shaw!’ said Dan, sniffing. ‘Let’s make sure!’ 

They crossed the fields towards the thin line of blue smoke that leaned 
above the hollow of Low Shaw which lies beside the King’s Hill road. It 
used to be an old quarry till somebody planted it, and you can look straight 
down into it from the edge of Banky Meadow. 

‘I thought so,’ Dan whispered, as they came up to the fence at the edge of 
the larches. A gipsy-van — not the show-man’s sort, but the old black kind, 
with little windows high up and a baby-gate across the door — was getting 
ready to leave. A man was harnessing the horses; an old woman crouched 
over the ashes of a fire made out of broken fence-rails; and a girl sat on the 
van-steps singing to a baby on her lap. A wise-looking, thin dog snuffed at a 
patch of fur on the ground till the old woman put it carefully in the middle 
of the fire. The girl reached back inside the van and tossed her a paper 
parcel. This was laid on the fire too, and they smelt singed feathers. 

‘Chicken feathers!’ said Dan. ‘I wonder if they are old Hobden’s.’ 

Una sneezed. The dog growled and crawled to the girl’s feet, the old 
woman fanned the fire with her hat, while the man led the horses up to the 
shafts, They all moved as quickly and quietly as snakes over moss. 

‘Ah!’ said the girl. ‘Pll teach you!’ She beat the dog, who seemed to 
expect it. 

‘Don’t do that,’ Una called down. ‘It wasn’t his fault.’ 

‘How do you know what I’m beating him for?’ she answered. 

‘For not seeing us,’ said Dan. ‘He was standing right in the smoke, and 
the wind was wrong for his nose, anyhow.’ 


The girl stopped beating the dog, and the old woman fanned faster than 
ever. 

“You’ve fanned some of your feathers out of the fire,’ said Una. ‘There’s 
a tail-feather by that chestnut-tot.’ 

“What of it?’ said the old woman, as she grabbed it. 

‘Oh, nothing!’ said Dan. ‘Only I’ve heard say that tail-feathers are as bad 
as the whole bird, sometimes.’ 

That was a saying of Hobden’s about pheasants. Old Hobden always 
burned all feather and fur before he sat down to eat. 

‘Come on, mother,’ the man whispered. The old woman climbed into the 
van, and the horses drew it out of the deep-rutted shaw on to the hard road. 

The girl waved her hands and shouted something they could not catch. 

‘That was gipsy for “Thank you kindly, Brother and Sister,”‘ said 
Pharaoh Lee. 

He was standing behind them, his fiddle under his arm. ‘Gracious, you 
startled me!’ said Una. 

“You startled old Priscilla Savile,’ Puck called from below them. ‘Come 
and sit by their fire. She ought to have put it out before they left.’ 

They dropped down the ferny side of the shaw. Una raked the ashes 
together, Dan found a dead wormy oak branch that burns without flame, 
and they watched the smoke while Pharaoh played a curious wavery air. 

‘That’s what the girl was humming to the baby,’ said Una. 

‘I know it,’ he nodded, and went on: 

‘Ai Lumai, Lumai, Lumai! Luludia! 
Ai Luludia!’ 

He passed from one odd tune to another, and quite forgot the children. At 
last Puck asked him to go on with his adventures in Philadelphia and among 
the Seneca Indians. 

‘Tm telling it,’ he said, staring straight in front of him as he played. 
‘Can’t you hear?’ 

‘Maybe, but they can’t. Tell it aloud,’ said Puck. 

Pharaoh shook himself, laid his fiddle beside him, and began: 

‘T’d left Red Jacket and Cornplanter riding home with me after Big Hand 
had said that there wouldn’t be any war. That’s all there was to it. We 
believed Big Hand and we went home again — we three braves. When we 
reached Lebanon we found Toby at the cottage with his waistcoat a foot too 
big for him — so hard he had worked amongst the yellow-fever people. He 
beat me for running off with the Indians, but ‘twas worth it — I was glad to 
see him, — and when we went back to Philadelphia for the winter, and I 


was told how he’d sacrificed himself over sick people in the yellow fever, I 
thought the world and all of him. No, I didn’t neither. I’d thought that all 
along. That yellow fever must have been something dreadful. Even in 
December people had no more than begun to trinkle back to town. Whole 
houses stood empty and the niggers was robbing them out. But I can’t call 
to mind that any of the Moravian Brethren had died. It seemed like they had 
just kept on with their own concerns, and the good Lord He’d just looked 
after ‘em. That was the winter — yes, winter of ‘Ninety-three — the 
Brethren bought a stove for the church. Toby spoke in favour of it because 
the cold spoiled his fiddle hand, but many thought stove-heat not in the 
Bible, and there was yet a third party which always brought hickory coal 
foot-warmers to service and wouldn’t speak either way. They ended by 
casting the Lot for it, which is like pitch-and-toss. After my summer with 
the Senecas, church-stoves didn’t highly interest me, so I took to haunting 
round among the French emigres which Philadelphia was full of. My 
French and my fiddling helped me there, d’ye see. They come over in 
shiploads from France, where, by what I made out, every one was killing 
every one else by any means, and they spread ‘emselves about the city — 
mostly in Drinker’s Alley and Elfrith’s Alley — and they did odd jobs till 
times should mend. But whatever they stooped to, they were gentry and 
kept a cheerful countenance, and after an evening’s fiddling at one of their 
poor little proud parties, the Brethren seemed old-fashioned. Pastor Meder 
and Brother Adam Goos didn’t like my fiddling for hire, but Toby said it 
was lawful in me to earn my living by exercising my talents. He never let 
me be put upon. 

‘In February of ‘Ninety-four — No, March it must have been, because a 
new Ambassador called Faucher had come from France, with no more 
manners than Genet the old one — in March, Red Jacket came in from the 
Reservation bringing news of all kind friends there. I showed him round the 
city, and we saw General Washington riding through a crowd of folk that 
shouted for war with England. They gave him quite rough music, but he 
looked ‘twixt his horse’s ears and made out not to notice. His stirrup 
brished Red Jacket’s elbow, and Red Jacket whispered up, “My brother 
knows it is not easy to be a chief.” Big Hand shot just one look at him and 
nodded. Then there was a scuffle behind us over some one who wasn’t 
hooting at Washington loud enough to please the people. We went away to 
be out of the fight. Indians won’t risk being hit.’ 

“What do they do if they are?’ Dan asked. 

‘Kill, of course. That’s why they have such proper manners. Well, then, 


coming home by Drinker’s Alley to get a new shirt which a French 
Vicomte’s lady was washing to take the stiff out of (I’m always choice in 
my body-linen) a lame Frenchman pushes a paper of buttons at us. He 
hadn’t long landed in the United States, and please would we buy. He sure- 
ly was a pitiful scrattel — his coat half torn off, his face cut, but his hands 
steady; so I knew it wasn’t drink. He said his name was Peringuey, and he’d 
been knocked about in the crowd round the Stadt — Independence Hall. 
One thing leading to another we took him up to Toby’s rooms, same as Red 
Jacket had taken me the year before. The compliments he paid to Toby’s 
Madeira wine fairly conquered the old man, for he opened a second bottle 
and he told this Monsieur Peringuey all about our great stove dispute in the 
church. I remember Pastor Meder and Brother Adam Goos dropped ‘in, and 
although they and Toby were direct opposite sides regarding stoves, yet this 
Monsieur Peringuey he made ‘em feel as if he thought each one was in the 
right of it. He said he had been a clergyman before he had to leave France. 
He admired at Toby’s fiddling, and he asked if Red Jacket, sitting by the 
spinet, was a simple Huron. Senecas aren’t Hurons, they’re Iroquois, of 
course, and Toby told him so. Well, then, in due time he arose and left in a 
style which made us feel he’d been favouring us, instead of us feeding him. 
I’ve never seen that so strong before — in a man. We all talked him over 
but couldn’t make head or tail of him, and Red Jacket come out to walk 
with me to the French quarter where I was due to fiddle at a party. Passing 
Drinker’s Alley again we saw a naked window with a light in it, and there 
sat our button-selling Monsieur Peringuey throwing dice all alone, right 
hand against left. 

‘Says Red Jacket, keeping back in the dark, “Look at his face!” 

‘I was looking. I protest to you I wasn’t frightened like I was when Big 
Hand talked to his gentlemen. I — I only looked, and I wondered that even 
those dead dumb dice ‘ud dare to fall different from what that face wished. 
It — it was a face! 

“He is bad,” says Red Jacket. “But he is a great chief. The French have 
sent away a great chief. I thought so when he told us his lies. Now I know.” 

‘I had to go on to the party, so I asked him to call round for me 
afterwards and we’d have hymn-singing at Toby’s as usual. “No,” he says. 
“Tell Toby I am not Christian tonight. All Indian.” He had those fits 
sometimes. I wanted to know more about Monsieur Peringuey, and the 
emigre party was the very place to find out. It’s neither here nor there, of 
course, but those French emigre parties they almost make you cry. The men 
that you bought fruit of in Market Street, the hairdressers and fencing- 


masters and French teachers, they turn back again by candlelight to what 
they used to be at home, and you catch their real names. There wasn’t much 
room in the washhouse, so I sat on top of the copper and played ‘em the 
tunes they called for — ”Si le Roi m’avait donne,” and such nursery stuff. 
They cried sometimes. It hurt me to take their money afterwards, indeed it 
did. And there I found out about Monsieur Peringuey. He was a proper 
rogue too! None of ‘em had a good word for him except the Marquise that 
kept the French boarding-house on Fourth Street. I made out that his real 
name was the Count Talleyrand de Perigord — a priest right enough, but 
sorely come down in the world. He’d been King Louis’ Ambassador to 
England a year or two back, before the French had cut off King Louis’ 
head; and, by what I heard, that head wasn’t hardly more than hanging 
loose before he’d run back to Paris and prevailed on Danton, the very man 
which did the murder, to send him back to England again as Ambassador of 
the French Republic! That was too much for the English, so they kicked 
him out by Act of Parliament, and he’d fled to the Americas without money 
or friends or prospects. I’m telling you the talk in the washhouse. Some of 
‘em was laughing over it. Says the French Marquise, “My friends, you 
laugh too soon. That man ‘ll be on the winning side before any of us.” 

“I did not know you were so fond of priests, Marquise,” says the 
Vicomte. His lady did my washing, as I’ve told you. 

“I have my reasons,” says the Marquise. “He sent my uncle and my two 
brothers to Heaven by the little door,” — that was one of the emigre names 
for the guillotine. “He will be on the winning side if it costs him the blood 
of every friend he has in the world.” 

““Then what does he want here?” says one of ‘em. “We have all lost our 
game.” 

““My faith!” says the Marquise. “He will find out, if any one can, 
whether this canaille of a Washington means to help us to fight England. 
Genet” (that was my Ambassador in the Embuscade) “has failed and gone 
off disgraced; Faucher” (he was the new man) “hasn’t done any better, but 
our Abbe will find out, and he will make his profit out of the news. Such a 
man does not fall.” 

“He begins unluckily,” says the Vicomte. “He was set upon today in the 
street for not hooting your Washington.” They all laughed again, and one 
remarks, “How does the poor devil keep himself?” 

‘He must have slipped in through the washhouse door, for he flits past 
me and joins ‘em, cold as ice. 

““One does what one can,” he says. “I sell buttons. And you, Marquise?” 


““T?” — she waves her poor white hands all burned — ”I am a cook — a 
very bad one — at your service, Abbe. We were just talking about you.” 

They didn’t treat him like they talked of him. They backed off and stood 
still. 

“I have missed something, then,” he says. “But I spent this last hour 
playing — only for buttons, Marquise — against a noble savage, the 
veritable Huron himself.” 

“You had your usual luck, I hope?” she says. 

“Certainly,” he says. “I cannot afford to lose even buttons in these days.” 

“Then I suppose the child of nature does not know that your dice are 
usually loaded, Father Tout-a-tous,” she continues. I don’t know whether 
she meant to accuse him of cheating. He only bows. ‘“Not yet, 
Mademoiselle Cunegonde,” he says, and goes on to make himself agreeable 
to the rest of the company. And that was how I found out our Monsieur 
Peringuey was Count Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord.’ 

Pharaoh stopped, but the children said nothing. 

“You’ve heard of him?’ said Pharaoh. 

Una shook her head. ‘Was Red Jacket the Indian he played dice with?’ 
Dan asked. 

‘He was. Red Jacket told me the next time we met. I asked if the lame 
man had cheated. Red Jacket said no — he had played quite fair and was a 
master player. I allow Red Jacket knew. I’ve seen him, on the Reservation, 
play himself out of everything he had and in again. Then I told Red Jacket 
all I’d heard at the party concerning Talleyrand. 

“I was right,” he says. “I saw the man’s war-face when he thought he 
was alone. That’s why I played him. I played him face to face. He’s a great 
chief. Do they say why he comes here?” 

“They say he comes to find out if Big Hand makes war against the 
English,” I said. 

‘Red Jacket grunted. “Yes,” he says. “He asked me that too. If he had 
been a small chief I should have lied. But he is a great chief. He knew I was 
a chief, so I told him the truth. I told him what Big Hand said to 
Cornplanter and me in the clearing — ’There will be no war.’ I could not 
see what he thought. I could not see behind his face. But he is a great chief. 
He will believe.” 

“Will he believe that Big Hand can keep his people back from war?” I 
said, thinking of the crowds that hooted Big Hand whenever he rode out. 

“He is as bad as Big Hand is good, but he is not as strong as Big Hand,” 
says Red Jacket. “When he talks with Big Hand he will feel this in his 


heart. The French have sent away a great chief. Presently he will go back 
and make them afraid.” 

‘Now wasn’t that comical? The French woman that knew him and owed 
all her losses to him; the Indian that picked him up, cut and muddy on the 
Street, and played dice with him; they neither of ‘em doubted that 
Talleyrand was something by himself — appearances notwithstanding.’ 

‘And was he something by himself?’ asked Una. 

Pharaoh began to laugh, but stopped. ‘The way I look at it,’he said, 
‘Talleyrand was one of just three men in this world who are quite by 
themselves. Big Hand I put first, because I’ve seen him.’ ‘Ay,’ said Puck. 
‘T’m sorry we lost him out of Old England. Who d’you put second?’ 

‘Talleyrand: maybe because I’ve seen him too,’ said Pharaoh. 

‘Who’s third?’said Puck. 

‘Boney — even though I’ve seen him.’ 

‘Whew!’ said Puck. ‘Every man has his own weights and measures, but 
that’s queer reckoning.’ ‘Boney?’ said Una. ‘You don’t mean you’ve ever 
met Napoleon Bonaparte?’ 

‘There, I knew you wouldn’t have patience with the rest of my tale after 
hearing that! But wait a minute. Talleyrand he come round to Hundred and 
Eighteen in a day or two to thank Toby for his kindness. I didn’t mention 
the dice-playing, but I could see that Red Jacket’s doings had made 
Talleyrand highly curious about Indians — though he would call him the 
Huron. Toby, as you may believe, was all holds full of knowledge 
concerning their manners and habits. He only needed a listener. The 
Brethren don’t study Indians much till they join the Church, but Toby knew 
‘em wild. So evening after evening Talleyrand crossed his sound leg over 
his game one and Toby poured forth. Having been adopted into the Senecas 
I, naturally, kept still, but Toby ‘ud call on me to back up some of his 
remarks, and by that means, and a habit he had of drawing you on in talk, 
Talleyrand saw I knew something of his noble savages too. Then he tried a 
trick. Coming back from an emigre party he turns into his little shop and 
puts it to me, laughing like, that I’d gone with the two chiefs on their visit 
to Big Hand. I hadn’t told. Red Jacket hadn’t told, and Toby, of course, 
didn’t know. ‘Twas just Talleyrand’s guess. “Now,” he says, “my English 
and Red Jacket’s French was so bad that I am not sure I got the rights of 
what the President really said to the unsophisticated Huron. Do me the 
favour of telling it again.” I told him every word Red Jacket had told him 
and not one word more. I had my suspicions, having just come from an 
emigre party where the Marquise was hating and praising him as usual. 


““Much obliged,” he said. “But I couldn’t gather from Red Jacket exactly 
what the President said to Monsieur Genet, or to his American gentlemen 
after Monsieur Genet had ridden away.” 

‘I saw Talleyrand was guessing again, for Red Jacket hadn’t told him a 
word about the white men’s pow-wow.’ 

“Why hadn’t he?’ Puck asked. 

‘Because Red Jacket was a chief. He told Talleyrand what the President 
had said to him and Cornplanter; but he didn’t repeat the talk, between the 
white men, that Big Hand ordered him to leave behind. ‘Oh!’ said Puck. ‘I 
see. What did you do?’ 

‘First I was going to make some sort of tale round it, but Talleyrand was 
a chief too. So I said, “As soon as I get Red Jacket’s permission to tell that 
part of the tale, I’ll be delighted to refresh your memory, Abbe.” What else 
could I have done? 

“Is that all?” he says, laughing. “Let me refresh your memory. In a 
month from now I can give you a hundred dollars for your account of the 
conversation.” 

““Make it five hundred, Abbe,” I says. ‘“Five, then,” says he. 

“That will suit me admirably,” I says. “Red Jacket will be in town again 
by then, and the moment he gives me leave Pll claim the money.” 

‘He had a hard fight to be civil, but he come out smiling. 

““Monsieur,” he says, “I beg your pardon as sincerely as I envy the noble 
Huron your loyalty. Do me the honour to sit down while I explain.” 

‘There wasn’t another chair, so I sat on the button-box. 

‘He was a clever man. He had got hold of the gossip that the President 
meant to make a peace treaty with England at any cost. He had found out — 
from Genet, I reckon, who was with the President on the day the two chiefs 
met him. He’d heard that Genet had had a huff with the President and had 
ridden off leaving his business at loose ends. What he wanted — what he 
begged and blustered to know — was just the very words which the 
President had said to his gentlemen after Genet had left, concerning the 
peace treaty with England. He put it to me that in helping him to those very 
words I’d be helping three great countries as well as mankind. The room 
was as bare as the palm of your hand, but I couldn’t laugh at him. 

“Tm sorry,” I says, when he wiped his forehead. “As soon as Red Jacket 
gives permission — ” 

“You don’t believe me, then?” he cuts in. ‘“Not one little, little word, 
Abbe,” I says; “except that you mean to be on the winning side. Remember, 
I’ve been fiddling to all your old friends for months.” 


“Well, then his temper fled him and he called me names. 

““Wait a minute, ci-devant,” I says at last. “I am half English and half 
French, but I am not the half of a man. I will tell thee something the Indian 
told me. Has thee seen the President?” 

“Oh yes!” he sneers. “I had letters from the Lord Lansdowne to that 
estimable old man.” 

““Then,” I says, “thee will understand. The Red Skin said that when thee 
has met the President thee will feel in thy heart he is a stronger man than 
thee.” 

““Go!” he whispers. “Before I kill thee, go.” 

‘He looked like it. So I left him.’ 

‘Why did he want to know so badly?’ said Dan. 

‘The way I look at it is that if he had known for certain that Washington 
meant to make the peace treaty with England at any price, he’d ha’ left old 
Faucher fumbling about in Philadelphia while he went straight back to 
France and told old Danton — ”It’s no good your wasting time and hopes 
on the United States, because she won’t fight on our side — that I’ve proof 
of!” Then Danton might have been grateful and given Talleyrand a job, 
because a whole mass of things hang on knowing for sure who’s your friend 
and who’s your enemy. Just think of us poor shop-keepers, for instance.’ 

‘Did Red Jacket let you tell, when he came back?’ Una asked. 

‘Of course not. He said, “When Cornplanter and I ask you what Big 
Hand said to the whites you can tell the Lame Chief. All that talk was left 
behind in the timber, as Big Hand ordered. Tell the Lame Chief there will 
be no war. He can go back to France with that word.” 

‘Talleyrand and me hadn’t met for a long time except at emigre parties. 
When I give him the message he just shook his head. He was sorting 
buttons in the shop. 

“I cannot return to France with nothing better than the word of an 
unsophisticated savage,” he says. 

““Hasn’t the President said anything to you?” I asked him. 

““He has said everything that one in his position ought to say, but — but 
if only I had what he said to his Cabinet after Genet rode off I believe I 
could change Europe — the world, maybe.” ‘“I’m sorry,” I says. “Maybe 
you’ll do that without my help.” 

‘He looked at me hard. “Either you have unusual observation for one so 
young, or you choose to be insolent,” he says. 

““Tt was intended for a compliment,” I says. “But no odds. We’re off in a 
few days for our summer trip, and I’ve come to make my good-byes.” 


“I go on my travels too,” he says. “If ever we meet again you may be 
sure I will do my best to repay what I owe you.” 

“Without malice, Abbe, I hope,” I says. 

““None whatever,” says he. “Give my respects to your adorable Dr 
Pangloss” (that was one of his side-names for Toby) “and the Huron.” I 
never could teach him the difference betwixt Hurons and Senecas. 

‘Then Sister Haga came in for a paper of what we call “pilly buttons,” 
and that was the last I saw of Talleyrand in those parts.’ 

‘But after that you met Napoleon, didn’t you?’ said Una. ‘Wait Just a 
little, dearie. After that, Toby and I went to Lebanon and the Reservation, 
and, being older and knowing better how to manage him, I enjoyed myself 
well that summer with fiddling and fun. When we came back, the Brethren 
got after Toby because I wasn’t learning any lawful trade, and he had hard 
work to save me from being apprenticed to Helmbold and Geyer the 
printers. “Twould have ruined our music together, indeed it would. And 
when we escaped that, old Mattes Roush, the leather-breeches maker round 
the corner, took a notion I was cut out for skin-dressing. But we were 
rescued. Along towards Christmas there comes a big sealed letter from the 
Bank saying that a Monsieur Talleyrand had put five hundred dollars — a 
hundred pounds — to my credit there to use as I pleased. There was a little 
note from him inside — he didn’t give any address — to thank me for past 
kindnesses and my believing in his future, which he said was pretty cloudy 
at the time of writing. I wished Toby to share the money. I hadn’t done 
more than bring Talleyrand up to Hundred and Eighteen. The kindnesses 
were Toby’s. But Toby said, “No! Liberty and Independence for ever. I have 
all my wants, my son.” So I gave him a set of new fiddle-strings, and the 
Brethren didn’t advise us any more. Only Pastor Meder he preached about 
the deceitfulness of riches, and Brother Adam Goos said if there was war 
the English ‘ud surely shoot down the Bank. I knew there wasn’t going to 
be any war, but I drew the money out and on Red Jacket’s advice I put it 
into horse-flesh, which I sold to Bob Bicknell for the Baltimore stage- 
coaches. That way, I doubled my money inside the twelvemonth.’ ‘You 
gipsy! You proper gipsy!’ Puck shouted. 

‘Why not? “Twas fair buying and selling. Well, one thing leading to 
another, in a few years I had made the beginning of a worldly fortune and 
was in the tobacco trade.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Puck, suddenly. ‘Might I inquire if you’d ever sent any news 
to your people in England — or in France?’ 

‘O’ course I had. I wrote regular every three months after I’d made 


money in the horse trade. We Lees don’t like coming home empty-handed. 
If it’s only a turnip or an egg, it’s something. Oh yes, I wrote good and 
plenty to Uncle Aurette, and — Dad don’t read very quickly — Uncle used 
to slip over Newhaven way and tell Dad what was going on in the tobacco 
trade.’ 

‘I see — 

Aurettes and Lees — 
Like as two peas. 

Go on, Brother Square-toes,’ said Puck. Pharaoh laughed and went on. 

‘Talleyrand he’d gone up in the world same as me. He’d sailed to France 
again, and was a great man in the Government there awhile, but they had to 
turn him out on account of some story about bribes from American 
shippers. All our poor emigres said he was surely finished this time, but 
Red Jacket and me we didn’t think it likely, not unless he was quite dead. 
Big Hand had made his peace treaty with Great Britain, just as he said he 
would, and there was a roaring trade ‘twixt England and the United States 
for such as ‘ud take the risk of being searched by British and French men- 
o’-war. Those two was fighting, and just as his gentlemen told Big Hand 
‘ud happen — the United States was catching it from both. If an English 
man-o’-war met an American ship he’d press half the best men out of her, 
and swear they was British subjects. Most of ‘em was! If a Frenchman met 
her he’d, likely, have the cargo out of her, swearing it was meant to aid and 
comfort the English; and if a Spaniard or a Dutchman met her — they was 
hanging on to England’s coat-tails too — Lord only knows what they 
wouldn’t do! It came over me that what I wanted in my tobacco trade was a 
fast-sailing ship and a man who could be French, English, or American at a 
pinch. Luckily I could lay my hands on both articles. So along towards the 
end of September in the year ‘Ninety-nine I sailed from Philadelphia with a 
hundred and eleven hogshead o’ good Virginia tobacco, in the brig 
BERTHE AURETTE, named after Mother’s maiden name, hoping ‘twould 
bring me luck, which she didn’t — and yet she did.’ 

“Where was you bound for?’ Puck asked. 

‘Er — any port I found handiest. I didn’t tell Toby or the Brethren. They 
don’t understand the ins and outs of the tobacco trade.’ 

Puck coughed a small cough as he shifted a piece of wood with his bare 
foot. 

‘It’s easy for you to sit and judge,’ Pharaoh cried. ‘But think 0’ what we 
had to put up with! We spread our wings and run across the broad Atlantic 
like a hen through a horse-fair. Even so, we was stopped by an English 


frigate, three days out. He sent a boat alongside and pressed seven able 
seamen. I remarked it was hard on honest traders, but the officer said they 
was fighting all creation and hadn’t time to argue. The next English frigate 
we escaped with no more than a shot in our quarter. Then we was chased 
two days and a night by a French privateer, firing between squalls, and the 
dirty little English ten-gun brig which made him sheer off had the 
impudence to press another five of our men. That’s how we reached to the 
chops of the Channel. Twelve good men pressed out of thirty-five; an 
eighteen-pound shot-hole close beside our rudder; our mainsail looking like 
spectacles where the Frenchman had hit us — and the Channel crawling 
with short-handed British cruisers. Put that in your pipe and smoke it next 
time you grumble at the price of tobacco! 

“Well, then, to top it off, while we was trying to get at our leaks, a French 
lugger come swooping at us out o’ the dusk. We warned him to keep away, 
but he fell aboard us, and up climbed his Jabbering red-caps. We couldn’t 
endure any more — indeed we couldn’t. We went at ‘em with all we could 
lay hands on. It didn’t last long. They was fifty odd to our twenty-three. 
Pretty soon I heard the cutlasses thrown down and some one bellowed for 
the sacri captain. 

““Here I am!” I says. “I don’t suppose it makes any odds to you thieves, 
but this is the United States brig BERTHE AURETTE.” 

““My aunt!” the man says, laughing. “Why is she named that?” 

““Who’s speaking?” I said. “Twas too dark to see, but I thought I knew 
the voice. 

“Enseigne de Vaisseau Estephe L’Estrange,” he sings out, and then I was 
sure. 

“Oh!” I says. “It’s all in the family, I suppose, but you have done a fine 
day’s work, Stephen.” 

‘He whips out the binnacle-light and holds it to my face. He was young 
L’Estrange, my full cousin, that I hadn’t seen since the night the smack sank 
off Telscombe Tye — six years before. 

““Whew!” he says. “That’s why she was named for Aunt Berthe, is it? 
What’s your share in her, Pharaoh?” 

““Only half owner, but the cargo’s mine.” 

““That’s bad,” he says. “I'll do what I can, but you shouldn’t have fought 
us.” ‘“Steve,” I says, “you aren’t ever going to report our little fall-out as a 
fight! Why, a Revenue cutter ‘ud laugh at it!” 

““So’d I if I wasn’t in the Republican Navy,” he says. “But two of our 
men are dead, d’ye see, and I’m afraid I’ll have to take you to the Prize 


Court at Le Havre.” 

“Will they condemn my ‘baccy?” I asks. 

““To the last ounce. But I was thinking more of the ship. She’d make a 
sweet little craft for the Navy if the Prize Court ‘ud let me have her,” he 
says. 

‘Then I knew there was no hope. I don’t blame him — a man must 
consider his own interests, but nigh every dollar I had was in ship or cargo, 
and Steve kept on saying, “You shouldn’t have fought us.” 

‘Well, then, the lugger took us to Le Havre, and that being the one time 
we did want a British ship to rescue us, why, 0’ course we never saw one. 
My cousin spoke his best for us at the Prize Court. He owned he’d no right 
to rush alongside in the face o’ the United States flag, but we couldn’t get 
over those two men killed, d’ye see, and the Court condemned both ship 
and cargo. They was kind enough not to make us prisoners — only beggars 
— and young L’Estrange was given the BERTHE AURETTE to re-arm into 
the French Navy. 

“PII take you round to Boulogne,” he says. “Mother and the rest’ll be 
glad to see you, and you can slip over to Newhaven with Uncle Aurette. Or 
you can ship with me, like most o’ your men, and take a turn at King 
George’s loose trade. There’s plenty pickings,” he says. 

‘Crazy as I was, I couldn’t help laughing. 

“Tve had my allowance of pickings and stealings,” I says. “Where are 
they taking my tobacco?” “Twas being loaded on to a barge. 

“Up the Seine to be sold in Paris,” he says. “Neither you nor I will ever 
touch a penny of that money.” 

““Get me leave to go with it,” I says. “Ill see if there’s justice to be 
gotten out of our American Ambassador.” 

““There’s not much justice in this world,” he says, “without a Navy.” But 
he got me leave to go with the barge and he gave me some money. That 
tobacco was all I had, and I followed it like a hound follows a snatched 
bone. Going up the river I fiddled a little to keep my spirits up, as well as to 
make friends with the guard. They was only doing their duty. Outside o’ 
that they were the reasonablest o’ God’s creatures. They never even laughed 
at me. So we come to Paris, by river, along in November, which the French 
had christened Brumaire. They’d given new names to all the months, and 
after such an outrageous silly piece o’ business as that, they wasn’t likely to 
trouble ‘emselves with my rights and wrongs. They didn’t. The barge was 
laid up below Notre Dame church in charge of a caretaker, and he let me 
sleep aboard after I’d run about all day from office to office, seeking justice 


and fair dealing, and getting speeches concerning liberty. None heeded me. 
Looking back on it I can’t rightly blame ‘em. I’d no money, my clothes was 
filthy mucked; I hadn’t changed my linen in weeks, and I’d no proof of my 
claims except the ship’s papers, which, they said, I might have stolen. The 
thieves! The door-keeper to the American Ambassador — for I never saw 
even the Secretary — he swore I spoke French a sight too well for an 
American citizen. Worse than that — I had spent my money, d’ye see, and I 
— I took to fiddling in the streets for my keep; and — and, a ship’s captain 
with a fiddle under his arm — well, I don’t blame ‘em that they didn’t 
believe me. 

‘I come back to the barge one day — late in this month Brumaire it was 
— fair beazled out. Old Maingon, the caretaker, he’d lit a fire in a bucket 
and was grilling a herring. 

““Courage, mon ami,” he says. “Dinner is served.” 

“I can’t eat,” I says. “I can’t do any more. It’s stronger than I am.” 
“Bah!” he says. “Nothing’s stronger than a man. Me, for example! Less 
than two years ago I was blown up in the Orient in Aboukir Bay, but I 
descended again and hit the water like a fairy. Look at me now,” he says. 
He wasn’t much to look at, for he’d only one leg and one eye, but the 
cheerfullest soul that ever trod shoe-leather. “That’s worse than a hundred 
and eleven hogshead of ‘baccy,” he goes on. “You’re young, too! What 
wouldn’t I give to be young in France at this hour! There’s nothing you 
couldn’t do,” he says. “The ball’s at your feet — kick it!” he says. He kicks 
the old fire-bucket with his peg-leg. “General Buonaparte, for example!” he 
goes on. “That man’s a babe compared to me, and see what he’s done 
already. He’s conquered Egypt and Austria and Italy — oh! half Europe!” 
he says, “and now he sails back to Paris, and he sails out to St Cloud down 
the river here — don’t stare at the river, you young fool! — -and all in front 
of these pig-jobbing lawyers and citizens he makes himself Consul, which 
is as good as a King. He’ll be King, too, in the next three turns of the 
capstan — King of France, England, and the world! Think o’ that!” he 
shouts, “and eat your herring.” 

‘I says something about Boney. If he hadn’t been fighting England I 
shouldn’t have lost my ‘baccy — should I? 

“Young fellow,” says Maingon, “you don’t understand.” 

“We heard cheering. A carriage passed over the bridge with two in it. 
“That’s the man himself,” says Maingon. “He’ll give ‘em something to 
cheer for soon.” He stands at the salute. 

““Who’s t’other in black beside him?” I asks, fairly shaking all over. 


“Ah! he’s the clever one. You’ll hear of him before long. He’s that 
scoundrel-bishop, Talleyrand.” 

““Tt is!” I said, and up the steps I went with my fiddle, and run after the 
carriage calling, “Abbe, Abbe!” 

‘A soldier knocked the wind out of me with the back of his sword, but I 
had sense to keep on following till the carriage stopped — and there just 
was a crowd round the house-door! I must have been half-crazy else I 
wouldn’t have struck up “Si le Roi m’avait donne Paris la grande ville!” I 
thought it might remind him. 

“That is a good omen!” he says to Boney sitting all hunched up; and he 
looks straight at me. 

“Abbe — oh, Abbe!” I says. “Don’t you remember Toby and Hundred 
and Eighteen Second Street?” 

‘He said not a word. He just crooked his long white finger to the guard at 
the door while the carriage steps were let down, and I skipped into the 
house, and they slammed the door in the crowd’s face. “You go there,” 
says a soldier, and shoves me into an empty room, where I catched my first 
breath since I’d left the barge. Presently I heard plates rattling next door — 
there were only folding doors between — and a cork drawn. “I tell you,” 
some one shouts with his mouth full, “it was all that sulky ass Sieyes’ fault. 
Only my speech to the Five Hundred saved the situation.” 

“Did it save your coat?” says Talleyrand. “I hear they tore it when they 
threw you out. Don’t gasconade to me. You may be in the road of victory, 
but you aren’t there yet.” 

‘Then I guessed t’other man was Boney. He stamped about and swore at 
Talleyrand. 

“You forget yourself, Consul,” says Talleyrand, “or rather you remember 
yourself — Corsican.” 

“Pig!” says Boney, and worse. 

“Emperor!” says Talleyrand, but, the way he spoke, it sounded worst of 
all. Some one must have backed against the folding doors, for they flew 
open and showed me in the middle of the room. Boney whipped out his 
pistol before I could stand up. 

“General,” says Talleyrand to him, “this gentleman has a habit of 
catching us canaille en deshabille. Put that thing down.” 

‘Boney laid it on the table, so I guessed which was master. Talleyrand 
takes my hand — ”Charmed to see you again, Candide,” he says. “How is 
the adorable Dr Pangloss and the noble Huron?” 

“They were doing very well when I left,” I said. “But I’m not.” 


““Do you sell buttons now?” he says, and fills me a glass of wine off the 
table. 

““Madeira,” says he. “Not so good as some I have drunk.” 

““You mountebank!” Boney roars. “Turn that out.” (He didn’t even say 
“man,” but Talleyrand, being gentle born, just went on.) 

‘““Pheasant is not so good as pork,” he says. “You will find some at that 
table if you will do me the honour to sit down. Pass him a clean plate, 
General.” And, as true as I’m here, Boney slid a plate along just like a sulky 
child. He was a lanky-haired, yellow-skinned little man, as nervous as a cat 
— and as dangerous. I could feel that. 

“And now,” said Talleyrand, crossing his game leg over his sound one, 
“will you tell me your story?” ‘I was in a fluster, but I told him nearly 
everything from the time he left me the five hundred dollars in 
Philadelphia, up to my losing ship and cargo at Le Havre. Boney began by 
listening, but after a bit he dropped into his own thoughts and looked at the 
crowd sideways through the front-room curtains. Talleyrand called to him 
when I’d done. 

“Eh? What we need now,” says Boney, “is peace for the next three or 
four years.” 

““Quite so,” says Talleyrand. “Meantime I want the Consul’s order to the 
Prize Court at Le Havre to restore my friend here his ship.” 

“Nonsense!” says Boney. “Give away an oak-built brig of two hundred 
and seven tons for sentiment? Certainly not! She must be armed into my 
Navy with ten — no, fourteen twelve-pounders and two long fours. Is she 
strong enough to bear a long twelve forward?” 

‘Now I could ha’ sworn he’d paid no heed to my talk, but that wonderful 
head-piece of his seemingly skimmed off every word of it that was useful to 
him. 

“Ah, General!” says Talleyrand. “You are a magician — a magician 
without morals. But the brig is undoubtedly American, and we don’t want 
to offend them more than we have.” 

““Need anybody talk about the affair?” he says. He didn’t look at me, but 
I knew what was in his mind — just cold murder because I worried him; 
and he’d order it as easy as ordering his carriage. 

“You can’t stop ‘em,” I said. “There’s twenty-two other men besides 
me.” I felt a little more ‘ud set me screaming like a wired hare. 

“Undoubtedly American,” Talleyrand goes on. “You would gain 
something if you returned the ship — with a message of fraternal good-will 
— published in the MONITEUR” (that’s a French paper like the 


Philadelphia AURORA). 

“A good idea!” Boney answers. “One could say much in a message.” 

“Tt might be useful,” says Talleyrand. “Shall I have the message 
prepared?” He wrote something in a little pocket ledger. 

“Yes — for me to embellish this evening. The MONITEUR will publish 
it tonight.” 

““Certainly. Sign, please,” says Talleyrand, tearing the leaf out. 

‘““But that’s the order to return the brig,” says Boney. “Is that necessary? 
Why should I lose a good ship? Haven’t I lost enough ships already?” 
‘Talleyrand didn’t answer any of those questions. Then Boney sidled up to 
the table and jabs his pen into the ink. Then he shies at the paper again: 
“My signature alone is useless,” he says. “You must have the other two 
Consuls as well. Sieyes and Roger Ducos must sign. We must preserve the 
Laws.” 

“By the time my friend presents it,” says Talleyrand, still looking out of 
window, “only one signature will be necessary.” 

‘Boney smiles. “It’s a swindle,” says he, but he signed and pushed the 
paper across. 

““Give that to the President of the Prize Court at Le Havre,” says 
Talleyrand, “and he will give you back your ship. I will settle for the cargo 
myself. You have told me how much it cost. What profit did you expect to 
make on it?” 

‘Well, then, as man to man, I was bound to warn him that I’d set out to 
run it into England without troubling the Revenue, and so I couldn’t rightly 
set bounds to my profits.’ 

‘T guessed that all along,’ said Puck. 

“There was never a Lee to Warminghurst — 
That wasn’t a smuggler last and first.’ 

The children laughed. 

‘It’s comical enough now,’ said Pharaoh. ‘But I didn’t laugh then. Says 
Talleyrand after a minute, “I am a bad accountant and I have several 
calculations on hand at present. Shall we say twice the cost of the cargo?” 

‘Say? I couldn’t say a word. I sat choking and nodding like a China 
image while he wrote an order to his secretary to pay me, I won’t say how 
much, because you wouldn’t believe it. 

“Oh! Bless you, Abbe! God bless you!” I got it out at last. 

“Yes,” he says, “I am a priest in spite of myself, but they call me Bishop 
now. Take this for my episcopal blessing,” and he hands me the paper. 

“He stole all that money from me,” says Boney over my shoulder. “A 


Bank of France is another of the things we must make. Are you mad?” he 
shouts at Talleyrand. 

“Quite,” says Talleyrand, getting up. “But be calm. The disease will 
never attack you. It is called gratitude. This gentleman found me in the 
street and fed me when I was hungry.” 

“I see; and he has made a fine scene of it, and you have paid him, I 
suppose. Meantime, France waits.” 

““Oh! poor France!” says Talleyrand. “Good-bye, Candide,” he says to 
me. “By the way,” he says, “have you yet got Red Jacket’s permission to 
tell me what the President said to his Cabinet after Monsieur Genet rode 
away?” 

‘T couldn’t speak, I could only shake my head, and Boney — so impatient 
he was to go on with his doings — he ran at me and fair pushed me out of 
the room. And that was all there was to it.’ Pharaoh stood up and slid his 
fiddle into one of his big skirt-pockets as though it were a dead hare. 

‘Oh! but we want to know lots and lots more,’said Dan. ‘How you got 
home — and what old Maingon said on the barge — and wasn’t your 
cousin surprised when he had to give back the BERTHE AURETTE, and 


‘Tell us more about Toby!’ cried Una. 

“Yes, and Red Jacket,’ said Dan. 

‘Won’t you tell us any more?’ they both pleaded. 

Puck kicked the oak branch on the fire, till it sent up a column of smoke 
that made them sneeze. When they had finished the Shaw was empty except 
for old Hobden stamping through the larches. 

‘They gipsies have took two,’ he said. ‘My black pullet and my liddle 
gingy-speckled cockrel.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Dan, picking up one tail-feather that the old woman 
had overlooked. 

‘Which way did they go? Which way did the runagates go?’ said Hobden. 

‘Hobby!’ said Una. ‘Would you like it if we told Keeper Ridley all your 
goings and comings?’ 


‘Poor Honest Men’ 
Your jar of Virginny 
Will cost you a guinea, 
Which you reckon too much by five shilling or ten; 
But light your churchwarden 


And judge it accordin’ 
When I’ve told you the troubles of poor honest men. 


From the Capes of the Delaware, 

As you are well aware, 

We sail with tobacco for England — but then 

Our own British cruisers, 

They watch us come through, sirs, 

And they press half a score of us poor honest men. 


Or if by quick sailing 

(Thick weather prevailing) 

We leave them behind (as we do now and then) 
We are sure of a gun from 

Each frigate we run from, 

Which is often destruction to poor honest men! 


Broadsides the Atlantic 

We tumble short-handed, 

With shot-holes to plug and new canvas to bend, 
And off the Azores, 

Dutch, Dons and Monsieurs 

Are waiting to terrify poor honest men! 


Napoleon’s embargo 

Is laid on all cargo 

Which comfort or aid to King George may intend; 
And since roll, twist and leaf, 

Of all comforts is chief, 

They try for to steal it from poor honest men! 


With no heart for fight, 

We take refuge in flight, 

But fire as we run, our retreat to defend, 

Until our stern-chasers 

Cut up her fore-braces, 

And she flies off the wind from us poor honest men! 


Twix’ the Forties and Fifties, 


South-eastward the drift is, 

And so, when we think we are making Land’s End, 
Alas, it is Ushant 

With half the King’s Navy, 

Blockading French ports against poor honest men! 


But they may not quit station 

(Which is our salvation), 

So swiftly we stand to the Nor’ard again; 
And finding the tail of 

A homeward-bound convoy, 

We slip past the Scillies like poor honest men. 


‘Twix’ the Lizard and Dover, 

We hand our stuff over, 

Though I may not inform how we do it, nor when; 
But a light on each quarter 

Low down on the water 

Is well understanded by poor honest men. 

Even then we have dangers 

From meddlesome strangers, 

Who spy on our business and are not content 

To take a smooth answer, 

Except with a handspike... 

And they say they are murdered by poor honest men! 


To be drowned or be shot 

Is our natural lot, 

Why should we, moreover, be hanged in the end — 
After all our great pains 

For to dangle in chains, 

As though we were smugglers, not poor honest men? 


THE CONVERSION OF ST WILFRID 


Eddi’s Service 

Eddi, priest of St Wilfrid 

In the chapel at Manhood End, 

Ordered a midnight service 

For such as cared to attend. 

But the Saxons were keeping Christmas, 
And the night was stormy as well. 
Nobody came to service 
Though Eddi rang the bell. 


‘Wicked weather for walking,’ 
Said Eddi of Manhood End. 

‘But I must go on with the service 
For such as care to attend.’ 

The altar candles were lighted, — 
An old marsh donkey came, 

Bold as a guest invited, 

And stared at the guttering flame. 


The storm beat on at the windows, 
The water splashed on the floor, 
And a wet yoke-weary bullock 
Pushed in through the open door. 
‘How do I know what is greatest, 
How do I know what is least? 
That is My Father’s business,’ 
Said Eddi, Wilfrid’s priest. 


‘But, three are gathered together — 
Listen to me and attend. 

I bring good news, my brethren!’ 
Said Eddi, of Manhood End. 

And he told the Ox of a manger 
And a stall in Bethlehem, 

And he spoke to the Ass of a Rider 


That rode to jerusalem. 


They steamed and dripped in the chancel, 
They listened and never stirred, 
While, just as though they were Bishops, 
Eddi preached them The Word. 


Till the gale blew off on the marshes 
And the windows showed the day, 
And the Ox and the Ass together 
Wheeled and clattered away. 


And when the Saxons mocked him, 
Said Eddi of Manhood End, 

‘T dare not shut His chapel 

On such as care to attend.’ 


The Conversion of St Wilfrid 

They had bought peppermints up at the village, and were coming home 
past little St Barnabas’ Church, when they saw Jimmy Kidbrooke, the 
carpenter’s baby, kicking at the churchyard gate, with a shaving in his 
mouth and the tears running down his cheeks. 

Una pulled out the shaving and put in a peppermint. Jimmy said he was 
looking for his grand-daddy — he never seemed to take much notice of his 
father — so they went up between the old graves, under the leaf-dropping 
limes, to the porch, where Jim trotted in, looked about the empty Church, 
and screamed like a gate-hinge. 

Young Sam Kidbrooke’s voice came from the bell-tower and made them 
jump. 

‘Why, jimmy,’ he called, ‘what are you doin’ here? Fetch him, Father!’ 

Old Mr Kidbrooke stumped downstairs, jerked Jimmy on to his shoulder, 
stared at the children beneath his brass spectacles, and stumped back again. 
They laughed: it was so exactly like Mr Kidbrooke. 

‘It’s all right,’ Una called up the stairs. ‘We found him, Sam. Does his 
mother know?’ 

‘He’s come off by himself. She’ ll be justabout crazy,’ Sam answered. 

‘Then Pll run down street and tell her.’ Una darted off. 

‘Thank you, Miss Una. Would you like to see how we’re mendin’ the 


bell-beams, Mus’ Dan?’ 

Dan hopped up, and saw young Sam lying on his stomach in a most 
delightful place among beams and ropes, close to the five great bells. Old 
Mr Kidbrooke on the floor beneath was planing a piece of wood, and 
Jimmy was eating the shavings as fast as they came away. He never looked 
at Jimmy; Jimmy never stopped eating; and the broad gilt-bobbed 
pendulum of the church clock never stopped swinging across the white- 
washed wall of the tower. 

Dan winked through the sawdust that fell on his upturned face. ‘Ring a 
bell,’ he called. 

‘I mustn’t do that, but Pll buzz one of ‘em a bit for you,’ said Sam. He 
pounded on the sound-bow of the biggest bell, and waked a hollow 
groaning boom that ran up and down the tower like creepy feelings down 
your back. Just when it almost began to hurt, it died away in a hurry of 
beautiful sorrowful cries, like a wine-glass rubbed with a wet finger. The 
pendulum clanked — one loud clank to each silent swing. 

Dan heard Una return from Mrs Kidbrooke’s, and ran down to fetch her. 
She was standing by the font staring at some one who kneeled at the Altar- 
rail. 

‘Is that the Lady who practises the organ?’ she whispered. 

‘No. She’s gone into the organ-place. Besides, she wears black,’ Dan 
replied. 

The figure rose and came down the nave. It was a white-haired man in a 
long white gown with a sort of scarf looped low on the neck, one end 
hanging over his shoulder. His loose long sleeves were embroidered with 
gold, and a deep strip of gold embroidery waved and sparkled round the 
hem of his gown. 

‘Go and meet him,’ said Puck’s voice behind the font. ‘It’s only Wilfrid.’ 

‘Wilfrid who?’ said Dan. ‘You come along too.’ 

‘Wilfrid — Saint of Sussex, and Archbishop of York. I shall wait till he 
asks me.’ He waved them forward. Their feet squeaked on the old grave- 
slabs in the centre aisle. The Archbishop raised one hand with a pink ring 
on it, and said something in Latin. He was very handsome, and his thin face 
looked almost as silvery as his thin circle of hair. 

‘Are you alone?’ he asked. 

‘Puck’s here, of course,’ said Una. ‘Do you know him?’ 

‘I know him better now than I used to.’ He beckoned over Dan’s 
shoulder, and spoke again in Latin. Puck pattered forward, holding himself 
as straight as an arrow. The Archbishop smiled. 


‘Be welcome,’ said he. ‘Be very welcome.’ 

‘Welcome to you also, O Prince of the church,’ Puck replied. 

The Archbishop bowed his head and passed on, till he glimmered like a 
white moth in the shadow by the font. 

‘He does look awfully princely,’ said Una. ‘Isn’t he coming back?’ 

‘Oh yes. He’s only looking over the church. He’s very fond of churches,’ 
said Puck. ‘What’s that?’ 

The Lady who practices the organ was speaking to the blower-boy 
behind the organ-screen. ‘We can’t very well talk here,’ Puck whispered. 
‘Let’s go to Panama Corner.’ 

He led them to the end of the south aisle, where there is a slab of iron 
which says in queer, long-tailed letters: ORATE P. ANNEMA JHONE 
COLINE. The children always called it Panama Comer. 

The Archbishop moved slowly about the little church, peering at the old 
memorial tablets and the new glass windows. The Lady who practises the 
organ began to pull out stops and rustle hymn-books behind the screen. 

‘I hope she’ ll do all the soft lacey tunes — like treacle on porridge,’ said 
Una. 

‘T like the trumpety ones best,’ said Dan. ‘Oh, look at Wilfrid! He’s trying 
to shut the Altar-gates!’ 

‘Tell him he mustn’t,’ said Puck, quite seriously. 

He can’t, anyhow,’ Dan muttered, and tiptoed out of Panama Corner 
while the Archbishop patted and patted at the carved gates that always 
sprang open again beneath his hand. 

‘That’s no use, sir, Dan whispered. ‘Old Mr Kidbrooke says Altar-gates 
are just the one pair of gates which no man can shut. He made ‘em so 
himself.’ 

The Archbishop’s blue eyes twinkled. Dan saw that he knew all about it. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Dan stammered — very angry with Puck. 

“Yes, I know! He made them so Himself.’ The Archbishop smiled, and 
crossed to Panama Corner, where Una dragged up a certain padded arm- 
chair for him to sit on. 

The organ played softly. ‘What does that music say?’he asked. 

Una dropped into the chant without thinking: ‘“O all ye works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him for ever.” We call it 
the Noah’s Ark, because it’s all lists of things — beasts and birds and 
whales, you know.’ 

‘Whales?’ said the Archbishop quickly. 

“Yes — ”O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, 
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Una hummed — 


°”? Bless ye the Lord.” It sounds like a wave turning over, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Holy Father,’ said Puck with a demure face, ‘is a little seal also “one 
who moves in the water’”?’ 

‘Eh? Oh yes — yess!’ he laughed. ‘A seal moves wonderfully in the 
waters. Do the seal come to my island still?’ 

Puck shook his head. ‘All those little islands have been swept away.’ 

‘Very possible. The tides ran fiercely down there. Do you know the land 
of the Sea-calf, maiden?’ 

‘No — but we’ve seen seals — at Brighton.’ 

‘The Archbishop is thinking of a little farther down the coast. He means 
Seal’s Eye — Selsey — down Chichester way — where he converted the 
South Saxons,’ Puck explained. 

“Yes — yess; if the South Saxons did not convert me,’ said the 
Archbishop, smiling. ‘The first time I was wrecked was on that coast. As 
our ship took ground and we tried to push her off, an old fat fellow of a 
seal, I remember, reared breast-high out of the water, and scratched his head 
with his flipper as if he were saying: “What does that excited person with 
the pole think he is doing.” I was very wet and miserable, but I could not 
help laughing, till the natives came down and attacked us.’ 

“What did you do?’ Dan asked. 

‘One couldn’t very well go back to France, so one tried to make them go 
back to the shore. All the South Saxons are born wreckers, like my own 
Northumbrian folk. I was bringing over a few things for my old church at 
York, and some of the natives laid hands on them, and — and I’m afraid I 
lost my temper.’ 

‘It is said — ’ Puck’s voice was wickedly meek — ’that there was a great 
fight.’ 

Eh, but I must ha’ been a silly lad.’ Wilfrid spoke with a sudden thick 
burr in his voice. He coughed, and took up his silvery tones again. ‘There 
was no fight really. My men thumped a few of them, but the tide rose half 
an hour before its time, with a strong wind, and we backed off. What I 
wanted to say, though, was, that the seas about us were full of sleek seals 
watching the scuffle. My good Eddi — my chaplain — insisted that they 
were demons. Yes — yess! That was my first acquaintance with the South 
Saxons and their seals.’ 

‘But not the only time you were wrecked, was it?’ said Dan. 

‘Alas, no! On sea and land my life seems to have been one long 
shipwreck.’ He looked at the Jhone Coline slab as old Hobden sometimes 
looks into the fire. ‘Ah, well!’ 


‘But did you ever have any more adventures among the seals?’ said Una, 
after a little. 

‘Oh, the seals! I beg your pardon. They are the important things. Yes — 
yess! I went back to the South Saxons after twelve — fifteen — years. No, I 
did not come by water, but overland from my own Northumbria, to see 
what I could do. It’s little one can do with that class of native except make 
them stop killing each other and themselves — ’ ‘Why did they kill 
themselves?’ Una asked, her chin in her hand. 

‘Because they were heathen. When they grew tired of life (as if they were 
the only people!) they would jump into the sea. They called it going to 
Wotan. It wasn’t want of food always — by any means. A man would tell 
you that he felt grey in the heart, or a woman would say that she saw 
nothing but long days in front of her; and they’d saunter away to the mud- 
flats and — that would be the end of them, poor souls, unless one headed 
them off. One had to run quick, but one can’t allow people to lay hands on 
themselves because they happen to feel grey. Yes — yess — Extraordinary 
people, the South Saxons. Disheartening, sometimes.... What does that say 
now?’ The organ had changed tune again. 

‘Only a hymn for next Sunday,’ said Una. ‘“The Church’s One 
Foundation.” Go on, please, about running over the mud. I should like to 
have seen you.’ 

‘I dare say you would, and I really could run in those days. Ethelwalch 
the King gave me some five or six muddy parishes by the sea, and the first 
time my good Eddi and I rode there we saw a man slouching along the slob, 
among the seals at Manhood End. My good Eddi disliked seals — but he 
swallowed his objections and ran like a hare.’ 

‘Why?’said Dan. 

‘For the same reason that I did. We thought it was one of our people 
going to drown himself. As a matter of fact, Eddi and I were nearly 
drowned in the pools before we overtook him. To cut a long story short, we 
found ourselves very muddy, very breathless, being quietly made fun of in 
good Latin by a very well-spoken person. No — he’d no idea of going to 
Wotan. He was fishing on his own beaches, and he showed us the beacons 
and turf-heaps that divided his land from the church property. He took us to 
his own house, gave us a good dinner, some more than good wine, sent a 
guide with us into Chichester, and became one of my best and most 
refreshing friends. He was a Meon by descent, from the west edge of the 
kingdom; a scholar educated, curiously enough, at Lyons, my old school; 
had travelled the world over, even to Rome, and was a brilliant talker. We 


found we had scores of acquaintances in common. It seemed he was a small 
chief under King Ethelwalch, and I fancy the King was somewhat afraid of 
him. The South Saxons mistrust a man who talks too well. Ah! Now, I’ve 
left out the very point of my story. He kept a great grey-muzzled old dog- 
seal that he had brought up from a pup. He called it Padda — after one of 
my clergy. It was rather like fat, honest old Padda. The creature followed 
him everywhere, and nearly knocked down my good Eddi when we first 
met him. Eddi loathed it. It used to sniff at his thin legs and cough at him. I 
can’t say I ever took much notice of it (I was not fond of animals), till one 
day Eddi came to me with a circumstantial account of some witchcraft that 
Meon worked. He would tell the seal to go down to the beach the last thing 
at night, and bring him word of the weather. When it came back, Meon 
might say to his slaves, “Padda thinks we shall have wind tomorrow. Haul 
up the boats!” I spoke to Meon casually about the story, and he laughed. 

‘He told me he could judge by the look of the creature’s coat and the way 
it sniffed what weather was brewing. Quite possible. One need not put 
down everything one does not understand to the work of bad spirits — or 
good ones, for that matter.’ He nodded towards Puck, who nodded gaily in 
return. 

‘I say so,’ he went on, ‘because to a certain extent I have been made a 
victim of that habit of mind. Some while after I was settled at Selsey, King 
Ethelwalch and Queen Ebba ordered their people to be baptized. I fear I’m 
too old to believe that a whole nation can change its heart at the King’s 
command, and I had a shrewd suspicion that their real motive was to get a 
good harvest. No rain had fallen for two or three years, but as soon as we 
had finished baptizing, it fell heavily, and they all said it was a miracle.’ 

‘And was it?’ Dan asked. 

‘Everything in life is a miracle, but’ — the Archbishop twisted the heavy 
ring on his finger — ’I should be slow — ve-ry slow should I be — to 
assume that a certain sort of miracle happens whenever lazy and 
improvident people say they are going to turn over a new leaf if they are 
paid for it. My friend Meon had sent his slaves to the font, but he had not 
come himself, so the next time I rode over — to return a manuscript — I 
took the liberty of asking why. He was perfectly open about it. He looked 
on the King’s action as a heathen attempt to curry favour with the 
Christians’ God through me the Archbishop, and he would have none of it. 

““My dear man,” I said, “admitting that that is the case, surely you, as an 
educated person, don’t believe in Wotan and all the other hobgoblins any 
more than Padda here?” The old seal was hunched up on his ox-hide behind 


his master’s chair. 

“Even if I don’t,’ he said, “why should I insult the memory of my 
fathers’ Gods? I have sent you a hundred and three of my rascals to 
christen. Isn’t that enough?” 

“By no means,” I answered. “I want you.” 

“He wants us! What do you think of that, Padda?” He pulled the seal’s 
whiskers till it threw back its head and roared, and he pretended to interpret. 
“No! Padda says he won’t be baptized yet awhile. He says you’ll stay to 
dinner and come fishing with me tomorrow, because you’re over-worked 
and need a rest.” 

“I wish you’d keep yon brute in its proper place,” I said, and Eddi, my 
chaplain, agreed. 

“I do,” said Meon. “I keep him just next my heart. He can’t tell a lie, and 
he doesn’t know how to love any one except me. It ‘ud be the same if I 
were dying on a mud-bank, wouldn’t it, Padda?” 

““Augh! Augh!” said Padda, and put up his head to be scratched. 

‘Then Meon began to tease Eddi: “Padda says, if Eddi saw his 
Archbishop dying on a mud-bank Eddi would tuck up his gown and run. 
Padda knows Eddi can run too! Padda came into Wittering Church last 
Sunday — all wet — to hear the music, and Eddi ran out.” 

‘My good Eddi rubbed his hands and his shins together, and flushed. 
“Padda is a child of the Devil, who is the father of lies!” he cried, and 
begged my pardon for having spoken. I forgave him. 

“Yes. You are just about stupid enough for a musician,” said Meon. “But 
here he is. Sing a hymn to him, and see if he can stand it. You’ll find my 
small harp beside the fireplace.” 

‘Eddi, who is really an excellent musician, played and sang for quite half 
an hour. Padda shuffled off his ox-hide, hunched himself on his flippers 
before him, and listened with his head thrown back. Yes — yess! A rather 
funny sight! Meon tried not to laugh, and asked Eddi if he were satisfied. 

‘It takes some time to get an idea out of my good Eddi’s head. He looked 
at me. 

“Do you want to sprinkle him with holy water, and see if he flies up the 
chimney? Why not baptize him?” said Meon. 

‘Eddi was really shocked. I thought it was bad taste myself. 

“That’s not fair,” said Meon. “You call him a demon and a familiar spirit 
because he loves his master and likes music, and when I offer you a chance 
to prove it you won’t take it. Look here! I’ll make a bargain. I’ll be baptized 
if you’ ll baptize Padda too. He’s more of a man than most of my slaves.” 


““One doesn’t bargain — or joke — about these matters,” I said. He was 
going altogether too far. 

““Quite right,” said Meon; “I shouldn’t like any one to joke about Padda. 
Padda, go down to the beach and bring us tomorrow’s weather!” 

‘My good Eddi must have been a little over-tired with his day’s work. “I 
am a servant of the church,” he cried. “My business is to save souls, not to 
enter into fellowships and understandings with accursed beasts.” 

‘““Have it your own narrow way,” said Meon. “Padda, you needn’t go.” 
The old fellow flounced back to his ox-hide at once. 

‘““Man could learn obedience at least from that creature,” said Eddi, a 
little ashamed of himself. Christians should not curse. ‘“Don’t begin to 
apologise Just when I am beginning to like you,” said Meon. “We’ll leave 
Padda behind tomorrow — out of respect to your feelings. Now let’s go to 
supper. We must be up early tomorrow for the whiting.” 

‘The next was a beautiful crisp autumn morning — a weather-breeder, if 
I had taken the trouble to think; but it’s refreshing to escape from kings and 
converts for half a day. We three went by ourselves in Meon’s smallest boat, 
and we got on the whiting near an old wreck, a mile or so off shore. Meon 
knew the marks to a yard, and the fish were keen. Yes — yess! A perfect 
morning’s fishing! If a Bishop can’t be a fisherman, who can?’ He twiddled 
his ring again. ‘We stayed there a little too long, and while we were getting 
up our stone, down came the fog. After some discussion, we decided to row 
for the land. The ebb was just beginning to make round the point, and sent 
us all ways at once like a coracle.’ 

‘Selsey Bill,’ said Puck under his breath. ‘The tides run something 
furious there.’ 

‘I believe you,’ said the Archbishop. ‘Meon and I have spent a good 
many evenings arguing as to where exactly we drifted. All I know is we 
found ourselves in a little rocky cove that had sprung up round us out of the 
fog, and a swell lifted the boat on to a ledge, and she broke up beneath our 
feet. We had just time to shuffle through the weed before the next wave. 
The sea was rising. “It’s rather a pity we didn’t let Padda go down to the 
beach last night,” said Meon. “He might have warned us this was coming.” 

‘““Better fall into the hands of God than the hands of demons,” said Eddi, 
and his teeth chattered as he prayed. A nor’-west breeze had just got up — 
distinctly cool. 

““Save what you can of the boat,” said Meon; “we may need it,” and we 
had to drench ourselves again, fishing out stray planks.’ 

‘What for?’ said Dan. 


‘For firewood. We did not know when we should get off. Eddi had flint 
and steel, and we found dry fuel in the old gulls’ nests and lit a fire. It 
smoked abominably, and we guarded it with boat-planks up-ended between 
the rocks. One gets used to that sort of thing if one travels. Unluckily Pm 
not so strong as I was. I fear I must have been a trouble to my friends. It 
was blowing a full gale before midnight. Eddi wrung out his cloak, and 
tried to wrap me in it, but I ordered him on his obedience to keep it. 
However, he held me in his arms all the first night, and Meon begged his 
pardon for what he’d said the night before — about Eddi, running away if 
he found me on a sandbank, you remember. ““You are right in half your 
prophecy,” said Eddi. “I have tucked up my gown, at any rate.” (The wind 
had blown it over his head.) “Now let us thank God for His mercies.” 

“Hum!” said Meon. “If this gale lasts, we stand a very fair chance of 
dying of starvation.” 

““Tf it be God’s will that we survive, God will provide,” said Eddi. “At 
least help me to sing to Him.” The wind almost whipped the words out of 
his mouth, but he braced himself against a rock and sang psalms. 

‘T’m glad I never concealed my opinion — from myself — that Eddi was 
a better man than I. Yet I have worked hard in my time — very hard! Yes 
— yess! So the morning and the evening were our second day on that islet. 
There was rain-water in the rock-pools, and, as a churchman, I knew how to 
fast, but I admit we were hungry. Meon fed our fire chip by chip to eke it 
out, and they made me sit over it, the dear fellows, when I was too weak to 
object. Meon held me in his arms the second night, just like a child. My 
good Eddi was a little out of his senses, and imagined himself teaching a 
York choir to sing. Even so, he was beautifully patient with them. 

‘I heard Meon whisper, “If this keeps up we shall go to our Gods. I 
wonder what Wotan will say to me. He must know I don’t believe in him. 
On the other hand, I can’t do what Ethelwalch finds so easy — curry favour 
with your God at the last minute, in the hope of being saved — as you call 
it. How do you advise, Bishop?” ‘“My dear man,” I said, “if that is your 
honest belief, I take it upon myself to say you had far better not curry 
favour with any God. But if it’s only your Jutish pride that holds you back, 
lift me up, and Pll baptize you even now.” 

“Lie still,” said Meon. “I could judge better if I were in my own hall. 
But to desert one’s fathers’ Gods — even if one doesn’t believe in them — 
in the middle of a gale, isn’t quite — What would you do yourself?” 

‘T was lying in his arms, kept alive by the warmth of his big, steady heart. 
It did not seem to me the time or the place for subtle arguments, so I 


answered, “No, I certainly should not desert my God.” I don’t see even now 
what else I could have said. 

“Thank you. I’ll remember that, if I live,” said Meon, and I must have 
drifted back to my dreams about Northumbria and beautiful France, for it 
was broad daylight when I heard him calling on Wotan in that high, shaking 
heathen yell that I detest so. 

“Lie quiet. I’m giving Wotan his chance,” he said. Our dear Eddi ambled 
up, still beating time to his imaginary choir. 

“Yes. Call on your Gods,” he cried, “and see what gifts they will send 
you. They are gone on a journey, or they are hunting.” 

‘I assure you the words were not out of his mouth when old Padda shot 
from the top of a cold wrinkled swell, drove himself over the weedy ledge, 
and landed fair in our laps with a rock-cod between his teeth. I could not 
help smiling at Eddi’s face. “A miracle! A miracle!” he cried, and kneeled 
down to clean the cod. 

“You’ve been a long time finding us, my son,” said Meon. “Now fish — 
fish for all our lives. We’re starving, Padda.” 

‘The old fellow flung himself quivering like a salmon backward into the 
boil of the currents round the rocks, and Meon said, “We’re safe. Pl send 
him to fetch help when this wind drops. Eat and be thankful.” 

‘I never tasted anything so good as those rock-codlings we took from 
Padda’s mouth and half roasted over the fire. Between his plunges Padda 
would hunch up and purr over Meon with the tears running down his face. I 
never knew before that seals could weep for joy — as I have wept. 

“Surely,” said Eddi, with his mouth full, “God has made the seal the 
loveliest of His creatures in the water. Look how Padda breasts the current! 
He stands up against it like a rock; now watch the chain of bubbles where 
he dives; and now — there is his wise head under that rock-ledge! Oh, a 
blessing be on thee, my little brother Padda!” 

“You said he was a child of the Devil!” Meon laughed. ‘““There I 
sinned,” poor Eddi answered. “Call him here, and I will ask his pardon. 
God sent him out of the storm to humble me, a fool.” 

“I won’t ask you to enter into fellowships and understandings with any 
accursed brute,” said Meon, rather unkindly. “Shall we say he was sent to 
our Bishop as the ravens were sent to your prophet Elijah?” 

““Doubtless that is so,” said Eddi. “I will write it so if I live to get home.” 

““No — no!” I said. “Let us three poor men kneel and thank God for His 
mercies.” 

“We kneeled, and old Padda shuffled up and thrust his head under Meon’s 


elbows. I laid my hand upon it and blessed him. So did Eddi. 

“And now, my son,” I said to Meon, “shall I baptize thee?” 

“Not yet,” said he. “Wait till we are well ashore and at home. No God in 
any Heaven shall say that I came to him or left him because I was wet and 
cold. I will send Padda to my people for a boat. Is that witchcraft, Eddi?” 

“Why, no. Surely Padda will go and pull them to the beach by the skirts 
of their gowns as he pulled me in Wittering Church to ask me to sing. Only 
then I was afraid, and did not understand,” said Eddi. 

“You are understanding now,” said Meon, and at a wave of his arm off 
went Padda to the mainland, making a wake like a war-boat till we lost him 
in the rain. Meon’s people could not bring a boat across for some hours; 
even so it was ticklish work among the rocks in that tideway. But they 
hoisted me aboard, too stiff to move, and Padda swam behind us, barking 
and turning somersaults all the way to Manhood End!’ 

‘Good old Padda!’ murmured Dan. 

‘When we were quite rested and re-clothed, and his people had been 
summoned — not an hour before — Meon offered himself to be baptized.’ 

“Was Padda baptized too?’ Una asked. 

‘No, that was only Meon’s joke. But he sat blinking on his ox-hide in the 
middle of the hall. When Eddi (who thought I wasn’t looking) made a little 
cross in holy water on his wet muzzle, he kissed Eddi’s hand. A week 
before Eddi wouldn’t have touched him. That was a miracle, if you like! 
But seriously, I was more glad than I can tell you to get Meon. A rare and 
splendid soul that never looked back — never looked back!’ The Arch- 
bishop half closed his eyes. 

‘But, sir,’ said Puck, most respectfully, ‘haven’t you left out what Meon 
said afterwards?’ Before the Bishop could speak he turned to the children 
and went on: ‘Meon called all his fishers and ploughmen and herdsmen into 
the hall and he said: “Listen, men! Two days ago I asked our Bishop 
whether it was fair for a man to desert his fathers’ Gods in a time of danger. 
Our Bishop said it was not fair. You needn’t shout like that, because you are 
all Christians now. My red war-boat’s crew will remember how near we all 
were to death when Padda fetched them over to the Bishop’s islet. You can 
tell your mates that even in that place, at that time, hanging on the wet, 
weedy edge of death, our Bishop, a Christian, counselled me, a heathen, to 
stand by my fathers’ Gods. I tell you now that a faith which takes care that 
every man shall keep faith, even though he may save his soul by breaking 
faith, is the faith for a man to believe in. So I believe in the Christian God, 
and in Wilfrid His Bishop, and in the Church that Wilfrid rules. You have 


been baptized once by the King’s orders. I shall not have you baptized 
again; but if I find any more old women being sent to Wotan, or any girls 
dancing on the sly before Balder, or any men talking about Thun or Lok or 
the rest, I will teach you with my own hands how to keep faith with the 
Christian God. Go out quietly; you’ll find a couple of beefs on the beach.” 
Then of course they shouted “Hurrah!” which meant “Thor help us!” and — 
I think you laughed, sir?’ 

‘I think you remember it all too well,’ said the Archbishop, smiling. ‘It 
was a joyful day for me. I had learned a great deal on that rock where Padda 
found us. Yes — yess! One should deal kindly with all the creatures of God, 
and gently with their masters. But one learns late.’ 

He rose, and his gold-embroidered sleeves rustled thickly. 

The organ cracked and took deep breaths. 

‘Wait a minute,’ Dan whispered. ‘She’s going to do the trumpety one. It 
takes all the wind you can pump. It’s in Latin, sir.’ 

‘There is no other tongue,’ the Archbishop answered. 

‘It’s not a real hymn,’ Una explained. ‘She does it as a treat after her 
exercises. She isn’t a real organist, you know. She just comes down here 
sometimes, from the Albert Hall.’ 

‘Oh, what a miracle of a voice!’ said the Archbishop. 

It rang out suddenly from a dark arch of lonely noises — every word 
spoken to the very end: 

‘Dies Irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.’ 

The Archbishop caught his breath and moved forward. The music carried 
on 

by itself a while. 

‘Now it’s calling all the light out of the windows,’ Una whispered to Dan. 

‘T think it’s more like a horse neighing in battle,’ he whispered back. The 
voice continued: 

‘Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchre regionum.’ 

Deeper and deeper the organ dived down, but far below its deepest note 

they heard Puck’s voice joining in the last line: 
‘Coget omnes ante thronum.’ 

As they looked in wonder, for it sounded like the dull jar of one of the 
very pillars shifting, the little fellow turned and went out through the south 
door. 


‘Now’s the sorrowful part, but it’s very beautiful.” Una found herself 
speaking to the empty chair in front of her. 

‘What are you doing that for?’ Dan said behind her. ‘You spoke so 
politely too.’ 

‘I don’t know... I thought — ’ said Una. ‘Funny!’ 

“Tisn’t. It’s the part you like best,’ Dan grunted. 

The music had turned soft — full of little sounds that chased each other 
on wings across the broad gentle flood of the main tune. But the voice was 
ten times lovelier than the music. 

‘Recordare Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa Tuae viae, 
Ne me perdas illi die!’ 

There was no more. They moved out into the centre aisle. 

‘That you?’ the Lady called as she shut the lid. ‘I thought I heard you, 
and I played it on purpose.’ 

‘Thank you awfully,’ said Dan. ‘We hoped you would, so we waited. 
Come on, Una, it’s pretty nearly dinner-time.’ 


Song of the Red War-Boat 
Shove off from the wharf-edge! Steady! 
Watch for a smooth! Give way! 
If she feels the lop already 
She’ll stand on her head in the bay. 
It’s ebb — it’s dusk — it’s blowing, 
The shoals are a mile of white, 
But (snatch her along!) we’re going 
To find our master tonight. 


For we hold that in all disaster 

Of shipwreck, storm, or sword, 

A man must stand by his master 
When once he had pledged his word! 


Raging seas have we rowed in, 
But we seldom saw them thus; 
Our master is angry with Odin — 
Odin is angry with us! 

Heavy odds have we taken, 


But never before such odds. 
The Gods know they are forsaken, 
We must risk the wrath of the Gods! 


Over the crest she flies from, 

Into its hollow she drops, 
Crouches and clears her eyes from 
The wind-torn breaker-tops, 

Ere out on the shrieking shoulder 
Of a hill-high surge she drives. 
Meet her! Meet her and hold her! 
Pull for your scoundrel lives! 


The thunder bellow and clamour 
The harm that they mean to do; 
There goes Thor’s Own Hammer 
Cracking the dark in two! 


Close! But the blow has missed her, 
Here comes the wind of the blow! 
Row or the squall’ lI twist her 
Broadside on to it! — -Row! 


Hearken, Thor of the Thunder! 

We are not here for a jest — 

For wager, warfare, or plunder, 

Or to put your power to test. 

This work is none of our wishing — 
We would stay at home if we might — 
But our master is wrecked out fishing, 
We go to find him tonight. 


For we hold that in all disaster — 

As the Gods Themselves have said — 
A man must stand by his master 

Till one of the two is dead. 


That is our way of thinking, 
Now you can do as you will, 


While we try to save her from sinking, 
And hold her head to it still. 

Bale her and keep her moving, 

Or she’ Il break her back in the trough... 
Who said the weather’s improving, 
And the swells are taking off? 


Sodden, and chafed and aching, 
Gone in the loins and knees — 
No matter — the day is breaking, 
And there’s far less weight to the seas! 
Up mast, and finish baling — 
In oars, and out with the mead — 
The rest will be two-reef sailing... 
That was a night indeed! 
But we hold that in all disaster 
(And faith, we have found it true!) 
If only you stand by your master, 
The Gods will stand by you! 


A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


An Astrologer’s Song 

To the Heavens above us 
Oh, look and behold 
The planets that love us 
All harnessed in gold! 
What chariots, what horses, 

Against us shall bide 

While the Stars in their courses 

Do fight on our side? 


All thought, all desires, 

That are under the sun, 

Are one with their fires, 

As we also are one; 

All matter, all spirit, 

All fashion, all frame, 
Receive and inherit 

Their strength from the same. 


(Oh, man that deniest 

All power save thine own, 
Their power in the highest 
Is mightily shown. 

Not less in the lowest 
That power is made clear. 
Oh, man, if thou knowest, 
What treasure is here!) 


Earth quakes in her throes 
And we wonder for why! 
But the blind planet knows 
When her ruler is nigh; 
And, attuned since Creation, 
To perfect accord, 

She thrills in her station 


And yearns to her Lord. 


The waters have risen, 

The springs are unbound — 

The floods break their prison, 
And ravin around. 

No rampart withstands ‘em, 
Their fury will last, 

Till the Sign that commands ‘em 
Sinks low or swings past. 


Through abysses unproven, 
And gulfs beyond thought, 
Our portion is woven, 

Our burden is brought. 

Yet They that prepare it, 
Whose Nature we share, 
Make us who must bear it 
Well able to bear. 


Though terrors o’ertake us 
We’ll not be afraid, 

No Power can unmake us 
Save that which has made. 
Nor yet beyond reason 

Nor hope shall we fall — 
All things have their season, 
And Mercy crowns all. 


Then, doubt not, ye fearful — 
The Eternal is King — 

Up, heart, and be cheerful, 
And lustily sing: 

What chariots, what horses, 
Against us shall bide 

While the Stars in their courses 
Do fight on our side? 


A Doctor of Medicine 

They were playing hide-and-seek with bicycle lamps after tea. Dan had 
hung his lamp on the apple tree at the end of the hellebore bed in the walled 
garden, and was crouched by the gooseberry bushes ready to dash off when 
Una should spy him. He saw her lamp come into the garden and disappear 
as she hid it under her cloak. While he listened for her footsteps, somebody 
(they both thought it was Phillips the gardener) coughed in the corner of the 
herb-beds. 

‘All right,’ Una shouted across the asparagus; ‘we aren’t hurting your old 
beds, Phippsey!’ 

She flashed her lantern towards the spot, and in its circle of light they 
saw a Guy Fawkes-looking man in a black cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, 
walking down the path beside Puck. They ran to meet him, and the man 
said something to them about rooms in their head. After a time they 
understood he was warning them not to catch colds. 

“You’ve a bit of a cold yourself, haven’t you?’ said Una, for he ended all 
his sentences with a consequential cough. Puck laughed. 

‘Child,’ the man answered, ‘if it hath pleased Heaven to afflict me with 
an infirmity — ’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ Puck struck In, ‘the maid spoke out of kindness. I know that 
half your cough is but a catch to trick the vulgar; and that’s a pity. There’s 
honesty enough in you, Nick, without rasping and hawking.’ 


‘Good people’ — the man shrugged his lean shoulders — ’the vulgar 
crowd love not truth unadorned. Wherefore we philosophers must needs 
dress her to catch their eye or — ahem! — -their ear.’ 


‘And what d’you think of that?’ said Puck solemnly to Dan. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered. ‘It sounds like lessons.’ 

‘Ah — well! There have been worse men than Nick Culpeper to take 
lessons from. Now, where can we sit that’s not indoors?’ 

‘In the hay-mow, next to old Middenboro,’ Dan suggested. ‘He doesn’t 
mind.’ 

‘Eh?’ Mr Culpeper was stooping over the pale hellebore blooms by the 
light of Una’s lamp. ‘Does Master Middenboro need my poor services, 
then?’ 

‘Save him, no!’ said Puck. ‘He is but a horse — next door to an ass, as 
you’ll see presently. Come!’ 

Their shadows jumped and slid on the fruit-tree walls. They filed out of 
the garden by the snoring pig-pound and the crooning hen-house, to the 
shed where Middenboro the old lawn-mower pony lives. His friendly eyes 


showed green in the light as they set their lamps down on the chickens’ 
drinking-trough outside, and pushed past to the hay-mow. Mr Culpeper 
stooped at the door. 

‘Mind where you lie,’ said Dan. ‘This hay’s full of hedge-brishings. 

‘In! in!’ said Puck. ‘You’ve lain in fouler places than this, Nick. Ah! Let 
us keep touch with the stars!’ He kicked open the top of the half-door, and 
pointed to the clear sky. ‘There be the planets you conjure with! What does 
your wisdom make of that wandering and variable star behind those apple 
boughs?’ 

The children smiled. A bicycle that they knew well was being walked 
down the steep lane. ‘Where?’ Mr Culpeper leaned forward quickly. “That? 
Some countryman’s lantern.’ 

‘Wrong, Nick,’ said Puck. “Tis a singular bright star in Virgo, declining 
towards the house of Aquarius the water-carrier, who hath lately been 
afflicted by Gemini. Aren’t I right, Una?’ Mr Culpeper snorted 
contemptuously. 

‘No. It’s the village nurse going down to the Mill about some fresh twins 
that came there last week. Nurse,’ Una called, as the light stopped on the 
flat, ‘when can I see the Morris twins? And how are they?’ 

‘Next Sunday, perhaps. Doing beautifully,’ the Nurse called back, and 
with a ping-ping-ping of the bell brushed round the corner. 

‘Her uncle’s a vetinary surgeon near Banbury,’ Una explained, and if you 
ring her bell at night, it rings right beside her bed — not downstairs at all. 
Then she ‘umps up — she always keeps a pair of dry boots in the fender, 
you know — and goes anywhere she’s wanted. We help her bicycle through 
gaps sometimes. Most of her babies do beautifully. She told us so herself.’ 

‘T doubt not, then, that she reads in my books,’ said Mr Culpeper quietly. 
‘Twins at the Mill!’ he muttered half aloud. “And again He sayeth, Return, 
ye children of men.”* 

‘Are you a doctor or a rector?’ Una asked, and Puck with a shout turned 
head over heels in the hay. But Mr Culpeper was quite serious. He told 
them that he was a physician-astrologer — a doctor who knew all about the 
stars as well as all about herbs for medicine. He said that the sun, the moon, 
and five Planets, called Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Saturn, and Venus, 
governed everybody and everything in the world. They all lived in Houses 
— he mapped out some of them against the dark with a busy forefinger — 
and they moved from House to House like pieces at draughts; and they 
went loving and hating each other all over the skies. If you knew their likes 
and dislikes, he said, you could make them cure your patient and hurt your 


enemy, and find out the secret causes of things. He talked of these five 
Planets as though they belonged to him, or as though he were playing long 
games against them. The children burrowed in the hay up to their chins, and 
looked out over the half-door at the solemn, star-powdered sky till they 
seemed to be falling upside down into it, while Mr Culpeper talked about 
‘trines’ and ‘oppositions’ and ‘conjunctions’ and ‘sympathies’ and 
‘antipathies’ in a tone that just matched things. 

A rat ran between Middenboro’s feet, and the old pony stamped. 

‘Mid hates rats,’ said Dan, and passed him over a lock of hay. ‘I wonder 
why.’ 

‘Divine Astrology tells us,’ said Mr Culpeper. ‘The horse, being a martial 
beast that beareth man to battle, belongs naturally to the red planet Mars — 
the Lord of War. I would show you him, but he’s too near his setting. Rats 
and mice, doing their businesses by night, come under the dominion of our 
Lady the Moon. Now between Mars and Luna, the one red, t’other white, 
the one hot t’other cold and so forth, stands, as I have told you, a natural 
antipathy, or, as you say, hatred. Which antipathy their creatures do inherit. 
Whence, good people, you may both see and hear your cattle stamp in their 
stalls for the self-same causes as decree the passages of the stars across the 
unalterable face of Heaven! Ahem!’ Puck lay along chewing a leaf. They 
felt him shake with laughter, and Mr Culpeper sat up stiffly. 

‘I myself’ said he, ‘have saved men’s lives, and not a few neither, by 
observing at the proper time — there is a time, mark you, for all things 
under the sun — by observing, I say, so small a beast as a rat in conjunction 
with so great a matter as this dread arch above us.’ He swept his hand 
across the sky. ‘Yet there are those,’ he went on sourly, ‘who have years 
without knowledge.’ 

‘Right,’ said Puck. ‘No fool like an old fool.’ 

Mr Culpeper wrapped his cloak round him and sat still while the children 
stared at the Great Bear on the hilltop. 

‘Give him time,’ Puck whispered behind his hand. ‘He turns like a 
timber-tug — all of a piece.’ 

‘Ahem!’ Mr Culpeper said suddenly. ‘TIl prove it to you. When I was 
physician to Saye’s Horse, and fought the King — or rather the man 
Charles Stuart — in Oxfordshire (I had my learning at Cambridge), the 
plague was very hot all around us. I saw it at close hands. He who says I am 
ignorant of the plague, for example, is altogether beside the bridge.’ 

‘We grant it,’ said Puck solemnly. ‘But why talk of the plague this rare 
night?’ 


‘To prove my argument. This Oxfordshire plague, good people, being 
generated among rivers and ditches, was of a werish, watery nature. 
Therefore it was curable by drenching the patient in cold water, and laying 
him in wet cloths; or at least, so I cured some of them. Mark this. It bears 
on what shall come after.’ 

‘Mark also, Nick,’ said Puck, that we are not your College of Physicians, 
but only a lad and a lass and a poor lubberkin. Therefore be plain, old 
Hyssop on the Wall!’ 

‘To be plain and in order with you, I was shot in the chest while 
gathering of betony from a brookside near Thame, and was took by the 
King’s men before their Colonel, one Blagg or Bragge, whom I warned 
honestly that I had spent the week past among our plague-stricken. He flung 
me off into a cowshed, much like this here, to die, as I supposed; but one of 
their priests crept in by night and dressed my wound. He was a Sussex man 
like myself.’ 

“Who was that?’ said Puck suddenly. ‘Zack Tutshom?’ 

‘No, Jack Marget,’ said Mr Culpeper. 

‘Jack Marget of New College? The little merry man that stammered so? 
Why a plague was stuttering Jack at Oxford then?’ said Puck. 

‘He had come out of Sussex in hope of being made a Bishop when the 
King should have conquered the rebels, as he styled us Parliament men. His 
College had lent the King some monies too, which they never got again, no 
more than simple Jack got his bishopric. When we met he had had a bitter 
bellyful of King’s promises, and wished to return to his wife and babes. 
This came about beyond expectation, for, so soon as I could stand of my 
wound, the man Blagge made excuse that I had been among the plague, and 
Jack had been tending me, to thrust us both out from their camp. The King 
had done with Jack now that Jack’s College had lent the money, and 
Blagge’s physician could not abide me because I would not sit silent and 
see him butcher the sick. (He was a College of Physicians man!) So Blagge, 
I say, thrust us both out, with many vile words, for a pair of pestilent, 
prating, pragmatical rascals.’ 

‘Ha! Called you pragmatical, Nick?’ Puck started up. ‘High time Oliver 
came to purge the land! How did you and honest Jack fare next?’ 

“We were in some sort constrained to each other’s company. I was for 
going to my house in Spitalfields, he would go to his parish in Sussex; but 
the plague was broke out and spreading through Wiltshire, Berkshire, and 
Hampshire, and he was so mad distracted to think that it might even then be 
among his folk at home that I bore him company. He had comforted me in 


my distress. I could not have done less; and I remembered that I had a 
cousin at Great Wigsell, near by Jack’s parish. Thus we footed it from 
Oxford, cassock and buff coat together, resolute to leave wars on the left 
side henceforth; and either through our mean appearances, or the plague 
making men less cruel, we were not hindered. To be sure, they put us in the 
stocks one half-day for rogues and vagabonds at a village under St 
Leonard’s forest, where, as I have heard, nightingales never sing; but the 
constable very honestly gave me back my Astrological Almanac, which I 
carry with me.’ Mr Culpeper tapped his thin chest. ‘I dressed a whitlow on 
his thumb. So we went forward. 

‘Not to trouble you with impertinences, we fetched over against Jack 
Marget’s parish in a storm of rain about the day’s end. Here our roads 
divided, for I would have gone on to my cousin at Great Wigsell, but while 
Jack was pointing me out his steeple, we saw a man lying drunk, as he 
conceived, athwart the road. He said it would be one Hebden, a parishioner, 
and till then a man of good life; and he accused himself bitterly for an 
unfaithful shepherd, that had left his flock to follow princes. But I saw it 
was the plague, and not the beginnings of it neither. They had set out the 
plague-stone, and the man’s head lay on it.’ 

‘What’s a plague-stone?’ Dan whispered. 

‘When the plague is so hot in a village that the neighbours shut the roads 
against ‘em, people set a hollowed stone, pot, or pan, where such as would 
purchase victual from outside may lay money and the paper of their wants, 
and depart. Those that would sell come later — what will a man not do for 
gain? — -snatch the money forth, and leave in exchange such goods as their 
conscience reckons fair value. I saw a silver groat in the water, and the 
man’s list of what he would buy was rain-pulped in his wet hand. 

““My wife! Oh, my wife and babes!” says Jack of a sudden, and makes 
uphill — I with him. 

‘A woman peers out from behind a barn, crying out that the village is 
stricken with the plague, and that for our lives’ sake we must avoid it. 

“Sweetheart!” says Jack. “Must I avoid thee?” and she leaps at him and 
says the babes are safe. She was his wife. 

“When he had thanked God, even to tears, he tells me this was not the 
welcome he had intended, and presses me to flee the place while I was 
clean. 

“Nay! The Lord do so to me and more also if I desert thee now,” I said. 
“These affairs are, under God’s leave, in some fashion my strength.” 

““Oh, sir,” she says, “are you a physician? We have none.” 


““Then, good people,” said I, “I must e’en justify myself to you by my 
works.” 

“Look — look ye,” stammers Jack, “I took you all this time for a crazy 
Roundhead preacher.” He laughs, and she, and then I — all three together in 
the rain are overtook by an unreasonable gust or clap of laughter, which 
none the less eased us. We call it in medicine the Hysterical Passion. So I 
went home with ‘em.’ 

‘Why did you not go on to your cousin at Great Wigsell, Nick?’ Puck 
suggested. ‘‘tis barely seven mile up the road.’ 

‘But the plague was here,’ Mr Culpeper answered, and pointed up the 
hill. ‘What else could I have done?’ 

“What were the parson’s children called?’ said Una. 

‘Elizabeth, Alison, Stephen, and Charles — a babe. I scarce saw them at 
first, for I separated to live with their father in a cart-lodge. The mother we 
put — forced — into the house with her babes. She had done enough. 

‘And now, good people, give me leave to be particular in this case. The 
plague was worst on the north side of the street, for lack, as I showed ‘em, 
of sunshine; which, proceeding from the PRIME MOBILE, or source of life 
(I speak astrologically), is cleansing and purifying in the highest degree. 
The plague was hot too by the corn-chandler’s, where they sell forage to the 
carters, extreme hot in both Mills, along the river, and scatteringly in other 
places, except, mark you, at the smithy. Mark here, that all forges and smith 
shops belong to Mars, even as corn and meat and wine shops acknowledge 
Venus for their mistress. There was no plague in the smithy at Munday’s 
Lane —’ 

‘Munday’s Lane? You mean our village? I thought so when you talked 
about the two Mills,’ cried Dan. ‘Where did we put the plague-stone? I’d 
like to have seen it.’ 

‘Then look at it now,’ said Puck, and pointed to the chickens’ drinking- 
trough where they had set their bicycle lamps. It was a rough, oblong stone 
pan, rather like a small kitchen sink, which Phillips, who never wastes 
anything, had found in a ditch and had used for his precious hens. 

‘That?’ said Dan and Una, and stared, and stared, and stared. Mr 
Culpeper made impatient noises in his throat and went on. 

‘I am at these pains to be particular, good people, because I would have 
you follow, so far as you may, the operations of my mind. That plague 
which I told you I had handled outside Wallingford in Oxfordshire was of a 
watery nature, conformable to the brookish riverine country it bred in, and 
curable, as I have said, by drenching in water. This plague of ours here, for 


all that it flourished along watercourses — every soul at both Mills died of 
it, — could not be so handled. Which brought me to a stand. Ahem!’ 

‘And your sick people in the meantime?’ Puck demanded. ‘We persuaded 
them on the north side of the street to lie out in Hitheram’s field. Where the 
plague had taken one, or at most two, in a house, folk would not shift for 
fear of thieves in their absence. They cast away their lives to die among 
their goods.’ 

‘Human nature,’ said Puck. ‘I’ve seen it time and again. How did your 
sick do in the fields?’ 

‘They died not near so thick as those that kept within doors, and even 
then they died more out of distraction and melancholy than plague. But I 
confess, good people, I could not in any sort master the sickness, or come at 
a glimmer of its nature or governance. To be brief, I was flat bewildered at 
the brute malignity of the disease, and so — did what I should have done 
before — dismissed all conjectures and apprehensions that had grown up 
within me, chose a good hour by my Almanac, clapped my vinegar-cloth to 
my face, and entered some empty houses, resigned to wait upon the stars 
for guidance.’ 

‘At night? Were you not horribly frightened?’ said Puck. 

‘I dared to hope that the God who hath made man so nobly curious to 
search out His mysteries might not destroy a devout seeker. In due time — 
there’s a time, as I have said, for everything under the sun — I spied a 
whitish rat, very puffed and scabby, which sat beneath the dormer of an 
attic through which shined our Lady the Moon. Whilst I looked on him — 
and her — she was moving towards old cold Saturn, her ancient ally — the 
rat creeped languishingly into her light, and there, before my eyes, died. 
Presently his mate or companion came out, laid him down beside there, and 
in like fashion died too. Later — an hour or less to midnight — a third rat 
did e’en the same; always choosing the moonlight to die in. This threw me 
into an amaze, since, as we know, the moonlight is favourable, not hurtful, 
to the creatures of the Moon; and Saturn, being friends with her, as you 
would say, was hourly strengthening her evil influence. Yet these three rats 
had been stricken dead in very moonlight. I leaned out of the window to see 
which of Heaven’s host might be on our side, and there beheld I good trusty 
Mars, very red and heated, bustling about his setting. I straddled the roof to 
see better. 

‘Jack Marget came up street going to comfort our sick in Hitheram’s 
field. A tile slipped under my foot. 

Says he, heavily enough, “Watchman, what of the night?” 


“Heart up, Jack,” says I. “Methinks there’s one fighting for us that, like 
a fool, I’ve forgot all this summer.” My meaning was naturally the planet 
Mars. 

““Pray to Him then,” says he. “I forgot Him too this summer.” 

‘He meant God, whom he always bitterly accused himself of having 
forgotten up in Oxfordshire, among the King’s men. I called down that he 
had made amends enough for his sin by his work among the sick, but he 
said he would not believe so till the plague was lifted from ‘em. He was at 
his strength’s end — more from melancholy than any just cause. I have seen 
this before among priests and overcheerful men. I drenched him then and 
there with a half-cup of waters, which I do not say cure the plague, but are 
excellent against heaviness of the spirits.’ 

“What were they?’ said Dan. 

‘White brandy rectified, camphor, cardamoms, ginger, two sorts of 
pepper, and aniseed.’ ‘Whew!’ said Puck. ‘Waters you call ‘em!’ 

‘Jack coughed on it valiantly, and went downhill with me. I was for the 
Lower Mill in the valley, to note the aspect of the Heavens. My mind had 
already shadowed forth the reason, if not the remedy, for our troubles, but I 
would not impart it to the vulgar till I was satisfied. That practice may be 
perfect, judgment ought to be sound, and to make judgment sound is 
required an exquisite knowledge. Ahem! I left Jack and his lantern among 
the sick in Hitheram’s field. He still maintained the prayers of the so-called 
Church, which were rightly forbidden by Cromwell.’ 

“You should have told your cousin at Wigsell,’ said Puck, ‘and Jack 
would have been fined for it, and you’d have had half the money. How did 
you come so to fail in your duty, Nick?’ 

Mr Culpeper laughed — his only laugh that evening — and the children 
jumped at the loud neigh of it. 

‘We were not fearful of men’s judgment in those days,’ he answered. 
‘Now mark me closely, good people, for what follows will be to you, 
though not to me, remarkable. When I reached the empty Mill, old Saturn, 
low down in the House of the Fishes, threatened the Sun’s rising-place. Our 
Lady the Moon was moving towards the help of him (understand, I speak 
astrologically). I looked abroad upon the high Heavens, and I prayed the 
Maker of ‘em for guidance. Now Mars sparkingly withdrew himself below 
the sky. On the instant of his departure, which I noted, a bright star or 
vapour leaped forth above his head (as though he had heaved up his sword), 
and broke all about in fire. The cocks crowed midnight through the valley, 
and I sat me down by the mill-wheel, chewing spearmint (though that’s an 


herb of Venus), and calling myself all the asses’ heads in the world! ‘Twas 
plain enough now!’ 

“What was plain?’ said Una. 

‘The true cause and cure of the plague. Mars, good fellow, had fought for 
us to the uttermost. Faint though he had been in the Heavens, and this had 
made me overlook him in my computations, he more than any of the other 
planets had kept the Heavens — which is to say, had been visible some part 
of each night wellnigh throughout the year. Therefore his fierce and 
cleansing influence, warring against the Moon, had stretched out to kill 
those three rats under my nose, and under the nose of their natural mistress, 
the Moon. I had known Mars lean half across Heaven to deal our Lady the 
Moon some shrewd blow from under his shield, but I had never before seen 
his strength displayed so effectual.’ 

‘I don’t understand a bit. Do you mean Mars killed the rats because he 
hated the Moon?’ said Una. 

‘That is as plain as the pikestaff with which Blagge’s men pushed me 
forth,’ Mr Culpeper answered. ‘I’ll prove it. Why had the plague not broken 
out at the blacksmith’s shop in Munday’s Lane? Because, as I’ve shown 
you, forges and smithies belong naturally to Mars, and, for his honour’s 
sake, Mars ‘ud keep ‘em clean from the creatures of the Moon. But was it 
like, think you, that he’d come down and rat-catch in general for lazy, 
ungrateful mankind? That were working a willing horse to death. So, then, 
you can see that the meaning of the blazing star above him when he set was 
simply this: “Destroy and burn the creatures Of the moon, for they are the 
root of your trouble. And thus, having shown you a taste of my power, good 
people, adieu.” 

‘Did Mars really say all that?’ Una whispered. 

“Yes, and twice so much as that to any one who had ears to hear. Briefly, 
he enlightened me that the plague was spread by the creatures of the Moon. 
The Moon, our Lady of ill-aspect, was the offender. My own poor wits 
showed me that I, Nick Culpeper, had the people in my charge, God’s good 
providence aiding me, and no time to lose neither. 

‘I posted up the hill, and broke into Hitheram’s field amongst ‘em all at 
prayers. 

‘““Eureka, good people!” I cried, and cast down a dead mill-rat which I’d 
found. “Here’s your true enemy, revealed at last by the stars.” 

“Nay, but I’m praying,” says Jack. His face was as white as washed 
silver. 

““There’s a time for everything under the sun,” says I. “If you would stay 


the plague, take and kill your rats.” 

““Oh, mad, stark mad!” says he, and wrings his hands. 

‘A fellow lay in the ditch beside him, who bellows that he’d as soon die 
mad hunting rats as be preached to death on a cold fallow. They laughed 
round him at this, but Jack Marget falls on his knees, and very 
presumptuously petitions that he may be appointed to die to save the rest of 
his people. This was enough to thrust ‘em back into their melancholy. ‘““You 
are an unfaithful shepherd, jack,” I says. “Take a bat” (which we call a stick 
in Sussex) “and kill a rat if you die before sunrise. “Twill save your people.” 

“Aye, aye. Take a bat and kill a rat,” he says ten times over, like a child, 
which moved ‘em to ungovernable motions of that hysterical passion before 
mentioned, so that they laughed all, and at least warmed their chill bloods at 
that very hour — one o’clock or a little after — when the fires of life burn 
lowest. Truly there is a time for everything; and the physician must work 
with it — ahem! — or miss his cure. To be brief with you, I persuaded ‘em, 
sick or sound, to have at the whole generation of rats throughout the village. 
And there’s a reason for all things too, though the wise physician need not 
blab ‘em all. Imprimis, or firstly, the mere sport of it, which lasted ten days, 
drew ‘em most markedly out of their melancholy. I’d defy sorrowful job 
himself to lament or scratch while he’s routing rats from a rick. Secundo, or 
secondly, the vehement act and operation of this chase or war opened their 
skins to generous transpiration — more vulgarly, sweated ‘em handsomely; 
and this further drew off their black bile — the mother of sickness. Thirdly, 
when we came to burn the bodies of the rats, I sprinkled sulphur on the 
faggots, whereby the onlookers were as handsomely suffumigated. This I 
could not have compassed if I had made it a mere physician’s business; 
they’d have thought it some conjuration. Yet more, we cleansed, limed, and 
bumed out a hundred foul poke-holes, sinks, slews, and comers of unvisited 
filth in and about the houses in the village, and by good fortune (mark here 
that Mars was in opposition to Venus) burned the corn-handler’s shop to the 
ground. Mars loves not Venus. Will Noakes the saddler dropped his lantern 
on a truss of straw while he was rat-hunting there.’ 

‘Had ye given Will any of that gentle cordial of yours, Nick, by any 
chance?’ said Puck. 

‘A glass — or two glasses — not more. But as I would say, in fine, when 
we had killed the rats, I took ash, slag, and charcoal from the smithy, and 
burnt earth from the brickyard (I reason that a brickyard belongs to Mars), 
and rammed it with iron crowbars into the rat-runs and buries, and beneath 
all the house floors. The Creatures of the Moon hate all that Mars hath used 


for his own clean ends. For example — rats bite not iron.’ 

‘And how did poor stuttering Jack endure it?’ said Puck. 

‘He sweated out his melancholy through his skin, and catched a loose 
cough, which I cured with electuaries, according to art. It is noteworthy, 
were I speaking among my equals, that the venom of the plague translated, 
or turned itself into, and evaporated, or went away as, a very heavy 
hoarseness and thickness of the head, throat, and chest. (Observe from my 
books which planets govern these portions of man’s body, and your 
darkness, good people, shall be illuminated — ahem!) None the less, the 
plague, qua plague, ceased and took off (for we only lost three more, and 
two of ‘em had it already on ‘em) from the morning of the day that Mars 
enlightened me by the Lower Mill.’ He coughed — almost trumpeted — 
triumphantly. 

‘It is proved,’ he jerked out. ‘I say I have proved my contention, which is, 
that by Divine Astrology and humble search into the veritable causes of 
things — at the proper time — the sons of wisdom may combat even the 
plague.’ 

H’m!’ Puck replied. ‘For my own part I hold that a simple soul — ’ 

‘Mine? Simple, forsooth?’ said Mr Culpeper. 

‘A very simple soul, a high courage tempered with sound and stubborn 
conceit, is stronger than all the stars in their courses. So I confess truly that 
you saved the village, Nick.’ 

‘I stubborn? I stiff-necked? I ascribed all my poor success, under God’s 
good providence, to Divine Astrology. Not to me the glory! You talk as that 
dear weeping ass Jack Marget preached before I went back to my work in 
Red Lion House, Spitalfields.’ 

‘Oh! Stammering Jack preached, did he? They say he loses his stammer 
in the pulpit.’ 

‘And his wits with it. He delivered a most idolatrous discourse when the 
plague was stayed. He took for his text: “The wise man that delivered the 
city.” I could have given him a better, such as: “There is a time for — ”* 

‘But what made you go to church to hear him?’ Puck interrupted. ‘Wail 
Attersole was your lawfully appointed preacher, and a dull dog he was!’ 

Mr Culpeper wriggled uneasily. 

‘The vulgar,’ said he, ‘the old crones and — ahem! — -the children, 
Alison and the others, they dragged me to the House of Rimmon by the 
hand. I was in two minds to inform on Jack for maintaining the mummeries 
of the falsely-called Church, which, I’ll prove to you, are founded merely 
on ancient fables — ’ 


‘Stick to your herbs and planets,’ said Puck, laughing. “You should have 
told the magistrates, Nick, and had Jack fined. Again, why did you neglect 
your plain duty?’ 

‘Because — because I was kneeling, and praying, and weeping with the 
rest of ‘em at the Altar-rails. In medicine this is called the Hysterical 
Passion. It may be — it may be.’ 

‘That’s as may be,’ said Puck. They heard him turn the hay. ‘Why, your 
hay is half hedge-brishings,’ he said. ‘You don’t expect a horse to thrive on 
oak and ash and thorn leaves, do you?’ 

Ping-ping-ping went the bicycle bell round the corner. Nurse was coming 
back from the mill. 

‘Ts it all right?’ Una called. 

‘All quite right,’ Nurse called back. “They’re to be christened next 
Sunday.’ 

‘What? What?’ They both leaned forward across the half-door. It could 
not have been properly fastened, for it opened, and tilted them out with hay 
and leaves sticking all over them. 

‘Come on! We must get those two twins’ names,’ said Una, and they 
charged uphill shouting over the hedge, till Nurse slowed up and told them. 
When they returned, old Middenboro had got out of his stall, and they spent 
a lively ten minutes chasing him in again by starlight. 


‘Our Fathers of Old’ 
Excellent herbs had our fathers of old — 
Excellent herbs to ease their pain — 
Alexanders and Marigold, 
Eyebright, Orris, and Elecampane, 
Basil, Rocket, Valerian, Rue, 
(Almost singing themselves they run) 
Vervain, Dittany, Call-me-to-you — 
Cowslip, Melilot, Rose of the Sun. 
Anything green that grew out of the mould 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old. 


Wonderful tales had our fathers of old — 
Wonderful tales of the herbs and the stars — 
The Sun was Lord of the Marigold, 

Basil and Rocket belonged to Mars. 


Pat as a sum in division it goes — 

(Every plant had a star bespoke) — 

Who but Venus should govern the Rose? 
Who but Jupiter own the Oak? 

Simply and gravely the facts are told 

In the wonderful books of our fathers of old. 


Wonderful little, when all is said, 
Wonderful little our fathers knew. 

Half their remedies cured you dead — 
Most of their teaching was quite untrue — 
‘Look at the stars when a patient is ill, 
(Dirt has nothing to do with disease, ) 
Bleed and blister as much as you will, 
Blister and bleed him as oft as you please.’ 
Whence enormous and manifold 

Errors were made by our fathers of old. 


Yet when the sickness was sore in the land, 

And neither planet nor herb assuaged, 

They took their lives in their lancet-hand 

And, oh, what a wonderful war they waged! 

Yes, when the crosses were chalked on the door — 
Yes, when the terrible dead-cart rolled, 

Excellent courage our fathers bore — 

Excellent heart had our fathers of old. 

Not too learned, but nobly bold, 

Into the fight went our fathers of old. 


If it be certain, as Galen says, 

And sage Hippocrates holds as much — 

‘That those afflicted by doubts and dismays 

Are mightily helped by a dead man’s touch,’ 
Then, be good to us, stars above! 

Then, be good to us, herbs below! 

We are afflicted by what we can prove; 

We are distracted by what we know — 

So — ah, so! 

Down from your Heaven or up from your mould, 


Send us the hearts of our fathers of old! 


SIMPLE SIMON 


The Thousandth Man 
One man in a thousand, Solomon says, 
Will stick more close than a brother. 
And it’s worth while seeking him half your days 
If you find him before the other. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine depend 
on what the world sees in you, 
But the Thousandth Man will stand your friend 
With the whole round world agin you. 


‘Tis neither promise nor prayer nor show 
Will settle the finding for ‘ee. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine of ‘em go 
By your looks or your acts or your glory. 

But if he finds you and you find him, 
The rest of the world don’t matter; 

For the Thousandth Man will sink or swim 
With you in any water. 


You can use his purse with no more shame 
Than he uses yours for his spendings; 

And laugh and mention it just the same 
As though there had been no lendings. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine of ‘em call 
For silver and gold in their dealings; 

But the Thousandth Man he’s worth ‘em all, 
Because you can show him your feelings! 


His wrong’s your wrong, and his right’s your right, 
In season or out of season. 

Stand up and back it in all men’s sight — 
With that for your only reason! 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine can’t bide 
The shame or mocking or laughter, 

But the Thousandth Man will stand by your side 


To the gallows-foot — and after! 


Simple Simon 

Cattiwow came down the steep lane with his five-horse timber-tug. He 
stopped by the wood-lump at the back gate to take off the brakes. His real 
name was Brabon, but the first time the children met him, years and years 
ago, he told them he was ‘carting wood,’ and it sounded so exactly like 
‘cattiwow’ that they never called him anything else. 

‘HI!’ Una shouted from the top of the wood-lump, where they had been 
watching the lane. ‘What are you doing? Why weren’t we told?’ 

‘They’ve just sent for me,’ Cattiwow answered. ‘There’s a middlin’ big 
log stacked in the dirt at Rabbit Shaw, and’ — he flicked his whip back 
along the line — ’so they’ve sent for us all.’ 

Dan and Una threw themselves off the wood-lump almost under black 
Sailor’s nose. Cattiwow never let them ride the big beam that makes the 
body of the timber-tug, but they hung on behind while their teeth thuttered. 

The Wood road beyond the brook climbs at once into the woods, and you 
see all the horses’ backs rising, one above another, like moving stairs. 
Cattiwow strode ahead in his sackcloth woodman’s petticoat, belted at the 
waist with a leather strap; and when he turned and grinned, his red lips 
showed under his sackcloth-coloured beard. His cap was sackcloth too, with 
a flap behind, to keep twigs and bark out of his neck. He navigated the tug 
among pools of heather-water that splashed in their faces, and through 
clumps of young birches that slashed at their legs, and when they hit an old 
toadstooled stump, they never knew whether it would give way in showers 
of rotten wood, or jar them back again. 

At the top of Rabbit Shaw half-a-dozen men and a team of horses stood 
round a forty-foot oak log in a muddy hollow. The ground about was 
poached and stoached with sliding hoofmarks, and a wave of dirt was 
driven up in front of the butt. 

‘What did you want to bury her for this way?’ said Cattiwow. He took his 
broad-axe and went up the log tapping it. 

‘She’s sticked fast,’ said ‘Bunny’ Lewknor, who managed the other team. 

Cattiwow unfastened the five wise horses from the tug. They cocked 
their ears forward, looked, and shook themselves. 

‘I believe Sailor knows,’ Dan whispered to Una. 

‘He do,’ said a man behind them. He was dressed in flour sacks like the 
others, and he leaned on his broad-axe, but the children, who knew all the 


wood-gangs, knew he was a stranger. In his size and oily hairiness he might 
have been Bunny Lewknor’s brother, except that his brown eyes were as 
soft as a spaniel’s, and his rounded black beard, beginning close up under 
them, reminded Una of the walrus in ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter.’ 

‘Don’t he justabout know?’ he said shyly, and shifted from one foot to the 
other. 

“Yes. “What Cattiwow can’t get out of the woods must have roots 
growing to her.”‘ Dan had heard old Hobden say this a few days before. 

At that minute Puck pranced up, picking his way through the pools of 
black water in the ling. 

‘Look out!’ cried Una, jumping forward. ‘He’ll see you, Puck!’ 

‘Me and Mus’ Robin are pretty middlin’ well acquainted,’ the man 
answered with a smile that made them forget all about walruses. 

‘This is Simon Cheyneys,’ Puck began, and cleared his throat. 
‘Shipbuilder of Rye Port; burgess of the said town, and the only — ’ 

‘Oh, look! Look ye! That’s a knowing one,’ said the man. 

Cattiwow had fastened his team to the thin end of the log, and was 
moving them about with his whip till they stood at right angles to it, 
heading downhill. Then he grunted. The horses took the strain, beginning 
with Sailor next the log, like a tug-of-war team, and dropped almost to their 
knees. The log shifted a nail’s breadth in the clinging dirt, with the noise of 
a giant’s kiss. 

“You’re getting her!’ Simon Cheyneys slapped his knee. ‘Hing on! Hing 
on, lads, or she’ll master ye! Ah!’ 

Sailor’s left hind hoof had slipped on a heather-tuft. One of the men 
whipped off his sack apron and spread it down. They saw Sailor feel for it, 
and recover. Still the log hung, and the team grunted in despair. 

‘Hai!’ shouted Cattiwow, and brought his dreadful whip twice across 
Sailor’s loins with the crack of a shot-gun. The horse almost screamed as he 
pulled that extra last ounce which he did not know was in him. The thin end 
of the log left the dirt and rasped on dry gravel. The butt ground round like 
a buffalo in his wallow. Quick as an axe-cut, Lewknor snapped on his five 
horses, and sliding, trampling, jingling, and snorting, they had the whole 
thing out on the heather. 

‘Dat’s the very first time I’ve knowed you lay into Sailor — to hurt him,’ 
said Lewknor. 

‘It is,’ said Cattiwow, and passed his hand over the two wheals. ‘But I’d 
ha’ laid my own brother open at that pinch. Now we’ll twitch her down the 
hill a piece — she lies just about right — and get her home by the low road. 


My team’ do it, Bunny; you bring the tug along. Mind out!’ 

He spoke to the horses, who tightened the chains. The great log half 
rolled over, and slowly drew itself out of sight downhill, followed by the 
wood-gang and the timber-tug. In half a minute there was nothing to see but 
the deserted hollow of the torn-up dirt, the birch undergrowth still shaking, 
and the water draining back into the hoof-prints. 

“Ye heard him?’ Simon Cheyneys asked. ‘He cherished his horse, but 
he’d ha’ laid him open in that pinch.’ 

‘Not for his own advantage,’ said Puck quickly. “Twas only to shift the 
log.’ 

‘T reckon every man born of woman has his log to shift in the world — if 
so be you’re hintin’ at any o’ Frankie’s doings. He never hit beyond reason 
or without reason,’ said Simon. 

‘I never said a word against Frankie,’ Puck retorted, with a wink at the 
children. ‘An’ if I did, do it lie in your mouth to contest my say-so, seeing 
how you —’ 

‘Why don’t it lie in my mouth, seeing I was the first which knowed 
Frankie for all he was?’ The burly sack-clad man puffed down at cool little 
Puck. 

“Yes, and the first which set out to poison him — Frankie — on the high 
seas — ’ 

Simon’s angry face changed to a sheepish grin. He waggled his immense 
hands, but Puck stood off and laughed mercilessly. 

‘But let me tell you, Mus’ Robin,’he pleaded. 

‘Tve heard the tale. Tell the children here. Look, Dan! Look, Una!’ — - 
Puck’s straight brown finger levelled like an arrow. “There’s the only man 
that ever tried to poison Sir Francis Drake!’ 

‘Oh, Mus’ Robin! ‘Tidn’t fair. You’ve the ‘vantage of us all in your 
upbringin’s by hundreds o’ years. Stands to nature you know all the tales 
against every one.’ 

He turned his soft eyes so helplessly on Una that she cried, ‘Stop ragging 
him, Puck! You know he didn’t really.’ 

‘I do. But why are you so sure, little maid?’ ‘Because — because he 
doesn’t look like it,’ said Una stoutly. 

‘T thank you,’ said Simon to Una. ‘I — I was always trustable-like with 
children if you let me alone, you double handful o’ mischief.’ He pretended 
to heave up his axe on Puck; and then his shyness overtook him afresh. 

‘Where did you know Sir Francis Drake?’ said Dan, not liking being 
called a child. 


‘At Rye Port, to be sure,’ said Simon, and seeing Dan’s bewilderment, 
repeated it. 

“Yes, but look here,’said Dan. ‘““Drake he was a Devon man.” The song 
says SO.’ 

“And ruled the Devon seas, 
— if you don’t mind.’ 

Simon Cheyneys seemed to mind very much indeed, for he swelled in 
silence while Puck laughed. 

‘Hutt!’ he burst out at last, ‘I’ve heard that talk too. If you listen to them 
West Country folk, you’ll listen to a pack o’ lies. I believe Frankie was born 
somewhere out west among the Shires, but his father had to run for it when 
Frankie was a baby, because the neighbours was wishful to kill him, d’ye 
see? He run to Chatham, old Parson Drake did, an’ Frankie was brought up 
in a old hulks of a ship moored in the Medway river, same as it might ha’ 
been the Rother. Brought up at sea, you might say, before he could walk on 
land — nigh Chatham in Kent. And ain’t Kent back-door to Sussex? And 
don’t that make Frankie Sussex? O’ course it do. Devon man! Bah! Those 
West Country boats they’re always fishin’ in other folks’ water.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Dan. ‘I’m sorry. 

‘No call to be sorry. You’ve been misled. I met Frankie at Rye Port when 
my Uncle, that was the shipbuilder there, pushed me off his wharf-edge on 
to Frankie’s ship. Frankie had put in from Chatham with his rudder splutted, 
and a man’s arm — Moon’s that ‘ud be — broken at the tiller. “Take this 
boy aboard an’ drown him,” says my Uncle, “and Pll mend your rudder- 
piece for love.” 

‘What did your Uncle want you drowned for?’said Una. 

‘That was only his fashion of say-so, same as Mus’ Robin. I’d a 
foolishness in my head that ships could be builded out of iron. Yes — iron 
ships! I’d made me a liddle toy one of iron plates beat out thin — and she 
floated a wonder! But my Uncle, bein’ a burgess of Rye, and a shipbuilder, 
he ‘prenticed me to Frankie in the fetchin’ trade, to cure this foolishness.’ 

“What was the fetchin’ trade?’ Dan interrupted. 

‘Fetchin’ poor Flemishers and Dutchmen out o’ the Low Countries into 
England. The King o’ Spain, d’ye see, he was burnin’ ‘em in those parts, for 
to make ‘em Papishers, so Frankie he fetched ‘em away to our parts, and a 
risky trade it was. His master wouldn’t never touch it while he lived, but he 
left his ship to Frankie when he died, and Frankie turned her into this 
fetchin’ trade. Outrageous cruel hard work — on besom-black nights 
bulting back and forth off they Dutch roads with shoals on all sides, and 
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Una went on. ‘That’s what I was thinking 


having to hark out for the frish-frish-frish-like of a Spanish galliwopses’ 
Oars creepin’ up on ye. Frankie ‘ud have the tiller and Moon he’d peer forth 
at the bows, our lantern under his skirts, till the boat we was lookin’ for ‘ud 
blurt up out o’ the dark, and we’d lay hold and haul aboard whoever ‘twas 
— man, woman, or babe — an’ round we’d go again, the wind bewling like 
a kite in our riggin’s, and they’d drop into the hold and praise God for 
happy deliverance till they was all sick. 

‘T had nigh a year at it, an’ we must have fetched off — oh, a hundred 
pore folk, I reckon. Outrageous bold, too, Frankie growed to be. Outrageous 
cunnin’ he was. Once we was as near as nothin’ nipped by a tall ship off 
Tergoes Sands in a snowstorm. She had the wind of us, and spooned 
straight before it, shootin’ all bow guns. Frankie fled inshore smack for the 
beach, till he was atop of the first breakers. Then he hove his anchor out, 
which nigh tore our bows off, but it twitched us round end-for-end into the 
wind, d’ye see, an’ we clawed off them sands like a drunk man rubbin’ 
along a tavern bench. When we could see, the Spanisher was laid flat along 
in the breakers with the snows whitening on his wet belly. He thought he 
could go where Frankie went.’ 

“What happened to the crew?’ said Una. 

‘We didn’t stop,’ Simon answered. ‘There was a very liddle new baby in 
our hold, and the mother she wanted to get to some dry bed middlin’ quick. 
We runned into Dover, and said nothing.’ 

“Was Sir Francis Drake very much pleased?’ ‘Heart alive, maid, he’d no 
head to his name in those days. He was just a outrageous, valiant, crop- 
haired, tutt-mouthed boy, roarin’ up an’ down the narrer seas, with his beard 
not yet quilted out. He made a laughing-stock of everything all day, and 
he’d hold our lives in the bight of his arm all the besom-black night among 
they Dutch sands; and we’d ha’ jumped overside to behove him any one 
time, all of us.’ 

‘Then why did you try to poison him?’ Una asked wickedly, and Simon 
hung his head like a shy child. 

‘Oh, that was when he set me to make a pudden, for because our cook 
was hurted. I done my uttermost, but she all fetched adrift like in the bag, 
an’ the more I biled the bits of her, the less she favoured any fashion o’ 
pudden. Moon he chawed and chammed his piece, and Frankie chawed and 
chammed his’n, and — no words to it — he took me by the ear an’ walked 
me out over the bow-end, an’ him an’ Moon hove the pudden at me on the 
bowsprit gub by gub, something cruel hard!’ Simon rubbed his hairy cheek. 

““Nex’ time you bring me anything,” says Frankie, “you bring me 


cannon-shot an’ Pll know what I’m getting.” But as for poisonin’ — ’ He 
stopped, the children laughed so. 

‘Of course you didn’t,’ said Una. ‘Oh, Simon, we do like you!’ 

‘I was always likeable with children.’ His smile crinkled up through the 
hair round his eyes. ‘Simple Simon they used to call me through our yard 
gates.’ 

‘Did Sir Francis mock you?’ Dan asked. 

‘Ah, no. He was gentle-born. Laugh he did — he was always laughing — 
but not so as to hurt a feather. An’ I loved ‘en. I loved ‘en before England 
knew ‘en, or Queen Bess she broke his heart.’ 

‘But he hadn’t really done anything when you knew him, had he?’ Una 
insisted. ‘Armadas and those things, I mean.’ 

Simon pointed to the scars and scrapes left by Cattiwow’s great log. ‘You 
tell me that that good ship’s timber never done nothing against winds and 
weathers since her up-springing, and Pll confess ye that young Frankie 
never done nothing neither. Nothing? He adventured and suffered and made 
shift on they Dutch sands as much in any one month as ever he had 
occasion for to do in a half-year on the high seas afterwards. An’ what was 
his tools? A coaster boat — a liddle box o° walty plankin’ an’ some few 
fathom feeble rope held together an’ made able by him sole. He drawed our 
spirits up In our bodies same as a chimney-towel draws a fire. ‘Twas in 
him, and it comed out all times and shapes.’ ‘I wonder did he ever ‘magine 
what he was going to be? Tell himself stories about it?’ said Dan with a 
flush. 

‘IT expect so. We mostly do — even when we’re grown. But bein’ 
Frankie, he took good care to find out beforehand what his fortune might 
be. Had I rightly ought to tell ‘em this piece?’ Simon turned to Puck, who 
nodded. 

‘My Mother, she was just a fair woman, but my Aunt, her sister, she had 
gifts by inheritance laid up in her,’ Simon began. 

‘Oh, that’ ll never do,’ cried Puck, for the children stared blankly. ‘Do you 
remember what Robin promised to the Widow Whitgift so long as her blood 
and get lasted?’ [See ‘Dymchurch Flit in PUCK OF POOK’S HILL.] ‘Yes. 
There was always to be one of them that could see farther through a 
millstone than most,’ Dan answered promptly. 

‘Well, Simon’s Aunt’s mother,’ said Puck slowly, ‘married the Widow’s 
blind son on the Marsh, and Simon’s Aunt was the one chosen to see 
farthest through millstones. Do you understand?’ 

‘That was what I was gettin’ at,’ said Simon, ‘but you’re so desperate 


quick. My Aunt she knew what was comin’ to people. My Uncle being a 
burgess of Rye, he counted all such things odious, and my Aunt she 
couldn’t be got to practise her gifts hardly at all, because it hurted her head 
for a week after-wards; but when Frankie heard she had ‘em, he was all for 
nothin’ till she foretold on him — till she looked in his hand to tell his 
fortune, d’ye see? One time we was at Rye she come aboard with my other 
shirt and some apples, and he fair beazled the life out of her about it. 

““Oh, you’ll be twice wed, and die childless,” she says, and pushes his 
hand away. 

““That’s the woman’s part,” he says. “What’ll come to me-to me?” an’ he 
thrusts it back under her nose. 

““Gold — gold, past belief or counting,” she says. “Let go o’ me, lad.” 

““Sink the gold!” he says. “What’ll I do, mother?” He coaxed her like no 
woman could well withstand. I’ve seen him with ‘em — even when they 
were sea-sick. 

“If you will have it,” she says at last, “you shall have it. You’ll do a 
many things, and eating and drinking with a dead man beyond the world’s 
end will be the least of them. For you’!l open a road from the East unto the 
West, and back again, and you’ll bury your heart with your best friend by 
that road-side, and the road you open none shall shut so long as you’re let 
lie quiet in your grave.” 

[The old lady’s prophecy is in a fair way to come true, for now the 
Panama Canal is finished, one end of it opens into the very bay where Sir 
Francis Drake was buried. So ships are taken through the Canal, and the 
road round Cape Horn which Sir Francis opened is very little used. ] 

“And if I’m not?” he says. 

““Why, then,” she says, “Sim’s iron ships will be sailing on dry land. 
Now ha’ done with this foolishness. Where’s Sim’s shirt?” 

‘He couldn’t fetch no more out of her, and when we come up from the 
cabin, he stood mazed-like by the tiller, playing with a apple. ‘““My 
Sorrow!” says my Aunt; “d’ye see that? The great world lying in his hand, 
liddle and round like a apple.” 

“Why, ‘tis one you gived him,” I says. 

“To be sure,” she says. ““Tis just a apple,” and she went ashore with her 
hand to her head. It always hurted her to show her gifts. 

Him and me puzzled over that talk plenty. It sticked in his mind quite 
extravagant. The very next time we slipped out for some fetchin’ trade, we 
met Mus’ Stenning’s boat over by Calais sands; and he warned us that the 
Spanishers had shut down all their Dutch ports against us English, and their 


galliwopses was out picking up our boats like flies off hogs’ backs. Mus’ 
Stenning he runs for Shoreham, but Frankie held on a piece, knowin’ that 
Mus Stenning was jealous of our good trade. Over by Dunkirk a great gor- 
bellied Spanisher, with the Cross on his sails, came rampin’ at us. We left 
him. We left him all they bare seas to conquest in. 

“Looks like this road was going to be shut pretty soon,” says Frankie, 
humourin’ her at the tiller. “Pll have to open that other one your Aunt 
foretold of.” 

“The Spanisher’s crowdin’ down on us middlin’ quick,” I says. “No 
odds,” says Frankie, “he’ll have the inshore tide against him. Did your Aunt 
say I was to be quiet in my grave for ever?” 

“Till my iron ships sailed dry land,” I says. 

“That’s foolishness,” he says. “Who cares where Frankie Drake makes a 
hole in the water now or twenty years from now?” 

‘The Spanisher kept muckin’ on more and more canvas. I told him so. 

““He’s feelin’ the tide,” was all he says. “If he was among Tergoes Sands 
with this wind, we’d be picking his bones proper. I’d give my heart to have 
all their tall ships there some night before a north gale, and me to 
windward. There’d be gold in My hands then. Did your Aunt say she saw 
the world settin’ in my hand, Sim?” 

“Yes, but ‘twas a apple,” says I, and he laughed like he always did at 
me. “Do you ever feel minded to jump overside and be done with 
everything?” he asks after a while. 

“No. What water comes aboard is too wet as ‘tis,” I says. “The 
Spanisher’s going about.” 

“I told you,” says he, never looking back. “He’ll give us the Pope’s 
Blessing as he swings. Come down off that rail. There’s no knowin’ where 
stray shots may hit.” So I came down off the rail, and leaned against it, and 
the Spanisher he ruffled round in the wind, and his port-lids opened all red 
inside. 

““Now what’ll happen to my road if they don’t let me lie quiet in my 
grave?” he says. “Does your Aunt mean there’s two roads to be found and 
kept open — or what does she mean? I don’t like that talk about t’other 
road. D’you believe in your iron ships, Sim?” 

‘He knowed I did, so I only nodded, and he nodded back again. 
“Anybody but me ‘ud call you a fool, Sim,” he says. “Lie down. Here 
comes the Pope’s Blessing!” 

‘The Spanisher gave us his broadside as he went about. They all fell short 
except one that smack-smooth hit the rail behind my back, an’ I felt most 


won’ erful cold. 

“Be you hit anywhere to signify?” he says. “Come over to me.” 

“O Lord, Mus’ Drake,” I says, “my legs won’t move,” and that was the 
last I spoke for months.’ 

‘Why? What had happened?’ cried Dan and Una together. 

‘The rail had jarred me in here like.’ Simon reached behind him clumsily. 
‘From my shoulders down I didn’t act no shape. Frankie carried me 
piggyback to my Aunt’s house, and I lay bed-rid and tongue-tied while she 
rubbed me day and night, month in and month out. She had faith in rubbing 
with the hands. P’raps she put some of her gifts into it, too. Last of all, 
something loosed itself in my pore back, and lo! I was whole restored 
again, but kitten-feeble. 

““Where’s Frankie?” I says, thinking I’d been a longish while abed. 

““Down-wind amongst the Dons — months ago,” says my Aunt. 

““When can I go after ‘en?” I says. 

“Your duty’s to your town and trade now,” says she. “Your Uncle he 
died last Michaelmas and he’ve left you and me the yard. So no more iron 
ships, mind ye.” 

“What?” I says. “And you the only one that beleft in ‘em!” 

““Maybe I do still,” she says, “but I’m a woman before I’m a Whitgift, 
and wooden ships is what England needs us to build. I lay on ye to do so.” 

‘That’s why I’ve never teched iron since that day — not to build a toy 
ship of. I’ve never even drawed a draft of one for my pleasure of evenings.’ 
Simon smiled down on them all. ‘Whitgift blood is terrible resolute — on 
the she-side,’said Puck. 

‘Didn’t You ever see Sir Francis Drake again?’ Dan asked. 

‘With one thing and another, and my being made a burgess of Rye, I 
never clapped eyes on him for the next twenty years. Oh, I had the news of 
his mighty doings the world over. They was the very same bold, cunning 
shifts and passes he’d worked with beforetimes off they Dutch sands, but, 
naturally, folk took more note of them. When Queen Bess made him knight, 
he sent my Aunt a dried orange stuffed with spiceries to smell to. She cried 
outrageous on it. She blamed herself for her foretellings, having set him on 
his won’erful road; but I reckon he’d ha’ gone that way all withstanding. 
Curious how close she foretelled it! The world in his hand like an apple, an’ 
he burying his best friend, Mus’ Doughty — ’ 

‘Never mind for Mus’ Doughty,’ Puck interrupted. “Tell us where you 
met Sir Francis next.’ 

‘Oh, ha! That was the year I was made a burgess of Rye — the same year 


which King Philip sent his ships to take England without Frankie’s leave.’ 

‘The Armada!’ said Dan contentedly. ‘I was hoping that would come.’ 

‘I knowed Frankie would never let ‘em smell London smoke, but plenty 
good men in Rye was two-three minded about the upshot. ‘Twas the noise 
of the gun-fire tarrified us. The wind favoured it our way from off behind 
the Isle of Wight. It made a mutter like, which growed and growed, and by 
the end of a week women was shruckin’ in the streets. Then they come 
slidderin’ past Fairlight in a great smoky pat vambrished with red gun-fire, 
and our ships flyin’ forth and duckin’ in again. The smoke-pat sliddered 
over to the French shore, so I knowed Frankie was edgin’ the Spanishers 
toward they Dutch sands where he was master. I says to my Aunt, “The 
smoke’s thinnin’ out. I lay Frankie’s just about scrapin’ his hold for a few 
last rounds shot. ‘Tis time for me to go.” 

““Never in them clothes,” she says. “Do on the doublet I bought you to 
be made burgess in, and don’t you shame this day.” 

‘So I mucked it on, and my chain, and my stiffed Dutch breeches and all. 

“I be comin’, too,” she says from her chamber, and forth she come 
pavisandin’ like a peacock — stuff, ruff, stomacher and all. She was a 
notable woman.’ 

‘But how did you go? You haven’t told us,’ said Una. 

‘In my own ship — but half-share was my Aunt’s. In the ANTONY OF 
RYE, to be sure; and not empty-handed. I’d been loadin’ her for three days 
with the pick of our yard. We was ballasted on cannon-shot of all three 
sizes; and iron rods and straps for his carpenters; and a nice passel of clean 
three-inch oak planking and hide breech-ropes for his cannon, and gubs of 
good oakum, and bolts o°’ canvas, and all the sound rope in the yard. What 
else could I ha’ done? I knowed what he’d need most after a week’s such 
work. I’m a shipbuilder, little maid. 

‘We’d a fair slant o’ wind off Dungeness, and we crept on till it fell light 
airs and puffed out. The Spanishers was all in a huddle over by Calais, and 
our ships was strawed about mending ‘emselves like dogs lickin’ bites. 
Now and then a Spanisher would fire from a low port, and the ball ‘ud troll 
across the flat swells, but both sides was finished fightin’ for that tide. 

‘The first ship we foreslowed on, her breastworks was crushed in, an’ 
men was shorin’ ‘em up. She said nothing. The next was a black pinnace, 
his pumps clackin’ middling quick, and he said nothing. But the third, 
mending shot-holes, he spoke out plenty. I asked him where Mus’ Drake 
might be, and a shiny-suited man on the poop looked down into us, and saw 
what we carried. 


“Lay alongside you!” he says. “We’ll take that all.” 

“Tis for Mus’ Drake,” I says, keeping away lest his size should lee the 
wind out of my sails. 

“Hi! Ho! Hither! We’re Lord High Admiral of England! Come 
alongside, or we’ll hang ye,” he says. 

“Twas none of my affairs who he was if he wasn’t Frankie, and while he 
talked so hot I slipped behind a green-painted ship with her top-sides 
splintered. We was all in the middest of ‘em then. 

“Hi! Hoi!” the green ship says. “Come alongside, honest man, and PI 
buy your load. I’m Fenner that fought the seven Portugals — clean out of 
shot or bullets. Frankie knows me.” 

“Ay, but I don’t,” I says, and I slacked nothing. 

‘He was a masterpiece. Seein’ I was for goin’ on, he hails a Bridport hoy 
beyond us and shouts, “George! Oh, George! Wing that duck. He’s fat!” 
An’ true as we’re all here, that squatty Bridport boat rounds to acrost our 
bows, intendin’ to stop us by means o’ shooting. 

‘My Aunt looks over our rail. “George,” she says, “you finish with your 
enemies afore you begin on your friends.” 

‘Him that was laying the liddle swivel-gun at us sweeps off his hat an’ 
calls her Queen Bess, and asks if she was selling liquor to pore dry sailors. 
My Aunt answered him quite a piece. She was a notable woman. 

‘Then he come up — his long pennant trailing overside — his 
waistcloths and netting tore all to pieces where the Spanishers had grappled, 
and his sides black-smeared with their gun-blasts like candle-smoke in a 
bottle. We hooked on to a lower port and hung. 

““Oh, Mus’ Drake! Mus’ Drake!” I calls up. 

‘He stood on the great anchor cathead, his shirt open to the middle, and 
his face shining like the sun. 

““Why, Sim!” he says. Just like that — after twenty year! “Sim,” he says, 
“what brings you?” 

““Pudden,” I says, not knowing whether to laugh or cry. 

““You told me to bring cannon-shot next time, an’ I’ve brought ‘em.” 

‘He saw we had. He ripped out a fathom and a half o’ brimstone Spanish, 
and he swung down on our rail, and he kissed me before all his fine young 
captains. His men was swarming out of the lower ports ready to unload us. 
When he saw how I’d considered all his likely wants, he kissed me again. 

““Here’s a friend that sticketh closer than a brother!” he says. “Mistress,” 
he says to my Aunt, “all you foretold on me was true. I’ve opened that road 
from the East to the West, and I’ve buried my heart beside it.” 


“I know,” she says. “That’s why I be come.” 

““But ye never foretold this”; he points to both they great fleets. 

“This don’t seem to me to make much odds compared to what happens 
to aman,” she says. “Do it?” 

‘““Certain sure a man forgets to remember when he’s proper mucked up 
with work. Sim,” he says to me, “we must shift every living Spanisher 
round Dunkirk corner on to our Dutch sands before morning. The wind’ll 
come out of the North after this calm — same as it used — and then they’re 
our meat.” 

“Amen,” says I. “I’ve brought you what I could scutchel up of odds and 
ends. Be you hit anywhere to signify?” 

““Oh, our folk’ Il attend to all that when we’ve time,” he says. He turns to 
talk to my Aunt, while his men flew the stuff out of our hold. I think I saw 
old Moon amongst ‘em, but he was too busy to more than nod like. Yet the 
Spanishers was going to prayers with their bells and candles before we’d 
cleaned out the ANTONY. Twenty-two ton o° useful stuff I’d fetched him. 
“Now, Sim,” says my Aunt, “no more devouring of Mus’ Drake’s time. 
He’s sending us home in the Bridport hoy. I want to speak to them young 
springalds again.” 

““But here’s our ship all ready and swept,” I says. 

““Swep’ an’ garnished,” says Frankie. “I’m going to fill her with devils in 
the likeness o° pitch and sulphur. We must shift the Dons round Dunkirk 
comer, and if shot can’t do it, we’ll send down fireships.” 

“Tve given him my share of the ANTONY,” says my Aunt. “What do 
you reckon to do about yours?” 

““She offered it,” said Frankie, laughing. 

““She wouldn’t have if Pd overheard her,” I says; “because I’d have 
offered my share first.” Then I told him how the ANTONY’s sails was best 
trimmed to drive before the wind, and seeing he was full of occupations we 
went acrost to that Bridport hoy, and left him. 

‘But Frankie was gentle-born, d’ye see, and that sort they never overlook 
any folks’ dues. 

“When the hoy passed under his stern, he stood bare-headed on the poop 
same as if my Aunt had been his Queen, and his musicianers played “Mary 
Ambree” on their silver trumpets quite a long while. Heart alive, little maid! 
I never meaned to make you look sorrowful! 

‘Bunny Lewknor in his sackcloth petticoats burst through the birch scrub 
wiping his forehead. 

‘We’ ve got the stick to rights now! She’ve been a whole hatful o’ trouble. 


You come an’ ride her home, Mus’ Dan and Miss Una!’ 

‘They found the proud wood-gang at the foot of the slope, with the log 
double-chained on the tug. 

‘Cattiwow, what are you going to do with it?’said Dan, as they straddled 
the thin part. 

‘She’s going down to Rye to make a keel for a Lowestoft fishin’-boat, 
I’ve heard. Hold tight!’ 

‘Cattiwow cracked his whip, and the great log dipped and tilted, and 
leaned and dipped again, exactly like a stately ship upon the high seas. 


Frankie’s Trade 
Old Horn to All Atlantic said: 
(A-hay O! To me O!) 
‘Now where did Frankie learn his trade? 
For he ran me down with a three-reef mains’le.’ 
(All round the Horn!) 


Atlantic answered: ‘Not from me! 

You’d better ask the cold North Sea, 

For he ran me down under all plain canvas.’ 
(All round the Horn!) 


The North Sea answered: ‘He’s my man, 
For he came to me when he began — 
Frankie Drake in an open coaster. 

(All round the Sands!) 


‘T caught him young and I used him sore, 
So you never shall startle Frankie more, 
Without capsizing Earth and her waters. 
(All round the Sands!) 


‘I did not favour him at all, 

I made him pull and I made him haul — 
And stand his trick with the common sailors. 
(All round the Sands!) 


‘T froze him stiff and I fogged him blind, 
And kicked him home with his road to find 


By what he could see of a three-day snow-storm. 
(All round the Sands!) 


‘I learned him his trade o’ winter nights, 
‘Twixt Mardyk Fort and Dunkirk lights 
On a five-knot tide with the forts a-firing. 
(All round the Sands!) 


‘Before his beard began to shoot, 

I showed him the length of the Spaniard’s foot — 
And I reckon he clapped the boot on it later. 

(All round the Sands!) 

‘Tf there’s a risk which you can make 

That’s worse than he was used to take 

Nigh every week in the way of his business; 

(All round the Sands!) 


‘Tf there’s a trick that you can try 
Which he hasn’t met in time gone by, 
Not once or twice, but ten times over; 
(All round the Sands!) 


‘If you can teach him aught that’s new, 
(A-hay O! To me O!) 
I'll give you Bruges and Niewport too, 
And the ten tall churches that stand between ‘em.’ 
Storm along, my gallant Captains! 
(All round the Horn!) 


THE TREE OF JUSTICE 


The Ballad of Minepit Shaw 
About the time that taverns shut 
And men can buy no beer, 
Two lads went up by the keepers’ hut 
To steal Lord Pelham’s deer. 


Night and the liquor was in their heads — 
They laughed and talked no bounds, 
Till they waked the keepers on their beds, 
And the keepers loosed the hounds. 


They had killed a hart, they had killed a hind, 
Ready to carry away, 

When they heard a whimper down the wind 
And they heard a bloodhound bay. 


They took and ran across the fern, 
Their crossbows in their hand, 

Till they met a man with a green lantern 
That called and bade ‘em stand. 


‘What are you doing, O Flesh and Blood, 
And what’s your foolish will, 

That you must break into Minepit Wood 
And wake the Folk of the Hill?’ 


‘Oh, we’ve broke into Lord Pelham’s park, 
And killed Lord Pelham’s deer, 

And if ever you heard a little dog bark 
You’ ll know why we come here!’ 


“We ask you let us go our way, 
As fast as we can flee, 

For if ever you heard a bloodhound bay, 
You’ ll know how pressed we be.’ 


‘Oh, lay your crossbows on the bank 
And drop the knife from your hand, 

And though the hounds are at your flank 
Pll save you where you stand!’ 

They laid their crossbows on the bank, 
They threw their knives in the wood, 

And the ground before them opened and sank 
And saved ‘em where they stood. 

‘Oh, what’s the roaring in our ears 
That strikes us well-nigh dumb?’ 

‘Oh, that is just how things appears 
According as they come.’ 


“What are the stars before our eyes 
That strike us well-nigh blind?’ 

‘Oh, that is just how things arise 
According as you find.’ 


‘And why’s our bed so hard to the bones 
Excepting where it’s cold?’ 

‘Oh, that’s because it is precious stones 
Excepting where ‘tis gold. 


‘Think it over as you stand 
For I tell you without fail, 

If you haven’t got into Fairyland 
You’re not in Lewes Gaol.’ 


All night long they thought of it, 
And, come the dawn, they saw 

They’d tumbled into a great old pit, 
At the bottom of Minepit Shaw. 


And the keepers’ hound had followed ‘em close 
And broke her neck in the fall; 

So they picked up their knives and their cross-bows 
And buried the dog. That’s all. 


But whether the man was a poacher too 


Or a Pharisee so bold — 
I reckon there’s more things told than are true, 
And more things true than are told. 


The Tree of Justice 

It was a warm, dark winter day with the Sou’-West wind singing through 
Dallington Forest, and the woods below the Beacon. The children set out 
after dinner to find old Hobden, who had a three months’ job in the Rough 
at the back of Pound’s Wood. He had promised to get them a dormouse in 
its nest. The bright leaf Still clung to the beech coppice; the long chestnut 
leaves lay orange on the ground, and the rides were speckled with scarlet- 
lipped sprouting acorns. They worked their way by their own short cuts to 
the edge of Pound’s Wood, and heard a horse’s feet just as they came to the 
beech where Ridley the keeper hangs up the vermin. The poor little fluffy 
bodies dangled from the branches — some perfectly good, but most of them 
dried to twisted strips. 

‘Three more owls,’ said Dan, counting. ‘Two stoats, four jays, and a 
kestrel. That’s ten since last week. Ridley’s a beast.’ 

‘In my time this sort of tree bore heavier fruit.’ Sir Richard Dalyngridge 
reined up his grey horse, Swallow, in the ride behind them. [This is the 
Norman knight they met the year before in PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. See 
“Young Men at the Manor,’ “The Knights of the Joyous Venture,’ and ‘Old 
Men at Pevensey,’ in that book.] ‘What play do you make?’he asked. 

‘Nothing, Sir. We’re looking for old Hobden,’Dan replied.’ He promised 
to get us a sleeper.’ 

‘Sleeper? A DORMEUSE, do you say?’ 

“Yes, a dormouse, Sir.’ ‘I understand. I passed a woodman on the low 
grounds. Come!’ He wheeled up the ride again, and pointed through an 
opening to the patch of beech-stubs, chestnut, hazel, and birch that old 
Hobden would turn into firewood, hop-poles, pea-boughs, and house- 
faggots before spring. The old man was as busy as a beaver. 

Something laughed beneath a thorn, and Puck stole out, his finger on his 
lip. 

‘Look!’ he whispered. ‘Along between the spindle-trees. Ridley has been 
there this half-hour.’ 

The children followed his point, and saw Ridley the keeper in an old dry 
ditch, watching Hobden as a cat watches a mouse. 

‘Huhh!’ cried Una. ‘Hobden always ‘tends to his wires before breakfast. 


He puts his rabbits into the faggots he’s allowed to take home. He’ll tell us 
about ‘em tomorrow.’ 

“We had the same breed in my day,’ Sir Richard replied, and moved off 
quietly, Puck at his bridle, the children on either side between the close- 
trimmed beech stuff. 

‘What did you do to them?’ said Dan, as they repassed Ridley’s terrible 
tree. 

‘That!’ Sir Richard jerked his head toward the dangling owls. 

‘Not he!’ said Puck. ‘There was never enough brute Norman in you to 
hang a man for taking a buck.’ 

‘I — I cannot abide to hear their widows screech. But why am I on 
horseback while you are afoot?’ He dismounted lightly, tapped Swallow on 
the chest, so that the wise thing backed instead of turning in the narrow 
ride, and put himself at the head of the little procession. He walked as 
though all the woods belonged to him. ‘I have often told my friends,’ he 
went on, ‘that Red William the King was not the only Norman found dead 
in a forest while he hunted.’ 

‘D’you mean William Rufus?’said Dan. 

“Yes,” said Puck, kicking a clump of red toad-stools off a dead log. 

‘For example, there was a knight new from Normandy,’ Sir Richard went 
on, ‘to whom Henry our King granted a manor in Kent near by. He chose to 
hang his forester’s son the day before a deer-hunt that he gave to pleasure 
the King.’ 

‘Now when would that be?’ said Puck, and scratched an ear thoughtfully. 

‘The summer of the year King Henry broke his brother Robert of 
Normandy at Tenchebrai fight. Our ships were even then at Pevensey 
loading for the war.’ 

“What happened to the knight?’ Dan asked. 

‘They found him pinned to an ash, three arrows through his leather coat. 
I should have worn mail that day.’ 

‘And did you see him all bloody?’ Dan continued. 

‘Nay, I was with De Aquila at Pevensey, counting horseshoes, and arrow- 
sheaves, and ale-barrels into the holds of the ships. The army only waited 
for our King to lead them against Robert in Normandy, but he sent word to 
De Aquila that he would hunt with him here before he set out for France.’ 

‘Why did the King want to hunt so particularly?’ Una demanded. 

‘If he had gone straight to France after the Kentish knight was killed, 
men would have said he feared being slain like the knight. It was his duty to 
show himself debonair to his English people as it was De Aquila’s duty to 


see that he took no harm while he did it, But it was a great burden! De 
Aquila, Hugh, and I ceased work on the ships, and scoured all the Honour 
of the Eagle — all De Aquila’s lands — to make a fit, and, above all, a safe 
sport for our King. Look!’ 

The ride twisted, and came out on the top of Pound’s Hill Wood. Sir 
Richard pointed to the swells of beautiful, dappled Dallington, that showed 
like a woodcock’s breast up the valley. ‘Ye know the forest?’ said he. 

“You ought to see the bluebells there in Spring!’ said Una. ‘I have seen,’ 
said Sir Richard, gazing, and stretched out his hand. ‘Hugh’s work and 
mine was first to move the deer gently from all parts into Dallington 
yonder, and there to hold them till the King came. Next, we must choose 
some three hundred beaters to drive the deer to the stands within bowshot 
of the King. Here was our trouble! In the mellay of a deer-drive a Saxon 
peasant and a Norman King may come over-close to each other. The 
conquered do not love their conquerors all at once. So we needed sure men, 
for whom their village or kindred would answer in life, cattle, and land if 
any harm come to the King. Ye see?’ 

‘If one of the beaters shot the King,’ said Puck, ‘Sir Richard wanted to be 
able to punish that man’s village. Then the village would take care to send a 
good man.’ 

‘So! So it was. But, lest our work should be too easy, the King had done 
such a dread justice over at Salehurst, for the killing of the Kentish knight 
(twenty-six men he hanged, as I heard), that our folk were half mad with 
fear before we began. It is easier to dig out a badger gone to earth than a 
Saxon gone dumb-sullen. And atop of their misery the old rumour waked 
that Harold the Saxon was alive and would bring them deliverance from us 
Normans. This has happened every autumn since Santlache fight.’ 

‘But King Harold was killed at Hastings, ’said Una. 

‘So it was said, and so it was believed by us Normans, but our Saxons 
always believed he would come again. That rumour did not make our work 
any more easy.’ 

Sir Richard strode on down the far slope of the wood, where the trees 
thin out. It was fascinating to watch how he managed his long spurs among 
the lumps of blackened ling. 

‘But we did it!’ he said. ‘After all, a woman is as good as a man to beat 
the woods, and the mere word that deer are afoot makes cripples and crones 
young again. De Aquila laughed when Hugh told him over the list of 
beaters. Half were women; and many of the rest were clerks — Saxon and 
Norman priests. 


‘Hugh and I had not time to laugh for eight days, till De Aquila, as Lord 
of Pevensey, met our King and led him to the first shooting-stand — by the 
Mill on the edge of the forest. Hugh and I — it was no work for hot heads 
or heavy hands — lay with our beaters on the skirts of Dallington to watch 
both them and the deer. When De Aquila’s great horn blew we went 
forward, a line half a league long. Oh, to see the fat clerks, their gowns 
tucked up, puffing and roaring, and the sober millers dusting the under- 
growth with their staves; and, like as not, between them a Saxon wench, 
hand in hand with her man, shrilling like a kite as she ran, and leaping high 
through the fern, all for joy of the sport.’ ‘Ah! How! Ah! How! How-ah! 
Sa-how-ah!’ Puck bellowed without warning, and Swallow bounded 
forward, ears cocked, and nostrils cracking. 

‘Hal-lal-lal-lal-la-hai-ie!’ Sir Richard answered in a high clear shout. 

The two voices joined in swooping circles of sound, and a heron rose out 
of a red osier-bed below them, circling as though he kept time to the outcry. 
Swallow quivered and swished his glorious tail. They stopped together on 
the same note. 

A hoarse shout answered them across the bare woods. 

‘That’s old Hobden,’said Una. 

‘Small blame to him. It is in his blood,’ said Puck. ‘Did your beaters cry 
so, Sir Richard?’ 

‘My faith, they forgot all else. (Steady, Swallow, steady!) They forgot 
where the King and his people waited to shoot. They followed the deer to 
the very edge of the open till the first flight of wild arrows from the stands 
flew fair over them. 

‘T cried, “‘Ware shot! ‘Ware shot!” and a knot of young knights new from 
Normandy, that had strayed away from the Grand Stand, turned about, and 
in mere sport loosed off at our line shouting: “‘Ware Santlache arrows! 
‘Ware Santlache arrows!” A jest, I grant you, but too sharp. One of our 
beaters answered in Saxon: “‘Ware New Forest arrows! ‘Ware Red 
William’s arrow!” so I judged it time to end the jests, and when the boys 
saw my old mail gown (for, to shoot with strangers I count the same as 
war), they ceased shooting. So that was smoothed over, and we gave our 
beaters ale to wash down their anger. They were excusable! We — they had 
sweated to show our guests good sport, and our reward was a flight of 
hunting-arrows which no man loves, and worse, a churl’s jibe over hard- 
fought, fair-lost Hastings fight. So, before the next beat, Hugh and I 
assembled and called the beaters over by name, to steady them. The greater 
part we knew, but among the Netherfield men I saw an old, old man, in the 


dress of a pilgrim. 

‘The Clerk of Netherfield said he was well known by repute for twenty 
years as a witless man that journeyed without rest to all the shrines of 
England. The old man sits, Saxon fashion, head between fists. We Normans 
rest the chin on the left palm. ‘“Who answers for him?” said I. “If he fails in 
his duty, who will pay his fine?” 

“Who will pay my fine?” the pilgrim said. “I have asked that of all the 
Saints in England these forty years, less three months and nine days! They 
have not answered!” When he lifted his thin face I saw he was one-eyed, 
and frail as a rush. ““Nay, but, Father,” I said, “to whom hast thou 
commended thyself-?” He shook his head, so I spoke in Saxon: “Whose 
man art thou?” 

““T think I have a writing from Rahere, the King’s jester,” said he after a 
while. “I am, as I suppose, Rahere’s man.” 

‘He pulled a writing from his scrip, and Hugh, coming up, read it. 

‘It set out that the pilgrim was Rahere’s man, and that Rahere was the 
King’s jester. There was Latin writ at the back. 

““What a plague conjuration’s here?” said Hugh, turning it over. “Pum- 
quum-sum oc-occ. Magic?” 

“Black Magic,” said the Clerk of Netherfield (he had been a monk at 
Battle). “They say Rahere is more of a priest than a fool and more of a 
wizard than either. Here’s Rahere’s name writ, and there’s Rahere’s red 
cockscomb mark drawn below for such as cannot read.” He looked slyly at 
me. 

““Then read it,” said I, “and show thy learning.” He was a vain little man, 
and he gave it us after much mouthing. 

“The charm, which I think is from Virgilius the Sorcerer, says: ‘When 
thou art once dead, and Minos’ (which is a heathen judge) ‘has doomed 
thee, neither cunning, nor speechcraft, nor good works will restore thee!’ A 
terrible thing! It denies any mercy to a man’s soul!” 

“Does it serve?” said the pilgrim, plucking at Hugh’s cloak. “Oh, man of 
the King’s blood, does it cover me?” 

‘Hugh was of Earl Godwin’s blood, and all Sussex knew it, though no 
Saxon dared call him kingly in a Norman’s hearing. There can be but one 
King. 

““Tt serves,” said Hugh. “But the day will be long and hot. Better rest 
here. We go forward now.” 

“No, I will keep with thee, my kinsman,” he answered like a child. He 
was indeed childish through great age. 


‘The line had not moved a bowshot when De Aquila’s great horn blew 
for a halt, and soon young Fulke — our false Fulke’s son — yes, the imp 
that lit the straw in Pevensey Castle [See ‘Old Men at Pevensey’ in PUCK 
OF POOK’S HILL.] — came thundering up a woodway. 

“Uncle,” said he (though he was a man grown, he called me Uncle), 
“those young Norman fools who shot at you this morn are saying that your 
beaters cried treason against the King. It has come to Harry’s long ears, and 
he bids you give account of it. There are heavy fines in his eye, but I am 
with you to the hilt, Uncle!” ‘When the boy had fled back, Hugh said to me: 
“It was Rahere’s witless man that cried, “Ware Red William’s arrow!’ I 
heard him, and so did the Clerk of Netherfield.” 

“Then Rahere must answer to the King for his man,” said I. “Keep him 
by you till I send,” and I hastened down. 

‘The King was with De Aquila in the Grand Stand above Welansford 
down in the valley yonder. His Court — knights and dames — lay glittering 
on the edge of the glade. I made my homage, and Henry took it coldly. 
“How came your beaters to shout threats against me?” said he. 

“The tale has grown,” I answered. “One old witless man cried out, 
“Ware Red William’s arrow,’ when the young knights shot at our line. We 
had two beaters hit.” 

“I will do justice on that man,” he answered. “Who is his master?” 

““He’s Rahere’s man,” said I. 

““Rahere’s?” said Henry. “Has my fool a fool?” 

‘T heard the bells jingle at the back of the stand, and a red leg waved over 
it; then a black one. So, very slowly, Rahere the King’s jester straddled the 
edge of the planks, and looked down on us, rubbing his chin. Loose-knit, 
with cropped hair, and a sad priest’s face, under his cockscomb cap, that he 
could twist like a strip of wet leather. His eyes were hollow-set. 

““Nay, nay, Brother,” said he. “If I suffer you to keep your fool, you must 
e’en suffer me to keep mine.” 

‘This he delivered slowly into the King’s angry face! My faith, a King’s 
jester must be bolder than lions! 

“Now we will judge the matter,” said Rahere. “Let these two brave 
knights go hang my fool because he warned King Henry against running 
after Saxon deer through woods full of Saxons. ‘Faith, Brother, if thy 
Brother, Red William, now among the Saints as we hope, had been timely 
warned against a certain arrow in New Forest, one fool of us four would not 
be crowned fool of England this morning. Therefore, hang the fool’s fool, 
knights!” ‘Mark the fool’s cunning! Rahere had himself given us order to 


hang the man. No King dare confirm a fool’s command to such a great 
baron as De Aquila; and the helpless King knew it. 

“What? No hanging?” said Rahere, after a silence. “A? God’s Gracious 
Name, kill something, then! Go forward with the hunt!” 

‘He splits his face ear to ear in a yawn like a fish-pond. “Henry,” says he, 
“the next time I sleep, do not pester me with thy fooleries.” Then he throws 
himself out of sight behind the back of the stand. 

‘I have seen courage with mirth in De Aquila and Hugh, but stark mad 
courage of Rahere’s sort I had never even guessed at.’ 

‘What did the King say?’ cried Dan. 

‘He had opened his mouth to speak, when young Fulke, who had come 
into the stand with us, laughed, and, boy-like, once begun, could not check 
himself. He kneeled on the instant for pardon, but fell sideways, crying: 
“His legs! Oh, his long, waving red legs as he went backward!” 

‘Like a storm breaking, our grave King laughed, — stamped and reeled 
with laughter till the stand shook. So, like a storm, this strange thing 
passed! 

‘He wiped his eyes, and signed to De Aquila to let the drive come on. 

‘When the deer broke, we were pleased that the King shot from the 
shelter of the stand, and did not ride out after the hurt beasts as Red William 
would have done. Most vilely his knights and barons shot! 

‘De Aquila kept me beside him, and I saw no more of Hugh till evening. 
We two had a little hut of boughs by the camp, where I went to wash me 
before the great supper, and in the dusk I heard Hugh on the couch. 

““Wearied, Hugh?” said I. 

“A little,” he says. “I have driven Saxon deer all day for a Norman King, 
and there is enough of Earl Godwin’s blood left in me to sicken at the work. 
Wait awhile with the torch.” 

‘I waited then, and I thought I heard him sob.’ 

‘Poor Hugh! Was he so tired?’ said Una. ‘Hobden says beating is hard 
work sometimes.’ 

‘T think this tale is getting like the woods,’ said Dan, ‘darker and twistier 
every minute.’ Sir Richard had walked as he talked, and though the children 
thought they knew the woods well enough, they felt a little lost. 

‘A dark tale enough,’ says Sir Richard, ‘but the end was not all black. 
When we had washed, we went to wait on the King at meat in the great 
pavilion. Just before the trumpets blew for the Entry — all the guests 
upstanding — long Rahere comes posturing up to Hugh, and strikes him 
with his bauble-bladder. 


““Here’s a heavy heart for a joyous meal!” he says. “But each man must 
have his black hour or where would be the merit of laughing? Take a fool’s 
advice, and sit it out with my man. Pll make a jest to excuse you to the 
King if he remember to ask for you. That’s more than I would do for 
Archbishop Anselm.” 

‘Hugh looked at him heavy-eyed. “Rahere?” said he. “The King’s jester? 
Oh, Saints, what punishment for my King!” and smites his hands together. 
““Go — go fight it out in the dark,” says Rahere, “and thy Saxon Saints 
reward thee for thy pity to my fool.” He pushed him from the pavilion, and 
Hugh lurched away like one drunk.’ 

‘But why?’ said Una. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘Ah, why indeed? Live you long enough, maiden, and you shall know the 
meaning of many whys.’ Sir Richard smiled. ‘I wondered too, but it was my 
duty to wait on the King at the High Table in all that glitter and stir. 

‘He spoke me his thanks for the sport I had helped show him, and he had 
learned from De Aquila enough of my folk and my castle in Normandy to 
graciously feign that he knew and had loved my brother there. (This, also, is 
part of a king’s work.) Many great men sat at the High Table — chosen by 
the King for their wits, not for their birth. I have forgotten their names, and 
their faces I only saw that one night. But’ — Sir Richard turned in his stride 
— ’but Rahere, flaming in black and scarlet among our guests, the hollow 
of his dark cheek flushed with wine — long, laughing Rahere, and the 
stricken sadness of his face when he was not twisting it about — Rahere I 
shall never forget. 

‘At the King’s outgoing De Aquila bade me follow him, with his great 
bishops and two great barons, to the little pavilion. We had devised jugglers 
and dances for the Court’s sport; but Henry loved to talk gravely to grave 
men, and De Aquila had told him of my travels to the world’s end. We had 
a fire of apple-wood, sweet as incense, — and the curtains at the door being 
looped up, we could hear the music and see the lights shining on mail and 
dresses. 

‘Rahere lay behind the King’s chair. The questions he darted forth at me 
were as shrewd as the flames. I was telling of our fight with the apes, as ye 
called them, at the world’s end. [See ‘The Knights of the Joyous Venture’ in 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL.] “But where is the Saxon knight that went with 
you?” said Henry. “He must confirm these miracles.” 

“He is busy,” said Rahere, “confirming a new miracle.” 

“Enough miracles for today,” said the King. “Rahere, you have saved 
your long neck. Fetch the Saxon knight.” 


“Pest on it,” said Rahere. “Who would be a King’s jester? Pll bring him, 
Brother, if you’ll see that none of your home-brewed bishops taste my wine 
while I am away.” So he jingled forth between the men-at-arms at the door. 

‘Henry had made many bishops in England without the Pope’s leave. I 
know not the rights of the matter, but only Rahere dared jest about it. We 
waited on the King’s next word. 

““T think Rahere is jealous of you,” said he, smiling, to Nigel of Ely. He 
was one bishop; and William of Exeter, the other — Wal-wist the Saxons 
called him — laughed long. “Rahere is a priest at heart. Shall I make him a 
bishop, De Aquila?” says the King. 

“There might be worse,” said our Lord of Pevensey. “Rahere would 
never do what Anselm has done.” 

‘This Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, had gone off raging to the Pope 
at Rome, because Henry would make bishops without his leave either. I 
knew not the rights of it, but De Aquila did, and the King laughed. 

“Anselm means no harm. He should have been a monk, not a bishop,” 
said the King. “I’ll never quarrel with Anselm or his Pope till they quarrel 
with my England. If we can keep the King’s peace till my son comes to 
rule, no man will lightly quarrel with our England.” 

“Amen,” said De Aquila. “But the King’s peace ends when the King 
dies.” 

‘That is true. The King’s peace dies with the King. The custom then is 
that all laws are outlaw, and men do what they will till the new King is 
chosen. 

“I will amend that,” said the King hotly. “I will have it so that though 
King, son, and grandson were all slain in one day, still the King’s peace 
should hold over all England! What is a man that his mere death must 
upheave a people? We must have the Law.” 

“Truth,” said William of Exeter; but that he would have said to any word 
of the King. 

‘The two great barons behind said nothing. This teaching was clean 
against their stomachs, for when the King’s peace ends, the great barons go 
to war and increase their lands. At that instant we heard Rahere’s voice 
returning, in a scurril Saxon rhyme against William of Exeter: 

““Well wist Wal-wist where lay his fortune 
When that he fawned on the King for his crozier,” 

and amid our laughter he burst in, with one arm round Hugh, and one 
round the old pilgrim of Netherfield. 

“Here is your knight, Brother,” said he, “and for the better disport of the 


company, here is my fool. Hold up, Saxon Samson, the gates of Gaza are 
clean carried away!” 

‘Hugh broke loose, white and sick, and staggered to my side; the old man 
blinked upon the company. 

‘We looked at the King, but he smiled. 

““Rahere promised he would show me some sport after supper to cover 
his morning’s offence,” said he to De Aquila. “So this is thy man, Rahere?” 

“Even so,” said Rahere. “My man he has been, and my protection he has 
taken, ever since I found him under the gallows at Stamford Bridge telling 
the kites atop of it that he was — Harold of England!” 

‘There was a great silence upon these last strange words, and Hugh hid 
his face on my shoulder, woman-fashion. 

““Tt is most cruel true,” he whispered to me. “The old man proved it to 
me at the beat after you left, and again in our hut even now. It is Harold, my 
King!” 

‘De Aquila crept forward. He walked about the man and swallowed. 

““Bones of the Saints!” said he, staring. 

““Many a stray shot goes too well home,” said Rahere. 

‘The old man flinched as at an arrow. “Why do you hurt me still?” he 
said in Saxon. “It was on some bones of some Saints that I promised I 
would give my England to the Great Duke.” He turns on us all crying, 
shrilly: “Thanes, he had caught me at Rouen — a lifetime ago. If I had not 
promised, I should have lain there all my life. What else could I have done? 
I have lain in a strait prison all my life none the less. There is no need to 
throw stones at me.” He guarded his face with his arms, and shivered. 
“Now his madness will strike him down,” said Rahere. “Cast out the evil 
spirit, one of you new bishops.” 

‘Said William of Exeter: “Harold was slain at Santlache fight. All the 
world knows it.” 

“I think this man must have forgotten,” said Rahere. “Be comforted, 
Father. Thou wast well slain at Hastings forty years gone, less three months 
and nine days. Tell the King.” 

‘The man uncovered his face. “I thought they would stone me,” he said. 
“T did not know I spoke before a King.” He came to his full towering height 
— no mean man, but frail beyond belief. 

‘The King turned to the tables, and held him out his own cup of wine. 
The old man drank, and beckoned behind him, and, before all the Normans, 
my Hugh bore away the empty cup, Saxon-fashion, upon the knee. 

“Tt is Harold!” said De Aquila. “His own stiff-necked blood kneels to 


serve him. 

“Be it so,” said Henry. “Sit, then, thou that hast been Harold of England.” 

‘The madman sat, and hard, dark Henry looked at him between half-shut 
eyes. We others stared like oxen, all but De Aquila, who watched Rahere as 
I have seen him watch a far sail on the sea. 

‘The wine and the warmth cast the old man into a dream. His white head 
bowed; his hands hung. His eye indeed was opened, but the mind was shut. 
When he stretched his feet, they were scurfed and road-cut like a slave’s. 

“Ah, Rahere,” cried Hugh, “why hast thou shown him thus? Better have 
let him die than shame him — and me!” 

“Shame thee?” said the King. “Would any baron of mine kneel to me if I 
were witless, discrowned, and alone, and Harold had my throne?” 

“No,” said Rahere. “I am the sole fool that might do it, Brother, unless” 
— he pointed at De Aquila, whom he had only met that day — ”yonder 
tough Norman crab kept me company. But, Sir Hugh, I did not mean to 
shame him. He hath been somewhat punished through, maybe, little fault of 
his own.” 

“Yet he lied to my Father, the Conqueror,” said the King, and the old 
man flinched in his sleep. 

““Maybe,” said Rahere, “but thy Brother Robert, whose throat we 
purpose soon to slit with our own hands — ” 

“Hutt!” said the King, laughing. “PlU keep Robert at my table for a life’s 
guest when I catch him. Robert means no harm. It is all his cursed barons.” 

““None the less,” said Rahere, “Robert may say that thou hast not always 
spoken the stark truth to him about England. I should not hang too many 
men on that bough, Brother.” ‘“And it is certain,” said Hugh, “that” — he 
pointed to the old man — ”Harold was forced to make his promise to the 
Great Duke.” 

“Very strongly, forced,” said De Aquila. He had never any pride in the 
Duke William’s dealings with Harold before Hastings. Yet, as he said, one 
cannot build a house all of straight sticks. 

““No matter how he was forced,” said Henry, “England was promised to 
my Father William by Edward the Confessor. Is it not so?” William of 
Exeter nodded. “Harold confirmed that promise to my Father on the bones 
of the Saints. Afterwards he broke his oath and would have taken England 
by the strong hand.” 

“Oh! La! La!” Rahere rolled up his eyes like a girl. “That ever England 
should be taken by the strong hand!” 

‘Seeing that Red William and Henry after him had each in just that 


fashion snatched England from Robert of Normandy, we others knew not 
where to look. But De Aquila saved us quickly. 

“Promise kept or promise broken,” he said, “Harold came near enough 
to breaking us Normans at Santlache.” 

““Was it so close a fight, then?” said Henry. 

“A hair would have turned it either way,” De Aquila answered. “His 
house-carles stood like rocks against rain. Where wast thou, Hugh, in it?” 

“Among Godwin’s folk beneath the Golden Dragon till your front gave 
back, and we broke our ranks to follow,” said Hugh. 

“But I bade you stand! I bade you stand! I knew it was all a deceit!” 
Harold had waked, and leaned forward as one crying from the grave. 

“Ah, now we see how the traitor himself was betrayed!” said William of 
Exeter, and looked for a smile from the King. 

““T made thee Bishop to preach at my bidding,” said Henry; and turning 
to Harold, “Tell us here how thy people fought us?” said he. “Their sons 
serve me now against my Brother Robert!” 

‘The old man shook his head cunningly. “Na — Na — Na!” he cried. “I 
know better. Every time I tell my tale men stone me. But, Thanes, I will tell 
you a greater thing. Listen!” He told us how many paces it was from some 
Saxon Saint’s shrine to another shrine, and how many more back to the 
Abbey of the Battle. 

“Ay,” said he. “I have trodden it too often to be out even ten paces. I 
move very swiftly. Harold of Norway knows that, and so does Tostig my 
brother. They lie at ease at Stamford Bridge, and from Stamford Bridge to 
the Battle Abbey it is — ” he muttered over many numbers and forgot us. 

“Ay,” said De Aquila, all in a muse. “That man broke Harold of Norway 
at Stamford Bridge, and came near to breaking us at Santlache — all within 
one month.” 

“But how did he come alive from Santlache fight?” asked the King. 
“Ask him! Hast thou heard it, Rahere?” “Never. He says he has been stoned 
too often for telling the tale. But he can count you off Saxon and Norman 
shrines till daylight,” said Rahere and the old man nodded proudly. 

““My faith!” said Henry after a while. “I think even my Father the Great 
Duke would pity if he could see him.” 

“How if he does see?” said Rahere. 

‘Hugh covered his face with his sound hand. “Ah, why hast thou shamed 
him?” he cried again to Rahere. 

“No — no,” says the old man, reaching to pluck at Rahere’s cape. “I am 
Rahere’s man. None stone me now,” and he played with the bells on the 


scollops of it. 

““How if he had been brought to me when you found him?” said the King 
to Rahere. 

“You would have held him prisoner again — as the Great Duke did,” 
Rahere answered. 

“True,” said our King. “He is nothing except his name. Yet that name 
might have been used by stronger men to trouble my England. Yes. I must 
have made him my life’s guest — as I shall make Robert.” 

“I knew it,” said Rahere. “But while this man wandered mad by the 
wayside, none cared what he called himself.” 

““T learned to cease talking before the stones flew,” says the old man, and 
Hugh groaned. 

“Ye have heard!” said Rahere. “Witless, landless, nameless, and, but for 
my protection, masterless, he can still make shift to bide his doom under the 
open sky.” 

“Then wherefore didst thou bring him here for a mock and a shame?” 
cried Hugh, beside himself with woe. 

“A right mock and a just shame!” said William of Exeter. 

“Not to me,” said Nigel of Ely. “I see and I tremble, but I neither mock 
nor judge.” “Well spoken, Ely.” Rahere falls into the pure fool again. “PU 
pray for thee when I turn monk. Thou hast given thy blessing on a war 
between two most Christian brothers.” He meant the war forward ‘twixt 
Henry and Robert of Normandy. “I charge you, Brother,” he says, wheeling 
on the King, “dost thou mock my fool?” The King shook his head, and so 
then did smooth William of Exeter. 

““De Aquila, does thou mock him?” Rahere jingled from one to another, 
and the old man smiled. 

“By the Bones of the Saints, not I,” said our Lord of Pevensey. “I know 
how dooms near he broke us at Santlache.” 

‘““Sir Hugh, you are excused the question. But you, valiant, loyal, 
honourable, and devout barons, Lords of Man’s justice in your own bounds, 
do you mock my fool?” 

‘He shook his bauble in the very faces of those two barons whose names 
I have forgotten. “Na — Na!” they said, and waved him back foolishly 
enough. 

‘He hies him across to staring, nodding Harold, and speaks from behind 
his chair. 

“No man mocks thee, Who here judges this man? Henry of England — 
Nigel — De Aquila! On your souls, swift with the answer!” he cried. 


‘None answered. We were all — the King not least — over-borme by that 
terrible scarlet-and-black wizard-jester. 

““Well for your souls,” he said, wiping his brow. Next, shrill like a 
woman: “Oh, come to me!” and Hugh ran forward to hold Harold, that had 
slidden down in the chair. 

““Hearken,” said Rahere, his arm round Harold’s neck. “The King — his 
bishops — the knights — all the world’s crazy chessboard neither mock nor 
judge thee. Take that comfort with thee, Harold of England!” 

‘Hugh heaved the old man up and he smiled. 

““Good comfort,” said Harold. “Tell me again! I have been somewhat 
punished.” ‘Rahere hallooed it once more into his ear as the head rolled. We 
heard him sigh, and Nigel of Ely stood forth, praying aloud. 

“Out! I will have no Norman!” Harold said as clearly as I speak now, 
and he refuged himself on Hugh’s sound shoulder, and stretched out, and 
lay all still.’ 

‘Dead?’ said Una, turning up a white face in the dusk. 

‘That was his good fortune. To die in the King’s presence, and on the 
breast of the most gentlest, truest knight of his own house. Some of us 
envied him,’ said Sir Richard, and fell back to take Swallow’s bridle. 

‘Turn left here,’ Puck called ahead of them from under an oak. They 
ducked down a narrow path through close ash plantation. 

The children hurried forward, but cutting a corner charged full-abreast 
into the thorn-faggot that old Hobden was carrying home on his back. ‘My! 
My!’ said he. ‘Have you scratted your face, Miss Una?’ 

‘Sorry! It’s all right,’ said Una, rubbing her nose. ‘How many rabbits did 
you get today?’ 

‘That’s tellin’!’ the old man grinned as he re-hoisted his faggot. ‘I reckon 
Mus’ Ridley he’ve got rheumatism along o’ lyin’ in the dik to see I didn’t 
snap up any. Think o’ that now!’ 

They laughed a good deal while he told them the tale. 

‘An’ just as he crawled away I heard some one hollerin’ to the hounds in 
our woods,’ said he. ‘Didn’t you hear? You must ha’ been asleep sure-ly.’ 

‘Oh, what about the sleeper you promised to show us?’ Dan cried. 

“Ere he be — house an’ all!’ Hobden dived into the prickly heart of the 
faggot and took out a dormouse’s wonderfully woven nest of grass and 
leaves. His blunt fingers parted it as if it had been precious lace, and tilting 
it toward the last of the light he showed the little, red, furry chap curled up 
inside, his tail between his eyes that were shut for their winter sleep. 

‘Let’s take him home. Don’t breathe on him,’ said Una. ‘It’l] make him 


warm and he’ll wake up and die straight off. Won’t he, Hobby?’ 

‘Dat’s a heap better by my reckonin’ than wakin’ up and findin’ himself 
in a cage for life. No! We’ll lay him into the bottom o’ this hedge. Dat’s jus’ 
right! No more trouble for him till come Spring. An’ now we’ll go home.’ 


A Carol 
Our Lord Who did the Ox command 
To kneel to Judah’s King, 
He binds His frost upon the land 
To ripen it for Spring — 
To ripen it for Spring, good sirs, 
According to His word; 
Which well must be as ye can see — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 


When we poor fenmen skate the ice 

Or shiver on the wold, 

We hear the cry of a single tree 

That breaks her heart in the cold — 

That breaks her heart in the cold, good sirs, 
And rendeth by the board; 

Which well must be as ye can see — 

And who shall judge the Lord? 


Her wood is crazed and little worth 
Excepting as to burn 

That we may warm and make our mirth 
Until the Spring return — 

Until the Spring return, good sirs, 
When people walk abroad; 

Which well must be as ye can see — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 


God bless the master of this house, 
And all that sleep therein! 

And guard the fens from pirate folk, 
And keep us all from sin, 

To walk in honesty, good sirs, 


Of thought and deed and word! 
Which shall befriend our latter end — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 
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As Easy as A.B.C. 


(1912) 

The A.B.C., that semi-elected, semi-nominated body of a few score persons, 
controls the Planet. Transportation is Civilisation, our motto runs. 
Theoretically we do what we please, so long as we do not interfere with the 
traffic and all it implies. Practically, the A.B.C. confirms or annuls all 
international arrangements, and, to judge from its last report, finds our 
tolerant, humorous, lazy little Planet only too ready to shift the whole 
burden of public administration on its shoulders. 

‘With the Night Mail.’ 

Actions and Reactions. 

Isn’t it almost time that our Planet took some interest in the proceedings 
of the Aérial Board of Control? One knows that easy communications 
nowadays, and lack of privacy in the past, have killed all curiosity among 
mankind, but as the Board’s Official Reporter I am bound to tell my tale. 

At 9.30 A.M., August 26, A.D. 2065, the Board, sitting in London, was 
informed by De Forest that the District of Northern Illinois had riotously 
cut itself out of all systems and would remain disconnected till the Board 
should take over and administer it direct. 

Every Northern Illinois freight and passenger tower was, he reported, out 
of action; all District main, local, and guiding lights had been extinguished; 
all General Communications were dumb, and through traffic had been 
diverted. No reason had been given, but he gathered unofficially from the 
Mayor of Chicago that the District complained of ‘crowd-making and 
invasion of privacy.’ 

As a matter of fact, it is of no importance whether Northern Illinois stay 
in or out of planetary circuit; as a matter of policy, any complaint of 
invasion of privacy needs immediate investigation, lest worse follow. 

By 9-45 A.M. De Forest, Dragomiroff (Russia), Takahira (Japan), and 
Pirolo (Italy) were empowered to visit Illinois and ‘to take such steps as 
might be necessary for the resumption of traffic and all that that implies.’ 
By 10 A.M. the Hall was empty, and the four Members and I were aboard 
what Pirolo insisted on calling ‘my leetle godchild’ — that is to say, the 
new Victor Pirolo. Our Planet prefers to know Victor Pirolo as a gentle, 
grey-haired enthusiast who spends his time near Foggia, inventing or 
creating new breeds of Spanish-Italian olive-trees; but there is another side 
to his nature — the manufacture of quaint inventions, of which the Victor 


Pirolo is, perhaps, not the least surprising. She and a few score sister-craft 
of the same type embody his latest ideas. But she is not comfortable. An 
A.B.C. boat does not take the air with the level-keeled lift of a liner, but 
shoots up rocket-fashion like the ‘aeroplane’ of our ancestors, and makes 
her height at top-speed from the first. That is why I found myself sitting 
suddenly on the large lap of Eustace Arnott, who commands the A.B.C. 
Fleet. One knows vaguely that there is such a thing as a Fleet somewhere 
on the Planet, and that, theoretically, it exists for the purposes of what used 
to be known as ‘war.’ Only a week before, while visiting a glacier 
sanatorium behind Gothaven, I had seen some squadrons making false 
auroras far to the north while they manoeuvred round the Pole; but, 
naturally, it had never occurred to me that the things could be used in 
earnest. 

Said Arnott to De Forest as I staggered to a seat on the chart-room divan: 
‘We’re tremendously grateful to ‘em in Illinois. We’ve never had a chance 
of exercising all the Fleet together. I’ve turned in a General Call, and I 
expect we’ll have at least two hundred keels aloft this evening.’ 

‘Well aloft?’ De Forest asked. 

‘Of course, sir. Out of sight till they’re called for.’ 

Arnott laughed as he lolled over the transparent chart-table where the 
map of the summer-blue Atlantic slid along, degree by degree, in exact 
answer to our progress. Our dial already showed 320 m.p.h. and we were 
two thousand feet above the uppermost traffic lines. 

‘Now, where is this Illinois District of yours?’ said Dragomiroff. ‘One 
travels so much, one sees so little. Oh, I remember! It is in North America.’ 

De Forest, whose business it is to know the out districts, told us that it lay 
at the foot of Lake Michigan, on a road to nowhere in particular, was about 
half an hour’s run from end to end, and, except in one corner, as flat as the 
sea. Like most flat countries nowadays, it was heavily guarded against 
invasion of privacy by forced timber — fifty-foot spruce and tamarack, 
grown in five years. The population was close on two millions, largely 
migratory between Florida and California, with a backbone of small farms 
(they call a thousand acres a farm in Illinois) whose owners come into 
Chicago for amusements and society during the winter. They were, he said, 
noticeably kind, quiet folk, but a little exacting, as all flat countries must be, 
in their notions of privacy. There had, for instance, been no printed news- 
sheet in Illinois for twenty-seven years. Chicago argued that engines for 
printed news sooner or later developed into engines for invasion of privacy, 
which in turn might bring the old terror of Crowds and blackmail back to 


the Planet. So news-sheets were not. 

‘And that’s Illinois,’ De Forest concluded. ‘You see, in the Old Days, she 
was in the forefront of what they used to call “progress,” and Chicago — ’ 

‘Chicago?’ said Takahira. ‘That’s the little place where there is Salati’s 
Statue of the Nigger in Flames? A fine bit of old work.’ 

‘When did you see it?’ asked De Forest quickly. ‘They only unveil it 
once a year.’ 

‘I know. At Thanksgiving. It was then,’ said Takahira, with a shudder. 
‘And they sang MacDonough’s Song, too.’ 

‘Whew!’ De Forest whistled. ‘I did not know that! I wish you’d told me 
before. MacDonough’s Song may have had its uses when it was composed, 
but it was an infernal legacy for any man to leave behind.’ 

‘It’s protective instinct, my dear fellows,’ said Pirolo, rolling a cigarette. 
‘The Planet, she has had her dose of popular government. She suffers from 
inherited agoraphobia. She has no — ah — use for Crowds.’ 

Dragomiroff leaned forward to give him a light. ‘Certainly,’ said the 
white-bearded Russian, ‘the Planet has taken all precautions against Crowds 
for the past hundred years. What is our total population to-day? Six hundred 
million, we hope; five hundred, we think; but — but if next year’s census 
shows more than four hundred and fifty, I myself will eat all the extra little 
babies. We have cut the birth-rate out — right out! For a long time we have 
said to Almighty God, “Thank You, Sir, but we do not much like Your game 
of life, so we will not play.”* 

‘Anyhow,’ said Arnott defiantly, ‘men live a century apiece on the 
average now.’ 

‘Oh, that is quite well! I am rich — you are rich — we are all rich and 
happy because we are so few and we live so long. Only I think Almighty 
God He will remember what the Planet was like in the time of Crowds and 
the Plague. Perhaps He will send us nerves. Eh, Pirolo?’ 

The Italian blinked into space. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘He has sent them 
already. Anyhow, you cannot argue with the Planet. She does not forget the 
Old Days, and — what can you do?’ 

‘For sure we can’t remake the world.’ De Forest glanced at the map 
flowing smoothly across the table from west to east. ‘We ought to be over 
our ground by nine to-night. There won’t be much sleep afterwards.’ 

On which hint we dispersed, and I slept till Takahira waked me for 
dinner. Our ancestors thought nine hours’ sleep ample for their little lives. 
We, living thirty years longer, feel ourselves defrauded with less than 
eleven out of the twenty-four. 


By ten o’clock we were over Lake Michigan. The west shore was 
lightless, except for a dull ground-glare at Chicago, and a single traffic- 
directing light — its leading beam pointing north — at Waukegan on our 
starboard bow. None of the Lake villages gave any sign of life; and inland, 
westward, so far as we could see, blackness lay unbroken on the level earth. 
We swooped down and skimmed low across the dark, throwing calls county 
by county. Now and again we picked up the faint glimmer of a house-light, 
or heard the rasp and rend of a cultivator being played across the fields, but 
Northern Illinois as a whole was one inky, apparently uninhabited, waste of 
high, forced woods. Only our illuminated map, with its little pointer 
switching from county to county as we wheeled and twisted, gave us any 
idea of our position. Our calls, urgent, pleading, coaxing or commanding, 
through the General Communicator brought no answer.’ Illinois strictly 
maintained her own privacy in the timber which she grew for that purpose. 

‘Oh, this is absurd!’ said De Forest. ‘We’re like an owl trying to work a 
wheat-field. Is this Bureau Creek? Let’s land, Arnott, and get hold of some 
one.’ 

We brushed over a belt of forced woodland — fifteen-year-old maple 
sixty feet high — grounded on a private meadow-dock, none too big, where 
we moored to our own grapnels, and hurried out through the warm dark 
night towards a light in a verandah. As we neared the garden gate I could 
have sworn we had stepped knee-deep in quicksand, for we could scarcely 
drag our feet against the prickling currents that clogged them. After five 
paces we stopped, wiping our foreheads, as hopelessly stuck on dry smooth 
turf as so many cows in a bog. 

‘Pest!’ cried Pirolo angrily. ‘We are ground-circuited. And it is my own 
system of ground-circuits too! I know the pull.’ 

‘Good evening,’ said a girl’s voice from the verandah. ‘Oh, I’m sorry! 
We’ve locked up. Wait a minute.’ 

We heard the click of a switch, and almost fell forward as the currents 
round our knees were withdrawn. 

The girl laughed, and laid aside her knitting. An old-fashioned Controller 
stood at her elbow, which she reversed from time to time, and we could 
hear the snort and clank of the obedient cultivator half a mile away, behind 
the guardian woods. 

‘Come in and sit down,’ she said. ‘I’m only playing a plough. Dad’s gone 
to Chicago to — Ah! Then it was your call I heard just now!’ 

She had caught sight of Arnott’s Board uniform, leaped to the switch, and 
turned it full on. 


We were checked, gasping, waist-deep in current this time, three yards 
from the verandah. 

“We only want to know what’s the matter with Illinois,’ said De Forest 
placidly. 

‘Then hadn’t you better go to Chicago and find out?’ she answered. 
‘There’s nothing wrong here. We own ourselves.’ 

‘How can we go anywhere if you won’t loose us?’ De Forest went on, 
while Arnott scowled. Admirals of Fleets are still quite human when their 
dignity is touched. 

‘Stop a minute — you don’t know how funny you look!’ She put her 
hands on her hips and laughed mercilessly. 

‘Don’t worry about that,’ said Arnott, and whistled. A voice answered 
from the Victor Pirolo in the meadow. 

‘Only a single-fuse ground-circuit!’ Arnott called. ‘Sort it out gently, 
please.’ 

We heard the ping of a breaking lamp; a fuse blew out somewhere in the 
verandah roof, frightening a nestful of birds. The ground-circuit was open. 
We stooped and rubbed our tingling ankles. 

‘How rude — how very rude of you!’ the maiden cried. 

“Sorry, but we haven’t time to look funny,’ said Arnott. ‘We’ve got to go 
to Chicago; and if I were you, young lady, I’d go into the cellars for the 
next two hours, and take mother with me.’ 

Off he strode, with us at his heels, muttering indignantly, till the humour 
of the thing struck and doubled him up with laughter at the foot of the gang- 
way ladder. 

‘The Board hasn’t shown what you might call a fat spark on this 
occasion,’ said De Forest, wiping his eyes. ‘I hope I didn’t look as big a 
fool as you did, Arnott! Hullo! What on earth is that? Dad coming home 
from Chicago?’ 

There was a rattle and a rush, and a five-plough cultivator, blades in air 
like so many teeth, trundled itself at us round the edge of the timber, fuming 
and sparking furiously. 

‘Jump!’ said Arnott, as we bundled ourselves through the none-too-wide 
door. ‘Never mind about shutting it. Up!’ 

The Victor Pirolo lifted like a bubble, and the vicious machine shot just 
underneath us, clawing high as it passed. 

‘There’s a nice little spit-kitten for you!’ said Arnott, dusting his knees. 
“We ask her a civil question. First she circuits us and then she plays a 
cultivator at us!’ 


‘And then we fly,’ said Dragomiroff. ‘If I were forty years more young, I 
would go back and kiss her. Ho! Ho!’ 

‘I, said Pirolo, ‘would smack her! My pet ship has been chased by a 
dirty plough; a — how do you say? — agricultural implement.’ 

‘Oh, that is Illinois all over,’ said De Forest. ‘They don’t content 
themselves with talking about privacy. They arrange to have it. And now, 
where’s your alleged fleet, Arnott? We must assert ourselves against this 
wench.’ 

Arnott pointed to the black heavens. 

‘Waiting on — up there,’ said he. ‘Shall I give them the whole 
installation, sir?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think the young lady is quite worth that,’ said De Forest. 
‘Get over Chicago, and perhaps we’ll see something.’ 

In a few minutes we were hanging at two thousand feet over an oblong 
block of incandescence in the centre of the little town. 

‘That looks like the old City Hall. Yes, there’s Salati’s Statue in front of 
it,’ said Takahira. ‘But what on earth are they doing to the place? I thought 
they used it for a market nowadays! Drop a little, please.’ 

We could hear the sputter and crackle of road-surfacing machines — the 
cheap Western type which fuse stone and rubbish into lava-like ribbed glass 
for their rough country roads. Three or four surfacers worked on each side 
of a square of ruins. The brick and stone wreckage crumbled, slid forward, 
and presently spread out into white-hot pools of sticky slag, which the 
levelling-rods smoothed more or less flat. Already a third of the big block 
had been so treated, and was cooling to dull red before our astonished eyes. 

‘It is the Old Market,’ said De Forest. ‘Well, there’s nothing to prevent 
Illinois from making a road through a market. It doesn’t interfere with 
traffic, that I can see.’ 

‘Hsh!’ said Arnott, gripping me by the shoulder. ‘Listen! They’re singing. 
Why on the earth are they singing?’ 

We dropped again till we could see the black fringe of people at the edge 
of that glowing square. 

At first they only roared against the roar of the surfacers and levellers. 
Then the words came up clearly — the words of the Forbidden Song that all 
men knew, and none let pass their lips — poor Pat MacDonough’s Song, 
made in the days of the Crowds and the Plague — every silly word of it 
loaded to sparking-point with the Planet’s inherited memories of horror, 
panic, fear and cruelty. And Chicago — innocent, contented little Chicago 
— was singing it aloud to the infernal tune that carried riot, pestilence and 


lunacy round our Planet a few generations ago! 


‘Once there was The People — Terror gave it birth; 
Once there was The People, and it made a hell of earth!’ 


(Then the stamp and pause): 


‘Earth arose and crushed it. Listen, oh, ye slain! 
Once there was The People — it shall never be again!’ 


The levellers thrust in savagely against the ruins as the song renewed 
itself again, again and again, louder than the crash of the melting walls. 

De Forest frowned. 

‘I don’t like that,’ he said. ‘They’ve broken back to the Old Days! They’ Il 
be killing somebody soon. I think we’d better divert ‘em, Arnott.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir.” Arnott’s hand went to his cap, and we heard the hull of the 
Victor Pirolo ring to the command: ‘Lamps! Both watches stand by! 
Lamps! Lamps! Lamps!’ 

‘Keep still!’ Takahira whispered to me. ‘Blinkers, please, quartermaster.’ 

‘It’s all right — all right!’ said Pirolo from behind, and to my horror 
slipped over my head some sort of rubber helmet that locked with a snap. I 
could feel thick colloid bosses before my eyes, but I stood in absolute 
darkness. 

‘To save the sight,’ he explained, and pushed me on to the chart-room 
divan. ‘You will see in a minute.’ 

As he spoke I became aware of a thin thread of almost intolerable light, 
let down from heaven at an immense distance — one vertical hairsbreadth 
of frozen lightning. 

‘Those are our flanking ships,’ said Arnott at my elbow. ‘That one is over 
Galena. Look south — that other one’s over Keithburg. Vincennes is behind 
us, and north yonder is Winthrop Woods. The Fleet’s in position, sir’ — this 
to De Forest. ‘As soon as you give the word.’ 

‘Ah no! No!’ cried Dragomiroff at my side. I could feel the old man 
tremble. ‘I do not know all that you can do, but be kind! I ask you to be a 
little kind to them below! This is horrible — horrible!’ 


‘When a Woman kills a Chicken, 
Dynasties and Empires sicken,’ 


Takahira quoted. ‘It is too late to be gentle now.’ 
‘Then take off my helmet! Take off my helmet!’ Dragomiroff began 


hysterically. 

Pirolo must have put his arm round him. 

‘Hush,’ he said, ‘I am here. It is all right, Ivan, my dear fellow.’ 

‘T’ll just send our little girl in Bureau County a warning,’ said Amott. 
‘She don’t deserve it, but we’ll allow her a minute or two to take mamma to 
the cellar.’ 

In the utter hush that followed the growling spark after Arnott had linked 
up his Service Communicator with the invisible Fleet, we heard 
MacDonough’s Song from the city beneath us grow fainter as we rose to 
position. Then I clapped my hand before my mask lenses, for it was as 
though the floor of Heaven had been riddled and all the inconceivable blaze 
of suns in the making was poured through the manholes. 

“You needn’t count,’ said Arnott. I had had no thought of such a thing. 
‘There are two hundred and fifty keels up there, five miles apart. Full 
power, please, for another twelve seconds.’ 

The firmament, as far as eye could reach, stood on pillars of white fire. 
One fell on the glowing square at Chicago, and turned it black. 

‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Can men be allowed to do such things?’ Dragomiroff cried, 
and fell across our knees. 

‘Glass of water, please,’ said Takahira to a helmeted shape that leaped 
forward. ‘He is a little faint.’ 

The lights switched off, and the darkness stunned like an avalanche. We 
could hear Dragomiroff’s teeth on the glass edge. 

Pirolo was comforting him. 

‘All right, all ra-ight,’ he repeated. ‘Come and lie down. Come below and 
take off your mask. I give you my word, old friend, it is all right. They are 
my siege-lights. Little Victor Pirolo’s leetle lights. You know me! I do not 
hurt people.’ 

‘Pardon!’ Dragomiroff moaned. ‘I have never seen Death. I have never 
seen the Board take action. Shall we go down and burn them alive, or is that 
already done?’ 

‘Oh, hush,’ said Pirolo, and I think he rocked him in his arms. 

‘Do we repeat, sir?’ Arnott asked De Forest. 

‘Give ‘em a minute’s break,’ De Forest replied. ‘They may need it.’ 

We waited a minute, and then MacDonough’s Song, broken but defiant, 
rose from undefeated Chicago. 

‘They seem fond of that tune,’ said De Forest. ‘I should let ‘em have it, 
Arnott.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Arnott, and felt his way to the Communicator keys. 


No lights broke forth, but the hollow of the skies made herself the mouth 
for one note that touched the raw fibre of the brain. Men hear such sounds 
in delirium, advancing like tides from horizons beyond the ruled foreshores 
of space. 

‘That’s our pitch-pipe,’ said Arnott. ‘We may be a bit ragged. I’ve never 
conducted two hundred and fifty performers before.’ He pulled out the 
couplers, and struck a full chord on the Service Communicators. 

The beams of light leaped down again, and danced, solemnly and 
awfully, a stilt-dance, sweeping thirty or forty miles left and right at each 
stiff-legged kick, while the darkness delivered itself — there is no scale to 
measure against that utterance — of the tune to which they kept time. 
Certain notes — one learnt to expect them with terror — cut through one’s 
marrow, but, after three minutes, thought and emotion passed in 
indescribable agony. 

We saw, we heard, but I think we were in some sort swooning. The two 
hundred and fifty beams shifted, re-formed, straddled and split, narrowed, 
widened, rippled in ribbons, broke into a thousand white-hot parallel lines, 
melted and revolved in interwoven rings like old-fashioned engine-turning, 
flung up to the zenith, made as if to descend and renew the torment, halted 
at the last instant, twizzled insanely round the horizon, and vanished, to 
bring back for the hundredth time darkness more shattering than their 
instantly renewed light over all Illinois. Then the tune and lights ceased 
together, and we heard one single devastating wail that shook all the 
horizon as a rubbed wet finger shakes the rim of a bowl. 

‘Ah, that is my new siren,’ said Pirolo. “You can break an iceberg in half, 
if you find the proper pitch. They will whistle by squadrons now. It is the 
wind through pierced shutters in the bows.’ 

I had collapsed beside Dragomiroff, broken and snivelling feebly, 
because I had been delivered before my time to all the terrors of Judgment 
Day, and the Archangels of the Resurrection were hailing me naked across 
the Universe to the sound of the music of the spheres. 

Then I saw De Forest smacking Arnott’s helmet with his open hand. The 
wailing died down in a long shriek as a black shadow swooped past us, and 
returned to her place above the lower clouds. 

‘I hate to interrupt a specialist when he’s enjoying himself,’ said De 
Forest. ‘But, as a matter of fact, all Illinois has been asking us to stop for 
these last fifteen seconds.’ 

‘What a pity.’ Arnott slipped off his mask. ‘I wanted you to hear us really 
hum. Our lower C can lift street-paving.’ 


‘Tt is Hell — Hell!’ cried Dragomiroff, and sobbed aloud. 

Arnott looked away as he answered: 

‘It’s a few thousand volts ahead of the old shoot-’em-and-sink-’em game, 
but I should scarcely call it that. What shall I tell the Fleet, sir?’ 

‘Tell ‘em we’re very pleased and impressed. I don’t think they need wait 
on any longer. There isn’t a spark left down there.’ De Forest pointed. 
‘They’ ll be deaf and blind.’ 

‘Oh, I think not, sir. The demonstration lasted less than ten minutes.’ 

‘Marvellous!’ Takahira sighed. ‘I should have said it was half a night. 
Now, shall we go down and pick up the pieces?’ 

‘But first a small drink,’ said Pirolo. ‘The Board must not arrive weeping 
at its own works.’ 

‘I am an old fool — an old fool!’ Dragomiroff began piteously. ‘I did not 
know what would happen. It is all new to me. We reason with them in Little 
Russia.’ 

Chicago North landing-tower was unlighted, and Arnott worked his ship 
into the clips by her own lights. As soon as these broke out we heard 
groanings of horror and appeal from many people below. 

‘All right,’ shouted Arnott into the darkness. ‘We aren’t beginning again!’ 
We descended by the stairs, to find ourselves knee-deep in a grovelling 
crowd, some crying that they were blind, others beseeching us not to make 
any more noises, but the greater part writhing face downward, their hands 
or their caps before their eyes. 

It was Pirolo who came to our rescue. He climbed the side of a surfacing- 
machine, and there, gesticulating as though they could see, made oration to 
those afflicted people of Illinois. 

“You stchewpids!’ he began. ‘There is nothing to fuss for. Of course, your 
eyes will smart and be red to-morrow. You will look as if you and your 
wives had drunk too much, but in a little while you will see again as well as 
before. I tell you this, and I — I am Pirolo. Victor Pirolo!’ 

The crowd with one accord shuddered, for many legends attach to Victor 
Pirolo of Foggia, deep in the secrets of God. 

‘Pirolo?’ An unsteady voice lifted itself. “Then tell us was there anything 
except light in those lights of yours just now?’ 

The question was repeated from every corner of the darkness. 

Pirolo laughed. 

‘No!’ he thundered. (Why have small men such large voices?) ‘I give you 
my word and the Board’s word that there was nothing except light — just 
light! You stchewpids! Your birth-rate is too low already as it is. Some day I 


must invent something to send it up, but send it down — never!’ 

‘Is that true? — We thought — somebody said — ’ 

One could feel the tension relax all round. 

“You too big fools,’ Pirolo cried. ‘You could have sent us a call and we 
would have told you.’ 

‘Send you a call!’ a deep voice shouted. ‘I wish you had been at our end 
of the wire.’ 

Tm glad I wasn’t,’ said De Forest. ‘It was bad enough from behind the 
lamps. Never mind! It’s over now. Is there any one here I can talk business 
with? I’m De Forest — for the Board.’ 

“You might begin with me, for one — I’m Mayor,’ the bass voice replied. 

A big man rose unsteadily from the street, and staggered towards us 
where we sat on the broad turf-edging, in front of the garden fences. 

‘T ought to be the first on my feet. Am I?’ said he. 

“Yes,’ said De Forest, and steadied him as he dropped down beside us. 

‘Hello, Andy. Is that you?’ a voice called. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the Mayor; ‘that sounds like my Chief of Police, 
Bluthner!’ 

‘Bluthner it is; and here’s Mulligan and Keefe — on their feet.’ 

‘Bring ‘em up please, Blut. We’re supposed to be the Four in charge of 
this hamlet. What we says, goes. And, De Forest, what do you say?’ 

‘Nothing — yet,’ De Forest answered, as we made room for the panting, 
reeling men. ‘You’ve cut out of system. Well?’ 

‘Tell the steward to send down drinks, please,’ Amott whispered to an 
orderly at his side. 

‘Good!’ said the Mayor, smacking his dry lips. ‘Now I suppose we can 
take it, De Forest, that henceforward the Board will administer us direct?’ 

‘Not if the Board can avoid it,’ De Forest laughed. ‘The A.B.C. is 
responsible for the planetary traffic only.’ 

‘And all that that implies.’ The big Four who ran Chicago chanted their 
Magna Charta like children at school. 

‘Well, get on,’ said De Forest wearily. ‘What is your silly trouble 
anyway?’ 

‘Too much dam’ Democracy,’ said the Mayor, laying his hand on De 
Forest’s knee. 

‘So? I thought Illinois had had her dose of that.’ 

‘She has. That’s why. Blut, what did you do with our prisoners last 
night?’ 

‘Locked ‘em in the water-tower to prevent the women killing ‘em,’ the 


Chief of Police replied. ‘I’m too blind to move just yet, but — ’ 

‘Arnott, send some of your people, please, and fetch ‘em along,’ said De 
Forest. 

‘They’re triple-circuited,’ the Mayor called. ‘You’ll have to blow out 
three fuses.’ He turned to De Forest, his large outline just visible in the 
paling darkness. ‘I hate to throw any more work on the Board. I’m an 
administrator myself, but we’ve had a little fuss with our Serviles. What? In 
a big city there’s bound to be a few men and women who can’t live without 
listening to themselves, and who prefer drinking out of pipes they don’t 
own both ends of. They inhabit flats and hotels all the year round. They say 
it saves ‘em trouble. Anyway, it gives ‘em more time to make trouble for 
their neighbours. We call ‘em Serviles locally. And they are apt to be 
tuberculous.’ 

‘Just so!’ said the man called Mulligan. Transportation is Civilisation. 
Democracy is Disease. I’ve proved it by the blood-test, every time.’ 

‘Mulligan’s our Health Officer, and a one-idea man,’ said the Mayor, 
laughing. ‘But it’s true that most Serviles haven’t much control. They will 
talk; and when people take to talking as a business, anything may arrive — 
mayn’t it, De Forest?’ 

‘Anything — except the facts of the case,’ said De Forest, laughing. 

‘TIl give you those in a minute,’ said the Mayor. ‘Our Serviles got to 
talking — first in their houses and then on the streets, telling men and 
women how to manage their own affairs. (You can’t teach a Servile not to 
finger his neighbour’s soul.) That’s invasion of privacy, of course, but in 
Chicago we’ll suffer anything sooner than make Crowds. Nobody took 
much notice, and so I let ‘em alone. My fault! I was warned there would be 
trouble, but there hasn’t been a Crowd or murder in Illinois for nineteen 
years.’ 

‘Twenty-two,’ said his Chief of Police. 

‘Likely. Anyway, we’d forgot such things. So, from talking in the houses 
and on the streets, our Serviles go to calling a meeting at the Old Market 
yonder.’ He nodded across the square where the wrecked buildings heaved 
up grey in the dawn-glimmer behind the square-cased statue of The Negro 
in Flames. “There’s nothing to prevent any one calling meetings except that 
it’s against human nature to stand in a Crowd, besides being bad for the 
health. I ought to have known by the way our men and women attended that 
first meeting that trouble was brewing. There were as many as a thousand in 
the market-place, touching each other. Touching! Then the Serviles turned 
in all tongue-switches and talked, and we — ’ 


“What did they talk about?’ said Takahira. 

‘First, how badly things were managed in the city. That pleased us Four 
— we were on the platform — because we hoped to catch one or two good 
men for City work. You know how rare executive capacity is. Even if we 
didn’t it’s — it’s refreshing to find any one interested enough in our job to 
damn our eyes. You don’t know what it means to work, year in, year out, 
without a spark of difference with a living soul.’ 

‘Oh, don’t we!’ said De Forest. ‘There are times on the Board when we’d 
give our positions if any one would kick us out and take hold of things 
themselves.’ 

‘But they won’t,’ said the Mayor ruefully. ‘I assure you, sir, we Four have 
done things in Chicago, in the hope of rousing people, that would have 
discredited Nero. But what do they say? “Very good, Andy. Have it your 
own way. Anything’s better than a Crowd. Pll go back to my land.” You 
cant do anything with folk who can go where they please, and don’t want 
anything on God’s earth except their own way. There isn’t a kick or a kicker 
left on the Planet.’ 

‘Then I suppose that little shed yonder fell down by itself?’ said De 
Forest. We could see the bare and still smoking ruins, and hear the slag- 
pools crackle as they hardened and set. 

‘Oh, that’s only amusement. ‘Tell you later. As I was saying, our Serviles 
held the meeting, and pretty soon we had to ground-circuit the platform to 
save ‘em from being killed. And that didn’t make our people any more 
pacific.’ 

‘How d’you mean?’ I ventured to ask. 

‘If you’ve ever been ground-circuited,’ said the Mayor, ‘you’ll know it 
don’t improve any man’s temper to be held up straining against nothing. 
No, sir! Eight or nine hundred folk kept pawing and buzzing like flies in 
treacle for two hours, while a pack of perfectly safe Serviles invades their 
mental and spiritual privacy, may be amusing to watch, but they are not 
pleasant to handle afterwards.’ 

Pirolo chuckled. 

‘Our folk own themselves. They were of opinion things were going too 
far and too fiery. I warned the Serviles; but they’re born house-dwellers. 
Unless a fact hits ‘em on the head they cannot see it. Would you believe me, 
they went on to talk of what they called “popular government”? They did! 
They wanted us to go back to the old Voodoo-business of voting with 
papers and wooden boxes, and word-drunk people and printed formulas, 
and news-sheets! They said they practised it among themselves about what 


they’d have to eat in their flats and hotels. Yes, sir! They stood up behind 
Bluthner’s doubled ground-circuits, and they said that, in this present year 
of grace, to self-owning men and women, on that very spot! Then they 
finished’ — he lowered his voice cautiously — ’by talking about “The 
People.” And then Bluthner he had to sit up all night in charge of the 
circuits because he couldn’t trust his men to keep ‘em shut.’ 

‘It was trying ‘em too high,’ the Chief of Police broke in. ‘But we 
couldn’t hold the Crowd ground-circuited for ever. I gathered in all the 
Serviles on charge of Crowd-making, and put ‘em in the water-tower, and 
then I let things cut loose. I had to! The District lit like a sparked gas-tank!’ 

‘The news was out over seven degrees of country,’ the Mayor continued; 
‘and when once it’s a question of invasion of privacy, good-bye to right and 
reason in Illinois! They began turning out traffic-lights and locking up 
landing-towers on Thursday night. Friday, they stopped all traffic and asked 
for the Board to take over. Then they wanted to clean Chicago off the side 
of the Lake and rebuild elsewhere — just for a souvenir of “The People” 
that the Serviles talked about. I suggested that they should slag the Old 
Market where the meeting was held, while I turned in a call to you all on 
the Board. That kept ‘em quiet till you came along. And — and now you 
can take hold of the situation.’ 

‘Any chance of their quieting down?’ De Forest asked. 

“You can try,’ said the Mayor. 

De Forest raised his voice in the face of the reviving Crowd that had 
edged in towards us. Day was come. 

‘Don’t you think this business can be arranged?’ he began. But there was 
a roar of angry voices: 

‘We’ve finished with Crowds! We aren’t going back to the Old Days! 
Take us over! Take the Serviles away! Administer direct or we’ll kill ‘em! 
Down with The People!’ 

An attempt was made to begin MacDonough’s Song. It got no further 
than the first line, for the Victor Pirolo sent down a warning drone on one 
stopped horn. A wrecked side-wall of the Old Market tottered and fell 
inwards on the slag-pools. None spoke or moved till the last of the dust had 
settled down again, turning the steel case of Salad’s Statue ashy grey. 

“You see you’ ll just have to take us over,’ the Mayor whispered. 

De Forest shrugged his shoulders. 

“You talk as if executive capacity could be snatched out of the air like so 
much horse-power. Can’t you manage yourselves on any terms?’ he said. 

“We can, if you say so. It will only cost those few lives to begin with,’ 


The Mayor pointed across the square, where Arnott’s men guided a 
stumbling group of ten or twelve men and women to the lake front and 
halted them under the Statue. 

‘Now I think,’ said Takahira under his breath, ‘there will be trouble.’ 

The mass in front of us growled like beasts. 

At that moment the sun rose clear, and revealed the blinking assembly to 
itself. As soon as it realized that it was a crowd we saw the shiver of horror 
and mutual repulsion shoot across it precisely as the steely flaws shot across 
the lake outside. Nothing was said, and, being half blind, of course it moved 
slowly. Yet in less than fifteen minutes most of that vast multitude — three 
thousand at the lowest count — melted away like frost on south eaves. The 
remnant stretched themselves on the grass, where a crowd feels and looks 
less like a crowd. 

‘These mean business,’ the Mayor whispered to Takahira. ‘There are a 
goodish few women there who’ve borne children. I don’t like it.’ 

The morning draught off the lake stirred the trees round us with promise 
of a hot day; the sun reflected itself dazzlingly on the canister-shaped 
covering of Salati’s Statue; cocks crew in the gardens, and we could hear 
gate-latches clicking in the distance as people stumblingly resought their 
homes. 

‘I’m afraid there won’t be any morning deliveries,’ said De Forest. ‘We 
rather upset things in the country last night.’ 

‘That makes no odds,’ the Mayor returned. ‘We’re all provisioned for six 
months. We take no chances.’ 

Nor, when you come to think of it, does any one else. It must be three- 
quarters of a generation since any house or city faced a food shortage. Yet is 
there house or city on the Planet to-day that has not half a year’s provisions 
laid in? We are like the shipwrecked seamen in the old books, who, having 
once nearly starved to death, ever afterwards hide away bits of food and 
biscuit. Truly we trust no Crowds, nor system based on Crowds! 

De Forest waited till the last footstep had died away. Meantime the 
prisoners at the base of the Statue shuffled, posed, and fidgeted, with the 
shamelessness of quite little children. None of them were more than six feet 
high, and many of them were as grey-haired as the ravaged, harassed heads 
of old pictures. They huddled together in actual touch, while the crowd, 
spaced at large intervals, looked at them with congested eyes. 

Suddenly a man among them began to talk. The Mayor had not in the 
least exaggerated. It appeared that our Planet lay sunk in slavery beneath 
the heel of the Aérial Board of Control. The orator urged us to arise in our 


might, burst our prison doors and break our fetters (all his metaphors, by 
the way, were of the most medieval). Next he demanded that every matter 
of daily life, including most of the physical functions, should be submitted 
for decision at any time of the week, month, or year to, I gathered, anybody 
who happened to be passing by or residing within a certain radius, and that 
everybody should forthwith abandon his concerns to settle the matter, first 
by crowd-making, next by talking to the crowds made, and lastly by 
describing crosses on pieces of paper, which rubbish should later be 
counted with certain mystic ceremonies and oaths. Out of this amazing play, 
he assured us, would automatically arise a higher, nobler, and kinder world, 
based — he demonstrated this with the awful lucidity of the insane — 
based on the sanctity of the Crowd and the villainy of the single person. In 
conclusion, he called loudly upon God to testify to his personal merits and 
integrity. When the flow ceased, I turned bewildered to Takahira, who was 
nodding solemnly. 

‘Quite correct,’ said he. ‘It is all in the old books. He has left nothing out, 
not even the war-talk.’ 

‘But I don’t see how this stuff can upset a child, much less a district,’ I 
replied. 

‘Ah, you are too young,’ said Dragomiroff. ‘For another thing, you are 
not a mamma. Please look at the mammas.’ 

Ten or fifteen women who remained had separated themselves from the 
silent men, and were drawing in towards the prisoners. It reminded one of 
the stealthy encircling, before the rush in at the quarry, of wolves round 
musk-oxen in the North. The prisoners saw, and drew together more 
closely. The Mayor covered his face with his hands for an instant. De 
Forest, bareheaded, stepped forward between the prisoners, and the slowly, 
stiffly moving line. 

‘That’s all very interesting,’ he said to the dry-lipped orator. ‘But the 
point seems that you’ve been making crowds and invading privacy.’ 

A woman stepped forward, and would have spoken, but there was a quick 
assenting murmur from the men, who realised that De Forest was trying to 
pull the situation down to ground-line. 

“Yes! Yes!’ they cried. ‘We cut out because they made crowds and 
invaded privacy! Stick to that! Keep on that switch! Lift the Serviles out of 
this! The Board’s in charge! Hsh!’ 

“Yes, the Board’s in charge,’ said De Forest. ‘TIl take formal evidence of 
crowd-making if you like, but the Members of the Board can testify to it. 
Will that do?’ 


The women had closed in another pace, with hands that clenched and 
unclenched at their sides. 

‘Good! Good enough!’ the men cried. ‘We’re content. Only take them 
away quickly.’ 

‘Come along up!’ said De Forest to the captives, ‘Breakfast is quite 
ready.’ 

It appeared, however, that they did not wish to go. They intended to 
remain in Chicago and make crowds. They pointed out that De Forest’s 
proposal was gross invasion of privacy. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Pirolo to the most voluble of the leaders, “you 
hurry, or your crowd that can’t be wrong will kill you!’ 

‘But that would be murder,’ answered the believer in crowds; and there 
was a roar of laughter from all sides that seemed to show the crisis had 
broken. 

A woman stepped forward from the line of women, laughing, I protest, as 
merrily as any of the company. One hand, of course, shaded her eyes, the 
other was at her throat. 

‘Oh, they needn’t be afraid of being killed!’ she called. 

‘Not in the least,’ said De Forest. ‘But don’t you think that, now the 
Board’s in charge, you might go home while we get these people away?’ 

‘I shall be home long before that. It — it has been rather a trying day.’ 

She stood up to her full height, dwarfing even De Forest’s six-foot-eight, 
and smiled, with eyes closed against the fierce light. 

“Yes, rather,’ said De Forest. ‘I’m afraid you feel the glare a little. We’ll 
have the ship down.’ 

He motioned to the Pirolo to drop between us and the sun, and at the 
same time to loop-circuit the prisoners, who were a trifle unsteady. We saw 
them stiffen to the current where they stood. The woman’s voice went on, 
sweet and deep and unshaken: 

‘I don’t suppose you men realise how much this — this sort of thing 
means to a woman. I’ve borne three. We women don’t want our children 
given to Crowds. It must be an inherited instinct. Crowds make trouble. 
They bring back the Old Days. Hate, fear, blackmail, publicity, “The 
People” — That! That! That!’ She pointed to the Statue, and the crowd 
growled once more. 

“Yes, if they are allowed to go on,’ said De Forest. ‘But this little affair 

‘It means so much to us women that this — this little affair should never 
happen again. Of course, never’s a big word, but one feels so strongly that it 


is important to stop crowds at the very beginning. Those creatures’ — she 
pointed with her left hand at the prisoners swaying like seaweed in a 
tideway as the circuit pulled them — ’those people have friends and wives 
and children in the city and elsewhere. One doesn’t want anything done to 
them, you know. It’s terrible to force a human being out of fifty or sixty 
years of good life. I’m only forty myself. I know. But, at the same time, one 
feels that an example should be made, because no price is too heavy to pay 
if — if these people and all that they imply can be put an end to. Do you 
quite understand, or would you be kind enough to tell your men to take the 
casing off the Statue? It’s worth looking at.’ 

‘I understand perfectly. But I don’t think anybody here wants to see the 
Statue on an empty stomach. Excuse me one moment.’ De Forest called up 
to the ship, ‘A flying loop ready on the port side, if you please.’ Then to the 
woman he said with some crispness, “You might leave us a little discretion 
in the matter.’ 

‘Oh, of course. Thank you for being so patient. I know my arguments are 
silly, but — ’ She half turned away and went on in a changed voice, 
‘Perhaps this will help you to decide.’ 

She threw out her right arm with a knife in it. Before the blade could be 
returned to her throat or her bosom it was twitched from her grip, sparked 
as it flew out of the shadow of the ship above, and fell flashing in the 
sunshine at the foot of the Statue fifty yards away. The outflung arm was 
arrested, rigid as a bar for an instant, till the releasing circuit permitted her 
to bring it slowly to her side. The other women shrank back silent among 
the men. 

Pirolo rubbed his hands, and Takahira nodded. 

‘That was clever of you, De Forest,’ said he. 

‘What a glorious pose!’ Dragomiroff murmured, for the frightened 
woman was on the edge of tears. 

‘Why did you stop me? I would have done it!’ she cried. 

‘I have no doubt you would,’ said De Forest. ‘But we can’t waste a life 
like yours on these people. I hope the arrest didn’t sprain your wrist; it’s so 
hard to regulate a flying loop. But I think you are quite right about those 
persons’ women and children. We’ll take them all away with us if you 
promise not to do anything stupid to yourself.’ 

‘I promise — I promise.’ She controlled herself with an effort. “But it is 
so important to us women. We know what it means; and I thought if you 
saw I was in earnest — ’ 

‘I saw you were, and you’ve gained your point. I shall take all your 


Serviles away with me at once. The Mayor will make lists of their friends 
and families in the city and the district, and he’ll ship them after us this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Sure,’ said the Mayor, rising to his feet. ‘Keefe, if you can see, hadn’t 
you better finish levelling off the Old Market? It don’t look sightly the way 
it is now, and we shan’t use it for crowds any more.’ 

‘T think you had better wipe out that Statue as well, Mr. Mayor,’ said De 
Forest. ‘I don’t question its merits as a work of art, but I believe it’s a shade 
morbid.’ 

‘Certainly, sir. Oh, Keefe! Slag the Nigger before you go on to fuse the 
Market. I’ll get to the Communicators and tell the District that the Board is 
in charge. Are you making any special appointments, sir?’ 

‘None. We haven’t men to waste on these back-woods. Carry on as 
before, but under the Board. Arnott, run your Serviles aboard, please. 
Ground ship and pass them through the bilge-doors. We’ll wait till we’ve 
finished with this work of art.’ 

The prisoners trailed past him, talking fluently, but unable to gesticulate 
in the drag of the current. Then the surfacers rolled up, two on each side of 
the Statue. With one accord the spectators looked elsewhere, but there was 
no need. Keefe turned on full power, and the thing simply melted within its 
case. All I saw was a surge of white-hot metal pouring over the plinth, a 
glimpse of Salad’s inscription, “To the Eternal Memory of the Justice of the 
People,’ ere the stone base itself cracked and powdered into finest lime. The 
crowd cheered. 

‘Thank you,’ said De Forest; ‘but we want our break-fasts, and I expect 
you do too. Good-bye, Mr. Mayor! Delighted to see you at any time, but I 
hope I shan’t have to, officially, for the next thirty years. Good-bye, 
madam. Yes. We’re all given to nerves nowadays. I suffer from them 
myself. Good-bye, gentlemen all! You’re under the tyrannous heel of the 
Board from this moment, but if ever you feel like breaking your fetters 
you’ve only to let us know. This is no treat to us. Good luck!’ 

We embarked amid shouts, and did not check our lift till they had 
dwindled into whispers. Then De Forest flung himself on the chart-room 
divan and mopped his forehead. 

‘I don’t mind men,’ he panted, ‘but women are the devil!’ 

‘Still the devil,’ said Pirolo cheerfully. “That one would have suicided.’ 

‘I know it. That was why I signalled for the flying loop to be clapped on 
her. I owe you an apology for that, Arnott. I hadn’t time to catch your eye, 
and you were busy with our caitiffs. By the way, who actually answered my 


signal? It was a smart piece of work.’ 

‘Tlroy,’ said Arnott; ‘but he overloaded the wave. It may be pretty 
gallery-work to knock a knife out of a lady’s hand, but didn’t you notice 
how she rubbed ‘em? He scorched her fingers. Slovenly, I call it.’ 

‘Far be it from me to interfere with Fleet discipline, but don’t be too hard 
on the boy. If that woman had killed herself they would have killed every 
Servile and everything related to a Servile throughout the district by 
nightfall.’ 

‘That was what she was playing for,’ Takahira said. ‘And with our Fleet 
gone we could have done nothing to hold them.’ 

‘I may be ass enough to walk into a ground-circuit,’ said Arnott, ‘but I 
don’t dismiss my Fleet till I’m reasonably sure that trouble is over. They’re 
in position still, and I intend to keep ‘em there till the Serviles are shipped 
out of the district. That last little crowd meant murder, my friends.’ 

‘Nerves! All nerves!’ said Pirolo. ‘You cannot argue with agoraphobia.’ 

‘And it is not as if they had seen much dead — or is it?’ said Takahira. 

‘In all my ninety years I have never seen Death.’ Dragomiroff spoke as 
one who would excuse himself. ‘Perhaps that was why — last night — ’ 

Then it came out as we sat over breakfast, that, with the exception of 
Arnott and Pirolo, none of us had ever seen a corpse, or knew in what 
manner the spirit passes. 

“We’re a nice lot to flap about governing the Planet,’ De Forest laughed. 
‘I confess, now it’s all over, that my main fear was I mightn’t be able to pull 
it off without losing a life.’ 

‘I thought of that too,’ said Arnott; ‘but there’s no death reported, and 
I’ve inquired everywhere. What are we supposed to do with our 
passengers? I’ve fed ‘em.’ 

“We’re between two switches,’ De Forest drawled. ‘If we drop them in 
any place that isn’t under the Board the natives will make their presence an 
excuse for cutting out, same as Illinois did, and forcing the Board to take 
over. If we drop them in any place under the Board’s control they’ll be 
killed as soon as our backs are turned.’ 

‘If you say so,’ said Pirolo thoughtfully, ‘I can guarantee that they will 
become extinct in process of time, quite happily. What is their birth-rate 
now?’ 

‘Go down and ask ‘em,’ said De Forest. 

‘T think they might become nervous and tear me to bits,’ the philosopher 
of Foggia replied. 

‘Not really? Well?’ 


‘Open the bilge-doors,’ said Takahira with a downward jerk of the thumb. 

‘Scarcely — after all the trouble we’ve taken to save ‘em,’ said De 
Forest. 

‘Try London,’ Arnott suggested. ‘You could turn Satan himself loose 
there, and they’d only ask him to dinner.’ 

‘Good man! You’ve given me an idea. Vincent! Oh, Vincent!’ He threw 
the General Communicator open so that we could all hear, and in a few 
minutes the chart-room filled with the rich, fruity voice of Leopold Vincent, 
who has purveyed all London her choicest amusements for the last thirty 
years. We answered with expectant grins, as though we were actually in the 
stalls of, say, the Combination on a first night. 

“We’ve picked up something in your line,’ De Forest began. 

‘That’s good, dear man. If it’s old enough. There’s nothing to beat the old 
things for business purposes. Have you seen London, Chatham, and Dover 
at Earl’s Court? No? I thought I missed you there. Immense! I’ve had the 
real steam locomotive engines built from the old designs and the iron rails 
cast specially by hand. Cloth cushions in the carriages, too! Immense! And 
paper railway tickets. And Polly Milton.’ 

‘Polly Milton back again!’ said Arnott rapturously. ‘Book me two stalls 
for to-morrow night. What’s she singing now, bless her?’ 

‘The old songs. Nothing comes up to the old touch. Listen to this, dear 
men.’ Vincent carolled with flourishes: 


Oh, cruel lamps of London, 

If tears your light could drown, 

Your victims’ eyes would weep them, 
Oh, lights of London Town! 


‘Then they weep.’ 

“You see?’ Pirolo waved his hands at us. ‘The old world always weeped 
when it saw crowds together. It did not know why, but it weeped. We know 
why, but we do not weep, except when we pay to be made to by fat, wicked 
old Vincent.’ 

‘Old, yourself!’ Vincent laughed. ‘I’m a public benefactor, I keep the 
world soft and united.’ 

‘And I’m De Forest of the Board,’ said De Forest acidly, ‘trying to get a 
little business done. As I was saying, I’ve picked up a few people in 
Chicago.’ 

‘I cut out. Chicago is — ’ 


‘Do listen! They’re perfectly unique.’ 

‘Do they build houses of baked mudblocks while you wait — eh? That’s 
an old contact.’ 

‘They’re an untouched primitive community, with all the old ideas.’ 

‘Sewing-machines and maypole-dances? Cooking on coal-gas stoves, 
lighting pipes with matches, and driving horses? Gerolstein tried that last 
year. An absolute blow-out!’ 

De Forest plugged him wrathfully, and poured out the story of our doings 
for the last twenty-four hours on the top-note. 

‘And they do it all in public,’ he concluded. ‘You can’t stop ‘em. The 
more public, the better they are pleased. They’ ll talk for hours — like you! 
Now you can come in again!’ 

‘Do you really mean they know how to vote?’ said Vincent. ‘Can they act 
it?’ 

‘Act? It’s their life to ‘em! And you never saw such faces! Scarred like 
volcanoes. Envy, hatred, and malice in plain sight. Wonderfully flexible 
voices. They weep, too.’ 

‘Aloud? In public?’ 

‘I guarantee. Not a spark of shame or reticence in the entire installation. 
It’s the chance of your career.’ 

‘D’you say you’ve brought their voting props along — those papers and 
ballot-box things?’ 

‘No, confound you! I’m not a luggage-lifter. Apply direct to the Mayor of 
Chicago. He’ll forward you everything. Well?’ 

‘Wait a minute. Did Chicago want to kill ‘em? That ‘ud look well on the 
Communicators.’ 

“Yes! They were only rescued with difficulty from a howling mob — if 
you know what that is.’ 

‘But I don’t,’ answered the Great Vincent simply. 

‘Well then, they’ll tell you themselves. They can make speeches hours 
long.’ 

‘How many are there?’ 

‘By the time we ship ‘em all over they’ll be perhaps a hundred, counting 
children. An old world in miniature. Can’t you see it?’ 

‘M-yes; but I’ve got to pay for it if it’s a blow-out, dear man.’ 

‘They can sing the old war songs in the streets. They can get word-drunk, 
and make crowds, and invade privacy in the genuine old-fashioned way; 
and they’ ll do the voting trick as often as you ask ‘em a question.’ 

‘Too good!’ said Vincent. 


“You unbelieving Jew! I’ve got a dozen head aboard here. Pll put you 
through direct. Sample ‘em yourself.’ 

He lifted the switch and we listened. Our passengers on the lower deck at 
once, but not less than five at a time, explained themselves to Vincent. They 
had been taken from the bosom of their families, stripped of their 
possessions, given food without finger-bowls, and cast into captivity in a 
noisome dungeon. 

‘But look here,’ said Arnott aghast; ‘they’re saying what isn’t true. My 
lower deck isn’t noisome, and I saw to the finger-bowls myself.’ 

‘My people talk like that sometimes in Little Russia,’ said Dragomiroff. 
“We reason with them. We never kill. No!’ 

‘But it’s not true,’ Amott insisted. ‘What can you do with people who 
don’t tell facts? They’re mad!’ 

‘Hsh!’ said Pirolo, his hand to his ear. ‘It is such a little time since all the 
Planet told lies.’ 

We heard Vincent silkily sympathetic. Would they, he asked, repeat their 
assertions in public — before a vast public? Only let Vincent give them a 
chance, and the Planet, they vowed, should ring with their wrongs. Their 
aim in life — two women and a man explained it together — was to reform 
the world. Oddly enough, this also had been Vincent’s life-dream. He 
offered them an arena in which to explain, and by their living example to 
raise the Planet to loftier levels. He was eloquent on the moral uplift of a 
simple, old-world life presented in its entirety to a deboshed civilisation. 

Could they — would they — for three months certain, devote themselves 
under his auspices, as missionaries, to the elevation of mankind at a place 
called Earl’s Court, which he said, with some truth, was one of the 
intellectual centres of the Planet? They thanked him, and demanded (we 
could hear his chuckle of delight) time to discuss and to vote on the matter. 
The vote, solemnly managed by counting heads — one head, one vote — 
was favourable. His offer, therefore, was accepted, and they moved a vote 
of thanks to him in two speeches — one by what they called the ‘proposer’ 
and the other by the ‘seconder.’ 

Vincent threw over to us, his voice shaking with gratitude: 

‘I’ve got ‘em! Did you hear those speeches? That’s Nature, dear men. Art 
can’t teach that. And they voted as easily as lying. I’ve never had a troupe 
of natural liars before. Bless you, dear men! Remember, you’re on my free 
lists for ever, anywhere — all of you. Oh, Gerolstein will be sick — sick!’ 

‘Then you think they’ll do?’ said De Forest. 

‘Do? The Little Village’ll go crazy! Pll knock up a series of old-world 


plays for ‘em. Their voices will make you laugh and cry. My God, dear 
men, where do you suppose they picked up all their misery from, on this 
sweet earth? I’ll have a pageant of the world’s beginnings, and Mosenthal 
shall do the music. PU —’ 

‘Go and knock up a village for ‘em by to-night. We’ll meet you at No. 15 
West Landing Tower,’ said De Forest. ‘Remember the rest will be coming 
along to-morrow.’ 

‘Let ‘em all come!’ said Vincent. ‘You don’t know how hard it is 
nowadays even for me, to find something that really gets under the public’s 
damned iridium-plated hide. But I’ve got it at last. Good-bye!’ 

‘Well,’ said De Forest when we had finished laughing, ‘if any one 
understood corruption in London I might have played off Vincent against 
Gerolstein, and sold my captives at enormous prices. As it is, I shall have to 
be their legal adviser to-night when the contracts are signed. And they 
won’t exactly press any commission on me, either.’ 

‘Meantime,’ said Takahira, ‘we cannot, of course, confine members of 
Leopold Vincent’s last-engaged company. Chairs for the ladies, please, 
Arnott.’ 

‘Then I go to bed,’ said De Forest. ‘I can’t face any more women!’ And 
he vanished. 

When our passengers were released and given another meal (finger- 
bowls came first this time) they told us what they thought of us and the 
Board; and, like Vincent, we all marvelled how they had contrived to 
extract and secrete so much bitter poison and unrest out of the good life 
God gives us. They raged, they stormed, they palpitated, flushed and 
exhausted their poor, torn nerves, panted themselves into silence, and 
renewed the senseless, shameless attacks. 

‘But can’t you understand,’ said Pirolo pathetically to a shrieking 
woman, ‘that if we’d left you in Chicago you’d have been killed?’ 

‘No, we shouldn’t. You were bound to save us from being murdered.’ 

‘Then we should have had to kill a lot of other people.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. We were preaching the Truth. You can’t stop us. We 
shall go on preaching in London; and then you’ll see!’ 

“You can see now,’ said Pirolo, and opened a lower shutter. 

We were closing on the Little Village, with her three million people 
spread out at ease inside her ring of girdling Main-Traffic lights — those 
eight fixed beams at Chatham, Tonbridge, Redhill, Dorking, Woking, St. 
Albans, Chipping Ongar, and Southend. 

Leopold Vincent’s new company looked, with small pale faces, at the 


silence, the size, and the separated houses. 
Then some began to weep aloud, shamelessly — always without shame. 





MACDONOUGH’S SONG 

Whether the State can loose and bind 

In Heaven as well as on Earth: 

If it be wiser to kill mankind 

Before or after the birth — 

These are matters of high concern 

Where State-kept schoolmen are; 

But Holy State (we have lived to learn) 

Endeth in Holy War. 

Whether The People be led by the Lord, 

Or lured by the loudest throat: 

If it be quicker to die by the sword 

Or cheaper to die by vote — 

These are the things we have dealt with once, 
(And they will not rise from their grave) 

For Holy People, however it runs, 

Endeth in wholly Slave. 

Whatsoever, for any cause, 

Seeketh to take or give, 

Power above or beyond the Laws, 

Suffer it not to live! 

Holy State or Holy King — 

Or Holy People’s Will — 

Have no truck with the senseless thing. 

Order the guns and kill! 

Saying — after — me: — 

Once there was The People — Terror gave it birth; 
Once there was The People and it made a Hell of Earth. 
Earth arose and crushed it. Listen, O ye slain! 
Once there was The People — it shall never be again! 





Friendly Brook 
(March 1914) 


The valley was so choked with fog that one could scarcely see a cow’s 
length across a field. Every blade, twig, bracken-frond, and hoof-print 
carried water, and the air was filled with the noise of rushing ditches and 
field-drains, all delivering to the brook below. A week’s November rain on 
water-logged land had gorged her to full flood, and she proclaimed it aloud. 

Two men in sackcloth aprons were considering an untrimmed hedge that 
ran down the hillside and disappeared into mist beside those roarings. They 
stood back and took stock of the neglected growth, tapped an elbow of 
hedge-oak here, a mossed beech-stub there, swayed a stooled ash back and 
forth, and looked at each other. 

‘I reckon she’s about two rod thick,’ said Jabez the younger, ‘an’ she 
hasn’t felt iron since — when has she, Jesse?’ 

‘Call it twenty-five year, Jabez, an’ you won’t be far out.’ 

‘Umm!’ Jabez rubbed his wet handbill on his wetter coat-sleeve. ‘She 
ain’t a hedge. She’s all manner o’ trees. We’ll just about have to — ’ He 
paused, as professional etiquette required. 

‘Just about have to side her up an’ see what she’ll bear. But hadn’t we 
best — ?’ Jesse paused in his turn, both men being artists and equals. 

‘Get some kind o’ line to go by.’ Jabez ranged up and down till he found 
a thinner place, and with clean snicks of the handbill revealed the original 
face of the fence. Jesse took over the dripping stuff as it fell forward, and, 
with a grasp and a kick, made it to lie orderly on the bank till it should be 
faggoted. 

By noon a length of unclean jungle had turned itself into a cattle-proof 
barrier, tufted here and there with little plumes of the sacred holly which no 
woodman touches without orders. 

‘Now we’ve a witness-board to go by!’ said Jesse at last. 

‘She won’t be as easy as this all along,’ Jabez answered. ‘She’ll need 
plenty stakes and binders when we come to the brook.’ 

‘Well, ain’t we plenty?’ Jesse pointed to the ragged perspective ahead of 
them that plunged downhill into the fog. ‘I lay there’s a cord an’ a half o’ 
firewood, let alone faggots, ‘fore we get anywheres anigh the brook.’ 

‘The brook’s got up a piece since morning,’ said Jabez. ‘Sounds like’s if 
she was over Wickenden’s door-stones.’ 


Jesse listened, too. There was a growl in the brook’s roar as though she 
worried something hard. 

“Yes. She’s over Wickenden’s door-stones,’ he replied. ‘Now she’ll flood 
acrost Alder Bay an’ that’ ll ease her.’ 

‘She won’t ease Jim Wickenden’s hay none if she do,’ Jabez grunted. ‘I 
told Jim he’d set that liddle hay-stack o° his too low down in the medder. I 
told him so when he was drawin’ the bottom for it.’ 

‘I told him so, too,’ said Jesse. ‘I told him ‘fore ever you did. I told him 
when the County Council tarred the roads up along.’ He pointed uphill, 
where unseen automobiles and road-engines droned past continually. ‘A 
tarred road, she shoots every drop o° water into a valley same’s a slate roof. 
‘Tisn’t as ‘twas in the old days, when the waters soaked in and soaked out 
in the way o’ nature. It rooshes off they tarred roads all of a lump, and 
naturally every drop is bound to descend into the valley. And there’s tar 
roads both two sides this valley for ten mile. That’s what I told Jim 
Wickenden when they tarred the roads last year. But he’s a valley-man. He 
don’t hardly ever journey uphill.’ 

“What did he say when you told him that?’ Jabez demanded, with a little 
change of voice. 

“Why? What did he say to you when you told him?’ was the answer. 

“What he said to you, I reckon, Jesse.’ 

‘Then, you don’t need me to say it over again, Jabez.’ 

“Well, let be how ‘twill, what was he gettin’ after when he said what he 
said to me?’ Jabez insisted. 

‘I dunno; unless you tell me what manner o° words he said to you.’ 

Jabez drew back from the hedge — all hedges are nests of treachery and 
eavesdropping — and moved to an open cattle-lodge in the centre of the 
field. 

‘No need to go ferretin’ around,’ said Jesse. ‘None can’t see us here ‘fore 
we see them.’ 

‘What was Jim Wickenden gettin’ at when I said he’d set his stack too 
near anigh the brook?’ Jabez dropped his voice. ‘He was in his mind.’ 

‘He ain’t never been out of it yet to my knowledge,’ Jesse drawled, and 
uncorked his tea-bottle. 

‘But then Jim says: “I ain’t goin’ to shift my stack a yard,” he says. “The 
Brook’s been good friends to me, and if she be minded,” he says, “to take a 
snatch at my hay, I ain’t settin’ out to withstand her.” That’s what Jim 
Wickenden says to me last — last June-end ‘twas,’ said Jabez. 

‘Nor he hasn’t shifted his stack, neither,’ Jesse replied. ‘An’ if there’s 


more rain, the brook she’! shift it for him.’ 

‘No need tell me! But I want to know what Jim was gettin’ at?’ 

Jabez opened his clasp-knife very deliberately; Jesse as carefully opened 
his. They unfolded the newspapers that wrapped their dinners, coiled away 
and pocketed the string that bound the packages, and sat down on the edge 
of the lodge manger. The rain began to fall again through the fog, and the 
brook’s voice rose. 





‘But I always allowed Mary was his lawful child, like,’ said Jabez, after 
Jesse had spoken for a while. 

“Tain’t so.... Jim Wickenden’s woman she never made nothing. She 
come out o° Lewes with her stockin’s round her heels, an’ she never made 
nor mended aught till she died. He had to light fire an’ get breakfast every 
mornin’ except Sundays, while she sowed it abed. Then she took an’ died, 
sixteen, seventeen, year back; but she never had no childern.’ 

‘They was valley-folk,’ said Jabez apologetically. ‘I’d no call to go in 
among ‘em, but I always allowed Mary — ’ 

‘No. Mary come out o° one o’ those Lunnon Childern Societies. After his 
woman died, Jim got his mother back from his sister over to Peasmarsh, 
which she’d gone to house with when Jim married. His mother kept house 
for Jim after his woman died. They do say ‘twas his mother led him on 
toward adoptin’ of Mary — to furnish out the house with a child, like, and 
to keep him off of gettin’ a noo woman. He mostly done what his mother 
contrived. ‘Cardenly, twixt ‘em, they asked for a child from one o’ those 
Lunnon societies — same as it might ha’ been these Barnardo children — 
an’ Mary was sent down to ‘em, in a candle-box, I’ve heard.’ 

‘Then Mary is chance-born. I never knowed that,’ said Jabez. ‘Yet I must 
ha’ heard it some time or other ...’ 

‘No. She ain’t. “ITwould ha’ been better for some folk if she had been. 
She come to Jim in a candle-box with all the proper papers — lawful child 
o°’ some couple in Lunnon somewheres — mother dead, father drinkin’. And 
there was that Lunnon society’s five shillin’s a week for her. Jim’s mother 
she wouldn’t despise week-end money, but I never heard Jim was much of a 
muck-grubber. Let be how ‘twill, they two mothered up Mary no bounds, 
till it looked at last like they’d forgot she wasn’t their own flesh an’ blood. 
Yes, I reckon they forgot Mary wasn’t their’n by rights.’ 

‘That’s no new thing,’ said Jabez. “There’s more’n one or two in this 
parish wouldn’t surrender back their Bernarders. You ask Mark Copley an’ 
his woman an’ that Bernarder cripple-babe o’ theirs.’ 


‘Maybe they need the five shillin’,’ Jesse suggested. 

‘It’s handy,’ said Jabez. ‘But the child’s more. “Dada” he says, an’ 
“Mumma” he says, with his great rollin’ head-piece all hurdled up in that 
iron collar. He won’t live long — his backbone’s rotten, like. But they 
Copleys do just about set store by him — five bob or no five bob.’ 

‘Same way with Jim an’ his mother,’ Jesse went on. “There was talk 
betwixt ‘em after a few years o’ not takin’ any more week-end money for 
Mary; but let alone she never passed a farden in the mire ‘thout longin’s, 
Jim didn’t care, like, to push himself forward into the Society’s 
remembrance. So naun came of it. The week-end money would ha’ made no 
odds to Jim — not after his uncle willed him they four cottages at 
Eastbourne an’ money in the bank.’ 

‘That was true, too, then? I heard something in a scadderin’ word-o’- 
mouth way,’ said Jabez. 

‘Pll answer for the house property, because Jim he requested my signed 
name at the foot o’ some papers concernin’ it. Regardin’ the money in the 
bank, he nature-ally wouldn’t like such things talked about all round the 
parish, so he took strangers for witnesses.’ 

‘Then ‘twill make Mary worth seekin’ after?’ 

‘She’ Il need it. Her Maker ain’t done much for her outside nor yet in.’ 

‘That ain’t no odds.’ Jabez shook his head till the water showered off his 
hat-brim. ‘If Mary has money, she’ll be wed before any likely pore maid. 
She’s cause to be grateful to Jim.’ 

‘She hides it middlin’ close, then,’ said Jesse. ‘It don’t sometimes look to 
me as if Mary has her natural rightful feelin’s. She don’t put on an apron o’ 
Mondays ‘thout being druv to it — in the kitchen or the hen-house. She’s 
studyin’ to be a school-teacher. She’ll make a beauty! I never knowed her 
show any sort o° kindness to nobody — not even when Jim’s mother was 
took dumb. No! ‘Twadn’t no stroke. It stifled the old lady in the throat here. 
First she couldn’t shape her words no shape; then she clucked, like, an’ 
lastly she couldn’t more than suck down spoon-meat an’ hold her peace. 
Jim took her to Doctor Harding, an’ Harding he bundled her off to Brighton 
Hospital on a ticket, but they couldn’t make no stay to her afflictions there; 
and she was bundled off to Lunnon, an’ they lit a great old lamp inside her, 
and Jim told me they couldn’t make out nothing in no sort there; and, along 
o’ one thing an’ another, an’ all their spyin’s and pryin’s, she come back a 
hem sight worse than when she started. Jim said he’d have no more 
hospitalizin’, so he give her a slate, which she tied to her waist-string, and 
what she was minded to say she writ on it.’ 


‘Now, I never knowed that! But they’re valley-folk,’ Jabez repeated. 

“Twadn’t particular noticeable, for she wasn’t a talkin’ woman any time 
o’ her days. Mary had all three’s tongue.... Well, then, two years this 
summer, come what I’m tellin’ you. Mary’s Lunnon father, which they’d 
put clean out o’ their minds, arrived down from Lunnon with the law on his 
side, sayin’ he’d take his daughter back to Lunnon, after all. I was working 
for Mus’ Dockett at Pounds Farm that summer, but I was obligin’ Jim that 
evenin’ muckin’ out his pig-pen. I seed a stranger come traipsin’ over the 
bridge agin’ Wickenden’s door-stones. ‘Twadn’t the new County Council 
bridge with the handrail. They hadn’t given it in for a public right 0’ way 
then. “Twas just a bit o° lathy old plank which Jim had throwed acrost the 
brook for his own conveniences. The man wasn’t drunk — only a little 
concerned in liquor, like — an’ his back was a mask where he’d slipped in 
the muck comin’ along. He went up the bricks past Jim’s mother, which was 
feedin’ the ducks, an’ set himself down at the table inside — Jim was just 
changin’ his socks — an’ the man let Jim know all his rights and aims 
regardin’ Mary. Then there just about was a hurly-bulloo? Jim’s fust mind 
was to pitch him forth, but he’d done that once in his young days, and got 
six months up to Lewes jail along o’ the man fallin’ on his head. So he 
swallowed his spittle an’ let him talk. The law about Mary was on the man’s 
side from fust to last, for he showed us all the papers. Then Mary come 
downstairs — she’d been studyin’ for an examination — an’ the man tells 
her who he was, an’ she says he had ought to have took proper care of his 
own flesh and blood while he had it by him, an’ not to think he could ree- 
claim it when it suited. He says somethin’ or other, but she looks him up an’ 
down, front an’ backwent, an’ she just tongues him scadderin’ out o’ doors, 
and he went away stuffin’ all the papers back into his hat, talkin’ most 
abusefully. Then she come back an’ freed her mind against Jim an’ his 
mother for not havin’ warned her of her upbringin’s, which it come out she 
hadn’t ever been told. They didn’t say naun to her. They never did. I’d ha’ 
packed her off with any man that would ha’ took her — an’ God’s pity on 
him!’ 

‘Umm!’ said Jabez, and sucked his pipe. 

‘So then, that was the beginnin.’ The man come back again next week or 
so, an’ he catched Jim alone, ‘thout his mother this time, an’ he fair beazled 
him with his papers an’ his talk — for the law was on his side — till Jim 
went down into his money-purse an’ give him ten shillings hush-money — 
he told me — to withdraw away for a bit an’ leave Mary with ‘em.’ 

‘But that’s no way to get rid o° man or woman,’ Jabez said. 


‘No more ‘tis. I told Jim so. “What can I do?” Jim says. “The law’s with 
the man. I walk about daytimes thinkin’ o’ it till I sweats my underclothes 
wringin’, an’ I lie abed nights thinkin’ o’ it till I sweats my sheets all of a 
sop. ‘Tisn’t as if I was a young man,” he says, “nor yet as if I was a pore 
man. Maybe he’ll drink hisself to death.” I e’en a’most told him outright 
what foolishness he was enterin’ into, but he knowed it — he knowed it — 
because he said next time the man come ‘twould be fifteen shillin’s. An’ 
next time ‘twas. Just fifteen shillin’s!’ 

‘An’ was the man her father?’ asked Jabez. 

‘He had the proofs an’ the papers. Jim showed me what that Lunnon 
Childern’s Society had answered when Mary writ up to ‘em an’ taxed ‘em 
with it. I lay she hadn’t been proper polite in her letters to ‘em, for they 
answered middlin’ short. They said the matter was out o’ their hands, but — 
let’s see if I remember — oh, yes, — they ree-gretted there had been an 
oversight. I reckon they had sent Mary out in the candle-box as a orphan 
instead o’ havin’ a father. Terrible awkward! Then, when he’d drinked up 
the money, the man come again — in his usuals — an’ he kept hammerin’ 
on and hammerin’ on about his duty to his pore dear wife, an’ what he’d do 
for his dear daughter in Lunnon, till the tears runned down his two dirty 
cheeks an’ he come away with more money. Jim used to slip it into his hand 
behind the door; but his mother she heard the chink. She didn’t hold with 
hush-money. She’d write out all her feelin’s on the slate, an’ Jim ‘ud be 
settin’ up half the night answerin’ back an’ showing that the man had the 
law with him.’ 

‘Hadn’t that man no trade nor business, then?’ 

‘He told me he was a printer. I reckon, though, he lived on the rates like 
the rest of ‘em up there in Lunnon.’ 

‘An’ how did Mary take it?’ 

‘She said she’d sooner go into service than go with the man. I reckon a 
mistress ‘ud be middlin’ put to it for a maid ‘fore she put Mary into cap an’ 
gown. She was studyin’ to be a schoo-ool-teacher. A beauty she’ll make!... 
Well, that was how things went that fall. Mary’s Lunnon father kep’ comin’ 
an’ comin’ ‘carden as he’d drinked out the money Jim gave him; an’ each 
time he’d put-up his price for not takin’ Mary away. Jim’s mother, she 
didn’t like partin’ with no money, an’ bein’ obliged to write her feelin’s on 
the slate instead o’ givin’ ‘em vent by mouth, she was just about mad. Just 
about she was mad! 

‘Come November, I lodged with Jim in the outside room over ‘gainst his 
hen-house. I paid her my rent. I was workin’ for Dockett at Pounds — 


gettin’ chestnut-bats out o° Perry Shaw. Just such weather as this be — rain 
atop o’ rain after a wet October. (An’ I remember it ended in dry frostes 
right away up to Christmas.) Dockett he’d sent up to Perry Shaw for me — 
no, he comes puffin’ up to me himself — because a big corner-piece o’ the 
bank had slipped into the brook where she makes that elber at the bottom 0’ 
the Seventeen Acre, an’ all the rubbishy alders an’ sallies which he ought to 
have cut out when he took the farm, they’d slipped with the slip, an’ the 
brook was comin’ rooshin’ down atop of ‘em, an’ they’d just about back an’ 
spill the waters over his winter wheat. The water was lyin’ in the flats 
already. “Gor a-mighty, Jesse!” he bellers out at me, “get that rubbish away 
all manners you can. Don’t stop for no fagottin’, but give the brook play or 
my wheat’s past salvation. I can’t lend you no help,” he says, “but work an’ 
I'll pay ye.‘ 

“You had him there,’ Jabez chuckled. 

“Yes. I reckon I had ought to have drove my bargain, but the brook was 
backin’ up on good bread-corn. So ‘cardenly, I laid into the mess of it, 
workin’ off the bank where the trees was drownin’ themselves head-down 
in the roosh — just such weather as this — an’ the brook creepin’ up on me 
all the time. ‘Long toward noon, Jim comes mowchin’ along with his 
toppin’ axe over his shoulder. 

““Be you minded for an extra hand at your job?” he says. 

““Be you minded to turn to?” I ses, an’ — no more talk to it — Jim laid 
in alongside o’ me. He’s no hunger with a toppin’ axe.’ 

‘Maybe, but I’ve seed him at a job o’ throwin’ in the woods, an’ he didn’t 
seem to make out no shape,’ said Jabez. ‘He haven’t got the shoulders, nor 
yet the judgment — my opinion — when he’s dealin’ with full-girt timber. 
He don’t rightly make up his mind where he’s goin’ to throw her.’ 

“We wasn’t throwin’ nothin’. We was cuttin’ out they soft alders, an’ 
haulin’ ‘em up the bank ‘fore they could back the waters on the wheat. Jim 
didn’t say much, ‘less it was that he’d had a postcard from Mary’s Lunnon 
father, night before, sayin’ he was comin’ down that mornin’. Jim, he’d 
sweated all night, an’ he didn’t reckon hisself equal to the talkin’ an’ the 
Swearin’ an’ the cryin’, an’ his mother blamin’ him afterwards on the slate. 
“Tt spiled my day to think of it,” he ses, when we was eatin’ our pieces. “So 
I’ve fair cried dunghill an’ run. Mother’ll have to tackle him by herself. I 
lay she won’t give him no hush-money,” he ses. “I lay he’ll be surprised by 
the time he’s done with her,” he ses. An’ that was e’en a’most all the talk 
we had concernin’ it. But he’s no hunger with the toppin’ axe. 

‘The brook she’d crep’ up an’ up on us, an’ she kep’ creepin’ upon us till 


we was workin’ knee-deep in the shallers, cuttin’ an’ pookin’ an’ pullin’ 
what we could get to o’ the rubbish. There was a middlin’ lot comin’ down- 
stream, too — cattle-bars, an’ hop-poles and odds-ends bats, all poltin’ 
down together; but they rooshed round the elber good shape by the time 
we’d backed out they drowned trees. Come four o’clock we reckoned we’d 
done a proper day’s work, an’ she’d take no harm if we left her. We couldn’t 
puddle about there in the dark an’ wet to no more advantage. Jim he was 
pourin’ the water out of his boots — no, I was doin’ that. Jim was kneelin’ 
to unlace his’n. “Damn it all, Jesse,” he ses, standin’ up; “the flood must be 
over my doorsteps at home, for here comes my old white-top bee-skep!”‘ 

“Yes. I allus heard he paints his bee-skeps,’ Jabez put in. ‘I dunno paint 
don’t tarrify bees more’n it keeps em’ dry.’ 

“PII have a pook at it,” he ses, an’ he pooks at it as it comes round the 
elber. The roosh nigh jerked the pooker out of his hand-grips, an’ he calls to 
me, an’ I come runnin’ barefoot. Then we pulled on the pooker, an’ it reared 
up on eend in the roosh, an’ we guessed what ‘twas. ‘Cardenly we pulled it 
in into a shaller, an’ it rolled a piece, an’ a great old stiff man’s arm nigh hit 
me in the face. Then we was sure. ““Tis a man,” ses Jim. But the face was 
all a mask. “I reckon it’s Mary’s Lunnon father,” he ses presently. “Lend me 
a match and Ill make sure.” He never used baccy. We lit three matches one 
by another, well’s we could in the rain, an’ he cleaned off some o’ the slob 
with a tussick o’ grass. “Yes,” he ses. “It’s Mary’s Lunnon father. He won’t 
tarrify us no more. D’you want him, Jesse?” he ses. 

‘“No,” I ses. “If this was Eastbourne beach like, he’d be half-a-crown 
apiece to us ‘fore the coroner; but now we’d only lose a day havin’ to ‘tend 
the inquest. I lay he fell into the brook.” 

“I lay he did,” ses Jim. “I wonder if he saw mother.” He turns him over, 
an’ opens his coat and puts his fingers in the waistcoat pocket an’ starts 
laughin’. “He’s seen mother, right enough,” he ses. “An’ he’s got the best of 
her, too. She won’t be able to crow no more over me ‘bout givin’ him 
money. J never give him more than a sovereign. She’s give him two!” an’ he 
trousers ‘em, laughin’ all the time. “An’ now we’Il pook him back again, for 
I’ve done with him,” he ses. 

‘So we pooked him back into the middle of the brook, an’ we saw he 
went round the elber ‘thout balkin’, an’ we walked quite a piece beside of 
him to set him on his ways. When we couldn’t see no more, we went home 
by the high road, because we knowed the brook ‘u’d be out acrost the 
medders, an’ we wasn’t goin’ to hunt for Jim’s little rotten old bridge in that 
dark — an’ rainin’ Heavens’ hard, too. I was middlin’ pleased to see light 


an’ vittles again when we got home. Jim he pressed me to come insides for 
a drink. He don’t drink in a generality, but he was rid of all his troubles that 
evenin’, d’ye see? “Mother,” he ses so soon as the door ope’d, “have you 
seen him?” She whips out her slate an’ writes down — ”No.” “Oh, no,” ses 
Jim. “You don’t get out of it that way, mother. I lay you have seen him, an’ I 
lay he’s bested you for all your talk, same as he bested me. Make a clean 
breast of it, mother,” he ses. “He got round you too.” She was goin’ for the 
slate again, but he stops her. “It’s all right, mother,” he ses. “I’ve seen him 
sense you have, an’ he won’t trouble us no more.” The old lady looks up 
quick as a robin, an’ she writes, “Did he say so?” “No,” ses Jim, laughin’. 
“He didn’t say so. That’s how I know. But he bested you, mother. You can’t 
have it in at me for bein’ soft-hearted. You’re twice as tender-hearted as 
what I be. Look!” he ses, an’ he shows her the two sovereigns. “Put ‘em 
away where they belong,” he ses. “He won’t never come for no more; an’ 
now we’|l have our drink,” he ses, “for we’ve earned it.” 

‘Nature-ally they weren’t goin’ to let me see where they kep’ their 
monies. She went upstairs with it — for the whisky.’ 

‘I never knowed Jim was a drinkin’ man — in his own house, like,’ said 
Jabez. 

‘No more he isn’t; but what he takes he likes good. He won’t tech no 
publican’s hogwash acrost the bar. Four shillin’s he paid for that bottle o’ 
whisky. I know, because when the old lady brought it down there wasn’t 
more’n jest a liddle few dreenin’s an’ dregs in it. Nothin’ to set before 
neighbours, I do assure you.’ 

““Why, ‘twas half full last week, mother,” he ses. “You don’t mean,” he 
ses, “you’ve given him all that as well? It’s two shillin’s worth,” he ses. 
(That’s how I knowed he paid four.) “Well, well, mother, you be too 
tender-’carted to live. But I don’t grudge it to him,” he ses. “I don’t grudge 
him nothin’ he can keep.” So, ‘cardenly, we drinked up what little sup was 
left.’ 

‘An’ what come to Mary’s Lunnon father?’ said Jabez after a full 
minute’s silence. 

‘I be too tired to go readin’ papers of evenin’s; but Dockett he told me, 
that very week, I think, that they’d inquested on a man down at 
Robertsbridge which had poked and poked up agin’ so many bridges an’ 
banks, like, they couldn’t make naun out of him.’ 

‘An’ what did Mary say to all these doin’s?’ 

‘The old lady bundled her off to the village ‘fore her Lunnon father 
come, to buy week-end stuff (an’ she forgot the half o’ it). When we come 


in she was upstairs studyin’ to be a school-teacher. None told her naun 
about it. “Twadn’t girls’ affairs.’ 

‘Reckon she knowed?’ Jabez went on. 

‘She? She must have guessed it middlin’ close when she saw her money 
come back. But she never mentioned it in writing so far’s I know. She were 
more wotritted that night on account of two-three her chickens bein’ 
drowned, for the flood had skewed their old hen-house round on her postes. 
I cobbled her up next mornin’ when the brook shrinked.’ 

‘An’ where did you find the bridge? Some fur down-stream, didn’t ye?’ 

‘Just where she allus was. She hadn’t shifted but very little. The brook 
had gulled out the bank a piece under one eend o’ the plank, so’s she was 
liable to tilt ye sideways if you wasn’t careful. But I pooked three-four 
bricks under her, an’ she was all plumb again.’ 

‘Well, I dunno how it looks like, but let be how ‘twill,’ said Jabez, ‘he 
hadn’t no business to come down from Lunnon tarrifyin’ people, an’ 
threatenin’ to take away children which they’d hobbed up for their lawful 
own — even if ‘twas Mary Wickenden.’ 

‘He had the business right enough, an’ he had the law with him — no 
gettin’ over that,’ said Jesse. ‘But he had the drink with him, too, an’ that 
was where he failed, like.’ 

“Well, well! Let be how ‘twill, the brook was a good friend to Jim. I see it 
now. I allus did wonder what he was gettin’ at when he said that, when I 
talked to him about shiftin’ the stack. “You dunno everythin’,” he ses. “The 
Brook’s been a good friend to me,” he ses, “an’ if she’s minded to have a 
snatch at my hay, I ain’t settin’ out to withstand her.”’‘ 

‘I reckon she’s about shifted it, too, by now,’ Jesse chuckled. ‘Hark! That 
ain’t any slip off the bank which she’s got hold of.’ 

The Brook had changed her note again. It sounded as though she were 
mumbling something soft. 





THE LAND 


When Julius Fabricius, Sub-Prefect of the Weald, 

In the days of Diocletian owned our Lower River-field, 
He called to him Hobdenius — a Briton of the Clay, 
Saying: ‘What about that River-piece for layin’ in to hay?’ 
And the aged Hobden answered: ‘I remember as a lad 


My father told your father that she wanted dreenin’ bad. 

An’ the more that you neeglect her the less yov’ll get her clean. 
Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but, if I was you, I’d dreen.’ 

So they drained it long and crossways in the lavish Roman style. 
Still we find among the river-drift their flakes of ancient tile, 

And in drouthy middle August, when the bones of meadows show, 
We can trace the lines they followed sixteen hundred years ago. 
Then Julius Fabricius died as even Prefects do, 

And after certain centuries, Imperial Rome died too. 

Then did robbers enter Britain from across the Northern main 
And our Lower River-field was won by Ogier the Dane. 

Well could Ogier work his war-boat — well could Ogier wield his brand 
Much he knew of foaming waters — not so much of farming land. 
So he called to him a Hobden of the old unaltered blood. 

Saying: ‘What about that River-bit, she doesn’t look no good?’ 
And that aged Hobden answered: ““Tain’t for me to interfere, 

But I’ve known that bit o° meadow now for five and fifty year. 
Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but I’ve proved it time on time, 
If you want to change her nature you have got to give her lime!’ 
Ogier sent his wains to Lewes, twenty hours’ solemn walk, 

And drew back great abundance of the cool, grey, healing chalk. 
And old Hobden spread it broadcast, never heeding what was in’t; 
Which is why in cleaning ditches, now and then we find a flint. 
Ogier died. His sons grew English. Anglo-Saxon was their name, 
Till out of blossomed Normandy another pirate came; 

For Duke William conquered England and divided with his men, 
And our Lower River-field he gave to William of Warenne. 

But the Brook (you know her habit) rose one rainy Autumn night 
And tore down sodden flitches of the bank to left and right. 

So, said William to his Bailiff as they rode their dripping rounds: 
‘Hob, what about that River-bit — the Brook’s got up no bounds?’ 
And that aged Hobden answered: ‘‘Tain’t my business to advise, 
But ye might ha’ known ‘twould happen from the way the valley lies. 
When ye can’t hold back the water you must try and save the sile. 
Hev it jest as you’ve a mind to, but, if I was you, I’d spile!’ 

They spiled along the water-course with trunks of willow-trees 
And planks of elms behind ‘em and immortal oaken knees. 

And when the spates of Autumn whirl the gravel-beds away 


You can see their faithful fragments iron-hard in iron clay. 





Georgii Quinti Anno Sexto, I, who own the River-field, 

Am fortified with title-deeds, attested, signed and sealed, 

Guaranteeing me, my assigns, my executors and heirs 

All sorts of powers and profits which — are neither mine nor theirs. 

I have rights of chase and warren, as my dignity requires. 

I can fish — but Hobden tickles. I can shoot — but Hobden wires. 

I repair, but he reopens, certain gaps which, men allege, 

Have been used by every Hobden since a Hobden swapped a hedge. 

Shall I dog his morning progress o’er the track-betraying dew? 

Demand his dinner-basket into which my pheasant flew? 

Confiscate his evening faggot into which the conies ran, 

And summons him to judgment? I would sooner summons Pan. 

His dead are in the churchyard — thirty generations laid. 

Their names went down in Domesday Book when Domesday Book was 
made. 

And the passion and the piety and prowess of his line 

Have seeded, rooted, fruited in some land the Law calls mine. 

Not for any beast that burrows, not for any bird that flies, 

Would I lose his large sound council, miss his keen amending eyes. 

He is bailiff, woodman, wheelwright, field-surveyor, engineer, 

And if flagrantly a poacher — ’tain’t for me to interfere. 

‘Hob, what about that River-bit?’ I turn to him again 

With Fabricius and Ogier and William of Warenne. 

‘Hev it jest as you’ve a mind to, but’ — and so he takes command. 

For whoever pays the taxes old Mus’ Hobden owns the land. 





In the Same Boat 
(1911) 


‘A throbbing vein,’ said Dr. Gilbert soothingly, ‘is the mother of delusion.’ 

‘Then how do you account for my knowing when the thing is due?’ 
Conroy’s voice rose almost to a break. 

‘Of course, but you should have consulted a doctor before using — 
palliatives.’ 

‘It was driving me mad. And now I can’t give them up.’ 

“Not so bad as that! One doesn’t form fatal habits at twenty-five. Think 
again. Were you ever frightened as a child?’ 

‘I don’t remember. It began when I was a boy.’ 

‘With or without the spasm? By the way, do you mind describing the 
spasm again?’ 

‘Well,’ said Conroy, twisting in the chair, ‘I’m no musician, but suppose 
you were a violin-string — vibrating — and some one put his finger on 
you? As if a finger were put on the naked soul! Awful!’ 

‘So’s indigestion — so’s nightmare — while it lasts.’ 

‘But the horror afterwards knocks me out for days. And the waiting for it 
... and then this drug habit! It can’t go on!’ He shook as he spoke, and the 
chair creaked. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the doctor, ‘when you’re older you’|! know what 
burdens the best of us carry. A fox to every Spartan.’ 

‘That doesn’t help me. I can’t! I can’t!’ cried Conroy, and burst into tears. 

‘Don’t apologise,’ said Gilbert, when the paroxysm ended. ‘I’m used to 
people coming a little — unstuck in this room.’ 

‘It’s those tabloids!’ Conroy stamped his foot feebly as he blew his nose. 
‘They’ve knocked me out. I used to be fit once. Oh, I’ve tried exercise and 
everything. But — if one sits down for a minute when it’s due — even at 
four in the morning — it runs up behind one.’ 

“Ye-es. Many things come in the quiet of the moming. You always know 
when the visitation is due?’ 

‘What would I give not to be sure!’ he sobbed. 

“We’ll put that aside for the moment. I’m thinking of a case where what 
we'll call anemia of the brain was masked (I don’t say cured) by vibration. 
He couldn’t sleep, or thought he couldn’t, but a steamer voyage and the 
thump of the screw — ’ 


‘A steamer? After what I’ve told you!’ Conroy almost shrieked. ‘I’d 
sooner ...’ 

‘Of course not a steamer in your case, but a long railway journey the next 
time you think it will trouble you. It sounds absurd, but — ’ 

‘T’d try anything. I nearly have,’ Conroy sighed. 

‘Nonsense! I’ve given you a tonic that will clear that notion from your 
head. Give the train a chance, and don’t begin the journey by bucking 
yourself up with tabloids. Take them along, but hold them in reserve — in 
reserve.’ 

‘D’you think I’ve self-control enough, after what you’ve heard?’ said 
Conroy. 

Dr. Gilbert smiled. ‘Yes. After what I’ve seen,’ he glanced round the 
room, ‘I have no hesitation in saying you have quite as much self-control as 
many other people. Pll write you later about your journey. Meantime, the 
tonic,’ and he gave some general directions before Conroy left. 

An hour later Dr. Gilbert hurried to the links, where the others of his 
regular week-end game awaited him. It was a rigid round, played as usual at 
the trot, for the tension of the week lay as heavy on the two King’s 
Counsels and Sir John Chartres as on Gilbert. The lawyers were old 
enemies of the Admiralty Court, and Sir John of the frosty eyebrows and 
Abernethy manner was bracketed with, but before, Rutherford Gilbert 
among nerve-specialists. 

At the Club-house afterwards the lawyers renewed their squabble over a 
tangled collision case, and the doctors as naturally compared professional 
matters. 

‘Lies — all lies,’ said Sir John, when Gilbert had told him Conroy’s 
trouble. ‘Post hoc, propter hoc. The man or woman who drugs is ipso facto 
a liar. You’ve no imagination.’ 

“Pity you haven’t a little — occasionally.’ 

‘I have believed a certain type of patient in my time. It’s always the 
same. For reasons not given in the consulting-room they take to the drug. 
Certain symptoms follow. They will swear to you, and believe it, that they 
took the drug to mask the symptoms. What does your man use? Najdolene? 
I thought so. I had practically the duplicate of your case last Thursday. 
Same old Najdolene — same old lie.’ 

‘Tell me the symptoms, and I’ll draw my own inferences, Johnnie.’ 

‘Symptoms! The girl was rank poisoned with Najdolene. Ramping, 
stamping possession. Gad, I thought she’d have the chandelier down.’ 

‘Mine came unstuck too, and he has the physique of a bull,’ said Gilbert. 


“What delusions had yours?’ 

‘Faces — faces with mildew on them. In any other walk of life we’d call 
it the Horrors. She told me, of course, she took the drugs to mask the faces. 
Post hoc, propter hoc again. All liars!’ 

‘What’s that?’ said the senior K.C. quickly. ‘Sounds professional.’ 

‘Go away! Not for you, Sandy.’ Sir John turned a shoulder against him 
and walked with Gilbert in the chill evening. 

To Conroy in his chambers came, one week later, this letter: 

DEAR MR. CONROY — If your plan of a night’s trip on the 17th still 
holds good, and you have no particular destination in view, you could do 
me a kindness. A Miss Henschil, in whom I am interested, goes down to the 
West by the 10.8 from Waterloo (Number 3 platform) on that night. She is 
not exactly an invalid, but, like so many of us, a little shaken in her nerves. 
Her maid, of course, accompanies her, but if I knew you were in the same 
train it would be an additional source of strength. Will you please write and 
let me know whether the 10.8 from Waterloo, Number 3 platform, on the 
17th, suits you, and I will meet you there? Don’t forget my caution, and 
keep up the tonic. — Yours sincerely, 

L. RUTHERFORD GILBERT. 


‘He knows I’m scarcely fit to look after myself,’ was Conroy’s thought. 
‘And he wants me to look after a woman!’ 

Yet, at the end of half an hour’s irresolution, he accepted. 

Now Conroy’s trouble, which had lasted for years, was this: 

On a certain night, while he lay between sleep and wake, he would be 
overtaken by a long shuddering sigh, which he learned to know was the 
sign that his brain had once more conceived its horror, and in time — in due 
time — would bring it forth. 

Drugs could so well veil that horror that it shuffled along no worse than 
as a freezing dream in a procession of disorderly dreams; but over the 
return of the event drugs had no control. Once that sigh had passed his lips 
the thing was inevitable, and through the days granted before its rebirth he 
walked in torment. For the first two years he had striven to fend it off by 
distractions, but neither exercise nor drink availed. Then he had come to the 
tabloids of the excellent M. Najdol. These guarantee, on the label, 
‘Refreshing and absolutely natural sleep to the soul-weary.’ They are 
carried in a case with a spring which presses one scented tabloid to the end 
of the tube, whence it can be lipped off in stroking the moustache or 
adjusting the veil. 


Three years of M. Najdol’s preparations do not fit a man for many 
careers. His friends, who knew he did not drink, assumed that Conroy had 
strained his heart through valiant outdoor exercises, and Conroy had with 
some care invented an imaginary doctor, symptoms, and regimen, which he 
discussed with them and with his mother in Hereford. She maintained that 
he would grow out of it, and recommended nux vomica. 

When at last Conroy faced a real doctor, it was, he hoped, to be saved 
from suicide by a strait-waistcoat. Yet Dr. Gilbert had but given him more 
drugs — a tonic, for instance, that would couple railway carnages — and 
had advised a night in the train. Not alone the horrors of a railway journey 
(for which a man who dare keep no servant must e’en pack, label, and 
address his own bag), but the necessity for holding himself in hand before a 
stranger ‘a little shaken in her nerves.’ 

He spent a long forenoon packing, because when he assembled and 
counted things his mind slid off to the hours that remained of the day before 
his night, and he found himself counting minutes aloud. At such times the 
injustice of his fate would drive him to revolts which no servant should 
witness, but on this evening Dr. Gilbert’s tonic held him fairly calm while 
he put up his patent razors. 

Waterloo Station shook him into real life. The change for his ticket 
needed concentration, if only to prevent shillings and pence turning into 
minutes at the booking-office; and he spoke quickly to a porter about the 
disposition of his bag. The old 10.8 from Waterloo to the West was an all- 
night caravan that halted, in the interests of the milk traffic, at almost every 
station. 

Dr. Gilbert stood by the door of the one composite corridor-coach; an 
older and stouter man behind him. ‘So glad you’re here!’ he cried. ‘Let me 
get your ticket.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Conroy answered. ‘I got it myself — long ago. My bag’s 
in too,’ he added proudly. 

‘I beg your pardon. Miss Henschil’s here. I'll introduce you.’ 

‘But — but,’ he stammered — ’think of the state I’m in. If anything 
happens I shall collapse.’ 

‘Not you. You’d rise to the occasion like a bird. And as for the self- 
control you were talking of the other day’ — Gilbert swung him round — 
look!’ 

A young man in an ulster over a silk-faced frock-coat stood by the 
carriage window, weeping shamelessly. 

‘Oh, but that’s only drink,’ Conroy said. ‘I haven’t had one of my — my 


things since lunch.’ 

‘Excellent!’ said Gilbert. ‘I knew I could depend on you. Come along. 
Wait for a minute, Chartres.’ 

A tall woman, veiled, sat by the far window. She bowed her head as the 
doctor murmured Conroy knew not what. Then he disappeared and the 
inspector came for tickets. 

‘My maid — next compartment,’ she said slowly. 

Conroy showed his ticket, but in returning it to the sleeve-pocket of his 
ulster the little silver Najdolene case slipped from his glove and fell to the 
floor. He snatched it up as the moving train flung him into his seat. 

‘How nice!’ said the woman. She leisurely lifted her veil, unbottoned the 
first button of her left glove, and pressed out from its palm a Najdolene- 
case. 

‘Don’t!’ said Conroy, not realising he had spoken. 

‘I beg your pardon.’ The deep voice was measured, even, and low. 
Conroy knew what made it so. 

‘I said “don’t”! He wouldn’t like you to do it!’ 

‘No, he would not.’ She held the tube with its ever-presented tabloid 
between finger and thumb. ‘But aren’t you one of the — ah — ”soul- 
weary” too?’ 

‘That’s why. Oh, please don’t! Not at first. I — I haven’t had one since 
morning. You — you’ll set me off!’ 

“You? Are you so far gone as that?’ 

He nodded, pressing his palms together. The train jolted through 
Vauxhall points, and was welcomed with the clang of empty milk-cans for 
the West. 

After long silence she lifted her great eyes, and, with an innocence that 
would have deceived any sound man, asked Conroy to call her maid to 
bring her a forgotten book. 

Conroy shook his head. ‘No. Our sort can’t read. Don’t!’ 

“Were you sent to watch me?’ The voice never changed. 

‘Me? I need a keeper myself much more — this night of all!’ 

‘This night? Have you a night, then? They disbelieved me when I told 
them of mine.’ She leaned back and laughed, always slowly. ‘Aren’t doctors 
stu-upid? They don’t know.’ 

She leaned her elbow on her knee, lifted her veil that had fallen, and, 
chin in hand, stared at him. He looked at her — till his eyes were blurred 
with tears. 

‘Have I been there, think you?’ she said. 


‘Surely — surely,’ Conroy answered, for he had well seen the fear and 
the horror that lived behind the heavy-lidded eyes, the fine tracing on the 
broad forehead, and the guard set about the desirable mouth. 

‘Then — suppose we have one — just one apiece? I’ve gone without 
since this afternoon.’ 

He put up his hand, and would have shouted, but his voice broke. 

‘Don’t! Can’t you see that it helps me to help you to keep it off? Don’t 
let’s both go down together.’ 

‘But I want one. It’s a poor heart that never rejoices. Just one. It’s my 
night.’ 

‘It’s mine — too. My sixty-fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh.’ He shut his lips 
firmly against the tide of visualised numbers that threatened to carry him 
along. 

‘Ah, it’s only my thirty-ninth.’ She paused as he had done. ‘I wonder if I 
shall last into the sixties.... Talk to me or I shall go crazy. You’re a man. 
You’re the stronger vessel. Tell me when you went to pieces.’ 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — eight — I beg your pardon.’ 

‘Not in the least. I always pretend I’ve dropped a stitch of my knitting. I 
count the days till the last day, then the hours, then the minutes. Do you?’ 

‘I don’t think I’ve done very much else for the last — ’ said Conroy, 
shivering, for the night was cold, with a chill he recognised. 

‘Oh, how comforting to find some one who can talk sense! It’s not 
always the same date, is it?’ 

‘What difference would that make?’ He unbuttoned his ulster with a jerk. 
“You’re a sane woman. Can’t you see the wicked — wicked — wicked’ 
(dust flew from the padded arm-rest as he struck it) unfairness of it? What 
have I done?’ 

She laid her large hand on his shoulder very firmly. 

‘If you begin to think over that,’ she said, ‘you’ll go to pieces and be 
ashamed. Tell me yours, and Pll tell you mine. Only be quiet — be quiet, 
lad, or you’ll set me off!’ She made shift to soothe him, though her chin 
trembled. 

‘Well,’ said he at last, picking at the arm-rest between them, ‘mine’s 
nothing much, of course.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool! That’s for doctors — and mothers.’ 

‘It’s Hell,’ Conroy muttered. ‘It begins on a steamer — on a stifling hot 
night. I come out of my cabin. I pass through the saloon where the stewards 
have rolled up the carpets, and the boards are bare and hot and soapy.’ 

‘I’ve travelled too,’ she said. 


‘Ah! I come on deck. I walk down a covered alleyway. Butcher’s meat, 
bananas, oil, that sort of smell.’ 

Again she nodded. 

‘It’s a lead-coloured steamer, and the sea’s lead-coloured. Perfectly 
smooth sea — perfectly still ship, except for the engines running, and her 
waves going off in lines and lines and lines — dull grey. All this time I 
know something’s going to happen.’ 

‘I know. Something going to happen,’ she whispered. 

‘Then I hear a thud in the engine-room. Then the noise of machinery 
falling down — like fire-irons — and then two most awful yells. They’re 
more like hoots, and I know — I know while I listen — that it means that 
two men have died as they hooted. It was their last breath hooting out of 
them — in most awful pain. Do you understand?’ 

‘T ought to. Go on.’ 

‘That’s the first part. Then I hear bare feet running along the alleyway. 
One of the scalded men comes up behind me and says quite distinctly, “My 
friend! All is lost!” Then he taps me on the shoulder and I hear him drop 
down dead.’ He panted and wiped his forehead. 

‘So that is your night?’ she said. 

‘That is my night. It comes every few weeks — so many days after I get 
what I call sentence. Then I begin to count.’ 

‘Get sentence? D’you mean this?’ She half closed her eyes, drew a deep 
breath, and shuddered. ‘“Notice” I call it. Sir John thought it was all lies.’ 

She had unpinned her hat and thrown it on the seat opposite, showing the 
immense mass of her black hair, rolled low in the nape of the columnar 
neck and looped over the left ear. But Conroy had no eyes except for her 
grave eyes. 

‘Listen now!’ said she. ‘I walk down a road, a white sandy road near the 
sea. There are broken fences on either side, and Men come and look at me 
over them.’ 

‘Just men? Do they speak?’ 

‘They try to. Their faces are all mildewy — eaten away,’ and she hid her 
face for an instant with her left hand. ‘It’s the Faces — the Faces!’ 

“Yes. Like my two hoots. I know.’ 

‘Ah! But the place itself — the bareness — and the glitter and the salt 
smells, and the wind blowing the sand! The Men run after me and I run.... I 
know what’s coming too. One of them touches me.’ 

“Yes! What comes then? We’ve both shirked that.’ 

‘One awful shock — not palpitation, but shock, shock, shock!’ 


‘As though your soul were being stopped — as you’d stop a finger-bowl 
humming?’ he said. 

‘Just that,’ she answered. ‘One’s very soul — the soul that one lives by 
— stopped. So!’ 

She drove her thumb deep into the arm-rest. ‘And now,’ she whined to 
him, ‘now that we’ve stirred each other up this way, mightn’t we have just 
one?’ 

‘No,’ said Conroy, shaking. ‘Let’s hold on. We’re past’ — he peered out 
of the black windows — ’Woking. There’s the Necropolis. How long till 
dawn?’ 

‘Oh, cruel long yet. If one dozes for a minute, it catches one.’ 

‘And how d’you find that this’ — he tapped the palm of his glove — 
*helps you?’ 

‘It covers up the thing from being too real — if one takes enough — you 
know. Only — only — one loses everything else. I’ve been no more than a 
bogie-girl for two years. What would you give to be real again? This lying’s 
such a nuisance.’ 

‘One must protect oneself — and there’s one’s mother to think of,’ he 
answered. 

‘True. I hope allowances are made for us somewhere. Our burden — can 
you hear? — our burden is heavy enough.’ 

She rose, towering into the roof of the carriage. Conroy’s ungentle grip 
pulled her back. 

‘Now you are foolish. Sit down,’ said he. 

‘But the cruelty of it! Can’t you see it? Don’t you feel it? Let’s take one 
now — before I —’ 

‘Sit down!’ cried Conroy, and the sweat stood again on his forehead. He 
had fought through a few nights, and had been defeated on more, and he 
knew the rebellion that flares beyond control to exhaustion. 

She smoothed her hair and dropped back, but for a while her head and 
throat moved with the sickening motion of a captured wry-neck. 

‘Once,’ she said, spreading out her hands, ‘I ripped my counterpane from 
end to end. That takes strength. I had it then. I’ve little now. “All dorn,” as 
my little niece says. And you, lad?’ 

“All dorn”! Let me keep your case for you till the morning.’ 

‘But the cold feeling is beginning.’ 

‘Lend it me, then.’ 

‘And the drag down my right side. I shan’t be able to move in a minute.’ 

‘I can scarcely lift my arm myself,’ said Conroy. ‘We’re in for it.’ 


‘Then why are you so foolish? You know it’ll be easier if we have only 
one — only one apiece.’ 

She was lifting the case to her mouth. With tremendous effort Conroy 
caught it. The two moved like jointed dolls, and when their hands met it 
was as wood on wood. 

“You must — not!’ said Conroy. His jaws stiffened, and the cold climbed 
from his feet up. 

“Why — must — I — not?’ She repeated the words idiotically. 

Conroy could only shake his head, while he bore down on the hand and 
the case in it. 

Her speech went from her altogether. The wonderful lips rested half over 
the even teeth, the breath was in the nostrils only, the eyes dulled, the face 
set grey, and through the glove the hand struck like ice. 

Presently her soul came back and stood behind her eyes — only thing 
that had life in all that place — stood and looked for Conroy’s soul. He too 
was fettered in every limb, but somewhere at an immense distance he heard 
his heart going about its work as the engine-room carries on through and 
beneath the all but overwhelming wave. His one hope, he knew, was not to 
lose the eyes that clung to his, because there was an Evil abroad which 
would possess him if he looked aside by a hair-breadth. 

The rest was darkness through which some distant planet spun while 
cymbals clashed. (Beyond Farnborough the 10.8 rolls out many empty 
milk-cans at every halt.) Then a body came to life with intolerable 
pricklings. Limb by limb, after agonies of terror, that body returned to him, 
steeped in most perfect physical weariness such as follows a long day’s 
rowing. He saw the heavy lids droop over her eyes — the watcher behind 
them departed — and, his soul sinking into assured peace, Conroy slept. 

Light on his eyes and a salt breath roused him without shock. Her hand 
still held his. She slept, forehead down upon it, but the movement of his 
waking waked her too, and she sneezed like a child. 

‘I — I think it’s morning,’ said Conroy. 

‘And nothing has happened! Did you see your Men? I didn’t see my 
Faces. Does it mean we’ve escaped? Did — did you take any after I went to 
sleep? Pll swear I didn’t,’ she stammered. 

‘No, there wasn’t any need. We’ve slept through it.’ 

‘No need! Thank God! There was no need! Oh, look!’ 

The train was running under red cliffs along a sea-wall washed by waves 
that were colourless in the early light. Southward the sun rose mistily upon 
the Channel. 


She leaned out of the window and breathed to the bottom of her lungs, 
while the wind wrenched down her dishevelled hair and blew it below her 
waist. 

‘Well!’ she said with splendid eyes. ‘Aren’t you still waiting for 
something to happen?’ 

‘No. Not till next time. We’ve been let off,’ Conroy answered, breathing 
as deeply as she. 

‘Then we ought to say our prayers.’ 

“What nonsense! Some one will see us.’ 

“We needn’t kneel. Stand up and say “Our Father.” We must!’ 

It was the first time since childhood that Conroy had prayed. They 
laughed hysterically when a curve threw them against an arm-rest. 

‘Now for breakfast!’ she cried. ‘My maid — Nurse Blaber — has the 
basket and things. It’ll be ready in twenty minutes. Oh! Look at my hair!’ 
and she went out laughing. 

Conroy’s first discovery, made without fumbling or counting letters on 
taps, was that the London and South Western’s allowance of washing-water 
is inadequate. He used every drop, rioting in the cold tingle on neck and 
arms. To shave in a moving train balked him, but the next halt gave him a 
chance, which, to his own surprise, he took. As he stared at himself in the 
mirror he smiled and nodded. There were points about this person with the 
clear, if sunken, eye and the almost uncompressed mouth. But when he bore 
his bag back to his compartment, the weight of it on a limp arm humbled 
that new pride. 

‘My friend,’ he said, half aloud, ‘you go into training. You’re putty.’ 

She met him in the spare compartment, where her maid had laid 
breakfast. 

‘By Jove!’ he said, halting at the doorway, ‘I hadn’t realised how 
beautiful you were!’ 

‘The same to you, lad. Sit down. I could eat a horse.’ 

‘I shouldn’t,’ said the maid quietly. ‘The less you eat the better.’ She was 
a small, freckled woman, with light fluffy hair and pale-blue eyes that 
looked through all veils. 

‘This is Miss Blaber,’ said Miss Henschil. ‘He’s one of the soul-weary 
too, Nursey.’ 

‘I know it. But when one has just given it up a full meal doesn’t agree. 
That’s why I’ve only brought you bread and butter.’ 

She went out quietly, and Conroy reddened. 

“We’re still children, you see,’ said Miss Henschil. ‘But I’m well enough 


to feel some shame of it. D’you take sugar?’ 

They starved together heroically, and Nurse Blaber was good enough to 
signify approval when she came to clear away. 

‘Nursey?’ Miss Henschil insinuated, and flushed. 

‘Do you smoke?’ said the nurse coolly to Conroy. 

‘I haven’t in years. Now you mention it, I think Pd like a cigarette — or 
something.’ 

‘T used to. D’you think it would keep me quiet?’ Miss Henschil said. 

‘Perhaps. Try these.’ The nurse handed them her cigarette-case. 

‘Don’t take anything else,’ she commanded, and went away with the tea- 
basket. 

‘Good!’ grunted Conroy, between mouthfuls of tobacco. 

‘Better than nothing,’ said Miss Henschil; but for a while they felt 
ashamed, yet with the comfort of children punished together. 

‘Now,’ she whispered, ‘who were you when you were a man?’ 

Conroy told her, and in return she gave him her history. It delighted them 
both to deal once more in worldly concerns — families, names, places, and 
dates — with a person of understanding. 

She came, she said, of Lancashire folk — wealthy cotton-spinners, who 
still kept the broadened a and slurred aspirate of the old stock. She lived 
with an old masterful mother in an opulent world north of Lancaster Gate, 
where people in Society gave parties at a Mecca called the Langham Hotel. 

She herself had been launched into Society there, and the flowers at the 
ball had cost eighty-seven pounds; but, being reckoned peculiar, she had 
made few friends among her own sex. She had attracted many men, for she 
was a beauty — the beauty, in fact, of Society, she said. 

She spoke utterly without shame or reticence, as a life-prisoner tells his 
past to a fellow-prisoner; and Conroy nodded across the smoke-rings. 

‘Do you remember when you got into the carriage?’ she asked. ‘(Oh, I 
wish I had some knitting!) Did you notice aught, lad?’ 

Conroy thought back. It was ages since. ‘Wasn’t there some one outside 
the door — crying?’ he asked. 

‘He’s — he’s the little man I was engaged to,’ she said. ‘But I made him 
break it off. I told him ‘twas no good. But he won’t, yo’ see.’ 

‘That fellow? Why, he doesn’t come up to your shoulder.’ 

‘That’s naught to do with it. I think all the world of him. I’m a foolish 
wench’ — her speech wandered as she settled herself cosily, one elbow on 
the arm-rest. ‘We’d been engaged — I couldn’t help that — and he 
worships the ground I tread on. But it’s no use. I’m not responsible, you 


see. His two sisters are against it, though I’ve the money. They’re right, but 
they think it’s the dri-ink,’ she drawled. ‘They’re Methody — the Skinners. 
You see, their grandfather that started the Patton Mills, he died o’ the dri- 
ink.’ 

‘I see,’ said Conroy. The grave face before him under the lifted veil was 
troubled. 

‘George Skinner.’ She breathed it softly. ‘I’d make him a good wife, by 
God’s gra-ace — if I could. But it’s no use. I’m not responsible. But he’ll 
not take “No” for an answer. I used to call him “Toots.” He’s of no 
consequence, yo’ see.’ 

‘That’s in Dickens,’ said Conroy, quite quickly. ‘I haven’t thought of 
Toots for years. He was at Doctor Blimber’s.’ 

‘And so — that’s my trouble,’ she concluded, ever so slightly wringing 
her hands. ‘But I — don’t you think — there’s hope now?’ 

‘Eh?’ said Conroy. ‘Oh yes! This is the first time I’ve turned my corner 
without help. With your help, I should say.’ 

‘Tell come back, though.’ 

‘Then shall we meet it in the same way? Here’s my card. Write me your 
train, and we’ll go together.’ 

“Yes. We must do that. But between times — when we want — ’ She 
looked at her palm, the four fingers working on it. ‘It’s hard to give ‘em 


up.’ 

‘But think what we have gained already, and let me have the case to 
keep.’ 

She shook her head, and threw her cigarette out of the window. ‘Not yet.’ 

‘Then let’s lend our cases to Nurse, and we’ll get through to-day on 
cigarettes. I’1l call her while we feel strong.’ 

She hesitated, but yielded at last, and Nurse accepted the offerings with a 
smile. 

‘You’ll be all right,’ she said to Miss Henschil. ‘But if I were you’ — to 
Conroy — ’I’d take strong exercise.’ 

When they reached their destination Conroy set himself to obey Nurse 
Blaber. He had no remembrance of that day, except one streak of blue sea to 
his left, gorse-bushes to his right, and, before him, a coast-guard’s track 
marked with white-washed stones that he counted up to the far thousands. 
As he returned to the little town he saw Miss Henschil on the beach below 
the cliffs. She kneeled at Nurse Blaber’s feet, weeping and pleading. 





Twenty-five days later a telegram came to Conroy’s rooms: ‘Notice 


given. Waterloo again. Twenty-fourth.’ That same evening he was wakened 
by the shudder and the sigh that told him his sentence had gone forth. Yet 
he reflected on his pillow that he had, in spite of lapses, snatched something 
like three weeks of life, which included several rides on a horse before 
breakfast — the hour one most craves Najdolene; five consecutive evenings 
on the river at Hammersmith in a tub where he had well stretched the white 
arms that passing crews mocked at; a game of rackets at his club; three 
dinners, one small dance, and one human flirtation with a human woman. 
More notable still, he had settled his month’s accounts, only once confusing 
petty cash with the days of grace allowed him. Next morning he rode his 
hired beast in the park victoriously. He saw Miss Henschil on horse-back 
near Lancaster Gate, talking to a young man at the railings. 

She wheeled and cantered toward him. 

‘By Jove! How well you look!’ he cried, without salutation. ‘I didn’t 
know you rode.’ 

‘T used to once,’ she replied. ‘I’m all soft now.’ 

They swept off together down the ride. 

“Your beast pulls,’ he said. 

‘Wa-ant him to. Gi-gives me something to think of. How’ve you been?’ 
she panted. ‘I wish chemists’ shops hadn’t red lights.’ 

‘Have you slipped out and bought some, then?’ 

“You don’t know Nursey. Eh, but it’s good to be on a horse again! This 
chap cost me two hundred.’ 

‘Then you’ve been swindled,’ said Conroy. 

‘I know it, but it’s no odds. I must go back to Toots and send him away. 
He’s neglecting his work for me.’ 

She swung her heavy-topped animal on his none too sound hocks. 
“Sentence come, lad?’ 

“Yes. But I’m not minding it so much this time.’ 

‘Waterloo, then — and God help us!’ She thundered back to the little 
frock-coated figure that waited faithfully near the gate. 

Conroy felt the spring sun on his shoulders and trotted home. That 
evening he went out with a man in a pair oar, and was rowed to a standstill. 
But the other man owned he could not have kept the pace five minutes 
longer. 





He carried his bag all down Number 3 platform at Waterloo, and hove it 
with one hand into the rack. 
“Well done!’ said Nurse Blaber, in the corridor. ‘We’ve improved too.’ 


Dr. Gilbert and an older man came out of the next compartment. 

‘Hallo!’ said Gilbert. ‘Why haven’t you been to see me, Mr. Conroy? 
Come under the lamp. Take off your hat. No — no. Sit, you young giant. 
Ve-ry good. Look here a minute, Johnnie.’ 

A little, round-bellied, hawk-faced person glared at him. 

‘Gilbert was right about the beauty of the beast,’ he muttered. ‘D’you 
keep it in your glove now?’ he went on, and punched Conroy in the short 
ribs. 

‘No,’ said Conroy meekly, but without coughing. ‘Nowhere — on my 
honour! I’ve chucked it for good.’ 

“Wait till you are a sound man before you say that, Mr. Conroy.’ Sir John 
Chartres stumped out, saying to Gilbert in the corridor, ‘It’s all very fine, 
but the question is shall I or we “Sir Pandarus of Troy become,” eh? We’re 
bound to think of the children.’ 

‘Have you been vetted?’ said Miss Henschil, a few minutes after the train 
started. ‘May I sit with you? I — I don’t trust myself yet. I can’t give up as 
easily as you can, seemingly.’ 

‘Can’t you? I never saw any one so improved in a month.’ 

‘Look here!’ She reached across to the rack, single-handed lifted 
Conroy’s bag, and held it at arm’s length. ‘I counted ten slowly. And I 
didn’t think of hours or minutes,’ she boasted. 

‘Don’t remind me,’ he cried. 

‘Ah! Now I’ve reminded myself. I wish I hadn’t. Do you think it’ll be 
easier for us to-night?’ 

‘Oh, don’t.’ The smell of the carriage had brought back all his last trip to 
him, and Conroy moved uneasily. 

‘Tm sorry. I’ve brought some games,’ she went on. ‘Draughts and cards 
— but they all mean counting. I wish I’d brought chess, but I can’t play 
chess. What can we do? Talk about something.’ 

‘Well, how’s Toots, to begin with?’ said Conroy. 

‘Why? Did you see him on the platform?’ 

‘No. Was he there? I didn’t notice.’ 

‘Oh yes. He doesn’t understand. He’s desperately jealous. I told him it 
doesn’t matter. Will you please let me hold your hand? I believe I’m 
beginning to get the chill.’ 

‘Toots ought to envy me,’ said Conroy. 

‘He does. He paid you a high compliment the other night. He’s taken to 
calling again — in spite of all they say.’ 

Conroy inclined his head. He felt cold, and knew surely he would be 


colder. 

‘He said,’ she yawned. ‘(Beg your pardon.) He said he couldn’t see how I 
could help falling in love with a man like you; and he called himself a 
damned little rat, and he beat his head on the piano last night.’ 

‘The piano? You play, then?’ 

‘Only to him. He thinks the world of my accomplishments. Then I told 
him I wouldn’t have you if you were the last man on earth instead of only 
the best-looking — not with a million in each stocking.’ 

‘No, not with a million in each stocking,’ said Conroy vehemently. ‘Isn’t 
that odd?’ 

‘I suppose so — to any one who doesn’t know. Well, where was I? Oh, 
George as good as told me I was deceiving him, and he wanted to go away 
without saying good-night. He hates standing a-tiptoe, but he must if I 
won’t sit down.’ 

Conroy would have smiled, but the chill that foreran the coming of the 
Lier-in-Wait was upon him, and his hand closed warningly on hers. 

‘And — and so —’ she was trying to say, when her hour also overtook 
her, leaving alive only the fear-dilated eyes that turned to Conroy. Hand 
froze on hand and the body with it as they waited for the horror in the 
blackness that heralded it. Yet through the worst Conroy saw, at an 
uncountable distance, one minute glint of light in his night. Thither would 
he go and escape his fear; and behold, that light was the light in the watch- 
tower of her eyes, where her locked soul signalled to his soul: ‘Look at 
me!’ 

In time, from him and from her, the Thing sheered aside, that each soul 
might step down and resume its own concerns. He thought confusedly of 
people on the skirts of a thunderstorm, withdrawing from windows where 
the torn night is, to their known and furnished beds. Then he dozed, till in 
some drowsy turn his hand fell from her warmed hand. 

‘That’s all. The Faces haven’t come,’ he heard her say. ‘All — thank 
God! I don’t feel even I need what Nursey promised me. Do you?’ 

‘No.’ He rubbed his eyes. ‘But don’t make too sure.’ 

‘Certainly not. We shall have to try again next month. I’m afraid it will 
be an awful nuisance for you.’ 

‘Not to me, I assure you,’ said Conroy, and they leaned back and laughed 
at the flatness of the words, after the hells through which they had just 
risen. 

‘And now,’ she said, strict eyes on Conroy, ‘why wouldn’t you take me 
— not with a million in each stocking?’ 


‘T don’t know. That’s what I’ve been puzzling over.’ 

‘So have I. We’re as handsome a couple as I’ve ever seen. Are you well 
off, lad?’ 

‘They call me so,’ said Conroy, smiling. 

‘That’s North country.’ She laughed again. Setting aside my good looks 
and yours, I’ve four thousand a year of my own, and the rents should make 
it six. That’s a match some old cats would lap tea all night to fettle up.’ 

‘Tt is. Lucky Toots!’ said Conroy. 

‘Ay,’ she answered, ‘he’ll be the luckiest lad in London if I win through. 
Who’s yours?’ 

‘No — no one, dear. I’ve been in Hell for years. I only want to get out 
and be alive and — so on. Isn’t that reason enough?’ 

‘Maybe, for a man. But I never minded things much till George came. I 
was all stu-upid like.’ 

‘So was I, but now I think I can live. It ought to be less next month, 
oughtn’t it?’ he said. 

‘I hope so. Ye-es. There’s nothing much for a maid except to be married, 
and I ask no more. Whoever yours is, when you’ve found her, she shall 
have a wedding present from Mrs. George Skinner that — ’ 

‘But she wouldn’t understand it any more than Toots.’ 

‘He doesn’t matter — except to me. I can’t keep my eyes open, thank 
God! Good-night, lad.’ 

Conroy followed her with his eyes. Beauty there was, grace there was, 
strength, and enough of the rest to drive better men than George Skinner to 
beat their heads on piano-tops — but for the new-found life of him Conroy 
could not feel one flutter of instinct or emotion that turned to herward. He 
put up his feet and fell asleep, dreaming of a joyous, normal world 
recovered — with interest on arrears. There were many things in it, but no 
one face of any one woman. 





Thrice afterward they took the same train, and each time their trouble 
shrank and weakened. Miss Henschil talked of Toots, his multiplied calls, 
the things he had said to his sisters, the much worse things his sisters had 
replied; of the late (he seemed very dead to them) M. Najdol’s gifts for the 
soul-weary; of shopping, of house rents, and the cost of really artistic 
furniture and linen. 

Conroy explained the exercises in which he delighted — mighty labours 
of play undertaken against other mighty men, till he sweated and, having 
bathed, slept. He had visited his mother, too, in Hereford, and he talked 


something of her and of the home-life, which his body, cut out of all clean 
life for five years, innocently and deeply enjoyed. Nurse Blaber was a little 
interested in Conroy’s mother, but, as a rule, she smoked her cigarette and 
read her paper-backed novels in her own compartment. 

On their last trip she volunteered to sit with them, and buried herself in 
The Cloister and the Hearth while they whispered together. On that 
occasion (it was near Salisbury) at two in the morning, when the Lier-in- 
Wait brushed them with his wing, it meant no more than that they should 
cease talk for the instant, and for the instant hold hands, as even utter 
strangers on the deep may do when their ship rolls underfoot. 

‘But still,’ said Nurse Blaber, not looking up, ‘I think your Mr. Skinner 
might feel jealous of all this.’ 

‘It would be difficult to explain,’ said Conroy. 

‘Then you’d better not be at my wedding,’ Miss Henschil laughed. 

‘After all we’ve gone through, too. But I suppose you ought to leave me 
out. Is the day fixed?’ he cried. 

“Twenty-second of September — in spite of both his sisters. I can risk it 
now.’ Her face was glorious as she flushed. 

‘My dear chap!’ He shook hands unreservedly, and she gave back his grip 
without flinching. ‘I can’t tell you how pleased I am!’ 

‘Gracious Heavens!’ said Nurse Blaber, in a new voice. ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I forgot I wasn’t paid to be surprised.’ 

‘What at? Oh, I see!’ Miss Henschil explained to Conroy. ‘She expected 
you were going to kiss me, or I was going to kiss you, or something.’ 

‘After all you’ve gone through, as Mr. Conroy said,’ 

‘But I couldn’t, could you?’ said Miss Henschil, with a disgust as frank 
as that on Conroy’s face. ‘It would be horrible — horrible. And yet, of 
course, you’re wonderfully handsome. How d’you account for it, Nursey?’ 

Nurse Blaber shook her head. ‘I was hired to cure you of a habit, dear. 
When you’re cured I shall go on to the next case — that senile-decay one at 
Bourne-mouth I told you about.’ 

‘And I shall be left alone with George! But suppose it isn’t cured,’ said 
Miss Henschil of a sudden. Suppose it comes back again. What can I do? I 
can’t send for him in this way when I’m a married woman!’ She pointed 
like an infant. 

‘Td come, of course,’ Conroy answered. ‘But, seriously, that is a 
consideration.’ 

They looked at each other, alarmed and anxious, and then toward Nurse 
Blaber, who closed her book, marked the place, and turned to face them. 


‘Have you ever talked to your mother as you have to me?’ she said. 

‘No. I might have spoken to dad — but mother’s different. What d’you 
mean?’ 

‘And you’ve never talked to your mother either, Mr. Conroy?’ 

‘Not till I took Najdolene. Then I told her it was my heart. There’s no 
need to say anything, now that I’m practically over it, is there?’ 

‘Not if it doesn’t come back, but — ’ She beckoned with a stumpy, 
triumphant linger that drew their heads close together. ‘You know I always 
go in and read a chapter to mother at tea, child.’ 

‘I know you do. You’re an angel,’ Miss Henschil patted the blue shoulder 
next her. ‘Mother’s Church of England now,’ she explained. ‘But she’ll 
have her Bible with her pikelets at tea every night like the Skinners.’ 

‘It was Naaman and Gehazi last Tuesday that gave me a clue. I said I’d 
never seen a case of leprosy, and your mother said she’d seen too many.’ 

“Where? She never told me,’ Miss Henschil began. 

‘A few months before you were born — on her trip to Australia — at 
Mola or Molo something or other. It took me three evenings to get it all 
out.’ 

‘Ay — mother’s suspicious of questions,’ said Miss Henschil to Conroy. 
‘She’ ll lock the door of every room she’s in, if it’s but for five minutes. She 
was a Tackberry from Jarrow way, yo’ see.’ 

‘She described your men to the life — men with faces all eaten away, 
staring at her over the fence of a lepers’ hospital in this Molo Island. They 
begged from her, and she ran, she told me, all down the street, back to the 
pier. One touched her and she nearly fainted. She’s ashamed of that still.’ 

‘My men? The sand and the fences?’ Miss Henschil muttered. 

“Yes. You know how tidy she is and how she hates wind. She 
remembered that the fences were broken — she remembered the wind 
blowing. Sand — sun — salt wind — fences — faces — I got it all out of 
her, bit by bit. You don’t know what I know! And it all happened three or 
four months before you were born. There!’ Nurse Blaber slapped her knee 
with her little hand triumphantly. 

“Would that account for it?’ Miss Henschil shook from head to foot. 

‘Absolutely. I don’t care who you ask! You never imagined the thing. It 
was laid on you. It happened on earth to you! Quick, Mr. Conroy, she’s too 
heavy for me! I’ll get the flask.’ 

Miss Henschil leaned forward and collapsed, as Conroy told her 
afterwards, like a factory chimney. She came out of her swoon with teeth 
that chattered on the cup. 


‘No — no,’ she said, gulping. ‘It’s not hysterics. Yo’ see I’ve no call to 
hev ‘em any more. No call — no reason whatever. God be praised! Can’t 
yo’ feel Pm a right woman now?’ 

‘Stop hugging me!’ said Nurse Blaber. ‘You don’t know your strength. 
Finish the brandy and water. It’s perfectly reasonable, and PII lay long odds 
Mr. Conroy’s case is something of the same. I’ve been thinking — ’ 

‘I wonder — ’ said Conroy, and pushed the girl back as she swayed 
again. 

Nurse Blaber smoothed her pale hair. ‘Yes. Your trouble, or something 
like it, happened somewhere on earth or sea to the mother who bore you. 
Ask her, child. Ask her and be done with it once for all.’ 

‘I will,’ said Conroy.... “There ought to be — ’ He opened his bag and 
hunted breathlessly. 

‘Bless you! Oh, God bless you, Nursey!’ Miss Henschil was sobbing. 
“You don’t know what this means to me. It takes it all off — from the 
beginning.’ 

‘But doesn’t it make any difference to you now?’ the nurse asked 
curiously. ‘Now that you’re rightfully a woman?’ 

Conroy, busy with his bag, had not heard. Miss Henschil stared across, 
and her beauty, freed from the shadow of any fear, blazed up within her. ‘I 
see what you mean,’ she said. ‘But it hasn’t changed anything. I want Toots. 
He has never been out of his mind in his life — except over silly me.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ said Conroy, stooping under the lamp, Bradshaw in hand. 
‘If I change at Templecombe — for Bristol (Bristol — Hereford — yes) — 
I can be with mother for breakfast in her room and find out.’ 

‘Quick, then,’ said Nurse Blaber. ‘We’ve passed Gillingham quite a 
while. You’d better take some of our sandwiches.’ She went out to get them. 
Conroy and Miss Henschil would have danced, but there is no room for 
giants in a South-Western compartment. 

‘Good-bye, good luck, lad. Eh, but you’ve changed already — like me. 
Send a wire to our hotel as soon as you’re sure,’ said Miss Henschil. ‘What 
should I have done without you?’ 

‘Or I?’ said Conroy. ‘But it’s Nurse that’s saving us really.’ 

‘Then thank her,’ said Miss Henschil, looking straight at him. ‘Yes, I 
would. She’d like it.’ 

When Nurse Blaber came back after the parting at Templecombe her 
nose and her eyelids were red, but, for all that, her face reflected a great 
light even while she sniffed over The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Miss Henschil, deep in a house furnisher’s catalogue, did not speak for 


twenty minutes. Then she said, between adding totals of best, guest, and 
servants’ sheets, ‘But why should our times have been the same, Nursey?’ 

‘Because a child is born somewhere every second of the clock,’ Nurse 
Blaber answered. ‘And besides that, you probably set each other off by 
talking and thinking about it. You shouldn’t, you know.’ 

‘Ay, but you’ve never been in Hell,’ said Miss Henschil. 

The telegram handed in at Hereford at 12.46 and delivered to Miss 
Henschil on the beach of a certain village at 2.7 ran thus: 

‘““Absolutely confirmed. She says she remembers hearing noise of 
accident in engine-room returning from India eighty-five.” 

‘He means the year, not the thermometer,’ said Nurse Blaber, throwing 
pebbles at the cold sea. 

“And two men scalded thus explaining my hoots.” (The idea of telling 
me that!) “Subsequently silly clergyman passenger ran up behind her 
calling for joke, ‘Friend, all is lost,’ thus accounting very words.” ‘ 

Nurse Blaber purred audibly. 

“She says only remembers being upset minute or two. Unspeakable 
relief. Best love Nursey, who is jewel. Get out of her what she would like 
best.” Oh, I oughtn’t to have read that,’ said Miss Henschil. 

‘It doesn’t matter. I don’t want anything,’ said Nurse Blaber, ‘and if I did 
I shouldn’t get it.’ 





‘HELEN ALL ALONE’ 

There was darkness under Heaven 
For an hour’s space — 

Darkness that we knew was given 
Us for special grace. 

Sun and moon and stars were hid, 
God had left His Throne, 

When Helen came to me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 

Side by side (because our fate 
Damned us ere our birth) 

We stole out of Limbo Gate 
Looking for the Earth. 

Hand in pulling hand amid 

Fear no dreams have known, 


Helen ran with me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 

When the Horror passing speech 
Hunted us along, 

Each laid hold on each, and each 
Found the other strong. 

In the teeth of things forbid 

And Reason overthrown, 

Helen stood by me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 

When, at last, we heard the Fires 
Dull and die away, 

When, at last, our linked desires 
Dragged us up to day, 

When, at last, our souls were rid 
Of what that Night had shown, 
Helen passed from me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 

Let her go and find a mate, 

As I will find a bride, 

Knowing naught of Limbo Gate 
Or Who are penned inside. 
There is knowledge God forbid 
More than one should own. 

So Helen went from me, she did, 
Oh my soul, be glad she did! 
Helen all alone! 





The Honours of War 
(1911) 


A hooded motor had followed mine from the Guildford Road up the drive 
to The Infant’s ancestral hall, and had turned off to the stables. 

‘We’re having a quiet evening together. Stalky’s upstairs changing. 
Dinner’s at 7.15 sharp, because we’re hungry. His room’s next to yours,’ 
said The Infant, nursing a cobwebbed bottle of Burgundy. 

Then I found Lieutenant-Colonel A.L. Corkran, I.A., who borrowed a 
collar-stud and told me about the East and his Sikh regiment. 

‘And are your subalterns as good as ever?’ I asked. 

‘Amazin’ — simply amazin’! All I’ve got to do is to find ‘em jobs. They 
keep touchin’ their caps to me and askin’ for more work. ‘Come at me with 
their tongues hangin’ out. J used to run the other way at their age.’ 

‘And when they err?’ said I. ‘I suppose they do sometimes?’ 

‘Then they run to me again to weep with remorse over their virgin 
peccadilloes. I never cuddled my Colonel when I was in trouble. Lambs — 
positive lambs!’ 

‘And what do you say to ‘em?’ 

‘Talk to ‘em like a papa. Tell ‘em how I can’t understand it, an’ how 
shocked I am, and how grieved their parents’ll be; and throw in a little 
about the Army Regulations and the Ten Commandments. ‘Makes one feel 
rather a sweep when one thinks of what one used to do at their age. D’you 
remember — ’ 

We remembered together till close on seven o’clock. As we went out into 
the gallery that runs round the big hall, we saw The Infant, below, talking to 
two deferential well-set-up lads whom I had known, on and off, in the 
holidays, any time for the last ten years. One of them had a bruised cheek, 
and the other a weeping left eye. 

“Yes, that’s the style,’ said Stalky below his breath. ‘They’re brought up 
on lemon-squash and mobilisation text-books. I say, the girls we knew must 
have been much better than they pretended they were; for PII swear it isn’t 
the fathers.’ 

‘But why on earth did you do it?’ The Infant was shouting. ‘You know 
what it means nowadays.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Bobby Trivett, the taller of the two, ‘Wontner talks too 
much, for one thing. He didn’t join till he was twenty-three, and, besides 


that, he used to lecture on tactics in the ante-room. He said Clausewitz was 
the only tactician, and he illustrated his theories with cigar-ends. He was 
that sort of chap, sir.’ 

‘And he didn’t much care whose cigar-ends they were,’ said Eames, who 
was shorter and pinker. 

‘And then he would talk about the ‘Varsity,’ said Bobby. ‘He got a degree 
there. And he told us we weren’t intellectual. He told the Adjutant so, sir. 
He was just that kind of chap, sir, if you understand.’ 

Stalky and I backed behind a tall Japanese jar of chrysanthemums and 
listened more intently. 

“Was all the Mess in it, or only you two?’ The Infant demanded, chewing 
his moustache. 

‘The Adjutant went to bed, of course, sir, and the Senior Subaltern said 
he wasn’t going to risk his commission — they’re awfully down on ragging 
nowadays in the Service — but the rest of us — er — attended to him,’ said 
Bobby. 

‘Much?’ The Infant asked. The boys smiled deprecatingly. 

‘Not in the ante-room, sir,’ said Eames. “Then he called us silly children, 
and went to bed, and we sat up discussin’, and I suppose we got a bit above 
ourselves, and we — er —’ 

“Went to his quarters and drew him?’ The Infant suggested. 

“Well, we only asked him to get out of bed, and we put his helmet and 
sword-belt on for him, and we sung him bits out of the Blue Fairy Book — 
the cram-book on Army organisation. Oh yes, and then we asked him to 
drink old Clausewitz’s health, as a brother-tactician, in milk-punch and 
Worcester sauce, and so on. We had to help him a little there. He bites. 
There wasn’t much else that time; but, you know, the War Office is severe 
on ragging these days.’ Bobby stopped with a lopsided smile. 

‘And then,’ Eames went on, ‘then Wontner said we’d done several 
pounds’ worth of damage to his furniture.’ 

‘Oh,’ said The Infant, ‘he’s that kind of man, is he? Does he brush his 
teeth?’ 

‘Oh yes, he’s quite clean all over!’ said Trivett; ‘but his father’s a wealthy 
barrister.’ 

‘Solicitor,’ Eames corrected, ‘and so this Mister Wontner is out for our 
blood. He’s going to make a first-class row about it — appeal to the War 
Office — court of inquiry — spicy bits in the papers, and songs in the 
music-halls. He told us so.’ 

‘That’s the sort of chap he is,’ said Trivett. ‘And that means old Dhurrah- 


bags, our Colonel, ‘Il be put on half-pay, same as that case in the 
Scarifungers’ Mess; and our Adjutant’ll have to exchange, like it was with 
that fellow in the 73rd Dragoons, and there’ll be misery all round. He 
means making it too hot for us, and his papa’ll back him.’ 

“Yes, that’s all very fine,’ said The Infant; ‘but I left the Service about the 
time you were born, Bobby. What’s it got to do with me?’ 

‘Father told me I was always to go to you when I was in trouble, and 
you’ve been awfully good to me since he...’ 

‘Better stay to dinner.’ The Infant mopped his forehead. 

‘Thank you very much, but the fact is — ’ Trivett halted. 

‘This afternoon, about four, to be exact — ’ Eames broke in. 

“We went over to Wontner’s quarters to talk things over. The row only 
happened last night, and we found him writing letters as hard as he could to 
his father — getting up his case for the War Office, you know. He read us 
some of ‘em, but I’m not a good judge of style. We tried to ride him off 
quietly — apologies and so forth — but it was the milk-punch and 
mayonnaise that defeated us.’ 

“Yes, he wasn’t taking anything except pure revenge,’ said Eames. 

‘He said he’d make an example of the regiment, and he was particularly 
glad that he’d landed our Colonel. He told us so. Old Dhurrah-bags don’t 
sympathise with Wontner’s tactical lectures. He says Wontner ought to learn 
manners first, but we thought — ’ Trivett turned to Eames, who was less a 
son of the house than himself, Eames’s father being still alive. 

‘Then,’ Eames went on, ‘he became rather noisome, and we thought we 
might as well impound the correspondence’ — he wrinkled his swelled left 
eye — ’and after that, we got him to take a seat in my car.’ 

‘He was in a sack, you know,’ Trivett explained. ‘He wouldn’t go any 
other way. But we didn’t hurt him.’ 

‘Oh no! His head’s sticking out quite clear, and’? — Eames rushed the 
fence — ’we’ve put him in your garage — er pendente lite.’ 

‘My garage!’ Infant’s voice nearly broke with horror. 

‘Well, father always told me if I was in trouble, Uncle George — ’ 

Bobby’s sentence died away as The Infant collapsed on a divan and said 
no more than, ‘Your commissions!’ There was a long, long silence. 

‘What price your latter-day lime-juice subaltern?’ I whispered to Stalky 
behind my hand. His nostrils expanded, and he drummed on the edge of the 
Japanese jar with his knuckles. 

‘Confound your father, Bobby!’ The Infant groaned. ‘Raggin’s a criminal 
offence these days. It isn’t as if — ’ 


‘Come on,’ said Stalky. ‘That was my old Line battalion in Egypt. They 
nearly slung old Dhurrah-bags and me out of the Service in ‘85 for 
ragging.’ He descended the stairs and The Infant rolled appealing eyes at 
him. 

‘I heard what you youngsters have confessed,’ he began; and in his 
orderly-room voice, which is almost as musical as his singing one, he 
tongue-lashed those lads in such sort as was a privilege and a revelation to 
listen to. Till then they had known him almost as a relative — we were all 
brevet, deputy, or acting uncles to The Infant’s friends’ brood — a 
sympathetic elder brother, sound on finance. They had never met Colonel 
A.L. Corkran in the Chair of Justice. And while he flayed and rent and 
blistered, and wiped the floor with them, and while they looked for hiding- 
places and found none on that floor, I remembered (1) the up-ending of 
‘Dolly’ Macshane at Dalhousie, which came perilously near a court-martial 
on Second-Lieutenant Corkran; (2) the burning of Captain Parmilee’s 
mosquito-curtains on a hot Indian dawn, when the captain slept in his 
garden, and Lieutenant Corkran, smoking, rode by after a successful whist 
night at the club; (3) the introduction of an ekka pony, with ekka attached, 
into a brother captain’s tent on a frosty night in Peshawur, and the removal 
of tent, pole, cot, and captain all wrapped in chilly canvas; (4) the bath that 
was given to Elliot-Hacker on his own verandah — his lady-love saw it and 
broke off the engagement, which was what the Mess intended, she being an 
Eurasian — and the powdering all over of Elliot-Hacker with flour and 
turmeric from the bazaar. 

When he took breath I realised how only Satan can rebuke sin. The good 
don’t know enough. 

‘Now,’ said Stalky, ‘get out! No, not out of the house. Go to your rooms.’ 

‘Pll send your dinner, Bobby,’ said The Infant. ‘Ipps!’ 

Nothing had ever been known to astonish Ipps, the butler. He entered and 
withdrew with his charges. After all, he had suffered from Bobby since 
Bobby’s twelfth year. 

‘They’ve done everything they could, short of murder,’ said The Infant. 
“You know what this’ll mean for the regiment. It isn’t as if we were dealing 
with Sahibs nowadays.’ 

‘Quite so.’ Stalky turned on me. ‘Go and release the bagman,’ he said. 

“Tisn’t my garage,’ I pleaded. ‘I’m company. Besides, he’ll probably 
slay me. He’s been in the sack for hours.’ 

‘Look here,’ Stalky thundered — the years had fallen from us both — ’is 
your — am I commandin’ or are you? We’ve got to pull this thing off 


somehow or other. Cut over to the garage, make much of him, and bring 
him over. He’s dining with us. Be quick, you dithering ass!’ 

I was quick enough; but as I ran through the shrubbery I wondered how 
one extricates the subaltern of the present day from a sack without hurting 
his feelings. Anciently, one slit the end open, taking off his boots first, and 
then fled. 

Imagine a sumptuously-equipped garage, half-filled by The Infant’s 
cobalt-blue, grey-corded silk limousine and a mud-splashed, cheap, hooded 
four-seater. In the back seat of this last, conceive a fiery chestnut head 
emerging from a long oat-sack; an implacable white face, with blazing eyes 
and jaws that worked ceaselessly at the loop of the string that was drawn 
round its neck. The effect, under the electrics, was that of a demon 
caterpillar wrathfully spinning its own cocoon. 

‘Good evening!’ I said genially. ‘Let me help you out of that.” The head 
glared. ‘We’ve got ‘em,’ I went on. “They came to quite the wrong shop for 
this sort of game — quite the wrong shop.’ 

‘Game!’ said the head. “We’ll see about that. Let me out.’ 

It was not a promising voice for one so young, and, as usual, I had no 
knife. 

“You’ve chewed the string so I can’t find the knot,’ I said as I worked 
with trembling fingers at the cater-pillar’s throat. Something untied itself, 
and Mr. Wontner wriggled out, collarless, tieless, his coat split half down 
his back, his waistcoat unbuttoned, his watch-chain snapped, his trousers 
rucked well above the knees. 

‘Where,’ he said grimly, as he pulled them down, ‘are Master Trivett and 
Master Eames?’ 

‘Both arrested, of course,’ I replied. ‘Sir George’ — I gave The Infant’s 
full title as a baronet — ’is a Justice of the Peace. He’d be very pleased if 
you dined with us. There’s a room ready for you.’ I picked up the sack. 

‘D’you know,’ said Mr. Wontner through his teeth — but the car’s bonnet 
was between us, ‘that this looks to me like — I won’t say conspiracy yet, 
but uncommonly like a confederacy.’ 

When injured souls begin to distinguish and qualify, danger is over. So I 
grew bold. 

“Sorry you take it that way,’ I said. ‘You come here in trouble — ’ 

‘My good fool,’ he interrupted, with a half-hysterical snort, ‘let me assure 
you that the trouble will recoil on the other men!’ 

‘As you please,’ I went on. ‘Anyhow, the chaps who got you into trouble 
are arrested, and the magistrate who arrested ‘em asks you to dinner. Shall I 


tell him you’re walking back to Aldershot?’ 

He picked some fluff off his waistcoat. 

‘Tm in no position to dictate terms yet,’ he said. ‘That will come later. I 
must probe into this a little further. In the meantime, I accept your invitation 
without prejudice — if you understand what that means.’ 

I understood and began to be happy again. Sub-alterns without prejudices 
were quite new to me. ‘All right,’ I replied; ‘if you’ll go up to the house, Pl 
turn out the lights.’ 

He walked off stiffly, while I searched the sack and the car for the 
impounded correspondence that Bobby had talked of. I found nothing 
except, as the police reports say, the trace of a struggle. He had kicked half 
the varnish off the back of the front seat, and had bitten the leather padding 
where he could reach it. Evidently a purposeful and hard-mouthed young 
gentleman. 

‘Well done!’ said Stalky at the door. ‘So he didn’t slay you. Stop 
laughing. He’s talking to The Infant now about depositions. Look here, 
you’re nearest his size. Cut up to your rooms and give Ipps your dinner 
things and a clean shirt for him.’ 

‘But I haven’t got another suit,’ I said. 

“You! I’m not thinking of you! We’ve got to conciliate him. He’s in filthy 
rags and a filthy temper, and he won’t feel decent till he’s dressed. You’re 
the sacrifice. Be quick! And clean socks, remember!’ 

Once more I trotted up to my room, changed into unseasonable 
unbrushed grey tweeds, put studs into a clean shirt, dug out fresh socks, 
handed the whole garniture over to Ipps, and returned to the hall just in time 
to hear Stalky say, ‘I’m a stockbroker, but I have the honour to hold His 
Majesty’s commission in a Territorial battalion.’ Then I felt as though I 
might be beginning to be repaid. 

‘T have a very high opinion of the Territorials myself,’ said Mr. Wontner 
above a glass of sherry. (Infant never lets us put bitters into anything above 
twenty years old.) ‘But if you had any experience of the Service, you would 
find that the Average Army Man — ’ 

Here The Infant suggested changing, and Ipps, before whom no human 
passion can assert itself, led Mr. Wontner away. 

‘Why the devil did you tell him I was on the Bench?’ said Infant 
wrathfully to me. “You know I ain’t now. Why didn’t he stay in his father’s 
office? He’s a raging blight!’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Stalky cheerfully. ‘He’s a little shaken and excited. 
Probably Beetle annoyed him in the garage, but we must overlook that. 


We’ve contained him so far, and I’m going to nibble round his outposts at 
dinner. All you’ve got to do, Infant, is to remember you’re a gentleman in 
your own house. Don’t hop! You’ll find it pretty difficult before dinner’s 
over. I don’t want to hear anything at all from you, Beetle.’ 

‘But I’m just beginning to like him,’ I said. ‘Do let me play!’ 

‘Not till I ask you. You’ll overdo it. Poor old Dhurrah-bags! A scandal 
‘ud break him up!’ 

‘But as long as a regiment has no say as to who joins it, it’s bound to rag,’ 
Infant began. ‘Why — why, they varnished me when I joined!’ He 
squirmed at the thought of it. 

‘Don’t be owls! We ain’t discussing principles! We’ve got to save the 
court of inquiry if we can,’ said Stalky. 

Five minutes later — at 7.45 to be precise — we four sat down to such a 
dinner as, I hold, only The Infant’s cook can produce, with wines worthy of 
pontifical banquets. A man in the extremity of rage and injured dignity is 
precisely like a typhoid patient. He asks no questions, accepts what is put 
before him, and babbles in one key — very often of trifles. But food and 
drink are the very best of drugs. I think it was Heidsieck Dry Monopole ‘92 
— Stalky as usual stuck to Burgundy — that began to unlock Mr. 
Wontner’s heart behind my shirt-front. Me he snubbed throughout, after the 
Oxford manner, because I had seen him in the sack, and he did not intend 
me to presume; but to Stalky and The Infant, while I admired the set of my 
dinner-jacket across his shoulders, he made his plans of revenge very clear 
indeed. He had even sketched out some of the paragraphs that were to 
appear in the papers, and if Stalky had allowed me to speak, I would have 
told him that they were rather neatly phrased. 

“You ought to be able to get whackin’ damages out of ‘em, into the 
bargain,’ said Stalky, after Mr. Wontner had outlined his position legally. 

‘My de-ah sir,’ Mr. Wontner applied himself to his glass, ‘it isn’t a matter 
that gentlemen usually discuss, but, I assure you, we Wontners’ — he 
waved a well-kept hand — ’do not stand in any need of filthy lucre.’ In the 
next three minutes, we learned exactly what his father was worth, which, as 
he pointed out, was a trifle no man of the world dwelt on. Stalky envied 
aloud, and I delivered my first kick at The Infant’s ankle. Thence we drifted 
to education, and the Average Army Man, and the desolating vacuity — I 
remember these words — of Army Society, notably among its womenkind. 
It appeared there was some sort of narrow convention in the Army against 
mentioning a woman’s name at Mess. We were much surprised at this — 
Stalky would not let me express my surprise — but we took it from Mr. 


Wontner, who said we might, that it was so. Next he touched on Colonels of 
the old school, and their cognisance of tactics. Not that he himself 
pretended to any skill in tactics, but after three years at the ‘Varsity — none 
of us had had a ‘Varsity education — a man insensibly contracted the habit 
of clear thinking. At least, he could automatically co-ordinate his ideas, and 
the jealousy of these muddle-headed Colonels was inconceivable. We 
would understand that it was his duty to force on the retirement of his 
Colonel, who had been in the conspiracy against him; to make his Adjutant 
resign or exchange; and to give the half-dozen childish subalterns who had 
vexed his dignity a chance to retrieve themselves in other corps — West 
African ones, he hoped. For himself, after the case was decided, he 
proposed to go on living in the regiment, just to prove — for he bore no 
malice — that times had changed, nosque mutamur in illis — if we knew 
what that meant. Infant had curled his legs out of reach, so I was quite free 
to return thanks yet once more to Allah for the diversity of His creatures in 
His adorable world. 

And so, by way of an eighty-year-old liqueur brandy, to tactics and the 
great General Clausewitz, unknown to the Average Army Man. Here The 
Infant, at a whisper from Ipps — whose face had darkened like a mulberry 
while he waited — excused himself and went away, but Stalky, Colonel of 
Territorials, wanted some tips on tactics. He got them unbrokenly for ten 
minutes — Wontner and Clausewitz mixed, but Wontner in a film of 
priceless cognac distinctly on top. When The Infant came back, he renewed 
his clear-spoken demand that Infant should take his depositions. I supposed 
this to be a family trait of the Wontners, whom I had been visualising for 
some time past even to the third generation. 

‘But, hang it all, they’re both asleep!’ said Infant, scowling at me. ‘Ipps 
let ‘em have the ‘81 port.’ 

‘Asleep!’ said Stalky, rising at once. ‘I don’t see that makes any 
difference. As a matter of form, you’d better identify them. I'll show you 
the way.’ 

We followed up the white stone side-staircase that leads to the bachelors’ 
wing. Mr. Wontner seemed surprised that the boys were not in the coal- 
cellar. 

‘Oh, a chap’s assumed to be innocent until he’s proved guilty,’ said 
Stalky, mounting step by step. ‘How did they get you into the sack, Mr. 
Wontner?’ 

‘Jumped on me from behind — two to one,’ said Mr. Wontner briefly. ‘I 
think I handed each of them something first, but they roped my arms and 


legs.’ 

‘And did they photograph you in the sack?’ 

‘Good Heavens, no!’ Mr. Wontner shuddered. 

‘That’s lucky. Awful thing to live down — a photograph, isn’t it?’ said 
Stalky to me as we reached the landing. ‘I’m thinking of the newspapers, of 
course.’ 

‘Oh, but you can easily have sketches in the illustrated papers from 
accounts supplied by eye-witnesses,’ I said. 

Mr. Wontner turned him round. It was the first time he had honoured me 
by his notice since our talk in the garage. 

‘Ah,’ said he, ‘do you pretend to any special knowledge in these 
matters?’ 

‘T’m a journalist by profession,’ I answered simply but nobly. ‘As soon as 
you’re at liberty, I’d like to have your account of the affair.’ 

Now I thought he would have loved me for this, but he only replied in an 
uncomfortable, uncoming-on voice, ‘Oh, you would, would you?’ 

‘Not if it’s any trouble, of course,’ I said. ‘I can always get their version 
from the defendants. Do either of ‘em draw or sketch at all, Mr. Wontner? 
Or perhaps your father might — ’ 

Then he said quite hotly, ‘I wish you to understand very clearly, my good 
man, that a gentleman’s name can’t be dragged through the gutter to bolster 
up the circulation of your wretched sheet, whatever it may be.’ 

‘It is — —’ I named a journal of enormous sales which specialises in 
scholastic, military, and other scandals. ‘I don’t know yet what it can’t do, 
Mr. Wontner.’ 

‘I didn’t know that I was dealing with a reporter’ said Mr. Wontner. 

We were all halted outside a shut door. Ipps had followed us. 

‘But surely you want it in the papers, don’t you?’ I urged. ‘With a scandal 
like this, one couldn’t, in justice to the democracy, be exclusive. We’d 
syndicate it here and in the United States. I helped you out of the sack, if 
you remember.’ 

‘I wish to goodness you’d stop talking!’ he snapped, and sat down on a 
chair. Stalky’s hand on my shoulder quietly signalled me out of action, but I 
felt that my fire had not been misdirected. 

‘TIl answer for him,’ said Stalky to Wontner, in an undertone that 
dropped to a whisper. I caught — ’Not without my leave — dependent on 
me for market-tips,’ and other gratifying tributes to my integrity. 

Still Mr. Wontner sat in his chair, and still we waited on him. The Infant’s 
face showed worry and heavy grief; Stalky’s, a bright and bird-like interest; 


mine was hidden behind his shoulders, but on the face of Ipps were written 
emotions that no butler should cherish towards any guest. Contempt and 
wrath were the least of them. And Mr. Wontner was looking full at Ipps, as 
Ipps was looking at him. Mr. Wontner’s father, I understood, kept a butler 
and two footmen. 

‘D’you suppose they’re shamming, in order to get off?’ he said at last. 
Ipps shook his head and noiselessly threw the door open. The boys had 
finished their dinner and were fast asleep — one on a sofa, one in a long 
chair — their faces fallen back to the lines of their childhood. They had had 
a wildish night, a hard day, that ended with a telling-off from an artist, and 
the assurance they had wrecked their prospects for life. What else should 
youth do, then, but eat, and drink ‘81 port, and remember their sorrows no 
more? 

Mr. Wontner looked at them severely, Ipps within easy reach, his hands 
quite ready. ‘Childish,’ said Mr. Wontner at last. ‘Childish but necessary. Er 
— have you such a thing as a rope on the premises, and a sack — two sacks 
and two ropes? I’m afraid I can’t resist the temptation. That man 
understands, doesn’t he, that this is a private matter?’ 

‘That man,’ who was me, was off to the basement like one of Infant’s 
own fallow-deer. The stables gave me what I wanted, and coming back with 
it through a dark passage, I ran squarely into Ipps. ‘Go on!’ he grunted. 
‘The minute he lays hands on Master Bobby, Master Bobby’s saved. But 
that person ought to be told how near he came to being assaulted. It was 
touch-and-go with me all the time from the soup down, I assure you.’ 

I arrived breathless with the sacks and the ropes. “They were two to one 
with me,’ said Mr. Wontner, as he took them. ‘If they wake — ’ 

‘We’ ll stand by,’ Stalky replied. ‘Two to one is quite fair.’ 

But the boys hardly grunted as Mr. Wontner roped first one and then the 
other. Even when they were slid into the sacks they only mumbled, with 
rolling heads, through sticky lips, and snored on. 

‘Port?’ said Mr. Wontner virtuously. 

‘Nervous exhaustion. They aren’t much more than kids, after all. What’s 
next?’ said Stalky. 

‘I want to take ‘em away with me, please.’ 

Stalky looked at him with respect. 

‘Pll have my car round in five minutes,’ said The Infant. ‘Ipps’ll help 
carry ‘em downstairs,’ and he shook Mr. Wontner by the hand. 

We were all perfectly serious till the two bundles were dumped on a 
divan in the hall, and the boys waked and began to realise what had 


happened. 

‘Yah!’ said Mr. Wontner, with the simplicity of twelve years old. “‘Who’s 
scored now?’ And he sat upon them. The tension broke in a storm of 
laughter, led, I think, by Ipps. 

‘Asinine — absolutely asinine!’ said Mr. Wontner, with folded arms from 
his lively chair. But he drank in the flattery and the fellowship of it all with 
quite a brainless grin, as we rolled and stamped round him, and wiped the 
tears from our cheeks. 

‘Hang it!’ said Bobby Trivett. ‘We’re defeated!’ 

‘By tactics, too,’ said Eames. ‘I didn’t think you knew ‘em, Clausewitz. 
It’s a fair score. What are you going to do with us?’ 

“Take you back to Mess,’ said Mr. Wontner. 

‘Not like this?’ 

‘Oh no. Worse — much worse! I haven’t begun with you yet. And you 
thought you’d scored! Yah!’ 

They had scored beyond their wildest dream. The man in whose hands it 
lay to shame them, their Colonel, their Adjutant, their Regiment, and their 
Service, had cast away all shadow of his legal rights for the sake of a 
common or bear-garden rag — such a rag as if it came to the ears of the 
authorities, would cost him his commission. They were saved, and their 
saviour was their equal and their brother. So they chaffed and reviled him as 
such till he again squashed the breath out of them, and we others laughed 
louder than they. 

‘Fall in!’ said Stalky when the limousine came round. “This is the score 
of the century. I wouldn’t miss it for a brigade! We shan’t be long, Infant!’ 

I hurried into a coat. 

‘Is there any necessity for that reporter-chap to come too?’ said Mr. 
Wontner in an unguarded whisper. ‘He isn’t dressed for one thing.’ 

Bobby and Eames wriggled round to look at the reporter, began a joyous 
bellow, and suddenly stopped. 

“What’s the matter?’ said Wontner with suspicion. 

‘Nothing,’ said Bobby. ‘I die happy, Clausewitz. Take me up tenderly.’ 

We packed into the car, bearing our sheaves with us, and for half an hour, 
as the cool night-air fanned his thoughtful brow, Mr. Wontner was quite 
abreast of himself. Though he said nothing unworthy, he triumphed and 
trumpeted a little loudly over the sacks. I sat between them on the back seat, 
and applauded him servilely till he reminded me that what I had seen and 
what he had said was not for publication. I hinted, while the boys plunged 
with joy inside their trappings, that this might be a matter for arrangement. 


‘Then a sovereign shan’t part us,’ said Mr. Wontner cheerily, and both boys 
fell into lively hysterics. ‘I don’t see where the joke comes in for you,’ said 
Mr. Wontner. ‘I thought it was my little jokelet to-night.’ 

‘No, Clausewitz,’ gasped Bobby. ‘Some is, but not all. I’ll be good now. 
Pll give you my parole till we get to Mess. I wouldn’t be out of this for a 
fiver.’ 

‘Nor me,’ said Eames, and he gave his parole to attempt no escape or 
evasion. 

‘Now, I suppose,’ said Mr. Wontner largely to Stalky, as we neared the 
suburbs of Ash, ‘you have a good deal of practical joking on the Stock 
Exchange, haven’t you?’ 

‘And when were you on the Stock Exchange, Uncle Leonard?’ piped 
Bobby, while Eames laid his sobbing head on my shoulder. 

Tm sorry,’ said Stalky, ‘but the fact is, I command a regiment myself 
when I’m at home. Your Colonel knows me, I think.’ He gave his name. Mr. 
Wontner seemed to have heard of it. We had to pick Eames off the floor, 
where he had cast himself from excess of delight. 

‘Oh, Heavens!’ said Mr. Wontner after a long pause. ‘What have I done? 
What haven’t I done?’ We felt the temperature in the car rise as he blushed. 

“You didn’t talk tactics, Clausewitz?’ said Bobby. ‘Oh, say it wasn’t 
tactics, darling!’ 

‘It was,’ said Wontner. 

Eames was all among our feet again, crying, ‘If you don’t let me get my 
arms up, Pll be sick. Let’s hear what you said. Tell us.’ 

But Mr. Wontner turned to Stalky. ‘It’s no good my begging your pardon, 
sir, I suppose,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you notice ‘em,’ said Stalky. ‘It was a fair rag all round, and 
anyhow, you two youngsters haven’t any right to talk tactics. You’ve been 
rolled up, horse, foot, and guns.’ 

‘Pll make a treaty. If you’ll let us go and change presently,’ said Bobby, 
‘TIl promise we won’t tell about you, Clausewitz. You talked tactics to 
Uncle Len? Old Dhurrah-bags will like that. He don’t love you, Claus.’ 

‘If I’ve made one ass of myself, I shall take extra care to make asses of 
you!’ said Wontner. ‘I want to stop, please, at the next milliner’s shop on 
the right. It ought to be close here.’ 

He evidently knew the country even in the dark, for the car stopped at a 
brilliantly-lighted millinery establishment, where — it was Saturday 
evening — a young lady was clearing up the counter. I followed him, as a 
good reporter should. 


‘Have you got — ’ he began. ‘Ah, those’ll do!’ He pointed to two hairy 
plush beehive bonnets, one magenta, the other a conscientious electric blue. 
‘How much, please? Pll take them both, and that bunch of peacock 
feathers, and that red feather thing.’ It was a brilliant crimson-dyed pigeon’s 
wing. 

‘Now I want some yards of muslin with a nice, fierce pattern, please.’ He 
got it — yellow with black tulips — and returned heavily laden. 

‘Sorry to have kept you,’ said he. ‘Now we’|l go to my quarters to change 
and beautify.’ 

We came to them — opposite a dun waste of parade-ground that might 
have been Mian Mir — and bugles as they blew and drums as they rolled 
set heart-strings echoing. 

We hoisted the boys out and arranged them on chairs, while Wontner 
changed into uniform, but stopped when he saw me taking off my jacket. 

‘What on earth’s that for?’ said he. 

‘Because you’ve been wearing my evening things,’ I said. ‘I want to get 
into ‘em again, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Then you aren’t a reporter?’ he said. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘but that shan’t part us.’ 

‘Oh, hurry!’ cried Eames in desperate convulsions. ‘We can’t stand this 
much longer. ‘Tisn’t fair on the young.’ 

‘TIl attend to you in good time,’ said Wontner; and when he had made 
careful toilet, he unwrapped the bonnets, put the peacock’s feather into the 
magenta one, pinned the crimson wing on the blue one, set them daintily on 
the boys’ heads, and bade them admire the effect in his shaving-glass while 
he ripped the muslin into lengths, bound it first, and draped it artistically 
afterwards a little below their knees. He finished off with a gigantic sash- 
bow, obi fashion. ‘Hobble skirts,’ he explained to Stalky, who nodded 
approval. 

Next he split open the bottom of each sack so that they could walk, but 
with very short steps. ‘I ought to have got you white satin slippers,’ he 
murmured, ‘and I’m sorry there’s no rouge.’ 

‘Don’t worry on our account, old man — you’re doing us proud,’ said 
Bobby from under his hat. ‘This beats milk-punch and mayonnaise.’ 

‘Oh, why didn’t we think of these things when we had him at our 
mercy?’ Eames wailed. ‘Never mind — we’ll try it on the next chap. 
You’ve a mind, Claus.’ 

‘Now we’ll call on ‘em at Mess,’ said Wontner, as they minced towards 
the door. 


‘I think Pl call on your Colonel,’ said Stalky. ‘He oughtn’t to miss this. 
Your first attempt? I assure you I couldn’t have done it better myself. Thank 
you!’ He held out his hand. 

‘Thank you, sir!’ said Wontner, shaking it. ‘I’m more grateful to you than 
I can say, and — and I’d like you to believe some time that I’m not quite as 
big a—’ 

‘Not in the least,’ Stalky interrupted. ‘If I were writing a confidential 
report on you, I should put you down as rather adequate. Look after your 
geishas, or they’ lI fall!’ 

We watched the three cross the road and disappear into the shadow of the 
Mess verandah. There was a noise. Then telephone bells rang, a sergeant 
and a Mess waiter charged out, and the noise grew, till at last the Mess was 
a little noisy. 

We came back, ten minutes later, with Colonel Dalziell, who had been 
taking his sorrows to bed with him. The ante-room was quite full and 
visitors were still arriving, but it was possible to hear oneself speak 
occasionally. Trivett and Eames, in sack and sash, sat side by side on a 
table, their hats at a ravishing angle, coquettishly twiddling their tied feet. 
In the intervals of singing ‘Put Me Among the Girls,’ they sipped whisky- 
and-soda held to their lips by, I regret to say, a Major. Public opinion 
seemed to be against allowing them to change their costume till they should 
have danced in it. Wontner, lying more or less gracefully at the level of the 
chandelier in the arms of six subalterns, was lecturing on tactics and 
imploring to be let down, which he was with a run when they realised that 
the Colonel was there. Then he picked himself up from the sofa and said: ‘I 
want to apologise, sir, to you and the Mess for having been such an ass ever 
since I joined!’ 

This was when the noise began. 

Seeing the night promised to be wet, Stalky and I went home again in 
The Infant’s car. It was some time since we had tasted the hot air that lies 
between the cornice and the ceiling of crowded rooms. 

After half an hour’s silence, Stalky said to me: ‘I don’t know what 
you’ve been doing, but I believe I’ve been weepin’. Would you put that 
down to Burgundy or senile decay?’ 





THE CHILDREN 
These were our children who died for our lands: they were dear in our 


sight. 

We have only the memory left of their home-treasured sayings and 
laughter. 

The price of our loss shall be paid to our hands, not another’s hereafter. 

Neither the Alien nor Priest shall decide on it. That is our right. But who 
shall return us the children? 

At the hour the Barbarian chose to disclose his pretences, 

And raged against Man, they engaged, on the breasts that they bared for 
us, 

The first felon-stroke of the sword he had long-time prepared for us — 

Their bodies were all our defence while we wrought our defences. 

They bought us anew with their blood, forbearing to blame us, 

Those hours which we had not made good when the Judgment o’ercame 
us. 

They believed us and perished for it. Our statecraft, our learning. 

Delivered them bound to the Pit and alive to the burning 

Whither they mirthfully hastened as jostling for honour. 

Not since her birth has our Earth seen such worth loosed upon her. 

Nor was their agony brief, or once only imposed on them. 

The wounded, the war-spent, the sick received no exemption: 

Being cured they returned and endured and achieved our redemption, 

Hopeless themselves of relief, till Death, marvelling, closed on them. 

That flesh we had nursed from the first in all cleanness was given 

To corruption unveiled and assailed by the malice of Heaven — 

By the heart-shaking jests of Decay where it lolled on the wires — 

To be blanched or gay-painted by fumes — to be cindered by fires — 

To be senselessly tossed and retossed in stale mutilation 

From crater to crater. For this we shall take expiation. 

But who shall return us our children? 





The Dog Hervey 
(April 1914) 


My friend Attley, who would give away his own head if you told him you 
had lost yours, was giving away a six-months-old litter of Bettina’s pups, 
and half-a-dozen women were in raptures at the show on Mittleham lawn. 
We picked by lot. Mrs. Godfrey drew first choice; her married daughter, 
second. I was third, but waived my right because I was already owned by 
Malachi, Bettina’s full brother, whom I had brought over in the car to visit 
his nephews and nieces, and he would have slain them all if I had taken 
home one. Milly, Mrs. Godfrey’s younger daughter, pounced on my 
rejection with squeals of delight, and Attley turned to a dark, sallow- 
skinned, slack-mouthed girl, who had come over for tennis, and invited her 
to pick. She put on a pince-nez that made her look like a camel, knelt 
clumsily, for she was long from the hip to the knee, breathed hard, and 
considered the last couple. 

‘I think I’d like that sandy-pied one,’ she said. 

‘Oh, not him, Miss Sichliffe!’ Attley cried. ‘He was overlaid or had 
sunstroke or something. They call him The Looney in the kennels. Besides, 
he squints.’ 

‘T think that’s rather fetching,’ she answered. Neither Malachi nor I had 
ever seen a squinting dog before. 

‘That’s chorea — St. Vitus’s dance,’ Mrs. Godfrey put in. ‘He ought to 
have been drowned.’ 

‘But I like his cast of countenance,’ the girl persisted. 

‘He doesn’t look a good life,’ I said, ‘but perhaps he can be patched up.’ 
Miss Sichliffe turned crimson; I saw Mrs. Godfrey exchange a glance with 
her married daughter, and knew I had said something which would have to 
be lived down. 

“Yes,’ Miss Sichliffe went on, her voice shaking, ‘he isn’t a good life, but 
perhaps I can — patch him up. Come here, sir.’ The misshapen beast 
lurched toward her, squinting down his own nose till he fell over his own 
toes. Then, luckily, Bettina ran across the lawn and reminded Malachi of 
their puppyhood. All that family are as queer as Dick’s hatband, and fight 
like man and wife. I had to separate them, and Mrs. Godfrey helped me till 
they retired under the rhododendrons and had it out in silence. 

‘D’you know what that girl’s father was?’ Mrs. Godfrey asked. 


‘No,’ I replied. ‘I loathe her for her own sake. She breathes through her 
mouth.’ 

‘He was a retired doctor,’ she explained. ‘He used to pick up stormy 
young men in the repentant stage, take them home, and patch them up till 
they were sound enough to be insured. Then he insured them heavily, and 
let them out into the world again — with an appetite. Of course, no one 
knew him while he was alive, but he left pots of money to his daughter.’ 

‘Strictly legitimate — highly respectable,’ I said. ‘But what a life for the 
daughter!’ 

‘Mustn’t it have been! Now d’you realise what you said just now?’ 

‘Perfectly; and now you’ve made me quite happy, shall we go back to the 
house?’ 

When we reached it they were all inside, sitting in committee on names. 

‘What shall you call yours?’ I heard Milly ask Miss Sichliffe. 

‘Harvey,’ she replied — ’Harvey’s Sauce, you know. He’s going to be 
quite saucy when I’ve’ — she saw Mrs. Godfrey and me coming through 
the French window — ’when he’s stronger.’ 

Attley, the well-meaning man, to make me feel at ease, asked what I 
thought of the name. 

‘Oh, splendid,’ I said at random. ‘H with an A, A with an R, R with a — ’ 

‘But that’s Little Bingo,’ some one said, and they all laughed. 

Miss Sichliffe, her hands joined across her long knees, drawled, ‘You 
ought always to verify your quotations.’ 

It was not a kindly thrust, but something in the word ‘quotation’ set the 
automatic side of my brain at work on some shadow of a word or phrase 
that kept itself out of memory’s reach as a cat sits just beyond a dog’s jump. 
When I was going home, Miss Sichliffe came up to me in the twilight, the 
pup on a leash, swinging her big shoes at the end of her tennis-racket. 

“Sorry, she said in her thick schoolboy-like voice. ‘I’m sorry for what I 
said to you about verifying quotations. I didn’t know you well enough and 
— anyhow, I oughtn’t to have.’ 

‘But you were quite right about Little Bingo,’ I answered. ‘The spelling 
ought to have reminded me.’ 

“Yes, of course. It’s the spelling,’ she said, and slouched off with the pup 
sliding after her. Once again my brain began to worry after something that 
would have meant something if it had been properly spelled. I confided my 
trouble to Malachi on the way home, but Bettina had bitten him in four 
places, and he was busy. 

Weeks later, Attley came over to see me, and before his car stopped 


Malachi let me know that Bettina was sitting beside the chauffeur. He 
greeted her by the scruff of the neck as she hopped down; and I greeted 
Mrs. Godfrey, Attley, and a big basket. 

“You’ve got to help me,’ said Attley tiredly. We took the basket into the 
garden, and there staggered out the angular shadow of a sandy-pied, 
broken-haired terrier, with one imbecile and one delirious ear, and two most 
hideous squints. Bettina and Malachi, already at grips on the lawn, saw him, 
let go, and fled in opposite directions. 

‘Why have you brought that fetid hound here?’ I demanded. 

‘Harvey? For you to take care of,’ said Attley. ‘He’s had distemper, but 
Pm going abroad.’ 

‘Take him with you. I won’t have him. He’s mentally afflicted.’ 

‘Look here,’ Attley almost shouted, ‘do I strike you as a fool?’ 

‘Always,’ said I. 

‘Well, then, if you say so, and Ella says so, that proves I ought to go 
abroad.’ 

‘Will’s wrong, quite wrong,’ Mrs. Godfrey interrupted; ‘but you must 
take the pup.’ 

‘My dear boy, my dear boy, don’t you ever give anything to a woman,’ 
Attley snorted. 

Bit by bit I got the story out of them in the quiet garden (never a sign 
from Bettina and Malachi), while Harvey stared me out of countenance, 
first with one cuttlefish eye and then with the other. 

It appeared that, a month after Miss Sichliffe took him, the dog Harvey 
developed distemper. Miss Sichliffe had nursed him herself for some time; 
then she carried him in her arms the two miles to Mittleham, and wept — 
actually wept — at Attley’s feet, saying that Harvey was all she had or 
expected to have in this world, and Attley must cure him. Attley, being by 
wealth, position, and temperament guardian to all lame dogs, had put 
everything aside for this unsavoury job, and, he asserted, Miss Sichliffe had 
virtually lived with him ever since. 

‘She went home at night, of course,’ he exploded, ‘but the rest of the time 
she simply infested the premises. Goodness knows, I’m not particular, but it 
was a scandal. Even the servants!... Three and four times a day, and notes in 
between, to know how the beast was. Hang it all, don’t laugh! And wanting 
to send me flowers and goldfish. Do I look as if I wanted goldfish? Can’t 
you two stop for a minute?’ (Mrs. Godfrey and I were clinging to each other 
for support.) ‘And it isn’t as if I was — was so alluring a personality, is it?’ 

Attley commands more trust, goodwill, and affection than most men, for 


he is that rare angel, an absolutely unselfish bachelor, content to be run by 
contending syndicates of zealous friends. His situation seemed desperate, 
and I told him so. 

‘Instant flight is your only remedy,’ was my verdict. Pll take care of both 
your cars while you’re away, and you can send me over all the greenhouse 
fruit.’ 

‘But why should I be chased out of my house by a she-dromedary?’ he 
wailed. 

‘Oh, stop! Stop!’ Mrs. Godfrey sobbed. ‘You’re both wrong. I admit 
you’re right, but I know you’re wrong.’ 

‘Three and four times a day,’ said Attley, with an awful countenance. 
‘Tm not a vain man, but — look here, Ella, I’m not sensitive, I hope, but if 
you persist in making a joke of it — ’ 

‘Oh, be quiet!’ she almost shrieked. ‘D’you imagine for one instant that 
your friends would ever let Mittleham pass out of their hands? I quite agree 
it is unseemly for a grown girl to come to Mittleham at all hours of the day 
and night — ’ 

‘I told you she went home o’ nights,’ Attley growled. 

‘Specially if she goes home o’ nights. Oh, but think of the life she must 
have led, Will!’ 

‘T’m not interfering with it; only she must leave me alone.’ 

‘She may want to patch you up and insure you,’ I suggested. 

‘D’you know what you are?’ Mrs. Godfrey turned on me with the smile I 
have feared for the last quarter of a century. ‘You’re the nice, kind, wise, 
doggy friend. You don’t know how wise and nice you are supposed to be. 
Will has sent Harvey to you to complete the poor angel’s convalescence. 
You know all about dogs, or Will wouldn’t have done it. He’s written her 
that. You’re too far off for her to make daily calls on you. P’r’aps she’ll 
drop in two or three times a week, and write on other days. But it doesn’t 
matter what she does, because you don’t own Mittleham, don’t you see?’ 

I told her I saw most clearly. 

‘Oh, yov’ll get over that in a few days,’ Mrs. Godfrey countered. ‘You’re 
the sporting, responsible, doggy friend who — ’ 

‘He used to look at me like that at first,’ said Attley, with a visible 
shudder, ‘but he gave it up after a bit. It’s only because you’re new to him.’ 

‘But, confound you! he’s a ghoul — ’ I began. 

‘And when he gets quite well, you’ll send him back to her direct with 
your love, and she’ll give you some pretty four-tailed goldfish,’ said Mrs. 
Godfrey, rising. “That’s all settled. Car, please. We’re going to Brighton to 


lunch together.’ 

They ran before I could get into my stride, so I told the dog Harvey what 
I thought of them and his mistress. He never shifted his position, but stared 
at me, an intense, lopsided stare, eye after eye. Malachi came along when 
he had seen his sister off, and from a distance counselled me to drown the 
brute and consort with gentlemen again. But the dog Harvey never even 
cocked his cockable ear. 

And so it continued as long as he was with me. Where I sat, he sat and 
stared; where I walked, he walked beside, head stiffly slewed over one 
shoulder in single-barrelled contemplation of me. He never gave tongue, 
never closed in for a caress, seldom let me stir a step alone. And, to my 
amazement, Malachi, who suffered no stranger to live within our gates, saw 
this gaunt, growing, green-eyed devil wipe him out of my service and 
company without a whimper. Indeed, one would have said the situation 
interested him, for he would meet us returning from grim walks together, 
and look alternately at Harvey and at me with the same quivering interest 
that he showed at the mouth of a rat-hole. Outside these inspections, 
Malachi withdrew himself as only a dog or a woman can. 

Miss Sichliffe came over after a few days (luckily I was out) with some 
elaborate story of paying calls in the neighbourhood. She sent me a note of 
thanks next day. I was reading it when Harvey and Malachi entered and 
disposed themselves as usual, Harvey close up to stare at me, Malachi half 
under the sofa, watching us both. Out of curiosity I returned Harvey’s stare, 
then pulled his lopsided head on to my knee, and took his eye for several 
minutes. Now, in Malachi’s eye I can see at any hour all that there is of the 
normal decent dog, flecked here and there with that strained half-soul which 
man’s love and association have added to his nature. But with Harvey the 
eye was perplexed, as a tortured man’s. Only by looking far into its deeps 
could one make out the spirit of the proper animal, beclouded and cowering 
beneath some unfair burden. 

Leggatt, my chauffeur, came in for orders. 

‘How d’you think Harvey’s coming on?’ I said, as I rubbed the brute’s 
gulping neck. The vet had warned me of the possibilities of spinal trouble 
following distemper. 

‘He ain’t my fancy,’ was the reply. ‘But I don’t question his comings and 
goings so long as I ‘aven’t to sit alone in a room with him.’ 

“Why? He’s as meek as Moses,’ I said. 

‘He fair gives me the creeps. P’r’aps he’ll go out in fits.’ 

But Harvey, as I wrote his mistress from time to time, throve, and when 


he grew better, would play by himself grisly games of spying, walking up, 
hailing, and chasing another dog. From these he would break off of a 
sudden and return to his normal stiff gait, with the air of one who had 
forgotten some matter of life and death, which could be reached only by 
staring at me. I left him one evening posturing with the unseen on the lawn, 
and went inside to finish some letters for the post. I must have been at work 
nearly an hour, for I was going to turn on the lights, when I felt there was 
somebody in the room whom, the short hairs at the back of my neck warned 
me, I was not in the least anxious to face. There was a mirror on the wall. 
As I lifted my eyes to it I saw the dog Harvey reflected near the shadow by 
the closed door. He had reared himself full-length on his hind legs, his head 
a little one side to clear a sofa between us, and he was looking at me. The 
face, with its knitted brows and drawn lips, was the face of a dog, but the 
look, for the fraction of time that I caught it, was human — wholly and 
horribly human. When the blood in my body went forward again he had 
dropped to the floor, and was merely studying me in his usual one-eyed 
fashion. Next day I returned him to Miss Sichliffe. I would not have kept 
him another day for the wealth of Asia, or even Ella Godfrey’s approval. 

Miss Sichliffe’s house I discovered to be a mid-Victorian mansion of 
peculiar villainy even for its period, surrounded by gardens of conflicting 
colours, all dazzling with glass and fresh paint on ironwork. Striped blinds, 
for it was a blazing autumn morning, covered most of the windows, and a 
voice sang to the piano an almost forgotten song of Jean Ingelow’s — 


Methought that the stars were blinking bright, 
And the old brig’s sails unfurled — 


Down came the loud pedal, and the unrestrained cry swelled out across a 
bed of tritomas consuming in their own fires — 


When I said I will sail to my love this night 
On the other side of the world. 


I have no music, but the voice drew. I waited till the end: 

Oh, maid most dear, I am not here 

I have no place apart — 

No dwelling more on sea or shore, 

But only in thy heart. 

It seemed to me a poor life that had no more than that to do at eleven 
o’clock of a Tuesday forenoon. Then Miss Sichliffe suddenly lumbered 


through a French window in clumsy haste, her brows contracted against the 
light. 

‘Well?’ she said, delivering the word like a spear-thrust, with the full 
weight of a body behind it. 

‘T’ve brought Harvey back at last,’ I replied. “Here he is.’ 

But it was at me she looked, not at the dog who had cast himself at her 
feet — looked as though she would have fished my soul out of my breast on 
the instant. 

‘Wha — what did you think of him? What did you make of him?’ she 
panted. I was too taken aback for the moment to reply. Her voice broke as 
she stooped to the dog at her knees. ‘O Harvey, Harvey! You utterly 
worthless old devil!’ she cried, and the dog cringed and abased himself in 
servility that one could scarcely bear to look upon. I made to go. 

‘Oh, but please, you mustn’t!’ She tugged at the car’s side. ‘Wouldn’t you 
like some flowers or some orchids? We’ve really splendid orchids, and’ — 
she clasped her hands — ’there are Japanese goldfish — real Japanese 
goldfish, with four tails. If you don’t care for ‘em, perhaps your friends or 
somebody — oh, please!’ 

Harvey had recovered himself, and I realised that this woman beyond the 
decencies was fawning on me as the dog had fawned on her. 

‘Certainly,’ I said, ashamed to meet her eye. ‘I’m lunching at Mittleham, 
but —’ 

‘There’s plenty of time,’ she entreated. ‘What do you think of Harvey?’ 

‘He’s a queer beast,’ I said, getting out. ‘He does nothing but stare at me.’ 

‘Does he stare at you all the time he’s with you?’ 

‘Always. He’s doing it now. Look!’ 

We had halted. Harvey had sat down, and was staring from one to the 
other with a weaving motion of the head. 

‘He’ll do that all day,’ I said. ‘What is it, Harvey?’ 

“Yes, what is it, Harvey?’ she echoed. The dog’s throat twitched, his body 
stiffened and shook as though he were going to have a fit. Then he came 
back with a visible wrench to his unwinking watch. 

‘Always so?’ she whispered. 

‘Always,’ I replied, and told her something of his life with me. She 
nodded once or twice, and in the end led me into the house. 

There were unaging pitch-pine doors of Gothic design in it; there were 
inlaid marble mantel-pieces and cut-steel fenders; there were stupendous 
wall-papers, and octagonal, medallioned Wedgwood what-nots, and black- 
and-gilt Austrian images holding candelabra, with every other refinement 


that Art had achieved or wealth had bought between 1851 and 1878. And 
everything reeked of varnish. 

‘Now!’ she opened a baize door, and pointed down a long corridor 
flanked with more Gothic doors. ‘This was where we used to — to patch 
‘em up. You’ve heard of us. Mrs. Godfrey told you in the garden the day I 
got Harvey given me. I’ — she drew in her breath — ’I live here by myself, 
and I have a very large income. Come back, Harvey.’ 

He had tiptoed down the corridor, as rigid as ever, and was sitting outside 
one of the shut doors. ‘Look here!’ she said, and planted herself squarely in 
front of me. ‘I tell you this because you — you’ve patched up Harvey, too. 
Now, I want you to remember that my name is Moira. Mother calls me 
Marjorie because it’s more refined; but my real name is Moira, and I am in 
my thirty-fourth year.’ 

‘Very good,’ I said. ‘PI remember all that.’ 

‘Thank you.’ Then with a sudden swoop into the humility of an abashed 
boy — ” Sorry if I haven’t said the proper things. You see — there’s Harvey 
looking at us again. Oh, I want to say — if ever you want anything in the 
way of orchids or goldfish or — or anything else that would be useful to 
you, you’ve only to come to me for it. Under the will I’m perfectly 
independent, and we’re a long-lived family, worse luck!’ She looked at me, 
and her face worked like glass behind driven flame. ‘I may reasonably 
expect to live another fifty years,’ she said. 

‘Thank you, Miss Sichliffe,’ I replied. ‘If I want anything, you may be 
sure Pll come to you for it.’ She nodded. ‘Now I must get over to 
Mittleham,’ I said. 

‘Mr. Attley will ask you all about this.’ For the first time she laughed 
aloud. ‘I’m afraid I frightened him nearly out of the county. I didn’t think, 
of course. But I dare say he knows by this time he was wrong. Say good- 
bye to Harvey.’ 

‘Good-bye, old man,’ I said. ‘Give me a farewell stare, so we shall know 
each other when we meet again.’ 

The dog looked up, then moved slowly toward me, and stood, head 
bowed to the floor, shaking in every muscle as I patted him; and when I 
turned, I saw him crawl back to her feet. 

That was not a good preparation for the rampant boy-and-girl-dominated 
lunch at Mittleham, which, as usual, I found in possession of everybody 
except the owner. 

‘But what did the dromedary say when you brought her beast back?’ 
Attley demanded. 


‘The usual polite things,’ I replied. ‘I’m posing as the nice doggy friend 
nowadays.’ 

‘I don’t envy you. She’s never darkened my doors, thank goodness, since 
I left Harvey at your place. I suppose she’ll run about the county now 
swearing you cured him. That’s a woman’s idea of gratitude.’ Attley seemed 
rather hurt, and Mrs. Godfrey laughed. 

‘That proves you were right about Miss Sichliffe, Ella,’ I said. ‘She had 
no designs on anybody.’ 

Tm always right in these matters. But didn’t she even offer you a 
goldfish?’ 

‘Not a thing,’ said I. ‘You know what an old maid’s like where her 
precious dog’s concerned.’ And though I have tried vainly to lie to Ella 
Godfrey for many years, I believe that in this case I succeeded. 

When I turned into our drive that evening, Leggatt observed half aloud: 

Tm glad Zvengali’s back where he belongs. It’s time our Mike had a 
look in.’ 

Sure enough, there was Malachi back again in spirit as well as flesh, but 
still with that odd air of expectation he had picked up from Harvey. 





It was in January that Attley wrote me that Mrs. Godfrey, wintering in 
Madeira with Milly, her unmarried daughter, had been attacked with 
something like enteric; that the hotel, anxious for its good name, had thrust 
them both out into a cottage annexe; that he was off with a nurse, and that I 
was not to leave England till I heard from him again. In a week he wired 
that Milly was down as well, and that I must bring out two more nurses, 
with suitable delicacies. 

Within seventeen hours I had got them all aboard the Cape boat, and had 
seen the women safely collapsed into sea-sickness. The next few weeks 
were for me, as for the invalids, a low delirium, clouded with fantastic 
memories of Portuguese officials trying to tax calves’-foot jelly; voluble 
doctors insisting that true typhoid was unknown in the island; nurses who 
had to be exercised, taken out of themselves, and returned on the tick of 
change of guard; night slides down glassy, cobbled streets, smelling of 
sewage and flowers, between walls whose every stone and patch Attley and 
I knew; vigils in stucco verandahs, watching the curve and descent of great 
stars or drawing auguries from the break of dawn; insane interludes of 
gambling at the local Casino, where we won heaps of unconsoling silver; 
blasts of steamers arriving and departing in the roads; help offered by total 
strangers, grabbed at or thrust aside; the long nightmare crumbling back 


into sanity one forenoon under a vine-covered trellis, where Attley sat 
hugging a nurse, while the others danced a noiseless, neat-footed 
breakdown never learned at the Middlesex Hospital. At last, as the tension 
came out all over us in aches and tingles that we put down to the country 
wine, a vision of Mrs. Godfrey, her grey hair turned to spun-glass, but her 
eyes triumphant over the shadow of retreating death beneath them, with 
Milly, enormously grown, and clutching life back to her young breast, both 
stretched out on cane chairs, clamouring for food. 

In this ungirt hour there imported himself into our life a youngish- 
looking middle-aged man of the name of Shend, with a blurred face and 
deprecating eyes. He said he had gambled with me at the Casino, which 
was no recommendation, and I remember that he twice gave me a basket of 
champagne and liqueur brandy for the invalids, which a sailor in a red- 
tasselled cap carried up to the cottage for me at 3 A.M. He turned out to be 
the son of some merchant prince in the oil and colour line, and the owner of 
a four-hundred-ton steam yacht, into which, at his gentle insistence, we 
later shifted our camp, staff, and equipage, Milly weeping with delight to 
escape from the horrible cottage. There we lay off Funchal for weeks, while 
Shend did miracles of luxury and attendance through deputies, and never 
once asked how his guests were enjoying themselves. Indeed, for several 
days at a time we would see nothing of him. He was, he said, subject to 
malaria. Giving as they do with both hands, I knew that Attley and Mrs. 
Godfrey could take nobly; but I never met a man who so nobly gave and so 
nobly received thanks as Shend did. 

‘Tell us why you have been so unbelievably kind to us gipsies,’ Mrs. 
Godfrey said to him one day on deck. 

He looked up from a diagram of some Thames-mouth shoals which he 
was explaining to me, and answered with his gentle smile: 

‘T will. It’s because it makes me happy — it makes me more than happy 
— to be with you. It makes me comfortable. You know how selfish men 
are? If a man feels comfortable all over with certain people, he’ll bore them 
to death, just like a dog. You always make me feel as if pleasant things were 
going to happen to me.’ 

‘Haven’t any ever happened before?’ Milly asked. 

‘This is the most pleasant thing that has happened to me in ever so many 
years,’ he replied. ‘I feel like the man in the Bible, “It’s good for me to be 
here.” Generally, I don’t feel that it’s good for me to be anywhere in 
particular.’ Then, as one begging a favour. ‘You’ll let me come home with 
you — in the same boat, I mean? I’d take you back in this thing of mine, 


and that would save you packing your trunks, but she’s too lively for spring 
work across the Bay.’ 

We booked our berths, and when the time came, he wafted us and ours 
aboard the Southampton mail-boat with the pomp of plenipotentiaries and 
the precision of the Navy. Then he dismissed his yacht, and became an 
inconspicuous passenger in a cabin opposite to mine, on the port side. 

We ran at once into early British spring weather, followed by sou’west 
gales. Mrs. Godfrey, Milly, and the nurses disappeared. Attley stood it out, 
visibly yellowing, till the next meal, and followed suit, and Shend and I had 
the little table all to ourselves. I found him even more attractive when the 
women were away. The natural sweetness of the man, his voice, and 
bearing all fascinated me, and his knowledge of practical seamanship (he 
held an extra master’s certificate) was a real joy. We sat long in the empty 
saloon and longer in the smoking-room, making dashes downstairs over 
slippery decks at the eleventh hour. 

It was on Friday night, just as I was going to bed, that he came into my 
cabin, after cleaning his teeth, which he did half a dozen times a day. 

‘I say,’ he began hurriedly, ‘do you mind if I come in here for a little? I’m 
a bit edgy.’ I must have shown surprise. ‘I’m ever so much better about 
liquor than I used to be, but — it’s the whisky in the suitcase that throws 
me. For God’s sake, old man, don’t go back on me to-night! Look at my 
hands!’ 

They were fairly jumping at the wrists. He sat down on a trunk that had 
slid out with the roll. We had reduced speed, and were surging in confused 
seas that pounded on the black port-glasses. The night promised to be a 
pleasant one! 

“You understand, of course, don’t you?’ he chattered. 

‘Oh yes,’ I said cheerily; ‘but how about — ’ 

‘No, no; on no account the doctor. “Tell a doctor, tell the whole ship. 
Besides, I’ve only got a touch of ‘em. You’d never have guessed it, would 
you? The tooth-wash does the trick. I’ll give you the prescription.’ 

Pll send a note to the doctor for a prescription, shall I?’ I suggested. 

‘Right! I put myself unreservedly in your hands. ‘Fact is, I always did. I 
said to myself — ’sure I don’t bore you? — the minute I saw you, I said, 
“Thou art the man.”* He repeated the phrase as he picked at his knees. ‘All 
the same, you can take it from me that the ewe-lamb business is a rotten bad 
one. I don’t care how unfaithful the shepherd may be. Drunk or sober, 
‘tisn’t cricket.’ 

A surge of the trunk threw him across the cabin as the steward answered 


my bell. I wrote my requisition to the doctor while Shend was struggling to 
his feet. 

‘What’s wrong?’ he began. ‘Oh, I know. We’re slowing for soundings off 
Ushant. It’s about time, too. You’d better ship the dead-lights when you 
come back, Matchem. It’ll save you waking us later. This sea’s going to get 
up when the tide turns. That’ll show you,’ he said as the man left, ‘that I am 
to be trusted. You — you’ll stop me if I say anything I shouldn’t, won’t 
you?’ 

‘Talk away,’ I replied, ‘if it makes you feel better.’ 

‘That’s it; you’ve hit it exactly. You always make me feel better. I can 
rely on you. It’s awkward soundings but you’ll see me through it. We’ll 
defeat him yet.... I may be an utterly worthless devil, but Pm not a 
brawler.... I told him so at breakfast. I said, “Doctor, I detest brawling, but if 
ever you allow that girl to be insulted again as Clements insulted her, I will 
break your neck with my own hands.” You think I was right?’ 

‘Absolutely,’ I agreed. 

‘Then we needn’t discuss the matter any further. That man was a 
murderer in intention — outside the law, you understand, as it was then. 
They’ve changed it since — but he never deceived me. I told him so. I said 
to him at the time, “I don’t know what price you’re going to put on my 
head, but if ever you allow Clements to insult her again, you’ ll never live to 
claim it.” 

‘And what did he do?’ I asked, to carry on the conversation, for Matchem 
entered with the bromide. 

‘Oh, crumpled up at once. ‘Lead still going, Matchem?’ 

‘I ‘aven’t ‘eard,’ said that faithful servant of the Union-Castle Company. 

‘Quite right. Never alarm the passengers. Ship the dead-light, will you?’ 
Matchem shipped it, for we were rolling very heavily. There were 
tramplings and gull-like cries from on deck. Shend looked at me with a 
mariner’s eye. 

‘That’s nothing,’ he said protectingly. 

‘Oh, it’s all right for you,’ I said, jumping at the idea. ‘J haven’t an extra 
master’s certificate. I’m only a passenger. I confess it funks me.’ 

Instantly his whole bearing changed to answer the appeal. 

‘My dear fellow, it’s as simple as houses. We’re hunting for sixty-five 
fathom water. Anything short of sixty, with a sou’west wind means — but 
Pll get my Channel Pilot out of my cabin and give you the general idea. I’m 
only too grateful to do anything to put your mind at ease.’ 

And so, perhaps, for another hour — he declined the drink — Channel 


Pilot in hand, he navigated us round Ushant, and at my request up-channel 
to Southampton, light by light, with explanations and reminiscences. I 
professed myself soothed at last, and suggested bed. 

‘In a second,’ said he. ‘Now, you wouldn’t think, would you’ — he 
glanced off the book toward my wildly swaying dressing-gown on the door 
— ’that I’ve been seeing things for the last half-hour? ‘Fact is, I’m just on 
the edge of ‘em, skating on thin ice round the corner — nor’ east as near as 
nothing — where that dog’s looking at me.’ 

‘What’s the dog like?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, that is comforting of you! Most men walk through ‘em to show me 
they aren’t real. As if I didn’t know! But you’re different. Anybody could 
see that with half an eye.’ He stiffened and pointed. ‘Damn it all! The dog 
sees it too with half an — Why, he knows you! Knows you perfectly. D’ you 
know him?’ 

‘How can I tell if he isn’t real?’ I insisted. 

‘But you can! You’re all right. I saw that from the first. Don’t go back on 
me now or I shall go to pieces like the Drummond Castle. I beg your 
pardon, old man; but, you see, you do know the dog. I’ll prove it. What’s 
that dog doing? Come on! You know.’ A tremor shook him, and he put his 
hand on my knee, and whispered with great meaning: ‘PI letter or halve it 
with you. There! You begin.’ 

‘S,’ said I to humour him, for a dog would most likely be standing or 
sitting, or may be scratching or sniffling or staring. 

‘Q,’ he went on, and I could feel the heat of his shaking hand. 

‘U,’ said I. There was no other letter possible; but I was shaking too. 

J? 

N? 

“T-i-n-g,’ he ran out. ‘There! That proves it. I knew you knew him. You 
don’t know what a relief that is. Between ourselves, old man, he — he’s 
been turning up lately a — a damn sight more often than I cared for. And a 
squinting dog — a dog that squints! I mean that’s a bit too much. Eh? 
What?’ He gulped and half rose, and I thought that the full tide of delirium 
would be on him in another sentence. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ I said as a last chance, with my hand over the bellpush. 
‘Why, you’ve just proved that I know him; so there are two of us in the 
game, anyhow.’ 

‘By Jove! that is an idea! Of course there are. I knew you’d see me 
through. We’ll defeat them yet. Hi, pup!... He’s gone. Absolutely 
disappeared!’ He sighed with relief, and I caught the lucky moment. 


‘Good business! I expect he only came to have a look at me,’ I said. 
‘Now, get this drink down and turn in to the lower bunk.’ 

He obeyed, protesting that he could not inconvenience me, and in the 
midst of apologies sank into a dead sleep. I expected a wakeful night, 
having a certain amount to think over; but no sooner had I scrambled into 
the top bunk than sleep came on me like a wave from the other side of the 
world. 

In the morning there were apologies, which we got over at breakfast 
before our party were about. 

‘I suppose — after this — well, I don’t blame you. I’m rather a lonely 
chap, though.’ His eyes lifted dog-like across the table. 

‘Shend,’ I replied, ‘I’m not running a Sunday school. You’re coming 
home with me in my car as soon as we land.’ 

‘That is kind of you — kinder than you think.’ 

‘That’s because you’re a little jumpy still. Now, I don’t want to mix up in 
your private affairs — ’ 

‘But Pd like you to,’ he interrupted. 

‘Then, would you mind telling me the Christian name of a girl who was 
insulted by a man called Clements?’ 

‘Moira,’ he whispered; and just then Mrs. Godfrey and Milly came to 
table with their shore-going hats on. 

We did not tie up till noon, but the faithful Leggatt had intrigued his way 
down to the dock-edge, and beside him sat Malachi, wearing his collar of 
gold, or Leggatt makes it look so, as eloquent as Demosthenes. Shend 
flinched a little when he saw him. We packed Mrs. Godfrey and Milly into 
Attley’s car — they were going with him to Mittleham, of course — and 
drew clear across the railway lines to find England all lit and perfumed for 
spring. Shend sighed with happiness. 

‘D’you know,’ he said, ‘if — if you’d chucked me — I should have gone 
down to my cabin after breakfast and cut my throat. And now — it’s like a 
dream — a good dream, you know.’ 

We lunched with the other three at Romsey. Then I sat in front for a little 
while to talk to my Malachi. When I looked back, Shend was solidly asleep, 
and stayed so for the next two hours, while Leggatt chased Attley’s fat 
Daimler along the green-speckled hedges. He woke up when we said good- 
bye at Mittleham, with promises to meet again very soon. 

‘And I hope,’ said Mrs. Godfrey, ‘that everything pleasant will happen to 
you.’ 

‘Heaps and heaps — all at once,’ cried long, weak Milly, waving her wet 


handkerchief. 

‘T’ve just got to look in at a house near here for a minute to inquire about 
a dog,’ I said, ‘and then we will go home.’ 

‘T used to know this part of the world,’ he replied, and said no more till 
Leggatt shot past the lodge at the Sichliffes’s gate. Then I heard him gasp. 

Miss Sichliffe, in a green waterproof, an orange jersey, and a pinkish 
leather hat, was working on a bulb-border. She straightened herself as the 
car stopped, and breathed hard. Shend got out and walked towards her. 
They shook hands, turned round together, and went into the house. Then the 
dog Harvey pranced out corkily from under the lee of a bench. Malachi, 
with one joyous swoop, fell on him as an enemy and an equal. Harvey, for 
his part, freed from all burden whatsoever except the obvious duty of a 
man-dog on his own ground, met Malachi without reserve or remorse, and 
with six months’ additional growth to come and go on. 

‘Don’t check ‘em!’ cried Leggatt, dancing round the flurry. ‘They’ve 
both been saving up for each other all this time. It'll do ‘em worlds of 
good.’ 

‘Leggatt,’ I said, ‘will you take Mr. Shend’s bag and suitcase up to the 
house and put them down just inside the door? Then we will go on.’ 

So I enjoyed the finish alone. It was a dead heat, and they licked each 
other’s jaws in amity till Harvey, one imploring eye on me, leaped into the 
front seat, and Malachi backed his appeal. It was theft, but I took him, and 
we talked all the way home of r-rats and r-rabbits and bones and baths and 
the other basic facts of life. That evening after dinner they slept before the 
fire, with their warm chins across the hollows of my ankles — to each chin 
an ankle — till I kicked them upstairs to bed. 





I was not at Mittleham when she came over to announce her engagement, 
but I heard of it when Mrs. Godfrey and Attley came, forty miles an hour, 
over to me, and Mrs. Godfrey called me names of the worst for suppression 
of information. 

‘As long as it wasn’t me, I don’t care,’ said Attley. 

‘I believe you knew it all along,’ Mrs. Godfrey repeated. ‘Else what made 
you drive that man literally into her arms?’ 

“To ask after the dog Harvey,’ I replied. 

‘Then, what’s the beast doing here?’ Attley demanded, for Malachi and 
the dog Harvey were deep in a council of the family with Bettina, who was 
being out-argued. 

‘Oh, Harvey seemed to think himself de trop where he was,’ I said. ‘And 


she hasn’t sent after him. You’d better save Bettina before they kill her.’ 

‘There’s been enough lying about that dog,’ said Mrs. Godfrey to me. ‘If 
he wasn’t born in lies, he was baptized in ‘em. D’you know why she called 
him Harvey? It only occurred to me in those dreadful days when I was ill, 
and one can’t keep from thinking, and thinks everything. D’you know your 
Boswell? What did Johnson say about Hervey — with an e?’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ I cried incautiously. ‘That was why I ought to have 
verified my quotations. The spelling defeated me. Wait a moment, and it 
will come back. Johnson said: “He was a vicious man,”‘ I began. 

““But very kind to me,”‘ Mrs. Godfrey prompted. Then, both together, 
““Tf you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.”* 

‘So you were mixed up in it. At any rate, you had your suspicions from 
the first? Tell me,’ she said. 

‘Ella,’ I said, ‘I don’t know anything rational or reasonable about any of 
it. It was all — all woman-work, and it scared me horribly.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked. 

That was six years ago. I have written this tale to let her know — 
wherever she may be. 





THE COMFORTERS 

Until thy feet have trod the Road 
Advise not wayside folk, 

Nor till thy back has borne the Load 
Break in upon the Broke. 

Chase not with undesired largesse 
Of sympathy the heart 

Which, knowing her own bitterness, 
Presumes to dwell apart. 

Employ not that glad hand to raise 
The God-forgotten head 

To Heaven, and all the neighbours’ gaze — 
Cover thy mouth instead. 

The quivering chin, the bitten lip, 
The cold and sweating brow, 

Later may yearn for fellowship — 
Not now, you ass, not now! 

Time, not thy ne’er so timely speech, 


Life, not thy views thereon, 

Shall furnish or deny to each 

His consolation. 

Or, if impelled to interfere, 

Exhort, uplift, advise, 

Lend not a base, betraying ear 

To all the victim’s cries. 

Only the Lord can understand 

When those first pangs begin, 

How much is reflex action and 

How much is really sin. 

E’en from good words thyself refrain, 
And tremblingly admit 

There is no anodyne for pain 

Except the shock of it. 

So, when thine own dark hour shall fall, 
Unchallenged canst thou say: 

‘I never worried you at all, 

For God’s sake go away!’ 





The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat 
(1913) 


Our drive till then had been quite a success. The other men in the car were 
my friend Woodhouse, young Ollyett, a distant connection of his, and 
Pallant, the M.P. Woodhouse’s business was the treatment and cure of sick 
journals. He knew by instinct the precise moment in a newspaper’s life 
when the impetus of past good management is exhausted and it fetches up 
on the dead-centre between slow and expensive collapse and the new start 
which can be given by gold injections — and genius. He was wisely 
ignorant of journalism; but when he stooped on a carcase there was sure to 
be meat. He had that week added a half-dead, halfpenny evening paper to 
his collection, which consisted of a prosperous London daily, one provincial 
ditto, and a limp-bodied weekly of commercial leanings. He had also, that 
very hour, planted me with a large block of the evening paper’s common 
shares, and was explaining the whole art of editorship to Ollyett, a young 
man three years from Oxford, with coir-matting-coloured hair and a face 
harshly modelled by harsh experiences, who, I understood, was assisting in 
the new venture. Pallant, the long, wrinkled M.P., whose voice is more like 
a crane’s than a peacock’s, took no shares, but gave us all advice. 

“You’ll find it rather a knacker’s yard,’ Woodhouse was saying. ‘Yes, I 
know they call me The Knacker; but it will pay inside a year. All my papers 
do. I’ve only one motto: Back your luck and back your staff. It'll come out 
all right.’ 

Then the car stopped, and a policeman asked our names and addresses 
for exceeding the speed-limit. We pointed out that the road ran absolutely 
straight for half a mile ahead without even a side-lane. “That’s just what we 
depend on,’ said the policeman unpleasantly. 

‘The usual swindle,’ said Woodhouse under his breath. ‘What’s the name 
of this place?’ 

‘Huckley,’ said the policeman. ‘H-u-c-k-l-e-y,’ and wrote something in 
his note-book at which young Ollyett protested. A large red man on a grey 
horse who had been watching us from the other side of the hedge shouted 
an order we could not catch. The policeman laid his hand on the rim of the 
right driving-door (Woodhouse carries his spare tyres aft), and it closed on 
the button of the electric horn. The grey horse at once bolted, and we could 
hear the rider swearing all across the landscape. 


‘Damn it, man, you’ve got your silly fist on it! Take it off!’ Woodhouse 
shouted. 

‘Ho!’ said the constable, looking carefully at his fingers as though we had 
trapped them. ‘That won’t do you any good either,’ and he wrote once more 
in his note-book before he allowed us to go. 

This was Woodhouse’s first brush with motor law, and since I expected 
no ill consequences to myself, I pointed out that it was very serious. I took 
the same view myself when in due time I found that I, too, was summonsed 
on charges ranging from the use of obscene language to endangering traffic. 

Judgment was done in a little pale-yellow market-town with a small, 
Jubilee clock-tower and a large corn-exchange. Woodhouse drove us there 
in his car. Pallant, who had not been included in the summons, came with 
us as moral support. While we waited outside, the fat man on the grey horse 
rode up and entered into loud talk with his brother magistrates. He said to 
one of them — for I took the trouble to note it down — ’It falls away from 
my lodge-gates, dead straight, three-quarters of a mile. I’d defy any one to 
resist it. We rooked seventy pounds out of ‘em last month. No car can resist 
the temptation. You ought to have one your side the county, Mike. They 
simply can’t resist it.’ 

‘Whew!’ said Woodhouse. ‘We’re in for trouble. Don’t you say a word 
— or Ollyett either! Pll pay the fines and we’ll get it over as soon as 
possible. Where’s Pallant?’ 

‘At the back of the court somewhere,’ said Ollyett. ‘I saw him slip in just 
now.’ 

The fat man then took his seat on the Bench, of which he was chairman, 
and I gathered from a bystander that his name was Sir Thomas Ingell, Bart., 
M.P., of Ingell Park, Huckley. He began with an allocution pitched in a tone 
that would have justified revolt throughout empires. Evidence, when the 
crowded little court did not drown it with applause, was given in the pauses 
of the address. They were all very proud of their Sir Thomas, and looked 
from him to us, wondering why we did not applaud too. 

Taking its time from the chairman, the Bench rollicked with us for 
seventeen minutes. Sir Thomas explained that he was sick and tired of 
processions of cads of our type, who would be better employed breaking 
stones on the road than in frightening horses worth more than themselves or 
their ancestors. This was after it had been proved that Woodhouse’s man 
had turned on the horn purposely to annoy Sir Thomas, who happened to be 
riding by’! There were other remarks too — primitive enough, — but it was 
the unspeakable brutality of the tone, even more than the quality of the 


justice, or the laughter of the audience that stung our souls out of all reason. 
When we were dismissed — to the tune of twenty-three pounds, twelve 
shillings and sixpence — we waited for Pallant to join us, while we listened 
to the next case — one of driving without a licence. Ollyett with an eye to 
his evening paper, had already taken very full notes of our own, but we did 
not wish to seem prejudiced. 

‘It’s all right,’ said the reporter of the local paper soothingly. ‘We never 
report Sir Thomas in extenso. Only the fines and charges.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ Ollyett replied, and I heard him ask who every one in 
court might be. The local reporter was very communicative. 

The new victim, a large, flaxen-haired man in somewhat striking clothes, 
to which Sir Thomas, now thoroughly warmed, drew public attention, said 
that he had left his licence at home. Sir Thomas asked him if he expected 
the police to go to his home address at Jerusalem to find it for him; and the 
court roared. Nor did Sir Thomas approve of the man’s name, but insisted 
on calling him ‘Mr. Masquerader,’ and every time he did so, all his people 
shouted. Evidently this was their established auto-da-fé. 

‘He didn’t summons me — because I’m in the House, I suppose. I think I 
shall have to ask a Question,’ said Pallant, reappearing at the close of the 
case. 

‘I think I shall have to give it a little publicity too,’ said Woodhouse. ‘We 
can’t have this kind of thing going on, you know.’ His face was set and 
quite white. Pallant’s, on the other hand, was black, and I know that my 
very stomach had turned with rage. Ollyett was dum. 

“Well, let’s have lunch,’ Woodhouse said at last. ‘Then we can get away 
before the show breaks up.’ 

We drew Ollyett from the arms of the local reporter, crossed the Market 
Square to the Red Lion and found Sir Thomas’s ‘Mr. Masquerader’ just 
sitting down to beer, beef and pickles. 

‘Ah!’ said he, in a large voice. ‘Companions in misfortune. Won’t you 
gentlemen join me?’ 

‘Delighted,’ said Woodhouse. ‘What did you get?’ 

‘I haven’t decided. It might make a good turn, but — the public aren’t 
educated up to it yet. It’s beyond ‘em. If it wasn’t, that red dub on the 
Bench would be worth fifty a week.’ 

‘Where?’ said Woodhouse. The man looked at him with unaffected 
surprise. 

‘At any one of My places,’ he replied. ‘But perhaps you live here?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried young Ollyett suddenly. ‘You are Masquerier, 


then? I thought you were!’ 

‘Bat Masquerier.’ He let the words fall with the weight of an international 
ultimatum. ‘Yes, that’s all I am. But you have the advantage of me, 
gentlemen.’ 

For the moment, while we were introducing ourselves, I was puzzled. 
Then I recalled prismatic music-hall posters — of enormous acreage — that 
had been the unnoticed background of my visits to London for years past. 
Posters of men and women, singers, jongleurs, impersonators and audacities 
of every draped and undraped brand, all moved on and off in London and 
the Provinces by Bat Masquerier — with the long wedge-tailed flourish 
following the final ‘r.’ 

‘I knew you at once,’ said Pallant, the trained M.P., and I promptly 
backed the lie. Woodhouse mumbled excuses. Bat Masquerier was not 
moved for or against us any more than the frontage of one of his own 
palaces. 

‘I always tell My people there’s a limit to the size of the lettering,’ he 
said. ‘Overdo that and the ret’na doesn’t take it in. Advertisin’ is the most 
delicate of all the sciences.’ 

‘There’s one man in the world who is going to get a little of it if I live for 
the next twenty-four hours,’ said Woodhouse, and explained how this would 
come about. 

Masquerier stared at him lengthily with gunmetal-blue eyes. 

“You mean it?’ he drawled; the voice was as magnetic as the look. 

‘I do,’ said Ollyett. ‘That business of the horn alone ought to have him 
off the Bench in three months.’ Masquerier looked at him even longer than 
he had looked at Woodhouse. 

‘He told me,’ he said suddenly, ‘that my home-address was Jerusalem. 
You heard that?’ 

‘But it was the tone — the tone,’ Ollyett cried. 

“You noticed that, too, did you?’ said Masquerier. ‘That’s the artistic 
temperament. You can do a lot with it. And I’m Bat Masquerier,’ he went 
on. He dropped his chin in his fists and scowled straight in front of him.... ‘I 
made the Silhouettes — I made the Trefoil and the Jocunda. I made ‘Dal 
Benzaguen.’ Here Ollyett sat straight up, for in common with the youth of 
that year he worshipped Miss Vidal Benzaguen of the Trefoil immensely 
and unreservedly. ‘“Is that a dressing-gown or an ulster you’re supposed to 
be wearing?” You heard that?... “And I suppose you hadn’t time to brush 
your hair either?” You heard that?... Now, you hear me!’ His voice filled the 
coffee-room, then dropped to a whisper as dreadful as a surgeon’s before an 


operation. He spoke for several minutes. Pallant muttered ‘Hear! hear!’ I 
saw Ollyett’s eye flash — it was to Ollyett that Masquerier addressed 
himself chiefly, — and Woodhouse leaned forward with joined hands. 

‘Are you with me?’ he went on, gathering us all up in one sweep of the 
arm. ‘When I begin a thing I see it through, gentlemen. What Bat can’t 
break, breaks him! But I haven’t struck that thing yet. This is no one-turn 
turn-it-down show. This is business to the dead finish. Are you with me, 
gentlemen? Good! Now, we’ll pool our assets. One London morning, and 
one provincial daily, didn’t you say? One weekly commercial ditto and one 
M.P.’ 

‘Not much use, I’m afraid,’ Pallant smirked. 

‘But privileged. But privileged,’ he returned. ‘And we have also my little 
team — London, Blackburn, Liverpool, Leeds — I'll tell you about 
Manchester later — and Me! Bat Masquerier.’ He breathed the name 
reverently into his tankard. ‘Gentlemen, when our combination has finished 
with Sir Thomas Ingell, Bart., M.P., and everything else that is his, Sodom 
and Gomorrah will be a winsome bit of Merrie England beside ‘em. I must 
go back to town now, but I trust you gentlemen will give me the pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-night at the Chop Suey — the Red Amber Room 
— and we’ll block out the scenario.’ He laid his hand on young Ollyett’s 
shoulder and added: ‘It’s your brains I want.’ Then he left, in a good deal of 
astrachan collar and nickel-plated limousine, and the place felt less 
crowded. 

We ordered our car a few minutes later. As Woodhouse, Ollyett and I 
were getting in, Sir Thomas Ingell, Bart., M.P., came out of the Hall of 
Justice across the square and mounted his horse. I have sometimes thought 
that if he had gone in silence he might even then have been saved, but as he 
settled himself in the saddle he caught sight of us and must needs shout: 
‘Not off yet? You’d better get away and you’d better be careful.’ At that 
moment Pallant, who had been buying picture-postcards, came out of the 
inn, took Sir Thomas’s eye and very leisurely entered the car. It seemed to 
me that for one instant there was a shade of uneasiness on the baronet’s 
grey-whiskered face. 

‘T hope,’ said Woodhouse after several miles, ‘I hope he’s a widower.’ 

“Yes,’ said Pallant. ‘For his poor, dear wife’s sake I hope that, very much 
indeed. I suppose he didn’t see me in Court. Oh, here’s the parish history of 
Huckley written by the Rector and here’s your share of the picture- 
postcards. Are we all dining with this Mr. Masquerier to-night?’ 

“Yes!” said we all. 





If Woodhouse knew nothing of journalism, young Ollyett, who had 
graduated in a hard school, knew a good deal. Our halfpenny evening paper, 
which we will call The Bun to distinguish her from her prosperous morning 
sister, The Cake, was not only diseased but corrupt. We found this out when 
a man brought us the prospectus of a new oil-field and demanded sub- 
leaders on its prosperity. Ollyett talked pure Brasenose to him for three 
minutes. Otherwise he spoke and wrote trade-English — a toothsome 
amalgam of Americanisms and epigrams. But though the slang changes the 
game never alters, and Ollyett and I and, in the end, some others enjoyed it 
immensely. It was weeks ere we could see the wood for the trees, but so 
soon as the staff realised that they had proprietors who backed them right or 
wrong, and specially when they were wrong (which is the sole secret of 
journalism), and that their fate did not hang on any passing owner’s passing 
mood, they did miracles. 

But we did not neglect Huckley. As Ollyett said our first care was to 
create an ‘arresting atmosphere’ round it. He used to visit the village of 
week-ends, on a motor-bicycle with a side-car; for which reason I left the 
actual place alone and dealt with it in the abstract. Yet it was I who drew 
first blood. Two inhabitants of Huckley wrote to contradict a small, quite 
solid paragraph in The Bun that a hoopoe had been seen at Huckley and 
had, ‘of course, been shot by the local sportsmen.’ There was some heat in 
their letters, both of which we published. Our version of how the hoopoe 
got his crest from King Solomon was, I grieve to say, so inaccurate that the 
Rector himself — no sportsman as he pointed out, but a lover of accuracy 
— wrote to us to correct it. We gave his letter good space and thanked him. 

‘This priest is going to be useful,’ said Ollyett. ‘He has the impartial 
mind. I shall vitalise him.’ 

Forthwith he created M.L. Sigden, a recluse of refined tastes who in The 
Bun demanded to know whether this Huckley-of-the-Hoopoe was the 
Hugly of his boyhood and whether, by any chance, the fell change of name 
had been wrought by collusion between a local magnate and the railway, in 
the mistaken interests of spurious refinement. ‘For I knew it and loved it 
with the maidens of my day — eheu ab angulo! — as Hugly,’ wrote M.L. 
Sigden from Oxf. 

Though other papers scoffed, The Bun was gravely sympathetic. Several 
people wrote to deny that Huckley had been changed at birth. Only the 
Rector — no philosopher as he pointed out, but a lover of accuracy — had 
his doubts, which he laid publicly before Mr. M.L. Sigden who suggested, 


through The Bun, that the little place might have begun life in Anglo-Saxon 
days as ‘Hogslea’ or among the Normans as ‘Argilé,’ on account of its 
much clay. The Rector had his own ideas too (he said it was mostly gravel), 
and M.L. Sigden had a fund of reminiscences. Oddly enough — which is 
seldom the case with free reading-matter — our subscribers rather relished 
the correspondence, and contemporaries quoted freely. 

‘The secret of power,’ said Ollyett, ‘is not the big stick. It’s the liftable 
stick.’ (This means the ‘arresting’ quotation of six or seven lines.) ‘Did you 
see the Spec. had a middle on “Rural Tenacities” last week. That was all 
Huckley. I’m doing a “Mobiquity” on Huckley next week.’ 

Our ‘Mobiquities’ were Friday evening accounts of easy motor-bike- 
cum-side-car trips round London, illustrated (we could never get that 
machine to work properly) by smudgy maps. Ollyett wrote the stuff with a 
fervour and a delicacy which I always ascribed to the side-car. His account 
of Epping Forest, for instance, was simply young love with its soul at its 
lips. But his Huckley ‘Mobiquity’ would have sickened a soap-boiler. It 
chemically combined loathsome familiarity, leering suggestion, slimy piety 
and rancid ‘social service’ in one fuming compost that fairly lifted me off 
my feet. 

‘Yes,’ said he, after compliments. ‘It’s the most vital, arresting and 
dynamic bit of tump I’ve done up to date. Non nobis gloria! I met Sir 
Thomas Ingell in his own park. He talked to me again. He inspired most of 
it.’ 

‘Which? The “glutinous native drawl,” or “the neglected adenoids of the 
village children”?’ I demanded. 

‘Oh, no! That’s only to bring in the panel doctor. It’s the last flight we — 
I’m proudest of.’ 

This dealt with ‘the crepuscular penumbra spreading her dim limbs over 
the boskage’; with ‘jolly rabbits’; with a herd of ‘gravid polled Angus’; and 
with the ‘arresting, gipsy-like face of their swart, scholarly owner — as 
well known at the Royal Agricultural Shows as that of our late King- 
Emperor.’ 

““Swart” is good and so’s “gravid,” said I, ‘but the panel doctor will be 
annoyed about the adenoids.’ 

‘Not half as much as Sir Thomas will about his face,’ said Ollyett. ‘And 
if you only knew what I’ve left out!’ 

He was right. The panel doctor spent his week-end (this is the advantage 
of Friday articles) in overwhelming us with a professional counterblast of 
no interest whatever to our subscribers. We told him so, and he, then and 


there, battered his way with it into the Lancet where they are keen on 
glands, and forgot us altogether. But Sir Thomas Ingell was of sterner stuff. 
He must have spent a happy week-end too. The letter which we received 
from him on Monday proved him to be a kinless loon of upright life, for no 
woman, however remotely interested in a man would have let it pass the 
home wastepaper-basket. He objected to our references to his own herd, to 
his own labours in his own village, which he said was a Model Village, and 
to our infernal insolence; but he objected most to our invoice of his 
features. We wrote him courtously to ask whether the letter was meant for 
publication. He, remembering, I presume, the Duke of Wellington, wrote 
back, ‘publish and be damned.’ 

‘Oh! This is too easy,’ Ollyett said as he began heading the letter. 

‘Stop a minute,’ I said. “The game is getting a little beyond us. To-night’s 
the Bat dinner.’ (I may have forgotten to tell you that our dinner with Bat 
Masquerier in the Red Amber Room of the Chop Suey had come to be a 
weekly affair.) ‘Hold it over till they’ve all seen it.’ 

‘Perhaps you’re right,’ he said. ‘You might waste it.’ 

At dinner, then, Sir Thomas’s letter was handed round. Bat seemed to be 
thinking of other matters, but Pallant was very interested. 

‘Tve got an idea,’ he said presently. ‘Could you put something into The 
Bun to-morrow about foot-and-mouth disease in that fellow’s herd?’ 

‘Oh, plague if you like,’ Ollyett replied. ‘They’re only five measly 
Shorthorns. I saw one lying down in the park. She’ll serve as a sub-stratum 
of fact.’ 

‘Then, do that; and hold the letter over meanwhile. I think I come in 
here,’ said Pallant. 

‘Why?’ said I. 

‘Because there’s something coming up in the House about foot-and- 
mouth, and because he wrote me a letter after that little affair when he fined 
you. “Took ten days to think it over. Here you are,’ said Pallant. ‘House of 
Commons paper, you see.’ 

We read: 

DEAR PALLANT — Although in the past our paths have not lain much 
together, I am sure you will agree with me that on the floor of the House all 
members are on a footing of equality. I make bold, therefore, to approach 
you in a matter which I think capable of a very different interpretation from 
that which perhaps was put upon it by your friends. Will you let them know 
that that was the case and that I was in no way swayed by animus in the 
exercise of my magisterial duties, which as you, as a brother magistrate, can 


imagine are frequently very distasteful to — Yours very sincerely, 
T. INGELL. 


P.S. — I have seen to it that the motor vigilance to which your friends 
took exception has been considerably relaxed in my district. 

‘What did you answer?’ said Ollyett, when all our opinions had been 
expressed. 

‘T told him I couldn’t do anything in the matter. And I couldn’t — then. 
But you’ll remember to put in that foot-and-mouth paragraph. I want 
something to work upon.’ 

‘It seems to me The Bun has done all the work up to date,’ I suggested. 
“When does The Cake come in?’ 

‘The Cake,’ said Woodhouse, and I remembered afterwards that he spoke 
like a Cabinet Minister on the eve of a Budget, ‘reserves to itself the fullest 
right to deal with situations as they arise.’ 

“Ye-eh!’ Bat Masquerier shook himself out of his thoughts. “Situations 
as they arise.” I ain’t idle either. But there’s no use fishing till the swim’s 
baited. You’ — he turned to Ollyett — ’manufacture very good ground- 
bait.... I always tell My people — What the deuce is that?’ 

There was a burst of song from another private dining-room across the 
landing. ‘It ees some ladies from the Trefoil,’ the waiter began. 

‘Oh, I know that. What are they singing, though?’ 

He rose and went out, to be greeted by shouts of applause from that 
merry company. Then there was silence, such as one hears in the form-room 
after a master’s entry. Then a voice that we loved began again: ‘Here we go 
gathering nuts in May — nuts in May — nuts in May!’ 

‘It’s only ‘Dal — and some nuts,’ he explained when he returned. ‘She 
says she’s coming in to dessert.’ He sat down, humming the old tune to 
himself, and till Miss Vidal Benzaguen entered, he held us speechless with 
tales of the artistic temperament. 

We obeyed Pallant to the extent of slipping into The Bun a wary 
paragraph about cows lying down and dripping at the mouth, which might 
be read either as an unkind libel or, in the hands of a capable lawyer, as a 
piece of faithful nature-study. 

‘And besides,’ said Ollyett, ‘we allude to “gravid polled Angus.” I am 
advised that no action can lie in respect of virgin Shorthorns. Pallant wants 
us to come to the House to-night. He’s got us places for the Strangers’ 
Gallery. I’m beginning to like Pallant.’ 

‘Masquerier seems to like you,’ I said. 


“Yes, but I’m afraid of him,’ Ollyett answered with perfect sincerity. ‘I 
am. He’s the Absolutely Amoral Soul. I’ve never met one yet.’ 

We went to the House together. It happened to be an Irish afternoon, and 
as soon as I had got the cries and the faces a little sorted out, I gathered 
there were grievances in the air, but how many of them was beyond me. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Ollyett of the trained ear. ‘They’ve shut their ports 
against — oh yes — export of Irish cattle! Foot-and-mouth disease at 
Ballyhellion. I see Pallant’s idea!’ 

The House was certainly all mouth for the moment, but, as I could feel, 
quite in earnest. A Minister with a piece of typewritten paper seemed to be 
fending off volleys of insults. He reminded me somehow of a nervous 
huntsman breaking up a fox in the face of rabid hounds. 

‘It’s question-time. They’re asking questions,’ said Ollyett. ‘Look! 
Pallant’s up.’ 

There was no mistaking it. His voice, which his enemies said was his one 
parliamentary asset, silenced the hubbub as toothache silences mere singing 
in the ears. He said: 

‘Arising out of that, may I ask if any special consideration has recently 
been shown in regard to any suspected outbreak of this disease on this side 
of the Channel?’ 

He raised his hand; it held a noon edition of The Bun. We had thought it 
best to drop the paragraph out of the later ones. He would have continued, 
but something in a grey frock-coat roared and bounded on a bench opposite, 
and waved another Bun. It was Sir Thomas Ingell. 

‘As the owner of the herd so dastardly implicated — ’ His voice was 
drowned in shouts of ‘Order!’ — the Irish leading. 

‘Whats wrong?’ I asked Ollyett. ‘He’s got his hat on his head, hasn’t 
he?’ 

“Yes, but his wrath should have been put as a question.’ 

‘Arising out of that, Mr. Speaker, Sirrr!’ Sir Thomas bellowed through a 
lull, ‘are you aware that — that all this is a conspiracy — part of a dastardly 
conspiracy to make Huckley ridiculous — to make us ridiculous? Part of a 
deep-laid plot to make me ridiculous, Mr. Speaker, Sir!’ 

The man’s face showed almost black against his white whiskers, and he 
struck out swimmingly with his arms. His vehemence puzzled and held the 
House for an instant, and the Speaker took advantage of it to lift his pack 
from Ireland to a new scent. He addressed Sir Thomas Ingell in tones of 
measured rebuke, meant also, I imagine, for the whole House, which 
lowered its hackles at the word. Then Pallant, shocked and pained: ‘I can 


only express my profound surprise that in response to my simple question 
the honourable member should have thought fit to indulge in a personal 
attack. If I have in any way offended — ’ 

Again the Speaker intervened, for it appeared that he regulated these 
matters. 

He, too, expressed surprise, and Sir Thomas sat back in a hush of 
reprobation that seemed to have the chill of the centuries behind it. The 
Empire’s work was resumed. 

‘Beautiful!’ said I, and I felt hot and cold up my back. 

‘And now we’ll publish his letter,’ said Ollyett. 

We did — on the heels of his carefully reported outburst. We made no 
comment. With that rare instinct for grasping the heart of a situation which 
is the mark of the Anglo-Saxon, all our contemporaries and, I should say, 
two-thirds of our correspondents demanded how such a person could be 
made more ridiculous than he had already proved himself to be. But beyond 
spelling his name ‘Injle,’ we alone refused to hit a man when he was down. 

‘There’s no need,’ said Ollyett. “The whole press is on the buckle from 
end to end.’ 

Even Woodhouse was a little astonished at the ease with which it had 
come about, and said as much. 

‘Rot!’ said Ollyett. ‘We haven’t really begun. Huckley isn’t news yet.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Woodhouse, who had grown to have great 
respect for his young but by no means distant connection. 

‘Mean? By the grace of God, Master Ridley, I mean to have it so that 
when Huckley turns over in its sleep, Reuters and the Press Association 
jump out of bed to cable.’ Then he went off at score about certain 
restorations in Huckley Church which, he said — and he seemed to spend 
his every week-end there — had been perpetrated by the Rector’s 
predecessor, who had abolished a ‘leper-window’ or a ‘squinch-hole’ 
(whatever these may be) to institute a lavatory in the vestry. It did not strike 
me as stuff for which Reuters or the Press Association would lose much 
sleep, and I left him declaiming to Woodhouse about a fourteenth-century 
font which, he said, he had unearthed in the sexton’s tool-shed. 

My methods were more on the lines of peaceful penetration. An odd 
copy, in The Bun’s rag-and-bone library, of Hone’s Every-Day Book had 
revealed to me the existence of a village dance founded, like all village 
dances, on Druidical mysteries connected with the Solar Solstice (which is 
always unchallengeable) and Mid-summer Morning, which is dewy and 
refreshing to the London eye. For this I take no credit — Hone being a mine 


any one can work — but that I rechristened that dance, after I had revised it, 
‘The Gubby’ is my title to immortal fame. It was still to be witnessed, I 
wrote, ‘in all its poignant purity at Huckley, that last home of significant 
medieval survivals’; and I fell so in love with my creation that I kept it 
back for days, enamelling and burnishing. 

“You’s better put it in,’ said Ollyett at last. ‘It’s time we asserted 
ourselves again. The other fellows are beginning to poach. You saw that 
thing in the Pinnacle about Sir Thomas’s Model Village? He must have got 
one of their chaps down to do it.’ 

“Nothing like the wounds of a friend,’ I said. “That account of the non- 
alcoholic pub alone was — ’ 

‘I liked the bit best about the white-tiled laundry and the Fallen Virgins 
who wash Sir Thomas’s dress shirts. Our side couldn’t come within a mile 
of that, you know. We haven’t the proper flair for sexual slobber.’ 

‘Thats what I’m always saying,’ I retorted. ‘Leave ‘em alone. The other 
fellows are doing our work for us now. Besides I want to touch up my 
“Gubby Dance” a little more.’ 

‘No. You’ll spoil it. Let’s shove it in to-day. For one thing it’s Literature. 
I don’t go in for compliments as you know, but, etc. etc.’ 

I had a healthy suspicion of young Ollyett in every aspect, but though I 
knew that I should have to pay for it, I fell to his flattery, and my priceless 
article on the ‘Gubby Dance’ appeared. Next Saturday he asked me to bring 
out The Bun in his absence, which I naturally assumed would be connected 
with the little maroon side-car. I was wrong. 

On the following Monday I glanced at The Cake at breakfast-time to 
make sure, as usual, of her inferiority to my beloved but unremunerative 
Bun. I opened on a heading: “The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat.’ I 
read ... I read that the Geoplanarian Society — a society devoted to the 
proposition that the earth is flat — had held its Annual Banquet and 
Exercises at Huckley on Saturday, when after convincing addresses, amid 
scenes of the greatest enthusiasm, Huckley village had decided by an 
unanimous vote of 438 that the earth was flat. I do not remember that I 
breathed again till I had finished the two columns of description that 
followed. Only one man could have written them. They were flawless — 
crisp, nervous, austere yet human, poignant, vital, arresting — most 
distinctly arresting — dynamic enough to shift a city — and quotable by 
whole sticks at a time. And there was a leader, a grave and poised leader, 
which tore me in two with mirth, until I remembered that I had been left out 
— infamously and unjustifiably dropped. I went to Ollyett’s rooms. He was 


breakfasting, and, to do him justice, looked conscience-stricken. 

‘Tt wasn’t my fault,’ he began. ‘It was Bat Masquerier. I swear I would 
have asked you to come if — ’ 

‘Never mind that,’ I said. ‘It’s the best bit of work you’ve ever done or 
will do. Did any of it happen?’ 

‘Happen? Heavens! D’you think even I could have invented it?’ 

‘Is it exclusive to The Cake?’ I cried. 

‘It cost Bat Masquerier two thousand,’ Ollyett replied. ‘D’ you think he’d 
let any one else in on that? But I give you my sacred word I knew nothing 
about it till he asked me to come down and cover it. He had Huckley posted 
in three colours, “The Geoplanarians’ Annual Banquet and Exercises.” Yes, 
he invented “Geoplanarians.” He wanted Huckley to think it meant 
aeroplanes. Yes, I know that there is a real Society that thinks the world’s 
flat — they ought to be grateful for the lift — but Bat made his own. He 
did! He created the whole show, I tell you. He swept out half his Halls for 
the job. Think of that — on a Saturday! They — we went down in motor 
char-a-bancs — three of ‘em — one pink, one primrose, and one forget-me- 
not blue — twenty people in each one and “The Earth is Flat” on each side 
and across the back. I went with Teddy Rickets and Lafone from the 
Trefoil, and both the Silhouette Sisters, and — wait a minute! — the 
Crossleigh Trio. You know the Every-Day Dramas Trio at the Jocunda — 
Ada Crossleigh, “Bunt” Crossleigh, and little Victorine? Them. And there 
was Hoke Ramsden, the lightning-change chap in Morgiana and Drexel — 
and there was Billy Turpeen. Yes, you know him! The North London Star. 
“I’m the Referee that got himself disliked at Blackheath.” That chap! And 
there was Mackaye — that one-eyed Scotch fellow that all Glasgow is 
crazy about. Talk of subordinating yourself for Art’s sake! Mackaye was the 
earnest inquirer who got converted at the end of the meeting. And there was 
quite a lot of girls I didn’t know, and — oh, yes — there was ‘Dal! ‘Dal 
Benzaguen herself! We sat together, going and coming. She’s all the darling 
there ever was. She sent you her love, and she told me to tell you that she 
won’t forget about Nellie Farren. She says you’ve given her an ideal to 
work for. She? Oh, she was the Lady Secretary to the Geoplanarians, of 
course. I forget who were in the other brakes — provincial stars mostly — 
but they played up gorgeously. The art of the music-hall’s changed since 
your day. They didn’t overdo it a bit. You see, people who believe the earth 
is flat don’t dress quite like other people. You may have noticed that I 
hinted at that in my account. It’s a rather flat-fronted Ionic style — neo- 
Victorian, except for the bustles, ‘Dal told me, — but ‘Dal looked heavenly 


in it! So did little Victorine. And there was a girl in the blue brake — she’s 
a provincial — but she’s coming to town this winter and she’ll knock ‘em 
— Winnie Deans. Remember that! She told Huckley how she had suffered 
for the Cause as a governess in a rich family where they believed that the 
world is round, and how she threw up her job sooner than teach immoral 
geography. That was at the overflow meeting outside the Baptist chapel. 
She knocked ‘em to sawdust! We must look out for Winnie.... But Lafone! 
Lafone was beyond everything. Impact, personality — conviction — the 
whole bag o’ tricks! He sweated conviction. Gad, he convinced me while he 
was speaking! (Him? He was President of the Geoplanarians, of course. 
Haven’t you read my account?) It is an infernally plausible theory. After all, 
no one has actually proved the earth is round, have they?’ 

‘Never mind the earth. What about Huckley?’ 

‘Oh, Huckley got tight. That’s the worst of these model villages if you let 
‘em smell fire-water. There’s one alcoholic pub in the place that Sir Thomas 
can’t get rid of. Bat made it his base. He sent down the banquet in two 
motor lorries — dinner for five hundred and drinks for ten thousand. 
Huckley voted all right. Don’t you make any mistake about that. No vote, 
no dinner. A unanimous vote — exactly as I’ve said. At least, the Rector 
and the Doctor were the only dissentients. We didn’t count them. Oh yes, 
Sir Thomas was there. He came and grinned at us through his park gates. 
He’ll grin worse to-day. There’s an aniline dye that you rub through a 
stencil-plate that eats about a foot into any stone and wears good to the last. 
Bat had both the lodge-gates stencilled “The Earth is flat!” and all the barns 
and walls they could get at.... Oh Lord, but Huckley was drunk! We had to 
fill ‘em up to make ‘em forgive us for not being aeroplanes. Unthankful 
yokels! D’you realise that Emperors couldn’t have commanded the talent 
Bat decanted on ‘em? Why, ‘Dal alone was.... And by eight o’clock not 
even a bit of paper left! The whole show packed up and gone, and Huckley 
hoo-raying for the earth being flat.’ 

‘Very good,’ I began. ‘I am, as you know, a one-third proprietor of The 
Bun.’ 

‘I didn’t forget that,’ Ollyett interrupted. “That was uppermost in my 
mind all the time. I’ve got a special account for The Bun to-day — it’s an 
idyll — and just to show how I thought of you, I told ‘Dal, coming home, 
about your Gubby Dance, and she told Winnie. Winnie came back in our 
char-a-banc. After a bit we had to get out and dance it in a field. It’s quite a 
dance the way we did it — and Lafone invented a sort of gorilla lockstep 
procession at the end. Bat had sent down a film-chap on the chance of 


getting something. He was the son of a clergyman — a most dynamic 
personality. He said there isn’t anything for the cinema in meetings qua 
meetings — they lack action. Films are a branch of art by themselves. But 
he went wild over the Gubby. He said it was like Peter’s vision at Joppa. He 
took about a million feet of it. Then I photoed it exclusive for The Bun. I’ve 
sent ‘em in already, only remember we must eliminate Winnie’s left leg in 
the first figure. It’s too arresting.... And there you are! But I tell you I’m 
afraid of Bat. That man’s the Personal Devil. He did it all. He didn’t even 
come down himself. He said he’d distract his people.’ 

‘Why didn’t he ask me to come?’ I persisted. 

‘Because he said you’d distract me. He said he wanted my brains on ice. 
He got ‘em. I believe it’s the best thing I’ve ever done.’ He reached for The 
Cake and re-read it luxuriously. ‘Yes, out and away the best — supremely 
quotable,’ he concluded, and — after another survey — ’By God, what a 
genius I was yesterday!’ 

I would have been angry, but I had not the time. That morning, Press 
agencies grovelled to me in The Bun office for leave to use certain photos, 
which, they understood, I controlled, of a certain village dance. When I had 
sent the fifth man away on the edge of tears, my self-respect came back a 
little. Then there was The Bun’s poster to get out. Art being elimination, I 
fined it down to two words (one too many, as it proved) — ’The Gubby!’ in 
red, at which our manager protested; but by five o’clock he told me that I 
was the Napoleon of Fleet Street. Ollyett’s account in The Bun of the 
Geoplanarians’ Exercises and Love Feast lacked the supreme shock of his 
version in The Cake, but it bruised more; while the photos of “The Gubby’ 
(which, with Winnie’s left leg, was why I had set the doubtful press to work 
so early) were beyond praise and, next day, beyond price. But even then I 
did not understand. 

A week later, I think it was, Bat Masquerier telephoned to me to come to 
the Trefoil. 

‘It’s your turn now,’ he said. ‘I’m not asking Ollyett. Come to the stage- 
box.’ 

I went, and, as Bat’s guest, was received as Royalty is not. We sat well 
back and looked out on the packed thousands. It was Morgiana and Drexel, 
that fluid and electric review which Bat — though he gave Lafone the 
credit — really created. 

“Ye-es,’ said Bat dreamily, after Morgiana had given ‘the nasty jar’ to the 
Forty Thieves in their forty oil ‘combinations.’ ‘As you say, I’ve got ‘em 
and I can hold ‘em. What a man does doesn’t matter much; and how he 


does it don’t matter either. It’s the when — the psychological moment. 
‘Press can’t make up for it; money can’t; brains can’t. A lot’s luck, but all 
the rest is genius. I’m not speaking about My people now. I’m talking of 
Myself.’ 

Then ‘Dal — she was the only one who dared — knocked at the door and 
stood behind us all alive and panting as Morgiana. Lafone was carrying the 
police-court scene, and the house was ripped up crossways with laughter. 

‘Ah! Tell a fellow now,’ she asked me for the twentieth time, ‘did you 
love Nellie Farren when you were young?’ 

‘Did we love her?’ I answered. ‘““If the earth and the sky and the sea” — 
There were three million of us, ‘Dal, and we worshipped her.’ 

‘How did she get it across?’ Dal went on. 

‘She was Nellie. The houses used to coo over her when she came on.’ 

‘Tve had a good deal, but I’ve never been cooed over yet,’ said ‘Dal 
wistfully. 

‘Tt isn’t the how, it’s the when,’ Bat repeated. ‘Ah!’ 

He leaned forward as the house began to rock and peal full-throatedly. 
‘Dal fled. A sinuous and silent procession was filing into the police-court to 
a scarcely audible accompaniment. It was dressed — but the world and all 
its picture-palaces know how it was dressed. It danced and it danced, and it 
danced the dance which bit all humanity in the leg for half a year, and it 
wound up with the lockstep finale that mowed the house down in swathes, 
sobbing and aching. Somebody in the gallery moaned, ‘Oh Gord, the 
Gubby!’ and we heard the word run like a shudder, for they had not a full 
breath left among them. Then ‘Dal came on, an electric star in her dark hair, 
the diamonds flashing in her three-inch heels — a vision that made no sign 
for thirty counted seconds while the police-court scene dissolved behind her 
into Morgiana’s Manicure Palace, and they recovered themselves. The star 
on her forehead went out, and a soft light bathed her as she took — slowly, 
slowly to the croon of adoring strings — the eighteen paces forward. We 
saw her first as a queen alone; next as a queen for the first time conscious of 
her subjects, and at the end, when her hands fluttered, as a woman 
delighted, awed not a little, but transfigured and illuminated with sheer, 
compelling affection and goodwill. I caught the broken mutter of welcome 
— the coo which is more than tornadoes of applause. It died and rose and 
died again lovingly. 

‘She’s got it across,’ Bat whispered. ‘I’ve never seen her like this. I told 
her to light up the star, but I was wrong, and she knew it. She’s an artist.’ 

“Dal, you darling!’ some one spoke, not loudly but it carried through the 


house. 

‘Thank you!’ ‘Dal answered, and in that broken tone one heard the last 
fetter riveted. ‘Good evening, boys! I’ve just come from — now — where 
the dooce was it I have come from?’ She turned to the impassive files of the 
Gubby dancers, and went on: ‘Ah, so good of you to remind me, you dear, 
bun-faced things. I’ve just come from the village — The Village that Voted 
the Earth was Flat.’ 

She swept into that song with the full orchestra. It devastated the 
habitable earth for the next six months. Imagine, then, what its rage and 
pulse must have been at the incandescent hour of its birth! She only gave 
the chorus once. At the end of the second verse, ‘Are you with me, boys?’ 
she cried, and the house tore it clean away from her — ’Earth was flat — 
Earth was flat. Flat as my hat — Flatter than that’ — drowning all but the 
bassoons and double-basses that marked the word. 

‘Wonderful,’ I said to Bat. ‘And it’s only “Nuts in May,” with variations.’ 

“Yes — but I did the variations,’ he replied. 

At the last verse she gestured to Carlini the conductor, who threw her up 
his baton. She caught it with a boy’s ease. ‘Are you with me?’ she cried 
once more, and — the maddened house behind her — abolished all the 
instruments except the guttural belch of the double-basses on ‘Earth’ — 
"The Village that voted the Earth was flat — Earth was flat!’ It was 
delirium. Then she picked up the Gubby dancers and led them in a 
clattering improvised lockstep thrice round the stage till her last kick sent 
her diamond-hiked shoe catherine-wheeling to the electrolier. 

I saw the forest of hands raised to catch it, heard the roaring and 
stamping pass through hurricanes to full typhoon; heard the song, pinned 
down by the faithful double-basses as the bull-dog pins down the bellowing 
bull, overbear even those; till at last the curtain fell and Bat took me round 
to her dressing-room, where she lay spent after her seventh call. Still the 
song, through all those white-washed walls, shook the reinforced concrete 
of the Trefoil as steam pile-drivers shake the flanks of a dock. 

‘Tm all out — first time in my life. Ah! Tell a fellow now, did I get it 
across?’ she whispered huskily. 

“You know you did,’ I replied as she dipped her nose deep in a beaker of 
barley-water. ‘They cooed over you.’ 

Bat nodded. ‘And poor Nellie’s dead — in Africa, ain’t it?’ 

‘I hope Pll die before they stop cooing,’ said ‘Dal. 

“Earth was flat — Earth was flat!”‘ Now it was more like mine-pumps 
in flood. 


‘They’ ll have the house down if you don’t take another,’ some one called. 

‘Bless ‘em!’ said ‘Dal, and went out for her eighth, when in the face of 
that cataract she said yawning, ‘I don’t know how you feel, children, but 
Pm dead. You be quiet.’ 

‘Hold a minute,’ said Bat to me. ‘I’ve got to hear how it went in the 
provinces. Winnie Deans had it in Manchester, and Ramsden at Glasgow — 
and there are all the films too. I had rather a heavy week-end.’ 

The telephones presently reassured him. 

‘Tell do,’ said he. ‘And he said my home address was Jerusalem.’ He left 
me humming the refrain of ‘The Holy City.’ Like Ollyett I found myself 
afraid of that man. 

When I got out into the street and met the disgorging picture-palaces 
capering on the pavements and humming it (for he had put the 
gramophones on with the films), and when I saw far to the south the red 
electrics flash ‘Gubby’ across the Thames, I feared more than ever. 





A few days passed which were like nothing except, perhaps, a suspense 
of fever in which the sick man perceives the searchlights of the world’s 
assembled navies in act to converge on one minute fragment of wreckage 
— one only in all the black and agony-strewn sea. Then those beams 
focussed themselves. Earth as we knew it — the full circuit of our orb — 
laid the weight of its impersonal and searing curiosity on this Huckley 
which had voted that it was flat. It asked for news about Huckley — where 
and what it might be, and how it talked — it knew how it danced — and 
how it thought in its wonderful soul. And then, in all the zealous, merciless 
press, Huckley was laid out for it to look at, as a drop of pond water is 
exposed on the sheet of a magic-lantern show. But Huckley’s sheet was 
only coterminous with the use of type among mankind. For the precise 
moment that was necessary, Fate ruled it that there should be nothing of 
first importance in the world’s idle eye. One atrocious murder, a political 
crisis, an incautious or heady continental statesman, the mere catarrh of a 
king, would have wiped out the significance of our message, as a passing 
cloud annuls the urgent helio. But it was halcyon weather in every respect. 
Ollyett and I did not need to lift our little fingers any more than the Alpine 
climber whose last sentence has unkeyed the arch of the avalanche. The 
thing roared and pulverised and swept beyond eyesight all by itself — all 
by itself. And once well away, the fall of kingdoms could not have diverted 
it. 

Ours is, after all, a kindly earth. While The Song ran and raped it with the 


cataleptic kick of ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ multiplied by the West African 
significance of ‘Everybody’s doing it,’ plus twice the infernal elementality 
of a certain tune in Dona et Gamma; when for all practical purposes, 
literary, dramatic, artistic, social, municipal, political, commercial, and 
administrative, the Earth was flat, the Rector of Huckley wrote to us — 
again as a lover of accuracy — to point out that the Huckley vote on ‘the 
alleged flatness of this scene of our labours here below’ was not unanimous; 
he and the doctor having voted against it. And the great Baron Reuter 
himself (I am sure it could have been none other) flashed that letter in full 
to the front, back, and both wings of this scene of our labours. For Huckley 
was News. The Bun also contributed a photograph which cost me some 
trouble to fake. 

‘We are a vital nation,’ said Ollyett while we were discussing affairs at a 
Bat dinner. ‘Only an Englishman could have written that letter at this 
present juncture.’ 

‘It reminded me of a tourist in the Cave of the Winds under Niagara. Just 
one figure in a mackintosh. But perhaps you saw our photo?’ I said proudly. 

‘Yes,’ Bat replied. ‘I’ve been to Niagara, too. And how’s Huckley taking 
it?’ 

‘They don’t quite understand, of course,’ said Ollyett. ‘But it’s bringing 
pots of money into the place. Ever since the motor-bus excursions were 
started — ’ 

‘I didn’t know they had been,’ said Pallant. 

‘Oh yes. Motor char-à-bancs — uniformed guides and key-bugles 
included. They’re getting a bit fed up with the tune there nowadays,’ Ollyett 
added. 

‘They play it under his windows, don’t they?’ Bat asked. ‘He can’t stop 
the right of way across his park.’ 

‘He cannot,’ Ollyett answered. ‘By the way, Woodhouse, I’ve bought that 
font for you from the sexton. I paid fifteen pounds for it.’ 

‘What am I supposed to do with it?’ asked Woodhouse. 

“You give it to the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is fourteenth-century 
work all right. You can trust me.’ 

‘Ts it worth it — now?’ said Pallant. ‘Not that I’m weakening, but merely 
as a matter of tactics?’ 

‘But this is true,’ said Ollyett. ‘Besides, it is my hobby, I always wanted 
to be an architect. I’ll attend to it myself. It’s too serious for The Bun and 
miles too good for The Cake.’ 

He broke ground in a ponderous architectural weekly, which had never 


heard of Huckley. There was no passion in his statement, but mere fact 
backed by a wide range of authorities. He established beyond doubt that the 
old font at Huckley had been thrown out, on Sir Thomas’s instigation, 
twenty years ago, to make room for a new one of Bath stone adorned with 
Limoges enamels; and that it had lain ever since in a corner of the sexton’s 
shed. He proved, with learned men to support him, that there was only one 
other font in all England to compare with it. So Woodhouse bought it and 
presented it to a grateful South Kensington which said it would see the 
earth still flatter before it returned the treasure to purblind Huckley. Bishops 
by the benchful and most of the Royal Academy, not to mention 
‘Margaritas ante Porcos,’ wrote fervently to the papers. Punch based a 
political cartoon on it; the Times a third leader, “The Lust of Newness’; and 
the Spectator a scholarly and delightful middle, ‘Village Hausmania.’ The 
vast amused outside world said in all its tongues and types: ‘Of course! 
This is just what Huckley would do!’ And neither Sir Thomas nor the 
Rector nor the sexton nor any one else wrote to deny it. 

“You see,’ said Ollyett, ‘this is much more of a blow to Huckley than it 
looks — because every word of it’s true. Your Gubby dance was 
inspiration, I admit, but it hadn’t its roots in — ’ 

‘Two hemispheres and four continents so far,’ I pointed out. 

‘Its roots in the hearts of Huckley was what I was going to say. Why 
don’t you ever come down and look at the place? You’ve never seen it since 
we were stopped there.’ 

‘I’ve only my week-ends free,’ I said, ‘and you seem to spend yours there 
pretty regularly — with the side-car. I was afraid — ’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ he said cheerily. “We’re quite an old engaged couple 
now. As a matter of fact, it happened after “the gravid polled Angus” 
business. Come along this Saturday. Woodhouse says he’ll run us down 
after lunch. He wants to see Huckley too.’ 

Pallant could not accompany us, but Bat took his place. 

‘It’s odd,’ said Bat, ‘that none of us except Ollyett has ever set eyes on 
Huckley since that time. That’s what I always tell My people. Local colour 
is all right after you’ve got your idea. Before that, it’s a mere nuisance.’ He 
regaled us on the way down with panoramic views of the success — 
geographical and financial — of ‘The Gubby’ and The Song. 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘I’ve assigned ‘Dal all the gramophone rights of 
“The Earth.” She’s a born artist. ‘Hadn’t sense enough to hit me for triple- 
dubs the morning after. She’d have taken it out in coos.’ 

‘Bless her! And what’|l she make out of the gramophone rights?’ I asked. 


‘Lord knows!’ he replied. ‘I’ve made fifty-four thousand my little end of 
the business, and it’s only just beginning. Hear that!’ 

A shell-pink motor-brake roared up behind us to the music on a key- 
bugle of ‘The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat.’ In a few minutes we 
overtook another, in natural wood, whose occupants were singing it through 
their noses. 

‘I don’t know that agency. It must be Cook’s,’ said Ollyett. “They do 
suffer.’ We were never out of earshot of the tune the rest of the way to 
Huckley. 

Though I knew it would be so, I was disappointed with the actual aspect 
of the spot we had — it is not too much to say — created in the face of the 
nations. The alcoholic pub; the village green; the Baptist chapel; the church; 
the sexton’s shed; the Rectory whence the so-wonderful letters had come; 
Sir Thomas’s park gate-pillars still violently declaring ‘The Earth is flat,’ 
were as mean, as average, as ordinary as the photograph of a room where a 
murder has been committed. Ollyett, who, of course, knew the place 
specially well, made the most of it to us. Bat, who had employed it as a 
back-cloth to one of his own dramas, dismissed it as a thing used and 
emptied, but Woodhouse expressed my feelings when he said: ‘Is that all — 
after all we’ve done?’ 

‘I know,’ said Ollyett soothingly. ‘““Like that strange song I heard Apollo 
sing: When Ilion like a mist rose into towers.” I’ve felt the same sometimes, 
though it has been Paradise for me. But they do suffer.’ 

The fourth brake in thirty minutes had just turned into Sir Thomas’s park 
to tell the Hall that “The Earth was flat’; a knot of obviously American 
tourists were kodaking his lodge-gates; while the tea-shop opposite the 
lych-gate was full of people buying postcards of the old font as it had lain 
twenty years in the sexton’s shed. We went to the alcoholic pub and 
congratulated the proprietor. 

‘It’s bringin’ money to the place,’ said he. ‘But in a sense you can buy 
money too dear. It isn’t doin’ us any good. People are laughin’ at us. That’s 
what they’re doin’.... Now, with regard to that Vote of ours you may have 
heard talk about....’ 

‘For Gorze sake, chuck that votin’ business,’ cried an elderly man at the 
door. ‘Money-gettin’ or no money-gettin’, we’re fed up with it.’ 

‘Well, I do think,’ said the publican, shifting his ground, ‘I do think Sir 
Thomas might ha’ managed better in some things.’ 

‘He tole me,’ — the elderly man shouldered his way to the bar — ’he tole 
me twenty years ago to take an’ lay that font in my tool-shed. He tole me so 


himself. An’ now, after twenty years, me own wife makin’ me out little 
better than the common ‘angman!’ 

‘That’s the sexton,’ the publican explained. ‘His good lady sells the 
postcards — if you ‘aven’t got some. But we feel Sir Thomas might ha’ 
done better.’ 

“What’s he got to do with it?’ said Woodhouse. 

‘There’s nothin’ we can trace ‘ome to ‘im in so many words, but we think 
he might ‘ave saved us the font business. Now, in regard to that votin’ 
business — ’ 

‘Chuck it! Oh, chuck it!’ the sexton roared, ‘or you’ll ‘ave me cuttin’ my 
throat at cock-crow. ‘Ere’s another parcel of fun-makers!’ 

A motor-brake had pulled up at the door and a multitude of men and 
women immediately descended. We went out to look. They bore rolled 
banners, a reading-desk in three pieces, and, I specially noticed, a 
collapsible harmonium, such as is used on ships at sea. 

‘Salvation Army?’ I said, though I saw no uniforms. 

Two of them unfurled a banner between poles which bore the legend: 
‘The Earth is flat.” Woodhouse and I turned to Bat. He shook his head. ‘No, 
no! Not me.... If I had only seen their costumes in advance!’ 

‘Good Lord!’ said Ollyett. ‘It’s the genuine Society!’ 

The company advanced on the green with the precision of people well 
broke to these movements. Scene-shifters could not have been quicker with 
the three-piece rostrum, nor stewards with the harmonium. Almost before 
its cross-legs had been kicked into their catches, certainly before the tourists 
by the lodge-gates had begun to move over, a woman sat down to it and 
struck up a hymn: 

Hear ther truth our tongues are telling, 

Spread ther light from shore to shore, 

God hath given man a dwelling 

Flat and flat for evermore. 

When ther Primal Dark retreated, 

When ther deeps were undesigned, 

He with rule and level meted 

Habitation for mankind! 

I saw sick envy on Bat’s face. ‘Curse Nature,’ he muttered. ‘She gets 
ahead of you every time. To think J forgot hymns and a harmonium!’ 

Then came the chorus: 

Hear ther truth our tongues are telling, 

Spread ther light from shore to shore — 


Oh, be faithful! Oh, be truthful! 

Earth is flat for evermore. 

They sang several verses with the fervour of Christians awaiting their 
lions. Then there were growlings in the air. The sexton, embraced by the 
landlord, two-stepped out of the pub-door. Each was trying to outroar the 
other. ‘Apologising in advarnce for what he says,’ the landlord shouted: 
“You’d better go away’ (here the sexton began to speak words). “This isn’t 
the time nor yet the place for — for any more o’ this chat.’ 

The crowd thickened. I saw the village police-sergeant come out of his 
cottage buckling his belt. 

‘But surely,’ said the woman at the harmonium, ‘there must be some 
mistake. We are not suffragettes.’ 

‘Damn it! They’d be a change,’ cried the sexton. ‘You get out of this! 
Don’t talk! I can’t stand it for one! Get right out, or we’ll font you!’ 

The crowd which was being recruited from every house in sight echoed 
the invitation. The sergeant pushed forward. A man beside the reading-desk 
said: ‘But surely we are among dear friends and sympathisers. Listen to me 
for a moment.’ 

It was the moment that a passing char-a-banc chose to strike into The 
Song. The effect was instantaneous. Bat, Ollyett, and I, who by divers roads 
have learned the psychology of crowds, retreated towards the tavern door. 
Woodhouse, the newspaper proprietor, anxious, I presume, to keep touch 
with the public, dived into the thick of it. Every one else told the Society to 
go away at once. When the lady at the harmonium (I began to understand 
why it is sometimes necessary to kill women) pointed at the stencilled park 
pillars and called them ‘the cromlechs of our common faith,’ there was a 
snarl and a rush. The police-sergeant checked it, but advised the Society to 
keep on going. The Society withdrew into the brake fighting, as it were, a 
rear-guard action of oratory up each step. The collapsed harmonium was 
hauled in last, and with the perfect unreason of crowds, they cheered it 
loudly, till the chauffeur slipped in his clutch and sped away. Then the 
crowd broke up, congratulating all concerned except the sexton, who was 
held to have disgraced his office by having sworn at ladies. We strolled 
across the green towards Woodhouse, who was talking to the police- 
sergeant near the park-gates. We were not twenty yards from him when we 
saw Sir Thomas Ingell emerge from the lodge and rush furiously at 
Woodhouse with an uplifted stick, at the same time shrieking: ‘PI teach 
you to laugh, you — ’ but Ollyett has the record of the language. By the 
time we reached them, Sir Thomas was on the ground; Woodhouse, very 


white, held the walking-stick and was saying to the sergeant: 

‘I give this person in charge for assault.’ 

‘But, good Lord!’ said the sergeant, whiter than Woodhouse. ‘It’s Sir 
Thomas.’ 

‘Whoever it is, it isn’t fit to be at large,’ said Woodhouse. The crowd 
suspecting something wrong began to reassemble, and all the English 
horror of a row in public moved us, headed by the sergeant, inside the 
lodge. We shut both park-gates and lodge-door. 

“You saw the assault, sergeant,’ Woodhouse went on. ‘You can testify I 
used no more force than was necessary to protect myself. You can testify 
that I have not even damaged this person’s property. (Here! take your stick, 
you!) You heard the filthy language he used.’ 

‘I — I can’t say I did,’ the sergeant stammered. 

‘Oh, but we did!’ said Ollyett, and repeated it, to the apron-veiled horror 
of the lodge-keeper’s wife. 

Sir Thomas on a hard kitchen chair began to talk. He said he had ‘stood 
enough of being photographed like a wild beast,’ and expressed loud regret 
that he had not killed ‘that man,’ who was ‘conspiring with the sergeant to 
laugh at him.’ 

“Ad you ever seen ‘im before, Sir Thomas?’ the sergeant asked. 

‘No! But it’s time an example was made here. I’ve never seen the sweep 
in my life.’ 

I think it was Bat Masquerier’s magnetic eye that recalled the past to 
him, for his face changed and his jaw dropped. ‘But I have!’ he groaned. ‘I 
remember now.’ 

Here a writhing man entered by the back door. He was, he said, the 
village solicitor. I do not assert that he licked Woodhouse’s boots, but we 
should have respected him more if he had and been done with it. His notion 
was that the matter could be accommodated, arranged and compromised for 
gold, and yet more gold. The sergeant thought so too. Woodhouse 
undeceived them both. To the sergeant he said, ‘Will you or will you not 
enter the charge?’ To the village solicitor he gave the name of his lawyers, 
at which the man wrung his hands and cried, ‘Oh, Sir T., Sir T.!’ in a 
miserable falsetto, for it was a Bat Masquerier of a firm. They conferred 
together in tragic whispers. 

‘I don’t dive after Dickens,’ said Ollyett to Bat and me by the window, 
‘but every time I get into a row I notice the police-court always fills up with 
his characters.’ 

‘Tve noticed that too,’ said Bat. ‘But the odd thing is you mustn’t give 


the public straight Dickens — not in My business. I wonder why that is.’ 

Then Sir Thomas got his second wind and cursed the day that he, or it 
may have been we, were born. I feared that though he was a Radical he 
might apologise and, since he was an M.P., might lie his way out of the 
difficulty. But he was utterly and truthfully beside himself. He asked foolish 
questions — such as what we were doing in the village at all, and how 
much blackmail Woodhouse expected to make out of him. But neither 
Woodhouse nor the sergeant nor the writhing solicitor listened. The upshot 
of their talk, in the chimney-corner, was that Sir Thomas stood engaged to 
appear next Monday before his brother magistrates on charges of assault, 
disorderly conduct, and language calculated, etc. Ollyett was specially 
careful about the language. 

Then we left. The village looked very pretty in the late light — pretty and 
tuneful as a nest of nightingales. 

“You’ll turn up on Monday, I hope,’ said Woodhouse, when we reached 
town. That was his only allusion to the affair. 

So we turned up — through a world still singing that the Earth was flat 
— at the little clay-coloured market-town with the large Corn Exchange and 
the small Jubilee memorial. We had some difficulty in getting seats in the 
court. Woodhouse’s imported London lawyer was a man of commanding 
personality, with a voice trained to convey blasting imputations by tone. 
When the case was called, he rose and stated his client’s intention not to 
proceed with the charge. His client, he went on to say, had not entertained, 
and, of course, in the circumstances could not have entertained, any 
suggestion of accepting on behalf of public charities any moneys that might 
have been offered to him on the part of Sir Thomas’s estate. At the same 
time, no one acknowledged more sincerely than his client the spirit in 
which those offers had been made by those entitled to make them. But, as a 
matter of fact — here he became the man of the world colloguing with his 
equals — certain — er — details had come to his client’s knowledge since 
the lamentable outburst, which ... He shrugged his shoulders. Nothing was 
served by going into them, but he ventured to say that, had those painful 
circumstances only been known earlier, his client would — again ‘of 
course’ — never have dreamed — A gesture concluded the sentence, and 
the ensnared Bench looked at Sir Thomas with new and withdrawing eyes. 
Frankly, as they could see, it would be nothing less than cruelty to proceed 
further with this — er-unfortunate affair. He asked leave, therefore, to 
withdraw the charge in toto, and at the same time to express his client’s 
deepest sympathy with all who had been in any way distressed, as his client 


had been, by the fact and the publicity of proceedings which he could, of 
course, again assure them that his client would never have dreamed of 
instituting if, as he hoped he had made plain, certain facts had been before 
his client at the time when.... But he had said enough. For his fee it seemed 
to me that he had. 

Heaven inspired Sir Thomas’s lawyer — all of a sweat lest his client’s 
language should come out — to rise up and thank him. Then, Sir Thomas 
— not yet aware what leprosy had been laid upon him, but grateful to 
escape on any terms — followed suit. He was heard in interested silence, 
and people drew back a pace as Gehazi passed forth. 

“You hit hard,’ said Bat to Woodhouse afterwards. ‘His own people think 
he’s mad.’ 

“You don’t say so? Pll show you some of his letters to-night at dinner,’ he 
replied. 

He brought them to the Red Amber Room of the Chop Suey. We forgot 
to be amazed, as till then we had been amazed, over the Song or ‘The 
Gubby,’ or the full tide of Fate that seemed to run only for our sakes. It did 
not even interest Ollyett that the verb ‘to huckle’ had passed into the 
English leader-writers’ language. We were studying the interior of a soul, 
flash-lighted to its grimiest corners by the dread of ‘losing its position.’ 

‘And then it thanked you, didn’t it, for dropping the case?’ said Pallant. 

“Yes, and it sent me a telegram to confirm.’ Woodhouse turned to Bat. 
‘Now d’you think I hit too hard?’ he asked. 

‘No-o!’ said Bat. ‘After all — I’m talking of every one’s business now — 
one can’t ever do anything in Art that comes up to Nature in any game in 
life. Just think how this thing has — ’ 

‘Just let me run through that little case of yours again,’ said Pallant, and 
picked up The Bun which had it set out in full. 

‘Any chance of ‘Dal looking in on us to-night?’ Ollyett began. 

‘She’s occupied with her Art too,’ Bat answered bitterly. ‘What’s the use 
of Art? Tell me, some one!’ A barrel-organ outside promptly pointed out 
that the Earth was flat. “The gramophone’s killing street organs, but I let 
loose a hundred-and-seventy-four of those hurdygurdys twelve hours after 
The Song,’ said Bat. ‘Not counting the Provinces.’ His face brightened a 
little. 

‘Look here!’ said Pallant over the paper. ‘I don’t suppose you or those 
asinine J.P.’s knew it — but your lawyer ought to have known that you’ve 
all put your foot in it most confoundedly over this assault case.’ 

“What’s the matter?’ said Woodhouse. 


‘It’s ludicrous. It’s insane. There isn’t two penn’orth of legality in the 
whole thing. Of course, you could have withdrawn the charge, but the way 
you went about it is childish — besides being illegal. What on earth was the 
Chief Constable thinking of?’ 

‘Oh, he was a friend of Sir Thomas’s. They all were for that matter,’ I 
replied. 

‘He ought to be hanged. So ought the Chairman of the Bench. I’m talking 
as a lawyer now.’ 

‘Why, what have we been guilty of? Misprision of treason or 
compounding a felony — or what?’ said Ollyett. 

‘Pll tell you later.’ Pallant went back to the paper with knitted brows, 
smiling unpleasantly from time to time. At last he laughed. 

‘Thank you!’ he said to Woodhouse. ‘It ought to be pretty useful — for 
us.’ 

‘What d’you mean?’ said Ollyett. 

‘For our side. They are all Rads who are mixed up in this — from the 
Chief Constable down. There must be a Question. There must be a 
Question.’ 

“Yes, but I wanted the charge withdrawn in my own way,’ Woodhouse 
insisted. 

‘That’s nothing to do with the case. It’s the legality of your silly methods. 
You wouldn’t understand if I talked till morning,’ He began to pace the 
room, his hands behind him. ‘I wonder if I can get it through our Whip’s 
thick head that it’s a chance.... That comes of stuffing the Bench with 
radical tinkers,’ he muttered. 

‘Oh, sit down!’ said Woodhouse. 

“‘Where’s your lawyer to be found now?’ he jerked out. 

‘At the Trefoil,’ said Bat promptly. ‘I gave him the stage-box for to-night. 
He’s an artist too.’ 

‘Then I’m going to see him,’ said Pallant. ‘Properly handled this ought to 
be a godsend for our side.’ He withdrew without apology. 

‘Certainly, this thing keeps on opening up, and up,’ I remarked inanely. 

‘It’s beyond me!’ said Bat. ‘I don’t think if Pd known I’d have ever ... 
Yes, I would, though. He said my home address was — ’ 

‘It was his tone — his tone!’ Ollyett almost shouted. Woodhouse said 
nothing, but his face whitened as he brooded. 

‘Well, any way,’ Bat went on, ‘I’m glad I always believed in God and 
Providence and all those things. Else I should lose my nerve. We’ve put it 
over the whole world — the full extent of the geographical globe. We 


couldn’t stop it if we wanted to now. It’s got to burn itself out. I’m not in 
charge any more. What d’ you expect’ll happen next. Angels?’ 

I expected nothing. Nothing that I expected approached what I got. 
Politics are not my concern, but, for the moment, since it seemed that they 
were going to ‘huckle’ with the rest, I took an interest in them. They 
impressed me as a dog’s life without a dog’s decencies, and I was 
confirmed in this when an unshaven and unwashen Pallant called on me at 
ten o’clock one morning, begging for a bath and a couch. 

‘Bail too?’ I asked. He was in evening dress and his eyes were sunk feet 
in his head. 

‘No,’ he said hoarsely. ‘All night sitting. Fifteen divisions. ‘Nother to- 
night. Your place was nearer than mine, so — ’ He began to undress in the 
hall. 

When he awoke at one o’clock he gave me lurid accounts of what he said 
was history, but which was obviously collective hysteria. There had been a 
political crisis. He and his fellow M.P.’s had ‘done things’ — I never quite 
got at the things — for eighteen hours on end, and the pitiless Whips were 
even then at the telephones to herd ‘em up to another dog-fight. So he 
snorted and grew hot all over again while he might have been resting. 

Tm going to pitch in my question about that miscarriage of justice at 
Huckley this afternoon, if you care to listen to it,’ he said. ‘It'll be 
absolutely thrown away — in our present state. I told ‘em so; but it’s my 
only chance for weeks. P’raps Woodhouse would like to come.’ 

‘I’m sure he would. Anything to do with Huckley interests us,’ I said. 

‘Tell miss fire, I’m afraid. Both sides are absolutely cooked. The present 
situation has been working up for some time. You see the row was bound to 
come, etc. etc.,’ and he flew off the handle once more. 

I telephoned to Woodhouse, and we went to the House together. It was a 
dull, sticky afternoon with thunder in the air. For some reason or other, each 
side was determined to prove its virtue and endurance to the utmost. I heard 
men snarling about it all round me. ‘If they won’t spare us, we’ll show ‘em 
no mercy,’ ‘Break the brutes up from the start. They can’t stand late hours.’ 
‘Come on! No shirking! I know you’ve had a Turkish bath,’ were some of 
the sentences I caught on our way. The House was packed already, and one 
could feel the negative electricity of a jaded crowd wrenching at one’s own 
nerves, and depressing the afternoon soul. 

‘This is bad!’ Woodhouse whispered. ‘There’ll be a row before they’ve 
finished. Look at the Front Benches!’ And he pointed out little personal 
signs by which I was to know that each man was on edge. He might have 


spared himself. The House was ready to snap before a bone had been 
thrown. A sullen minister rose to reply to a staccato question. His 
supporters cheered defiantly. “None o’ that! None o’ that!’ came from the 
Back Benches. I saw the Speaker’s face stiffen like the face of a helmsman 
as he humours a hard-mouthed yacht after a sudden following sea. The 
trouble was barely met in time. There came a fresh, apparently causeless 
gust a few minutes later — savage, threatening, but futile. It died out — one 
could hear the sigh — in sudden wrathful realisation of the dreary hours 
ahead, and the ship of state drifted on. 

Then Pallant — and the raw House winced at the torture of his voice — 
rose. It was a twenty-line question, studded with legal technicalities. The 
gist of it was that he wished to know whether the appropriate Minister was 
aware that there had been a grave miscarriage of justice on such and such a 
date, at such and such a place, before such and such justices of the peace, in 
regard to a case which arose — 

I heard one desperate, weary ‘damn!’ float up from the pit of that 
torment. Pallant sawed on — ’out of certain events which occurred at the 
village of Huckley.’ 

The House came to attention with a parting of the lips like a hiccough, 
and it flashed through my mind.... Pallant repeated, ‘Huckley. The village 

‘That voted the Earth was flat.’ A single voice from a back Bench sang it 
once like a lone frog in a far pool. 

‘Earth was flat,’ croaked another voice opposite. 

‘Earth was flat.’ There were several. Then several more. 

It was, you understand, the collective, overstrained nerve of the House, 
snapping, strand by strand to various notes, as the hawser parts from its 
moorings. 

‘The Village that voted the Earth was flat.’ The tune was beginning to 
shape itself. More voices were raised and feet began to beat time. Even so it 
did not occur to me that the thing would — 

‘The Village that voted the Earth was flat!’ It was easier now to see who 
were not singing. There were still a few. Of a sudden (and this proves the 
fundamental instability of the cross-bench mind) a cross-bencher leaped on 
his seat and there played an imaginary double-bass with tremendous 
maestro-like wagglings of the elbow. 

The last strand parted. The ship of state drifted out helpless on the 
rocking tide of melody. 

‘The Village that voted the Earth was flat! 


The Village that voted the Earth was flat!’ 

The Irish first conceived the idea of using their order-papers as funnels 
wherewith to reach the correct ‘vroom — vroom’ on ‘Earth.’ Labour, always 
conservative and respectable at a crisis, stood out longer than any other 
section, but when it came in it was howling syndicalism. Then, without 
distinction of Party, fear of constituents, desire for office, or hope of 
emolument, the House sang at the tops and at the bottoms of their voices, 
swaying their stale bodies and epileptically beating with their swelled feet. 
They sang ‘The Village that voted the Earth was flat’: first, because they 
wanted to, and secondly — which is the terror of that song — because they 
could not stop. For no consideration could they stop. 

Pallant was still standing up. Some one pointed at him and they laughed. 
Others began to point, lunging, as it were, in time with the tune. At this 
moment two persons came in practically abreast from behind the Speaker’s 
chair, and halted appalled. One happened to be the Prime Minister and the 
other a messenger. The House, with tears running down their cheeks, 
transferred their attention to the paralysed couple. They pointed six hundred 
forefingers at them. They rocked, they waved, and they rolled while they 
pointed, but still they sang. When they weakened for an instant, Ireland 
would yell: ‘Are ye with me, bhoys?’ and they all renewed their strength 
like Antaeus. No man could say afterwards what happened in the Press or 
the Strangers’ Gallery. It was the House, the hysterical and abandoned 
House of Commons that held all eyes, as it deafened all ears. I saw both 
Front Benches bend forward, some with their foreheads on their despatch- 
boxes, the rest with their faces in their hands; and their moving shoulders 
jolted the House out of its last rag of decency. Only the Speaker remained 
unmoved. The entire press of Great Britain bore witness next day that he 
had not even bowed his head. The Angel of the Constitution, for vain was 
the help of man, foretold him the exact moment at which the House would 
have broken into ‘The Gubby.’ He is reported to have said: ‘I heard the Irish 
beginning to shuffle it. So I adjourned.’ Pallant’s version is that he added: 
‘And I was never so grateful to a private member in all my life as I was to 
Mr. Pallant.’ 

He made no explanation. He did not refer to orders or disorders. He 
simply adjourned the House till six that evening. And the House adjourned 
— some of it nearly on all fours. 

I was not correct when I said that the Speaker was the only man who did 
not laugh. Woodhouse was beside me all the time. His face was set and 
quite white — as white, they told me, as Sir Thomas Ingell’s when he went, 


by request, to a private interview with his Chief Whip. 





THE PRESS 

The Soldier may forget his sword 

The Sailorman the sea, 

The Mason may forget the Word 

And the Priest his litany: 

The maid may forget both jewel and gem, 
And the bride her wedding-dress — 

But the Jew shall forget Jerusalem 

Ere we forget the Press! 

Who once hath stood through the loaded hour 
Ere, roaring like the gale, 

The Harrild and the Hoe devour 

Their league-long paper bale, 

And has lit his pipe in the morning calm 
That follows the midnight stress — 

He hath sold his heart to the old Black Art 
We call the daily Press. 

Who once hath dealt in the widest game 
That all of a man can play, 

No later love, no larger fame 

Will lure him long away. 

As the war-horse smelleth the battle afar, 
The entered Soul, no less, 

He saith: ‘Ha! Ha!’ where the trumpets are 
And the thunders of the Press. 

Canst thou number the days that we fulfil, 
Or the Times that we bring forth? 

Canst thou send the lightnings to do thy will, 
And cause them reign on earth? 

Hast thou given a peacock goodly wings 
To please his foolishness? 

Sit down at the heart of men and things, 
Companion of the Press! 

The Pope may launch his Interdict, 

The Union its decree, 


But the bubble is blown and the bubble is pricked 
By Us and such as We. 

Remember the battle and stand aside 

While Thrones and Powers confess 

That King over all the children of pride 

Is the Press — the Press — the Press! 





In The Presence 
(1912) 


‘So the matter,’ the Regimental Chaplain concluded, ‘was correct; in every 
way correct. I am well pleased with Rutton Singh and Attar Singh. They 
have gathered the fruit of their lives.’ 

He folded his arms and sat down on the verandah. The hot day had 
ended, and there was a pleasant smell of cooking along the regimental lines, 
where half-clad men went back and forth with leaf platters and water- 
goglets. The Subadar-Major, in extreme undress, sat on a chair, as befitted 
his rank; the Havildar-Major, his nephew, leaning respectfully against the 
wall. The Regiment was at home and at ease in its own quarters in its own 
district which takes its name from the great Muhammadan saint Mian Mir, 
revered by Jehangir and beloved by Guru Har Gobind, sixth of the great 
Sikh Gurus. 

‘Quite correct,’ the Regimental Chaplain repeated. 

No Sikh contradicts his Regimental Chaplain who expounds to him the 
Holy Book of the Grunth Sahib and who knows the lives and legends of all 
the Gurus. 

The Subadar-Major bowed his grey head. The Havildar-Major coughed 
respectfully to attract attention and to ask leave to speak. Though he was 
the Subadar-Major’s nephew, and though his father held twice as much land 
as his uncle, he knew his place in the scheme of things. The Subadar-Major 
shifted one hand with an iron bracelet on the wrist. 

“Was there by any chance any woman at the back of it?’ the Havildar- 
Major murmured. ‘I was not here when the thing happened.’ 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! We all know that thou wast in England eating and 
drinking with the Sahibs. We are all surprised that thou canst still speak 
Punjabi.’ The Subadar-Major’s carefully-tended beard bristled. 

‘There was no woman,’ the Regimental Chaplain growled. ‘It was land. 
Hear, you! Rutton Singh and Attar Singh were the elder of four brothers. 
These four held land in — what was the village’s name? — oh, Pishapur, 
near Thori, in the Banalu Tehsil of Patiala State, where men can still 
recognise right behaviour when they see it. The two younger brothers tilled 
the land, while Rutton Singh and Attar Singh took service with the 
Regiment, according to the custom of the family.’ 

‘True, true,’ said the Havildar-Major. “There is the same arrangement in 


all good families.’ 

‘Then, listen again,’ the Regimental Chaplain went on. ‘Their kin on their 
mother’s side put great oppression and injustice upon the two younger 
brothers who stayed with the land in Patiala State. Their mother’s kin 
loosened beasts into the four brothers’ crops when the crops were green; 
they cut the corn by force when it was ripe; they broke down the water- 
courses; they defiled the wells; and they brought false charges in the law- 
courts against all four brothers. They did not spare even the cotton-seed, as 
the saying is. 

‘Their mother’s kin trusted that the young men would thus be forced by 
weight of trouble, and further trouble and perpetual trouble, to quit their 
lands in Pishapur village in Banalu Tehsil in Patiala State. If the young men 
ran away, the land would come whole to their mother’s kin. I am not a 
regimental school-master, but is it understood, child?’ 

‘Understood,’ said the Havildar-Major grimly. ‘Pishapur is not the only 
place where the fence eats the field instead of protecting it. But perhaps 
there was a woman among their mother’s kin?’ 

‘God knows!’ said the Regimental Chaplain. ‘Woman, or man, or law- 
courts, the young men would not be driven off the land which was their 
own by inheritance. They made appeal to Rutton Singh and Attar Singh, 
their brethren who had taken service with us in the Regiment, and so knew 
the world, to help them in their long war against their mother’s kin in 
Pishapur. For that reason, because their own land and the honour of their 
house was dear to them, Rutton Singh and Attar Singh needs must very 
often ask for leave to go to Patiala and attend to the lawsuits and cattle- 
poundings there. 

‘It was not, look you, as though they went back to their own village and 
sat, garlanded with jasmine, in honour, upon chairs before the elders under 
the trees. They went back always to perpetual trouble, either of lawsuits, or 
theft, or strayed cattle; and they sat on thorns.’ 

‘T knew it,’ said the Subadar-Major. ‘Life was bitter for them both. But 
they were well-conducted men. It was not hard to get them their leave from 
the Colonel Sahib.’ 

‘They spoke to me also,’ said the Chaplain. ‘“Let him who desires the 
four great gifts apply himself to the words of holy men.” That is written. 
Often they showed me the papers of the false lawsuits brought against 
them. Often they wept on account of the persecution put upon them by their 
mother’s kin. Men thought it was drugs when their eyes showed red.’ 

‘They wept in my presence too,’ said the Subadar-Major. ‘Well- 


conducted men of nine years’ service apiece. Rutton Singh was drill-Naik, 
too.’ 

‘They did all things correctly as Sikhs should,’ said the Regimental 
Chaplain. ‘When the persecution had endured seven years, Attar Singh took 
leave to Pishapur once again (that was the fourth time in that year only) and 
he called his persecutors together before the village elders, and he cast his 
turban at their feet and besought them by his mother’s blood to cease from 
their persecutions. For he told them earnestly that he had marched to the 
boundaries of his patience, and that there could be but one end to the matter. 

‘They gave him abuse. They mocked him and his tears, which was the 
same as though they had mocked the Regiment. Then Attar Singh returned 
to the Regiment, and laid this last trouble before Rutton Singh, the eldest 
brother. But Rutton Singh could not get leave all at once.’ 

‘Because he was drill-Naik and the recruits were to be drilled. I myself 
told him so,’ said the Subadar-Major. ‘He was a well-conducted man. He 
said he could wait.’ 

‘But when permission was granted, those two took four days’ leave,’ the 
Chaplain went on. 

‘I do not think Attar Singh should have taken Baynes Sahib’s revolver. 
He was Baynes Sahib’s orderly, and all that Sahib’s things were open to 
him. It was, therefore, as I count it, shame to Attar Singh,’ said the Subadar- 
Major. 

‘All the words had been said. There was need of arms, and how could 
soldiers use Government rifles upon mere cultivators in the fields?’ the 
Regimental Chaplain replied. ‘Moreover, the revolver was sent back, 
together with a money-order for the cartridges expended. “Borrow not; but 
if thou borrowest, pay back soon!” That is written in the Hymns. Rutton 
Singh took a sword, and he and Attar Singh went to Pishapur and, after 
word given, the four brethren fell upon their persecutors in Pishapur village 
and slew seventeen, wounding ten. A revolver is better than a lawsuit. I say 
that these four brethren, the two with us, and the two mere cultivators, slew 
and wounded twenty-seven — all their mother’s kin, male and female. 

‘Then the four mounted to their housetop, and Attar Singh, who was 
always one of the impetuous, said “My work is done,” and he made shinan 
(purification) in all men’s sight, and he lent Rutton Singh Baynes Sahib’s 
revolver, and Rutton Singh shot him in the head. 

‘So Attar Singh abandoned his body, as an insect abandons a blade of 
grass. But Rutton Singh, having more work to do, went down from the 
housetop and sought an enemy whom he had forgotten — a Patiala man of 


this regiment who had sided with the persecutors. When he overtook the 
man, Rutton Singh hit him twice with bullets and once with the sword.’ 

‘But the man escaped and is now in the hospital here,’ said the Subadar- 
Major. ‘The doctor says he will live in spite of all.’ 

‘Not Rutton Singh’s fault. Rutton Singh left him for dead. Then Rutton 
Singh returned to the housetop, and the three brothers together, Attar Singh 
being dead, sent word by a lad to the police station for an army to be 
dispatched against them that they might die with honours. But none came. 
And yet Patiala State is not under English law and they should know virtue 
there when they see it! 

‘So, on the third day, Rutton Singh also made shinan, and the youngest of 
the brethren shot him also in the head, and he abandoned his body. 

‘Thus was all correct. There was neither heat, nor haste, nor abuse in the 
matter from end to end. There remained alive not one man or woman of 
their mother’s kin which had oppressed them. Of the other villagers of 
Pishapur, who had taken no part in the persecutions, not one was slain. 
Indeed, the villagers sent them food on the housetop for those three days 
while they waited for the police who would not dispatch that army. 

‘Listen again! I know that Attar Singh and Rutton Singh omitted no 
ceremony of the purifications, and when all was done Baynes Sahib’s 
revolver was thrown down from the housetop, together with three rupees 
twelve annas; and order was given for its return by post.’ 

‘And what befell the two younger brethren who were not in the service?’ 
the Havildar-Major asked. 

‘Doubtless they too are dead, but since they were not in the Regiment 
their honour concerns themselves only. So far as we were touched, see how 
correctly we came out of the matter! I think the King should be told; for 
where could you match such a tale except among us Sikhs? Sri wah guru ji 
ki Khalsa! Sri wah guru ji ki futteh!’ said the Regimental Chaplain. 

‘Would three rupees twelve annas pay for the used cartridges?’ said the 
Havildar-Major. 

‘Attar Singh knew the just price. All Baynes Sahib’s gear was in his 
charge. They expended one tin box of fifty cartouches, lacking two which 
were returned. As I said — as I say — the arrangement was made not with 
heat nor blasphemies as a Mussulman would have made it; not with cries 
nor caperings as an idolater would have made it; but conformably to the 
ritual and doctrine of the Sikhs. Hear you! “Though hundreds of 
amusements are offered to a child it cannot live without milk. If a man be 
divorced from his soul and his soul’s desire he certainly will not stop to play 


upon the road, but he will make haste with his pilgrimage.” That is written. 
I rejoice in my disciples.’ 

‘True! True! Correct! Correct!’ said the Subadar-Major. There was a 
long, easy silence. One heard a water-wheel creaking somewhere and the 
nearer sound of meal being ground in a quern. 

‘But he — ’ the Chaplain pointed a scornful chin at the Havildar-Major 
— ’he has been so long in England that — ’ 

‘Let the lad alone,’ said his uncle. ‘He was but two months there, and he 
was chosen for good cause.’ 

Theoretically, all Sikhs are equal. Practically, there are differences, as 
none know better than well-born, land-owning folk, or long-descended 
chaplains from Amritsar. 

‘Hast thou heard anything in England to match my tale?’ the Chaplain 
sneered. 

‘I saw more than I could understand, so I have locked up my stories in 
my own mouth,’ the Havildar-Major replied meekly. 

‘Stories? What stories? I know all the stories about England,’ said the 
Chaplain. ‘I know that terains run underneath their bazaars there, and as for 
their streets stinking with mota kahars, only this morning I was nearly 
killed by Duggan Sahib’s mota-kahar. That young man is a devil.’ 

‘I expect Grunthi-jee,’ said the Subadar-Major, ‘you and I grow too old to 
care for the Kahar-ki-nautch — the Bearer’s dance.’ He named one of the 
sauciest of the old-time nautches, and smiled at his own pun. Then he 
turned to his nephew. ‘When I was a lad and came back to my village on 
leave, I waited the convenient hour, and, the elders giving permission, I 
spoke of what I had seen elsewhere.’ 

‘Ay, my father,’ said the Havildar-Major, softly and affectionately. He sat 
himself down with respect, as behoved a mere lad of thirty with a bare half- 
dozen campaigns to his credit. 

‘There were four men in this affair also,’ he began, ‘and it was an affair 
that touched the honour, not of one regiment, nor two, but of all the Army 
in Hind. Some part of it I saw; some I heard; but all the tale is true. My 
father’s brother knows, and my priest knows, that I was in England on 
business with my Colonel, when the King — the Great Queen’s son — 
completed his life. 

‘First, there was a rumour that sickness was upon him. Next, we knew 
that he lay sick in the Palace. A very great multitude stood outside the 
Palace by night and by day, in the rain as well as the sun, waiting for news. 

‘Then came out one with a written paper, and set it upon a gate-side — 


the word of the King’s death — and they read, and groaned. This I saw with 
my own eyes, because the office where my Colonel Sahib went daily to talk 
with Colonel Forsyth Sahib was at the east end of the very gardens where 
the Palace stood. They are larger gardens than Shalimar here’ — he pointed 
with his chin up the lines — ’or Shahdera across the river. 

‘Next day there was a darkness in the streets, because all the city’s 
multitude were clad in black garments, and they spoke as a man speaks in 
the presence of his dead — all those multitudes. In the eyes, in the air, and 
in the heart, there was blackness. I saw it. But that is not my tale. 

‘After ceremonies had been accomplished, and word had gone out to the 
Kings of the Earth that they should come and mourn, the new King — the 
dead King’s son — gave commandment that his father’s body should be 
laid, coffined, in a certain Temple which is near the river. There are no idols 
in that Temple; neither any carvings, nor paintings, nor gildings. It is all 
grey stone, of one colour as though it were cut out of the live rock. It is 
larger than — yes, than the Durbar Sahib at Amritsar, even though the Akal 
Bunga and the Baba-Atal were added. How old it may be God knows. It is 
the Sahibs’ most sacred Temple. 

‘In that place, by the new King’s commandment, they made, as it were, a 
shrine for a saint, with lighted candles at the head and the feet of the Dead, 
and duly appointed watchers for every hour of the day and the night, until 
the dead King should be taken to the place of his fathers, which is at 
Wanidza. 

“When all was in order, the new King said, “Give entrance to all people,” 
and the doors were opened, and O my uncle! O my teacher! all the world 
entered, walking through that Temple to take farewell of the Dead. There 
was neither distinction, nor price, nor ranking in the host, except an order 
that they should walk by fours. 

‘As they gathered in the streets without — very, very far off — so they 
entered the Temple, walking by fours: the child, the old man; mother, 
virgin, harlot, trader, priest; of all colours and faiths and customs under the 
firmament of God, from dawn till late at night. I saw it. My Colonel gave 
me leave to go. I stood in the line, many hours, one koss, two koss, distant 
from the temple.’ 

‘Then why did the multitude not sit down under the trees?’ asked the 
priest. 

‘Because we were still between houses. The city is many koss wide,’ the 
Havildar-Major resumed. ‘I submitted myself to that slow-moving river and 
thus — thus — a pace at a time — I made pilgrimage. There were in my 


rank a woman, a cripple, and a lascar from the ships. 

“When we entered the Temple, the coffin itself was as a shoal in the Ravi 
River, splitting the stream into two branches, one on either side of the Dead; 
and the watchers of the Dead, who were soldiers, stood about It, moving no 
more than the still flame of the candles. Their heads were bowed; their 
hands were clasped; their eyes were cast upon the ground — thus. They 
were not men, but images, and the multitude went past them in fours by 
day, and, except for a little while, by night also. 

‘No, there was no order that the people should come to pay respect. It 
was a free-will pilgrimage. Eight kings had been commanded to come — 
who obeyed — but upon his own Sahibs the new King laid no 
commandment. Of themselves they came. 

‘I made pilgrimage twice: once for my Salt’s sake, and once again for 
wonder and terror and worship. But my mouth cannot declare one thing of a 
hundred thousand things in this matter. There were lakhs of lakhs, crores of 
crores of people. I saw them.’ 

‘More than at our great pilgrimages?’ the Regimental Chaplain 
demanded. 

“Yes. Those are only cities and districts coming out to pray. This was the 
world walking in grief. And now, hear you! It is the King’s custom that four 
swords of Our Armies in Hind should stand always before the Presence in 
case of need.’ 

‘The King’s custom, our right,’ said the Subadar-Major curtly. 

‘Also our right. These honoured ones are changed after certain months or 
years, that the honour may be fairly spread. Now it chanced that when the 
old King — the Queen’s son — completed his days, the four that stood in 
the Presence were Goorkhas. Neither Sikhs alas, nor Pathans, Rajputs, nor 
Jats. Goorkhas, my father.’ 

‘Tdolaters,’ said the Chaplain. 

‘But soldiers; for I remember in the Tirah — ’ the Havildar-Major began. 

‘But soldiers, for I remember fifteen campaigns. Go on,’ said the 
Subadar-Major. 

‘And it was their honour and right to furnish one who should stand in the 
Presence by day and by night till It went out to burial. There were no more 
than four all told — four old men to furnish that guard.’ 

‘Old? Old? What talk is this of old men?’ said the Subadar-Major. 

‘Nay. My fault! Your pardon!’ The Havildar-Major spread a deprecating 
hand. ‘They were strong, hot, valiant men, and the youngest was a lad of 
forty-five.’ 


‘That is better,’ the Subadar-Major laughed. 

‘But for all their strength and heat they could not eat strange food from 
the Sahibs’ hands. There was no cooking place in the Temple; but a certain 
Colonel Forsyth Sahib, who had understanding, made arrangement whereby 
they should receive at least a little caste-clean parched grain; also cold rice 
maybe, and water which was pure. Yet, at best, this was no more than a 
hen’s mouthful, snatched as each came off his guard. They lived on grain 
and were thankful, as the saying is. 

‘One hour’s guard in every four was each man’s burden, for, as I have 
shown, they were but four all told; and the honour of Our Armies in Hind 
was on their heads. The Sahibs could draw upon all the armies in England 
for the other watchers — thousands upon thousands of fresh men — if they 
needed; but these four were but four. 

‘The Sahibs drew upon the Granadeers for the other watchers. 
Granadeers be very tall men under very tall bearskins, such as Fusilier 
regiments wear in cold weather. Thus, when a Granadeer bowed his head 
but a very little over his stock, the bearskin sloped and showed as though he 
grieved exceedingly. Now the Goorkhas wear flat, green caps — ’ 

‘I see, I see,’ said the Subadar-Major impatiently. 

‘They are bull-necked, too; and their stocks are hard, and when they bend 
deeply — deeply — to match the Granadeers — they come nigh to choking 
themselves. That was a handicap against them, when it came to the 
observance of ritual. 

“Yet even with their tall, grief-declaring bearskins, the Granadeers could 
not endure the full hour’s guard in the Presence. There was good cause, as I 
will show, why no man could endure that terrible hour. So for them the 
hour’s guard was cut to one-half. What did it matter to the Sahibs? They 
could draw on ten thousand Granadeers. Forsyth Sahib, who had 
comprehension, put this choice also before the four, and they said, “No, 
ours is the Honour of the Armies of Hind. Whatever the Sahibs do, we will 
suffer the full hour.” 

‘Forsyth Sahib, seeing that they were — knowing that they could neither 
sleep long nor eat much, said, “Is it great suffering?” They said, “It is great 
honour. We will endure.” 

‘Forsyth Sahib, who loves us, said then to the eldest, “Ho, father, tell me 
truly what manner of burden it is; for the full hour’s watch breaks up our 
men like water.” 

‘The eldest answered, “Sahib, the burden is the feet of the multitude that 
pass us on either side. Our eyes being lowered and fixed, we see those feet 


only from the knee down — a river of feet, Sahib, that never — never — 
never stops. It is not the standing without any motion; it is not hunger; nor 
is it the dead part before the dawn when maybe a single one comes here to 
weep. It is the burden of the unendurable procession of feet from the knee 
down, that never — never — never stops!” 

‘Forsyth Sahib said, “By God, I had not considered that! Now I know 
why our men come trembling and twitching off that guard. But at least, my 
father, ease the stock a little beneath the bent chin for that one hour.” 

‘The eldest said, “We are in the Presence. Moreover He knew every 
button and braid and hook of every uniform in all His armies.” 

‘Then Forsyth Sahib said no more, except to speak about their parched 
grain, but indeed they could not eat much after their hour, nor could they 
sleep much because of eye-twitchings and the renewed procession of the 
feet before the eyes. Yet they endured each his full hour — not half an hour 
— his one full hour in each four hours.’ 

‘Correct! correct!’ said the Subadar-Major and the Chaplain together. 
“We come well out of this affair.’ 

‘But seeing that they were old men,’ said the Subadar-Major reflectively, 
‘very old men, worn out by lack of food and sleep, could not arrangements 
have been made, or influence have been secured, or a petition presented, 
whereby a well-born Sikh might have eased them of some portion of their 
great burden, even though his substantive rank — ’ 

‘Then they would most certainly have slain me,’ said the Havildar-Major 
with a smile. 

‘And they would have done correctly,’ said the Chaplain. ‘What befell 
the honourable ones later?’ 

‘This. The Kings of the earth and all the Armies sent flowers and such- 
like to the dead King’s palace at Wanidza, where the funeral offerings were 
accepted. There was no order given, but all the world made oblation. So the 
four took counsel — three at a time — and either they asked Forsyth Sahib 
to choose flowers, or themselves they went forth and bought flowers — I do 
not know; but, however it was arranged, the flowers were bought and made 
in the shape of a great drum-like circle weighing half a maund. 

‘Forsyth Sahib had said, “Let the flowers be sent to Wanidza with the 
other flowers which all the world is sending.” But they said among 
themselves, “It is not fit that these flowers, which are the offerings of His 
Armies in Hind, should come to the Palace of the Presence by the hands of 
hirelings or messengers, or of any man not in His service.” 

‘Hearing this, Forsyth Sahib, though he was much occupied with office- 


work, said, “Give me the flowers, and I will steal a time and myself take 
them to Wanidza.” 

‘The eldest said, “Since when has Forsyth Sahib worn sword?” 

‘Forsyth Sahib said, “But always. And I wear it in the Presence when I 
put on uniform. I am a Colonel in the Armies of Hind.” The eldest said, “Of 
what regiment?” And Forsyth Sahib looked on the carpet and pulled the 
hair of his lip. He saw the trap.’ 

‘Forsyth Sahib’s regiment was once the old Forty-sixth Pathans which 
was Called — ’ the Subadar-Major gave the almost forgotten title, adding 
that he had met them in such and such campaigns, when Forsyth Sahib was 
a young captain. 

The Havildar-Major took up the tale, saying, ‘The eldest knew that also, 
my father. He laughed, and presently Forsyth Sahib laughed. 

““Tt is true,” said Forsyth Sahib. “I have no regiment. For twenty years I 
have been a clerk tied to a thick pen. Therefore I am the more fit to be your 
orderly and messenger in this business.” 

‘The eldest then said, “If it were a matter of my life or the honour of any 
of my household, it would be easy.” And Forsyth Sahib joined his hands 
together, half laughing, though he was ready to weep, and he said, 
“Enough! I ask pardon. Which one of you goes with the offering?” 

‘The eldest said, feigning not to have heard, “Nor must they be delivered 
by a single sword — as though we were pressed for men in His service,” 
and they saluted and went out.’ 

“Were these things seen, or were they told thee?’ said the Subadar-Major. 

‘I both saw and heard in the office full of books and papers where my 
Colonel Sahib consulted Forsyth Sahib upon the business that had brought 
my Colonel Sahib to England.’ 

‘And what was that business?’ the Regimental Chaplain asked of a 
sudden, looking full at the Havildar-Major, who returned the look without a 
quiver. 

‘That was not revealed to me,’ said the Havildar-Major. 

‘I heard it might have been some matter touching the integrity of certain 
regiments,’ the Chaplain insisted. 

‘The matter was not in any way open to my ears,’ said the Havildar- 
Major. 

‘Humph!’ The Chaplain drew his hard road-worn feet under his robe. 
‘Let us hear the tale that it is permitted thee to tell,’ he said, and the 
Havildar-Major went on: 

‘So then the three, having returned to the Temple, called the fourth, who 


had only forty-five years, when he came off guard, and said, “We go to the 
Palace at Wanidza with the offerings. Remain thou in the Presence, and take 
all our guards, one after the other, till we return.” 

‘Within that next hour they hired a large and strong mota-kahar for the 
journey from the Temple to Wanidza, which is twenty koss or more, and 
they promised expedition. But he who took their guards said, “It is not 
seemly that we should for any cause appear to be in haste. There are 
eighteen medals with eleven clasps and three Orders to consider. Go at 
leisure. I can endure.” 

‘So the three with the offerings were absent three hours and a half, and 
having delivered the offering at Wanidza in the correct manner they 
returned and found the lad on guard, and they did not break his guard till his 
full hour was ended. So he endured four hours in the Presence, not stirring 
one hair, his eyes abased, and the river of feet, from the knee down, passing 
continually before his eyes. When he was relieved, it was seen that his 
eyeballs worked like weavers’ shuttles. 

‘And so it was done — not in hot blood, not for a little while, nor yet 
with the smell of slaughter and the noise of shouting to sustain, but in 
silence, for a very long time, rooted to one place before the Presence among 
the most terrible feet of the multitude.’ 

‘Correct!’ the Chaplain chuckled. 

‘But the Goorkhas had the honour,’ said the Subadar-Major sadly. 

‘Theirs was the Honour of His Armies in Hind, and that was Our 
Honour,’ the nephew replied. 

“Yet I would one Sikh had been concerned in it — even one low-caste 
Sikh. And after?’ 

‘They endured the burden until the end — until It went out of the Temple 
to be laid among the older kings at Wanidza. When all was accomplished 
and It was withdrawn under the earth, Forsyth Sahib said to the four, “The 
King gives command that you be fed here on meat cooked by your own 
cooks. Eat and take ease, my fathers.” 

‘So they loosed their belts and ate. They had not eaten food except by 
snatches for some long time; and when the meat had given them strength 
they slept for very many hours; and it was told me that the procession of the 
unendurable feet ceased to pass before their eyes any more.’ 

He threw out one hand palm upward to show that the tale was ended. 

“We came well and cleanly out of it,’ said the Subadar-Major. 

‘Correct! Correct! Correct!’ said the Regimental Chaplain. ‘In an evil age 
it is good to hear such things, and there is certainly no doubt that this is a 


very evil age.’ 





JOBSON’S AMEN 

‘Blessed be the English and all their ways and works. 

Cursed be the Infidels, Hereticks, and Turks!’ 

‘Amen,’ quo’ Jobson, ‘but where I used to lie 

Was neither Candle, Bell nor Book to curse my brethren by: 
‘But a palm-tree in full bearing, bowing down, bowing down, 
To a surf that drove unsparing at the brown-walled town — 
Conches in a temple, oil-lamps in a dome — 

And a low moon out of Africa said: “This way home!‘ 
‘Blessed be the English and all that they profess. 

Cursed be the Savages that prance in nakedness!’ 

‘Amen,’ quo’ Jobson, ‘but where I used to lie 

Was neither shirt nor pantaloons to catch my brethren by: 
‘But a well-wheel slowly creaking, going round, going round, 
By a water-channel leaking over drowned, warm ground — 
Parrots very busy in the trellised pepper-vine — 

And a high sun over Asia shouting: “Rise and shine!”* 
‘Blessed be the English and everything they own. 

Cursed be the Infidels that bow to wood and stone!’ 

‘Amen,’ quo’ Jobson, ‘but where I used to lie 

Was neither pew nor Gospelleer to save my brethren by: 

‘But a desert stretched and stricken, left and right, left and right, 
Where the piled mirages thicken under white-hot light — 

A skull beneath a sand-hill and a viper coiled inside — 

And a red wind out of Libya roaring: “Run and hide!” 
‘Blessed be the English and all they make or do. 

Cursed be the Hereticks who doubt that this is true!’ 

‘Amen,’ quo’ Jobson, ‘but where I mean to die 

Is neither rule nor calliper to judge the matter by: 

‘But Himalaya heavenward-heading, sheer and vast, sheer and vast, 
In a million summits bedding on the last world’s past; 

A certain sacred mountain where the scented cedars climb, 
And — the feet of my Beloved hurrying back through Time!’ 





Regulus 
(1917) 


Regulus, a Roman general, defeated the Carthaginians 256 B.C., but was 
next year defeated and taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, who sent him 
to Rome with an embassy to ask for peace or an exchange of prisoners. 
Regulus strongly advised the Roman Senate to make no terms with the 
enemy. He then returned to Carthage and was put to death. 


The Fifth Form had been dragged several times in its collective life, from 
one end of the school Horace to the other. Those were the years when Army 
examiners gave thousands of marks for Latin, and it was Mr. King’s hated 
business to defeat them. 

Hear him, then, on a raw November morning at second lesson. 

‘Aha!’ he began, rubbing his hands. ‘Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. Our 
portion to-day is the Fifth Ode of the Third Book, I believe — concerning 
one Regulus, a gentleman. And how often have we been through it?’ 

“Twice, sir,’ said Malpass, head of the Form. 

Mr. King shuddered. ‘Yes, twice, quite literally,’ he said. ‘To-day, with an 
eye to your Army viva-voce examinations — ugh! — I shall exact 
somewhat freer and more florid renditions. With feeling and comprehension 
if that be possible. I except’ — here his eye swept the back benches — ’our 
friend and companion Beetle, from whom, now as always, I demand an 
absolutely literal translation.” The form laughed subserviently. 

‘Spare his blushes! Beetle charms us first.’ 

Beetle stood up, confident in the possession of a guaranteed construe, left 
behind by M’Turk, who had that day gone into the sick-house with a cold. 
Yet he was too wary a hand to show confidence. 

‘Credidimus, we — believe — we have believed,’ he opened in hesitating 
slow time, ‘tonantem Joven, thundering Jove — regnare, to reign — caelo, 
in heaven. Augustus, Augustus — habebitur, will be held or considered — 
praesens divus, a present God — adjectis Britannis, the Britons being 
added — imperio, to the Empire — gravibusque Persis, with the heavy — 
er, stern Persians.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The grave or stern Persians.’ Beetle pulled up with the ‘Thank-God-I- 
have-done-my-duty’ air of Nelson in the cockpit. 


‘I am quite aware,’ said King, ‘that the first stanza is about the extent of 
your knowledge, but continue, sweet one, continue. Gravibus, by the way, 
is usually translated as “troublesome.” ‘ 

Beetle drew a long and tortured breath. The second stanza (which carries 
over to the third) of that Ode is what is technically called a ‘stinker.’ But 
M’Turk had done him handsomely. 

‘Milesne Crassi, had — has the soldier of Crassus — vixit, lived — 
turpis maritus, a disgraceful husband — ’ 

“You slurred the quantity of the word after turpis,’ said King. ‘Let’s hear 
it.’ 

Beetle guessed again, and for a wonder hit the correct quantity. ‘Er — a 
disgraceful husband — conjuge barbara, with a barbarous spouse.’ 

‘Why do you select that disgustful equivalent out of all the dictionary?’ 
King snapped. ‘Isn’t “wife” good enough for you?’ 

“Yes, sir. But what do I do about this bracket, sir? Shall I take it now?’ 

‘Confine yourself at present to the soldier of Crassus.’ 

“Yes, sir. Et, and — consenuit, has he grown old — in armis, in the — er 
— arms — hositum socerorum, of his father-in-law’s enemies.’ 

“Who? How? Which?’ 

‘Arms of his enemies’ fathers-in-law, sir.’ 

‘Tha-anks. By the way, what meaning might you attach to in armis?’ 

‘Oh, weapons — weapons of war, sir.’ There was a virginal note in 
Beetle’s voice as though he had been falsely accused of uttering 
indecencies. ‘Shall I take the bracket now, sir?’ 

‘Since it seems to be troubling you.’ 

‘Pro Curia, O for the Senate House — inversique mores, and manners 
upset — upside down.’ 

“Ve-ry like your translation. Meantime, the soldier of Crassus?’ 

“Sub rege Medo, under a Median King — Marsus et Apulus, he being a 
Marsian and an Apulian.’ 

“Who? The Median King?’ 

‘No, sir. The soldier of Crassus. Oblittus agrees with milesne Crassi, sir,’ 
volunteered too-hasty Beetle. 

‘Does it? It doesn’t with me.’ 

‘Oh-blight-us,’ Beetle corrected hastily, ‘forgetful — anciliorum, of the 
shields, or trophies — et nominis, and the — his name — et togae, and the 
toga — eternaeque Vestae, and eternal Vesta — incolumi Jove, Jove being 
safe — et urbe Roma, and the Roman city.’ With an air of hardly restrained 
zeal — ’Shall I go on, sir?’ 


Mr. King winced. ‘No, thank you. You have indeed given us a 
translation! May I ask if it conveys any meaning whatever to your so-called 
mind?’ 

‘Oh, I think so, sir.’ This with gentle toleration for Horace and all his 
works. 

“We envy you. Sit down.’ 

Beetle sat down relieved, well knowing that a reef of uncharted genitives 
stretched ahead of him, on which in spite of M’Turk’s sailing-directions he 
would infallibly have been wrecked. 

Rattray, who took up the task, steered neatly through them and came 
unscathed to port. 

‘Here we require drama,’ said King. ‘Regulus himself is speaking now. 
Who shall represent the provident-minded Regulus? Winton, will you 
kindly oblige?’ 

Winton of King’s House, a long, heavy, tow-headed Second Fifteen 
forward, overdue for his First Fifteen colours, and in aspect like an earnest, 
elderly horse, rose up, and announced, among other things, that he had seen 
‘signs affixed to Punic deluges.’ Half the Form shouted for joy, and the 
other half for joy that there was something to shout about. 

Mr. King opened and shut his eyes with great swiftness. ‘Signa adfixa 
delubris,’ he gasped. ‘So delubris is “deluges” is it? Winton, in all our 
dealings, have I ever suspected you of a jest?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the rigid and angular Winton, while the Form rocked about 
him. 

‘And yet you assert delubris means “deluges.” Whether I am a fit subject 
for such a jape is, of course, a matter of opinion, but.... Winton, you are 
normally conscientious. May we assume you looked out delubris?’ 

‘No, sir.’ Winton was privileged to speak that truth dangerous to all who 
stand before Kings. 

“Made a shot at it then?’ 

Every line of Winton’s body showed he had done nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, the very idea that ‘Pater’ Winton (and a boy is not called ‘Pater’ by 
companions for his frivolity) would make a shot at anything was beyond 
belief. But he replied, ‘Yes,’ and all the while worked with his right heel as 
though he were heeling a ball at punt-about. 

Though none dared to boast of being a favourite with King, the taciturn, 
three-cornered Winton stood high in his House-Master’s opinion. It seemed 
to save him neither rebuke nor punishment, but the two were in some 
fashion sympathetic. 


‘Hm!’ said King drily. ‘I was going to say — Flagito additis damnum, 
but I think — I think I see the process. Beetle, the translation of delubris, 
please.’ 

Beetle raised his head from his shaking arm long enough to answer: 
‘Ruins, sir.’ 

There was an impressive pause while King checked off crimes on his 
fingers. Then to Beetle the much-enduring man addressed winged words: 

‘Guessing,’ said he. ‘Guessing, Beetle, as usual, from the look of delubris 
that it bore some relation to diluvium or deluge, you imparted the result of 
your half-baked lucubrations to Winton who seems to have been lost 
enough to have accepted it. Observing next, your companion’s fall, from the 
presumed security of your undistinguished position in the rear-guard, you 
took another pot-shot. The turbid chaos of your mind threw up some 
memory of the word “dilapidations” which you have pitifully attempted to 
disguise under the synonym of “ruins.” 

As this was precisely what Beetle had done he looked hurt but forgiving. 
‘We will attend to this later,’ said King. ‘Go on, Winton, and retrieve 
yourself.’ 

Delubris happened to be the one word which Winton had not looked out 
and had asked Beetle for, when they were settling into their places. He 
forged ahead with no further trouble. Only when he rendered scilicet as 
‘forsooth,’ King erupted. 

‘Regulus,’ he said, ‘was not a leader-writer for the penny press, nor, for 
that matter, was Horace. Regulus says: “The soldier ransomed by gold will 
come keener for the fight — will he by — by gum!” That’s the meaning of 
scilicet. It indicates contempt — bitter contempt. “Forsooth,” forsooth! 
You’ ll be talking about “speckled beauties” and “eventually transpire” next. 
Howell, what do you make of that doubled “Vidi ego — ego vidi”? It 
wasn’t put in to fill up the metre, you know.’ 

‘Isn’t it intensive, sir?’ said Howell, afflicted by a genuine interest in 
what he read. ‘Regulus was a bit in earnest about Rome making no terms 
with Carthage — and he wanted to let the Romans understand it, didn’t he, 
sir?’ 

‘Less than your usual grace, but the fact. Regulus was in earnest. He was 
also engaged at the same time in cutting his own throat with every word he 
uttered. He knew Carthage which (your examiners won’t ask you this so 
you needn’t take notes) was a sort of God-forsaken nigger Manchester. 
Regulus was not thinking about his own life. He was telling Rome the truth. 
He was playing for his side. Those lines from the eighteenth to the fortieth 


ought to be written in blood. Yet there are things in human garments which 
will tell you that Horace was a flaneur — a man about town. Avoid such 
beings. Horace knew a very great deal. He knew! Frit ille fortis — ”will he 
be brave who once to faithless foes has knelt?” And again (stop pawing 
with your hooves, Thornton!) hic unde vitam sumeret inscius. That means 
roughly — but I perceive I am ahead of my translators. Begin at hic unde, 
Vernon, and let us see if you have the spirit of Regulus.’ 

Now no one expected fireworks from gentle Paddy Vernon, sub-prefect 
of Hartopp’s House, but, as must often be the case with growing boys, his 
mind was in abeyance for the time being, and he said, all in a rush, on 
behalf of Regulus: ‘O magna Carthago probrosis altior Italiae ruinis, O 
Carthage, thou wilt stand forth higher than the ruins of Italy.’ 

Even Beetle, most lenient of critics, was interested at this point, though 
he did not join the half-groan of reprobation from the wiser heads of the 
Form. 

‘Please don’t mind me,’ said King, and Vernon very kindly did not. He 
ploughed on thus: ‘He (Regulus) is related to have removed from himself 
the kiss of the shameful wife and of his small children as less by the head, 
and, being stern, to have placed his virile visage on the ground.’ 

Since King loved ‘virile’ about as much as he did ‘spouse’ or ‘forsooth’ 
the Form looked up hopefully. But Jove thundered not. 

‘Until,’ Vernon continued, ‘he should have confirmed the sliding fathers 
as being the author of counsel never given under an alias.’ 

He stopped, conscious of stillness round him like the dread calm of the 
typhoon’s centre. King’s opening voice was sweeter than honey. 

‘T am painfully aware by bitter experience that I cannot give you any idea 
of the passion, the power, the — the essential guts of the lines which you 
have so foully outraged in our presence. But — ’ the note changed, ‘so far 
as in me lies, I will strive to bring home to you, Vernon, the fact that there 
exist in Latin a few pitiful rules of grammar, of syntax, nay, even of 
declension, which were not created for your incult sport — your Boeotian 
diversion. You will, therefore, Vernon, write out and bring to me to-morrow 
a word-for-word English-Latin translation of the Ode, together with a full 
list of all adjectives — an adjective is not a verb, Vernon, as the Lower 
Third will tell you — all adjectives, their number, case, and gender. Even 
now I haven’t begun to deal with you faithfully.’ 

‘IT — I’m very sorry, sir,’ Vernon stammered. 

“You mistake the symptoms, Vernon. You are possibly discomfited by the 
imposition, but sorrow postulates some sort of mind, intellect, nous. Your 


rendering of probrosis alone stamps you as lower than the beasts of the 
field. Will some one take the taste out of our mouths? And — talking of 
tastes — ’ He coughed. There was a distinct flavour of chlorine gas in the 
air. Up went an eyebrow, though King knew perfectly well what it meant. 

‘Mr. Hartopp’s st — science class next door,’ said Malpass. 

‘Oh yes. I had forgotten. Our newly established Modern Side, of course. 
Perowne, open the windows; and Winton, go on once more from interque 
maerentes.’ 

‘And hastened away,’ said Winton, ‘surrounded by his mourning friends, 
into — into illustrious banishment. But I got that out of Conington, sir,’ he 
added in one conscientious breath. 

‘I am aware. The master generally knows his ass’s crib, though I acquit 
you of any intention that way. Can you suggest anything for egregius exul? 
Only “egregious exile”? I fear “egregious” is a good word ruined. No! You 
can’t in this case improve on Conington. Now then for atqui sciebat quae 
sibi barbarus tortor pararet. The whole force of it lies in the atqui.’ 

‘Although he knew,’ Winton suggested. 

‘Stronger than that, I think.’ 

‘He who knew well,’ Malpass interpolated. 

“Ye-es. “Well though he knew.” I don’t like Conington’s “well-witting.” 
It’s Wardour Street.’ 

“Well though he knew what the savage torturer was — was getting ready 
for him,’ said Winton. 

“Ye-es. Had in store for him.’ 

“Yet he brushed aside his kinsmen and the people delaying his return.’ 

“Ye-es; but then how do you render obstantes?’ 

‘Tf it’s a free translation mightn’t obstantes and morantem come to about 
the same thing, sir?’ 

‘Nothing comes to “about the same thing” with Horace, Winton. As I 
have said, Horace was not a journalist. No, I take it that his kinsmen bodily 
withstood his departure, whereas the crowd — populumque — the 
democracy stood about futilely pitying him and getting in the way. Now for 
that noblest of endings — quam si clientum,’ and King ran off into the 
quotation: 


‘As though some tedious business 0’er 
Of clients’ court, his journey lay 
Towards Venafrum’s grassy floor 

Or Sparta-built Tarentum’s bay. 


All right, Winton. Beetle, when you’ve quite finished dodging the fresh 
air yonder, give me the meaning of tendens — and turn down your collar.’ 

‘Me, sir? Tendens, sir? Oh! Stretching away in the direction of, sir.’ 

‘Idiot! Regulus was not a feature of the landscape. He was a man, self- 
doomed to death by torture. Atqui, sciebat — knowing it — having 
achieved it for his country’s sake — can’t you hear that atqui cut like a 
knife? — he moved off with some dignity. That is why Horace out of the 
whole golden Latin tongue chose the one word “tendens” — which is 
utterly untranslatable.’ 

The gross injustice of being asked to translate it, converted Beetle into a 
young Christian martyr, till King buried his nose in his handkerchief again. 

‘I think they’ve broken another gas-bottle next door, sir,’ said Howell. 
‘They’re always doing it.’ The Form coughed as more chlorine came in. 

‘Well, I suppose we must be patient with the Modern Side,’ said King. 
‘But it is almost insupportable for this Side. Vernon, what are you grinning 
at?’ 

Vernon’s mind had returned to him glowing and inspired. He chuckled as 
he underlined his Horace. 

‘It appears to amuse you,’ said King. ‘Let us participate. What is it?’ 

‘The last two lines of the Tenth Ode, in this book, sir,’ was Vernon’s 
amazing reply. 

‘What? Oh, I see. Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae caelestis patiens 
latus.’ King’s mouth twitched to hide a grin. ‘Was that done with intention?’ 

‘This side will not always be patient of rain and waiting on the 
threshold.’ 

‘I — I thought it fitted, sir.’ 

‘It does. It’s distinctly happy. What put it into your thick head, Paddy?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir, except we did the Ode last term.’ 

‘And you remembered? The same head that minted probrosis as a verb! 
Vernon, you are an enigma. No! This Side will not always be patient of 
unheavenly gases and waters. I will make representations to our so-called 
Moderns. Meantime (who shall say I am not just?) I remit you your accrued 
pains and penalties in regard to probrosim, probrosis, probrosit and other 
enormities. I oughtn’t to do it, but this Side is occasionally human. By no 
means bad, Paddy.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Vernon, wondering how inspiration had visited 
him. 

Then King, with a few brisk remarks about Science, headed them back to 


Regulus, of whom and of Horace and Rome and evil-minded commercial 
Carthage and of the democracy eternally futile, he explained, in all ages and 
climes, he spoke for ten minutes; passing thence to the next Ode — Delicta 
Majorum — where he fetched up, full-voiced, upon — ’Dis te minorem 
quod geris imperas’ (Thou rulest because thou bearest thyself as lower than 
the Gods) — making it a text for a discourse on manners, morals, and 
respect for authority as distinct from bottled gases, which lasted till the bell 
rang. Then Beetle, concertinaing his books, observed to Winton, ‘When 
King’s really on tap he’s an interestin’ dog. Hartopp’s chlorine uncorked 
him.’ 

“Yes; but why did you tell me delubris was “deluges,” you silly ass?’ said 
Winton. 

‘Well, that uncorked him too. Look out, you hoof-handed old owl!’ 
Winton had cleared for action as the Form poured out like puppies at play 
and was scragging Beetle. Stalky from behind collared Winton low. The 
three fell in confusion. 

‘Dis te minorem quod geris imperas,’ quoth Stalky, ruffling Winton’s 
lint-white locks. ‘Mustn’t jape with Number Five study. Don’t be too 
virtuous. Don’t brood over it. “Twon’t count against you in your future 
caree-ah. Cheer up, Pater.’ 

‘Pull him off my — er — essential guts, will you?’ said Beetle from 
beneath. ‘He’s squashin’ ‘em.’ 

They dispersed to their studies. 


No one, the owner least of all, can explain what is in a growing boy’s 
mind. It might have been the blind ferment of adolescence; Stalky’s random 
remarks about virtue might have stirred him; like his betters he might have 
sought popularity by way of clowning; or, as the Head asserted years later, 
the only known jest of his serious life might have worked on him, as a 
sober-sided man’s one love colours and dislocates all his after days. But, at 
the next lesson, mechanical drawing with Mr. Lidgett who as drawing- 
master had very limited powers of punishment, Winton fell suddenly from 
grace and let loose a live mouse in the form-room. The whole form, 
shrieking and leaping high, threw at it all the plaster cones, pyramids, and 
fruit in high relief — not to mention ink-pots — that they could lay hands 
on. Mr. Lidgett reported at once to the Head; Winton owned up to his crime, 
which, venial in the Upper Third, pardonable at a price in the Lower Fourth, 
was, of course, rank ruffianism on the part of a Fifth Form boy; and so, by 
graduated stages, he arrived at the Head’s study just before lunch, penitent, 


perturbed, annoyed with himself and — as the Head said to King in the 
corridor after the meal — more human than he had known him in seven 
years. 

“You see,’ the Head drawled on, ‘Winton’s only fault is a certain costive 
and unaccommodating virtue. So this comes very happily.’ 

Tve never noticed any sign of it,’ said King. Winton was in King’s 
House, and though King as pro-consul might, and did, infernally oppress 
his own Province, once a black and yellow cap was in trouble at the hands 
of the Imperial authority King fought for him to the very last steps of 
Caesar’s throne. 

‘Well, you yourself admitted just now that a mouse was beneath the 
occasion,’ the Head answered. 

‘It was.’ Mr. King did not love Mr. Lidgett. ‘It should have been a rat. 
But — but — I hate to plead it — it’s the lad’s first offence.’ 

‘Could you have damned him more completely, King?’ 

‘Hm. What is the penalty?’ said King, in retreat, but keeping up a rear- 
guard action. 

‘Only my usual few lines of Virgil to be shown up by tea-time.’ 

The Head’s eyes turned slightly to that end of the corridor where Mullins, 
Captain of the Games (‘Pot,’ ‘old Pot,’ or ‘Potiphar’ Mullins), was pinning 
up the usual Wednesday notice — ’Big, Middle, and Little Side Football — 
Ato K, Lto Z, 3 to 4.45 P.M.’ 

You cannot write out the Head’s usual few (which means five hundred) 
Latin lines and play football for one hour and three-quarters between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 P.M. Winton had evidently no intention of trying to do 
so, for he hung about the corridor with a set face and an uneasy foot. Yet it 
was law in the school, compared with which that of the Medes and Persians 
was no more than a non-committal resolution, that any boy, outside the First 
Fifteen, who missed his football for any reason whatever, and had not a 
written excuse, duly signed by competent authority to explain his absence, 
would receive not less than three strokes with a ground-ash from the 
Captain of the Games, generally a youth between seventeen and eighteen 
years, rarely under eleven stone (‘Pot’ was nearer thirteen), and always in 
hard condition. 

King knew without inquiry that the Head had given Winton no such 
excuse. 

‘But he is practically a member of the First Fifteen. He has played for it 
all this term,’ said King. ‘I believe his Cap should have arrived last week.’ 

‘His Cap has not been given him. Officially, therefore, he is naught. I rely 


on old Pot.’ 

‘But Mullins is Winton’s study-mate,’ King persisted. 

Pot Mullins and Pater Winton were cousins and rather close friends. 

‘That will make no difference to Mullins — or Winton, if I know ‘em,’ 
said the Head. 

‘But — but,’ King played his last card desperately, ‘I was going to 
recommend Winton for extra sub-prefect in my House, now Carton has 
gone.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Head. ‘Why not? He will be excellent by tea-time, I 
hope.’ 

At that moment they saw Mr. Lidgett, tripping down the corridor, 
waylaid by Winton. 

‘It’s about that mouse-business at mechanical drawing,’ Winton opened, 
swinging across his path. 

“Yes, yes, highly disgraceful,’ Mr. Lidgett panted. 

‘I know it was,’ said Winton. ‘It — it was a cad’s trick because — ’ 

‘Because you knew I couldn’t give you more than fifty lines,’ said Mr. 
Lidgett. 

“Well, anyhow I’ve come to apologise for it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Lidgett, and added, for he was a kindly man, ‘I think 
that shows quite right feeling. Pl tell the Head at once I’m satisfied.’ 

‘No — no!’ The boy’s still unmended voice jumped from the growl to the 
squeak. ‘I didn’t mean that! I — I did it on principle. Please don’t — er — 
do anything of that kind.’ 

Mr. Lidgett looked him up and down and, being an artist, understood. 

‘Thank you, Winton,’ he said. ‘This shall be between ourselves.’ 

“You heard?’ said King, indecent pride in his voice. 

‘Of course. You thought he was going to get Lidgett to beg him off the 
impot.’ 

King denied this with so much warmth that the Head laughed and King 
went away in a huff. 

‘By the way,’ said the Head, ‘I’ve told Winton to do his lines in your 
form-room — not in his study.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said King over his shoulder, for the Head’s orders had saved 
Winton and Mullins, who was doing extra Army work in the study, from an 
embarrassing afternoon together. 

An hour later, King wandered into his still form-room as though by 
accident. Winton was hard at work. 

‘Aha!’ said King, rubbing his hands. ‘This does not look like games, 


Winton. Don’t let me arrest your facile pen. Whence this sudden love for 
Virgil?’ 

‘Impot from the Head, sir, for that mouse-business this morning.’ 

‘Rumours thereof have reached us. That was a lapse on your part into 
Lower Thirdery which I don’t quite understand.’ 

The ‘tump-tump’ of the puntabouts before the sides settled to games 
came through the open window. Winton, like his House-Master, loved fresh 
air. Then they heard Paddy Vernon, sub-prefect on duty, calling the roll in 
the field and marking defaulters. Winton wrote steadily. King curled 
himself up on a desk, hands round knees. One would have said that the man 
was gloating over the boy’s misfortune, but the boy understood. 

‘Dis te minorem quod geris imperas,’ King quoted presently. ‘It is 
necessary to bear oneself as lower than the local gods — even than 
drawing-masters who are precluded from effective retaliation. I do wish 
you’d tried that mouse-game with me, Pater.’ 

Winton grinned; then sobered ‘It was a cad’s trick, sir, to play on Mr. 
Lidgett.’ He peered forward at the page he was copying. 

‘Well, “the sin J impute to each frustrate ghost” — ’ King stopped 
himself. ‘Why do you goggle like an owl? Hand me the Mantuan and I’ ll 
dictate. No matter. Any rich Virgilian measures will serve. I may 
peradventure recall a few.’ He began: 


‘Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


There you have it all, Winton. Write that out twice and yet once again.’ 

For the next forty minutes, with never a glance at the book, King paid out 
the glorious hexameters (and King could read Latin as though it were 
alive), Winton hauling them in and coiling them away behind him as 
trimmers in a telegraph-ship’s hold coil away deep-sea cable. King broke 
from the Aeneid to the Georgics and back again, pausing now and then to 
translate some specially loved line or to dwell on the treble-shot texture of 
the ancient fabric. He did not allude to the coming interview with Mullins 
except at the last, when he said, ‘I think at this juncture, Pater, I need not 
ask you for the precise significance of atqui sciebat quae sibi barbarus 
tortor.’ 

The ungrateful Winton flushed angrily, and King loafed out to take five 
o’clock call-over, after which he invited little Hartopp to tea and a talk on 


chlorine-gas. Hartopp accepted the challenge like a bantam, and the two 
went up to King’s study about the same time as Winton returned to the 
form-room beneath it to finish his lines. 

Then half a dozen of the Second Fifteen, who should have been washing, 
strolled in to condole with ‘Pater’ Winton, whose misfortune and its 
consequences were common talk. No one was more sincere than the long, 
red-headed, knotty-knuckled ‘Paddy’ Vernon, but, being a careless animal, 
he joggled Winton’s desk. 

‘Curse you for a silly ass!’ said Winton. ‘Don’t do that.’ 

No one is expected to be polite while under punishment, so Vernon, 
sinking his sub-prefectship, replied peacefully enough: 

‘Well, don’t be wrathy, Pater.’ 

‘Tm not,’ said Winton. ‘Get out! This ain’t your House form-room.’ 

“Form-room don’t belong to you. Why don’t you go to your own study?’ 
Vernon replied. 

‘Because Mullins is there waitin’ for the victim,’ said Stalky delicately, 
and they all laughed. ‘You ought to have shaken that mouse out of your 
trouser-leg, Pater. That’s the way I did in my youth. Pater’s revertin’ to his 
second childhood. Never mind, Pater, we all respect you and your future 
caree-ah.’ 

Winton, still writhing, growled. Vernon leaning on the desk somehow 
shook it again. Then he laughed. 

‘What are you grinning at?’ Winton asked. 

‘I was only thinkin’ of you being sent up to take a lickin’ from Pot. I 
swear I don’t think it’s fair. You’ve never shirked a game in your life, and 
you’re as good as in the First Fifteen already. Your Cap ought to have been 
delivered last week, oughtn’t it?’ 

It was law in the school that no man could by any means enjoy the 
privileges and immunities of the First Fifteen till the black velvet cap with 
the gold tassel, made by dilatory Exeter outfitters, had been actually set on 
his head. Ages ago, a large-built and unruly Second Fifteen had attempted 
to change this law, but the prefects of that age were still larger, and the 
lively experiment had never been repeated. 

‘Will you,’ said Winton very slowly, ‘kindly mind your own damned 
business, you cursed, clumsy, fat-headed fool?’ 

The form-room was as silent as the empty field in the darkness outside. 
Vernon shifted his feet uneasily. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t like to take a lickin’ from Pot,’ he said. 

“Wouldn’t you?’ Winton asked, as he paged the sheets of lines with hands 


that shook. 

‘No, I shouldn’t,’ said Vernon, his freckles growing more distinct on the 
bridge of his white nose. 

‘Well, Pm going to take it — Winton moved clear of the desk as he 
spoke. ‘But you’re going to take a lickin’ from me first.’ Before any one 
realised it, he had flung himself neighing against Vernon. No decencies 
were observed on either side, and the rest looked on amazed. The two met 
confusedly, Vernon trying to do what he could with his longer reach; 
Winton, insensible to blows, only concerned to drive his enemy into a 
comer and batter him to pulp. This he managed over against the fire-place, 
where Vernon dropped half-stunned. ‘Now I’m going to give you your 
lickin’,’ said Winton. ‘Lie there till I get a ground-ash and Pll cut you to 
pieces. If you move, I’ll chuck you out of the window.’ He wound his hands 
into the boy’s collar and waistband, and had actually heaved him half off 
the ground before the others with one accord dropped on his head, 
shoulders, and legs. He fought them crazily in an awful hissing silence. 
Stalky’s sensitive nose was rubbed along the floor; Beetle received a jolt in 
the wind that sent him whistling and crowing against the wall; Perowne’s 
forehead was cut, and Malpass came out with an eye that explained itself 
like a dying rainbow through a whole week. 

‘Mad! Quite mad!’ said Stalky, and for the third time wriggled back to 
Winton’s throat. The door opened and King came in, Hartopp’s little figure 
just behind him. The mound on the floor panted and heaved but did not rise, 
for Winton still squirmed vengefully. ‘Only a little play, sir,’ said Perowne. 
“Only hit my head against a form.’ This was quite true. 

‘Oh,’ said King. ‘Dimovit obstantes propinquos. You, I presume, are the 
populus delaying Winton’s return to — Mullins, eh?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Stalky behind his claret-coloured handkerchief. ‘We’re the 
maerentes amicos.’ 

‘Not bad! You see, some of it sticks after all,’ King chuckled to Hartopp, 
and the two masters left without further inquiries. 

The boys sat still on the now-passive Winton. 

‘Well,’ said Stalky at last, ‘of all the putrid he-asses, Pater, you are the — 

Tm sorry. I’m awfully sorry,’ Winton began, and they let him rise. He 
held out his hand to the bruised and bewildered Vernon. ‘Sorry, Paddy. I — 
I must have lost my temper. I — I don’t know what’s the matter with me.’ 

“Fat lot of good that’lIl do my face at tea,’ Vernon grunted. ‘Why 
couldn’t you say there was something wrong with you instead of lamming 


out like a lunatic? Is my lip puffy?’ 

‘Just a trifle. Look at my beak! Well, we got all these pretty marks at 
footer — owin’ to the zeal with which we played the game,’ said Stalky, 
dusting himself. ‘But d’you think you’re fit to be let loose again, Pater? 
‘Sure you don’t want to kill another sub-prefect? I wish I was Pot. I’d cut 
your sprightly young soul out.’ 

‘I s’pose I ought to go to Pot now,’ said Winton. 

‘And let all the other asses see you lookin’ like this! Not much. We’ll all 
come up to Number Five Study and wash off in hot water. Beetle, you 
aren’t damaged. Go along and light the gas-stove.’ 

‘There’s a tin of cocoa in my study somewhere,’ Perowne shouted after 
him. ‘Rootle round till you find it, and take it up.’ 

Separately, by different roads, Vernon’s jersey pulled half over his head, 
the boys repaired to Number Five Study. Little Hartopp and King, I am 
sorry to say, leaned over the banisters of King’s landing and watched. 

‘Ve-ry human,’ said little Hartopp. ‘Your virtuous Winton, having got 
himself into trouble, takes it out of my poor old Paddy. I wonder what 
precise lie Paddy will tell about his face.’ 

‘But surely you aren’t going to embarrass him by asking?’ said King. 

‘Your boy won,’ said Hartopp. 

‘To go back to what we were discussing,’ said King quickly, ‘do you 
pretend that your modern system of inculcating unrelated facts about 
chlorine, for instance, all of which may be proved fallacies by the time the 
boys grow up, can have any real bearing on education — even the low type 
of it that examiners expect?’ 

‘T maintain nothing. But is it any worse than your Chinese reiteration of 
uncomprehended syllables in a dead tongue?’ 

‘Dead, forsooth!’ King fairly danced. ‘The only living tongue on earth! 
Chinese! On my word, Hartopp!’ 

‘And at the end of seven years — how often have I said it?’ Hartopp went 
on, — ’seven years of two hundred and twenty days of six hours each, your 
victims go away with nothing, absolutely nothing, except, perhaps, if 
they’ve been very attentive, a dozen — no, I’ll grant you twenty — one 
score of totally unrelated Latin tags which any child of twelve could have 
absorbed in two terms.’ 

‘But — but can’t you realise that if our system brings later — at any rate 
— at a pinch — a simple understanding — grammar and Latinity apart — a 
mere glimpse of the significance (foul word!) of, we’ll say, one Ode of 
Horace, one twenty lines of Virgil, we’ve got what we poor devils of ushers 


are striving after?’ 

‘And what might that be?’ said Hartopp. 

‘Balance, proportion, perspective — life. Your scientific man is the 
unrelated animal — the beast without background. Haven’t you ever 
realised that in your atmosphere of stinks?’ 

‘Meantime you make them lose life for the sake of living, eh?’ 

‘Blind again, Hartopp! I told you about Paddy’s quotation this morning. 
(But he made probrosis a verb, he did!) You yourself heard young 
Corkran’s reference to maerentes amicos. It sticks — a little of it sticks 
among the barbarians.’ 

‘Absolutely and essentially Chinese,’ said little Hartopp, who, alone of 
the common-room, refused to be outfaced by King. ‘But I don’t yet 
understand how Paddy came to be licked by Winton. Paddy’s supposed to 
be something of a boxer.’ 

‘Beware of vinegar made from honey,’ King replied. ‘Pater, like some 
other people, is patient and long-suffering, but he has his limits. The Head 
is oppressing him damnably, too. As I pointed out, the boy has practically 
been in the First Fifteen since term began.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, I’ve known you give a boy an impot and refuse him 
leave off games, again and again.’ 

‘Ah, but that was when there was real need to get at some oaf who 
couldn’t be sensitised in any other way. Now, in our esteemed Head’s action 
I see nothing but — ’ 

The conversation from this point does not concern us. 

Meantime Winton, very penitent and especially polite towards Vernon, 
was being cheered with cocoa in Number Five Study. They had some 
difficulty in stemming the flood of his apologies. He himself pointed out to 
Vernon that he had attacked a sub-prefect for no reason whatever, and, 
therefore, deserved official punishment. 

‘I can’t think what was the matter with me to-day,’ he mourned. ‘Ever 
since that blasted mouse-business — ’ 

‘Well, then, don’t think,’ said Stalky. ‘Or do you want Paddy to make a 
row about it before all the school?’ 

Here Vernon was understood to say that he would see Winton and all the 
school somewhere else. 

‘And if you imagine Perowne and Malpass and me are goin’ to give 
evidence at a prefects’ meeting just to soothe your beastly conscience, you 
jolly well err,’ said Beetle. ‘I know what you did.’ 

‘What?’ croaked Pater, out of the valley of his humiliation. 


“You went Berserk. I’ve read all about it in Hypatia.’ 

‘What’s “going Berserk”?’ Winton asked. 

‘Never you mind,’ was the reply. ‘Now, don’t you feel awfully weak and 
seedy?’ 

‘T am rather tired,’ said Winton, sighing. 

‘That’s what you ought to be. You’ve gone Berserk and pretty soon 
you’ll go to sleep. But you’ll probably be liable to fits of it all your life,’ 
Beetle concluded. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if you murdered some one some day.’ 

‘Shut up — you and your Berserks!’ said Stalky. ‘Go to Mullins now and 
get it over, Pater.’ 

‘T call it filthy unjust of the Head,’ said Vernon. ‘Anyhow, you’ve given 
me my lickin’, old man. I hope Pot’ll give you yours.’ 

‘T’m awfully sorry — awfully sorry,’ was Winton’s last word. 

It was the custom in that consulship to deal with games’ defaulters 
between five o’clock call-over and tea. Mullins, who was old enough to 
pity, did not believe in letting boys wait through the night till the chill of the 
next morning for their punishments. He was finishing off the last of the 
small fry and their excuses when Winton arrived. 

‘But, please, Mullins’ — this was Babcock tertius, a dear little twelve- 
year-old mother’s darling — ’I had an awful hack on the knee. I’ve been to 
the Matron about it and she gave me some iodine. I’ve been rubbing it in all 
day. I thought that would be an excuse off.’ 

‘Let’s have a look at it,’ said the impassive Mullins. ‘That’s a shin-bruise 
— about a week old. Touch your toes. I’ ll give you the iodine.’ 

Babcock yelled loudly as he had many times before. The face of Jevons, 
aged eleven, a new boy that dark wet term, low in the House, low in the 
Lower School, and lowest of all in his home-sick little mind turned white at 
the horror of the sight. They could hear his working lips part stickily as 
Babcock wailed his way out of hearing. 

‘Hullo, Jevons! What brings you here?’ said Mullins. 

‘Pl-ease, sir, I went for a walk with Babcock tertius.’ 

‘Did you? Then I bet you went to the tuck-shop — and you paid, didn’t 
you?’ 

A nod. Jevons was too terrified to speak. 

‘Of course, and I bet Babcock told you that old Pot ‘ud let you off 
because it was the first time.’ 

Another nod with a ghost of a smile in it. 

‘All right.’ Mullins picked Jevons up before he could guess what was 
coming, laid him on the table with one hand, with the other gave him three 


emphatic spanks, then held him high in air. 

‘Now you tell Babcock tertius that he’s got you a licking from me, and 
see you jolly well pay it back to him. And when you’re prefect of games 
don’t you let any one shirk his footer without a written excuse. Where 
d’you play in your game?’ 

‘Forward, sir.’ 

“You can do better than that. I’ve seen you run like a young buck-rabbit. 
Ask Dickson from me to try you as three-quarter next game, will you? Cut 
along.’ 

Jevons left, warm for the first time that day, enormously set up in his own 
esteem, and very hot against the deceitful Babcock. 

Mullins turned to Winton. ‘Your name’s on the list, Pater.’ Winton 
nodded. 

‘I know it. The Head landed me with an impot for that mouse-business at 
mechanical drawing. No excuse.’ 

‘He meant it then?’ Mullins jerked his head delicately towards the 
ground-ash on the table. ‘I heard something about it.’ 

Winton nodded. ‘A rotten thing to do,’ he said. ‘Can’t think what I was 
doing ever to do it. It counts against a fellow so; and there’s some more too 

‘All right, Pater. Just stand clear of our photo-bracket, will you?’ 

The little formality over, there was a pause. Winton swung round, 
yawned in Pot’s astonished face and staggered towards the window-seat. 

‘What’s the matter with you, Dick? II?’ 

‘No. Perfectly all right, thanks. Only — only a little sleepy.’ Winton 
stretched himself out, and then and there fell deeply and placidly asleep. 

‘Tt isn’t a faint,’ said the experienced Mullins, ‘or his pulse wouldn’t act. 
‘Tisn’t a fit or he’d snort and twitch. It can’t be sunstroke, this term, and he 
hasn’t been over-training for anything.” He opened Winton’s collar, packed 
a cushion under his head, threw a rug over him and sat down to listen to the 
regular breathing. Before long Stalky arrived, on pretence of borrowing a 
book. He looked at the window-seat. 

“Noticed anything wrong with Winton lately?’ said Mullins. 

“Notice anything wrong with my beak?’ Stalky replied. ‘Pater went 
Berserk after call-over, and fell on a lot of us for jesting with him about his 
impot. You ought to see Malpass’s eye.’ 

“You mean that Pater fought?’ said Mullins. 

‘Like a devil. Then he nearly went to sleep in our study just now. I expect 
he’ll be all right when he wakes up. Rummy business! Conscientious old 


bargee. You ought to have heard his apologies.’ 

‘But Pater can’t fight one little bit,’ Mullins repeated. 

“Twasn’t fighting. He just tried to murder every one.’ Stalky described 
the affair, and when he left Mullins went off to take counsel with the Head, 
who, out of a cloud of blue smoke, told him that all would yet be well. 

‘Winton,’ said he, ‘is a little stiff in his moral joints. He’ll get over that. If 
he asks you whether to-day’s doings will count against him in his — ’ 

‘But you know it’s important to him, sir. His people aren’t — very well 
off,’ said Mullins. 

‘That’s why I’m taking all this trouble. You must reassure him, Pot. I 
have overcrowded him with new experiences. Oh, by the way, has his Cap 
come?’ 

‘Tt came at dinner, sir.’ Mullins laughed. 

Sure enough, when he waked at tea-time, Winton proposed to take 
Mullins all through every one of his day’s lapses from grace, and ‘Do you 
think it will count against me?’ said he. 

‘Don’t you fuss so much about yourself and your silly career,’ said 
Mullins. ‘You’re all right. And oh — here’s your First Cap at last. Shove it 
up on the bracket and come on to tea.’ 

They met King on their way, stepping statelily and rubbing his hands. ‘T 
have applied,’ said he, ‘for the services of an additional sub-prefect in 
Carton’s unlamented absence. Your name, Winton, seems to have found 
favour with the powers that be, and — and all things considered — I am 
disposed to give my support to the nomination. You are therefore a quasi- 
lictor.’ 

‘Then it didn’t count against me,’ Winton gasped as soon as they were 
out of hearing. 

A Captain of Games can jest with a sub-prefect publicly. 

“You utter ass!’ said Mullins, and caught him by the back of his stiff neck 
and ran him down to the hall where the sub-prefects, who sit below the salt, 
made him welcome with the economical bloater-paste of mid-term. 

King and little Hartopp were sparring in the Reverend John Gillett’s 
study at 10 P.M. — classical versus modern as usual. 

‘Character — proportion — background,’ snarled King. “That is the 
essence of the Humanities.’ 

‘Analects of Confucius,’ little Hartopp answered. 

‘Time,’ said the Reverend John behind the soda-water. ‘You men oppress 
me. Hartopp, what did you say to Paddy in your dormitories to-night? Even 
you couldn’t have overlooked his face.’ 


‘But I did,’ said Hartopp calmly. ‘I wasn’t even humorous about it as 
some clerics might have been. I went straight through and said naught.’ 

‘Poor Paddy! Now, for my part,’ said King, ‘and you know I am not 
lavish in my praises, I consider Winton a first-class type; absolutely first- 
class.’ 

‘Ha-ardly,’ said the Reverend John. ‘First-class of the second class, I 
admit. The very best type of second class but’ — he shook his head — ’it 
should have been a rat. Pater’ll never be anything more than a Colonel of 
Engineers.’ 

‘What do you base that verdict on?’ said King stiffly. 

‘He came to me after prayers — with all his conscience.’ 

‘Poor old Pater. Was it the mouse?’ said little Hartopp. 

‘That, and what he called his uncontrollable temper, and his 
responsibilities as sub-prefect.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘If we had had what is vulgarly called a pi-jaw he’d have had hysterics. 
So I recommended a dose of Epsom salts. He’ll take it, too — 
conscientiously. Don’t eat me, King. Perhaps, he’ll be a K.C.B.’ 

Ten o’clock struck and the Army class boys in the further studies coming 
to their houses after an hour’s extra work passed along the gravel path 
below. Some one was chanting, to the tune of ‘White sand and grey sand,’ 
Dis te minorem quod geris imperas. He stopped outside Mullins’ study. 
They heard Mullins’ window slide up and then Stalky’s voice: 

‘Ah! Good-evening, Mullins, my barbarus tortor. We’re the waits. We 
have come to inquire after the local Berserk. Is he doin’ as well as can be 
expected in his new caree-ah?’ 

‘Better than you will, in a sec, Stalky,’ Mullins grunted. 

‘Glad of that. We thought he’d like to know that Paddy has been carried 
to the sick-house in ravin’ delirium. They think it’s concussion of the brain.’ 

‘Why, he was all right at prayers,’ Winton began earnestly, and they 
heard a laugh in the background as Mullins slammed down the window. 

“Night, Regulus,’ Stalky sang out, and the light footsteps went on. 

“You see. It sticks. A little of it sticks among the barbarians,’ said King. 

‘Amen,’ said the Reverend John. ‘Go to bed.’ 


A Translation 
HORACE, Bk. V. Ode 3 


There are whose study is of smells, 

And to attentive schools rehearse 

How something mixed with something else 
Makes something worse. 

Some cultivate in broths impure 

The clients of our body — these, 
Increasing without Venus, cure, 

Or cause, disease. 

Others the heated wheel extol, 

And all its offspring, whose concern 

Is how to make it farthest roll 

And fastest turn. 

Me, much incurious if the hour 

Present, or to be paid for, brings 

Me to Brundusium by the power 

Of wheels or wings; 

Me, in whose breast no flame hath burned 
Life-long, save that by Pindar lit, 

Such lore leaves cold: I am not turned 
Aside to it 

More than when, sunk in thought profound 
Of what the unaltering Gods require, 

My steward (friend but slave) brings round 
Logs for my fire. 





The Edge of the Evening 
(1913) 


Ah! What avails the classic bent, 
And what the chosen word, 
Against the undoctored incident 
That actually occurred? 
And what is Art whereto we press 
Through paint and prose and rhyme — 
When Nature in her nakedness 
Defeats us every time? 


‘Hi! Hi! Hold your horses! Stop!... Well! Well!’ A lean man in a sable- 
lined overcoat leaped from a private car and barred my way up Pall Mall. 
“You don’t know me? You’re excusable. I wasn’t wearing much of anything 
last time we met — in South Africa.’ 

The scales fell from my eyes, and I saw him once more in a sky-blue 
army shirt, behind barbed wire, among Dutch prisoners bathing at 
Simonstown, more than a dozen years ago. ‘Why, it’s Zigler — Laughton 
O. Zigler!’ I cried. ‘Well, I am glad to see you.’ 

‘The Captive’: Traffics and Discoveries. 

‘Oh no! You don’t work any of your English on me. “So glad to see you, 
doncher know — an’ ta-ta!” Do you reside in this village?’ 

‘No. I’m up here buying stores.’ 

‘Then you take my automobile. Where to?... Oh, I know them! My Lord 
Marshalton is one of the Directors. Pigott, drive to the Army and Navy 
Cooperative Supply Association Limited, Victoria Street, Westminister.’ 

He settled himself on the deep dove-colour pneumatic cushions, and his 
smile was like the turning on of all the electrics. His teeth were whiter than 
the ivory fittings. He smelt of rare soap and cigarettes — such cigarettes as 
he handed me from a golden box with an automatic lighter. On my side of 
the car was a gold-mounted mirror, card and toilette case. I looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“Yes,’ he nodded, ‘two years after I quit the Cape. She’s not an Ohio girl, 
though. She’s in the country now. Is that right? She’s at our little place in 
the country. We’ll go there as soon as you’re through with your grocery-list. 
Engagements? The only engagement you’ve got is to grab your grip — get 


your bag from your hotel, I mean — and come right along and meet her. 
You are the captive of my bow and spear now.’ 

‘I surrender,’ I said meekly. ‘Did the Zigler automatic gun do all this?’ I 
pointed to the car fittings. 

‘Psha! Think of your rememberin’ that! Well, no. The Zigler is a great 
gun — the greatest ever — but life’s too short, an’ too interestin’, to 
squander on pushing her in military society. I’ve leased my rights in her to a 
Pennsylvanian-Transylvanian citizen full of mentality and moral uplift. If 
those things weigh with the Chancelleries of Europe, he will make good 
and — I shall be surprised. Excuse me!’ 

He bared his head as we passed the statue of the Great Queen outside 
Buckingham Palace. 

‘A very great lady!’ said he. ‘I have enjoyed her hospitality. She 
represents one of the most wonderful institutions in the world. The next is 
the one we are going to. Mrs. Zigler uses ‘em, and they break her up every 
week on returned empties.’ 

‘Oh, you mean the Stores?’ I said. 

‘Mrs. Zigler means it more. They are quite ambassadorial in their 
outlook. I guess PI wait outside and pray while you wrestle with ‘em.’ 

My business at the Stores finished, and my bag retrieved from the hotel, 
his moving palace slid us into the country. 

‘I owe it to you,’ Zigler began as smoothly as the car, ‘to tell you what I 
am now. I represent the business end of the American Invasion. Not the 
blame cars themselves — I wouldn’t be found dead in one — but the tools 
that make ‘em. I am the Zigler Higher-Speed Tool and Lathe Trust. The 
Trust, sir, is entirely my own — in my own inventions. I am the Renzalaer 
ten-cylinder aérial — the lightest aeroplane-engine on the market — one 
price, one power, one guarantee. I am the Orlebar Paper-welt, Pulp-panel 
Company for aeroplane bodies; and I am the Rush Silencer for military 
aeroplanes — absolutely silent — which the Continent leases under royalty. 
With three exceptions, the British aren’t wise to it yet. That’s all I represent 
at present. You saw me take off my hat to your late Queen? I owe every 
cent I have to that great an’ good Lady. Yes, sir, I came out of Africa, after 
my eighteen months’ rest-cure and open-air treatment and sea-bathing, as 
her prisoner of war, like a giant refreshed. There wasn’t anything could hold 
me, when I’d got my hooks into it, after that experience. And to you as a 
representative British citizen, I say here and now that I regard you as the 
founder of the family fortune — Tommy’s and mine.’ 

‘But I only gave you some papers and tobacco.’ 


‘What more does any citizen need? The Cullinan diamond wouldn’t have 
helped me as much then; an’ — talking about South Africa, tell me — ’ 

We talked about South Africa till the car stopped at the Georgian lodge of 
a great park. 

‘We’ ll get out here. I want to show you a rather sightly view,’ said Zigler. 

We walked, perhaps, half a mile, across timber-dotted turf, past a lake, 
entered a dark rhododendron-planted wood, ticking with the noise of 
pheasants’ feet, and came out suddenly, where five rides met, at a small 
classic temple between lichened stucco statues which faced a circle of turf, 
several acres in extent. Irish yews, of a size that I had never seen before, 
walled the sunless circle like cliffs of riven obsidian, except at the lower 
end, where it gave on to a stretch of undulating bare ground ending in a 
timbered slope half-a-mile away. 

‘That’s where the old Marshalton race-course used to be,’ said Zigler. 
‘That ice-house is called Flora’s Temple. Nell Gwynne and Mrs. Siddons 
an’ Taglioni an’ all that crowd used to act plays here for King George the 
Third. Wasn’t it? Well, George is the only king I play. Let it go at that. This 
circle was the stage, I guess. The kings an’ the nobility sat in Flora’s 
Temple. I forget who sculped these statues at the door. They’re the Comic 
and Tragic Muse. But it’s a sightly view, ain’t it?’ 

The sunlight was leaving the park. I caught a glint of silver to the 
southward beyond the wooded ridge. 

‘That’s the ocean — the Channel, I mean,’ said Zigler. ‘It’s twenty-three 
miles as a man flies. A sightly view, ain’t it?’ 

I looked at the severe yews, the dumb yelling mouths of the two statues, 
at the blue-green shadows on the unsunned grass, and at the still bright 
plain in front where some deer were feeding. 

‘It’s a most dramatic contrast, but I think it would be better on a 
summer’s day,’ I said, and we went on, up one of the noiseless rides, a 
quarter of a mile at least, till we came to the porticoed front of an enormous 
Georgian pile. Four footmen revealed themselves in a hall hung with 
pictures. 

‘T hired this off of my Lord Marshalton,’ Zigler explained, while they 
helped us out of our coats under the severe eyes of ruffed and periwigged 
ancestors. ‘Ya-as. They always look at me too, as if Pd blown in from the 
gutter. Which, of course, I have. That’s Mary, Lady Marshalton. Old man 
Joshua painted her. Do you see any likeness to my Lord Marshalton? Why, 
haven’t you ever met up with him? He was Captain Mankeltow — my 
Royal British Artillery captain that blew up my gun in the war, an’ then 


tried to bury me against my religious principles. Ya-as. His father died and 
he got the lordship. That was about all he got by the time that your British 
death-duties were through with him. So he said I’d oblige him by hiring his 
ranch. It’s a hell an’ a half of a proposition to handle, but Tommy — Mrs. 
Laughton — understands it. Come right in to the parlour and be very 
welcome.’ 

“The Captive”: Traffics and Discoveries. 

He guided me, hand on shoulder, into a babble of high-pitched talk and 
laughter that filled a vast drawing-room. He introduced me as the founder 
of the family fortunes to a little, lithe, dark-eyed woman whose speech and 
greeting were of the soft-lipped South. She in turn presented me to her 
mother, a black-browed snowy-haired old lady with a cap of priceless 
Venetian point, hands that must have held many hearts in their time, and a 
dignity as unquestioned and unquestioning as an empress. She was, indeed, 
a Burton of Savannah, who, on their own ground, out-rank the Lees of 
Virginia. The rest of the company came from Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Chicago, with here and there a softening southern strain. A 
party of young folk popped corn beneath a mantelpiece surmounted by a 
Gainsborough. Two portly men, half hidden by a cased harp, discussed, 
over sheaves of typewritten documents, the terms of some contract. A knot 
of matrons talked servants — Irish versus German — across the grand 
piano. A youth ravaged an old bookcase, while beside him a tall girl stared 
at the portrait of a woman of many loves, dead three hundred years, but 
now leaping to life and warning under the shaded frame-light. In a corner 
half-a-dozen girls examined the glazed tables that held the decorations — 
English and foreign — of the late Lord Marshalton. 

‘See heah! Would this be the Ordeh of the Gyartah?’ one said, pointing. 

‘I presoom likely. No! The Garter has “Honey swore” — I know that 
much. This is “Tria juncta” something.’ 

‘Oh, what’s that cunning little copper cross with “For Valurr’’?’ a third 
cried. 

‘Say! Look at here!’ said the young man at the bookcase. ‘Here’s a first 
edition of Handley Cross and a Beewick’s Birds right next to it — just like 
so many best sellers. Look, Maidie!’ 

The girl beneath the picture half turned her body but not her eyes. 

“You don’t tell me!’ she said slowly. ‘Their women amounted to 
something after all.’ 

‘But Woman’s scope, and outlook was vurry limmutted in those days,’ 
one of the matrons put in, from the piano. 


‘Limmutted? For her? If they whurr, I guess she was the limmut. Who 
was she? Peters, whurr’s the cat’log?’ 

A thin butler, in charge of two footmen removing the tea-batteries, slid to 
a table and handed her a blue-and-qilt book. He was button-holed by one of 
the men behind the harp, who wished to get a telephone call through to 
Edinburgh. 

‘The local office shuts at six,’ said Peters. ‘But I can get through to’ — he 
named some town — ’in ten minutes, sir.’ 

‘That suits me. You’ll find me here when you’ve hitched up. Oh, say, 
Peters! We — Mister Olpherts an’ me — ain’t goin’ by that early morning 
train to-morrow — but the other one — on the other line — whatever they 
call it.’ 

‘The nine twenty-seven, sir. Yes, sir. Early breakfast will be at half-past 
eight and the car will be at the door at nine.’ 

‘Peters!’ an imperious young voice called. ‘What’s the matteh with Lord 
Marshalton’s Ordeh of the Gyartah? We cyan’t find it anyweah.’ 

‘Well, miss, I have heard that that Order is usually returned to His 
Majesty on the death of the holder. Yes, miss.’ Then in a whisper to a 
footman, ‘More butter for the pop-corn in King Charles’s Corner.’ He 
stopped behind my chair. ‘Your room is Number Eleven, sir. May I trouble 
you for your keys?’ 

He left the room with a six-year-old maiden called Alice who had 
announced she would not go to bed “less Peter, Peter, Punkin-eater takes 
me — so there!’ 

He very kindly looked in on me for a moment as I was dressing for 
dinner. ‘Not at all, sir,’ he replied to some compliment I paid him. ‘I valeted 
the late Lord Marshalton for fifteen years. He was very abrupt in his 
movements, sir. As a rule I never received more than an hour’s notice of a 
journey. We used to go to Syria frequently. I have been twice to Babylon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Zigler’s requirements are, comparatively speaking, few.’ 

‘But the guests?’ 

‘Very little out of the ordinary as soon as one knows their ordinaries. 
Extremely simple, if I may say so, sir.’ 

I had the privilege of taking Mrs. Burton in to dinner, and was rewarded 
with an entirely new, and to me rather shocking view, of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, she said, had wasted the heritage of his land by blood and fire, and 
had surrendered the remnant to aliens. ‘My brother, suh,’ she said, ‘fell at 
Gettysburg in order that Armenians should colonise New England to-day. If 
I took any interest in any dam-Yankee outside of my son-in-law Laughton 


yondah, I should say that my brother’s death had been amply avenged.’ 

The man at her right took up the challenge, and the war spread. Her eyes 
twinkled over the flames she had lit. 

‘Don’t these folk,’ she said a little later, ‘remind you of Arabs picnicking 
under the Pyramids?’ 

‘I’ve never seen the Pyramids,’ I replied. 

‘Hm! I didn’t know you were as English as all that.” And when I laughed, 
‘Are you?’ 

‘Always. It saves trouble.’ 

‘Now that’s just what I find so significant among the English’ — this was 
Alice’s mother, I think, with one elbow well forward among the salted 
almonds. ‘Oh, I know how you feel, Madam Burton, but a Northerner like 
myself — I’m Buffalo — even though we come over every year — notices 
the desire for comfort in England. There’s so little conflict or uplift in 
British society.’ 

‘But we like being comfortable,’ I said. 

‘T know it. It’s very characteristic. But ain’t it a little, just a little, lacking 
in adaptability an’ imagination?’ 

‘They haven’t any need for adaptability,’ Madam Burton struck in. ‘They 
haven’t any Ellis Island standards to live up to.’ 

‘But we can assimilate,’ the Buffalo woman charged on. 

‘Now you have done it!’ I whispered to the old lady as the blessed word 
‘assimilation’ woke up all the old arguments for and against. 

There was not a dull moment in that dinner for me — nor afterwards 
when the boys and girls at the piano played the rag-time tunes of their own 
land, while their elders, inexhaustibly interested, replunged into the 
discussion of that land’s future, till there was talk of coon-can. When all the 
company had been set to tables Zigler led me into his book-lined study, 
where I noticed he kept his golf-clubs, and spoke simply as a child, gravely 
as a bishop, of the years that were past since our last meeting. 

‘That’s about all, I guess — up to date,’ he said when he had unrolled the 
bright map of his fortunes across three continents. ‘Bein’ rich suits me. So 
does your country, sir. My own country? You heard what that Detroit man 
said at dinner. “A Government of the alien, by the alien, for the alien.” 
Mother’s right, too. Lincoln killed us. From the highest motives — but he 
killed us. Oh, say, that reminds me. ‘J’ever kill a man from the highest 
motives?’ 

‘Not from any motive — as far as I remember.’ 

‘Well, I have. It don’t weigh on my mind any, but it was interesting. Life 


is interesting for a rich — for any — man in England. Ya-as! Life in 
England is like settin’ in the front row at the theatre and never knowin’ 
when the whole blame drama won’t spill itself into your lap. I didn’t always 
know that. I lie abed now, and I blush to think of some of the breaks I made 
in South Africa. About the British. Not your official method of doin’ 
business. But the Spirit. I was ‘way, ‘way off on the Spirit. Are you 
acquainted with any other country where you’d have to kill a man or two to 
get at the National Spirit?’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘next to marrying one of its women, killing one of its 
men makes for pretty close intimacy with any country. I take it you killed a 
British citizen.’ 

‘Why, no. Our syndicate confined its operations to aliens — dam-fool 
aliens.... ‘Pever know an English lord called Lundie? Looks like a frame- 
food and soap advertisement. I imagine he was in your Supreme Court 
before he came into his lordship.’ 

‘The Puzzler’: Actions and Reactions. 

‘He is a lawyer — what we call a Law Lord — a Judge of Appeal — not 
a real hereditary lord.’ 

‘That’s as much beyond me as this!’ Zigler slapped a fat Debrett on the 
table. ‘But I presoom this unreal Law Lord Lundie is kind o’ real in his 
decisions? I judged so. And — one more question. ‘Ever meet a man called 
Walen?’ 

‘D’you mean Burton-Walen, the editor of — ?’ I mentioned the journal. 

‘Thats him. ‘Looks like a tough, talks like a Maxim, and trains with 
kings.’ 

‘He does,’ I said. ‘Burton-Walen knows all the crowned heads of Europe 
intimately. It’s his hobby.’ 

‘Well, there’s the whole outfit for you — exceptin’ my Lord Marshalton, 
né Mankeltow, an’ me. All active murderers — specially the Law Lord — 
or accessories after the fact. And what do they hand you out for that, in this 
country?’ 

“Twenty years, I believe,’ was my reply. 

He reflected a moment. 

‘No-o-o,’ he said, and followed it with a smoke-ring. “Twenty months at 
the Cape is my limit. Say, murder ain’t the soul-shatterin’ event those 
nature-fakers in the magazines make out. It develops naturally like any 
other proposition.... Say, ‘j’ever play this golf game? It’s come up in the 
States from Maine to California, an’ we’re prodoocin’ all the champions in 
sight. Not a business man’s play, but interestin’. I’ve got a golf-links in the 


park here that they tell me is the finest inland course ever. I had to pay extra 
for that when I hired the ranche — last year. It was just before I signed the 
papers that our murder eventuated. My Lord Marshalton he asked me down 
for the week-end to fix up something or other — about Peters and the linen, 
I think ‘twas. Mrs. Zigler took a holt of the proposition. She understood 
Peters from the word “go.” There wasn’t any house-party; only fifteen or 
twenty folk. A full house is thirty-two, Tommy tells me. ‘Guess we must be 
near on that to-night. In the smoking-room here, my Lord Marshalton — 
Mankeltow that was — introduces me to this Walen man with the nose. 
He’d been in the War too, from start to finish. He knew all the columns and 
generals that I’d battled with in the days of my Zigler gun. We kinder fell 
into each other’s arms an’ let the harsh world go by for a while. 

“Walen he introduces me to your Lord Lundie. He was a new proposition 
to me. If he hadn’t been a lawyer he’d have made a lovely cattle-king. I 
thought I had played poker some. Another of my breaks. Ya-as! It cost me 
eleven hundred dollars besides what Tommy said when I retired. I have no 
fault to find with your hereditary aristocracy, or your judiciary, or your 
press. 

‘Sunday we all went to Church across the Park here.... Psha! Think o’ 
your rememberin’ my religion! I’ve become an Episcopalian since I 
married. Ya-as.... After lunch Walen did his crowned-heads-of-Europe stunt 
in the smokin’-room here. He was long on Kings. And Continental crises. I 
do not pretend to follow British domestic politics, but in the aeroplane 
business a man has to know something of international possibilities. At 
present, you British are settin’ in kimonoes on dynamite kegs. Walen’s talk 
put me wise on the location and size of some of the kegs. Ya-as! 

‘After that, we four went out to look at those golf-links I was hirin’. We 
each took a club. Mine’ — he glanced at a great tan bag by the fire-place — 
*was the beginner’s friend — the cleek. Well, sir, this golf proposition took 
a holt of me as quick as — quick as death. They had to prise me off the 
greens when it got too dark to see, and then we went back to the house. I 
was walkin’ ahead with my Lord Marshalton talkin’ beginners’ golf. (I was 
the man who ought to have been killed by rights.) We cut ‘cross lots 
through the woods to Flora’s Temple — that place I showed you this 
afternoon. Lundie and Walen were, maybe, twenty or thirty rod behind us in 
the dark. Marshalton and I stopped at the theatre to admire at the ancestral 
yew-trees. He took me right under the biggest — King Somebody’s Yew — 
and while I was spannin’ it with my handkerchief, he says, “Look heah!” 
just as if it was a rabbit — and down comes a bi-plane into the theatre with 


no more noise than the dead. My Rush Silencer is the only one on the 
market that allows that sort of gumshoe work.... What? A bi-plane — with 
two men in it. Both men jump out and start fussin’ with the engines. I was 
Starting to tell Mankeltow — I can’t remember to call him Marshalton any 
more — that it looked as if the Royal British Flying Corps had got on to my 
Rush Silencer at last; but he steps out from under the yew to these two 
Stealthy Steves and says, “What’s the trouble? Can I be of any service?” He 
thought — so did I — ’twas some of the boys from Aldershot or Salisbury. 
Well, sir, from there on, the situation developed like a motion-picture in 
Hell. The man on the nigh side of the machine whirls round, pulls his gun 
and fires into Mankeltow’s face. I laid him out with my cleek automatically. 
Any one who shoots a friend of mine gets whats comin’ to him if Pm 
within reach. He drops. Mankeltow rubs his neck with his handkerchief. 
The man the far side of the machine starts to run. Lundie down the ride, or 
it might have been Walen, shouts, “What’s happened?” Mankeltow says, 
“Collar that chap.” 

‘The second man runs ring-a-ring-o’-roses round the machine, one hand 
reachin’ behind him. Mankeltow heads him off to me. He breaks blind for 
Walen and Lundie, who are runnin’ up the ride. There’s some sort of mix-up 
among ‘em, which it’s too dark to see, and a thud. Walen says, “Oh, well 
collared!” Lundie says, “That’s the only thing I never learned at Harrow!”... 
Mankeltow runs up to ‘em, still rubbin’ his neck, and says, “He didn’t fire 
at me. It was the other chap. Where is he?” 

““T’ve stretched him alongside his machine,” I says. 

““Are they poachers?” says Lundie. 

“No. Airmen. I can’t make it out,” says Mankeltow. 

“Look at here,” says Walen, kind of brusque. “This man ain’t breathin’ 
at all. Didn’t you hear somethin’ crack when he lit, Lundie?” 

““My God!” says Lundie. “Did I? I thought it was my suspenders” — no, 
he said “braces.” 

‘Right there I left them and sort o’ tiptoed back to my man, hopin’ he’d 
revived and quit. But he hadn’t. That darned cleek had hit him on the back 
of the neck just where his helmet stopped. He’d got his. I knew it by the 
way the head rolled in my hands. Then the others came up the ride totin’ 
their load. No mistakin’ that shuffle on grass. D’you remember it — in 
South Africa? Ya-as. 

‘““Hsh!” says Lundie. “Do you know I’ve broken this man’s neck?” 

““Same here,” I says. 

““What? Both?” says Mankeltow. 


“Nonsense!” says Lord Lundie. “Who’d have thought he was that out of 
training? A man oughtn’t to fly if he ain’t fit.” 

““What did they want here, anyway?” said Walen; and Mankeltow says, 
“We can’t leave them in the open. Some one’ll come. Carry ‘em to Flora’s 
Temple.” 

We toted ‘em again and laid ‘em out on a stone bench. They were still 
dead in spite of our best attentions. We knew it, but we went through the 
motions till it was quite dark. ‘Wonder if all murderers do that? “We want a 
light on this,” says Walen after a spell. “There ought to be one in the 
machine. Why didn’t they light it?” 

“We came out of Flora’s Temple, and shut the doors behind us. Some 
stars were showing then — same as when Cain did his little act, I guess. I 
climbed up and searched the machine. She was very well equipped, I found 
two electric torches in clips alongside her barometers by the rear seat. 

““What make is she?” says Mankeltow. 

“Continental Renzalaer,” I says. “My engines and my Rush Silencer.” 

“Walen whistles. “Here — let me look,” he says, and grabs the other 
torch. She was sure well equipped. We gathered up an armful of cameras 
an’ maps an’ note-books an’ an album of mounted photographs which we 
took to Flora’s Temple and spread on a marble-topped table (PII show you 
to-morrow) which the King of Naples had presented to grandfather 
Marshalton. Walen starts to go through ‘em. We wanted to know why our 
friends had been so prejudiced against our society. 

““Wait a minute,” says Lord Lundie. “Lend me a handkerchief.” 

‘He pulls out his own, and Walen contributes his green-and-red 
bandanna, and Lundie covers their faces. “Now,” he says, “we’ll go into the 
evidence.” 

‘There wasn’t any flaw in that evidence. Walen read out their last 
observations, and Mankeltow asked questions, and Lord Lundie sort 0’ 
summarised, and I looked at the photos in the album. ‘J’ever see a bird’s- 
eye telephoto-survey of England for military purposes? It’s interestin’ but 
indecent — like turnin’ a man upside down. None of those close-range 
panoramas of forts could have been taken without my Rush Silencer. 

““T wish we was as thorough as they are,” says Mankeltow, when Walen 
stopped translatin’. 

““We’ve been thorough enough,” says Lord Lundie. “The evidence 
against both accused is conclusive. Any other country would give ‘em 
seven years in a fortress. We should probably give ‘em eighteen months as 
first-class misdemeanants. But their case,” he says, “is out of our hands. We 


must review our own. Mr. Zigler,” he said, “will you tell us what steps you 
took to bring about the death of the first accused?” I told him. He wanted to 
know specially whether I’d stretched first accused before or after he had 
fired at Mankeltow. Mankeltow testified he’d been shot at, and exhibited his 
neck as evidence. It was scorched. 

““Now, Mr. Walen,” says Lord Lundie. “Will you kindly tell us what 
steps you took with regard to the second accused?” 

““The man ran directly at me, me lord,” says Walen. “I said, ‘Oh no, you 
don’t,’ and hit him in the face.” 

‘Lord Lundie lifts one hand and uncovers second accused’s face. There 
was a bruise on one cheek and the chin was all greened with grass. He was 
a heavy-built man. 

““What happened after that?” says Lord Lundie. 

“To the best of my remembrance he turned from me towards your 
lordship.” 

‘Then Lundie goes ahead. “I stooped, and caught the man round the 
ankles,” he says. “The sudden check threw him partially over my left 
shoulder. I jerked him off that shoulder, still holding his ankles, and he fell 
heavily on, it would appear, the point of his chin, death being 
instantaneous.” 

“Death being instantaneous,” says Walen. 

‘Lord Lundie takes off his gown and wig — you could see him do it — 
and becomes our fellow-murderer. “That’s our case,” he says. “I know how 
I should direct the jury, but it’s an undignified business for a Lord of 
Appeal to lift his hand to, and some of my learned brothers,” he says, 
“might be disposed to be facetious.” 

‘I guess I can’t be properly sensitised. Any one who steered me out of 
that trouble might have had the laugh on me for generations. But I’m only a 
millionaire. I said we’d better search second accused in case he’d been 
carryin’ concealed weapons. 

‘““That certainly is a point,” says Lord Lundie. “But the question for the 
jury would be whether I exercised more force than was necessary to prevent 
him from usin’ them.” J didn’t say anything. He wasn’t talkin’ my language. 
Second accused had his gun on him sure enough, but it had jammed in his 
hip-pocket. He was too fleshy to reach behind for business purposes, and he 
didn’t look a gun-man anyway. Both of ‘em carried wads of private letters. 
By the time Walen had translated, we knew how many children the fat one 
had at home and when the thin one reckoned to be married. Too bad! Ya-as. 

‘Says Walen to me while we was rebuttonin’ their jackets (they was not 


in uniform): “Ever read a book called The Wreckers, Mr. Zigler?” 

““Not that I recall at the present moment,” I says. 

“Well, do,” he says. “You’d appreciate it. You’d appreciate it now, I 
assure you.” 

“PII remember,” I says. “But I don’t see how this song and dance helps 
us any. Here’s our corpses, here’s their machine, and daylight’s bound to 
come.” 

“Heavens! That reminds me,” says Lundie. “What time’s dinner?” 

‘““Half-past eight,” says Mankeltow. “It’s half-past five now. We knocked 
off golf at twenty to, and if they hadn’t been such silly asses, firin’ pistols 
like civilians, we’d have had them to dinner. Why, they might be sitting 
with us in the smoking-room this very minute,” he says. Then he said that 
no man had a right to take his profession so seriously as these two 
mountebanks. 

“How interestin’!” says Lundie. “I’ve noticed this impatient attitude 
toward their victim in a good many murderers. I never understood it before. 
Of course, it’s the disposal of the body that annoys ‘em. Now, I wonder,” he 
says, “who our case will come up before? Let’s run through it again.” 

‘Then Walen whirls in. He’d been bitin’ his nails in a comer. We was all 
nerved up by now.... Me? The worst of the bunch. I had to think for Tommy 
as well. 

““We can’t be tried,” says Walen. “We mustn't be tried! It’ll make an 
infernal international stink. What did I tell you in the smoking-room after 
lunch? The tension’s at breaking-point already. This ‘ud snap it. Can’t you 
see that?” 

“I was thinking of the legal aspect of the case,” says Lundie. “With a 
good jury we’d likely be acquitted.” 

““Acquitted!” says Walen. “Who’d dare acquit us in the face of what ‘ud 
be demanded by — the other party? Did you ever hear of the War of 
Jenkins’ ear? ‘Ever hear of Mason and Slidel? ‘Ever hear of an ultimatum? 
You know who these two idiots are; you know who we are — a Lord of 
Appeal, a Viscount of the English peerage, and me — me knowing all I 
know, which the men who know dam’ well know that I do know! It’s our 
necks or Armageddon. Which do you think this Government would choose? 
We cant be tried!” he says. 

“Then I expect Pll have to resign me club,” Lundie goes on. “I don’t 
think that’s ever been done before by an ex-officio member. I must ask the 
secretary.” I guess he was kinder bunkered for the minute, or maybe ‘twas 
the lordship comin’ out on him. 
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“Rot!” says Mankeltow. “Walen’s right. We can’t afford to be tried. 
We’ll have to bury them; but my head-gardener locks up all the tools at five 
o’clock.” 

“Not on your life!” says Lundie. He was on deck again — as the high- 
class lawyer. “Right or wrong, if we attempt concealment of the bodies 
we’re done for.” 

“Tm glad of that,” says Mankeltow, “because, after all, it ain’t cricket to 
bury ‘em.” 

‘Somehow — but I know I ain’t English — that consideration didn’t 
worry me as it ought. An’ besides, I was thinkin’ — I had to — an’ I’d 
begun to see a light ‘way off — a little glimmerin’ light o’ salvation. 

“Then what are we to do?” says Walen. “Zigler, what do you advise? 
Your neck’s in it too.” 

“Gentlemen,” I says, “something Lord Lundie let fall a while back gives 
me an idea. I move that this committee empowers Big Claus and Little 
Claus, who have elected to commit suicide in our midst, to leave the 
premises as they came. I’m asking you to take big chances,” I says, “but 
they’re all we’ve got,” and then I broke for the bi-plane. 

‘Don’t tell me the English can’t think as quick as the next man when it’s 
up to them! They lifted ‘em out o’ Flora’s Temple — reverent, but not 
wastin’ time — whilst I found out what had brought her down. One cylinder 
was misfirin’. I didn’t stop to fix it. My Renzalaer will hold up on six. 
We’ve proved that. If her crew had relied on my guarantees, they’d have 
been half-way home by then, instead of takin’ their seats with hangin’ heads 
like they was ashamed. They ought to have been ashamed too, playin’ gun- 
men in a British peer’s park! I took big chances startin’ her without 
controls, but ‘twas a dead still night an’ a clear run — you saw it — across 
the Theatre into the park, and I prayed she’d rise before she hit high timber. 
I set her all I dared for a quick lift. I told Mankeltow that if I gave her too 
much nose she’d be liable to up-end and flop. He didn’t want another 
inquest on his estate. No, sir! So I had to fix her up in the dark. Ya-as! 

‘I took big chances, too, while those other three held on to her and I 
worked her up to full power. My Renzalaer’s no ventilation-fan to pull 
against. But I climbed out just in time. I’d hitched the signallin’ lamp to her 
tail so’s we could track her. Otherwise, with my Rush Silencer, we might’s 
well have shooed an owl out of a barn. She left just that way when we let 
her go. No sound except the propellers — Whoo-oo-oo0! Whoo-oo-oo! There 
was a dip in the ground ahead. It hid her lamp for a second — but there’s no 
such thing as time in real life. Then that lamp travelled up the far slope slow 


— too slow. Then it kinder lifted, we judged. Then it sure was liftin’. Then 
it lifted good. D’you know why? Our four naked perspirin’ souls was out 
there underneath her, hikin’ her heavens high. Yes, sir. We did it!... And that 
lamp kept liftin’ and liftin’. Then she side-slipped! My God, she side- 
slipped twice, which was what Pd been afraid of all along! Then she 
straightened up, and went away climbin’ to glory, for that blessed star of our 
hope got smaller and smaller till we couldn’t track it any more. Then we 
breathed. We hadn’t breathed any since their arrival, but we didn’t know it 
till we breathed that time — all together. Then we dug our finger-nails out 
of our palms an’ came alive again — in instalments. 

‘Lundie spoke first. “We therefore commit their bodies to the air,” he 
says, an’ puts his cap on. 

““The deep — the deep,” says Walen. “It’s just twenty-three miles to the 
Channel.” 

““Poor chaps! Poor chaps!” says Mankeltow. “We’d have had ‘em to 
dinner if they hadn’t lost their heads. I can’t tell you how this distresses me, 
Laughton.” 

“Well, look at here, Arthur,” I says. “It’s only God’s Own Mercy you an’ 
me ain’t lyin’ in Flora’s Temple now, and if that fat man had known enough 
to fetch his gun around while he was runnin’, Lord Lundie and Walen 
would have been alongside us.” 

““T see that,” he says. “But we’re alive and they’re dead, don’t ye know.” 

“I know it,” I says. “That’s where the dead are always so damned unfair 
on the survivors.” 

“I see that too,” he says. “But I’d have given a good deal if it hadn’t 
happened, poor chaps!” 

“Amen!” says Lundie. Then? Oh, then we sorter walked back two an’ 
two to Flora’s Temple an’ lit matches to see we hadn’t left anything behind. 
Walen, he had confiscated the note-books before they left. There was the 
first man’s pistol which we’d forgot to return him, lyin’ on the stone bench. 
Mankeltow puts his hand on it — he never touched the trigger — an’, bein’ 
an automatic, of course the blame thing jarred off — spiteful as a rattler! 

“Look out! They’ ll have one of us yet,” says Walen in the dark. But they 
didn’t — the Lord hadn’t quit being our shepherd — and we heard the 
bullet zip across the veldt — quite like old times. Ya-as! 

“Swine!” says Mankeltow. 

‘After that I didn’t hear any more “Poor chap” talk.... Me? I never 
worried about killing my man. I was too busy figurin’? how a British jury 
might regard the proposition. I guess Lundie felt that way too. 


‘Oh, but say! We had an interestin’ time at dinner. Folks was expected 
whose auto had hung up on the road. They hadn’t wired, and Peters had laid 
two extra places. We noticed ‘em as soon as we sat down. I’d hate to say 
how noticeable they were. Mankeltow with his neck bandaged (he’d caught 
a relaxed throat golfin’) sent for Peters and told him to take those empty 
places away — if you please. It takes something to rattle Peters. He was 
rattled that time. Nobody else noticed anything. And now...’ 

“Where did they come down?’ I asked, as he rose. 

‘In the Channel, I guess. There was nothing in the papers about ‘em. 
Shall we go into the drawin’-room, and see what these boys and girls are 
doin?’ But say, ain’t life in England interestin’?” 





REBIRTH 

If any God should say 

“T will restore 

The world her yesterday 

Whole as before 

My Judgment blasted it” — who would not lift 
Heart, eye, and hand in passion o’er the gift? 

If any God should will 

To wipe from mind 

The memory of this ill 

Which is mankind 

In soul and substance now — who would not bless 
Even to tears His loving-tenderness? 

If any God should give 

Us leave to fly 

These present deaths we live, 

And safely die 

In those lost lives we lived ere we were born — 
What man but would not laugh the excuse to scorn? 
For we are what we are — 

So broke to blood 

And the strict works of war — 

So long subdued 

To sacrifice, that threadbare Death commands 
Hardly observance at our busier hands. 


Yet we were what we were, 

And, fashioned so, 

It pleases us to stare 

At the far show 

Of unbelievable years and shapes that flit, 
In our own likeness, on the edge of it. 





The Horse Marines 
(1911) 


The Rt. Hon. R.B. Haldane, Secretary of State for War, was questioned in 
the House of Commons on April 8th about the rocking-horses which the 
War Office is using for the purpose of teaching recruits to ride. Lord 
Ronaldshay asked the War Secretary if rocking-horses were to be supplied 
to all the cavalry regiments for teaching recruits to ride. ‘The noble Lord,’ 
replied Mr. Haldane, ‘is doubtless alluding to certain dummy horses on 
rockers which have been tested with very satisfactory results.’... The 
mechanical steed is a wooden horse with an astonishing tail. It is painted 
brown and mounted on swinging rails. The recruit leaps into the saddle and 
pulls at the reins while the riding-instructor rocks the animal to and fro 
with his foot. The rocking-horses are being made at Woolwich. They are 
quite cheap. 

— Daily Paper. 

Now Viscount Haldane of Cloan. 

My instructions to Mr. Leggatt, my engineer, had been accurately 
obeyed. He was to bring my car on completion of annual overhaul, from 
Coventry via London, to Southampton Docks to await my arrival; and very 
pretty she looked, under the steamer’s side among the railway lines, at six 
in the morning. Next to her new paint and varnish I was most impressed by 
her four brand-new tyres. 

‘But I didn’t order new tyres,’ I said as we moved away. “These are 
Irresilients, too.’ 

‘Treble-ribbed,’ said Leggatt. ‘Diamond-stud sheathing.’ 

‘Then there has been a mistake.’ 

‘Oh no, sir; they’re gratis.’ 

The number of motor manufacturers who give away complete sets of 
treble-ribbed Irresilient tyres is so limited that I believe I asked Leggatt for 
an explanation. 

‘T don’t know that I could very well explain, sir,’ was the answer. ‘It ‘ud 
come better from Mr. Pyecroft. He’s on leaf at Portsmouth — staying with 
his uncle. His uncle ‘ad the body all night. I’d defy you to find a scratch on 
her even with a microscope.’ 

‘Then we will go home by the Portsmouth road,’ I said. 

And we went at those speeds which are allowed before the working-day 


begins or the police are thawed out. We were blocked near Portsmouth by a 
battalion of Regulars on the move. 

‘Whitsuntide manoeuvres just ending,’ said Leggatt. “They’ve had a 
fortnight in the Downs.’ 

He said no more until we were in a narrow street somewhere behind 
Portsmouth Town Railway Station, where he slowed at a green-grocery 
shop. The door was open, and a small old man sat on three potato-baskets 
swinging his feet over a stooping blue back. 

“You call that shinin’ ‘em?’ he piped. ‘Can you see your face in ‘em yet? 
No! Then shine ‘em, or Pll give you a beltin’ yov’ ll remember!’ 

‘If you stop kickin’ me in the mouth perhaps I’d do better,’ said 
Pyecroft’s voice meekly. 

We blew the horn. 

Pyecroft arose, put away the brushes, and received us not otherwise than 
as a king in his own country. 

‘Are you going to leave me up here all day?’ said the old man. 

Pyecroft lifted him down and he hobbled into the back room. 

‘It’s his corns,’ Pyecroft explained. ‘You can’t shine corny feet — and he 
hasn’t had his breakfast.’ 

‘I haven’t had mine either,’ I said. 

‘Breakfast for two more, uncle,’ Pyecroft sang out. 

‘Go out an’ buy it then,’ was the answer, ‘or else it’s half-rations.’ 

Pyecroft turned to Leggatt, gave him his marketing orders, and 
despatched him with the coppers. 

‘I have got four new tyres on my car,’ I began impressively. 

“Yes,’ said Mr. Pyecroft. “You have, and I will say’ — he patted my car’s 
bonnet — ’you earned ‘em.’ 

‘I want to know why — ,’ I went on. 

‘Quite justifiable. You haven’t noticed anything in the papers, have you?’ 

‘T’ve only just landed. I haven’t seen a paper for weeks.’ 

‘Then you can lend me a virgin ear. There’s been a scandal in the Junior 
Service — the Army, I believe they call ‘em.’ 

A bag of coffee-beans pitched on the counter. ‘Roast that,’ said the uncle 
from within. 

Pyecroft rigged a small coffee-roaster, while I took down the shutters, 
and sold a young lady in curl-papers two bunches of mixed greens and one 
soft orange. 

‘Sickly stuff to handle on an empty stomach, ain’t it?’ said Pyecroft. 

‘What about my new tyres?’ I insisted. 


‘Oh, any amount. But the question is’ — he looked at me steadily — ’is 
this what you might call a court-martial or a post-mortem inquiry?’ 

‘Strictly a post-mortem,’ said I. 

‘That being so,’ said Pyecroft, ‘we can rapidly arrive at facts. Last 
Thursday — the shutters go behind those baskets — last Thursday at five 
bells in the forenoon watch, otherwise ten-thirty A.M., your Mr. Leggatt 
was discovered on Westminster Bridge laying his course for the Old Kent 
Road.’ 

‘But that doesn’t lead to Southampton,’ I interrupted. 

‘Then perhaps he was swinging the car for compasses. Be that as it may, 
we found him in that latitude, simultaneous as Jules and me was ong route 
for Waterloo to rejoin our respective ships — or Navies I should say. Jules 
was a permissionaire, which meant being on leaf, same as me, from a 
French cassowary-cruiser at Portsmouth. A party of her trusty and well- 
beloved petty officers ‘ad been seeing London, chaperoned by the R.C. 
Chaplain. Jules ‘ad detached himself from the squadron and was cruisin’ on 
his own when I joined him, in company of copious lady-friends. But, mark 
you, your Mr. Leggatt drew the line at the girls. Loud and long he drew it.’ 

‘T’m glad of that,’ I said. 

“You may be. He adopted the puristical formation from the first. “Yes,” 
he said, when we was annealing him at — but you wouldn’t know the pub 
— ”I am going to Southampton,” he says, “and Pll stretch a point to go via 
Portsmouth; but,” says he, “seeing what sort of one hell of a time invariably 
trarnspires when we cruise together, Mr. Pyecroft, I do not feel myself 
justified towards my generous and long-suffering employer in takin’ on that 
kind of ballast as well.” I assure you he considered your interests.’ 

‘And the girls?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I left that to Jules. I’m a monogomite by nature. So we embarked 
strictly ong garcong. But I should tell you, in case he didn’t, that your Mr. 
Leggatt’s care for your interests ‘ad extended to sheathing the car in matting 
and gunny-bags to preserve her paint-work. She was all swathed up like an 
I-talian baby.’ 

‘He is careful about his paint-work,’ I said. 

‘For a man with no Service experience I should say he was fair homicidal 
on the subject. If we’d been Marines he couldn’t have been more pointed in 
his allusions to our hob-nailed socks. However, we reduced him to a 
malleable condition, and embarked for Portsmouth. I’d seldom rejoined my 
vaisseau ong automobile, avec a fur coat and goggles. Nor ‘ad Jules.’ 

‘Did Jules say much?’ I asked, helplessly turning the handle of the 


coffee-roaster. 

‘That’s where I pitied the pore beggar. He ‘adn’t the language, so to 
speak. He was confined to heavings and shruggin’s and copious Mong 
Jews! The French are very badly fitted with relief-valves. And then our Mr. 
Leggatt drove. He drove.’ 

“Was he in a very malleable condition?’ 

‘Not him! We recognised the value of his cargo from the outset. He 
hadn’t a chance to get more than moist at the edges. After which we went to 
sleep; and now we’ll go to breakfast.’ 

We entered the back room where everything was in order, and a 
screeching canary made us welcome. The uncle had added sausages and 
piles of buttered toast to the kippers. The coffee, cleared with a piece of 
fish-skin, was a revelation. 

Leggatt, who seemed to know the premises, had run the car into the tiny 
backyard where her mirror-like back almost blocked up the windows. He 
minded shop while we ate. Pyecroft passed him his rations through a flap in 
the door. The uncle ordered him in, after breakfast, to wash up, and he 
jumped in his gaiters at the old man’s commands as he has never jumped to 
mine. 

‘To resoom the post-mortem,’ said Pyecroft, lighting his pipe. ‘My 
slumbers were broken by the propeller ceasing to revolve, and by vile 
language from your Mr. Leggatt.’ 

‘I — I —’ Leggatt began, a blue-checked duster in one hand and a cup in 
the other. 

‘When you’re wanted aft you’ll be sent for, Mr. Leggatt,’ said Pyecroft 
amiably. ‘It’s clean mess decks for you now. Resooming once more, we was 
on a lonely and desolate ocean near Portsdown, surrounded by gorse 
bushes, and a Boy Scout was stirring my stomach with his little copper- 
stick.’ 

“You count ten,” he says. 

“Very good, Boy Jones,” I says, “count ‘em,” and I hauled him in over 
the gunnel, and ten I gave him with my large flat hand. The remarks he 
passed, lying face down tryin’ to bite my leg, would have reflected credit on 
any Service. Having finished I dropped him overboard again, which was 
my gross political error. I ought to ‘ave killed him; because he began 
signalling — rapid and accurate — in a sou’westerly direction. Few 
equatorial calms are to be apprehended when B.P.’s little pets take to 
signallin’. Make a note o’ that! Three minutes later we were stopped and 
boarded by Scouts — up our backs, down our necks, and in our boots! The 


last I heard from your Mr. Leggatt as he went under, brushin’ ‘em off his 
cap, was thanking Heaven he’d covered up the new paint-work with mats. 
An ‘eroic soul!’ 

‘Not a scratch on her body,’ said Leggatt, pouring out the coffee-grounds. 

‘And Jules?’ said I. 

‘Oh, Jules thought the much advertised Social Revolution had begun, but 
his mackintosh hampered him. 

“You told me to bring the mackintosh,’ Leggatt whispered to me. 

‘And when I ‘ad ‘em half convinced he was a French vicomte coming 
down to visit the Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, he tried to take it off. 
Seeing his uniform underneath, some sucking Sherlock Holmes of the Pink 
Eye Patrol (they called him Eddy) deduced that I wasn’t speaking the truth. 
Eddy said I was tryin’ to sneak into Portsmouth unobserved — unobserved 
mark you! — and join hands with the enemy. It trarnspired that the Scouts 
was conducting a field-day against opposin’ forces, ably assisted by all 
branches of the Service, and they was so afraid the car wouldn’t count ten 
points to them in the fray, that they’d have scalped us, but for the 
intervention of an umpire — also in short under-drawers. A fleshy sight!’ 

Here Mr. Pyecroft shut his eyes and nodded. ‘That umpire,’ he said 
suddenly, ‘was our Mr. Morshed — a gentleman whose acquaintance you 
have already made and profited by, if I mistake not.’ 

‘Their Lawful Occasions,’ Traffics and Discoveries. 

‘Oh, was the Navy in it too?’ I said; for I had read of wild doings 
occasionally among the Boy Scouts on the Portsmouth Road, in which 
Navy, Army, and the world at large seemed to have taken part. 

‘The Navy was in it. I was the only one out of it — for several seconds. 
Our Mr. Morshed failed to recognise me in my fur boa, and my appealin’ 
winks at ‘im behind your goggles didn’t arrive. But when Eddy darling had 
told his story, I saluted, which is difficult in furs, and I stated I was bringin’ 
him dispatches from the North. My Mr. Morshed cohered on the instant. 
I’ve never known his ethergram installations out of order yet. “Go and 
guard your blessed road,” he says to the Fratton Orphan Asylum standing at 
attention all round him, and, when they was removed — ”Pyecroft,” he 
says, still sotte voce, “what in Hong-Kong are you doing with this dun- 
coloured sampan?” 

‘It was your Mr. Leggatt’s paint-protective matting which caught his eye. 
She did resemble a sampan, especially about the stern-works. At these 
remarks I naturally threw myself on ‘is bosom, so far as Service conditions 
permitted, and revealed him all, mentioning that the car was yours. You 


know his way of working his lips like a rabbit? Yes, he was quite pleased. 
“His car!” he kept murmuring, working his lips like a rabbit. “I owe ‘im 
more than a trifle for things he wrote about me. I’1l keep the car.” 

“Your Mr. Leggatt now injected some semi-mutinous remarks to the 
effect that he was your chauffeur in charge of your car, and, as such, 
capable of so acting. Mr. Morshed threw him a glarnce. It sufficed. Didn’t it 
suffice, Mr. Leggatt?’ 

‘I knew if something didn’t happen, something worse would,’ said 
Leggatt. ‘It never fails when you’re aboard.’ 

‘And Jules?’ I demanded. 

‘Jules was, so to speak, panicking in a water-tight flat through his 
unfortunate lack of language. I had to introduce him as part of the entente 
cordiale, and he was put under arrest, too. Then we sat on the grass and 
smoked, while Eddy and Co. violently annoyed the traffic on the 
Portsmouth Road, till the umpires, all in short panties, conferred on the 
valuable lessons of the field-day and added up points, same as at target- 
practice. I didn’t hear their conclusions, but our Mr. Morshed delivered a 
farewell address to Eddy and Co., tellin’ ‘em they ought to have deduced 
from a hundred signs about me, that I was a friendly bringin’ in dispatches 
from the North. We left ‘em tryin’ to find those signs in the Scout book, and 
we reached Mr. Morshed’s hotel at Portsmouth at 6.27 P.M. ong 
automobile. Here endeth the first chapter.’ 

‘Begin the second,’ I said. 

The uncle and Leggatt had finished washing up and were seated, 
smoking, while the damp duster dried at the fire. 

‘About what time was it,’ said Pyecroft to Leggatt, ‘when our Mr. 
Morshed began to talk about uncles?’ 

“When he came back to the bar, after he’d changed into those rat-catcher 
clothes,’ said Leggatt. 

‘That’s right. “Pye,” said he, “have you an uncle?” “I have,” I says. 
“Here’s santy to him,” and I finished my sherry and bitters to you, uncle.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Pyecroft’s uncle sternly. ‘If you hadn’t I’d have belted 
you worth rememberin’, Emmanuel. I had the body all night.’ 

Pyecroft smiled affectionately. ‘So you ‘ad, uncle, an’ beautifully you 
looked after her. But as I was saying, “I have an uncle, too,” says Mr. 
Morshed, dark and lowering. “Yet somehow I can’t love him. I want to 
mortify the beggar. Volunteers to mortify my uncle, one pace to the front.” 

‘I took Jules with me the regulation distance. Jules was getting interested. 
Your Mr. Leggatt preserved a strictly nootral attitude. 


““You’re a pressed man,” says our Mr. Morshed. “I owe your late 
employer much, so to say. The car will manoeuvre all night, as requisite.” 

‘Mr. Leggatt come out noble as your employee, and, by ‘Eaven’s divine 
grace, instead of arguing, he pleaded his new paint and varnish which was 
Mr. Morshed’s one vital spot (he’s lootenant on one of the new catch-’em- 
alive-o’s now). “True,” says he, “paint’s an ‘oly thing. PII give you one 
hour to arrange a modus vivendi. Full bunkers and steam ready by 9 P.M. 
to-night, if you please.” 

‘Even so, Mr. Leggatt was far from content. I ‘ad to arrange the details. 
We run her into the yard here.’ Pyecroft nodded through the window at my 
car’s glossy back-panels. ‘We took off the body with its mats and put it in 
the stable, substitooting (and that yard’s a tight fit for extensive repairs) the 
body of uncle’s blue delivery cart. It overhung a trifle, but after I’d lashed it 
I knew it wouldn’t fetch loose. Thus, in our composite cruiser, we repaired 
once more to the hotel, and was immediately dispatched to the toy-shop in 
the High Street where we took aboard one rocking-horse which was waiting 
for us.’ 

‘Took aboard what?’ I cried. 

‘One fourteen-hand dapple-grey rocking-horse, with pure green rockers 
and detachable tail, pair gashly glass eyes, complete set ‘orrible grinnin’ 
teeth, and two bloody-red nostrils which, protruding from the brown papers, 
produced the tout ensemble of a Ju-ju sacrifice in the Benin campaign. Do I 
make myself comprehensible?’ 

‘Perfectly. Did you say anything?’ I asked. 

‘Only to Jules. To him, I says, wishing to try him. “Allez a votre bateau. 
Je say mon Lootenong. Eel voo donneray porkwor.” To me, says he, “Vous 
ong ate hurroo! Jamay de la vee!” and I saw by his eye he’d taken on for 
the full term of the war. Jules was a blue-eyed, brindle-haired beggar of a 
useful make and inquirin’ habits. Your Mr. Leggatt he only groaned.’ 

Leggatt nodded. ‘It was like nightmares,’ he said. ‘It was like 
nightmares.’ 

‘Once more, then,’ Pyecroft swept on, ‘we returned to the hotel and 
partook of a sumptuous repast, under the able and genial chairmanship of 
our Mr. Morshed, who laid his projecks unreservedly before us. “In the first 
place,” he says, opening out bicycle-maps, “my uncle, who, I regret to say, 
is a brigadier-general, has sold his alleged soul to Dicky Bridoon for a 
feathery hat and a pair o’ gilt spurs. Jules, conspuez l’oncle!” So Jules, 
you’ll be glad to hear — ’ 

‘One minute, Pye,’ I said. ‘Who is Dicky Bridoon?’ 


‘I don’t usually mingle myself up with the bickerings of the Junior 
Service, but it trarnspired that he was Secretary o° State for Civil War, an’ 
he’d been issuing mechanical leather-belly gee-gees which doctors 
recommend for tumour — to the British cavalry in loo of real meat horses, 
to learn to ride on. Don’t you remember there was quite a stir in the papers 
owing to the cavalry not appreciatin’ ‘em? But that’s a minor item. The 
main point was that our uncle, in his capacity of brigadier-general, mark 
you, had wrote to the papers highly approvin’ o’ Dicky Bridoon’s 
mechanical substitutes an ‘ad thus obtained promotion — all same as a 
agnosticle stoker psalm-singin’ ‘imself up the Service under a pious captain. 
At that point of the narrative we caught a phosphorescent glimmer why the 
rocking-horse might have been issued; but none the less the navigation was 
intricate. Omitting the fact it was dark and cloudy, our brigadier-uncle lay 
somewhere in the South Downs with his brigade, which was manoeuvrin’ at 
Whitsum manoeuvres on a large scale — Red Army versus Blue, et cetera; 
an’ all we ‘ad to go by was those flapping bicycle-maps and your Mr. 
Leggatt’s groans.’ 

‘T was thinking what the Downs mean after dark,’ said Leggatt angrily. 

‘They was worth thinkin’ of,’ said Pyecroft. ‘When we had studied the 
map till it fair spun, we decided to sally forth and creep for uncle by hand in 
the dark, dark night, an’ present ‘im with the rocking-horse. So we 
embarked at 8.57 P.M.’ 

‘One minute again, please. How much did Jules understand by that time?’ 
I asked. 

‘Sufficient unto the day — or night, perhaps I should say. He told our Mr. 
Morshed he’d follow him more sang frays, which is French for dead, drunk, 
or damned. Barrin’ ‘is paucity o’ language, there wasn’t a blemish on Jules. 
But what I wished to imply was, when we climbed into the back parts of the 
car, our Lootenant Morshed says to me, “I doubt if I’d flick my cigar-ends 
about too lavish, Mr. Pyecroft. We ought to be sitting on five pounds’ worth 
of selected fireworks, and I think the rockets are your end.” Not being able 
to smoke with my ‘ead over the side I threw it away; and then your Mr. 
Leggatt, ‘aving been as nearly mutinous as it pays to be with my Mr. 
Morshed, arched his back and drove.’ 

“Where did he drive to, please?’ said I. 

‘Primerrily, in search of any or either or both armies; seconderrily, of 
course, in search of our brigadier-uncle. Not finding him on the road, we 
ran about the grass looking for him. This took us to a great many places in a 
short time. Ow ‘eavenly that lilac did smell on top of that first Down — 


stinkin’ its blossomin’ little heart out!’ 

‘I ‘adn’t leesure to notice,’ said Mr. Leggatt. ‘The Downs were full o’ 
chalk-pits, and we’d no lights.’ 

“We ‘ad the bicycle-lamp to look at the map by. Didn’t you notice the old 
lady at the window where we saw the man in the night-gown? I thought 
night-gowns as sleepin’ rig was extinck, so to speak.’ 

‘T tell you I ‘adn’t leesure to notice,’ Leggatt repeated. 

‘That’s odd. Then what might ‘ave made you tell the sentry at the first 
camp we found that you was the Daily Express delivery-waggon?’ 

“You can’t touch pitch without being defiled,’ Leggatt answered. “Oo 
told the officer in the bath we were umpires?’ 

‘Well, he asked us. That was when we found the Territorial battalion 
undressin’ in slow time. It lay on the left flank o’ the Blue Army, and it 
cackled as it lay, too. But it gave us our position as regards the respective 
armies. We wandered a little more, and at 11.7 P.M., not having had a road 
under us for twenty minutes, we scaled the heights of something or other — 
which are about six hundred feet high. Here we ‘alted to tighten the 
lashings of the superstructure, and we smelt leather and horses three 
counties deep all round. We was, as you might say, in the thick of it.’ 

“Ah!” says my Mr. Morshed. “My ‘orizon has indeed broadened. What a 
little thing is an uncle, Mr. Pyecroft, in the presence o’ these glitterin’ 
constellations! Simply ludicrous!” he says, “to waste a rocking-horse on an 
individual. We must socialise it. But we must get their ‘eads up first. Touch 
off one rocket, if you please.” 

‘T touched off a green three-pounder which rose several thousand metres, 
and burst into gorgeous stars. “Reproduce the manoeuvre,” he says, “at the 
other end o’ this ridge — if it don’t end in another cliff.” So we steamed 
down the ridge a mile and a half east, and then I let Jules touch off a pink 
rocket, or he’d ha’ kissed me. That was his only way to express his 
emotions, so to speak. Their heads come up then all around us to the extent 
o’ thousands. We hears bugles like cocks crowing below, and on the top of 
it a most impressive sound which I’d never enjoyed before because ‘itherto 
Pd always been an inteegral part of it, so to say — the noise of ‘ole armies 
gettin’ under arms. They must ‘ave anticipated a night attack, I imagine. 
Most impressive. Then we ‘eard a threshin’-machine. “Tutt! Tutt! This is 
childish!” says Lootenant Morshed. “We can’t wait till they’ve finished 
cutting chaff for their horses. We must make ‘em understand we’re not to be 
trifled with. Expedite ‘em with another rocket, Mr. Pyecroft.” 

“Tts barely possible, sir,” I remarks, “that that’s a searchlight churnin’ 


up,” and by the time we backed into a providential chalk cutting (which was 
where our first tyre went pungo) she broke out to the northward, and began 
searching the ridge. A smart bit o° work.’ 

“Twasn’t a puncture. The inner tube had nipped because we skidded so,’ 
Leggatt interrupted. 

‘While your Mr. Leggatt was effectin’ repairs, another searchlight broke 
out to the southward, and the two of ‘em swept our ridge on both sides. 
Right at the west end of it they showed us the ground rising into a hill, so to 
speak, crowned with what looked like a little fort. Morshed saw it before 
the beams shut off. “That’s the key of the position!” he says. “Occupy it at 
all hazards.” 

“I haven’t half got occupation for the next twenty minutes,” says your 
Mr. Leggatt, rootin’ and blasphemin’ in the dark. Mark, now, ‘ow Morshed 
changed his tactics to suit ‘is environment. “Right!” says he. “I’ll stand by 
the ship. Mr. Pyecroft and Jules, oblige me by doubling along the ridge to 
the east with all the maroons and crackers you can carry without spilling. 
Read the directions careful for the maroons, Mr. Pyecroft, and touch them 
off at half-minute intervals. Jules represents musketry an’ maxim fire under 
your command. Remember, it’s death or Salisbury Gaol! Prob’ly both!” 

‘By these means and some moderately ‘ard runnin’, we distracted ‘em to 
the eastward. Maroons, you may not be aware, are same as bombs, with the 
anarchism left out. In confined spots like chalk-pits, they knock a four- 
point-seven silly. But you should read the directions before’and. In the 
intervals of the slow but well-directed fire of my cow-guns, Jules, who had 
found a sheep-pond in the dark a little lower down, gave what you might 
call a cinematograph reproduction o° sporadic musketry. They was large 
size crackers, and he concluded with the dull, sickenin’ thud o’ blind shells 
burstin’ on soft ground.’ 

‘How did he manage that?’ I said. 

“You throw a lighted squib into water and you’ll see,’ said Pyecroft. 
‘Thus, then, we improvised till supplies was exhausted and the surrounding 
landscapes fair ‘owled and ‘ummed at us. The Jun or Service might ‘ave ‘ad 
their doubts about the rockets but they couldn’t overlook our gunfire. Both 
sides tumbled out full of initiative. I told Jules no two flat-feet ‘ad any right 
to be as happy as us, and we went back along the ridge to the derelict, and 
there was our Mr. Morshed apostrophin’ his ‘andiwork over fifty square 
mile o’ country with “Attend, all ye who list to hear!” out of the Fifth 
Reader. He’d got as far as “And roused the shepherds o’ Stonehenge, the 
rangers 0’ Beaulieu” when we come up, and he drew our attention to its 


truth as well as its beauty. That’s rare in poetry, I’m told. He went right on 
to — ” The red glare on Skiddaw roused those beggars at Carlisle” — which 
he pointed out was poetic license for Leith Hill. This allowed your Mr. 
Leggatt time to finish pumpin’ up his tyres. I ‘eard the sweat ‘op off his 
nose.’ 

“You know what it is, sir,’ said poor Leggatt to me. 

‘It warfted across my mind, as I listened to what was trarnspirin’, that it 
might be easier to make the mess than to wipe it up, but such considerations 
weighed not with our valiant leader. 

“Mr. Pyecroft,” he says, “it can’t have escaped your notice that we ‘ave 
one angry and ‘ighly intelligent army in front of us, an’ another ‘ighly angry 
and equally intelligent army in our rear. What ‘ud you recommend?” 

‘Most men would have besought ‘im to do a lateral glide while there was 
yet time, but all I said was: “The rocking-horse isn’t expended yet, sir.” 

‘He laid his hand on my shoulder. “Pye,” says he, “there’s worse men 
than you in loftier places. They shall ‘ave it. None the less,” he remarks, 
“the ice is undeniably packing.” 

‘I may ‘ave omitted to point out that at this juncture two large armies, 
both deprived of their night’s sleep, was awake, as you might say, and 
hurryin’ into each other’s arms. Here endeth the second chapter.’ 

He filled his pipe slowly. The uncle had fallen asleep. Leggatt lit another 
cigarette. 

‘We then proceeded ong automobile along the ridge in a westerly 
direction towards the miniature fort which had been so kindly revealed by 
the searchlight, but which on inspection (your Mr. Leggatt bumped into an 
outlyin’ reef of it) proved to be a wurzel-clump; c’est-à-dire, a 
parallelogrammatic pile of about three million mangold-wurzels, brought 
up there for the sheep, I suppose. On all sides, excep’ the one we’d come 
by, the ground fell away moderately quick, and down at the bottom there 
was a large camp lit up an’ full of harsh words of command. 

“I said it was the key to the position,’ Lootenant Morshed remarks. 
“Trot out Persimmon!” which we rightly took to read, “Un-wrap the 
rocking-horse.” 

“Houp la!” says Jules in a insubordinate tone, an’ slaps Persimmon on 
the flank. 

“Silence!” says the Lootenant. “This is the Royal Navy, not 
Newmarket”; and we carried Persimmon to the top of the mangel-wurzel 
clump as directed. 

‘Owing to the inequalities of the terrain (I do think your Mr. Leggatt 


might have had a spirit-level in his kit) he wouldn’t rock free on the bed- 
plate, and while adjustin’ him, his detachable tail fetched adrift. Our 
Lootenant was quick to seize the advantage. 

““Remove that transformation,” he says. “Substitute one Roman candle. 
Gas-power is superior to manual propulsion.” 

‘So we substituted. He arranged the piéce de resistarnce in the shape of 
large drums — not saucers, mark you — drums of coloured fire, with 
printed instructions, at proper distances round Persimmon. There was a 
brief interregnum while we dug ourselves in among the wurzels by hand. 
Then he touched off the fires, not omitting the Roman candle, and, you may 
take it from me, all was visible. Persimmon shone out in his naked 
splendour, red to port, green to starboard, and one white light at his bows, 
as per Board o’ Trade regulations. Only he didn’t so much rock, you might 
say, as shrug himself, in a manner of speaking, every time the candle went 
off. One can’t have everything. But the rest surpassed our highest 
expectations. I think Persimmon was noblest on the starboard or green side 
— more like when a man thinks he’s seeing mackerel in hell, don’t you 
know? And yet I’d be the last to deprecate the effect of the port light on his 
teeth, or that blood-shot look in his left eye. He knew there was something 
going on he didn’t approve of. He looked worried.’ 

‘Did you laugh?’ I said. 

Tm not much of a wag myself; nor it wasn’t as if we ‘ad time to allow 
the spectacle to sink in. The coloured fires was supposed to burn ten 
minutes, whereas it was obvious to the meanest capacity that the Junior 
Service would arrive by forced marches in about two and a half. They 
grarsped our topical allusion as soon as it was across the foot-lights, so to 
speak. They were quite chafed at it. Of course, ‘ad we reflected, we might 
have known that exposin’ illuminated rockin’-horses to an army that was 
learnin’ to ride on ‘em partook of the nature of a double entender, as the 
French say — same as waggling the tiller lines at a man who’s had a 
hanging in the family. I knew the cox of the Archimandrite’s galley ‘arf 
killed for a similar plaisan-teree. But we never anticipated lobsters being so 
sensitive. That was why we shifted. We could ‘ardly tear our commandin’ 
officer away. He put his head on one side, and kept cooin’. The only thing 
he ‘ad neglected to provide was a line of retreat; but your Mr. Leggatt — an 
‘eroic soul in the last stage of wet prostration — here took command of the 
van, or, rather, the rear-guard. We walked downhill beside him, holding on 
to the superstructure to prevent her capsizing. These technical details, 
‘owever, are beyond me.’ He waved his pipe towards Leggatt. 


‘I saw there was two deepish ruts leadin’ down ‘ill somewhere,’ said 
Leggatt. ‘That was when the soldiers stopped laughin’, and begun to run 
uphill.’ 

‘Stroll, lovey, stroll!’ Pyecroft corrected. ‘The Dervish rush took place 
later.’ 

‘So I laid her in these ruts. That was where she must ‘ave scraped her 
silencer a bit. Then they turned sharp right — the ruts did — and then she 
stopped bonnet-high in a manure-heap, sir; but PII swear it was all of a one 
in three gradient. I think it was a barnyard. We waited there,’ said Leggatt. 

‘But not for long,’ said Pyecroft. “The lights were towering out of the 
drums on the position we ‘ad so valiantly abandoned; and the Junior 
Service was escaladin’ it en masse. When numerous bodies of ‘ighly trained 
men arrive simultaneous in the same latitude from opposite directions, each 
remarking briskly, “What the ‘ell did you do that for?” detonation, as you 
might say, is practically assured. They didn’t ask for extraneous aids. If 
we’d come out with sworn affidavits of what we’d done they wouldn’t ‘ave 
believed us. They wanted each other’s company exclusive. Such was the 
effect of Persimmon on their clarss feelings. Idol’try, I call it! Events 
transpired with the utmost velocity and rapidly increasing pressures. There 
was a few remarks about Dicky Bridoon and mechanical horses, and then 
some one was smacked — hard by the sound — in the middle of a remark.’ 

‘That was the man who kept calling for the Forty-fifth Dragoons,’ said 
Leggatt. ‘He got as far as Drag ...’ 

“Was it?’ said Pyecroft dreamily. “Well, he couldn’t say they didn’t come. 
They all came, and they all fell to arguin’ whether the Infantry should ‘ave 
Persimmon for a regimental pet or the Cavalry should keep him for stud 
purposes. Hence the issue was soon clouded with mangold-wurzels. Our 
commander said we ‘ad sowed the good seed, and it was bearing abundant 
fruit. (They weigh between four and seven pounds apiece.) Seein’ the 
children ‘ad got over their shyness, and ‘ad really begun to play games, we 
backed out o’ the pit and went down, by steps, to the camp below, no man, 
as you might say, making us afraid. Here we enjoyed a front view of the 
battle, which rolled with renewed impetus, owing to both sides receiving 
strong reinforcements every minute. All arms were freely represented; 
Cavalry, on this occasion only, acting in concert with Artillery. They argued 
the relative merits of horses versus feet, so to say, but they didn’t neglect 
Persimmon. The wounded rolling downhill with the wurzels informed us 
that he had long ago been socialised, and the smallest souvenirs were worth 
a man’s life. Speaking broadly, the Junior Service appeared to be a shade 


out of ‘and, if I may venture so far. They did not pay prompt and 
unhesitating obedience to the “Retires” or the “Cease Fires” or the “For 
‘Eaven’s sake come to bed, ducky” of their officers, who, I regret to say, 
were ‘otly embroiled at the heads of their respective units.’ 

‘How did you find that out?’ I asked. 

‘On account of Lootenant Morshed going to the Mess tent to call on his 
uncle and raise a drink; but all hands had gone to the front. We thought we 
‘eard somebody bathing behind the tent, and we found an oldish gentleman 
tryin’ to drown a boy in knickerbockers in a horse-trough. He kept him 
under with a bicycle, so to speak. He ‘ad nearly accomplished his fell 
design, when we frustrated him. He was in a highly malleable condition and 
full o’ juice de spree. “Arsk not what I am,” he says. “My wife ‘Il tell me 
that quite soon enough. Arsk rather what I’ve been,” he says. “I’ve been 
dinin’ here,” he says. “I commanded ‘em in the Eighties,” he says, “and, 
Gawd forgive me,” he says, sobbin’ ‘eavily, “I’ve spent this holy evening 
telling their Colonel they was a set of educated inefficients. Hark to ‘em!” 
We could, without strainin’ ourselves; but how he picked up the gentle 
murmur of his own corps in that on-the-knee party up the hill I don’t know. 
“They’ve marched and fought thirty mile to-day,” he shouts, “and now 
they’re tearin’ the intestines out of the Cavalry up yonder! They won’t stop 
this side the gates o’ Delhi,” he says. “I commanded their ancestors. There’s 
nothing wrong with the Service,” he says, wringing out his trousers on his 
lap. “‘Eaven pardon me for doubtin’ ‘em! Same old game — same young 
beggars.” 

‘The boy in the knickerbockers, languishing on a chair, puts in a claim 
for one drink. “Let him go dry,” says our friend in shirt-tails. “He’s a 
reporter. He run into me on his filthy bicycle and he asked me if I could 
furnish ‘im with particulars about the mutiny in the Army. You false-’earted 
proletarian publicist,” he says, shakin’ his finger at ‘im — for he was reelly 
annoyed — ”I’Il teach you to defile what you can’t comprebend! When my 
regiment’s in a state o’ mutiny, I’ll do myself the honour of informing you 
personally. You particularly ignorant and very narsty little man,” he says, 
“you’re no better than a dhobi’s donkey! If there wasn’t dirty linen to wash, 
you’d starve,” he says, “and why I haven’t drowned you will be the lastin’ 
regret of my life.” 

‘Well, we sat with ‘em and ‘ad drinks for about half-an-hour in front of 
the Mess tent. He’d ha’ killed the reporter if there hadn’t been witnesses, 
and the reporter might have taken notes of the battle; so we acted as two- 
way buffers, in a sense. I don’t hold with the Press mingling up with 


Service matters. They draw false conclusions. Now, mark you, at a 
moderate estimate, there were seven thousand men in the fighting line, half 
of ‘em hurt in their professional feelings, an’ the other half rubbin’ in the 
liniment, as you might say. All due to Persimmon! If you ‘adn’t seen it you 
wouldn’t ‘ave believed it. And yet, mark you, not one single unit of ‘em 
even resorted to his belt. They confined themselves to natural producks — 
hands and the wurzels. I thought Jules was havin’ fits, till it trarnspired the 
same thought had impressed him in the French language. He called it 
incroyable, I believe. Seven thousand men, with seven thousand rifles, 
belts, and bayonets, in a violently agitated condition, and not a ungenteel 
blow struck from first to last. The old gentleman drew our attention to it as 
well. It was quite noticeable. 

‘Lack of ammunition was the primerry cause of the battle ceasin’. A 
Brigade-Major came in, wipin’ his nose on both cuffs, and sayin’ he ‘ad ‘ad 
snuff. The brigadier-uncle followed. He was, so to speak, sneezin’. We 
thought it best to shift our moorings without attractin’ attention; so we 
shifted. They ‘ad called the cows ‘ome by then. The Junior Service was 
going to bye-bye all round us, as happy as the ship’s monkey when he’s 
been playin’ with the paints, and Lootenant Morshed and Jules kept bowin’ 
to port and starboard of the superstructure, acknowledgin’ the unstinted 
applause which the multitude would ‘ave given ‘em if they’d known the 
facts. On the other ‘and, as your Mr. Leggatt observed, they might ‘ave 
killed us. 

‘That would have been about five bells in the middle watch, say half-past 
two. A well-spent evening. There was but little to be gained by entering 
Portsmouth at that hour, so we turned off on the grass (this was after we had 
found a road under us), and we cast anchors out at the stern and prayed for 
the day. 

‘But your Mr. Leggatt he had to make and mend tyres all our watch 
below. It trarnspired she had been running on the rim o’ two or three 
wheels, which, very properly, he hadn’t reported till the close of the action. 
And that’s the reason of your four new tyres. Mr. Morshed was of opinion 
you’d earned ‘em. Do you dissent?’ 

I stretched out my hand, which Pyecroft crushed to pulp. ‘No, Pye,’ I 
said, deeply moved, ‘I agree entirely. But what happened to Jules?’ 

“We returned him to his own Navy after breakfast. He wouldn’t have kept 
much longer without some one in his own language to tell it to. I don’t 
know any man I ever took more compassion on than Jules. ‘Is sufferings 
swelled him up centimetres, and all he could do on the Hard was to kiss 


Lootenant Morshed and me, and your Mr. Leggatt. He deserved that much. 
A cordial beggar.’ 

Pyecroft looked at the washed cups on the table, and the low sunshine on 
my car’s back in the yard. 

‘Too early to drink to him,’ he said. ‘But I feel it just the same.’ 

The uncle, sunk in his chair, snored a little; the canary answered with a 
shrill lullaby. Pyecroft picked up the duster, threw it over the cage, put his 
finger to his lips, and we tiptoed out into the shop, while Leggatt brought 
the car round. 

‘Pll look out for the news in the papers,’ I said, as I got in. 

‘Oh, we short-circuited that! Nothing trarnspired excep’ a statement to 
the effect that some Territorial battalions had played about with turnips at 
the conclusion of the manoeuvres The taxpayer don’t know all he gets for 
his money. Farewell!’ 

We moved off just in time to be blocked by a regiment coming towards 
the station to entrain for London. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said a sergeant in charge of the baggage, ‘but 
would you mind backin’ a bit till we get the waggons past?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘You don’t happen to have a rocking-horse among 
your kit, do you?’ 

The rattle of our reverse drowned his answer, but I saw his eyes. One of 
them was blackish-green, about four days old. 





THE LEGEND OF MIRTH 

The Four Archangels, so the legends tell, 
Raphael, Gabriel, Michael, Azrael, 

Being first of those to whom the Power was shown, 
Stood first of all the Host before The Throne, 
And when the Charges were allotted burst 
Tumultuous-winged from out the assembly first. 
Zeal was their spur that bade them strictly heed 
Their own high judgment on their lightest deed. 
Zeal was their spur that, when relief was given, 
Urged them unwearied to fresh toil in Heaven; 
For Honour’s sake perfecting every task 
Beyond what e’en Perfection’s self could ask.... 
And Allah, Who created Zeal and Pride, 


Knows how the twain are perilous-near allied. 

It chanced on one of Heaven’s long-lighted days, 
The Four and all the Host having gone their ways 
Each to his Charge, the shining Courts were void 
Save for one Seraph whom no charge employed, 
With folden wings and slumber-threatened brow. 
To whom The Word: ‘Beloved, what dost thou?’ 
‘By the Permission,’ came the answer soft, 
‘Little I do nor do that little oft. 

As is The Will in Heaven so on Earth 

Where by The Will I strive to make men mirth.’ 
He ceased and sped, hearing The Word once more: 
‘Beloved, go thy way and greet the Four.’ 
Systems and Universes overpast, 

The Seraph came upon the Four, at last, 

Guiding and guarding with devoted mind 

The tedious generations of mankind 

Who lent at most unwilling ear and eye 

When they could not escape the ministry... 

Yet, patient, faithful, firm, persistent, just 
Toward all that gross, indifferent, facile dust, 
The Archangels laboured to discharge their trust 
By precept and example, prayer and law, 
Advice, reproof, and rule, but, labouring, saw 
Each in his fellow’s countenance confessed, 

The Doubt that sickens: ‘Have I done my best?’ 
Even as they sighed and turned to toil anew, 

The Seraph hailed them with observance due; 
And after some fit talk of higher things 

Touched tentative on mundane happenings. 

This they permitting, he, emboldened thus, 
Prolused of humankind promiscuous. 

And, since the large contention less avails 

Than instances observed, he told them tales — Tales 
of the shop, the bed, the court, the street, 
Intimate, elemental, indiscreet: 

Occasions where Confusion smiting swift 

Piles jest on jest as snow-slides pile the drift. 
Whence, one by one, beneath derisive skies, 


The victims bare, bewildered heads arise: 

Tales of the passing of the spirit, graced 

With humour blinding as the doom it faced: 
Stark tales of ribaldry that broke aside 

To tears, by laughter swallowed ere they dried: 
Tales to which neither grace nor gain accrue, 

But only (Allah be exalted!) true, 

And only, as the Seraph showed that night, 
Delighting to the limits of delight. 

These he rehearsed with artful pause and halt, 
And such pretence of memory at fault, 

That soon the Four — so well the bait was thrown — 
Came to his aid with memories of their own — 
Matters dismissed long since as small or vain, 
Whereof the high significance had lain 

Hid, till the ungirt glosses made it plain. 

Then as enlightenment came broad and fast, 
Each marvelled at his own oblivious past 

Until — the Gates of Laughter opened wide — 
The Four, with that bland Seraph at their side, 
While they recalled, compared, and amplified, 

In utter mirth forgot both zeal and pride. 

High over Heaven the lamps of midnight burned 
Ere, weak with merriment, the Four returned, 
Not in that order they were wont to keep — 
Pinion to pinion answering, sweep for sweep, 

In awful diapason heard afar, 

But shoutingly adrift ‘twixt star and star. 

Reeling a planet’s orbit left or right 

As laughter took them in the abysmal Night; 

Or, by the point of some remembered jest, 
Winged and brought helpless down through gulfs unguessed, 
Where the blank worlds that gather to the birth 
Leaped in the womb of Darkness at their mirth, 
And e’en Gehenna’s bondsmen understood. 
They were not damned from human brotherhood. 
Not first nor last of Heaven’s high Host, the Four 
That night took place beneath The Throne once more. 
O lovelier than their morning majesty, 


The understanding light behind the eye! 

O more compelling than their old command, 

The new-learned friendly gesture of the hand! 

O sweeter than their zealous fellowship, 

The wise half-smile that passed from lip to lip! 

O well and roundly, when Command was given, 
They told their tale against themselves to Heaven, 
And in the silence, waiting on The Word, 
Received the Peace and Pardon of The Lord! 





‘My Son’s Wife’ 
(1913) 


He had suffered from the disease of the century since his early youth, and 
before he was thirty he was heavily marked with it. He and a few friends 
had rearranged Heaven very comfortably, but the reorganisation of Earth, 
which they called Society, was even greater fun. It demanded Work in the 
shape of many taxi-rides daily; hours of brilliant talk with brilliant talkers; 
some sparkling correspondence; a few silences (but on the understanding 
that their own turn should come soon) while other people expounded 
philosophies; and a fair number of picture-galleries, tea-fights, concerts, 
theatres, music-halls, and cinema shows; the whole trimmed with love- 
making to women whose hair smelt of cigarette-smoke. Such strong days 
sent Frankwell Midmore back to his flat assured that he and his friends had 
helped the World a step nearer the Truth, the Dawn, and the New Order. 

His temperament, he said, led him more towards concrete data than 
abstract ideas. People who investigate detail are apt to be tired at the day’s 
end. The same temperament, or it may have been a woman, made him early 
attach himself to the Immoderate Left of his Cause in the capacity of an 
experimenter in Social Relations. And since the Immoderate Left contains 
plenty of women anxious to help earnest inquirers with large independent 
incomes to arrive at evaluations of essentials, Frankwell Midmore’s lot was 
far from contemptible. 

At that hour Fate chose to play with him. A widowed aunt, widely 
separated by nature, and more widely by marriage, from all that Midmore’s 
mother had ever been or desired to be, died and left him possessions. Mrs. 
Midmore, having that summer embraced a creed which denied the existence 
of death, naturally could not stoop to burial; but Midmore had to leave 
London for the dank country at a season when Social Regeneration works 
best through long, cushioned conferences, two by two, after tea. There he 
faced the bracing ritual of the British funeral, and was wept at across the 
raw grave by an elderly coffin-shaped female with a long nose, who called 
him ‘Master Frankie’; and there he was congratulated behind an echoing 
top-hat by a man he mistook for a mute, who turned out to be his aunt’s 
lawyer. He wrote his mother next day, after a bright account of the funeral: 

‘So far as I can understand, she has left me between four and five 
hundred a year. It all comes from Ther Land, as they call it down here. The 


unspeakable attorney, Sperrit, and a green-eyed daughter, who hums to 
herself as she tramps but is silent on all subjects except “huntin’,” insisted 
on taking me to see it. Ther Land is brown and green in alternate slabs like 
chocolate and pistachio cakes, speckled with occasional peasants who do 
not utter. In case it should not be wet enough there is a wet brook in the 
middle of it. Ther House is by the brook. I shall look into it later. If there 
should be any little memento of Jenny that you care for, let me know. 
Didn’t you tell me that mid-Victorian furniture is coming into the market 
again? Jenny’s old maid — it is called Rhoda Dolbie — tells me that Jenny 
promised it thirty pounds a year. The will does not. Hence, I suppose, the 
tears at the funeral. But that is close on ten per cent of the income. I fancy 
Jenny has destroyed all her private papers and records of her vie intime, if, 
indeed, life be possible in such a place. The Sperrit man told me that if I 
had means of my own I might come and live on Ther Land. I didn’t tell him 
how much I would pay not to! I cannot think it right that any human being 
should exercise mastery over others in the merciless fashion our tom-fool 
social system permits; so, as it is all mine, I intend to sell it whenever the 
unholy Sperrit can find a purchaser.’ 

And he went to Mr. Sperrit with the idea next day, just before returning to 
town. 

‘Quite so,’ said the lawyer. ‘I see your point, of course. But the house 
itself is rather old-fashioned — hardly the type purchasers demand 
nowadays. There’s no park, of course, and the bulk of the land is let to a 
life-tenant, a Mr. Sidney. As long as he pays his rent, he can’t be turned out, 
and even if he didn’t’ — Mr. Sperrit’s face relaxed a shade — ’you might 
have a difficulty.’ 

‘The property brings four hundred a year, I understand,’ said Midmore. 

‘Well, hardly — ha-ardly. Deducting land and income tax, tithes, fire 
insurance, cost of collection and repairs of course, it returned two hundred 
and eighty-four pounds last year. The repairs are rather a large item — 
owing to the brook. I call it Liris — out of Horace, you know.’ 

Midmore looked at his watch impatiently. 

‘I suppose you can find somebody to buy it?’ he repeated. 

‘We will do our best, of course, if those are your instructions. Then, that 
is all except’ — here Midmore half rose, but Mr. Sperrit’s little grey eyes 
held his large brown ones firmly — ’except about Rhoda Dolbie, Mrs. 
Werf’s maid. I may tell you that we did not draw up your aunt’s last will. 
She grew secretive towards the last — elderly people often do — and had it 
done in London. I expect her memory failed her, or she mislaid her notes. 


She used to put them in her spectacle-case.... My motor only takes eight 
minutes to get to the station, Mr. Midmore ... but, as I was saying, whenever 
she made her will with us, Mrs. Werf always left Rhoda thirty pounds per 
annum. Charlie, the wills!’ A clerk with a baldish head and a long nose 
dealt documents on to the table like cards, and breathed heavily behind 
Midmore. ‘It’s in no sense a legal obligation, of course,’ said Mr. Sperrit. 
‘Ah, that one is dated January the 11th, eighteen eighty-nine.’ 

Midmore looked at his watch again and found himself saying with no 
good grace: ‘Well, I suppose she’d better have it — for the present at any 
rate.’ 

He escaped with an uneasy feeling that two hundred and fifty-four 
pounds a year was not exactly four hundred, and that Charlie’s long nose 
annoyed him. Then he returned, first-class, to his own affairs. 

Of the two, perhaps three, experiments in Social Relations which he had 
then in hand, one interested him acutely. It had run for some months and 
promised most variegated and interesting developments, on which he dwelt 
luxuriously all the way to town. When he reached his flat he was not well 
prepared for a twelve-page letter explaining, in the diction of the 
Immoderate Left which rubricates its I’s and illuminates its T’s, that the 
lady had realised greater attractions in another Soul. She re-stated, rather 
than pleaded, the gospel of the Immoderate Left as her justification, and 
ended in an impassioned demand for her right to express herself in and on 
her own life, through which, she pointed out, she could pass but once. She 
added that if, later, she should discover Midmore was ‘essentially 
complementary to her needs,’ she would tell him so. That Midmore had 
himself written much the same sort of epistle — barring the hint of return 
— to a woman of whom his needs for self-expression had caused him to 
weary three years before, did not assist him in the least. He expressed 
himself to the gas-fire in terms essential but not complimentary. Then he 
reflected on the detached criticism of his best friends and her best friends, 
male and female, with whom he and she and others had talked so openly 
while their gay adventure was in flower. He recalled, too — this must have 
been about midnight — her analysis from every angle, remote and most 
intimate, of the mate to whom she had been adjudged under the base 
convention which is styled marriage. Later, at that bad hour when the cattle 
wake for a little, he remembered her in other aspects and went down into 
the hell appointed; desolate, desiring, with no God to call upon. About 
eleven o’clock next morning Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite called upon him ‘for they had made appointment 


together’ to see how he took it; but the janitor told them that Job had gone 
— into the country, he believed. 

Midmore’s relief when he found his story was not written across his 
aching temples for Mr. Sperrit to read — the defeated lover, like the 
successful one, believes all earth privy to his soul — was put down by Mr. 
Sperrit to quite different causes. He led him into a moming-room. The rest 
of the house seemed to be full of people, singing to a loud piano idiotic 
songs about cows, and the hall smelt of damp cloaks. 

‘It’s our evening to take the winter cantata,’ Mr. Sperrit explained. ‘It’s 
“High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.” I hoped you’d come back. There 
are scores of little things to settle. As for the house, of course, it stands 
ready for you at any time. I couldn’t get Rhoda out of it — nor could 
Charlie for that matter. She’s the sister, isn’t she, of the nurse who brought 
you down here when you were four, she says, to recover from measles?’ 

‘Is she? Was I?’ said Midmore through the bad tastes in his mouth. 
‘D’you suppose I could stay there the night?’ 

Thirty joyous young voices shouted appeal to some one to leave their 
‘pipes of parsley ‘ollow — ’ollow — ’ollow!’ Mr. Sperrit had to raise his 
voice above the din. 

‘Well, if I asked you to stay here, I should never hear the last of it from 
Rhoda. She’s a little cracked, of course, but the soul of devotion and 
capable of anything. Ne sit ancillae, you know.’ 

‘Thank you. Then PI go. PU walk.’ He stumbled out dazed and sick into 
the winter twilight, and sought the square house by the brook. 

It was not a dignified entry, because when the door was unchained and 
Rhoda exclaimed, he took two valiant steps into the hall and then fainted — 
as men sometimes will after twenty-two hours of strong emotion and little 
food. 

‘T’m sorry,’ he said when he could speak. He was lying at the foot of the 
stairs, his head on Rhoda’s lap. 

“Your ‘ome is your castle, sir,’ was the reply in his hair. ‘I smelt it wasn’t 
drink. You lay on the sofa till I get your supper.’ 

She settled him in a drawing-room hung with yellow silk, heavy with the 
smell of dead leaves and oil lamp. Something murmured soothingly in the 
background and overcame the noises in his head. He thought he heard 
horses’ feet on wet gravel and a voice singing about ships and flocks and 
grass. It passed close to the shuttered bay-window. 


But each will mourn his own, she saith, 


And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my son’s wife, Elizabeth ... 
Cusha — cusha — cusha — calling. 


The hoofs broke into a canter as Rhoda entered with the tray. ‘And then 
Pll put you to bed,’ she said. ‘Sidney’s coming in the morning.’ Midmore 
asked no questions. He dragged his poor bruised soul to bed and would 
have pitied it all over again, but the food and warm sherry and water 
drugged him to instant sleep. 

Rhoda’s voice wakened him, asking whether he would have ‘“‘ip, foot, or 
sitz, which he understood were the baths of the establishment. ‘Suppose 
you try all three,’ she suggested. “They’re all yours, you know, sir.’ 

He would have renewed his sorrows with the daylight, but her words 
struck him pleasantly. Everything his eyes opened upon was his very own 
to keep for ever. The carved four-post Chippendale bed, obviously worth 
hundreds; the wavy walnut William and Mary chairs — he had seen worse 
ones labelled twenty guineas apiece; the oval medallion mirror; the delicate 
eighteenth-century wire fireguard; the heavy brocaded curtains were his — 
all his. So, too, a great garden full of birds that faced him when he shaved; a 
mulberry tree, a sun-dial, and a dull, steel-coloured brook that murmured 
level with the edge of a lawn a hundred yards away. Peculiarly and 
privately his own was the smell of sausages and coffee that he sniffed at the 
head of the wide square landing, all set round with mysterious doors and 
Bartolozzi prints. He spent two hours after breakfast in exploring his new 
possessions. His heart leaped up at such things as sewing-machines, a 
rubber-tyred bath-chair in a tiled passage, a malachite-headed Malacca 
cane, boxes and boxes of unopened stationery, seal-rings, bunches of keys, 
and at the bottom of a steel-net reticule a little leather purse with seven 
pounds ten shillings in gold and eleven shillings in silver. 

“You used to play with that when my sister brought you down here after 
your measles,’ said Rhoda as he slipped the money into his pocket. ‘Now, 
this was your pore dear auntie’s business-room.’ She opened a low door. 
‘Oh, I forgot about Mr. Sidney! There he is.’ An enormous old man with 
rheumy red eyes that blinked under downy white eyebrows sat in an Empire 
chair, his cap in his hands. Rhoda withdrew sniffing. The man looked 
Midmore over in silence, then jerked a thumb towards the door. ‘I reckon 
she told you who I be,’ he began. ‘I’m the only farmer you’ve got. Nothin’ 
goes off my place ‘thout it walks on its own feet. What about my pig- 
pound?’ 


‘Well, what about it?’ said Midmore. 

‘That’s just what I be come about. The County Councils are getting more 
particular. Did ye know there was swine fever at Pashell’s? There be. It’ll 
‘ave to be in brick.’ 

“Yes,’ said Midmore politely. 

‘Tve bin at your aunt that was, plenty times about it. I don’t say she 
wasn’t a just woman, but she didn’t read the lease same way I did. I be used 
to bein’ put upon, but there’s no doing any longer ‘thout that pig-pound.’ 

‘When would you like it?’ Midmore asked. It seemed the easiest road to 
take. 

‘Any time or other suits me, I reckon. He ain’t thrivin’ where he is, an’ I 
paid eighteen shillin’ for him.’ He crossed his hands on his stick and gave 
no further sign of life. 

‘Ts that all?’ Midmore stammered. 

‘All now — excep” — he glanced fretfully at the table beside him — 
"excep’ my usuals. Where’s that Rhoda?’ 

Midmore rang the bell. Rhoda came in with a bottle and a glass. The old 
man helped himself to four stiff fingers, rose in one piece, and stumped out. 
At the door he cried ferociously: ‘Don’t suppose it’s any odds to you 
whether I’m drowned or not, but them floodgates want a wheel and winch, 
they do. I be too old for liftin’ ‘em with the bar — my time o’ life.’ 

‘Good riddance if ʻe was drowned,’ said Rhoda. ‘But don’t you mind 
him. He’s only amusin’ himself. Your pore dear auntie used to give ‘im ‘is 
usual — ’tisn’t the whisky you drink — an’ send ‘im about ‘is business.’ 

‘I see. Now, is a pig-pound the same thing as a pig-sty?’ 

Rhoda nodded. “E needs one, too, but ‘e ain’t entitled to it. You look at 
‘is lease — third drawer on the left in that Bombay cab’net — an’ next time 
ʻe comes you ask ‘im to read it. That’ ll choke ‘im off, because ‘e can’t!’ 

There was nothing in Midmore’s past to teach him the message and 
significance of a hand-written lease of the late ‘eighties, but Rhoda 
interpreted. 

‘It don’t mean anything reelly,’ was her cheerful conclusion, ‘excep’ you 
mustn’t get rid of him anyhow, an’ ‘e can do what ‘e likes always. Lucky 
for us ‘e do farm; and if it wasn’t for ‘is woman — ’ 

‘Oh, there’s a Mrs. Sidney, is there?’ 

‘Lor, no!’ The Sidneys don’t marry. They keep. That’s his fourth since — 
to my knowledge. He was a takin’ man from the first.’ 

‘Any families?’ 

‘They’d be grown up by now if there was, wouldn’t they? But you can’t 


spend all your days considerin’ ‘is interests. That’s what gave your pore 
aunt ‘er indigestion. ‘Ave you seen the gun-room?’ 

Midmore held strong views on the immorality of taking life for pleasure. 
But there was no denying that the late Colonel Werf’s seventy-guinea 
breechloaders were good at their filthy job. He loaded one, took it out and 
pointed — merely pointed — it at a cock-pheasant which rose out of a 
shrubbery behind the kitchen, and the flaming bird came down in a long 
slant on the lawn, stone dead. Rhoda from the scullery said it was a lovely 
shot, and told him lunch was ready. 

He spent the afternoon gun in one hand, a map in the other, beating the 
bounds of his lands. They lay altogether in a shallow, uninteresting valley, 
flanked with woods and bisected by a brook. Up stream was his own house; 
down stream, less than half a mile, a low red farm-house squatted in an old 
orchard, beside what looked like small lock-gates on the Thames. There 
was no doubt as to ownership. Mr. Sidney saw him while yet far off, and 
bellowed at him about pig-pounds and floodgates. These last were two great 
sliding shutters of weedy oak across the brook, which were prised up inch 
by inch with a crowbar along a notched strip of iron, and when Sidney 
opened them they at once let out half the water. Midmore watched it shrink 
between its aldered banks like some conjuring trick. This, too, was his very 
own. 

‘I see,’ he said. ‘How interesting! Now, what’s that bell for?’ he went on, 
pointing to an old ship’s bell in a rude belfry at the end of an outhouse. 
‘Was that a chapel once?’ The red-eyed giant seemed to have difficulty in 
expressing himself for the moment and blinked savagely. 

“Yes,” he said at last. ‘My chapel. When you ‘ear that bell ring you’ ll ‘ear 
something. Nobody but me ‘ud put up with it — but I reckon it don’t make 
any odds to you.’ He slammed the gates down again, and the brook rose 
behind them with a suck and a grunt. 

Midmore moved off, conscious that he might be safer with Rhoda to hold 
his conversational hand. As he passed the front of the farm-house a smooth 
fat woman, with neatly parted grey hair under a widow’s cap, curtsied to 
him deferentially through the window. By every teaching of the Immoderate 
Left she had a perfect right to express herself in any way she pleased, but 
the curtsey revolted him. And on his way home he was hailed from behind 
a hedge by a manifest idiot with no roof to his mouth, who hallooed and 
danced round him. 

“What did that beast want?’ he demanded of Rhoda at tea. 

‘Jimmy? He only wanted to know if you ‘ad any telegrams to send. ‘E’ll 


go anywhere so long as ‘tisn’t across running water. That gives ‘im ‘is 
seizures. Even talkin’ about it for fun like makes ‘im shake.’ 

‘But why isn’t he where he can be properly looked after?’ 

‘What ‘arm’s ‘e doing? E’s a love-child, but ‘is family can pay for ‘im. If 
ʻe was locked up ‘e’d die all off at once, like a wild rabbit. Won’t you, 
please, look at the drive, sir?’ 

Midmore looked in the fading light. The neat gravel was pitted with large 
roundish holes, and there was a punch or two of the same sort on the lawn. 

‘That’s the ‘unt comin’ ‘ome,’ Rhoda explained. ‘Your pore dear auntie 
always let ‘em use our drive for a short cut after the Colonel died. The 
Colonel wouldn’t so much because he preserved; but your auntie was 
always an ‘orsewoman till ‘er sciatica.’ 

‘Isn’t there some one who can rake it over or — or something?’ said 
Midmore vaguely. 

‘Oh yes. You’ll never see it in the morning, but — you was out when 
they came ‘ome an’ Mister Fisher — he’s the Master — told me to tell you 
with ‘is compliments that if you wasn’t preservin’ and cared to ‘old to the 
old understanding’, is gravel-pit is at your service same as before. ‘E 
thought, perhaps, you mightn’t know, and it ‘ad slipped my mind to tell 
you. It’s good gravel, Mister Fisher’s, and it binds beautiful on the drive. 
We ‘ave to draw it, o’ course, from the pit, but — ’ 

Midmore looked at her helplessly. 

‘Rhoda,’ said he, ‘what am I supposed to do?’ 

‘Oh, let ‘em come through,’ she replied. ‘You never know. You may want 
to ‘unt yourself some day.’ 

That evening it rained and his misery returned on him, the worse for 
having been diverted. At last he was driven to paw over a few score books 
in a panelled room called the library, and realised with horror what the late 
Colonel Werf’s mind must have been in its prime. The volumes smelt of a 
dead world as strongly as they did of mildew. He opened and thrust them 
back, one after another, till crude coloured illustrations of men on horses 
held his eye. He began at random and read a little, moved into the drawing- 
room with the volume, and settled down by the fire still reading. It was a 
foul world into which he peeped for the first time — a heavy-eating, hard- 
drinking hell of horse-copers, swindlers, matchmaking mothers, 
economically dependent virgins selling themselves blushingly for cash and 
lands: Jews, tradesmen, and an ill-considered spawn of Dickens-and- 
horsedung characters (I give Midmore’s own criticism), but he read on, 
fascinated, and behold, from the pages leaped, as it were, the brother to the 


red-eyed man of the brook, bellowing at a landlord (here Midmore realised 
that he was that very animal) for new barns; and another man who, like 
himself again, objected to hoof-marks on gravel. Outrageous as thought and 
conception were, the stuff seemed to have the rudiments of observation. He 
dug out other volumes by the same author, till Rhoda came in with a silver 
candlestick. 

‘Rhoda,’ said he, ‘did you ever hear about a character called James Pigg 
— and Batsey?’ 

‘Why, 0’ course,’ said she. ‘The Colonel used to come into the kitchen in 
‘is dressin’-gown an’ read us all those Jorrockses.’ 

‘Oh, Lord!’ said Midmore, and went to bed with a book called Handley 
Cross under his arm, and a lonelier Columbus into a stranger world the wet- 
ringed moon never looked upon. 





Here we omit much. But Midmore never denied that for the epicure in 
sensation the urgent needs of an ancient house, as interpreted by Rhoda 
pointing to daylight through attic-tiles held in place by moss, gives an edge 
to the pleasure of Social Research elsewhere. Equally he found that the 
reaction following prolonged research loses much of its grey terror if one 
knows one can at will bathe the soul in the society of plumbers (all the 
water-pipes had chronic appendicitis), village idiots (Jimmy had taken 
Midmore under his weak wing and camped daily at the drive-gates), and a 
giant with red eyelids whose every action is an unpredictable outrage. 

Towards spring Midmore filled his house with a few friends of the 
Immoderate Left. It happened to be the day when, all things and Rhoda 
working together, a cartload of bricks, another of sand, and some bags of 
lime had been despatched to build Sidney his almost daily-demanded pig- 
pound. Midmore took his friends across the flat fields with some idea of 
showing them Sidney as a type of ‘the peasantry.’ They hit the minute when 
Sidney, hoarse with rage, was ordering bricklayer, mate, carts and all off his 
premises. The visitors disposed themselves to listen. 

“You never give me no notice about changin’ the pig,’ Sidney shouted. 
The pig — at least eighteen inches long — reared on end in the old sty and 
smiled at the company. 

‘But, my good man — °’ Midmore opened. 

‘T ain’t! For aught you know I be a dam’ sight worse than you be. You 
can’t come and be’ave arbit’ry with me. You are be’avin’ arbit’ry! All you 
men go clean away an’ don’t set foot on my land till I bid ye.’ 

‘But you asked’ — Midmore felt his voice jump up — ’to have the pig- 


pound built.’ 

“Spose I did. That’s no reason you shouldn’t send me notice to change 
the pig. ‘Comin’ down on me like this ‘thout warnin’! That pig’s got to be 
got into the cowshed an’ all.’ 

‘Then open the door and let him run in,’ said Midmore. 

‘Don’t you be’ave arbit’ry with me! Take all your dam’ men ‘ome off my 
land. I won’t be treated arbit’ ry.’ 

The carts moved off without a word, and Sidney went into the house and 
slammed the door. 

‘Now, I hold that is enormously significant,’ said a visitor. ‘Here you 
have the logical outcome of centuries of feudal oppression — the frenzy of 
fear.’ The company looked at Midmore with grave pain. 

‘But he did worry my life out about his pig-sty,’ was all Midmore found 
to say. 

Others took up the parable and proved to him if he only held true to the 
gospels of the Immoderate Left the earth would soon be covered with ‘jolly 
little’ pig-sties, built in the intervals of morris-dancing by ‘the peasant’ 
himself. 

Midmore felt grateful when the door opened again and Mr. Sidney 
invited them all to retire to the road which, he pointed out, was public. As 
they turned the comer of the house, a smooth-faced woman in a widow’s 
cap curtsied to each of them through the window. 

Instantly they drew pictures of that woman’s lot, deprived of all vehicle 
for self-expression — ’the set grey life and apathetic end,’ one quoted — 
and they discussed the tremendous significance of village theatricals. Even 
a month ago Midmore would have told them all that he knew and Rhoda 
had dropped about Sidney’s forms of self-expression. Now, for some 
Strange reason, he was content to let the talk run on from village to 
metropolitan and world drama. 

Rhoda advised him after the visitors left that ‘if he wanted to do that 
again’ he had better go up to town. 

‘But we only sat on cushions on the floor,’ said her master. 

‘They’re too old for romps,’ she retorted, ‘an’ it’s only the beginning of 
things. I’ve seen what I’ve seen. Besides, they talked and laughed in the 
passage going to their baths — such as took ‘em.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Rhoda,’ said Midmore. No man — unless he has loved 
her — will casually dismiss a woman on whose lap he has laid his head. 

‘Very good,’ she snorted, ‘but that cuts both ways. An’ now, you go down 
to Sidney’s this evenin’ and put him where he ought to be. He was in his 


right about you givin’ ‘im notice about changin’ the pig, but he ‘adn’t any 
right to turn it up before your company. No manners, no pig-pound. He’ll 
understand.’ 

Midmore did his best to make him. He found himself reviling the old 
man in speech and with a joy quite new in all his experience. He wound up 
— it was a plagiarism from a plumber — by telling Mr. Sidney that he 
looked like a turkey-cock, had the morals of a parish bull, and need never 
hope for a new pig-pound as long as he or Midmore lived. 

‘Very good,’ said the giant. ‘I reckon you thought you ‘ad something 
against me, and now you’ve come down an’ told it me like man to man. 
Quite right. I don’t bear malice. Now, you send along those bricks an’ sand, 
an’ Pll make a do to build the pig-pound myself. If you look at my lease 
you’ll find out you’re bound to provide me materials for the repairs. Only 
— only I thought there’d be no ‘arm in my askin’ you to do it throughout 
like.’ 

Midmore fairly gasped. ‘Then, why the devil did you turn my carts back 
when — when I sent them up here to do it throughout for you?’ 

Mr. Sidney sat down on the floodgates, his eyebrows knitted in thought. 

‘PII tell you,’ he said slowly. “Twas too dam’ like cheatin’ a suckin’ 
baby. My woman, she said so too.’ 

For a few seconds the teachings of the Immoderate Left, whose humour 
is all their own, wrestled with those of Mother Earth, who has her own 
humours. Then Midmore laughed till he could scarcely stand. In due time 
Mr. Sidney laughed too — crowing and wheezing crescendo till it broke 
from him in roars. They shook hands, and Midmore went home grateful that 
he had held his tongue among his companions. 

When he reached his house he met three or four men and women on 
horse-back, very muddy indeed, coming down the drive. Feeling hungry 
himself, he asked them if they were hungry. They said they were, and he 
bade them enter. Jimmy took their horses, who seemed to know him. Rhoda 
took their battered hats, led the women upstairs for hairpins, and presently 
fed them all with tea-cakes, poached eggs, anchovy toast, and drinks from a 
coromandel-wood liqueur case which Midmore had never known that he 
possessed. 

‘And I will say,’ said Miss Connie Sperrit, her spurred foot on the fender 
and a smoking muffin in her whip hand, ‘Rhoda does one top-hole. She 
always did since I was eight.’ 

‘Seven, Miss, was when you began to ‘unt,’ said Rhoda, setting down 
more buttered toast. 


‘And so,’ the M.F.H. was saying to Midmore, ‘when he got to your brute 
Sidney’s land, we had to whip ‘em off. It’s a regular Alsatia for ‘em. They 
know it. Why’ — he dropped his voice — ’I don’t want to say anything 
against Sidney as your tenant, of course, but I do believe the old scoundrel’s 
perfectly capable of putting down poison.’ 

‘Sidney’s capable of anything,’ said Midmore with immense feeling; but 
once again he held his tongue. They were a queer community; yet when 
they had stamped and jingled out to their horses again, the house felt hugely 
big and disconcerting. 

This may be reckoned the conscious beginning of his double life. It ran in 
odd channels that summer — a riding school, for instance, near Hayes 
Common and a shooting ground near Wormwood Scrubs. A man who has 
been saddle-galled or shoulder-bruised for half the day is not at his London 
best of evenings; and when the bills for his amusements come in he curtails 
his expenses in other directions. So a cloud settled on Midmore’s name. His 
London world talked of a hardening of heart and a tightening of purse- 
strings which signified disloyalty to the Cause. One man, a confidant of the 
old expressive days, attacked him robustiously and demanded account of 
his soul’s progress. It was not furnished, for Midmore was calculating how 
much it would cost to repave stables so dilapidated that even the village 
idiot apologised for putting visitors’ horses into them. The man went away, 
and served up what he had heard of the pig-pound episode as a little 
newspaper sketch, calculated to annoy. Midmore read it with an eye as 
practical as a woman’s, and since most of his experiences had been among 
women, at once sought out a woman to whom he might tell his sorrow at 
the disloyalty of his own familiar friend. She was so sympathetic that he 
went on to confide how his bruised heart — she knew all about it — had 
found so-lace, with a long O, in another quarter which he indicated rather 
carefully in case it might be betrayed to other loyal friends. As his hints 
pointed directly towards facile Hampstead, and as his urgent business was 
the purchase of a horse from a dealer, Beckenham way, he felt he had done 
good work. Later, when his friend, the scribe, talked to him alluringly of 
‘secret gardens’ and those so-laces to which every man who follows the 
Wider Morality is entitled, Midmore lent him a five-pound note which he 
had got back on the price of a ninety-guinea bay gelding. So true it is, as he 
read in one of the late Colonel Werf’s books, that ‘the young man of the 
present day would sooner lie under an imputation against his morals than 
against his knowledge of horse-flesh.’ 

Midmore desired more than he desired anything else at that moment to 


ride and, above all, to jump on a ninety-guinea bay gelding with black 
points and a slovenly habit of hitting his fences. He did not wish many 
people except Mr. Sidney, who very kindly lent his soft meadow behind the 
floodgates, to be privy to the matter, which he rightly foresaw would take 
him to the autumn. So he told such friends as hinted at country week-end 
visits that he had practically let his newly inherited house. The rent, he said, 
was an object to him, for he had lately lost large sums through ill- 
considered benevolences. He would name no names, but they could guess. 
And they guessed loyally all round the circle of his acquaintance as they 
spread the news that explained so much. 

There remained only one couple of his once intimate associates to pacify. 
They were deeply sympathetic and utterly loyal, of course, but as curious as 
any of the apes whose diet they had adopted. Midmore met them in a 
suburban train, coming up to town, not twenty minutes after he had come 
off two hours’ advanced tuition (one guinea an hour) over hurdles in a hall. 
He had, of course, changed his kit, but his too heavy bridle-hand shook a 
little among the newspapers. On the inspiration of the moment, which is 
your natural liar’s best hold, he told them that he was condemned to a rest- 
cure. He would lie in semi-darkness drinking milk, for weeks and weeks, 
cut off even from letters. He was astonished and delighted at the ease with 
which the usual lie confounds the unusual intellect. They swallowed it as 
swiftly as they recommended him to live on nuts and fruit; but he saw in the 
woman’s eyes the exact reason she would set forth for his retirement. After 
all, she had as much right to express herself as he purposed to take for 
himself; and Midmore believed strongly in the fullest equality of the sexes. 

That retirement made one small ripple in the strenuous world. The lady 
who had written the twelve-page letter ten months before sent him another 
of eight pages, analysing all the motives that were leading her back to him 
— should she come? — now that he was ill and alone. Much might yet be 
retrieved, she said, out of the waste of jarring lives and piteous 
misunderstandings. It needed only a hand. 

But Midmore needed two, next morning very early, for a devil’s 
diversion, among wet coppices, called ‘cubbing.’ 

“You haven’t a bad seat,’ said Miss Sperrit through the morning-mists. 
‘But you’re worrying him.’ 

‘He pulls so,’ Midmore grunted. 

‘Let him alone, then. Look out for the branches,’ she shouted, as they 
whirled up a splashy ride. Cubs were plentiful. Most of the hounds attached 
themselves to a straight-necked youngster of education who scuttled out of 


the woods into the open fields below. 

‘Hold on!’ some one shouted. “Turn ‘em, Midmore. That’s your brute 
Sidney’s land. It’s all wire.’ 

‘Oh, Connie, stop!’ Mrs. Sperrit shrieked as her daughter charged at a 
boundary-hedge. 

‘Wire be damned! I had it all out a fortnight ago. Come on!’ This was 
Midmore, buffeting into it a little lower down. 

‘Iknew that!’ Connie cried over her shoulder, and she flitted across the 
open pasture, humming to herself. 

‘Oh, of course! If some people have private information, they can afford 
to thrust.” This was a snuff-coloured habit into which Miss Sperrit had 
cannoned down the ride. 

‘What! ‘Midmore got Sidney to heel? You never did that, Sperrit.’ This 
was Mr. Fisher, M.F.H., enlarging the breach Midmore had made. 

‘No, confound him!’ said the father testily. “Go on, sir! Injecto ter pulvere 
— you’ve kicked half the ditch into my eye already.’ 

They killed that cub a little short of the haven his mother had told him to 
make for — a two-acre Alsatia of a gorse-patch to which the M.F.H. had 
been denied access for the last fifteen seasons. He expressed his gratitude 
before all the field and Mr. Sidney, at Mr. Sidney’s farm-house door. 

‘And if there should be any poultry claims — ’ he went on. 

‘There won’t be,’ said Midmore. ‘It’s too like cheating a sucking child, 
isn’t it, Mr. Sidney?’ 

‘You’ve got me!’ was all the reply. ‘I be used to bein’ put upon, but 
you’ve got me, Mus’ Midmore.’ 

Midmore pointed to a new brick pig-pound built in strict disregard of the 
terms of the life-tenant’s lease. The gesture told the tale to the few who did 
not know, and they shouted. 

Such pagan delights as these were followed by pagan sloth of evenings 
when men and women elsewhere are at their brightest. But Midmore 
preferred to lie out on a yellow silk couch, reading works of a debasing 
vulgarity; or, by invitation, to dine with the Sperrits and savages of their 
kidney. These did not expect flights of fancy or phrasing. They lied, except 
about horses, grudgingly and of necessity, not for art’s sake; and, men and 
women alike, they expressed themselves along their chosen lines with the 
serene indifference of the larger animals. Then Midmore would go home 
and identify them, one by one, out of the natural-history books by Mr. 
Surtees, on the table beside the sofa. At first they looked upon him coolly, 
but when the tale of the removed wire and the recaptured gorse had gone 


the rounds, they accepted him for a person willing to play their games. 
True, a faction suspended judgment for a while, because they shot, and 
hoped that Midmore would serve the glorious mammon of pheasant-raising 
rather than the unkempt god of fox-hunting. But after he had shown his 
choice, they did not ask by what intellectual process he had arrived at it. He 
hunted three, sometimes four, times a week, which necessitated not only 
one bay gelding (£94: 10s.), but a mannerly white-stockinged chestnut 
(£114), and a black mare, rather long in the back but with a mouth of silk 
(£150), who so evidently preferred to carry a lady that it would have been 
cruel to have baulked her. Besides, with that handling she could be sold at a 
profit. And besides, the hunt was a quiet, intimate, kindly little hunt, not 
anxious for strangers, of good report in the Field, the servant of one M.F.H., 
given to hospitality, riding well its own horses, and, with the exception of 
Midmore, not novices. But as Miss Sperrit observed, after the M.F.H. had 
said some things to him at a gate: ‘It is a pity you don’t know as much as 
your horse, but you will in time. It takes years and yee-ars. I’ve been at it 
for fifteen and I’m only just learning. But you’ve made a decent kick-off.’ 

So he kicked off in wind and wet and mud, wondering quite sincerely 
why the bubbling ditches and sucking pastures held him from day to day, or 
what so-lace he could find on off days in chasing grooms and brick-layers 
round outhouses. 

To make sure he up-rooted himself one week-end of heavy mid-winter 
rain, and re-entered his lost world in the character of Galahad fresh from a 
rest-cure. They all agreed, with an eye over his shoulder for the next comer, 
that he was a different man; but when they asked him for the symptoms of 
nervous strain, and led him all through their own, he realised he had lost 
much of his old skill in lying. His three months’ absence, too, had put him 
hopelessly behind the London field. The movements, the allusions, the 
slang of the game had changed. The couples had rearranged themselves or 
were re-crystallizing in fresh triangles, whereby he put his foot in it badly. 
Only one great soul (he who had written the account of the pig-pound 
episode) stood untouched by the vast flux of time, and Midmore lent him 
another fiver for his integrity. A woman took him, in the wet forenoon, to a 
pronouncement on the Oneness of Impulse in Humanity, which struck him 
as a polysyllabic résumé of Mr. Sidney’s domestic arrangements, plus a 
clarion call to ‘shock civilisation into common-sense.’ 

‘And you’ll come to tea with me to-morrow?’ she asked, after lunch, 
nibbling cashew nuts from a saucer. Midmore replied that there were great 
arrears of work to overtake when a man had been put away for so long. 


‘But you’ve come back like a giant refreshed.... I hope that Daphne’ — 
this was the lady of the twelve and the eight-page letter — ’will be with us 
too. She has misunderstood herself, like so many of us,’ the woman 
murmured, ‘but I think eventually ...’ she flung out her thin little hands. 
‘However, these are things that each lonely soul must adjust for itself.’ 

‘Indeed, yes,’ said Midmore with a deep sigh. The old tricks were 
sprouting in the old atmosphere like mushrooms in a dung-pit. He passed 
into an abrupt reverie, shook his head, as though stung by tumultuous 
memories, and departed without any ceremony of farewell to — catch a 
mid-afternoon express where a man meets associates who talk horse, and 
weather as it affects the horse, all the way down. What worried him most 
was that he had missed a day with the hounds. 

He met Rhoda’s keen old eyes without flinching; and the drawing-room 
looked very comfortable that wet evening at tea. After all, his visit to town 
had not been wholly a failure. He had burned quite a bushel of letters at his 
flat. A flat — here he reached mechanically towards the worn volumes near 
the sofa — a flat was a consuming animal. As for Daphne ... he opened at 
random on the words: ‘His lordship then did as desired and disclosed a 
tableau of considerable strength and variety.’ Midmore reflected: ‘And I 
used to think.... But she wasn’t.... We were all babblers and skirters 
together... I didn’t babble much — thank goodness — but I skirted.’ He 
turned the pages backward for more Sortes Surteesianae, and read: ‘When 
at length they rose to go to bed it struck each man as he followed his 
neighbour upstairs, that the man before him walked very crookedly.’ He 
laughed aloud at the fire. 

‘What about to-morrow?’ Rhoda asked, entering with garments over her 
shoulder. ‘It’s never stopped raining since you left. You’ll be plastered out 
of sight an’ all in five minutes. You’d better wear your next best, ‘adn’t 
you? I’m afraid they’ve shrank. ‘Adn’t you best try ‘em on?’ 

‘Here?’ said Midmore. 

“Suit yourself. I bathed you when you wasn’t larger than a leg o’ lamb,’ 
said the ex-ladies’-maid. 

‘Rhoda, one of these days I shall get a valet, and a married butler.’ 

‘There’s many a true word spoke in jest. But nobody’s huntin’ to- 
morrow.’ 

“Why? Have they cancelled the meet?’ 

‘They say it only means slipping and over-reaching in the mud, and they 
all ‘ad enough of that to-day. Charlie told me so just now.’ 

‘Oh!’ It seemed that the word of Mr. Sperrit’s confidential clerk had 


weight. 

‘Charlie came down to help Mr. Sidney lift the gates,’ Rhoda continued. 

‘The floodgates? They are perfectly easy to handle now. I’ve put in a 
wheel and a winch.’ 

“When the brook’s really up they must be took clean out on account of 
the rubbish blockin’ ‘em. That’s why Charlie came down.’ 

Midmore grunted impatiently. ‘Everybody has talked to me about that 
brook ever since I came here. It’s never done anything yet.’ 

‘This ‘as been a dry summer. If you care to look now, sir, I'll get you a 
lantern.’ 

She paddled out with him into a large wet night. Half-way down the lawn 
her light was reflected on shallow brown water, pricked through with grass 
blades at the edges. Beyond that light, the brook was strangling and kicking 
among hedges and tree-trunks. 

‘What on earth will happen to the big rose-bed?’ was Midmore’s first 
word. 

‘It generally ‘as to be restocked after a flood. Ah!’ she raised her lantern. 
‘There’s two garden-seats knockin’ against the sun-dial. Now, that won’t do 
the roses any good.’ 

‘This is too absurd. There ought to be some decently thought-out system 
— for — for dealing with this sort of thing.’ He peered into the rushing 
gloom. There seemed to be no end to the moisture and the racket. In town 
he had noticed nothing. 

‘Tt can’t be ‘elped,’ said Rhoda. ‘It’s just what it does do once in just so 
often. We’d better go back.’ 

All earth under foot was sliding in a thousand liquid noises towards the 
hoarse brook. Somebody wailed from the house: “Fraid o’ the water! Come 
‘ere! ‘Fraid o’ the water!’ 

‘That’s Jimmy. Wet always takes ‘im that way,’ she explained. The idiot 
charged into them, shaking with terror. 

‘Brave Jimmy! How brave of Jimmy! Come into the hall. What Jimmy 
got now?’ she crooned. It was a sodden note which ran: ‘Dear Rhoda — Mr. 
Lotten, with whom I rode home this afternoon, told me that if this wet 
keeps up, he’s afraid the fish-pond he built last year, where Coxen’s old 
mill-dam was, will go, as the dam did once before, he says. If it does it’s 
bound to come down the brook. It may be all right, but perhaps you had 
better look out. C.S.’ 

‘If Coxen’s dam goes, that means.... I’ll ‘ave the drawing-room carpet up 
at once to be on the safe side. The claw-’ammer is in the libery.’ 


‘Wait a minute. Sidney’s gates are out, you said?’ 

‘Both. He’ll need it if Coxen’s pond goes.... I’ve seen it once.’ 

‘Pll just slip down and have a look at Sidney. Light the lantern again, 
please, Rhoda.’ 

“You won’t get him to stir. He’s been there since he was born. But she 
don’t know anything. I’ll fetch your waterproof and some top-boots.’ 

“Fraid o’ the water! ‘Fraid o’ the water!’ Jimmy sobbed, pressed against 
a comer of the hall, his hands to his eyes. 

‘All right, Jimmy. Jimmy can help play with the carpet,’ Rhoda 
answered, as Midmore went forth into the darkness and the roarings all 
round. He had never seen such an utterly unregulated state of affairs. There 
was another lantern reflected on the streaming drive. 

‘Hi! Rhoda! Did you get my note? I came down to make sure. I thought, 
afterwards, Jimmy might funk the water!’ 

‘It’s me — Miss Sperrit,’ Midmore cried. “Yes, we got it, thanks.’ 

“You’re back, then. Oh, good!... Is it bad down with you?’ 

‘T’m going to Sidney’s to have a look.’ 

“You won’t get him out. ‘Lucky I met Bob Lotten. I told him he hadn’t 
any business impounding water for his idiotic trout without rebuilding the 
dam.’ 

‘How far up is it? I’ve only been there once.’ 

‘Not more than four miles as the water will come. He says he’s opened 
all the sluices.’ 

She had turned and fallen into step beside him, her hooded head bowed 
against the thinning rain. As usual she was humming to herself. 

‘Why on earth did you come out in this weather?’ Midmore asked. 

‘It was worse when you were in town. The rain’s taking off now. If it 
wasn’t for that pond, I wouldn’t worry so much. There’s Sidney’s bell. 
Come on!’ She broke into a run. A cracked bell was jangling feebly down 
the valley. 

‘Keep on the road!’ Midmore shouted. The ditches were snorting bank- 
full on either side, and towards the brook-side the fields were afloat and 
beginning to move in the darkness. 

‘Catch me going off it! There’s his light burning all right.’ She halted 
undistressed at a little rise. ‘But the flood’s in the orchard. Look!’ She 
swung her lantern to show a front rank of old apple-trees reflected in still, 
out-lying waters beyond the half-drowned hedge. They could hear above 
the thud-thud of the gorged floodgates, shrieks in two keys as monotonous 
as a steam-organ. 


‘The high one’s the pig.’ Miss Sperrit laughed. 

‘All right! P’ll get her out. You stay where you are, and Pll see you home 
afterwards.’ 

‘But the water’s only just over the road,’ she objected. 

‘Never mind. Don’t you move. Promise?’ 

‘All right. You take my stick, then, and feel for holes in case anything’s 
washed out anywhere. This is a lark!’ 

Midmore took it, and stepped into the water that moved sluggishly as yet 
across the farm road which ran to Sidney’s front door from the raised and 
metalled public road. It was half way up to his knees when he knocked. As 
he looked back Miss Sperrit’s lantern seemed to float in mid-ocean. 

“You can’t come in or the water’ll come with you. I’ve bunged up all the 
cracks,’ Mr. Sidney shouted from within. ‘Who be ye?’ 

‘Take me out! Take me out!’ the woman shrieked, and the pig from his 
sty behind the house urgently seconded the motion. 

‘Tm Midmore! Coxen’s old mill-dam is likely to go, they say. Come 
out!’ 

‘I told ‘em it would when they made a fish-pond of it. “Twasn’t ever 
puddled proper. But it’s a middlin’ wide valley. She’s got room to spread... 
Keep still, or Pl take and duck you in the cellar!... You go ‘ome, Mus’ 
Midmore, an’ take the law o’ Mus’ Lotten soon’s you’ve changed your 
socks.’ 

‘Confound you, aren’t you coming out?’ 

‘To catch my death o’ cold? I’m all right where I be. I’ve seen it before. 
But you can take her. She’s no sort o’ use or sense.... Climb out through the 
window. Didn’t I tell you I’d plugged the door-cracks, you fool’s daughter?’ 
The parlour window opened, and the woman flung herself into Midmore’s 
arms, nearly knocking him down. Mr. Sidney leaned out of the window, 
pipe in mouth. 

“Take her ‘ome,’ he said, and added oracularly: 


“Two women in one house, 
Two cats an’ one mouse, 
Two dogs an’ one bone — 
Which I will leave alone. 


I’ve seen it before.’ Then he shut and fastened the window. 
‘A trap! A trap! You had ought to have brought a trap for me. PI be 
drowned in this wet,’ the woman cried. 


‘Hold up! You can’t be any wetter than you are. Come along!’ Midmore 
did not at all like the feel of the water over his boot-tops. 

‘Hooray! Come along!’ Miss Sperrit’s lantern, not fifty yards away, 
waved cheerily. 

The woman threshed towards it like a panic-stricken goose, fell on her 
knees, was jerked up again by Midmore, and pushed on till she collapsed at 
Miss Sperrit’s feet. 

‘But you won’t get bronchitis if you go straight to Mr. Midmore’s house,’ 
said the unsympathetic maiden. 

‘O Gawd! O Gawd! I wish our ‘eavenly Father ‘ud forgive me my sins 
an’ call me ‘ome,’ the woman sobbed. ‘But I won’t go to ‘is ‘ouse! I won’t.’ 

‘All right, then. Stay here. Now, if we run,’ Miss Sperrit whispered to 
Midmore, ‘she’ll follow us. Not too fast!’ 

They set off at a considerable trot, and the woman lumbered behind 
them, bellowing, till they met a third lantern — Rhoda holding Jimmy’s 
hand. She had got the carpet up, she said, and was escorting Jimmy past the 
water that he dreaded. 

‘That’s all right,’ Miss Sperrit pronounced. “Take Mrs. Sidney back with 
you, Rhoda, and put her to bed. Pll take Jimmy with me. You aren’t afraid 
of the water now, are you, Jimmy?’ 

‘Not afraid of anything now.’ Jimmy reached for her hand. ‘But get away 
from the water quick.’ 

‘!’m coming with you,’ Midmore interrupted. 

“You most certainly are not. You’re drenched. She threw you twice. Go 
home and change. You may have to be out again all night. It’s only half-past 
seven now. I’m perfectly safe.’ She flung herself lightly over a stile, and 
hurried uphill by the foot-path, out of reach of all but the boasts of the flood 
below. 

Rhoda, dead silent, herded Mrs. Sidney to the house. 

“You'll find your things laid out on the bed,’ she said to Midmore as he 
came up. Pll attend to — to this. She’s got nothing to cry for.’ 

Midmore raced into dry kit, and raced uphill to be rewarded by the sight 
of the lantern just turning into the Sperrits’ gate. He came back by way of 
Sidney’s farm, where he saw the light twinkling across three acres of 
shining water, for the rain had ceased and the clouds were stripping 
overhead, though the brook was noisier than ever. Now there was only that 
doubtful mill-pond to look after — that and his swirling world abandoned 
to himself alone. 

“We shall have to sit up for it,’ said Rhoda after dinner. And as the 


drawing-room commanded the best view of the rising flood, they watched it 
from there for a long time, while all the clocks of the house bore them 
company. 

“Tisn’t the water, it’s the mud on the skirting-board after it goes down 
that I mind,’ Rhoda whispered. ‘The last time Coxen’s mill broke, I 
remember it came up to the second — no, third — step o’ Mr. Sidney’s 
stairs.’ 

‘What did Sidney do about it?’ 

‘He made a notch on the step. ‘E said it was a record. Just like ‘im.’ 

‘It’s up to the drive now,’ said Midmore after another long wait. ‘And the 
rain stopped before eight, you know.’ 

“Then Coxen’s dam ‘as broke, and that’s the first of the flood-water.’ She 
stared out beside him. The water was rising in sudden pulses — an inch or 
two at a time, with great sweeps and lagoons and a sudden increase of the 
brook’s proper thunder. 

“You can’t stand all the time. Take a chair,’ Midmore said presently. 

Rhoda looked back into the bare room. “The carpet bein’ up does make a 
difference. Thank you, sir, I will ‘ave a set-down.’ 

“Right over the drive now,’ said Midmore. He opened the window and 
leaned out. ‘Is that wind up the valley, Rhoda?’ 

‘No, that’s it! But I’ve seen it before.’ 

There was not so much a roar as the purposeful drive of a tide across a 
jagged reef, which put down every other sound for twenty minutes. A wide 
sheet of water hurried up to the little terrace on which the house stood, 
pushed round either comer, rose again and stretched, as it were, yawning 
beneath the moonlight, joined other sheets waiting for them in unsuspected 
hollows, and lay out all in one. A puff of wind followed. 

‘It’s right up to the wall now. I can touch it with my finger.’ Midmore 
bent over the window-sill. 

‘T can ‘ear it in the cellars,’ said Rhoda dolefully. ‘Well, we’ve done what 
we can! I think Pll ‘ave a look.’ She left the room and was absent half an 
hour or more, during which time he saw a full-grown tree hauling itself 
across the lawn by its naked roots. Then a hurdle knocked against the wall, 
caught on an iron foot-scraper just outside, and made a square-headed 
ripple. The cascade through the cellar-windows diminished. 

‘It’s dropping,’ Rhoda cried, as she returned. ‘It’s only tricklin’ into my 
cellars now.’ 

‘Wait a minute. I believe — I believe I can see the scraper on the edge of 
the drive just showing!’ 


In another ten minutes the drive itself roughened and became gravel 
again, tilting all its water towards the shrubbery. 

‘The pond’s gone past,’ Rhoda announced. ‘We shall only ‘ave the 
common flood to contend with now. You’d better go to bed.’ 

‘T ought to go down and have another look at Sidney before daylight.’ 

‘No need. You can see ‘is light burnin’ from all the upstairs windows.’ 

‘By the way. I forgot about her. Where’ve you put her?’ 

‘In my bed.’ Rhoda’s tone was ice. ‘I wasn’t going to undo a room for 
that stuff.’ 

‘But it — it couldn’t be helped,’ said Midmore. ‘She was half drowned. 
One mustn’t be narrow-minded, Rhoda, even if her position isn’t quite — er 
— regular.’ 

‘Pfff! I wasn’t worryin’ about that.’ She leaned forward to the window. 
‘There’s the edge of the lawn showin’ now. It falls as fast as it rises. Dearie’ 
— the change of tone made Midmore jump — ’didn’t you know that I was 
‘is first? That’s what makes it so hard to bear.’ Midmore looked at the long 
lizard-like back and had no words. 

She went on, still talking through the black window-pane: 

“Your pore dear auntie was very kind about it. She said she’d make all 
allowances for one, but no more. Never any more.... Then, you didn’t know 
‘oo Charlie was all this time?’ 

“Your nephew, I always thought.’ 

‘Well, well,’ she spoke pityingly. ‘Everybody’s business being nobody’s 
business, I suppose no one thought to tell you. But Charlie made ‘is own 
way for ‘imself from the beginnin’!... But her upstairs, she never produced 
anything. Just an ‘ousekeeper, as you might say. ‘Turned over an’ went to 
sleep straight off. She ‘ad the impudence to ask me for ‘ot sherry-gruel.’ 

‘Did you give it to her,’ said Midmore. 

‘Me? Your sherry? No!’ 

The memory of Sidney’s outrageous rhyme at the window, and Charlie’s 
long nose (he thought it looked interested at the time) as he passed the 
copies of Mrs. Werf’s last four wills, overcame Midmore without warning. 

‘This damp is givin’ you a cold,’ said Rhoda, rising. ‘There you go again! 
Sneezin’s a sure sign of it. Better go to bed. You can’t do any thin’ excep” 
— she stood rigid, with crossed arms — ’about me.’ 

‘Well. What about you?’ Midmore stuffed the handkerchief into his 
pocket. 

‘Now you know about it, what are you goin’ to do — sir?’ 

She had the answer on her lean cheek before the sentence was finished. 


‘Go and see if you can get us something to eat, Rhoda. And beer.’ 

‘I expec’ the larder’ll be in a swim,’ she replied, ‘but old bottled stuff 
don’t take any harm from wet.’ She returned with a tray, all in order, and 
they ate and drank together, and took observations of the falling flood till 
dawn opened its bleared eyes on the wreck of what had been a fair garden. 
Midmore, cold and annoyed, found himself humming: 


‘That flood strewed wrecks upon the grass, 
That ebb swept out the flocks to sea. 


There isn’t a rose left, Rhoda! 


An awesome ebb and flow it was 
To many more than mine and me. 
But each will mourn his ... 


It’ll cost me a hundred.’ 

‘Now we know the worst,’ said Rhoda, ‘we can go to bed. PI lay on the 
kitchen sofa. His light’s burnin’ still.’ 

‘And she?’ 

‘Dirty old cat! You ought to ‘ear ‘er snore!’ 

At ten o’clock in the morning, after a maddening hour in his own garden 
on the edge of the retreating brook, Midmore went off to confront more 
damage at Sidney’s. The first thing that met him was the pig, snowy white, 
for the water had washed him out of his new sty, calling on high heaven for 
breakfast. The front door had been forced open, and the flood had registered 
its own height in a brown dado on the walls. Midmore chased the pig out 
and called up the stairs. 

‘I be abed o’ course. Which step ‘as she rose to?’ Sidney cried from 
above. ‘The fourth? Then it’s beat all records. Come up.’ 

‘Are you ill?’ Midmore asked as he entered the room. The red eyelids 
blinked cheerfully. Mr. Sidney, beneath a sumptuous patch-work quilt, was 
smoking. 

‘Nah! I’m only thankin’ God I ain’t my own landlord. Take that cheer. 
What’s she done?’ 

‘It hasn’t gone down enough for me to make sure.’ 

‘Them floodgates o’ yourn’ll be middlin’ far down the brook by now; an’ 
your rose-garden have gone after ‘em. I saved my chickens, though. You’d 
better get Mus’ Sperrit to take the law o’ Lotten an’ ‘is fish-pond.’ 

‘No, thanks. I’ve trouble enough without that.’ 


‘Hev ye?’ Mr. Sidney grinned. ‘How did ye make out with those two 
women 0’ mine last night? I lay they fought.’ 

“You infernal old scoundrel!’ Midmore laughed. 

‘I be — an’ then again I bain’t,’ was the placid answer. ‘But, Rhoda, she 
wouldn’t ha’ left me last night. Fire or flood, she wouldn’t.’ 

‘Why didn’t you ever marry her?’ Midmore asked. 

“Waste of good money. She was willin’ without.’ 

There was a step on the gritty mud below, and a voice humming. 
Midmore rose quickly saying: ‘Well, I suppose you’re all right now.’ 

‘I be. I ain’t a landlord, nor I ain’t young — nor anxious. Oh, Mus’ 
Midmore! Would it make any odds about her thirty pounds comin’ regular if 
I married her? Charlie said maybe ‘twould.’ 

‘Did he?’ Midmore turned at the door. ‘And what did Jimmy say about 
it?’ 

‘Jimmy?’ Mr. Sidney chuckled as the joke took him. ‘Oh, he’s none o’ 
mine. He’s Charlie’s look-out.’ 

Midmore slammed the door and ran downstairs. 

‘Well, this is a — sweet — mess,’ said Miss Sperrit in shortest skirts and 
heaviest riding-boots. ‘I had to come down and have a look at it. “The old 
mayor climbed the belfry tower.” ‘Been up all night nursing your family?’ 

‘Nearly that! Isn’t it cheerful?’ He pointed through the door to the stairs 
with small twig-drift on the last three treads. 

‘It’s a record, though,’ said she, and hummed to herself: 


‘That flood strewed wrecks upon the grass, 
That ebb swept out the flocks to sea.’ 


“You’re always singing that, aren’t you?’ Midmore said suddenly as she 
passed into the parlour where slimy chairs had been stranded at all angles. 

‘Am I? Now I come to think of it I believe I do. They say I always hum 
when I ride. Have you noticed it?’ 

‘Of course I have. I notice every — ’ 

‘Oh,’ she went on hurriedly. ‘We had it for the village cantata last winter 
— ”The Brides of Enderby.” 

‘No! “High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.”‘ For some reason 
Midmore spoke sharply. 

‘Just like that.’ She pointed to the befouled walls. ‘I say.... Let’s get this 
furniture a little straight.... You know it too?’ 

‘Every word, since you sang it of course.’ 


‘When?’ 

‘The first night I ever came down. You rode past the drawing-room 
window in the dark singing it — ” And sweeter woman — ”‘ 

‘I thought the house was empty then. Your aunt always let us use that 
short cut. Ha-hadn’t we better get this out into the passage? It’!l all have to 
come out anyhow. You take the other side.’ They began to lift a heavyish 
table. Their words came jerkily between gasps and their faces were as white 
as — a newly washed and very hungry pig. 

‘Look out!’ Midmore shouted. His legs were whirled from under him, as 
the table, grunting madly, careened and knocked the girl out of sight. 

The wild boar of Asia could not have cut down a couple more 
scientifically, but this little pig lacked his ancestor’s nerve and fled 
shrieking over their bodies. 

‘Are you hurt, darling?’ was Midmore’s first word, and ‘No — I’m only 
winded — dear,’ was Miss Sperrit’s, as he lifted her out of her corner, her 
hat over one eye and her right cheek a smear of mud. 

They fed him a little later on some chicken-feed that they found in 
Sidney’s quiet barn, a pail of buttermilk out of the dairy, and a quantity of 
onions from a shelf in the back-kitchen. 

‘Seed-onions, most likely,’ said Connie. “You’!] hear about this.’ 

‘What does it matter? They ought to have been gilded. We must buy 
him.’ 

‘And keep him as long as he lives,’ she agreed. ‘But I think I ought to go 
home now. You see, when I came out I didn’t expect ... Did you?’ 

‘No! Yes.... It had to come.... But if any one had told me an hour ago... 
Sidney’s unspeakable parlour — and the mud on the carpet.’ 

‘Oh, I say! Is my cheek clean now?’ 

‘Not quite. Lend me your hanky again a minute, darling.... What a purler 
you came!’ 

“You can’t talk. ‘Remember when your chin hit that table and you said 
“blast”! I was just going to laugh.’ 

“You didn’t laugh when I picked you up. You were going “oo-00-00” like 
a little owl.’ 

‘My dear child — ’ 

‘Say that again!’ 

‘My dear child. (Do you really like it? I keep it for my best friends.) My 
dee-ar child, I thought I was going to be sick there and then. He knocked 
every ounce of wind out of me — the angel! But I must really go.’ 

They set off together, very careful not to join hands or take arms. 


‘Not across the fields,’ said Midmore at the stile. ‘Come round by — by 
your own place.’ 

She flushed indignantly. 

‘It will be yours in a little time,’ he went on, shaken with his own 
audacity. 

‘Not so much of your little times, if you please!’ She shied like a colt 
across the road; then instantly, like a colt, her eyes lit with new curiosity as 
she came in sight of the drive-gates. 

‘And not quite so much of your airs and graces, Madam,’ Midmore 
returned, ‘or I won’t let you use our drive as a short cut any more.’ 

‘Oh, I'll be good. I'll be good.’ Her voice changed suddenly. ‘I swear PH 
try to be good, dear. I’m not much of a thing at the best. What made you....’ 

‘!’m worse — worse! Miles and oceans worse. But what does it matter 
now?’ 

They halted beside the gate-pillars. 

‘I see!’ she said, looking up the sodden carriage sweep to the front door 
porch where Rhoda was slapping a wet mat to and fro. ‘I see.... Now, I 
really must go home. No! Don’t you come. I must speak to Mother first all 
by myself.’ 

He watched her up the hill till she was out of sight. 





THE FLOODS 

The rain it rains without a stay 

In the hills above us, in the hills; 

And presently the floods break way 
Whose strength is in the hills. 

The trees they suck from every cloud, 
The valley brooks they roar aloud — 
Bank-high for the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 

The first wood down is sere and small, 
From the hills, the brishings off the hills; 
And then come by the bats and all 

We cut last year in the hills; 

And then the roots we tried to cleave 
But found too tough and had to leave — 
Polting through the lowlands, lowlands, 


Lowlands under the hills! 

The eye shall look, the ear shall hark 
To the hills, the doings in the hills, 

And rivers mating in the dark 

With tokens from the hills. 

Now what is weak will surely go, 

And what is strong must prove it so. 
Stand fast in the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 

The floods they shall not be afraid — 
Nor the hills above ‘em, nor the hills — 
Of any fence which man has made 
Betwixt him and the hills. 

The waters shall not reckon twice 

For any work of man’s device, 

But bid it down to the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 

The floods shall sweep corruption clean — 
By the hills, the blessing of the hills — 
That more the meadows may be green 
New-amended from the hills. 

The crops and cattle shall increase, 

Nor little children shall not cease — 

Go — plough the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 





THE FABULISTS 

When all the world would have a matter hid, 
Since Truth is seldom friend to any crowd, 

Men write in fable, as old Æsop did, 

Jesting at that which none will name aloud. 

And this they needs must do, or it will fall 
Unless they please they are not heard at all. 
When desperate Folly daily laboureth 

To work confusion upon all we have, 

When diligent Sloth demandeth Freedom’s death, 
And banded Fear commandeth Honour’s grave — 


Even in that certain hour before the fall 

Unless men please they are not heard at all. 

Needs must all please, yet some not all for need 
Needs must all toil, yet some not all for gain, 

But that men taking pleasure may take heed, 

Whom present toil shall snatch from later pain. 

Thus some have toiled but their reward was small 
Since, though they pleased, they were not heard at all. 
This was the lock that lay upon our lips, 

This was the yoke that we have undergone, 

Denying us all pleasant fellowships 

As in our time and generation. 

Our pleasures unpursued age past recall. 

And for our pains — we are not heard at all. 

What man hears aught except the groaning guns? 
What man heeds aught save what each instant brings? 
When each man’s life all imaged life outruns, 

What man shall pleasure in imaginings? 

So it hath fallen, as it was bound to fall, 

We are not, nor we were not, heard at all. 





The Vortex 
(August 1914) 


‘Thy Lord spoke by inspiration to the Bee.’ 
AL KORAN. 


I have, to my grief and loss, suppressed several notable stories of my friend, 
the Hon. A.M. Penfentenyou, once Minister of Woods and Waysides in De 
Thouar’s first administration; later, Premier in all but name of one of Our 
great and growing Dominions; and now, as always, the idol of his own 
Province, which is two and one-half the size of England. 

See ‘The Puzzler,’ Actions and Reactions. 

For this reason I hold myself at liberty to deal with some portion of the 
truth concerning Penfentenyou’s latest visit to Our shores. He arrived at my 
house by car, on a hot summer day, in a white waistcoat and spats, 
sweeping black frock-coat and glistening top-hat — a little rounded, 
perhaps, at the edges, but agile as ever in mind and body. 

‘What is the trouble now?’ I asked, for the last time we had met, 
Penfentenyou was floating a three-million pound loan for his beloved but 
unscrupulous Province, and I did not wish to entertain any more of his 
financial friends. 

‘We,’ Penfentenyou replied ambassadorially, ‘have come to have a Voice 
in Your Councils. By the way, the Voice is coming down on the evening 
train with my Agent-General. I thought you wouldn’t mind if I invited ‘em. 
You know We’re going to share Your burdens henceforward. You’d better 
get into training.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘What’s the Voice like?’ 

‘He’s in earnest,’ said Penfentenyou. ‘He’s got It, and he’s got It bad. 
He’ ll give It to you,’ he said. 

“What’s his name?’ 

‘We call him all sorts of names, but I think you’d better call him Mr. 
Lingnam. You won’t have to do it more than once.’ 

‘What’s he suffering from?’ 

‘The Empire. He’s pretty nearly cured us all of Imperialism at home. 
P’raps he’ Il cure you.’ 

‘Very good. What am I to do with him?’ 

‘Don’t you worry,’ said Penfentenyou. ‘He’ll do it.’ 


And when Mr. Lingnam appeared half-an-hour later with the Agent- 
General for Penfentenyou’s Dominion, he did just that. 

He advanced across the lawn eloquent as all the tides. He said he had 
been observing to the Agent-General that it was both politically immoral 
and strategically unsound that forty-four million people should bear the 
entire weight of the defences of Our mighty Empire, but, as he had 
observed (here the Agent-General evaporated), we stood now upon the 
threshold of a new era in which the self-governing and self-respecting (bis) 
Dominions would rightly and righteously, as co-partners in Empery, 
shoulder their share of any burden which the Pan-Imperial Council of the 
Future should allot. The Agent-General was already arranging for drinks 
with Penfentenyou at the other end of the garden. Mr. Lingnam swept me 
on to the most remote bench and settled to his theme. 

We dined at eight. At nine Mr. Lingnam was only drawing abreast of 
things Imperial. At ten the Agent-General, who earns his salary, was 
shamelessly dozing on the sofa. At eleven he and Penfentenyou went to 
bed. At midnight Mr. Lingnam brought down his big-bellied despatch box 
with the newspaper clippings and set to federating the Empire in earnest. I 
remember that he had three alternative plans. As a dealer in words, I 
plumped for the resonant third — ’Reciprocally co-ordinated Senatorial 
Hegemony’ — which he then elaborated in detail for three-quarters of an 
hour. At half-past one he urged me to have faith and to remember that 
nothing mattered except the Idea. Then he retired to his room, accompanied 
by one glass of cold water, and I went into the dawn-lit garden and prayed 
to any Power that might be off duty for the blood of Mr. Lingnam, 
Penfentenyou, and the Agent-General. 

To me, as I have often observed elsewhere, the hour of earliest dawn is 
fortunate, and the wind that runs before it has ever been my most 
comfortable counsellor. 

‘Wait!’ it said, all among the night’s expectant rosebuds. ‘To-morrow is 
also a day. Wait upon the Event!’ 

I went to bed so at peace with God and Man and Guest that when I 
waked I visited Mr. Lingnam in pyjamas, and he talked to me Pan- 
Imperially for half-an-hour before his bath. Later, the Agent-General said 
he had letters to write, and Penfentenyou invented a Cabinet crisis in his 
adored Dominion which would keep him busy with codes and cables all the 
forenoon. But I said firmly, ‘Mr. Lingnam wishes to see a little of the 
country round here. You are coming with us in your own Cat.’ 

‘It’s a hired one,’ Penfentenyou objected. 


“Yes. Paid for by me as a taxpayer,’ I replied. 

‘And yours has a top, and the weather looks thundery,’ said the Agent- 
General. ‘Ours hasn’t a wind-screen. Even our goggles were hired.’ 

‘TIl lend you goggles,’ I said. ‘My car is under repairs.’ 

The hireling who had looked to be returned to London spat and growled 
on the drive. She was an open car, capable of some eighteen miles on the 
flat, with tetanic gears and a perpetual palsy. 

‘It won’t make the least difference,’ sighed the Agent-General. ‘He’ll 
only raise his voice. He did it all the way coming down.’ 

‘I say,’ said Penfentenyou suspiciously, ‘what are you doing all this for?’ 

‘Love of the Empire,’ I answered, as Mr. Lingnam tripped up in dust-coat 
and binoculars. ‘Now, Mr. Lingnam will tell us exactly what he wants to 
see. He probably knows more about England than the rest of us put 
together.’ 

‘T read it up yesterday,’ said Mr. Lingnam simply. While we stowed the 
lunch-basket (one can never make too sure with a hired car) he outlined a 
very pretty and instructive little day’s run. 

“You'll drive, of course?’ said Penfentenyou to him. ‘It’s the only thing 
you know anything about.’ 

This astonished me, for your greater Federationists are rarely 
mechanicians, but Mr. Lingnam said he would prefer to be inside for the 
present and enjoy our conversation. 

Well settled on the back seat, he did not once lift his eyes to the mellow 
landscape around him, or throw a word at the life of the English road which 
to me is one renewed and unreasoned orgy of delight. The mustard- 
coloured scouts of the Automobile Association; their natural enemies, the 
unjust police; our natural enemies, the deliberate market-day cattle, 
broadside-on at all corners, the bicycling butcher-boy a furlong behind; 
road-engines that pulled giddy-go-rounds, rifle galleries, and swings, and 
sucked snortingly from wayside ponds in defiance of the notice-board; 
traction-engines, their trailers piled high with road metal; uniformed village 
nurses, one per seven statute miles, flitting by on their wheels; governess- 
carts full of pink children jogging unconcernedly past roaring, brazen 
touring-cars; the wayside rector with virgins in attendance, their faces 
screwed up against our dust; motor-bicycles of every shape charging down 
at every angle; red flags of rifle-ranges; detachments of dusty-putteed 
Territorials; coveys of flagrant children playing in mid-street, and the wise, 
educated English dog safe and quite silent on the pavement if his fool- 
mistress would but cease from trying to save him, passed and repassed us in 


sunlit or shaded settings. But Mr. Lingnam only talked. He talked — we all 
sat together behind so that we could not escape him — and he talked above 
the worn gears and a certain maddening swish of one badly patched tire — 
and he talked of the Federation of the Empire against all conceivable 
dangers except himself. Yet I was neither brutally rude like Penfentenyou, 
nor swooningly bored like the Agent-General. I remembered a certain 
Joseph Finsbury who delighted the Tregonwell Arms on the borders of the 
New Forest with nine’ — it should have been ten — ’versions of a single 
income of two hundred pounds’ placing the imaginary person in — but I 
could not recall the list of towns further than ‘London, Paris, Bagdad, and 
Spitsbergen.’ This last I must have murmured aloud, for the Agent-General 
suddenly became human and went on: ‘Bussorah, Heligoland, and the 
Scilly Islands — ’ 

‘What?’ growled Penfentenyou. 

‘Nothing,’ said the Agent-General, squeezing my hand affectionately. 
‘Only we have just found out that we are brothers.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Lingnam. ‘That’s what I’ve been trying to lead up to. 
We’re all brothers. D’you realise that fifteen years ago such a conversation 
as we’re having would have been unthinkable? The Empire wouldn’t have 
been ripe for it. To go back, even ten years — ’ 

Tve got it,’ cried the Agent-General. ““Brighton, Cincinnati, and Nijni- 
Novgorod!” God bless R.L.S.! Go on, Uncle Joseph. I can endure much 
now.’ 

Mr. Lingnam went on like our shandrydan, slowly and loudly. He 
admitted that a man obsessed with a Central Idea — and, after all, the only 
thing that mattered was the Idea — might become a bore, but the World’s 
Work, he pointed out, had been done by bores. So he laid his bones down to 
that work till we abandoned ourselves to the passage of time and the Mercy 
of Allah, Who Alone closes the Mouths of His Prophets. And we wasted 
more than fifty miles of summer’s vivid own England upon him the while. 

About two o’clock we topped Sumtner Rising and looked down on the 
village of Sumtner Barton, which lies just across a single railway line, 
spanned by a red brick bridge. The thick, thunderous June airs brought us 
gusts of melody from a giddy-go-round steam-organ in full blast near the 
pond on the village green. Drums, too, thumped and banners waved and 
regalia flashed at the far end of the broad village street. Mr. Lingnam asked 
why. 

‘Nothing Imperial, I’m afraid. It looks like a Foresters’ Féte — one of our 
big Mutual Benefit Societies,’ I explained. 


‘The Idea only needs to be co-ordinated to Imperial scale — ’ he began. 

‘But it means that the pub. will be crowded,’ I went on. 

‘Whats the matter with lunching by the roadside here?’ said 
Penfentenyou. ‘We’ve got the lunch-basket.’ 

‘Haven’t you ever heard of Sumtner Barton ales?’ I demanded, and be 
became the administrator at once, saying, ‘I see! Lingnam can drive us in 
and we’ll get some, while Holford’ — this was the hireling chauffeur, 
whose views on beer we knew not — ’ lays out lunch here. That’!l be better 
than eating at the pub. We can take in the Foresters’ Féte as well, and 
perhaps I can buy some newspapers at the station.’ 

‘True,’ I answered. ‘The railway station is just under that bridge, and 
we’ ll come back and lunch here.’ 

I indicated a terrace of cool clean shade beneath kindly beeches at the 
head of Sumtner Rise. As Holford got out the lunch-basket, a detachment of 
Regular troops on manoeuvres swung down the baking road. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Lingnam, the monthly-magazine roll in his voice. ‘All 
Europe is an armed camp, groaning, as I remember I once wrote, under the 
weight of its accoutrements.’ 

‘Oh, hop in and drive,’ cried Penfentenyou. ‘We want that beer!’ 

It made no difference. Mr. Lingnam could have federated the Empire 
from a tight rope. He continued his oration at the wheel as we trundled. 

‘The danger to the Younger Nations is of being drawn into this vortex of 
Militarism,’ he went on, dodging the rear of the soldiery. 

‘Slow past troops,’ I hinted. ‘It saves ‘em dust. And we overtake on the 
right as a rule in England.’ 

‘Thanks!’ Mr. Lingnam slued over. ‘That’s another detail which needs to 
be co-ordinated throughout the Empire. But to go back to what I was 
saying. My idea has always been that the component parts of the Empire 
should take counsel among themselves on the approach of war, so that, after 
we have decided on the merits of the casus belli, we can co-ordinate what 
part each Dominion shall play whenever war is, unfortunately, a 
possibility.’ 

We neared the hog-back railway bridge, and the hireling knocked 
piteously at the grade. Mr. Lingnam changed gears, and she hoisted herself 
up to a joyous Youp-i-addy-i-ay! from the steam-organ. As we topped the 
arch we saw a Foresters’ band with banners marching down the street. 

‘That’s all very fine,’ said the Agent-General, ‘but in real life things have 
a knack of happening without approaching — ’ 





(Some schools of Thought hold that Time is not; and that when we attain 
complete enlightenment we shall behold past, present, and future as One 
Awful Whole. I myself have nearly achieved this.) 





We dipped over the bridge into the village. A boy on a bicycle, loaded 
with four paper bonnet-boxes, pedalled towards us, out of an alley on our 
right. He bowed his head the better to overcome the ascent, and naturally 
took his left. Mr. Lingnam swerved frantically to the right. Penfentenyou 
shouted. The boy looked up, saw the car was like to squeeze him against the 
bridge wall, flung himself off his machine and across the narrow pavement 
into the nearest house. He slammed the door at the precise moment when 
the car, all brakes set, bunted the abandoned bicycle, shattering three of the 
bonnet-boxes and jerking the fourth over the unscreened dashboard into Mr. 
Lingnam’s arms. 

There was a dead stillness, then a hiss like that of escaping steam, and a 
man who had been running towards us ran the other way. 

‘Why! I think that those must be bees,’ said Mr. Lingnam. 

They were — four full swarms — and the first living objects which he 
had remarked upon all day. 

Some one said, ‘Oh, God!’ The Agent-General went out over the back of 
the car, crying resolutely: ‘Stop the traffic! Stop the traffic, there!’ 
Penfentenyou was already on the pavement ringing a door-bell, so I had 
both their rugs, which — for I am an apiarist — I threw over my head. 
While I was tucking my trousers into my socks — for I am an apiarist of 
experience — Mr. Lingnam picked up the unexploded bonnet-box and with 
a single magnificent gesture (he told us afterwards he thought there was a 
river beneath) hurled it over the parapet of the bridge, ere he ran across the 
road towards the village green. Now, the station platform immediately 
below was crowded with Foresters and their friends waiting to welcome a 
delegation from a sister Court. I saw the box burst on the flint edging of the 
station garden and the contents sweep forward cone-wise like shrapnel. But 
the result was stimulating rather than sedative. All those well-dressed 
people below shouted like Sodom and Gomorrah. Then they moved as a 
unit into the booking-office, the waiting-rooms, and other places, shut doors 
and windows and declaimed aloud, while the incoming train whistled far 
down the line. 

I pivoted round cross-legged on the back seat, like a Circassian beauty 
beneath her veil, and saw Penfentenyou, his coat-collar over his ears, 
dancing before a shut door and holding up handfuls of currency to a silver- 


haired woman at an upper window, who only mouthed and shook her head. 
A little child, carrying a kitten, came smiling round a corner. Suddenly (but 
these things moved me no more than so many yards of three-penny 
cinematograph-film) the kitten leaped spitting from her arms, the child 
burst into tears, Penfentenyou, still dancing, snatched her up and tucked her 
under his coat, the woman’s countenance blanched, the front door opened, 
Penfentenyou and the child pressed through, and I was alone in an 
inhospitable world where every one was shutting windows and calling 
children home. 

A voice cried: ‘You’ve frowtened ‘em! You’ve frowtened ‘em! Throw 
dust on ‘em and they’ II settle!’ 

I did not desire to throw dust on any created thing. I needed both hands 
for my draperies and two more for my stockings. Besides, the bees were 
doing me no hurt. They recognised me as a member of the County Bee- 
keepers’ Association who had paid his annual subscription and was entitled 
to a free seat at all apicultural exhibitions. The quiver and the churn of the 
hireling car, or it might have been the lurching banners and the arrogant big 
drum, inclined many of them to go up street, and pay court to the advancing 
Foresters’ band. So they went, such as had not followed Mr. Lingnam in his 
flight toward the green, and I looked out of two goggled eyes instead of half 
a one at the approaching musicians, while I listened with both ears to the 
delayed train’s second whistle down the line beneath me. 

The Forester’s band no more knew what was coming than do troops 
under sudden fire. Indeed, there were the same extravagant gestures and 
contortions as attend wounds and deaths in war; the very same uncanny 
cessations of speech — for the trombone was cut off at midslide, even as a 
man drops with a syllable on his tongue. They clawed, they slapped, they 
fled, leaving behind them a trophy of banners and brasses crudely arranged 
round the big drum. Then that end of the street also shut its windows, and 
the village, stripped of life, lay round me like a reef at low tide. Though I 
am, as I have said, an apiarist in good standing, I never realised that there 
were so many bees in the world. When they had woven a flashing haze 
from one end of the desert street to the other, there remained reserves 
enough to form knops and pendules on all window-sills and gutter-ends, 
without diminishing the multitudes in the three oozing bonnet-boxes, or 
drawing on the Fourth (Railway) Battalion in charge of the station below. 
The prisoners in the waiting-rooms and other places there cried out a great 
deal (I argued that they were dying of the heat), and at regular intervals the 
stationmaster called and called to a signalman who was not on duty, and the 


train whistled as it drew nearer. 

Then Penfentenyou, venal and adaptable politician of the type that 
survives at the price of all the higher emotions, appeared at the window of 
the house on my right, broken and congested with mirth, the woman beside 
him, and the child in his arms. I saw his mouth open and shut, he hollowed 
his hands round it, but the churr of the motor and the bees drowned his 
words. He pointed dramatically across the street many times and fell back, 
tears running down his face. I turned like a hooded barbette in a heavy 
seaway (not knowing when my trousers would come out of my socks again) 
through one hundred and eighty degrees, and in due time bore on the village 
green. There was a salmon in the pond, rising short at a cloud of midges to 
the tune of Yip-i-addy; but there was none to gaff him. The swing-boats 
were empty, cocoa-nuts sat still on their red sticks before white screens, and 
the gay-painted horses of the giddy-go-rounds revolved riderless. All was 
melody, green turf, bright water, and this greedy gambolling fish. When I 
had identified it by its grey gills and binoculars as Lingnam, I prostrated 
myself before Allah in that mirth which is more truly labour than any 
prayer. Then I turned to the purple Penfentenyou at the window, and wiped 
my eyes on the rug edge. 

He raised the window half one cautious inch and bellowed through the 
crack: ‘Did you see him? Have they got you? I can see lots of things from 
here. It’s like a three-ring circus!’ 

‘Can you see the station?’ I replied, nodding toward the right rear 
mudguard. 

He twisted and craned sideways, but could not command that beautiful 
view. 

‘No! What’s it like?’ he cried. 

‘Hell!’ I shouted. The silver-haired woman frowned; so did 
Penfentenyou, and, I think, apologised to her for my language. 

“You’re always so extreme,’ he fluted reproachfully. ‘You forget that 
nothing matters except the Idea. Besides, they are this lady’s bees.’ 

He closed the window, and introduced us through it in dumb show; but 
he contrived to give the impression that I was the specimen under glass. 

A spurt of damp steam saved me from apoplexy. The train had lost 
patience at last, and was coming into the station directly beneath me to see 
what was the matter. Happy voices sang and heads were thrust out all along 
the compartments, but none answered their songs or greetings. She halted, 
and the people began to get out. Then they began to get in again, as their 
friends in the waiting-rooms advised. All did not catch the warning, so there 


was congestion at the doors, but those whom the bees caught got in first. 

Still the bees, more bent on their own business than wanton torture, kept 
to the south end of the platform by the bookstall, and that was why the 
completely exposed engine-driver at the north end of the train did not at 
first understand the hermetically sealed stationmaster when the latter 
shouted to him many times to ‘get on out o’ this.’ 

“Where are you?’ was the reply. ‘And what for?’ 

‘It don’t matter where I am, an’ you’ll get what-for in a minute if you 
don’t shift,’ said the stationmaster. ‘Drop ‘em at Parson’s Meadow and they 
can walk up over the fields.’ 

That bare-armed, thin-shirted idiot, leaning out of the cab, took the 
stationmaster’s orders as an insult to his dignity, and roared at the shut 
offices: ‘You’ll give me what-for, will you? Look ‘ere, I’m not in the ‘abit 
of — ’ His outstretched hand flew to his neck.... Do you know that if you 
sting an engine-driver it is the same as stinging his train? She starts with a 
jerk that nearly smashes the couplings, and runs, barking like a dog, till she 
is out of sight. Nor does she think about spilled people and parted families 
on the platform behind her. I had to do all that. There was a man called 
Fred, and his wife Harriet — a cheery, full-blooded couple — who 
interested me immensely before they battered their way into a small 
detached building, already densely occupied. There was also a nameless 
bachelor who sat under a half-opened umbrella and twirled it dizzily, which 
was so new a game that I applauded aloud. 

When they had thoroughly cleared the ground, the bees set about making 
comb for publication at the bookstall counter. Presently some bold hearts 
tiptoed out of the waiting-rooms over the loud gravel with the consciously 
modest air of men leaving church, climbed the wooden staircase to the 
bridge, and so reached my level, where the inexhaustible bonnet-boxes 
were still vomiting squadrons and platoons. There was little need to bid 
them descend. They had wrapped their heads in handkerchiefs, so that they 
looked like the disappointed dead scuttling back to Purgatory. Only one old 
gentleman, pontifically draped in a banner embroidered “Temperance and 
Fortitude,’ ran the gauntlet up-street, shouting as he passed me, ‘It’s night or 
Bliicher, Mister.’ They let him in at the White Hart, the pub. where I should 
have bought the beer. 

After this the day sagged. I fell to reckoning how long a man in a Turkish 
bath, weakened by excessive laughter, could live without food, and 
specially drink; and how long a disenfranchised bee could hold out under 
the same conditions. 


Obviously, since her one practical joke costs her her life, the bee can 
have but small sense of humour; but her fundamentally dismal and 
ungracious outlook on life impressed me beyond words. She had paralysed 
locomotion, wiped out trade, social intercourse, mutual trust, love, 
friendship, sport, music (the lonely steam-organ had run down at last), all 
that gives substance, colour or savour to life, and yet, in the barren desert 
she had created, was not one whit more near to the evolution of a saner 
order of things. The Heavens were darkened with the swarms’ divided 
counsels; the street shimmered with their purposeless sallies. They clotted 
on tiles and gutter-pipes, and began frenziedly to build a cell or two of 
comb ere they discovered that their queen was not with them; then flung off 
to seek her, or whirled, dishevelled and insane, into another hissing nebula 
on the false rumour that she was there. I scowled upon them with disfavour, 
and a massy, blue thunder-head rose majestically from behind the elm-trees 
of Sumtner Barton Rectory, arched over and scowled with me. Then I 
realised that it was not bees nor locusts that had darkened the skies, but the 
on-coming of the malignant English thunderstorm — the one thing before 
which even Deborah the bee cannot express her silly little self. 

‘Aha! Now you’ll catch it,’ I said, as the herald gusts set the big drum 
rolling down the street like a box-kite. Up and up yearned the dark cloud, 
till the first lightning quivered and cut. Deborah cowered. Where she flew, 
there she fled; where she was, there she sat still; and the solid rain closed in 
on her as a book that is closed when the chapter is finished. By the time it 
had soaked to my second rug, Penfentenyou appeared at the window, 
wiping his false mouth on a napkin. 

‘Are you all right?’ he inquired. “Then that’s all right! Mrs. Bellamy says 
that her bees don’t sting in the wet. You’d better fetch Lingnam over. He’s 
got to pay for them and the bicycle.’ 

I had no words which the silver-haired lady could listen to, but paddled 
across the flooded street between flashes to the pond on the green. Mr. 
Lingnam, scarcely visible through the sheeting downpour, trotted round the 
edge. He bore himself nobly, and lied at the mere sight of me. 

‘Isn’t this wet?’ he cried. ‘It has drenched me to the skin. I shall need a 
change.’ 

‘Come along,’ I said. ‘I don’t know what you’ll get, but you deserve 
more.’ 

Penfentenyou, dry, fed, and in command, let us in. ‘You,’ he whispered to 
me, ‘are to wait in the scullery. Mrs. Bellamy didn’t like the way you talked 
about her bees. Hsh! Hsh! She’s a kind-hearted lady. She’s a widow, 


Lingnam, but she’s kept his clothes, and as soon as you’ve paid for the 
damage she’ll rent you a suit. I’ve arranged it all!’ 

‘Then tell him he mustn’t undress in my hall,’ said a voice from the stair- 
head. 

‘Tell her — ’ Lingnam began. 

‘Come and look at the pretty suit I’ve chosen,’ Penfentenyou cooed, as 
one cajoling a maniac. 

I staggered out-of-doors again, and fell into the car, whose ever-running 
machinery masked my yelps and hiccups. When I raised my forehead from 
the wheel, I saw that traffic through the village had been resumed, after, as 
my watch showed, one and one-half hour’s suspension. There were two 
limousines, one landau, one doctor’s car, three touring-cars, one patent 
steam-laundry van, three tricars, one traction-engine, some motor-cycles, 
one with a side-car, and one brewery lorry. It was the allegory of my own 
imperturbable country, delayed for a short time by unforeseen external 
events but now going about her business, and I blessed Her with tears in my 
eyes, even though I knew She looked upon me as drunk and incapable. 

Then troops came over the bridge behind me — a company of dripping 
wet Regulars without any expression. In their rear, carrying the lunch- 
basket, marched the Agent-General and Holford the hired chauffeur. 

‘I say,’ said the Agent-General, nodding at the darkened khaki backs. ‘If 
that’s what we’ve got to depend on in event of war they’re a broken reed. 
They ran like hares — ran like hares, I tell you.’ 

‘And you?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I just sauntered back over the bridge and stopped the traffic that end. 
Then I had lunch. ‘Pity about the beer, though. I say — these cushions are 
sopping wet!’ 

‘T’m sorry,’ I said. ‘I haven’t had time to turn ‘em.’ 

‘Nor there wasn’t any need to ‘ave kept the engine runnin’ all this time,’ 
said Holford sternly. ‘Pll ‘ave to account for the expenditure of petrol. It 
exceeds the mileage indicated, you see.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ I repeated. After all, that is the way that taxpayers regard 
most crises. 

The house-door opened and Penfentenyou and another came out into the 
now thinning rain. 

‘Ah! There you both are! Here’s Lingnam,’ he cried. ‘He’s got a little 
wet. He’s had to change.’ 

“We saw that. I was too sore and weak to begin another laugh, but the 
Agent-General crumpled up where he stood. The late Mr. Bellamy must 


have been a man of tremendous personality, which he had impressed on 
every angle of his garments. I was told later that he had died in delirium 
tremens, which at once explained the pattern, and the reason why Mr. 
Lingnam, writhing inside it, swore so inspiredly. Of the deliberate and 
diffuse Federationist there remained no trace, save the binoculars and two 
damp whiskers. We stood on the pavement, before Elemental Man calling 
on Elemental Powers to condemn and incinerate Creation. 

“Well, hadn’t we better be getting back?’ said the Agent-General. 

‘Look out!’ I remarked casually. ‘Those bonnet-boxes are full of bees 
still!’ 

‘Are they?’ said the livid Mr. Lingnam, and tilted them over with the late 
Mr. Bellamy’s large boots. Deborah rolled out in drenched lumps into the 
swilling gutter. There was a muffled shriek at the window where Mrs. 
Bellamy gesticulated. 

‘It’s all right. I’ve paid for them,’ said Mr. Lingnam. He dumped out the 
last dregs like mould from a pot-bound flower-pot. 

‘What? Are you going to take ‘em home with you?’ said the Agent- 
General. 

‘No!’ He passed a wet hand over his streaky forehead. ‘Wasn’t there a 
bicycle that was the beginning of this trouble?’ said he. 

‘It’s under the fore-axle, sir,’ said Holford promptly. ‘I can fish it out 
from ‘ere.’ 

‘Not till I’ve done with it, please.’ Before we could stop him, he had 
jumped into the car and taken charge. The hireling leaped into her collar, 
surged, shrieked (less loudly than Mrs. Bellamy at the window), and swept 
on. That which came out behind her was, as Holford truly observed, no joy- 
wheel. Mr. Lingnam swung round the big drum in the market-place and 
thundered back, shouting: ‘Leave it alone. It’s my meat!’ 

‘Mince-meat, ‘e means,’ said Holford after this second trituration. ‘You 
couldn’t say now it ‘ad ever been one, could you?’ 

Mrs. Bellamy opened the window and spoke. It appears she had only 
charged for damage to the bicycle, not for the entire machine which Mr. 
Lingnam was ruthlessly gleaning, spoke by spoke, from the highway and 
cramming into the slack of the hood. At last he answered, and I have never 
seen a man foam at the mouth before. ‘If you don’t stop, I shall come into 
your house — in this car — and drive upstairs and — kill you!’ 

She stopped; he stopped. Holford took the wheel, and we got away. It 
was time, for the sun shone after the storm, and Deborah beneath the tiles 
and the eaves already felt its reviving influence compel her to her 


interrupted labours of federation. We warned the village policeman at the 
far end of the street that he might have to suspend traffic again. The 
proprietor of the giddy-go-round, swings, and cocoanut-shies wanted to 
know from whom, in this world or another, he could recover damages. Mr. 
Lingnam referred him most directly to Mrs. Bellamy.... Then we went 
home. 

After dinner that evening Mr. Lingnam rose stiffly in his place to make a 
few remarks on the Federation of the Empire on the lines of Co-ordinated, 
Offensive Operations, backed by the Entire Effective Forces, Moral, 
Military, and Fiscal, of Permanently Mobilised Communities, the whole 
brought to bear, without any respect to the merits of any casus belli, 
instantaneously, automatically, and remorselessly at the first faint buzz of 
Wal. 

‘The trouble with Us,’ said he, ‘is that We take such an infernally long 
time making sure that We are right that We don’t go ahead when things 
happen. For instance, I ought to have gone ahead instead of pulling up 
when I hit that bicycle.’ 

‘But you were in the wrong, Lingnam, when you turned to the right,’ I 
put in. 

‘I don’t want to hear any more of your damned, detached, mugwumping 
excuses for the other fellow,’ he snapped. 

‘Now you’re beginning to see things,’ said Penfentenyou. ‘I hope you 
won’t backslide when the swellings go down.’ 





THE SONG OF SEVEN CITIES 

I was Lord of Cities very sumptuously builded. 

Seven roaring Cities paid me tribute from afar. 

Ivory their outposts were — the guardrooms of them gilded, 
And garrisoned with Amazons invincible in war. 

All the world went softly when it walked before my Cities — 
Neither King nor Army vexed my peoples at their toil. 

Never horse nor chariot irked or overbore my Cities, 

Never Mob nor Ruler questioned whence they drew their spoil. 
Banded, mailed and arrogant from sunrise unto sunset, 

Singing while they sacked it, they possessed the land at large. 
Yet when men would rob them, they resisted, they made onset 
And pierced the smoke of battle with a thousand-sabred charge! 


So they warred and trafficked only yesterday, my Cities. 

To-day there is no mark or mound of where my Cities stood. 

For the River rose at midnight and it washed away my Cities. 

They are evened with Atlantis and the towns before the Flood. 

Rain on rain-gorged channels raised the water-levels round them, 

Freshet backed on freshet swelled and swept their world from sight, 

Till the emboldened floods linked arms and flashing forward drowned 
them — 

Drowned my Seven Cities and their peoples in one night! 

Low among the alders lie their derelict foundations, 

The beams wherein they trusted and the plinths whereon they built — 

My rulers and their treasure and their unborn populations, 

Dead, destroyed, aborted, and defiled with mud and silt! 

The Daughters of the Palace whom they cherished in my Cities, 

My silver-tongued Princesses, and the promise of their May — 

Their bridegrooms of the June-tide — all have perished in my Cities, 

With the harsh envenomed virgins that can neither love nor play. 

I was Lord of Cities — I will build anew my Cities, 

Seven, set on rocks, above the wrath of any flood. 

Nor will I rest from search till I have filled anew my Cities 

With peoples undefeated of the dark, enduring blood. 

To the sound of trumpets shall their seed restore my Cities. 

Wealthy and well-weaponed, that once more may I behold 

All the world go softly when it walks before my Cities, 

And the horses and the chariots fleeing from them as of old! 





‘Swept and Garnished’ 
(January 1915) 


When the first waves of feverish cold stole over Frau Ebermann she very 
wisely telephoned for the doctor and went to bed. He diagnosed the attack 
as mild influenza, prescribed the appropriate remedies, and left her to the 
care of her one servant in her comfortable Berlin flat. Frau Ebermann, 
beneath the thick coverlet, curled up with what patience she could until the 
aspirin should begin to act, and Anna should come back from the chemist 
with the formamint, the ammoniated quinine, the eucalyptus, and the little 
tin steam-inhaler. Meantime, every bone in her body ached; her head 
throbbed; her hot, dry hands would not stay the same size for a minute 
together; and her body, tucked into the smallest possible compass, shrank 
from the chill of the well-warmed sheets. 

Of a sudden she noticed that an imitation-lace cover which should have 
lain mathematically square with the imitation-marble top of the radiator 
behind the green plush sofa had slipped away so that one corner hung over 
the bronze-painted steam pipes. She recalled that she must have rested her 
poor head against the radiator-top while she was taking off her boots. She 
tried to get up and set the thing straight, but the radiator at once receded 
toward the horizon, which, unlike true horizons, slanted diagonally, exactly 
parallel with the dropped lace edge of the cover. Frau Ebermann groaned 
through sticky lips and lay still. 

‘Certainly, I have a temperature,’ she said. ‘Certainly, I have a grave 
temperature. I should have been warned by that chill after dinner.’ 

She resolved to shut her hot-lidded eyes, but opened them in a little while 
to torture herself with the knowledge of that ungeometrical thing against the 
far wall. Then she saw a child — an untidy, thin-faced little girl of about 
ten, who must have strayed in from the adjoining flat. This proved — Frau 
Ebermann groaned again at the way the world falls to bits when one is sick 
— proved that Anna had forgotten to shut the outer door of the flat when 
she went to the chemist. Frau Ebermann had had children of her own, but 
they were all grown up now, and she had never been a child-lover in any 
sense. Yet the intruder might be made to serve her scheme of things. 

‘Make — put,’ she muttered thickly, ‘that white thing straight on the top 
of that yellow thing.’ 

The child paid no attention, but moved about the room, investigating 


everything that came in her way — the yellow cut-glass handles of the 
chest of drawers, the stamped bronze hook to hold back the heavy puce 
curtains, and the mauve enamel, New Art finger-plates on the door. Frau 
Ebermann watched indignantly. 

‘Aie! That is bad and rude. Go away!’ she cried, though it hurt her to 
raise her voice. ‘Go away by the road you came!’ The child passed behind 
the bed-foot, where she could not see her. ‘Shut the door as you go. I will 
speak to Anna, but — first, put that white thing straight.’ 

She closed her eyes in misery of body and soul. The outer door clicked, 
and Anna entered, very penitent that she had stayed so long at the 
chemist’s. But it had been difficult to find the proper type of inhaler, and — 

‘Where did the child go?’ moaned Frau Ebermann — ’the child that was 
here?’ 

‘There was no child,’ said startled Anna. ‘How should any child come in 
when I shut the door behind me after I go out? All the keys of the flats are 
different.’ 

‘No, no! You forgot this time. But my back is aching, and up my legs 
also. Besides, who knows what it may have fingered and upset? Look and 
see.’ 

‘Nothing is fingered, nothing is upset,’ Anna replied, as she took the 
inhaler from its paper box. 

“Yes, there is. Now I remember all about it. Put — put that white thing, 
with the open edge — the lace, I mean — quite straight on that — ° she 
pointed. Anna, accustomed to her ways, understood and went to it. 

‘Now, is it quite straight?’ Frau Ebermann demanded. 

‘Perfectly,’ said Anna. ‘In fact, in the very centre of the radiator.’ Anna 
measured the equal margins with her knuckle, as she had been told to do 
when she first took service. 

‘And my tortoise-shell hair brushes?’ Frau Ebermann could not command 
her dressing-table from where she lay. 

‘Perfectly straight, side by side in the big tray, and the comb laid across 
them. Your watch also in the coralline watch-holder. Everything’ — she 
moved round the room to make sure — ’everything is as you have it when 
you are well.’ Frau Ebermann sighed with relief. It seemed to her that the 
room and her head had suddenly grown cooler. 

‘Good!’ said she. ‘Now warm my night-gown in the kitchen, so it will be 
ready when I have perspired. And the towels also. Make the inhaler steam, 
and put in the eucalyptus; that is good for the larynx. Then sit you in the 
kitchen, and come when I ring. But, first, my hot-water bottle.’ 


It was brought and scientifically tucked in. 

“What news?’ said Frau Ebermann drowsily. She had not been out that 
day. 

‘Another victory,’ said Anna. ‘Many more prisoners and guns.’ 

Frau Ebermann purred, one might almost say grunted, contentedly. 

‘That is good too,’ she said; and Anna, after lighting the inhaler-lamp, 
went out. 

Frau Ebermann reflected that in an hour or so the aspirin would begin to 
work, and all would be well. To-morrow — no, the day after — she would 
take up life with something to talk over with her friends at coffee. It was 
rare — every one knew it — that she should be overcome by any ailment. 
Yet in all her distresses she had not allowed the minutest deviation from 
daily routine and ritual. She would tell her friends — she ran over their 
names one by one — exactly what measures she had taken against the lace 
cover on the radiator-top and in regard to her two tortoise-shell hair brushes 
and the comb at right angles. How she had set everything in order — 
everything in order. She roved further afield as she wriggled her toes 
luxuriously on the hot-water bottle. If it pleased our dear God to take her to 
Himself, and she was not so young as she had been — there was that plate 
of the four lower ones in the blue tooth-glass, for instance — He should 
find all her belongings fit to meet His eye. ‘Swept and garnished’ were the 
words that shaped themselves in her intent brain. ‘Swept and garnished for 

No, it was certainly not for the dear Lord that she had swept; she would 
have her room swept out to-morrow or the day after, and garnished. Her 
hands began to swell again into huge pillows of nothingness. Then they 
shrank, and so did her head, to minute dots. It occurred to her that she was 
waiting for some event, some tremendously important event, to come to 
pass. She lay with shut eyes for a long time till her head and hands should 
return to their proper size. 

She opened her eyes with a jerk. 

‘How stupid of me,’ she said aloud, ‘to set the room in order for a parcel 
of dirty little children!’ 

They were there — five of them, two little boys and three girls — headed 
by the anxious-eyed ten-year-old whom she had seen before. They must 
have entered by the outer door, which Anna had neglected to shut behind 
her when she returned with the inhaler. She counted them backward and 
forward as one counts scales — one, two, three, four, five. 

They took no notice of her, but hung about, first on one foot then on the 


other, like strayed chickens, the smaller ones holding by the larger. They 
had the air of utterly wearied passengers in a railway waiting-room, and 
their clothes were disgracefully dirty. 

‘Go away!’ cried Frau Ebermann at last, after she had struggled, it 
seemed to her, for years to shape the words. 

“You called?’ said Anna at the living-room door. 

‘No,’ said her mistress. ‘Did you shut the flat door when you came in?’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said Anna. ‘Besides, it is made to catch shut of itself.’ 

‘Then go away,’ said she, very little above a whisper. If Anna pretended 
not to see the children, she would speak to Anna later on. 

‘And now,’ she said, turning toward them as soon as the door closed. The 
smallest of the crowd smiled at her, and shook his head before he buried it 
in his sister’s skirts. 

“Why — don’t — you — go — away?’ she whispered earnestly. 

Again they took no notice, but, guided by the elder girl, set themselves to 
climb, boots and all, on to the green plush sofa in front of the radiator. The 
little boys had to be pushed, as they could not compass the stretch unaided. 
They settled themselves in a row, with small gasps of relief, and pawed the 
plush approvingly. 

‘I ask you — I ask you why do you not go away — why do you not go 
away?’ Frau Ebermann found herself repeating the question twenty times. It 
seemed to her that everything in the world hung on the answer. ‘You know 
you should not come into houses and rooms unless you are invited. Not 
houses and bedrooms, you know.’ 

‘No,’ a solemn little six-year-old repeated, ‘not houses nor bedrooms, nor 
dining-rooms, nor churches, nor all those places. Shouldn’t come in. It’s 
rude.’ 

“Yes, he said so,’ the younger girl put in proudly. ‘He said it. He told 
them only pigs would do that.’ The line nodded and dimpled one to another 
with little explosive giggles, such as children use when they tell deeds of 
great daring against their elders. 

‘If you know it is wrong, that makes it much worse,’ said Frau 
Ebermann. 

‘Oh yes; much worse,’ they assented cheerfully, till the smallest boy 
changed his smile to a baby wail of weariness. 

‘When will they come for us?’ he asked, and the girl at the head of the 
row hauled him bodily into her square little capable lap. 

‘He’s tired,’ she explained. ‘He is only four. He only had his first 
breeches this spring.’ They came almost under his armpits, and were held 


up by broad linen braces, which, his sorrow diverted for the moment, he 
patted proudly. 

“Yes, beautiful, dear,’ said both girls. 

‘Go away!’ said Frau Ebermann. ‘Go home to your father and mother!’ 

Their faces grew grave at once. 

‘H’sh! We cant,’ whispered the eldest. ‘There isn’t anything left.’ 

‘All gone,’ a boy echoed, and he puffed through pursed lips. ‘Like that, 
uncle told me. Both cows too.’ 

‘And my own three ducks,’ the boy on the girl’s lap said sleepily. 

‘So, you see, we came here.’ The elder girl leaned forward a little, 
caressing the child she rocked. 

‘I — I don’t understand,’ said Frau Ebermann ‘Are you lost, then? You 
must tell our police.’ 

‘Oh no; we are only waiting.’ 

‘But what are you waiting for?’ 

“We are waiting for our people to come for us. They told us to come here 
and wait for them. So we are waiting till they come,’ the eldest girl replied. 

“Yes. We are waiting till our people come for us,’ said all the others in 
chorus. 

‘But,’ said Frau Ebermann very patiently — ’but now tell me, for I tell 
you that I am not in the least angry, where do you come from? Where do 
you come from?’ 

The five gave the names of two villages of which she had read in the 
papers, 

‘That is silly,’ said Frau Ebermann. ‘The people fired on us, and they 
were punished. Those places are wiped out, stamped flat.’ 

“Yes, yes, wiped out, stamped flat. That is why and — I have lost the 
ribbon off my pigtail,’ said the younger girl. She looked behind her over the 
sofa-back. 

‘Tt is not here,’ said the elder. ‘It was lost before. Don’t you remember?’ 

‘Now, if you are lost, you must go and tell our police. They will take care 
of you and give you food,’ said Frau Ebermann. ‘Anna will show you the 
way there.’ 

‘No,’ — this was the six-year-old with the smile, — ’we must wait here 
till our people come for us. Mustn’t we, sister?’ 

‘Of course. We wait here till our people come for us. All the world 
knows that,’ said the eldest girl. 

‘Yes.’ The boy in her lap had waked again. ‘Little children, too — as 
little as Henri, and he doesn’t wear trousers yet. As little as all that.’ 


‘I don’t understand,’ said Frau Ebermann, shivering. In spite of the heat 
of the room and the damp breath of the steam-inhaler, the aspirin was not 
doing its duty. 

The girl raised her blue eyes and looked at the woman for an instant. 

“You see,’ she said, emphasising her statements with her ringers, ‘they 
told us to wait here till our people came for us. So we came. We wait till 
our people come for us.’ 

‘That is silly again,’ said Frau Ebermann. ‘It is no good for you to wait 
here. Do you know what this place is? You have been to school? It is 
Berlin, the capital of Germany.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ they all cried; ‘Berlin, capital of Germany. We know that. That 
is why we came.’ 

‘So, you see, it is no good,’ she said triumphantly, ‘because your people 
can never come for you here.’ 

‘They told us to come here and wait till our people came for us.’ They 
delivered this as if it were a lesson in school. Then they sat still, their hands 
orderly folded on their laps, smiling as sweetly as ever. 

‘Go away! Go away!’ Frau Ebermann shrieked. 

“You called?’ said Anna, entering. 

‘No. Go away! Go away!’ 

‘Very good, old cat,’ said the maid under her breath. ‘Next time you may 
call,’ and she returned to her friend in the kitchen. 

‘I ask you — ask you, please to go away,’ Frau Ebermann pleaded. ‘Go 
to my Anna through that door, and she will give you cakes and sweeties. It 
is not kind of you to come into my room and behave so badly.’ 

‘Where else shall we go now?’ the elder girl demanded, turning to her 
little company. They fell into discussion. One preferred the broad street 
with trees, another the railway station; but when she suggested an 
Emperor’s palace, they agreed with her. 

‘We will go then,’ she said, and added half apologetically to Frau 
Ebermann, ‘You see, they are so little they like to meet all the others.’ 

‘What others?’ said Frau Ebermann. 

‘The others — hundreds and hundreds and thousands and thousands of 
the others.’ 

‘That is a lie. There cannot be a hundred even, much less a thousand,’ 
cried Frau Ebermann. 

‘So?’ said the girl politely. 

“Yes. I tell you; and I have very good information. I know how it 
happened. You should have been more careful. You should not have run out 


to see the horses and guns passing. That is how it is done when our troops 
pass through. My son has written me so.’ 

They had clambered down from the sofa, and gathered round the bed 
with eager, interested eyes. 

‘Horses and guns going by — how fine!’ some one whispered. 

“Yes, yes; believe me, that is how the accidents to the children happen. 
You must know yourself that it is true. One runs out to look — ’ 

‘But I never saw any at all,’ a boy cried sorrowfully. ‘Only one noise I 
heard. That was when Aunt Emmeline’s house fell down.’ 

‘But listen to me. J am telling you! One runs out to look, because one is 
little and cannot see well. So one peeps between the man’s legs, and then — 
you know how close those big horses and guns turn the corners — then 
one’s foot slips and one gets run over. That’s how it happens. Several times 
it had happened, but not many times; certainly not a hundred, perhaps not 
twenty. So, you see, you must be all. Tell me now that you are all that there 
are, and Anna shall give you the cakes.’ 

‘Thousands,’ a boy repeated monotonously. ‘Then we all come here to 
wait till our people come for us.’ 

‘But now we will go away from here. The poor lady is tired,’ said the 
elder girl, plucking his sleeve. 

‘Oh, you hurt, you hurt!’ he cried, and burst into tears. 

‘What is that for?’ said Frau Ebermann. “To cry in a room where a poor 
lady is sick is very inconsiderate.’ 

‘Oh, but look, lady!’ said the elder girl. 

Frau Ebermann looked and saw. 

‘Au revoir, lady.’ They made their little smiling bows and curtseys 
undisturbed by her loud cries. ‘Au revoir, lady. We will wait till our people 
come for us.’ 

When Anna at last ran in, she found her mistress on her knees, busily 
cleaning the floor with the lace cover from the radiator, because, she 
explained, it was all spotted with the blood of five children — she was 
perfectly certain there could not be more than five in the whole world — 
who had gone away for the moment, but were now waiting round the 
comer, and Anna was to find them and give them cakes to stop the 
bleeding, while her mistress swept and garnished that Our dear Lord when 
He came might find everything as it should be. 





Mary Postgate 
(1915) 


Of Miss Mary Postgate, Lady McCausland wrote that she was ‘thoroughly 
conscientious, tidy, companionable, and ladylike. I am very sorry to part 
with her, and shall always be interested in her welfare.’ 

Miss Fowler engaged her on this recommendation, and to her surprise, 
for she had had experience of companions, found that it was true. Miss 
Fowler was nearer sixty than fifty at the time, but though she needed care 
she did not exhaust her attendant’s vitality. On the contrary, she gave out, 
stimulatingly and with reminiscences. Her father had been a minor Court 
official in the days when the Great Exhibition of 1851 had just set its seal 
on Civilisation made perfect. Some of Miss Fowler’s tales, none the less, 
were not always for the young. Mary was not young, and though her speech 
was as colourless as her eyes or her hair, she was never shocked. She 
listened unflinchingly to every one; said at the end, ‘How interesting!’ or 
‘How shocking!’ as the case might be, and never again referred to it, for she 
prided herself on a trained mind, which ‘did not dwell on these things.’ She 
was, too, a treasure at domestic accounts, for which the village tradesmen, 
with their weekly books, loved her not. Otherwise she had no enemies; 
provoked no jealousy even among the plainest; neither gossip nor slander 
had ever been traced to her; she supplied the odd place at the Rector’s or the 
Doctor’s table at half an hour’s notice; she was a sort of public aunt to very 
many small children of the village street, whose parents, while accepting 
everything, would have been swift to resent what they called ‘patronage’; 
she served on the Village Nursing Committee as Miss Fowler’s nominee 
when Miss Fowler was crippled by rheumatoid arthritis, and came out of 
six months’ fortnightly meetings equally respected by all the cliques. 

And when Fate threw Miss Fowler’s nephew, an unlovely orphan of 
eleven, on Miss Fowler’s hands, Mary Postgate stood to her share of the 
business of education as practised in private and public schools. She 
checked printed clothes-lists, and unitemised bills of extras; wrote to Head 
and House masters, matrons, nurses and doctors, and grieved or rejoiced 
over half-term reports. Young Wyndham Fowler repaid her in his holidays 
by calling her ‘Gatepost,’ ‘Postey,’ or ‘Packthread,’ by thumping her 
between her narrow shoulders, or by chasing her bleating, round the garden, 
her large mouth open, her large nose high in air, at a stiff-necked shamble 


very like a camel’s. Later on he filled the house with clamour, argument, 
and harangues as to his personal needs, likes and dislikes, and the 
limitations of ‘you women,’ reducing Mary to tears of physical fatigue, or, 
when he chose to be humorous, of helpless laughter. At crises, which 
multiplied as he grew older, she was his ambassadress and his interpretress 
to Miss Fowler, who had no large sympathy with the young; a vote in his 
interest at the councils on his future; his sewing-woman, strictly 
accountable for mislaid boots and garments; always his butt and his slave. 

And when he decided to become a solicitor, and had entered an office in 
London; when his greeting had changed from ‘Hullo, Postey, you old 
beast,’ to Mornin’, Packthread,’ there came a war which, unlike all wars that 
Mary could remember, did not stay decently outside England and in the 
newspapers, but intruded on the lives of people whom she knew. As she 
said to Miss Fowler, it was ‘most vexatious.’ It took the Rector’s son who 
was going into business with his elder brother; it took the Colonel’s nephew 
on the eve of fruit-farming in Canada; it took Mrs. Grant’s son who, his 
mother said, was devoted to the ministry; and, very early indeed, it took 
Wynn Fowler, who announced on a postcard that he had joined the Flying 
Corps and wanted a cardigan waistcoat. 

‘He must go, and he must have the waistcoat,’ said Miss Fowler. So Mary 
got the proper-sized needles and wool, while Miss Fowler told the men of 
her establishment — two gardeners and an odd man, aged sixty — that 
those who could join the Army had better do so. The gardeners left. 
Cheape, the odd man, stayed on, and was promoted to the gardener’s 
cottage. The cook, scorning to be limited in luxuries, also left, after a 
spirited scene with Miss Fowler, and took the housemaid with her. Miss 
Fowler gazetted Nellie, Cheape’s seventeen-year-old daughter, to the vacant 
post; Mrs. Cheape to the rank of cook, with occasional cleaning bouts; and 
the reduced establishment moved forward smoothly. 

Wynn demanded an increase in his allowance. Miss Fowler, who always 
looked facts in the face, said, ‘He must have it. The chances are he won’t 
live long to draw it, and if three hundred makes him happy — ’ 

Wynn was grateful, and came over, in his tight-buttoned uniform, to say 
so. His training centre was not thirty miles away, and his talk was so 
technical that it had to be explained by charts of the various types of 
machines. He gave Mary such a chart. 

‘And you’d better study it, Postey,’ he said. ‘You’ll be seeing a lot of ‘em 
soon.’ So Mary studied the chart, but when Wynn next arrived to swell and 
exalt himself before his womenfolk, she failed badly in cross-examination, 


and he rated her as in the old days. 

“You look more or less like a human being,’ he said in his new Service 
voice. ‘You must have had a brain at some time in your past. What have you 
done with it? Where d’you keep it? A sheep would know more than you do, 
Postey. You’re lamentable. You are less use than an empty tin can, you 
dowey old cassowary.’ 

‘I suppose that’s how your superior officer talks to you?’ said Miss 
Fowler from her chair. 

‘But Postey doesn’t mind,’ Wynn replied. ‘Do you, Packthread?’ 

‘Why? Was Wynn saying anything? I shall get this right next time you 
come,’ she muttered, and knitted her pale brows again over the diagrams of 
Taubes, Farmans, and Zeppelins. 

In a few weeks the mere land and sea battles which she read to Miss 
Fowler after breakfast passed her like idle breath. Her heart and her interest 
were high in the air with Wynn, who had finished ‘rolling’ (whatever that 
might be) and had gone on from a ‘taxi’ to a machine more or less his own. 
One morning it circled over their very chimneys, alighted on Vegg’s Heath, 
almost outside the garden gate, and Wynn came in, blue with cold, shouting 
for food. He and she drew Miss Fowler’s bath-chair, as they had often done, 
along the Heath foot-path to look at the bi-plane. Mary observed that ‘it 
smelt very badly.’ 

‘Postey, I believe you think with your nose,’ said Wynn. ‘I know you 
don’t with your mind. Now, what type’s that?’ 

‘TIl go and get the chart,’ said Mary. 

“You’re hopeless! You haven’t the mental capacity of a white mouse,’ he 
cried, and explained the dials and the sockets for bomb-dropping till it was 
time to mount and ride the wet clouds once more. 

‘Ah!’ said Mary, as the stinking thing flared upward. ‘Wait till our Flying 
Corps gets to work! Wynn says it’s much safer than in the trenches.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Miss Fowler. “Tell Cheape to come and tow me home 
again.’ 

‘It’s all downhill. I can do it,’ said Mary, ‘if you put the brake on.’ She 
laid her lean self against the pushing-bar and home they trundled. 

‘Now, be careful you aren’t heated and catch a chill,’ said overdressed 
Miss Fowler. 

‘Nothing makes me perspire,’ said Mary. As she bumped the chair under 
the porch she straightened her long back. The exertion had given her a 
colour, and the wind had loosened a wisp of hair across her forehead. Miss 
Fowler glanced at her. 


“What do you ever think of, Mary?’ she demanded suddenly. 

‘Oh, Wynn says he wants another three pairs of stockings — as thick as 
we can make them.’ 

“Yes. But I mean the things that women think about. Here you are, more 
than forty — ’ 

‘Forty-four,’ said truthful Mary. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well?’ Mary offered Miss Fowler her shoulder as usual. 

‘And you’ve been with me ten years now.’ 

‘Lets see,’ said Mary. ‘Wynn was eleven when he came. He’s twenty 
now, and I came two years before that. It must be eleven.’ 

‘Eleven! And you’ve never told me anything that matters in all that 
while. Looking back, it seems to me that I’ve done all the talking.’ 

‘T’m afraid I’m not much of a conversationalist. As Wynn says, I haven’t 
the mind. Let me take your hat.’ 

Miss Fowler, moving stiffly from the hip, stamped her rubber-tipped 
stick on the tiled hall floor. ‘Mary, aren’t you anything except a companion? 
Would you ever have been anything except a companion?’ 

Mary hung up the garden hat on its proper peg. ‘No,’ she said after 
consideration. ‘I don’t imagine I ever should. But I’ve no imagination, I’m 
afraid.’ 

She fetched Miss Fowler her eleven-o’clock glass of Contrexéville. 

That was the wet December when it rained six inches to the month, and 
the women went abroad as little as might be. Wynn’s flying chariot visited 
them several times, and for two mornings (he had warned her by postcard) 
Mary heard the thresh of his propellers at dawn. The second time she ran to 
the window, and stared at the whitening sky. A little blur passed overhead. 
She lifted her lean arms towards it. 

That evening at six o’clock there came an announcement in an official 
envelope that Second Lieutenant W. Fowler had been killed during a trial 
flight. Death was instantaneous. She read it and carried it to Miss Fowler. 

‘I never expected anything else,’ said Miss Fowler; ‘but I’m sorry it 
happened before he had done anything.’ 

The room was whirling round Mary Postgate, but she found herself quite 
steady in the midst of it. 

“Yes,’ she said. ‘It’s a great pity he didn’t die in action after he had killed 
somebody.’ 

‘He was killed instantly. That’s one comfort,’ Miss Fowler went on. 

‘But Wynn says the shock of a fall kills a man at once — whatever 


happens to the tanks,’ quoted Mary. 

The room was coming to rest now. She heard Miss Fowler say 
impatiently, ‘But why can’t we cry, Mary?’ and herself replying, ‘There’s 
nothing to cry for. He has done his duty as much as Mrs. Grant’s son did.’ 

‘And when he died, she came and cried all the morning,’ said Miss 
Fowler. “This only makes me feel tired — terribly tired. Will you help me to 
bed, please, Mary? — And I think I’d like the hot-water bottle.’ 

So Mary helped her and sat beside, talking of Wynn in his riotous youth. 

‘I believe,’ said Miss Fowler suddenly, ‘that old people and young people 
slip from under a stroke like this. The middle-aged feel it most.’ 

‘I expect that’s true,’ said Mary, rising. ‘I’m going to put away the things 
in his room now. Shall we wear mourning?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘Except, of course, at the funeral. I 
can’t go. You will. I want you to arrange about his being buried here. What 
a blessing it didn’t happen at Salisbury!’ 

Every one, from the Authorities of the Flying Corps to the Rector, was 
most kind and sympathetic. Mary found herself for the moment in a world 
where bodies were in the habit of being despatched by all sorts of 
conveyances to all sorts of places. And at the funeral two young men in 
buttoned-up uniforms stood beside the grave and spoke to her afterwards. 

“You’re Miss Postgate, aren’t you?’ said one. ‘Fowler told me about you. 
He was a good chap — a first-class fellow — a great loss.’ 

‘Great loss!’ growled his companion. ‘We’re all awfully sorry.’ 

‘How high did he fall from?’ Mary whispered. 

‘Pretty nearly four thousand feet, I should think, didn’t he? You were up 
that day, Monkey?’ 

‘All of that,’ the other child replied. ‘My bar made three thousand, and I 
wasn’t as high as him by a lot.’ 

‘Then that’s all right,’ said Mary. “Thank you very much.’ 

They moved away as Mrs. Grant flung herself weeping on Mary’s flat 
chest, under the lych-gate, and cried, ‘I know how it feels! I know how it 
feels!’ 

‘But both his parents are dead,’ Mary returned, as she fended her off. 
‘Perhaps they’ve all met by now,’ she added vaguely as she escaped 
towards the coach. 

‘Tve thought of that too,’ wailed Mrs. Grant; ‘but then he’ll be 
practically a stranger to them. Quite embarrassing!’ 

Mary faithfully reported every detail of the ceremony to Miss Fowler, 
who, when she described Mrs. Grant’s outburst, laughed aloud. 


‘Oh, how Wynn would have enjoyed it! He was always utterly unreliable 
at funerals. D’you remember — ’ And they talked of him again, each 
piecing out the other’s gaps. ‘And now,’ said Miss Fowler, ‘we’ll pull up 
the blinds and we’ll have a general tidy. That always does us good. Have 
you seen to Wynn’s things?’ 

‘Everything — since he first came,’ said Mary. ‘He was never destructive 
— even with his toys.’ 

They faced that neat room. 

‘It can’t be natural not to cry,’ Mary said at last. ‘I’m so afraid you’ll 
have a reaction.’ 

‘As I told you, we old people slip from under the stroke. It’s you Pm 
afraid for. Have you cried yet?’ 

‘I can’t. It only makes me angry with the Germans.’ 

‘That’s sheer waste of vitality,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘We must live till the 
war’s finished.’ She opened a full wardrobe. ‘Now, I’ve been thinking 
things over. This is my plan. All his civilian clothes can be given away — 
Belgian refugees, and so on.’ 

Mary nodded. ‘Boots, collars, and gloves?’ 

“Yes. We don’t need to keep anything except his cap and belt.’ 

‘They came back yesterday with his Flying Corps clothes’ — Mary 
pointed to a roll on the little iron bed. 

‘Ah, but keep his Service things. Some one may be glad of them later. Do 
you remember his sizes?’ 

‘Five feet eight and a half; thirty-six inches round the chest. But he told 
me he’s just put on an inch and a half. PII mark it on a label and tie it on his 
sleeping-bag.’ 

‘So that disposes of that,’ said Miss Fowler, tapping the palm of one hand 
with the ringed third finger of the other. ‘What waste it all is! We’ll get his 
old school trunk to-morrow and pack his civilian clothes.’ 

‘And the rest?’ said Mary. ‘His books and pictures and the games and the 
toys — and — and the rest?’ 

‘My plan is to burn every single thing,’ said Miss Fowler. “Then we shall 
know where they are and no one can handle them afterwards. What do you 
think?’ 

‘T think that would be much the best,’ said Mary. ‘But there’s such a lot 
of them.’ 

“We’ll burn them in the destructor,’ said Miss Fowler. 

This was an open-air furnace for the consumption of refuse; a little 
circular four-foot tower of pierced brick over an iron grating. Miss Fowler 


had noticed the design in a gardening journal years ago, and had had it built 
at the bottom of the garden. It suited her tidy soul, for it saved unsightly 
rubbish-heaps, and the ashes lightened the stiff clay soil. 

Mary considered for a moment, saw her way clear, and nodded again. 
They spent the evening putting away well-remembered civilian suits, 
underclothes that Mary had marked, and the regiments of very gaudy socks 
and ties. A second trunk was needed, and, after that, a little packing-case, 
and it was late next day when Cheape and the local carrier lifted them to the 
cart. The Rector luckily knew of a friend’s son, about five feet eight and a 
half inches high, to whom a complete Flying Corps outfit would be most 
acceptable, and sent his gardener’s son down with a barrow to take delivery 
of it. The cap was hung up in Miss Fowler’s bedroom, the belt in Miss 
Postgate’s; for, as Miss Fowler said, they had no desire to make tea-party 
talk of them. 

‘That disposes of that,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘I'll leave the rest to you, Mary. 
I can’t run up and down the garden. You’d better take the big clothes-basket 
and get Nellie to help you.’ 

‘T shall take the wheel-barrow and do it myself,’ said Mary, and for once 
in her life closed her mouth. 

Miss Fowler, in moments of irritation, had called Mary deadly 
methodical. She put on her oldest waterproof and gardening-hat and her 
ever-slipping goloshes, for the weather was on the edge of more rain. She 
gathered fire-lighters from the kitchen, a half-scuttle of coals, and a faggot 
of brushwood. These she wheeled in the barrow down the mossed paths to 
the dank little laurel shrubbery where the destructor stood under the drip of 
three oaks. She climbed the wire fence into the Rector’s glebe just behind, 
and from his tenant’s rick pulled two large armfuls of good hay, which she 
spread neatly on the fire-bars. Next, journey by journey, passing Miss 
Fowler’s white face at the morning-room window each time, she brought 
down in the towel-covered clothes-basket, on the wheel-barrow, thumbed 
and used Hentys, Marryats, Levers, Stevensons, Baroness Orczys, Garvices, 
schoolbooks, and atlases, unrelated piles of the Motor Cyclist, the Light 
Car, and catalogues of Olympia Exhibitions; the remnants of a fleet of 
sailing-ships from ninepenny cutters to a three-guinea yacht; a prep.-school 
dressing-gown; bats from three-and-sixpence to twenty-four shillings; 
cricket and tennis balls; disintegrated steam and clockwork locomotives 
with their twisted rails; a grey and red tin model of a submarine; a dumb 
gramophone and cracked records; golf-clubs that had to be broken across 
the knee, like his walking-sticks, and an assegai; photographs of private and 


public school cricket and football elevens, and his O.T.C. on the line of 
march; kodaks, and film-rolls; some pewters, and one real silver cup, for 
boxing competitions and Junior Hurdles; sheaves of school photographs; 
Miss Fowler’s photograph; her own which he had borne off in fun and 
(good care she took not to ask!) had never returned; a playbox with a secret 
drawer; a load of flannels, belts, and jerseys, and a pair of spiked shoes 
unearthed in the attic; a packet of all the letters that Miss Fowler and she 
had ever written to him, kept for some absurd reason through all these 
years; a five-day attempt at a diary; framed pictures of racing motors in full 
Brooklands career, and load upon load of undistinguishable wreckage of 
tool-boxes, rabbit-hutches, electric batteries, tin soldiers, fret-saw outfits, 
and jig-saw puzzles. 

Miss Fowler at the window watched her come and go, and said to herself, 
‘Mary’s an old woman. I never realised it before.’ 

After lunch she recommended her to rest. 

‘I’m not in the least tired,’ said Mary. ‘I’ve got it all arranged. I’m going 
to the village at two o’clock for some paraffin. Nellie hasn’t enough, and 
the walk will do me good.’ 

She made one last quest round the house before she started, and found 
that she had overlooked nothing. It began to mist as soon as she had skirted 
Vegg’s Heath, where Wynn used to descend — it seemed to her that she 
could almost hear the beat of his propellers overhead, but there was nothing 
to see. She hoisted her umbrella and lunged into the blind wet till she had 
reached the shelter of the empty village. As she came out of Mr. Kidd’s 
shop with a bottle full of paraffin in her string shopping-bag, she met Nurse 
Eden, the village nurse, and fell into talk with her, as usual, about the 
village children. They were just parting opposite the ‘Royal Oak,’ when a 
gun, they fancied, was fired immediately behind the house. It was followed 
by a child’s shriek dying into a wail. 

‘Accident!’ said Nurse Eden promptly, and dashed through the empty bar, 
followed by Mary. They found Mrs. Gerritt, the publican’s wife, who could 
only gasp and point to the yard, where a little cart-lodge was sliding 
sideways amid a clatter of tiles. Nurse Eden snatched up a sheet drying 
before the fire, ran out, lifted something from the ground, and flung the 
sheet round it. The sheet turned scarlet and half her uniform too, as she bore 
the load into the kitchen. It was little Edna Gerritt, aged nine, whom Mary 
had known since her perambulator days. 

‘Am I hurted bad?’ Edna asked, and died between Nurse Eden’s dripping 
hands. The sheet fell aside and for an instant, before she could shut her 


eyes, Mary saw the ripped and shredded body. 

‘It’s a wonder she spoke at all,’ said Nurse Eden. ‘What in God’s name 
was it?’ 

‘A bomb,’ said Mary. 

‘One o’ the Zeppelins?’ 

‘No. An aeroplane. I thought I heard it on the Heath, but I fancied it was 
one of ours. It must have shut off its engines as it came down. That’s why 
we didn’t notice it.’ 

‘The filthy pigs!’ said Nurse Eden, all white and shaken. ‘See the pickle 
I’m in! Go and tell Dr. Hennis, Miss Postgate.’ Nurse looked at the mother, 
who had dropped face down on the floor. ‘She’s only in a fit. Turn her 
over.’ 

Mary heaved Mrs. Gerritt right side up, and hurried off for the doctor. 
When she told her tale, he asked her to sit down in the surgery till he got 
her something. 

‘But I don’t need it, I assure you,’ said she. ‘I don’t think it would be 
wise to tell Miss Fowler about it, do you? Her heart is so irritable in this 
weather.’ 

Dr. Hennis looked at her admiringly as he packed up his bag. 

‘No. Don’t tell anybody till we’re sure,’ he said, and hastened to the 
‘Royal Oak,’ while Mary went on with the paraffin. The village behind her 
was as quiet as usual, for the news had not yet spread. She frowned a little 
to herself, her large nostrils expanded uglily, and from time to time she 
muttered a phrase which Wynn, who never restrained himself before his 
womenfolk, had applied to the enemy. ‘Bloody pagans! They are bloody 
pagans. But,’ she continued, falling back on the teaching that had made her 
what she was, ‘one mustn’t let one’s mind dwell on these things.’ 

Before she reached the house Dr. Hennis, who was also a special 
constable, overtook her in his car. 

‘Oh, Miss Postgate,’ he said, ‘I wanted to tell you that that accident at the 
“Royal Oak” was due to Gerritt’s stable tumbling down. It’s been dangerous 
for a long time. It ought to have been condemned.’ 

‘I thought I heard an explosion too,’ said Mary. 

“You might have been misled by the beams snapping. I’ve been looking 
at ‘em. They were dry-rotted through and through. Of course, as they broke, 
they would make a noise just like a gun.’ 

“Yes?’ said Mary politely. 

‘Poor little Edna was playing underneath it,’ he went on, still holding her 
with his eyes, ‘and that and the tiles cut her to pieces, you see?’ 


‘I saw it,’ said Mary, shaking her head. ‘I heard it too.’ 

‘Well, we cannot be sure.’ Dr. Hennis changed his tone completely. ‘I 
know both you and Nurse Eden (I’ve been speaking to her) are perfectly 
trustworthy, and I can rely on you not to say anything — yet at least. It is no 
good to stir up people unless — ’ 

‘Oh, I never do — anyhow,’ said Mary, and Dr. Hennis went on to the 
county town. 

After all, she told herself, it might, just possibly, have been the collapse 
of the old stable that had done all those things to poor little Edna. She was 
sorry she had even hinted at other things, but Nurse Eden was discretion 
itself. By the time she reached home the affair seemed increasingly remote 
by its very monstrosity. As she came in, Miss Fowler told her that a couple 
of aeroplanes had passed half an hour ago. 

‘I thought I heard them,’ she replied, ‘I’m going down to the garden now. 
I’ve got the paraffin.’ 

“Yes, but — what have you got on your boots? They’re soaking wet. 
Change them at once.’ 

Not only did Mary obey but she wrapped the boots in a newspaper, and 
put them into the string bag with the bottle. So, armed with the longest 
kitchen poker, she left. 

‘It’s raining again,’ was Miss Fowler’s last word, ‘but — I know you 
won’t be happy till that’s disposed of.’ 

‘It won’t take long. I’ve got everything down there, and I’ve put the lid 
on the destructor to keep the wet out.’ 

The shrubbery was filling with twilight by the time she had completed 
her arrangements and sprinkled the sacrificial oil. As she lit the match that 
would burn her heart to ashes, she heard a groan or a grunt behind the dense 
Portugal laurels. 

‘Cheape?’ she called impatiently, but Cheape, with his ancient lumbago, 
in his comfortable cottage would be the last man to profane the sanctuary. 
‘Sheep,’ she concluded, and threw in the fusee. The pyre went up in a roar, 
and the immediate flame hastened night around her. 

‘How Wynn would have loved this!’ she thought, stepping back from the 
blaze. 

By its light she saw, half hidden behind a laurel not five paces away, a 
bareheaded man sitting very stiffly at the foot of one of the oaks. A broken 
branch lay across his lap — one booted leg protruding from beneath it. His 
head moved ceaselessly from side to side, but his body was as still as the 
tree’s trunk. He was dressed — she moved sideways to look more closely 


— in a uniform something like Wynn’s, with a flap buttoned across the 
chest. For an instant, she had some idea that it might be one of the young 
flying men she had met at the funeral. But their heads were dark and glossy. 
This man’s was as pale as a baby’s, and so closely cropped that she could 
see the disgusting pinky skin beneath. His lips moved. 

“What do you say?’ Mary moved towards him and stooped. 

‘Laty! Laty! Laty!’ he muttered, while his hands picked at the dead wet 
leaves. There was no doubt as to his nationality. It made her so angry that 
she strode back to the destructor, though it was still too hot to use the poker 
there. Wynn’s books seemed to be catching well. She looked up at the oak 
behind the man; several of the light upper and two or three rotten lower 
branches had broken and scattered their rubbish on the shrubbery path. On 
the lowest fork a helmet with dependent strings, showed like a bird’s-nest in 
the light of a long-tongued flame. Evidently this person had fallen through 
the tree. Wynn had told her that it was quite possible for people to fall out 
of aeroplanes. Wynn told her too, that trees were useful things to break an 
aviator’s fall, but in this case the aviator must have been broken or he 
would have moved from his queer position. He seemed helpless except for 
his horrible rolling head. On the other hand, she could see a pistol case at 
his belt — and Mary loathed pistols. Months ago, after reading certain 
Belgian reports together, she and Miss Fowler had had dealings with one — 
a huge revolver with flat-nosed bullets, which latter, Wynn said, were 
forbidden by the rules of war to be used against civilised enemies. “They’re 
good enough for us,’ Miss Fowler had replied. ‘Show Mary how it works.’ 
And Wynn, laughing at the mere possibility of any such need, had led the 
craven winking Mary into the Rector’s disused quarry, and had shown her 
how to fire the terrible machine. It lay now in the top-left-hand drawer of 
her toilet-table — a memento not included in the burning. Wynn would be 
pleased to see how she was not afraid. 

She slipped up to the house to get it. When she came through the rain, the 
eyes in the head were alive with expectation. The mouth even tried to smile. 
But at sight of the revolver its corners went down just like Edna Gerritt’s. A 
tear trickled from one eye, and the head rolled from shoulder to shoulder as 
though trying to point out something. 

‘Cassée. Tout cassée,’ it whimpered. 

‘What do you say?’ said Mary disgustedly, keeping well to one side, 
though only the head moved. 

‘Cassée,’ it repeated. ‘Che me rends. Le médicin! Toctor!’ 

‘Nein!’ said she, bringing all her small German to bear with the big 


pistol. ‘Ich haben der todt Kinder gesehn.’ 

The head was still. Mary’s hand dropped. She had been careful to keep 
her finger off the trigger for fear of accidents. After a few moments’ 
waiting, she returned to the destructor, where the flames were falling, and 
churned up Wynn’s charring books with the poker. Again the head groaned 
for the doctor. 

‘Stop that!’ said Mary, and stamped her foot. ‘Stop that, you bloody 
pagan!’ 

The words came quite smoothly and naturally. They were Wynn’s own 
words, and Wynn was a gentleman who for no consideration on earth would 
have torn little Edna into those vividly coloured strips and strings. But this 
thing hunched under the oak-tree had done that thing. It was no question of 
reading horrors out of newspapers to Miss Fowler. Mary had seen it with 
her own eyes on the ‘Royal Oak’ kitchen table. She must not allow her 
mind to dwell upon it. Now Wynn was dead, and everything connected with 
him was lumping and rustling and tinkling under her busy poker into red 
black dust and grey leaves of ash. The thing beneath the oak would die too. 
Mary had seen death more than once. She came of a family that had a knack 
of dying under, as she told Miss Fowler, ‘most distressing circumstances.’ 
She would stay where she was till she was entirely satisfied that It was dead 
— dead as dear papa in the late ‘eighties; aunt Mary in eighty-nine; mamma 
in ‘ninety-one; cousin Dick in ninety-five; Lady McCausland’s housemaid 
in ‘ninety-nine; Lady McCausland’s sister in nineteen hundred and one; 
Wynn buried five days ago; and Edna Gerritt still waiting for decent earth 
to hide her. As she thought — her underlip caught up by one faded canine, 
brows knit and nostrils wide — she wielded the poker with lunges that 
jarred the grating at the bottom, and careful scrapes round the brick-work 
above. She looked at her wrist-watch. It was getting on to half-past four, 
and the rain was coming down in eamest. Tea would be at five. If It did not 
die before that time, she would be soaked and would have to change. 
Meantime, and this occupied her, Wynn’s things were burning well in spite 
of the hissing wet, though now and again a book-back with a quite 
distinguishable title would be heaved up out of the mass. The exercise of 
stoking had given her a glow which seemed to reach to the marrow of her 
bones. She hummed — Mary never had a voice — to herself. She had never 
believed in all those advanced views — though Miss Fowler herself leaned 
a little that way — of woman’s work in the world; but now she saw there 
was much to be said for them. This, for instance, was her work — work 
which no man, least of all Dr. Hennis, would ever have done. A man, at 


such a crisis, would be what Wynn called a ‘sportsman’; would leave 
everything to fetch help, and would certainly bring It into the house. Now a 
woman’s business was to make a happy home for — for a husband and 
children. Failing these — it was not a thing one should allow one’s mind to 
dwell upon — but — 

‘Stop it!’ Mary cried once more across the shadows. ‘Nein, I tell you! Ich 
haben der todt Kinder gesehn.’ 

But it was a fact. A woman who had missed these things could still be 
useful — more useful than a man in certain respects. She thumped like a 
pavior through the settling ashes at the secret thrill of it. The rain was 
damping the fire, but she could feel — it was too dark to see — that her 
work was done. There was a dull red glow at the bottom of the destructor, 
not enough to char the wooden lid if she slipped it half over against the 
driving wet. This arranged, she leaned on the poker and waited, while an 
increasing rapture laid hold on her. She ceased to think. She gave herself up 
to feel. Her long pleasure was broken by a sound that she had waited for in 
agony several times in her life. She leaned forward and listened, smiling. 
There could be no mistake. She closed her eyes and drank it in. Once it 
ceased abruptly. 

‘Go on,’ she murmured, half aloud. “That isn’t the end.’ 

Then the end came very distinctly in a lull between two rain-gusts. Mary 
Postgate drew her breath short between her teeth and shivered from head to 
foot. ‘That’s all right,’ said she contentedly, and went up to the house, where 
she scandalised the whole routine by taking a luxurious hot bath before tea, 
and came down looking, as Miss Fowler said when she saw her lying all 
relaxed on the other sofa, ‘quite handsome!’ 


THE BEGINNINGS 


It was not part of their blood, 
It came to them very late 
With long arrears to make good, 
When the English began to hate. 
They were not easily moved, 
They were icy willing to wait 
Till every count should be proved, 
Ere the English began to hate. 
Their voices were even and low, 
Their eyes were level and straight. 
There was neither sign nor show, 
When the English began to hate. 
It was not preached to the crowd, 
It was not taught by the State. 
No man spoke it aloud, 
When the English began to hate. 
It was not suddenly bred, 
It will not swiftly abate, 
Through the chill years ahead, 
When Time shall count from the date 
That the English began to hate. 
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PREFACE 


TO ALL to whom this little book may come — 
Health for yourselves and those you hold most dear! 
Content abroad, and happiness at home, 
And — one grand secret in your private ear: — 
Nations have passed away and left no traces, 
And History gives the naked cause of it — 
One single, simple reason in all cases; 
They fell because their peoples were not fit. 


Now, though your Body be mis-shapen, blind, 
Lame, feverish, lacking substance, power or skill, 
Certain it is that men can school the Mind 
To school the sickliest Body to her will — 
As many have done, whose glory blazes still 
Like mighty flames in meanest lanterns lit: 
Wherefore, we pray the crippled, weak and ill — 
Be fit — be fit! In mind at first be fit! 


And, though your Spirit seem uncouth or small, 
Stubborn as clay or shifting as the sand, 

Strengthen the Body, and the Body shall 
Strengthen the Spirit till she take command; 
As a bold rider brings his horse in hand 

At the tall fence, with voice and heel and bit, 
And leaps while all the field are at a stand. 

Be fit — be fit! In body next be fit! 


Nothing on earth — no Arts, no Gifts, nor Graces — 
No Fame, no Wealth — outweighs the want of it. 
This is the Law which every law embraces — 
Be fit — be fit! In mind and body befit! 


The even heart that seldom slurs its beat — 
The cool head weighing what that heart desires — 
The measuring eye that guides the hands and feet — 
The Soul unbroken when the Body tires — 


These are the things our weary world requires 
Far more than superfluities of wit; 

Wherefore we pray you, sons of generous sires, 
Be fit — be fit! For Honour’s sake be fit. 


There is one lesson at all Times and Places — 
One changeless Truth on all things changing writ, 
For boys and girls, men, women, nations, races — 
Be fit — be fit! And once again, be fit! 





Winning the Victoria Cross 


THE HISTORY of the Victoria Cross has been told so often that it is only 
necessary to say that the Order was created by Queen Victoria on January 
29th, 1856, in the year of the peace with Russia, when the new racing 
Cunard paddle-steamer Persia of three thousand tons was making thirteen 
knots between England and America, and all the world wondered at the 
advance of civilization and progress. 

Any rank of the English Army, Navy, Reserve or Volunteer forces, from a 
duke to a negro, can wear on his left breast the little ugly bronze Maltese 
cross with the crowned lion atop and the inscription “For Valour” below, if 
he has only “performed some signal act of valour” or devotion to his 
country “in the presence of the enemy.” Nothing else makes any difference; 
for it is explicitly laid down in the warrant that “neither rank, nor long 
service, nor wounds, nor any other circumstance whatsoever, save the merit 
of conspicuous bravery, shall be held to establish a sufficient claim to this 
Order.” 

There are many kinds of bravery, and if one looks through the records of 
the four hundred and eleven men, living and dead, that have held the 
Victoria Cross before the Great War, one finds instances of every 
imaginable variety of heroism. 

There is bravery in the early morning, when it takes great courage even 
to leave warm blankets, let alone walk into dirt, cold and death; on foot and 
on horse; empty or fed; sick or well; coolness of brain that thinks out a plan 
at dawn and holds to it all through the long, murderous day bravery of the 
mind that makes the jerking nerves hold still and do nothing except show a 
good example ; sheer reckless strength that hacks through a crowd of 
amazed men and comes out grinning on the other side; enduring spirit that 
wears through a long siege, never losing heart or manners or temper; quick, 
flashing bravery that heaves a lighted shell overboard or rushes the 
stockade while others are gaping at it; and the calculated craftsmanship that 
camps alone before the angry rifle-pit or shell-hole, and cleanly and 
methodically wipes out every soul in it. 

Before the Great War, England dealt with many different peoples, and, 
generally speaking, all of them, Zulu, Malay, Maori, Burman, Boer, the 
little hillsman of the North-east Indian Frontier, Afreedi, Pathan, Biluch, the 
Arab of East Africa and the Sudanese of the North of Africa and the rest, 
played a thoroughly good game. For this we owe them many thanks; since 


they showed us every variety of climate and almost every variety of attack, 
from long-range fire to hand-to-hand scrimmage; except, of course, the 
ordered movements of Continental armies and the scientific ruin of towns. . 
. . That came later and on the largest scale. 

It is rather the fashion to look down on these little wars and to call them 
“military promenades” and so forth, but in reality no enemy can do much 
more than poison your wells, rush your camp, ambuscade you, kill you with 
his climate, fight you body to body, make you build your own means of 
communication under his fire, and horribly cut up your wounded. He may 
do this on a large or small scale, but the value of the teaching is the same. 

It is in these rough-and-tumble affairs that many of the first Crosses were 
won; and some of the records for the far-away Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny are well worth remembering, if only to show that valour never 
varies. 

The Crimea was clean fighting as far as the enemy were concerned, — 
for the very old men say that no one could wish for better troops than the 
Russians of Inkerman and Alma, — but our own War Office then, as two 
generations later, helped the enemy with ignorant mismanagement and 
neglect. In the Mutiny of 1857 all India, Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces, seemed to be crumbling like sand-bag walls in flood, and 
wherever there were three or four Englishmen left, they had to kill or be 
killed till help came. Hundreds of Crosses must have been won then, had 
anybody had time to notice; for the average of work allowing for the 
improvements in mankilling machinery was as high as in the Great War. 

For instance — this is a rather extensive and varied record — one man 
shut up in the Residency at Lucknow stole out three times at the risk of his 
life to get cattle for the besieged to eat. Later, he extinguished a fire near a 
powder-magazine and a month afterwards put out another fire. Then he led 
twelve men to capture two guns which were wrecking the Residency at 
close range. Next day he captured an outlying position full of mutineers; 
three days later he captured another gun, and finished up by capturing a 
fourth. So he got his Cross. 

Another young man was a lieutenant in the Southern Mahratta Horse, and 
a full regiment of mutineers broke into his part of the world, upsetting the 
minds of the people. He collected some loyal troopers, chased the regiment 
eighty miles, stormed the fort they had taken refuge in, and killed, captured 
or wounded every soul there. 

Then there was a lance-corporal who afterwards rose to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He was the enduring type of man, for he won his Cross merely for 


taking a hand in every fight that came along through nearly seventy 
consecutive days. 

There were also two brothers who earned the Cross about six times 
between them for leading forlorn hopes and such-like. Likewise there was a 
private of “persuasive powers and cheerful disposition,” so the record says, 
who was cut off with nine companions in a burning house while the 
mutineers were firing in at the windows. He, however, cheerfully persuaded 
the enemy to retire, and in the end all his party were saved through his 
practical “cheerfulness.” He must have been a man worth knowing. 

And there was a little man in the Sutherland Highlanders — a private 
who eventually became a Major-General. In one attack near Lucknow he 
killed eleven men with his claymore, which is a heating sort of weapon to 
handle. 

Even he was not more thorough than two troopers who rode to the rescue 
of their Colonel, cut off and knocked down by mutineers. They helped him 
to rise, and they must have been annoyed, for the three of them killed all the 
mutineers — about fifty. 

Then there was a negro captain of the foretop, William Hall, R.N., who 
with two other negroes, Samuel Hodge and W. J. Gordon of the 4th and 1st 
West Indian Infantry, came up the river with the Naval Brigade from 
Calcutta to work big guns. They worked them so thoroughly that each got a 
Cross. They must have done a good deal, for no one is quite so crazy 
reckless as a West Indian negro when he is really excited. 

There was a man in the Mounted Police who with sixty horsemen 
charged one thousand mutineers and broke them up. And so the tale runs 
on. 

Three Bengal Civilian Government officers were, I believe, the only 
strict non-combatants who ever received the Cross. As a matter of fact they 
had to fight with the rest, but the story of “Lucknow” Kavanagh’s 
adventures in disguise, of Ross Mangle’s heroism after the first attempt to 
relieve the Little House at Arrah had failed (Arrah was a place where ten 
white men and fifty-six loyal natives barricaded themselves in a billiard- 
room in a garden and stood the siege of three regiments of mutineers for 
three weeks), and of McDonell’s cool-headedness in the retreat down the 
river, are things that ought to be told by themselves. Almost any one can 
fight well on the winning side, but those men who can patch up a 
thoroughly bad business and pull it off in some sort of shape, are most to be 
respected. 

Army chaplains and doctors are officially supposed to be non-combatants 


— they are not really so — but about twenty years after the Mutiny a 
chaplain was decorated under circumstances that made it impossible to 
overlook his bravery. Still, I do not think he quite cared for the publicity. He 
was a regimental chaplain — in action a chaplain is generally supposed to 
stay with or near the doctor — and he seems to have drifted up close to a 
cavalry charge, for he helped a wounded officer of the Ninth Lancers into 
an ambulance. He was then going about his business when he found two 
troopers who had tumbled into a water-course all mixed with their horses, 
and a knot of Afghans were hurrying to attend to them. The record says that 
he rescued both men, but the tale, as I heard it unofficially, declares that he 
found a revolver somewhere with which he did excellent work while the 
troopers were struggling out of the ditch. This seems very possible, for the 
Afghans do not leave disabled men without the strongest hint, and I know 
that in nine cases out of ten if you want a coherent account of what 
happened in an action you had better ask the chaplain or the Roman 
Catholic priest of a battalion. 

But it is difficult to get details. I have met perhaps a dozen or so of 
V.C.’s, and in every case they explained that they did the first thing that 
came to their hand without worrying about alternatives. One man headed a 
charge into a mass of Afghans, who are very good fighters so long as they 
stay interested in their work, and cut down five of them. All he said was: 
“Well, they were there, and they couldn’t go away. What was a man to do? 
Write ‘em a note and, ask ‘em to shift?” 

Another man I questioned was a doctor. Army doctors, by the way, have 
special opportunities for getting Crosses. Their duty compels them to stay 
somewhere within touch of the firing-line, and most of them run right up 
and lie down, keeping an eye on the wounded. 

It is a heart-breaking thing for a doctor who has pulled a likely young 
private of twenty-three through typhoid fever and set him on his feet and 
watched him develop, to see the youngster wasted with a casual bullet. It 
must have been this feeling that made my friend do the old, splendid thing 
that never grows stale — rescue a wounded man under fire. He won this 
Cross, but all he said was: “I didn’t want any unauthorized consultations — 
or amputations — while I was Medical Officer in charge. ‘Tisn’t etiquette.” 

His own head was very nearly blown off as he was tying up an artery — 
for it was blind, bad bush-fighting, with puffs of smoke popping in and out 
among the high grass and never a man visible — but he only grunted when 
his helmet was cracked across by a bullet, and went on tightening the 
tourniquet. 


As I have hinted, in most of our little affairs before the war, the enemy 
knew nothing about the Geneva Convention or the treatment of wounded, 
but fired at a doctor on his face value as a white man. One cannot blame 
them — it was their custom, but it was exceedingly awkward when our 
doctors took care of their wounded who did not understand these things and 
tried to go on fighting in hospital. 

There is an interesting tale of a wounded Sudanese — what our soldiers 
used to call a “fuzzy” — who was carefully attended to in a hospital after a 
fight. As soon as he had any strength again, he proposed to a native orderly 
that they two should massacre all the infidel wounded in the other beds. The 
orderly did not see it; so, when the doctor came in he found the “Fuzzy” 
was trying to work out his plan singlehanded. The doctor had a very 
unpleasant scuffle with that simple-minded man, but, at last, he slipped the 
chloroform-bag over his nose. The man understood bullets and was not 
afraid of them; but this magic smelly stuff that sent him to sleep, cowed him 
altogether, and he gave no more trouble in the ward. 

So a doctor’s life is always a little hazardous and, besides his 
professional duties, he may find himself senior officer in charge of what is 
left of the command, if the others have been shot down. As doctors are 
always full of theories, I believe they rather like this chance of testing them. 
Sometimes doctors have run out to help a mortally wounded man of their 
battalion, because they know that he may have last messages to give, and it 
eases him to die with some human being holding his hand. This is a most 
noble thing to do under fire, because it means sitting still among bullets. 
Chaplains have done it also, but it is part of what they reckon as their 
regular duty. 

Another V.C. of my acquaintance — he was anything but a doctor or a 
chaplain — once saved a trooper whose horse had been killed. His method 
was rather original. The man was on foot and the enemy — Zulus this time 
— was coming down at a run, and the trooper said, very decently, that he 
did not see his way to perilling his officer’s life by double-weighting the 
only available horse. 

To this his officer replied: “If you don’t get up behind me, PII get off and 
give you such a licking as you’ve never had in your life.” The man was 
more afraid of fists than of assagais, and the good horse pulled them both 
out of the scrape. Now by our Regulations an officer who insults or 
“threatens with violence” a subordinate in the Service is liable to lose his 
commission and to be declared “incapable of serving the King in any 
capacity”; but for some reason or other the trooper never reported his 


superior. 

The humour and the honour of fighting are by no means all on one side. 
A good many years ago there was a war in New Zealand against the Maoris, 
who, though they tortured prisoners and occasionally ate a man, liked 
fighting for its own sake. One of their chiefs cut off a detachment of our 
men in a stockade where he might have starved them out, and eaten them at 
leisure later. But word reached him that they were short of provisions, and 
so he sent in a canoeful of pig and potatoes with the message that it was no 
fun to play that game with weak men, and he would be happy to meet them 
after rest and a full meal. There are many cases in which men, very young 
as a rule, have forced their way through a stockade of thorns that hook or 
bamboos that cut and held on in the face of heavy fire or just so long as 
served to bring up their comrades. Those who have done this say that 
getting in is exciting enough, but the bad time, when the minutes drag like 
hours, lies between the first scuffle with the angry faces in the smoke, and 
the “Hi, get out o’ this!”that shows that the others of our side are tumbling 
up behind. They say it is as bad as football when you get off the ball just as 
slowly as you dare, so that your own side may have time to come up. 

Most men, after they have been shot over a little, only want a lead to do 
good work; so the result of a young man’s daring is often out of all 
proportion to his actual performances. 

Here is a case which never won notice because very few people talked 
about it — a case of the courage of Ulysses, one might say. 

A column of troops, heavily weighted with sick and wounded, had drifted 
into a bad place — a pass where an enemy, hidden behind rocks, were 
picking them off at known ranges, as they retreated. Half a battalion was 
acting as rearguard — company after company facing about on the narrow 
road and trying to keep down the wicked, flickering fire from the hill-sides. 
And it was twilight; and it was cold and raining; and it was altogether 
horrible for every one. 

Presently, the rear-guard began to fire a little too quickly and to hurry 
back to the main body a little too soon, and the bearers put down the 
ambulances a little too often, and looked on each side of the road for 
possible cover. Altogether, there were the makings of a nasty little 
breakdown — and after that would come primitive slaughter. 

A boy whom I knew was acting command of one company that was 
specially bored and sulky, and there were shouts from the column of “Hurry 
up! Hurry there!” neither necessary nor soothing. He kept his men in hand 
as well as he could, hitting down rifles when they fired wild, till some one 


along the line shouted: “What on earth are you fellows waiting so long 
for?” 

Then my friend — I am rather proud that he was my friend — hunted for 
his pipe and tobacco, filled the bowl in his pocket because, he said 
afterwards, he didn’t want any one to see how his hand shook, lit a fuzee, 
and shouted back between very short puffs: “Hold on a minute. I’m lighting 
my pipe.” 

There was a roar of rather crackly laughter and the company joker said: 
“Since you are so pressin’, I think PII ‘ave a draw meself.” 

I don’t believe either pipe was smoked out, but — and this is a very big 
but — the little bit of acting steadied the company, and the news of it ran 
down the line, and even the wounded in the doolies laughed, and every one 
felt better. Whether the enemy heard the laughing, or was impressed by the 
even “one-two-three-four” firing that followed it, will never, be known, but 
the column came to camp at the regulation step and not at a run, with very 
few casualties. That is what one may call the courage of the much-enduring 
Ulysses, but the only comment that I ever heard on the affair was the boy’s 
own, and all he said was: “It was transpontine (which means theatrical), but 
necessary.” 

Of course he must have been a good boy from the beginning, for little 
bits of pure inspiration seldom come to or are acted upon by slovens, self- 
indulgent or undisciplined people. I have not yet met one V.C. who had not 
strict notions about washing and shaving and keeping himself decent on his 
way through the civilized world, whatever he may have done outside it. 

Indeed, it is very curious, after one has known hundreds of young men 
and young officers, to sit still at a distance and watch them come forward to 
success in their profession. Somehow, the clean and considerate man mostly 
seems to take hold of circumstances at the right end. 

One of the youngest of the V.C.’s of his time I used to know distantly as a 
beautiful being whom they called Aide-de-Camp to a big official in India. 
So far as strangers could judge, his duties consisted in wearing a uniform 
faced with blue satin, and in seeing that every one was looked after at the 
dances and dinners. He would wander about smiling, with eyes at the back 
of his head, introducing men who were strangers and a little uncomfortable, 
to girls whose dance-cards were rather empty; taking old and uninteresting 
women into supper, and tucking them into their carriages afterwards; or 
pleasantly steering white-whiskered native officers all covered with medals 
and half-blind with confusion through the maze of a big levee into the 
presence of the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief, or whoever it was they 


were being presented to. 

After a few years of this work, his chance came, and he made the most of 
it. We were then smoking out a nest of caravan-raiders, slave-dealers, and 
general thieves who lived somewhere under the Karakoram Mountains 
among glaciers about sixteen thousand feet above sea-level. The mere road 
to the place was too much for many mules, for it ran by precipices and 
round rock-curves and over roaring, snow-fed rivers. 

The enemy — they were called Kanjuts — had fortified themselves in a 
place nearly as impregnable as nature and man could make it. One position 
was on the top of a cliff about twelve hundred feet high, whence they could 
roll stones directly on the head of any attacking force. Our men objected to 
the stones much more than to the rifle-fire. They were camped in a river- 
bed at the bottom of an icy pass with some three tiers of these cliff like 
defences above them, and the Kanjuts on each tier were very well armed. 
To make all specially pleasant, it was December. 

This ex-aide-de-camp happened to be a good mountaineer, and he was 
told off with a hundred native troops, Goorkhas and Dogra Sikhs, to climb 
up into the top tier of the fortifications. The only way of arriving was to 
follow a sort of shoot in the cliff-face which the enemy had worn smooth by 
throwing rocks down. Even in daylight, in peace, and with good guides, it 
would have been fair mountaineering. 

He went up in the dark, by eye and guess, against some two thousand 
Kanjuts very much at war with him. When he had climbed eight hundred 
feet almost perpendicular he found he had to come back, because even he 
and his Goorkha cragsmen could find no way. 

He returned to the river-bed and tried again in a new place, working his 
men up between avalanches of stones that slid along and knocked people 
over. When he struggled to the top he had to take his men into the forts with 
the bayonet and the kukri, the little Goorkha knife. The attack was so utterly 
bold and unexpected that it broke the hearts of the enemy and practically 
ended the campaign; and if you could see the photograph of the place you 
would understand why. 

It was hard toe-nail and finger-nail crag-climbing under fire, and the men 
behind him were not regulars, but what are called Imperial Service troops 
— men raised by the semi-independent kings and used to defend the 
frontier. They enjoyed themselves immensely, and the little aide-de-camp 
got a deserved Victoria Cross. The courage of Ulysses again; for he had to 
think as he climbed, and until he was directly underneath the fortifications, 
one chance-hopping boulder might just have planed his men off all along 


the line. 

But there is a heroism beyond all, for which no Victoria Cross is ever 
given, because there is no official enemy nor any sort of firing, except one 
volley in the early morning at some spot where the noise does not echo into 
the newspapers. 

It is necessary from time to time to send unarmed men into No Man’s 
Land and the Back of Beyond across the Khudajanta Khan (The Lord- 
knows-where) Mountains, just to find out what is going on there among 
people who some day or other may become dangerous enemies. 

The understanding is that if the men return with their reports so much the 
better for them. They may then receive some sort of decoration, given, so 
far as the public can make out, for no real reason. If they do not come back 
— and people disappear very mysteriously at the Back of Beyond — that is 
their own concern, and no questions will be asked, and no enquiries made. 

They tell a tale of one man who, some years ago, strayed into No Man’s 
Land to see how things were, and met a very amiable set of people, who 
asked him to a round of dinners and lunches and dances. And all that time 
he knew, and they knew that he knew, that his hosts were debating between 
themselves whether they should suffer him to live till next morning, and if 
they decided not to let him live, in what way they should wipe him out most 
quietly. 

The only consideration that made them hesitate was that they could not 
tell from his manner whether there were five hundred Englishmen within a 
few miles of him or no Englishmen at all within five hundred miles of him; 
and, as matters stood at that moment, they could not very well go out to 
look and make sure. 

So he danced and dined with those pleasant, merry folk, — all good 
friends, — and talked about hunting and shooting and so forth, never 
knowing when the polite servants behind his chair would turn into the 
firing-party. At last his hosts decided, without rude words said, to let him 
go; and when they made up their minds they did it very handsomely; for, 
you must remember, there is no malice borne on either side in that game. 

They gave him a farewell banquet and drank his health, and he thanked 
them for his delightful visit, and they said: “So glad you’re glad. Au 
revoir,” and he came away looking a little bored. 

Later on, so the tale runs, his hosts discovered that their guest had been 
given up for lost by his friends in England, where no one ever expected to 
see him again. Then they were sorry that they had not put him against a 
wall and shot him. 


That is a case of the cold-blooded courage worked up to after years of 
training — courage of mind forcing the body through an unpleasant 
situation for the sake of the game. 

When all is said and done, courage of mind is the finest thing any one 
can hope to attain to. A weak or undisciplined soul is apt to become 
reckless under strain (which is only being afraid the wrong way about), or 
to act for its own immediate advantage. For this reason the Victoria Cross is 
jealously guarded, and if there be suspicion that the man is playing to the 
gallery or out pot-hunting for medals, as they call it, he is often left to head 
his charges and rescue his wounded all over again as a guarantee of good 
faith. 

In the Great War there was very little suspicion, or chance, of gallery- 
play for the V.C., because there was ample opportunity and, very often, 
strong necessity, for a man to repeat his performances several times over. 
Moreover, he was generally facing much deadlier weapons than mere single 
rifles or edged tools, and the rescue of wounded under fire was, by so 
much, a more serious business. But one or two War V.C.’s of my 
acquaintance have told me that if you can manage the little matter of 
keeping your head, it is not as difficult as it sounds to get on the blind side 
of a machinegun, or to lie out under its lowest line of fire. where, they say, 
you are “quite comfortable if you don’t fuss.” Also, every V.C. of the Great 
War I have spoken to has been rather careful to explain that he won his 
Cross because what he did happened to be done when and where some one 
could notice it. Thousands of men they said did just the same, but in places 
where there were no observers. And that is true; for the real spirit of the 
Army changes very little through the years. 

Men are taught to volunteer for anything and everything; going out 
quietly after, not before, the authorities have filled their place. They are also 
instructed that it is cowardly, it is childish, and it is cheating to neglect or 
scamp the plain work immediately in front of them, the duties they are 
trusted to do, for the sake of stepping aside to snatch at what to an outsider 
may resemble fame or distinction. Above all, their own hard equals, whose 
opinion is the sole opinion worth having, are always sitting unofficially in 
judgment on them. 

The Order itself is a personal decoration, and the honour and glory of it 
belongs to the wearer; but he can only win it by forgetting himself, his own 
honour and glory, and by working for something beyond and outside and 
apart from his own self. And there seems to be no other way in which you 
get anything in this world worth the keeping. 


The Way that He Took 


Almost every word of this story is based on fact. The Boer War of 1899- 
1902 was a very small one as wars were reckoned, and was fought without 
any particular malice, but it taught our men the practical value of scouting 
in the field. They were slow to learn at the outset, and it cost them many 
unnecessary losses, as is always the case when men think they can do their 
work without taking trouble beforehand. 

THE GUNS of the Field-Battery were ambushed behind white-thorned 
mimosas, scarcely taller than their wheels, that marked the line of a dry 
nullah; and the camp pretended to find shade under a clump of gums 
planted as an experiment by some Minister of Agriculture. One small hut, 
reddish stone with a tin roof, stood where the single track of the railway 
split into a siding. A rolling plain of red earth, speckled with loose stones 
and sugar-bush, ran northward to the scarps and spurs of a range of little 
hills — all barren and exaggerated in the heat-haze. Southward, the level 
lost itself in a tangle of scrub-furred hillocks, upheaved without purpose or 
order, seared and blackened by the strokes of the careless lightning, seamed 
down their sides with spent watercourses, and peppered from base to 
summit with stones-riven, piled, scattered stones. Far away, to the eastward, 
a line of blue-grey mountains, peaked and horned, lifted itself over the 
huddle of the tortured earth. It was the only thing that held steady through 
the liquid mirage. The nearer hills detached themselves from the plain, and 
swam forward like islands in a milky ocean. While the Major stared 
through puckered eyelids, Leviathan himself waded through the far 
shallows of it — a black and formless beast. 

“That,” said the Major, “must be the guns coming back.” He had sent out 
two guns, nominally for exercise — actually to show the loyal Dutch that 
there was artillery near the railway if any patriot thought fit to tamper with 
it. Chocolate smears, looking as though they had been swept with a besom 
through the raffle of stones, wandered across the earth — unbridged, 
ungraded, unmetalled. They were the roads to the brown mud huts, one in 
each valley, that were officially styled farm-houses. At very long intervals a 
dusty Cape-cart or a tilted wagon would move along them, and men, dirtier 
than the dirt, would come to sell fruit or scraggy sheep. At night the farm- 
houses were lighted up in a style out of all keeping with Dutch economy; 
the scrub would light itself on some far headland, and the house-lights 
twinkled in reply. Three or four days later the Major would read bad news 


in the Capetown papers thrown to him from the passing troop trains. 

The guns and their escort changed from Leviathan to the likeness of 
wrecked boats, their crews struggling beside them. Presently they took on 
their true shape, and lurched into camp amid clouds of dust. 

The Mounted Infantry escort set about its evening meal; the hot air filled 
with the scent of burning wood; sweating men rough-dried sweating horses 
with wisps of precious forage; the sun dipped behind the hills, and they 
heard the whistle of a train from the south. 

“What’s that?” said the Major, slipping into his coat. The decencies had 


not yet left him. 
“Ambulance train,” said the Captain of Mounted Infantry, raising his 
glasses. “I’d like to talk to a woman again, but it won’t stop here. . . . It is 


stopping, though, and making a beastly noise. Let’s look.” 

The engine had sprung a leaky tube, and ran lamely into the siding. It 
would be two or three hours at least before she could be patched up. 

Two doctors and a couple of Nursing Sisters stood on the rear platform of 
a carriage. The Major explained the situation, and invited them to tea. 

“We were just going to ask you,” said the medical Major of the 
ambulance train. 

“No, come to our camp. Let the men see a woman again!” he pleaded. 

Sister Dorothy, old in the needs of war, for all her twenty-four years, 
gathered up a tin of biscuits and some bread and butter new cut by the 
orderlies. Sister Margaret picked up the teapot, the spirit-lamp, and a water- 
bottle. 

“Capetown water,” she said with a nod. “Filtered too. J know Karroo 
water.” She jumped down lightly on to the ballast. 

“What do you know about the Karroo, Sister?” said the Captain of 
Mounted Infantry, indulgently, as a veteran of a month’s standing. He 
understood that all that desert as it seemed to him was called by that name. 

She laughed. “This is my home. I was born out they-ah — just behind 
that big range of hills — out Oudtshorn way. It’s only sixty miles from here. 
Oh, how good it is!” 

She slipped the Nurses’ cap from her head, tossed it through the open car- 
window, and drew a breath of deep content. With the sinking of the sun the 
dry hills had taken life and glowed against the green of the horizon. They 
rose up like jewels in the utterly clear air, while the valleys between flooded 
with purple shadow. A mile away, stark-clear, withered rocks showed as 
though one could touch them with the hand, and the voice of a native herd- 
boy in charge of a flock of sheep came in clear and sharp over twice that 


distance. Sister Margaret devoured the huge spaces with eyes unused to 
shorter ranges, snuffed again the air that has no equal under God’s skies, 
and, turning to her companion, said: “What do you think of it?” 

“T am afraid I’m rather singular,” he replied. “Most of us hate the Karroo. 
I used to, but it grows on one somehow. I suppose it’s the lack of fences and 
roads that’s so fascinating. And when one gets back from the railway — — 

“You’re quite right,” she said, with an emphatic stamp of her foot. 
“People come to Matjesfontein — ugh! — with their lungs, and they live 
opposite the railway station and that new hotel, and they think that’s the 
Karroo. They say there isn’t anything in it. It’s full of life when you really 
get into it. You see that? I’m so glad. D’you know, you’re the first English 
officer I’ve heard who has spoken a good word for my country?” 

“T’m glad I pleased you,” said the Captain, looking into Sister Margaret’s 
black-lashed grey eyes under the heavy brown hair shot with grey where it 
rolled back from the tanned forehead. This kind of nurse was new in his 
experience. The average Sister did not lightly stride over rolling stones, and 
— was it possible that her easy pace up-hill was beginning to pump him? 
As she walked, she hummed joyously to herself, a queer catchy tune of one 
line several times repeated 


Vat jou goet en trek, Ferriera, 
Vat jou goet en trek. 


It ran off with a little trill that sounded like: 


Zwaar drag, alle en de ein kant; 
Jannie met de hoepel bein!! 


“Listen!” she said, suddenly. “What was that?” 

“Tt must be a wagon on the road. I heard the whip, I think.” 

“Yes, but you didn’t hear the wheels, did you? It’s a little bird that makes 
just that noise, ‘Whe-ew’!” she duplicated it perfectly. “We call it” — she 
gave the Dutch name, which did not, of course, abide with the Captain. “We 
must have given him a scare! You hear him in the early mornings when you 
are sleeping in the wagons. It’s just like the noise of a whip-lash, isn’t it?” 

They entered the Major’s tent a little behind the others, who were 
discussing the scanty news of the Campaign. 

“Oh, no,” said Sister Margaret coolly, bending over the spirit-lamp, “the 
Transvaalers will stay round Kimberley and try to put Rhodes in a cage. 


But, of course, if a commando gets through to De Aar they will all rise — 

“You think so, Sister?” said the medical Major, deferentially. 

“T know so. They will rise anywhere in the Colony if a commando comes 
actually to them. Presently they will rise in Prieska — if it is only to steal 
the forage at Van Wyk’s Vlei. Why not?” 

“We get most of our opinions of the war from Sister Margaret,” said the 
civilian doctor of the train. “It’s all new to me, but, so far, all her prophecies 
have come true.” 

A few months ago that doctor had retired from practice to a country 
house in rainy England, his fortune made and, as he tried to believe, his 
life-work done. Then the bugles blew, and, rejoicing at the change, he found 
himself, his experience, and his fine bedside manner, buttoned up in a 
black-tabbed khaki coat, on a hospital train that covered eleven hundred 
miles a week, carried a hundred wounded each trip and dealt him more 
experience in a month than he had ever gained in a year of home practice. 

Sister Margaret and the Captain of Mounted Infantry took their cups 
outside the tent. The Captain wished to know something more about her. 
Till that day he had believed South Africa to be populated by sullen 
Dutchmen and slack-waisted women; and in some clumsy fashion betrayed 
the belief. 

“Of course, you don’t see any others where you are,” said Sister 
Margaret, leniently, from her camp-chair. “They are all at the war. I have 
two brothers, and a nephew, my sister’s son, and — oh, I can’t count my 
cousins.” She flung her hands outward with a curiously un-English gesture. 
“And then, too, you have never been off the railway. You have only seen 
Capetown? All the schel — all the useless people are there. You should see 
our country beyond the ranges — out Oudtshorn way. We grow fruit and 
vines. It is much prettier, J think, than Paarl.” 

“T’d like to very much. I may be stationed in Africa after the war is over.” 

“Ah, but we know the English officers. They say that this is a ‘beastly 
country,’ and they do not know how to — to be nice to people. Shall I tell 
you? There was an aide-de-camp at Government House three years ago. He 
sent out invitations to dinner to Piet — to Mr. Van der Hooven’s wife. And 
she had been dead eight years, and Van der Hooven — he has the big farms 
round Craddock — just then was thinking of changing his politics, you see 
— he was against the Government, — and taking a house in Capetown, 
because of the Army meat contracts. That was why, you see?” 

“T see,” said the Captain, to whom this was all Greek. 


“Piet was a little angry — not much — but he went to Capetown, and 
that aide-de-camp had made a joke about it — about inviting the dead 
woman in the Civil Service Club. You see? So of course the, opposition 
there told Van der Hooven that the aide-de-camp had said he could not 
remember all the old Dutch vrows that had died, and so Piet Van der 
Hooven went away angry, and now he is more hot than ever against the 
Government. If you stay with us you must not be like that. You see?” 

“T won’t,” said the Captain, seriously. “What a night it is, Sister!” He 
dwelt lovingly on the last word, as men did in South Africa. 

The soft darkness had shut upon them unawares and the world had 
vanished. There was not so much breeze as a slow motion of the whole dry 
air under the vault of the immeasurably deep heavens. “Look up,” said the 
Captain; “doesn’t it make you feel as if we were tumbling down into the 
stars — all upside down?” 

“Yes,” said Sister Margaret, tilting her head back. “It is always like that. I 
know. And those are our stars.” 

They burned with a great glory, large as the eyes of cattle by lamp-light; 
planet after planet of the mild Southern sky. As the Captain said, one 
seemed to be falling from out the hidden earth sheer through space, 
between them. 

“Now, when I was little,” Sister Margaret began very softly, “there was 
one day in the week at home that was all our own. We could get up as soon 
as we liked after midnight, and there was the basket in the kitchen — our 
food, We used to go out at three o’clock sometimes, my two brothers, my 
sisters, and the two little ones — out into the Karroo for all the day. All — 
the — long — day. First we built a fire, and then we made a kraal for the 
two little ones — a kraal of thorn bushes so that they should not be bitten 
by anything. You see? Often we made the kraal before morning — when 
those” — she jerked her firm chin at the stars — ”were just going out. Then 
we old ones went hunting lizards — and snakes and birds and centipedes, 
and all that sort of nice thing. Our father collected them. He gave us half-a- 
crown for a spuugh-slange — a kind of snake. You see?” 

“How old were you?” Snake-hunting did not strike the Captain as a safe 
amusement for the young. 

“T was eleven then — or ten, perhaps, and the little ones were two and 
three. Why? Then we came back to eat, and we sat under a rock all 
afternoon. It was hot, you see, and we played — we played with the stones 
and the flowers. You should see our Karroo in spring! All flowers! All our 
flowers! Then we came home, carrying the little ones on our backs asleep 


— came home through the dark just like this night. That was our own day! 
Oh, the good days! We used to watch the meer-cats playing, too, and the 
little buck. When I was at Guy’s, learning to nurse, how home-sick that 
made me!” 

“But what a splendid open-air life!” said the Captain. 

“Where else is there to live except the open air?” said Sister Margaret, 
looking off into twenty thousand square miles of it with eyes that burned. 

“You’re quite right.” 

“Pm sorry to interrupt you two,” said Sister Dorothy, who had been 
talking to the gunner Major; “but the guard says we shall be ready to go ina 
few minutes. Major Devine and Dr. Johnson have gone down already.” 

“Very good, Sister. We’ll follow.” The Captain rose unwillingly and 
made for the worn path from the camp to the rail. 

“Tsn’t there another way?” said Sister Margaret. Her grey nursing gown 
glimmered like some big moth’s wing. 

“No. Pl bring a lantern. It’s quite safe.” 

“T did not think of that,” she said with a laugh; “only we never come 
home by the way we left it when we live in the Karroo. If any one — 
suppose you had dismissed a Kaffir, or got him sjamboked,* and he saw you 
go out? He would wait for you to come back on a tired horse, and then. .. . 
You see? But, of course, in England where the road is all walled, it is 
different. How funny! Even when we were little we learned never to come 
home by the way we went out.” 

“Very good,” said the Captain, obediently. It made the walk longer, and 
he approved of that. 

“That’s a curious sort of woman,” said the Captain to the Major, as they 
smoked a lonely pipe together when the train had, gone. 

“You seemed to think so.” 

“Well — I couldn’t monopolize Sister Dorothy in the presence of my 
senior officer. What was she like?” 

“Oh, it came out that she knew a lot of my people in London. She’s the 
daughter of a chap in the next county to us, too.” 


The General’s flag still flew before his unstruck tent to amuse Boer 
binoculars, and loyal lying correspondents still telegraphed accounts of his 
daily work. But the General himself had gone to join an army a hundred 
miles away; drawing off, from time to time, every squadron, gun and 
company that he dared. His last words to the few troops he left behind 


covered the entire situation. 

“Tf you can bluff ‘em till we get round ‘em up north to tread on their tails, 
it’s all right. If you can’t, they’ll probably eat you up. Hold ‘em as long as 
you can.” 

So the skeleton remnant of the brigade lay close among the kopjes till the 
Boers, not seeing them in force on the sky-line, feared that they might have 
learned the rudiments of war. They rarely disclosed a gun, for the reason 
that they had so few; they scouted by fours and fives instead of clattering 
troops and chattering companies, and where they saw a too obvious way 
opened to attack they, lacking force to drive it home, looked elsewhere. 
Great was the anger in the Boer commando across the river — the anger 
and unease. 

“The reason is they have so few men,” the loyal farmers reported, all 
fresh from selling melons to the camp, and drinking Queen Victoria’s health 
in good whisky. “They have no horses — only what they call Mounted 
Infantry. They are afraid of us. They try to make us friends by giving us 
brandy. Come on and shoot them. Then you will see us rise and cut the 
line.” 

“Yes, we know how you rise, you Colonials,” said the Boer commandant 
above his pipe. “We know what has come to all your promises from 
Beaufort West, and even from De Aar. We do the work — all the work, — 
and you kneel down with your parsons and pray for our success. What good 
is that? The President has told you a hundred times God is on our side. Why 
do you worry Him? We did not send you Mausers and ammunition for 
that.” 

“We kept our commando-horses ready for six months — and forage is 
very dear. We sent all our young men,” said an honoured member of local 
society. 

“A few here and a few servants there. What is that? You should have 
risen down to the sea all together.” 

“But you were so quick. Why did not you wait the year? We were not 
ready, Jan.” 

“That is a lie. All you Cape people lie. You want to save your cattle and 
your farms. Wait till our flag flies from here to Port Elizabeth and you shall 
see what you will save when the President learns how you have risen — 
you clever Cape people.” 

The saddle-coloured sons of the soil looked down their noses. “Yes — it 
is true. Some of our farms are close to the line. They say at Worcester and 
in the Paarl that many soldiers are always coming in from the sea. One must 


think of that — at least till they are shot. But we know there are very few in 
front of you here. Give them what you gave the fools at Stormberg, and you 
will see how we can shoot rooineks.”* 

“Yes. I know that cow. She is always going to calve. Get away. I am 
answerable to the President — not to the Cape.” 

But the information stayed in his mind, and, not being a student of 
military works, he made a plan to suit. The tall kopje on which the English 
had planted their helio-station commanded the more or less open plain to 
the northward, but did not command the five-mile belt of broken country 
between that and the outmost English pickets, some three miles from camp. 
The Boers had established themselves very comfortably among these rock- 
ridges and scrub-patches, and the “great war” drizzled down to long shots 
and longer stalking. The young bloods wanted rooineks to shoot, and said 
SO. 

“See here,” quoth the experienced Jan van Staden that evening to as 
many of his commando as cared to listen. “You youngsters from the Colony 
talk a lot. Go and turn the rooineks out of their kopjes to-night. Eh? Go and 
take their bayonets from them and stick them into them. Eh? You don’t go!” 
He laughed at the silence round the fire. 

“Jan — Jan,” said one young man appealingly, “don’t make mock of us.” 

“I thought that was what you wanted so badly. No? Then listen to me. 
Behind us the grazing is bad. We have too many cattle here.” (They had 
been stolen from farmers who had been heard to express fears of defeat.) 
“Tomorrow, by the sky’s look, it will blow a good wind. So, to-morrow 
early I shall send all our cattle north to the new grazing. That will make a 
great dust for the English to see from their helio yonder.” He pointed to a 
winking nightlamp stabbing the darkness with orders to an outlying picket. 
“With the cattle we will send all our women. Yes, all the women and the 
wagons we can spare, and the lame ponies and the broken carts we took 
from Andersen’s farm. That will make a big dust — the dust of our retreat. 
Do you see?” 

They saw and approved, and said so. 

“Good. There are many men here who want to go home to their wives. I 
shall let thirty of them away for a week. Men who wish to do this will speak 
to me to-night.” (This meant that Jan needed money, and furlough would be 
granted on strictly business lines.) “These men will look after the cattle and 
see that they make a great dust for a long way. They will run about behind 
the cattle showing their guns, too. So that, if the wind blows well, will be 
our retreat. The cattle will feed beyond Koopman’s Kop.” 


“No good water there,” growled a farmer who knew that section. “Better 
go on to Zwartpan. It is always sweet at Zwartpan.” 

The commando discussed the point for twenty minutes. It was much 
more serious than shooting rooineks. Then Jan went on: 

“When the rooineks see our retreat they may all come into our kopjes 
together. If so, good. But it is tempting God to expect such a favour. J think 
they will first send some men to scout.” He grinned broadly, twisting the 
English word. “Almighty! To scoot! They have none of that new sort of 
rooinek that they used at Sunnyside.” (Jan meant an incomprehensible 
animal from a place called Australia across the Southern seas who played 
what they knew of the war-game to kill.) “They have only some Mounted 


Infantry,” — again he used the English words. “They were once a Red 
jacket regiment, so their scoots will stand up bravely to be shot at.” 
“Good — good, we will shoot them,” said a youngster from 


Stellenbosch, who had come up on free pass as a Capetown excursionist 
just before the war to a farm on the border, where his aunt was taking care 
of his horse and rifle. 

“But if you shoot their scoots I will sjambok you myself,” said Jan, amid 
roars of laughter. “We must let them all come into the kopjes to look for us; 
and I pray God will not allow any of us to be tempted to shoot them. They 
will cross the ford in front of their camp. They will come along the road — 
so!” He imitated with ponderous arms the Army style of riding. “They will 
trot up the road this way and that way” — here he snaked his hard finger in 
the dust — between kopjes, till they come here, where they can see the 
plain and all our cattle going away. Then they will all come in close 
together. Perhaps they will even fix their bayonets. We shall be up here 
behind the rock — there and there.” He pointed to two flat-topped kopjes, 
one on either side of the road, some eight hundred yards away. “That is our 
place. We will go there before sunrise. Remember we must be careful to let 
the very last of the rooineks pass before we begin shooting. They will come 
along a little careful at first. But we do not shoot. Then they will see our 
fires and the fresh horse-dung, so they will know we have gone on. They 
will run together and talk and point and shout in this nice open place. Then 
we begin shooting them from above.” 

“Yes, uncle, but if the scoots see nothing and there are no shots and we 
let them go back quite quiet, they will think it was a trick. Perhaps the main 
body may never come here at all. Even rooineks learn in time — and so we 
may lose even the scoots.” 

“T have thought of that too,” said Jan, with slow contempt, as the 


Stellenbosch boy delivered his shot. “If you had been my son I should have 
sjamboked you more when you were a youngster. I shall put you and four or 
five more on the Nek [the pass], where the road comes from their camp into 
these kopjes. You go there before it is light. Let the scoots pass in or I will 
sjambok you myself. When the scoots come back after seeing nothing here, 
then you may shoot them, but not till they have passed the Nek and are on 
the straight road back to their camp again. Do you understand? Repeat what 
I have said, so that I shall know.” 

The youth obediently repeated his orders. 

“Kill their officers if you can. If not, no great matter, because the scoots 
will run to camp with the news that our kopjes are empty. Their helio- 
station will see your party trying to hold the Nek so hard — and all that 
time they will see our dust out yonder, and they will think you are the rear- 
guard, and they will think we are escaping. They will be angry.” 

“Yes — yes, uncle, we see,” from a dozen elderly voices. 

“But this calf does not. Be silent! They will shoot at you, Niclaus, on the 
Nek, because they will think you are to cover our getting away. They will 
shell the Nek. They will miss. You will then ride away. All the rooineks will 
come after you, hot and in a hurry — perhaps, even, with their cannon. 
They will pass our fires and our fresh horse-dung. They will come here as 
their scoots came. They will see the plain so full of our dust. They will say, 
‘The scoots spoke truth. It is a full retreat.’ Then we up there on the rocks 
will shoot, and it will be like the fight at Stormberg in daytime. Do you 
understand now?” 

Those of the commando directly interested lit new pipes and discussed 
the matter in detail till midnight. 

Next morning the operations began with, if one may borrow the language 
of some official despatches — ”the precision of well-oiled machinery.” 

The helio-station reported the dust of the wagons and the movements of 
armed men in full flight across the plain beyond the kopjes. A Colonel, 
newly appointed from England, by reason of his seniority, sent forth a 
dozen Mounted Infantry under command of a Captain. Till a month ago 
they had been drilled by a cavalry instructor, who taught them “shock” 
tactics to the music of trumpets. They knew how to advance in echelon of 
squadrons, by cat’s cradle of troops, in quarter column of stable-litter, how 
to trot, to gallop, and above all to charge. They knew how to sit their horses 
unremittingly, so that at the day’s end they might boast how many hours 
they had been in the saddle without relief, and they learned to rejoice in the 
clatter and stamp of a troop moving as such, and therefore audible five 


miles away. 

They trotted out two and two along the farm road, that trailed lazily 
through the wind-driven dust; across the half-dried ford to a nek between 
low stony hills leading into the debatable land. (Vrooman of Emmaus from 
his neatly bushed hole noted that one man carried a sporting LeeEnfield 
rifle with a short fore-end. Vrooman of Emmaus argued that the owner of it 
was the officer to be killed on his return, and went to sleep.) They saw 
nothing except a small flock of sheep and a Kaffir herdsman who spoke 
broken English with curious fluency. He had heard that the Boers had 
decided to retreat on account of their sick and wounded. The Captain in 
charge of the detachment turned to look at the helio-station four miles away. 
“Hurry up,” said the dazzling flash. “Retreat apparently continues, but 
suggest you make sure. Quick.” 

“Ye-es,” said the Captain, a shade bitterly, as he wiped the sweat from a 
sun-skinned nose. “You want me to come back and report all clear. If 
anything happens it will be my fault. If they get away it will be my fault for 
disregarding the signal. I love officers who suggest and advise, and want to 
make their reputations in twenty minutes.” 

“Don’t see much ‘ere, sir,” said the sergeant, scanning the bare cup of 
the hollow where a dust-devil danced alone. 

“No? We’ll go on.” 

“If we get among these steep ‘ills we lose touch of the ‘elio.” 

“Very likely. Trot.” 

The rounded mounds grew to spiked kopjes, heart-breaking to climb 
under a hot sun at four thousand feet above sea level. This is where the 
scouts found their spurs peculiarly useful. 

Jan van Staden had thoughtfully allowed the invading force a front of 
two rifle-shots or four thousand yards, and they kept a thousand yards 
within his estimate. Ten men strung over two miles feel that they have 
explored all the round earth. 

They saw stony slopes combing over in scrub, narrow valleys clothed 
with stone, low ridges of splintered stone, and tufts of brittle-stemmed bush. 
An irritating wind, split up by many rocky barriers, cuffed them over the 
ears and slapped them in the face at every turn. They came upon an 
abandoned camp fire, a little fresh horse-dung, and an empty ammunition- 
box splintered up for firewood, an old boot, and a stale bandage. 

A few hundred yards farther along the road a battered Mauser had been 
thrown into a bush. The glimmer of its barrel drew the scouts from the 
hillside, and here the road after passing between two flat-topped kopjes 


entered a valley nearly half a mile wide, rose slightly, and over the nek of a 
ridge gave clear view across the windy plain northward. 

“They’re on the dead run, for sure,” said a trooper. “Here’s their fires and 
their litter and their guns, and that’s where they’re bolting to.” He pointed 
over the ridge to the bellying dust cloud a mile long. A vulture high 
overhead flickered down, steadied herself, and hung motionless. 

“See!” said Jan van Staden from the rocks above the road, to his waiting 
commando. “It turns like a well-oiled wheel. They look where they need 
not look, but here, where they should look on both sides, they look at our 
retreat — straight before them. It is tempting our people too much. I pray 
God no one will shoot them.” 

“That’s about the size of it,” said the Captain, rubbing the dust from his 
binoculars. “Boers on the run. I expect they find their main line of retreat to 
the north is threatened. We’ll get back and tell the camp.” He wheeled his 
pony and his eye traversed the flat-topped kopje commanding the road. The 
stones at its edge seemed to be piled with less than Nature’s carelessness. 

“That ‘ud be a dashed ugly place if it were occupied — and that other 
one, too. Those rocks aren’t five hundred yards from the road, either of ‘em. 
Hold on, sergeant, I'll light a pipe.” He bent over the bowl, and above his 
lighted match squinted at the kopje. A stone, a small roundish brown 
boulder on the lip of another one, seemed to move very slightly. The short 
hairs of his neck grated his collar. “P1 have another squint at their retreat,” 
he cried to the sergeant, astonished at the steadiness of his own voice. He 
swept the plain, and, wheeling, let the glass rest for a moment on the 
kopje’s top. One cranny between the rocks was pinkish, where blue sky 
should have shown. His men, dotted down the valley, sat heavily on their 
horses — it never occurred to them to dismount. He could hear the squeak 
of the leathers as a man shifted. An impatient gust blew through the valley 
and rattled the bushes. On all sides the expectant hills stood still under the 
pale blue. 

“And we passed within a quarter of a mile of ‘em! We’re done!” The 
thumping heart slowed down, and the Captain began to think clearly — so 
clearly that the thoughts seemed solid things. “It’s Pretoria gaol for us all. 
Perhaps that man’s only a look-out, though. We’ll have to bolt! And I led 
‘em into it! ... You fool,” said his other self, above the beat of the blood in 
his eardrums. “If they could snipe you all from up there, why haven’t they 
begun already? Because you’re the bait for the rest of the attack. They don’t 
want you now. You’re to go back and bring up the others to be killed. Go 
back! Don’t detach a man or they’ ll suspect. Go back all together. Tell the 


sergeant you’re going. Some of them up there will understand English. Tell 
it aloud! Then back you go with the news — the real news.” 

“The country’s all clear, sergeant,” he shouted. “We’ll go back and tell 
the Colonel.” With an idiotic giggle he added, “It’s a good road for guns, 
don’t you think?” 

“Hear you that?” said Jan van Staden, gripping a burgher’s arm. “God is 
on our side to-day. They will bring their little cannons after all!” 

“Go easy. No good bucketing the horses to pieces. We’ ll need ‘em for the 
pursuit later,” said the Captain. “Hullo, there’s a vulture! How far would 
you make him?” 

“Can’t tell, sir, in this dry air.” 

The bird swooped towards the second flattopped kopje, but suddenly 
shivered sideways, and wheeled off again, followed intently by the 
Captain’s glance. 

“And that kopje’s simply full of ‘em, too,” he said, flushing. “Perfectly 
confident they are, that we’d take this road — and then they’ll scupper the 
whole boiling of us! They’ll let us through to fetch up the others. But I 
mustn’t let ‘em know we know. By Jove, they do not think much of us! 
‘Don’t blame ‘em.” 

The cunning of the trap did not impress him until later. 

Down the track jolted a dozen well-equipped men, laughing and talking 
— a mark to make a pious burgher’s mouth water. Thrice had their Captain 
explicitly said that they were to march easy, so a trooper began to hum a 
tune that he had picked up in Capetown streets: 


Vat jou goet en trek, Ferriera, 

Vat jou goet en trek; 

Jannie met de hoepel bein, Ferriera, 
Jannie met de hoepel bein! 


Then with a whistle 

Zwaar draa — alle en de ein kant 

The Captain, thinking furiously, found his mind turn to a camp in the 
Karroo, months before; an engine that had halted in that waste, and a 
woman with brown hair, early grizzled — an extraordinary woman. . . . Yes, 
but as soon as they had dropped the flat-topped kopje behind its neighbour 
he must hurry back and report. .. A woman with grey eyes and black 
eyelashes. . . . The Boers would probably be massed on those two kopjes. 
How soon dare he break into a canter? .. . A woman with a queer cadence 


in her speech. . . . It was not more than five miles home by the straight road 

“Even when we were children we learned not to go back by the way we 
had come.” 

The sentence came back to him, self-shouted, so clearly that he almost 
turned to see if the scouts had heard. The two flat-topped kopjes behind him 
were covered by a long ridge. The camp lay due south. He had only to 
follow the road to the Nek — a notch, unscouted as he recalled now, 
between the two hills. 

He wheeled his men up a long valley. 

“Excuse me, sir, that ain’t our road!” said the sergeant. “Once we get 
over this rise, straight on, we come into direct touch with the ‘elio, on that 
flat bit o’ road there they ‘elioed us goin’ out.” 

“But we aren’t going to get in touch with them just now. Come along, 
and come quick.” 

“What’s the meaning of this?” said a private in the rear. “What’s ‘e doin’ 
this detour for? We sha’n’t get in for hours an’ hours.” 

“Come on, men. Flog a canter out of your brutes, somehow,” the Captain 
called back. 

For two throat-parched hours he held west by south, away from the Nek, 
puzzling over a compass already demented by the ironstone in the hills, and 
then turned south-east through an eruption of low hills that ran far into the 
reentering bend of the river that circled the left bank of the camp. 

Eight miles to eastward that student from Stellenbosch had wriggled out 
on the rocks above the Nek to have a word with Vrooman of Emmaus. The 
bottom seemed to have dropped out of at least one portion of their 
programme; for the scouting party were not to be seen. 

“Jan is a clever man,” he said to his companion, “but he does not think 
that even rooineks may learn. Perhaps those scouts will have seen Jan’s 
commando, and perhaps they will come back to warn the rooineks. That is 
why I think he should have shot them before they came to the Nek, and 
made quite sure that only one or two got away. It would have made the 
English angry, and they would have come out across the open in hundreds 
to be shot. Then when we ran away they would have come after us without 
thinking. If you can make the English hurry, they never think. Jan is wrong 
this time.” 

“Lie down, and pray you have not shown yourself to their helio-station,” 
growled Vrooman of Emmaus. “You throw with your arms and kick with 
your legs like a rooinek. When we get back I will tell Jan and he will 


sjambok you. All will yet come right. They will go and warn the rest, and 
the rest will hurry out by this very nek. Then we can shoot. Now you lie 
still and wait.” 

““Ere’s a rummy picnic. We left camp, as it were, by the front door. ‘E 
‘as given us a giddy-go-round, an’ no mistake,” said a dripping private as he 
dismounted behind the infantry lines. 

“Did you see our helio?” This was the Colonel, hot from racing down 
from the heliostation. “There were a lot of Boers waiting for you on the 
Nek. We saw ‘em. We tried to get at you with the helio, and tell you we 
were coming out to help you. Then we saw you didn’t come over that flat 
bit of road where we had signalled you going out, and we wondered why. 
We didn’t hear any shots.” 

“T turned off, sir, and came in by another road,” said the Captain. 

“By another road!” The Colonel lifted his, eyebrows. “Perhaps you’re not 
aware, sir, that the Boers have been in full retreat for the last three hours, 
and that those men on the Nek were simply a rear-guard put out to delay us 
for a little. We could see that much from here. Your duty, sir, was to have 
taken them in the rear, and then we could have brushed them aside. The 
Boer retreat has been going on all morning, sir — all morning. You were 
despatched to see the front clear and to return at once. The whole camp has 
been under arms for three hours; and instead of doing your work you 
wander all about Africa with your scouts to avoid a handful of skulking 
Boers! You should have sent a man back at once — you should have — — 

The Captain got off his horse stiffly. 

“As a matter of fact,” said he, “I didn’t know for sure that there were any 
Boers on the Nek, but I went round it in case it was so. But I do know that 
the kopjes beyond the Nek are simply crawling with Boers.” 

“Nonsense. We can see the whole lot of ‘em retreating out yonder.” 

“Of course you can. That’s part of their game, sir. I saw ‘em lying on the 
top of a couple of kopjes commanding the road, where it goes into the plain 
on the far side. They let us come in to see, and they let us go out to report 
the country clear and bring you up. Now they are waiting for you. The 
whole thing is a trap.” 

“D’ you expect any officer of my experience to believe that?” 

“As you please, sir,” said the Captain hopelessly. “My responsibility ends 
with my report.” 


An Unqualified Pilot 


ALMOST any pilot will tell you that his work is much more difficult than 
you imagine; but the Pilots of the Hugli know that they have one hundred 
miles of the most dangerous river on earth running through their hands — 
the Hugli between Calcutta and the Bay of Bengal and they say nothing. 
Their service is picked and sifted as carefully as the bench of the Supreme 
Court, for a judge can only hang the wrong man, or pass a bad law; but a 
careless pilot can lose a ten-thousand-ton ship with crew and cargo in less 
time than it takes to reverse her engines. 

There is very little chance of anything getting off again when once she 
touches in the furious Hugli current, loaded with all the fat silt of the fields 
of Bengal, where soundings change two feet between tides, and new 
channels make and unmake themselves in one rainy season. Men have 
fought the Hugli for two hundred years, till now the river owns a huge 
building, with drawing, survey, and telegraph departments, devoted to its 
private service, as well as a body of wardens, who are called the Port 
Commissioners. 

They and their officers govern everything that floats from the Hugli 
Bridge to the last buoy at Pilots Ridge, one hundred and forty miles away, 
far out in the Bay of Bengal, where the steamers first pick up the pilots 
from the pilot brig. 

A Hugli pilot does not kindly bring papers aboard for the passengers, or 
scramble up the ship’s side by wet, swaying rope-ladders. He arrives in his 
best clothes, with a native servant or an assistant pilot to wait on him, and 
he behaves as a man should who can earn two or three thousand pounds a 
year after twenty years’ apprenticeship. He has beautiful rooms in the Port 
Office at Calcutta, and generally keeps himself to the society of his own 
profession, for though the telegraph reports the more important soundings 
of the river daily, there is much to be learned from brother pilots between 
each trip. 

Some million tons of shipping must find their way to and from Calcutta 
each twelvemonth, unless the Hugli were watched as closely as his keeper 
watches an elephant, there is a fear that it might silt up, as it has silted up 
round the old Dutch and Portuguese ports twenty and thirty miles behind 
Calcutta. 

So the Port Office sounds and scours and dredges the river, and builds 
spurs and devices for coaxing currents, and labels all the buoys with their 


proper letters, and attends to the semaphores and the lights and the drum, 
ball and cone storm signals; and the pilots of the Hugli do the rest; but, in 
spite of all care and the very best attention, the Hugli swallows her ship or 
two every year. Even the coming of wireless telegraphy does not spoil her 
appetite. 

When Martin Trevor had waited on the river from his boyhood; when he 
had risen to be a Senior Pilot, entitled to bring up to Calcutta the very 
biggest ships; when he had thought and talked of nothing but Hugli pilotage 
all his life to nobody except Hugli pilots, he was exceedingly surprised and 
indignant that his only son should decide to follow his father’s profession. 
Mrs. Trevor had died when the boy was a child, and as he grew older, 
Trevor, in the intervals of his business, noticed that the lad was very often 
by the river-side — no place, he said, for a nice boy. But, as he was not 
often at home, and as the aunt who looked after Jim naturally could not 
follow him to his chosen haunts, and as Jim had not the faintest intention of 
giving up old friends there, nothing but ineffectual growls came of the 
remark. Later, when Trevor once asked him if he could make anything out 
of the shipping on the water, Jim replied by reeling off the list of all the 
house-flags in sight at the moorings, together with supplementary 
information about their tonnage and captains. 

“You’ll come to a bad end, Jim,” said Trevor. “Boys of your age haven’t 
any business to waste their time on these things.” 

“Oh, Pedro at the Sailors’ Home says you can’t begin too early.” 

“At what, please?” 

“Piloting. I’m nearly fourteen now, and — and I know where most of the 
shipping in the river is, and I know what there was yesterday over the 
Mayapur Bar, and I’ve been down to Diamond Harbour — oh, a hundred 
times already, and I’ve — — ” 

“You’ll go to school, son, and learn what they teach you, and you’|! turn 
out something better than a pilot,” said his father, who wanted Jim to enter 
the Subordinate Civil Service, but he might just as well have told a shovel- 
nosed porpoise of the river to come ashore and begin life as a hen. Jim held 
his tongue; he noticed that all the best pilots in the Port Office did that; and 
devoted his young attention and all his spare time to the River he loved. He 
had seen the nice young gentlemen in the Subordinate Civil Service, and he 
called them a rude native name for “clerks.” 

He became as well known as the Bankshall itself; and the Port Police let 
him inspect their launches, and the tug-boat captains had always a place for 
him at their tables, and the mates of the big steam dredgers used to show 


him how the machinery worked, and there were certain native row-boats 
which Jim practically owned; and he extended his patronage to the railway 
that runs to Diamond Harbour, forty miles down the river. In the old days 
nearly all the East India Company’s ships used to discharge at Diamond 
Harbour, on account of the shoals above, but now ships go straight up to 
Calcutta, and they have only some moorings for vessels in distress there, 
and a telegraph service, and a harbour-master, who was one of Jim’s most 
intimate friends. 

He would sit in the Office listening to the soundings of the shoals as they 
were reported every day, and attending to the movements of the steamers up 
and down (Jim always felt he had lost something irretrievable if a boat got 
in or out of the river without his knowing of it), and when the big liners 
with their rows of blazing portholes tied up in Diamond Harbour for the 
night, Jim would row from one ship to the other through the sticky hot air 
and the buzzing mosquitoes and listen respectfully as the pilots conferred 
together about the habits of steamers. 

Once, for a treat, his father took him down clear out to the Sandheads and 
the pilot brig there, and Jim was happily sea-sick as she tossed and pitched 
in the Bay. The cream of life, though, was coming up in a tug or a police 
boat from Diamond Harbour to Calcutta, over the “James and Mary,” those 
terrible sands christened after a royal ship that they sunk two hundred years 
before. They are made by two rivers that enter the Hugli six miles apart and 
throw their own silt across the silt of the main stream, so that with each turn 
of the weather and tide the sands shift and change under water like clouds 
in the sky. It was here (the tales sound much worse when they are told in 
the rush and growl of the muddy waters) that the Countess of Stirling, 
fifteen hundred tons, touched and capsized in ten minutes, and a two- 
thousand-ton steamer in two, and a pilgrim ship in five, and another steamer 
literally in one instant, holding down her men with the masts and shrouds as 
she lashed over. When a ship touches on the “James and Mary,” the river 
knocks her down and buries her, and the sands quiver all around her and 
reach out under water and take new shapes over the corpse. 

Young Jim would lie up in the bows of the tug and watch the straining 
buoys kick and choke in the coffee-coloured current, while the semaphores 
and flags signalled from the bank how much water there was in the channel, 
till he learned that men who deal with men can afford to be careless, on the 
chance of their fellows being like them; but men who deal with things dare 
not relax for an instant. “And that’s the very reason,” old McEwan said to 
him once, “that the ‘James and Mary’ is the safest part of the river,” and he 


shoved the big black Bandoorah, that draws twenty-five feet, through the 
Eastern Gat, with a turban of white foam wrapped round her forefoot and 
her screw beating as steadily as his own heart. 

If Jim could not get away to the river there was always the big, cool Port 
Office, where the soundings were worked out and the maps drawn; or the 
Pilots’ room, where he could lie in a long chair and listen quietly to the talk 
about the Hugli; and there was the library, where if you had money you 
could buy charts and books of directions against the time that you would 
actually have to steam over the places themselves. It was exceedingly hard 
for Jim to hold the list of Jewish Kings in his head, and he was more than 
uncertain as to the end of the verb audio if you followed it far enough down 
the page, but he could keep the soundings of three channels distinct in his 
head, and, what is more confusing, the changes in the buoys from “Garden 
Reach” down to Saugor, as well as the greater part of the Calcutta 
Telegraph, the only paper he ever read. 

Unluckily, you cannot peruse about the Hugli without money, even 
though you are the son of the best-known pilot on the river, and as soon as 
Trevor understood how his son was spending his time, he cut down his 
pocket money, of which Jim had a very generous allowance. In his 
extremity he took counsel with Pedro, the plum-coloured mulatto at the 
Sailors’ Home, and Pedro was a bad, designing man. He introduced Jim to a 
Chinaman in Muchuatollah, an unpleasing place in itself, and the 
Chinaman, who answered to the name of Erh-Tze, when he was not 
smoking opium, talked business in pigeon-English to Jim for an hour. Every 
bit of that business from first to last was flying in the face of every law on 
the river, but it interested Jim. 

“S’pose you takee. Can do? “Erh-Tze said at last. 

Jim considered his chances. A junk, he knew, would draw about eleven 
feet and the regular fee for a qualified pilot, outward to the Sandheads, 
would be two hundred rupees. On the one hand he was not qualified, so he 
dared not ask more than half. But, on the other hand, he was fully certain of 
the thrashing of his life from his father for piloting without license, let alone 
what the Port Authorities might do to him. So he asked one hundred and 
seventy-five rupees, and Erh-Tze beat him down to a hundred and twenty. 
The cargo of his junk was worth anything from seventy to a hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees, some of which he was getting as enormous freight on 
the coffins of thirty or forty dead Chinamen, whom he was taking to be 
buried in their native country. 

Rich Chinamen will pay fancy prices for this service, and they have a 


superstition that the iron of steamships is bad for the spiritual health of their 
dead. Erh-Tze’s junk had crept up from Singapore, via Penang and 
Rangoon, to Calcutta, where Erh-Tze had been staggered by the Pilot dues. 
This time he was going out at a reduction with Jim, who, as Pedro kept 
telling him, was just as good as a pilot, and a heap cheaper. 

Jim knew something of the manners of junks, but he was not prepared, 
when he went down that night with his charts, for the confusion of cargo 
and coolies and coffins and clay-cooking places, and other things that 
littered her decks. He had sense enough to haulthe rudder up a few feet, for 
he knew that a junk’s rudder goes far below the bottom, and he allowed a 
foot extra to Erh-Tze’s estimate of the junk’s depth. Then they staggered 
out into midstream very early, and never had the city of his birth looked so 
beautiful as when he feared he would not come back to see it. Going down 
“Garden Reach” he discovered that the junk would answer to her helm if 
you put it over far enough, and that she had a fair, though Chinese, notion 
of sailing. He took charge of the tiller by stationing three Chinese on each 
side of it, and standing a little forward, gathered their pigtails into his 
hands, three right and three left, as though they had been the yoke lines of a 
row-boat. Erh-Tze almost smiled at this; he felt he was getting good care 
for his money and took a neat little polished bamboo to keep the men 
attentive, for he said this was no time to teach the crew pigeon-English. The 
more way they could get on the junk the better would she steer, and as soon 
as he felt a little confidence in her, Jim ordered the stiff, rustling sails to be 
hauled up tighter and tighter. He did not know their names — at least any 
name that would be likely to interest a Chinaman — but Erh-Tze had not 
banged about the waters of the Malay Archipelago all his life for nothing. 
He rolled forward with his bamboo, and the things rose like Eastern 
incantations. 

Early as they were on the river, a big American oil (but they called it 
kerosene in those days) ship was ahead of them in tow, and when Jim saw 
her through the lifted mist he was thankful. She would draw all of 
seventeen feet, and if he could steer by her they would be safe. It is easier to 
scurry up and down the “James and Mary” in a police-boat that some one 
else is handling than to cram a hard-mouthed old junk across the same 
sands alone, with the certainty of a thrashing if you come out alive. 

Jim glued his eyes to the American, and saw that at Fultah she dropped 
her tug and stood down the river under sail. He all but whooped aloud, for 
he knew that the number of pilots who preferred to work a ship through the 
“James and Mary” was strictly limited. “If it isn’t Father, it’s Dearsley,” 


said Jim, “and Dearsley went down yesterday with the Bancoora, so it’s 
Father. If Pd gone home last night instead of going to Pedro, Pd have met 
him. He must have got his ship quick, but — Father is a very quick man.” 
Then Jim reflected that they kept a piece of knotted rope on the pilot brig 
that stung like a wasp; but this thought he dismissed as beneath the dignity 
of an officiating pilot, who needed only to nod his head to set Erh-Tze’s 
bamboo to work. 

As the American came round, just before the Fultah Sands, Jim raked her 
with his spy-glass, and saw his father on the poop, an unlighted cigar 
between his teeth. That cigar, Jim knew, would be smoked on the other side 
of the “James and Mary,” and Jim felt so entirely safe and happy that he lit 
a cigar on his own account. This kind of piloting was child’s play. His 
father could not make a mistake if he tried; and Jim, with his six obedient 
pigtails in his two hands, had leisure to admire the perfect style in which the 
American was handled — how she would point her bowsprit jeeringly at a 
hidden bank, as much as to say, “Not to-day, thank you, dear,” and bow 
down lovingly to a buoy as much as to say, “You’re a gentleman, at any 
rate,” and come round sharp on her heel with a flutter and a rustle, and a 
slow, steady swing something like a well-dressed woman staring all round 
the theatre through opera-glasses. 

It was hard work to keep the junk near her, though Erh-Tze set 
everything that was by any means settable, and used his bamboo most 
generously. When they were nearly under her counter, and a little to her left, 
Jim, hidden behind a sail,would feel warm and happy all over, thinking of 
the thousand nautical and piloting things that he knew. When they fell more 
than half a mile behind, he was cold and miserable thinking of all the 
million things he did not know or was not quite sure of. And so they went 
down, Jim steering by his father, turn for turn, over the Mayapur Bar, with 
the semaphores on each bank duly signalling the depth of water, through the 
Western Gat, and round Makoaputti Lumps, and in and out of twenty 
places, each more exciting than the last, and Jim nearly pulled the six 
pigtails out for pure joy when the last of the “James and Mary” had gone 
astern, and they were walking through Diamond Harbour. 

From there to the mouth of the Hugli things are not so bad — at least, 
that was what Jim thought, and held on till the swell from the Bay of 
Bengal made the old junk heave and snort, and the river broadened into the 
inland sea, with islands only a foot or two high scattered about it. The 
American walked away from the junk as soon as they were beyond 
Kedgeree, and the night came on and the river looked very big and desolate, 


so Jim promptly anchored somewhere in grey water, with the Saugor Light 
away off toward the east. He had a great respect for the Hugli to the last 
yard of her, and had no desire whatever to find himself on the Gasper Sand 
or any other little shoal. Erh-Tze and the crew highly approved of this piece 
of seamanship. They set no watch, lit no lights, and at once went to sleep. 

Jim lay down between a red-and-black lacquer coffin and a little live pig 
in a basket. As soon as it was light he began studying his chart of the Hugli 
mouth, and trying to find out where in the river he might be. He decided to 
be on the safe side and wait for another sailing-ship and follow her out. So 
he made an enormous breakfast of rice and boiled fish, while Erh-Tze lit 
fire-crackers and burned gilt paper to the Joss who had saved them so far. 
Then they heaved up their rough-and-tumble anchor, and made after a big, 
fat, iron four-masted sailing ship, heavy as a hay-wain. 

The junk, which was really a very weatherly boat, and might have begun 
life as a private pirate in Annam forty years before, followed under easy 
sail; for the four-master would run no risks. She was in old McEwan’s 
hands, and she waddled about like a broody hen, giving each shoal wide 
allowances. All this happened near the outer Floating Light, some hundred 
and twenty miles from Calcutta, and apparently in the open sea. 

Jim knew old McEwan’s appetite, and often heard him pride himself on 
getting his ship to the pilot brig close upon meal hours, so he argued that if 
the pilot brig was get-at-able (and Jim himself had not the ghost of a notion 
where she would lie), McEwan would find her before one o’clock. 

It was a blazing hot day, and McEwan fidgeted the four-master down to 
“Pilots Ridge” with what little wind remained, and sure enough there lay 
the pilot brig, and Jim felt shivers up his back as Erh-Tze paid him his 
hundred and twenty rupees and he went overside in the junk’s one crazy 
dinghy. McEwan was leaving the four-master in a long, slashing whale-boat 
that looked very spruce and pretty, and Jim could see that there was a 
certain amount of excitement among the pilots on the brig. There was his 
father too. The ragged Chinese boatmen gave way in a most ragged fashion, 
and Jim felt very unwashen and disreputable when he heard the click of 
McEwan’s oars alongside, and McEwan saying, “James Trevor, I’! trouble 
you to lay alongside me.” 

Jim obeyed, and from the corner of one eye watched McEwan’s angry 
whiskers stand up all round his face, which turned purple. 

“An’ how is it you break the regulations o’ the Porrt o°’ Calcutta? Are ye 
aware 0’ the penalties and impreesonments ye’ve laid yourself open to?” 
McEwan began. 


Jim said nothing. There was not very much to say just then; and McEwan 
roared aloud: “Man, ye’ve perrsonated a Hugli pilot, an’ that’s as much as 
to say ye’ve perrsonated ME! What did yon heathen give ye for 
honorarium?” 

“Hundred and twenty,” said Jim. 

“An’ by what manner o’ means did ye get through the ‘James and 
Mary’?” 

“Father,” was the answer. “He went down the same tide and I — we — 
steered by him.” 

McEwan whistled and choked, perhaps it was with anger. “Ye’ve made a 
stalkin’-horse o° your father, then? Jim, laddie, he’ll make an example o’ 
you.” 

The boat hooked on to the brig’s chains, and McEwan said, as he set foot 
on deck before Jim could speak, “Yon’s an enterprising cub o’ yours, 
Trevor. Ye’d better enter him in the regular business, or one o’ these fine 
days he’ll be acting as pilot before he’s qualified, and sinkin’ junks in the 
fairway. He fetched yon junk down last night. If ye’ve no other designs I’m 
thinkin’ PII take him as my cub, for there’s no denying he’s a resourceful 
lad — for all he’s an unlicked whelp.” 

“That,” said Trevor, reaching for Jim’s left ear, “is something we can 
remedy,” and he led him below. 

The little knotted rope that they keep for general purposes on the pilot 
brig did its duty, but when it was all over Jim was unlicked no longer. He 
was McEwan’s property to be registered under the laws of the Port of 
Calcutta, and a week later, when the Ellora came along, he bundled over the 
pilot brig’s side with McEwan’s enamelled leather hand-bag and a roll of 
charts and a little bag of his own, and he dropped into the sternsheets of the 
pilot gig with a very creditable imitation of McEwan’s slow, swaying sit- 
down and hump of the shoulders. 





The Junk and the Dhow 


ONCE a pair of savages found a stranded tree. 
(One-piecee stick pidgin — two-piecee man. 
Straddle-um — paddle-um — push-um off to sea. 
That way Foleign Devil-boat began.") 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any shape of sailing-craft was known, 

The Junk and Dhow had a stern and a bow, 


And a mast and a sail of their own — alone, alone! 
As they crashed across the Oceans on their own! 


Once there was a pirate-ship, being blown ashore — 
(Plitty soon pilum up, s’posee no can tack. 
Seven-piecee stlong man pullum sta’boa’d oar. 
That way bling her head alound and sail-o back.) 
But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Grand Commander Noah took the wheel, 
The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow, 
Had rudders reaching deep below their keel — akeel — akeel! 
As they laid the Eastern Seas beneath their keel! 


Once there was a galliot yawing in a tide. 

(Too much foolee side-slip. How can stop? 
Man catchee tea-box lid — lasha longaside. 

That way make her plenty glip and sail first-chop.) 
But before, and before, and ever so long before 

Any such contrivances were used, 
The whole Confucian sea-board had standardized the leeboard, 

And hauled it up or dropped it as they choosed — or chose — or 

choosed! 

According to the weather, when they cruised! 


Once there was a caravel in a beam-sea roll — 
(Cargo shiftee — alla dliftee — no can livee long. 
S’posum’ nail-o boa’d acloss — makee ploper hol’? 
That way, cargo sittum still, an’ ship mo’ stlong.) 
But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any square-rigged vessel hove in sight 
The Canton deep-sea craft carried bulkheads fore and aft, 
And took good care to keep ‘em water-tight — atite — atite! 
From Amboyna to the Great Australian Bight! 


Once there was a sailor-man singing just this way — 
(Too muchee yowl-o, sickum best fiend! 

Singee all-same pullee lope — haul and belay. 
Hully up and coilum down an’ — bite off end!) 


But before, and before, and ever so long before 

Any sort of chanty crossed our lips, 
The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow, 

Were the Mother and the Father of all Ships — ahoy! — aships! 

And of half the new inventions in our Ships! 

From Tarifa to Formosa of our Ships! 

From Socotra to Selankhor of the windlass and the anchor, 

And the Navigators’ Compass on our Ships — ahoy! — our Ships! 

(O, bully up and coilum down and bite off end!) 





1. Remember, the Chinaman generally says “1” for “r.” 





His Gift 


HIS SCOUTMASTER and his comrades, who disagreed on several points, 
were united in one conviction — that William Glasse Sawyer was, without 
exception, the most unprofitable person, not merely in the Pelican Troop: 
who lived in the wilderness of the 47th Postal District, London, S.E., but in 
the whole body of Boy Scouts throughout the world. 

No one, except a ferocious uncle who was also a French-polisher, seemed 
responsible for his beginnings. There was a legend that he had been entered 
as a Wolf-Cub at the age of eight, under Miss Doughty, whom the uncle had 
either bribed or terrorized to accept him; and that after six months Miss 
Doughty confessed that she could make nothing of him and retired to teach 
school in the Yorkshire moors. There is also a red-headed ex-cub of that 
troop (he is now in a shipping-office) who asserts proudly that he used to 
bite William Glasse Sawyer on the leg in the hope of waking him up, and 
takes most of the credit for William’s present success. But when William 
moved into the larger life of the Pelicans, who were gay birds, he was not 
what you might call alert. In shape he resembled the ace of diamonds; in 
colour he was an oily sallow. 

He could accomplish nothing that required one glimmer of reason, 
thought or commonsense. He cleaned himself only under bitter compulsion; 
he lost his bearings equally in town or country after a five-minutes’ stroll. 
He could track nothing smaller than a tram-car on a single line, and that 
only if there were no traffic. He could neither hammer a nail, carry an order, 
tie a knot, light a fire, notice any natural object, except food, or use any 
edged tool except a table-knife. To crown all, his innumerable errors and 
omissions were not even funny. 

But it is an old law of human nature that if you hold to one known course 
of conduct — good or evil — you end by becoming an institution; and 
when he was fifteen or thereabouts William achieved that position. The 
Pelicans gradually took pride in the notorious fact that they possessed the 
only Sealed Pattern, Mark A, Ass — an unique jewel, so to speak, of 
Absolute, Unalterable Incapacity. The poet of a neighbouring troop used to 
write verses about him, and recite them from public places, such as the tops 
of passing trams. William made no comment, but wrapped himself up in 
long silences that he seldom broke till the juniors of the Troop (the elders 
had given it up long before) tried to do him good turns with their scout- 
staves. 


In private life he assisted his uncle at the mystery of French-polishing, 
which, he said, was “boiling up things in pots and rubbing down bits of 
wood.” The boiling-up, he said, he did not mind so much. The rubbing 
down he hated. Once, too, he volunteered that his uncle and only relative 
had been in the Navy, and “did not like to be played with “; and the vision 
of William playing with any human being upset even his Scoutmaster. 

Now it happened, upon a certain summer that was really a summer with 
heat to it, the Pelicans had been lent a dream of a summer camp in a dream 
of a park, which offered opportunities for every form of diversion, 
including bridging muddy-banked streams, and unlimited cutting into 
young alders and undergrowth at large. A convenient village lay just outside 
the Park wall, and the ferny slopes round the camp were rich in rabbits, not 
to mention hedgehogs and other fascinating vermin. It was reached — Mr. 
Hale their Scoutmaster saw to that — after two days’ hard labour, with the 
Troop push-cart, along sunny roads. 

William’s share in the affair was — what it had always been. First he lost 
most of his kit; next his uncle talked to him after the fashion of the Navy of 
‘96 before refitting him; thirdly he went lame behind the push-cart by 
reason of a stone in his shoe, and on arrival in camp dropped — not for the 
first, second or third time — into his unhonoured office as Camp Orderly, 
and was placed at the disposal of The Prawn, whose light blue eyes stuck 
out from his freckled face, and whose long narrow chest was covered with 
badges. From that point on, the procedure was as usual. Once again did The 
Prawn assure his Scoutmaster that he would take enormous care of William 
and give him work suited to his capacity and intelligence. Once again did 
William grunt and wriggle at the news, and once again in the silence of the 
deserted camp next morning, while the rest of the Pelicans were joyously 
mucking themselves up to their young bills at bridging brooks, did he bow 
his neck to The Prawn’s many orders. For The Prawn was a born organizer. 
He set William to unpack the push-cart and then to neatly and exactly 
replace all parcels, bags, tins, and boxes. He despatched him thrice in the 
forenoon across the hot Park to fetch water from a distant well equipped 
with a stiff-necked windlass and a split handle that pinched William’s fat 
palms. He bade him collect sticks, thorny for choice, out of the flanks of a 
hedge full of ripe nettles against which Scout uniforms offer small 
protection. He then made him lay them in the camp cooking-place, 
carefully rejecting the green ones, for most sticks were alike to William; 
and when everything else failed, he set him to pick up stray papers and 
rubbish the length and breadth of the camp. All that while, he not only 


chased him with comments but expected that William would show gratitude 
to him for forming his young mind. 

““Tisn’t every one ‘ud take this amount o’ trouble with you, Mug,” said 
The Prawn virtuously, when even his energetic soul could make no further 
work for his vassal. “Now you open that bully-beef tin and we’ll have 
something to eat, and then you’re off duty — for a bit. I shall try my hand at 
a little camp-cooking.” 

William found the tin — at the very bottom, of course, of the push-cart; 
cut himself generously over the knuckles in opening it (till The Prawn 
showed him how this should be done), and in due course, being full of 
bread and bully, withdrew towards a grateful clump of high fern that he had 
had his eye on for some time, wriggled deep into it, and on a little rabbit- 
browsed clearing of turf, stretched out and slept the sleep of the weary who 
have been up and under strict orders since six A.M. Till that hour of that 
day, be it remembered, William had given no proof either of intelligence or 
initiative in any direction. 

He waked, slowly as was his habit, and noticed that the shadows were 
stretching a little, even as he stretched himself. Then he heard The Prawn 
clanking pot-lids, between soft bursts of song. William sniffed. The Prawn 
was cooking — was probably qualifying for something or other; The Prawn 
did nothing but qualify for badges. On reflection William discovered that he 
loved The Prawn even less this camp than the last, or the one before that. 
Then he heard the voice of a stranger. 

“Yes,” was The Prawn’s reply. “I’m in charge of the camp. Would you 
like to look at it, sir?” 

“Seen ‘em — seen heaps of ‘em,” said the unknown. “My son was in 
‘em once — Buffaloes, out Hendon-way. What are you?” 

“Well, just now I’m a sort of temporary Cook,” said The Prawn, whose 
manners were far better than William’s. 

“Temp’ry! Temp’ry!” the stranger puffed. “Can’t be a temp’ry cook any 
more’n you can be a temp’ry Parson. Not so much. Cookin’s cookin’! Let’s 
see your notions of cookin’.” 

William had never heard any one address The Prawn in these tones, and 
somehow it cheered him. In the silence that followed he turned on his face 
and wriggled unostentatiously through the fern, as a Scout should, till he 
could see that bold man without attracting The Prawn’s notice. And this, 
too, was the first time that William had ever profited by the instruction of 
his Scoutmaster or the example of his comrades. 

Heavenly sights rewarded him. The Prawn, visibly ill at ease, was 


shifting from one sinewy leg to the other, while an enormously fat little man 
with a pointed grey beard and arms like the fins of a fish investigated a 
couple of pots that hung on properly crutched sticks over the small fire that 
William had lighted in the cooking-place. He did not seem to approve of 
what he saw or smelt. And yet it was the impeccable Prawn’s own cookery! 

“Lor!” said he at last after more sniffs of contempt, as he replaced the lid. 
“If you hot up things in tins, that ain’t cookery. That’s vittles — mere 
vittles! And the way you’ve set that pot on, you’re drawing all the nesty 
wood-smoke into the water. The spuds won’t take much harm of it, but 
you’ve ruined the meat. That is meat, ain’t it? Get me a fork.” 

William hugged himself. The Prawn, looking exactly, like his namesake 
well-boiled, fetched a big fork. The little man prodded into the pot. 

“Tt’s stew!” The Prawn explained, but his voice shook. 

“Lor!” said the man again. “It’s boilin’! It’s boilin’! You don’t boil when 
you stew, my son; an’ as for this” — up came a grey slab of mutton — 
*there’s no odds between this and motor-tyres. Well! Well! As I was sayin’ 
— — ” He joined his hands behind his globular back and shook his head in 
silence. After a while, The Prawn tried to assert himself. 

“Cookin’ isn’t my strong point,” began The Prawn, “but — — 

“Pore boys! Pore boys!” the stranger soliloquized, looking straight in 
front of him. “Pore little boys! Wicked, I call it. They don’t ever let you 
make bread, do they, my son?” 

The Prawn said they generally bought their bread at a shop. 

“Ah! Pm a shopkeeper meself. Marsh, the Baker here, is me. Pore boys! 
Well! Well! . .. Though it’s against me own interest to say so, I think shops 
are wicked. They sell people things out o’ tins which save ‘em trouble, an’ 
fill the ‘ospitals with stummick-cases afterwards. An’ the muck that’s sold 
for flour. . . .” His voice faded away and he meditated again. “Well — well! 
As I was sayin’ — — Pore boys! Pore boys! I’m glad you ain’t askin’ me 
to dinner. Good-bye.” 

He rolled away across the fern, leaving The Prawn dumb behind him. 

It seemed to William best to wriggle back in his cover as far as he could, 
ere The Prawn should cal! him to work again. He was not a Scout by 
instinct, but his uncle had shown him that when things went wrong in the 
world, some one generally passed it on to some one else. Very soon he 
heard his name called, acidly, several times. He crawled out from the far, 
end of the fern-patch, rubbing his eyes, and The Prawn re-enslaved him on 
the spot. For once in his life William was alert and intelligent, but The 
Prawn paid him no compliments, nor when the very muddy Pelicans came 
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back from the bridging did The Prawn refer in any way to the visit of Mr. E. 
M. Marsh & Son, Bakers and Confectioners in the village street just outside 
the Park wall. Nor, for that matter, did he serve the Pelicans much besides 
tinned meats for their evening meal. 

To say that William did not sleep a wink that night would be what has 
been called “nature-faking’.’; which is a sin. His system demanded at least 
nine hours’ rest, but he lay awake for quite twenty minutes, during which he 
thought intensely, rapidly and joyously. Had he been asked he would have 
said that his thoughts dealt solely with The Prawn and the judgment that 
had fallen upon him; but William was no psychologist. He did not know 
that hate — raging hate against a too-badged, too virtuous senior — had 
shot him into a new world, exactly as the large blunt shell is heaved through 
space and dropped into a factory, a garden or a barracks by the charge 
behind it. And, as the shell, which is but metal and mixed chemicals, needs 
the mere graze on the fuse to spread itself all over the landscape, so did his 
mind need but the touch of that hate to flare up and illuminate not only all 
his world, but his own way through it. 

Next morning something sang in his ear that it was long since he had 
done good turns to any one except his uncle, who was slow to appreciate 
them. He would amend that error; and the more safely since The Prawn 
would be off all that day with the Troop on a tramp in the natural history 
line, and his place as Camp Warden and Provost Marshal would be filled by 
the placid and easy-going Walrus, whose proper name was Carpenter, who 
never tried for badges, but who could not see a rabbit without going after 
him. And the owner of the Park had given full leave to the Pelicans to slay 
by any means, except a gun, any rabbits they could. So William ingratiated 
himself with his Superior Officer as soon as the Pelicans had left... . 

No, the excellent Carpenter did not see that he needed William by his 
side all day. He might take himself and his bruised foot pretty much where 
he chose. He went, and this new and active mind of his that he did not 
realize, accompanied him — straight up the path of duty which, poetry tells 
us, is so often the road to glory. 

He began by cleaning himself and his kit at seven o’clock in the morning, 
long before the village shops were open. This he did near a postern gate 
with a crack in it, in the Park wall, commanding a limited but quite 
sufficient view of the establishment of E. M. Marsh & Son across the street. 
It was perfect weather, and about eight o’clock Mr. Marsh himself in his 
shirt-sleeves rolled out to enjoy it before he took down the shutters. Hardly 
had he shifted the first of them when a fattish Boy Scout with a flat face and 


a slight limp laid hold of the second and began to slide it towards him. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Marsh. “Ah! Your good turn, eh?” 

“Yes,” said William briefly. 

“That’s right! Handsomely now, handsomely,” for the shutter was 
jamming in its groove. William knew from his uncle that “handsomely 
“meant slowly and with care. The shutter responded to the coaxing. The 
others followed. 

“Belay!” said Mr. Marsh, wiping his forehead, for, like William, he 
perspired easily. When he turned round William had gone. The Movies had 
taught him, though he knew it not, the value of dramatic effect. He 
continued to watch Mr. Marsh through the crack in the postern — it was the 
little wooden door at the end of the right of way through the Park — and 
when, an hour or so later, Mr. Marsh came out of his shop and headed 
towards it, William retired backwards into the high fern and brambles. The 
manoeuvre would have rejoiced Mr. Hale’s heart, for generally William 
moved like an elephant with its young. He turned up, quite casually, when 
Mr. Marsh had puffed his way again into the empty camp. Carpenter was 
off in pursuit of rabbits, with a pocket full of fine picture-wire. It was the 
first time William had ever done the honours of any establishment. He came 
to attention and smiled. 

“Well! Well!” Mr. Marsh nodded friendlily. “What are you?” 

“Camp-Guard,” said William, improvising for the first time in his life. 
“Can I show you anything, sir?” 

“No, thank’ee. My son was a Scout once. I’ve just come to look round at 
things. ‘No one tryin’ any cookin’ to-day?” 

“No, sir.” 

““Bout’s well. Pore boys! What you goin’ to have for dinner? Tinned 
stuff?” 

“I expect so, sir.” 

“D’you like it?” 

“Used to it.” William rather approved of this round person who wasted 
no time on abstract ideas. 

“Pore boys! Well! Well! It saves trouble — for the present. Knots and 
splices in your stummick afterwards — in ‘ospital.” Mr. Marsh looked at 
the cold camp cooking-place and its three big stones, and sniffed. 

“Would you like it lit?” said William, suddenly. 

“What for?” 

“To cook with.” 

“What d’you know about cookin’?” Mr. Marsh’s little eyes opened wide. 


“Nothing, sir.” 

“What makes you think I’m a cook?” 

“By the way you looked at our cooking-place,” the mendacious William 
answered. The Prawn had always urged him to cultivate habits of 
observation. They seemed easy — after you had observed the things. 

“Well! Well! Quite a young Sherlock, you are. ‘Don’t think much o’ this, 
though.” Mr. Marsh began to stoop to rearrange the openair hearth to his 
liking. 

“Show me how and Pll do it,” said William. 

“Shove that stone a little more to the left then. Steady — So! That’ll do! 
Got any wood? No? You slip across to the shop and ask them to give you 
some small brush-stuff from the oven. Stop! And my apron, too. Marsh is 
the name.” 

William left him chuckling wheezily. When he returned Mr. Marsh clad 
himself in a long white apron of office which showed so clearly that 
Carpenter from far off returned at once. 

“H’sh! H’sh!” said Mr. Marsh before he could speak. “You carry on with 
what you’re doing. Marsh is my name. My son was a Scout once. Buffaloes 
— Hendon-way. It’s all right. Don’t you grudge an old man enjoying 
himself.” 

The Walrus looked amazedly at William moving in three directions at 
once with his face aflame. 

“Tt’s all right,” said William. “He’s giving us cooking-lessons.” Then — 
the words. came into his mouth by themselves — ”Pll take the 
responsibility.” 

“Yes, yes! He knew I could cook. Quite a young Sherlock he is! You 
carry on.” Mr. Marsh turned his back on the Walrus and despatched William 
again with some orders to his shop across the road. “And you’d better tell 
‘em to put ‘em all in a basket,” he cried after him. 

William returned with a fair assortment of mixed material, including 
eggs, two rashers of bacon, and a packet of patent flour, concerning which 
last Mr. Marsh said things no baker should say about his own goods. The 
frying-pan came out of the push-cart, with some other oddments, and it was 
not till after it was greased that Mr. Marsh demanded William’s name. He 
got it in full, and it produced strange effects on the little fat man. 

“An’ ‘ow do you spell your middle name?” he asked. 

“Gl-a-double-s-e,” said William. 

“Might that be your mother’s?” William nodded. “Well! Well! I wonder 
now! I do wonder. It’s a great name. There was a Sawyer in the cooking 


line once, but ‘e was a Frenchman and spelt it different. Glasse is serious 
though. And you say it was your ma’s?” He fell into an abstraction, frying- 
pan in hand. Anon, as he cracked an egg miraculously on its edge “Whether 
you’re a descendant or not, it’s worth livin’ up to, a name like that.” 

“Why?” said William, as the egg slid into the pan and spread as evenly as 
paint under an expert’s hand. 

“PII tell you some day. She was a very great cook — but she’d have 
come expensive at to-day’s prices. Now, you take the pan an’ PI draw me 
own conclusions.” 

The boy worked the pan over the level red fire with a motion that he had 
learned somehow or other while “boiling up” things for his uncle. It seemed 
to him natural and easy. Mr. Marsh watched in unbroken silence for at least 
two minutes. 

“ Its early to say — yet,” was his verdict. “But I ‘ave ‘opes. You ‘ave 
good ‘ands, an’ your knowin’ I was a cook shows you ‘ave the instinck. If 
you ‘ave got the Touch — mark you, I only say if — but if you ‘ave 
anything like the Genuine Touch, you’re provided for for life. An’ further 
— don’t tilt her that way! you ‘old your neighbours, friends and employers 
in the ‘ollow of your ‘and.” 

“How do you mean?” said William, intent on his egg. 

“Everything which a man is depends on what ‘e puts inside ‘im,” was the 
reply. “A good cook’s a King of men — besides being thunderin’ well off if 
‘ʻe don’t drink. It’s the only sure business in the whole round world; and I’ve 
been round it eight times, in the Mercantile Marine, before I married the 
second Mrs. M.” 

William, more interested in the pan than Mr. Marsh’s marriages, made no 
reply. “Yes, a good cook,” Mr. Marsh went on reminiscently, “even on 
Board o’ Trade allowance, ‘as brought many a ship to port that ‘ud 
otherwise ‘ave mut’nied on the ‘igh seas.” 

The eggs and bacon mellowed together. Mr. Marsh supplied some 
wonderful last touches and the result was eaten, with the Walrus’s help, 
sizzling out of the pan and washed down with some stone ginger-beer from 
the convenient establishment of Mr. E. M. Marsh outside the Park wall. 

“T’ve ruined me dinner,” Mr. Marsh confided to the boys, “but I ‘aven’t 
enjoyed myself like this, not since Noah was an able seaman. You wash up, 
young Sherlock, an’ Pl tell you something.” 

He filled an ancient pipe with eloquent tobacco, and while William 
scoured the pan, he held forth on the art and science and mystery of 
cooking as inspiredly as Mr. Jorrocks, Master of Foxhounds, had lectured 


upon the Chase. The burden of his song was Power — power which, 
striking directly at the stomach of man, makes the rudest polite, not to say 
sycophantic, towards a good cook, whether at sea, in camp, in the face of 
war, or (here he embellished his text with personal experiences) the 
crowded competitive cities where a good meal was as rare, he declared, as 
silk pyjamas in a pig-sty. “An’ mark you,” he concluded, “three times a day 
the ‘aughtiest and most overbearin’ of ‘em all ‘ave to come crawling to you 
for a round belly-full. Put that in your pipe and smoke it out, young 
Sherlock!” 

He unloosed his sacrificial apron and rolled away. 

The Boy Scout is used to strangers who give him good advice on the 
smallest provocation; but strangers who fill you up with bacon and eggs and 
ginger-beer are few. 

“What started it all?” the Walrus demanded. 

“Well, I can’t exactly say,” William answered, and as he had never been 
known to give a coherent account of anything, the Walrus returned to his 
wires, and William lay out and dreamed in the fern among the cattle-flies. 
He had dismissed The Prawn altogether from his miraculously enlarging 
mind. Very soon he was on the High Seas, a locality which till that instant 
had never appealed to him, in a gale, issuing bacon and eggs to crews on 
the edge of mutiny. Next, he was at war, turning the tides of it to victory for 
his own land by meals of bacon and eggs that brought bemedalled Generals 
in troops like Pelicans, to his fireplace. Then he was sustaining his uncle, at 
the door of an enormous restaurant, with plates of bacon and eggs sent out 
by gilded commissionaires such as guard the cinemas, while his uncle wept 
with gratitude and remorse, and The Prawn, badges and all, begged for 
scraps. 

His chin struck his chest and half waked him to fresh flights of glory. He 
might have the Genuine Touch, Mr. Marsh had said it. More over, he, the 
Mug, had a middle name which filled that great man with respect. All the 
47th Postal District should ring with that name, even to the exclusion of the 
racing-news, in its evening papers. And on his return from camp, or perhaps 
a day or two later, he would defy his very uncle and escape for ever from 
the foul business of French-polishing. 

Here he slept generously and dreamlessly till evening, when the Pelicans 
returned, their pouches full of samples of uncookable vegetables and 
insects, and the Walrus made his report of the day’s Camp doings to the 
Scoutmaster. 

“Wait a minute, Walrus. You say the Mug actually did the cooking?” 


“Mr. Marsh had him under instruction, sir. But the Mug did a lot of it — 
he held the pan over the fire. I saw him, sir. And he washed up afterwards.” 

“Did he?” said the Scoutmaster lightly. “Well, that’s something.” But 
when the Walrus had gone Mr. Hale smote thrice upon his bare knees and 
laughed, as a Scout should, without noise. 

He thanked Mr. Marsh next morning for the interest he had shown in the 
camp, and suggested (this was while he was buying many very solid buns 
for a route-march) that nothing would delight the Pelicans more than a few 
words from Mr. Marsh on the subject of cookery, if he could see his way to 
it.. 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Marsh. “I’m worth listenin’ to. Well! Well! I’ll be 
along this evening, and, maybe, Pll bring some odds and ends with me. 
Send over young Sherlock-Glasse to ‘elp me fetch ‘em. That’s a boy with 
‘is stummick in the proper place. ‘Know anything about ‘im?” 

Mr. Hale knew a good deal, but he did not tell it all. He suggested that 
William himself should be approached, and would excuse him from the 
route-march for that purpose. 

“Route-march!” said Mr. Marsh in horror. “Lor! The very worst use you 
can make of your feet is walkin’ on ‘em. ‘Gives you bunions. Besides, ‘e 
ain’t got the figure for marches. ‘E’s a cook by build as well as instinck. 
‘Eavy in the run, oily in the skin, broad in the beam, short in the arm, but, 
mark you, light on the feet. That’s the way cooks ought to be issued. You 
never ‘eard of a really good thin cook yet, did you? No. Nor me. An’ I’ve 
known millions that called ‘emselves cooks.” 

Mr. Hare regretted that he had not studied the natural history of cooks, 
and sent William over early in the day. 

Mr. Marsh spoke to the Pelicans for an hour that evening beside an open 
wood fire, from the ashes of which he drew forth (talking all the while) 
wonderful hot cakes called “dampers”; while from its top he drew off pans 
full of “lobscouse,” which he said was not to be confounded with 
“salmagundi,” and a hair-raising compound of bacon, cheese and onions all 
melted together. And while the Pelicans ate, he convulsed them with mirth 
or held them breathless with anecdotes of the High Seas and the World, so 
that the vote of thanks they passed him at the end waked all the cows in the 
Park. But William sat wrapped in visions, his hands twitching 
sympathetically to Mr. Marsh’s wizardry among the pots and pans. He 
knew now what the name of Glasse signified; for he had spent an hour at 
the back of the baker’s shop reading, in a brown-leather book dated 1767 
A.D. and called The Art of Cookery Made Plain and Easy by a Lady, and 


that lady’s name, as it appeared in facsimile at the head of Chap. I., was “H. 
Glasse.” Torture would not have persuaded him (or Mr. Marsh), by that 
time, that she was not his direct ancestress; but, as a matter of form, he 
intended to ask his uncle. 

When The Prawn, very grateful that Mr. Marsh had made no reference to 
his notions of cookery, asked William what he thought of the lecture and 
exhibition, William came out of his dreams with a start, and “Oh, all right, I 
suppose, but I wasn’t listening much.” Then The Prawn, who always 
improved an occasion, lectured him on lack of attention; and William 
missed all that too. The question in his mind was whether his uncle would 
let him stay with Mr. Marsh for a couple of days after Camp broke up, or 
whether he would use the reply-paid telegram, which Mr. Marsh had sent 
him, for his own French-polishing concerns. When The Prawn’s voice 
ceased, he not only promised to do better next time, but added, out of a vast 
and inexplicable pity that suddenly rose up inside him, “And I’m grateful to 
you, Prawn. I am reelly.” 

On his return to town from that wonder-revealing visit, he found the 
Pelicans treating him with a new respect. For one thing, the Walrus had 
talked about the bacon and eggs; for another, The Prawn, who when he let 
himself go could be really funny, had given some artistic imitations of Mr. 
Marsh’s comments on his cookery. Lastly, Mr. Hale had laid down that 
William’s future employ would be to cook for the Pelicans when they 
camped abroad. “And look out that you don’t poison us too much,” he 
added. 

There were occasional mistakes and some very flat failures, but the 
Pelicans swallowed them all loyally; no one had even a stomach-ache, and 
the office of Cook’s mate to William was in great demand. The Prawn 
himself sought it next Spring when the Troop stole a couple of fair May 
days on the outskirts of a brick-field, and were very happy. But William set 
him aside in favour of a new and specially hopeless recruit; oily-skinned, 
fat, short-armed, but light on his feet, and with some notion of lifting pot- 
lids without wrecking or flooding the whole fireplace. 

“You see, Prawn,” he explained, “cookin’ isn’t a thing one can just pick 


up.” 

“Yes, I could — watchin’ you,” The Prawn insisted. 

“No. Mr. Marsh says it’s a Gift — same as a Talent.” 

“D’you mean to tell me Rickworth’s got it, then?” 

“Dunno. It’s my job to find that out — Mr. Marsh says. Anyway, 
Rickworth told me he liked cleaning out a fryin’ pan because it made him 


think of what it might be cookin’ next time.” 

“Well, if that isn’t silliness, it’s just greediness,” said The Prawn. “What 
about those dampers you were talking of when I bought the fire-lighters for 
you this morning?” 

William drew one out of the ashes, tapped it lightly with his small hazel- 
wand of office, and slid it over, puffed and perfect, towards The Prawn. 

Once again the wave of pity — the Master’s pity for the mere consuming 
Public — swept over him as he watched The Prawn wolf it down. 

“I’m grateful to you. I reely am, Prawn,” said William Glasse Sawyer. 

After all, as he was used to say in later years, if it hadn’t been for The 
Prawn, where would he have been? 


The Master-Cook 


This is what might be called a parody or imitation of the verses of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, one of the earliest and the greatest of our English poets. It looks 
difficult to read, but you will find it comes quite easily if you say it aloud, 
remembering that where there is an accent over the end of a word, that 
word is pronounced as two syllables — not one. “Snailés,” for instance, 
would be spoken as “snai-les,” and so on. 


WITH us there rade a Maister-Cook that came 
From the Rochelle which is neere Angouléme. 
Littel hee was, but rounder than a topp, 

And his small berd hadde dipped in manie a soppe. 
His honde was smoother than beseemeth mann’s, 
And his discoorse was all of marzipan, 

Of tripes of Caen, or Burdeux snailés swote, 

And Seinte Menhoulde wher cooken piggés-foote. 
To Thoulouse and to Bress and Carcasson 

For pyes and fowles and chesnottes hadde hee wonne; 
Of hammeés of Thuringie colde hee prate, 

And well hee knew what Princes hadde on plate 
At Christmas-tide, from Artois to Gascogne. 


Lordinges, quod hee, manne liveth nat alone 
By bred, but meatés rost and seethed, and broth, 
And purchasable deinties, on mine othe. 
Honey and hote gingere well liketh hee, 

And whalés-flesch mortred with spicerie. 
For, lat be all how man denie or carpe, 

Him thries a daie his honger maketh sharpe, 
And setteth him at boorde with hawkés eyne, 
Snuffing what dish is set beforne to deyne, 
Nor, till with meate he all-to fill to brim, 
None other matter nowher mooveth him. 

Lat holie Seintés sterve as bookés boast, 
Most mannés soule is in his bellie most. 

For, as man thinketh in his hearte is hee, 


But, as hee eateth so his thought shall bee. 

And Holie Fader’s self (with reveraunce) 
Oweth to Cooke his port and his presaunce. 
Wherbye it cometh past disputison 

Cookes over alle men have dominion, 

Which follow them as schippe her gouvernail 
Enoff of wordes — beginneth heere my tale: — 





1. Akind of sticky sweetmeat. 

2. Bordeaux snails are specially large and sweet. 

3. They grill pigs’-feet still at St. Menehoulde, not far from Verdun, better 
than anywhere else in all the world. 

4. Gone-to get patés of ducks’ liver at Toulouse; fatted poultry at Bourg in 
Breese, on the road to Geneva; and very large chestnuts in sugar at 
Carcassonne, about forty miles from Toulouse. 

5. This would probably be some sort of wild-boar ham from Germany. 

6. Expensive. 

7. Beaten up. 

8. Sneer or despise. 

9. Brings him to table. 

10. Starve. 

11. The Pope himself, who depends on his cook for being healthy and well- 
fed. 

12. Dispute or argument. 

13. Men are influenced by their cooks as ships are steered by their 
rudders. 





A Flight of Fact 

H.M.S.Gardenia (we will take her name from the Herbaceous Border 
which belonged to the sloops, though she was a destroyer by profession) 
came quietly back to her berth some time after midnight, and disturbed 
half-a-dozen of her sisters as she settled down. They all talked about it next 
morning, especially Phlox and Stephanotis, her left- and right-hand 
neighbours in the big basin on the east coast of England, that was crowded 
with destroyers. 

But the soul of the Gardenia — Lieutenant-in-Command H.R. Duckett 
— was lifted far above insults. What he had done during his last trip had 


been well done. Vastly more important — Gardenia was in for a boiler- 
clean, which meant four days’ leave for her commanding officer. 

“Where did you get that fender from, you dockyard burglar?” Stephanotis 
clamoured over his rail, for Gardenia was wearing a large coir-matting 
fender, evidently fresh from store, over her rail. It creaked with newness. 
“You common thief of the beach, where did you find that new fender?” 

The only craft that a destroyer will, sometimes, not steal equipment from 
is a destroyer; which accounts for the purity of her morals and the loftiness 
of her conversation, and her curiosity in respect to stolen fillings. 

Duckett, unmoved, went below, to return with a valise which he carried 
on to His Majesty’s quarter-deck, and, atop of a suit of rat-catcher clothes, 
crammed into it a pair of ancient pigskin gaiters. 

Here Phlox, assisted by her Dandy Dinmont, Dinah, who had been 
trained to howl at certain notes in her master’s voice, gave a spirited and 
imaginary account of Gardenia’s return the night before, which was 
compared to that of an ambulance with a lady-driver. Duckett retaliated by 
slipping on to his head for one coquettish instant a gravy-coloured soft cloth 
cap. It was the last straw. Phlox and Stephanotis, who had no hope of any 
leave for the present, pronounced it an offence, only to be wiped out by 
drinks. 

“All things considered,” said Duckett, “I don’t care if I do. Come along!” 
and, the hour being what it was, he gave the necessary orders through the 
wardroom’s tiny skylight. The captains came. Phlox — Lieutenant- 
Commander Jerry Marlett, a large and weather-beaten person, docked 
himself in the arm-chair by the ward-room stove with his cherished Dinah 
in his arms. Great possessions and much land, inherited from an uncle, had 
removed him from the Navy on the eve of war. Three days after the 
declaration of it he was back again, and had been very busy ever since. 
Stephanotis — Lieutenant-in-Command Augustus Holwell Rayne, alias 
“The Damper,” because of his pessimism, spread himself out on the settee. 
He was small and agile, but of gloomy outlook, which a D.S.O. earned, he 
said, quite by mistake could not lighten. “Horse” Duckett, Gardenia’s 
skipper, was a reversion to the primitive Marryat type — a predatory, 
astute, resourceful pirate, too well known to all His Majesty’s dockyards, a 
man of easily injured innocence who could always prove an alibi, and in 
whose ship, if his torpedo-coxswain had ever allowed any one to look there, 
several sorts of missing Government property might have been found. His 
ambition was to raise pigs (animals he only knew as bacon) in Shropshire (a 
county he had never seen) after the war, so he waged his war with zeal to 


bring that happy day nearer. He sat in the arm-chair by the door, whence he 
controlled the operations of “Crippen,” the wardroom steward, late of 
Bolitho’s Travelling Circus and Swings, who had taken to the high seas to 
avoid the attentions of the Police ashore. 

As usual, Duckett’s character had been blackened by My Lords of the 
Admiralty, and he was in the midst of a hot campaign against them. An 
able-seaman’s widowed mother had sent a ham to her son, whose name was 
E. R. Davids. Unfortunately, Engineroom-Artificer E. Davies, who swore 
that he had both a mother and expectations of hams from her, came across 
the ham first, and, misreading its address, had had it boiled for, and at once 
eaten by, the Engineers’ mess. E. R. Davids, a vindictive soul, wrote to his 
mother, who, it seems, wrote to the Admiralty, who, according to Duckett, 
wrote to him daily every day for a month to know what had become of E. 
R. Davids’ ham. In the meantime the guilty Engineroom-Artificer E. Davies 
had been transferred to a sloop off the Irish coast. 

“An’ what the dooce am I to do?” Duckett asked his guests plaintively. 

“Apply for leave to go to Ireland with a stomach-pump and heave the 
ham out of Davies,” Jerry suggested promptly. 

“That’s rather a wheeze,” said Duckett. “I had thought of marrying 
Davids’ mother to settle the case. Anyhow, it was all Crippen’s fault for not 
steering the ham into the wardroom when it came aboard. Don’t let it occur 
again, Crippen. Hams are going to be very scarce.” 

“Well, now you’ve got all that off your chest” — Jerry Marlett lowered 
his voice — ”suppose you tell us about what happened — the night before 
last.” 

The talk became professional. Duckett produced certain evidence — still 
damp — in support of the claims that he had sent in concerning the fate of a 
German submarine, and gave a chain of facts and figures and bearings that 
the others duly noted. 

“And how did your Acting Sub do?” asked Jerry at last. 

“Oh, very fair, but I didn’t tell him so, of course. They’re hard enough to 
hold at the best of times, these makee-do officers. Have you noticed that 
they are always above their job — always thinkin’ round the corner when 
they’re thinkin’ at al!? On our way back, this young merchant o° mine — 
when I’d almost made up my mind to tell him he wasn’t as big tripes as he 
looked — told me his one dream in life was to fly. Fly! He flew alright by 
the time I’d done with him, but — imagine one’s Sub tellin’ one a thing like 
that! ‘It must be so interestin’ to fly,’ he said. The whole North Sea one 
blooming burgoo of what-come-nexts, an’ this pup complainin’ of lack of 
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interest in it! Fly! Fly! When I was a Sub-Lootenant — — 

He turned pathetically towards The Damper, who had known him in that 
rank in the Mediterranean. 

“There wasn’t much flyin? in our day,” said The Damper mournfully. 
“But I can’t remember anything else we didn’t do.” 

“Quite so; but we had some decency knocked into us. The new breed 
wouldn’t know decency if they met it on a dungfork. That’s what I mean.” 

“When I was Actin’ Sub,” Jerry opened thoughtfully, “in the Polycarp — 
the pious Polycarp — Nineteen-O-Seven, I got nine cuts of the best from 
the Senior Sub for occupyin’ the bathroom ten seconds too long. Twenty 
minutes later, just when the welts were beginnin’ to come up, y?’ know, I 
was sent off in the gig with a Corporal o’ Marines an’ a private to fetch the 
Headman of All the Pelungas aboard. He was wanted for slavery, or 
barratry, or bigamy or something.” 

“All the Pelungas?” Duckett repeated with interest. “‘Odd you should 
mention that part of the world. What are the Pelungas like?” 

“Very nice. Hundreds of islands and millions of coral reefs with atolls an’ 
lagoons an’ palm-trees, an’ all the population scullin’ round in outrigger 
canoes between ‘em like a permanent regatta. Filthy navigation, though. 
Polycarp had to lie five miles out on account of the reefs (even then our 
navigator was tearin’ his hair), an’ I had an hour’s steerin’ on hot, hard 
thwarts. Talk o’ tortures! You know. We landed in a white lather at the boat- 
steps of the Headman’s island. The Headman wasn’t takin’ any at first. He’d 
drawn up his whole army — three hundred strong, with old Martini rifles 
an’ a couple of ancestral seven-pounders — in front of his fort. We didn’t 
know anything about his domestic arrangements. We just dropped in among 
‘em, so to say. Then my Corporal of Marines — the fattest man in the 
Service bar one — fell down the landin’ steps. The Headman had a Prime 
Minister — about as fat as my Corporal — and he helped him up. Well, that 
broke the ice a bit. The Prime Minister was a statesman. He poured oil on 
the crisis, while the Headman cursed me and the Navy and the British 
Government, and I kept wrigglin’ in my white ducks to keep ‘em from 
drawin’ tight on me. You know how it feels! I remember I told the Headman 
the Polycarp ‘ud blow him an’ his island out of the water if he didn’t come 
along quick. She could have done it in a week or two; but we were 
scrubbin’ hammocks at the time. I forgot that little fact for the minute. I was 
a bit hot — all over. The Prime Minister soothed us down again, an’ by and 
by the Headman said he’d pay us a state call — as a favour. I didn’t care 
what he called it s’long as he came. So I lay about a quarter of a mile off- 


shore in the gig, in case the seven-pounders pooped off — I knew the 
Martinis couldn’t hit us at that range — and I waited for him till he shoved 
off in his State barge — forty rowers a side. Would you believe it, he 
wanted to take precedence of the White Ensign on the way to the ship? I 
had to fall him in behind the gig and bring him alongside properly. I was so 
sore I could hardly get aboard at the finish.” 

“What happened to the Headman? “said The Damper. 

“Nothing. He was acquitted or condemned — I forget which — but he 
was a perfect gentleman. We used to go sailing with him and his people — 
dancing with ‘em on the beach and all that sort of thing. I don’t want to 
meet a nicer community than the Pelungaloos. They aren’t used to white 
men — but they’re first-class learners.” 

“Yes, they do seem a cheery crowd,” Duckett commented. 

“Where have you come across them?” said Jerry. 

“Nowhere; but this Acting Sub of mine has got a cousin who’s been 
flying down there.” 

“Flying in All the Pelungas? “Jerry cried. “That’s impossible!” 

“In these days? Where’s your bright lexicon of youth? Nothing’s 
impossible anywhere now,” Duckett replied. “All the best people fly.” 

“Count me out,” Jerry grunted. “We went up once, Dinah, little dog, and 
it made us both very sick, didn’t it? When did it all happen, Horse?” 

“Some time last year. This chap, my Sub’s cousin — a man called Baxter 
— went adrift among All the Pelungas in his machine and failed to connect 
with his ship. He was reported missing for months. Then he turned up 
again. That’s all.” 

“He was called Baxter?” said The Damper. “Hold on a shake! I wonder if 
he’s ‘Beloo’ Baxter, by any chance. There was a chap of that name about 
five years ago on the China Station. He had himself tattooed al! over, 
regardless, in Rangoon. Then he got as good as engaged to a woman in 
Hongkong — rich woman too. But the Pusser of his ship gave him away. 
He had a regular cinema of frogs and dragonflies up his legs. And that was 
only the beginnin’ of the show. So she broke off the engagement, and he 
half-killed the Pusser, and then he became a Buddhist, or something.” 

“That couldn’t have been this Baxter, or my Sub would have told me,” 
said Duckett. “My Sub’s a morbid-minded young animal.” 

“Maskee' your Sub’s mind!” said Jerry. 

“What was this Baxter man — plain or coloured — doin’ in All my 
Pelungas?” 

“As far as I can make out,” said Duckett, “Lootenant Baxter was flyin’ in 


those parts — with an observer — out of a ship.” 

“Yes, but what for?” Jerry insisted. “And what ship?” 

“He was flyin’ for exercise, I suppose, an’ his ship was the Cormorang. 
D’you feel wiser? An’ he flew, an’ he flew, an’ he flew till, between him an’ 
his observer and the low visibility and Providence and all that sort of thing, 
he lost his ship — just like some other people I know. Then he flapped 
about huntin’ for’ her till dusk among the Pelungas, an’ then he effected a 
landin’ on the water.” 

“A nasty wet business — landin’ that way; Dinah. We know,” said Jerry 
into the keen little cocked ear in his lap. 

“Then he taxied about in the dark till he taxied on to a coral-reef and 
couldn’t get the machine off. Coral ain’t like mud, is it?” The question was 
to Jerry, but the insult was addressed to The Damper, who had lately spent 
eighteen hours on a soft and tenacious shoal off the East Coast. The 
Damper launched a kick at his host from where he lay along the settee. 

“Then,” Duckett went on, “this Baxterman got busy with his wireless and 
S O S’ed like winkie till the tide came and floated the old bus off the reef, 
and they taxied over to another island in the dark.” 

“Thousands of Islands in All the Pelungas,” Jerry murmured. “Likewise 
reefs — hairy ones. What about the reefs?” 

“Oh, they kept on hittin’ reefs in the dark, till it occurred to them to fire 
their signal lights to see ‘em by. So they went blazin’ an’ stinkin’ and 
taxyin’ up and down the reefs till they found a gap in one of ‘em and they 
taxied bung on to an uninhabited island.” 

“That must have been good for the machine,” was Jerry’s comment. 

“T don’t deny it. I’m only tellin’ you what my Sub told me. Baxter wrote 
it all home to his people, and the letters have been passed round the family. 
Well, then, o’ course, it rained. It rained all the rest of the night, up to the 
afternoon of the next day. (It always does when you’re in a hole.) They tried 
to start their engine in the intervals of climbin’ palm-trees for coco-nuts. 
They’d only a few biscuits and some water with ‘em.” 

““Don’t like climbin’ palm-trees. It scrapes you raw,” The Damper 
moaned. 

“An’ when they weren’t climbin’ or crankin’ their engine, they tried to 
get into touch with the natives on the next nearest island. But the natives 
weren’t havin’ any. They took to the bush.” 

“Ah!” said Jerry sympathetically. “That aeroplane was too much for ‘em. 
Otherwise, they’re the most cosy, confidential lot I ever met. Well, what 
happened?” 


“Baxter sweated away at his engine till she started up again. Then he 
flew round lookin’ for his ship some more till his petrol ran out. Then he 
landed close to another uninhabited island and tried to taxi up to it.” 

“Why was he so keen on uninhabited islands? I wish I’d been there. I’d 
ha’ shown him round the town,” said Jerry. 

“I don’t know his reasons, but that was what he wrote home to his 
people,” Duckett went on. “Not havin’ any power by that time, his machine 
blew on to another reef and there they were! No grub, no petrol, and plenty 
of sharks! So they snugged her down. I don’t know how one snugs down an 
aeroplane,” Duckett admitted, “but Baxter took the necessary steps to 
reduce the sail-area, and cut the spanker-boom out of the tail-tassels or 
whatever it is they do on an aeroplane when they want her to be quiet. 
Anyhow, they more or less secured the bus to that reef so they thought she 
wouldn’t fetch adrift; and they tried to coax a canoe over that happened to 
be passing. Nothin’ doin’ there! ‘Canoe made one bunk of it.” 

“He tickled ‘em the wrong way,” Jerry sighed. “There’s a song they sing 
when they’re fishing.” He began to hum dolefully. 

“T expect Baxter didn’t know that tune,” Duckett interrupted. “He an’ his 
observer cursed the canoe a good deal, an’ then they went in for swimmin’ 
stunts all among the sharks, until they fetched up on the next island when 
they came to it — it took ‘em an hour to swim there — but the minute they 
landed the natives all left. ‘Seems to me,” said Duckett thoughtfully, 
“Baxter and his observer must have spread a pretty healthy panic scullin’ 
about All the Pelungas in their shirts.” 

“But why shirts?” said Jerry. “Those waters are perfectly warm.” 

“If you come to that, why not shirts?” Duckett retorted. “A shirt’s a 
badge of civilization — — ” 

“Maskee your shirts. What happened after that?” said The Damper. 

“They went to sleep. They were tired by that time — oddly enough. The 
natives on that island had left everything standing when they bunked — 
fires lighted, chickens runnin’ about, and so forth. Baxter slept in one of the 
huts. About midnight some of the bold boys stole back again. Baxter heard 
‘em talkin’ just outside, and as he didn’t want his face trod on, he said 
‘Salaam.’ That cleared the island for the second time. The natives jumped 
three foot into the air and shoved off.” 

“Good Lord!” said Jerry impatiently. “I’d have had ‘em eating out of my 
hand in ten seconds. ‘Salaam’ isn’t the word to use at all. What he ought to 
have said — —” 

“Well, anyhow, he didn’t,” Duckett replied. “He and his observer had 


their sleep out an’ they woke in the momin’ with ragin’ appetites and a 
strong sense of decency. The first thing they annexed was some native loin- 
cloths off a bush. Baxter wrote all this home to his people, you know. I 
expect he was well brought up.” 

“If he was ‘Beloo’ Baxter no one would notice — — ” The Damper 
began. 

“He wasn’t. He was just a simple, virtuous Naval Officer — like me. He 
an’ his observer navigated the island in full dress in search of the natives, 
but they’d gone and taken the canoe with ‘em. Baxter was so depressed at 
their lack of confidence that he killed a chicken an’ plucked it and drew it (I 
bet neither of you know how to draw fowls) an’ boiled it and ate it all at 
once.” 

“Didn’t he feed his observer?” The Damper asked. “I’ve a little brother 
what’s an observer up in the air. I’d hate to think he — —” 

“The observer was kept busy wavin’ his shirt on the beach in order to 
attract the attention of local fishin’ craft. That was what he was for. After 
breakfast Baxter joined him an’ the two of ‘em waved shirts for two hours 
on the beach. An’ that’s the sort of thing my Sub prefers to servin’ with me! 
— Me! After a bit, the Pelungaloos decided that they must be harmless 
lunatics, and one canoe stood pretty close in, an’ they swam out to her. But 
here’s a curious thing! Baxter wrote his people that, when the canoe came, 
his observer hadn’t any shirt at all. ‘Expect he’d expended it wavin’ for 
succour. But Baxter’s shirt was all right. He went out of his way to tell his 
people so. An’ my Sub couldn’t see the humour of it one little bit. How 
does it strike you?” 

“Perfectly simple,” said Jerry. “Lootenant Baxter as executive officer in 
charge took his subordinate’s shirt owin’ to the exigencies of the Service. 
Pd ha’ done the same. Pro-ceed.” 

“There’s worse to follow. As soon as they got aboard the canoe and the 
natives found they didn’t bite, they cottoned to ‘em no end. ‘Gave ‘em grub 
and dry loin-cloths and betel-nut to chew. What’s betel-nut like, Jerry?” 

“Grateful an’ comfortin’. Warms you all through and makes you spit 
pink. It’s nonintoxicating.” 

“Oh! I’ve never tried it. Well then, there was Baxter spittin’ pink in a 
loin-cloth an’ a canoeful of Pelungaloo fishermen, with his shirt dryin’ in 
the breeze. ‘Got that? Well, then his aeroplane, which he thought he had 
secured to the reef of the next island, began to drift out to sea. That boy had 
to keep his eyes open, I tell you. He wanted the natives to go in and makee- 
catchee the machine, and there was a big palaver about it. They naturally 


didn’t care to compromise themselves with strange idols, but after a bit they 
lined up a dozen canoes — no, eleven, to be precise — Baxter was awfully 
precise in his letters to his people — an’ tailed on to the aeroplane an’ 
towed it to an island.” 

“Excellent,” said Jerry Marlett, the complete Lieutenant-Commander. “I 
was gettin’ worried about His Majesty’s property. Baxter must have had a 
way with him. A loin-cloth ain’t uniform, but it’s dashed comfortable. An’ 
how did All my Pelungaloos treat ‘em>?” 

“We-ell!” said Duckett, “Baxter was writin’ home to his people, so I 
expect he toned things down a bit, but, readin’ between the lines, it looks as 
if — an’ that’s why my Sub wants to take up flyin’, of course! — it looks as 
if, from then on, they had what you might call Garden-of-Eden picnics for 
weeks an’ weeks. The natives put ‘em under a guard o’ sorts just for the 
look of the thing, while the news was sent to the Headman, but as far as I 
can make out from my Sub’s reminiscences of Baxter’s letters, their guard 
consisted of the entire male and female population goin’ in swimmin’ with 
‘em twice a day. At night they had concerts — native songs versus music- 
hall — in alternate what d’you call ‘em? Anti-somethings. ‘Phone, ain’t it?” 

“They are a musical race! I’m glad he struck that side of their nature,” 
Jerry murmured. 

“Tm envious,” Duckett protested. “Why should the Flyin’ Corps get all 
the plums? But Baxter didn’t forget His Majesty’s aeroplane. He got ‘em to 
tow it to his island o° delights, and in the evenings he an’ his observer, 
between the musical turns, used to give the women electric shocks off the 
wireless. And, one time, he told his observer to show ‘em his false teeth, 
and when he took ‘em out the people all bolted.” 

“But that’s in Rider Haggard. It’s in King Solomon’s Mines,” The Damper 
remarked. 

“P’raps that’s what put it into Baxter’s head then,” said Duckett. “Or 
else,” he suggested warily, “Baxter wanted to crab his observer’s chances 
with some lady.” 

“Then he was a fool,” The Damper snarled. “It might have worked the 
other way. It generally does.” 

“Well, one can’t foresee everything,” said Duckett. “Anyhow, Baxter 
didn’t complain. They lived there for weeks and weeks, singin’ songs 
together and bathin’ an’ — oh, yes! — gamblin’. Baxter made a set of dice 
too. He doesn’t seem to have neglected much. He said it was just to pass the 
time away, but I wonder what he threw for. I wish I knew him. His letters to 
his people are too colourless. What a life he must have led! Women, dice 


and song, an’ your pay rollin’ up behind you in perfect safety with no 
exertion on your part.” 

“There’s a dance they dance on moonlight nights,” said Jerry, “with just a 
few banana leaves — — Never mind. Go ahead!” 

“All things bright and beautiful — fineesh,” Duckett mourned. 
“Presently the Headman of All the Pelungas came along — —” 

““My friend? I hope it was. A first-class sportsman,” said Jerry. 

“Baxter didn’t say. Anyhow, he turned up and they were taken over to the 
capital island till they could be sent back to their own ship. The Headman 
did ‘em up to the nines in every respect while they were with him (Baxter’s 
quite enthusiastic over it, even in writin’ to his own people), but, o° course, 
there’s nothing like first love, is there? They must have felt partin’ with 
their first loves. I always do. And then they were put into the full uniform 
of All the Pelungaloo Army. What’s that like, Jerry? You’ve seen it.” 

“It’s a cross between a macaw an’ a rainbow-ended mandrill. Very tasty.” 

“Just as they were gettin’ used to that, and they’d taught the Headman 
and his Court to sing: ‘Hello! Hello! Who’s your lady friend?’ they were 
embarked on a dirty common sailin’ craft an’ taken over the ocean and 
returned to the Cormorang, which, o’ course, had reported ‘em missing and 
dead months before. They had one final kick-up before returnin’ to duty. 
You see, they’d both grown torpedo-beards in the Pelungas, and they were 
both in Pelungaloo uniform. Consequently, when they went aboard the 
Cormorang they weren’t recognized till they were half-way down to their 
cabins.” 

“And then?” both Captains asked at once. 

“That’s where Baxter breaks off — even though he’s writin’ to his own 
people. He’s so apologetic to ‘em for havin’ gone missin’ and worried ‘em, 
an’ he’s so sinful proud of havin’ taught the Headman music-hall songs, that 
he only said that they had ‘some reception aboard the Cormorang.’ It lasted 
till midnight.” 

“Tt is possible. What about their machine?” said Jerry. 

“The Cormorang ran down to the Pelungas and retrieved it all right. But I 
should have liked to have seen that reception. There is nothing I’d ha’ liked 
better than to have seen that reception. And it isn’t as if I hadn’t seen a 
reception or two either.” 

“The leaf-signal is made, sir,” said the Quartermaster at the door. 

“Twelve-twenty-four train,” Duckett muttered. “Can do.” He rose, 
adding, “I’m going to scratch the backs of swine for the next three days. 
G’wout!” 


The well-trained servant was already fleeting along the edge of the basin 
with his valise. Stephanotis and Phlox returned to their own ships, loudly 
expressing envy and hatred. Duckett paused for a moment at his gangway 
rail to beckon to his torpedo-coxswain, a Mr. Wilkins, a peace-time sailor of 
mild and mildewed aspect who had followed Duckett’s shady fortunes for 
some years. 

“Wilkins,” he whispered, “where did we get that new starboard fender of 
ours from?” 

“Orf the dredger, sir. She was asleep when we came in,” said Wilkins 
through lips that scarcely seemed to move. “But our port one come orf the 
water-boat. We ‘ad to over’aul our moorin’s in the skiff last night, sir, and 
we — er — found it on ‘er.” 

“Well, well, Wilkins. Keep the home fires burning,” and Lieutenant-in- 
Command H.R. Duckett sped after his servant in the direction of the 
railway-station. But not so fast that he could outrun a melody played aboard 
the Phlox on a concertina to which manly voices bore the burden: 


When the enterprisin’ burglar ain’t aburglin’ — ain’t aburglin’, 
When the cut-throat is not occupied with crime — ’pied with crime. 
He loves to hear the little brook agurglin’ — — 


Moved, Heaven knows whether by conscience or kindliness, Lieutenant 
Duckett smiled at the policeman on the Dockyard gates. 


“Stalky” 


“AND then,” it was a boy’s voice, curiously level and even, “De Vitré said 
we were beastly funks not to help, and I said there were too many chaps in 
it to suit us. Besides, there’s bound to be a mess somewhere or other, with 
old De Vitré in charge. Wasn’t I right, Beetle?” 

“And, anyhow, it’s a silly biznai, bung through. What’ ll they do with the 
beastly cows when they’ve got ‘em? You can milk a cow — if she’ll stand 
still. That’s all right, but drivin’ ‘em about — — ” 

“You’re a pig, Beetle.” 

“No, I ain’t. What is the sense of drivin’ a lot of cows up from the 
Burrows to — to — where is it?” 

“They’re tryin’ to drive ‘em up to Toowey’s farmyard at the top of the 
hill — the empty one, where we smoked last Tuesday. It’s a revenge. Old 
Vidley chivied De Vitré twice last week for ridin’ his ponies on the 
Burrows; and De Vitré’s goin’ to lift as many of old Vidley’s cattle as he 
can and plant ‘em up the hill. He’ll muck it, though — with Parsons, Orrin 
and Howlett helpin’ him. They’ll only yell, an’ shout, an’ bunk if they see 
Vidley.” 

“We might have managed it,” said McTurk slowly, turning up his coat- 
collar against the rain that swept over the Burrows. His hair was of the dark 
mahogany red that goes with a certain temperament. 

“We should,” Corkran replied with equal confidence. “But they’ve gone 
into it as if it was a sort of spadger-hunt. I’ve never done any cattle-liftin’, 
but it seems to me-e-e that one might just as well be stalky about a thing as 
not.” The smoking vapours of the Atlantic drove in wreaths above the boys’ 
heads. Out of the mist to windward, beyond the grey bar of the Pebble 
Ridge, came the unceasing roar of mile-long Atlantic rollers. To leeward, a 
few stray ponies and cattle, the property of the Northam potwallopers, and 
the unwilling playthings of the boys in their leisure hours, showed through 
the haze. The three boys had halted by the Cattle-gate which marks the limit 
of cultivation, where the fields come down to the Burrows from Northam 
Hill. Beetle, shock-headed and spectacled, drew his nose to and fro along 
the wet top-bar; McTurk shifted from one foot to the other, watching the 
water drain into either print; while Corkran whistled through his teeth as he 
leaned against a sod-bank, peering into the mist. 

A grown or sane person might have called the weather vile; but the boys 
at that School had not yet learned the national interest in climate. It was a 


little damp, to be sure; but it was always damp in the Easter term, and sea- 
wet, they held, could not give one a cold under any circumstances. 
Mackintoshes were things to go to church in, but crippling if one had to run 
at short notice across heavy country. So they waited serenely in the 
downpour, clad as their mothers would not have cared to see. 

“T say, Corky,” said Beetle, wiping his spectacles for the twentieth time, 
“if we aren’t going to help De Vitré, what are we here for?” 

“We’re goin’ to watch,” was the answer. “Keep your eye on your Uncle 
and he’ll pull you through.” 

“ Its an awful biznai, driving cattle — in open country,” said McTurk, 
who, as the son of an Irish baronet, knew something of these operations. 
“They’ll have to run half over the Burrows after ‘em. ‘S’pose they’re ridin’ 
Vidley’s ponies?” 

“De Vitré’s sure to be. He’s a dab on a horse. Listen! What a filthy row 
they’re making. They’ll be heard for miles.” 

The air filled with whoops and shouts, cries, words of command, the 
rattle of broken golf-clubs, and a clatter of hooves. Three cows with their 
calves came up to the Cattle-gate at a milch-canter, followed by four wild- 
eyed bullocks and two rough-coated ponies. A fat and freckled youth of 
fifteen trotted behind them, riding bareback and brandishing a hedge-stake. 
De Vitré, up to a certain point, was an inventive youth, with a passion for 
horse-exercise that the Northam farmers did not encourage. Farmer Vidley, 
who could not understand that a grazing pony likes being galloped about, 
had once called him a thief, and the insult rankled. Hence the raid. 

“Come on,” he cried over his shoulder. “Open the gate, Corkran, or 
they’ ll all cut back again. We’ve had no end of bother to get ‘em. Oh, won’t 
old Vidley be wild 1” 

Three boys on foot ran up, “shooing” the cattle in excited and amateur 
fashion, till they headed them into the narrow, high-banked Devonshire lane 
that ran uphill. 

“Come on, Corkran. It’s no end of a lark,” pleaded De Vitré; but Corkran 
shook his head. The affair had been presented to him after dinner that day 
as a completed scheme, in which he might, by favour, play a minor part. 
And Arthur Lionel Corkran, No. 104, did not care for lieutenancies. 

“You'll only be collared,” he cried, as he shut the gate. “Parsons and 
Orrin are no good in a row. You’ll be collared sure as a gun, De Vitré.” 

“Oh, you’re a beastly funk!” The speaker was already hidden by the fog. 

“Hang it all,” said McTurk. “It’s about the first time we’ve ever tried a 
cattle-lift at the Coll. Let’s — —” 


“Not much,” said Corkran firmly; “keep your eye on your Uncle.” His 
word was law in these matters, for experience had taught them that if they 
manceuvred without Corkran they fell into trouble. 

“You’re wrathy because you didn’t think of it first,” said Beetle. Corkran 
kicked him thrice calmly, neither he nor Beetle changing a muscle the 
while. 

“No, I ain’t; but it isn’t stalky enough for me.” 

“Stalky,” in their school vocabulary, meant clever, well-considered and 
wily, as applied to plans of action; and “stalkiness “was the one virtue 
Corkran toiled after. 

“Same thing,” said McTurk. “You think you’re the only stalky chap in 
the Coll.” 

Corkran kicked him as he had kicked Beetle; and even as Beetle, McTurk 
took not the faintest notice. By the etiquette of their friendship, this was no 
more than a formal notice of dissent from a proposition. 

“They haven’t thrown out any pickets,” Corkran went on (that school 
prepared boys for the Army). “You ought to do that — even for apples. 
Toowey’s farmyard may be full of farmchaps.” 

““Twasn’t last week,” said Beetle, “when we smoked in that cart-shed 
place. It’s a mile from any house, too.” 

Up went one of Corkran’s light eyebrows. “Oh, Beetle, I am so tired 0’ 
kickin’ you! Does that mean it’s empty now? They ought to have sent a 
fellow ahead to look. They’re simply bound to be collared. An’ where’ll 
they bunk to if they have to run for it? Parsons has only been here two 
terms. He don’t know the lie of the country. Orrin’s a fat ass, an’ Howlett 
bunks from a guv’nor” [vernacular for any native of Devon engaged in 
agricultural pursuits] “as far as he can see one. De Vitré’s the only decent 
chap in the lot, an’ — an.’ I put him up to usin’ Toowey’s farmyard.” 

“Well, keep your hair on,” said Beetle. “What are we going to do? It’s 
hefty damp here.” 

“Let’s think a bit.” Corkran whistled between his teeth and presently 
broke into a swift, short double-shuffle. “We’ll go straight up the hill and 
see what happens to ‘em. Cut across the fields; an’ we’ll lie up in the hedge 
where the lane comes in by the barn — where we found that dead hedgehog 
last term. Come on!” 

He scrambled over the earth bank and dropped on to the rain-soaked 
plough. It was a steep slope to the brow of the hill where Toowey’s barns 
stood. The boys took no account of stiles or footpaths, crossing field after 
field diagonally, and where they found a hedge, bursting through it like 


beagles. The lane lay on their right flank, and they heard much lowing and 
shouting in that direction. 

“Well, if De Vitré isn’t collared,” said McTurk, kicking off a few pounds 
of loam against a gate-post, “he jolly well ought to be.” 

“We’ll get collared, too, if you go on with your nose up like that. Duck, 
you ass, and stalk along under the hedge. We can get quite close up to the 
barn,” said Corkran. “There’s no sense in not doin’ a thing stalkily while 
you’re about it.” 

They wriggled into the top of an old hollow double hedge less than thirty 
yards from the big black-timbered barn with its square outbuildings. Their 
ten-minutes’ climb had lifted them a couple of hundred feet above the 
Burrows. As the mists parted here and there, they could see its great 
triangle of sodden green, tipped with yellow sand-dunes and fringed with 
white foam, laid out like a blurred map below. The surge along the Pebble 
Ridge made a background to the wild noises in the lane. 

“What did I tell you?” said Corkran, peering through the stems of the 
quickset which commanded a view of the farmyard. “Three farm-chaps — 
getting out dung — with pitchforks. It’s too late to head off De Vitré. We’d 
be collared if we showed up. Besides, they’ve heard ‘em. They couldn’t 
help hearing. What asses!” 

The natives, brandishing their weapons, talked together, using many 
times the word “Colleger.” As the tumult swelled, they disappeared into 
various pens and byres. The first of the cattle trotted up to the yard-gate, 
and De Vitré felicitated his band. 

“That’s all right,” he shouted. “Oh, won’t old Vidley be wild! Open the 
gate, Orrin, an’ whack ‘em through. They’re pretty warm.” 

“So’ll you be in a minute,” muttered McTurk as the raiders hurried into 
the yard behind the cattle. They heard a shout of triumph, shrill yells of 
despair; saw one Devonian guarding the gate with a pitchfork, while the 
others, alas! captured all four boys. 

“Of all the infernal, idiotic, lower-second asses!” said Corkran. “They 
haven’t even taken off their house-caps.” These dainty confections of 
primary colours were not issued, as some believe, to encourage House-pride 
or esprit de corps, but for purposes of identification from afar, should the 
wearer break bounds or laws. That is why, in time of war, any one but an 
idiot wore his inside out. 

“Aie! Yeou young rascals. We’ve got ‘e! Whutt be doin’ to Muster 
Vidley’s bullocks?” 

“Oh, we found ‘em,” said De Vitré, who bore himself gallantly in defeat. 


“Would you like ‘em.?” 

“Found ‘em! They bullocks drove like that — all heavin’ an’ penkin’ an’ 
hotted! Oh! Shameful. Yeou’ve nigh to killed the cows — lat alone stealin’ 
‘em. They sends pore boys to jail for half o’ this.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Beetle to McTurk, turning on the wet grass. 

“T know; but they always say it. ‘Member when they collared us at the 
Monkey Farm that Sunday, with the apples in your topper?” 

“My Aunt! They’re goin’ to lock ‘em up an’ send for Vidley,” Corkran 
whispered, as’ one of the captors hurried downhill in the direction of 
Appledore, and the prisoners were led into the barn. 

“But they haven’t taken their names, and numbers, anyhow,” said 
Corkran, who had fallen into the hands of the enemy more than once. 

“But they’re bottled! Rather sickly for De Vitré,” said Beetle. “It’s one 
lickin’ anyhow, even if Vidley don’t hammer him. The Head’s rather hot 
about gate-liftin’, and poachin’, an’ all that sort of thing. He won’t care for 
cattle-liftin’ much.” 

“Tt’s awfully bad for cows, too, to run ‘em about in milk,” said McTurk, 
lifting one knee from a sodden primrose-tuft. “What’s the next move, 
Corky?” 

“We’ll get into the old cart-shed where we smoked. It’s next to the barn. 
We can cut across over while they’re inside and climb in through the 
window.” 

“S’pose we’re collared?” said Beetle, cramming his house-cap into his 
pocket. Caps may tumble off, so one goes into action bare-headed. 

“That’s just it. They’d never dream of any more chaps walkin’ bung into 
the trap. Besides, we can get out through the roof if they spot us. Keep your 
eye on your Uncle. Come on,” said Corkran. 

A swift dash carried them to a huge clump of nettles, beneath the 
unglazed back window of the cart-shed. Its open front, of course, gave on to 
the barnyard. 

They scrambled through, dropped among the carts, and climbed up into 
the rudely boarded upper floor that they had discovered a week before when 
in search of retirement. It covered a half of the building and ended in 
darkness at the barn wall. The roof-tiles were broken and displaced. 
Through the chinks they commanded a clear view of the barnyard, half 
filled with disconsolate cattle, steaming sadly in the rain. 

“You see,” said Corkran, always careful to secure his line of retreat, “if 
they bottle us up here, we can squeeze out between these rafters, slide down 
the roof, an’ bunk. They couldn’t even get out through the window. They’d 


have to run right round the barn. Now are you satisfied, you burbler?” 

“Huh! You only said that to make quite sure yourself,” Beetle retorted. 

“If the boards weren’t all loose, Pd kick you,” growled Corkran. “‘No 
sense gettin’ into a place you can’t get out of. Shut up and listen.” 

A murmur of voices reached them from the end of the attic. McTurk 
tiptoed thither with caution. 

“Hi! It leads through into the barn. You can get through. Come along!” 
He fingered the boarded wall. 

“What’s the other side?” said Corkran the cautious. 

“Hay, you idiot.” They heard his bootheels click on wood, and he had 
gone. 

At some time or other sheep must have been folded in the cart-shed, and 
an inventive farmhand, sooner than take the hay round, had displaced a 
board in the barn-side to thrust fodder through. It was in no sense a lawful 
path, but twelve inches in the square is all that any boy needs. 

“Look here!” said Beetle, as they waited for McTurk’s return. The cattle 
are coming in out of the wet.” 

A brown, hairy back showed some three feet below the half-floor, as one 
by one the cattle shouldered in for shelter among the carts below, filling the 
shed with their sweet breath. 

“That blocks our way out, unless we get out by the roof, an’ that’s rather 
too much of a drop, unless we have to,” said Corkran. “They’re all bung in 
front of the window, too. What a day we’re havin’!” 

“Corkran! Beetle!” McTurk’s whisper shook with delight. “You can see 
‘em; I’ve seen ‘em. They’re in a blue funk in the barn, an’ the two clods are 
makin’ fun of ‘em — horrid. Orrin’s, tryin’ to bribe ‘em an’ Parsons is 
nearly blubbin’. Come an’ look! I’m in the hayloft. Get through the hole. 
Don’t make a row, Beetle.” 

Lithely they wriggled between the displaced boards into the hay and 
crawled to the edge of the loft. Three years’ skirmishing against a hard and 
unsympathetic peasantry had taught them the elements of strategy. For 
tactics they looked to Corkran; but even Beetle, notoriously absentminded, 
held a lock of hay before his head as he crawled. There was no haste, no 
betraying giggle, no squeak of excitement. They had learned, by stripes, the 
unwisdom of these things. But the conference by a root-cutter on the barn 
floor was deep in its own affairs; De Vitré’s party promising, entreating, 
and cajoling, while the natives laughed like Inquisitors. 

“Wait till Muster Vidley an’ Muster Toowey — yis, an’ the policemen 
come,” was their only answer. ““Tis about time to go to milkin’. What’ull 


us do?” 

“Yeou go milk, Tom, an’ Pll stay long o’ the young gentlemen,” said the 
bigger of the two, who answered to the name of Abraham. “Muster Toowey, 
he’m laike to charge yeou for usin’ his yard so free. Iss fai! Yeou’ll be 
wopped proper. ‘Rackon yeou’|l be askin’ for junkets to set in this week o’ 
Sundays to come. But Muster Vidley, he’ll give ‘ee the best leatherin’ of 
all.’ He’m passionful, I tal ‘ee.” 

Tom stumped out to milk. The barn doors closed behind him, and in the 
fading light a great gloom fell on all but Abraham, who discoursed 
eloquently on Mr. Vidley, his temper and strong arm. 

Corkran turned in the hay and retreated to the attic, followed by his army. 

“No good,” was his verdict. “I’m afraid it’s all up with ‘em. We’d better 
get out.” 

“Yes, but look at these beastly cows,” said McTurk, spitting on to a 
heifer’s back. “It'll take us a week to shove ‘em away from the window, 
and that brute Tom’!] hear us. He’s just across the yard, milkin’.” 

“Tweak ‘em, then,” said Corkran. “Hang it, I’m sorry to have to go, 
though. If we could get that other beast out of the barn for a minute we 
might make a rescue. Well, it’s no good. Tweakons!” 

He drew forth a slim, well-worn home-made catapult — the “tweaker” of 
those days — slipped a buckshot into its supple chamois leather pouch, and 
pulled to the full stretch of the elastic. The others followed his example. 
They only wished to get the cattle out of their way, but seeing the backs so 
near, they deemed it their duty each to choose his bird and to let fly with all 
their strength. 

They were not prepared in the least for what followed. Three bullocks, 
trying to wheel amid six close-pressed companions, not to mention three 
calves, several carts, and all the lumber of a general-utility shed, do not turn 
end-for-end without confusion. It was lucky for the boys that they stood a 
little back on the floor, because one horned head, tossed in pain, flung up a 
loose board at the edge, and it came down lancewise on an amazed back. 
Another victim floundered bodily across the shafts of a decrepit gig, 
smashing these and oversetting the wheels. That was more than enough for 
the nerves of the assembly. With wild bellowings and a good deal of left- 
and-right butting, they dashed into the barnyard, tails on end, and began a 
fine free fight on the midden. The last cow out hooked down an old set of 
harness; it flapped over one eye and trailed behind her. When a companion 
trod on it, which happened every few seconds, she naturally fell on her 
knees; and, being a Burrows cow, with the interests of her calf at heart, 


attacked the first passer-by. Half-awed, but wholly delighted, the boys 
watched the outburst. It was in full flower before they even dreamed of a 
second shot. Tom came out from a byre with a pitchfork, to be chased in 
again by the harnessed cow. A bullock floundered on the muck-heap, fell, 
rose and bedded himself to the belly, helpless and bellowing. The others 
took great interest in him. 

Corkran, through the roof, scientifically “tweaked” a frisky heifer on the 
nose, and it is no exaggeration to say that she danced on her hind legs for 
half a minute. 

“Abram! Oh, Abram! They’m bewitched. They’m ragin’. ‘Tes the milk 
fever. They’ve been drove mad. Oh, Abram! They’ll horn the bullocks! 
They’ ll horn me! Abram!!” 

“Bide till I lock the door,’ quoth Abraham, faithful to his trust. They 
heard him padlock the barn door; saw him come out with yet another 
pitchfork. A bullock lowered his head, Abraham ran to the nearest pig-pen, 
where loud squeakings told that he had disturbed the peace of a large 
family. 

“Beetle,” snapped Corkran. “Go in an’ get those asses out. Quick! We’ll 
keep the cows happy.” 

A people sitting in darkness and the shadow of monumental lickings, too 
depressed to be angry with De Vitré, heard a voice from on high saying, 
“Come up here! Come on! Come up! There’s a way out.” 

They shinned up the loft-stanchions without a word; found a boot-heel 
which they were bidden to take for guide, and squeezed desperately through 
a hole in darkness, to be hauled out by Corkran. 

“Have you got your caps? Did you give ‘em your names and numbers?” 

“Yes. No.” 

“That’s all right. Drop down here. Don’t stop to jaw. Over the cart — 
through that window, and bunk! Get out!” 

De Vitré needed no more. They heard him squeak as he dropped among 
the nettles, and through the roof-chinks they watched four slight figures 
disappear into the rain. Tom and Abraham, from byre and pig-pen, exhorted 
the cattle to keep quiet. 

“By gum!” said Beetle; “that was stalky. How did you think of it?” 

“Tt was the only thing to do. Anybody could have seen that.” 

“Hadn’t we better bunk, too, now?” said McTurk uneasily. 

“Why? We’re all right. We haven’t done anything. I want to hear what old 
Vidley will say. Stop tweakin’, Turkey. Let ‘em cool’ off. Golly! how that 
heifer danced! I swear I didn’t know cows could be so lively. We’re only 


just in time.” 

“My Hat! Here’s Vidley — and Toowey,” said Beetle, as the two farmers 
strode into the yard. 

“Gloats! oh, gloats! Fids! oh, fids! Hefty fids and gloats to us!” said 
Corkran. 

These words, in their vocabulary, expressed the supreme of delight. 
“Gloats “implied more or less of personal triumph, “fids “was felicity in the 
abstract, and the boys were tasting both that day. Last joy of all, they had 
had the pleasure of Mr. Vidley’s acquaintance, albeit he did not love them. 
Toowey was more of a stranger; his orchards lying over-near to the public 
road. 

Tom and Abraham together told a tale of stolen cattle maddened by 
overdriving; of cows sure to die in calving, and of milk that would never 
return; that made Mr. Vidley swear for three consecutive minutes in the 
speech of north Devon. 

“Tes tu bad. “Tes tu bad,” said Toowey, consolingly; “let’s ‘ope they 
‘aven’t took no great ‘arm. They be wonderful wild, though.” 

““Tes all well for yeou, Toowey, that sells them dom Collegers seventy 
quart a week.” 

“Eighty,” Toowey replied, with the meek triumph of one who has 
underbidden his neighbour on public tender; “but that’s no odds to me. 
Yeou’m free to leather ‘em saame as if they was yeour own sons. On my 
barn-floor shall ‘ee leather ‘em.” 

“Generous old swine!” said Beetle. “De Vitré ought to have stayed for 
this.” 

“They’m all safe an’ to rights,” said the officious Abraham, producing 
the key. “Rackon us’ll come in an’ hold ‘em for yeou. Hey! The cows are 
fair ragin’ still. Us’Il have to run for it.” 

The barn being next to the shed, the boys could not see that stately entry. 
But they heard. “Gone an’ hided in the hay. Aie! They’m proper afraid,” 
cried Abraham. 

“Rout un out! Rout un out!” roared Vidley, rattling a stick impatiently on 
the root-cutter. 

“Oh, my Aunt!” said Corkran, standing on one foot. 

“Shut the door. Shut the door, I tal ‘ee. Rackon us can find un in the dark. 
Us don’t want un boltin’ like rabbits under our elbows.” The big barn door 
closed with a clang. 

“My Gum!” said Corkran, which was always his War oath in time of 
action. He dropped down and was gone for perhaps twenty seconds. 


“And that’s all right,” he said, returning at a gentle saunter. 

“Hwatt?” McTurk almost shrieked, for Corkran, in the shed below, 
waved a large key. 

“Stalks! Frabjous Stalks! Bottled ‘em! all four!” was the reply, and 
Beetle fell on his bosom. “Yiss. They’m so’s to say, like, locked up. If 
you’re goin’ to laugh, Beetle, I shall have to kick you again.” 

“But I must!” Beetle was blackening with suppressed mirth. 

“You won’t do it. here, then.” He thrust the already limp. Beetle through 
the cart shed window. It sobered him; one cannot laugh on a bed of nettles. 
Then Corkran stepped on his prostrate carcass, and McTurk followed, just 
as Beetle would have risen; so he was upset, and the nettles painted on his 
cheek a likeness of hideous eruptions. 

“Thought that ‘ud cure you,” said Corkran, with a sniff. 

Beetle rubbed his face desperately with dockleaves, and said nothing. All 
desire to laugh had gone from him. They entered the lane. 

Then a clamour broke from the barn — a compound noise of horse-like 
kicks, shaking of doorpanels, and various yells. 

“They’ve found it out,” said Corkran. “How strange!” He sniffed again. 

“Let ‘em,” said Beetle. “No one can hear ‘em. Come on up to Coll.” 

“What a brute you are, Beetle! You only think of your beastly self. Those 
cows want milkin’. Poor dears! Hear ‘em low,” said McTurk. 

“Go back and milk ‘em yourself, then.” Beetle danced with pain. “We 
shall miss Callover, hangin’ about like this; an’ I’ve got two black marks 
this week already.” 

“Then you’ll have fatigue-drill on Monday,” said Corkran. “‘Come to 
think of it, I’ve got two black marks aussi. Hm! This is serious. This is 
hefty serious.” 

“I told you,” said Beetle, with vindictive triumph. “An’ we want to go out 
after that hawk’s nest on Monday. We shall be swottin’ dum-bells, though. 
All your fault. If we’d bunked with De Vitré at first — — ” 

Corkran paused between the hedgerows. “Hold on a shake an’ don’t 
burble. Keep your eye on Uncle. Do you know, I believe some one’s shut 
up in that barn. I think we ought to go and see.” 

“Don’t be a giddy idiot. Come on up to Coll.” But Corkran took no 
notice of Beetle. 

He retraced his steps to the head of the lane, and, lifting up his voice, 
cried as in bewilderment, “Hullo? Who’s there? What’s that row about? 
Who are you?” 

“Oh, Peter!” said Beetle, skipping, and forgetting his anguish in this new 


development. 

“Hoi! Hoi! ‘Ere! Let us out!” The answers came muffled and hollow 
from the black bulk of the barn, with renewed thunders on the door. 

“Now play up,” said Corkran. “Turkey, you keep the cows busy. 
‘Member that we’ve just discovered ‘em. We don’t know anything. Be 
polite, Beetle.” 

They picked their way over the muck and held speech through a crack by 
the door-hinge. Three more genuinely surprised boys the steady rain never 
fell upon. And they were so difficult to enlighten. They had to be told again 
and again by the captives within. 

“We’ve been ‘ere for hours an’ hours.” That was Toowey. “An’ the cows 
to milk, an’ all.” That was Vidley. “The door she blewed against us an’ 
jammed herself.” That was Abraham. 

“Yes, we can see that. It’s jammed on this side, 
careless you chaps are!” 

“Oppen un. Oppen un. Bash her oppen with a rock, young gen’elmen! 
The cows are milkheated an’ ragin’. Haven’t you boys no sense?” 

Seeing that McTurk from time to time tweaked the cattle into renewed 
caperings, it was quite possible that the boys had some knowledge of a sort. 
But Mr. Vidley was rude. They told him so through the door, professing 
only now to recognize his voice. 

“Humour un if ‘e can. I paid seven-an’-six for the padlock,” said Toowey. 
“Niver mind him. ‘Tes only old Vidley.” 

“Be yeou gwaine to stay a prisoneer an’ captive for the sake of a lock, 
Toowey? I’m shaamed of ‘ee. Rowt un oppen, young gen’elmen! ‘Twas a 
God’s own mercy yeou heard us, Toowey, yeou’m a borned miser.” 

“Tt’ll be a long job,” said Corkran. “Look here. It’s near our call-over. If 
we stay to help you we’ |l miss it. We’ve come miles out of our way already 
— after you.” 

“Tell yeour master, then, what keeped ‘ee — an arrand o’ mercy, laike. 
Pl tal un to when I bring the milk to-morrow,” said Toowey. 

“That’s no good,” said Corkran; “we may be licked twice over by then. 
You’ ll have to give us a letter.” McTurk, backed against the barnwall, was 
firing steadily and accurately into the brown of the herd. 

“Yiss, yiss. Come down to my house. My missus shall write ‘ee a beauty, 
young gen’elmen. She makes out the bills. I’ll give ‘ee just such a letter 0’ 
racommendation as Pd give to my own son, if only yeou can humour the 
lock!” 

“Niver mind the lock,” Vidley wailed. “Let me get to me pore cows, ‘fore 
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said Corkran. “How 


they’m dead.” 

They went to work with ostentatious rattlings and wrenchings, and a 
good deal of the by-play that Corkran always loved. At last — the noise of 
unlocking was covered by some fancy hammering with a young boulder — 
the door swung open and the captives marched out. 

“Hurry up, Mister Toowey,” said Corkran; “we ought to be getting back. 
Will you give us that note, please?” 

“Some of yeou young gentlemen was drivin’ my cattle off the 
Burrowses,” said Vidley. “I give ‘ee fair warnin’, PI tell yeour masters. I 
know yeou!” He glared at Corkran with malignant recognition. 

McTurk looked him over from head to foot. “Oh, it’s only old Vidley. 
Drunk again, I suppose. Well, we can’t help that. Come on, Mister Toowey. 
We’ll go to your house.” 

“Drunk, am I? I’ll drunk ‘ee! How do I know yeou bain’t the same lot? 
Abram!, did ‘ee take their names an’ numbers?” 

“What is he ravin’ about?” said Beetle. “Can’t you see that if we’d taken 
your beastly cattle we shouldn’t be hanging round your beastly barn. ‘Pon 
my Sam, you Burrows guv’nors haven’t any sense — — ” 

“Let alone gratitude,” said Corkran. “I suppose he was drunk, Mister 
Toowey; an’ you locked him in the barn to get sober. Shockin’! Oh, 
shockin’!” 

Vidley denied the charge in language that the boys’ mothers would have 
wept to hear. 

“Well, go and look after your cows, then,” said McTurk. “Don’t stand 
there cursin’ us because we’ve been kind enough to help you out of a 
scrape. Why on earth weren’t your cows milked before? You’re no farmer. 
It’s long past milkin’. No wonder they’re half crazy. ‘Disreputable old bog- 
trotter, you are. Brush your hair, sir... . I beg your pardon, Mister Toowey. 
‘Hope we’re not keeping you.” 

They left Vidley dancing on the muck-heap, amid the cows, and devoted 
themselves to propitiating Mr. Toowey on their way to his house. Exercise 
had made them hungry; hunger is the mother of good manners; and they 
won golden opinions from Mrs. Toowey. 


“Three-quarters of an hour late for Call-over, and fifteen minutes late for 
Lock-up,” said Foxy, the school Sergeant, crisply. He was waiting for them 
at the head of the corridor. “Report to your housemaster, please — an’ a 
nice mess you’re in, young gentlemen.” 


“Quite right, Foxy. Strict attention to dooty does it,” said Corkran. “Now 
where, if we asked you, would you say that his honour Mister Prout might, 
at this moment of time, be found prouting — eh?” 

“In ‘is study — as usual, Mister Corkran. He took Call-over.” 

“Hurrah! Luck’s with us all the way. Don’t blub, Foxy. I’m afraid you 
don’t catch us this time.” 


“We went up to change, sir, before comin’ to you. That made us a little 
late, sir. We weren’t really very late. We were detained — by a— —” 

“An errand of mercy,” said Beetle, and they laid Mrs. Toowey’s 
laboriously written note before him. “We thought you’d prefer a letter, sir. 
Toowey got himself locked into a barn, and we heard him shouting — it’s 
Toowey who brings the Coll. milk, sir — and we went to let him out.” 

“There were ever sO many Cows waiting to be milked,” said McTurk; 
“and of course, he couldn’t get at them, sir. They said the door had jammed. 
There’s his note, sir.” 

Mr. Prout read it over thrice. It was perfectly unimpeachable; but it said 
nothing of a large tea supplied by Mrs. Toowey. 

“Well, I don’t like your getting mixed up with farmers and potwallopers. 
Of course you will not pay any more — er — visits to the Tooweys,” said 
he. 

“Of course not, sir. It was really on account of the cows, sir,” replied 
McTurk, glowing with philanthropy. 

“And you came straight back?” 

“We ran nearly all the way from the Cattle-gate,” said Corkran, carefully 
developing the unessential. “That’s one mile, sir. Of course, we had to get 
the note from Toowey first.” 

“But it was because we went to change — we were rather wet, sir — that 
we were really late. After we’d reported ourselves to the Sergeant, sir, and 
he knew we were in Coll., we didn’t like to come to your study all dirty.” 
Sweeter than honey was the voice of Beetle. 

“Very good. Don’t let it happen again.” Their housemaster learned to 
know them better in later years. 

They entered — not to say swaggered — into Number Nine form-room, 
where De Vitré, Orrin, Parsons, and Howlett, before the fire, were still 
telling their adventures to admiring associates. The four rose as one boy. 

“What happened to you? We just saved Call-over. Did you stay on? Tell 
us! Tell us!” 


The three smiled pensively. They were not distinguished for telling more 
than was necessary. 

“Oh, we stayed on a bit and then we came away,” said McTurk. “That’s 
all.” 

“You scab! You might tell a chap anyhow.” 

“Think so? Well, that’s awfully good of you, De Vitré. ‘Pon my sainted 
Sam, that’s awfully good of you,” said Corkran, shouldering into the centre 
of the warmth and toasting one slippered foot before the blaze. “So you 
really think we might tell you?” 

They stared at the coals and shook with deep, delicious chuckles. 

“My Hat! We were stalky,” said McTurk. “I swear we were about as 
stalky as they make ‘em. Weren’t we?” 

“Tt was a frabjous Stalk,” said Beetle. “‘Much too good to tell you brutes, 
though.” 

The form wriggled under the insult, but made no motion to avenge it. 
After all, on De Vitré’s showing, the three had saved the raiders from at 
least a public licking. 

“Tt wasn’t half bad,” said Corkran. “Stalky is the word.” 

“You were the really stalky one,” said McTurk, one contemptuous 
shoulder turned to a listening world. “By Gum! you were stalky.” 

Corkran accepted the compliment and the name together. “Yes,” said he; 
“keep your eye on your Uncle Stalky an’ he’ll pull you through.” 

“Well, you needn’t gloat so,” said De Vitré, viciously; “you look like a 
stuffed cat.” 

Corkran, henceforth known as Stalky, took not the slightest notice, but 
smiled dreamily. 

“My Hat! Yes. Of course,” he murmured. “Your Uncle Stalky — a 
doocid good name. Your Uncle Stalky is no end of a stalker. He’s a Great 
Man. I swear he is. De Vitré, you’re an ass — a putrid ass.” 

De Vitré would have denied this but for the assenting murmurs from 
Parsons and Orrin. 

“You needn’t rub it in, then.” 

“But I do. I does. You are such a woppin’ ass. D’you know it? Think over 
it a bit at prep. Think it up in bed. Oblige me by thinkin’ of it every half 
hour till further notice. Gummy! What an ass you are! But your Uncle 
Stalky” — he picked up the form-room poker and beat it against the 
mantelpiece — ”is a Great Man!” 

“Hear, hear,” said Beetle and McTurk, who had fought under that 
general. 


“Tsn’t your Uncle Stalky a great man, De Vitré? Speak the truth, you fat- 
headed old impostor.” 

“Yes,” said De Vitré, deserted by all his band. “I — I suppose he is.” 

““Mustn’t suppose. Is he?” 

“Well, he is.” 

“A Great Man?” 

“A Great Man. Now won’t you tell us?” said De Vitré pleadingly. 

“Not by a heap,” said “Stalky” Corkran. 

Therefore the tale has stayed untold till to-day. 


The Hour of the Angel 


SOONER or late — in earnest or in jest — 
(But the stakes are no jest) Ithuriel’s Hour 
Will spring on us, for the first time, the test 
Of our sole unbacked competence and power 
Up to the limit of our years and dower 
Of judgment — or beyond. But here we have 
Prepared long since our garland or our grave. 
For, at that hour, the sum of all our past, 
Act, habit, thought, and passion, shall be cast 
In one addition, be it more or less, 
And as that reading runs so shall we do; 
Meeting, astounded, victory at the last, 
Or, first and last, our own unworthiness. 
And none can change us though they die to save! 


1. Ithuriel was that Archangel whose spear had the magic property of 
showing every one exactly and truthfully what he was. 


The Last Lap 


HOW do we know, by the bank-high river, 
Where the mired and sulky oxen wait, 
And it looks as though we might wait for ever, 
How do we know that the floods abate? 
There is no change in the current’s brawling — 
Louder and harsher the freshet scolds; 
Yet we can feel she is falling, falling, 
And the more she threatens the less she holds. 
Down to the drift, with no word spoken, 
The wheel-chained wagons slither and slue. 
Steady! The back of the worst is broken. 
And — lash your leaders! — we’re through — we’re through! 


How do we know, when the port-fog holds us 
Moored and helpless, a mile from the pier, 

And the week-long summer smother enfolds us — 
How do we know it is going to clear? 

There is no break in the blindfold weather, 
But, one and another, around the bay, 

The unseen capstans clink together, 
Getting ready to up and away. 

A pennon whimpers — the breeze has found us — 
A headsail jumps through the thinning haze. 

The whole hull follows, till — broad around us — 
The clean-swept ocean says: “Go your ways!” 


How do we know, when the long fight rages, 
On the old, stale front that we cannot shake, 
And it looks as though we were locked for ages, 
How do we know they are going to break? 

There is no lull in the level firing, 
Nothing has shifted except the sun. 
Yet we can feel they are tiring, tiring, 
Yet we can tell they are ripe to run. 
Something wavers, and, while we wonder 


Their centre trenches are emptying out, 
And, before their useless flanks go under, 
Our guns have pounded retreat to rout! 


The Parable of Boy Jones 


THE LONG shed of the Village Rifle Club reeked with the oniony smell of 
smokeless powder, machine-oil, and creosote from the stop-butt, as man 
after man laid himself down and fired at the miniature target sixty feet 
away. The Instructor’s voice echoed under the corrugated iron roof. 

“Squeeze, Matthews, squeeze! Jerking your shoulder won’t help the 
bullet... . Gordon, you’re canting your gun to the left... . Hold your breath 
when the sights come on. . . . Fenwick, was that a bull? Then it’s only a 
fluke, for your last at two o’clock was an outer. You don’t know where 
you’re shooting.” 

“T call this monotonous,” said Boy Jones, who had been brought by a 
friend to look at the show. “Where does the fun come in?” 

“Would you like to try a shot?” the Instructor asked. 

“Oh — er — thanks,” said Jones. “I’ve shot with a shot-gun, of course, 
but this” — he looked at the miniature rifle — ”this isn’t like a shot-gun, is 
it?” 

“Not in the least,” said the Friend. The Instructor passed Boy Jones a 
cartridge. The squad ceased firing and stared. Boy Jones reddened and 
fumbled. 

“Hi! The beastly thing has slipped somehow!” he cried. The tiny twenty- 
two cartridge had dropped into the magazine-slot and stuck there, caught by 
the rim. The muzzle travelled vaguely round the horizon. The squad with 
one accord sat down on the dusty cement floor. 

“Lend him a hair-pin,” whispered the jobbing gardener. 

“Muzzle up, please,” said the Instructor (it was drooping towards the 
men on the floor). “P1 load for you. Now — keep her pointed towards the 
target — you’re supposed to be firing at two hundred yards. Have you set 
your sights? Never mind, Pll set ‘em. Please don’t touch the trigger till you 
shoot.” 

Boy Jones was glistening at the edges as the Instructor swung him in the 
direction of the little targets fifty feet away. “Take a fine sight! The bull’s 
eye should be just sitting on the top of the fore-sight,” the Instructor 
cautioned. “Ah!” 

Boy Jones, with a grunt and a jerk of the shoulder, pulled the trigger. The 
right-hand window of the shed, six feet above the target, starred and 
cracked. 

The boy who cleans the knives at the Vicarage buried his face in his 


hands; Jevons, the bricklayer’s assistant, tied up his bootlace; the Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society looked at the roof; the village barber 
whistled softly. When one is twenty-two years old, and weighs twelve- 
stone-eight in hard condition, one does not approve of any game that one 
cannot play very well. 

“I call this silly piffle,” said Boy Jones, wiping his face. 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” said the Instructor. “We’ve all got to begin 
somehow. Try another?” But Boy Jones was not practising any more that 
afternoon. He seemed to need soothing. 

“Come over to the big range,” said the Friend. “You’ll see the finished 
article at work down there. This is only for boys and beginners.” 

A knot of village lads from twelve to sixteen were scuffling for places on 
the shooting-mat as Boy Jones left the shed. On his way to the range, across 
the windy Downs, he preserved a silence foreign to his sunny nature. 
Jevons, the bricklayer’s assistant, and the F.R.G.S. trotted past him — rifles 
at the carry. 

“Awkward wind,” said Jevons. “Fish-tail!” 

“What’s a fish-tail?” said Boy Jones. 

“Oh! It means a fishy, tricky sort of a wind,” said the Friend. A shift in 
the uneasy north-east breeze brought them the far-away sob of a service 
rifle. 

“For once in your young life,” the Friend went on, “you’re going to 
attend a game you do not understand.” 

“If you mean I’m expected to make an ass of myself again — — ” Boy 
Jones paused. 

“Don’t worry! By this time I fancy Jevons will have told the Sergeant all 
about your performance in the shed just now. You won’t be pressed to 
shoot.” 

A long sweep of bare land opened before them. The thump of occasional 
shots grew clearer, and Boy Jones pricked his ears. 

“What’s that unholy whine and whop?” he asked in a lull of the wind. 

“The whine is the bullet going across the valley. The whop is when it hits 
the target — that white shutter thing sliding up and down against the 
hillside. Those men lying down yonder are shooting at five hundred yards. 
We’ll look at ‘em,” said the Friend. 

“This would make a thundering good golflinks,” said Boy Jones, striding 
over the short, clean turf. “Not a bad lie in miles of it.” 

“Yes, wouldn’t it?” the Friend replied. “It would be even prettier as a 
croquet-lawn or a basket-ball pitch. Just the place for a picnic too. 


Unluckily, it’s a rifle-range.” 

Boy Jones looked doubtful, but said nothing till they reached the five- 
hundred-yard butt. The Sergeant, on his stomach, binoculars to his eye, 
nodded, but not at the visitors. “Where did you sight, Walters?” he said. 

“Nine o’clock-edge of the target,” was the reply from a fat, blue man in a 
bowler hat, his trousers rucked half-way to his knees. “The wind’s rotten 
bad down there!” He pointed towards the stiff tailed wind-flags that stuck 
out at all sorts of angles as the eddy round the shoulder of the Down caught 
them. 

“Let me try one,” the Sergeant said, and reached behind him for a rifle. 

“Hold on!” said the F.R.G.S. “ That’s Number Six. She throws high.” 

“ She’s my pet,” said Jevons, holding out his hand for it. “Take Number 
Nine, Sergeant.” 

“ Rifles are like bats, you know,” the Friend explained. “They differ a 
lot.” 

The Sergeant sighted. 

“He holds it steady enough,” said Boy Jones. 

“He mostly does,” said the Friend. “If you watch that white disc come up 
you’ll know it’s a bull,” 

“Not much of one,” said the Sergeant. “Too low-too far right. I gave her 
all the allowance I dared, too. That wind’s funnelling badly in the valley. 
Give your wind-sight another three degrees, Walters.” 

The fat man’s big fingers delicately adjusted the lateral sight. He had 
been firing till then by the light of his trained judgment, but some of the 
rifles were fitted with wind-gauges, and he wished to test one. 

“What’s he doing that for?” said Boy Jones. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” said the Friend. “But take a squint along this 
rifle, and see what a bull looks like at five hundred yards. It isn’t loaded, 
but don’t point it at the pit of my stomach.” 

“Dash it all! I didn’t mean to!” said Boy ones. 

“None of ‘em mean it,” the Friend replied. “That’s how all the murders 
are done. Don’t play with the bolt. Merely look along the sights. It isn’t 
much of a mark, is it?” 

“No, by Jove!” said Jones, and gazed with reverence at Walters, who 
announced before the marker had signalled his last shot that it was a likely 
heifer. (Walters was a butcher by profession.) A well-centred bull it proved 
to be. 

“Now how the deuce did he do it?” said Boy ones. 

“By practice — first in the shed at two hundred yards. We’ve five or six 
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as good as him,” said the Friend. “But he’s not much of a snap-shooter 
when it comes to potting at dummy heads and shoulders exposed for five 
seconds. Jevons is our man then.” 

“Ah! talking of snap-shooting!” said the Sergeant, and — while Jevons 
fired his seven shots — delivered Boy Jones a curious little lecture on the 
advantages of the foggy English climate, the value of enclosed land for 
warfare, and the possibilities of well-directed small-arm fire wiping up — 
*spraying down” was his word — artillery, even in position. 

“Well, I’ve got to go on and build houses,” said Jevons. “Twenty-six is 
my score-card — sign please, Sergeant.” He rose, dusted his knees, and 
moved off. His place was taken by a dark, cat-footed Coastguard, firing for 
the love of the game. He only ran to three cartridges, which he placed — 
magpie, five o’clock; inner, three o’clock; and bull. “Cordery don’t take 
anything on trust,” said the Sergeant. “He feels his way in to the bull every 
time. I like it. It’s more rational.” 

While the F.R.G.S. was explaining to Boy Jones that the rotation of the 
earth on her axis affected a bullet to the extent of one yard in a thousand, a 
batch of six lads cantered over the hill. 

“We’re the new two-hundred-ers,” they shouted. 

“T know it,” said the Sergeant. “Pick up the cartridge-cases; take my 
mackintosh and bag, and come on down to the two hundred range, quietly.” 

There was no need for the last caution. The boys picked up the things and 
swung off in couples — scout fashion. 

“They are the survivors,” the Friend explained, “of the boys you saw just 
now. They’ve passed their miniature rifle tests, and are supposed to be fit to 
fire in the open.” 

“And are they?” said Boy Jones, edging away from the F.R.G.S., who 
was talking about “jump” and “flip” in rifle-shooting. 

“We’ll see,” said the Sergeant. “This wind ought to test ‘em!” 

Down in the hollow it rushed like a boulder-choked river, driving quick 
clouds across the sun: so that one minute, the eight-inch Bisley bull leaped 
forth like a headlight, and the next shrunk back into the grey-green grass of 
the butt like an engine backing up the line. 

“Look here!” said the Sergeant, as the boys dropped into their places at 
the firing-point. “I warn you it’s a three-foot wind on the target, and 
freshening. You’ll get no two shots alike. Any boy that thinks he won’t do 
himself justice can wait for a better day.” 

Nothing moved except one grin from face to face. 

“No,” said the Sergeant, after a pause. “I don’t suppose a thunder-storm 


would shift you young birds. Remember what I’ve been telling you all this 
spring. Sighting shots, from the right!” 

They went on one by one, carefully imitating the well-observed actions 
of their elders, even to the tapping of the cartridge on the rifle-butt. They 
scowled and grunted and compared notes as they set and reset their sights. 
They brought up their rifles just as shadow gave place to sun, and, holding 
too long, fired when the cheating cloud returned. It was unhappy, cold, 
nose-running, eye-straining work, but they enjoyed it passionately. At the 
end they showed up their score-cards; one twenty-seven, two twenty-fives, 
a twenty-four, and two twenty-twos. Boy Jones, his hands on his knees, had 
made no remark from first to last. 

“Could I have a shot?” he began in a strangely meek voice. 

But the chilled Sergeant had already whistled the marker out of the butt. 
The wind-flags were being collected by the youngsters, and, with a tinkle of 
spent cartridge-cases returned to the Sergeant’s bag, shooting ended. 

“Not so bad,” said the Sergeant. 

“One of those boys was hump-backed,” said Boy Jones, with the healthy 
animal’s horror of deformity. 

“But his shots aren’t,” said the Sergeant. “He was the twenty-seven card. 
Milligan’s his name.” 

“T should like to have had a shot,” Boy Jones repeated. “Just for the fun 
of the thing.” 

“Well, just for the fun of the thing,” the Friend suggested, “suppose you 
fill and empty a magazine. Have you got any dummies, Sergeant?” 

The Sergeant produced a handful of dummy cartridges from his 
inexhaustible bag. 

“How d’you put ‘em in?” said Boy Jones, picking up a cartridge by the 
bullet end with his left hand, and holding the rifle with his right. 

“Here, Milligan,” the Friend called. “Fill and empty this magazine, will 
you, please?” 

The cripple’s fingers flickered for an instant round the rifle-breech. The 
dummies vanished clicking. He turned towards the butt, pausing perhaps a 
second on each aimed shot, ripped them all out again over his shoulder. 
Mechanically Boy Jones caught them as they spun in the air; for he was a 
good fielder. 

“Time, fifteen seconds,” said the Friend. “You try now.” Boy Jones shook 
his head. “No, thanks,” he said. “This isn’t my day out. That’s called 
magazine-fire, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said the Sergeant, “but it’s more difficult to load in the dark or ina 


cramped position.” 

The boys drew off, larking among themselves. The others strolled 
homewards as the wind freshened. Only the Sergeant, after a word or two 
with the marker, struck off up the line of firing-butts. 

“There seems to be a lot in it,” said Boy Jones, after a while, to his 
friend. “But you needn’t tell me,” he went on in the tone of one ill at ease 
with himself, “don’t tell me that when the hour strikes every man in 
England wouldn’t — er — rally to the defence of his country like one 
man.” 

“And he’d be so useful while he was rallying, wouldn’t he?” said the 
Friend shortly. “Imagine one hundred thousand chaps of your kidney 
introduced to the rifle for the first time, all loading and firing in your 
fashion! The hospitals wouldn’t hold ‘em!” 

“Oh, there’d be time to get the general hang of the thing,” said Boy Jones 
cheerily. 

“When that hour strikes,” the Friend replied, “it will already have struck, 
if you understand. There may be a few hours — perhaps ten or twelve — 
there will certainly not be more than a day and a night allowed us to get 
ready in.” 

“There will be six months at least,” said Boy Jones confidently. 

“Ah, you probably read that in a paper. I shouldn’t rely on it, if I were 
you. It won’t be like a county cricket match, date settled months in advance. 
By the way, are you playing for your county this season?” 

Boy Jones seemed not to hear the last question. He had taken the Friend’s 
rifle, and was idly clicking the bolt. 

“Beg y’ pardon, sir,” said the Marker to the Friend in an undertone, “but 
the Sergeant’s tryin’ a gentleman’s new rifle at nine hundred, and I’m 
waiting on for him. If you’d like to come into the trench?” — a discreet 
wink closed the sentence. 

“Thanks awfully. That ‘ud be quite interesting,” said Boy Jones. The 
wind had dulled a little; the sun was still strong on the golden gorse; the 
Sergeant’s straight back grew smaller and smaller as it moved away. 

“You go down this ladder,” said the Marker. They reached the raw line of 
the trench beneath the targets, the foot deep in the flinty chalk. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on, “here’s where all the bullets ought to come. 
There’s fourteen thousand of ‘em this year, somewhere on the premises, but 
it don’t hinder the rabbits from burrowing, just the same. They know 
shooting’s over as well as we do. You come here with a shot-gun, and you 
won’t see a single tail; but they don’t put ‘emselves out for a rifle. Look, 


there’s the Parson!” He pointed at a bold, black rabbit sitting half-way up 
the butt, who loped easily away as the Marker ran up the large nine- 
hundred-yard bull. Boy Jones stared at the bullet-splintered framework of 
the targets, the chewed edges of the woodwork, and the significantly 
loosened earth behind them. At last he came down, slowly it seemed, out of 
the sunshine, into the chill of the trench. The marker opened an old cocoa 
box, where he kept his paste and paper patches. 

“Things get mildewy down here,” he explained. “Mr. Warren, our sexton, 
says it’s too like a grave to suit him. But as I say, it’s twice as deep and 
thrice as wide as what he makes.” 

“T think it’s rather jolly,” said Boy Jones, and looked up at the narrow 
strip of sky. The Marker had quietly lowered the danger flag. Something 
yowled like a cat with her tail trod on, and a few fragments of pure white 
chalk crumbled softly into the trench. Boy Jones jumped, and flattened 
himself against the inner wall of the trench. “The Sergeant is taking a 
sighting-shot,” said the Marker. “He must have hit a flint in the grass 
somewhere. We. can’t comb ‘;em all out. The noise you noticed was the 
nickel envelope stripping, sir.” 

“But I didn’t hear his gun go off,” said Boy Jones. 

“Not at nine hundred, with this wind, you wouldn’t,” said the Marker. 
“Stand on one side, please, sir. He’s begun.” 

There was a rap overhead — a pause — down came the creaking target, 
up went the marking disc at the end of a long bamboo; a paper patch was 
slapped over the bullet hole, and the target slid up again, to be greeted with 
another rap, another, and another. The fifth differed in tone. “Here’s a 
curiosity,” said the Marker, pulling down the target. “The bullet must have 
ricochetted short of the butt, and it has key-holed, as we say. See!” He 
pointed to an ugly triangular rip and flap on the canvas target face. “If that 
had been flesh and blood, now,” he went on genially, “it would have been 
just the same as running a plough up you. . . . Now he’s on again!” The 
sixth rap was as thrillingly emphatic as one at a spiritualistic stance, but the 
seventh was followed by another yaa-ow of a bullet hitting a stone, and a 
tiny twisted sliver of metal fell at Boy Jones’s rigid feet. He touched and 
dropped it. “Why, it’s quite hot,” he said. 

“That’s due to arrested motion,” said the F.R.G.S. “Isn’t it a funking 
noise, though?” 

A pause of several minutes followed, during which they could hear the 
wind and the sea and the creaking of the Marker’s braces. 

“He said he’d finish off with a magazine full,” the Marker volunteered. “I 


expect he’s waiting for a lull in the wind. Ah! here it comes!” 

It came — eleven shots slammed in at three-second intervals; a ricochet 
or two; one on the right-hand of the target’s framework, which rang like a 
bell; a couple that hammered the old railway ties just behind the bull; and 
another that kicked a clod into the trench, and key-holed up the target. The 
others were various and scattering, but all on the butt. 

“Sergeant can do better than that,” said the Marker critically, overhauling 
the target. “It was the wind put him off, or (he winked once again), or... 
else he wished to show somebody something.” 

“ I heard ‘em all hit,” said Boy Jones. “But I never heard the gun go off. 
Awful, I call it!” 

“Well,” said his friend, “it’s the kind of bowling you’ll have to face at 
forty-eight hours’ notice — if you’re lucky.” 

“Tt’s the key-holing that I bar,” said Boy Jones, following his own line of 
thought. The Marker put up his flag and ladder, and they climbed out of the 
trench into the sunshine. 

“For pity’s sake, look!” said the Marker, and stopped. “Well, well! If I 
‘adn’t seen it, I wouldn’t have credited it. You poor little impident fool. The 
Sergeant will be vexed.” 

“What has happened?” said Boy Jones, rather shrilly. 

“He’s killed the Parson, sir!” The Marker held up the still kicking body 
of a glossy black rabbit. One side of its head was not there. 

“Talk of coincidence!” the Marker went on. “I know Sergeant ‘Il pretend 
he aimed for it. The poor little fool! Jumpin’ about after his own businesses 
and thinking he was safe; and then to have his head fair mashed off him like 
this. Just look at him! Well! Well!” 

It was anything but well with Boy Jones. He seemed sick. 


A week later the Friend nearly stepped on him in the miniature-rifle shed. 
He was lying at length on the dusty coir matting, his trousers rucked half- 
way to his knees, his sights set as for two hundred, deferentially asking 
Milligan the cripple to stand behind him and tell him whether he was 
canting. 

“No, you aren’t now,” said Milligan patronizingly, “but you were.” 


A Departure 


SINCE first the White Horse Banner blew free, 
By Hengist’s horde unfurled, 
Nothing has changed on land or sea 
Of the things that steer the world. 
(As it was when the long-ships scudded through the gale 
So it is where the Liners go.) 
Time and Tide, they are both in a tale 
”Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


No charm can bridle the hard-mouthed wind 
Or smooth the fretting swell. 

No gift can alter the grey Sea’s mind, 
But she serves the strong man well. 

(As it is when her uttermost deeps are stirred 
So it is where the quicksands show, ) 

All the waters have but one word — 
”Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


The feast is ended, the tales are told, 
The dawn is overdue, 

And we meet on the quay in the whistling cold 
Where the galley waits her crew. 

Out with the torches, they have flared too long, 
And bid the harpers go. 

Wind and warfare have but one song — 
”Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


Hail to the great oars gathering way, 
As the beach begins to slide! 

Hail to the war-shields’ click and play 
As they lift along our side! 

Hail to the first wave over the bow — 
Slow for the sea-stroke! Slow! — 

All the benches are grunting now: — 
”Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


The Bold ‘Prentice 


YOUNG Ottley’s father came to Calcutta in 1857 as fireman on the first 
locomotive ever run by the D.I.R., which was then the largest Indian 
railway. All his life he spoke broad Yorkshire, but young Ottley, being born 
in India, naturally talked the clipped sing-song that is used by the half- 
castes and English-speaking natives. When he was fifteen years old the 
D.I.R. took him into their service as an apprentice in the Locomotive Repair 
Department of the Ajaibpore workshops, and he became one of a gang of 
three or four white men and nine or ten natives. 

There were scores of such gangs, each with its hoisting and overhead 
cranes, jack-screws, vices and lathes, as separate as separate shops, and 
their work was to mend locomotives and make the apprentices behave. But 
the apprentices threw nuts at one another, chalked caricatures of unpopular 
foremen on buffer-bars and, discarded boilers, and did as little work as they 
possibly could. 

They were nearly all sons of old employees, living with their parents in 
the white bungalows of Steam Road or Church Road or Albert Road — on 
the broad avenues of pounded brick bordered by palms and crotons and 
bougainvilleas and bamboos which made up the railway town of Ajaibpore. 
They had never seen the sea or a steamer; half their speech was helped out 
with native slang; they were all volunteers in the D.I.R.’s Railway Corps — 
grey with red facings — and their talk was exclusively about the Company 
and its affairs. 

They all hoped to become engine-drivers earning six or eight hundred a 
year, and therefore they despised all mere sit-down clerks in the Store, 
Audit and Traffic departments, and ducked them when they met at the 
Company’s swimming baths. 

There were no strikes or tie-ups on the D.I.R. in those days, for the 
reason that the ten or twelve thousand natives and two or three thousand 
whites were doing their best to turn the Company’s employment into a caste 
in which their sons and relatives would be sure of positions and pensions. 
Everything in India crystallizes into a caste sooner or later — the big jute 
and cotton mills, the leather, harness and opium factories, the coal-mines 
and the dockyards, and, in years to come, when India begins to be heard 
from as one of the manufacturing countries of the world, the labour Unions 
of other lands will learn something about the beauty of caste which will 
greatly interest them. 


Those were the days when the D.I.R. decided that it would be cheaper to 
employ native drivers as much as possible, and the “Sheds,” as they called 
the Repair Department, felt the change acutely; for a native driver could 
misuse his engine, they said, more curiously than any six monkeys. The 
Company had not then standardized its rolling-stock, and this was very 
good for apprentices anxious to learn about machines, because there were, 
perhaps, twenty types of locomotives in use on the road. They were 
Hawthornes; E types; O types; outside cylinders; Spaulding and Cushman 
double-enders and shortrun Continental-built tank engines, and many 
others. But the native drivers burned them all out impartially, and the 
apprentices took to writing remarks in Bengali on the cabs of the repaired 
ones where the next driver would be sure to see them. 

Young Ottley worked at first as little as the other apprentices, but his 
father, who was then a pensioned driver, taught him a great deal about the 
insides of locomotives; and Olaf Swanson, the red-headed Swede who ran 
the Government Mail, the big Thursday express, from Serai Rajgara to 
Guldee Haut, was a great friend of the Ottley family, and dined with them 
every Friday night. 

Olaf was an important person, for besides being the best of the mail- 
drivers, he was Past Master of the big railway Masonic Lodge, “St. 
Duncan’s in the East,” Secretary of the Drivers’ Provident Association, a 
Captain in the D.I.R. Volunteer Corps, and, which he thought much more 
of, an Author; for he had written a book in a language of his own which he 
insisted upon calling English, and had printed it at his own expense at the 
ticket-printing works. 

Some of the copies were buff and green, and some were pinkish and blue, 
and some were yellow and brown; for Olaf did not believe in wasting 
money on high-class white paper. Wrapping-paper was good enough for 
him, and besides, he said the colours rested the eyes of the reader. It was 
called “The Art of Road-Locos Repair or The Young Driver’s 
Vademecome,” and was dedicated in verse to a man of the name of 
Swedenborg. 

It covered every conceivable accident that could happen to an engine on 
the road; and gave a rough-and-ready remedy for each; but you had to 
understand Olaf’s written English, as well as all the technical talk about 
engines, to make head or tail of it, and you had also to know personally 
every engine on the D.I.R., for the “Vademecome” was full of what might 
be called “locomotive allusions,” which concerned the D.I.R. only. 
Otherwise, it would, as some great locomotive designer once said, have 


been a classic and a text-book. 

Olaf was immensely proud of it, and. would pin young Ottley in a corner 
and make him learn whole pages — it was written all in questions and 
answers — by heart. 

“Never mind what she means,” Olaf would shout. “You learn her word- 
perfect, and she will help you in the Sheds. I drive the Mail, — the mail of 
all India, — and what I write and say is true.” 

“But I do not wish to learn the book,” said young Ottley, who thought he 
saw quite enough of locomotives in business hours. 

“You shall learn! I haf great friendship for your father, and so I shall 
teach you whether you like it or not.” 

Young Ottley submitted, for he was really fond of old Olaf, and at the 
end of six months’ teaching in Olaf’s peculiar way began to see that the 
“Vademecome” was a very valuable help in the repair sheds, when broken- 
down engines of a new type came in. Olaf gave him a copy bound in 
cartridge paper and hedged round the margins with square-headed 
manuscript notes, each line the result of years of experience and accidents. 

“There is nothing in this book,” said Olaf, “that I have not tried in my 
time, and I say that the engine is like the body of a man. So long as there is 
steam — the life, you see, — so long, if you know how, you can make her 
move a little, — so!” He waggled his hand slowly. “Till a man is dead or 
the engine she is at the bottom of a river, you can do something with her. 
Remember that! J say it and I know.” 

He repaid young Ottley’s time and attention by using his influence to get 
him made a Sergeant in his Company, and young Ottley, being a keen 
Volunteer and a good shot, stood well with the D.I.R. in the matter of casual 
leave. When repairs were light in the Sheds and the honour of the D.I.R. 
was to be upheld at some far-away station against the men of Agra or 
Bandikui, the narrow-gauge railway-towns of the west, young Ottley would 
contrive to get away, and help to uphold it on the glaring dusty rifle-ranges 
of those parts. 

A ‘prentice never dreamed of paying for his ticket on any line in India, 
least of all when he was in uniform, and young Ottley was practically as 
free of the Indian railway system as any member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council who wore a golden General Pass on his watch-chain 
and could ride where he chose. 

Late in September of his nineteenth year he went north on one of his cup- 
hunting excursions, elegantly and accurately dressed, with one-eighth of 
one inch of white collar showing above his grey uniform stock and his 


Martini-Henry rifle polished to match his sergeant’s sword in the rack 
above him. 

The rains were out, and in Bengal that means a good deal to the railways; 
for the rain falls for three months lavishly, till the whole country is one sea, 
and the snakes take refuge on the embankment, and the racing floods puff 
out the brick ballast from under the iron ties, and leave the rails hanging in 
graceful loops. Then the trains run as they can, and the permanent-way 
inspectors spend their nights flourishing about in hand-carts pushed by 
coolies over the dislocated metals, and everybody is covered with the fire- 
red rash of prickly heat, and loses his temper. 

Young Ottley was used to these things from birth. All he regretted was 
that his friends along the line were so draggled and dripping and sulky that 
they could not appreciate his gorgeousness; for he considered himself very 
consoling to behold when he cocked his helmet over one eye and puffed the 
rank smoke of native-made cigars through his nostrils. Until night fell he 
lay out on his bunk, in his shirt sleeves, reading the works of G.W.M. 
Reynolds, which were sold on all the railway bookstalls, and dozing at 
intervals. 

Then he found they were changing engines at Guldee Haut, and old 
Rustomjee, a Parsee, was the new driver, with Number Forty in hand. 
Young Ottley took this opportunity to go forward and tell Rustomjee 
exactly what they thought of him in the Sheds, where the ‘prentices had 
been repairing some of his carelessness in the way of a dropped crown- 
sheet, the result of inattention and bad stoking. 

Rustomjee said he had bad luck with engines, and young Ottley went 
back to his carriage and slept. He was waked by a bang, a bump, and a jar, 
and saw on the opposite bunk a subaltern who was travelling north with a 
detachment of some twenty English soldiers. 

“What’s that?” said the subaltern. 

“Rustomjee has blown her up, perhaps,” said young Ottley, and dropped 
out into the wet, the subaltern at his heels. They found Rustomjee sitting by 
the side of the line, nursing a scalded foot and crying aloud that he was a 
dead man, while the gunner-guard — who is a kind of extra-hand — looked 
respectfully at the roaring, hissing machine. 

“What has happened?” said young Ottley, by the light of the gunner- 
guard’s lantern. 

“Phut gya [She has gone smash],” said Rustomjee, still hopping. 

“Without doubt; but where?” 

“Khuda janta! [God knows]. I am a poor man. Number Forty is broke.” 


Young Ottley jumped into the cab and turned off all the steam he could 
find, for there was a good deal escaping. Then he took the lantern and dived 
under the drive-wheels, where he lay face up, investigating among spurts of 
hot water. 

“Doocid plucky,” said the subaltern. “I shouldn’t like to do that myself. 
What’s gone wrong?” 

“Cylinder-head blown off, coupler-rod twisted, and several more things. 
She is very badly wrecked. Oah, yes, she is a tottal wreck,” said young 
Ottley between the spokes of the right-hand driver. 

“Awkward,” said the subaltern, turning up his coat-collar in the wet. 
“What’s to be done, then?” 

Young Ottley came out, a rich black all over his grey uniform with the 
red facings, and drummed on his teeth with his finger-nails, while the rain 
fell and the native passengers shouted questions and old Rustomjee told the 
gunner-guard to walk back six or seven miles and wire to some one for 
help. 

“T cannot swim,” said the gunner-guard. “Go and lie down.” And that, as 
you might say, settled that. Besides, as far as one could see by the light of 
the gunner-guard’s lantern, all Bengal was flooded. 

“Olaf Swanson will be at Serai Rajgara with the Mail. He will be 
particularly angry,” said young Ottley. Then he ducked under the engine 
again with a flare-lamp and sat crosslegged, considering things and wishing 
he had brought his “Vademecome” in his valise. 

Number Forty was an old reconstructed Mutiny engine, with Frenchified 
cock-nosed cylinders and a profligate allowance of underpinning. She had 
been through the Sheds several times, and young Ottley, though he had 
never worked on her, had heard much about her, but nothing to her credit. 

“You can lend me some men?” he said at last to the subaltern. “Then I 
think we shall disconnect her this side, and perhaps, notwithstanding, she 
will move. We will try — eh?” 

“Of course we will. Hi! Sergeant!” said the subaltern. “Turn out the men 
here and do what this — this officer tells you.” 

“Officer!” said one of the privates, under his breath. “‘Didn’t think I’d 
enlisted to serve under a Sergeant o’ Volunteers. ‘Ere’s a ‘orrible street 
accident. ‘Looks like mother’s tea-kettle broke. What d’yer expect us to do, 
Mister Civilian Sergeant?” 

Young Ottley explained his plan of campaign while he was ravaging 
Rustomjee’s tool-chest, and then the men crawled and knelt and levered and 
pushed and hauled and turned spanners under the engine, as young Ottley 


told them. What he wanted was to disconnect the right cylinder altogether, 
and get off a badly twisted coupler-rod. Practically Number Forty’s right 
side was paralysed, and they pulled away enough ironmongery there to 
build a culvert with. 

Young Ottley remembered that the instructions for a case like this were 
all in the “Vademecome,” but even he began to feel a little alarmed as he 
saw what came away from the engine and was stacked by the side of the 
line. After forty minutes of the hardest kind of work it seemed to him that 
everything movable was cleared out, and that he might venture to give her 
steam. She leaked and sweated and shook, but she moved — in a grinding 
sort of way — and the soldiers cheered. 

Rustomjee flatly refused to help in anything so revolutionary as driving 
an engine on one cylinder, because, he said, Heaven had decreed that he 
should always be unlucky, even with sound machines. Moreover, as he 
pointed out, the pressure-gauge was jumping up and down like a bottle-imp. 
The stoker had long since gone away into the night; for he was a prudent 
man. 

“Doocid queer thing altogether,” said the subaltern, “but look here, if you 
like, Pll chuck on the coals and you can drive the old jigamaroo, if she’ll 
go.” 

“Perhaps she will blow up,” said the gunner-guard. 

“‘Shouldn’t at all wonder by the sound of her. Where’s the shovel?” said 
the subaltern. 

“Oah no. She’s all raight according to my book, I think,” said young 
Ottley. “Now we will go to Serai Rajgara — if she moves.” 

She moved with long ssghee! ssghee’s! of exhaustion and lamentation. 
She moved quite seven miles an hour, and — for the floods were all over 
the line — the staggering voyage began. 

The subaltern stoked four shovels to the minute, spreading them thin, and 
Number Forty made noises like a dying cow, and young Ottley discovered 
that it was one thing to run a healthy switching-locomotive up and down the 
yards for fun when the head of the yard wasn’t!ooking, and quite another to 
drive a very sick one over an unknown road in absolute darkness and tropic 
rain. But they felt their way along with their hearts in their mouths till they 
came to a distant signal, and whistled frugally, having no steam to spare. 

“This might be Serai Rajgara,” said young Ottley, hopefully. 

“Looks more like the Suez Canal,” said the subaltern. “I say, when an 
engine kicks up that sort of a noise she’s a little impatient, isn’t she?” 

“ That sort of noise” was a full-powered, furious yelling whistle half a 


mile up the line. 

“That is the Down Mail,” said young Ottley. “We have delayed Olaf two 
hours and forty-five minutes. She must surely be in Serai Rajgara.” 

““Don’t wonder she wants to get out of it,” said the subaltern. “Golly, 
what a country!” 

The line here dipped bodily under water, and young Ottley sent the 
gunner-guard on to find the switch to let Number Forty into the siding. 
Then he followed and drew up with a dolefu! wop! wop! wop! by the side 
of the great forty-five-ton, six-wheel, coupled, eighteen-inch inside-cylinder 
Number Twenty-five, all paint and lacquer, standing roaring at the head of 
the Down Mail. The rest was all water-flat, level and solid from one point 
of the horizon to the other. 

Olaf’s red beard flared like a danger-signal, and as soon as they were in 
range some knobby pieces of Giridih coal whizzed past young Ottley’s 
head. 

“Your friend very mad?” said the subaltern, ducking. 

“Aah!” roared Olaf. “This is the fifth time you make delay. Three hours’ 
delay you make me — Swanson — the Mail! Now I will lose more time to 
break your head.” He swung on to the foot-board of Number Forty, with a 
shovel in one hand. 

“Olaf!” cried young Ottley, and Olaf nearly tumbled backward. 
“Rustomjee is behind.” 

“Of course. He always is. But you? How you come here?” 

“Oah, we smashed up. I have disconnected her and arrived here on one 
cylinder, by your book. We are only a — a diagram of an engine, I think.” 

“My book! My very good book! My ‘Vademecome’! Ottley, you are a 
fine driver. I forgive my delays. It was worth. Oh, my book, my book!” and 
Olaf leapt back to Number Twenty-five, shouting things about Swedenborg 
and steam. 

“Thatt is all right,” said young Ottley, “but where is Serai Rajgara? We 
want assistance.” 

“There is no Semi Rajgara. The water is two feet on the embankment, 
and the telegraph office is fell in. I will report at Purnool Road. Goodnight, 
good boy!” 

The Mail train splashed out into the dark, and Ottley made great haste to 
let off his steam and draw his fire. Number Forty had done enough for that 
night. 

“Odd chap, that friend of yours,” said the subaltern, when Number Forty 
stood empty and disarmed in the gathering waters. “What do we do now? 


Swim?” 

“Oah, no! At ten-forty-five thiss morning that is coming, an engine will 
perhaps arrive from Purnool Road and take us north. Now we will lie down 
and go to sleep. You see there is no Serai Rajgara. You could get a cup of 
tea here once on a time.” 

“Oh, my Aunt, what a country!” said the subaltern, as he followed Ottley 
to the carriage and lay down on the leather bunk. 

For the next three weeks Olaf Swanson talked to everybody of nothing 
but his “Vademecome” and young Ottley. “What he said about his book 
does not matter, but the compliments of a maildriver are things to be 
repeated, as they were, to people in high authority, the masters of many 
engines. So young Ottley was sent for, and he came from the Sheds 
buttoning his jacket and wondering which of his sins had been found out 
this time. 

It was a loop line near Ajaibpore, where he could by no possibility come 
to harm. It was light but steady traffic, and a first-class superintendent was 
in charge; but it was a driver’s billet, and permanent after six months. As a 
new engine was on order for the loop, the foreman of the Sheds told young 
Ottley he might look through the stalls and suit himself. 

He waited, boiling with impatience, till Olaf came in, and the two went 
off together, old Olaf clucking, “Look! Look! Look!” like a hen, all down 
the Sheds, and they chose a nearly new Hawthorne, No. 239, which Olaf 
highly recommended. Then Olaf went away, to give young Ottley his 
chance to order her to the cleaning-pit, and jerk his thumb at the cleaner and 
say, aS he turned magnificently on his heel, “Thursday, eight o’clock. 
Mallum? ‘Understand?” 

That was almost the proudest moment of his life. The very proudest was 
when he pulled out of Atami Junction through the brick-field on the way to 
his loop, and passed the Down Mail, with Olaf in the cab. 

They say in the Sheds that you could have heard Number Two hundred 
and Thirty-nine’s whistle from Raneegunge clear to Calcutta. 


The Nurses 


WHEN, with a pain he desires to explain to the multitude, Baby 

Howls himself black in the face, toothlessly striving to curse; 

And the six-months-old Mother begins to enquire of the Gods if it may be 
Tummy, or Temper, or Pins — what does the adequate Nurse? 


See! At one turn of her head the trouble is guessed; and, thereafter, 

She juggles (unscared by his throes) with drops of hot water and spoons, 
Till the hiccoughs are broken by smiles, and the smiles pucker up into 
laughter, 

And he lies o’er her shoulder and crows, and she, as she nurses him, 
croons! 


When, at the head of the grade, tumultuous out of the cutting, 

Pours the belated Express, roars at the night, and draws dear, 

Redly obscured or displayed by her fire-door’s opening and shutting — 
Symbol of strength under stress — what does her small engineer? 


Clamour and darkness encircle his way. Do they deafen or blind him? 
No! — nor the pace he must keep. He, being used to these things, 
Placidly follows his work, which is laying his mileage behind him, 
While his passengers trustfully sleep, and he, as he handles her, sings! 


When, with the gale at her heel, the barque lies down and recovers — 
Rolling through forty degrees, combing the stars with her tops, 

What says the man at the wheel, holding her straight as she hovers 
On the summits of wind-screening seas, steadying her as she drops? 


Behind him the blasts without check from the Pole to the Tropic, pursue 
him, 

Heaving up, heaping high, slamming home, the surges he must not regard: 
Beneath him the crazy wet deck, and all Ocean on end to undo him; 

Above him one desperate sail, thrice-reefed but still buckling the yard! 


Under his hand fleet the spokes and return, to be held or set free again; 


And she bows and makes shift to obey their behest, till the master-wave 
comes 

And her gunnel goes under in thunder and smokes, and she chokes in the 
trough of the sea again — 

Ere she can lift and make way to its crest; and he, as he nurses her, hums! 


These have so utterly mastered their work that they work without thinking; 
Holding three-fifths of their brain in reserve for whatever betide. 

So, when catastrophe threatens, of colic, collision or sinking, 

They shunt the full gear into train, and take the small thing in their stride. 


The Son of His Father 


“IT IS a queer name,” Mrs. Strickland admitted, “and none of our family 
have ever borne it, but, you see, he is the first man to us.” 

So he was called Adam, and to that world about him he was the first of 
men — a man-child alone. Heaven sent him no Eve for a companion, but all 
earth, horse and foot, was at his feet. As soon as he was old enough to 
appear in public, he held a levée; and Strickland’s sixty policemen, with 
their sixty clanking sabres, bowed to the dust before him. When his fingers 
closed a little on Imam Din’s sword-hilt, they rose and roared — till Adam 
roared, too, and was withdrawn. 

“Now, that was no cry of fear,” said Imam Din, afterwards, speaking to 
his companions in the Police Lines. “He was angry — and so young! 
Brothers, he will make a very strong Police officer.” 

“Does the Memsahib give him the breast?” said a new Phillour recruit, 
the dye smell not yet out of his yellow cotton uniform. 

“Ho!” said an up-country Naik, scornfully. “It has not been known for 
more than ten days that my woman suckles him.” He curled his moustaches 
as lordly as ever an Inspector could afford to do, for he knew that the 
husband of the foster-mother of the son of the District Superintendent of 
Police was a man sure of consideration. 

“T am glad,” said Imam Din, loosening his belt. “Those who drink our 
blood become of our own blood, and I have seen, in these thirty years, that 
the sons of the Sahibs, once being born here, return when they are men. 
Yes, they return after they have been to Belait [Europe].” 

“And what do they do in Belait?” asked the recruit, respectfully. 

“Get instruction — which thou hast not,” returned the Naik. “Also they 
drink of belaitee-panee [soda-water], enough to give them that devil’s 
restlessness which endures for all their lives. Whence we of Hind have 
trouble.” 

“My father’s uncle,” said Imam Din, slowly, with importance, “was 
Ressaldar of the Long Coat Horse; and the Empress called him to Belait in 
the year that she had accomplished fifty years of rule. He said (and there 
were also other witnesses) that the Sahibs there drink common water, even 
as do we; and that the belaitee-panee does not run in all the rivers. 

“He said also that there was a Shish Mahal — half a glass palace — half 
a koss in length and that the rail-gharri ran under the roads, and that there 
are boats bigger than a village. He is a great talker.” The Naik spoke 


scornfully. He had no well-born uncles. 

“He is a man of good birth,” said Imam Din, with the least possible 
emphasis on the first word, and the Naik was silent. 

“Ho! ho!” Imam Din reached out to his pipe, chuckling until his fat sides 
shook again. “Strickland Sahib’s foster-mother was the wife of an Arain in 
the Ferozepur district. I was a young man then, ploughing while the English 
fought. This child will also be suckled here, and he will have double 
wisdom, and when he is a Police officer it will be very bad for the thieves in 
this illakha.” 

“There will be no English in the land then. They are asking permission of 
clerks and low-caste men to continue their rule even now,” said the Naik. 

“All but foolish men — such as those clerks are — would know that this 
asking is but an excuse for making trouble, and thus holding the country 
more strictly. Now, in an investigation, is it not our custom to permit the 
villagers to talk loosely and give us abuse for a little time? Then do we not 
grow hot, and walk them to the thana two by two — as these clerks will be 
walked? Thus do I read the new talk.” 

“So do not I,” said the Naik, who borrowed the native newspapers. 

“Because thou art young, and wast born in time of peace. I saw the year 
that was to end the English rule. Men said it was ended, indeed, and that all 
could now take their neighbour’s cattle. This I saw ploughing, and I was 
minded to fight too, being a young man. My father sent me to Gurgaon to 
buy cattle, and I saw the tents of Van Corlin Sahib in the wheat, and I saw 
that he was going up and down collecting the revenue, neither abating nor 
increasing it, though Delhi was all afire, and the Sahibs lay dead about the 
fields. I have seen what I have seen. This Raj will not be talked down; and 
he who builds on the present madness of the Sahib-log, which, O Naik, 
covers great cunning, builds for himself a lock-up. My father’s uncle has 
seen their country, and he says that he is afraid as never he feared before. So 
Strickland Sahib’s boy will come back to this country, and his son after 
him. Naik, have they named him yet?” 

“The butler spoke to my household, having heard the talk at table, and he 
says that they will call him Adam, and no jaw-splitting English name. Ud- 
daam. The padre will name him at their church in due time.” 

“Who can tell the ways of Sahibs? Now, Strickland Sahib knows more of 
the Faith than ever I had time to learn — prayers, charms, names, and 
stories of the Blessed Ones. Yet he is not a Musalman,” said Imam Din, 
thoughtfully. 

“For the reason that he knows as much of the gods of Hindustan, and so 


rides with a rein in each hand. Remember that he sat under the Baba Atall, a 
fakir among fakirs, for ten days: whereby a man came to be hanged for the 
murder of the dancing-girl on the night of the great earthquake,” said the 
Naik. 

“True — it is true — and yet... they are one day so wise, the Sahibs, 
and another so foolish. But he has named the child well: Adam. Huzrut 
Adam! Ho! ho! Father Adam we must call him.” 

“And all who minister to the child,” said the Naik, quietly, but with 
meaning, “will come to great honour.” 

Adam throve, being prayed over before the gods of at least three creeds, 
in a garden almost as fair as Eden. There were gigantic clumps of bamboo 
that talked continually, and enormous plantains on whose soft paper skin he 
could scratch with his nails; green domes of mango-trees as huge as the 
dome of St. Paul’s, full of parrots as big as cassowaries, and grey squirrels 
the size of foxes. At the end of the garden stood a hedge of flaming 
poinsettias higher than any-thing in the world, because, childlike, Adam’s 
eye could not carry to the tops of the mango-trees. Their green went out 
against the blue sky, but the red poinsettias he could just see. A nurse who 
talked continually about snakes and pulled him back from the mouth of a 
fascinating dry well, and a mother who believed that the sun hurt little 
heads, were the only drawbacks to this loveliness. But, as his legs grew 
under him, he found that by scaling an enormous rampart — three feet of 
broken-down mud wall at the end of the garden — he could come into a 
ready-made kingdom where every one was his slave. Imam Din showed 
him the way one evening, and the police troopers cooking their supper 
received him with rapture, and gave him pieces of very indigestible but 
altogether delightful spiced bread. 

Here he sat or sprawled in the horse-feed where the police horses were 
picketed in a double line, and he named them, men and beasts together, 
according to his ideas and experiences, as his First Father had done before 
him. In those days everything had a name, from the mud mangers to the 
heel-ropes; for things were people to Adam, exactly as people are things to 
folk in their second childhood. Through all the conferences — one hand 
twisted into Imam Din’s beard, and the other on his polished belt-buckle — 
there were two other people who came and went across the talk — Death 
and Sickness — persons stronger than Imam Din, and stronger than the 
heel-roped stallions. There was Mata, the small-pox, a woman in some way 
connected with pigs; and Heza, the cholera, a black man, according to 
Adam; and Booka, starvation; and Kismet, who quietly settled all questions, 


from the choking of a pet mungoose in the kitchen drain, to the absence of a 
young policeman who once missed a parade and never came back. It was all 
very wonderful to Adam, but not worth much thinking over; for a child’s 
mind is bounded by his eyes exactly as a horse’s view of the road is limited 
by blinkers. Between all these objectionable shadowy vagrants stood a ring 
of kind faces and strong arms, and Mata and Heza would never touch 
Adam, the first of men. Kismet might do so, because — and this was a 
mystery no staring into the looking-glass would solve — Kismet, who was 
a man, was also written, like police orders for the day, in or on Adam’s 
head. Imam Din could not explain how this might be, and it was from that 
grey fat Muhammadan that Adam learned through every inflection the 
Khuda janta [God knows] that settled everything in his mind. 

Beyond the fact that “Khuda” [God] was a very good man and kept lions, 
Adam’s theology did not run far. Mrs. Strickland tried to teach him a few 
facts, but he revolted at the story of Genesis as untrue. A turtle, he said, 
upheld the world, and one-half the adventures of Huzrut Nu [Father Noah] 
had never been told. If Mamma wanted to hear them, she must ask Imam 
Din. Adam had heard of a saint who had made wooden cakes and pressed 
them to his stomach when he felt hungry, and the Feeding of the Multitude 
did not impress him. So it came about that a reading of miracle stories 
generally ended in a monologue by Adam on other and much more 
astonishing miracles. 

“Tt’s awful,” said Mrs. Strickland, half crying, “to think of his growing up 
like a little heathen.” Mrs. Strickland (Miss Youghal that was, if you 
remember her) had been born and brought up in England, and did not quite 
understand things. 

“Let him alone,” said Strickland; “he’ll grow out of it all, or it will only 
come back to him in dreams.” 

“Are you sure?” said his wife, to whom Strickland’s least word was pure 
truth. 

“Quite. I was sent home when I was seven, and they flicked it out of me 
with a wet towel at Harrow. Public schools don’t encourage anything that 
isn’t quite English.” 

Mrs. Strickland shuddered, for she had been trying not to think of the 
separation that follows motherhood in India, and makes life there, for all 
that is written to the contrary, not quite the most desirable thing in the 
world. Adam trotted out to hear about more miracles, and his nurse must 
have worried him beyond bounds, for she came back weeping, saying that 
Adam Baba was in danger of being eaten alive by wild horses. 


As a matter of fact, he had shaken off Juma by bolting between a couple 
of picketed horses and lying down under their bellies. That they were 
personal friends of his, Juma did not understand, nor Strickland either. 
Adam was settled at ease when his father arrived, breathless and white, and 
the stallions put back their ears and squealed. 

“If you come here,” said Adam, “they will hit you kicks. Tell Juma I have 
eaten my rice and wish to be alone.” 

“Come out at once,” said Strickland, for the horses were beginning to 
paw violently. 

“Why should I obey Juma’s order? She is afraid of horses.” 

“Tt is not Juma’s order. It is mine. Obey!” 

“Ho!” said Adam, “Juma did not tell me that.” And he crawled out on all 
fours among the shod feet. Mrs. Strickland was crying bitterly with fear and 
excitement, and as a sacrifice to the home gods Adam had to be whipped. 
He said with perfect justice: — 

“There was no order that I should not sit with the horses, and they are my 
horses. Why is there this tamasha [fuss]?” 

Strickland’s face showed him that the whipping was coming, and the 
child turned white. Mother-like, Mrs. Strickland left the room, but Juma, 
the foster-mother, stayed to see. 

“Am I to be whipped here?” he gasped. 

“Of course.” 

“Before that woman? Father, I am a man — I am not afraid. It is my izzat 
— my honour.” 

Strickland only laughed (to this day I cannot imagine what possessed 
him), and gave Adam the little tap-tap with a riding-cane that was whipping 
sufficient for his years. 

When it was all over, Adam said quietly: “I am little, and you are big. If I 
stayed among my horse folk I should not have been whipped. You are afraid 
to go there.” 

The merest chance led me to Strickland’s house that afternoon. When I 
was half-way down the drive Adam passed me, without recognition, at a 
fast run. I caught one glimpse of his face under his big hat, and it was the 
face of his father as I had once seen that in the grey of morning when it bent 
above a leper. I caught the child by the shoulder. 

“Let me go!” he screamed, and he and I were the best of friends, as a 
rule. “Let me go!” 

“Where to, Father Adam?” He was quivering like a new-haltered colt. 

“To the well. I have been beaten. I have been beaten before women! Let 


me go!” He tried to bite my hand. 

“That is a small matter,” I said. “Men are born to beatings.” 

“Thou hast never been beaten,” he said savagely. 

“Indeed I have. Times past counting.” 

“Before women?” 

“My mother and the ayah saw. By women too, for that matter. What of 
it?” 

“What didst thou do?” He stared beyond my shoulder up the long drive. 

“It is long ago, and I have forgotten. I was older than thou art; but even 
then I forgot, and now the thing is but a jest to be talked of” 

Adam drew one big breath and broke down utterly in my arms. Then he 
raised his head, and his eyes were Strickland’s eyes when Strickland gave 
orders. 

“Ho! Imam Din.” 

The fat orderly seemed to spring out of the earth at our feet, crashing 
through the bushes, and standing to attention. 

“Hast thou ever been beaten?” said Adam. 

“Assuredly. By my father when I was thirty years old. He beat me with a 
plough-beam before all the women of the village.” 

“Wherefore?” 

“Because I had returned to the village on leave from the Government 
service, and had said of the village elders that they had not seen the world. 
Therefore he beat me, to show that no seeing of the world changed father 
and son.” 

“And thou?” 

“I stood up. He was my father.” 

“Good,” said Adam, and turned on his heel without another word. 

Imam Din looked after him. “An elephant breeds but once in a lifetime, 
but he breeds elephants. Yet I am glad I am no father of tuskers,” said he. 

“What is it all?” I asked. 

“His father beat him with a whip no bigger than a reed. But the child 
could not have done what he desired to do without leaping through me. And 
I am of some few pounds weight. Look!” 

Imam Din stepped back through the bushes, and the pressed grass 
showed that he had been lying curled round the mouth of the dry well. 

“When there was talk of beating I knew that one who sat among horses, 
such as ours, was not like to kiss his father’s hand. So I lay down in this 
place.” We both stood still looking at the well-curb. 

Adam came back along the garden path to us. “I have spoken to my 


father,” he said simply. “Imam Din, tell thy Naik that his woman is 
dismissed my service.” 

“Huzoor! [Your Highness!]” said Imam Din, stooping low. 

“For no fault of hers.” 

“Protector of the Poor!” 

“And today.” 

“Khodawund! [Heaven-born! ]” 

“Tt is an order! Go!” 

Again the salute, and Imam Din departed, with that same set of the back 
which he wore when he had taken an order from Strickland. I thought that it 
would be well to go too, but Strickland beckoned me from the verandah. 
When I came up he was perfectly white, and rocking to and fro in his chair, 
repeated “Good God!” half a dozen times. 

“Do you know that he was going to chuck himself down the well — 
because I tapped him just now?” he said helplessly. 

“T ought to,” I replied. “He has just dismissed his nurse — on his own 
authority, I suppose?” 

“He told me just now that he wouldn’t have her for a nurse any more. I 
never supposed he meant it for an instant. I suppose she’ll have to go.” 

It is written elsewhere that Strickland was feared through the length and 
breadth of the Punjab by murderers, horse-thieves, and cattle-lifters. 

Adam returned, halting outside the verandah, very white about the lips. 

“T have sent away Juma because she saw that — that which happened. 
Until she is gone I do not come in the house,” he said. 

“But to send away thy foster-mother — ” said Strickland, with reproach. 

“I do not send her away. It is thy blame, and the small forefinger was 
pointed to Strickland. “I will not obey her; I will not eat from her hand, and 
I will not sleep with her. Send her away.” 

Strickland stepped out and lifted the child into the verandah. 

“This folly has lasted long enough,” he said. “Come, now, and be wise.” 

“T am little, and you are big,” said Adam, between set teeth. “You can 
beat me before this man or cut me to pieces. But I will not have Juma for 
my ayah any more. I will not eat till she goes. I swear it by — my father’s 
head.” 

Strickland sent him indoors to his mother, and we could hear sounds of 
weeping, and Adam’s voice saying nothing more than, “Send Juma away.” 
Presently Juma came in and wept too, and Adam repeated, “It is no fault of 
thine, but go!” 

And the end of it was that Juma went, with all her belongings, and Adam 


fought his own way alone into his little clothes until a new ayah came. His 
address of welcome to her was rather amazing. In a few words it ran: “If I 
do wrong send me to my father. If you strike me I will try to kill you. I do 
not wish my ayah to play with me. Go and eat rice.” 

From that day Adam forswore the society of ayahs and small native girls 
as much as a small boy can, confining himself to Imam Din and his friends 
of the police. The Naik, Juma’s husband, had been presuming not a little on 
his position, and when Adam’s favour was withdrawn from his wife he 
judged it best to apply for a transfer to another post. There were too many 
companions anxious to report his shortcomings to Strickland. 

Towards his father Adam kept a guarded neutrality. There was not a 
touch of sulkiness in it, for the child’s temper was as clear as a bell. But the 
difference and the politeness worried Strickland. 

If the other men had loved Adam before the affair of the well, they 
worshipped him now. 

“He knows what honour means,” said Imam Din; “he has justified 
himself upon a point thereof. He has carried an order through his father’s 
household as a child of the blood might do. Therefore he is not altogether a 
child any longer. Wah! He is a tiger’s cub.” The next time that Adam made 
his little unofficial inspection of the line, Imam Din, and by consequence all 
the others, stood upon their feet, with their hands to their sides, instead of 
calling out from where they lay, “Salaam, Babajee,” and other disrespectful 
things. 

But Strickland took long counsel with his wife, and she with the cheque- 
book and their lean bank-account, and they decided that Adam must go 
“home” to his aunts. But England is not home to a child that has been born 
in India, and it never becomes home-like unless he spends all his youth 
there. The bank-book showed that if they economised through the summer 
by going to a cheap hill-station instead of to Simla, where Mrs. Strickland’s 
parents lived, and where Strickland might be noticed by the powers, they 
could send Adam home in the next spring. It would be hard pinching, but it 
could be done. In India all the money that people in other lands save against 
a rainy day runs off in loss by exchange, which today cuts a man’s income 
down almost exactly to one-half. There is nothing to show for money when 
all is put by, and that is what makes married life there so hard. Strickland 
used to say, sometimes, that he envied the convicts in the jail. They had no 
position to keep up, and the ball and chain that the worst of them wore was 
only a few pounds weight of iron. 

Dalhousie was chosen as being the cheapest of the hill-stations; — 


Dalhousie and a little five-roomed cottage full of mildew, tucked away 
among the rhododendrons. 

Adam had been to Simla three or four times, and knew by name the most 
of the Tonga drivers from Kalka to Tara Deva; but this new plan disquieted 
him. He came to me for information, his hands deep in his knickerbocker 
pockets, walking, step for step, as his father walked. 

“There will be none of my bhai-bund [Brotherhood] up there,” said he, 
disconsolately, “and they say that I must lie still in a doolie [palanquin] for 
a day and a night, being carried like a sheep. I wish to take some of my 
mounted men to Dalhousie.” 

I told him that there was a small boy called Victor, at Dalhousie, who had 
a calf for a pet, and was allowed to play with it on the public roads. After 
that Adam could not sufficiently hurry the packing. 

“First,” said he, “I shall ask that man Victor to let me play with the cow’s 
child. If he is muggra [ill-conditioned] I shall tell my policemen to take it 
away.” 

“But that is unjust,” said Strickland, “and there is no order that the Police 
should do injustice.” 

“When the Government pay is not sufficient, and low-caste men are 
promoted, what can an honest man do?” he replied, in the very touch and 
accent of Imam Din, and Strickland’s eyebrows went up. 

“You talk too much to the Police, my son,” he said. 

“Always, about everything,” said Adam, promptly. “They say that when I 
am an officer I shall know as much as my father.” 

“God forbid, little one!” 

“They say, too, that you are as clever as Shaitan [the Evil One] to know 
things.” 

“They say that, do they?” said Strickland, looking pleased. His pay was 
small, but he had his reputation, and that was dear to him. 

“They say also — not to me, but to one another when they eat rice behind 
the wall — that in your own heart you esteem yourself as wise as Suleiman 
[Solomon], who was cheated by Shaitan.” 

This time Strickland did not look so pleased. Adam, in all innocence, 
launched into a long story about Suleiman-bin-Daoud, who once, out of 
vanity, pitted his wits against Shaitan, and because God was not on his side 
Shaitan sent “a little devil of low caste,” as Adam put it, who cheated him 
utterly, and put him to shame before “all the other Rajas.” 

“By Jove!” said Strickland, when the tale was done, and went away, 
while Adam took me to task for laughing at Imam Din’s story. I did not 


wonder that he was called Huzrut Adam, for he looked old as all time in his 
grave childhood, sitting cross-legged, his battered little helmet far at the 
back of his head, his forefinger wagging up and down, native fashion, and 
the wisdom of serpents on his unconscious lips. 

That May he went up to Dalhousie with his mother, and in those days the 
journey ended in fifty or sixty miles of uphill travel in a doolie or 
palanquin, along a road winding through the Himalayas. Adam sat in the 
doolie with his mother,and Strickland rode and tied with me, a spare doolie 
following. The march began after we got out of the train at Pathankot, in a 
hot night among the rice and poppy fields. 


It was all new to Adam, and he had opinions to advance — notably about 
a fish that jumped on a wayside pond. “Now I know,” he shouted, “how 
Khuda puts them there. First He makes them and then He drops them down. 
That was a new one.” Then, lifting his head to the stars, he cried, “O God, 
do it again, but slowly, that I, Adam, may see.” 

But nothing happened, and the doolie-bearers lit the noisome, dripping 
rag torches, and Adam’s eyes shone big in the dancing light, and we smelt 
the dry dust of the plains that we were leaving after eleven months’ hard 
work. 

At stated times the men ceased their drowsy, grunting tune, and sat down 
for a smoke. Between the guttering of their water-pipes we could hear the 
cries of the beasts of the night, and the wind stirring in the folds of the 
mountain ahead. At the changing stations the voice of Adam, the first of 
men, would be lifted to rouse the sleepers in the huts till the fresh relays of 
bearers shambled from their cots, and the relief-pony with them. 

Then we would re-form and go on, and by the time the moon rose Adam 
was asleep, and there was no sound in the night except the grunting of the 
men, the husky murmur of some river a thousand feet down in the valley, 
and the squeaking of Strickland’s saddle. So we went up from the date-palm 
to deodar, till the dawn wind came round a corner all fresh from the snows, 
and we snuffed it. I heard Strickland say: “Wife, my overcoat, please,” and 
Adam, fretfully: “Where is Dalhousie, and the cow’s child?” and then I 
slept till Strickland turned me out of the warm doolie at seven o’clock, and 
I stepped into the splendour of a cool hill day, the plains sweltering twenty 
miles back and three thousand feet below. Adam waked too, and needs must 
ride in front of me to ask a million questions, and shout at the monkeys, and 
clap his hands when the painted pheasants bolted across our road, and hail 
every wood-cutter and drover and pilgrim within sight, till we halted for 


breakfast at a staging-house. After breakfast, being a child, he went out to 
play with a train of bullock-drivers haltered by the road-side, and we had to 
chase him out of a native liquor-shop where he was bargaining with a naked 
seven-year-old for a mynah in a bamboo cage. 

Said he, wriggling on my pommel, as we went on again: “There were 
four men behosh [insensible] at the back of that house. Wherefore do men 
grow behosh from drinking?” 

“Tt is the nature of the water,” I said, and calling back: “Strick, what’s 
that grog-shop doing so close to the road? It’s a temptation to any one’s 
servants.” 

“Dunno,” said a sleepy voice in the doolie. “This is Kennedy’s district. 
“Twasn’t here in my time.” 

“Truly the water smells bad,” Adam went on. “I smelt it, but I did not get 
the mynah even for six annas. The woman of the house gave me a love-gift, 
that I found, playing near the verandah.” 

“And what was the gift, Father Adam?” 

“A nose-ring for my ayah. Ohé! ohé! Look at that camel with a bag on 
his nose.” 

A string of loaded camels came cruising round the corner, as a fleet 
rounds a cape. 

“Ho, Malik! why does not a camel salaam like an elephant? His neck is 
long enough,” Adam cried. 

“The Angel Jibrail made him a fool from the beginning,” said the driver, 
as he swayed on the top of the led beast, and laughter ran all along the line 
of red-bearded men. 

“That is true,” said Adam, and they laughed again. 

At last, in the late afternoon, we came to Dalhousie, loveliest of the hill- 
stations, and separated.Adam hardly could be restrained from setting out at 
once to find Victor and the “cow’s child.” I found them both, something to 
my trouble, next morning. The two young sinners had a calf on a taut line 
just at a sharp turn in the Mall, and were pretending that he was a Raja’s 
elephant who had gone mad. But it was my horse that nearly went mad, and 
they shouted with delight. Then we began to talk, and Adam, by way of 
crushing Victor’s repeated reminders that he and not “that other” was the 
owner of the calf, said: “It is true I have no cow’s child, but a great dacoity 
[robbery] has been done on my father.” 

“We came up together yesterday. There could have been nothing,” I said. 

“It was my mother’s horse. She has been dacoited with beating and 
blows, and now it is so thin.” He held his hands an inch apart. “My father is 


at the tar-house sending tars. Imam Din will cut off all their heads. I desire 
your saddle-cloth for a howdah to my elephant. Give it me.” 

This was exciting, but not lucid. I went to the telegraph-office and found 
Strickland in a bad temper among many telegraph-forms. A dishevelled, 
one-eyed groom stood in a corner, whimpering at intervals. He was a man 
whom Adam invariably addressed as “Be-shakl be-ukl, be-ank” [ugly, 
stupid, eyeless]. It seemed, according to Strickland, that he had sent his 
wife’s horse up to Dalhousie by road, a fortnight’s march. This is the 
custom in Upper India. Among the foot-hills near Dhunnera or Dhar, horse 
and man had been violently set upon in the night by four men, who had 
beaten the groom (his leg was bandaged from knee to ankle in proof), had 
incidentally beaten the horse, and had robbed the groom of the bucket, and 
all his money eleven rupees, nine annas, three pie. Last, they had left him 
for dead by the wayside, where wood-cutters had found and nursed him. 
Then the one-eyed howled with anguish, thinking over his bruises. “They 
asked me if I was Strickland Sahib’s servant, and I, thinking the protection 
of the name would be sufficient, spoke the truth. Then they beat me 
grievously.” 

“Hm!” said Strickland. “I thought they wouldn’t dacoit as a business on 
the Dalhousie road. This is meant for me personally — sheer badmashi 
[impudence]. All right.” 

In justice to a very hard-working class, it must be said that the thieves of 
Upper India have the keenest sense of humour. The last compliment that 
they can pay a Police officer is to rob him, and if, as once they did, they can 
loot a Deputy Inspector-General of Police, on the eve of his retirement, of 
everything except the clothes on his back, their joy is complete. They cause 
letters of derision and telegrams of condolence to be sent to the victim; for 
of all men, thieves are most compelled to keep up with modern progress. 

Strickland was a man of few words where his business was concerned. I 
had never seen a Police officer robbed before, and I expected some 
excitement; but Strickland held his tongue. He took the groom’s deposition 
and retired into himself for a time, evolving thieves. Then he sent Kennedy, 
of the Pathankot charge, an official letter and an unofficial note. Kennedy’s 
reply was purely unofficial, and it ran thus: “This seems a compliment 
solely intended for you. My wonder is, you didn’t get it before. The men are 
probably back in your district by this time. The Dhunnera and foot-hill 
people are highly respectable cultivators, and seeing my Assistant is an 
unlicked pup, and I can’t trust my Inspector out of my sight, I am not going 
to turn their harvest upside down with a police investigation. I am run off 


my feet with vaccination police work. You’d better look at home. The 
Shubkudder Gang were through here a fortnight back. They laid up at the 
Amritsar Serai, and then worked down. No cases against them in my 
charge, but remember you lagged their malik for receiving in Prub Dyal’s 
burglary. They owe you one.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Strickland. “I had a notion it was the 
Shubkudder Gang from the first. We must make it pleasant for them at 
Peshawur, and in my district too. They are just the kind that would lie up 
under Imam Din’s shadow.” 

From this point onward the wires began to he worked heavily. Strickland 
had a very fair knowledge of the Shubkudder Gang, gathered at first hand. 

They were the same syndicate that had once stolen a Deputy 
Commissioner’s cow, put horse-shoes on her, and taken her forty miles into 
the jungle before they lost interest in the joke. They added insult to insult 
by writing that the Deputy Commissioner’s cows and horses were so much 
alike that it took them two days to find out the difference, and they would 
not lift the like of such cattle any more. 

The District Superintendent at Peshawur replied to Strickland that he was 
expecting the gang, and Strickland’s Assistant in his own district, being 
young and full of zeal, sent up the most amazing clues. 

“Now that’s just what I want that young fool not to do,” said Strickland. 
“He hasn’t passed the lower standard yet, and he’s an English boy born and 
bred, and his father before him. He has about as much tact as a bull, and he 
won’t work quietly under my Inspector. I wish the Government would keep 
our service for country-born men. Those first five or six years give a man a 
pull that lasts him his life. Adam, if you were only old enough to be my 
‘Stunt’!” He looked down at the little fellow on the verandah. Adam was 
deeply interested in the dacoity, and, unlike a child, did not lose interest 
after the first week. On the contrary, he would ask his father every evening 
what had been done, and Strickland had drawn him a picture on the white 
wall of the verandah showing the different towns in which policemen were 
on the lookout for the thieves. They were Amritsar, Jullundur, Phillour, 
Gurgaon, in case the gang were moving south; Rawal Pindi and Peshawur, 
with Multan. Adam looked up at the picture as he answered — 

“There has been great dikh [trouble] in this case.” 

“Very great trouble. I wish thou wert a young man and my assistant to 
help me.” 

“Dost thou need help, my father?” Adam asked curiously, with his head 
on one side. 


“Very much.” 

“Leave it all alone. It is bad. Let loose everything.” 

“That must not be. Those beginning a business continue to the end.” 

“Thou wilt continue to the end? Dost thou not know who did the 
dacoity?” 

Strickland shook his head. Adam turned to me with the same question, 
and I answered it in the same way. 

“What foolish people!” he said, and turned his back on us. He showed 
plainly in all our dealings afterwards how we had fallen in his opinion. 
Strickland told me that he would sit at the door of his work-room and stare 
at him for half an hour at a time as he went through his papers. Strickland 
seemed to work harder over the case than if he had been in office on the 
plains. 

“And sometimes I look up and I fancy the little chap’s laughing at me. 
It’s an awful thing to have a son. You see, he’s your own and his own, and 
between the two you don’t know quite how to handle him,” said Strickland. 
“T wonder what in the world he thinks about?” 

I asked Adam this on my own account. He put his head on one side for a 
moment and replied: “In these days I think about great things; I do not play 
with Victor and the cow’s child any more. He is only a baba.” 

At the end of the third week of Strickland’s leave the result of 
Strickland’s labours — labours that had made Mrs. Strickland more 
indignant against dacoits than any one else — came to hand. The police at 
Peshawur reported that half the Shubkudder Gang were held at Peshawur to 
account for the possession of some blankets and a_horse-bucket. 
Strickland’s Assistant had also four men under suspicion in his charge; and 
Imam Din must have stirred up Strickland’s Inspector to investigations on 
his own account, for a string of incoherent telegrams came in from the Club 
Secretary, in which he entreated, exhorted, and commanded Strickland to 
take his “mangy havildars” off the club premises. “Your men, in servants’ 
quarters here, examining cook. Marker indignant. Steward threatens 
resignation. Members furious. Saises stopped on roads. Shut up, or my 
resignation goes to committee.” 

“Now, I shouldn’t in the least wonder,” said Strickland, thoughtfully, to 
his wife, “if the club was not just the place where a man would lie up. Bill 
Watson isn’t at all pleased, though. I think I shall have to cut my leave by a 
week and go down there. If there’s anything to be told, the men will tell me. 
It will never do for the gang to think they can dacoit my belongings.” 

That was in the forenoon, and Strickland asked me to tiff in to leave me 


some instructions about his big dog, with authority to rebuke those who did 
not attend to her. Tietens was growing too old and too fat to live in the 
plains in summer. When I came, Adam had climbed into his high chair at 
the table, and Mrs. Strickland seemed ready to weep at any moment over 
the general misery of things. 

“T go down the hill tomorrow, little son,” said Strickland. 

“Wherefore?” said Adam, reaching out for a ripe mango and burying his 
head in it. 

“Imam Din has caught the men who did the dacoity, and there are also 
others at Peshawur under suspicion. I must go to see.” 

“Bus! [enough]” said Adam, between the sucks at his mango, as Mrs. 
Strickland tucked the napkin round his neck. “It is enough. Imam Din 
speaks lies. Do not go.” 

“Tt is necessary. There has been great dikh-dari (trouble-giving].” 

Adam came out of the fruit for a minute and laughed. Then, returning, he 
spoke between slow and deliberate mouthfuls. 

“The dacoits live in Beshakl’s head. They will never be caught. All 
people know that. The cook knows, and the scullion, and Rahim Baksh 
here.” 

“Nay,” said the butler behind his chair, hastily. “What should I know? 
Nothing at all does the servant of the Presence know.” 

“Accha [good],” said Adam, and sucked on. “Only it is known.” 

“Speak, then,” said Strickland. “What dost thou know? Remember the 
sais was beaten insensible.” 

“That was in the bad-water shop where I played when we came here. The 
boy who would not sell me the mynah [parrot] for six annas told me that a 
one-eyed man had come there and drunk the bad waters and gone mad. He 
broke bedsteads. They hit him with a bamboo till he fell senseless, and, 
fearing he was dead, they nursed him on milk — like a little baba. When I 
was playing first with the cow’s child I asked Beshakl if he were that man, 
and he said no. But I knew, because many wood-cutters asked him whether 
his head were whole now.” 

“But why,” I interrupted, “did Beshakl tell lies?” 

“Oh! He is a low-caste man, and desired consideration. Now he is a 
witness in a great law-case, and men will go to the jail-khana on his 
account. It was to give trouble and obtain notice.” 

“Was it all lies?” said Strickland, 

“Ask him,” said Adam, cheerily, through the mango-juice. 

Strickland passed through the door; there was a howl of despair in the 


servants’ quarters up the hill, and he returned with the one-eyed groom. 

“Now,” said Strickland, “it is known. Declare!” 

“Beshakl,” said Adam, while the man gasped. “Imam Din has caught 
four men, and there are some more at Peshawur. Bus! Bus! Bus! Tell about 
the mare and how she rolled.” 

“Thou didst get drunk by the wayside, and didst make a false case to 
cover it. Speak!” 

Like many other men, Strickland, in possession of a few facts, was 
irresistible. The groom groaned. 

“I — I did not get drunk — till — till — Protector of the Poor, the mare 
rolled.” 

“All horses roll at Dhunnera. The road is too narrow before that, and they 
smell where the other horses have rolled. This the bullock-drivers told me 
when they came there,” said Adam. 

“She rolled. The saddle was cut, and the curb-chain was lost.” 

“See!” said Adam, tugging a curb-chain from his pocket. “That woman 
in the shop gave it to me for a love-gift. Beshakl said it was not his when I 
showed it. But I knew.” 

“Then they in the grog-shop, knowing that I was the servant of the 
Presence, said that unless I drank and spent money they would tell.” 

“A lie. A lie,” said Strickland. “Son of an owl, speak truth now at least.” 

“Then I was afraid because I had lost the curb-chain, so I cut the saddle 
across and about.” 

“She did not roll, then?” said Strickland, bewildered and very angry. 

“Tt was the curb-chain that was lost. That was the beginning of all. I cut 
the saddle to look as though she had rolled, and went to drink in the shop. I 
drank, and there was a fray. The rest I have forgotten, till I was recovered.” 

“And the mare the while? What of the mare?” 

The man looked at Strickland, and collapsed. “I will speak truth. 

“She bore fagots for a wood-cutter for a week.” 

“Oh, poor Diamond!” said Mrs. Strickland. 

“And Beshaki was paid four annas for her hire three days ago by the 
wood-cutter’s brother, who is the left-hand man of the jhampanis here,” 
said Adam, in a loud and joyful voice. “We all knew. We all knew. I and all 
the servants.” 

Strickland was silent. His wife stared helplessly at the child — the soul 
called out of the Nowhere, that went its own way alone. 

“Did no man help thee with the lies?” I asked of the groom. 

“None, Protector of the Poor — not one.” 


“They grew, then?” 

“As a tale grows in the telling. Alas! I am a very bad man,” and he 
blinked his one eye dole-fully. 

“Now four men are held at my station on thy account, and God knows 
how many more at Peshawur, besides the questions at Multan, and my izzat 
is lost, and the mare has been pack-pony to a wood-cutter. Son of devils, 
what canst thou do to make amends?” 

There was just a little break in Strickland’s voice, and the man caught it. 
Bending low, he answered in the abject, fawning whine that confounds right 
and wrong more surely even than most modern creeds, “Protector of the 
Poor, is the police service shut to — an honest man?” 

“Out!” cried Strickland, and swiftly as the groom departed he must have 
heard our shout of laughter behind him. 

“If you dismiss that man, Strick, I shall engage him. He’s a genius,” I 
said. “It will take you months to put this mess right, and Billy Watson won’t 
give you a minute’s peace.” 

“You aren’t going to tell him?” said Strickland, appealingly. 

“T couldn’t keep this to myself if you were my own brother. Four men 
held in your district — four or forty at Peshawur — and what was that you 
said about Multan?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only some camel men there have been — ” 

“On account of a curb-chain. Oh, my aunt!” 

“And whose memsahib was thy aunt?” said Adam, with the mango stone 
in his fist. We began to laugh again. 

“But here,” said Strickland, pulling his face together, “is a very bad child 
who has caused his father to lose honour before all the policemen of the 
Punjab.” 

“Oh, they know,” said Adam. “It was only for the sake of show that they 
caught the people. Assuredly they all knew it was benowti [make-up].” 

“And since when hast thou known?” said the first policeman in India to 
his son. 

“Four days after we came here — after the wood-cutter had asked 
Beshak| of the health of his head. Beshaki all but slew a wood-cutter at that 
bad-water place.” 

“If thou hadst spoken then, time and money and trouble to me and to 
others had all been spared. Baba, thou hast done a wrong greater than thy 
knowledge, and thou hast put me to shame, and set me out upon false 
words, and broken my honour. Thou hast done very wrong. But perhaps 
thou didst not think?” 


“Nay, but I did think. Father, my honour was lost when that happened that 
— that happened in Juma’s presence. Now it is made whole again.” 

And, with the most enchanting smile in the world, Adam climbed on to 
his father’s lap. 


An English School 


OF ALL things in the world there is nothing, always excepting a good 
mother, so worthy of honour as a good school. Our School was created for 
the sons of officers in the Army and Navy, and filled with boys who meant 
to follow their father’s calling. 

It stood within two miles of Amyas Leigh’s house at Northam, 
overlooking the Burroughs and the Pebble-ridge, and the mouth of the 
Torridge whence the Rose sailed in search of Don Guzman. From the front 
dormitory windows, across the long rollers of the Atlantic, you could see 
Lundy Island and the Shutter Rock, where the Santa Catherina galleon 
cheated Amyas out of his vengeance by going ashore. If you have ever read 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! you will remember how all these things 
happened. 

Inland lay the rich Devonshire lanes and the fat orchards, and to the west 
the gorse and the turf ran along the tops of the cliffs in combe after combe 
till you come to Clovelly and the Hobby and Gallantry Bower, and the 
homes of the Devonshire people that were old when the Armada was new. 

The Burrows, lying between the school and the sea, was a waste of bent 
rush and grass running out into hundreds of acres of fascinating sandhills 
called the Bunkers, where a few old people played golf. In the early days of 
the School there was a small Club-house for golfers close to the Pebble- 
ridge, but, one wild winter night, the sea got up and drove the Pebble-ridge 
clean through the Club basement, and the walls fell out, and we rejoiced, 
for even then golfers wore red coats and did not like us to use the links. We 
played as a matter of course and thought nothing of it. 

Now there is a new Club-house, and cars take the old, red, excited men to 
and from their game and all the great bunkers are known and written about; 
but we were there first, long before golf became a fashion or a disease, and 
we turned out one of the earliest champion amateur golfers of all England. 

It was a good place for a school, and that School considered itself the 
finest in the world, excepting perhaps Haileybury, because it was modelled 
on Haileybury lines and our caps were Haileybury colours; and there was a 
legend that, in the old days when the School was new, half the boys had 
been Haileyburians. 

Our Head-master had been Head of the Modern Side at Haileybury, and, 
talking it over with boys from other public schools afterwards, I think that 
one secret of his great hold over us was that he was not a clergyman, as so 


many headmasters are. As soon as a boy begins to think in the misty way 
that boys do, he is suspicious of a man who punishes him one day and 
preaches at him the next. But the Head was different, and in our different 
ways we loved him. 

Through all of five years I never saw him lose his temper, nor among two 
hundred boys did any one at any time say or hint that he had his favourites. 
If you went to him with any trouble you were heard out to the end, and 
answered without being talked at or about or around, but always to. So we 
trusted him absolutely, and when it came to the choice of the various ways 
of entering the Army, what he said was so. 

He knew boys naturally better than their fathers knew them, and 
considerably better than they knew themselves. When the time came to read 
for the Final Army Examinations, he knew the temper and powers of each 
boy, the amount of training each would stand and the stimulus or restraint 
that each needed, and handled them accordingly till they had come through 
the big race that led into the English Army. Looking back on it all, one can 
see the perfect judgment, knowledge of boys, patience, and above all, 
power, that the Head must have had. 

Some of the masters, particularly on the classical side, vowed that Army 
examinations were making education no more than mark-hunting; but there 
are a great many kinds of education, and I think the Head knew it, for he 
taught us hosts of things that we never found out we knew till afterwards. 
And surely it must be better to turn out men who do real work than men 
who write about what they think about what other people have done or 
ought to do. 

A scholar may, as the Latin masters said, get more pleasure out of his life 
than an Army officer, but only little children believe that a man’s life is 
given him to decorate with pretty little things, as though it were a girl’s 
room or a picture-screen. Besides, scholars are apt, all their lives, to judge 
from one point of view only, and by the time that an Army officer has 
knocked about the world for a few years he comes to look at men and 
things “by and large,” as the sailors say. No books in the world will teach 
that knack. 

So we trusted the Head at school, and afterwards trusted him more. 

There was a boy in the Canadian Mounted Police, I think, who stumbled 
into a fortune — he was the only one of us who ever did — and as he had 
never drawn more than seven shillings a day, he very properly wrote to the 
Head from out of his North-Western wilds and explained his situation, 
proposing that the Head should take charge of and look after all his wealth 


till he could attend to it; and was a little impatient when the Head pointed 
out that executors and trustees and that sort of bird wouldn’t hand over cash 
in that casual way. The Head was worth trusting — he saved a boy’s life 
from diphtheria once at much greater risk than being shot at, and nobody 
knew anything about it till years afterwards. 

But I come back to the School that he made and put his mark upon. The 
boys said that those with whom Cheltenham could do nothing, whom 
Sherbourne found too tough, and whom even Marlborough had politely 
asked to leave, had been sent to the School at the beginning of things and 
turned into men. They were, perhaps, a shade rough sometimes. One very 
curious detail, which I have never seen or heard of in any school before or 
since, was that the Army Class, which meant the Prefects, and was 
generally made up of boys from seventeen and a half to nineteen or 
thereabouts, was allowed to smoke pipes (cigarettes were then reckoned the 
direct invention of the Evil One) in the country outside the College. One 
result of this was that, though these great men talked a good deal about the 
grain of their pipes, the beauty of their pouches, and the flavour of their 
tobacco, they did not smoke to any ferocious extent. The other, which 
concerned me more directly, was that it went much harder with a junior 
whom they caught smoking than if he had been caught by a master, because 
the action was flagrant invasion of their privilege, and, therefore, rank 
insolence — to be punished as such. Years later, the Head admitted that he 
thought something of this kind would happen when he gave the permission. 
If any Head-master is anxious to put down smoking nowadays, he might do 
worse than give this scheme a trial. 

The School motto was, “Fear God, Honour the King “; and so the men 
she made went out to Boerland and Zululand and India and Burma and 
Cyprus and Hongkong, and lived or died as gentlemen and officers. 

Even the most notorious bully, for whom an awful ending was 
prophesied, went to Canada and was mixed up in Riel’s rebellion, and came 
out of it with a fascinating reputation of having led a forlorn hope and 
behaved like a hero. 

All these matters were noted by the older boys, and when their fathers, 
the grey-whiskered colonels and generals, came down to see them, or the 
directors, who were K.C.B.’s and had been officers in their time, made a 
tour of inspection, it was reported that the School tone was “healthy.” 

Sometimes an old boy who had blossomed into a Subaltern of the Queen 
would come down for a last few words with the Head-master, before sailing 
with the regiment for foreign parts; and the lower-school boys were 


distracted with envy, and the prefects of the Sixth Form pretended not to be 
proud when he walked with one of their number and talked about “my men, 
you know,” till life became unendurable. 

There was an unwritten law by which an old boy, when he came back to 
pay his respects to the School, was entitled to a night in his old dormitory. 
The boys expected it and sat up half the night listening to the tales of a 
subaltern that the boy brought with him — stories about riots in Ireland and 
camps at Aldershot, and all his first steps in the wonderful world. 

Sometimes news came in that a boy had died with his men fighting, and 
the school said, “Killed in action, of course,” as though that were an honour 
reserved for it alone, and wondered when its own chance would come. 

It was a curiously quiet School in many ways. When a boy was fourteen 
or fifteen he was generally taken in hand for the Army Preliminary 
Examination, and when that was past he was put down to “grind” for the 
entrance into Sandhurst or Woolwich; for it was our pride that we passed 
direct from the School to the Army, without troubling the “crammers.” We 
spoke of “the Shop,” which means Woolwich, as though we owned it. 
Sandhurst was our private reserve; and the old boys came back from foreign 
parts and told us that India was only Westward Ho! spread thin. 

On account of this incessant getting ready for examinations there was 
hardly time for us (but we made it) to gather the beautiful Devonshire 
apples, or to ferret rabbits in the sand-hills by the golf-links, and saloon- 
pistols were forbidden because boys got to duelling-parties with dust-shot, 
and were careless about guarding their eyes. 

Nor were we encouraged to lower each other over the cliffs with a box- 
rope and take the young hawks and jackdaws from their nests above the sea. 
Once a rope broke, or else the boys above grew tired of holding it, and a 
boy dropped thirty feet on to the boulders below. But as he fell on his head 
nothing happened, except punishment at the other end for all concerned. 

In summer there was almost unlimited bathing from the Pebble-ridge, a 
whale-backed bank four miles long of rounded grey boulders, where you 
were taught to ride on the rollers as they came in, to avoid the under-tow, 
and to watch your time for getting back to the beach. 

There was a big sea bath, too, in which all boys, had to qualify for open 
bathing by swimming a quarter of a mile, at least; and it was a matter of 
honour among the school-houses not to let the summer end with a single 
boy who could not “do his quarter,” at any rate. 

Boating was impossible off that coast, but sometimes a fishing-boat 
would be wrecked on Braunton Bar, and we could see the lifeboat and the 


rocket at work; and once just after chapel there was a cry that the herring 
were in. The School ran down to the beach in, their Sunday clothes and 
fished them out with umbrellas. They were cooked by hand afterwards in 
all the studies and form-rooms till you could have smelt us at Exeter. 

But the game of the School, setting aside golf, which every one could 
play if he had patience, was foot-ball. Both cricket and foot-ball were 
compulsory. That is to say, unless a boy could show a doctor’s certificate 
that he was physically unfit to stand up to the wicket or go into the 
scrimmage, he had to play a certain number of afternoons at the game of the 
season. If he had engagements elsewhere — we called it “shirking” — he 
was reasonably sure of three cuts with a ground-ash, from the Captain of 
the Games, delivered cold in the evening. A good player, of course, could 
get leave off on any fair excuse, but it was a beautiful rule for fat boys and 
loafers. The only unfairness was that a Master could load you with an 
imposition to be shown up at a certain hour, which, of course, prevented 
you from playing and so secured you a licking in addition to the imposition. 
But the, Head always told us that there was not much justice in the world, 
and that we had better accustom ourselves to the lack of it early. 

Curiously enough, the one thing that the School did not understand was 
an attempt to drill it in companies with rifles, by way of making a volunteer 
cadet corps. We took our lickings for not attending that cheerfully, because 
we considered it “playing at soldiers,” and boys reading for the Army are 
apt to be very particular on these points. 

We were weak at cricket, but our foot-ball team (Rugby Union) at its best 
devastated the country from Blundell’s — we always respected Blundell’s 
because “Great John Ridd” had been educated there — to Exeter, whose 
team were grown men. Yet we, who had been taught to play together, once 
drove them back over the November mud, back to their own goal-posts, till 
the ball was hacked through and touched down, and you could hear the 
long-drawn yell of “Schoo-ool! Schoo-ool!” as far as Appledore. 

When the enemy would not come to us our team went to the enemy, and 
if victorious, would return late at night in a three-horse brake, chanting: 


It’s a way we have in the Army, 

It’s a way we have in the Navy, 

It’s a way we have in the Public Schools, 
Which nobody can deny! 


Then the boys would flock to the dormitory windows, and wave towels 


and join in the “Hip-hip-hip-hurrah” of the chorus, and the winning team 
would swagger through the dormitories and show the beautiful blue marks 
on their shins, and the little boys would be allowed to get the sponges and 
hot water. 

Very few things that the world can offer make up for having missed a 
place in the First Fifteen, with its black jersey and white — snow-white — 
knickerbockers, and the velvet skull-cap with the gold tassel — the cap that 
you leave out in the rain and accidentally step upon to make it look as old 
as if you had been in the First Fifteen for years.. 

The other outward sign of the First Fifteen that the happy boy generally 
wore through a hard season was the “jersey-mark” — a raw, red scrape on 
ear and jawbone where the skin had been fretted by the rough jerseys in 
either side in the steady drive of many scrimmages. We were trained to put 
our heads down, pack in the shape of a wedge and shove, and it was in that 
shape that the First Fifteen stood up to a team of trained men for two and 
twenty counted minutes. We got the ball through in the end. 

At the close of the winter term, when there were no more foot-ball teams 
to squander and the Christmas holidays were coming, the School set itself 
to the regular yearly theatricals — a farce and a three-act play all complete. 
Sometimes it was The Rivals, or sometimes an attempt at a Shakespearean 
play; but the farces were the most popular. 

All ended with the School-Saga, the “Vive la Compagnie!” in which the 
Senior boy of the School chanted the story of the School for the past twelve 
months. It was very long and very difficult to make up, though all the poets 
of all the forms had been at work on it for weeks; and the School gave the 
chorus at the top of its voice. 

On the last Sunday of the term the last hymn in chapel was “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” We did not know what it meant then, and we did not 
care, but we stood up and sang it till the music was swamped in the rush. 
The big verse, like the “tug-of-war” verse in Mrs. Ewing’s Story of a Short 
Life, was: 


We are not divided, 
All one body we, 

One in faith and doctrine, 
One in charity. 


Then the organ would give a hurricane of joyful roars, and try to get us in 
hand before the refrain. Later on, meeting our men all the world over, the 


meaning of that hymn became much too plain. 

Except for this outbreak we were not very pious. There was a boy who 
had to tell stories night after night in the Dormitory, and when his stock ran 
out he fell back on a book called Eric, or Little by Little, as comic literature, 
and read it till the gas was turned off. The boys laughed abominably, and 
there was some attempt to give selections from it at the meeting of the 
Reading Society. That was quashed by authority because it was against 
discipline. 

There were no public-houses near us except tap-rooms that sold cider; 
and raw Devonshire cider can only be drunk after a long and very hot 
paper-chase. We hardly ever saw, and certainly never spoke to, anything in 
the nature of a woman from one year’s end to the other; for our masters 
were all unmarried. Later on, a little colony of mothers came down to live 
near the School, but their sons were day-boys who couldn’t do this and 
mustn’t do that, and there was a great deal too much dressing up on week- 
days and going out to tea, and things of that kind, which, whatever people 
say nowadays, are not helpful for boys at work. 

Our masters, luckily, were never gushing. They did not call us Dickie or 
Johnnie or Tommy, but Smith or Thompson; and when we were 
undoubtedly bad we were actually and painfully beaten with an indubitable 
cane on a veritable back till we wept unfeigned tears. Nobody seemed to 
think that it brutalized our finer feelings, but everybody was relieved when 
the trouble was over. 

Canes, especially when they are brought down with a drawing stroke, 
sting like hornets; but they are a sound cure for certain offences; and a cut 
or two, given with no malice, but as a reminder, can correct and keep 
corrected a false quantity or a wandering mind, more completely than any 
amount of explanation. 

There was one boy, however, to whom every Latin quantity was an 
arbitrary mystery, and he wound up his crimes by suggesting that he could 
do better if Latin verse rhymed as decent verse should. He was given an 
afternoon’s reflection to purge himself of his contempt; and feeling certain 
that he was in for something rather warm, he turned “Donec gratus eram” 
into pure Devonshire dialect, rhymed, and showed it up as his contribution 
to the study of Horace. 

He was let off, and his master gave him the run of a big library, where he 
found as much verse and prose as he wanted; but that ruined his Latin 
verses and made him write verses of his own. There he found all the 
English poets from Chaucer to Matthew Arnold, and a book called 


Imaginary Conversations which he did not understand, but it seemed to be 
a good thing to imitate. So he imitated and was handed up to the Head, who 
said that he had better learn Russian under his own eye, so that if ever he 
were sent to Siberia for lampooning the authorities he might be able to ask 
for things. 

That meant the run of another library — English Dramatists this time; 
hundreds of old plays; as well as thick brown books of voyages told in 
language like the ringing of bells. And the Head would sometimes tell him 
about the manners and customs of the Russians, and sometimes about his 
own early days at college, when several people who afterwards became 
great, were all young, and the Head was young with them, and they wrote 
wonderful things in college magazines. 

It was beautiful and cheap — dirt cheap, at the price of a permanent load 
of impositions, for neglecting mathematics and algebra. 

The School started a Natural History Society, which took the birds and 
plants of North Devon under its charge, reporting first flowerings and first 
arrivals and new discoveries to learned societies in London, and naturally 
attracting to itself every boy in the School who had the poaching instinct. 

Some of us made membership an excuse for stealing apples and pheasant 
eggs and geese from farmers’ orchards and gentlemen’s estates, and we 
were turned out with disgrace. So we spoke scornfully of the Society ever 
afterwards. None the less, some of us had our first introduction to 
gunpowder in the shape of a charge of salt which stings like bees, fired at 
our legs by angry game-keepers. 

The institution that caused some more excitement was the School paper. 
Three of the boys, who had moved up the School side by side for four years 
and were allies in all things, started the notion as soon as they came to the 
dignity of a study of their own with a door that would lock. The other two 
told the third boy what to write, and held the staircase against invaders. 

It was a real printed paper of eight pages, and at first the printer was 
more thoroughly ignorant of type-setting, and the Editor was more 
completely ignorant of proof-reading, than any printer and any Editor that 
ever was. It was printed off by a gas engine; and even the engine despised 
its work, for one day it fell through the floor of the shop, and crashed — 
still working furiously — into the cellar. 

The paper came out at odd times and seasons, but every time it came out 
there was sure to be trouble, because the Editor was learning for the first 
time how sweet and good and profitable it is — and how nice it looks on 
the page — to make fun of people in actual print. 


For instance, there was friction among the study-fags once, and the 
Editor wrote a descriptive account of the Lower School, — the classes 
whence the fags were drawn, — their manners and customs, their ways of 
cooking half-plucked sparrows and imperfectly cleaned blackbirds at the 
gas jets on a rusty nib, and their fights over sloe-jam made in a gallipot. It 
was an absolutely truthful article, but the Lower School knew nothing about 
truth, and would not even consider it as literature. 

It is less safe to write a study of an entire class than to discuss individuals 
one by one; but apart from the fact that boys throw books and inkpots with 
a straighter eye, there is very little difference between the behaviour of 
grown-up people and that of children. 

In those days the Editor had not learned this; so when the study below the 
Editorial study threw coal at the Editorial legs and kicked in the panels of 
the door, because of personal paragraphs in the last number, the Editorial 
Staff — and there never was so loyal and hard-fighting a staff — fried fat 
bacon till there was half an inch of grease in the pan, and let the greasy 
chunks down at the end of a string to bob against and defile the lower study 
windows. 

When that lower study — and there never was a public so low and 
unsympathetic as that lower study — looked out to see what was frosting 
their window-panes, the Editorial Staff emptied the hot fat on their heads, 
and it stayed in their hair for days and days, wearing shiny to the very last. 

The boy who suggested this sort of warfare was then reading a sort of 
magazine, called Fors Clavigera, which he did not in the least understand, 
— it was not exactly a boy’s paper, — and when the lower study had 
scraped some of the fat off their heads and were thundering with knobby 
pokers on the door-lock, this boy began to chant pieces of the Fors as a 
war-song, and to show that his mind was free from low distractions. He was 
an extraordinary person, and the only boy in the School who had a genuine 
contempt for his masters. There was no affectation in his quiet insolence. 
He honestly did despise them; and threats that made us all wince only 
caused him to put his head a little on one side and watch the master as a sort 
of natural curiosity. 

The worst of this was that his allies had to take their share of his 
punishments, for they lived as communists and socialists hope to live one 
day, when everybody is good. They were bad, as bad as they dared to be, 
but their possessions were in common, absolutely. And when “the Study” 
was out of funds they took the most respectable clothes in possession of the 
Syndicate, and leaving the owner one Sunday and one week day suit, sold 


the rest in Bideford town. Later, when there was another crisis, it was not 
the respectable one’s watch that was taken by force for the good of the 
Study and pawned, and never redeemed. 

Later still, money came into the Syndicate honestly, for a London paper 
that did not know with whom it was dealing, published and paid a whole 
guinea for some verses that one of the boys had written and sent up under a 
nom de plume, and the Study caroused on chocolate and condensed milk 
and pilchards and Devonshire cream, and voted poetry a much sounder 
business than it looks. 

So things went on very happily till the three were seriously warned that 
they must work in earnest, and stop giving amateur performances of 
Aladdin and writing librettos of comic operas which never came off, and 
worrying their housemasters into grey hairs. 

Then they all grew very good, and one of them got into the Army; and 
another — the Irish one — became an engineer, and the third one found 
himself on a daily paper half a world away from the Pebble Ridge and the 
sea-beach. The three swore eternal friendship before they parted, and from 
time to time they met boys of their year in India, and magnified the honour 
of the old School. 

The boys are scattered all over the world, one to each degree of land east 
and west, as their fathers were before them, doing much the same kind of 
work; and it is curious to notice how little the character of the man differs 
from that of the boy of sixteen or seventeen. 

The general and commander-in-chief of the Study, he who suggested 
selling the clothes, never lost his head even when he and his friends were 
hemmed round by the enemy — the Drill Sergeant — far out of bounds and 
learning to smoke under a hedge. He was sick and dizzy, but he rose to the 
occasion, took command of his forces, and by strategic manceuvres along 
dry ditches and crawlings through tall grass, outflanked the enemy and got 
into safe ground without losing one man of the three. 

A little later, when he was a subaltern in India, he was bitten by a mad 
dog, went to France to be treated by Pasteur, and came out again in the heat 
of the hot weather to find himself almost alone in charge of six hundred 
soldiers, and his Drill Sergeant dead and his office clerk run away, leaving 
the Regimental books in the most ghastly confusion. Then we happened to 
meet; and as he was telling his story there was just the same happy look on 
his face as when he steered us down the lanes with the certainty of a 
superior thrashing if we were caught. 

And there were others who went abroad with their men, and when they 


got into tight places behaved very much as they had behaved at football. 

The boy who used to take flying jumps on to the ball and roll over and 
over with it, because he was big and fat and could not run, took a flying 
jump on to a Burmese dacoit whom he had surprised by night in a stockade; 
but he forgot that he was much heavier than he had been at School, and by 
the time he rolled off his victim the little dacoit was stone dead. 

And there was a boy who was always being led astray by bad advice, and 
begging off punishment on that account. He got into some little scrape 
when he grew up, and we who knew him knew, before he was reprimanded 
by his commanding officer, exactly what his excuse would be. It came out 
almost word for word as he was used to whimper it at School. He was 
cured, though, by being sent off on a small expedition here he alone would 
be responsible for any advice that was going, as well as for fifty soldiers. 

And the best boy of them all — who could have become anything — was 
wounded in the thigh as he was leading his men up the ramp of a fortress. 
All he said was, “Put me up against that tree and take my men on”; and 
when his men came back he was dead. 

Ages and ages ago, when Queen Victoria was shot at by a man in the 
street, the School paper made some verses about it that ended like this: 


One school of many, made to make 
Men who shall hold it dearest right 
To battle for their ruler’s sake, 
And stake their being in the fight, 


Sends greeting, humble and sincere, 
Though verse be rude and poor and mean, 
To you, the greatest as most dear, 
Victoria, by God’s Grace, our Queen! 


Such greetings as should come from those 
Whose fathers faced the Sepoy hordes, 
Or served you in the Russian snows 
And dying, left their sons their swords. 


For we are bred to do your will 
By land and sea, wherever flies 
The Flag to fight and follow still, 


And work your empire’s destinies. 


Once more we greet you, though unseen 
Our greetings be, and coming slow. 
Trust us, if need arise, O Queen! 
We shall not tarry with the blow. 


And there are one or two places in the world that can bear witness how 
the School kept its word. 


A Counting-Out Song 


WHAT is the song the children sing 
When doorway lilacs bloom in Spring, 
And the Schools are loosed, and the games are played 
That were deadly earnest when Earth was made? 
Hear them chattering, shrill and hard, 
After dinner-time, out in the yard, 
As the sides are chosen and all submit 
To the chance of the lot that shall make them “It.” 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 

Catch a nigger by the toe! 

If he hollers let him go 

Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 

You — are — It!” 


Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, and Mo 
Were the First Big Four of the Long Ago, 
When the Pole of the Earth sloped thirty degrees, 
And Central Europe began to freeze, 
And they needed Ambassadors staunch and stark 
To steady the Tribes in the gathering dark: 
But the frost was fierce and flesh was frail, 
So they launched a Magic that could not fail. 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Hear the wolves across the snow! 
Some one has to kill ‘em — so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It!” 


Slowly the Glacial Epoch passed, 

Central Europe thawed out at last; 

And, under the slush of the melting snows, 

The first dim shapes of the Nations rose. 

Rome, Britannia, Belgium, Gaul — 

Flood and avalanche fathered them all; 

And the First Big Four, as they watched the mess, 


Pitied Man in his helplessness. 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Trouble starts when Nations grow. 
Some one has to stop it-so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It!” 


Thus it happened, but none can tell 
What was the Power behind the spell — 
Fear, or Duty, or Pride, or Faith — 
That sent men shuddering out to death — 
To cold and watching, and, worse than these, 
Work, more work, when they looked for ease — 
To the day’s discomfort, the night’s despair, 
In the hope of a prize that they never would share. 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Man is born to toil and woe. 
One will cure the other — so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It.” 


Once and again, as the Ice went North 

The grass crept up to the Firth of Forth. 

Once and again, as the Ice came South 

The glaciers ground over Lossiemouth. 

But, grass or glacier, cold or hot, 

The men went out who would rather not, 

And fought with the Tiger, the Pig and the Ape, 

To hammer the world into decent shape. 

(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 

What’s the use of doing so? 
Ask the Gods, for we don’t know; 
But Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — us — It!” 


Nothing is left of that terrible rune 
But a tag of gibberish tacked to a tune 
That ends the waiting and settles the claims 


Of children arguing over their games; 
For never yet has a boy been found 
To shirk his turn when the turn came round; 
Or even a girl has been known to say 
“Tf you laugh at me I shan’t play.” 
For — ”Fenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo, 
(Don't you let the grown-ups know!) 
You may hate it ever so, 
But if you’re chose you’re bound to go, 
When Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It!” 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 
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This collection of fourteen stories, nineteen poems and two scenes from a 
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The Enemies to Each Other 


With Apologies to the Shade of Mirza Mirkhond 


IT is narrated (and God knows best the true state of the case) by Abu Ali 
Jafir Bin Yakub-ul-Isfahani that when, in His determinate Will, The 
Benefactor had decided to create the Greatest Substitute (Adam), He 
despatched, as is known, the faithful and the excellent Archangel Jibrail to 
gather from Earth clays, loams, and sands endowed with various colours 
and attributes, necessary for the substance of our pure Forefather’s body. 
Receiving the Command and reaching the place, Jibrail put forth his hand 
to take them, but Earth shook and lamented and supplicated him. Then said 
Jibrail: ‘Lie still and rejoice, for out of thee He will create that than which 
(there) is no handsomer thing-to wit a Successor and a Wearer of the 
Diadem over thee through the ages.’ Earth said: ‘I adjure thee to abstain 
from thy purpose, lest evil and condemnation of that person who is created 
out of me should later overtake him, and the Abiding (sorrow) be loosed 
upon my head. I have no power to resist the Will of the Most High, but I 
take refuge with Allah from thee.’ So Jibrail was moved by the lamentations 
and helplessness of Earth, and returned to the Vestibule of the Glory with an 
empty hand. 

After this, by the Permission, the Just and Terrible Archangel Michael 
next descended, and he, likewise, hearing and seeing the abjection of Earth, 
returned with an empty hand. Then was sent the Archangel Azrael, and 
when Earth had once again implored God, and once again cried out, he 
closed his hand upon her bosom and tore out the clays and sands necessary. 

Upon his return to the Vestibule it was asked if Earth had again taken 
refuge with Allah or not? Azrael said: ‘Yes.’ It was answered ‘If it took 
refuge with Me why didst thou not spare?’ Azrael answered: ‘Obedience (to 
Thee) was more obligatory than Pity (for it).’ It was answered: ‘Depart! I 
have made thee the Angel of Death to separate the souls from the bodies of 
men.’ Azrael wept, saying: ‘Thus shall all men hate me.’ It was answered: 
‘Thou hast said that Obedience is more obligatory than Pity. Mix thou the 
clays and the sands and lay them to dry between Tayif and Mecca till the 
time appointed.’ So, then, Azrael departed and did according to the 
Command. But in his haste he perceived not that he had torn out from Earth 
clays and minerals that had lain in her at war with each other since the first; 
nor did he withdraw them and set them aside. And in his grief that he 
should have been decreed the Separator of Companions, his tears mingled 
with them in the mixing, so that the substance of Adam’s body was made 


unconformable and ill-assorted, pierced with burning drops, and at issue 
with itself before there was (cause of) strife. 

This, then, lay out to dry for forty years between Tayif and Mecca and, 
through all that time, the Beneficence of the Almighty leavened it and 
rained upon it the Mercy and the Blessing, and the properties necessary to 
the adornment of the Successorship. In that period, too, it is narrated that 
the Angels passed to and fro above it, and among them Eblis the Accursed, 
who smote the predestined Creation while it was drying, and it rang hollow. 
Eblis then looked more closely and observing that of which it was 
composed to be diverse and ill-assorted and impregnated with bitter tears, 
he said: ‘Doubt not I shall soon attain authority over this; and his ruin shall 
be easy.’ (This, too, lay in the foreknowledge of The Endless.) 

When time was that the chain of cause and effect should be surrendered 
to Man’s will, and the vessels of desire and intention entrusted to his 
intelligence, and the tent of his body illuminated by the lamp of vitality, the 
Soul was despatched, by Command of the Almighty, with the Archangel 
Jibrail, towards that body. But the Soul being thin and subtle refused, at 
first, to enter the thick and diverse clays, saying: ‘I have fear of that (which 
is) to be.’ This it cried twice, till it received the Word: ‘Enter unwillingly, 
and unwillingly depart.’ Then only it entered. And when that agony was 
accomplished, the Word came: ‘My Compassion exceedeth My Wrath.’ It is 
narrated that these were the first words of which our pure Forefather had 
cognisance. 

Afterwards, by the operation of the determinate Will, there arose in 
Adam a desire for a companion, and an intimate and a friend in the Garden 
of the Tree. It is narrated that he first took counsel of Earth (which had 
furnished) his body. Earth said: ‘Forbear. Is it not enough that one should 
have dominion over me?’ Adam answered: ‘There is but one who is One in 
Earth or Heaven. All paired things point to the Unity, and my soul, which 
came not from thee, desires unutterably.’ Earth said: ‘Be content in 
innocence, and let thy body, which I gave unwillingly, return thus to (me) 
thy mother.’ Adam said: ‘I am motherless. What should I know?’ 

At that time came Eblis the Accursed who had long prepared an evil 
stratagem and a hateful device against our pure Forefather, being desirous 
of his damnation, and anxious to multiply causes and occasions thereto. He 
addressed first his detestable words to the Peacock among the birds of the 
Garden, saying: ‘I have great amity towards thee because of thy beauty; but, 
through no fault of mine, I am forbidden the Garden. Hide me, then, among 
thy tail-feathers that I may enter it, and worship both thee and our Lord 


Adam, who is Master of thee.’ The Peacock said: ‘Not by any contrivance 
of mine shaft thou enter, lest a judgment fall on my beauty and my 
excellence. But there is in the Garden a Serpent of loathsome aspect who 
shall make thy path easy.’ He then despatched the Serpent to the Gate and 
after conversation and by contrivance and a malign artifice, Eblis hid 
himself under the tongue of the Serpent, and was thus conveyed past the 
barrier. He then worshipped Adam and ceased not to counsel him to 
demand a companion and an intimate that the delights might be increased, 
and the succession assured to the Regency of Earth. For he foresaw that, 
among multitudes, many should come to him. Adam therefore made daily 
supplication for that blessing. It was answered him: ‘How knowest thou if 
the gratification of thy desire be a blessing or a curse?’ Adam said: ‘By no 
means; but I will abide the chance.’ 

Then the somnolence fell upon him, as is narrated; and upon waking he 
beheld our Lady Eve (upon whom be the Mercy and the Forgiveness). 
Adam said: ‘O my Lady and Light of my Universe, who art thou?’ Eve said: 
‘O my Lord and Summit of my Contentment, who art thou?’ Adam said: 
‘Of a surety I am thine.’ Eve said: ‘Of a surety I am throe.’ Thus they 
ceased to inquire further into the matter, but were united, and became one 
flesh and one soul, and their felicity was beyond comparison or belief or 
imagination or apprehension. 

Thereafter, it is narrated that Eblis the Stoned consorted with them 
secretly in the Garden, and the Peacock with him; and they jested and made 
mirth for our Lord Adam and his Lady Eve and propounded riddles and 
devised occasions for the stringing of the ornaments and the threading of 
subtleties. And upon a time when their felicity was at its height, and their 
happiness excessive, and their contentment expanded to the uttermost, Eblis 
said: ‘O my Master and my Mistress, declare to us, if it pleases, some 
comparison or similitude that lies beyond the limits of possibility.” Adam 
said: ‘This is easy. That the Sun should cease in Heaven or that the Rivers 
should dry in the Garden is beyond the limits of possibility.” And they 
laughed and agreed, and the Peacock said: ‘O our Lady, tell us now 
something of a jest as unconceivable and as beyond belief as this saying of 
thy Lord.’ Our Lady Eve then said: “That my Lord should look upon me 
otherwise than is his custom is beyond this saying.’ And when they had 
laughed abundantly, she said: ‘O our Servitors, tell us now something that is 
further from possibility or belief than my saying.’ Then the Peacock said: 
‘O our Lady Eve, except that thou shouldst look upon thy Lord otherwise 
than is thy custom, there is nothing further than thy saying from possibility 


or belief or imagination.” Then said Eblis: ‘Except that the one of you 
should be made an enemy to the other, there is nothing, O my Lady, further 
than thy saying from possibility, or belief, or imagination, or apprehension.’ 
And they laughed immoderately all four together in the Garden. 

But when the Peacock had gone and Eblis had seemed to depart, our 
Lady Eve said to Adam ‘My Lord and Disposer of my Soul, by what means 
did Eblis know our fear?’ Adam said: ‘0 my Lady, what fear?’ Eve said: 
‘The fear which was in our hearts from the first, that the one of us might be 
made an enemy to the other.’ Then our pure Forefather bowed his head on 
her bosom and said: ‘O Companion of my Heart, this has been my fear also 
from the first, but how didst thou know?’ Eve said: ‘Because I am thy flesh 
and thy soul. What shall we do?’ 

Thus, then, they came at moonrise to the Tree that had been forbidden to 
them, and Eblis lay asleep under it. But he waked merrily and said ‘O my 
Master and my Mistress, this is the Tree of Eternity. By eating her fruit, 
felicity is established for ever among mankind; nor after eating it shall there 
be any change whatever in the disposition of the hearts of the eaters.’ 

Eve then put out her hand to the fruit, but Adam said: ‘It is forbidden. Let 
us go.’ Eve said: ‘O my Lord and my Sustainer, upon my head be it, and 
upon the heads of my daughters after me. I will first taste of this Tree, and if 
misfortune fall on me, do thou intercede for me; or else eat likewise, so that 
eternal bliss may come to us together.’ 

Thus she ate, and he after her; and at once the ornaments of Paradise 
disappeared from round them, and they were delivered to shame and nudity 
and abjection. Then, as is narrated, Adam accused Eve in the Presence; but 
our Lady Eve (upon whom be the Pity and the Recompense) accepted (the 
blame of) all that had been done. 

When the Serpent and the Peacock had each received their portion for 
their evil contrivances (for the punishment of Eblis was reserved) the 
Divine Decree of Expulsion was laid upon Adam and Eve in these words: 
‘Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the other.’ Adam said: ‘But I 
have heard that Thy Compassion exceeds Thy Wrath.’ It was answered: ‘I 
have spoken. The Decree shall stand in the place of all curses.’ So they 
went down, and the barriers of the Garden of the Tree were made fast 
behind them. 

It is further recorded by the stringers of the pearls of words and the 
narrators of old, that when our pure Forefather the Lord Adam and his 
adorable consort Eve (upon whom be the Glory and the Sacrifice) were thus 
expelled, there was lamentation among the beasts in the Garden whom 


Adam had cherished and whom our Lady Eve had comforted. Of those 
unaffected there remained only the Mole, whose custom it was to burrow in 
earth and to avoid the light of the Sun. His nature was malignant and his 
body inconspicuous, but, by the Power of the Omnipotent, Whose Name be 
exalted, he was then adorned with eyes far-seeing both in the light and the 
darkness. 

When the Mole heard the Divine Command of Expulsion, it entered his 
impure mind that he would extract profit and advancement from a secret 
observation and a hidden espial. So he followed our Forefather and his 
august consort, under the earth, and watched those two in their affliction 
and their abjection and their misery, and the Garden was without his 
presence for that time. 

When his watch was complete and his observation certain, he turned him 
swiftly underneath the earth and came back saying to the Guardians of the 
Gate: ‘Make room! I have a sure and a terrible report.’ So his passage was 
permitted, and he lay till evening in the Garden. Then he said: ‘Can the 
Accursed by any means escape the Decree?’ It was answered: ‘By no means 
can they escape or avoid.’ Then the Mole said ‘But I have seen that they 
have escaped.’ It was answered: ‘Declare thy observation.’ The Mole said: 
‘The enemies to each other have altogether departed from Thy worship and 
Thy adoration. Nor are they in any sort enemies to each other, for they 
enjoy together the most perfect felicity, and moreover they have made them 
a new God.’ It was answered: ‘Declare the shape of the God.’ The Mole 
said: ‘Their God is of small stature, pinkish in colour, unclothed, fat and 
smiling. They lay it upon the grass and, filling its hands with flowers, 
worship it and desire no greater comfort.’ It was answered: ‘Declare the 
name of the God.’ The Mole said: ‘Its name is Quabil (Cain), and I testify 
upon a sure observation that it is their God and their Uniter and their 
Comforter.’ It was answered: ‘Why hast thou come to Us?’ The Mole said: 
‘Through my zeal and my diligence; for honour and in hope of reward.’ It 
was answered: ‘Is this, then, the best that thou canst do with the eyes which 
We gave thee?’ The Mole said: ‘To the extreme of my ability!’ It was 
answered: ‘There is no need. Thou hast not added to their burden, but to 
thine own. Be darkened henceforward, upon earth and under earth. It is not 
good to spy upon any creature of God to whom alleviation is permitted.’ So, 
then, the Mole’s eyes were darkened and contracted, and his lot was made 
miserable upon and under the earth to this day. 

But to those two, Adam and Eve, the alleviation was permitted, till Habil 
and Quabil and their sisters Labuda and Aqlemia had attained the age of 


maturity. Then there came to the Greatest Substitute and his Consort, from 
out of Kabul the Stony, that Peacock, by whose contrivance Eblis the 
Accursed had first obtained admission into the Garden of the Tree. And 
they made him welcome in all their ways and into all their imaginings; and 
he sustained them with false words and flagitious counsels, so that they 
considered and remembered their forfeited delights in the Garden both 
arrogantly and impenitently. 

Then came the Word to the Archangel Jibrail the Faithful, saying: 
‘Follow those two with diligence, and interpose the shield of thy 
benevolence where it shall be necessary; for though We have surrendered 
them for awhile (to Eblis) they shall not achieve an irremediable 
destruction.’ Jibrail therefore followed our First Substitute and the Lady 
Eve-upon whom is the Grace and a Forgetfulness-and kept watch upon 
them in all the lands appointed for their passage through the world. Nor did 
he hear any lamentations in their mouths for their sins. It is recorded that 
for an hundred years they were continuously upheld by the Peacock under 
the detestable power of Eblis the Stoned, who by means of magic 
multiplied the similitudes of meat and drink and rich raiment about them for 
their pleasure, and came daily to worship them as Gods. (This also lay in 
the predestined Will of the Inscrutable.) Further, in that age, their eyes were 
darkened and their minds were made turbid, and the faculty of laughter was 
removed from them. The Excellent Archangel Jibrail, when he perceived by 
observation that they had ceased to laugh, returned and bowed himself 
among the Servitors and cried: ‘The last evil has fallen upon Thy creatures 
whom I guard! They have ceased to laugh and are made even with the ox 
and the camel.’ It was answered: ‘This also was foreseen. Keep watch.’ 

After yet another hundred years Eblis, whose doom is assured, came to 
worship Adam as was his custom and said: ‘O my Lord and my Advancer 
and my Preceptor in Good and Evil, whom hast thou ever beheld in all thy 
world, wiser and more excellent than thyself?’ Adam said: ‘I have never 
seen such an one.’ Eblis asked: ‘Hast thou ever conceived of such an one?’ 
Adam answered: ‘Except in dreams I have never conceived of such an one.’ 
Eblis then answered: ‘Disregard dreams. They proceed from superfluity of 
meat. Stretch out thy hand upon the world which thou hast made and take 
possession.’ So Adam took possession of the mountains which he had 
levelled and of the rivers which he had diverted and of the upper and lower 
Fires which he had made to speak and to work for him, and he named them 
as possessions for himself and his children for ever. After this, Eblis asked: 
‘O, my Upholder and Crown of my Belief, who has given thee these 


profitable things?’ Adam said: ‘By my Hand and my Head, I alone have 
given myself these things.’ Eblis said: ‘Praise we the Giver!’ So, then, 
Adam praised himself in a loud voice, and built an Altar and a Mirror 
behind the Altar; and he ceased not to adore himself in the Mirror, and to 
extol himself daily before the Altar, by the name and under the attributes of 
the Almighty. 

The historians assert that on such occasions it was the custom of the 
Peacock to expand his tail and stand beside our First Substitute and to 
minister to him with flatteries and adorations. 

After yet another hundred years, the Omnipotent, Whose Name be 
exalted, put a bitter remorse into the bosom of the Peacock, and that bird 
closed his tail and wept upon the mountains of Serendib. Then said the 
Excellent and Faithful Archangel Jibrail: ‘How has the Vengeance 
overtaken thee, O thou least desirable of fowl?’ The Peacock said: ‘Though 
I myself would by no means consent to convey Eblis into the Garden of the 
Tree, yet as is known to thee and to the All-Seeing, I referred him to the 
Serpent for a subtle device, by whose malice and beneath whose tongue did 
Eblis secretly enter that Garden. Wherefore did Allah change my attuned 
voice to a harsh cry and my beauteous legs to unseemly legs, and hurled me 
into the district of Kabul the Stony. Now I fear that He will also deprive me 
of my tail, which is the ornament of my days and the delight of my eye. For 
that cause and in that fear I am penitent, O Servant of God.’ Jibrail then 
said: ‘Penitence lies not in confession, but in restitution and visible 
amendment.’ The Peacock said: ‘Enlighten me in that path and prove my 
sincerity.’ Jibrail said: ‘I am troubled on account of Adam who, through the 
impure magic of Eblis, has departed from humility, and worships himself 
daily at an Altar and before a Mirror, in such and such a manner.’ The 
Peacock said: ‘O Courier of the Thrones, hast thou taken counsel of the 
Lady Eve?’ Jibrail asked: ‘For what reason?’ The Peacock said: ‘For the 
reason that when the Decree of Expulsion was issued against those two, it 
was said: “Get ye down, the one of you an enemy unto the other,” and this 
is a sure word.’ Jibrail answered: ‘What will that profit?’ The Peacock said: 
‘Let us exchange our shapes for a time and I will show thee that profit.’ 

Jibrail then exacted an oath from the Peacock that he would return him 
his shape at the expiration of a certain time without dishonour or fraud, and 
the exchange was effected, and Jibrail retired himself into the shape of the 
Peacock, and the Peacock lifted himself into the illustrious similitude of 
Jibrail and came to our Lady Eve and said: ‘Who is God?’ The Lady Eve 
answered him: ‘His name is Adam.’ The Peacock said: ‘How is he God?’ 


The Lady Eve answered: ‘For that he knows both Good and Evil.’ The 
Peacock asked: ‘By what means attained he to that knowledge?’ The Lady 
Eve answered: ‘Of a truth it was I who brought it to him between my hands 
from off a Tree in the Garden.’ The Peacock said: ‘The greater then thy 
modesty and thy meekness, O my Lady Eve,’ and he removed himself from 
her presence, and came again to Jibrail a little before the time of the 
evening prayer. He said to that excellent and trusty one: ‘Continue, I pray, 
to serve in my shape at the time of the Worship at the Altar.’ So Jibrail 
consented and preened himself and spread his tail and pecked between his 
claws, after the manner of created Peacocks, before the Altar until the 
entrance of our pure Forefather and his august consort. Then he perceived 
by observation that when Adam kneeled at the Mirror to adore himself the 
Lady Eve abode unwillingly, and in time she asked: ‘Have I then no part in 
this worship?’ Adam answered: ‘A great and a redoubtable part bast thou, O 
my Lady, which is to praise and worship me constantly.’ The Lady Eve 
said: ‘But I weary of this worship. Except thou build me an Altar and make 
a Mirror to me also I will in no wise be present at this worship, nor in thy 
bed.’ And she withdrew her presence. Adam then said to Jibrail whom he 
esteemed to be the Peacock: ‘What shall we do? If I build not an Altar, the 
Woman who walks by my side will be a reproach to me by day and a 
penance by night, and peace will depart from the earth.’ Jibrail answered, in 
the voice of the Peacock: ‘For the sake of Peace on earth build her also an 
Altar.’ So they built an Altar with a Mirror in all respects conformable to 
the Altar which Adam had made, and Adam made proclamation from the 
ends of the earth to the ends of the earth that there were now two Gods 
upon earth-the one Man, and the other Woman. 

Then came the Peacock in the likeness of Jibrail to the Lady Eve and 
said: ‘O Lady of Light, why is thy Altar upon the left hand and the Altar of 
my Lord upon the right?’ The Lady Eve said: ‘It is a remediable error,’ and 
she remedied it with her own hands, and our pure Forefather fell into a 
great anger. Then entered Jibrail in the likeness of the Peacock and said to 
Adam: ‘O my Lord and Very Interpreter, what has vexed thee?’ Adam said: 
‘What shall we do? The Woman who sleeps in my bosom has changed the 
honourable places of the Altars, and if I suffer not the change she will 
weary me by night and day, and there will be no refreshment upon earth.’ 
Jibrail said, speaking in the voice of the Peacock: ‘For the sake of 
refreshment suffer the change.’ So they worshipped at the changed Altars, 
the Altar to the Woman upon the right, and to the Man upon the left. 

Then came the Peacock, in the similitude of Jibrail the Trusty One, to our 


Lady Eve and said: ‘O Incomparable and All-Creating, art thou by chance 
the mother of Quabil and Habil (Cain and Abel)?’ The Lady Eve answered: 
‘By no chance but by the immutable ordinance of Nature am I their 
Mother.’ The Peacock said, in the voice of Jibrail: ‘Will they become such 
as Adam?’ The Lady Eve answered: ‘Of a surety, and many more also.’ The 
Peacock, as Jibrail, said: ‘O Lady of Abundance, enlighten me now which 
is the greater, the mother or the child?’ The Lady Eve answered: ‘Of a 
surety, the mother.’ The disguised Peacock then said: ‘O my Lady, seeing 
that from thee alone proceed all the generations of Man who calls himself 
God, what need of any Altar to Man?’ The Lady Eve answered: ‘It is an 
error. Doubt not it shall be rectified,’ and at the time of the Worship she 
smote down the left- hand Altar. Adam said: ‘Why is this, O my Lady and 
my Co-equal?’ The Lady Eve answered: ‘Because it has been revealed that 
in Me is all excellence and increase, splendour, terror, and power. Bow 
down and worship.” Adam answered: ‘O my Lady, but thou art Eve my 
mate and no sort of goddess whatever. This have I known from the 
beginning. Only for Peace’ sake I suffered thee to build an Altar to thyself.’ 
The Lady Eve answered: ‘O my Lord, but thou art Adam my mate, and by 
many universes removed from any sort of Godhead, and this have I known 
from the first. Nor for the sake of any peace whatever will I cease to 
proclaim it.’ She then proclaimed it aloud, and they reproached each other 
and disputed and betrayed their thoughts and their inmost knowledges until 
the Peacock lifted himself in haste from their presence and came to Jibrail 
and said: ‘Let us return each to his own shape; for Enlightenment is at 
hand.’ 

So restitution was made without fraud or dishonour and they returned to 
the temple each in his proper shape with his attributes, and listened to the 
end of that conversation between the First Substitute and his august Consort 
who ceased not to reprehend each other upon all matters within their 
observation and their experience and their imagination. 

When the steeds of recrimination had ceased to career across the plains 
of memory, and when the drum of evidence was no longer beaten by the 
drumstick of malevolence, and the bird of argument had taken refuge in the 
rocks of silence, the Excellent and Trustworthy Archangel Jibrail bowed 
himself before our pure Forefather and said: ‘O my Lord and Fount of all 
Power and Wisdom, is it permitted to worship the Visible God?’ 

Then by the operation of the Mercy of Allah, the string was loosed in the 
throat of our First Substitute and the oppression was lifted from his lungs 
and he laughed without cessation and said: ‘By Allah, I am no God but the 


mate of this most detestable Woman whom I love, and who is necessary to 
me beyond all the necessities.’ But he ceased not to entertain Jibrail with 
tales of the follies and the unreasonableness of our Lady Eve till the night 
time. 

The Peacock also bowed before the Lady Eve and said: ‘Is it permitted to 
adore the Source and the Excellence?’ and the string was loosened in the 
Lady Eve’s throat and she laughed aloud and merrily and said: ‘By Allah I 
am no goddess in any sort, but the mate of this mere Man whom, in spite of 
all, I love beyond and above my soul.’ But she detained the Peacock with 
tales of the stupidity and the childishness of our pure Forefather till the Sun 
rose. 

Then Adam entered, and the two looked upon each other laughing. Then 
said Adam: ‘O my Lady and Crown of my Torments, is it peace between 
us? And our Lady Eve answered: ʻO my Lord and sole Cause of my 
Unreason, it is peace till the next time and the next occasion.’ And Adam 
said: ‘I accept, and I abide the chance.’ Our Lady Eve said: ‘O Man, 
wouldst thou have it otherwise upon any composition?’ Adam said: ‘O 
Woman, upon no composition would I have it otherwise-not even for the 
return to the Garden of the Tree; and this I swear on thy head and the heads 
of all who shall proceed from thee.’ And Eve said: ‘I also.’ So they removed 
both Altars and laughed and built a new one between. 

Then Jibrail and the Peacock departed and prostrated themselves before 
the Throne and told what had been said. It was answered: ‘How left ye 
them?’ They said: ‘Before one Altar.’ It was answered: ‘What was written 
upon the Altar?’ They said: ‘The Decree of Expulsion as it was 
spoken-”Get ye down, the one of you an enemy unto the other.” 

And it was answered: ‘Enough! It shall stand in the place of both Our 
Curse and Our Blessing.’ 

(R.N.V.R.) 


The Changelings 


OR EVER the battered liners sank 
With their passengers to the dark. 
I was head of a Walworth Bank. 
And you were a grocer’s clerk. 
I was a dealer in stocks and shares. 
And you in butters and teas. 
And we both abandoned our own affairs 
And took to the dreadful seas. 
Wet and worry about our ways- 
Panic, onset, and flight- 
Had us in charge for a thousand days 
And a thousand-year-long night. 
We saw more than the nights could hide- 
More than the waves could keep — 
And — certain faces over the side 
Which do not go from our sleep. 
We were more tired than words can tell 
While the pied craft fled by. 
And the swinging mounds of the Western swell 
Hoisted us heavens-high... 
Now there is nothing-not even our rank- 
To witness what we have been; 
And I am returned to my Walworth Bank; 
And you to your margarine 


Sea Constables 


A Tale of ‘15 


THE head-waiter of the Carvoitz almost ran to meet Portson and his guests 
as they came up the steps from the palmcourt where the string band plays. 
‘Not seen you since-oh, ever so long,’ he began. ‘So glad to get your wire. 
Quite well-eh?’ 

‘Fair to middling, Henri.’ Portson shook hands with him. ‘You’re looking 
all right, too. Have you got us our table?’ 

Henri nodded toward a pink alcove, kept for mixed doubles, which 
discreetly commanded the main dining-room’s glitter and blaze. 

‘Good man!’ said Portson. ‘Now, this is serious, Henri. We put ourselves 
unreservedly in your hands. We’re weather-beaten mariners- though we 
don’t look it, and we haven’t eaten a Chrihristian meal in months. Have you 
thought of all that, Henri, mon ami?’ 

‘The menu, I have compose it myself,’ Henri answered with the gravity 
of a high priest. 

It was more than a year since Portson-of Portson, Peake and Ensell, 
Stock and Share Brokers-had drawn Henri’s attention to an apparently 
extinct Oil Company which, a little later, erupted profitably; and it may be 
that Henri prided himself on paying all debts in full. 

The most recent foreign millionaire and the even more recent foreign 
actress at a table near the entrance clamoured for his attention while he 
convoyed the party to the pink alcove. With his own hands he turned out 
some befrilled electrics and lit four pale rose-candles. 

‘Bridal!’ some one murmured. ‘Quite bridal!’ 

‘So glad you like. There is nothing too good.’ Henri slid away, and the 
four men sat down. They had the coarse-grained complexions of men who 
habitually did themselves well, and an air, too, of recent, red- eyed 
dissipation. Maddingham, the eldest, was a thick-set middle-aged presence, 
with crisped grizzled hair, of the type that one associates with Board 
Meetings. He limped slightly. Tegg, who followed him, blinking, was neat, 
small, and sandy, of unmistakable Navy cut, but sheepish aspect. 
Winchmore, the youngest, was more on the lines of the conventional pre- 
war ‘nut,’ but his eyes were sunk in his head and his hands black-nailed and 
roughened. Portson, their host, with Vandyke beard and a comfortable little 
stomach, beamed upon them as they settled to their oysters. 

‘Thats what I mean,’ said the carrying voice of the foreign actress, 
whom Henri had just disabused of the idea that she had been promised the 


pink alcove. ‘They ain’t alive to the war yet. Now, what’s the matter with 
those four dubs yonder joining the British Army or-or doing something?’ 

‘Who’s your friend?’ Maddingham asked. 

‘I’ve forgotten her name for the minute,’ Portson replied, ‘but she’s the 
latest thing in imported patriotic piece-goods. She sings “Sons of the 
Empire, Go Forward!” at the Palemseum. It makes the aunties weep.’ 

‘That’s Sidney Latter. She’s not half bad.’ Tegg reached for the vinegar. 
“We ought to see her some night.’ 

“Yes. We’ve a lot of time for that sort of thing,’ Maddingham grunted. 
‘T’ll take your oysters, Portson, if you don’t want ‘em.’ 

‘Cheer up, Papa Maddingham! ‘Soon be dead!’ Winchmore suggested. 

Maddingham glared at him. ‘If I’d had you with me for one week, Master 
Winchmore — ’ 

‘Not the least use,’ the boy retorted. ‘I’ve just been made a full- 
lootenant. I have indeed. I couldn’t reconcile it with my conscience to take 
Etheldreda out any more as a plain sub. She’s too flat in the floor.’ 

‘Did you get those new washboards of yours fixed?’ Tegg cut in. 

‘Don’t talk shop already,’ Portson protested. ‘This is Vesiga soup. I don’t 
know what he’s arranged in the way of drinks.’ 

‘Pol Roger ‘04,’ said the waiter. 

‘Sound man, Henri,’ said Winchmore. ‘But,’ he eyed the waiter 
doubtfully, ‘I don’t quite like...What’s your alleged nationality?’ 

“Henri’s nephew, monsieur,’ the smiling waiter replied, and laid a gloved 
hand on the table. It creaked corkily at the wrist. ‘Bethisy- sur-Oise,’ he 
explained. ‘My uncle he buy me all the hand for Christmas. It is good to 
hold plates only.’ 

‘Oh! Sorry I spoke,’ said Winchmore. 

‘Monsieur is right. But my uncle is very careful, even with neutrals.’ He 
poured the champagne. 

‘Hold a minute,’ Maddingham cried. ‘First toast of obligation: For what 
we are going to receive, thank God and the British Navy.’ 

‘Amen!’ said the others with a nod toward Lieutenant Tegg, of the Royal 
Navy afloat, and, occasionally, of the Admiralty ashore. 

‘Next! “Damnation to all neutrals!”‘ Maddingham went on. 

‘Amen! Amen!’ they answered between gulps that heralded the sole a la 
Colbert. Maddingham picked up the menu. ‘Supreame of chicken,’ he read 
loudly. ‘Filet bearnaise, Woodcock and Richebourg ‘74, Peaches Melba, 
Croutes Baron. I couldn’t have improved on it myself; though one might,’ 
he went on-’one might have substituted quail en casserole for the 


woodcock.’ 

‘Then there would have been no reason for the Burgundy,’ said Tegg with 
equal gravity. 

“You’re right,’ Maddingham replied. 

The foreign actress shrugged her shoulders. ‘What can you do with 
people like that?’ she said to her companion. ‘And yet I’ve been singing to 
‘em for a fortnight.’ 

‘I left it all to Henri,’ said Portson. 

‘My Gord!’ the eavesdropping woman whispered. ‘Get on to that! Ain’t 
it typical? They leave everything to Henri in this country.’ 

‘By the way,’ Tegg asked Winchmore after the fish, ‘where did you 
mount that one-pounder of yours after all?’ 

‘Midships. Etheldreda won’t carry more weight forward. She’s wet 
enough as it is.’ 

‘Why don’t you apply for another craft?’ Portson put in. ‘There’s a chap 
at Southampton just now, down with pneumonia and — ’ 

‘No, thank you. I know Etheldreda. She’s nothing to write home about, 
but when she feels well she can shift a bit.’ 

Maddingham leaned across the table. ‘If she does more than eleven in a 
flat calm,’ said he, ‘T’ll-P’ll give you Hilarity.’ 

“Wouldn’t be found dead in Hilarity,’ was Winchmore’s grateful reply. 
“You don’t mean to say you’ve taken her into real wet water, Papa? Where 
did it happen?’ 

The other laughed. Maddingham’s red face turned brick colour, and the 
veins on the cheekbones showed blue through a blurr of short bristles. 

‘He’s been convoying neutrals-in a tactful manner,’ Tegg chuckled. 

Maddingham filled his glass and scowled at Tegg. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and 
here’s special damnation to me Lords of the Admiralty. A more muddle- 
headed set of brass-bound apes — ’ 

‘My! My! My!’ Winchmore chirruped soothingly. ‘It don’t seem to have 
done you any good, Papa. Who were you conveyancing?’ 

Maddingham snapped out a ship’s name and some details of her build. 

‘Oh, but that chap’s a friend of mine!’ cried Winchmore. ‘I ran across 
him-the-not so long ago, hugging the Scotch coast-out of his course, he 
said, owing to foul weather and a new type of engine-a Diesel. That’s him, 
ain’t it-the complete neutral?’ He mentioned an outstanding peculiarity of 
the ship’s rig. 

“Yes,” said Portson. ‘Did you board him, Winchmore?’ 

‘No. There’d been a bit of a blow the day before and old Ethel’s only 


dinghy had dropped off the hooks. But he signalled me all his symptoms. 
He was as communicative as-as a lady in the Promenade. (Hold on, 
Nephew of my Uncle! I’m going to have some more of that Bearnaise 
fillet.) His smell attracted me. I chaperoned him for a couple of days.’ 

‘Only two days. You hadn’t anything to complain of,’ said Maddingham 
wrathfully. 

‘I didn’t complain. If he chose to hug things, ‘twasn’t any of my 
business. I’m not a Purity League. ‘Didn’t care what he hugged, so long as I 
could lie behind him and give him first chop at any mines that were going. I 
steered in his wake (I really can steer a bit now, Portson) and let him stink 
up the whole of the North Sea. I thought he might come in useful for bait. 
No Burgundy, thanks, Nephew of my Uncle. I’m sticking to the Jolly 
Roger.’ 

‘Go on, then-before you’re speechless. Was he any use as bait?’ Tegg 
demanded. 

“We never got a fair chance. As I told you, he hugged the coast till dark, 
and then he scraped round Gilarra Head and went up the bay nearly to the 
beach.’ 

“Lights out?’ Maddingham asked. 

Winchmore nodded. ‘But I didn’t worry about that. I was under his stern. 
As luck ‘ud have it, there was a fishing-party in the bay, and we walked 
slam into the middle of ‘em-a most ungodly collection of local talent. ‘First 
thing I knew a steam-launch fell aboard us, and a boya nasty little Navy 
boy, Tegg-wanted to know what I was doing. I told him, and he cursed me 
for putting the fish down just as they were rising. Then the two of us (he 
was hanging on to my quarter with a boat-hook) drifted on to a steam 
trawler and our friend the Neutral and a ten-oared cutter full of the military, 
all mixed up. They were subs from the garrison out for a lark. Uncle Newt 
explained over the rail about the weather and his engine-troubles, but they 
were all so keen to carry on with their fishing, they didn’t fuss. They told 
him to clear off.’ 

‘Was there anything on the move round Gilarra at that time?’ Tegg 
inquired. 

‘Oh, they spun me the usual yarns about the water being thick with ‘em, 
and asked me to help; but I couldn’t stop. The cutter’s stern- sheets were 
piled up with mines, like lobster-pots, and from the way the soldiers 
handled ‘em I thought I’d better get out. So did Uncle Newt. He didn’t like 
it a bit. There were a couple of shots fired at something just as we cleared 
the Head, and one dropped rather close to him. (These duck-shoots in the 


dark are dam’ dangerous, y ‘know.) He lit up at once-tail-light, head-light, 
and side-lights. I had no more trouble with him the rest of the night.’ 

‘But what about the report that you sawed off the steam-launch’s boat- 
hook?’ Tegg demanded suddenly. 

‘What! You don’t mean to say that little beast of a snotty reported it? He 
was scratchin’ poor old Ethel’s paint to pieces. I never reported what he said 
to me. And he called me a damned amateur, too! Well! Well! War’s war. I 
missed all that fishing-party that time. My orders were to follow Uncle 
Newt. So I followed-and poor Ethel without a dry rag on her.’ 

Winchmore refilled his glass. 

‘Well, don’t get poetical,’ said Portson. ‘Let’s have the rest of your trip.’ 

‘There wasn’t any rest,’ Winchmore insisted pathetically. “There was just 
good old Ethel with her engines missing like sin, and Uncle Newt thumping 
and stinking half a mile ahead of us, and me eating bread and Worcester 
sauce. I do when I feel that way. Besides, I wanted to go back and join the 
fishing-party. Just before dark I made out Cordeilia-that Southampton ketch 
that old Jarrott fitted with oil auxiliaries for a family cruiser last summer. 
She’s a beamy bus, but she can roll, and she was doing an honest thirty 
degrees each way when I overhauled her. I asked Jarrott if he was busy. He 
said he wasn’t. But he was. He’s like me and Nelson when there’s any sea 
on.’ 

‘But Jarrott’s a Quaker. ‘Has been for generations. Why does he go to 
war?’ said Maddingham. 

‘If it comes to that,’ Portson said, ‘why do any of us?’ 

‘Jarrott’s a mine-sweeper,’ Winchmore replied with deep feeling. “The 
Quaker religion (I’m not a Quaker, but I’m much more religious than any of 
you chaps give me credit for) has decided that mine-sweeping is life-saving. 
Consequently’-he dwelt a little on the word-’the profession is crowded with 
Quakers-specially off Scarborough. ‘See? Owin’ to the purity of their lives, 
they “all go to Heaven when they die-Roll, Jordan, Roll! “< 

‘Disgustin’,’ said the actress audibly as she drew on her gloves. 
Winchmore looked at her with delight. ‘That’s a peach-Melba, too,’ he said. 

‘And David Jarrott’s a mine-sweeper,’ Maddingham mused aloud. ‘So 
you turned our Neutral over to him, Winchmore, did you?’ 

“Yes, I did. It was the end of my beat-I wish I didn’t feel so sleepy- and I 
explained the whole situation to Jarrott, over the rail. ‘Gave him all my silly 
instructions-those latest ones, y’know. I told him to do nothing to imperil 
existing political relations. I told him to exercise tact. I-I told him that in my 
capac’ty as Actin’ Lootenant, you see. Jarrott’s only a Lootenant- 


Commander-at fifty-four, too! Yes, I handed my Uncle Newt over to Jarrott 
to chaperone, and I went back to my-I can say it perfectly-pis-ca-to-rial 
party in the bay. Now I’m going to have a nap. In ten minutes I shall be on 
deck again. This is my first civilised dinner in nine weeks, so I don’t 
apologise.’ 

He pushed his plate away, dropped his chin on his palm and closed his 
eyes. 

‘Lyndnoch and Jarrott’s Bank, established 1793,’ said Maddingham half 
to himself. ‘I’ve seen old Jarrott in Cowes week bullied by his skipper and 
steward till he had to sneak ashore to sleep. And now he’s out mine- 
sweeping with Cordelia! What’s happened to his-I shall forget my own 
name next-Belfast-built two-hundred tonner?’ 

‘Goneril,’ said Portson. ‘He turned her over to the Service in October. 
She’s-she was Culana.’ 

‘She was Culana, was she? My God! I never knew that. Where did it 
happen?’ 

‘Off the same old Irish corner I was watching last month. My young 
cousin was in her; so was one of the Raikes boys. A whole nest of mines, 
laid between patrols.’ 

‘I’ve heard there’s some dirty work going on there now,’ Maddingham 
half whispered. 

“You needn’t tell me that,’ Portson returned. ‘But one gets a little back 
now and again.’ 

‘What are you two talking about?’ said Tegg, who seemed to be dozing 
too. 

‘Culana,’ Portson answered as he lit a cigarette. 

“Yes, that was rather a pity. But...What about this Newt of ours?’ 

‘I took her over from Jarrott next day-off Margate,’ said Portson. ‘Jarrott 
wanted to get back to his mine-sweeping.’ 

‘Every man to his taste,’ said Maddingham. ‘That never appealed to me. 
Had they detailed you specially to look after the Newt?’ 

‘Me among others,’ Portson admitted. ‘I was going down Channel when I 
got my orders, and so I went on with him. Jarrott had been tremendously 
interested in his course up to date-specially off the Wash. He’d charted it 
very carefully and he said he was going back to find out what some of the 
kinks and curves meant. Has he found out, Tegg?’ 

Tegg thought for a moment. ‘Cordelia was all right up to six o’clock 
yesterday evening,’ he said. 

“Glad of that. Then I did what Winchmore did. I lay behind this stout 


fellow and saw him well into the open.’ 

‘Did you say anything to him?’ Tegg asked. 

‘Not a thing. He kept moving all the time.’ 

“See anything?’ Tegg continued. 

‘No. He didn’t seem to be in demand anywhere in the Channel, and, 
when I’d got him on the edge of soundings, I dropped him-as per your 
esteemed orders.’ 

Tegg nodded again and murmured some apology. 

“Where did you pick him up, Maddingham?’ Portson went on. 

Maddingham snorted. 

“Well north and west of where you left him heading up the Irish Channel 
and stinking like a taxi. I hadn’t had my breakfast. My cook was seasick; so 
were four of my hands.’ 

‘I can see that meeting. Did you give him a gun across the bows?’ Tegg 
asked. 

‘No, no. Not that time. I signalled him to heave to. He had his papers 
ready before I came over the side. You see,’ Maddingham said pleadingly, 
‘T’m new to this business. Perhaps I wasn’t as polite to him as I should have 
been if I’d had my breakfast.’ 

‘He deposed that Maddingham came alongside swearing like a bargee,’ 
said Tegg. 

‘Not in the least. This is what happened.’ Maddingham turned to Portson. 
‘I asked him where he was bound for and he told me-Antigua.’ 

‘Hi! Wake up, Winchmore. You’re missing something.’ Portson nudged 
Winchmore, who was slanting sideways in his chair. 

‘Right! All right! I’m awake,’ said Winchmore stickily. ‘I heard every 
word.’ 

Maddingham went on. ‘I told him that this wasn’t his way to Antigua — 

‘Antigua. Antigua!’ Winchmore finished rubbing his eyes. ‘“There was a 
young bride of Antigua — ”* 

‘Hsh! Hsh!’ said Portson and Tegg warningly. 

‘Why? It’s the proper one. “Who said to her spouse, ‘What a pig you 
arel” 

‘Ass!’ Maddingham growled and continued: ‘He told me that he’d been 
knocked out of his reckoning by foul weather and engine-trouble, owing to 
experimenting with a new type of Diesel engine. He was perfectly frank 
about it.’ 

‘So he was with me,’ said Winchmore. ‘Just like a real lady. I hope you 


were a real gentleman, Papa.’ 

‘I asked him what he’d got. He didn’t object. He had some fifty thousand 
gallon of oil for his new Diesel engine, and the rest was coal. He said he 
needed the oil to get to Antigua with, he was taking the coal as ballast, and 
he was coming back, so he told me, with coconuts. When he’d quite 
finished, I said: “What sort of damned idiot do you take me for?” He said: 
“T haven’t decided yet!” Then I said he’d better come into port with me, and 
we'd arrive at a decision. He said that his papers were in perfect order and 
that my instructions- mine, please!-were not to imperil political relations. I 
hadn’t received these asinine instructions, so I took the liberty of 
contradicting him-perfectly politely, as I told them at the Inquiry afterward. 
He was a small-boned man with a grey beard, in a glengarry, and he picked 
his teeth a lot. He said: “The last time I met you, Mister Maddingham, you 
were going to Carlsbad, and you told me all about your blood-pressures in 
the wagon-lit before we tossed for upper berth. Don’t you think you are a 
little old to buccaneer about the sea this way?” I couldn’t recall his face-he 
must have been some fellow that I’d travelled with some time or other. I 
told him I wasn’t doing this for amusement-it was business. Then I ordered 
him into port. He said: “S’pose I don’t go?” I said: “Then Pl sink you.” 
Isn’t it extraordinary how natural it all seems after a few weeks? If any one 
had told me when I commissioned Hilarity last summer what I’d be doing 
this spring I’d-I’d...God! It is mad, isn’t it?’ 

‘Quite,’ said Portson. ‘But not bad fun.’ 

‘Not at all, but that’s what makes it all the madder. Well, he didn’t argue 
any more. He warned me I’d be hauled over the coals for what I’d done, 
and I warned him to keep two cables ahead of me and not to yaw.’ 

‘Jaw?’ said Winchmore sleepily. 

‘No. Yaw;’ Maddingham snarled. ‘Not to look as if he even wanted to 
yaw. I warned him that, if he did, I’d loose off into him, end-on. But I was 
absolutely polite about it. ‘Give you my word, Tegg.’ 

‘I believe you. Oh, I believe you,’ Tegg replied. 

‘Well, so I took him into port-and that was where I first ran across our 
Master Tegg. He represented the Admiralty on that beach.’ 

The small blinking man nodded. ‘The Admiralty had that honour,’ he 
said graciously. 

Maddingham turned to the others angrily. ‘I’d been rather patting myself 
on the back for what I’d done, you know. Instead of which, they held a 
court-martial — ’ 

‘We called it an Inquiry,’ Tegg interjected. 


“You weren’t in the dock. They held a court-martial on me to find out 
how often I’d sworn at the poor injured Neutral, and whether I’d given him 
hot-water bottles and tucked him up at night. It’s all very fine to laugh, but 
they treated me like a pickpocket. There were two fat- headed civilian 
judges and that blackguard Tegg in the conspiracy. A cursed lawyer 
defended my Neutral and he made fun of me. He dragged in everything the 
Neutral had told him about my blood-pressures on the Carlsbad trip. And 
that’s what you get for trying to serve your country in your old age!’ 
Maddingham emptied and refilled his glass. 

‘We did give you rather a grilling,’ said Tegg placidly. ‘It’s the national 
sense of fair play.’ 

‘T could have stood it all if it hadn’t been for the Neutral. We dined at the 
same hotel while this court-martial was going on, and he used to come over 
to my table and sympathise with me! He told me that I was fighting for his 
ideals and the uplift of democracy, but I must respect the Law of Nations!’ 

‘And we respected ‘em,’ said Tegg. ‘His papers were perfectly correct; 
the Court discharged him. We had to consider existing political relations. I 
told Maddingham so at the hotel and he — ’ 

Again Maddingham turned to the others. ‘I couldn’t make up my mind 
about Tegg at the Inquiry,’ he explained. ‘He had the air of a decent sailor- 
man, but he talked like a poisonous politician.’ 

‘I was,’ Tegg returned. ‘I had been ordered to change into that rig. So I 
changed.’ 

Maddingham ran one fat square hand through his crisped hair and looked 
up under his eyebrows like a shy child, while the others lay back and 
laughed. 

‘I suppose I ought to have been on to the joke,’ he stammered, ‘but Pd 
blacked myself all over for the part of Lootenant-Commander R.N.V.R. in 
time of war, and I’d given up thinking as a banker. If it had been put before 
me as a business proposition I might have done better.’ 

‘I thought you were playing up to me and the judges all the time,’ said 
Tegg. ‘I never dreamed you took it seriously.’ 

“Well, I’ve been trained to look on the law as serious. I’ve had to pay for 
some of it in my time, you know.’ 

‘Tm sorry,’ said Tegg. ‘We were obliged to let that oily beggar go- for 
reasons, but, as I told Maddingham, the night the award was given, his duty 
was to see that he was properly directed to Antigua.’ 

‘Naturally,’ Portson observed. ‘That being the Neutral’s declared 
destination. And what did Maddingham do? Shut up, Maddingham!’ 


Said Tegg, with downcast eyes: ‘Maddingham took my hand and 
squeezed it; he looked lovingly into my eyes (he did!); he turned 
plumcolour, and he said: “I will” just like a bride groom at the altar. It 
makes me feel shy to think of it even now. I didn’t see him after that till the 
evening when Hilarity was pulling out of the Basin, and Maddingham was 
cursing the tug-master.’ 

‘I was in a hurry,’ said Maddingham. ‘I wanted to get to the Narrows and 
wait for my Neutral there. I dropped down to Biller and Grove’s yard that 
tide (they’ve done all my work for years) and I jammed Hilarity into the 
creek behind their slip, so the Newt didn’t spot me when he came down the 
river. Then I pulled out and followed him over the Bar. He stood nor-west at 
once. I let him go till we were well out of sight of land. Then I overhauled 
him, gave him a gun across the bows and ran alongside. I’d just had my 
lunch, and I wasn’t going to lose my temper this time. I said: “Excuse me, 
but I understand you are bound for Antigua?” He was, he said, and as he 
seemed a little nervous about my falling aboard him in that swell, I gave 
Hilarity another sheer in-she’s as handy as a launch-and I said: “May I 
suggest that this is not the course for Antigua?” By that time he had his 
fenders overside, and all hands yelling at me to keep away. I snatched 
Hilarity out and began edging in again. He said: “I’m trying a sample of 
inferior oil that I have my doubts about. If it works all right I shall lay my 
course for Antigua, but it will take some time to test the stuff and adjust the 
engines to it.” I said: “Very good, let me know if I can be of any service,” 
and I offered him Hilarity again once or twice-he didn’t want her-and then I 
dropped behind and let him go on. Wasn’t that proper, Portson?’ 

Portson nodded. ‘I know that game of yours with Hilarity,’ he said. ‘How 
the deuce do you do it? My nerve always goes at close quarters in any sea.’ 

‘It’s only a little trick of steering,’ Maddingham replied with a simper of 
vanity. ‘You can almost shave with her when she feels like it. I had to do it 
again that same evening, to establish a moral ascendancy. He wasn’t 
showing any lights, and I nearly tripped over him. He was a scared Neutral 
for three minutes, but I got a little of my own back for that damned court- 
martial. But I was perfectly polite. I apologised profusely. I didn’t even ask 
him to show his lights.’ 

‘But did he?’ said Winchmore. 

‘He did-every one; and a flare now and then,’ Maddingham replied. ‘He 
held north all that night, with a falling barometer and a rising wind and all 
the other filthy things. Gad, how I hated him! Next morning we got it, good 
and tight from the nor-nor-west out of the Atlantic, off Carso Head. He 


dodged into a squall, and then he went about. We weren’t a mile behind, but 
it was as thick as a wall. When it cleared, and I couldn’t see him ahead of 
me, I went about too, and followed the rain. I picked him up five miles 
down wind, legging it for all he was worth to the south’ard-nine knots, I 
should think. Hilarity doesn’t like a following sea. We got pooped a bit, too, 
but by noon we’d struggled back to where we ought to have been-two 
cables astern of him. Then he began to signal, but his flags being end-on to 
us, of course, we had to creep up on his beam-well abeam-to read ‘em. That 
didn’t restore his morale either. He made out he’d been compelled to put 
back by stress of weather before completing his oil tests. I made back I was 
sorry to hear it, but would be greatly interested in the results. Then I turned 
in (I’d been up all night) and my lootenant took on. He was a widower (by 
the way) of the name of Sherrin, aged forty-seven. He’d run a girls’ school 
at Weston-super-Mare after he’d left the Service in ‘ninety-five, and he 
believed the English were the Lost Tribes.’ 

‘What about the Germans?’ said Portson. 

‘Oh, they’d been misled by Austria, who was the Beast with Horns in 
Revelations. Otherwise he was rather a dull dog. He set the tops’ls in his 
watch. Hilarity won’t steer under any canvas, so we rather sported round 
our friend that afternoon, I believe. When I came up after dinner, she was 
biting his behind, first one side, then the other. Let’s see-that would be 
about thirty miles east-sou-east of Harry Island. We were running as near as 
nothing south. The wind had dropped, and there was a useful cross-rip 
coming up from the south- east. I took the wheel and, the way I nursed him 
from starboard, he had to take the sea over his port bow. I had my sciatica 
on me- buccaneering’s no game for a middleaged man-but I gave that 
fellow sprudel! By Jove; I washed him out! He stood it as long as he could, 
and then he made a bolt for Harry Island. I had to ride in his pocket most of 
the way there because I didn’t know that coast. We had charts, but Sherrin 
never understood ‘em, and I couldn’t leave the wheel. So we rubbed along 
together, and about midnight this Newt dodged in over the tail of Harry 
Shoals and anchored, if you please, in the lee of the Double Ricks. It was 
dead calm there, except for the swell, but there wasn’t much room to 
manoeuvre in, and I wasn’t going to anchor. It looked too like a submarine 
rendezvous. But first, I came alongside and asked him what his trouble was. 
He told me he had overheated his something-or-other bulb. I’ve never been 
shipmates with Diesel engines, but I took his word for it, and I said I ‘ud 
stand by till it cooled. Then he told me to go to hell.’ 

‘If you were inside the Double Ricks in the dark, you were practically 


there,’ said Portson. 

‘That’s what I thought. I was on the bridge, rabid with sciatica, going 
round and round like a circus-horse in about three acres of water, and 
wondering when I’d hit something. Ridiculous position. Sherrin saw it. He 
saved me. He said it was an ideal place for submarine attacks, and we’d 
better begin to repel ‘em at once. As I said, I couldn’t leave the wheel, so 
Sherrin fought the ship-both quick-firers and the maxims. He tipped ‘em 
well down into the sea or well up at the Ricks as we went round and round. 
We made rather a row; and the row the gulls made when we woke ‘em was 
absolutely terrifying. ‘Give you my word!’ 

‘And then?’ said Winchmore. 

‘I kept on running in circles through this ghastly din. I took one sheer 
over toward his stern-I thought I’d cut it too fine, but we missed it by 
inches. Then I heard his capstan busy, and in another three minutes his 
anchor was up. He didn’t wait to stow. He hustled out as he was-bulb or no 
bulb. He passed within ten feet of us (I was waiting to fall in behind him) 
and he shouted over the rail: “You think you’ve got patriotism. All you’ve 
got is uric acid and rotten spite!” I expect he was a little bored. I waited till 
we had cleared Harry Shoals before I went below, and then I slept till 9 a.m. 
He was heading north this time, and after I’d had breakfast and a smoke I 
ran alongside and asked him where he was bound for now. He was wrapped 
in a comforter, evidently suffering from a bad cold. I couldn’t quite catch 
what he said, but I let him croak for a few minutes and fell back. At 9 a.m. 
he turned round and headed south (I was getting to know the Irish Channel 
by then) and I followed. There was no particular sea on. It was a little 
chilly, but as he didn’t hug the coast I hadn’t to take the wheel. I stayed 
below most of the night and let Sherrin suffer. Well, Mr. Newt kept up this 
game all the next day, dodging up and down the Irish Channel. And it was 
infernally dull. He threw up the sponge off Cloone Harbour. That was on 
Friday morning. He signalled: “Developed defects in engine-room. Antigua 
trip abandoned.” Then he ran into Cloone and tied up at Brady’s Wharf. 
You know you can’t repair a dinghy at Cloone! I followed, of course, and 
berthed behind him. After lunch I thought I’d pay him a call. I wanted to 
look at his engines. I don’t understand Diesels, but Hyslop, my engineer, 
said they must have gone round ‘em with a hammer, for they were pretty 
badly smashed up. Besides that, they had offered all their oil to the 
Admiralty agent there, and it was being shifted to a tug when I went aboard 
him. So I’d done my job. I was just going back to Hilarity when his steward 
said he’d like to see me. He was lying in his cabin breathing pretty loud- 


wrapped up in rugs and his eyes sticking out like a rabbit’s. He offered me 
drinks. I couldn’t accept ‘em, of course. Then he said: “Well, Mr. 
Maddingham, I’m all in.” I said I was glad to hear it. Then he told me he 
was Seriously ill with a sudden attack of bronchial pneumonia, and he asked 
me to run him across to England to see his doctor in town. I said, of course, 
that was out of the question, Hilarity being a man-of-war in commission. 
He couldn’t see it. He asked what had that to do with it? He thought this 
war was some sort of joke, and I had to repeat it all over again. He seemed 
rather afraid of dying (it’s no game for a middle-aged man, of course) and 
he hoisted himself up on one elbow and began calling me a murderer. I 
explained to him-perfectly politely-that I wasn’t in this job for fun. It was 
business. My orders were to see that he went to Antigua, and now that he 
wasn’t going to Antigua, and had sold his oil to us, that finished it as far as I 
was concerned. (Wasn’t that perfectly correct?) He said: “But that finishes 
me, too. I can’t get any doctor in this Godforsaken hole. I made sure you’d 
treat me properly as soon as I surrendered.” I said there wasn’t any question 
of surrender. If he’d been a wounded belligerent, I might have taken him 
aboard, though I certainly shouldn’t have gone a yard out of my course to 
land him anywhere; but as it was, he was a neutral- altogether outside the 
game. You see my point? I tried awfully hard to make him understand it. He 
went on about his affairs all being at loose ends. He was a rich man-a 
million and a quarter, he said-and he wanted to redraft his will before he 
died. I told him a good many people were in his position just now-only they 
weren’t rich. He changed his tack then and appealed to me on the grounds 
of our common humanity. “Why, if you leave me now, Mr. Maddingham,” 
he said, “you condemn me to death, just as surely as if you hanged me.” 

‘This is interesting,’ Portson murmured. ‘I never imagined you in this 
light before, Maddingham.’ 

‘I was surprised at myself-’ give you my word. But I was perfectly polite. 
I said to him: “Try to be reasonable, sir. If you had got rid of your oil where 
it was wanted, you’d have condemned lots of people to death just as surely 
as if you’d drowned ‘em.” “Ah, but I didn’t,” he said. “That ought to count 
in my favour.” “That was no thanks to you,” I said. “You weren’t given the 
chance. This is war, sir. If you make up your mind to that, you’ ll see that the 
rest follows.” “I didn’t imagine you’d take it as seriously as all that,” he 
said-and he said it quite seriously, too. “Show a little consideration. Your 
side’s bound to win anyway.” I said: “Look here! I’m a middle-aged man, 
and I don’t suppose my conscience is any clearer than yours in many 
respects, but this is business. I can do nothing for you.”‘ 


“You got that a bit mixed, I think,’ said Tegg critically. 

‘He saw what I was driving at,’ Maddingham replied, ‘and he was the 
only one that mattered for the moment. “Then I’m a dead man, Mr. 
Maddingham,” he said. “That’s your business,” I said. “Good afternoon.” 
And I went out.’ 

‘And?’ said Winchmore, after some silence. 

‘He died. I saw his flag half-masted next morning.’ 

There was another silence. Henri looked in at the alcove and smiled. 
Maddingham beckoned to him. 

‘But why didn’t you lend him a hand to settle his private affairs?’ said 
Portson. 

‘Because I wasn’t acting in my private capacity. I’d been on the bridge 
for three nights and — °’ Maddingham pulled out his watch-’this time to- 
morrow I shall be there again-confound it! Has my car come, Henri?’ 

“Yes, Sare Francis. I am sorry.’ They all complimented Henri on the 
dinner, and when the compliments were paid he expressed himself still their 
debtor. So did the nephew. 

‘Are you coming with me, Portson?’ said Maddingham as he rose 
heavily. 

‘No. I’m for Southampton, worse luck! My car ought to be here, too.’ 

‘Tm for Euston and the frigid calculating North,’ said Winchmore with a 
shudder. ‘One common taxi, please, Henri.’ 

Tegg smiled. ‘I’m supposed to sleep in just now, but if you don’t mind, 
Pd like to come with you as far as Gravesend, Maddingham.’ 

‘Delighted. There’s a glass all round left still,’ said Maddingham. ‘Here’s 
luck! The usual, I suppose? “Damnation to all neutrals!”’‘ 


The Vineyard 


AT the eleventh hour he came. 

But his wages were the same 
As ours who all day long had trod 
The wine-press of the Wrath of God. 
When he shouldered through the lines 
Of our cropped and mangled vines. 
His unjaded eye could scan 
How each hour had marked its man. 
(Children of the morning — tide 
With the hosts of noon had died; 
And our noon contingents lay 
Dead with twilight’s spent array.) 
Since his back had felt no load 
Virtue still in him abode; 
So he swiftly made his own 
Those last spoils we had not won. 
We went home, delivered thence. 
Grudging him no recompense 
Till he portioned praise or blame 
To our works before he came. 
Till he showed us for our good — 
Deaf to mirth, and blind to scorn- 
How we might have best withstood 
Burdens that he had not borne! 


‘Banquet Night’ 


‘ONCE in so often,’ King Solomon said. 
Watching his quarrymen drill the stone. 

‘We will club our garlic and wine and bread 
And banquet together beneath my Throne 
And all the Brethren shall come to that mess 

As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less. 
‘Send a swift shallop to Hiram of Tyre. 

Felling and floating our beautiful trees. 
Say that the Brethren and I desire 

Talk with our Brethren who use the seas. 
And we shall be happy to meet them at mess 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less. 
‘Carry this message to Hiram Abif- 

Excellent Master of forge and mine: — 
I and the Brethren would like it if 

He and the Brethren will come to dine 
(Garments from Bozrah or morning-dress) 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less. 
‘God gave the Hyssop and Cedar their place- 

Also the Bramble, the Fig and the Thorn — 
But that is no reason to black a man’s face 

Because he is not what he hasn’t been born. 
And, as touching the Temple, I hold and profess 
We are Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less.’ 
So it was ordered and so it was done. 

And the hewers of wood and the Masons of Mark. 
With foc’sle hands of the Sidon run 

And Navy Lords from the Royal Ark. 
Came and sat down and were merry at mess 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less. 
The Quarries are hotter than Hiram’s forge. 

No one is safe from the dog-whips’ reach. 
It’s mostly snowing up Lebanon gorge. 

And it’s always blowing off Joppa beach; 
But once in so often, the messenger brings 
Solomon’s mandate: ‘Forget these things! 


Brother to Beggars and Fellow to Kings. 
Companion of Princes-forget these things! 
Fellow-Craftsman, forget these things!’ 


‘In the Interests of the Brethren’ 


I WAS buying a canary in a birdshop when he first spoke to me and 
suggested that I should take a less highly coloured bird. ‘The colour is in 
the feeding,’ said he. ‘Unless you know how to feed ‘em, it goes. Canaries 
are one of our hobbies.’ 

He passed out before I could thank him. He was a middle-aged man with 
grey hair and a short, dark beard, rather like a Sealyham terrier in silver 
spectacles. For some reason his face and his voice stayed in my mind so 
distinctly that, months later, when I jostled against him on a platform 
crowded with an Angling Club going to the Thames, I recognised, turned, 
and nodded. 

‘I took your advice about the canary,’ I said. 

‘Did you? Good!’ he replied heartily over the rod-case on his shoulder, 
and was parted from me by the crowd. 





A few years ago I turned into a tobacconist’s to have a badly stopped pipe 
cleaned out. 

“Well! Well! And how did the canary do?’ said the man behind the 
counter. We shook hands, and ‘What’s your name?’ we both asked together. 

His name was Lewis Holroyd Burges, of ‘Burges and Son,’ as I might 
have seen above the door-but Son had been killed in Egypt. His hair was 
whiter than it had been, and the eyes were sunk a little. 

“Well! Well! To think,’ said he, ‘of one man in all these millions turning 
up in this curious way, when there’s so many who don’t turn up at all-eh?’ 
(It was then that he told me of Son Lewis’s death and why the boy had been 
christened Lewis.) ‘Yes. There’s not much left for middle-aged people just 
at present. Even one’s hobbies — We used to fish together. And the same 
with canaries! We used to breed ‘em for colour-deep orange was our 
speciality. That’s why I spoke to you, if you remember; but I’ve sold all my 
birds. Well! Well! And now we must locate your trouble.’ 

He bent over my erring pipe and dealt with it skilfully as a surgeon. A 
soldier came in, spoke in an undertone, received a reply, and went out. 

‘Many of my clients are soldiers nowadays, and a number of ‘em belong 
to the Craft,’ said Mr. Burges. ‘It breaks my heart to give them the tobaccos 
they ask for. On the other hand, not one man in five thousand has a tobacco- 
palate. Preference, yes. Palate, no. Here’s your pipe, again. It deserves 
better treatment than it’s had. There’s a procedure, a ritual, in all things. 


Any time you’re passing by again, I assure you, you will be welcome. I’ve 
one or two odds and ends that may interest you.’ 

I left the shop with the rarest of all feelings on me-the sensation which is 
only youth’s right-that I might have made a friend. A little distance from the 
door I was accosted by a wounded man who asked for ‘Burges’s.’ The place 
seemed to be known in the neighbourhood. 

I found my way to it again, and often after that, but it was not till my 
third visit that I discovered Mr. Burges held a half interest in Ackerman and 
Pernit’s, the great cigar-importers, which had come to him through an uncle 
whose children now lived almost in the Cromwell Road, and said that the 
uncle had been on the Stock Exchange. 

Tm a shopkeeper by instinct,’ said Mr. Burges. ‘I like the ritual of 
handling things. The shop has done me well. I like to do well by the shop.’ 

It had been established by his grandfather in 1827, but the fittings and 
appointments must have been at least half a century older. The brown and 
red tobacco — and snuff-jars, with Crowns, Garters, and names of forgotten 
mixtures in gold leaf; the polished ‘Oronoque’ tobacco- barrels on which 
favoured customers sat; the cherry-black mahogany counter, the delicately 
moulded shelves, the reeded cigar-cabinets, the German-silver-mounted 
scales, and the Dutch brass roll — and cake- cutter, were things to covet. 

‘They aren’t so bad,’ he admitted. ‘That large Bristol jar hasn’t any 
duplicate to my knowledge. Those eight snuff-jars on the third shelf- 
they’re Dollin’s ware; he used to work for Wimble in Seventeen-Forty- are 
absolutely unique. Is there any one in the trade now could tell you what 
“Romano’s Hollande” was? Or “Scholten’s”? Here’s a snuff-mull of George 
the First’s time; and here’s a Louis Quinze-what am I talking of? Treize, 
Treize, of course-grater for making bran-snuff. They were regular tools of 
the shop in my grandfather’s day. And who on earth to leave ‘em to outside 
the British Museum now, I can’t think!’ 

His pipes-I would this were a tale for virtuosi-his amazing collection of 
pipes was kept in the parlour, and this gave me the privilege of making his 
wife’s acquaintance. One morning, as I was looking covetously at a 
jacaranda-wood ‘cigarro’-not cigar-cabinet with silver lock-plates and 
drawer-knobs of Spanish work, a wounded Canadian came into the shop 
and disturbed our happy little committee. 

‘Say,’ he began loudly, ‘are you the right place?’ 

‘Who sent you?’ Mr. Burges demanded. 

‘A man from Messines. But that ain’t the point! I’ve got no certificates, 
nor papers nothin’, you understand. I left my Lodge owin’ ‘em seventeen 


dollars back-dues. But this man at Messines told me it wouldn’t make any 
odds with you.’ 

‘It doesn’t,’ said Mr. Burges. ‘We meet to-night at 7 p.m.’ 

The man’s face fell a yard. ‘Hell!’ said he. ‘But I’m in hospital-I can’t get 
leaf.’ 

‘And Tuesdays and Fridays at 3 p.m.,’ Mr. Burges added promptly. 
“You’|l have to be proved, of course.’ 

‘Guess I can get by that all right,’ was the cheery reply. ‘Toosday, then.’ 
He limped off, beaming. 

‘Who might that be?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know any more than you do-except he must be a Brother. 
London’s full of Masons now. Well! Well! We must do what we can these 
days. If you’ll come to tea this evening, I’ll take you on to Lodge 
afterwards. It’s a Lodge of Instruction.’ 

‘Delighted. Which is your Lodge?’ I said, for up till then he had not 
given me its name. 

“Faith and Works 5837”-the third Saturday of every month. Our Lodge 
of Instruction meets nominally every Thursday, but we sit oftener than that 
now because there are so many Visiting Brothers in town. ‘Here another 
customer entered, and I went away much interested in the range of Brother 
Burgess hobbies. 

At tea-time he was dressed as for Church, and wore gold pince-nez in 
lieu of the silver spectacles. I blessed my stars that I had thought to change 
into decent clothes. 

“Yes, we owe that much to the Craft,’ he assented. ‘All Ritual is 
fortifying. Ritual’s a natural necessity for mankind. The more things are 
upset, the more they fly to it. I abhor slovenly Ritual anywhere. By the way, 
would you mind assisting at the examinations, if there are many Visiting 
Brothers to-night? You’ ll find some of ‘em very rusty, but-it’s the Spirit, not 
the Letter, that giveth life. The question of Visiting Brethren is an important 
one. There are so many of them in London now, you see; and so few places 
where they can meet.’ 

“You dear thing!’ said Mrs. Burges, and handed him his locked and 
initialed apron-case. 

‘Our Lodge is only just round the comer,’ he went on. “You mustn’t be 
too critical of our appurtenances. The place was a garage once.’ 

As far as I could make out in the humiliating darkness, we wandered up a 
mews and into a courtyard. Mr. Burges piloted me, murmuring apologies 
for everything in advance. 


“You mustn’t expect — ’ he was still saying when we stumbled up a 
porch and entered a carefully decorated ante-room hung round with 
Masonic prints. I noticed Peter Gilkes and Barton Wilson, fathers of 
‘Emulation’ working, in the place of honour; Kneller’s Christopher Wren; 
Dunkerley, with his own Fitz-George book-plate below and the bend 
sinister on the Royal Arms; Hogarth’s caricature of Wilkes, also his 
disreputable ‘Night’; and a beautifully framed set of Grand Masters, from 
Anthony Sayer down. 

‘Are these another hobby of yours?’ I asked. 

‘Not this time,’ Mr. Burges smiled. ‘We have to thank Brother Lemming 
for them.’ He introduced me to the senior partner of Lemming and Orton, 
whose little shop is hard to find, but whose words and cheques in the matter 
of prints are widely circulated. 

‘The frames are the best part of ‘em,’ said Brother Lemming after my 
compliments. ‘There are some more in the Lodge Room. Come and look. 
We’ ve got the big Desaguliers there that nearly went to Iowa.’ 

I had never seen a Lodge Room better fitted. From mosaicked floor to 
appropriate ceiling, from curtain to pillar, implements to seats, seats to 
lights, and little carved music-loft at one end, every detail was perfect in 
particular kind and general design. I said what I thought of them all, many 
times over. 

‘I told you I was a Ritualist,’ said Mr. Burges. ‘Look at those carved 
corm-sheaves and grapes on the back of these Wardens’ chairs. That’s the 
old tradition-before Masonic furnishers spoilt it. I picked up that pair in 
Stepney ten years ago-the same time I got the gavel.’ It was of ancient, 
yellowed ivory, cut all in one piece out of some tremendous tusk. ‘That 
came from the Gold Coast,’ he said. ‘It belonged to a Military Lodge there 
in 1794. You can see the inscription.’ 

‘Tf it’s a fair question,’ I began, ‘how much — ’ 

‘It stood us,’ said Brother Lemming, his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
‘an appreciable sum of money when we built it in 1906, even with what 
Brother Anstruther-he was our contractor-cheated himself out of. By the 
way, that ashlar there is pure Carrara, he tells me. I don’t understand 
marbles myself. Since then I expect we’ve put in-oh, quite another little 
sum. Now we’ll go to the examination-room and take on the Brethren.’ 

He led me back, not to the ante-room, but a convenient chamber flanked 
with what looked like confessional-boxes (I found out later that that was 
what they had been, when first picked up for a song near Oswestry). A few 
men in uniform were waiting at the far end. ‘That’s only the head of the 


procession. The rest are in the ante-room,’ said an officer of the Lodge. 

Brother Burges assigned me my discreet box, saying: ‘Don’t be 
surprised. They come all shapes.’ 

‘Shapes’ was not a bad description, for my first penitent was all head- 
bandages-escaped from an Officers’ Hospital, Pentonville way. He asked 
me in profane Scots how I expected a man with only six teeth and half a 
lower lip to speak to any purpose, so we compromised on the signs. The 
next-a New Zealander from Taranaki-reversed the process, for he was one- 
armed, and that in a sling. I mistrusted an enormous Sergeant-Major of 
Heavy Artillery, who struck me as much too glib, so I sent him on to 
Brother Lemming in the next box, who discovered he was a Past District 
Grand Officer. My last man nearly broke me down altogether. Everything 
seemed to have gone from him. 

‘I don’t blame yer,’ he gulped at last. ‘I wouldn’t pass my own self on my 
answers, but I give yer my word that so far as I’ve had any religion, it’s 
been all the religion I’ve had. For God’s sake, let me sit in Lodge again, 
Brother!’ 

When the examinations were ended, a Lodge Officer came round with 
our aprons-no tinsel or silver-gilt confections, but heavily-corded silk with 
tassels and-where a man could prove he was entitled to them- levels, of 
decent plate. Some one in front of me tightened a belt on a stiffly silent 
person in civil clothes with dischargebadge. ‘‘Strewth! This is comfort 
again,’ I heard him say. The companion nodded. The man went on 
suddenly: ‘Here! What’re you doing? Leave off! You promised not to 
Chuck it!’ and dabbed at his companion’s streaming eyes. 

‘Let him leak,’ said an Australian signaller. ‘Can’t you see how happy the 
beggar is?’ 

It appeared that the silent Brother was a ‘shell-shocker’ whom Brother 
Lemming had passed, on the guarantee of his friend and-what moved 
Lemming more-the threat that, were he refused, he would have fits from 
pure disappointment. So the ‘shocker’ went happily and silently among 
Brethren evidently accustomed to these displays. 

We fell in, two by two, according to tradition, fifty of us at least, and 
were played into Lodge by what I thought was an harmonium, but which I 
discovered to be an organ of repute. It took time to settle us down, for ten or 
twelve were cripples and had to be helped into long or easy chairs. I sat 
between a one-footed R.A.M.C. Corporal and a Captain of Territorials, 
who, he told me, had ‘had a brawl’ with a bomb, which had bent him in two 
directions. ‘But that’s first-class Bach the organist is giving us now,’ he said 


delightedly. ‘I’d like to know him. I used to be a piano-thumper of sorts.’ 

‘Pll introduce you after Lodge,’ said one of the regular Brethren behind 
us-a plump, torpedo-bearded man, who turned out to be a doctor. ‘After all, 
there’s nobody to touch Bach, is there?’ Those two plunged at once into 
musical talk, which to outsiders is as fascinating as trigonometry. 

Now a Lodge of Instruction is mainly a parade-ground for Ritual. It 
cannot initiate or confer degrees, but is limited to rehearsals and lectures. 
Worshipful Brother Burges, resplendent in Solomon’s Chair (I found out 
later where that, too, had been picked up), briefly told the Visiting Brethren 
how welcome they were and always would be, and asked them to vote what 
ceremony should be rendered for their instruction. 

When the decision was announced he wanted to know whether any 
Visiting Brothers would take the duties of Lodge Officers. They protested 
bashfully that they were too rusty. ‘The very reason why,’ said Brother 
Surges, while the organ Bached softly. My musical Captain wriggled in his 
chair. 

‘One moment, Worshipful Sir.” The plump Doctor rose. ‘We have here a 
musician for whom place and opportunity are needed. Only,’ he went on 
colloquially, ‘those organ-loft steps are a bit steep.’ 

‘How much,’ said Brother Burges with the solemnity of an initiation, 
‘does our Brother weigh?’ 

‘Very little over eight stone,’ said the Brother. ‘Weighed this morning, 
Worshipful Sir.’ 

The Past District Grand Officer, who was also a Battery-Sergeant- Major, 
waddled across, lifted the slight weight in his arms and bore it to the loft, 
where, the regular organist pumping, it played joyously as a soul caught up 
to Heaven by surprise. 

When the visitors had been coaxed to supply the necessary officers, a 
ceremony was rehearsed. Brother Burges forbade the regular members to 
prompt. The visitors had to work entirely by themselves, but, on the 
Battery-Sergeant-Major taking a hand, he was ruled out as of too exalted 
rank. They floundered badly after that support was withdrawn. 

The one-footed R.A.M.C. on my right chuckled. 

‘D’ you like it?’ said the Doctor to him. 

‘Do I? It’s Heaven to me, sittin’ in Lodge again. It’s all comin’ back now, 
watching their mistakes. I haven’t much religion, but all I had I learnt in 
Lodge.’ Recognising me, he flushed a little as one does when one says a 
thing twice over in another’s hearing. ‘Yes, “veiled in all’gory and 
illustrated in symbols”-the Fatherhood of God, an’ the Brotherhood of Man; 


an’ what more in Hell do you want?...Look at ‘em!’ He broke off giggling. 
‘See! See! They’ve tied the whole thing into knots. I could ha’ done it better 
myself-my one foot in France. Yes, I should think they ought to do it 
again!’ 

The new organist covered the little confusion that had arisen with what 
sounded like the wings of angels. 

When the amateurs, rather red and hot, had finished, they demanded an 
exhibition-working of their bungled ceremony by Regular Brethren of the 
Lodge. Then I realised for the first time what word-and-gesture- perfect 
Ritual can be brought to mean. We all applauded, the one- footed Corporal 
most of all. 

‘We are rather proud of our working, and this is an audience worth 
playing up to,’ the Doctor said. 

Next the Master delivered a little lecture on the meanings of some 
pictured symbols and diagrams. His theme was a well-worn one, but his 
deep holding voice made it fresh. 

‘Marvellous how these old copybook-headings persist,’ the Doctor said. 

‘That’s all right!’ the one-footed man spoke cautiously out of the side of 
his mouth like a boy in form. ‘But they’re the kind o’ copybook-headin’s 
we shall find burnin’ round our bunks in Hell. Believe me-ee! I’ve broke 
enough of ‘em to know. Now, hsh!’ He leaned forward, drinking it all in. 

Presently Brother Burges touched on a point which had given rise to 
some diversity of Ritual. He asked for information. ‘Well, in Jamaica, 
Worshipful Sir,’ a Visiting Brother began, and explained how they worked 
that detail in his parts. Another and another joined in from different quarters 
of the Lodge (and the world), and when they were well warmed the Doctor 
sidled softly round the walls and, over our shoulders, passed us cigarettes. 

‘A shocking innovation,’ he said, as he returned to the Captain- 
musician’s vacant seat on my left. ‘But men can’t really talk without 
tobacco, and we’re only a Lodge of Instruction.’ 

‘An’ I’ve learned more in one evenin’ here than ten years.’ The one- 
footed man turned round for an instant from a dark, sour-looking Yeoman 
in spurs who was laying down the law on Dutch Ritual. The blue haze and 
the talk increased, while the organ from the loft blessed us all. 

‘But this is delightful,’ said I to the Doctor. ‘How did it all happen?’ 

‘Brother Burges started it. He used to talk to the men who dropped into 
his shop when the war began. He told us sleepy old chaps in Lodge that 
what men wanted more than anything else was Lodges where they could 
sit-just sit and be happy like we are now. He was right too. We’re learning 


things in the war. A man’s Lodge means more to him than people imagine. 
As our friend on your right said just now, very often Masonry’s the only 
practical creed we’ve ever listened to since we were children. Platitudes or 
no platitudes, it squares with what everybody knows ought to be done.’ He 
sighed. ‘And if this war hasn’t brought home the Brotherhood of Man to us 
all, I’m-a Hun!’ 

‘How did you get your visitors?’ I went on. 

‘Oh, I told a few fellows in hospital near here, at Burgess suggestion, that 
we had a Lodge of Instruction and they’d be welcome. And they came. And 
they told their friends. And they came! That was two years ago-and now 
we’ve Lodge of Instruction two nights a week, and a matinee nearly every 
Tuesday and Friday for the men who can’t get evening leave. Yes, it’s all 
very curious. I’d no notion what the Craft meant-and means-till this war.’ 

‘Nor I, till this evening,’ I replied. 

“Yet it’s quite natural if you think. Here’s London-all England-packed 
with the Craft from all over the world, and nowhere for them to go. Why, 
our weekly visiting attendance for the last four months averaged just under 
a hundred and forty. Divide by four-call it thirty-five Visiting Brethren a 
time. Our record’s seventy-one, but we have packed in as many as eighty- 
four at Banquets. You can see for yourself what a potty little hole we are!’ 

‘Banquets too!’ I cried. ‘It must cost like anything. May the Visiting 
Brethren — ’ 

The Doctor-his name was Keede-laughed. ‘No, a Visiting Brother may 
not.’ 

‘But when a man has had an evening like this, he wants to — ’ 

‘That’s what they all say. That makes our difficulty. They do exactly what 
you were going to suggest, and they’re offended if we don’t take it.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ I asked. 

‘My dear man-what does it come to? They can’t all stay to Banquet. Say 
one hundred suppers a week-fifteen quid-sixty a month-seven hundred and 
twenty a year. How much are Lemming and Orton worth? And Ellis and 
McKnight-that long big man over yonder-the provision dealers? How much 
d’you suppose could Burges write a cheque for and not feel?’Tisn’t as if he 
had to save for any one now. I assure you we have no scruple in calling on 
the Visiting Brethren when we want anything. We couldn’t do the work 
otherwise. Have you noticed how the Lodge is kept-brass-work, jewels, 
furniture, and so on?’ 

‘I have indeed,’ I said. ‘It’s like a ship. You could eat your dinner off the 
floor.’ 


‘Well, come here on a bye-day and you’ll often find half-a-dozen 
Brethren, with eight legs between ‘em, polishing and ronuking and 
sweeping everything they can get at. I cured a shell-shocker this spring by 
giving him our jewels to look after. He pretty well polished the numbers off 
‘em, but-it kept him from fighting Huns in his sleep. And when we need 
Masters to take our duties-two matinees a week is rather a tax-we’ve the 
choice of P.M.’s from all over the world. The Dominions are much keener 
on Ritual than an average English Lodge. Besides that — Oh, we’re going 
to adjourn. Listen to the greetings. They’ll be interesting.’ 

The crack of the great gavel brought us to our feet, after some surging 
and plunging among the cripples. Then the Battery-Sergeant- Major, in a 
trained voice, delivered hearty and fraternal greetings to ‘Faith and Works’ 
from his tropical District and Lodge. The others followed, with out order, in 
every tone between a grunt and a squeak. I heard ‘Hauraki,’ ‘Inyanga- 
Umbezi,’ ‘Aloha,’ ‘Southern Lights’ (from somewhere Punta Arenas way), 
‘Lodge of Rough Ashlars’ (and that Newfoundland Naval Brother looked 
it), two or three Stars of something or other, half-a-dozen cardinal virtues, 
variously arranged, hailing from Klondyke to Kalgoorlie, one Military 
Lodge on one of the fronts, thrown in with a severe Scots burr by my friend 
of the head-bandages, and the rest as mixed as the Empire itself. Just at the 
end there was a little stir. The silent Brother had begun to make noises; his 
companion tried to soothe him. 

‘Let him be! Let him be!’ the Doctor called professionally. The man 
jerked and mouthed, and at last mumbled something unintelligible even to 
his friend, but a small dark P.M. pushed forward importantly. 

‘Tt iss all right,’ he said. ‘He wants to say — ’ he spat out some yard-long 
Welsh name, adding, ‘That means Pembroke Docks, Worshipful Sir. We haf 
good Masons in Wales, too.’ The silent man nodded approval. 

“Yes,’ said the Doctor, quite unmoved. ‘It happens that way sometimes. 
Hespere panta fereis, isn’t it? The Star brings ‘em all home. I must get a 
note of that fellow’s case after Lodge. I saw you didn’t care for music,’ he 
went on, ‘but I’m afraid you’ll have to put up with a little more. It’s a 
paraphrase from Micah. Our organist arranged it. We sing it antiphonally, as 
a sort of dismissal.’ 

Even I could appreciate what followed. The singing seemed confined to 
half-a-dozen trained voices answering each other till the last line, when the 
full Lodge came in. I give it as I heard it: 

“We have showed thee, O Man. 

What is good. 


What doth the Lord require of us? 

Or Conscience’ self desire of us? 
But to do justly- 
But to love mercy. 

And to walk humbly with our God. 
As every Mason should.’ 

Then we were played and sung out to the quaint tune of the ‘Entered 
Apprentices’ Song.’ I noticed that the regular Brethren of the Lodge did not 
begin to take off their regalia till the lines 

‘Great Kings, Dukes, and Lords 

Have laid down their swords.’ 

They moved into the ante-room, now set for the Banquet, on the verse 

‘Antiquity’s pride 
We have on our side. 

Which maketh men just in their station.’ 

The Brother (a big-boned clergyman) that I found myself next to at table 
told me the custom was ‘a fond thing vainly invented’ on the strength of 
some old legend. He laid down that Masonry should be regarded as an 
‘intellectual abstraction.” An Officer of Engineers disagreed with him, and 
told us how in Flanders, a year before, some ten or twelve Brethren held 
Lodge in what was left of a Church. Save for the Emblems of Mortality and 
plenty of rough ashlars, there was no furniture. 

‘T warrant you weren’t a bit the worse for that,’ said the Clergyman. ‘The 
idea should be enough without trappings.’ 

‘But it wasn’t,’ said the other. ‘We took a lot of trouble to make our 
regalia out of camouflage-stuff that we’d pinched, and we manufactured our 
jewels from old metal. I’ve got the set now. It kept us happy for weeks.’ 

“Ye were absolutely irregular an’ unauthorised. Whaur was your 
Warrant?’ said the Brother from the Military Lodge. ‘Grand Lodge ought to 
take steps against — ’ 

‘If Grand Lodge had any sense,’ a private three places up our table broke 
in, ‘it ‘ud warrant travelling Lodges at the front and attach first-class 
lecturers to ‘em.’ 

“Wad ye confer degrees promiscuously?’ said the scandalised Scot. 

‘Every time a man asked, of course. You’d have half the Army in.’ 

The speaker played with the idea for a little while, and proved that, on 
the lowest scale of fees, Grand Lodge would get huge revenues. 

‘I believe,’ said the Engineer Officer thoughtfully, ‘I could design a 
complete travelling Lodge outfit under forty pounds weight.’ 


“Ye’re wrong. I’ll prove it. We’ve tried ourselves,’ said the Military 
Lodge man; and they went at it together across the table, each with his own 
note-book. 

The ‘Banquet’ was simplicity itself. Many of us ate in haste so as to get 
back to barracks or hospitals, but now and again a Brother came in from the 
outer darkness to fill a chair and empty a plate. These were Brethren who 
had been there before and needed no examination. 

One man lurched in-helmet, Flanders mud, accoutrements and all-fresh 
from the leave-train. 

“Got two hours to wait for my train,’ he explained. ‘I remembered your 
night, though. My God, this is good!’ 

‘What is your train and from what station?’ said the Clergyman precisely. 
‘Very well. What will you have to eat?’ 

‘Anything. Everything. I’ve thrown up a month’s rations in the Channel.’ 

He stoked himself for ten minutes without a word. Then, without a word, 
his face fell forward. The Clergyman had him by one already limp arm and 
steered him to a couch, where ho dropped and snored. No one took the 
trouble to turn round. 

‘Ts that usual too?’ I asked. 

‘Why not?’ said the Clergyman. ‘I’m on duty to-night to wake them for 
their trains. They do not respect the Cloth on those occasions.’ He turned 
his broad back on me and continued his discussion with a Brother from 
Aberdeen by way of Mitylene where, in the intervals of mine-sweeping, he 
had evolved a complete theory of the Revelation of St. John the Divine in 
the Island of Patmos. 

I fell into the hands of a Sergeant-Instructor of Machine Guns-by 
profession a designer of ladies’ dresses. He told me that Englishwomen as a 
class ‘lose on their corsets what they make on their clothes,’ and that ‘Satan 
himself can’t save a woman who wears thirty-shilling corsets under a thirty- 
guinea costume.’ Here, to my grief, he was buttonholed by a zealous 
Lieutenant of his own branch, and became a Sergeant again all in one click. 

I drifted back and forth, studying the prints on the walls and the Masonic 
collection in the cases, while I listened to the inconceivable talk all round 
me. Little by little the company thinned, till at last there were only a dozen 
or so of us left. We gathered at the end of a table near the fire, the night-bird 
from Flanders trumpeting lustily into the hollow of his helmet, which some 
one had tipped over his face. 

‘And how did it go with you?’ said the Doctor. 

‘It was like a new world,’ I answered. 


‘That’s what it is really.’ Brother Burges returned the gold pince-nez to 
their case and reshipped his silver spectacles. ‘Or that’s what it might be 
made with a little trouble. When I think of the possibilities of the Craft at 
this juncture I wonder — ’ He stared into the fire. 

‘I wonder, too,’ said the Sergeant-Major slowly, ‘but-on the whole-I’m 
inclined to agree with you. We could do much with Masonry.’ 

‘As an aid-as an aid-not as a substitute for Religion,’ the Clergyman 
snapped. 

‘Oh, Lord! Can’t we give Religion a rest for a bit?’ the Doctor muttered. 
‘It hasn’t done so-I beg your pardon all round.’ 

The Clergyman was bristling. ‘Kamerad!’ the wise Sergeant-Major went 
on, both hands up. ‘Certainly not as a substitute for a creed, but as an 
average plan of life. What I’ve seen at the front makes me sure of it.’ 

Brother Burges came out of his muse. ‘There ought to be a dozen- 
twenty-other Lodges in London every night; conferring degrees too, as well 
as instruction. Why shouldn’t the young men join? They practise what 
we’re always preaching. Well! Well! We must all do what we can. What’s 
the use of old Masons if they can’t give a little help along their own lines?’ 

‘Exactly,’ said the Sergeant-Major, turning on the Doctor. ‘And what’s 
the darn use of a Brother if he isn’t allowed to help?’ 

‘Have it your own way then,’ said the Doctor testily. He had evidently 
been approached before. He took something the Sergeant-Major handed to 
him and pocketed it with a nod. ‘I was wrong,’ he said to me, ‘when I 
boasted of our independence. They get round us sometimes. This,’ he 
slapped his pocket, ‘will give a banquet on Tuesday. We don’t usually feed 
at matinees. It will be a surprise. By the way, try another sandwich. The 
ham are best.’ He pushed me a plate. 

‘They are,’ I said. ‘I’ve only had five or six. I’ve been looking for them.’ 

“Glad you like them,’ said Brother Lemming. ‘Fed him myself, cured 
him myself-at my little place in Berkshire. His name was Charlemagne. By 
the way, Doc, am I to keep another one for next month?’ 

‘Of course,’ said the Doctor with his mouth full. ‘A little fatter than this 
chap, please. And don’t forget your promise about the pickled nasturtiums. 
They’re appreciated.’ Brother Lemming nodded above the pipe he had lit as 
we began a second supper. Suddenly the Clergyman, after a glance at the 
clock, scooped up half-a-dozen sandwiches from under my nose, put them 
into an oiled paper bag, and advanced cautiously towards the sleeper on the 
couch. 

‘They wake rough sometimes,’ said the Doctor. ‘Nerves, y’know.’ The 


Clergyman tip-toed directly behind the man’s head, and at arm’s length 
rapped on the dome of the helmet. The man woke in one vivid streak, as the 
Clergyman stepped back, and grabbed for a rifle that was not there. 

“You’ve barely half an hour to catch your train.” The Clergyman passed 
him the sandwiches. ‘Come along.’ 

“You’re uncommonly kind and I’m very grateful,’ said the man, 
wriggling into his stiff straps. He followed his guide into the darkness after 
saluting. 

‘Who’s that?’ said Lemming. 

‘Can’t say,’ the Doctor returned indifferently. ‘He’s been here before. 
He’s evidently a P.M. of sorts.’ 

“Well! Well!’ said Brother Burges, whose eyelids were drooping. ‘We 
must all do what we can. Isn’t it almost time to lock up?’ 

‘I wonder,’ said I, as we helped each other into our coats, ‘what would 
happen if Grand Lodge knew about all this.’ 

‘About what?’ Lemming turned on me quickly. 

‘A Lodge of Instruction open three nights and two afternoons a week- 
and running a lodging-house as well. It’s all very nice, but it doesn’t strike 
me somehow as regulation.’ 

‘The point hasn’t been raised yet,’ said Lemming. ‘We’ll settle it after the 
war. Meantime we shall go on.’ 

‘There ought to be scores of them,’ Brother Burges repeated as we went 
out of the door. ‘All London’s full of the Craft, and no places for them to 
meet in. Think of the possibilities of it! Think what could have been done 
by Masonry through Masonry for all the world. I hope I’m not censorious, 
but it sometimes crosses my mind that Grand Lodge may have thrown away 
its chance in the war almost as much as the Church has.’ 

‘Lucky for you the Padre is taking that chap to King’s Cross,’ said 
Brother Lemming, ‘or he’d be down your throat. What really troubles him 
is our legal position under Masonic Law. I think he’ll inform on us one of 
these days. Well, good night, all.” The Doctor and Lemming turned off 
together. 

“Yes,’ said Brother Burges, slipping his arm into mine. ‘Almost as much 
as the Church has. But perhaps I’m too much of a Ritualist.’ 

I said nothing. I was speculating how soon I could steal a march on the 
Clergyman and inform against ‘Faith and Works No. 5837 E.C.’ 


To the Companions 


Horace, Ode 17, Bk. V. 
HOW comes it that, at even-tide. 

When level beams should show most truth. 
Man, failing, takes unfailing pride 

In memories of his frolic youth? 
Venus and Liber fill their hour; 

The games engage, the law-courts prove; 
Till hardened life breeds love of power 

Or Avarice, Age’s final love. 
Yet at the end, these comfort not — 

Nor any triumph Fate decrees- 
Compared with glorious, unforgot — 

ten innocent enormities 
Of frontless days before the beard. 

When, instant on the casual jest. 
The God Himself of Mirth appeared 

And snatched us to His heaving breast. 
And we-not caring who He was 

But certain He would come again — 
Accepted all He brought to pass 

As Gods accept the lives of men... 
Then He withdrew from sight and speech. 

Nor left a shrine. How comes it now. 
While Charon’s keel grates on the beach. 

He calls so clear: ‘Rememberest thou?’? 


The United Idolaters 


HIS name was Brownell and his reign was brief. He came from the Central 
Anglican Scholastic Agency, a soured, clever, reddish man picked up by the 
Head at the very last moment of the summer holidays in default of Macrea 
(of Macrea’s House) who wired from Switzerland that he had smashed a 
knee mountaineering, and would not be available that term. 

Looking back at the affair, one sees that the Head should have warned 
Mr. Brownell of the College’s outstanding peculiarity, instead of leaving 
him to discover it for himself the first day of the term, when he went for a 
walk to the beach, and saw ‘Potiphar’ Mullins, Head of Games, smoking 
without conceal on the sands. ‘Pot,’ having the whole of the Autumn 
Football challenges, acceptances, and Fifteen reconstructions to work out, 
did not at first comprehend Mr. Brownell’s shrill cry of: ‘You’re smoking! 
You’re smoking, sir!’ but he removed his pipe, and answered, placably 
enough: ‘The Army Class is allowed to smoke, sir.’ 

Mr. Brownell replied: ‘Preposterous! 

Pot, seeing that this new person was uninformed, suggested that he 
should refer to the Head. 

“You may be sure I shall-sure I shall, sir! Then we shall see!’ 

Mr. Brownell and his umbrella scudded off, and Pot returned to his 
match-plannings. Anon, he observed, much as the Almighty might observe 
black-beetles, two small figures coming over the Pebble-ridge a few 
hundred yards to his right. They were a Major and his Minor, the latter a 
new boy and, as such, entitled to his brother’s countenance for exactly three 
days-after which he would fend for himself. Pot waited till they were well 
out on the great stretch of mother-o’pearl sands; then caused his ground-ash 
to describe a magnificent whirl of command in the air. 

‘Come on,’ said the Major. ‘Run!’ 

‘What for?’ said the Minor, who had noticed nothing. 

“Cause we’re wanted. Leg it!’ 

‘Oh, I can do that,’ the Minor replied and, at the end of the sprint, fetched 
up a couple of yards ahead of his brother, and much less winded. 

“Your Minor?’ said Pot, looking over them, seawards. 

“Yes, Mullins,’ the Major replied. 

‘All right. Cut along!’ They cut on the word. 

‘Hi! Fludd Major! Come back!’ 

Back fled the elder. 


“Your wind’s bad. Too fat. You grunt like a pig. ‘Mustn’t do it! 
Understand? Go away!’ 

“What was all that for?’ the Minor asked on the Major’s return. 

“To see if we could run, you fool!’ 

‘Well, I ran faster than you, anyhow,’ was the scandalous retort. 

‘Look here, Har-Minor, if you go on talking like this, you’ll get yourself 
kicked all round Coll. An’ you mustn’t stand like you did when a Prefect’s 
talkin’ to you.’ 

The Minor’s eyes opened with awe. ‘I thought it was only one of the 
masters,’ said he. 

‘Masters! It was Mullins-Head o’ Games. You are a putrid young ass!’ 

By what seemed pure chance, Mr. Brownell ran into the School Chaplain, 
the Reverend John Gillett, beating up against the soft September rain that 
no native ever troubled to wear a coat for. 

‘I was trying to catch you after lunch,’ the latter began. ‘I wanted to show 
you our objects of local interest.’ 

‘Thank you! I’ve seen all I want,’ Mr. Brownell answered., Gillett, is 
there anything about me which suggests the Congenital Dupe?’ 

‘It’s early to say, yet,’ the Chaplain answered. ‘Who’ve you been 
meeting?’ 

‘A youth called Mullets, I believe.” And, indeed, there was Potiphar, 
ground-ash, pipe, and all, quarter-decking serenely below the Pebbleridge. 

‘Oh! I see. Old Pot-our Head of Games.’ 

‘He was smoking. He’s smoking now! Before those two little boys, too!’ 
Mr. Brownell panted. ‘He had the audacity to tell me that — ’ 

“Yes,’ the Reverend John cut in. “The Army Class is allowed to smoke- 
not in their studies, of course, but within limits, out of doors. You see, we 
have to compete against the Crammers’ establishments, where smoking’s 
usual.’ 

This was true! Of the only school in England was this the cold truth, and 
for the reason given, in that unprogressive age. 

‘Good Heavens!’ said Mr. Brownell to the gulls and the gray sea. ‘And I 
was never warned!’ 

‘The Head is a little forgetful. I ought to have — But it’s all right,’ the 
Chaplain added soothingly. ‘Pot won’t-er-give you away.’ 

Mr. Brownell, who knew what smoking led to, testified out of his twelve 
years’ experience of what he called the Animal Boy. He left little 
unexplored or unexplained. 

‘There may be something in what you say,’ the Reverend John assented. 


‘But as a matter of fact, their actual smoking doesn’t amount to much. They 
talk a great deal about their brands of tobacco. Practically, it makes them 
rather keen on putting down smoking among the juniors-as an 
encroachment on their privilege, you see. They lick ‘em twice as hard for it 
as we'd dare to.’ 

‘Lick!’ Mr. Brownell cried. ‘One expels! One expels! I know the end of 
these practices.’ He told his companion, in detail, with anecdotes and 
inferences, a great deal more about the Animal Boy. 

‘Ah!’ said the Reverend John to himself. “You’ll leave at the end of the 
term; but you’ll have a deuce of a time first.’ Aloud: ‘We-ell, I suppose no 
one can be sure of any school’s tendency at any given moment, but, 
personally, I should incline to believe that we’re reasonably free from the- 
er-monastic microbes of-er-older institutions.’ 

‘But a school’s a school. You can’t get out of that! It’s preposterous! You 
must admit that,’ Mr. Brownell insisted. 

They were within hail of Pot by now, and the Reverend John asked him 
how Affairs of State stood. 

‘All right, thank you, sir. How are you, sir?’ 

‘Loungin’ round and sufferin’, my son. What about the dates of the 
Exeter and Tiverton matches?’ 

‘As late in the term as we can get ‘em, don’t you think, sir?’ 

‘Quite! Specially Blundell’s. They’re our dearest foe,’ he explained to the 
frozen Mr. Brownell. ‘Aren’t we rather light in the scrum just now, 
Mullins?’ 

“Fraid so, sir: but Packman’s playin’ forward this term.’ 

‘At last!’ cried the Reverend John. (Packman was Pot’s second-in- 
command, who considered himself a heaven-born half-back, but Pot had 
been working on him diplomatically. ‘He’ll be a pillar, at any rate. Lend me 
one of your fuzees, please. I’ve only got matches.’ 

Mr. Brownell was unused to this sort of talk. ‘A bad beginning to a bad 
business,’ he muttered as they returned to College. 

Pot finished out his meditations; from time to time rubbing up the gloss 
on his new seven-and-sixpenny silver-mounted, rather hot, myall- wood 
pipe, with its very thin crust in the bowl. 

As the Studies brought back brackets and pictures for their walls, so did 
they bring odds and ends of speech-theatre, opera, and music-hall gags- 
from the great holiday world; some of which stuck for a term, and others 
were discarded. Number Five was unpacking, when Dick Four (King’s 
House) of the red nose and dramatic instincts, who with Pussy and Tertius 


inhabited the study below, loafed up and asked them ‘how their symptoms 
seemed to segashuate.’ They said nothing at the time, for they knew Dick 
had a giddy uncle who took him to the Pavilion and the Cri, and all would 
be explained later. But, before they met again, Beetle came across two fags 
at war in a box-room, one of whom cried to the other ‘Turn me loose, or I’ Il 
knock the natal stuffin’ out of you.’ Beetle demanded why he, being offal, 
presumed to use this strange speech. The fag said it came out of a new book 
about rabbits and foxes and turtles and niggers, which was in his locker. 
(Uncle Remus was a popular holiday gift-book in Shotover’s year: when 
Cetewayo lived in the Melbury Road, Arabi Pasha in Egypt, and Spofforth 
on the Oval.) Beetle had it out and read for some time, standing by the 
window, ere he carried it off to Number Five and began at once to give a 
wonderful story of a Tar Baby. Stalky tore it from him because he sputtered 
incoherently; McTurk, for the same cause, wrenching it from Stalky. There 
was no prep that night. The book was amazing, and full of quotations that 
one could hurl like javelins. When they came down to prayers, Stalky, to 
show he was abreast of the latest movement, pounded on the door of Dick 
Four’s study shouting a couplet that pleased him: 

‘Ti-yi! Tungalee! 

I eat um pea! I pick um pea!’ 

Upon which Dick Four, hornpiping and squinting, and not at all unlike a 
bull-frog, came out and answered from the bottom of his belly, whence he 
could produce incredible noises 

‘Ingle-go-jang, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy! 

I’m right at home, my joy, my joy! —’ 

The chants seemed to answer the ends of their being created for the 
moment. They all sang them the whole way up the corridor, and, after 
prayers, bore the burdens dispersedly to their several dormitories, where 
they found many who knew the book of the words, but who, boylike, had 
waited for a lead ere giving tongue. In a short time the College was as 
severely infected with Uncle Remus as it had been with Pinafore and 
Patience. King realised it specially because he was running Macrea’s House 
in addition to his own and, Dick Four said, was telling his new charges 
what he thought of his ‘esteemed colleague’s’ methods of House-control. 

The Reverend John was talking to the Head in the tatter’s study, perhaps 
a fortnight later. 

‘If you’d only wired me,’ he said. ‘I could have dug up something that 
might have tided us over. This man’s dangerous.’ 


‘Mea culpa!’ the Head replied. ‘I had so much on hand. Our Governing 
Council alone — But what do We make of him?’ 

‘Trust Youth! We call him “Mister.” 

“Mister Brownell”?’ 

‘Just “Mister.” It took Us three days to plumb his soul.’ 

‘And he doesn’t approve of Our institutions? You say he is On the Track- 
eh? He suspects the worst?’ 

The School Chaplain nodded. 

‘We-ell. I should say that that was the one tendency we had not 
developed. Setting aside we haven’t even a curtain in a dormitory, let alone 
a lock to any form-room door-there has to be tradition in these things.’ 

‘So I believe. So, indeed, one knows. And-’tisn’t as if I ever preached on 
personal purity either.’ 

The Head laughed. ‘No, or you’d join Brownell at term-end. By the way, 
what’s this new line of Patristic discourse you’re giving us in church? I 
found myself listening to some of it last Sunday.’ 

‘Oh! My early Christianity sermons? I bought a dozen ready made in 
Town just before I came down. Some one who knows his Gibbon must have 
done ‘em. Aren’t they good?’ The Reverend John, who was no hand at 
written work, beamed self-approvingly. There was a knock and Pot entered. 

The weather had defeated him, at last. All footer-grounds, he reported, 
were unplayable, and must be rested. His idea, to keep things going, was 
Big and Little Side Paper-chases thrice a week. For the juniors, a shortish 
course on the Burrows, which he intended to oversee personally the first 
few times, while Packman lunged Big Side across the inland and upland 
ploughs, for proper sweats. There was some question of bounds that he 
asked authority to vary; and, would the Head please say which afternoons 
would interfere least with the Army Class, Extra Tuition. 

As to bounds, the Head left those, as usual, entirely to Pot. The Reverend 
John volunteered to shift one of his extra-Tu classes from four to five p.m. 
till after prayers-nine to ten. The whole question was settled in five minutes. 

“We hate paper-chases, don’t we, Pot?’ the Headmaster asked as the Head 
of Games rose. 

“Yes, sir, but it keeps ‘em in training. Good night, sir.’ 

‘To go back — ’ drawled the Head when the door was well shut. ‘No-o. I 
do not think so!...Ye-es! He’ll leave at the end of the term... A-aah! How 
does it go? “Don’t ‘spute wid de squinch-owl. Jam de shovel in de fier.” 
Have you come across that extraordinary book, by the way?’ 

‘Oh, yes. We’ve got it badly too. It has some sort of elemental appeal, I 


suppose.’ 

Here Mr. King came in with a neat little scheme for the reorganisation of 
certain details in Macrea’s House, where he had detected reprehensible 
laxities. The Head sighed. The Reverend John only heard the beginnings of 
it. Then he slid out softly. He remembered he had not written to Macrea for 
quite a long time. 

The first Big Side Paper-chase, in blinding wet, was as vile as even the 
groaning and bemired Beetle had prophesied. But Dick Four had managed 
to run his own line when it skirted Bideford, and turned up at the Lavatories 
half an hour late cherishing a movable tumour beneath his sweater. 

‘Ingle-go-jang!’ he chanted, and slipped out a warm but coy land- 
tortoise. 

‘My Sacred Hat!’ cried Stalky. ‘Brer Terrapin! Where you catchee? What 
you makee-do aveck?’ 

This was Stalky’s notion of how they talked in Uncle Remus; and he 
spake no other tongue for weeks. 

‘I don’t know yet; but I had to get him. ‘Man with a barrow full of ‘em in 
Bridge Street. ‘Gave me my choice for a bob. Leave him alone, you owl! 
He won’t swim where you’ve been washing your filthy self! “I’m right at 
home, my joy, my joy.”‘ Dick’s nose shone like Bardolph’s as he bubbled in 
the bath. 

Just before tea-time, he,’ Pussy,’ and Tertius broke in upon Number Five, 
processionally, singing: 

‘Ingle-go-jang, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy! 

I’m right at home, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy.’ 

Brer Terrapin, painted or and sable-King’s House-colours-swung by a 
neatly contrived belly-band from the end of a broken jumping-pole. They 
thought rather well of taking him in to tea. They called at one or two studies 
on the way, and were warmly welcomed; but when they reached the still 
shut doors of the dining-hall (Richards, ex-Petty Officer, R.N., was always 
unpunctual-but they needn’t have called him ‘Stinking Jim ‘) the whole 
school shouted approval. After the meal, Brer Terrapin was borne the round 
of the form-rooms from Number One to Number Twelve, in an unbroken 
roar of homage. 

‘To-morrow,’ Dick Four announced, ‘we’ll sacrifice to him. Fags in 
blazin’ paper-baskets!’ and with thundering ‘Ingle-go fangs’ the Idol retired 
to its shrine. 


It had been a satisfactory performance. Little Hartopp, surprised labelling 
‘rocks’ in Number Twelve, which held the Natural History Museum, had 
laughed consumedly; and the Reverend John, just before prep, 
complimented Dick that he had not a single dissenter to his following. In 
this respect the affair was an advance on Byzantium and Alexandria which, 
of course, were torn by rival sects led by militant Bishops or zealous 
heathen. Vide, (Beetle,) Hypatia, and (if Dick Four ever listened, instead of 
privily swotting up his Euclid, in Church) the Reverend John’s own 
sermons. Mr. King, who had heard the noise but had not appeared, made no 
comment till dinner, when he told the Common Room ceiling that he 
entertained the lowest opinion of Uncle Remus’s buffoonery, but opined 
that it might interest certain types of intellect. Little Hartopp, School 
Librarian, who had, by special request, laid in an extra copy of the book, 
differed acridly. He had, he said, heard or overheard every salient line of 
Uncle Remus quoted, appositely too, by boys whom he would not have 
credited with intellectual interests. Mr. King repeated that he was wearied 
by the senseless and childish repetitions of immature minds. He recalled the 
Patience epidemic. Mr. Prout did not care for Uncle Remus-the dialect put 
him off-but he thought the Houses were getting a bit out of hand. There was 
nothing one could lay hold of, of course-’As yet,’ Mr. Brownell interjected 
darkly. ‘But this larking about in form-rooms,’ he added, had potentialities 
which, if he knew anything of the Animal Boy, would develop-or had 
developed.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ said the Reverend John. ‘This is the first time to my 
knowledge that Stalky has ever played second-fiddle to any one. Brer 
Terrapin was entirely Dick Four’s notion. By the way, he was painted your 
House-colours, King.’ 

‘Was he?’ said King artlessly. ‘I have always held that our Dickson 
Quartus had the rudiments of imagination. We will look into it-look into it.’ 

‘In our loathsome calling, more things are done by judicious letting alone 
than by any other,’ the Reverend John grunted. 

‘I can’t subscribe to that,’ said Mr. Prout. ‘You haven’t a House,’ and for 
once Mr. King backed Prout. 

‘Thank Heaven I haven’t! Or I should be like you two. Leave ‘em alone! 
Leave ‘em alone! Haven’t you ever seen puppies fighting over a slipper for 
hours?’ 

“Yes, but Gillett admits that Dickson Quartus was the only begetter of 
this manifestation. I wasn’t aware that the-er-Testacean had been tricked out 
in my colours,’ said King. 


And at that very hour, Number Five Study-’prep’ thrown to the winds- 
were toiling inspiredly at a Tar Baby made up of Beetle’s sweater, and half- 
a-dozen lavatory-towels; a condemned cretonne curtain and, ditto, baize 
table-cloth for ‘natal stuffin”’; an ancient, but air-tight puntabout-ball for the 
head; all three play-box ropes for bindings; and most of Richards’ weekly 
blacking-allowance for Prout’s House’s boots, to give tone to the whole. 

‘Gummy!’ said Beetle when their curtain-pole had been taken down and 
Tar Baby hitched to the end of it by a loop in its voluptuous back. ‘It looks 
pretty average indecent, somehow.’ 

“You can use it this way, too,’ Turkey demonstrated, handling the curtain- 
pole like a flail ‘Now, shove it in the fireplace to dry an’ we’ll wash up.’ 

‘But-but,’ said Stalky, fascinated by the unspeakable front and behind of 
the black and bulging horror. ‘How come he lookee so hellish?’ 

‘Dead easy! If you do anything with your whole heart, Ruskin says, you 
always pull off something dam’-fine. Brer Terrapin’s only a natural animal; 
but Tar Baby’s Art,’ McTurk explained. 

‘T see! “If you’re anxious for to shine in the high aesthetic line.” Well, 
Tar Baby’s the filthiest thing I’ve ever seen in my life,’ Stalky concluded. 
‘King’ll be rabid.’ 

The United Idolaters set forth, side by side, at five o’clock next 
afternoon; Brer Terrapin, wide awake, and swimming hard into nothing; Tar 
Baby lurching from side to side with a lascivious abandon that made Foxy, 
the School Sergeant, taking defaulters’ drill in the Corridor, squawk like an 
outraged hen. And when they ceremoniously saluted each other, like 
aristocratic heads on revolutionary pikes, it beat the previous day’s 
performance out of sight and mind. The very fags, offered up, till the 
bottoms of the paper-baskets carried away, as heave-offerings before them, 
fell over each other for the honour; and House by House, when the news 
spread, dropped its doings, and followed the Mysteries-not without song... 

Some say it was a fag of Prout’s who appealed for rescue from Brer 
Terrapin to Tar Baby; others, that the introits to the respective creeds 
(‘Ingle-go-jang,’-’Ti-yi-Tungalee!’) carried in themselves the seeds of 
dissent. At any rate, the cleavage developed as swiftly as in a new religion, 
and by tea-time, when they were fairly hoarse, the rolling world was rent to 
the death between Ingles versus Tungles, and Brer Terrapin had swept out 
Number Eleven form-room to the War-cry: ‘Here I come a-bulgin’ and a- 
bilin’.’ Prep stopped further developments, but they agreed that, as a 
recreation for wet autumn evenings, the jape was unequalled, and called for 
its repetition on Saturday. 


That was a brilliant evening, too. Both sides went into prayers practically 
re-dressing themselves. There was a smell of singed fag down the lines and 
a watery eye or so; but nothing to which the most fastidious could have 
objected. The Reverend John hinted something about roof-lifting noises. 

‘Oh, no, Padre, Sahib. We were only billin’ an’ cooin’ a bit,’ Stalky 
explained. ‘We haven’t really begun. There’s goin’ to be a tug-o’-war next 
Saturday with Miss Meadow’s bed-cord — ’ 

“Which in dem days would ha’ hilt a mule,” * the Reverend John quoted. 
‘Well, I’ve got to be impartial. I wish you both good luck.’ 

The week, with its three paper-chases, passed uneventfully, but for a 
certain amount of raiding and reprisals on new lines that might have warned 
them they were playing with fire. The Juniors had learned to use the sacred 
war-chants as signals of distress; oppressed Ingles squealing for aid against 
oppressing Tungles, and vice versa; so that one never knew when a peaceful 
form-room would flare up in song and slaughter. But not a soul dreamed, 
for a moment, that that Saturday’s jape would develop into-what it did! 
They were rigidly punctilious about the ritual; exquisitely careful as to the 
weights on Miss Meadow’s bed-cord, kindly lent by Richards, who said he 
knew nothing about mules, but guaranteed it would hold a barge’s crew; 
and if Dick Four chose to caparison himself as Archimandrite of Joppa, 
black as burned cork could make him, why, Stalky, in a nightgown kilted up 
beneath his sweater, was equally the Pope Symmachus, just converted from 
heathendom but given to alarming relapses. 

It began after tea — say 6.50 p.m. It got into its stride by 7.30 when 
Turkey, with pillows bound round the ends of forms, invented the Royal 
Battering-Ram Corps. It grew and-it grew till a quarter to nine when the 
Prefects, most of whom had fought on one side or the other, thought it time 
to stop and went in with ground-ashes and the bare hand for ten minutes.,... 

Honours for the action were not awarded by the Head till Monday 
morning when he dealt out one dozen lickings to selected seniors, eight 
‘millies’ (one thousand), fourteen ‘usuals’ (five hundred lines), minor 
impositions past count, and a stoppage of pocket-money on a scale and for a 
length of time unprecedented in modern history. 

He said the College was within an ace of being burned to the ground 
when the gas jet in Number Eleven form-room-where they tried to burn Tar 
Baby, fallen for the moment into the hands of the enemy-was wrenched off, 
and the lit gas spouted all over the ceiling till some one plugged the pipe 
with dormitory soap. He said that nothing save his consideration for their 
future careers kept him from expelling the wanton ruffians who had noosed 
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all the desks in Number Twelve and swept them up in one crackling mound, 
barring a couple that had pitch- poled through the window. This, again, had 
been no man’s design but the inspiration of necessity when Tar Baby’s 
bodyguard, surrounded but defiant, was only rescued at the last minute by 
Turkey’s immortal flank-attack with the battering-rams that carried away 
the door of Number Nine. He said that the same remarks applied to the 
fireplace and mantelpiece in Number Seven which everybody had seen fall 
out of the wall of their own motion after Brer Terrapin had hitched Miss 
Meadow’s bed-cord to the bars of the grate. 

He said much more, too; but as King pointed out in Common Room that 
evening, his canings were inept, he had not confiscated the Idols and, above 
all, had not castigated, as King would have castigated, the disgusting 
childishness of all concerned. 

‘Well,’ said Little Hartopp. ‘I saw the Prefects choking them off as we 
came into prayers. You’ve reason to reckon that in the scale of suffering.’ 

‘And more than half the damage was done under your banner, King,’ the 
Reverend John added. 

‘That doesn’t affect my judgment; though, as a matter of fact, I believe 
Brer Terrapin triumphed over Tar Baby all along the line. Didn’t he, I rout?’ 

‘It didn t seem to me a fitting time to ask. The Tar Babies were 
handicapped, of course, by not being able to-ah-tackle a live animal.’ 

‘I confess,’ Mr. Brownell volunteered, ‘it was the studious perversity of 
certain aspects of the orgy which impressed me. And yet, what can one exp 


‘How do you mean?’ King demanded. ‘Dickson Quartus may be 
eccentric, but — ’ 

‘T was alluding to the vile and calculated indecency of that black doll.’ 

Mr. Brownell had passed Tar Baby going down to battle, all round and 
ripe, before Turkey had begun to use it as Bishop Odo’s holy-water 
sprinkler. 

‘It is possible you didn’t — ’ 

‘T never noticed anything,’ said Prout. ‘If there had been, I should have 
been the first — ’ 

Here Little Hartopp sniggered, which did not cool the air. 

‘Peradventure,’ King began with due intake of the breath. ‘Peradventure 
even I might have taken cognizance of the matter both for my own House’s 
sake and for my colleague’s...No! Folly I concede. Utter childishness and 
complete absence of discipline in all quarters, as the natural corollary to 
dabbling in so-called transatlantic humour, I frankly admit. But that there 


was anything esoterically obscene in the outbreak I absolutely deny.’ 

‘They’ve been fighting for weeks over those things,’ said Mr. Prout. 
“Silly, of course, but I don’t see how it can be dangerous.’ 

‘Quite true. Any House-master of experience knows that, Brownell,’ the 
Reverend John put in reprovingly. 

‘Given a normal basis of tradition and conduct-certainly,’ Mr. Brownell 
answered. ‘But with such amazing traditions as exist here, no man with any 
experience of the Animal Boy can draw your deceptive inferences. That’s 
all I mean. 

Once again, and not for the first time, but with greater heat he testified 
what smoking led to-what, indeed, he was morally certain existed in full 
blast under their noses... 

Gloves were off in three minutes. Pessimists, no more than poets, love 
each other and, even when they work together, it is one thing to pessimise 
congenially with an ancient and tried associate who is also a butt, and 
another to be pessimised over by an inexperienced junior, even though the 
latter’s college career may have included more exhibitions-nay, even pot- 
huntings-than one’s own. The Reverend John did his best to pour water on 
the flames. Little Hartopp, perceiving that it was pure oil, threw in canfuls 
of his own, from the wings. In the end, words passed which would have 
made the Common Room uninhabitable for the future, but that Macrea had 
written (the Reverend John had seen the letter) saying that his knee was 
fairly re- knit and he was prepared to take on again at half-term. This 
happened to be the only date since the Creation beyond which Mr. 
Brownell’s self-respect would not permit him to stay one hour. It solved the 
situation, amid puffings and blowings and bitter epigrams, and a most 
distinguished stateliness of bearing all round, till Mr. Brownell’s departure. 

‘My dear fellow!’ said the Reverend John to Macrea, on the first night of 
the latter’s return. ‘I do hope there was nothing in my letters to you-you 
asked me to keep you posted-that gave you any idea King wasn’t doing his 
best with your House according to his lights?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Macrea. ‘I’ve the greatest respect for King, but 
after all, one’s House is one’s House. One can’t stand it being tinkered with 
by well-meaning outsiders.’ 

To Mr. Brownell on Bideford station-platform, the Reverend John’s last 
words were: 

“Well, well. You mustn’t judge us too harshly. I dare say there’s a great 
deal in what you say. Oh, Yes! King’s conduct was inexcusable, absolutely 
inexcusable! About the smoking? Lamentable, but we must all bow down, 


more or less, in the House of Rimmon. We have to compete with the 
Crammers’ Shops.’ 

To the Head, in the silence of his study, next day: ‘He didn’t seem to me 
the kind of animal who’d keep to advantage in our atmosphere. Luckily he 
lost his temper (King and he are own brothers) and he couldn’t withdraw 
his resignation.’ 

‘Excellent. After all, it’s only a few pounds to make up. PI slip it in 
under our recent-er-barrack damages. And what do We think of it all, 
Gillett?’ 

‘We do not think at all-any of us,’ said the Reverend John. ‘Youth is its 
own prophylactic, thank Heaven.’ 

And the Head, not usually devout, echoed, “Thank Heaven!’ 

‘It was worth it,’ Dick Four pronounced on review of the profit-and- loss 
account with Number Five in his study. 

‘Heap-plenty-bong-assez,’ Stalky assented. 

‘But why didn’t King ra’ar up an’ cuss Tar Baby?’ Beetle asked. 

“You preter-pluperfect, fat-ended fool!’ Stalky began- 

‘Keep your hair on! We all know the Idolaters wasn’t our Uncle Stalky’s 
idea. But why didn’t King — ’ 

‘Because Dick took care to paint Brer Terrapin King’s House-colours. 
You can always conciliate King by soothin’ his putrid esprit-de- maisong. 
Ain’t that true, Dick?’ 

Dick Four, with the smile of modest worth unmasked, said it was so. 

‘An’ now,’ Turkey yawned. ‘King an’ Macrea’|l jaw for the rest of the 
term how he ran his house when Macrea was tryin’ to marry fat widows in 
Switzerland. Mountaineerin’! ‘Bet Macrea never went near a mountain.’ 

“One good job, though. I go back to Macrea for Maths. He does know 
something,’ said Stalky. 

‘Why? Didn’t “Mister” know anythin’?’ Beetle asked. 

“Bout as much as you,’ was Stalky’s reply. 

‘I don’t go about pretending to. What was he like?’ 

“Mister”? Oh, rather like King-King and water.’ 

Only water was not precisely the fluid that Stalky thought fit to mention. 


The Centaurs 


UP came the young Centaur-colts from the plains they were fathered in — 
Curious, awkward, afraid. 
Burrs on their hocks and their tails, they were branded and gathered in 

Mobs and run up to the yard to be made. 

Starring and shying at straws, with sidlings and plungings. 
Buckings and whirlings and bolts; 

Greener than grass, but full-ripe for their bridling and lungings. 
Up to the yards and to Chiron they bustled the colts... 

First the light web and the cavesson; then the linked keys 
To jingle and turn on the tongue. Then, with cocked ears. 

The hours of watching and envy, while comrades at ease 
Passaged and backed, making naught of these terrible gears. 

Next, over-pride and its price at the low-seeming fence 
Too oft and too easily taken-the world-beheld fall! 

And none in the yard except Chiron to doubt the immense. 
Irretrievable shame of it all!... 

Last, the trained squadron, full-charge-the sound of a going 
Through dust and spun clods, and strong kicks, pelted in as they went. 

And repaid at top-speed; till the order to halt without slowing 
Showed every colt on his haunches-and Chiron content! 


‘Late Came the God’ 


LATE came the God, having sent his forerunners who were not regarded — 
Late, but in wrath; 
Saying: “The wrong shall be paid, the contempt be rewarded 
On all that she hath.’ 
He poisoned the blade and struck home, the full bosom receiving 
The wound and the venom in one, past cure or relieving. 
He made treaty with Time to stand still that the grief might be fresh- 
Daily renewed and nightly pursued through her soul to her flesh — 
Mornings of memory, noontides of agony, midnights unslaked for her. 
Till the stones of the streets of her Hells and her Paradise ached for her. 
So she lived while her body corrupted upon her. 
And she called on the Night for a sign, and a Sign was allowed. 
And she builded an Altar and served by the light of her Vision- 
Alone, without hope of regard or reward, but uncowed. 
Resolute, selfless, divine. 
These things she did in Love’s honour... 


The Wish House 


THE new Church Visitor had just left after a twenty minutes’ call. During 
that time, Mrs. Ashcroft had used such English as an elderly, experienced, 
and pensioned cook should, who had seen life in London. She was the 
readier, therefore, to slip back into easy, ancient Sussex (Ts softening to ‘d’s 
as one warmed) when the ‘bus brought Mrs. Fettley from thirty miles away 
for a visit, that pleasant March Saturday. The two had been friends since 
childhood; but, of late, destiny had separated their meetings by long 
intervals. 

Much was to be said, and many ends, loose since last time, to be ravelled 
up on both sides, before Mrs. Fettley, with her bag of quilt- patches, took 
the couch beneath the window commanding the garden, and the football- 
ground in the valley below. 

‘Most folk got out at Bush Tye for the match there,’ she explained, ‘so 
there weren’t no one for me to cushion agin, the last five mile. An’ she do 
just-about bounce ye.’ 

“You’ve took no hurt,’ said her hostess. ‘You don’t brittle by agein’, Liz.’ 

Mrs. Fettley chuckled and made to match a couple of patches to her 
liking. ‘No, or I’d ha’ broke twenty year back. You can’t ever mind when I 
was so’s to be called round, can ye?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft shook her head slowly-she never hurried-and went on 
stitching a sack-cloth lining into a list-bound rush tool-basket. Mrs. Fettley 
laid out more patches in the Spring light through the geraniums on the 
window-sill, and they were silent awhile. 

‘What like’s this new Visitor o° yourn?’ Mrs. Fettley inquired, with a nod 
towards the door. Being very short-sighted, she had, on her entrance, almost 
bumped into the lady. 

Mrs. Ashcroft suspended the big packing-needle judicially on high, ere 
she stabbed home. ‘Settin’ aside she don’t bring much news with her yet, I 
dunno as I’ve anythin’ special agin her.’ 

‘Ourn, at Keyneslade,’ said Mrs. Fettley, ‘she’s full o° words an’ pity, but 
she don’t stay for answers. Ye can get on with your thoughts while she 
clacks.’ 

‘This ‘un don’t clack. She’s aimin’ to be one o’ those High Church nuns, 
like.’ 

‘Ourn’s married, but, by what they say, she’ve made no great gains of 
it...” Mrs. Fettley threw up her sharp chin. ‘Lord! How they dam’ cherubim 


do shake the very bones o’ the place!’ 

The tile-sided cottage trembled at the passage of two specially chartered 
forty-seat charabancs on their way to the Bush Tye match; a regular 
Saturday’ shopping’ ‘bus, for the county’s capital, fumed behind them; 
while, from one of the crowded inns, a fourth car backed out to join the 
procession, and held up the stream of through pleasure-traffic. 

“You’re as free-tongued as ever, Liz,’ Mrs. Ashcroft observed. 

‘Only when I’m with you. Otherwhiles, I’m Granny-three times over. I 
lay that basket’s for one o’ your gran’chiller-ain’t it?’ 

“Tis for Arthur-my Jane’s eldest.’ 

‘But he ain’t workin’ nowheres, is he?’ 

‘No. “Tis a picnic-basket.’ 

“You’re let off light. My Willie, he’s allus at me for money for them 
aireated wash-poles folk puts up in their gardens to draw the music from 
Lunnon, like. An’ I give it ‘im-pore fool me!’ 

‘An’ he forgets to give you the promise-kiss after, don’t he?’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s heavy smile seemed to strike inwards. 

‘He do. ‘No odds ‘twixt boys now an’ forty year back. “Take all an’ give 
naught-an’ we to put up with it! Pore fool we! Three shillin’ at a time 
Willie’ ll ask me for!’ 

‘They don’t make nothin’ o’ money these days,’ Mrs. Ashcroft said. 

‘An’ on’y last week,’ the other went on, ‘me daughter, she ordered a 
quarter pound suet at the butchers’s; an’ she sent it back to ‘im to be 
chopped. She said she couldn’t bother with choppin’ it.’ 

‘T lay he charged her, then.’ 

‘I lay he did. She told me there was a whisk-drive that afternoon at the 
Institute, an’ she couldn’t bother to do the choppin’.’ 

‘Tek!’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft put the last firm touches to the basket-lining. She had 
scarcely finished when her sixteen-year-old grandson, a maiden of the 
moment in attendance, hurried up the garden-path shouting to know if the 
thing were ready, snatched it, and made off without acknowledgment. Mrs. 
Fettley peered at him closely. 

‘They’re goin’ picnickin’ somewheres,’ Mrs. Ashcroft explained. 

‘Ah,’ said the other, with narrowed eyes. ‘I lay he won’t show much 
mercy to any he comes across, either. Now ‘oo the dooce do he remind me 
of, all of a sudden?’ 

‘They must look arter theirselves-’same as we did.’ Mrs. Ashcroft began 
to set out the tea. 


‘No denyin’ you could, Gracie,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘What’s in your head now?’ 

‘Dunno...But it come over me, sudden-like-about dat woman from Rye 
— I’ve slipped the name-Barnsley, wadn’t it?’ 

‘Batten-Polly Batten, you’re thinkin’ of.’ 

‘That’s it-Polly Batten. That day she had it in for you with a hay- 
fork-’time we was all hayin’ at Smalldene-for stealin’ her man.’ 

‘But you heered me tell her she had my leave to keep him?’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s voice and smile were smoother than ever. 

‘I did — an’ we was all looking that she’d prod the fork spang through 
your breastes when you said it.’ 

‘No-oo. She’d never go beyond bounds-Polly. She shruck too much for 
reel doin’s.’ 

‘Allus seems to me,’ Mrs. Fettley said after a pause, ‘that a man ‘twixt 
two fightin’ women is the foolishest thing on earth. ‘Like a dog bein’ called 
two ways.’ 

‘Mebbe. But what set ye off on those times, Liz?’ 

‘That boy’s fashion o’ carryin’ his head an’ arms. I haven’t rightly looked 
at him since he’s growed. Your Jane never showed it, but-him! Why, ‘tis 
Jim Batten and his tricks come to life again!...Eh?’ 

‘Mebbe. There’s some that would ha’ made it out so-bein’ barren-like, 
themselves.’ 

‘Oho! Ah well! Dearie, dearie me, now!...An’ Jim Batten’s been dead this 

‘Seven and twenty year,’ Mrs. Ashcroft answered briefly. “‘Won’t ye draw 
up, Liz?’ 

Mrs. Fettley drew up to buttered toast, currant bread, stewed tea, bitter as 
leather, some home-preserved pears, and a cold boiled pig’s tail to help 
down the muffins. She paid all the proper compliments. 

“Yes. I dunno as I’ve ever owed me belly much,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft 
thoughtfully. ‘We only go through this world once.’ 

‘But don’t it lay heavy on ye, sometimes?’ her guest suggested. 

‘Nurse says I’m a sight liker to die o’ me indigestion than me leg.’ For 
Mrs. Ashcroft had a long-standing ulcer on her shin, which needed regular 
care from the Village Nurse, who boasted (or others did, for her) that she 
had dressed it one hundred and three times already during her term of 
office. 

‘An’ you that was so able, too! It’s all come on ye before your full time, 
like. P’ ve watched ye goin’.’ Mrs. Fettley spoke with real affection. 


‘Somethin’s bound to find ye sometime. I’ve me ‘eart left me still,’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft returned. 

“You was always big-hearted enough for three. That’s somethin’ to look 
back on at the day’s eend.’ 

‘I reckon you’ve your back-lookin’s, too,’ was Mrs. Ashcroft’s answer. 

“You know it. But I don’t think much regardin’ such matters excep’ when 
I’m along with you, Gra’. “Takes two sticks to make a fire.’ 

Mrs. Fettley stared, with jaw half-dropped, at the grocer’s bright calendar 
on the wall. The cottage shook again to the roar of the motortraffic, and the 
crowded football-ground below the garden roared almost as loudly; for the 
village was well set to its Saturday leisure. 





Mrs. Fettley had spoken very precisely for some time without 
interruption, before she wiped her eyes. ‘And,’ she concluded, ‘they read ‘is 
death-notice to me, out o° the paper last month. O’ course it wadn’t any o’ 
my becomin’ concerns-let be I ‘adn’t set eyes on him for so long. O’ course 
I couldn’t say nor show nothin’. Nor I’ve no rightful call to go to 
Eastbourne to see ‘is grave, either. I’ve been schemin’ to slip over there by 
the ‘bus some day; but they’d ask questions at ‘ome past endurance. So I 
‘aven’t even that to stay me.’ 

‘But you’ve ‘ad your satisfactions?’ 

‘Godd! Yess! Those four years ‘e was workin’ on the rail near us. An’ the 
other drivers they gave him a brave funeral, too.’ 

‘Then you’ve naught to cast-up about. ‘Nother cup o’ tea?’ 





The light and air had changed a little with the sun’s descent, and the two 
elderly ladies closed the kitchen-door against chill. A couple of jays 
squealed and skirmished through the undraped apple-trees in the garden. 
This time, the word was with Mrs. Ashcroft, her elbows on the teatable, and 
her sick leg propped on a stool... 

“Well I never! But what did your ‘usband say to that?’ Mrs. Fettley asked, 
when the deep-toned recital halted. 

“E said I might go where I pleased for all of ‘im. But seein’ ‘e was 
bedrid, I said I’d ‘tend ‘im out. ‘E knowed I wouldn’t take no advantage of 
‘im in that state. ‘E lasted eight or nine week. Then he was took with a 
seizure-like; an’ laid stone-still for days. Then ‘e propped ‘imself up abed 
an’ says: “You pray no man’ll ever deal with you like you’ve dealed with 
some.” “An’ you?” I says, for you know, Liz, what a rover ‘e was. “It cuts 


both ways,” says ‘e, “but I’m death-wise, an’ I can see what’s comin’ to 
you.” He died a-Sunday an’ was buried a-Thursday...An’ yet I’d set a heap 
by him-one time or- did I ever?’ 

“You never told me that before,’ Mrs. Fettley ventured. 

Tm payin’ ye for what ye told me just now. Him bein’ dead, I wrote up, 
sayin’ I was free for good, to that Mrs. Marshall in Lunnon-which gave me 
my first place as kitchen-maid-Lord, how long ago! She was well pleased, 
for they two was both gettin’ on, an’ I knowed their ways. You remember, 
Liz, I used to go to ‘em in service between whiles, for years-when we 
wanted money, or — or my ‘usband was away — on occasion.’ 

“E did get that six months at Chichester, didn’t ‘e?’ Mrs. Fettley 
whispered. ‘We never rightly won to the bottom of it.’ 

“E’d ha’ got more, but the man didn’t die.’ 

“None o’ your doin’s, was it, Gra’?’ 

‘No! ‘Twas the woman’s husband this time. An’ so, my man bein’ dead, I 
went back to them Marshall’s, as cook, to get me legs under a gentleman’s 
table again, and be called with a handle to me name. That was the year you 
shifted to Portsmouth.’ 

‘Cosham,’ Mrs. Fettley corrected. ‘There was a middlin’ lot o° new 
buildin’ bein’ done there. My man went first, an’ got the room, an’ I 
follered.’ 

“Well, then, I was a year-abouts in Lunnon, all at a breath, like, four 
meals a day an’ livin’ easy. Then, ‘long towards autumn, they two went 
travellin’, like, to France; keepin’ me on, for they couldn’t do without me. I 
put the house to rights for the caretaker, an’ then I slipped down ‘ere to me 
sister Bessie-me wages in me pockets, an’ all ‘ands glad to be’old of me.’ 

‘That would be when I was at Cosham,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

“You know, Liz, there wasn’t no cheap-dog pride to folk, those days, no 
more than there was cinemas nor whisk-drives. Man or woman ‘ud lay hold 
o’ any job that promised a shillin’ to the backside of it, didn’t they? I was all 
peaked up after Lunnon, an’ I thought the fresh airs ‘ud serve me. So I took 
on at Smalldene, obligin’ with a hand at the early potato-liftin, stubbin’ 
hens, an’ such-like. They’d ha’ mocked me sore in my kitchen in Lunnon, 
to see me in men’s boots, an me petticoats all shorted.’ 

‘Did it bring ye any good?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

“Twadn’t for that I went. You know, ‘s’well’s me, that na’un happens to 
ye till it ‘as ‘appened. Your mind don’t warn ye before’and of the road 
ye’ve took, till you’re at the far eend of it. We’ve only a backwent view of 
our proceedin’s.’ 


“Oo was it?’ 

“Arry Mockler.’ Mrs. Ashcroft’s face puckered to the pain of her sick 
leg. 

Mrs. Fettley gasped. “Arry? Bert Mockler’s son! An’ I never guessed!’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘An’ I told myself-an’ I beleft it-that I wanted 
field-work.’ 

“What did ye get out of it?’ 

‘The usuals. Everythin’ at first-worse than naught after. I had signs an’ 
warnings a-plenty, but I took no heed of ‘em. For we was burnin’ rubbish 
one day, just when we’d come to know how ‘twas with-with both of us. 
‘Twas early in the year for burnin’, an’ I said so. “No!” says he. “The 
sooner dat old stuff’s off an’ done with,” ‘e says, “the better.” ‘Is face was 
harder’n rocks when he spoke. Then it come over me that I’d found me 
master, which I ‘adn’t ever before. I’d allus owned ‘em, like.’ 

“Yes! Yes! They’re yourn or you’re theirn,’ the other sighed. ‘I like the 
right way best.’ 

‘I didn’t. But ‘Arry did...’ Long then, it come time for me to go back to 
Lunnon. I couldn’t. I clean couldn’t! So, I took an’ tipped a dollop o’ 
scaldin’ water out o’ the copper one Monday mornin’ over me left ‘and and 
arm. Dat stayed me where I was for another fortnight.’ 

‘Was it worth it?’ said Mrs. Fettley, looking at the silvery scar on the 
wrinkled fore-arm. 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘An’ after that, we two made it up ‘twixt us so’s ‘e 
could come to Lunnon for a job in a liv’rystable not far from me. ‘E got it. 
I’tended to that. There wadn’t no talk nowhere. His own mother never 
suspicioned how ‘twas. He just slipped up to Lunnon, an’ there we abode 
that winter, not ‘alf a mile ‘tother from each.’ 

“Ye paid ‘is fare an’ all, though’; Mrs. Fettley spoke convincedly. 

Again Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘Dere wadn’t much I didn’t do for him. ‘E 
was me master, an’-O God, help us!-we’d laugh over it walkin’ together 
after dark in them paved streets, an’ me corns fair wrenchin’ in me boots! 
Pd never been like that before. Ner he! Ner he!’ 

Mrs. Fettley clucked sympathetically. 

‘An’ when did ye come to the eend?’ she asked. 

‘When ʻe paid it all back again, every penny. Then I knowed, but I 
wouldn’t suffer meself to know. “You’ve been mortal kind to me,” he says. 
“Kind!” I said. ““Twixt us?” But ‘e kep’ all on tellin’ me ‘ow kind I’d been 
an’ ‘e’d never forget it all his days. I held it from off o’ me for three 
evenin’s, because I would not believe. Then ‘e talked about not bein’ 


satisfied with ‘is job in the stables, an’ the men there puttin’ tricks on ‘im, 
an’ all they lies which a man tells when ‘e’s leavin’ ye. I heard ‘im out, 
neither ‘elpin’ nor ‘inderin’. At the last, I took off a fiddle brooch which 
he’d give me an’ I says: “Dat’ll do. I ain’t askin’ na’un’.” An’ I turned me 
round an’ walked off to me own sufferin’s. ‘E didn’t make ‘em worse. ‘E 
didn’t come nor write after that. ‘E slipped off ‘ere back ‘ome to ‘is mother 
again.’ 

‘An’ ‘ow often did ye look for ‘en to come back?’ Mrs. Fettley demanded 
mercilessly. 

‘More’n once-more’n once! Goin’ over the streets we’d used, I thought 
de very pave-stones ‘ud shruck out under me feet.’ 

“Yes,’ said Mrs. Fettley. ‘I dunno but dat don’t ‘urt as much as aught else. 
An’ dat was all ye got?’ 

‘No. “Twadn’t. That’s the curious part, if you’ ll believe it, Liz.’ 

‘T do. I lay you’re further off lyin’ now than in all your life, Gra’.’ 

‘I am...An’ I suffered, like Pd not wish my most arrantest enemies to. 
God’s Own Name! I went through the hoop that spring! One part of it was 
‘eddicks which I’d never known all me days before. Think o’ me with an 
‘eddick! But I come to be grateful for ‘em. They kep’ me from thinkin’...’ 

“Tis like a tooth,’ Mrs. Fettley commented. ‘It must rage an’ rugg till it 
tortures itself quiet on ye; an’ then-then there’s na’un left.’ 

‘I got enough lef’ to last me all my days on earth. It come about through 
our charwoman’s fiddle girl-Sophy Ellis was ‘er name-all eyes an’ elbers 
an’ hunger. I used to give ‘er vittles. Otherwhiles, I took no special notice of 
‘er, an’ a sight less, o° course, when me trouble about ‘Arry was on me. But- 
you know how fiddle maids first feel it sometimes-she come to be crazy- 
fond o’ me, pawin’ an’ cuddlin’ all whiles; an’ I ‘adn’t the ‘eart to beat ‘er 
off...One afternoon, early in spring ‘twas, ‘er mother ‘ad sent ‘er round to 
scutchel up what vittles she could off of us. I was settin’ by the fire, me 
apern over me head, halfmad with the ‘eddick, when she slips in. I reckon I 
was middlin’ short with ‘er. “Lor’!” she says. “Is that all? Pll take it off you 
in two-twos!” I told her not to lay a finger on me, for I thought she’d want 
to stroke my forehead; an’-I ain’t that make. “I won’t tech ye,” she says, an’ 
slips out again. She ‘adn’t been gone ten minutes ‘fore me old ‘eddick took 
off quick as bein’ kicked. So I went about my work. Prasin’ly, Sophy comes 
back, an’ creeps into my chair quiet as a mouse. ‘Er eyes was deep in ‘er 
‘ead an’ ‘er face all drawed. I asked ‘er what ‘ad ‘appened. “Nothin’,” she 
says. “On’y I’ve got it now.” “Got what?” I says. “Your ‘eddick,” she says, 
all hoarse an’ sticky-tipped. “I’ve took it on me.” “Nonsense,” I says, “it 


went of itself when you was out. Lay still an’ PII make ye a cup o’ tea.” 
““Twon’t do no good,” she says, “till your time’s up. ‘Ow long do your 
‘eddicks last?” “Don’t talk silly,” I says, “or Pll send for the Doctor.” It 
looked to me like she might be hatchin’ de measles. “Oh, Mrs. Ashcroft,” 
she says, stretchin’ out ‘er fiddle thin arms. “I do love ye.” There wasn’t 
any holdin’ agin that. I took ‘er into me lap an’ made much of ‘er. “Is it 
truly gone?” she says. “Yes,” I says, “an’ if ‘twas you took it away, I’m 
truly grateful.” ““Twas me,” she says, layin’ ‘er cheek to mine. “No one but 
me knows how.” An’ then she said she’d changed me ‘eddick for me at a 
Wish ‘Ouse.’ 

‘Whatt?’ Mrs. Fettley spoke sharply. 

‘A Wish House. No! [’adn’t ‘eard o’ such things, either. I couldn’t get it 
straight at first, but, puttin’ all together, I made out that a Wish ‘Ouse ‘ad to 
be a house which ‘ad stood unlet an’ empty long enough for Some One, 
like, to come an’ in’abit there. She said a fiddle girl that she’d played with 
in the livery-stables where ‘Arty worked ‘ad told ‘er so. She said the girl 
‘ad belonged in a caravan that laid up, o° winters, in Lunnon. Gipsy, I 
judge.’ 

‘Ooh! There’s no sayin’ what Gippos know, but I’ve never ‘eard of a 
Wish ‘Ouse, an’ I know-some things,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘Sophy said there was a Wish ‘Ouse in Wadloes Road just a few streets 
off, on the way to our green-grocer’s. All you ‘ad to do, she said, was to 
ring the bell an’ wish your wish through the slit o’ the letter-box. I asked ‘er 
if the fairies give it ‘er? “Don’t ye know,” she says, “there’s no fairies in a 
Wish ‘Ouse? There’s on’y a Token.” 

‘Goo’ Lord A’mighty! Where did she come by that word?’ cried Mrs. 
Fettley; for a Token is a wraith of the dead or, worse still, of the living. 

‘The caravan-girl ‘ad told ‘er, she said. Well, Liz, it troubled me to ‘ear 
‘er, an’ lyin’ in me arms she must ha’ felt it. “That’s very kind o’ you,” I 
says, holdin’ ‘er tight, “to wish me ‘eddick away. But why didn’t ye ask 
somethin’ nice for yourself?” “You can’t do that,” she says. “All you’ ll get 
at a Wish ‘Ouse is leave to take some one else’s trouble. I’ve took Ma’s 
‘eddicks, when she’s been kind to me; but this is the first time I’ve been 
able to do aught for you. Oh, Mrs. Ashcroft, I do just-about love you.” An’ 
she goes on all like that. Liz, I tell you my ‘air e’en a’most stood on end to 
‘ear ‘er. I asked ‘er what like a Token was. “I dunno,” she says, “but after 
you’ve ringed the bell, you’ ll ‘ear it run up from the basement, to the front 
door. Then say your wish,” she says, “an’ go away.” “The Token don’t open 
de door to ye, then?” I says. “Oh no,” she says. “You on’y ‘ear gigglin’, 


like, be’ind the front door. Then you say you’ll take the trouble off of ‘oo 
ever ‘tis you’ve chose for your love; an’ yell get it,” she says. I didn’t ask 
no more-she was too ‘ot an’ fevered. I made much of ‘er till it come time to 
light de gas, an’ a fiddle after that, ‘er ‘eddick-mine, I suppose-took off, an’ 
she got down an’ played with the cat.’ 

“Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Fettley. ‘Did-did ye foller it up, anyways?’ 

‘She askt me to, but I wouldn’t ‘ave no such dealin’s with a child.’ 

‘What did ye do, then?’ 

“Sat in me own room ‘stid o’ the kitchen when me ‘eddicks come on. 
But it lay at de back o’ me mind.’ 

“Twould. Did she tell ye more, ever?’ 

‘No. Besides what the Gippo girl ‘ad told ‘er, she knew naught, ‘cept that 
the charm worked. An’, next after that-in May ‘twas-I suffered the summer 
out in Lunnon. ‘Twas hot an’ windy for weeks, an’ the streets stinkin’ o’ 
dried ‘orsedung blowin’ from side to side an’ lyin’ level with the kerb. We 
don’t get that nowadays. I ‘ad my ‘ol’day just before hoppin’, an’ come 
down ‘ere to stay with Bessie again. She noticed I’d lost flesh, an’ was all 
poochy under the eyes.’ 

‘Did ye see ‘Arry’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. “The fourth-no, the fifth day. Wednesday ‘twas. I 
knowed ‘e was workin’ at Smalldene again. I asked ‘is mother in the street, 
bold as brass. She ‘adn’t room to say much, for Bessie-you know ‘er 
tongue-was talkin’ full-clack. But that Wednesday, I was walkin’ with one 
o’ Bessie’s chillern hangin’ on me skirts, at de back o’ Chanter’s Tot. 
Prasin’ly, I felt ‘ʻe was be’ind me on the footpath, an’ I knowed by ‘is tread 
‘e’d changed ‘is nature. I slowed, an’ I heard ‘im slow. Then I fussed a 
piece with the child, to force him past me, like. So ‘e ‘ad to come past. ‘E 
just says “Good-evenin’,” and goes on, tryin’ to pull ‘isself together.’ 

‘Drunk, was he?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

‘Never! S’runk an’ wizen; ‘is clothes ‘angin’ on ‘im like bags, an’ the 
back of ‘is neck whiter’n chalk. “Twas all I could do not to oppen my arms 
an’ cry after him. But I swallered me spittle till I was back ‘ome again an’ 
the chillern abed. Then I says to Bessie, after supper, “What in de world’s 
come to ‘Arry Mockler?” Bessie told me ‘e’d been a-Hospital for two 
months, ‘long o’ cuttin’ ‘is foot wid a spade, muckin’ out the old pond at 
Smalldene. There was poison in de dirt, an’ it rooshed up ‘is leg, like, an’ 
come out all over him. ‘E ‘adn’t been back to ‘is job-carterin’ at Smalldene- 
more’n a fortnight. She told me the Doctor said he’d go off, likely, with the 
November frostes; an’ ‘is mother ‘ad told ‘er that ‘e didn’t rightly eat nor 


sleep, an’ sweated ‘imself into pools, no odds ‘ow chill ‘e lay. An’ spit 
terrible o° mornin’s. “Dearie me,” I says. “But, mebbe, hoppin’ ‘Il set ‘im 
right again,” an’ I licked me thread-point an’ I fetched me needle’s eye up to 
it an’ I threads me needle under de lamp, steady as rocks. An’ dat night (me 
bed was in de wash-house) I cried an’ I cried. An’ you know, Liz-for you’ve 
been with me in my throes-it takes summat to make me cry.’ 

“Yes; but Chile-bearin’ is on’y just pain,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘I come round by cock-crow, an’ dabbed cold tea on me eyes to take 
away the signs. Long towards nex’ evenin’-I was settin’ out to lay some 
flowers on me ‘usband’s grave, for the look o’ the thing-I met ‘Arry over 
against where the War Memorial is now. ‘E was comin’ back from ‘is 
‘orses, so ‘e couldn’t not see me. I looked ‘im all over, an’ “‘Arry,” I says 
twix’ me teeth, “come back an’ rest-up in Lunnon.” “I won’t take it,” he 
says, “for I can give ye naught.” “I don’t ask it,” I says. “By God’s Own 
Name, I don’t ask na’un! On’y come up an’ see a Lunnon doctor.” ‘E lifts 
‘is two ‘eavy eyes at me: “‘Tis past that, Gra’,” ‘e says. “I’ve but a few 
months left.” “‘Arry!” I says. “My man!” I says. I couldn’t say no more. 
“Twas all up in me throat. “Thank ye kindly, Gra’,” ‘e says (but ʻe never 
says “My woman”), an’ ‘ʻe went on upstreet an’ ‘is mother-Oh, damn ‘er!- 
she was watchin’ for ‘im, an’ she shut de door be’ ind ‘im.’ 

Mrs. Fettley stretched an arm across the table, and made to finger Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s sleeve at the wrist, but the other moved it out of reach. 

‘So I went on to the churchyard with my flowers, an’ I remembered my 
‘usband’s warnin’ that night he spoke. ‘E was death-wise, an’ it ‘ad 
‘appened as ‘e said. But as I was settin’ down de jam-pot on the grave- 
mound, it come over me there was one thing I could do for ‘Arry. Doctor or 
no Doctor, I thought I’d make a trial of it. So I did. Nex’ mornin’, a bill 
came down from our Lunnon green-grocer. Mrs. Marshall, she’d lef’ me 
petty cash for suchlike-o’ course-but I tole Bess ‘twas for me to come an’ 
open the ‘ouse. So I went up, afternoon train.’ 

‘An’-but I know you ‘adn’t-’adn’t you no fear?’ 

‘What for? There was nothin’ front 0’ me but my own shame an’ God’s 
croolty. I couldn’t ever get ‘Arry-’ow could I? I knowed it must go on 
burnin’ till it burned me out.’ 

‘Aie!’ said Mrs. Fettley, reaching for the wrist again, and this time Mrs. 
Ashcroft permitted it. 

“Yit ‘twas a comfort to know I could try this for ‘im. So I went an’ I paid 
the green-grocer’s bill, an’ put ‘is receipt in me hand-bag, an’ then I stepped 
round to Mrs. Ellis-our char-an’ got the ‘ouse-keys an’ opened the ‘ouse. 


First, I made me bed to come back to (God’s Own Name! Me bed to lie 
upon!). Nex’ I made me a cup 0’ tea an’ sat down in the kitchen thinkin’, till 
‘long towards dusk. Terrible close, ‘twas. Then I dressed me an’ went out 
with the receipt in me ‘and-bag, feignin’ to study it for an address, like. 
Fourteen, Wadloes Road, was the place-a liddle basement-kitchen ‘ouse, m 
a row of twenty-thirty such, an’ tiddy strips o° walled garden in front-the 
paint off the front doors, an’ na’un done to na’un since ever so long. There 
wasn’t ‘ardly no one in the streets ‘cept the cats. “Twas ‘ot, too! I turned 
into the gate bold as brass; up de steps I went an’ I ringed the front-door 
bell. She pealed loud, like it do in an empty house. When she’d all ceased, I 
‘eard a cheer, like, pushed back on de floor o’ the kitchen. Then I ‘eard feet 
on de kitchen-stairs, like it might ha’ been a heavy woman in slippers. They 
come up to de stairhead, acrost the hall-I ‘eard the bare boards creak under 
‘em-an’ at de front door dey stopped. I stooped me to the letter-box slit, an’ 
I says: “Let me take everythin’ bad that’s in store for my man, ‘Arry 
Mockler, for love’s sake.” Then, whatever it was ‘tother side de door let its 
breath out, like, as if it ‘ad been holdin’ it for to ‘ear better.’ 

‘Nothin’ was said to ye?’ Mrs. Fettley demanded. 

‘Na’un. She just breathed out-a sort of A-ah, like. Then the steps went 
back an’ downstairs to the kitchen-all draggy-an’ I heard the cheer drawed 
up again.’ 

‘An’ you abode on de doorstep, throughout all, Gra’?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. 

‘Then I went away, an’ a man passin’ says to me: “Didn’t you know that 
house was empty?” “No,” I says. “I must ha’ been give the wrong number.” 
An’ I went back to our ‘ouse, an’ I went to bed; for I was fair flogged out. 
‘Twas too ‘ot to sleep more’n snatches, so I walked me about, lyin’ down 
betweens, till crack o’ dawn. Then I went to the kitchen to make me a cup o’ 
tea, an’ I hitted meself just above the ankle on an old roastin’ jack o’ mine 
that Mrs. Ellis had moved out from the corner, her last cleanin’. An’ so-nex’ 
after that-I waited till the Marshalls come back o’ their holiday.’ 

‘Alone there? I’d ha’ thought you’d ‘ad enough of empty houses,’ said 
Mrs. Fettley, horrified. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ellis an’ Sophy was runnin’ in an’ out soon’s I was back, an’ 
‘twixt us we cleaned de house again top-to-bottom. There’s allus a hand’s 
turn more to do in every house. An’ that’s ‘ow ‘twas with me that autumn 
an’ winter, in Lunnon.’ 

‘Then na’un hap-overtook ye for your doin’s?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft smiled. ‘No. Not then. ‘Long in November I sent Bessie 


ten shillin’s.’ 

“You was allus free-’anded,’ Mrs. Fettley interrupted. 

‘An’ I got what I paid for, with the rest o’ the news. She said the hoppin’ 
‘ad set ‘im up wonderful. ‘E’d ‘ad six weeks of it, and now ‘e was back 
again carterin’ at Smalldene. No odds to me ‘ow it ‘ad ‘appened-’slong’s it 
‘ad. But I dunno as my ten shillin’s eased me much. ‘Arry bein’ dead, like, 
‘e’d ha’ been mine, till Judgment. ‘Arry bein’ alive, ‘e’d like as not pick up 
with some woman middlin’ quick. I raged over that. Come spring, I ‘ad 
somethin’ else to rage for. I’d growed a nasty little weepin’ boil, like, on me 
shin, just above the boot-top, that wouldn’t heal no shape. It made me sick 
to look at it, for I’m clean-fleshed by nature. Chop me all over with a spade, 
an’ Pd heal like turf. Then Mrs. Marshall she set ‘er own doctor at me. ‘E 
said I ought to ha’ come to him at first go-off, ‘stead o’ drawn’ all manner o’ 
dyed stockm’s over it for months. ‘E said I’d stood up too much to me 
work, for it was settin’ very close atop of a big swelled vein, like, behither 
the small o°’ me ankle. “Slow come, slow go,” ‘e says. “Lay your leg up on 
high an’ rest it,” he says, “an’ ‘twill ease off. Don’t let it close up too soon. 
You’ve got a very fine leg, Mrs. Ashcroft,” ‘e says. An’ he put wet dressin’s 
on it.’ 

“E done right.’ Mrs. Fettley spoke firmly. ‘Wet dressin’s to wet wounds. 
They draw de humours, same’s a lamp-wick draws de oil.’ 

‘That’s true. An’ Mrs. Marshall was allus at me to make me set down 
more, an’ dat nigh healed it up. An’ then after a while they packed me off 
down to Bessie’s to finish the cure; for I ain’t the sort to sit down when I 
ought to stand up. You was back in the village then, Liz.’ 

‘I was. I was, but-never did I guess!’ 

‘T didn’t desire ye to.’ Mrs. Ashcroft smiled. ‘I saw ‘Arry once or twice 
in de street, wonnerful fleshed up an’ restored back. Then, one day I didn’t 
see ‘im, an’ ‘is mother told me one of ‘is ‘orses ‘ad lashed out an’ caught 
‘im on the ‘ip. So ‘e was abed an’ middlin’ painful. An’ Bessie, she says to 
his mother, ‘twas a pity ‘Arry ‘adn’t a woman of ‘is own to take the nursin’ 
off ‘er. And the old lady was mad! She told us that ‘Arry ‘ad never looked 
after any woman in ‘is born days, an’ as long as she was atop the mowlds, 
she’d contrive for ‘im till ‘er two ‘ands dropped off. So I knowed she’d do 
watch-dog for me, ‘thout askin’ for bones.’ 

Mrs. Fettley rocked with small laughter. 

‘That day,’ Mrs. Ashcroft went on, ‘I’d stood on me feet nigh all the 
time, watchin’ the doctor go in an’ out; for they thought it might be ‘is ribs, 
too. That made my boil break again, issuin’ an’ weepin’. But it turned out 


‘twadn’t ribs at all, an’ ‘Arry ‘ad a good night. When I heard that, nex’ 
mornin’, I says to meself, “I won’t lay two an’ two together yit. P1 keep me 
leg down a week, an’ see what comes of it.” It didn’t hurt me that day, to 
speak of-’seemed more to draw the strength out o’ me like-an’ ‘Arry ‘ad 
another good night. That made me persevere; but I didn’t dare lay two an’ 
two together till the week- end, an’ then, ‘Arry come forth e’en a’most 
‘imself again-na’un hurt outside ner in of him. I nigh fell on me knees in de 
washhouse when Bessie was up-street. “I’ve got ye now, my man,” I says. 
“You'll take your good from me ‘thout knowin’ it till my life’s end. O God, 
send me long to live for ‘Arry’s sake!” I says. An’ I dunno that didn’t still 
me ragin’s.’ 

‘For good?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

‘They come back, plenty times, but, let be how ‘twould, I knowed I was 
doin’ for ‘im. I knowed it. I took an’ worked me pains on an’ off, like 
regulatin’ my own range, till I learned to ‘ave ‘em at my commandments. 
An’ that was funny, too. There was times, Liz, when my trouble ‘ud all 
s’rink an’ dry up, like. First, I used to try an’ fetch it on again; bein’ fearful 
to leave ‘Arry alone too long for anythin’ to lay ‘old of. Prasin’ly I come to 
see that was a sign he’d do all right awhile, an’ so I saved myself’ 

“Ow long for?’ Mrs. Fettley asked, with deepest interest. 

‘I’ve gone de better part of a year onct or twice with na’un more to show 
than the liddle weepin’ core of it, like. All s’rinked up an’ dried off. Then 
he’d inflame up-for a warnin’-an’ I’d suffer it. When I couldn’t no more-an’ 
I ‘ad to keep on goin’ with my Lunnon work-I’d lay me leg high on a cheer 
till it eased. Not too quick. I knowed by the feel of it, those times, dat ‘Arry 
was in need. Then I’d send another five shillin’s to Bess, or somethin’ for 
the chillern, to find out if, mebbe, ‘e’d took any hurt through my neglects. 
‘Twas so! Year in, year out, I worked it dat way, Liz, an’ ‘e got ‘is good 
from me ‘thout knowin’-for years and years.’ 

‘But what did you get out of it, Gra’?’ Mrs. Fettley almost wailed. ‘Did 
ye see ‘im reg’ lar?’ 

“Times-when I was ‘ere on me ‘ol’days. An’ more, now that I’m ‘ere for 
good. But ‘e’s never looked at me, ner any other woman ‘cept ‘is mother. 
‘Ow I used to watch an’ listen! So did she.’ 

“Years an’ years!’ Mrs. Fettley repeated. ‘An’ where’s ‘e workin’ at now?’ 

‘Oh, ‘es give up carterin’ quite a while. He’s workin’ for one o’ them big 
tractorisin’ firms-plowin’ sometimes, an’ sometimes off with lorries-fur as 
Wales, I’ve ‘eard. He comes ‘ome to ‘is mother ‘tween whiles; but I don’t 
set eyes on him now, fer weeks on end. No odds! ‘Is job keeps ‘im from 


continuin’ in one stay anywheres.’ 

‘But just for de sake o’ sayin’ somethin’-s’pose ‘Arry did get married?’ 
said Mrs. Fettley. 

Mrs. Ashcroft drew her breath sharply between her still even and natural 
teeth. ‘Dat ain’t been required of me,’ she answered. ‘I reckon my pains ‘ull 
be counted agin that. Don’t you, Liz?’ 

‘Tt ought to be, dearie. It ought to be.’ 

‘It do ‘urt sometimes. You shall see it when Nurse comes. She thinks I 
don’t know it’s turned.’ 

Mrs. Fettley understood. Human nature seldom walks up to the word 
‘cancer.’ 

‘Be ye certain sure, Gra’?’ she asked. 

‘I was sure of it when old Mr. Marshall ‘ad me up to ‘is study an’ spoke a 
long piece about my faithful service. I’ve obliged ‘em on an’ off for a 
goodish time, but not enough for a pension. But they give me a weekly 
‘lowance for life. I knew what that sinnified-as long as three years ago. 

‘Dat don’t prove it, Gra’.’ 

‘To give fifteen bob a week to a woman ‘oo’d live twenty year in the 
course 0° nature? It do!’ 

“You’re mistook! You’re mistook!’ Mrs. Fettley insisted. 

‘Liz, there’s no mistakin’ when the edges are all heaped up, like-same as 
a collar. You’ll see it. An’ I laid out Dora Wickwood, too. She ‘ad it under 
the arm-pit, like.’ 

Mrs. Fettley considered awhile, and bowed her head in finality. 

“Ow long d’you reckon ‘twill allow ye, countin’ from now, dearie?’ 

‘Slow come, slow go. But if I don’t set eyes on ye ‘fore next hoppin’, 
this’ll be good-bye, Liz.’ 

‘Dunno as I’ll be able to manage by then-not ‘thout I have a liddle dog to 
lead me. For de chillern, dey won’t be troubled, an’-O Gra’! I’m blindin’ 
up-I’m blindin’ up!’ 

‘Oh, dat was why you didn’t more’n finger with your quilt-patches all 
this while! I was wonderin’...But the pain do count, don’t ye think, Liz? 
The pain do count to keep ‘Arry where I want ‘im. Say it can’t be wasted, 
like.’ 

‘I’m sure of it-sure of it, dearie. You’ll ‘ave your reward.’ 

‘I don’t want no more’n this-if de pain is taken into de reckonin’.’ 

“Twill be-’twill be, Gra’.’ 

There was a knock on the door. 

‘That’s Nurse. She’s before ‘er time,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft. ‘Open to ‘er.’ 


The young lady entered briskly, all the bottles in her bag clicking. 
‘Evenin’, Mrs. Ashcroft,’ she began. ‘I’ve come raound a little earlier than 
usual because of the Institute dance to-na-ite. You won’t ma-ind, will you? 

‘Oh, no. Me dancin’ days are over.’ Mrs. Ashcroft was the self- contained 
domestic at once. 

‘My old friend, Mrs. Fettley ‘ere, has been settin’ talkin’ with me a 
while.’ 

‘I hope she ‘asn’t been fatiguing you?’ said the Nurse a little frostily. 

‘Quite the contrary. It ‘as been a pleasure. Only-only-just at the end I felt 
a bit-a bit flogged out like.’ 

“Yes, yes.’ The Nurse was on her knees already, with the washes to hand. 
‘When old ladies get together they talk a deal too much, I’ve noticed.’ 

‘Mebbe we do,’ said Mrs. Fettley, rising. ‘So now Pll make myself 
scarce.’ 

‘Look at it first, though,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft feebly. ‘I’d like ye to look at 
it.’ 

Mrs. Fettley looked, and shivered. Then she leaned over, and kissed Mrs. 
Ashcroft once on the waxy yellow forehead, and again on the faded grey 
eyes. 

‘It do count, don’t it-de pain?’ The lips that still kept trace of their 
original moulding hardly more than breathed the words. 

Mrs. Fettley kissed them and moved towards the door. 

What is a God beside Woman? Dust and derision! 


Rahere 


RAHERE, King Henry’s jester, feared by all the Norman Lords For his eye 
that pierced their bosoms, for his tongue that shamed their swords; Feed 
and flattered by the Churchmen-well they knew how deep he stood In dark 
Henry’s crooked counsels-fell upon an evil mood. Suddenly, his days before 
him and behind him seemed to stand Stripped and barren, fixed and 
fruitless, as those leagues of naked sand When St. Michael’s ebb slinks 
outward to the bleak horizon-bound. And the trampling wide-mouthed 
waters are withdrawn from sight and sound. Then a Horror of Great 
Darkness sunk his spirit and, anon. (Who had seen him wince and whiten as 
he turned to walk alone) Followed Gilbert the Physician, and muttered in 
his ear. ‘Thou hast it, O my brother?’ ‘Yea, I have it,’ said Rahere. ‘So it 
comes,’ said Gilbert smoothly, ‘man’s most immanent distress. ‘Tis a 
humour of the Spirit which abhorreth all excess; And, whatever breed the 
surfeit-Wealth, or Wit, or Power, or Fame (And thou hast each) the Spirit 
laboureth to expel the same. ‘Hence the dulled eye’s deep self-loathing 
hence the loaded leaden brow; Hence the burden of Wanhope that aches thy 
soul and body now. Ay, the merriest fool must face it, and the wisest Doctor 
learn; For it comes-it comes,’ said Gilbert, ‘as it passes-to return.’ But 
Rahere was in his torment, and he wandered, dumb and far. Till he came to 
reeking Smithfield where the crowded gallows are. (Followed Gilbert the 
Physician) and beneath the wry-necked dead. Sat a leper and his woman, 
very merry, breaking bread. He was cloaked from chin to ankle-faceless, 
fingerless, obscene Mere corruption swaddled man-wise, but the woman 
whole and clean; And she waited on him crooning, and Rahere beheld the 
twain. Each delighting in the other, and he checked and groaned again. ‘So 
it comes,-it comes,’ said Gilbert, ‘as it came when Life began. “Tis a motion 
of the Spirit that revealeth God to man In the shape of Love exceeding, 
which regards not taint or fall. Since in perfect Love, saith Scripture, can be 
no excess at all. ‘Hence the eye that sees no blemish-hence the hour that 
holds no shame. Hence the Soul assured the Essence and the Substance are 
the same. Nay, the meanest need not miss it, though the mightier pass it by; 
For it comes-it comes,’ said Gilbert, ‘and, thou seest, it does not die!’ 


The Survival 


HORACE, Ode 22, Bk. V 
SECURELY, after days 
Unnumbered, I behold 
Kings mourn that promised praise 
Their cheating bards foretold. 
Of earth-constricting wars. 
Of Princes passed in chains. 
Of deeds out-shining stars. 
No word or voice remains. 
Yet furthest times receive. 
And to fresh praise restore. 
Mere flutes that breathe at eve. 
Mere seaweed on the shore; 
Asmoke of sacrifice; 
A chosen myrtle-wreath; 
An harlot’s altered eyes; 
A rage ‘gainst love or death; 
Glazed snow beneath the moon; 
The surge of storm-bowed trees- 
The Caesars perished soon. 
And Rome Herself: But these 
Endure while Empires fall 
And Gods for Gods make room... 
Which greater God than all 
Imposed the amazing doom? 


The Janeites 


Jane lies in Winchester-blessed be her shade! 
Praise the Lord for making her, and her for all she made! 

And while the stones of Winchester, or Milsom Street, remain. 

Glory, love, and honour unto England’s Jane! 

IN the Lodge of Instruction attached to ‘Faith and Works No. 5837 E.C.,’ 
which has already been described, Saturday afternoon was appointed for the 
weekly clean-up, when all visiting Brethren were welcome to help under 
the direction of the Lodge Officer of the day: their reward was light 
refreshment and the meeting of companions. 

This particular afternoon-in the autumn of ‘20-Brother Burges, P.M., was 
on duty and, finding a strong shift present, took advantage of it to strip and 
dust all hangings and curtains, to go over every inch of the Pavement-which 
was stone, not floorcloth-by hand; and to polish the Columns, Jewels, 
Working outfit and organ. I was given to clean some Officers’ Jewels- 
beautiful bits of old Georgian silver-work humanised by generations of 
elbow-grease-and retired to the organ- loft; for the floor was like the 
quarterdeck of a battleship on the eve of a ball. Half-a-dozen brethren had 
already made the Pavement as glassy as the aisle of Greenwich Chapel; the 
brazen chapiters winked like pure gold at the flashing Marks on the Chairs; 
and a morose one- legged brother was attending to the Emblems of 
Mortality with, I think, rouge. 

‘They ought,’ he volunteered to Brother Burges as we passed, ‘to be 
betwixt the colour of ripe apricots an’ a half-smoked meerschaum. That’s 
how we kept ‘em in my Mother-Lodge-a treat to look at.’ 

‘I’ve never seen spit-and-polish to touch this,’ I said. 

“Wait till you see the organ,’ Brother Burges replied. ‘You could shave in 
it when they’ve done. Brother Anthony’s in charge up there- the taxi-owner 
you met here last month. I don’t think you’ve come across Brother 
Humberstall, have you?’ 

‘I don’t remember — ’ I began. 

“You wouldn’t have forgotten him if you had. He’s a hairdresser now, 
somewhere at the back of Ebury Street. “Was Garrison Artillery. ‘Blown up 
twice.’ 

‘Does he show it?’ I asked at the foot of the organ-loft stairs. 

‘No-o. Not much more than Lazarus did, I expect.’ Brother Burges fled 
off to set some one else to a job. 


Brother Anthony, small, dark, and humpbacked, was hissing groom- 
fashion while he treated the rich acacia-wood panels of the Lodge organ 
with some sacred, secret composition of his own. Under his guidance 
Humberstall, an enormous, flat-faced man, carrying the shoulders, ribs, and 
loins of the old Mark ‘14 Royal Garrison Artillery, and the eyes of a 
bewildered retriever, rubbed the stuff in. I sat down to my task on the 
organ-bench, whose purple velvet cushion was being vacuum-cleaned on 
the floor below. 

‘Now,’ said Anthony, after five minutes’ vigorous work on the part of 
Humberstall. ‘Now we’re gettin’ somethin’ worth lookin’ at! Take it easy, 
an’ go on with what you was tellin’ me about that Macklin man.’ 

‘I-I ‘adn’t anything against ‘im,’ said Humberstall, ‘excep’ he’d been a 
toff by birth; but that never showed till he was bosko absoluto. Mere bein’ 
drunk on’y made a common ‘ound of ‘im. But when bosko, it all came out. 
Otherwise, he showed me my duties as mess-waiter very well on the ‘ole.’ 

“Yes, yes. But what in ‘ell made you go back to your Circus? The Board 
gave you down-an’-out fair enough, you said, after the dump went up at 
Eatables?’ 

‘Board or no Board, I ‘adn’t the nerve to stay at ‘ome-not with Mother 
chuckin’ ‘erself round all three rooms like a rabbit every time the Gothas 
tried to get Victoria; an’ sister writin’ me aunts four pages about it next day. 
Not for me, thank you! till the war was over. So I slid out with a draft-they 
wasn’t particular in ‘17, so long as the tally was correct-and I joined up 
again with our Circus somewhere at the back of Lar Pug Noy, I think it 
was.’ Humberstall paused for some seconds and his brow wrinkled. ‘Then I- 
I went sick, or somethin’ or other, they told me; but I know when I reported 
for duty, our Battery Sergeant-Major says that I wasn’t expected back, an’- 
an’, one thing leadin’ to another-to cut a long story short-I went up before 
our Major-Major-I shall forget my own name next-Major — ’ 

‘Never mind,’ Anthony interrupted. ‘Go on! It’ll come back in talk!’ 

“Alf a mo’. ‘Twas on the tip o’ my tongue then.’ 

Humberstall dropped the polishing-cloth and knitted his brows again in 
most profound thought. Anthony turned to me and suddenly launched into a 
sprightly tale of his taxi’s collision with a Marble Arch refuge on a greasy 
day after a three-yard skid. 

“Much damage?’ I asked. 

‘Oh no! Ev’ry bolt an’ screw an’ nut on the chassis strained; but nothing 
carried away, you understand me, an’ not a scratch on the body. You’d 
never ‘ave guessed a thing wrong till you took ‘er in hand. It was a wop 


too: ‘ead-on-like this!’ And he slapped his tactful little forehead to show 
what a knock it had been. 

‘Did your Major dish you up much?’ he went on over his shoulder to 
Humberstall, who came out of his abstraction with a slow heave. 

“We-ell! He told me I wasn’t expected back either; an’ he said ‘e couldn’t 
‘ang up the ‘ole Circus till I’d rejoined; an’ he said that my ten-inch Skoda 
which I’d been Number Three of, before the dump went up at Eatables, had 
‘er full crowd. But, ‘e said, as soon as a casualty occurred he’d remember 
me. “Meantime,” says he, “I particularly want you for actin’ mess-waiter.” 

‘““Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” I says perfectly respectful; “but I didn’t 
exactly come back for that, sir.” 

‘““Beggin’ your pardon, ‘Umberstall,” says ‘e, “but I ‘appen to command 
the Circus! Now, you’re a sharp-witted man,” he says; “an? what we’ve 
suffered from fool-waiters in Mess ‘as been somethin’ cruel. You’!l take on, 
from now-under instruction to Macklin ‘ere.” So this man, Macklin, that I 
was tellin’ you about, showed me my duties... ‘Ammick! I’ve got it! 
‘Ammick was our Major, an’ Mosse was Captain!’ Humberstall celebrated 
his recapture of the name by labouring at the organ-panel on his knee. 

‘Look out! You’ll smash it,’ Anthony protested. 

‘Sorry! Mother’s often told me I didn’t know my strength. Now, here’s a 
curious thing. This Major of ours-it’s ail comin’ back to me-was a high-up 
divorce-court lawyer; an’ Mosse, our Captain, was Number One o°’ Mosses 
Private Detective Agency. You’ve heard of it?’Wives watched while you 
wait, an’ so on. Well, these two ‘ad been registerin’ together, so to speak, in 
the Civil line for years on end, but hadn’t ever met till the War. 
Consequently, at Mess their talk was mostly about famous cases they’d 
been mixed up in. ‘Ammick told the Law- courts’ end o’ the business, an’ 
all what had been left out of the pleadin’s; an’ Mosse ‘ad the actual facts 
concernin’ the errin’ parties-in hotels an’ so on. I’ve heard better talk in our 
Mess than ever before or since. It comes o’ the Gunners bein’ a scientific 
corps.’ 

‘That be damned!’ said Anthony. ‘If anythin’ ‘appens to ‘em they’ve got 
it all down in a book. There’s no book when your lorry dies on you in the 
‘Oly Land. That’s brains.’ 

‘Well, then,’ Humberstall continued, ‘come on this secret society 
business that I started tellin’ you about. When those two-’Ammick an’ 
Mosse-’ad finished about their matrimonial relations-and, mind you, they 
weren’t radishes-they seldom or ever repeated-they’d begin, as often as not, 
on this Secret Society woman I was tellin’ you of-this Jane. She was the 


only woman I ever ‘eard ‘em say a good word for. ‘Cordin’ to them Jane 
was a none-such. I didn’t know then she was a Society. ‘Fact is, I only ‘ung 
out ‘arf an ear in their direction at first, on account of bein’ under 
instruction for mess-duty to this Macklin man. What drew my attention to 
her was a new Lieutenant joinin’ up. We called ‘im “Gander” on account of 
his profeel, which was the identical bird. ‘E’d been a nactuary-workin’ out 
‘ow long civilians ‘ad to live. Neither ‘Ammick nor Mosse wasted words 
on ‘im at Mess. They went on talking as usual, an’ in due time, as usual, 
they got back to Jane. Gander cocks one of his big chilblainy ears an’ cracks 
his cold finger joints. “By God! Jane?” says ‘e. “Yes, Jane,” says ‘Ammick 
pretty short an’ senior. “Praise ‘Eaven!” says Gander.” It was ‘Bubbly’ 
where I’ve come from down the line.” (Some damn revue or other, I 
expect.) Well, neither ‘Ammick nor Mosse was easy-mouthed, or for that 
matter mealy-mouthed; but no sooner ‘ad Gander passed that remark than 
they both shook ‘ands with the young squirt across the table an’ called for 
the port back again. It was a password, all right! Then they went at it about 
Jane-all three, regardless of rank. That made me listen. Presently, I ‘eard 
‘Ammick say — ’ 

“Arf a mo’, Anthony cut in. ‘But what was you doin’ in Mess?’ 

‘Me an’ Macklin was refixin’ the sand-bag screens to the dug-out passage 
in case 0’ gas. We never knew when we’d cop it in the ‘Eavies, don’t you 
see? But we knew we ‘ad been looked for for some time, an’ it might come 
any minute. But, as I was sayin’, ‘Ammick says what a pity ‘twas Jane ‘ad 
died barren. “I deny that,” says Mosse. “I maintain she was fruitful in the 
‘ighest sense o° the word.” An’ Mosse knew about such things, too. “I’m 
inclined to agree with ‘Ammick,” says young Gander. “Any’ow, she’s left 
no direct an’ lawful prog’ny.” I remember every word they said, on account 
o’ what ‘appened subsequently. I ‘adn’t noticed Macklin much, or Pd ha’ 
seen he was bosko absoluto. Then ‘e cut in, leanin’ over a packin’-case with 
a face on ‘im like a dead mackerel in the dark. “Pa-hardon me, gents,” 
Macklin says, “but this is a matter on which I do ‘appen to be moderately 
well-informed. She did leave lawful issue in the shape o° one son; an’ ‘is 
name was ‘Enery James.” 

“By what sire? Prove it,” says Gander, before ‘is senior officers could 
get in a word. 

“I will,” says Macklin, surgin’ on ‘is two thumbs. An’, mark you, none 
of ‘em spoke! I forget whom he said was the sire of this ‘Enery James-man; 
but ‘e delivered ‘em a lecture on this Jane-woman for more than a quarter 
of an hour. I know the exact time, because my old Skoda was on duty at 


ten-minute intervals reachin’ after some Jerry formin’- up area; and her 
blast always put out the dug-out candles. I relit ‘em once, an’ again at the 
end. In conclusion, this Macklin fell flat forward on ‘is face, which was 
how ‘e generally wound up ‘is notion of a perfect day. Bosko absoluto! 

“Take ‘im away,” says ‘Ammick to me. “‘E’s sufferin’ from shell- 
shock.” 

‘To cut a long story short, that was what first put the notion into my ‘ead. 
Wouldn’t it you? Even ‘ad Macklin been a ‘ighup Mason — ’ 

“Wasn’t ‘e, then?’ said Anthony, a little puzzled. 

“E’d never gone beyond the Blue Degrees, ‘ʻe told me. Any’ow, ‘e’d 
lectured ‘is superior officers up an’ down; ‘e’d as good as called ‘em fools 
most o’ the time, in ‘is toff’s voice. I ‘eard ‘im an’ I saw ‘im. An’ all he got 
was-me told off to put ‘im to bed! And all on account o° Jane! Would you 
have let a thing like that get past you? Nor me, either! Next mornin’, when 
his stummick was settled, I was at him full-cry to find out ‘ow it was 
worked. Toff or no toff, ʻe knew his end of a bargain. First, ‘e wasn’t takin’ 
any. He said I wasn’t fit to be initiated into the Society of the Janeites. That 
only meant five bob more-fifteen up to date. 

““Make it one Bradbury,” ‘e says. “It’s dirt-cheap. You saw me ‘old the 
Circus in the ‘ollow of me ‘and?” 

‘No denyin’ it. I ‘ad. So, for one pound, he communicated me the 
Password of the First Degree, which was Tilniz an’ trap-doors. 

““T know what a trap-door is,” I says to ‘im, “but what in ‘ell’s Tilniz?”* 

““You obey orders,” ‘e says, “an’ next time I ask you what you’re thinkin’ 
about you’ll answer, ‘Tilniz an’ trap-doors,’ in a smart and soldierly manner. 
I'll spring that question at me own time. All you’ve got to do is to be 
distinck.” 

“We settled all this while we was skinnin’ spuds for dinner at the back o’ 
the rear-truck under our camouflage-screens. Gawd, ‘ow that glue-paint did 
stink! Otherwise, ‘twasn’t so bad, with the sun comin’ through our 
pantomime-leaves, an’ the wind marcelling the grasses in the cutting. Well, 
one thing leading to another, nothin’ further ‘appened in this direction till 
the afternoon. We ‘ad a high standard o’ livin’ in Mess-an’ in the Group, for 
that matter. I was talon’ away Mosses lunch-dinner ‘e would never call it- 
an’ Mosse was fillin’ ‘is cigarette-case previous to the afternoon’s duty. 
Macklin, in the passage, comin’ in as if ‘e didn’t know Mosse was there, 
slings ‘is question at me, an’ I give the countersign in a low but quite 
distinck voice, makin’ as if I ‘adn’t seen Mosse. Mosse looked at me 
through and through, with his cigarette-case in his ‘and. Then ‘e jerks out 


‘arf a dozen-best Turkish-on the table an’ exits. I pinched ‘em an’ divvied 
with Macklin. 

“You see ‘ow it works,” says Macklin. “Could you ‘ave invested a 
Bradbury to better advantage?” 

““So far, no,” I says. “Otherwise, though, if they start provin’ an’ tryin’ 
me, I’m a dead bird. There must be a lot more to this Janeite game.” 

“““Faps an’ ‘eaps,” he says. “But to show you the sort of ‘eart I ‘ave, PIH 
communicate you all the ‘Igher Degrees among the Janeites, includin’ the 
Charges, for another Bradbury; but you’ ll ‘ave to work, Dobbin.” ‘ 

“Pretty free with your Bradburys, wasn’t you?’ Anthony grunted 
disapprovingly. 

‘What odds? Ac-tually, Gander told us, we couldn’t expect to av’rage 
more than six weeks longer apiece, an’, any’ow, I never regretted it. But 
make no mistake-the preparation was somethin’ cruel. In the first place, I 
come under Macklin for direct instruction re Jane.’ 

‘Oh! Jane was real, then?’ Anthony glanced for an instant at me as he put 
the question. ‘I couldn’t quite make that out.’ 

‘Real!’ Humberstall’s voice rose almost to a treble. ‘Jane? Why, she was 
a little old maid ‘oo’d written ‘alf a dozen books about a hundred years ago. 
‘Twasn’t as if there was anythin’ to ‘em, either. I know. I had to read ‘em. 
They weren’t adventurous, nor smutty, nor what you’d call even interestin’- 
all about girls o° seventeen (they begun young then, I tell you), not certain 
‘oom they’d like to marry; an’ their dances an’ card-parties an’ picnics, and 
their young blokes goin’ off to London on ‘orseback for ‘air-cuts an’ shaves. 
It took a full day in those days, if you went to a proper barber. They wore 
wigs, too, when they was chemists or clergymen. All that interested me on 
account o’ me profession, an’ cuttin’ the men’s ‘air every fortnight. Macklin 
used to chip me about bein’ an ‘air-dresser. ‘E could pass remarks, too!’ 

Humberstall recited with relish a fragment of what must have been a 
superb comminationservice, ending with, “You lazy-minded, lousyheaded, 
long-trousered, perfumed perookier.’ 

‘An’ you took it?’ Anthony’s quick eyes ran over the man. 

“Yes. I was after my money’s worth; an’ Macklin, havin’ put ‘is ‘and to 
the plough, wasn’t one to withdraw it. Otherwise, if I’d pushed ‘im, I’d ha’ 
slew ‘im. Our Battery Sergeant Major nearly did. For Macklin had a 
wonderful way o° passing remarks on a man’s civil life; an’ he put it about 
that our B.S.M. had run a dope an’ dolly-shop with a Chinese woman, the 
wrong end o° Southwark Bridge. Nothin’ you could lay ‘old of, o’ course; 
but — ’ Humberstall let us draw our own conclusions. 


‘That reminds me,’ said Anthony, smacking his lips. ‘I ‘ad a bit of a 
fracas with a fare in the Fulham Road last month. He called me a paras-tit- 
ic Forder. I informed ‘im I was owner-driver, an’ ‘e could see for ‘imself the 
cab was quite clean. That didn’t suit ‘im. ‘E said it was crawlin’.’ 

“What happened?’ I asked. 

‘One o’ them blue-bellied Bolshies of postwar Police (neglectin’ point- 
duty, as usual) asked us to flirt a little quieter. My joker chucked some 
Arabic at ‘im. That was when we signed the Armistice. ‘E’d been a 
Yeoman-a perishin’ Gloucestershire Yeoman-that I’d helped gather in the 
orange crop with at Jaffa, in the ‘Oly Land!’ 

‘And after that?’ I continued. 

‘Tt ‘ud be ‘ard to say. I know ‘e lived at Hendon or Cricklewood. I drove 
‘im there. We must ‘ave talked Zionism or somethin’, because at seven next 
mornin’ him an’ me was tryin’ to get petrol out of a milkshop at St. Albans. 
They ‘adn’t any. In lots o’ ways this war has been a public noosance, as one 
might say, but there’s no denyin’ it ‘elps you slip through life easier. The 
dairyman’s son ‘ad done time on Jordan with camels. So he stood us rum 
an’ milk.’ 

‘Just like ‘avin’ the Password, eh?’ was Humberstall’s comment. 

‘That’s right! Ours was Imshee kelb. Not so ‘ard to remember as your 
Jane stuff.’ 

‘Jane wasn’t so very ‘ard-not the way Macklin used to put ‘er,’ 
Humberstall resumed. ‘I ‘ad only six books to remember. I learned the 
names by ‘eart as Macklin placed ‘em. There was one called Persuasion, 
first; an’ the rest in a bunch, except another about some Abbey or other-last 
by three lengths. But, as I was sayin’, what beat me was there was nothin’ 
to ‘em nor in ‘em. Nothin’ at all, believe me.’ 

“You seem good an’ full of ‘em, any’ow,’ said Anthony. 

‘I mean that ‘er characters was no use! They was only just like people 
you run across any day. One of ‘em was a curate-the Reverend Collins- 
always on the make an’ lookin’ to marry money. Well, when I was a Boy 
Scout, ‘im or ‘is twin brother was our troop-leader. An’ there was an 
upstandin’ ‘ard-mouthed Duchess or a Baronet’s wife that didn’t give a 
curse for any one ‘oo wouldn’t do what she told ‘em to; the Lady-Lady 
Catherine (I’ll get it in a minute) De Bugg. Before Ma bought the 
‘airdressin’ business in London I used to know of an ‘olesale grocer’s wife 
near Leicester (I’m Leicestershire myself) that might ‘ave been ‘er 
duplicate. And-oh yes-there was a Miss Bates; just an old maid runnin’ 
about like a hen with ‘er ‘ead cut off, an’ her tongue loose at both ends. I’ve 


got an aunt like ‘er. Good as gold-but, you know.’ 

‘Lord, yes!’ said Anthony, with feeling. ‘An’ did you find out what Tilniz 
meant? I’m always huntin’ after the meanin’ of things mesel?’ 

“Yes, ‘e was a swine of a Major-General, retired, and on the make. 
They’re all on the make, in a quiet way, in Jane. ‘E was so much of a 
gentleman by ‘is own estimation that ‘e was always be’avin’ like a hound. 
You know the sort. ‘Turned a girl out of ‘is own ‘ouse because she ‘adn’t 
any money-after, mark you, encouragin’ ‘er to set ‘er cap at his son, because 
‘ʻe thought she had.’ 

‘But that ‘appens all the time,’ said Anthony. ‘Why, me own mother — ’ 

‘That’s right. So would mine. But this Tilney was a man, an’ some’ow 
Jane put it down all so naked it made you ashamed. I told Macklin that, an’ 
he said I was shapin’ to be a good Janeite. ‘Twasn’t his fault if I wasn’t. 
‘Nother thing, too; ‘avin’ been at the Bath Mineral Waters ‘Ospital in 
‘Sixteen, with trench-feet, was a great advantage to me, because I knew the 
names o’ the streets where Jane ‘ad lived. There was one of ‘em-Laura, I 
think, or some other girl’s name-which Macklin said was ‘oly ground. “If 
you’d been initiated then,” he says, “you’d ha’ felt your flat feet tingle 
every time you walked over those sacred pavin’-stones.” 

““My feet tingled right enough,” I said, “but not on account of Jane. 
Nothin’ remarkable about that,” I says. 

“““Faven lend me patience!” he says, combin’ ‘is ‘air with ‘is little hands. 
“Every dam’ thing about Jane is remarkable to a pukka Janeite! It was 
there,” he says, “that Miss What’s-herName” (he had the name; I’ve 
forgotten it) “made up ‘er engagement again, after nine years, with Captain 
T’other Bloke.” An’ he dished me out a page an’ a half of one of the books 
to learn by ‘eart-Persuasion, I think it was.’ 

“You quick at gettin’ things off by ‘eart?’ Anthony demanded. 

‘Not as a rule. I was then, though, or else Macklin knew ‘ow to deliver 
the Charges properly. ‘E said ‘e’d been some sort o°’ schoolmaster once, and 
he’d make my mind resume work or break ‘imself. That was just before the 
Battery Sergeant-Major ‘ad it in for him on account o’ what he’d been 
sayin’ about the Chinese wife an’ the dollyshop.’ 

‘What did Macklin really say?’ Anthony and I asked together. 
Humberstall gave us a fragment. It was hardly the stuff to let loose on a 
pious post-war world without revision. 

‘And what had your B.S.M. been in civil life?’ I asked at the end. 

“Ead-embalmer to an ‘olesale undertaker in the Midlands,’ said 
Humberstall; ‘but, o° course, when he thought ‘e saw his chance he 


naturally took it. He came along one mornin’ lickin’ ‘is lips. “You don’t get 
past me this time,” ‘e says to Macklin. “You’re for it, Professor.” 

“““Ow so, me gallant Major,” says Macklin; “an’ what for?” 

““For writin’ obese words on the breech o’ the ten-inch,” says the B.S.M. 
She was our old Skoda that I’ve been tellin’ you about. We called ‘er 
“Bloody Eliza.” She ‘ad a badly wore obturator an’ blew through a fair 
treat. I knew by Macklin’s face the B.S.M. ‘ad dropped it somewhere, but 
all he vow’saifed was, “Very good, Major. We will consider it in Common 
Room,” The B.S.M, couldn’t ever stand Macklin’s toff’s way o’ puttin’ 
things; so he goes off rumblin’ like ‘ell’s bells in an ‘urricane, as the 
Marines say. Macklin put it to me at once, what had I been doin’? Some’ow 
he could read me like a book. 

“Well, all Pd done-an’ I told ‘im he was responsible for it-was to chalk 
the guns. ‘Ammick never minded what the men wrote up on ‘em. ‘E said it 
gave ‘em an interest in their job. You’d see all sorts of remarks chalked on 
the sideplates or the gear-casin’s.’ 

‘What sort of remarks?’ said Anthony keenly. 

‘Oh! ‘Ow Bloody Eliza, or Spittin’ Jim-that was our old Mark Five Nine- 
point-two-felt that morning, an’ such things. But it ‘ad come over me-more 
to please Macklin than anythin’ else-that it was time we Janeites ‘ad a look 
in. So, as I was tellin’ you, I’d taken an’ rechristened all three of ‘em, on my 
own, early that mornin’. Spittin’ Jim I ‘ad chalked “The Reverend Collins”- 
that Curate I was tellin’ you about; an’ our cut-down Navy Twelve, 
“General Tilney,” because it was worse wore in the groovin’ than anything 
Pd ever seen. The Skoda (an’ that was where I dropped it) I ‘ad chalked up 
“The Lady Catherine De Bugg.” I made a clean breast of it all to Macklin. 
He reached up an’ patted me on the shoulder. “You done nobly,” he says. 
“You’re bringin’ forth abundant fruit, like a good Janeite. But I’m afraid 
your spellin’ has misled our worthy B.S.M. That’s what it is,” ‘e says, 
slappin’ ‘is little leg. “‘Ow might you ‘ave spelt De Bourgh for example?” 

‘I told ‘im. ‘Twasn’t right; an’ ʻe nips off to the Skoda to make it so. 
When ‘e comes back, ‘e says that the Gander ‘ad been before ‘im an’ 
corrected the error. But we two come up before the Major, just the same, 
that afternoon after lunch; ‘Ammick in the chair, so to speak, Mosse in 
another, an’ the B.S.M, chargin’ Macklin with writin’ obese words on His 
Majesty’s property, on active service. When it transpired that me an’ not 
Macklin was the offendin’ party, the B.S.M, turned ‘is hand in and sulked 
like a baby. ‘E as good as told ‘Ammick ‘e couldn’t hope to preserve 
discipline unless examples was made-meanin’, o° course, Macklin.’ 


“Yes, I’ve heard all that,’ said Anthony, with a contemptuous grunt. ‘The 
worst of it is, a lot of it’s true.’ 

“Ammick took ‘im up sharp about Military Law, which he said was even 
more fair than the civilian article.’ 

‘My Gawd!’ This came from Anthony’s scornful midmost bosom. 

““Accordin’ to the unwritten law of the ‘Eavies,” says ‘Ammick, “there’s 
no objection to the men chalkin’ the guns, if decency is preserved. On the 
other ‘and,” says he, “we ‘aven’t yet settled the precise status of individuals 
entitled so to do. I ‘old that the privilege is confined to combatants only.” 

““With the permission of the Court,” says Mosse, who was another born 
lawyer, “I’d like to be allowed to join issue on that point. Prisoner’s 
position is very delicate an’ doubtful, an’ he has no legal representative.” 

“Very good,” says ‘Ammick. “Macklin bein’ acquitted — ” 

““With submission, me lud,” says Mosse. “I hope to prove ʻe was 
accessory before the fact.” 

“As you please,” says ‘Ammick. “But in that case, ‘oo the ‘ell’s goin’ to 
get the port I’m tryin’ to stand the Court?” 

“I submit,” says Mosse, “prisoner, bein’ under direct observation o° the 
Court, could be temporarily enlarged for that duty.” 

‘So Macklin went an’ got it, an’ the B.S.M. had ‘is glass with the rest. 
Then they argued whether mess servants an’ non-combatants was entitled to 
chalk the guns (‘Ammick versus Mosse). After a bit, ‘Ammick as C.O. give 
‘imself best, an’ me an’ Macklin was severely admonished for trespassin’ on 
combatants’ rights, an’ the B.S.M. was warned that if we repeated the 
offence ‘e could deal with us summ’rily. He ‘ad some glasses o’ port an’ 
went out quite ‘appy. Then my turn come, while Macklin was gettin’ them 
their tea; an’ one thing leadin’ to another, ‘Ammick put me through all the 
Janeite Degrees, you might say. ‘Never ‘ad such a doin’ m my life.’ 

“Yes, but what did you tell ‘em?’ said Anthony. ‘I can’t ever think my lies 
quick enough when I’m for it.’ 

‘No need to lie. I told ‘em that the backside view o’ the Skoda, when she 
was run up, put Lady De Bugg into my ‘ead. They gave me right there, but 
they said I was wrong about General Tilney. ‘Cordin’ to them, our Navy 
twelve-inch ought to ‘ave been christened Miss Bates. I said the same idea 
‘ad crossed my mind, till I’d seen the General’s groovin’. Then I felt it had 
to be the General or nothin’. But they give me full marks for the Reverend 
Collins-our Nine-point-two.’ 

‘An’ you fed ‘em that sort o°’ talk?’ Anthony’s fox-coloured eyebrows 
climbed almost into his hair. 


‘While I was assistin’ Macklin to get tea-yes. Seem’ it was an 
examination, I wanted to do ‘im credit as a Janeite.’ 

‘An’-an’ what did they say?’ 

‘They said it was ‘ighly creditable to us both. I don’t drink, so they give 
me about a hundred fags.’ 

‘Gawd! What a Circus you must ‘ave been,’ was Anthony’s gasping 
comment. 

‘It was a ‘appy little Group. I wouldn’t ‘a changed with any other.’ 

Humberstall sighed heavily as he helped Anthony slide back the organ- 
panel. We all admired it in silence, while Anthony repocketed his secret 
polishing mixture, which lived in a tin tobacco-box. I had neglected my 
work for listening to Humberstall. Anthony reached out quietly and took 
over a Secretary’s jewel and a rag. Humberstall studied his reflection in the 
glossy wood. 

‘Almost,’ he said critically, holding his head to one side. 

‘Not with an Army. You could with a Safety, though,’ said Anthony. And, 
indeed, as Brother Burges had foretold, one might have shaved in it with 
comfort. 

‘Did you ever run across any of ‘em afterwards, any time?’ Anthony 
asked presently. 

‘Not so many of ‘em left to run after, now. With the ‘Eavies it’s mostly 
neck or nothin’. We copped it. In the neck. In due time.’ 

‘Well, you come out of it all right.’ Anthony spoke both stoutly and 
soothingly; but Humberstall would not be comforted. 

‘That’s right; but I almost wish I ‘adn’t,’ he sighed. ‘I was ‘appier there 
than ever before or since. Jerry’s March push in ‘Eighteen did us in; an’ yet, 
‘ow could we ‘ave expected it?’ Ow could we ‘ave expected it? We’d been 
sent back for rest an’ runnin’-repairs, back pretty near our base; an’ our old 
loco’ that used to shift us about o’ nights, she’d gone down the line for 
repairs. But for ‘Ammick we wouldn’t even ‘ave ‘ad our camouflage- 
screens up. He told our Brigadier that, whatever ‘e might be in the Gunnery 
line, as a leadin’ Divorce lawyer he never threw away a point in argument. 
So ‘e ‘ad us all screened in over in a cuttin’ on a little spur-line near a 
wood; an’ ‘e saw to the screens ‘imself. The leaves weren’t more than 
comin’ out then, an’ the sun used to make our glue-paint stink. Just like 
actin’ in a theatre, it was! But ‘appy. But ‘appy! I expect if we’d been 
caterpillars, like the new big six-inch hows, they’d ha’ remembered us. But 
we was the old La Bassee ‘15 Mark o’ Heavies that ran on rails-not much 
more good than scrap-iron that late in the war. An’, believe me, gents-or 


Brethren, as I should say-we copped it cruel. Look ‘ere! It was in the 
afternoon, an’ I was watchin’ Gander instructin’ a class in new sights at 
Lady Catherine. All of a sudden I ‘eard our screens rip overhead, an’ a 
runner on a motor-bike come sailin’, sailin’ through the air-like that bloke 
that used to bicycle off Brighton Pier-and landed one awful wop almost 
atop o’ the class. “‘Old ‘ard,” says Gander. “That’s no way to report. What’s 
the fuss?” “Your screens ‘ave broke my back, for one thing,” says the bloke 
on the ground; “an’ for another, the ‘ole front’s gone.” “Nonsense,” says 
Gander. ‘E ‘adn’t more than passed the remark when the man was vi’lently 
sick an’ conked out. ‘E ‘ad plenty papers on ‘im from Brigadiers and C.O.’s 
reporting ‘emselves cut off an’ askin’ for orders. ‘E was right both ways-his 
back an’ our front. The ‘ole Somme front washed out as clean as kiss- 
me-’and!’ His huge hand smashed down open on his knee. 

“We ‘eard about it at the time in the ‘Oly Land. Was it reelly as quick as 
all that?’ said Anthony. 

‘Quicker! Look ‘ere! The motor-bike dropped in on us about four pip- 
emma. After that, we tried to get orders o’ some kind or other, but nothin’ 
came through excep’ that all available transport was in use and not likely to 
be released. That didn’t ‘elp us any. About nine o’clock comes along a 
young Brass ‘At in brown gloves. We was quite a surprise to ‘im. ‘E said 
they were evacuating the area and we’d better shift. “Where to?” says 
‘Ammick, rather short. 

““Oh, somewhere Amiens way,” he says. “Not that I’d guarantee Amiens 
for any length o’ time; but Amiens might do to begin with.” I’m giving you 
the very words. Then ‘e goes off swingin’ ‘is brown gloves, and ‘Ammick 
sends for Gander and orders ‘im to march the men through Amiens to 
Dieppe; book thence to New’aven, take up positions be’ind Seaford, an’ 
carry on the war. Gander said ‘e’d see ‘im damned first. ‘Ammick says ‘e’d 
see ‘im courtmartialled after. Gander says what ‘e meant to say was that the 
men ‘ud see all an’ sundry damned before they went into Amiens with their 
gunsights wrapped up in their puttees. ‘Ammick says ‘e ‘adn’t said a word 
about puttees, an’ carryin’ off the gunsights was purely optional. “Well, 
anyhow,” says Gander, “puttees or drawers, they ain’t goin’ to shift a step 
unless you lead the procession.” 

““Mutinous ‘ounds,” says ‘Amrnick. “But we live in a democratic age. 
D’you suppose they’d object to kindly diggin’ ‘emselves in a bit?” “Not at 
all,” says Gander. “The B.S.M.’s kept ‘em at it like terriers for the last three 
hours.” “That bein’ so,” says ‘Ammick, “Macklin’ll now fetch us small 
glasses o’ port.” Then Mosse comes in-he could smell port a mile off-an’ he 


submits we’d only add to the congestion in Amiens if we took our crowd 
there, whereas, if we lay doggo where we was, Jerry might miss us, though 
he didn’t seem to be missin’ much that evenin’. 

‘The ‘ole country was pretty noisy, an’ our dumps we’d lit ourselves 
flarin’ heavens-high as far as you could see. Lyin’ doggo was our best 
chance. I believe we might ha’ pulled it off, if we’d been left alone, but 
along towards midnight-there was some small stuff swishin’ about, but 
nothin’ particular-a nice little bald-headed old gentleman in uniform pushes 
into the dug-out wipin’ his glasses an’ sayin’ ‘e was thinkin’ o’ formin’ a 
defensive flank on our left with ‘is battalion which ‘ad just come up. 
‘Ammick says ‘e wouldn’t form much if ‘e was ‘im. “Oh, don’t say that,” 
says the old gentleman, very shocked. “One must support the Guns, mustn’t 
one?” “‘Ammick says we was refittin’ an’ about as effective, just then, as a 
public lav’tory. “Go into Amiens,” he says, “an’ defend ‘em there.” “Oh 
no,” says the old gentleman, “me an’ my laddies must make a defensive 
flank for you,” an’ he flips out of the dug-out like a performin’ bullfinch, 
chirruppin’ for his “laddies.” Gawd in ‘Eaven knows what sort 0’ push they 
was-little boys mostly-but they ‘ung on to ‘is coat-tails like a Sunday- 
school treat, an’ we ‘eard ‘em muckin’ about in the open for a bit. Then a 
pretty tight barrage was slapped down for ten minutes, an’ ‘Ammick 
thought the laddies had copped it already. “It'll be our turn next,” says 
Mosse. “There’s been a covey o’ Gothas messin’ about for the last ‘alf- 
hour-lookin’ for the Railway Shops, I expect. They’re just as likely to take 
us.” “Arisin’ out o’ that,” says ‘Ammick, “one of ‘em sounds pretty low 
down now. We’re for it, me learned colleagues!” “Jesus!” says Gander, “I 
believe you’re right, sir.” And that was the last word I ‘eard on the matter.’ 

‘Did they cop you then?’ said Anthony. 

‘They did. I expect Mosse was right, an’ they took us for the Railway 
Shops. When I come to, I was lyin’ outside the cuttin’, which was pretty 
well filled up. The Reverend Collins was all right; but Lady Catherine and 
the General was past prayin’ for. I lay there, takin’ it in, till I felt cold an’ I 
looked at meself. Otherwise, I ‘adn’t much on excep’ me boots. So I got up 
an’ walked about to keep warm. Then I saw somethin’ like a mushroom in 
the moonlight. It was the nice old gentleman’s bald ‘ead. I patted it. ‘im and 
‘is laddies ‘ad copped it right enough. Some battalion run out in a ‘urry 
from England, I suppose. They ‘adn’t even begun to dig in-pore little 
perishers! I dressed myself off ‘em there, an’ topped off with a British 
warm. Then I went back to the cuttin’ an’ some one says to me: “Dig, you 
ox, dig! Gander’s under.” So I ‘elped shift things till I threw up blood an’ 


bile mixed. Then I dropped, an’ they brought Gander out-dead-an’ laid ‘im 
next me. ‘Ammick ‘ad gone too-fair tore in ‘alf, the B.S.M. said; but the 
funny thing was he talked quite a lot before ‘e died, an’ nothin’ to ‘im below 
‘is stummick, they told me. Mosse we never found. ‘E’d been standing by 
Lady Catherine. She’d up-ended an’ gone back on ‘em, with ‘alf the cuttin’ 
atop of ‘er, by the look of things.’ 

‘And what come to Macklin?’ said Anthony. 

‘Dunno...’ E was with ‘Ammick. I expect I must ha’ been blown clear of 
all by the first bomb; for I was the on’y Janeite left. We lost about half our 
crowd, either under, or after we’d got ‘em out. The B.S.M. went off ‘is 
rocker when mornin’ came, an’ he ran about from one to another sayin’: 
“That was a good push! That was a great crowd! Did ye ever know any 
push to touch ‘em?” An’ then ‘e’d cry. So what was left of us made off for 
ourselves, an’ I came across a lorry, pretty full, but they took me in.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Anthony with pride. ‘““They all take a taxi when it’s rainin’.” 
‘Ever ‘eard that song?’ 

‘They went a long way back. Then I walked a bit, an’ there was a 
hospital-train fillin’ up, an’ one of the Sisters-a grey-headed one- ran at me 
wavin’ ‘er red ‘ands an’ sayin’ there wasn’t room for a louse in it. I was past 
carin’. But she went on talkin’ and talkin’ about the war, an’ her pa in 
Ladbroke Grove, an’ ‘ow strange for ‘er at ‘er time of life to be doin’ this 
work with a lot 0’ men, an’ next war, ‘ow the nurses ‘ud ‘ave to wear khaki 
breeches on account o’ the mud, like the Land Girls; an’ that reminded ‘er, 
she’d boil me an egg if she could lay ‘ands on one, for she’d run a chicken- 
farm once. You never ‘eard anythin’ like it-outside o’ Jane. It set me off 
laughin’ again. Then a woman with a nose an’ teeth on ‘er, marched up. 
“What’s all this?” she says. “What do you want?” “Nothing,” I says, “only 
make Miss Bates, there, stop talkin’ or Pl die.” “Miss Bates?” she says. 
“What in ‘Eaven’s name makes you call ‘er that?” “Because she is,” I says. 
“D’ you know what you’re sayin’?” she says, an’ slings her bony arm round 
me to get me off the ground. “‘Course I do,” I says, “an’ if you knew Jane 
you’d know too.” “That’s enough,” says she. “You’re comin’ on this train if 
I have to kill a Brigadier for you,” an’ she an’ an ord’ly fair hove me into 
the train, on to a stretcher close to the cookers. That beef-tea went down 
well! Then she shook ‘ands with me an’ said I’d hit off Sister Molyneux in 
one, an’ then she pinched me an extra blanket. It was ‘er own ‘ospital pretty 
much. I expect she was the Lady Catherine de Bourgh of the area. Well, an’ 
so, to cut a long story short, nothing further transpired.’ 

“‘Adn’t you ‘ad enough by then?’ asked Anthony. 


‘I expect so. Otherwise, if the old Circus ‘ad been carryin’ on, I might 
‘ave ‘ad another turn with ‘em before Armistice. Our B.S.M. was right. 
There never was a ‘appier push. ‘Ammick an’ Mosse an’ Gander an’ the 
B.S.M. an’ that pore little Macklin man makin’ an’ passin’ an’ raisin’ me an’ 
gettin’ me on to the ‘ospital train after ‘e was dead, all for a couple of 
Bradburys. I lie awake nights still, reviewing matters. There never was a 
push to touch ours-never!’ 

Anthony handed me back the Secretary’s Jewel resplendent. 

‘Ah,’ said he. ‘No denyin’ that Jane business was more useful to you than 
the Roman Eagles or the Star an’ Garter. ‘Pity there wasn’t any of you 
Janeites in the ‘Oly Land. I never come across ‘em.’ 

‘Well, as pore Macklin said, it’s a very select Society, an’ you’ve got to 
be a Janeite in your ‘eart, or you won’t have any success. An’ yet he made 
me a Janeite! I read all her six books now for pleasure ‘tween times in the 
shop; an’ it brings it all back-down to the smell of the glue-paint on the 
screens. You take it from me, Brethren, there’s no one to touch Jane when 
you’re in a tight place. Gawd bless ‘er, whoever she was.’ 

Worshipful Brother Burges, from the floor of the Lodge, called us all 
from Labour to Refreshment. Humberstall hove himself up-so very a cart- 
horse of a man one almost expected to hear the harness creak on his back- 
and descended the steps. 

He said he could not stay for tea because he had promised his mother to 
come home for it, and she would most probably be waiting for him now at 
the Lodge door. 

‘One or other of ‘em always comes for ‘im. He’s apt to miss ‘is gears 
sometimes,’ Anthony explained to me, as we followed. 

‘Goes on a bust, d’ you mean?’ 

“Tm! He’s no more touched liquor than ‘e ‘as women since ‘e was born. 
No, ‘e’s liable to a sort o’ quiet fits, like. They came on after the dump blew 
up at Eatables. But for them, ‘e’d ha’ been Battery Sergeant-Major.’ 

‘Oh!’ I said. ‘I couldn’t make out why he took on as mess-waiter when he 
got back to his guns. That explains things a bit.’ 

“Ts sister told me the dump goin’ up knocked all ‘is Gunnery instruction 
clean out of ‘im. The only thing ‘e stuck to was to get back to ‘is old crowd. 
Gawd knows ‘ow ‘e worked it, but ‘e did. He fair deserted out of England 
to ‘em, she says; an’ when they saw the state ‘e was in, they ‘adn’t the ‘eart 
to send ‘im back or into ‘ospital. They kep’ ‘im for a mascot, as you might 
say. That’s all dead-true. ‘Is sister told me so. But I can’t guarantee that 
Janeite business, excep’ ‘e never told a lie since ‘e was six. ‘Is sister told me 


so. What do you think?’ 

‘He isn’t likely to have made it up out of his own head,’ I replied. 

‘But people don’t get so crazy-fond o’ books as all that, do they?’E’s 
made ‘is sister try to read ‘em. She’d do anythin’ to please him. But, as I 
keep tellin’ ‘er, so’d ‘is mother. D’you ‘appen to know anything about 
Jane?’ 

‘I believe Jane was a bit of a match-maker in a quiet way when she was 
alive, and I know all her books are full of match-making,’ I said. “You’d 
better look out.’ 

‘Oh, that’s as good as settled,’ Anthony replied, blushing. 


Jane’s Marriage 


JANE went to Paradise: 
That was only fair. 
Good Sir Walter followed her. 
And armed her up the stair. 
Henry and Tobias. 
And Miguel of Spain. 
Stood with Shakespeare at the top 
To welcome Jane. 
Then the Three Archangels 
Offered out of hand 
Anything in Heaven’s gift 
That she might command. 
Azrael’s eyes upon her. 
Raphael’s wings above. 
Michael’s sword against her heart. 
Jane said: ‘Love.’ 
Instantly the under- 
standing Seraphim 
Laid their fingers on their lips 
And went to look for him. 
Stole across the Zodiac. 
Harnessed Charles’s Wain. 
And whispered round the Nebulae — 
‘Who loved Jane?’ 
In a private limbo 
Where none had thought to look. 
Sat a Hampshire gentleman 
Reading of a book. 
It was called Persuasion. 
And it told the plain 
Story of the love between 
Him and Jane. 
He heard the question 
Circle Heaven through — 
Closed the book and answered: 
‘T did-and do!’ 


Quietly but speedily 

(As Captain Wentworth moved) 
Entered into Paradise 

The man Jane loved! 


The Portent 


Horace Ode 20, Bk. V. 
OH, late withdrawn from human-kind 
And following dreams we never knew 
Varus, what dream has Fate assigned 
To trouble you? 
Such virtue as commends the law 
Of Virtue to the vulgar horde 
Suffices not. You needs must draw 
A righteous sword; 
And, flagrant in well-doing, smite 
The priests of Bacchus at their fane. 
Lest any worshipper invite 
The God again. 
Whence public strife and naked crime 
And-deadlier than the cup you shun — 
A people schooled to mock, in time. 
All law-not one. 

Cease, then, to fashion State-made sin. 
Nor give thy children cause to doubt 
That Virtue springs from iron within — 

Not lead without. 


The Prophet and the Country 


NORTH of London stretches a country called “The Midlands,’ filled with 
brick cities, all absolutely alike, but populated by natives who, through 
heredity, have learned not only to distinguish between them but even 
between the different houses; so that at meals and at evening multitudes 
return, without confusion or scandal, each to the proper place. 

Last summer, desperate need forced me to cross that area, and I fell into a 
motor-licence ‘control’ which began in a market-town filled with unherded 
beeves carrying red numbered tickets on their rumps. An English-speaking 
policeman inspected my licence on a bridge, while the cattle blundered and 
blew round the car. A native in plain clothes lolled out an enormous 
mulberry-coloured tongue, with which he licked a numbered label, 
precisely like one of those on the behinds of the bullocks, and made to dab 
it on my wind-screen. I protested. ‘But it will save you trouble,’ he said. 
“You’re liable to be held up for your licence from now on. This is your 
protection. Everybody does it.’ 

“Oh! If that’s the case — ’ I began weakly. 

He slapped it on the glass and I went forward — the man was right-all 
the cars I met were ‘protected’ as mine was-till I reached some county or 
other which marked the limit of the witch-doctoring, and entered, at 
twilight, a large-featured land where the Great North Road ran, bordered by 
wide way-wastes, between clumps of old timber. 

Here the car, without warning, sobbed and stopped. One does not expect 
the make-and-break of the magneto-that tiny two-inch spring of finest steel- 
to fracture; and by the time we had found the trouble, night shut down on 
us. A rounded pile of woods ahead took one sudden star to its forehead and 
faded out; the way-waste melted into the darker velvet of the hedge; another 
star reflected itself in the glassy black of the bitumened road; and a weak 
moon struggled up out of a mist- patch from a valley. Our lights painted the 
grass unearthly greens, and the treeboles bone-white. A church clock struck 
eleven, as I curled up in the front seat and awaited the progress of Time and 
Things, with some notion of picking up a tow towards morning. It was long 
since I had spent a night in the open, and the hour worked on me. Time was 
when such nights, and the winds that heralded their dawns, had been 
fortunate and blessed; but those Gates, I thought, were for ever shut... 

I diagnosed it as a baker’s van on a Ford chassis, lit with unusual 
extravagance. It pulled up and asked what the trouble might be. The first 


sentence sufficed, even had my lights not revealed the full hairless face, the 
horn-rimmed spectacles, the hooded boots below, and the soft hat, 
fashioned on no block known to the Eastern trade, above, the yellow 
raincoat. I explained the situation. The resources of Mr. Henry Ford’s 
machines did not run to spare parts of my car’s type, but-it was a beautiful 
night for camping-out. He himself was independent of hotels. His outfit was 
a caravan hired these months past for tours of Great Britain. He had been 
alone since his wife died, of duodenal ulcer, five years ago. Comparative 
Ethnology was his present study. No, not a professor, nor, indeed, ever at 
any College, but a ‘realtor’-a dealer in real estate in a suburb of the great 
and cultured centre of Omaha, Nebraska. Had I ever heard of it? I had once 
visited the very place and there had met an unforgettable funeral- furnisher; 
but I found myself (under influence of the night and my Demon) denying 
all knowledge of the United States. I had, I said, never left my native land; 
but the passion of my life had ever been the study of the fortunes and future 
of the U.S.A.; and to this end I had joined three Societies, each of which 
regularly sent me all its publications. 

He jerked her on to the grass beside my car, where our mingled lights 
slashed across the trunks of a little wood; and I was invited into his pitch- 
pine-lined caravan, with its overpowering electric installation, its flap-table, 
typewriter, drawers and lockers below the bunk. Then he spoke, every word 
well-relished between massy dentures; the inky- rimmed spectacles 
obscuring the eyes, and the face as expressionless as the unrelated voice. 

He spoke in capital letters, a few of which I have preserved, on our 
National Spirit, which, he had sensed, was Homogeneous and in Ethical 
Contact throughout-Unconscious but Vitally Existent. That was his 
Estimate of our Racial Complex. It was an Asset, but a Democracy 
postulating genuine Ideals should be more multitudinously-minded and 
diverse in Outlook. I assented to everything in a voice that would have 
drawn confidences from pillar-boxes. 

He next touched on the Collective Outlook of Democracy, and thence 
glanced at Herd Impulse, and the counter-balancing necessity for Individual 
Self-Expression. Here he began to search his pockets, sighing heavily from 
time to time. 

‘Before my wife died, sir, I was rated a one-hundred-per-cent. American. 
I am now-but...Have you ever in Our Literature read a book called The Man 
Without a Country? I’m him!’ He still rummaged, but there was a sawing 
noise behind the face. 

‘And you may say, first and last, drink did it!’ he added. The noise 


resumed. Evidently he was laughing, so I laughed too. After all, if a man 
must drink, what better lair than a caravan? At his next words I repented. 

‘On my return back home after her burial, I first received my Primal 
Urge towards Self-Expression. Till then I had never realised myself...Ah!’ 

He had found it at last in a breast pocket-a lank and knotty cigar. 

‘And what, sir, is your genuine Opinion of Prohibition?’ he asked when 
the butt had been moistened to his liking. 

‘Oh!-er! It’s a-a gallant adventure!’ I babbled, for somehow I had tuned 
myself to listen-in to tales of other things. He turned towards me slowly. 

‘The Revelation qua Prohibition that came to me on my return back 
home from her funeral was not along those lines. This is the Platform I 
stood on.’ I became, thenceforward, one of vast crowds being addressed 
from that Platform. 

‘There are Races, sir, which have been secluded since their origin from 
the microbes-the necessary and beneficent microbes-of Civ’ lisation. Once 
those microbes are introdooced to ‘em, those races re-act precisely in 
proportion to their previous immunity or Racial Virginity. Measles, which 
I’ve had twice and never laid by for, are as fatal to the Papuan as 
pneumonic plague to the White. Alcohol, for them, is disaster, 
degeneration, and death. Why? You can’t get ahead of Cause and Effect. 
Protect any race from its natural and God-given bacteria and you 
automatically create the culture for its decay, when that protection is 
removed. That, sir, is my Thesis.’ 

The unlit cigar between his lips circled slowly, but I had no desire to 
laugh. 

‘The virgin Red Indian fell for the Firewater of the Paleface as soon as it 
was presented to him. For Firewater, sir, he parted with his lands, his 
integrity, an’ his future. What is he now? An Ethnological Survival under 
State Protection. You get me? Immunise, or virg’nise, the Cit’zen of the 
United States to alcohol, an’ you as surely redooce him to the mental status 
an’ outlook of that Redskin. That is the Ne- mee-sis of Prohibition. And the 
Process has begun, sir. Haven’t you noticed it already’-he gulped-’among 
Our People?’ 

‘Well,’ I said. ‘Men don’t always act as they preach, of course.’ 

“You won’t abrade my National Complex. What’s the worst you’ve seen 
in connection with Our People-and Rum?’ The round lenses were full on 
me. I chanced it. 

‘I’ve seen one of ‘em on a cross-Channel boat, talking Prohibition in the 
bar-pretty full. He had three drinks while I listened.’ 


‘I thought you said you’d never quit England?’ he replied. 

‘Oh, we don’t count France,’ I amended hastily. 

‘Then was you ever at Monte Carlo? No? Well, I was-this spring. One of 
our tourist steamers unloaded three hundred of ‘em at the port o’ Veel 
Franshe; and they went off to Monte Carlo to dine. I saw ‘em, sir, come out 
of the dinner-hall of that vast Hotel opp’site the Cassino there, not drunk, 
but all-all havin’ drink taken. In that hotel lounge after that meal, I saw an 
elderly cit’zen up an’ kiss eight women, none of ‘em specially young, sittin’ 
in a circle on the settees; the rest of his crowd applaudin’. Folk just 
shrugged their shoulders, and the French nigger on the door, I heard him 
say: “It’s only the Yanks tankin’ up.” It galled me. As a one-hundred-per- 
cent. American, it galled me unspeakably. And you’ve observed the same 
thing durin’ the last few years?’ 

I nodded. The face was working now in the yellow lights reflected from 
the close-buttoned raincoat. He dropped his hand on his knee and struck it 
again and again, before he steadied himself with the usual snap and grind of 
his superb dentist-work. 

‘My Rev’ lation qua the Peril of Prohibition was laid on me on my return 
back home in the hour of my affliction. I’d been discussin’ Prohibition with 
Mrs. Tarworth only the week before. Her best friend, sir, a neighbour of 
ours, had filled one of the vases in our parlour with chrysanthemums out of 
a bust wreath. I can’t ever smell to those flowers now ‘thout it all comin’ 
back. Yes, sir, in my hour of woe it was laid on me to warn my land of the 
Ne-mee-sis of Presumption. There’s only one Sin in the world-and that is 
Presumption. Without strong Presumption, sir, we’d never have fixed 
Prohibition the way we did...An’ when I retired that night I reasoned it out 
that there was but one weapon for me to work with to convey my message 
to my native land. That, sir, was the Movies. So I reasoned it. I reasoned it 
so-oo! Now the Movies wasn’t a business I’d ever been interested in, 
though a regular attendant...Well, sir, within ten days after I had realised the 
Scope an’ Imperativeness of my Rev’ lation, I’d sold out an’ re-invested so’s 
everything was available. I quit Omaha, sir, the freest-the happiest-man in 
the United States.’ 

A puff of air from the woods licked through the open door of the caravan, 
trailing a wreath of mist with it. He pushed home the door. 

‘So you started in on Anti-Prohibition films?’ I suggested. 

‘Sir?-More! It was laid on me to feature the Murder of Immunised 
America by the Microbe of Modern Civ’lisation which she had 
presumptuously defied. That text inspired all the titling. Before I arrived at 


the concept of the Appeal, I was months studyin’ the Movie business in 
every State of Our Union, in labour and trava-il. The Complete Concept, sir, 
with its Potential’ties, came to me of a Sunday afternoon in Rand Park, 
Keokuk, Iowa-the centre of our native pearl- button industry. As a boy, sir, I 
used to go shell-tongin’ after mussels, in a shanty-boat on the Cumberland 
River, Tennessee, always hopin’ to find a thousand dollar pearl. (The shell 
goes to Keokuk for manufacture.) I found my pearl in Keokuk-where my 
Concept came to me! Excuse me!’ 

He pulled out a drawer of card-indexed photographs beneath the bunk, 
ran his long fingers down the edges, and drew out three. 

The first showed the head of an elderly Red Indian chief in full war- 
paint, the lined lips compressed to a thread, eyes wrinkled, nostrils aflare, 
and the whole face lit by so naked a passion of hate that I started. 

‘That,’ said Mr. Tarworth, ‘is the Spirit of the Tragedy-both of the Red 
Indians who initially, and of our Whites who subsequently, sold ‘emselves 
and their heritage for the Firewater of the Paleface. The Captions run in 
diapason with that note throughout. But for a Film Appeal, you must have a 
balanced leet-motif interwoven with the footage. Now this close-up of the 
Red Man I’m showin’ you, punctuates the action of the dramma. He recurs, 
sir, watchin’ the progressive degradation of his own people, from the advent 
of the Paleface with liquor, up to the extinction of his race. After that, you 
see him, again, more and more dominant, broodin’ over an’ rejoicin’ in the 
downfall of the White American artificially virg’nised against Alcohol-the 
identical cycle repeated. I got this shot of Him in Oklahoma, one of our 
Western States, where there’s a crowd of the richest Red Indians (drawin’ 
oil-royalties) on earth. But they’ve got a Historical Society that chases ‘em 
into paint and feathers to keep up their race-pride, and for the Movies. He 
was an Episcopalian and owns a Cadillac, I was told. The sun in his eyes 
makes him look that way. He’s indexed as “Rum-in-the-Cup” (that’s the 
element of Popular Appeal), but, say ‘-the voice softened with the pride of 
artistry- ‘ain’t He just it for my purposes?’ 

He passed me the second photo. The cigar rolled again and he held on: 

‘Now in every Film Appeal, you must balance your leet-motif by 
balancin’ the Sexes. The American Women, sir, handed Prohibition to Us 
while our boys were away savin’ you. I know the type-’bor an’ bred with 
it. She watches throughout the film what She’s brought about- watches an’ 
watches till the final Catastrophe. She’s Woman Triumphant, balanced 
against Rum-in-the-Cup-the Degraded Male. I hunted the whole of the 
Middle West for Her in vain, ‘fore I remembered-not Jordan, but Abanna 


and Parphar-Mrs. Tarworth’s best friend at home. I was then in Texarkhana, 
Arkansas, fixin’ up a deal I’ll tell you about; but I broke for Omaha that 
evenin’ to get a shot of Her. When I arrived so sudden she-she-thought, I 
guess, I meant to make her Number Two. That’s Her. You wouldn’t realise 
the Type, but it’s it.’ 

I looked; saw the trained sweetness and unction in the otherwise hardish, 
ignorant eyes; the slightly open, slightly flaccid mouth; the immense 
unconscious arrogance, the immovable certitude of mind, and the other 
warning signs in the poise of the broad-cheeked head. He was fingering the 
third photo. 

‘And when the American Woman realises the Scope an’ the Impact an’ 
the Irrevocability of the Catastrophe which she has created by Her 
Presumption, She-She registers Despair. That’s Her-at the finale.’ 

It was cruelty beyond justification to have pinned down any living 
creature in such agony of shame, anger, and impotence among life’s 
wreckage. And this was a well-favoured woman, her torment new-launched 
on her as she stood gripping the back of a stamped-velvet chair. 

‘And so you went back to Texarkhana without proposing,’ I began. 

‘Why, yes. There was only forty-seven minutes between trains. I told her 
so. But I got both shots.’ 

I must have caught my breath, for, as he took the photo back again, he 
explained: ‘In the Movie business we don’t employ the actool. This is only 
the Basis we build on to the nearest professional type. That secures 
controlled emphasis of expression. She’s only the Basis.’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ I said. He lit his cigar, and relaxed beneath the folds of 
the loose coat. 

‘Well, sir, having secured my leet-motifs and Sex-balances, the whole of 
the footage coverin’ the downfall of the Red Man was as good as given me 
by a bust Congregational Church that had been boosting Prohibition near 
Texarkhana. That was why I’d gone there. One of their ladies, who was 
crazy about Our National dealin’s with the Indian, had had the details 
documented in Washington; an’ the resultant film must have cost her any 
God’s dollars you can name. It was all there-the Red Man partin’ with his 
lands and furs an’ women to the early settlers for Rum; the liquor-fights 
round the tradin’-posts; the Government Agents swindlin’ ‘em with liquor; 
an’ the Indians goin’ mad from it; the Black Hawk War; the winnin’ of the 
West-by Rum mainly-the whole jugful of Shame. But that film failed, sir, 
because folk in Arkansaw said it was an aspersion on the National Honour, 
and, anyway, buying land needful for Our inevitable development was more 


Christian than the bloody wars of Monarchical Europe. The 
Congregationalists wanted a new organ too; so I traded a big Estey organ 
for their film. My notion was to interweave it with parallel modern 
instances, from Monte Carlo and the European hotels, of White American 
Degradation; the Main Caption bein’: “The Firewater of the Paleface Works 
as Indifferently as Fate.” An’ old Rum-in-the-Cup’s close-up shows 
broodin’-broodin’- broodin’-through it all! You sense my Concept?’ 

He relighted his cigar. 

‘I saw it like a vision. But, from there on; I had to rely on my own 
Complex for intuition. I cut out all modern side-issues-the fight against 
Prohibition; bootlegging; home-made Rum manufacture; wood- alcohol 
tragedies, an’ all that dope. ‘Dunno as I didn’t elim’nate to excess. The 
Revolt of the Red Blood Corpuscules should ha’ been stressed.’ 

“What’s their share in it?’ 

‘Vital! They clean up waste and deleterious matter in the humane system. 
Under the microscope they rage like lions. Deprive ‘em of their job by 
sterilisin’ an’ virginising the system, an’ the Red Blood Corpuscules turn on 
the humane system an’ destroy it bodily. Mentally, too, mebbe. Ain’t that a 
hell of a thought?’ 

‘Where did you get it from?’ 

‘It came to me-with the others,’ he replied as simply as Ezekiel might 
have told a fellow-captive beside Chebar. ‘But it’s too high for a 
Democracy. So I cut it right out. For Film purposes I assumed that, at an 
unspecified date, the United States had become virg’nised to liquor. The 
Taint was out of the Blood, and, apparently, the Instinct had aborted. “The 
Triumph of Presumption” is the Caption. But from there on, I fell down 
because, for the film Appeal, you cannot present such an Epoch without 
featurin’ confirmatory exhibits which, o’ course, haven’t as yet materialised. 
That meant that the whole Cultural Aspect o’ that Civ’ lisation of the Future 
would have to be built up at Hollywood; an’ half a million dollars wouldn’t 
cover it. “The Vision of Virg’nised Civ’ lisation.” A hell of a proposition! 
But it don’t matter now.’ 

He dropped his head and was still for a little. 

‘Never mind,’ I said. ‘How does the idea work out-in your mind?’ 

‘In my mind? As inevitably, sir, as the Red Man’s Fall through Rum. My 
notion was a complete Cultural Exposay of a She-dom’nated Civ’hsation, 
built on a virginal basis qua alcohol, with immensely increased material 
Productivity (say, there’d be money in that from big Businesses 
demonstratin’ what they’ll prodooce a hundred years hence), and a side- 


wipe at the practically non-existent birth-rate.’ 

‘Why that, too?’ I asked. 

He gave me the reason-a perfectly sound one-which has nothing to do 
with the tale, and went on: 

‘After that Vision is fully realised, the End comes-as remorselessly for 
the White as for the Red. How? The American Woman-you will recall the 
first close-up of that lady I showed you, interweavin’ throughout the 
narr’tive-havin’ accomplished all She set out to do, wishes to demonstrate 
to the world the Inteegral Significance of Her Life-work. Why not? She’s 
never been blamed in Her life. So delib’rately, out of High Presumption, the 
American Woman withdraws all inhibit’ry legislation, all barriers against 
Alcohol-to show what She has made of Her Men. The Captions here 
run-”’The Zeenith of Presumption. America Stands by Herself-Guide and 
Saviour of Humanity.” “Let Evil do Its Damnedest! We are above It.” Say, 
ain’t that a hell of a thought?’ 

‘A bit extravagant, isn’t it?’ 

‘Extrav’ gance? In the life of actool men an’ women? It don’t exist. Well, 
anyway, that’s my top-note before the day-bakkle. There’s an interval while 
the Great World-Wave is gatherin’ to sweep aside the Children of 
Presumption. Nothin’ eventuates for a while. The Machine of Virg’nised 
Civ’lisation functions by its own stored energy. And then, sir-then the 
World-Wave crashes down on the White as it crashed on the Red Skin! (All 
this while old Rum-in-the-Cup is growin’ more an’ more dom’nant, as I told 
you.) But now, owin’ to the artificialised mentality of the victims and the 
immune pop’ lation, its effects are Cataclysmic. “The Alcohol Appeal, held 
back for five Generations, wakes like a Cyclone.” That’s the Horror I’m 
stressin’. And Europe, and Asia, and the Ghetto exploit America-cold. “A 
Virg’nised People let go all holts, and part with their All.” It is no longer a 
Dom/’nationbut an Obsession. Then a Po-ssession! Then come the Levelled 
Bay’nets of Europe. Why so? Because the liquor’s peddled out, sir, under 
armed European guards to the elderly, pleadin’ American Whites who pass 
over their title-deeds-their businesses, fact’ries, canals, sky-scrapers, town- 
lots, farms, little happy-lookin’ homes- everything-for it. You can see ‘em 
wadin’ into the ocean, from Oyster Bay to Palm Beach, under great flarin’ 
sunsets of National Decay, to get at the stuff sooner. And Europe’s got ‘em 
by the gullet-peddlin’ out the cases, or a single bottle at a time, to each 
accordin’ to his need-under the Levelled Bay’nets of Europe.’ 

‘But why lay all the responsibility on Europe?’ I broke in. ‘Surely some 
progressive American Liquor Trust would have been m the game from the 


first?’ 

‘Sure! But the Appeal is National, and there are some things, sir, that the 
American People will not stand for. It was Europe or nothing. Otherwise, I 
could not have stressed the effect of the Levelled Bay’nets of Europe. You 
see those bay’nets keepin’ order in the vast cathedrals of the new religions- 
the broken whisky bottles round the altar-the Priest himself, old and 
virg’nised, pleadin’ and prayin’ with his flock till, in the zeenith of his 
agony an’ his denunciations, he too falls an’ wallows with the rest of ‘em! 
Extrav’ gant? No! Logic. An’ so it spreads, from West to East, from East to 
West up to the dividin’ line where the European and the Asiatic Liquor 
Trust have parcelled out the Land o’ Presumption. No paltry rum-peddlin’ at 
tradin’posts this time, but mile-long electric freight-trains, surgin’ and 
swoopin’ from San Francisco an’ Boston with their seven thousand ton of 
alcohol, till they meet head-on at the Liquor Line, an’ you see the little 
American People fawnin’ an’ pleadin’ round their big wheels an’ tryin’ to 
slip in under the Levelled Bay’nets of Europe to handle and touch the stuff, 
even if they can’t drink it. It’s horrible-horrible! “The Wages of Sin!” “The 
Death of the She-Dom’nated Sons of Presumption!” ‘ 

He stood up, his head high in the caravan’s resonant roof, and mopped 
his face. 

‘Go on!’ I said. 

‘There ain’t much more. You see the devirg’nised European an’ the 
immemorially sophisticated Asiatic, who can hold their liquor, spreadin’ out 
an’ occupyin’ the land (the signs in the streets register that) like-like a 
lavva-flow in Honolulu. There’s jest a hint, too, of the Return of the Great 
Scourge, an’ how it fed on all this fresh human meat. Jest a few feet of the 
flesh rottin’ off the bones-’same as when Syph’lis originated in the Re-nay- 
sanse Epoch. Last of all-date not specified-will be the herdin’ of the few 
survivin’ Americans into their reservation in the Yellowstone Park by a few 
slouchin’, crippled, remnants of the Redskins. ‘Get me? “Presumption’s 
Ultimate Reward.” “The Wheel Comes Full Circle.” An’ the final close-up 
of Rum-in-the-Cup with his Hate-Mission accomplished.’ 

He stooped again to the photos in the bunk-locker. 

‘I shot that,’ he said, ‘when I was in the Yellowstone. It’s a document to 
build up my Last Note on. They’re jest a party of tourists watchin’ grizzly 
bears rakin’ in the hotel dumpheaps (they keep ‘em to show). That wet light 
hits back well off their clothes, don’t it?’ 

I saw six or seven men and women, in pale-coloured raincoats, gathered, 
with no pretence at pose, in a little glade. One man was turning up his 


collar, another stooping to a bootlace, while a woman opened her umbrella 
over him. They faced towards a dimly defined heap of rubbish and tins; and 
they looked unutterably mean. 

“Yes.” He took it back from me. “That would have been the final note- the 
dom/’nant resolvin’ into a minor. But it don’t matter now.’ 

‘Doesn’t it?’ I said, stupidly enough. 

‘Not to me, sir. My Church-I’m a Fundamentalist, an’ I didn’t read ‘em 
more than half the scenario-started out by disownin’ me for aspersin’ the 
National Honour. A bunch of our home papers got holt of it next. They said 
I was a ren’gade an’ done it for dollars. An’ then the ladies on the Social 
Betterment an’ Uplift Committees took a hand. In your country you don’t 
know the implications of that! I’m-I’m a one- hundred-per-cent. American, 
but-I didn’t know what men an’ women are. I guess none of us do at home, 
or we’d say so, instead o’ playin’ at being American Cit’zens. There’s no 
law with Us under which a man can be jailed for aspersin’ the National 
Honour. There’s no need. It got into the Legislature, an’ one Senator there 
he spoke for an hour, demandin’ to have me unanimously an’ internationally 
disavowed by-by my Maker, I presoom. No one else stood by me. I’d been 
to the big Jew combines that control the Movie business m our country. I’d 
been to Heuvelstein-he represents sixty-seven million dollars’ interests. 
They say he’s never read a scenario in his life. He read every last word of 
mine aloud. He laughed some, but he said he was doin’ well in a small way, 
and he didn’t propose to start up any pogroms against the Chosen in New 
York. He said I was ahead of my time. I know that. An’ then-my wife’s best 
friend was back of this-folk at home got talkin’ about callin’ for an inquiry 
into my state o’ mind, an’ whether I was fit to run my own affairs. I saw a 
lawyer or two over that, an’ I came to a realism’ sense of American Law an’ 
Justice. That was another of the things I didn’t know. It made me sick to my 
stummick, sir-sick with physical an’ mental terror an’ dread. So I quit. I 
changed my name an’ quit two years back. Those ancient prophets an’ 
martyrs haven’t got much on me in the things a Democracy hands you if 
you don’t see eye to eye with it. Therefore, I have no abidin’-place except 
this old caravan. Now, sir, we two are like ships that pass in the night, 
except, as I said, I’ll be very pleased to tow you into Doncaster this 
morning. Is there anythin’ about me strikes you in anyway as deviatin’ from 
sanity?’ 

‘Not m the least,’ I replied quickly. ‘But what have you done with your 
scenario?’ 

‘Deposited it in the Bank of England at London.’ 


“Would you sell it?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Couldn’t it be produced here?’ 

‘Tam a one-hundred-per-cent. American. The way I see it, I could not be 
a party to an indirect attack on my Native Land.’ 

Once again he ground his jaws. There did not seem to be much left to 
say. The heat in the shut caravan was more and more oppressive. Time had 
stood still with me listening. I was aware now that the owls had ceased 
hooting and that a night had gone out of the world. I rose from the bunk. 
Mr. Tarworth, carefully rebuttoning his raincoat, opened the door. 

‘Good Lord Gord Almighty!’ he cried, with a child’s awed reverence. 
‘Tt’s sun-up. Look!’ 

Daylight was just on the heels of dawn, with the sun following. The icy- 
blackness of the Great North Road banded itself with smoking mists that 
changed from solid pearl to writhing opal, as they lifted above hedge-row 
level. The dew-wet leaves of the upper branches turned suddenly into 
diamond facets, and that wind, which runs before the actual upheaval of the 
sun, swept out of the fragrant lands to the East, and touched my cheek-as 
many times it had touched it before, on the edge, or at the ends, of 
inconceivable experiences. 

My companion breathed deeply, while the low glare searched the folds of 
his coat and the sags and wrinkles of his face. We heard the far- away pulse 
of a car through the infinite, clean-born, light-filled stillness. It neared and 
stole round the bend-a motor-hearse on its way to some early or distant 
funeral, one side of the bright oak coffin showing beneath the pall, which 
had slipped a little. Then it vanished in a blaze of wet glory from the sun- 
drenched road, amid the songs of a thousand birds. 

Mr. Tarworth laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘Say, Neighbour,’ he said. “There’s somethin’ very soothin’ in the 
Concept of Death after all.’ 

Then he set himself, kindly and efficiently, to tow me towards Doncaster, 
where, when the day’s life should begin again, one might procure a new 
magneto make-and-break-that tiny two-inch spring of finest steel, failure of 
which immobilises any car. 


Gow’s Watch 


Act IV. Scene 4. 
The Head of the Bargi Pass-in snow. Gow and Ferdinand with their 
Captains. 


GOW (to Ferdinand). The Queen’s host would be delivered me to-day- 
but 

that these Mountain Men have sent battalia to hold the Pass. They’re 

shod, helmed and torqued with soft gold. For the rest, naked. By no 

argument can I persuade ‘em their gilt carcasses against my bombards 

avail not. What’s to do, Fox? 


FERDINAND. Fatherless folk go furthest. These loud pagans 
Are doubly fatherless. Consider; they came 

Over the passes, out of all man’s world- 

Adullamites, unable to endure 

Its ancient pinch and belly-ache-full of revenges 

Or wilfully forgetful. The land they found 

Was manless-her raw airs uncloven by speech. 

Earth without wheel-track, hoof-mark, hearth or ploughshare 
Since God created; nor even a cave where men. 

When night was a new thing, had hid themselves. 


GOW. Excellent. Do I fight them, or let go? 


FERDINAND. Unused earth, air and water for their spoil. 
And none to make comparison of their deeds. 


No unbribed dead to judge, accuse ‘em or comfort — 
Their present all their future and their past. 

What should they know of reason — litters of folk — 
New whelped to emptiness? 


GOW. Nothing. They bar my path. 


FERDINAND. Turn it, then — turn it. 
Give them their triumph. They’ll be wiser anon — 


Some thirty generations hence. 


GOW. Amen! I’m no disposed murderer. (To the Mountain Men) Most 
magnificent Senors! Lords of all Suns, Moons, Firmaments-Sole 
Architects of Yourselves and this present Universe! Yon Philosopher in 
the hairy cloak bids me wait only a thousand years, till ye’ve sorted 
yourselves more to the likeness of mankind. 


THE PRIEST OF THE MOUNTAIN MEN. There are none beside 
ourselves to 
lead the world! 


GOW. That is common knowledge. I supplicate you to allow us the head 
of the Pass, that we may better reach the Queen’s host yonder. Ye will 
not? Why? 


THE PRIEST. Because it is our will. There is none other law for all 
the earth. 


GOW. (That a few feet of snow on a nest of rocky mountains should have 
hatched this dream-people!) (To Priest) Ye have reason in nature-all 
you’ve known of it...But-a thousand years-I fear they will not 

suffice. 


THE PRIEST. Go you back! We hold the passes into and out of the 
world. 
Do you defy us? 


FERDINAND. (To Gow) I warned you. There’s none like them under 
Heaven. 
Say it! 


GOW. Defy your puissance, Senors? Not I. We’ll have our bombards 
away, 

all, by noon; and our poor hosts with them. And you, Senors, shall 

have your triumph upon us. 


FERDINAND. Ah! That touches! Let them shout and blow their horns 
half 
a day and they’ll not think of aught else! 


GOW. Fall to your riots then! Senors, ye have won. We’ll leave you the 
head of the Pass-for thirty generations. (Loudly) The mules to the 
bombards and away! 


FERDINAND. Most admirably you spoke to my poor text. 


GOW. Maybe the better, Fox, because the discourse has drawn them to 
the head of the Pass. Meantime, our main body has taken the lower 
road, with all the Artillery. 


FERDINAND. Had you no bombards here, then? 


GOW. None, Innocence, at all! None, except your talk and theirs 


The Bull that Thought 


WESTWARD from a town by the Mouths of the Rhone, runs a road so 
mathematically straight, so barometrically level, that it ranks among the 
world’s measured miles and motorists use it for records. I had attacked the 
distance several times, but always with a Mistral blowing, or the unchancy 
cattle of those parts on the move. But once, running from the East, into a 
high-piled, almost Egyptian, sunset, there came a night which it would have 
been sin to have wasted. It was warm with the breath of summer in 
advance; moonlit till the shadow of every rounded pebble and pointed 
cypress wind-break lay solid on that vast flat-floored waste; and my Mr. 
Leggatt, who had slipped out to make sure, reported that the roadsurface 
was unblemished. ‘Now,’ he suggested, ‘we might see what she’!l do under 
strict road- conditions. She’s been pullin’ like the Blue de Luxe all day. 
Unless I’m all off, it’s her night out.’ We arranged the trial for after dinner- 
thirty kilometres as near as might be; and twenty-two of them without even 
a level crossing. There sat beside me at table d’hote an elderly, bearded 
Frenchman wearing the rosette of by no means the lowest grade of the 
Legion of Honour, who had arrived in a talkative Citroen. I gathered that he 
had spent much of his life in the French Colonial Service in Annam and 
Tonquin. When the war came, his years barring him from the front line, he 
had supervised Chinese wood-cutters who, with axe and dynamite, 
deforested the centre of France for trench-props. He said my chauffeur had 
told him that I contemplated an experiment. He was interested in cars-had 
admired mine-would, in short, be greatly indebted to me if I permitted him 
to assist as an observer. One could not well refuse; and, knowing my Mr. 
Leggatt, it occurred to me there might also be a bet in the background. 
While he went to get his coat, I asked the proprietor his name. ‘Voiron- 
Monsieur Andre Voiron,’ was the reply. ‘And his business?’ ‘Mon Dieu! He 
is Voiron! He is all those things, there!’ The proprietor waved his hands at 
brilliant advertisements on the dining- room walls, which declared that 
Voiron Freres dealt in wines, agricultural implements, chemical manures, 
provisions and produce throughout that part of the globe. He said little for 
the first five minutes of our trip, and nothing at all for the next ten-it being, 
as Leggatt had guessed, Esmeralda’s night out. But, when her indicator 
climbed to a certain figure and held there for three blinding kilometres, he 
expressed himself satisfied, and proposed to me that we should celebrate 
the event at the hotel. ‘I keep yonder,’ said he, ‘a wine on which I should 


value your opinion.’ On our return, he disappeared for a few minutes, and I 
heard him rumbling in a cellar. The proprietor presently invited me to the 
dining-room, where, beneath one frugal light, a table had been set with 
local dishes of renown. There was, too, a bottle beyond most known sizes, 
marked black on red, with a date. Monsieur Voiron opened it, and we drank 
to the health of my car. The velvety, perfumed liquor, between fawn and 
topaz, neither too sweet nor too dry, creamed in its generous glass. But I 
knew no wine composed of the whispers of angels’ wings, the breath of 
Eden and the foam and pulse of Youth renewed. So I asked what it might 
be. ‘It is champagne,’ he said gravely. ‘Then what have I been drinking all 
my life?’ ‘If you were lucky, before the War, and paid thirty shillings a 
bottle, it is possible you may have drunk one of our better-class tisanes.’ 
‘And where does one get this?’ ‘Here, I am happy to say. Elsewhere, 
perhaps, it is not so easy. We growers exchange these real wines among 
ourselves.’ I bowed my head in admiration, surrender, and joy. There stood 
the most ample bottle, and it was not yet eleven o’clock. Doors locked and 
shutters banged throughout the establishment. Some last servant yawned on 
his way to bed. Monsieur Voiron opened a window and the moonlight 
flooded in from a small pebbled court outside. One could almost hear the 
town of Chambres breathing in its first sleep. Presently, there was a thick 
noise in the air, the passing of feet and hooves, lowings, and a stifled bark 
or two. Dust rose over the courtyard wall, followed by the strong smell of 
cattle. ‘They are moving some beasts,’ said Monsieur Voiron, cocking an 
ear. ‘Mine, I think. Yes, I hear Christophe. Our beasts do not like 
automobiles-so we move at night. You do not know our country-the Crau, 
here, or the Camargue? I was-I am now, again-of it. All France is good; but 
this is the best.’ He spoke, as only a Frenchman can, of his own loved part 
of his own lovely land. ‘For myself, if I were not so involved in all these 
affairs’-he pointed to the advertisements-’I would live on our farm with my 
cattle, and worship them like a Hindu. You know our cattle of the 
Camargue, Monsieur? No? It is not an acquaintance to rush upon lightly. 
There are no beasts like them. They have a mentality superior to that of 
others. They graze and they ruminate, by choice, facing our Mistral, which 
is more than some automobiles will do. Also they have in them the 
potentiality of thought-and when cattle think-I have seen what arrives.’ ‘Are 
they so clever as all that?’ I asked idly. ‘Monsieur, when your sportif 
chauffeur camouflaged your limousine so that she resembled one of your 
Army lorries, I would not believe her capacities. I bet him-ah-two to one- 
she would not touch ninety kilometres. It was proved that she could. I can 


give you no proof, but will you believe me if I tell you what a beast who 
thinks can achieve?’ ‘After the War,’ said I spaciously, ‘everything is 
credible.’ ‘That is true! Everything inconceivable has happened; but still we 
learn nothing and we believe nothing. When I was a child in my father’s 
house-before I became a Colonial Administrator-my interest and my 
affection were among our cattle. We of the old rock live here- have you 
seen?-in big farms like castles. Indeed, some of them may have been 
Saracenic. The barns group round them-great white-walled barns, and yards 
solid as our houses. One gate shuts all. It is a world apart; an administration 
of all that concerns beasts. It was there I learned something about cattle. 
You see, they are our playthings in the Camargue and the Crau. The boy 
measures his strength against the calf that butts him in play among the 
manure-heaps. He moves in and out among the cows, who are-not so 
amiable. He rides with the herdsmen in the open to shift the herds. Sooner 
or later, he meets as bulls the little calves that knocked him over. So it was 
with me- till it became necessary that I should go to our Colonies.’ He 
laughed. ‘Very necessary. That is a good time in youth, Monsieur, when one 
does these things which shock our parents. Why is it always Papa who is so 
shocked and has never heard of such things-and Mamma who supplies the 
excuses?...And when my brother-my elder who stayed and created the 
business-begged me to return and help him, I resigned my Colonial career 
gladly enough. I returned to our own lands, and my well-loved, wicked 
white and yellow cattle of the Camargue and the Crau. My Faith, I could 
talk of them all night, for this stuff unlocks the heart, without making 
repentance in the morning...Yes! It was after the War that this happened. 
There was a calf, among Heaven knows how many of ours-a bull-calf-an 
infant indistinguishable from his companions. He was sick, and he had been 
taken up with his mother into the big farmyard at home with us. Naturally 
the children of our herdsmen practised on him from the first. It is in their 
blood. The Spaniards make a cult of bull-fighting. Our little devils down 
here bait bulls as automatically as the English child kicks or throws balls. 
This calf would chase them with his eyes open, like a cow when she hunts a 
man. They would take refuge behind our tractors and wine- carts in the 
centre of the yard: he would chase them in and out as a dog hunts rats. 
More than that, he would study their psychology, his eyes in their eyes. Yes, 
he watched their faces to divine which way they would run. He himself, 
also, would pretend sometimes to charge directly at a boy. Then he would 
wheel right or left-one could never tell-and knock over some child pressed 
against a wall who thought himself safe. After this, he would stand over 


him, knowing that his companions must come to his aid; and when they 
were all together, waving their jackets across his eyes and pulling his tail, 
he would scatter them-how he would scatter them! He could kick, too, 
sideways like a cow. He knew his ranges as well as our gunners, and he was 
as quick on his feet as our Carpentier. I observed him often. Christophe- the 
man who passed just now-our chief herdsman, who had taught me to ride 
with our beasts when I was ten-Christophe told me that he was descended 
from a yellow cow of those days that had chased us once into the marshes. 
“He kicks just like her,” said Christophe. “He can side- kick as he jumps. 
Have you seen, too, that he is not deceived by the jacket when a boy waves 
it? He uses it to find the boy. They think they are feeling him. He is feeling 
them always. He thinks, that one.” I had come to the same conclusion. Yes- 
the creature was a thinker along the lines necessary to his sport; and he was 
a humorist also, like so many natural murderers. One knows the type among 
beasts as well as among men. It possesses a curious truculent mirth-almost 
indecent but infallibly significant — °’ Monsieur Voiron replenished our 
glasses with the great wine that went better at each descent. ‘They kept him 
for some time in the yards to practise upon. Naturally he became a little 
brutal; so Christophe turned him out to learn manners among his equals in 
the grazing lands, where the Camargue joins the Crau. How old was he 
then? About eight or nine months, I think. We met again a few months later- 
he and I. I was riding one of our little half-wild horses, along a road of the 
Crau, when I found myself almost unseated. It was he! He had hidden 
himself behind a wind-break till we passed, and had then charged my horse 
from behind. Yes, he had deceived even my little horse! But I recognised 
him. I gave him the whip across the nose, and I said: “Apis, for this thou 
goest to Arles! It was unworthy of thee, between us two.” But that creature 
had no shame. He went away laughing, like an Apache. If he had 
dismounted me, I do not think it is I who would have laughed- yearling as 
he was.’ ‘Why did you want to send him to Arles?’ I asked. ‘For the bull- 
ring. When your charming tourists leave us, we institute our little 
amusements there. Not a real bull-fight, you understand, but young bulls 
with padded horns, and our boys from hereabouts and in the city go to play 
with them. Naturally, before we send them we try them in our yards at 
home. So we brought up Apis from his pastures. He knew at once that he 
was among the friends of his youth-he almost shook hands with them-and 
he submitted like an angel to padding his horns. He investigated the carts 
and tractors in the yards, to choose his lines of defence and attack. And 
then-he attacked with an elan, and he defended with a tenacity and 


forethought that delighted us. In truth, we were so pleased that I fear we 
trespassed upon his patience. We desired him to repeat himself, which no 
true artist will tolerate. But he gave us fair warning. He went out to the 
centre of the yard, where there was some dry earth; he kneeled down and- 
you have seen a calf whose horns fret him thrusting and rooting into a 
bank? He did just that, very deliberately, till he had rubbed the pads off his 
horns. Then he rose, dancing on those wonderful feet that twinkled, and he 
said: “Now, my friends, the buttons are off the foils. Who begins?” We 
understood. We finished at once. He was turned out again on the pastures 
till it should be time to amuse them at our little metropolis. But, some time 
before he went to Arles-yes, I think I have it correctly-Christophe, who had 
been out on the Crau, informed me that Apis had assassinated a young bull 
who had given signs of developing into a rival. That happens, of course, 
and our herdsmen should prevent it. But Apis had killed in his own style-at 
dusk, from the ambush of a wind-break-by an oblique charge from behind 
which knocked the other over. He had then disembowelled him. All very 
possible, but-the murder accomplished-Apis went to the bank of a wind- 
break, knelt, and carefully, as he had in our yard, cleaned his horns in the 
earth. Christophe, who had never seen such a thing, at once borrowed (do 
you know, it is most efficacious when taken that way?) some Holy Water 
from our little chapel in those pastures, sprinkled Apis (whom it did not 
affect), and rode in to tell me. It was obvious that a thinker of that bull’s 
type would also be meticulous in his toilette; so, when he was sent to Arles, 
I warned our consignees to exercise caution with him. Happily, the change 
of scene, the music, the general attention, and the meeting again with old 
friends-all our bad boys attended-agreeably distracted him. He became for 
the time a pure farceur again; but his wheelings, his rushes, his rat-huntings 
were more superb than ever. There was in them now, you understand, a 
breadth of technique that comes of reasoned art, and, above all, the passion 
that arrives after experience. Oh, he had learned, out there on the Crau! At 
the end of his little turn, he was, according to local rules, to be handled in 
all respects except for the sword, which was a stick, as a professional bull 
who must die. He was manoeuvred into, or he posed himself in, the proper 
attitude; made his rush; received the point on his shoulder and then-turned 
about and cantered toward the door by which he had entered the arena. He 
said to the world: “My friends, the representation is ended. I thank you for 
your applause. I go to repose myself.” But our Arlesians, who are-not so 
clever as some, demanded an encore, and Apis was headed back again. We 
others from his country, we knew what would happen. He went to the 


centre of the ring, kneeled, and, slowly, with full parade, plunged his horns 
alternately in the dirt till the pads came off. Christophe shouts: “Leave him 
alone, you straight-nosed imbeciles! Leave him before you must.” But they 
required emotion; for Rome has always debauched her loved Provincia with 
bread and circuses. It was given. Have you, Monsieur, ever seen a servant, 
with pan and broom, sweeping round the base-board of a room? In a half- 
minute Apis has them all swept out and over the barrier. Then he demands 
once more that the door shall be opened to him. It is opened and he retires 
as though-which, truly, is the case-loaded with laurels.” Monsieur Voiron 
refilled the glasses, and allowed himself a cigarette, which he puffed for 
some time. ‘And afterwards?’ I said. ‘I am arranging it in my mind. It is 
difficult to do it justice. Afterwards-yes, afterwards-Apis returned to his 
pastures and his mistresses and I to my business. I am no longer a 
scandalous old “sportif?” in shirt-sleeves howling encouragement to the 
yellow son of a cow. I revert to Voiron Freres-wines, chemical manures, et 
cetera. And next year, through some chicane which I have not the leisure to 
unravel, and also, thanks to our patriarchal system of paying our older men 
out of the increase of the herds, old Christophe possesses himself of Apis. 
Oh, yes, he proves it through descent from a certain cow that my father had 
given his father before the Republic. Beware, Monsieur, of the memory of 
the illiterate man! An ancestor of Christophe had been a soldier under our 
Soult against your Beresford, near Bayonne. He fell into the hands of 
Spanish guerrillas. Christophe and his wife used to tell me the details on 
certain Saints’ Days when I was a child. Now, as compared with our recent 
war, Soult’s campaign and retreat across the Bidassoa — ’ ‘But did you 
allow Christophe just to annex the bull?’ I demanded. ‘You do not know 
Christophe. He had sold him to the Spaniards before he informed me. The 
Spaniards pay in coin-douros of very pure silver. Our peasants mistrust our 
paper. You know the saying: “A thousand francs paper; eight hundred 
metal, and the cow is yours.” Yes, Christophe sold Apis, who was then two 
and a half years old, and to Christophe’s knowledge thrice at least an 
assassin.” ‘How was that?’ I said. ‘Oh, his own kind only; and always, 
Christophe told me, by the same oblique rush from behind, the same 
sideways overthrow, and the same swift disembowelment, followed by this 
levitical cleaning of the horns. In human life he would have kept a 
manicurist-this Minotaur. And so, Apis disappears from our country. That 
does not trouble me. I know in due time I shall be advised. Why? Because, 
in this land, Monsieur, not a hoof moves between Berre and the Saintes 
Maries without the knowledge of specialists such as Christophe. The beasts 


are the substance and the drama of their lives to them. So when Christophe 
tells me, a little before Easter Sunday, that Apis makes his debut in the bull- 
ring of a small Catalan town on the road to Barcelona, it is only to pack my 
car and trundle there across the frontier with him. The place lacked 
importance and manufactures, but it had produced a matador of some 
reputation, who was condescending to show his art in his native town. They 
were even running one special train to the place. Now our French railway 
system is only execrable, but the Spanish — ’ ‘You went down by road, 
didn’t you?’ said I. ‘Naturally. It was not too good. Villamarti was the 
matador’s name. He proposed to kill two bulls for the honour of his 
birthplace. Apis, Christophe told me, would be his second. It was an 
interesting trip, and that little city by the sea was ravishing. Their bull-ring 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. It is full of feeling. The 
ceremonial too-when the horsemen enter and ask the Mayor in his box to 
throw down the keys of the bull-ring-that was exquisitely conceived. You 
know, if the keys are caught in the horseman’s hat, it is considered a good 
omen. They were perfectly caught. Our seats were in the front row beside 
the gates where the bulls enter, so we saw everything. ‘Villamarti’s first bull 
was not too badly killed. The second matador, whose name escapes me, 
killed his without distinction-a foil to Villamarti. And the third, Chisto, a 
laborious, middle-aged professional who had never risen beyond a certain 
dull competence, was equally of the background. Oh, they are as jealous as 
the girls of the Comedie Francaise, these matadors! Villamarti’s troupe 
stood ready for his second bull. The gates opened, and we saw Apis, 
beautifully balanced on his feet, peer coquettishly round the corner, as 
though he were at home. A picador-a mounted man with the long lance- 
goad-stood near the barrier on his right. He had not even troubled to turn 
his horse, for the capeadors-the men with the cloaks-were advancing to play 
Apis-to feel his psychology and intentions, according to the rules that are 
made for bulls who do not think...I did not realise the murder before it was 
accomplished! The wheel, the rush, the oblique charge from behind, the fall 
of horse and man were simultaneous. Apis leaped the horse, with whom he 
had no quarrel, and alighted, all four feet together (it was enough), between 
the man’s shoulders, changed his beautiful feet on the carcass, and was 
away, pretending to fall nearly on his nose. Do you follow me? In that 
instant, by that stumble, he produced the impression that his adorable 
assassination was a mere bestial blunder. Then, Monsieur, I began to 
comprehend that it was an artist we had to deal with. He did not stand over 
the body to draw the rest of the troupe. He chose to reserve that trick. He let 


the attendants bear out the dead, and went on to amuse himself among the 
capeadors. Now to Apis, trained among our children in the yards, the cloak 
was simply a guide to the boy behind it. He pursued, you understand, the 
person, not the propaganda-the proprietor, not the journal. If a third of our 
electors of France were as wise, my friend!...But it was done leisurely, with 
humour and a touch of truculence. He romped after one man’s cloak as a 
clumsy dog might do, but I observed that he kept the man on his terrible left 
side. Christophe whispered to me: “Wait for his mother’s kick. When he has 
made the fellow confident it will arrive.” It arrived in the middle of a 
gambol. My God! He lashed out in the air as he frisked. The man dropped 
like a sack, lifted one hand a little towards his head, and-that was all. So 
you see, a body was again at his disposition; a second time the cloaks ran 
up to draw him off, but, a second time, Apis refused his grand scene. A 
second time he acted that his murder was accident and he convinced his 
audience! It was as though he had knocked over a bridge-gate in the 
marshes by mistake. Unbelievable? I saw it.’ The memory sent Monsieur 
Voiron again to the champagne, and I accompanied him. ‘But Apis was not 
the sole artist present. They say Villamarti comes of a family of actors. I 
saw him regard Apis with a new eye. He, too, began to understand. He took 
his cloak and moved out to play him before they should bring on another 
picador. He had his reputation. Perhaps Apis knew it. Perhaps Villamarti 
reminded him of some boy with whom he had practised at home. At any 
rate Apis permitted it-up to a certain point; but he did not allow Villamarti 
the stage. He cramped him throughout. He dived and plunged clumsily and 
slowly, but always with menace and always closing in. We could see that 
the man was conforming to the bull-not the bull to the man; for Apis was 
playing him towards the centre of the ring, and, in a little while-I watched 
his face-Villamarti knew it. But I could not fathom the creature’s motive. 
“Wait,” said old Christophe. “He wants that picador on the white horse 
yonder. When he reaches his proper distance he will get him. Villamarti is 
his cover. He used me once that way.” And so it was, my friend! With the 
clang of one of our own Seventy-fives, Apis dismissed Villamarti with his 
chest-breasted him over-and had arrived at his objective near the barrier. 
The same oblique charge; the head carried low for the sweep of the horns; 
the immense sideways fall of the horse, broken-legged and half-paralysed; 
the senseless man on the ground, and-behold Apis between them, backed 
against the barrier-his right covered by the horse; his left by the body of the 
man at his feet. The simplicity of it! Lacking the carts and tractors of his 
early parade-grounds he, being a genius, had extemporised with the 


materials at hand, and dug himself in. The troupe closed up again, their left 
wing broken by the kicking horse, their right immobilised by the man’s 
body which Apis bestrode with significance. Villamarti almost threw 
himself between the horns, but-it was more an appeal than an attack. Apis 
refused him. He held his base. A picador was sent at him-necessarily from 
the front, which alone was open. Apis charged-he who, till then, you realise, 
had not used the horn! The horse went over backwards, the man half 
beneath him. Apis halted, hooked him under the heart, and threw him to the 
barrier. We heard his head crack, but he was dead before he hit the wood. 
There was no demonstration from the audience. They, also, had begun to 
realise this Foch among bulls! The arena occupied itself again with the 
dead. Two of the troupe irresolutely tried to play him-God knows in what 
hope!- but he moved out to the centre of the ring. “Look!” said Christophe. 
“Now he goes to clean himself. That always frightened me.” He knelt 
down; he began to clean his horns. The earth was hard. He worried at it in 
an ecstasy of absorption. As he laid his head along and rattled his ears, it 
was as though he were interrogating the Devils themselves upon their 
secrets, and always saying impatiently: “Yes, I know that- and that-and that! 
Tell me more-more!’ In the silence that covered us, a woman cried: “He 
digs a grave! Oh, Saints, he digs a grave!” Some others echoed this-not 
loudly-as a wave echoes in a grotto of the sea.’ ‘And when his horns were 
cleaned, he rose up and studied poor Villamarti’s troupe, eyes in eyes, one 
by one, with the gravity of an equal in intellect and the remote and 
merciless resolution of a master in his art. This was more terrifying than his 
toilette.’ ‘And they-Villamarti’s men?’ I asked. ‘Like the audience, were 
dominated. They had ceased to posture, or stamp, or address insults to him. 
They conformed to him. The two other matadors stared. Only Chisto, the 
oldest, broke silence with some call or other, and Apis turned his head 
towards him. Otherwise he was isolated, immobile-sombre-meditating on 
those at his mercy. Ah! For some reason the trumpet sounded for the 
banderillas-those gay hooked darts that are planted in the shoulders of bulls 
who do not think, after their neck-muscles are tired by lifting horses. When 
such bulls feel the pain, they check for an instant, and, in that instant, the 
men step gracefully aside. Villamarti’s banderillero answered the trumpet 
mechanically-like one condemned. He stood out, poised the darts and 
stammered the usual patter of invitation...And after? I do not assert that 
Apis shrugged his shoulders, but he reduced the episode to its lowest 
elements, as could only a bull of Gaul. With his truculence was mingled 
always-owing to the shortness of his tail-a certain Rabelaisian abandon, 


especially when viewed from the rear. Christophe had often commented 
upon it. Now, Apis brought that quality into play. He circulated round that 
boy, forcing him to break up his beautiful poses. He studied him from 
various angles, like an incompetent photographer. He presented to him 
every portion of his anatomy except his shoulders. At intervals he feigned 
to run in upon him. My God, he was cruel! But his motive was obvious. He 
was playing for a laugh from the spectators which should synchronise with 
the fracture of the human morale. It was achieved. The boy turned and ran 
towards the barrier. Apis was on him before the laugh ceased; passed him; 
headed him-what do I say?-herded him off to the left, his horns beside and a 
little in front of his chest: he did not intend him to escape into a refuge. 
Some of the troupe would have closed in, but Villamarti cried: “If he wants 
him he will take him. Stand!” They stood. Whether the boy slipped or Apis 
nosed him over I could not see. But he dropped, sobbing. Apis halted like a 
car with four brakes, struck a pose, smelt him very completely and turned 
away. It was dismissal more ignominious than degradation at the head of 
one’s battalion. The representation was finished. Remained only for Apis to 
clear his stage of the subordinate characters. ‘Ah! His gesture then! He gave 
a dramatic start-this Cyrano of the Camargue-as though he was aware of 
them for the first time. He moved. All their beautiful breeches twinkled for 
an instant along the top of the barrier. He held the stage alone! But 
Christophe and I, we trembled! For, observe, he had now involved himself 
in a stupendous drama of which he only could supply the third act. And, 
except for an audience on the razor-edge of emotion, he had exhausted his 
material. Moliere himself-we have forgotten, my friend, to drink to the 
health of that great soul-might have been at a loss. And Tragedy is but a 
step behind Failure. We could see the four or five Civil Guards, who are 
sent always to keep order, fingering the breeches of their rifles. They were 
but waiting a word from the Mayor to fire on him, as they do sometimes at 
a bull who leaps the barrier among the spectators. They would, of course, 
have killed or wounded several people-but that would not have saved Apis.’ 
Monsieur Voiron drowned the thought at once, and wiped his beard. ‘At 
that moment Fate-the Genius of France, if you will-sent to assist in the 
incomparable finale, none other than Chisto, the eldest, and I should have 
said (but never again will I judge!) the least inspired of all; mediocrity 
itself, but at heart-and it is the heart that conquers always, my friend-at 
heart an artist. He descended stiffly into the arena, alone and assured. Apis 
regarded him, his eyes in his eyes. The man took stance, with his cloak, and 
called to the bull as to an equal: “Now, Senor, we will show these 


honourable caballeros something together.” He advanced thus against this 
thinker who at a plunge-a kick-a thrust-could, we all knew, have 
extinguished him. My dear friend, I wish I could convey to you something 
of the unaffected bonhomie, the humour, the delicacy, the consideration 
bordering on respect even, with which Apis, the supreme artist, responded 
to this invitation. It was the Master, wearied after a strenuous hour in the 
atelier, unbuttoned and at ease with some not inexpert but limited disciple. 
The telepathy was instantaneous between them. And for good reason! 
Christophe said to me: “Alls well. That Chisto began among the bulls. I 
was sure of it when I heard him call just now. He has been a herdsman. 
He’ll pull it off.” There was a little feeling and adjustment, at first, for 
mutual distances and allowances. Oh, yes! And here occurred a gross 
impertinence of Villamarti. He had, after an interval, followed Chisto-to 
retrieve his reputation. My Faith! I can conceive the elder Dumas slamming 
his door on an intruder precisely as Apis did. He raced Villamarti into the 
nearest refuge at once. He stamped his feet outside it, and he snorted: “Go! 
I am engaged with an artist.” Villamarti went-his reputation left behind for 
ever. ‘Apis returned to Chisto saying: “Forgive the interruption. I am not 
always master of my time, but you were about to observe, my dear 
confrere...?” Then the play began. Out of compliment to Chisto, Apis chose 
as his objective (every bull varies in this respect) the inner edge of the 
cloak-that nearest to the man’s body. This allows but a few millimetres 
clearance in charging. But Apis trusted himself as Chisto trusted him, and, 
this time, he conformed to the man, with inimitable judgment and temper. 
He allowed himself to be played into the shadow or the sun, as the 
delighted audience demanded. He raged enormously; he feigned defeat; he 
despaired in statuesque abandon, and thence flashed into fresh paroxysms 
of wrath-but always with the detachment of the true artist who knows he is 
but the vessel of an emotion whence others, not he, must drink. And never 
once did he forget that honest Chisto’s cloak was to him the gauge by which 
to spare even a hair on the skin. He inspired Chisto too. My God! His youth 
returned to that meritorious beef-sticker-the desire, the grace, and the 
beauty of his early dreams. One could almost see that girl of the past for 
whom he was rising, rising to these present heights of skill and daring. It 
was his hour too-a miraculous hour of dawn returned to gild the sunset. All 
he knew was at Apis’ disposition. Apis acknowledged it with all that he had 
learned at home, at Arles and in his lonely murders on our grazing-grounds. 
He flowed round Chisto like a river of death-round his knees, leaping at his 
shoulders, kicking just clear of one side or the other of his head; behind his 


back, hissing as he shaved by; and once or twice- inimitable!-he reared 
wholly up before him while Chisto slipped back from beneath the 
avalanche of that instructed body. Those two, my dear friend, held five 
thousand people dumb with no sound but of their breathings-regular as 
pumps. It was unbearable. Beast and man realised together that we needed a 
change of note-a detente. They relaxed to pure buffoonery. Chisto fell back 
and talked to him outrageously. Apis pretended he had never heard such 
language. The audience howled with delight. Chisto slapped him; he took 
liberties with his short tail, to the end of which he clung while Apis 
pirouetted; he played about him in all postures; he had become the 
herdsman again-gross, careless, brutal, but comprehending. Yet Apis was 
always the more consummate clown. All that time (Christophe and I saw it) 
Apis drew off towards the gates of the toril where so many bulls enter but- 
have you ever heard of one that returned? We knew that Apis knew that as 
he had saved Chisto, so Chisto would save him. Life is sweet to us all; to 
the artist who lives many lives in one, sweetest. Chisto did not fail him. At 
the last, when none could laugh any longer, the man threw his cape across 
the bull’s back, his arm round his neck. He flung up a hand at the gate, as 
Villamarti, young and commanding but not a herdsman, might have raised 
it, and he cried: “Gentlemen, open to me and my honourable little donkey.” 
They opened-I have misjudged Spaniards in my time!-those gates opened to 
the man and the bull together, and closed behind them. And then? From the 
Mayor to the Guardia Civil they went mad for five minutes, till the trumpets 
blew and the fifth bull rushed out-an unthinking black Andalusian. I 
suppose some one killed him. My friend, my very dear friend, to whom I 
have opened my heart, I confess that I did not watch. Christophe and I, we 
were weeping together like children of the same Mother. Shall we drink to 
Her?’ 


Alnaschar and the Oxen 


THERE’S a pasture in a valley where the hanging woods divide. 
And a Herd lies down and ruminates in peace; 
Where the pheasant rules the nooning, and the owl the twilight tide. 
And the war-cries of our world die out and cease. 
Here I cast aside the burden that each weary week-day brings 
And, delivered from the shadows I pursue. 
On peaceful, postless Sabbaths I consider Weighty Things — 
Such as Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 
At the gate beside the river where the trouty shallows brawl. 
I know the pride that Lobengula felt. 
When he bade the bars be lowered of the Royal Cattle Kraal. 
And fifteen mile of oxen took the veldt. 
From the walls of Bulawayo in unbroken file they came 
To where the Mount of Council cuts the blue... 
I have only six and twenty, but the principle’s the same 
With my Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 
To a luscious sound of tearing, where the clovered herbage rips. 
Level-backed and level-bellied watch ‘em move — 
See those shoulders, guess that heart-girth, praise those loins, admire 
those hips. 
And the tail set low for flesh to make above! 
Count the broad unblemished muzzles, test the kindly mellow skin 
And, where yon heifer lifts her head at call. 
Mark the bosom’s just abundance ‘neath the gay and clean-cut chin. 
And those eyes of Juno, overlooking all 
Here is colour, form and substance! I will put it to the proof 
And, next season, in my lodges shall be born 
Some very Bull of Mithras, flawless from his agate hoof 
To his even-branching, ivory, dusk-tipped horn. 
He shall mate with block-square virgins-kings shall seek his like in vain. 
While I multiply his stock a thousandfold. 
Till an hungry world extol me, builder of a lofty strain 
That turns one standard ton at two years old 
There’s a valley, under oakwood, where a man may dream his dream. 
In the milky breath of cattle laid at ease. 
Till the moon o’ertops the alders, and her image chills the stream. 


And the river-mist runs silver round their knees! 

Now the footpaths fade and vanish; now the ferny clumps deceive; 
Now the hedgerow folk possess their fields anew; 

Now the Herd is lost in darkness, and I bless them as I leave. 
My Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 


Gipsy Vans 


UNLESS you come of the gipsy stock 
That steals by night and day. 
Lock your heart with a double lock 
And throw the key away. 
Bury it under the blackest stone 
Beneath your father’s hearth. 
And keep your eyes on your lawful own 
And your feet to the proper path. 
Then you can stand at your door and mock 
When the gipsy-vans come through... 
For it isn’t right that the Gorgio stock 
Should live as the Romany do. 
Unless you come of the gipsy blood 
That takes and never spares. 
Bide content with your given good 
And follow your own affairs. 
Plough and harrow and roll your land. 
And sow what ought to be sowed; 
But never let loose your heart from your hand. 
Nor flitter it down the road 
Then you can thrive on your boughten food 
As the gipsy-vans come through... 
For it isn’t nature the Gorgio blood 
Should love as the Romany do. 
Unless you carry the gipsy eyes 
That see but seldom weep. 
Keep your head from the naked skies 
Or the stars’ |l trouble your sleep. 
Watch your moon through your window-pane 
And take what weather she brews; 
But don’t run out in the midnight rain 
Nor home in the morning dews. 
Then you can huddle and shut your eves 
As the gipsy-vans come through... 
For it isn’t fitting the Gorgio ryes 
Should walk as the Romany do. 


Unless you come of the gipsy race 
That counts all time the same. 
Be you careful of Time and Place 
And Judgment and Good Name 
Lose your life for to live your life 
The way that you ought to do; 
And when you are finished, your God and your wife 
And the Gipsies ‘ll laugh at you! 
Then you can rot in your burying place 
As the gipsy-vans come through... 
For it isn’t reason the Gorgio race 
Should die as the Romany do, 


A Madonna of the Trenches 


“Whatever a man of the sons of men 
Shall say to his heart of the lords above. 
They have shown man, verily, once and again. 
Marvellous mercies and infinite love. 


‘O sweet one love, O my life’s delight. 
Dear, though the days have divided us. 
Lost beyond hope, taken far out of sight. 
Not twice in the world shall the Gods do thus.’ 


SWINBURNE, ‘Les Noyades.’ 

SEEING how many unstable ex-soldiers came to the Lodge of 
Instruction (attached to Faith and Works E.C. 5837*) in the years after the 
war, the wonder is there was not more trouble from Brethren whom sudden 
meetings with old comrades jerked back into their still raw past. But our 
round, torpedo-bearded local Doctor-Brother Keede, Senior Warden- 
always stood ready to deal with hysteria before it got out of hand; and when 
I examined Brethren unknown or imperfectly vouched for on the Masonic 
side, I passed on to him anything that seemed doubtful. He had had his 
experience as medical officer of a South London Battalion, during the last 
two years of the war; and, naturally, often found friends and acquaintances 
among the visitors. 

Brother C. Strangwick, a young, tallish, new-made Brother, hailed from 
some South London Lodge. His papers and his answers were above 
suspicion, but his red-rimmed eyes had a puzzled glare that might mean 
nerves. So I introduced him particularly to Keede, who discovered in him a 
Headquarters Orderly of his old Battalion, congratulated him on his return 
to fitness-he had been discharged for some infirmity or other-and plunged at 
once into Somme memories. 

‘T hope I did right, Keede,’ I said when we were robing before Lodge. 

‘Oh, quite. He reminded me that I had him under my hands at Sampoux 
in ‘Eighteen, when he went to bits. He was a Runner.’ 

“Was it shock?’ I asked. 

‘Of sorts-but not what he wanted me to think it was. No, he wasn’t 


shamming. He had jumps to the limit-but he played up to mislead me about 
the reason of ‘em...Well, if we could stop patients from lying, medicine 
would be too easy, I suppose.’ 

I noticed that, after Lodge-working, Keede gave him a seat a couple of 
rows in front of us, that he might enjoy a lecture on the Orientation of King 
Solomon’s Temple, which an earnest Brother thought would be a nice 
interlude between Labour and the high tea that we called our ‘Banquet.’ 
Even helped by tobacco it was a dreary performance. About half-way 
through, Strangwick, who had been fidgeting and twitching for some 
minutes, rose, drove back his chair grinding across the tesselated floor, and 
yelped ‘Oh, My Aunt! I can’t stand this any longer.’ Under cover of a 
general laugh of assent he brushed past us and stumbled towards the door. 

‘I thought so!’ Keede whispered to me. ‘Come along!’ We overtook him 
in the passage, crowing hysterically and wringing his hands. Keede led him 
into the Tyler’s Room, a small office where we stored odds and ends of 
regalia and furniture, and locked the door. 

‘T’m-I’m all right,’ the boy began, piteously. 

“Course you are.’ Keede opened a small cupboard which I had seen 
called upon before, mixed sal volatile and water in a graduated glass, and, 
as Strangwick drank, pushed him gently on to an old sofa. “There,’ he went 
on. ‘It’s nothing to write home about. I’ve seen you ten times worse. I 
expect our talk has brought things back.’ 

He hooked up a chair behind him with one foot, held the patient’s hands 
in his own, and sat down. The chair creaked. 

‘Don’t!’ Strangwick squealed. ‘I can’t stand it! There’s nothing on earth 
creaks like they do! And-and when it thaws we-we’ve got to slap ‘em back 
with a spa-ade! ‘Remember those Frenchmen’s little boots under the 
duckboards?...What’ ll I do? What’!I I do about it?’ 

Some one knocked at the door, to know if all were well. 

‘Oh, quite, thanks!’ said Keede over his shoulder. ‘But I shall need this 
room awhile. Draw the curtains, please.’ 

We heard the rings of the hangings that drape the passage from Lodge to 
Banquet Room click along their poles, and what sound there had been, of 
feet and voices, was shut off. 

Strangwick, retching impotently, complained of the frozen dead who 
creak in the frost. 

‘He’s playing up still,’ Keede whispered. ‘That’s not his real trouble-any 
more than ‘twas last time.’ 

‘But surely,’ I replied, ‘men get those things on the brain pretty badly. 


‘Remember in October — ’ 

‘This chap hasn’t, though. I wonder what’s really helling him. What are 
you thinking of?’ said Keede peremptorily. 

‘French End an’ Butcher’s Row,’ Strangwick muttered. 

“Yes, there were a few there. But suppose we face Bogey instead of 
giving him best every time.’ Keede turned towards me with a hint in his eye 
that I was to play up to his leads. 

“What was the trouble with French End?’ I opened at a venture. 

‘It was a bit by Sampoux, that we had taken over from the French. 
They’re tough, but you wouldn’t call ‘em tidy as a nation. They had faced 
both sides of it with dead to keep the mud back. All those trenches were 
like gruel in a thaw. Our people had to do the same sort of thing-elsewhere; 
but Butcher’s Row in French End was the-er-show- piece. Luckily, we 
pinched a salient from Jerry just then, an’ straightened things out-so we 
didn’t need to use the Row after November. You remember, Strangwick?’ 

‘My God, yes! When the Buckboard-slats were missin’ you’d tread on 
‘em, an’ they’d creak.’ 

‘They’re bound to. Like leather,’ said Keede. ‘It gets on one’s nerves a 
bit, but — ’ 

‘Nerves? It’s real! It’s real!’ Strangwick gulped. 

‘But at your time of life, it’Il all fall behind you in a year or so. I'll give 
you another sip of-paregoric, an’ we’ll face it quietly. Shall we?’ 

Keede opened his cupboard again and administered a carefully dropped 
dark dose of something that was not sal volatile. “This’ll settle you in a few 
minutes,’ he explained. ‘Lie still, an’ don’t talk unless you feel like it.’ 

He faced me, fingering his beard. 

“Ye-es. Butcher’s Row wasn’t pretty,’ he volunteered. ‘Seeing 
Strangwick here, has brought it all back to me again. ‘Funny thing! We had 
a Platoon Sergeant of Number Two-what the deuce was his name?-an 
elderly bird who must have lied like a patriot to get out to the front at his 
age; but he was a first-class Non-Com., and the last person, you’d think, to 
make mistakes. Well, he was due for a fortnight’s home leave in January, 
‘Eighteen. You were at B.H.Q. then, Strangwick, weren’t you?’ 

“Yes. I was Orderly. It was January twenty-first’; Strangwick spoke with 
a thickish tongue, and his eyes burned. Whatever drug it was, had taken 
hold. 

‘About then,’ Keede said. ‘Well, this Sergeant, instead of coming down 
from the trenches the regular way an’ joinin’ Battalion Details after dark, 
an’ takin’ that funny little train for Arras, thinks he’ll warm himself first. So 


he gets into a dug-out, in Butcher’s Row, that used to be an old French 
dressing-station, and fugs up between a couple of braziers of pure charcoal! 
As luck ‘ud have it, that was the only dug- out with an inside door opening 
inwards-some French anti-gas fitting, I expect-and, by what we could make 
out, the door must have swung to while he was warming. Anyhow, he 
didn’t turn up at the train. There was a search at once. We couldn’t afford to 
waste Platoon Sergeants. We found him in the morning. He’d got his gas all 
right. A machine- gunner reported him, didn’t he, Strangwick?’ 

‘No, Sir. Corporal Grant-o’ the Trench Mortars.’ 

‘So it was. Yes, Grant-the man with that little wen on his neck. ‘Nothing 
wrong with your memory, at any rate. What was the Sergeant’s name?’ 

‘Godsoe-John Godsoe,’ Strangwick answered. 

“Yes, that was it. I had to see him next mornin’-frozen stiff between the 
two braziers-and not a scrap of private papers on him. That was the only 
thing that made me think it mightn’t have been-quite an accident.’ 

Strangwick’s relaxing face set, and he threw back at once to the Orderly 
Room manner. 

‘I give my evidence-at the time-to you, sir. He passed-overtook me, I 
should say-comin’ down from supports, after Pd warned him for leaf. I 
thought he was goin’ through Parrot Trench as usual; but ‘e must ‘ave 
turned off into French End where the old bombed barricade was.’ 

“Yes. I remember now. You were the last man to see him alive. That was 
on the twenty-first of January, you say? Now, when was it that Dearlove 
and Billings brought you to me-clean out of your head?’... Keede dropped 
his hand, in the style of magazine detectives, on Strangwick’s shoulder. The 
boy looked at him with cloudy wonder, and muttered: ‘I was took to you on 
the evenin’ of the twenty-fourth of January. But you don’t think I did him 
in, do you?’ 

I could not help smiling at Keede’s discomfiture; but he recovered 
himself. ‘Then what the dickens was on your mind that evening-before I 
gave you the hypodermic?’ 

‘The-the things in Butcher’s Row. They kept on comin’ over me. You’ve 
seen me like this before, sir.’ 

‘But I knew that it was a lie. You’d no more got stiffs on the brain then 
than you have now. You’ve got something, but you’re hiding it.’ 

“Ow do you know, Doctor?’ Strangwick whimpered. 

‘D’you remember what you said to me, when Dearlove and Billings were 
holding you down that evening?’ 

‘About the things in Butcher’s Row?’ 


‘Oh, no! You spun me a lot of stuff about corpses creaking; but you let 
yourself go in the middle of it-when you pushed that telegram at me. What 
did you mean, f’rinstance, by asking what advantage it was for you to fight 
beasts of officers if the dead didn’t rise?’ 

‘Did I say “Beasts of Officers”?’ 

“You did. It’s out of the Burial Service.’ 

‘I suppose, then, I must have heard it. As a matter of fact, I ‘ave.’ 
Strangwick shuddered extravagantly. 

‘Probably. And there’s another thing-that hymn you were shouting till I 
put you under. It was something about Mercy and Love. ‘Remember it?’ 

‘Pll try,’ said the boy obediently, and began to paraphrase, as nearly as 
possible thus: ‘“Whatever a man may say in his heart unto the Lord, yea, 
verily I say unto you-Gawd hath shown man, again and again, marvellous 
mercy an’-an’ somethin’ or other love.”‘ He screwed up his eyes and shook. 

‘Now where did you get that from?’ Keede insisted. 

‘From Godsoe-on the twenty-first Jan...’ Ow could I tell what ‘e meant to 
do?’ he burst out in a high, unnatural key-’ Any more than I knew she was 
dead.’ 

‘Who was dead?’ said Keede. 

‘Me Auntie Armine.’ 

‘The one the telegram came to you about, at Sampoux, that you wanted 
me to explain-the one that you were talking of in the passage out here just 
now when you began: “O Auntie,” and changed it to “O Gawd,” when I 
collared you?’ 

‘That’s her! I haven’t a chance with you, Doctor. I didn’t know there was 
anything wrong with those braziers. How could I? We’re always usin’ ‘em. 
Honest to God, I thought at first go-off he might wish to warm himself 
before the leaf-train. I-I didn’t know Uncle John meant to start-’ouse- 
keepin’.’ He laughed horribly, and then the dry tears came. 

Keede waited for them to pass in sobs and hiccoughs before he 
continued: ‘Why? Was Godsoe your Uncle?’ 

‘No,’ said Strangwick, his head between his hands. ‘Only we’d known 
him ever since we were born. Dad ‘ad known him before that. He lived 
almost next street to us. Him an’ Dad an’ Ma an’-an’ the rest had always 
been friends. So we called him Uncle-like children do.’ 

‘What sort of man was he?’ 

‘One o’ the best, sir. ‘Pensioned Sergeant with a little money left him- 
quite independent-and very superior. They had a sittin’-room full o’ Indian 
curios that him and his wife used to let sister an’ me see when we’d been 


good.’ 

“Wasn’t he rather old to join up?’ 

‘That made no odds to him. He joined up as Sergeant Instructor at the 
first go-off, an’ when the Battalion was ready he got ‘imself sent along. He 
wangled me into ‘is Platoon when I went out-early in ‘Seventeen. Because 
Ma wanted it, I suppose.’ 

‘T’d no notion you knew him that well,’ was Keede’s comment. 

‘Oh, it made no odds to him. He ‘ad no pets in the Platoon, but ‘e’d write 
‘ome to Ma about me an’ all the doin’s. You see’-Strangwick stirred 
uneasily on the sofa-’we’d known him all our lives-lived in the next street 
an’ all...An’ him well over fifty. Oh dear me! Oh dear me! What a bloody 
mix-up things are, when one’s as young as me!’ he wailed of a sudden. 

But Keede held him to the point. ‘He wrote to your Mother about you?’ 

“Yes. Ma’s eyes had gone bad followin’ on air-raids. ‘Blood-vessels 
broke behind ‘em from sittin’ in cellars an’ bein’ sick. She had to ‘ave ‘er 
letters read to her by Auntie. Now I think of it, that was the only thing that 
you might have called anything at all — ’ 

‘Was that the Aunt that died, and that you got the wire about?’ Keede 
drove on. 

“Yes — Auntie Armine — Ma’s younger sister, an’ she nearer fifty than 
forty. What a mix-up! An’ if Pd been asked any time about it, I’d ‘ave 
sworn there wasn’t a single sol’tary item concernin’ her that everybody 
didn’t know an’ hadn’t known all along. No more conceal to her doin’s 
than-than so much shop-front. She’d looked after sister an’ me, when 
needful-whoopin’ cough an’ measles just the same as Ma. We was in an’ out 
of her house like rabbits. You see, Uncle Armine is a cabinet-maker, an’ 
second-’and furniture, an’ we liked playin’ with the things. She ‘ad no 
children, and when the war came, she said she was glad of it. But she never 
talked much of her feelin’s. She kept herself to herself, you understand.’ He 
stared most earnestly at us to help out our understandings. 

“What was she like?’ Keede inquired. 

‘A biggish woman, an’ had been ‘andsome, I believe, but, bein’ used to 
her, we two didn’t notice much-except, per’aps, for one thing. Ma called 
her ‘er proper name, which was Bella; but Sis an’ me always called ‘er 
Auntie Armine. See?’ 

“What for?’ 

‘We thought it sounded more like her-like somethin’ movin’ slow, in 
armour.’ 

‘Oh! And she read your letters to your mother, did she?’ 


‘Every time the post came in she’d slip across the road from opposite an’ 
read ‘em. An’-an’ I'll go bail for it that that was all there was to it for as far 
back as I remember. Was I to swing to-morrow, I’d go bail for that! ‘Tisn’t 
fair of ‘em to ‘ave unloaded it all on me, because-because-if the dead do 
rise, why, what in ‘ell becomes of me an’ all I’ve believed all me life? I 
want to know that! I-I — ’ 

But Keede would not be put off. ‘Did the Sergeant give you away at all 
in his letters?’ he demanded, very quietly. 

‘There was nothin’ to give away-we was too busy-but his letters about 
me were a great comfort to Ma. I’m no good at writin’. I saved it all up for 
my leafs. I got me fourteen days every six months an’ one over... was 
luckier than most, that way.’ 

‘And when you came home, used you to bring ‘em news about the 
Sergeant?’ said Keede. 

‘T expect I must have; but I didn’t think much of it at the time. I was took 
up with me own affairs-naturally. Uncle John always wrote to me once each 
leaf, tellin’ me what was doin’ an’ what I was li’ble to expect on return, an’ 
Ma ‘ud ‘ave that read to her. Then o’ course I had to slip over to his wife an’ 
pass her the news. An’ then there was the young lady that I’d thought of 
marryin’ if I came through. We’d got as far as pricin’ things in the windows 
together.’ 

‘And you didn’t marry her-after all?’ 

Another tremor shook the boy. ‘No!’ he cried. “Fore it ended, I knew 
what reel things reelly mean! I-I never dreamed such things could be! ...An’ 
she nearer fifty than forty an’ me own Aunt!...But there wasn’t a sign nor a 
hint from first to last, so ‘ow could I tell? Don’t you see it? All she said to 
me after me Christmas leaf in’ ‘18, when I come to say good-bye-all Auntie 
Armine said to me was: “You’ll be seein’ Mister Godsoe soon?” “Too soon 
for my likings,” I says.” Well then, tell ‘im from me,” she says, “that I 
expect to be through with my little trouble by the twenty-first of next 
month, an’ I’m dyin’ to see him as soon as possible after that date.”* 

‘What sort of trouble was it?’ Keede turned professional at once. 

‘She’d ‘ad a bit of a gatherin’ in ‘er breast, I believe. But she never talked 
of ‘er body much to any one.’ 

“see,” said Keede. ‘And she said to you?’ 

Strangwick repeated: ‘“Tell Uncle John I hope to be finished of my 
drawback by the twenty-first, an’ I’m dying to see ‘im as soon as ‘e can 
after that date.” An’ then she says, laughin’: “But you’ve a head like a 
sieve. I’ll write it down, an’ you can give it him when you see ‘im.” So she 


wrote it on a bit o° paper an’ I kissed ‘er good-bye-I was always her 
favourite, you see-an’ I went back to Sampoux. The thing hardly stayed in 
my mind at all, d’you see. But the next time I was up in the front line-I was 
a Runner, d’ye see-our platoon was in North Bay Trench an’ I was up witha 
message to the Trench Mortar there that Corporal Grant was in charge of. 
Followin’ on receipt of it, he borrowed a couple of men off the platoon, to 
slue ‘er round or somethin’. I give Uncle John Auntie Armine’s paper, an’ I 
give Grant a fag, an’ we warmed up a bit over a brazier. Then Grant says to 
me: “I don’t like it”; an’ he jerks ‘is thumb at Uncle John in the bay studyin’ 
Auntie’s message. Well, you know, sir, you had to speak to Grant about ‘is 
way of prophesyin’ things-after Rankine shot himself with the Very light.’ 

‘I did,’ said Keede, and he explained to me ‘Grant had the Second Sight- 
confound him! It upset the men. I was glad when he got pipped. What 
happened after that, Strangwick?’ 

‘Grant whispers to me: “Look, you damned Englishman. ‘E’s for it.” 
Uncle John was leanin’ up against the bay, an’ hummin’ that hymn I was 
tryin’ to tell you just now. He looked different all of a sudden-as if ‘e’d got 
shaved. I don’t know anything of these things, but I cautioned Grant as to 
his style of speakin’, if an officer ‘ad ‘eard him, an’ I went on. Passin’ 
Uncle John in the bay, ‘e nods an’ smiles, which he didn’t often, an’ he 
says, pocketin’ the paper “This suits me. I’m for leaf on the twenty-first, 
too.’ 

‘He said that to you, did he?’ said Keede. 

‘Precisely the same as passin’ the time o’ day. O?’ course I returned the 
agreeable about hopin’ he’d get it, an’ in due course I retumed to 
‘Eadquarters. The thing ‘ardly stayed in my mind a minute. That was the 
eleventh January-three days after I’?d come back from leaf. You remember, 
sir, there wasn’t anythin’ doin’ either side round Sampoux the first part o’ 
the month. Jerry was gettin’ ready for his March Push, an’ as long as he 
kept quiet, we didn’t want to poke ‘im up.’ 

‘I remember that,’ said Keede. ‘But what about the Sergeant?’ 

‘I must have met him, on an’ off, I expect, goin’ up an’ down, through the 
ensuin’ days, but it didn’t stay in me mind. Why needed it? And on the 
twenty-first Jan., his name was on the leaf-paper when I went up to warn 
the leaf-men. I noticed that, o° course. Now that very afternoon Jerry ‘ad 
been tryin’ a new trench-mortar, an’ before our ‘Eavies could out it, he’d 
got a stinker into a bay an’ mopped up ‘alf a dozen. They were bringin’ ‘em 
down when I went up to the supports, an’ that blocked Little Parrot, same as 
it always did. You remember, sir?’ 


‘Rather! And there was that big machine-gun behind the Half-House 
waiting for you if you got out,’ said Keede. 

‘I remembered that too. But it was just on dark an’ the fog was comin’ off 
the Canal, so I hopped out of Little Parrot an’ cut across the open to where 
those four dead Warwicks are heaped up. But the fog turned me round, an’ 
the next thing I knew I was knee-over in that old ‘alf-trench that runs west 
o’ Little Parrot into French End. I dropped into it-almost atop o° the 
machine-gun platform by the side o’ the old sugar boiler an’ the two Zoo- 
ave skel’tons. That gave me my bearin’s, an’ so I went through French End, 
all up those missin’ Buckboards, into Butcher’s Row where the poy-looz 
was laid in six deep each side, an’ stuffed under the Buckboards. It had 
froze tight, an’ the drippin’s had stopped, an’ the creakin’s had begun.’ 

‘Did that really worry you at the time?’ Keede asked. 

‘No,’ said the boy with professional scorn. ‘If a Runner starts noticin’ 
such things he’d better chuck. In the middle of the Row, just before the old 
dressin’-station you referred to, sir, it come over me that somethin’ ahead 
on the Buckboards was just like Auntie Armine, waitin’ beside the door; an’ 
I thought to meself ‘ow truly comic it would be if she could be dumped 
where I was then. In ‘alf a second I saw it was only the dark an’ some rags 
o’ gas-screen, ‘angin’ on a bit of board, ‘ad played me the trick. So I went 
on up to the supports an’ warned the leaf-men there, includin’ Uncle John. 
Then I went up Rake Alley to warn ‘em in the front line. I didn’t hurry 
because I didn’t want to get there till Jerry ‘ad quieted down a bit. Well, 
then a Company Relief dropped in-an’ the officer got the wind up over 
some lights on the flank, an’ tied ‘em into knots, an’ I ‘ad to hunt up me 
leaf-men all over the blinkin’ shop. What with one thing an’ another, it must 
‘ave been ‘alf-past eight before I got back to the supports. There I run 
across Uncle John, scrapm’ mud off himself, havin’ shaved- quite the 
dandy. He asked about the Arras train, an’ I said, if Jerry was quiet, it might 
be ten o’clock. “Good!” says ‘e. “Pll come with you.” So we started back 
down the old trench that used to run across Halnaker, back of the support 
dug-outs. You know, sir.’ 

Keede nodded. 

‘Then Uncle John says something to me about seein’ Ma an’ the rest of 
‘em in a few days, an’ had I any messages for ‘em? Gawd knows what 
made me do it, but I told ‘im to tell Auntie Armine I never expected to see 
anything like her up in our part of the world. And while I told him I 
laughed. That’s the last time I ‘ave laughed.” Oh-you’ve seen ‘er, ‘ave you? 
says he, quite natural-like. Then I told ‘im about the sand-bags an’ rags in 


the dark, playin’ the trick. “Very likely,” says he, brushin’ the mud off his 
putties. By this time, we’d got to the corner where the old barricade into 
French End was-before they bombed it down, sir. He turns right an’ climbs 
across it. “No, thanks,” says I. “I’ve been there once this evenin’.” But he 
wasn’t attendin’ to me. He felt behind the rubbish an’ bones just inside the 
barricade, an’ when he straightened up, he had a full brazier in each hand. 

““Come on, Clem,” he says, an’ he very rarely give me me own name. 
“You aren’t afraid, are you?” he says. “It’s just as short, an’ if Jerry starts up 
again he won’t waste stuff here. He knows it’s abandoned.” “Who’s afraid 
now?” I says. “Me for one,” says he. “I don’t want my leaf spoiled at the 
last minute.” Then ‘e wheels round an’ speaks that bit you said come out 0’ 
the Burial Service.’ 

For some reason Keede repeated it in full, slowly: ‘If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not?’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Strangwick. ‘So we went down French End together- 
everything froze up an’ quiet, except for their creakin’s. I remember thinkin’ 
— ’ his eyes began to flicker. 

‘Don’t think. Tell what happened,’ Keede ordered. 

‘Oh! Beg y’ pardon! He went on with his braziers, hummin’ his hymn, 
down Butcher’s Row. Just before we got to the old dressin’station he stops 
and sets ‘em down an’ says “Where did you say she was, Clem? Me eyes 
ain’t as good as they used to be.” 

““Tn ‘er bed at ‘ome,” I says. “Come on down. It’s perishin’ cold, an’ Pm 
not due for leaf.” 

“Well, I am,” ‘e says. “I am...” An’ then-’give you me word I didn’t 
recognise the voice-he stretches out ‘is neck a bit, in a way ‘e ‘ad, an’ he 
says: “Why, Bella!” ‘e says. “Oh, Bella!” ‘e says. “Thank Gawd!” ‘e says. 
Just like that! An’ then I saw-I tell you I saw-Auntie Armine herself 
standin’ by the old dressin’station door where first I’d thought I’d seen her. 
He was lookin’ at ‘er an’ she was lookin’ at him. I saw it, an’ me soul turned 
over inside me because-because it knocked out everything I’d believed in. I 
‘ad nothin’ to lay ‘old of, d’ye see? An’ ‘e was lookin’ at ‘er as though he 
could ‘ave et ‘er, an’ she was lookin’ at ‘im the same way, out of ‘er eyes. 
Then he says: “Why, Bella,” ‘e says, “this must be only the second time 
we’ve been alone together in all these years.” An’ I saw ‘er half hold out 
her arms to ‘im in that perishin’ cold. An’ she nearer fifty than forty an’ me 
own Aunt! You can shop me for a lunatic to-morrow, but I saw it-I saw ‘er 
answerin’ to his spoken word... Then ‘e made a snatch to unsling ‘is rifle. 


Then ‘e cuts ‘is hand away saying: “No! Don’t tempt me, Bella. We’ve all 
Eternity ahead of us. An hour or two won’t make any odds.” Then he picks 
up the braziers an’ goes on to the dug-out door. He’d finished with me. He 
pours petrol on ‘em, an’ lights it with a match, an’ carries ‘em inside, 
flarin’. All that time Auntie Armine stood with ‘er arms out-an’ a look in ‘er 
face! I didn’t know such things was or could be! Then he comes out an’ 
says: “Come in, my dear”; an’ she stoops an’ goes into the dug-out with that 
look on her face-that look on her face! An’ then ‘e shuts the door from 
inside an’ starts wedgin’ it up. So ‘elp me Gawd, I saw an’ ‘eard all these 
things with my own eyes an’ ears!’ 

He repeated his oath several times. After a long pause Keede asked him 
if he recalled what happened next. 

‘It was a bit of a mix-up, for me, from then on. I must have carried on- 
they told me I did, but-but I was-I felt a-a long way inside of meself, like-if 
you’ve ever had that feelin’. I wasn’t rightly on the spot at all. They woke 
me up sometime next morning, because ‘e ‘adn’t showed up at the train; an’ 
some one had seen him with me. I wasn’t ‘alf cross-examined by all an’ 
sundry till dinner-time. 

‘Then, I think, I volunteered for Dearlove, who ‘ad a sore toe, for a front- 
line message. I had to keep movin’, you see, because I hadn’t anything to 
hold on to. Whilst up there, Grant informed me how he’d found Uncle John 
with the door wedged an’ sand-bags stuffed in the cracks. I hadn’t waited 
for that. The knockin’ when ‘e wedged up was enough for me. ‘Like Dad’s 
coffin.’ 

‘No one told me the door had been wedged.’ Keede spoke severely. 

‘No need to black a dead man’s name, sir.’ 

“What made Grant go to Butcher’s Row?’ 

‘Because he’d noticed Uncle John had been pinchin’ charcoal for a week 
past an’ layin’ it up behind the old barricade there. So when the ‘unt began, 
he went that way straight as a string, an’ when he saw the door shut, he 
knew. He told me he picked the sand-bags out of the cracks an’ shoved ‘is 
hand through and shifted the wedges before any one come along. It looked 
all right. You said yourself, sir, the door must ‘ave blown to.’ 

‘Grant knew what Godsoe meant, then?’ Keede snapped. 

‘Grant knew Godsoe was for it; an’ nothin’ earthly could ‘elp or ‘inder. 
He told me so.’ 

‘And then what did you do?’ 

‘I expect I must ‘ave kept on carryin’ on, till Headquarters give me that 
wire from Ma-about Auntie Armine dyin’.’ 


“When had your Aunt died?’ 

‘On the mornin’ of the twenty-first. The mornin’ of the 21st! That tore it, 
d’ye see? As long as I could think, I had kep’ tellin’ myself it was like those 
things you lectured about at Arras when we was billeted in the cellars-the 
Angels of Mons, and so on. But that wire tore it.’ 

‘Oh! Hallucinations! I remember. And that wire tore it?’ said Keede. 

“Yes! You see’-he half lifted himself off the sofa-’there wasn’t a single 
gor-dam thing left abidin’ for me to take hold of, here or hereafter. If the 
dead do rise-and I saw ‘em-why-why, anything can ‘appen. Don’t you 
understand?’ 

He was on his feet now, gesticulating stiffly. 

‘For I saw ‘er,’ he repeated. ‘I saw ‘im an’ ‘er-she dead since mornin’ 
time, an’ he killin’ ‘imself before my livin’ eyes so’s to carry on with ‘er for 
all Eternity-an’ she ‘oldin’ out ‘er arms for it! I want to know where I’m at! 
Look ‘ere, you two-why stand we in jeopardy every hour?’ 

‘God knows,’ said Keede to himself. 

‘Hadn’t we better ring for some one?’ I suggested. ‘He’ll go off the 
handle in a second.’ 

‘No, he won’t. It’s the last kick-up before it takes hold. I know how the 
stuff works. Hul-lo!’ 

Strangwick, his hands behind his back and his eyes set, gave tongue in 
the strained, cracked voice of a boy reciting. ‘Not twice in the world shall 
the Gods do thus,’ he cried again and again. 

‘And I’m damned if it’s goin’ to be even once for me!’ he went on with 
sudden insane fury. ‘I don’t care whether we ‘ave been pricin’ things in the 
windows...Let ‘er sue if she likes! She don’t know what reel things mean. I 
do-I’ve ‘ad occasion to notice ‘em...No, I tell you! Pll ‘ave ‘em when I 
want ‘em, an’ be done with ‘em; but not till I see that look on a face...that 
look...I’m not takin’ any. The reel thing’s life an’ death. It begins at death, 
d’ye see. She can’t understand...Oh, go on an’ push off to Hell, you an’ your 
lawyers. I’m fed up with it-fed up!’ 

He stopped as abruptly as he had started, and the drawn face broke back 
to its natural irresolute lines. Keede, holding both his hands, led him back to 
the sofa, where he dropped like a wet towel, took out some flamboyant robe 
from a press, and drew it neatly over him. 

“Ye-es. That’s the real thing at last,’ said Keede. ‘Now he’s got it off his 
mind he’ll sleep. By the way, who introduced him?’ 

‘Shall I go and find out?’ I suggested. 

“Yes; and you might ask him to come here. There’s no need for us to 


stand to all night.’ 

So I went to the Banquet, which was in full swing, and was seized by an 
elderly, precise Brother from a South London Lodge, who followed me, 
concerned and apologetic. Keede soon put him at his ease. 

‘The boy’s had trouble,’ our visitor explained. ‘I’m most mortified he 
should have performed his bad turn here. I thought he’d put it be’ind him.’ 

‘T expect talking about old days with me brought it all back,’ said Keede. 
‘It does sometimes.’ 

‘Maybe! Maybe! But over and above that, Clem’s had post-war trouble, 
too.’ 

‘Can’t he get a job? He oughtn’t to let that weigh on him, at his time of 
life,’ said Keede cheerily. 

“Tisn’t that-he’s provided for-but ‘-he coughed confidentially behind his 
dry hand-’as a matter of fact, Worshipful Sir, he’s-he’s implicated for the 
present in a little breach of promise action.’ 

‘Ah! That’s a different thing,’ said Keede. 

“Yes. That’s his reel trouble. No reason given, you understand. The 
young lady in every way suitable, an’ she’d make him a good little wife too, 
if Pm any judge. But he says she ain’t his ideel or something. ‘No getting at 
what’s in young people’s minds these days, is there?’ 

‘I’m afraid there isn’t,’ said Keede. ‘But he’s all right now. He’ll sleep. 
You sit by him, and when he wakes, take him home quietly... Oh, we’re 
used to men getting a little upset here. You’ve nothing to thank us for, 
Brother-Brother — ’ 

‘Armine,’ said the old gentleman. ‘He’s my nephew by marriage.’ 

‘That’s all that’s wanted!’ said Keede. 

Brother Armine looked a little puzzled. Keede hastened to explain. ‘As I 
was saying, all he wants now is to be kept quiet till he wakes.’ 


Gow’s Watch 


Act V. scene 3 
After the Battle. The PRINCESS by the Standard on the Ravelin. 


Enter Gow, with the Crown of the Kingdom. 


GOW. Here’s earnest of the Queen’s submission. 
This by her last herald-and in haste. 


PRINCESS. ‘Twas ours already. Where is the woman? 


GOW. ‘Fled with her horse. They broke at dawn. 
Noon has not struck, and you’re Queen questionless. 


PRINCESS. By you-through you. How shall I honour you? 
GOW. Me? But for what? 


PRINCESS. For all-all-all — 

Since the realm sunk beneath us! Hear him! For what?’ 
Your body ‘twixt my bosom and her knife. 

Your lips on the cup she proffered for my death; 

Your one cloak over me, that night in the snows 

We held the Pass at Bargi. Every hour 

New strengths, to this most unbelievable last. 

‘Honour him?’ I will honour-will honour you — ... 

‘Tis at your choice. 


GOW. Child, mine was long ago. 


(Enter FERDINAND, as from horse.) 
But here’s one worthy honour. Welcome, Fox! 


FERDINAND. And to you, Watchdog. This day clenches all. 
We’ve made it and seen it. 


GOW. Is the city held? 


FERDINAND. Loyally. Oh, they’re drunk with loyalty yonder. 
A virtuous mood. Your bombards helped ‘em to it... 
But here’s my word for you. The Lady Frances — 


PRINCESS. I left her sick in the city. No harm, I pray. 


FERDINAND. Nothing that she called harm. In truth, so little 
That (to Gow) I am bidden tell you, she’ll be here 
Almost as soon as I. 


GOW. She says it? 


FERDINAND. Writes. 
This. (Gives him letter.) Yester eve. “Twas given me by the priest- 
He with her in her hour. 


GOW. So? (Reads) So it is. 
She will be here. (To Ferdinand) And all is safe in the city? 


FERDINAND. As thy long sword and my lean wits can make it. 
You’ve naught to stay for. Is it the road again? 


GOW. Ay. This time, not alone...She will be here. 
PRINCESS. I am here. You have not looked at me awhile. 


GOW. The rest is with you, Ferdinand... 
Then free. 


PRINCESS. And at my service more than ever. I claim — 
(Our wars have taught me)-being your Queen, now, claim 
You wholly mine. 


GOW. Then free...She will be here! A little while — 
PRINCESS (to FERDINAND). He looks beyond, not at me. 


FERDINAND. Weariness. 
We are not so young as once was. “Two days’ fight- 
A worthy servitor-to be allowed 


Some freedom. 
PRINCESS. I have offered him all he would. 


FERDINAND. He takes what he has taken. 
(The Spirit of the LADY FRANCES appears to Gow.) 


GOW. Frances 
PRINCESS. Distraught! 
FERDINAND. An old head-blow, maybe. He has dealt in them. 


GOW (to the Spirit). What can the Grave against us, O my Heart. 
Comfort and light and reason in all things 

Visible and invisible-my one God? 

Thou that wast I these barren unyoked years 

Of triflings now at end! Frances! 


PRINCESS. She’s old. 


FERDINAND. True. By most reckonings old. 
They must keep other count. 


PRINCESS. He kisses his hand to the air! 

FERDINAND. His ring, rather, he kisses. Yes-for sure-the ring. 
GOW. Dear and most dear. And now, those very arms. (Dies.) 
PRINCESS. Oh, look! He faints. Haste, you! Unhelm him! Help! 


FERDINAND. Needless. No help 
Avails against that poison. He is sped. 


PRINCESS. By his own hand? This hour? When I had offered — 


FERDINAND. He had made other choice-an old, old choice. 
Ne’er swerved from, and now patently sealed in death. 


PRINCESS. He called on-the Lady Frances was it? Wherefore? 


FERDINAND. Because she was his life. Forgive, my friend — (covers 
Gow’s face) 


God’s uttermost beyond me in all faith. 

Service and passion-if I unveil at last 

The secret. (To the Princess) Thought-dreamed you, it was for you 
He poured himself-for you resoldered the Crown? 
Struck here, held there, amended, broke, built up 
His multiplied imaginings for you? 

PRINCESS. I thought-I thought he — 
FERDINAND. Looked beyond. Her wish 

Was the sole Law he knew. She did not choose 
Your House should perish. Therefore he bade it stand. 
Enough for him when she had breathed a word 
“Twas his to make it iron, stone, or fire. 

Driving our flesh and blood before his ways 

As the wind straws. Her one face unregarded 
Waiting you with your mantle or your glove- 
That is the God whom he is gone to worship. 
(Trumpets without. Enter the Prince’s Heralds.) 
And here’s the work of Kingship begun again. 
These from the Prince of Bargi-to whose sword 
You owe such help as may, he thinks, be paid... 
He’s equal in blood, in fortune more than peer. 
Young, most well favoured, with a heart to love- 
And two States in the balance. Do you meet him? 


PRINCESS. God and my Misery! I have seen Love at last. 
What shall content me after? 


The Birthright 


THE miracle of our land’s speech-so known 
And long received, none marvel when ‘tis shown! 
We have such wealth as Rome at her most pride 
Had not or (having) scattered not so wide; 
Nor with such arrant prodigality 
Beneath her any pagan’s foot let lie... 
Lo! Diamond that cost some half their days 
To find and t’other half to bring to blaze 
Rubies of every heat, wherethrough we scan 
The fiercer and more fiery heart of man 
Emerald that with the uplifted billow vies. 
And Sapphires evening remembered skies 
Pearl perfect, as immortal tears must show. 
Bred, in deep waters, of a piercing woe; 
And tender Turkis, so with charms y-writ. 
Of woven gold, Time dares not bite on it. 
Thereafter, in all manners worked and set. 
Jade, coral, amber, crystal, ivories, jet,- 
Showing no more than various fancies, yet 
Each a Life’s token or Love’s amulet... 
Which things, through timeless arrogance of use. 
We neither guard nor garner, but abuse; 
So that our scholars-nay, our children-fling 
In sport or jest treasure to arm a King; 
And the gross crowd, at feast or market, hold 
Traffic perforce with dust of gems and gold! 


The Propagation of Knowledge 


THE Army Class ‘English,’ which included the Upper Fifth, was trying to 
keep awake; for ‘English’ (Literature-Augustan epoch-eighteenth century 
came at last lesson, and that, on a blazing July afternoon; meant after every 
one had been bathing. Even Mr. King found it hard to fight against the 
snore of the tide along the Pebble Ridge, and spurred himself with strong 
words. 

Since, said he, the pearls of English Literature existed only to be 
wrenched from their settings and cast before young swine rooting for 
marks, it was his loathed business-in anticipation of the Army Preliminary 
Examination which, as usual, would be held at the term’s end, under the 
auspices of an official examiner sent down ad hoc-to prepare for the Form a 
General Knowledge test-paper, which he would give them next week. It 
would cover their studies, up to date, of the Augustans and King Lear, 
which was the selected-and strictly expurgated-Army Exam, play for that 
year. Now, English Literature, as he might have told them, was not divided 
into water-tight compartments, but flowed like a river. For example, Samuel 
Johnson, glory of the Augustans and no mean commentator of Shakespeare, 
was but one in a mighty procession which — 

At this point Beetle’s nodding brows came down with a grunt on the 
desk. He had been soaking and sunning himself in the open sea-baths built 
out on the rocks under the cliffs, from two-fifteen to four- forty. 

The Army Class took Johnson off their minds. With any luck, Beetle 
would last King till the tea-bell. King rubbed his hands and began to carve 
him. He had gone to sleep to show his contempt (a) for Mr. King, who 
might or might not matter, and (b) for the Augustans, who none the less 
were not to be sneered at by one whose vast and omnivorous reading, for 
which such extraordinary facilities had been granted (this was because the 
Head had allowed Beetle the run of his library), naturally overlooked such 
epigonoi as Johnson, Swift, Pope, Addison, and the like. Harrison 
Ainsworth and Marryat doubtless appealed — 

Even so, Beetle salt-encrusted all over except his spectacles, and steeped 
in delicious languors, was sliding back to sleep again, when ‘Taffy’ Howell, 
the leading light of the Form, who knew his Marryat as well as Stalky did 
his Surtees, began in his patent, noiseless whisper: ‘“Allow me to observe- 
in the most delicate manner in the world-just to hint — ”* 

‘Under pretext of studying literature, a desultory and unformed mind 


would naturally return, like the dog of Scripture — ’ 

““You’re a damned trencher-scrapin’, napkin-carryin’, shillin’- seekin’, 
up-an’-down-stairs.”‘ Howell breathed. 

Beetle choked aloud on the sudden knowledge that King was the ancient 
and eternal Chucks-later Count Shucksen-of Peter Simple. He had not 
realised it before. 

‘Sorry, sir. I’m afraid I’ve been asleep, sir,’ he sputtered. 

The shout of the Army Class diverted the storm. King was grimly glad 
that Beetle had condescended to honour truth so far. Perhaps he would now 
lend his awakened ear to a summary of the externals of Dr. Johnson, as 
limned by Macaulay. And he read, with intention, the just historian’s outline 
of a grotesque figure with untied shoe-strings, that twitched and grunted, 
gorged its food, bit its finger-nails, and neglected its ablutions. The Form 
hailed it as a speaking likeness of Beetle; nor were they corrected. 

Then King implored him to vouchsafe his comrades one single fact 
connected with Dr. Johnson which might at any time have adhered to what, 
for decency’s sake, must, Mr. King supposed, be called his mind. 

Beetle was understood to say that the only thing he could remember was 
in French. 

“You add, then, the Gallic tongue to your accomplishments? The 
information plus the accent?’Tis well! Admirable Crichton, proceed!’ 

And Beetle proceeded with the text of an old Du Maurier drawing in a 
back-number of Punch: 

De tous ces defunts cockolores 

Le moral Fenelon. 

Michel Ange et Johnson 

(Le Docteur) sont les plus awful bores.’ 

To which Howell, wooingly, just above his breath: 

““Oh, won’t you come up, come up?”‘ 

Result, as the tea-bell rang, one hundred lines, to be shown up at seven- 
forty-five that evening. This was meant to blast the pleasant summer 
interval between tea and prep. Howell, a favourite in ‘English’ as well as 
Latin, got off; but the Army Class crashed in to tea with a new Limerick. 

The imposition was a matter of book-keeping, as far as Beetle was 
concerned; for it was his custom of rainy afternoons to fabricate store of 
lines in anticipation of just these accidents. They covered such English 
verse as interested him at the moment, and helped to fix the stuff in his 
memory. After tea; he drew the required amount from his drawer in Number 
Five Study, thrust it into his pocket, went up to the Head’s house, and 


settled himself in the big Outer Library where, ever since the Head had 
taken him off all mathematics, he did precis- work and French translation. 
Here he buried himself in a close- printed, thickish volume which had been 
his chosen browse for some time. A hideous account of a hanging, drawing, 
and quartering had first attracted him to it; but later he discovered the book 
(Curiosities of Literature was its name) full of the finest confused feeding- 
such as forgeries and hoaxes, Italian literary societies, religious and 
scholastic controversies of old when men (even that most dreary John 
Milton, of Lycidas) slanged each other, not without dust and heat, in 
scandalous pamphlets; personal peculiarities of the great; and a hundred 
other fascinating inutilities. This evening he fell on a description of 
wandering, mad Elizabethan beggars, known as Tom-a-Bedlams, with 
incidental references to Edgar who plays at being a Tom-a-Bedlam in Lear, 
but whom Beetle did not consider at all funny. Then, at the foot of a left- 
hand page, leaped out on him a verse-of incommunicable splendour, 
opening doors into inexplicable worlds-from a song which Tom-a-Bedlams 
were supposed to sing. It ran: 
With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander. 

With a burning spear and a horse of air. 
To the wilderness I wander. 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney. 

Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end- 
Methmks it is no journey. 

He sat, mouthing and staring before him, till the prep-bell rang and it was 
time to take his lines up to King’s study and lay them, as hot from the press, 
in the impot-basket appointed. He carried his dreams on to Number Five. 
They knew the symptoms of old. 

‘Readin’ again,’ said Stalky, like a wife welcoming her spouse from the 
pot-house. 

‘Look here, I’ve found out something — ’ Beetle began. ‘Listen — ’ 

‘No, you don’t-till afterwards. It’s Turkey’s prep.’ This meant it was a 
Horace Ode through which Turkey would take them for a literal translation, 
and all possible pitfalls. Stalky gave his businesslike attention, but Beetle’s 
eye was glazed and his mind adrift throughout, and he asked for things to 
be repeated. So, when Turkey closed the Horace, justice began to be 
executed. 

‘T’m all right,’ he protested. ‘I swear I heard a lot what Turkey said. Shut 


up! Oh, shut up! Do shut up, you putrid asses.’ Beetle was speaking from 
the fender, his head between Turkey’s knees, and Stalky largely over the 
rest of him. 

‘What’s the metre of the beastly thing?’ McTurk waved his Horace. 
‘Look it up, Stalky. Twelfth of the Third.’ 

‘Ionicum a minore,’ Stalky reported, closing his book in turn. ‘Don’t let 
him forget it’; and Turkey’s Horace marked the metre on Beetle’s skull, 
with special attention to elisions. It hurt. 

‘Miserar’ est neq’ arnori dare ludum neque dulci 

Mala vino layer’ aut ex — 

Got it? You liar! You’ve no ear at all! Chorus, Stalky!’ 

Both Horaces strove to impart the measure, which was altogether 
different from its accompaniment. Presently Howell dashed in from his 
study below. 

‘Look out! If you make this infernal din we’ll have some one up the 
staircase in a Sec.’ 

“We’re teachin’ Beetle Horace. He was goin’ to burble us some muck 
he’d read,’ the tutors explained. 

“Twasn’t muck! It was about those Tom-a-Bedlams in Lear.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Stalky. ‘Why didn’t you say so?’ 

“Cause you didn’t listen. They had drinkin’-horns an’ badges, and there’s 
a Johnson note on Shakespeare about the meanin’ of Edgar sayin’ “My 
horn’s dry.” But Johnson’s dead-wrong about it. Aubrey says — ’ 

‘Who’s Aubrey?’ Howell demanded. ‘Does King know about him?’ 

‘Dunno. Oh yes, an’ Johnson started to learn Dutch when he was 
seventy.’ 

“What the deuce for?’ Stalky asked. 

‘For a change after his Dikker, I suppose,’ Howell suggested. 

‘And I looked up a lot of other English stuff, too. I’m goin’ to try it all on 
King.’ 

‘Showin’-off as usual,’ said the acid, McTurk, who, like his race, lived 
and loved to destroy illusions. 

‘No. For a draw. He’s an unjust dog! If you read, he says you’re showin’ - 
off. If you don’t, you’re a mark-huntin’ Philistine. What does he want you 
to do, curse him?’ 

‘Shut up, Beetle!’ Stalky pronounced. ‘There’s more than draws in this. 
You’ve cribbed your maths off me ever since you came to Coll. You don’t 
know what a co-sine is, even now. Turkey does all your Latin.’ 

‘I like that! Who does both your Picciolas?’ 


‘French don’t count. It’s time you began to work for your giddy livin’ an’ 
help us. You aren’t goin’ up for anythin’ that matters. Play for your side, as 
Heffles says, or die the death! You don’t want to die the death, again, do 
you? Now, let’s hear about that stinkard Johnson swottin’ Dutch. You’re 
sure it was Sammivel, not Binjamin? You are so dam’ inaccurate!’ 

Beetle conducted an attentive class on the curiosities of literature for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. As Stalky pointed out, he promised to be useful. 

The Horace Ode next morning ran well; and King was content. Then, in 
full feather, he sailed round the firmament at large, and, somehow, apropos 
to something or other, used the word ‘della Cruscan’-’if any of you have the 
faintest idea of its origin.” Some one hadn’t caught it correctly; which gave 
Beetle just time to whisper ‘Bran-an’ mills’ to Howell, who said, promptly: 
‘Hasn’t it somethin’ to do with mills- an’ bran, sir?’ King cast himself into 
poses of stricken wonder. ‘Oddly enough,’ said he, ‘it has.’ 

They were then told a great deal about some silly Italian Academy of 
Letters which borrowed its office furniture from the equipment of 
mediaeval flour-mills. And: ‘How has our Ap-Howell come by his 
knowledge?’ Howell, being, indeed, Welsh, thought that it might have been 
something he had read in the holidays. King openly purred over him. 

‘If that had been me,’ Beetle observed while they were toying with 
sardines between lessons, ‘he’d ha’ dropped on me for showin’-off.’ 

‘See what we’re savin’ you from,’ Stalky answered. ‘I’m playin’ Johnson, 
‘member, this afternoon.’ 

That, too, came cleanly off the bat; and King was gratified by this interest 
in the Doctor’s studies. But Stalky hadn’t a ghost of a notion how he had 
come by the fact. 

‘Why didn’t you say your father told you?’ Beetle asked at tea. 

‘My-y Lord! Have you ever seen the guv’nor?’ Stalky collapsed 
shrieking among the piles of bread and butter. ‘Well, look here. Taffy goes 
in to-morrow about those drinkin’ horns an’ Tom-a-Bedlams. You cut up to 
the library after tea, Beetle. You know what King’s English papers are like. 
Look out useful stuff for answers an’ we’ll divvy at prep.’ 

At prep, then, Beetle, loaded with assorted curiosities, made his forecast. 
He argued that there were bound to be a good many ‘what-do- you-know- 
abouts’ those infernal Augustans. Pope was generally a separate item; but 
the odds were that Swift, Addison, Steele, Johnson, and Goldsmith would 
be lumped under one head. Dryden was possible, too, though rather outside 
the Epoch. 

‘Dryden. Oh! “Glorious John!” ‘Know that much, anyhow,’ Stalky 


vaunted. 

‘Then lug in Claude Halcro in The Pirate,’ Beetle advised. ‘He’s always 
sayin’ “Glorious John.” King’s a hog on Scott, too.’ 

‘No-o. I don’t read Scott. You take this Hell Crow chap, Taffy.’ 

‘Right. What about Addison, Beetle?’ Howell asked. 

“Drank like a giddy fish.’ 

‘We all know that,’ chorused the gentle children. 

‘He said, “See how a Christian can die”; an’ he hadn’t any conversation, 
‘cause some one or other — ’ 

‘Guessin’ again, as usual,’ McTurk sneered. ‘Who?’ 

“Cynical man called Mandeville-said he was a silent parson in a tie- 
wig.’ 

‘Right-ho! Pll take the silent parson with wig and ‘purtenances. Taffy 
can have the dyin’ Christian,’ Stalky decided. 

Howell nodded, and resumed: ‘What about Swift, Beetle?’ 

“Died mad. Two girls. Saw a tree, an’ said: “I shall die at the top.” Oh 
yes, an’ his private amusements were “ridiculous an’ trivial.” < 

Howell shook a wary head. ‘Dunno what that might let me in for with 
King. You can have it, Stalky.’ 

‘TIl take that,’ McTurk yawned. ‘King doesn’t matter a curse to me, an’ 
he knows it. “Private amusements contemptible.”‘ He breathed all Ireland 
into the last perverted word. 

‘Right,’ Howell assented. ‘Bags I the dyin’ tree, then.’ 

“Cheery lot, these Augustans,’ Stalky sighed. “Any more of ‘em been 
croakin’ lately, Beetle?’ 

‘My Hat!’ the far-seeing Howell struck in. ‘King always gives us a 
stinker half-way down. What about Richardson-that “Clarissa” chap, 
y know?’ 

‘Tve found out lots about him,’ said Beetle, promptly. ‘He was the 
“Shakespeare of novelists.” < 

‘King won’t stand that. He says there’s only one Shakespeare. ‘Mustn’t 
rot about Shakespeare to King,’ Howell objected. 

‘An’ he was “always delighted with his own works, 

‘Like you,’ Stalky pointed out. 

‘Shut up. Oh yes, an’ — ’ he consulted some hieroglyphics on a scrap of 
paper-’the-the impassioned Diderot (dunno who he was) broke forth: “O 
Richardson, thou singular genius!”‘ 

Howell and Stalky rose together, each clamouring that he had bagged that 
first. 
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Beetle continued. 


‘I must have it!’ Howell shouted. ‘King’s never seen me breakin’ forth 
with the impassioned Diderot. He’s got to! Give me Diderot, you 
impassioned hound!’ 

‘Don’t upset the table. There’s tons more. An’ his genius was “fertile and 
prodigal.”’‘ 

‘All right! I don’t mind bein’ “fertile and prodigal” for a change,’ Stalky 
volunteered. ‘King’s going to enjoy this exam. If he was the Army Prelim. 
chap we’d score.’ 

‘The Prelim. questions will be pretty much like King’s stuff,’ Beetle 
assured them. 

‘But it’s always a score to know what your examiner’s keen on,’ Howell 
said, and illustrated it with an anecdote. ‘‘Uncle of mine stayin’ with my 
people last holidays — ’ 

“Your Uncle Diderot?’ Stalky asked. 

‘No, you ass! Captain of Engineers. He told me he was up for a Staff 
exam. to an old Colonel-bird who believed that the English were the lost 
Tribes of Israel, or something like that. He’d written tons o° books about it.’ 

‘All Sappers are mad,’ said Stalky. ‘That’s one of the things the guv’nor 
did tell me.’ 

‘Well, ne’er mind. My uncle played up, o’course. ‘Said he’d always 
believed it, too. And so he got nearly top-marks for field- fortification. 
‘Didn’t know a thing about it, either, he said.’ 

‘Good biznai!’ said Stalky. ‘Well, go on, Beetle. What about Steele?’ 

‘Can’t I keep anything for myself?’ 

‘Not much! King’ll ask you where you got it from, and you’d show off, 
an’ he’d find out. This ain’t your silly English Literature, you ass. It’s our 
marks. Can’t you see that?’ 

Beetle very soon saw it was exactly as Stalky had said. 

Some days later a happy, and therefore not too likeable, King was 
explaining to the Reverend John in his own study how effort, zeal, 
scholarship, the humanities, and perhaps a little natural genius for teaching, 
could inspire even the mark-hunting minds of the young. His text was the 
result of his General Knowledge paper on the Augustans and King Lear. 

‘Howell,’ he said, ‘I was not surprised at. He has intelligence. But, 
frankly, I did not expect young Corkran to burgeon. Almost one might 
believe he occasionally read a book.’ 

‘And McTurk too?’ 

“Yes. He had somehow arrived at a rather just estimate of Swift’s lighter 
literary diversions. They are contemptible. And in the “Lear” questions- 


they were all attracted by Edgar’s character-Stalky had dug up something 
about Aubrey on Tom-a-Bedlams from some unknown source. Aubrey, of 
all people! I’m sure I only alluded to him once or twice.’ 

‘Stalky among the prophets of “English”! And he didn’t remember where 
he’d got it either?’ 

‘No. Boys are amazingly purblind and limited. But if they keep this up at 
the Army Prelim., it is conceivable the Class may not do itself discredit. I 
told them so.’ 

‘T congratulate you. Ours is the hardest calling in the world, with the least 
reward. By the way, who are they likely to send down to examine us?’ 

‘It rests between two, I fancy. Martlett-with me at Balliol-and Hume. 
They wisely chose the Civil Service. Martlett has published a brochure on 
Minor Elizabethan Verse-journeyman work, of course-enthusiasms, but no 
grounding. Hume I heard of lately as having infected himself in Germany 
with some Transatlantic abominations about Shakespeare and Bacon. He 
was Sutton.’ (The Head, by the way, was a Sutton man.) 

King returned to his examination-papers and read extracts from them, as 
mothers repeat the clever sayings of their babes. 

‘Here’s old Taffy Howell, for instance-apropos to Diderot’s eulogy of 
Richardson. “The impassioned Diderot broke forth: ‘Richardson, thou 
singular genius!’”‘ 

It was the Reverend John who stopped himself, just in time, from 
breaking forth. He recalled that, some days ago, he had heard Stalky on the 
stairs of Number Five, hurling the boots of many fags at Howell’s door and 
bidding the ‘impassioned Diderot’ within ‘break forth’ at his peril. 

‘Odd,’ said he, gravely, when his pipe drew again. ‘Where did Diderot 
say that?’ 

‘I’ve forgotten for the moment. Taffy told me he’d picked it up in the 
course of holiday reading.’ 

‘Possibly. One never knows what heifers the young are ploughing with. 
Oh! How did Beetle do?’ 

‘The necessary dates and his handwriting defeated him, I’m glad to say. I 
cannot accuse myself of having missed any opportunity to castigate that 
boy’s inordinate and intolerable conceit. But I’m afraid it’s hopeless. I think 
I touched him somewhat, though, when I read Macaulay’s stock piece on 
Johnson. The others saw it at once.’ 

“Yes, you told me about that at the time,’ said the Reverend John, 
hurriedly. 

‘And our esteemed Head having taken him off maths for this precis- 


writing-whatever that means!-has turned him into a most objectionable 
free-lance. He was without any sense of reverence before, and promiscuous 
cheap fiction-which is all that his type of reading means- aggravates his 
worst points. When it came to a trial he was simply nowhere.’ 

‘Ah, well! Ours is a hard calling-specially if one’s sensitive. Luckily, I’m 
too fat.” The Reverend John went out to bathe off the Pebble Ridge, girt 
with a fair linen towel whose red fringe signalled from half a mile away. 

There lurked on summer afternoons, round the fives-court or the gym, 
certain watchful outcasts who had exhausted their weekly ration of three 
baths, and who were too well known to Cory the bathman to outface him by 
swearing that they hadn’t. These came in like sycophantic pups at walk, and 
when the Reverend John climbed the Pebble Ridge, more than a dozen of 
them were at his heels, with never a towel among them. One could only 
bathe off the Ridge with a House Master, but by custom, a dozen details 
above a certain age, no matter whence recruited, made a ‘House’ for 
bathing, if any kindly Master chose so to regard them. Beetle led the low, 
growing reminder: ‘House! House, sir? We’ve got a House now, Padre.’ 

‘Let it be law as it is desired,’ boomed the Reverend John. On which 
word they broke forward, hirpling over the unstable pebbles and stripping 
as they ran, till, when they touched the sands, they were as naked as God 
had made them, and as happy as He intended them to be. 

It was half-flood-dead-smooth, except for the triple line of combers, a 
mile from wing to wing, that broke evenly with a sound of ripping canvas, 
while their sleek rear-guards formed up behind. One swam forth, trying to 
copy the roll, rise, and dig-out of the Reverend John’s sidestroke, and 
manoeuvred to meet them so that they should crash on one’s head, when for 
an instant one glanced down arched perspectives of beryl, before all broke 
in fizzy, electric diamonds, and the pulse of the main surge slung one 
towards the beach. From a good comber’s crest one was hove up almost to 
see Lundy on the horizon. In its long cream-streaked trough, when the top 
had turned over and gone on, one might be alone in mid-Atlantic. Either 
way it was divine. Then one capered on the sands till one dried off; 
retrieved scattered flannels, gave thanks in chorus to the Reverend John, 
and lazily trailed up to five-o’clock call-over, taken on the lower cricket 
field. 

‘Eight this week,’ said Beetle, and thanked Heaven aloud. 

‘Bathing seems to have sapped your mind,’ the Reverend John remarked. 
‘Why did you do so vilely with the Augustans?’ 

‘They are vile, Padre. So’s Lear.’ 


‘The other two did all right, though.’ 

‘I expect they’ve been swottin’,’ Beetle grinned. 

Tve expected that, too, in my time. But I want to hear about the 
“impassioned Diderot,” please.’ 

‘Oh, that was Howell, Padre. You mean when Diderot broke forth: 
“Richardson, thou singular genius”? He’d read it in the holidays 
somewhere.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Naturally, Taffy would read Diderot in the holidays. 
Well, I’m sorry I can’t lick you for this; but if any one ever finds out 
anything about it, you’ve only yourself to thank.’ 

Beetle went up to College and to the Outer Library, where he had on tap 
the last of a book called Elsie Venner, by a man called Oliver Wendell 
Holmes-all about a girl who was interestingly allied to rattlesnakes. He 
finished what was left of her, and cast about for more from the same hand, 
which he found on the same shelf, with the trifling difference that the 
writer’s Christian name was now Nathaniel, and he did not deal in snakes. 
The authorship of Shakespeare was his theme-not that Shakespeare with 
whom King oppressed the Army Class, but a low-born, poaching, ignorant, 
immoral village lout who could not have written one line of any play 
ascribed to him. (Beetle wondered what King would say to Nathaniel if 
ever they met.) The real author was Francis Bacon, of Bacon’s Essays, 
which did not strike Beetle as any improvement. He had ‘done’ the essays 
last term. But evidently Nathaniel’s views annoyed people, for the margins 
of his book-it was second-hand, and the old label of a public library still 
adhered-flamed with ribald, abusive, and contemptuous comments by 
various hands. They ranged from ‘Rot!’ ‘Rubbish!’ and such-like to crisp 
counter-arguments. And several times some one had written: “This beats 
Delia.’ One copious annotator dissented, saying: ‘Delia is supreme in this 
line,’ ‘Delia beats this hollow.’ ‘See Delia’s Philosophy, page so and so.’ 
Beetle grieved he could not find anything about Delia (he had often heard 
King’s views on lady-writers as a class) beyond a statement by Nathaniel, 
with pencilled exclamation- points rocketing all round it, that ‘Delia Bacon 
discovered in Francis Bacon a good deal more than Macaulay.’ Taking it by 
and large, with the kind help of the marginal notes, it appeared that Delia 
and Nathaniel between them had perpetrated every conceivable outrage 
against the Head-God of King’s idolatry: and King was particular about his 
idols. Without pronouncing on the merits of the controversy, it occurred to 
Beetle that a well-mixed dose of Nathaniel ought to work on King like a 
seidlitz powder. At this point a pencil and a half sheet of impot-paper came 


into action, and he went down to tea so swelled with Baconian heresies and 
blasphemies that he could only stutter between mouthfuls. He returned to 
his labours after the meal, and was visibly worse at prep. 

‘T say,’ he began, ‘have you ever heard that Shakespeare never wrote his 
own beastly plays?’ 

“Fat lot of good to us!’ said Stalky. ‘We’ve got to swot ‘em up just the 
same. Look here! This is for English parsin’ to-morrow. It’s your biznai.’ 
He read swiftly from the school Lear (Act II. Sc. 2) thus 

STEWARD: ‘Never any: 

It pleased the King his master, very late. 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction; 

When he, conjunct, an’ flatterin’ his displeasure. 

Tripped me behind: bein’ down, insulted, railed. 

And put upon him such a deal of man. 

That worthy’d him, got praises of the King 

For him attemptin’ who was self-subdued; 

And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here again. 

‘Now then, my impassioned bard, construez! That’s Shakespeare.’ 

“Give it up! He’s drunk,’ Beetle declared at the end of a blank half 
minute. 

‘No, he isn’t,’ said Turkey. ‘He’s a steward-on the estate-chattin’ to his 
employers.’ 

‘Well-look here, Turkey. You ask King if Shakespeare ever wrote his 
own plays, an’ he won’t give a dam’ what the steward said.’ 

‘T’ve not come here to play with ushers,’ was McTurk’s view of the case. 

‘Td do it,’ Beetle protested, ‘only he’d slay me! He don’t love me when I 
ask about things. I can give you the stuff to draw him-tons of it!’ He broke 
forth into a precis, interspersed with praises, of Nathaniel Holmes and his 
commentators-especially the latter. He also mentioned Delia, with sorrow 
that he had not read her. He spoke through nearly the whole of prep; and the 
upshot of it was that McTurk relented and promised to approach King next 
‘English’ on the authenticity of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The time and tone chosen were admirable. While King was warming 
himself by a preliminary canter round the Form’s literary deficiencies, 
Turkey coughed in a style which suggested a reminder to a slack employee 
that it was time to stop chattering and get to work. As King began to bristle, 
Turkey inquired: ‘I’d be glad to know, sir, if it’s true that Shakespeare did 
not write his own plays at all?’ 


‘Good God!’ said King most distinctly. Turkey coughed again piously. 
‘They all say so in Ireland, sir.’ 

‘Treland-Ireland-Ireland!’ King overran Ireland with one blast of flame 
that should have been written in letters of brass for instruction to-day. At 
the end, Turkey coughed once more, and the cough said: ‘It is Shakespeare, 
and not my country, that you are hired to interpret to me.’ He put it directly, 
too: ‘An’ is it true at all about the alleged plays, sir?’ 

‘It is not,’ Mr. King whispered, and began to explain, on lines that might, 
perhaps, have been too freely expressed for the parents of those young 
(though it gave their offspring delight), but with a passion, force, and 
wealth of imagery which would have crowned his discourse at any 
university. By the time he drew towards his peroration the Form was almost 
openly applauding. Howell noiselessly drummed the cadence of ‘Bonnie 
Dundee’ on his desk; Paddy Vernon framed a dumb: ‘Played! Oh, well 
played, sir!’ at intervals; Stalky kept tally of the brighter gems of invective; 
and Beetle sat aghast but exulting among the spirits he had called up. For 
though their works had never been mentioned, and though Mr. King said he 
had merely glanced at the obscene publications, he seemed to know a 
tremendous amount about Nathaniel and Delia-especially Delia. 

‘I told you so!’ said Beetle, proudly, at the end. 

‘What? Him! I wasn’t botherin’ myself to listen to him an’ his Delia,’ 
McTurk replied. 

Afterwards King fought his battle over again with the Reverend John in 
the Common Room. 

‘Had I been that triple ass Hume, I might have risen to the bait. As it is, I 
flatter myself I left them under no delusions as to Shakespeare’s 
authenticity. Yes, a small drink, please. Virtue has gone out of me indeed. 
But where did they get it from?’ 

‘The devil! The young devil,’ the Reverend John muttered, half aloud. 

‘I could have excused devilry. It was ignorance. Sheer, crass, insolent 
provincial ignorance! I tell you, Gillett, if the Romans had dealt faithfully 
with the Celt, ab initio, this-this would never have happened.’ 

‘Quite so. I should like to have heard your remarks.’ 

‘Tve told ‘em to tell me what they remember of them, with their own 
conclusions, in essay form next week.’ 

Since he had loosed the whirlwind, the fairminded Beetle offered to do 
Turkey’s essay for him. On Turkey’s behalf, then, he dealt with 
Shakespeare’s lack of education, his butchering, poaching, drinking, horse- 
holding, and errandrunning as Nathaniel had described them; lifted from the 


same source pleasant names, such as ‘rustic’ and ‘sorry poetaster,’ on which 
last special hopes were built; and expressed surprise that one so ignorant 
could have done ‘what he was attributed to.’ His own essay contained no 
novelties. Indeed, he withheld one or two promising ‘subsequently 
transpireds’ for fear of distracting King. 

But, when the essays were read, Mr. King confined himself wholly to 
Turkey’s pitiful, puerile, jejune, exploded, unbaked, half-bottomed thesis. 
He touched, too, on the ‘lie in the soul,’ which was, fundamentally, 
vulgarity-the negation of Reverence and the Decencies. He broke forth into 
an impassioned defence of ‘mere atheism,’ which he said was often no more 
than mental flatulence-transitory and curable by knowledge of life-in no 
way comparable, for essential enormity, with the debasing pagan 
abominations to which Turkey had delivered himself. He ended with a 
shocking story about one Jowett, who seemed to have held some post of 
authority where King came from, and who had told an atheistical 
undergraduate that if he could not believe in a Personal God by five that 
afternoon he would be expelled-as, with tears of rage in his eyes, King 
regretted that he could not expel McTurk. And Turkey blew his nose in the 
middle of it. 

But the aim of education being to develop individual judgment, King 
could not well kill him for his honest doubts about Shakespeare. And he 
himself had several times quoted, in respect to other poets: ‘There lives 
more faith in honest doubt, Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ So he 
treated Turkey in Form like a coiled puff-adder; and there was a tense peace 
among the Augustans. The only ripple was the day before the Army 
Examiner came, when Beetle inquired if he ‘need take this exam., sir, as 
I’m not goin’ up for anything.’ Mr. King said there was great need-for many 
reasons, none of them flattering to vanity. 

As far as the Army Class could judge, the Examiner was not worse than 
his breed, and the written ‘English’ paper ran closely on the lines of King’s 
mid-term General Knowledge test. Howell played his ‘impassioned 
Diderot’ to the Richardson lead; Stalky his parson in the wig; McTurk his 
contemptible Swift; Beetle, Steele’s affectionate notes out of the 
spunginghouse to ‘Dearest Prue,’ all in due order. There were, however, one 
or two leading questions about Shakespeare. A boy’s hand shot up from a 
back bench. 

‘In answering Number Seven-reasons for Shakespeare’s dramatic 
supremacy,’ he said, ‘are we to take it Shakespeare did write the plays he is 
supposed to have written, sir?’ 


The Examiner hesitated an instant. ‘It is generally assumed that he did.’ 
But there was no reproof in his words. Beetle began to sit down slowly. 

Another hand and another voice: ‘Have we got to say we believe he did, 
sir? Even if we do not?’ 

“You are not called upon to state your beliefs. But we can go into that at 
viva voce this afternoon-if it interests you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

“What did you do that for?’ Paddy Vernon demanded at dinner. 

‘It’s the lost tribes of Israel game, you ass,’ said Howell. 

‘To make sure,’ Stalky amplified. ‘If he was like King, he’d have shut up 
Beetle an’ Turkey at the start, but he’d have thought King gave us the 
Bacon notion. Well, he didn’t shut ‘em up; so they’re playin’ it again this 
afternoon. If he stands it then, he’ll be sure King gave us the notion. Either 
way, it’s dead-safe for us, an’ King.’ 

At the afternoon’s viva voce, before they sat down to the Augustans, the 
Examiner wished to hear, ‘with no bearing on the examination, of course,’ 
from those two candidates who had asked him about Question Seven. 
Which were they? 

‘Take off your gigs, you owl,’ said Stalky between his teeth. Beetle 
pocketed them and looked into blurred vacancy with a voice coming out of 
it that asked: ‘Who-what gave you that idea about Shakespeare?’ From 
Stalky’s kick he knew the question was for him. 

‘Some people say, sir, there’s a good deal of doubt about it nowadays, 
sir.’ 

“Ye-es, that’s true, but — ’ 

‘It’s his knowin’ so much about legal phrases.’ Turkey was in support- a 
lone gun barking somewhere to his right. 

‘That is a crux, I admit. Of course, whatever one may think privately, 
officially Shakespeare is Shakespeare. But how have you been taught to 
look at the question?’ 

“Well, Holmes says it’s impossible he could — ’ 

‘On the legal phraseology alone, sir,” McTurk chimed in. 

‘Ah, but the theory is that Shakespeare’s experiences in the society of 
that day brought him in contact with all the leading intellects.’ The 
Examiner’s voice was quite colloquial now. 

‘But they didn’t think much of actors then, sir, did they?’ This was 
Howell cooing like a cushat dove. ‘I mean — ’ 

The Examiner explained the status of the Elizabethan actor in some 
detail, ending: ‘And that makes it the more curious, doesn’t it?’ 


‘And this Shakespeare was supposed to be writin’ plays and actin’ in ‘em 
all the time?’ McTurk asked, with sinister meaning. 

‘Exactly what I-what lots of people have pointed out. Where did he get 
the time to acquire all his special knowledge?’ 

‘Then it looks as if there was something in it, doesn’t it, sir?’ 

‘That,’ said the Examiner, squaring his elbows at ease on the desk, ‘is a 
very large question which — ’ 

“Yes, sir!’-in half-a-dozen eagerly attentive keys... 

For decency’s sake a few Augustan questions were crammed in 
conscience-strickenly, about the last ten minutes. Howell took them since 
they involved dates, but the answers, though highly marked, were scarcely 
heeded. When the clock showed six-thirty the Examiner addressed them as 
‘Gentlemen’; and said he would have particular pleasure in speaking well 
of this Army Class, which had evinced such a genuine and unusual interest 
in English Literature, and which reflected the greatest credit on their 
instructors. He passed out: the Form upstanding, as custom was. 

‘He’s goin’ to congratulate King,’ said Howell. ‘Don’t make a row! 
“Don’t-make-a-noise-Or else you’! wake the Baby!’”... 

Mr. King of Balliol, after Mr. Hume of Sutton had complimented him, as 
was only just, before all his colleagues in Common Room, was kindly taken 
by the Reverend John to his study, where he exploded on the hearth-rug. 

‘He-he thought I had loosed this-this rancid Baconian rot among them. 
He complimented me on my breadth of mind-my being abreast of the times! 
You heard him? That’s how they think at Sutton. It’s an open stye! A lair of 
bestial! They have a chapel there, Gillett, and they pray for their souls-their 
souls!’ 

‘His particular weakness apart, Hume was perfectly sincere about what 
you’d done for the Army Class. He’ll report in that sense, too. That’s a 
feather in your cap, and a deserved one. He said their interest in Literature 
was unusual. That is all your work, King.’ 

‘But I bowed down in the House of Rimmon while he Baconised all over 
me!-poor devil of an usher that I am! You heard it! I ought to have spat in 
his eye! Heaven knows I’m as conscious of my own infirmities as my worst 
enemy can be; but what have I done to deserve this? What have I done?’ 

‘That’s just what I was wondering,’ the Reverend John replied. ‘Have 
you, perchance, done anything?’ 

“Where? How?’ 

‘In the Army Class, for example.’ 

‘Assuredly not! My Army Class? I couldn’t wish for a better-keen, 


interested enough to read outside their allotted task-intelligent, receptive! 
They’re head and shoulders above last year’s. The idea that I, forsooth, 
should, even by inference, have perverted their minds with this imbecile 
and unspeakable girls’-school tripe that Hume professes! You at least know 
that I have my standards; and in Literature and in the Classics, I hold 
maxima debetur pueris reverentia.’ 

‘It’s singular, not plural, isn’t it?’ said the Reverend John. ‘But you’re 
absolutely right as to the principle!...Ours is a deadly calling, King- 
especially if one happens to be sensitive.’ 


A Legend of Truth 


ONCE on a time, the ancient legends tell. 

Truth, rising from the bottom of her well. 
Looked on the world, but, hearing how it lied. 
Returned to her seclusion horrified. 
There she abode, so conscious of her worth. 
Not even Pilate’s Question called her forth. 
Nor Galileo, kneeling to deny 
The Laws that hold our Planet ‘neath the sky. 
Meantime, her kindlier sister, whom men call 
Fiction, did all her work and more than all. 
With so much zeal, devotion, tact, and care. 
That no one noticed Truth was otherwhere. 
Then came a War when, bombed and gassed and mined. 
Truth rose once more, perforce, to meet mankind. 
And through the dust and glare and wreck of things. 
Beheld a phantom on unbalanced wings. 
Reeling and groping, dazed, dishevelled, dumb. 
But semaphoring direr deeds to come. 
Truth hailed and bade her stand; the quavering shade 
Clung to her knees and babbled,’ Sister, aid! 
I am-I was-thy Deputy, and men 
Besought me for my useful tongue or pen 
To gloss their gentle deeds, and I complied. 
And they, and thy demands, were satisfied. 
But this-’she pointed o’er the blistered plain. 
Where men as Gods and devils wrought amain- 
‘This is beyond me! Take thy work again.’ 
Tables and pen transferred, she fled afar. 
And Truth assumed the record of the War... 
She saw, she heard, she read, she tried to tell 
Facts beyond precedent and parallel- 
Unfit to hint or breathe, much less to write. 
But happening every minute, day and night. 
She called for proof. It came. The dossiers grew. 
She marked them, first, ‘Return. This can’t be true. 
Then, underneath the cold official word: 
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This is not really half of what occurred.’ 

She faced herself at last, the story runs. 

And telegraphed her sister: ‘Come at once. 

Facts out of hand. Unable overtake 

Without your aid: Come back for Truth’s own sake! 
Co-equal rank and powers if you agree. 

They need us both, but you far more than me!’ 


A Friend of the Family 


THERE had been rather a long sitting at Lodge ‘Faith and Works,’ 5837 
E.C., that warm April night. Three initiations and two raisings, each 
conducted with the spaciousness and particularity that our Lodge prides 
itself upon, made the Brethren a little silent, and the strains of certain music 
had not yet lifted from them. 

‘There are two pieces that ought to be barred for ever,’ said a Brother as 
we were sitting down to the ‘banquet.’ ““Last Post” is the other.’ 

‘I can just stand “Last Post.” It’s “Tipperary” breaks me,’ another replied. 
‘But I expect every one carries his own firing-irons inside him.’ 

I turned to look. It was a sponsor for one of our newly raised Brethren-a 
fat man with a fish-like and vacant face, but evidently prosperous. We 
introduced ourselves as we took our places. His name was Bevin, and he 
had a chicken farm near Chalfont St. Giles, whence he supplied, on yearly 
contract, two or three high-class London hotels. He was also, he said, on the 
edge of launching out into herb- growing. 

‘There’s a demand for herbs,’ said he; ‘but it all depends upon your 
connections with the wholesale dealers. We ain’t systematic enough. The 
French do it much better, especially in those mountains on the Swiss an’ 
Italian sides. They use more herbal remedies than we do. Our patent- 
medicine business has killed that with us. But there’s a demand still, if your 
connections are sound. I’m going in for it.’ 

A large, well-groomed Brother across the table (his name was Pole, and 
he seemed some sort of professional man) struck in with a detailed account 
of a hollow behind a destroyed village near Thiepval, where, for no 
ascertainable reason, a certain rather scarce herb had sprung up by the acre, 
he said, out of the overturned earth. 

‘Only you’ve got to poke among the weeds to find it, and there’s any 
quantity of bombs an’ stuff knockin’ about there still. They haven’t cleaned 
it up yet.’ 

‘Last time I saw the place,’ said Bevin, ‘I thought it ‘ud be that way till 
Judgment Day. You know how it lay in that dip under that beet- factory. I 
saw it bombed up level in two days-into brick-dust mainly. They were 
huntin’ for St. Firmin Dump.’ He took a sandwich and munched slowly, 
wiping his face, for the night was close. 

“Ye-es,’ said Pole. “The trouble is there hasn’t been any judgment taken 
or executed. That’s why the world is where it is now. We didn’t need 


anything but justice-afterwards. Not gettin’ that, the bottom fell out of 
things, naturally.’ 

‘That’s how I look at it too,’ Bevin replied. ‘We didn’t want all that talk 
afterwards-we only wanted justice. What I say is, there must be a right and 
a wrong to things. It can’t all be kiss-an’-make-friends, no matter what you 
do.’ 

A thin, dark brother on my left, who had been attending to a cold pork 
pie (there are no pork pies to equal ours, which are home-made), suddenly 
lifted his long head, in which a pale blue glass eye swivelled insanely. 

‘Well,’ he said slowly. ‘My motto is “Never again.” Ne-ver again for me.’ 

‘Same here-till next time,’ said Pole, across the table. ‘You’re from 
Sydney, ain’t you?’ 

‘How d’you know?’ was the short answer 

“You spoke.’ The other smiled. So did Bevin, who added: ‘I know how 
your push talk, well enough. Have you started that Republic of yours down 
under yet?’ 

‘No. But we’re goin’ to. Then you’ll see.’ 

‘Carry on. No one’s hindering,’ Bevin pursued. 

The Australian scowled. ‘No. We know they ain’t. And-and-that’s what 
makes us all so crazy angry with you.’ He threw back his head and laughed 
the spleen out of him. ‘What can you do with an Empire that- that don’t 
care what you do?’ 

‘I’ve heard that before,’ Bevin laughed, and his fat sides shook. ‘Oh, I 
know your push inside-out.’ 

‘When did you come across us? My name’s Orton-no relation to the 
Tichborne one.’ 

‘Gallip’li-dead mostly. My battalion began there. We only lost half.’ 

‘Lucky! They gambled us away in two days. ‘Member the hospital on the 
beach?’ asked asked Orton. 

“Yes. An’ the man without the face-preaching,’ said Bevin, sitting up a 
little. 

‘Till he died,’ said the Australian, his voice lowered. 

‘And afterwards,’ Bevin added, lower still. 

‘Christ! Were you there that night?’ 

Bevin nodded. The Australian choked off something he was going to say, 
as a Brother on his left claimed him. I heard them talk horses, while Bevin 
developed his herb-growing projects with the well-groomed Brother 
opposite. 

At the end of the banquet, when pipes were drawn, the Australian 


addressed himself to Bevin, across me, and as the company re-arranged 
itself, we three came to anchor in the big anteroom where the best prints are 
hung. Here our Brother across the table joined us, and moored alongside. 

The Australian was full of racial grievances, as must be in a young 
country; alternating between complaints that his people had not been 
appreciated enough in England, or too fulsomely complimented by an 
hysterical Press. 

‘No-o,’ Pole drawled, after a while. “You’re altogether wrong. We hadn’t 
time to notice anything-we were all too busy fightin’ for our lives. What 
your crowd down under are suffering from is growing-pains. You’ll get 
over ‘em in three hundred years or so-if you’re allowed to last so long.’ 

‘Who’s going to stoush us?’ Orton asked fiercely. 

This turned the talk again to larger issues and possibilities- delivered on 
both sides straight from the shoulder without malice or heat, between bursts 
of song from round the piano at the far end. Bevin and I sat out, watching. 

‘Well, I don’t understand these matters,’ said Bevin at last. ‘But I’d hate 
to have one of your crowd have it in for me for anything.’ 

“Would you? Why?’ Orton pierced him with his pale, artificial eye. 

‘Well, you’re a trifle-what’s the word?-vindictive?-spiteful? At least, 
that’s what I’ve found. I expect it comes from drinking stewed tea with your 
meat four times a day,’ said Bevin. ‘No! I’d hate to have an Australian after 
me for anything in particular.’ 

Out of this came his tale-somewhat in this shape: 

It opened with an Australian of the name of Hickmot or Hickmer-Bevin 
called him both-who, finding his battalion completely expended at 
Gallipoli, had joined up with what stood of Bevin’s battalion, and had there 
remained, unrebuked and unnoticed. The point that Bevin laboured was that 
his man had never seen a table-cloth, a china plate, or a dozen white people 
together till, in his thirtieth year, he had walked for two months to Brisbane 
to join up. Pole found this hard to believe. 

‘But it’s true,’ Bevin insisted. ‘This chap was born an’ bred among the 
black fellers, as they call ‘em, two hundred miles from the nearest town, 
four hundred miles from a railway, an’ ten thousand from the grace o’ God- 
out in Queensland near some desert.’ 

‘Why, of course. We come out of everywhere,’ said Orton. ‘What’s 
wrong with that?’ 

“Yes-but — Look here! From the time that this man Hickmot was twelve 
years old he’d ridden, driven-what’s the word?-conducted sheep for his 
father for thousands of miles on end, an’ months at a time, alone with these 


black fellers that you daren’t show the back of your neck to- else they 
knock your head in. That was all that he’d ever done till he joined up. He- 
he-didn’t belong to anything m the world, you understand. And he didn’t 
strike other men as being a-a human being.’ 

“Why? He was a Queensland drover. They’re all right,’ Orton explained. 

‘I dare say; but-well, a man notices another man, don’t he? You’d notice 
if there was a man standing or sitting or lyin’ near you, wouldn’t you? So’d 
any one. But you’d never notice Hickmot. His bein’ anywhere about 
wouldn’t stay in your mind. He just didn’t draw attention any more than 
anything else that happened to be about. Have you got it?’ 

“Wasn’t he any use at his job?’ Pole inquired. 

‘T’ve nothing against him that way, an’ I’m-I was his platoon sergeant. He 
wouldn’t volunteer specially for any doings, but he’d slip out with the party 
and he’d slip back with what was left of ‘em. No one noticed him, and he 
never opened his mouth about any doings. You’d think a man who had lived 
the way he’d lived among black fellers an’ sheep would be noticeable 
enough in an English battalion, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘It teaches ‘em to lie close; but you seem to have noticed him,’ Orton 
interposed, with a little suspicion. 

‘Not at the time-but afterwards. If he was noticeable it was on account of 
his unnoticeability-same way you’d notice there not being an extra step at 
the bottom of the staircase when you thought there was.’ 

“Ye-es,’ Pole said suddenly. ‘It’s the eternal mystery of personality. “God 
before Whom ever lie bare — ” Some people can occlude their personality 
like turning off a tap. I beg your pardon. Carry on!’ 

‘Granted,’ said Bevin. ‘I think I catch your drift. I used to think I was a 
student of human nature before I joined up.’ 

‘What was your job-before?’ Orton asked. 

‘Oh, I was the young blood of the village. Goal-keeper in our soccer 
team, secretary of the local cricket and rifle-oh, lor’!-clubs. Yes, an’ village 
theatricals. My father was the chemist in the village. How I did talk! What I 
did know!’ He beamed upon us all. 

‘I don’t mind hearing you talk,’ said Orton, lying back in his chair. 
“You’re a little different from some of ‘em. What happened to this dam’ 
drover of yours?’ 

‘He was with our push for the rest of the war-an’ I don’t think he ever 
sprung a dozen words at one time. With his upbringing, you see, there 
wasn’t any subject that any man knew about he could open up on. He kept 
quiet, and mixed with his backgrounds. If there was a lump of dirt, or a hole 


in the ground, or what was-was left after anythin’ had happened, it would be 
Hickmot. That was all he wanted to be.’ 

‘A camouflager?’ Orton suggested. 

“You have it! He was the complete camouflager all through. That’s him 
to a dot. Look here! He hadn’t even a nickname in his platoon! And then a 
friend of mine from our village, of the name of Vigors, came out with a 
draft. Bert Vigors. As a matter of fact, I was engaged to his sister. And Bert 
hadn’t been with us a week before they called him “The Grief.” His father 
was an oldish man, a market-gardener-high- class vegetables, bit o’ glass, 
an’-an’ all the rest of it. Do you know anything about that particular 
business?’ 

‘Not much, I’m afraid,’ said Pole, ‘except that glass is expensive, and 
one’s man always sells the cut flowers.’ 

‘Then you do know something about it. It is. Bert was the old man’s only 
son, an’-I don’t blame him-he’d done his damnedest to get exempted-for 
the sake of the business, you understand. But he caught it all right. The 
tribunal wasn’t takin’ any the day he went up. Bert was for it, with a few 
remarks from the patriotic old was-sers on the bench. Our county paper had 
‘em all.’ 

‘That’s the thing that made one really want the Hun in England for a 
week or two,’ said Pole. 

‘Mwor osee! The same tribunal, havin’ copped Bert, gave unconditional 
exemption to the opposition shop-a man called Margetts, in the market- 
garden business, which he’d established since the war, with his two sons 
who, every one in the village knew, had been pushed into the business to 
save their damned hides. But Margetts had a good lawyer to advise him. 
The whole case was frank and above-board to a degree-our county paper 
had it all in, too. Agricultural producevital necessity; the plough mightier 
than the sword; an’ those ducks on the bench, who had turned down Bert, 
noddin’ and smilin’ at Margetts, all full of his cabbage and green peas. 
What happened? The usual. Vigors’ business- he’s sixty-eight, with asthma- 
goes smash, and Margetts and Co. double theirs. So, then, that was Bert’s 
grievance, an’ he joined us full of it. That’s why they called him “The 
Grief.” Knowing the facts, I was with him; but being his sergeant, I had to 
check him, because grievances are catchin’, and three or four men with ‘em 
make Companies-er-sticky. Luckily Bert wasn’t handy with his pen. He had 
to cork up his grievance mostly till he came across Hickmot, an’ Gord in 
Heaven knows what brought those two together. No! As y’were. I’m wrong 
about God! I always am. It was Sheep. Bert knew’s much about sheep as I 


do-an’ that’s Canterbury lamb-but he’d let Hickmot talk about ‘em for 
hours, in return for Hickmot listenin’ to his grievance. Hickmot ‘ud talk 
sheep-the one created thing he’d ever open up on-an’ Bert ‘ud talk his 
grievance while they was waiting to go over the top. I’ve heard ‘em again 
an’ again, and, of course, I encouraged ‘em. Now, look here! Hickmot 
hadn’t seen an English house or a field or a road or-or anything any 
civ’ lised man is used to in all his life! Sheep an’ blacks! Market-gardens an’ 
glass an’ exemption-tribunals! An’ the men’s teeth chatterin’ behind their 
masks between rum-issue an’ zero. Oh, there was fun in Hell those days, 
wasn’t there, boys?’ 

‘Sure! Oh, sure!’ Orton chuckled, and Pole echoed him. 

‘Look here! When we were lying up somewhere among those forsaken 
chicken-camps back o’ Doullens, I found Hickmot making mud-pies in a 
farmyard an’ Bert lookin’ on. He’d made a model of our village according 
to Bert’s description of it. He’d preserved it in his head through all those 
weeks an’ weeks o’ Bert’s yap; an’ he’d coughed it all up-Margetts’ house 
and gardens, old Mr. Vigors’ ditto; both pubs; my father’s shop, everything 
that he’d been told by Bert done out to scale in mud, with bits o° brick and 
stick. Haig ought to have seen it; but as his sergeant I had to check him for 
misusin’ his winkle-pin on dirt. ‘Come to think of it, a man who runs about 
uninhabited countries, with sheep, for a livin’ must have gifts for mappin’ 
and scalin’ things somehow or other, or he’d be dead. I never saw anything 
like it-all out o° what Bert had told him by word of mouth. An’ the next 
time we went up the line Hickmot copped it in the leg just in front of me.’ 

‘Finish?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no. Only beginnin’. That was in December, somethin’ or other, ‘16. 
In Jan’ry Vigors copped it for keeps. I buried him-snowin’ blind it was-an’ 
before we’d got him under the whole show was crumped. I wanted to bury 
him again just to spite ‘em (I’m a spiteful man by nature), but the party 
wasn’t takin’ any more-even if they could have found it. But, you see, we 
had buried him all right, which is what they want at home, and I wrote the 
usual trimmin’s about the chaplain an’ the full service, an’ what his captain 
had said about Bert bein’ recommended for a pip, an’ the irreparable loss 
an’ so on. That was in Jan’ry ‘17. In Feb’ry some time or other I got saved. 
My speciality had come to be bombin’s and night-doings. Very pleasant for 
a young free man, but-there’s a limit to what you can stand. It takes all men 
differently. Noise was what started me, at last. I’d got just up to the edge- 
wonderin’ when I’d crack an’ how many of our men Pd do in if it came on 
me while we were busy. I had that nice taste in the mouth and the nice 


temperature they call trench-fever, an’-I had to feel inside my head for the 
meanin’ of every order I gave or was responsible for executin’. You know!’ 

“We do. Go on!’ said Pole in a tone that made Orton look at him. 

‘So, you see, the bettin? was even on my drawin’ a V.C. or getting 
Number Umpty rest-camp or-a firing party before breakfast. But Gord 
saved me. (I made friends with Him the last two years of the war. The 
others went off too quick.) They wanted a bomb in’-instructor for the 
training-battalion at home, an’ He put it into their silly hearts to indent for 
me. It took ‘em five minutes to make me understand I was saved. Then I 
vomited, an’ then I cried. You know!’ The fat face of Bevin had changed 
and grown drawn, even as he spoke; and his hands tugged as though to 
tighten an imaginary belt. 

‘I was never keen on bombin’ myself,’ said Pole. ‘But bomb in’- 
instruction’s murder!’ 

‘I don’t deny it’s a shade risky, specially when they take the pin out an’ 
start shakin’ it, same as the Chinks used to do in the woods at Beauty, when 
they were cuttin’ ‘em down. But you live like a home defence Brigadier, 
besides week-end leaf. As a matter o’ fact, I married Bert’s sister soon’s I 
could after I got the billet, an’ I used to lie in our bed thinkin’ of the old 
crowd on the Somme an’- feelin’ what a swine I was. Of course, I earned 
two V.C.’s a week behind the traverse in the exercise of my ord’nary duties, 
but that isn’t the same thing. An’ yet I’d only joined up because-because I 
couldn’t dam’ well help it.’ 

‘An’ what about your Queenslander?’ the Australian asked. 

‘Too de sweet! Pronto! We got a letter in May from a Brighton hospital 
matron, sayin’ that one of the name of Hickmer was anxious for news 0’ 
me, previous to proceedin’ to Roehampton for initiation into his new leg. Of 
course, we applied for him by return. Bert had written about him to his 
sister-my missus-every time he wrote at all; an’ any pal o’ Bert’s-well, you 
know what the ladies are like. I warned her about his peculiarities. She 
wouldn’t believe till she saw him. He was just the same. You’d ha’ thought 
he’d show up in England like a fresh stiff on snow-but you never noticed 
him. You never heard him; and if he didn’t want to be seen he wasn’t there. 
He just joined up with his background. I knew he could do that with men; 
but how in Hell, seein’ how curious women are, he could camouflage with 
the ladies-my wife an’ my mother to wit-beats me! He’d feed the chickens 
for us; he’d stand on his one leg-it was off above the knee-and saw wood 
for us. He’d run-I mean he’d hop-errands for Mrs. B, or mother; our dog 
worshipped him from the start, though I never saw him throw a word to 


him; and- yet he didn’t take any place anywhere. You’ve seen a rabbit- 
you’ve seen a pheasant-hidin’ in a ditch?’Put your hand on it sometimes 
before it moved, haven’t you? Well, that was Hickmot-with two women in 
the house crazy to find out-find out-anything about him that made him 
human. You know what women are! He stayed with us a fortnight. He left 
us on a Sat’day to go to Roehampton to try his leg. On Friday he came over 
to the bombin’ ground-not saym’ anything, as usual-to watch me instruct 
my Suicide Club, which was only half an hour’s run by rail from our 
village. He had his overcoat on, an’ as soon as he reached the place it was 
mafeesh with him, as usual. Rabbit-trick again! You never noticed him. He 
sat in the bomb-proof behind the pit where the duds accumulate till it’s time 
to explode ‘em. Naturally, that’s strictly forbidden to the public. So he went 
there, an’ no one noticed him. When he’d had enough of watchin’, he 
hopped off home to feed our chickens for the last time.’ 

‘Then how did you know all about it?’ Orton said. 

‘Because I saw him come into the place just as I was goin’ down into the 
trench. Then he slipped my memory till my train went back. But it would 
have made no difference what our arrangements were. If Hickmer didn’t 
choose to be noticed, he wasn’t noticed. Just for curiosity’s sake I asked 
some o’ the Staff Sergeants whether they’d seen him on the ground. Not 
one-not one single one had-or could tell me what he was like. An’, Sat’day 
noon, he went off to Roehampton. We saw him into the train ourselves, with 
the lunch Mrs. B. had put up for him-a one-legged man an’ his crutch, in 
regulation blue, khaki warm an’ kit- bag. Takin’ everything together, 
per’aps he’d spoken as many as twenty times in the thirteen days he’d been 
with us. I’m givin’ it you straight as it happened. An’ now-look here!-this is 
what did happen. 

‘Between two and three that Sunday morning-dark an’ blowin’ from the 
north-I was woke up by an explosion an’ people shoutin’ “Raid!” The first 
bang fetched ‘em out like worms after rain. There was another some 
minutes afterwards, an’ me an’ a Sergeant in the Shropshires on leaf told 
‘em all to take cover. They did. There was a devil of a long wait an’ there 
was a third pop. Everybody, includin’ me, heard aeroplanes. I didn’t notice 
till afterwards that — ’ 

Bevin paused. 

‘What?’ said Orton. 

‘Oh, I noticed a heap of things afterwards. What we noticed first-the 
Shropshire Sergeant an’ me-was a rick well alight back o’ Margetts’ house, 
an’, with that north wind, blowin’ straight on to another rick o’ Margetts’. It 


went up all of a whoosh. The next thing we saw by the light of it was 
Margetts’ house with a bomb-hole in the roof and the rafters leanin’ 
sideways like-like they always lean on such occasions. So we ran there, and 
the first thing we met was Margetts in his split- tailed nightie callin’ on his 
mother an’ damnin’ his wife. A man always does that when he’s cross. Have 
you noticed? Mrs. Margetts was in her nightie too, remindin’ Margetts that 
he hadn’t completed his rick insurance. An’ that’s a woman’s lovin’ care all 
over. Behind them was their eldest son, in trousers an’ slippers, nursin’ his 
arm an’ callin’ for the doctor. They went through us howlin’ like 
flammemwerfer casualties-right up the street to the surgery. 

‘Well, there wasn’t anything to do except let the show burn out. We 
hadn’t any means of extinguishing conflagrations. Some of ‘em fiddled 
with buckets, an’ some of ‘em tried to get out some o°’ Margetts’ sticks, but 
his younger son kept shoutin’, “Don’t! Don’t! It’ll be stole! It’ll be stole!” 
So it burned instead, till the roof came down, top of all-a little, cheap, dirty 
villa, In reel life one whizz-bang would have shifted it; but in our civil 
village it looked that damned important and particular you wouldn’t 
believe. We couldn’t get round to Margetts’ stable because of the two ricks 
alight, but we found some one had opened the door early an’ the horses was 
in Margetts’ new vegetable piece down the hill which he’d hired off old 
Vigors to extend his business with. I love the way a horse always looks 
after his own belly-same as a Gunner. They went to grazin’ down the 
carrots and onions till young Margetts ran to turn ‘em out, an’ then they got 
in among the glass frames an’ cut themselves. Oh, we had a regular Russian 
night of it, everybody givin’ advice an’ fallin’ over each other. When it got 
light we saw the damage. House, two ricks an’ stable mafeesh; the big 
glasshouse with every pane smashed and the furnace-end of it blown clean 
out. All the horses an’ about fifteen head o’ cattle-butcher’s stores from the 
next field-feeding in the new vegetable piece. It was a fair clean-up from 
end to end-house, furniture, fittin’s, plant, an’ all the early crops.’ 

“Was there any other damage in the village?’ I asked. 

‘Tm coming to it-the curious part-but I wouldn’t call it damage. I was 
renting a field then for my chickens off the Merecroft Estate. It’s 
accommodation-land, an’ there was a wet ditch at the bottom that I had 
wanted for ever so long to dam up to make a swim-hole for Mrs. Bevin’s 
ducks.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Orton, half turning in his chair, all in one piece. 

‘S’pose I was allowed? Not me. Their Agent came down on me for 
tamperin’ with the Estate’s drainage arrangements. An’ all I wanted was to 


bring the bank down where the ditch narrows-a couple of cartloads of dirt 
would have held the water back for half-a-dozen yards-not more than that, 
an’ I could have made a little spill-way over the top with three boards-same 
as in trenches. Well, the first bomb-the one that woke me up-had done my 
work for me better than I could. It had dropped just under the hollow of the 
bank an’ brought it all down in a fair landslide. Pd got my swim-hole for 
Mrs. Bevin’s ducks, an’ I didn’t see how the Estate could kick at the Act o° 
God, d’ you?’ 

‘And Hickmot?’ said Orton, grinning. 

‘Hold on! There was a Parish Council meetin’ to demand reprisals, of 
course, an’ there was the policeman an’ me pokin’ about among the ruins till 
the Explosives Expert came down in his motor car at three p.m. Monday, 
an’ he meets all the Margetts off their rockers, howlin’ in the surgery, an’ he 
sees my swim-hole fillin’ up to the brim.’ 

‘What did he say?’ Pole inquired. 

‘He sized it up at once. (He had to get back to dine in town that evening.) 
He said all the evidence proved that it was a lucky shot on the part of one 
isolated Hun ‘plane gom’ home, an’ we weren’t to take it to heart. I don’t 
know that anybody but the Margetts did. He said they must have used 
incendiary bombs of a new type-which he’d suspected for a long time. I 
don’t think the man was any worse than God intended him to be. I don’t 
reelly. But the Shropshire Sergeant said — ’ 

‘And what did you think?’ I interrupted. 

‘T didn’t think. I knew by then. I’m not a Sherlock Holmes; but havin’ 
chucked ‘em an’ chucked ‘em back and kicked ‘em out of the light an’ slept 
with ‘em for two years, an’ makin’ my livin’ out of them at that time, I 
could recognise the fuse of a Mills bomb when I found it. I found all three 
of ‘em. ‘Curious about that second in Margetts’ glasshouse. Hickmot mus’ 
have raked the ashes out of the furnace, popped it in, an’ shut the furnace 
door. It operated all right. Not one livin’ pane left in the putty, and all the 
brickwork spread round the yard in streaks. Just like that St. Firmin village 
we were talking about.’ 

‘But how d’you account for young what’s-hisname gettin’ his arm 
broken?’ said Pole. 

‘Crutch!’ said Bevin. ‘If you or me had taken on that night’s doin’s, with 
one leg, we’d have hopped and sweated from one flank to another an’ been 
caught half-way between. Hickmot didn’t. I’m as sure as I’m sittin’ here 
that he did his doings quiet and comfortable at his full height-he was over 
six feet-and no one noticed him. This is the way I see it. He fixed the swim- 


hole for Mrs. Bevin’s ducks first. We used to talk over our own affairs in 
front of him, of course, and he knew just what she wanted in the way of a 
pond. So he went and made it at his leisure. Then he prob’ly went over to 
Margetts’ and lit the first rack, knowin’ that the wind ‘ud do the rest. When 
young Margetts saw the light of it an’ came out to look, Hickmot would 
have taken post at the back-door an’ dropped the young swine with his 
crutch, same as we used to drop Huns comin’ out of a dug-out. You know 
how they blink at the light? Then he must have walked off an’ opened 
Margetts’ stable door to save the horses. They’d be more to him than any 
man’s life. Then he prob’ly chucked one bomb on top o’ Margetts’ roof, 
havin’ seen that the first rick had caught the second and that the whole 
house was bound to go. D’you get me?’ 

‘Then why did he waste his bomb on the house?’ said Orton. His glass 
eye seemed as triumphant as his real one. 

‘For camouflage, of course. He was camouflagin’ an air-raid. When the 
Margetts piled out of their place into the street, he prob’ly attended to the 
glasshouse, because that would be Margetts’ chief means o’ business. After 
that-I think so, because otherwise I don’t see where all those extra cattle 
came from that we found in the vegetable piece- he must have walked off 
an’ rounded up all the butcher’s beasts in the next medder, an’ driven ‘em 
there to help the horses. And when he’d finished everything he’d set out to 
do, Pll lay my life an’ kit he curled up like a bloomin’ wombat not fifty 
yards away from the whole flamin’ show-an’ let us run round him. An’ 
when he’d had his sleep out, he went up to Roehampton Monday mornin’ 
by some tram that he’d decided upon in his own mind weeks an’ weeks 
before.’ 

‘Did he know all the trains then?’ said Pole. 

‘Ask me another. I only know that if he wanted to get from any place to 
another without bein’ noticed, he did it.’ 

‘And the bombs? He got ‘em from you, of course,’ Pole went on. 

‘What do you think? He was an hour in the park watchin’ me instruct, 
sittin’, as I remember, in the bomb-proof by the dud-hole, in his overcoat. 
He got ‘em all right. He took neither more nor less than he wanted; an’ I’ve 
told you what he did with ‘em-one-two-an’ three.’ 

“Ever see him afterwards?’ said Orton. 

“Yes. ‘Saw him at Brighton when I went down there with the missus, not 
a month after he’d been broken in to his Roehampton leg. You know how 
the boys used to sit all along Brighton front in their blues, an’ jump every 
time the coal was bein’ delivered to the hotels behind them? I barged into 


him opposite the Old Ship, an’ I told him about our air- raid. I told him how 
Margetts had gone off his rocker an’ walked about starin’ at the sky an’ 
holdin’ reprisal-meetin’s all by himself; an’ how old Mr. Vigors had bought 
in what he’d left-tho’ of course I said what was left-o’ Margetts’ business; 
an’ how well my swim-hole for the ducks was doin’. It didn’t interest him. 
He didn’t want to come over to stay with us any more, either. We were a 
long, long way back in his past. You could see that. He wanted to get back 
with his new leg, to his own God-forsaken sheep-walk an’ his black fellers 
in Queensland. I expect he’s done it now, an’ no one has noticed him. But, 
by Gord! He did leak a little at the end. He did that much! When we was 
waitin’ for the tram to the station, I said how grateful I was to Fritz for 
moppin’ up Margetts an’ makin’ our swim-hole all in one night. Mrs. B. 
seconded the motion. We couldn’t have done less. Well, then Hickmot said, 
speakin’ in his queer way, as if English words were all new to him: “Ah, go 
on an’ bail up in Hell,” he says. “Bert was my friend.” That was all. I’ve 
given it you just as it happened, word for word. I’d hate to have an 
Australian have it in for me for anything I’d done to his friend. Mark you, I 
don’t say there’s anything wrong with you Australians, Brother Orton. I 
only say they ain’t like us or any one else that I know.’ 

‘Well, do you want us to be?’ said Orton. 

‘No, no. It takes all sorts to make a world, as the sayin’ is. And now’- 
Bevin pulled out his gold watch-’if I don’t make a move of it I’ll miss my 
last train.’ 

‘Let her go,’ said Orton serenely. ‘You’ve done some lorry-hoppin’ in 
your time, haven’t you-Sergeant?’ 

“When I was two an’ a half stone lighter, Digger,’ Bevin smiled in reply. 

‘Well, Pll run you out home before sun-up. I’m a haulage-contractor 
now-London and Oxford. There’s an empty of mine ordered to Oxford. We 
can go round by your place as easy as not. She’s lyin’ out Vauxhall- way.’ 

‘My Gord! An’ see the sun rise again! ‘Haven’t seen him since I can’t 
remember when,’ said Bevin, chuckling. ‘Oh, there was fun sometimes in 
Hell, wasn’t there, Australia?’; and again his hands event down to tighten 
the belt that was missing. 


We and They 


FATHER, Mother, and Me. 
Sister and Auntie say 
All the people like us are We. 
And every one else is They. 
And They live over the sea. 
While We live over the way. 
But-would you believe it?-They look upon We 
As only a sort of They! 
We eat pork and beef 
With cow-horn-handled knives. 
They who gobble Their rice off a leaf 
Are horrified out of Their lives; 
And They who live up a tree. 
And feast on grubs and clay. 
(Isn’t it scandalous?) look upon We 
As a simply disgusting They! 
We shoot birds with a gun. 
They stick lions with spears. 
Their full-dress is un-. 
We dress up to Our ears. 
They like Their friends for tea. 
We like Our friends to stay; 
And, after all that, They look upon We 
As an utterly ignorant They 
We eat kitcheny food. 
We have doors that latch. 
They drink milk or blood. 
Under an open thatch. 
We have Doctors to fee. 
They have Wizards to pay. 
And (impudent heathen!) They look upon We 
As a quite impossible They! 
All good people agree. 
And all good people say. 
All nice people, like Us, are We 
And every one else is They 


But if you cross over the sea. 
Instead of over the way. 

You may end by (think of it!) looking on We 
As only a sort of They! 


On the Gate 


A Tale of ‘16 


IF the Order Above be but the reflection of the Order Below (as that 
Ancient affirms, who had some knowledge of the Order), it is not outside 
the Order of Things that there should have been confusion also in the 
Department of Death. The world’s steadily falling death-rate, the rising 
proportion of scientifically prolonged fatal illnesses, which allowed months 
of warning to all concerned, had weakened initiative throughout the 
Necrological Departments. When the War came, these were as unprepared 
as civilised mankind; and, like mankind, they improvised and recriminated 
in the face of Heaven. 

As Death himself observed to St. Peter, who had just come off The Gate 
for a rest: ‘One does the best one can with the means at one’s disposal, but 
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‘I know,’ said the good Saint sympathetically. ‘Even with what help I can 
muster, I’m on The Gate twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four.’ 

‘Do you find your volunteer staff any real use?’ Death went on. ‘Isn’t it 
easier to do the work oneself than — ’ 

‘One must guard against that point of view,’ St. Peter returned, ‘but I 
know what you mean. Office officialises the best of us...What is it now?’ 
He turned to a prim-lipped Seraph who had followed him with an 
expulsion-form for signature. St. Peter glanced it over. ‘Private R. M. 
Buckland,’ he read, ‘on the charge of saying that there is no God. ‘That all?’ 

‘He says he is prepared to prove it, sir, and-according to the Rules — ‘ 

‘If you will make yourself acquainted with the Rules, you’ll find they lay 
down that “the fool says in his heart, there is no God.” That decides it; 
probably shell-shock. Have you tested his reflexes?’ 

‘No, sir. He kept on saying that there — ’ 

‘Pass him in at once! Tell off some one to argue with him and give him 
the best of the argument till St. Luke’s free. Anything else?’ 

‘A hospital-nurse’s record, sir. She has been nursing for two years.’ 

‘A long while.’ St. Peter spoke severely. ‘She may very well have grown 
careless.’ 

‘It’s her civilian record, sir. I judged best to refer it to you.’ The Seraph 
handed him a vivid scarlet docket. 

‘The next time,’ said St. Peter, folding it down and writing on one corner, 
‘that you get one of these-er-tinted forms, mark it Q.M.A. and pass bearer at 
once. Don’t worry over trifles.” The Seraph flashed off and returned to the 


clamorous Gate. 

‘Which Department is Q.M.A.?’ said Death. St. Peter chuckled . 

‘It’s not a department. It’s a Ruling. “Quia multum amavit.” A most 
useful Ruling. I’ve stretched it to...Now, I wonder what that child actually 
did die of.’ 

‘Pll ask,’ said Death, and moved to a public telephone near by. ‘Give me 
War Check and Audit: English side: non-combatant,’ he began. ‘Latest 
returns...Surely you’ve got them posted up to date by now! ...Yes! Hospital 
Nurse in France...No! Not “nature and aliases.” I said-what-was-nature-of- 
illness?... Thanks.’ He turned to St. Peter. ‘Quite normal,’ he said. ‘Heart- 
failure after neglected pleurisy following overwork.’ 

‘Good!’ St. Peter rubbed his hands. ‘That brings her under the higher 
allowance C,.L.H. scale-”Greater love hath no man-” But my people ought 
to have known that from the first.’ 

‘Who is that clerk of yours?’ asked Death. ‘He seems rather a stickler for 
the proprieties.’ 

‘The usual type nowadays,’ St. Peter returned. ‘A young Power in charge 
of some half-baked Universe. Never having dealt with life yet, he’s 
somewhat nebulous.’ 

Death sighed. ‘It’s the same with my old Departmental Heads. Nothing 
on earth will make my fossils on the Normal Civil Side realise that we are 
dying in a new age. Come and look at them. They might interest you.’ 

‘Thanks, I will, but — Excuse me a minute! Here’s my zealous young 
assistant on the wing once more.’ 

The Seraph had returned to report the arrival of overwhelmingly heavy 
convoys at The Gate, and to ask what the Saint advised. 

Tm just off on an inter-departmental inspection which will take me 
some time,’ said St. Peter. “You must learn to act on your own initiative. So 
I shall leave you to yourself for the next hour or two, merely suggesting (I 
don’t wish in any way to sway your judgment) that you invite St. Paul, St. 
Ignatius (Loyola, I mean) and-er-St. Christopher to assist as Supervising 
Assessors on the Board of Admission. Ignatius is one of the subtlest 
intellects we have, and an officer and a gentleman to boot. I assure you’-the 
Saint turned towards Death-’he revels in dialectics. If he’s allowed to prove 
his case, he’s quite capable of letting off the offender. St. Christopher, of 
course, will pass anything that looks wet and muddy.’ 

‘They are nearly all that now, sir,’ said the Seraph. 

‘So much the better; and-as I was going to say-St. Paul is an embarrass-a 
distinctly strong colleague. Still-we all have our weaknesses. Perhaps a 


well-timed reference to his seamanship in the Mediterranean-by the way, 
look up the name of his ship, will you? Alexandria register, I think-might be 
useful in some of those sudden maritime cases that crop up. I needn’t tell 
you to be firm, of course. That’s your besetting-er-I mean-reprimand ‘em 
severely and publicly, but-’ the Saint’s voice broke-’oh, my child, you don’t 
know what it is to need forgiveness. Be gentle with ‘em-be very gentle with 
‘em!’ 

Swiftly as a falling shaft of light the Seraph kissed the sandalled feet and 
was away. 

‘Aha!’ said St. Peter. ‘He can’t go far wrong with that Board of 
Admission as I’ve-er-arranged it.’ 

They walked towards the great central office of Normal Civil Death, 
which, buried to the knees in a flood of temporary structures, resembled a 
closed cribbage-board among spilt dominoes. 

They entered an area of avenues and cross-avenues, flanked by long, low 
buildings, each packed with seraphs working wing to folded wing. 

‘Our temporary buildings,’ Death explained. ‘Always being added to. 
This is the War-side. Yov’ll find nothing changed on the Normal Civil Side. 
They are more human than mankind.’ 

‘It doesn’t lie in my mouth to blame them,’ said St. Peter. 

‘No, I’ve yet to meet the soul you wouldn’t find excuse for,’ said Death 
tenderly; ‘but then I don’t-er-arrange my Boards of Admission.’ 

‘If one doesn’t help one’s Staff, one’s Staff will never help itself,’ St. 
Peter laughed, as the shadow of the main porch of the Normal Civil Death 
Offices darkened above them. 

‘This facade rather recalls the Vatican, doesn’t it?’ said the Saint. 

‘They’re quite as conservative. ‘Notice how they still keep the old 
Holbein uniforms?’ Morning, Sergeant Fell. How goes it?’ said Death as he 
swung the dusty doors and nodded at a Commissionaire, clad in the grim 
livery of Death, even as Hans Holbein has designed it. 

‘Sadly. Very sadly indeed, sir,’ the Commissionaire replied. ‘So many 
pore ladies and gentlemen, sir, ‘oo might well ‘ave lived another few years, 
goin’ off, as you might say, in every direction with no time for the proper 
obsequities.’ 

‘Too bad,’ said Death sympathetically. ‘Well, we’re none of us as young 
as we were, Sergeant.’ 

They climbed a carved staircase, behung with the whole millinery of 
undertaking at large. Death halted on a dark Aberdeen granite landing and 
beckoned a messenger. 


“We’re rather busy to-day, sir,’ the messenger whispered, ‘but I think His 
Majesty will see you.’ 

‘Who is the Head of this Department if it isn’t you?’ St. Peter whispered 
in turn. 

“You may well ask,’ his companion replied. ‘I’m only-’ he checked 
himself and went on. ‘The fact is, our Normal Civil Death side is controlled 
by a Being who considers himself all that I am and more. He’s Death as 
men have made him-in their own image.’ He pointed to a brazen plate, by 
the side of a black-curtained door, which read: ‘Normal Civil Death, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., P.C., etc.’ ‘He’s as human as mankind.’ 

‘I guessed as much from those letters. What do they mean?’ 

‘Titles conferred on him from time to time. King of Ghosts; King of 
Terrors; King of Phantoms; Pallid Conqueror, and so forth. There’s no 
denying he’s earned every one of them. A first-class mind, but just a leetle 
bit of a sn —’ 

‘His Majesty is at liberty,’ said the messenger. 

Civil Death did not belie his name. No monarch on earth could have 
welcomed them more graciously; or, in St. Peter’s case, with more of that 
particularity of remembrance which is the gift of good kings. But when 
Death asked him how his office was working, he became at once the 
Departmental Head with a grievance. 

‘Thanks to this abominable war,’ he began testily, ‘my N.C.D. has to 
spend all its time fighting for mere existence. Your new War-side seems to 
think that nothing matters except the war. I’ve been asked to give up two- 
thirds of my Archives Basement (E. 7-E. 64) to the Polish Civilian Casualty 
Check and Audit. Preposterous! Where am I to move my Archives? And 
they’ve just been cross-indexed, too!’ 

‘As I understood it,’ said Death, ‘our War-side merely applied for desk- 
room in your basement. They were prepared to leave your Archives in situ.’ 

‘Impossible! We may need to refer to them at any moment. There’s a 
case now which is interesting Us all-a Mrs. Ollerby. Worcestershire by 
extraction-dying of an internal hereditary complaint. At any moment, We 
may wish to refer to her dossier, and how can We if Our basement is given 
up to people over whom We exercise no departmental control? This war has 
been made excuse for slackness in every direction.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Death. ‘You surprise me. I thought nothing made any 
difference to the N.C.D.’ 

‘A few years ago I should have concurred,’ Civil Death replied. ‘But 
since this-this recent outbreak of unregulated mortality there has been a 


distinct lack of respect toward certain aspects of Our administration. The 
attitude is bound to reflect itself in the office. The official is, in a large 
measure, what the public makes him. Of course, it is only temporary 
reaction, but the merest outsider would notice what I mean. Perhaps you 
would like to see for yourself?’ Civil Death bowed towards St. Peter, who 
feared that he might be taking up his time. 

‘Not in the least. If I am not the servant of the public, what am I?’ Civil 
Death said, and preceded them to the landing. ‘Now, this’-he ushered them 
into an immense but badly lighted office-’is our International Mortuary 
Department-the I.M.D. as we call it. It works with the Check and Audit. I 
should be sorry to say offhand how many billion sterling it represents, 
invested in the funeral ceremonies of all the races of mankind.’ He stopped 
behind a very bald-headed clerk at a desk. ‘And yet We take cognizance of 
the minutest detail, do not We?’ he went on. ‘What have We here, for 
example?’ 

‘Funeral expenses of the late Mr. John Shenks Tanner.’ The clerk stepped 
aside from the redruled book. ‘Cut down by the executors on account of the 
War from “173:19:1 to “47:18:4. A sad falling off, if I may say so, Your 
Majesty.’ 

‘And what was the attitude of the survivors?’ Civil Death asked. 

‘Very casual. It was a motor-hearse funeral.’ 

‘A pernicious example, spreading, I fear, even in the lowest classes,’ his 
superior muttered. ‘Haste, lack of respect for the Dread Summons, 
carelessness in the Subsequent Disposition of the Corpse and — ’ 

‘But as regards people’s real feelings?’ St. Peter demanded of the clerk. 

‘That isn’t within the terms of our reference, Sir,’ was the answer. ‘But 
we do know that, as often as not, they don’t even buy black-edged 
announcement-cards nowadays.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ said Civil Death swellingly. ‘No cards! I must look into 
this myself. Forgive me, St. Peter, but we Servants of Humanity, as you 
know, are not our own masters. No cards, indeed!’ He waved them off with 
an official hand, and immersed himself in the ledger. 

‘Oh, come along,’ Death whispered to St. Peter. ‘This is a blessed relief!’ 

They two walked on till they reached the far end of the vast dim office. 
The clerks at the desks here scarcely pretended to work. A messenger 
entered and slapped down a small autophonic reel. 

‘Here you are!’ he cried. ‘Mister Wilbraham Lattimer’s last dying speech 
and record. He made a shockin’ end of it.’ 

‘Good for Lattimer!’ a young voice called from a desk. ‘Chuck it over!’ 


‘Yes,’ the messenger went on.’Lattimer said to his brother: “Bert, I 
haven’t time to worry about a little thing like dying these days, and what’s 
more important, you haven’t either. You go back to your Somme doin’s, and 
Pll put it through with Aunt Maria. It'll amuse her and it won’t hinder you.” 
That’s nice stuff for your boss!’ The messenger whistled and departed. A 
clerk groaned as he snatched up the reel. 

‘How the deuce am I to knock this into official shape?’ he began. ‘Pass 
us the edifying Gantry Tubnell. Pl have to crib from him again, I suppose.’ 

‘Be careful!’ a companion whispered, and shuffled a typewritten form 
along the desk. ‘I’ve used Tubby twice this morning already.’ 

The late Mr. Gantry Tubnell must have demised on approved 
departmental lines, for his record was much thumbed. Death and St. Peter 
watched the editing with interest. 

‘T can’t bring in Aunt Maria any way,’ the clerk broke out at last. ‘Listen 
here, every one! She has heart-disease. She dies just as she’s lifted the 
dropsical Lattimer to change his sheets. She says: “Sorry, Willy! Pd make a 
dam’ pore ‘ospital nurse!”; Then she sits down and croaks. Now I call that 
good! I’ve a great mind to take it round to the War-side as an indirect 
casualty and get a breath of fresh air.’ 

‘Then yov’ll be hauled over the coals,’ a neighbour suggested. 

‘T’m used to that, too,’ the clerk sniggered. 

‘Are you?’ said Death, stepping forward suddenly from behind a high 
map-stand. ‘Who are you?’ The clerk cowered in his skeleton jacket. 

Tm not on the Regular Establishment, Sir,’ he stammered. ‘I’m a- 
Volunteer. I-I wanted to see how people behaved when they were in 
trouble.’ 

‘Did you? Well, take the late Mr. Wilbraham Lattimer’s and Miss Maria 
Lattimer’s papers to the War-side General Reference Office. When they 
have been passed upon, tell the Attendance Clerk that you are to serve as 
probationer in-let’s see-in the Domestic Induced Casualty Side-7 G.S.’ 

The clerk collected himself a little and spoke through dry lips. 

‘But-but [’m-I slipped in from the Lower Establishment, Sir,’ he 
breathed. 

There was no need to explain. He shook from head to foot as with the 
palsy; and under all Heaven none tremble save those who come from that 
class which ‘also believe and tremble.’ 

‘Do you tell Me this officially, or as one created being to another?’ Death 
asked after a pause. 

‘Oh, non-officially, Sir. Strictly non-officially, so long as you know all 


about it.’ 

His awe-stricken fellow-workers could not restrain a smile at Death 
having to be told about anything. Even Death bit his lips. 

‘T don’t think you will find the War-side will raise any objection,’ said he. 
‘By the way, they don’t wear that uniform over there.’ 

Almost before Death ceased speaking, it was ripped off and flung on the 
floor, and that which had been a sober clerk of Normal Civil Death stood up 
an unmistakable, curly-haired, bat-winged, faun-eared Imp of the Pit. But 
where his wings joined his shoulders there was a patch of delicate dove- 
coloured feathering that gave promise to spread all up the pinion. St. Peter 
saw it and smiled, for it was a known sign of grace. 

‘Thank Goodness!’ the ex-clerk gasped as he snatched up the Lattimer 
records and sheered sideways through the skylight. 

‘Amen!’ said Death and St. Peter together, and walked through the door. 

‘Weren’t you hinting something to me a little while ago about my lax 
methods?’ St. Peter demanded, innocently. 

‘Well, if one doesn’t help one’s Staff, one’s Staff will never help itself,’ 
Death retorted. ‘Now, I shall have to pitch in a stiff demi- official asking 
how that young fiend came to be taken on in the N.C.D. without 
examination. And I must do it before the N.C.D. complain that I’ve been 
interfering with their departmental transfers. Aren’t they human? If you 
want to go back to The Gate I think our shortest way will be through here 
and across the War-Sheds.’ 

They carne out of a side-door into Heaven’s full light. A phalanx of 
Shining Ones swung across a great square singing 

“To Him Who made the Heavens abide, yet cease not from their motion. 

To Him Who drives the cleansing tide twice a day round Ocean- 

Let His Name be magnified in all poor folks’ devotion!’ 

Death halted their leader, and asked a question. 

“We’re Volunteer Aid Serving Powers,’ the Seraph explained, ‘reporting 
for duty in the Domestic Induced Casualty Department-told off to help 
relatives, where we can.’ 

The shift trooped on-such an array of Powers, Honours, Glories, Toils, 
Patiences, Services, Faiths and Loves as no man may conceive even by 
favour of dreams. Death and St. Peter followed them into a D.I.C.D. Shed 
on the English side where, for the moment, work had slackened. Suddenly a 
name flashed on the telephone-indicator. ‘Mrs. Arthur Bedott, 317, 
Portsmouth Avenue, Brondesbury. Husband badly wounded. One child.’ 
Her special weakness was appended. 


A Seraph on the raised dais that overlooked the Volunteer Aids waiting at 
the entrance, nodded and crooked a finger. One of the new shift-a 
temporary Acting Glory-hurled himself from his place and vanished 
earthward. 

“You may take it,’ Death whispered to St. Peter, ‘there will be a 
sustaining epic built up round Private Bedott’s wound for his wife and Baby 
Bedott to cling to. And here-’they heard wings that flapped wearily-’here, I 
suspect, comes one of our failures.’ 

A Seraph entered and dropped, panting, on a form. His plumage was 
ragged, his sword splintered to the hilt; and his face still worked with the 
passions of the world he had left, as his soiled vesture reeked of alcohol. 

‘Defeat,’ he reported hoarsely, when he had given in a woman’s name. 
‘Utter defeat! Look!’ He held up the stump of his sword. ‘I broke this on 
her gin-bottle.’ 

‘So? We try again,’ said the impassive Chief Seraph. Again he beckoned, 
and there stepped forward that very Imp whom Death had transferred from 
the N.C.D. 

‘Go you!’ said the Seraph. ‘We must deal with a fool according to her 
folly. Have you pride enough?’ 

There was no need to ask. The messenger’s face glowed and his nostrils 
quivered with it. Scarcely pausing to salute, he poised and dived, and the 
papers on the desks spun beneath the draught of his furious vans. 

St. Peter nodded high approval. ‘I see!’ he said. ‘He’ll work on her pride 
to steady her. By all means-”if by all means,” as my good Paul used to say. 
Only it ought to read “by any manner of possible means.” Excellent!’ 

‘It’s difficult, though,’ a soft-eyed Patience whispered. ‘I fail again and 
again. I’m only fit for an old-maid’s tea-party.’ 

Once more the record flashed-a multiple-urgent appeal on behalf of a few 
thousand men, worn-out body and soul. The Patience was detailed. 

‘Oh, me!’ she sighed, with a comic little shrug of despair, and took the 
void softly as a summer breeze at dawning. 

‘But how does this come under the head of Domestic Casualties? Those 
men were in the trenches. I heard the mud squelch,’ said St. Peter. 

‘Something wrong with the installation-as usual. Waves are always 
jamming here,’ the Seraph replied. 

‘So it seems,’ said St. Peter as a wireless cut in with the muffled note of 
some one singing (sorely out of tune), to an accompaniment of desultory 
poppings: 

‘Unless you can love as the Angels love With the breadth of Heaven be 
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‘Twixt!’ It broke off. The record showed a name. The waiting Seraphs 
stiffened to attention with a click of tense quills. 

‘As you were!’ said the Chief Seraph. ‘He’s met her.’ 

‘Who is she?’ said St. Peter. 

‘His mother. You never get over your weakness for romance,’ Death 
answered, and a covert smile spread through the Office. 

‘Thank Heaven, I don’t. But I really ought to be going — ’ 

‘Wait one minute. Here’s trouble coming through, I think,’ Death 
interposed. 

A recorder had sparked furiously in a broken run of S.O.S.’s that allowed 
no time for inquiry. 

‘Name! Name!’ an impatient young Faith panted at last. ‘It can’t be 
blotted out.” No name came up. Only the reiterated appeal. 

‘False alarm!’ said a hard-featured Toil, well used to mankind. ‘Some 
fool has found out that he owns a soul. ‘Wants work. I’d cure him!...’ 

‘Hush!’ said a Love in Armour, stamping his mailed foot. The office 
listened. 

“Bad case?’ Death demanded at last. 

‘Rank bad, Sir. They are holding back the name,’ said the Chief Seraph. 
The S.O.S. signals grew more desperate, and then ceased with an emphatic 
thump. The Love in Armour winced. 

‘Firing-party,’ he whispered to St. Peter. ‘“Can’t mistake that noise!’ 

‘What is it?’ St. Peter cried nervously. 

‘Deserter; spy; murderer,’ was the Chief Seraph’s weighed answer. ‘It’s 
out of my department-now. No-hold the line! The name’s up at last.’ 

It showed for an instant, broken and faint as sparks on charred wadding, 
but in that instant a dozen pens had it written. St. Peter with never a word 
gathered his robes about him and bundled through the door, headlong for 
The Gate. 

‘No hurry,’ said Death at his elbow. ‘With the present rush your man 
won’t come up for ever so long.’ 

“Never can be sure these days. Anyhow, the Lower Establishment will 
be after him like sharks. He’s the very type they’d want for propaganda. 
Deserter-traitor-murderer. Out of my way, please, babies!’ 

A group of children round a red-headed man who was telling them 
stories, scattered laughing. The man turned to St. Peter. 

‘Deserter, traitor, murderer,’ he repeated. ‘Can I be of service?’ 

“You can!’ St. Peter gasped. ‘Double on ahead to The Gate and tell them 


to hold up all expulsions till I come. Then,’ he shouted as the man sped off 
at a long hound-like trot, ‘go and picket the outskirts of the Convoys. Don’t 
let any one break away on any account. Quick!’ 

But Death was right. They need not have hurried. The crowd at The Gate 
was far beyond the capacities of the Examining Board even though, as St. 
Peter’s Deputy informed him, it had been enlarged twice in his absence. 

“We’re doing our best,’ the Seraph explained, ‘but delay is inevitable, Sir. 
The Lower Establishment are taking advantage of it, as usual, at the tail of 
the Convoys. I’ve doubled all pickets there, and I’m sending more. Here’s 
the extra list, Sir-Arc J., Bradlaugh C., Bunyan J., Calvin J. Iscariot J. 
reported to me just now, as under your orders, and took ‘em with him. Also 
Shakespeare W. and — ’ 

‘Never mind the rest,’ said St. Peter. I I’m going there myself. Meantime, 
carry on with the passes-don’t fiddle over ‘em-and give me a blank or two.’ 
He caught up a thick block of Free Passes, nodded to a group in khaki at a 
passport table, initialled their Commanding Officer’s personal pass as for 
‘Officer and Party,’ and left the numbers to be filled in by a quite 
competent-looking Quarter-master- Sergeant. Then, Death beside him, he 
breasted his way out of The Gate against the incoming multitude of all 
races, tongues, and creeds that stretched far across the plain. 

An old lady, firmly clutching a mottle-nosed, middle-aged Major by the 
belt, pushed across a procession of keen-faced poilus, and blocked his path, 
her captive held in that terrible mother-grip no Power has yet been able to 
unlock. 

‘I found him! I’ve got him! Pass him !’ she ordered. 

St. Peter’s jaw fell. Death politely looked elsewhere. 

‘There are a few formalities,’ the Saint began. 

‘With Jerry in this state? Nonsense! How like a man! My boy never gave 
me a moment’s anxiety in — ’ 

‘Don’t, dear-don’t!’ The Major looked almost as uncomfortable as St. 
Peter. 

‘Well, nothing compared with what he would give me if he weren’t 
passed.’ 

‘Didn’t I hear you singing just now?’ Death asked, seeing that his 
companion needed a breathing-space. 

‘Of course you did,’ the Mother intervened. ‘He sings beautifully. And 
that’s another reason! You’re bass, aren’t you now, darling?’ 

St. Peter glanced at the agonised Major and hastily initialled him a pass. 
Without a word of thanks the Mother hauled him away. 


‘Now, under what conceivable Ruling do you justify that?’ said Death. 

‘I.W.-the Importunate Widow. It’s scandalous!’ St. Peter groaned. Then 
his face darkened as he looked across the great plain beyond The Gate. ‘I 
don’t like this,’ he said. ‘The Lower Establishment is out in full force to- 
night. I hope our pickets are strong enough — ’ 

The crowd here had thinned to a disorderly queue flanked on both sides 
by a multitude of busy, discreet emissaries from the Lower Establishment 
who continually edged in to do business with them, only to be edged off 
again by a line of watchful pickets. Thanks to the khaki everywhere, the 
scene was not unlike that which one might have seen on earth any evening 
of the old days outside the refreshment-room by the Arch at Victoria 
Station, when the Army trains started. St. Peter’s appearance was greeted 
by the usual outburst of cock-crowing from the Lower Establishment. 

‘Dirty work at the cross-roads,’ said Death dryly. 

‘I deserve it!’ St. Peter grunted, ‘but think what it must mean for Judas.’ 

He shouldered into the thick of the confusion where the pickets coaxed, 
threatened, implored, and in extreme cases bodily shoved the wearied men 
and women past the voluble and insinuating spirits who strove to draw them 
aside. 

A Shropshire Yeoman had just accepted, together with a forged pass, the 
assurance of a genial runner of the Lower Establishment that Heaven lay 
round the corner, and was being stealthily steered thither, when a large hand 
jerked him back, another took the runner in the chest, and some one 
thundered: ‘Get out, you crimp!’ The situation was then vividly explained 
to the soldier in the language of the barrack- room. 

‘Don’t blame me, Guv’nor,’ the man expostulated. ‘I ‘aven’t seen a 
woman, let alone angels, for umpteen months. I’m from Joppa. Where ‘you 
from?’ 

‘Northampton,’ was the answer. ‘Rein back and keep by me.’ 

‘What? You ain’t ever Charley B. that my dad used to tell about? I 
thought you always said — ’ 

‘I shall say a deal more soon. Your Sergeant’s talking to that woman in 
red. Fetch him in-quick!’ 

Meantime, a sunken-eyed Scots officer, utterly lost to the riot around, 
was being button-holed by a person of reverend aspect who explained to 
him that, by the logic of his own ancestral creed, not only was the 
Highlander irrevocably damned, but that his damnation had been 
predetermined before Earth was made. 

‘It’s unanswerable-just unanswerable,’ said the young man sorrowfully. 


‘Pll be with ye.’ He was moving off, when a smallish figure interposed, not 
without dignity. 

‘Monsieur,’ it said, ‘would it be of any comfort to you to know that I am- 
I was-John Calvin?’ At this the reverend one cursed and swore like the lost 
Soul he was, while the Highlander turned to discuss with Calvin, pacing 
towards The Gate, some alterations in the fabric of a work of fiction called 
the Institutio. 

Others were not so easily held. A certain Woman, with loosened hair, 
bare arms, flashing eyes and dancing feet, shepherded her knot of waverers, 
hoarse and exhausted. When the taunt broke out against her from the 
opposing line: ‘Tell ‘em what you were! Tell ‘em if you dare!’ she answered 
unflinchingly, as did Judas, who, worming through the crowd like an 
Armenian carpet-vendor, peddled his shame aloud that it might give 
strength to others. 

“Yes,” he would cry, ‘I am everything they say, but if I’m here it must be 
a moral cert for you gents. This way, please. Many mansions, gentlemen! 
Go-ood billets! Don’t you notice these low people, Sar. Plees keep hope, 
gentlemen!’ 

When there were cases that cried to him from the ground-poor souls who 
could not stick it but had found their way out with a rifle and a boot-lace, he 
would tell them of his own end, till he made them contemptuous enough to 
rise up and curse him. Here St. Luke’s imperturbable bedside manner 
backed and strengthened the other’s almost too oriental flux of words. 

In this fashion and step by step, all the day’s Convoy were piloted past 
that danger-point where the Lower Establishment are, for reasons not given 
us, allowed to ply their trade. The pickets dropped to the rear, relaxed, and 
compared notes. 

‘What always impresses me most,’ said Death to St. Peter, ‘is the 
sheeplike simplicity of the intellectual mind.’ He had been watching one of 
the pickets apparently overwhelmed by the arguments of an advanced 
atheist who-so hot in his argument that he was deaf to the offers of the 
Lower Establishment to make him a god-had stalked, talking hard-while the 
picket always gave ground before him-straight past the Broad Road. 

‘He was plaiting of long-tagged epigrams,’ the sober-faced picket smiled. 
‘Give that sort only an ear and they’ |! follow ye gobbling like turkeys.’ 

‘And John held his peace through it all,’ a full fresh voice broke in. ‘“It 
may be so,” says John. “Doubtless, in your belief, it is so,” says John. “Your 
words move me mightily,” says John, and gorges his own beliefs like a pike 
going backwards. And that young fool, so busy spinning words-words- 


words-that he trips past Hell Mouth without seeing it!...Who’s yonder, 
Joan?’ 

‘One of your English. ‘Always late. Look!’ A young girl with short- 
cropped hair pointed with her sword across the plain towards a single 
faltering figure which made at first as though to overtake the Convoy, but 
then turned left towards the Lower Establishment, who were 
enthusiastically cheering him as a leader of enterprise. 

‘That’s my traitor,’ said St. Peter. ‘He has no business to report to the 
Lower Establishment before reporting to Convoy.’ 

The figure’s pace slackened as he neared the applauding line. He looked 
over his shoulder once or twice, and then fairly turned tail and fled again 
towards the still Convoy. 

‘Nobody ever gave me credit for anything I did,’ he began, sobbing and 
gesticulating. “They were all against me from the first. I only wanted a little 
encouragement. It was a regular conspiracy, but I showed ‘em what I could 
do! I showed ‘em! And-and-’ he halted again. ‘Oh, God! What are you 
going to do with me?’ 

No one offered any suggestion. He ranged sideways like a doubtful dog, 
while across the plain the Lower Establishment murmured seductively. All 
eyes turned to St. Peter. 

‘At this moment,’ the Saint said half to himself, ‘I can’t recall any precise 
ruling under which — ’ 

‘My own case?’ the ever-ready Judas suggested. 

‘No-o! That’s making too much of it. And yet — ’ 

‘Oh, hurry up and get it over,’ the man wailed, and told them all that he 
had done, ending with the cry that none had ever recognised his merits; 
neither his own narrow-minded people, his inefficient employers, nor the 
snobbish jumped-up officers of his battalion. 

“You see,’ said St. Peter at the end. ‘It’s sheer vanity. It isn’t even as if we 
had a woman to fall back upon.’ 

“Yet there was a woman or I’m mistaken,’ said the picket with the 
pleasing voice who had praised John. 

‘Eh-what? When?’ St. Peter turned swiftly on the speaker. ‘Who was the 
woman?’ 

‘The wise woman of Tekoah,’ came the smooth answer. ‘I remember, 
because that verse was the private heart of my plays-some of ‘em.’ 

But the Saint was not listening. “You have it!’ he cried. ‘Samuel Two, 
Double Fourteen. To think that I should have forgotten! “For we must needs 
die and are as water spilled on the ground which cannot be gathered up 


again. Neither Both God respect any person, yet-” Here, you! Listen to 
this!’ 

The man stepped forward and stood to attention. Some one took his cap 
as Judas and the picket John closed up beside him. 

“Yet doth He devise means (d’you understand that?) devise means that 
His banished be not expelled from Him!” This covers your case. I don’t 
know what the means will be. That’s for you to find out. They’ll tell you 
yonder.’ He nodded towards the now silent Lower Establishment as he 
scribbled on a pass. ‘Take this paper over to them and report for duty there. 
You’ ll have a thin time of it; but they won’t keep you a day longer than I’ve 
put down. Escort!’ 

“Does-does that mean there’s any hope?’ the man stammered. 

“Yes — Pll show you the way,’ Judas whispered. ‘I’ve lived there-a very 
long time.’ 

‘TIl bear you company a piece,’ said John, on his left flank. ‘There’ll be 
Despair to deal with. Heart up, Mr. Littlesoul!’ 

The three wheeled off, and the Convoy watched them grow smaller and 
smaller across the plain. 

St. Peter smiled benignantly and rubbed his hands. 

‘And now we’re rested,’ said he, ‘I think we might make a push for 
billets this evening, gentlemen, eh?’ 

The pickets fell in, guardians no longer but friends and companions all 
down the line. There was a little burst of cheering and the whole Convoy 
strode away towards the not so distant Gate. 

The Saint and Death stayed behind to rest awhile. It was a heavenly 
evening. They could hear the whistle of the low-flighting Cherubim, clear 
and sharp, under the diviner note of some released Seraph’s wings, where, 
his errand accomplished, he plunged three or four stars deep into the cool 
Baths of Hercules; the steady dynamo-like hum of the nearer planets on 
their axes; and, as the hush deepened, the surprised little sigh of some new- 
bom sun a universe of universes away. But their minds were with the 
Convoy that their eyes followed. 

Said St. Peter proudly at last: ‘If those people of mine had seen that 
fellow stripped of all hope in front of ‘em, I doubt if they could have 
marched another yard to-night. Watch ‘em stepping out now, though! Aren’t 
they human?’ 

‘To whom do you say it?’ Death answered, with something of a tired 
smile. ‘I’m more than human. I’ve got to die some time or other. But all 
other created Beings-afterwards...’ 


‘I know,’ said St. Peter softly. ‘And that is why I love you, 0 Azrael!’ 

For now they were alone Death had, of course, returned to his true 
majestic shape-that only One of all created beings who is doomed to perish 
utterly, and knows it. 

‘Well, that’s that-for me!’ Death concluded as he rose. ‘And yet-’ he 
glanced towards the empty plain where the Lower Establishment had 
withdrawn with their prisoner. ““Yet doth He devise means.” ‘ 


The Supports 


(Song of the Avaiting Seraphs.) 
FULL Chorus. 


To Him Who bade the Heavens abide, yet cease not from their motion. 
To Him Who tames the moonstruck tide twice a day round Ocean- 
Let His Names be magnified in all poor folks’ devotion! 


Powers and Gifts. 


Not for Prophecies or Powers, Visions, Gifts, or Graces. 
But the unregardful hours that grind us in our places 
With the burden on our backs, the weather in our faces. 


Toils. 

Not for any Miracle of easy Loaves and Fishes. 

But for doing, ‘gainst our will, work against our wishes- 
Such as finding food to fill daily-emptied dishes. 
Glories. 

Not for Voices, Harps or Wings or rapt illumination. 
But the grosser Self that springs of use and occupation. 
Unto which the Spirit clings as her last salvation. 
Powers, Glories, Toils, and Gifts. 


(He Who launched our Ship of Fools many anchors gave us. 


Lest one gale should start them all-one collision stave us. 
Praise Him for the petty creeds 
That prescribe in paltry needs 

Solemn rites to trivial deeds and, by small things, save us!) 


Services and Loves. 


Heart may fail, and Strength outwear, and Purpose turn to Loathing. 


But the everyday affair of business, meals, and clothing. 
Builds a bulkhead ‘twixt Despair and the Edge of Nothing. 


Patiences. 


(Praise Him, then, Who orders it that, though Earth be flaring 
And the crazy skies are lit 
By the searchlights of the Pit. 


Man should not depart a whit from his wonted bearing. 
Hopes. 
He Who bids the wild-swans’ host still maintain their flight on 
Air-roads over islands lost — 
Ages since ‘neath Ocean lost — 
Beaches of some sunken coast their fathers would alight on — 
Faiths. 
He shall guide us through this dark, not by new-blown glories. 
But by every ancient mark our fathers used before us. 
Till our children ground their ark where the proper shore is. 
Services, Patiences, Faiths, Hopes, and Loves. 
He Who used the clay that clings on our boots to make us. 
Shall not suffer earthly things to remove or shake us: 
But, when Man denies His Lord. 
Habit without Fleet or Sword 
(Custom without threat or word) 
Sees the ancient fanes restored-the timeless rites o’ertake us. 


Full Chorus. 


For He Who makes the Mountains smoke and rives the Hills asunder. 
And, to-morrow, leads the grass- 
Mere unconquerable grass- 

Where the fuming crater was, to heal and hide it under. 
He shall not-He shall not- 

Shall not lay on us the yoke of too long Fear and Wonder! 


Untimely 


NOTHING in life has been made by man for man’s using 
But it was shown long since to man in ages 
Lost as the name of the maker of it. 
Who received oppression and scorn for his wages- 
Hate, avoidance, and scorn in his daily dealings- 
Until he perished, wholly confounded. 
More to be pitied than he are the wise 
Souls which foresaw the evil of loosing 
Knowledge or Art before time, and aborted 
Noble devices and deep-wrought healings. 
Lest offence should arise. 
Heaven delivers on earth the Hour that cannot be thwarted. 
Neither advanced, at the price of a world or a soul, and its Prophet 
Comes through the blood of the vanguards who dreamed — too soon — 
it had sounded. 


The Eye of Allah 


THE Cantor of St. Illod’s being far too enthusiastic a musician to concern 
himself with its Library, the Sub-Cantor, who idolised every detail of the 
work, was tidying up, after two hours’ writing and dictation in the 
Scriptorium. The copying-monks handed him in their sheets-it was a plain 
Four Gospels ordered by an Abbot at Evesham-and filed out to vespers. 
John Otho, better known as John of Burgos, took no heed. He was 
burnishing a tiny boss of gold in his miniature of the Annunciation for his 
Gospel of St. Luke, which it was hoped that Cardinal Falcodi, the Papal 
Legate, might later be pleased to accept. 

‘Break off, John,’ said the Sub-Cantor in an undertone. 

‘Eh? Gone, have they? I never heard. Hold a minute, Clement.’ 

The Sub-Cantor waited patiently. He had known John more than a dozen 
years, coming and going at St. Illod’s, to which monastery John, when 
abroad, always said he belonged. The claim was gladly allowed, for, more 
even than other Fitz Othos, he seemed to carry all the Arts under his hand, 
and most of their practical receipts under his hood. 

The Sub-Cantor looked over his shoulder at the pinned-down sheet where 
the first words of the Magnificat were built up in gold washed with red-lac 
for a background to the Virgin’s hardly yet fired halo. She was shown, 
hands joined in wonder, at a lattice of infinitely intricate arabesque, round 
the edges of which sprays of orange-bloom seemed to load the blue hot air 
that carried back over the minute parched landscape in the middle distance. 

“You’ve made her all Jewess,’ said the Sub-Cantor, studying the olive- 
flushed cheek and the eyes charged with foreknowledge. 

‘What else was Our Lady?’ John slipped out the pins. ‘Listen, Clement. If 
I do not come back, this goes into my Great Luke, whoever finishes it.’ He 
slid the drawing between its guard-papers. 

‘Then you’re for Burgos again-as I heard?’ 

‘In two days. The new Cathedral yonder-but they’re slower than the 
Wrath of God, those masons-is good for the soul.’ 

‘Thy soul?’ The Sub-Cantor seemed doubtful. 

‘Even mine, by your permission. And down south-on the edge of the 
Conquered Countries-Granada way-there’s some Moorish diaper-work 
that’s wholesome. It allays vain thought and draws it toward the picture-as 
you felt, just now, in my Annunciation.’ 

‘She-it was very beautiful. No wonder you go. But you’ll not forget your 


absolution, John?’ 

‘Surely.’ This was a precaution John no more omitted on the eve of his 
travels than he did the recutting of the tonsure which he had provided 
himself with in his youth, somewhere near Ghent. The mark gave him 
privilege of clergy at a pinch, and a certain consideration on the road 
always. 

“You'll not forget, either, what we need in the Scriptorium. There’s no 
more true ultramarine in this world now. They mix it with that German 
blue. And as for vermilion — ’ 

‘TIl do my best always.’ 

‘And Brother Thomas’ (this was the Infirmarian in charge of the 
monastery hospital) ‘he needs — ’ 

‘He’ll do his own asking. Ill go over his side now, and get me re- 
tonsured.’ 

John went down the stairs to the lane that divides the hospital and cook- 
house from the back-cloisters. While he was being barbered, Brother 
Thomas (St. Illod’s meek but deadly persistent Infirmarian) gave him a list 
of drugs that he was to bring back from Spain by hook, crook, or lawful 
purchase. Here they were surprised by the lame, dark Abbot Stephen, in his 
fur-lined night-boots. Not that Stephen de Sautre was any spy; but as a 
young man he had shared an unlucky Crusade, which had ended, after a 
battle at Mansura, in two years’ captivity among the Saracens at Cairo 
where men learn to walk softly. A fair huntsman and hawker, a reasonable 
disciplinarian, but a man of science above all, and a Doctor of Medicine 
under one Ranulphus, Canon of St. Paul’s, his heart was more m the 
monastery’s hospital work than its religious. He checked their list 
interestedly, adding items of his own. After the Infirmarian had withdrawn, 
he gave John generous absolution, to cover lapses by the way; for he did 
not hold with chance-bought Indulgences. 

‘And what seek you this journey?’ he demanded, sitting on the bench 
beside the mortar and scales in the little warm cell for stored drugs. 

‘Devils, mostly,’ said John, grinning. 

‘In Spain? Are not Abana and Phar-par — ?’ 

John, to whom men were but matter for drawings, and well-born to boot 
(since he was a de Sanford on his mother’s side), looked the Abbot full in 
the face and-’Did you find it so?’ said he. 

‘No. They were in Cairo too. But what’s your special need of ‘em?’ 

‘For my Great Luke. He’s the masterhand of all Four when it comes to 
devils.’ 


‘No wonder. He was a physician. You’re not.’ 

‘Heaven forbid! But I’m weary of our Church-pattern devils. They’re 
only apes and goats and poultry conjoined. ‘Good enough for plain red- 
and-black Hells and Judgment Days-but not for me.’ 

“What makes you so choice in them?’ 

‘Because it stands to reason and Art that there are all musters of devils in 
Hell’s dealings. Those Seven, for example, that were haled out of the 
Magdalene. They’d be she-devils-no kin at all to the beaked and horned and 
bearded devils-general.’ 

The Abbot laughed. 

‘And see again! The devil that came out of the dumb man. What use is 
snout or bill to him? He’d be faceless as a leper. Above all-God send I live 
to do it!-the devils that entered the Gadarene swine. They’d be-they’d be-I 
know not yet what they’d be, but they’d be surpassing devils. I’d have ‘em 
diverse as the Saints themselves. But now, they’re all one pattern, for wall, 
window, or picture-work.’ 

‘Go on, John. You’re deeper in this mystery than I’ 

‘Heaven forbid! But I say there’s respect due to devils, damned tho’ they 
be.’ 

‘Dangerous doctrine.’ 

‘My meaning is that if the shape of anything be worth man’s thought to 
picture to man, it’s worth his best thought.’ 

‘That’s safer. But I’m glad I’ve given you Absolution.’ 

‘There’s less risk for a craftsman who deals with the outside shapes of 
things-for Mother Church’s glory.’ 

‘Maybe so, but, John’-the Abbot’s hand almost touched John’s sleeve- 
‘tell me, now, is-is she Moorish or-or Hebrew?’ 

‘She’s mine,’ John returned. 

‘Is that enough?’ 

‘I have found it so.’ 

“Well-ah well! It’s out of my jurisdiction, but-how do they look at it 
down yonder?’ 

‘Oh, they drive nothing to a head in Spain-neither Church nor King, bless 
them! There’s too many Moors and Jews to kill them all, and if they chased 
‘em away there’d be no trade nor farming. Trust me, in the Conquered 
Countries, from Seville to Granada, we live lovingly enough together- 
Spaniard, Moor, and Jew. Ye see, we ask no questions.’ 

“Yes-yes,’ Stephen sighed. ‘And always there’s the hope she may be 
converted.’ 


‘Oh yes, there’s always hope.’ 

The Abbot went on into the hospital. It was an easy age before Rome 
tightened the screw as to clerical connections. If the lady were not too 
forward, or the son too much his father’s beneficiary in ecclesiastical 
preferments and levies, a good deal was overlooked. But, as the Abbot had 
reason to recall, unions between Christian and Infidel led to sorrow. None 
the less, when John with mule, mails, and man, clattered off down the lane 
for Southampton and the sea, Stephen envied him. 





He was back, twenty months later, in good hard case, and loaded down 
with fairings. A lump of richest lazuli, a bar of orange-hearted vermilion, 
and a small packet of dried beetles which make most glorious scarlet, for 
the SubCantor. Besides that, a few cubes of milky marble, with yet a pink 
flush in them, which could be slaked and ground down to incomparable 
background-stuff. There were quite half the drugs that the Abbot and 
Thomas had demanded, and there was a long deep-red cornelian necklace 
for the Abbot’s Lady-Anne of Norton. She received it graciously, and asked 
where John had come by it. 

‘Near Granada,’ he said. 

“You left all well there?’ Anne asked. (Maybe the Abbot had told her 
something of John’s confession.) 

‘I left all in the hands of God.’ 

‘Ah me! How long since?’ 

‘Four months less eleven days.’ 

“Were you-with her?’ 

‘In my arms. Childbed.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘The boy too. There is nothing now.’ 

Anne of Norton caught her breath. 

‘I think yov’ll be glad of that,’ she said after a while. 

‘Give me time, and maybe Pll compass it. But not now.’ 

“You have your handiwork and your art, and-John-remember there’s no 
jealousy in the grave.’ 

“Ye-es! I have my Art, and Heaven knows I’m jealous of none.’ 

‘Thank God for that at least,’ said Anne of Norton, the always ailing 
woman who followed the Abbot with her sunk eyes. ‘And be sure I shall 
treasure this’-she touched the beads-’as long as I shall live.’ 

‘I brought-trusted-it to you for that,’ he replied, and took leave. When she 
told the Abbot how she had come by it, he said nothing, but as he and 


Thomas were storing the drugs that John handed over in the cell which 
backs on to the hospital kitchen-chimney, he observed, of a cake of dried 
poppy juice: ‘This has power to cut off all pain from a man’s body.’ 

‘I have seen it,’ said John. 

‘But for pain of the soul there is, outside God’s Grace, but one drug; and 
that is a man’s craft, learning, or other helpful motion of his own mind.’ 

‘That is coming to me, too,’ was the answer. 

John spent the next fair May day out in the woods with the monastery 
swineherd and all the porkers; and returned loaded with flowers and sprays 
of spring, to his own carefully kept place in the north bay of the 
Scriptorium. There, with his travelling sketch-books under his left elbow, he 
sunk himself past all recollections in his Great Luke. 

Brother Martin, Senior Copyist (who spoke about once a fortnight), 
ventured to ask, later, how the work was going. 

‘All here!’ John tapped his forehead with his pencil. ‘It has been only 
waiting these months to-ah God!-be born. Are ye free of your plain- 
copying, Martin?’ 

Brother Martin nodded. It was his pride that John of Burgos turned to 
him, in spite of his seventy years, for really good page-work. 

‘Then see!’ John laid out a new vellum-thin but flawless. ‘There’s no 
better than this sheet from here to Paris. Yes! Smell it if you choose. 
Wherefore-give me the compasses and PII set it out for you-if ye make one 
letter lighter or darker than its next, Pl stick ye like a pig.’ 

‘Never, John!’ The old man beamed happily. ‘But I will! Now, follow! 
Here and here, as I prick, and in script of just this height to the hair’s- 
breadth, yell scribe the thirty-first and thirty-second verses of Eighth Luke.’ 

“Yes, the Gadarene Swine! “And they besought him that he would not 
command them to go out into the abyss. And there was a herd of many 
swine”‘ — Brother Martin naturally knew all the Gospels by heart. 

‘Just so! Down to “and he suffered them.” Take your time to it. My 
Magdalene has to come off my heart first.’ 

Brother Martin achieved the work so perfectly that John stole some soft 
sweetmeats from the Abbot’s kitchen for his reward. The old man ate them; 
then repented; then confessed and insisted on penance. At which, the 
Abbot, knowing there was but one way to reach the real sinner, set him a 
book called De Virtutibus Herbarum to fair-copy. St. Illod’s had borrowed it 
from the gloomy Cistercians, who do not hold with pretty things, and the 
crabbed text kept Martin busy just when John wanted him for some rather 
specially spaced letterings. 


‘See now,’ said the Sub-Cantor improvingly. ‘You should not do such 
things, John. Here’s Brother Martin on penance for your sake — ’ 

‘No-for my Great Luke. But I’ve paid the Abbot’s cook. I’ve drawn him 
till his own scullions cannot keep straight-faced. He’ll not tell again.’ 

‘Unkindly done! And you’re out of favour with the Abbot too. He’s made 
no sign to you since you came back-never asked you to high table.’ 

‘Tve been busy. Having eyes in his head, Stephen knew it. Clement, 
there’s no Librarian from Durham to Torre fit to clean up after you.’ 

The Sub-Cantor stood on guard; he knew where John’s compliments 
generally ended. 

‘But outside the Scriptorium — ’ 

‘Where I never go.’ The Sub-Cantor had been excused even digging in 
the garden, lest it should mar his wonderful book-binding hands. 

‘In all things outside the Scriptorium you are the master-fool of 
Christendie. Take it from me, Clement. I’ve met many.’ 

‘I take everything from you,’ Clement smiled benignly. ‘You use me 
worse than a singing-boy. 

They could hear one of that suffering breed in the cloister below, 
squalling as the Cantor pulled his hair. 

‘God love you! So I do! But have you ever thought how I lie and steal 
daily on my travels-yes, and for aught you know, murder-to fetch you 
colours and earths?’ 

‘True,’ said just and conscience-stricken Clement. ‘I have often thought 
that were I in the world-which God forbid!-I might be a strong thief in some 
matters.’ 

Even Brother Martin, bent above his loathed De Virtutibus, laughed. 





But about mid-summer, Thomas the Infirmarian conveyed to John the 
Abbot’s invitation to supper in his house that night, with the request that he 
would bring with him anything that he had done for his Great Luke. 

“What’s toward?’ said John, who had been wholly shut up in his work. 

‘Only one of his “wisdom” dinners. You’ve sat at a few since you were a 
man.’ 

“True: and mostly good. How would Stephen have us — ?’ 

‘Gown and hood over all. There will be a doctor from Salerno-one Roger, 
an Italian. Wise and famous with the knife on the body. He’s been in the 
Infirmary some ten days, helping me-even me!’ 

“Never heard the name. But our Stephen’s physicus before sacerdos, 
always.’ 


‘And his Lady has a sickness of some time. Roger came hither in chief 
because of her.’ 

‘Did he? Now I think of it, I have not seen the Lady Anne for a while.’ 

“Ye’ve seen nothing for a long while. She has been housed near a month- 
they have to carry her abroad now.’ 

‘So bad as that, then?’ 

‘Roger of Salerno will not yet say what he thinks. But — ’ 

‘God pity Stephen!...Who else at table, besides thee?’ 

‘An Oxford friar. Roger is his name also. A learned and famous 
philosopher. And he holds his liquor too, valiantly.’ 

‘Three doctors-counting Stephen. I’ve always found that means two 
atheists.’ 

Thomas looked uneasily down his nose. ‘That’s a wicked proverb,’ he 
stammered. ‘You should not use it.’ 

‘Hoh! Never come you the monk over me, Thomas! You’ve been 
Infirmarian at St. Illod’s eleven years-and a lay-brother still. Why have you 
never taken orders, all this while?’ 

‘I-I am not worthy.’ 

‘Ten times worthier than that new fat swine-Henry Who’s-his-name-that 
takes the Infirmary Masses. He bullocks in with the Viaticum, under your 
nose, when a sick man’s only faint from being bled. So the man dies-of pure 
fear. Ye know it! I’ve watched your face at such times. Take Orders, 
Didymus. You’ll have a little more medicine and a little less Mass with your 
sick then; and they’ll live longer.’ 

‘I am unworthy-unworthy,’ Thomas repeated pitifully. 

‘Not you-but-to your own master you stand or fall. And now that my 
work releases me for awhile, Pll drink with any philosopher out of any 
school. And, Thomas,’ he coaxed, ‘a hot bath for me in the Infirmary before 
vespers.’ 





When the Abbot’s perfectly cooked and served meal had ended, and the 
deep-fringed naperies were removed, and the Prior had sent in the keys with 
word that all was fast in the Monastery, and the keys had been duly returned 
with the word, ‘Make it so till Prime,’ the Abbot and his guests went out to 
cool themselves in an upper cloister that took them, by way of the leads, to 
the South Choir side of the Triforium. The summer sun was still strong, for 
it was barely six o’clock, but the Abbey Church, of course, lay in her 
wonted darkness. Lights were being lit for choir-practice thirty feet below. 

‘Our Cantor gores them no rest,’ the Abbot whispered. ‘Stand by this 


pillar and we’ |l hear what he’s driving them at now.’ 

‘Remember, all!’ the Cantor’s hard voice came up. “This is the soul of 
Bernard himself, attacking our evil world. Take it quicker than yesterday, 
and throw all your words clean-bitten from you. In the loft there! Begin!’ 

The organ broke out for an instant, alone and raging. Then the voices 
crashed together into that first fierce line of the ‘De Contemptu Mundi.’ 

‘Hora novissima-tempora pessima’-a dead pause till the assenting sunt 
broke, like a sob, out of the darkness, and one boy’s voice, clearer than 
silver trumpets, returned the long-drawn vigilemus. 

‘Ecce minaciter, imminet Arbiter’ (organ and voices were leashed 
togethor in terror and warning, breaking away liquidly to the ‘ille 
supremus’). Then the tone-colours shifted for the prelude to ‘Imminet, 
imminet, ut mala terminet — ’ 

‘Stop! Again!’ cried the Cantor; and gave his reasons a little more 
roundly than was natural at choir-practice. 

‘Ah! Pity o’ man’s vanity! He’s guessed we are here. Come away!’ said 
the Abbot. Anne of Norton, in her carried chair, had been listening too, 
further along the dark Triforium, with Roger of Salerno. John heard her sob. 
On the way back, he asked Thomas how her health stood. Before Thomas 
could reply the sharp-featured Italian doctor pushed between them. 
‘Following on our talk together, I judged it best to tell her,’ said he to 
Thomas. 

‘What?’ John asked simply enough. 

‘What she knew already.’ Roger of Salerno launched into a Greek 
quotation to the effect that every woman knows all about everything. 

‘I have no Greek,’ said John stiffly. Roger of Salerno had been giving 
them a good deal of it, at dinner. 

‘Then Pll come to you in Latin. Ovid hath it neatly. “Utque malum late 


solet immedicabile cancer — ” but doubtless you know the rest, worthy 
Sir.’ 

‘Alas! My school-Latin’s but what I’ve gathered by the way from fools 
professing to heal sick women. “Hocus-pocus — ” but doubtless you know 


the rest, worthy Sir.’ 

Roger of Salerno was quite quiet till they regained the dining-room, 
where the fire had been comforted and the dates, raisins, ginger, figs, and 
cinnamon-scented sweetmeats set out, with the choicer wines, on the after- 
table. The Abbot seated himself, drew off his ring, dropped it, that all might 
hear the tinkle, into an empty silver cup, stretched his feet towards the 
hearth, and looked at the great gilt and carved rose in the barrel-roof. The 


silence that keeps from Compline to Matins had closed on their world. The 
bull-necked Friar watched a ray of sunlight split itself into colours on the 
rim of a crystal salt-cellar; Roger of Salerno had re-opened some discussion 
with Brother Thomas on a type of spotted fever that was baffling them both 
in England and abroad; John took note of the keen profile, and-it might 
serve as a note for the Great Luke-his hand moved to his bosom. The Abbot 
saw, and nodded permission. John whipped out silver-point and sketch- 
book. 

‘Nay-modesty is good enough-but deliver your own opinion,’ the Italian 
was urging the Infirmarian. Out of courtesy to the foreigner nearly all the 
talk was in table-Latin; more formal and more copious than monk’s patter. 
Thomas began with his meek stammer. 

‘I confess myself at a loss for the cause of the fever unless-as Varro saith 
in his De Re Rustica-certain small animals which the eye cannot follow 
enter the body by the nose and mouth, and set up grave diseases. On the 
other hand, this is not in Scripture.’ 

Roger of Salerno hunched head and shoulders like an angry cat. ‘Always 
that!’ he said, and John snatched down the twist of the thin lips. 

‘Never at rest, John.” The Abbot smiled at the artist. ‘You should break 
off every two hours for prayers, as we do. St. Benedict was no fool. Two 
hours is all that a man can carry the edge of his eye or hand.’ 

‘For copyists-yes. Brother Martin is not sure after one hour. But when a 
man’s work takes him, he must go on till it lets him go.’ 

“Yes, that is the Demon of Socrates,’ the Friar from Oxford rumbled 
above his cup. 

‘The doctrine leans toward presumption,’ said the Abbot. ‘Remember, 
“Shall mortal man be more just than his Maker?”‘ 

‘There is no danger of justice’; the Friar spoke bitterly. ‘But at least Man 
might be suffered to go forward in his Art or his thought. Yet if Mother 
Church sees or hears him move anyward, what says she? “No!” Always 
“No.”* 

‘But if the little animals of Varro be invisible’-this was Roger of Salerno 
to Thomas-’how are we any nearer to a cure?’ 

‘By experiment’-the Friar wheeled round on them suddenly. ‘By reason 
and experiment. The one is useless without the other. But Mother Church 

‘Ay!’ Roger de Salerno dashed at the fresh bait like a pike. ‘Listen, Sirs. 
Her bishops-our Princes-strew our roads in Italy with carcasses that they 
make for their pleasure or wrath. Beautiful corpses! Yet if I-if we doctors-so 


much as raise the skin of one of them to look at God’s fabric beneath, what 
says Mother Church? “Sacrilege! Stick to your pigs and dogs, or you 
burn!” 

‘And not Mother Church only!’ the Friar chimed in. ‘Every way we are 
barred-barred by the words of some man, dead a thousand years, which are 
held final. Who is any son of Adam that his one say-so should close a door 
towards truth? I would not except even Peter Peregrinus, my own great 
teacher.’ 

‘Nor I Paul of Aegina,’ Roger of Salerno cried. ‘Listen, Sirs! Here is a 
case to the very point. Apuleius affirmeth, if a man eat fasting of the juice 
of the cut-leaved buttercup-sceleratus we call it, which means “rascally”‘- 
this with a condescending nod towards John-’his soul will leave his body 
laughing. Now this is the lie more dangerous than truth, since truth of a sort 
is in it.’ 

‘He’s away!’ whispered the Abbot despairingly. 

‘For the juice of that herb, I know by experiment, burns, blisters, and 
wries the mouth. I know also the rictus, or pseudo-laughter, on the face of 
such as have perished by the strong poisons of herbs allied to this 
ranunculus. Certainly that spasm resembles laughter. It seems then, in my 
judgment, that Apuleius, having seen the body of one thus poisoned, went 
off at score and wrote that the man died laughing.’ 

‘Neither staying to observe, nor to confirm observation by experiment,’ 
added the Friar, frowning. 

Stephen the Abbot cocked an eyebrow toward John. 

‘How think you?’ said he. 

‘Tm no doctor,’ John returned, ‘but Pd say Apuleius in all these years 
might have been betrayed by his copyists. They take short-cuts to save 
‘emselves trouble. Put case that Apuleius wrote the soul seems to leave the 
body laughing, after this poison. There’s not three copyists in five (my 
judgment) would not leave out the “seems to.” For who’d question 
Apuleius? If it seemed so to him, so it must be. Otherwise any child knows 
cut-leaved buttercup.’ 

‘Have you knowledge of herbs?’ Roger of Salerno asked curtly. 

‘Only that, when I was a boy in convent, I’ve made tetters round my 
mouth and on my neck with buttercup juice, to save going to prayer o° cold 
nights.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Roger. ‘I profess no knowledge of tricks.’ He turned aside, 
stiffly. 

‘No matter! Now for your own tricks, John,’ the tactful Abbot broke in. 


“You shall show the doctors your Magdalene and your Gadarene Swine and 
the devils.’ 

‘Devils? Devils? I have produced devils by means of drugs; and have 
abolished them by the same means. Whether devils be external to mankind 
or immanent, I have not yet pronounced.’ Roger of Salerno was still angry. 

“Ye dare not,’ snapped the Friar from Oxford. ‘Mother Church makes Her 
own devils.’ 

‘Not wholly! Our John has come back from Spain with brand-new ones.’ 
Abbot Stephen took the vellum handed to him, and laid it tenderly on the 
table. They gathered to look. The Magdalene was drawn in palest, almost 
transparent, grisaille, against a raging, swaying background of woman- 
faced devils, each broke to and by her special sin, and each, one could see, 
frenziedly straining against the Power that compelled her. 

‘I’ve never seen the like of this grey shadowwork,’ said the Abbot. ‘How 
came you by it?’ 

‘Non nobis! It came to me,’ said John, not knowing he was a generation 
or so ahead of his time in the use of that medium. 

‘Why is she so pale?’ the Friar demanded. 

‘Evil has all come out of her-she’d take any colour now.’ 

‘Ay, like light through glass. I see.’ 

Roger of Salerno was looking in silence-his nose nearer and nearer the 
page. ‘It is so,’ he pronounced finally. “Thus it is in epilepsy- mouth, eyes, 
and forehead-even to the droop of her wrist there. Every sign of it! She will 
need restoratives, that woman, and, afterwards, sleep natural. No poppy 
juice, or she will vomit on her waking. And thereafter-but I am not in my 
Schools.’ He drew himself up. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘you should be of Our calling. 
For, by the Snakes of Aesculapius, you see!’ 

The two struck hands as equals. 

‘And how think you of the Seven Devils?’ the Abbot went on. 

These melted into convoluted flower-or flame-like bodies, ranging in 
colour from phosphorescent green to the black purple of outworn iniquity, 
whose hearts could be traced beating through their substance. But, for sign 
of hope and the sane workings of life, to be regained, the deep border was 
of conventionalised spring flowers and birds, all crowned by a kingfisher in 
haste, atilt through a clump of yellow iris. 

Roger of Salerno identified the herbs and spoke largely of their virtues. 

‘And now, the Gadarene Swine,’ said Stephen. John laid the picture on 
the table. 

Here were devils dishoused, in dread of being abolished to the Void, 


huddling and hurtling together to force lodgment by every opening into the 
brute bodies offered. Some of the swine fought the invasion, foaming and 
jerking; some were surrendering to it, sleepily, as to a luxurious back- 
scratching; others, wholly possessed, whirled off in bucking droves for the 
lake beneath. In one corner the freed man stretched out his limbs all 
restored to his control, and Our Lord, seated, looked at him as questioning 
what he would make of his deliverance. 

‘Devils indeed!’ was the Friar’s comment. ‘But wholly a new sort.’ 

Some devils were mere lumps, with lobes and protuberances-a hint of a 
fiend’s face peering through jelly-like walls. And there was a family of 
impatient, globular devillings who had burst open the belly of their 
smirking parent, and were revolving desperately toward their prey. Others 
patterned themselves into rods, chains and ladders, single or conjoined, 
round the throat and jaws of a shrieking sow, from whose ear emerged the 
lashing, glassy tail of a devil that had made good his refuge. And there were 
granulated and conglomerate devils, mixed up with the foam and slaver 
where the attack was fiercest. Thence the eye carried on to the insanely 
active backs of the downward-racing swine, the swineherd’s aghast face, 
and his dog’s terror. 

Said Roger of Salerno, ‘I pronounce that these were begotten of drugs. 
They stand outside the rational mind.’ 

‘Not these,’ said Thomas the Infirmarian, who as a servant of the 
Monastery should have asked his Abbot’s leave to speak. ‘Not these- look!- 
in the bordure.’ 

The border to the picture was a diaper of irregular but balanced 
compartments or cellules, where sat, swam, or weltered, devils in blank, so 
to say-things as yet uninspired by Evil-indifferent, but lawlessly outside 
imagination. Their shapes resembled, again, ladders, chains, scourges, 
diamonds, aborted buds, or gravid phosphorescent globes-some well-nigh 
starlike. 

Roger of Salerno compared them to the obsessions of a Churchman’s 
mind. 

‘Malignant?’ the Friar from Oxford questioned. 

““Count everything unknown for horrible,” Roger quoted with scorn. 

‘Not I. But they are marvellous-marvellous. I think — ’ 

The Friar drew back. Thomas edged in to see better, and half opened his 
mouth. 

‘Speak,’ said Stephen, who had been watching him. ‘We are all in a sort 
doctors here.’ 


‘I would say then’-Thomas rushed at it as one putting out his life’s belief 
at the stake-’that these lower shapes in the bordure may not be so much 
hellish and malignant as models and patterns upon which John has tricked 
out and embellished his proper devils among the swine above there!’ 

‘And that would signify?’ said Roger of Salerno sharply. 

‘In my poor judgment, that he may have seen such shapes-without help 
of drugs.’ 

‘Now who-who,’ said John of Burgos, after a round and unregarded oath, 
‘has made thee so wise of a sudden, my Doubter?’ 

‘I wise? God forbid! Only John, remember-one winter six years ago-the 
snow-flakes melting on your sleeve at the cookhouse-door. You showed me 
them through a little crystal, that made small things larger.’ 

“Yes. The Moors call such a glass the Eye of Allah,’ John confirmed. 

“You showed me them melting-six-sided. You called them, then, your 
patterns.’ 

‘True. Snow-flakes melt six-sided. I have used them for diaper-work 
often.’ 

‘Melting snow-flakes as seen through a glass? By art optical?’ the Friar 
asked. 

‘Art optical? I have never heard!’ Roger of Salerno cried. 

‘John,’ said the Abbot of St. Illod’s commandingly, ‘was it-is it so?’ 

‘In some sort,’ John replied, “Thomas has the right of it. Those shapes in 
the bordure were my workshop-patterns for the devils above. In my craft, 
Salerno, we dare not drug. It kills hand and eye. My shapes are to be seen 
honestly, in nature.’ 

The Abbot drew a bowl of rose-water towards him. ‘When I was prisoner 
with-with the Saracens after Mansura,’ he began, turning up the fold of his 
long sleeve, ‘there were certain magicians-physicians-who could show-’ he 
dipped his third finger delicately in the water-’all the firmament of Hell, as 
it were, in-’ he shook off one drop from his polished nail on to the polished 
table-’even such a supernaculum as this.’ 

‘But it must be foul water-not clean,’ said John. 

‘Show us then-all-all,’ said Stephen. ‘I would make sure-once more.’ The 
Abbot’s voice was official. 

John drew from his bosom a stamped leather box, some six or eight 
inches long, wherein, bedded on faded velvet, lay what looked like silver- 
bound compasses of old box-wood, with a screw at the head which opened 
or closed the legs to minute fractions. The legs terminated, not in points, but 
spoon-shapedly, one spatula pierced with a metal- lined hole less than a 


quarter of an inch across, the other with a half-inch hole. Into this latter 
John, after carefully wiping with a silk rag, slipped a metal cylinder that 
carried glass or crystal, it seemed, at each end. 

‘Ah! Art optic!’ said the Friar. ‘But what is that beneath it?’ 

It was a small swivelling sheet of polished silver no bigger than a florin, 
which caught the light and concentrated it on the lesser hole. John adjusted 
it without the Friar’s proffered help. 

‘And now to find a drop of water,’ said he, picking up a small brush. 

‘Come to my upper cloister. The sun is on the leads still,’ said the Abbot, 
rising. 

They followed him there. Half-way along, a drip from a gutter had made 
a greenish puddle in a worn stone. Very carefully, John dropped a drop of it 
into the smaller hole of the compassleg, and, steadying the apparatus on a 
coping, worked the screw m the compass joint, screwed the cylinder, and 
swung the swivel of the mirror till he was satisfied. 

‘Good!’ He peered through the thing. ‘My Shapes are all here. Now look, 
Father! If they do not meet your eye at first, turn this nicked edge here, left 
— or right-handed.’ 

‘I have not forgotten,’ said the Abbot, taking his place. ‘Yes! They are 
here-as they were in my time-my time past. There is no end to them, I was 
told... There is no end!’ 

‘The light will go. Oh, let me look! Suffer me to see, also!’ the Friar 
pleaded, almost shouldering Stephen from the eye-piece. The Abbot gave 
way. His eyes were on time past. But the Friar, instead of looking, turned 
the apparatus in his capable hands. 

‘Nay, nay,’ John interrupted, for the man was already fiddling at the 
screws. ‘Let the Doctor see.’ 

Roger of Salerno looked, minute after minute. John saw his blue-veined 
cheek-bones turn white. He stepped back at last, as though stricken. 

‘It is anew world-a new world, and-Oh, God Unjust!-I am old!’ 

‘And now Thomas,’ Stephen ordered. 

John manipulated the tube for the Infirmarian, whose hands shook, and 
he too looked long. ‘It is Life,’ he said presently in a breaking voice. ‘No 
Hell! Life created and rejoicing-the work of the Creator. They live, even as 
I have dreamed. Then it was no sin for me to dream. No sin-O God-no sin!’ 

He flung himself on his knees and began hysterically the Benedicite 
omnia Opera. 

‘And now I will see how it is actuated,’ said the Friar from Oxford, 
thrusting forward again. 


‘Bring it within. The place is all eyes and ears,’ said Stephen. 

They walked quietly back along the leads, three English counties laid out 
in evening sunshine around them; church upon church, monastery upon 
monastery, cell after cell, and the bulk of a vast cathedral moored on the 
edge of the banked shoals of sunset. 

When they were at the after-table once more they sat down, all except the 
Friar, who went to the window and huddled bat-like over the thing. ‘I see! I 
see!’ he was repeating to himself. 

‘He’ll not hurt it,’ said John. But the Abbot, staring in front of him, like 
Roger of Salerno, did not hear. The Infirmarian’s head was on the table 
between his shaking arms. 

John reached for a cup of wine. 

‘It was shown to me,’ the Abbot was speaking to himself, ‘in Cairo, that 
man stands ever between two Infinities-of greatness and littleness. 
Therefore, there is no end-either to life-or-’ 

‘And I stand on the edge of the grave,’ snarled Roger of Salerno. ‘Who 
pities me?’ 

‘Hush!’ said Thomas the Infirmarian. “The little creatures shall be 
sanctified-sanctified to the service of His sick.’ 

‘What need?’ John of Burgos wiped his lips. ‘It shows no more than the 
shapes of things. It gives good pictures. I had it at Granada. It was brought 
from the East, they told me.’ 

Roger of Salerno laughed with an old man’s malice. ‘What of Mother 
Church? Most Holy Mother Church? If it comes to Her ears that we have 
spied into Her Hell without Her leave, where do we stand?’ 

‘At the stake,’ said the Abbot of St. Illod’s, and, raising his voice a trifle 
“You hear that? Roger Bacon, heard you that?’ 

The Friar turned from the window, clutching the compasses tighter. 

‘No, no!’ he appealed. ‘Not with Falcodi-not with our English-hearted 
Foulkes made Pope. He’s wise-he’s learned. He reads what I have put forth. 
Foulkes would never suffer it.’ 

““Holy Pope is one thing, Holy Church another,”* Roger quoted. 

‘But I-I can bear witness it is no Art Magic,’ the Friar went on. ‘Nothing 
is it, except Art optical-wisdom after trial and experiment, mark you. I can 
prove it, and-my name weighs with men who dare think.’ 

‘Find them!’ croaked Roger of Salerno. ‘Five or six in all the world. That 
makes less than fifty pounds by weight of ashes at the stake. I have watched 
such men-reduced.’ 

‘T will not give this up!’ The Friar’s voice cracked in passion and despair. 


‘It would be to sin against the Light.’ 

‘No, no! Let us-let us sanctify the little animals of Varro,’ said Thomas. 

Stephen leaned forward, fished his ring out of the cup, and slipped it on 
his finger. ‘My sons,’ said he, ‘we have seen what we have seen.’ 

‘That it is no magic but simple Art,’ the Friar persisted. 

“Avails nothing. In the eyes of Mother Church we have seen more than 
is permitted to man.’ 

‘But it was Life-created and rejoicing,’ said Thomas. 

‘To look into Hell as we shall be judged-as we shall be proved-to have 
looked, is for priests only.’ 

‘Or green-sick virgins on the road to sainthood who, for cause any 
midwife could give you — ’ 

The Abbot’s half-lifted hand checked Roger of Salerno’s outpouring. 

‘Nor may even priests see more in Hell than Church knows to be there. 
John, there is respect due to Church as well as to Devils.’ 

‘My trade’s the outside of things,’ said John quietly. ‘I have my patterns.’ 

‘But you may need to look again for more,’ the Friar said. 

‘In my craft, a thing done is done with. We go on to new shapes after 
that.’ 

‘And if we trespass beyond bounds, even in thought, we lie open to the 
judgment of the Church,’ the Abbot continued. 

‘But thou knowest-knowest!’ Roger of Salerno had returned to the attack. 
‘Here’s all the world in darkness concerning the causes of things-from the 
fever across the lane to thy Lady’s-throe own Lady’s- eating malady. 
Think!’ 

‘T have thought upon it, Salerno! I have thought indeed.’ 

Thomas the Infirmarian lifted his head again; and this time he did not 
stammer at all. ‘As in the water, so in the blood must they rage and war 
with each other! I have dreamed these ten years-I thought it was a sin-but 
my dreams and Varro’s are true! Think on it again! Here’s the Light under 
our very hand!’ 

‘Quench it! You’d no more stand to roasting than-any other. Pll give you 
the case as Church-as I myself-would frame it. Our John here returns from 
the Moors, and shows us a hell of devils contending in the compass of one 
drop of water. Magic past clearance! You can hear the faggots crackle.’ 

‘But thou knowest! Thou hast seen it all before! For man’s poor sake! 
For old friendship’s sake-Stephen!’ The Friar was trying to stuff the 
compasses into his bosom as he appealed. 

‘What Stephen de Sautre knows, you his friends know also. I would have 


you, now, obey the Abbot of St. Illod’s. Give to me!’ He held out his ringed 
hand. 

‘May I-may John here-not even make a drawing of one-one screw?’ said 
the broken Friar, in spite of himself. 

‘Nowise!’ Stephen took it over. ‘Your dagger, John. Sheathed will serve.’ 

He unscrewed the metal cylinder, laid it on the table, and with the 
dagger’s hilt smashed some crystal to sparkling dust which he swept into a 
scooped hand and cast behind the hearth. 

‘It would seem,’ said he, ‘the choice lies between two sins. To deny the 
world a Light which is under our hand, or to enlighten the world before her 
time. What you have seen, I saw long since among the physicians at Cairo. 
And I know what doctrine they drew from it. Hast thou dreamed, Thomas? 
I also-with fuller knowledge. But this birth, my sons, is untimely. It will be 
but the mother of more death, more torture, more division, and greater 
darkness in this dark age. Therefore I, who know both my world and the 
Church, take this Choice on my conscience. Go! It is finished.’ 

He thrust the wooden part of the compasses deep among the beech logs 
till all was burned. 


The Last Ode 


(Nov. 27, B.C. 8) 
HORACE, Ode 31, Bk. V. 


AS watchers couched beneath a Bantine oak. 
Hearing the dawn-wind stir. 
Know that the present strength of night is broke 
Though no dawn threaten her 
Till dawn’s appointed hour-so Virgil died. 
Aware of change at hand, and prophesied 
Change upon all the Eternal Gods had made 
And on the Gods alike- 
Fated as dawn but, as the dawn, delayed 
Till the just hour should strike- 
A Star new-risen above the living and dead; 
And the lost shades that were our loves restored 
As lovers, and for ever. So he said; 
Having received the word... 
Maecenas waits me on the Esquiline: 
Thither to-night go I... 
And shall this dawn restore us, Virgil mine. 
To dawn? Beneath what sky? 


The Gardener 


One grave to me was given. 
One watch till Judgement Day; 

And God looked down from Heaven 
And rolled the stone away. 

One day in all the years. 
One hour in that one day. 

His Angel saw my tears. 
And rolled the stone away! 

EVERY one in the village knew that Helen Turrell did her duty by all her 
world, and by none more honourably than by her only brother’s unfortunate 
child. The village knew, too, that George Turrell had tried his family 
severely since early youth, and were not surprised to be told that, after 
many fresh starts given and thrown away, he, an Inspector of Indian Police, 
had entangled himself with the daughter of a retired noncommissioned 
officer, and had died of a fall from a horse a few weeks before his child was 
born. Mercifully, George’s father and mother were both dead, and though 
Helen, thirty-five and independent, might well have washed her hands of 
the whole disgraceful affair, she most nobly took charge, though she was, at 
the time, under threat of lung trouble which had driven her to the South of 
France. She arranged for the passage of the child and a nurse from Bombay, 
met them at Marseilles, nursed the baby through an attack of infantile 
dysentery due to the carelessness of the nurse, whom she had had to 
dismiss, and at last, thin and worn but triumphant, brought the boy late in 
the autumn, wholly restored, to her Hampshire home. 

All these details were public property, for Helen was as open as the day, 
and held that scandals are only increased by hushing them up. She admitted 
that George had always been rather a black sheep, but things might have 
been much worse if the mother had insisted on her right to keep the boy. 
Luckily, it seemed that people of that class would do almost anything for 
money, and, as George had always turned to her in his scrapes, she felt 
herself justified-her friends agreed with her-in cutting the whole non- 
commissioned officer connection, and giving the child every advantage. A 
christening, by the Rector, under the name of Michael, was the first step. So 
far as she knew herself, she was not, she said, a child-lover, but, for all his 
faults, she had been very fond of George, and she pointed out that little 
Michael had his father’s mouth to a line; which made something to build 


upon. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Turrell forehead, broad, low, and well- 
shaped, with the widely spaced eyes beneath it, that Michael had most 
faithfully reproduced. His mouth was somewhat better cut than the family 
type. But Helen, who would concede nothing good to his mother’s side, 
vowed he was a Turrell all over, and, there being no one to contradict, the 
likeness was established. 

In a few years Michael took his place, as accepted as Helen had always 
been-fearless, philosophical, and fairly good-looking. At six, he wished to 
know why he could not call her ‘Mummy’, as other boys called their 
mothers. She explained that she was only his auntie, and that aunties were 
not quite the same as mummies, but that, if it gave him pleasure, he might 
call her ‘Mummy’ at bedtime, for a pet-name between themselves. 

Michael kept his secret most loyally, but Helen, as usual, explained the 
fact to her friends; which when Michael heard, he raged. 

‘Why did you tell? Why did you tell?’ came at the end of the storm. 

‘Because it’s always best to tell the truth,’ Helen answered, her arm 
round him as he shook in his cot. 

‘All right, but when the troof’s ugly I don’t think it’s nice.’ 

‘Don’t you, dear!’ 

‘No, I don’t, and’-she felt the small body stiffen-’now you’ve told, I 
won’t call you “Mummy” any more-not even at bedtimes. 

‘But isn’t that rather unkind?’ said Helen softly. 

‘I don’t care! You’ve hurted me in my insides and I’! hurt you back. PI 
hurt you as long as I live!’ 

‘Don’t, oh, don’t talk like that, dear! You don’t know what-’ 

‘I will! And when I’m dead I’ ll hurt you worse!’ 

‘Thank goodness, I shall be dead long before you, darling.’ 

‘Huh! Emma says, “‘Never know your luck.” ‘ (Michael had been talking 
to Helen’s elderly flat-faced maid.) ‘Lots of little boys die quite soon. So’ll 
I. Then you’ ll see!’ 

Helen caught her breath and moved towards the door, but the wail of 
‘Mummy! Mummy!’ drew her back again, and the two wept together. 

At ten years old, after two terms at a prep. school, something or 
somebody gave him the idea that his civil status was not quite regular. He 
attacked Helen on the subject, breaking down her stammered defences with 
the family directness. 

‘Don’t believe a word of it,’ he said, cheerily, at the end. ‘People 
wouldn’t have talked like they did if my people had been married. But don’t 


you bother, Auntie. I’ve found out all about my sort in English Hist’ry and 
the Shakespeare bits. There was William the Conqueror to begin with, and- 
oh, heaps more, and they all got on first-rate. “T'won’t make any difference 
to you, my being that-will it?’ 

‘As if anything could-’ she began. 

‘All right. We won’t talk about it any more if it makes you cry.’ He never 
mentioned the thing again of his own will, but when, two years later, he 
skilfully managed to have measles in the holidays, as his temperature went 
up to the appointed one hundred and four he muttered of nothing else, till 
Helen’s voice, piercing at last his delirium, reached him with assurance that 
nothing on earth or beyond could make any difference between them. 

The terms at his public school and the wonderful Christmas, Easter, and 
Summer holidays followed each other, variegated and glorious as jewels on 
a string; and as jewels Helen treasured them. In due time Michael 
developed his own interests, which ran their courses and gave way to 
others; but his interest in Helen was constant and increasing throughout. 
She repaid it with all that she had of affection or could command of counsel 
and money; and since Michael was no fool, the War took him just before 
what was like to have been a most promising career. 

He was to have gone up to Oxford, with a scholarship, in October. At the 
end of August he was on the edge of joining the first holocaust of public- 
school boys who threw themselves into the Line; but the captain of his 
OTC, where he had been sergeant for nearly a year, headed him off and 
steered him directly to a commission in a battalion so new that half of it still 
wore the old Army red, and the other half was breeding meningitis through 
living overcrowdedly in damp tents. Helen had been shocked at the idea of 
direct enlistment. ‘But it’s in the family,’ Michael laughed. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you believed that old story all this time?’ 
said Helen. (Emma, her maid, had been dead now several years.) ‘I gave 
you my word of honour-and I give it again-that-that it’s all right. It is 
indeed.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t worry me. It never did,’ he replied valiantly. ‘What I 
meant was, I should have got into the show earlier if I’d enlisted- like my 
grandfather. 

‘Don’t talk like that! Are you afraid of its ending so soon, then!’ 

‘No such luck. You know what K says.’ 

“Yes. But my banker told me last Monday it couldn’t possibly last 
beyond Christmas-for financial reasons.’ 

‘Hope he’s right, but our Colonel-and he’s a Regular-says it’s going to be 


a long job.’ 

Michael’s battalion was fortunate in that, by some chance which meant 
several ‘leaves’, it was used for coast-defence among shallow trenches on 
the Norfolk coast; thence sent north to watch the mouth of a Scotch estuary, 
and, lastly, held for weeks on a baseless rumour of distant service. But, the 
very day that Michael was to have met Helen for four whole hours at a 
railway-junction up the line, it was hurled out, to help make good the 
wastage of Loos, and he had only just time to send her a wire of farewell. 

In France luck again helped the battalion. It was put down near the 
Salient, where it led a meritorious and unexacting life, while the Somme 
was being manufactured; and enjoyed the peace of the Armentieres and 
Laventie sectors when that battle began. Finding that it had sound views on 
protecting its own flanks and could dig, a prudent Commander stole it out 
of its own Division, under pretence of helping to lay telegraphs, and used it 
round Ypres at large. 

A month later, just after Michael had written Helen that there was 
nothing special doing and therefore no need to worry, a shell-splinter 
dropping out of a wet dawn killed him at once. The next shell uprooted and 
laid down over the body what had been the foundation of a barn wall, so 
neatly that none but an expert would have guessed that anything unpleasant 
had happened. 

By this time the village was old in experience of war, and, English 
fashion, had evolved a ritual to meet it. When the postmistress handed her 
seven-year-old daughter the official telegram to take to Miss Turrell, she 
observed to the Rector’s gardener: ‘It’s Miss Helen’s turn now.’ He replied, 
thinking of his own son: ‘Well, he’s lasted longer than some.’ The child 
herself came to the front-door weeping aloud, because Master Michael had 
often given her sweets. Helen, presently, found herself pulling down the 
house-blinds one after one with great care, and saying earnestly to each: 
‘Missing always means dead.’ Then she took her place in the dreary 
procession that was impelled to go through an inevitable series of 
unprofitable emotions. The Rector, of course, preached hope and 
prophesied word, very soon, from a prison camp. Several friends, too, told 
her perfectly truthful tales, but always about other women, to whom, after 
months and months of silence, their missing had been miraculously 
restored. Other people urged her to communicate with infallible Secretaries 
of organizations who could communicate with benevolent neutrals, who 
could extract accurate information from the most secretive of Hun prison 
commandants. Helen did and wrote and signed everything that was 


suggested or put before her. 

Once, on one of Michael’s leaves, he had taken her over munition 
factory, where she saw the progress of a shell from blank-iron to the all but 
finished article. It struck her at the time that the wretched thing was never 
left alone for a single second; and ‘I’m being manufactured into a bereaved 
next of kin,’ she told herself, as she prepared her documents. 

In due course, when all the organizations had deeply or sincerely 
regretted their inability to trace, etc., something gave way within her and all 
sensation-save of thankfulness for the release-came to an end in blessed 
passivity. Michael had died and her world had stood still and she had been 
one with the full shock of that arrest. Now she was standing still and the 
world was going forward, but it did not concern her-in no way or relation 
did it touch her. She knew this by the ease with which she could slip 
Michael’s name into talk and incline her head to the proper angle, at the 
proper murmur of sympathy. 

In the blessed realization of that relief, the Armistice with all its bells 
broke over her and passed unheeded. At the end of another year she had 
overcome her physical loathing of the living and returned young, so that she 
could take them by the hand and almost sincerely wish them well. She had 
no interest in any aftermath, national or personal, of the war, but, moving at 
an immense distance, she sat on various relief committees and held strong 
views-she heard herself delivering them-about the site of the proposed 
village War Memorial. 

Then there came to her, as next of kin, an official intimation, backed by a 
page of a letter to her in indelible pencil, a silver identity- disc, and a watch, 
to the effect that the body of Lieutenant Michael Turrell had been found, 
identified, and re-interred in Hagenzeele Third Military Cemetery-the letter 
of the row and the grave’s number in that row duly given. 

So Helen found herself moved on to another process of the manufacture- 
to a world full of exultant or broken relatives, now strong in the certainty 
that there was an altar upon earth where they might lay their love. These 
soon told her, and by means of time-tables made clear, how easy it was and 
how little it interfered with life’s affairs to go and see one’s grave. 

‘So different,’ as the Rector’s wife said, ‘if he’d been killed in 
Mesopotamia, or even Gallipoli.’ 

The agony of being waked up to some sort of second life drove Helen 
across the Channel, where, in a new world of abbreviated titles, she learnt 
that Hagenzeele Third could be comfortably reached by an afternoon train 
which fitted in with the morning boat, and that there was a comfortable 


little hotel not three kilometres from Hagenzeele itself, where one could 
spend quite a comfortable night and see one’s grave next morning. All this 
she had from a Central Authority who lived in a board and tar-paper shed 
on the skirts of a razed city full of whirling lime-dust and blown papers. 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘you know your grave, of course!’ 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Helen, and showed its row and number typed on 
Michael’s own little typewriter. The officer would have checked it, out of 
one of his many books; but a large Lancashire woman thrust between them 
and bade him tell her where she might find her son, who had been corporal 
in the A.S.C. His proper name, she sobbed, was Anderson, but, coming of 
respectable folk, he had of course enlisted under the name of Smith; and 
had been killed at Dickiebush, in early ‘Fifteen. She had not his number nor 
did she know which of his two Christian names he might have used with his 
alias; but her Cook’s tourist ticket expired at the end of Easter week, and if 
by then she could not find her child she should go mad. Whereupon she fell 
forward on Helen’s breast; but the officer’s wife came out quickly from a 
little bedroom behind the office, and the three of them lifted the woman on 
to the cot. 

‘They are often like this,’ said the officer’s wife, loosening the tight 
bonnet-strings. ‘Yesterday she said he’d been killed at Hooge. Are you sure 
you know your grave? It makes such a difference.’ 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Helen, and hurried out before the woman on the 
bed should begin to lament again. 

Tea in a crowded mauve and blue striped wooden structure, with a false 
front, carried her still further into the nightmare. She paid her bill beside a 
stolid, plain-featured Englishwoman, who, hearing her inquire about the 
train to Hagenzeele, volunteered to come with her. 

Tm going to Hagenzeele myself,’ she explained .’Not to Hagenzeele 
Third; mine is Sugar Factory, but they call it La Rosiere now. It’s just south 
of Hagenzeele Three. Have you got your room at the hotel there!’ 

‘Oh yes, thank you. I’ve wired.’ 

‘That’s better. Sometimes the place is quite full, and at others there’s 
hardly a soul. But they’ve put bathrooms into the old Lion d’Or-that’s the 
hotel on the west side of Sugar Factory-and it draws off a lot of people, 
luckily.’ 

‘It’s all new to me. This is the first time I’ve been over.’ 

‘Indeed! This is my ninth time since the Armistice. Not on my own 
account. I haven’t lost any one, thank God-but, like every one else, I’ve a 
lot of friends at home who have. Coming over as often as I do, I find it 


helps them to have some one just look at the-the place and tell them about it 
afterwards. And one can take photos for them, too. I get quite a list of 
commissions to execute.’ She laughed nervously and tapped her slung 
Kodak. ‘There are two or three to see at Sugar Factory this time, and plenty 
of others in the cemeteries all about. My system is to save them up, and 
arrange them, you know. And when I’ve got enough commissions for one 
area to make it worth while, I pop over and execute them. It does comfort 
people.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Helen answered, shivering as they entered the little train. 

‘Of course it does. (Isn’t it lucky we’ve got window-seats!) It must do or 
they wouldn’t ask one to do it, would they! I’ve a list of quite twelve or 
fifteen commissions here’-she tapped the Kodak again-’I must sort them out 
tonight. Oh, I forgot to ask you. What’s yours!’ 

‘My nephew,’ said Helen. ‘But I was very fond of him.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I sometimes wonder whether they know after death! What do 
you think?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t-I haven’t dared to think much about that sort of thing,’ said 
Helen, almost lifting her hands to keep her off. 

‘Perhaps that’s better,’ the woman answered. ‘The sense of loss must be 
enough, I expect. Well, I won’t worry you any more.’ 

Helen was grateful, but when they reached the hotel Mrs Scarsworth 
(they had exchanged names) insisted on dining at the same table with her, 
and after the meal, in the little, hideous salon full of low- voiced relatives, 
took Helen through her ‘commissions’ with biographies of the dead, where 
she happened to know them, and sketches of their next of kin. Helen 
endured till nearly half-past nine, ere she fled to her room. 

Almost at once there was a knock at her door and Mrs Scarsworth 
entered; her hands, holding the dreadful list, clasped before her. 

“Yes-yes-I know,’ she began. ‘You’re sick of me, but I want to tell you 
something. You-you aren’t married, are you? Then perhaps you won’t...But 
it doesn’t matter. I’ve got to tell some one. I can’t go on any longer like 
this.’ 

‘But please-’ Mrs Scarsworth had backed against the shut door, and her 
mouth worked dryly. 

In a minute,’ she said. “‘You-you know about these graves of mine I was 
telling you about downstairs, just now! They really are commissions. At 
least several of them are.’ Her eye wandered round the room. ‘What 
extraordinary wall-papers they have in Belgium, don’t you think? ...Yes. I 
swear they are commissions. But there’s one, d’you see, and- and he was 


more to me than anything else in the world. Do you understand?’ 

Helen nodded. 

‘More than any one else. And, of course, he oughtn’t to have been. He 
ought to have been nothing to me. But he was. He is. That’s why I do the 
commissions, you see. That’s all.’ 

‘But why do you tell me!’ Helen asked desperately. 

‘Because I’m so tired of lying. Tired of lying-always lying-year in and 
year out. When I don’t tell lies I’ve got to act ‘em and I’ve got to think ‘em, 
always. You don’t know what that means. He was everything to me that he 
oughtn’t to have been-the one real thing-the only thing that ever happened 
to me in all my life; and I’ve had to pretend he wasn’t. I’ve had to watch 
every word I said, and think out what lie I’d tell next, for years and years!’ 

‘How many years?’ Helen asked. 

‘Six years and four months before, and two and three-quarters after. I’ve 
gone to him eight times, since. Tomorrow’|l make the ninth, and- and I 
can’t-I can’t go to him again with nobody in the world knowing. I want to 
be honest with some one before I go. Do you understand! It doesn’t matter 
about me. I was never truthful, even as a girl. But it isn’t worthy of him. So 
I-I had to tell you. I can’t keep it up any longer. Oh, I can’t.’ 

She lifted her joined hands almost to the level of her mouth and brought 
them down sharply, still joined, to full arms’ length below her waist. Helen 
reached forward, caught them, bowed her head over them, and murmured: 
‘Oh, my dear! My-’ Mrs Scarsworth stepped back, her face all mottled. 

‘My God!’ said she. ‘Is that how you take it!’ 

Helen could not speak, and the woman went out; but it a long while 
before Helen was able to sleep. 

Next morning Mrs Scarsworth left early on her round of commissions, 
and Helen walked alone to Hagenzeele Third. The place was still in the 
making, and stood some five or feet above the metalled road, which it 
flanked for hundred yards. Culverts across a deep ditch served for entrances 
through the unfinished boundary wall. She climbed a few wooden-faced 
earthen steps and then met the entire crowded level of the thing in one held 
breath. She did not know Hagenzeele Third counted twenty-one thousand 
dead already. All she saw was a merciless sea of black crosses, bearing little 
strips of stamped tin at all angles across their faces. She could distinguish 
no order or arrangement in their mass; nothing but a waist-high wilderness 
as of weeds stricken dead, rushing at her. She went forward, moved to the 
left and the right hopelessly, wondering by what guidance she should ever 
come to her own. A great distance away there was a line of whiteness. It 


proved to be a block of some two or three hundred graves whose 
headstones had already been set, whose flowers planted out, and whose 
new-sown grass showed green. Here she could see clear-cut letters at the 
ends of the rows, referring to her slip, realized that it was not here she must 
look. 

A man knelt behind a line of headstones-evidently a gardener, for he was 
firming a young plant in the soft earth. She went towards him, her paper in 
her hand. He rose at her approach and without prelude or salutation asked: 
‘Who are you looking for?’ 

‘Lieutenant Michael Turrell-my nephew,’ said Helen slowly and word for 
word, as she had many thousands of times in her life. 

The man lifted his eyes and looked at her with infinite compassion before 
he turned from the fresh-sown grass toward the naked black crosses. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘and I will show you where your son lies.’ 

When Helen left the Cemetery she turned for a last look. In the distance 
she saw the man bending over his young plants; and she went away, 
supposing him to be the gardener. 


The Burden 


ONE grief on me is laid 
Each day of every year. 
Wherein no soul can aid. 
Whereof no soul can hear: 
Whereto no end is seen 
Except to grieve again- 
Ah, Mary Magdalene. 
Where is there greater pain? 
To dream on dear disgrace 
Each hour of every day- 
To bring no honest face 
To aught I do or say: 
To lie from morn till e’en- 
To know my lies are vain- 
Ah, Mary Magdalene. 
Where can be greater pain? 
To watch my steadfast fear 
Attend my every way 
Each day of every year- 
Each hour of every day 
To burn, and chill between- 
To quake and rage again- 
Ah, Mary Magdalene. 
Where shall be greater pain? 
One grave to me was given- 
To guard till Judgment Day- 
But God looked down from Heaven 
And rolled the Stone away! 
One day of all my years- 
One hour of that one day- 
His Angel saw my tears 
And rolled the Stone away! 


THY SERVANT A DOG 
ae 


This collection of seven stories was first published in 1930. 
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“THY SERVANT A DOG’ 


PLEASE may I come in? I am Boots. I am son of Kildonan Brogue — 
Champion Reserve — V.H.C. — very fine dog; and no-dash-parlour-tricks, 
Master says, except I can sit-up, and put paws over nose. It is called 
‘Making Beseech.’ Look! I do it out of own head. Not for telling... This is 
Flat-in-Town. I live here with Own God. I tell: 

I 

There is walk-in-Park-on-lead. There is off-lead-when-we-come-to-the- 
grass. There is ‘nother dog, like me, off-lead. I say: ‘Name?’ He says: 
‘Slippers.’ He says: ‘Name?’ I say: ‘Boots.’ He says: ‘I am fine dog. I have 
Own God called Miss.’ I say: ‘I am very-fine dog. I have Own God called 
Master.’ There is walk-round-on-toes. There is Scrap. There is Proper 
Whacking. Master says ‘Sorry! Awfully sorry! All my fault.’ Slippers’s 
Miss says: ‘Sorry! My fault too.’ Master says: ‘So glad it is both our faults. 
Nice little dog, Slippers.’ Slippers’s Miss says ‘Do you really think so?’ 
Then I made ‘Beseech.’ Slippers’s Miss says: ‘Darling little dog, Boots.’ 
There is on-lead, again, and walking with Slippers behind both Own Gods, 
long times... Slippers is not-half-bad dog. Very like me. ‘Make-fine-pair, 
Master says...There is more walkings in Park. There is Slippers and his 
Miss in that place, too. Own Gods walk together — like on-lead. We walk 
behind. We are tired. We yawn. Own Gods do not look. Own Gods do not 
hear... They have put white bows on our collars. We do not like. We have 
pulled off. They are bad to eat... 

II 

Now we live at Place-in-Country, next to Park, and plenty good smells. 
We are all here. Please look! I count paws. There is me, and own God- 
Master. There is Slippers, and Slippers’s Own God-Missus. That is all my 
paws. There is Adar. There is Cookey. There is James-with-Kennel- that- 
Moves. There is Harry-with-Spade. That is all Slippers’s paws. I cannot 
count more; but there is Maids, and Odd-man, and Postey, and Telegrams, 
and Pleasm-butcher and People. And there is Kitchen Cat which runs up 
Wall. Bad! Bad! Bad! 

At morning-time Adar unties and brushes. There is going quick upstairs 
past Cookey and asking Gods to come to brekker. There is lie-down- under- 
the-table-at-each-end, and heads-on-feets of Gods. Sometimes there is 
things-gived-under-table. But ‘must never beg.’ 

After brekker, there is hunting Kitchen Cat all over garden to Wall. She 


climbs. We sit under and sing. There is waiting for Gods going walks. If it 
is nothing-on-their-tops, it is only round the garden, and ‘get-off-the- 
flower-bedsyou-two!’ If it is wet, it is hearth-rugs by fire, or “who-said-you- 
could-sit-on-chairs-Little-Men?’ It is always being-with Own Gods — Own 
Master and Own Missus. We are most fine dogs...There is Tall far-off dog, 
which comes through laurels, and looks. We have found him by own dust- 
bin. We said: ‘Come back, and play!’ But he wented off. His legs are all 
bendy. And wavy ears. But bigger than Me! 

Il 

AUGUST 1923 

Please sit up! I will tell you by Times and Long Times — each time at a 
time. I tell good things and dretful things. 

Beginning of Times. There was walk with Own Gods, and ‘basket-of- 
things-to-eat-when-wesit-down — piggies.’ It were long walks. We ate lots. 
After, there was rabbits which would not stay. We hunted. We heard 
sorrowful singing in woods. We went look-see. There was that far-off Tall 
dog, singing to hole in bank. He said: ‘I have been here dretful long whiles, 
and I do not know where here is.’ We said ‘Follow tails!’ He followed back 
to Own Gods. Missus said: ‘Oh, you poor big baby!’ Master said: ‘What on 
earth is Kent’s puppy doing here?’ Tall dog went on tum plenty, and said 
small. There was ‘give-him-what’s- left.” He kissed hands. We all wented 
home across fields. He said he were playing with washing-on-line, which 
waved like tails. He said little old dog with black teeth came, and said he 
would make him grow- into-a-hound, if he went with. So he wented with, 
and found beautiful Smell. Old dog said him to put his dash-nose-upon-the- 
ground and puzzle. He puzzled long ways with old dog. There was field full 
of ‘ware-sheep and beautiful Smell stopped. Old dog was angry and said 
him to cast-forward. But Peoples came saying loud. He ran into woods. Old 
dog said if he waited long enough there he would grow-into-a- hound, and 
it would do-him-good to have to find his way home, because he would have 
to do it most of his life if he was so-dash-stoopid-as- all-that. Old dog went 
away and Tall dog waited for more beautiful Smell, and it was night-times, 
and he did not know where home was, and he singed what we heard. He 
were very sorry. He is quite new dog. He says he is called ‘DamPuppy.’ 
After long whiles there was smells which he knew. So he went through 
hedge and ran to his home. He said he was in-for-Proper-Whacking. 

One Time after That. Kitchen Cat sits on Wall. We sing. She says: ‘Own 
Gods are going away.’ Slippers says: “They come back at Biscuit-time.’ 
Kitchen Cat says: ‘This time they will go and never come back.’ Slippers 


says: ‘That is not real rat.’ Kitchen Cat says: ‘Go to top of House, and see 
what Adar is doing with kennels-that-shut.’ 

We go to top of House. There is Adar and kennels-that-shut. She fills 
with things off Gods’ feets and tops and middles. We go downstairs. We do 
not understand... 

Kitchen Cat sits on Wall and says: ‘Now you have seen that Own Gods 
are going. Wait till kennels-that-shut are put behind kennel-that- moves, and 
Own Gods get in. Then you will know.’ Slippers says: ‘How do you know 
where that rat will run?’ Kitchen Cat says ‘Because I am Cat. You are Dog. 
When you have done things, you ask Own Gods if it is Whack or Pat. You 
crawl on turn. You say “Please, I will be good.” What will you do when 
Own Gods go and never come back?’ Slippers said: ‘I will bite you when I 
catch you.’ Kitchen Cat said: ‘Grow legs!’ 

She ran down Wall and went to Kitchen. We came after. There was 
Cookey and broom. Kitchen Cat sat in window and said: ‘Look at this 
Cookey. Sometimes this is thick Cookey; sometimes this is thin Cookey. 
But it is always my Cookey. I am never Cookey’s Cat. But you must always 
have Own Gods with. Else you go bad. What will you do when Own Gods 
go away?’ We were not comfy. We went inside House. We asked Own Gods 
not to go away and never come back. They did not understand... 

IV 

Time After. Own Gods have gone away in kennel-that-moves, with 
kennels-that-shut behind! Kennel came back at Biscuit-time, but no Gods. 
We went over House looking. Kitchen Cat said: ‘Now you see!’ We went to 
look everywhere. There was nothing...There is Peoples called Carpenters 
come. They are making a little House inside Big House. There is Postey 
talking to Adar. There is Pleasm-butcher talking to Cookey. There is 
everybody talking. Everybody says: ‘Poor little chaps.’ And goes away. 

Some more Time. This night-time, Shiny Plate shined into our kennels, 
and made sing. We sang: ‘When will Own Gods come back?’ Adar looked 
out from high-up-above, and said ‘Stop that, or P1 come down to you.’ We 
were quiet, but Shiny Plate shined more. We singed ‘We will be good when 
the Gods come back.’ Adar came down. There was Whackings. We are poor 
little small dogs. We live in Outside Places. Nobody cares for. 

V 

Other more times. I have met that Tall far-off dog with large feet. He is 
not called ‘DamPuppy.’ He is called Ravager-son-of-Regan. He has no Own 
God because he will pass-the-bottle-round-and-grow-into-a-Hound. He 
lives across Park, at Walk, with dretful Peoples called Mister- Kent. I have 


wented to Walk. There were fine smells and pig-pups, and a bucket full of 
old things. Ravager said: ‘Eat hearty!’ He is nice dog. I ate lots. Ravager put 
his head through handle of bucket. It would not go away from him. He went 
back-first, singing. He sang: ‘I am afraid.’ Peoples came running. I went 
away. I wented into dark place called Dairy. There was butters and creams. 
People came. I went out of a little window. I sicked-up two times before I 
could run quick. I went to own kennel and lay down. That Peoples called 
Mister- Kent came afterwards. He said to Adar ‘That little black beast is 
dam- thief.’ Adar said ‘Nonsense! He is asleep.’ Slippers came and said: 
‘Come and play Rats.’ I said: ‘Go to Walk and play with Ravager.’ Slippers 
wented. People thought Slippers was me. Slippers came home quick. I am 
very fine dog — but Master has not come back! 

VI 

After that Time. I am Bad Dog. I am Very Bad Dog. I am ‘G’way-you- 
dirty-little-devil!’ I found a Badness on the road. I liked it! I rolled in it! It 
were nice! I came home. There was Cookey and Adar. There was ‘Don’t;- 
you-come-anigh-me.’ There was James-with-kennel- that-moves. There 
was: ‘Come ‘ere, you young pole-cat!’ He picked up, and washed with 
soap, and sticky water out of kennel-that-moves rubbed into all my hairs. 
There was tieup. I smelled very bad to myself. Kitchen Cat came. I said: 
‘G’way! I am Filfy Bad Dog! I am Proper Stink-pot!’ Kitchen Cat said 
‘That is not your own rat. You are bad because Own Gods do not come 
back. You are like Peoples who can not be good without Own Gods to pat.’ 

VII 

Other Fresh Times. Now I am great friend of Ravager. Slippers and me 
have wented to hunt Hen at Walk. She were angry Hen-lady with pups. She 
bit Slippers, two times, with her nose, under his eye. We all went one way. 
There was Pig-lady with pups that way. We went other way. There was 
Mister-Kent-Peoples with whack-stick that way. We wented more ways, 
quick. We found a fish-head on a heap of nice old things. There was 
Ravager. We all went for play. There was cow-pups in field. They ran after. 
We went under gate and said. They ran away....an after till they stopped. 
They turned round. We went away again. They ran after. We played a long 
while. It were fun. Mister-Kent-People and more Peoples came calling 
dretful names. We said to Ravager: ‘We will go home.’ Ravager said: ‘Me 
too.’ He ran across field. We went home by small ditches. We played Rat- 
sticks on the lawn. 

Cowman Peoples came and said to Adar ‘Those two little devils have 
been chasing pounds off the calves!’ Adar said: ‘Be ashamed of yourself! 


Look at ‘em! Good as gold!’ We waited till Peoples were gone. We asked 
for sugar. Adar gave. Ravager came through laurels — all little. He said: ‘I 
have had Proper Whacking. What did you get?’ We said ‘Sugar.’ He said: 
“You are very fine dogs. I am hungry.’ I said: ‘I will give you my store-bone 
in the border. Eat hearty.’ He digged. We helped. Harry-with-Spade came. 
Ravager went through laurels like Kitchen Cat. We got Proper Whacking 
and tie-up for digging in borders ...When we are bad, there is Sugar. When 
we are good, there is Whack-whack. That is same rat going two wrong 
ways... 

VII 

Harry-with-Spade has brought a Rat...Look, please! Please look! I am 
Rrreal Dog! I have killed a Rat. I have slew a Rat! He bit me on the nose. I 
bit him again. I bit him till he died. I shookened him dead! Harry said ‘Go- 
ood boy! ‘Born ratter!’ I am very-fine-dog- indeed! Kitchen Cat sat on the 
Wall and said: ‘That is not your own Rat. You killed it to please a God.’ 
When my legs are grown, I will kill Kitchen Cat like Rats. Bad! Bad! Bad! 

IX 

Time soon After. I wented to Walk to tell my friend Ravagerabout my 
Rat, and find more things to kill. Ravager said: ‘There is ‘ware-sheep for 
me, and there is ‘ware-chicken for me, but there is no ‘ware-Bull for me. 
Come into Park and play with Bull-in-yard.’ We went under Bull’s gate in 
his yard. Ravager said ‘He is too fat to run. Say!’ I said. Bull said. Ravager 
said. Slippers said. I got under watertrough and said dretful things. Bull 
blew with nose. I went out through fence, and came back through another 
hole. Ravager said from other side of yard. Bull spun. He blew. He was too 
fat. It were fun. We heard Mister-Kent saying loud. We went home across 
Park. Ravager says I am True Sporting Dog, only except because of my 
little legs. 

X 

OCTOBER 1923 

Bad Times dead. Sit up! Sit up now! I tell! I tell! There has been 
washings and Sunday collars. Carpenter Peoples has gone away, and left 
new Small House inside Big House. There is very small kennel-that- rocks 
inside Small House. Adar showed. We went to James’s house. He were 
gone away with kennel-that-moves. We went to front-gate. We heard! We 
saw! Own Gods — very Own Gods — Master — Missus — came back! 
We said. We danced. We rolled. We ran round. We went to tea, heads-on- 
feets of Own Gods! There were buttered toasts gived under table, and two 
sugars each... 


We heard New Peoples talking in Big House. One Peoples said: ‘Angh! 
Angh!’ very small like cat-pups. Other Peoples said: ‘Bye-loe! Bye- loe! 
“We asked Own Gods to show. We went upstairs to Small House. Adar was 
giving cup-o’-tea to New Peoples, more thick than Adar, which was called 
‘Nurse.’ There was very-small-talk inside kennel-that-rocks. It said ‘Aie! 
Aie!’ We looked in. Adar held collars. It were very Small Peoples. It opened 
its own mouth. But there was no teeth. It waved paw. I kissed. Slippers 
kissed. New Thick, which is that Nurse, said: ‘Well-Mum-I-never!’ Both 
Own Gods sat down by Smallest Peoples and said and said and kissed paw. 
Smallest Peoples said very loud. New Thick gave biscuit in a bottle. We 
tail-thumped on floor, but ‘not- for-you-greedies.’ We went down to hunt 
Kitchen Cat. She ran up apple — tree. We said ‘Own Gods have come back, 
with one Smallest New Peoples, in smallest-kennel!’ Kitchen Cat said: 
‘That is not Peoples. That is Own Gods’ Very Own Smallest. Now you are 
only dirty little dogs. If you say too loud to me or Cookey, you will wake 
that Smallest, and there will be Proper Whackings. If you scratch, New 
Thick will say: “Fleas! Fleas!” and there will be more Proper Whackings. If 
you come in wet, you will give Smallest sneezes. So you will be pushed 
Outside, and you will scratch at doors that shut-in- your-eye. You will 
belong with Yards and Brooms and Cold Passages and all the Empty 
Places.’ Slippers said: ‘Let us go to Own Kennel and lie down.’ We wented. 

We heard Own Gods walking in garden. They said: “Nice to be home 
again, but where are the Little Men?’ Slippers said: ‘Lie still, or they will 
push us into the Empty Places.’ We lay still. Missus called: ‘Where is 
Slippers?’ Master called: ‘Boots, you ruffian! Hi Boots!’ We lay still. Own 
Gods came into yard and found. They said: ‘Oh, there you are! Did you 
think we would forget you? Come-for-walks.’ We came. We said soft. We 
rolled before feets, asking not to be pushed into Empty Places. I made a 
Beseech, because I were not comfy. Missus said: ‘Who’d have thought 
they’d take it this way, poor Little Men?’ Master threw plenty sticks. I 
picked up and brought back. Slippers went inside with Missus. He came out 
quick. He said: ‘Hurry! Smallest is being washed.’ I went like rabbits. 
Smallest was all no-things on top or feets or middle. Nurse, which is Thick, 
washed and rubbed, and put things on-all-over afterwards. I kissed hind- 
feet. Slippers too. Both Gods said ‘Look — it tickles him! He laughs. He 
knows they’re all right!’ Then they said and they said and they kissed and 
they kissed it, and it was bye-loe — same as ‘kennel-up’ — and then dinner, 
and heads-on-feets under table, and lots things-passed-down. One were 
kidney, and two was cheeses. We are most fine dogs! 


XI 

MARCH 1924. 

Very many Long Times after those Times. Both Gods have gone-week- 
ends in kennel-that-moves. But we are not afraid. They will come back. 
Slippers went up to talk to that Smallest and Nurse. I went to see my great 
friend Ravager at Walk, because I see him very often. There was new, old, 
small, white dog outside Barn. There was only one eye. He was dretful 
bitted all over. His teeth was black. He walked slow. He said: ‘I am 
Pensioned Hunt Terrier! Behave, you lap-dog!’ I was afraid of his oldness 
and his crossness. I went paws-up. I told about me and Slippers and 
Ravager. He said: ‘I know that puppy. I taught him to grow-into-a-hound. I 
am more dash-old than Royal, his grandfather.’ I said: ‘Is it good Rat? He is 
my friend. Will he grow-into-a-Hound?’ Hunt Terrier said: ‘That depends.’ 
He scratched his dretful-bitted neck and looked me out of his eye. I did not 
feel comfy. I wented into Barn. There was Ravager on Barn floor and two 
Peoples. One was all white, except his black ends, which was called Moore. 
One was long, proper man, and nice, which was called m’Lord. Moore-man 
lifted Ravager’s head and opened his mouth. Proper Man looked. Moore 
said ‘Look, m’lord. He’s swine-chopped.’ Proper Man said: “Pity! He’s by 
Romeo and Regan.’ Moore-man said: ‘Yes, and she’s the wisest, worst- 
tempered bitch ever was.’ Proper Man gave Ravager biscuit. Ravager stood 
up stiff on toes-very fine dog. Moore said: ‘Romeo’s shoulders. Regan’s 
feet. It’s a pity, m’lord.’ Proper Man said: ‘And Royal’s depth. ‘Great pity. I 
see. Pll give you the order about him to- morrow.’ 

They wented away. Ravager said: ‘Now they will make me grow-into-a- 
Hound. I will be sent into Kennels, and schooled for cubbing-in- 
September.’ He went after. Hunt Terrier came and showed black teeth. I 
said: ‘What is “swine-chopped “?’ He said: ‘Being snipey-about-the nose, 
stoopid.” Then Moore came and put Hunt Terrier up on neck, same as 
Cookey carries Kitchen Cat. Hunt Terrier said: ‘Never walk when you can 
ride at my time of life.’ They wented away. Me too. But I were not comfy. 

When I got home, Nurse and Adar and Cookey were in scullery, all 
saying loud about Slippers and Kitchen Cat and Smallest. Slippers were 
sitting in sink — bleedy. Adar turned sink-tap-water on his head. Slippers 
jumped down and ran. We hid in boot-house. Slippers said: ‘I wented up to 
see that Smallest. He was bye-loe. I lay under Nurse’s bed. She went down 
for cup-o’-tea. Kitchen Cat came and jumped into kennel-that-rocks, beside 
Smallest. I said: “G’out of this!” She said: “I will sleep here. It is warm.” I 
said very loud. Kitchen Cat jumped out on floor. I bit her going to the door. 


She hit. I shook. We fell downstairs into Nurse. Kitchen Cat hit across face. 
I let go because I did not see. Kitchen Cat said, and Cookey picked up. I 
said, and Adar picked up, and put me on sink and poured water on bleedy 
eye. Then they all said. But I am quite well-dog, and it is not washing-day 
for me.’ I said: ‘Slippers, you are fine dog! I am afraid of Kitchen Cat.’ 
Slippers said: ‘Me too. But that time I was new dog inside-me. I were 
‘normous f’rocious big Hound! Now I am Slippers.’ 

I told about Ravager and Moore and Proper Man and Hunt Terrier and 
swine-chopped. Slippers said: ‘I cannot see where that Rat will run. I smell 
it is bad rat. But I must watch my Smallest. It is your Rat to kill.’ 

XII 

Next Time after Not-Comfy. Kitchen Cat is gone away and not come 
back. Kitchen is not nice to go in. I have went to see my friend Ravager at 
Walk. He were tied up. He sang sorrowful. He told dretful things. He said: 
‘When I were asleep last night, I grew-into-a-Hound — very fine Hound. I 
went sleep-hunting with ‘nother Hound — lemon-and-white Hound. We 
sleep-hunted ‘normous big Fox-Things all through Dark Covers. Then I fell 
in a pond. There was a heavy thing tied to my neck. I went down and down 
into pond till it was all dark. I were frightened and I unsleeped. Now I am 
not comfy.’ I said: ‘Why are you tied-up?’ He said: ‘Mister-Kent has tied 
me up to wait for Moore.’ I said: ‘That is not my Rat. I will ask Hunt 
Terrier.’ 

So I went back into Park. I were uncomfy in all my hairs because of my 
true friend Ravager. There were hedgehog in ditch. He rounded up. I said 
loud. Hunt Terrier came out of bushes and pushed him into a wetness. He 
unrounded. Hunt Terrier killed. I said: ‘You are most wonderful, wise, 
strong, fine dog.’ He said ‘What bone do you want now, Snipey?’ I said 
‘Tell me, what is “snipey-about-the-nose”?’ He said: ‘It is what they kill 
Hound puppies for, because they cannot eat fast or bite hard. It is being like 
your nose.’ I said: ‘I can eat and bite hard. I am son of Champion Kildonan 
Brogue — Reserve — V.H.C. — very-fine-dog.’ Hunt Terrier said: ‘I know 
that pack. They hunt fleas. What flea is biting you?’ I said ‘Ravager is 
uncomfy, and I am uncomfy of my friend Ravager.’ He said: ‘You are not so 
lap-dog as you look. Show me that puppy on the flags.’ So I said about 
Ravager sleep- hunting and falling in pond, which he had told me when he 
were tied up. Hunt Terrier said ‘Did he sleep-hunt with a lemon-and-white- 
bitch with a scar on her left jowl?’ I said ‘He said he hunted with ‘nother 
Hound — lemon-and-white — but he did not say Lady-Hound or jowels. 
How did you know?’ Hunt Terrier said: ‘I knew last night. It will be dash- 


near-squeak for Ravager.’ 

Then we saw Moore on Tall Horse in Park. Hunt Terrier said: ‘He is 
going to the Master for orders about Ravager. Run!’ I were runnier than 
Hunt Terrier. He was rude. There was Big House in Park. There was garden 
and door at side. Moore went in. Hunt Terrier stayed to mind Horse, which 
was his Tall Friend. I saw Proper Man inside, which had been kind to 
Ravager at Walk. So I wented in, too. Proper Man said: ‘What’s this, 
Moore? ‘Nother Hunt Terrier?’ Moore said ‘No, m’lord. It’s that little black 
devil from The Place, that’s always coming over to Kent’s and misleading 
Ravager.’ Proper Man said ‘No getting away from Ravager this morning, it 
seems.’ Moore said: ‘No — nor last night either, m’lord.’ Proper Man said: 
“Yes, I heard her.’ Moore said: ‘I’ve come for orders about Ravager, 
m’lord.’ Proper Man sat look-not- see — same as Master with pipe. I were 
not comfy. So I sat up on my end, and put paws over nose, and made a big 
Beseech. That is all I can. Proper Man looked and said: ‘What? Are you in 
it too, you little oddity?’ Hunt Terrier said outside: ‘No dash-parlour-tricks 
in there! Come on out of it!’ So I came out and helped mind Tall Horse. 

After whiles, Moore came out, and picked up Hunt Terrier, and put him 
on front-saddle, and hurried. Hunt Terrier said rudenesses about my short 
legs. When we got to Walk, Moore said loud to Mister-Kent: ‘It is all right.’ 
Mister-Kent said: “Glad of it. How did it come about?’ Moore said: ‘Regan 
saved him. She was howling cruel last night; and when his Lordship looked 
in this morning, she was all over him, playing the kitten and featherin’ and 
pleadin’. She knew! He didn’t say anything then, but he said to me just 
now: ‘Ravager will be sent to Kennels with the young entry, and we’ ll hope 
his defect ain’t-too- heredity.’ 

Mister-Kent untied. Ravager rolled and said and said and played with me. 
We played I were Fox-at-his-home-among-the-rocks, all round Pig- ladies- 
houses. I went to ground under hen-house. Hen-ladies said plenty. Hunt 
Terrier said if he had me for two seasons, he would make me earn-my-keep. 
But I would not like. I am afraid I would be put-in- ponds and sunk, 
because I am snipey-about-the-nose. But now I am comfy in all my hairs. I 
have ate grass and sicked up. I am happy dog. 

XII 

EARLY APRIL 1924. 

Most wonderful Times. We are fine dogs. There was Bell-Day, when 
Master comes black-all-over, and walks slow with shiny box on top and 
‘don’t-you-play-with-my-brolly.’ That is always Bell-Day Rat. Nurse put 
Smallest into push-kennel, and went for walk-in-Park. We went with, and 


ran, and said lots. We went by Walk all along railings of Park. Ravager 
heard. He said: ‘I will come. My collar is too big.’ He slipped collar and 
came with. That Smallest said loud and nice, and waved paw. Ravager 
looked into push-kennel and kissed Smallest on its face. Nurse shooed and 
wiped with hanky. Ravager said: ‘Why am I “slobberybeast”? It is not 
‘ware-Smallest for me.’ 

We all walked across Park beside push-kennel. There was noise behind 
bushes. Bull-which-we-played-with-in-yard came out, and digged with 
paws and waved tail. Nurse said ‘Oh, what shall I do — I do? My legs are 
wobbly.’ She took Smallest out of push-kennel and ran to railings. Bull 
walked quick after. We ran in front. Slippers and I said lots. Ravager 
jumped at his nose and ran. Bull spun. Ravager ran behind push-kennel. 
Bull hit push-kennel on one side, and kneeled-down-on. Ravager jumped at 
his nose, and Slippers bit behind. Me too. Bull spun. Ravager ran a little in 
front. Bull came after to shrubbery. Ravager said: ‘Chop him in cover!’ We 
chopped, running in and out. Then Ravager bited and jumped back-with- 
barks before nose. It was fun. Bull got bleedy. Slippers and me said dretful 
things. Bull ran away into Park and stopped. We said from three places, so 
he could not choose which. It were great fun. 

Peoples called out from railings round Walk. There was Nursey paws-up 
on ground, kicking feet. There was that Smallest and Own Gods holding 
tight. There was Mister-Kent-Peoples. Bull said, quite small — like cow- 
pup. Mister-Kent came and put stick at Bull’s nose and took away on-lead. 
All the Peoples on the railing said most loud at us. We were frightened, 
because of chasing-pounds-off-those-calves. We went home other ways. 
Ravager came with, because he had slipped his collar and was in for 
Proper-Whack-Whack. I opened dust-bin with my nose-like I can do. There 
were porridge and herring-tails and outsides of cheeses. It was nice. Then 
Ravager stuck up his back-hairs most dretful, and said: ‘If I am for Proper 
Whackings, I will chop Mister-Kent.’ We went with to see. 

There was plenty Peoples there, all Bell-Day-black all over. We saw 
Moore. We saw Mister-Kent. He was bleedy one side his blacks. He blew. 
He said ‘Ravager’s made a proper hash of him. Look at me Sunday-best!’ 
Moore said: ‘That shows he ain’t swine-chopped to matter.’ Mister-Kent 
said: ‘Dam-all-how-it-shows! What about my Bull?’ Moore said ‘Put him 
down to the Poultry Fund; for if ever Bull cried dung-hill, he did with 
Ravager.’ Mister-Kent said plenty-lots. 

Ravager walked slow round barn and stopped stiff. His back-hairs was 
like angry Gentlemen-pigs. Mister-Kent began to say dretful. Moore said: 


‘Keep away. He has his mother’s temper, and it’s dash-awkward.’ Then 
Moore said nice small things and patted. Ravager put his head on Moore’s 
feets, and all his back-hairs lay down and was proper coat again. Moore 
took him to kennel, and filled water-trough, and turned straw on sleeping- 
bench. Ravager curled up like small puppy, and kissed hands. Moore said: 
‘Let him be till he sees fit to come out. Else there’ll be more hurt than your 
Bull.’ 

Slippers and me ran away. We was afraid. We were dretful dirty. My nice 
frilly drawers was full of sticky burrs, and our front-shirts were bleedy off 
Bull. So we went to our Adar, but Own Gods and Smallest and Nurse Thick 
came, and they all said and said and petted, except Cookey because Kitchen 
Cat is not come back. There was wonderful things-under-table at dinner. 
One was liver. One was cheese- straw and one was sardine. Afterwards, 
was coffee-sugar. We wcnted up to see Smallest bye-loed. He is quite well. 
We are most fine dogs. Own Gods keep saying so. It are fun! 

Just after that Times. There is no more Ravager at Walk. I have wented to 
see him. Moore came with Tall Horse and cracky-whip and took. Ravager 
showed very proud dog inside (he said), but outside frightened puppy. He 
said I were his true friend in spite of my little legs. He said he will come 
again when he is grown-into-a-Hound, and I will always be his True Small 
Friend. He went looking back, but Moore cracked whip. Ravager sung 
dretful. I heard him all down the lane after I could see. I am sorrowful dog, 
but I am always friend of my friend Ravager. Slippers came to meet me at 
Rabbit Holes. We got muddy on tum, because we have low clearances. So 
we went to our Adar for clean. 

Kitchen Cat was on Wall again. Slippers said: ‘Give her cold-dead- rat.’ 
We wented-past-under quite still. She said: ‘I am Kitchen Cat come back, 
silly little pups!’ We did not say or look. We went to Adar. Slippers said me: 
‘Now we hunt Bulls in Parks, do not ever say to Kitchen Cat — ever!’ I 
said: ‘Good rat! You are wise dog.’ Cookey picked up and said: ‘Mee own 
precious Pussums!’ Kitchen Cat said: ‘I am Cat, not Dog, drat you!’ Cookey 
kept on petting. Then she tied up by basket in kitchen, and said: ‘Now 
you’ve had your lesson about going up to the nursery, you’ll stay with me 
in future and behave!’ Kitchen Cat spitted. Cookey took broom in case we 
hunted; but we went past quite still. This is finish to Kitchen Cat. We are 
fine dogs. We hunt Bulls. She does not hunt real rats. She is Bad! Bad! Bad! 

XIV 

LATE APRIL 1925 

Most Wonderful Times. This is me — Boots. Three years old. I am 


‘sponsible dog (Slippers, too), Master says. We are ‘sponsible for that 
Smallest. He can get out of push-kennel. He walks puppy-way between 
Slippers and me. He holds by ears and noses. When he sits down, he pulls 
up same way. He says: ‘Boo-boo!’ That is me. He says: ‘See-see!’ That is 
Slippers. He has bitted both our tails to make his teeth grow strong, because 
he has no bone at night. We did not say. He has come into both our kennels, 
and tried to eat our biscuit. Nurse found. There was smallest Whack- 
Whacks. He did not say. He is finest Smallest that is. 

He had washings and new collar and extra brush. It was not Bell-Day. It 
was after last-run-of-season. He walked on lawn. We came, one each side. 
He held. There was horns in Park. I were tingly in all my hairs. But I did 
not say. (‘Too old to make-fool-of-myself, my time of life, Master says.) 
There was Hounds and Pinks coming on grass. There was Moore — but he 
was Pinks. There was Mister-Kent. But he was like rat- catcher, Hunt 
Terrier said. There was nice Proper Man which was kind to Ravager in barn 
about being swine-chopped. There was some more Pinks, but not friends. 
Moore took all Hounds to gate by lawn. They sat down quiet. They was 
beautiful muddy, and seeds in coats and tails, and ears bleedy. Hunt Terrier 
sat in own basket on Tall Horse. When Moore put him down he said dretful 
things to Hounds. They did not say back. Proper Man said to Master and 
Missus: ‘We have come to call with brush for that Smallest.’ 

Smallest liked because it tickled; but Nurse Thick washed off with hanky 
quick. Master-an’-Missus said: ‘How did Ravager do?’ Proper Man said: 
‘As usual. ‘Led from end to end. He wants to talk to you.’ Ravager stood up 
tall at the gate and put nose through. Smallest stretched out and Ravager 
kissed. Then Moore said: ‘Over, lad!’ Ravager overed in one jump, and said 
to Smallest, two times most loud, like Bell-Day, and played puppy very 
careful, and let Smallest hold by ears. His ears was all made round. 

He spoke me. I went paws-up, because he were so big and dretful and 
strong. He said ‘Drop it, Stoopid! ‘Member me bein’ lost? ‘Member Bucket 
and Fishheads? ‘Member Bull? ‘Member Cow-pups and Lady-pigs and 
Mister-Kent and Proper Whackings and all those things at Walk? You are 
True Sporting Dog, except only because of your little legs, and always true 
friend of Ravager.’ He rolled me over, and held down with paws, and play- 
bit in my neck. I play-bitted him too, right on jowels! All the Hounds saw! I 
walked round stiff-on-toes, most proud. 

Then Hunt Terrier wiggled under gate without leave. Proper Man said to 
Missus: ‘He is pensioned now, but it would break his heart not to turn out 
with the rest. He can’t hurt your dogs, poor fellow.’ Hunt Terrier walked- 


on-toes round me and showed black teeth. I went paws-up, because he were 
old and dretful about knowing Uncomfy things. He said: ‘I will let you off 
this time, Snipey, because you knew about Ravager sleep-hunting in Dark 
Covers. ‘Dash narrow shave, that! Now I must go and look after the young 
entry. Not one-dash-Hound among ‘em!’ 

He went away and bitted at an old Lady-Hound, lemon-and-white, with 
black bites on jowels. She said, and wrinkled nose dretful, but she did not 
chop. She sat and looked at Ravager through gate, and said to him — like 
Bell-Day, but more loud. Proper Man said: ‘Old Regan wants her tea. ‘Fraid 
we must be going.’ They wented away. There was horns and Horses and 
Pinks, and Hounds jumping up, and Moore saying names loud, and Ravager 
overed gate most beautiful. They wented all away — all — all. I were very 
small little dog. 

Then Smallest said: “Boo-boo!’ ‘See-see!’ He took necks by collars. He 
said to Own Gods: ‘Look! Look! Own ‘ounds! Own ‘ounds! Turn on tea, 
‘ounds.’... 


THE GREAT PLAY HUNT 


PLEASE! Door! Open Door!...This is me — Boots — which told you all 
those things about my true friend Ravager at Walk and Mister-Kent- 
Peoples and Kitchen Cat and Master-Missus and Smallest, when I were 
almost Pup. Now I am ‘sponsible dog, rising eight. I know all about 
Peoples’ talkings. No good saying r-a-t-s or w-a-l-k-s to me. I know! 
(Slippers too.) 

Slippers is ‘sponsible for Smallest, risen seven and a half, because 
Smallest belongs to Missus. And Slippers too. I help. It is very fine 
Smallest. It has sat on Tall Horse, which is called Magistrate, in front of that 
White Man which was kind to Ravager at Walk, which I told you, which is 
called Moore-Kennel-Huntsman. It has learned to keep hands down and 
bump, and fall off proper, and all those things. Now he has own pony called 
Taffy-was-a-Welshman. He rides with Moore and Magistrate all-over-Park. 
We come with. And he goes to Meet when it is at Kennels. Master-Missus 
say he must not real-hunt-just-yet. He does not like and says. I come to 
Meets with James in kennel-that- moves because of those dash new Hunt 
Terriers. I speak to my friend Ravager from next to steering-wheel, where I 
sit. He is best-hound- ever-was, Moore says. He walks close to near fore-leg 
of Magistrate. It is most ‘sponsible place. He has nigh-half-choked Upstart 
for trying to take it, Moore says. 

Now I will tell things and things like rats running. 

First, ‘was dash-bad business about Smallest in Old Nursery before 
brekker. There was hard tight collar. That new Nursey, which is called 
Guvvy, pinched under neck. Smallest said about boney old Lady-Hound. 
Guvvy said-and-said and shook Smallest. We shook too — one each side 
her middle dress. We did not nip. It tore of herself. Missus came up quick. 
Guvvy said all-about-all again. We wented downstairs quick. Missus called 
to Master. He said: ‘Come here, you two sweeps!’ There was Proper 
Whacking with own cutty-whip. But we did not nip that Guvvy. There was 
whack-whack for Smallest too. He was put in corner till ‘I-am-sorry.’ We 
went with to sit by, same as always with old Nursey. Missus said: ‘I will not 
have my son’s education perverted by two ‘sreputable curs.’ There was 
order not to be with Smallest all whole day. And nothing gived under-table 
at brekker. So we wented to dust-bin, which I can open with my nose. 
House not comfy because of Guvvy saying about us to our Adar. Our Adar 
said ‘P’raps I ought to have warned you, but now you have had your lesson. 


Of course, Slippers will never forgive you for touching Master Digby, and 
as for that Boots, he can bear malice for months!’ After dust-bin I said 
Slippers: ‘Come for walk-about.’ He said ‘Own-God-Master always wants 
you help him walk-about after brekker.’ I said: ‘I do not want Own God. I 
did not nip that Guvvy-Lady-Hound. Come with.’ Slippers said: ‘They have 
put soap on my Smallest’s teeth for badwording. He is kennelled up in Old 
Nursery. I will stay at home. P’raps he will wave me out of window.’ So I 
took myselfs to Walk, where Mister-Kent-Peoples is. I were nice to Mister- 
Kent’s two Frilly Smalls, which I know since they came. There was bread 
and butter and sugar. There was: ‘Run along to school now, dearies.’ I 
wented with to take care. There was lots more Smalls going to school, 
which I all knew. I ran sticks for them. There was two pieces gingerbread 
and two sweeties. Then I wented back to Walk because I were hungry. 
There was two hen-heads outside ferret- kennel box. They were nice. There 
was Lady-Hen in barn hatching eggs. They were good. There was Ben- 
sheep-dog, which was tied up because of meddy that morning. He had left 
his bone out too far. I took away to Mice-field where Wood’s Edge comes 
down behind Walk. I caught four mices by jumping-on through grass. There 
was some of very old rabbit lying about. But bad fur. So I unhad all which 
was inside me, and wented into Woods for drink in Middle Ride. And 
sleeped. When I unsleeped, there was that old Fox which Ravager calls 
Tags, because he has very fine brush. He is dash-old but dash-wise, Ravager 
says. There was steel-trap on near-fore. He was biting-out foot. He said: ‘If 
I am found like this, it is finish-for-me.’ I said: “There is no Meet to- day.’ 
He said: ‘Every day is Meet for that dash-Ben-cur-dog.’ I said: ‘Ben is tied 
up. He has took meddy.’ Tags said: ‘Then there is a chance.’ He bited his 
foot, same as me with thorns. He bited off two toes, and licked and licked. 
He said: “Serves me right for being dash-fool, my time-of-life.’ He said it 
were two-nice-kind-ladies, long ways off, across railway line in Cotswold 
country (because Tags does not kill at home), which took hens to be killed 
in kennels-that- move, which had set trap under hen-house floor, with 
chicken which he could see. He tried to rake out. Trap caught two toes. He 
came home with — four miles — all through the night-times. He said he 
could not kill for himself for long whiles now, because of sore toes. I said: 
‘There is a big bone and four mices in Micefield, and some of old rabbit.’ 
He said: ‘Good enough! Tell Ravager I am as lame as trees. I am two toes 
short. I will lie up for rest of season. Then I will go to my-home-among-the- 
rocks-in-Wales, if I can keep living alive.’ 

I wented back to Walk, because I were hungry again. Ben said me lots 


about his bone. I said back. I danced. A Kent Frilly Small came and said: 
‘There is Boots playing so pretty with Ben. May I take him home, in case 
he will lose himself?’ I were very nice. But first was tea in Kent-kitchen 
with Frilly Smalls — bread and hamjuice. Then I took that Frilly back 
careful to own back-door. Adar said: ‘Lost? Him? Boots? Never, me dear!’ 
Own Gods was at tea. But not Smallest. Slippers sat close by door making 
sorrowful sniffles which Own Gods do not like. (I helped.) Master said: 
‘Dash-it-all, if the house is to be run by this blackguard Trades Union of 
ours, accept it. Have Digby down!’ Smallest came down to tea. We was all- 
over-him. There was tea-cake and two sugars and ginger-biscuits. Missus 
said: ‘Do you think Boots spent the whole day looking for Smallest?’ 
Master said: ‘Not if I know Boots.’ Own Gods began talking Master-Missus 
way. We wented to help Smallest kennel-up. I played smelling rats and 
looking rat-holes in Old Nursery. I ran about and growled dretful. Guvvy 
did not like because of her feet. But I did not ever nip that Guvvy — more 
than Tags ever killed at Walk. (Slippers too.) ‘Was dash silly business for 
me afterwards — my time-o’-life. Guvvy told Missus about rat-holes. 
Missus told Master. Master told James to look and stop rat-holes. James 
told Old Nursery was tight as bottles everywhere. Adar said me in scullery 
after: ‘Boots, you come along o’ me.’ I wented up with. I were not comfy. 
Adar said: ‘Now you find those precious rat-holes of yours.’ I played looky- 
sniffy hard. But it were play rat-holes. I went paws-up. Adar said: ‘I 
thought so, you little devil!’ She took by collar and rubbed nose hard in 
comer, same as if I were pup being taught House. I were very angry. I 
wented under bed. She pulled me out by tail. She said “You black-hearted 
little villain! But I love yer for it!” And she kissed me same as Small Pup. I 
were dretful ‘shamed. But I did not ever nip that Guvvy. 

Now I tell new things. Please sit up! 

There was plenty-rides always with Smallest and Moore in Park. 
Smallest wanted to real-hunt dretful bad, but Master-Missus said not- just- 
yet-awhile. Moore did not say except to James at Meet, when Smallest tried 
to quick-up that Taffy with safety-pin. Moore saw. He said James: ‘My 
money is on the young entry.’ I said Ravager all those things which Tags 
had told me about his sore toes. Ravager said: ‘Tell Tags I am dash-sorry 
for him. He has given me as much as I could do for five seasons, and he 
was not chickens then. I hope he will lie-at- earth till leaves-on, because 
business is business.’ Next whiles I was at Middle Ride I told Tags what 
Ravager had said. Tags said his toes was not so sore, and if it were early 
spring, he could keep living alive — somehow. 


Time whiles after that, ‘was Meet at Kennels. Master-Missus said 
Smallest could begin real-hunting at cubbing-times next September. 
Smallest was dretful good, and talked Master-Missus and Slippers how he 
would hunt, till bedtime. I told my friend Ravager all those things, when I 
speaked loud to him next Meet, before all the Hounds. He said: ‘I will show 
that Smallest a thing or two when he comes up. He is keen-stuff.’ 

Time whiles after that, Shiny Plate got up strong, and made-sing. Adar 
looked out from high-up, and said: ‘Quiet!’ We played Rattle-chain round 
our kennels. Adar said: ‘Drat!’ She came and unloosed, like she always 
does when we do enough. We went for walk-abouts in Gardens and Orchard 
like we always do when she does. It were fun. Then we heard ‘Lost Hound 
‘like long ways off, but not proper singing. We said: ‘Who is? Come here.’ 
It said: ‘I do not know where “here” is. I do not see.’ I said: “That is 
Ravager. Rabbit it!’ We rabbited through Orchard. There was Ravager. But 
he walked side-ways, head-twisty-very dretful. I said loud. He did not 
know. He said: ‘I will go quick to Kennels.’ But he went round and round. 
He said: “Ware Kennel-that- Moves!’ Slippers said: ‘It is strange new 
‘stemper-dog inside Ravager. ‘Same what Cookey gave me egg-an-brandy- 
for.’ Ravager said: ‘Where is my own place on the Bench?’ But he bumped 
trees and twisted. We were afraid. We came each one side him. We came to 
own kennels...He fell down between. We licked his head because it were 
bleedy. After long whiles he said: ‘Where is this?’ We said: ‘This is Boots 
and Slippers.’ He tried to go away to Kennels. He could not lift. We lay 
close and licked and licked till Adar pulled back kitchen-curtains for 
brekker. We said. She came quick. (Cookey too.) There was egg-an- brandy, 
as-fast-as-you-can. Master-Missus and Smallest came quick after. James 
went in Kennel-that-Moves to get Vet-Peoples out-of-bed- by-his-hair. 
Moore and Magistrate came quick too, because Ravager had not cast-up at 
Kennels last night, and Upstart had fought Egoist for Ravager’s place on 
sleepy-bench, and Kennels was all-of-a-nuproar. Moore said small to 
Ravager, but Ravager did not say back. Moore and Master put him on 
potting-bench in shed after Harry-with-Spade had broomed out and got 
small stove lighted. Smallest was took away to brekker, saying loud. Vet- 
Peoples did dretful things to Ravager’s head. There was put-him-to-bed 
after. Moore set away straw same as at Kennels. Ravager tail-thumped two 
small times. We was let lie. We licked and we licked his head. Vet said he 
had lost one eye for always and not-much-chance for other. He said it were 
some-dash-motor. And Ravager were sick dog! 

All those whiles, Smallest came to sit with, ‘cept only when Guvvy took 


away, or it was rides in Park. Me too, except if Master wanted me help him 
walk-about farms. One time I saw Tags in Wood Edge. I told about 
Ravager. He said: ‘I knew it the same night. It were that kennel-that-moves 
of the nice-kind-ladies in the Cotswold country, which takes hens to be 
killed. Tell Ravager I am dash-sorry; because eyes are worse than legs. Tell 
him to come over some day when it is leaves-on, and we will talk old runs. 
We are both finished now; and no-bad-feelings.’ And he said: ‘Licking is 
best for cuts. Look at my toes!’ And he said he was killing again off nice- 
kind-hen-killer- ladies, which was sending bill to the Cotswold and 
Heythrop. He said they was Prize Cockerels, but it were dash-difficult to 
get bellyful these hard late frosts. I said: ‘There is fine dust-bin at our place. 
I can lift lid with nose. We will not tell.’ Tags said me: ‘If your legs was 
good as your heart, I could not live for three fields in front of you. I am 
ashamed — ’my-timeof-life — to go dust-binning. But I will come. Tell 
Ravager not to make a song about it, if he winds me.’ So he came to our 
dust-bin all quiet. 

Whiles after that, Ravager was unsick Hound again. He said he had had 
thorn in foot at end of that run. He turned out on grass to bite it out, by gate 
of nice-kind-ladies where Tags killed chickens. Ladies was taking hens to 
be killed, lots-and-plenty, in kennel-that-moves. They skidded kennel on 
grass because they talked. They hit him into ditch, and he was made into 
strange blind dog. I told him about Tags and dust-bin. He said: ‘That is all 
proper. Tell him to come and talk me old runs together, because we are both 
out-of-it now.’ 

Time whiles after that, Ravager got down off bench and ate grass. He 
said me: ‘I will go to my Kennels and speak them all there. Come with, 
because I do not see except my near side, and dash-little there.’ Slippers 
said: ‘It is riding-times for my Smallest. I will wait.’ So I wented with 
Ravager. I put me his off-side in case if he bumped. We wented slow up 
middle of Park, which he knew by nose. Kennels was shut. Moore and 
Magistrate was coming to take Smallest for ride. Proper Man were there 
too, with new-four-year-old. I sat down outside, because I do not like those 
dash new Hunt Terriers. Ravager put up nose and said very long at Kennel 
Gates. There was dretful noise inside Kennels, all together, one time, and 
stop. Proper Man said Moore: ‘I did not think this would have to happen.’ 
Moore said: ‘I saw it once when I was stable-boy to the Marquis, me Lord.’ 
Proper Man said: ‘Let him in and get it over, ‘Pity’s sake!’ Ravager was let 
go in. He went to window looking into Hounds’ sleepy-bench. He lifted 
himself up slow on sill, and looked them with his near eye. He did not say. 


There was one time more dretful noise inside, together, and stop. Then he 
did say very long, same as Lost Hound. Then he looked in, and ‘was one 
more dretful cry inside. He dropped down. He came out. I said: ‘What is?’ 
He said: ‘Upstart has my place on bench. I will go riding with Smallest.’ 
Proper Man said Moore: ‘Come on!’ But Magistrate’s girths was slack. 
Moore tighted up very careful. Proper Man blew his nose angry and said: 
“You are as big dash-fool as your Master.’ We wented back to Smallest. 
Proper Man told Smallest Ravager would not ever come to Kennels any 
more, and gave him for very own to keep always. Master-Missus put in old 
Labrador Kennels by vegetable gardens, with day-and-night-bench, but 
never locked, so he could come and go like-he-felt. (I can open that with 
my nose too.) 

After that, ‘was plenty ridings in Park, because Magistrate had thick- leg 
and wanted gentle-summer-exercise. Those times, Smallest said all about 
real-hunting, same as always. Moore said, if Ravager could speak, he could 
show Smallest more than Master-or-Me. He said all about real-hunts and 
Ravager, and Romeo and Regan, and Royal and Rachel, and Rupert and 
Ristori, which was all Ravager’s fathers and mothers; and Foxes and Scents 
and casting hounds, and those fine things. Smallest found small red rumpet 
in Old Nursery, and played it were Horn-on-a-fine-hunting-morn. Moore 
showed how to squeak with. Ravager showed Slippers and me how to 
answer to Horn same as Sporting Pack. It were fun. 

“Was one time when leaves-was-all-on, Shiny Plate came up strong and 
made-sing. We played Rattle-chain till Adar loosed, like she always does. 
We went to see Ravager, like we always do then. ‘Was Tags outside old 
Labrador Kennels down-wind under gooseberries, like he does when he 
comes for talk. There was big say-and-say about old runs with Ravager and 
Tags. They did not say same about things. Slippers said ‘No use worrying 
dead rats.” Ravager said ‘Better worrying dead rats than no rats ever.’ 
Slippers said: ‘I know a good rat. Make a new run by your two selves. 
Make a run for my Smallest.’ Ravager said: ‘He will come up with the 
young entry for cubbing in September. He will learn soon enough then.’ 
Slippers said: ‘But show him a run now by yourselves; because you and 
Tags are dash-cunning at both ends of the game.’ Tags said: ‘That looks like 
sound Rabbit. Bolt him.’ Slippers said: ‘Make my Smallest a play-hunt up 
and down Wood Edge Rides. That Taffy is all grass-belly. He cannot jump, 
but he can wiggle through anywhere. Make a play-hunt up and down all 
Wood Rides.’ I said: ‘And across Park, and plenty checks for me to keep 
with Ravager in case if he bumps.’ Ravager said: ‘I will not bump. I know 


every inch of the Park by nose. I will not bump.’ Tags said: ‘I am lame. I 
am fat. I am soon going to Brecknock.’ Ravager said: “You are too much 
dust-bin. ‘Do you good to have a spin in the open before you leave. ‘Do us 
both good.’ Tags said: ‘That is Shiny-Plate-talk.’ But he waggled his brush. 
Ravager said: ‘What about scent this time-of-year?’ Slippers said: ‘Make it 
point-to-point, same as Hunt Races, and dash-all- scents.’ Ravager said: 
‘But I must show our Smallest how proper hounds work. He must see a- 
little-bit-of-all-sorts.’ Tags said: ‘My toes tell me that when Shiny Plate sits 
down this morning, rain will come, and scent will lie.’ Ravager said: ‘You 
ought to know. Now, worry out run for Smallest.’ So there were proper 
worry — like all shaking same rat — abour line-of-country for Smallest’s 
play-hunt. It were across Park from Wood’s Edge Rides by Cattle Lodge 
and Little Water to Starling Wood, and saying good-bye to all kind friends 
at The Kennels, and finish at Made Earths by Stone Wall on County road, 
because, Tags said, that were his back-door to the Berkeley Country for 
Wales. Slippers and me helped lots. Then rain came, like Tags’ toes said. 
Morning-time ‘was finished raining. Moore came with Magistrate — 
which had thick-leg and smelly bandage — only-for-gentle-work. Smallest 
took rumpet with, and own cracky whip, same as always. Ravager ran near- 
side Taffy. Me too. We wented up by Micefields to Middle Ride because of 
soft going, Moore said. In Middle Ride ‘was Tags waiting like he said he 
would. Moore said: ‘Dash his impertininces! Look at him!’ Ravager gave 
tongue and wented up Ride. Me too. Smallest sticked hand behind ear and 
squealed proper. Tags scuttled limpity, but dash-quick. Magistrate see- 
sawed like that thing in Old Nursery. Moore said: “Old ‘ard, you silly 
summer-fool, you! Come back, Master Digby!’ Smallest said: ‘Hike to 
Ravager Forrard on!’ We rabbited down Middle Ride — - ‘normous long 
way. Tags turned right-handed into cover at Keeper’s Oak, so he could slip 
into Park by Beech Hedge Gaps and Three Oaks, like he said he would. It 
were thick cover. We took it easy because it were hot. I keeped beside 
Ravager because he did not see. Tags said him in cover: ‘There is nothing 
wrong with your legs.’ Ravager said: “Sorry if I pressed! I know Middle 
Ride by nose. That were not bad beginning.’ Moore said loud: ‘Come away, 
Master Digby. You won’t see any more of him. He’ll be through all manner 
of counties by now.’ Smallest said: ‘Don’t you hunt my hounds!’ Taffy 
pecked on ant-hill in fern. Smallest pitched forward, and hit face on Taffy’s 
head. His nose bleeded plenty. He wiped with hand across. Moore said: 
‘What will I say to your Ma?’ Slippers said: ‘Ravager, draw down West 
Ride, where that Taffy can see his stoopid feet!’ Ravager spoke, and drew 


down West Ride over turf all proper, to Beech Hedge Gaps into Park by 
Three Oaks. Taffy wiggled through. Magistrate after. He were like bullocks. 
Moore was all leafy. He bad-worded Magistrate. Tags came out from 
behind Three Oaks like he said he would, and wented down Little Water. 
Smallest rumpeted. Moore said: ‘He ain’t ever going to cross the Park? Or 
is he? Dash if I make-it-out-at-all!’ Tags went by Little Water to Park 
Dingle. He crossed Water two times, like he said he would, and went along 
from Park Dingle to Larch Copse. 

Ravager took up scent and worked along Little Water quite slow, to show 
Smallest proper-good-work. Moore said: ‘Watch, Master Digby! You’ll 
never see anything prettier in your life — young as you are!’ It were dretful 
strong scent. Slippers and me spoke to it loud. Ravager too. When we came 
to Larch Copse, where Tags had doubled, like he said he would, Ravager 
said: ‘Stop it, stoopids! We lose the Scent here.’ He threw up head, and 
went back to Taffy and Smallest, and sat down and scratched ear. (Slippers 
and me too.) Smallest said: ‘Shall I cast them?’ Moore said: “‘Can’t have it 
both ways, Master Digby. They’re your ‘ounds, not mine.’ Smallest put 
finger in mouth and bited, like he does when he does not know. Moore did 
not say. We did not say. After whiles (we did not say) Smallest rumpeted, 
and cast back other side Little Water to Park Dingle. Ravager said: ‘Our 
Smallest is no fool!’ We all worked hard on back-cast. Slippers said: ‘May I 
give tongue now for my Smallest? Scent is strong enough to kill pigs.’ So 
he were let give tongue. (Me too.) Ravager confirmed. Tags got out of Park 
Dingle like he said he would. We all rabbited for Cattle Lodge in Park, 
where once fat Bull was which we hunted. It were sound turf which 
Ravager knew by nose. That were Frocious Burst. I led Slippers to Lodge. 
Tags got under yard-gate. Ravager said me: ‘May I fly cattle-bars? I think 
the top one is down.’ I said: ‘It is up. Go under!’ He were dretful ashamed, 
but he did go under. We all sat in calf-shed, where water-trough is, and 
drinked. We were thirsty. After whiles, Moore said to Smallest outside: 
‘What made you cast back at Larch Copse, sir?’ Smallest said: ‘If I were 
lame Fox pushed out of my Woods, I would try to get back.’ Moore said: 
“Eaven be praised! You have it in you! I ‘ave only ‘elped fetch it out!’ Tags 
said Ravager: ‘It is time I left the country. Was anything wrong with my 
double? Did either you little ‘uns give that cub of yours a lead about it?’ 
Slippers said: ‘I did try to help my Smallest by edging off. But he was 
angry, and told me off proper. That back-cast were all his own rat.’ Then 
Tags said Ravager: ‘Why did you run so mute down Little Water? Young 
‘uns are always keen on music, you know.’ Ravager said: ‘Sorry! That was 


my Mother’s fault, too, on a scent. She always preferred her work to her 
company. Same as me.’ Tags said: ‘Come on, then. Next point is Starling 
Wood. I shall work down old Drainage Ditch, taking it easy, and slip in by 
Duck’s Hollow. It will be more little-bit-of-all-sorts for your Smallest.’ 

Tags broke to view behind Cattle Lodge, like he said he would. There 
were scurry over turf to Old Ditch. He dropped in. It were deep — with 
brambles. We took it easy. Smallest said loud, because he could not see. 
Moore said: ‘They are working their hearts out for you in there, Master 
Digby. Don’t press ‘em. Don’t press!’ Ravager said Tags: ‘Show a bit, now 
and then. The Young Entry are all for blood, you know.’ So Tags showed up 
two-three-times edge of ditch. And Smallest squealed and was happy-pup. 
At Ditch-end Tags said: ‘Come through Duck’s Hollow quiet, and ‘ware 
new hurdles.’ So we did. Starling Wood was hurdled tight. Ravager took 
hurdles flying skew-ways, because he saw them a little. I were uncomfy of 
my friend Ravager. I did not know what he would fall on — same as me 
with lawnmower and the pheasant-bird. But it were only thistles. He said: 
‘Sorry! I forgot I were blind dog.’ 

We all sat. It were stinky, eggy, feathery birdy place — all sticks. 
Ravager said Tags: ‘Moore never puts hounds in here. We do not like it, and 
Scent don’t lie.’ Tags said: ‘But Moore does, and Foxes cannot be dash- 
particular.” Moore and Smallest came riding outside. We sat still. Moore 
said: ‘He can’t be there, Master Digby! No fox uses where starlings use. 
The Hounds won’t look at Starling Wood.’ Smallest said: “You said hunting 
is what-can’t-happen happenin’ dash-always.’ Moore said: ‘Yes, but he’s 
gone on to make his point across the Park. Come ‘ome and wash your face 
‘fore any one sees.’ Smallest said: ‘And lose my Fox?’ Moore said: “Then 
get ‘old of ‘em and cast forward.’ Smallest did not say. He took rumpet off 
his saddle and held out to Moore. Moore would not take. He wented over 
all red in his face. He said: ‘I most ‘umbly apologise, Master Digby. I do 
indeed.’ Slippers said: ‘I do not know this rat.’ Ravager said: ‘He is giving 
his horn to Moore, because Moore knows so dash-well how to find his fox.’ 
Tags said Ravager: “Better speak a little, or Moore will lose me — same as 
last season.’ Ravager speaked. Smallest said: ‘He is there! Ravager can’t lie. 
You said so yourself. Get down-wind quick!’ Moore wented. He hit 
Magistrate proper. Slippers said: ‘Why did Moore not take my Smallest’s 
rumpet?’ Ravager said: ‘Moore is too dash-ashamed of himself for trying to 
hunt another man’s hounds — same as that snipey- nose-man which The 
Master gave his horn to, because he said he was whip to the Bathsheba 
Lady-Pack.’ Tags said Slippers: ‘Come with! Here is another bit-of-all-sorts 


for your Smallest.’ They wented where wood was stinkiest. Big cub ran out 
under hurdles at Smallest. Slippers after. Smallest did not like. He said: 
‘Fresh fox! ‘Ware cub! Hike back to Ravager, you dash-lap-dog!’ And cut 
at Slippers with cracky- whip. And hit. Slippers came back quick. He said 
Tags had said him to- push-out-that-youngster-and-see-how-Smallest-took- 
it. Moore came round cover. Smallest said: ‘I have bad-worded Slippers. I 
have cut at my own Slippers!’ Moore said: ‘Don’t take that to heart! You 
can bad-word every one at cover-side ‘cept your own Pa-an-Ma and The- 
Master-an-Me.’ Tags said: ‘I think I will start for Fan Dringarth to-night. 
This is going to be dash-poor country for cripples next season.’ Ravager 
said: ‘Have a heart! Stay and keep me company.’ Tags said: ‘I would, but I 
have only one brush. Now, next point is Made Earths at Stone Wall on 
County road, where I go under for Dean Forest. Ravager said: ‘Made Earths 
is tight as drainpipes. You cannot get-away-out-of till dark.’ Tags said: 
‘Drain-pipes heave in frost. Then Badgers work ‘em. But first we say 
farewell to all kind friends at The Kennels. There will be check at New Firs. 
You little ‘uns drop out there, and take it easy up to Fir Knoll, till we come 
back from Long Dip. Then join in for rattling finish.’ 

Slippers said: ‘That Taffy cannot gallop to keep himself warm.’ Ravager 
said: ‘But Magistrate wants three-new-legs. We will take care of them. Now 
play proper Pack. Get away together!’ 

Tags broke under Taffy’s nose. ‘Was most beautiful cry, and Adar could 
have covered with sheets. After that I were not so quick as Ravager. It were 
falling ground and sound turf, which Ravager knew by nose. ‘Was nice 
check at New Firs, like Tags said. Slippers and me dropped out. Presently 
whiles, Tags broke to view down Long Dip. Ravager on his brush. It were 
real business. Slippers and me wented to Fir Knoll and watched. Taffy and 
Smallest was littler and littler in Long Dip. Moore and Magistrate too. Tags 
and Ravager was littlest, farthest ways off, by Summer Kennels Yard. We 
heard Ravager speak most beautiful outside there. ‘Was dretful common 
noises in Summer Kennels — like common dogs which cannot hunt when 
they want. I were happy-dog, because I do not like Upstart and Egoist. Nor 
new Hunt Terriers. (Slippers too.) We danced and singed. 

Presently after whiles, Tags came up from Long Dip to Fir Knoll, 
dragging brush very limpity. He said: ‘I am Sinking Fox! Ravager is Lost 
Hound! Taffy is cooked! Magistrate is fit-to-boil! Come along, little ‘uns, 
and Devil-take-short-legs!’ We rabbited. That were t’rific Burst. I headed 
Ravager for little whiles. We came to Made Earths screaming for blood. 
Tags got to ground in front of Ravager’s front-teeth which was like rat- 


traps. We all wented singing down into the dark. We sat, tongues-out. 
Ravager said: ‘Top-hole finish!’ Tags said: ‘Not bad, our-time-of-life. That 
last point was quite a mile.’ Ravager said: ‘I make the run four mile from 
start to finish. You are too good for those Welshmen. Keep with us.’ Tags 
said: ‘Not with that youngster coming on. But he is Sportsman. Hark to 
him!’ ‘Was Smallest outside and Taffy blowing. Smallest said loud ‘He 
were lame! Don’t let them get him! He are lame! Call ‘em off, Moore, an’ 
we'll look for that dash-cub.’ And he rumpeted plenty. Moore said: ‘We 
‘ave done enough for one July day, Master Digby. ‘Ere’s ‘is Lordship 
coming, and Pll never ‘ear the last of it.” Tags said Ravager: ‘I think you 
will be wanted for hunting out of season. I am going to Wales. You are true 
Sporting Lot.’ And Tags backed into Made Earths, which are his road to his 
home-among-the-rocks, where drain-tiles was heaved up and Badgers 
helped, like he said he would, till we could not see his eye-shine any more. 
Ravager called after: “You are best of them all, Tags!’ But Tags did not say 
back. 

We wented outside. There was Proper Man on Tall Horse coming slow 
from Kennels. Ravager said: ‘He is not our Master now. Play proper Pack.’ 
We lay down round Taffy, which was shaking tail, and girths-loosed, and 
Smallest making-much-of. Ravager did head-on-paws, and looked Smallest. 
I did thorn-in-foot. Slippers did burrs-in-tail. Moore did feeling 
Magistrate’s thick-leg, and brushing leaves out of his front. Proper Man 
came up slow. He took off cap to Smallest. He said: ‘Bowfront Hunt, I 
presume. “Trust your Grace is satisfied with amnities of my country.’ 
Smallest said: “Gone to ground. But it were spiffing run. I hunted own 
hounds. Listen, Uncle!’ And he said and he said, like he can, about things, 
from find-to-finish. Proper Man said Moore: ‘When you have quite done 
bot’nizing all over your belly, p’raps you will let me know.’ Moore said: 
‘My fault, me Lord. All my fault. I ‘aven’t a shadow of an excuse. I was 
whip to one lame fox, one blind ‘ound, two lap-dogs, and a baby! And it 
was the run of me life. A bit-of-all-sorts, as you might say, me Lord, laid 
out as if it was meant to show Master Digby multum-in-parvo, so to speak. 
And may I never ‘unt again, me Lord, if it ‘asn’t made ‘im!’ Proper Man 
said: ‘Let’s have every last yard of it.” Moore said and said: Smallest said 
and said, all one piece mixed. Proper Man asked about Tags’ double, and 
Smallest’s back-cast, and Scent and Starling Wood, and all those things, 
lots-and-plenty. He said it were babes-and-sucklings. We did not say. We 
tail-thumped when names was said, but no dash-parlour- tricks. We was 
proper Pack. 


‘Middle of say-so, Kennel-that-Moves came down County road with 
Missus, which had been shoppings. She stopped and overed wall in one. 
She came quick. She said: ‘Digby! Look at your face!’ Smallest said: ‘Oh, I 
forgot, Taffy pecked and pitched me forward.’ She said: ‘In you get with 
me, and have it washed off.’ Smallest said: ‘Oh, Uncle!’ Proper Man said: 
Let him take his hounds home, Polly. He has earned it.’ Missus said: ‘Then 
I will take Boots and Slippers. They don’t hunt.’ But we would not. She 
said. James said. Smallest did not say. So we would not go in Kennel-that- 
Moves. We wented all across Park with Ravager and Smallest and Taffy 
and Moore and Magistrate and Proper Man to Own Kennels-like proper 
Pack. 

Please, that is finish for now of all about me-and-Slippers. I make 
Beseech! 


TOBY DOG 


PLEASE, this is only me-by-selfs. This is Boots which were friend of 
Ravager. I make Beseech...I tell. But I do not understand. 

‘Was time when Smallest went to Flat-in-Town for things-in-throat, 
which Vet-People cut out so he could sleep shut-mouth, and not ever catch 
cold. He said he would be dretful-good if we came after. So we wented with 
our Adar in dog-box-in-train. Guard People said we was Perfect Gentlemen. 

Flat-in-Town were stinky. Smallest were sick-abed. Times after, he lay on 
couch-by-window-at-back which looks into garage-place. We sat in window 
because of cats. 

One time ‘was whistle-squeaky noises, and Frill Box, with legs under, 
came into garage-place. ‘Was dog, like me and Slippers, with frilly collar. 
Plenty Smalls followed-tail. We told Smallest. He came to window in one. 
He said: ‘Hooray; Punch-and-Judy!’ Dirty Man, which was legs, came out 
from under Frill Box, and whistle-squeaked with things in front of teeth. 
Frill Dog walked with behind-legs and shaked hands with Smalls like Dirty 
Man told. Dirty Man went into Frill Box. Dollies came up on little sleepy- 
bench in front. One were all nose and bendy-back like which Smallest took 
off a Shiny-tree when he were pup. That Frill Dog came up on bench and 
bit Nose-Doll on nose. ‘Was Scrap Blue Dollie came. ‘Was plenty Scraps! 
NoseDoll put string round Blue Dollie and threw out over sleepy-bench and 
singed loud. ‘Was finish. Dirty Man came out from under box, and showed 
his inside-hat to Smalls. They wented all away. He said: ‘Garn! You spend 
fortuns on the movies, you do, but when it comes-to-drammer, you run-like- 
ares.’ He whistle-squeaked and picked up Box and wented. 

Time whiles after that, he came again. Smallest said James, which was 
up-with-the-washing ‘Take them down to see near-to.” We wented on- lead, 
and sat in front-row. Frill Dog, which was called Toby Dog, did all those 
dash-parlour-tricks for Smalls again. We was ashamed, because he were 
same-like-us. We said. Toby Dog said back: ‘If I weren’t on-me-job, I’d 
give you something to sing for.’...James took away quick. Toby Dog said: 
‘Night-night! Don’t choke yourselves, lovies!’ 

Time whiles more, Dirty Man came again. Smallest could not go down 
because of throat. James went and talked him plenty. Man said it were high- 
class-show-for-crowned-edds, but he would wash-hisself-first. James told 
Missus. So, Dirty Man came up to Flat, and ‘was highclass- show for 
Smallest and all-us and our Adar. But Toby Dog were slow and sorrowful. 


Dirty Man said Missus, it were like-master-like-man, because Toby Dog 
wore-hisself-out-giving-too-much-for-money, and he wanted rest-and-good- 
kind-home. That whiles, Toby Dog lay on back and rolled eyes like sick- 
pup. Adar said: ‘If those three get together, they will fight till dawn-o-day! 
Look at Slippers’s face!’ Missus said did-not-know-quite-what-Master-will- 
say. James said he could keep in garage at home, so he could-not-come- 
into-contracts with any one. So, ‘was done, and Toby Dog was took down 
with James to be made well-dog. Three-four day-times after, we’wented 
down in dog-box-train. Nice Guard-People said Adar we was fit-for-show- 
as-we-stood. 

When we was home, we rabbited round borders for bones, which we had 
hid-in case of hungries. They was took-all! Slippers said: ‘it are that dash- 
Toby-Dog! C’m with, and house-train him!’ We winded him in Wall 
Garden. We said loud. He did not say. He made his eyes ringy- white round 
edges. He putted his head under his front. He lifted up behind. He rolled 
behind-ends-over-heads. He rolled at us! First ‘was whitey-eyes: then 
backends rolling at! We had never seen like that. It were vile undogful! But 
we did not run. When he rolled quite close, we went back. When he made 
singings like sick dog, we went back more quick to Own Gods on lawn. 
Master said me: ‘Hullo, Boots! You look as if something had ruffled your 
self-esteem. What’s the fuss?’ I did not say. I helped him smoke-pipe like I 
always do. Harry-with-Spade came and said ‘was rabbit in vegetable- 
gardens. Master got two-bang-gun and went. We heeled quick. Toby Dog 
came out of garage, full-of-his-dash- self. He said: ‘What is?’ Slippers said: 
‘Come and see.’ Slippers went into cabbages, and bolted rabbit, which are 
his ‘complishment. Master fired over me and killed. Toby Dog went away 
like-smoke. Master sent me to back-door with rabbit to give our Adar, 
which are one of my ‘complishments. We went-find Toby Dog. He were on 
turn in boot-box where James keeps shiney-feet-things. He said: ‘What 
was? What was?’ We said: ‘“Two-bang business.’ He said: ‘I cannot do! I am 
afraid! I can not do!’ Slippers said: ‘You are one dash-common-coward- 
thief- skug-dog! Where are bones?’ Toby Dog told. We digged up and took 
which was left to old Labrador Kennel for safeness. We told Ravager. He 
were pleased of seeing us back. Toby Dog came round corner. He said: ‘I 
may be skug-dog, but I am not fool. Let me in on your game, and I will let 
you in on mine.’ Ravager said: ‘What are your dirty game?’ He said: ‘Rats.’ 
And he said he held rat-records at three pubz....aid: ‘What are pubz?’ He 
said: ‘Lummy! You make me ache!’ And he said pubz were where E went 
after is job. Slippers said: ‘What are E?’ Toby Dog said: ‘Im-which-is-Own- 


God.’ I said: ‘What are job?’ He said: ‘What gets you your grub.’ I said: 
‘That are our Adar when bell goes for Own Gods’ Middle Eats, which are 
Lunch.’ He said: ‘You know fat lots, you do!’ Ravager said: ‘No scrappin’! 
Real-rat to Toby Dog. Job is same as business. After business is trough and 
sleepy-bench everywhere.’ Slippers said: ‘His business is dash-parlour- 
tricks.” And he said about Dirty Man and high-class-show. But he did not 
say about that in Wall Garden, which we had seen, because we was 
ashamed. Ravager said: ‘Do parlour-tricks!’ Toby Dog walked with behind- 
legs long whiles. He said there was not six-dogs-in-the-perfession like him. 
He said about rat-records which he held, which E, which were Own God, 
made betz-on. And he said how James had taken him over to Walk when he 
came down, and Mister-Kent-Peoples brought plenty-rats to try-out. And he 
killed eight in half a minute on barn-floor. He said James and Mister-Kent 
was dretful pleased, and was going-to-skin-the-village-alive as soon as 
odds-was-right. We did not understand. 

Slippers said: ‘If you are all this dash-fine-dog, why did Im push you off 
on James and Missus?’ Toby Dog said: ‘It is end of London-season for Im. 
E don’t need me awhile. So I play sick-dog and E sells me to nice-kind- 
people for good-ome. Presently, E will come along and make whistle- 
squeak. I will hear and go back to me job. P’raps it will be Frill Box and 
Dollies. P’raps it will be leading blind-man across Marble Arch.’ Ravager 
said: ‘Is E blind?’ Toby Dog said: ‘Blind-enough to get pennies-in-my-cup.’ 
Ravager said: ‘I am as near blind-as-makes- no-odds. I am sorry of E.’ I 
told how Ravager had been blinded by nicekind-hen-killer-ladies. Toby 
Dog said: ‘If I had been along ‘twould not have happened.’ I were dretful 
angry. Ravager said: ‘Drop it, Stoopid! Go and eat grass.’ 

So ‘was walk-about in back-gardens. Presently whiles, James brought 
cage of rats. And tipped out. I killed one. Slippers one. Toby Dog killed 
four which ran all different ways. James made-much-of, and said they 
would peel-thebreeches-off-the-village. Toby Dog were full-of- hisself. 
Slippers said: “Ware two-bang-gun! Rabbit it, tripe-hound!’ ‘Was big say- 
and-say. Ravager came up from kennel. He said: ‘What is silly-row now?’ 
We told. Ravager sat and said: ‘I do not like two- bang-guns, and my 
mother Regan did not. Toby Dog is not tripe-hound. He cannot help 
himself. It’s same as you with swimming.’ I said: ‘We have long hairs and 
low-clearance, James says. Of course we do not like water.’ Ravager said: 
“Same with Toby Dog.’ He told us off plenty for rudenesses, and went for 
sleep-in-fern near The Kennels in Park. Toby Dog said after: “That is one 
proper-sort! That is real- true-dog-gent which I will not ever forget!’ 


“Was bell from house, which our Adar rings for us to help Smallest ride 
with Moore and Taffy. We rabbited. Toby Dog said: ‘I come with.’ 

It were first ride after Flat-in-Town. ‘Was bit-of-a-circus with Taffy 
because, Moore said, that bone-idle-stable-boy had not exercised enough. 
But Smallest’s legs was grown, and Taffy got-no-change. Smallest were a 
bit full-of-hisself. Moore said back: ‘Don’t be too proud, Master Digby! 
Seats-and-hands is Heaven’s gifts.’ Smallest were dretful ‘shamed, because 
he is Champion Reserve Smallest. Moore said: ‘Not but what you’ve good- 
right-to.” Ravager picked all us up in fern near The Kennels. Moore said 
‘Ravager has been ailing ever since that motor hit him. I don’t like it.’ 
Ravager whimpered-to-name. Smallest said: ‘Hush! He knows.’ Moore 
said: “There’s not much he don’t know.’ And he said Ravager had took to 
lying-out-in-the-fern after Smallest went to Flat, so he could hear Hounds 
sing on Benches at morning-times for old-sake’s-sake. Smallest said: ‘Has 
Uncle Billy found out yet about Upstart?’ Moore said: ‘I told you too- 
much-for-your-age after our Lame Fox run. I ‘ope you don’t carry tales 
betwixt me and ‘is Lordship.’ Smallest said: ‘Catch me! But I cannot ever 
be proper Master Fox-hounds ‘less you tell me all what you know?’ Moore 
redded over front-of-face. He said: “Thank you, Master Digby. When your 
time comes you’ll ‘ave to deal with such as Upstart. He has the looks-of-a- 
Nangel and the guts-of-a-mongrel.” And Moore said Rosemary did 
Upstart’s work for him, which was great-grand-daughter of Regan, and ran 
near-as-mute-as-the-old-lady. And he had watched Upstart at fault time and 
again, and Rosemary whimpering-in-his-ear to tip-him-the- office, and he 
taking-all-the-credit. And if, for-any-reason, she was not out, his second- 
string was Loiterer, which was a soft tail-hound, but with wonderful-tender- 
nose. And he had watched Upstart at a check play thorn-in-foot till Loiterer 
came up and put-him-wise. But he said, ‘is Lordship was set on Upstart 
going to Peterborough, which are where Hounds go for Crampion Reserves, 
and the pity was his looks-and- manners-made-it-a-cert. He said Upstart 
was born impostor, same as Usurper his sire, which-should-never-’ave- 
been, but ‘is Lordship was misled by his looks, and would not-listen-to- 
advice. And he said Umbrage-his-Ma were a real-narsty-one on her-side-of- 
things. He said plenty-more-lots which I forgot. After pull-up, he said: 
‘Now, Master Digby, you have known the Hounds since you fell into the 
meal-bin in your petticoats. What do you think?’ Smallest said: ‘I could 
hunt any country in all the world with you and three couple which I were let 
choose. And, if Ravager were well-dog, I would make Uncle Billy present 
of the odd-couple.’ Moore redded all fresh over face. He said: ‘Lord love 


you! I shall be pushing-up-the-daisies long before that! But you ‘ave it in 
you. You ‘ave all three in you — Hound, Fox, and Horse! But, to get those 
three couple four-days-a-week, we have to put up with trash-like-Upstart.’ 

After whiles, ‘was gallop. Slippers and Ravager went with. Toby Dog 
said me, sitting: “That were rummy rat that man showed about that dash- 
clever dog. Tell again.’ So I told about Upstart which I do not like, and how 
he got Musketeer help him fight Egoist for Ravager’s place on sleepy-bench 
that night which Ravager did not cast up. And choked Musketeer after. And 
were glutton at the break-up-and-eat, which are not proper-game for lead- 
hounds, Ravager says, and did never go-in-for. Toby Dog said: ‘It is cruel- 
ard on perfessional dog to be knocked out of his job for no fault of hisn, 
like that real-old-dog- gent of yours.’ I said: “You are not half-bad-dog.’ He 
said: ‘I am perfessional. I do not tell all I can do, but I will put you up to 
proper rattings.” So we wented to Walk and ricked round ricks. He showed 
how to chop rats-one-chop-one-rat, and not ever to shake, because it loses- 
time-on-the-count, he said. He told about rat-match at pub-in-village, where 
he were backed against Fuss, Third Hunt Terrier, which he said were pretty 
lady-dog which he could give ten rats in the minute and scratch-hisself-at- 
same-time. 

Then we wented back to Labrador Kennel. Ravager was home and told 
us off proper for shirking-gallop. Slippers came too, because Smallest were 
at lesson. He said me he were pleased of Toby Dog not keeping with 
Smallest, because he did not want Smallest to care for. I said: ‘That Toby 
Dog does not want Smallest. He is dash-clever dog which does not do more 
ever than kill his rat. Leave alone!’ 

So ‘was done. Toby Dog keeped with James about rats ‘cept when he 
went rides with Smallest and us. One time Moore made that bone-idle- 
stable- boy lay drag to teach Taffy jumps and ditches for cubbing-times. It 
were dust-bin-herring-tails which I knew. Ravager said drags was stink-pot- 
stuff and wented home. (Me with.) So Toby Dog led. Time after that time, 
Smallest took him on lawn and said: ‘Do tricks!’ Toby Dog sat and 
scratched ears. Smallest smacked head and said: ‘You are impostor like 
Upstart!’ Toby Dog said us after: ‘Catch me working overtime for any one 
‘cept Im and your real-true-dog-gent!’ He speaked plenty to Ravager about 
hunting and hounds and all those things because he said he were 
perfessional and wanted to know about Ravager’s perfession. Ravager 
liked, and told plenty back. And Toby Dog showed me real rattings and the 
watch-two-while-you-kill-one game. I sat out in fern with Ravager, which 
were my true friend since we was almost pups. And Smallest made Taffy 


jump-like-fleas, Moore said. So we was all happy dogs, that times. 

Then ‘was rat-match in village. Toby Dog said it were a cert, but he 
would give Fuss a look-in for looks’ sake. That were night before Bell-Day, 
and strong Shiny Plate. Slippers and me did walk-abouts in gardens 
waiting-for-result. (We are not tied up ever now since, that man came over 
garden-wall to see about the broccoli and were nipped on behinds going- 
back-over.) Toby Dog came home after match, which he had winned by 
what-you-dash-like. He said he had winded Dirty Man outside Spotted- 
Hound-pub in village. We said: ‘What rat do you run now?’ He said: ‘E will 
need all day to sleep-it-off. E will come to-morrow night. I am glad, 
because E is Own God. But I am sorry, because you two and your true-old- 
gent-dog have done me well, and I ad-oped to pay all ‘fore I sloped. But E 
is Own God. When E comes, I go with.’ We said: ‘Sorry too.’ We all went 
walk-abouts (‘was hedgehogs) and sat. 

Next day-time was Bell-Day and _ no-silly-weekend-visitors, Smallest 
said. We wented all for Middle Eats to Big House, where Proper Man lives, 
which are called Uncle Billy. Only ‘cepting Ravager, which lay out in fern 
by the Kennels like always. Toby Dog had went to help James collect- 
debtz-out-of-that-dash-swindling-stable-boy about rat- match. So we did 
not see. 

At Middle Eats was Master-Missus and Smallest and Proper Man and 
Proper Missus and my friend Butler, which I like, and a new Peoples which 
was Called Jem, which was Master of some Hounds from some-place- else. 
‘Was plenty Own Gods’ say-and-say about hounds-and-feet and those 
things. Smallest did not say, like he does not ever about Hounds. (‘Cept to 
Moore.) 

After coffee-sugar, my friend Butler asked me into laundry-yard to help 
about rat-in-ivy. I chopped. (‘Was cheese.) Butler made carrot- basket for 
all-Peoples to give Tall Horses. So, ‘was walk-to-Kennels, which is always 
Bell-Day-rat after Middle Eats. I picked up Ravager in fern. He said: ‘Run 
along with. I never go. I am no Hound any more.’ I wented into yard with 
all-Peoples. 

“Was Moore which called out Hounds by ones to stand for biscuit. ‘Was 
plenty more say-and-say about legs-and-feet. Smallest did not say, but all 
hounds speaked him small and soft on flags. That Master Jem said: ‘Why, 
Diggy-boy, they seem to know you as well as Moore!’ Smallest said back: 
‘How vewy odd!’ because he does not like old Nursey-Thick- names 
casting-up. (Same as me when my Adar says ‘Bootles.’) Missus said small: 
‘Digby! Behave!’ Moore called out Upstart quick, and so ‘was loud say- 


and-say about looks and manners and Belvoir-tans. (We played fleas-on- 
tum.) 

Then Proper Missus put hand-before-front-teeth. So, all-Peoples went to 
see Tall Horses, ‘cept Smallest and Moore. Then Toby Dog came round 
comer from Tall Horse Kennels, all small and dusty-looking. He said us, 
out of side-mouth: ‘Lummy, what a swine! If he don’t scare, I’m a goner. 
Head my rat!’ He made his eyes ringy-white all round, like in Wall Garden. 
He putted down his head under, and hunched up all his behinds, and rolled 
himself that undogful way which we had seen. But worse! It were horrabel! 
Upstart uphackled. But we headed Toby Dog’s rat. We singed: ‘What is? 
Oh, we are afraid!’ Toby Dog made screamy- draggly noise like cat-pups. 
And rolled at! Upstart bolted out of yard same as pup-for-cutty-whip, and 
bolted into fern where Ravager were. We heard plenty yowl-and-kai-yai. 
Toby Dog unringed his eyes, and was little cheap skug-dog, which walked 
away. All-Peoples at Horse Kennels came back and said loud about what- 
on-earth-was-the-matterof-Upstart. Moore said seemingly-he-had-took- 
offence-at-the-terrier’s-doings, and went-off-like-fire-works. That Master 
Jem said it were dretful- catching-fits, which play-deuce-and-all-with- 
Packs. Proper Man were angry. Smallest said: “‘Won’t he be all right for 
Peterborough, Uncle Billy?’ Proper Man said: ‘Dash Peterborough! Dash 
jackal! Never trust Usurper-blood, Moore! I warned you at the time.’ Soon 
whiles, Upstart came back singing snuff-and-butter, Moore said. Moore did 
not like, and turned him into Kennels which did not like, because he were 
beaten-hound and telling-it. ‘Was big Bench-scrap! Moore went in and 
rated proper. Smallest looked through window, where Ravager had looked 
when he came blinded. He said: ‘Hooray! Musketeer has took Upstart’s 
place and Upstart has Loiterer’s — right at edge by door!’ 

Soon whiles, all-Peoples went back to tea saying say-and-say about fits. 
Smallest walked behind with Slippers and me. Time whiles he danced. We 
helped. We picked up Ravager in fern. I said: ‘We heard. Did you get?’ 
Ravager said: ‘I could not help. He fell over me like blind dog. I got him 
across the loins and wrenched him on his back. But he was in a hurry. What 
began it?’ I told all what Toby Dog had done to Upstart. Ravager said: ‘That 
is a dash-odd-little-dog, but I like him. He hunts with his head. “What was 
the Bench-row about afterwards?’ I told how Upstart had lost benchplace to 
Musketeer and had been gived Loiterer’s. Ravager said: ‘Good rat to Toby 
Dog! That place was colder than Cotswold when I was a young ‘un. Now I 
am happy!’ We wented all in, and plenty things under tea-table. Ravager did 
not take. He sat by Proper Man, head-on-knee. Proper Man said: ‘What’s 


brought you back to your old ‘legiance, old fellow? You belong to Digby 
now.’ Ravager said soft and kissed hand. Proper Man said: “Queer as his 
Mother before him!’ After lots more say-and-say we all wented home ‘cross 
Park. Smallest danced and singed loud till kennel- up. We went upstairs to 
help, like always when Guvvy lets. Ravager came with. That dash-Guvvy 
said him rudenesses on the stairs. Adar said her: ‘Beg pardon, Miss, but no 
one ever questions the old gentleman’s comings-and-goings in this house.’ 
Ravager tail-thumped and kissed Smallest’s two hands at pyjarm-time. He 
went down stairs slow, because he never-comes-up-to-the-top-landing. He 
said me: ‘Now I am all-round-happy-hound. Come see me later, Stoopid. 
I’ve something to tell you.’ I helped Master-Missus spend-happy-evening, 
like I do, till Adar came to take out and give night-bones. 

After, I went for walk-abouts with Slippers, because Shiny Plate were 
shiny-strong. James came and called Toby Dog, which he could not find. 
And dashed and wented. Toby Dog came out behind rhubarb-pots. He asked 
about Upstart. We told. He were happy dog. He said he had near-given- 
Alsatians-fits-that-way. He asked if old true-gent-dog Ravager were pleased 
of his doings. He said he could not go-see him, because he were on-dooty 
expecting Im which was Own God any minute now. And he said he were 
plenty skug-cur about that two-bang business which were not perfessional. 
We said he were wonderful brave dog about Upstart, which me and Slippers 
would not have taken on. He said: ‘Fairy Ann! Fairy Ann!’ But he were 
most-happy dog. Presently whiles ‘was whistle- squeak down lane by 
Orchard. Toby Dog said: ‘That’s Im. S’long!’ He wented all little through 
hedge. Dirty Man said outside: ‘Oh! You’ve come, ‘ave yer? Come orn!’ 

Please, that is finish all about Toby Dog, which Ravager liked. (Me too.) 

Slippers went-to-bone. I wented Labrador Kennel to speak Ravager, and 
opied door with my nose like I can. 

Ravager said: ‘Who is?’ I said: ‘Boots.’ He said: ‘I know that, but Who 
Else came in with?’ I said: ‘Only Boots.’ He said ‘There is Some- one-else- 
more! Look!’ I said ‘Toby Dog has gone back to Im. Slippers has 
kennelled-up. It is only me-by-selfs. But I am looking.’ ‘Was only Ravager 
and me everywhere. Ravager said: ‘Sorry! I am getting blinder every day. 
Come and sit close, Stoopid.’ I jumped on sleepy-bench, like always, night- 
times. He said: ‘Sit closer. I am cold. Curl in between paws, so I can lay 
head-onback.’ So ‘was. 

Presently whiles, he said: ‘If this black frost holds, good-bye hunting.’ I 
said: ‘It is warm leaves-on night, with Shiny plate and rabbits-in-grass.’ He 
said: ‘Pl take your word for it,’ and put head on my back, long whiles all 


still. Then he said: ‘I know now what it was I meant to tell you, Stoopid. 
Never wrench a hound as heavy as yourself at my time of life. It plays the 
dickens with your head and neck.’ And he hickied. I said: ‘Sick-up, and be 
comfy.’ He said: ‘It is not tum-hickey. It is in throat and neck. Lie a bit 
closer.” He dropped head and sleeped. Me too. Presently whiles, he said: 
‘Give me my place on the Bench or I’ Il have the throat out of you!’ I said: 
‘Here is all own bench and all own place.’ He said: ‘Sorry! I were with the 
old lot.’ Then he dropped head-on-me and sleep-hunted with hounds which 
he knew when he came up from Walk. I heard and I were afraid. I hunched- 
up-back to wake him. He said, all small, ‘Don’t go away! I am old blind 
hound! I am afraid! I am afraid of kennel-that- moves! I cannot see where 
here is!’ I said: ‘Here is Boots.’ He said: ‘Sorry! You are always true friend 
of Ravager. Keep close, in case if I bump.’ He sleeped more, and Shiny 
Plate went on across over. Then he said: ‘I can see! ‘Member Bucket on my 
head? ‘Member Cow-pups we was whacked for chasing-pounds-off? 
‘Member Bull-in-Park? I can see all those things, Stoopid. I am happy- 
hound! Sorry if I were a noosance!’ 

So he sleeped long whiles. Me too, next to chest between paws. When I 
unsleeped, Shiny Plate was going-to-ground, and hen-gents was saying at 
Walk, and fern-in-Park was all shiny. Ravager unsleeped slow. He yawned. 
He said, small: ‘Here is one happy hound, with ‘nother happy day ahead!’ 
He shaked himself and sat up. He said loud: ‘It is morning! Sing, all you 
Sons of Benches! Sing!’ Then he fell down all- one-piece, and did not say. I 
lay still because I were afraid, because he did not say any more. Presently 
whiles, Slippers came quiet. He said: ‘I have winded Something which 
makes me afraid. What is?’ I said: ‘It is Ravager which does not say any 
more. I am afraid, too.’ He said: ‘I are sorry, but Ravager is big strong dog. 
He will be all right soon.’ He wented away and sat under Smallest’s 
window, in case of Smallest singing-out at getting-up-time, like he always 
does. I waited till my Adar opened kitchen-curtains for brekker. I called. 
She came quick. She said: ‘Oh, my Bootles! Me poor little Bootles!’ 
Ravager did not say her anything. She wented away to tell. I sat with, in 
case if he might unsleep. Soonwhiles, all-Peoples came — Smallest, 
Master-Missus, and Harry-with-Spade. Slippers too, which stayed by his 
Smallest and kissed hands to make him happy-pup. They took up to 
Orchard. Harry digged and put under like bone. But it were my Ravager. 
Smallest said dretful loud, and they wented away — all — all — ’cept my 
Adar which sat on wheel-barrow and hickied. I tried to undig. She picked 
up, and carried to kitchen, and held me tight with apron over heads and 


hickied loud. They would not let me undig more. There was tie-up. After 
what whiles, I went for walk-abouts, in case if p’raps I could find him. I 
wented to his lie-down in fern. I wented to Walk and Wood Ride and 
Micefield, and all those old places which was. He were not there. So I came 
back and waited in Orchard, where he cast up blinded that night, which 
were my true friend Ravager, which were always good to me since we was 
almost pups, and never minded of my short legs or because I were stoopid. 
But he did not come... 

Please, this is finish for always about Ravager and me and all those 
times. 

Please, I am very little small mis’able dog!...I do not understand!...I do 
not understand! 


THE SUPPLICATION OF THE BLACK 
ABERDEEN 


I PRAY! My little body and whole span 

Of years is Thine, my Owner and my Man. 

For Thou hast made me — unto Thee I owe 
This dim, distressed half-soul that hurts me so, 
Compact of every crime, but, none the less, 
Broken by knowledge of its naughtiness. 
Put me not from Thy Life — ’tis all I know. 
If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


Thine is the Voice with which my Day begins: 
Thy Foot my refuge, even in my sins. 

Thine Honour hurls me forth to testify 

Against the Unclean and Wicked passing by. 
(But when Thou callest they are of Thy Friends, 
Who readier than I to make amends?) 

I was Thy Deputy with high and low — 

If Thou dismiss me, whither shall I go? 


I have been driven forth on gross offence 
That took no reckoning of my penitence, 

And, in my desolation — faithless me! — 
Have crept for comfort to a woman’s knee! 
Now I return, self-drawn, to meet the just 
Reward of Riot, Theft and Breach of Trust. 
Put me not from Thy Life — though this is so. 
If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


Into The Presence, flattening while I crawl — 

From head to tail, I do confess it all. 

Mine was the fault — deal me the stripes — but spare 
The Pointed Finger which I cannot bear! 

The Dreadful Tone in which my Name is named, 
That sends me ‘neath the sofa-frill ashamed! 

(Yet, to be near Thee, I would face that woe.) 

If Thou reject me, whither shall I go? 


Can a gift turn Thee? I will bring mine all — 

My Secret Bone, my Throwing-Stick, my Ball. 

Or wouldst Thou sport? Then watch me hunt awhile, 
Chasing, not after conies, but Thy Smile, 

Content, as breathless on the turf I sit, 

Thou shouldst deride my little legs and wit — 

Ah! Keep me in Thy Life for a fool’s show! 

If Thou deny me, whither shall I go!... 


Is the Dark gone? The Light of Eyes restored? 
The Countenance turned meward, O my Lord? 
The Paw accepted, and — for all to see — 

The Abject Sinner throned upon the Knee? 

The Ears bewrung, and Muzzle scratched because 
He is forgiven, and All is as It was? 

Now am I in Thy Life, and since ‘tis so — 

That Cat awaits the Judgment. May I go? 


A SEA DOG 


WHEN that sloop known to have been in the West Indies trade for a century 
had been repaired by Mr. Randolph of Stephano’s Island, there arose 
between him and her owner, Mr. Gladstone Gallop, a deep-draught pilot, 
Admiral (retired) Lord Heatleigh, and Mr. Winter Vergil, R.N. (also retired), 
the question how she would best sail. This could only be settled on trial 
trips of the above Committee, ably assisted by Lil, Mr. Randolph’s mongrel 
fox-terrier, and, sometimes, the Commander of the H.M.S. Bulleana, who 
was the Admiral’s nephew. 





Lil had been slid into a locker to keep dry till they reached easier water. 
The others lay aft watching the breadths of the all-coloured seas. Mr. Gallop 
at the tiller, which had replaced the wheel, said as little as possible, but 
condescended, before that company, to make his boat show off among the 
reefs and passages of coral where his business and delight lay. 

Mr. Vergil, not for the first time, justified himself to the Commander for 
his handling of the great Parrot Problem, which has been told elsewhere. 
The Commander tactfully agreed with the main principle that — man, 
beast, or bird — discipline must be preserved in the Service; and that, so 
far, Mr. Vergil had done right in disrating, by cutting off her tail-feathers, 
Josephine, alias Jemmy Reader, the West African parrot... 

He himself had known a dog — his own dog, in fact — almost born, and 
altogether brought up, in a destroyer, who had not only been rated and 
disrated, but also re-rated and promoted, completely understanding the 
while what had happened, and why. 

‘Come out and listen,’ said Mr. Randolph, reaching into the locker. 
‘This’ll do you good.’ Lil came out, limp over his hand, and braced herself 
against the snap and jerk of a sudden rip which Mr. Gallop was cutting 
across. He had stood in to show the Admiral Gallop’s Island whose original 
grantees had freed their Carib slaves more than a hundred years ago. These 
had naturally taken their owners’ family name; so that now there were many 
Gallops — gentle, straight-haired men of substance and ancestry, with 
manners to match, and instinct, beyond all knowledge, of their home waters 
— from Panama, that is, to Pernambuco. 

The Commander told a tale of an ancient destroyer on the China station 
which, with three others of equal seniority, had been hurried over to the 
East Coast of England when the Navy called up her veterans for the War. 


How Malachi — Michael, Mike, or Mickey — throve aboard the old 
Makee-do, on whose books he was rated as ‘Pup,’ and learned to climb oily 
steel ladders by hooking his fore-feet over the rungs. How he was used as a 
tippet round his master’s neck on the bridge of cold nights. How he had his 
own special area, on deck by the raft, sacred to his private concerns, and 
never did anything one hair’s-breadth outside it. How he possessed an 
officers’ steward of the name of Furze, his devoted champion and trumpeter 
through the little flotilla which worked together on convoy and escort duties 
in the North Sea. Then the wastage of war began to tell and...The 
Commander turned to the Admiral. 

‘They dished me out a new Volunteer sub for First Lieutenant — a 
youngster of nineteen — with a hand on him like a ham and a voice like a 
pneumatic riveter, though he couldn’t pronounce “r” to save himself. I 
found him sitting on the wardroom table with his cap on, scratching his leg. 
He said to me, “Well, old top, and what’s the big idea for to-mowwow’s 
agony?” I told him — and a bit more. He wasn’t upset. He was really 
grateful for a hint how things were run on “big ships” as he called ‘em. 
(Makee-do was three hundred ton, I think.) He’d served in Coastal Motor 
Boats retrieving corpses off the Cornish coast. He told me his skipper was a 
vet who called the swells “fuwwows” and thought he ought to keep 
between ‘em. His name was Eustace Cyril Chidden; and his papa was a 
sugar-refiner...’ 

Surprise was here expressed in various quarters; Mr. Winter Vergil 
adding a few remarks on the decadence of the New Navy. 

‘No,’ said the Commander. ‘The “old top” business had nothing to do 
with it. He just didn’t know — that was all. But Mike took to him at once. 

“Well, we were booted out, one night later, on special duty. No marks or 
lights of course — raining, and confused seas. As soon as I’d made an 
offing, I ordered him to take the bridge. Cyril trots up, his boots greased, 
the complete N.O. Mike and I stood by in the chart-room. Pretty soon, he 
told off old Shide, our Torpedo Coxswain, for being a quarter-point off his 
course. (He was, too; but he wasn’t pleased.) A bit later, Cyril ships his 
steam-riveter voice and tells him he’s all over the card, and if he does it 
again he’ll be “welieved.” It went on like this the whole trick; Michael and 
me waiting for Shide to mutiny. When Shide came off, I asked him what he 
thought we’d drawn. “Either a dud or a diamond,” says Shide. “There’s no 
middle way with that muster.” That gave me the notion that Cyril might be 
worth kicking. So we all had a hack at him. He liked it. He did, indeed! He 
said it was so “intewesting” because Makee-do “steered like a witch,” and 


no one ever dreamed of trying to steer C.M.B.’s. They must have been 
bloody pirates in that trade, too. He was used to knocking men about to 
make ‘em attend. He threatened a stay-maker’s apprentice (they were 
pushing all sorts of shore-muckings at us) for imitating his lisp. It was 
smoothed over, but the man made the most of it. He was a Bolshie before 
we knew what to call ‘em. He kicked Michael once when he thought no one 
was looking, but Furze saw, and the blighter got his head cut on a hatch- 
coaming. That didn’t make him any sweeter.’ 

A twenty-thousand-ton liner, full of thirsty passengers, passed them on 
the horizon. Mr. Gallop gave her name and that of the pilot in charge, with 
some scandal as to her weakness at certain speeds and turns. 

‘Not so good a sea-boat as her!’ He pointed at a square-faced tug — or 
but little larger — punching dazzle-white wedges out of indigo-blue. The 
Admiral stood up and pronounced her a North Sea mine-sweeper. 

“Was. ‘Ferry-boat now,’ said Mr. Gallop. “Never been stopped by 
weather since ten years.’ 

The Commander shuddered aloud, as the old thing shovelled her way 
along. ‘But she sleeps dry,’ he said. ‘We lived in a foot of water. Our decks 
leaked like anything. We had to shore our bulkheads with broomsticks 
practically every other trip. Most of our people weren’t broke to the life, 
and it made ‘em sticky. I had to tighten things up.’ 

The Admiral and Mr. Vergil nodded. 

‘Then, one day, Chidden came to me and said there was some feeling on 
the lower deck because Mike was still rated as “Pup” after all his sea-time. 
He thought our people would like him being promoted to Dog. I asked 
who’d given ‘em the notion. “Me,” says Cyril. “I think it’ll help de-louse 
‘em mowally.” Of course I instructed him to go to Hell and mind his own 
job. Then I notified that Mike was to be borne on the ship’s books as Able 
Dog Malachi. I was on the bridge when the watches were told of it. They 
cheered. Fo’c’sle afloat; galley-fire missing as usual; but they cheered. 
That’s the Lower Deck.’ 

Mr. Vergil rubbed hands in assent. 

‘Did Mike know, Mr. Randolph? He did. He used to sniff forrard to see 
what the men’s dinners were going to be. If he approved, he went and 
patronised ‘em. If he didn’t, he came to the wardroom for sharks and 
Worcester sauce. He was a great free-fooder. But — the day he was 
promoted Dog — he trotted round all messes and threw his little weight 
about like an Admiral’s inspection — Uncle. (He wasn’t larger than Lil, 
there.) Next time we were in for boiler-clean, I got him a brass collar 


engraved with his name and rating. I swear it was the only bit of bright 
work in the North Sea all the War. They fought to polish it. Oh, Malachi 
was a great Able Dog, those days, but he never forgot his decencies...’ 

Mr. Randolph here drew Lil’s attention to this. 

‘Well, and then our Bolshie-bird oozed about saying that a ship where 
men were treated like dogs and vice versa was no catch. Quite true, if 
correct; but it spreads despondency and attracts the baser elements. You 
see?’ 

‘Anything’s an excuse when they are hanging in the wind,’ said Mr. 
Vergil. ‘And what might you have had for the standing-part of your tackle?’ 

“You know as well as I do, Vergil. The old crowd — Gunner, Chief 
Engineer, Cook, Chief Stoker, and Torpedo Cox. But, no denyin’, we were 
hellish uncomfy. Those old thirty-knotters had no bows or freeboard to 
speak of, and no officers’ quarters. (Sleep with your Gunner’s socks in your 
mouth, and so on.) You remember ‘em, sir?’ The Admiral did — when the 
century was young — and some pirate-hunting behind muddy islands. Mr. 
Gallop drank it in. His war experiences had ranged no further than the 
Falklands, which he had visited as one of the prize-crew of a German 
sailing-ship picked up Patagonia-way and sent south under charge of a 
modern sub-lieutenant who had not the haziest notion how to get the canvas 
off a barque in full career for vertical cliffs. He told the tale. Mr. Randolph, 
who had heard it before, brought out a meal sent by Mrs. Vergil. Mr. Gallop 
laid the sloop on a slant where she could look after herself while they ate. 
Lil earned her share by showing off her few small tricks. 

‘Mongrels are always smartest,’ said Mr. Randolph half defiantly. 

‘Don’t call ‘em mongrels.’ The Commander tweaked Lil’s impudent little 
ear. ‘Mike was a bit that way. Call ‘em “mixed.” There’s a difference.’ 

The tiger-lily flush inherited from his ancestors on the mainland flared a 
little through the brown of Mr. Gallop’s cheek. ‘Right,’ said he. ‘There’s a 
heap differ ‘twixt mongrel and mixed.’ 

And in due time, so far as Time was on those beryl floors, they came 
back to the Commander’s tale. 

It covered increasing discomforts and disgusts, varied by escapes from 
being blown out of water by their own side in fog; affairs with submarines; 
arguments with pig-headed convoy-captains, and endless toil to maintain 
Makee-do abreast of her work which the growing ignorance and lowering 
morale of the new drafts made harder. 

‘The only one of us who kept his tail up was Able Dog Malachi. He was 
an asset, let alone being my tippet on watch. I used to button his front and 


hind legs into my coat, with two turns of my comforter over all. Did he like 
it? He had to. It was his station in action. But he had his enemies. I’ve told 
you what a refined person he was. Well, one day, a buzz went round that he 
had defiled His Majesty’s quarterdeck. Furze reported it to me, and, as he 
said, “Beggin’ your pardon, it might as well have been any of us, sir, as 
him.” I asked the little fellow what he had to say for himself; confronting 
him with the circumstantial evidence of course. He was very offended. I 
knew it by the way he stiffened next time I took him for tippet. Chidden 
was sure there had been some dirty work somewhere; but he thought a 
Court of Inquiry might do good and settle one or two other things that were 
loose in the ship. One party wanted Mike disrated on the evidence. They 
were the — ’ 

‘I know ‘em,’ sighed Mr. Vergil; his eyes piercing the years behind him. 
‘The other lot wanted to find out the man who had tampered with the — the 
circumstantial evidence and pitch him into the ditch. At that particular time, 
we were escorting mine-sweepers — every one a bit jumpy. I saw what 
Chidden was driving at, but I wasn’t sure our crowd here were mariners 
enough to take the inquiry seriously. Chidden swore they were. He’d been 
through the Crystal Palace training himself. Then I said, “Make it so. I 
waive my rights as the dog’s owner. Discipline’s discipline, tell ‘em; and it 
may be a counter-irritant.” 

‘The trouble was there had been a fog, on the morning of the crime, that 
you couldn’t spit through; so no one had seen anything. Naturally, Mike 
sculled about as he pleased; but his regular routine — he slept with me and 
Chidden in the wardroom — was to take off from our stomachs about three 
bells in the morning watch (half-past five) and trot up topside to attend to 
himself in his own place. But the evidence, you see, was found near the 
bandstand — the after six- pounder; and accused was incapable of 
testifying on his own behalf... Well, that Court of Inquiry had it up and 
down and thort-ships all the time we were covering the minesweepers. It 
was a foul area; rather too close to Fritz’s coast. We only drew seven feet, 
so we were more or less safe. Our supporting cruisers lay on the edge of the 
area. Fritz had messed that up months before, and lots of his warts — mines 
— had broke loose and were bobbing about; and then our specialists had 
swept it, and laid down areas of their own, and so on. Any other time all 
hands would have been looking out for loose mines. (They have horns that 
nod at you in a sickly-friendly-frisky way when they roll.) But, while 
Mike’s inquiry was on, all hands were too worked-up over it to spare an eye 
outboard...Oh, Mike knew, Mr. Randolph. Make no mistake. He knew he 


was in for trouble. The Prosecution were too crafty for him. They stuck to 
the evidence — the locus in quo and so on...Sentence? Disrating to Pup 
again, which carried loss of badge- of-rank — his collar. Furze took it off, 
and Mickey licked his hand and Furze wept like Peter...Then Mickey 
hoicked himself up to the bridge to tell me about it, and I made much of 
him. He was a distressed little dog. You know how they snuffle and snuggle 
up when they feel hurt.’ 

Though the question was to Mr. Randolph, all hands answered it. 

‘Then our people went to dinner with this crime on their consciences. 
Those who felt that way had got in on me through Michael.’ 

‘Why did you make ‘em the chance?’ the Admiral demanded keenly. 

‘To divide the sheep from the goats, sir. It was time...Well, we were 
second in the line — How-come and Fan-kwai next astern and Hop- hell, 
our flagship, leading. Withers was our Senior Officer. We called him “Joss” 
because he was always so infernally lucky. It was flat calm with patches of 
fog, and our sweepers finished on time. While we were escorting ‘em back 
to our cruisers, Joss picked up some wireless buzz about a submarine 
spotted from the air, surfacing over to the north- east-probably recharging. 
He detached How-come and Fan-kwai to go on with our sweepers, while 
him and me went-look-see. We dodged in and out of fog-patches — two- 
mile visibility one minute and blind as a bandage the next-then a bit of 
zincy sun like a photograph — and so on. Well, breaking out of one of these 
patches we saw a submarine recharging-hatches open, and a man on deck 
— not a mile off our port quarter. We swung to ram and, as he came 
broadside on to us, I saw Hop-hell slip a mouldie — fire a torpedo — at 
him, and my Gunner naturally followed suit. By the mercy o’ God, they 
both streaked ahead and astern him, because the chap on deck began 
waving an open brolly at us like an old maid hailing a bus. That fetched us 
up sliding on our tails, as you might say. Then he said, “What do you silly 
bastards think you’re doin’?” (He was Conolly, and some of his crowd had 
told us, ashore, that the brolly was his private code. That’s why we didn’t 
fire on sight, sir. — ”Red” Conolly, not “Black.”) He told us he’d gone 
pretty close inshore on spec the night before and had been hunted a bit and 
had to lie doggo, and he’d heard three or four big ships go over him. He 
told us where that was, and we stood by till he’d finished recharging and we 
gave him his position and he sculled off. He said it was hellish thick over 
towards the coast, but there seemed to be something doing there. So we 
proceeded, on the tip Conolly gave us...Oh, wait a minute! Joss’s Gunner 
prided himself on carrying all the silhouettes of Fritz’s navy in his fat head, 


and he had sworn that Conolly’s craft was the duplicate of some dam U- 
boat. Hence his shot. I believe Joss pretty well skinned him for it, but that 
didn’t alter the fact we’d only one mouldie apiece left to carry on with... 

‘Presently Joss fetched a sharp sheer to port, and I saw his bow-wave 
throw off something that looked like the horns of a mine; but they were 
only three or four hock bottles. We don’t drink hock much at sea.’ 

Mr. Randolph and Mr. Gallop smiled. There are few liquors that the 
inhabitants of Stephano’s Island do not know — bottled, barrelled, or quite 
loose. 

The Commander continued. 

‘Then Joss told me to come alongside and hold his hand, because he felt 
nervous.’ 

The Commander here explained how, with a proper arrangement of 
fenders, a trusty Torpedo Cox at the wheel, and not too much roll on, 
destroyers of certain types can run side by side close enough for their 
captains to talk even confidentially to each other. He ended, ‘We used to 
slam those old dowagers about like sampans.’ 

“You youngsters always think you discovered navigation,’ said the 
Admiral. ‘Where did you steal your fenders from?’ 

‘That was Chidden’s pigeon in port, sir. He was the biggest thief bar 
three in the Service. C.M.B.’s are a bad school...So, then, we proceeded — 
bridge to bridge — chinning all comfy. Joss said those hock bottles and the 
big ships walking over Conolly interested him strangely. It was shoaling 
and we more or less made out the set of the tide. We didn’t chuck anything 
overboard, though; and just about sunset in a clear patch we passed another 
covey of hock bottles. Mike spotted them first. He used to poke his little 
nose up under my chin if he thought I was missing anything. Then it got 
blind-thick, as Conolly said it would, and there was an ungodly amount of 
gibber on the wireless. Joss said it sounded like a Fritz tip-and-run raid 
somewhere and we might come in handy if the fog held. (You couldn’t see 
the deck from the bridge.) He said I’d better hand him over my surviving 
mouldie because he was going to slip ‘em himself hence- forward, and back 
his own luck. My tubes were nothing to write home about, anyhow. So we 
passed the thing over, and proceeded. We cut down to bare steerage-way at 
last (you couldn’t see your hand before your face by then) and we listened. 
You listen better in fog.’ 

‘But it doesn’t give you your bearings,’ said Mr. Gallop earnestly. 

‘True. Then you fancy you hear things — like we did. Then Mike began 
poking up under my chin again. He didn’t imagine things. I passed the word 


to Joss, and a minute or two after, we heard voices — they sounded miles 
away. Joss said, “That’s the hock-bottler. He’s hunting his home channel. I 
hope he’s too bothered to worry about us; but if this stuff lifts we’ll wish we 
were Conolly.” I buttoned Mike well in to me bosom and took an extra turn 
of my comforter round him, and those ghastly voices started again — up in 
the air this time, and all down my neck. Then something big went astern, 
both screws — then ahead dead slow — then shut off. Joss whispered, 
“He’s atop of us!” I said, “Not yet. Mike’s winding .. him to starboard!” 
The little chap had his head out of my comforter again, sniffin’ and poking 
my chin...And then, by God! the blighter slid up behind us to starboard. We 
couldn’t see him. We felt him take what wind there was, and we smelt him 
— hot and sour. He was passing soundings to the bridge, by voice. I 
suppose he thought he was practically at home. Joss whispered, “Go ahead 
and cuddle him till you hear me yap. Then amuse him. I shall slip my 
second by the flare of his batteries while he’s trying to strafe you.” So he 
faded off to port and I went ahead slow — oh, perishing slow! Shide swore 
afterwards that he made out the loom of the brute’s stern just in time to save 
his starboard propeller. That was when my heart stopped working. Then I 
heard my port fenders squeak like wet cork along his side, and there we 
were cuddling the hock-bottler! If you lie close enough to anything big he 
can’t theoretically depress his guns enough to get you.’ 

Mr. Gallop smiled again. He had known that game played in miniature by 
a motor-launch off the Bahamas under the flaring bows of a foreign 
preventive boat. 

‘..Funny to lie up against a big ship eaves-dropping that way. We could 
hear her fans and engine-room bells going, and some poor devil with a 
deuce of a cough. I don’t know how long it lasted, but, all that awful while, 
Fritz went on with his housekeeping overhead. I’d sent Shide aft to the 
relieving tackles — I had an idea the wheel might go — and put Chidden 
on the twelve-pounder on the bridge. My Gunner had the forward six- 
pounders, and I kept Makee-do cuddling our friend. Then I heard Joss yap 
once, and then the devil of a clang. He’d got his first shot home. We got in 
three rounds of the twelve, and the sixes cut into her naked skin at-oh, 
fifteen feet it must have been. Then we all dived aft. (My ewe-torpedo 
wouldn’t have been any use anyhow. The head would have hit her side 
before the tail was out of the tube.) She woke up and blazed off all 
starboard batteries, but she couldn’t depress to hit us. The blast of ‘em was 
enough, though. It knocked us deaf and sick and silly. It pushed my bridge 
and the twelve-pounder over to starboard in a heap, like a set of fire-irons, 


and it opened up the top of the forward funnel and flared it out like a tulip. 
She put another salvo over us that winded us again. Mind you, we couldn’t 
hear that! We felt it. Then we were jarred sideways — a sort of cow-kick, 
and I thought it was finish. Then there was a sort of ripping woolly feel — 
not a noise — in the air, and I saw the haze of a big gun’s flash streaking up 
overhead at abou’ thirty degrees. It occurred to me that she was rolling 
away from us and it was time to stand clear. So we went astern a bit. And 
that haze was the only sight I got of her from first to last!...After a while, 
we felt about to take stock of the trouble. Our bridge-wreckage was listing 
us a good deal to starboard: the funnel spewed smoke all over the shop and 
some of the stays were cut; wireless smashed; compasses crazy of course; 
raft and all loose fittings lifted overboard; hatches and such-like strained or 
jammed and the deck leaking a shade more than usual. But no casualties. A 
few ratings cut and bruised by being chucked against things, and, of course, 
general bleeding from the nose and ears. But — funny thing — we all 
shook like palsy. That lasted longest. We all went about shouting and 
shaking. Shock, I suppose.’ 

‘And Mike?’ Mr. Randolph asked. 

‘Oh, he was all right. He had his teeth well into my comforter 
throughout. ‘First thing after action, he hopped down to the wardroom and 
lapped up pints. Then he tried to dig the gas taste out of his mouth with his 
paws. Then he wanted to attend to himself, but he found all his private area 
gone west with the other unsecured gadgets. He was very indignant and told 
Furze about it. Furze bellows into my ear, “That’s proof it couldn’t have 
been him on the quarterdeck, sir, because, if ever any one was justified in 
being promiscuous, now would be the time. But ‘e’s as dainty as a 
duchess.”...Laugh away! — It wasn’t any laughing matter for Don Miguel.’ 

< — I beg his pardon! How did you settle his daintiness?’ said the 
Admiral. 

‘I gave him special leave to be promiscuous, and just because I laughed 
he growled like a young tiger... You mayn’t believe what comes next, but it’s 
fact. Five minutes later, the whole ship was going over Mike’s court-martial 
once again. They were digging out like beavers to repair damage, and 
chinning at the top of their voices. And a year — no — six months before, 
half of ‘em were Crystal Palace naval exhibits!’ 

‘Same with shanghaied hands,’ said Mr. Gallop, putting her about with a 
nudge of his shoulder on the tiller and some almost imperceptible touch on 
a sheet. The wind was rising. 

‘I ran out of that fog at last like running out of a tunnel. I worked my 


way off shore, more or less by soundings, till I picked up a star to go home 
by. Arguin’ that Joss ‘ud do about the same, I waited for him while we went 
on cutting away what was left of the bridge and restaying the funnel. It was 
flat calm still; the coast-fog lying all along like cliffs as far as you could 
see. ‘Dramatic, too, because, when the light came, Joss shot out of the fog 
three or four miles away and hared down to us clearing his hawsers for a 
tow. We did look rather a dung-barge. I signalled we were all right and good 
for thirteen knots, which was one dam lie...Well...so then we proceeded 
line-ahead, and Joss sat on his depth-charge-rack aft, semaphoring all about 
it to me on my fo’c’sle-head. He had landed the hock-bottler to port with 
his first shot. His second — it touched off her forward magazine — was my 
borrowed one; but he reported it as “a torpedo from the deck of my Second 
in Command!” She was showing a blaze through the fog then, so it was a 
sitting shot — at about a hundred yards, he thought. He never saw any more 
of her than I did, but he smelt a lot of burnt cork. She might have been 
some old craft packed with cork like a life-boat for a tip-and-run raid. We 
never knew.’ 

Even in that short time the wind and the purpose of the waves had 
strengthened. 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Gallop. ‘Nothin’ due ‘fore to-morrow.’ But Mr. 
Randolph, under sailing-orders from Mrs. Vergil, had the oilskins out ere 
the sloop lay down to it in earnest. ‘Then — after that?’ said he. 

‘Well, then we proceeded; Joss flag-wagging me his news, and all hands 
busy on our funnel and minor running-repairs, but all arguin’ Mike’s case 
hotter than ever. And all of us shaking.’ 

“Where was Mike?’ Mr. Randolph asked as a cut wave-top slashed across 
the deck. 

‘Doing tippet for me on the fo’c’sle, and telling me about his great deeds. 
He never barked, but he could chin like a Peke. Then Joss changed course. I 
thought it might be mines, but having no bridge I had no command of sight. 
Then we passed a torpedo-bearded man lolling in a life-belt, with his head 
on his arms, squinting at us — like a drunk at a pub...Dead? Quite... You 
never can tell how the lower deck’ll take anything. They stared at it and our 
Cook said it looked saucy. That was all. Then Furze screeched: “But for the 
grace ©’ God that might be bloody-all of us!” And he carried on with that 
bit of the Marriage Service — ”I ree-quire an’ charge you as ye shall answer 
at the Day of Judgment, which blinkin’ hound of you tampered with the 
evidence re Malachi. Remember that beggar out in the wet is listenin’.” 
‘Sounds silly, but it gave me the creeps at the time. I heard the Bolshie say 


that a joke was a joke if took in the right spirit. Then there was a bit of a 
mix-up round the funnel, but of course I was busy swapping yarns with 
Joss. When I went aft — I didn’t hurry — our Chief Stoker was standing 
over Furze, while Chidden and Shide were fending off a small crowd who 
were lusting for the Bolshie’s blood. (He had a punch, too, Cywil.) It 
looked to me — but I couldn’t have sworn to it — that the Chief Stoker 
scraped up a knife with his foot and hoofed it overboard.’ 

‘Knife!’ the shocked Admiral interrupted. 

‘A wardroom knife, sir, with a ground edge on it. Furze had been a 
Leicester Square waiter or pimp or something, for ten years, and he’d 
contracted foreign habits. By the time I took care to reach the working- 
party, they were carrying on like marionettes, because they hadn’t got over 
their shakes, you see...I didn’t do anything. I didn’t expect the two men 
Chidden had biffed ‘ud complain of him as long as the Bolshie was alive; 
and our Chief Stoker had mopped up any awkward evidence against Furze. 
All things considered, I felt rather sorry for the Bolshie...chidden came to 
me in the wardroom afterwards, and said the man had asked to be 
“segwegated” for his own safety. Oh yes! — he’d owned up to tampering 
with the evidence. I said I couldn’t well crime the swine for blackening a 
dog’s character; but I’d reinstate and promote Michael, and the lower deck 
might draw their own conclusions. “Then they’ll kill the Bolshie,” says the 
young ‘un. “No,” I said, “C.M.B.’s don’t know everything, Cywil. They’ ll 
put the fear of death on him, but they won’t scupper him. What’s he doing 
now?” “Weconstwucting Mike’s pwivate awea, with Shide and Furze 
standing over him gwinding their teeth.” “Then he’s safe,” I said. “PI send 
Mike up to see if it suits him. But what about Dawkins and Pratt?” Those 
were the two men Cyril had laid out while the Chief Stoker was quenching 
the engine-room ratings. They didn’t love the Bolshie either. “Full of beans 
and blackmail!” he says. “I told ‘em I’d saved ‘em fwom being hung, but 
they want a sardine-supper for all hands when we get in.”‘ 

‘But what’s a Chief Stoker doin’ on the upper deck?’ said Mr. Vergil 
peevishly, as he humped his back against a solid douche. 

‘Preserving discipline. Ours could mend anything from the wardroom 
clock to the stove, and he’d make a sailor of anything on legs — same as 
you used to, Mr. Vergil...Well, and so we proceeded, and when Chidden 
reported the “awea” fit for use I sent Mike up to test it.’ 

‘Did Mike know?’ said Mr. Randolph. 

‘Don’t ask me what he did or didn’t, or you might call me a liar. The 
Bolshie apologised to Malachi publicly, after Chidden gave out that I’d 


promoted him to Warrant Dog “for conspicuous gallantwy in action and 
giving valuable information as to enemy’s whaiwabouts in course of same.” 
So Furze put his collar on again, and gave the Bolshie his name and rating.’ 

The Commander quoted it — self-explanatory indeed, but not such as the 
meanest in His Majesty’s Service would care to answer to even for one day. 

‘It went through the whole flotilla.” The Commander repeated it, while 
the others laughed those gross laughs women find so incomprehensible. 

‘Did he stay on?’ said Mr. Vergil. ‘Because I knew a stoker in the old 
Minotaur who cut his throat for half as much as that. It takes ‘em funny 
sometimes.’ 

‘He stayed with us all right; but he experienced a change of heart, Mr. 
Vergil.’ 

‘I’ve seen such in my time,’ said the Ancient. 

The Admiral nodded to himself. Mr. Gallop at the tiller half rose as he 
peered under the foresail, preparatory to taking a short-cut where the coral 
gives no more second chance than a tiger’s paw. In half an hour they were 
through that channel. In an hour, they had passed the huge liner tied up and 
discharging her thirsty passengers opposite the liquor-shops that face the 
quay. Some, who could not suffer the four and a half minutes’ walk to the 
nearest hotel, had already run in and come out tearing the wrappings off the 
whisky bottles they had bought. Mr. Gallop held on to the bottom of the 
harbour and fetched up with a sliding curtsey beneath the mangroves by the 
boat-shed... 

‘I don’t know whether I’ve given you quite the right idea about my 
people,’ said the Commander at the end. ‘I used to tell ‘em they were the 
foulest collection of sweeps ever forked up on the beach. In some ways they 
were. But I don’t want you to make any mistake. When it came to a pinch 
they were the salt of the earth — the very salt of God’s earth — blast ‘em 
and bless ‘em. Not that it matters much now. We’ve got no Navy.’ 


HIS APOLOGIES 


MASTER, this is Thy Servant. He is rising eight weeks old. 
He is mainly Head and Tummy. His legs are uncontrolled. 
But Thou hast forgiven his ugliness, and settled him on Thy knee... 
Art Thou content with Thy Servant? He is very comfy with Thee. 


Master, behold a Sinner? He hath done grievous wrong. 

He hath defiled Thy Premises through being kept in too long. 

Wherefore his nose has been rubbed in the dirt, and his self-respect has 
been bruiséd. 

Master, pardon Thy Sinner, and see he is properly looséd. 


Master — again Thy Sinner! This that was once Thy Shoe, 

He hath found and taken and carried aside, as fitting matter to chew. 

Now there is neither blacking nor tongue, and the Housemaid has us in 
tow. 

Master, remember Thy Servant is young, and tell her to let him go! 


Master, extol Thy Servant! He hath met a most Worthy Foe! 

There has been fighting all over the Shop — and into the Shop also! 

Till cruel umbrellas parted the strife (or I might have been choking him 
yet). 

But Thy Servant has had the Time of his Life — and now shall we call 
on the vet? 


Master, behold Thy Servant! Strange children came to play, 

And because they fought to caress him, Thy Servant wentedst away. 
But now that the Little Beasts have gone, he has returned to see 
(Brushed — with his Sunday collar on — ) what they left over from tea. 


OK OOK OK k OOK 


Master, pity Thy Servant! He is deaf and three parts blind, 

He cannot catch Thy Commandments. He cannot read Thy Mind. 

Oh, leave him not in his loneliness; nor make him that kitten’s scorn. 
He has had none other God than Thee since the year that he was born! 


Lord, look down on Thy Servant! Bad things have come to pass, 


There is no heat in the midday sun nor health in the wayside grass. 
His bones are full of an old disease — his torments run and increase. 
Lord, make haste with Thy Lightnings and grant him a quick release! 


“TEEM’: A‘TREASURE-HUNTER 


There’s a gentleman of France — better met by choice than chance, 

Where there’s time to turn aside and space to flee — 

He is born and bred and made for the cattle-droving trade, 

And they call him Monsieur Bouvier de Brie. 

“What — Brie?’ ‘Yes, Brie.’ ‘Where those funny cheeses come from?’ ‘Oui! 
Oui! Oui! 

But his name is great through Gaul as the wisest dog of all, 

And France pays high for Bouvier de Brie.’ 

‘De Brie?’ ‘C’est lui. And, if you read my story, — you will see 

What one loyal little heart thought of Life and Love and Art, 

And notably of Bouvier de Brie — 

“My friend the Vicomte Bouvier de Brie.” 

NOTHING could prevent my adored Mother from demanding at once the 
piece of sugar which was her just reward for every Truffle she found. My 
revered Father, on the other hand, contented himself with the strict practice 
of his Art. So soon as that Pierre, our Master, stooped to dig at the spot 
indicated, my Father moved on to fresh triumphs. 

From my Father I inherit my nose, and, perhaps, a touch of genius. From 
my Mother a practical philosophy without which even Genius is but a bird 
of one wing. 

In appearance? My Parents come of a race built up from remote times on 
the Gifted of various strains. The fine flower of it to-day is small — of a 
rich gold, touched with red; pricked and open ears; a broad and receptive 
brow; eyes of intense but affable outlook, and a Nose in itself an inspiration 
and unerring guide. Is it any wonder, then, that my Parents stood apart from 
the generality? Yet I would not make light of those worthy artisans who 
have to be trained by Persons to the pursuit of Truffles. They are of many 
stocks and possess many virtues, but not the Nose — that gift which is 
incommunicable. 

Myself? I am not large. At birth, indeed, I was known as The Dwarf; but 
my achievements early won me the title of The Abbé. It was easy. I do not 
recall that I was ever trained by any Person. I watched, imitated, and, at 
need, improved upon, the technique of my Parents among the little thin 
oaks of my country where the best Truffles are found; and that which to the 
world seemed a chain of miracles was, for me, as easy as to roll in the dust. 

My small feet could walk the sun up and down across the stony hill- 


crests where we worked. My well-set coat turned wet, wind, and cold, and 
my size enabled me to be carried, on occasion, in my Master’s useful 
outside pocket. 

My companions of those days? At first Pluton and Dis — the solemn, 
dewlapped, black, mated pair who drew the little wooden cart whence my 
master dispensed our Truffles at the white Chateau near our village, and to 
certain shopkeepers in the Street of the Fountain where the women talk. 
Those Two of Us were peasants in grain. They made clear to me the 
significance of the flat round white Pieces, and the Thin Papers, which my 
Master and his Mate buried beneath the stone by their fireplace. Not only 
Truffles but all other things, Pluton told me, turn into Pieces or Thin Papers 
at last. 

But my friend of friends; my preceptor, my protector, my life-long 
admiration; was Monsieur le Vicomte Bouvier de Brie — a Marshal of 
Bulls whom he controlled in the stony pastures near the cottage. There were 
many sheep also, with whom neither the Vicomte nor I was concerned. 
Mutton is bad for the Nose, and, as I have reason to know, for the 
disposition. 

He was of race, too — ’born’ as I was — and so accepted me when, with 
the rash abandon of puppyhood, I attached myself to his ear. In place of 
abolishing me, which he could have done with one of his fore-paws, he 
lowered me gently between both of them, so that I lay blinking up the gaunt 
cliff of his chest into his unfathomable eyes, and ‘Little bad one!’ he said. 
‘But I prophesy thou wilt go far!’ 

Here, fenced by those paws, I would repair for my slumbers, to avoid my 
enemies or to plague him with questions. And, when he went to the 
Railway Station to receive or despatch more Bulls, I would march beneath 
his belly, hurling infantile insults at the craven doggerie of the Street of the 
Fountain. After I was expert in my Art, he would talk to me of his own, 
breaking off with some thunder of command to a young Bull who presumed 
to venture too near the woods where our Truffles grow, or descending upon 
him like hail across walls which his feet scorned to touch. 

His strength, his audacity, overwhelmed me. He, on his side, was frankly 
bewildered by my attainments. ‘But how — how, little one, is it done, your 
business?’ I could not convey to him, nor he to me, the mystery of our 
several Arts. Yet always unweariedly he gave me the fruits of his 
experience and philosophy. 

I recall a day when I had chased a chicken which, for the moment, 
represented to me a sufficiently gross Bull of Salers. There seemed a 


possibility of chastisement at the hands of the owner, and I refuged me 
beneath my friend’s neck where he watched in the sun. He listened to my 
foolish tale, and said, as to himself, ‘These Bulls of mine are but beef fitted 
with noses and tails by which one regulates them. But these black hidden 
lumps of yours which only such as you can unearth — that is a business 
beyond me! I should like to add it to my repertoire.’ 

‘And I,’ I cried (my second teeth were just pushing), ‘I will be a Driver of 
Bulls!’ 

‘Little one,’ he responded with infinite tenderness, ‘here is one thing for 
us both to remember. Outside his Art, an Artist must never dream.’ 

About my fifteenth month I found myself brother to four who wearied 
me. At the same time there was a change in my Master’s behaviour. Never 
having had any regard for him, I was the quicker to notice his lack of 
attention. My Mother, as always, said, ‘If it is not something, it is sure to be 
something else.’ My Father simply, ‘At all hazards follow your Art. That 
can never lead to a false scent.’ 

There came a Person of abominable odours to our cottage, not once but 
many times. One day my Master worked me in his presence. I 
demonstrated, through a long day of changing airs, with faultless precision. 
After supper, my Master’s Mate said to him, ‘We are sure of at least two 
good workers for next season — and with a dwarf one never knows. It is far 
off, that England the man talks of. Finish the affair, Pierril.’ 

Some Thin Papers passed from hand to hand. The Person then thrust me 
into his coat-pocket (Ours is not a breed to be shown to all) and there 
followed for me alternations of light and dark in stink-carts: a period when 
my world rose and rolled till I was sick; a silence beside lapping water 
under stars; transfer to another Person whose scent and speech were 
unintelligible; another flight by stink-cart; a burst of sunrise between 
hedges; a scent of sheep; violent outcries and rockings: finally, a dissolution 
of the universe which projected me through a hedge from which I saw my 
captor lying beneath the stink- cart where a large black-and-white She bit 
him with devotion. 

A ditch led me to the shelter of a culvert. I composed myself within till 
the light was suddenly blocked out by the head of that very She, who 
abused me savagely in Lingua canina. [My Father often recommended me 
never to reply to a strange She.] I was glad when her Master’s voice 
recalled this one to her duties, and I heard the clickety of her flock’s feet 
above my head. 

In due time I issued forth to acquaint myself with this world into which I 


had been launched. It was new in odour and aspect, but with points of 
likeness to my old one. Clumps of trees fringed close woods and smooth 
green pastures; and, at the bottom of a shallow basin crowned with 
woodland, stood a white Chateau even larger than the one to which Pluton 
and Dis used to pull their cart. 

I kept me among the trees, and was congratulating my Nose on its 
recovery from the outrageous assaults it had suffered during my journeys, 
when there came to it the unmistakable aroma of Truffles — not, indeed, 
the strawberry-scented ones of my lost world, but like enough to throw me 
into my working-pose. 

I took wind, and followed up my line. I was not deceived. There were 
Truffles of different sorts in their proper places under those thick trees. My 
Mother’s maxim had proved its truth. This was evidently the ‘something 
else’ of which she had spoken; and I felt myself again my own equal. As I 
worked amid the almost familiar odours it seemed to me that all that had 
overtaken me had not happened, and that at any moment I should meet 
Pluton and Dis with our cart. But they came not. Though I called they did 
not come. 

A far-off voice interrupted me, with menace. I recognised it for that of 
the boisterous She of my culvert, and was still. 

After cautious circuits I heard the sound of a spade, and in a wooded 
hollow saw a Person flattening earth round a pile of wood, heaped to make 
charcoal. It was a business I had seen often. 

My Nose assured me that the Person was authentically a peasant and (I 
recalled the memory later) had not handled One of Us within the time that 
such a scent would hang on him. My Nose, further, recorded that he was 
imbued with the aromas proper to his work and was, also, kind, gentle, and 
equable in temperament. (You Persons wonder that All of Us know your 
moods before you yourselves realise them? Be well sure that every shade of 
his or her character, habit, or feeling cries itself aloud in a Person’s scent. 
No more than We All can deceive Each Other can You Persons deceive Us 
— though We pretend — We pretend — to believe!) 

His coat lay on a bank. When he drew from it bread and cheese, I 
produced myself. But I had been so long at gaze, that my shoulder, bruised 
in transit through the hedge, made me fall. He was upon me at once and, 
with strength equal to his gentleness, located my trouble. Evidently — 
though the knowledge even then displeased me — he knew how We should 
be handled. 

I submitted to his care, ate the food he offered, and, reposing in the crook 


of his mighty arm, was borne to a small cottage where he bathed my hurt, 
set water beside me and returned to his charcoal. I slept, lulled by the 
cadence of his spade and the bouquet of natural scents in the cottage which 
included all those I was used to, except garlic and, strangely, Truffles. 

I was roused by the entry of a She-Person who moved slowly and 
coughed. There was on her (I speak now as We speak) the Taint of the Fear 
— of that Black Fear which bids Us throw up our noses and lament. She 
laid out food. The Person of the Spade entered. I fled to his knee. He 
showed me to the Girl-Person’s dull eyes. She caressed my head, but the 
chill of her hand increased the Fear. He set me on his knees, and they talked 
in the twilight. 

Presently, their talk nosed round hidden flat Pieces and Thin Papers. The 
tone was so exactly that of my Master and his Mate that I expected they 
would lift up the hearthstone. But theirs was in the chimney, whence the 
Person drew several white Pieces, which he gave to the Girl. I argued from 
this they had admitted me to their utmost intimacy and — I confess it — I 
danced like a puppy. My reward was their mirth — his specially. When the 
Girl laughed she coughed. But his voice warmed and possessed me before I 
knew it. 

After night was well fallen, they went out and prepared a bed on a cot in 
the open, sheltered only by a large faggot-stack. The Girl disposed herself 
to sleep there, which astonished me. (In my lost world out- sleeping is not 
done, except when Persons wish to avoid Forest Guards.) The Person of the 
Spade then set a jug of water by the bed and, turning to reenter the house, 
delivered a long whistle. It was answered across the woods by the 
unforgettable voice of the old She of my culvert. I inserted myself at once 
between, and a little beneath, some of the more robust faggots. 

On her silent arrival the She greeted the Girl with extravagant affection 
and fawned beneath her hand, till the coughings closed in uneasy slumber. 
Then, with no more noise than the moths of the night, she quested for me in 
order, she said, to tear out my throat. ‘Ma Tante,’ I replied placidly from 
within my fortress, ‘I do not doubt you could save yourself the trouble by 
swallowing me alive. But, first, tell me what I have done.’ ‘That there is My 
Bone,’ was the reply. It was enough! (Once in my life I had seen poor 
honest Pluton stand like a raging wolf between his Pierril, whom he loved, 
and a Forest Guard.) We use that word seldom and never lightly. Therefore, 
I answered, ‘I assure you she is not mine. She gives me the Black Fear.’ 

You know how We cannot deceive Each Other? The She accepted my 
Statement; at the same time reviling me for my lack of appreciation — a 


crookedness of mind not uncommon among elderly Shes. 

To distract her, I invited her to tell me her history. It appeared that the 
Girl had nursed her through some early distemper. Since then, the She had 
divided her life between her duties among sheep by day and watching, from 
the First Star till Break of Light, over the Girl, who, she said, also suffered 
from a slight distemper. This had been her existence, her joy and her 
devotion long before I was born. Demanding nothing more, she was 
prepared to back her single demand by slaughter. 

Once, in my second month, when I would have run away from a very 
fierce frog, my friend the Vicomte told me that, at crises, it is best to go 
forward. On a sudden impulse I emerged from my shelter and sat beside 
her. There was a pause of life and death during which I had leisure to 
contemplate all her teeth. Fortunately, the Girl waked to drink. The She 
crawled to caress the hand that set down the jug, and waited till the 
breathing resumed. She came back to me — I had not stirred — with 
blazing eyes. ‘How can you dare this?’ she said. ‘But why not?’ I answered. 
‘If it is not something, it is sure to be something else.’ Her fire and fury 
passed. “To whom do you say it! ‘she assented. “There is always something 
else to fear — not for myself but for My Bone yonder.’ 

Then began a conversation unique, I should imagine, even among 
Ourselves. My old, unlovely, savage Aunt, as I shall henceforth call her, 
was eaten alive with fears for the Girl — not so much on account of her 
distemper, but because of Two She-Persons-Enemies — whom she 
described to me minutely by Eye and Nose — one like a Ferret, the other 
like a Goose. 

These, she said, meditated some evil to the Girl against which my Aunt 
and the Girl’s Father, the Person of the Spade, were helpless. The Two 
Enemies carried about with them certain papers, by virtue of which the Girl 
could be taken away from the cottage and my Aunt’s care, precisely as she 
had seen sheep taken out of her pasture by Persons with papers, and driven 
none knew whither. 

The Enemies would come at intervals to the cottage in daytime (when my 
Aunt’s duty held her with the sheep) and always they left behind them the 
Taint of misery and anxiety. It was not that she feared the Enemies 
personally. She feared nothing except a certain Monsieur The- Law who, I 
understood later, cowed even her. 

Naturally I sympathised. I did not know this gentilhommier de Loire, but 
I knew Fear. Also, the Girl was of the same stock as He who had fed and 
welcomed me and Whose voice had reassured. My Aunt suddenly 


demanded if I purposed to take up my residence with them. I would have 
detailed to her my adventures. She was acutely uninterested in them all 
except so far as they served her purposes, which she explained. She would 
allow me to live on condition that I reported to her, nightly beside the 
faggot-stack, all I had seen or heard or suspected of every action and mood 
of the Girl during the day; any arrival of the Enemies, as she called them; 
and whatever I might gather from their gestures and tones. In other words I 
was to spy for her as Those of Us who accompany the Forest Guards spy 
for their detestable Masters. 

I was not disturbed. (I had had experience of the Forest Guard.) Still 
there remained my dignity and something which I suddenly felt was even 
more precious to me. ‘Ma Tante,’ I said, ‘what I do depends not on you but 
on My Bone in the cottage there.’ She understood. ‘What is there on Him,’ 
she said, ‘to draw you?’ ‘Such things are like Truffles,’ was my answer. 
‘They are there or they are not there.’ ‘I do not know what “Truffles” may 
be,’ she snapped. ‘He has nothing useful to me except that He, too, fears for 
my Girl. At any rate your infatuation for Him makes you more useful as an 
aid to my plans.’ ‘We shall see,’ said I. ‘But — to talk of affairs of 
importance — do you seriously mean that you have no knowledge of 
Truffles?’ She was convinced that I mocked her. ‘Is it,’ she demanded, 
‘some lapdog’s trick?’ She said this of Truffles — of my Truffles 

The impasse was total. Outside of the Girl on the cot and her sheep (for I 
can testify that, with them, she was an artist) the square box of my Aunt’s 
head held not one single thought. My patience forsook me, but not my 
politeness. ‘Cheer-up, old one!’ I said. ‘An honest heart outweighs many 
disadvantages of ignorance and low birth.’... 

And She? I thought she would have devoured me in my hair! When she 
could speak, she made clear that she was ‘born’ — entirely soof a breed 
mated and trained since the days of the First Shepherd. In return I explained 
that I was a specialist in the discovery of delicacies which the genius of my 
ancestors had revealed to Persons since the First Person first scratched in 
the first dirt. 

She did not believe me — nor do I pretend that I had been entirely 
accurate in my genealogy — but she addressed me henceforth as ‘My 
Nephew.’ 

Thus that wonderful night passed, with the moths, the bats, the owls, the 
sinking moon, and the varied respirations of the Girl. At sunrise a call broke 
out from beyond the woods. My Aunt vanished to her day’s office. I went 
into the house and found Him lacing one gigantic boot. Its companion lay 


beside the hearth. I brought it to Him (I had seen my Father do as much for 
that Pierrounet my Master). 

He was loudly pleased. He patted my head, and when the Girl entered, 
told her of my exploit. She called me to be caressed, and, though the Black 
Taint upon her made me cringe, I came. She belonged to Him — as at that 
moment I realised that I did. 

Here began my new life. By day I accompanied Him to His charcoal — 
sole guardian of His coat and the bread and cheese on the bank, or, 
remembering my Aunt’s infatuation, fluctuated between the charcoal- 
mound and the house to spy upon the Girl, when she was not with Him. He 
was all that I desired — in the sound of His solid tread; His deep but gentle 
voice; the sympathetic texture and scent of His clothes; the safe hold of His 
hand when He would slide me into His great outer pocket and carry me 
through the far woods where He dealt secretly with rabbits. Like peasants, 
who are alone more than most Persons, He talked aloud to himself, and 
presently to me, asking my opinion of the height of a wire from the ground. 

My devotion He accepted and repaid from the first. My Art he could by 
no means comprehend. For, naturally, I followed my Art as every Artist 
must, even when it is misunderstood. If not, he comes to preoccupy himself 
mournfully with his proper fleas. 

My new surroundings; the larger size and closer spacing of the oaks; the 
heavier nature of the soils; the habits of the lazy wet winds — a hundred 
considerations which the expert takes into account — demanded changes 
and adjustments of my technique...My reward? I found and brought Him 
Truffles of the best. I nosed them into His hand. I laid them on the threshold 
of the cottage and they filled it with their fragrance. He and the Girl thought 
that I amused myself, and would throw — throw! — them for me to 
retrieve, as though they had been stones and...uppy! What more could I do? 
The scent over that ground was lost. 

But the rest was happiness, tempered with vivid fears when we were 
apart lest, if the wind blew beyond moderation, a tree might fall and crush 
Him; lest when He worked late He might disappear into one of those 
terrible river pits so common in the world whence I had come, and be lost 
without trace. There was no peril I did not imagine for Him till I could hear 
His feet walking securely on sound earth long before the Girl had even 
suspected. Thus my heart was light in spite of the nightly conferences with 
my formidable Aunt, who linked her own dismal apprehensions to every 
account that I rendered of the Girl’s day-life and actions. For some cause or 
other, the Two Enemies had not appeared since my Aunt had warned me 


against them, and there was less of Fear in the house. Perhaps, as I once 
hinted to my Aunt, owing to my presence. 

It was an unfortunate remark. I should have remembered her gender. She 
attacked me, that night, on a new scent, bidding me observe that she herself 
was decorated with a Collar of Office which established her position before 
all the world. I was about to compliment her, when she observed, in the low 
even tone of detachment peculiar to Shes of age, that, unless I were so 
decorated, not only was I outside the Law (that Person of whom, I might 
remember, she had often spoken) but could not be formally accepted into 
any household. 

How, then, I demanded, might I come by this protection? In her own 
case, she said, the Collar was hers by right as a Preceptress of Sheep. To 
procure a Collar for me would be a matter of Pieces or even of Thin Papers, 
from His chimney. (I recalled poor Pluton’s warning that everything 
changes at last into such things.) If He chose to give of His Pieces for my 
Collar, my civil status would be impregnable. Otherwise, having no 
business or occupation, I lived, said my Aunt, like the rabbits — by favour 
and accident. 

‘But, ma Tante,’ I cried, ‘I have the secret of an Art beyond all others.’ 

‘That is not understood in these parts,’ she replied. ‘You have told me of 
it many times, but I do not believe. What a pity it is not rabbits! You are 
small enough to creep down their burrows. But these precious things of 
yours under the ground which no one but you can find — it is absurd.’ 

‘It is an absurdity, then, which fills Persons’ chimney-places with Pieces 
and Thin Papers. Listen, ma Tante!’ I all but howled. ‘The world I came 
from was stuffed with things underground which all Persons desired. This 
world here is also rich in them, but I — I alone — can bring them to light!’ 

She repeated acridly, ‘Here is not there. It should have been rabbits.’ 

I turned to go. I was at the end of my forces. 

“You talk too much of the world whence you came,’ my Aunt sneered. 
‘Where is that world?’ 

‘I do not know,’ I answered miserably and crawled under my faggots. As 
a matter of routine, when my report had been made to my Aunt, I would 
take post on the foot of His bed where I should be available in case of 
bandits. But my Aunt’s words had barred that ever-open door. 

My suspicions worked like worms in my system. If He chose, He could 
kick me off on to the floor — beyond sound of His desired voice — into the 
rabid procession of fears and flights whence He had delivered me. Whither, 
then, should I go?...There remained only my lost world where Persons 


knew the value of Truffles and of Those of Us who could find them. I 
would seek that world! 

With this intention, and a bitterness in my belly as though I had mouthed 
a toad, I came out after dawn and fled to the edge of the woods through 
which He and I had wandered so often. They were bounded by a tall stone 
wall, along which I quested for an opening. I found none till I reached a 
small house beside shut gates. Here an officious One of Us advanced upon 
me with threats. I was in no case to argue or even to expostulate. I hastened 
away and attacked the wall again at another point. 

But after a while, I found myself back at the house of the Officious One. 
I recommenced my circuit, but — there was no end to that Wall. I 
remembered crying aloud to it in hope it might fall down and pass me 
through. I remember appealing to the Vicomte to come to my aid. I 
remember a flight of big black birds, calling the very name of my lost world 
— ’Aa — or’ — above my head. But soon they scattered in all directions. 
Only the Wall continued to continue, and I blindly at its foot. Once a She- 
Person stretched out her hand towards me. I fled — as I fled from an 
amazed rabbit who, like myself, existed by favour and accident. 

Another Person coming upon me threw stones. This turned me away 
from the Wall and so broke its attraction. I subsided into an aimless limp of 
hours, until some woods that seemed familiar received me into their 
shades... 

I found me at the back of the large white Chateau in the hollow, which I 
had seen only once, far off, on the first day of my arrival in this world. I 
looked down through bushes on to ground divided by strips of still water 
and stone. Here were birds, bigger than turkeys, with enormous voices and 
tails which they raised one against the other, while a white-haired She- 
Person dispensed them food from a pan she held between sparkling hands. 
My Nose told me that she was unquestionably of race-descended from 
champion strains. I would have crawled nearer, but the greedy birds 
forbade. I retreated uphill into the woods, and, moved by I know not what 
agonies of frustration and bewilderment, threw up my head and lamented. 

The harsh imperative call of my Aunt cut through my self-pity. I found 
her on duty in pastures still bounded by that Wall which encircled my 
world. She charged me at once with having some disreputable affair, and, 
for its sake, deserting my post with the Girl. I could but pant. Seeing, at last, 
my distress, she said, ‘Have you been seeking that lost world of yours?’ 
Shame closed my mouth. She continued, in softer tones, ‘Except when it 
concerns My Bone, do not take all that I say at full-fang. There are others as 


foolish as you. Wait my return.’ 

She left me with an affectation, almost a coquetry, of extreme fatigue. To 
her charge had been added a new detachment of sheep who wished to 
escape. They had scattered into separate crowds, each with a different 
objective and a different speed. My Aunt, keeping the high ground, allowed 
them to disperse, till her terrible voice, thrice lifted, brought them to halt. 
Then, in one long loop of flight, my Aunt, a dumb fury lying wide on their 
flank, swept down with a certainty, a speed, and a calculation which almost 
reminded me of my friend the Vicomte. Those diffuse and errant imbeciles 
reunited and inclined away from her in a mob of mixed smells and outcries 
— to find themselves exquisitely penned in an angle of the fence, my Aunt, 
laid flat at full length, facing them! One after another their heads dropped 
and they resumed their eternal business of mutton-making. 

My Aunt came back, her affectation of decrepitude heightened to 
heighten her performance. And who was I, an Artist also, to mock her? 

“You wonder why my temper is not of the bluntest?’ she said. ‘You could 
not have done that!’ 

‘But at least I can appreciate it,’ I cried. ‘It was superb! It was 
unequalled! It was faultless! You did not even nip one of them.’ 

‘With sheep that is to confess failure,’ she said. ‘Do you, then, gnaw your 
Truffles?’ It was the first time that she had ever admitted their existence! 
My genuine admiration, none the worse for a little flattery, opened her 
heart. She spoke of her youthful triumphs at sheep — herding expositions; 
of rescues of lost lambs, or incapable mothers found reversed in ditches. 
Oh, she was all an Artist, my thin- flanked, haggard-eyed Aunt by enforced 
adoption. She even let me talk of the Vicomte! 

Suddenly (the shadows had stretched) she leaped, with a grace I should 
never have suspected, on to a stone wall and stood long at far gaze. 
‘Enough of this nonsense,’ she said brutally. “You are rested now. Get to 
your work. If you could see, my Nephew, you would observe the Ferret and 
the Goose walking there, three fields distant. They have come again for My 
Bone. They will keep to the path made for Persons. Go at once to the 
cottage before they arrive and — do what you can to harass them. Run — 
run — mountebank of a yellow imbecile that you are!’ 

I turned on my tail, as We say, and took the direct line through my well- 
known woods at my utmost speed since her orders dispatched me without 
loss of dignity towards my heart’s one desire. And I was received by Him, 
and by the Girl with unfeigned rapture. They passed me from one to the 
other like the rarest of Truffles; rebuked me, not too severely, for my long 


absence; felt me for possible injuries from traps; brought me bread and 
milk, which I sorely needed; and by a hundred delicate attentions showed 
me the secure place I occupied in their hearts. I gave my dignity to the cats, 
and it is not too much to say that we were all engaged in a veritable pas de 
trois when a shadow fell across our threshold and the Two Enemies most 
rudely entered! 

I conceived, and gave vent to, instant detestation which, for a while, 
delayed their attack. When it came, He and the Girl accepted it as yoked 
oxen receive the lash across the eyes — with the piteous dignity which 
Earth, having so little to give them, bestows upon her humbles. Like oxen, 
too, they backed side by side and pressed closer together. I renewed my 
comminations from every angle as I saw how these distracted my 
adversaries. They then pointed passionately to me and my pan of bread and 
milk which joy had prevented me from altogether emptying. Their tongues I 
felt were foul with reproach. 

At last He spoke. He mentioned my name more than once, but always (I 
could tell in my defence. The Girl backed His point. I assisted with — and 
it was something — all that I had ever heard in my lost world from the 
sans-kennailerie of the Street of the Fountain. The Enemies renewed the 
charge. Evidently my Aunt was right. Their plan was to take the Girl away 
in exchange for pieces of paper. I saw the Ferret wave a paper beneath His 
nose. He shook His head and launched that peasant’s ‘No,’ which is one in 
all languages. 

Here I applauded vehemently, continuously, monotonously, on a key 
which, also, I had learned in the Street of the Fountain. Nothing could have 
lived against it. The Enemies threatened, I could feel, some prodigious 
action or another; but at last they marched out of our presence. I escorted 
them to the charcoal-heap — the limit of our private domain — in a silence 
charged with possibilities for their thick ankles. 

I returned to find my Two sunk in distress, but upon my account. I think 
they feared I might run away again, for they shut the door. They frequently 
and tenderly repeated my name, which, with them, was ‘Teem.’ Finally He 
took a Thin Paper from the chimney-piece, slid me into His outside pocket 
and walked swiftly to the Village, which I had never smelt before. 

In a place where a She-Person was caged behind bars, He exchanged the 
Thin Paper for one which he laid under my nose, saying “Teem! Look! This 
is Licence-and-Law all-right!’ In yet another place, I was set down before a 
Person who exhaled a grateful flavour of dried skins. My neck was then 
encircled by a Collar bearing a bright badge of office. All Persons round me 


expressed admiration and said ‘Lor!’ many times. On our return through the 
Village I stretched my decorated neck out of His pocket, like one of the 
gaudy birds at the Chateau, to impress Those of Us who might be abroad 
that I was now under full protection of Monsieur Le Law (whoever he 
might be), and thus the equal of my exacting Aunt. 

That night, by the Girl’s bed, my Aunt was at her most difficult. She cut 
short my history of my campaign, and cross-examined me coldly as to what 
had actually passed. Her interpretations were not cheering. She prophesied 
our Enemies would return, more savage for having been checked. She said 
that when they mentioned my name (as I have told you) it was to rebuke 
Him for feeding me, a vagabond, on good bread and milk, when I did not, 
according to Monsieur Law, belong to Him. (She herself, she added, had 
often been shocked by His extravagance in this regard.) I pointed out that 
my Collar now disposed of inconvenient questions. So much she 
ungraciously conceded, but — I had described the scene to her — argued 
that He had taken the Thin Paper out of its hiding-place because I had 
cajoled Him with my ‘lapdog’s tricks,’ and that, in default of that Paper, He 
would go without food, as well as without what he burned under His nose, 
which to Him would be equally serious. 

I was aghast. ‘But, Ma Tante,’ I pleaded, ‘show me — make me any way 
to teach Him that the earth on which He walks so loftily can fill His 
chimneys with Thin Papers, and I promise you that She shall eat chicken!’ 
My evident sincerity — perhaps, too, the finesse of my final appeal — 
shook her. She mouthed a paw in thought. 

“You have shown Him those wonderful underground-things of yours?’ 
she resumed. 

‘But often. And to your Girl also. They thought they were stones to 
throw. It is because of my size that I am not taken seriously.’ I would have 
lamented, but she struck me down. Her Girl was coughing. 

‘Be silent, unlucky that you are! Have you shown your Truffles, as you 
call them, to anyone else?’ 

‘Those Two are all I have ever met in this world, my Aunt.’ 

‘That was true till yesterday,’ she replied. ‘But at the back of the Chateau 
— this afternoon — eh?’ (My friend the Vicomte was right when he warned 
me that all elderly Shes have six ears and ten noses. And the older the 
more!) 

‘I saw that Person only from a distance. You know her, then, my Aunt?’ 

‘If I know Her! She met me once when I was lamed by thorns under my 
left heel-pad. She stopped me. She took them out. She also put her hand on 


my head.’ 

‘Alas, I have not your charms!’ I riposted. 

‘Listen, before my temper snaps, my Nephew. She has returned to her 
Chateau. Lay one of those things that you say you find, at her feet. I do not 
credit your tales about them, but it is possible that She may. She is of race. 
She knows all. She may make you that way for which you ask so loudly. It 
is only a chance. But, if it succeeds, and My Bone does not eat the chickens 
you have promised her, I will, for sure, tear out your throat.’ 

‘My Aunt,’ I replied, ‘I am infinitely obliged. You have, at least, shown 
me a way. What a pity you were born with so many thorns under your 
tongue!’ And I fled to take post at the foot of His bed, where I slept 
vigorously — for I had lived that day! — till time to bring Him His 
morning boots. 

We then went to our charcoal. As official Guardian of the Coat I 
permitted myself no excursions till He was busied stopping the vents of 
little flames on the flanks of the mound. Then I moved towards a patch of 
ground which I had noted long ago. On my way, a chance of the air told me 
that the Born One of the Chateau was walking on the verge of the wood. I 
fled to my patch, which was even more fruitful than I had thought. I had 
unearthed several Truffles when the sound of her tread hardened on the bare 
ground beneath the trees. Selecting my largest and ripest, I bore it 
reverently towards her, dropped it in her path, and took a pose of humble 
devotion. Her Nose informed her before her eyes. I saw it wrinkle and sniff 
deliciously. She stooped and with sparkling hands lifted my gift to smell. 
Her sympathetic appreciation emboldened me to pull the fringe of her 
clothes in the direction of my little store exposed beneath the oak. She knelt 
and, rapturously inhaling their aroma, transferred them to a small basket on 
her arm. (All Born Ones bear such baskets when they walk upon their own 
earths.) 

Here He called my name. I replied at once that I was coming, but that 
matters of the utmost importance held me for the moment. We moved on 
together, the Born One and I, and found Him beside His coat setting apart 
for me my own bread and cheese. We lived, we two, each always in the 
other’s life! 

I had often seen that Pierrounet my Master, who delivered me to 
strangers, uncover and bend at the side-door of the Chateau in my lost 
world over yonder. At no time was he beautiful. But He — My Own Bone 
to me! — though He too was uncovered, stood beautifully erect and as a 
peasant of race should bear himself when He and His are not being tortured 


by Ferrets or Geese. For a short time, He and the Born One did not concern 
themselves with me. They were obviously of old acquaintance. She spoke; 
she waved her sparkling hands; she laughed. He responded gravely, at 
dignified ease, like my friend the Vicomte. Then I heard my name many 
times. I fancy He may have told her something of my appearance in this 
world. (We peasants do not tell all to any one.) To prove to her my 
character, as He conceived it, He threw a stone. With as much emphasis as 
my love for Him allowed, I signified that this game of lapdogs was not 
mine. She commanded us to return to the woods. There He said to me as 
though it were some question of His magnificent boots, ‘Seek, Teem! Find, 
Teem!’ and waved His arms at random. He did not know! Even then, My 
Bone did not know! 

But I — I was equal to the occasion! Without unnecessary gesture; 
stifling the squeaks of rapture that rose in my throat; coldly, almost, as my 
Father, I made point after point, picked up my lines and worked them (His 
attendant spade saving me the trouble of digging) till the basket was full. At 
this juncture the Girl — they were seldom far apart — appeared with all the 
old miseries on her face, and, behind her (I had been too occupied with my 
Art, or I should have yelled on their scent) walked the Two Enemies! 

They had not spied us up there among the trees, for they rated her all the 
way to the charcoal-heap. Our Born One descended upon them softly as a 
mist through which shine the stars, and greeted them in the voice of a dove 
out of summer foliage. I held me still. She needed no aid, that one! They 
grew louder and more loud; she increasingly more suave. They flourished at 
her one of their detestable papers which she received as though it had been 
all the Trufes in the world. They talked of Monsieur Le Law. From her 
renewed smiles I understood that he, too, had the honour of her friendship. 
They continued to talk of him...Then...she abolished them! How? Speaking 
with the utmost reverence of both, she reminded me of my friend the 
Vicomte disentangling an agglomeration of distracted, and therefore 
dangerous, beefs at the Railway Station. There was the same sage turn of 
the head, the same almost invisible stiffening of the shoulders, the very 
same small voice out of the side of the mouth, saying ‘I charge myself with 
this.” And then — and then — those insupportable offspring of a jumped-up 
gentilhommier were transformed into amiable and impressed members of 
their proper class, giving ground slowly at first, but finally evaporating — 
yes, evaporating — like bad smells — in the direction of the world whence 
they had intruded. 

During the relief that followed, the Girl wept and wept and wept. Our 


Born One led her to the cottage and consoled. We showed her our bed 
beside the faggots and all our other small dispositions, including a bottle 
out of which the Girl was used to drink. (I tasted once some that had been 
spilt. It was like unfresh fish — fit only for cats.) She saw, she heard, she 
considered all. Calm came at her every word. She would have given Him 
some Pieces, in exchange, I suppose, for her filled basket. He pointed to me 
to show that it was my work. She repeated most of the words she had 
employed before — my name among them — because one must explain 
many times to a peasant who desires not to comprehend. At last He took the 
Pieces. 

Then my Born One stooped down to me beside His foot and said, in the 
language of my lost world, ‘Knowest thou, Teem, that this is all thy work? 
Without thee we can do nothing. Knowest thou, my little dear Teem?’ If I 
knew! Had He listened to me at the first the situation would have been 
regularised half a season before. Now I could fill his chimney-places as my 
Father had filled that of that disgusting Pierrounet. Logically, of course, I 
should have begun a fresh demonstration of my Art in proof of my zeal for 
the interests of my famille. But I did not. Instead, I ran — I rolled — I 
leaped — I cried aloud — I fawned at their knees What would you? It was 
hairless, toothless sentiment, but it had the success of a hurricane! They 
accepted me as though I had been a Person — and He more unreservedly 
than any of them. It was my supreme moment! 





I have at last reduced my famille to the Routine which is indispensable to 
the right-minded among Us. For example: At intervals He and I descend to 
the Chateau with our basket of Truffles for our Born One. If she is there she 
caresses me. If elsewhere, her basket pursues her in a stink-cart. So does, 
also, her Chef, a well-scented Person and, I can testify, an Artist. This, I 
understand, is our exchange for the right to exploit for ourselves all other 
Truffles that I may find inside the Great Wall. These we dispense to another 
stink-cart, filled with delightful comestibles, which waits for us regularly on 
the stink-cart-road by the House of the Gate where the Officious One 
pursued me. We are paid into the hand (trust us peasants!) in Pieces or 
Papers, while I stand guard against bandits. 

As a result, the Girl has now a wooden-roofed house of her own — open 
at one side and capable of being turned round against winds by His strong 
one hand. Here she arranges the bottles from which she drinks, and here 
comes — but less and less often — a dry Person of mixed odours, who 
applies his ear at the end of a stick, to her thin back. Thus, and owing to the 


chickens which, as I promised my Aunt, she eats, the Taint of her distemper 
diminishes. My Aunt denies that it ever existed, but her infatuation — have 
I told you? — has no bounds! She has been given honourable demission 
from her duties with sheep and has frankly installed herself in the Girl’s 
outside bed-house, which she does not encourage me to enter. I can support 
that. I too have My Bone... 

Only it comes to me, as it does to most of Us who live so swiftly, to 
dream in my sleep. Then I return to my lost world — to the whistling, dry- 
leaved, thin oaks that are not these giant ones — to the stony little hillsides 
and treacherous river-pits that are not these secure pastures — to the sharp 
scents that are not these scents — to the companionship of poor Pluton and 
Dis — to the Street of the Fountain up which marches to meet me, as when 
I was a rude little puppy, my friend, my protector, my earliest adoration, 
Monsieur le Vicomte Bouvier de Brie. 

At this point always, I wake; and not till I feel His foot beneath the 
bedderie, and hear His comfortable breathing, does my lost world cease to 
bite... 

Oh, wise and well-beloved guardian and playmate of my youth — it is 
true — it is true, as thou didst warn me — Outside his Art an Artist must 
never dream! 


THE END 
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C’est moi, c’est moi, c’est moi! 
Je suis la Mandragore! 
La file des beaux jours qui s’éveille à aurore — 
Et qui chante pour toi! 


C. NODIER. 

IN the days beyond compare and before the Judgments, a genius called 
Graydon foresaw that the advance of education and the standard of living 
would submerge all mind-marks in one mudrush of standardised reading- 
matter, and so created the Fictional Supply Syndicate to meet the demand. 

Since a few days’ work for him brought them more money than a week’s 
elsewhere, he drew many young men — some now eminent — into his 
employ. He bade them keep their eyes on the Sixpenny Dream Book, the 
Army and Navy Stores Catalogue (this for backgrounds and furniture as 
they changed), and The Hearthstone Friend, a weekly publication which 
specialised unrivalledly in the domestic emotions. Yet, even so, youth 
would not be denied, and some of the collaborated love-talk in ‘Passion 
Hath Peril,’ and ‘Ena’s Lost Lovers,’ and the account of the murder of the 
Earl in ‘The Wickwire Tragedies’ — to name but a few masterpieces now 
never mentioned for fear of blackmail — was as good as anything to which 
their authors signed their real names in more distinguished years. 

Among the young ravens driven to roost awhile on Graydon’s ark was 
James Andrew Manallace — a darkish, slow northerner of the type that 
does not ignite, but must be detonated. Given written or verbal outlines of a 
plot, he was useless; but, with a half-dozen pictures round which to write 
his tale, he could astonish. 

And he adored that woman who afterwards became the mother of Vidal 
Benzaquen,* and who suffered and died because she loved one unworthy. 
There was, also, among the company a mannered, bellied person called 
Alured Castorley, who talked and wrote about ‘Bohemia,’ but was always 
afraid of being ‘compromised’ by the weekly suppers at Neminaka’s Cafes 
in Hestern Square, where the Syndicate work was apportioned, and where 
everyone looked out for himself. He, too, for a time, had loved Vidal’s 
mother, in his own way. 

[* ‘The Village that voted the Earth was Flat.’ A Diversity of Creatures. ] 

Now, one Saturday at Neminaka’s, Graydon, who had given Manallace a 


sheaf of prints — torn from an extinct children’s book called Philippa’s 
Queen — on which to improvise, asked for results. Manallace went down 
into his ulster-pocket, hesitated a moment, and said the stuff had turned into 
poetry on his hands. 

‘Bosh!’ 

‘That’s what it isn’t,’ the boy retorted. ‘It’s rather good.’ 

‘Then it’s no use to us.’ Graydon laughed. ‘Have you brought back the 
cuts?’ 

Manallace handed them over. There was a castle in the series; a knight or 
so in armour; an old lady in a horned head-dress; a young ditto; a very 
obvious Hebrew; a clerk, with pen and inkhorn, checking wine- barrels on a 
wharf; and a Crusader. On the back of one of the prints was a note, ‘If he 
doesn’t want to go, why can’t he be captured and held to ransom?’ Graydon 
asked what it all meant. 

‘I don’t know yet. A comic opera, perhaps,’ said Manallace. 

Graydon, who seldom wasted time, passed the cuts on to someone else, 
and advanced Manallace a couple of sovereigns to carry on with, as usual; 
at which Castorley was angry and would have said something unpleasant 
but was suppressed. Half-way through supper, Castorley told the company 
that a relative had died and left him an independence; and that he now 
withdrew from ‘hackwork’ to follow ‘Literature.’ Generally, the Syndicate 
rejoiced in a comrade’s good fortune, but Castorley had gifts of waking 
dislike. So the news was received with a vote of thanks, and he went out 
before the end, and, it was said, proposed to ‘Dal Benzaquen’s mother, who 
refused him. He did not come back. Manallace, who had arrived a little 
exalted, got so drunk before midnight that a man had to stay and see him 
home. But liquor never touched him above the belt, and when he had slept 
awhile, he recited to the gas-chandelier the poetry he had made out of the 
pictures; said that, on second thoughts, he would convert it into comic 
opera; deplored the Upas-tree influence of Gilbert and Sullivan; sang 
somewhat to illustrate his point; and — after words, by the way, with a 
negress in yellow satin — was steered to his rooms. 

In the course of a few years, Graydon’s foresight and genius were 
rewarded. The public began to read and reason upon higher planes, and the 
Syndicate grew rich. Later still, people demanded of their printed matter 
what they expected in their clothing and furniture. So, precisely as the three 
guinea hand-bag is followed in three weeks by its thirteen and sevenpence 
ha’penny, indistinguishable sister, they enjoyed perfect synthetic substitutes 
for Plot, Sentiment, and Emotion. Graydon died before the Cinemacaption 


school came in, but he left his widow twenty-seven thousand pounds. 

Manallace made a reputation, and, more important, money for Vidal’s 
mother when her husband ran away and the first symptoms of her paralysis 
showed. His line was the jocundly-sentimental Wardour Street brand of 
adventure, told in a style that exactly met, but never exceeded, every 
expectation. 

As he once said when urged to ‘write a real book’: ‘I’ve got my label, 
and I’m not going to chew it off. If you save people thinking, you can do 
anything with ‘em.’ His output apart, he was genuinely a man of letters. He 
rented a small cottage in the country and economised on everything, except 
the care and charges of Vidal’s mother. 

Castorley flew higher. When his legacy freed him from ‘hackwork,’ he 
became first a critic — in which calling he loyally scalped all his old 
associates as they came up — and then looked for some speciality. Having 
found it (Chaucer was the prey), he consolidated his position before he 
occupied it, by his careful speech, his cultivated bearing, and the whispered 
words of his friends whom he, too, had saved the trouble of thinking. It 
followed that, when he published his first serious articles on Chaucer, all 
the world which is interested in Chaucer said: “This is an authority.’ But he 
was no impostor. He learned and knew his poet and his age; and in a month- 
long dogfight in an austere literary weekly, met and mangled a recognised 
Chaucer expert of the day. He also, ‘for old sake’s sake,’ as he wrote to a 
friend, went out of his way to review one of Manallace’s books with an 
intimacy of unclean deduction (this was before the days of Freud) which 
long stood as a record. Some member of the extinct Syndicate took 
occasion to ask him if he would — for old sake’s sake — help Vidal’s 
mother to a new treatment. He answered that he had ‘known the lady very 
slightly and the calls on his purse were so heavy that,’ etc. The writer 
showed the letter to Manallace, who said he was glad Castorley hadn’t 
interfered. Vidal’s mother was then wholly paralysed. Only her eyes could 
move, and those always looked for the husband who had left her. She died 
thus in Manallace’s arms in April of the first year of the War. 

During the War he and Castorley worked as some sort of departmental 
dishwashers in the Office of Co-ordinated Supervisals. Here Manallace 
came to know Castorley again. Castorley, having a sweet tooth, cadged 
lumps of sugar for his tea from a typist, and when she took to giving them 
to a younger man, arranged that she should be reported for smoking in 
unauthorised apartments. Manallace possessed himself of every detail of the 
affair, as compensation for the review of his book. Then there came a night 


when, waiting for a big air-raid, the two men had talked humanly, and 
Manallace spoke of Vidal’s mother. Castorley said something in reply, and 
from that hour — as was learned several years later — Manallace’s real 
life-work and interests began. 

The War over, Castorley set about to make himself Supreme Pontiff on 
Chaucer by methods not far removed from the employment of poison-gas. 
The English Pope was silent, through private griefs, and influenza had 
carried off the learned Hun who claimed continental allegiance. Thus 
Castorley crowed unchallenged from Upsala to Seville, while Manallace 
went back to his cottage with the photo of Vidal’s mother over the 
mantelpiece. She seemed to have emptied out his life, and left him only 
fleeting interests in trifles. His private diversions were experiments of 
uncertain outcome, which, he said, rested him after a day’s gadzooking and 
vitalstapping. I found him, for instance, one week-end, in his toolshed- 
scullery, boiling a brew of slimy barks which were, if mixed with oak-galls, 
vitriol and wine, to become an ink-powder. We boiled it till the Monday, 
and it turned into an adhesive stronger than birdlime, and entangled us both. 

At other times, he would carry me off, once in a few weeks, to sit at 
Castorley’s feet, and hear him talk about Chaucer. Castorley’s voice, bad 
enough in youth, when it could be shouted down, had, with culture and tact, 
grown almost insupportable. His mannerisms, too, had multiplied and set. 
He minced and mouthed, postured and chewed his words throughout those 
terrible evenings; and poisoned not only Chaucer, but every shred of 
English literature which he used to embellish him. He was shameless, too, 
as regarded self-advertisement and ‘recognition’ — weaving elaborate 
intrigues; forming petty friendships and confederacies, to be dissolved next 
week in favour of more promising alliances; fawning, snubbing, lecturing, 
organising and lying as unrestingly as a politician, in chase of the 
Knighthood due not to him (he always called on his Maker to forbid such a 
thought) but as tribute to Chaucer. Yet, sometimes, he could break from his 
obsession and prove how a man’s work will try to save the soul of him. He 
would tell us charmingly of copyists of the fifteenth century in England and 
the Low Countries, who had multiplied the Chaucer MSS., of which there 
remained — he gave us the exact number — and how each scribe could by 
him (and, he implied, by him alone) be distinguished from every other by 
some peculiarity of letter-formation, spacing or like trick of pen-work; and 
how he could fix the dates of their work within five years. Sometimes he 
would give us an hour of really interesting stuff and then return to his 
overdue ‘recognition.’ The changes sickened me, but Manallace defended 


him, as a master in his own line who had revealed Chaucer to at least one 
grateful soul. 

This, as far as I remembered, was the autumn when Manallace holidayed 
in the Shetlands or the Faroes, and came back with a stone ‘quern? — a 
hand corn-grinder. He said it interested him from the ethnological 
standpoint. His whim lasted till next harvest, and was followed by a 
religious spasm which, naturally, translated itself into literature. He showed 
me a battered and mutilated Vulgate of 1485, patched up the back with bits 
of legal parchments, which he had bought for thirty- five shillings. Some 
monk’s attempt to rubricate chapter-initials had caught, it seemed, his 
forlorn fancy, and he dabbled in shells of gold and silver paint for weeks. 

That also faded out, and he went to the Continent to get local colour for a 
love-story, about Alva and the Dutch, and the next year I saw practically 
nothing of him. This released me from seeing much of Castorley, but, at 
intervals, I would go there to dine with him, when his wife — an 
unappetising, ash-coloured woman — made no secret that his friends 
wearied her almost as much as he did. But at a later meeting, not long after 
Manallace had finished his Low Countries’ novel, I found Castorley 
charged to bursting-point with triumph and high information hardly 
withheld. He confided to me that a time was at hand when great matters 
would be made plain, and ‘recognition’ would be inevitable. I assumed, 
naturally, that there was fresh scandal or heresy afoot in Chaucer circles, 
and kept my curiosity within bounds. 

In time, New York cabled that a fragment of a hitherto unknown 
Canterbury Tale lay safe in the steel-walled vaults of the seven- million- 
dollar Sunnapia Collection. It was news on an international scale — the 
New World exultant — the Old deploring the ‘burden of British taxation 
which drove such treasures, etc.,’ and the lighterminded journals disporting 
themselves according to their publics; for ‘our Dan,’ as one earnest Sunday 
editor observed, ‘lies closer to the national heart than we wot of.’ Common 
decency made me call on Castorley, who, to my surprise, had not yet 
descended into the arena. I found him, made young again by joy, deep in 
just-passed proofs. 

Yes, he said, it was all true. He had, of course, been in it from the first. 
There had been found one hundred and seven new lines of Chaucer tacked 
on to an abridged end of The Persone’s Tale, the whole the work of 
Abraham Mentzius, better known as Mentzel of Antwerp (1388 — 1438/9) 
— I might remember he had talked about him — whose distinguishing 
peculiarities were a certain Byzantine formation of his g’s, the use of a 


‘sickle-slanted’ reed-pen, which cut into the vellum at certain letters; and, 
above all, a tendency to spell English words on Dutch lines, whereof the 
manuscript carried one convincing proof. For instance (he wrote it out for 
me), a girl praying against an undesired marriage, says: — 

‘Ah Jesu-Moder, pitie my oe peyne. 

Daiespringe mishandeelt cometh nat agayne.’ 

Would I, please, note the spelling of ‘mishandeelt’? Stark Dutch and 
Mentzel’s besetting sin! But in his position one took nothing for granted. 
The page had been part of the stiffening of the side of an old Bible, bought 
in a parcel by Dredd, the big dealer, because it had some rubricated chapter- 
initials, and by Dredd shipped, with a consignment of similar odds and 
ends, to the Sunnapia Collection, where they were making a glass-cased 
exhibit of the whole history of illumination and did not care how many 
books they gutted for that purpose. There, someone who noticed a crack in 
the back of the volume had unearthed it. He went on: ‘They didn’t know 
what to make of the thing at first. But they knew about me! They kept quiet 
till Pd been consulted. You might have noticed I was out of England for 
three months. 

‘I was over there, of course. It was what is called a “spoil” — a page 
Mentzel had spoiled with his Dutch spelling — I expect he had had the 
English dictated to him — then had evidently used the vellum for trying out 
his reeds; and then, I suppose, had put it away. The “spoil” had been 
doubled, pasted together, and slipped in as stiffening to the old book-cover. 
I had it steamed open, and analysed the wash. It gave the flour-grains in the 
paste-coarse, because of the old millstone — and there were traces of the 
grit itself. What? Oh, possibly a handmill of Mentzel’s own time. He may 
have doubled the spoilt page and used it for part of a pad to steady wood- 
cuts on. It may have knocked about his workshop for years. That, indeed, is 
practically certain because a beginner from the Low Countries has tried his 
reed on a few lines of some monkish hymn — not a bad lilt tho? — which 
must have been common form. Oh yes, the page may have been used in 
other books before it was used for the Vulgate. That doesn’t matter, but this 
does. Listen! I took a wash, for analysis, from a blot in one comer — that 
would be after Mentzel had given up trying to make a possible page of it, 
and had grown careless — and I got the actual ink of the period! It’s a 
practically eternal stuff compounded on — I’ve forgotten his name for the 
minute — the scribe at Bury St. Edmunds, of course — hawthorn bark and 
wine. Anyhow, on his formula. That wouldn’t interest you either, but, taken 
with all the other testimony, it clinches the thing. (You’ll see it all in my 


Statement to the Press on Monday.) Overwhelming, isn’t it?’ 

‘Overwhelming,’ I said, with sincerity. “Tell me what the tale was about, 
though. That’s more in my line.’ 

‘I know it; but I have to be equipped on all sides. The verses are 
relatively easy for one to pronounce on. The freshness, the fun, the 
humanity, the fragrance of it all, cries — no, shouts — itself as Dan’s work. 
Why “Daiespringe mishandled” alone stamps it from Dan’s mint. Plangent 
as doom, my dear boy — plangent as doom! It’s all in my Statement. Well, 
substantially, the fragment deals with a girl whose parents wish her to marry 
an elderly suitor. The mother isn’t so keen on it, but the father, an old 
Knight, is. The girl, of course, is in love with a younger and a poorer man. 
Common form? Granted. Then the father, who doesn’t in the least want to, 
is ordered off to a Crusade and, by way of passing on the kick, as we used 
to say during the War, orders the girl to be kept in duresse till his return or 
her consent to the old suitor. Common form, again? Quite so. That’s too 
much for her mother. She reminds the old Knight of his age and infirmities, 
and the discomforts of Crusading. Are you sure I’m not boring you?’ 

‘Not at all,’ I said, though time had begun to whirl backward through my 
brain to a red-velvet, pomatum-scented side-room at Neminaka’s and 
Manallace’s set face intoning to the gas. 

“You'll read it all in my Statement next week. The sum is that the old 
lady tells him of a certain Knight-adventurer on the French coast, who, for a 
consideration, waylays Knights who don’t relish crusading and holds them 
to impossible ransoms till the trooping-season is over, or they are returned 
sick. He keeps a ship in the Channel to pick ‘em up and transfers his birds 
to his castle ashore, where he has a reputation for doing ‘em well. As the 
old lady points out: 

‘And if perchance thou fall into his honde 

By God how canstow ride to Holilonde?’ 

“You see? Modern in essence as Gilbert and Sullivan, but handled as only 
Dan could! And she reminds him that “Honour and olde bones” parted 
company long ago. He makes one splendid appeal for the spirit of chivalry: 

Let all men change as Fortune may send. 

But Knighthood beareth service to the end. 

and then, of course, he gives in 

For what his woman willeth to be don 

Her manne must or wauken Hell anon. 

‘Then she hints that the daughter’s young lover, who is in the Bordeaux 
wine-trade, could open negotiations for a kidnapping without 


compromising him. And then that careless brute Mentzel spoils his page 
and chucks it! But there’s enough to show what’s going to happen. You’ ll 
see it all in my Statement. Was there ever anything in literary finds to hold a 
candle to it?...And they give grocers Knighthoods for selling cheese!’ 

I went away before he could get into his stride on that course. I wanted to 
think, and to see Manallace. But I waited till Castorley’s Statement came 
out. He had left himself no loophole. And when, a little later, his (nominally 
the Sunnapia people’s) ‘scientific’ account of their analyses and tests 
appeared, criticism ceased, and some journals began to demand ‘public 
recognition.” Manallace wrote me on this subject, and I went down to his 
cottage, where he at once asked me to sign a Memorial on Castorley’s 
behalf. With luck, he said, we might get him a K.B.E. in the next Honours 
List. Had I read the Statement? 

‘I have,’ I replied. ‘But I want to ask you something first. Do you 
remember the night you got drunk at Neminaka’s, and I stayed behind to 
look after you?’ 

‘Oh, that time,’ said he, pondering. ‘Wait a minute! I remember Graydon 
advancing me two quid. He was a generous paymaster. And I remember — 
now, who the devil rolled me under the sofa — and what for?’ 

‘We all did,’ I replied. ‘You wanted to read us what you’d written to 
those Chaucer cuts.’ 

‘I don’t remember that. No! I don’t remember anything after the sofa- 
episode... You always said that you took me home — didn’t you?’ 

‘I did, and you told Kentucky Kate outside the old Empire that you had 
been faithful, Cynara, in your fashion.’ 

‘Did I?’ said he. ‘My God! Well, I suppose I have.’ He stared into the 
fire. ‘What else?’ 

‘Before we left Neminaka’s you recited me what you had made out of the 
cuts — the whole tale! So — you see?’ 

“Ye-es.’ He nodded. ‘What are you going to do about it?’ 

“What are you?’ 

‘I’m going to help him get his Knighthood — first.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘TIl tell you what he said about ‘Dal’s mother — the night there was that 
air-raid on the offices.’ 

He told it. 

‘That’s why,’ he said. ‘Am I justified?’ 

He seemed to me entirely so. 

‘But after he gets his Knighthood?’ I went on. 


‘That depends. There are several things I can think of. It interests me.’ 

‘Good Heavens! I’ve always imagined you a man without interests.’ 

‘So I was. I owe my interests to Castorley. He gave me every one of ‘em 
except the tale itself.’ 

‘How did that come?’ 

‘Something in those ghastly cuts touched off something in me — a sort 
of possession, I suppose. I was in love too. No wonder I got drunk that 
night. I’d been Chaucer for a week! Then I thought the notion might make a 
comic opera. But Gilbert and Sullivan were too strong.’ 

‘So I remember you told me at the time.’ 

‘I kept it by me, and it made me interested in Chaucer — philologically 
and so on. I worked on it on those lines for years. There wasn’t a flaw in the 
wording even in ‘14. I hardly had to touch it after that.’ 

‘Did you ever tell it to anyone except me?’ 

‘No, only ‘Dal’s mother — when she could listen to anything — to put 
her to sleep. But when Castorley said — what he did about her, I thought I 
might use it. ‘Twasn’t difficult. He taught me. D’you remember my 
birdlime experiments, and the stuff on our hands? I’d been trying to get that 
ink for more than a year. Castorley told me where I’d find the formula. And 
your falling over the quern, too?’ 

‘That accounted for the stone-dust under the microscope?’ 

“Yes. I grew the wheat in the garden here, and ground it myself. 
Castorley gave me Mentzel complete. He put me on to an MS. in the British 
Museum which he said was the finest sample of his work. I copied his 
“Byzantine g’s” for months.’ 

‘And what’s a “sickle-slanted” pen?’ I asked. 

“You nick one edge of your reed till it drags and scratches on the curves 
of the letters. Castorley told me about Mentzel’s spacing and margining. I 
only had to get the hang of his script.’ 

‘How long did that take you?’ 

‘On and off — some years. I was too ambitious at first — I wanted to 
give the whole poem. That would have been risky. Then Castorley told me 
about spoiled pages and I took the hint. I spelt “Dayspring mishandeelt” 
Mentzel’s way — to make sure of him. It’s not a bad couplet in itself. Did 
you see how he admires the “plangency” of it?’ 

‘Never mind him. Go on!’ I said. 

He did. Castorley had been his unfailing guide throughout, specifying in 
minutest detail every trap to be set later for his own feet. The actual vellum 
was an Antwerp find, and its introduction into the cover of the Vulgate was 


begun after a long course of amateur bookbinding. At last, he bedded it 
under pieces of an old deed, and a printed page (1686) of Horace’s Odes, 
legitimately used for repairs by different owners in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and at the last moment, to meet Castorley’s theory that 
spoiled pages were used in workshops by beginners, he had written a few 
Latin words in fifteenth century script the Statement gave the exact date — 
across an open part of the fragment. The thing ran: ‘Illa alma Mater ecca, 
secum afferens me acceptum. Nicolaus Atrib.’ The disposal of the thing was 
easiest of all. He had merely hung about Dredd’s dark bookshop of fifteen 
rooms, where he was well known, occasionally buying but generally 
browsing, till, one day, Dredd Senior showed him a case of cheap black- 
letter stuff, English and Continental — being packed for the Sunnapia 
people — into which Manallace tucked his contribution, taking care to 
wrench the back enough to give a lead to an earnest seeker. 

‘And then?’ I demanded. 

‘After six months or so Castorley sent for me. Sunnapia had found it, and 
as Dredd had missed it, and there was no money-motive sticking out, they 
were half convinced it was genuine from the start. But they invited him 
over. He conferred with their experts, and suggested the scientific tests. I 
put that into his head, before he sailed. That’s all. And now, will you sign 
our Memorial?’ 

I signed. Before we had finished hawking it round there was a host of 
influential names to help us, as well as the impetus of all the literary 
discussion which arose over every detail of the glorious trove. The upshot 
was a K.B.E.[*] for Castorley in the next Honours List; and Lady Castorley, 
her cards duly printed, called on friends that same afternoon. 

[* Officially it was on account of his good work in the Departmental of 
Co-ordinated Supervisals, but all true lovers of literature knew the real 
reason, and told the papers so. ] 

Manallace invited me to come with him, a day or so later, to convey our 
pleasure and satisfaction to them both. We were rewarded by the sight of a 
man relaxed and ungirt — not to say wallowing naked — on the crest of 
Success. He assured us that ‘The Title’ should not make any difference to 
our future relations, seeing it was in no sense personal, but, as he had often 
said, a tribute to Chaucer; ‘and, after all,’ he pointed out, with a glance at 
the mirror over the mantelpiece, ‘Chaucer was the prototype of the “veray 
parfit gentil Knight” of the British Empire so far as that then existed.’ 

On the way back, Manallace told me he was considering either an 
unheralded revelation in the baser Press which should bring Castorley’s 


reputation about his own ears some _ breakfast-time, or a private 
conversation, when he would make clear to Castorley that he must now 
back the forgery as long as he lived, under threat of Manallace’s betraying it 
if he flinched. 

He favoured the second plan. ‘If I pull the string of the shower-bath in 
the papers,’ he said, ‘Castorley might go off his veray parfit gentil nut. I 
want to keep his intellect.’ 

‘What about your own position? The forgery doesn’t matter so much. But 
if you tell this you’Il kill him,’ I said. 

‘I intend that. Oh — my position? I’ve been dead since — April, 
Fourteen, it was. But there’s no hurry. What was it she was saying to you 
just as we left?’ 

‘She told me how much your sympathy and understanding had meant to 
him. She said she thought that even Sir Alured did not realise the full extent 
of his obligations to you.’ 

‘She’s right, but I don’t like her putting it that way.’ 

‘It’s only common form — as Castorley’s always saying.’ 

‘Not with her. She can hear a man think.’ 

‘She never struck me in that light.’ 

“You aren’t playing against her.’ 

“Guilty conscience, Manallace?’ 

‘H’m! I wonder. Mine or hers? I wish she hadn’t said that. “More even 
than he realises it.” I won’t call again for awhile.’ 

He kept away till we read that Sir Alured, owing to slight indisposition, 
had been unable to attend a dinner given in his honour. 

Inquiries brought word that it was but natural reaction, after strain, 
which, for the moment, took the form of nervous dyspepsia, and he would 
be glad to see Manallace at any time. Manallace reported him as rather 
pulled and drawn, but full of his new life and position, and proud that his 
efforts should have martyred him so much. He was going to collect, collate, 
and expand all his pronouncements and inferences into one authoritative 
volume. 

‘T must make an effort of my own,’ said Manallace. ‘I’ve collected nearly 
all his stuff about the Find that has appeared in the papers, and he’s 
promised me everything that’s missing. I’m going to help him. It will be a 
new interest.’ 

‘How will you treat it?’ I asked. 

‘I expect I shall quote his deductions on the evidence, and parallel ‘em 
with my experiments — the ink and the paste and the rest of it. It ought to 


be rather interesting.’ 

‘But even then there will only be your word. It’s hard to catch up with an 
established lie,’ I said. ‘Especially when you’ve started it yourself.’ 

He laughed. ‘I’ve arranged for that — in case anything happens to me. 
Do you remember the “Monkish Hymn’”’?’ 

‘Oh yes! There’s quite a literature about it already.’ 

“Well, you write those ten words above each other,[*] and read down the 
first and second letters of ‘em; and see what you get.1 My Bank has the 
formula.’ 

[* 

I1la 

alma 

Mater 

ecca 

secum 

afferens 

me 

acceptum 

Nicolaus 

Atrib.] 

He wrapped himself lovingly and leisurely round his new task, and 
Castorley was as good as his word in giving him help. The two practically 
collaborated, for Manallace suggested that all Castorley’s strictly scientific 
evidence should be in one place, with his deductions and dithyrambs as 
appendices. He assured him that the public would prefer this arrangement, 
and, after grave consideration, Castorley agreed. 

‘That’s better,’ said Manallace to me. ‘Now I sha’n’t have so many 
hiatuses in my extracts. Dots always give the reader the idea you aren’t 
dealing fairly with your man. I shall merely quote him solid, and rip him 
up, proof for proof, and date for date, in parallel columns. His book’s taking 
more out of him than I like, though. He’s been doubled up twice with 
tummy attacks since I’ve worked with him. And he’s just the sort of 
flatulent beast who may go down with appendicitis.’ 

We learned before long that the attacks were due to gall-stones, which 
would necessitate an operation. Castorley bore the blow very well. He had 
full confidence in his surgeon, an old friend of theirs; great faith in his own 
constitution; a strong conviction that nothing would happen to him till the 
book was finished, and, above all, the Will to Live. 

He dwelt on these assets with a voice at times a little out of pitch and 


eyes brighter than usual beside a slightly-sharpening nose. 

I had only met Gleeag, the surgeon, once or twice at Castorley’s house, 
but had always heard him spoken of as a most capable man. He told 
Castorley that his trouble was the price exacted, in some shape or other, 
from all who had served their country; and that, measured in units of strain, 
Castorley had practically been at the front through those three years he had 
served in the Office of Co-ordinated Supervisals. However, the thing had 
been taken betimes, and in a few weeks he would worry no more about it. 

‘But suppose he dies?’ I suggested to Manallace. 

‘He won’t. I’ve been talking to Gleeag. He says he’s all right.’ 

‘Wouldn’t Gleeag’s talk be common form?’ 

‘I wish you hadn’t said that. But, surely, Gleeag wouldn’t have the face to 
play with me — or her.’ 

‘Why not? I expect it’s been done before.’ But Manallace insisted that, in 
this case, it would be impossible. 

The operation was a success and, some weeks later, Castorley began to 
recast the arrangement and most of the material of his book. ‘Let me have 
my way,’ he said, when Manallace protested. ‘They are making too much of 
a baby of me. I really don’t need Gleeag looking in every day now.’ But 
Lady Castorley told us that he required careful watching. His heart had felt 
the strain, and fret or disappointment of any kind must be avoided. ‘Even,’ 
she turned to Manallace, ‘though you know ever so much better how his 
book should be arranged than he does himself.’ 

‘But really,’ Manallace began. ‘I’m very careful not to fuss — ’ 

She shook her finger at him playfully. ‘You don’t think you do; but, 
remember, he tells me everything that you tell him, just the same as he told 
me everything that he used to tell you. Oh, I don’t mean the things that men 
talk about. I mean about his Chaucer.’ 

‘I didn’t realise that,’ said Manallace, weakly. 

‘I thought you didn’t. He never spares me anything; but I don’t mind,’ 
she replied with a laugh, and went off to Gleeag, who was paying his daily 
visit. Gleeag said he had no objection to Manallace working with Castorley 
on the book for a given time — say, twice a week — but supported Lady 
Castorley’s demand that he should not be over-taxed in what she called ‘the 
sacred hours.’ The man grew more and more difficult to work with, and the 
little check he had heretofore set on his self-praise went altogether. 

‘He says there has never been anything in the History of Letters to 
compare with it,’ Manallace groaned. ‘He wants now to inscribe — he 
never dedicates, you know — inscribe it to me, as his “most valued 


assistant.” The devil of it is that she backs him up in getting it out soon. 
Why? How much do you think she knows?’ 

‘Why should she know anything at all?’ 

“You heard her say he had told her everything that he had told me about 
Chaucer? (I wish she hadn’t said that!) If she puts two and two together, she 
can’t help seeing that every one of his notions and theories has been played 
up to. But then — but then...Why is she trying to hurry publication? She 
talks about me fretting him. She’s at him, all the time, to be quick.’ 

Castorley must have over-worked, for, after a couple of months, he 
complained of a stitch in his right side, which Gleeag said was a slight 
sequel, a little incident of the operation. It threw him back awhile, but he 
returned to his work undefeated. 

The book was due in the autumn. Summer was passing, and his publisher 
urgent, and — he said to me, when after a longish interval I called — 
Manallace had chosen this time, of all, to take a holiday. He was not pleased 
with Manallace, once his indefatigable aide, but now dilatory, and full of 
time-wasting objections. Lady Castorley had noticed it, too. 

Meantime, with Lady Castorley’s help, he himself was doing the best he 
could to expedite the book; but Manallace had mislaid (did I think through 
jealousy?) some essential stuff which had been dictated to him. And Lady 
Castorley wrote Manallace, who had been delayed by a slight motor 
accident abroad, that the fret of waiting was prejudicial to her husband’s 
health. Manallace, on his return from the Continent, showed me that letter. 

‘He has fretted a little, I believe,’ I said. 

Manallace shuddered. ‘If I stay abroad, I’m helping to kill him. If I help 
him to hurry up the book, I’m expected to kill him. She knows,’ he said. 

“You’re mad. You’ve got this thing on the brain.’ 

‘I have not! Look here! You remember that Gleeag gave me from four to 
six, twice a week, to work with him. She called them the “sacred hours.” 
You heard her? Well, they are! They are Gleeag’s and hers. But she’s so 
infernally plain, and I’m such a fool, it took me weeks to find it out.’ 

‘That’s their affair,’ I answered. ‘It doesn’t prove she knows anything 
about the Chaucer.’ 

‘She does! He told her everything that he had told me when I was 
pumping him, all those years. She put two and two together when the thing 
came out. She saw exactly how I had set my traps. I know it! She’s been 
trying to make me admit it.’ 

“What did you do?’ 

“Didn’t understand what she was driving at, of course. And then she 


asked Gleeag, before me, if he didn’t think the delay over the book was 
fretting Sir Alured. He didn’t think so. He said getting it out might deprive 
him of an interest. He had that much decency. She’s the devil!’ 

“What do you suppose is her game, then?’ 

‘If Castorley knows he’s been had, it’! kill him. She’s at me all the time, 
indirectly, to let it out. I’ve told you she wants to make it a sort of joke 
between us. Gleeag’s willing to wait. He knows Castorley’s a dead man. It 
slips out when they talk. They say “He was,” not “He is.” Both of ‘em 
know it. But she wants him finished sooner.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. What are you going to do?’ 

‘What can I? I’m not going to have him killed, though.’ 

Manlike, he invented compromises whereby Castorley might be lured up 
by-paths of interest, to delay publication. This was not a success. As 
autumn advanced Castorley fretted more, and suffered from returns of his 
distressing colics. At last, Gleeag told him that he thought they might be 
due to an overlooked gallstone working down. A second comparatively 
trivial operation would eliminate the bother once and for all. If Castorley 
cared for another opinion, Gleeag named a surgeon of eminence. ‘And 
then,’ said he, cheerily, ‘the two of us can talk you over.’ Castorley did not 
want to be talked over. He was oppressed by pains in his side, which, at 
first, had yielded to the liver-tonics Gleeag prescribed; but now they stayed 
— like a toothache — behind everything. He felt most at ease in his 
bedroom- study, with his proofs round him. If he had more pain than he 
could stand, he would consider the second operation. Meantime Manallace 
— ‘the meticulous Manallace,’ he called him — agreed with him in 
thinking that the Mentzel page-facsimile, done by the Sunnapia Library, 
was not quite good enough for the great book, and the Sunnapia people 
were, very decently, having it re-processed. This would hold things back till 
early spring, which had its advantages, for he could run a fresh eye over all 
in the interval. 

One gathered these news in the course of stray visits as the days 
shortened. He insisted on Manallace keeping to the ‘sacred hours,’ and 
Manallace insisted on my accompanying him when possible. On these 
occasions he and Castorley would confer apart for half an hour or so, while 
I listened to an unendurable clock in the drawing-room. Then I would join 
them and help wear out the rest of the time, while Castorley rambled. His 
speech, now, was often clouded and uncertain — the result of the ‘liver- 
tonics’; and his face came to look like old vellum. 

It was a few days after Christmas — the operation had been postponed 


till the following Friday — that we called together. She met us with word 
that Sir Alured had picked up an irritating little winter cough, due to a cold 
wave, but we were not, therefore, to abridge our visit. We found him in 
steam perfumed with Friar’s Balsam. He waved the old Sunnapia facsimile 
at us. We agreed that it ought to have been more worthy. He took a dose of 
his mixture, lay back and asked us to lock the door. There was, he 
whispered, something wrong somewhere. He could not lay his finger on it, 
but it was in the air. He felt he was being played with. He did not like it. 
There was something wrong all round him. Had we noticed it? Manallace 
and I severally and slowly denied that we had noticed anything of the sort. 
With no longer break than a light fit of coughing, he fell into the hideous, 
helpless panic of the sick — those worse than captives who lie at the 
judgment and mercy of the hale for every office and hope. He wanted to go 
away. Would we help him to pack his Gladstone? Or, if that would attract 
too much attention in certain quarters, help him to dress and go out? There 
was an urgent matter to be set right, and now that he had The Title and 
knew his own mind it would all end happily and he would be well again. 
Please would we let him go out, just to speak to — he named her; he named 
her by her ‘little’ name out of the old Neminaka days? Manallace quite 
agreed, and recommended a pull at the ‘liver-tonic’ to brace him after so 
long in the house. He took it, and Manallace suggested that it would be 
better if, after his walk, he came down to the cottage for a week-end and 
brought the revise with him. They could then re-touch the last chapter. He 
answered to that drug and to some praise of his work, and presently 
simpered drowsily. Yes, it was good — though he said it who should not. 
He praised himself awhile till, with a puzzled forehead and shut eyes, he 
told us that she had been saying lately that it was too good — the whole 
thing, if we understood, was too good. He wished us to get the exact shade 
of her meaning. She had suggested, or rather implied, this doubt. She had 
said — he would let us draw our own inferences — that the Chaucer find 
had ‘anticipated the wants of humanity.’ Johnson, of course. No need to tell 
him that. But what the hell was her implication? Oh God! Life had always 
been one long innuendo! And she had said that a man could do anything 
with anyone if he saved him the trouble of thinking. What did she mean by 
that? He had never shirked thought. He had thought sustainedly all his life. 
It wasn’t too good, was it? Manallace didn’t think it was too good — did 
he? But this pick-pick-picking at a man’s brain and work was too bad, 
wasn’t it? What did she mean? Why did she always bring in Manallace, 
who was only a friend — no scholar, but a lover of the game — Eh? — 


Manallace could confirm this if he were here, instead of loafing on the 
Continent just when he was most needed. 

‘I’ve come back,’ Manallace interrupted, unsteadily. ‘I can confirm every 
word you’ve said. You’ve nothing to worry about. It’s your find — your 
credit — your glory and — all the rest of it.’ 

‘Swear you’ll tell her so then,’ said Castorley. ‘She doesn’t believe a 
word I say. She told me she never has since before we were married. 
Promise!’ 

Manallace promised, and Castorley added that he had named him his 
literary executor, the proceeds of the book to go to his wife. ‘All profits 
without deduction,’ he gasped. ‘Big sales if it’s properly handled. You don’t 
need money...Graydon’ll trust you to any extent. It ‘ud be a long...’ 

He coughed, and, as he caught breath, his pain broke through all the 
drugs, and the outcry filled the room. Manallace rose to fetch Gleeag, when 
a full, high, affected voice, unheard for a generation, accompanied, as it 
seemed, the clamour of a beast in agony, saying: ‘I wish to God someone 
would stop that old swine howling down there! I can’t...1 was going to tell 
you fellows that it would be a dam’ long time before Graydon advanced me 
two quid.’ 

We escaped together, and found Gleeag waiting, with Lady Castorley, on 
the landing. He telephoned me, next morning, that Castorley had died of 
bronchitis, which his weak state made it impossible for him to throw off. 
‘Perhaps it’s just as well,’ he added, in reply to the condolences I asked him 
to convey to the widow. ‘We might have come across something we 
couldn’t have coped with.’ 

Distance from that house made me bold. 

“You knew all along, I suppose? What was it, really?’ 

‘Malignant kidney-trouble — generalised at the end. ‘No use worrying 
him about it. We let him through as easily as possible. Yes! A happy 
release...What?...Oh! Cremation. Friday, at eleven.’ 

There, then, Manallace and I met. He told me that she had asked him 
whether the book need now be published; and he had told her this was more 
than ever necessary, in her interests as well as Castorley’s. 

‘She is going to be known as his widow — for a while, at any rate. Did I 
perjure myself much with him?’ 

‘Not explicitly,’ I answered. 

‘Well, I have now — with her — explicitly,’ said he, and took out his 
black gloves... 

As, on the appointed words, the coffin crawled sideways through the 


noiselessly-closing doorflaps, I saw Lady Castorley’s eyes turn towards 
Gleeag. 


Gertrude’s Prayer 
(Modernised from the ‘Chaucer’ of Manallace.) 


THAT which is marred at birth Time shall not mend. 
Nor water out of bitter well make clean; 
A11 evil thing returneth at the end. 
Or elseway walketh in our blood unseen. 
Whereby the more is sorrow in certaine — 
Dayspring mishandled cometh not againe. 


To-bruized be that slender, sterting spray 
Out of the oake’s rind that should betide 
A branch of girt and goodliness, straightway 
Her spring is turned on herself, and wried 
And knotted like some gall or veiney wen. — 
Dayspring mishandled cometh not agen. 


Noontide repayeth never morning-bliss — 
Sith noon to morn is incomparable; 

And, so it be our dawning goth amiss. 
None other after-hour serveth well. 

Ah! Jesu-Moder, pitie my oe paine — 

Dayspring mishandled cometh not againe! 


Dinah In Heaven 


SHE did not know that she was dead. But, when the pang was o’er. Sat 
down to wait her Master’s tread Upon the Golden Floor With ears full-cock 
and anxious eyes. Impatiently resigned; But ignorant that Paradise Did not 
admit her kind. Persons with Haloes, Harps, and Wings Assembled and 
reproved; Or talked to her of Heavenly things. But Dinah never moved. 
There was one step along the Stair That led to Heaven’s Gate; And, till she 
heard it, her affair Was — she explained — to wait. And she explained with 
flattened ear. Bared lip and milky tooth — Storming against Ithuriel’s Spear 
That only proved her truth! Sudden — far down, the Bridge of Ghosts That 
anxious spirits clomb — She caught that step in all the hosts. And knew 
that he had come. She left them wondering what to do. But not a doubt had 
she. Swifter than her own squeals she flew Across the Glassy Sea; Flushing 
the Cherubs everywhere. And skidding as she ran. She refuged under 
Peter’s Chair And waited for her man. 





There spoke a Spirit out of the press ‘Said: — ’Have you any here That 
saved a fool from drunkenness. And a coward from his fear? “That turned a 
soul from dark to day When other help was vain. That snatched it from 
wanhope and made A cur a man again?’ ‘Enter and look,’ said Peter then. 
And set The Gate ajar. ‘If I know aught of women and men I trow she is not 
far.’ ‘Neither by virtue, speech nor art Nor hope of grace to win; But 
godless innocence of heart That never heard of sin: ‘Neither by beauty nor 
belief Nor white example shown. Something a wanton — more a thief; But 
— most of allmine own.’ ‘Enter and look,’ said Peter then. ‘And send you 
well to speed; But, for all that I know of women and men Your riddle is 
hard to read.’ Then flew Dinah from under the Chair. Into his arms she flew 
— And licked his face from chin to hair And Peter passed them through! 


The Woman in His Life 


Fairest of darkie daughters 
Was Dinah Doe! 
— Negro Melody. 

FROM his boyhood John Marden had a genius for improvising or 
improving small labour-saving gadgets about his father’s house and 
premises. So, when the War came, shortly after he had been apprenticed to 
a tool- making firm in the Midlands, he chose the Engineers, and eventually 
found himself at a place called Messines, where he worked underground, 
many months, among interesting devices. There he met a Cockney named 
Burnea, who diagnosed sick machinery by touch — with his eyes shut. 
Between them, and a few fellow-workers, Messines Ridge went up. 

After the War, the two men joined forces on four thousand pounds 
capital; a dozen young veterans of Messines; a lease of some sheds in a 
London suburb, and a collection of second-hand lathes and stampers. They 
gave out that they were ready to make anything for anybody. 

A South African mine-manager asked about a detachable arrangement on 
a drill-head, which he could not buy in open market for less than four 
shillings and sevenpence wholesale. Marden considered the drawings, cut 
down the moving parts a half. Burnea made an astonished machine 
undertake strange duties, and by the time he had racked it to bits, they were 
delivering the article at one shilling and tenpence. A newly opened mine on 
a crest of the Andes, where llamas were, for the moment, cheaper than 
lorries, needed metal stiffenings and clips for pack-saddles (drawing 
enclosed). The first model went back in a month. In another fortnight the 
order was filled, with improvements. At the end of their first year, an 
Orinoco dredging concern, worried over some barges which did not handle 
auriferous sludge as they ought; and a wild-cat proposition on a New 
Guinea beach where natives treated detonating capsules with contempt; 
were writing their friends that you could send Burnea and Marden the 
roughest sketches of what you wanted, because they understood them. 

So the firm flourished. The young veterans drove the shifts ten hours a 
day; the versatile but demoralised machinery was displaced by sterner stuff; 
and their third year’s profits ran into five figures. Then Burnea, who had the 
financial head, died of pulmonary trouble, a by-product of gas-poison, and 
left Marden his share of the Works, plus thirty-six thousand pounds all on 
fixed deposit in a Bank, because the head of one of its branches had once 


been friendly with him in a trench. The Works were promptly enlarged, and 
Marden worked fourteen hours a day instead of twelve, and, to save time, 
followed Burnea’s habit of pushing money which he did not need into the 
same Bank at the same meek rate of interest. But, for the look of the thing, 
he hired a genuine financial secretary, who was violently affected when 
John explained the firm’s theory of investments, and recommended some 
alterations which Marden was too busy to attend to. Six months later, there 
fell on him three big contracts, which surpassed his dreams of avarice. At 
this point he took what sleep was forced on him in a cot in Burnea’s old 
office. At this point, too, Jerry Floyd, ex-Sergeant of Sappers at Messines, 
and drawing eighteen pounds a week with irregular bonuses, struck loudly. 

‘What’s the matter with your job, Jerry?’ John asked. 

“Tain’t a job — that’s all. My machines do everything for me except 
strike. I’ve got to do that,’ said Jerry with reproach. 

‘Soft job. Stick to it,’ John counselled. 

‘Stick to bloomin’ what? Turnin’ two taps and fiddlin’ three levers? Get a 
girl to do it for you. Repetition-work! I’m fed up!’ 

‘Take ten days’ leave, you fool,’ said John; which Jerry did, and was 
arrested for exceeding the speed-limit through angry gipsies at Brough 
horse-fair. John Marden went to bed behind his office as usual, and — 
without warning — suffered a night so memorable that he looked up the 
nearest doctor in the Directory, and went to see him. Being inarticulate, 
except where the Works were concemed, he explained that he felt as though 
he had got the hump — was stale, fed-up, and so forth. He thought, 
perhaps, he might have been working a bit too hard; but he said not a word 
of the horror, the blackness, the loss of the meaning of things, the collapses 
at the end, the recovery and retraversing of the circle of that night’s Inferno; 
nor how it had waked up a certain secret dread which he had held off him 
since demobilisation. 

‘Can’t you rest a bit?’ asked the doctor, whose real interests were renal 
calculi. 

‘T’ve never tried.’ 

‘Haven’t you any hobbies or — friends, then?’ 

‘Except the Works, none.’ 

‘Nothing — more important in your life?’ 

John’s face was answer enough. ‘No! No! But what’ll I do? What’ll I 
do?’ he asked wildly. ‘I — I have never been like this before!’ 

‘T’ll give you a sedative, but you must slack off, and divert your mind. 
Yes! That’s it. Divert your mind.’ 


John went back to the Works, and strove to tell his secretary something 
about the verdict. The man was perfunctorily sympathetic, but what he 
wanted John to understand (he seemed at the other end of the world as he 
spoke) was that, owing to John’s ignorance of finance, the whole of the 
Works stood as John’s personal property. So that, if John died, they would 
be valued and taxed thirty or forty ‘er cent for death-duties, and that would 
cripple things badly. Not a minute should be lost before turning the concern 
into a chain of companies. He had the scheme drafted. It would need but a 
couple of days’ study. John looked at the papers, listened to the explanation, 
stared at a calendar on the wall, and heard himself speaking as from the 
bottom of a black, cold crater: 

‘It don’t mean anything — half a million or three quarters or — or — or 
anything. Oh sorry! It’s gone up like the Ridge, and I’m a dud, you know.’ 

Then he returned to his expensive flat, which the same secretary had 
taken for him a year before, and prepared to do nothing for a month except 
to think upon the night he had passed in Burnea’s old office, and to expect, 
and get, others like it. A few men came — once each — grinned at him, 
told him to buck up, and went on to their own concerns. He was ministered 
to by his ex-batman, Corporal Vincent Shingle, systematically a peculator, 
intermittently a drunkard, and emphatically a liar. Twice — once 
underground, where he had penetrated with a thermos full of hot coffee, and 
a piece of gallery had sat down on him; and once at Bailleul, when the 
lunatics of the local asylum were let out, and he was chased by a homicidal 
maniac with a thigh- bone — Marden had saved Shingle’s life. Twice — 
once out of the crumbling rim of a crater; and once by the slack of his 
breeches, when a whiff of gas dropped him over the mouth of a shaft — he 
had saved Marden’s. Therefore, he came along with the rest of the 
Messines’ veterans to the Works, whence Jerry Floyd kicked him into space 
at the end of the first month. Upon this, he returned to John Marden’s 
personal service and the study of John’s private correspondence and most 
intimate possessions. As he explained to Probert, the janitor of the flats, the 
night after the doctor had spoken 

‘The ‘ole game of gettin’-on is to save your bloke trouble. ‘E don’t know 
it, but I do ‘is ‘ome work for ‘im while ‘e makes money for me at ‘is office. 
Na-o! ‘E don’t spend it on me. That I ‘ave to do meself. But I don’t grudge 
the labour.’ 

“Then what’s ‘e been seein’ the doctor about?’ said Probert, who had an 
impure mind. 

“Cause ‘e’s got what Jerry Floyd ‘ad. ‘E’s fed up with repetition- work 


and richness. I’ve watched it comin’ on. It’s the same as we used to ‘ave it 
in the War — but t’other way round. You can’t mistake.’ 

‘What’s goin’ to ‘appen?’ 

‘Gawd knows! I’m standin’ to. The doctor ‘as told ‘im to lie off 
everythin’ for a month — in one motion. If you stop runnin’ machinery 
without slowin’ ‘er down, she’ll lift ‘erself off the bedplate. I’ve seen so 
with pumps.’ 

But machinery suddenly arrested has no resources in itself. Human 
mechanism under strain finds comfort in a drink or two. Running about in 
cars with no definite object bored John Marden as much as drumming under 
the clouds in aeroplanes; theatres made him think impotently of new 
gadgets for handling the scenery, or extracting opera-glasses from their 
clips; cards and golf ended in his counting the pips in his hand, or the paces 
between shot and shot; whereas drinks softened the outlines of things, if not 
at once, then after a little repetition- work. 

The result came when a Fear leaped out of the goose-fleshed streets of 
London between the icy shop-fronts, and drove John to his flat. He argued 
that it must have been a chill, and fortified himself against it so resolutely 
that an advertisement, which had caught the tail-end of his eye, stood up 
before him in the shape of a full-sized red and white bullock, dancing in a 
tea-cup. It was succeeded a few days later by a small dog, pressed against 
the skirting-board of his room — an inky, fat horror with a pink tongue, 
crouched in the attitude of a little beast he had often watched at Mr. 
William’s fashionable West End pet-shop, where dogs lived in excelsior- 
floored cubicles, appealing to the passers-by. It began as a spreading blurr, 
which morning after morning became more definite. It was better than the 
ox in the tea-cup, till it was borne in on John Marden one dawn that, if It 
crawled out into the centre of the room, the Universe would crash down on 
him. He wondered till he sweated, dried and broke out again, what would 
happen to him then, and how suicides were judged. After a drink or two, he 
became cunning and diplomatic with — of all experts in the world — his 
batman, to whom he told the tale of a friend who ‘saw things.’ The result 
was tabulated that afternoon in the basement, where Shingle and Probert 
were drinking his whisky. 

“Well, — now we’re alrivin’ at objective A,’ said Shingle. ‘I knew last 
week ‘e’d begun seein’ ‘em, ‘cause ‘e couldn’t turn ‘is eyes out o’ corners. 
O’ course, ‘e says it’s overtook a friend of ‘is.’ 

‘Reasonable enough,’ said Probert. ‘We all keep that friend.’ 

‘Let’s get down to figures,’ Shingle went on. ‘Two bottles is ‘is week’s 


whack. An’ we know ‘e don’t use cocktails. Well; that don’t make much 
more’n four drinks a day. You can’t get nothin’ special on that issue — not 
in nature.’ 

“Women also?’ Probert suggested. 

‘Be-e damned! I know there ain’t. No. It’s a black dawg. That’s neither 
‘ere nor there. But, if it comes out into the room, ‘is pore friend ‘ll go off ‘is 
rocker. That is objective B.’ 

“Ye-es,’ said Probert. ‘I’ve ‘ad ‘em too. What about it?’ 

‘Tm askin’ you if reel dawgs are allowed in the flats. Are they?’ said 
Shingle. 

Probert dismissed the matter loftily. 

‘As between us!’ he began. ‘Don’t stay awake for it! I’ve sanctioned 
kittens in two flats this spring. What’s the game?’ 

“Air o’ the dog that bit ‘im,’ Shingle answered. ‘I mean ‘is pore friend!’ 

‘What about small-arms in ‘is possession,’ said Probert. ‘You know.’ 

‘On’y ‘is pistol, an’ ‘e’ll ‘ave a proper ‘unt for that. Now mind you don’t 
go back on what you said about keepin’ dawgs ‘ere.’ 

Shingle went off, dressed in most items out of his master’s wardrobe, 
with the pawnticket for his master’s revolver in his pocket. 

John’s state was less gracious. He was walking till he should tire himself 
out and his brain would cease to flinch at every face that looked so closely 
at him because he was going mad. If he walked for two hours and a half 
without halt, round and round the Parks, he might drug his mind by 
counting his paces till the rush of numbers would carry on awhile after he 
finished. At seven o’clock he re-entered the flat, and stared at his feet, while 
he raced through numbers from eleven thousand up. When he lifted his 
eyes, the black Thing he expected was pressed against the skirting-board. 
The tonic the doctor had prescribed stood on a table. He drew the cork with 
his teeth, and gulped down to the first mark on the glass. He fancied he 
heard small, thumping sounds. Turning, it seemed to him that the Thing by 
the wall was working outwards. 

Then there were two John Mardens — one dissolved by terror; the other, 
a long way off, detached, but as much in charge of him as he used to be of 
his underground shift at Messines. 

‘It’s coming out into the room,’ roared the first. ‘Now you’ve got to go 
mad! Your pistol — before you make an exhibition of yourself!’ 

‘Call it, you fool! Call it! ‘ the other commanded. 

‘Come along! Good dog! Come along!’ John whispered. 

Slowly, ears pressed to head, the inky blurr crawled across the parquet on 


to the rug. 

‘Go-ood doggie. Come along, then!’ John held out a clenched fist and 
felt, he thought, a touch of hell-fire that would have sent him through the 
window, except for the second John, who said: — 

‘Right! All right! A cold nose is the sign of a well dog. It’s all right! It’s 
alive!’ 

‘No. It’s come alive!’ shouted the first. ‘It’1l grow like the bullock in the 
cup! Pistol, you!’ 

‘No — no — alive! Quite alive!’ the other interrupted. ‘It’s licking your 
fist, and — nff! — it’s made a mess in the corner — on the polished three- 
eighth-inch oak-parquet, set on cement with brick archings. Shovel! — Not 
pistol! Get the shovel, you ass!’ 

Then, John Marden repeated aloud: 

“Yes. It’s made a mess. I’ll get the shovel — shovel — steel — nickel- 
handled — one. Oh, you filthy little beast!’ 

He reached among the fire-irons and did what was necessary. The small 
thing, flat, almost, as a postage-stamp, crawled after him. It was sorry, it 
whimpered. Indeed, it had been properly brought up, but circumstances had 
been too much for it, and it apologised — on its back. John stirred it with a 
toe. Feeling its amends had been accepted, it first licked and then 
rapturously bit his shoe. 

‘It’s a dog right enough,’ said John. He lifted a cracked voice and called 
aloud: 

‘There is a dog here! I mean there’s a dog here.’ 

As he remembered himself and leaned towards the bell-push, Shingle 
entered from the bedroom, where he had been laying out dinner-kit, with a 
story of some badly washed shirts that seemed on his mind. 

‘But there’s a dog —’ said John. 

Oh, yes! Now that John mentioned it, a pup had arrived at 5.15 P.M. — 
brought over from the dog-shop by Mr. Wilham himself who, having 
observed Captain Marden’s interest in his windows, had taken the liberty of 
sending on approval — price fifteen guineas — one Dinah, jet black 
Aberdeen of the dwarf type, aged five months and a fortnight, with pedigree 
attached to Mr. Wilham’s letter (on the mantelpiece, left when Mr. Wilham 
found Captain Marden was not at home, sir) and which would confirm all 
the above statements. Shingle took his time to make everything clear, 
speaking in a tone that no man of his acquaintance had ever heard. He 
broke back often to the badly washed shirts, which somehow. John found 
comforting. The pup ceased to grovel. 


‘Wilham was right about ‘er breedin’. Not a white ‘air on ‘er! An’ look at 
‘er boo-som frills!’ said Shingle voluptuously. 

Dinah, ears just prickable, sat on the floor between them, looking like a 
bandy-legged bat. 

‘But one can’t keep dogs in these flats. It’s forbidden, isn’t it?’ John 
asked. 

‘Me an’ the janitor ‘ll arrange that. Probert’ll come in ‘andy to take ‘er 
walks, too.’ Shingle mused aloud. 

‘But I don’t know anything about dogs.’ 

‘She’ ll look after all that. She’s a bitch, you see, sir. An’ so that’ll be all 
right.’ 

Shingle went back to the evening-kit. 

John and Dinah faced each other before the fire. His feet, as he sat, were 
crossed at the ankles. Dinah moved forward to the crotch thus presented, 
jammed her boat-nosed head into it up to the gullet, pressed down her chin 
till she found the exact angle that suited her, tucked her forelegs beneath 
her, grunted, and went to sleep, warm and alive. When John moved, she 
rebuked him, and Shingle, ten minutes later, found him thus immobilised. 

‘H’sh!’ said John. 

But Dinah was awake and said so. 

‘Oh! That’s it, is it?’ Shingle grinned. ‘She knows ‘oo’s what already.’ 

‘How d’you mean?’ John asked. 

‘She knows where I come in. She’s yours. I’ve got to look after ‘er. 
That’s all. ‘Tisn’t as if she was a dog-pup.’ 

“Yes, but what am I to do about her?’ 

‘We-ell, o’ course, you must be careful you don’t mix up with others. 
She’s just the right age for distemper. She’ll ‘ave to be took out on the lead. 
An’ then there’ I be ‘er basket an’ sundries.’ 

John Marden did not attend, because in the corner, close to the skirting- 
board, lay That Other, who had borne him company for the past few days. 

‘She — looks like a good ratter,’ he stammered. 

‘Td forgot that. ‘Ere! Young lady!’ said Shingle, following the line of 
John’s eye. ‘‘Ave you ever ‘eard anything about rats?’ 

Dinah rose at once and signified that she had — lots. 

‘That’s it, then! Rrrats! Rrats, ducky! Rrrout ‘em out! ‘ 

She in turn followed the hint of Shingle’s hand, scuttled to the corner 
indicated, and said what she would have done had enemies been present. 
When she trotted back, That Other took shape again behind her, but John 
felt relieved. 


‘Now about dinner, sir!’ said Shingle. ‘It’s ‘er first night at ‘ome. 
‘Twouldn’t do to disappoint ‘er, would it?’ 

‘Bring something up here then,’ said John. ‘PI dress now.’ 

On Shingle’s departure he rose and, followed by an interested Dinah, 
trod, not for the first time, firmly in the corners of his room. Then he went 
to dress. Dinah backed against the bath, the wisdom of centuries in her little 
solemn mask, till John’s fluttering shirt- tails broke it all up. She leaped, 
grabbed them, and swung into John’s calves. John kicked back. She retired 
under the bulge of the porcelain and told him what she thought of him. He 
sat down and laughed. She scolded till he dropped a stud, and the two 
hunted for it round the cork mat, and he was just able to retrieve it from 
between her teeth. Both sat down to meat, a little warm and dishevelled. 
That Other watched them, but did not insist, though Dinah backed into him 
twice. 

‘Tve made a temp’ry collar and lead off Probert. I’ll take ‘er for ‘er last 
walk,’ Shingle announced when he had cleared away. 

“You will not,’ said John. ‘Give ‘em to me.’ 

The upshot was some strenuous exercise in the Mall, when Dinah, to 
whom night and London were new, lassoed John twice and a stranger once, 
besides nearly choking when she was snatched from under the wheels of a 
car. This so saddened her that she sat down, and had to be brought home, 
languidly affectionate, in a taxi. As John said, the adventure showed she 
would not be afraid of cars. 

‘There’s nothin’ that young woman’s afraid of, ‘cept not bein’ made 
much of,’ Shingle replied. ‘Green ‘ud suit ‘er better than red in collars. But 
I expect yov’ll do your own buyin’, sir.’ 

‘T will. You get the dog-biscuit,’ said John. 

‘Puppy-biscuit!’ said Shingle, deeply shocked, and he mentioned the only 
brand. ‘A pup’s like a child — all stummick.’ 

Going to bed was a riot. Dinah had no intention of being left out, and 
when John moved a foot, tried to chew down to it through the blankets till 
she was admitted. Shingle, with the shaving-water, would have given her 
her walk before breakfast next morning; but John took the duty, and she got 
muddy and had to be cleaned and dried on her return. Then, at Shingle’s 
reminder, came the shopping expedition. John bought a green collar for 
Sunday, and a red for weekdays; two ditto leads; one wicker basket with 
green baize squab; two brushes; one toothed comb and one curry; and — 
Shingle sent him out again for these — pills, alterative, tonic, and 
antithelmintic. Ungrateful Dinah chewed the basket’s varnished rim, ripped 


the bowels out of the squab, nipped Marden’s inexperienced fingers as he 
gave her her first pill, and utterly refused to be brushed. 

‘Gawd!’ said the agile Shingle, who was helping. ‘Mother used to say a 
child was a noosance. Twins ain’t in it with you, Dinah. An’ now I suppose 
you'll ‘ave to show ‘em all off in your car.’ 

John’s idea had been a walk down the Mall, but Shingle dwelt on the 
dangers of distemper and advised Richmond Park in, since rain was likely, 
the limousine. Dinah condescended a little when it came round, but hopped 
up into the right-hand seat, and gave leave to get under way. When they 
reached the Park she was so delighted that she clean forgot her name, and 
John chivvied her, shouting till she remembered. Shingle had put up a 
lunch, for fear, he explained, of hotels where ladies brought infectious 
Pekes, flown over for them by reprobate lovers in the Air Service; and after 
a couple of hours bounding through bracken, John appreciated the half- 
bottle of Burgundy that went with it. On their return, all Dinah’s wordly 
pose dropped. ‘I am,’ she sniffed, ‘but a small pup with a large nose. Let me 
rest it on your breast and don’t you stop loving me for one minute.’ So John 
slept too, and the chauffeur trundled them back at five o’clock. 

‘Pubs?’ Probert demanded out of a corner of his mouth when John had 
gone indoors. 

‘Not in ther least,’ said Shingle. ‘Accordin’ to our taxi-man’ — (Shingle 
did not love John’s chauffeur) — *Women and Song was ‘is game. ‘E says 
you ought to ‘ave ‘eard ‘im ‘owling after ‘er. ‘E’1] be out in his own Hizzer- 
Swizzer in a week.’ 

‘That’s your business. But what about my commission on the price? You 
don’t expect me to sanction dawgs ‘ere for nothin’? Come on! It’s all found 
money for you.’ 

John went drowsily up in the lift and finished his doze. When he waked, 
That Other was in his corner, but Shingle had found two tennis balls, with 
which Dinah was playing the Eton Wall Game by herself up and down the 
skirting-board — pushing one with her nose, patting the other along with 
her paws, right through That Other’s profiles. 

‘That shows she’s been kitten-trained,’ said Shingle. ‘Pll bring up the 
janitor’s and make sure.’ 

But the janitor’s kitten had not been pup-trained and leaped on the table, 
to make sure. Dinah followed. It took all hands ten minutes to clear up the 
smashed glass of siphon, tumbler, and decanter, in case she cut her feet. The 
aftermath was reaped by a palpitating vacuum- cleaner, which Dinah 
insisted was hostile. 


When she and John and That Other in the corner sat it out after dinner, 
she discovered gifts of conversation. In the intervals of gossip she would 
seek and nose both balls about the room, then return to John’s foot, lay her 
chin over it, and pick up where she had left off, in eloquent whimperings. 

‘Does she want anything?’ he asked Shingle. 

‘Nothin’, excep’ not to be out of your mind for a minute. ‘Ow about a 
bone now, Dinah?’ Out came her little pink tongue, sideways, there was a 
grunt and a sneeze, and she pirouetted gaily before the serving-man. 

‘Come downstairs, then,’ he said. 

‘Bring it up here!’ said John, sweeping aside Shingle’s views on Bokhara 
rugs. This was messy — till Dinah understood that bones must be attended 
to on newspapers spread for that purpose. 

These things were prelude to a month of revelations, in which Dinah 
showed herself all that she was, and more, since she developed senses and 
moods for John only. She was by turns, and in places, arrogant, imbecile, 
coy, forthcoming, jealous, exacting, abject, humourous, or, apparently, 
stone-cold, but in every manifestation adorable, and to be attended to before 
drinks. Shingle, as necessary to her comfort, stood on the fringe of her 
favours, but John was her Universe. And for her, after four weeks, he found 
himself doing what he had never done since Messines. He sang sentimental 
ditties — on his awful topnotes Dinah would join in — such as: — 

‘Oh, show me a liddle where to find a rose 

To give to ma honey chi-ile! 
Oh, show me a liddle where my love goes 
An’ PII follow her all de while!’ 
At which she would caper, one ear up and one a quarter down. Then: — 
‘Ma love she gave me a kiss on de mouf. 
An’ how can I let her go-o? 
And Pll follow her norf, and Pl follow her souf 
Because I love her so!’ 

“Oo-o000 I Oooo!’ Dinah would wail to the ceiling. 

And then came calamity, after a walk in the Green Park, and Shingle 
said: — ’I told you so.’ Dinah went off her feed, shivered, stared, ran at the 
nose, grew gummy round the eyes, and coughed. 

“Ye-es,’ said Shingle, rubbing his chin above her. ‘The better the breed, 
the worse they cop it. Oh, damn the ‘ole Air Force! It’ll be a day-and-night 
job, I’m thinkin’. Look up a Vet in the Directory? Gawd! No! This is 
distemper. I know a Canine Specialist and — ’ 

He went to the telephone without asking leave. 


The Canine Specialist was duly impressed by John and his wealth, and 
more effectively by Shingle. He laid down rules of nursing and diet which 
the two noted in duplicate, and split into watches round the clock. 

‘She ‘as worked like a charm ‘itherto,’ Shingle confided to Probert, 
whose wife cooked for Dinah’s poor appetite. ‘She’s jerked ‘im out of 
‘isself proper. But if anythin’ ‘appens to ‘er now, it’ll be all Messines over 
again for ‘im.’ 

‘Did ‘e cop it bad there, then?’ 

‘Once, to my knowledge. I ‘eard ‘im before ‘e went underground prayin’ 
that ‘is cup might parse. It ‘ad come over ‘im in an ‘eap. Ye-es! It ‘appens 
— it ‘appens, as mother used to say when we was young.’ 

‘Then it’s up to you to see nothing happens this time.’ 

“Looks it! But she’s as jealous as a school teacher over ‘im. Pore little 
bitch! Ain’t it odd, though? She knows ‘ow to play Weepin’ Agnes with ‘im 
as well as a woman! But she’s cured ‘im of lookin’ in corners, an’ ‘e’s been 
damnin’ me something like ‘olesome.’ 

John, indeed, was unendurably irritable while Dinah’s trouble was 
increasing. He slept badly at first, then too heavily, between watches, and 
fussed so much that Shingle suggested Turkish baths to recover his tone. 
But Dinah grew steadily worse, till there was one double watch which 
Shingle reported to Probert as a ‘fair curiosity.’ ‘I ‘eard ‘im Our Fatherin’ in 
the bath-room when ‘e come off watch and she ‘adn’t conked out.’ 

Presently there was improvement, followed by relapse, and grave talk of 
possible pneumonia. That passed, too, but left a dreadful whimpering 
weakness, till one day she chose to patter back to life with her scimitar tail 
going like an egg-whisk. During her convalescence she had discovered that 
her sole concern was to love John Marden unlimitedly; to follow him pace 
by pace when he moved; to sit still and worship him when he stopped; to 
flee to his foot when he took a chair; to defend him loudly against enemies, 
such as cats and callers; to confide in, cherish, pet, cuddle, and deify 
without cease; and, failing that, to mount guard over his belongings. 
Shingle bore it very well. 

“Yes, I know you!’ he observed to her one morning when she was daring 
him to displace John’s pyjamas from their bed. ‘I’d be no good to you 
unless I was a puppy-biscuit. An’ yet I did ‘ave an’ ‘and in pullin’ you 
through, you pukka little bitch, you.’ 

For some while she preferred cars to her own feet, and her wishes were 
gratified, especially in the Hizzer-Swizzer which, with John at the wheel — 
you do not drink when you drive Hizzer-Swizzers — suited her. Her place 


was at his left elbow, nose touching his sleeve, until the needle reached 
fifty, when she had to throw it up and sing aloud. Thus, she saw much of 
summer England, but somehow did not recover her old form, in spite of 
Shingle’s little doses of black coffee and sherry. 

John felt the drag of the dull, warm days too and went back to the Works 
for half a week, where he sincerely tried to find out what his secretary 
meant by plans for reorganisation. It sounded exactly like words, but 
conveyed nothing. Then he spent a night like that first one after Jerry Floyd 
had struck, and tried to deal with it by the same means; but found himself 
dizzily drunk almost before he began. 

‘The fuse was advanced,’ Shingle chuckled to Probert. “E was like a boy 
with ‘is first pipe. An’ a virgin’s ‘ead in the mornin’! That shows the 
success of me treatment. But a man ‘as to think of ‘is own interests once- 
awhile. It’s time for me Bank ‘Oliday.’ 

“You an’ your ‘olidays. Ain’t your bloke got any will of ‘is own?’ 

‘Not yet. ‘E’s still on the dole. ‘Urry your Mrs. P. up with our medical 
comforts.’ 

That was Dinah’s beef-tea, and very good. But if you mix with it a few 
grains of a certain stuff, little dogs won’t touch it. 

‘She’s off ‘er feed again,’ said Shingle despairingly to John, whose 
coaxings were of no avail. 

‘Change is what you want,’ said Shingle to her under his breath. “Tain’t 
fair to keep a dawg in town in summer. I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ against the 
flat.’ 

“What’s all that?’ said John. Shingle’s back was towards him. 

‘I said I wasn’t sayin’ anythin’ against the flat, sir. A man can doss down 
anywhere — ’ 

‘Doss? I pay eight hundred a year for the thing!’ 

‘But it’s different with dawgs, sir, was all I was going to remark. 
Furniture’s no treat to them.’ 

‘She stays with me,’ John snapped, while Dinah tried to explain how she 
had been defrauded of her soup. 

‘Of course she stays — till she conks out.’ Shingle removed the bowl 
funereally... 

‘No, I ‘ave not pulled it off at one go,’ he said to Probert. ‘If you ‘ad jest 
finished with seein’ dawgs in corners, you wouldn’t want to crash into 
society at a minute’s notice, either. You’d think a bit before’and an’ look 
round for a dry dug-out. That’s what we’re doin’.’ 

Two days later, he dropped a word that he had a sister in the country, 


married to a cowkeeper, who took in approved lodgers. If anyone doubted 
the merits of the establishment, the Hizzer-Swizzer could get there in two 
hours, and make sure. It did so, and orders were given for the caravan to 
start next day, that not a moment might be lost in restoring Dinah. 

She hopped out into a world of fields full of red and white bullocks, who 
made her (and John) flinch a little; and rabbits always on the edge of being 
run down. There was, too, a cat called Ginger, evidently used to dogs; and a 
dusty old collie, Jock, whom she snapped into line after five abject minutes. 

‘It suits ‘er,’ Shingle pronounced. ‘The worst she’ll catch off Jock is 
fleas. Fairy Anne! I’ve brought the Keatings.’ 

Dinah left Jock alone. Ginger, who knew all about rats and rabbits, was 
more to her mind, and those two ladies would work together along the 
brookside on fine, and through the barns on wet, mornings, chaperoned by 
John and a nobby stick. She was bitten through the nose at her first attempt, 
but said nothing about it at the time, nor when she laid out the disinterred 
corpse in his bedroom — till she was introduced to iodine. 

The afternoons were given to walks which began with a mighty huntress 
before her lord, standing on hind legs at every third bound to overlook the 
tall September grass, and ended with a trailing pup, who talked to John till 
he picked her up, laid her across his neck, a pair of small feet in each hand, 
and carried her drowsily licking his right cheek. 

For evenings, there were great games. Dinah had invented a form of 
‘footer’ with her tennis ball. John would roll it to her, and she returned it 
with her nose, as straight as a die, till she thought she had lulled him into 
confidence. Then angle and pace would change, and John had to scramble 
across the room to recover and shoot it back, if possible past her guard. Or 
she would hide (cheating like a child, the while) till he threw it into a 
corner, and she stormed after it, slipped, fetched up against the skirting- 
board and swore. Last of all came the battle for the centre of the bed; the 
ferocious growling onsets; the kisses on the nose; the grunt of affectionate 
defeat and the soft jowl stretched out on his shoulder. 

With all these preoccupations and demands, John’s days slipped away 
like blanks beneath a stamping-machine. But, somehow, he picked up a 
slight cold one Sunday, and Shingle, who had been given the evening off 
with a friend, had reduced the neglected whisky to a quarter bottle. John 
eked it out with hot water, sugar, and three aspirins, and told Dinah that she 
might play with Ginger while he kept himself housed. 

He was comfortably perspiring at 7 P.M., when he dozed on the sofa, and 
only woke for Sunday cold supper at eight. Dinah did not enter with it, and 


Shingle’s sister, who had small time-sense, said that she had seen her with 
Ginger mousing in the wash-house ‘just now.’ So he did not draw the house 
for her till past nine; nor finish his search of the barns, flashing his torch in 
all corners, till later. Then he hurried to the kitchen and told his tale. 

‘She’ve been wired,’ said the cowman. ‘She’ve been poaching along with 
Ginger, an’ she’ve been caught in a rabbit-wire. Ginger wouldn’t never be 
caught — twice. It’s different with dogs as cats. That’s it. Wired.’ 

‘Where, think you?’ 

‘All about the woods somewhere — same’s Jock did when ‘e were 
young. But ‘e give tongue, so I dug ‘im out.’ 

At the sound of his name, the old ruffian pushed his head knee-high into 
the talk. 

‘She’d answer me from anywhere,’ said John. 

‘Then you’d best look for her. I’d go with ‘e, but it’s foot-washin’s for 
me to-night. An’ take you a graf’ along. Pll tell Shingle to sit up till you 
come back. ‘E ain’t ‘ome yet.’ 

Shingle’s sister passed him a rabbiting-spade out of the wash-house, and 
John went forth with three aspirins and some whisky inside him, and all the 
woods and fields under the stars to make choice of. He felt Jock’s nose in 
his hand and appealed to him desperately. 

‘It’s Dinah! Go seek, boy! It’s Dinah! Seek!’ 

Jock seemed unconcerned, but he slouched towards the brook, and turned 
through wet grasses while John, calling and calling, followed him towards a 
line of hanging woods that clothed one side of the valley. Stumps presently 
tripped him, and John fell several times but Jock waited. Last, for a long 
while, they quartered a full-grown wood, with the spotlight of his torch 
making the fallen stuff look like coils of half-buried wire between the 
Lines. He heard a church clock strike eleven as he drew breath under the 
top of the rise, and wondered a little why a spire should still be standing. 
Then he remembered that this was England, and strained his ears to make 
sure that his calls were not answered. The collie nosed ground and moved 
on, evidently interested. John thought he heard a reply at last; plunged 
forward without using his torch, fell, and rolled down a steep bank, 
breathless and battered, into a darkness deeper than that of the woods. Jock 
followed him whimpering. He called. He heard Dinah’s smothered whine 
— switched on the light and discovered a small cliff of sandstone ribbed 
with tree-roots. He moved along the cliff towards the sound, till his light 
showed him a miniature canon in its face, which he entered. In a few yards 
the cleft became a tunnel, but — he was calling softly now — there was no 


doubt that Dinah lay somewhere at the end. He held on till the lowering 
roof forced him to knees and elbows and, presently, stomach. Dinah’s 
whimper continued. He wriggled forward again, and his shoulders brushed 
either side of the downward- sloping way. Then every forgotten or hardly- 
held-back horror of his two years’ underground-work returned on him with 
the imagined weight of all earth overhead. 

A handful of sand dropped from the roof and crumbled between his neck 
and coat-collar. He had but to retire an inch or two and the pressure would 
be relieved, and he could widen the bottlenecked passage with his spade; 
but terror beyond all terrors froze him, even though Dinah was appealing 
somewhere a little ahead. Release came in a spasm and a wrench that drove 
him backward six feet like a prawn. Then he realised that it would be all to 
do again, and shook as with fever. 

At last his jerking hand steadied on the handle of the spade. He poked it 
ahead of him, at halfarm’s length, and gingerly pared the sides of the tunnel, 
raking the sand out with his hands, and passing it under his body in the old 
way of the old work, till he estimated, by torchlight, that he might move up 
a little without being pinned again. By some special mercy the tunnel 
beyond the section he had enlarged grew wider. He followed on, flashed 
once more, and saw Dinah, her head pressed close to the right-hand side of 
it, her white-rimmed eyes green and set. 

He pushed himself forward over a last pit of terror, and touched her. 
There was no wire, but a tough, thumb-shaped root, sticking out of the 
sand-wall, had hooked itself into her collar, sprung backwards and upwards, 
and locked her helplessly by the neck. His fingers trembled so at first that 
he could not follow the kinks of it. He shut his eyes, and humoured it out by 
touch, as he had done with wires and cables deep down under the Ridge; 
grabbed Dinah, and pushed himself back to the free air outside. 

There he was sick as never he had been in all his days or nights. When he 
was faintly restored, he saw Dinah sitting beside Jock, wondering why her 
Lover — King — and God did all these noisy things. 

On his feet at last, he crawled out of the sandpit that had been a warren, 
badger’s holt, and foxes’ larder for generations, and wavered homeward, 
empty as a drum, cut, bruised, bleeding, streaked with dirt and raffle that 
had caked where the sweat had dried on him, knees bending both ways, and 
eyes unable to judge distance. Nothing in his working past had searched 
him to these depths. But Dinah was in his arms, and it was she who 
announced their return to the stilllighted farm at the hour of 1 A.M. 

Shingle opened the door, and without a word steered him into the wash- 


house, where the copper was lit. He began to explain, but was pushed into a 
tub of very hot water, with a blanket that came to his chin, and a drink of 
something or other at his lips. Afterwards he was helped upstairs to a bed 
with hot bricks in it, and there all the world, and Dinah licking his nose, 
passed from him for the rest of the night and well into the next day again. 
But Shingle’s sister was shocked when she saw his torn and filthy clothing 
thrown down in the wash-house. 

“Looks as if ‘e’d been spending a night between the Lines, don’t it?’ her 
brother commented. ‘“‘Asn’t ‘alf sweated either. Three hours of it, Marg’ret, 
an’ rainin’ on an’ off. Must ‘ave been all Messines with ‘im till ‘e found 
‘er.’ 

‘An’ ‘e done it for ‘is dog! What wouldn’t ‘e do for ‘is woman!’ said she. 

“Yes. You would take it that way. I’m thinkin’ about ‘im.’ 

‘Ooh! Look at the blood. ‘E must ‘ave cut ‘isself proper.’ 

‘I went over ‘im for scratches before breakfast. Even the iodine didn’t 
wake ‘im. ‘Got ‘is tray ready?’ 

Shingle bore it up, and Dinah’s impenitent greeting of him roused her 
master. 

‘She wasn’t wired. She knew too much for that,’ were John’s first words. 
‘She was hung up by her collar in an old bury. Jock showed me, an’ I got 
her out. I fell about a bit, though. It was pitch-black; quite like old times.’ 

He went into details between mouthfuls, and Dinah between mouthfuls 
corroborated. 

‘So, you see, it wasn’t her fault,’ John concluded. 

‘That’s what they all say,’ Shingle broke in unguardedly. 

‘Do they? That shows they know Ginger. Dinah, you aren’t to play with 
Ginger any more. Do you hear me?’ 

She knew it was reproof, as she flattened beneath the hand that caressed 
it away. 

‘Oh, and look here, Shingle,’ John sat up and stretched himself. ‘It’s 
about, time we went to work again. Perhaps you’ve noticed I have not been 
quite fit lately?’ 

‘What with Dinah and all? — ye-es, sir — a bit,’ Shingle assented. 

‘Anyhow, I’ve got it off the books now. It’s behind me.’ 

‘Very glad to ‘ear it. Shall I fill the bath?’ 

‘No. We’ll make our last night’s boil do for to-day. Lay out some sort of 
town-kit while I shave. I expect my last night’s rig is pretty well expended, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘There ain’t one complete scarecrow in the ‘ole entire aggregate.’ 


“Don’t wonder. Look here, Shingle, I was underground a full half-hour 
before I could get at her. I should have said there wasn’t enough money ‘top 
of earth to make me do that over again. But I did. Damn it — I did! Didn’t 
I, Dinah? “Oh, show me a liddle where to find a rose.” Get off the bed and 
fetch my slippers, young woman! “To give to ma honey chi-ile.” No; put 
‘em down; don’t play with ‘em!’ 

He began to strop his razor, always a mystery to Dinah. ‘Shingle, this is 
the most damnable Government that was ever pupped. Look here! If I die 
to-morrow, they take about a third of the cash out of the Works for Death- 
duties, counting four per cent. interest on the money from the time I begin 
to set. That means one-third of our working capital, which is doing 
something, will be dug out from under us, so’s these dam’ politicians can 
buy more dole-votes with it. An’ ve got to waste my thinkin’ time, which 
means making more employment — (I say, this razor pulls like a road- 
scraper) — I’ve got to knock off my payin’ work and spend Heaven knows 
how many days reorganising into companies, so that we shan’t have our 
business knocked out if I go under. It’s the time I grudge, Shingle. And 
we’ve got to make that up too, Dinah!’ 

The rasp of the blade on the chin set her tail thumping as usual. When he 
was dressed, she went out to patronise Jock and Ginger by the barn, where 
Shingle picked her up later, with orders to jump into the Hizzer-Swizzer at 
once and return to duty. She made her regulation walk round him, one foot 
crossing the other, and her tongue out sideways. 

“Yes, that’s all right, Dinah! You’re a bitch You’re all the bitch that ever 
was, but you’re a useful bitch. That’s where you ain’t like some of ‘em. 
Now come and say good-bye to your friends.’ 

He took her to the kitchen to bid farewell to the cowman and his wife. 
The woman looked at her coldly as she coquetted with the man. 

‘She’ ll get ‘er come-uppance one of these days,’ she said when the car 
was reported. 

‘What for? She’s as good a little thing as ever was. ‘Twas Ginger’s fault,’ 
said the cowman. 

‘T ain’t thinkin’ of her,’ she replied. ‘I’m thinkin’ she may ‘ave started a 
fire that someone else’ll warm at some fine day. It ‘appens — it ‘appens — 
as mother used to say when we was all young.’ 


Four-Feet 


I have done mostly what most men do. 
And pushed it out of my mind; 
But I can’t forget, if I wanted to. 
Four-Feet trotting behind. 


Day after day, the whole day through — 
Wherever my road inclined — 
Four-Feet said, ‘I am coming with you!’ 
And trotted along behind. 


Now I must go by some other round, — 
Which I shall never find — 

Somewhere that does not carry the sound 
Of Four-Feet trotting behind. 


The Totem 


ERE the mother’s milk had dried 
On my lips, the Brethren came — 

Tore me from my nurse’s side. 
And bestowed on me a name 


Infamously overtrue — 

Such as ‘Bunny,’ ‘Stinker,’ ‘Podge’; — 
But, whatever I should do. 

Mine for ever in the Lodge. 


Then they taught with palm and toe — 
Then I learned with yelps and tears — 

All the Armoured Man should know 
Through his Seven Secret Years... 


Last, oppressing as oppressed. 
I was loosed to go my ways 

With a Totem on my breast 
Governing my nights and days — 


Ancient and unbribeable. 

By the virtue of its Name — 
Which, however oft I fell 

Lashed me back into The Game. 


And the World, that never knew. 
Saw no more beneath my chin 

Than a patch of rainbow-hue. 
Mixed as Life and crude as Sin. 


The Tie 


This tale was written so long ago that I have honestly forgotten how much 
of it, if any, may be my own and how much is in Christopher Mervyn’s own 
words. But it is certain that Mervyn is dead, with Blore and Warrender. 
Macworth died ten years ago of tubercle after gas. Morrison Haylock’s 
father is a Peer of the Realm, and every trace of the 26th Battalion 
(Birdfanciers), Welland and Withan Rifles, has vanished. Nothing, unless 
some sort of useless moral, remains of a tale of 1915. 

MEN, in war, will instinctively act as they have been taught to do in 
peace — for a certain time. The wise man is he who knows when that time 
is up. Mr. Morrison Haylock (Vertue and Pavey, Contractors, E.C.) did not 
know. But I give the tale, with a few omissions for decency’s sake, from the 
pen of Christopher Mervyn, anciently a schoolmaster of an ancient 
foundation, and later Lieutenant in the 26th (Birdfanciers) Battalion, 
Welland and Withan Rifles, quartered at Blagstowe. He wrote, being then 
second Lieutenant: — 

...We older men have learned most. It is hard for anyone over thirty, with 
what he was used to think the rudiments of a mind, to absorb the mechanics 
of militarism. My Lieutenant, aged twenty-two, says to me: — ’The more 
civilian rot a man has in his head, the less use he is as a subaltern.’ He is 
quite right. I make mistakes which, a year ago, I should have called a child 
of sixteen a congenital idiot for perpetrating. I am told so with oaths and 
curses and that sort of sarcasm (I recognise it now) which I used to launch 
at the heads of junior forms. So I die daily, but, I believe, am being slowly 
reborn... 

Macworth tells me he has told you of our little affair with Haylock, the 
unjust caterer, and that you propose to dress it up in the public interest. 
Don’t! The undraped facts, as I shall give them to you, are far beyond 
anything in the range of your art. I suppose I ought to be ashamed of my 
share in the row, but I have dug up the remnant of my civilian conscience. It 
is quite impenitent. 

... Lhe awful food for which the officers’ mess pays six shillings a head! 
You say things are as bad in other messes under other contractors, but that 
is Satan’s own argument — the arch-excuse for inefficiency. You are wise 
enough never to break bread with us, so I can’t make you realise the 
extraordinary and composite vileness of our meals nor the ‘knotted horrors 
of the Anglo-Parisienne’ menus — Jambons a la Grecque, for instance, 


which are clods of rancid bacon on pats of green dirt, supposed to be 
spinach; or our deep yellow blancmange, daubed with pink sauce that tastes 
of cat. Food is the vital necessity to men in hard work. One comes to lunch 
and dinner — breakfast is always a farce — with the primitive emotions, 
and when, week after week, the food is not only uneatable but actively 
poisonous, as our sardine savouries are, one’s emotions become more than 
primitive. I’m prepared to suffer for my country, but ptomaine poisoning 
isn’t cricket! 

As you know, our battalion is quartered in Blagstowe Gaol, a vast 
improvement on huts. We should have been quite content had they only 
given us prisoners’ food. We tried every remedy our civilian minds could 
suggest. We threatened our mess-steward, who was merely insolent. We 
pleaded and implored. We tried to write to the papers, but here the law of 
libel interfered. My platoon sergeant (he’s a partner in Healey and Butts, 
solicitors) expounded it to us. The C.O. wrote officially to the directors of 
that infernal tripeshop, Haylock, Vertue, and Pavey. The rest of us weighed 
in with a round-robin. I composed it. Not half a bad bit of English either. 
We begged to have our army rations given us, ‘simple of themselves,’ but 
by some devilish chicane they were all mixed up, we were told, in the 
Jambons a la Grecque and the catty blancmange and couldn’t be dissected 
out... 

If a man is not properly fed, he automatically takes to drink. I didn’t 
know this till I did. I steadily overdrank for a fortnight out of pure hunger. I 
can hold my liquor, but it isn’t fair on the youngsters, my seniors... 

On account of some scare or other, we had to furnish pickets to hold up 
all cars on the London road, take owners’ names and addresses, and check 
drivers’ licences. My picket was at the south entrance to the town, close to 
the main gate of the Gaol, and out of pure zeal and bad temper, I had put up 
a barricade made of a scaffold-pole resting on a baker’s cart at one end and 
on a cement barrel at the other. About nine o’clock a natty little grey and 
black self-driven coupe came from Brighton way at the rate of knots. It 
didn’t brake soon enough after the outlying sentry had warned it of my 
barricade, and so knocked my scaffoldingpole down. Very good dependence 
for a quarrel, even before the driver gave me his name, which he did at the 
top of his voice. He sat in the glare of his own electrics with an Old E.H.W. 
School tie on his false bosom, bawling: ‘I’m Haylock. Carry on, you men! I 
tell you, I’m Haylock.’ He is one of the push-and-go type — with a lot of 
rib- fat — not semitic, but the flower of the Higher Counterjumpery, by 
Transatlantic out of Top-Hat. He was in a hurry; ‘hustling’ I presume. I was 


monolithically military and — glory be! — he hadn’t his licence on him. 
My duty as second Lieutenant was clear. No licence, no passage, and 
‘Come to the guard-room for examination.’ Then, to put it coarsely, he 
broke loose. In his pauses, Private Gillock, who poses as a wit, was stage- 
whispering me for leave to ‘put a shot into his radiator.’ (The New Armies 
are horrid quick on the trigger.) I dismounted him from his wheel, detailed 
Gillock to drive — he mangled the gears consumedly — and ran the whole 
confection into the guard- room, which, when the Gaol we inhabit is at 
work, is the condemned cell. I was perfectly sober at the time — no thanks 
to Haylock and his minions. I was savage, though not murderous, from 
semi-starvation and indigestion. I was glad to have some means of 
honourably annoying him, but I assure you that not till the lock of the 
condemned cell clicked, and I realised that this purveyor of filthy 
delicatessen was at my mercy, did my real self wake up and sing. I went to 
the anteroom and told them that God had delivered to us Morrison Haylock. 
We all ran out to the condemned cell. No one spoke a word. That is how 
revolutions are made. I unlocked the door and — condemned cells are 
remorselessly lighted — there sat Haylock on the cot behind his flaming 
O.E.H.W. tie. At least, that was our united impression afterwards. As you 
know, it’s the deuce and all of a tie, invented to match that school’s attitude 
towards life and taste and the Eternal Verities. 

Anyhow, it fetched us up dead. We all looked at Mackworth, who’s an 
O.E.H.W., though a very junior lieutenant. The door was shut; and it’s 
sound-tight for reasons connected with the last nights of the condemned. 
Mackworth took charge. He began ‘What was your House at school?’ 
Haylock gave it with a smile. He thought — but he couldn’t have really — 
that he’d fallen among friends. ‘What’s your name?’ Mackworth went on in 
the prefectorial, which is the orderly-room, voice. Haylock gave that too, 
quite perkily. I expect his suborned press would call him ‘breezy’ and 
‘genial.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Mackworth. “Then take that!’ and he smacked the brute’s 
head — a full open handed smite, just as one smacks a chap who isn’t big 
enough to beat. It was sudden, I admit, but as inevitable as the highest art, 
and it carried conviction and atmosphere at once, for Haylock yapped and 
his hand went up to the hurt place absolutely on the old school lines. Then 
Norgate, who is a corn-factor in a solid way and my very rude Company 
Captain, pulled the hand down, and gave him another slap on the chops. 
Wartrender and Blore, boys under twenty- two, but my seniors, followed, 
and I finished up with a judicial stinger. Someone said, ‘There!’ in the very 


tone of virtuous youth (forgive the alliteration), and everyone felt that 
justice had been done. Even Haylock did, for all the grown-man dropped 
from him too, and he snuffled: ‘What’s that for?’ Fat Norgate, who is forty 
if a day, stood in front of him with a ready hand and shouted: ‘You jolly 
well know what it’s for.’ 

To him, Haylock trying to put his tie and collar straight (how well one 
remembers the attitude!) ‘No, I don’t. And, anyhow, I can’t be supposed to 
look after ‘em all.’ 

Norgate (triumphantly to the rest of us): ‘That proves him a liar. He said 
he doesn’t know what it’s for.’ Not one of us by the way had uttered a word 
about our grievance till then. 

Me (ferociously clutching my sword in lieu of a cane): ‘Haylock, you’re 
a dirty little thief.’ I wasn’t a second Lieutenant. I wasn’t even a beak any 
more. I was just starving, outraged Boy. 

Haylock (with equal directness): ‘Ugh! That’s what you think, you big 
brute! I don’t get much out of it. I wish to God I had never touched the 
rotten contracts.’ 

‘That’s confession and avoidance,’ said my platoon sergeant, of Healey 
and Butts. He’d slipped in with us, professionally and gratuitously as he 
explained, to give legal colour to the proceedings. But we weren’t legal for 
the moment. Then Mackworth, whom we all regarded as head prefect in the 
matter, went on: ‘Nobody asked you to touch ‘em. You did it for your own 
beastly profits, and you’ve got to look after our grub properly or you’ll be 
toed all round the parade-ground.’ 

I give the exact words. Then we all began to talk at once, each man 
recalling fragments of dreadful menus and what followed on ‘em. Silence is 
the Mother of Revolution, but Speech is the Father of Atrocities. The more 
we dwelt on our wrongs, the redder we saw, but — I stick to it — that 
flaming Old E.H.W. tie saved and steadied us. 

Haylock, who was blue-scared, backed into a comer. His knuckles 
weren’t in his eyes, but that was the effect he produced. He still had enough 
rags of speech left to assure us that he was on his way down to investigate 
our complaints when I arrested him. I said — I mean, I roared — ’What a 
deliberate lie! You were bunking up to town as hard as you could go when I 
collared you.’ 

Omnes (diverted for the moment from murder) ‘Oh, you damned liar!’ 

Haylock: ‘I’m not, I tell you.’ 

Omnes: ‘Shut up. You are.’ 

Another pause. Then Norgate: ‘Well, hurry up! What are you going to do 


about it?’ 

Haylock: ‘TIl speak to my agents.’ 

Mackworth: ‘Swear you will. At once.’ 

Haylock: ‘I swear I will. Right now.’ 

Me (and it’s not my fault that I love English): ‘None of your 
Transatlantic slang here. Say “at once”.’ 

Haylock: ‘At once. At once! PI do it the minute I get to town. I swear I 
will.’ 

That seemed enough for us seniors (I speak of age, not rank), but we 
hadn’t allowed for the necessary cruelty (a wise provision of nature) of the 
young. Warrender, my lieutenant, and Blore, another angry child, said that 
Haylock must have supper with us before he left. They indicated mess cake, 
what (and it was much) was left over of the eternal blancmange, a sardine 
savoury, and the mess sherry. We protested. They said he deserved to be 
poisoned, and that they didn’t value their commissions a tinker’s curse. A 
vindictive lot! But Haylock slipped the noose round his own neck when he 
assured us that he ‘wouldn’t report anyone’ for the recent proceedings. We 
groaned with disgust, and escorted him from the condemned cell to the 
anteroom, as our guest. It was twenty minutes before we could dig up the 
mess-steward, who, when he saw Haylock, came near to swooning. 
Haylock re-established himself in his own esteem by telling him off in the 
tradesmen’s style, which I had never heard before. It justifies the Teuton’s 
hatred of England. Warrender and Blore added cold meat from the 
sideboard — the greener slices for choice — to our guest’s simple fare. 
Lastly, Mackworth, whose mind, except on parade, when mine doesn’t 
function, moves slowly, lectured — ’jawed’ — Haylock on the disgrace he 
had brought on their school. He ended with the classical tag: ‘I’ve a great 
mind to give you a special licking on my own account for the House’s sake. 
You’ve got off very cheap with only your head smacked.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Haylock, mouthing through our ossuary. ‘You see my 
partners were educated privately.’ 

Debased as the dog was, he couldn’t keep the proper note of scorn out of 
his voice. We are of all nations the most incomprehensibly marvellous! 

He left at midnight, fulfilled with garbage — we looking at him as the 
islanders looked at St. Paul. But he took no hurt — dura ilia messorum — 
the indurated intestines of the mess-caterer and the reforms began next day. 
We had clean, well-cooked gammon of bacon with pease pudding, followed 
by excellent treacle-roll and an anchovy toast that was toast and anchovy, 
not to mention twentieth century eggs. The mess-steward drops on all fours 


and wags his tail when we whistle now. The C.O. pretends officially to 
believe that it was the outcome of his letter. One learns to lie in the Army 
quicker even than on the land. 

I don’t know what Mackworth may have told you, but these are the bald 
facts. Use them as I furnish them. There are volumes, social, political, and 
military in them, but for this occasion, do abstain from dotting your i’s and 
crossing your t’s. Circumstances, not scribes, are making the public to 
think. 

After which, it is only fair to tell you that I tied up my platoon on parade 
this morning owing to an exalted mentality which for the moment (I was 
thinking over the moral significance of Old School ties and the British 
social fabric) prevented me from distinguishing between my left hand and 
my right. Nineveh was saved because there were six hundred thousand 
inhabitants in just my case, as I told Norgate afterwards. I won’t tell you 
what he told me on the parade-ground! 


The Church that was at Antioch 


‘But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 
he was to be blamed.’ — St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, ii. H. 

HIS mother, a devout and well-born Roman widow, decided that he was 
doing himself no good in an Eastern Legion so near to free-thinking 
Constantinople, and got him seconded for civil duty in Antioch, where his 
uncle, Lucius Sergius, was head of the urban Police. Valens obeyed as a son 
and as a young man keen to see life, and, presently, cast up at his uncle’s 
door. 

‘That sister-in-law of mine,’ said the elder, ‘never remembers me till she 
wants something. What have you been doing?’ 

‘Nothing, Uncle.’ 

‘Meaning everything?’ 

‘That’s what mother thinks. But I haven’t.’ 

“We shall see. Your quarters are across the inner courtyard. Your — er — 
baggage is there already...Oh, I shan’t interfere with your private 
arrangements! I’m not the uncle with the rough tongue. Get your bath. 
We’ll talk at supper.’ 

But before that hour ‘Father Serga,’ as the Prefect of Police was called, 
learned from the Treasury that his nephew had marched overland from 
Constantinople in charge of a treasure-convoy which, after a brush with 
brigands in the pass outside Tarsus, he had duly delivered. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me about it?’ his uncle asked at the meal. 

‘I had to report to the Treasury first,’ was the answer. 

Serga looked at him. ‘Gods! You are like your father,’ said he. ‘Cilicia is 
scandalously policed.’ 

‘So I noticed. They ambushed us not five miles from Tarsus town. Are 
we given to that sort of thing here?’ 

“You make yourself at home early. No. We are not, but Syria is a Non- 
regulation Province — under the Emperor — not the Senate. We’ve the 
entire unaccountable East to one side; the scum of the Mediterranean on the 
other; and all hellicat Judaea southward. Anything can happen in Syria. 
D’you like the prospect?’ 

‘I shall — under you.’ 

‘It’s in the blood. The same with men as horses. Now what have you 
done that distresses your mother so?’ 

‘She’s a little behind the times, sir. She follows the old school, of course 


— the home-worships, and the strict Latin Trinity. I don’t think she 
recognises any Gods outside Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva.’ 

‘I don’t either — officially.’ 

‘Nor I, as an officer, sir. But one wants more than that, and — and — 
what I learned in Byzant squared with what I saw with the Fifteenth.’ 

“You needn’t go on. All Eastern Legions are alike. You mean you follow 
Mithras — eh?’ 

The young man bowed his head slightly. 

‘No harm, boy. It’s a soldier’s religion, even if it comes from outside.’ 

‘So I thought. But Mother heard of it. She didn’t approve and — I 
suppose that’s why I’m here.’ 

‘Off the trident and into the net! Just like a woman! All Syria is stuffed 
with Mithraism. My objection to fancy religions is that they mostly meet 
after dark, and that means more work for the Police. We’ve a College here 
of stiff-necked Hebrews who call themselves Christians.’ 

‘T’ve heard of them,’ said Valens. ‘There isn’t a ceremony or symbol they 
haven’t stolen from the Mithras ritual.’ 

“No news to me! Religions are part of my office-work; and they’ll be 
part of yours. Our Synagogue Jews are fighting like Scythians over this new 
faith.’ 

‘Does that matter much?’ 

‘So long as they fight each other, we’ve only to keep the ring. Divide and 
rule — especially with Hebrews. Even these Christians are divided now. 
You see — one part of their worship is to eat together.’ 

‘Another theft! The Supper is the essential Symbol with us,’ Valens 
interrupted. 

‘With us, it’s the essential symbol of trouble for your uncle, my dear. 
Anyone can become a Christian. A Jew may; but he still lives by his Law of 
Moses (I’ve had to master that cursed code, too), and it regulates all his 
doings. Then he sits down at a Christian love-feast beside a Greek or 
Westerner, who doesn’t kill mutton or pig — No! No! Jews don’t touch 
pork — as the Jewish Law lays down. Then the tables are broken up — but 
not by laughter — No! No! Riot!’ 

‘That’s childish,’ said Valens. 

“Wish it were. But my lictors are called in to keep order, and I have to 
take the depositions of Synagogue Jews, denouncing Christians as traitors 
to Caesar. If I chose to act on half the stuff their Rabbis swear to, I’d have 
respectable little Jew shop-keepers up every week for conspiracy. Never 
decide on the evidence, when you’re dealing with Hebrews! Oh, you’ll get 


your bellyful of it! You’re for Market-duty to-morrow in the Little Circus 
ward, all among ‘em. And now, sleep you well! I’ve been on this frontier as 
far back as anyone remembers — that’s why they call me the Father of 
Syria — and oh — it’s good to see a sample of the old stock again!’ 

Next morning, and for many weeks after, Valens found himself on 
Market-inspection duty with a fat Aedile, who flew into rages because the 
stalls were not flushed down at the proper hour. A couple of his uncle’s men 
were told off to him, and, of course, introduced him to the thieves’ and 
prostitutes’ quarters, to the leading gladiators, and so forth. 

One day, behind the Little Circus, near Singon Street, he ran into a mob, 
where a race-course gang were trying to collect, or evade, some bets on 
recent chariot-races. The Aedile said it was none of his affair and turned 
back. The lictors closed up behind Valens, but left the situation in his 
charge. Then a small hard man with eyebrows was punted on to his chest, 
amid howls from all around that he was the ringleader of a conspiracy. 
“Yes,’ said Valens, ‘that was an old trick in Byzant; but I think we’ll take 
you, my friend.’ Turning the small man loose, he gathered in the loudest of 
his accusers to appear before his uncle. 

“You were quite right,’ said Serga next day. 

‘That gentleman was put up to the job — by someone else. I ordered him 
one Roman dozen. Did you get the name of the man they were trying to 
push off on you?’ 

“Yes. Gaius Julius Paulus. Why?’ 

‘I guessed as much. He’s an old acquaintance of mine, a Cilician from 
Tarsus. Well-born — a citizen by descent, and well-educated, but his people 
have disowned him. So he works for his living.’ 

‘He spoke like a well-born. He’s in splendid training, too. ‘Felt him. All 
muscle.’ 

‘Small wonder. He can outmarch a camel. He is really the Prefect of this 
new sect. He travels all over our Eastern Provinces starting their Colleges 
and keeping them up to the mark. That’s why the Synagogue Jews are 
hunting him. If they could run him in on the political charge, it would finish 
him.’ 

‘Is he seditious, then?’ 

‘Not in the least. Even if he were, I wouldn’t feed him to the Jews just 
because they wanted it. One of our Governors tried that game down-coast 
— for the sake of peace — some years ago. He didn’t get it. Do you like 
your Market-work, my boy?’ 

‘It’s interesting. D’you know, uncle, I think the Synagogue Jews are 


better at their slaughter-house arrangements than we.’ 

‘They are. That’s what makes ‘em so tough. A dozen stripes are nothing 
to Apella, though he’ll howl the yard down while he’s getting ‘em. You’ve 
the Christians’ College in your quarter. How do they strike you?’ 

“Quiet enough. They’re worrying a bit over what they ought to eat at 
their love-feasts.’ 

‘I know it. Oh, I meant to tell you — we mustn’t try ‘em too high just 
now, Valens. My office reports that Paulus, your small friend, is going 
down-country for a few days to meet another priest of the College, and 
bring him back to help smooth over their difficulties about their victuals. 
That means their congregation will be at loose ends till they return. Mass 
without mind always comes a cropper. So, now is when the Synagogue 
Jews will try to compromise them. I don’t want the poor devils stampeded 
into what can be made to look like political crime. ‘‘Understand?’ 

Valens nodded. Between his uncle’s discursive evening talks, studded 
with kitchen-Greek and out-of-date Roman society-verses; his morning 
tours with the puffing Aedile; and the confidences of his lictors at all hours; 
he fancied he understood Antioch. 

So he kept an eye on the rooms in the colonnade behind the Little Circus, 
where the new faith gathered. One of the many Jew butchers told him that 
Paulus had left affairs in the hands of some man called Barnabas, but that 
he would come back with one, Petrus — evidently a well-known character 
— who would settle all the food-differences between Greek and Hebrew 
Christians. The butcher had no spite against Greek Christians as such, if 
they would only kill their meat like decent Jews. 

Serga laughed at this talk, but lent Valens an extra man or two, and said 
that this lion would be his to tackle, before long. 

The boy found himself rushed into the arena one hot dusk, when word 
had come that this was to be a night of trouble. He posted his lictors in an 
alley within signal, and entered the common-room of the College, where 
the love-feasts were held. Everyone seemed as friendly as a Christian — to 
use the slang of the quarter — and Barnabas, a smiling, stately man by the 
door, specially so. 

‘I am glad to meet you,’ he said. ‘You helped our Paulus in that scuffle 
the other day. We can’t afford to lose him. I wish he were back!’ 

He looked nervously down the hall, as it filled with people, of middle 
and low degree, setting out their evening meal on the bare tables, and 
greeting each other with a special gesture. 

‘I assure you,’ he went on, his eyes still astray, ‘we’ve no intention of 


offending any of the brethren. Our differences can be settled if only — ’ 

As though on a signal, clamour rose from half a dozen tables at once, 
with cries of ‘Pollution! Defilement! Heathen! The Law! The Law! Let 
Caesar know!’ As Valens backed against the wall, the crowd pelted each 
other with broken meats and crockery, till at last stones appeared from 
nowhere. 

‘It’s a put-up affair,’ said Valens to Barnabas. 

“Yes. They come in with stones in their breasts. Be careful! They’re 
throwing your way,’ Barnabas replied. The crowd was well-embroiled now. 
A section of it bore down to where they stood, yelling for the justice of 
Rome. His two lictors slid in behind Valens, and a man leaped at him with a 
knife. 

Valens struck up the hand, and the lictors had the man helpless as the 
weapon fell on the floor. The clash of it stilled the tumult a little. Valens 
caught the lull, speaking slowly: ‘Oh, citizens,’ he called, ‘must you begin 
your love-feasts with battle? Our tripe-sellers’ burial-club has better 
manners.’ 

A little laughter relieved the tension. 

‘The Synagogue has arranged this,’ Barnabas muttered. ‘The 
responsibility will be laid on me.’ 

‘Who is the Head of your College?’ Valens called to the crowd. 

The cries rose against each other. 

‘Paulus! Saul! He knows the world — -No! No! Petrus! Our Rock! He 
won’t betray us. Petrus, the Living Rock.’ 

‘When do they come back?’ Valens asked. Several dates were given, 
sworn to, and denied. 

‘Wait to fight till they return. I’m not a priest; but if you don’t tidy up 
these rooms, our Aedile (Valens gave him his gross nick-name in the 
quarter) will fine the sandals off your feet. And you mustn’t trample good 
food either. When you’ve finished, Pll lock up after you. Be quick. I know 
our Prefect if you don’t.’ 

They toiled, like children rebuked. As they passed out with baskets of 
rubbish, Valens smiled. The matter would not be pressed further. 

‘Here is our key,’ said Barnabas at the end. ‘The Synagogue will swear I 
hired this man to kill you.’ 

‘Will they? Let’s look at him.’ 

The lictors pushed their prisoner forward. 

‘Tll-fortune!’ said the man. ‘I owed you for my brother’s death in Tarsus 
Pass.’ 


“Your brother tried to kill me,’ Valens retorted. 

The fellow nodded. 

‘Then we’ ll call it even-throws,’ Valens signed to the lictors, who loosed 
hold. ‘Unless you really want to see my uncle?’ 

The man vanished like a trout in the dusk. Valens returned the key to 
Barnabas, and said: 

‘If I were you, I shouldn’t let your people in again till your leaders come 
back. You don’t know Antioch as I do.’ 

He went home, the grinning lictors behind him, and they told his uncle, 
who grinned also, but said that he had done the right thing — even to 
patronising Barnabas. 

‘Of course, I don’t know Antioch as you do; but, seriously, my dear, I 
think you’ve saved their Church for the Christians this time. I’ve had three 
depositions already that your Cilician friend was a Christian hired by 
Barnabas. ‘Just as well for Barnabas that you let the brute go.’ 

“You told me you didn’t want them stampeded into trouble. Besides, it 
was fair-throws. I may have killed his brother after all. We had to kill two 
of ‘em.’ 

‘Good! You keep a level head in a tight corner. You’ll need it. There’s no 
lying about in secluded parks for us! I’ve got to see Paulus and Petrus when 
they come back, and find out what they’ve decided about their infernal 
feasts. Why can’t they all get decently drunk and be done with it?’ 

‘They talk of them both down-town as though they were Gods. By the 
way, uncle, all the riot was worked up by Synagogue Jews sent from 
Jerusalem — not by our lot at all.’ 

“You don’t say so? Now, perhaps, you understand why I put you on 
market-duty with old Sow-Belly! You’ll make a Police-officer yet.’ 

Valens met the scared, mixed congregation round the fountains and stalls 
as he went about his quarter. They were rather relieved at being locked out 
of their rooms for the time; as well as by the news that Paulus and Petrus 
would report to the Prefect of Police before addressing them on the great 
food-question. 

Valens was not present at the first part of that interview, which was 
official. The second, in the cool, awning-covered courtyard, with drinks and 
hors-d’ oeuvre, all set out beneath the vast lemon and lavender sunset, was 
much less formal. 

“You have met, I think,’ said Serga to the little lean Paulus as Valens 
entered. 

‘Indeed, yes. Under God, we are twice your debtors,’ was the quick reply. 


‘Oh, that was part of my duty. I hope you found our roads good on your 
journey,’ said Valens. 

‘Why, yes. I think they were.’ Paulus spoke as if he had not noticed them. 

‘We should have done better to come by boat,’ said his companion, 
Petrus, a large fleshy man, with eyes that seemed to see nothing, and a half- 
palsied right hand that lay idle in his lap. 

‘Valens came overland from Byzant,’ said his uncle. ‘He rather fancies 
his legs.’ 

‘He ought to at his age. What was your best day’s march on the Via 
Sebaste?’ Paulus asked interestedly, and, before he knew, Valens was 
reeling off his mileage on mountain-roads every step of which Paulus 
seemed to have trod. 

‘That’s good,’ was the comment. ‘And I expect you march in heavier 
order than I.’ 

“What would you call your best day’s work? ‘ Valens asked in turn. 

‘I have covered...’ Paulus checked himself. ‘And yet not I but the God,’ 
he muttered. ‘It’s hard to cure oneself of boasting.’ 

A spasm wrenched Petrus’ face. 

‘Hard indeed,’ said he. Then he addressed himself to Paulus as though 
none other were present. ‘It is true I have eaten with Gentiles and as the 
Gentiles ate. Yet, at the time, I doubted if it were wise.’ 

‘That is behind us now,’ said Paulus gently. 

‘The decision has been taken for the Church — that little Church which 
you saved, my son.’ He turned on Valens with a smile that half- captured 
the boy’s heart. ‘Now — as a Roman and a Police-officer — what think you 
of us Christians?’ 

‘That I have to keep order in my own ward.’ 

‘Good! Caesar must be served. But — as a servant of Mithras, shall we 
say — how think you about our food-disputes?’ 

Valens hesitated. His uncle encouraged him with a nod. ‘As a servant of 
Mithras I eat with any initiate, so long as the food is clean,’ said Valens. 

‘But,’ said Petrus, ‘that is the crux.’ 

‘Mithras also tells us,’ Valens went on, ‘to share a bone covered with dirt, 
if better cannot be found.’ 

“You observe no difference, then, between peoples at your feasts?’ Paulus 
demanded. 

‘How dare we? We are all His children. Men make laws. Not Gods,’ 
Valens quoted from the old Ritual. 

‘Say that again, child!’ 


‘Gods do not make laws. They change men’s hearts. The rest is the 
Spirit.’ 

“You heard it, Petrus? You heard that? It is the utter Doctrine itself!’ 
Paulus insisted to his dumb companion. 

Valens, a little ashamed of having spoken of his faith, went on: 

‘They tell me the Jew butchers here want the monopoly of killing for 
your people. Trade feeling’s at the bottom of most of it.’ 

‘A little more than that perhaps,’ said Paulus. ‘Listen a minute.’ He threw 
himself into a curious tale about the God of the Christians, Who, he said, 
had taken the shape of a Man, and Whom the Jerusalem Jews, years ago, 
had got the authorities to deal with as a conspirator. He said that he himself, 
at that time a right Jew, quite agreed with the sentence, and had denounced 
all who followed the new God. But one day the Light and the Voice of the 
God broke over him, and he experienced a rending change of heart — 
precisely as in the Mithras creed. Then he met, and had been initiated by, 
some men who had walked and talked and, more particularly, had eaten, 
with the new God before He was killed, and who had seen Him after, like 
Mithras, He had risen from His grave. Paulus and those others — Petrus 
was one of them — had next tried to preach Him to the Jews, but that was 
no success; and, one thing leading to another, Paulus had gone back to his 
home at Tarsus, where his people disowned him for a renegade. There he 
had broken down with overwork and despair. Till then, he said, it had never 
occurred to any of them to show the new religion to any except right Jews; 
for their God had been born in the shape of a Jew. Paulus himself only came 
to realise the possibilities of outside work, little by little. He said he had all 
the foreign preaching in his charge now, and was going to change the whole 
world by it. 

Then he made Petrus finish the tale, who explained, speaking very 
slowly, that he had, some years ago, received orders from the God to preach 
to a Roman officer of Irregulars down-country; after which that officer and 
most of his people wanted to become Christians. So Petrus had initiated 
them the same night, although none of them were Hebrews. ‘And,’ Petrus 
ended, ‘I saw there is nothing under heaven that we dare call unclean.’ 

Paulus turned on him like a flash and cried ‘You admit it! Out of your 
own mouth it is evident.’ Petrus shook like a leaf and his right hand almost 
lifted. 

‘Do you too twit me with my accent?’ he began, but his face worked and 
he choked. 

‘Nay! God forbid! And God once more forgive me!’ Paulus seemed as 


distressed as he, while Valens stared at the extraordinary outbreak. 

‘Talking of clean and unclean,’ his uncle said tactfully, ‘there’s that ugly 
song come up again in the City. They were singing it on the city-front 
yesterday, Valens. Did you notice?’ 

He looked at his nephew, who took the hint. 

‘If it was “Pickled Fish,” sir, they were. Will it make trouble?’ 

‘As surely as these fish’ — a jar of them stood on the table — ’make one 
thirsty. How does it go? Oh yes.’ Serga hummed: 

Oie-eaah! 

‘From the Shark and the Sardine — the clean and the unclean — 

To the Pickled Fish of Galilee, said Petrus, shall be mine. 

He twanged it off to the proper gutter-drawl. 

(Ha-ow?) 

In the nets or on the line. 

Till the Gods Themselves decline. 

(Whe-en?) 

When the Pickled Fish of Galilee ascend the Esquiline! 

That’ ll be something of a flood — worse than live fish in trees! Hey?’ 

‘Tt will happen one day,’ said Paulus. 

He turned from Petrus, whom he had been soothing tenderly, and 
resumed in his natural, hardish voice: 

“Yes. We owe a good deal to that Centurion being converted when he 
was. It taught us that the whole world could receive the God; and it showed 
me my next work. I came over from Tarsus to teach here for a while. And I 
shan’t forget how good the Prefect of Police was to us then.’ 

‘For one thing, Cornelius was an early colleague,’ Serga smiled largely 
above his strong cup. “Prime companion” — how does it go? — ”we drank 
the long, long Eastern day out together,” and so on. For another, I know a 
good workman when I see him. That camel-kit you made for my desert- 
tours, Paul, is as sound as ever. And for a third — which to a man of my 
habits is most important — that Greek doctor you recommended me is the 
only one who understands my tumid liver.’ 

He passed a cup of all but unmixed wine, which Paulus handed to Petrus, 
whose lips were flaky white at the corners. 

‘But your trouble,’ the Prefect went on, ‘will come from your own 
people. Jerusalem never forgives. They’ll get you run in on the charge of 
laesa majestatis soon or late.’ 

‘Who knows better than I?’ said Petrus. ‘And the decision we all have 
taken about our love-feasts may unite Hebrew and Greek against us. As I 


told you, Prefect, we are asking Christian Greeks not to make the feasts 
difficult for Christian Hebrews by eating meat that has not been lawfully 
killed. (Our way is much more wholesome, anyhow.) Still, we may get 
round that. But there’s one vital point. Some of our Greek Christians bring 
food to the love-feasts that they’ve bought from your priests, after your 
sacrifices have been offered. That we can’t allow.’ 

Paulus turned to Valens imperiously. 

“You mean they buy Altar-scraps,’ the boy said. ‘But only the very poor 
do it; and it’s chiefly block-trimmings. The sale’s a perquisite of the Altar- 
butchers. They wouldn’t like its being stopped.’ 

‘Permit separate tables for Hebrew and Greek, as I once said,’ Petrus 
spoke suddenly. 

‘That would end in separate churches. There shall be but one Church,’ 
Paulus spoke over his shoulder, and the words fell like rods. ‘You think 
there may be trouble, Valens?’ 

‘My uncle — ’ Valens began. 

‘No, no!’ the Prefect laughed. ‘Singon Street Markets are your Syria. 
Let’s hear what our Legate thinks of his Province.’ 

Valens flushed and tried to pull his wits together. 

‘Primarily,’ he said, ‘it’s pig, I suppose. Hebrews hate pork.’ 

‘Quite right, too. Catch me eating pig east the Adriatic! I don’t want to 
die of worms. Give me a young Sabine tush-ripe boar! I have spoken!’ 

Serga mixed himself another raw cup and took some pickled Lake fish to 
bring out the flavour. 

‘But, still,’ Petrus leaned forward like a deaf man, ‘if we admitted 
Hebrew and Greek Christians to separate tables we should escape — ’ 

‘Nothing, except salvation,’ said Paulus. ‘We have broken with the whole 
Law of Moses. We live in and through and by our God only. Else we are 
nothing. What is the sense of harking back to the Law at meal- times? 
Whom do we deceive? Jerusalem? Rome? The God? You yourself have 
eaten with Gentiles! You yourself have said — ’ 

‘One says more than one means when one is carried away,’ Petrus 
answered, and his face worked again. 

‘This time you will say precisely what is meant,’ Paulus spoke between 
his teeth. ‘We will keep the Churches one — in and through the Lord. You 
dare not deny this?’ 

‘I dare nothing — the God knows! But I have denied Him...I denied 
Him...And He said — He said I was the Rock on which His Church should 
stand.’ 


‘I will see that it stands, and yet not I — ’ Paulus’ voice dropped again. 
‘To-morrow you will speak to the one Church of the one Table the world 
over.’ 

‘That’s your business,’ said the Prefect. ‘But I warn you again, it’s your 
own people who will make you trouble.’ 

Paulus rose to say farewell, but in the act he staggered, put his hand to 
his forehead and, as Valens steered him to a divan, collapsed in the grip of 
that deadly Syrian malaria which strikes like a snake. Valens, having 
suffered, called to his rooms for his heavy travelling- fur. His girl, whom he 
had bought in Constantinople a few months before, fetched it. Petrus tucked 
it awkwardly round the shivering little figure; the Prefect ordered lime juice 
and hot water, and Paulus thanked them and apologised, while his teeth 
rattled on the cup. 

‘Better to-day than to-morrow,’ said the Prefect. ‘Drink — sweat — and 
sleep here the night. Shall I send for my doctor?’ 

But Paulus said that the fit would pass naturally, and as soon as he could 
stand he insisted on going away with Petrus, late though it was, to prepare 
their announcement to the Church. 

‘Who was that big, clumsy man?’ his girl asked Valens as she took up the 
fur. ‘He made more noise than the small one, who was really suffering.’ 

‘He’s a priest of the new College by the Little Circus, dear. He believes, 
uncle told me, that he once denied his God, Who, he says, died for him.’ 

She halted in the moonlight, the glossy jackal skins over her arm. 

‘Does he? My God bought me from the dealers like a horse. Too much, 
too, he paid. Didn’t he? ‘Fess, thou?’ 

‘No, thee!’ emphatically. 

‘But I wouldn’t deny my God — living or dead! ...Oh — but not dead! 
My God’s going to live — for me. Live — live Thou, my heart’s blood, for 
ever!’ 

It would have been better had Paulus and Petrus not left the Prefect’s 
house so late; for the rumour in the city, as the Prefect knew, and as the long 
conference seemed to confirm, was that Caesar’s own Secretary of State in 
Rome was, through Paulus, arranging for a general defilement of the 
Hebrew with the Greek Christians, and that after this had been effected, by 
promiscuous eating of unlawful foods, all Jews would be lumped together 
as Christians — members, that is, of a mere free-thinking sect instead of the 
very particular and troublesome ‘Nation of Jews within the Empire.’ 
Eventually, the story went, they would lose their rights as Roman citizens, 
and could then be sold on any slave-stand. 


‘Of course,’ Serga explained to Valens next day, ‘that has been put about 
by the Jerusalem Synagogue. Our Antioch Jews aren’t clever enough. Do 
you see their game? Petrus is a defiler of the Hebrew nation. If he is cut 
down to-night by some properly primed young zealot so much the better.’ 

‘He won’t be,’ said Valens. ‘I’m looking after him.’ 

“Hope so. But, if he isn’t knifed,’ Serga went on, ‘theyll try to work up 
city riots on the grounds that, when all the Jews have lost their civil rights, 
he’ll set up as a sort of King of the Christians.’ 

‘At Antioch? In the present year of Rome? That’s crazy, Uncle.’ 

‘Every crowd is crazy. What else do we draw pay for? But, listen. Post a 
Mounted Police patrol at the back of the Little Circus. Use ‘em to keep the 
people moving when the congregation comes out. Post two of your men in 
the Porch of their College itself. Tell Paulus and Petrus to wait there with 
them, till the streets are clear. Then fetch ‘em both over here. Don’t hit till 
you have to. Hit hard before the stones fly. Don’t get my little horses 
knocked about more than you can help, and — look out for “Pickled Fish”!’ 

Knowing his own quarter, it seemed to Valens as he went on duty that 
evening, that his uncle’s precautions had been excessive. The Christian 
Church, of course, was full, and a large crowd waited outside for word of 
the decision about the feasts. Most of them seemed to be Christians of sorts, 
but there was an element of gesticulating Antiochene loafers, and like all 
crowds they amused themselves with popular songs while they waited. 
Things went smoothly, till a group of Christians raised a rather explosive 
hymn, which ran 

‘Enthroned above Caesar and Judge of the Earth! We wait on Thy 
coming — oh tarry not long! As the Kings of the Sunrise Drew sword at 
Thy Birth. So we arm in this midnight of insult and wrong!’ 

“Yes — and if one of their fish-stalls is bumped over by a camel — it’s 
my fault!’ said Valens. ‘Now they’ ve started it!’ 

Sure enough, voices on the outskirts broke into ‘Pickled Fish,’ but before 
Valens could speak, they were suppressed by someone crying: 

‘Quiet there, or yov’ll get your pickle before your fish.’ 

It was close on twilight when a cry rose from within the packed Church, 
and its congregation breasted out into the crowd. They all talked about the 
new orders for their love-feasts, most of them agreeing that they were 
sensible and easy. They agreed, too, that Petrus (Paulus did not seem to 
have taken much part in the debate) had spoken like one inspired, and they 
were all extremely proud of being Christians. Some of them began to link 
arms across the alley, and strike into the ‘Enthroned above Caesar’ chorus. 


‘And this, I think,’ Valens called to the young Commandant of the 
Mounted Patrol, ‘is where we’ll begin to steer ‘em home. Oh! And “Let 
night also have her well-earned hymn,” as Uncle ‘ud say.’ 

There filed out from behind the Little Circus four blaring trumpets, a 
standard, and a dozen Mounted Police. Their wise little grey Arabs sidled, 
passaged, shouldered, and nosed softly into the mob, as though they wanted 
petting, while the trumpets deafened the narrow street. An open square, 
near by, eased the pressure before long. Here the Patrol broke into fours, 
and gridironed it, saluting the images of the Gods at each corner and in the 
centre. People stopped, as usual, to watch how cleverly the incense was cast 
down over the withers into the spouting cressets; children reached up to pat 
horses which they said they knew; family groups re-found each other in the 
smoky dusk; hawkers offered cooked suppers; and soon the crowd melted 
into the main traffic avenues. Valens went over to the Church porch, where 
Petrus and Paulus waited between his lictors. 

“That was well done,’ Paulus began. 

‘How’s the fever?’ Valens asked. 

‘I was spared for to-day. I think, too, that by The Blessing we have 
carried our point.’ 

‘Good hearing! My uncle bids me say you are welcome at his house.’ 

‘That is always a command,’ said Paulus, with a quick down-country 
gesture. ‘Now that this day’s burden is lifted, it will be a delight.’ 

Petrus joined up like a weary ox. Valens greeted him, but he did not 
answer. 

‘Leave him alone,’ Paulus whispered. ‘The virtue has gone out of me — 
him — for the while.’ His own face looked pale and drawn. 

The street was empty, and Valens took a short cut through an alley, where 
light ladies leaned out of windows and laughed. The three strolled easily 
together, the lictors behind them, and far off they heard the trumpets of the 
Night Horse saluting some statue of a Caesar, which marked the end of their 
round. Paulus was telling Valens how the whole Roman Empire would be 
changed by what the Christians had agreed to about their love-feasts, when 
an impudent little Jew boy stole up behind them, playing ‘Pickled Fish’ on 
some sort of desert bag-pipe. 

‘Can’t you stop that young pest, one of you?’ Valens asked laughing. 
“You shan’t be mocked on this great night of yours, Paulus.’ 

The lictors turned back a few paces, and shook a torch at the brat, but he 
retreated and drew them on. Then they heard Paulus shout, and when they 
hurried back, found Valens prostrate and coughing — his blood on the 


fringe of the kneeling Paul’s robe. Petrus stooped, waving a helpless hand 
above them. 

‘Someone ran out from behind that well-head. He stabbed him as he ran, 
and ran on. Listen!’ said Paulus. 

But there was not even the echo of a footfall for clue, and the Jew boy 
had vanished like a bat. Said Valens from the ground 

‘Home! Quick! I have it!’ 

They tore a shutter out of a shop-front, lifted and carried him, while 
Paulus walked beside. They set him down in the lighted inner courtyard of 
the Prefect’s house, and a lictor hurried for the Prefect’s physician. 

Paulus watched the boy’s face, and, as Valens shivered a little, called to 
the girl to fetch last night’s fur rug. She brought it, laid the head on her 
breast, and cast herself beside Valens. 

‘It isn’t bad. It doesn’t bleed much. So it can’t be bad — can it?’ she 
repeated. Valens’ smile reassured her, till the Prefect came and recognised 
the deadly upward thrust under the ribs. He turned on the Hebrews. 

‘To-morrow you will look for where your Church stood,’ said he. 

Valens lifted the hand that the girl was not kissing. 

‘No — no!’ he gasped. “The Cilician did it! For his brother! He said it.’ 

‘The Cilician you let go to save these Christians because I — ?’ Valens 
signed to his uncle that it was so, while the girl begged him to steal strength 
from her till the doctor should come. 

‘Forgive me,’ said Serga to Paulus. ‘None the less I wish your God in 
Hades once for all...But what am I to write his mother? Can’t either of you 
two talking creatures tell me what I’m to tell his mother?’ 

“What has she to do with him?’ the slave-girl cried. ‘He is mine — mine! 
I testify before all Gods that he bought me! I am his. He is mine.’ 

‘We can deal with the Cilician and his friends later,’ said one of the 
lictors. ‘ But what now?’ 

For some reason, the man, though used to butcher-work, looked at Petrus. 

‘Give him drink and wait,’ said Petrus. ‘I have — seen such a wound.’ 
Valens drank and a shade of colour came to him. He motioned the Prefect to 
stoop. 

‘What is it? Dearest of lives, what troubles?’ 

‘The Cilician and his friends...Don’t be hard on them...They get worked 
up... They don’t know what they are doing... Promise!’ 

‘This is not I, child. It is the Law.’ 

“No odds. You’re Father’s brother...Men make laws — not Gods... . 
Promise!...It’s finished with me.’ 


Valens’ head eased back on its yearning pillow. 

Petrus stood like one in a trance. The tremor left his face as he repeated 

“Forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Heard you that, 
Paulus? He, a heathen and an idolator, said it!’ 

‘I heard. What hinders now that we should baptize him?’ Paulus 
answered promptly. 

Petrus stared at him as though he had come up out of the sea. 

“Yes,’ he said at last. ‘It is the little maker of tents...And what does he 
now — command?’ 

Paulus repeated the suggestion. 

Painfully, that other raised the palsied hand that he had once held up in a 
hall to deny a charge. 

‘Quiet!’ said he. “Think you that one who has spoken Those Words needs 
such as we are to certify him to any God?’ 

Paulus cowered before the unknown colleague, vast and commanding, 
revealed after all these years. 

‘As you please — as you please,’ he stammered, overlooking the 
blasphemy. ‘Moreover there is the concubine.’ 

The girl did not heed, for the brow beneath her lips was chilling, even as 
she called on her God who had bought her at a price that he should not die 
but live. 


The Disciple 


HE that hath a Gospel. 
To loose upon Mankind. 

Though he serve it utterly — 
Body, soul, and mind — 

Though he go to Calvary 
Daily for its gain — 

It is His Disciple 
Shall make his labour vain. 


He that bath a Gospel. 

For all earth to own — 
Though he etch it on the steel. 
Or carve it on the stone — 

Not to be misdoubted 
Through the after-days — 
It is His Disciple 
Shall read it many ways. 


It is His Disciple 
(Ere Those Bones are dust) 
Who shall change the Charter 
Who shall split the Trust — 
Amplify distinctions. 
Rationalise the Claim. 
Preaching that the Master 
Would have done the same. 


It is His Disciple 
Who shall tell us how 
Much the Master would have scrapped 
Had he lived till now — 
What he would have modified 
Of what he said before — 
It is His Disciple 
Shall do this and more... 


He that hath a Gospel 
Whereby Heaven is won 
(Carpenter, or Cameleer. 
Or Maya’s dreaming son). 
Many swords shall pierce Him. 
Mingling blood with gall; 
But His Own Disciple 
Shall wound Him worst of all! 


The Playmate 


SHE is not Folly — that I know. 

Her steadfast eyelids tell me so 
When, at the hour the lights divide. 
She steals as summonsed to my side. 


When, finger on the pursed lip; 

In secret, mirthful fellowship 

She, heralding new framed delights. 
Breathes, ‘This shall be a Night of Nights!’ 


Then out of Time and out of Space. 
Is built an Hour and a Place 

Where all an earnest, baffled Earth 
Blunders and trips to make us mirth; 


Where, from the trivial flux of Things. 
Rise unconceived miscarryings 
Outrageous but immortal, shown. 

Of Her great love, to me alone... 


She is not Wisdom but, may be. 
Wiser than all the Norms is She 
And more than Wisdom I prefer 
To wait on Her, — to wait on Her! 


Aunt Ellen 


A PRUDENT man, working from the North to London, along the Eastern 
Counties, provides himself with friends from whom he can get food and 
lodging. 

Miss Gillon, whom all her world calls ‘Aunt Ellen,’ gave me lunch at her 
house near Grantham. She wished to send an eiderdown quilt to an old 
family servant at Hammersmith. Surely I remembered Prescott from past 
ages? To-morrow would be Prescott’s birthday. The quilt had been delayed 
for repairs. A man would not know, of course, how tender eiderdown quilts 
were. Should I be in London that evening? Then, in the morning, would I 
take the quilt round to Prescott’s address? Prescott would be so pleased! 
And surprised, too; for there were some little birthday remembrances from 
herself and from Saunders wrapped up in the quilt. 

Saunders, Prescott’s successor, went upstairs and returned, her mouth full 
of knotted strings, clasping an outsized pasteboard coffin. The eiderdown, a 
loudly-patterned affair, was rolled into bolster form, bound in two places 
with broad puce ribbons, and coaxed into it. Saunders wove lashings over 
all and I carried it out and up-ended it beside my steering-wheel. 

Going down the drive I could scarcely squint round the corner of the 
thing, and at the turn into the road, it lurched into my eye. So I declutched 
it, and tied it to the back of the two-seater. True, I made most of the knots 
with my gloves on, but, to compensate, I wove Saunders’ reef-points into 
the rear of the car as carefully as the pendulous oriole stays her nest. 

Then I went on to dine at a seat of learning where I was due to pick up a 
friend — Henry Brankes Lettcombe, O.B.E. — once a Colonel of 
Territorials — whose mission, in peace, was the regeneration of our native 
cinema industry. He was a man of many hopes, which translated themselves 
into prospectuses that faded beneath the acid breath of finance. Sometimes I 
wrote the prospectuses, because he promised me that, when his ship came 
in, he would produce the supreme film of the world — the ‘Life of St. 
Paul.’ He said it would be easier than falling off a log, once he had launched 
his Pan-Imperial Life-Visions’ Association. 

He had said I should find him at St. Martin’s College, which lies in a 
rather congested quarter of a University town. I always look on my 
mudguards as hostages to Fortune; yet even I was a little piqued at the 
waywardness of the traffic. It was composed of the hatless young, in flannel 
trousers and vivid blazers, who came and went and stopped without 


warning, in every manner of machine. They were as genial as those should 
be whose fathers pay all their bills. Only one, a thick- set youth in a canoe- 
ended natural wood sporting machine, rammed me on the starboard quarter 
and declared it was my fault. 

His companion-slim, spotless, and urbane — smiled disarmingly. ‘I 
shouldn’t chide with him if I were you, sir,’ he said. ‘He’s been tuning-in.’ 

I disengaged, and passed on to St. Martin’s where I found Lettcombe also 
tuning-in. He was returned lately from a place called Hollywood, and he 
told us of energies unparalleled, and inventions beyond our imaginings, 
controlled by super-men who, having no racial prepossessions, could satisfy 
the ‘mass-appetence’ of all the races who attend ‘Sinnymus.’ He spoke, 
further, of ‘injuncted psychoses’ and ‘endyoclinics’ — unsafe words to 
throw at the Learned who do not attend ‘Ki-ne-mas.’ They retaliated with 
abracadabras of their own, and demanded definitions of his. Lettcombe, 
always nebulous, except in action, drank a little College Madeira to help 
him define, and when we left, at last, for London, was quite definite. 

While driving, I listened to the creation, on improved lines, of the Pan- 
Imperial Life-Visions’ Association. It was now, he said, to be run in 
conjunction with Hollywood. (He had abandoned my scheme of vast 
studios at the top of Helvellyn; with marine annexes on the Wash and Holy 
Island!) I led back tactfully to the St. Paul, pointing out that it would be 
silly to have the Apostle sunstruck among Californian cacti which, in the 
nature of things, could not have been discovered till fifteen hundred years 
after his martyrdom. Lettcombe retorted that the spirit, not the letter, gave 
life, and offered a semi- annually divorced Film Star for the part of the 
Elect Lady. 

I was beginning to formulate some preliminary objections, when I heard 
behind us one single smart, drum-like tap. Lettcombe had just unpacked 
from his imported vocabulary the compelling word, ‘crypto-psychic- 
apperceptiveness.’ I braked, being cryptically aware that Saunders’ coffin 
had come adrift, and was lying in the fairway, at the same time as I 
psychically apperceived the scented loveliness of the early summer night, 
and the stillness that emphasises percipience when one’s car has stopped. 
Lettcombe was so full of the shortcomings of all the divorced husbands of 
the Lady to be elected, that he kept on taking her part to the abandoned 
steering-wheel long after I had descended and gone back afoot (the reverse 
not suiting my car’s temperament) to recover the lost packet. 

The road behind us ran straight, a few hundred yards, to a small wood 
and there turned. It was wholly void when I started. First I found the coffin, 


void also; hacked it into the ditch that it had nearly reached, and held on, 
looking for a bed-quilt tied in two places. A large head-light illuminated the 
wood. A small car pelted round the curve. A horn squawked. There was a 
sound of ironmongery in revolt; the car bounded marsupially to its right, 
and, with its head-light, disappeared. But before it did this, I fancied I had 
seen my bundle lying in its path. I went to look. 

Obviously no one had been hurt, for an even voice out of the dark 
pronounced that someone had done it now. A second voice, gruff and 
heated, asked if he had seen why he had done it. ‘For Women and Wine,’ 
said the first voice dreamily. ‘Unless that’s how you always change gears.’ 

They continued talking, like spirits who had encountered by chance in 
pure space. 

The car, meanwhile, knelt on its forehead, presenting a canoe-shaped 
stern of elaborate carpenter’s work to the chill road. Beneath its hindwheels 
lay a longish lump, that stopped three of my heart-beats, so humanly dead 
did it show, till I saw that I should have to find Prescott another eiderdown; 
and I grew hot against those infants growling and cooing together by the 
bows of their meretricious craft. Let them enjoy my sensations unwarned, 
and all the better, if they should imagine they had done murder. Thus I 
argued in my lower soul; but, on the higher planes of it, where thought 
merges into Intuition and Prophecy, my Demon of Irresponsibility sang: — 
"I am with you once more! Stand back and let Me take charge. This night 
shall be also One of the Nights.’ So I stood back and waited, as I have 
before, on Chance and Circumstance which, accepted humbly, betray not 
the True Believer. 

A shadow in a tight-waisted waterproof, with a dress-suit beneath it, 
came out of the ditch; saw what I had seen; drew its breath sharply, and, 
after a pause, laid hands slowly on the horror beneath the rear wheels. 
Suddenly it raised one of its own hands to its mouth and sucked it. I caught 
a hissing expulsion of relief and saw its outline relax. It then tugged, drew 
things free, and hauled and hauled at — shall we say Aunt Ellen? — till she 
was Clear. The end of her that came out last was, so to speak, burst. The 
shadow coiled her up, embraced her with both arms, and partly decanted, 
partly stuffed, her into the dicky of the car, which it closed silently. I heard 
a very low chuckle, and I too laughed. The shadow tiptoed over to me. 
‘Yours?’ it breathed. ‘Yes,’ I whispered. ‘Do you need it, sir?’ ‘I leave it to 
you, partner,’ I replied. It chuckled again and patted me on the shoulder 
with what seemed a mixture of appreciation and almost filial reverence, or 
even — but this might have been senile vanity — camaraderie. Then it 


turned and spoke towards the ditch: ‘Phil! She’s as dead as a classic.’ 

The reply, delivered apparently through herbage, was that ‘Phil’ had 
ruined his shirt-front. 

The shadow sighed, resignedly, ‘Never mind. We’ll break it to him later, 
sir,’ and patted my shoulder once more. In the silence that followed I heard 
Lettcombe who, by now, had come to miss me, in search along the road. He 
chanted his desire that the glow-worm should lend me her eyes, and that 
shooting-stars, which are as rare as glow-worms in early summer, should 
chaperone me through all the Eastern Counties. 

A London-bound lorry came round the bend, and asked him how much of 
the road he needed. Lettcombe replied in the terms of the front-line of ‘16; 
the lorry hurled them back with additions from the same gory lexicon, 
laughed pleasantly, and went on. 

‘Well,’ said the voice called Phil, ‘are you going to stick here all night? 
I’ve got to get — ’ 

‘Hush,’ replied the shadow. ‘I’ve disposed of her now, thank goodness. 
Back out, if you can.’ 

““Thus — thus to come unto thee!”‘ carolled Lettcombe. ‘Did you see 
that lorry? ‘Nearly ran me down! What’s the matter? Has there been an 
accident? I’m looking for a friend.’ 

“Was she a woman?’ the shadow asked him. 

The two had barely time to skip aside, when the car, with unnecessary 
power, belched its indecent little self back on to the tar. Phil, a thick-set 
youth, confused among levers, put pieces of questions to the shadow, which 
at a vast leisure answered to the name of ‘Bunny.’ 

‘Whats happened? What’s really happened? What were you saying 
about women?’ Phil repeated. 

‘I seldom say anything about women. Not even when they are dead,’ 
Bunny replied. 

‘Have you seen a dead woman, then?’ Phil turned on Lettcombe. 

‘Nothing but that dam’ lorry. ‘Nearly ran me down, too. Didn’t you see?’ 

‘Look here, Bunny,’ Phil went on. ‘I’ve got to be at Cadogan Gardens by 
midnight and — I — I’m here and — Haman’s head-light’s wonky. 
Something must have happened. What’s happened?’ 

‘And I haven’t seen my friend, either,’ 

Lettcombe struck in. ‘I wouldn’t worry about him, only I don’t drive 
much.’ He described me with the lewd facility which pavement and cinema 
artists are given in place of love of beauty or reverence for intellect. 

‘Never mind him!’ said Bunny. ‘Here’s the Regius Professor of Medicine 


of — ’ he named the opposition seat of learning, and by a certain exquisite 
expansion of bearing included me in the circle. Phil did not. 

‘Then what the devil’s he doing up our street? Home! Go home, sir!’ he 
said to me. There was no reverence in this address, but Bunny apologised 
for him very prettily. 

“You see, he’s in love,’ he began. ‘He’s using this car to — er thus — 
thus — to come unto her. That makes him nervous and jealous. And he has 
run over an old lady, though he doesn’t realise it. When I get that into his 
head he’ll react quite differently. By the way, sir, did you observe any sign 
of life after we released her?’ 

‘I did not.’ The actual Regius Professor of Medicine could not have 
spoken more authoritatively. 

‘Oh, Lord! Someone dead?’ Phil gasped. ‘Where?’ 

‘T slipped her into that lorry just now — to give her a chance. She looked 
rather bitten about the back, but she may be alive. We must catch up with 
her and find out,’ said Bunny. 

“You can’t mistake the lorry either,’ Lettcombe added. ‘It stinks of hens. 
‘Nearly ran me down. You saw it, didn’t you?’ 

‘In that case we had better get a move on,’ Bunny suggested. 

The ditching had not improved the car, but she was still far from 
contemptible. Her left fore-wheel inclined, on its stub-axle, towards 
(technically speaking) the Plane of the Ecliptic; her radiator sweated like 
Samson at Gaza; her steering-gear played like all Wordsworth’s own 
daffodils; her swivelling head-light glared fixedly at the ground beneath it 
like a Trappist monk under penance; but her cranking-handle was beyond 
comparison, because it was not there. She answered, however, to the self- 
starter, with promising kicks. There may have been a few spare odds and 
ends left behind us, but, as Bunny said, that was Haman’s fault for not 
having provided a torch. I understood that Mr. Haman was seldom 
permitted to use his own car in term-time, because he had once volunteered 
that he was a ‘thorough-goin’ sport,’ and was now being educated; and as 
soon as Lettcombe understood why I had accepted a Regius Professorship 
of Medicine, and what and where the old lady was, he dropped a good deal 
of his morbid hate against his lorry, and, for a man of his unimaginative 
trade, did good work. 

Our labours were rather interrupted by Phil’s officious attempts to find 
out whether his victim were dead or like to live. Bunny was as patient with 
him as any nurse, even when he began once more to hope to reach Cadogan 
Gardens by ‘a little after midnight’; it being then eleven forty-seven and a 


clear night. 

We all, except Phil, felt we knew each other well when Mr. Haman’s car 
was assembled and controllable, and, like the travellers of old, ‘decided 
henceforth to journey in company.’ Mr. Haman’s car led, with mine in 
support to light it should any of its electric fittings fail. 

Owing to her brutalised fore-wheel, which gave her the look and gait of a 
dachshund, she carried, as mariners say, a strong port helm; and if let off the 
wind for an instant, slid towards the ditch. This reduced her speed, but, on 
the other hand, there was not so much overtaking, at which manoeuvre her 
infirmities made her deadlier than Boadicea’s chariots. 

Thus, then, we laboured London ward for a while, deep in the heart of 
the night and all its unpredictable allures. (The caption is Lettcombe’s.) 
Presently we smelt a smell out of the dear dead days when horses drew 
carts, and blacksmiths shod them — but not at midnight. Lettcombe was 
outlining “The Shaving of Shagpat’ for film purposes, when our squadron- 
leader stopped; and Bunny, sniffing, walked back to us. ‘Do you happen to 
remember,’ he asked, ‘if she wore a feather bonnet — or a boa?’ 

Lettcombe and I remembered both these articles distinctly. 

‘Then that’s all right.’ He called back: ‘She did, Phil. See if it’s anywhere 
on the dumb-iron.’ 

Phil got out and grovelled, as we walked towards the smell. He rose with 
a piece of loudly-patterned silk in his hand. 

‘I’ve found this!’ said he hoarsely, ‘Low down on the radiator.’ 

‘Petticoat!’ said Bunny. ‘Torn off! Tck! Tck! I am sorry, old top.’ 

‘It don’t prove anything,’ said Lettcombe, ‘except that you may have 
grazed her. What we’ve got to do is to catch up with that lorry. Perhaps 
she’s only stunned.’ 

‘She’s pretty well red-hot,’ said Bunny, beside the crackling car. 

He opened the bonnet, and the smell let itself out. It was complex, but 
with no trace of inferiority. 

I remembered then that at least a quarter of ‘Aunt Ellen’s’ figure had 
been missing after the collision. We recovered a good deal of it, loose and 
blackening inside the bonnet yet I did not at first see why there should be 
greasy, fluffy deposits over the exhaust and the mechanism, any more than I 
could get abreast of the smell. There were motives in it of fats, butyric acid, 
alcohols, mineral oils, heated rubber, and singed leather, to a broadly- 
handled accompaniment of charred feathers, lightened by suggestions of 
crisped flesh. 

I began to work out the birthday presents which Miss Gillon and the 


kindly Saunders must have packed inside ‘Aunt Ellen.’ Butter and hair- oil I 
could identify; gloves, perhaps; a horn or tortoise-shell comb certainly. The 
alcohol might have begun the journey as eau-de-Cologne; and there were 
traces of kidney. On digital exploration, it appeared to be the hair-oil that 
had really stopped so many of the radiator- holes with pledgets of oiled 
down. The fan must have sucked the mixture from the piece of quilt that 
had adhered to the radiator until the whole had impacted, whereby Mr. 
Haman’s machine had naturally choked and her works turned plum-colour. 

‘Those holes ought to be cleared while she cools,’ I said. 

“Your tie-pin’s the thing.’ Bunny turned to Lettcombe, who, being of a 
decorative breed, detached a cameo head of Eros from his green made-up 
tie and handed it to Phil, who fell to work. A winkle-vendor could not have 
excelled him. 

As Regius Professor of Medicine, my diagnosis of his condition was that 
the jolt into the ditch, combined with previous ‘tunings-in,’ had passed Phil 
into a waking trance, in which he reacted mechanically to stimuli, but felt 
no real pain. 

‘Now, we’ve got to fill the radiator,’ said Bunny, while Phil blew at each 
hole after it was cleared. 

In democratic England, if you make noise enough in public, someone, 
official or unofficial, will attend to your wants. While our twin Klaxons 
were developing this theme, a man came out of a gate in a hedge, and told 
us reproachfully that he had been sitting up solely in order to catch 
‘W.E.A.F.’ on the midnight hush. Lettcombe said that at the present 
conjunction of the planets there was no chance of this till crack of dawn. 
Instantly all arguments dissolved into the babble of fellow-imbeciles. 
Bunny and I left them (the man tossed his head at us sideways, saying ‘Oh, 
that’s all right. Ask Ma.’) and went up a path to a new, dampish bungalow 
where there was a room with a water- tap and a jug. An old lady in a 
kimono came out of another room, and at once fell a victim to Bunny in his 
partially revealed dress-suit, who explained our position at the same time as 
he filled the jug, which I bore out to the car. On my first trip I passed the 
bungalow- man and Lettcombe still at the gate wrangling over the 
Alphabet. On my next, they had run into the bungalow to decide whether 
the amours of an ill-conducted cattery or the single note of a dismal 
flageolet represented all that the Western Hemisphere could give of uplift. 
But I continued to serve the radiator, and, before I had done, got to know 
something of Phil. He had, he told me, devoted himself to rowing, but that 
afternoon they had discarded him from his College boat on account of a 


slipped cartilage; since when, he had been ‘tuning in a little.” He was, he 
said, the son of an Archdeacon, and would enter the Church if forced, but 
much preferred an unembarrassed life in one of our Dominions. He wanted 
to kill Mr. Haman, because Haman’s car had prevented him getting to 
Cadogan Gardens to keep an appointment on which a great deal depended. 
And throughout, he perspired inordinately. When the man and Lettcombe, 
followed by the old lady of the kimono and Bunny, came out, each bearing 
one large bottle of Bass, he accepted his with gratitude. The man told us he 
had been in the service of a Malayan Rubber Company at Kalang-Alang, 
which is eighty- three miles from the nearest white man, and that his mother 
had kept house for him there. His mother told Bunny that, as between 
leeches and tigers, she advised him to take tigers every time, because 
leeches got up your legs. Then, with appropriate farewells, we resumed our 
journey. 

Barring the front wheel, which was an accident, the late Mr. Haman’s car 
behaved very well. We were going to compliment Phil on his work, but as 
soon as he got in beside Bunny, who took the wheel, he fell asleep. 

Thanks to my iron nerve, and my refusal to be drawn from my orbit by 
the performances of the car ahead, I reached the outer suburbs of London, 
and steered among the heavy traffic that halts for refreshment at the 
wayside coffee-stalls which are so quiet by day. 

Only the speed of my reactions saved me from bumping into Bunny 
when he pulled up without warning beside a lorry. 

“We’ve found her,’ he cried. ‘Wake up, Phil, and ask for what I told you.’ 

I heard Phil crash out of his sleep like a buffalo from a juicy wallow, and 
shout: — ’Have you got an old lady inside there?’ 

The reply, in a pleasant, though uncultivated, voice, was: — ’Show 
yourself, Maria. There’s a man after ye at last.’ 

And that which Phil had been told to ask for he got. Only the shadow of a 
profile, next the driver, showed in the lorry, so everything was as 
impersonal as Erebus. The allocution supposed Phil to be several things, 
and set them out in order and under heads. It imputed to him motives, as it 
proved that he had manners, of a revolting sort, and yet, by art beyond 
imitation, it implied all its profounder obscenities. The shallower ones, as 
Lettcombe said, were pelted in like maxim-belts between the descents of 
barrages. The pitch scarcely varied, and the temperature of the whole was 
that of liquefied air. When there was a pause, Bunny, who is ahead of his 
years in comprehension and pity, got out, went to the lorry and, uncovering, 
asked with reverence of the driver, ‘Are you married to her, sir?’ 


‘I am,’ said the pleasant voice proudly. ‘So it isn’t often I can ‘ear it from 
the gallery, as you might say. Go on, Maria.’ 

Maria took breath between her teeth and went on. She defined Phil’s 
business as running up and down the world, murdering people better than 
himself. That was the grey canvas she embroidered idly, at first, as with 
flowers; then illuminated with ever-soaring fireworks; and lastly rent 
asunder from wing to wing with forked lightning-like yells of: — 
° Murderer! Murderer!’ 

All England seemed to be relieved by the silence when it came. Phil, 
alone in the car, emitted (the caption, again, is Lettcombe’s) a low wolf-like 
howl, shifted into the driving-seat, and fled up the London road. 

‘Better keep him in sight.’ Bunny had already established himself beside 
me. ‘Better let me drive, sir’; and he was at the wheel, hustling my 
astounded two-seater out of all her respectable past. Phil, however, took 
insane risks among the lorries that were bringing vegetables for London to 
boil, and kept in front. 

‘I can’t make out what’s the matter with him.’ (Bunny seemed to find 
talking and driving at high speeds quite normal.) ‘He was all right till the 
woman came.’ 

‘They mostly are,’ said Lettcombe cheaply. 

‘Perhaps he’s worrying about the accident,’ I suggested. 

‘Oh, I had forgotten about that. I’ve told him about it, for ever so long, 
but he didn’t seem to take it in at the time. I expect it’s realised remorse.’ 

‘It ain’t hydrophobia, at any rate,’ said Lettcombe, who was keeping a 
look-out ahead. 

We had reached the opening of one of our much-advertised but usually 
incomplete bypasses. It by-passed what had been a village where men used 
to water horses and wash carriages in a paved ‘flash’ or pond close to a 
public-house. Phil had turned into the pond and was churning it up a good 
deal. 

‘What’s the matter, old thing?’ Bunny asked affectionately as we drew up 
on the edge. ‘Won’t she swim?’ 

Tm getting rid of the proofs,’ Phil cried. “You heard what that woman 
said? She’s right. This wheel’s stiff with blood. So are the cushions.’ He 
flung them overboard, and continued his circular tour. 

‘I don’t suppose Haman will miss ‘em much more than the rest,’ said 
Bunny to me. ‘I cut my hand on a bit of a bottle in your quilt, sir. It was port 
wine, I think. It must have splashed up through the floor. It splashed a lot. 
— Row ashore, Phil, and we’ll search her properly.’ 


But Phil went astern. He said he was washing the underbody clear of the 
head on the dumbiron, because no decent girl could be expected to put up 
with that sort of thing at a dance. 

‘That is very strange,’ Bunny mused to himself. ‘I thought he’d forgotten 
about that too. I only said “bonnet.” He must have evolved “head” out of 
his subliminal mind. — She’s looking beautiful now, Phil.’ 

‘Do you really think so? Do you really think a girl ‘ud like to see me in 
it?’ Phil roared above the waters he troubled. 

We all said she would, and he swashed out of his pool, damp but 
prepared to do his duty. Bunny took the wheel at once and said they would 
show it to her before the dance ended. 

‘But then,’ said Phil, ‘would that be fair on the woman I’ve killed? No 
decent girl could put up with that, you know. Doris least of all.’ 

‘Oh, you can always explain,’ Lettcombe suggested. ‘Just a simple 
explanation taken in the spirit in which it was offered.’ 

Phil thought upon it, while he crammed handfuls of wet dress-shirt- front 
back into position. 

“You’re right,’ he assented. ‘Pll explain...Bunny, drive like hell to 
Haman’s diggings. I’ve got to kill him.’ 

‘Quite right, old thing,’ said Bunny, and headed for London. 

Once again we followed, and for some absurd reason Lettcombe was laid 
low by laughter. But I saw the zenith beginning to soften towards dawn, and 
the dim shoulders of the world taking shape against the first filtrations of 
light. It was the hour I knew of old — the one in which my Demon wrought 
his mightiest. Therefore, I never insult him by mirth till he has released the 
last foot of it. 

(But what should a man who visits Hollywood for instruction know of 
any God?) 

Dawn breathed upon that immense width of barren arterial tar, with its 
breadth of tintless stuff at either side. A red light marked a distant crossing. 
Bunny was letting the dachshund range rather generously all over the 
unoccupied area, and I suppose he hypnotised me. At any rate both cars 
seemed to be abreast at the moment that one lonely young Policeman 
stopped us and wanted to know what we were doing all that for. 

I speculated, while he partially undressed himself to get at his notebook, 
what words my Demon would put into my mouth. They came — weighted 
— gigantesque — of themselves. 

‘Robert William Peel,’ they ran, ‘it is necessary in the pursuit of Art that 
these things should be. Amen!’ 


He answered that quoting Scripture had nothing to do with driving to the 
common danger. 

I pitied him — and that he might not go uncomforted to whatever doom 
awaited, I told him so; merely adding that the other car had been stolen 
from a Mr. Mordecai, Senior Acolyte of Old Bailey, and that I was 
observing it on behalf of the Midland Motors’ Recoveries Company. This 
last convincing cadenza prevented him from trying to smell my breath any 
longer. Then Phil said he had run over an old lady up the road, but wished 
to explain and to hang like a gentleman. He continued in this frame of mind 
and habit of speech for the rest of the conference; but — thanks to the 
sublime instincts of an ancient people broken to alcohol for a thousand 
years — the Bobby stuck to the civil charge. Why were we driving to the 
common danger? 

I repeated my firm’s well-chosen name. To prevent theft, not murder, 
were my instructions; and what was the Policeman going to do about it? 
Bunny saved him trouble by owning that it was a fair cop, but, given half a 
chance, he would reform. The Policeman said he didn’t know, and he 
couldn’t say, but there was something wrong somewhere. 

Then, of course, we all had to help him. 

He pointed out that he had stopped us. We admitted it. Then would we 
kindly wait where we were till he went and fetched his Sergeant? He put it 
to us as gentlemen who wished to save trouble — would we? What else 
could we do? He went off. We wished to save him trouble, so we waited 
where we were. Phil sat down on the running-board of Mr. Haman’s car, 
whimpering ‘Doris!’ at intervals. Lettcombe, who does not markedly click 
with Aurora, rubbed his chin and said he could do with a shave. Bunny lit a 
cigarette and joined me. The night had left no trace on him — not even a 
feather’s weight on anything that he wore; and his young face, insolent as 
the morning that hurried towards it, had no fear of her revelations. 

‘By she way,’ I asked, ‘have you a plan or a policy, or, anything of that 
sort?’ 

‘Plan?’ said he. ‘When one is alive? What for?’ 

“Sorry,” said I. ‘But I should like to know who your father is.’ 

‘Speaking as an — er — Uncle, would you advise me so sell, sir, if you 
were in my position?’ the child replied. 

‘Certainly not,’ I answered. ‘I never did.’ 

Whereupon he told me and went on: ‘If Police Sergeants have been up all 
night on duty they appreciate a run in the fresh air before turning in. If 
they’ve been hoicked out of bed, ad hoc, they’re apt to be anfractuous. It’s 


the Sergeant Complex.’ 

A lorry came along, and asked Lettcombe if any particular complains 
caused him so wave his hands in that way. Lettcombe said that the 
Policeman had warned him and his friends not so go on till he came back 
with the Borough Surveyor so see if the road was safe. Mass- psychology 
being much the same in machines as in men, we presently accumulated 
three lorries, who debated together with the crispness of the coming 
morning’s self. A north-bound vehicle approached, was halted, and said 
that, so far as it knew, noshing was wrong wish the road into London. This 
had so be discussed all over again, and then we saw, far off, the Policeman 
and his Sergeant advancing at the quickstep. Lettcombs, so encourage them, 
started a song with the refrain ‘Inky-pinky parlez-vous,’ which the first and 
third lorries took up in perfect time. The second hissed is conscientiously. 

The Sergeant, however, did not attend so us all together. The lorries 
wanted their cases considered first. Lettcombe said that the Bobby had said 
that the road wasn’t safe. The Bobby said that he had said, that the way in 
which those two cars were driven on that road would make any road unsafe. 
His remarks were means to be general — not particular. He would have 
explained further, but the lorries said that they were poor working-men. The 
Sergeant demurred at ‘poor,’ but, before any protest could be organised, a 
voice from the second lorry said: ‘A word wish you, Master Sergeant 
Stinking Inspector General of Police, if you please.’ 

The Sergeant as once changed manner, and answered, like a shop-walker: 
‘Oh, good morning, Mrs. Shemahen.’ ‘No good morning for you this 
morning, thank you,’ was she reply, and Mrs. Shemahen spoke, as she had 
spoken to Phil not so long ago. Her discourse this time had more of 
personal knowledge to relish it, and — which spurs every artist — all her 
points were taken by her audience. (They seemed to be a neighbourly lot 
along that stretch of road.) When she drew breath, the Bobby would cry 
hopefully: ‘Pass along! Pass along, there, please!’ but without the least 
effect on the enraptured lorries. When the Sergeant tried to interrupt (as to 
an alleged bigamous marriage) they all cried: ‘Hush up!’ and when Mrs. 
Shemahen said she had done with such as him, they demanded an encore. 

They then drove on, and the Sergeant, morally more naked than at birth, 
turned to us as the loyal and zealous Policeman began: ‘At or about two-ten 
this morning, being on point duty — ’ 

‘I wish to hell you hadn’t,’ said the Sergeant. 

‘By the way,’ said Bunny, in a tone that will work woe in his world 
before long, ‘who was the woman who was speaking just now? She told us 


off a little while ago — much better than she did you. Her husband called 
her Maria, didn’t he?’ 

‘Oh yes. She’s quite a local character!’ (the seduced Sergeant returned to 
ease of manner, and natural bearing, as, some day, a girl or two will drop 
her guard with Bunny and — ) ‘She runs a chicken-farm a bit along 
hereabouts. They give out she’s crazy. What do you think, sir?’ 

‘With a little training she’d be a revelation in our business,’ Lettcombe 
broke in. ‘Speaking as one who knows something about it, I can guarantee 
that.’ 

I started! Was my Demon going to lay the hot coal of inspiration on 
Lettcombe’s unshorn lips — not on mine? But I would allow him the count 
fairly, and I began, ‘One — Two — Three’ — while the Bobby made a 
second shot at his catechism — (‘Six — Seven’) — After all, it was more in 
Lettcombe’s line than mine, yet — Lettcombe drew himself up, took breath, 
and — I saw the end, coming with the day. 

“Well, boys,’ he began on what I feel sure is the standardised Hollywood 
screech of a Producer. ‘The light’s about good enough now for a trial-shot. 
Jimmy,’ he pointed to Phil, ‘you’ve got to register guilt and remorse for the 
murder much stronger than you’ve done up to now.’ 

‘Here!’ I broke in, on the off chance that my Demon might relent, ‘let me 
help too.’ 

‘Not much,’ Lettcombe replied. “This is my St. Paul!’ 

‘Ah! I think I see...’ the Sergeant began. 

“You’re right, Sergeant.’ Lettcombe swept on. ‘It’s called “Love among 
the Leeches” — the English end of it. Doug!’ (This was blackguardly of 
Lettcombe. I do not resemble Mr. Fairbanks in the least.) You’re out of this. 
You’ve given up trying to blackmail Jimmy and you’ve doped him.’ 

“You needn’t have given Jimmy all our whisky, though,’ said Bunny 
agegrievedly. ‘He’d have registered just as well on half of it.’ 

‘Exactly,’ Lettcombe resumed. ‘That’s what Mr. Fairbanks meant, 
Sergeant, when he told your man about doing things for Art’s sake. You’ ll 
find it in his notebook. I saw him write it down. And, Jimmy, register that 
you’re quite convinced it was Clara you ran over in your car, and that she 
had committed suicide through grief after the tigers had killed her mother at 
Kalang-Alang. ‘Got that? Say it, then.’ 

‘Kalang-alang-alang-alang,’ said Phil, like a level-crossing gong. ‘Look 
here! When do I kill Haman?’ 

‘In the second reel,’ Lettcombe commanded. ‘We must shoot the accident 
to the car all over again. Oh, we use up cars in our job as easy as lyin’, 


Sergeant. Now! “Tention! Charlie!’ — (Bunny took this serve) — ‘You’re 
going to show poor Jimmy what he thought was Clara’s corpse. That comes 
after Jimmy’s arrest. Sergeant, do you mind telling your man to stand 
beside Jimmy? He has only got to look as if he didn’t know what’s coming 
next. Ready?’ 

And down the fully revealed road moved the wind that comes with 
morning-turn — a point or two south of sou-west, ever fortunate to me. 
Bunny moved to the dicky of Mr. Haman’s car and opened it. 

‘Stand closer to the Bobby, Phil,’ he called, ‘and, Bobby darling, put your 
hand on his shoulder as though you were arresting him. Keep out of the 
picture, Sergeant, and yov’ll be able to see exactly how it’s done.’ 

At the same time that Lettcombe levelled a light valise, in lieu of camera, 
Bunny took out from the dicky what he had put there less than two hours 
ago. And, as he had then hauled ‘Aunt Ellen’ out backwards, so now he 
shook her and he shook her and he kept on shaking her, forward from where 
her skirt was to where her head had been. Bits of paper, buttered; bits of 
bottle-glass; pieces of pomatum-pot (I must have been wrong about the 
hair-oil) and pieces of groceries came out; but what came out most and 
seemed as if it would never stop, was the down of the eider-duck 
(Somateria mollissima). Such is the ingenuity of man, who, from a few 
square feet of bed-gear, can evoke earth- enveloping smoke-screens of 
‘change, alarm, surprise’ — but, above all, surprise! 

The Policeman disappeared. When we saw him again — Lo! he was 
older than Abraham, and whiter than Lot’s wife. He blew a good deal 
through his Father Christmas moustache, but no words came. Then he took 
off his Esquimaux gloves, and picked feebly at his Polar Bear belly. 

Phil lurched towards us like a penguin through a blizzard. He was whiter 
than the Policeman, for he had been hatless, and his hair had been oiled, 
and he was damp all over. Bunny motioned him daintily to the open dicky. 

The Sergeant, as advised, had kept out of the picture, and so had been 
able to see exactly how it was done. He sat at the base of the lamp- post at 
the crossing of the arterial by-pass, and hugged its standard with both arms. 
After repeated inquiries, none of which he was able to answer, because he 
could not speak, we left him there, while the Policeman persisted in trying 
to moult. 





I do not laugh when I drive, which is why I was as nearly as possible 
dead when we followed the dachshund into Cadogan Gardens, where the 
numbers are ill-arranged, and drove round and round till some young 


people, who had been dancing, came out from beneath a striped awning into 
the first of the pure morning sunlight. One of them was called Doris. Phil 
called her, so that all Cadogan Gardens were aware. Yet it was an 
appreciable time before she connected the cry with the plumage of that 
mating bird. 


Naaman’s Song 


‘GO, wash thyself in Jordan — go, wash thee and be clean!’ Nay, not for 
any Prophet will I plunge a toe therein! For the banks of curious Jordan are 
parcelled into sites. Commanded and embellished and patrolled by 
Israelites. 

There rise her timeless capitals of Empires daily born. Whose plinths are 
laid at midnight, and whose streets are packed at morn; And here come 
hired youths and maids that feign to love or sin In tones like rusty razor- 
blades to tunes like smitten tin. 

And here be merry murtherings, and steeds with fiery hooves; And 
furious hordes with guns and swords, and clamberings over rooves; And 
horrid tumblings down from Heaven, and flights with wheels and wings; 
And always one weak virgin who is chased through all these things. 

And here is mock of faith and truth, for children to behold; And every 
door of ancient dirt reopened to the old; With every word that taints the 
speech, and show that weakens thought; And Israel watcheth over each, and 
— doth not watch for nought... 

But Pharphar — but Abana — which Hermon launcheth down — They 
perish fighting desert-sands beyond Damascus-town. But yet their pulse is 
of the snows — their strength is from on high. And, if they cannot cure my 
woes, a leper will I die! 


The Mother’s Son 


I HAVE a dream — a dreadful dream — 
A dream that is never done. 
I watch a man go out of his mind. 
And he is My Mother’s Son. 


They pushed him into a Mental Home. 
And that is like the grave 

For they do not let you sleep upstairs. 
And you’re not allowed to shave. 


And it was not disease or crime 
Which got him landed there. 

But because They laid on My Mother’s Son 
More than a man could bear. 


What with noise, and fear of death. 
Waking, and wounds and cold. 

They filled the Cup for My Mother’s Son 
Fuller than it could hold. 


They broke his body and his mind 
And yet They made him live. 

And They asked more of My Mother’s Son 
Than any man could give. 


For, just because he had not died 
Nor been discharged nor sick 

They dragged it out with My Mother’s Son 
Longer than he could stick... 


And no one knows when he’ll get well — 
So, there he’ll have to be 

And, ‘spite of the beard in the looking-glass. 
I know that man is me! 


Fairy-Kist 


THE only important society in existence to-day is the E.C.F. — the Eclectic 
but Comprehensive Fraternity for the Perpetuation of Gratitude towards 
Lesser Lights. Its founders were William Lemming, of Lemming and Orton, 
print-sellers; Alexander Hay McKnight, of Ellis and McKnight, provision- 
merchants; Robert Keede, M.R.C.P., physician, surgeon, and accoucheur; 
Lewis Holroyd Burges, tobacconist and cigar importer — all of the South 
Eastern postal districts — and its zealous, hard-working, but unappreciated 
Secretary. The meetings are usually at Mr. Lemming’s little place in 
Berkshire, where he raises pigs. 

I had been out of England for awhile, missing several dinners, but was 
able to attend a summer one with none present but ourselves; several red 
mullets in paper; a few green peas and ducklings; an arrangement of 
cockscombs with olives, and capers as large as cherries; strawberries and 
cream; some 1903 Chateau la Tour; and that locked cabinet of cigars to 
which only Burges has the key. 

It was at the hour when men most gracefully curvet abroad on their 
hobbies, and after McKnight had been complaining of systematic pilfering 
in his three big shops, that Burges told us how an illustrious English 
astrologer called Lily had once erected a horoscope to discover the 
whereabouts of a parcel of stolen fish. The stars led him straight to it and 
the thief and, incidentally, into a breeze with a lady over ‘seven Portugal 
onions’ also gone adrift, but not included in the periscope. Then we 
wondered why detective-story writers so seldom use astrology to help out 
the local Sherlock Holmes; how many illegitimate children that great 
original had begotten in magazine form; and so drifted on to murder at 
large. Keede, whose profession gives him advantages, illustrated the 
subject. 

‘I wish I could do a decent detective story,’ I said at last. ‘I never get 
further than the corpse.’ 

‘Corpses are foul things,’ Lemming mused aloud. ‘I wonder what sort of 
a corpse I shall make.’ 

“You’ll never know,’ the gentle, silver-haired Burges replied. ‘You won’t 
even know you’re dead till you look in the glass and see no reflection. An 
old woman told me that once at Barnet Horse Fair — and I couldn’t have 
been more than seven at the time.’ 

We were quiet for a few minutes, while the Altar of the Lesser Lights, 


which is also our cigar-lighter, came into use. The single burner atop, 
representing gratitude towards Lesser Lights in general, was of course lit. 
Whenever gratitude towards a named Lesser Light is put forward and 
proven, one or more of the nine burners round the base can be thrown into 
action by pulling its pretty silver draw-chain. 

‘What will you do for me,’ said Keede, puffing, ‘if I give you an 
absolutely true detective yarn?’ 

‘If I can make anything of it,’ I replied, ‘Pl finish the Millar Gift.’ 

This meant the cataloguing of a mass of Masonic pamphlets (1832-59), 
bequeathed by a Brother to Lodge Faith and Works 5836 E.C. — a job 
which Keede and I, being on the Library Committee, had together shirked 
for months. 

‘Promise you won’t doctor it if you use it?’ said Keede. 

‘And for goodness’ sake don’t bring me in any more than you can help,’ 
said Lemming. 

No practitioner ever comprehends another practitioner’s methods; but a 
promise was given, a bargain struck; and the tale runs here substantially as 
it was told. 

That past autumn, Lemming’s pig-man (who had been sitting up with a 
delicate lady-Berkshire) discovered, on a wet Sunday dawn in October, the 
body of a village girl called Ellen Marsh lying on the bank of a deep cutting 
where the road from the village runs into the London Road. Ellen, it 
seemed, had many friends with whom she used to make evening 
appointments, and Channet’s Ash, as the cross-roads were called, from the 
big ash that overhung them, was one of her well-known trysting-places. The 
body lay face down at the highest point of a sloping footpath which the 
village children had trodden out up the bank, and just where that path 
turned the corner under Channet’s Ash and dropped into the London Road. 
The pig-man roused the village constable, an ex-soldier called Nicol, who 
picked up, close to the corpse, a narrow-bladed fern-trowel, its handle 
wrapped with twine. There were no signs of a struggle, but it had been 
raining all night. The pig-man then went off to wake up Keede, who was 
spending the week- end with Lemming. Keede did not disturb his host, Mrs. 
Lemming being ill at the time, but he and the policeman commandeered a 
builder’s handcart from some half-built shops down the London Road; 
wheeled the body to the nearest inn — the Cup o°’ Grapes — pushed a car 
out of a lock-up; took the shove-halfpenny board from the Oddfellows’ 
Room, and laid the body on it till the regular doctor should arrive. 

‘He was out,’ Keede said, ‘so I made an examination on my own. There 


was no question of assault. She had been dropped by one scientific little 
jab, just at the base of the skull, by someone who knew his anatomy. That 
was all. Then Nicol, the Bobby, asked me if I’d care to walk over with him 
to Jimmy Tigner’s house.’ 

‘Who was Jimmy Tigner?’ I asked. 

‘Ellen’s latest young man — a believing soul. He was assistant at the 
local tinsmith’s, living with his mother in a cottage down the street. It was 
seven o’clock then, and not a soul about. Jimmy had to be waked up. He 
stuck his head out of the window, and Nicol stood in the garden among the 
cabbages — friendly as all sin — and asked him what he’d been doing the 
night before, because someone had been knocking Ellen about. Well, there 
wasn’t much doubt what Jimmy had been up to. He was altogether “the 
morning after.” He began dressing and talking out of the window at the 
same time, and said he’d kill any man who touched Ellen.’ 

‘Hadn’t the policeman cautioned him?’ McKnight demanded. 

‘What for? They’re all friends in this village. Then Jimmy said that, on 
general principles, Ellen deserved anything she might have got. He’d done 
with her. He told us a few details (some girl must have given her away), but 
the point he kept coming back to was that they had parted in “high 
dungeon.” He repeated that a dozen times. Nicol let him run on, and when 
the boy was quite dressed, he said “Well, you may as well come on up- 
street an’ look at her. She don’t bear you any malice now.” (Oh, I tell you 
the War has put an edge on things all round!) Jimmy came down, jumpy as 
a cat, and, when we were going through the Cup o’ Grapes yard, Nicol 
unlocked the garage and pushed him in. The face hadn’t been covered 
either.’ 

‘Drastic,’ said Burges, shivering. 

‘It was. Jimmy went off the handle at once; and Nicol kept patting him 
on the back and saying: “That’s all right! PI go bail you didn’t do it.” Then 
Jimmy wanted to know why the deuce he’d been dragged into it. Nicol said 
“Oh, that’s what the French call a confrontation. But you’re all right.” Then 
Jimmy went for Nicol. So we got him out of the garage, and gave him a 
drink, and took him back to his mother. But at the inquest he accounted for 
every minute of his time. He’d left Ellen under Channet’s Ash, telling her 
what he thought of her over his shoulder for a quarter of a mile down the 
lane (that’s what “high dungeon” meant in their language). Luckily two or 
three of the girls and the bloods of the village had heard ‘em. After that, 
he’d gone to the Cup o’ Grapes, filled himself up, and told everybody his 
grievances against Ellen till closing-time. The interestin’ thing was that he 


seemed to be about the only decent boy of the lot.’ 

‘Then,’ Lemming interrupted, ‘the reporters began looking for clues. 
They — they behaved like nothing I’ve ever imagined! I was afraid we’d be 
dragged into it. You see, that wretched Ellen had been our scullery-maid a 
few months before, and — my wife — as ill as she was...But mercifully that 
didn’t come out at the inquest.’ 

‘No’ Keede went on. ‘Nicol steered the thing. He’s related to Ellen. And 
by the time Jimmy had broken down and wept, and the reporters had got 
their sensation, it was brought in “person or persons unknown.”‘ 

‘What about the trowel?’ said McKnight, who is a notable gardener. 

‘It was a most valuable clue, of course, because it explained the modus 
operandi. The punch — with the handle, the local doctor said — had been 
delivered through her back hair, with just enough strength to do the job and 
no more. I couldn’t have operated more neatly myself. The Police took the 
trowel, but they couldn’t trace it to anyone, somehow. The main point in the 
village was that no one who knew her wanted to go into Ellen’s character. 
She was rather popular, you see. Of course the village was a bit 
disappointed about Jimmy’s getting off; and when he broke down again at 
her funeral, it revived suspicion. Then the Huish poisoning case happened 
up in the North; and the reporters had to run off and take charge of it. What 
did your pig-man say about ‘em, Will?’ 

‘Oh, Griffiths said: “‘Twas Gawd’s own Mercy those young gen’elmen 
didn’t ‘ave ‘alf of us ‘ung before they left. They were that energetic!” 

“They were,’ said Keede. ‘That’s why I kept back my evidence.’ 

‘There was the wife to be considered too,’ said Lemming. ‘She’d never 
have stood being connected with the thing, even remotely.’ 

‘I took it upon myself to act upon that belief,’ Keede replied gravely. 
“Well — now for my little bit. Pd come down that Saturday night to spend 
the week-end with Will here; and I couldn’t get here till late. It was raining 
hard, and the car skidded badly. Just as I turned off the London Road into 
the lane under Channet’s Ash, my lights picked up a motor-bike lying 
against the bank where they found Ellen; and I saw a man bending over a 
woman up the bank. Naturally one don’t interfere with these little things as 
a rule; but it occurred to me there might have been a smash. So I called out: 
“Anything wrong? Can I help?” The man said: “No, thanks. We’re all 
right,” or words to that effect, and I went on. But the bike’s letters happened 
to be my own initials, and its number was the year I was born in. I wasn’t 
likely to forget ‘em, you see.’ 

“You told the Police?’ said McKnight severely. 


“Took ‘em into my confidence at once, Sandy,’ Keede replied. ‘There 
was a Sergeant, Sydenham way, that I’d been treating for Salonika fever. I 
told him I was afraid I’d brushed a motor-bike at night coming up into West 
Wickham, on one of those blind bends — up the hill, and I’d be glad to 
know I hadn’t hurt him. He gave me what I wanted in twenty-four hours. 
The bike belonged to one Henry Wollin — of independent means — livin’ 
near Mitcham.’ 

‘But West Wickham isn’t in Berkshire — nor is Mitcham,’ McKnight 
began. 

‘Here’s a funny thing,’ Keede went on, without noticing. ‘Most men and 
nearly all women commit murder single-handed; but no man likes to go 
man-hunting alone. Primitive instinct, I suppose. That’s why I lugged Will 
into the Sherlock Holmes business. You hated too.’ 

‘I hadn’t recovered from those reporters,’ said Lemming. 

‘They were rather energetic. But I persuaded Will that we’d call upon 
Master Wollin and apologise — as penitent motorists — and we went off to 
Mitcham in my two-seater. Wollin had a very nice little detached villa down 
there. The old woman — his housekeeper — who let us in, was West 
Country, talkin’ as broad as a pat o’ butter. She took us through the hall to 
Wollin, planting things in his back-garden.’ 

‘A wonderful little garden for that soil,’ said Lemming, who considers 
himself an even greater gardener than McKnight, although he keeps two 
men less. 

‘He was a big, strong, darkish chap — middle-aged — wide as a bull 
between the eyes — no beauty, and evidently had been a very sick man. 
Will and I apologised to him, and he began to lie at once. He said he’d been 
at West Wickham at the time (on the night of the murder, you know), and he 
remembered dodging out of the way of a car. He didn’t seem pleased that 
we should have picked up his number so promptly. Seeing we were helping 
him to establish an alibi, he ought to have been, oughtn’t he?’ 

“Ye mean,’ said McKnight, suddenly enlightened, ‘that he was 
committing the murder here in Berkshire on the night that he told you he 
was in West Wickham, which is in Kent.’ 

‘Which is in Kent. Thank you. It is. And we went on talking about that 
West Wickham hill till he mentioned he’d been in the War, and that gave me 
my chance to talk. And he was an enthusiastic gardener, he said, and that let 
Will in. It struck us both that he was nervous in a carneying way that didn’t 
match his build and voice at all. Then we had a drink in his study. Then the 
fun began. There were four pictures on the wall.’ 


‘Prints — prints,’ Lemming corrected professionally. 

“Same thing, aren’t they, Will? Anyhow, you got excited enough over 
them. At first I thought Will was only playing up. But he was genuine.’ 

‘So were they,’ Lemming said. ‘Sandy, you remember those four 
“Apostles” I sold you last Christmas?’ 

‘I have my counterfoil yet,’ was the dry answer. 

‘What sort of prints were they?’ Burges demanded. 

The moonlike face of Alexander McKnight, who collects prints along 
certain lines, lit with devout rapture. He began checking off on his fingers. 

‘The firrst,’ said he, ‘was the draped one of Ray — the greatest o° them 
all. Next, yon French print o° Morrison, when he was with the Duke of 
Orleans at Blois; third, the Leyden print of Grew in his youth; and, fourth, 
that wreathed Oxford print of Hales. The whole aapostolic succession of 
them.’ 

‘I never knew Morrison laid out links in France,’ I said. 

‘Morrison? Links? Links? Did you think those four were gowfers then?’ 

“Wasn’t old Tom Morrison a great golfer?’ I ventured. 

McKnight turned on me with utter scorn. ‘Those prints — ’ he began. 
‘But ye’d not understand. They were — we’ll say they were just pictures of 
some garrdeners I happened to be interested in.’ 

This was rude of McKnight, but I forgave him because of the excellence 
of his imported groceries. Keede went on. 

‘After Will had talked the usual buyer’s talk, Wollin seemed willin’ to 
part with ‘em, and we arranged we’d call again and complete the deal. Will 
‘ud do business with a criminal on the drop o’ course. He gave Wollin his 
card, and we left; Wollin carneying and suckin’ up to us right to the front 
door. We hadn’t gone a couple of miles when Will found he’d given Wollin 
his personal card — not his business one — with his private address in 
Berkshire! The murder about ten days old, and the papers still stinkin’ with 
it! I think I told you at the time you were a fool, Will?’ 

“You did. I never saw how I came to make the mistake. These cards are 
different sizes too,’ poor Lemming said. 

‘No, we were not a success as man-hunters,’ Keede laughed. ‘But Will 
and I had to call again, of course, to settle the sale. That was a week after. 
And this time, of course, Wollin — not being as big a fool as Will — had 
hopped it and left no address. The old lady said he was given to going off 
for weeks at a time. That hung us up; but to do Will justice, which I don’t 
often, he saved the situation by his damned commercial instincts. He said 
he wanted to look at the prints again. The old lady was agreeable — rather 


forth-comin’ in fact. She let us into the study, had the prints down, and 
asked if we’d like some tea. While she was getting it, and Will was hanging 
over the prints, I looked round the room. There was a cupboard, half 
opened, full of tools, and on top of ‘em a new — what did you say it was, 
Will? — fern-trowel. ‘Same pattern as the one Nicol found by Ellen’s head. 
That gave me a bit of a turn. I’d never done any Sherlockin’ outside my 
own profession. Then the old lady came back and I made up to her. When I 
was a sixpenny doctor at Lambeth, half my great success — ’ 

“Ye can hold that over, McKnight observed. ‘The murrder’s what’s 
interestin’ me.’ 

‘Wait till your next go of gout. Pll interest you, Sandy. Well, she 
expanded (they all do with me), and, like patients, she wanted advice gratis. 
So I gave it. Then she began talking about Wollin. She’d been his nurse, I 
fancy. Anyhow, she’d known him all his life, and she said he was full of 
virtue and sickness She said he’d been wounded and gassed and gangrened 
in the War, and after that — oh, she worked up to it beautifully — he’d 
been practically off his head. She called it “fairy-kist.”* 

‘That’s pretty — very pretty,’ said Burges. 

‘Meanin’ he’d been kissed by the fairies?’ McKnight inquired. 

‘It would appear so, Sandy. I’d never heard the word before. ‘West 
Country, I suppose. And she had one of those slow, hypnotic voices, like 
cream from a jug. Everything she said squared with my own theories up to 
date. Wollin was on the break of life, and, given wounds, gas, and gangrene 
just at that crisis, why anything — Jack the Ripperism or religious mania — 
might come uppermost. I knew that, and the old lady was as good as telling 
it me over again, and putting up a defence for him in advance. ‘Wonderful 
bit of work. Patients’ relatives are like that sometimes — specially wives.’ 

“Yes, but what about Wollin?’ I said. 

‘Wait a bit. Will and I went away, and we talked over the fern-trowel and 
so forth, and we both agreed we ought to release our evidence. There, 
somehow, we stuck. Man-hunting’s a dirty job. So we compromised. I knew 
a fellow in the C.I.D., who thought he had a floating kidney, and we 
decided to put the matter before him and let him take charge. He had to go 
North, however, and he wrote he could not see us before the Tuesday of 
next week. This would be four or five weeks after the murder. I came down 
here again that week-end to stay with Will, and on Saturday night Will and I 
went to his study to put the finishing touches to our evidence. I was trying 
to keep my own theory out of it as much as I could. Yes, if you want to 
know, Jack the Ripper was my notion, and my theory was that my car had 


frightened the brute off before he could do anything in that line. And then, 
Will’s housemaid shot into the study with Nicol after her, and Jimmy Tigner 
after him!’ 

‘Luckily my wife was up in town at the time,’ said Lemming. “They all 
shouted at once too.’ 

‘They did!’ said Keede. ‘Nicol shouted loudest, though. He was plastered 
with mud, waving what was left of his helmet, and Jimmy was in hysterics. 
Nicol yelled: — ”Look at me Look at this! It’s all right! Look at me! I’ve 
got it!” He had got it too! It came out, when they quieted down, that he had 
been walking with Jimmy in the lane by Channet’s Ash. Hearing a lorry 
behind ‘em — you know what a narrow lane it is — they stepped up on to 
that path on the bank (I told you about it) that the school-children had 
made. It was a contractor’s lorry — Higbee and Norton, a local firm — 
with two girders for some new shops on the London Road. They were 
deliverin’ late on Saturday evening, so’s the men could start on Monday. 
Well, these girders had been chucked in anyhow on to a brick lorry with a 
tail-board. Instead of slopin’ forward they cocked up backwards like a 
pheasant’s tail, sticking up high and overhanging. They were tied together 
with a few turns of rope at the far ends. Do you see.’ 

So far we could see nothing. Keede made it plainer. 

‘Nicol said he went up the bank first Jimmy behind him — and after a 
few steps he found his helmet knocked off. If he’d been a foot higher up the 
bank his head ‘ud have gone. The lorry had skidded on the tar of the 
London Road, as it turned into it left-handed — her tail swung to the right, 
and the girders swung with it, just missing braining Nicol up on the bank. 
The lorry was well in the left-hand gutter when he got his breath again. He 
went for the driver at once. The man said all the lorries always skidded 
under Channet’s Ash, when it was wet, because of the camber of the road, 
and they allowed for it as a regular stunt. And he damned the road 
authorities, and Nicol for being in the light. Then Jimmy Tigner, Nicol told 
us, caught on to what it meant, and he climbed into the lorry shouting: “You 
killed Ellen!” It was all Nicol could do to prevent him choking the fellow 
there and then; but Nicol didn’t pull him off till Jimmy got it out of the 
driver that he had been delivering girders the night Ellen was killed. Of 
course, he hadn’t noticed anything. 

‘Then Nicol came over to Lemming and me to talk it over. I gave Jimmy 
a bromide and sent him off to his mother. He wasn’t any particular use, 
except as a witness — and no good after. Then Nicol went over the whole 
thing again several times, to fix it in our minds. Next morning he and I and 


Will called on old Higbee before he could get to church. We made him take 
out the particular lorry implicated, with the same driver, and a duplicate 
load packed the same way, and demonstrate for us. We kept her stunting 
half Sunday morning in the rain, and the skid delivered her into the left- 
hand gutter of the London Road every time she took that corner; and every 
time her tail with the girders swiped along the bank of that lane like a man 
topping a golf-ball. And when she did that, there were half-a-dozen paces 
— not more — along that schoolchildren’s path, that meant sure death to 
anyone on it at the time. Nicol was just climbing into the danger-zone when 
he stepped up, but he was a foot too low. The girders only brushed through 
his hair. We got some laths and stuck ‘em in along the path Jimmy Tigner 
told us Ellen was five foot three) to test our theory. The last lath was as near 
as could be to where the pig-man had found the body; and that happened to 
be the extreme end of the lorry’s skid. ‘See what happened? We did. At the 
end of her skid the lorry’s rear wheels ‘ud fetch up every time with a bit of 
a jar against the bank, and the girders ‘ud quiver and lash out a few inches 
— like a golf-club wigglin’. Ellen must have caught just enough of that 
little sideway flick, at the base of her skull, to drop her like a pithed ox. We 
worked it all out on the last lath. The rope wrappings on the end of the 
damned things saved the skin being broken. Hellish, isn’t it? And then 
Jimmy Tigner realised that if she had only gone two paces further she’d 
have been round the corner of the bank and safe. Then it came back to him 
that she’d stopped talkin’ “in dungeon” rather suddenly, and he hadn’t gone 
back to see! I spent most of the afternoon sitting with him. He’d been tried 
too high — too high. I had to sign his certificate a few weeks later. No! He 
won’t get better.’ 

We commented according to our natures, and then McKnight said: — 
*But — if so — why did Wollin disappear?’ 

‘That comes next on the agenda, Worshipful Sir. Brother Lemming has 
not the instincts of the real man-hunter. He felt shy. I had to remind him of 
the prints before he’d call on Wollin again. We’d allowed our prey ten days 
to get the news, while the papers were busy explainin’ Ellen’s death, and 
people were writin’ to ‘em and saying they’d nearly been killed by lorries in 
the same way in other places. Then old Higbee gave Ellen’s people a couple 
of hundred without prejudice (he wanted to get a higher seat in the 
Synagogue — the Squire’s pew, I think), and everyone felt that her 
character had been cleared.’ 

‘But Wollin?’ McKnight insisted. 

‘When Will and I went to call on him he’d come home again. I hadn’t 


seen him for — let’s see, it must have been going on for a month — but I 
hardly recognised him. He was burned out — all his wrinkles gashes, and 
his eyes readjustin’ ‘emselves after looking into Hell. One gets to know that 
kind of glare nowadays. But he was immensely relieved to see us. So was 
the old lady. If he’d been a dog, he’d have been wagging his tall from the 
nose down. That was rather embarrassing too, because it wasn’t our fault 
we hadn’t had him tried for his life. And while we were talking over the 
prints, he said, quite suddenly: “I don’t blame you! I’d have believed it 
against myself on the evidence!” That broke the ice with a brick. He told us 
he’d almost stepped on Ellen’s body that night — dead and stiffening. Then 
Pd come round the corner and hailed him, and that panicked him. He 
jumped on his bike and fled, forgetting the trowel. So he’d bought another 
with some crazy notion of putting the Law off the track. That’s what hangs 
murderers. 

‘When Will and I first called on him, with our fairy-tales about West 
Wickham, he had fancied he might be under observation, and Will’s mixing 
up the cards clinched it...So he disappeared. He went down into his own 
cellar, he said, and waited there, with his revolver, ready to blow his brains 
out when the warrant came. What a month! Think of it! A cellar and a 
candle, a file of gardening papers, and a loaded revolver for company! Then 
I asked why. He said no jury on earth would have believed his explanation 
of his movements. “Look at it from the prosecution’s point of view,” he 
said. “Here’s a middle- aged man with a medical record that ‘ud account for 
any loss of controls — and that would mean Broadmoor — fifty or sixty 
miles from his home in a rainstorm, on the top of a fifteen foot cutting, at 
night. He leaves behind him, with the girl’s body, the very sort of weapon 
that might have caused her death. I read about the trowel in the papers. 
Can’t you see how the thing ‘ud be handled?” he said. 

‘I asked him then what in the world he really was doing that had to be 
covered up by suicide. He said he was planting things. I asked if he meant 
stolen goods. After the trouble we’d given him, Will and I wouldn’t have 
peached on him for that, would we, Will?’ 

‘No,’ said Lemming. ‘His face was enough. It was like — ’ and he named 
a picture by an artist called Goya. 

“Stolen goods be damned,” Wollin said to me. “If you must have it, I 
was planting out plants from my garden.” What did you say to him then, 
Will?’ 

‘I asked him what the plants were, of course,’ said Lemming, and turned 
to McKnight. ‘They were daffodils, and a sort of red honeysuckle, and a 


special loosestrife — a hybrid.’ McKnight nodded judicially while 
Lemming talked incomprehensible horticulture for a minute or two. 

‘Gardening isn’t my line,’ Keede broke in, ‘but Will’s questions acted on 
Master Wollin like a charm. He dropped his suicide talk, and began on 
gardening. After that it was Will’s operation. I hadn’t a look-in for ten 
minutes. Then I said: “What’s there to make a fuss about in all this?” Then 
he turned away from Will and spoke to me, carneying again — like patients 
do. He began with his medical record — one shrapnel peppering, and one 
gassing, with gangrene. He had put in about fourteen months in various 
hospitals, and he was full of medical talkee-talkee. Just like you, Sandy, 
when you’ve been seeing your damned specialists. And he’d been doped for 
pain and pinched nerves, till the wonder was he’d ever pulled straight again. 
He told us that the only thing that had helped him through the War was his 
love of gardening. He’d been mad keen on it all his life — and even in the 
worst of the Somme he used to get comfort out of plants and bot’ny, and 
that sort of stuff. I never did. Well, I saw he was speaking the truth; but next 
minute he began to hedge. I noticed it, and said something, and then he 
sweated in rivers. He hadn’t turned a hair over his proposed suicide, but 
now he sweated till he had to wipe it off his forehead. 

‘Then I told him I was something else besides a G.P., and Will was too, if 
that ‘ud make things easier for him. And it did. From then on he told the 
tale on the Square, in grave distress, you know. At his last hospital he’d 
been particularly doped, and he fancied that that was where his mind had 
gone. He told me that he was insane, and had been for more than a year. I 
asked him not to start on his theories till he’d finished with his symptoms. 
(You patients are all the same.) He said there were Gotha raids round his 
hospital, which used to upset the wards. And there was a V.A.D. — she 
must have been something of a woman, too — who used to read to him and 
tell him stories to keep him quiet. He liked ‘em because, as far as he 
remembered, they were all about gardening. But, when he grew better, he 
began to hear Voices — little whispers at first, growing louder and ending 
in regular uproars — ordering him to do certain things. He used to lie there 
shaking with horror, because he funked going mad. He wanted to live and 
be happy again, in his garden — like the rest of us. 

‘When he was discharged, he said, he left hospital with a whole Army 
Corps shouting into his ears. The sum and substance of their orders was that 
he must go out and plant roots and things at large up and down the country- 
side. Naturally, he suffered a bit, but, after a while, he went back to his 
house at Mitcham and obeyed orders, because, he said, as long as he was 


carrying ‘em out the Voices stopped. If he knocked off even for a week, he 
said, they helled him on again. Being a methodical bird, he’d bought a 
motor-bike and a basket lined with oil-cloth, and he used to skirmish out 
planting his silly stuff by the wayside, and in coppices and on commons. 
He’d spy out likely spots by day and attend to ‘em after dark. He was 
working round Channet’s Ash that night, and he’d come out of the meadow, 
and down the school-children’s path, right on to Ellen’s body. That upset 
him. I wasn’t worryin’ about Ellen for the moment. I headed him back to his 
own symptoms. The devil of it was that, left to himself, there was nothing 
he’d have liked better than this planting job; but the Voices ordering him to 
do it, scared the soul out of him. Then I asked him if the Voices had worried 
him much when he was in the cellar with his revolver. He said, comin’ to 
think of it, that they had not; and I reminded him that there was very little 
seasickness in the boats when submarines were around.’ 

“You’ve forgotten,’ said Lemming, ‘that he stopped fawning as soon as 
he found out we were on the Square.’ 

‘He did so,’ Keede assented. ‘And he insisted on our staying to supper, 
so’s he could tell his symptoms properly. (‘Might have been you again, 
Sandy.) The old lady backed him up. She was clinging to us too, as though 
we’d done her a favour. And Wollin told us that if he’d been in the dock, he 
knew he’d have come out with his tale of his Voices and night-plantings, 
just like the Ancient Mariner; and that would have sent him to Broadmoor. 
It was Broadmoor, not hanging, that he funked. And so he went on and on 
about his Voices, and I cross- examined. He said they used to begin with 
noises in his head like rotten walnuts being smashed; but he fancied that 
must have been due to the bombs in the raid. I reminded him again that I 
didn’t want his theories. The Voices were sometimes like his V.A.D.’s, but 
louder, and they were all mixed up with horrible dope-dreams. For instance, 
he said, there was a smiling dog that ran after him and licked his face, and 
the dog had something to do with being able to read gardening books, and 
that gave him the notion, as he lay abed in hospital, that he had water on the 
brain, and that that ‘ud prevent him from root- gatherin’ an’ obeying his 
orders.’ 

‘He used the words “root-gathering.” It’s an unusual combination 
nowadays,’ said Lemming suddenly. “That made me take notice, Sandy.’ 

Keede held up his hand. ‘No, you don’t, Will! I tell this tale much better 
than you. Well, then Will cut in, and asked Wollin if he could remember 
exactly what sort of stuff his V.A.D. had read to him during the raids. He 
couldn’t; except that it was all about gardening, and it made him feel as if 


he were in Paradise. Yes, Sandy, he used the word “Paradise.” Then Will 
asked him if he could give us the precise wording of his orders to plant 
things. He couldn’t do that either. Then Will said, like a barrister: “I put it to 
you, that the Voices ordered you to plant things by the wayside for such as 
have no gardens.” And Will went over it slowly twice. “My God!” said 
Wollin. “That’s the ipsissima verba.” “Good,” said Will. “Now for your 
dog. I put it to you that the smiling dog was really a secret friend of yours. 
What was his colour?” “Dunno,” said Wollin. “It was yellow,” says Will. 
“A big yellow bullterrier.” Wollin thought a bit and agreed. “When he ran 
after you,” says Will, “did you ever hear anyone trying to call him off, in a 
very loud voice?” “Sometimes,” said Wollin. “Better still,” says Will. 
“Now, I put it to you that that yellow bull-terrier came into a library with a 
Scotch gardener who said it was a great privilege to be able to consult 
botanical books.” Wollin thought a bit, and said that those were some of the 
exact words that were mixed up with his Voices, and his trouble about not 
being able to read. I shan’t forget his face when he said it, either. My word, 
he sweated.’ 

Here Sandy McKnight smiled and nodded across to Lemming, who 
nodded back as mysteriously as a Freemason or a gardener. 

‘All this time,’ Keede continued, ‘Will looked more important than ever 
I’ve seen him outside of his shop; and he said to Wollin: “Now Pl tell you 
the story, Mr. Wollin, that your V.A.D. read or told you. Check me where 
your memory fails, and Pll refresh it.” That’s what you said, wasn’t it, 
Will? And Will began to spin him a long nursery-yarn about some children 
who planted flowers out in a meadow that wasn’t theirs, so that such as had 
no gardens might enjoy them; and one of the children called himself an 
Honest Rootgatherer, and one of ‘em had something like water on the brain; 
and there was an old Squire who owned a smiling yellow bull-terrier that 
was fond of the children, and he kept his walnuts till they were rotten, and 
then he smashed ‘em all. You ought to have heard Will! He can talk — even 
when there isn’t money in it.’ 

‘Mary’s Meadow!’ Sandy’s hand banged the table. 

‘Hsh!’ said Burges, enthralled. ‘Go on, Robin.’ 

‘And Wollin checked it all, with the sweat drying on him — remember, 
Will? — and he put in his own reminiscences — one about a lilac sun- 
bonnet, I remember.’ 

‘Not lilac-marigold. One string of it was canary-colour and one was 
white.’ McKnight corrected as though this were a matter of life and death. 

‘Maybe. And there was a nightingale singing to the Man in the Moon, 


and an old Herbal — not Gerard’s, or Pd have known it — ”Paradise” 
something. Wollin contributed that sort of stuff all the time, with ten years 
knocked off his shoulders and a voice like the Town Crier’s. Yes, Sandy, the 
story was called Mary’s Meadow. It all came back to him — via Will.’ 

‘And that helped?’ I asked. 

“Well, Keede said slowly, ‘a General Practitioner can’t much believe in 
the remission of sins, can he? But if that’s possible, I know how a redeemed 
soul looks. The old lady had pretended to get supper, but she stopped when 
Will began his yarn, and listened all through. Then Wollin put up his hand, 
as though he were hearing his dam’ Voices. Then he brushed ‘em away, and 
he dropped his head on the table and wept. My God, how he wept! And 
then she kissed him, and me. Did she kiss you, Will?’ 

‘She certainly did not,’ said the scandalised Lemming, who has been 
completely married for a long while. 

“You missed something. She has a seductive old mouth still. And Wollin 
wouldn’t let us go — hung on to us like a child. So, after supper, we went 
over the affair in detail, till all hours. The pain and the dope had made that 
nursery story stick in one comer of his mind till it took charge — it does 
sometimes — but all mixed up with bombings and nightmares. As soon as 
he got the explanation it evaporated like ether and didn’t leave a stink. I 
sent him to bed full of his own beer, and growing a shade dictatorial. He 
was a not uncommon cross between a brave bully and an old maid; but a 
man, right enough, when the pressures were off. The old lady let us out — 
she didn’t kiss me again, worse luck! She was primitive Stone Age — bless 
her! She looked on us as a couple of magicians who’s broken the spell on 
him, she said.’ 

“Well, you had,’ said Burges. ‘What did he do afterwards?’ 

“Bought a side-car to his bike, to hold more vegetables — he’ll be had 
up for poaching or trespassing, some day — and he cuts about the Home 
Counties planting his stuff as happy as — Oh my soul! What wouldn’t I 
give to be even one fraction as happy as he is! But, mind you, he’d have 
committed suicide on the nod if Will and I had had him arrested. We aren’t 
exactly first-class Sherlocks.’ 

McKnight was grumbling to himself. ‘Juliaana Horratia Ewing,’ said he. 
‘The best, the kindest, the sweetest, the most eenocent tale ever the soul of 
a woman gied birth to. I may sell tapioca for a living in the suburbs, but I 
know that. An’ as for those prints o’ mine,’ he turned to me, ‘they were not 
garrdeners. They were the Four Great British Botanists, an’ — an’ — I ask 
your pardon.’ 


He pulled the draw-chains of all the nine burners round the Altar of the 
Lesser Lights before we had time to put it to the vote. 


The Coiner 


(To be sung by the unlearned to the tune of ‘King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury,’ and by the learned to “Tempesta-brewing.’) 


AGAINST the Bermudas we foundered, whereby 
This Master, that Swabber, yon Bo’sun, and I 
(Our pinnace and crew being drowned in the main) 
Must beg for our bread through old England again. 


For a bite and a sup, and a bed of clean straw 
We’ll tell you such marvels as man never saw. 

On a Magical Island which no one did spy 

Save this Master, that Swabber, yon Bo’sun, and I. 


Seven months among Mermaids and Devils and Sprites. 
And Voices that howl in the cedars o° nights. 

With further enchantments we underwent there. 

Good Sirs, ‘tis a tale to draw guts from a bear! 


“Twixt Dover and Southwark it paid us our way. 

Where we found some poor players were labouring a play; 
And, willing to search what such business might be. 

We entered the yard, both to hear and to see. 


One hailed us for seamen and courteous-ly 

Did take us apart to a tavern near by 

Where we told him our tale (as to many of late). 

And he gave us good cheer, so we gave him good weight. 


Mulled sack and strong waters on bellies well lined 
With beef and black pudding do strengthen the mind; 
And seeing him greedy for marvels, at last 

From plain salted truth to flat leasing we passed. 


But he, when on midnight our reckoning he paid. 

Says, ‘Never match coins with a Coiner by trade. 

Or he’ll turn your lead pieces to metal as rare 

As shall fill him this globe, and leave something to spare...’ 


We slept where they laid us, and when we awoke 
“Was a crown or five shillings in every man’s poke. 
We bit them and rang them, and, finding them good. 
We drank to that Coiner as honest men should! 


For a cup and a crust, and a truss, etc. 


A Naval Mutiny 


WHAT bronchitis had spared of him came, by medical advice, to 
Stephano’s Island, that gem of sub-tropical seas, set at a height above the 
Line where parrots do not breed. 
Yet there were undoubtedly three of them, squawking through the cedars. 
He asked a young lady, who knew the Island by descent, how this came. 
“Two are ours,’ she replied. ‘We used to feed them in the veranda, but they 
got away, and set up housekeeping and had a baby.’ 

“What does a baby parrot look like?’ 

‘Oh, just like a little Jew baby. I expect there will be some more soon.’ 
She smiled prophetically. 





He watched H.M.S. Florealia work her way into the harbour. She 
moored, and sent a gig ashore. The bull-terrier, who is de facto Chief 
Superintendent of the Island Police, was explaining Port Regulations to the 
dog in charge of a Florida lumber schooner at the quay. His Policeman 
stood beside him. The gig, after landing her officer, lay off. The Policeman 
said in a clear voice to the dog ‘Come on, then, Polly! Pretty Polly! Come 
on, Polly, Polly, Polly!’ The gig’s crew seemed to grind their teeth a little as 
man and dog moved off. The invalid exchanged a few sentences with the 
Policeman and limped along the front street to the far and shallow end of 
the harbour, where Randolph’s boat-repairing yard stands, just off the main 
road, near the mangrove clump by the poinsettias. A small mongrel fox- 
terrier pup, recovering from distemper, lay in the path of two men, who 
wanted to haul in a forty-foot craft, known to have been in the West India 
trade for a century, and now needing a new barrel to her steering- wheel. 

‘Let Lil lay,’ Mr. Randolph called. ‘Bring the boat in broadside, and run a 
plank to her.’ Then he greeted the visitor. ‘Mornin’, Mr. Heatleigh. How’s 
the cough? Our climate suitin’ you? That’s fine. Lil’s fine too. The milk’s 
helpin’ her. You ain’t the only one of her admirers. Winter Vergil’s fetchin’ 
her milk now. He ought to be here.’ 

‘Winter Vergil! What the — who’s he?’ 

‘He hasn’t been around the last week. He’s had trouble.’ Mr. Randolph 
laughed softly. ‘He’s a Navy Bo’sun — any age you please. He took his 
pension on the Island when I was a boy. ‘Married on the Island too — a 
widow out of Cornwall Parish. That ‘ud make her a Gallop or a Mewett. 
Hold a minute! It was Mewett. Her first man was a Gallop. He left her five 


acres of good onion-ground, that a Hotel wanted for golf- development. So- 
o, that way, an’ Vergil havin’ saved, he has his house an’ garden handy to 
the Dockyard. ‘No more keepin’ Daddy away from there than land-crabs off 
a dead nigger. I’m expectin’ him any time now.’ 

Mr. Heatleigh unbuttoned his light coat, for the sun was beginning to 
work deliciously. Behind the old boat lay a scarlet hydroplane crowded with 
nickel fitments and reeking of new enamels. 

‘Thats Rembrandt Casalis’s latest,’ Mr. Randolph explained. ‘He’s 
Glucose Utilities — wuth fifteen million they say. But no boatman. He took 
her alongside a wharf last week. That don’t worry me. His estate can pay 
my repair-bills. I’m doo to deliver her back this morning... . Now! Now! 
Don’t get movin’ jest as you’re come. Set in the shed awhile. Vergil’s bound 
to be along with Lil’s milk. Lay-to an’ meet him. I’d not go, ‘lest I had to. 
But Lil ‘Il keep you company.’ 

He splashed out to the hydroplane, which he woke to outrageous 
howlings, and departed in one splitting crack. The dead-water-rubbish 
swirled in under the mangrove-stems as the sound of her flight up- harbour 
faded. Mr. Heatleigh watched the two hands on the West Indiaman. They 
laid a gang-plank up to her counter, bore away the rusty scarred wheel- 
barrel, and went elsewhere. Lil slept, and along the white coral road behind 
passed a procession of horse-drawn vehicles; for another tripper-steamer 
had arrived, and her passengers were being dealt out to the various hotels. 
An old, spare, clean- shaven man, in spotless tussore silk, stepped off the 
road into the yard. He bore left-handedly (his right was bandaged) a sealed 
bottle of sterilised milk. Lil ran to him, and he asked where her master 
might be. Mr. Heatleigh told him, and they exchanged names. Mr. Vergil 
rummaged a clean saucer out of the shed, but found he could not pour 
single-handed. Mr. Heatleigh helped him. 

‘She may be worth seventy-five cents,’ Mr. Vergil observed as Lil lapped. 
‘She’s cost more’n four dollars a week the last six weeks. Well, she’s 
Randolph’s dam’ dog, anyhow.’ 

“Not fond of dogs?’ Mr. Heatleigh asked. 

‘Not of any pets you might say, just now.’ 

Mr. Heatleigh glanced at the neatly-bandaged hand and nodded. 

‘No — not dogs,’ said Mr. Vergil.. ‘Parrots. The medical officer at the 
Dockyard said it was more like the works of vulshures.’ 

‘I don’t know much about parrots.’ 

“You get to know about most things in the Navy — sooner or later. Burst- 
a-Frog, you do!’ 


‘Mr. Randolph told me you had been in the Ser — Navy.’ 

‘Boy and man — forty odd years. I took my pension here in Nineteen 
Ten when Jacky’s dam’ first silly Dreadnought came in. All this so-called 
noo Navy has hove up since my time. I was boy, for example, in the old 
Black Fleet — Warrior, Minotaur, Hercules, an’ those. In the Hungry Six 
too, if that means anything...Are ye going away?’ Mr. Heatleigh had moved 
out from the shed. 

‘Oh no! I was only thinking of bringing my — sitting up there for a bit.’ 
Mr. Heatleigh turned towards the boat, but seemed to wait for Mr. Vergil to 
precede him up the gang-plank. The old man ran up it and dropped inboard 
little less nimbly than Mr. Heatleigh, who followed. They settled 
themselves at the stern, by the wheel. All forward of her mast was the 
naked hold of black rock-hard timbers. Mr. Vergil’s glance, under frosty 
eyebrows, swept his companion’s long visage as a searchlight sweeps a 
half-guessed foreshore. ‘‘Tourist?’ he demanded suddenly. 

“Yes, for a bit. I’ve got a motor-boat at Southampton.’ 

“Don’t believe in ‘em — never did. This beats ‘em all!’ 

He pointed to the bleached and cracked mast. There was silence while 
the two sunned themselves. Mr. Heatleigh joined hands across one knee to 
help lift a rather stiff leg, as he lolled against the low stern- rail. The action 
drew his coat-cuff more than half-way up his wrist, which was tattooed. Mr. 
Vergil, backed against the sun, dug out his pipe-bowl. A breath of warmed 
cedar came across a patch of gladioli. “Think o’ Southampton Water now!’ 
said Mr. Vergil. ‘Thick — an’ cold!’ 

The three parrots screamed and whirled across the tip of the harbour. Mr. 
Vergil shook his bandaged hand at them. 

‘How did it happen?’ Mr. Heatleigh asked. 

“Obligin’ a friend. ‘No surer way.’ 

‘How? — If you don’t mind.’ But there was command in the voice. 

Once more Mr. Vergil’s eyes raked the lean figure. ‘It’s due,’ he said, ‘to 
the Navy keepin’ pets. Battleships an’ armoured cruisers carry bears till they 
start huggin’ senior ranks. Smaller craft, monkeys and parrots where 
allowed. There was a man in the old Audacious — Go-ood Lord, an’ how 


she steered! — kep’ chameleons in the engine-room, but they interfered 
with the movin’ parts. Parrots are best. People pay high for well-spoken 
parrots.’ 


‘Who teaches ‘em?’ 
‘Parrots are like women. They pick up where they shouldn’t. I’ve heard 
it’s the tone that attracts ‘em. Now we’ve two cruisers — sloops I call ‘em 


— on the Station. One’s Bulleana, and t’other’s the Florealia. Both of ‘em 
stinkin’ with parrots. Every dam’ kind o’ green — an’ those pink-tailed 
greys like we used to get on the West Coast. Go-ood Lord! Burst-a-Frog! 
When was I in the Bight last? An’ what in? Theseus — St. George, was it? 
Benin Expedition, was it? When we found those four hundred sovereigns 
and the four dozen champagne left in the King’s Royal Canoe? An’ no one 
noticed the cash till after!...But parrots. There’s a man called Mowlsey, a 
sort of Dockyard makee-do on the Stores side. He came to see me, knowin’ 
Mrs. Vergil had a parrot. My house is handy to the Dockyard, because that 
way I can gratify my tastes. What I mean is what I’ve worked at forty years 
is good enough for me to stay by. That bein’ so, I am often asked to bear a 
hand at delicate jobs.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mr. Heatleigh, still further extending himself to toast his 
lizard-like stomach. His coat-cuff was well above the wrist now. 

‘An’ — that evenin’ I’m speakin’ of — this Mowlsey wanted me for 
special dooties. Owin’ to approachin’ target-practice for both ships, all 
Squadron parrots was to be handed in to the Riggin’ Loft. There would be 
an O.C. Parrots, authorised to charge per diem for food an’ maintenance. On 
return of Squadron, parrots would be returned to respective owners. He 
showed me the Orders — typed; an’ Mrs. Vergil havin’ a parrot, an’ 
Mowlsey saying I had the requisite prestige, made me take on. The Riggin’ 
Loft ain’t a bad place, too, to sit in. Go-ood Lord! I remember when it used 
to be chock-a-block with spars, an’ now — who’d know a stuns’ le-boom 
from a wash-pole if they was crucified on ‘em?’ 

‘Why do they send parrots ashore for target-practice?’ 

‘On account of the concussion strikin’ ‘em dumb. They don’t like it 
themselves either. We had a big dog-baboon in the old Penelope (she with 
that stern) never could stummick big gun-practice even with black powder. 
He used to betake himself to the Head an’ gnash his teeth against all an’ 
sundry. Now that was a noosance — because the Head — ’ 

Mr. Heatleigh coughed. ‘Bronchitis,’ he explained swiftly. ‘Car — go 
ahead.’ 

‘My instructions was to prepare to receive parrots at five bells. I daresay 
they told you in your passenger-steamer comin’ out what time that is 
aboardship.’ 

‘It’s on the back of the passenger-list, I think,’ Mr. Heatleigh answered 
meekly. 

Mr. Vergil drew an impatient breath and went on. 

‘There was a bin full of parrot-rations inside. I put it down to Dockyard 


waste as usual. I had no notion what it’ud mean for me. Now a Riggin’ 
Loft, I may tell you, is mostly windows, an’ along beneath ‘em was spare 
awnin’-stretchers and sailin’-boat spars stacked on booms. I shifted some to 
make a shelving for the cages. I didn’t see myself squattin’ on the deck to 
attend to ‘em. “Takes too long to get up again, these days. (Go-ood Lord! 
Burst-a-Frog! An’ I was an upper- yard-man for six years — leadin’ hand, 
fore cross-trees, in the Resistance.) While I was busy, it sounded like our 
Marines landing in Crete — an’ how long ago was that, now? They 
marched up from the boat- steps, Bulleanas leadin’, Florealias in the rear, 
each man swingin’ a cage to keep his bird quiet. When they halted an’ the 
motion ceased they all began to rejoice — the birds, I mean — at findin’ 
themselves together. A Petty Officer wraps his hands round my ear an’ 
megaphones: “Look sharp, Daddy. ‘Tain’t a cargo that’ ll keep.” 

‘Nor was it. I could only walk backwards, semaphorin’ Bulleanas to stack 
cages to port, an’ Florealias to starboard o’ the Loft. They marched in an’ 
stacked accordin’ — forty-three Bulleana birds, an’ twenty-nine Florealias, 
makin’ seventy-two in all.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say a hundred?’ Mr. Heatleigh asked. 

‘Because there weren’t that many. The landin’ parties then proceeded to 
the far doors, an’, turnin’ port or starboard, accordin’ to their ships, 
navigated back again along outside the premises to say good- bye. Seventy- 
two birds, and seventy-two lower-deck ratin’s leanin’ through the windows, 
tellin’ ‘em to be good an’ true till they returned. An’ that had to be done in 
dumb-crambo too! A Petty Officer towed me into the offing before we 
could communicate. But he only said: — ”Gawd help you, Daddy!” an’ 
marched ‘em aboard again. That broke the birds’ hearts...Do? If you can’t 
do anything, don’t make yourself a laughing-stock. I hung on an’ off outside 
waitin’ for a lull in the typhoon. Go-ood Lord-Burst-a-Frog! How many 
have I seen of ‘em? But, look you — ’wasn’t any typhoon scuppered the 
Serpent! She was overgunned forrard, an’ couldn’t shake her head clear of a 
ripple. Sister-ship to Viper an’ Cobra, was she? No! No! They were 
destroyers. But all unlucky sampans!...An about my parrots. I went into the 
Loft an’ said: — ”Hush!” like Mrs. Vergil. They detailed a coverin’- party 
to keep up the fire, but most of ‘em slued their heads round, and took stock 
of me — sizin’ me up, the same as the watches do their Warrants and 
Bo’suns before the ship’s shaken down. I took stock o’ them, to spot the 
funny-men an’ trouble makers for the ensuin’ commission. Burst-a-Frog! 
How often have I done that! The screechers didn’t worry me. Most men 
can’t live, let alone work, unless they’re chewin’ the rag. It was the 


noocleus — the on-the-knee parties — that I wanted to identify. Why? If a 
man knows one job properly, don’t matter what it is, he ought to know ‘em 
all. For example. I had spent twenty odd years headin’ off bad hats layin’ to 
aggravate me; and liars and sea-lawyers tryin’ to trip me on Admiralty 
Regulations; not to mention the usual cheap muckin’s, eatin’ into the wind. 
An’ there they was — every man I’d ever logged or got twisted at seven 
bells — all there, metamorfused into those dam’ birds, an’ o° course, havin’ 
been Navy trained, talkin’ lowerdeck.’ 

As Mr. Vergil paused, Mr. Heatleigh nodded with apparent 
understanding. 

‘There was a pink-tail grey — a West Coast ju-ju-wallah — squatting on 
the floor of his cage. I’d ha’ put him in the bowse on his general tally if 
he’d been a regular ratin’. He waited till me eye travelled past him, as I was 
lookin’ ‘em over. Then he called me It out of his belly, ventriloquial. Now 
there was an upper-yard-man in — now which one of those old bitch- 
cruisers was it? No! No! Resistance — five masts. Yes, — who had the very 
same gift, and other men got the blame. Jemmy Reader was his name — a 
sour dog with a broken mouth. I said to him, the bird I mean: “The anchor 
ain’t fairly stowed yet; so I didn’t hear you. But I won’t forget it, Jemmy.” 
And Burst-a-Frog! I hadn’t thought of Jemmy Reader in thirty odd years. 

‘An’ there was a sulphur-crested cockatoo, swearin’ like poison. He 
reminded me o’ someone I couldn’t fit, but I saw he was good for trouble. 
One way an’ another, I spotted half-a-dozen proper jokers, an’ a dozen, 
maybe, that ‘ud follow ‘em if things went well. The rest was ord’nary 
seamen, ready to haul with any crowd that promised a kick-up. (I’d seen it 
all before, when I had to know seven hundred men by name and station 
within the first week. ‘Never allowed meself or anyone else any longer.) 

‘Then Mrs. Vergil came down with me luncheon. We had to go a long 
way outside the Loft to talk. They weren’t ladies’ birds. But she said, quick 
as cordite: — ”Our Polly’s cage-cover’s the thing.” And I said: — “The 
heart of her husband shall safely trust in her. Send it down now. One of 
‘em’s overdue for it already.” She sent it, an’ my Presentation Whistle 
which they had presented to me on leaving the Raleigh. Burst- a-Frog! She 
was a ship. Ten knots on a bowline, comin’ out o° Simonstown, draggin’ her 
blasted screw.’ 

‘What did you want your Call for?’ Once more Mr. Vergil’s eyes pierced 
Mr. Heatleigh through at the question. 

‘If the game was workin’ out on lower-deck lines, how could I do without 
it? Next time that cockatoo-bird began cursin’ me, I piped down. It fetched 


him up with a round turn. He squatted an’ said, “Lord love a Duck!” He 
hadn’t Jemmy’s guts. An’ just that, mark you, hove him up in my mind for 
the man which he’d been. It was Number Three at the port six-pounder — 
she hadn’t much else — in the old Polyphemus — ram, that broke the boom 
at Berehaven — how long back? He was a beefy beggar, with a greasy 
lollopin’ lovelock on his forehead — but I can’t remember his tally. There 
were some other duplicates o° men I had known, but Jemmy and the 
Polyphemus bird were the ringleaders. Bye and bye those green screechers 
cooled off a bit — creakin’ an’ mutterin’ like hens on a hot day; an’ I did a 
caulk by the open door, where the boat-rollers are. Then Jemmy sprung it 
on me, an’ I heard what I haven’t in a long day! “Hand-of-a-Mess for 
biscuits!” They feed ‘em on French rolls in the so-called New Navy; but it 
used to be, when a boy heard that, he sculled off an’ drew what was on 
issue for his mess, or got kicked. An’ just then I was a boy bringin’ a boat 
alongside the old Squirrel training-brig in slow time. (Dreamin’ I mean.) So 
I was halfway down the Loft ‘fore I woke, an’ they all scoffed at me! 
Jemmy leadin’. But there was somethin’ at the back o’ the noise (you can 
always tell), an’ while I was rubbin’ my eyes open, I saw the bin o’ parrot- 
food. Seven bells in the afternoon-watch, it was, an’ what they wanted, an’ 
what by Admiralty Regulations, d’ye see, they were entitled to, was their 
food-pans refillin’. That’s where Jemmy showed his cunnin’! Lots o° food 
was still unexpended, but they were within their rights; an’ he had disrated 
me to Hand-of-a-Mess in his birdshop!’ 

“What did you do?’ 

‘Nothin’. It was a lower-deck try-on. ‘Question was should I treat ‘em as 
birds or blue jackets. I gave ‘em the benefit o’ the doubt. Navy- pattern they 
was, an’ Navy tack they should get. I filled pans and renewed water where 
requisite, an’ they mocked me. They mocked me all the time. That took me 
through the first dog-watch. Jemmy waited till I had finished, an’ then he 
called me It again. (Jemmy Reader out on a weather-earrin’ to the life!) An’ 
that started Polyphemus. I dowsed Jemmy’s glim with our Polly s cage- 
cover. That short-circuited the quiff bird too; provin’ they was workin’ off 
the same lead. I carried on cleanin’ their cages, with a putty-knife. It 
gratified ‘em highly to see me Captain of the Head as well as Mess Boy. 
Jemmy o’ course couldn’t see, but Polyphemus told him, an’ he said what 
he shouldn’t in the dark. He had guts. I give him that. I then locked up the 
Loft and went home. 

‘Mrs. Vergil said that I had done well, but I knew that, so far, it had only 
been ranging on the target. Mut’ny an’ conspiracy was their game, an’ the 


question was how they’d work it. Go-ood Lord-Burst-a- Frog! I’ve seen 
three years’ continuous mut’ny, slave-dhowing in the Red Sea, under single 
awnin’s, with “Looney Dick” in the old Petruchio corvette — the one that 
dropped her bottom out off The Minicoys. By the end of the commission, 
all Officers not under open arrest was demandin’ court-martials, an’ the 
lower-deck was prowlin’ murder.’ 

‘How did it finish?’ Mr. Heatleigh asked. 

‘Navy-fashion. We came home. When our cockroaches had died — off 
Gozo that would be — Dick piped all hands to look at a kit-bag full of 
evidence, in the waist, under the Ensign. “There’s enough bile an’ spite an’ 
perjury there,” he says, “to scupper all hands — an’ me first. If you want it 
taken home, say so.” We didn’t. “Then we’ll give it Christian burial,” he 
says. We did; our Doctor actin’ Chaplain... . But about my parrots. I went 
back to ‘em at sunrise — you could have heard ‘em off the Bahamas since 
dawn — but that was the bird in ‘em. I gave them room to swing till it 
crossed my mind they were mockin’ me again. (The nastiest rux I ever saw, 
when a boy, began with “All hands to skylark.” I don’t hold with it.) When 
I took our Polly’s cage-cover off Jemmy, he didn’t call me anything. He sat 
an’ scoffed at me. I couldn’t tell what traverse he was workin’ till he cocked 
one eye up — Jemmy Reader workin’ some dirty game to the life! — an’ 
there, in the roof, was a little green beggar skimmin’ up an’ down. He’d 
broke out of his cage. Next minute, there was another promenadin’ along a 
spar, looking back at me like a Gosport lady to see how I took it. I shut 
doors an’ windows before they had made up their minds to run. Then I 
inspected cages. They’d been busy since light unpickin’ the wire granny- 
knots this so-called Noo Navy had tied ‘em in with. At sea, o° course, there 
was nowhere to break out to, an’ they knew it. Ashore, they had me pawled 
as responsible for ‘em if run or dead. An’ that was why Jemmy had scoffed. 
They’d been actin’ under his orders.’ 

‘But couldn’t it have been Polyphemus?’ Mr. Heatleigh suggested. 

‘He may have passed on Jemmy’s orders, but he hadn’t Jemmy’s mind. 
All I heard out of him was mockin’s an’ curses. Any way, I couldn’t round 
up those common greens, hoppin’ out their cages by dozens, an’ when you 
can’t exercise authority — don’t. So I slipped out o’ the door, and listened 
outside. ‘Reg’lar lower-deck palaver. Jemmy damned ‘em all for bitchin’ 
the evolution. The first deserters ought to ha’ run as units, d’ye see, instead 
0’ waitin’ to make up a boatload. Polyphemus damned back at Jemmy like a 
Chatham matey, an’ the rest made noises because they liked listenin’-in to 
themselves. If it wasn’t for chin- wagging, there’d be serious trouble in lots 


of families. But I thought it was time this was being put a stop to. So I went 
to the house for a pair o° scissors.’ 

‘I don’t quite see what — ’ 

‘I told you that that gunner in the Polyphemus had a quiff an’ fancied 
himself the whole watch an’ a half till — Go-ood Lord, how it all came 
back watchin’ those poultry — he was run round to the barber an’ 
Dartmoor-clipped for wearin’ oily and indecent appendages. It tamed him. 
Only I can’t remember his name.’ 

Mr. Vergil wrinkled his brows, and it seemed as though Mr. Heatleigh did 
the like. But there was no result. 

‘When I went to ‘em again, there must ha’ been twenty small greens 
loose. But they couldn’t break out o’ the ship, so I disregarded ‘em, an’ 
struck at the root o’ the matter. I tried to get Polyphemus to let me scratch 
his head — the sweep! He bit like a bloodhound on the snap of the 
scissors.’ Mr. Vergil waved his right hand. ‘I had to drag an’ scrag him ‘fore 
I offed it — his quiff — crest, I mean. An’ then — Go-ood Lord-Burst-a- 
Frog! — he keeled over on his side in a dead faint like a Christian! The 
barberin’ had worked livin’ wonders with — with the man he was, but, even 
so, I was surprised at that pore bald fowl! “That’s for you, you yellow dog,” 
I said. “The rest’s for Jemmy Reader.” Jemmy hadn’t missed a stroke of my 
operations. He knew what was comin’. He turned on his back like a shark, 
an’ began to fight tooth an’ nail. It must ha’ meant as much to him as 
pigtails used to — his tail, I mean. 

‘I said: — ”Jemmy, there’s never been more than one Bo’sun in any ship 
I’ve served in. Dead or alive, you’re for disratin’, so you can say what you 
please. It won’t go in the report.” < 

‘And did he?’ 

“Yes — oh yes! But I didn’t log it against him, the charge being strictly 
mut’ny. I got him at last — torn to ribbons twice over — an’ I sheared off 
his red tail-feathers level with his bare behind. He’d been askin’ for it the 
whole Commission.’ 

‘And what did he do?’ 

‘He stopped. I’ve never heard anyone chat much after disratin’. They 
can’t manage the voice, dye see? He tried to squat, but his backstays were 
carried away. Then he climbed up the wires to his ring, like an old, old man; 
an’ there he sat bobbin’ an’ balancin’, all down by the head like a collier- 
brig. Pore beggar!’ 

Mr. Heatleigh echoed him. ‘And that finished the business?’ he said. 

‘T had struck at the root of the matter,’ Mr. Vergil replied simply. “There 


was only those common greens flyin’ loose. When they found I didn’t 
notice ‘em, they began going back to their cages, two an’ three together for 
company’s sake, an’ arguin’ about it. I hurried ‘em up by throwin’ my cap 
(the Loft was gettin’ warmish through bein’ shut up), an’ ‘fore sundown 
they were all back, an’ I fastened up behind ‘em with the same spun-yarn 
tricks as their silly owners had. Don’t anyone teach anything in this Noo 
Navy nowadays?’ 

‘What about Jemmy and Polyphemus?’ Mr. Heatleigh asked. 

‘Jemmy was busy gettin’ used to his new trim, an’ Polyphemus squatted, 
croakin’ like a frog an’ sayin’, “Lord love a Duck!” No guts! That’s how it 
was till the Squadron returned.’ 

‘But wasn’t there some sort of fuss then between ships? A Policeman on 
the wharf told me — and the Florealia’s gig — ’ 

‘They’ve been rubbin’ it in to ‘em on the Island; that’s why. Yes. The 
banzai-parties came ashore, all hats and hosannas like a taxpayers’ treat. 
The Petty Officer checked my seventy-two cages — one bird per cage — 
an’ that finished my watch. But, then he gave the party time to talk to their 
sweethearts instead o° marchin’ off at once. Some oily- wad of a Bulleana 
struck up about not having got his proper bird. I heard a P.O. say: — ” Settle 
it among yourselves.” (Democratic, I suppose he thought it.) The man 
naturally started across the Loft to do so. He met a Florealia with the same 
complaint. They began settlin’ it. That let everything go by the run. They 
were holdin’ up their cages, and lookin’ at ‘em in the light like glasses o’ 
port. Wonderful thing — the eye o’ Love! Yes, they began settlin’ in pairs.’ 

‘But what about Jemmy Reader and Polyphemus?’ 

‘There was a good deal o’ talk over them too. A torpedo-midwife, or 
some such ratin’, sculled about lookin’ for the beggar who had cut off his 
poor Josie’s tail. (It never hit me till then that Jemmy might have been a 
lady.) He fell foul of Polyphemus (the owner, I mean) moaning over his 
quiff; an’, not bein’ shipmates, they began settlin’ too. Then such as had 
drawn their proper true-loves naturally cut in for their ship or mess. I’ve 
seen worse ruxes in my time, but a quicker breeze-up — never! As usual 
there was something behind it. I heard one of the ships had been dished out 
pre-war cordite for target practice, and so her shooting was like the old 
Superb’s at Alexandria, till we touched off the magazine. The other ship 
had stood by condoling with five-flag hoists. So both parties landed more or 
less horstile. When the noise was gettin’ noticeable outside, a P.O. says to 
me: — ”They won’t listen to us, Daddy. They say we ain’t impartial!” I 
said: — ”God knows what you ain’t. But I know what you are! You’re less 


use than ten mines in a Portuguee pig-knot. Close doors an’ windows, an’ 
let me take charge.” So they did, an’ what with the noise bein’ bottled up 
inside, an’ the Loft gettin’ red-hot, an’ no one interferin’, which was what I 
recommended, the lower-deck broke away from the clinch, and began to 
pick up bashed cage-work an’ argue. 

‘Then I piped “Clear Lower Deck,” an’ I told ‘em how Id disrated 
Jemmy an’ Polyphemus for doin’ what they did. (Jemmy was a lady, after 
all. He laid an egg next day aboard ship, an’ his owner sent me a kodak 
picture.) That took their minds off. I told ‘em how I’d sweated in the Loft, 
guardin’ their treasures for ‘em, an’ they had no right to complain if the 
poor little lonely beggars had mixed hammicks in their absence. When I 
had ‘em laughing, I told ‘em they was all gas an’ gaspers an’ hair-oil, like 
the rest of the so-called Noo Navy, an’ they were marched off. Otherwise — 
even if some fool wouldn’t ha’ sent for the Marines, and spilled some silly 
mess into the papers — those two ships ‘ud ha’ been sortin’ parrots out of 
each other the rest of the commission. You know what that means in the 
way of ruxes ashore! As it is, they are actin’ as a unit when they’re chipped 
about “pretty Pollies” all over the Island. The worse they’ |! do now is to kill 
a Policeman or two. An’, if I may say so, my handlin’ of ‘em — birds an’ 
lower-deck — shows what comes of a man knowing his profession, Sir 
Richard.’ 

Mr. Heatleigh’s countenance and bearing changed as they expanded. He 
held out his hand. Mr. Vergil rose to his feet and shook it. The two beamed 
on each other. 

‘I can testify to that, Vergil, since my first commission. You knew me all 
along?’ 

‘I thought it was you, sir, when you signalled me to go into this boat 
ahead of you. But I wasn’t certain till I saw that bit of work I put on you.’ 
Mr. Vergil pointed to the bared wrist, where the still deep blue foul-anchor 
showed under red hairs. 

‘In the foretop of the Resistance, off Port Royal,’ Mr. Heatleigh said. 

Mr. Vergil nodded and smiled. ‘It’s held,’ said he. ‘But — what’s 
happened to your proper tally, Sir Richard?’ 

‘That was because better men than me died in the War. I inherited, you 
see.” 

‘Meanin’ you’re a Lord now?’ 

The other nodded. Then he slapped his knee. “Got it at last,’ he cried. 
‘That Polyphemus gunner! It was Harris — Chatty, not Bugs. He was with 
me in the Comus and Euryalus after. ‘Nov 20, 2002;Used to lend money.’ 


‘That’s him,’ Mr. Vergil cried. ‘I always thought he was a bit of a Jew. 
Who commanded the Comus then? I mean that time in the Adriatic, when 
she was pooped an’ dam-near drowned the owner in his cabin.’ 

Mr. Heatleigh fished up that name also from his memory; and backwards 
and forwards through time they roved, recovering ships and men of ancient 
and forgotten ages. For, as the old know, the dead draw the dead, as iron 
does iron. The Admiral sat in the curve of the stern- timbers, his hands 
clenched on his knees, as though tiller-lines might still be there. Mr. Vergil, 
erect for the honour of great days and names, faced him across the battered 
disconnected wheel, swaying a shade in the rush of the memories that 
flooded past him. Victorias and phaetons began to come back from the 
filled hotels. One of them held a perspiring officer of the Bulleana, who had 
been instructed to find by all means Admiral (Retired) Lord Heatleigh, 
somehow mis-registered in some boarding-house, and to convey to him his 
Captain’s invitation to do them the honour of lunching with them. And it 
was already perilously near cocktail time!... 

Later, over those same cocktails, Lord Heatleigh gathered that the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Squadron on the station was that ‘Daddy’ Vergil 
merited hanging at the yard-arm. 

“Glad you haven’t got one between you,’ was the answer. ‘He taught me 
most of my seamanship when I was a Snotty. The best Bo’sun and — off 
duty — the biggest liar in the Service.’ 


The Debt 


THE Doctor of the Gaol and his wife had gone to tennis in the Gardens, 
leaving their six-year-old son, William, in nominal care of his ayah, but 
actually to One Three Two and old Mahmud Ali, his mother’s dharzi, or 
sewing-man, who had made frocks for her mother since the day when skirts 
were skirts. 

One Three Two was a ‘lifer,’ who had unluckily shot a kinsman a little the 
wrong side of the British frontier. The killing was a matter he could no 
more have shirked than a decent Englishman his Club dues. The error in 
geography came from a head-wound picked up at Festubert, which had 
affected his co-ordinations. But the judge who tried the case made no 
allowance, and One Three Two only escaped the gallows on an appeal 
engineered and financed by the Colonel and officers of his old regiment, 
which he had left after twenty years of spotless service with a pension and 
— as was pointed out at the trial — urgent private affairs to settle. 

His prison duties — he had been a noncommissioned officer — were to 
oversee the convicts working in the Doctor’s garden, where, bit by bit, he 
took it upon his battered and dishonoured head to be William’s bodyguard 
or, as he called it, ‘sacrifice.’ Few people are more faithful to such trusts 
than the man of one fair killing, and William made him chief of all his 
court, with honorary title of Busi-bandah, which means much the same as 
‘Goosey-gander.’ 

So, when William came out with his scooter into the afternoon smell of 
newly watered paths, which attracts little snakes, One Three Two, with a 
long-handled hoe, kept within striking distance of him at every turn, till the 
child wearied of the play. 

‘Put away, Busi-bandah,’ he commanded, and climbed up the veranda 
steps to old Mahmud, cross-legged on the carpet, surrounded by beautiful 
coloured stuffs. It was a dinner dress, and Mahmud held a seam of it 
between his toes. 

‘Drink tobacco,’ said William spaciously. ‘They will not return till dark.’ 

‘But this stuff will tell,’ said Mahmud above the frock, ‘for the smell of 
hukah tobacco clings.’ 

“Take of my father’s cigarettes.’ William pointed indoors with his chin. 

One Three Two went into the drawing-room and came back with a 
couple of cigarettes from the store beside the wireless cabinet. 

“What word of the Padishah’s sickness?’ he asked. 


William swelled importantly. It was one of his prerogatives to announce 
what the Man in the Box said about the sick Padishah. 

‘He slept little last night, because of the fever. He does not desire to eat. 
None the less his strength holds. Five doctors have taken oath to this. There 
will be no more talk out of the Bokkus till after I am asleep.’ 

‘What does thy father say?’ Mahmud asked. 

‘My father says that it is in the balance — thus!’ William picked up 
Mahmud’s embroidery-scissors and tried to make them ride on his 
forefinger. 

‘Have a care! They may cut. Give me.’ Mahmud took them back again. 

‘But my mother says that, now all people everywhere are praying for the 
Padishah’s health, their prayers will turn the balance, and he will be well.’ 

‘If Allah please,’ said Mahmud, who in private life was Imam or leader 
of the little mud mosque of the village by the Gaol gates, where he 
preached on Fridays. 

‘T also pray every night,’ William confided cheerily. ‘After “Make me a 
good boy,” I stand to ‘tenshin, and I say: “God save the King.” Is that good 
namaz (prayer)?’ 

‘There is neither hem nor border nor fringe to the Mercy of Allah,’ 
Mahmud quoted. 

“Well spoken, tailor-man.’ One Three Two laughed. He was a hard-bitten 
Afridi from the Khaiber hills, who, except among infidels, rode his faith 
with a light hand. 

‘Good talk,’ William echoed. ‘For when I had the fever last year, and my 
father said it was tach-an-go — that is, in the balance — my mother prayed 
for me, and I became well. Oh, here is my blue buttony-bokkus!’ He 
reached out for Mahmud’s lovely, old, lacquered Kashmiri pencase, where 
oddments were kept, and busied himself with the beads and sequins. One 
Three Two rolled a deep-set eye towards Mahmud. 

‘That news of the Padishah is bad,’ said he. ‘Hast thou inquired of the 
Names, Imam, since his sickness came?’ 

The Koran discourages magic, but it is lawful to consult the Names of 
Allah according to a system called the Abjad, in which each letter of the 
Arabic alphabet carries one of the Nine-and-ninety Names of God 
beginning with that letter. Each Name has its arbitrary Number, Quality, 
Element, Zodiacal sign, Planet, and so forth. These tables are often written 
out and used as amulets. Even William, who thought he knew everything, 
did not know that Mahmud had sewn an Abjad into the collar of his cold- 
weather dressing-gown. 


‘All the world has questioned,’ Mahmud began. 

‘Doubtless. But I do not know much of the world from here. How came it 
with thee?’ 

‘I took the age of the Padishah, which is sixty-and-three. Now the 
Number Sixty carries for its attribute the Hearer. This may be good or bad, 
for Allah hears all things. Its star is Saturn, the outermost of the Seven. That 
is good and commanding. But its sign is the Archer, which is also the sign 
of the month (November) in which his sickness first struck the Padishah. 
Twice, then, must the Archer afflict the Padishah.’ 

One Three Two nodded. That seemed reasonable enough. 

‘As for the Number Three, its attribute is the Assembler, which again 
may be good or bad. For who knows to what judgment Allah calls men 
together? Its sign is the Crab, which, being female, is in friendship with the 
Archer. It may be, then, that if the Archer spare the Padishah both now and 
later — for he will surely smite twice — the Padishah will be clear of his 
malady in the month of the Crab (late June or early July).’ 

‘And what is the Planet of the Number Three?’ said the other. 

‘Mars assuredly. He is King. The Abjad does not lie. Hast thou used it?’ 

‘There was a priest of ours cast it for me, when I would learn how my 
affairs would go. The dog said, truly enough, that I should punish my 
cousin, but he said nothing of my punishment here.’ 

‘Did he reckon by thy name-letters or by thy age?’ 

‘By my name, I think. I am no great scholar.’ 

‘Be merciful!’ said Mahmud. ‘No wonder thou art afflicted, O Zuhan 
Khan. Thy letter is Zad, which carries for its Name the Punisher. Its 
attribute is Terrible, and its quality Hate.’ 

‘All true,’ One Three Two returned. ‘Am I not here till I die? I submit 
myself to the fixed decree. And, certainly, were I free? — he chuckled 
impiously — ’my kin on the hills would kill me. But I live. Why? Because 
a man may draw back-pay, as it were, for his good deeds. I dug my Captain, 
who is now Colonel, out of some ground that fell upon him in Frangistan 
(France). It was part of our work. He said nothing — nor I. But seven years 
after — when I was condemned for that affair of my burnt cousin — he 
spent money like water on lawyers and lying witnesses for my sake. 
Otherwise — °’ One Three Two jerked his beard towards a little black shed 
on a roof outside the high garden wall. No one had ever told William what 
it was for. 

‘It may be thy good deed in saving that Captain’s life was permitted to 
count in thy balance,’ Mahmud volunteered. 


‘And I am no more than a convict...What is the order, Baba? I am here.’ 

William had suddenly shut the pencase. ‘Enough,’ he said. ‘Bring again 
my eskootah, Busi-bandah. I will be a horseman. I will play polo.’ 

Now little snakes, who have a habit of coming out on damp garden- 
paths, cast no warning shadow when a low sun is blinded by thick mango- 
trees. 

‘It is brought,’ said One Three Two; but in place of getting it he said to 
Mahmud: ‘While he rides, I will tell thee a tale of the Padishah which my 
Colonel told me.’ 

‘No! Let be my eskootah. I will listen to that tale. Make me my place!’ 
said William. 

It was not five steps to the man’s side, but by the time William had taken 
them, an inviting lap awaited him, into which he dropped, his left cheek on 
the right shoulder in its prison blanket, his right hand twined in the beard, 
and the rest of him relaxed along the curve of the right arm. 

‘Begin, Busi-bandah,’ he commanded from off his throne. 

‘By thy permission,’ One Three Two began. ‘Early in the year when thou 
wast born, which was the year I came to be with thee, Baba, my Colonel 
told me this tale to comfort my heart. It was when I — when I — ’ 

“Was to be hanged for thy bad cousin,’ said William, screwing up his 
eyes as he pointed with his left third finger to the hut on the roof. ‘I know.’ 

“Keep a thing from women and children, and sieves will hold water,” 
Mahmud chuckled in his big, silver-black beard. 

“Yes, Baba, that was the time,’ said One Three Two, recovering himself. 
‘My Colonel told me that after the war in Frangistan was ended, the 
Padishah commanded that every man who had died in his service — and 
there were multitudes upon multitudes — should be buried according to his 
faith.’ 

William nodded. When he went out, he always met funeral processions 
on their way to the Moslem cemetery near the race-course; and, being a 
child below the age of personality, there were few details of wedding or 
burial that he had not known since he could ask questions. 

‘This was done as commanded, and to each man was his tomb, with his 
name, rank, and service cut in white stone, all one pattern, whether he had 
been General or Sweeper — Sahib — Mussulman — Yahudi — Hubashi — 
or heathen. My Colonel told me that the burial-places resembled walled 
towns, divided by paths, and planted with trees and flowers, where all the 
world might come and walk.’ 

‘On Fridays,’ murmured William. Friday is the day when Muhammedan 


families visit their dead. He had often begged afternoons off for the servants 
to go there. 

‘And every day. And when all was done, and the People of the Graves 
were laid at ease and in honour, it pleased the Padishah to cross the little 
water between Belait and Frangistan, and look upon them. He give order for 
his going in this way. He said: “Let there be neither music nor elephants nor 
princes about my way, nor at my stirrup. For it is a pilgrimage. I go to 
salute the People of the Graves.” Then he went over. And where he saw his 
dead laid in their multitudes, there he drew rein; there he saluted; there he 
laid flowers upon great stones after the custom of his people: And for that 
matter,’ One Three Two addressed Mahmud, ‘so do our women on Fridays. 
Yes, and the old women and the little staring children of Frangistan pressed 
him close, as he halted among the bricks and the ashes and the broken wood 
of the towns which had been killed in the War.’ 

‘Killed in the War,’ William answered vaguely. 

‘But the People of the Graves waited behind their white walls, among the 
grass and flowers — orderly in their lines — as it were an inspection with 
all gear set out on the cots.’ 

One Three Two gathered the child closer as he grew heavier. 

‘My Colonel told me this. And my Colonel said — and Allah be my 
witness I know! — it was killing cold weather. Frangistan is colder than all 
my own hills in winter — cold that cuts off a man’s toes. Yes! That is why I 
lack two toes, Baba. And bitter it was when the Padishah came in spring. 
The sun shone, but the winds cut. And, at the last, and the last, was a 
narrow cemetery, walled with high walls, entered by one door in a corner. 
Yes — like this Gaol-Khana. It was filled with our own people for the most 
part — Mussulmans who had served. It lay outside a city, among fields 
where the winds blew. Now, in the order of the Padishah’s pilgrimage, it 
was commanded that wheresoever he chose to draw rein, there should wait 
on him some General-sahib, who had fought near that place in the long War. 
Not princes, priests, nor elephants, but a General of his service. And so to 
this narrow, high- walled burial-place of the one gate came a General-sahib, 
sworded and spurred, with many medals, to wait the Padishah’s coming. 
And while he waited he clothed himself — for he had been sick — in his 
big coat, his Baritish warrum.’ 

‘I know,’ said William, rousing himself. ‘Mahmud made me a little one 
out of the old one of my father, when he came back. But Mahmud would 
not sew me any crowns or stars on the shoulder.’ 

Mahmud drew a quick breath (he had been putting away his hand 


sewing- machine) and went softly into the house. The sun was setting, and 
there was a change in the air. 

“Yes, all the world knows Baritish warrum. So the General waited, 
sheltering himself from the wind that blew through that gate till the feet of 
the Padishah were heard walking across the waste ground without.’ 

One Three Two reached up his left hand, took the cold-weather dressing- 
gown that Mahmud fetched from the nursery, and laid it lightly over 
William. 

His voice went on in a soothing purr. ‘And when the feet of the Padishah 
were heard without the gate, that General stripped off his heavy coat and 
stood forth in his medalled uniform, as the order is. Then the Padishah 
entered. The General saluted, but the Padishah did not heed. He signed with 
his open hand thus, from right to left — my Colonel showed me — and he 
cried out “By Allah, O man, I conjure thee put on that coat on one breath! 
This is no season to catch sickness.” And he named the very sickness that 
was to fall upon himself five years after. So the General cast himself into 
that big coat again with speed, and in one breath the Padishah became in all 
respects again the Padishah. His equerries rehearsed the General’s name 
and honours, and the General saluted and put forward his sword-hilt to be 
touched, and he did the Padishah duty and attendance in that place through 
the appointed hour. And on the out-going the Padishah said to him: “Take 
heed that never again, O man, do I find thee at such seasons without thy 
thick coat upon thee. For the good are scarce.” And he went down to the 
sea, and they cast off in the silence of ten thousand bare- headed. (He had 
forbidden music because it was a haj [pilgrimage].) And thus it was 
accomplished; and this, my Colonel told me, was his last act in his haj to 
the People of the Graves...Wait thy prayer awhile, Mahmud. The child 
sleeps. When the Padishah was gone the General said to my Colonel, who 
was on leave in Frangistan, “By Allah, to the Padishah do I owe my life, for 
an hour coatless in that chill would have slain me!‘ 

‘The Padishah forenamed the sickness that fell upon himself?’ Mahmud 
asked. 

William breathed evenly. 

‘That very sickness — five full years before it fell.’ 

‘Tt may be a sign,’ Mahmud conceded, ‘even though it is a little one.’ 

‘A man’s life is not a little thing. See what a tamasha (circus) that fat 
Hindu pig of a judge made over the one I spilled.’ 

‘A little thing beside the great things which the Padishah does daily, in 
his power.’ 


‘What do we know of them? He is Padishah. The more part of his rule is 
worked by his headmen — as, but for my Colonel, my hanging would have 
been. Nay! Nay! We say, in the Regiment: “How does a man bear himself 
off parade?” And we say in our Hills, of those cursed crooked Kabul- made 
rifles: “A gun does not throw true unless it has been bored true.” But thou 
art no soldier.’ 

‘True! And yet in my trade we say: “As the silk, so the least shred of it. 
As the heart, so the hand.”’‘ 

‘And it is truth! This deed that the Padishah did among the People of the 
Graves declared the quality and nature of the Padishah himself. It was a fair 
blood-debt between a man and a man. The life of that General is owing to 
the Padishah. I hold it will be paid to him, and that the Padishah will live.’ 

‘If God please,’ said Mahmud, and laid out his mat. The sun had set, and 
it was time for the fourth prayer of the day. Mahmud, as Imam of a mosque, 
was Strict in ritual, but One Three Two only prayed at dawn and full dark. 
So he sat till he heard the Doctor’s car challenged at the Gaol gate before he 
carried William in to the nursery. ‘What did the Man in the Bokkus tell 
about the King?’ William asked his mother when she kissed him good-night 
in his cot. He was all but asleep. 

‘Only the same as this morning. Shall I hear your prayers, little man?’ 

‘No need!’ muttered William. Then he sat bolt upright, intensely awake, 
and speaking in chosen English: ‘Because Busi-bandah says the King will 
get well, anyhow. He says it is his back-pay for making the cold General 
put on his Baritish warrum.’ 

He flopped back, burrowed in his pillow, grunted, and dived far beneath 
the floods of sleep. 


Akbar’s Bridge 


JELALUDIN Muhammed Akbar, Guardian of Mankind. Moved his 
standards out of Delhi to Jaunpore of lower Hind. Where a mosque was to 
be builded, and a lovelier ne’er was planned; And Munim Khan, his 
Viceroy, slid the drawings ‘neath his hand. 

(High as Hope upsheered her towers to the promised Heavens above. 
Deep as Faith and dark as Judgment her unplumbed foundations dove. 
Wide as Mercy, white as moonlight, stretched her fore courts to the dawn; 
And Akbar gave commandment, ‘Let it rise as it is drawn.’) 

Then he wearied — the mood moving — of the men and things he ruled. 
And he walked beside the Goomti while the flaming sunset cooled. Simply, 
without mark or ensign — singly, without guard or guide. And he heard an 
angry woman screeching by the riverside. 

“Twas the Widow of the Potter, a virago feared and known. In haste to 
cross the ferry, but the ferry-man had gone. So she cursed him and his 
office, and hearing Akbar’s tread. (She was very old and darkling) turned 
her wrath upon his head. 

But he answered — being Akbar — ’Suffer me to scull you o’er.’ Called 
her ‘Mother,’ stowed her bundles, worked the clumsy scow from shore. Till 
they grounded on a sand-bank, and the Widow loosed her mind; And the 
stars stole out and chuckled at the Guardian of Mankind. 

‘Oh, most impotent of bunglers! Oh, my daughter’s daughter’s brood. 
Waiting hungry on the threshold for I cannot bring their food. Till a fool has 
learned his business at their virtuous grandam’s cost. And a greater fool, our 
Viceroy, trifles while her name is lost! 

‘Munim Khan, that Sire of Asses, sees me daily come and go As it suits a 
drunken boatman, or this ox who cannot row. Munim Khan, the Owl’s Own 
Uncle — Munim Khan, the Capon’s seed. Must build a mosque to Allah 
when a bridge is all we need! 

‘Eighty years I eat oppression and extortion and delays — Snake and 
crocodile and fever — flood and drouth, beset my ways. But Munim Khan 
must tax us for his mosque whate’er befall; Allah knowing (May He hear 
me!) that a bridge would save us all!’ 

While she stormed that other laboured and, when they touched the shore. 
Laughing brought her on his shoulder to her hovel’s very door. But his 
mirth renewed her anger, for she thought he mocked the weak; So she 
scored him with her talons, drawing blood on either cheek... 


Jelaludin Muhammed Akbar, Guardian of Mankind. Spoke with Munim 
Khan his Viceroy, ere the midnight stars declined — Girt and sworded, 
robed and jewelled, but, on either cheek appeared Four shameless scratches 
running from the turban to the beard. 

‘Allah burn all Potters’ Widows! Yet, since this same night was young. 
One has shown me by sure token, there was wisdom on her tongue. Yes, I 
ferried her for hire. Yes,’ he pointed, ‘I was paid.’ And he told the tale 
rehearsing all the Widow did and said. 

And he ended, ‘Sire of Asses — Capon — Owl’s Own Uncle — know I 
— most impotent of bunglers — I — this ox who cannot row I — Jelaludin 
Muhammed Akbar, Guardian of Mankind — Bid thee build the hag her 
bridge and put our mosque from out thy mind.’ 

So ‘twas built, and Allah blessed it; and, through earthquake, flood, and 
sword. Still the bridge his Viceroy builded throws her arch o’er Akbar’s 
Ford! 


The Manner of Men 


‘If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts.’ — I COR. XV. 32. 
HER cinnabar-tinted topsail, nicking the hot blue horizon, showed she was 
a Spanish wheat-boat hours before she reached Marseilles mole. There, her 
mainsail brailed itself, a spritsail broke out forward, and a handy driver aft; 
and she threaded her way through the shipping to her berth at the quay as 
quietly as a veiled woman slips through a bazaar. 

The blare of her horns told her name to the port. An elderly hook- nosed 
Inspector came aboard to see if her cargo had suffered in the run from the 
South, and the senior ship-cat purred round her captain’s legs as the after- 
hatch was opened. 

‘Tf the rest is like this — ’ the Inspector sniffed — ’you had better run out 
again to the mole and dump it.’ 

‘That’s nothing,’ the captain replied. ‘All Spanish wheat heats a little. 
They reap it very dry.’ 

“Pity you don’t keep it so, then. What would you call that — crop or 
pasture?’ 

The Inspector pointed downwards. The grain was in bulk, and deck- 
leakage, combined with warm weather, had sprouted it here and there in 
sickly green films. 

‘So much the better,’ said the captain brazenly. “That makes it 
waterproof. Pare off the top two inches, and the rest is as sweet as a nut.’ 

‘T told that lie, too, when I was your age. And how does she happen to be 
loaded?’ 

The young Spaniard flushed, but kept his temper. 

‘She happens to be ballasted, under my eye, on lead-pigs and bagged 
copper-ores.’ 

‘I don’t know that they much care for verdigris in their dole-bread at 
Rome. But — you were saying?’ 

‘I was trying to tell you that the bins happen to be grain-tight, two- inch 
chestnut, floored and sided with hides.’ 

‘Meaning dressed African leathers on your private account?’ 

‘What has that got to do with you? We discharge at Port of Rome, not 
here.’ 

‘So your papers show. And what might you have stowed in the wings of 
her?’ 

‘Oh, apes! Circumcised apes — just like you!’ 


“Young monkey! Well, if you are not above taking an old ape’s advice, 
next time you happen to top off with wool and screw in more bales than are 
good for her, get your ship undergirt before you sail. I know it doesn’t look 
smart coming into Port of Rome, but it ‘Il save your decks from lifting 
worse than they are.’ 

There was no denying that the planking and waterways round the after- 
hatch had lifted a little. The captain lost his temper. 

‘I know your breed!’ he stormed. ‘You promenade the quays all summer 
at Caesar’s expense, jamming your Jew-bow into everybody’s business; and 
when the norther blows, you squat over your brazier and let us skippers 
hang in the wind for a week!’ 

‘You have it! Just that sort of a man am I now,’ the other answered. 
‘That’ ll do, the quarter-hatch!’ 

As he lifted his hand the falling sleeve showed the broad gold armlet 
with the triple vertical gouges which is only worn by master mariners who 
have used all three seas — Middle, Western, and Eastern. 

‘Gods!’ the captain saluted. ‘I thought you were — ’ 

‘A Jew, of course. Haven’t you used Eastern ports long enough to know a 
Red Sidonian when you see one?’ 

‘Mine the fault — yours be the pardon, my father!’ said the Spaniard 
impetuously. ‘Her topsides are a trifle strained. There was a three days’ 
blow coming up. I meant to have had her undergirt off the Islands, but 
hawsers slow a ship so — and one hates to spoil a good run.’ 

‘To whom do you say it?’ The Inspector looked the young man over 
between horny sun and salt creased eyelids like a brooding pelican. ‘But if 
you care to get up your girt-hawsers to-morrow, I can find men to put ‘em 
overside. It’s no work for open sea. Now! Main-hatch, there!...I thought so. 
She’ll need another girt abaft the foremast.’ He motioned to one of his staff, 
who hurried up the quay to where the port Guard-boat basked at her 
mooring-ring. She was a stoutly-built, single-banker, eleven a side, with a 
short punching ram; her duty being to stop riots in harbour and piracy along 
the coast. 

“Who commands her?’ the captain asked. 

‘An old shipmate of mine, Sulinus — a River man. We’ll get his 
opinion.’ 

In the Mediterranean (Nile keeping always her name) there is but one 
river — that shifty-mouthed Danube, where she works through her deltas 
into the Black Sea. Up went the young man’s eyebrows. 

‘Is he any kin to a Sulinor of Tomi, who used to be in the flesh- traffic — 


and a Free Trader? My uncle has told me of him. He calls him Mango.’ 

‘That man. He was my second in the wheat-trade my last five voyages, 
after the Euxine grew too hot to hold him. But he’s in the Fleet now... You 
know your ship best. Where do you think the after-girts ought to come?’ 

The captain was explaining, when a huge dishfaced Dacian, in short 
naval cuirass, rolled up the gangplank, carefully saluting the bust of Caesar 
on the poop, and asked the captain’s name. 

‘Baeticus, for choice,’ was the answer. 

They all laughed, for the sea, which Rome mans with foreigners, washes 
out many shore-names. 

‘My trouble is this’ Baeticus began, and they went into committee, which 
lasted a full hour. At the end, he led them to the poop, where an awning had 
been stretched, and wines set out with fruits and sweet shore water. 

They drank to the Gods of the Sea, Trade, and Good Fortune, spilling 
those small cups overside, and then settled at ease. 

‘Girting’s an all-day job, if it’s done properly,’ said the Inspector. ‘Can 
you spare a real working-party by dawn to-morrow, Mango?’ 

‘But surely — for you, Red.’ 

‘T’m thinking of the wheat,’ said Quabil curtly. He did not like nicknames 


so early. 
‘Full meals and drinks,’ the Spanish captain put in. 
‘Good! Don’t return ‘em too full. By the way’ — Sulinor lifted a level 


cup — ’where do you get this liquor, Spaniard?’ 

‘From our Islands (the Balearics). Is it to your taste?’ 

‘Tt is.” The big man unclasped his gorget in solemn preparation. 

Their talk ran professionally, for though each end of the Mediterranean 
scoffs at the other, both unite to mock landward, wooden-headed Rome and 
her stiff-jointed officials. 

Sulinor told a tale of taking the Prefect of the Port, on a breezy day, to 
Forum Julii, to see a lady, and of his lamentable condition when landed. 

“Yes,” Quabil sneered. ‘Rome’s mistress of the world — as far as the 
foreshore.’ 

‘If Caesar ever came on patrol with me,’ said Sulinor, ‘he might 
understand there was such a thing as the Fleet.’ 

‘Then he’d officer it with well-born young Romans,’ said Quabil. ‘Be 
grateful you are left alone. You are the last man in the world to want to see 
Caesar.’ 

‘Except one,’ said Sulinor, and he and Quabil laughed. 

‘What’s the joke?’ the Spaniard asked. Sulinor explained. 


‘We had a passenger, our last trip together, who wanted to see Caesar. It 
cost us our ship and freight. That’s all.’ 

“Was he a warlock — a wind-raiser?’ 

‘Only a Jew philosopher. But he had to see Caesar. He said he had; and 
he piled up the Eirene on his way.’ 

‘Be fair,’ said Quabil. ‘I don’t like the Jews — they lie too close to my 
own hold — but it was Caesar lost me my ship.’ He turned to Baeticus. 
‘There was a proclamation, our end of the world, two seasons back, that 
Caesar wished the Eastern wheat-boats to run through the winter, and he’d 
guarantee all loss. Did you get it, youngster?’ 

‘No. Our stuff is all in by September. I wager Caesar never paid you! 
How late did you start?’ 

‘T left Alexandria across the bows of the Equinox — well down in the 
pickle, with Egyptian wheat — half pigeon’s dung — and the usual load of 
Greek sutlers and their women. The second day out the sou’-wester caught 
me. I made across it north for the Lycian coast, and slipped into Myra till 
the wind should let me get back into the regular grain- track again.’ 

Sailor-fashion, Quabil began to illustrate his voyage with date and olive 
stones from the table. 

‘The wind went into the north, as I knew it would, and I got under way. 
You remember, Mango? My anchors were apeak when a Lycian patrol 
threshed in with Rome’s order to us to wait on a Sidon packet with 
prisoners and officers. Mother of Carthage, I cursed him!’ 

“Shouldn’t swear at Rome’s Fleet. ‘Weatherly craft, those Lycian racers! 
Fast, too. I’ve been hunted by them! ‘Never thought I’d command one,’ said 
Sulinor, half aloud. 

‘And now I’m coming to the leak in my decks, young man,’ Quabil eyed 
Baeticus sternly. ‘Our slant north had strained her, and I should have 
undergirt her at Myra. Gods know why I didn’t! I set up the chain- staples 
in the cable-tier for the prisoners. I even had the girt- hawsers on deck — 
which saved time later; but the thing I should have done, that I did not.’ 

‘Luck of the Gods!’ Sulinor laughed. ‘It was because our little 
philosopher wanted to see Caesar in his own way at our expense.’ 

‘Why did he want to see him?’ said Baeticus. 

‘As far as I ever made out from him and the centurion, he wanted to 
argue with Caesar — about philosophy.’ 

‘He was a prisoner, then?’ 

‘A political suspect — with a Jew’s taste for going to law,’ Quabil 
interrupted. ‘No orders for irons. Oh, a little shrimp of a man, but — but he 


seemed to take it for granted that he led everywhere. He messed with us.’ 

‘And he was worth talking to, Red,’ said Sulinor. 

“You thought so; but he had the woman’s trick of taking the tone and 
colour of whoever he talked to. Now — as I was saying...’ 

There followed another illustrated lecture on the difficulties that beset 
them after leaving Myra. There was always too much west in the autumn 
winds, and the Eirene tacked against it as far as Cnidus. Then there came a 
northerly slant, on which she ran through the Aegean Islands, for the tail of 
Crete; rounded that, and began tacking up the south coast. 

‘Just darning the water again, as we had done from Myra to Cnidus,’ said 
Quabil ruefully. ‘I daren’t stand out. There was the bone-yard of all the Gulf 
of Africa under my lee. But at last we worked into Fairhaven — by that 
cork yonder. Late as it was, I should have taken her on, but I had to call a 
ship-council as to lying up for the winter. That Rhodian law may have 
suited open boats and cock-crow coasters,1 but it’s childish for ocean- 
traffic.’ 

‘I never allow it in any command of mine,’ Baeticus spoke quietly. “The 
cowards give the order, and the captain bears the blame.’ 

Quabil looked at him keenly. Sulinor took advantage of the pause. 

“We were in harbour, you see. So our Greeks tumbled out and voted to 
stay where we were. It was my business to show them that the place was 
open to many winds, and that if it came on to blow we should drive ashore.’ 

‘Then I,’ broke in Quabil, with a large and formidable smile, ‘advised 
pushing on to Phenike, round the cape, only forty miles across the bay. My 
mind was that, if I could get her undergirt there, I might later — er — coax 
them out again on a fair wind, and hit Sicily. But the undergirting came 
first. She was beginning to talk too much — like me now.’ 

Sulinor chafed a wrist with his hand. 

‘She was a hard-mouthed old water-bruiser in any sea,’ he murmured. 

‘She could lie within six points of any wind,’ Quabil retorted, and hurried 
on. ‘What made Paul vote with those Greeks? He said we’d be sorry if we 
left harbour.’ 

‘Every passenger says that, if a bucketful comes aboard,’ Baeticus 
observed. 

Sulinor refilled his cup, and looked at them over the brim, under brows 
as candid as a child’s, ere he set it down. 

‘Not Paul. He did not know fear. He gave me a dose of my own medicine 
once. It was a morning watch coming down through the Islands. We had 
been talking about the cut of our topsail — he was right — it held too much 


lee wind — and then he went to wash before he prayed. I said to him: “You 
seem to have both ends and the bight of most things coiled down in your 
little head, Paul. If it’s a fair question, what is your trade ashore?” And he 
said: “I’ve been a man-hunter — Gods forgive me; and now that I think The 
God has forgiven me, I am man-hunting again.” Then he pulled his shirt 
over his head, and I saw his back. Did you ever see his back, Quabil?’ 

‘I expect I did — that last morning, when we all stripped; but I don’t 
remember.’ 

‘I shan’t forget it! There was good, sound lictor’s work and criss- cross 
Jew scourgings like gratings; and a stab or two; and, besides those, old dry 
bites — when they get good hold and rugg you. That showed he must have 
dealt with the Beasts. So, whatever he’d done, he’d paid for. I was just 
wondering what he had done, when he said: “No; not your sort of man- 
hunting.” “It’s your own affair,” I said: “but I shouldn’t care to see Caesar 
with a back like that. I should hear the Beasts asking for me.” “I may that, 
too, some day,” he said, and began sluicing himself, and — then — What’s 
brought the girls out so early? Oh, I remember!’ 

There was music up the quay, and a wreathed shore-boat put forth full of 
Arlesian women. A long-snouted three-banker was hauling from a slip till 
her trumpets warned the benches to take hold. As they gave way, the 
hrmph-hrmph of the oars in the oar-ports reminded Sulinor, he said, of an 
elephant choosing his man in the Circus. 

‘She has been here re-masting. They’ve no good rough-tree at Forum 
Julii,’ Quabil explained to Baeticus. ‘The girls are singing her out.’ 

The shallop ranged alongside her, and the banks held water, while a girl’s 
voice came across the clock-calm harbour-face 

‘Ah, would swift ships had never been about the seas to rove! 

For then these eyes had never seen nor ever wept their love. 

Over the ocean-rim he came — beyond that verge he passed. 

And I who never knew his name must mourn him to the last!’ 

‘And you’d think they meant it,’ said Baeticus, half to himself. 

‘That’s a pretty stick,’ was Quabil’s comment as the man-of-war opened 
the island athwart the harbour. ‘But she’s overmasted by ten foot. A 
trireme’s only a bird-cage.’ 

“Luck of the Gods I’m not singing in one now,’ Sulinor muttered. They 
heard the yelp of a bank being speeded up to the short sea-stroke. 

‘I wish there was some way to save mainmasts from racking.’ Baeticus 
looked up at his own, bangled with copper wire. 

‘The more reason to undergirt, my son,’ said Quabil. ‘I was going to 


undergirt that morning at Fairhaven. You remember, Sulinor? I’d given 
orders to overhaul the hawsers the night before. My fault! Never say “To- 
morrow.” The Gods hear you. And then the wind came out of the south, 
mild as milk. All we had to do was to slip round the headland to Phenike — 
and be safe.’ 

Baeticus made some small motion, which Quabil noticed, for he stopped. 

‘My father,’ the young man spread apologetic palms, ‘is not that lying 
wind the in-draught of Mount Ida? It comes up with the sun, but later — ’ 

“You need not tell me! We rounded the cape, our decks like a fair (it was 
only half a day’s sail), and then, out of Ida’s bosom the full north-easier 
stamped on us! Run? What else? I needed a lee to clean up in. Clauda was a 
few miles down wind; but whether the old lady would bear up when she got 
there, I was not so sure.’ 

‘She did.’ Sulinor rubbed his wrists again. ‘We were towing our longboat 
half-full. I steered somewhat that day.’ 

‘What sail were you showing?’ Baeticus demanded. 

‘Nothing — and twice too much at that. But she came round when 
Sulinor asked her, and we kept her jogging in the lee of the island. I said, 
didn’t I, that my girt-hawsers were on deck?’ 

Baeticus nodded. Quabil plunged into his campaign at long and large, 
telling every shift and device he had employed. ‘It was scanting daylight,’ 
he wound up, ‘but I daren’t slur the job. Then we streamed our boat 
alongside, baled her, sweated her up, and secured. You ought to have seen 
our decks!’ 

“Panic?’ said Baeticus. 

‘A little. But the whips were out early. The centurion — Julius — lent us 
his soldiers.’ 

‘How did your prisoners behave?’ the young man went on. 

Sulinor answered him. ‘Even when a man is being shipped to the Beasts, 
he does not like drowning in irons. They tried to rive the chain- staples out 
of her timbers.’ 

‘T got the main-yard on deck’ — this was Quabil. ‘That eased her a little. 
They stopped yelling after a while, didn’t they?’ 

‘They did,’ Sulinor replied. ‘Paul went down and told them there was no 
danger. And they believed him! Those scoundrels believed him! He asked 
me for the keys of the leg-bars to make them easier. “I’ve been through this 
sort of thing before,” he said, “but they are new to it down below. Give me 
the keys.” I told him there was no order for him to have any keys; and I 
recommended him to line his hold for a week in advance, because we were 


in the hands of the Gods. “And when are we ever out of them?” he asked. 
He looked at me like an old gull lounging just astern of one’s taffrail in a 
full gale. You know that eye, Spaniard?’ 

“Well do I!’ 

‘By that time’ — Quabil took the story again’ we had drifted out of the 
lee of Clauda, and our one hope was to run for it and pray we weren’t 
pooped. None the less, I could have made Sicily with luck. As a gale I have 
known worse, but the wind never shifted a point, d’ye see? We were 
flogged along like a tired ox.’ 

‘Any sights?’ Baeticus asked. 

‘For ten days not a blink.’ 

‘Nearer two weeks,’ Sulinor corrected. ‘We cleared the decks of 
everything except our groundtackle, and put six hands at the tillers. She 
seemed to answer her helm — sometimes. Well, it kept me warm for one.’ 

‘How did your philosopher take it?’ 

‘Like the gull I spoke of. He was there, but outside it all. You never got 
on with him, Quabil?’ 

‘Confessed! I came to be afraid at last. It was not my office to show fear, 
but I was. He was fearless, although I knew that he knew the peril as well as 
I. When he saw that trying to — er — cheer me made me angry, he dropped 
it. ‘Like a woman, again. You saw more of him, Mango?’ 

‘Much. When I was at the rudders he would hop up to the steerage, with 
the lower-deck ladders lifting and lunging a foot at a time, and the timbers 
groaning like men beneath the Beasts. We used to talk, hanging on till the 
roll jerked us into the scuppers. Then we’d begin again. What about? Oh! 
Kings and Cities and Gods and Caesar. He was sure he’d see Caesar. I told 
him I had noticed that people who worried Those Up Above’ — Sulinor 
jerked his thumb towards the awning — ’were mostly sent for in a hurry.’ 

‘Hadn’t you wit to see he never wanted you for yourself, but to get 
something out of you?’ Quabil snapped. 

‘Most Jews are like that — and all Sidonians!’ Sulinor grinned. ‘But what 
could he have hoped to get from anyone? We were doomed men all. You 
said it, Red.’ 

‘Only when I was at my emptiest. Otherwise I knew that with any luck I 
could have fetched Sicily! But I broke — we broke. Yes, we got ready — 
you too — for the Wet Prayer.’ 

‘How does that run with you?’ Baeticus asked, for all men are curious 
concerning the bride-bed of Death. 

‘With us of the River,’ Sulinor volunteered, ‘we say: “I sleep; presently I 


row again.”* 

‘Ah! At our end of the world we cry: “Gods, judge me not as a God, but 
a man whom the Ocean has broken.”‘ Baeticus looked at Quabil, who 
answered, raising his cup: ‘We Sidonians say, “Mother of Carthage, I return 
my oar!” But it all comes to the one in the end.’ He wiped his beard, which 
gave Sulinor his chance to cut in. 

“Yes, we were on the edge of the Prayer when — do you remember, 
Quabil? — he clawed his way up the ladders and said: “No need to call on 
what isn’t there. My God sends me sure word that I shall see Caesar. And 
he has pledged me all your lives to boot. Listen! No man will be lost.” And 
Quabil said: “But what about my ship?”‘ Sulinor grinned again. 

‘That’s true. I had forgotten the cursed passengers,’ Quabil confirmed. 
‘But he spoke as though my Eirene were a fig-basket. “Oh, she’s bound to 
go ashore, somewhere,” he said, “but not a life will be lost. Take this from 
me, the Servant of the One God.” Mad! Mad as a magician on market-day!’ 

‘No,’ said Sulinor. ‘Madmen see smooth harbours and full meals. I have 
had to — soothe that sort.’ 

‘After all,’ said Quabil, ‘he was only saying what had been in my head 
for a long time. I had no way to judge our drift, but we likely might hit 
something somewhere. Then he went away to spread his cook-house yarn 
among the crew. It did no harm, or I should have stopped him.’ 

Sulinor coughed, and drawled: 

‘I don’t see anyone stopping Paul from what he fancied he ought to do. 
But it was curious that, on the change of watch, I — ’ 

‘No — I!’ said Quabil. 

‘Make it so, then, Red. Between us, at any rate, we felt that the sea had 
changed. There was a trip and a kick to her dance. You know, Spaniard. 
And then — I will say that, for a man half-dead, Quabil here did well.’ 

‘T’m a bosun-captain, and not ashamed of it. I went to get a cast of the 
lead. (Black dark and raining marlinspikes!) The first cast warned me, and I 
told Sulinor to clear all aft for anchoring by the stern. The next — shoaling 
like a slip-way — sent me back with all hands, and we dropped both 
bowers and spare and the stream.’ 

‘He’d have taken the kedge as well, but I stopped him,’ said Sulinor. 

‘I had to stop her! They nearly jerked her stern out, but they held. And 
everywhere I could peer or hear were breakers, or the noise of tall seas 
against cliffs. We were trapped! But our people had been starved, soaked, 
and halfstunned for ten days, and now they were close to a beach. That was 
enough! They must land on the instant; and was I going to let them drown 


within reach of safety? Was there panic? I spoke to Julius, and his soldiers 
(give Rome her due!) schooled them till I could hear my orders again. But 
on the kiss-of-dawn some of the crew said that Sulinor had told them to lay 
out the kedge in the long- boat.’ 

‘T let ‘em swing her out,’ Sulinor confessed. 

‘I wanted ‘em for warnings. But Paul told me his God had promised their 
lives to him along with ours, and any private sacrifice would spoil the luck. 
So, as soon as she touched water, I cut the rope before a man could get in. 
She was ashore — stove — in ten minutes.’ 

‘Could you make out where you were by then?’ Baeticus asked Quabil. 

‘As soon as I saw the people on the beach — yes. They are my sort — a 
little removed. Phoenicians by blood. It was Malta — one day’s run from 
Syracuse, where I would have been safe! Yes, Malta and my wheat gruel. 
Good port-of-discharge, eh?’ 

They smiled, for Melita may mean ‘mash’ as well as ‘Malta.’ 

‘It puddled the sea all round us, while I was trying to get my bearings. 
But my lids were salt-gummed, and I hiccoughed like a drunkard.’ 

‘And drunk you most gloriously were, Red, half an hour later!’ 

‘Praise the Gods — and for once your pet Paul! That little man came to 
me on the fore-bitts, puffed like a pigeon, and pulled out a breastful of 
bread, and salt fish, and the wine — the good new wine. “Eat,” he said, 
“and make all your people eat, too. Nothing will come to them except 
another wetting. They won’t notice that, after they’re full. Don’t worry 
about your work either,” he said. “You can’t go wrong to- day. You are 
promised to me.” And then he went off to Sulinor.’ 

‘He did. He came to me with bread and wine and bacon — good they 
were! But first he said words over them, and then rubbed his hands with his 
wet sleeves. I asked him if he were a magician. “Gods forbid!” he said. “I 
am so poor a soul that I flinch from touching dead pig.” As a Jew, he 
wouldn’t like pork, naturally. Was that before or after our people broke into 
the store-room, Red?’ 

‘Had I time to wait on them?’ Quabil snorted. ‘I know they gutted my 
stores full-hand, and a double blessing of wine atop. But we all took that — 
deep. Now this is how we lay.’ Quabil smeared a ragged loop on the table 
with a wine-wet finger. ‘Reefs — see, my son — and overfalls to leeward 
here; something that loomed like a point of land on our right there; and, 
ahead, the blind gut of a bay with a Cyclops surf hammering it. How we 
had got in was a miracle. Beaching was our only chance, and meantime she 
was settling like a tired camel. Every foot I could lighten her meant that 


she’d take ground closer in at the last. I told Julius. He understood. “PH 
keep order,” he said. “Get the passengers to shift the wheat as long as you 
judge it’s safe.”‘ 

‘Did those Alexandrian achators really work? ‘ said Baeticus. 

‘I’ve never seen cargo discharged quicker. It was time. The wind was 
taking off in gusts, and the rain was putting down the swells. I made out a 
patch of beach that looked less like death than the rest of the arena, and I 
decided to drive in on a gust under the spitfire-sprit — and, if she answered 
her helm before she died on us, to humour her a shade to starboard, where 
the water looked better. I stayed the foremast; set the spritsail fore and aft, 
as though we were boarding; told Sulinor to have the rudders down directly 
he cut the cables; waited till a gust came; squared away the sprit, and 
drove.’ 

Sulinor carried on promptly: — 

‘I had two hands with axes on each cable, and one on each rudder-lift; 
and, believe me, when Quabil’s pipe went, both blades were down and 
turned before the cable-ends had fizzed under! She jumped like a stung 
cow! She drove. She sheared. I think the swell lifted her, and overran. She 
came down, and struck aft. Her stern broke off under my toes, and all the 
guts of her at that end slid out like a man’s paunched by a lion. I jumped 
forward, and told Quabil there was nothing but small kindlings abaft the 
quarterhatch, and he shouted: “Never mind! Look how beautifully I’ve laid 
her!” 

‘I had. What I took for a point of land to starboard, y’see, turned out to be 
almost a bridge-islet, with a swell of sea ‘twixt it and the main. And that 
meeting-swill, d’you see, surging in as she drove, gave her four or five foot 
more to cushion on. I’d hit the exact instant.’ 

‘Luck of the Gods, I think! Then we began to bustle our people over the 
bows before she went to pieces. You’!l admit Paul was a help there, Red?’ 

‘I dare say he herded the old judies well enough; but he should have lined 
up with his own gang.’ 

‘He did that, too,’ said Sulinor. ‘Some fool of an under-officer had 
discovered that prisoners must be killed if they look like escaping; and he 
chose that time and place to put it to Julius — sword drawn. Think of 
hunting a hundred prisoners to death on those decks! It would have been 
worse than the Beasts!’ 

‘But Julius saw — Julius saw it,’ Quabil spoke testily. ‘I heard him tell 
the man not to be a fool. They couldn’t escape further than the beach.’ 

‘And how did your philosopher take that?’ said Baeticus. 


‘As usual,’ said Sulinor. ‘But, you see, we two had dipped our hands in 
the same dish for weeks; and, on the River, that makes an obligation 
between man and man.’ 

‘In my country also,’ said Baeticus, rather stiffly. 

‘So I cleared my dirk — in case I had to argue. Iron always draws iron 
with me. But he said “Put it back. They are a little scared.” I said “Aren’t 
you?” “What?” he said; “of being killed, you mean? No. Nothing can touch 
me till I’ve seen Caesar.” Then he carried on steadying the ironed men 
(some were slaveringmad) till it was time to unshackle them by fives, and 
give ‘em their chance. The natives made a chain through the surf, and 
snatched them out breast-high.’ 

‘Not a life lost! ‘Like stepping off a jetty,’ Quabil proclaimed. 

‘Not quite. But he had promised no one should drown.’ 

‘How could they — the way I had laid her — gust and swell and swill 
together?’ 

‘And was there any salvage?’ 

‘Neither stick nor string, my son. We had time to look, too. We stayed on 
the island till the first spring ship sailed for Port of Rome. They hadn’t 
finished Ostia breakwater that year.’ 

‘And, of course, Caesar paid you for your ship?’ 

‘I made no claim. I saw it would be hopeless; and Julius, who knew 
Rome, was against any appeal to the authorities. He said that was the 
mistake Paul was making. And, I suppose, because I did not trouble them, 
and knew a little about the sea, they offered me the Port Inspectorship here. 
There’s no money in it — if I were a poor man. Marseilles will never be a 
port again. Narbo has ruined her for good.’ 

‘But Marseilles is far from under-Lebanon,’ Baeticus suggested. 

‘The further the better. I lost my boy three years ago in Foul Bay, off 
Berenice, with the Eastern Fleet. He was rather like you about the eyes, too. 
You and your circumcised apes!’ 

‘But — honoured one! My master! Admiral! — Father mine — how 
could I have guessed?’ 

The young man leaned forward to the other’s knee in act to kiss it. Quabil 
made as though to cuff him, but his hand came to rest lightly on the bowed 
head. 

‘Nah! Sit, lad! Sit back. It’s just the thing the Boy would have said 
himself. You didn’t hear it, Sulinor?’ 

‘I guessed it had something to do with the likeness as soon as I set eyes 
on him. You don’t so often go out of your way to help lame ducks.’ 


“You can see for yourself she needs undergirting, Mango!’ 

‘So did that Tyrian tub last month. And you told her she might bear up 
for Narbo or bilge for all of you! But he shall have his working-party to- 
morrow, Red.’ 

Baeticus renewed his thanks. The River man cut him short. 

‘Luck of the Gods,’ he said. ‘Five — four — years ago I might have been 
waiting for you anywhere in the Long Puddle with fifty River men — and 
no moon.’ 

Baeticus lifted a moist eye to the slip-hooks on his yardarm, that could 
hoist and drop weights at a sign. 

“You might have had a pig or two of ballast through your benches 
coming alongside,’ he said dreamily. 

‘And where would my overhead-nettings have been?’ the other chuckled. 

‘Blazing — at fifty yards. What are firearrows for?’ 

‘To fizzle and stink on my wet sea-weed blindages. Try again.’ 

They were shooting their fingers at each other, like the little boys 
gambling for olive-stones on the quay beside them. 

‘Go on — go on, my son! Don’t let that pirate board,’ cried Quabil. 

Baeticus twirled his right hand very loosely at the wrist. 

‘In that case,’ he countered, ‘I should have fallen back on my foster- kin 
— my father’s island horsemen.’ 

Sulinor threw up an open palm. 

‘Take the nuts,’ he said. “Tell me, is it true that those infernal Balearic 
slingers of yours can turn a bull by hitting him on the horns?’ 

‘On either horn you choose. My father farms near New Carthage. They 
come over to us for the summer to work. There are ten in my crew now.’ 

Sulinor hiccoughed and folded his hands magisterially over his stomach. 

‘Quite proper. Piracy must be put down! Rome says so. I do so,’ said he. 

‘T see,’ the younger man smiled. ‘But tell me, why did you leave the slave 
— the Euxine trade, O Strategos?’ 

‘That sea is too like a wine-skin. ‘Only one neck. It made mine ache. So I 
went into the Egyptian run with Quabil here.’ 

‘But why take service in the Fleet? Surely the Wheat pays better?’ 

‘I intended to. But I had dysentery at Malta that winter, and Paul looked 
after me.’ 

‘Too much muttering and laying-on of hands for me,’ said Quabil; 
himself muttering about some Thessalian jugglery with a snake on the 
island. 

“You weren’t sick, Quabil. When I was getting better, and Paul was 


washing me off once, he asked if my citizenship were in order. He was a 
citizen himself. Well, it was and it was not. As second of a wheat- ship I 
was ex officio Roman citizen — for signing bills and so forth. But on the 
beach, my ship perished, he said I reverted to my original shtay — status — 
of an extra-provinshal Dacian by a Sich — Sish — Scythian — I think she 
was — mother. Awkward — what? All the Middle Sea echoes like a public 
bath if a man is wanted.’ 

Sulinor reached out again and filled. The wine had touched his huge bulk 
at last. 

‘But, as I was saying, once in the Fleet nowadays one is a Roman with 
authority — no waiting twenty years for your papers. And Paul said to me: 
“Serve Caesar. You are not canvas I can cut to advantage at present. But if 
you serve Caesar you will be obeying at least some sort of law.” He talked 
as though I were a barbarian. Weak as I was, I could have snapped his back 
with my bare hands. I told him so. “I don’t doubt it,” he said. “But that is 
neither here nor there. If you take refuge under Caesar at sea, you may have 
time to think. Then I may meet you again, and we can go on with our talks. 
But that is as The God wills. What concerns you now is that, by taking 
service, you will be free from the fear that has ridden you all your life.” ‘ 

“Was he right?’ asked Baeticus after a silence. 

‘He was. I had never spoken to him of it, but he knew it. He knew! Fire 
— sword — the sea — torture even — one does not think of them too 
often. But not the Beasts! Aie! Not the Beasts! I fought two dog- wolves for 
the life on a sand-bar when I was a youngster. Look!’ 

Sulinor showed his neck and chest. 

‘They set the sheep-dogs on Paul at some place or other once — because 
of his philosophy And he was going to see Caesar — going to see Caesar! 
And he — he had washed me clean after dysentery!’ 

‘Mother of Carthage, you never told me that!’ said Quabil. 

‘Nor should I now, had the wine been weaker.’ 


At His Execution 


I am made all things to all men — 
Hebrew, Roman, and Greek — 
In each one’s tongue I speak. 

Suiting to each my word. 
That some may be drawn to the Lord! 


I am made all things to all men — 

In City or Wilderness 

Praising the crafts they profess 
That some may be drawn to the Lord — 
By any means to my Lord! 


Since I was overcome 
By that great Light and Word. 
I have forgot or forgone 
The self men call their own 
(Being made all things to all men) 
So that I might save some 
At such small price, to the Lord. 
As being all things to all men. 


I was made all things to all men. 

But now my course is done — 

And now is my reward — 

Ah, Christ, when I stand at Thy Throne 
With those I have drawn to the Lord. 
Restore me my self again! 


Unprofessional 


SINCE Astronomy is even less remunerative than Architecture, it was well 
for Harries that an uncle of his had once bought a desert in a far country, 
which turned out to overlie oil. The result for Harries, his only nephew, was 
over a million pounds invested, plus annual royalties. 

When the executors had arranged this, Harries, who might have been 
called an almost-unpaid attaché at Washe Observatory, gave a dinner to 
three men, whom he had tried and proved beneath glaring and hostile 
moons in No Man’s Land. 

Vaughan, Assistant Surgeon at St. Peggotty’s, was building himself a 
practice near Sloane Street. Loftie, pathologist, with the beginnings of a 
reputation, was — for he had married the unstable daughter of one of his 
earlier London landladies — bacteriological advisor to a Public 
Department, on five-hundred-and-seventy pounds per annum, and a 
prospect of being graded for pension. Ackerman, also a St. Peggotty’s man, 
had been left a few hundreds a year just after he had qualified, and so had 
given up all serious work except gastronomy and the allied arts. 

Vaughan and Loftie knew of Harries’ luck, which Harries explained in 
detail at the dinner, and stated what, at the lowest count, his income would 
be. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘“Tacks” can tell you.’ 

Ackerman made himself small in his chair, as though it had been the 
shell-hole whence he had once engineered their retreat. 

“We know each other fairly well,’ he began. ‘We’ve seen each other 
stripped to the Ultimate Atom pretty often? We needn’t camouflage? 
Agreed? You’re always saying what you’d do if you were independent. 
Have you changed your minds?’ 

‘Not me,’ said Vaughan, whose oft-told dream was a nursing-home of his 
own near Sloane Street. He had marked the very house for it. 

‘Do you think I’d keep on with this sewage job if it wasn’t for the 
pension?’ Loftie asked. He had followed research the more keenly since, at 
twenty-two, he had wrecked his own happiness. 

‘Be free, then,’ said Ackerman. “Take three thousand — ’ 

‘Hold on,’ Harries broke in plaintively. ‘I said “up to five.”‘ 

‘Sorry, old man! I was trying for the commission. Take up to five 
thousand a year from Harries for as long as you choose — for life, if you 
like. Then research on your own lines, Loftie, and — and — let the Bull 


know if you stumble on anything. That’s the idea, isn’t it?’ 

‘Not all.’ Harries surged a little in his seat. ‘A man’s entitled to use a 
telescope as well as a microscope, isn’t he? Well — I’ve got notions I want 
to test. They mean keeping one’s eyes open and — logging the exact times 
that things happen.’ 

‘That’s what you said when you lectured our company about Astrology 
— that night under Arras. D’you mean “planetary influences?‘ Loftie 
spoke with a scientist’s scorn. 

‘This isn’t my lecture.’ Harries flushed. ‘This is my gamble. We can’t tell 
on what system this dam’ dynamo of our universe is wound, but we know 
we’re in the middle of every sort of wave, as we call ‘em. They used to be 
“influences.” ‘ 

‘Like Venus, Cancer, and that lot?’ Vaughan inquired. 

“Yes — if you choose. Now I want Vaughan to start his clinic, and give 
me a chance to test my notions occasionally. No! Not faith-healing! Loftie 
can worry his cells and tissues with radium as much as he likes. But — ’ 

“We’re only on the threshold of radium,’ Loftie snapped. 

‘Then get off it!’ was the blasphemous retort. ‘Radium’s a post hoc, not a 
propter. I want you merely to watch some of your cellgrowths all round the 
clock. Don’t think! Watch — and put down the times of any changes you 
see. 

‘Or imagine?’ Loftie supplemented. 

“You’ve got it. Imagination is what we want. This rigid “thinking” game 
is hanging up research. You told me yourself, the other night, it was 
becoming all technique and no advance,’ Harries ended. 

‘That’s going too far. We’re on the edge of big developments.’ 

‘All the better! Take the money and go ahead. Think of your lab., Lofter! 
Stoves, filters, sterilisers, frigidaria — everything you choose to indent for!’ 

‘Tve brought along Schermoltz’s last catalogue. You might care to look 
at it, later.’ Ackerman passed the pamphlet into Loftie’s stretched hand. 

‘Five thousand a year,’ Loftie muttered and turned the enthralling pages. 
‘God! What one could afford!...But I’m not worth the money, Bull. Besides, 
it’s robbery... You’ ll never arrive at anything by this astrology nonsense.’ 

‘But you may, on your lines. What do you suppose is the good of 
Research?’ 

‘God knows,’ Loftie replied, devouring the illustrations. ‘Only — only it 
looks — sometimes — as if He were going to tell.’ 

‘That’s all we want,’ Harries coaxed. ‘Keep your eye on Him, and if He 
seems inclined to split about anything, put it down.’ 


‘Tve had my eye on that house for the last half-year. You could build out 
a lift-shaft at the back.’ Vaughan looked and spoke into the future. 

Here the padrone came in to say that if more drinks were needed, they 
should be ordered. 

Ackerman ordered; Harries stared at the fire; Loftie sank deeper into the 
catalogue; and Vaughan into his vision of the desirable house for his clinic. 
The padrone came back with a loaded tray. 

‘It’s too much money to take — even from you, Bull.’ Vaughan’s voice 
was strained. ‘If you’d lend me a few hundred for my clinic, I could...’ 

Loftie came out of the catalogue and babbled to the same effect, while he 
reckoned up for just how many pounds a week the horror that defiled his 
life and lodgings could be honourably removed from both till it drank itself 
dead. 

Harries reared up over them like a walrus affronted. 

‘Do you remember the pill-box at Zillebeeke, and the skeleton in the 
door? Who pinched the bombs for us then?’ he champed. 

‘Me and The Lofter,’ said Vaughan, sullen as a schoolboy. 

“What for?’ 

‘Because we dam’ well needed ‘em.’ 

“We need ‘em worse now! We’re up against the beggar in the pill-box. 
He’s called Death — if you’ve ever heard of him. This stuff of mine isn’t 
money, you imbeciles! It’s a service-issue — same as socks. We — we 
haven’t kept on saving each other’s silly lives for this! Oh, don’t let me 
down! Can’t you see?’ The big voice quavered. 

‘Kamerad, Bull! Pl come in,’ said Loftie. Vaughan’s hands had gone up 
first, and he was the first to recover himself, saying: ‘What about “Tacks?” 
He isn’t let off, is he?’ 

‘No. Pm going to make commission out of the lot of you,’ said 
Ackerman. ‘Meantime! Come on, me multi-millionaires! The Bald-headed 
Beggar in the pill-box is old, but the night is yet young.’ 

The effects of five thousand a year are stimulating. 

A mere Cabinet Minister, dependent on elections for his place, looking in 
on a Committee where Loftie was giving technical evidence, asked in too 
loud a whisper, if that all-but-graded Civil Servant were ‘one of my smell- 
and-tell temporaries.’ Loftie’s resignation was in that evening. Vaughan, 
assisted by an aunt, started a little nursing-home near Sloane Street, where 
his new household napery lift and drying- cupboards almost led to his 
capture by ‘just the kind of girl, my dear, to make an ideal wife for a 
professional man.’ 


Harries continued to observe the heavens, and commissioned Ackerman 
to find a common meeting-place. This — Simson House was its name — 
had been a small boys’ school in a suburb without too many trams. 
Ackerman put in floods of water, light and power, an almost inspired 
kitchen-range, a house-man and his cook-wife, and an ex-Navy petty rating 
as valet- plumber, steward-engineer, and butler-electrician; set four cots in 
four little bedrooms, and turned the classroom in the back garden into a 
cement-floored hall of great possibilities, which Harries was the first to 
recognise. He cut off a cubicle at one end of it, where he stored books, 
clocks, and apparatus. Next, Loftie clamoured for a laboratory and got it, 
dust and air-tight, with lots of the Schermoltz toys laid out among taps and 
sinks and glass shelves. Hither he brought various numbered odds-and-ends 
which Vaughan and other specialists had sent him in the past, and on which, 
after examination, he had pronounced verdicts of importance to unknown 
men and women. Some of the samples — mere webs of cancerous tissue — 
he had, by arts of his own, kept alive in broths and salts after sentence had 
been executed on their sources of origin. 

There were two specimens — Numbers 127 and 128 — from a rarish sort 
of affliction in exactly the same stage of development and precisely the 
same position, in two women of the same age and physique, who had come 
up to Vaughan on the same afternoon, just after Vaughan had been 
appointed Assistant Surgeon at St. Peggotty’s. And when the absurdly 
identical operations were over, a man, whose praise was worth having, but 
whose presence had made Vaughan sweat into his palms, had complimented 
him. So far as St. Peggotty’s knew, both cases were doing well several 
months after. Harries found these samples specially interesting, and would 
pore over them long times on end, for he had always used the microscope 
very neatly. 

‘Suppose you watch what these do for a while,’ he suggested to Loftie 
one day. 

‘I know what they’ll do well enough,’ the other returned. He was hunting 
a line of his own in respect to brain-cells. 

‘Then couldn’t you put Frost on to watch ‘em with a low-power lens?’ 
Harries went on. ‘He’s a trained observer in his own line. What? Of course 
he’s at your disposition, old man. You could make anything of him. Oh, by 
the way, do you happen to remember what time of day you operated on 
One-twenty-Seven and Eight?’ 

‘Afternoon, of course — at St. Peggotty’s — between three and five. It’s 
down somewhere.’ 


‘Tt don’t matter. I only wanted to get an idea. Then you’|l turn on Frost to 
watch ‘em? Thanks awfully.’ 

Frost, the valet-plumber, etc., was ex-captain of a turret, with the hard 
blue eye of the born gunlayer — a middle-aged, uncomely man, no mean 
mechanic, and used to instruments of precision. He liked sitting in a warm 
room, looking through a microscope at what he called ‘muckings,’ with 
instructions to ‘watch ‘em all round the clock and log all changes.’ But no 
sooner did he begin than Loftie, jealous as two women, and knowing what 
beginner’s luck may do, stood watch and watch with him. Loftie was in 
hard work on his brain-cells, and the monotony of this sentry-go made him 
fear that his mind might build theories on self-created evidence. So he told 
Frost, after a while, that the whole thing was absurd, as well as bad for the 
eyes. ‘Isn’t it?’ he added. 

‘I don’t know how it is with you, sir,’ Frost replied. ‘It sometimes makes 
me feel as if I were seeing a sort of ripple strike up along the edges of ‘em. 
Like broken water, with the sun tipping it. Like Portland Race in open-and- 
shut weather.’ 

‘That’s eye-strain. But when does it come on — with you?’ 

‘Sometimes through the middle watch — from twelve to four a.m. Then, 
again, it will come on through the first and second dog-watches — four to 
eight p.m., sir.’ 

‘No matter which — what sample — you are looking at?’ Loftie asked 
keenly. 

‘I’d say it depended on the sample. Now, One-twenty-Eight — ’seems to 
me — plays up in the middle watch — from midnight on — and One- 
twenty- Seven in the afternoon. I’ve logged it all.’ 

Three months later, at Simson House, Loftie told the others that, while 
not in the least departing from his own theories, there was a phenomenon, 
which for the sake of brevity he would call ‘tide,’ in Samples 127 and 128. 
It occurred at certain hours, which had all been noted and passed on to 
Harries — ’for what that may be worth.’ 

Harries smiled, and hired an expensive expert to photo the two samples 
and film them; which took several weeks and cost some hundreds of 
pounds. They all checked the magnified ‘tides’ by some curious tables 
which Harries had worked out — ’for what that’s worth,’ as Loftie said. 

Harries said it was worth the expense, and took to spending a good deal 
of his leisure at Simson House. Vaughan, too, reeking of ether, would put in 
for shelter there, as the hunt after him (which his aunt whipped) quickened 
with his successes. Loftie had been almost a fixture in his lab. from the 


first; and poor ‘Tacks,’ who could no more have made a dishonest penny 
than he could have saved an honest one, catered for them so lavishly that 
even the cook shied at the weekly bills, which Harries flatly refused to 
audit. 

Three months after their first film’s ‘release,’ Loftie read them a typed 
paper before dinner, asserting there was ‘tide’ in the normal cells of all 
tissues which he and his helper, Frost, had observed; but he could see no 
sign of ‘tide’ in the malignant areas. He detailed tests and observations till 
they yawned. Then Frost ran the latest film for them — in slow and quick 
time — and they sat round the fire. 

Tm not committing myself to anything,’ said Loftie, speaking like a 
badly-shaken human being, ‘but every dam’ tissue up till now seems to 
have its own time for its own tides. Samples from the same source have the 
same tides in strength and time. But, as I showed you just now, there are 
minute constant variations — reactions to something or other — in each 
tide, as individual as finger-prints. I wouldn’t stake my reputation on it 
except to you. But I know it’s so.’ 

‘What do you suppose it means?’ Vaughan half-whispered. 

‘As I read it,’ Harries spoke quietly, ‘the minor differences in those 
“tides” in the tissues are due to interferences with the main or external 
influence — whichever it may be — which sets up, or which is, the main 
tide in all matter. They both come from without. Not within.’ 

‘How far out?’ Vaughan asked. 

“Can’t tell — yet — to a few light-years. I’ve been trying to disentangle 
the minor interferences or influences — which may be due to the nearer — 
er — influences — from the main tide. In my opinion — ’ 

‘Stop!’ Loftie cried shrilly. “You swore us all not to theorise before a 
year.’ 

‘Hear me out! I’ve verified some of my calculations at my end of the 
game, and they justify me in saying that...we are all justified in getting tight 
to-night.’ 

So, then, they did: being drunk with the ferment of their own 
speculations before they went to table. Loftie, whom Ackerman confined to 
strong beer as best for tired brain-cells, rose up above the savoury, and said 
that he was ‘the Servant of the Infil-tresimally Minute, but not of that fat 
tape-worm, Tacks.’ Harries described to them the vasts of the Ultimate 
Heavens fizzing in spirals ‘with — or rather like — champagne,’ but all one 
generating station of one Power drawn from the Absolute, and of one 
essence and substance with all things. Then he slept soundly. Vaughan — 


the professional man — merely wanted to telephone for a taxi that he might 
drive to discredit a hated West End rival by calling him to his bedroom 
window and there discussing ‘dichotomy’ — a hard word at 3 A.M. 

Then they packed Loftie off for a month’s holiday, with a cubic metre of 
seven-and-sixpenny detective novels, plus Vaughan’s aunt to see that he ate 
and dressed properly. On his return, he began certain experiments with 
mice, which Frost took charge of in the boiler-room, because he 
remembered when their ancestors served in the earliest submarines. It 
seemed that ‘tides’ worked in their tissues also; but slipped a little round the 
clock according to the season of each litter’s birth. 

And there were born to them mice among mice with prodigious ‘tides.’ 
Some of these, inoculated at the flood, threw off the trouble, and were 
promoted by Frost to the rating of pets. Treated on their lowest ebbs, they 
perished less quickly than the average. Harries kept careful count of their 
times in all things and ways, and had Frost sling some of their cages on 
various compass-bearings or set them out in moonlight or thunderstorms. 

This last was too much for Loftie, who returned once more to the 
legitimate drama of cultures and radium emanations, and the mysteries of 
malignant cells which never acknowledge any ‘tide.’ At the end of three 
weeks, he, and Frost, broke off the campaign. 

He said to Harries one evening after watching their usual film: ‘What do 
you suppose germs think of?’ 

‘If you’ve got as far as that,’ was the answer, ‘you’ll develop an 
imagination one day.’ 

Then Vaughan came in full of trouble. His matron had been immobilised 
by sciatica, and his household staff had taken base advantages. He needed 
at once, some table-napkins, some bathtowels, two jacketed water jugs and 
a metal — not china — bedroom breakfast-set. Ackerman said he would 
speak to Frost and see what could be spared from the ship. 

While they were laughing at Vaughan, St. Peggotty’s rang him up. He 
replied: ‘Well, well! If it was coming, it was to be expected now... . One of 
my beds empty?... You can have it...Send her over to me... You must!...PIl 
warn my people to expect her?...Oh? That’s all right...I’ll send the car... Yes, 
and all other expenses...Because I operated on her originally, of course. 
We’ll expect her at nine, then...Righto!...Not in the least. Thank you, old 
man.’ 

He then telephoned his home to prepare for a patient, and returned to the 
still circle by the fire. 

‘It’s one of those twin cases of mine,’ he explained. ‘One of ‘em’s back 


again. Recurrence — in the scar — after eighteen months.’ 

‘That means?’ said Harries. 

‘With that particular kind of trouble — three — five months’ reprieve — 
perhaps. Then final recurrence. The other one’s all right, so far, they say.’ 

‘She would be. This one is One-twenty-Eight,’ said Loftie. 

‘How do you make that out?’ 

Frost had entered and was going through Vaughan’s indent with 
Ackerman. 

‘Frost, what is One-twenty-Eight’s timing?’ Loftie interposed. 

‘One-two-Eight, sir? Flood from midnight till four a.m. — ebb from four 
to eight p.m... Yes, sir, I can make the table-linen all right, and the jugs. But 
we’re short on bath-towels just now.’ 

‘Would it prove anything if she lasted out nine months?’ Harries picked 
up the thread of talk with Vaughan. 

‘No. There are rallies and reserves.’ 

‘A full year?’ 

‘I should accept that. But I know who wouldn’t.’ Vaughan gave a great 
name. 

‘Thanks for reminding me,’ said Ackerman over his shoulder. ‘Frost, the 
bathroom hotwater pipe has got arterial sclerosis, too. Operate on it.’ 

“When shall you operate, Taffy?’ Harries held on. 

“To-morrow at a quarter to ten. I always feel fittest then.’ 

‘Think of the patient for a change. Suppose you stand-to at a few minutes 
to midnight tomorrow? Pll telephone you zero from here.’ 

Vaughan seemed a shade taken aback. ‘Midnight? Oh, certainly,’ he said. 
‘But Pll have to warn my anaesthetist.’ 

‘And Ferrers ‘Il swear you’ve taken to drink or drugs,’ said Ackerman. 
‘Besides, think of your poor matron and the nurse who’s got to have her 
evening off? Much better let the woman conk out in Trades Union hours, 
Taffy.’ 

‘Dry up, padrone,’ said Loftie. ‘No need to bring in Ferrers. Pll take his 
place — if you think I’m safe.’ 

Since this was as if Raeburn had volunteered to prime a canvas for 
Benjamin West, Vaughan accepted, and they sat down to eat. 

When he and Loftie had refreshed their memories of One-two-Eight’s 
construction and arrangements, they asked Harries why he had chosen that 
time for the operation. Harries said that by his reckonings it should fall 
nearer the woman’s birthday. His guess at its actual date he wrote down and 
was passing it to Vaughan, when Vaughan’s Nursing Home reported the 


arrival of the patient, not unduly fatigued and most anxious to thank 
‘Doctor’ Vaughan for the amazing kindness which had rescued her from the 
open ward. 

The table listened to Vaughan’s reply, soothing and sustaining, and, by 
tone, assuming the happiest issue out of this annoying little set- back. When 
he hung up, he said: ‘She — wants it the day after to- morrow, because 
that’s her birthday. She thinks it ‘Il be lucky.’ 

‘Make it midnight, then, of the day after tomorrow, and look at the date I 
wrote down...No! The Devil has nothing to do with it. By the way — if it 
won’t cramp your style — could you set the table on — ’ Harries gave a 
compass bearing. 

‘Don’t be shy,’ said Ackerman. ‘He’d stand her on her head to operate 
now, if the Bull told him. Are you off, Taffy? Frost ‘Il put all your towels 
and pots in a taxi. ‘Sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings.’ 

Loftie’s account of the operation did not interest Frost so much as the 
samples he brought back. It took both of them three or four days to plant 
them out properly. In return, Frost told Loftie that ‘our end of the show,’ 
with Major Harries at the sidereal clock, waiting ‘till the sights came on,’ 
and Captain Ackerman at the telephone, waiting to pass the range to 
Captain Vaughan in Sloane Street, was ‘just like Jutland.’ 

‘Now, this lady of ours,’ he said after a busy silence. ‘How would she lie 
in her bed?’ 

Loftie gave a bearing which he had heard Harries give Vaughan. 

‘T expect Major Harries knows, if anyone,’ was Frost’s placid comment. 
‘It’s the same as ships’ compasses varying according as their heads lay 
when they were building.’ 

‘It’s crazy mad. That’s all!” 

‘Which was what the Admiralty said at first about steam in the Navy,’ 
Frost grinned. 

He put away a set of sealed cover-glasses and reverently returned some 
lenses to their velvet shrines. 

‘Not to talk of that lady of ours — ’ he straightened up as he spoke — 
‘some of my mice aren’t behaving as I could wish.’ 

‘Which?’ said Loftie. There were several types of experiments under 
way. 

‘One or two of some that recovered after inoculation — since discharged 
and promoted to pets. But it looks as if they’d had a relapse. They’re highly 
restless — always trying to escape out — as if they were wild, not white. I 
don’t like it.’ 


‘Clean up, then,’ Loftie answered, ‘and we’ll go down to the boiler- 
room.’ 

In one of the cages there, a doe with a plum-coloured saddle was 
squeaking, as she strove desperately to work through the wires with 
semitransparent hand-like forefeet. Frost set the cage on a table under an 
electric and handed her dossier to Loftie. This gave her birth, age, date and 
nature of inoculation, date also when her system seemed to have cleared 
itself of the dose; and, of course, the times and strengths of her ‘tides.’ It 
showed dead-ebb for her at that hour. 

“What does she think she’s doing?’ Loftie whispered. ‘It isn’t her natural 
squeak, either.’ 

They watched. She laboured increasingly at the barrier; sat up as though 
most intently listening; leaped forward and tore into her task beneath the 
glare of the basement-bulb. 

‘Turn it out,’ said Loftie. ‘It’s distressing her.’ 

Frost obeyed. In a few seconds the little noises changed to a flutter and 
ceased. 

‘I thought so! Now we’ll look again,’ said Loftie. ‘Oh! Oh! God!’ 

‘Too late,’ Frost cried. ‘She’s broke her neck! Fair broken her pretty little 
neck between the wires! How did she do it?’ 

‘In convulsion,’ Loftie stammered. ‘Convulsion at the last. She pushed 
and pushed with her head in the wires and that acted as a wedge... 
and...what do you think?’ 

‘I expect I’m thinking pretty much the same as you are, sir.’ Frost 
replaced the cage under the leads and fuses which he had painted man- 
o’war fashion. ‘It looks like two tides meeting,’ he added. “That always sets 
up a race, and a race is worst at ebb. She must have been caught on her ebb 
— an’ knocked over! Pity! There ought to be some way of pulling ‘em 
through it.’ 

‘Let’s see if there isn’t,’ said Loftie, and lifted out the tiny warm body 
with a needed droplet of blood on the end of the nose. 

One-two-Eight (Mrs. Berners) made a good recovery, and since she 
seemed alone in the world, Vaughan said that, as payment, she must stay on 
in his home and complete it to his satisfaction. She was touchingly grateful. 
After a few months (her strength returning) she asked to do something for 
her benefactors. No one seemed to look after the linen at Mr. Vaughan’s. 
Might she repair, count, store, and, even, give it out — for she had had 
experience in that line as a housekeeper. Her prayer was granted, and the 
work of getting at the things Vaughan had started the Home with; had 


bought, but had never entered; had raided from Ackerman, and thought — 
or worse, was quite sure — that he had sent back; or had lost by laundries 
and through servants, did her good. It also brought her over to Simson 
House to return things to Frost, where Harries and Ackerman complimented 
her on her appearance, and Loftie asked her to administer his chance- 
bought body-linen. She was delighted. She told them that, when she had 
nothing to do, she mostly felt in people’s way, and as if she ought to go on 
elsewhere. Loftie asked her why. She answered that, when her troubles 
were on her, they kept her busy, if it was only at trying not to cry. But now 
that they had been removed and by such kind gentlemen — the busiest day 
was none too full for her. She had a trick of tossing her head sideways and 
upwards, sometimes in the midst of her overseeing, and would say: ‘Well, 
well! I can’t keep at this all the time. I must be off elsewhere where I’m 
wanted’ — Loftie’s Home or Simson House as the case might be. 

They discussed her at long and at large, one evening, throughout a film 
which — Vaughan and Loftie collaborating — was based on her more 
recent productions. 

Vaughan was well satisfied. “You see! Nothing has struck back. I know 
that her strength — notice how the tides have steadied — and our new 
blankets weigh a bit, too — is above normal. She has covered seven months 
and twenty-three days, and — I tell you — her scar is simply beautiful.’ 

‘We’ ll take your word,’ said Harries. ‘Now bring on your mouse-film, 
Loftie.’ 

And Loftie, while Frost slowed, speeded, or went back at command, 
spoke of mice that had recovered apparently from certain infections, but 
had fallen later into a characteristic unease, followed by nervous crises — 
as shown — culminating in what seemed to be attempts at suicide. 

In every case where an attempt had succeeded, the vacuoles — the empty 
centres — which do not take stain — of the brain-cells over a minute area 
seemed to have blown out, apparently as(‘This’ll interest you, I know. I 
hired it from the Dominion Weather Bureau last week.’) asa house explodes 
through its own windows under the vacuum set up by a tornado. They then 
beheld a three-storey, clapboarded hotel vomiting itself outwards, while the 
black hook of a tornado’s tip writhed and fished above it. 

Sometimes, Loftie went on, an affected mouse would recover, after 
nervous upheavals very like those of tetanus — as they had seen — 
followed by collapse and amazingly sub-normal temperatures, and then a 
swift resumption of normal life. They could draw their own conclusions. 

Ackerman broke their stillness. ‘Frost, go back, please, to that bit 


showing the movement of their heads when the attacks are coming on.’ 
Frost began again. 

“‘Who’s that like?’ Ackerman called out suddenly. ‘Am I wrong?’ 

‘No, sir,’ Frost groaned out of the dark. Then they all saw. 

“Well, I can’t stay here! I’ve got to move on elsewhere where I’m 
wanted,”* Ackerman quoted half-aloud. ‘And her hands working! The 
forefeet — I mean her hands! Look! It’s her!’ 

‘That’s exactly her listening attitude, too,’ said Harries. ‘I never noticed it 
before.’ 

‘Why would you — with nothing to check it by?’ said Loftie. ‘What does 
it mean?’ 

‘It means she’s as likely as not to chuck herself under a lorry some day, 
between here and Sloane Street,’ Frost interrupted, as though he had full 
knowledge and right. 

‘How do you know?’ Vaughan began. ‘She’s absolutely normal.’ 

The flexes of the camera had not been disconnected, so they were still 
darkling. 

‘She’s not! She’s all astray. God knows where she’s straying; but she’s 
not here, more’n the dead.’ Frost repacked the camera and went out. They 
gathered round Harries. 

‘As I read it,’ he laid down, after some preliminaries, ‘she has been 
carried yes, tided — over the time that her trouble ought to have finished 
her. That is two or three months now, isn’t it, Taffy? But, she wasn’t saved 
by the knife. She was saved by the knife at the proper time of tide.’ 

‘She has lasted seven months and twenty-three days. Most unusual, I 
grant, with that type of growth; but not conclusive,’ was Vaughan’s retort. 

‘Hear me out. Qua Death, as created or evolved, on this planet (He 
needn’t exist elsewhere, you know), and especially qua the instrument of 
decay that was to kill her, she’s some odd weeks owing to the grave. But, 
qua the influence — tide, if you like — external to this swab of culture 
which we call our world, she has been started on a new tide of life. The 
gamble is that, after crises, something like those we’ve seen in the mice, 
that tide may carry her beyond the — er — the demand of the grave. It’s 
beginning to be pull-devil, pull-baker between ‘em now, I should imagine.’ 

‘I see your line, Bull,’ said Loftie. ‘When ought her crises to be due? 
Because — it’s all as insane as the rest — but there may be an off- chance 
of —’ 

‘The suicidal tendency comes first,’ said Ackerman. ‘Why not have her 
watched when she goes out? Taffy’s nurses can keep an eye on her indoors.’ 


“You’ve been reading my sleuth-tales,’ Loftie smiled. 

‘Make it so, then. Any decent inquiry-agency would undertake it, I 
suppose,’ said Harries. 

‘Pll leave the choice to Frost. Pll only take the commission. We’re in for 
a wildish time. She’s a woman — not a white mouse!’ Ackerman said, and 
added thoughtfully: ‘But the champion ass, as distinguished from mere 
professional fool, of us all, is Taffy!’ 

Vaughan had ordered her never to go afoot between Simson House and 
the Nursing Home, and, also, to take taxis to and from her little ‘exercise 
walks’ in the parks, where she so often picked up the nice elderly lady’s- 
maid with the pom, the sales-lady from the Stores, and other well-spoken 
lady strangers near her own class (at ever so many shillings an hour). Of 
Mr. Frost she saw but little that summer, owing to the pressure of his duties 
and some return, they told her, of rheumatism contracted in the defence of 
his country. The worst that came to her was a slight attack of stiff neck, 
caught from sitting in a draught. As to her health, she admitted that 
sometimes she felt a bit flustered in the head, but otherwise could not be 
better. 

She was recounting her mercies, a little fulsomely as usual, to Loftie one 
afternoon in the common-room of Simson House, where she had brought 
him some new shirts marked. Frost had taken them upstairs, and Loftie had 
hinted that he must get back to his work. She flicked her head sideways and 
said that she was busy, too. In the same breath, but in a whisper, she ran on 
‘I don’t want to die, Mr. Loftie. But I’ve got to. I’ve reelly got to get out of 
this. I’m wanted elsewhere, but’ — she shivered — ’I don’t like going.’ 

Then she raced, with lowered head, straight towards the wall. Loftie 
snatched at her dress, turned her, so that she struck the wall with her 
shoulder and fell — and Frost came down to find him grappling with her, 
not inexpertly. 

She broke away and skimmed across the room. Frost ran and tripped her, 
and brought her down. She would have beaten her head on the floor, but he 
jerked it up, his palm beneath her chin, and dragged her to her feet. Then he 
closed. 

She was silent, absorbed in this one business of driving to the nearest 
wall through whatever stood between. Small and fragile though she was, 
she flung the twelve-stone Frost clear of her again and again; and a side- 
pushing stroke of her open palm spun Loftie half across the hall. The 
struggle lasted without a break, but her breath had not quickened, when like 
a string she relaxed, repeating that she did not want to die. As she cried to 


Loftie to hold her, she slipped away between them, and they had to chase 
her round the furniture. 

They backed her down on the couch at last, Loftie clinging to her knees, 
while Frost’s full strength and weight forced the thin arms over her head. 
Again the body gave, and the low, casual whisper began: ‘After what you 
said outside Barker’s in the wet, you don’t think I reelly want to die. Mr. 
Frost? I don’t — not a mite. But I’ve got to. I’ve got to go where I’m 
wanted.’ 

Frost had to kneel on her right arm then, holding her left down with both 
hands. Loftie, braced against the sofa, mastered her feet, till the outbreak 
passed in shudders that shook all three. Her eyes were shut. Frost raised an 
eyelid with his thumb and peered closely. 

‘Lor’!’ said she, and flushed to the temples. The two shocked men leapt 
clear at once. She lifted a hand to her disordered hair. ‘Who’s done this?’ 
she said. ‘Why’ve I come all over like this? I ought to be busy dying.’ 
Loftie was ready to throw himself on her again, but Frost held up a hand. 

“You can suit yourself about that, Mrs. Berners,’ he said. ‘What I’ve been 
at you all this time to find out is, what you’ve done with our plated toast- 
rack, towels, etcetera.’ 

He shook her by the shoulders, and the rest of her pale hair descended. 

‘One plated toast-rack and two egg-cups, which went over to Mr. 
Vaughan’s on indent last April twenty-eighth, together with four table- 
napkins and six sheets. I ask because I’m responsible for ‘em at this end.’ 

‘But I’ve got to die.’ 

‘So we’ve all, Mrs. Berners. But before you do, I want to know what you 
did with...’ He repeated the list and the date. ‘You know the routine between 
the houses as well as I do. I sent ‘em by Mr. Ackerman’s orders, on Mr. 
Vaughan’s indent. When do you check your linen? Monthly or quarterly?’ 

‘Quarterly. But I’m wanted elsewhere.’ 

‘If you aren’t a little more to the point, Mrs. Berners, I’ll tell you where 
you will be wanted before long, and what for. I’m not going to lose my 
character on account of your carelessness — if no worse. An’ here’s Mr. 
Loftie...’ 

‘Don’t drag me in,’ Loftie whispered, with male horror. 

‘Leave us alone! I know me class, sir...Mr. Loftie who has done 
everything for you.’ 

‘Tt was Mr. Vaughan. He wouldn’t let me die.’ She tried to stand, fell 
back, and sat up on the couch. 

“You won’t get out of it that way. Cast back in your memory and see if 


you can clear yourself!’ Frost began anew, scientifically as a female 
inquisitor; mingling details, inferences, dates, and innuendoes_ with 
reminders of housekeeping ritual: never overwhelming her, save when she 
tried to ride off on her one piteous side-issue, but never accepting an 
answer. Painfully, she drew out of her obsession, protesting, explaining, 
striving to pull her riven wits into service; but always hunted from one 
rambling defence to the next, till, with eyes like those of a stricken doe, she 
moaned: ‘Oh, Fred! Fred! The only thing I’ve ever took — you said so 
outside Barker’s — was your own “ard ‘eart.’ 

Frost’s face worked, but his voice was the petty-officer’s with the 
defaulter. 

‘No such names between us, Mrs. Berners, till this is settled.’ 

He crumpled his wet eyes, as though judging an immense range. Then 
observed deliberately 

“Ask me — I’d say you’re a common thief.’ 

She stared at him for as long as a shell might take to travel to an horizon. 
Then came the explosion of natural human wrath — she would not stoop to 
denial, she said — till, choking on words of abuse, she hit him weakly over 
the mouth, and dropped between his feet. 

‘She’s come back!’ said Frost, his face transfigured. ‘What next?’ 

‘My room. Tell Cook to put her to bed. Fill every hot-water bottle we’ve 
got, and warm the blankets. Pll telephone the Home. Then we’ll risk the 
injections.’ 

Frost slung her, limp as a towel, over his shoulder, and, turning, asked: 
‘This — all these symptoms don’t need to be logged, sir — do they? We — 
we know something like ‘em?’ 

Loftie nodded assent. 

She came up shuddering out of the seven days’ chill of the cheated grave, 
and Vaughan’s nurses told her what a dreadful thing was this ‘suppressed 
influenza’ which had knocked her out, but that she might report for duty in 
a few weeks. Ackerman, who loved Vaughan more than the others put 
together, testified on their next film-night that Taffy was almost worthy to 
be called a medical man for his handling of the case. 

‘Tacks,’ said Vaughan kindly, ‘you are as big a dam’ fool about my job as 
I was about Frost. I injected what the Lofter gave me, at the times that 
Harries told me. The rest was old wives’ practice.’ 

‘She always looked like a wet hen,’ said Harries. ‘Now she goes about 
like a smiling sheep. I wish I’d seen her crises. Did you or Frost time ‘em, 
Lofter?’ 


‘Tt wasn’t worth it,’ was the light answer. ‘Just hysteria. But she’s 
covered her full year now. D’you suppose we’ ve held her?’ 

‘I should say yes. I don’t know how you feel, but? — Vaughan beamed 
— ‘the more I see of her scar, the more pleased I am. Ah! That was a lovely 
bit of work, even if I am only a carpenter, Tacks!’ 

‘But, speaking with some relation to ordinary life, what does all this 
lunacy of ours prove?’ Ackerman demanded. 

‘Not a dam’ thing, except that it may give us some data and inferences 
which may serve as some sort of basis for some detail of someone else’s 
work in the future,’ Harries pronounced. “The main point, as I read it, is that 
it makes one — not so much think — Research is gummed up with thinking 
— as imagine a bit.’ 

‘That’ll be possible, too — by the time Frost and I have finished with this 
film,’ said Loftie. 

It included a sequence of cultures, from mice who had overcome their 
suicidal fits, attenuated through a human being who, very obligingly, in the 
intervals of running the camera, described the effects of certain injections 
on his own rugged system. The earlier ones, he admitted, had ‘fair slung 
him round the deck.’ 

‘It was chuck it and chance it,’ Loftie apologised. ‘You see, we couldn’t 
tell, all this summer, when Mrs. Berners might play up for the grave. So I 
rather rushed the injections through Frost. I haven’t worked out my notes 
yet. You’ll get ‘em later.’ 

He stayed to help Frost put back some of the more delicate gear, while 
the others went to change. 

‘Not to talk about that lady of ours,’ Frost said presently. ‘My first — 
though, of course, her mother never warned me — drank a bit. She 
disgraced me all round Fratton pretty much the whole of one commission. 
And she died in Lock ‘Ospital. So, I’ve had my knock.’ 

‘Some of us seem to catch it. I’ve had mine, too,’ Loftie answered. 

‘T never heard that. But’ — the voice changed — ’I knew it — surer than 
if I’d been told.’ 

“Yes. God help us!’ said Loftie, and shook his hand. Frost, not letting go 
of it, continued ‘One thing more, sir. I didn’t properly take it in at the time 
— not being then concerned — but — that first operation on that lady of 
mine, was it of a nature that’ll preclude — so to say — expectations of — 
of offspring?’ 

‘Absolutely, old man,’ Loftie’s free hand dropped on Frost’s shoulder. 

‘Pity! There ought to be some way of pulling ‘em through it — somehow 


— oughtn’t there?’ 


The Threshold 


IN THEIR deepest caverns of limestone 
They pictured the Gods of Food — 

The Horse, the Elk, and the Bison 
That the hunting might be good; 

With the Gods of Death and Terror — 
The Mammoth, Tiger, and Bear. 

And the pictures moved in the torchlight 
To show that the Gods were there! 
But that was before Ionia — 

(Or the Seven Holy Islands of Ionia) 
Any of the Mountains of Ionia. 
Had bared their peaks to the air. 


The close years packed behind them. 
As the glaciers bite and grind 
Filling the new gouged valleys. 
With Gods of every kind. 
Gods of all-reaching power — 
Gods of all-searching eyes — 
But each to be wooed by worship 
And won by sacrifice. 
Till, after many winters, rose Ionia — 
(Strange men brooding in Ionia) 
Crystal-eyed Sages of Ionia 
Who said, “These tales are lies. 


“We dream one Breath in all things. 
‘That blows all things between. 
“We dream one Matter in all things — 
‘Eternal, changeless, unseen. 
“That the heart of the Matter is single 
‘Till the Breath shall bid it bring forth — 
‘By choosing or losing its neighbour 
‘All things made upon Earth.’ 
But Earth was wiser than Ionia 
(Babylon and Egypt than Ionia) 


And they overlaid the teaching of Ionia 
And the Truth was choked at birth. 


It died at the Gate of Knowledge — 
The Key to the Gate in its hand — 
And the anxious priests and wizards 
Re-blinded the wakening land; 
For they showed, by answering echoes. 
And chasing clouds as they rose. 
How shadows could stand for bulwarks 
Between mankind and its woes. 
It was then that men bethought them of Ionia 
(The few that had not allforgot Ionia) 
Or the Word that was whispered in Ionia; 
And they turned from the shadows and the shows. 


They found one Breath in all things. 
That blows all things between. 
They proved one Matter in all things — 
Eternal, changeless, unseen; 
‘That the heart of the Matter was single 
Till the Breath should bid it bring forth — 
Even as men whispered in Ionia. 
(Resolute unsatisfied Ionia) 
When the Word was stifled in lonia — 
All things known upon earth. 


Neighbours 


THE MAN that is open of heart to his neighbour. 
And stops to consider his likes and dislikes. 

His blood shall be wholesome whatever his labour. 
His luck shall be with him whatever he strikes. 

The Splendour of Morning shall duly possess him. 
That he may not be sad at the falling of eve. 

And, when he has done with mere living — God bless him! 
A many shall sigh, and one Woman shall grieve! — 


But he that is costive of soul toward his fellow. 
Through the ways, and the works, and the woes of this life. 
Him food shall not fatten, him drink shall not mellow; 
And his innards shall brew him perpetual strife. 
His eye shall be blind to God’s Glory above him; 
His ear shall be deaf to Earth’s Laughter around; 
His Friends and his Club and his Dog shall not love him; 
And his Widow shall skip when he goes under ground! 


Beauty Spots 


MR. WALTER GRAVELL was, after forty years, a director of the 
Jannockshire and Chemical Manure Works. Chemicals and dyes were 
always needed, and certain gases, derived from them, had been specially in 
demand of late. Besides his money, which did not interest him greatly, he 
had his adored son, James, a long, saddish person with a dusky, mottled 
complexion and a pleuritic stitch which he had got during the War through a 
leaky gas-mask. Jemmy was in charge of the firm’s research-work, for he 
had taken to the scientific side of things even more keenly than his father 
had to the administrative. 

But Mr. Gravell, having made his fortune out of solid manures, now 
naturally wished to render them all unnecessary by breathing into the soil 
such gases as should wake its dormant powers. He believed that he had had 
successes with flowerpots on balconies, but he needed a larger field, and a 
nice country-house, where Jemmy could bring down friends for week-ends, 
and he could listen to them talking and watch how they deferred to his son. 

On a spring day, then, Mr. Gravell drove sixty miles by appointment to a 
largish, comfortable house, with a hundred acres of land. These included a 
ravishing little dell, planted with azaleas, and screened from the tarred road 
by a belt of evergreens — a windless hollow, where gas could lie 
undisturbedly to benefit vegetation. 

Thereupon he bought the place, told Jemmy what he had done, and, as 
usual, asked him to attend to the rest. Jemmy overhauled drains and roofs; 
imported the housekeeper and staff of their London house; reserved a 
couple of rooms for his own week-ends, and settled in beside his father. 
There had been some talk lately, behind the latter’s back, of increased 
blood-pressures, which would benefit by country life. 

After a blissful honeymoon of months, Jemmy asked him whether he had 
met a Major Kniveat in the village, who expected his name to be 
pronounced ‘Kniveed,’ the t being soft in that very particular family. 

‘Is there a village here? No-o, my dear. Who is he?’ 

‘One of the natives. You might have run across him.’ 

‘No. I didn’t come down here to run across people. I’m busy.’ Mr. 
Gravell went off to the dell as usual, to help the vegetation. 

Jem had asked because Mrs. Saul, their housekeeper and a born gossip, 
had told him that a Major Kniveat, retired, of the Regular Army, had told 
everyone at the Golf Club that Mr. Gravell had bought the house for the 


purpose of thrusting himself into local society, and that the Major was 
eagerly awaiting any attempt in this direction, so that the village might 
show how outsiders should be treated. Jem had not dwelt on this till, at a 
tennis-party, he had been cross-examined by the Rector’s very direct wife 
as to whether his father meant to offer himself for the Bench of Justices of 
the Peace, or the County, District, or Parish Councils. She hinted that the 
Major was ambitious — in those directions. Putting two and two together, 
as scientific men should, Jem made the total four. 

The house was burdened with a ‘home farm,’ which sent up milk, butter, 
and eggs, at more than London prices. That month they were making some 
hay. Jefferies, the working-foreman, was carrying the last field, and, though 
it was Saturday, when ‘work’ in England stops at noon, had cajoled his men 
to ‘work’ till five, promising he would pay them their wages and overtime 
in a field near a public-house, and remote from wives. While Mr. Gravell 
was busy in his dell, a woman came upon him, crying: ‘You ain’t paid your 
men!’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Mr. Gravell. 

‘But I’ve got to get into town for my week-end shoppin’s. Why ain’t you 
paid ‘em off at noon, same as always?’ 

‘T don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t ye? Then I lay you don’t know what I’m goin’ to do. I’m goin’ 
right up to the Street (village), an’ I’m goin’ to tell ‘em there that this ‘ouse 
don’t pay its people. That’s what I’m goin’ to say, and Pll lay they’ll believe 
it.’ 

Mr. Gravell was so sure that this was one of the things Jemmy attended 
to that he forgot to mention her to him. But Mrs. Jefferies’s tale ran, by way 
of tradesmen, gardeners, and errand-boys, through the village. After Major 
Kniveat had had his turn, it was common knowledge that ‘them Gravellses’ 
(in the higher circles, ‘those manure-dealers’) were undischarged bankrupts, 
who had made a practice of cheating their ‘labour’ elsewhere, but who 
could not hope to work that trick here. Mrs. Saul told Jem, who asked 
Jefferies what it meant. Jefferies apologised for the temper of his wife, who 
had nerves above her station, and took tonic wines to steady them, and was 
sorry if there had been any ‘misunderstanding.’ Jemmy, survivor of an 
unfeudal generation which had had all the trouble it wanted, telephoned the 
county town auctioneer to offer all live and dead stock on the home farm at 
the first autumn sales. Next, he let the fields as accommodation-land to 
local butchers; arranged for dairy produce to be delivered at the house by a 
real farm at much lower rates, and — for the North pays its debts — 


brought down from the main Jannockshire Works a retired foreman, who 
had married Jem’s nurse, to sit rent-free in the farmhouse. But angry Mr. 
Jefferies joined the Public Services of his country, and worked on the roads 
for one-and-threepence an hour at Government stroke — till he became an 
overseer. 

In six weeks nothing remained of the Gravells’ agricultural past save one 
Angelique, an enormous white sow, for whom none would bid at the sales; 
she being stricken in years and a notorious gatecrasher. What did not yield 
to the judicial end of her carried away before the executive, and then she 
would wander far afield, where, though well- meaning as a hound-pup (for 
she had been the weakling of her litter and brought up in a Christian 
kitchen) her face and figure were against her with strangers. That was why 
she was indicted by a local body — on Major Kniveat’s clamour — for 
obstructing a right-of-way by terrifying foot-passengers — three summer 
London Lady lodgers, to wit. They blocked her most-used gaps with barb- 
wire, which tickled her pleasantly, and she broke out again and again, till 
the local body, harried by the Major, indicted Mr. Gravell once more as 
proprietor of a public nuisance. 

After this, she was kept in a solid brick sty at the home farm, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Enoch, the childless couple from the Jannockshire Works, made 
much of her. At intervals she would be let out to test stock- proof fencing or 
gates; when, often, Jemmy and his young friends would be judges, and her 
prize a cabbage. 

Father and son passed a pleasant autumn together, varied by visits to 
town, and visits from young men who never showed up at church. But the 
imported staff, headed by Mrs. Saul, went there regularly for the honour of 
the establishment and to catch neighbourly comments after divine service. 
They heard, for a fact, that Mr. Gravell had ‘cohabitated’ with a person of 
colour, which explained his son’s Asiatic complexion. 

‘All right,’ said Jemmy to Mrs. Saul, who was full of it. ‘Don’t let it get 
round to Dad, that’s all.’ 

‘And that Major Kniveat at their nasty little cat-parties he calls you “The 
‘Alf-Caste,”‘ Mrs. Saul insisted. 

‘Nigger, if you like. Dad isn’t here for that sort of thing. He doesn’t know 
there is a village. Tell your wenches to keep their mouths shut, or P1 sack 
‘em.’ 

On Saturday of the next week-end, when Mr. Gravell had gone to bed, 
Jemmy told the tale to Kit Birtle — all but his own brother. Kit was the son 
of Jem’s godfather and brevet-uncle, Sir Harry Birtle, who was the Works’ 


leading lawyer — and he ranked therefore as brevet-nephew to Mr. Gravell, 
and kept changes of raiment at his house. He had done time as an Army 
doctor, and now specialised in post-war afflictions visible and invisible. 
Jem’s point was that his own dusky colour gave an interesting clue to the 
composition of some gas which he had inhaled near Arras a few years 
before. Said Kit: ‘You do look rather a half-caste. Get yourself overhauled 
again by that man in France.’ 

‘L’Espinasse, you mean? I will, but not just yet. It ‘ud worry Dad. But 
talking about gas:’ 

Then they both talked, for they were interested in some new 
combinations which had produced interesting results. 

‘And you might use Angelique as a control for some of it,’ Kit suggested. 
‘She hasn’t any nerves.’ 

That brought out the tale of her doings, the footpaths that she was said to 
have blocked, and Major Kniveat’s public-spirited activities in general. 

“Can’t make him out,’ said Jem. ‘We came down here to be quiet, but 
this sword-merchant seems to take it as a personal insult. What’s the 
complex, Kit?’ 

“We’ve something like it in our hamlet — a retired officer bung-full of 
public-spirit and simian malignity. Idleness explains a lot, but I’ve a theory 
it’s glands at bottom. ‘Rather noisome for you, though.’ 

‘Oh, Dad don’t notice anything. He hands it all over to me, and I haven’t 
time to fuss with the natives. What ‘ud you care for to- morrow? The golf 
course ain’t fit yet, but I’ve got another patent stock-gate if you like — ’ 

‘Angelique every time!’ said Kit, who knew her of old, and often 
compared her to one Harry Tate, an artist in the stage-handling of 
deckchairs and motor-cars. 

Sunday forenoon, they loafed over to the farm, released the lady, and 
introduced her to the patent gate. Her preliminary search for weak points 
was Side-splitting enough: but by the time she had tucked up, as it were, her 
skirts, had backed through the gate with the weight and amplitude of a 
docking liner, had reached her cabbage, and stood with the stalk of it, 
cigarette-wise, in her mouth, asking them what they thought of Auntie now, 
the two young men were beating on the grass with their hands. Getting her 
back to her sty was no small affair either, for she valued her Sunday 
outings, and they laughed too much to head her off quickly. As they rolled 
back across the fields, reviewing the show, Major Kniveat appeared on a 
footpath near by. It was, he had given out, part of his Sabbath works to see 
that public paths were not closed by newly-arrived parvenues. The two 


passed him, still guffawing over Angelique, and Monday morn brought by 
hand a letter, complaining that the Major had been publicly mocked and 
derided by his neighbours (there was some reference also to ‘gentlemen’) 
till he had been practically hooted off a right-of-way. The car was due for 
town in half an hour, and Jemmy spent that while in written disclaimer of 
any intent to offend, and apology if offence had been taken. He did not 
want the thing to bother his father in his absence. Major Kniveat accepted 
the apology, and ran about quoting it to all above the rank of road-mender, 
as a Sample of the spirit of half-castes when frontally tackled. 

Then spring bulb-catalogues began to arrive, but, in spite of them, Mr. 
Gravell was worried by Jemmy’s increasing duskiness; and he and Kit at 
last got him shipped off to L’Espinasse, the French specialist, who dealt in 
his kind of trouble. Mr. Gravell went with him to the South of France, 
where the specialist wintered, and saw him bedded down for the treatment. 
Thence he botanised along the heathy Italian foreshore, branched north to 
Nancy, where the best lilacs are bred, and so home by bulbous Holland. 
Altogether five weeks’ refreshing holiday. On return he found a good deal 
of accumulated correspondence for Jem to attend to; but, since the boy was 
away, he opened one letter all by himself. It was from the same local body 
as had written about Angelique and her misdeeds. It informed Mr. Gravell 
that certain trees on his property overhung the main road to an extent 
constituting a nuisance of which ratepayers had complained, and which he 
was Called upon to abate within a given time. Failing this, the local body 
would themselves abate the said nuisance, charging him with the cost of the 
labour involved. It had been posted two days after he had left England. 

Mr. Gravell went to look. 

For twenty yards along the main road, the mangled and lopped timber 
laid the dell open to passing cars and charabancs. Nor was that all. Under 
the trees ran a low sandstone wall, which time had hidden beneath laurel 
and rhododendron. In dropping on to, hauling over, or stacking behind it, 
the limbs that were cut, the rhododendrons had been badly torn, and lengths 
of wall had collapsed. A raw track showed where people had already 
entered the dell to pick primroses. A gardener came up to him. 

‘They never told me,’ the man said. ‘If they’d said a word, I could have 
tipped back they few branches they fussed about, and ‘twould have been 
done. But they said naught to nobody. They done it all in one day like, and 
that Major Kniveat ʻe came down the road and told ‘em what was to be 
done, like. They didn’t know nothing. So they did it as ‘e told ‘em. They’ve 
fair savaged it — them and Jefferies.’ 


‘So I see,’ said Mr. Gravell. Then he wrote to the Company’s lawyer, Sir 
Harry Birtle, his lifelong friend. 

The answer ran: 

‘DEAR WALTER, — I also live in Arcadia. My advice to you is not to 
make trouble with local authorities. They will regret that their employees 
have exceeded their instructions, and that will be all. This Major Kniveat of 
yours, not being on any public body, has no locus standi. I know the type. 
We have one with us. If you insist, of course, my firm will give you a losing 
run for your money; but you had much better come up and dine with me, 
and P] tell you pretty stories of this kind. Love to your Jem, who writes my 
Kit that he is bleaching out properly in France. 

‘Ever as ever, HARRY.’ 

This was, on the whole, a relief, for, after sending the letter, Mr. Gravell 
saw that the weight of the campaign would fall on his son when he came 
back and could attend to rebuilding the wall. 

So he ordered his own meals, took his car when he wanted it, instead of 
waiting till Jemmy should be free, and went up to the London Office of the 
Works with the padded arm-rest down, which was never the case when his 
Jemmy came along. 

On his return he would visit the head of the dell before people were 
about, and discharge the contents of carefully stoppered phials into the traps 
of some two-inch land-drains, which had been laid down to carry off 
surplus water. These followed the contours of the slopes, and all met at the 
bottom of the hollow. By April he began to think that the grasses there were 
responding to the stimulus of the liquids that purred off softly into heavy 
gas, as he freed them down the traps. It cheered him, for it showed that, 
despite lack of early training, he was in the way to become such a scientist 
as his own wonderful Jemmy. 

By early summer, when azaleas and such are worth picking, motor- 
traffic had increased on all roads, and the high, commanding charabancs 
were much interested by the sight of Mr. Gravell’s dell. Their drivers pulled 
up by the broken wall, which the publican at the White Hart, a little further 
up the road, recommended as a good pitch between drinks. So people used 
it more and more for picnics and pleasure, and after a Southern Counties 
Private Tour had removed as a trophy the pitiful little “Trespassers will be 
Prosecuted,’ which was Mr. Gravell’s one protest, the gaps in the wall 
widened by feet in a week; the rhododendron clumps shrank like water 
drops on a hot iron, and the dell became dotted with coloured streamers, 
burst balloons, tins, corks, food-bags, old paper, tyre-wrappers, bottles — 


intact or broken — rags of the foulest, cigarette-cartons, and copious filth. 
But Mr. Gravell’s traps were on the upper levels, and, as has been said, he 
attended to them before rush hours. He very rarely went down into what 
had now become a rubbish-heap; for he was a fastidious man. 

About that time, two children at the White Hart, who sold little bunches 
of flowers to trippers, developed an eruption which puzzled Dr. Frole, the 
local practitioner. He had never before seen orange and greenish-copper 
blotches on the healthy young. But, as these faded entirely in a week or so, 
he wrote it down ‘errors of diet,’ and said there was no need to close the 
schools. 

It was different when a private party of thirty-two gentlemen and ladies, 
mostly in the retail jewellery business, and all near enough neighbours in 
Shoreditch to use the same panel-doctor, poured into that man’s consulting- 
room, comparing blotches as far as they dared, and wailing before an 
offended Deity. They were asked where they had been and what they had 
eaten. They had, it seemed, been in ever so many places, and by the way 
had eaten everything in Leviticus and out of it. Then a practitioner in 
Bermondsey, where they also make up select tours to the Beauty Spots of 
England, wrote to a local paper about an interesting variety of summer rash. 
This — so bound together is the English world — let loose a ‘Welsh 
Mother,’ who had trusted four of her brood to a local pastor on a Beauties- 
of-England tour. She complained in a popular journal of unprecedented 
circulation that they had returned looking ‘like the Heathen.’ 

Some weeks of perfect touring weather followed, and, as the roads filled 
and stank with charabancs, Carlisle, Morecambe Bay, Frinton, Tavistock, 
the Isle of Man, Newquay, and Alnwick, among others, reported strange 
cases of ‘blotching’ in all ages and sexes. 

Entered, duly, in the journals of the democracy, ‘specialists,’ who, after 
blood-curdling forecasts, ‘deprecated panic’ and variously ascribed the 
origin of the epidemic to different causes, but, supremely, to the laissez- 
faire attitude of the Government. 

At the height of the discussion, Jemmy wrote that he was coming home 
on the Sunday boat, ready for anything. 

Mr. Gravell, anxious to avoid an explosion a deux, had invited Sir Harry 
and Kit to help welcome and divert the prodigal, whose stitch and 
complexion had vastly improved. But Mrs. Saul waylaid Jem on the stairs 
with a summary of Major Kniveat’s doings in the past three months, and his 
open exultation over Jefferies’s work in the dell, which sent Jem down there 
before dinner. The trippers had gone, but he found Angelique busy among 


the remains of picnics. When he tried to chase her out, she lay down and 
refused to be moved. So he threw stones at her, sent word to the Enochs that 
she was loose again, and changed for dinner, not in the best temper, 
although he tried not to show it. 

‘It don’t really matter,’ his father said. ‘Wait till you hear what your 
Uncle Harry tells us. Oh, but I’m glad you’re back, Jemmy! I’ve wanted 
you desperate.’ 

‘Me, too, Dad.’ The hug was returned. ‘You’re quite right. We won’t 
have a shindy about the wall.. It ain’t worth it.’ 

‘Then, run along and get up the champagne. Your tie’s crooked, my dear.’ 
He put up his hand tenderly, as a widower may who has had to wash and 
dress a year-old baby. 

‘Oh, Dad, I am sorry! You must have had a hellish time of it.” Jem 
hugged his parent again. 

‘Not a bit!’ said Mr. Gravell, glad that the boy was taking it so well. ‘It 
hasn’t interfered with my experiments. I always finish before the trippers 
come. I’m on the track of a mixture now that really gingers up the bacteria. 
Pl tell you about it, dear. Didn’t you notice how rich the grass was?’ 

‘I didn’t notice anything much except Angelique. I landed her one or two 
for herself with a rock, though.’ 

Dinner went delightfully. Sir Harry Birtle was full of tales of ‘bad 
neighbours elsewhere, and the wisdom of leaving them alone, which, he 
said, annoyed them most. The present business was to rebuild the wall, and 
Jem was sketching it on a tablecloth for Kit, when the Sunday paper came 
in. Sir Harry picked it up. 

‘One thousand and thirty-seven cases up to date,’ he read aloud. 

“What of? ‘asked Mr. Gravell. ‘I don’t read the papers.’ 

‘They call it Bloody Measles, Uncle Wally,’ said Kit, the doctor. ‘It’s all 
over the place. It’s a sort of ten-days’ rash-greenish- copper blotches on the 
face and body. Not catching. No temperature; but no end of scratchin’. The 
papers have made rather a stunt of it.’ 

In time the young men went off to the billiard room, while the elders sat 
over the wine, each disparaging his own offspring that he might better draw 
the other’s rebuke and tribute. 

Billiards ended with an inquiry into Jem’s treatment, and L’Espinasse’s 
views on gassing in general. ‘I was right about the gas that knocked me 
out,’ said Jem., ‘L’Espinasse admitted that, on my symptoms, it must have 
been Adler’s Mixture. That’s one up for me and the Works.’ 

‘But the Hun was only using straight mustardgas round Arras then,’ said 


Kit. 

‘Not altogether. ‘Remember that purple-and-white-band big stuff that 
used to crack and whiflie? I got a dose in the cutting behind Fampoux 
waiting for the train. That was Adler’s...But — never mind that. I’ve got to 
knock Hell’s Bells out of the Major. He might have upset Dad a good deal. 
But he took that outrage on the dell like a lamb.’ 

‘There’s a reason for that, too,’ said Kit, and explained how Mr. Gravell’s 
blood-pressures had dropped satisfactorily. 

“Glad to hear it,’ said Jem. ‘But it won’t excuse Mister Field Officer 
when I’m abreast of my arrears.’ 

They talked till bed-time, went up to town together next moming, 
pursued their several businesses till Saturday, came down again, and that 
evening wandered round the home-made nine-hole course, and fetched up 
by Angelique’s sty near the barn. It was empty. 

‘She’s broken out again,’ said Kit. ‘Give her a shout.’ 

Jem hailed, and was answered by the lady, in a muffled key, from the 
house. 

They went to look. Mr. and Mrs. Enoch received them, and 
complimented Jem on his improved appearance. 

‘Ah’m gradely,’ Jem went back to the speech of the Works, in which he 
and Kit had almost been born. ‘But what’s to doin’ wi’ t’owd la-ady in 
t’house, Liz?’ 

‘She’ve gotten Bloody Measles — like what’s in arl t’pa-apers. We’ve 
had her oop to t’washhouse,’ Enoch explained. 

He led along a back passage, and in the brickfloored wash-house, well 
strawed, lay Angelique, patterned all over with greenish orange-brown 
blotches, which she wore coquettishly. 

‘Good Lord!’ said Kit. ‘I didn’t know Bloody Measles attacked animals! 
She looks like a turtle with dropsy.’ 

“Nowt to what she wor o’ Thursdaa. She wor like daffadillies an’ wall- 
flowers, Thursdaa.’ Enoch spoke with pride. 

‘Ah, but she’s hearty — she’s rare an’ hearty. Tha’s none offen tha’ feed, 
is tha, ma luv?’ said Mrs. Enoch tenderly. 

‘She’ ll have to be killed,’ said Kit. 

‘Kill nowt,’ said Mrs. Enoch. ‘She’ll lie oop here till t’spots gan off 
again. They showed oop a’ Tuesdaa neet, an’ to-morra’s Soondaa.’ 

‘What’s Sunday got to do with it?’ Kit cried. 

‘T? Major, blast him!’ said Enoch. Man and wife spoke together. 
Translated out of their dialect, which broadened as it flowed, the Major’s 


Sunday patrol of rights-of-way generally included the path round the barn 
beside Angelique’s sty. If he should notice her now — what his powers for 
making trouble might be they knew not, but feared the worst. But they did 
know that an Englishman’s house, even to his wash-house, is his castle. 
Thither, then, they had conveyed Angelique on Tuesday night, and there 
should she stay until her spots faded, as they had faded upon the publican’s 
brats at the White Hart. 

‘She came out with ‘em on Tuesday — did she?’ said Jem thoughtfully. 
“Well, we don’t want the Major poking his nose into this just now.’ 

That released Mrs. Enoch again. Mrs. Saul had said much about Major 
Kniveat, but the gleanings of Mrs. Enoch’s threshing-floor were richer than 
all the housekeeper’s harvests. She said he was consumed with desire to 
take some step which the ‘manure-makers’ should be compelled to notice. 
She reminded Jem of foremen and fore-women in the Works, who had 
given trouble on the same lines. Psychologically it was interesting, but 
Jem’s concern was that neither she nor her husband should talk to his father 
about it. 

‘If this epidemic is going to attack livestock, there’|l be trouble,’ said Kit, 
on the way home. 

‘I don’t think it will,’ said Jem, who had been silent for some while. 

‘What’s the idea?’ his all-but-brother asked suspiciously. 

‘My idea is that it’s Dad, if you want to know. Dad — and his dell!’ 

‘The Devil! Why?’ 

‘I asked our London Office (they were rather worried about it, too) what 
sort of stuff he’d been drawing from the Lab. while I was away, to ginger 
up his bacteria. Well, what he actually got was fairly hectic, but he tells me 
he’s taken to mixin’ ‘em. So — Lord knows what they mayn’t throw up! 
Anyhow, the dell must be soaked with it. Wait a shake! Angelique was 
picnickin’ down there the Sunday night I got home. She came out with 
spots on Tuesday — call it forty-eight hours’ incubation.’ 

‘Stop! Let me take this in properly,’ said Kit. ‘You mean your dad — is 
responsible for — one thousand and thirty-seven cases of Bloody 
Picnickers — up to date?’ 

Jem nodded. “Looks like it. He’s transmitted his scientific twist of mind 
to me, but outside that he’s a rank amateur, you know.’ 

Here Kit sat down. ‘Amateur! You aren’t fit to have my own Uncle Wally 
for a father. An’ he doesn’t read the papers! An’ — an’ the British Medical 
Association recommends treating Bloody Measles with chawal- muggra oil. 
And Sir Herbert Buskitt says it’s due to atonic glands. The whole of my 


sacred profession’s involved! Don’t you realise what your dad’s done, you 
— you parricide?’ 

‘Dam-well I do. Here are the bases of the stuff he’s been working on.’ 
Jem passed over some chemical formula that sent Kit into fresh hysterics. 
“You see, he’s avoided lethal constituents so far, but he’s strong on the 
colour-fixation bases. ‘Spose he wants it for the gorze- blooms. — Get up, 
you idiot! — Well! I’ve short-circuited that. He’ll have everything he writes 
for in future, as far as labels go. The muck don’t show or smell or taste. 
He’ll be just as happy.’ 

‘But I shan’t,’ said Kit, as soon as he could stand and talk straight. ‘I 
want more. Let’s lure the Major into the dell, and — er — Angelique him! 
He’d look rather pretty, ma luv!’ 

‘Not now. We’d be acting with guilty knowledge. The main thing is to 
get Angelique right before he spots her. She’ll come round, won’t she? < 

“Question of temperament — and sex. After all, she’s a lady. Wait and 
see. Oh, my Uncle Wally! And my dad! How are we to keep our faces 
straight with ‘em?’ 

Since each of the Seven Ages of Man is separated from all the others by 
sound-and-X-ray-proof bulkheads, the parents only noticed that their young 
were in the spirits natural to their absurd thirty-odd years. Sunday passed, 
and the Major, too, on his rounds, in peace. They left Angelique in the 
wash-house Monday forenoon, visibly paling, but as interested and as 
interesting as ever. (Mrs. Enoch said she was company when one knitted.) 
On Saturday morning of that same week a wire from Enoch told Jem in 
town that she had cleared up. He showed it to Kit, who took him to lunch at 
a certain restaurant, before the drive down. There sat at the next table a 
globular female, with pendant mauve-washed cheeks, indigo eyelids, lips of 
orange vermilion, and locks of Titian red. She reminded Kit of Angelique in 
the height of her bloom, and...Here Jem and Kit together claimed the 
parentage of the Great Idea. 

At any rate, in that hour, between them it was born. They went to a 
theatrical wigmaker and bought lavishly of grease-paints for Chinese, Red 
Indian, and Asiatic make-ups, as well as for clowns and corner- men. 

They drove down, not a little to the public danger, and made a merry 
feast before their ancestors that summer evening. Next morning — Sunday 
at nine o’clock to be precise — Mrs. Enoch told them that her week in the 
wash-house had so filled Angelique with social aspirations, that ‘after 
setting with t’owd lady and readin’ t’pa-apers to her, ah hevn’t heart to give 
her t’ broomhead when she comes back again.’ 


‘Ask her oop,’ said Jem. 

She came gratefully, and they told the Enochs what was in their minds. 

‘He’ll say it’s t’Bloody Measles, an’ he’ll turn all his blasted committees 
on us,’ said Enoch. ‘He’s a tongue on ‘im like a vi-iper, yon barstard.’ 

‘That’s what we’re gambling on. But she’s a bit too scurfy for the stuff to 
hold,’ said Jem, looking into the wash-house copper. 

‘But tha winna mak’ a fool o’ t’poor dumb beast, will tha’, lads?’ Mrs. 
Enoch pleaded, as she dipped the broom in warm water and began on that 
enormous back. 

Angelique lay down at command, sure that these things were but prelude 
to more admiration. They scrubbed her, till she was as white as a puff ball. 
Then, area by area, she was painted with dazzle-patterns of greenish-yellow 
and purple-brown, till it was hard to say whether she moved to or from the 
beholder. Jem took her head, jowl, and neck, where the space was limited. 
So he was forced to use spots which, by divine ordering, suggested the 
foullest evidences of decomposition. Remembering the lady in the 
restaurant, he paid special attention to her eyes and brows. 

‘If t’Major niver had ‘em before, she’ll give ‘em to him proper,’ was 
Enoch’s verdict. 

‘She lukes like nowt o’ God’s makin’ already,’ Mrs. Enoch agreed. ‘But 
she’s proud of hersen! — Sitha! She’s tryin’ to admire of her own belly! 
Wicked wumman! She’ll niver be t’saam to me again.’ 

‘Tell wash off. Now we’ll go for a walk. Shove her into t’sty, Enoch, and 
pray the Major comes this morning.’ 

Their prayers were answered within the hour. They saw the Major, on his 
regular Sunday round, descend the slope to the home farm. Then they 
turned, on interior lines, which brought them face to face with him rounding 
the barn by Angelique’s sty. At the sound of their well- known voices, she 
reared up ponderously, and hitched her elbows over the low door, much as 
Jezebel, after her head was tyred, looked out of the window. It was not the 
loathly brown and yellow-green blotches on bosom and shoulder that 
appalled most, but the smaller ones on face, jowl, and neck, for she had 
been rubbing her cheeks a little, and the pattern had drawn into wedges and 
smears, perfectly simulating a mask of unspeakable agony coupled with 
desperate appeal. Moreover, so wholly is hearing dominated by sight, that 
her jovial grunt of welcome seemed the too-human plaint of a beast against 
realised death. 

When, with haggard, purple-bordered eyes, she looked for applause and 
cabbage, the horror of that slow-turning head made even the artists forget 


their well-thought-out lines. 

“Mornin’, old lady,’ said Jem at last, and Kit echoed him. 

But the Major’s greeting was otherwise. He blenched. He held out one 
dramatic arm. He stammered: ‘How — how long has that creature been like 
that?’ 

‘Always, hasn’t she, Jem?’ said Kit sweetly. ‘We’re just taking her for a 
walk.’ 

‘I — I forbid you to touch her. Look at her spots! Look at her spots!’ 

‘Spots?’ Kit seemed puzzled for a moment. 

“Yes. Spots!’ The voice shook. 

‘Spo-ots! Oh yes. Of course.’ This was in Kits best bedside-mannert. 
‘Certainly we won’t let her out if you feel that way.’ 

‘Feel! Can’t you see? She’s infected to the marrow. She’s rotting alive. 
Put her out of her misery at once!’ 

Here Enoch appeared with a broom, and the Major commanded him to 
kill and keep the body. 

Enoch merely opened the sty door, and Angelique came out. The Major 
backed several yards, calling and threatening. But everyone except a few 
female summer-visitors had always been kind to her. This person — she 
argued — might be good for an apple, or — she was not bigoted — 
cigarette-ends. So she went towards him smiling, and her smile, for reasons 
given, was like the rolling back of the Gates of Golgotha. 

Whether she would have rubbed herself against his Sunday trousers, or 
fled when she had seen his face, are “matters arguable to all eternity.” It is 
only agreed that the Major floated out of her orbit by about a bow-shot in 
the direction of the village, and thence onward earnestly. 

‘Well, that proves it ain’t glands, at any rate,’ Kit pronounced. ‘He’ll stay 
away for a bit, but we won’t take chances. Come along, Angelique! 
Washee-washee, ma luv!’ 

Then and there they treated her in the washhouse with petrol, which 
removes grease-paints, and sacking soaked in warm water, which takes off 
the sting of it, till she was fit to turn out into the orchard and root a bit, lest 
she should be too clean at any later inspection. By then it was nearly lunch- 
time. 

‘Tha sees,’ said Jem, slipping on his coat. ‘Pe-wer as a lily! There’s nowt 
need come ‘twix thee an’ t’owd lady now, Liz — is there, ma luv?’ 

Upon which Mrs. Enoch very properly kissed him, while Enoch sat 
helpless on a swill-bucket. 

Mrs. Saul and the rest of the staff came back from evening service fully 


informed, for the Major had spent every minute since his meeting with 
Angelique in talking about her to everyone. He said, among other things, 
that she had been wilfully hidden, that she was being taken out for secret 
exercise when he discovered her condition, and that he was going to attend 
to the matter himself. 

Thus Mrs. Saul on the landing as the two young men went up to change. 
‘Very good,’ said Jem. ‘Don’t go to Dad about it, though.’ 

‘But we — but I’ve been down to Enoch’s to look at her. She’s as clean 
as me. Isn’t it shocking to be that way — on a Sunday morning? He took 
the bag round, too! You can never tell what these old bachelors are really 
like...’ 

They had finished dessert — the State-aided summer sunlight was still on 
the table — and the boys had gone to the billiard-room, when the Major 
was announced on an urgent matter. 

‘Better have him in here, Wally,’ Sir Harry mildly suggested. ‘I believe 
he’s a bit of a bore.’ 

So he entered, and told his story, summarising the steps he would take, 
out of pure public spirit, to deal with this plague, and this menace, and these 
evasions. 

‘I see! You’ve seen a spotted pig,’ said Mr. Gravell at last. ‘Well, that 
couldn’t have been our Angelique. She’s a Large White, you know, and — 
my son generally attends to this sort of thing.’ 

‘He saw her, too. As I’ve been telling you, your son saw her! He was 
perfectly cognisant of her condition. So was yours.’ 

The Major wheeled on Sir Harry, who was not a Company lawyer for 
nothing. 

“We won’t dispute that. Better call the boys in, Wally,’ said he. 

They entered, without interest, as the young do when dragged from 
private conferences. 

‘So far as I understand you, Major Kniveat,’ Sir Harry resumed, “you saw 
a pig — spotted yellow and green and purple, wasn’t it? — this morning?’ 

‘T did. I’m prepared to swear to it.’ 

‘T accept your word without question. There’s nothing to prevent anyone 
seeing spotted pigs on Sunday mornings, of course; but there are lots of 
things — on Saturday nights, for example — that may lead up to it. Can 
you recall any of them for us?’ 

The Major wished to know what Sir Harry might infer. 

‘Oh, he saw them all right,’ Kit put in. 

“You did, too. You agreed with me at the time,’ the Major panted. 


‘Naturally. Any medical man would — in the state you were then. Now, 
can you remember, sir, whether the spots were fixed or floating? Merely 
green and yellow, or iridescent with unstable black cores — oily and, 
perhaps, vermicular?’ 

The Major rose to his feet. 

‘It’s all right — all right,’ Kit spoke soothingly. ‘It won’t come here! We 
won’t let the nasty pig come in here. And now, if you’ll put out your 
tongue, we’ll see if the tip trembles.’ 

‘Jem, what is it all about?’ Mr. Gravell wailed against the torrent of the 
Major’s speech. 

‘Angelique,’ Jem answered, wearily. ‘He thinks she’s spotted green and 
purple and Lord knows what all.’ 

‘Then why doesn’t he go down to Enoch’s and look at her? There’s 
plenty of light still,’ the father answered. ‘Take him down and let him see 
her.’ 

‘I suppose we must. Come on, Kit, and help...Oh, hush! Hush! Yes! Yes! 
You shall have your dam’ pig!’ 

The Major, among other things, said he wished for impartial witnesses 
and no evasions. 

‘About half the village have been down there already,’ said Kit. ‘You’ll 
have witnesses enough. Come along!’ 

‘That’s right. That’s all right, then,’ said Mr. Gravell, and dropped further 
interest in the matter, for he was of a stock that attended to their own 
business and held their own liquor. But Sir Harry Birtle joined the house- 
party. He knew his Kit better than Mr. Gravell knew his Jemmy. 

They went down through the long last lights of evening to the home 
farm. People were there already — a little group by Angelique’s sty that 
melted as they neared, leaving only the local solicitor; Dr. Frole, the general 
practitioner; and a retired Navy Captain — a J.P. who did not much affect 
the Major. As the other folk of lower degree moved off, they halted for a 
few words with the Enochs at the farmhouse door. Thence they joined 
friends who were waiting for them in the lane. 

‘Do you want more witnesses?’ Jem asked. The Major shook his head. 

‘Major Knivead — to see Angelique,’ Jem announced to the local 
solicitor. “The Major says he saw her this morning after divine service 
spotted green and yellow and purple. Look at her now, Major Knivead, 
please. She is the only pig we have. Would you like an affidavit?...We-ell, 
old lady.’ 

Angelique, once again hitched her elbows akimbo over her sty door, 


crossed her front feet, smiled, and — white almost as a puff-ball — said in 
effect to the company: ‘Bless you, my children!’ 

‘Wait a minute. You haven’t seen all of her yet,’ Kit opened the door. She 
came out and — it was a trick of infancy learned in the Christian kitchen — 
sat on her haunches like a dog, leering at the Major, Dr. Frole, the solicitor, 
and the Navy J.P. This latter sniffed dryly but very audibly. Sir Harry Birtle 
said, in the tone that had swayed many juries: ‘Yes. I think we all see.’ 

‘Now,’ said Jem. ‘About your spots?’ 

The Major would have looked over his left shoulder, but Kit was there 
softly patting it. ‘It’s all right. It’s all right.’ said Kit. “The ugly pig won’t 
run after you this time. I’ll attend to that. Look at her from here and tell me 
how many spots you count now.’ 

‘None,’ said Major Kniveat. ‘They’re all gone. My God! Everything’s 
gone!’ 

‘Quite right. Everything’s gone now, and here’s Dr. Frole, isn’t it yes, 
your own kind Dr. Frole — to see you safe home.’ 

The generation that tolerates but does not pity went away. They did not 
even turn round when they heard the first dry sob of one from whom all 
hope of office, influence, and authority was stripped for ever — drowned 
by the laughter in the lane. 


The Expert 


YOUTH that trafficked long with Death. 
And to second life returns. 
Squanders little time or breath 
On his fellow-man’s concerns. 
Earnèd peace is all he asks 
To fulfil his broken tasks. 


Yet, if he find war at home 
(Waspish and importunate). 
He hath means to overcome 
Any warrior at his gate; 
For the past he buried brings 
Back unburiable things — 


Nights that he lay out to spy 

Whence and when the raid might start; 
Or prepared in secrecy 

Sudden Things to break its heart — 
All the lore of No-Man’s Land 
Moves his soul and arms his hand. 


So, if conflict vex his life 

Where he thought all conflict done. 
He, resuming ancient strife. 

Springs his mine or trains his gun. 
And, in mirth more dread than wrath. 
Wipes the nuisance from his path! 


The Cure 


LONG years ago, ere R — lls or R — ce 
Trebled the mileage man could cover; 
When Sh — nks’s Mare was H — bs — n’s Choice. 
And Bl — r — ot had not flown to Dover 
When good hoteliers looked askance 
If any power save horse-flesh drew vans — 
“Time was in easy, hand-made France. 
I met the Curé of Saint Juvans. 


He was no babbler, but, at last. 

One learned from things he left unspoken 
How in some fiery, far-off past. 

His, and a woman’s, heart were broken. 
He sought for death, but found it not. 

Yet, seeking, found his true vocation. 
And fifty years, by all forgot. 

Toiled at a simple folks’ salvation. 


His pay was lower than our Dole; 

The piteous little church he tended 
Had neither roof nor vestments whole 

Save what his own hard fingers mended 
While, any hour, at every need 

(As Conscience or La Grippe assailed ‘em). 
His parish bade him come with speed. 

And, foot or cart, he never failed ‘em. 


His speech — to suit his hearers — ran 
From pure Parisian to gross peasant. 
With interludes North African 
If any Legionnaire were present: 
And when some wine-ripe atheist mocked 
His office or the Faith he knelt in. 
He left the sinner dumb and shocked 
By oaths his old Battalion dealt in... 


And he was learned in Death and Life; 
And he was Logic’s self (as France is). 
He knew his folk — man, maid, and wife — 
Their forebears, failings, and finances. 
Spite, Avarice, Devotion, Lies — 
Passion ablaze or sick Obsession — 
He dealt with each physician-wise; 
Stern or most tender, at Confession. 
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To-day? God knows where he may lie — 
His Cross of weathered beads above him 
But one not worthy to untie 
His shoe-string, prays you read — and love him! 


The Miracle of Saint Jubanus 


THE visitor had been drawn twenty kilometres beyond the end of the 
communal road under construction, by a rumour of a small window of 
thirteenth-century glass, said to represent a haloed saint in a helmet — none 
other, indeed, than Saint Julian of Auvergne — and to be found in the 
village church of Saint Jubans, down the valley. 

But there was a wedding in the church, followed by the usual collection for 
charity. After the bridal procession had passed into the sunshine, two small 
acolytes began fighting over an odd sou. In a stride the tall old priest was 
upon them, knocked their heads together, unshelled them from their red, 
white-laced robes of office, and they rolled — a pair of black-gabardined 
gamins locked in war — out over the threshold on to the steep hillside. 

He stood at the church door and looked down into the village beneath, 
half buried among the candles of the horse-chestnuts. It climbed up, house 
by house, from a busy river, to sharp, turfed slopes that lapped against live 
rock, whence, dominating the red valley, rose enormous ruins of an old 
chateau with bastions, curtains, and keeps, and a flying bridge that spanned 
the dry moat. Valerian and lilac in flower sprang wherever there was 
foothold. 

‘All acolytes are little devils,’ said the priest benignly, and descended to 
the wedding-breakfast, which one could see in plan, set out by the stream in 
a courtyard of cut limes. His bearing was less that of a curé than a soldier, 
for his soutane swung like a marching- overcoat, and he lacked that bend of 
the neck, ‘the priest’s stoop,’ with which his Church stamps her sons when 
they are caught young. The wedding-feast had ended, and the heat of the 
day was abated before he climbed up again, beneath an enormous umbrella, 
to find the visitor among the ruins beside the little church... 

‘T make a rule not to smoke unless it is offered. A thousand thanks!...This 
ought to be Smyrna...’ He exhaled the smoke through his finely-cut nostrils. 
“Yes, it is Smyrna...Good! And Monsieur appreciates our “Marylands” 
also? Hmm. I remember the time when our Government tobaccos were a 
national infamy...How long here am I? Close upon forty years...No. Never 
much elsewhere. It suffices me...’ 

‘A good people. Composed of a few old clans — Meilhac — Leclos — 
Falloux — Poivrain — Ballart. Monsieur may have observed their names 
upon our Monument.’ He pointed downward to the little cast-iron poilu, 
which seemed to be standard pattern for War memorials in that region. 


‘Neither rich nor poor. When the charabanc-road through the valley is made 
they will be richer...Postcards for the tourists, an hotel, and an antiquity 
shop, for sure, here beside the church. A Syndicate of Initiative has, indeed, 
approached me to write on the attractions of the district, as well as on the 
life of Saint Jubanus...But surely he existed! He was a Gaul commanding a 
Gaulish legion at the time when Christianity was spreading in the Roman 
Army. We were — he was engaged against the Bo — the Alemanni — and 
was on the eve of attack when some of his officers chose that moment to 
throw down their swords and embrace the Cross. Knowing that he had been 
baptized, they assumed his sympathy; but he charged them to wait till the 
battle was finished. He said, in effect “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” Some obeyed. Some 
did not. But even with defaitist and demoralised forces he won the day. 
They would then have given him a triumph, but he put aside the laurel 
wreath, and from his own chariot publicly renounced his profession and the 
old deities. So — I expect it was necessary for discipline to be kept — he 
was beheaded on the field he had won. That is the legend... 

‘His miracles? But one only on record. He called a dying man back to 
life by whispering in his ear, and the man sat up and laughed. (I wish I 
knew that joke.) That is why we have a proverb in our valley: “It would 
take Saint Jubans himself to make you smile.” I imagine him as an old 
soldier, strict in his duty, but also something of a farceur. Every year I 
deliver on his Day a discourse in his honour. And you will perceive that 
when the War came his life applied with singular force to the situation... 

‘They called up the priests? Assuredly! I went...It is droll to re-enter the 
old life in a double capacity. You see, one can sometimes — er — replace a 
casualty if — if — one has been — had experience. In that event, one 
naturally speaks secularly on secular subjects. A moment later one gives 
them Absolution as they advance. But they were good — good boys. And 
so wastefully used!...That is why I am of all matchmakers in our village the 
least scrupulous. Ask the old women!...Yes, monsieur...and I returned 
without a scar...The good God spared me also the darkness of soul which 
covered, and which covers still, so many — the doubt — the defiance — 
the living damnation. I had thought — may He pardon me! — that it was 
hard to reach the hearts of my people here. I saw them, after the War, split 
open! Some entered hells of whose existence they had not dreamed — of 
whose terrors they lacked words to tell. So they — men distraught — 
needed more care in the years that followed the War than even at Chemin 
des Dames... Yes, I was there, also, when it seemed that hope had quitted 


France. I know now how a man can lay hands upon himself out of pure 
fear! 

‘And there were those, untouched, whom the War had immobilised from 
the soul outwards. In special, there was Martin Ballart, the only one of his 
family who returned — the son of a good woman who died at his birth. 
Him, frankly, I loved from the beginning, and, I think, he loved me. Yes, 
even when I took him for one of my acolytes — you saw the type at the 
wedding? — and I had very often to correct him. He was not clever nor 
handsome, but he had the eyes of a joyous faithful dog, and the laugh of 
Pan himself. And he came back at the last blasted, withered, dumb — a 
ghost that gnawed itself. There had been his girl, too...When they met again 
he did not know her. She said: “No matter. I will wait.” But he remained as 
he was. He lived, at first, with his aunt down there. Oh, he worked — it was 
no time for idleness — but the work did not restore. And he would hide 
himself for an hour or two and come back visibly replunged in his torments. 
I watched him, of course. It was a little photograph — one of those 
accursed Kodak pictures, of a young man in a trench, dancing languorously 
with a skeleton. It was the nail of his obsession...I left it with him. Had I 
taken it, there might have been a crisis. Short of that, I tried every 
expedient, even to exorcism...But why not? You call them mick- robs. We 
call them Devils...One thing only gave me hope. He took pleasure in my 
company. He looked at me with the eyes of a dog in pain, and followed me 
always. It came about in effect that he lived up here. He would sit still while 
I played piquet with our schoolmaster, Falloux... 

‘Ah, that was a type upon whom our War had done bad work! No, he had 
not served. He had some internal trouble, which I told him always was a 
mere constipation of Atheism. Oh yes — he was enormously a freethinker! 
A man with a thick black beard, and an intellect (he carried it in front of 
him like his stomach) never happy unless it was dirtily rude to the Bon Dieu 
and His Saints. Little unclean stories and epigrams, you understand. He 
called Saint Jubanus a militarist and an impostor — this defaitist of a 
Zeppelinistic belly! But he could play piquet, and he was safer at my house 
than infecting our estaminet with his witticisms. I told him always that he 
would be saved on account of “invincible ignorance.” Then he would 
thunder: 

““But if your God has any logic, I shall be damned!” 

“Be content,” I would reply. “The Bon Dieu will never hear your name. 
You will be certified, together with the Cartel, by some totally inferior 
specialist of a demon as incapable of receiving even rudimentary 


instruction.” 

‘Then he would clutch at his beard and throw down the cards, which poor 
Martin picked up for us. But apart from his rudeness to God and the 
Hierarchy, he was of exemplary life. Pardi, he had to be! She charged 
herself with that. Not believing in God, he had naturally married a devil 
before whom he trembled. She took him to Mass. That was why he was 
always most extravagant at my house on Monday evenings. His atheism, 
Monsieur, was, after all, but the panache without which a good little 
Frenchman cannot exist. A fond, there are few atheists in France. But, I 
concede, there are several arrivistes. Knowing this (and her), I hardly 
troubled to pray for him. 

‘It was for poor Martin that I prayed always but not with full passion 
until his aunt told me she would take him to Lourdes...Every man, besides 
being all the other base characters in Scripture, is a Naaman at heart. You 
have seen Lourdes, Monsieur? A-ah!... 

‘So I exposed this new trouble and my own mean little soul to the Bon 
Dieu. It was He — I remember the very night — Who put it into my heart 
to pray seriously to Saint Jubanus. I had prayed to him, oh, many times 
before; but it occurred to me at that hour that my past demands had not, in 
view of his secular career, been sufficiently precised or underlined. The 
idea kept me awake. I got up. I went to the church, which is, as you see, not 
three steps. There — it is — it was — an old duty of my life in the world — 
I kept my — I walked up and down in the dark. At last I found myself, 
constating my case, not formally to a Saint, but officially as to my 
commanding officer. I said — substantially: 

““Mon General, the time has come for action. You gave your single life 
to uphold the honour of your military obligation. There are some two 
million Gauls who have given up theirs for much the same object, as well 
as twenty-three out of your very own village here. Surely some of these 
must by now have appeared before you! I address you simply, then, as an 
old moustache who is trying to beat off an attack of the Devil on the soul of 
Martin Ballart, Corporal, 743rd of the Line, Two Citations. (One must be 
precise always with the Hierarchy.) I am at the end of my resources. God 
has ordered that I should report to you. I ask no obvious miracles, because, 
between ourselves, I do not in the least desire this pleasant retreat of ours to 
develop into a Lourdes. I beg only your help as my officer in the case of a 
good boy who, by fortune of war, is descending alive into Hell.” I 
concluded, textually: “Mon General, many reputations rest upon a single 
action. That also is the fortune of war. But I submit, with respect, after your 


sixteen-hundred years in retreat, it is not too much that an old and very tired 
combatant of your own race should signal for a small reinforcement from 
his Commandant...” 

‘I think — I know, indeed, from what happened afterwards — he was 
moved by this last thrust. It was as though all God’s good night had 
chuckled above me. I went to my bed again and slept in confidence... 

‘Did I look for a sign? Did Gouraud give any when he took our revenge 
for Chemin des Dames — when he let the enemy fall into the trap by their 
own momentum? No! I continued my work, and always I prayed for 
Martin. Then there came down the valley — as he does yearly — the 
itinerant mender of umbrellas, for whom my housekeeper stores up her 
repairs. She had acquired a piece of material to re-cover my umbrella, 
which, as you can see, is somewhat formidable in point of size, and of a 
certain antiquity. Indeed, I do not know whether there still exists another 
effective machine of its type, constructed, see you, from the authentic bone 
of the whale. Look! Vast as it is, it was still more vast when that artist 
arrived. My Mathilde’s piece of material was found to be inadequate in 
extent. But the man said that, with a small cutting down of the tips of the 
ribs, he could accommodate the area to the fabric. The result you behold. A 
fraction smaller, but essentially the same. And equally strong. Mon Dieu, 
that was needed!... Yes, sometimes I dare to think that that crapulous vagrant 
might have been Saint Jubanus himself!... 

‘This was in the interval — while the good Saint prepared his second line 
just like our Gouraud. During that time I listened to poor Martin’s aunt 
making her arrangements to take him to Lourdes, of which officially I had 
to approve. For, what miracle had we to offer? Further, I endured the attacks 
of’ that Falloux. Something that I may have said in respect to The Almighty 
diverted his dirtinesses from that quarter, and he fell back on Saint Jubanus. 
My own vanity — the Syndicate of Initiative having approached me, as I 
have told you, to write his life for prospective tourists — drew that on my 
head. I fear that, once or twice, I may have lost my dignity with him as a 
priest. He asserts that I swore like a Foot Chausseur, which had been his 
service. (Poor little rats of the Line!)... 

‘And our Saint’s Day that year, was wet, so I knew all the world would 
attend. I had been summoned out of the village before the discourse — a 
couple of kilometres down the road. On my return, because it dripped water 
by rivers, I set my repaired umbrella to dry...But we will go over to the 
church. It is not three steps, and I will show you the place. Also, it will be 
cooler in there...It is true we are in horrible neglect, but, as you say, that 


window is a jewel. It represents beyond doubt Saint Jubanus... 

‘My umbrella? I deposited that behind this pillar here, outside the 
sacristy. And by the side of the pillar, as you see, is as much as we have of a 
vestiary — this press, with its shelves. Remark that I laid my umbrella, 
always open, in this spot, on its side. Thus! For myself, when I preach, 
though I am not an orator, I prefer the naked soutane — it hampers action 
less; but — out of respect for our Saint — I put on the cotta. At the same 
time I tell my two acolytes — who are of precisely the type you saw after 
the wedding; it is fixed by the Devil — to prepare me the vestments for the 
Service of the Benediction which would succeed my discourse. It was to 
them to extract these vestments with some decency from that press there. In 
this there was a little delay. I stepped aside to look, for — an acolyte is 
capable of anything — it seemed to me that they had chosen that hour to 
amuse themselves with my umbrella. I demanded why they did not leave it 
alone. One replied that he could not; and the other opened that terrible 
giggle of the nervous small boy. Heaven pardon me, but I am of limited 
patience! I signified that I had means of enforcing my orders. There is a 
reverberation in this place effective for the voice at dramatic moments. 

‘But it was my umbrella which at that moment began to take the stage. It 
receded from me with those two young attached to different points of its 
circumference. At the same time it gyrated painfully in that shadow there. I 
followed, stupefied, and demanded some explanation of the outrage. It 
replied in two voices of an equal regret that it was attached and could not 
free itself. I hastened to aid. They said afterwards they misconstrued my 
motives. All I know is that my umbrella, open always, but tortured by 
unequal compressions, descended indescribably those three steps here into 
the body of the church, where the congregation awaited my discourse. On 
one side of its large circle, which you see, was an acolyte, facing inwards, 
clawing at the laces on his bosom and his elbow. On another was his 
companion, inextricably caught high up under the armpit, which he could 
not reach with the other hand, because he was facing outwards, pinned there 
by his vestments. The central effect, Monsieur, was that of an undevout 
pagoda conducting a pas de trois in a sacred edifice, to the accompaniment 
of increasing whimpers. This was before they collapsed, those young. 
Whether by accident or design, the child facing inwards snatched at the 
back of the head of the other. We shave our boys’ heads in France, 
fortunately; but he had nails, that one, and the other protested... 

‘T? I followed, men said, step by step, slowly, with my mouth open. Some 
instinct doubtless warned me not to approach lest I should be — er — 


caught up by that chariot. Also, which often happens to me inopportunely, 
the incident struck me as humorous. I desired to see the end...But this was 
but the beginning. My people gasped. My umbrella pursued its career, 
undecidedly but continuously. Then one of the little juggernauts — if that 
be the word — began to weep. The other followed...And then? Then, 
Monsieur, that Falloux — that practical and logical atheist, who believes 
reason is the source of allleapt into the breach, crying: “But they are 
attached! Stand still, and I will detach you.” But that they would not do. My 
perambulating mosque of an umbrella resumed command. Its handle, see, 
tripped and slid over the stone floor like the pointed foot of a danseuse. 
This, with the natural elasticity of the ribs, furnished all the motifs of the 
ballet. As Falloux stooped to the rim of its circumference — being short- 
sighted in all respects — one side elevated itself, and the point of a rib 
caught him in the beard beneath the chin. It appeared then that he could not 
disengage. He made several gestures. Then he cried: “But it is I who am 
also attached! Stand still, you misbegotten little brats, till I detach myself!” 
And he laboured with his hands in the thickets of his beard like a suicide 
who has no time to lose. But he remained — he rested there — conforming 
with yelps of agony to the agonies of the rival circus, into whose orbit had 
now projected itself, at their own level, the head of their abominated 
preceptor, distorted and menacing...And then?... 

‘There are occasions, Monsieur, when one must lead or oneself mount 
the tumbril. I exploded a fraction of a second before my people, saving, 
doubtless, some a ruptured blood-vessel. We did not — see you — laugh 
greatly. We were beyond that point when we began. Soon — very soon — 
we could no more. We could but ache aloud, which I assure you is most 
painful — while my insolent umbrella promenaded its three adherents 
through pagan undulations and genuflexions. It was Salome’s basin, you 
understand, dancing by itself with every appearance of enjoyment, and 
offering to all quarters the head of the Apostle and of two of the Innocents. 
But not the Holy Ones! 

‘Then she rose in her place, and said: “Imbecile! But stand still. I will 
bring the scissors.” 

‘And she went out. It was cruel of the Saint to force us to recommence. 
We could do nothing except continue to ache and hiccough and implore 
Falloux to stand still. He would not — he could not — on account of those 
young, who, weeping with shame, continued to endeavour to extricate 
themselves individually. Falloux followed their movements in every 
particular. You see, he was attached to his troupe by hairs, which it hurts to 


pull — oh, exquisitely! But he did his best. I have never conceived such 
motions, even in dreams. You will comprehend, Monsieur, that there are 
certain physical phenomena inseparable from the contortions of a globose 
man labouring through unaccustomed exercises. These also were 
vouchsafed to us!... 

‘It is said that I was on my knees beating my forehead against the back of 
a prie-Dieu, when we heard, above all, the laugh of Faunus himself — the 
dear, natural voice of my Martin, rich with innocent delight, crying: “But, 
do it again! If you love me, Uncle Falloux, do it all again!” 

“We turned as one, and Martin’s girl, who sits always where she can see 
him, took him in her arms. The miracle had happened!...Yes, from that 
moment Falloux lost the centre of his stage. Then she returned — like 
Atropos. She cut him free; she threw down the shears; she led him out...I? I 
picked them up and I conducted my autopsy on my acolytes with more of 
circumspection. Beards renew themselves, but not our poor little church 
vestments when they are torn... 

‘The explanation? Modern and scientific, Monsieur. Saint Jubanus — the 
repairer of umbrellas — had, as I have told you, shortened the ribs of my 
umbrella. Look! He had then capped the point of each rib with a large, 
stamped, tin tip, which you perceive locks down. It bears some likeness to 
the old snap-hook on the pole of an Artillery waggon, and is perfectly 
calculated to catch in any fabric — or hair. But, to make sure, that inspired 
scoundrel had, in pushing on his labour-saving capsules — which are 
marked S.G.D.G. (that ought to be “A.M.D.G.”) — bent back the terminal 
laminae — fibres — what do you call them? — of the whale’s bone. You 
can see them protruding hungrily from the neck of each rib-cap, and also 
from the slits at the side of it...Have you forgotten those heads of grass with 
which one used to entangle and wind up the silky hairs in the nape of a 
girl’s neck? Just that, Monsieur; but in a sufficiently gross beard, 
inextricable, and causing supreme torture at every twitch... 

“Yes. We were all stilled after Martin had laughed, except Martin and his 
girl. They wept together — the tears from the soul. I said to them: 

““Go out, my children. All the world is for you to-day Paradise. Enter 
there!” 

‘T had reason. They would never have listened to my beautiful discourse. 
Ah! It was necessary to reconstruct that while we regained our gravity, 
because at that moment (it is true, Monsieur, that the Devil’s favourite lair 
is beneath the Altar), at that moment came my temptation! Falloux had 
been delivered into my hands by Saint Jubanus. He who had mocked and 


thrust out his chin against God and the Saints had, logically, by that very 
chin been caught and shaken in the face of the souk, as I myself — as I 
have seen a man handled at Sidi bel Abbas! Never should he survive it! 
With my single tongue I would unstick him from his office, his civilisation, 
and his self-respect. But I recalled that he was a Gaul who had been shamed 
in public, and was, therefore, now insane. One did — one should — not 
mock afresh a man who has thus suffered. For so I have seen many good 
soldiers lost to France. Also, he was a soul in my charge... 

“Yet, you will concede, the volteface demanded skill. At that moment 
Saint Jubanus came to my aid. It was as though he himself had signalled: 
“To the next objective — charge! Martin is saved! Save now by any means 
the man whom I have used as his saviour. If necessary, old comrade, lie! Lie 
for the Honour of the Legion!” (‘Pristi! What a Commander he must have 
been in his prime!) I took at once for my text our saying: “It would need 
Saint Jubans himself to make you laugh.” 

‘I made plain to them first, of course, that his merits were wide enough to 
cover the sin of laughing in church. I demonstrated what that laughter had 
effected for our poor Martin, whose agonies they knew all. I told them — 
and it is true — that the Bon Dieu demands nothing better from honest 
people than honest laughter, and that he who awakens it is a benefactor. 
Then I extolled the instrument by which the miracle had been wrought. 
That is to say, I extolled Falloux, who had lent himself so willingly and 
with such self- sacrifice to this happy accident. (After all, he had sworn 
creditably enough — for a Foot Chasseur!) I said that we two had often 
discussed Martin together. (My orders were to lie, and I interpreted them 
liberally.) I made clear how a smaller-minded man than he would have 
broken loose (which he could not have done except by her scissors) before 
the experiment had terminated; but that he, Falloux, was of a moral stature 
sufficient to advance under a mitraille of derision to the complete 
awakening of Martin’s soul. I said that though a freethinker, Falloux — this 
same animal Falloux — realised the value of moral therapeuthy. (They were 
enormously delighted at this. They thought it was a new vice from Paris.) 
For Falloux himself, who — she told me later — was biting his nails in the 
hen-house convulsed with shame, I extemporised a special citation. No. Our 
village does not read Rabelais, but he did. So I compared — Heaven forgive 
me! — that unhappy costive soul with all its belly to Gargantua. Oh, only 
by implication, Monsieur! I stated that the grandeur of his moral gesture of 
self-effacement was Gargantuan in its abandon. That phrase impressed them 
also. They realised now that it was not a comedy at which they had assisted, 


but a Miracle... 

‘And thus I laboured with my people. Mon Dieu, but I sweated like an 
ox! At last they swung in the furrow, and I claimed their homage for him. 
And I succeeded! I led them down the hill to offer it en masse! He came out 
upon us like a wild beast. But when I had explained our objective, he — 
this enormity Falloux — was convinced that he had scientifically lent 
himself to a Gargantuan jest of abandoned self- abnegation because he was 
an expert in moral therapeutics!...That, setting aside my discourse, which 
was manifestly inspired, was the second miracle, Monsieur — the 
abasement of Falloux on — my faith! — his tenderest point. And his 
redemption! For it is she who is more the unbeliever of the two these days. 
She is a woman. She knows that I can be, on occasion, a liar almost as 
formidable... 

‘But this has been an orgy of the most excellent cigarettes, and, for me, a 
debauch of conversation. It demands at least that I offer a cup of coffee 
which may not be too detestable. Let us go...But my little house is here — 
under the hand, see you — not three steps... But think of the pleasure you 
give me, Monsieur!...What? What? What is it that thou singest to me 
there?...A thousand pardons for the phrase! But Saint Julian of Auvergne 
has no affinity whatever with Saint Jubanus. They are uniquely different. I 
implore you to abandon that heresy! Auvergne! Auvergne! “Famous for its 
colleges and kettles,” as I once read somewhere in the world. Impossible a 
million times! Saint Julian was a Roman officer — doubtless of 
unimpeachable sanctity — but a Latin; whereas our General was a Gaul — 
as Gallic as —’ 

He beckoned to a young man of the large-boned, well-fleshed, post-war 
type, who was ascending the hill from the fields behind a yoke of gold and 
silver oxen with sheepskin wigs. He moved up slowly, smiling. 

‘As Gallic as he,’ the priest went on. ‘Look at him! He was that one who 
was pinned to my umbrella by his back on that day and — tell Monsieur 
what they call you in the village now.’ 

The youth’s smile widened to a heavenly grin. ‘Parapluie, Monsieur,’ 
said he, and climbed on. 

The priest stopped at his own door. ‘Mathilde,’ he cried, ‘the larger bottle 
— er — from Martinique; thy gingerbread; and my African coffee for two. 
Pardi, Monsieur, forty years ago there would have been two pistols also, 
had I known or cared anything about the Saints in those days!...Saint Julian 
of Auvergne, indeed! But I will explain.’ 


Song of Seventy Horses 


ONCE again the Steamer at Calais — the tackles 
Easing the car-trays on to the quay. Release her! 
Sign-refill, and let me away with my horses 
(Seventy Thundering Horses!) 
Slow through the traffic, my horses! It is enough — it is France 


Whether the throat-closing brick fields by Lille, or her pavées 
Endlessly ending in rain between beet and tobacco; 

Or that wind we shave by — the brutal North-Easter. 

Rasping the newly dunged Somme. 

(Into your collars, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the dappled Argonne, the cloud-shadows packing 
Either horizon with ghosts; or exquisite, carven 

Villages hewn from the cliff, the torrents behind them 

Feeding their never-quenched lights. 

(Look to your footing, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether that gale where Biscay jammed in the corner 

Herds and heads her seas at the Landes, but defeated 

Bellowing smokes along Spain, till the uttermost headlands 

Make themselves dance in the mist. 

(Breathe — breathe deeply, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the broken, honey-hued, honey-combed limestone 
Cream under white-hot sun; the rosemary bee-bloom 
Sleepily noisy at noon and, somewhere to Southward. 
Sleepily noisy, the Sea. 

(Tes, it is warm here, my horses!) It is enough — it is France 


Whether the Massif in Spring, the multiplied lacets 

Hampered by slips or drifts; the gentians, under 

Turbaned snow, pushing up the heaven of Summer 

Though the stark moors lie black. 

(Neigh through the icicled tunnels;) ‘It is enough — it is France!’ 


Hymn to Physical Pain 


(Mr. C. R. Wilkett’s version) 
DREAD Mother of Forgetfulness 
Who, when Thy reign begins. 
Wipest away the Soul’s distress. 
And memory of her sins. 


The trusty Worm that dieth not — 
The steadfast Fire also. 

By Thy contrivance are forgot 
In a completer woe. 


Thine are the lidless eyes of night 
That stare upon our tears. 

Through certain hours which in our sight 
Exceed a thousand years: 


Thine is the thickness of the Dark 
That presses in our pain. 

As Thine the Dawn that bids us mark 
Life’s grinning face again. 


Thine is the weariness outworn 
No promise shall relieve 

That says at eve, ‘Would God ‘t were morn!’ 
At morn, ‘Would God ‘t were eve!’ 


Ad when Thy tender mercies cease 
And life unvexed is due. 

Instant upon the false release 
The Worm and Fire renew. 


Wherefore we praise Thee in the deep. 
And on our beds we pray 

For Thy return that Thou may’st keep 
The Pains of Hell at bay! 


The Tender Achilles 


ST. PEGGOTTY’S annual ‘Senior’ dinner drew Keede from his south- 
eastern suburbs to listen to the Head of his old Hospital reviewing work and 
casualties for the past year. 

Barring a few guests — I was one of Keede’s — the company 
represented, as the Press said, all branches of the healing art, from 
authoritative specialists to rural G.P.’s, whose faces told that they worked 
their practices in light cars. But they all cheered Sir James Belton’s speech 
as though they were students again. Its opening dealt guardedly with the 
Great Search on which the Hospital teams were engaged in the newly 
endowed and extended biological laboratories; and he was sure that all who 
had the Search at heart would be glad to know that since their Mr. C.R. 
Wilkett had resumed his old post of bacteriologist, a certain amount of 
exploration of promising avenues had been initiated. 

He then spoke of St. Peggotty’s more domestic concerns. There were 
esoteric allusions here; professional similes, anecdotes, nicknames, and 
reminiscences which set some of the whiter heads shouting. But he was not 
wholly inaudible till he expounded his well-known views on the 
Pharmacopoeia Britannica, and, incidentally, the ‘Galenical Physician,’ or 
General Practitioner. Then his hearers overbore him with yells of applause 
or dissent according to their specialities, and called upon him by the 
honoured name of Howlieglass, which he had borne when they walked the 
hospitals, till, at last, they all went home, merry and made young again by 
good wine and memories renewed. 

Keede had discovered in an eminent guest, a friend and a colleague of the 
War, — a dryish, clean-looking man, who kindly included me in his 
invitation to come and smoke a pipe with him at his diggings. These proved 
to be a large, well-administered house in Wimpole Street. He took us to a 
room at the back of things, where we found the tray set and the fire in order. 
Keede formally introduced him once as Sir Thomas Horringe, who, he said, 
specialised in ‘tripe.’ Otherwise and always he called him ‘Scree.’ 

‘He’s all right,’ Keede explained. ‘He doesn’t know anything really, 
except how to climb Matterhorns. I only ask him in to please the heirs. He’s 
as ignorant as the rest of these knife wallahs.’ 

Sir Thomas said that the darkness of the surgeon was as electric light 
beside the mediaeval murk of the ‘medicine-man,’ or General Practitioner, 
and was beginning to tell me what Keede really did and prescribed when he 


was a sixpenny doctor at Lambeth; but broke off to tell him that, even if 
they were not too old to fight with siphons, the wife would notice the mess 
on the rugs next morning, and he would catch it. 

Keede then advised me that all surgeon-specialists look on every case as 
a surgical — ’that is to say, a carpenter’s’ — job, whereas the G.P., who 
represents ‘the Galenical integrity of medicine — before these dam’ barbers 
wriggled into it’ — considers each patient as a human being. 

‘In other words,’ he concluded, ‘medicine and surgery is the difference 
between the Priest and the pew-opener.’ 

Again the other dissented, and the two carried on some discussion they 
had begun at dinner about the Great Search, and whether Mr. C.R. Wilkett, 
whom they called ‘Wilkie’ or ‘Wilks,’ had hit on the right line. The only 
flaw in this person’s perfection, according to Sir Thomas, was that he had 
once inclined to ‘Maldoni’s theory of the causation of indeterminate 
growths,’ which heresy he had now abandoned. 

‘But he has got imagination,’ Sir Thomas pointed out. ‘That’s what’ his 
coming back to St. Peggotty’s will give the whole team. Howlieglass never 
lost sight of him. He wanted to get him back to the bug-run; and he did.’ 

‘He’s the only man who’d have had the nerve to do it. He’s worthy to be 
a G.P? 

‘In the name of the College of Surgeons, ever so many thanks for the 
compliment, Robin,’ Sir Thomas laughed. ‘Never mind. We’ve got him 
again. Howlieglass wants his head, not his feet.’ 

‘Or, for that matter, his hands. ‘Rummy thing! You never find a man of 
his type who really loves a neat job.” Keede made a suggestive motion of 
the right hand above the left. 

‘Who is Wilkett?’ I demanded, for these two were taking him very 
seriously. 

‘Just now? The best man in his line at St. Peggotty’s. What he’ll be in ten 
years’ time, the Lord only knows; but Howlieglass is betting on it.’ 

Keede interrupted the other for my benefit. 

‘He’s bugs — agar-agar — guinea-pigs — slides — slices. The microbe- 
game.’ 

‘The Lancet’s right,’ Sir Thomas meditated aloud. ‘You G.P.’s ought to 
learn to read sometimes, and try to catch up with what’s being done.’ 

‘And leave you knife-wallahs to kill our patients? We daren’t gut ‘em and 
tell the widows they died of shock.’ 

Sir Thomas turned to me. 

‘If you’ve had dealings with him, you’ll know what an impostor Keede 


is. He’s as good with the knife as — ’ 

‘Any other post-War assassin. But I don’t cut old ladies into bits because 
it didn’t kill youngsters in the pink of condition. I don’t pose as an expert 
because I had to take chances in the War. I don’t lecture and publish on 
insuff — ’ 

“You’re right, Robin.’ Scree dropped a hand on his shoulder. ‘There has 
been a deal too much cut-and-thrust since the War. Specially among the 
youngsters.’ 

“Glad some of you know that, at any rate. It’s the same between Doctor 
and Patient as it is between Man and Woman. Do you want to prove things 
to her, or do you want to keep her?’ 

‘There’s a middle way, though,’ Scree observed. ‘Howlieglass wanted to 
keep Wilkie, but he had to prove a few things to him first.’ 

‘Why on earth was Wilks sent to the Front at all? ‘Sheer waste!’ said 
Keede angrily. 

“We knew it. Howlieglass did his best to have him kept back, but Wilkie 
thought it was his duty.’ 

‘Lummy! As if any of us could get out of that!’ Keede snorted. 

‘The “duty” notion was part of the imaginative equipment, of course,’ 
said Scree. “They used him at the base for a while. He was all right there, 
because he had time to think.’ 

‘That’s the research-temperament. But there’s a time for all things.’ 
Keede spoke severely. 

‘I don’t say he was even second-class in his surgery,’ Scree went on,’ but 
what did that matter under the circumstances? Only, as you say, Robin, that 
type of mind wants absolute results, one way or the other; or else absolute 
accuracy. You don’t get either at a Clearing Station. You’ve got to 
acknowledge the facts of life and your own limitations. Ambitious men 
won’t do that till they are broke — like Wilkie was.’ 

‘What was his trouble?’ I demanded. 

Scree hesitated for a definition. Keede supplied it. 

‘Bleedin’ vanity,’ said he. 

Scree nodded. 

‘Lambeth has spoken. The way Howlieglass would put it is a shade more 
refined.’ 

‘Lets have it? Keede cried; then, to me ‘Scree’s splendid as 
Howlieglass. Listen!’ 

Here Sir Thomas Horringe, whom few would suspect of parlour-tricks, 
gave a perfect rendering of the Head of St. Peggotty’s thus: 


‘Gen-tel-men. In our Pro-fession we are none of us Jee-ho-vahs. Strange 
as it may seem, not an-y of us are Jee-ho-vahs.’ 

In the few precisely articulated words, one could see Sir James himself 
— his likeness in face and carriage to the hawk-headed Egyptian god, the 
mobile pursed lips, and the stillness of the wonderful hands at his sides. 

‘I ought to know,’ said Scree, after our compliments. ‘I was his 
dresser... Yes, Wilkie was sent up to the dog-fight, and it was too much for 
him.’ 

‘Why?’ I said, foolishly enough. 

‘Robin’ II tell,’ was the reply. ‘He had it.’ 

I waited on Keede, who delivered himself at some length; his half-shut 
eyes on the past. 

‘When you are at the Front, you are either doing nothing or trying to do 
ten times more than you can. When you are, you store up impressions for 
future use. When you aren’t, they develop. Either way, God help you! A 
C.C.S. has to be near railhead, hasn’t it? — to evacuate ‘em. That means 
troops and dumps. That means bombing, don’t it?...The actual setting?...Oh! 
They take a couple of E.P. tents and join ‘em together, and floor ‘em with 
tarpaulins that have — been in use. Then they rig up a big acetylene over 
each operating table; your anaesthetist gets his dope and the pads ready; 
your nurses and orderlies stand by with the cutlery and odds and ends, and 
you’re ready for visitors. They’ve been tagged and labelled by some poor 
devil up under fire — I’ve been him, too! — and the Receiving Officer 
sends in the ones that look as if they had the best chance. About that time, 
Jerry drops an egg or so to steady your hand, and someone vomits.’ 

‘He does,’ said Scree. 

‘Then your job begins. You’ve got to make up your mind what you are 
going to do, as soon as your man is on the table, because the others are 
waiting. Often, you lead off with a long break of identical gun- shot wounds 
in the head — shrapnel on tin-hats, advancing. Then the five-point-nines 
find ‘em, and it’s abdominals. You have to explore and act on your own 
judgment — one down, t’other come on — till you drop. 

‘The longest single stretch I ever put in was three and a half days, four 
hours’ sleep each night, after Second Vermuizendaal in ‘16. The last thing I 
remember, before I rolled over behind the stores, was old “Duck” Ruthven 
sluicing off his fat arms in our tea-bucket, and quacking, “Fifteen minutes! 
My God! Fifteen minutes per capita!” He was the final London word in 
trephining, and he’d come out to show the young ‘uns how to do it. In his 
own theatre with his own troupe, he considered an hour and a quarter good 


going for one case; but Berkeley’s team, at the next table, had been 
polishing ‘em off four to the hour for five hours. Talking of Ruthven, did 
you hear what he said when the Aussies broke into the milliner’s shop at 
Amiens, just before Villers Bretonneux, and dressed ‘emselves lady-fashion 
all through? He had to cut three of ‘em out of their undies afterwards.’ 

It was no language that Mr. Ruthven would use to a Harley Street patient; 
but it made us laugh. Keede took on again: 

‘T’ve given you a rough notion of things. Six or seven teams working like 
sin; the stink of the carbide from the acetylene; and the dope; and the stink 
of your anaesthetist’s pipe — my man ought to have been hung! — mixed 
up with an occasional egg from Jerry. 

‘And when you’ve dropped in your boots, not dead, but dead and buried, 
someone begins waggling your foot (the Inquisition invented that trick!) 
and whisperin’ to you to wake up and have a stab at some poor devil who 
has been warmed and slept off some of his shock, and there’s just a chance 
for him. Then you dig yourself up and carry on if you can. But God is great, 
as they say in Mespot. Sometimes you get a card from the base saying you 
didn’t stitch his diaphragm to his larynx, and he’s doing well. There was a 
machine-gunner (I remember his eyes) and he had twenty-three perforations 
of the intestines. I was pretty well all in by then, and my hands hadn’t 
belonged to me for two days. I must have left the bloke his stomach, but I 
fancy I made a clean sweep of everything below the duodenum. And now 
he’s a head-gardener near Plaxtol. ‘Pinches his employer’s celery and sends 
it to me in sugar-boxes.’ 

This reminded Scree of a man one-third of whose brain he had personally 
removed, who on recovery wished to show his gratitude by becoming his 
town chauffeur. As the two talked, the old Army oaths blossomed on their 
happy tongues, and coloured the rest of their speech for the night. 

‘This Hell’s hoop-la was too much for Wilkie,’ said Keede, when, at last, 
I recalled him. ‘He hadn’t the time he needed to think things out; and he 
was afraid of injuring his own reputation (God knows he was no surgeon!) 
by doing the wrong thing. But I think what really coopered him, was being 
in charge of an S.I.W. show just before Armistice.’ 

‘What is an S.I.W.?’ I said. 

‘A hospital for self-inflicted wounds. He had to look after a crowd who 
had blown off their big toes, and so on, and were due for court- martial as 
soon as they could stand. Enough to send a tank up the pole, ain’t it? And a 
week before the Eleventh, a Gotha going home had unloaded one on an 
outhouse, and a bit of tin or something had caught him through the boot and 


lodged near — ’ Keede gave the bones their proper names and showed the 
position of the wound on his own plump little instep. ‘It wasn’t anything 
that mattered. He picked it out with the forceps, cleaned it, and it healed. I 
got that from his colleague when I was sitting on a court of inquiry into 
missing medical comforts in that sector. (I was a Major then, by God! — so 
I was.) And that’s where I met Wilkie again. He hung on to himself till 
proceedings were over; and then he wrung his hands. ‘Don’t often see a 
man do that.’ 

‘They do it oftener than women,’ said Scree, which puzzled me till he 
gave a reason. 

‘He said there was blood on everything that he ate. He said he’d been 
guilty of the murder of a certain number of men because he hadn’t operated 
on ‘em properly. He had their names down in a pocket-book. He said he 
might have saved ‘em if he hadn’t knocked off for a cigarette or a doss. He 
said he had kept himself going on rum sometimes, and was woozy when the 
pinch came; and he hadn’t waked up and carried on when the orderlies 
waggled his foot and asked him to take a long shot with a dog’s-chancer. He 
didn’t know that lot by name; but he had ‘em numbered and dated. He 
wanted me to go through all his vellum cards, from the C.C.S., so he could 
prove it. And, of course, he was eternally damned. Liquor? Not enough to 
have flustered a louse! Besides — he couldn’t stand it. ‘Hairtrigger 
stomach. I’ve seen him. My worrd! He had ‘em bad. Everything that a 
man’s brain automatically shoves into the background was out before the 
footlights, and dancing Hell’s fox-trot, with drums and horns.’ 

The simile seemed to convey something to Scree. 

‘I didn’t know that,’ he said lazily. ‘Were there noises, then, from the 
first?’ 

“Yes. That’s what made me take notice. Of course, I argued with him, but 
you know how much good that is against fixed notions! I told him we were 
all alike, and the conditions of our job hadn’t been human. I said there were 
limits to the machine. We’d been forced to go beyond ‘em, and we ought to 
be thankful we’d been able to do as much as we had. Then he wrung his 
hands and said, “To whom much has been given, from the same much shall 
be required.” That annoyed me. I hate bookkeeping with God! It’s dam’ 
insolence, anyhow. Who was he to know how much had been given to the 
other fellow? He wasn’t the Almighty. I told him so. Oh, I know I was a 
fool... 

‘The only thing that kept him at all anchored was his silly foot. That 
wound I told you about had broken out and was discharging. He dressed it 


himself twice a day. I reported on him, which I had no right to do, and his 
Colonel shipped him off to one of those nice “nervous” hospitals where 
they wore brown gloves and saluted their C.O.’s in case they should forget 
there had been a war. But I was so busy getting demobbed and trying to 
pick up what my locum-tenens had left of my practice, that I lost sight of 
him. He went off to live with his mother.’ Keede gave way to Scree at this 
point. 

“Yes, his mother kidnapped him. She didn’t know there had been a war, 
either. She was afraid neighbours might think he was insane, and there 
hadn’t been any insanity in her family, and she didn’t want the tradespeople 
to talk. So she hid him in the country and suppressed all letters. There were 
lots like her. I was trying to get back my practice, too. Do you suppose that 
mattered to Howlieglass? He had his new bug-runs built and endowed, but 
he hadn’t got his Wilkie to manage ‘em, and he chose to damn my eyes for 
not producing him. He gave me the telling-off of my life the day I went up 
for my Knighthood. I told him I wasn’t a gynecologist, and he’d better 
make touch with the old lady and tackle her himself. No! He said that was 
my job, because I’d worked with Wilkie on some of the earlier research 
details. So I had to trace him.’ 

‘Is — er — Sir James that kind of person?’ I ventured. 

“Don’t know what you mean by “person,”‘ said Scree. ‘But when 
Howlie begins to dissect his words, you generally attend to him. Luckily, I 
found a woman who had kept her eye on Wilkie’s whereabouts — mother 
or no mother. I gave Howlieglass the address, and he kindly let me go on 
with my practice.’ 

‘He didn’t me!’ said Keede. ‘He wrote me to report to him after 
consulting hours, and I went. He told me to look up Wilkie at once. It was 
only two hundred miles, and one night out. It was lodgings by the seaside, 
and his mother did social small-talk without daring to stop, and Wilkie 
played up to her. She said he was all right, and he swore he was. 

‘And it rained. I got him let out for a walk on the beach with me. He 
went to bits behind a bathing-machine. It was the trephining work that had 
stuck on his mental retina. (Odd! It used to be abdominals with me, the first 
few months after.) He saw perspectives of heads — gunshot wounds — 
seen from above and a little behind, as they’d lie on the tables; with the pad 
over their mouths, but still they all accused him of murder. On off nights he 
had orderlies whispering to him to wake up and give some poor beggar a 
chance to live. Then they’d waggle his foot, and he’d wake up grateful for 
the pain, and change the dressings. His foot was in a filthy state. The thing 


had formed a sinus. ‘Acted as a safety valve, perhaps.’ 

‘None of your mediaeval speculations here, Robin,’ said Scree. ‘Facts are 
all that the ex-am-in-ers reequire, gen-tel-men.’ 

‘He was quite rational, apart from being damned, and walking down 
those perspectives, and hearing shouts of “Murder!” We had high tea, with 
a kerosene lamp and crossword puzzles after. She talked about the pretty 
walks in the neighbourhood. Great thing — mother-love, ain’t it? ...I turned 
in my notes to Howlieglass, and he asked me to dinner. My worrd!’ Keede 
patted his round little pot. ‘And where does he get his champagne?’ 

‘From grateful appendices — same as your bloody ‘umble,’ said Scree. 
‘G.P.’s are only entitled to birds and foie gras.’ 

‘Get out! I had a whole tin of salmon once from a kosher butcher... . We- 
ell! Howlie took me through Wilkie’s case for half an hour, on my notes. I 
can’t imitate him, but he said that none of us were Jee-ho- vahs, and if, in 
my considered judgment, Wilkie’s foot was tuberculous, the best thing 
would be to give him a bed in his old hospital, and have Scree operate. I 
hadn’t said a word about tubercle. Pd been working out mental 
symptoms...Where in Hell does hysteria shade into mania?’ Keede broke 
off. 

‘Not on these premises, old man. I’m a knife-wallah,’ said Scree. ‘Carry 
on.’ 

‘Howlieglass told me that the best of us make mistakes; but a mistake 
made by a G.P. of my standing and antecedents would only be natural, and 
would not shake the faith of my flat-u-lent old ladies. Just that! He was 
prepared to abide by my verdict because I knew Wilkie’s constitutional 
needs; and if I recommended homeopathic treatment, he would bow to that, 
too.’ 

‘But you tumbled to it?’ said Sir Thomas Horringe, K.C.B., with a grin. 

‘Not that very minute, because it was my third glass. But I noticed he 
was beginning to dissect his words, so I agreed at once. Then he said it 
might amuse Wilkie to conduct his own tubercle tests with guinea- pigs and 
culture in his own fetid atmosphere. That wasn’t my affair. I was to go back 
and tell the mother that the foot needed attention. He left the rest to my 
bedside-manner. You needn’t laugh, Scree. He said that you’d come in later 
as the “bungling amateur,” and — you dam’ well did. 

‘Then I went back to the “British Riviera,” and convinced the old lady. 
She said the change might do him good. But Wilkie became the 
bacteriologist at once. He disputed the notion of tubercle; but when I told 
him he could put the question to the guinea-pigs, and examine the slides 


himself, he was willing to come up and show me what a fool I was. I say, 
Scree, was Wilkie always as offensive as he is?’ 

‘Pretty nearly. It’s his sniffle does it. But he’s a genius.’ 

‘I don’t care for geniuses. He came up with me, and I gave him a bed for 
the night. He began to see his heads when he was turning in; and, not 
having his mother to play up to, he let go aloud.’ 

“Was he playing up to you?’ Scree demanded. 

‘How can one tell with a patient? I ‘phoned to Howlieglass to come and 
look. He stayed till nearly daylight, watching. Wilkie talked about being 
damned and having much required of him. Howlieglass never said a word 
till just as he was going. Then he told me he couldn’t afford to lose Wilkie’s 
intellect for the sake of his bleedin’ vanity. No, old man! That wasn’t 
Lambeth. It was Howlieglass said it.’ 

‘T apologise to Lambeth.’ 

‘And then, on the doorstep — he’d sent his car home, and my man 
waited for him just as he was getting in, he saw a star (you know how keen 
he is on astronomy) and he stared at Tweed for about half a minute, and 
then he said: “Oh, Lord! What do You expect for the money?” He was only 
questioning the general scheme of things, the way he does sometimes; but 
my man thinks he’s the Devil. He’s more afraid of him than I am...Oh, well, 
and then we put Wilkie into one of the new paying-rooms at the Hospital, 
and we hurried up the tests, and they showed unmistakable tubercle. Wilkie 
saw it for himself. He was fairly winded. What annoyed him more than 
anything was that it would have to be a Syme operation.’ 

‘Who is Syme?’ I asked. 

‘He’s dead,’ said Scree, ‘but he begat rather a pretty operation on the 
foot.’ Bob Sawyer-like, he illustrated it with a folded sandwich. “Then you 
turn the flap under like this,’ he concluded, ‘and it makes a false heel that a 
man can walk about on very comfily.’ 

‘Then, why was Wilkie annoyed?’ I inquired. Keede answered the 
question. 

‘Because he’d done a good few of ‘em in the S.I.W. on chaps who had 
fired into their own insteps. He said it was a judgment on him for shirking. 
He was seeing his heads every night while he waited. Howlieglass never 
noticed ‘em. He’d drop in and talk bugs with him however looney he was.’ 

‘I never knew Wilkie more brilliant than he was in his lucid intervals, 
then. He used to talk bugs to me, too,’ said Scree. ‘I operated, of course. 
Howlieglass came to look (he never thinks it makes a man nervous) and — 
I couldn’t help laughing — just as Wilks was going under — Howlie turned 


to one of the nurses and said: “Yes, my de- ar. The best of us can make mis- 
takes. We are none of us Je-ho-vahs — not even Mr. Wilkett.” All the same, 
I made rather a neat job of that Syme..’ 

“You hadn’t to stand being kicked for it,’ said Keede. ‘We gave Wilks a 
week to pull round in. Then I called and told him that, if he’d been a 
patient, I should have held my tongue: but, as he was one of us — No, I 
said, as he had been one of us, and that made him wince — I had to confess 
that his foot was no more tuberculous than mine. I took full responsibility 
for the error...Do you want me to tell you what he really said to me?’ 

I did indeed. 

‘He said: “You! What on earth do you matter? You’re only a G.P. The 
tests were scientific. They can’t lie. ll go into that later; but I’ll attend to 
you first.” He did. He ended up by annoying me a little, though I’m the 
meekest medico on the register. He said: “How could even you make such a 
ghastly blunder? You had all the time there was. You had whatever 
judgment you possess under your control. You weren’t hurried. Were you 
drunk?” 

‘I said I wasn’t, but I didn’t say it with too much conviction. As I told 
you, he annoyed me. I said that his infernal heads’ nonsense and his hysteria 
must have biased me, but, if he was eternally damned, the mistake wasn’t 
worth fussing about. If he wasn’t, he knew as well as I did that errors of this 
kind happened under the most careful system; and he’d be hopping about 
on his Syme heel in no time; and at any rate he ought to be grateful I hadn’t 
diagnosed his trouble as something scandalous.’ 

‘Not bad, for the meekest medico on the register,’ said Scree approvingly. 

‘I was annoyed,’ Keede confessed, ‘but I wasn’t as annoyed as Wilkie. 
When he’d polished me off, he wanted the slides and test records. I don’t 
know what hanky-panky they had worked; but a youth turned up from the 
bug-run and said there had been a mistake in the samples or the filing of the 
guinea-pigs, and they were tracing the responsibility in the basement. 
Meantime, here were the genuine articles. 

‘Then Wilks began again on him: “But you had all the time you wanted! 
You had no reason to hurry! You were under no strain! You had only to 
label and number.” That showed what he had been suffering from, at the 
back of his mind, at the Front. But he went too far. He asked the pup how 
long he thought he would be allowed to hold his job after this disgraceful 
exposure. 

‘IT had to remind him that he was one blooming civil case in one 
blooming bed, and he would get his bill, and he could bring his civil action 


when he pleased, but he did not command the Hospital staff. The youth got 
out. I took the rest of the barrage. No mistake about it — it was a 
desperately important affair to Wilkie, damned or saved. Then that 
“bungling amateur,” Scree, came in.’ 

“Was this all a put-up job?’ I asked. 

‘Not in the least. It was Scree’s regular round. Wilkie wasn’t as offensive 
to him as he’d been to me. More professionally pained and shocked, you 
know. That put Scree on his high horse at once. He said he was an operative 
mason, not a speculative one.’ 

“You infernal old liar,’ Scree broke in, passing over the siphon. 

‘That was the sense of it, at any rate. Scree said he’d been told to operate 
on a foot reported as tuberculous, and it wasn’t his job to question me. Then 
he mentioned the figures that the crowned heads of Europe always paid him 
for cutting their corns, and he implied that being operated on by him was 
equivalent to a K.C.B. You ought to hear Scree’s top-note. It cowed the 
bacteriologist. And then he sat down by the old boy’s bed and began to talk 
Research with him, giving the impression that he was sitting at the feet of 
Gamaliel. It was — shut up, Scree! This is true! — the prettiest and kindest 
bit of work I’ve ever known even that hardened ruffian do. It had Wilkie 
steadied in five minutes, and in another five he was sailing away about 
Research, with his brain working like treacle.’ 

The tiny muscle that twitches when we feel certain sorts of shame 
showed itself beneath Scree’s lower eyelid. 

‘In the middle of it Howlie came in, and Scree put up his hand to stop 
him speaking till Wilkie had finished.’ 

‘Wilkie was giving his reasons for having chucked Maldoni’s theory,’ 
said Scree in extenuation. 

‘Then Howlieglass slid into the conference, and there they sat, with me 
playing bad boy in the comer, while they talked about taming spirochetes. 
Didn’t you, Scree?’ 

‘We talked, if you want to know, about the general administration of St. 
Peggotty’s New Biological Laboratories Extension,’ said Scree. 

‘Did you? Then you can carry on,’ said Keede; and Sir James Belton was 
heard speaking through Scree’s lips: “I am ver-ree sor-ree to say that there 
has been a mis-take, Mis-ter Wilkett, about your foot. It was due to an 
erroneous di-ag-nosis on the part of Mis-ter Keede, who is onlee a sub- 
urban Gen-eral Prac-titioner. We must not judge him too hard-ly.” < 

‘And then,’ Keede supplemented, ‘Scree, who might have had the 
decency to have kept out of it, said it was an infernal and grotesque blunder 


on my part.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said Scree, returning to his natural voice, ‘I thought you only 
wanted to know what Howlieglass said. Yes, of course I went for Keede for 
compromising my professional career that way. We all went for Keede. 

‘T haven’t forgotten.” Keede turned to me again. ‘I’m rather an exponent 
of the bedside manner, though you mightn’t think it; but for sheer bluff and 
tying a poor devil into knots I never heard anything within miles of that 
show round Wilkie’s bed. They had him apologising at last for owning a 
foot at all, and hoping he hadn’t given too much trouble.’ 

‘But how about the mix-up of the slides? Did they saddle you with it?’ 
said I. 

‘Worse! Much worse! Wilkie was drawing up to the subject — he’d have 
apologised for that, too — but Howlieglass got in first, and — ’ 

Keede nodded towards the obedient Scree. Once more we heard the voice 
of the head of St. Peggotty’s, preciser than ever. 

“If you had been at your post here after the War, Mis-ter Wil-kett, in- 
stead of relaxing your mind in rest-cures, this lit-tle af-fair, which we have 
ag-reed to for-get, would never have ta-ken place. I trust you will not al-low 
it to oc-cur again.” And, damn it all!’ — Scree’s operating hand smacked on 
my knee — ’poor Wilk’s mouth went down at the comers like a child’s, and 
he said, “I see that now, sir. I’m so sorry, sir.” 

‘Did it cure him?’ I asked later as we moved towards the taxi-cup. 

‘Ab-so-bally-lutely,’ said Keede. ‘Not a head or a hoot since.’ 

‘And was the foot tuberculous?’ I persisted. 

‘Anything with a sinus of long-standing may turn into anything. It’s 
always best to be on the safe side,’ was the response. ‘We were playing for 
the man’s reason — not his carcass.’ 

‘One more,’ I ventured. ‘How was the mix-up in the slides managed? It’s 
rather a grave matter to play with samples, isn’t it?’ 

‘By the same woman who knew where his mother had taken him. It 
wasn’t a job to trust to a man. A man would have said that he had a 
reputation or something to lose.’ 

‘Arising out of the reply to the previous question, does Mr. Wilkett 
realise about the lady?...’ 

‘No,’ said Sir Thomas Horringe very gravely to me; ‘that’s where he has 
made a mistake.’ 

‘Mistake! Poor devil! He has!’ said Keede with equal solemnity. 


The Penalty 


ONCE in life I watched a Star; 
But I whistled, ‘Let her go! 
There are others, fairer far. 
Which my favouring skies shall show.’ 
Here I lied, and herein I 
Stood to pay the penalty. 


Marvellous the Planets shone 
As I ranged from coast to coast; 
But beyond comparison 
Rode the Star that I had lost. 
I had lied, and only I 
Did not guess the penalty! 


When my Heavens were turned to blood. 
When the dark had filled my day. 
Furthest, but most faithful, stood 
That lone Star I cast away. 
I had loved myself, and I 
Have not lived and dare not die! 


Uncovenanted Mercies 


IF the Order Above be but the reflection of the Order Below, as that 
Ancient affirms who has had experience of the Orders,1 it follows that in 
the Administration of the Universe all Departments must work together. 
This explains why Azrael, Angel of Death, and Gabriel, Adam/’s First 
Servant and Courier of the Thrones, were talking with the Prince of 
Darkness in the office of the Archangel of the English, who — Heaven 
knows — is more English than his people. 

Two Guardian Spirits had been reported to the Archangel for allowing 
their respective charges to meet against Orders. The affair involved Gabriel, 
as official head of all Guardian Spirits, and also Satan, since Guardian 
Spirits are exhuman souls, reconditioned for re-issue by the Lower 
Hierarchy. There was a doubt, too, whether the Orders which the couple had 
disobeyed were absolute or conditional. And, further, Ruya’il, the female 
spirit, had refused to tell the Archangel of the English what the woman in 
her charge had said or thought when she met the man, for whom Kalka’il, 
the male Guardian Spirit, was responsible. Kalka’il had been equally 
obstinate; both Spirits sheltering themselves behind the old Ruling: — 
*Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth?’ The Archangel of the English, ever 
anxious to be just, had therefore invited Azrael, who separates the Spirit 
from the Flesh, to assist at the inquiry. 

The four Powers were going over the case in detail. 

‘I am afraid,’ said Gabriel at last, ‘no Guardian Spirit is obliged to — er 
— give away, as your people say, his or her charge. But’ — he turned 
towards the Angel of Death — ’what’s your view of the Ruling?’ 

“Ecclesiastes, Three, Twenty-one,”‘ Satan prompted. 

‘Thank you so much. I should say that it depends on the interpretation of 
“Who,”’ Azrael answered. ‘And it is certainly laid down that Whoever Who 
may be’ — his halo paled as he bowed his head — ’it is not any member of 
either Hierarchy.’ 

‘So I have always understood,’ said Satan. 

‘To my mind’ — the Archangel of the English spoke fretfully — ’this 
lack of — er — loyalty in the rank and file of the G.S. comes from our 
pernicious system of employing reconditioned souls on such delicate 
duties.’ 

The shaft was to Satan’s address, who smiled in acknowledgment. 


‘They have some human weaknesses, of course,’ he returned. ‘By the 
way, where on earth were that man and the woman allowed to meet?’ 

‘Under the Clock at — -Terminus, I understand.’ 

‘How interesting! ‘By appointment?’ 

‘Not at all. Ruya’il says that her woman stopped to look for her ticket in 
her bag. Kalka’il says that his man bumped into her. Pure accident, but a 
breach of Orders — trivial, in my judgment, for — ’ 

“Was it a breach of Orders for Life?’ Azrael asked. 

He referred to that sentence, written on the frontal sutures of the skull of 
every three-year-old child, which is supposed, by the less progressive 
Departments, to foreshadow his or her destiny. 

‘As a matter of detail,’ said the Archangel, ‘there were Orders for Life — 
identical in both cases. Here’s the copy. But nowadays we rely on training 
and environment to counteract this sort of auto- suggestion.’ 

‘Let’s make sure,’ Satan picked up the typed slip, and read aloud: — ‘“If 
So-and-so shall meet So-and-So, their state at the last shall be such as even 
Evil itself shall pity.” H’m! Thats not absolutely prohibitive. It’s 
conditional — isn’t it? “There’s great virtue in your “if,” and’ — he 
muttered to himself — ’it will all come back to me.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ the Archangel replied. ‘I intend that man and that woman for 
far better things. Orders for Life nowadays are no more than Oriental 
flourishes — aren’t they?’ 

But the level-browed Gabriel, in whose department these trifles lie, was 
not to be drawn. 

‘T hope you’re right,’ Satan said after a pause. ‘So you intend that couple 
for better things?’ 

“Yes! the Archangel of the English cleared his throat ominously. ‘Rightly 
or wrongly, I’m an optimist. I do believe in the general upward trend of life. 
It connotes, of course, a certain restlessness among my people — the 
English, you know.’ 

‘The English I know,’ said Satan. 

‘But in my humble judgment, they are developing on new planes. They 
must be met and guided by new methods. Surely in your dealings with the 
— er — more temperamental among them, you must have noticed this new 
sense of a larger outlook.’ 

‘In a measure — ye-es,’ Satan replied. ‘But I remember much the same 
sort of thing after printing was invented. Your people used to come down to 
me then, reeking — positively Caxtonised — with words. Some of ‘em 
were convinced they had invented new sins. We-ell! Boiled and peeled (we 


had to do a little of that, of course) their novelties were only variations on 
the Imperfect Octave — Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Gluttony, Covetousness, 
Lust. Technique, I grant you. Originality, nil. You may find it so with this 
new Zeitgeist of theirs.’ 

‘Ah, but you’re such a pessimist,’ the Archangel retorted, smiling. ‘I do 
wish you could meet these two I have in my eye. Charmin’ people. 
Cultured, capable, devout, of the happiest influences on their respective 
entourages; practical, earnest, and — er — so forth — they will each, in 
their spheres, supply just that touch which My People need at the present 
moment for their development. Therefore, I am giving them each full 
advantages for self-expression and realisation. These will include 
impeccable surroundings, wealth, culture, health, felicity (unhappy people 
can’t make other people happy, can they?), and — everything else 
commensurate with the greatness of the destiny for which I — er — destine 
them.’ 

The Archangel of the English rubbed his soft hands and beamed on his 
colleagues. 

‘I hope you’re justified,’ said Satan. ‘But are you quite sure that your 
method of — may I call it cosseting people, gets the best out of them?’ 

“Rather what I was thinking,’ said Azrael. ‘I’ve seen wonderful work 
done — with My Sword practically at people’s throats — even when I’ve 
had to haggle a bit. They’re a hard lot sometimes.’ 

‘Let’s take Job’s case.’ Satan continued. ‘He didn’t reach the top of his 
form, as your people say, till I had handled him a little — did he?’ 

‘Possibly not — by the standards of his age. But nowadays we don’t give 
very high marks to the Man of Uz. Qua Literature, rhetorical, Qua 
Theology, anthropomorphic and unobserved. No-o, you can’t get away 
from the fact that new standards demand new methods, new outlooks, and 
above all, enlarged acceptances — yes, enlarged acceptances. That reminds 
me’ — the Archangel of the English addressed himself to Azrael ‘I’ve sent 
in — perhaps it hasn’t come up to you yet — a Demi-Official asking if you 
can’t see your way towards mitigating some of your Departmental methods, 
so far as those affect your — er — final despatch- work. My people’s 
standards of comfort have risen, you know; and they’re complaining of the 
— the crudity of certain vital phenomena which lie within your 
provenance.’ 

For one instant Azrael lifted his eyes full on the hopeful countenance of 
the Archangel of the English, but no muscle twitched round his mouth as he 
replied: — ’Death is a little crude. For that matter, so’s Birth; but the two 


seem, somehow, to hang together. What would you say to an Inter- 
Departmental Committee — ’ 

‘Or Commission — that gives ampler powers — to explore all possible 
avenues with a view to practical co-ordination? The very thing,’ the 
Archangel ran on. ‘As a matter of fact, I’ve had the terms of reference for 
such a conference drafted in the Office. Pll run through ‘em with you — if 
you can spare a few minutes.’ 

“Nothing I should like better,’ Satan cried whole-heartedly. ‘Unluckily, 
I’m not always master of my time.’ He rose. The others followed his 
example and, due leave taken, launched into the Void that lay flush with the 
Office windows. 





‘Now, that,’ Satan observed after an interval which had sunk three 
Universes behind them, ‘is a perfect example of the dyer’s hand being 
subdued to what it works in. “We don’t give high marks to the Man of Uz.” 
Don’t we? I’m glad I’ve always dealt faithfully with all schoolmasters.’ 

‘And he objects to my methods!’ Azrael muttered. ‘If he weren’t 
immortal — unfortunately — I — I could show him something.’ 

The notion set them laughing so much that the Ruler of an Unconditioned 
Galaxy hailed them from his throne; and to Satan’s half- barked ‘No! — 
No!’ — sign that they were Powers in flight and not halting — returned a 
courteous ‘On You be the Blessing.’ 

‘He has left out “and the Peace,”‘ said Azrael critically. 

‘There is no need. They’ve never conceived of Your existence in these 
parts,’ Gabriel explained, as one free of all the Creations. 

‘Really?’ Azreal seemed a little dashed. ‘Our young English friend ought 
to apply for a transfer here. I fancy I should have to follow him before 
long.’ 

‘Oh no,’ Gabriel chuckled. ‘He’d eliminate you by training and 
environment. You’re only an Oriental flourish — like Orders for Life to a 
soul. D’you suppose there’s no one in his Office who knows what Kismet 
means?’ 

‘I should say not — from the quality of the stuff he sends down to us,’ 
Satan complained. ‘Did you notice his dig at me about “our pernicious 
system” of Guardian Spirits? I do my best to recondition his damned souls 
for reissue, but — ’ 

“You do it very thoroughly indeed,’ said Gabriel. ‘I’ve said as much in 
my last Report on Our Personnel.’ 

‘Thank you. It’s heavier work than you’d imagine. If you’re free for a 


little, P’d like to show you how heavy — ’ 

“You’re sure it wouldn’t — ?’ Gabriel began politely. 

‘Not in the least. Come along, then!...Take Space! Drop Time! Forgive 
my going first... Now!’ 

The Three nose-dived at that point where Infinity returns upon itself, till 
they folded their wings beneath the foundations of Time and Space, whose 
double weight bore down on them through the absolute Zeroes of Night and 
Silence. 

Gabriel breathed uneasily; for, the greater the glory, the more present the 
imperfections. 

‘It’s the pressures,’ Satan reassured him. ‘We came down too quickly. 
Swallow a little and they’ ll go off. Meantime, we’ll have some light on our 
subjects.’ 

The glare of the halo he wore in His Own Place fought against the Horror 
of Great Darkness. 

‘Have we gone beyond The Mercy?’ Azrael whispered, appalled at the 
little light it won. 

‘They’re delivered into My hands now,’ Satan answered. 

‘Usen’t there to be a notice hereabouts, requesting visitors to leave all 
their hopes behind them?’ Gabriel peered into the Gulf as he spoke. 

“We’ve taken it down. We work on hope deferred now,’ Satan answered. 
‘It acts more certainly.’ 

‘But I’m not conscious of anything going on,’ Azrael remarked. 

‘The processes are largely mental. But now and again...For example!’ 
There was a minute sound, hardly louder than the parting of fever-gummed 
lips in delirium, but the Silence multiplied it like thunders in a nightmare. 
‘That is one reconditioning now,’ Satan explained. 

‘A hard lot. They frighten me sometimes,’ said Azrael. 

‘And me always,’ Gabriel added. ‘I suppose that is because We are their 
servants.’ 

‘Of whom I am the hardest-worked,’ Satan insisted. 

‘Oh, but you’ve every sort of labour-saving device, these days, haven’t 
you?’ Gabriel said vaguely. 

‘None that eliminate responsibility. Take the case of that man and that 
woman we were talking about just now. What conclusion did you draw 
from the evidence of their Guardian Spirits?’ 

‘There was only one conclusion possible — if they should meet,’ Gabriel 
replied. ‘You yourself read the copy of their Orders for Life.’ 

‘And what did our young friend do? ‘Rode off on glittering generalities 


about uplift and idealism and his precious scheme for debauching them 
both with all the luxuries, because “unhappy people can’t make others 
happy.” You heard him say it? He’s hopeless.’ Satan spoke indignantly. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t go as far as that. He’s English.’ Gabriel smiled. 

‘And then,’ Satan held on, ‘did you see him look at me when I read out 
“Evil itself shall pity?” That means, if and when the worst comes to the 
worst I shall have to put it straight again. I shall be expected to do the 
whole of his dirty work — unofficially — and shoulder the unpopularity — 
officially. I shall have to give that couple Hell — and our young friend will 
take the credit of my success.’ 

‘The attitude is not unknown elsewhere,’ said Azrael. ‘Ve-ry little would 
persuade our worthy Michael, for instance, that his Sword is as effective as 
mine.’ 

‘T’ll prove my contention now,’ Satan turned to Gabriel, ‘if you’ll permit 
— we don’t need both of ‘em — the woman’s guardian, Ruya’il, to report 
here for a moment. It’s night in England now. I can jam “all ill dreams” 
while she’s off duty. We shall have to manage the interview like one of their 
own cinemas, but you’!! overlook that, I hope.’ 

Gabriel gave the permission without which no Guardian Spirit may quit 
station, even for a breath, and on the instant, monstrously enlarged upon 
Space, her eyes shut against the glare that revealed her, stood Ruya’il in her 
last human shape as a woman upon earth. 

Azrael moved forward. 

‘One instant,’ said he. ‘I think I have had the pleasure of meeting you, 
Mrs. — ’ (he gave her her name, address, and the date of her death). ‘You 
called for me at the time. You seemed glad to meet me. Why?’ 

‘Because I wanted to meet Gregory,’ came the answer, in the flat tones of 
the held. 

‘There’s our trouble in a nutshell,’ said Satan, and took over the inquiry, 
saying: — ’ You were under Our Hand for recondition and re- issue, Mrs. — 
. For what cause?’ 

‘Because of Gregory.’ 

“Who was re-issued as Kalka’il. And he because of you?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘On what terms were you issued as Guardian Spirits, please?’ 

‘There were no terms. Gregory and I were free to meet in the course of 
our duties, if we could. So we did. It wasn’t his fault.’ 

‘Those, by the way, were the last words Eve ever spoke to me,’ Azrael 
whispered to Gabriel. 


‘Indeed!’ Satan resumed. ‘So you met and, incidentally, your charges 
met, too. I think that will be all — oh, one minute more. You know — ?’ he 
named a railway terminus. 

“Yes.’ The eyelids quivered. 

‘In London and — Ours here?’ 

‘Oh, please, don’t! Yes!’ A tear forced its way out, and glittered horribly 
on the cheek. 

‘I beg your pardon! Thank you so much. I needn’t detain you any longer.’ 

‘Now you see my position,’ said Satan to the others. ‘Our young friend 
should have had all this information on his blotter before his inquiry began. 
When he called me in, he should have communicated it to me. Then I 
should have known where I stood. But he didn’t. He makes my job ten 
times more difficult than it need be by burking the essentials of it — stabs 
me in the back with his crazy schemes of betterment — and expects me to 
carry on!’ 

Tm afraid my Department must be responsible for the original error of 
detailing those two particular Guardian Spirits to those two particular 
people,’ said Gabriel. ‘At any rate, I accept the responsibility, and 
apologise.’ 

Satan laughed frankly. ‘No need. We’ve been opposite numbers since 
Adam. Mistakes will happen. I merely wished to show you something of 
our young friend’s loyal and helpful nature.’ 

‘Meantime, what steps are you taking with that man and that woman?’ 
Azrael asked. 

‘Tentative, only. Listen!’ 

He lifted his hand for silence. A broken whisper that seemed one with all 
Space fought itself into their hearing: 

‘My God! My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?’ 

“Was that an echo?’ said Gabriel presently. ‘Or was it in duplicate?’ 

‘In duplicate. But we don’t attach too much value to that class of 
expression. Very often it’s only hysteria — or vanity. One can’t be sure till 
much later.’ 

‘What were those curious metallic clicks after the message?’ Azrael 
asked. 

‘In the woman’s case,’ Satan explained, ‘it was one of her rings against 
her tiara as she was putting it on to go to Court. In the second, it was the 
Star of some Order that the man was being invested with by his Sovereign. 
That proves how happy they are!’ 

A certain amount of human time passed. 


‘Surely there’s music, too,’ Gabriel went on. ‘And words?’ 

Both were most faint, but quite clear: 

‘I have a song to sing, oh! 

Sing me your song, oh!’ 

A break, a patter of verse, and then — on an almost unendurable 
movement that seemed to brush the heart-strings: 

‘Misery me! Lackaday-dee! 

He died for the love of a lady!’ 

Last, the fall of a body. 

‘Oh, that’s on a stage somewhere,’ said Satan. “They must be enjoying 
themselves now at a theatre. Everything’s coming their way. “Unhappy 
people can’t make people happy, y’ know.” Well! Now you’ve heard them, I 
suggest that, if it doesn’t bore you too much, you meet me here on — 
Azrael must know the dates — they are due for filing and we’ll watch the 
result.’ 

After a glance into the future, Azrael gave a date in time as earth reckons 
it, and they parted. 

As Death returned to his own sphere, by way of that Galaxy which had 
been denied knowledge of his existence, its Ruler heard a voice under the 
stars framing words, to him meaningless, such as these 

‘His speech is a burning fire. 

With his lips he travaileth. 

At his heart is a blind desire. 

In his eye foreknowledge of Death.’ 





The Archangel of the English, to whom, as to his people, the years had 
brought higher education, was more optimistic than ever. This time, he 
confided to the Three Archangels that, since Mass-Action was the Note of 
the Age, he had discovered and was training an entire battalion of hand- 
picked souls, whose collective efforts towards the world’s well- being he 
would aid with improved sanitary appliances and gratuitous sterilised 
public transport. 

‘What grasp and vision you have!’ said Satan. ‘By the way, do you 
remember a man and a woman you were rather interested in, some time 
ago? “Male and female created He them” — didn’t He? Ruya’il, I think, 
was the woman’s Guardian Spirit.’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said the Archangel of the English. ‘They had a certain — not 
quite so large, perhaps, as they thought, but a certain — share in paving the 
way towards these present developments, which I have the honour to direct 


a little, perhaps, from my inconspicuous post in the background.’ 

‘Good! I remember you spoke rather highly of them.’ 

‘None the less ‘ — the Archangel joined his hands across a stomach that 
insisted a little — ’none the less I should ha-ardly mark those two definitely 
as among the Saviours of Society. We say in the Department that social 
service can be divided into two categories — Saviours and Paviours. Ha! 
Hal’ 

‘How very neat!’ and Satan laughed, too. 

“You see it? As a matter of fact, it arose out of one of my own marginal 
notes on an Hierarchical docket. No-o! I think I should be constrained to 
mark that couple as first-class among second-class Paviours of Society.’ 

‘And what has happened to them?’ Satan pursued. 

The Archangel of the English glanced towards Azrael, who replied: 
‘Both filed.’ 

“Sorry for that — ’sorry for that,’ the Archangel chirped briskly. ‘But of 
course I was only concerned to get the best work out of them which their 
limitations permitted. And I think, without unduly vaunting my methods, I 
have succeeded. By the way, I have just drafted a little bit of propaganda on 
the Interdependence of True Happiness and Vital Effort. It won’t take ten 
minutes to — ’ 

But once again it appeared that his hearers had business elsewhere. And 
indeed they met, soon after, on the Edge of the Abyss. 

‘Tf I had nerves,’ said Satan, ‘my young friend would arride them, as he’d 
say. What was he telling you when we left?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Azrael, ‘our Interdepartmental Commission hadn’t come up to 
his expectations. We couldn’t agree on a form of words for a modus 
moriendi.’ 

‘And then,’ Gabriel added, ‘he said Azrael hadn’t the judicial mind.’ 

‘How can! have?’ said Azrael simply. ‘I’m strictly executive. My 
instructions are to dismiss to the Mercy. Apropos — what has happened to 
that couple you were talking over with him, just now?’ 

‘T’ll show you in a minute.’ Satan looked about him. The light from his 
halo was answered by a throb of increased productivity through all the 
Hells. He shaped some wordless questions across Space, and nodded. ‘It’s 
all right,’ he said. ‘She’s been in one of our shops, on test for Breaking 
Strain. He’s due for final test too. We’ — Satan parodied the manner of the 
Archangel of the English — ’took the liberty of thinking that there was a 
little more work to be got out of him in the Paviour line, after our young 
friend above had dropped him. So we made him do it — rather as job did 


— on an annuity bought by his friends, in what they call a Rowton 
lodginghouse, with an incurable disease on him. In our humble judgment, 
his last five years’ realisation-output was worth all his constructive efforts.’ 

‘Does — did he know it?’ Gabriel asked. 

‘Hardly. He was down and out, as the English say. I’1l show them both to 
you in a little. They met first at — -Terminus; didn’t they?... Good!...Follow 
me till you see me check! — So I...And here we are!’ 

‘But this is the Terminus! Line for line and’ — Gabriel pointed to the 
newspaper posters — ’ letter for letter!’ 

‘Of course it is. We don’t babble about Progress. We keep up with it.’ 

‘Then why’ — Gabriel coughed as a locomotive belched smoke to the 
roof — ’why don’t you electrify your system? I never smelt such fuel.’ 

‘I have,’ said Azrael, expert in operations. ‘It’s ether — ’he sniffed again 
— ’jt’s nitrous oxide — it’s — it’s every sort of anaesthetic.’ 

‘Tt is. Smells wake memory,’ said Satan. 

‘But what’s the idea?’ Gabriel demanded. 

‘Quite simple. A large number of persons in Time have weaknesses for 
making engagements — on oath, I regret to say — to meet other persons for 
all Eternity. Most of these appointments are forgotten or overlaid by later 
activities which have first claim on our attention. But the residue — say two 
per cent — comes here. Naturally, it represents a high level of character, 
passion, and tenacity which, ipso facto, reacts generously to our treatments. 
At first we used to put ‘em into pillories and chaff ‘em. When coaches came 
in, we accommodated them in replicas of roadside inns. With the advance 
of transportation, we duplicated all the leading London stations. (You ought 
to see some of ‘em on a Saturday night!) But that’s a detail. The essence of 
our idea is that every soul here is waiting for a train, which may or may not 
bring the person with whom they have contracted to spend Eternity. And, as 
the English say, they don’t half have to wait either.’ 


Satan smiled on Hell’s own — -Terminus as that would appear to men 
and women at the end of a hot, stale, sticky, petrol-scented summer 
afternoon under summer-time — twenty past six o’clock standing for 


twenty past seven. 

A train came in. Porters cried the number of its platform; many of the 
crowd grouped by the barriers, but some stood fast under the Clock, men 
straightening their ties and women tweaking their hats. An elderly female 
with a string-bag observed to a stranger: ‘I always think it’s best to stay 
where you promised you would. ‘Less chance o’ missing ‘im that way.’ 
‘Oh, quite,’ the other answered. ‘That’s what I always do’; and then both 


moved towards the barrier as though drawn by cords. 

The passengers filed out — they and the waiting crowd devouring each 
other with their eyes. Some, misled by a likeness or a half-heard voice, 
hurried forward crying a name or even stretching out their arms. To cover 
their error, they would pretend they had made no sign and bury themselves 
among their uninterested neighbours. As the last passenger came away, a 
little moan rose from the assembly. 

A fat Jew suddenly turned and butted his way back to the ticket- 
collector, who was leaving for another platform. 

‘Every living soul’s out, sir,’ the man began, ‘but — thank ye, sir — you 
can make sure if you like.’ 

The Jew was already searching beneath each seat and opening each shut 
door, till, at last, he pulled up in tears at the emptied luggage-van. He was 
followed on the same errand by a looseknit person in golfing- kit, seeking, 
he said, a bag of clubs, who swore bitterly when a featureless woman 
behind him asked: ‘Was you looking for a sweetheart, ducky?’ 

Another train was called. The crowd moved over — some hopeful in step 
and bearing; others upheld only by desperate will. Several ostentatiously 
absorbed themselves in newspapers and magazines round the bookstalls; 
but their attention would not hold and when people brushed against them 
they jumped. 

‘They are all under moderately high tension,’ Satan said. ‘Come into the 
Hotel — it’s less public there — in case any of them come unstuck.’ 

The Archangels moved slowly till they were blocked by a seedy-looking 
person button-holing the Stationmaster between two barrows of unlabelled 
luggage. He talked thickly. The official disengaged himself with practised 
skill. ‘That’s all right, Sir. I understand,’ he said. ‘Now, if I was you I’d slip 
over to the Hotel and sit down and wait a bit. You can be quite sure, Sir, 
that the instant your friend arrives I’ ll slip over and advise you.’ 

The man, muttering and staring, drifted on. 

‘That’s him,’ said Satan. ‘“And behold he was in My hand “ — with a 
vengeance. Did you hear him giving his titles to impress the 
Stationmaster?’ 

‘What will happen to him?’ said Gabriel. 

‘One can’t be certain. My Departmental Heads are independent in their 
own spheres. They arrange all sorts of effects. There’s one, yonder, for 
instance, that ‘ud never be allowed in the other station up above.’ 

A woman with a concertina and a tin cup took her stand on the kerb of 
the road by Number One platform, where a crowd was awaiting a train. 


After a pitiful flourish she began to sing: — 

‘The Sun stands still in Heaven — Dusk and the stars delay. There is no 
order given To cut the throat of the day. My Glory is gone with my Power. 
Only my torments remain. Hear me! Oh, hear me! All things wait on the 
hour That sets me my doom again.’ 

But the song seemed unpopular, and few coins fell into the cup. 

‘They used to pay anything you please to hear her — once,’ Satan said, 
and gave her name. ‘She’s saving up her pennies now to escape.’ 

‘Do they ever?’ Gabriel asked. 

‘Oh, yes — often. They get clear away till — the very last. Then they’re 
brought back again. It’s an old Inquisition effect, but they never fail to react 
to it. You’ll see them in the Reading-Rooms making their plans and looking 
up Continental Bradshaws. By the way, we’ve taken some liberties with the 
decorations of the Hotel itself. I hope you’ll approve.’ 

He ushered them into an enormously enlarged Terminus Hotel with 
passages and suites of public rooms, giving on to a further confusion of 
corridors and saloons. Through this maze men and women wandered and 
whispered, opening doors into hushed halls whence polite attendants 
reconducted them to continue their cycle of hopeless search elsewhere. 
Others, at little writing-tables in the suites of overheated rooms, made notes 
for honeymoons, as Satan had said, from the Bradshaws and steamer- 
folders, or wrote long letters which they posted furtively. Often, one of 
them would hurry out into the yard, with some idea of stopping a taxi which 
seemed to be carrying away a known face. And there were women who 
fished frayed correspondence out of their vanity- bags and read it with 
moist eyes close up to the windows. 

‘Everything is provided for — ”according to their own imaginations,”‘ 
said Satan with some pride. ‘Now I wonder what sort of test our man will 

The seedy-looking person was writing busily when a page handed him a 
telegram. He turned, his face transfigured with joy, read, stared deeply at 
the messenger, and collapsed in a fit. Satan picked up the paper which ran: 
— ’Reconsidered. Forgive. Forget.’ 

‘Teck!’ said Satan. ‘That isn’t quite cricket. But we’ll see how he takes it.’ 

Well-trained attendants bore the snorting, inert body out, into a little side- 
room, and laid it on a couch. When Satan and the others entered they found 
a competent-looking doctor in charge. 

“He that sinneth — let him fall into the hands of the Physician,” ‘ said 
Satan. ‘I wonder what choice he’ll make?’ 


‘Has he any?’ said Gabriel. 

‘Always. This is his last test. I can’t say I exactly approve of the means, 
but if one interferes with one’s subordinates it weakens initiative.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, then, that that telegram was forged?’ cried Gabriel 
hotly. 

““There are lying spirits also, was the smooth answer.” Wait and see.’ 

The man had been brought to with brandy and salvolatile. As he 
recovered consciousness he groaned. 

‘I remember now,’ said he. 

“You needn’t;’ the doctor spoke slowly. ‘We can take away your memory 
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‘If — if,’ said Satan, as one prompting a discourteous child. 

‘If you please,’ the doctor went on, looking Satan full in the face, and 
adding under his breath: — ’Am I in charge here or are You? “Who 
knoweth — ”* 

‘Tf I please?’ the man stammered. 

“Yes. If you authorise me,’ the doctor went on. 

‘Then what becomes of me?’ 

“You’ll be free from that pain at any rate. Do you authorise me?’ 

‘I do not. Pll see you damned first.’ 

The doctor’s face lit, but his answer was not cheering. 

‘Then you’d better go.’ 

‘Go? Where in Hell to?’ 

‘That’s not my business. This room’s needed for other patients.’ 

‘Well, if that’s the case, I suppose I’d better.’ He rebuttoned his loosed 
flannel shirt all awry, rolled off the couch, and fumbled towards the door, 
where he turned and said thickly: — ’Look here — I’ve got something to 
say — I think...’I — I charge you at the Judgment — make it plain. Make it 
plain, y’know...I charge you — ’ 

But whatever the charge may have been, it ended in indistinct mutterings 
as he went out, and the doctor followed him with the bottle of spirits that 
had clogged his tongue. 

‘There!’ said Satan. ‘You’ve seen a full test for Ultimate Breaking 
Strain.’ 

‘But now?’ Gabriel demanded. 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because it was written: “Even Evil itself shall pity. 

‘I told you long ago it would all be laid on me at last,’ said Satan bitterly. 

Here Azrael interposed, icy and resplendent. ‘My orders,’ said he, ‘are to 
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dismiss to the Mercy. Where is it?’ 

Satan put out his hand, but did not speak. 

The Three waited in that casualty room, with its porcelain washstand 
beneath the glass shelf of bottles, its oxygen cylinders tucked under the 
leatherette couch, and its heart-lowering smell of spent anaesthetics — 
waited till the agony of waiting that shuffled and mumbled outside crept in 
and laid hold; dimming, first, the lustre of their pinions; bowing, next, their 
shoulders as the motes in the never-shifted sunbeam filtered through it and 
settled on them, masking, finally, the radiance of Robe, Sword, and very 
Halo, till only their eyes had light. 

The groan broke first from Azrael’s lips. ‘How long?’ he muttered. ‘How 
long?’ But Satan sat dumb and hooded under cover of his wings. 

There was a flurry of hysterics at the opening door. An uniformed nurse 
half supported, half led a woman to the couch. 

‘But I can’t! I mustn’t!’ the woman protested, striving to push away the 
hands. ‘I — I’ve got an appointment. I’ve got to meet the 7.12. I have 
really. It’s rather — you don’t know how important it is. Won’t you let me 
go? Please, let me go I If yov’ll let me go, I’ll give you all my diamonds.’ 

‘Just a little lay-down and a nice cup o’ tea. PI fetch it in a minute,’ the 
nurse cooed. 

“Tea? How do I know it won’t be poisoned. It will be poisoned — I know 
it will. Let me go I Pl tell the police if you don’t let me go! Pl tell — Pll 
tell! Oh God! — who can I tell?...Dick! Dick! They’re trying to drug me! 
Come and help me! Oh, help me! It’s me, Dickie!’ 

Presently the unbridled screams exhausted themselves and turned into 
choking, confidential, sobbing whispers: ‘Nursie! I’m so sorry I made an 
exhibition of myself just now. I won’t do it again — on my honour I won’t 
— if you’ll just let me — just let me slip out to meet the 7.12. PII be back 
the minute it’s in, and then PII be good. Please, take your arm away!’ 

But it was round her already. The nurse’s head bent down as she blew 
softly on the woman’s forehead till the grey hair parted and the Three could 
see the Order for Life, where it had been first written. The body began to 
relax for sleep. 

‘Don’t — don’t be so silly,’ she murmured. ‘Well, only for a minute, 
then. You mustn’t make me late for the 7.12, because — because... Oh! 
Don’t forget...” I charge you at the Judgment make it plain — I charge you 
— ”*She ceased. The nurse looked as Kalka’il had done, straight into 
Satan’s eyes, and: — ’Go!’ she commanded. 

Satan bowed his head. 


There was a knock, a scrabbling at the door, and the seedy-looking man 
shambled in. 

‘Sorry!’ he began, ‘but I think I left my hat here.’ 

The woman on the couch waked and, turning, chin in hand, chuckled 
deliciously: — ’What does it matter now, dear?’ 





The Three found themselves whirled into the Void — two of them a little 
ruffled, the third somewhat apologetic. 

‘How did it happen?’ Gabriel smoothed his plumes. 

“Well — as a matter of fact, we were rather ordered away,’ said Satan. 

‘Ordered away? I?’ Azrael cried. 

‘Not to mention your senior in the Service,’ 

Satan answered. ‘I don’t know whether you noticed that that nurse 
happened to be Ruya’il — ’ 

‘Then I shall take official action.’ But Azrael’s face belied his speech. 

‘I think you’ll find she is protected by that ruling you have so lucidly 
explained to our young friend. It all turns upon the interpretation of “Who,” 
you know.’ 

‘Even so,’ said Gabriel, ‘that does not excuse the neck-and-crop 
abruptness — the cinema — like trick — of our — our expulsion.’ 

‘I’m afraid, as the little girl said about her spitting at her nurse, that that 
was my invention. But, my Brothers’ — the Prince of Darkness smiled — 
*did you really think that we were needed there much longer?’ 


Azrael’s Count 


LO! the Wild Cow of the Desert, her yeanling estrayed from her — Lost in 
the wind plaited sand-dunes — athirst in the maze of them. Hot foot she 
follows those foot-prints — the thrice tangled ways of them. Her soul is 
shut save to one thing — the love-quest consuming her. Fearless she lows 
past the camp, men’s fires affright her not. Ranges she close to the tethered 
ones — the mares by the lances held. Noses she softly apart the veil in the 
women’s tent. Next — withdrawn under moonlight, a shadow afar off — 
Fades. Ere men cry, ‘Hold her fast!’ darkness recovers her. She the love- 
crazed and forlorn, when the dogs threaten her Only a side-tossed horn, as 
though a fly troubled her. Shows she hath heard, till a lance in the heart of 
her quivereth. — Lo, from that carcass aheap — where speeds the soul of 
it? Where is the tryst it must keep? Who is her pandar? Death! 

Men I dismiss to the Mercy greet me not willingly; Crying, ‘Why seekest 
Thou me first? Are not my kin unslain?’ Shrinking aside from the Sword- 
edge, blinking the glare of it. Sinking the chin in the neck-bone. How shall 
that profit them? Yet, among men a ten thousand, few meet me otherwise. 

Yet, among women a thousand, one comes to me mistress-wise. Arms 
open, breasts open, mouth open — hot is her need on her. Crying, ‘Ho 
Servant, acquit me, the bound by Love’s promises! Haste Thou! He waits! I 
would go! Handle me lustily!’ Lo! her eyes stare past my wings, as things 
unbeheld by her. Lo! her lips summonsing part. I am not whom she calls. 
Lo! My sword sinks and returns. At no time she heedeth it More than the 
dust of a journey, her garments brushed clear of it. Lo! Ere the blood-rush 
has ceased, forward her soul rushes. She is away to her tryst. Who is her 
pandar? Death! 
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THE STORY OF MUHAMMAD DIN. 


“Who is the happy man? He that sees in his own house at home little 
children crowned with dust, leaping and falling and crying.” 


Munichandra, translated by Professor Peterson. 


The polo-ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, and dinted. It stood on 
the mantelpiece among the pipe-stems which Imam Din, khitmatgar, was 
cleaning for me. 

“Does the Heaven-born want this ball?” said Imam Din, deferentially. 

The Heaven-born set no particular store by it; but of what use was a polo- 
ball to a khitmatgar? 

“By Your Honor’s favor, I have a little son. He has seen this ball, and 
desires it to play with. I do not want it for myself.” 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din of wanting to 
play with polo-balls. He carried out the battered thing into the verandah; 
and there followed a hurricane of joyful squeaks, a patter of small feet, and 
the thud-thud-thud of the ball rolling along the ground. Evidently the little 
son had been waiting outside the door to secure his treasure. But how had 
he managed to see that polo-ball? 

Next day, coming back from office half an hour earlier than usual, I was 
aware of a small figure in the dining-room — a tiny, plump figure in a 
ridiculously inadequate shirt which came, perhaps, half-way down the 
tubby stomach. It wandered round the room, thumb in mouth, crooning to 
itself as it took stock of the pictures. Undoubtedly this was the “little son.” 

He had no business in my room, of course; but was so deeply absorbed in 
his discoveries that he never noticed me in the doorway. I stepped into the 
room and startled him nearly into a fit. He sat down on the ground with a 
gasp. His eyes opened, and his mouth followed suit. I knew what was 
coming, and fled, followed by a long, dry howl which reached the servants’ 
quarters far more quickly than any command of mine had ever done. In ten 
seconds Imam Din was in the dining-room. Then despairing sobs arose, and 
I returned to find Imam Din admonishing the small sinner who was using 
most of his shirt as a handkerchief. 

“This boy,” said Imam Din, judicially, “is a budmash, a big budmash. He 
will, without doubt, go to the jail-khana for his behavior.” Renewed yells 
from the penitent, and an elaborate apology to myself from Imam Din. 


“Tell the baby,” said I, “that the Sahib is not angry, and take him away.” 
Imam Din conveyed my forgiveness to the offender, who had now gathered 
all his shirt round his neck, string-wise, and the yell subsided into a sob. 
The two set off for the door. “His name,” said Imam Din, as though the 
name were part of the crime, “is Muhammad Din, and he is a budmash.” 
Freed from present danger, Muhammad Din turned round, in his father’s 
arms, and said gravely: — ”It is true that my name is Muhammad Din, 
Tahib, but I am not a budmash. I am a MAN!” 

From that day dated my acquaintance with Muhammad Din. Never again 
did he come into my dining-room, but on the neutral ground of the 
compound, we greeted each other with much state, though our conversation 
was confined to “Talaam, Tahib” from his side and “Salaam Muhammad 
Din” from mine. Daily on my return from office, the little white shirt, and 
the fat little body used to rise from the shade of the creeper-covered trellis 
where they had been hid; and daily I checked my horse here, that my 
salutation might not be slurred over or given unseemly. 

Muhammad Din never had any companions. He used to trot about the 
compound, in and out of the castor-oil bushes, on mysterious errands of his 
own. One day I stumbled upon some of his handiwork far down the ground. 
He had half buried the polo-ball in dust, and stuck six shrivelled old 
marigold flowers in a circle round it. Outside that circle again, was a rude 
square, traced out in bits of red brick alternating with fragments of broken 
china; the whole bounded by a little bank of dust. The bhistie from the well- 
curb put in a plea for the small architect, saying that it was only the play of 
a baby and did not much disfigure my garden. 

Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the child’s work then 
or later; but, that evening, a stroll through the garden brought me unawares 
full on it; so that I trampled, before I knew, marigold-heads, dust-bank, and 
fragments of broken soap-dish into confusion past all hope of mending. 
Next morning I came upon Muhammad Din crying softly to himself over 
the ruin I had wrought. Some one had cruelly told him that the Sahib was 
very angry with him for spoiling the garden, and had scattered his rubbish 
using bad language the while. Muhammad Din labored for an hour at 
effacing every trace of the dust-bank and pottery fragments, and it was with 
a tearful apologetic face that he said, “Talaam Tahib,” when I came home 
from the office. A hasty inquiry resulted in Imam Din informing 
Muhammad Din that by my singular favor he was permitted to disport 
himself as he pleased. Whereat the child took heart and fell to tracing the 
ground-plan of an edifice which was to eclipse the marigold-polo-ball 


creation. 

For some months, the chubby little eccentricity revolved in his humble 
orbit among the castor-oil bushes and in the dust; always fashioning 
magnificent palaces from stale flowers thrown away by the bearer, smooth 
water-worn pebbles, bits of broken glass, and feathers pulled, I fancy, from 
my fowls — always alone and always crooning to himself. 

A gayly-spotted sea-shell was dropped one day close to the last of his 
little buildings; and I looked that Muhammad Din should build something 
more than ordinarily splendid on the strength of it. Nor was I disappointed. 
He meditated for the better part of an hour, and his crooning rose to a 
jubilant song. Then he began tracing in dust. It would certainly be a 
wondrous palace, this one, for it was two yards long and a yard broad in 
ground-plan. But the palace was never completed. 

Next day there was no Muhammad Din at the head of the carriage-drive, 
and no “Talaam Tahib” to welcome my return. I had grown accustomed to 
the greeting, and its omission troubled me. Next day, Imam Din told me that 
the child was suffering slightly from fever and needed quinine. He got the 
medicine, and an English Doctor. 

“They have no stamina, these brats,” said the Doctor, as he left Imam 
Din’s quarters. 

A week later, though I would have given much to have avoided it, I met 
on the road to the Mussulman burying-ground Imam Din, accompanied by 
one other friend, carrying in his arms, wrapped in a white cloth, all that was 
left of little Muhammad Din. 


THE HOUSE OF SUDDHOO 


A stone’s throw out on either hand 

From that well-ordered road we tread, 
And all the world is wild and strange; 

Churel and ghoul and Djinn and sprite 

Shall bear us company to-night, 

For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the Powers of Darkness range. 


From the Dusk to the Dawn. 

The house of Suddhoo, near the Taksali Gate, is two-storied, with four 
carved windows of old brown wood, and a flat roof. You may recognize it 
by five red hand-prints arranged like the Five of Diamonds on the 
whitewash between the upper windows. Bhagwan Dass, the bunnia, and a 
man who says he gets his living by seal-cutting, live in the lower story with 
a troop of wives, servants, friends, and retainers. The two upper rooms used 
to be occupied by Janoo and Azizun and a little black-and-tan terrier that 
was stolen from an Englishman’s house and given to Janoo by a soldier. To- 
day, only Janoo lives in the upper rooms. Suddhoo sleeps on the roof 
generally, except when he sleeps in the street. He used to go to Peshawar in 
the cold weather to visit his son, who sells curiosities near the Edwardes’ 
Gate, and then he slept under a real mud roof. Suddhoo is a great friend of 
mine, because his cousin had a son who secured, thanks to my 
recommendation, the post of head-messenger to a big firm in the Station. 
Suddhoo says that God will make me a Lieutenant-Governor one of these 
days. I daresay his prophecy will come true. He is very, very old, with white 
hair and no teeth worth showing, and he has outlived his wits — outlived 
nearly everything except his fondness for his son at Peshawar. Janoo and 
Azizun are Kashmiris, Ladies of the City, and theirs was an ancient and 
more or less honorable profession; but Azizun has since married a medical 
student from the North-West and has settled down to a most respectable life 
somewhere near Bareilly. Bhagwan Dass is an extortionate and an 
adulterator. He is very rich. The man who is supposed to get his living by 
seal-cutting pretends to be very poor. This lets you know as much as is 
necessary of the four principal tenants in the house of Suddhoo. Then there 
is Me, of course; but I am only the chorus that comes in at the end to 
explain things. So I do not count. 


Suddhoo was not clever. The man who pretended to cut seals was the 
cleverest of them all — Bhagwan Dass only knew how to lie — except 
Janoo. She was also beautiful, but that was her own affair. 

Suddhoo’s son at Peshawar was attacked by pleurisy, and old Suddhoo 
was troubled. The seal-cutter man heard of Suddhoo’s anxiety and made 
capital out of it. He was abreast of the times. He got a friend in Peshawar to 
telegraph daily accounts of the son’s health. And here the story begins. 

Suddhoo’s cousin’s son told me, one evening, that Suddhoo wanted to 
see me; that he was too old and feeble to come personally, and that I should 
be conferring an everlasting honor on the House of Suddhoo if I went to 
him. I went; but I think, seeing how well-off Suddhoo was then, that he 
might have sent something better than an ekka, which jolted fearfully, to 
haul out a future Lieutenant-Governor to the City on a muggy April 
evening. The ekka did not run quickly. It was full dark when we pulled up 
opposite the door of Ranjit Singh’s Tomb near the main gate of the Fort. 
Here was Suddhoo and he said that, by reason of my condescension, it was 
absolutely certain that I should become a Lieutenant-Governor while my 
hair was yet black. Then we talked about the weather and the state of my 
health, and the wheat crops, for fifteen minutes, in the Huzuri Bagh, under 
the stars. 

Suddhoo came to the point at last. He said that Janoo had told him that 
there was an order of the Sirkar against magic, because it was feared that 
magic might one day kill the Empress of India. I didn’t know anything 
about the state of the law; but I fancied that something interesting was 
going to happen. I said that so far from magic being discouraged by the 
Government it was highly commended. The greatest officials of the State 
practiced it themselves. (If the Financial Statement isn’t magic, I don’t 
know what is.) Then, to encourage him further, I said that, if there was any 
jadoo afoot, I had not the least objection to giving it my countenance and 
sanction, and to seeing that it was clean jadoo — white magic, as 
distinguished from the unclean jadoo which kills folk. It took a long time 
before Suddhoo admitted that this was just what he had asked me to come 
for. Then he told me, in jerks and quavers, that the man who said he cut 
seals was a sorcerer of the cleanest kind; that every day he gave Suddhoo 
news of the sick son in Peshawar more quickly than the lightning could fly, 
and that this news was always corroborated by the letters. Further, that he 
had told Suddhoo how a great danger was threatening his son, which could 
be removed by clean jadoo; and, of course, heavy payment. I began to see 
how the land lay, and told Suddhoo that I also understood a little jadoo in 


the Western line, and would go to his house to see that everything was done 
decently and in order. We set off together; and on the way Suddhoo told me 
he had paid the seal-cutter between one hundred and two hundred rupees 
already; and the jadoo of that night would cost two hundred more. Which 
was cheap, he said, considering the greatness of his son’s danger; but I do 
not think he meant it. 

The lights were all cloaked in the front of the house when we arrived. I 
could hear awful noises from behind the seal-cutter’s shop-front, as if some 
one were groaning his soul out. Suddhoo shook all over, and while we 
groped our way upstairs told me that the jadoo had begun. Janoo and 
Azizun met us at the stair-head, and told us that the jadoo-work was coming 
off in their rooms, because there was more space there. Janoo is a lady of a 
freethinking turn of mind. She whispered that the jadoo was an invention to 
get money out of Suddhoo, and that the seal-cutter would go to a hot place 
when he died. Suddhoo was nearly crying with fear and old age. He kept 
walking up and down the room in the half light, repeating his son’s name 
over and over again, and asking Azizun if the seal-cutter ought not to make 
a reduction in the case of his own landlord. Janoo pulled me over to the 
shadow in the recess of the carved bow-windows. The boards were up, and 
the rooms were only lit by one tiny lamp. There was no chance of my being 
seen if I stayed still. 

Presently, the groans below ceased, and we heard steps on the staircase. 
That was the seal-cutter. He stopped outside the door as the terrier barked 
and Azizun fumbled at the chain, and he told Suddhoo to blow out the 
lamp. This left the place in jet darkness, except for the red glow from the 
two huqas that belonged to Janoo and Azizun. The seal-cutter came in, and 
I heard Suddhoo throw himself down on the floor and groan. Azizun caught 
her breath, and Janoo backed to one of the beds with a shudder. There was a 
clink of something metallic, and then shot up a pale blue-green flame near 
the ground. The light was just enough to show Azizun, pressed against one 
corner of the room with the terrier between her knees; Janoo, with her 
hands clasped, leaning forward as she sat on the bed; Suddhoo, face down, 
quivering, and the seal-cutter. 

I hope I may never see another man like that seal-cutter. He was stripped 
to the waist, with a wreath of white jasmine as thick as my wrist round his 
forehead, a salmon-colored loin-cloth round his middle, and a steel bangle 
on each ankle. This was not awe-inspiring. It was the face of the man that 
turned me cold. It was blue-gray in the first place. In the second, the eyes 
were rolled back till you could only see the whites of them; and, in the 


third, the face was the face of a demon — a ghoul — anything you please 
except of the sleek, oily old ruffian who sat in the day-time over his 
turning-lathe downstairs. He was lying on his stomach, with his arms turned 
and crossed behind him, as if he had been thrown down pinioned. His head 
and neck were the only parts of him off the floor. They were nearly at right 
angles to the body, like the head of a cobra at spring. It was ghastly. In the 
centre of the room, on the bare earth floor, stood a big, deep, brass basin, 
with a pale blue-green light floating in the centre like a night-light. Round 
that basin the man on the floor wriggled himself three times. How he did it I 
do not know. I could see the muscles ripple along his spine and fall smooth 
again; but I could not see any other motion. The head seemed the only thing 
alive about him, except that slow curl and uncurl of the laboring back- 
muscles. Janoo from the bed was breathing seventy to the minute; Azizun 
held her hands before her eyes; and old Suddhoo, fingering at the dirt that 
had got into his white beard, was crying to himself. The horror of it was 
that the creeping, crawly thing made no sound — only crawled! And, 
remember, this lasted for ten minutes, while the terrier whined, and Azizun 
shuddered, and Janoo gasped, and Suddhoo cried. 

I felt the hair lift at the back of my head, and my heart thump like a 
thermantidote paddle. Luckily, the seal-cutter betrayed himself by his most 
impressive trick and made me calm again. After he had finished that 
unspeakable triple crawl, he stretched his head away from the floor as high 
as he could, and sent out a jet of fire from his nostrils. Now, I knew how 
fire-spouting is done — I can do it myself — so I felt at ease. The business 
was a fraud. If he had only kept to that crawl without trying to raise the 
effect, goodness knows what I might not have thought. Both the girls 
shrieked at the jet of fire and the head dropped, chin down, on the floor 
with a thud; the whole body lying then like a corpse with its arms trussed. 
There was a pause of five full minutes after this, and the blue-green flame 
died down. Janoo stooped to settle one of her anklets, while Azizun turned 
her face to the wall and took the terrier in her arms. Suddhoo put out an arm 
mechanically to Janoo’s huga, and she slid it across the floor with her foot. 
Directly above the body and on the wall, were a couple of flaming portraits, 
in stamped paper frames, of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. They 
looked down on the performance, and, to my thinking, seemed to heighten 
the grotesqueness of it all. 

Just when the silence was getting unendurable, the body turned over and 
rolled away from the basin to the side of the room, where it lay stomach up. 
There was a faint “plop” from the basin — exactly like the noise a fish 


makes when it takes a fly — and the green light in the centre revived. 

I looked at the basin, and saw, bobbing in the water, the dried, shrivelled, 
black head of a native baby — open eyes, open mouth and shaved scalp. It 
was worse, being so very sudden, than the crawling exhibition. We had no 
time to say anything before it began to speak. 

Read Poe’s account of the voice that came from the mesmerized dying 
man, and you will realize less than one-half of the horror of that head’s 
voice. 

There was an interval of a second or two between each word, and a sort 
of “ring, ring, ring,” in the note of the voice, like the timbre of a bell. It 
pealed slowly, as if talking to itself, for several minutes before I got rid of 
my cold sweat. Then the blessed solution struck me. I looked at the body 
lying near the doorway, and saw, just where the hollow of the throat joins 
on the shoulders, a muscle that had nothing to do with any man’s regular 
breathing, twitching away steadily. The whole thing was a careful 
reproduction of the Egyptian teraphin that one read about sometimes and 
the voice was as clever and as appalling a piece of ventriloquism as one 
could wish to hear. All this time the head was “lip-lip-lapping” against the 
side of the basin, and speaking. It told Suddhoo, on his face again whining, 
of his son’s illness and of the state of the illness up to the evening of that 
very night. I always shall respect the seal-cutter for keeping so faithfully to 
the time of the Peshawar telegrams. It went on to say that skilled doctors 
were night and day watching over the man’s life; and that he would 
eventually recover if the fee to the potent sorcerer, whose servant was the 
head in the basin, were doubled. 

Here the mistake from the artistic point of view came in. To ask for twice 
your stipulated fee in a voice that Lazarus might have used when he rose 
from the dead, is absurd. Janoo, who is really a woman of masculine 
intellect, saw this as quickly as I did. I heard her say “Asli nahin! Fareib!” 
scornfully under her breath; and just as she said so, the light in the basin 
died out, the head stopped talking, and we heard the room door creak on its 
hinges. Then Janoo struck a match, lit the lamp, and we saw that head, 
basin, and seal-cutter were gone. Suddhoo was wringing his hands and 
explaining to any one who cared to listen, that, if his chances of eternal 
salvation depended on it, he could not raise another two hundred rupees. 
Azizun was nearly in hysterics in the corner; while Janoo sat down 
composedly on one of the beds to discuss the probabilities of the whole 
thing being a bunao, or “make-up.” 

I explained as much as I knew of the seal-cutter’s way of jadoo; but her 


argument was much more simple: — ”The magic that is always demanding 
gifts is no true magic,” said she. “My mother told me that the only potent 
love-spells are those which are told you for love. This seal-cutter man is a 
liar and a devil. I dare not tell, do anything, or get anything done, because I 
am in debt to Bhagwan Dass the bunnia for two gold rings and a heavy 
anklet. I must get my food from his shop. The seal-cutter is the friend of 
Bhagwan Dass, and he would poison my food. A fool’s jadoo has been 
going on for ten days, and has cost Suddhoo many rupees each night. The 
seal-cutter used black hens and lemons and mantras before. He never 
showed us anything like this till to-night. Azizun is a fool, and will be a pur 
dahnashin soon. Suddhoo has lost his strength and his wits. See now! I had 
hoped to get from Suddhoo many rupees while he lived, and many more 
after his death; and behold, he is spending everything on that offspring of a 
devil and a she-ass, the seal-cutter!” 

Here I said: — ”But what induced Suddhoo to drag me into the business? 
Of course I can speak to the seal-cutter, and he shall refund. The whole 
thing is child’s talk — shame — and senseless.” 

“Suddhoo IS an old child,” said Janoo. “He has lived on the roofs these 
seventy years and is as senseless as a milch-goat. He brought you here to 
assure himself that he was not breaking any law of the Sirkar, whose salt he 
ate many years ago. He worships the dust off the feet of the seal-cutter, and 
that cow-devourer has forbidden him to go and see his son. What does 
Suddhoo know of your laws or the lightning-post? I have to watch his 
money going day by day to that lying beast below.” 

Janoo stamped her foot on the floor and nearly cried with vexation; while 
Suddhoo was whimpering under a blanket in the corner, and Azizun was 
trying to guide the pipe-stem to his foolish old mouth. 


Now the case stands thus. Unthinkingly, I have laid myself open to the 
charge of aiding and abetting the seal-cutter in obtaining money under false 
pretences, which is forbidden by Section 420 of the Indian Penal Code. I 
am helpless in the matter for these reasons, I cannot inform the Police. 
What witnesses would support my statements? Janoo refuses flatly, Azizun 
is a veiled woman somewhere near Bareilly — lost in this big India of ours. 
I cannot again take the law into my own hands, and speak to the seal-cutter; 
for certain am I that, not only would Suddhoo disbelieve me, but this step 
would end in the poisoning of Janoo, who is bound hand and foot by her 
debt to the bunnia. Suddhoo is an old dotard; and whenever we meet 
mumbles my idiotic joke that the Sirkar rather patronizes the Black Art than 


otherwise. His son is well now; but Suddhoo is completely under the 
influence of the seal-cutter, by whose advice he regulates the affairs of his 
life. Janoo watches daily the money that she hoped to wheedle out of 
Suddhoo taken by the seal-cutter, and becomes daily more furious and 
sullen. 

She will never tell, because she dare not; but, unless something happens 
to prevent her, I am afraid that the seal-cutter will die of cholera — the 
white arsenic kind — about the middle of May. And thus I shall have to be 
privy to a murder in the House of Suddhoo. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


Before my Spring I garnered Autumn’s gain, 
Out of her time my field was white with grain, 
The year gave up her secrets to my woe. 
Forced and deflowered each sick season lay, 
In mystery of increase and decay; 
I saw the sunset ere men saw the day, 
Who am too wise in that I should not know. 
BITTER WATERS. 


I 

‘But if it be a girl?’ 

‘Lord of my life, it cannot be. I have prayed for so many nights, and sent 
gifts to Sheikh Badl’s shrine so often, that I know God will give us a son — 
a man-child that shall grow into a man. Think of this and be glad. My 
mother shall be his mother till I can take him again, and the mullah of the 


Pattan mosque shall cast his nativity — God send he be born in an 
auspicious hour! — and then, and then thou wilt never weary of me, thy 
slave.’ 


‘Since when hast thou been a slave, my queen?’ 

‘Since the beginning — till this mercy came to me. How could I be sure 
of thy love when I knew that I had been bought with silver?’ 

‘Nay, that was the dowry. I paid it to thy mother.’ 

‘And she has buried it, and sits upon it all day long like a hen. What talk 
is yours of dower! I was bought as though I had been a Lucknow dancing- 
girl instead of a child.’ 

‘Art thou sorry for the sale?’ 

‘I have sorrowed; but to-day I am glad. Thou wilt never cease to love me 
now? — answer, my king.’ 

‘Never — never. No.’ 

‘Not even though the mem-log — the white women of thy own blood — 
love thee? And remember, I have watched them driving in the evening; they 
are very fair.’ 

‘I have seen fire-balloons by the hundred. I have seen the moon, and — 
then I saw no more fire-balloons.’ 

Ameera clapped her hands and laughed. ‘Very good talk,’ she said. Then 


with an assumption of great stateliness, ‘It is enough. Thou hast my 
permission to depart, — if thou wilt.’ 

The man did not move. He was sitting on a low red-lacquered couch in a 
room furnished only with a blue and white floor-cloth, some rugs, and a 
very complete collection of native cushions. At his feet sat a woman of 
sixteen, and she was all but all the world in his eyes. By every rule and law 
she should have been otherwise, for he was an Englishman, and she a 
Mussulman’s daughter bought two years before from her mother, who, 
being left without money, would have sold Ameera shrieking to the Prince 
of Darkness if the price had been sufficient. 

It was a contract entered into with a light heart; but even before the girl 
had reached her bloom she came to fill the greater portion of John Holden’s 
life. For her, and the withered hag her mother, he had taken a little house 
overlooking the great red-walled city, and found, — when the marigolds 
had sprung up by the well in the courtyard and Ameera had established 
herself according to her own ideas of comfort, and her mother had ceased 
grumbling at the inadequacy of the cooking-places, the distance from the 
daily market, and at matters of house-keeping in general, — that the house 
was to him his home. Any one could enter his bachelor’s bungalow by day 
or night, and the life that he led there was an unlovely one. In the house in 
the city his feet only could pass beyond the outer courtyard to the women’s 
rooms; and when the big wooden gate was bolted behind him he was king 
in his own territory, with Ameera for queen. And there was going to be 
added to this kingdom a third person whose arrival Holden felt inclined to 
resent. It interfered with his perfect happiness. It disarranged the orderly 
peace of the house that was his own. But Ameera was wild with delight at 
the thought of it, and her mother not less so. The love of a man, and 
particularly a white man, was at the best an inconstant affair, but it might, 
both women argued, be held fast by a baby’s hands. ‘And then,’ Ameera 
would always say, ‘then he will never care for the white mem-log. I hate 
them all — I hate them all.’ 

‘He will go back to his own people in time,’ said the mother; ‘but by the 
blessing of God that time is yet afar off.’ 

Holden sat silent on the couch thinking of the future, and his thoughts 
were not pleasant. The drawbacks of a double life are manifold. The 
Government, with singular care, had ordered him out of the station for a 
fortnight on special duty in the place of a man who was watching by the 
bedside of a sick wife. The verbal notification of the transfer had been 
edged by a cheerful remark that Holden ought to think himself lucky in 


being a bachelor and a free man. He came to break the news to Ameera. 

‘It is not good,’ she said slowly, ‘but it is not all bad. There is my mother 
here, and no harm will come to me — unless indeed I die of pure joy. Go 
thou to thy work and think no troublesome thoughts. When the days are 
done I believe... nay, I am sure. And — and then I shall lay HIM in thy 
arms, and thou wilt love me for ever. The train goes to-night, at midnight is 
it not? Go now, and do not let thy heart be heavy by cause of me. But thou 
wilt not delay in returning? Thou wilt not stay on the road to talk to the bold 
white mem-log. Come back to me swiftly, my life.’ 

As he left the courtyard to reach his horse that was tethered to the gate- 
post, Holden spoke to the white-haired old watchman who guarded the 
house, and bade him under certain contingencies despatch the filled-up 
telegraph-form that Holden gave him. It was all that could be done, and 
with the sensations of a man who has attended his own funeral Holden went 
away by the night mail to his exile. Every hour of the day he dreaded the 
arrival of the telegram, and every hour of the night he pictured to himself 
the death of Ameera. In consequence his work for the State was not of first- 
rate quality, nor was his temper towards his colleagues of the most amiable. 
The fortnight ended without a sign from his home, and, torn to pieces by his 
anxieties, Holden returned to be swallowed up for two precious hours by a 
dinner at the club, wherein he heard, as a man hears in a swoon, voices 
telling him how execrably he had performed the other man’s duties, and 
how he had endeared himself to all his associates. Then he fled on 
horseback through the night with his heart in his mouth. There was no 
answer at first to his blows on the gate, and he had just wheeled his horse 
round to kick it in when Pir Khan appeared with a lantern and held his 
stirrup. 

‘Has aught occurred?’ said Holden. 

‘The news does not come from my mouth, Protector of the Poor, but — ’ 
He held out his shaking hand as befitted the bearer of good news who is 
entitled to a reward. 

Holden hurried through the courtyard. A light burned in the upper room. 
His horse neighed in the gateway, and he heard a shrill little wail that sent 
all the blood into the apple of his throat. It was a new voice, but it did not 
prove that Ameera was alive. 

‘Who is there?’ he called up the narrow brick staircase. 

There was a cry of delight from Ameera, and then the voice of the 
mother, tremulous with old age and pride — ’We be two women and — the 
— man — thy — son.’ 


On the threshold of the room Holden stepped on a naked dagger, that was 
laid there to avert ill-luck, and it broke at the hilt under his impatient heel. 

‘God is great!’ cooed Ameera in the half-light. “Thou hast taken his 
misfortunes on thy head.’ 

‘Ay, but how is it with thee, life of my life? Old woman, how is it with 
her?’ 

‘She has forgotten her sufferings for joy that the child is born. There is no 
harm; but speak softly,’ said the mother. 

‘It only needed thy presence to make me all well,’ said Ameera. ‘My 
king, thou hast been very long away. What gifts hast thou for me? Ah, ah! It 
is I that bring gifts this time. Look, my life, look. Was there ever such a 
babe? Nay, I am too weak even to clear my arm from him.’ 

‘Rest then, and do not talk. I am here, bachari [little woman].’ 

‘Well said, for there is a bond and a heel-rope [peecharee] between us 
now that nothing can break. Look — canst thou see in this light? He is 
without spot or blemish. Never was such a man-child. Ya illah! he shall be a 
pundit — no, a trooper of the Queen. And, my life, dost thou love me as 
well as ever, though I am faint and sick and worn? Answer truly.’ 

“Yea. I love as I have loved, with all my soul. Lie still, pearl, and rest.’ 

‘Then do not go. Sit by my side here — so. Mother, the lord of this house 
needs a cushion. Bring it.’ There was an almost imperceptible movement on 
the part of the new life that lay in the hollow of Ameera’s arm. ‘Aho!’ she 
said, her voice breaking with love. ‘The babe is a champion from his birth. 
He is kicking me in the side with mighty kicks. Was there ever such a babe! 
And he is ours to us — thine and mine. Put thy hand on his head, but 
carefully, for he is very young, and men are unskilled in such matters.’ 

Very cautiously Holden touched with the tips of his fingers the downy 
head. 

‘He is of the faith,’ said Ameera; ‘for lying here in the night-watches I 
whispered the call to prayer and the profession of faith into his ears. And it 
is most marvellous that he was born upon a Friday, as I was born. Be 
careful of him, my life; but he can almost grip with his hands.’ 

Holden found one helpless little hand that closed feebly on his finger. 
And the clutch ran through his body till it settled about his heart. Till then 
his sole thought had been for Ameera. He began to realise that there was 
some one else in the world, but he could not feel that it was a veritable son 
with a soul. He sat down to think, and Ameera dozed lightly. 

‘Get hence, sahib,’ said her mother under her breath. ‘It is not good that 
she should find you here on waking. She must be still.’ 


‘I go,’ said Holden submissively. ‘Here be rupees. See that my baba gets 
fat and finds all that he needs.’ 

The chink of the silver roused Ameera. ‘I am his mother, and no 
hireling,’ she said weakly. ‘Shall I look to him more or less for the sake of 
money? Mother, give it back. I have born my lord a son.’ 

The deep sleep of weakness came upon her almost before the sentence 
was completed. Holden went down to the courtyard very softly with his 
heart at ease. Pir Khan, the old watchman, was chuckling with delight. 
‘This house is now complete,’ he said, and without further comment thrust 
into Holden’s hands the hilt of a sabre worn many years ago when he, Pir 
Khan, served the Queen in the police. The bleat of a tethered goat came 
from the well-kerb. 

‘There be two,’ said Pir Khan, ‘two goats of the best. I bought them, and 
they cost much money; and since there is no birth-party assembled their 
flesh will be all mine. Strike craftily, sahib! ‘Tis an ill- balanced sabre at the 
best. Wait till they raise their heads from cropping the marigolds.’ 

‘And why?’ said Holden, bewildered. 

‘For the birth-sacrifice. What else? Otherwise the child being unguarded 
from fate may die. The Protector of the Poor knows the fitting words to be 
said.’ 

Holden had learned them once with little thought that he would ever 
speak them in earnest. The touch of the cold sabre-hilt in his palm turned 
suddenly to the clinging grip of the child upstairs — the child that was his 
own son — and a dread of loss filled him. 

‘Strike!’ said Pir Khan. ‘Never life came into the world but life was paid 
for it. See, the goats have raised their heads. Now! With a drawing cut!’ 

Hardly knowing what he did Holden cut twice as he muttered the 
Mahomedan prayer that runs: ‘Almighty! In place of this my son I offer life 
for life, blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, hair for hair, skin for 
skin.’ The waiting horse snorted and bounded in his pickets at the smell of 
the raw blood that spirted over Holden’s riding-boots. 

‘Well smitten!’ said Pir Khan, wiping the sabre. ‘A swordsman was lost 
in thee. Go with a light heart, Heaven-born. I am thy servant, and the 
servant of thy son. May the Presence live a thousand years and... the flesh 
of the goats is all mine?’ Pir Khan drew back richer by a month’s pay. 
Holden swung himself into the saddle and rode off through the low- 
hanging wood-smoke of the evening. He was full of riotous exultation, 
alternating with a vast vague tenderness directed towards no particular 
object, that made him choke as he bent over the neck of his uneasy horse. ‘I 


never felt like this in my life,’ he thought. ‘Pll go to the club and pull 
myself together.’ 

A game of pool was beginning, and the room was full of men. Holden 
entered, eager to get to the light and the company of his fellows, singing at 
the top of his voice — 

In Baltimore a-walking, a lady I did meet! 

‘Did you?’ said the club-secretary from his corner. ‘Did she happen to tell 
you that your boots were wringing wet? Great goodness, man, it’s blood!’ 

‘Bosh!’ said Holden, picking his cue from the rack. ‘May I cut in? It’s 
dew. I’ve been riding through high crops. My faith! my boots are in a mess 
though! 


’And if it be a girl she shall wear a wedding-ring, 
And if it be a boy he shall fight for his king, 

With his dirk, and his cap, and his little jacket blue, 
He shall walk the quarter-deck — ’ 


“Yellow on blue — green next player,’ said the marker monotonously. 

‘He shall walk the quarter-deck, — Am I green, marker? He shall walk 
the quarter-deck, — eh! that’s a bad shot, — As his daddy used to do!’ 

‘I don’t see that you have anything to crow about,’ said a zealous junior 
civilian acidly. ‘The Government is not exactly pleased with your work 
when you relieved Sanders.’ 

‘Does that mean a wigging from headquarters?’ said Holden with an 
abstracted smile. ‘I think I can stand it.’ 

The talk beat up round the ever-fresh subject of each man’s work, and 
steadied Holden till it was time to go to his dark empty bungalow, where his 
butler received him as one who knew all his affairs. Holden remained 
awake for the greater part of the night, and his dreams were pleasant ones. 


II 
‘How old is he now?’ 
“Ya illah! What a man’s question! He is all but six weeks old; and on this 
night I go up to the housetop with thee, my life, to count the stars. For that 
is auspicious. And he was born on a Friday under the sign of the Sun, and it 
has been told to me that he will outlive us both and get wealth. Can we wish 
for aught better, beloved?’ 

‘There is nothing better. Let us go up to the roof, and thou shalt count the 
stars — but a few only, for the sky is heavy with cloud.’ 

‘The winter rains are late, and maybe they come out of season. Come, 
before all the stars are hid. I have put on my richest jewels.’ 

‘Thou hast forgotten the best of all.’ 

‘Ai! Ours. He comes also. He has never yet seen the skies.’ 

Ameera climbed the narrow staircase that led to the flat roof. The child, 
placid and unwinking, lay in the hollow of her right arm, gorgeous in silver- 
fringed muslin with a small skull-cap on his head. Ameera wore all that she 
valued most. The diamond nose-stud that takes the place of the Western 
patch in drawing attention to the curve of the nostril, the gold ornament in 
the centre of the forehead studded with tallow-drop emeralds and flawed 
rubies, the heavy circlet of beaten gold that was fastened round her neck by 
the softness of the pure metal, and the chinking curb-patterned silver 
anklets hanging low over the rosy ankle-bone. She was dressed in jade- 
green muslin as befitted a daughter of the Faith, and from shoulder to elbow 
and elbow to wrist ran bracelets of silver tied with floss silk, frail glass 
bangles slipped over the wrist in proof of the slenderness of the hand, and 
certain heavy gold bracelets that had no part in her country’s ornaments but, 
since they were Holden’s gift and fastened with a cunning European snap, 
delighted her immensely. 

They sat down by the low white parapet of the roof, overlooking the city 
and its lights. 

‘They are happy down there,’ said Ameera. ‘But I do not think that they 
are as happy as we. Nor do I think the white mem-log are as happy. And 
thou?’ 

‘I know they are not.’ 

‘How dost thou know?’ 

‘They give their children over to the nurses.’ 

‘I have never seen that,’ said Ameera with a sigh, ‘nor do I wish to see. 
Ahi! — she dropped her head on Holden’s shoulder, — ’I have counted 
forty stars, and I am tired. Look at the child, love of my life, he is counting 


too.’ 

The baby was staring with round eyes at the dark of the heavens. Ameera 
placed him in Holden’s arms, and he lay there without a cry. 

‘What shall we call him among ourselves?’ she said. ‘Look! Art thou 
ever tired of looking? He carries thy very eyes. But the mouth — ’ 

‘Is thine, most dear. Who should know better than I?’ 

“Tis such a feeble mouth. Oh, so small! And yet it holds my heart 
between its lips. Give him to me now. He has been too long away.’ 

‘Nay, let him lie; he has not yet begun to cry.’ 

“When he cries thou wilt give him back — eh? What a man of mankind 
thou art! If he cried he were only the dearer to me. But, my life, what little 
name shall we give him?’ 

The small body lay close to Holden’s heart. It was utterly helpless and 
very soft. He scarcely dared to breathe for fear of crushing it. The caged 
green parrot that is regarded as a sort of guardian-spirit in most native 
households moved on its perch and fluttered a drowsy wing. 

‘There is the answer,’ said Holden. ‘Mian Mittu has spoken. He shall be 
the parrot. When he is ready he will talk mightily and run about. Mian 
Mittu is the parrot in thy — in the Mussulman tongue, is it not?’ 

‘Why put me so far off?’ said Ameera fretfully. ‘Let it be like unto some 
English name — but not wholly. For he is mine.’ 

‘Then call him Tota, for that is likest English.’ 

‘Ay, Tota, and that is still the parrot. Forgive me, my lord, for a minute 
ago, but in truth he is too little to wear all the weight of Mian Mittu for 
name. He shall be Tota — our Tota to us. Hearest thou, O small one? 
Littlest, thou art Tota.’ She touched the child’s cheek, and he waking 
wailed, and it was necessary to return him to his mother, who soothed him 
with the wonderful rhyme of Are koko, Jare koko! which says: 


Oh crow! Go crow! Baby’s sleeping sound, 
And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a penny a pound. 
Only a penny a pound, baba, only a penny a pound. 


Reassured many times as to the price of those plums, Tota cuddled 
himself down to sleep. The two sleek, white well-bullocks in the courtyard 
were steadily chewing the cud of their evening meal; old Pir Khan squatted 
at the head of Holden’s horse, his police sabre across his knees, pulling 
drowsily at a big water-pipe that croaked like a bull- frog in a pond. 
Ameera’s mother sat spinning in the lower verandah, and the wooden gate 


was shut and barred. The music of a marriage-procession came to the roof 
above the gentle hum of the city, and a string of flying-foxes crossed the 
face of the low moon. 

‘I have prayed,’ said Ameera after a long pause, ‘I have prayed for two 
things. First, that I may die in thy stead if thy death is demanded, and in the 
second that I may die in the place of the child. I have prayed to the Prophet 
and to Beebee Miriam [the Virgin Mary]. Thinkest thou either will hear?’ 

‘From thy lips who would not hear the lightest word?’ 

‘I asked for straight talk, and thou hast given me sweet talk. Will my 
prayers be heard?’ 

‘How can I say? God is very good.’ 

‘Of that I am not sure. Listen now. When I die, or the child dies, what is 
thy fate? Living, thou wilt return to the bold white mem-log, for kind calls 
to kind.’ 

‘Not always.’ 

‘With a woman, no; with a man it is otherwise. Thou wilt in this life, later 
on, go back to thine own folk. That I could almost endure, for I should be 
dead. But in thy very death thou wilt be taken away to a strange place anda 
paradise that I do not know.’ 

“Will it be paradise?’ 

‘Surely, for who would harm thee? But we two — I and the child — shall 
be elsewhere, and we cannot come to thee, nor canst thou come to us. In the 
old days, before the child was born, I did not think of these things; but now 
I think of them always. It is very hard talk.’ 

‘Tt will fall as it will fall. To-morrow we do not know, but to-day and love 
we know well. Surely we are happy now.’ 

‘So happy that it were well to make our happiness assured. And thy 
Beebee Miriam should listen to me; for she is also a woman. But then she 
would envy me! It is not seemly for men to worship a woman.’ 

Holden laughed aloud at Ameera’s little spasm of jealousy. 

‘Is it not seemly? Why didst thou not turn me from worship of thee, 
then?’ 

‘Thou a worshipper! And of me? My king, for all thy sweet words, well I 
know that I am thy servant and thy slave, and the dust under thy feet. And I 
would not have it otherwise. See!’ 

Before Holden could prevent her she stooped forward and touched his 
feet; recovering herself with a little laugh she hugged Tota closer to her 
bosom. Then, almost savagely — 

‘Ts it true that the bold white mem-log live for three times the length of 


my life? Is it true that they make their marriages not before they are old 
women?’ 

‘They marry as do others — when they are women.’ 

‘That I know, but they wed when they are twenty-five. Is that true?’ 

‘That is true.’ 

“Ya illah! At twenty-five! Who would of his own will take a wife even of 
eighteen? She is a woman — aging every hour. Twenty-five! I shall be an 
old woman at that age, and — Those mem-log remain young for ever. How 
I hate them!’ ‘What have they to do with us?’ 

‘T cannot tell. I know only that there may now be alive on this earth a 
woman ten years older than I who may come to thee and take thy love ten 
years after I am an old woman, gray-headed, and the nurse of Tota’s son. 
That is unjust and evil. They should die too.’ 

‘Now, for all thy years thou art a child, and shalt be picked up and carried 
down the staircase.’ 

‘Tota! Have a care for Tota, my lord! Thou at least art as foolish as any 
babe!’ Ameera tucked Tota out of harm’s way in the hollow of her neck, 
and was carried downstairs laughing in Holden’s arms, while Tota opened 
his eyes and smiled after the manner of the lesser angels. 

He was a silent infant, and, almost before Holden could realise that he 
was in the world, developed into a small gold-coloured little god and 
unquestioned despot of the house overlooking the city. Those were months 
of absolute happiness to Holden and Ameera — happiness withdrawn from 
the world, shut in behind the wooden gate that Pir Khan guarded. By day 
Holden did his work with an immense pity for such as were not so fortunate 
as himself, and a sympathy for small children that amazed and amused 
many mothers at the little station-gatherings. At nightfall he returned to 
Ameera, — Ameera, full of the wondrous doings of Tota; how he had been 
seen to clap his hands together and move his fingers with intention and 
purpose — which was manifestly a miracle — how later, he had of his own 
initiative crawled out of his low bedstead on to the floor and swayed on 
both feet for the space of three breaths. 

‘And they were long breaths, for my heart stood still with delight,’ said 
Ameera. 

Then Tota took the beasts into his councils — the well-bullocks, the little 
gray squirrels, the mongoose that lived in a hole near the well, and 
especially Mian Mittu, the parrot, whose tail he grievously pulled, and Mian 
Mittu screamed till Ameera and Holden arrived. 

‘O villain! Child of strength! This to thy brother on the house-top! Tobah, 


tobah! Fie! Fie! But I know a charm to make him wise as Suleiman and 
Aflatoun [Solomon and Plato]. Now look,’ said Ameera. She drew from an 
embroidered bag a handful of almonds. ‘See! we count seven. In the name 
of God!’ 

She placed Mian Mittu, very angry and rumpled, on the top of his cage, 
and seating herself between the babe and the bird she cracked and peeled an 
almond less white than her teeth. “This is a true charm, my life, and do not 
laugh. See! I give the parrot one half and Tota the other.’ Mian Mittu with 
careful beak took his share from between Ameera’s lips, and she kissed the 
other half into the mouth of the child, who ate it slowly with wondering 
eyes. ‘This I will do each day of seven, and without doubt he who is ours 
will be a bold speaker and wise. Eh, Tota, what wilt thou be when thou art a 
man and I am gray-headed?’ Tota tucked his fat legs into adorable creases. 
He could crawl, but he was not going to waste the spring of his youth in 
idle speech. He wanted Mian Mittu’s tail to tweak. 

When he was advanced to the dignity of a silver belt — which, with a 
magic square engraved on silver and hung round his neck, made up the 
greater part of his clothing — he staggered on a perilous journey down the 
garden to Pir Khan and proffered him all his jewels in exchange for one 
little ride on Holden’s horse, having seen his mother’s mother chaffering 
with pedlars in the verandah. Pir Khan wept and set the untried feet on his 
own gray head in sign of fealty, and brought the bold adventurer to his 
mother’s arms, vowing that Tota would be a leader of men ere his beard 
was grown. 

One hot evening, while he sat on the roof between his father and mother 
watching the never-ending warfare of the kites that the city boys flew, he 
demanded a kite of his own with Pir Khan to fly it, because he had a fear of 
dealing with anything larger than himself, and when Holden called him a 
‘spark,’ he rose to his feet and answered slowly in defence of his new-found 
individuality, ‘Hum’park nahin hai. Hum admi hai [I am no spark, but a 
man].’ 

The protest made Holden choke and devote himself very seriously to a 
consideration of Tota’s future. He need hardly have taken the trouble. The 
delight of that life was too perfect to endure. Therefore it was taken away as 
many things are taken away in India — suddenly and without warning. The 
little lord of the house, as Pir Khan called him, grew sorrowful and 
complained of pains who had never known the meaning of pain. Ameera, 
wild with terror, watched him through the night, and in the dawning of the 
second day the life was shaken out of him by fever — the seasonal autumn 


fever. It seemed altogether impossible that he could die, and neither Ameera 
nor Holden at first believed the evidence of the little body on the bedstead. 
Then Ameera beat her head against the wall and would have flung herself 
down the well in the garden had Holden not restrained her by main force. 

One mercy only was granted to Holden. He rode to his office in broad 
daylight and found waiting him an unusually heavy mail that demanded 
concentrated attention and hard work. He was not, however, alive to this 
kindness of the gods. 


MI 

The first shock of a bullet is no more than a brisk pinch. The wrecked body 
does not send in its protest to the soul till ten or fifteen seconds later. 
Holden realised his pain slowly, exactly as he had realised his happiness, 
and with the same imperious necessity for hiding all trace of it. In the 
beginning he only felt that there had been a loss, and that Ameera needed 
comforting, where she sat with her head on her knees shivering as Mian 
Mittu from the house-top called, Tota! Tota! Tota! Later all his world and 
the daily life of it rose up to hurt him. It was an outrage that any one of the 
children at the band-stand in the evening should be alive and clamorous, 
when his own child lay dead. It was more than mere pain when one of them 
touched him, and stories told by over-fond fathers of their children’s latest 
performances cut him to the quick. He could not declare his pain. He had 
neither help, comfort, nor sympathy; and Ameera at the end of each weary 
day would lead him through the hell of self-questioning reproach which is 
reserved for those who have lost a child, and believe that with a little — just 
a little — more care it might have been saved. 

‘Perhaps,’ Ameera would say, ‘I did not take sufficient heed. Did I, or did 
I not? The sun on the roof that day when he played so long alone and I was 
— ahi! braiding my hair — it may be that the sun then bred the fever. If I 
had warned him from the sun he might have lived. But, oh my life, say that 
I am guiltless! Thou knowest that I loved him as I love thee. Say that there 
is no blame on me, or I shall die — I shall die!’ 

‘There is no blame, — before God, none. It was written and how could 
we do aught to save? What has been, has been. Let it go, beloved.’ 

‘He was all my heart to me. How can I let the thought go when my arm 
tells me every night that he is not here? Ahi! Ahi! O Tota, come back to me 
— come back again, and let us be all together as it was before!’ 

‘Peace, peace! For thine own sake, and for mine also, if thou lovest me 
— rest.’ 

‘By this I know thou dost not care; and how shouldst thou? The white 
men have hearts of stone and souls of iron. Oh, that I had married a man of 
mine own people — though he beat me — and had never eaten the bread of 
an alien!’ 

‘Am I an alien — mother of my son?’ 

‘What else — Sahib?... Oh, forgive me — forgive! The death has driven 
me mad. Thou art the life of my heart, and the light of my eyes, and the 
breath of my life, and — and I have put thee from me, though it was but for 
a moment. If thou goest away, to whom shall I look for help? Do not be 


angry. Indeed, it was the pain that spoke and not thy slave.’ 

‘I know, I know. We be two who were three. The greater need therefore 
that we should be one.’ 

They were sitting on the roof as of custom. The night was a warm one in 
early spring, and sheet-lightning was dancing on the horizon to a broken 
tune played by far-off thunder. Ameera settled herself in Holden’s arms. 

‘The dry earth is lowing like a cow for the rain, and I — I am afraid. It 
was not like this when we counted the stars. But thou lovest me as much as 
before, though a bond is taken away? Answer!’ 

‘I love more because a new bond has come out of the sorrow that we 
have eaten together, and that thou knowest.’ 

“Yea, I knew,’ said Ameera in a very small whisper. ‘But it is good to 
hear thee say so, my life, who art so strong to help. I will be a child no 
more, but a woman and an aid to thee. Listen! Give me my sitar and I will 
sing bravely.’ 

She took the light silver-studded sitar and began a song of the great hero 
Rajah Rasalu. The hand failed on the strings, the tune halted, checked, and 
at a low note turned off to the poor little nursery-rhyme about the wicked 
crow — 


And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a penny a pound. 
Only a penny a pound, baba — only... 


Then came the tears, and the piteous rebellion against fate till she slept, 
moaning a little in her sleep, with the right arm thrown clear of the body as 
though it protected something that was not there. It was after this night that 
life became a little easier for Holden. The ever- present pain of loss drove 
him into his work, and the work repaid him by filling up his mind for nine 
or ten hours a day. Ameera sat alone in the house and brooded, but grew 
happier when she understood that Holden was more at ease, according to 
the custom of women. They touched happiness again, but this time with 
caution. 

‘It was because we loved Tota that he died. The jealousy of God was 
upon us,’ said Ameera. ‘I have hung up a large black jar before our window 
to turn the evil eye from us, and we must make no protestations of delight, 
but go softly underneath the stars, lest God find us out. Is that not good talk, 
worthless one?’ 

She had shifted the accent on the word that means ‘beloved,’ in proof of 
the sincerity of her purpose. But the kiss that followed the new christening 


was a thing that any deity might have envied. They went about 
henceforward saying, ‘It is naught, it is naught;’ and hoping that all the 
Powers heard. 

The Powers were busy on other things. They had allowed thirty million 
people four years of plenty wherein men fed well and the crops were 
certain, and the birth-rate rose year by year; the districts reported a purely 
agricultural population varying from nine hundred to two thousand to the 
square mile of the overburdened earth; and the Member for Lower Tooting, 
wandering about India in pot-hat and frock-coat, talked largely of the 
benefits of British rule and suggested as the one thing needful the 
establishment of a duly qualified electoral system and a general bestowal of 
the franchise. His long-suffering hosts smiled and made him welcome, and 
when he paused to admire, with pretty picked words, the blossom of the 
blood-red dhak-tree that had flowered untimely for a sign of what was 
coming, they smiled more than ever. 

It was the Deputy Commissioner of Kot-Kumharsen, staying at the club 
for a day, who lightly told a tale that made Holden’s blood run cold as he 
overheard the end. 

‘He won’t bother any one any more. Never saw a man so astonished in 
my life. By Jove, I thought he meant to ask a question in the House about it. 
Fellow-passenger in his ship — dined next him — bowled over by cholera 
and died in eighteen hours. You needn’t laugh, you fellows. The Member 
for Lower Tooting is awfully angry about it; but he’s more scared. I think 
he’s going to take his enlightened self out of India.’ 

‘Td give a good deal if he were knocked over. It might keep a few 
vestrymen of his kidney to their own parish. But what’s this about cholera? 
It’s full early for anything of that kind,’ said the warden of an unprofitable 
salt-lick. 

‘Don’t know,’ said the Deputy Commissioner reflectively. ‘We’ve got 
locusts with us. There’s sporadic cholera all along the north — at least 
we're calling it sporadic for decency’s sake. The spring crops are short in 
five districts, and nobody seems to know where the rains are. It’s nearly 
March now. I don’t want to scare anybody, but it seems to me that Nature’s 
going to audit her accounts with a big red pencil this summer.’ 

‘Just when I wanted to take leave, too!’ said a voice across the room. 

‘There won’t be much leave this year, but there ought to be a great deal 
of promotion. I’ve come in to persuade the Government to put my pet canal 
on the list of famine-relief works. It’s an ill-wind that blows no good. I shall 
get that canal finished at last.’ 


‘Is it the old programme then,’ said Holden; ‘famine, fever, and cholera?’ 


‘Oh no. Only local scarcity and an unusual prevalence of seasonal 
sickness. You’ll find it all in the reports if you live till next year. 

You’re a lucky chap. YOU haven’t got a wife to send out of harm’s way. 
The hill-stations ought to be full of women this year.’ 


‘T think you’re inclined to exaggerate the talk in the bazars’ said a young 
civilian in the Secretariat. ‘Now I have observed — ’ 

‘I daresay you have,’ said the Deputy Commissioner, ‘but you’ve a great 
deal more to observe, my son. In the meantime, I wish to observe to you — 
’ and he drew him aside to discuss the construction of the canal that was so 
dear to his heart. Holden went to his bungalow and began to understand that 
he was not alone in the world, and also that he was afraid for the sake of 
another, — which is the most soul-satisfying fear known to man. 

Two months later, as the Deputy had foretold, Nature began to audit her 
accounts with a red pencil. On the heels of the spring-reapings came a cry 
for bread, and the Government, which had decreed that no man should die 
of want, sent wheat. Then came the cholera from all four quarters of the 
compass. It struck a pilgrim-gathering of half a million at a sacred shrine. 
Many died at the feet of their god; the others broke and ran over the face of 
the land carrying the pestilence with them. It smote a walled city and killed 
two hundred a day. The people crowded the trains, hanging on to the 
footboards and squatting on the roofs of the carriages, and the cholera 
followed them, for at each station they dragged out the dead and the dying. 
They died by the roadside, and the horses of the Englishmen shied at the 
corpses in the grass. The rains did not come, and the earth turned to iron 
lest man should escape death by hiding in her. The English sent their wives 
away to the hills and went about their work, coming forward as they were 
bidden to fill the gaps in the fighting-line. Holden, sick with fear of losing 
his chiefest treasure on earth, had done his best to persuade Ameera to go 
away with her mother to the Himalayas. 

‘Why should I go?’ said she one evening on the roof. 

‘There is sickness, and people are dying, and all the white mem-log have 
gone.’ 

‘All of them?’ 

‘All — unless perhaps there remain some old scald-head who vexes her 
husband’s heart by running risk of death.’ 

‘Nay; who stays is my sister, and thou must not abuse her, for I will be a 


scald-head too. I am glad all the bold mem-log are gone.’ 

‘Do I speak to a woman or a babe? Go to the hills and I will see to it that 
thou goest like a queen’s daughter. Think, child. In a red- lacquered 
bullock-cart, veiled and curtained, with brass peacocks upon the pole and 
red cloth hangings. I will send two orderlies for guard, and — ’ 

‘Peace! Thou art the babe in speaking thus. What use are those toys to 
me? HE would have patted the bullocks and played with the housings. For 
his sake, perhaps, — thou hast made me very English — I might have gone. 
Now, I will not. Let the mem-log run.’ 

‘Their husbands are sending them, beloved.’ 

‘Very good talk. Since when hast thou been my husband to tell me what 
to do? I have but borne thee a son. Thou art only all the desire of my soul to 
me. How shall I depart when I know that if evil befall thee by the breadth of 
so much as my littlest finger-nail — is that not small? — I should be aware 
of it though I were in paradise. And here, this summer thou mayest die — 
ai, janee, die! and in dying they might call to tend thee a white woman, and 
she would rob me in the last of thy love!’ 

‘But love is not born in a moment or on a death-bed!’ 

‘What dost thou know of love, stoneheart? She would take thy thanks at 
least and, by God and the Prophet and Beebee Miriam the mother of thy 
Prophet, that I will never endure. My lord and my love, let there be no more 
foolish talk of going away. Where thou art, I am. It is enough.’ She put an 
arm round his neck and a hand on his mouth. 

There are not many happinesses so complete as those that are snatched 
under the shadow of the sword. They sat together and laughed, calling each 
other openly by every pet name that could move the wrath of the gods. The 
city below them was locked up in its own torments. Sulphur fires blazed in 
the streets; the conches in the Hindu temples screamed and bellowed, for 
the gods were inattentive in those days. There was a service in the great 
Mahomedan shrine, and the call to prayer from the minarets was almost 
unceasing. They heard the wailing in the houses of the dead, and once the 
shriek of a mother who had lost a child and was calling for its return. In the 
gray dawn they saw the dead borne out through the city gates, each litter 
with its own little knot of mourners. Wherefore they kissed each other and 
shivered. 

It was a red and heavy audit, for the land was very sick and needed a 
little breathing-space ere the torrent of cheap life should flood it anew. The 
children of immature fathers and undeveloped mothers made no resistance. 
They were cowed and sat still, waiting till the sword should be sheathed in 


November if it were so willed. There were gaps among the English, but the 
gaps were filled. The work of superintending famine- relief, cholera-sheds, 
medicine-distribution, and what little sanitation was possible, went forward 
because it was so ordered. 

Holden had been told to keep himself in readiness to move to replace the 
next man who should fall. There were twelve hours in each day when he 
could not see Ameera, and she might die in three. He was considering what 
his pain would be if he could not see her for three months, or if she died out 
of his sight. He was absolutely certain that her death would be demanded — 
so certain that when he looked up from the telegram and saw Pir Khan 
breathless in the doorway, he laughed aloud. ‘And?’ said he, — 

“When there is a cry in the night and the spirit flutters into the throat, 
who has a charm that will restore? Come swiftly, Heaven-bom! It is the 
black cholera.’ 

Holden galloped to his home. The sky was heavy with clouds, for the 
long-deferred rains were near and the heat was stifling. Ameera’s mother 
met him in the courtyard, whimpering, ‘She is dying. She is nursing herself 
into death. She is all but dead. What shall I do, sahib?’ 

Ameera was lying in the room in which Tota had been born. She made no 
sign when Holden entered, because the human soul is a very lonely thing 
and, when it is getting ready to go away, hides itself in a misty borderland 
where the living may not follow. The black cholera does its work quietly 
and without explanation. Ameera was being thrust out of life as though the 
Angel of Death had himself put his hand upon her. The quick breathing 
seemed to show that she was either afraid or in pain, but neither eyes nor 
mouth gave any answer to Holden’s kisses. There was nothing to be said or 
done. Holden could only wait and suffer. The first drops of the rain began to 
fall on the roof, and he could hear shouts of joy in the parched city. 

The soul came back a little and the lips moved. Holden bent down to 
listen. ‘Keep nothing of mine,’ said Ameera. ‘Take no hair from my head. 
SHE would make thee burn it later on. That flame I should feel. Lower! 
Stoop lower! Remember only that I was thine and bore thee a son. Though 
thou wed a white woman to-morrow, the pleasure of receiving in thy arms 
thy first son is taken from thee for ever. Remember me when thy son is born 
— the one that shall carry thy name before all men. His misfortunes be on 
my head. I bear witness — I bear witness’ — the lips were forming the 
words on his ear — ’that there is no God but — thee, beloved!’ 

Then she died. Holden sat still, and all thought was taken from him, — 
till he heard Ameera’s mother lift the curtain. 


‘Is she dead, sahib?’ 

‘She is dead.’ 

‘Then I will mourn, and afterwards take an inventory of the furniture in 
this house. For that will be mine. The sahib does not mean to resume it? It 
is so little, so very little, sahib, and I am an old woman. I would like to lie 
softly.’ 

‘For the mercy of God be silent a while. Go out and mourn where I 
cannot hear.’ 

‘Sahib, she will be buried in four hours.’ 

‘I know the custom. I shall go ere she is taken away. That matter is in thy 
hands. Look to it, that the bed on which — on which she lies — ’ 

‘Aha! That beautiful red-lacquered bed. I have long desired — ’ 

‘That the bed is left here untouched for my disposal. All else in the house 
is thine. Hire a cart, take everything, go hence, and before sunrise let there 
be nothing in this house but that which I have ordered thee to respect.’ 

‘I am an old woman. I would stay at least for the days of mourning, and 
the rains have just broken. Whither shall I go?’ 

‘What is that to me? My order is that there is a going. The house-gear is 
worth a thousand rupees and my orderly shall bring thee a hundred rupees 
to-night.’ 

‘That is very little. Think of the cart-hire.’ 

‘It shall be nothing unless thou goest, and with speed. O woman, get 
hence and leave me with my dead!’ 

The mother shuffled down the staircase, and in her anxiety to take stock 
of the house-fittings forgot to mourn. Holden stayed by Ameera’s side and 
the rain roared on the roof. He could not think connectedly by reason of the 
noise, though he made many attempts to do so. Then four sheeted ghosts 
glided dripping into the room and stared at him through their veils. They 
were the washers of the dead. Holden left the room and went out to his 
horse. He had come in a dead, stifling calm through ankle-deep dust. He 
found the courtyard a rain-lashed pond alive with frogs; a torrent of yellow 
water ran under the gate, and a roaring wind drove the bolts of the rain like 
buckshot against the mud-walls. Pir Khan was shivering in his little hut by 
the gate, and the horse was stamping uneasily in the water. 

‘I have been told the sahib’s order,’ said Pir Khan. ‘It is well. This house 
is now desolate. I go also, for my monkey-face would be a reminder of that 
which has been. Concerning the bed, I will bring that to thy house yonder in 
the morning; but remember, sahib, it will be to thee a knife turning in a 
green wound. I go upon a pilgrimage, and I will take no money. I have 


grown fat in the protection of the Presence whose sorrow is my sorrow. For 
the last time I hold his stirrup.’ 

He touched Holden’s foot with both hands and the horse sprang out into 
the road, where the creaking bamboos were whipping the sky and all the 
frogs were chuckling. Holden could not see for the rain in his face. He put 
his hands before his eyes and muttered — 

‘Oh you brute! You utter brute!’ 

The news of his trouble was already in his bungalow. He read the 
knowledge in his butler’s eyes when Ahmed Khan brought in food, and for 
the first and last time in his life laid a hand upon his master’s shoulder, 
saying, “Eat, sahib, eat. Meat is good against sorrow. I also have known. 
Moreover the shadows come and go, sahib; the shadows come and go. 
These be curried eggs.’ 

Holden could neither eat nor sleep. The heavens sent down eight inches 
of rain in that night and washed the earth clean. The waters tore down 
walls, broke roads, and scoured open the shallow graves on the Mahomedan 
burying-ground. All next day it rained, and Holden sat still in his house 
considering his sorrow. On the morning of the third day he received a 
telegram which said only, ‘Ricketts, Myndonie. Dying. Holden relieve. 
Immediate.’ Then he thought that before he departed he would look at the 
house wherein he had been master and lord. There was a break in the 
weather, and the rank earth steamed with vapour. 

He found that the rains had torn down the mud pillars of the gateway, and 
the heavy wooden gate that had guarded his life hung lazily from one hinge. 
There was grass three inches high in the courtyard; Pir Khan’s lodge was 
empty, and the sodden thatch sagged between the beams. A gray squirrel 
was in possession of the verandah, as if the house had been untenanted for 
thirty years instead of three days. Ameera’s mother had removed everything 
except some mildewed matting. The tick-tick of the little scorpions as they 
hurried across the floor was the only sound in the house. Ameera’s room 
and the other one where Tota had lived were heavy with mildew; and the 
narrow Staircase leading to the roof was streaked and stained with rain- 
borne mud. Holden saw all these things, and came out again to meet in the 
road Durga Dass, his landlord, — portly, affable, clothed in white muslin, 
and driving a Cee-spring buggy. He was overlooking his property to see 
how the roofs stood the stress of the first rains. 

‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘you will not take this place any more, sahib?’ 

‘What are you going to do with it?’ 

‘Perhaps I shall let it again.’ 


‘Then I will keep it on while I am away.’ 

Durga Dass was silent for some time. ‘You shall not take it on, sahib,’ he 
said. ‘When I was a young man I also — , but to-day I am a member of the 
Municipality. Ho! Ho! No. When the birds have gone what need to keep the 
nest? I will have it pulled down — the timber will sell for something 
always. It shall be pulled down, and the Municipality shall make a road 
across, as they desire, from the burning-ghat to the city wall, so that no man 
may say where this house stood.’ 


ON GREENHOW HILL 


To Love’s low voice she lent a careless ear; 

Her hand within his rosy fingers lay, 

A chilling weight. She would not turn or hear; 

But with averted face went on her way. 

But when pale Death, all featureless and grim, 

Lifted his bony hand, and beckoning 

Held out his cypress-wreath, she followed him, 

And Love was left forlorn and wondering, 

That she who for his bidding would not stay, 

At Death’s first whisper rose and went away. 
RIVALS. 


‘Ohe, Ahmed Din! Shafiz Ullah ahoo! Bahadur Khan, where are you? 
Come out of the tents, as I have done, and fight against the English. Don’t 
kill your own kin! Come out to me!’ 

The deserter from a native corps was crawling round the outskirts of the 
camp, firing at intervals, and shouting invitations to his old comrades. 
Misled by the rain and the darkness, he came to the English wing of the 
camp, and with his yelping and rifle-practice disturbed the men. They had 
been making roads all day, and were tired. 

Ortheris was sleeping at Learoyd’s feet. ‘Wot’s all that?’ he said thickly. 
Learoyd snored, and a Snider bullet ripped its way through the tent wall. 
The men swore. ‘It’s that bloomin’ deserter from the Aurangabadis,’ said 
Ortheris. ‘Git up, some one, an’ tell ‘im ‘e’s come to the wrong shop.’ 

‘Go to sleep, little man,’ said Mulvaney, who was steaming nearest the 
door. ‘I can’t arise an’ expaytiate with him. ‘Tis rainin’ entrenchin’ tools 
outside.’ 

“Tain’t because you bloomin’ can’t. It’s ‘cause you bloomin’ won’t, ye 
long, limp, lousy, lazy beggar, you. ‘Ark to’im ‘owlin’! 

‘Wot’s the good of argifying? Put a bullet into the swine! ‘E’s keepin’ us 
awake!’ said another voice. 

A subaltern shouted angrily, and a dripping sentry whined from the 
darkness — 

“Tain’t no good, sir. I can’t see ‘im. ‘E’s ‘idin’ somewhere down ‘ill.’ 

Ortheris tumbled out of his blanket. ‘Shall I try to get ‘im, sir?’ said he. 


‘No,’ was the answer. ‘Lie down. I won’t have the whole camp shooting 
all round the clock. Tell him to go and pot his friends.’ 

Ortheris considered for a moment. Then, putting his head under the tent 
wall, he called, as a ‘bus conductor calls in a block, “Igher up, there! ‘Igher 
up!’ 

The men laughed, and the laughter was carried down wind to the 
deserter, who, hearing that he had made a mistake, went off to worry his 
own regiment half a mile away. He was received with shots; the 
Aurangabadis were very angry with him for disgracing their colours. 

‘An’ that’s all right,’ said Ortheris, withdrawing his head as he heard the 
hiccough of the Sniders in the distance. ‘S’elp me Gawd, tho’, that man’s 
not fit to live — messin’ with my beauty-sleep this way.’ 

‘Go out and shoot him in the morning, then,’ said the subaltern 
incautiously. ‘Silence in the tents now. Get your rest, men.’ 

Ortheris lay down with a happy little sigh, and in two minutes there was 
no sound except the rain on the canvas and the all-embracing and elemental 
snoring of Learoyd. 

The camp lay on a bare ridge of the Himalayas, and for a week had been 
waiting for a flying column to make connection. The nightly rounds of the 
deserter and his friends had become a nuisance. 

In the morning the men dried themselves in hot sunshine and cleaned 
their grimy accoutrements. The native regiment was to take its turn of road- 
making that day while the Old Regiment loafed. 

Tm goin’ to lay for a shot at that man,’ said Ortheris, when he had 
finished washing out his rifle. “E comes up the watercourse every evenin’ 
about five o’clock. If we go and lie out on the north ‘ill a bit this afternoon 
we'll get ‘im.’ 

“You’re a bloodthirsty little mosquito,’ said Mulvaney, blowing blue 
clouds into the air. ‘But I suppose I will have to come wid you. Fwhere’s 
Jock?’ 

‘Gone out with the Mixed Pickles, ‘cause ‘e thinks ‘isself a bloomin’ 
marksman,’ said Ortheris with scorn. 

The ‘Mixed Pickles’ were a detachment of picked shots, generally 
employed in clearing spurs of hills when the enemy were too impertinent. 
This taught the young officers how to handle men, and did not do the 
enemy much harm. Mulvaney and Ortheris strolled out of camp, and passed 
the Aurangabadis going to their road-making. 

“You’ve got to sweat to-day,’ said Ortheris genially. ‘We’re going to get 
your man. You didn’t knock ‘im out last night by any chance, any of you?’ 


‘No. The pig went away mocking us. I had one shot at him,’ said a 
private. ‘He’s my cousin, and I ought to have cleared our dishonour. But 
good luck to you.’ 

They went cautiously to the north hill, Ortheris leading, because, as he 
explained,’this is a long-range show, an’ I’ve got to do it.’ His was an 
almost passionate devotion to his rifle, which, by barrack-room report, he 
was supposed to kiss every night before turning in. Charges and scuffles he 
held in contempt, and, when they were inevitable, slipped between 
Mulvaney and Learoyd, bidding them to fight for his skin as well as their 
own. They never failed him. He trotted along, questing like a hound on a 
broken trail, through the wood of the north hill. At last he was satisfied, and 
threw himself down on the soft pine-needled slope that commanded a clear 
view of the watercourse and a brown, bare hillside beyond it. The trees 
made a scented darkness in which an army corps could have hidden from 
the sun-glare without. 

“Ere’s the tail o’ the wood,’ said Ortheris. “E’s got to come up the 
watercourse, ‘cause it gives ‘im cover. We’ll lay ‘ere. ‘Tain’t not arf so 
bloomin’ dusty neither.’ 

He buried his nose in a clump of scentless white violets. No one had 
come to tell the flowers that the season of their strength was long past, and 
they had bloomed merrily in the twilight of the pines. 

‘This is something like,’ he said luxuriously. ‘Wot a ‘evinly clear drop for 
a bullet acrost! How much d’you make it, Mulvaney?’ 

‘Seven hunder. Maybe a trifle less, bekaze the air’s so thin.’ 

WOP! WOP! WOP! went a volley of musketry on the rear face of the 
north hill. 

‘Curse them Mixed Pickles firin’ at nothin’! They’ll scare arf the 
country.’ 

‘Thry a sightin’ shot in the middle of the row,’ said Mulvaney, the man of 
many wiles. ‘There’s a red rock yonder he’ll be sure to pass. Quick!’ 

Ortheris ran his sight up to six hundred yards and fired. The bullet threw 
up a feather of dust by a clump of gentians at the base of the rock. 

‘Good enough!’ said Ortheris, snapping the scale down. ‘You snick your 
sights to mine or a little lower. You’re always firin’ high. But remember, 
first shot to me. O Lordy! but it’s a lovely afternoon.’ 

The noise of the firing grew louder, and there was a tramping of men in 
the wood. The two lay very quiet, for they knew that the British soldier is 
desperately prone to fire at anything that moves or calls. Then Learoyd 
appeared, his tunic ripped across the breast by a bullet, looking ashamed of 


himself. He flung down on the pine-needles, breathing in snorts. 

‘One o’ them damned gardeners o’ th’ Pickles,’ said he, fingering the rent. 
‘Firin’ to th’ right flank, when he knowed I was there. If I knew who he was 
Pd ‘a’ rippen the hide offan him. Look at ma tunic!’ 

‘That’s the spishil trustability av a marksman. Train him to hit a fly wid a 
stiddy rest at seven hunder, an’ he loose on anythin’ he sees or hears up to 
th’ mile. You’re well out av that fancy-firin’ gang, Jock. Stay here.’ 


‘Bin firin’ at the bloomin’ wind in the bloomin’ tree-tops,’ said 
Ortheris with a chuckle. ‘Pll show you some firin’ later on.’ 


They wallowed in the pine-needles, and the sun warmed them where they 
lay. The Mixed Pickles ceased firing, and returned to camp, and left the 
wood to a few scared apes. The watercourse lifted up its voice in the 
silence, and talked foolishly to the rocks. Now and again the dull thump of 
a blasting charge three miles away told that the Aurangabadis were in 
difficulties with their road-making. The men smiled as they listened and lay 
still, soaking in the warm leisure. Presently Learoyd, between the whiffs of 
his pipe — 

‘Seems queer — about ‘im yonder — desertin’ at all.’ 

“Ell be a bloomin’ side queerer when I’ve done with ‘im,’ said Ortheris. 
They were talking in whispers, for the stillness of the wood and the desire 
of slaughter lay heavy upon them. 

‘I make no doubt he had his reasons for desertin’; but, my faith! I make 
less doubt ivry man has good reason for killin’ him,’ said Mulvaney. 

‘Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ it. Men do more than more for th’ 
sake of a lass.’ 

‘They make most av us ‘list. They’ve no manner av right to make us 
desert.’ 

‘Ah; they make us ‘list, or their fathers do,’ said Learoyd softly, his 
helmet over his eyes. Ortheris’s brows contracted savagely. He was 
watching the valley. ‘If it’s a girl Pl shoot the beggar twice over, an’ 
second time for bein’ a fool. You’re blasted sentimental all of a sudden. 
Thinkin’ o’ your last near shave?’ 

‘Nay, lad; ah was but thinkin’ o’ what had happened.’ 

‘An’ fwhat has happened, ye lumberin’ child av calamity, that you’re 
lowing like a cow-calf at the back av the pasture, an’ suggestin’ invidious 
excuses for the man Stanley’s goin’ to kill. Ye’ll have to wait another hour 
yet, little man. Spit it out, Jock, an’ bellow melojus to the moon. It takes an 


earthquake or a bullet graze to fetch aught out av you. Discourse, Don Juan! 
The a-moors av Lotharius Learoyd! Stanley, kape a rowlin’ rig’mental eye 
on the valley.’ 

‘It’s along o’ yon hill there,’ said Learoyd, watching the bare sub- 
Himalayan spur that reminded him of his Yorkshire moors. He was 
speaking more to himself than his fellows. ‘Ay,’ said he, ‘Rumbolds Moor 
stands up ower Skipton town, an’ Greenhow Hill stands up ower Pately 
Brig. I reckon you’ve never heeard tell o° Greenhow Hill, but yon bit o’ 
bare stuff if there was nobbut a white road windin’ is like ut; strangely like. 
Moors an’ moors an’ moors, wi’ never a tree for shelter, an’ gray houses wi’ 
flagstone rooves, and pewits cryin’, an’ a windhover goin’ to and fro just 
like these kites. And cold! A wind that cuts you like a knife. You could tell 
Greenhow Hill folk by the red-apple colour o’ their cheeks an’ nose tips, 
and their blue eyes, driven into pinpoints by the wind. Miners mostly, 
burrowin’ for lead i’ th’ hillsides, followin’ the trail of th’ ore vein same as a 
field-rat. It was the roughest minin’ I ever seen. Yo’d come on a bit o’ 
creakin’ wood windlass like a well-head, an’ you was let down i’ th’ bight of 
a rope, fendin’ yoursen off the side wi’ one hand, carryin’ a candle stuck in 
a lump o’ clay with t’other, an’ clickin’ hold of a rope with t’other hand.’ 

‘An’ that’s three of them,’ said Mulvaney. ‘Must be a good climate in 
those parts.’ 

Learoyd took no heed. 

‘An’ then yo’ came to a level, where you crept on your hands and knees 
through a mile o’ windin’ drift, an’ you come out into a cave-place as big as 
Leeds Townhall, with a engine pumpin’ water from workin’s ‘at went 
deeper still. It’s a queer country, let alone minin’, for the hill is full of those 
natural caves, an’ the rivers an’ the becks drops into what they call pot- 
holes, an’ come out again miles away.’ 

“Wot was you doin’ there?’ said Ortheris. 

‘I was a young chap then, an’ mostly went wi’ ‘osses, leadin’ coal and 
lead ore; but at th’ time I’m tellin’ on I was drivin’ the waggon-team i’ th’ 
big sumph. I didn’t belong to that country-side by rights. I went there 
because of a little difference at home, an’ at fust I took up wi’ a rough lot. 
One night we’d been drinkin’, an’ I must ha’ hed more than I could stand, or 
happen th’ ale was none so good. Though i’ them days, By for God, I never 
seed bad ale.’ He flung his arms over his head, and gripped a vast handful 
of white violets. ‘Nah,’ said he, ‘I never seed the ale I could not drink, the 
bacca I could not smoke, nor the lass I could not kiss. Well, we mun have a 
race home, the lot on us. I lost all th’ others, an’ when I was climbin’ ower 


one of them walls built o° loose stones, I comes down into the ditch, stones 
and all, an’ broke my arm. Not as I knawed much about it, for I fell on th’ 
back of my head, an’ was knocked stupid like. An’ when I come to mysen it 
were mornin’, an’ I were lyin’ on the settle i’ Jesse Roantree’s houseplace, 
an’ ‘Liza Roantree was settin’ sewin’, I ached all ovver, and my mouth were 
like a lime-kiln. She gave me a drink out of a china mug wi’ gold letters — 
”A Present from Leeds” — as I looked at many and many a time at after. 
“Yo’re to lie still while Dr. Warbottom comes, because your arm’s broken, 
and father has sent a lad to fetch him. He found yo’ when he was goin’ to 
work, an’ carried you here on his back,” sez she. “Oa!” sez I; an’ I shet my 
eyes, for I felt ashamed o°’ mysen. “Father’s gone to his work these three 
hours, an’ he said he’d tell ‘em to get somebody to drive the tram.” The 
clock ticked, an’ a bee comed in the house, an’ they rung i’ my head like 
mill-wheels. An’ she give me another drink an’ settled the pillow. “Eh, but 
yo’re young to be getten drunk an’ such like, but yo’ won’t do it again, will 
yo’?” — ”Noa,” sez I, “I wouldn’t if she’d not but stop they mill-wheels 
clatterin’.”‘ 

‘Faith, it’s a good thing to be nursed by a woman when you’re sick!’ said 
Mulvaney. ‘Dir’ cheap at the price av twenty broken heads.’ 

Ortheris turned to frown across the valley. He had not been nursed by 
many women in his life. 

‘An’ then Dr. Warbottom comes ridin’ up, an’ Jesse Roantree along with 
‘im. He was a high-larned doctor, but he talked wi’ poor folk same as 
theirsens. “What’s ta big agaate on naa?” he sings out. “Brekkin’ tha thick 
head?” An’ he felt me all ovver. “That’s none broken. Tha’ nobbut knocked 
a bit sillier than ordinary, an’ that’s daaft eneaf.” An’ soa he went on, callin’ 
me all the names he could think on, but settin’ my arm, wi’ Jesse’s help, as 
careful as could be. “Yo’ mun let the big oaf bide here a bit, Jesse,” he says, 
when he hed strapped me up an’ given me a dose o’ physic; “an’ you an’ 
Liza will tend him, though he’s scarcelins worth the trouble. An’ tha’ll lose 
tha work,” sez he, “an’ tha’ll be upon th’ Sick Club for a couple o’ months 
an’ more. Doesn’t tha think tha’s a fool?” 

‘But whin was a young man, high or low, the other av a fool, I’d like to 
know?’ said Mulvaney. ‘Sure, folly’s the only safe way to wisdom, for I’ve 
thried it.’ 


‘Wisdom!’ grinned Ortheris, scanning his comrades with uplifted chin. 
“You’re bloomin’ Solomons, you two, ain’t you?’ 


Learoyd went calmly on, with a steady eye like an ox chewing the cud. 

‘And that was how I come to know ‘Liza Roantree. There’s some tunes 
as she used to sing — aw, she were always singin’ — that fetches 
Greenhow Hill before my eyes as fair as yon brow across there. And she 
would learn me to sing bass, an’ I was to go to th’ chapel wi’ ‘em where 
Jesse and she led the singin’, th’ old man playin’ the fiddle. He was a 
strange chap, old Jesse, fair mad wi’ music, an’ he made me promise to 
learn the big fiddle when my arm was better. It belonged to him, and it 
stood up in a big case alongside o° th’ eight-day clock, but Willie 
Satterthwaite, as played it in the chapel, had getten deaf as a door- post, and 
it vexed Jesse, as he had to rap him ower his head wi’ th’ fiddle-stick to 
make him give ower sawin’ at th’ right time. 

‘But there was a black drop in it all, an’ it was a man in a black coat that 
brought it. When th’ Primitive Methodist preacher came to Greenhow, he 
would always stop wi’ Jesse Roantree, an’ he laid hold of me from th’ 
beginning. It seemed I wor a soul to be saved, and he meaned to do it. At th’ 
same time I jealoused ‘at he were keen o’ savin’ ‘Liza Roantree’s soul as 
well, and I could ha’ killed him many a time. An’ this went on till one day I 
broke out, an’ borrowed th’ brass for a drink from ‘Liza. After fower days I 
come back, wi’ my tail between my legs, just to see ‘Liza again. But Jesse 
were at home an’ th’ preacher — th’ Reverend Amos Barraclough. ‘Liza 
said naught, but a bit o° red come into her face as were white of a regular 
thing. Says Jesse, tryin’ his best to be civil, “Nay, lad, it’s like this. You’ve 
getten to choose which way it’s goin’ to be. PII ha’ nobody across ma 
doorstep as goes a-drinkin’, an’ borrows my lass’s money to spend i’ their 
drink. Ho’d tha tongue, ‘Liza,” sez he, when she wanted to put in a word ‘at 
I were welcome to th’ brass, and she were none afraid that I wouldn’t pay it 
back. Then the Reverend cuts in, seein’ as Jesse were losin’ his temper, an’ 
they fair beat me among them. But it were ‘Liza, as looked an’ said naught, 
as did more than either o’ their tongues, an’ soa I concluded to get 
converted.’ 

‘Fwhat?’ shouted Mulvaney. Then, checking himself, he said softly, ‘Let 
be! Let be! Sure the Blessed Virgin is the mother of all religion an’ most 
women; an’ there’s a dale av piety in a girl if the men would only let ut stay 
there. I’d ha’ been converted myself under the circumstances.’ 

‘Nay, but,’ pursued Learoyd with a blush, ‘I meaned it.’ 

Ortheris laughed as loudly as he dared, having regard to his business at 
the time. 

‘Ay, Ortheris, you may laugh, but you didn’t know yon preacher 


Barraclough — a little white-faced chap, wi’ a voice as ‘ud wile a bird off 
an a bush, and a way o’ layin’ hold of folks as made them think they’d 
never had a live man for a friend before. You never saw him, an’ — an’ — 
you never seed ‘Liza Roantree — never seed ‘Liza Roantree.... Happen it 
was as much ‘Liza as th’ preacher and her father, but anyways they all 
meaned it, an’ I was fair shamed o°’ mysen, an’ so I become what they call a 
changed character. And when I think on, it’s hard to believe as yon chap 
going to prayer-meetin’s, chapel, and class-meetin’s were me. But I never 
had naught to say for mysen, though there was a deal o’ shoutin’, and old 
Sammy Strother, as were almost clemmed to death and doubled up with the 
rheumatics, would sing out, “Joyful! Joyful!” and ‘at it were better to go up 
to heaven in a coal-basket than down to hell i’ a coach an’ six. And he 
would put his poor old claw on my shoulder, sayin’, “Doesn’t tha feel it, tha 
great lump? Doesn’t tha feel it?” An’ sometimes I thought I did, and then 
again I thought I didn’t, an’ how was that?’ 

‘The iverlastin’ nature av mankind,’ said Mulvaney. ‘An’, furthermore, I 
misdoubt you were built for the Primitive Methodians. They’re a new corps 
anyways. I hold by the Ould Church, for she’s the mother of them all — ay, 
an’ the father, too. I like her bekaze she’s most remarkable regimental in her 
fittings. I may die in Honolulu, Nova Zambra, or Cape Cayenne, but 
wherever I die, me bein’ fwhat I am, an’ a priest handy, I go under the same 
orders an’ the same words an’ the same unction as tho’ the Pope himself 
come down from the roof av St. Peter’s to see me off. There’s neither high 
nor low, nor broad nor deep, nor betwixt nor between wid her, an’ that’s 
what I like. But mark you, she’s no manner av Church for a wake man, 
bekaze she takes the body and the soul av him, onless he has his proper 
work to do. I remember when my father died that was three months comin’ 
to his grave; begad he’d ha’ sold the shebeen above our heads for ten 
minutes’ quittance of purgathory. An’ he did all he could. That’s why I say 
ut takes a strong man to deal with the Ould Church, an’ for that reason 
you’ll find so many women go there. An’ that same’s a conundrum.’ 

‘Wot’s the use o’ worritin’ ‘bout these things?’ said Ortheris. ‘You’re 
bound to find all out quicker nor you want to, any’ow.’ He jerked the 
cartridge out of the breech-block into the palm of his hand. “‘Ere’s my 
chaplain,’ he said, and made the venomous black-headed bullet bow like a 
marionette. “E’s goin’ to teach a man all about which is which, an’ wot’s 
true, after all, before sundown. But wot ‘appened after that, Jock?’ 

‘There was one thing they boggled at, and almost shut th’ gate i’ my face 
for, and that were my dog Blast, th’ only one saved out o’ a litter o° pups as 


was blowed up when a keg o° minin’ powder loosed off in th’ store-keeper’s 
hut. They liked his name no better than his business, which were fightin’ 
every dog he comed across; a rare good dog, wi’ spots o’ black and pink on 
his face, one ear gone, and lame o’ one side wi’ being driven in a basket 
through an iron roof, a matter of half a mile. 

‘They said I mun give him up ‘cause he were worldly and low; and 
would I let mysen be shut out of heaven for the sake on a dog? “Nay,” says 
I, “if th’ door isn’t wide enough for th’ pair on us, we’ll stop outside, for 
we'll none be parted.” And th’ preacher spoke up for Blast, as had a likin’ 
for him from th’ first — I reckon that was why I come to like th’ preacher 
— and wouldn’t hear o’ changin’ his name to Bless, as some o’ them 
wanted. So th’ pair on us became reg’lar chapel-members. But it’s hard for 
a young chap o’ my build to cut traces from the world, th’ flesh, an’ the 
devil all uv a heap. Yet I stuck to it for a long time, while th’ lads as used to 
stand about th’ town-end an’ lean ower th’ bridge, spittin’ into th’ beck o’ a 
Sunday, would call after me, “Sitha, Learoyd, when’s ta bean to preach, 
‘cause we’re comin’ to hear tha.” — “Ho’d tha jaw. He hasn’t getten th’ 
white choaker on ta morn,” another lad would say, and I had to double my 
fists hard i’ th’ bottom of my Sunday coat, and say to mysen, “If ‘twere 
Monday and I warn’t a member o’ the Primitive Methodists, I’d leather all 
th’ lot of yond’.” That was th’ hardest of all — to know that I could fight 
and I mustn’t fight.’ 

Sympathetic grunts from Mulvaney. 

‘So what wi’ singin’, practising and class-meetin’s, and th’ big fiddle, as 
he made me take between my knees, I spent a deal o’ time i’ Jesse 
Roantree’s house-place. But often as I was there, th’ preacher fared to me to 
go oftener, and both th’ old man an’ th’ young woman were pleased to have 
him. He lived i’ Pately Brig, as were a goodish step off, but he come. He 
come all the same. I liked him as well or better as any man I’d ever seen i’ 
one way, and yet I hated him wi’ all my heart i’ t’other, and we watched 
each other like cat and mouse, but civil as you please, for I was on my best 
behaviour, and he was that fair and open that I was bound to be fair with 
him. Rare good company he was, if I hadn’t wanted to wring his cliver little 
neck half of the time. Often and often when he was goin’ from Jesse’s I’d 
set him a bit on the road.’ 

‘See ‘im ‘ome, you mean?’ said Ortheris. 

‘Ay. It’s a way we have i’ Yorkshire o’ seein’ friends off. You was a 
friend as I didn’t want to come back, and he didn’t want me to come back 
neither, and so we’d walk together towards Pately, and then he’d set me 


back again, and there we’d be wal two o’clock i’ the mornin’ settin’ each 
other to an’ fro like a blasted pair o° pendulums twixt hill and valley, long 
after th’ light had gone out i’ ‘Liza’s window, as both on us had been 
looking at, pretending to watch the moon.’ 

‘Ah!’ broke in Mulvaney, ‘ye’d no chanst against the maraudin’ psalm- 
singer. They’ll take the airs an’ the graces instid av the man nine times out 
av ten, an’ they only find the blunder later — the wimmen.’ 

‘That’s just where yo’re wrong,’ said Learoyd, reddening under the 
freckled tan of his cheeks. ‘I was th’ first wi’ ‘Liza, an’ yo’d think that were 
enough. But th’ parson were a steady-gaited sort o° chap, and Jesse were 
strong o° his side, and all th’ women i’ the congregation dinned it to ‘Liza 
‘at she were fair fond to take up wi’ a wastrel ne’er-do-weel like me, as was 
scarcelins respectable an’ a fighting dog at his heels. It was all very well for 
her to be doing me good and saving my soul, but she must mind as she 
didn’t do herself harm. They talk o’ rich folk bein’ stuck up an’ genteel, but 
for cast-iron pride o’ respectability there’s naught like poor chapel folk. It’s 
as cold as th’ wind o’ Greenhow Hill — ay, and colder, for ‘twill never 
change. And now I come to think on it, one at strangest things I know is ‘at 
they couldn’t abide th’ thought o’ soldiering. There’s a vast o’ fightin’ i’ th’ 
Bible, and there’s a deal of Methodists i’ th’ army; but to hear chapel folk 
talk yo’d think that soldierin’ were next door, an’ t’other side, to hangin’. I’ 
their meetin’s all their talk is o’ fightin’. When Sammy Strother were stuck 
for summat to say in his prayers, he’d sing out, “Th’ sword o’ th’ Lord and 
o’ Gideon.” They were allus at it about puttin’ on th’ whole armour o’ 
righteousness, an’ fightin’ the good fight o’ faith. And then, atop o’ ‘t all, 
they held a prayer-meetin’ ower a young chap as wanted to ‘list, and nearly 
deafened him, till he picked up his hat and fair ran away. And they’d tell 
tales in th’ Sunday-school o° bad lads as had been thumped and brayed for 
bird- nesting o° Sundays and playin’ truant 0’ week-days, and how they took 
to wrestlin’, dog-fightin’, rabbit-runnin’, and drinkin’, till at last, as if 
‘twere a hepitaph on a gravestone, they damned him across th’ moors wi’, 
“an’ then he went and ‘listed for a soldier,” an’ they’d all fetch a deep 
breath, and throw up their eyes like a hen drinkin’.’ 

‘Fwhy is ut?’ said Mulvaney, bringing down his hand on his thigh with a 
crack.’ In the name av God, fwhy is ut? I’ve seen ut, tu. They cheat an’ they 
swindle an’ they lie an’ they slander, an’ fifty things fifty times worse; but 
the last an’ the worst by their reckonin’ is to serve the Widdy honest. It’s 
like the talk av childher — seein’ things all round.’ 

‘Plucky lot of fightin’ good fights of whatsername they’d do if we didn’t 


see they had a quiet place to fight in. And such fightin’ as theirs is! Cats on 
the tiles. T’other callin’ to which to come on. I’d give a month’s pay to get 
some o°’ them broad-backed beggars in London sweatin’ through a day’s 
road-makin’ an’ a night’s rain. They’d carry on a deal afterwards — same as 
we’re supposed to carry on. I’ve bin turned out of a measly arf-license pub 
down Lambeth way, full o’ greasy kebmen, ‘fore now,’ said Ortheris with 
an oath. 

‘Maybe you were dhrunk,’ said Mulvaney soothingly. 

‘Worse nor that. The Forders were drunk. I was wearin’ the Queen’s 
uniform.’ 

‘T’d no particular thought to be a soldier i’ them days,’ said Learoyd, still 
keeping his eye on the bare hill opposite, ‘but this sort o’ talk put it i? my 
head. They was so good, th’ chapel folk, that they tumbled ower t’other 
side. But I stuck to it for ‘Liza’s sake, specially as she was learning me to 
sing the bass part in a horotorio as Jesse were gettin’ up. She sung like a 
throstle hersen, and we had practisin’s night after night for a matter of three 
months.’ 

‘I know what a horotorio is,’ said Ortheris pertly. ‘It’s a sort of chaplain’s 
sing-song — words all out of the Bible, and hullabaloojah choruses.’ 

‘Most Greenhow Hill folks played some instrument or t’other, an’ they 
all sung so you might have heard them miles away, and they were so 
pleased wi’ the noise they made they didn’t fair to want anybody to listen. 
The preacher sung high seconds when he wasn’t playin’ the flute, an’ they 
set me, as hadn’t got far with big fiddle, again Willie Satterthwaite, to jog 
his elbow when he had to get a’ gate playin’. Old Jesse was happy if ever a 
man was, for he were th’ conductor an’ th’ first fiddle an’ th’ leadin’ singer, 
beatin’ time wi’ his fiddle-stick, till at times he’d rap with it on the table, 
and cry out, “Now, you mun all stop; it’s my turn.” And he’d face round to 
his front, fair sweating wi’ pride, to sing th’ tenor solos. But he were 
grandest i’ th’ choruses, waggin’ his head, flinging his arms round like a 
windmill, and singin’ hisself black in the face. A rare singer were Jesse. 

“Yo’ see, I was not o° much account wi’ ‘em all exceptin’ to ‘Liza 
Roantree, and I had a deal o’ time settin’ quiet at meetings and horotorio 
practises to hearken their talk, and if it were strange to me at beginnin’, it 
got stranger still at after, when I was shut on it, and could study what it 
meaned. 

‘Just after th’ horotorios come off, ‘Liza, as had allus been weakly like, 
was took very bad. I walked Dr. Warbottom’s horse up and down a deal of 
times while he were inside, where they wouldn’t let me go, though I fair 


ached to see her. 

““She’ll be better i’ noo, lad — better i’ noo,” he used to say. “Tha mun 
ha’ patience.” Then they said if I was quiet I might go in, and th’ Reverend 
Amos Barraclough used to read to her lyin’ propped up among th’ pillows. 
Then she began to mend a bit, and they let me carry her on to th’ settle, and 
when it got warm again she went about same as afore. Th’ preacher and me 
and Blast was a deal together i’ them days, and i’ one way we was rare good 
comrades. But I could ha’ stretched him time and again with a good will. I 
mind one day he said he would like to go down into th’ bowels o’ th’ earth, 
and see how th’ Lord had builded th’ framework o’ th’ everlastin’ hills. He 
were one of them chaps as had a gift o’ sayin’ things. They rolled off the tip 
of his clever tongue, same as Mulvaney here, as would ha’ made a rare 
good preacher if he had nobbut given his mind to it. I lent him a suit 0’ 
miner’s kit as almost buried th’ little man, and his white face down i’ th’ 
coat-collar and hat-flap looked like the face of a boggart, and he cowered 
down i’ th’ bottom o’ the waggon. I was drivin’ a tram as led up a bit of an 
incline up to th’ cave where the engine was pumpin’, and where th’ ore was 
brought up and put into th’ waggons as went down o’ themselves, me puttin’ 
th’ brake on and th’ horses a-trottin’ after. Long as it was daylight we were 
good friends, but when we got fair into th’ dark, and could nobbut see th’ 
day shinin’ at the hole like a lamp at a street- end, I feeled downright 
wicked. Ma religion dropped all away from me when I looked back at him 
as were always comin’ between me and ‘Liza. The talk was ‘at they were to 
be wed when she got better, an’ I couldn’t get her to say yes or nay to it. He 
began to sing a hymn in his thin voice, and I came out wi’ a chorus that was 
all cussin’ an’ swearin’ at my horses, an’ I began to know how I hated him. 
He were such a little chap, too. I could drop him wi’ one hand down 
Garstang’s Copper-hole — a place where th’ beck slithered ower th’ edge 
on a rock, and fell wi’ a bit of a whisper into a pit as no rope i’ Greenhow 
could plump.’ 

Again Learoyd rooted up the innocent violets. ‘Ay, he should see th’ 
bowels o’ th’ earth an’ never naught else. I could take him a mile or two 
along th’ drift, and leave him wi’ his candle doused to cry hallelujah, wi’ 
none to hear him and say amen. I was to lead him down th’ ladder-way to 
th’ drift where Jesse Roantree was workin’, and why shouldn’t he slip on th’ 
ladder, wi’ my feet on his fingers till they loosed grip, and I put him down 
wi’ my heel? If I went fust down th’ ladder I could click hold on him and 
chuck him over my head, so as he should go squshin’ down the shaft, 
breakin’ his bones at ev’ry timberin’ as Bill Appleton did when he was 


fresh, and hadn’t a bone left when he wrought to th’ bottom. Niver a blasted 
leg to walk from Pately. Niver an arm to put round ‘Liza Roantree’s waist. 
Niver no more — niver no more.’ 

The thick lips curled back over the yellow teeth, and that flushed face 
was not pretty to look upon. Mulvaney nodded sympathy, and Ortheris, 
moved by his comrade’s passion, brought up the rifle to his shoulder, and 
searched the hillside for his quarry, muttering ribaldry about a sparrow, a 
spout, and a thunder-storm. The voice of the watercourse supplied the 
necessary small talk till Learoyd picked up his story. 

‘But it’s none so easy to kill a man like yon. When I’d given up my 
horses to th’ lad as took my place and I was showin’ th’ preacher th’ 
workin’s, shoutin’ into his ear across th’ clang o’ th’ pumpin’ engines, I saw 
he were afraid o’ naught; and when the lamplight showed his black eyes, I 
could feel as he was masterin’ me again. I were no better nor Blast chained 
up short and growlin’ i’ the depths of him while a strange dog went safe 
past. 

““Th’art a coward and a fool,” I said to mysen; an’ I wrestled i’? my mind 
again’ him till, when we come to Garstang’s Copper-hole, I laid hold o’ the 
preacher and lifted him up over my head and held him into the darkest on it. 
“Now, lad,” I says “it’s to be one or t’other on us — thee or me — for ‘Liza 
Roantree. Why, isn’t thee afraid for thysen>” I says, for he were still i? my 
arms as a sack. “Nay; I’m but afraid for thee, my poor lad, as knows 
naught,” says he. I set him down on th’ edge, an’ th’ beck run stiller, an’ 
there was no more buzzin’ in my head like when th’ bee come through th’ 
window o’ Jesse’s house. “What dost tha mean?” says I. 

“Tve often thought as thou ought to know,” says he, “but ‘twas hard to 
tell thee. ‘Liza Roantree’s for neither on us, nor for nobody o’ this earth. Dr. 
Warbottom says — and he knows her, and her mother before her — that she 
is in a decline, and she cannot live six months longer. He’s known it for 
many a day. Steady, John! Steady!” says he. And that weak little man pulled 
me further back and set me again’ him, and talked it all over quiet and still, 
me turnin’ a bunch o’ candles in my hand, and counting them ower and 
ower again as I listened. A deal on it were th’ regular preachin’ talk, but 
there were a vast lot as made me begin to think as he were more of a man 
than I’d ever given him credit for, till I were cut as deep for him as I were 
for mysen. 

‘Six candles we had, and we crawled and climbed all that day while they 
lasted, and I said to mysen, “‘Liza Roantree hasn’t six months to live.” And 
when we came into th’ daylight again we were like dead men to look at, an’ 


Blast come behind us without so much as waggin’ his tail. When I saw 
‘Liza again she looked at me a minute and says, “Who’s telled tha? For I 
see tha knows.” And she tried to smile as she kissed me, and I fair broke 
down. 

“Yo’ see, I was a young chap i’ them days, and had seen naught o’ life, let 
alone death, as is allus a-waitin’. She telled me as Dr. Warbottom said as 
Greenhow air was too keen, and they were goin’ to Bradford, to Jesse’s 
brother David, as worked i’ a mill, and I mun hold up like a man and a 
Christian, and she’d pray for me. Well, and they went away, and the 
preacher that same back end o’ th’ year were appointed to another circuit, as 
they call it, and I were left alone on Greenhow Hill. 

‘I tried, and I tried hard, to stick to th’ chapel, but ‘tweren’t th’ same 
thing at after. I hadn’t ‘Liza’s voice to follow i’ th’ singin’, nor her eyes a- 
shinin’ acrost their heads. And i’ th’ class-meetings they said as I mun have 
some experiences to tell, and I hadn’t a word to say for mysen. 

‘Blast and me moped a good deal, and happen we didn’t behave 
ourselves over well, for they dropped us and wondered however they’d 
come to take us up. I can’t tell how we got through th’ time, while i’ th’ 
winter I gave up my job and went to Bradford. Old Jesse were at th’ door 0’ 
th’ house, in a long street o° little houses. He’d been sendin’ th’ children 
“way as were clatterin’ their clogs in th’ causeway, for she were asleep. 

““Ts it thee?” he says; “but you’re not to see her. Pll none have her 
wakened for a nowt like thee. She’s goin’ fast, and she mun go in peace. 
Thou’lt never be good for naught i’ th’ world, and as long as thou lives 
thou’ll never play the big fiddle. Get away, lad, get away!” So he shut the 
door softly i’ my face. 

‘Nobody never made Jesse my master, but it seemed to me he was about 
right, and I went away into the town and knocked up against a recruiting 
sergeant. The old tales o’ th’ chapel folk came buzzin’ into my head. I was 
to get away, and this were th’ regular road for the likes o°’ me. I ‘listed there 
and then, took th’ Widow’s shillin’, and had a bunch o’ ribbons pinned i’ my 
hat. 

‘But next day I found my way to David Roantree’s door, and Jesse came 
to open it. Says he, “Thou’s come back again wi’ th’ devil’s colours flyin’ 
— thy true colours, as I always telled thee.” 

‘But I begged and prayed of him to let me see her nobbut to say good- 
bye, till a woman calls down th’ stairway, “She says John Learoyd’s to 
come up.” Th’ old man shifts aside in a flash, and lays his hand on my arm, 
quite gentle like. “But thov’lt be quiet, John,” says he, “for she’s rare and 


weak. Thou was allus a good lad.” 

‘Her eyes were all alive wi’ light, and her hair was thick on the pillow 
round her, but her cheeks were thin — thin to frighten a man that’s strong. 
“Nay, father, yo mayn’t say th’ devil’s colours. Them ribbons is pretty.” An’ 
she held out her hands for th’ hat, an’ she put all straight as a woman will 
wi’ ribbons. “Nay, but what they’re pretty,” she says. “Eh, but I’d ha’ liked 
to see thee i’ thy red coat, John, for thou was allus my own lad — my very 
own lad, and none else.” 

‘She lifted up her arms, and they come round my neck i’ a gentle grip, 
and they slacked away, and she seemed fainting. “Now yo’ mun get away, 
lad,” says Jesse, and I picked up my hat and I came downstairs. 


‘Th’ recruiting sergeant were waitin’ for me at th’ corner public-house. 
“Yo’ve seen your sweetheart?” says he. “Yes, I’ve seen her,” says I. 
“Well, we’ll have a quart now, and you’ll do your best to forget her,” 
says he, bein’ one o’ them smart, bustlin’ chaps. “Ay, sergeant,” says 

I. “Forget her.” And I’ve been forgettin’ her ever since.’ 


He threw away the wilted clump of white violets as he spoke. Ortheris 
suddenly rose to his knees, his rifle at his shoulder, and peered across the 
valley in the clear afternoon light. His chin cuddled the stock, and there was 
a twitching of the muscles of the right cheek as he sighted; Private Stanley 
Ortheris was engaged on his business. A speck of white crawled up the 
watercourse. 

‘See that beggar? .. . Got ‘im.’ 

Seven hundred yards away, and a full two hundred down the hillside, the 
deserter of the Aurangabadis pitched forward, rolled down a red rock, and 
lay very still, with his face in a clump of blue gentians, while a big raven 
flapped out of the pine wood to make investigation. 

‘That’s a clean shot, little man,’ said Mulvaney. 

Learoyd thoughtfully watched the smoke clear away. 

‘Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ him, too,’ said he. 

Ortheris did not reply. He was staring across the valley, with the smile of 
the artist who looks on the completed work. 


“THE FINEST STORY IN THE WORLD’ 


‘Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave. 
I was a king in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave.’ 


— WV. E. HENLEY. 


HIS name was Charlie Mears; he was the only son of his mother, who 
was a widow, and he lived in the north of London, coming into the City 
every day to work in a bank. He was twenty years old and was full of 
aspirations. I met him in a public billiard-saloon where the marker called 
him by his first name, and he called the marker ‘Bullseye.’ Charlie 
explained, a little nervously, that he had only come to the place to look on, 
and since looking on at games of skill is not a cheap amusement for the 
young, I suggested that Charlie should go back to his mother. 

That was our first step towards better acquaintance. He would call on me 
sometimes in the evenings instead of running about London with his 
fellow-clerks; and before long, speaking of himself as a young man must, 
he told me of his aspirations, which were all literary. He desired to make 
himself an undying name chiefly through verse, though he was not above 
sending stories of love and death to the penny-in- the-slot journals. It was 
my fate to sit still while Charlie read me poems of many hundred lines, and 
bulky fragments of plays that would surely shake the world. My reward was 
his unreserved confidence, and the self-revelations and troubles of a young 
man are almost as holy as those of a maiden. Charlie had never fallen in 
love, but was anxious to do so on the first opportunity; he believed in all 
things good and all things honourable, but at the same time, was curiously 
careful to let me see that he knew his way about the world as befitted a 
bank- clerk on twenty-five shillings a week. He rhymed ‘dove’ with ‘love’ 
and ‘moon’ with ‘June,’ and devoutly believed that they had never so been 
rhymed before. The long lame gaps in his plays he filled up with hasty 
words of apology and description, and swept on, seeing all that he intended 
to do so clearly that he esteemed it already done, and turned to me for 
applause. 

I fancy that his mother did not encourage his aspirations; and I know that 
his writing-table at home was the edge of his washstand. This he told me 


almost at the outset of our acquaintance — when he was ravaging my 
bookshelves, and a little before I was implored to speak the truth as to his 
chances of ‘writing something really great, you know.’ Maybe I encouraged 
him too much, for, one night, he called on me, his eyes flaming with 
excitement; and said breathlessly ‘Do you mind — can you let me stay here 
and write all this evening? I won’t interrupt you, I won’t really. There’s no 
place for me to write in at my mother’s.’ 

‘What’s the trouble?’ I said, knowing well what that trouble was. 

‘Tve a notion in my head that would make the most splendid story that 
was ever written. Do let me write it out here. It’s such a notion!’ 

There was no resisting the appeal. I set him a table; he hardly thanked 
me, but plunged into his work at once. For half an hour the pen scratched 
without stopping. Then Charlie sighed and tugged his hair. The scratching 
grew slower, there were more erasures, and at last ceased. The finest story 
in the world would not come forth. 

‘It looks such awful rot now,’ he said mournfully. ‘And yet it seemed so 
good when I was thinking about it. What’s wrong?’ 

I could not dishearten him by saying the truth. So I answered: ‘Perhaps 
you don’t feel in the mood for writing.’ 

“Yes I do — except when I look at this stuff. Ugh!’ 

‘Read me what you’ve done,’ I said. 

He read, and it was wondrous bad, and he paused at all the specially 
turgid sentences, expecting a little approval; for he was proud of those 
sentences, as I knew he would be. 

‘It needs compression,’ I suggested cautiously. 

‘T hate cutting my things down. I don’t think you could alter a word here 
without spoiling the sense. It reads better aloud than when I was writing it.’ 

‘Charlie, you’re suffering from an alarming disease afflicting a numerous 
class. Put the thing by, and tackle it again in a week.’ 

‘I want to do it at once. What do you think of it?’ 

‘How can I judge from a half-written tale? Tell me the story as it lies in 
your head.’ 

Charlie told, and in the telling there was everything that his ignorance 
had so carefully prevented from escaping into the written word. I looked at 
him, wondering whether it were possible that he did not know the 
originality, the power of the notion that had come in his way? It was 
distinctly a Notion among notions. Men had been puffed up with pride by 
ideas not a tithe as excellent and practicable. But Charlie babbled on 
serenely, interrupting the current of pure fancy with samples of horrible 


sentences that he purposed to use. I heard him out to the end. It would be 
folly to allow his thought to remain in his own inept hands, when I could do 
so much with it. Not all that could be done indeed; but, oh so much! 

‘What do you think?’ he said at last. ‘I fancy I shall call it “The Story of a 
Ship.” 

‘I think the idea’s pretty good; but you won’t be able to handle it for ever 
so long. Now I —’ 

‘Would it be of any use to you? Would you care to take it? I should be 
proud,’ said Charlie promptly. 

There are few things sweeter in this world than the guileless, hot- headed, 
intemperate, open admiration of a junior. Even a woman in her blindest 
devotion does not fall into the gait of the man she adores, tilt her bonnet to 
the angle at which he wears his hat, or interlard her speech with his pet 
oaths. And Charlie did all these things. Still it was necessary to salve my 
conscience before I possessed myself of Charlie’s thoughts. 

‘Let’s make a bargain. Pll give you a fiver for the notion,’ I said. Charlie 
became a bank-clerk at once. 

‘Oh, that’s impossible. Between two pals, you know, if I may call you so, 
and speaking as a man of the world, I couldn’t. Take the notion if it’s any 
use to you. I’ve heaps more.’ 

He had — none knew this better than I — but they were the notions of 
other men. 

‘Look at it as a matter of business between men of the world,’ I returned. 
‘Five pounds will buy you any number of poetry-books. Business is 
business, and you may be sure I shouldn’t give that price unless — ’ 

‘Oh, if you put it that way,’ said Charlie, visibly moved by the thought of 
the books. The bargain was clinched with an agreement that he should at 
unstated intervals come to me with all the notions that he possessed, should 
have a table of his own to write at, and unquestioned right to inflict upon 
me all his poems and fragments of poems. Then I said, ‘Now tell me how 
you came by this idea.’ 

‘It came by itself.’ Charlie’s eyes opened a little. 

“Yes, but you told me a great deal about the hero that you must have read 
before somewhere.’ 

‘I haven’t any time for reading, except when you let me sit here, and on 
Sundays I’m on my bicycle or down the river all day. There’s nothing 
wrong about the hero, is there?’ 

‘Tell me again and I shall understand clearly. You say that your hero went 
pirating. How did he live?’ 


‘He was on the lower deck of this ship-thing that I was telling you 
about.’ 

‘What sort of ship?’ 

‘It was the kind rowed with oars, and the sea spurts through the oar- 
holes, and the men row sitting up to their knees in water. Then there’s a 
bench running down between the two lines of oars, and an overseer with a 
whip walks up and down the bench to make the men work.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘It’s in the tale. There’s a rope running overhead, looped to the upper- 
deck, for the overseer to catch hold of when the ship rolls. When the 
overseer misses the rope once and falls among the rowers, remember the 
hero laughs at him and gets licked for it. He’s chained to his oar of course 
— the hero.’ 

‘How is he chained?’ 

‘With an iron band round his waist fixed to the bench he sits on, and a 
sort of handcuff on his left wrist chaining him to the oar. He’s on the lower 
deck where the worst men are sent, and the only light comes from the 
hatchways and through the oar-holes. Can’t you imagine the sunlight just 
squeezing through between the handle and the hole and wobbling about as 
the ship moves?’ 

‘T can, but I can’t imagine your imagining it.’ 

‘How could it be any other way? Now you listen to me. The long oars on 
the upper deck are managed by four men to each bench, the lower ones by 
three, and the lowest of all by two. Remember it’s quite dark on the lowest 
deck and all the men there go mad. When a man dies at his oar on that deck 
he isn’t thrown overboard, but cut up in his chains and stuffed through the 
oar-hole in little pieces.’ 

‘Why?’ I demanded amazed, not so much at the information as the tone 
of command in which it was flung out. 

“To save trouble and to frighten the others. It needs two overseers to drag 
a man’s body up to the top deck; and if the men at the lower deck oars were 
left alone, of course they’d stop rowing and try to pull up the benches by all 
standing up together in their chains.’ 

‘You’ve a most provident imagination. Where have you been reading 
about galleys and galley-slaves?’ 

‘Nowhere that I remember. I row a little when I get the chance. But, 
perhaps, if you say so, I may have read something.’ 

He went away shortly afterwards to deal with booksellers, and I 
wondered how a bank-clerk aged twenty could put into my hands with a 


profligate abundance of detail, all given with absolute assurance, the story 
of extravagant and bloodthirsty adventure, riot, piracy, and death in 
unnamed seas. He had led his hero a desperate dance through revolt against 
the overseers, to command of a ship of his own, and at last to the 
establishment of a kingdom on an island ‘somewhere in the sea, you know;’ 
and, delighted with my paltry five pounds, had gone out to buy the notions 
of other men, that these might teach him how to write. I had theconsolation 
of knowing that this notion was mine by right of purchase, and I thought 
that I could make something of it. 

When next he came to me he was drunk — royally drunk on many poets 
for the first time revealed to him. His pupils were dilated, his words 
tumbled over each other, and he wrapped himself in quotations — as a 
beggar would enfold himself in the purple of emperors. Most of all was he 
drunk with Longfellow. 

‘Isn’t it splendid? Isn’t it superb?’ he cried, after hasty greetings. ‘Listen 
to this — 

““Wouldst thou,” — so the helmsman answered. 

“Know the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 

By gum! 

““Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery,” * 

he repeated twenty times, walking up and down the room and forgetting 
me. ‘But I can understand it too,’ he said to himself. ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you for that fiver. And this; listen — 

“I remember the black wharves and the slips 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea.” 

I haven’t braved any dangers, but I feel as if I knew all about it.’ 

“You certainly seem to have a grip of the sea. Have you ever seen it?’ 

‘When I was a little chap I went to Brighton once; we used to live in 
Coventry, though, before we came to London. I never saw it. 

““When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox.” ‘ 
He shook me by the shoulder to make me understand the passion that 


was shaking himself. 

‘When that storm comes,’ he continued, ‘I think that all the oars in the 
ship that I was talking about get broken, and the rowers have their chests 
smashed in by the oar-heads bucking. By the way, have you done anything 
with that notion of mine yet?’ 

‘No. I was waiting to hear more of it from you. Tell me how in the world 
you’re so certain about the fittings of the ship. You know nothing of ships.’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s as real as anything to me until I try to write it down. I 
was thinking about it only last night in bed, after you had lent me Treasure 
Island; and I made up a whole lot of new things to go into the story.’ 

‘What sort of things?’ 

‘About the food the men ate; rotten figs and black beans and wine in a 
skin bag, passed from bench to bench.’ 

“Was the ship built so long ago as that?’ 

‘As what? I don’t know whether it was long ago or not. It’s only a notion, 
but sometimes it seems just as real as if it was true. Do I bother you with 
talking about it?’ 

‘Not in the least. Did you make up anything else?’ 

“Yes, but it’s nonsense.’ Charlie flushed a little. 

‘Never mind; let’s hear about it.’ 

“Well, I was thinking over the story, and after awhile I got out of bed and 
wrote down on a piece of paper the sort of stuff the men might be supposed 
to scratch on their oars with the edges of their handcuffs. It seemed to make 
the thing more life-like. It is so real to me, y’ know.’ 

‘Have you the paper on you?’ 

“Ye — es, but what’s the use of showing it? It’s only a lot of scratches. 
All the same, we might have ‘em reproduced in the book on the front page.’ 

‘Pll attend to those details. Show me what your men wrote.’ 

He pulled out of his pocket a sheet of notepaper, with a single line of 
scratches upon it, and I put this carefully away. 

‘What is it supposed to mean in English?’ I said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I mean it to mean “I’m beastly tired.” It’s great 
nonsense,’ he repeated, ‘but all those men in the ship seem as real as real 
people to me. Do do something to the notion soon; I should like to see it 
written and printed.’ 

‘But all you’ve told me would make a long book.’ 

‘Make it then. You’ve only to sit down and write it out.’ 

‘Give me a little time. Have you any more notions?’ 

‘Not just now. I’m reading all the books I’ve bought. They’re splendid.’ 


When he had left I looked at the sheet of notepaper with the inscription 
upon it. Then I took my head tenderly between both hands, to make certain 
that it was not coming off or turning round. Then... but there seemed to be 
no interval between quitting my rooms and finding myself arguing with a 
policeman outside a door marked Private in a corridor of the British 
Museum. All I demanded, as politely as possible, was ‘the Greek antiquity 
man.’ The policeman knew nothing except the rules of the Museum, and it 
became necessary to forage through all the houses and offices inside the 
gates. An elderly gentleman called away from his lunch put an end to my 
search by holding the notepaper between finger and thumb and sniffing at it 
scornfully. 

‘What does this mean? H’mm,’ said he. ‘So far as I can ascertain it is an 
attempt to write extremely corrupt Greek on the part’ — here he glared at 
me with intention — ’of an extremely illiterate — ah — person.’ He read 
slowly from the paper, ‘Pollock, Erckmann, Tauchnitz, Henniker’ — four 
names familiar to me. 

‘Can you tell me what the corruption is supposed to mean — the gist of 
the thing?’ I asked. 

‘IT have been — many times — overcome with weariness in this 
particular employment. That is the meaning.’ He returned me the paper, and 
I fled without a word of thanks, explanation, or apology. 

I might have been excused for forgetting much. To me of all men had 
been given the chance to write the most marvellous tale in the world, 
nothing less than the story of a Greek galley-slave, as told by himself. 
Small wonder that his dreaming had seemed real to Charlie. The Fates that 
are so careful to shut the doors of each successive life behind us had, in this 
case, been neglectful, and Charlie was looking, though that he did not 
know, where never man had been permitted to look with full knowledge 
since Time began. Above all, he was absolutely ignorant of the knowledge 
sold to me for five pounds; and he would retain that ignorance, for bank- 
clerks do not understand metempsychosis, and a sound commercial 
education does not include Greek. He would supply me — here I capered 
among the dumb gods of Egypt and laughed in their battered faces — with 
material to make my tale sure — so sure that the world would hail it as an 
impudent and vamped fiction: And I — I alone would know that it was 
absolutely and literally true. I — I alone held this jewel to my hand for the 
cutting and polishing! Therefore I danced again among the gods of the 
Egyptian court till a policeman saw me and took steps in my direction. 

It remained now only to encourage Charlie to talk, and here there was no 


difficulty. But I had forgotten those accursed books of poetry. He came to 
me time after time, as useless as a surcharged phonograph — drunk on 
Byron, Shelley, or Keats. Knowing now what the boy had been in his past 
lives; and desperately anxious not to lose one word of his babble, I could 
not hide from him my respect and interest. He misconstrued both into 
respect for the present soul of Charlie Mears, to whom life was as new as it 
was to Adam, and interest in his readings; and stretched my patience to 
breaking point by reciting poetry — not his own now, but that of others. I 
wished every English poet blotted out of the memory of mankind. I 
blasphemed the mightiest names of song because they had drawn Charlie 
from the path of direct narrative, and would, later, spur him to imitate them; 
but I choked down my impatience until the first flood of enthusiasm should 
have spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams. 

‘What’s the use of my telling you what I think, when these chaps wrote 
things for the angels to read?’ he growled, one evening. ‘Why don’t you 
write something like theirs?’ 

‘I don’t think you’re treating me quite fairly,’ I said, speaking under 
strong restraint. 

‘Tve given you the story,’ he said shortly, replunging into ‘Lara.’ 

‘But I want the details.’ 

‘The things I make up about that damned ship that you call a galley? 
They’re quite easy. You can just make ‘em up for yourself. Turn up the gas 
a little, I want to go on reading.’ 

I could have broken the gas globe over his head for his amazing stupidity. 
I could indeed make up things for myself did I only know what Charlie did 
not know that he knew. But since the doors were shut behind me I could 
only wait his youthful pleasure and strive to keep him in good temper. One 
minute’s want of guard might spoil a priceless revelation: now and again he 
would toss his books aside — he kept them in my rooms, for his mother 
would have been shocked at the waste of good money had she seen them — 
and launched into his sea-dreams. Again I cursed all the poets of England. 
The plastic mind of the bank-clerk had been overlaid, coloured, and 
distorted by that which he had read, and the result as delivered was a 
confused tangle of other voices most like the mutter and hum through a 
City telephone in the busiest part of the day. 

He talked of the galley — his own galley had he but known it — with 
illustrations borrowed from the ‘Bride of Abydos.’ He pointed the 
experiences of his hero with quotations from ‘The Corsair,’ and threw in 
deep and desperate moral reflections from ‘Cain’ and ‘Manfred,’ expecting 


me to use them all. Only when the talk turned on Longfellow were the 
jarring cross-currents dumb, and I knew that Charlie was speaking the truth 
as he remembered it. 

‘What do you think of this?’ I said one evening, as soon as I understood 
the medium in which his memory worked best, and, before he could 
expostulate, read him nearly the whole of “The Saga of King Olaf!’ 

He listened open-mouthed, flushed, his hands drumming on the back of 
the sofa where he lay, till I came to the Song of Einar Tamberskelver and 
the verse: — 

‘Einar then, the arrow taking 

From the loosened string. 
Answered, “That was Norway breaking 
‘Neath thy hand, 0 King.”‘ 

He gasped with pure delight of sound. 

‘That’s better than Byron, a little?’ I ventured. 

‘Better! Why it’s true! How could he have known?’ 

I went back and repeated: — 

“What was that?” said Olaf, standing 

On the quarter-deck. 
“Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.” 

‘How could he have known how the ships crash and the oars rip out and 
go z-zzp all along the line? Why only the other night...But go back, please, 
and read “The Skerry of Shrieks” again.’ 

‘No, I’m tired. Let’s talk. What happened the other night?’ 

‘T had an awful dream about that galley of ours. I dreamed I was drowned 
in a fight. You see we ran alongside another ship in harbour. The water was 
dead still except where our oars whipped it up. You know where I always 
sit in the galley?’ He spoke haltingly at first, under a fine English fear of 
being laughed at. 

‘No. That’s news to me,’ I answered meekly, my heart beginning to beat. 

‘On the fourth oar from the bow on the right side on the upper deck. 
There were four of us at that oar, all chained. I remember watching the 
water and trying to get my handcuffs off before the row began. Then we 
closed up on the other ship, and all their fighting men jumped over our 
bulwarks, and my bench broke and I was pinned down with the three other 
fellows on top of me, and the big oar jammed across our backs.’ 

‘Well?’ Charlie’s eyes were alive and alight. He was looking at the wall 
behind my chair. 


‘I don’t know how we fought. The men were trampling all over my back, 
and I lay low. Then our rowers on the left side — tied to their oars, you 
know — began to yell and back water. I could hear the water sizzle, and we 
spun round like a cockchafer, and I knew, lying where I was, that there was 
a galley coming up bow-on to ram us on the left side. I could just lift up my 
head and see her sail over the bulwarkS. We wanted to meet her bow to 
bow, but it was too late. We could only turn a little bit because the galley on 
our right had hooked herself on to us and stopped our moving. Then, by 
gum! there was a crash! Our left oars began to break as the other galley, the 
moving one y’know, stuck her nose into them. Then the lower-deck oars 
shot up through the deck planking, butt first, and one of them jumped clear 
up into the air and came down again close at my head.’ 

‘How was that managed?’ 

‘The moving galley’s bow was plunking them back through their own 
oar- holes, and I could hear no end of ‘ a shindy in the decks below. Then 
her nose caught us nearly in the middle, and we tilted sideways, and the 
fellows in the right-hand galley unhitched their hooks and ropes, and threw 
things on to our upper deck — arrows, and hot pitch or something that 
stung, and we went up and up and up on the left side, and the right side 
dipped, and I twisted my head round and saw the water stand still as it 
topped the right bulwarks, and then it curled over and crashed down on the 
whole lot of us on the right side, and I felt it hit my back, and I woke.’ 

‘One minute, Charlie. When the sea topped the bulwarks, what did it 
look like?’ I had my reasons for asking. A man of my acquaintance had 
once gone down with a leaking ship in a still sea, and had seen the water- 
level pause for an instant ere it fell on the deck. 

‘It looked just like a banjo-string drawn tight, and it seemed to stay there 
for years,’ said Charlie. 

‘Exactly! The other man had said: ‘It looked like a silver wire laid down 
along the bulwarks, and I thought it was never going to break.’ He had paid 
everything except the bare life for this little valueless piece of knowledge, 
and I had travelled ten thousand weary miles to meet him and take his 
knowledge at second hand. But Charlie, the bank- clerk on twenty-five 
shillings a week, who had never been out of sight of a made road, knew it 
all. It was no consolation to me that once in his lives he had been forced to 
die for his gains. I also must have died scores of times, but behind me, 
because I could have used my knowledge, the doors were shut. 

‘And then?’ I said, trying to put away the devil of envy. 

‘The funny thing was, though, in all the row I didn’t feel a bit astonished 


or frightened. It seemed as if I’d been in a good many fights, because I told 
my next man so when the row began. But that cad of an overseer on my 
deck wouldn’t unloose our chains and give us a chance. He always said that 
we'd all be set free after a battle, but we never were; we never were.’ 
Charlie shook his head mournfully. 

‘What a scoundrel!’ 

‘I should say he was. He never gave us enough to eat, and sometimes we 
were so thirsty that we used to drink saltwater. I can taste that saltwater 
still.’ 

‘Now tell me something about the harbour where the fight was fought.’ 

‘I didn’t dream about that. I know it was a harbour, though; because we 
were tied up to a ring on a white wall and all the face of the stone under 
water was covered with wood to prevent our ram getting chipped when the 
tide made us rock.’ 

‘That’s curious. Our hero commanded the galley, didn’t he?’ 

‘Didn’t he just! He stood by the bows and shouted like a good ‘un. He 
was the man who killed the overseer.’ 

‘But you were all drowned together, Charlie, weren’t you?’ 

‘I can’t make that fit quite,’ he said, with a puzzled look. ‘The galley 
must have gone down with all hands, and yet I fancy that the hero went on 
living afterwards. Perhaps he climbed into the attacking ship. I wouldn’t see 
that, of course. I was dead, you know.’ 

He shivered slightly and protested that he could remember no more. 

I did not press him further, but to satisfy myself that he lay in ignorance 
of the workings of his own mind, deliberately introduced him to Mortimer 
Collins’s Transmigration, and gave him a sketch of the plot before he 
opened the pages. 

‘What rot it all is!’ he said frankly, at the end of an hour. ‘I don’t 
understand his nonsense about the Red Planet Mars and the King, and the 
rest of it. Chuck me the Longfellow again.’ 

I handed him the book and wrote out as much as I could remember of his 
description of the seafight, appealing to him from time to time for 
confirmation of fact or detail. He would answer without raising his eyes 
from the book, as assuredly as though all his knowledge lay before him on 
the printed page. I spoke under the normal key of my voice that the current 
might not be broken, and I knew that he was not aware of what he was 
saying, for his thoughts were out on the sea with Longfellow. 

‘Charlie,’ I asked, ‘when the rowers on the galleys mutinied how did they 
kill their overseers?’ 


‘Tore up the benches and brained ‘em. That happened when a heavy sea 
was running. An overseer on the lower deck slipped from the centre plank 
and fell among the rowers. They choked him to death against the side of the 
ship with their chained hands quite quietly, and it was too dark for the other 
overseer to see what had happened. When he asked, he was pulled down 
too and choked, and the lower deck fought their way up deck by deck, with 
the pieces of the broken benches banging behind ‘em. How they howled!’ 

‘And what happened after that?’ 

‘I don’t know. The hero went away — red hair and red beard and all. 
That was after he had captured our galley, I think.’ 

The sound of my voice irritated him, and he motioned slightly with his 
left hand as a man does when interruption jars. 

“You never told me he was red-headed before, or that he captured your 
galley,’ I said, after a discreet interval. 

Charlie did not raise his eyes. 

‘He was as red as a red bear,’ said he abstractedly. ‘He came from the 
north; they said so in the galley when he looked for rowers — not slaves, 
but free men. Afterwards — years and years afterwards — wnews came 
from another ship, or else he came back — ’ 

His lips moved in silence. He was rapturously retasting some poem 
before him. 

‘Where had he been, then?’ I was almost whispering that the sentence 
might come gently to whichever section of Charlie’s brain was working on 
my behalf. 

‘To the Beaches — the Long and Wonderful Beaches!’ was the reply 
after a minute of silence. 

‘To Furdurstrandi?’ I asked, tingling from head to foot. 

“Yes, to Furdurstrandi,’ he pronounced the word in a new fashion. ‘And I 
too saw —’ The voice failed. 

‘Do you know what you have said?’ I shouted incautiously. 

He lifted his eyes, fully roused now. ‘No!’ he snapped. ‘I wish you’d let a 
chap go on reading. Hark to this: — 

““But Othere, the old sea captain. 

He neither paused nor stirred 

Till the king listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen 

And wrote down every word. 

“And to the King of the Saxons 

In witness of the truth. 


Raising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand and said. 

‘Behold this walrus tooth.’” 

By Jove, what chaps those must have been, to go sailing all over the shop 
never knowing where they’d fetch the land! Hah!’ 

‘Charlie,’ I pleaded, ‘if you’ll only be sensible for a minute or two I’ll 
make our hero in our tale every inch as good as Othere.’ 

‘Umph! Longfellow wrote that poem. I don’t care about writing things 
any more. I want to read.’ He was thoroughly out of tune now, and raging 
over my own ill-luck, I left him. 

Conceive yourself at the door of the world’s treasure-house guarded by a 
child — an idle, irresponsible child playing knuckle-bones — on whose 
favour depends the gift of the key, and you will imagine one-half my 
torment. Till that evening Charlie had spoken nothing that might not lie 
within the experiences of a Greek galley-slave. But now, or there was no 
virtue in books, he had talked of some desperate adventure of the Vikings, 
of Thorfin Karlsefne’s sailing to Wineland, which is America, in the ninth 
or tenth century. The battle in the harbour he had seen; and his own death 
he had described. But this was a much more startling plunge into the past. 
Was it possible that he had skipped half a dozen lives, and was then dimly 
remembering some episode of a thousand years later? It was a maddening 
jumble, and the worst of it was that Charlie Mears in his normal condition 
was the last person in the world to clear it up. I could only wait and watch, 
but I went to bed that night full of the wildest imaginings. There was 
nothing that was not possible if Charlie’s detestable memory only held 
good. 

I might rewrite the Saga of Thorfin Karlsefne as it had never been written 
before, might tell the story of the first discovery of America, myself the 
discoverer. But I was entirely at Charlie’s mercy, and so long as there was a 
three-and-sixpenny Bohn volume within his reach Charlie would not tell. I 
dared not curse him openly; I hardly dared jog his memory, for I was 
dealing with the experiences of a thousand years ago, told through the 
mouth of a boy of to-day; and a boy of to-day is affected by every change 
of tone and gust of opinion, so that he must lie even when he most desires 
to speak the truth. 

I saw no more of Charlie for nearly a week. When next I met him it was 
in Gracechurch Street with a bill-book chained to his waist. Business took 
him over London Bridge, and I accompanied him. He was very full of the 
importance of that book and magnified it. As we passed over the Thames 


we paused to look at a steamer unloading great slabs of white and brown 
marble. A barge drifted under the steamer’s stern and a lonely ship’s cow in 
that barge bellowed. Charlie’s face changed from the face of the bank-clerk 
to that of an unknown and — though he would not have believed this — a 
much shrewder man. He flung out his arm across the parapet of the bridge 
and laughing very loudly, said: — 

“When they heard our bulls bellow the Skroelings ran away!’ 

I waited only for an instant, but the barge and the cow had disappeared 
under the bows of the steamer before I answered. 

‘Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings?’ 

‘Never heard of ‘em before. They sound like a new kind of sea-gull. 
What a chap you are for asking questions?’ he replied. ‘I have to go to the 
cashier of the Omnibus Company yonder. Will you wait for me and we can 
lunch somewhere together? I’ve a notion for a poem.’ 

‘No, thanks. I’m off. You’re sure you know nothing about Skroelings?’ 

‘Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool Handicap.’ He nodded 
and disappeared in the crowd. 

Now it is written in the Saga of Eric the Red or that of Thorfin Karlsefne, 
that nine hundred years ago when Karlsefne’s galleys came to Leif’s 
booths, which Leif had erected in the unknown land called Markland, 
which may or may not have been Rhode Island, the Skroelings — and the 
Lord He knows who these may or may not have been — came to trade with 
the Vikings, and ran away because they were frightened at the bellowing of 
the cattle which Thorfin had brought with him in the ships. But what in the 
world could a Greek slave know of that affair? I wandered up and down 
among the streets trying to unravel the mystery, and the more I considered it 
the more baffling it grew. One thing only seemed certain, and that certainty 
took away my breath for the moment. If I came to full knowledge of 
anything at all, it would not be one life of the soul in Charlie Mears’s body, 
but half a dozen-half a dozen several and separate existences spent on blue 
water in the morning of the world! 

Then I reviewed the situation. 

Obviously if I used my knowledge I should stand alone and 
unapproachable until all men were as wise as myself. That would be 
something, but, manlike, I was ungrateful. It seemed bitterly unfair that 
Charlie’s memory should fail me when I needed it most. Great Powers 
Above — I looked up at them through the fog-smoke — did the Lords of 
Life and Death know what this meant to me? Nothing less than eternal fame 
of the best kind, that comes from One, and is shared by one alone. I would 


be content — remembering Clive, I stood astounded at my own moderation 
— with the mere right to tell one story, to work out one little contribution to 
the light literature of the day. If Charlie were permitted full recollection for 
one hour — for sixty short minutes — of existences that had extended over 
a thousand years — I would forego all profit and honour from all that I 
should make of his speech. I would take no share in the commotion that 
would follow throughout the particular corner of the earth that calls itself 
‘the world.’ The thing should be put forth anonymously. Nay, I would make 
other men believe that they had written it. They would hire bull-hided self- 
advertising Englishmen to bellow it abroad. Preachers would found a fresh 
conduct of life upon it, swearing that it was new and that they had lifted the 
fear of death from all mankind. Every Orientalist in Europe would patronise 
it discursively with Sanskrit and Pall texts. Terrible women would invent 
unclean variants of the men’s belief for the elevation of their sisters. 
Churches and religions would war over it. Between the hailing and 
restarting of an omnibus I foresaw the scuffles that would arise among half 
a dozen denominations all professing ‘the doctrine of the True 
Metempsychosis as applied to the world and the New Era’; and saw, too, 
the respectable English newspapers shying, like frightened kine, over the 
beautiful simplicity of the tale. The mind leaped forward a hundred — two 
hundred — a thousand years. I saw with sorrow that men would mutilate 
and garble the story; that rival screeds would turn it upside down till, at last, 
the western world which clings to the dread of death more closely than the 
hope of life, would set it aside as an interesting superstition and stampede 
after some faith so long forgotten that it seemed altogether new. Upon this I 
changed the terms of the bargain that I would make with the Lords of Life 
and Death. Only let me know, let me write, the story with sure knowledge 
that I wrote the truth, and I would burn the manuscript as a solemn 
sacrifice. Five minutes after the last line was written I would destroy it all. 
But I must be allowed to write it with absolute certainty. 

There was no answer. The flaming colours of an Aquarium poster caught 
my eye, and I wondered whether it would be wise or prudent to lure Charlie 
into the hands of the professional mesmerist then, and whether, if he were 
under his power, he would speak of his past lives. If he did, and if people 
believed him...but Charlie would be frightened and flustered, or made 
conceited by the interviews. In either case he would begin to lie through 
fear or vanity. He was safest in my own hands. 

‘They are very funny fools, your English,’ said a voice at my elbow, and 
turning round I recognised a casual acquaintance, a young Bengali law 


student, called Grish Chunder, whose father had sent him to England to 
become civilised. The old man was a retired native official, and on an 
income of five pounds a month contrived to allow his son two hundred 
pounds a year, and the run of his teeth in a city where he could pretend to be 
the cadet of a royal house, and tell stories of the brutal Indian bureaucrats 
who ground the faces of the poor. 

Grish Chunder was a young, fat, full-bodied Bengali, dressed with 
scrupulous care in frock coat, tall hat, light trousers, and tan gloves. But I 
had known him in the days when the brutal Indian Government paid for his 
university education, and be contributed cheap sedition to the Sachi 
Durpan, and intrigued with the wives of his fourteen-year-old schoolmates. 

‘That is very funny and very foolish,’ he said, nodding at the poster. ‘I am 
going down to the Northbrook Club. Will you come too?’ 

I walked with him for some time. ‘You are not well,’ he said. ‘What is 
there on your mind? You do not talk.’ 

‘Grish Chunder, you’ve been too well educated to believe in a God, 
haven’t you?’ 

‘Oah, yes, here! But when I go home I must conciliate popular 
superstition, and make ceremonies of purification, and my women will 
anoint idols.’ 

‘And hang up tulsi and feast the purohit, and take you back into caste 
again, and make a good khuttri of you again, you advanced Freethinker. 
And you’ll eat desi food, and like it all, from the smell in the courtyard to 
the mustard oil over you.’ 

‘I shall very much like it, said Grish Chunder unguardedly. ‘Once a 
Hindu — always a Hindu. But I like to know what the English think they 
know.’ 

‘TIl tell you something that one Englishman knows. It’s an old tale to 
you.’ 

I began to tell the story of Charlie in English; but Grish Chunder put a 
question in the vernacular, and the history went forward naturally in the 
tongue best suited for its telling. After all, it could never have been told in 
English. Grish Chunder heard me, nodding from time to time, and then 
came up to my rooms, where I finished the tale. 

‘Beshak,’ he said philosophically. ‘Lekin darwaza band hai. (Without 
doubt; but the door is shut.) I have heard of this remembering of previous 
existences among my people. It is of course an old tale with us, but, to 
happen to an Englishman — a cow-fed Mlechh — an outcast. By Jove, that 
is most peculiar!’ 


‘Outcast yourself, Grish Chunder! You eat cow-beef every day. Let’s 
think the thing over. The boy remembers his incarnations.’ 

‘Does he know that?’ said Grish Chunder quietly, swinging his legs as he 
sat on my table. He was speaking in his English now. 

‘He does not know anything. Would I speak to you if he did? Go on!’ 

‘There is no going on at all. If you tell that to your friends they will say 
you are mad and put it in the papers. Suppose, now, you prosecute for libel.’ 

‘Let’s leave that out of the question entirely. Is there any chance of his 
being made to speak?’ 

‘There is a chance. Oah, yess! But if he spoke it would mean that all this 
world would end now — instanto — fall down on your head. These things 
are not allowed, you know. As I said, the door is shut.’ 

‘Not a ghost of a chance?’ 

‘How can there be? You are a Christi-an, and it is forbidden to eat, in 
your books, of the Tree of Life, or else you would never die. How shall you 
all fear death if you all know what your friend does not know that he 
knows? I am afraid to be kicked, but I am not afraid to die, because I know 
what I know. You are not afraid to be kicked, but you are afraid to die. If 
you were not, by God! you English would be all over the shop in an hour, 
upsetting the balances of power, and making commotions. It would not be 
good. But no fear. He will remember a little and a little less, and he will call 
it dreams. Then he will forget altogether. When I passed my First Arts 
Examination in Calcutta that was all in the cram-book on Wordsworth. 
“Trailing clouds of glory,” you know.’ 

‘This seems to be an exception to the rule.’ 

‘There are no exceptions to rules. Some are not so hard-looking as others, 
but they are all the same when you touch. If this friend of yours said so- 
and-so and so-and-so, indicating that he remembered all his lost lives, or 
one piece of a lost life, he would not be in the bank another hour. He would 
be what you called sack because he was mad, and they would send him to 
an asylum for lunatics. You can see that, my friend.’ 

‘Of course I can, but I wasn’t thinking of him. His name need never 
appear in the story.’ 

‘Ah! I see. That story will never be written. You can try.’ 

‘I am going to.’ 

‘For your own credit and for the sake of money, of course?’ 

‘No. For the sake of writing the story. On my honour that will be all.’ 

‘Even then there is no chance. You cannot play with the gods. It is a very 
pretty story now. As they say, Let it go on that — I mean at that. Be quick; 


he will not last long.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘What I say. He has never, so far, thought about a woman.’ 

‘Hasn’t he, though!’ I remembered some of Charlie’s confidences. 

‘I mean no woman has thought about him. When that comes; bus — 
hogya — all up! I know. There are millions of women here. Housemaids, 
for instance. They kiss you behind doors.’ 

I winced at the thought of my story being ruined by a housemaid. And 
yet nothing was more probable. 

Grish Chunder grinned. 

“Yes — also pretty girls — cousins of his house, and perhaps not of his 
house. One kiss that he gives back again and remembers will cure all this 
nonsense, or else — ’ 

‘Or else what? Remember he does not know that he knows.’ 

‘T know that. Or else, if nothing happens he will become immersed in the 
trade and the financial speculation like the rest. It must be so. You can see 
that it must be so. But the woman will come first, I think.’ 

There was a rap at the door, and Charlie charged in impetuously. He had 
been released from office, and by the look in his eyes I could see that he 
had come over for a long talk; most probably with poems in his pockets. 
Charlie’s poems were very wearying, but sometimes they led him to speak 
about the galley. 

Grish Chunder looked at him keenly for a minute. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Charlie said uneasily; ‘I didn’t know you had any 
one with you.’ 

‘Tam going,’ said Grish Chunder. 

He drew me into the lobby as he departed. 

‘That is your man,’ he said quickly. ‘I tell you he will never speak all you 
wish. That is rot — bosh. But he would be most good to make to see things. 
Suppose now we pretend that it was only play’ — I had never seen Grish 
Chunder so excited — ’and pour the ink-pool into his hand. Eh, what do 
you think? I tell you that he could see anything that a man could see. Let 
me get the ink and the camphor. He is a seer and he will tell us very many 
things.’ 

‘He may be all you say, but I’m not going to trust him to your gods and 
devils.’ 

‘Tt will not hurt him. He will only feel a little stupid and dull when he 
wakes up. You have seen boys look into the ink-pool before.’ 

‘That is the reason why I am not going to see it any more. You’d better 


go, Grish Chunder.’ 

He went, insisting far down the staircase that it was throwing away my 
only chance of looking into the future. 

This left me unmoved, for I was concerned for the past, and no peering of 
hypnotised boys into mirrors and ink-pools would help me to that. But I 
recognised Grish Chunder’s point of view and sympathised with it. 

‘What a big black brute that was!’ said Charlie, when I returned to him. 
‘Well, look here, I’ve just done a poem; did it instead of playing dominoes 
after lunch. May I read it?’ 

‘Let me read it to myself.’ 

‘Then you miss the proper expression. Besides, you always make my 
things sound as if the rhymes were all wrong.’ 

‘Read it aloud, then. You’re like the rest of em. 

Charlie mouthed me his poem, and it was not much worse than the 
average of his verses. He had been reading his books faithfully, but he was 
not pleased when I told him that I preferred my Longfellow undiluted with 
Charlie. 

Then we began to go through the MS. line by line, Charlie parrying every 
objection and correction with: 

“Yes, that may be better, but you don’t catch what I’m driving at.’ 

Charlie was, in one way at least, very like one kind of poet. 

There was a pencil scrawl at the back of the paper, and ‘What’s that?’ I 
said. 

‘Oh, that’s not poetry at all. It’s some rot I wrote last night before I went 
to bed, and it was too much bother to hunt for rhymes; so I made it a sort of 
blank verse instead. 

Here is Charlie’s ‘blank verse’: — 

“We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails were low. 

Will you never let us go? 

We ate bread and onions when you took towns, or ran aboard quickly 
when you were beaten back by the foe. 

The captains walked up and down the deck in fair weather singing songs, 
but we were below. 

We fainted with our chins on the oars and you did not see that we were 
idle for we still swung to and fro. 

Will you never let us go? 

The salt made the oar-handles like shark-skin; our knees were cut to the 
bone with salt cracks; our hair was stuck to our foreheads; and our lips were 
cut to our gums, and you whipped us because we could not row. 


Will you never let us go? 

But in a little time we shall run out of the portholes as the water runs 
along the oar-blade, and though you tell the others to row after us you will 
never catch us till you catch the oar-thresh and tie up the winds in the belly 
of the sail. Aho! 

Will you never let us go?’ 

‘H’m. What’s oar-thresh, Charlie?’ 

‘The water washed up by the oars. That’s the sort of song they might sing 
in the galley y’ know. Aren’t you ever going to finish that story and give me 
some of the profits?’ 

‘It depends on yourself. If you had only told me more about your hero in 
the first instance it might have been finished by now. You’re so hazy in 
your notions.’ 

‘I only want to give you the general notion of it — the knocking about 
from place to place and the fighting and all that. Can’t you fill in the rest 
yourself? Make the hero save a girl on a pirate-galley and marry her or do 
something.’ 

“You’re a really helpful collaborator. I suppose the hero went through 
some few adventures before he married.’ 

“Well then, make him a very artful card — a low sort of man — a sort of 
political man who went about making treaties and breaking them — a 
black-haired chap who hid behind the Mast when the fighting began.’ 

‘But you said the other day that he was redhaired.’ 

‘I couldn’t have. Make him black-haired of course. You’ve no 
imagination.’ 

Seeing that I had just discovered the entire principles upon which the 
half-memory falsely called imagination is based, I felt entitled to laugh, but 
forbore for the sake of the tale. 

“You’re right. You’re the man with imagination. A black-haired chap in a 
decked ship,’ I said. 

‘No, an open ship — like a big boat.’ 

This was maddening. 

“Your ship has been built and designed, closed and decked in; you said so 
yourself,’ I protested. 

‘No, no, not that ship. That was open or half-decked because — By Jove, 
you’re right. You made me think of the hero as a red-haired chap. Of course 
if he were red, the ship would be an open one with painted sails.’ 

Surely, I thought, he would remember now that he had served in two 
galleys at least — in a three-decked Greek one under the black-haired 


‘political man,’ and again in a Viking’s open sea-serpent under the man ‘red 
as a red bear’ who went to Markland. The devil prompted me to speak. 

‘Why, “of course,” Charlie?’ said I. 

‘T don’t know. Are you making fun of me?’ 

The current was broken for the time being. I took up a note-book and 
pretended to make many entries in it. 

‘It’s a pleasure to work with an imaginative chap like yourself,’ I said, 
after a pause. ‘The way that you’ve brought out the character of the hero is 
simply wonderful.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ he answered, with a pleased flush. ‘I often tell myself 
that there’s more in me than my mo — than people think.’ 

‘There’s an enormous amount in you.’ 

‘Then, won’t you let me send an essay on The Ways of Bank-Clerks to 
Tit-Bits, and get the guinea prize?’ 

‘That wasn’t exactly what I meant, old fellow perhaps it would be better 
to wait a little and go ahead with the galley-story.’ 

‘Ah, but I sha’n’t get the credit of that. Tit-Bits would publish my name 
and address if I win. What are you grinning at? They would.’ 

‘I know it. Suppose you go for a walk. I want to look through my notes 
about our story.’ 

Now this reprehensible youth who left me, a little hurt and put back, 
might for aught he or I knew have been one of the crew of the Argo — had 
been certainly slave or comrade to Thorfin Karlsefne. Therefore he was 
deeply interested in guinea competitions. Remembering what Grish 
Chunder had said I laughed aloud. The Lords of Life and Death would 
never allow Charlie Mears to speak with full knowledge of his pasts, and I 
must even piece out what he had told me with my own poor inventions 
while Charlie wrote of the ways of bank-clerks. 

I got together and placed on one file all my notes; and the net result was 
not cheering. I read them a second time. There was nothing that might not 
have been compiled at second-hand from other people’s books — except, 
perhaps, the story of the fight in the harbour. The adventures of a Viking 
had been written many times before; the history of a Greek galley-slave was 
no new thing, and though I wrote both, who could challenge or confirm the 
accuracy of my details? I might as well tell a tale of two thousand years 
hence. The Lords of Life and Death were as cunning as Grish Chunder had 
hinted. They would allow nothing to escape that might trouble or make easy 
the minds of men. Though I was convinced of this, yet I could not leave the 
tale alone. Exaltation followed reaction, not once, but twenty times in the 


next few weeks. My moods varied with the March sunlight and flying 
clouds. By night or in the beauty of a spring morning I perceived that I 
could write that tale and shift continents thereby. In the wet windy 
afternoons, I saw that the tale might indeed be written, but would be 
nothing more than a faked, false-varnished, sham-rusted piece of Wardour 
Street work in the end. Then I blessed Charlie in many ways — though it 
was no fault of his. He seemed to be busy with prize competitions, and I 
saw less and less of him as the weeks went by and the earth cracked and 
grew ripe to spring, and the buds swelled in their sheaths. He did not care to 
read or talk of what he had read, and there was a new ring of self-assertion 
in his voice. I hardly cared to remind him of the galley when we met; but 
Charlie alluded to it on every occasion, always as a story from which 
money was to be made. 

‘I think I deserve twenty-five per cent, don’t I, at least?’ he said, with 
beautiful frankness. ‘I supplied all the ideas, didn’t I?’ 

This greediness for silver was a new side in his nature. I assumed that it 
had been developed in the City, where Charlie was picking up the curious 
nasal drawl of the underbred City man. 

‘When the thing’s done we’ll talk about it. I can’t make anything of it at 
present. Red-haired or black-haired heroes are equally difficult.’ 

He was sitting by the fire staring at the red coals. ‘I can’t understand 
what you find so difficult. It’s all as clear as mud to me,’ he replied. A jet of 
gas puffed out between the bars, took light, and whistled softly. ‘Suppose 
we take the red-haired hero’s adventures first, from the time that he came 
south to my galley and captured it and sailed to the Beaches.’ 

I knew better now than to interrupt Charlie. I was out of reach of pen and 
paper, and dared not move to get them lest I should break the current. The 
gas jet puffed and whinnied, Charlie’s voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
and he told a tale of the sailing of an open galley to Furdurstrandi, of 
sunsets on the open sea, seen under the curve of the one sail evening after 
evening when the galley’s beak was notched into the centre of the sinking 
disc, and ‘we sailed by that for we had no other guide,’ quoth Charlie. He 
spoke of a landing on an island and explorations in its woods, where the 
crew killed three men whom they found asleep under the pines. Their 
ghosts, Charlie said, followed the galley, swimming and choking in the 
water, and the crew cast lots and threw one of their number overboard as a 
sacrifice to the strange gods whom they had offended. Then they ate sea- 
weed when their provisions failed, and their legs swelled, and their leader, 
the red-haired man, killed two rowers who mutinied, and after a year spent 


among the woods they set sail for their own country, and a wind that never 
failed carried them back so safely that they all slept at night. This, and 
much more Charlie told. Sometimes the voice fell so low that I could not 
catch the words, though every nerve was on the strain. He spoke of their 
leader, the red-haired man, as a pagan speaks of his God; for it was he who 
cheered them and slew them impartially as he thought best for their needs; 
and it was he who steered them for three days among floating ice, each floe 
crowded with strange beasts that ‘tried to sail with us,’ said Charlie, ‘and 
we beat them back with the handles of the oars.’ 
The gas jet went out, a burnt coal gave way, and the fire settled with a 
tiny crash to the bottom of the grate. Charlie ceased speaking, and I said no 
word. 
‘By Jove!’ he said at last, shaking his head. ‘I’ve been staring at the fire 
till Pm dizzy. What was I going to say?’ 
‘Something about the galley-book.’ 
‘I remember now. It’s twenty-five per cent of the profits, isn’t it?’ 
‘It’s anything you like when I’ve done the tale.’ 
‘I wanted to be sure of that. I must go now. I’ve — I’ve an appointment.’ 
And he left me. 
Had not my eyes been held I might have known that that broken 
muttering over the fire was the swan-song of Charlie Mears. But I thought it 
the prelude to fuller revelation. At last and at last I should cheat the Lords 
of Life and Death! 
When next Charlie came to me I received him with rapture. He was 
nervous and embarrassed, but his eyes were very full of light, and his lips a 
little parted. 
‘I’ve done a poem,’ he said; and then, quicklv: ‘It’s the best I’ve ever 
done. Read it.’ He thrust it into my hand and retreated to the window. 
I groaned inwardly. It would be the work of half an hour to criticise — 
that is to say, praise — the poem sufficiently to please Charlie. Then I had 
good reason to groan, for Charlie, discarding his favourite centipede metres 
had launched into shorter and choppier verse, and verse with a motive at the 
back of it. This is what I read: 
‘The day is most fair, the cheery wind 
Halloos behind the hill. 

Where he bends the wood as seemeth good. 
And the sapling to his will 

Riot, O wind; there is that in my blood 
That would not have thee still! 


‘She gave me herself, O Earth, O Sky; 
Gray sea, she is mine alone! 
Let the sullen boulders hear my cry. 
And rejoice tho’ they be but stone! 
‘Mine! I have won her, O good brown earth. 
Make merry! ‘Tis hard on Spring; 
Make merry; my love is doubly worth 
All worship your fields can bring! 
Let the hind that tills you feel my mirth 
At the early harrowing!’ 

“Yes, it’s the early harrowing, past a doubt,’ I said, with a dread at my 
heart. Charlie smiled, but did not answer. 

‘Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad; 

I am victor. Greet me, O Sun. 

Dominant master and absolute lord 

Over the soul of one!’ 

‘Well?’ said Charlie, looking over my shoulder. 

I thought it far from well, and very evil indeed, when he silently laid a 
photograph on the paper — the photograph of a girl with a curly head and a 
foolish slack mouth. 

‘Isn’t it — isn’t it wonderful?’ he whispered, pink to the tips of his ears, 
wrapped in the rosy mystery of first love. ‘I didn’t know; I didn’t think — it 
came like a thunderclap.’ 

“Yes. It comes like a thunderclap. Are you very happy, Charlie?’ 

‘My God — she — she loves me!’ He sat down repeating the last words 
to himself. I looked at the hairless face, the narrow shoulders already bowed 
by desk-work,’ and wondered when, where, and how he had loved in his 
past lives. 

‘What will your mother say?’ I asked cheerfully. 

‘I don’t care a damn what she says!’ 

At twenty the things for which one does not care a damn should, 
properly, be many, but one must not include mothers in the list. I told him 
this gently; and he described Her, even as Adam must have described to the 
newly-named beasts the glory and tenderness and beauty of Eve. 
Incidentally I learned that She was a tobacconist’s assistant with a weakness 
for pretty dress, and had told him four or five times already that She had 
never been kissed by a man before. 

Charlie spoke on and on, and on; while I, separated from him by 
thousands of years, was considering the beginnings of things. Now I 


understood why the Lords of Life and Death shut the doors so carefully 
behind us. It is that we may not remember our first and most beautiful 
wooings. Were this not so, our world would be without inhabitants in a 
hundred years. 

‘Now, about that galley-story,’ I said still more cheerfully, in a pause in 
the rush of the speech. 

Charlie looked up as though he had been hit. The galley — what galley? 
Good heavens, don’t joke, man! This is serious! You don’t know how 
serious it is!’ 

Grish Chunder was right. Charlie had tasted the love of woman that kills 
remembrance, and the finest story in the world would never be written. 


THE MIRACLE OF PURUN BHAGAT 


The night we felt the earth would move 
We stole and plucked him by the hand, 

Because we loved him with the love 
That knows but cannot understand. 


And when the roaring hillside broke, 
And all our world fell down in rain, 
We saved him, we the Little Folk; 
But lo! he does not come again! 


Mourn now, we saved him for the sake 
Of such poor love as wild ones may. 

Mourn ye! Our brother will not wake, 
And his own kind drive us away! 


Dirge of the Langurs. 


There was once a man in India who was Prime Minister of one of the 
semi-independent native States in the north-western part of the country. He 
was a Brahmin, so high-caste that caste ceased to have any particular 
meaning for him; and his father had been an important official in the gay- 
coloured tag-rag and bobtail of an old-fashioned Hindu Court. But as Purun 
Dass grew up he felt that the old order of things was changing, and that if 
any one wished to get on in the world he must stand well with the English, 
and imitate all that the English believed to be good. At the same time a 
native official must keep his own master’s favour. This was a difficult 
game, but the quiet, close-mouthed young Brahmin, helped by a good 
English education at a Bombay University, played it coolly, and rose, step 
by step, to be Prime Minister of the kingdom. That is to say, he held more 
real power than his master the Maharajah. 

When the old king — who was suspicious of the English, their railways 
and telegraphs — died, Purun Dass stood high with his young successor, 
who had been tutored by an Englishman; and between them, though he 
always took care that his master should have the credit, they established 
schools for little girls, made roads, and started State dispensaries and shows 
of agricultural implements, and published a yearly blue-book on the “Moral 


and Material Progress of the State,” and the Foreign Office and the 
Government of India were delighted. Very few native States take up English 
progress altogether, for they will not believe, as Purun Dass showed he did, 
that what was good for the Englishman must be twice as good for the 
Asiatic. The Prime Minister became the honoured friend of Viceroys, and 
Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, and medical missionaries, and 
common missionaries, and hard-riding English officers who came to shoot 
in the State preserves, as well as of whole hosts of tourists who travelled up 
and down India in the cold weather, showing how things ought to be 
managed. In his spare time he would endow scholarships for the study of 
medicine and manufactures on strictly English lines, and write letters to the 
“Pioneer”, the greatest Indian daily paper, explaining his master’s aims and 
objects. 

At last he went to England on a visit, and had to pay enormous sums to 
the priests when he came back; for even so high-caste a Brahmin as Purun 
Dass lost caste by crossing the black sea. In London he met and talked with 
every one worth knowing — men whose names go all over the world — 
and saw a great deal more than he said. He was given honorary degrees by 
learned universities, and he made speeches and talked of Hindu social 
reform to English ladies in evening dress, till all London cried, “This is the 
most fascinating man we have ever met at dinner since cloths were first 
laid.” 

When he returned to India there was a blaze of glory, for the Viceroy 
himself made a special visit to confer upon the Maharajah the Grand Cross 
of the Star of India — all diamonds and ribbons and enamel; and at the 
same ceremony, while the cannon boomed, Purun Dass was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire; so that his name stood Sir 
Purun Dass, K.C.I.E. 

That evening, at dinner in the big Viceregal tent, he stood up with the 
badge and the collar of the Order on his breast, and replying to the toast of 
his master’s health, made a speech few Englishmen could have bettered. 

Next month, when the city had returned to its sun-baked quiet, he did a 
thing no Englishman would have dreamed of doing; for, so far as the 
world’s affairs went, he died. The jewelled order of his knighthood went 
back to the Indian Government, and a new Prime Minister was appointed to 
the charge of affairs, and a great game of General Post began in all the 
subordinate appointments. The priests knew what had happened, and the 
people guessed; but India is the one place in the world where a man can do 
as he pleases and nobody asks why; and the fact that Dewan Sir Purun 


Dass, K.C.I.E., had resigned position, palace, and power, and taken up the 
begging-bowl and ochre-coloured dress of a Sunnyasi, or holy man, was 
considered nothing extraordinary. He had been, as the Old Law 
recommends, twenty years a youth, twenty years a fighter, — though he had 
never carried a weapon in his life, — and twenty years head of a household. 
He had used his wealth and his power for what he knew both to be worth; 
he had taken honour when it came his way; he had seen men and cities far 
and near, and men and cities had stood up and honoured him. Now he 
would let those things go, as a man drops the cloak he no longer needs. 

Behind him, as he walked through the city gates, an antelope skin and 
brass-handled crutch under his arm, and a begging-bowl of polished brown 
coco-de-mer in his hand, barefoot, alone, with eyes cast on the ground — 
behind him they were firing salutes from the bastions in honour of his 
happy successor. Purun Dass nodded. All that life was ended; and he bore it 
no more ill-will or good-will than a man bears to a colourless dream of the 
night. He was a Sunnyasi — a houseless, wandering mendicant, depending 
on his neighbours for his daily bread; and so long as there is a morsel to 
divide in India, neither priest nor beggar starves. He had never in his life 
tasted meat, and very seldom eaten even fish. A five-pound note would 
have covered his personal expenses for food through any one of the many 
years in which he had been absolute master of millions of money. Even 
when he was being lionised in London he had held before him his dream of 
peace and quiet — the long, white, dusty Indian road, printed all over with 
bare feet, the incessant, slow-moving traffic, and the sharp-smelling wood 
smoke curling up under the fig-trees in the twilight, where the wayfarers sit 
at their evening meal. 

When the time came to make that dream true the Prime Minister took the 
proper steps, and in three days you might more easily have found a bubble 
in the trough of the long Atlantic seas, than Purun Dass among the roving, 
gathering, separating millions of India. 

At night his antelope skin was spread where the darkness overtook him 
— sometimes in a Sunnyasi monastery by the roadside; sometimes by a 
mud-pillar shrine of Kala Pir, where the Jogis, who are another misty 
division of holy men, would receive him as they do those who know what 
castes and divisions are worth; sometimes on the outskirts of a little Hindu 
village, where the children would steal up with the food their parents had 
prepared; and sometimes on the pitch of the bare grazing-grounds, where 
the flame of his stick fire waked the drowsy camels. It was all one to Purun 
Dass — or Purun Bhagat, as he called himself now. Earth, people, and food 


were all one. But unconsciously his feet drew him away northward and 
eastward; from the south to Rohtak; from Rohtak to Kurnool; from Kurnool 
to ruined Samanah, and then up-stream along the dried bed of the Gugger 
river that fills only when the rain falls in the hills, till one day he saw the far 
line of the great Himalayas. 

Then Purun Bhagat smiled, for he remembered that his mother was of 
Rajput Brahmin birth, from Kulu way — a Hill-woman, always home-sick 
for the snows — and that the least touch of Hill blood draws a man in the 
end back to where he belongs. 

“Yonder,” said Purun Bhagat, breasting the lower slopes of the Sewaliks, 
where the cacti stand up like seven-branched candlesticks-”yonder I shall 
sit down and get knowledge”; and the cool wind of the Himalayas whistled 
about his ears as he trod the road that led to Simla. 

The last time he had come that way it had been in state, with a clattering 
cavalry escort, to visit the gentlest and most affable of Viceroys; and the 
two had talked for an hour together about mutual friends in London, and 
what the Indian common folk really thought of things. This time Purun 
Bhagat paid no calls, but leaned on the rail of the Mall, watching that 
glorious view of the Plains spread out forty miles below, till a native 
Mohammedan policeman told him he was obstructing traffic; and Purun 
Bhagat salaamed reverently to the Law, because he knew the value of it, 
and was seeking for a Law of his own. Then he moved on, and slept that 
night in an empty hut at Chota Simla, which looks like the very last end of 
the earth, but it was only the beginning of his journey. He followed the 
Himalaya-Thibet road, the little ten-foot track that is blasted out of solid 
rock, or strutted out on timbers over gulfs a thousand feet deep; that dips 
into warm, wet, shut-in valleys, and climbs out across bare, grassy hill- 
shoulders where the sun strikes like a buming-glass; or turns through 
dripping, dark forests where the tree-ferns dress the trunks from head to 
heel, and the pheasant calls to his mate. And he met Thibetan herdsmen 
with their dogs and flocks of sheep, each sheep with a little bag of borax on 
his back, and wandering wood-cutters, and cloaked and blanketed Lamas 
from Thibet, coming into India on pilgrimage, and envoys of little solitary 
Hill-states, posting furiously on ring-streaked and piebald ponies, or the 
cavalcade of a Rajah paying a visit; or else for a long, clear day he would 
see nothing more than a black bear grunting and rooting below in the valley. 
When he first started, the roar of the world he had left still rang in his ears, 
as the roar of a tunnel rings long after the train has passed through; but 
when he had put the Mutteeanee Pass behind him that was all done, and 


Purun Bhagat was alone with himself, walking, wondering, and thinking, 
his eyes on the ground, and his thoughts with the clouds. 

One evening he crossed the highest pass he had met till then — it had 
been a two-day’s climb — and came out on a line of snow-peaks that 
banded all the horizon — mountains from fifteen to twenty thousand feet 
high, looking almost near enough to hit with a stone, though they were fifty 
or sixty miles away. The pass was crowned with dense, dark forest — 
deodar, walnut, wild cherry, wild olive, and wild pear, but mostly deodar, 
which is the Himalayan cedar; and under the shadow of the deodars stood a 
deserted shrine to Kali — who is Durga, who is Sitala, who is sometimes 
worshipped against the smallpox. 

Purun Dass swept the stone floor clean, smiled at the grinning statue, 
made himself a little mud fireplace at the back of the shrine, spread his 
antelope skin on a bed of fresh pine-needles, tucked his bairagi — his brass- 
handled crutch — under his armpit, and sat down to rest. 

Immediately below him the hillside fell away, clean and cleared for 
fifteen hundred feet, where a little village of stone-walled houses, with 
roofs of beaten earth, clung to the steep tilt. All round it the tiny terraced 
fields lay out like aprons of patchwork on the knees of the mountain, and 
cows no bigger than beetles grazed between the smooth stone circles of the 
threshing-floors. Looking across the valley, the eye was deceived by the 
size of things, and could not at first realise that what seemed to be low 
scrub, on the opposite mountain-flank, was in truth a forest of hundred-foot 
pines. Purun Bhagat saw an eagle swoop across the gigantic hollow, but the 
great bird dwindled to a dot ere it was half-way over. A few bands of 
scattered clouds strung up and down the valley, catching on a shoulder of 
the hills, or rising up and dying out when they were level with the head of 
the pass. And “Here shall I find peace,” said Purun Bhagat. 

Now, a Hill-man makes nothing of a few hundred feet up or down, and as 
soon as the villagers saw the smoke in the deserted shrine, the village priest 
climbed up the terraced hillside to welcome the stranger. 

When he met Purun Bhagat’s eyes — the eyes of a man used to control 
thousands — he bowed to the earth, took the begging-bowl without a word, 
and returned to the village, saying, “We have at last a holy man. Never have 
I seen such a man. He is of the Plains — but pale-coloured — a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins.” Then all the housewives of the village said, “Think you he 
will stay with us?” and each did her best to cook the most savoury meal for 
the Bhagat. Hill-food is very simple, but with buckwheat and Indian corn, 
and rice and red pepper, and little fish out of the stream in the valley, and 


honey from the flue-like hives built in the stone walls, and dried apricots, 
and turmeric, and wild ginger, and bannocks of flour, a devout woman can 
make good things, and it was a full bowl that the priest carried to the 
Bhagat. Was he going to stay? asked the priest. Would he need a chela — a 
disciple — to beg for him? Had he a blanket against the cold weather? Was 
the food good? 

Purun Bhagat ate, and thanked the giver. It was in his mind to stay. That 
was sufficient, said the priest. Let the begging-bowl be placed outside the 
shrine, in the hollow made by those two twisted roots, and daily should the 
Bhagat be fed; for the village felt honoured that such a man — he looked 
timidly into the Bhagat’s face — should tarry among them. 

That day saw the end of Purun Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the 
place appointed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time 
stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth of the shrine, could not tell whether he 
were alive or dead; a man with control of his limbs, or a part of the hills, 
and the clouds, and the shifting rain and sunlight. He would repeat a Name 
softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till, at each repetition, he seemed 
to move more and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some 
tremendous discovery; but, just as the door was opening, his body would 
drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up again in the flesh 
and bones of Purun Bhagat. 

Every morning the filled begging-bowl was laid silently in the crutch of 
the roots outside the shrine. Sometimes the priest brought it; sometimes a 
Ladakhi trader, lodging in the village, and anxious to get merit, trudged up 
the path; but, more often, it was the woman who had cooked the meal 
overnight; and she would murmur, hardly above her breath. “Speak for me 
before the gods, Bhagat. Speak for such a one, the wife of so-and-so!” Now 
and then some bold child would be allowed the honour, and Purun Bhagat 
would hear him drop the bowl and run as fast as his little legs could carry 
him, but the Bhagat never came down to the village. It was laid out like a 
map at his feet. He could see the evening gatherings, held on the circle of 
the threshing-floors, because that was the only level ground; could see the 
wonderful unnamed green of the young rice, the indigo blues of the Indian 
corn, the dock-like patches of buckwheat, and, in its season, the red bloom 
of the amaranth, whose tiny seeds, being neither grain nor pulse, make a 
food that can be lawfully eaten by Hindus in time of fasts. 

When the year turned, the roofs of the huts were all little squares of 
purest gold, for it was on the roofs that they laid out their cobs of the corn 
to dry. Hiving and harvest, rice-sowing and husking, passed before his eyes, 


all embroidered down there on the many-sided plots of fields, and he 
thought of them all, and wondered what they all led to at the long last. 

Even in populated India a man cannot a day sit still before the wild things 
run over him as though he were a rock; and in that wilderness very soon the 
wild things, who knew Kali’s Shrine well, came back to look at the intruder. 
The langurs, the big gray-whiskered monkeys of the Himalayas, were, 
naturally, the first, for they are alive with curiosity; and when they had 
upset the begging-bowl, and rolled it round the floor, and tried their teeth on 
the brass-handled crutch, and made faces at the antelope skin, they decided 
that the human being who sat so still was harmless. At evening, they would 
leap down from the pines, and beg with their hands for things to eat, and 
then swing off in graceful curves. They liked the warmth of the fire, too, 
and huddled round it till Purun Bhagat had to push them aside to throw on 
more fuel; and in the morning, as often as not, he would find a furry ape 
sharing his blanket. All day long, one or other of the tribe would sit by his 
side, staring out at the snows, crooning and looking unspeakably wise and 
sorrowful. 

After the monkeys came the barasingh, that big deer which is like our red 
deer, but stronger. He wished to rub off the velvet of his horns against the 
cold stones of Kali’s statue, and stamped his feet when he saw the man at 
the shrine. But Purun Bhagat never moved, and, little by little, the royal 
stag edged up and nuzzled his shoulder. Purun Bhagat slid one cool hand 
along the hot antlers, and the touch soothed the fretted beast, who bowed 
his head, and Purun Bhagat very softly rubbed and ravelled off the velvet. 
Afterward, the barasingh brought his doe and fawn — gentle things that 
mumbled on the holy man’s blanket — or would come alone at night, his 
eyes green in the fire-flicker, to take his share of fresh walnuts. At last, the 
musk-deer, the shyest and almost the smallest of the deerlets, came, too, her 
big rabbity ears erect; even brindled, silent mushick-nabha must needs find 
out what the light in the shrine meant, and drop out her moose-like nose 
into Purun Bhagat’s lap, coming and going with the shadows of the fire. 
Purun Bhagat called them all “my brothers,” and his low call of “Bhai! 
Bhai!” would draw them from the forest at noon if they were within ear 
shot. The Himalayan black bear, moody and suspicious — Sona, who has 
the V-shaped white mark under his chin — passed that way more than once; 
and since the Bhagat showed no fear, Sona showed no anger, but watched 
him, and came closer, and begged a share of the caresses, and a dole of 
bread or wild berries. Often, in the still dawns, when the Bhagat would 
climb to the very crest of the pass to watch the red day walking along the 


peaks of the snows, he would find Sona shuffling and grunting at his heels, 
thrusting, a curious fore-paw under fallen trunks, and bringing it away with 
a WHOOF of impatience; or his early steps would wake Sona where he lay 
curled up, and the great brute, rising erect, would think to fight, till he heard 
the Bhagat’s voice and knew his best friend. 

Nearly all hermits and holy men who live apart from the big cities have 
the reputation of being able to work miracles with the wild things, but all 
the miracle lies in keeping still, in never making a hasty movement, and, for 
a long time, at least, in never looking directly at a visitor. The villagers saw 
the outline of the barasingh stalking like a shadow through the dark forest 
behind the shrine; saw the minaul, the Himalayan pheasant, blazing in her 
best colours before Kali’s statue; and the langurs on their haunches, inside, 
playing with the walnut shells. Some of the children, too, had heard Sona 
singing to himself, bear-fashion, behind the fallen rocks, and the Bhagat’s 
reputation as miracle-worker stood firm. 

Yet nothing was farther from his mind than miracles. He believed that all 
things were one big Miracle, and when a man knows that much he knows 
something to go upon. He knew for a certainty that there was nothing great 
and nothing little in this world: and day and night he strove to think out his 
way into the heart of things, back to the place whence his soul had come. 

So thinking, his untrimmed hair fell down about his shoulders, the stone 
slab at the side of the antelope skin was dented into a little hole by the foot 
of his brass-handled crutch, and the place between the tree-trunks, where 
the begging-bowl rested day after day, sunk and wore into a hollow almost 
as smooth as the brown shell itself; and each beast knew his exact place at 
the fire. The fields changed their colours with the seasons; the threshing- 
floors filled and emptied, and filled again and again; and again and again, 
when winter came, the langurs frisked among the branches feathered with 
light snow, till the mother-monkeys brought their sad-eyed little babies up 
from the warmer valleys with the spring. There were few changes in the 
village. The priest was older, and many of the little children who used to 
come with the begging-dish sent their own children now; and when you 
asked of the villagers how long their holy man had lived in Kali’s Shrine at 
the head of the pass, they answered, “Always.” 

Then came such summer rains as had not been known in the Hills for 
many seasons. Through three good months the valley was wrapped in cloud 
and soaking mist — steady, unrelenting downfall, breaking off into thunder- 
shower after thunder-shower. Kali’s Shrine stood above the clouds, for the 
most part, and there was a whole month in which the Bhagat never caught a 


glimpse of his village. It was packed away under a white floor of cloud that 
swayed and shifted and rolled on itself and bulged upward, but never broke 
from its piers — the streaming flanks of the valley. 

All that time he heard nothing but the sound of a million little waters, 
overhead from the trees, and underfoot along the ground, soaking through 
the pine-needles, dripping from the tongues of draggled fern, and spouting 
in newly-torn muddy channels down the slopes. Then the sun came out, and 
drew forth the good incense of the deodars and the rhododendrons, and that 
far-off, clean smell which the Hill people call “the smell of the snows.” The 
hot sunshine lasted for a week, and then the rains gathered together for their 
last downpour, and the water fell in sheets that flayed off the skin of the 
ground and leaped back in mud. Purun Bhagat heaped his fire high that 
night, for he was sure his brothers would need warmth; but never a beast 
came to the shrine, though he called and called till he dropped asleep, 
wondering what had happened in the woods. 

It was in the black heart of the night, the rain drumming like a thousand 
drums, that he was roused by a plucking at his blanket, and, stretching out, 
felt the little hand of a langur. “It is better here than in the trees,” he said 
sleepily, loosening a fold of blanket; “take it and be warm.” The monkey 
caught his hand and pulled hard. “Is it food, then?” said Purun Bhagat. 
“Wait awhile, and I will prepare some.” As he kneeled to throw fuel on the 
fire the langur ran to the door of the shrine, crooned and ran back again, 
plucking at the man’s knee. 

“What is it? What is thy trouble, Brother?” said Purun Bhagat, for the 
langur’s eyes were full of things that he could not tell. “Unless one of thy 
caste be in a trap — and none set traps here — I will not go into that 
weather. Look, Brother, even the barasingh comes for shelter!” 

The deer’s antlers clashed as he strode into the shrine, clashed against the 
grinning statue of Kali. He lowered them in Purun Bhagat’s direction and 
stamped uneasily, hissing through his half-shut nostrils. 

“Hai! Hai! Hai!” said the Bhagat, snapping his fingers, “Is THIS 
payment for a night’s lodging?” But the deer pushed him toward the door, 
and as he did so Purun Bhagat heard the sound of something opening with a 
sigh, and saw two slabs of the floor draw away from each other, while the 
sticky earth below smacked its lips. 

“Now I see,” said Purun Bhagat. “No blame to my brothers that they did 
not sit by the fire to-night. The mountain is falling. And yet — why should 
I go?” His eye fell on the empty begging-bowl, and his face changed. “They 
have given me good food daily since — since I came, and, if I am not swift, 


to-morrow there will not be one mouth in the valley. Indeed, I must go and 
warn them below. Back there, Brother! Let me get to the fire.” 

The barasingh backed unwillingly as Purun Bhagat drove a pine torch 
deep into the flame, twirling it till it was well lit. “Ah! ye came to warn 
me,” he said, rising. “Better than that we shall do; better than that. Out, 
now, and lend me thy neck, Brother, for I have but two feet.” 

He clutched the bristling withers of the barasingh with his right hand, 
held the torch away with his left, and stepped out of the shrine into the 
desperate night. There was no breath of wind, but the rain nearly drowned 
the flare as the great deer hurried down the slope, sliding on his haunches. 
As soon as they were clear of the forest more of the Bhagat’s brothers 
joined them. He heard, though he could not see, the langurs pressing about 
him, and behind them the uhh! uhh! of Sona. The rain matted his long white 
hair into ropes; the water splashed beneath his bare feet, and his yellow 
robe clung to his frail old body, but he stepped down steadily, leaning 
against the barasingh. He was no longer a holy man, but Sir Purun Dass, 
K.C.LE., Prime Minister of no small State, a man accustomed to command, 
going out to save life. Down the steep, plashy path they poured all together, 
the Bhagat and his brothers, down and down till the deer’s feet clicked and 
stumbled on the wall of a threshing-floor, and he snorted because he smelt 
Man. Now they were at the head of the one crooked village street, and the 
Bhagat beat with his crutch on the barred windows of the blacksmith’s 
house, as his torch blazed up in the shelter of the eaves. “Up and out!” cried 
Purun Bhagat; and he did not know his own voice, for it was years since he 
had spoken aloud to a man. “The hill falls! The hill is falling! Up and out, 
oh, you within!” 

“Tt is our Bhagat,” said the blacksmith’s wife. “He stands among his 
beasts. Gather the little ones and give the call.” 

It ran from house to house, while the beasts, cramped in the narrow way, 
surged and huddled round the Bhagat, and Sona puffed impatiently. 

The people hurried into the street — they were no more than seventy 
souls all told — and in the glare of the torches they saw their Bhagat 
holding back the terrified barasingh, while the monkeys plucked piteously 
at his skirts, and Sona sat on his haunches and roared. 

“Across the valley and up the next hill!” shouted Purun Bhagat. “Leave 
none behind! We follow!” 

Then the people ran as only Hill folk can run, for they knew that in a 
landslip you must climb for the highest ground across the valley. They fled, 
splashing through the little river at the bottom, and panted up the terraced 


fields on the far side, while the Bhagat and his brethren followed. Up and 
up the opposite mountain they climbed, calling to each other by name — 
the roll-call of the village — and at their heels toiled the big barasingh, 
weighted by the failing strength of Purun Bhagat. At last the deer stopped in 
the shadow of a deep pinewood, five hundred feet up the hillside. His 
instinct, that had warned him of the coming slide, told him he would he safe 
here. 

Purun Bhagat dropped fainting by his side, for the chill of the rain and 
that fierce climb were killing him; but first he called to the scattered torches 
ahead, “Stay and count your numbers”; then, whispering to the deer as he 
saw the lights gather in a cluster: “Stay with me, Brother. Stay — till — I 
— go!” 

There was a sigh in the air that grew to a mutter, and a mutter that grew 
to a roar, and a roar that passed all sense of hearing, and the hillside on 
which the villagers stood was hit in the darkness, and rocked to the blow. 
Then a note as steady, deep, and true as the deep C of the organ drowned 
everything for perhaps five minutes, while the very roots of the pines 
quivered to it. It died away, and the sound of the rain falling on miles of 
hard ground and grass changed to the muffled drum of water on soft earth. 
That told its own tale. 

Never a villager — not even the priest — was bold enough to speak to 
the Bhagat who had saved their lives. They crouched under the pines and 
waited till the day. When it came they looked across the valley and saw that 
what had been forest, and terraced field, and track-threaded grazing-ground 
was one raw, red, fan-shaped smear, with a few trees flung head-down on 
the scarp. That red ran high up the hill of their refuge, damming back the 
little river, which had begun to spread into a brick-coloured lake. Of the 
village, of the road to the shrine, of the shrine itself, and the forest behind, 
there was no trace. For one mile in width and two thousand feet in sheer 
depth the mountain-side had come away bodily, planed clean from head to 
heel. 

And the villagers, one by one, crept through the wood to pray before 
their Bhagat. They saw the barasingh standing over him, who fled when 
they came near, and they heard the langurs wailing in the branches, and 
Sona moaning up the hill; but their Bhagat was dead, sitting cross-legged, 
his back against a tree, his crutch under his armpit, and his face turned to 
the north-east. 

The priest said: “Behold a miracle after a miracle, for in this very attitude 
must all Sunnyasis be buried! Therefore where he now is we will build the 


temple to our holy man.” 

They built the temple before a year was ended — a little stone-and-earth 
shrine — and they called the hill the Bhagat’s hill, and they worship there 
with lights and flowers and offerings to this day. But they do not know that 
the saint of their worship is the late Sir Purun Dass, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., Ph.D., 
etc., once Prime Minister of the progressive and enlightened State of 
Mohiniwala, and honorary or corresponding member of more learned and 
scientific societies than will ever do any good in this world or the next. 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS 


The least that Findlayson, of the Public Works Department, expected was a 
C. I. E.; he dreamed of a C. S. I.: indeed, his friends told him that he 
deserved more. For three years he had endured heat and cold, 
disappointment, discomfort, danger, and disease, with responsibility almost 
too heavy for one pair of shoulders; and day by day, through that time, the 
great Kashi Bridge over the Ganges had grown under his charge. Now, in 
less than three months, if all went well, his Excellency the Viceroy would 
open the bridge in state, an archbishop would bless it, and the first trainload 
of soldiers would come over it, and there would be speeches. 

Findlayson, C. E., sat in his trolley on a construction line that ran along 
one of the main revetments — the huge stone-faced banks that flared away 
north and south for three miles on either side of the river — and permitted 
himself to think of the end. With its approaches, his work was one mile and 
three-quarters fin length; a lattice-girder bridge, trussed with the Findlayson 
truss, standing on seven-and-twenty brick pies. Each one of those piers was 
twenty-four feet in diameter, capped with red Agra stone and sunk eighty 
feet below the shifting sand of the Ganges’ bed. Above them was a railway- 
line fifteen feet broad; above that, again, a cart-road of eighteen feet, 
flanked with footpaths. At either end rose towers of red brick, loopholed for 
musketry and pierced for big guns, and the ramp of the road was being 
pushed forward to their haunches. The raw earth-ends were crawling and 
alive with hundreds upon hundreds of tiny asses climbing out of the 
yawning borrow-pit below with sackfuls of stuff; and the hot afternoon air 
was filled with the noise of hooves, the rattle of the drivers’ sticks, and the 
swish and roll-down of the dirt. The river was very low, and on the dazzling 
white sand between the three centre piers stood squat cribs of railway- 
sleepers, filled within and daubed without with mud, to support the last of 
the girders as those were riveted up. In the little deep water left by the 
drought, an overhead-crane travelled to and fro along its spile-pier, jerking 
sections of iron into place, snorting and backing and grunting as an elephant 
grunts in the timber-yard. Riveters by the hundred swarmed about the 
lattice side-work and the iron roof of the railway-line, hung from invisible 
staging under the bellies of the girders, clustered round the throats of the 
piers, and rode on the overhang of the footpath-stanchions; their fire-pots 
and the spurts of flame that answered each hammer-stroke showing no more 
than pale yellow in the sun’s glare. East and west and north and south the 


construction-trains rattled and shrieked up and down the embankments, the 
piled trucks of brown and white stone banging behind them till the side- 
boards were unpinned, and with a roar and a grumble a few thousand tons 
more material were flung out to hold the river in place. 

Findlayson, C. E., turned on his trolley and looked over the face of the 
country that he had changed for seven miles around. Looked back on the 
humming village of five thousand workmen; up stream and down, along the 
vista of spurs and sand; across the river to the far piers, lessening in the 
haze; overhead to the guard-towers — and only he knew how strong those 
were — and with a sigh of contentment saw that his work was good. There 
stood his bridge before him in the sunlight, lacking only a few weeks’ work 
on the girders of the three middle piers — his bridge, raw and ugly as 
original sin, but pukka — permanent — to endure when all memory of the 
builder, yea, even of the splendid Findlayson truss, had perished. 
Practically, the thing was done. 

Hitchcock, his assistant, cantered along the line on a little switch-tailed 
Kabuli pony who through long practice could have trotted securely over a 
trestle, and nodded to his chief. 

“All but,” said he, with a smile. 

“T’ve been thinking about it,” the senior answered. “Not half a bad job 
for two men, is it?” 

“One-and a half. Gad, what a Cooper’s Hill cub I was when I came on 
the works!” Hitchcock felt very old in the crowded experiences of the past 
three years, that had taught him power and responsibility. 

“You were rather a colt,” said Findlayson. “I wonder how you’ll like 
going back to office-work when this job’s over.” 

“T shall hate it!” said the young man, and as he went on his eye followed 
Findlayson’s, and he muttered, “Isn’t it damned good?” 

“T think we’ll go up the service together,” Findlayson said to himself. 
“You’re too good a youngster to waste on another man. Cub thou wart; 
assistant thou art. Personal assistant, and at Simla, thou shalt be, if any 
credit comes to me out of the business!” 

Indeed; the burden of the work had fallen altogether on Findlayson and 
his assistant, the young man whom he had chosen because of his rawness to 
break to his own needs. There were labour contractors by the half-hundred 
— fitters and riveters, European, borrowed from the railway workshops, 
with, perhaps, twenty white and half-caste subordinates to direct, under 
direction, the bevies of workmen — but none knew better than these two, 
who trusted each other, how the underlings were not to be trusted. They had 


been tried many times in sudden crises — by slipping of booms, by 
breaking of tackle, failure of cranes, and the wrath of the river — but no 
stress had brought to light any man among men whom Findlayson and 
Hitchcock would have honoured by working as remorselessly as they 
worked themselves. Findlayson thought it over from the beginning: the 
months of office-work destroyed at a blow when the Government of India, 
at the last moment, added two feet to the width of the bridge, under the 
impression that bridges were cut out of paper, and so brought to ruin at least 
half an acre of calculations — and Hitchcock, new to disappointment, 
buried his head in his arms and wept; the heart-breaking delays over the 
filling of the contracts in England; the futile correspondences hinting at 
great wealth of commissions if one, only one, rather doubtful consignment 
were passed; the war that followed the refusal; the careful, polite 
obstruction at the other end that followed the war, till young Hitchcock, 
putting one month’s leave to another month, and borrowing ten days from 
Findlayson, spent his poor little savings of a year in a wild dash to London, 
and there, as his own tongue asserted and the later consignments proved, 
put the fear of God into a man so great that he feared only Parliament and 
said so till Hitchcock wrought with him across his own dinner-table, and — 
he feared the Kashi Bridge and all who spoke in its name. Then there was 
the cholera that came in the night to the village by the bridge works; and 
after the cholera smote the Smallpox. The fever they had always with them. 
Hitchcock had been appointed a magistrate of the third class with whipping 
powers, for the better government of the community, and Findlayson 
watched him wield his powers temperately, learning what to overlook and 
what to look after. It was a long, long reverie, and it covered storm, sudden 
freshets, death in every manner and shape, violent and awful rage against 
red tape half frenzying a mind that knows it should be busy on other things; 
drought, sanitation, finance; birth, wedding, burial, and riot in the village of 
twenty warring castes; argument, expostulation, persuasion, and the blank 
despair that a man goes to bed upon, thankful that his rifle is all in pieces in 
the gun-case. Behind everything rose the black frame of the Kashi Bridge 
— plate by plate, girder by girder, span by span-and each pier of it recalled 
Hitchcock, the all-round man, who had stood by his chief without failing 
from the very first to this last. 

So the bridge was two men’s work — unless one counted Peroo, as Peroo 
certainly counted himself. He was a Lascar, a Kharva from Bulsar, familiar 
with every port between Rockhampton and London, who had risen to the 
rank of sarang on the British India boats, but wearying of routine musters 


and clean clothes, had thrown up the service and gone inland, where men of 
his calibre were sure of employment. For his knowledge of tackle and the 
handling of heavy weights, Peroo was worth almost any price he might 
have chosen to put upon his services; but custom decreed the wage of the 
overhead men, and Peroo was not within many silver pieces of his proper 
value. Neither running water nor extreme heights made him afraid; and, as 
an ex-serang, he knew how to hold authority. No piece of iron was so big or 
so badly placed that Peroo could not devise a tackle to lift it — a loose- 
ended, sagging arrangement, rigged with a scandalous amount of talking, 
but perfectly equal to the work in hand. It was Peroo who had saved the 
girder of Number Seven pier from destruction when the new wire rope 
jammed in the eye of the crane, and the huge plate tilted in its slings, 
threatening to slide out sideways. Then the native workmen lost their heads 
with great shoutings, and Hitchcock’s right arm was broken by a falling T- 
plate, and he buttoned it up in his coat and swooned, and came to and 
directed for four hours till Peroo, from the top of the crane, reported “Alls 
well,” and the plate swung home. There was no one like Peroo, serang, to 
lash, and guy, and hold to control the donkey-engines, to hoist a fallen 
locomotive craftily out of the borrow-pit into which it had tumbled; to strip, 
and dive, if need be, to see how the concrete blocks round the piers stood 
the scouring of Mother Gunga, or to adventure up-stream on a monsoon 
night and report on the state of the embankment-facings. He would interrupt 
the field-councils of Findlayson and Hitchcock without fear, till his 
wonderful English, or his still more wonderful lingua franca, half 
Portuguese and half Malay, ran out and he was forced to take string and 
show the knots that he would recommend. He controlled his own gang of 
tacklemen — mysterious relatives from Kutch Mandvi gathered month by 
month and tried to the uttermost. No consideration of family or kin allowed 
Peroo to keep weak hands or a giddy head on the pay-roll. “My honour is 
the honour of this bridge,” he would say to the about-to-be-dismissed. 
“What do I care for your honour? Go and work on a steamer. That is all you 
are fit for.” 

The little cluster of huts where he and his gang lived centred round the 
tattered dwelling of a sea-priest — one who had never set foot on black 
water, but had been chosen as ghostly counsellor by two generations of sea- 
rovers all unaffected by port missions or those creeds which are thrust upon 
sailors by agencies along Thames bank. The priest of the Lascara had 
nothing to do with their caste, or indeed with anything at all. He ate the 
offerings of his church, and slept and smoked, and slept again “for,” said 


Peroo, who had haled him a thousand miles inland, “he is a very holy man. 
He never cares what you eat so long as you do not eat beef, and that is 
good, because on land we worship Shiva, we Kharvas; but at sea on the 
Kumpani’s boats we attend strictly to the orders of the Burra Malum [the 
first mate], and on this bridge we observe what Finlinson Sahib says.” 

Finlinson Sahib had that day given orders to clear the scaffolding from 
the guard-tower on the right bank, and Peroo with his mates was casting 
loose and lowering down the bamboo poles and planks as swiftly as ever 
they had whipped the cargo out of a coaster. 

From his trolley he could hear the whistle of the serang’s silver pipe and 
the creak and clatter of the pulleys. Peroo was standing on the topmost 
coping of the tower, clad in the blue dungaree of his abandoned service, and 
as Findlayson motioned to him to be careful, for his was no life to throw 
away, he gripped the last pole, and, shading his eyes ship-fashion, answered 
with the long-drawn wail of the fo’c’sle lookout: “Ham dekhta hai” (“I am 
looking out”). Findlayson laughed and then sighed. It was years since he 
had seen a steamer, and he was sick for home. As his trolley passed under 
the tower, Peroo descended by a rope, ape-fashion, and cried: “It looks well 
now, Sahib. Our bridge is all but done. What think you Mother Gunga will 
say when the rail runs over?” 

“She has said little so far. It was never Mother Gunga that delayed us.” 

“There is always time for her; and none the less there has been delay. Has 
the Sahib forgotten last autumn’s flood, when the stoneboats were sunk 
without warning — or only a half-day’s warning?” 

“Yes, but nothing save a big flood could hurt us now. The spurs are 
holding well on the west bank.” 

“Mother Gunga eats great allowances. There is always room for more 
stone on the revetments. I tell this to the Chota Sahib” — he meant 
Hitchcock — “and he laughs.” 

“No matter, Peroo. Another year thou wilt be able to build a bridge in 
thine own fashion.” 

The Lascar grinned. “Then it will not be in this way — with stonework 
sunk under water, as the Quetta was sunk. I like sus-suspen-sheen bridges 
that fly from bank to bank, with one big step, like a gang-plank. Then no 
water can hurt. When does the Lord Sahib come to open the bridge?” 

“In three months, when the weather is cooler.” 

“Ho! ho! He is like the Burra Malum. He sleeps below while the work is 
being done. Then he comes upon the quarter-deck and touches with his 
finger, and says: ‘This is not clean! Dam jibboonwallah!’” 


“But the Lord Sahib does not call me a dam jibboonwallah, Peroo.” 

“No, Sahib; but he does not come on deck till the work is all finished. 
Even the Burra Malum of the Nerbudda said once at Tuticorin — ” 

“Bah! Go! I am busy.” 

“T, also!” said Peroo, with an unshaken countenance. “May I take the 
light dinghy now and row along the spurs?” 

“To hold them with thy hands? They are, I think, sufficiently heavy.” 

“Nay, Sahib. It is thus. At sea, on the Black Water, we have room to be 
blown up and down without care. Here we have no room at all. Look you, 
we have put the river into a dock, and run her between stone sills.” 

Findlayson smiled at the “we.” 

“We have bitted and bridled her. She is not like the sea, that can beat 
against a soft beach. She is Mother Gunga — in irons.” His voice fell a 
little. 

“Peroo, thou hast been up and down the world more even than I. Speak 
true talk, now. How much dolt thou in thy heart believe of Mother Gunga?” 

“All that our priest says. London is London, Sahib. Sydney is Sydney, 
and Port Darwin is Port Darwin. Also Mother Gunga is Mother Gunga, and 
when I come back to her banks I know this and worship. In London I did 
poojah to the big temple by the river for the sake of the God within.... 
Yes, I will not take the cushions in the dinghy.” 

Findlayson mounted his horse and trotted to the shed of a bungalow that 
he shared with his assistant. The place had become home to him in the last 
three years. He had grilled in the heat, sweated in the rains, and shivered 
with fever under the rude thatch roof; the lime-wash beside the door was 
covered with rough drawings and formulae, and the sentry-path trodden in 
the matting of the verandah showed where he had walked alone. There is no 
eight-hour limit to an engineer’s work, and the evening meal with 
Hitchcock was eaten booted and spurred: over their cigars they listened to 
the hum of the village as the gangs came up from the river-bed and the 
lights began to twinkle. 

“Peroo has gone up the spurs in your dinghy. He’s taken a couple of 
nephews with him, and he’s lolling in the stern like a commodore,” said 
Hitchcock. 

“That’s all right. He’s got something on his mind. You’d think that ten 
years in the British India boats would have knocked most of his religion out 
of him.” 

“So it has,” said Hitchcock, chuckling. “I overheard him the other day in 
the middle of a most atheistical talk with that fat old guru of theirs. Peroo 


denied the efficacy of prayer; and wanted the guru to go to sea and watch a 
gale out with him, and see if he could stop a monsoon.” 

“All the same, if you carried off his gurus he’d leave us like a shot. He 
was yarning away to me about praying to the dome of St. Paul’s when he 
was in London.” 

“He told me that the first time he went into the engine-room of a steamer, 
when he was a boy, he prayed to the low-pressure cylinder.” 

“Not half a bad thing to pray to, either. He’s propitiating his own Gods 
now, and he wants to know what Mother Gunga will think of a bridge being 
run across her. Who’s there?” A shadow darkened the doorway, and a 
telegram was put into Hitchcock’s hand. 

“She ought to be pretty well used to it by this time. Only a tar. It ought to 
be Ralli’s answer about the new rivets. . . . Great Heavens!” Hitchcock 
jumped to his feet. 

“What is it?” said the senior, and took the form. “That’s what Mother 
Gunga thinks, is it,” he said, reading. “Keep cool, young’un. We’ve got all 
our work cut out for us. Let’s see. Muir wired half an hour ago: ‘Floods on 
the Ramgunga. Look out.’ Well, that gives us — one, two — nine and a half 
for the flood to reach Melipur Ghaut and seven’s sixteen and a half to 
Lataoli — say fifteen hours before it comes down to us.” 

“Curse that hill-fed sewer of a Ramgunga! Findlayson, this is two months 
before anything could have been expected, and the left bank is littered up 
with stuff still. Two full months before the time!” 

“That’s why it comes. I’ve only known Indian rivers for five-and-twenty 
years, and I don’t pretend to understand. Here comes another tar.” 
Findlayson opened the telegram. “Cockran, this time, from the Ganges 
Canal: ‘Heavy rains here. Bad.’ He might have saved the last word. Well, 
we don’t want to know any more. We’ve got to work the gangs all night and 
clean up the river-bed. Yov’ll take the east bank and work out to meet me in 
the middle. Get every thing that floats below the bridge: we shall have quite 
enough rivercraft coming down adrift anyhow, without letting the stone- 
boats ram the piers. What have you got on the east bank that needs looking 
after.” 

“Pontoon — one big pontoon with the overhead crane on it. T’other 
overhead crane on the mended pontoon, with the cart-road rivets from 
Twenty to Twenty-three piers — two construction lines, and a turning-spur. 
The pilework must take its chance,” said Hitchcock. 

“All right. Roll up everything you can lay hands on. We’ll give the gang 
fifteen minutes more to eat their grub.” 


Close to the verandah stood a big night-gong, never used except for 
flood, or fire in the village. Hitchcock had called for a fresh horse, and was 
off to his side of the bridge when Findlayson took the cloth-bound stick and 
smote with the rubbing stroke that brings out the full thunder of the metal. 

Long before the last rumble ceased every night-gong in the village had 
taken up the warning. To these were added the hoarse screaming of conches 
in the little temples; the throbbing of drums and tom-toms; and, from the 
European quarters, where the riveters lived, McCartney’s bugle, a weapon 
of offence on Sundays and festivals, brayed desperately, calling to 
“Stables.” Engine after engine toiling home along the spurs at the end of her 
day’s work whistled in answer till the whistles were answered from the far 
bank. Then the big gong thundered thrice for a sign that it was flood and not 
fire; conch, drum, and whistle echoed the call, and the village quivered to 
the sound of bare feet running upon soft earth. The order in all cases was to 
stand by the day’s work and wait instructions. The gangs poured by in the 
dusk; men stopping to knot a loin-cloth or fasten a sandal; gang-foremen 
shouting to their subordinates as they ran or paused by the tool-issue sheds 
for bars and mattocks; locomotives creeping down their tracks wheel-deep 
in the crowd; till the brown torrent disappeared into the dusk of the river- 
bed, raced over the pilework, swarmed along the lattices, clustered by the 
cranes, and stood still each man in his place. 

Then the troubled beating of the gong carried the order to take up 
everything and bear it beyond highwater mark, and the flare-lamps broke 
out by the hundred between the webs of dull iron as the riveters began a 
night’s work, racing against the flood that was to come. The girders of the 
three centre piers — those that stood on the cribs — were all but in 
position. They needed just as many rivets as could be driven into them, for 
the flood would assuredly wash out their supports, and the ironwork would 
settle down on the caps of stone if they were not blocked at the ends. A 
hundred crowbars strained at the sleepers of the temporary line that fed the 
unfinished piers. It was heaved up in lengths, loaded into trucks, and 
backed up the bank beyond flood-level by the groaning locomotives. The 
tool-sheds on the sands melted away before the attack of shouting armies, 
and with them went the stacked ranks of Government stores, iron-bound 
boxes of rivets, pliers, cutters, duplicate parts of the riveting-machines, 
Spare pumps and chains. The big crane would be the last to be shifted, for 
she was hoisting all the heavy stuff up to the main structure of the bridge. 
The concrete blocks on the fleet of stone-boats were dropped overside, 
where there was any depth of water, to guard the piers, and the empty boats 


themselves were poled under the bridge down-stream. It was here that 
Peroo’s pipe shrilled loudest, for the first stroke of the big gong had brought 
the dinghy back at racing speed, and Peroo and his people were stripped to 
the waist, working for the honour and credit which are better than life. 

“T knew she would speak,” he cried. “I knew, but the telegraph gives us 
good warning. O sons of unthinkable begetting — children of unspeakable 
shame — are we here for the look of the thing?” It was two feet of wire- 
rope frayed at the ends, and it did wonders as Peroo leaped from gunnel to 
gunnel, shouting the language of the sea. 

Findlayson was more troubled for the stone-boats than anything else. 
McCartney, with his gangs, was blocking up the ends of the three doubtful 
spans, but boats adrift, if the flood chanced to be a high one, might 
endanger the girders; and there was a very fleet in the shrunken channel. 

“Get them behind the swell of the guard-tower,” he shouted down to 
Peroo. “It will be dead-water there. Get them below the bridge.” 

“Accha! [Very good.] I know; we are mooring them with wire-rope,” was 
the answer. “Heh! I Listen to the Chota Sahib. He is working hard.” 

From across the river came an almost continuous whistling of 
locomotives, backed by the rumble of stone. Hitchcock at the last minute 
was spending a few hundred more trucks of Tarakee stone in reinforcing his 
spurs and embankments. 

“The bridge challenges Mother Gunga,” said Peroo, with a laugh. “But 
when she talks I know whose voice will be the loudest.” 

For hours the naked men worked, screaming and shouting under the 
lights. It was a hot, moonless night; the end of it was darkened by clouds 
and a sudden squall that made Findlayson very grave. 

“She moves!” said Peroo, just before the dawn. “Mother Gunga is 
awake! Hear!” He dipped his hand over the side of a boat and the current 
mumbled on it. A little wave hit the side of a pier with a crisp slap. 

“Six hours before her time,” said Findlayson, mopping his forehead 
savagely. “Now we can’t depend on anything. We’d better clear all hands 
out of the river-bed.” 

Again the big gong beat, and a second time there was the rushing of 
naked feet on earth and ringing iron; the clatter of tools ceased. In the 
silence, men heard the dry yawn of water crawling over thirsty sand. 

Foreman after foreman shouted to Findlayson, who had posted himself 
by the guard-tower, that his section of the river-bed had been cleaned out, 
and when the last voice dropped Findlayson hurried over the bridge till the 
iron plating of the permanent way gave place to the temporary plank-walk 


over the three centre piers, and there he met Hitchcock. 

“All clear your side?” said Findlayson. The whisper rang in the box of 
latticework. 

“Yes, and the east channel’s filling now. We’re utterly out of our 
reckoning. When is this thing down on us?” 

“There’s no saying. She’s filling as fast as she can. Look!” Findlayson 
pointed to the planks below his feet, where the sand, burned and defiled by 
months of work, was beginning to whisper and fizz. 

“What orders?” said Hitchcock. 

“Call the roll — count stores — sit on your hunkers — and pray for the 
bridge. That’s all I can think of. Good night. Don’t risk your life trying to 
fish out anything that may go down-stream.” 

“Oh, PII be as prudent as you are! ‘Night. Heavens, how she’s filling! 
Here’s the rain in earnest!” Findlayson picked his way back to his bank, 
sweeping the last of McCartney’s riveters before him. The gangs had spread 
themselves along the embankments, regardless of the cold rain of the dawn, 
and there they waited for the flood. Only Peroo kept his men together 
behind the swell of the guard-tower, where the stone-boats lay tied fore and 
aft with hawsers, wire-rope, and chains. 

A shrill wail ran along the line, growing to a yell, half fear and half 
wonder: the face of the river whitened from bank to bank between the stone 
facings, and the faraway spurs went out in spouts of foam. Mother Gunga 
had come bank-high in haste, and a wall of chocolate-coloured water was 
her messenger. There was a shriek above the roar of the water, the 
complaint of the spans coming down on their blocks as the cribs were 
whirled out from under their bellies. The stone-boats groaned and ground 
each other in the eddy that swung round the abutment, and their clumsy 
masts rose higher and higher against the dim sky-line. 

“Before she was shut between these walls we knew what she would do. 
Now she is thus cramped God only knows what she will do!” said Peroo, 
watching the furious turmoil round the guard-tower. “Ohe! Fight, then! 
Fight hard, for it is thus that a woman wears herself out.” 

But Mother Gunga would not fight as Peroo desired. After the first 
down-stream plunge there came no more walls of water, but the river lifted 
herself bodily, as a snake when she drinks in midsummer, plucking and 
fingering along the revetments, and banking up behind the piers till even 
Findlayson began to recalculate the strength of his work. 

When day came the village gasped. “Only last night,” men said, turning 
to each other, “it was as a town in the river-bed! Look now!” 


And they looked and wondered afresh at the deep water, the racing water 
that licked the throat of the piers. The farther bank was veiled by rain, into 
which the bridge ran out and vanished; the spurs up-stream were marked by 
no more than eddies and spoutings, and down-stream the pent river, once 
freed of her guide-lines, had spread like a sea to the horizon. Then hurried 
by, rolling in the water, dead men and oxen together, with here and there a 
patch of thatched roof that melted when it touched a pier. 

“Big flood,” said Peroo, and Findlayson nodded. It was as big a flood as 
he had any wish to watch. His bridge would stand what was upon her now, 
but not very much more, and if by any of a thousand chances there 
happened to be a weakness in the embankments, Mother Gunga would 
carry his honour to the sea with the other raffle. Worst of all, there was 
nothing to do except to sit still; and Findlayson sat still under his macintosh 
till his helmet became pulp on his head, and his boots were over-ankle in 
mire. He took no count of time, for the river was marking the hours, inch by 
inch and foot by foot, along the embankment, and he listened, numb and 
hungry, to the straining of the stone-boats, the hollow thunder under the 
piers, and the hundred noises that make the full note of a flood. Once a 
dripping servant brought him food, but he could not eat; and once he 
thought that he heard a faint toot from a locomotive across the river, and 
then he smiled. The bridge’s failure would hurt his assistant not a little, but 
Hitchcock was a young man with his big work yet to do. For himself the 
crash meant everything — everything that made a hard life worth the living. 
They would say, the men of his own profession. . . he remembered the half 
pitying things that he himself had said when Lockhart’s new waterworks 
burst and broke down in brickheaps and sludge, and Lockhart’s spirit broke 
in him and he died. He remembered what he himself had said when the 
Sumao Bridge went out in the big cyclone by the sea; and most he 
remembered poor Hartopp’s face three weeks later, when the shame had 
marked it. His bridge was twice the size of Hartopp’s, and it carried the 
Findlayson truss as well as the new pier-shoe — the Findlayson bolted 
shoe. There were no excuses in his service. Government might listen, 
perhaps, but his own kind would judge him by his bridge, as that stood or 
fell. He went over it in his head, plate by plate, span by span, brick by 
brick, pier by pier, remembering, comparing, estimating, and recalculating, 
lest there should be any mistake; and through the long hours and through 
the flights of formulae that danced and wheeled before him a cold fear 
would come to pinch his heart. His side of the sum was beyond question; 
but what man knew Mother Gunga’s arithmetic? Even as he was making all 


sure by the multiplication-table, the river might be scooping a pot-hole to 
the very bottom of any one of those eighty-foot piers that carried his 
reputation. Again a servant came to him with food, but his mouth was dry, 
and he could only drink and return to the decimals in his brain. And the 
river was still rising. Peroo, in a mat shelter-coat, crouched at his feet, 
watching now his face and now the face of the river, but saying nothing. 

At last the Lascar rose and floundered through the mud towards the 
village, but he was careful to leave an ally to watch the boats. 

Presently he returned, most irreverently driving before him the priest of 
his creed — a fat old man, with a grey beard that whipped the wind with the 
wet cloth that blew over his shoulder. Never was seen so lamentable a guru. 

“What good are offerings and little kerosene lamps and dry grain,” 
shouted Peroo, “if squatting in the mud is all that thou canst do? Thou hast 
dealt long with the Gods when they were contented and well-wishing. Now 
they are angry. Speak to them!” 

“What is a man against the wrath of Gods?” whined the priest, cowering 
as the wind took him. “Let me go to the temple, and I will pray there.” 

“Son of a pig, pray here! Is there no return for salt fish and curry powder 
and dried onions? Call aloud! Tell Mother Gunga we have had enough. Bid 
her be still for the night. I cannot pray, but I have been serving in the 
Kumpani’s boats, and when men did not obey my orders I — ” A flourish of 
the wire-rope colt rounded the sentence, and the priest, breaking free from 
his disciple, fled to the village. 

“Fat pig!” said Peroo. “After all that we have done for him! When the 
flood is down I will see to it that we get a new guru. Finlinson Sahib, it 
darkens for night now, and since yesterday nothing has been eaten. Be wise, 
Sahib. No man can endure watching and great thinking on an empty belly. 
Lie down, Sahib. The river will do what the river will do.” 

“The bridge is mine; I cannot leave it.” 

“Wilt thou hold it up with thy hands, then?” said Peroo, laughing. “I was 
troubled for my boats and sheers before the flood came. Now we are in the 
hands of the Gods. The Sahib will not eat and lie down? Take these, then. 
They are meat and good toddy together, and they kill all weariness, besides 
the fever that follows the rain. I have eaten nothing else to-day at all.” 

He took a small tin tobacco-box from his sodden waistbelt and thrust it 
into Findlayson’s hand, saying, “Nay, do not be afraid. It is no more than 
opium — clean Malwa opium!” 

Findlayson shook two or three of the dark-brown pellets into his hand, 
and hardly knowing what he did, swallowed them. The stuff was at least a 


good guard against fever — the fever that was creeping upon him out of the 
wet mud — and he had seen what Peroo could do in the stewing mists of 
autumn on the strength of a dose from the tin box. 

Peroo nodded with bright eyes. “In a little — in a little the Sahib will find 
that he thinks well again. I too will — ” He dived into his treasure-box, 
resettled the rain-coat over his head, and squatted down to watch the boats. 
It was too dark now to see beyond the first pier, and the night seemed to 
have given the river new strength. Findlayson stood with his chin on his 
chest, thinking. There was one point about one of the piers — the seventh 
— that he had not fully settled in his mind. The figures would not shape 
themselves to the eye except one by one and at enormous intervals of time. 
There was a sound rich and mellow in his ears like the deepest note of a 
double-bass — an entrancing sound upon which he pondered for several 
hours, as it seemed. Then Peroo was at his elbow, shouting that a wire 
hawser had snapped and the stone-boats were loose. Findlayson saw the 
fleet open and swing out fanwise to a long-drawn shriek of wire straining 
across gunnels. 

“A tree hit them. They will all go,” cried Peroo. “The main hawser has 
parted. What does the Sahib do?” 

An immensely complex plan had suddenly flashed into Findlayson’s 
mind. He saw the ropes running from boat to boat in straight lines and 
angles — each rope a line of white fire. But there was one rope which was 
the master rope. He could see that rope. If he could pull it once, it was 
absolutely and mathematically certain that the disordered fleet would 
reassemble itself in the backwater behind the guard-tower. But why, he 
wondered, was Peroo clinging so desperately to his waist as he hastened 
down the bank? It was necessary to put the Lascar aside, gently and slowly, 
because it was necessary to save the boats, and, further, to demonstrate the 
extreme ease of the problem that looked so difficult. And then — but it was 
of no conceivable importance — a wirerope raced through his hand, 
burning it, the high bank disappeared, and with it all the slowly dispersing 
factors of the problem. He was sitting in the rainy darkness — sitting in a 
boat that spun like a top, and Peroo was standing over him. 

“I had forgotten,” said the Lascar, slowly, “that to those fasting and 
unused, the opium is worse than any wine. Those who die in Gunga go to 
the Gods. Still, I have no desire to present myself before such great ones. 
Can the Sahib swim?” 

“What need? He can fly — fly as swiftly as the wind,” was the thick 
answer. 


“He is mad!” muttered Peroo, under his breath. “And he threw me aside 
like a bundle of dung-cakes. Well, he will not know his death. The boat 
cannot live an hour here even if she strike nothing. It is not good to look at 
death with a clear eye.” 

He refreshed himself again from the tin box, squatted down in the bows 
of the reeling, pegged, and stitched craft, staring through the mist at the 
nothing that was there. A warm drowsiness crept over Findlayson, the Chief 
Engineer, whose duty was with his bridge. The heavy raindrops struck him 
with a thousand tingling little thrills, and the weight of all time since time 
was made hung heavy on his eyelids. He thought and perceived that he was 
perfectly secure, for the water was so solid that a man could surely step out 
upon it, and, standing still with his legs apart to keep his balance — this 
was the most important point — would be borne with great and easy speed 
to the shore. But yet a better plan came to him. It needed only an exertion of 
will for the soul to hurl the body ashore as wind drives paper, to waft it kite- 
fashion to the bank. Thereafter — the boat spun dizzily — suppose the high 
wind got under the freed body? Would it tower up like a kite and pitch 
headlong on the far-away sands, or would it duck about, beyond control, 
through all eternity? Findlayson gripped the gunnel to anchor himself, for it 
seemed that he was on the edge of taking the flight before he had settled all 
his plans. Opium has more effect on the white man than the black. Peroo 
was only comfortably indifferent to accidents. “She cannot live,” he 
grunted. “Her seams open already. If she were even a dinghy with oars we 
could have ridden it out; but a box with holes is no good. Finlinson Sahib, 
she fills.” 

“Accha! I am going away. Come thou also.” 

In his mind, Findlayson had already escaped from the boat, and was 
circling high in air to find a rest for the sole of his foot. His body — he was 
really sorry for its gross helplessness — lay in the stern, the water rushing 
about its knees. 

“How very ridiculous!” he said to himself, from his eyrie — ”that is 
Findlayson — chief of the Kashi Bridge. The poor beast is going to be 
drowned, too. Drowned when it’s close to shore. I’m — I’m onshore 
already. Why doesn’t it come along.” 

To his intense disgust, he found his soul back in his body again, and that 
body spluttering and choking in deep water. The pain of the reunion was 
atrocious, but it was necessary, also, to fight for the body. He was conscious 
of grasping wildly at wet sand, and striding prodigiously, as one strides in a 
dream, to keep foothold in the swirling water, till at last he hauled himself 


clear of the hold of the river, and dropped, panting, on wet earth. 

“Not this night,” said Peroo, in his ear. “The Gods have protected us.” 
The Lascar moved his feet cautiously, and they rustled among dried stumps. 
“This is some island of last year’s indigo-crop,” he went on. “We shall find 
no men here; but have great care, Sahib; all the snakes of a hundred miles 
have been flooded out. Here comes the lightning, on the heels of the wind. 
Now we shall be able to look; but walk carefully.” 

Findlayson was far and far beyond any fear of snakes, or indeed any 
merely human emotion. He saw, after he had rubbed the water from his 
eyes, with an immense clearness, and trod, so it seemed to himself, with 
world-encompassing strides. Somewhere in the night of time he had built a 
bridge — a bridge that spanned illimitable levels of shining seas; but the 
Deluge had swept it away, leaving this one island under heaven for 
Findlayson and his companion, sole survivors of the breed of Man. 

An incessant lightning, forked and blue, showed all that there was to be 
seen on the little patch in the flood — a clump of thorn, a clump of swaying 
creaking bamboos, and a grey gnarled peepul overshadowing a Hindoo 
shrine, from whose dome floated a tattered red flag. The holy man whose 
summer resting-place it was had long since abandoned it, and the weather 
had broken the red-daubed image of his god. The two men stumbled, heavy 
limbed and heavy-eyed, over the ashes of a brick-set cooking-place, and 
dropped down under the shelter of the branches, while the rain and river 
roared together. 

The stumps of the indigo crackled, and there was a smell of cattle, as a 
huge and dripping Brahminee bull shouldered his way under the tree. The 
flashes revealed the trident mark of Shiva on his flank, the insolence of 
head and hump, the luminous stag-like eyes, the brow crowned with a 
wreath of sodden marigold blooms, and the silky dewlap that almost swept 
the ground. There was a noise behind him of other beasts coming up from 
the floodline through the thicket, a sound of heavy feet and deep breathing. 

“Here be more beside ourselves,” said Findlayson, his head against the 
tree-pole, looking through half-shut eyes, wholly at ease. 

“Truly,” said Peroo, thickly, “and no small ones.” 

“What are they, then? I do not see clearly.” 

“The Gods. Who else? Look!” 

“Ah, true! The Gods surely — the Gods.” Findlayson smiled as his head 
fell forward on his chest. Peroo was eminently right. After the Flood, who 
should be alive in the land except the Gods that made it — the Gods to 
whom his village prayed nightly — the Gods who were in all men’s mouths 


and about all men’s ways. He could not raise his head or stir a finger for the 
trance that held him, and Peroo was smiling vacantly at the lightning. 

The Bull paused by the shrine, his head lowered to the damp earth. A 
green Parrot in the branches preened his wet wings and screamed against 
the thunder as the circle under the tree filled with the shifting shadows of 
beasts. There was a black Buck at the Bull’s heels — such a Buck as 
Findlayson in his far-away life upon earth might have seen in dreams — a 
Buck with a royal head, ebon back, silver belly, and gleaming straight 
horns. Beside him, her head bowed to the ground, the green eyes burning 
under the heavy brows, with restless tail switching the dead grass, paced a 
Tigress, full-bellied and deep-jowled. 

The Bull crouched beside the shrine, and there leaped from the darkness 
a monstrous grey Ape, who seated himself man-wise in the place of the 
fallen image, and the rain spilled like jewels from the hair of his neck and 
shoulders. 

Other shadows came and went behind the circle, among them a drunken 
Man flourishing staff and drinking-bottle. Then a hoarse bellow broke out 
from near the ground. “The flood lessens even now,” it cried. “Hour by 
hour the water falls, and their bridge still stands!” 

“My bridge,” said Findlayson to himself. “That must be very old work 
now. What have the Gods to do with my bridge?” 

His eyes rolled in the darkness following the roar. A Mugger — the 
blunt-nosed, ford-haunting Mugger of the Ganges — draggled herself 
before the beasts, lashing furiously to right and left with her tail. 

“They have made it too strong for me. In all this night I have only torn 
away a handful of planks. The walls stand. The towers stand. They have 
chained my flood, and the river is not free any more. Heavenly Ones, take 
this yoke away! Give me clear water between bank and bank! It is I, Mother 
Gunga, that speak. The Justice of the Gods! Deal me the Justice of the 
Gods!” 

“What said I?” whispered Peroo. “This is in truth a Punchayet of the 
Gods. Now we know that all the world is dead, save you and I, Sahib.” 

The Parrot screamed and fluttered again, and the Tigress, her ears flat to 
her head, snarled wickedly. 

Somewhere in the shadow, a great trunk and gleaming tusks swayed to 
and fro, and a low gurgle broke the silence that followed on the snarl. 

“We be here,” said a deep voice, “the Great Ones. One only and very 
many. Shiv, my father, is here, with Indra. Kali has spoken already. 
Hanuman listens also.” 


“Kashi is without her Kotwal tonight,’ shouted the Man with the 
drinking-bottle, flinging his staff to the ground, while the island rang to the 
baying of hounds. “Give her the Justice of the Gods.” 

“Ye were still when they polluted my waters,” the great Crocodile 
bellowed. “Ye made no sign when my river was trapped between the walls. 
I had no help save my own strength, and that failed — the strength of 
Mother Gunga failed — before their guard-towers. What could I do? I have 
done everything. Finish now, Heavenly Ones!” 

“T brought the death; I rode the spotted sickness from hut to hut of their 
workmen, and yet they would not cease.” A nose-slitten, hide-worn Ass, 
lame, scissor-legged, and galled, limped forward. “I cast the death at them 
out of my nostrils, but they would not cease.” 

Peroo would have moved, but the opium lay heavy upon him. 

“Bah!” he said, spitting. “Here is Sitala herself; Mata — the smallpox. 
Has the Sahib a handkerchief to put over his face?” 

“Little help! They fed me the corpses for a month, and I flung them out 
on my sand-bars, but their work went forward. Demons they are, and sons 
of demons! And ye left Mother Gunga alone for their fire-carriage to make 
a mock of. The Justice of the Gods on the bridge-builders!” 

The Bull turned the cud in his mouth and answered slowly: “If the Justice 
of the Gods caught all who made a mock of holy things there would be 
many dark altars in the land, mother.” 

“But this goes beyond a mock,” said the Tigress, darting forward a 
griping paw. “Thou knowest, Shiv, and ye, too, Heavenly Ones; ye know 
that they have defiled Gunga. Surely they must come to the Destroyer. Let 
Indra judge.” 

The Buck made no movement as he answered: “How long has this evil 
been?” 

“Three years, as men count years,” said the Mugger, close pressed to the 
earth. 

“Does Mother Gunga die, then, in a year, that she is so anxious to see 
vengeance now? The deep sea was where she runs but yesterday, and 
tomorrow the sea shall cover her again as the Gods count that which men 
call time. Can any say that this their bridge endures till tomorrow?” said the 
Buck. 

There was along hush, and in the clearing of the storm the full moon 
stood up above the dripping trees. 

“Judge ye, then,” said the River, sullenly. “I have spoken my shame. The 
flood falls still. I can do no more.” 


“For my own part” — it was the voice of the great Ape seated within the 
shrine — ”it pleases me well to watch these men, remembering that I also 
builded no small bridge in the world’s youth.” 

“They say, too,” snarled the Tiger, “that these men came of the wreck of 
thy armies, Hanuman, and therefore thou hast aided — ” 

“They toil as my armies toiled in Lanka, and they believe that their toil 
endures. Indra is too high, but Shiv, thou knowest how the land is threaded 
with their fire-carriages.” 

“Yea, I know,” said the Bull. “Their Gods instructed them in the matter.” 

A laugh ran round the circle. 

“Their Gods! What should their Gods know? They were born yesterday, 
and those that made them are scarcely yet cold,” said the Mugger, 
“tomorrow their Gods will die.” 

“Ho!” said Peroo. “Mother Gunga talks good talk. I told that to the 
padre-sahib who preached on the Mombassa, and he asked the Burra 
Malum to put me in irons for a great rudeness.” 

“Surely they make these things to please their Gods,” said the Bull again. 

“Not altogether,” the Elephant rolled forth. “It is for the profit of my 
mahajuns fat money-lenders that worship me at each new year, when they 
draw my image at the head of the account-books. I, looking over their 
shoulders by lamplight, see that the names in the books are those of men in 
far places — for all the towns are drawn together by the fire-carriage, and 
the money comes and goes swiftly, and the account-books grow as fat as 
myself. And I, who am Ganesh of Good Luck, I bless my peoples.” 

“They have changed the face of the land-which is my land. They have 
killed and made new towns on my banks,” said the Mugger. 

“Tt is but the shifting of a little dirt. Let the dirt dig in the dirt if it pleases 
the dirt,” answered the Elephant. 

“But afterwards?” said the Tiger. “Afterwards they will see that Mother 
Gunga can avenge no insult, and they fall away from her first, and later 
from us all, one by one. In the end, Ganesh, we are left with naked altars.” 

The drunken Man staggered to his feet, and hiccupped vehemently. 

“Kali lies. My sister lies. Also this my stick is the Kotwal of Kashi, and 
he keeps tally of my pilgrims. When the time comes to worship Bhairon — 
and it is always time — the fire-carriages move one by one, and each hears 
a thousand pilgrims. They do not come afoot any more, but rolling upon 
wheels, and my honour is increased.” 

“Gunga, I have seen thy bed at Pryag black with the pilgrims,” said the 
Ape, leaning forward, “and but for the fire-carriage they would have come 


slowly and in fewer numbers. Remember.” 

“They come to me always,” Bhairon went on thickly. “By day and night 
they pray to me, all the Common People in the fields and the roads. Who is 
like Bhairon today? What talk is this of changing faiths? Is my staff Kotwal 
of Kashi for nothing? He keeps the tally, and he says that never were so 
many altars as today, and the fire carriage serves them well. Bhairon am I 
— Bhairon of the Common People, and the chiefest of tithe Heavenly Ones 
today. Also my staff says — ” 

“Peace, thou!” lowed the Bull. “The worship of the schools is mine, and 
they talk very wisely, asking whether I be one or many, as is the delight of 
my people, and ye know what I am. Kali, my wife, thou knowest also.” 

“Yea, I know,” said the Tigress, with lowered head. 

“Greater am I than Gunga also. For ye know who moved the minds of 
men that they should count Gunga holy among the rivers. Who die in that 
water — ye know how men say — come to us without punishment, and 
Gunga knows that the fire-carriage has borne to her scores upon scores of 
such anxious ones; and Kali knows that she has held her chiefest festivals 
among the pilgrimages that are fed by the fire-carriage. Who smote at 
Pooree, under the Image there, her thousands in a day and a night, and 
bound the sickness to the wheels of the fire-carriages, so that it ran from 
one end of the land to the other? Who but Kali? Before the fire-carriage 
came it was a heavy toil. The fire-carriages have served thee well, Mother 
of Death. But I speak for mine own altars, who am not Bhairon of the 
Common Folk, but Shiv. Men go to and fro, making words and telling talk 
of strange Gods, and I listen. Faith follows faith among my people in the 
schools, and I have no anger; for when all words are said, and the new talk 
is ended, to Shiv men return at the last.” 

“True. It is true,” murmured Hanuman. “To Shiv and to the others, 
mother, they return. I creep from temple to temple in the North, where they 
worship one God and His Prophet; and presently my image is alone within 
their shrines.” 

“Small thanks,” said the Buck, turning his head slowly. “I am that One 
and His Prophet also.” 

“Even so, father,” said Hanuman. “And to the South I go who am the 
oldest of the Gods as men know the Gods, and presently I touch the shrines 
of the New ‘Faith and the Woman whom we know is hewn twelve-armed, 
and still they call her Mary.” 

“Small thanks, brother,” said the Tigress. “I am that Woman.” 

“Even so, sister; and I go West among the fire-carriages, and stand before 


the bridge-builders in many shapes, and because of me they change their 
faiths and are very wise. Ho! ho! I am the builder of bridges, indeed — 
bridges between this and that, and each bridge leads surely to Us in the end. 
Be content, Gunga. 

“Neither these men nor those that follow them mock thee at all.” 

“Am I alone, then, Heavenly Ones? Shall I smooth out my flood lest 
unhappily I bear away their walls? Will Indra dry my springs in the hills 
and make me crawl humbly between their wharfs? Shall I bury me in the 
sand ere I offend?” 

“And all for the sake of a little iron bar with the fire-carriage atop. Truly, 
Mother Gunga is always young!” said Ganesh the Elephant. “A child had 
not spoken more foolishly. Let the dirt dig in the dirt ere it return to the dirt. 
I know only that my people grow rich and praise me. Shiv has said that the 
men of the schools do not forget; Bhairon is content for his crowd of the 
Common People; and Hanuman laughs.” 

“Surely I laugh,” said the Ape. “My altars are few beside those of 
Ganesh or Bhairon, but the fire-carriages bring me new worshippers from 
beyond the Black Water — the men who believe that their God is toil. I run 
before them beckoning, and they follow Hanuman.” 

“Give them the toil that they desire, then,” said the River. “Make a bar 
across my flood and throw the water back upon the bridge. Once thou wast 
strong in Lanka, Hanuman. Stoop and lift my bed.” 

“Who gives life can take life.” The Ape scratched in the mud with a long 
forefinger. “And yet, who would profit by the killing? Very many would 
die.” 

There came up from the water a snatch of a love-song such as the boys 
sing when they watch their cattle in the noon heats of late spring. The 
Parrot screamed joyously, sidling along his branch with lowered head as the 
song grew louder, and in a patch of clear moonlight stood revealed the 
young herd, the darling of the Gopis, the idol of dreaming maids and of 
mothers ere their children are born — Krishna the Well-beloved. He 
stooped to knot up his long wet hair, and the parrot fluttered to his shoulder. 

“Fleeting and singing, and singing and fleeting,” hiccupped Bhairon. 
“Those make thee late for the council, brother.” 

“And then?” said Krishna, with a laugh, throwing back his head. “Ye can 
do little without me or Karma here.” He fondled the Parrot’s plumage and 
laughed again. “What is this sitting and talking together? I heard Mother 
Gunga roaring in the dark, and so came quickly from a but where I lay 
warm. And what have ye done to Karma, that he is so wet and silent? And 


what does Mother Gunga here? Are the heavens full that ye must come 
paddling in the mud beast-wise? Karma, what do they do?” 

“Gunga has prayed for a vengeance on the bridgebuilders, and Kali is 
with her. Now she bids Hanuman whelm the bridge, that her honour may be 
made great,” cried the Parrot. “I waited here, knowing that thou wouldst 
come, O my master!” 

“And the Heavenly Ones said nothing? Did Gunga and the Mother of 
Sorrows out-talk them? Did none speak for my people?” 

“Nay,” said Ganesh, moving uneasily from foot to foot; “I said it was but 
dirt at play, and why should we stamp it flat?” 

“I was content to let them toil — well content,” said Hanuman. 

“What had I to do with Gunga’s anger?” said the Bull. 

“T am Bhairon of the Common Folk, and this my staff is Kotwal of all 
Kashi. I spoke for the Common People.” 

“Thou?” The young God’s eyes sparkled. 

“Am I not the first of the Gods in their mouths today?” returned Bhairon, 
unabashed. “For the sake of the Common People I said very many wise 
things which I have now forgotten, but this my staff — ” 

Krishna turned impatiently, saw the Mugger at his feet, and kneeling, 
slipped an arm round the cold neck. “Mother,” he said gently, “get thee to 
thy flood again. This matter is not for thee. What harm shall thy honour 
take of this live dirt? Thou hast given them their fields new year after year, 
and by thy flood they are made strong. They come all to thee at the last. 
What need to slay them now? Have pity, mother, for a little and it is only 
for a little.” 

“Tf it be only for a little — ” the slow beast began. 

“Are they Gods, then?” Krishna, returned with a laugh, his eyes looking 
into the dull eyes of the River. “Be certain that it is only for a little. The 
Heavenly Ones have heard thee, and presently justice will be done. Go now, 
mother, to the flood again. Men and cattle are thick on the waters — the 
banks fall — the villages melt because of thee.” 

“But the bridge-the bridge stands.” The Mugger turned grunting into the 
undergrowth as Krishna rose. 

“Tt is ended,” said the Tigress, viciously. “There is no more justice from 
the Heavenly Ones. Ye have made shame and sport of Gunga, who asked no 
more than a few score lives.” 

“Of my people — who lie under the leaf-roofs of the village yonder — of 
the young girls, and the young men who sing to them in the dark of the 
child that will be born next morn — of that which was begotten tonight,” 


said Krishna. “And when all is done, what profit? Tomorrow sees them at 
work. Ay, if ye swept the bridge out from end to end they would begin 
anew. Hear me! Bhairon is drunk always. Hanuman mocks his people with 
new riddles.” 

“Nay, but they are very old ones,” the Ape said, laughing. 

“Shiv hears the talk of the schools and the dreams of the holy men; 
Ganesh thinks only of his fat traders; but I — I live with these my people, 
asking for no gifts, and so receiving them hourly.” 

“And very tender art thou of thy people,” said the Tigress. 

“They are my own. The old women dream of me turning in their sleep; 
the maids look and listen for me when they go to fill their lotahs by the 
river. I walk by the young men waiting without the gates at dusk, and I call 
over my shoulder to the whitebeards. Ye know, Heavenly Ones, that I alone 
of us all walk upon the earth continually, and have no pleasure in our 
heavens so long as a green blade springs here, or there are two voices at 
twilight in the standing crops. Wise are ye, but ye live far off, forgetting 
whence ye came. So do I not forget. And the fire-carriage feeds your 
shrines, ye say? And the fire-carriages bring a thousand pilgrims where but 
ten came in the old years? True. That is true, today.” 

“But tomorrow they are dead, brother,” said Ganesh. 

“Peace!” said the Bull, as Hanuman leaned forward again. “And 
tomorrow, beloved — what of tomorrow?” 

“This only. A new word creeping from mouth to mouth among the 
Common Folk — a word that neither man nor God can lay hold of — an 
evil word — a little lazy word among the Common Folk, saying (and none 
know who set that word afoot) that they weary of ye, Heavenly Ones.” 

The Gods laughed together softly. “And then, beloved?” they said. 

“And to cover that weariness they, my people, will bring to thee, Shiv, 
and to thee, Ganesh, at first greater offerings and a louder noise of worship. 
But the word has gone abroad, and, after, they will pay fewer dues to our fat 
Brahmins. Next they will forget your altars, but so slowly that no man can 
say how his forgetfulness began. 

“I knew — I knew! I spoke this also, but they would not hear,” said the 
Tigress. “We should have slain — we should have slain!” 

“Tt is too late now. Ye should have slain at the beginning when the men 
from across the water had taught our folk nothing. Now my people see their 
work, and go away thinking. They do not think of the Heavenly Ones 
altogether. They think of the fire-carriage and the other things that the 
bridge-builders have done, and when your priests thrust forward hands 


asking alms, they give a little unwillingly. That is the beginning, among one 
or two, or five or ten — for I, moving among my people, know what is in 
their hearts.” 

“And the end, Jester of the Gods? What shall the end be?” said Ganesh. 

“The end shall be as it was in the beginning, O slothful son of Shiv! The 
flame shall die upon the altars and the prayer upon the tongue till ye 
become little Gods again — Gods of the jungle — names that the hunters of 
rats and noosers of dogs whisper in the thicket and among the caves — rag- 
Gods, pot Godlings of the tree, and the villagemark, as ye were at the 
beginning. That is the end, Ganesh, for thee, and for Bhairon — Bhairon of 
the Common People.” 

“Tt is very far away,” grunted Bhairon. “Also, it is a lie.” 

“Many women have kissed Krishna. They told him this to cheer their 
own hearts when the grey hairs came, and he has told us the tale,” said the 
Bull, below his breath. 

“Their Gods came, and we changed them. I took the Woman and made 
her twelve-armed. So shall we twist all their Gods,” said Hanuman. 

“Their Gods! This is no question of their Gods — one or three — man or 
woman. The matter is with the people. They move, and not the Gods of the 
bridgebuilders,” said Krishna. 

“So be it. I have made a man worship the fire-carriage as it stood still 
breathing smoke, and he knew not that he worshipped me,” said Hanuman 
the Ape. “They will only change a little the names of their Gods. I shall 
lead the builders of the bridges as of old; Shiv shall be worshipped in the 
schools by such as doubt and despise their fellows; Ganesh shall have his 
mahajuns, and Bhairon the donkey-drivers, the pilgrims, and the sellers of 
toys. Beloved, they will do no more than change the names, and that we 
have seen a thousand times.” 

“Surely they will do no more than change the names,” echoed Ganesh; 
but there was an uneasy movement among the Gods. 

“They will change more than the names. Me alone they cannot kill, so 
long as a maiden and a man meet together or the spring follows the winter 
rains. Heavenly Ones, not for nothing have I walked upon the earth. My 
people know not now what they know; but I, who live with them, I read 
their hearts. Great Kings, the beginning of the end is born already. The fire- 
carriages shout the names of new Gods that are not the old under new 
names. Drink now and eat greatly! Bathe your faces in the smoke of the 
altars before they grow cold! Take dues and listen to the cymbals and the 
drums, Heavenly Ones, while yet there are flowers and songs. As men 


count time the end is far off; but as we who know reckon it is today. I have 
spoken.” 

The young God ceased, and his brethren looked at each other long in 
silence. 

“This I have not heard before,” Peroo whispered in his companion’s ear. 
“And yet sometimes, when I oiled the brasses in the engine-room of the 
Goorkha, I have wondered if our priests were so wise — so wise. The day 
is coming, Sahib. They will be gone by the morning.” 

A yellow light broadened in the sky, and the tone of the river changed as 
the darkness withdrew. 

Suddenly the Elephant trumpeted aloud as though man had goaded him. 

“Let Indra judge. Father of all, speak thou! What of the things we have 
heard? Has Krishna lied indeed? Or — ” 

“Ye know,” said the Buck, rising to his feet. “Ye know the Riddle of the 
Gods. When Brahm ceases to dream, the Heavens and the Hells and Earth 
disappear. Be content. Brahm dreams still. The dreams come and go, and 
the nature of the dreams changes, but still Brahm dreams. Krishna has 
walked too long upon earth, and yet I love him the more for the tale he has 
told. The Gods change, beloved-all save One!” 

“Ay, all save one that makes love in the hearts of men,” said Krishna, 
knotting his girdle. “It is but a little time to wait, and ye shall know if I lie.” 

“Truly it is but a little time, as thou sayest, and we shall know. Get thee 
to thy huts again, beloved, and make sport for the young things, for still 
Brahm dreams. Go, my children! Brahm dreams — and till he wakes the 
Gods die not.” 

“Whither went they?” said the Lascar, awe-struck, shivering a little with 
the cold. 

“God knows!” said Findlayson. The river and the island lay in full 
daylight now, and there was never mark of hoof or pug on the wet earth 
under the peepul. Only a parrot screamed in the branches, bringing down 
showers of water-drops as he fluttered his wings. 

“Up! We are cramped with cold! Has the opium died out? Canst thou 
move, Sahib?” 

Findlayson staggered to his feet and shook himself. His head swam and 
ached, but the work of the opium was over, and, as he sluiced his forehead 
in a pool, the Chief Engineer of the Kashi Bridge was wondering how he 
had managed to fall upon the island, what chances the day offered of return, 
and, above all, how his work stood. 

“Peroo, I have forgotten much. I was under the guard-tower watching the 


river; and then. . . . Did the flood sweep us away?” 

“No. The boats broke loose, Sahib, and” (if the Sahib had forgotten about 
the opium, decidedly Peroo would not remind him) “in striving to retie 
them, so it seemed to me — but it was darka rope caught the Sahib and 
threw him upon a boat. Considering that we two, with Hitchcock Sahib, 
built, as it were, that bridge, I came also upon the boat, which came riding 
on horseback, as it were, on the nose of this island, and so, splitting, cast us 
ashore. I made a great cry when the boat left the wharf, and without doubt 
Hitchcock Sahib will come for us. As for the bridge, so many have died in 
the building that it cannot fall.” 

A fierce sun, that drew out all the smell of the sodden land, had followed 
the storm, and in that clear light there was no room for a man to think of the 
dreams of the dark. Findlayson stared up-stream, across the blaze of 
moving water, till his eyes ached. There was no sign of any bank to the 
Ganges, much less of a bridgeline. 

“We came down far,” he said. “It was wonderful that we were not 
drowned a hundred times.” 

“That was the least of the wonder, for no man dies before his time. I have 


seen Sydney, I have seen London, and twenty great ports, but” — Peroo 
looked at the damp, discoloured shrine under the peopul — ”never man has 
seen that we saw here.” 

“What?” 


“Has the Sahib forgotten; or do we black men only see the Gods?” 

“There was a fever upon me.” Findlayson was still looking uneasily 
across the water. “It seemed that the island was full of beasts and men 
talking, but I do not remember. A boat could live in this water now, I think.” 

“Oho! Then it is true. ‘When Brahm ceases to dream, the Gods die.’ Now 
I know, indeed, what he meant. Once, too, the guru said as much to me; but 
then I did not understand. Now I am wise.” 

“What?” said Findlayson, over his shoulder. 

Peroo went on as if he were talking to himself. “Six-seven-ten monsoons 
since, I was watch on the fo’c’sle of the ehwah — the Kumpani’s big boat- 
and there was a big tufan; green and black water beating, and I held fast to 
the life-lines, choking under the waters. Then I thought of the Gods — of 
Those whom we saw tonight” — he stared curiously at Findlayson’s back, 
but the white man was looking across the flood. “Yes, I say of Those whom 
we saw this night past, and I called upon Them to protect me. And while I 
prayed, still keeping my lookout, a big wave came and threw me forward 
upon the ring of the great black bowanchor, and the Rewah rose high and 


high, leaning towards the lefthand side, and the water drew away from 
beneath her nose, and I lay upon my belly, holding the ring, and looking 
down into those great deeps. Then I thought, even in the face of death: If I 
lose hold I die, and for me neither the Rewah nor my place by the galley 
where the rice is cooked, nor Bombay, nor Calcutta, nor even London, will 
be any more for me. ‘How shall I be sure,’ I said, that the Gods to whom I 
pray will abide at all?’ This I thought, and the Rewah dropped her nose as a 
hammer falls, and all the sea came in and slid me backwards along the 
fo’c’sle and over the break of the fo’c’sle, and I very badly bruised my shin 
against the donkey-engine: but I did not die, and I have seen the Gods. They 
are good for live men, but for the dead. . . They have spoken Themselves. 
Therefore, when I come to the village I will beat the guru for talking riddles 
which are no riddles. When Brahm ceases to dream the Gods go.” 

“Look up-stream. The light blinds. Is there smoke yonder?” 

Peroo shaded his eyes with his hands. “He is a wise man and quick. 
Hitchcock Sahib would not trust a rowboat. He has borrowed the Rao 
Sahib’s steam launch, and comes to look for us. I have always said that 
there should have been a steam-launch on the bridge works for us.” 

The territory of the Rao of Baraon lay within ten miles of the bridge; and 
Findlayson and Hitchcock had spent a fair portion of their scanty leisure in 
playing billiards and shooting black-buck with the young man. He had been 
bear-led by an English tutor of sporting tastes for some five or six years, 
and was now royally wasting the revenues accumulated during his minority 
by the Indian Government. His steam-launch, with its silverplated rails, 
striped silk awning, and mahogany decks, was a new toy which Findlayson 
had found horribly in the way when the Rao came to look at the bridge 
works. 

“It’s great luck,’ murmured Findlayson, but he was none the less afraid, 
wondering what news might be of the bridge. 

The gaudy blue and white funnel came down-stream swiftly. They could 
see Hitchcock in the bows, with a pair of opera-glasses, and his face was 
unusually white. Then Peroo hailed, and the launch made for the tail of the 
island. The Rao Sahib, in tweed shooting-suit and a seven-hued turban, 
waved his royal hand, and Hitchcock shouted. But he need have asked no 
questions, for Findlayson’s first demand was for his bridge. 

“All serene! Gad, I never expected to see you again, Findlayson. You’re 
seven koss down-stream. Yes; there’s not a stone shifted anywhere; but how 
are you? I borrowed the Rao Sahib’s launch, and he was good enough to 
come along. Jump in.” 


“Ah, Finlinson, you are very well, eh? That was most unprecedented 
calamity last night, eh? My royal palace, too, it leaks like the devil, and the 
crops will also be short all about my country. Now you shall back her out, 
Hitchcock. I — I do not understand steam engines. You are wet? You are 
cold, Finlinson? I have some things to eat here, and you will take a good 
drink.” 

“Pm immensely grateful, Rao Sahib. I believe you’ve saved my life. 
How did Hitchcock — ” 

“Oho! His hair was upon end. He rode to me in the middle of the night 
and woke me up in the arms of Morpheus. I was most truly concerned, 
Finlinson, so I came too. My head-priest he is very angry just now. We will 
go quick, Mister Hitchcock. I am due to attend at twelve forty-five in the 
state temple, where we sanctify some new idol. If not so I would have asked 
you to spend the day with me. They are dam-bore, these religious 
ceremonies, Finlinson, eh?” 

Peroo, well known to the crew, had possessed himself of the inlaid 
wheel, and was taking the launch craftily up-stream. But while he steered 
he was, in his mind, handling two feet of partially untwisted wire-rope; and 
the back upon which he beat was the back of his guru. 


THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF 





and attend and listen; for this befell and behappened and became and was, 
O my Best Beloved, when the Tame animals were wild. The Dog was wild, 
and the Horse was wild, and the Cow was wild, and the Sheep was wild, 
and the Pig was wild — as wild as wild could be — and they walked in the 
Wet Wild Woods by their wild lones. But the wildest of all the wild animals 
was the Cat. He walked by himself, and all places were alike to him. 


Of course the Man was wild too. He was dreadfully wild. He didn’t even 
begin to be tame till he met the Woman, and she told him that she did not 
like living in his wild ways. She picked out a nice dry Cave, instead of a 
heap of wet leaves, to lie down in; and she strewed clean sand on the floor; 
and she lit a nice fire of wood at the back of the Cave; and she hung a dried 
wild-horse skin, tail-down, across the opening of the Cave; and she said, 
“Wipe your feet, dear, when you come in, and now we’|I keep house.’ 

That night, Best Beloved, they ate wild sheep roasted on the hot stones, 
and flavoured with wild garlic and wild pepper; and wild duck stuffed with 
wild rice and wild fenugreek and wild coriander; and marrow-bones of wild 
oxen; and wild cherries, and wild grenadillas. Then the Man went to sleep 
in front of the fire ever so happy; but the Woman sat up, combing her hair. 
She took the bone of the shoulder of mutton — the big fat blade-bone — 
and she looked at the wonderful marks on it, and she threw more wood on 
the fire, and she made a Magic. She made the First Singing Magic in the 
world. 

Out in the Wet Wild Woods all the wild animals gathered together where 
they could see the light of the fire a long way off, and they wondered what 
it meant. 


Then Wild Horse stamped with his wild foot and said, ‘O my Friends and 
O my Enemies, why have the Man and the Woman made that great light in 
that great Cave, and what harm will it do us?’ 

Wild Dog lifted up his wild nose and smelled the smell of roast mutton, 
and said, ‘I will go up and see and look, and say; for I think it is good. Cat, 
come with me.’ 

‘Nenni!’ said the Cat. ‘I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me. I will not come.’ 

‘Then we can never be friends again,’ said Wild Dog, and he trotted off 
to the Cave. But when he had gone a little way the Cat said to himself, ‘All 
places are alike to me. Why should I not go too and see and look and come 
away at my own liking.’ So he slipped after Wild Dog softly, very softly, 
and hid himself where he could hear everything. 





This is the picture of the Cave where the Man and the Woman lived first 
of all. It was really a very nice Cave, and much warmer than it looks. The 
Man had a canoe. It is on the edge of the river, being soaked in the water to 
make it swell up. The tattery-looking thing across the river is the Man’s 
salmon-net to catch salmon with. There are nice clean stones leading up 
from the river to the mouth of the Cave, so that the Man and the Woman 
could go down for water without getting sand between their toes. The 
things like black-beetles far down the beach are really trunks of dead trees 
that floated down the river from the Wet Wild Woods on the other bank. 


The Man and the Woman used to drag them out and dry them and cut them 
up for firewood. I haven’t drawn the horse-hide curtain at the mouth of the 
Cave, because the Woman has just taken it down to be cleaned. All those 
little smudges on the sand between the Cave and the river are the marks of 
the Woman’s feet and the Man’s feet. 

The Man and the Woman are both inside the Cave eating their dinner. 
They went to another cosier Cave when the Baby came, because the Baby 
used to crawl down to the river and fall in, and the Dog had to pull him out. 

When Wild Dog reached the mouth of the Cave he lifted up the dried 
horse-skin with his nose and sniffed the beautiful smell of the roast mutton, 
and the Woman, looking at the blade-bone, heard him, and laughed, and 
said, ‘Here comes the first. Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, what do you 
want?’ 

Wild Dog said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, what is this that 
smells so good in the Wild Woods?’ 

Then the Woman picked up a roasted mutton-bone and threw it to Wild 
Dog, and said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, taste and try.’ Wild Dog 
gnawed the bone, and it was more delicious than anything he had ever 
tasted, and he said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, give me another.’ 

The Woman said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, help my Man to 
hunt through the day and guard this Cave at night, and I will give you as 
many roast bones as you need.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Cat, listening. This is a very wise Woman, but she is not so 
wise as I am.’ 

Wild Dog crawled into the Cave and laid his head on the Woman’s lap, 
and said, ‘O my Friend and Wife of my Friend, I will help your Man to hunt 
through the day, and at night I will guard your Cave.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Cat, listening. ‘That is a very foolish Dog.’ And he went 
back through the Wet Wild Woods waving his wild tail, and walking by his 
wild lone. But he never told anybody. 

When the Man waked up he said, ‘What is Wild Dog doing here?’ And 
the Woman said, ‘His name is not Wild Dog any more, but the First Friend, 
because he will be our friend for always and always and always. Take him 
with you when you go hunting.’ 

Next night the Woman cut great green armfuls of fresh grass from the 
water-meadows, and dried it before the fire, so that it smelt like new-mown 
hay, and she sat at the mouth of the Cave and plaited a halter out of horse- 
hide, and she looked at the shoulder of mutton-bone — at the big broad 
blade-bone — and she made a Magic. She made the Second Singing Magic 


in the world. 

Out in the Wild Woods all the wild animals wondered what had happened 
to Wild Dog, and at last Wild Horse stamped with his foot and said, ‘I will 
go and see and say why Wild Dog has not returned. Cat, come with me.’ 

‘Nenni!’ said the Cat. ‘I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me. I will not come.’ But all the same he followed Wild Horse 
softly, very softly, and hid himself where he could hear everything. 

When the Woman heard Wild Horse tripping and stumbling on his long 
mane, she laughed and said, ‘Here comes the second. Wild Thing out of the 
Wild Woods what do you want?’ 

Wild Horse said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, where is Wild 
Dog?’ 

The Woman laughed, and picked up the blade-bone and looked at it, and 
said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, you did not come here for Wild 
Dog, but for the sake of this good grass.’ 

And Wild Horse, tripping and stumbling on his long mane, said, ‘That is 
true; give it me to eat.’ 

The Woman said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, bend your wild 
head and wear what I give you, and you shall eat the wonderful grass three 
times a day.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘this is a clever Woman, but she is not so 
clever as I am.’ 





This is the picture of the Cat that Walked by Himself, walking by his 
wild lone through the Wet Wild Woods and waving his wild tail. There is 
nothing else in the picture except some toadstools. They had to grow there 
because the woods were so wet. The lumpy thing on the low branch isn’t a 
bird. It is moss that grew there because the Wild Woods were so wet. 

Underneath the truly picture is a picture of the cozy Cave that the Man 
and the Woman went to after the Baby came. It was their summer Cave, and 
they planted wheat in front of it. The Man is riding on the Horse to find the 
Cow and bring her back to the Cave to be milked. He is holding up his hand 
to call the Dog, who has swum across to the other side of the river, looking 
for rabbits. 

Wild Horse bent his wild head, and the Woman slipped the plaited hide 
halter over it, and Wild Horse breathed on the Woman’s feet and said, ‘O 
my Mistress, and Wife of my Master, I will be your servant for the sake of 
the wonderful grass.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘that is a very foolish Horse.’ And he went 
back through the Wet Wild Woods, waving his wild tail and walking by his 
wild lone. But he never told anybody. 

When the Man and the Dog came back from hunting, the Man said, 
‘What is Wild Horse doing here?’ And the Woman said, ‘His name is not 
Wild Horse any more, but the First Servant, because he will carry us from 
place to place for always and always and always. Ride on his back when 
you go hunting.’ 

Next day, holding her wild head high that her wild horns should not catch 
in the wild trees, Wild Cow came up to the Cave, and the Cat followed, and 
hid himself just the same as before; and everything happened just the same 
as before; and the Cat said the same things as before, and when Wild Cow 
had promised to give her milk to the Woman every day in exchange for the 
wonderful grass, the Cat went back through the Wet Wild Woods waving 
his wild tail and walking by his wild lone, just the same as before. But he 
never told anybody. And when the Man and the Horse and the Dog came 
home from hunting and asked the same questions same as before, the 
Woman said, ‘Her name is not Wild Cow any more, but the Giver of Good 
Food. She will give us the warm white milk for always and always and 
always, and I will take care of her while you and the First Friend and the 
First Servant go hunting.’ 

Next day the Cat waited to see if any other Wild thing would go up to the 
Cave, but no one moved in the Wet Wild Woods, so the Cat walked there by 
himself; and he saw the Woman milking the Cow, and he saw the light of 


the fire in the Cave, and he smelt the smell of the warm white milk. 

Cat said, ‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy, where did Wild Cow 
go?’ 

The Woman laughed and said, ‘Wild Thing out of the Wild Woods, go 
back to the Woods again, for I have braided up my hair, and I have put 
away the magic blade-bone, and we have no more need of either friends or 
servants in our Cave.’ 

Cat said, ‘I am not a friend, and I am not a servant. I am the Cat who 
walks by himself, and I wish to come into your cave.’ 

Woman said, “Then why did you not come with First Friend on the first 
night?’ 

Cat grew very angry and said, ‘Has Wild Dog told tales of me?’ 

Then the Woman laughed and said, ‘You are the Cat who walks by 
himself, and all places are alike to you. You are neither a friend nor a 
servant. You have said it yourself. Go away and walk by yourself in all 
places alike.’ 

Then Cat pretended to be sorry and said, ‘Must I never come into the 
Cave? Must I never sit by the warm fire? Must I never drink the warm 
white milk? You are very wise and very beautiful. You should not be cruel 
even to a Cat.’ 

Woman said, ‘I knew I was wise, but I did not know I was beautiful. So I 
will make a bargain with you. If ever I say one word in your praise you may 
come into the Cave.’ 

‘And if you say two words in my praise?’ said the Cat. 

‘T never shall,’ said the Woman, ‘but if I say two words in your praise, 
you may sit by the fire in the Cave.’ 

‘And if you say three words?’ said the Cat. 

‘T never shall,’ said the Woman, ‘but if I say three words in your praise, 
you may drink the warm white milk three times a day for always and 
always and always.’ 

Then the Cat arched his back and said, ‘Now let the Curtain at the mouth 
of the Cave, and the Fire at the back of the Cave, and the Milk-pots that 
stand beside the Fire, remember what my Enemy and the Wife of my 
Enemy has said.’ And he went away through the Wet Wild Woods waving 
his wild tail and walking by his wild lone. 

That night when the Man and the Horse and the Dog came home from 
hunting, the Woman did not tell them of the bargain that she had made with 
the Cat, because she was afraid that they might not like it. 

Cat went far and far away and hid himself in the Wet Wild Woods by his 


wild lone for a long time till the Woman forgot all about him. Only the Bat 
— the little upside-down Bat — that hung inside the Cave, knew where Cat 
hid; and every evening Bat would fly to Cat with news of what was 
happening. 

One evening Bat said, ‘There is a Baby in the Cave. He is new and pink 
and fat and small, and the Woman is very fond of him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘but what is the Baby fond of?’ 

‘He is fond of things that are soft and tickle,’ said the Bat. ‘He is fond of 
warm things to hold in his arms when he goes to sleep. He is fond of being 
played with. He is fond of all those things.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, listening, ‘then my time has come.’ 

Next night Cat walked through the Wet Wild Woods and hid very near 
the Cave till morning-time, and Man and Dog and Horse went hunting. The 
Woman was busy cooking that morning, and the Baby cried and interrupted. 
So she carried him outside the Cave and gave him a handful of pebbles to 
play with. But still the Baby cried. 

Then the Cat put out his paddy paw and patted the Baby on the cheek, 
and it cooed; and the Cat rubbed against its fat knees and tickled it under its 
fat chin with his tail. And the Baby laughed; and the Woman heard him and 
smiled. 

Then the Bat — the little upside-down Bat — that hung in the mouth of 
the Cave said, ‘O my Hostess and Wife of my Host and Mother of my 
Host’s Son, a Wild Thing from the Wild Woods is most beautifully playing 
with your Baby.’ 

‘A blessing on that Wild Thing whoever he may be,’ said the Woman, 
straightening her back, ‘for I was a busy woman this morning and he has 
done me a service.’ 

The very minute and second, Best Beloved, the dried horse-skin Curtain 
that was stretched tail-down at the mouth of the Cave fell down — woosh! 
— because it remembered the bargain she had made with the Cat, and when 
the Woman went to pick it up — lo and behold! — the Cat was sitting quite 
comfy inside the Cave. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I: for you have spoken a word in my praise, and now I can sit 
within the Cave for always and always and always. But still I am the Cat 
who walks by himself, and all places are alike to me.’ 

The Woman was very angry, and shut her lips tight and took up her 
spinning-wheel and began to spin. 

But the Baby cried because the Cat had gone away, and the Woman could 


not hush it, for it struggled and kicked and grew black in the face. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘take a strand of the wire that you are spinning and tie it to your 
spinning-whorl and drag it along the floor, and I will show you a magic that 
shall make your Baby laugh as loudly as he is now crying.’ 

‘I will do so,’ said the Woman, ‘because I am at my wits’ end; but I will 
not thank you for it.’ 

She tied the thread to the little clay spindle-whorl and drew it across the 
floor, and the Cat ran after it and patted it with his paws and rolled head 
over heels, and tossed it backward over his shoulder and chased it between 
his hind-legs and pretended to lose it, and pounced down upon it again, till 
the Baby laughed as loudly as it had been crying, and scrambled after the 
Cat and frolicked all over the Cave till it grew tired and settled down to 
sleep with the Cat in its arms. 

‘Now,’ said the Cat, ‘I will sing the Baby a song that shall keep him 
asleep for an hour.’ And he began to purr, loud and low, low and loud, till 
the Baby fell fast asleep. The Woman smiled as she looked down upon the 
two of them and said, ‘That was wonderfully done. No question but you are 
very clever, O Cat.’ 

That very minute and second, Best Beloved, the smoke of the fire at the 
back of the Cave came down in clouds from the roof — puff! — because it 
remembered the bargain she had made with the Cat, and when it had 
cleared away — lo and behold! — the Cat was sitting quite comfy close to 
the fire. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of My Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I, for you have spoken a second word in my praise, and now I 
can sit by the warm fire at the back of the Cave for always and always and 
always. But still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 
to me.’ 

Then the Woman was very very angry, and let down her hair and put 
more wood on the fire and brought out the broad blade-bone of the shoulder 
of mutton and began to make a Magic that should prevent her from saying a 
third word in praise of the Cat. It was not a Singing Magic, Best Beloved, it 
was a Still Magic; and by and by the Cave grew so still that a little wee-wee 
mouse crept out of a corner and ran across the floor. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘is that little mouse part of your magic?’ 

‘Ouh! Chee! No indeed!’ said the Woman, and she dropped the blade- 
bone and jumped upon the footstool in front of the fire and braided up her 


hair very quick for fear that the mouse should run up it. 

‘Ah,’ said the Cat, watching, ‘then the mouse will do me no harm if I eat 
it?’ 

‘No,’ said the Woman, braiding up her hair, ‘eat it quickly and I will ever 
be grateful to you.’ 

Cat made one jump and caught the little mouse, and the Woman said, ‘A 
hundred thanks. Even the First Friend is not quick enough to catch little 
mice as you have done. You must be very wise.’ 

That very moment and second, O Best Beloved, the Milk-pot that stood 
by the fire cracked in two pieces — ffft — because it remembered the 
bargain she had made with the Cat, and when the Woman jumped down 
from the footstool — lo and behold! — the Cat was lapping up the warm 
white milk that lay in one of the broken pieces. 

‘O my Enemy and Wife of my Enemy and Mother of my Enemy,’ said 
the Cat, ‘it is I; for you have spoken three words in my praise, and now I 
can drink the warm white milk three times a day for always and always and 
always. But still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 
to me.’ 

Then the Woman laughed and set the Cat a bowl of the warm white milk 
and said, ‘O Cat, you are as clever as a man, but remember that your 
bargain was not made with the Man or the Dog, and I do not know what 
they will do when they come home.’ 

‘What is that to me?’ said the Cat. ‘If I have my place in the Cave by the 
fire and my warm white milk three times a day I do not care what the Man 
or the Dog can do.’ 

That evening when the Man and the Dog came into the Cave, the Woman 
told them all the story of the bargain while the Cat sat by the fire and 
smiled. Then the Man said, ‘Yes, but he has not made a bargain with me or 
with all proper Men after me.’ Then he took off his two leather boots and he 
took up his little stone axe (that makes three) and he fetched a piece of 
wood and a hatchet (that is five altogether), and he set them out in a row 
and he said, ‘Now we will make our bargain. If you do not catch mice when 
you are in the Cave for always and always and always, I will throw these 
five things at you whenever I see you, and so shall all proper Men do after 
me.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Woman, listening, ‘this is a very clever Cat, but he is not so 
clever as my Man.’ 

The Cat counted the five things (and they looked very knobby) and he 
said, ‘I will catch mice when I am in the Cave for always and always and 


always; but still I am the Cat who walks by himself, and all places are alike 
to me.’ 

‘Not when I am near,’ said the Man. ‘If you had not said that last I would 
have put all these things away for always and always and always; but I am 
now going to throw my two boots and my little stone axe (that makes three) 
at you whenever I meet you. And so shall all proper Men do after me!’ 

Then the Dog said, ‘Wait a minute. He has not made a bargain with me or 
with all proper Dogs after me.’ And he showed his teeth and said, ‘If you 
are not kind to the Baby while I am in the Cave for always and always and 
always, I will hunt you till I catch you, and when I catch you I will bite you. 
And so shall all proper Dogs do after me.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Woman, listening, ‘this is a very clever Cat, but he is not so 
clever as the Dog.’ 

Cat counted the Dog’s teeth (and they looked very pointed) and he said, 
‘T will be kind to the Baby while I am in the Cave, as long as he does not 
pull my tail too hard, for always and always and always. But still I am the 
Cat that walks by himself, and all places are alike to me.’ 

‘Not when I am near,’ said the Dog. ‘If you had not said that last I would 
have shut my mouth for always and always and always; but now I am going 
to hunt you up a tree whenever I meet you. And so shall all proper Dogs do 
after me.’ 

Then the Man threw his two boots and his little stone axe (that makes 
three) at the Cat, and the Cat ran out of the Cave and the Dog chased him 
up a tree; and from that day to this, Best Beloved, three proper Men out of 
five will always throw things at a Cat whenever they meet him, and all 
proper Dogs will chase him up a tree. But the Cat keeps his side of the 
bargain too. He will kill mice and he will be kind to Babies when he is in 
the house, just as long as they do not pull his tail too hard. But when he has 
done that, and between times, and when the moon gets up and night comes, 
he is the Cat that walks by himself, and all places are alike to him. Then he 
goes out to the Wet Wild Woods or up the Wet Wild Trees or on the Wet 
Wild Roofs, waving his wild tail and walking by his wild lone. 





Pussy can sit by the fire and sing, 

Pussy can climb a tree, 

Or play with a silly old cork and string 

To ‘muse herself, not me. 

But I like Binkie my dog, because 

He knows how to behave; 

So, Binkie’s the same as the First Friend was 
And I am the Man in the Cave. 


Pussy will play man-Friday till 

It’s time to wet her paw 

And make her walk on the window-sill 
(For the footprint Crusoe saw); 

Then she fluffles her tail and mews, 
And scratches and won’t attend. 

But Binkie will play whatever I choose, 
And he is my true First Friend. 


Pussy will rub my knees with her head 
Pretending she loves me hard; 

But the very minute I go to my bed 

Pussy runs out in the yard, 

And there she stays till the morning-light; 
So I know it is only pretend; 

But Binkie, he snores at my feet all night, 
And he is my Firstest Friend! 








“THEY” 


THE RETURN OF THE CHILDREN 


Neither the harps nor the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ dove-winged 
races — 

Holding hands forlornly the Children wandered beneath the Dome; 

Plucking the radiant robes of the passers by, and with pitiful faces 

Begging what Princes and Powers refused: — ”Ah, please will you let us 
go home?” 


Over the jewelled floor, nigh weeping, ran to them Mary the Mother, 

Kneeled and caressed and made promise with kisses, and drew them along 
to the gateway — 

Yea, the all-iron unbribable Door which Peter must guard and none other. 

Straightway She took the Keys from his keeping, and opened and freed 
them straightway. 


Then to Her Son, Who had seen and smiled, She said: “On the night that 
I bore Thee 

What didst Thou care for a love beyond mine or a heaven that was not my 
arm? 

Didst Thou push from the nipple O Child, to hear the angels adore Thee? 

When we two lay in the breath of the kine?” And He said: — ”Thou hast 
done no harm.” 


So through the Void the Children ran homeward merrily hand in hand, 

Looking neither to left nor right where the breathless Heavens stood 
still; 

And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they heard the 
Command. 

”Shall I that have suffered the children to come to me hold them against 
their will?” 


“THEY” One view called me to another; one hill top to its fellow, half 
across the county, and since I could answer at no more trouble than the 


snapping forward of a lever, I let the country flow under my wheels. The 
orchid- studded flats of the East gave way to the thyme, ilex, and grey grass 
of the Downs; these again to the rich cornland and fig-trees of the lower 
coast, where you carry the beat of the tide on your left hand for fifteen level 
miles; and when at last I turned inland through a huddle of rounded hills 
and woods I had run myself clean out of my known marks. Beyond that 
precise hamlet which stands godmother to the capital of the United States, I 
found hidden villages where bees, the only things awake, boomed in eighty- 
foot lindens that overhung grey Norman churches; miraculous brooks 
diving under stone bridges built for heavier traffic than would ever vex 
them again; tithe-barns larger than their churches, and an old smithy that 
cried out aloud how it had once been a hall of the Knights of the Temple. 
Gipsies I found on a common where the gorse, bracken, and heath fought it 
out together up a mile of Roman road; and a little farther on I disturbed a 
red fox rolling dog-fashion in the naked sunlight. 

As the wooded hills closed about me I stood up in the car to take the 
bearings of that great Down whose ringed head is a landmark for fifty miles 
across the low countries. I judged that the lie of the country would bring me 
across some westward running road that went to his feet, but I did not allow 
for the confusing veils of the woods. A quick turn plunged me first into a 
green cutting brimful of liquid sunshine, next into a gloomy tunnel where 
last year’s dead leaves whispered and scuffled about my tyres. The strong 
hazel stuff meeting overhead had not been cut for a couple of generations at 
least, nor had any axe helped the moss-cankered oak and beech to spring 
above them. Here the road changed frankly into a carpetted ride on whose 
brown velvet spent primrose-clumps showed like jade, and a few sickly, 
white-stalked bluebells nodded together. As the slope favoured I shut off 
the power and slid over the whirled leaves, expecting every moment to 
meet a keeper; but I only heard a jay, far off, arguing against the silence 
under the twilight of the trees. 

Still the track descended. I was on the point of reversing and working my 
way back on the second speed ere I ended in some swamp, when I saw 
sunshine through the tangle ahead and lifted the brake. 

It was down again at once. As the light beat across my face my fore- 
wheels took the turf of a great still lawn from which sprang horsemen ten 
feet high with levelled lances, monstrous peacocks, and sleek round-headed 
maids of honour — blue, black, and glistening — all of clipped yew. Across 
the lawn — the marshalled woods besieged it on three sides — stood an 
ancient house of lichened and weather-worn stone, with mullioned windows 


and roofs of rose-red tile. It was flanked by semi-circular walls, also rose- 
red, that closed the lawn on the fourth side, and at their feet a box hedge 
grew man-high. There were doves on the roof about the slim brick 
chimneys, and I caught a glimpse of an octagonal dove-house behind the 
screening wall. 

Here, then, I stayed; a horseman’s green spear laid at my breast; held by 
the exceeding beauty of that jewel in that setting. 

“If I am not packed off for a trespasser, or if this knight does not ride a 
wallop at me,” thought I, “Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth at least must 
come out of that half-open garden door and ask me to tea.” 

A child appeared at an upper window, and I thought the little thing waved 
a friendly hand. But it was to call a companion, for presently another bright 
head showed. Then I heard a laugh among the yew-peacocks, and turning to 
make sure (till then I had been watching the house only) I saw the silver of 
a fountain behind a hedge thrown up against the sun. The doves on the roof 
cooed to the cooing water; but between the two notes I caught the utterly 
happy chuckle of a child absorbed in some light mischief. 

The garden door — heavy oak sunk deep in the thickness of the wall — 
opened further: a woman in a big garden hat set her foot slowly on the time- 
hollowed stone step and as slowly walked across the turf. I was forming 
some apology when she lifted up her head and I saw that she was blind. 

“T heard you,” she said. “Isn’t that a motor car?” 

“Pm afraid I’ve made a mistake in my road. I should have turned off up 
above — I never dreamed” — I began. 

“But I’m very glad. Fancy a motor car coming into the garden! It will be 
such a treat — — ” She turned and made as though looking about her. 
“You — you haven’t seen any one have you — perhaps?” 

“No one to speak to, but the children seemed interested at a distance.” 

“Which?” 

“I saw a couple up at the window just now, and I think I heard a little 
chap in the grounds.” 

“Oh, lucky you!” she cried, and her face brightened. “I hear them, of 
course, but that’s all. You’ve seen them and heard them?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “And if I know anything of children one of them’s 
having a beautiful time by the fountain yonder. Escaped, I should imagine.” 

“You’re fond of children?” 

I gave her one or two reasons why I did not altogether hate them. 

“Of course, of course,” she said. “Then you understand. Then you won’t 
think it foolish if I ask you to take your car through the gardens, once or 


twice — quite slowly. I’m sure they’d like to see it. They see so little, poor 
things. One tries to make their life pleasant, but — — ” she threw out her 
hands towards the woods. “We’re so out of the world here.” 

“That will be splendid,” I said. “But I can’t cut up your grass.” 

She faced to the right. “Wait a minute,” she said. “We’re at the South 
gate, aren’t we? Behind those peacocks there’s a flagged path. We call it the 
Peacock’s Walk. You can’t see it from here, they tell me, but if you squeeze 
along by the edge of the wood you can turn at the first peacock and get on 
to the flags.” 

It was sacrilege to wake that dreaming house-front with the clatter of 
machinery, but I swung the car to clear the turf, brushed along the edge of 
the wood and turned in on the broad stone path where the fountain-basin lay 
like one star-sapphire. 

“May I come too?” she cried. “No, please don’t help me. They’ll like it 
better if they see me.” 

She felt her way lightly to the front of the car, and with one foot on the 
step she called: “Children, oh, children! Look and see what’s going to 
happen!” 

The voice would have drawn lost souls from the Pit, for the yearning that 
underlay its sweetness, and I was not surprised to hear an answering shout 
behind the yews. It must have been the child by the fountain, but he fled at 
our approach, leaving a little toy boat in the water. I saw the glint of his 
blue blouse among the still horsemen. 

Very disposedly we paraded the length of the walk and at her request 
backed again. This time the child had got the better of his panic, but stood 
far off and doubting. 

“The little fellow’s watching us,” I said. “I wonder if he’d like a ride.” 

“They’re very shy still. Very shy. But, oh, lucky you to be able to see 
them! Let’s listen.” 

I stopped the machine at once, and the humid stillness, heavy with the 
scent of box, cloaked us deep. Shears I could hear where some gardener 
was clipping; a mumble of bees and broken voices that might have been the 
doves. 

“Oh, unkind!” she said weariedly. 

“Perhaps they’re only shy of the motor. The little maid at the window 
looks tremendously interested.” 

“Yes?” She raised her head. “It was wrong of me to say that. They are 
really fond of me. It’s the only thing that makes life worth living — when 
they’re fond of you, isn’t it? I daren’t think what the place would be without 


them. By the way, is it beautiful?” 

“T think it is the most beautiful place I have ever seen.” 

“So they all tell me. I can feel it, of course, but that isn’t quite the same 
thing.” 

“Then have you never — -?” I began, but stopped abashed. 

“Not since I can remember. It happened when I was only a few months 
old, they tell me. And yet I must remember something, else how could I 
dream about colours. I see light in my dreams, and colours, but I never see 
them. I only hear them just as I do when I’m awake.” 

“Tt’s difficult to see faces in dreams. Some people can, but most of us 
haven’t the gift,” I went on, looking up at the window where the child stood 
all but hidden. 

“T’ve heard that too,” she said. “And they tell me that one never sees a 
dead person’s face in a dream. Is that true?” 

“T believe it is — now I come to think of it.” 

“But how is it with yourself — yourself?” The blind eyes turned towards 
me. 

“T have never seen the faces of my dead in any dream,” I answered. 

“Then it must be as bad as being blind.” 

The sun had dipped behind the woods and the long shades were 
possessing the insolent horsemen one by one. I saw the light die from off 
the top of a glossy-leaved lance and all the brave hard green turn to soft 
black. The house, accepting another day at end, as it had accepted an 
hundred thousand gone, seemed to settle deeper into its rest among the 
shadows. 

“Have you ever wanted to?” she said after the silence. 

“Very much sometimes,” I replied. The child had left the window as the 
shadows closed upon it. 

“Ah! So’ve I, but I don’t suppose it’s allowed. ... Where d’you live?” 

“Quite the other side of the county — sixty miles and more, and I must 
be going back. I’ve come without my big lamp.” 

“But it’s not dark yet. I can feel it.” 

“T’m afraid it will be by the time I get home. Could you lend me someone 
to set me on my road at first? I’ve utterly lost myself.” 


“PII send Madden with you to the cross-roads. We are so out of the world, 
I don’t wonder you were lost! P1 guide you round to the front of the 
house; but you will go slowly, won’t you, till you’re out of the grounds? 
It isn’t foolish, do you think?” 


“I promise you Pll go like this,” I said, and let the car start herself down 
the flagged path. 

We skirted the left wing of the house, whose elaborately cast lead 
guttering alone was worth a day’s journey; passed under a great rose-grown 
gate in the red wall, and so round to the high front of the house which in 
beauty and stateliness as much excelled the back as that all others I had 
seen. 

“Ts it so very beautiful?” she said wistfully when she heard my raptures. 
“And you like the lead-figures too? There’s the old azalea garden behind. 
They say that this place must have been made for children. Will you help 
me out, please? I should like to come with you as far as the cross-roads, but 
I mustn’t leave them. Is that you, Madden? I want you to show this 
gentleman the way to the cross-roads. He has lost his way but — he has 
seen them.” 

A butler appeared noiselessly at the miracle of old oak that must be 
called the front door, and slipped aside to put on his hat. She stood looking 
at me with open blue eyes in which no sight lay, and I saw for the first time 
that she was beautiful. 

“Remember,” she said quietly, “if you are fond of them you will come 
again,” and disappeared within the house. 

The butler in the car said nothing till we were nearly at the lodge gates, 
where catching a glimpse of a blue blouse in a shrubbery I swerved amply 
lest the devil that leads little boys to play should drag me into child- 
murder. 

“Excuse me,” he asked of a sudden, “but why did you do that, Sir?” 

“The child yonder.” 

“Our young gentleman in blue?” 

“Of course.” 

“He runs about a good deal. Did you see him by the fountain, Sir?” 

“Oh, yes, several times. Do we turn here?” 

“Yes, Sir. And did you ‘appen to see them upstairs too?” 

“At the upper window? Yes.” 

“Was that before the mistress come out to speak to you, Sir?” 

“A little before that. Why d’you want to know?” 

He paused a little. “Only to make sure that — that they had seen the car, 
Sir, because with children running about, though I’m sure you’re driving 
particularly careful, there might be an accident. That was all, Sir. Here are 
the cross-roads. You can’t miss your way from now on. Thank you, Sir, but 


” 


that isn’t our custom, not with — — 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, and thrust away the British silver. 

“Oh, it’s quite right with the rest of ‘em as a rule. Goodbye, Sir.” 

He retired into the armour-plated conning tower of his caste and walked 
away. Evidently a butler solicitous for the honour of his house, and 
interested, probably through a maid, in the nursery. 

Once beyond the signposts at the cross-roads I looked back, but the 
crumpled hills interlaced so jealously that I could not see where the house 
had lain. When I asked its name at a cottage along the road, the fat woman 
who sold sweetmeats there gave me to understand that people with motor 
cars had small right to live — much less to “go about talking like carriage 
folk.” They were not a pleasant-mannered community. 

When I retraced my route on the map that evening I was little wiser. 
Hawkin’s Old Farm appeared to be the survey title of the place, and the old 
County Gazetteer, generally so ample, did not allude to it. The big house of 
those parts was Hodnington Hall, Georgian with early Victorian 
embellishments, as an atrocious steel engraving attested. I carried my 
difficulty to a neighbour — a deep-rooted tree of that soil — and he gave 
me a name of a family which conveyed no meaning. 

A month or so later — I went again, or it may have been that my car took 
the road of her own volition. She over-ran the fruitless Downs, threaded 
every turn of the maze of lanes below the hills, drew through the high- 
walled woods, impenetrable in their full leaf, came out at the cross roads 
where the butler had left me, and a little further on developed an internal 
trouble which forced me to turn her in on a grass way-waste that cut into a 
summer-silent hazel wood. So far as I could make sure by the sun and a six- 
inch Ordnance map, this should be the road flank of that wood which I had 
first explored from the heights above. I made a mighty serious business of 
my repairs and a glittering shop of my repair kit, spanners, pump, and the 
like, which I spread out orderly upon a rug. It was a trap to catch all 
childhood, for on such a day, I argued, the children would not be far off. 
When I paused in my work I listened, but the wood was so full of the noises 
of summer (though the birds had mated) that I could not at first distinguish 
these from the tread of small cautious feet stealing across the dead leaves. I 
rang my bell in an alluring manner, but the feet fled, and I repented, for to a 
child a sudden noise is very real terror. I must have been at work half an 
hour when I heard in the wood the voice of the blind woman crying: 
“Children, oh children, where are you?” and the stillness made slow to 
close on the perfection of that cry. She came towards me, half feeling her 


way between the tree boles, and though a child it seemed clung to her skirt, 
it swerved into the leafage like a rabbit as she drew nearer. 

“Ts that you?” she said, “from the other side of the county?” 

“Yes, it’s me from the other side of the county.” 

“Then why didn’t you come through the upper woods? They were there 
just now.” 

“They were here a few minutes ago. I expect they knew my car had 
broken down, and came to see the fun.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope? How do cars break down?” 

“In fifty different ways. Only mine has chosen the fifty first.” 

She laughed merrily at the tiny joke, cooed with delicious laughter, and 
pushed her hat back. 

“Let me hear,” she said. 

“Wait a moment,” I cried, “and Pll get you a cushion.” 

She set her foot on the rug all covered with spare parts, and stooped 
above it eagerly. “What delightful things!” The hands through which she 
saw glanced in the chequered sunlight. “A box here — another box! Why 
you’ve arranged them like playing shop!” 

“T confess now that I put it out to attract them. I don’t need half those 
things really.” 

“How nice of you! I heard your bell in the upper wood. You say they 
were here before that?” 

“I’m sure of it. Why are they so shy? That little fellow in blue who was 
with you just now ought to have got over his fright. He’s been watching me 
like a Red Indian.” 

“Tt must have been your bell,” she said. “I heard one of them go past me 
in trouble when I was coming down. They’re shy — so shy even with me.” 
She turned her face over her shoulder and cried again: “Children! Oh, 
children! Look and see!” 

“They must have gone off together on their own affairs,” 

I suggested, for there was a murmur behind us of lowered voices broken 
by the sudden squeaking giggles of childhood. I returned to my tinkerings 
and she leaned forward, her chin on her hand, listening interestedly. 

“How many are they?” I said at last. The work was finished, but I saw no 
reason to go. 

Her forehead puckered a little in thought. “I don’t quite know,” she said 
simply. “Sometimes more — sometimes less. They come and stay with me 
because I love them, you see.” 

“That must be very jolly,” I said, replacing a drawer, and as I spoke I 


heard the inanity of my answer. 

“You — you aren’t laughing at me,” she cried. “I — I haven’t any of my 
own. I never married. People laugh at me sometimes about them because — 
because — — —” 

“Because they’re savages,” I returned. “It’s nothing to fret for. That sort 
laugh at everything that isn’t in their own fat lives.” 

“T don’t know. How should I? I only don’t like being laughed at about 
them. It hurts; and when one can’t see.... I don’t want to seem silly,” her 
chin quivered like a child’s as she spoke, “but we blindies have only one 
skin, I think. Everything outside hits straight at our souls. It’s different with 
you. You’ve such good defences in your eyes — looking out — before 
anyone can really pain you in your soul. People forget that with us.” 

I was silent reviewing that inexhaustible matter — the more than 
inherited (since it is also carefully taught) brutality of the Christian peoples, 
beside which the mere heathendom of the West Coast nigger is clean and 
restrained. It led me a long distance into myself. 

“Don’t do that!” she said of a sudden, putting her hands before her eyes. 

“What?” 

She made a gesture with her hand. 

“That! It’s — it’s all purple and black. Don’t! That colour hurts.” 

“But, how in the world do you know about colours?” I exclaimed, for 
here was a revelation indeed. 

“Colours as colours?” she asked. 

“No. Those Colours which you saw just now.” 

“You know as well as I do,” she laughed, “else you wouldn’t have asked 
that question. They aren’t in the world at all. They’re in you — when you 
went so angry.” 

“D’you mean a dull purplish patch, like port-wine mixed with ink?” I 
said. 

“T’ve never seen ink or port-wine, but the colours aren’t mixed. They are 
separate — all separate.” 

“Do you mean black streaks and jags across the purple?” 

She nodded. “Yes — if they are like this,” and zigzagged her finger 
again, “but it’s more red than purple — that bad colour.” 

“And what are the colours at the top of the — whatever you see?” 

Slowly she leaned forward and traced on the rug the figure of the Egg 
itself. 

“T see them so,” she said, pointing with a grass stem, “white, green, 
yellow, red, purple, and when people are angry or bad, black across the red 


— as you were just now.” 

“Who told you anything about it — in the beginning?” I demanded. 

“About the colours? No one. I used to ask what colours were when I was 
little — in table-covers and curtains and carpets, you see — because some 
colours hurt me and some made me happy. People told me; and when I got 
older that was how I saw people.” Again she traced the outline of the Egg 
which it is given to very few of us to see. 

“All by yourself?” I repeated. 

“All by myself. There wasn’t anyone else. I only found out afterwards 
that other people did not see the Colours.” 

She leaned against the tree-hole plaiting and unplaiting chance-plucked 
grass stems. The children in the wood had drawn nearer. I could see them 
with the tail of my eye frolicking like squirrels. 

“Now I am sure you will never laugh at me,” she went on after a long 
silence. “Nor at them.” 

“Goodness! No!” I cried, jolted out of my train of thought. “A man who 
laughs at a child — unless the child is laughing too — is a heathen!” 

“T didn’t mean that of course. You’d never laugh at children, but I 
thought — I used to think — that perhaps you might laugh about them. So 
now I beg your pardon.... What are you going to laugh at?” 

I had made no sound, but she knew. 

“At the notion of your begging my pardon. If you had done your duty as 
a pillar of the state and a landed proprietress you ought to have summoned 
me for trespass when I barged through your woods the other day. It was 
disgraceful of me — inexcusable.” 

She looked at me, her head against the tree trunk — long and steadfastly 
— this woman who could see the naked soul. 

“How curious,” she half whispered. “How very curious.” 

“Why, what have I done?” 

“You don’t understand ... and yet you understood about the Colours. 
Don’t you understand?” 

She spoke with a passion that nothing had justified, and I faced her 
bewilderedly as she rose. The children had gathered themselves in a roundel 
behind a bramble bush. One sleek head bent over something smaller, and 
the set of the little shoulders told me that fingers were on lips. They, too, 
had some child’s tremendous secret. I alone was hopelessly astray there in 
the broad sunlight. 

“No,” I said, and shook my head as though the dead eyes could note. 
“Whatever it is, I don’t understand yet. Perhaps I shall later — if you’ll let 


me come again.” 

“You will come again,” she answered. “You will surely come again and 
walk in the wood.” 

“Perhaps the children will know me well enough by that time to let me 
play with them — as a favour. You know what children are like.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of favour but of right,” she replied, and while I 
wondered what she meant, a dishevelled woman plunged round the bend of 
the road, loose-haired, purple, almost lowing with agony as she ran. It was 
my rude, fat friend of the sweetmeat shop. The blind woman heard and 
stepped forward. “What is it, Mrs. Madehurst?” she asked. 

The woman flung her apron over her head and literally grovelled in the 
dust, crying that her grandchild was sick to death, that the local doctor was 
away fishing, that Jenny the mother was at her wits end, and so forth, with 
repetitions and bellowings. 

“Where’s the next nearest doctor?” I asked between paroxysms. 

“Madden will tell you. Go round to the house and take him with you. PI 
attend to this. Be quick!” She half-supported the fat woman into the shade. 
In two minutes I was blowing all the horns of Jericho under the front of the 
House Beautiful, and Madden, in the pantry, rose to the crisis like a butler 
and a man. 

A quarter of an hour at illegal speeds caught us a doctor five miles away. 
Within the half-hour we had decanted him, much interested in motors, at the 
door of the sweetmeat shop, and drew up the road to await the verdict. 

“Useful things cars,” said Madden, all man and no butler. “If I’d had one 
when mine took sick she wouldn’t have died.” 

“How was it?” I asked. 

“Croup. Mrs. Madden was away. No one knew what to do. I drove eight 
miles in a tax cart for the doctor. She was choked when we came back. This 
car ‘d ha’ saved her. She’d have been close on ten now.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “I thought you were rather fond of children from what 
you told me going to the cross-roads the other day.” 

“Have you seen ‘em again, Sir — this mornin’?” 

“Yes, but they’re well broke to cars. I couldn’t get any of them within 
twenty yards of it.” 

He looked at me carefully as a scout considers a stranger — not as a 
menial should lift his eyes to his divinely appointed superior. 

“T wonder why,” he said just above the breath that he drew. 

We waited on. A light wind from the sea wandered up and down the long 
lines of the woods, and the wayside grasses, whitened already with summer 


dust, rose and bowed in sallow waves. 
A woman, wiping the suds off her arms, came out of the cottage next the 
sweetmeat shop. 


“T’ve be’n listenin’ in de back-yard,” she said cheerily. “He says 

Arthur’s unaccountable bad. Did ye hear him shruck just now? 
Unaccountable 

bad. I reckon t’will come Jenny’s turn to walk in de wood nex’ week along, 
Mr. Madden.” 


“Excuse me, Sir, but your lap-robe is slipping,’ said Madden 
deferentially. The woman started, dropped a curtsey, and hurried away. 

“What does she mean by ‘walking in the wood’?” I asked. 

“Tt must be some saying they use hereabouts. I’m from Norfolk myself,” 
said Madden. “They’re an independent lot in this county. She took you for a 
chauffeur, Sir.” 

I saw the Doctor come out of the cottage followed by a draggle-tailed 
wench who clung to his arm as though he could make treaty for her with 
Death. “Dat sort,” she wailed — ”dey’re just as much to us dat has ‘em as if 
dey was lawful born. Just as much — just as much! An’ God he’d be just as 
pleased if you saved ‘un, Doctor. Don’t take it from me. Miss Florence will 
tell ye de very same. Don’t leave ‘im, Doctor!” 

“I know. I know,” said the man, “but he’ll be quiet for a while now. We’ll 
get the nurse and the medicine as fast as we can.” He signalled me to come 
forward with the car, and I strove not to be privy to what followed; but I 
saw the girl’s face, blotched and frozen with grief, and I felt the hand 
without a ring clutching at my knees when we moved away. 

The Doctor was a man of some humour, for I remember he claimed my 
car under the Oath of A‘sculapius, and used it and me without mercy. First 
we convoyed Mrs. Madehurst and the blind woman to wait by the sick bed 
till the nurse should come. Next we invaded a neat county town for 
prescriptions (the Doctor said the trouble was cerebro-spinal meningitis), 
and when the County Institute, banked and flanked with scared market 
cattle, reported itself out of nurses for the moment we literally flung 
ourselves loose upon the county. We conferred with the owners of great 
houses — magnates at the ends of overarching avenues whose big-boned 
womenfolk strode away from their tea-tables to listen to the imperious 
Doctor. At last a white-haired lady sitting under a cedar of Lebanon and 
surrounded by a court of magnificent Borzois — all hostile to motors — 


gave the Doctor, who received them as from a princess, written orders 
which we bore many miles at top speed, through a park, to a French 
nunnery, where we took over in exchange a pallid-faced and trembling 
Sister. She knelt at the bottom of the tonneau telling her beads without 
pause till, by short cuts of the Doctor’s invention, we had her to the 
sweetmeat shop once more. It was a long afternoon crowded with mad 
episodes that rose and dissolved like the dust of our wheels; cross-sections 
of remote and incomprehensible lives through which we raced at right 
angles; and I went home in the dusk, wearied out, to dream of the clashing 
horns of cattle; round-eyed nuns walking in a garden of graves; pleasant 
tea-parties beneath shaded trees; the carbolic-scented, grey-painted 
corridors of the County Institute; the steps of shy children in the wood, and 
the hands that clung to my knees as the motor began to move. 
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I had intended to return in a day or two, but it pleased Fate to hold me 
from that side of the county, on many pretexts, till the elder and the wild 
rose had fruited. There came at last a brilliant day, swept clear from the 
south-west, that brought the hills within hand’s reach — a day of unstable 
airs and high filmy clouds. Through no merit of my own I was free, and set 
the car for the third time on that known road. As I reached the crest of the 
Downs I felt the soft air change, saw it glaze under the sun; and, looking 
down at the sea, in that instant beheld the blue of the Channel turn through 
polished silver and dulled steel to dingy pewter. A laden collier hugging the 
coast steered outward for deeper water and, across copper-coloured haze, I 
saw Sails rise one by one on the anchored fishing-fleet. In a deep dene 
behind me an eddy of sudden wind drummed through sheltered oaks, and 
spun aloft the first day sample of autumn leaves. When I reached the beach 
road the sea-fog fumed over the brickfields, and the tide was telling all the 
groins of the gale beyond Ushant. In less than an hour summer England 
vanished in chill grey. We were again the shut island of the North, all the 
ships of the world bellowing at our perilous gates; and between their 
outcries ran the piping of bewildered gulls. My cap dripped moisture, the 
folds of the rug held it in pools or sluiced it away in runnels, and the salt- 
rime stuck to my lips. 

Inland the smell of autumn loaded the thickened fog among the trees, and 
the drip became a continuous shower. Yet the late flowers — mallow of the 
wayside, scabious of the field, and dahlia of the garden — showed gay in 
the mist, and beyond the sea’s breath there was little sign of decay in the 
leaf. Yet in the villages the house doors were all open, and bare- legged, 


bare-headed children sat at ease on the damp doorsteps to shout “pip-pip” at 
the stranger. 

I made bold to call at the sweetmeat shop, where Mrs. Madehurst met me 
with a fat woman’s hospitable tears. Jenny’s child, she said, had died two 
days after the nun had come. It was, she felt, best out of the way, even 
though insurance offices, for reasons which she did not pretend to follow, 
would not willingly insure such stray lives. “Not but what Jenny didn’t tend 
to Arthur as though he’d come all proper at de end of de first year — like 
Jenny herself.” Thanks to Miss Florence, the child had been buried with a 
pomp which, in Mrs. Madehurst’s opinion, more than covered the small 
irregularity of its birth. She described the coffin, within and without, the 
glass hearse, and the evergreen lining of the grave. 

“But how’s the mother?” I asked. 

“Jenny? Oh, she’ll get over it. I’ve felt dat way with one or two o° my 
own. She’ll get over. She’s walkin’ in de wood now.” 

“In this weather?” 

Mrs. Madehurst looked at me with narrowed eyes across the counter. 

“I dunno but it opens de ‘eart like. Yes, it opens de ‘eart. Dat’s where 
losin’ and bearin’ comes so alike in de long run, we do say.” 

Now the wisdom of the old wives is greater than that of all the Fathers, 
and this last oracle sent me thinking so extendedly as I went up the road, 
that I nearly ran over a woman and a child at the wooded corner by the 
lodge gates of the House Beautiful. 

“Awful weather!” I cried, as I slowed dead for the turn. 


“Not so bad,” she answered placidly out of the fog. “Mine’s used to ‘un. 
You’ll find yours indoors, I reckon.” 


Indoors, Madden received me with professional courtesy, and kind 
inquiries for the health of the motor, which he would put under cover. 

I waited in a still, nut-brown hall, pleasant with late flowers and warmed 
with a delicious wood fire — a place of good influence and great peace. 
(Men and women may sometimes, after great effort, achieve a creditable 
lie; but the house, which is their temple, cannot say anything save the truth 
of those who have lived in it.) A child’s cart and a doll lay on the black-and- 
white floor, where a rug had been kicked back. I felt that the children had 
only just hurried away — to hide themselves, most like — in the many 
turns of the great adzed staircase that climbed statelily out of the hall, or to 
crouch at gaze behind the lions and roses of the carven gallery above. Then 


I heard her voice above me, singing as the blind sing — from the soul: — 
In the pleasant orchard-closes. 
And all my early summer came back at the call. 


In the pleasant orchard-closes, 
God bless all our gains say we — 
But may God bless all our losses, 
Better suits with our degree, 


She dropped the marring fifth line, and repeated — 

Better suits with our degree! 

I saw her lean over the gallery, her linked hands white as pearl against the 
oak. 

“Ts that you — from the other side of the county?” she called. 

“Yes, me — from the other side of the county,” I answered laughing. 

“What a long time before you had to come here again.” She ran down the 
stairs, one hand lightly touching the broad rail. “It’s two months and four 
days. Summer’s gone!” 

“T meant to come before, but Fate prevented.” 

“T knew it. Please do something to that fire. They won’t let me play with 
it, but I can feel it’s behaving badly. Hit it!” 

I looked on either side of the deep fireplace, and found but a half-charred 
hedge-stake with which I punched a black log into flame. 

“Tt never goes out, day or night,” she said, as though explaining. “In case 
any one conies in with cold toes, you see.” 

“Tt’s even lovelier inside than it was out,” I murmured. The red light 
poured itself along the age-polished dusky panels till the Tudor roses and 
lions of the gallery took colour and motion. An old eagle-topped convex 
mirror gathered the picture into its mysterious heart, distorting afresh the 
distorted shadows, and curving the gallery lines into the curves of a ship. 
The day was shutting down in half a gale as the fog turned to stringy scud. 
Through the uncurtained mullions of the broad window I could see valiant 
horsemen of the lawn rear and recover against the wind that taunted them 
with legions of dead leaves. “Yes, it must be beautiful,” she said. “Would 
you like to go over it? There’s still light enough upstairs.” 

I followed her up the unflinching, wagon-wide staircase to the gallery 
whence opened the thin fluted Elizabethan doors. 

“Feel how they put the latch low down for the sake of the children.” She 
swung a light door inward. 


“By the way, where are they?” I asked. “I haven’t even heard them to- 
day.” 

She did not answer at once. Then, “I can only hear them,” she replied 
softly. “This is one of their rooms — everything ready, you see.” 

She pointed into a heavily-timbered room. There were little low gate 
tables and children’s chairs. A doll’s house, its hooked front half open, 
faced a great dappled rocking-horse, from whose padded saddle it was but a 
child’s scramble to the broad window-seat overlooking the lawn. A toy gun 
lay in a corner beside a gilt wooden cannon. 

“Surely they’ve only just gone,” I whispered. In the failing light a door 
creaked cautiously. I heard the rustle of a frock and the patter of feet — 
quick feet through a room beyond. 

“T heard that,” she cried triumphantly. “Did you? Children, O children, 
where are you?” 

The voice filled the walls that held it lovingly to the last perfect note, but 
there came no answering shout such as I had heard in the garden. We 
hurried on from room to oak-floored room; up a step here, down three steps 
there; among a maze of passages; always mocked by our quarry. One might 
as well have tried to work an unstopped warren with a single ferret. There 
were bolt-holes innumerable — recesses in walls, embrasures of deep 
slitten windows now darkened, whence they could start up behind us; and 
abandoned fireplaces, six feet deep in the masonry, as well as the tangle of 
communicating doors. Above all, they had the twilight for their helper in 
our game. I had caught one or two joyous chuckles of evasion, and once or 
twice had seen the silhouette of a child’s frock against some darkening 
window at the end of a passage; but we returned empty-handed to the 
gallery, just as a middle-aged woman was setting a lamp in its niche. 

“No, I haven’t seen her either this evening, Miss Florence,” I heard her 
say, “but that Turpin he says he wants to see you about his shed.” 

“Oh, Mr. Turpin must want to see me very badly. Tell him to come to the 
hall, Mrs. Madden.” 

I looked down into the hall whose only light was the dulled fire, and deep 
in the shadow I saw them at last. They must have slipped down while we 
were in the passages, and now thought themselves perfectly hidden behind 
an old gilt leather screen. By child’s law, my fruitless chase was as good as 
an introduction, but since I had taken so much trouble I resolved to force 
them to come forward later by the simple trick, which children detest, of 
pretending not to notice them. They lay close, in a little huddle, no more 
than shadows except when a quick flame betrayed an outline. 
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“And now we’ll have some tea,” she said. “I believe I ought to have 
offered it you at first, but one doesn’t arrive at manners somehow when one 
lives alone and is considered — h’m — peculiar.” Then with very pretty 
scorn, “would you like a lamp to see to eat by?” “The firelight’s much 
pleasanter, I think.” We descended into that delicious gloom and Madden 
brought tea. 

I took my chair in the direction of the screen ready to surprise or be 
surprised as the game should go, and at her permission, since a hearth is 
always sacred, bent forward to play with the fire. 

“Where do you get these beautiful short faggots from?” I asked idly. 
“Why, they are tallies!” 

“Of course,” she said. “As I can’t read or write I’m driven back on the 
early English tally for my accounts. Give me one and PII tell you what it 
meant.” 

I passed her an unburned hazel-tally, about a foot long, and she ran her 
thumb down the nicks. 

“This is the milk-record for the home farm for the month of April last 
year, in gallons,” said she. “I don’t know what I should have done without 
tallies. An old forester of mine taught me the system. It’s out of date now 
for every one else; but my tenants respect it. One of them’s coming now to 
see me. Oh, it doesn’t matter. He has no business here out of office hours. 
He’s a greedy, ignorant man — very greedy or — he wouldn’t come here 
after dark.” 

“Have you much land then?” 

“Only a couple of hundred acres in hand, thank goodness. The other six 
hundred are nearly all let to folk who knew my folk before me, but this 
Turpin is quite a new man — and a highway robber.” 

“But are you sure I sha’n’t be — — ?” 

“Certainly not. You have the right. He hasn’t any children.” 

“Ah, the children!” I said, and slid my low chair back till it nearly 
touched the screen that hid them. “I wonder whether they’ll come out for 
me.” 

There was a murmur of voices — Madden’s and a deeper note — at the 
low, dark side door, and a ginger-headed, canvas-gaitered giant of the 
unmistakable tenant farmer type stumbled or was pushed in. 

“Come to the fire, Mr. Turpin,” she said. 

“If — if you please, Miss, PU — PII be quite as well by the door.” He 
clung to the latch as he spoke like a frightened child. Of a sudden I realised 
that he was in the grip of some almost overpowering fear. 


“Well?” 

“About that new shed for the young stock — that was all. These first 
autumn storms settin’ in ... but Pll come again, Miss.” His teeth did not 
chatter much more than the door latch. 

“T think not,” she answered levelly. “The new shed — m’m. What did my 
agent write you on the 15th?” 


“I — fancied p’raps that if I came to see you — ma — man to man like, 
Miss. 
But — —” 


His eyes rolled into every comer of the room wide with horror. He half 
opened the door through which he had entered, but I noticed it shut again 
— from without and firmly. 


“He wrote what I told him,” she went on. “You are overstocked already. 
Dunnett’s Farm never carried more than fifty bullocks — even in Mr. 
Wright’s time. And he used cake. You’ve sixty-seven and you don’t cake. 
You’ve broken the lease in that respect. You’re dragging the heart out of 
the farm.” 


“Tm — I’m getting some minerals — superphosphates — next week. 
I’ve as good as ordered a truck-load already. I’ll go down to the station to- 
morrow about ‘em. Then I can come and see you man to man like, Miss, in 
the daylight.... That gentleman’s not going away, is he?” He almost 
shrieked. 

I had only slid the chair a little further back, reaching behind me to tap on 
the leather of the screen, but he jumped like a rat. 

“No. Please attend to me, Mr. Turpin.” She turned in her chair and faced 
him with his back to the door. It was an old and sordid little piece of 
scheming that she forced from him — his plea for the new cowshed at his 
landlady’s expense, that he might with the covered manure pay his next 
year’s rent out of the valuation after, as she made clear, he had bled the 
enriched pastures to the bone. I could not but admire the intensity of his 
greed, when I saw him out-facing for its sake whatever terror it was that ran 
wet on his forehead. 

I ceased to tap the leather — was, indeed, calculating the cost of the shed 
— when I felt my relaxed hand taken and turned softly between the soft 
hands of a child. So at last I had triumphed. In a moment I would turn and 
acquaint myself with those quick-footed wanderers.... 


The little brushing kiss fell in the centre of my palm — as a gift on which 
the fingers were, once, expected to close: as the all faithful half- reproachful 
signal of a waiting child not used to neglect even when grown-ups were 
busiest — a fragment of the mute code devised very long ago. 

Then I knew. And it was as though I had known from the first day when I 
looked across the lawn at the high window. 

I heard the door shut. The woman turned to me in silence, and I felt that 
she knew. 

What time passed after this I cannot say. I was roused by the fall of a log, 
and mechanically rose to put it back. Then I returned to my place in the 
chair very close to the screen. 

“Now you understand,” she whispered, across the packed shadows. 

“Yes, I understand — now. Thank you.” 

“I — I only hear them.” She bowed her head in her hands. “I have no 
right, you know — no other right. I have neither borne nor lost — neither 
borne nor lost!” 

“Be very glad then,” said I, for my soul was torn open within me. 

“Forgive me!” 

She was still, and I went back to my sorrow and my joy. 

“Tt was because I loved them so,” she said at last, brokenly. “That was 
why it was, even from the first — even before I knew that they — they 
were all I should ever have. And I loved them so!” 

She stretched out her arms to the shadows and the shadows within the 
shadow. 

“They came because I loved them — because I needed them. I — I must 
have made them come. Was that wrong, think you?” 

“No — no.” 

“I — I grant you that the toys and — and all that sort of thing were 
nonsense, but — but I used to so hate empty rooms myself when I was 
little.” She pointed to the gallery. “And the passages all empty. ... And how 
could I ever bear the garden door shut? Suppose — — ” 

“Don’t! For pity’s sake, don’t!” I cried. The twilight had brought a cold 
rain with gusty squalls that plucked at the leaded windows. 

“And the same thing with keeping the fire in all night. J don’t think it so 
foolish — do you?” 

I looked at the broad brick hearth, saw, through tears I believe, that there 
was no unpassable iron on or near it, and bowed my head. 

“T did all that and lots of other things — just to make believe. Then they 
came. I heard them, but I didn’t know that they were not mine by right till 


Mrs. Madden told me — — ” 

“The butler’s wife? What?” 

“One of them — I heard — she saw. And knew. Hers! Not for me. I 
didn’t know at first. Perhaps I was jealous. Afterwards, I began to 
understand that it was only because I loved them, not because — — ... Oh, 
you must bear or lose,” she said piteously. “There is no other way — and 
yet they love me. They must! Don’t they?” 

There was no sound in the room except the lapping voices of the fire, but 
we two listened intently, and she at least took comfort from what she heard. 
She recovered herself and half rose. I sat still in my chair by the screen. 

“Don’t think me a wretch to whine about myself like this, but — but I’m 
all in the dark, you know, and you can see.” 

In truth I could see, and my vision confirmed me in my resolve, though 
that was like the very parting of spirit and flesh. Yet a little longer I would 
stay since it was the last time. 

“You think it is wrong, then?” she cried sharply, though I had said 
nothing. 

“Not for you. A thousand times no. For you it is right.... I am grateful to 
you beyond words. For me it would be wrong. For me only....” 

“Why?” she said, but passed her hand before her face as she had done at 
our second meeting in the wood. “Oh, I see,” she went on simply as a child. 
“For you it would be wrong.” Then with a little indrawn laugh, “and, d’you 
remember, I called you lucky — once — at first. You who must never come 
here again!” 

She left me to sit a little longer by the screen, and I heard the sound of 
her feet die out along the gallery above. 


THE HOUSE SURGEON 


On an evening after Easter Day, I sat at a table in a homeward bound 
steamer’s smoking-room, where half a dozen of us told ghost stories. As 
our party broke up a man, playing Patience in the next alcove, said to me: “I 
didn’t quite catch the end of that last story about the Curse on the family’s 
first-born.” 

“Tt turned out to be drains,” I explained. “As soon as new ones were put 
into the house the Curse was lifted, I believe. I never knew the people 
myself.” 

“Ah! Pve had my drains up twice; I’m on gravel too.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve a ghost in your house? Why didn’t you 
join our party?” 

“Any more orders, gentlemen, before the bar closes?” the steward 
interrupted. 

“Sit down again, and have one with me,” said the Patience player. “No, it 
isn’t a ghost. Our trouble is more depression than anything else.” 

“How interesting? Then it’s nothing any one can see?” 

“Tt’s — it’s nothing worse than a little depression. And the odd part is 
that there hasn’t been a death in the house since it was built — in 1863. The 
lawyer said so. That decided me — my good lady, rather and he made me 
pay an extra thousand for it.” 

“How curious. Unusual, too!” I said. 

“Yes; ain’t it? It was built for three sisters — Moultrie was the name — 
three old maids. They all lived together; the eldest owned it. I bought it 
from her lawyer a few years ago, and if I’ve spent a pound on the place first 
and last, I must have spent five thousand. Electric light, new servants’ wing, 
garden — all that sort of thing. A man and his family ought to be happy 
after so much expense, ain’t it?” He looked at me through the bottom of his 
glass. 

“Does it affect your family much?” 

“My good lady — she’s a Greek, by the way — and myself are middle- 
aged. We can bear up against depression; but it’s hard on my little girl. I say 
little; but she’s twenty. We send her visiting to escape it. She almost lived at 
hotels and hydros, last year, but that isn’t pleasant for her. She used to be a 
canary — a perfect canary — always singing. You ought to hear her. She 
doesn’t sing now. That sort of thing’s unwholesome for the young, ain’t it?” 

“Can’t you get rid of the place?” I suggested. 


“Not except at a sacrifice, and we are fond of it. Just suits us three. We’d 
love it if we were allowed.” 

“What do you mean by not being allowed?” 

“T mean because of the depression. It spoils everything.” 

“What’s it like exactly?” 

“T couldn’t very well explain. It must be seen to be appreciated, as the 
auctioneers say. Now, I was much impressed by the story you were telling 
just now.” 

“It wasn’t true,” I said. 

“My tale is true. If you would do me the pleasure to come down and 
spend a night at my little place, you’d learn more than you would if I talked 
till morning. Very likely ‘twouldn’t touch your good self at all. You might 
be — immune, ain’t it? On the other hand, if this influenza, — influence 
does happen to affect you, why, I think it will be an experience.” 

While he talked he gave me his card, and I read his name was L. 
Maxwell M’Leod, Esq., of Holmescroft. A City address was tucked away in 
a corner. 

“My business,” he added, “used to be furs. If you are interested in furs — 
I’ve given thirty years of my life to ‘em.” 

“You’re very kind,” I murmured. 

“Far from it, I assure you. I can meet you next Saturday afternoon 
anywhere in London you choose to name, and Pll be only too happy to 
motor you down. It ought to be a delightful run at this time of year the 
rhododendrons will be out. I mean it. You don’t know how truly I mean it. 
Very probably — it won’t affect you at all. And — I think I may say I have 
the finest collection of narwhal tusks in the world. All the best skins and 
horns have to go through London, and L. Maxwell M’Leod, he knows 
where they come from, and where they go to. That’s his business.” 

For the rest of the voyage up-channel Mr. M’Leod talked to me of the 
assembling, preparation, and sale of the rarer furs; and told me things about 
the manufacture of fur-lined coats which quite shocked me. Somehow or 
other, when we landed on Wednesday, I found myself pledged to spend that 
week-end with him at Holmescroft. 

On Saturday he met me with a well-groomed motor, and ran me out, in 
an hour and a half, to an exclusive residential district of dustless roads and 
elegantly designed country villas, each standing in from three to five acres 
of perfectly appointed land. He told me land was selling at eight hundred 
pounds the acre, and the new golf links, whose Queen Anne pavilion we 
passed, had cost nearly twenty-four thousand pounds to create. 


Holmescroft was a large, two-storied, low, creeper-covered residence. A 
verandah at the south side gave on to a garden and two tennis courts, 
separated by a tasteful iron fence from a most park-like meadow of five or 
six acres, where two Jersey cows grazed. Tea was ready in the shade of a 
promising copper beech, and I could see groups on the lawn of young men 
and maidens appropriately clothed, playing lawn tennis in the sunshine. 

“A pretty scene, ain’t it?” said Mr. M’Leod. “My good lady’s sitting 
under the tree, and that’s my little girl in pink on the far court. But Pll take 
you to your room, and you can see ‘em all later.” 

He led me through a wide parquet-floored hall furnished in pale lemon, 
with huge Cloisonnee vases, an ebonized and gold grand piano, and banks 
of pot flowers in Benares brass bowls, up a pale oak staircase to a spacious 
landing, where there was a green velvet settee trimmed with silver. The 
blinds were down, and the light lay in parallel lines on the floors. 

He showed me my room, saying cheerfully: “You may be a little tired. 
One often is without knowing it after a run through traffic. Don’t come 
down till you feel quite restored. We shall all be in the garden.” 

My room was rather warm, and smelt of perfumed soap. I threw up the 
window at once, but it opened so close to the floor and worked so clumsily 
that I came within an ace of pitching out, where I should certainly have 
ruined a rather lop-sided laburnum below. As I set about washing off the 
journey’s dust, I began to feel a little tired. But, I reflected, I had not come 
down here in this weather and among these new surroundings to be 
depressed; so I began to whistle. 

And it was just then that I was aware of a little grey shadow, as it might 
have been a snowflake seen against the light, floating at an immense 
distance in the background of my brain. It annoyed me, and I shook my 
head to get rid of it. Then my brain telegraphed that it was the forerunner of 
a swift-striding gloom which there was yet time to escape if I would force 
my thoughts away from it, as a man leaping for life forces his body forward 
and away from the fall of a wall. But the gloom overtook me before I could 
take in the meaning of the message. I moved toward the bed, every nerve 
already aching with the foreknowledge of the pain that was to be dealt it, 
and sat down, while my amazed and angry soul dropped, gulf by gulf, into 
that horror of great darkness which is spoken of in the Bible, and which, as 
auctioneers say, must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Despair upon despair, misery upon misery, fear after fear, each causing 
their distinct and separate woe, packed in upon me for an unrecorded length 
of time, until at last they blurred together, and I heard a click in my brain 


like the click in the ear when one descends in a diving bell, and I knew that 
the pressures were equalised within and without, and that, for the moment, 
the worst was at an end. But I knew also that at any moment the darkness 
might come down anew; and while, I dwelt on this speculation precisely as 
a man torments a raging tooth with his tongue, it ebbed away into the little 
grey shadow on the brain of its first coming, and once more I heard my 
brain, which knew what would recur, telegraph to every quarter fox help, 
release or diversion. 

The door opened, and M’Leod reappeared. I thanked him politely, saying 
I was charmed with my room, anxious to meet Mrs. M’Leod, much 
refreshed with my wash, and so on and so forth. Beyond a little stickiness at 
the corners of my mouth, it seemed to me that I was managing my words 
admirably; the while that I myself cowered at the bottom of unclimbable 
pits. M’Leod laid his hand on my shoulder, and said “You’ve got it now 
already, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “It’s making me sick!” 

“Tt will pass off when you come outside. I give you my word it will then 
pass off. Come!” 

I shambled out behind him, and wiped my forehead in the hall. 

“You musn’t mind,” he said. “I expect the run tired you. My good lady is 
sitting there under the copper beech.” 

She was a fat woman in an apricot-coloured gown, with a heavily 
powdered face, against which her black long-lashed eyes showed like 
currants in dough. I was introduced to many fine ladies and gentlemen of 
those parts. Magnificently appointed landaus and covered motors swept in 
and out of the drive, and the air was gay with the merry outcries of the 
tennis players. 

As twilight drew on they all went away, and I was left alone with Mr. and 
Mrs. M’Leod, while tall menservants and maidservants took away the 
tennis and tea things. Miss M’Leod had walked a little down the drive with 
a light-haired young man, who apparently knew everything about every 
South American railway stock. He had told me at tea that these were the 
days of financial specialisation. 

“T think it went off beautifully, my dear,” said Mr. M’Leod to his wife; 
and to me: “You feel all right now, ain’t it? Of course you do.” 

Mrs. M’Leod surged across the gravel. Her husband skipped nimbly 
before her into the south verandah, turned a switch, and all Holmescroft 
was flooded with light. 

“You can do that from your room also,” he said as they went in. “There is 


something in money, ain’t it?” 

Miss M’Leod came up behind me in the dusk. “We have not yet been 
introduced,” she said, “but I suppose you are staying the night?” 

“Your father was kind enough to ask me,” I replied. 

She nodded. “Yes, I know; and you know too, don’t you? I saw your face 
when you came to shake hands with mamma. You felt the depression very 
soon. It is simply frightful in that bedroom sometimes. What do you think it 
is — bewitchment? In Greece, where I was a little girl, it might have been; 
but not in England, do you think? Or do you?” 

“Cheer up, Thea. It will all come right,” he insisted. 

“No, papa.” She shook her dark head. “Nothing is right while it comes.” 

“Tt is nothing that we ourselves have ever done in our lives that I will 
swear to you,” said Mrs. M’Leod suddenly. “And we have changed our 
servants several times. So we know it is not them.” 

“Never mind. Let us enjoy ourselves while we can,” said Mr. M’Leod, 
opening the champagne. 

But we did not enjoy ourselves. The talk failed. There were long silences. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, for I thought some one at my elbow was 
about to speak. 

“Ah! That is the other thing!” said Miss M’Leod. Her mother groaned. 

We were silent again, and, in a few seconds it must have been, a live 
grief beyond words — not ghostly dread or horror, but aching, helpless 
grief — overwhelmed us, each, I felt, according to his or her nature, and 
held steady like the beam of a burning glass. Behind that pain I was 
conscious there was a desire on somebody’s part to explain something on 
which some tremendously important issue hung. 

Meantime I rolled bread pills and remembered my sins; M’Leod 
considered his own reflection in a spoon; his wife seemed to be praying, 
and the girl fidgetted desperately with hands and feet, till the darkness 
passed on — as though the malignant rays of a burning-glass had been 
shifted from us. 

“There,” said Miss M’Leod, half rising. “Now you see what makes a 
happy home. Oh, sell it — sell it, father mine, and let us go away!” 

“But I’ve spent thousands on it. You shall go to Harrogate next week, 
Thea dear.” 

“T’m only just back from hotels. I am so tired of packing.” 

“Cheer up, Thea. It is over. You know it does not often come here twice 
in the same night. I think we shall dare now to be comfortable.” 

He lifted a dish-cover, and helped his wife and daughter. His face was 


lined and fallen like an old man’s after debauch, but his hand did not shake, 
and his voice was clear. As he worked to restore us by speech and action, he 
reminded me of a grey-muzzled collie herding demoralised sheep. 

After dinner we sat round the dining-room fire the drawing-room might 
have been under the Shadow for aught we knew talking with the intimacy 
of gipsies by the wayside, or of wounded comparing notes after a skirmish. 
By eleven o’clock the three between them had given me every name and 
detail they could recall that in any way bore on the house, and what they 
knew of its history. 

We went to bed in a fortifying blaze of electric light. My one fear was 
that the blasting gust of depression would return — the surest way, of 
course, to bring it. I lay awake till dawn, breathing quickly and sweating 
lightly, beneath what De Quincey inadequately describes as “the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt.” Now as soon as the lovely day was broken, I fell into 
the most terrible of all dreams — that joyous one in which all past evil has 
not only been wiped out of our lives, but has never been committed; and in 
the very bliss of our assured innocence, before our loves shriek and change 
countenance, we wake to the day we have earned. 

It was a coolish morning, but we preferred to breakfast in the south 
verandah. The forenoon we spent in the garden, pretending to play games 
that come out of boxes, such as croquet and clock golf. But most of the time 
we drew together and talked. The young man who knew all about South 
American railways took Miss M’Leod for a walk in the afternoon, and at 
five M’Leod thoughtfully whirled us all up to dine in town. 

“Now, don’t say you will tell the Psychological Society, and that you will 
come again,” said Miss M’Leod, as we parted. “Because I know you will 
not.” 

“You should not say that,” said her mother. “You should say, ‘Goodbye, 
Mr. Perseus. Come again.’” 

“Not him!” the girl cried. “He has seen the Medusa’s head!” 

Looking at myself in the restaurant’s mirrors, it seemed to me that I had 
not much benefited by my week-end. Next morning I wrote out all my 
Holmescroft notes at fullest length, in the hope that by so doing I could put 
it all behind me. But the experience worked on my mind, as they say certain 
imperfectly understood rays work on the body. 

I am less calculated to make a Sherlock Holmes than any man I know, for 
I lack both method and patience, yet the idea of following up the trouble to 
its source fascinated me. I had no theory to go on, except a vague idea that I 
had come between two poles of a discharge, and had taken a shock meant 


for some one else. This was followed by a feeling of intense irritation. I 
waited cautiously on myself, expecting to be overtaken by horror of the 
supernatural, but my self persisted in being humanly indignant, exactly as 
though it had been the victim of a practical joke. It was in great pains and 
upheavals — that I felt in every fibre but its dominant idea, to put it 
coarsely, was to get back a bit of its own. By this I knew that I might go 
forward if I could find the way. 

After a few days it occurred to me to go to the office of Mr. J.M.M. 
Baxter — the solicitor who had sold Holmescroft to M’Leod. I explained I 
had some notion of buying the place. Would he act for me in the matter? 

Mr. Baxter, a large, greyish, throaty-voiced man, showed no enthusiasm. 
“T sold it to Mr. M’Leod,” he said. “It ‘ud scarcely do for me to start on the 
running-down tack now. But I can recommend — ” 

“I know he’s asking an awful price,” I interrupted, “and atop of it he 
wants an extra thousand for what he calls your clean bill of health.” 

Mr. Baxter sat up in his chair. I had all his attention. 

“Your guarantee with the house. Don’t you remember it?” 

“Yes, yes. That no death had taken place in the house since it was built: I 
remember perfectly.” 

He did not gulp as untrained men do when they lie, but his jaws moved 
stickily, and his eyes, turning towards the deed boxes on the wall, dulled. I 
counted seconds, one, two, three — one, two, three up to ten. A man, I 
knew, can live through ages of mental depression in that time. 

“T remember perfectly.” His mouth opened a little as though it had tasted 
old bitterness. 

“Of course that sort of thing doesn’t appeal to me.” I went on. “I don’t 
expect to buy a house free from death.” 

“Certainly not. No one does. But it was Mr. M’Leod’s fancy — his wife’s 
rather, I believe; and since we could meet it — it was my duty to my clients 
at whatever cost to my own feelings — to make him pay.” 

“That’s really why I came to you. I understood from him you knew the 
place well.” 

“Oh, yes. Always did. It originally belonged to some connections of 
mine.” 

“The Misses Moultrie, I suppose. How interesting! They must have loved 
the place before the country round about was built up.” 

“They were very fond of it indeed.” 

“T don’t wonder. So restful and sunny. I don’t see how they could have 
brought themselves to part with it.” 


Now it is one of the most constant peculiarities of the English that in 
polite conversation — and I had striven to be polite — no one ever does or 
sells anything for mere money’s sake. 

“Miss Agnes — the youngest — fell ill” (he spaced his words a little), 
“and, as they were very much attached to each other, that broke up the 
home.” 

“Naturally. I fancied it must have been something of that kind. One 
doesn’t associate the Staffordshire Moultries” (my Demon of 
Irresponsibility at that instant created ‘em), “with — with being hard up.” 

“T don’t know whether we’re related to them,” he answered importantly. 
“We may be, for our branch of the family comes from the Midlands.” 

I give this talk at length, because I am so proud of my first attempt at 
detective work. When I left him, twenty minutes later, with instructions to 
move against the owner of Holmescroft, with a view to purchase, I was 
more bewildered than any Doctor Watson at the opening of a story. 

Why should a middle-aged solicitor turn plovers’ egg colour and drop his 
jaw when reminded of so innocent and festal a matter as that no death had 
ever occurred in a house that he had sold? If I knew my English vocabulary 
at all, the tone in which he said the youngest sister “fell ill” meant that she 
had gone out of her mind. That might explain his change of countenance, 
and it was just possible that her demented influence still hung about 
Holmescroft; but the rest was beyond me. 

I was relieved when I reached M’Leod’s City office, and could tell him 
what I had done — not what I thought. 

M’Leod was quite willing to enter into the game of the pretended 
purchase, but did not see how it would help if I knew Baxter. 

“He’s the only living soul I can get at who was connected with 
Holmescroft,” I said. 

“Ah! Living soul is good,” said M’Leod. “At any rate our little girl will 
be pleased that you are still interested in us. Won’t you come down some 
day this week?” 

“How is it there now?” I asked. 

He screwed up his face. “Simply frightful!” he said. “Thea is at 
Droitwich.” 

“T should like it immensely, but I must cultivate Baxter for the present. 
You’ ll be sure and keep him busy your end, won’t you?” 

He looked at me with quiet contempt. “Do not be afraid. I shall be a good 
Jew. I shall be my own solicitor.” 

Before a fortnight was over, Baxter admitted ruefully that M’Leod was 


better than most firms in the business: We buyers were coy, argumentative, 
shocked at the price of Holmescroft, inquisitive, and cold by turns, but Mr. 
M’Leod the seller easily met and surpassed us; and Mr. Baxter entered 
every letter, telegram, and consultation at the proper rates in a 
cinematograph-film of a bill. At the end of a month he said it looked as 
though M’Leod, thanks to him, were really going to listen to reason. I was 
many pounds out of pocket, but I had learned something of Mr. Baxter on 
the human side. I deserved it. Never in my life have I worked to conciliate, 
amuse, and flatter a human being as I worked over my solicitor. 

It appeared that he golfed. Therefore, I was an enthusiastic beginner, 
anxious to learn. Twice I invaded his office with a bag (M’Leod lent it) full 
of the spelicans needed in this detestable game, and a vocabulary to match. 
The third time the ice broke, and Mr. Baxter took me to his links, quite ten 
miles off, where in a maze of tramway lines, railroads, and nursery-maids, 
we skelped our divotted way round nine holes like barges plunging through 
head seas. He played vilely and had never expected to meet any one worse; 
but as he realised my form, I think he began to like me, for he took me in 
hand by the two hours together. After a fortnight he could give me no more 
than a stroke a hole, and when, with this allowance, I once managed to beat 
him by one, he was honestly glad, and assured me that I should be a golfer 
if I stuck to it. I was sticking to it for my own ends, but now and again my 
conscience pricked me; for the man was a nice man. Between games he 
supplied me with odd pieces of evidence, such as that he had known the 
Moultries all his life, being their cousin, and that Miss Mary, the eldest, was 
an unforgiving woman who would never let bygones be. I naturally 
wondered what she might have against him; and somehow connected him 
unfavourably with mad Agnes. 

“People ought to forgive and forget,” he volunteered one day between 
rounds. “Specially where, in the nature of things, they can’t be sure of their 
deductions. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt all depends on the nature of the evidence on which one forms one’s 
judgment,” I answered. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “I’m lawyer enough to know that there’s nothing 
in the world so misleading as circumstantial evidence. Never was.” 

“Why? Have you ever seen men hanged on it?” 

“Hanged? People have been supposed to be eternally lost on it,” his face 
turned grey again. “I don’t know how it is with you, but my consolation is 
that God must know. He must! Things that seem on the face of ‘em like 
murder, or say suicide, may appear different to God. Heh?” 


“That’s what the murderer and the suicide can always hope — I 
suppose.” 

“T have expressed myself clumsily as usual. The facts as God knows ‘em 
— may be different — even after the most clinching evidence. I’ve always 
said that — both as a lawyer and a man, but some people won’t — I don’t 
want to judge ‘em — we’ll say they can’t — believe it; whereas I say 
there’s always a working chance — a certainty — that the worst hasn’t 
happened.” He stopped and cleared his throat. “Now, let’s come on! This 
time next week I shall be taking my holiday.” 

“What links?” I asked carelessly, while twins in a perambulator got out of 
our line of fire. 

“A potty little nine-hole affair at a hydro in the Midlands. My cousins 
stay there. Always will. Not but what the fourth and the seventh holes take 
some doing. You could manage it, though,” he said encouragingly. “You’re 
doing much better. It’s only your approach shots that are weak.” 

“You’re right. I can’t approach for nuts! I shall go to pieces while you’re 
away — with no one to coach me,” I said mournfully. 

“T haven’t taught you anything,” he said, delighted with the compliment. 

“T owe all I’ve learned to you, anyhow. When will you come back?” 

“Look here,” he began. “I don’t know, your engagements, but I’ve no one 
to play with at Burry Mills. Never have. Why couldn’t you take a few days 
off and join me there? I warn you it will be rather dull. It’s a throat and gout 
place-baths, massage, electricity, and so forth. But the fourth and the 
seventh holes really take some doing.” 

“Pm for the game,” I answered valiantly; Heaven well knowing that I 
hated every stroke and word of it. 

“That’s the proper spirit. As their lawyer I must ask you not to say 
anything to my cousins about Holmescroft. It upsets ‘em. Always did. But 
speaking as man to man, it would be very pleasant for me if you could see 
your way to — ” 

I saw it as soon as decency permitted, and thanked him sincerely. 
According to my now well-developed theory he had certainly 
misappropriated his aged cousins’ monies under power of attorney, and had 
probably driven poor Agnes Moultrie out of her wits, but I wished that he 
was not so gentle, and good-tempered, and innocent eyed. 

Before I joined him at Burry Mills Hydro, I spent a night at Holmescroft. 
Miss M’Leod had returned from her Hydro, and first we made very merry 
on the open lawn in the sunshine over the manners and customs of the 
English resorting to such places. She knew dozens of hydros, and warned 


me how to behave in them, while Mr. and Mrs. M’Leod stood aside and 
adored her. 

“Ah! That’s the way she always comes back to us,” he said. “Pity it 
wears off so soon, ain’t it? You ought to hear her sing ‘With mirth thou 
pretty bird.’” 

We had the house to face through the evening, and there we neither 
laughed nor sung. The gloom fell on us as we entered, and did not shift till 
ten o’clock, when we crawled out, as it were, from beneath it. 

“Tt has been bad this summer,” said Mrs. M’Leod in a whisper after we 
realised that we were freed. “Sometimes I think the house will get up and 
cry out — it is so bad.” 

“How?” 

“Have you forgotten what comes after the depression?” 

So then we waited about the small fire, and the dead air in the room 
presently filled and pressed down upon us with the sensation (but words are 
useless here) as though some dumb and bound power were striving against 
gag and bond to deliver its soul of an articulate word. It passed in a few 
minutes, and I fell to thinking about Mr. Baxter’s conscience and Agnes 
Moultrie, gone mad in the well-lit bedroom that waited me. These 
reflections secured me a night during which I rediscovered how, from 
purely mental causes, a man can be physically sick; but the sickness was 
bliss compared to my dreams when the birds waked. On my departure, 
M’Leod gave me a beautiful narwhal’s horn, much as a nurse gives a child 
sweets for being brave at a dentist’s. 

“There’s no duplicate of it in the world,” he said, “else it would have 
come to old Max M’Leod;” and he tucked it into the motor. Miss M’Leod 
on the far side of the car whispered, “Have you found out anything, Mr. 
Perseus?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then I shall be chained to my rock all my life,” she went on. “Only 
don’t tell papa.” 

I supposed she was thinking of the young gentleman who specialised in 
South American rails, for I noticed a ring on the third finger of her left 
hand. 

I went straight from that house to Burry Mills Hydro, keen for the first 
time in my life on playing golf, which is guaranteed to occupy the mind. 
Baxter had taken me a room communicating with his own, and after lunch 
introduced me to a tall, horse-headed elderly lady of decided manners, 
whom a white-haired maid pushed along in a bath-chair through the park- 


like grounds of the Hydro. She was Miss Mary Moultrie, and she coughed 
and cleared her throat just like Baxter. She suffered — she told me it was a 
Moultrie castemark — from some obscure form of chronic bronchitis, 
complicated with spasm of the glottis; and, in a dead, flat voice, with a 
sunken eye that looked and saw not, told me what washes, gargles, pastilles, 
and inhalations she had proved most beneficial. From her I was passed on 
to her younger sister, Miss Elizabeth, a small and withered thing with 
twitching lips, victim, she told me, to very much the same sort of throat, but 
secretly devoted to another set of medicines. When she went away with 
Baxter and the bath-chair, I fell across a major of the Indian army with gout 
in his glassy eyes, and a stomach which he had taken all round the 
Continent. He laid everything before me; and him I escaped only to be 
confided in by a matron with a tendency to follicular tonsilitis and eczema. 
Baxter waited hand and foot on his cousins till five o’clock, trying, as I saw, 
to atone for his treatment of the dead sister. Miss Mary ordered him about 
like a dog. 

“T warned you it would be dull,” he said when we met in the smoking- 
room. 

“Tt’s tremendously interesting,” I said. “But how about a look round the 
links?” 

“Unluckily damp always affects my eldest cousin. I’ve got to buy her a 
new bronchitis-kettle. Arthurs broke her old one yesterday.” 

We slipped out to the chemist’s shop in the town, and he bought a large 
glittering tin thing whose workings he explained. 

“T’m used to this sort of work. I come up here pretty often,” he said. “I’ve 
the family throat too.” 

“You’re a good man,” I said. “A very good man.” 

He turned towards me in the evening light among the beeches, and his 
face was changed to what it might have been a generation before. 

“You see,” he said huskily, “there was the youngest — Agnes. Before she 
fell ill, you know. But she didn’t like leaving her sisters. Never would.” He 
hurried on with his odd-shaped load and left me among the ruins of my 
black theories. The man with that face had done Agnes Moultrie no wrong. 

We never played our game. I was waked between two and three in the 
morning from my hygienic bed by Baxter in an ulster over orange and 
white pyjamas, which I should never have suspected from his character. 

“My cousin has had some sort of a seizure,” he said. “Will you come? I 
don’t want to wake the doctor. Don’t want to make a scandal. Quick!” 

So I came quickly, and led by the white-haired Arthurs in a jacket and 


petticoat, entered a double-bedded room reeking with steam and Friar’s 
Balsam. The electrics were all on. Miss Mary — I knew her by her height 
— was at the open window, wrestling with Miss Elizabeth, who gripped her 
round the knees. 

Miss Mary’s hand was at her own throat, which was streaked with blood. 

“She’s done it. She’s done it too!” Miss Elizabeth panted. “Hold her! 
Help me!” 

“Oh, I say! Women don’t cut their throats,” Baxter whispered. 

“My God! Has she cut her throat?” the maid cried out, and with no 
warning rolled over in a faint. Baxter pushed her under the wash-basins, 
and leaped to hold the gaunt woman who crowed and whistled as she 
struggled toward the window. He took her by the shoulder, and she struck 
out wildly: 

“All right! She’s only cut her hand,” he said. “Wet towel quick!” 

While I got that he pushed her backward. Her strength seemed almost as 
great as his. I swabbed at her throat when I could, and found no mark; then 
helped him to control her a little. Miss Elizabeth leaped back to bed, 
wailing like a child. 

“Tie up her hand somehow,” said Baxter. “Don’t let it drip about the 
place. She” — he stepped on broken glass in his slippers, “she must have 
smashed a pane.” 

Miss Mary lurched towards the open window again, dropped on her 
knees, her head on the sill, and lay quiet, surrendering the cut hand to me. 

“What did she do?” Baxter turned towards Miss Elizabeth in the far bed. 

“She was going to throw herself out of the window,” was the answer. “I 
stopped her, and sent Arthurs for you. Oh, we can never hold up our heads 
again!” 

Miss Mary writhed and fought for breath. Baxter found a shawl which he 
threw over her shoulders. 

“Nonsense!” said he. “That isn’t like Mary;” but his face worked when 
he said it. 

“You wouldn’t believe about Aggie, John. Perhaps you will now!” said 
Miss Elizabeth. “I saw her do it, and she’s cut her throat too!” 

“She hasn’t,” I said. “It’s only her hand.” 

Miss Mary suddenly broke from us with an indescribable grunt, flew, 
rather than ran, to her sister’s bed, and there shook her as one furious 
schoolgirl would shake another. 

“No such thing,” she croaked. “How dare you think so, you wicked little 
fool?” 


“Get into bed, Mary,” said Baxter. “You’!1 catch a chill.” 

She obeyed, but sat up with the grey shawl round her lean shoulders, 
glaring at her sister. “I’m better now,” she panted. “Arthurs let me sit out 
too long. Where’s Arthurs? The kettle.” 

“Never mind Arthurs,” said Baxter. “You get the kettle.” I hastened to 
bring it from the side table. “Now, Mary, as God sees you, tell me what 
you’ve done.” 

His lips were dry, and he could not moisten. them with his tongue. 

Miss Mary applied herself to the mouth of the kettle, and between 
indraws of steam said: “The spasm came on just now, while I was asleep. I 
was nearly choking to death. So I went to the window I’ve done it often 
before, without, waking any one. Bessie’s such an old maid about draughts. 
I tell you I was choking to death. I couldn’t manage the catch, and I nearly 
fell out. That window opens too low. I cut my hand trying to save myself. 
Who has tied it up in this filthy handkerchief? I wish you had had my 
throat, Bessie. I never was nearer dying!” She scowled on us all impartially, 
while her sister sobbed. 

From the bottom of the bed we heard a quivering voice: “Is she dead? 
Have they took her away? Oh, I never could bear the sight o’ blood!” 

“Arthurs,” said Miss Mary, “you are an hireling. Go away!” 

It is my belief that Arthurs crawled out on all fours, but I was busy 
picking up broken glass from the carpet. 

Then Baxter, seated by the side of the bed, began to cross-examine in a 
voice I scarcely recognised. No one could for an instant have doubted the 
genuine rage of Miss Mary against her sister, her cousin, or her maid; and 
that a doctor should have been called in for she did me the honour of calling 
me doctor — was the last drop. She was choking with her throat; had 
rushed to the window for air; had near pitched out, and in catching at the 
window bars had cut her hand. Over and over she made this clear to the 
intent Baxter. Then she turned on her sister and tongue-lashed her savagely. 

“You mustn’t blame me,” Miss Bessie faltered at last. “You know what 


we think of night and day.”. 

“Pm coming to that,” said Baxter. “Listen to me. What you did, Mary, 
misled four people into thinking you — you meant to do away with 
yourself.” 


“Tsn’t one suicide in the family enough? Oh God, help and pity us! You 
couldn’t have believed that!” she cried. 

“The evidence was complete. Now, don’t you think,” Baxter’s finger 
wagged under her nose — ”can’t you think that poor Aggie did the same 


thing at Holmescroft when she fell out of the window?” 

“She had the same throat,” said Miss Elizabeth. “Exactly the same 
symptoms. Don’t you remember, Mary?” 

“Which was her bedroom?” I asked of Baxter in an undertone. 

“Over the south verandah, looking on to the tennis lawn.” 

“T nearly fell out of that very window when I was at Holmescroft — 
opening it to get some air. The sill doesn’t come much above your knees,” I 
said. 

“You hear that, Mary? Mary, do you hear What this gentleman says? 
Won’t you believe that what nearly happened to you must have happened to 
poor Aggie that night? For God’s sake — for her sake — Mary, won’t you 
believe?” 

There was a long silence while the steam kettle puffed. 

“If I could have proof — if I could have proof,” said she, and broke into 
most horrible tears. 

Baxter motioned to me, and I crept away to my room, and lay awake till 
morning, thinking more specially of the dumb Thing at Holmescroft which 
wished to explain itself. I hated Miss Mary as perfectly as though I had 
known her for twenty years, but I felt that, alive or dead, I should not like 
her to condemn me. 

Yet at mid-day, when I saw Miss Mary in her bathchair, Arthurs behind 
and Baxter and Miss Elizabeth on either side, in the park-like grounds of 
the Hydro, I found it difficult to arrange my words. 

“Now that you know all about it,’ said Baxter aside, after the first 
strangeness of our meeting was over, “it’s only fair to tell you that my poor 
cousin did not die in Holmescroft at all. She was dead when they found her 
under the window in the morning. Just dead.” 

“Under that laburnum outside the window?” I asked, for I suddenly 
remembered the crooked evil thing. 

“Exactly. She broke the tree in falling. But no death has ever taken place 
in the house, so far as we were concerned. You can make yourself quite 
easy on that point. Mr. M’Leod’s extra thousand for what you called the 
‘clean bill of health’ was something toward my cousins’ estate when we 
sold. It was my duty as their lawyer to get it for them — at any cost to my 
own feelings.” 

I know better than to argue when the English talk about their duty. So I 
agreed with my solicitor. 

“Their sister’s death must have been a great blow to your cousins,” I 
went on. The bath-chair was behind me. 


“Unspeakable,” Baxter whispered. “They brooded on it day and night. 
No wonder. If their theory of poor Aggie making away with herself was 
correct, she was eternally lost!” 

“Do you believe that she made away with herself?” 

“No, thank God! Never have! And after what happened to Mary last 
night, I see perfectly what happened to poor Aggie. She had the family 
throat too. By the way, Mary thinks you are a doctor. Otherwise she 
wouldn’t like your having been in her room.” 

“Very good. Is she convinced now about her sister’s death?” 

“She’d give anything to be able to believe it, but she’s a hard woman, and 
brooding along certain lines makes one groovy. I have sometimes been 
afraid of her reason — on the religious side, don’t you know. Elizabeth 
doesn’t matter. Brain of a hen. Always had.” 

Here Arthurs summoned me to the bath-chair, and the ravaged face, 
beneath its knitted Shetland wool hood, of Miss Mary Moultrie. 

“T need not remind you, I hope, of the seal of secrecy — absolute secrecy 
— in your profession,” she began. “Thanks to my cousin’s and my sister’s 
stupidity, you have found out,” she blew her nose. 
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“Please don’t excite her, sir,” said Arthurs at the back. 
“But, my dear Miss Moultrie, I only know what I’ve seen, of course, but 


it seems to me that what you thought was a tragedy in your sister’s case, 
turns out, on your own evidence, so to speak, to have been an accident — a 
dreadfully sad one — but absolutely an accident.” 

“Do you believe that too?” she cried. “Or are you only saying it to 
comfort me?” 

“T believe it from the bottom of my heart. Come down to Holmescroft for 
an hour — for half an hour and satisfy yourself.” 

“Of what? You don’t understand. I see the house every day-every night. I 
am always there in spirit — waking or sleeping. I couldn’t face it in 
reality.” 

“But you must,” I said. “If you go there in the spirit the greater need for 
you to go there in the flesh. Go to your sister’s room once more, and see the 
window — I nearly fell out of it myself. It’s — it’s awfully low and 
dangerous. That would convince you,” I pleaded. 

“Yet Aggie had slept in that room for years,” she interrupted. 

“You’ve slept in your room here for a long time, haven’t you? But you 
nearly fell out of the window when you were choking.” 

“That is true. That is one thing true,” she nodded. “And I might have 
been killed as — perhaps Aggie was killed.” 

“In that case your own sister and cousin and maid would have said you 
had committed suicide, Miss Moultrie. Come down to Holmescroft, and go 
over the place just once.” 

“You are lying,” she said quite quietly. “You don’t want me to come 
down to see a window. It is something else. I warn you we are Evangelicals. 
We don’t believe in prayers for the dead. ‘As the tree falls — °” 

“Yes. I daresay. But you persist in thinking that your sister committed 
suicide — ” 

“No! No! I have always prayed that I might have misjudged her.” 

Arthurs at the bath-chair spoke up: “Oh, Miss Mary! you would ‘ave it 
from the first that poor Miss Aggie ‘ad made away with herself; an’, of 
course, Miss Bessie took the notion from you: Only Master — Mister John 
stood out, — and — and I’d ‘ave taken my Bible oath you was making 
away with yourself last night.” 

Miss Mary leaned towards me, one finger on my sleeve. 

“If going to Holmescroft kills me,” she said, “you will have the murder 
of a fellow-creature on your conscience for all eternity.” 

“PII risk it,’ I answered. Remembering what torment the mere reflection 
of her torments had cast on Holmescroft, and remembering, above all, the 
dumb Thing that filled the house with its desire to speak, I felt that there 


might be worse things. 

Baxter was amazed at the proposed visit, but at a nod from that terrible 
woman went off to make arrangements. Then I sent a telegram to M’Leod 
bidding him and his vacate Holmescroft for that afternoon. Miss Mary 
should be alone with her dead, as I had been alone. 

I expected untold trouble in transporting her, but to do her justice, the 
promise given for the journey, she underwent it without murmur, spasm, or 
unnecessary word. Miss Bessie, pressed in a corner by the window, wept 
behind her veil, and from time to time tried to take hold of her sister’s hand. 
Baxter wrapped himself in his newly found happiness as selfishly as a 
bridegroom, for he sat still and smiled. 

“So long as I know that Aggie didn’t make away with herself,” he 
explained, “I tell you frankly I don’t care what happened. She’s as hard as a 
rock — Mary. Always was. She won’t die.” 

We led her out on to the platform like a blind woman, and so got her into 
the fly. The half-hour crawl to Holmescroft was the most racking 
experience of the day. M’Leod had obeyed my instructions. There was no 
one visible in the house or the gardens; and the front door stood open. 

Miss Mary rose from beside her sister, stepped forth first, and entered the 
hall. 

“Come, Bessie,” she cried. 

“I daren’t. Oh, I daren’t.” 

“Come!” Her voice had altered. I felt Baxter start. “There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“Good heavens!” said Baxter. “She’s running up the stairs. We’d better 
follow.” 

“Let’s wait below. She’s going to the room.” 

We heard the door of the bedroom I knew open and shut, and we waited 
in the lemon-coloured hall, heavy with the scent of flowers. 

“T’ve never been into it since it was sold,” Baxter sighed. “What a lovely, 
restful plate it is! Poor Aggie used to arrange the flowers.” 

“Restful?” I began, but stopped of a sudden, for I felt all over my bruised 
soul that Baxter was speaking truth. It was a light, spacious, airy house, full 
of the sense of well-being and peace — above all things, of peace. I 
ventured into the dining-room where the thoughtful M’Leod’s had left a 
small fire. There was no terror there, present or lurking; and in the drawing- 
room, which for good reasons we had never cared to enter, the sun and the 
peace and the scent of the flowers worked together as is fit in an inhabited 
house. When I returned to the hall, Baxter was sweetly asleep on a couch, 


looking most unlike a middle-aged solicitor who had spent a broken night 
with an exacting cousin. 

There was ample time for me to review it all — to felicitate myself upon 
my magnificent acumen (barring some errors about Baxter as a thief and 
possibly a murderer), before the door above opened, and Baxter, evidently a 
light sleeper, sprang awake. 

“T’ve had a heavenly little nap,” he said, rubbing his eyes with the backs 
of his hands like a child. “Good Lord! That’s not their step!” 

But it was. I had never before been privileged to see the Shadow turned 
backward on the dial — the years ripped bodily off poor human shoulders 
— old sunken eyes filled and alight — harsh lips moistened and human. 

“John,” Miss Mary called, “I know now. Aggie didn’t do it!” and “She 
didn’t do it!” echoed Miss Mary. 

“T did not think it wrong to say a prayer,” Miss Mary continued. “Not for 
her soul, but for our peace. Then I was convinced.” 

“Then we got conviction,” the younger sister piped. 

“We’ve misjudged poor Aggie, John. But I feel she knows now. 
Wherever she is, she knows that we know she is guiltless.” 

“Yes, she knows. I felt it too,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

“I never doubted,” said John’ Baxter, whose face was beautiful at that 
hour. “Not from the first. Never have!” 

“You never offered me proof, John. Now, thank God, it will not be the 
same any more. I can think henceforward of Aggie without sorrow.” She 
tripped, absolutely tripped, across the hall. “What ideas these Jews have of 
arranging furniture!” She spied me behind a big Cloisonnee vase. “I’ve seen 
the window,” she said remotely. “You took a great risk in advising me to 
undertake such a journey. However, as it turns out... I forgive you, and I 
pray you may never know what mental anguish means! Bessie! Look at this 
peculiar piano! Do you suppose, Doctor, these people would offer one tea? I 
miss mine.” 

“T will go and see,” I said, and explored M’Leod’s new-built servants’ 
wing. It was in the servants’ hall that I unearthed the M’Leod family, 
bursting with anxiety. 

“Tea for three, quick,” I said. “If you ask me any questions now, I shall 
have a fit!” So Mrs. M’Leod got it, and I was butler, amid murmured 
apologies from Baxter, still smiling and self-absorbed, and the cold 
disapproval of Miss Mary, who thought the pattern of the china vulgar. 
However, she ate well, and even asked me whether I would not like a cup of 
tea for myself. 


They went away in the twilight — the twilight that I had once feared. 
They were going to an hotel in London to rest after the fatigues of the day, 
and as their fly turned down the drive, I capered on the door step, with the 
all-darkened house behind me. 

Then I heard the uncertain feet of the M’Leods and bade them not to turn 
on the lights, but to feel — to feel what I had done; for the Shadow was 
gone, with the dumb desire in the air. They drew short, but afterwards 
deeper, breaths, like bathers entering chill water, separated one from the 
other, moved about the hall, tiptoed upstairs, raced down, and then Miss 
M’Leod, and I believe her mother, though she denies this, embraced me. I 
know M’Leod did. 

It was a disgraceful evening. To say we rioted through the house is to put 
it mildly. We played a sort of Blind Man’s Buff along the darkest passages, 
in the unlighted drawing-room, and little dining-room, calling cheerily to 
each other after each exploration that here, and here, and here, the trouble- 
had removed itself. We came up to the bedroom — mine for the night again 
— and sat, the women on the bed, and we men on chairs, drinking in 
blessed draughts of peace and comfort and cleanliness of soul, while I told 
them my tale in full, and received fresh praise, thanks, and blessings. 

When the servants, returned from their day’s outing, gave us a supper of 
cold fried fish, M’Leod had sense enough to open no wine. We had been 
practically drunk since nightfall, and grew incoherent on water and milk. 

“I like that Baxter,” said M’Leod. “He’s a sharp man. The death wasn’t in 
the house, but he ran it pretty close, ain’t it?” 

“And the joke of it is that he supposes I want to buy the place from you,” 
I said. “Are you selling?” 

“Not for twice what I paid for it — now,” said M’Leod. “I?ll keep you in 
furs all your life, but not our Holmescroft.” 

“No — never our Holmescroft,” said Miss M’Leod. “We’ll ask him here 
on Tuesday, mamma.” They squeezed each other’s hands. 

“Now tell me,” said Mrs. M’Leod — ”that tall one, I saw out of the 
scullery window — did she tell you she was always here in the spirit? I hate 
her. She made all this trouble. It was not her house after she had sold it. 
What do you think?” 

“I suppose,” I answered, “she brooded over what she believed was her 
sister’s suicide night and day — she confessed she did — and her thoughts 
being concentrated on this place, they felt like a — like a burning glass.” 

“Burning glass is good,” said M’Leod. 

“T said it was like a light of blackness turned on us,” cried the girl, 


twiddling her ring. “That must have been when the tall one thought worst 
about her sister and the house.” 

“Ah, the poor Aggie!” said Mrs. M’Leod. “The poor Aggie, trying to tell 
every one it was not so! No wonder we felt Something wished to say 
Something. Thea, Max, do you remember that night?” 

“We need not remember any more,” M’Leod interrupted. “It is not our 
trouble. They have told each other now.” 

“Do you think, then,” said Miss M’Leod, “that those two, the living ones, 
were actually told something — upstairs — in your in the room?” 

“T can’t say. At any rate they were made happy, and they ate a big tea 
afterwards. As your father says, it is not our trouble any longer — thank 
God!” 

“Amen!” said M’Leod. “Now, Thea, let us have some music after all 
these months. ‘With mirth, thou pretty bird,’ ain’t it? You ought to hear 
that.” 

And in the half-lighted hall, Thea sang an old English song that I had 
never heard before. 

With mirth, thou pretty bird, rejoice 
Thy Maker’s praise enhanced; 

Lift up thy shrill and pleasant voice, 
Thy God is high advanced! 

Thy food before He did provide, 

And gives it in a fitting side, 
Wherewith be thou sufficed! 

Why shouldst thou now unpleasant be, 
Thy wrath against God venting, 

That He a little bird made thee, 

Thy silly head tormenting, 

Because He made thee not a man? 

Oh, Peace! He hath well thought thereon, 
Therewith be thou sufficed! 


THE TREE OF JUSTICE 


It was a warm, dark winter day with the Sou’-West wind singing through 
Dallington Forest, and the woods below the Beacon. The children set out 
after dinner to find old Hobden, who had a three months’ job in the Rough 
at the back of Pound’s Wood. He had promised to get them a dormouse in 
its nest. The bright leaf Still clung to the beech coppice; the long chestnut 
leaves lay orange on the ground, and the rides were speckled with scarlet- 
lipped sprouting acorns. They worked their way by their own short cuts to 
the edge of Pound’s Wood, and heard a horse’s feet just as they came to the 
beech where Ridley the keeper hangs up the vermin. The poor little fluffy 
bodies dangled from the branches — some perfectly good, but most of them 
dried to twisted strips. 

‘Three more owls,’ said Dan, counting. ‘Two stoats, four jays, and a 
kestrel. That’s ten since last week. Ridley’s a beast.’ 

‘In my time this sort of tree bore heavier fruit.’ Sir Richard Dalyngridge 
reined up his grey horse, Swallow, in the ride behind them. [This is the 
Norman knight they met the year before in PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. See 
“Young Men at the Manor,’ “The Knights of the Joyous Venture,’ and ‘Old 
Men at Pevensey,’ in that book.] ‘What play do you make?’he asked. 

‘Nothing, Sir. We’re looking for old Hobden,’Dan replied.’ He promised 
to get us a sleeper.’ 

‘Sleeper? A DORMEUSE, do you say?’ 

“Yes, a dormouse, Sir.’ ‘I understand. I passed a woodman on the low 
grounds. Come!’ He wheeled up the ride again, and pointed through an 
opening to the patch of beech-stubs, chestnut, hazel, and birch that old 
Hobden would turn into firewood, hop-poles, pea-boughs, and house- 
faggots before spring. The old man was as busy as a beaver. 

Something laughed beneath a thorn, and Puck stole out, his finger on his 
lip. 

‘Look!’ he whispered. ‘Along between the spindle-trees. Ridley has been 
there this half-hour.’ 

The children followed his point, and saw Ridley the keeper in an old dry 
ditch, watching Hobden as a cat watches a mouse. 

‘Huhh!’ cried Una. ‘Hobden always ‘tends to his wires before breakfast. 
He puts his rabbits into the faggots he’s allowed to take home. He’ll tell us 
about ‘em tomorrow.’ 


“We had the same breed in my day,’ Sir Richard replied, and moved off 
quietly, Puck at his bridle, the children on either side between the close- 
trimmed beech stuff. 

‘What did you do to them?’ said Dan, as they repassed Ridley’s terrible 
tree. 

‘That!’ Sir Richard jerked his head toward the dangling owls. 

‘Not he!’ said Puck. ‘There was never enough brute Norman in you to 
hang a man for taking a buck.’ 

‘I — I cannot abide to hear their widows screech. But why am I on 
horseback while you are afoot?’ He dismounted lightly, tapped Swallow on 
the chest, so that the wise thing backed instead of turning in the narrow 
ride, and put himself at the head of the little procession. He walked as 
though all the woods belonged to him. ‘I have often told my friends,’ he 
went on, ‘that Red William the King was not the only Norman found dead 
in a forest while he hunted.’ 

‘D’you mean William Rufus?’said Dan. 

“Yes,” said Puck, kicking a clump of red toad-stools off a dead log. 

‘For example, there was a knight new from Normandy,’ Sir Richard went 
on, ‘to whom Henry our King granted a manor in Kent near by. He chose to 
hang his forester’s son the day before a deer-hunt that he gave to pleasure 
the King.’ 

‘Now when would that be?’ said Puck, and scratched an ear thoughtfully. 

‘The summer of the year King Henry broke his brother Robert of 
Normandy at Tenchebrai fight. Our ships were even then at Pevensey 
loading for the war.’ 

‘What happened to the knight?’ Dan asked. 

‘They found him pinned to an ash, three arrows through his leather coat. 
I should have worn mail that day.’ 

‘And did you see him all bloody?’ Dan continued. 

‘Nay, I was with De Aquila at Pevensey, counting horseshoes, and arrow- 
sheaves, and ale-barrels into the holds of the ships. The army only waited 
for our King to lead them against Robert in Normandy, but he sent word to 
De Aquila that he would hunt with him here before he set out for France.’ 

‘Why did the King want to hunt so particularly?’ Una demanded. 

‘If he had gone straight to France after the Kentish knight was killed, 
men would have said he feared being slain like the knight. It was his duty to 
show himself debonair to his English people as it was De Aquila’s duty to 
see that he took no harm while he did it, But it was a great burden! De 
Aquila, Hugh, and I ceased work on the ships, and scoured all the Honour 


of the Eagle — all De Aquila’s lands — to make a fit, and, above all, a safe 
sport for our King. Look!’ 

The ride twisted, and came out on the top of Pound’s Hill Wood. Sir 
Richard pointed to the swells of beautiful, dappled Dallington, that showed 
like a woodcock’s breast up the valley. ‘Ye know the forest?’ said he. 

“You ought to see the bluebells there in Spring!’ said Una. ‘I have seen,’ 
said Sir Richard, gazing, and stretched out his hand. ‘Hugh’s work and 
mine was first to move the deer gently from all parts into Dallington 
yonder, and there to hold them till the King came. Next, we must choose 
some three hundred beaters to drive the deer to the stands within bowshot 
of the King. Here was our trouble! In the mellay of a deer-drive a Saxon 
peasant and a Norman King may come over-close to each other. The 
conquered do not love their conquerors all at once. So we needed sure men, 
for whom their village or kindred would answer in life, cattle, and land if 
any harm come to the King. Ye see?’ 

‘If one of the beaters shot the King,’ said Puck, ‘Sir Richard wanted to be 
able to punish that man’s village. Then the village would take care to send a 
good man.’ 

‘So! So it was. But, lest our work should be too easy, the King had done 
such a dread justice over at Salehurst, for the killing of the Kentish knight 
(twenty-six men he hanged, as I heard), that our folk were half mad with 
fear before we began. It is easier to dig out a badger gone to earth than a 
Saxon gone dumb-sullen. And atop of their misery the old rumour waked 
that Harold the Saxon was alive and would bring them deliverance from us 
Normans. This has happened every autumn since Santlache fight.’ 

‘But King Harold was killed at Hastings, ’said Una. 

‘So it was said, and so it was believed by us Normans, but our Saxons 
always believed he would come again. That rumour did not make our work 
any more easy.’ 

Sir Richard strode on down the far slope of the wood, where the trees 
thin out. It was fascinating to watch how he managed his long spurs among 
the lumps of blackened ling. 

‘But we did it!’ he said. ‘After all, a woman is as good as a man to beat 
the woods, and the mere word that deer are afoot makes cripples and crones 
young again. De Aquila laughed when Hugh told him over the list of 
beaters. Half were women; and many of the rest were clerks — Saxon and 
Norman priests. 

‘Hugh and I had not time to laugh for eight days, till De Aquila, as Lord 
of Pevensey, met our King and led him to the first shooting-stand — by the 


Mill on the edge of the forest. Hugh and I — it was no work for hot heads 
or heavy hands — lay with our beaters on the skirts of Dallington to watch 
both them and the deer. When De Aquila’s great horn blew we went 
forward, a line half a league long. Oh, to see the fat clerks, their gowns 
tucked up, puffing and roaring, and the sober millers dusting the under- 
growth with their staves; and, like as not, between them a Saxon wench, 
hand in hand with her man, shrilling like a kite as she ran, and leaping high 
through the fern, all for joy of the sport.’ ‘Ah! How! Ah! How! How-ah! 
Sa-how-ah!’ Puck bellowed without warning, and Swallow bounded 
forward, ears cocked, and nostrils cracking. 

‘Hal-lal-lal-lal-la-hai-ie!’ Sir Richard answered in a high clear shout. 

The two voices joined in swooping circles of sound, and a heron rose out 
of a red osier-bed below them, circling as though he kept time to the outcry. 
Swallow quivered and swished his glorious tail. They stopped together on 
the same note. 

A hoarse shout answered them across the bare woods. 

‘That’s old Hobden,’said Una. 

‘Small blame to him. It is in his blood,’ said Puck. ‘Did your beaters cry 
so, Sir Richard?’ 

‘My faith, they forgot all else. (Steady, Swallow, steady!) They forgot 
where the King and his people waited to shoot. They followed the deer to 
the very edge of the open till the first flight of wild arrows from the stands 
flew fair over them. 

‘I cried, “‘Ware shot! ‘Ware shot!” and a knot of young knights new from 
Normandy, that had strayed away from the Grand Stand, turned about, and 
in mere sport loosed off at our line shouting: “‘Ware Santlache arrows! 
‘Ware Santlache arrows!” A jest, I grant you, but too sharp. One of our 
beaters answered in Saxon: “‘Ware New Forest arrows! ‘Ware Red 
William’s arrow!” so I judged it time to end the jests, and when the boys 
saw my old mail gown (for, to shoot with strangers I count the same as 
war), they ceased shooting. So that was smoothed over, and we gave our 
beaters ale to wash down their anger. They were excusable! We — they had 
sweated to show our guests good sport, and our reward was a flight of 
hunting-arrows which no man loves, and worse, a churl’s jibe over hard- 
fought, fair-lost Hastings fight. So, before the next beat, Hugh and I 
assembled and called the beaters over by name, to steady them. The greater 
part we knew, but among the Netherfield men I saw an old, old man, in the 
dress of a pilgrim. 

‘The Clerk of Netherfield said he was well known by repute for twenty 


years as a witless man that journeyed without rest to all the shrines of 
England. The old man sits, Saxon fashion, head between fists. We Normans 
rest the chin on the left palm. ‘“Who answers for him?” said I. “If he fails in 
his duty, who will pay his fine?” 

“Who will pay my fine?” the pilgrim said. “I have asked that of all the 
Saints in England these forty years, less three months and nine days! They 
have not answered!” When he lifted his thin face I saw he was one-eyed, 
and frail as a rush. ““Nay, but, Father,” I said, “to whom hast thou 
commended thyself-?” He shook his head, so I spoke in Saxon: “Whose 
man art thou?” 

““T think I have a writing from Rahere, the King’s jester,” said he after a 
while. “I am, as I suppose, Rahere’s man.” 

‘He pulled a writing from his scrip, and Hugh, coming up, read it. 

‘It set out that the pilgrim was Rahere’s man, and that Rahere was the 
King’s jester. There was Latin writ at the back. 

““What a plague conjuration’s here?” said Hugh, turning it over. “Pum- 
quum-sum oc-occ. Magic?” 

“Black Magic,” said the Clerk of Netherfield (he had been a monk at 
Battle). “They say Rahere is more of a priest than a fool and more of a 
wizard than either. Here’s Rahere’s name writ, and there’s Rahere’s red 
cockscomb mark drawn below for such as cannot read.” He looked slyly at 
me. 

““Then read it,” said I, “and show thy learning.” He was a vain little man, 
and he gave it us after much mouthing. 

“The charm, which I think is from Virgilius the Sorcerer, says: ‘When 
thou art once dead, and Minos’ (which is a heathen judge) ‘has doomed 
thee, neither cunning, nor speechcraft, nor good works will restore thee!’ A 
terrible thing! It denies any mercy to a man’s soul!” 

“Does it serve?” said the pilgrim, plucking at Hugh’s cloak. “Oh, man of 
the King’s blood, does it cover me?” 

‘Hugh was of Earl Godwin’s blood, and all Sussex knew it, though no 
Saxon dared call him kingly in a Norman’s hearing. There can be but one 
King. 

““Tt serves,” said Hugh. “But the day will be long and hot. Better rest 
here. We go forward now.” 

“No, I will keep with thee, my kinsman,” he answered like a child. He 
was indeed childish through great age. 

‘The line had not moved a bowshot when De Aquila’s great horn blew 
for a halt, and soon young Fulke — our false Fulke’s son — yes, the imp 


that lit the straw in Pevensey Castle [See ‘Old Men at Pevensey’ in PUCK 
OF POOK’S HILL.] — came thundering up a woodway. 

“Uncle,” said he (though he was a man grown, he called me Uncle), 
“those young Norman fools who shot at you this morn are saying that your 
beaters cried treason against the King. It has come to Harry’s long ears, and 
he bids you give account of it. There are heavy fines in his eye, but I am 
with you to the hilt, Uncle!” ‘When the boy had fled back, Hugh said to me: 
“It was Rahere’s witless man that cried, “Ware Red William’s arrow!’ I 
heard him, and so did the Clerk of Netherfield.” 

“Then Rahere must answer to the King for his man,” said I. “Keep him 
by you till I send,” and I hastened down. 

‘The King was with De Aquila in the Grand Stand above Welansford 
down in the valley yonder. His Court — knights and dames — lay glittering 
on the edge of the glade. I made my homage, and Henry took it coldly. 
“How came your beaters to shout threats against me?” said he. 

“The tale has grown,” I answered. “One old witless man cried out, 
“Ware Red William’s arrow,’ when the young knights shot at our line. We 
had two beaters hit.” 

“I will do justice on that man,” he answered. “Who is his master?” 

‘“He’s Rahere’s man,” said I. 

““Rahere’s?” said Henry. “Has my fool a fool?” 

‘T heard the bells jingle at the back of the stand, and a red leg waved over 
it; then a black one. So, very slowly, Rahere the King’s jester straddled the 
edge of the planks, and looked down on us, rubbing his chin. Loose-knit, 
with cropped hair, and a sad priest’s face, under his cockscomb cap, that he 
could twist like a strip of wet leather. His eyes were hollow-set. 

““Nay, nay, Brother,” said he. “If I suffer you to keep your fool, you must 
e’en suffer me to keep mine.” 

‘This he delivered slowly into the King’s angry face! My faith, a King’s 
jester must be bolder than lions! 

“Now we will judge the matter,” said Rahere. “Let these two brave 
knights go hang my fool because he warned King Henry against running 
after Saxon deer through woods full of Saxons. ‘Faith, Brother, if thy 
Brother, Red William, now among the Saints as we hope, had been timely 
warned against a certain arrow in New Forest, one fool of us four would not 
be crowned fool of England this morning. Therefore, hang the fool’s fool, 
knights!” ‘Mark the fool’s cunning! Rahere had himself given us order to 
hang the man. No King dare confirm a fool’s command to such a great 
baron as De Aquila; and the helpless King knew it. 


“What? No hanging?” said Rahere, after a silence. “A? God’s Gracious 
Name, kill something, then! Go forward with the hunt!” 

‘He splits his face ear to ear in a yawn like a fish-pond. “Henry,” says he, 
“the next time I sleep, do not pester me with thy fooleries.” Then he throws 
himself out of sight behind the back of the stand. 

‘I have seen courage with mirth in De Aquila and Hugh, but stark mad 
courage of Rahere’s sort I had never even guessed at.’ 

‘What did the King say?’ cried Dan. 

‘He had opened his mouth to speak, when young Fulke, who had come 
into the stand with us, laughed, and, boy-like, once begun, could not check 
himself. He kneeled on the instant for pardon, but fell sideways, crying: 
“His legs! Oh, his long, waving red legs as he went backward!” 

‘Like a storm breaking, our grave King laughed, — stamped and reeled 
with laughter till the stand shook. So, like a storm, this strange thing 
passed! 

‘He wiped his eyes, and signed to De Aquila to let the drive come on. 

‘When the deer broke, we were pleased that the King shot from the 
shelter of the stand, and did not ride out after the hurt beasts as Red William 
would have done. Most vilely his knights and barons shot! 

‘De Aquila kept me beside him, and I saw no more of Hugh till evening. 
We two had a little hut of boughs by the camp, where I went to wash me 
before the great supper, and in the dusk I heard Hugh on the couch. 

““Wearied, Hugh?” said I. 

“A little,” he says. “I have driven Saxon deer all day for a Norman King, 
and there is enough of Earl Godwin’s blood left in me to sicken at the work. 
Wait awhile with the torch.” 

‘I waited then, and I thought I heard him sob.’ 

‘Poor Hugh! Was he so tired?’ said Una. ‘Hobden says beating is hard 
work sometimes.’ 

‘T think this tale is getting like the woods,’ said Dan, ‘darker and twistier 
every minute.’ Sir Richard had walked as he talked, and though the children 
thought they knew the woods well enough, they felt a little lost. 

‘A dark tale enough,’ says Sir Richard, ‘but the end was not all black. 
When we had washed, we went to wait on the King at meat in the great 
pavilion. Just before the trumpets blew for the Entry — all the guests 
upstanding — long Rahere comes posturing up to Hugh, and strikes him 
with his bauble-bladder. 

““Here’s a heavy heart for a joyous meal!” he says. “But each man must 
have his black hour or where would be the merit of laughing? Take a fool’s 


advice, and sit it out with my man. Pll make a jest to excuse you to the 
King if he remember to ask for you. That’s more than I would do for 
Archbishop Anselm.” 

‘Hugh looked at him heavy-eyed. “Rahere?” said he. “The King’s jester? 
Oh, Saints, what punishment for my King!” and smites his hands together. 
““Go — go fight it out in the dark,” says Rahere, “and thy Saxon Saints 
reward thee for thy pity to my fool.” He pushed him from the pavilion, and 
Hugh lurched away like one drunk.’ 

‘But why?’ said Una. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘Ah, why indeed? Live you long enough, maiden, and you shall know the 
meaning of many whys.’ Sir Richard smiled. ‘I wondered too, but it was my 
duty to wait on the King at the High Table in all that glitter and stir. 

‘He spoke me his thanks for the sport I had helped show him, and he had 
learned from De Aquila enough of my folk and my castle in Normandy to 
graciously feign that he knew and had loved my brother there. (This, also, is 
part of a king’s work.) Many great men sat at the High Table — chosen by 
the King for their wits, not for their birth. I have forgotten their names, and 
their faces I only saw that one night. But’ — Sir Richard turned in his stride 
— ’but Rahere, flaming in black and scarlet among our guests, the hollow 
of his dark cheek flushed with wine — long, laughing Rahere, and the 
stricken sadness of his face when he was not twisting it about — Rahere I 
shall never forget. 

‘At the King’s outgoing De Aquila bade me follow him, with his great 
bishops and two great barons, to the little pavilion. We had devised jugglers 
and dances for the Court’s sport; but Henry loved to talk gravely to grave 
men, and De Aquila had told him of my travels to the world’s end. We had 
a fire of apple-wood, sweet as incense, — and the curtains at the door being 
looped up, we could hear the music and see the lights shining on mail and 
dresses. 

‘Rahere lay behind the King’s chair. The questions he darted forth at me 
were as shrewd as the flames. I was telling of our fight with the apes, as ye 
called them, at the world’s end. [See ‘The Knights of the Joyous Venture’ in 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL.] “But where is the Saxon knight that went with 
you?” said Henry. “He must confirm these miracles.” 

“He is busy,” said Rahere, “confirming a new miracle.” 

“Enough miracles for today,” said the King. “Rahere, you have saved 
your long neck. Fetch the Saxon knight.” 

“Pest on it,” said Rahere. “Who would be a King’s jester? Pll bring him, 
Brother, if you’ll see that none of your home-brewed bishops taste my wine 


while I am away.” So he jingled forth between the men-at-arms at the door. 

‘Henry had made many bishops in England without the Pope’s leave. I 
know not the rights of the matter, but only Rahere dared jest about it. We 
waited on the King’s next word. 

““T think Rahere is jealous of you,” said he, smiling, to Nigel of Ely. He 
was one bishop; and William of Exeter, the other — Wal-wist the Saxons 
called him — laughed long. “Rahere is a priest at heart. Shall I make him a 
bishop, De Aquila?” says the King. 

“There might be worse,” said our Lord of Pevensey. “Rahere would 
never do what Anselm has done.” 

‘This Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, had gone off raging to the Pope 
at Rome, because Henry would make bishops without his leave either. I 
knew not the rights of it, but De Aquila did, and the King laughed. 

““Anselm means no harm. He should have been a monk, not a bishop,” 
said the King. “I’ll never quarrel with Anselm or his Pope till they quarrel 
with my England. If we can keep the King’s peace till my son comes to 
rule, no man will lightly quarrel with our England.” 

“Amen,” said De Aquila. “But the King’s peace ends when the King 
dies.” 

‘That is true. The King’s peace dies with the King. The custom then is 
that all laws are outlaw, and men do what they will till the new King is 
chosen. 

“I will amend that,” said the King hotly. “I will have it so that though 
King, son, and grandson were all slain in one day, still the King’s peace 
should hold over all England! What is a man that his mere death must 
upheave a people? We must have the Law.” 

“Truth,” said William of Exeter; but that he would have said to any word 
of the King. 

‘The two great barons behind said nothing. This teaching was clean 
against their stomachs, for when the King’s peace ends, the great barons go 
to war and increase their lands. At that instant we heard Rahere’s voice 
returning, in a scurril Saxon rhyme against William of Exeter: 

““Well wist Wal-wist where lay his fortune 
When that he fawned on the King for his crozier,” 

and amid our laughter he burst in, with one arm round Hugh, and one 
round the old pilgrim of Netherfield. 

“Here is your knight, Brother,” said he, “and for the better disport of the 
company, here is my fool. Hold up, Saxon Samson, the gates of Gaza are 
clean carried away!” 


‘Hugh broke loose, white and sick, and staggered to my side; the old man 
blinked upon the company. 

‘We looked at the King, but he smiled. 

““Rahere promised he would show me some sport after supper to cover 
his morning’s offence,” said he to De Aquila. “So this is thy man, Rahere?” 

“Even so,” said Rahere. “My man he has been, and my protection he has 
taken, ever since I found him under the gallows at Stamford Bridge telling 
the kites atop of it that he was — Harold of England!” 

‘There was a great silence upon these last strange words, and Hugh hid 
his face on my shoulder, woman-fashion. 

““Tt is most cruel true,” he whispered to me. “The old man proved it to 
me at the beat after you left, and again in our hut even now. It is Harold, my 
King!” 

‘De Aquila crept forward. He walked about the man and swallowed. 

““Bones of the Saints!” said he, staring. 

““Many a stray shot goes too well home,” said Rahere. 

‘The old man flinched as at an arrow. “Why do you hurt me still?” he 
said in Saxon. “It was on some bones of some Saints that I promised I 
would give my England to the Great Duke.” He turns on us all crying, 
shrilly: “Thanes, he had caught me at Rouen — a lifetime ago. If I had not 
promised, I should have lain there all my life. What else could I have done? 
I have lain in a strait prison all my life none the less. There is no need to 
throw stones at me.” He guarded his face with his arms, and shivered. 
“Now his madness will strike him down,” said Rahere. “Cast out the evil 
spirit, one of you new bishops.” 

‘Said William of Exeter: “Harold was slain at Santlache fight. All the 
world knows it.” 

“I think this man must have forgotten,” said Rahere. “Be comforted, 
Father. Thou wast well slain at Hastings forty years gone, less three months 
and nine days. Tell the King.” 

‘The man uncovered his face. “I thought they would stone me,” he said. 
“T did not know I spoke before a King.” He came to his full towering height 
— no mean man, but frail beyond belief. 

‘The King turned to the tables, and held him out his own cup of wine. 
The old man drank, and beckoned behind him, and, before all the Normans, 
my Hugh bore away the empty cup, Saxon-fashion, upon the knee. 

“Tt is Harold!” said De Aquila. “His own stiff-necked blood kneels to 
serve him. 

“Be it so,” said Henry. “Sit, then, thou that hast been Harold of England.” 


‘The madman sat, and hard, dark Henry looked at him between half-shut 
eyes. We others stared like oxen, all but De Aquila, who watched Rahere as 
I have seen him watch a far sail on the sea. 

‘The wine and the warmth cast the old man into a dream. His white head 
bowed; his hands hung. His eye indeed was opened, but the mind was shut. 
When he stretched his feet, they were scurfed and road-cut like a slave’s. 

“Ah, Rahere,” cried Hugh, “why hast thou shown him thus? Better have 
let him die than shame him — and me!” 

“Shame thee?” said the King. “Would any baron of mine kneel to me if I 
were witless, discrowned, and alone, and Harold had my throne?” 

““No,” said Rahere. “I am the sole fool that might do it, Brother, unless” 
— he pointed at De Aquila, whom he had only met that day — ”yonder 
tough Norman crab kept me company. But, Sir Hugh, I did not mean to 
shame him. He hath been somewhat punished through, maybe, little fault of 
his own.” 

“Yet he lied to my Father, the Conqueror,” said the King, and the old 
man flinched in his sleep. 

““Maybe,” said Rahere, “but thy Brother Robert, whose throat we 
purpose soon to slit with our own hands — ” 

“Hutt!” said the King, laughing. “PlU keep Robert at my table for a life’s 
guest when I catch him. Robert means no harm. It is all his cursed barons.” 

““None the less,” said Rahere, “Robert may say that thou hast not always 
spoken the stark truth to him about England. I should not hang too many 
men on that bough, Brother.” ‘“And it is certain,” said Hugh, “that” — he 
pointed to the old man — ”Harold was forced to make his promise to the 
Great Duke.” 

“Very strongly, forced,” said De Aquila. He had never any pride in the 
Duke William’s dealings with Harold before Hastings. Yet, as he said, one 
cannot build a house all of straight sticks. 

“No matter how he was forced,” said Henry, “England was promised to 
my Father William by Edward the Confessor. Is it not so?” William of 
Exeter nodded. “Harold confirmed that promise to my Father on the bones 
of the Saints. Afterwards he broke his oath and would have taken England 
by the strong hand.” 

“Oh! La! La!” Rahere rolled up his eyes like a girl. “That ever England 
should be taken by the strong hand!” 

‘Seeing that Red William and Henry after him had each in just that 
fashion snatched England from Robert of Normandy, we others knew not 
where to look. But De Aquila saved us quickly. 


“Promise kept or promise broken,” he said, “Harold came near enough 
to breaking us Normans at Santlache.” 

““Was it so close a fight, then?” said Henry. 

“A hair would have turned it either way,” De Aquila answered. “His 
house-carles stood like rocks against rain. Where wast thou, Hugh, in it?” 

“Among Godwin’s folk beneath the Golden Dragon till your front gave 
back, and we broke our ranks to follow,” said Hugh. 

““But I bade you stand! I bade you stand! I knew it was all a deceit!” 
Harold had waked, and leaned forward as one crying from the grave. 

“Ah, now we see how the traitor himself was betrayed!” said William of 
Exeter, and looked for a smile from the King. 

“I made thee Bishop to preach at my bidding,” said Henry; and turning 
to Harold, “Tell us here how thy people fought us?” said he. “Their sons 
serve me now against my Brother Robert!” 

‘The old man shook his head cunningly. “Na — Na — Na!” he cried. “I 
know better. Every time I tell my tale men stone me. But, Thanes, I will tell 
you a greater thing. Listen!” He told us how many paces it was from some 
Saxon Saint’s shrine to another shrine, and how many more back to the 
Abbey of the Battle. 

“Ay,” said he. “I have trodden it too often to be out even ten paces. I 
move very swiftly. Harold of Norway knows that, and so does Tostig my 
brother. They lie at ease at Stamford Bridge, and from Stamford Bridge to 
the Battle Abbey it is — ” he muttered over many numbers and forgot us. 

“Ay,” said De Aquila, all in a muse. “That man broke Harold of Norway 
at Stamford Bridge, and came near to breaking us at Santlache — all within 
one month.” 

“But how did he come alive from Santlache fight?” asked the King. 
“Ask him! Hast thou heard it, Rahere?” “Never. He says he has been stoned 
too often for telling the tale. But he can count you off Saxon and Norman 
shrines till daylight,” said Rahere and the old man nodded proudly. 

““My faith!” said Henry after a while. “I think even my Father the Great 
Duke would pity if he could see him.” 

“How if he does see?” said Rahere. 

‘Hugh covered his face with his sound hand. “Ah, why hast thou shamed 
him?” he cried again to Rahere. 

““No — no,” says the old man, reaching to pluck at Rahere’s cape. “I am 
Rahere’s man. None stone me now,” and he played with the bells on the 
scollops of it. 

““How if he had been brought to me when you found him?” said the King 


to Rahere. 

““You would have held him prisoner again — as the Great Duke did,” 
Rahere answered. 

“True,” said our King. “He is nothing except his name. Yet that name 
might have been used by stronger men to trouble my England. Yes. I must 
have made him my life’s guest — as I shall make Robert.” 

“I knew it,” said Rahere. “But while this man wandered mad by the 
wayside, none cared what he called himself.” 

““T learned to cease talking before the stones flew,” says the old man, and 
Hugh groaned. 

“Ye have heard!” said Rahere. “Witless, landless, nameless, and, but for 
my protection, masterless, he can still make shift to bide his doom under the 
open sky.” 

“Then wherefore didst thou bring him here for a mock and a shame?” 
cried Hugh, beside himself with woe. 

‘““A right mock and a just shame!” said William of Exeter. 

“Not to me,” said Nigel of Ely. “I see and I tremble, but I neither mock 
nor judge.” “Well spoken, Ely.” Rahere falls into the pure fool again. “PlU 
pray for thee when I turn monk. Thou hast given thy blessing on a war 
between two most Christian brothers.” He meant the war forward ‘twixt 
Henry and Robert of Normandy. “I charge you, Brother,” he says, wheeling 
on the King, “dost thou mock my fool?” The King shook his head, and so 
then did smooth William of Exeter. 

“De Aquila, does thou mock him?” Rahere jingled from one to another, 
and the old man smiled. 

“By the Bones of the Saints, not I,” said our Lord of Pevensey. “I know 
how dooms near he broke us at Santlache.” 

““Sir Hugh, you are excused the question. But you, valiant, loyal, 
honourable, and devout barons, Lords of Man’s justice in your own bounds, 
do you mock my fool?” 

‘He shook his bauble in the very faces of those two barons whose names 
I have forgotten. “Na — Na!” they said, and waved him back foolishly 
enough. 

‘He hies him across to staring, nodding Harold, and speaks from behind 
his chair. 

““No man mocks thee, Who here judges this man? Henry of England — 
Nigel — De Aquila! On your souls, swift with the answer!” he cried. 

‘None answered. We were all — the King not least — over-bore by that 
terrible scarlet-and-black wizard-jester. 


“Well for your souls,” he said, wiping his brow. Next, shrill like a 
woman: “Oh, come to me!” and Hugh ran forward to hold Harold, that had 
slidden down in the chair. 

““Hearken,” said Rahere, his arm round Harold’s neck. “The King — his 
bishops — the knights — all the world’s crazy chessboard neither mock nor 
judge thee. Take that comfort with thee, Harold of England!” 

‘Hugh heaved the old man up and he smiled. 

““Good comfort,” said Harold. “Tell me again! I have been somewhat 
punished.” ‘Rahere hallooed it once more into his ear as the head rolled. We 
heard him sigh, and Nigel of Ely stood forth, praying aloud. 

“Out! I will have no Norman!” Harold said as clearly as I speak now, 
and he refuged himself on Hugh’s sound shoulder, and stretched out, and 
lay all still.’ 

‘Dead?’ said Una, turning up a white face in the dusk. 

‘That was his good fortune. To die in the King’s presence, and on the 
breast of the most gentlest, truest knight of his own house. Some of us 
envied him,’ said Sir Richard, and fell back to take Swallow’s bridle. 

‘Turn left here,’ Puck called ahead of them from under an oak. They 
ducked down a narrow path through close ash plantation. 

The children hurried forward, but cutting a corner charged full-abreast 
into the thorn-faggot that old Hobden was carrying home on his back. ‘My! 
My!’ said he. ‘Have you scratted your face, Miss Una?’ 

‘Sorry! It’s all right,’ said Una, rubbing her nose. ‘How many rabbits did 
you get today?’ 

‘That’s tellin’!’ the old man grinned as he re-hoisted his faggot. ‘I reckon 
Mus’ Ridley he’ve got rheumatism along o’ lyin’ in the dik to see I didn’t 
snap up any. Think o’ that now!’ 

They laughed a good deal while he told them the tale. 

‘An’ just as he crawled away I heard some one hollerin’ to the hounds in 
our woods,’ said he. ‘Didn’t you hear? You must ha’ been asleep sure-ly..’ 

‘Oh, what about the sleeper you promised to show us?’ Dan cried. 

“Ere he be — house an’ all!’ Hobden dived into the prickly heart of the 
faggot and took out a dormouse’s wonderfully woven nest of grass and 
leaves. His blunt fingers parted it as if it had been precious lace, and tilting 
it toward the last of the light he showed the little, red, furry chap curled up 
inside, his tail between his eyes that were shut for their winter sleep. 

‘Let’s take him home. Don’t breathe on him,’ said Una. ‘It’1] make him 
warm and he’ll wake up and die straight off. Won’t he, Hobby?’ 

‘Dat’s a heap better by my reckonin’ than wakin’ up and findin’ himself 


in a cage for life. No! We’ll lay him into the bottom o’ this hedge. Dat’s jus’ 
right! No more trouble for him till come Spring. An’ now we’ll go home.’ 


FRIENDLY BROOK 


The valley was so choked with fog that one could scarcely see a cow’s 
length across a field. Every blade, twig, bracken-frond, and hoof-print 
carried water, and the air was filled with the noise of rushing ditches and 
field-drains, all delivering to the brook below. A week’s November rain on 
water-logged land had gorged her to full flood, and she proclaimed it aloud. 

Two men in sackcloth aprons were considering an untrimmed hedge that 
ran down the hillside and disappeared into mist beside those roarings. They 
stood back and took stock of the neglected growth, tapped an elbow of 
hedge-oak here, a mossed beech-stub there, swayed a stooled ash back and 
forth, and looked at each other. 

‘I reckon she’s about two rod thick,’ said Jabez the younger, ‘an’ she 
hasn’t felt iron since — when has she, Jesse?’ 

‘Call it twenty-five year, Jabez, an’ you won’t be far out.’ 

‘Umm!’ Jabez rubbed his wet handbill on his wetter coat-sleeve. ‘She 
ain’t a hedge. She’s all manner o’ trees. We’ll just about have to — ’ He 
paused, as professional etiquette required. 

‘Just about have to side her up an’ see what she’ll bear. But hadn’t we 
best — ?’ Jesse paused in his turn, both men being artists and equals. 

‘Get some kind o’ line to go by.’ Jabez ranged up and down till he found 
a thinner place, and with clean snicks of the handbill revealed the original 
face of the fence. Jesse took over the dripping stuff as it fell forward, and, 
with a grasp and a kick, made it to lie orderly on the bank till it should be 
faggoted. 

By noon a length of unclean jungle had turned itself into a cattle-proof 
barrier, tufted here and there with little plumes of the sacred holly which no 
woodman touches without orders. 

‘Now we’ve a witness-board to go by!’ said Jesse at last. 

‘She won’t be as easy as this all along,’ Jabez answered. ‘She’ll need 
plenty stakes and binders when we come to the brook.’ 

‘Well, ain’t we plenty?’ Jesse pointed to the ragged perspective ahead of 
them that plunged downhill into the fog. ‘I lay there’s a cord an’ a half o’ 
firewood, let alone faggots, ‘fore we get anywheres anigh the brook.’ 

‘The brook’s got up a piece since morning,’ said Jabez. ‘Sounds like’s if 
she was over Wickenden’s door-stones.’ 

Jesse listened, too. There was a growl in the brook’s roar as though she 


worried something hard. 

“Yes. She’s over Wickenden’s door-stones,’ he replied. ‘Now she’ll flood 
acrost Alder Bay an’ that’ ll ease her.’ 

‘She won’t ease Jim Wickenden’s hay none if she do,’ Jabez grunted. ‘I 
told Jim he’d set that liddle hay-stack o° his too low down in the medder. I 
told him so when he was drawin’ the bottom for it.’ 

‘I told him so, too,’ said Jesse. ‘I told him ‘fore ever you did. I told him 
when the County Council tarred the roads up along.’ He pointed uphill, 
where unseen automobiles and road-engines droned past continually. ‘A 
tarred road, she shoots every drop o° water into a valley same’s a slate roof. 
‘Tisn’t as ‘twas in the old days, when the waters soaked in and soaked out 
in the way o’ nature. It rooshes off they tarred roads all of a lump, and 
naturally every drop is bound to descend into the valley. And there’s tar 
roads both two sides this valley for ten mile. That’s what I told Jim 
Wickenden when they tarred the roads last year. But he’s a valley-man. He 
don’t hardly ever journey uphill.’ 

‘What did he say when you told him that?’ Jabez demanded, with a little 
change of voice. 

“Why? What did he say to you when you told him?’ was the answer. 

‘What he said to you, I reckon, Jesse.’ 

‘Then, you don’t need me to say it over again, Jabez.’ 

‘Well, let be how ‘twill, what was he gettin’ after when he said what he 
said to me?’ Jabez insisted. 

‘T dunno; unless you tell me what manner o’ words he said to you.’ 

Jabez drew back from the hedge — all hedges are nests of treachery and 
eavesdropping — and moved to an open cattle-lodge in the centre of the 
field. 

‘No need to go ferretin’ around,’ said Jesse. ‘None can’t see us here ‘fore 
we see them.’ 

‘What was Jim Wickenden gettin’ at when I said he’d set his stack too 
near anigh the brook?’ Jabez dropped his voice. ‘He was in his mind.’ 

‘He ain’t never been out of it yet to my knowledge,’ Jesse drawled, and 
uncorked his tea-bottle. 

‘But then Jim says: “I ain’t goin’ to shift my stack a yard,” he says. “The 
Brook’s been good friends to me, and if she be minded,” he says, “to take a 
snatch at my hay, I ain’t settin’ out to withstand her.” That’s what Jim 
Wickenden says to me last — last June-end ‘twas,’ said Jabez. 

‘Nor he hasn’t shifted his stack, neither,’ Jesse replied. ‘An’ if there’s 
more rain, the brook she’ll shift it for him.’ 


‘No need tell me! But I want to know what Jim was gettin’ at?’ 

Jabez opened his clasp-knife very deliberately; Jesse as carefully opened 
his. They unfolded the newspapers that wrapped their dinners, coiled away 
and pocketed the string that bound the packages, and sat down on the edge 
of the lodge manger. The rain began to fall again through the fog, and the 
brook’s voice rose. 





‘But I always allowed Mary was his lawful child, like,’ said Jabez, after 
Jesse had spoken for a while. 

“Tain’t so.... Jim Wickenden’s woman she never made nothing. She 
come out o° Lewes with her stockin’s round her heels, an’ she never made 
nor mended aught till she died. He had to light fire an’ get breakfast every 
mornin’ except Sundays, while she sowed it abed. Then she took an’ died, 
sixteen, seventeen, year back; but she never had no childern.’ 

‘They was valley-folk,’ said Jabez apologetically. ‘I’d no call to go in 
among ‘em, but I always allowed Mary — ’ 

‘No. Mary come out o° one o’ those Lunnon Childern Societies. After his 
woman died, Jim got his mother back from his sister over to Peasmarsh, 
which she’d gone to house with when Jim married. His mother kept house 
for Jim after his woman died. They do say ‘twas his mother led him on 
toward adoptin’ of Mary — to furnish out the house with a child, like, and 
to keep him off of gettin’ a noo woman. He mostly done what his mother 
contrived. ‘Cardenly, twixt ‘em, they asked for a child from one o’ those 
Lunnon societies — same as it might ha’ been these Barnardo children — 
an’ Mary was sent down to ‘em, in a candle-box, I’ve heard.’ 

‘Then Mary is chance-born. I never knowed that,’ said Jabez. ‘Yet I must 
ha’ heard it some time or other ...’ 

‘No. She ain’t. ‘Twould ha’ been better for some folk if she had been. 
She come to Jim in a candle-box with all the proper papers — lawful child 
o°’ some couple in Lunnon somewheres — mother dead, father drinkin’. And 
there was that Lunnon society’s five shillin’s a week for her. Jim’s mother 
she wouldn’t despise week-end money, but I never heard Jim was much of a 
muck-grubber. Let be how ‘twill, they two mothered up Mary no bounds, 
till it looked at last like they’d forgot she wasn’t their own flesh an’ blood. 
Yes, I reckon they forgot Mary wasn’t their’n by rights.’ 

‘That’s no new thing,’ said Jabez. “There’s more’n one or two in this 
parish wouldn’t surrender back their Bernarders. You ask Mark Copley an’ 
his woman an’ that Bernarder cripple-babe o’ theirs.’ 

‘Maybe they need the five shillin’,’ Jesse suggested. 


‘It’s handy,’ said Jabez. ‘But the child’s more. “Dada” he says, an’ 
“Mumma” he says, with his great rollin’ head-piece all hurdled up in that 
iron collar. He won’t live long — his backbone’s rotten, like. But they 
Copleys do just about set store by him — five bob or no five bob.’ 

‘Same way with Jim an’ his mother,’ Jesse went on. “There was talk 
betwixt ‘em after a few years o’ not takin’ any more week-end money for 
Mary; but let alone she never passed a farden in the mire ‘thout longin’s, 
Jim didn’t care, like, to push himself forward into the Society’s 
remembrance. So naun came of it. The week-end money would ha’ made no 
odds to Jim — not after his uncle willed him they four cottages at 
Eastbourne an’ money in the bank.’ 

‘That was true, too, then? I heard something in a scadderin’ word-o’- 
mouth way,’ said Jabez. 

‘Pll answer for the house property, because Jim he requested my signed 
name at the foot o’ some papers concernin’ it. Regardin’ the money in the 
bank, he nature-ally wouldn’t like such things talked about all round the 
parish, so he took strangers for witnesses.’ 

‘Then ‘twill make Mary worth seekin’ after?’ 

‘She’ Il need it. Her Maker ain’t done much for her outside nor yet in.’ 

‘That ain’t no odds.’ Jabez shook his head till the water showered off his 
hat-brim. ‘If Mary has money, she’ll be wed before any likely pore maid. 
She’s cause to be grateful to Jim.’ 

‘She hides it middlin’ close, then,’ said Jesse. ‘It don’t sometimes look to 
me as if Mary has her natural rightful feelin’s. She don’t put on an apron o’ 
Mondays ‘thout being druv to it — in the kitchen or the hen-house. She’s 
studyin’ to be a school-teacher. She’ll make a beauty! I never knowed her 
show any sort o° kindness to nobody — not even when Jim’s mother was 
took dumb. No! ‘Twadn’t no stroke. It stifled the old lady in the throat here. 
First she couldn’t shape her words no shape; then she clucked, like, an’ 
lastly she couldn’t more than suck down spoon-meat an’ hold her peace. 
Jim took her to Doctor Harding, an’ Harding he bundled her off to Brighton 
Hospital on a ticket, but they couldn’t make no stay to her afflictions there; 
and she was bundled off to Lunnon, an’ they lit a great old lamp inside her, 
and Jim told me they couldn’t make out nothing in no sort there; and, along 
o’ one thing an’ another, an’ all their spyin’s and pryin’s, she come back a 
hem sight worse than when she started. Jim said he’d have no more 
hospitalizin’, so he give her a slate, which she tied to her waist-string, and 
what she was minded to say she writ on it.’ 

‘Now, I never knowed that! But they’re valley-folk,’ Jabez repeated. 


“Twadn’t particular noticeable, for she wasn’t a talkin’ woman any time 
o’ her days. Mary had all three’s tongue.... Well, then, two years this 
summer, come what I’m tellin’ you. Mary’s Lunnon father, which they’d 
put clean out o’ their minds, arrived down from Lunnon with the law on his 
side, sayin’ he’d take his daughter back to Lunnon, after all. I was working 
for Mus’ Dockett at Pounds Farm that summer, but I was obligin’ Jim that 
evenin’ muckin’ out his pig-pen. I seed a stranger come traipsin’ over the 
bridge agin’ Wickenden’s door-stones. ‘“Twadn’t the new County Council 
bridge with the handrail. They hadn’t given it in for a public right 0’ way 
then. “Twas just a bit o° lathy old plank which Jim had throwed acrost the 
brook for his own conveniences. The man wasn’t drunk — only a little 
concerned in liquor, like — an’ his back was a mask where he’d slipped in 
the muck comin’ along. He went up the bricks past Jim’s mother, which was 
feedin’ the ducks, an’ set himself down at the table inside — Jim was just 
changin’ his socks — an’ the man let Jim know all his rights and aims 
regardin’ Mary. Then there just about was a hurly-bulloo? Jim’s fust mind 
was to pitch him forth, but he’d done that once in his young days, and got 
six months up to Lewes jail along o’ the man fallin’ on his head. So he 
swallowed his spittle an’ let him talk. The law about Mary was on the man’s 
side from fust to last, for he showed us all the papers. Then Mary come 
downstairs — she’d been studyin’ for an examination — an’ the man tells 
her who he was, an’ she says he had ought to have took proper care of his 
own flesh and blood while he had it by him, an’ not to think he could ree- 
claim it when it suited. He says somethin’ or other, but she looks him up an’ 
down, front an’ backwent, an’ she just tongues him scadderin’ out o’ doors, 
and he went away stuffin’ all the papers back into his hat, talkin’ most 
abusefully. Then she come back an’ freed her mind against Jim an’ his 
mother for not havin’ warned her of her upbringin’s, which it come out she 
hadn’t ever been told. They didn’t say naun to her. They never did. I’d ha’ 
packed her off with any man that would ha’ took her — an’ God’s pity on 
him!’ 

‘Umm!’ said Jabez, and sucked his pipe. 

‘So then, that was the beginnin.’ The man come back again next week or 
so, an’ he catched Jim alone, ‘thout his mother this time, an’ he fair beazled 
him with his papers an’ his talk — for the law was on his side — till Jim 
went down into his money-purse an’ give him ten shillings hush-money — 
he told me — to withdraw away for a bit an’ leave Mary with ‘em.’ 

‘But that’s no way to get rid o° man or woman,’ Jabez said. 

‘No more ‘tis. I told Jim so. “What can I do?” Jim says. “The law’s with 


the man. I walk about daytimes thinkin’ o’ it till I sweats my underclothes 
wringin’, an’ I lie abed nights thinkin’ o’ it till I sweats my sheets all of a 
sop. ‘Tisn’t as if I was a young man,” he says, “nor yet as if I was a pore 
man. Maybe he’ll drink hisself to death.” I e’en a’most told him outright 
what foolishness he was enterin’ into, but he knowed it — he knowed it — 
because he said next time the man come ‘twould be fifteen shillin’s. An’ 
next time ‘twas. Just fifteen shillin’s!’ 

‘An’ was the man her father?’ asked Jabez. 

‘He had the proofs an’ the papers. Jim showed me what that Lunnon 
Childern’s Society had answered when Mary writ up to ‘em an’ taxed ‘em 
with it. I lay she hadn’t been proper polite in her letters to ‘em, for they 
answered middlin’ short. They said the matter was out o’ their hands, but — 
let’s see if I remember — oh, yes, — they ree-gretted there had been an 
oversight. I reckon they had sent Mary out in the candle-box as a orphan 
instead o° havin’ a father. Terrible awkward! Then, when he’d drinked up 
the money, the man come again — in his usuals — an’ he kept hammerin’ 
on and hammerin’ on about his duty to his pore dear wife, an’ what he’d do 
for his dear daughter in Lunnon, till the tears runned down his two dirty 
cheeks an’ he come away with more money. Jim used to slip it into his hand 
behind the door; but his mother she heard the chink. She didn’t hold with 
hush-money. She’d write out all her feelin’s on the slate, an’ Jim ‘ud be 
settin’ up half the night answerin’ back an’ showing that the man had the 
law with him.’ 

‘Hadn’t that man no trade nor business, then?’ 

‘He told me he was a printer. I reckon, though, he lived on the rates like 
the rest of ‘em up there in Lunnon.’ 

‘An’ how did Mary take it?’ 

‘She said she’d sooner go into service than go with the man. I reckon a 
mistress ‘ud be middlin’ put to it for a maid ‘fore she put Mary into cap an’ 
gown. She was studyin’ to be a schoo-ool-teacher. A beauty she’ll make!... 
Well, that was how things went that fall. Mary’s Lunnon father kep’ comin’ 
an’ comin’ ‘carden as he’d drinked out the money Jim gave him; an’ each 
time he’d put-up his price for not takin’ Mary away. Jim’s mother, she 
didn’t like partin’ with no money, an’ bein’ obliged to write her feelin’s on 
the slate instead o’ givin’ ‘em vent by mouth, she was just about mad. Just 
about she was mad! 

‘Come November, I lodged with Jim in the outside room over ‘gainst his 
hen-house. I paid her my rent. I was workin’ for Dockett at Pounds — 
gettin’ chestnut-bats out o° Perry Shaw. Just such weather as this be — rain 


atop o’ rain after a wet October. (An’ I remember it ended in dry frostes 
right away up to Christmas.) Dockett he’d sent up to Perry Shaw for me — 
no, he comes puffin’ up to me himself — because a big corner-piece o’ the 
bank had slipped into the brook where she makes that elber at the bottom 0’ 
the Seventeen Acre, an’ all the rubbishy alders an’ sallies which he ought to 
have cut out when he took the farm, they’d slipped with the slip, an’ the 
brook was comin’ rooshin’ down atop of ‘em, an’ they’d just about back an’ 
spill the waters over his winter wheat. The water was lyin’ in the flats 
already. “Gor a-mighty, Jesse!” he bellers out at me, “get that rubbish away 
all manners you can. Don’t stop for no fagottin’, but give the brook play or 
my wheat’s past salvation. I can’t lend you no help,” he says, “but work an’ 
I'll pay ye.‘ 

“You had him there,’ Jabez chuckled. 

“Yes. I reckon I had ought to have drove my bargain, but the brook was 
backin’ up on good bread-corn. So ‘cardenly, I laid into the mess of it, 
workin’ off the bank where the trees was drownin’ themselves head-down 
in the roosh — just such weather as this — an’ the brook creepin’ up on me 
all the time. ‘Long toward noon, Jim comes mowchin’ along with his 
toppin’ axe over his shoulder. 

““Be you minded for an extra hand at your job?” he says. 

““Be you minded to turn to?” I ses, an’ — no more talk to it — Jim laid 
in alongside o’ me. He’s no hunger with a toppin’ axe.’ 

‘Maybe, but I’ve seed him at a job o’ throwin’ in the woods, an’ he didn’t 
seem to make out no shape,’ said Jabez. ‘He haven’t got the shoulders, nor 
yet the judgment — my opinion — when he’s dealin’ with full-girt timber. 
He don’t rightly make up his mind where he’s goin’ to throw her.’ 

‘We wasn’t throwin’ nothin’. We was cuttin’ out they soft alders, an’ 
haulin’ ‘em up the bank ‘fore they could back the waters on the wheat. Jim 
didn’t say much, ‘less it was that he’d had a postcard from Mary’s Lunnon 
father, night before, sayin’ he was comin’ down that mornin’. Jim, he’d 
sweated all night, an’ he didn’t reckon hisself equal to the talkin’ an’ the 
Swearin’ an’ the cryin’, an’ his mother blamin’ him afterwards on the slate. 
“Tt spiled my day to think of it,” he ses, when we was eatin’ our pieces. “So 
I’ve fair cried dunghill an’ run. Mother’ll have to tackle him by herself. I 
lay she won’t give him no hush-money,” he ses. “I lay he’ll be surprised by 
the time he’s done with her,” he ses. An’ that was e’en a’most all the talk 
we had concernin’ it. But he’s no hunger with the toppin’ axe. 

‘The brook she’d crep’ up an’ up on us, an’ she kep’ creepin’ upon us till 
we was workin’ knee-deep in the shallers, cuttin’ an’ pookin’ an’ pullin’ 


what we could get to o’ the rubbish. There was a middlin’ lot comin’ down- 
stream, too — cattle-bars, an’ hop-poles and odds-ends bats, all poltin’ 
down together; but they rooshed round the elber good shape by the time 
we’d backed out they drowned trees. Come four o’clock we reckoned we’d 
done a proper day’s work, an’ she’d take no harm if we left her. We couldn’t 
puddle about there in the dark an’ wet to no more advantage. Jim he was 
pourin’ the water out of his boots — no, I was doin’ that. Jim was kneelin’ 
to unlace his’n. “Damn it all, Jesse,” he ses, standin’ up; “the flood must be 
over my doorsteps at home, for here comes my old white-top bee-skep!”‘ 

“Yes. I allus heard he paints his bee-skeps,’ Jabez put in. ‘I dunno paint 
don’t tarrify bees more’n it keeps em’ dry.’ 

“PII have a pook at it,” he ses, an’ he pooks at it as it comes round the 
elber. The roosh nigh jerked the pooker out of his hand-grips, an’ he calls to 
me, an’ I come runnin’ barefoot. Then we pulled on the pooker, an’ it reared 
up on eend in the roosh, an’ we guessed what ‘twas. ‘Cardenly we pulled it 
in into a shaller, an’ it rolled a piece, an’ a great old stiff man’s arm nigh hit 
me in the face. Then we was sure. ““Tis a man,” ses Jim. But the face was 
all a mask. “I reckon it’s Mary’s Lunnon father,” he ses presently. “Lend me 
a match and I’ll make sure.” He never used baccy. We lit three matches one 
by another, well’s we could in the rain, an’ he cleaned off some o’ the slob 
with a tussick o’ grass. “Yes,” he ses. “It’s Mary’s Lunnon father. He won’t 
tarrify us no more. D’you want him, Jesse?” he ses. 

‘“No,” I ses. “If this was Eastbourne beach like, he’d be half-a-crown 
apiece to us ‘fore the coroner; but now we’d only lose a day havin’ to ‘tend 
the inquest. I lay he fell into the brook.” 

“I lay he did,” ses Jim. “I wonder if he saw mother.” He turns him over, 
an’ opens his coat and puts his fingers in the waistcoat pocket an’ starts 
laughin’. “He’s seen mother, right enough,” he ses. “An’ he’s got the best of 
her, too. She won’t be able to crow no more over me ‘bout givin’ him 
money. J never give him more than a sovereign. She’s give him two!” an’ he 
trousers ‘em, laughin’ all the time. “An’ now we’ll pook him back again, for 
I’ve done with him,” he ses. 

‘So we pooked him back into the middle of the brook, an’ we saw he 
went round the elber ‘thout balkin’, an’ we walked quite a piece beside of 
him to set him on his ways. When we couldn’t see no more, we went home 
by the high road, because we knowed the brook ‘u’d be out acrost the 
medders, an’ we wasn’t goin’ to hunt for Jim’s little rotten old bridge in that 
dark — an’ rainin’ Heavens’ hard, too. I was middlin’ pleased to see light 
an’ vittles again when we got home. Jim he pressed me to come insides for 


a drink. He don’t drink in a generality, but he was rid of all his troubles that 
evenin’, d’ye see? “Mother,” he ses so soon as the door ope’d, “have you 
seen him?” She whips out her slate an’ writes down — ”No.” “Oh, no,” ses 
Jim. “You don’t get out of it that way, mother. I lay you have seen him, an’ I 
lay he’s bested you for all your talk, same as he bested me. Make a clean 
breast of it, mother,” he ses. “He got round you too.” She was goin’ for the 
slate again, but he stops her. “It’s all right, mother,” he ses. “I’ve seen him 
sense you have, an’ he won’t trouble us no more.” The old lady looks up 
quick as a robin, an’ she writes, “Did he say so?” “No,” ses Jim, laughin’. 
“He didn’t say so. That’s how I know. But he bested you, mother. You can’t 
have it in at me for bein’ soft-hearted. You’re twice as tender-hearted as 
what I be. Look!” he ses, an’ he shows her the two sovereigns. “Put ‘em 
away where they belong,” he ses. “He won’t never come for no more; an’ 
now we’|l have our drink,” he ses, “for we’ve earned it.” 

‘Nature-ally they weren’t goin’ to let me see where they kep’ their 
monies. She went upstairs with it — for the whisky.’ 

‘I never knowed Jim was a drinkin’ man — in his own house, like,’ said 
Jabez. 

‘No more he isn’t; but what he takes he likes good. He won’t tech no 
publican’s hogwash acrost the bar. Four shillin’s he paid for that bottle o’ 
whisky. I know, because when the old lady brought it down there wasn’t 
more’n jest a liddle few dreenin’s an’ dregs in it. Nothin’ to set before 
neighbours, I do assure you.’ 

““Why, ‘twas half full last week, mother,” he ses. “You don’t mean,” he 
ses, “you’ve given him all that as well? It’s two shillin’s worth,” he ses. 
(That’s how I knowed he paid four.) “Well, well, mother, you be too 
tender-’carted to live. But I don’t grudge it to him,” he ses. “I don’t grudge 
him nothin’ he can keep.” So, ‘cardenly, we drinked up what little sup was 
left.’ 

‘An’ what come to Mary’s Lunnon father?’ said Jabez after a full 
minute’s silence. 

‘I be too tired to go readin’ papers of evenin’s; but Dockett he told me, 
that very week, I think, that they’d inquested on a man down at 
Robertsbridge which had poked and poked up agin’ so many bridges an’ 
banks, like, they couldn’t make naun out of him.’ 

‘An’ what did Mary say to all these doin’s?’ 

‘The old lady bundled her off to the village ‘fore her Lunnon father 
come, to buy week-end stuff (an’ she forgot the half o’ it). When we come 
in she was upstairs studyin’ to be a school-teacher. None told her naun 


about it. “Twadn’t girls’ affairs.’ 

‘Reckon she knowed?’ Jabez went on. 

‘She? She must have guessed it middlin’ close when she saw her money 
come back. But she never mentioned it in writing so far’s I know. She were 
more wotritted that night on account of two-three her chickens bein’ 
drowned, for the flood had skewed their old hen-house round on her postes. 
I cobbled her up next mornin’ when the brook shrinked.’ 

‘An’ where did you find the bridge? Some fur down-stream, didn’t ye?’ 

‘Just where she allus was. She hadn’t shifted but very little. The brook 
had gulled out the bank a piece under one eend o’ the plank, so’s she was 
liable to tilt ye sideways if you wasn’t careful. But I pooked three-four 
bricks under her, an’ she was all plumb again.’ 

‘Well, I dunno how it looks like, but let be how ‘twill,’ said Jabez, ‘he 
hadn’t no business to come down from Lunnon tarrifyin’ people, an’ 
threatenin’ to take away children which they’d hobbed up for their lawful 
own — even if ‘twas Mary Wickenden.’ 

‘He had the business right enough, an’ he had the law with him — no 
gettin’ over that,’ said Jesse. ‘But he had the drink with him, too, an’ that 
was where he failed, like.’ 

“Well, well! Let be how ‘twill, the brook was a good friend to Jim. I see it 
now. I allus did wonder what he was gettin’ at when he said that, when I 
talked to him about shiftin’ the stack. “You dunno everythin’,” he ses. “The 
Brook’s been a good friend to me,” he ses, “an’ if she’s minded to have a 
snatch at my hay, I ain’t settin’ out to withstand her.” 

‘T reckon she’s about shifted it, too, by now,’ Jesse chuckled. ‘Hark! That 
ain’t any slip off the bank which she’s got hold of.’ 

The Brook had changed her note again. It sounded as though she were 
mumbling something soft. 


MARY POSTGATE 


Of Miss Mary Postgate, Lady McCausland wrote that she was ‘thoroughly 
conscientious, tidy, companionable, and ladylike. I am very sorry to part 
with her, and shall always be interested in her welfare.’ 

Miss Fowler engaged her on this recommendation, and to her surprise, 
for she had had experience of companions, found that it was true. Miss 
Fowler was nearer sixty than fifty at the time, but though she needed care 
she did not exhaust her attendant’s vitality. On the contrary, she gave out, 
stimulatingly and with reminiscences. Her father had been a minor Court 
official in the days when the Great Exhibition of 1851 had just set its seal 
on Civilisation made perfect. Some of Miss Fowler’s tales, none the less, 
were not always for the young. Mary was not young, and though her speech 
was as colourless as her eyes or her hair, she was never shocked. She 
listened unflinchingly to every one; said at the end, ‘How interesting!’ or 
‘How shocking!’ as the case might be, and never again referred to it, for she 
prided herself on a trained mind, which ‘did not dwell on these things.’ She 
was, too, a treasure at domestic accounts, for which the village tradesmen, 
with their weekly books, loved her not. Otherwise she had no enemies; 
provoked no jealousy even among the plainest; neither gossip nor slander 
had ever been traced to her; she supplied the odd place at the Rector’s or the 
Doctor’s table at half an hour’s notice; she was a sort of public aunt to very 
many small children of the village street, whose parents, while accepting 
everything, would have been swift to resent what they called ‘patronage’; 
she served on the Village Nursing Committee as Miss Fowler’s nominee 
when Miss Fowler was crippled by rheumatoid arthritis, and came out of 
six months’ fortnightly meetings equally respected by all the cliques. 

And when Fate threw Miss Fowler’s nephew, an unlovely orphan of 
eleven, on Miss Fowler’s hands, Mary Postgate stood to her share of the 
business of education as practised in private and public schools. She 
checked printed clothes-lists, and unitemised bills of extras; wrote to Head 
and House masters, matrons, nurses and doctors, and grieved or rejoiced 
over half-term reports. Young Wyndham Fowler repaid her in his holidays 
by calling her ‘Gatepost,’ ‘Postey,’ or ‘Packthread,’ by thumping her 
between her narrow shoulders, or by chasing her bleating, round the garden, 
her large mouth open, her large nose high in air, at a stiff-necked shamble 
very like a camel’s. Later on he filled the house with clamour, argument, 


and harangues as to his personal needs, likes and dislikes, and the 
limitations of ‘you women,’ reducing Mary to tears of physical fatigue, or, 
when he chose to be humorous, of helpless laughter. At crises, which 
multiplied as he grew older, she was his ambassadress and his interpretress 
to Miss Fowler, who had no large sympathy with the young; a vote in his 
interest at the councils on his future; his sewing-woman, strictly 
accountable for mislaid boots and garments; always his butt and his slave. 

And when he decided to become a solicitor, and had entered an office in 
London; when his greeting had changed from ‘Hullo, Postey, you old 
beast,’ to Mornin’, Packthread,’ there came a war which, unlike all wars that 
Mary could remember, did not stay decently outside England and in the 
newspapers, but intruded on the lives of people whom she knew. As she 
said to Miss Fowler, it was ‘most vexatious.’ It took the Rector’s son who 
was going into business with his elder brother; it took the Colonel’s nephew 
on the eve of fruit-farming in Canada; it took Mrs. Grant’s son who, his 
mother said, was devoted to the ministry; and, very early indeed, it took 
Wynn Fowler, who announced on a postcard that he had joined the Flying 
Corps and wanted a cardigan waistcoat. 

‘He must go, and he must have the waistcoat,’ said Miss Fowler. So Mary 
got the proper-sized needles and wool, while Miss Fowler told the men of 
her establishment — two gardeners and an odd man, aged sixty — that 
those who could join the Army had better do so. The gardeners left. 
Cheape, the odd man, stayed on, and was promoted to the gardener’s 
cottage. The cook, scorning to be limited in luxuries, also left, after a 
spirited scene with Miss Fowler, and took the housemaid with her. Miss 
Fowler gazetted Nellie, Cheape’s seventeen-year-old daughter, to the vacant 
post; Mrs. Cheape to the rank of cook, with occasional cleaning bouts; and 
the reduced establishment moved forward smoothly. 

Wynn demanded an increase in his allowance. Miss Fowler, who always 
looked facts in the face, said, ‘He must have it. The chances are he won’t 
live long to draw it, and if three hundred makes him happy — ’ 

Wynn was grateful, and came over, in his tight-buttoned uniform, to say 
so. His training centre was not thirty miles away, and his talk was so 
technical that it had to be explained by charts of the various types of 
machines. He gave Mary such a chart. 

‘And you’d better study it, Postey,’ he said. ‘You’ll be seeing a lot of ‘em 
soon.’ So Mary studied the chart, but when Wynn next arrived to swell and 
exalt himself before his womenfolk, she failed badly in cross-examination, 
and he rated her as in the old days. 


“You look more or less like a human being,’ he said in his new Service 
voice. ‘You must have had a brain at some time in your past. What have you 
done with it? Where d’you keep it? A sheep would know more than you do, 
Postey. You’re lamentable. You are less use than an empty tin can, you 
dowey old cassowary.’ 

‘I suppose that’s how your superior officer talks to you?’ said Miss 
Fowler from her chair. 

‘But Postey doesn’t mind,’ Wynn replied. ‘Do you, Packthread?’ 

‘Why? Was Wynn saying anything? I shall get this right next time you 
come,’ she muttered, and knitted her pale brows again over the diagrams of 
Taubes, Farmans, and Zeppelins. 

In a few weeks the mere land and sea battles which she read to Miss 
Fowler after breakfast passed her like idle breath. Her heart and her interest 
were high in the air with Wynn, who had finished ‘rolling’ (whatever that 
might be) and had gone on from a ‘taxi’ to a machine more or less his own. 
One morning it circled over their very chimneys, alighted on Vegg’s Heath, 
almost outside the garden gate, and Wynn came in, blue with cold, shouting 
for food. He and she drew Miss Fowler’s bath-chair, as they had often done, 
along the Heath foot-path to look at the bi-plane. Mary observed that ‘it 
smelt very badly.’ 

‘Postey, I believe you think with your nose,’ said Wynn. ‘I know you 
don’t with your mind. Now, what type’s that?’ 

‘TIl go and get the chart,’ said Mary. 

“You’re hopeless! You haven’t the mental capacity of a white mouse,’ he 
cried, and explained the dials and the sockets for bomb-dropping till it was 
time to mount and ride the wet clouds once more. 

‘Ah!’ said Mary, as the stinking thing flared upward. ‘Wait till our Flying 
Corps gets to work! Wynn says it’s much safer than in the trenches.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Miss Fowler. “Tell Cheape to come and tow me home 
again.’ 

‘Ies all downhill. I can do it,’ said Mary, ‘if you put the brake on.’ She 
laid her lean self against the pushing-bar and home they trundled. 

‘Now, be careful you aren’t heated and catch a chill,’ said overdressed 
Miss Fowler. 

‘Nothing makes me perspire,’ said Mary. As she bumped the chair under 
the porch she straightened her long back. The exertion had given her a 
colour, and the wind had loosened a wisp of hair across her forehead. Miss 
Fowler glanced at her. 

“What do you ever think of, Mary?’ she demanded suddenly. 


‘Oh, Wynn says he wants another three pairs of stockings — as thick as 
we can make them.’ 

“Yes. But I mean the things that women think about. Here you are, more 
than forty — ’ 

‘Forty-four,’ said truthful Mary. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well?’ Mary offered Miss Fowler her shoulder as usual. 

‘And you’ve been with me ten years now.’ 

‘Lets see,’ said Mary. ‘Wynn was eleven when he came. He’s twenty 
now, and I came two years before that. It must be eleven.’ 

‘Eleven! And you’ve never told me anything that matters in all that 
while. Looking back, it seems to me that I’ve done all the talking.’ 

‘T’m afraid I’m not much of a conversationalist. As Wynn says, I haven’t 
the mind. Let me take your hat.’ 

Miss Fowler, moving stiffly from the hip, stamped her rubber-tipped 
stick on the tiled hall floor. ‘Mary, aren’t you anything except a companion? 
Would you ever have been anything except a companion?’ 

Mary hung up the garden hat on its proper peg. ‘No,’ she said after 
consideration. ‘I don’t imagine I ever should. But I’ve no imagination, I’m 
afraid.’ 

She fetched Miss Fowler her eleven-o’clock glass of Contrexéville. 

That was the wet December when it rained six inches to the month, and 
the women went abroad as little as might be. Wynn’s flying chariot visited 
them several times, and for two mornings (he had warned her by postcard) 
Mary heard the thresh of his propellers at dawn. The second time she ran to 
the window, and stared at the whitening sky. A little blur passed overhead. 
She lifted her lean arms towards it. 

That evening at six o’clock there came an announcement in an official 
envelope that Second Lieutenant W. Fowler had been killed during a trial 
flight. Death was instantaneous. She read it and carried it to Miss Fowler. 

‘I never expected anything else,’ said Miss Fowler; ‘but I’m sorry it 
happened before he had done anything.’ 

The room was whirling round Mary Postgate, but she found herself quite 
steady in the midst of it. 

“Yes,’ she said. ‘It’s a great pity he didn’t die in action after he had killed 
somebody.’ 

‘He was killed instantly. That’s one comfort,’ Miss Fowler went on. 

‘But Wynn says the shock of a fall kills a man at once — whatever 
happens to the tanks,’ quoted Mary. 


The room was coming to rest now. She heard Miss Fowler say 
impatiently, ‘But why can’t we cry, Mary?’ and herself replying, ‘There’s 
nothing to cry for. He has done his duty as much as Mrs. Grant’s son did.’ 

‘And when he died, she came and cried all the morning,’ said Miss 
Fowler. “This only makes me feel tired — terribly tired. Will you help me to 
bed, please, Mary? — And I think I’d like the hot-water bottle.’ 

So Mary helped her and sat beside, talking of Wynn in his riotous youth. 

‘I believe,’ said Miss Fowler suddenly, ‘that old people and young people 
slip from under a stroke like this. The middle-aged feel it most.’ 

‘I expect that’s true,’ said Mary, rising. ‘I’m going to put away the things 
in his room now. Shall we wear mourning?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘Except, of course, at the funeral. I 
can’t go. You will. I want you to arrange about his being buried here. What 
a blessing it didn’t happen at Salisbury!’ 

Every one, from the Authorities of the Flying Corps to the Rector, was 
most kind and sympathetic. Mary found herself for the moment in a world 
where bodies were in the habit of being despatched by all sorts of 
conveyances to all sorts of places. And at the funeral two young men in 
buttoned-up uniforms stood beside the grave and spoke to her afterwards. 

“You’re Miss Postgate, aren’t you?’ said one. ‘Fowler told me about you. 
He was a good chap — a first-class fellow — a great loss.’ 

‘Great loss!’ growled his companion. ‘We’re all awfully sorry.’ 

‘How high did he fall from?’ Mary whispered. 

‘Pretty nearly four thousand feet, I should think, didn’t he? You were up 
that day, Monkey?’ 

‘All of that,’ the other child replied. ‘My bar made three thousand, and I 
wasn’t as high as him by a lot.’ 

‘Then that’s all right,’ said Mary. “Thank you very much.’ 

They moved away as Mrs. Grant flung herself weeping on Mary’s flat 
chest, under the lych-gate, and cried, ‘I know how it feels! I know how it 
feels!’ 

‘But both his parents are dead,’ Mary returned, as she fended her off. 
‘Perhaps they’ve all met by now,’ she added vaguely as she escaped 
towards the coach. 

‘Tve thought of that too,’ wailed Mrs. Grant; ‘but then he’ll be 
practically a stranger to them. Quite embarrassing!’ 

Mary faithfully reported every detail of the ceremony to Miss Fowler, 
who, when she described Mrs. Grant’s outburst, laughed aloud. 

‘Oh, how Wynn would have enjoyed it! He was always utterly unreliable 


at funerals. D’you remember — ’ And they talked of him again, each 
piecing out the other’s gaps. ‘And now,’ said Miss Fowler, ‘we’ll pull up 
the blinds and we’ll have a general tidy. That always does us good. Have 
you seen to Wynn’s things?’ 

‘Everything — since he first came,’ said Mary. ‘He was never destructive 
— even with his toys.’ 

They faced that neat room. 

‘It can’t be natural not to cry,’ Mary said at last. ‘I’m so afraid you’ll 
have a reaction.’ 

‘As I told you, we old people slip from under the stroke. It’s you Pm 
afraid for. Have you cried yet?’ 

‘I can’t. It only makes me angry with the Germans.’ 

‘That’s sheer waste of vitality,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘We must live till the 
war’s finished.’ She opened a full wardrobe. ‘Now, I’ve been thinking 
things over. This is my plan. All his civilian clothes can be given away — 
Belgian refugees, and so on.’ 

Mary nodded. ‘Boots, collars, and gloves?’ 

“Yes. We don’t need to keep anything except his cap and belt.’ 

‘They came back yesterday with his Flying Corps clothes’ — Mary 
pointed to a roll on the little iron bed. 

‘Ah, but keep his Service things. Some one may be glad of them later. Do 
you remember his sizes?’ 

‘Five feet eight and a half; thirty-six inches round the chest. But he told 
me he’s just put on an inch and a half. PI mark it on a label and tie it on his 
sleeping-bag.’ 

‘So that disposes of that,’ said Miss Fowler, tapping the palm of one hand 
with the ringed third finger of the other. ‘What waste it all is! We’ll get his 
old school trunk to-morrow and pack his civilian clothes.’ 

‘And the rest?’ said Mary. ‘His books and pictures and the games and the 
toys — and — and the rest?’ 

‘My plan is to burn every single thing,’ said Miss Fowler. “Then we shall 
know where they are and no one can handle them afterwards. What do you 
think?’ 

‘T think that would be much the best,’ said Mary. ‘But there’s such a lot 
of them.’ 

“We’ll burn them in the destructor,’ said Miss Fowler. 

This was an open-air furnace for the consumption of refuse; a little 
circular four-foot tower of pierced brick over an iron grating. Miss Fowler 
had noticed the design in a gardening journal years ago, and had had it built 


at the bottom of the garden. It suited her tidy soul, for it saved unsightly 
rubbish-heaps, and the ashes lightened the stiff clay soil. 

Mary considered for a moment, saw her way clear, and nodded again. 
They spent the evening putting away well-remembered civilian suits, 
underclothes that Mary had marked, and the regiments of very gaudy socks 
and ties. A second trunk was needed, and, after that, a little packing-case, 
and it was late next day when Cheape and the local carrier lifted them to the 
cart. The Rector luckily knew of a friend’s son, about five feet eight and a 
half inches high, to whom a complete Flying Corps outfit would be most 
acceptable, and sent his gardener’s son down with a barrow to take delivery 
of it. The cap was hung up in Miss Fowler’s bedroom, the belt in Miss 
Postgate’s; for, as Miss Fowler said, they had no desire to make tea-party 
talk of them. 

‘That disposes of that,’ said Miss Fowler. ‘I'll leave the rest to you, Mary. 
I can’t run up and down the garden. You’d better take the big clothes-basket 
and get Nellie to help you.’ 

‘T shall take the wheel-barrow and do it myself,’ said Mary, and for once 
in her life closed her mouth. 

Miss Fowler, in moments of irritation, had called Mary deadly 
methodical. She put on her oldest waterproof and gardening-hat and her 
ever-slipping goloshes, for the weather was on the edge of more rain. She 
gathered fire-lighters from the kitchen, a half-scuttle of coals, and a faggot 
of brushwood. These she wheeled in the barrow down the mossed paths to 
the dank little laurel shrubbery where the destructor stood under the drip of 
three oaks. She climbed the wire fence into the Rector’s glebe just behind, 
and from his tenant’s rick pulled two large armfuls of good hay, which she 
spread neatly on the fire-bars. Next, journey by journey, passing Miss 
Fowler’s white face at the morning-room window each time, she brought 
down in the towel-covered clothes-basket, on the wheel-barrow, thumbed 
and used Hentys, Marryats, Levers, Stevensons, Baroness Orczys, Garvices, 
schoolbooks, and atlases, unrelated piles of the Motor Cyclist, the Light 
Car, and catalogues of Olympia Exhibitions; the remnants of a fleet of 
sailing-ships from ninepenny cutters to a three-guinea yacht; a prep.-school 
dressing-gown; bats from three-and-sixpence to twenty-four shillings; 
cricket and tennis balls; disintegrated steam and clockwork locomotives 
with their twisted rails; a grey and red tin model of a submarine; a dumb 
gramophone and cracked records; golf-clubs that had to be broken across 
the knee, like his walking-sticks, and an assegai; photographs of private and 
public school cricket and football elevens, and his O.T.C. on the line of 


march; kodaks, and film-rolls; some pewters, and one real silver cup, for 
boxing competitions and Junior Hurdles; sheaves of school photographs; 
Miss Fowler’s photograph; her own which he had borne off in fun and 
(good care she took not to ask!) had never returned; a playbox with a secret 
drawer; a load of flannels, belts, and jerseys, and a pair of spiked shoes 
unearthed in the attic; a packet of all the letters that Miss Fowler and she 
had ever written to him, kept for some absurd reason through all these 
years; a five-day attempt at a diary; framed pictures of racing motors in full 
Brooklands career, and load upon load of undistinguishable wreckage of 
tool-boxes, rabbit-hutches, electric batteries, tin soldiers, fret-saw outfits, 
and jig-saw puzzles. 

Miss Fowler at the window watched her come and go, and said to herself, 
‘Mary’s an old woman. I never realised it before.’ 

After lunch she recommended her to rest. 

‘T’m not in the least tired,’ said Mary. ‘I’ve got it all arranged. I’m going 
to the village at two o’clock for some paraffin. Nellie hasn’t enough, and 
the walk will do me good.’ 

She made one last quest round the house before she started, and found 
that she had overlooked nothing. It began to mist as soon as she had skirted 
Vegg’s Heath, where Wynn used to descend — it seemed to her that she 
could almost hear the beat of his propellers overhead, but there was nothing 
to see. She hoisted her umbrella and lunged into the blind wet till she had 
reached the shelter of the empty village. As she came out of Mr. Kidd’s 
shop with a bottle full of paraffin in her string shopping-bag, she met Nurse 
Eden, the village nurse, and fell into talk with her, as usual, about the 
village children. They were just parting opposite the ‘Royal Oak,’ when a 
gun, they fancied, was fired immediately behind the house. It was followed 
by a child’s shriek dying into a wail. 

‘Accident!’ said Nurse Eden promptly, and dashed through the empty bar, 
followed by Mary. They found Mrs. Gerritt, the publican’s wife, who could 
only gasp and point to the yard, where a little cart-lodge was sliding 
sideways amid a clatter of tiles. Nurse Eden snatched up a sheet drying 
before the fire, ran out, lifted something from the ground, and flung the 
sheet round it. The sheet turned scarlet and half her uniform too, as she bore 
the load into the kitchen. It was little Edna Gerritt, aged nine, whom Mary 
had known since her perambulator days. 

‘Am I hurted bad?’ Edna asked, and died between Nurse Eden’s dripping 
hands. The sheet fell aside and for an instant, before she could shut her 
eyes, Mary saw the ripped and shredded body. 


‘It’s a wonder she spoke at all,’ said Nurse Eden. ‘What in God’s name 
was it?’ 

‘A bomb,’ said Mary. 

‘One o’ the Zeppelins?’ 

‘No. An aeroplane. I thought I heard it on the Heath, but I fancied it was 
one of ours. It must have shut off its engines as it came down. That’s why 
we didn’t notice it.’ 

‘The filthy pigs!’ said Nurse Eden, all white and shaken. ‘See the pickle 
I’m in! Go and tell Dr. Hennis, Miss Postgate.’ Nurse looked at the mother, 
who had dropped face down on the floor. ‘She’s only in a fit. Turn her 
over.’ 

Mary heaved Mrs. Gerritt right side up, and hurried off for the doctor. 
When she told her tale, he asked her to sit down in the surgery till he got 
her something. 

‘But I don’t need it, I assure you,’ said she. ‘I don’t think it would be 
wise to tell Miss Fowler about it, do you? Her heart is so irritable in this 
weather.’ 

Dr. Hennis looked at her admiringly as he packed up his bag. 

‘No. Don’t tell anybody till we’re sure,’ he said, and hastened to the 
‘Royal Oak,’ while Mary went on with the paraffin. The village behind her 
was as quiet as usual, for the news had not yet spread. She frowned a little 
to herself, her large nostrils expanded uglily, and from time to time she 
muttered a phrase which Wynn, who never restrained himself before his 
womenfolk, had applied to the enemy. ‘Bloody pagans! They are bloody 
pagans. But,’ she continued, falling back on the teaching that had made her 
what she was, ‘one mustn’t let one’s mind dwell on these things.’ 

Before she reached the house Dr. Hennis, who was also a special 
constable, overtook her in his car. 

‘Oh, Miss Postgate,’ he said, ‘I wanted to tell you that that accident at the 
“Royal Oak” was due to Gerritt’s stable tumbling down. It’s been dangerous 
for a long time. It ought to have been condemned.’ 

‘I thought I heard an explosion too,’ said Mary. 

“You might have been misled by the beams snapping. I’ve been looking 
at ‘em. They were dry-rotted through and through. Of course, as they broke, 
they would make a noise just like a gun.’ 

“Yes?’ said Mary politely. 

‘Poor little Edna was playing underneath it,’ he went on, still holding her 
with his eyes, ‘and that and the tiles cut her to pieces, you see?’ 

‘I saw it,’ said Mary, shaking her head. ‘I heard it too.’ 


‘Well, we cannot be sure.’ Dr. Hennis changed his tone completely. ‘I 
know both you and Nurse Eden (I’ve been speaking to her) are perfectly 
trustworthy, and I can rely on you not to say anything — yet at least. It is no 
good to stir up people unless — ’ 

‘Oh, I never do — anyhow,’ said Mary, and Dr. Hennis went on to the 
county town. 

After all, she told herself, it might, just possibly, have been the collapse 
of the old stable that had done all those things to poor little Edna. She was 
sorry she had even hinted at other things, but Nurse Eden was discretion 
itself. By the time she reached home the affair seemed increasingly remote 
by its very monstrosity. As she came in, Miss Fowler told her that a couple 
of aeroplanes had passed half an hour ago. 

‘I thought I heard them,’ she replied, ‘I’m going down to the garden now. 
I’ve got the paraffin.’ 

“Yes, but — what have you got on your boots? They’re soaking wet. 
Change them at once.’ 

Not only did Mary obey but she wrapped the boots in a newspaper, and 
put them into the string bag with the bottle. So, armed with the longest 
kitchen poker, she left. 

‘It’s raining again,’ was Miss Fowler’s last word, ‘but — I know you 
won’t be happy till that’s disposed of.’ 

‘It won’t take long. I’ve got everything down there, and I’ve put the lid 
on the destructor to keep the wet out.’ 

The shrubbery was filling with twilight by the time she had completed 
her arrangements and sprinkled the sacrificial oil. As she lit the match that 
would burn her heart to ashes, she heard a groan or a grunt behind the dense 
Portugal laurels. 

‘Cheape?’ she called impatiently, but Cheape, with his ancient lumbago, 
in his comfortable cottage would be the last man to profane the sanctuary. 
‘Sheep,’ she concluded, and threw in the fusee. The pyre went up in a roar, 
and the immediate flame hastened night around her. 

‘How Wynn would have loved this!’ she thought, stepping back from the 
blaze. 

By its light she saw, half hidden behind a laurel not five paces away, a 
bareheaded man sitting very stiffly at the foot of one of the oaks. A broken 
branch lay across his lap — one booted leg protruding from beneath it. His 
head moved ceaselessly from side to side, but his body was as still as the 
tree’s trunk. He was dressed — she moved sideways to look more closely 
— in a uniform something like Wynn’s, with a flap buttoned across the 


chest. For an instant, she had some idea that it might be one of the young 
flying men she had met at the funeral. But their heads were dark and glossy. 
This man’s was as pale as a baby’s, and so closely cropped that she could 
see the disgusting pinky skin beneath. His lips moved. 

‘What do you say?’ Mary moved towards him and stooped. 

‘Laty! Laty! Laty!’ he muttered, while his hands picked at the dead wet 
leaves. There was no doubt as to his nationality. It made her so angry that 
she strode back to the destructor, though it was still too hot to use the poker 
there. Wynn’s books seemed to be catching well. She looked up at the oak 
behind the man; several of the light upper and two or three rotten lower 
branches had broken and scattered their rubbish on the shrubbery path. On 
the lowest fork a helmet with dependent strings, showed like a bird’s-nest in 
the light of a long-tongued flame. Evidently this person had fallen through 
the tree. Wynn had told her that it was quite possible for people to fall out 
of aeroplanes. Wynn told her too, that trees were useful things to break an 
aviator’s fall, but in this case the aviator must have been broken or he 
would have moved from his queer position. He seemed helpless except for 
his horrible rolling head. On the other hand, she could see a pistol case at 
his belt — and Mary loathed pistols. Months ago, after reading certain 
Belgian reports together, she and Miss Fowler had had dealings with one — 
a huge revolver with flat-nosed bullets, which latter, Wynn said, were 
forbidden by the rules of war to be used against civilised enemies. “They’re 
good enough for us,’ Miss Fowler had replied. ‘Show Mary how it works.’ 
And Wynn, laughing at the mere possibility of any such need, had led the 
craven winking Mary into the Rector’s disused quarry, and had shown her 
how to fire the terrible machine. It lay now in the top-left-hand drawer of 
her toilet-table — a memento not included in the burning. Wynn would be 
pleased to see how she was not afraid. 

She slipped up to the house to get it. When she came through the rain, the 
eyes in the head were alive with expectation. The mouth even tried to smile. 
But at sight of the revolver its corners went down just like Edna Gerritt’s. A 
tear trickled from one eye, and the head rolled from shoulder to shoulder as 
though trying to point out something. 

‘Cassée. Tout cassée,’ it whimpered. 

‘What do you say?’ said Mary disgustedly, keeping well to one side, 
though only the head moved. 

‘Cassée,’ it repeated. ‘Che me rends. Le médicin! Toctor!’ 

‘Nein!’ said she, bringing all her small German to bear with the big 
pistol. ‘Ich haben der todt Kinder gesehn.’ 


The head was still. Mary’s hand dropped. She had been careful to keep 
her finger off the trigger for fear of accidents. After a few moments’ 
waiting, she returned to the destructor, where the flames were falling, and 
churned up Wynn’s charring books with the poker. Again the head groaned 
for the doctor. 

‘Stop that!’ said Mary, and stamped her foot. ‘Stop that, you bloody 
pagan!’ 

The words came quite smoothly and naturally. They were Wynn’s own 
words, and Wynn was a gentleman who for no consideration on earth would 
have torn little Edna into those vividly coloured strips and strings. But this 
thing hunched under the oak-tree had done that thing. It was no question of 
reading horrors out of newspapers to Miss Fowler. Mary had seen it with 
her own eyes on the ‘Royal Oak’ kitchen table. She must not allow her 
mind to dwell upon it. Now Wynn was dead, and everything connected with 
him was lumping and rustling and tinkling under her busy poker into red 
black dust and grey leaves of ash. The thing beneath the oak would die too. 
Mary had seen death more than once. She came of a family that had a knack 
of dying under, as she told Miss Fowler, ‘most distressing circumstances.’ 
She would stay where she was till she was entirely satisfied that It was dead 
— dead as dear papa in the late ‘eighties; aunt Mary in eighty-nine; mamma 
in ‘ninety-one; cousin Dick in ninety-five; Lady McCausland’s housemaid 
in ‘ninety-nine; Lady McCausland’s sister in nineteen hundred and one; 
Wynn buried five days ago; and Edna Gerritt still waiting for decent earth 
to hide her. As she thought — her underlip caught up by one faded canine, 
brows knit and nostrils wide — she wielded the poker with lunges that 
jarred the grating at the bottom, and careful scrapes round the brick-work 
above. She looked at her wrist-watch. It was getting on to half-past four, 
and the rain was coming down in earnest. Tea would be at five. If It did not 
die before that time, she would be soaked and would have to change. 
Meantime, and this occupied her, Wynn’s things were burning well in spite 
of the hissing wet, though now and again a book-back with a quite 
distinguishable title would be heaved up out of the mass. The exercise of 
stoking had given her a glow which seemed to reach to the marrow of her 
bones. She hummed — Mary never had a voice — to herself. She had never 
believed in all those advanced views — though Miss Fowler herself leaned 
a little that way — of woman’s work in the world; but now she saw there 
was much to be said for them. This, for instance, was her work — work 
which no man, least of all Dr. Hennis, would ever have done. A man, at 
such a crisis, would be what Wynn called a ‘sportsman’; would leave 


everything to fetch help, and would certainly bring It into the house. Now a 
woman’s business was to make a happy home for — for a husband and 
children. Failing these — it was not a thing one should allow one’s mind to 
dwell upon — but — 

‘Stop it!’ Mary cried once more across the shadows. ‘Nein, I tell you! Ich 
haben der todt Kinder gesehn.’ 

But it was a fact. A woman who had missed these things could still be 
useful — more useful than a man in certain respects. She thumped like a 
pavior through the settling ashes at the secret thrill of it. The rain was 
damping the fire, but she could feel — it was too dark to see — that her 
work was done. There was a dull red glow at the bottom of the destructor, 
not enough to char the wooden lid if she slipped it half over against the 
driving wet. This arranged, she leaned on the poker and waited, while an 
increasing rapture laid hold on her. She ceased to think. She gave herself up 
to feel. Her long pleasure was broken by a sound that she had waited for in 
agony several times in her life. She leaned forward and listened, smiling. 
There could be no mistake. She closed her eyes and drank it in. Once it 
ceased abruptly. 

‘Go on,’ she murmured, half aloud. “That isn’t the end.’ 

Then the end came very distinctly in a lull between two rain-gusts. Mary 
Postgate drew her breath short between her teeth and shivered from head to 
foot. ‘That’s all right,’ said she contentedly, and went up to the house, where 
she scandalised the whole routine by taking a luxurious hot bath before tea, 
and came down looking, as Miss Fowler said when she saw her lying all 
relaxed on the other sofa, ‘quite handsome!’ 


THE BULL THAT THOUGHT 


WESTWARD from a town by the Mouths of the Rhone, runs a road so 
mathematically straight, so barometrically level, that it ranks among the 
world’s measured miles and motorists use it for records. I had attacked the 
distance several times, but always with a Mistral blowing, or the unchancy 
cattle of those parts on the move. But once, running from the East, into a 
high-piled, almost Egyptian, sunset, there came a night which it would have 
been sin to have wasted. It was warm with the breath of summer in 
advance; moonlit till the shadow of every rounded pebble and pointed 
cypress wind-break lay solid on that vast flat-floored waste; and my Mr. 
Leggatt, who had slipped out to make sure, reported that the roadsurface 
was unblemished. ‘Now,’ he suggested, ‘we might see what she’!l do under 
strict road- conditions. She’s been pullin’ like the Blue de Luxe all day. 
Unless I’m all off, it’s her night out.’ We arranged the trial for after dinner- 
thirty kilometres as near as might be; and twenty-two of them without even 
a level crossing. There sat beside me at table d’hote an elderly, bearded 
Frenchman wearing the rosette of by no means the lowest grade of the 
Legion of Honour, who had arrived in a talkative Citroen. I gathered that he 
had spent much of his life in the French Colonial Service in Annam and 
Tonquin. When the war came, his years barring him from the front line, he 
had supervised Chinese wood-cutters who, with axe and dynamite, 
deforested the centre of France for trench-props. He said my chauffeur had 
told him that I contemplated an experiment. He was interested in cars-had 
admired mine-would, in short, be greatly indebted to me if I permitted him 
to assist as an observer. One could not well refuse; and, knowing my Mr. 
Leggatt, it occurred to me there might also be a bet in the background. 
While he went to get his coat, I asked the proprietor his name. ‘Voiron- 
Monsieur Andre Voiron,’ was the reply. ‘And his business?’ ‘Mon Dieu! He 
is Voiron! He is all those things, there!’ The proprietor waved his hands at 
brilliant advertisements on the dining- room walls, which declared that 
Voiron Freres dealt in wines, agricultural implements, chemical manures, 
provisions and produce throughout that part of the globe. He said little for 
the first five minutes of our trip, and nothing at all for the next ten-it being, 
as Leggatt had guessed, Esmeralda’s night out. But, when her indicator 
climbed to a certain figure and held there for three blinding kilometres, he 
expressed himself satisfied, and proposed to me that we should celebrate 
the event at the hotel. ‘I keep yonder,’ said he, ‘a wine on which I should 


value your opinion.’ On our return, he disappeared for a few minutes, and I 
heard him rumbling in a cellar. The proprietor presently invited me to the 
dining-room, where, beneath one frugal light, a table had been set with 
local dishes of renown. There was, too, a bottle beyond most known sizes, 
marked black on red, with a date. Monsieur Voiron opened it, and we drank 
to the health of my car. The velvety, perfumed liquor, between fawn and 
topaz, neither too sweet nor too dry, creamed in its generous glass. But I 
knew no wine composed of the whispers of angels’ wings, the breath of 
Eden and the foam and pulse of Youth renewed. So I asked what it might 
be. ‘It is champagne,’ he said gravely. ‘Then what have I been drinking all 
my life?’ ‘If you were lucky, before the War, and paid thirty shillings a 
bottle, it is possible you may have drunk one of our better-class tisanes.’ 
‘And where does one get this?’ ‘Here, I am happy to say. Elsewhere, 
perhaps, it is not so easy. We growers exchange these real wines among 
ourselves.’ I bowed my head in admiration, surrender, and joy. There stood 
the most ample bottle, and it was not yet eleven o’clock. Doors locked and 
shutters banged throughout the establishment. Some last servant yawned on 
his way to bed. Monsieur Voiron opened a window and the moonlight 
flooded in from a small pebbled court outside. One could almost hear the 
town of Chambres breathing in its first sleep. Presently, there was a thick 
noise in the air, the passing of feet and hooves, lowings, and a stifled bark 
or two. Dust rose over the courtyard wall, followed by the strong smell of 
cattle. ‘They are moving some beasts,’ said Monsieur Voiron, cocking an 
ear. ‘Mine, I think. Yes, I hear Christophe. Our beasts do not like 
automobiles-so we move at night. You do not know our country-the Crau, 
here, or the Camargue? I was-I am now, again-of it. All France is good; but 
this is the best.’ He spoke, as only a Frenchman can, of his own loved part 
of his own lovely land. ‘For myself, if I were not so involved in all these 
affairs’-he pointed to the advertisements-’I would live on our farm with my 
cattle, and worship them like a Hindu. You know our cattle of the 
Camargue, Monsieur? No? It is not an acquaintance to rush upon lightly. 
There are no beasts like them. They have a mentality superior to that of 
others. They graze and they ruminate, by choice, facing our Mistral, which 
is more than some automobiles will do. Also they have in them the 
potentiality of thought-and when cattle think-I have seen what arrives.’ ‘Are 
they so clever as all that?’ I asked idly. ‘Monsieur, when your sportif 
chauffeur camouflaged your limousine so that she resembled one of your 
Army lorries, I would not believe her capacities. I bet him-ah-two to one- 
she would not touch ninety kilometres. It was proved that she could. I can 


give you no proof, but will you believe me if I tell you what a beast who 
thinks can achieve?’ ‘After the War,’ said I spaciously, ‘everything is 
credible.’ ‘That is true! Everything inconceivable has happened; but still we 
learn nothing and we believe nothing. When I was a child in my father’s 
house-before I became a Colonial Administrator-my interest and my 
affection were among our cattle. We of the old rock live here- have you 
seen?-in big farms like castles. Indeed, some of them may have been 
Saracenic. The barns group round them-great white-walled barns, and yards 
solid as our houses. One gate shuts all. It is a world apart; an administration 
of all that concerns beasts. It was there I learned something about cattle. 
You see, they are our playthings in the Camargue and the Crau. The boy 
measures his strength against the calf that butts him in play among the 
manure-heaps. He moves in and out among the cows, who are-not so 
amiable. He rides with the herdsmen in the open to shift the herds. Sooner 
or later, he meets as bulls the little calves that knocked him over. So it was 
with me- till it became necessary that I should go to our Colonies.’ He 
laughed. ‘Very necessary. That is a good time in youth, Monsieur, when one 
does these things which shock our parents. Why is it always Papa who is so 
shocked and has never heard of such things-and Mamma who supplies the 
excuses?...And when my brother-my elder who stayed and created the 
business-begged me to return and help him, I resigned my Colonial career 
gladly enough. I returned to our own lands, and my well-loved, wicked 
white and yellow cattle of the Camargue and the Crau. My Faith, I could 
talk of them all night, for this stuff unlocks the heart, without making 
repentance in the morning...Yes! It was after the War that this happened. 
There was a calf, among Heaven knows how many of ours-a bull-calf-an 
infant indistinguishable from his companions. He was sick, and he had been 
taken up with his mother into the big farmyard at home with us. Naturally 
the children of our herdsmen practised on him from the first. It is in their 
blood. The Spaniards make a cult of bull-fighting. Our little devils down 
here bait bulls as automatically as the English child kicks or throws balls. 
This calf would chase them with his eyes open, like a cow when she hunts a 
man. They would take refuge behind our tractors and wine- carts in the 
centre of the yard: he would chase them in and out as a dog hunts rats. 
More than that, he would study their psychology, his eyes in their eyes. Yes, 
he watched their faces to divine which way they would run. He himself, 
also, would pretend sometimes to charge directly at a boy. Then he would 
wheel right or left-one could never tell-and knock over some child pressed 
against a wall who thought himself safe. After this, he would stand over 


him, knowing that his companions must come to his aid; and when they 
were all together, waving their jackets across his eyes and pulling his tail, 
he would scatter them-how he would scatter them! He could kick, too, 
sideways like a cow. He knew his ranges as well as our gunners, and he was 
as quick on his feet as our Carpentier. I observed him often. Christophe- the 
man who passed just now-our chief herdsman, who had taught me to ride 
with our beasts when I was ten-Christophe told me that he was descended 
from a yellow cow of those days that had chased us once into the marshes. 
“He kicks just like her,” said Christophe. “He can side- kick as he jumps. 
Have you seen, too, that he is not deceived by the jacket when a boy waves 
it? He uses it to find the boy. They think they are feeling him. He is feeling 
them always. He thinks, that one.” I had come to the same conclusion. Yes- 
the creature was a thinker along the lines necessary to his sport; and he was 
a humorist also, like so many natural murderers. One knows the type among 
beasts as well as among men. It possesses a curious truculent mirth-almost 
indecent but infallibly significant — °’ Monsieur Voiron replenished our 
glasses with the great wine that went better at each descent. ‘They kept him 
for some time in the yards to practise upon. Naturally he became a little 
brutal; so Christophe turned him out to learn manners among his equals in 
the grazing lands, where the Camargue joins the Crau. How old was he 
then? About eight or nine months, I think. We met again a few months later- 
he and I. I was riding one of our little half-wild horses, along a road of the 
Crau, when I found myself almost unseated. It was he! He had hidden 
himself behind a wind-break till we passed, and had then charged my horse 
from behind. Yes, he had deceived even my little horse! But I recognised 
him. I gave him the whip across the nose, and I said: “Apis, for this thou 
goest to Arles! It was unworthy of thee, between us two.” But that creature 
had no shame. He went away laughing, like an Apache. If he had 
dismounted me, I do not think it is I who would have laughed- yearling as 
he was.’ ‘Why did you want to send him to Arles?’ I asked. ‘For the bull- 
ring. When your charming tourists leave us, we institute our little 
amusements there. Not a real bull-fight, you understand, but young bulls 
with padded horns, and our boys from hereabouts and in the city go to play 
with them. Naturally, before we send them we try them in our yards at 
home. So we brought up Apis from his pastures. He knew at once that he 
was among the friends of his youth-he almost shook hands with them-and 
he submitted like an angel to padding his horns. He investigated the carts 
and tractors in the yards, to choose his lines of defence and attack. And 
then-he attacked with an elan, and he defended with a tenacity and 


forethought that delighted us. In truth, we were so pleased that I fear we 
trespassed upon his patience. We desired him to repeat himself, which no 
true artist will tolerate. But he gave us fair warning. He went out to the 
centre of the yard, where there was some dry earth; he kneeled down and- 
you have seen a calf whose horns fret him thrusting and rooting into a 
bank? He did just that, very deliberately, till he had rubbed the pads off his 
horns. Then he rose, dancing on those wonderful feet that twinkled, and he 
said: “Now, my friends, the buttons are off the foils. Who begins?” We 
understood. We finished at once. He was turned out again on the pastures 
till it should be time to amuse them at our little metropolis. But, some time 
before he went to Arles-yes, I think I have it correctly-Christophe, who had 
been out on the Crau, informed me that Apis had assassinated a young bull 
who had given signs of developing into a rival. That happens, of course, 
and our herdsmen should prevent it. But Apis had killed in his own style-at 
dusk, from the ambush of a wind-break-by an oblique charge from behind 
which knocked the other over. He had then disembowelled him. All very 
possible, but-the murder accomplished-Apis went to the bank of a wind- 
break, knelt, and carefully, as he had in our yard, cleaned his horns in the 
earth. Christophe, who had never seen such a thing, at once borrowed (do 
you know, it is most efficacious when taken that way?) some Holy Water 
from our little chapel in those pastures, sprinkled Apis (whom it did not 
affect), and rode in to tell me. It was obvious that a thinker of that bull’s 
type would also be meticulous in his toilette; so, when he was sent to Arles, 
I warned our consignees to exercise caution with him. Happily, the change 
of scene, the music, the general attention, and the meeting again with old 
friends-all our bad boys attended-agreeably distracted him. He became for 
the time a pure farceur again; but his wheelings, his rushes, his rat-huntings 
were more superb than ever. There was in them now, you understand, a 
breadth of technique that comes of reasoned art, and, above all, the passion 
that arrives after experience. Oh, he had learned, out there on the Crau! At 
the end of his little turn, he was, according to local rules, to be handled in 
all respects except for the sword, which was a stick, as a professional bull 
who must die. He was manoeuvred into, or he posed himself in, the proper 
attitude; made his rush; received the point on his shoulder and then-turned 
about and cantered toward the door by which he had entered the arena. He 
said to the world: “My friends, the representation is ended. I thank you for 
your applause. I go to repose myself.” But our Arlesians, who are-not so 
clever as some, demanded an encore, and Apis was headed back again. We 
others from his country, we knew what would happen. He went to the 


centre of the ring, kneeled, and, slowly, with full parade, plunged his horns 
alternately in the dirt till the pads came off. Christophe shouts: “Leave him 
alone, you straight-nosed imbeciles! Leave him before you must.” But they 
required emotion; for Rome has always debauched her loved Provincia with 
bread and circuses. It was given. Have you, Monsieur, ever seen a servant, 
with pan and broom, sweeping round the base-board of a room? In a half- 
minute Apis has them all swept out and over the barrier. Then he demands 
once more that the door shall be opened to him. It is opened and he retires 
as though-which, truly, is the case-loaded with laurels.” Monsieur Voiron 
refilled the glasses, and allowed himself a cigarette, which he puffed for 
some time. ‘And afterwards?’ I said. ‘I am arranging it in my mind. It is 
difficult to do it justice. Afterwards-yes, afterwards-Apis returned to his 
pastures and his mistresses and I to my business. I am no longer a 
scandalous old “sportif?” in shirt-sleeves howling encouragement to the 
yellow son of a cow. I revert to Voiron Freres-wines, chemical manures, et 
cetera. And next year, through some chicane which I have not the leisure to 
unravel, and also, thanks to our patriarchal system of paying our older men 
out of the increase of the herds, old Christophe possesses himself of Apis. 
Oh, yes, he proves it through descent from a certain cow that my father had 
given his father before the Republic. Beware, Monsieur, of the memory of 
the illiterate man! An ancestor of Christophe had been a soldier under our 
Soult against your Beresford, near Bayonne. He fell into the hands of 
Spanish guerrillas. Christophe and his wife used to tell me the details on 
certain Saints’ Days when I was a child. Now, as compared with our recent 
war, Soult’s campaign and retreat across the Bidassoa — ’ ‘But did you 
allow Christophe just to annex the bull?’ I demanded. ‘You do not know 
Christophe. He had sold him to the Spaniards before he informed me. The 
Spaniards pay in coin-douros of very pure silver. Our peasants mistrust our 
paper. You know the saying: “A thousand francs paper; eight hundred 
metal, and the cow is yours.” Yes, Christophe sold Apis, who was then two 
and a half years old, and to Christophe’s knowledge thrice at least an 
assassin.” ‘How was that?’ I said. ‘Oh, his own kind only; and always, 
Christophe told me, by the same oblique rush from behind, the same 
sideways overthrow, and the same swift disembowelment, followed by this 
levitical cleaning of the horns. In human life he would have kept a 
manicurist-this Minotaur. And so, Apis disappears from our country. That 
does not trouble me. I know in due time I shall be advised. Why? Because, 
in this land, Monsieur, not a hoof moves between Berre and the Saintes 
Maries without the knowledge of specialists such as Christophe. The beasts 


are the substance and the drama of their lives to them. So when Christophe 
tells me, a little before Easter Sunday, that Apis makes his debut in the bull- 
ring of a small Catalan town on the road to Barcelona, it is only to pack my 
car and trundle there across the frontier with him. The place lacked 
importance and manufactures, but it had produced a matador of some 
reputation, who was condescending to show his art in his native town. They 
were even running one special train to the place. Now our French railway 
system is only execrable, but the Spanish — ’ ‘You went down by road, 
didn’t you?’ said I. ‘Naturally. It was not too good. Villamarti was the 
matador’s name. He proposed to kill two bulls for the honour of his 
birthplace. Apis, Christophe told me, would be his second. It was an 
interesting trip, and that little city by the sea was ravishing. Their bull-ring 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. It is full of feeling. The 
ceremonial too-when the horsemen enter and ask the Mayor in his box to 
throw down the keys of the bull-ring-that was exquisitely conceived. You 
know, if the keys are caught in the horseman’s hat, it is considered a good 
omen. They were perfectly caught. Our seats were in the front row beside 
the gates where the bulls enter, so we saw everything. ‘Villamarti’s first bull 
was not too badly killed. The second matador, whose name escapes me, 
killed his without distinction-a foil to Villamarti. And the third, Chisto, a 
laborious, middle-aged professional who had never risen beyond a certain 
dull competence, was equally of the background. Oh, they are as jealous as 
the girls of the Comedie Francaise, these matadors! Villamarti’s troupe 
stood ready for his second bull. The gates opened, and we saw Apis, 
beautifully balanced on his feet, peer coquettishly round the corner, as 
though he were at home. A picador-a mounted man with the long lance- 
goad-stood near the barrier on his right. He had not even troubled to turn 
his horse, for the capeadors-the men with the cloaks-were advancing to play 
Apis-to feel his psychology and intentions, according to the rules that are 
made for bulls who do not think...I did not realise the murder before it was 
accomplished! The wheel, the rush, the oblique charge from behind, the fall 
of horse and man were simultaneous. Apis leaped the horse, with whom he 
had no quarrel, and alighted, all four feet together (it was enough), between 
the man’s shoulders, changed his beautiful feet on the carcass, and was 
away, pretending to fall nearly on his nose. Do you follow me? In that 
instant, by that stumble, he produced the impression that his adorable 
assassination was a mere bestial blunder. Then, Monsieur, I began to 
comprehend that it was an artist we had to deal with. He did not stand over 
the body to draw the rest of the troupe. He chose to reserve that trick. He let 


the attendants bear out the dead, and went on to amuse himself among the 
capeadors. Now to Apis, trained among our children in the yards, the cloak 
was simply a guide to the boy behind it. He pursued, you understand, the 
person, not the propaganda-the proprietor, not the journal. If a third of our 
electors of France were as wise, my friend!...But it was done leisurely, with 
humour and a touch of truculence. He romped after one man’s cloak as a 
clumsy dog might do, but I observed that he kept the man on his terrible left 
side. Christophe whispered to me: “Wait for his mother’s kick. When he has 
made the fellow confident it will arrive.” It arrived in the middle of a 
gambol. My God! He lashed out in the air as he frisked. The man dropped 
like a sack, lifted one hand a little towards his head, and-that was all. So 
you see, a body was again at his disposition; a second time the cloaks ran 
up to draw him off, but, a second time, Apis refused his grand scene. A 
second time he acted that his murder was accident and he convinced his 
audience! It was as though he had knocked over a bridge-gate in the 
marshes by mistake. Unbelievable? I saw it.’ The memory sent Monsieur 
Voiron again to the champagne, and I accompanied him. ‘But Apis was not 
the sole artist present. They say Villamarti comes of a family of actors. I 
saw him regard Apis with a new eye. He, too, began to understand. He took 
his cloak and moved out to play him before they should bring on another 
picador. He had his reputation. Perhaps Apis knew it. Perhaps Villamarti 
reminded him of some boy with whom he had practised at home. At any 
rate Apis permitted it-up to a certain point; but he did not allow Villamarti 
the stage. He cramped him throughout. He dived and plunged clumsily and 
slowly, but always with menace and always closing in. We could see that 
the man was conforming to the bull-not the bull to the man; for Apis was 
playing him towards the centre of the ring, and, in a little while-I watched 
his face-Villamarti knew it. But I could not fathom the creature’s motive. 
“Wait,” said old Christophe. “He wants that picador on the white horse 
yonder. When he reaches his proper distance he will get him. Villamarti is 
his cover. He used me once that way.” And so it was, my friend! With the 
clang of one of our own Seventy-fives, Apis dismissed Villamarti with his 
chest-breasted him over-and had arrived at his objective near the barrier. 
The same oblique charge; the head carried low for the sweep of the horns; 
the immense sideways fall of the horse, broken-legged and half-paralysed; 
the senseless man on the ground, and-behold Apis between them, backed 
against the barrier-his right covered by the horse; his left by the body of the 
man at his feet. The simplicity of it! Lacking the carts and tractors of his 
early parade-grounds he, being a genius, had extemporised with the 


materials at hand, and dug himself in. The troupe closed up again, their left 
wing broken by the kicking horse, their right immobilised by the man’s 
body which Apis bestrode with significance. Villamarti almost threw 
himself between the horns, but-it was more an appeal than an attack. Apis 
refused him. He held his base. A picador was sent at him-necessarily from 
the front, which alone was open. Apis charged-he who, till then, you realise, 
had not used the horn! The horse went over backwards, the man half 
beneath him. Apis halted, hooked him under the heart, and threw him to the 
barrier. We heard his head crack, but he was dead before he hit the wood. 
There was no demonstration from the audience. They, also, had begun to 
realise this Foch among bulls! The arena occupied itself again with the 
dead. Two of the troupe irresolutely tried to play him-God knows in what 
hope!- but he moved out to the centre of the ring. “Look!” said Christophe. 
“Now he goes to clean himself. That always frightened me.” He knelt 
down; he began to clean his horns. The earth was hard. He worried at it in 
an ecstasy of absorption. As he laid his head along and rattled his ears, it 
was as though he were interrogating the Devils themselves upon their 
secrets, and always saying impatiently: “Yes, I know that- and that-and that! 
Tell me more-more!’ In the silence that covered us, a woman cried: “He 
digs a grave! Oh, Saints, he digs a grave!” Some others echoed this-not 
loudly-as a wave echoes in a grotto of the sea.’ ‘And when his horns were 
cleaned, he rose up and studied poor Villamarti’s troupe, eyes in eyes, one 
by one, with the gravity of an equal in intellect and the remote and 
merciless resolution of a master in his art. This was more terrifying than his 
toilette.’ ‘And they-Villamarti’s men?’ I asked. ‘Like the audience, were 
dominated. They had ceased to posture, or stamp, or address insults to him. 
They conformed to him. The two other matadors stared. Only Chisto, the 
oldest, broke silence with some call or other, and Apis turned his head 
towards him. Otherwise he was isolated, immobile-sombre-meditating on 
those at his mercy. Ah! For some reason the trumpet sounded for the 
banderillas-those gay hooked darts that are planted in the shoulders of bulls 
who do not think, after their neck-muscles are tired by lifting horses. When 
such bulls feel the pain, they check for an instant, and, in that instant, the 
men step gracefully aside. Villamarti’s banderillero answered the trumpet 
mechanically-like one condemned. He stood out, poised the darts and 
stammered the usual patter of invitation...And after? I do not assert that 
Apis shrugged his shoulders, but he reduced the episode to its lowest 
elements, as could only a bull of Gaul. With his truculence was mingled 
always-owing to the shortness of his tail-a certain Rabelaisian abandon, 


especially when viewed from the rear. Christophe had often commented 
upon it. Now, Apis brought that quality into play. He circulated round that 
boy, forcing him to break up his beautiful poses. He studied him from 
various angles, like an incompetent photographer. He presented to him 
every portion of his anatomy except his shoulders. At intervals he feigned 
to run in upon him. My God, he was cruel! But his motive was obvious. He 
was playing for a laugh from the spectators which should synchronise with 
the fracture of the human morale. It was achieved. The boy turned and ran 
towards the barrier. Apis was on him before the laugh ceased; passed him; 
headed him-what do I say?-herded him off to the left, his horns beside and a 
little in front of his chest: he did not intend him to escape into a refuge. 
Some of the troupe would have closed in, but Villamarti cried: “If he wants 
him he will take him. Stand!” They stood. Whether the boy slipped or Apis 
nosed him over I could not see. But he dropped, sobbing. Apis halted like a 
car with four brakes, struck a pose, smelt him very completely and turned 
away. It was dismissal more ignominious than degradation at the head of 
one’s battalion. The representation was finished. Remained only for Apis to 
clear his stage of the subordinate characters. ‘Ah! His gesture then! He gave 
a dramatic start-this Cyrano of the Camargue-as though he was aware of 
them for the first time. He moved. All their beautiful breeches twinkled for 
an instant along the top of the barrier. He held the stage alone! But 
Christophe and I, we trembled! For, observe, he had now involved himself 
in a stupendous drama of which he only could supply the third act. And, 
except for an audience on the razor-edge of emotion, he had exhausted his 
material. Moliere himself-we have forgotten, my friend, to drink to the 
health of that great soul-might have been at a loss. And Tragedy is but a 
step behind Failure. We could see the four or five Civil Guards, who are 
sent always to keep order, fingering the breeches of their rifles. They were 
but waiting a word from the Mayor to fire on him, as they do sometimes at 
a bull who leaps the barrier among the spectators. They would, of course, 
have killed or wounded several people-but that would not have saved Apis.’ 
Monsieur Voiron drowned the thought at once, and wiped his beard. ‘At 
that moment Fate-the Genius of France, if you will-sent to assist in the 
incomparable finale, none other than Chisto, the eldest, and I should have 
said (but never again will I judge!) the least inspired of all; mediocrity 
itself, but at heart-and it is the heart that conquers always, my friend-at 
heart an artist. He descended stiffly into the arena, alone and assured. Apis 
regarded him, his eyes in his eyes. The man took stance, with his cloak, and 
called to the bull as to an equal: “Now, Senor, we will show these 


honourable caballeros something together.” He advanced thus against this 
thinker who at a plunge-a kick-a thrust-could, we all knew, have 
extinguished him. My dear friend, I wish I could convey to you something 
of the unaffected bonhomie, the humour, the delicacy, the consideration 
bordering on respect even, with which Apis, the supreme artist, responded 
to this invitation. It was the Master, wearied after a strenuous hour in the 
atelier, unbuttoned and at ease with some not inexpert but limited disciple. 
The telepathy was instantaneous between them. And for good reason! 
Christophe said to me: “Alls well. That Chisto began among the bulls. I 
was sure of it when I heard him call just now. He has been a herdsman. 
He’ll pull it off.” There was a little feeling and adjustment, at first, for 
mutual distances and allowances. Oh, yes! And here occurred a gross 
impertinence of Villamarti. He had, after an interval, followed Chisto-to 
retrieve his reputation. My Faith! I can conceive the elder Dumas slamming 
his door on an intruder precisely as Apis did. He raced Villamarti into the 
nearest refuge at once. He stamped his feet outside it, and he snorted: “Go! 
I am engaged with an artist.” Villamarti went-his reputation left behind for 
ever. ‘Apis returned to Chisto saying: “Forgive the interruption. I am not 
always master of my time, but you were about to observe, my dear 
confrere...?” Then the play began. Out of compliment to Chisto, Apis chose 
as his objective (every bull varies in this respect) the inner edge of the 
cloak-that nearest to the man’s body. This allows but a few millimetres 
clearance in charging. But Apis trusted himself as Chisto trusted him, and, 
this time, he conformed to the man, with inimitable judgment and temper. 
He allowed himself to be played into the shadow or the sun, as the 
delighted audience demanded. He raged enormously; he feigned defeat; he 
despaired in statuesque abandon, and thence flashed into fresh paroxysms 
of wrath-but always with the detachment of the true artist who knows he is 
but the vessel of an emotion whence others, not he, must drink. And never 
once did he forget that honest Chisto’s cloak was to him the gauge by which 
to spare even a hair on the skin. He inspired Chisto too. My God! His youth 
returned to that meritorious beef-sticker-the desire, the grace, and the 
beauty of his early dreams. One could almost see that girl of the past for 
whom he was rising, rising to these present heights of skill and daring. It 
was his hour too-a miraculous hour of dawn returned to gild the sunset. All 
he knew was at Apis’ disposition. Apis acknowledged it with all that he had 
learned at home, at Arles and in his lonely murders on our grazing-grounds. 
He flowed round Chisto like a river of death-round his knees, leaping at his 
shoulders, kicking just clear of one side or the other of his head; behind his 


back, hissing as he shaved by; and once or twice- inimitable!-he reared 
wholly up before him while Chisto slipped back from beneath the 
avalanche of that instructed body. Those two, my dear friend, held five 
thousand people dumb with no sound but of their breathings-regular as 
pumps. It was unbearable. Beast and man realised together that we needed a 
change of note-a detente. They relaxed to pure buffoonery. Chisto fell back 
and talked to him outrageously. Apis pretended he had never heard such 
language. The audience howled with delight. Chisto slapped him; he took 
liberties with his short tail, to the end of which he clung while Apis 
pirouetted; he played about him in all postures; he had become the 
herdsman again-gross, careless, brutal, but comprehending. Yet Apis was 
always the more consummate clown. All that time (Christophe and I saw it) 
Apis drew off towards the gates of the toril where so many bulls enter but- 
have you ever heard of one that returned? We knew that Apis knew that as 
he had saved Chisto, so Chisto would save him. Life is sweet to us all; to 
the artist who lives many lives in one, sweetest. Chisto did not fail him. At 
the last, when none could laugh any longer, the man threw his cape across 
the bull’s back, his arm round his neck. He flung up a hand at the gate, as 
Villamarti, young and commanding but not a herdsman, might have raised 
it, and he cried: “Gentlemen, open to me and my honourable little donkey.” 
They opened-I have misjudged Spaniards in my time!-those gates opened to 
the man and the bull together, and closed behind them. And then? From the 
Mayor to the Guardia Civil they went mad for five minutes, till the trumpets 
blew and the fifth bull rushed out-an unthinking black Andalusian. I 
suppose some one killed him. My friend, my very dear friend, to whom I 
have opened my heart, I confess that I did not watch. Christophe and I, we 
were weeping together like children of the same Mother. Shall we drink to 
Her?’ 


THE WISH HOUSE 


THE new Church Visitor had just left after a twenty minutes’ call. During 
that time, Mrs. Ashcroft had used such English as an elderly, experienced, 
and pensioned cook should, who had seen life in London. She was the 
readier, therefore, to slip back into easy, ancient Sussex (Ts softening to ‘d’s 
as one warmed) when the ‘bus brought Mrs. Fettley from thirty miles away 
for a visit, that pleasant March Saturday. The two had been friends since 
childhood; but, of late, destiny had separated their meetings by long 
intervals. 

Much was to be said, and many ends, loose since last time, to be ravelled 
up on both sides, before Mrs. Fettley, with her bag of quilt- patches, took 
the couch beneath the window commanding the garden, and the football- 
ground in the valley below. 

‘Most folk got out at Bush Tye for the match there,’ she explained, ‘so 
there weren’t no one for me to cushion agin, the last five mile. An’ she do 
just-about bounce ye.’ 

“You’ve took no hurt,’ said her hostess. ‘You don’t brittle by agein’, Liz.’ 

Mrs. Fettley chuckled and made to match a couple of patches to her 
liking. ‘No, or I’d ha’ broke twenty year back. You can’t ever mind when I 
was so’s to be called round, can ye?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft shook her head slowly-she never hurried-and went on 
stitching a sack-cloth lining into a list-bound rush tool-basket. Mrs. Fettley 
laid out more patches in the Spring light through the geraniums on the 
window-sill, and they were silent awhile. 

‘What like’s this new Visitor o° yourn?’ Mrs. Fettley inquired, with a nod 
towards the door. Being very short-sighted, she had, on her entrance, almost 
bumped into the lady. 

Mrs. Ashcroft suspended the big packing-needle judicially on high, ere 
she stabbed home. ‘Settin’ aside she don’t bring much news with her yet, I 
dunno as I’ve anythin’ special agin her.’ 

‘Ourn, at Keyneslade,’ said Mrs. Fettley, ‘she’s full o° words an’ pity, but 
she don’t stay for answers. Ye can get on with your thoughts while she 
clacks.’ 

‘This ‘un don’t clack. She’s aimin’ to be one o’ those High Church nuns, 
like.’ 

‘Ourn’s married, but, by what they say, she’ve made no great gains of 
it...” Mrs. Fettley threw up her sharp chin. ‘Lord! How they dam’ cherubim 


do shake the very bones o’ the place!’ 

The tile-sided cottage trembled at the passage of two specially chartered 
forty-seat charabancs on their way to the Bush Tye match; a regular 
Saturday’ shopping’ ‘bus, for the county’s capital, fumed behind them; 
while, from one of the crowded inns, a fourth car backed out to join the 
procession, and held up the stream of through pleasure-traffic. 

“You’re as free-tongued as ever, Liz,’ Mrs. Ashcroft observed. 

‘Only when I’m with you. Otherwhiles, I’m Granny-three times over. I 
lay that basket’s for one o’ your gran’chiller-ain’t it?’ 

“Tis for Arthur-my Jane’s eldest.’ 

‘But he ain’t workin’ nowheres, is he?’ 

‘No. “Tis a picnic-basket.’ 

“You’re let off light. My Willie, he’s allus at me for money for them 
aireated wash-poles folk puts up in their gardens to draw the music from 
Lunnon, like. An’ I give it ‘im-pore fool me!’ 

‘An’ he forgets to give you the promise-kiss after, don’t he?’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s heavy smile seemed to strike inwards. 

‘He do. ‘No odds ‘twixt boys now an’ forty year back. “Take all an’ give 
naught-an’ we to put up with it! Pore fool we! Three shillin’ at a time 
Willie’ ll ask me for!’ 

‘They don’t make nothin’ o’ money these days,’ Mrs. Ashcroft said. 

‘An’ on’y last week,’ the other went on, ‘me daughter, she ordered a 
quarter pound suet at the butchers’s; an’ she sent it back to ‘im to be 
chopped. She said she couldn’t bother with choppin’ it.’ 

‘T lay he charged her, then.’ 

‘I lay he did. She told me there was a whisk-drive that afternoon at the 
Institute, an’ she couldn’t bother to do the choppin’.’ 

‘Tek!’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft put the last firm touches to the basket-lining. She had 
scarcely finished when her sixteen-year-old grandson, a maiden of the 
moment in attendance, hurried up the garden-path shouting to know if the 
thing were ready, snatched it, and made off without acknowledgment. Mrs. 
Fettley peered at him closely. 

‘They’re goin’ picnickin’ somewheres,’ Mrs. Ashcroft explained. 

‘Ah,’ said the other, with narrowed eyes. ‘I lay he won’t show much 
mercy to any he comes across, either. Now ‘oo the dooce do he remind me 
of, all of a sudden?’ 

‘They must look arter theirselves-’same as we did.’ Mrs. Ashcroft began 
to set out the tea. 


‘No denyin’ you could, Gracie,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘What’s in your head now?’ 

‘Dunno...But it come over me, sudden-like-about dat woman from Rye 
— I’ve slipped the name-Barnsley, wadn’t it?’ 

‘Batten-Polly Batten, you’re thinkin’ of.’ 

‘That’s it-Polly Batten. That day she had it in for you with a hay- 
fork-’time we was all hayin’ at Smalldene-for stealin’ her man.’ 

‘But you heered me tell her she had my leave to keep him?’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s voice and smile were smoother than ever. 

‘I did — an’ we was all looking that she’d prod the fork spang through 
your breastes when you said it.’ 

‘No-oo. She’d never go beyond bounds-Polly. She shruck too much for 
reel doin’s.’ 

‘Allus seems to me,’ Mrs. Fettley said after a pause, ‘that a man ‘twixt 
two fightin’ women is the foolishest thing on earth. ‘Like a dog bein’ called 
two ways.’ 

‘Mebbe. But what set ye off on those times, Liz?’ 

‘That boy’s fashion o’ carryin’ his head an’ arms. I haven’t rightly looked 
at him since he’s growed. Your Jane never showed it, but-him! Why, ‘tis 
Jim Batten and his tricks come to life again!...Eh?’ 

‘Mebbe. There’s some that would ha’ made it out so-bein’ barren-like, 
themselves.’ 

‘Oho! Ah well! Dearie, dearie me, now!...An’ Jim Batten’s been dead this 

‘Seven and twenty year,’ Mrs. Ashcroft answered briefly. “‘Won’t ye draw 
up, Liz?’ 

Mrs. Fettley drew up to buttered toast, currant bread, stewed tea, bitter as 
leather, some home-preserved pears, and a cold boiled pig’s tail to help 
down the muffins. She paid all the proper compliments. 

“Yes. I dunno as I’ve ever owed me belly much,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft 
thoughtfully. ‘We only go through this world once.’ 

‘But don’t it lay heavy on ye, sometimes?’ her guest suggested. 

‘Nurse says I’m a sight liker to die o’ me indigestion than me leg.’ For 
Mrs. Ashcroft had a long-standing ulcer on her shin, which needed regular 
care from the Village Nurse, who boasted (or others did, for her) that she 
had dressed it one hundred and three times already during her term of 
office. 

‘An’ you that was so able, too! It’s all come on ye before your full time, 
like. P’ ve watched ye goin’.’ Mrs. Fettley spoke with real affection. 


‘Somethin’s bound to find ye sometime. I’ve me ‘eart left me still,’ Mrs. 
Ashcroft returned. 

“You was always big-hearted enough for three. That’s somethin’ to look 
back on at the day’s eend.’ 

‘I reckon you’ve your back-lookin’s, too,’ was Mrs. Ashcroft’s answer. 

“You know it. But I don’t think much regardin’ such matters excep’ when 
I’m along with you, Gra’. “Takes two sticks to make a fire.’ 

Mrs. Fettley stared, with jaw half-dropped, at the grocer’s bright calendar 
on the wall. The cottage shook again to the roar of the motortraffic, and the 
crowded football-ground below the garden roared almost as loudly; for the 
village was well set to its Saturday leisure. 





Mrs. Fettley had spoken very precisely for some time without 
interruption, before she wiped her eyes. ‘And,’ she concluded, ‘they read ‘is 
death-notice to me, out o° the paper last month. O’ course it wadn’t any o’ 
my becomin’ concerns-let be I ‘adn’t set eyes on him for so long. O’ course 
I couldn’t say nor show nothin’. Nor I’ve no rightful call to go to 
Eastbourne to see ‘is grave, either. I’ve been schemin’ to slip over there by 
the ‘bus some day; but they’d ask questions at ‘ome past endurance. So I 
‘aven’t even that to stay me.’ 

‘But you’ve ‘ad your satisfactions?’ 

‘Godd! Yess! Those four years ‘e was workin’ on the rail near us. An’ the 
other drivers they gave him a brave funeral, too.’ 

‘Then you’ve naught to cast-up about. ‘Nother cup o’ tea?’ 





The light and air had changed a little with the sun’s descent, and the two 
elderly ladies closed the kitchen-door against chill. A couple of jays 
squealed and skirmished through the undraped apple-trees in the garden. 
This time, the word was with Mrs. Ashcroft, her elbows on the teatable, and 
her sick leg propped on a stool... 

“Well I never! But what did your ‘usband say to that?’ Mrs. Fettley asked, 
when the deep-toned recital halted. 

“E said I might go where I pleased for all of ‘im. But seein’ ‘e was 
bedrid, I said I’d ‘tend ‘im out. ‘E knowed I wouldn’t take no advantage of 
‘im in that state. ‘E lasted eight or nine week. Then he was took with a 
seizure-like; an’ laid stone-still for days. Then ‘e propped ‘imself up abed 
an’ says: “You pray no man’ll ever deal with you like you’ve dealed with 
some.” “An’ you?” I says, for you know, Liz, what a rover ‘e was. “It cuts 


both ways,” says ‘e, “but I’m death-wise, an’ I can see what’s comin’ to 
you.” He died a-Sunday an’ was buried a-Thursday...An’ yet I’d set a heap 
by him-one time or- did I ever?’ 

“You never told me that before,’ Mrs. Fettley ventured. 

Tm payin’ ye for what ye told me just now. Him bein’ dead, I wrote up, 
sayin’ I was free for good, to that Mrs. Marshall in Lunnon-which gave me 
my first place as kitchen-maid-Lord, how long ago! She was well pleased, 
for they two was both gettin’ on, an’ I knowed their ways. You remember, 
Liz, I used to go to ‘em in service between whiles, for years-when we 
wanted money, or — or my ‘usband was away — on occasion.’ 

“E did get that six months at Chichester, didn’t ‘e?’ Mrs. Fettley 
whispered. ‘We never rightly won to the bottom of it.’ 

“E’d ha’ got more, but the man didn’t die.’ 

“None o’ your doin’s, was it, Gra’?’ 

‘No! ‘Twas the woman’s husband this time. An’ so, my man bein’ dead, I 
went back to them Marshall’s, as cook, to get me legs under a gentleman’s 
table again, and be called with a handle to me name. That was the year you 
shifted to Portsmouth.’ 

‘Cosham,’ Mrs. Fettley corrected. ‘There was a middlin’ lot o° new 
buildin’ bein’ done there. My man went first, an’ got the room, an’ I 
follered.’ 

“Well, then, I was a year-abouts in Lunnon, all at a breath, like, four 
meals a day an’ livin’ easy. Then, ‘long towards autumn, they two went 
travellin’, like, to France; keepin’ me on, for they couldn’t do without me. I 
put the house to rights for the caretaker, an’ then I slipped down ‘ere to me 
sister Bessie-me wages in me pockets, an’ all ‘ands glad to be’old of me.’ 

‘That would be when I was at Cosham,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

“You know, Liz, there wasn’t no cheap-dog pride to folk, those days, no 
more than there was cinemas nor whisk-drives. Man or woman ‘ud lay hold 
o’ any job that promised a shillin’ to the backside of it, didn’t they? I was all 
peaked up after Lunnon, an’ I thought the fresh airs ‘ud serve me. So I took 
on at Smalldene, obligin’ with a hand at the early potato-liftin, stubbin’ 
hens, an’ such-like. They’d ha’ mocked me sore in my kitchen in Lunnon, 
to see me in men’s boots, an me petticoats all shorted.’ 

‘Did it bring ye any good?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

“Twadn’t for that I went. You know, ‘s’well’s me, that na’un happens to 
ye till it ‘as ‘appened. Your mind don’t warn ye before’and of the road 
ye’ve took, till you’re at the far eend of it. We’ve only a backwent view of 
our proceedin’s.’ 


“Oo was it?’ 

“Arry Mockler.’ Mrs. Ashcroft’s face puckered to the pain of her sick 
leg. 

Mrs. Fettley gasped. “Arry? Bert Mockler’s son! An’ I never guessed!’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘An’ I told myself-an’ I beleft it-that I wanted 
field-work.’ 

“What did ye get out of it?’ 

‘The usuals. Everythin’ at first-worse than naught after. I had signs an’ 
warnings a-plenty, but I took no heed of ‘em. For we was burnin’ rubbish 
one day, just when we’d come to know how ‘twas with-with both of us. 
‘Twas early in the year for burnin’, an’ I said so. “No!” says he. “The 
sooner dat old stuff’s off an’ done with,” ‘e says, “the better.” ‘Is face was 
harder’n rocks when he spoke. Then it come over me that I’d found me 
master, which I ‘adn’t ever before. I’d allus owned ‘em, like.’ 

“Yes! Yes! They’re yourn or you’re theirn,’ the other sighed. ‘I like the 
right way best.’ 

‘I didn’t. But ‘Arry did...’ Long then, it come time for me to go back to 
Lunnon. I couldn’t. I clean couldn’t! So, I took an’ tipped a dollop o’ 
scaldin’ water out o’ the copper one Monday mornin’ over me left ‘and and 
arm. Dat stayed me where I was for another fortnight.’ 

‘Was it worth it?’ said Mrs. Fettley, looking at the silvery scar on the 
wrinkled fore-arm. 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘An’ after that, we two made it up ‘twixt us so’s ‘e 
could come to Lunnon for a job in a liv’rystable not far from me. ‘E got it. 
I’tended to that. There wadn’t no talk nowhere. His own mother never 
suspicioned how ‘twas. He just slipped up to Lunnon, an’ there we abode 
that winter, not ‘alf a mile ‘tother from each.’ 

“Ye paid ‘is fare an’ all, though’; Mrs. Fettley spoke convincedly. 

Again Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. ‘Dere wadn’t much I didn’t do for him. ‘E 
was me master, an’-O God, help us!-we’d laugh over it walkin’ together 
after dark in them paved streets, an’ me corns fair wrenchin’ in me boots! 
Pd never been like that before. Ner he! Ner he!’ 

Mrs. Fettley clucked sympathetically. 

‘An’ when did ye come to the eend?’ she asked. 

‘When ʻe paid it all back again, every penny. Then I knowed, but I 
wouldn’t suffer meself to know. “You’ve been mortal kind to me,” he says. 
“Kind!” I said. ““Twixt us?” But ‘e kep’ all on tellin’ me ‘ow kind I’d been 
an’ ‘e’d never forget it all his days. I held it from off o’ me for three 
evenin’s, because I would not believe. Then ‘e talked about not bein’ 


satisfied with ‘is job in the stables, an’ the men there puttin’ tricks on ‘im, 
an’ all they lies which a man tells when ‘e’s leavin’ ye. I heard ‘im out, 
neither ‘elpin’ nor ‘inderin’. At the last, I took off a fiddle brooch which 
he’d give me an’ I says: “Dat’ll do. I ain’t askin’ na’un’.” An’ I turned me 
round an’ walked off to me own sufferin’s. ‘E didn’t make ‘em worse. ‘E 
didn’t come nor write after that. ‘E slipped off ‘ere back ‘ome to ‘is mother 
again.’ 

‘An’ ‘ow often did ye look for ‘en to come back?’ Mrs. Fettley demanded 
mercilessly. 

‘More’n once-more’n once! Goin’ over the streets we’d used, I thought 
de very pave-stones ‘ud shruck out under me feet.’ 

“Yes,’ said Mrs. Fettley. ‘I dunno but dat don’t ‘urt as much as aught else. 
An’ dat was all ye got?’ 

‘No. “Twadn’t. That’s the curious part, if you’ ll believe it, Liz.’ 

‘T do. I lay you’re further off lyin’ now than in all your life, Gra’.’ 

‘I am...An’ I suffered, like Pd not wish my most arrantest enemies to. 
God’s Own Name! I went through the hoop that spring! One part of it was 
‘eddicks which I’d never known all me days before. Think o’ me with an 
‘eddick! But I come to be grateful for ‘em. They kep’ me from thinkin’...’ 

“Tis like a tooth,’ Mrs. Fettley commented. ‘It must rage an’ rugg till it 
tortures itself quiet on ye; an’ then-then there’s na’un left.’ 

‘I got enough lef’ to last me all my days on earth. It come about through 
our charwoman’s fiddle girl-Sophy Ellis was ‘er name-all eyes an’ elbers 
an’ hunger. I used to give ‘er vittles. Otherwhiles, I took no special notice of 
‘er, an’ a sight less, o° course, when me trouble about ‘Arry was on me. But- 
you know how fiddle maids first feel it sometimes-she come to be crazy- 
fond o’ me, pawin’ an’ cuddlin’ all whiles; an’ I ‘adn’t the ‘eart to beat ‘er 
off...One afternoon, early in spring ‘twas, ‘er mother ‘ad sent ‘er round to 
scutchel up what vittles she could off of us. I was settin’ by the fire, me 
apern over me head, halfmad with the ‘eddick, when she slips in. I reckon I 
was middlin’ short with ‘er. “Lor’!” she says. “Is that all? Pll take it off you 
in two-twos!” I told her not to lay a finger on me, for I thought she’d want 
to stroke my forehead; an’-I ain’t that make. “I won’t tech ye,” she says, an’ 
slips out again. She ‘adn’t been gone ten minutes ‘fore me old ‘eddick took 
off quick as bein’ kicked. So I went about my work. Prasin’ly, Sophy comes 
back, an’ creeps into my chair quiet as a mouse. ‘Er eyes was deep in ‘er 
‘ead an’ ‘er face all drawed. I asked ‘er what ‘ad ‘appened. “Nothin’,” she 
says. “On’y I’ve got it now.” “Got what?” I says. “Your ‘eddick,” she says, 
all hoarse an’ sticky-tipped. “I’ve took it on me.” “Nonsense,” I says, “it 


went of itself when you was out. Lay still an’ PII make ye a cup o’ tea.” 
““Twon’t do no good,” she says, “till your time’s up. ‘Ow long do your 
‘eddicks last?” “Don’t talk silly,” I says, “or Pll send for the Doctor.” It 
looked to me like she might be hatchin’ de measles. “Oh, Mrs. Ashcroft,” 
she says, stretchin’ out ‘er fiddle thin arms. “I do love ye.” There wasn’t 
any holdin’ agin that. I took ‘er into me lap an’ made much of ‘er. “Is it 
truly gone?” she says. “Yes,” I says, “an’ if ‘twas you took it away, I’m 
truly grateful.” ““Twas me,” she says, layin’ ‘er cheek to mine. “No one but 
me knows how.” An’ then she said she’d changed me ‘eddick for me at a 
Wish ‘Ouse.’ 

‘Whatt?’ Mrs. Fettley spoke sharply. 

‘A Wish House. No! [’adn’t ‘eard o’ such things, either. I couldn’t get it 
straight at first, but, puttin’ all together, I made out that a Wish ‘Ouse ‘ad to 
be a house which ‘ad stood unlet an’ empty long enough for Some One, 
like, to come an’ in’abit there. She said a fiddle girl that she’d played with 
in the livery-stables where ‘Arty worked ‘ad told ‘er so. She said the girl 
‘ad belonged in a caravan that laid up, o° winters, in Lunnon. Gipsy, I 
judge.’ 

‘Ooh! There’s no sayin’ what Gippos know, but I’ve never ‘eard of a 
Wish ‘Ouse, an’ I know-some things,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘Sophy said there was a Wish ‘Ouse in Wadloes Road just a few streets 
off, on the way to our green-grocer’s. All you ‘ad to do, she said, was to 
ring the bell an’ wish your wish through the slit o’ the letter-box. I asked ‘er 
if the fairies give it ‘er? “Don’t ye know,” she says, “there’s no fairies in a 
Wish ‘Ouse? There’s on’y a Token.” 

‘Goo’ Lord A’mighty! Where did she come by that word?’ cried Mrs. 
Fettley; for a Token is a wraith of the dead or, worse still, of the living. 

‘The caravan-girl ‘ad told ‘er, she said. Well, Liz, it troubled me to ‘ear 
‘er, an’ lyin’ in me arms she must ha’ felt it. “That’s very kind o’ you,” I 
says, holdin’ ‘er tight, “to wish me ‘eddick away. But why didn’t ye ask 
somethin’ nice for yourself?” “You can’t do that,” she says. “All you’ ll get 
at a Wish ‘Ouse is leave to take some one else’s trouble. I’ve took Ma’s 
‘eddicks, when she’s been kind to me; but this is the first time I’ve been 
able to do aught for you. Oh, Mrs. Ashcroft, I do just-about love you.” An’ 
she goes on all like that. Liz, I tell you my ‘air e’en a’most stood on end to 
‘ear ‘er. I asked ‘er what like a Token was. “I dunno,” she says, “but after 
you’ve ringed the bell, you’ ll ‘ear it run up from the basement, to the front 
door. Then say your wish,” she says, “an’ go away.” “The Token don’t open 
de door to ye, then?” I says. “Oh no,” she says. “You on’y ‘ear gigglin’, 


like, be’ind the front door. Then you say you’ll take the trouble off of ‘oo 
ever ‘tis you’ve chose for your love; an’ yell get it,” she says. I didn’t ask 
no more-she was too ‘ot an’ fevered. I made much of ‘er till it come time to 
light de gas, an’ a fiddle after that, ‘er ‘eddick-mine, I suppose-took off, an’ 
she got down an’ played with the cat.’ 

“Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Fettley. ‘Did-did ye foller it up, anyways?’ 

‘She askt me to, but I wouldn’t ‘ave no such dealin’s with a child.’ 

‘What did ye do, then?’ 

“Sat in me own room ‘stid o’ the kitchen when me ‘eddicks come on. 
But it lay at de back o’ me mind.’ 

“Twould. Did she tell ye more, ever?’ 

‘No. Besides what the Gippo girl ‘ad told ‘er, she knew naught, ‘cept that 
the charm worked. An’, next after that-in May ‘twas-I suffered the summer 
out in Lunnon. ‘Twas hot an’ windy for weeks, an’ the streets stinkin’ o’ 
dried ‘orsedung blowin’ from side to side an’ lyin’ level with the kerb. We 
don’t get that nowadays. I ‘ad my ‘ol’day just before hoppin’, an’ come 
down ‘ere to stay with Bessie again. She noticed I’d lost flesh, an’ was all 
poochy under the eyes.’ 

‘Did ye see ‘Arry’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. “The fourth-no, the fifth day. Wednesday ‘twas. I 
knowed ‘e was workin’ at Smalldene again. I asked ‘is mother in the street, 
bold as brass. She ‘adn’t room to say much, for Bessie-you know ‘er 
tongue-was talkin’ full-clack. But that Wednesday, I was walkin’ with one 
o’ Bessie’s chillern hangin’ on me skirts, at de back o’ Chanter’s Tot. 
Prasin’ly, I felt ‘ʻe was be’ind me on the footpath, an’ I knowed by ‘is tread 
‘e’d changed ‘is nature. I slowed, an’ I heard ‘im slow. Then I fussed a 
piece with the child, to force him past me, like. So ‘e ‘ad to come past. ‘E 
just says “Good-evenin’,” and goes on, tryin’ to pull ‘isself together.’ 

‘Drunk, was he?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

‘Never! S’runk an’ wizen; ‘is clothes ‘angin’ on ‘im like bags, an’ the 
back of ‘is neck whiter’n chalk. “Twas all I could do not to oppen my arms 
an’ cry after him. But I swallered me spittle till I was back ‘ome again an’ 
the chillern abed. Then I says to Bessie, after supper, “What in de world’s 
come to ‘Arry Mockler?” Bessie told me ‘e’d been a-Hospital for two 
months, ‘long o’ cuttin’ ‘is foot wid a spade, muckin’ out the old pond at 
Smalldene. There was poison in de dirt, an’ it rooshed up ‘is leg, like, an’ 
come out all over him. ‘E ‘adn’t been back to ‘is job-carterin’ at Smalldene- 
more’n a fortnight. She told me the Doctor said he’d go off, likely, with the 
November frostes; an’ ‘is mother ‘ad told ‘er that ‘e didn’t rightly eat nor 


sleep, an’ sweated ‘imself into pools, no odds ‘ow chill ‘e lay. An’ spit 
terrible o° mornin’s. “Dearie me,” I says. “But, mebbe, hoppin’ ‘Il set ‘im 
right again,” an’ I licked me thread-point an’ I fetched me needle’s eye up to 
it an’ I threads me needle under de lamp, steady as rocks. An’ dat night (me 
bed was in de wash-house) I cried an’ I cried. An’ you know, Liz-for you’ve 
been with me in my throes-it takes summat to make me cry.’ 

“Yes; but Chile-bearin’ is on’y just pain,’ said Mrs. Fettley. 

‘I come round by cock-crow, an’ dabbed cold tea on me eyes to take 
away the signs. Long towards nex’ evenin’-I was settin’ out to lay some 
flowers on me ‘usband’s grave, for the look o’ the thing-I met ‘Arry over 
against where the War Memorial is now. ‘E was comin’ back from ‘is 
‘orses, so ‘e couldn’t not see me. I looked ‘im all over, an’ “‘Arry,” I says 
twix’ me teeth, “come back an’ rest-up in Lunnon.” “I won’t take it,” he 
says, “for I can give ye naught.” “I don’t ask it,” I says. “By God’s Own 
Name, I don’t ask na’un! On’y come up an’ see a Lunnon doctor.” ‘E lifts 
‘is two ‘eavy eyes at me: “‘Tis past that, Gra’,” ‘e says. “I’ve but a few 
months left.” “‘Arry!” I says. “My man!” I says. I couldn’t say no more. 
“Twas all up in me throat. “Thank ye kindly, Gra’,” ‘e says (but ʻe never 
says “My woman”), an’ ‘ʻe went on upstreet an’ ‘is mother-Oh, damn ‘er!- 
she was watchin’ for ‘im, an’ she shut de door be’ ind ‘im.’ 

Mrs. Fettley stretched an arm across the table, and made to finger Mrs. 
Ashcroft’s sleeve at the wrist, but the other moved it out of reach. 

‘So I went on to the churchyard with my flowers, an’ I remembered my 
‘usband’s warnin’ that night he spoke. ‘E was death-wise, an’ it ‘ad 
‘appened as ‘e said. But as I was settin’ down de jam-pot on the grave- 
mound, it come over me there was one thing I could do for ‘Arry. Doctor or 
no Doctor, I thought I’d make a trial of it. So I did. Nex’ mornin’, a bill 
came down from our Lunnon green-grocer. Mrs. Marshall, she’d lef’ me 
petty cash for suchlike-o’ course-but I tole Bess ‘twas for me to come an’ 
open the ‘ouse. So I went up, afternoon train.’ 

‘An’-but I know you ‘adn’t-’adn’t you no fear?’ 

‘What for? There was nothin’ front 0’ me but my own shame an’ God’s 
croolty. I couldn’t ever get ‘Arry-’ow could I? I knowed it must go on 
burnin’ till it burned me out.’ 

‘Aie!’ said Mrs. Fettley, reaching for the wrist again, and this time Mrs. 
Ashcroft permitted it. 

“Yit ‘twas a comfort to know I could try this for ‘im. So I went an’ I paid 
the green-grocer’s bill, an’ put ‘is receipt in me hand-bag, an’ then I stepped 
round to Mrs. Ellis-our char-an’ got the ‘ouse-keys an’ opened the ‘ouse. 


First, I made me bed to come back to (God’s Own Name! Me bed to lie 
upon!). Nex’ I made me a cup 0’ tea an’ sat down in the kitchen thinkin’, till 
‘long towards dusk. Terrible close, ‘twas. Then I dressed me an’ went out 
with the receipt in me ‘and-bag, feignin’ to study it for an address, like. 
Fourteen, Wadloes Road, was the place-a liddle basement-kitchen ‘ouse, m 
a row of twenty-thirty such, an’ tiddy strips o° walled garden in front-the 
paint off the front doors, an’ na’un done to na’un since ever so long. There 
wasn’t ‘ardly no one in the streets ‘cept the cats. “Twas ‘ot, too! I turned 
into the gate bold as brass; up de steps I went an’ I ringed the front-door 
bell. She pealed loud, like it do in an empty house. When she’d all ceased, I 
‘eard a cheer, like, pushed back on de floor o’ the kitchen. Then I ‘eard feet 
on de kitchen-stairs, like it might ha’ been a heavy woman in slippers. They 
come up to de stairhead, acrost the hall-I ‘eard the bare boards creak under 
‘em-an’ at de front door dey stopped. I stooped me to the letter-box slit, an’ 
I says: “Let me take everythin’ bad that’s in store for my man, ‘Arry 
Mockler, for love’s sake.” Then, whatever it was ‘tother side de door let its 
breath out, like, as if it ‘ad been holdin’ it for to ‘ear better.’ 

‘Nothin’ was said to ye?’ Mrs. Fettley demanded. 

‘Na’un. She just breathed out-a sort of A-ah, like. Then the steps went 
back an’ downstairs to the kitchen-all draggy-an’ I heard the cheer drawed 
up again.’ 

‘An’ you abode on de doorstep, throughout all, Gra’?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft nodded. 

‘Then I went away, an’ a man passin’ says to me: “Didn’t you know that 
house was empty?” “No,” I says. “I must ha’ been give the wrong number.” 
An’ I went back to our ‘ouse, an’ I went to bed; for I was fair flogged out. 
‘Twas too ‘ot to sleep more’n snatches, so I walked me about, lyin’ down 
betweens, till crack o’ dawn. Then I went to the kitchen to make me a cup o’ 
tea, an’ I hitted meself just above the ankle on an old roastin’ jack o’ mine 
that Mrs. Ellis had moved out from the corner, her last cleanin’. An’ so-nex’ 
after that-I waited till the Marshalls come back o’ their holiday.’ 

‘Alone there? I’d ha’ thought you’d ‘ad enough of empty houses,’ said 
Mrs. Fettley, horrified. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ellis an’ Sophy was runnin’ in an’ out soon’s I was back, an’ 
‘twixt us we cleaned de house again top-to-bottom. There’s allus a hand’s 
turn more to do in every house. An’ that’s ‘ow ‘twas with me that autumn 
an’ winter, in Lunnon.’ 

‘Then na’un hap-overtook ye for your doin’s?’ 

Mrs. Ashcroft smiled. ‘No. Not then. ‘Long in November I sent Bessie 


ten shillin’s.’ 

“You was allus free-’anded,’ Mrs. Fettley interrupted. 

‘An’ I got what I paid for, with the rest o’ the news. She said the hoppin’ 
‘ad set ‘im up wonderful. ‘E’d ‘ad six weeks of it, and now ‘e was back 
again carterin’ at Smalldene. No odds to me ‘ow it ‘ad ‘appened-’slong’s it 
‘ad. But I dunno as my ten shillin’s eased me much. ‘Arry bein’ dead, like, 
‘e’d ha’ been mine, till Judgment. ‘Arry bein’ alive, ‘e’d like as not pick up 
with some woman middlin’ quick. I raged over that. Come spring, I ‘ad 
somethin’ else to rage for. I’d growed a nasty little weepin’ boil, like, on me 
shin, just above the boot-top, that wouldn’t heal no shape. It made me sick 
to look at it, for I’m clean-fleshed by nature. Chop me all over with a spade, 
an’ Pd heal like turf. Then Mrs. Marshall she set ‘er own doctor at me. ‘E 
said I ought to ha’ come to him at first go-off, ‘stead o’ drawn’ all manner o’ 
dyed stockm’s over it for months. ‘E said I’d stood up too much to me 
work, for it was settin’ very close atop of a big swelled vein, like, behither 
the small o°’ me ankle. “Slow come, slow go,” ‘e says. “Lay your leg up on 
high an’ rest it,” he says, “an’ ‘twill ease off. Don’t let it close up too soon. 
You’ve got a very fine leg, Mrs. Ashcroft,” ‘e says. An’ he put wet dressin’s 
on it.’ 

“E done right.’ Mrs. Fettley spoke firmly. ‘Wet dressin’s to wet wounds. 
They draw de humours, same’s a lamp-wick draws de oil.’ 

‘That’s true. An’ Mrs. Marshall was allus at me to make me set down 
more, an’ dat nigh healed it up. An’ then after a while they packed me off 
down to Bessie’s to finish the cure; for I ain’t the sort to sit down when I 
ought to stand up. You was back in the village then, Liz.’ 

‘I was. I was, but-never did I guess!’ 

‘T didn’t desire ye to.’ Mrs. Ashcroft smiled. ‘I saw ‘Arry once or twice 
in de street, wonnerful fleshed up an’ restored back. Then, one day I didn’t 
see ‘im, an’ ‘is mother told me one of ‘is ‘orses ‘ad lashed out an’ caught 
‘im on the ‘ip. So ‘e was abed an’ middlin’ painful. An’ Bessie, she says to 
his mother, ‘twas a pity ‘Arry ‘adn’t a woman of ‘is own to take the nursin’ 
off ‘er. And the old lady was mad! She told us that ‘Arry ‘ad never looked 
after any woman in ‘is born days, an’ as long as she was atop the mowlds, 
she’d contrive for ‘im till ‘er two ‘ands dropped off. So I knowed she’d do 
watch-dog for me, ‘thout askin’ for bones.’ 

Mrs. Fettley rocked with small laughter. 

‘That day,’ Mrs. Ashcroft went on, ‘I’d stood on me feet nigh all the 
time, watchin’ the doctor go in an’ out; for they thought it might be ‘is ribs, 
too. That made my boil break again, issuin’ an’ weepin’. But it turned out 


‘twadn’t ribs at all, an’ ‘Arry ‘ad a good night. When I heard that, nex’ 
mornin’, I says to meself, “I won’t lay two an’ two together yit. P1 keep me 
leg down a week, an’ see what comes of it.” It didn’t hurt me that day, to 
speak of-’seemed more to draw the strength out o’ me like-an’ ‘Arry ‘ad 
another good night. That made me persevere; but I didn’t dare lay two an’ 
two together till the week- end, an’ then, ‘Arry come forth e’en a’most 
‘imself again-na’un hurt outside ner in of him. I nigh fell on me knees in de 
washhouse when Bessie was up-street. “I’ve got ye now, my man,” I says. 
“You'll take your good from me ‘thout knowin’ it till my life’s end. O God, 
send me long to live for ‘Arry’s sake!” I says. An’ I dunno that didn’t still 
me ragin’s.’ 

‘For good?’ Mrs. Fettley asked. 

‘They come back, plenty times, but, let be how ‘twould, I knowed I was 
doin’ for ‘im. I knowed it. I took an’ worked me pains on an’ off, like 
regulatin’ my own range, till I learned to ‘ave ‘em at my commandments. 
An’ that was funny, too. There was times, Liz, when my trouble ‘ud all 
s’rink an’ dry up, like. First, I used to try an’ fetch it on again; bein’ fearful 
to leave ‘Arry alone too long for anythin’ to lay ‘old of. Prasin’ly I come to 
see that was a sign he’d do all right awhile, an’ so I saved myself’ 

“Ow long for?’ Mrs. Fettley asked, with deepest interest. 

‘I’ve gone de better part of a year onct or twice with na’un more to show 
than the liddle weepin’ core of it, like. All s’rinked up an’ dried off. Then 
he’d inflame up-for a warnin’-an’ I’d suffer it. When I couldn’t no more-an’ 
I ‘ad to keep on goin’ with my Lunnon work-I’d lay me leg high on a cheer 
till it eased. Not too quick. I knowed by the feel of it, those times, dat ‘Arry 
was in need. Then I’d send another five shillin’s to Bess, or somethin’ for 
the chillern, to find out if, mebbe, ‘e’d took any hurt through my neglects. 
‘Twas so! Year in, year out, I worked it dat way, Liz, an’ ‘e got ‘is good 
from me ‘thout knowin’-for years and years.’ 

‘But what did you get out of it, Gra’?’ Mrs. Fettley almost wailed. ‘Did 
ye see ‘im reg’ lar?’ 

“Times-when I was ‘ere on me ‘ol’days. An’ more, now that I’m ‘ere for 
good. But ‘e’s never looked at me, ner any other woman ‘cept ‘is mother. 
‘Ow I used to watch an’ listen! So did she.’ 

“Years an’ years!’ Mrs. Fettley repeated. ‘An’ where’s ‘e workin’ at now?’ 

‘Oh, ‘es give up carterin’ quite a while. He’s workin’ for one o’ them big 
tractorisin’ firms-plowin’ sometimes, an’ sometimes off with lorries-fur as 
Wales, I’ve ‘eard. He comes ‘ome to ‘is mother ‘tween whiles; but I don’t 
set eyes on him now, fer weeks on end. No odds! ‘Is job keeps ‘im from 


continuin’ in one stay anywheres.’ 

‘But just for de sake o’ sayin’ somethin’-s’pose ‘Arry did get married?’ 
said Mrs. Fettley. 

Mrs. Ashcroft drew her breath sharply between her still even and natural 
teeth. ‘Dat ain’t been required of me,’ she answered. ‘I reckon my pains ‘ull 
be counted agin that. Don’t you, Liz?’ 

‘Tt ought to be, dearie. It ought to be.’ 

‘It do ‘urt sometimes. You shall see it when Nurse comes. She thinks I 
don’t know it’s turned.’ 

Mrs. Fettley understood. Human nature seldom walks up to the word 
‘cancer.’ 

‘Be ye certain sure, Gra’?’ she asked. 

‘I was sure of it when old Mr. Marshall ‘ad me up to ‘is study an’ spoke a 
long piece about my faithful service. I’ve obliged ‘em on an’ off for a 
goodish time, but not enough for a pension. But they give me a weekly 
‘lowance for life. I knew what that sinnified-as long as three years ago. 

‘Dat don’t prove it, Gra’.’ 

‘To give fifteen bob a week to a woman ‘oo’d live twenty year in the 
course 0° nature? It do!’ 

“You’re mistook! You’re mistook!’ Mrs. Fettley insisted. 

‘Liz, there’s no mistakin’ when the edges are all heaped up, like-same as 
a collar. You’ll see it. An’ I laid out Dora Wickwood, too. She ‘ad it under 
the arm-pit, like.’ 

Mrs. Fettley considered awhile, and bowed her head in finality. 

“Ow long d’you reckon ‘twill allow ye, countin’ from now, dearie?’ 

‘Slow come, slow go. But if I don’t set eyes on ye ‘fore next hoppin’, 
this’ll be good-bye, Liz.’ 

‘Dunno as I’ll be able to manage by then-not ‘thout I have a liddle dog to 
lead me. For de chillern, dey won’t be troubled, an’-O Gra’! I’m blindin’ 
up-I’m blindin’ up!’ 

‘Oh, dat was why you didn’t more’n finger with your quilt-patches all 
this while! I was wonderin’...But the pain do count, don’t ye think, Liz? 
The pain do count to keep ‘Arry where I want ‘im. Say it can’t be wasted, 
like.’ 

‘I’m sure of it-sure of it, dearie. You’ll ‘ave your reward.’ 

‘I don’t want no more’n this-if de pain is taken into de reckonin’.’ 

“Twill be-’twill be, Gra’.’ 

There was a knock on the door. 

‘That’s Nurse. She’s before ‘er time,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft. ‘Open to ‘er.’ 


The young lady entered briskly, all the bottles in her bag clicking. 
‘Evenin’, Mrs. Ashcroft,’ she began. ‘I’ve come raound a little earlier than 
usual because of the Institute dance to-na-ite. You won’t ma-ind, will you? 

‘Oh, no. Me dancin’ days are over.’ Mrs. Ashcroft was the self- contained 
domestic at once. 

‘My old friend, Mrs. Fettley ‘ere, has been settin’ talkin’ with me a 
while.’ 

‘I hope she ‘asn’t been fatiguing you?’ said the Nurse a little frostily. 

‘Quite the contrary. It ‘as been a pleasure. Only-only-just at the end I felt 
a bit-a bit flogged out like.’ 

“Yes, yes.’ The Nurse was on her knees already, with the washes to hand. 
‘When old ladies get together they talk a deal too much, I’ve noticed.’ 

‘Mebbe we do,’ said Mrs. Fettley, rising. ‘So now Pll make myself 
scarce.’ 

‘Look at it first, though,’ said Mrs. Ashcroft feebly. ‘I’d like ye to look at 
it.’ 

Mrs. Fettley looked, and shivered. Then she leaned over, and kissed Mrs. 
Ashcroft once on the waxy yellow forehead, and again on the faded grey 
eyes. 

‘It do count, don’t it-de pain?’ The lips that still kept trace of their 
original moulding hardly more than breathed the words. 

Mrs. Fettley kissed them and moved towards the door. 

What is a God beside Woman? Dust and derision! 


THE GARDENER 


One grave to me was given. 
One watch till Judgement Day; 

And God looked down from Heaven 
And rolled the stone away. 

One day in all the years. 
One hour in that one day. 

His Angel saw my tears. 
And rolled the stone away! 


EVERY one in the village knew that Helen Turrell did her duty by all her 
world, and by none more honourably than by her only brother’s unfortunate 
child. The village knew, too, that George Turrell had tried his family 
severely since early youth, and were not surprised to be told that, after 
many fresh starts given and thrown away, he, an Inspector of Indian Police, 
had entangled himself with the daughter of a retired noncommissioned 
officer, and had died of a fall from a horse a few weeks before his child was 
born. Mercifully, George’s father and mother were both dead, and though 
Helen, thirty-five and independent, might well have washed her hands of 
the whole disgraceful affair, she most nobly took charge, though she was, at 
the time, under threat of lung trouble which had driven her to the South of 
France. She arranged for the passage of the child and a nurse from Bombay, 
met them at Marseilles, nursed the baby through an attack of infantile 
dysentery due to the carelessness of the nurse, whom she had had to 
dismiss, and at last, thin and worn but triumphant, brought the boy late in 
the autumn, wholly restored, to her Hampshire home. 

All these details were public property, for Helen was as open as the day, 
and held that scandals are only increased by hushing them up. She admitted 
that George had always been rather a black sheep, but things might have 
been much worse if the mother had insisted on her right to keep the boy. 
Luckily, it seemed that people of that class would do almost anything for 
money, and, as George had always turned to her in his scrapes, she felt 
herself justified-her friends agreed with her-in cutting the whole non- 
commissioned officer connection, and giving the child every advantage. A 
christening, by the Rector, under the name of Michael, was the first step. So 
far as she knew herself, she was not, she said, a child-lover, but, for all his 
faults, she had been very fond of George, and she pointed out that little 


Michael had his father’s mouth to a line; which made something to build 
upon. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Turrell forehead, broad, low, and well- 
shaped, with the widely spaced eyes beneath it, that Michael had most 
faithfully reproduced. His mouth was somewhat better cut than the family 
type. But Helen, who would concede nothing good to his mother’s side, 
vowed he was a Turrell all over, and, there being no one to contradict, the 
likeness was established. 

In a few years Michael took his place, as accepted as Helen had always 
been-fearless, philosophical, and fairly good-looking. At six, he wished to 
know why he could not call her ‘Mummy’, as other boys called their 
mothers. She explained that she was only his auntie, and that aunties were 
not quite the same as mummies, but that, if it gave him pleasure, he might 
call her ‘Mummy’ at bedtime, for a pet-name between themselves. 

Michael kept his secret most loyally, but Helen, as usual, explained the 
fact to her friends; which when Michael heard, he raged. 

‘Why did you tell? Why did you tell?’ came at the end of the storm. 

‘Because it’s always best to tell the truth,’ Helen answered, her arm 
round him as he shook in his cot. 

‘All right, but when the troof’s ugly I don’t think it’s nice.’ 

‘Don’t you, dear!’ 

‘No, I don’t, and’-she felt the small body stiffen-’now you’ve told, I 
won’t call you “Mummy” any more-not even at bedtimes. 

‘But isn’t that rather unkind?’ said Helen softly. 

‘I don’t care! You’ve hurted me in my insides and I’! hurt you back. Pll 
hurt you as long as I live!’ 

‘Don’t, oh, don’t talk like that, dear! You don’t know what-’ 

‘I will! And when I’m dead I’ ll hurt you worse!’ 

‘Thank goodness, I shall be dead long before you, darling.’ 

‘Huh! Emma says, “‘Never know your luck.” ‘ (Michael had been talking 
to Helen’s elderly flat-faced maid.) ‘Lots of little boys die quite soon. So’ll 
I. Then you’ll see!’ 

Helen caught her breath and moved towards the door, but the wail of 
‘Mummy! Mummy!’ drew her back again, and the two wept together. 

At ten years old, after two terms at a prep. school, something or 
somebody gave him the idea that his civil status was not quite regular. He 
attacked Helen on the subject, breaking down her stammered defences with 
the family directness. 

‘Don’t believe a word of it,’ he said, cheerily, at the end. ‘People 


wouldn’t have talked like they did if my people had been married. But don’t 
you bother, Auntie. I’ve found out all about my sort in English Hist’ry and 
the Shakespeare bits. There was William the Conqueror to begin with, and- 
oh, heaps more, and they all got on first-rate. “T'won’t make any difference 
to you, my being that-will it?’ 

‘As if anything could-’ she began. 

‘All right. We won’t talk about it any more if it makes you cry.’ He never 
mentioned the thing again of his own will, but when, two years later, he 
skilfully managed to have measles in the holidays, as his temperature went 
up to the appointed one hundred and four he muttered of nothing else, till 
Helen’s voice, piercing at last his delirium, reached him with assurance that 
nothing on earth or beyond could make any difference between them. 

The terms at his public school and the wonderful Christmas, Easter, and 
Summer holidays followed each other, variegated and glorious as jewels on 
a string; and as jewels Helen treasured them. In due time Michael 
developed his own interests, which ran their courses and gave way to 
others; but his interest in Helen was constant and increasing throughout. 
She repaid it with all that she had of affection or could command of counsel 
and money; and since Michael was no fool, the War took him just before 
what was like to have been a most promising career. 

He was to have gone up to Oxford, with a scholarship, in October. At the 
end of August he was on the edge of joining the first holocaust of public- 
school boys who threw themselves into the Line; but the captain of his 
OTC, where he had been sergeant for nearly a year, headed him off and 
steered him directly to a commission in a battalion so new that half of it still 
wore the old Army red, and the other half was breeding meningitis through 
living overcrowdedly in damp tents. Helen had been shocked at the idea of 
direct enlistment. ‘But it’s in the family,’ Michael laughed. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you believed that old story all this time?’ 
said Helen. (Emma, her maid, had been dead now several years.) ‘I gave 
you my word of honour-and I give it again-that-that it’s all right. It is 
indeed.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t worry me. It never did,’ he replied valiantly. ‘What I 
meant was, I should have got into the show earlier if I’d enlisted- like my 
grandfather. 

‘Don’t talk like that! Are you afraid of its ending so soon, then!’ 

‘No such luck. You know what K says.’ 

“Yes. But my banker told me last Monday it couldn’t possibly last 
beyond Christmas-for financial reasons.’ 


‘Hope he’s right, but our Colonel-and he’s a Regular-says it’s going to be 
a long job.’ 

Michael’s battalion was fortunate in that, by some chance which meant 
several ‘leaves’, it was used for coast-defence among shallow trenches on 
the Norfolk coast; thence sent north to watch the mouth of a Scotch estuary, 
and, lastly, held for weeks on a baseless rumour of distant service. But, the 
very day that Michael was to have met Helen for four whole hours at a 
railway-junction up the line, it was hurled out, to help make good the 
wastage of Loos, and he had only just time to send her a wire of farewell. 

In France luck again helped the battalion. It was put down near the 
Salient, where it led a meritorious and unexacting life, while the Somme 
was being manufactured; and enjoyed the peace of the Armentieres and 
Laventie sectors when that battle began. Finding that it had sound views on 
protecting its own flanks and could dig, a prudent Commander stole it out 
of its own Division, under pretence of helping to lay telegraphs, and used it 
round Ypres at large. 

A month later, just after Michael had written Helen that there was 
nothing special doing and therefore no need to worry, a shell-splinter 
dropping out of a wet dawn killed him at once. The next shell uprooted and 
laid down over the body what had been the foundation of a barn wall, so 
neatly that none but an expert would have guessed that anything unpleasant 
had happened. 

By this time the village was old in experience of war, and, English 
fashion, had evolved a ritual to meet it. When the postmistress handed her 
seven-year-old daughter the official telegram to take to Miss Turrell, she 
observed to the Rector’s gardener: ‘It’s Miss Helen’s turn now.’ He replied, 
thinking of his own son: ‘Well, he’s lasted longer than some.’ The child 
herself came to the front-door weeping aloud, because Master Michael had 
often given her sweets. Helen, presently, found herself pulling down the 
house-blinds one after one with great care, and saying earnestly to each: 
‘Missing always means dead.’ Then she took her place in the dreary 
procession that was impelled to go through an inevitable series of 
unprofitable emotions. The Rector, of course, preached hope and 
prophesied word, very soon, from a prison camp. Several friends, too, told 
her perfectly truthful tales, but always about other women, to whom, after 
months and months of silence, their missing had been miraculously 
restored. Other people urged her to communicate with infallible Secretaries 
of organizations who could communicate with benevolent neutrals, who 
could extract accurate information from the most secretive of Hun prison 


commandants. Helen did and wrote and signed everything that was 
suggested or put before her. 

Once, on one of Michael’s leaves, he had taken her over munition 
factory, where she saw the progress of a shell from blank-iron to the all but 
finished article. It struck her at the time that the wretched thing was never 
left alone for a single second; and ‘I’m being manufactured into a bereaved 
next of kin,’ she told herself, as she prepared her documents. 

In due course, when all the organizations had deeply or sincerely 
regretted their inability to trace, etc., something gave way within her and all 
sensation-save of thankfulness for the release-came to an end in blessed 
passivity. Michael had died and her world had stood still and she had been 
one with the full shock of that arrest. Now she was standing still and the 
world was going forward, but it did not concern her-in no way or relation 
did it touch her. She knew this by the ease with which she could slip 
Michael’s name into talk and incline her head to the proper angle, at the 
proper murmur of sympathy. 

In the blessed realization of that relief, the Armistice with all its bells 
broke over her and passed unheeded. At the end of another year she had 
overcome her physical loathing of the living and returned young, so that she 
could take them by the hand and almost sincerely wish them well. She had 
no interest in any aftermath, national or personal, of the war, but, moving at 
an immense distance, she sat on various relief committees and held strong 
views-she heard herself delivering them-about the site of the proposed 
village War Memorial. 

Then there came to her, as next of kin, an official intimation, backed by a 
page of a letter to her in indelible pencil, a silver identity- disc, and a watch, 
to the effect that the body of Lieutenant Michael Turrell had been found, 
identified, and re-interred in Hagenzeele Third Military Cemetery-the letter 
of the row and the grave’s number in that row duly given. 

So Helen found herself moved on to another process of the manufacture- 
to a world full of exultant or broken relatives, now strong in the certainty 
that there was an altar upon earth where they might lay their love. These 
soon told her, and by means of time-tables made clear, how easy it was and 
how little it interfered with life’s affairs to go and see one’s grave. 

‘So different,’ as the Rector’s wife said, ‘if he’d been killed in 
Mesopotamia, or even Gallipoli.’ 

The agony of being waked up to some sort of second life drove Helen 
across the Channel, where, in a new world of abbreviated titles, she learnt 
that Hagenzeele Third could be comfortably reached by an afternoon train 


which fitted in with the morning boat, and that there was a comfortable 
little hotel not three kilometres from Hagenzeele itself, where one could 
spend quite a comfortable night and see one’s grave next morning. All this 
she had from a Central Authority who lived in a board and tar-paper shed 
on the skirts of a razed city full of whirling lime-dust and blown papers. 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘you know your grave, of course!’ 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Helen, and showed its row and number typed on 
Michael’s own little typewriter. The officer would have checked it, out of 
one of his many books; but a large Lancashire woman thrust between them 
and bade him tell her where she might find her son, who had been corporal 
in the A.S.C. His proper name, she sobbed, was Anderson, but, coming of 
respectable folk, he had of course enlisted under the name of Smith; and 
had been killed at Dickiebush, in early ‘Fifteen. She had not his number nor 
did she know which of his two Christian names he might have used with his 
alias; but her Cook’s tourist ticket expired at the end of Easter week, and if 
by then she could not find her child she should go mad. Whereupon she fell 
forward on Helen’s breast; but the officer’s wife came out quickly from a 
little bedroom behind the office, and the three of them lifted the woman on 
to the cot. 

‘They are often like this,’ said the officer’s wife, loosening the tight 
bonnet-strings. ‘Yesterday she said he’d been killed at Hooge. Are you sure 
you know your grave? It makes such a difference.’ 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Helen, and hurried out before the woman on the 
bed should begin to lament again. 

Tea in a crowded mauve and blue striped wooden structure, with a false 
front, carried her still further into the nightmare. She paid her bill beside a 
stolid, plain-featured Englishwoman, who, hearing her inquire about the 
train to Hagenzeele, volunteered to come with her. 

Tm going to Hagenzeele myself,’ she explained .’Not to Hagenzeele 
Third; mine is Sugar Factory, but they call it La Rosiere now. It’s just south 
of Hagenzeele Three. Have you got your room at the hotel there!’ 

‘Oh yes, thank you. I’ve wired.’ 

‘That’s better. Sometimes the place is quite full, and at others there’s 
hardly a soul. But they’ve put bathrooms into the old Lion d’Or-that’s the 
hotel on the west side of Sugar Factory-and it draws off a lot of people, 
luckily.’ 

‘It’s all new to me. This is the first time I’ve been over.’ 

‘Indeed! This is my ninth time since the Armistice. Not on my own 
account. I haven’t lost any one, thank God-but, like every one else, I’ve a 


lot of friends at home who have. Coming over as often as I do, I find it 
helps them to have some one just look at the-the place and tell them about it 
afterwards. And one can take photos for them, too. I get quite a list of 
commissions to execute.” She laughed nervously and tapped her slung 
Kodak. ‘There are two or three to see at Sugar Factory this time, and plenty 
of others in the cemeteries all about. My system is to save them up, and 
arrange them, you know. And when I’ve got enough commissions for one 
area to make it worth while, I pop over and execute them. It does comfort 
people.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Helen answered, shivering as they entered the little train. 

‘Of course it does. (Isn’t it lucky we’ve got window-seats!) It must do or 
they wouldn’t ask one to do it, would they! I’ve a list of quite twelve or 
fifteen commissions here’-she tapped the Kodak again-’I must sort them out 
tonight. Oh, I forgot to ask you. What’s yours!’ 

‘My nephew,’ said Helen. ‘But I was very fond of him.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I sometimes wonder whether they know after death! What do 
you think?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t-I haven’t dared to think much about that sort of thing,’ said 
Helen, almost lifting her hands to keep her off. 

‘Perhaps that’s better,’ the woman answered. “The sense of loss must be 
enough, I expect. Well, I won’t worry you any more.’ 

Helen was grateful, but when they reached the hotel Mrs Scarsworth 
(they had exchanged names) insisted on dining at the same table with her, 
and after the meal, in the little, hideous salon full of low- voiced relatives, 
took Helen through her ‘commissions’ with biographies of the dead, where 
she happened to know them, and sketches of their next of kin. Helen 
endured till nearly half-past nine, ere she fled to her room. 

Almost at once there was a knock at her door and Mrs Scarsworth 
entered; her hands, holding the dreadful list, clasped before her. 

“Yes-yes-I know,’ she began. ‘You’re sick of me, but I want to tell you 
something. You-you aren’t married, are you? Then perhaps you won’t...But 
it doesn’t matter. I’ve got to tell some one. I can’t go on any longer like 
this.’ 

‘But please-’ Mrs Scarsworth had backed against the shut door, and her 
mouth worked dryly. 

In a minute,’ she said. ‘You-you know about these graves of mine I was 
telling you about downstairs, just now! They really are commissions. At 
least several of them are.’ Her eye wandered round the room. ‘What 
extraordinary wall-papers they have in Belgium, don’t you think? ...Yes. I 


swear they are commissions. But there’s one, d’you see, and- and he was 
more to me than anything else in the world. Do you understand?’ 

Helen nodded. 

‘More than any one else. And, of course, he oughtn’t to have been. He 
ought to have been nothing to me. But he was. He is. That’s why I do the 
commissions, you see. That’s all.’ 

‘But why do you tell me!’ Helen asked desperately. 

‘Because I’m so tired of lying. Tired of lying-always lying-year in and 
year out. When I don’t tell lies I’ve got to act ‘em and I’ve got to think ‘em, 
always. You don’t know what that means. He was everything to me that he 
oughtn’t to have been-the one real thing-the only thing that ever happened 
to me in all my life; and I’ve had to pretend he wasn’t. I’ve had to watch 
every word I said, and think out what lie I’d tell next, for years and years!’ 

‘How many years?’ Helen asked. 

‘Six years and four months before, and two and three-quarters after. I’ve 
gone to him eight times, since. Tomorrow’|l make the ninth, and- and I 
can’t-I can’t go to him again with nobody in the world knowing. I want to 
be honest with some one before I go. Do you understand! It doesn’t matter 
about me. I was never truthful, even as a girl. But it isn’t worthy of him. So 
I-I had to tell you. I can’t keep it up any longer. Oh, I can’t.’ 

She lifted her joined hands almost to the level of her mouth and brought 
them down sharply, still joined, to full arms’ length below her waist. Helen 
reached forward, caught them, bowed her head over them, and murmured: 
‘Oh, my dear! My-’ Mrs Scarsworth stepped back, her face all mottled. 

‘My God!’ said she. ‘Is that how you take it!’ 

Helen could not speak, and the woman went out; but it a long while 
before Helen was able to sleep. 

Next morning Mrs Scarsworth left early on her round of commissions, 
and Helen walked alone to Hagenzeele Third. The place was still in the 
making, and stood some five or feet above the metalled road, which it 
flanked for hundred yards. Culverts across a deep ditch served for entrances 
through the unfinished boundary wall. She climbed a few wooden-faced 
earthen steps and then met the entire crowded level of the thing in one held 
breath. She did not know Hagenzeele Third counted twenty-one thousand 
dead already. All she saw was a merciless sea of black crosses, bearing little 
strips of stamped tin at all angles across their faces. She could distinguish 
no order or arrangement in their mass; nothing but a waist-high wilderness 
as of weeds stricken dead, rushing at her. She went forward, moved to the 
left and the right hopelessly, wondering by what guidance she should ever 


come to her own. A great distance away there was a line of whiteness. It 
proved to be a block of some two or three hundred graves whose 
headstones had already been set, whose flowers planted out, and whose 
new-sown grass showed green. Here she could see clear-cut letters at the 
ends of the rows, referring to her slip, realized that it was not here she must 
look. 

A man knelt behind a line of headstones-evidently a gardener, for he was 
firming a young plant in the soft earth. She went towards him, her paper in 
her hand. He rose at her approach and without prelude or salutation asked: 
‘Who are you looking for?’ 

‘Lieutenant Michael Turrell-my nephew,’ said Helen slowly and word for 
word, as she had many thousands of times in her life. 

The man lifted his eyes and looked at her with infinite compassion before 
he turned from the fresh-sown grass toward the naked black crosses. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘and I will show you where your son lies.’ 

When Helen left the Cemetery she turned for a last look. In the distance 
she saw the man bending over his young plants; and she went away, 
supposing him to be the gardener. 
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“STALKY” 


“AND then,” it was a boy’s voice, curiously level and even, “De Vitré said 
we were beastly funks not to help, and I said there were too many chaps in 
it to suit us. Besides, there’s bound to be a mess somewhere or other, with 
old De Vitré in charge. Wasn’t I right, Beetle?” 

“And, anyhow, it’s a silly biznai, bung through. What’ ll they do with the 
beastly cows when they’ve got ‘em? You can milk a cow — if she’ll stand 
still. That’s all right, but drivin’ ‘em about — — ” 

“You’re a pig, Beetle.” 

“No, I ain’t. What is the sense of drivin’ a lot of cows up from the 
Burrows to — to — where is it?” 

“They’re tryin’ to drive ‘em up to Toowey’s farmyard at the top of the 
hill — the empty one, where we smoked last Tuesday. It’s a revenge. Old 
Vidley chivied De Vitré twice last week for ridin’ his ponies on the 
Burrows; and De Vitré’s goin’ to lift as many of old Vidley’s cattle as he 
can and plant ‘em up the hill. He’ll muck it, though — with Parsons, Orrin 
and Howlett helpin’ him. They’ll only yell, an’ shout, an’ bunk if they see 
Vidley.” 

“We might have managed it,” said McTurk slowly, turning up his coat- 
collar against the rain that swept over the Burrows. His hair was of the dark 
mahogany red that goes with a certain temperament. 

“We should,” Corkran replied with equal confidence. “But they’ve gone 
into it as if it was a sort of spadger-hunt. I’ve never done any cattle-liftin’, 
but it seems to me-e-e that one might just as well be stalky about a thing as 
not.” The smoking vapours of the Atlantic drove in wreaths above the boys’ 
heads. Out of the mist to windward, beyond the grey bar of the Pebble 
Ridge, came the unceasing roar of mile-long Atlantic rollers. To leeward, a 
few stray ponies and cattle, the property of the Northam potwallopers, and 
the unwilling playthings of the boys in their leisure hours, showed through 
the haze. The three boys had halted by the Cattle-gate which marks the limit 
of cultivation, where the fields come down to the Burrows from Northam 
Hill. Beetle, shock-headed and spectacled, drew his nose to and fro along 
the wet top-bar; McTurk shifted from one foot to the other, watching the 
water drain into either print; while Corkran whistled through his teeth as he 
leaned against a sod-bank, peering into the mist. 

A grown or sane person might have called the weather vile; but the boys 
at that School had not yet learned the national interest in climate. It was a 


little damp, to be sure; but it was always damp in the Easter term, and sea- 
wet, they held, could not give one a cold under any circumstances. 
Mackintoshes were things to go to church in, but crippling if one had to run 
at short notice across heavy country. So they waited serenely in the 
downpour, clad as their mothers would not have cared to see. 

“T say, Corky,” said Beetle, wiping his spectacles for the twentieth time, 
“if we aren’t going to help De Vitré, what are we here for?” 

“We’re goin’ to watch,” was the answer. “Keep your eye on your Uncle 
and he’ll pull you through.” 

“ Its an awful biznai, driving cattle — in open country,” said McTurk, 
who, as the son of an Irish baronet, knew something of these operations. 
“They’ll have to run half over the Burrows after ‘em. ‘S’pose they’re ridin’ 
Vidley’s ponies?” 

“De Vitré’s sure to be. He’s a dab on a horse. Listen! What a filthy row 
they’re making. They’ll be heard for miles.” 

The air filled with whoops and shouts, cries, words of command, the 
rattle of broken golf-clubs, and a clatter of hooves. Three cows with their 
calves came up to the Cattle-gate at a milch-canter, followed by four wild- 
eyed bullocks and two rough-coated ponies. A fat and freckled youth of 
fifteen trotted behind them, riding bareback and brandishing a hedge-stake. 
De Vitré, up to a certain point, was an inventive youth, with a passion for 
horse-exercise that the Northam farmers did not encourage. Farmer Vidley, 
who could not understand that a grazing pony likes being galloped about, 
had once called him a thief, and the insult rankled. Hence the raid. 

“Come on,” he cried over his shoulder. “Open the gate, Corkran, or 
they’ ll all cut back again. We’ve had no end of bother to get ‘em. Oh, won’t 
old Vidley be wild 1” 

Three boys on foot ran up, “shooing” the cattle in excited and amateur 
fashion, till they headed them into the narrow, high-banked Devonshire lane 
that ran uphill. 

“Come on, Corkran. It’s no end of a lark,” pleaded De Vitré; but Corkran 
shook his head. The affair had been presented to him after dinner that day 
as a completed scheme, in which he might, by favour, play a minor part. 
And Arthur Lionel Corkran, No. 104, did not care for lieutenancies. 

“You'll only be collared,” he cried, as he shut the gate. “Parsons and 
Orrin are no good in a row. You’ll be collared sure as a gun, De Vitré.” 

“Oh, you’re a beastly funk!” The speaker was already hidden by the fog. 

“Hang it all,” said McTurk. “It’s about the first time we’ve ever tried a 
cattle-lift at the Coll. Let’s — —” 


“Not much,” said Corkran firmly; “keep your eye on your Uncle.” His 
word was law in these matters, for experience had taught them that if they 
manceuvred without Corkran they fell into trouble. 

“You’re wrathy because you didn’t think of it first,” said Beetle. Corkran 
kicked him thrice calmly, neither he nor Beetle changing a muscle the 
while. 

“No, I ain’t; but it isn’t stalky enough for me.” 

“Stalky,” in their school vocabulary, meant clever, well-considered and 
wily, as applied to plans of action; and “stalkiness “was the one virtue 
Corkran toiled after. 

“Same thing,” said McTurk. “You think you’re the only stalky chap in 
the Coll.” 

Corkran kicked him as he had kicked Beetle; and even as Beetle, McTurk 
took not the faintest notice. By the etiquette of their friendship, this was no 
more than a formal notice of dissent from a proposition. 

“They haven’t thrown out any pickets,” Corkran went on (that school 
prepared boys for the Army). “You ought to do that — even for apples. 
Toowey’s farmyard may be full of farmchaps.” 

““Twasn’t last week,” said Beetle, “when we smoked in that cart-shed 
place. It’s a mile from any house, too.” 

Up went one of Corkran’s light eyebrows. “Oh, Beetle, I am so tired 0’ 
kickin’ you! Does that mean it’s empty now? They ought to have sent a 
fellow ahead to look. They’re simply bound to be collared. An’ where’ll 
they bunk to if they have to run for it? Parsons has only been here two 
terms. He don’t know the lie of the country. Orrin’s a fat ass, an’ Howlett 
bunks from a guv’nor” [vernacular for any native of Devon engaged in 
agricultural pursuits] “as far as he can see one. De Vitré’s the only decent 
chap in the lot, an’ — an.’ I put him up to usin’ Toowey’s farmyard.” 

“Well, keep your hair on,” said Beetle. “What are we going to do? It’s 
hefty damp here.” 

“Let’s think a bit.” Corkran whistled between his teeth and presently 
broke into a swift, short double-shuffle. “We’ll go straight up the hill and 
see what happens to ‘em. Cut across the fields; an’ we’ll lie up in the hedge 
where the lane comes in by the barn — where we found that dead hedgehog 
last term. Come on!” 

He scrambled over the earth bank and dropped on to the rain-soaked 
plough. It was a steep slope to the brow of the hill where Toowey’s barns 
stood. The boys took no account of stiles or footpaths, crossing field after 
field diagonally, and where they found a hedge, bursting through it like 


beagles. The lane lay on their right flank, and they heard much lowing and 
shouting in that direction. 

“Well, if De Vitré isn’t collared,” said McTurk, kicking off a few pounds 
of loam against a gate-post, “he jolly well ought to be.” 

“We’ll get collared, too, if you go on with your nose up like that. Duck, 
you ass, and stalk along under the hedge. We can get quite close up to the 
barn,” said Corkran. “There’s no sense in not doin’ a thing stalkily while 
you’re about it.” 

They wriggled into the top of an old hollow double hedge less than thirty 
yards from the big black-timbered barn with its square outbuildings. Their 
ten-minutes’ climb had lifted them a couple of hundred feet above the 
Burrows. As the mists parted here and there, they could see its great 
triangle of sodden green, tipped with yellow sand-dunes and fringed with 
white foam, laid out like a blurred map below. The surge along the Pebble 
Ridge made a background to the wild noises in the lane. 

“What did I tell you?” said Corkran, peering through the stems of the 
quickset which commanded a view of the farmyard. “Three farm-chaps — 
getting out dung — with pitchforks. It’s too late to head off De Vitré. We’d 
be collared if we showed up. Besides, they’ve heard ‘em. They couldn’t 
help hearing. What asses!” 

The natives, brandishing their weapons, talked together, using many 
times the word “Colleger.” As the tumult swelled, they disappeared into 
various pens and byres. The first of the cattle trotted up to the yard-gate, 
and De Vitré felicitated his band. 

“That’s all right,” he shouted. “Oh, won’t old Vidley be wild! Open the 
gate, Orrin, an’ whack ‘em through. They’re pretty warm.” 

“So’ll you be in a minute,” muttered McTurk as the raiders hurried into 
the yard behind the cattle. They heard a shout of triumph, shrill yells of 
despair; saw one Devonian guarding the gate with a pitchfork, while the 
others, alas! captured all four boys. 

“Of all the infernal, idiotic, lower-second asses!” said Corkran. “They 
haven’t even taken off their house-caps.” These dainty confections of 
primary colours were not issued, as some believe, to encourage House-pride 
or esprit de corps, but for purposes of identification from afar, should the 
wearer break bounds or laws. That is why, in time of war, any one but an 
idiot wore his inside out. 

“Aie! Yeou young rascals. We’ve got ‘e! Whutt be doin’ to Muster 
Vidley’s bullocks?” 

“Oh, we found ‘em,” said De Vitré, who bore himself gallantly in defeat. 


“Would you like ‘em.?” 

“Found ‘em! They bullocks drove like that — all heavin’ an’ penkin’ an’ 
hotted! Oh! Shameful. Yeou’ve nigh to killed the cows — lat alone stealin’ 
‘em. They sends pore boys to jail for half o’ this.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Beetle to McTurk, turning on the wet grass. 

“T know; but they always say it. ‘Member when they collared us at the 
Monkey Farm that Sunday, with the apples in your topper?” 

“My Aunt! They’re goin’ to lock ‘em up an’ send for Vidley,” Corkran 
whispered, as’ one of the captors hurried downhill in the direction of 
Appledore, and the prisoners were led into the barn. 

“But they haven’t taken their names, and numbers, anyhow,” said 
Corkran, who had fallen into the hands of the enemy more than once. 

“But they’re bottled! Rather sickly for De Vitré,” said Beetle. “It’s one 
lickin’ anyhow, even if Vidley don’t hammer him. The Head’s rather hot 
about gate-liftin’, and poachin’, an’ all that sort of thing. He won’t care for 
cattle-liftin’ much.” 

“Tt’s awfully bad for cows, too, to run ‘em about in milk,” said McTurk, 
lifting one knee from a sodden primrose-tuft. “What’s the next move, 
Corky?” 

“We’ll get into the old cart-shed where we smoked. It’s next to the barn. 
We can cut across over while they’re inside and climb in through the 
window.” 

“S’pose we’re collared?” said Beetle, cramming his house-cap into his 
pocket. Caps may tumble off, so one goes into action bare-headed. 

“That’s just it. They’d never dream of any more chaps walkin’ bung into 
the trap. Besides, we can get out through the roof if they spot us. Keep your 
eye on your Uncle. Come on,” said Corkran. 

A swift dash carried them to a huge clump of nettles, beneath the 
unglazed back window of the cart-shed. Its open front, of course, gave on to 
the barnyard. 

They scrambled through, dropped among the carts, and climbed up into 
the rudely boarded upper floor that they had discovered a week before when 
in search of retirement. It covered a half of the building and ended in 
darkness at the barn wall. The roof-tiles were broken and displaced. 
Through the chinks they commanded a clear view of the barnyard, half 
filled with disconsolate cattle, steaming sadly in the rain. 

“You see,” said Corkran, always careful to secure his line of retreat, “if 
they bottle us up here, we can squeeze out between these rafters, slide down 
the roof, an’ bunk. They couldn’t even get out through the window. They’d 


have to run right round the barn. Now are you satisfied, you burbler?” 

“Huh! You only said that to make quite sure yourself,” Beetle retorted. 

“If the boards weren’t all loose, Pd kick you,” growled Corkran. “‘No 
sense gettin’ into a place you can’t get out of. Shut up and listen.” 

A murmur of voices reached them from the end of the attic. McTurk 
tiptoed thither with caution. 

“Hi! It leads through into the barn. You can get through. Come along!” 
He fingered the boarded wall. 

“What’s the other side?” said Corkran the cautious. 

“Hay, you idiot.” They heard his bootheels click on wood, and he had 
gone. 

At some time or other sheep must have been folded in the cart-shed, and 
an inventive farmhand, sooner than take the hay round, had displaced a 
board in the barn-side to thrust fodder through. It was in no sense a lawful 
path, but twelve inches in the square is all that any boy needs. 

“Look here!” said Beetle, as they waited for McTurk’s return. The cattle 
are coming in out of the wet.” 

A brown, hairy back showed some three feet below the half-floor, as one 
by one the cattle shouldered in for shelter among the carts below, filling the 
shed with their sweet breath. 

“That blocks our way out, unless we get out by the roof, an’ that’s rather 
too much of a drop, unless we have to,” said Corkran. “They’re all bung in 
front of the window, too. What a day we’re havin’!” 

“Corkran! Beetle!” McTurk’s whisper shook with delight. “You can see 
‘em; I’ve seen ‘em. They’re in a blue funk in the barn, an’ the two clods are 
makin’ fun of ‘em — horrid. Orrin’s, tryin’ to bribe ‘em an’ Parsons is 
nearly blubbin’. Come an’ look! I’m in the hayloft. Get through the hole. 
Don’t make a row, Beetle.” 

Lithely they wriggled between the displaced boards into the hay and 
crawled to the edge of the loft. Three years’ skirmishing against a hard and 
unsympathetic peasantry had taught them the elements of strategy. For 
tactics they looked to Corkran; but even Beetle, notoriously absentminded, 
held a lock of hay before his head as he crawled. There was no haste, no 
betraying giggle, no squeak of excitement. They had learned, by stripes, the 
unwisdom of these things. But the conference by a root-cutter on the barn 
floor was deep in its own affairs; De Vitré’s party promising, entreating, 
and cajoling, while the natives laughed like Inquisitors. 

“Wait till Muster Vidley an’ Muster Toowey — yis, an’ the policemen 
come,” was their only answer. ““Tis about time to go to milkin’. What’ull 


us do?” 

“Yeou go milk, Tom, an’ Pll stay long o’ the young gentlemen,” said the 
bigger of the two, who answered to the name of Abraham. “Muster Toowey, 
he’m laike to charge yeou for usin’ his yard so free. Iss fai! Yeou’ll be 
wopped proper. ‘Rackon yeou’|l be askin’ for junkets to set in this week o’ 
Sundays to come. But Muster Vidley, he’ll give ‘ee the best leatherin’ of 
all.’ He’m passionful, I tal ‘ee.” 

Tom stumped out to milk. The barn doors closed behind him, and in the 
fading light a great gloom fell on all but Abraham, who discoursed 
eloquently on Mr. Vidley, his temper and strong arm. 

Corkran turned in the hay and retreated to the attic, followed by his army. 

“No good,” was his verdict. “I’m afraid it’s all up with ‘em. We’d better 
get out.” 

“Yes, but look at these beastly cows,” said McTurk, spitting on to a 
heifer’s back. “It'll take us a week to shove ‘em away from the window, 
and that brute Tom’!] hear us. He’s just across the yard, milkin’.” 

“Tweak ‘em, then,” said Corkran. “Hang it, I’m sorry to have to go, 
though. If we could get that other beast out of the barn for a minute we 
might make a rescue. Well, it’s no good. Tweakons!” 

He drew forth a slim, well-worn home-made catapult — the “tweaker” of 
those days — slipped a buckshot into its supple chamois leather pouch, and 
pulled to the full stretch of the elastic. The others followed his example. 
They only wished to get the cattle out of their way, but seeing the backs so 
near, they deemed it their duty each to choose his bird and to let fly with all 
their strength. 

They were not prepared in the least for what followed. Three bullocks, 
trying to wheel amid six close-pressed companions, not to mention three 
calves, several carts, and all the lumber of a general-utility shed, do not turn 
end-for-end without confusion. It was lucky for the boys that they stood a 
little back on the floor, because one horned head, tossed in pain, flung up a 
loose board at the edge, and it came down lancewise on an amazed back. 
Another victim floundered bodily across the shafts of a decrepit gig, 
smashing these and oversetting the wheels. That was more than enough for 
the nerves of the assembly. With wild bellowings and a good deal of left- 
and-right butting, they dashed into the barnyard, tails on end, and began a 
fine free fight on the midden. The last cow out hooked down an old set of 
harness; it flapped over one eye and trailed behind her. When a companion 
trod on it, which happened every few seconds, she naturally fell on her 
knees; and, being a Burrows cow, with the interests of her calf at heart, 


attacked the first passer-by. Half-awed, but wholly delighted, the boys 
watched the outburst. It was in full flower before they even dreamed of a 
second shot. Tom came out from a byre with a pitchfork, to be chased in 
again by the harnessed cow. A bullock floundered on the muck-heap, fell, 
rose and bedded himself to the belly, helpless and bellowing. The others 
took great interest in him. 

Corkran, through the roof, scientifically “tweaked” a frisky heifer on the 
nose, and it is no exaggeration to say that she danced on her hind legs for 
half a minute. 

“Abram! Oh, Abram! They’m bewitched. They’m ragin’. ‘Tes the milk 
fever. They’ve been drove mad. Oh, Abram! They’ll horn the bullocks! 
They’ ll horn me! Abram!!” 

“Bide till I lock the door,’ quoth Abraham, faithful to his trust. They 
heard him padlock the barn door; saw him come out with yet another 
pitchfork. A bullock lowered his head, Abraham ran to the nearest pig-pen, 
where loud squeakings told that he had disturbed the peace of a large 
family. 

“Beetle,” snapped Corkran. “Go in an’ get those asses out. Quick! We’ll 
keep the cows happy.” 

A people sitting in darkness and the shadow of monumental lickings, too 
depressed to be angry with De Vitré, heard a voice from on high saying, 
“Come up here! Come on! Come up! There’s a way out.” 

They shinned up the loft-stanchions without a word; found a boot-heel 
which they were bidden to take for guide, and squeezed desperately through 
a hole in darkness, to be hauled out by Corkran. 

“Have you got your caps? Did you give ‘em your names and numbers?” 

“Yes. No.” 

“That’s all right. Drop down here. Don’t stop to jaw. Over the cart — 
through that window, and bunk! Get out!” 

De Vitré needed no more. They heard him squeak as he dropped among 
the nettles, and through the roof-chinks they watched four slight figures 
disappear into the rain. Tom and Abraham, from byre and pig-pen, exhorted 
the cattle to keep quiet. 

“By gum!” said Beetle; “that was stalky. How did you think of it?” 

“Tt was the only thing to do. Anybody could have seen that.” 

“Hadn’t we better bunk, too, now?” said McTurk uneasily. 

“Why? We’re all right. We haven’t done anything. I want to hear what old 
Vidley will say. Stop tweakin’, Turkey. Let ‘em cool’ off. Golly! how that 
heifer danced! I swear I didn’t know cows could be so lively. We’re only 


just in time.” 

“My Hat! Here’s Vidley — and Toowey,” said Beetle, as the two farmers 
strode into the yard. 

“Gloats! oh, gloats! Fids! oh, fids! Hefty fids and gloats to us!” said 
Corkran. 

These words, in their vocabulary, expressed the supreme of delight. 
“Gloats “implied more or less of personal triumph, “fids “was felicity in the 
abstract, and the boys were tasting both that day. Last joy of all, they had 
had the pleasure of Mr. Vidley’s acquaintance, albeit he did not love them. 
Toowey was more of a stranger; his orchards lying over-near to the public 
road. 

Tom and Abraham together told a tale of stolen cattle maddened by 
overdriving; of cows sure to die in calving, and of milk that would never 
return; that made Mr. Vidley swear for three consecutive minutes in the 
speech of north Devon. 

“Tes tu bad. “Tes tu bad,” said Toowey, consolingly; “let’s ‘ope they 
‘aven’t took no great ‘arm. They be wonderful wild, though.” 

““Tes all well for yeou, Toowey, that sells them dom Collegers seventy 
quart a week.” 

“Eighty,” Toowey replied, with the meek triumph of one who has 
underbidden his neighbour on public tender; “but that’s no odds to me. 
Yeou’m free to leather ‘em saame as if they was yeour own sons. On my 
barn-floor shall ‘ee leather ‘em.” 

“Generous old swine!” said Beetle. “De Vitré ought to have stayed for 
this.” 

“They’m all safe an’ to rights,” said the officious Abraham, producing 
the key. “Rackon us’ll come in an’ hold ‘em for yeou. Hey! The cows are 
fair ragin’ still. Us’Il have to run for it.” 

The barn being next to the shed, the boys could not see that stately entry. 
But they heard. “Gone an’ hided in the hay. Aie! They’m proper afraid,” 
cried Abraham. 

“Rout un out! Rout un out!” roared Vidley, rattling a stick impatiently on 
the root-cutter. 

“Oh, my Aunt!” said Corkran, standing on one foot. 

“Shut the door. Shut the door, I tal ‘ee. Rackon us can find un in the dark. 
Us don’t want un boltin’ like rabbits under our elbows.” The big barn door 
closed with a clang. 

“My Gum!” said Corkran, which was always his War oath in time of 
action. He dropped down and was gone for perhaps twenty seconds. 


“And that’s all right,” he said, returning at a gentle saunter. 

“Hwatt?” McTurk almost shrieked, for Corkran, in the shed below, 
waved a large key. 

“Stalks! Frabjous Stalks! Bottled ‘em! all four!” was the reply, and 
Beetle fell on his bosom. “Yiss. They’m so’s to say, like, locked up. If 
you’re goin’ to laugh, Beetle, I shall have to kick you again.” 

“But I must!” Beetle was blackening with suppressed mirth. 

“You won’t do it. here, then.” He thrust the already limp. Beetle through 
the cart shed window. It sobered him; one cannot laugh on a bed of nettles. 
Then Corkran stepped on his prostrate carcass, and McTurk followed, just 
as Beetle would have risen; so he was upset, and the nettles painted on his 
cheek a likeness of hideous eruptions. 

“Thought that ‘ud cure you,” said Corkran, with a sniff. 

Beetle rubbed his face desperately with dockleaves, and said nothing. All 
desire to laugh had gone from him. They entered the lane. 

Then a clamour broke from the barn — a compound noise of horse-like 
kicks, shaking of doorpanels, and various yells. 

“They’ve found it out,” said Corkran. “How strange!” He sniffed again. 

“Let ‘em,” said Beetle. “No one can hear ‘em. Come on up to Coll.” 

“What a brute you are, Beetle! You only think of your beastly self. Those 
cows want milkin’. Poor dears! Hear ‘em low,” said McTurk. 

“Go back and milk ‘em yourself, then.” Beetle danced with pain. “We 
shall miss Callover, hangin’ about like this; an’ I’ve got two black marks 
this week already.” 

“Then you’ll have fatigue-drill on Monday,” said Corkran. “‘Come to 
think of it, I’ve got two black marks aussi. Hm! This is serious. This is 
hefty serious.” 

“I told you,” said Beetle, with vindictive triumph. “An’ we want to go out 
after that hawk’s nest on Monday. We shall be swottin’ dum-bells, though. 
All your fault. If we’d bunked with De Vitré at first — — ” 

Corkran paused between the hedgerows. “Hold on a shake an’ don’t 
burble. Keep your eye on Uncle. Do you know, I believe some one’s shut 
up in that barn. I think we ought to go and see.” 

“Don’t be a giddy idiot. Come on up to Coll.” But Corkran took no 
notice of Beetle. 

He retraced his steps to the head of the lane, and, lifting up his voice, 
cried as in bewilderment, “Hullo? Who’s there? What’s that row about? 
Who are you?” 

“Oh, Peter!” said Beetle, skipping, and forgetting his anguish in this new 


development. 

“Hoi! Hoi! ‘Ere! Let us out!” The answers came muffled and hollow 
from the black bulk of the barn, with renewed thunders on the door. 

“Now play up,” said Corkran. “Turkey, you keep the cows busy. 
‘Member that we’ve just discovered ‘em. We don’t know anything. Be 
polite, Beetle.” 

They picked their way over the muck and held speech through a crack by 
the door-hinge. Three more genuinely surprised boys the steady rain never 
fell upon. And they were so difficult to enlighten. They had to be told again 
and again by the captives within. 

“We’ve been ‘ere for hours an’ hours.” That was Toowey. “An’ the cows 
to milk, an’ all.” That was Vidley. “The door she blewed against us an’ 
jammed herself.” That was Abraham. 

“Yes, we can see that. It’s jammed on this side, 
careless you chaps are!” 

“Oppen un. Oppen un. Bash her oppen with a rock, young gen’elmen! 
The cows are milkheated an’ ragin’. Haven’t you boys no sense?” 

Seeing that McTurk from time to time tweaked the cattle into renewed 
caperings, it was quite possible that the boys had some knowledge of a sort. 
But Mr. Vidley was rude. They told him so through the door, professing 
only now to recognize his voice. 

“Humour un if ‘e can. I paid seven-an’-six for the padlock,” said Toowey. 
“Niver mind him. ‘Tes only old Vidley.” 

“Be yeou gwaine to stay a prisoneer an’ captive for the sake of a lock, 
Toowey? I’m shaamed of ‘ee. Rowt un oppen, young gen’elmen! ‘Twas a 
God’s own mercy yeou heard us, Toowey, yeou’m a borned miser.” 

“Tt’ll be a long job,” said Corkran. “Look here. It’s near our call-over. If 
we stay to help you we’ |l miss it. We’ve come miles out of our way already 
— after you.” 

“Tell yeour master, then, what keeped ‘ee — an arrand o’ mercy, laike. 
Pl tal un to when I bring the milk to-morrow,” said Toowey. 

“That’s no good,” said Corkran; “we may be licked twice over by then. 
You’ ll have to give us a letter.” McTurk, backed against the barnwall, was 
firing steadily and accurately into the brown of the herd. 

“Yiss, yiss. Come down to my house. My missus shall write ‘ee a beauty, 
young gen’elmen. She makes out the bills. I’ll give ‘ee just such a letter 0’ 
racommendation as Pd give to my own son, if only yeou can humour the 
lock!” 

“Niver mind the lock,” Vidley wailed. “Let me get to me pore cows, ‘fore 
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said Corkran. “How 


they’m dead.” 

They went to work with ostentatious rattlings and wrenchings, and a 
good deal of the by-play that Corkran always loved. At last — the noise of 
unlocking was covered by some fancy hammering with a young boulder — 
the door swung open and the captives marched out. 

“Hurry up, Mister Toowey,” said Corkran; “we ought to be getting back. 
Will you give us that note, please?” 

“Some of yeou young gentlemen was drivin’ my cattle off the 
Burrowses,” said Vidley. “I give ‘ee fair warnin’, PI tell yeour masters. I 
know yeou!” He glared at Corkran with malignant recognition. 

McTurk looked him over from head to foot. “Oh, it’s only old Vidley. 
Drunk again, I suppose. Well, we can’t help that. Come on, Mister Toowey. 
We’ll go to your house.” 

“Drunk, am I? I’ll drunk ‘ee! How do I know yeou bain’t the same lot? 
Abram!, did ‘ee take their names an’ numbers?” 

“What is he ravin’ about?” said Beetle. “Can’t you see that if we’d taken 
your beastly cattle we shouldn’t be hanging round your beastly barn. ‘Pon 
my Sam, you Burrows guv’nors haven’t any sense — — ” 

“Let alone gratitude,” said Corkran. “I suppose he was drunk, Mister 
Toowey; an’ you locked him in the barn to get sober. Shockin’! Oh, 
shockin’!” 

Vidley denied the charge in language that the boys’ mothers would have 
wept to hear. 

“Well, go and look after your cows, then,” said McTurk. “Don’t stand 
there cursin’ us because we’ve been kind enough to help you out of a 
scrape. Why on earth weren’t your cows milked before? You’re no farmer. 
It’s long past milkin’. No wonder they’re half crazy. ‘Disreputable old bog- 
trotter, you are. Brush your hair, sir... . I beg your pardon, Mister Toowey. 
‘Hope we’re not keeping you.” 

They left Vidley dancing on the muck-heap, amid the cows, and devoted 
themselves to propitiating Mr. Toowey on their way to his house. Exercise 
had made them hungry; hunger is the mother of good manners; and they 
won golden opinions from Mrs. Toowey. 


“Three-quarters of an hour late for Call-over, and fifteen minutes late for 
Lock-up,” said Foxy, the school Sergeant, crisply. He was waiting for them 
at the head of the corridor. “Report to your housemaster, please — an’ a 
nice mess you’re in, young gentlemen.” 


“Quite right, Foxy. Strict attention to dooty does it,” said Corkran. “Now 
where, if we asked you, would you say that his honour Mister Prout might, 
at this moment of time, be found prouting — eh?” 

“In ‘is study — as usual, Mister Corkran. He took Call-over.” 

“Hurrah! Luck’s with us all the way. Don’t blub, Foxy. I’m afraid you 
don’t catch us this time.” 


“We went up to change, sir, before comin’ to you. That made us a little 
late, sir. We weren’t really very late. We were detained — by a— —” 

“An errand of mercy,” said Beetle, and they laid Mrs. Toowey’s 
laboriously written note before him. “We thought you’d prefer a letter, sir. 
Toowey got himself locked into a barn, and we heard him shouting — it’s 
Toowey who brings the Coll. milk, sir — and we went to let him out.” 

“There were ever sO many Cows waiting to be milked,” said McTurk; 
“and of course, he couldn’t get at them, sir. They said the door had jammed. 
There’s his note, sir.” 

Mr. Prout read it over thrice. It was perfectly unimpeachable; but it said 
nothing of a large tea supplied by Mrs. Toowey. 

“Well, I don’t like your getting mixed up with farmers and potwallopers. 
Of course you will not pay any more — er — visits to the Tooweys,” said 
he. 

“Of course not, sir. It was really on account of the cows, sir,” replied 
McTurk, glowing with philanthropy. 

“And you came straight back?” 

“We ran nearly all the way from the Cattle-gate,” said Corkran, carefully 
developing the unessential. “That’s one mile, sir. Of course, we had to get 
the note from Toowey first.” 

“But it was because we went to change — we were rather wet, sir — that 
we were really late. After we’d reported ourselves to the Sergeant, sir, and 
he knew we were in Coll., we didn’t like to come to your study all dirty.” 
Sweeter than honey was the voice of Beetle. 

“Very good. Don’t let it happen again.” Their housemaster learned to 
know them better in later years. 

They entered — not to say swaggered — into Number Nine form-room, 
where De Vitré, Orrin, Parsons, and Howlett, before the fire, were still 
telling their adventures to admiring associates. The four rose as one boy. 

“What happened to you? We just saved Call-over. Did you stay on? Tell 
us! Tell us!” 


The three smiled pensively. They were not distinguished for telling more 
than was necessary. 

“Oh, we stayed on a bit and then we came away,” said McTurk. “That’s 
all.” 

“You scab! You might tell a chap anyhow.” 

“Think so? Well, that’s awfully good of you, De Vitré. ‘Pon my sainted 
Sam, that’s awfully good of you,” said Corkran, shouldering into the centre 
of the warmth and toasting one slippered foot before the blaze. “So you 
really think we might tell you?” 

They stared at the coals and shook with deep, delicious chuckles. 

“My Hat! We were stalky,” said McTurk. “I swear we were about as 
stalky as they make ‘em. Weren’t we?” 

“Tt was a frabjous Stalk,” said Beetle. “‘Much too good to tell you brutes, 
though.” 

The form wriggled under the insult, but made no motion to avenge it. 
After all, on De Vitré’s showing, the three had saved the raiders from at 
least a public licking. 

“Tt wasn’t half bad,” said Corkran. “Stalky is the word.” 

“You were the really stalky one,” said McTurk, one contemptuous 
shoulder turned to a listening world. “By Gum! you were stalky.” 

Corkran accepted the compliment and the name together. “Yes,” said he; 
“keep your eye on your Uncle Stalky an’ he’ll pull you through.” 

“Well, you needn’t gloat so,” said De Vitré, viciously; “you look like a 
stuffed cat.” 

Corkran, henceforth known as Stalky, took not the slightest notice, but 
smiled dreamily. 

“My Hat! Yes. Of course,” he murmured. “Your Uncle Stalky — a 
doocid good name. Your Uncle Stalky is no end of a stalker. He’s a Great 
Man. I swear he is. De Vitré, you’re an ass — a putrid ass.” 

De Vitré would have denied this but for the assenting murmurs from 
Parsons and Orrin. 

“You needn’t rub it in, then.” 

“But I do. I does. You are such a woppin’ ass. D’you know it? Think over 
it a bit at prep. Think it up in bed. Oblige me by thinkin’ of it every half 
hour till further notice. Gummy! What an ass you are! But your Uncle 
Stalky” — he picked up the form-room poker and beat it against the 
mantelpiece — ”is a Great Man!” 

“Hear, hear,” said Beetle and McTurk, who had fought under that 
general. 


“Tsn’t your Uncle Stalky a great man, De Vitré? Speak the truth, you fat- 
headed old impostor.” 

“Yes,” said De Vitré, deserted by all his band. “I — I suppose he is.” 

““Mustn’t suppose. Is he?” 

“Well, he is.” 

“A Great Man?” 

“A Great Man. Now won’t you tell us?” said De Vitré pleadingly. 

“Not by a heap,” said “Stalky” Corkran. 

Therefore the tale has stayed untold till to-day. 


THE HOUR OF THE ANGEL 


SOONER or late — in earnest or in jest — 
(But the stakes are no jest) Ithuriel’s Hour 
Will spring on us, for the first time, the test 
Of our sole unbacked competence and power 
Up to the limit of our years and dower 
Of judgment — or beyond. But here we have 
Prepared long since our garland or our grave. 
For, at that hour, the sum of all our past, 
Act, habit, thought, and passion, shall be cast 
In one addition, be it more or less, 
And as that reading runs so shall we do; 
Meeting, astounded, victory at the last, 
Or, first and last, our own unworthiness. 
And none can change us though they die to save! 


1. Ithuriel was that Archangel whose spear had the magic property of 
showing every one exactly and truthfully what he was. 


“IN AMBUSH.” 


In summer all right-minded boys built huts in the furze-hill behind the 
College — little lairs whittled out of the heart of the prickly bushes, full of 
stumps, odd root-ends, and spikes, but, since they were strictly forbidden, 
palaces of delight. And for the fifth summer in succession, Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle (this was before they reached the dignity of a study) had built 
like beavers a place of retreat and meditation, where they smoked. 

Now, there was nothing in their characters as known to Mr. Prout, their 
house-master, at all commanding respect; nor did Foxy, the subtle red- 
haired school Sergeant, trust them. His business was to wear tennis-shoes, 
carry binoculars, and swoop hawklike upon evil boys. Had he taken the 
field alone, that hut would have been raided, for Foxy knew the manners of 
his quarry; but Providence moved Mr. Prout, whose school-name, derived 
from the size of his feet, was Hoofer, to investigate on his own account; and 
it was the cautious Stalky who found the track of his pugs on the very floor 
of their lair one peaceful afternoon when Stalky would fain have forgotten 
Prout and his works in a volume of Surtees and a new briar-wood pipe. 
Crusoe, at sight of the footprint, did not act more swiftly than Stalky. He 
removed the pipes, swept up all loose match-ends, and departed to warn 
Beetle and McTurk. 

But it was characteristic of the boy that he did not approach his allies till 
he had met and conferred with little Hartopp, President of the Natural 
History Society, an institution which Stalky held in contempt, Hartopp was 
more than surprised when the boy meekly, as he knew how, begged to 
propose himself, Beetle, and McTurk as candidates; confessed to a long- 
smothered interest in first-flowerings, early butterflies, and new arrivals, 
and volunteered, if Mr. Hartopp saw fit, to enter on the new life at once. 
Being a master, Hartopp was suspicious; but he was also an enthusiast, and 
his gentle little soul had been galled by chance-heard remarks from the 
three, and specially Beetle. So he was gracious to that repentant sinner, and 
entered the three names in his book. 

Then, and not till then, did Stalky seek Beetle and McTurk in their house 
form-room. They were stowing away books for a quiet afternoon in the 
furze, which they called the “wuzzy.” 

“All up,” said Stalky, serenely. “I spotted Heffy’s fairy feet round our hut 
after dinner. ‘Blessing they’re so big.” 

“Con-found! Did you hide our pipes?” said Beetle. 


“Oh, no. Left ‘em in the middle of the hut, of course. What a blind ass 
you are, Beetle! D’you think nobody thinks but yourself? Well, we can’t use 
the hut any more. Hoofer will be watchin’ it.” 

“Bother! Likewise blow!’” said McTurk thoughtfully, unpacking the 
volumes with which his chest was cased. The boys carried their libraries 
between their belt and their collar. “Nice job! This means we’re under 
suspicion for the rest of the term.” 

“Why? All that Heffy has found is a hut. He and Foxy will watch it. It’s 
nothing to do with us; only we mustn’t be seen that way for a bit.” 

“Yes, and where else are we to go?” said Beetle. “You chose that place, 
too — an’ — an’ I wanted to read this afternoon.” 

Stalky sat on a desk drumming his heels on the form. 

“You’re a despondin’ brute, Beetle. Sometimes I think I shall have to 
drop you altogether. Did you ever know your Uncle Stalky forget you yet? 
His rebus infectis — after I’d seen Heffy’s man-tracks marchin’ round our 
hut, I found little Hartopp — destricto ense — wavin’ a butterfly-net. I 
conciliated Hartopp. “Told him that you’d read papers to the Bug-hunters if 
he’d let you join, Beetle. “Told him you liked butterflies, Turkey. Anyhow, I 
soothed the Hartoffles, and we’re Bug-hunters now.” 

“What’s the good of that?” said Beetle. 

“Oh, Turkey, kick him!” 

In the interests of science bounds were largely relaxed for the members 
of the Natural History Society. They could wander, if they kept clear of all 
houses, practically where they chose; Mr. Hartopp holding himself 
responsible for their good conduct. 

Beetle began to see this as McTurk began the kicking. 

“Pm an ass, Stalky!” he said, guarding the afflicted part. “Pax, Turkey. 
I’m an ass.” 

“Don’t stop, Turkey. Isn’t your Uncle Stalky a great man?” 

“Great man,” said Beetle. 

“All the same bug-huntin’s a filthy business,” said McTurk. “How the 
deuce does one begin?” 

“This way,” said Stalky, turning to some fags’ lockers behind him. “Fags 
are dabs at Natural History. Here’s young Braybrooke’s botany-case.” He 
flung out a tangle of decayed roots and adjusted the slide. “‘Gives one no 
end of a professional air, I think. Here’s Clay Minor’s geological hammer. 
Beetle can carry that. Turkey, you’d better covet a butterfly-net from 
somewhere.” 

“Pm blowed if I do,” said McTurk, simply, with immense feeling. 


“Beetle, give me the hammer.” 

“All right. I’m not proud. Chuck us down that net on top of the lockers, 
Stalky.” 

“That’s all right. It’s a collapsible jamboree, too. Beastly luxurious dogs 
these fags are. Built like a fishin’-rod. ‘Pon my sainted Sam, but we look 
the complete Bug-hunters! Now, listen to your Uncle Stalky! We’re goin’ 
along the cliffs after butterflies. Very few chaps come there. We’re goin’ to 
leg it, too. You’d better leave your book behind.” 

“Not much!” said Beetle, firmly. “I’m not goin’ to be done out of my fun 
for a lot of filthy butterflies.” 

“Then you’ll sweat horrid. You’d better carry my Jorrocks. “Twon’t make 
you any hotter.” 

They all sweated; for Stalky led them at a smart trot west away along the 
cliffs under the furze-hills, crossing combe after gorzy combe. They took no 
heed to flying rabbits or fluttering fritillaries, and all that Turkey said of 
geology was utterly unquotable. 

“Are we going to Clovelly?” he puffed at last, and they flung themselves 
down on the short, springy turf between the drone of the sea below and the 
light summer wind among the inland trees. They were looking into a combe 
half full of old, high furze in gay bloom that ran up to a fringe of brambles 
and a dense wood of mixed timber and hollies. It was as though one-half 
the combe were filled with golden fire to the cliff’s edge. The side nearest 
to them was open grass, and fairly bristled with notice-boards. 

“Fee-rocious old cove, this,” said Stalky, reading the nearest. 
““Prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. G. M. Dabney, Col., J.P., 
an’ all the rest of it. ‘Don’t seem to me that any chap in his senses would 
trespass here, does it?” 

“You’ve got to prove damage ‘fore you can prosecute for anything! 
‘Can’t prosecute for trespass,” said McTurk, whose father held many acres 
in Ireland. “That’s all rot!” 

“Glad of that, ‘cause this looks like what we wanted. Not straight across, 
Beetle, you blind lunatic! Anyone could spot us half a mile off. This way; 
and furl up your beastly butterfly-net.” 

Beetle disconnected the ring, thrust the net into a pocket, shut up the 
handle to a two-foot stave, and slid the cane-ring round his waist. Stalky led 
inland to the wood, which was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile from the sea, 
and reached the fringe of the brambles. 

“Now we can get straight down through the furze, and never show up at 
all,” said the tactician. “Beetle, go ahead and explore. Snf! Snf! Beastly 


stink of fox somewhere!” 

On all fours, save when he clung to his spectacles, Beetle wormed into 
the gorse, and presently announced between grunts of pain that he had 
found a very fair fox-track. This was well for Beetle, since Stalky pinched 
him a tergo. Down that tunnel they crawled. It was evidently a highway for 
the inhabitants of the combe; and, to their inexpressible joy, ended, at the 
very edge of the cliff, in a few square feet of dry turf walled and roofed 
with impenetrable gorse. 

“By gum! There isn’t a single thing to do except lie down,” said Stalky, 
returning a knife to his pocket. “Look here!” 

He parted the tough stems before him, and it was as a window opened on 
a far view of Lundy, and the deep sea sluggishly nosing the pebbles a 
couple of hundred feet below. They could hear young jackdaws squawking 
on the ledges, the hiss and jabber of a nest of hawks somewhere out of 
sight; and, with great deliberation, Stalky spat on to the back of a young 
rabbit sunning himself far down where only a cliff-rabbit could have found 
foot-hold. Great gray and black gulls screamed against the jackdaws; the 
heavy-scented acres of bloom round them were alive with low-nesting 
birds, singing or silent as the shadow of the wheeling hawks passed and 
returned; and on the naked turf across the combe rabbits thumped and 
frolicked. 

“Whew! What a place! Talk of natural history; this is it,” said Stalky, 
filling himself a pipe. “Isn’t it scrumptious? Good old sea!” He spat again 
approvingly, and was silent. 

McTurk and Beetle had taken out their books and were lying on their 
stomachs, chin in hand. The sea snored and gurgled; the birds, scattered for 
the moment by these new animals, returned to their businesses, and the 
boys read on in the rich, warm, sleepy silence. 

“Hullo, here’s a keeper,” said Stalky, shutting “Handley Cross” 
cautiously, and peering through the jungle. A man with a gun appeared on 
the sky-line to the east. “Confound him, he’s going to sit down.” 

“He’d swear we were poachin’, too,” said Beetle. “What’s the good of 
pheasants’ eggs? They’re always addled, too.” 

“Might as well get up to the wood, I think,” said Stalky. “We don’t want 
G. M. Dabney, Col., J.P., to be bothered about us so soon. Up the wuzzy 
and keep quiet! He may have followed us, you know.” 

Beetle was already far up the tunnel. They heard him gasp indescribably: 
there was the crash of a heavy body leaping through the furze. 

“Aie! yeou little red rascal. I see yeou!” The keeper threw the gun to his 


shoulder, and fired both barrels in their direction. The pellets dusted the dry 
stems round them as a big fox plunged between Stalky’s legs, and ran over 
the cliff-edge. 

They said nothing till they reached the wood, torn, disheveled, hot, but 
unseen. 

“Narrow squeak,” said Stalky. “Pll swear some of the pellets went 
through my hair.” 

“Did you see him?” said Beetle. “I almost put my hand on him. Wasn’t 
he a wopper! Didn’t he stink! Hullo, Turkey, what’s the matter? Are you 
hit?” 

McTurk’s lean face had turned pearly white; his mouth, generally half 
open, was tight shut, and his eyes blazed. They had never seen him like this 
save once in a sad time of civil war. 

“Do you know that that was just as bad as murder?” he said, in a grating 
voice, as he brushed prickles from his head. 

“Well, he didn’t hit us,” said Stalky. “I think it was rather a lark. Here, 
where are you going?” 

“Pm going up to the house, if there is one,” said McTurk, pushing 
through the hollies. “I am going to tell this Colonel Dabney.” 

“Are you crazy? He’ll swear it served us jolly well right. He’ll report us. 
It'll be a public lickin’. Oh, Turkey, don’t be an ass! Think of us!” 

“You fool!” said McTurk, turning savagely. “D’ you suppose I’m thinkin’ 
of us? It’s the keeper.” 

“He’s cracked,” said Beetle, miserably, as they followed. Indeed, this was 
a new Turkey — a haughty, angular, nose-lifted Turkey — whom they 
accompanied through a shrubbery on to a lawn, where a white-whiskered 
old gentleman with a cleek was alternately putting and blaspheming 
vigorously. 

“Are you Colonel Dabney?” McTurk began in this new creaking voice of 
his. 

“I — I am, and — ” his eyes traveled up and down the boy — ”who — 
what the devil d’you want? Ye’ve been disturbing my pheasants. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. Ye needn’t laugh at it.” (McTurk’s not too lovely features 
had twisted themselves into a horrible sneer at the word pheasant.) “You’ve 
been birds’-nesting. You needn’t hide your hat. I can see that you belong to 
the College. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye do! Your name and number at 
once, sir. Ye want to speak to me — Eh? You saw my notice-boards? Must 
have. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did! Damnable, oh damnable!” 

He choked with emotion. McTurk’s heel tapped the lawn and he stuttered 


a little — two sure signs that he was losing his temper. But why should he, 
the offender, be angry? 

“Lo-look here, sir. Do — do you shoot foxes? Because, if you don’t, your 
keeper does. We’ve seen him! I do-don’t care what you call us — but it’s an 
awful thing. It’s the ruin of good feelin’ among neighbors. A ma-man ought 
to say once and for all how he stands about preservin’. It’s worse than 
murder, because there’s no legal remedy.” McTurk was quoting confusedly 
from his father, while the old gentleman made noises in his throat. 

“Do you know who I am?” he gurgled at last; Stalky and Beetle quaking. 

“No, sorr, nor do I care if ye belonged to the Castle itself. Answer me 
now, as one gentleman to another. Do ye shoot foxes or do ye not?” 

And four years before Stalky and Beetle had carefully kicked McTurk 
out of his Irish dialect! Assuredly he had gone mad or taken a sunstroke, 
and as assuredly he would be slain — once by the old gentleman and once 
by the Head. A public licking for the three was the least they could expect. 
Yet — if their eyes and ears were to be trusted — the old gentleman had 
collapsed. It might be a lull before the storm, but — 

“T do not.” He was still gurgling. 

“Then you must sack your keeper. He’s not fit to live in the same county 
with a God-fearin’ fox. An’ a vixen, too — at this time o’ year!” 

“Did ye come up on purpose to tell me this?” 

“Of course I did, ye silly man,” with a stamp of the foot. “Would you not 
have done as much for me if you’d seen that thing happen on my land, 
now?” 

Forgotten — forgotten was the College and the decency due to elders! 
McTurk was treading again the barren purple mountains of the rainy West 
coast, where in his holidays he was viceroy of four thousand naked acres, 
only son of a three-hundred-year-old house, lord of a crazy fishing-boat, 
and the idol of his father’s shiftless tenantry. It was the landed man 
speaking to his equal — deep calling to deep — and the old gentleman 
acknowledged the cry. 

“T apologize,” said he. “I apologize unreservedly — to you, and to the 
Old Country. Now, will you be good enough to tell me your story?” 

“We were in your combe,” McTurk began, and he told his tale alternately 
as a schoolboy and, when the iniquity of the thing overcame him, as an 
indignant squire; concluding: “So you see he must be in the habit of it. I — 
we — -one never wants to accuse a neighbor’s man; but I took the liberty in 
this case — ” 

“T see. Quite so. For a reason ye had. Infamous — -oh, infamous!” 


The two had fallen into step beside each other on the lawn, and Colonel 
Dabney was talking as one man to another. “This comes of promoting a 
fisherman — a fisherman — from his lobster-pots. It’s enough to ruin the 
reputation of an archangel. Don’t attempt to deny it. It is! Your father has 
brought you up well. He has. I’d much like the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Very much, indeed. And these young gentlemen? English they are. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. They came up with you, too? Extraordinary! 
Extraordinary, now! In the present state of education I shouldn’t have 
thought any three boys would be well enough grounded. But out of the 
mouths of — No — no! Not that by any odds. Don’t attempt to deny it. 
Ye’re not! Sherry always catches me under the liver, but — beer, now? Eh? 
What d’you say to beer, and something to eat? It’s long since I was a boy — 
abominable nuisances; but exceptions prove the rule. And a vixen, too!” 
They were fed on the terrace by a gray-haired housekeeper. Stalky and 
Beetle merely ate, but McTurk with bright eyes continued a free and lofty 
discourse; and ever the old gentleman treated him as a brother. 

“My dear man, of course ye can come again. Did I not say exceptions 
prove the rule? The lower combe? Man, dear, anywhere ye please, so long 
as you do not disturb my pheasants. The two are not incompatible. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. They’re not! I’ll never allow another gun, though. Come 
and go as ye please. Pll not see you, and ye needn’t see me. Ye’ve been 
well brought up. Another glass of beer, now? I tell you a fisherman he was 
and a fisherman he shall be to-night again. He shall! Wish I could drown 
him. PII convoy you to the Lodge. My people are not precisely — ah — 
broke to boy, but they’! know you again.” 

He dismissed them with many compliments by the high Lodge-gate in 
the split-oak park palings and they stood still; even Stalky, who had played 
second, not to say a dumb, fiddle, regarding McTurk as one from another 
world. The two glasses of strong home-brewed had brought a melancholy 
upon the boy, for, slowly strolling with his hands in his pockets, he crooned: 
— ”Oh, Paddy dear, and did ye hear the news that’s goin’ round?” 

Under other circumstances Stalky and Beetle would have fallen upon 
him, for that song was barred utterly — anathema — the sin of witchcraft. 
But seeing what he had wrought, they danced round him in silence, waiting 
till it pleased him to touch earth. 

The tea-bell rang when they were still half a mile from College. McTurk 
shivered and came out of dreams. The glory of his holiday estate had left 
him. He was a Colleger of the College, speaking English once more. 

“Turkey, it was immense!” said Stalky, generously. “I didn’t know you 


had it in you. You’ve got us a hut for the rest of the term, where we simply 
can t be collared. Fids! Fids! Oh, Fids! I gloat! Hear me gloat!” 

They spun wildly on their heels, jodeling after the accepted manner of a 
“gloat,” which is not unremotely allied to the primitive man’s song of 
triumph, and dropped down the hill by the path from the gasometer just in 
time to meet their house-master, who had spent the afternoon watching their 
abandoned hut in the “wuzzy.” 

Unluckily, all Mr. Prout’s imagination leaned to the darker side of life, 
and he looked on those young-eyed cherubims most sourly. Boys that he 
understood attended house-matches and could be accounted for at any 
moment. But he had heard McTurk openly deride cricket — even house- 
matches; Beetle’s views on the honor of the house he knew were 
incendiary; and he could never tell when the soft and smiling Stalky was 
laughing at him. Consequently — since human nature is what it is — those 
boys had been doing wrong somewhere. He hoped it was nothing very 
serious, but... 

“Ti-ra-ra-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” Stalky, still on his heels, whirled like 
a dancing dervish to the dining-hall. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” Beetle spun behind him with 
outstretched arms. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” McTurk’s voice cracked. 

Now was there or was there not a distinct flavor of beer as they shot past 
Mr. Prout? 

He was unlucky in that his conscience as a house-master impelled him to 
consult his associates. Had he taken his pipe and his troubles to little 
Hartopp’s rooms he would, perhaps, have been saved confusion, for 
Hartopp believed in boys, and knew something about them. His fate led him 
to King, a fellow house-master, no friend of his, but a zealous hater of 
Stalky & Co. 

“Ah-haa!” said King, rubbing his hands when the tale was told. 
“Curious! Now my house never dream of doing these things.” 

“But you see I’ve no proof, exactly.” 

“Proof? With the egregious Beetle! As if one wanted it! I suppose it is 
not impossible for the Sergeant to supply it? Foxy is considered at least a 
match for any evasive boy in my house. Of course they were smoking and 
drinking somewhere. That type of boy always does. They think it manly.” 

“But they’ve no following in the school, and they are distinctly — er 
brutal to their juniors,” said Prout, who had from a distance seen Beetle 
return, with interest, his butterfly-net to a tearful fag. 


“Ah! They consider themselves superior to ordinary delights. Self- 
sufficient little animals! There’s something in McTurk’s Hibernian sneer 
that would make me a little annoyed. And they are so careful to avoid all 
overt acts, too. It’s sheer calculated insolence. I am strongly opposed, as 
you know, to interfering with another man’s house; but they need a lesson, 
Prout. They need a sharp lesson, if only to bring down their over-weening 
self-conceit. Were I you, I should devote myself for a week to their little 
performances. Boys of that order — and I may flatter myself, but I think I 
know boys — don’t join the Bug-hunters for love. Tell the Sergeant to keep 
his eye open; and, of course, in my peregrinations I may casually keep mine 
open, too.” 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” far down the corridor. 

“Disgusting!” said King. “Where do they pick up these obscene noises? 
One sharp lesson is what they want.” 

The boys did not concern themselves with lessons for the next few days. 
They had all Colonel Dabney’s estate to play with, and they explored it with 
the stealth of Red Indians and the accuracy of burglars. They could enter 
either by the Lodge-gates on the upper road — they were careful to 
ingratiate themselves with the Lodge-keeper and his wife — drop down 
into the combe, and return along the cliffs; or they could begin at the combe 
and climb up into the road. 

They were careful not to cross the Colonel’s path — he had served his 
turn, and they would not out-wear their welcome — nor did they show up 
on the sky-line when they could move in cover. The shelter of the gorze by 
the cliff-edge was their chosen retreat. Beetle christened it the Pleasant Isle 
of Aves, for the peace and the shelter of it; and here, the pipes and tobacco 
once cache’d in a convenient ledge an arm’s length down the cliff, their 
position was legally unassailable. 

For, observe, Colonel Dabney had not invited them to enter his house. 
Therefore, they did not need to ask specific leave to go visiting; and school 
rules were strict on that point. He had merely thrown open his grounds to 
them; and, since they were lawful Bug-hunters, their extended bounds ran 
up to his notice-boards in the combe and his Lodge-gates on the hill. 

They were amazed at their own virtue. 

“And even if it wasn’t,” said Stalky, flat on his back, staring into the 
blue. “Even suppose we were miles out of bounds, no one could get at us 
through this wuzzy, unless he knew the tunnel. Isn’t this better than lyin’ up 
just behind the Coll. — in a blue funk every time we had a smoke? Isn’t 
your Uncle Stalky — ?” 


“No,” said Beetle — he was stretched at the edge of the cliff spitting 
thoughtfully. “We’ve got to thank Turkey for this. Turkey is the Great Man. 
Turkey, dear, you’re distressing Heffles.” 

“Gloomy old ass!” said McTurk, deep in a book. 

“They’ve got us under suspicion,” said Stalky. “Hoophats is so 
suspicious somehow; and Foxy always makes every stalk he does a sort of 
— sort of — ” 

“Scalp,” said Beetle. “Foxy’s a giddy Chingangook.” 

“Poor Foxy,” said Stalky. “He’s goin’ to catch us one of these days. ‘Said 
to me in the Gym last night, ‘I’ve got my eye on you, Mister Corkran. I’m 
only warning you for your good.’ Then I said: ‘Well, you jolly well take it 
off again, or you’ll get into trouble. I’m only warnin’ you for your good.’ 
Foxy was wrath.” 

“Yes, but it’s only fair sport for Foxy,” said Beetle. “It’s Hefflelinga that 
has the evil mind. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if he thought we got tight.” 

“T never got squiffy but once — that was in the holidays,” said Stalky, 
reflectively; “an’ it made me horrid sick. ‘Pon my sacred Sam, though, it’s 
enough to drive a man to drink, havin’ an animal like Hoof for house- 
master.” 

“If we attended the matches an’ yelled, ‘Well hit, sir,’ an’ stood on one 
leg an’ grinned every time Heffy said, ‘So ho, my sons. Is it thus?’ an’ said, 
“Yes, sir,’ an’ ‘No, sir,’ an’ ‘O, sir,’ an’ ‘Please, sir,’ like a lot o’ filthy fa-ags, 
Heffy ‘ud think no end of us,” said McTurk with a sneer. 

“Too late to begin that.” 

“Tt’s all right. The Hefflelinga means well. But he is an ass. And we show 
him that we think he’s an ass. An’ so Heffy don’t love us. “Told me last 
night after prayers that he was in loco parentis,” Beetle grunted. 

“The deuce he did!” cried Stalky. “That means he’s maturin’ something 
unusual dam’ mean. Last time he told me that he gave me three hundred 
lines for dancin’ the cachuca in Number Ten dormitory. Loco parentis, by 
gum! But what’s the odds as long as you’re ‘appy? We’re all right.” 

They were, and their very rightness puzzled Prout, King, and the 
Sergeant. Boys with bad consciences show it. They slink out past the Fives 
Court in haste, and smile nervously when questioned. They return, 
disordered, in bare time to save a call-over. They nod and wink and giggle 
one to the other, scattering at the approach of a master. But Stalky and his 
allies had long out-lived these manifestations of youth. They strolled forth 
unconcernedly, and returned in excellent shape after a light refreshment of 
strawberries and cream at the Lodge. 


The Lodge-keeper had been promoted to keeper, vice the murderous 
fisherman, and his wife made much of the boys. The man, too, gave them a 
squirrel, which they presented to the Natural History Society; thereby 
checkmating little Hartopp, who wished to know what they were doing for 
Science. Foxy faithfully worked some deep Devon lanes behind a lonely 
cross-roads inn; and it was curious that Prout and King, members of 
Common-room seldom friendly, walked together in the same direction — 
that is to say, northeast. 

Now, the Pleasant Isle of Aves lay due southwest. “They’re deep — day- 
vilish deep,” said Stalky. “Why are they drawin’ those covers?” 

“Me,” said Beetle sweetly. “I asked Foxy if he had ever tasted the beer 
there. That was enough for Foxy, and it cheered him up a little. He and 
Heffy were sniffin’ round our old hut so long I thought they’d like a 
change.” 

“Well, it can’t last forever,” said Stalky. “Heffy’s bankin’ up like a 
thunder-cloud, an’ King goes rubbin’ his beastly hands, an’ grinnin’ like a 
hyena. It’s shockin’ demoralizin’ for King. He’ll burst some day.” 

That day came a little sooner than they expected — came when the 
Sergeant, whose duty it was to collect defaulters, did not attend an 
afternoon call-over. 

“Tired of pubs, eh? He’s gone up to the top of the bill with his binoculars 
to spot us,” said Stalky. “Wonder he didn’t think of that before. Did you see 
old Heffy cock his eye at us when we answered our names? Heffy’s in it, 
too. Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me! Come on!” 

“Aves?” said Beetle. 

“Of course, but I’m not smokin’ aujourd’hui. Parceque je jolly well 
pense that we’ll be suivi. We’ll go along the cliffs, slow, an’ give Foxy lots 
of time to parallel us up above.” 

They strolled towards the swimming-baths, and presently overtook King. 
“Oh, don’t let me interrupt you,” he said. “Engaged in scientific pursuits, of 
course? I trust you will enjoy yourselves, my young friends.” 

“You see!” said Stalky, when they were out of earshot. “He can’t keep a 
secret. He’s followin’ to cut off our line of retreat. He’ ll wait at the baths till 
Heffy comes along. They’ve tried every blessed place except along the 
cliffs, and now they think they’ve bottled us. No need to hurry.” 

They walked leisurely over the combes till they reached the line of 
notice-boards. 

“Listen a shake. Foxy’s up wind comin’ down hill like beans. When you 
hear him move in the bushes, go straight across to Aves. They want to catch 


us flagrante delicto.” 

They dived into the gorse at right angles to the tunnel, openly crossing 
the grass, and lay still in Aves. 

“What did I tell you?” Stalky carefully put away the pipes and tobacco. 
The Sergeant, out of breath, was leaning against the fence, raking the furze 
with his binoculars, but he might as well have tried to see through a sand- 
bag. Anon, Prout and King appeared behind him. They conferred. 

“Aha! Foxy don’t like the notice-boards, and he don’t like the prickles 
either. Now we’ll cut up the tunnel and go to the Lodge. Hullo! They’ve 
sent Foxy into cover.” 

The Sergeant was waist-deep in crackling, swaying furze, his ears filled 
with the noise of his own progress. The boys reached the shelter of the 
wood and looked down through a belt of hollies. 

“Hellish noise!” said Stalky, critically. “‘Don’t think Colonel Dabney 
will like it. I move we go into the Lodge and get something to eat. We 
might as well see the fun out.” 

Suddenly the keeper passed them at a trot. “Who’m they to combe- 
bottom for Lard’s sake? Master’ll be crazy,” he said. 

“Poachers simly,” Stalky replied in the broad Devon that was the boy’s 
langue de guerre. 

“T’ll poach ‘em to raights!” He dropped into the funnel-like combe, 
which presently began to fill with noises, notably King’s voice crying: “Go 
on, Sergeant! Leave him alone, you, sir. He is executing my orders.” 

“Who’m yeou to give arders here, gingy whiskers? Yeou come up to the 
master. Come out o° that wuzzy! [This is to the Sergeant.] Yiss, I reckon us 
knows the boys yeou’m after. They’ve tu long ears an’ vuzzy bellies, an’ 
you nippies they in yeour pockets when they’m dead. Come on up to 
master! He’ll boy yeou all you’re a mind to. Yeou other folk bide your side 
fence.” 

“Explain to the proprietor. You can explain, Sergeant,” shouted King. 
Evidently the Sergeant had surrendered to the major force. 

Beetle lay at full length on the turf behind the Lodge, literally biting the 
earth in spasms of joy. Stalky kicked him upright. There was nothing of 
levity about Stalky or McTurk save a stray muscle twitching on the cheek. 

They tapped at the Lodge door, where they were always welcome. 
“Come yeou right in an’ set down, my little dearrs,” said the woman. 
“They’ll niver touch my man. He’ll poach ‘em to rights. Iss fai! Fresh 
berries an’ cream. Us Dartymoor folk niver forgit their friends. But them 
Bidevor poachers, they’ve no hem to their garments. Sugar? My man he’ve 


digged a badger for yeou, my dearrs. “Tis in the linhay in a box.” 

“Us’ll take un with us when we’re finished here. I reckon yeou’m busy. 
We’ll bide here an’ — ’tis washin’ day with yeou, simly,” said Stalky. 
“We’m no company to make all vitty for. Never yeou mind us. Yiss. There’s 
plenty cream.” 

The woman withdrew, wiping her pink hands on her apron, and left them 
in the parlor. There was a scuffle of feet on the gravel outside the heavily- 
leaded diamond panes, and then the voice of Colonel Dabney, something 
clearer than a bugle. 

“Ye can read? You’ve eyes in your head? Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye 
have!” 

Beetle snatched a crochet-work antimacassar from the shiny horsehair 
sofa, stuffed it into his mouth, and rolled out of sight. 

“You saw my notice-boards. Your duty? Curse your impudence, sir. Your 
duty was to keep off my grounds. Talk of duty to me! Why — why — why, 
ye misbegotten poacher, ye’ll be teaching me my A B C next! Roarin’ like a 
bull in the bushes down there! Boys? Boys? Boys? Keep your boys at 
home, then! I’m not responsible for your boys! But I don’t believe it — I 
don’t believe a word of it. Ye’ve a furtive look in your eye — a furtive, 
sneakin’, poachin’ look in your eye, that ‘ud ruin the reputation of an 
archangel! Don’t attempt to deny it! Ye have! A sergeant? More shame to 
you, then, an’ the worst bargain Her Majesty ever made! A sergeant, to run 
about the country poachin’ — on your pension! Damnable! Oh, damnable! 
But [ll be considerate. Pll be merciful. By gad, I’ll be the very essence o’ 
humanity! Did ye, or did ye not, see my notice-boards? Don’t attempt to 
deny it! Ye did. Silence, Sergeant!” 

Twenty-one years in the army had left their mark on Foxy. He obeyed. 

“Now. March!” The high Lodge gate shut with a clang. “My duty! A 
sergeant to tell me my duty!” puffed Colonel Dabney. “Good Lard! more 
sergeants!” 

“Tt’s King! It’s King!” gulped Stalky, his head on the horsehair pillow. 
McTurk was eating the rag-carpet before the speckless hearth, and the sofa 
heaved to the emotions of Beetle. Through the thick glass the figures 
without showed blue, distorted, and menacing. 

“I — I protest against this outrage.” King had evidently been running up 
hill. “The man was entirely within his duty. Let — let me give you my 
card.” 

“He’s in flannels!” Stalky buried his head again. 

“Unfortunately — most unfortunately — I have not one with me, but my 


name is King, sir, a house-master of the College, and you will find me 
prepared — fully prepared — to answer for this man’s action. We’ve seen 
three — ” 

“Did ye see my notice-boards?” 

“I admit we did; but under the circumstances — ” 

“I stand in loco parentis.” Prout’s deep voice was added to the 
discussion. They could hear him pant. 

“F’ what?” Colonel Dabney was growing more and more Irish. 

“T’m responsible for the boys under my charge.” 

“Ye are, are ye? Then all I can say is that ye set them a very bad example 
— a dam’ bad example, if I may say so. I do not own your boys. I’ve not 
seen your boys, an’ I tell you that if there was a boy grinnin’ in every bush 
on the place, still ye’ve no shadow of a right here, comin’ up from the 
combe that way, an’ frightenin’ everything in it. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye 
did. Ye should have come to the Lodge an’ seen me like Christians, instead 
of chasin’ your dam’ boys through the length and breadth of my covers. In 
loco parentis ye are? Well, I’ve not forgotten my Latin either, an’ PI say to 
you: ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes.’ If the masters trespass, how can we 
blame the boys?” 

“But if I could speak to you privately,” said Prout. 

“PII have nothing private with you! Ye can be as private as ye please on 
the other side o’ that gate an’ — I wish ye a very good afternoon.” 

A second time the gate clanged. They waited till Colonel Dabney had 
returned to the house, and fell into one another’s arms, crowing for breath. 

“Oh, my Soul! Oh, my King! Oh, my Heffy! Oh, my Foxy! Zeal, all zeal, 
Mr. Simple.” Stalky wiped his eyes. “Oh! Oh I Oh! — ’I did boil the 
exciseman!” We must get out of this or we’ll be late for tea.” 

“Ge — Ge — get the badger and make little Hartopp happy. Ma — ma 
— make ‘em all happy,” sobbed McTurk, groping for the door and kicking 
the prostrate Beetle before him. 

They found the beast in an evil-smelling box, left two half-crowns for 
payment, and staggered home. Only the badger grunted most marvelous 
like Colonel Dabney, and they dropped him twice or thrice with shrieks of 
helpless laughter. They were but imperfectly recovered when Foxy met 
them by the Fives Court with word that they were to go up to their 
dormitory and wait till sent for. 

“Well, take this box to Mr. Hartopp’s rooms, then. We’ve done something 
for the Natural History Society, at any rate,” said Beetle. 

““Fraid that won’t save you, young gen’elmen,” Foxy answered, in an 


awful voice. He was sorely ruffled in his mind. 

“All sereno, Foxibus.” Stalky had reached the extreme stage of hiccups. 
“We — we’ll never desert you, Foxy. Hounds choppin’ foxes in cover is 
more a proof of vice, ain’t it?... No, you’re right. Pm — I’m not quite 
well.” 

“They’ve gone a bit too far this time,” Foxy thought to himself. “Very far 
gone, I’d say, excep’ there was no smell of liquor. An’ yet it isn’t like ‘em 
— somehow. King and Prout they ‘ad their dressin’-down same as me. 
That’s one comfort.” 

“Now, we must pull up,” said Stalky, rising from the bed on which he had 
thrown himself. “We’re injured innocence — as usual. We don’t know what 
we’ve been sent up here for, do we?” 

“No explanation. Deprived of tea. Public disgrace before the house,” said 
McTurk, whose eyes were running over. “It’s dam’ serious.” 

“Well, hold on, till King loses his temper,” said Beetle. “He’s a libelous 
old rip, an’ he’ll be in a ravin? paddy-wack. Prout’s too beastly cautious. 
Keep your eye on King, and, if he gives us a chance, appeal to the Head. 
That always makes ‘em sick.” 

They were summoned to their house-master’s study, King and Foxy 
supporting Prout, and Foxy had three canes under his arm. King leered 
triumphantly, for there were tears, undried tears of mirth, on the boys’ 
cheeks. Then the examination began. 

Yes, they had walked along the cliffs. Yes, they had entered Colonel 
Dabney’s grounds. Yes, they had seen the notice-boards (at this point Beetle 
sputtered hysterically). For what purpose had they entered Colonel 
Dabney’s grounds? “Well, sir, there was a badger.” 

Here King, who loathed the Natural History Society because he did not 
like Hartopp, could no longer be restrained. He begged them not to add 
mendacity to open insolence. But the badger was in Mr. Hartopp’s rooms, 
sir. The Sergeant had kindly taken it up for them. That disposed of the 
badger, and the temporary check brought King’s temper to boiling-point. 
They could hear his foot on the floor while Prout prepared his lumbering 
inquiries. They had settled into their stride now. Their eyes ceased to 
sparkle; their faces were blank; their hands hung beside them without a 
twitch. They were learning, at the expense of a fellow-countryman, the 
lesson of their race, which is to put away all emotion and entrap the alien at 
the proper time. 

So far good. King was importing himself more freely into the trial, being 
vengeful where Prout was grieved. They knew the penalties of trespassing? 


With a fine show of irresolution, Stalky admitted that he had gathered some 
information vaguely bearing on this head, but he thought — The sentence 
was dragged out to the uttermost: Stalky did not wish to play his trump with 
such an opponent. Mr. King desired no buts, nor was he interested in 
Stalky’s evasions. They, on the other hand, might be interested in his poor 
views. Boys who crept — who sneaked — who lurked — out of bounds, 
even the generous bounds of the Natural History Society, which they had 
falsely joined as a cloak for their misdeeds — their vices — their villainies 
— their immoralities — 

“He’ll break cover in a minute,” said Stalky to himself. “Then we’ll run 
into him before he gets away.” 

Such boys, scabrous boys, moral lepers — the current of his words was 
carrying King off his feet — evil-speakers, liars, slow-bellies — yea, 
incipient drunkards... 

He was merely working up to a peroration, and the boys knew it; but 
McTurk cut through the frothing sentence, the others echoing: 

“T appeal to the Head, sir.” 

“T appeal to the head, sir.” 

“T appeal to the Head, sir.” 

It was their unquestioned right. Drunkenness meant expulsion after a 
public flogging. They had been accused of it. The case was the Head’s, and 
the Head’s alone. 

“Thou hast appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar shalt thou go.” They had 
heard that sentence once or twice before in their careers. “None the less,” 
said King, uneasily, “you would be better advised to abide by our decision, 
my young friends.” 

“Are we allowed to associate with the rest of the school till we see the 
Head, sir?” said McTurk to his house-master, disregarding King. This at 
once lifted the situation to its loftiest plane. Moreover, it meant no work, for 
moral leprosy was strictly quarantined, and the Head never executed 
judgment till twenty-four cold hours later. 

“Well — er — if you persist in your defiant attitude,” said King, with a 
loving look at the canes under Foxy’s arm. “There is no alternative.” 

Ten minutes later the news was over the whole school. Stalky and Co. 
had fallen at last — fallen by drink. They had been drinking. They had 
returned blind-drunk from a hut. They were even now lying hopelessly 
intoxicated on the dormitory floor. A few bold spirits crept up to look, and 
received boots about the head from the criminals. 

“We’ve got him — got him on the Caudine Toasting-fork!” said Stalky, 


after those hints were taken. “King’ll have to prove his charges up to the 
giddy hilt.” 

“Too much ticklee, him bust,” Beetle quoted from a book of his reading. 
“Didn’t I say he’d go pop if we lat un bide?” 

“No prep., either, O ye incipient drunkards,” said McTurk, “and it’s trig 
night, too. Hullo! Here’s our dear friend Foxy. More tortures, Foxibus?” 

“T’ve brought you something to eat, young gentlemen,” said the Sergeant 
from behind a crowded tray. Their wars had ever been waged without 
malice, and a suspicion floated in Foxy’s mind that boys who allowed 
themselves to be tracked so easily might, perhaps, hold something in 
reserve. Foxy had served through the Mutiny, when early and accurate 
information was worth much. 

“I — I noticed you ‘adn’t ‘ad anything to eat, an’ I spoke to Gumbly, an’ 
he said you wasn’t exactly cut off from supplies. So I brought up this. It’s 
your potted ‘am tin, ain’t it, Mr. Corkran?” 

“Why, Foxibus, you’re a brick,” said Stalky. “I didn’t think you had this 
much — what’s the word, Beetle?” 

“Bowels,” Beetle replied, promptly. “Thank you, Sergeant. That’s young 
Carter’s potted ham, though.” 

“There was a C on it. I thought it was Mr. Corkran’s. This is a very 
serious business, young gentlemen. That’s what it is. I didn’t know, 
perhaps, but there might be something on your side which you hadn’t said 
to Mr. King or Mr. Prout, maybe.” 

“There is. Heaps, Foxibus.” This from Stalky through a full mouth. 

“Then you see, if that was the case, it seemed to me I might represent it, 
quiet so to say, to the ‘Ead when he asks me about it. I’ve got to take ‘im 
the charges to-night, an’ — it looks bad on the face of it.” 

““Trocious bad, Foxy. Twenty-seven cuts in the Gym before all the 
school, and public expulsion. ‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is ragin’,’” 
quoth Beetle. 

“Tt’s nothin’ to make fun of, young gentlemen. I ‘ave to go to the ‘Ead 
with the charges. An’ — an’ you mayn’t be aware, per’aps, that I was 
followin’ you this afternoon; havin’ my suspicions.” 

“Did ye see the notice-boards?” croaked McTurk, in the very brogue of 
Colonel Dabney. 

“Ye’ve eyes in your head. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did!” said Beetle. 

“A sergeant! To run about poachin’ on your pension! Damnable, O 
damnable!” said Stalky, without pity. 

“Good Lord!” said the Sergeant, sitting heavily upon a bed. “Where — 


where the devil was you? I might ha’ known it was a do — somewhere.” 

“Oh, you clever maniac!” Stalky resumed. “We mayn’t be aware you 
were followin’ us this afternoon, mayn’t we? ‘Thought you were stalkin’ us, 
eh? Why, we led you bung into it, of course. Colonel Dabney — don’t you 
think he’s a nice man, Foxy? — Colonel Dabney’s our pet particular friend. 
We’ve been goin’ there for weeks and weeks, he invited us. You and your 
duty! Curse your duty, sir! Your duty was to keep off his covers.” 

“You’ll never be able to hold up your head again, Foxy. The fags ‘Il hoot 
at you,” said Beetle. 

“Think of your giddy prestige!” The Sergeant was thinking — hard. 

“Look ‘ere, young gentlemen,” he said, earnestly. “You aren’t surely ever 
goin’ to tell, are you? Wasn’t Mr. Prout and Mr. King in — in it too?” 

“Foxibusculus, they was. They was — singular horrid. Caught it worse 
than you. We heard every word of it. You got off easy, considerin’. If Pd 
been Dabney I swear I’d ha’ quodded you. I think Pl suggest it to him to- 
morrow.” 

“Am it’s all goin’ up to the ‘Ead. Oh, Good Lord!” 

“Every giddy word of it, my Chingangook,” said Beetle, dancing. “Why 
shouldn’t it? We’ve done nothing wrong. We ain’t poachers. We didn’t cut 
about blastin’ the characters of poor, innocent boys — saying they were 
drunk.” 

“That I didn’t,” said Foxy. “I — I only said that you be’aved uncommon 
odd when you come back with that badger. Mr. King may have taken the 
wrong hint from that.” 

“Course he did; an’ he’ ll jolly well shove all the blame on you when he 
finds out he’s wrong. We know King, if you don’t. I’m ashamed of you. 
You ain’t fit to be a sergeant,” said McTurk. 

“Not with three thorough-goin’ young devils like you, I ain’t. I’ve been 
had. I’ve been ambuscaded. Horse, foot, an’ guns, I’ve been had, an’ — an’ 
there’ll be no holdin’ the junior forms after this. M’rover, the ‘Ead will send 
me with a note to Colonel Dabney to ask if what you say about bein’ invited 
was true.” 

“Then you’d better go in by the Lodge-gates this time, instead of chasin’ 
your dam’ boys — oh, that was the Epistle to King — so it was. We-el, 
Foxy?” Stalky put his chin on his hands and regarded the victim with deep 
delight. 

“Ti-ra-la-la-i-tu! I gloat! Hear me!” said McTurk. “Foxy brought us tea 
when we were moral lepers. Foxy has a heart. Foxy has been in the Army, 
too.” 


“I wish Pd ha’ had you in my company, young gentlemen,” said the 
Sergeant from the depths of his heart; “I’d ha’ given you something.” 

“Silence at drum-head court-martial,” McTurk went on. “I’m advocate 
for the prisoner; and, besides, this is much too good to tell all the other 
brutes in the Coll. They’d never understand. They play cricket, and say: 
“Yes sir,’ and ‘O, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’” 

“Never mind that. Go ahead,” said Stalky. 

“Well, Foxy’s a good little chap when he does not esteem himself so as to 
be clever.” 

“Take not out your ‘ounds on a werry windy day,’” Stalky struck in. “I 
don’t care if you let him off.” 

“Nor me,” said Beetle. “Heffy is my only joy — Heffy and King.” 

“T ‘ad to do it,” said the Sergeant, plaintively. 

“Right, O! Led away by bad companions in the execution of his duty or 
— or words to that effect. You’re dismissed with a reprimand, Foxy. We 
won’t tell about you. I swear we won’t,” McTurk concluded. “Bad for the 
discipline of the school. Horrid bad.” 

“Well,” said the Sergeant, gathering up the tea-things, “knowin’ what I 
know o’ the young dev — gentlemen of the College, I’m very glad to ‘ear 
it. But what am I to tell the ‘Ead?” 

“Anything you jolly well please, Foxy. We aren’t the criminals.” 

To say that the Head was annoyed when the Sergeant appeared after 
dinner with the day’s crime-sheet would be putting it mildly. 

“Corkran, McTurk, and Co., I see. Bounds as usual. Hullo! What the 
deuce is this? Suspicion of drinking. Whose charge??” 

“Mr. King’s, sir. I caught ‘em out of bounds, sir: at least that was ‘ow it 
looked. But there’s a lot be’ind, sir.” The Sergeant was evidently troubled. 

“Go on,” said the Head. “Let us have your version.” He and the Sergeant 
had dealt with one another for some seven years; and the Head knew that 
Mr. King’s statements depended very largely on Mr. King’s temper. 

“T thought they were out of bounds along the cliffs. But it come out they 
wasn’t, sir. I saw them go into Colonel Dabney’s woods, and — Mr. King 
and Mr. Prout come along — and the fact was, sir, we was mistook for 
poachers by Colonel Dabney’s people — Mr. King and Mr. Prout and me. 
There were some words, sir, on both sides. The young gentlemen slipped 
‘ome somehow, and they seemed ‘ighly humorous, sir. Mr. King was 
mistook by Colonel Dabney himself — Colonel Dabney bein’ strict. Then 
they preferred to come straight to you, sir, on account of what — what Mr. 
King may ‘ave said about their ‘abits afterwards in Mr. Prout’s study. I only 


said they was ‘ighly humorous, laughin’ an’ gigglin’, an’ a bit above 
‘emselves. They’ve since told me, sir, in a humorous way, that they was 
invited by Colonel Dabney to go into ‘is woods.” 

“T see. They didn’t tell their house-master that, of course?” 

“They took up Mr. King on appeal just as soon as he spoke about their — 
’abits. Put in the appeal at once, sir, an’ asked to be sent to the dormitory 
waitin’ for you. I’ve since gathered, sir, in their humorous way, sir, that 
some’ow or other they’ve ‘eard about every word Colonel Dabney said to 
Mr. King and Mr. Prout when he mistook ‘em for poachers. I — I might ha’ 
known when they led me on so that they ‘eld the inner line of 
communications. It’s — it’s a plain do, sir, if you ask me; an’ they’re 
gloatin’ over it in the dormitory.” 

The Head saw — saw even to the uttermost farthing — and his mouth 
twitched a little under his mustache. 

“Send them to me at once, Sergeant. This case needn’t wait over.” 

“Good evening,” said he when the three appeared under escort. “I want 
your undivided attention for a few minutes. You’ve known me for five 
years, and I’ve known you for — twenty-five. I think we understand one 
another perfectly. I am now going to pay you a tremendous compliment (the 
brown one, please, Sergeant. Thanks. You needn’t wait). Pm going to 
execute you without rhyme, Beetle, or reason. I know you went to Colonel 
Dabney’s covers because you were invited. I’m not even going to send the 
Sergeant with a note to ask if your statement is true; because I am 
convinced that on this occasion you have adhered strictly to the truth. I 
know, too, that you were not drinking. (You can take off that virtuous 
expression, McTurk, or I shall begin to fear you don’t understand me.) 
There is not a flaw in any of your characters. And that is why I am going to 
perpetrate a howling injustice. Your reputations have been injured, haven’t 
they? You have been disgraced before the house, haven’t you? You have a 
peculiarly keen regard for the honor of your house, haven’t you? Well, now 
I am going to lick you.” 

Six apiece was their portion upon that word. 

“And this I think” — the Head replaced the cane, and flung the written 
charge into the waste-paper basket — ”covers the situation. When you find 
a variation from the normal — this will be useful to you in later life — 
always meet him in an abnormal way. And that reminds me. There are a 
pile of paper-backs on that shelf. You can borrow them if you put them 
back. I don’t think they’ll take any harm from being read in the open. They 
smell of tobacco rather. You will go to prep. this evening as usual. Good- 


night,” said that amazing man. 

“Good-night, and thank you, sir.” 

“I swear I’ll pray for the Head to-night,” said Beetle. “Those last two 
cuts were just flicks on my collar. There’s a ‘Monte Cristo’ in that lower 
shelf. I saw it. Bags I, next time we go to Aves!” 

“Dearr man!” said McTurk. “No gating. No impots. No beastly 
questions. All settled. Hullo! what’s King goin’ in to him for — King and 
Prout?” 

Whatever the nature of that interview, it did not improve either King’s or 
Prout’s ruffled plumes, for, when they came out of the Head’s house, eyes 
noted that the one was red and blue with emotion as to his nose, and that the 
other was sweating profusely. That sight compensated them amply for the 
Imperial Jaw with which they were favored by the two. It seems — and 
who so astonished as they? — that they had held back material facts; were 
guilty both of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi (well-known gods against 
whom they often offended); further, that they were malignant in their 
dispositions, untrustworthy in their characters, pernicious and revolutionary 
in their influences, abandoned to the devils of wilfulness, pride, and a most 
intolerable conceit. Ninthly, and lastly, they were to have a care and to be 
very careful. 

They were careful, as only boys can be when there is a hurt to be 
inflicted. They waited through one suffocating week till Prout and King 
were their royal selves again; waited till there was a house-match — their 
own house, too — in which Prout was taking part; waited, further, till he 
had his pads in the pavilion and stood ready to go forth. King was scoring at 
the window, and the three sat on a bench without. 

Said Stalky to Beetle: “I say, Beetle,quis custodet ipsos custodes?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Beetle. “Pll have nothin’ private with you. Ye can 
be as private as ye please the other end of the bench; and I wish ye a very 
good afternoon.” 

McTurk yawned. 

“Well, ye should ha’ come up to the lodge like Christians instead o’ 
chasin’ your — a-hem — boys through the length an’ breadth of my covers. 
I think these house-matches are all rot. Let’s go over to Colonel Dabney’s 
an’ see if he’s collared any more poachers.” 

That afternoon there was joy in Aves. 


SLAVES OF THE LAMP: PART I. 


The music-room on the top floor of Number Five was filled with the 
“Aladdin” company at rehearsal. Dickson Quartus, commonly known as 
Dick Four, was Aladdin, stage-manager, ballet-master, half the orchestra, 
and largely librettist, for the “book” had been rewritten and filled with local 
allusions. The pantomime was to be given next week, in the down-stairs 
study occupied by Aladdin, Abanazar, and the Emperor of China. The Slave 
of the Lamp, with the Princess Badroulbadour and the Widow Twankay, 
owned Number Five study across the same landing, so that the company 
could be easily assembled. The floor shook to the stamp-and-go of the 
ballet, while Aladdin, in pink cotton tights, a blue and tinsel jacket, and a 
plumed hat, banged alternately on the piano and his banjo. He was the 
moving spirit of the game, as befitted a senior who had passed his Army 
Preliminary and hoped to enter Sandhurst next spring. 

Aladdin came to his own at last, Abanazar lay poisoned on the floor, the 
Widow Twankay danced her dance, and the company decided it would 
“come all right on the night.” 

“What about the last song, though?” said the Emperor, a tallish, fair- 
headed boy with a ghost of a mustache, at which he pulled manfully. “We 
need a rousing old tune.” 

“John Peel’? ‘Drink, Puppy, Drink’?” suggested Abanazar, smoothing 
his baggy lilac pajamas. “Pussy” Abanazar never looked more than one-half 
awake, but he owned a soft, slow smile which well suited the part of the 
Wicked Uncle. 

“Stale,” said Aladdin. “Might as well have ‘Grandfather’s Clock.’ What’s 
that thing you were humming at prep. last night, Stalky?” 

Stalky, The Slave of the Lamp, in black tights and doublet, a black silk 
half-mask on his forehead, whistled lazily where he lay on the top of the 
piano. It was a catchy music-hall tune. 

Dick Four cocked his head critically, and squinted down a large red nose. 

“Once more, and I can pick it up,” he said, strumming. “Sing the words.” 

“Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! Arrah, Patsy, mind the child! Wrap him in 
an overcoat, he’s surely going wild! Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! just you 
mind the child awhile! He’ll kick and bite and cry all night! Arrah, Patsy, 
mind the child!” 

“Rippin’! Oh, rippin’!” said Dick Four. “Only we shan’t have any piano 
on the night. We must work it with the banjoes — play an’ dance at the 


same time. You try, Tertius.” 

The Emperor pushed aside his pea-green sleeves of state, and followed 
Dick Four on a heavy nickel plated banjo. 

“Yes, but I’m dead all this time. Bung in the middle of the stage, too,” 
said Abanazar. 

“Oh, that’s Beetle’s biznai,” said Dick Four. “Vamp it up, Beetle. Don’t 
keep us waiting all night. You’ve got to get Pussy out of the light somehow, 
and bring us all in dancin’ at the end.” 

“All right. You two play it again,” said Beetle, who, in a gray skirt and a 
wig of chestnut sausage-curls, set slantwise above a pair of spectacles 
mended with an old boot-lace, represented the Widow Twankay. He waved 
one leg in time to the hammered refrain, and the banjoes grew louder. 

“Um! Ah! Er — ’Aladdin now has won his wife,’” he sang, and Dick 
Four repeated it. 

“Your Emperor is appeased. 
his line. 

“Now jump up, Pussy! Say, ‘I think I’d better come to life! Then we all 
take hands and come forward: ‘We hope you’ve all been pleased.’ Twiggez- 
vous?” 

“Nous twiggons. Good enough. What’s the chorus for the final ballet? It’s 
four kicks and a turn,” said Dick Four. 

“Oh! Er! 

John Short will ring the curtain down. 
And ring the prompter’s bell; 

We hope you know before you go 
That we all wish you well.” 

“Rippin’! Rippin’! Now for the Widow’s scene with the Princess. Hurry 
up, Turkey.” 

McTurk, in a violet silk skirt and a coquettish blue turban, slouched 
forward as one thoroughly ashamed of himself. The Slave of the Lamp 
climbed down from the piano, and dispassionately kicked him. “Play up, 
Turkey,” he said; “this is serious.” But there fell on the door the knock of 
authority. It happened to be King, in gown and mortar-board, enjoying a 
Saturday evening prowl before dinner. 

“Locked doors! Locked doors!” he snapped with a scowl. “What’s the 
meaning of this; and what, may I ask, is the intention of this — this epicene 
attire?” 

“Pantomime, sir. The Head gave us leave,” said Abanazar, as the only 
member of the Sixth concerned. Dick Four stood firm in the confidence 
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Tertius flung out his chest as he delivered 


bom of well-fitting tights, but Beetle strove to efface himself behind the 
piano. A gray princess-skirt borrowed from a day-boy’s mother and a 
spotted cotton bodice unsystematically padded with imposition-paper make 
one ridiculous. And in other regards Beetle had a bad conscience. 

“As usual!” sneered King. “Futile foolery just when your careers, such as 
they may be, are hanging in the balance. I see! Ah, I see! The old gang of 
criminals — allied forces of disorder — Corkran” — the Slave of the Lamp 
smiled politely — ”McTurk” — the Irishman scowled — ”and, of course, 
the unspeakable Beetle, our friend Gigadibs.” Abanazar, the Emperor, and 
Aladdin had more or less of characters, and King passed them over. “Come 
forth, my inky buffoon, from behind yonder instrument of music! You 
supply, I presume, the doggerel for this entertainment. Esteem yourself to 
be, as it were, a poet?” 

“He’s found one of ‘em,” thought Beetle, noting the flush on King’s 
cheek-bone. 

“T have just had the pleasure of reading an effusion of yours to my 
address, I believe — an effusion intended to rhyme. So — so you despise 
me, Master Gigadibs, do you? I am quite aware — you need not explain — 
that it was ostensibly not intended for my edification. I read it with laughter 
— yes, with laughter. These paper pellets of inky boys — still a boy we are, 
Master Gigadibs — do not disturb my equanimity.” 

“Wonder which it was,” thought Beetle. He had launched many 
lampoons on an appreciative public ever since he discovered that it was 
possible to convey reproof in rhyme. 

In sign of his unruffled calm, King proceeded to tear Beetle, whom he 
called Gigadibs, slowly asunder. From his untied shoestrings to his mended 
spectacles (the life of a poet at a big school is hard) he held him up to the 
derision of his associates — with the usual result. His wild flowers of 
speech — King had an unpleasant tongue — -restored him to good humor 
at the last. He drew a lurid picture of Beetle’s latter end as a scurrilous 
pamphleteer dying in an attic, scattered a few compliments over McTurk 
and Corkran, and, reminding Beetle that he must come up for judgment 
when called upon, went to Common-room, where he triumphed anew over 
his victims. 

“And the worst of it,” he explained in a loud voice over his soup, “is that 
I waste such gems of sarcasm on their thick heads. It’s miles above them, 
I’m certain.” 

“We-ell,” said the school chaplain slowly, “I don’t know what Corkran’s 
appreciation of your style may be, but young McTurk reads Ruskin for his 


amusement.” 

“Nonsense! He does it to show off. I mistrust the dark Celt.” 

“He does nothing of the kind. I went into their study the other night, 
unofficially, and McTurk was gluing up the back of four odd numbers of 
‘Fors Clavigera.’” 

“I don’t know anything about their private lives,” said a mathematical 
master hotly, “but I’ve learned by bitter experience that Number Five study 
are best left alone. They are utterly soulless young devils.” 

He blushed as the others laughed. 

But in the music-room there were wrath and bad language. Only Stalky, 
Slave of the Lamp, lay on the piano unmoved. 

“That little swine Manders minor must have shown him your stuff. He’s 
always suckin’ up to King. Go and kill him,” he drawled. “Which one was 
it, Beetle?” 

“Dunno,” said Beetle, struggling out of the skirt. “There was one about 
his hunting for popularity with the small boys, and the other one was one 
about him in hell, tellin’ the Devil he was a Balliol man. I swear both of 
‘em rhymed all right. By gum! P’raps Manders minor showed him both! P1 
correct his caesuras for him.” 

He disappeared down two flights of stairs, flushed a small pink and white 
boy in a form-room next door to King’s study, which, again, was 
immediately below his own, and chased him up the corridor into a form- 
room sacred to the revels of the Lower Third. Thence he came back, greatly 
disordered, to find McTurk, Stalky, and the others of the company, in his 
study enjoying an unlimited “brew” — coffee, cocoa, buns, new bread hot 
and steaming, sardine, sausage, ham-and-tongue paste, pilchards, three 
jams, and at least as many pounds of Devonshire cream. 

“My hat!” said he, throwing himself upon the banquet. “Who stumped up 
for this, Stalky?” It was within a month of term end, and blank starvation 
had reigned in the studies for weeks. 

“You,” said Stalky, serenely. 

“Confound you! You haven’t been popping my Sunday bags, then?” 

“Keep your hair on. It’s only your watch.” 

“Watch! I lost it — weeks ago. Out on the Burrows, when we tried to 
shoot the old ram — the day our pistol burst.” 

“Tt dropped out of your pocket (you’re so beastly careless, Beetle), and 
McTurk and I kept it for you. I’ve been wearing it for a week, and you 
never noticed. Took it into Bideford after dinner to-day. Got thirteen and 
sevenpence. Here’s the ticket.” 


“Well, that’s pretty average cool,” said Abanazar behind a slab of cream 
and jam, as Beetle, reassured upon the safety of his Sunday trousers, 
showed not even surprise, much less resentment. Indeed, it was McTurk 
who grew angry, saying: 

“You gave him the ticket, Stalky? You pawned it? You unmitigated beast! 
Why, last month you and Beetle sold mine! ‘Never got a sniff of any 
ticket.” 

“Ah, that was because you locked your trunk, and we wasted half the 
afternoon hammering it open. We might have pawned it if you’d behaved 
like a Christian, Turkey.” 

“My Aunt!” said Abanazar, “you chaps are communists. Vote of thanks 
to Beetle, though.” 

“That’s beastly unfair,” said Stalky, “when I took all the trouble to pawn 
it. Beetle never knew he had a watch. Oh, I say, Rabbits-Eggs gave me a lift 
into Bideford this afternoon.” 

Rabbits-Eggs was the local carrier — an outcrop of the early Devonian 
formation. It was Stalky who had invented his unlovely name. “He was 
pretty average drunk, or he wouldn’t have done it. Rabbits-Eggs is a little 
shy of me, somehow. But I swore it was pax between us, and gave him a 
bob. He stopped at two pubs on the way in, so he’ll be howling drunk to- 
night. Oh, don’t begin reading, Beetle; there’s a council of war on. What the 
deuce is the matter with your collar?” 

“*Chivied Manders minor into the Lower Third box-room. ‘Had all his 
beastly little friends on top of me,” said Beetle from behind a jar of 
pilchards and a book. 

“You ass! Any fool could have told you where Manders would bunk to,” 
said McTurk. 

“T didn’t think,” said Beetle, meekly, scooping out pilchards with a 
spoon. 

“Course you didn’t. You never do.” McTurk adjusted Beetle’s collar with 
a savage tug. “Don’t drop oil all over my ‘Fors’ or Pl scrag you!” 

“Shut up, you — you Irish Biddy! ‘Tisn’t your beastly ‘Fors.’ It’s one of 
mine.” 

The book was a fat, brown-backed volume of the later Sixties, which 
King had once thrown at Beetle’s head that Beetle might see whence the 
name Gigadibs came. Beetle had quietly annexed the book, and had seen — 
several things. The quarter-comprehended verses lived and ate with him, as 
the bedropped pages showed. He removed himself from all that world, 
drifting at large with wondrous Men and Women, till McTurk hammered 


the pilchard spoon on his head and he snarled. 

“Beetle! You’re oppressed and insulted and bullied by King. Don’t you 
feel it?” 

“Let me alone! I can write some more poetry about him if I am, I 
suppose.” 

“Mad! Quite mad!” said Stalky to the visitors, as one exhibiting strange 
beasts. “Beetle reads an ass called Brownin’, and McTurk reads an ass 
called Ruskin; and — ” 

“Ruskin isn’t an ass,” said McTurk. “He’s almost as good as the Opium 
Eater. He says ‘we’re children of noble races trained by surrounding art.’ 
That means me, and the way I decorated the study when you two badgers 
would have stuck up brackets and Christmas cards. Child of a noble race, 
trained by surrounding art, stop reading, or Pll shove a pilchard down your 
neck!” 

“Tt’s two to one,” said Stalky, warningly, and Beetle closed the book, in 
obedience to the law under which he and his companions had lived for six 
checkered years. 

The visitors looked on delighted. Number Five study had a reputation for 
more variegated insanity than the rest of the school put together; and so far 
as its code allowed friendship with outsiders it was polite and open-hearted 
to its neighbors on the same landing. 

“What rot do you want now?” said Beetle. 

“King! War!” said McTurk, jerking his head toward the wall, where hung 
a small wooden West-African war-drum, a gift to McTurk from a naval 
uncle. 

“Then we shall be turned out of the study again,” said Beetle, who loved 
his flesh-pots. “Mason turned us out for — just warbling on it.” Mason was 
the mathematical master who had testified in Common-room. 

“Warbling? — O Lord!” said Abanazar. “We couldn’t hear ourselves 
speak in our study when you played the infernal thing. What’s the good of 
getting turned out of your study, anyhow?” 

“We lived in the form-rooms for a week, too,’ 
“And it was beastly cold.” 

“Ye-es, but Mason’s rooms were filled with rats every day we were out. 
It took him a week to draw the inference,” said McTurk. “He loathes rats. 
‘Minute he let us go back the rats stopped. Mason’s a little shy of us now, 
but there was no evidence.” 

“Jolly well there wasn’t,” said Stalky, “when I got out on the roof and 
dropped the beastly things down his chimney. But, look here — question is, 
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said Beetle, tragically. 


are our characters good enough just now to stand a study row?” 

“Never mind mine,” said Beetle. “King swears I haven’t any.” 

“T’m not thinking of you,” Stalky returned scornfully. “You aren’t going 
up for the Army, you old bat. I don’t want to be expelled — and the Head’s 
getting rather shy of us, too.” 

“Rot!” said McTurk. “The Head never expels except for beastliness or 
stealing. But I forgot; you and Stalky are thieves — regular burglars.” 

The visitors gasped, but Stalky interpreted the parable with large grins. 

“Well, you know, that little beast Manders minor saw Beetle and me 
hammerin’ McTurk’s trunk open in the dormitory when we took his watch 
last month. Of course Manders sneaked to Mason, and Mason solemnly 
took it up as a case of theft, to get even with us about the rats.” 

“That just put Mason into our giddy hands,” said McTurk, blandly. “We 
were nice to him, because he was a new master and wanted to win the 
confidence of the boys. ‘Pity he draws inferences, though. Stalky went to 
his study and pretended to blub, and told Mason he’d lead a new life if 
Mason would let him off this time, but Mason wouldn’t. ‘Said it was his 
duty to report him to the Head.” 

“Vindictive swine!” said Beetle. “It was all those rats! Then I blubbed, 
too, and Stalky confessed that he’d been a thief in regular practice for six 
years, ever since he came to the school; and that I’d taught him — a la 
Fagin. Mason turned white with joy. He thought he had us on toast.” 

“Gorgeous! Gorgeous!” said Dick Four. “We never heard of this.” 

“Course not. Mason kept it jolly quiet. He wrote down all our statements 
on impot-paper. There wasn’t anything he wouldn’t believe,” said Stalky. 

“And handed it all up to the Head, with an extempore prayer. It took 
about forty pages,” said Beetle. “I helped him a lot.” 

“And then, you crazy idiots?” said Abanazar. 

“Oh, we were sent for; and Stalky asked to have the ‘depositions’ read 
out, and the Head knocked him spinning into a waste-paper basket. Then he 
gave us eight cuts apiece — welters — for — for — takin’ unheard-of 
liberties with a new master. I saw his shoulders shaking when we went out. 
Do you know,” said Beetle, pensively, “that Mason can’t look at us now in 
second lesson without blushing? We three stare at him sometimes till he 
regularly trickles. He’s an awfully sensitive beast.” 

“He read ‘Eric, or Little by Little,” said McTurk; “so we gave him ‘St. 
Winifred’s, or the World of School.’ They spent all their spare time stealing 
at St. Winifred’s, when they weren’t praying or getting drunk at pubs. Well, 
that was only a week ago, and the Head’s a little bit shy of us. He called it 


constructive deviltry. Stalky invented it all.” 

“Not the least good having a row with a master unless you can make an 
ass of him,” said Stalky, extended at ease on the hearth-rug. “If Mason 
didn’t know Number Five — well, he’s learnt, that’s all. Now, my dearly 
beloved ‘earers” — Stalky curled his legs under him and addressed the 
company — ”we’ve got that strong’, perseverin’ man King on our hands. 
He went miles out of his way to provoke a conflict.” (Here Stalky snapped 
down the black silk domino and assumed the air of a judge.) “He has 
oppressed Beetle, McTurk, and me, privatim et seriatim, one by one, as he 
could catch us. But now, he has insulted Number Five up in the music- 
room, and in the presence of these — these ossifers of the Ninety-third, wot 
look like hairdressers. Binjimin, we must make him cry ‘Capivi!’” 

Stalky’s reading did not include Browning or Ruskin. 

“And, besides,” said McTurk, “he’s a Philistine, a basket-hanger. He 
wears a tartan tie. Ruskin says that any man who wears a tartan tie will, 
without doubt, be damned everlastingly.” 

“Bravo, McTurk,” said Tertius; “I thought he was only a beast.” 

“He’s that, too, of course, but he’s worse. He has a china basket with blue 
ribbons and a pink kitten on it, hung up in his window to grow musk in. 
You know when I got all that old oak carvin’ out of Bideford Church, when 
they were restoring it (Ruskin says that any man who’lIl restore a church is 
an unmitigated sweep), and stuck it up here with glue? Well, King came in 
and wanted to know whether we’d done it with a fret-saw! Yah! He is the 
King of basket-hangers!” 

Down went McTurk’s inky thumb over an imaginary arena full of 
bleeding Kings. “Placete, child of a generous race!” he cried to Beetle. 

“Well,” began Beetle, doubtfully, “he comes from Balliol, but I’m going 
to give the beast a chance. You see I can always make him hop with some 
more poetry. He can’t report me to the Head, because it makes him 
ridiculous. (Stalky’s quite right.) But he shall have his chance.” 

Beetle opened the book on the table, ran his finger down a page, and 
began at random: 

“Or who in Moscow toward the Czar 
With the demurest of footfalls, 
Over the Kremlin’s pavement white 
With serpentine and syenite, 
Steps with five other generals — ” 
“That’s no good. Try another,” said Stalky. 
“Hold on a shake; I know what’s coming.” McTurk was reading over 


Beetle’s shoulder. 
“That simultaneously take snuff, 
For each to have pretext enough 
And kerchiefwise unfold his sash, 
Which — softness’ self — is yet the stuff 

(Gummy! What a sentence!) 

To hold fast where a steel chain snaps 
And leave the grand white neck no gash. 

(Full stop.)” 

“Don’t understand a word of it,” said Stalky. 

“More fool you! Construe,” said McTurk. “Those six bargees scragged 
the Czar, and left no evidence. Actum est with King.” 

“He gave me that book, too,” said Beetle, licking his lips: 

“There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure if another fails.” 
Then irrelevantly: 
“Setebos! Setebos! and Setebos! 
Thinketh he liveth in the cold of the moon.” 

“He’s just come in from dinner,” said Dick Four, looking through the 
window. “Manders minor is with him.” 

“*Safest place for Manders minor just now,” said Beetle. 

“Then you chaps had better clear out,” said Stalky politely to the visitors. 
“*Tisn’t fair to mix you up in a study row. Besides, we can’t afford to have 
evidence.” 

“Are you going to begin at once?’ said Aladdin. 

“Immediately, if not sooner,” said Stalky, and turned out the gas. “Strong, 
perseverin’ man — King. Make him cry ‘Capivi.’ G’ way, Binjimin.” 

The company retreated to their own neat and spacious study with 
expectant souls. 

“When Stalky blows out his nostrils like a horse,” said Aladdin to the 
Emperor of China, “he’s on the war-path. ‘Wonder what King will get.” 

“Beans,” said the Emperor. “Number Five generally pays in full.” 

“Wonder if I ought to take any notice of it officially,” said Abanazar, who 
had just remembered he was a prefect. 

“Tt’s none of your business, Pussy. Besides, if you did, we’d have them 
hostile to us; and we shouldn’t be able to do any work,” said Aladdin. 
“They’ve begun already.” 


Now that West-African war-drum had been made to signal across 
estuaries and deltas. Number Five was forbidden to wake the engine within 
earshot of the school. But a deep, devastating drone filled the passages as 
McTurk and Beetle scientifically rubbed its top. Anon it changed to the 
blare of trumpets — of savage pursuing trumpets. Then, as McTurk slapped 
one side, smooth with the blood of ancient sacrifice, the roar broke into 
short coughing howls such as the wounded gorilla throws in his native 
forest. These were followed by the wrath of King — three steps at a time, 
up the staircase, with a dry whir of the gown. Aladdin and company, 
listening, squeaked with excitement as the door crashed open. King 
stumbled into the darkness, and cursed those performers by the gods of 
Balliol and quiet repose. 

“Turned out for a week,” said Aladdin, holding the study door on the 
crack. “Key to be brought down to his study in five minutes. ‘Brutes! 
Barbarians! Savages! Children!’ He’s rather agitated. ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind 
the baby,’” he sang in a whisper as he clung to the door-knob, dancing a 
noiseless war-dance. 

King went down-stairs again, and Beetle and McTurk lit the gas to confer 
with Stalky. But Stalky had vanished. 

“Looks like no end of a mess,” said Beetle, collecting his books and 
mathematical instrument case. “A week in the form-rooms isn’t any 
advantage to us.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see that Stalky isn’t here, you owl!” said McTurk. 
“Take down the key, and look sorrowful. King’ll only jaw you for half an 
hour. I’m going to read in the lower form-room.” 

“But it’s always me,” mourned Beetle. 

“Wait till we see,” said McTurk, hopefully. “I don’t know any more than 
you do what Stalky means, but it’s something. Go down and draw King’s 
fire. You’re used to it.” 

No sooner had the key turned in the door than the lid of the coal-box, 
which was also the window-seat, lifted cautiously. It had been a tight fit, 
even for the lithe Stalky, his head between his knees, and his stomach under 
his right ear. From a drawer in the table he took a well-worn catapult, a 
handful of buckshot, and a duplicate key of the study; noiselessly he raised 
the window and kneeled by it, his face turned to the road, the wind-sloped 
trees, the dark levels of the Burrows, and the white line of breakers falling 
nine-deep along the Pebbleridge. Far down the steep-banked Devonshire 
lane he heard the husky hoot of the carrier’s horn. There was a ghost of 
melody in it, as it might have been the wind in a gin-bottle essaying to sing, 


“Tt’s a way we have in the Army.” 

Stalky smiled a tight-lipped smile, and at extreme range opened fire: the 
old horse half wheeled in the shafts. 

“Where he gwaine tu?” hiccoughed Rabbits-Eggs. Another buckshot tore 
through the rotten canvas tilt with a vicious zipp. 

“Habet!” murmured Stalky, as Rabbits-Eggs swore into the patient night, 
protesting that he saw the “dommed colleger” who was assaulting him. 

“And so,” King was saying in a high head voice to Beetle, whom he had 
kept to play with before Manders minor, well knowing that it hurts a Fifth- 
form boy to be held up to a fag’s derision, “and so, Master Beetle, in spite 
of all our verses, which we are so proud of, when we presume to come into 
direct conflict with even so humble a representative of authority as myself, 
for instance, we are turned out of our studies, are we not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Beetle, with a sheepish grin on his lips and murder in his 
heart. Hope had nearly left him, but he clung to a well-established faith that 
never was Stalky so dangerous as when he was invisible. 

“You are not required to criticise, thank you. Turned out of our studies, 
we are, just as if we were no better than little Manders minor. Only inky 
schoolboys we are, and must be treated as such.” 

Beetle pricked up his ears, for Rabbits-Eggs was swearing savagely on 
the road, and some of the language entered at the upper sash. King believed 
in ventilation. He strode to the window gowned and majestic, very visible 
in the gaslight. 

“T zee ‘un! I zee ‘un!” roared Rabbits-Eggs, now that he had found a 
visible foe — another shot from the darkness above. “Yiss, yeou, yeou 
long-nosed, fower-eyed, gingy-whiskered beggar! Yeu’m tu old for such 
goin’s on. Aie! Poultice yeour nose, I tall ‘ee! Poultice yeour long nose!” 

Beetle’s heart leaped up within him. Somewhere, somehow, he knew, 
Stalky moved behind these manifestations. There were hope and the 
prospect of revenge. He would embody the suggestion about the nose in 
deathless verse. King threw up the window, and sternly rebuked Rabbits- 
Eggs. But the carrier was beyond fear or fawning. He had descended from 
the cart, and was stooping by the roadside. 

It all fell swiftly as a dream. Manders minor raised his hand to his head 
with a cry, as a jagged flint cannoned on to some rich tree-calf bindings in 
the book-shelf. Another quoited along the writing-table. Beetle made 
zealous feint to stop it, and in that endeavor overturned a student’s lamp, 
which dripped, via King’s papers and some choice books, greasily on to a 
Persian rug. There was much broken glass on the window-seat; the china 


basket — McTurk’s aversion — cracked to flinders, had dropped her musk 
plant and its earth over the red rep cushions; Manders minor was bleeding 
profusely from a cut on the cheek-bone; and King, using strange words, 
every one of which Beetle treasured, ran forth to find the school-sergeant, 
that Rabbits-Eggs might be instantly cast into jail. 

“Poor chap!” said Beetle, with a false, feigned sympathy. “Let it bleed a 
little. That’ll prevent apoplexy,” and he held the blind head skilfully over 
the table, and the papers on the table, as he guided the howling Manders to 
the door. 

Then did Beetle, alone with the wreckage, return good for evil. How, in 
that office, a complete set of “Gibbon” was scarred all along the back as by 
a flint; how so much black and copying ink came to be mingled with 
Manders’s gore on the table-cloth; why the big gum-bottle, unstoppered, 
had rolled semicircularly across the floor; and in what manner the white 
china door-knob grew to be painted with yet more of Manders’s young 
blood, were matters which Beetle did not explain when the rabid King 
returned to find him standing politely over the reeking hearth-rug. 

“You never told me to go, sir,” he said, with the air of Casabianca, and 
King consigned him to the outer darkness. 

But it was to a boot-cupboard under the staircase on the ground floor that 
he hastened, to loose the mirth that was destroying him. He had not drawn 
breath for a first whoop of triumph when two hands choked him dumb. 

“Go to the dormitory and get me my things. Bring ‘em to Number Five 
lavatory. I’m still in tights,” hissed Stalky, sitting on his head. “Don’t run. 
Walk.” 

But Beetle staggered into the form-room next door, and delegated his 
duty to the yet unenlightened McTurk, with an hysterical precis of the 
campaign thus far. So it was McTurk, of the wooden visage, who brought 
the clothes from the dormitory while Beetle panted on a form. Then the 
three buried themselves in Number Five lavatory, turned on all the taps, 
filled the place with steam, and dropped weeping into the baths, where they 
pieced out the war. 

“Moi! Je! Ich! Ego!” gasped Stalky. “I waited till I couldn’t hear myself 
think, while you played the drum! Hid in the coal-locker — and tweaked 
Rabbits-Eggs — and Rabbits-Eggs rocked King. Wasn’t it beautiful? Did 
you hear the glass?” 

“Why, he — he — he,” shrieked McTurk, one trembling finger pointed at 
Beetle. 

“Why, I — I — I was through it all,” Beetle howled; “in his study, being 


jawed.” 

“Oh, my soul!” said Stalky with a yell, disappearing under water. 

“The — the glass was nothing. Manders minor’s head’s cut open. La — 
la — lamp upset all over the rug. Blood on the books and papers. The gum! 
The gum! The gum! The ink! The ink! The ink! Oh, Lord!” 

Then Stalky leaped out, all pink as he was, and shook Beetle into some 
sort of coherence; but his tale prostrated them afresh. 

“T bunked for the boot-cupboard the second I heard King go down-stairs. 
Beetle tumbled in on top of me. The spare key’s hid behind the loose board. 
There isn’t a shadow of evidence,” said Stalky. They were all chanting 
together. 

“And he turned us out himself — himself — himself!” This from 
McTurk. “He can’t begin to suspect us. Oh, Stalky, it’s the loveliest thing 
we’ ve ever done.” 

“Gum! Gum! Dollops of gum!” shouted Beetle, his spectacles gleaming 
through a sea of lather. “Ink and blood all mixed. I held the little beast’s 
head all over the Latin proses for Monday. Golly, how the oil stunk! And 
Rabbits-Eggs told King to poultice his nose! Did you hit Rabbits-Eggs, 
Stalky>?” 

“Did I jolly well not? Tweaked him all over. Did you hear him curse? Oh, 
I shall be sick in a minute if I don’t stop.” 

But dressing was a slow process, because McTurk was obliged to dance 
when he heard that the musk basket was broken, and, moreover, Beetle 
retailed all King’s language with emendations and purple insets. 

“Shockin’!” said Stalky, collapsing in a helpless welter of half-hitched 
trousers. “So dam’ bad, too, for innocent boys like us! Wonder what they’d 
say at ‘St. Winifred’s, or the World of School.’ — By gum! That reminds 
me we owe the Lower Third one for assaultin’ Beetle when he chivied 
Manders minor. Come on! It’s an alibi, Samivel; and, besides, if we let ‘em 
off they’ll be worse next time.” 

The Lower Third had set a guard upon their form-room for the space of a 
full hour, which to a boy is a lifetime. Now they were busy with their 
Saturday evening businesses — cooking sparrows over the gas with rusty 
nibs; brewing unholy drinks in gallipots; skinning moles with pocket- 
knives; attending to paper trays full of silkworms, or discussing the 
iniquities of their elders with a freedom, fluency, and point that would have 
amazed their parents. The blow fell without warning. Stalky upset a form 
crowded with small boys among their own cooking utensils, McTurk raided 
the untidy lockers as a terrier digs at a rabbit-hole, while Beetle poured ink 


upon such heads as he could not appeal to with a Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary. Three brisk minutes accounted for many silkworms, pet larvae, 
French exercises, school caps, half-prepared bones and skulls, and a dozen 
pots of home-made sloe jam. It was a great wreckage, and the form-room 
looked as though three conflicting tempests had smitten it. 

“Phew!” said Stalky, drawing breath outside the door (amid groans of 
“Oh, you beastly ca-ads! You think yourselves awful funny,” and so forth). 
“That’s all right. Never let the sun go down upon your wrath. Rummy little 
devils, fags. Got no notion o’ combinin’.” 

“Six of ‘em sat on my head when I went in after Manders minor,” said 
Beetle. “I warned ‘em what they’d get, though.” 

“Everybody paid in full — beautiful feelin’,” said McTurk absently, as 
they strolled along the corridor. “Don’t think we’d better say much about 
King, though, do you, Stalky?” 

“Not much. Our line is injured innocence, of course — same as when the 
Sergeant reported us on suspicion of smoking in the bunkers. If I hadn’t 
thought of buyin’ the pepper and spillin’ it all over our clothes, he’d have 
smelt us. King was gha-astly facetious about that. ‘Called us bird-stuffers in 
form for a week.” 

“Ah, King hates the Natural History Society because little Hartopp is 
president. Mustn’t do anything in the Coll. without glorifyin’ King,” said 
McTurk. “But he must be a putrid ass, know, to suppose at our time o’ life 
we’d go and stuff birds like fags.” 

“Poor old King!” said Beetle. “He’s unpopular in Common-room, and 
they’ll chaff his head off about Rabbits-Eggs. Golly! How lovely! How 
beautiful! How holy! But you should have seen his face when the first rock 
came in! And the earth from the basket!” 

So they were all stricken helpless for five minutes. 

They repaired at last to Abanazar’s study, and were received reverently. 

“What’s the matter?” said Stalky, quick to realize new atmospheres. 

“You know jolly well,” said Abanazar. “You’ll be expelled if you get 
caught. King is a gibbering maniac.” 

“Who? Which? What? Expelled for how? We only played the war-drum. 
We’ ve got turned out for that already.” 

“Do you chaps mean to say you didn’t make Rabbits-Eggs drunk and 
bribe him to rock King’s rooms?” 

“Bribe him? No, that I’ll swear we didn’t,” said Stalky, with a relieved 
heart, for he loved not to tell lies. “What a low mind you’ve got, Pussy! 
We’ve been down having a bath. Did Rabbits-Eggs rock King? Strong, 
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perseverin’ man King? Shockin 

“Awf’ly. King’s frothing at the mouth. There’s bell for prayers. Come 
on.” 

“Wait a sec,” said Stalky, continuing the conversation in a loud and 
cheerful voice, as they descended the stairs. “What did Rabbits-Eggs rock 
King for?” 

“I know,” said Beetle, as they passed King’s open door. “I was in his 
study.” 

“Hush, you ass!” hissed the Emperor of China. “Oh, he’s gone down to 
prayers,” said Beetle, watching the shadow of the house-master on the wall. 
“Rabbits-Eggs was only a bit drunk, swearin’ at his horse, and King jawed 
him through the window, and then, of course, he rocked King.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Stalky, “that King began it?” 

King was behind them, and every well-weighed word went up the 
staircase like an arrow. “I can only swear,” said Beetle, “that King cursed 
like a bargee. Simply disgustin’. I’m goin’ to write to my father about it.” 

“Better report it to Mason,” suggested Stalky. “He knows our tender 
consciences. Hold on a shake. I’ve got to tie my boot-lace.” 

The other study hurried forward. They did not wish to be dragged into 
stage asides of this nature. So it was left to McTurk to sum up the situation 
beneath the guns of the enemy. 

“You see,” said the Irishman, hanging on the banister, “he begins by 
bullying little chaps; then he bullies the big chaps; then he bullies some one 
who isn’t connected with the College, and then catches it. Serves him jolly 
well right... I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t see you were coming down the 
staircase.” 

The black gown tore past like a thunder-storm, and in its wake, three 
abreast, arms linked, the Aladdin company rolled up the big corridor to 
prayers, singing with most innocent intention: 

“Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby! Arrah, Patsy, mind the child! 
Wrap him up in an overcoat, he’s surely goin’ wild! 
Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby; just ye mind the child awhile! 
He’ ll kick an’ bite an’ cry all night! Arrah, Patsy, mind 

the child!” 


AN UNSAVORY INTERLUDE. 


It was a maiden aunt of Stalky who sent him both books, with the 
inscription, “To dearest Artie, on his sixteenth birthday;” it was McTurk 
who ordered their hypothecation; and it was Beetle, returned from Bideford, 
who flung them on the window-sill of Number Five study with news that 
Bastable would advance but ninepence on the two; “Eric; or, Little by 
Little,” being almost as great a drug as “St. Winifred’s.” “An’ I don’t think 
much of your aunt. We’re nearly out of cartridges, too — Artie, dear.” 

Whereupon Stalky rose up to grapple with him, but McTurk sat on 
Stalky’s head, calling him a “pure-minded boy” till peace was declared. As 
they were grievously in arrears with a Latin prose, as it was a blazing July 
afternoon, and as they ought to have been at a house cricket-match, they 
began to renew their acquaintance, intimate and unholy, with the volumes. 

“Here we are!” said McTurk. “‘Corporal punishment produced on Eric 
the worst effects. He burned not with remorse or regret? — make a note 0’ 
that, Beetle — ’ but with shame and violent indignation. He glared’ — oh, 
naughty Eric! Let’s get to where he goes in for drink.” 

“Hold on half a shake. Here’s another sample. “The Sixth,’ he says,’is the 
palladium of all public schools.’ But this lot — ” Stalky rapped the gilded 
book — ”can’t prevent fellows drinkin’ and stealin’, an’ lettin’ fags out of 
window at night, an’ — an’ doin’ what they please. Golly, what we’ve 
missed — not goin’ to St. Winifred’s!...” 

“I’m sorry to see any boys of my house taking so little interest in their 
matches.” 

Mr. Prout could move very silently if he pleased, though that is no merit 
in a boy’s eyes. He had flung open the study-door without knocking — 
another sin — and looked at them suspiciously. “Very sorry, indeed, I am to 
see you frowsting in your studies.” 

“We’ve been out ever since dinner, sir,” said. McTurk wearily. One 
house-match is just like another, and their “ploy” of that week happened to 
be rabbit-shooting with saloon-pistols. 

“T can’t see a ball when it’s coming, sir,” said Beetle. “I’ve had my gig- 
lamps smashed at the Nets till I got excused. I wasn’t any good even as a 
fag, then, sir.” 

“Tuck is probably your form. Tuck and brewing. Why can’t you three 
take any interest in the honor of your house?” 

They had heard that phrase till they were wearied. The “honor of the 


house” was Prout’s weak point, and they knew well how to flick him on the 
raw. 

“If you order us to go down, sir, of course we’ll go,” said Stalky, with 
maddening politeness. But Prout knew better than that. He had tried the 
experiment once at a big match, when the three, self-isolated, stood to 
attention for half an hour in full view of all the visitors, to whom fags, 
subsidized for that end, pointed them out as victims of Prout’s tyranny. And 
Prout was a sensitive man. 

In the infinitely petty confederacies of the Common-room, King and 
Macrea, fellow house-masters, had borne it in upon him that by games, and 
games alone, was salvation wrought. Boys neglected were boys lost. They 
must be disciplined. Left to himself, Prout would have made a sympathetic 
house-master; but he was never so left, and with the devilish insight of 
youth, the boys knew to whom they were indebted for his zeal. 

“Must we go down, sir?’ said McTurk. 

“T don’t want to order you to do what a right-thinking boy should do 
gladly. I’m sorry.” And he lurched out with some hazy impression that he 
had sown good seed on poor ground. 

“Now what does he suppose is the use of that?” said Beetle. 

“Oh, he’s cracked. King jaws him in Common-room about not keepin’ us 
up to the mark, an’ Macrea burbles about ‘dithcipline,’ an’ old Heffy sits 
between ‘em sweatin’ big drops. I heard Oke (the Common-room butler) 
talking to Richards (Prout’s house-servant) about it down in the basement 
the other day when I went down to bag some bread,” said Stalky. 

“What did Oke say?” demanded McTurk, throwing “Eric” into a corner. 

“Oh, he said, “They make more nise nor a nest full o’ jackdaws, an’ half 
of it like we’d no ears to our heads that waited on ‘em. They talks over old 
Prout — what he’ve done an’ left undone about his boys. An’ how their 
boys be fine boys, an’ his’n be dom bad.’ Well, Oke talked like that, you 
know, and Richards got awf’ly wrathy. He has a down on King for 
something or other. Wonder why?” 

“Why, King talks about Prout in form-room — makes allusions, an’ all 
that — only half the chaps are such asses they can’t see what he’s drivin’ at. 
And d’you remember what he said about the ‘Casual House’ last Tuesday? 
He meant us. They say he says perfectly beastly things to his own house, 
making fun of Prout’s,” said Beetle. 

“Well, we didn’t come here to mix up in their rows,” McTurk said 
wrathfully. “Who’ll bathe after call-over? King’s takin’ it in the cricket- 
field. Come on.” Turkey seized his straw and led the way. 


They reached the sun-blistered pavilion over against the gray Pebbleridge 
just before roll-call, and, asking no questions, gathered from King’s voice 
and manner that his house was on the road to victory. 

“Ah, ha!” said he, turning to show the light of his countenance. “Here we 
have the ornaments of the Casual House at last. You consider cricket 
beneath you, I believe “ — the crowd, flannelled, sniggered “and from what 
I have seen this afternoon, I fancy many others of your house hold the same 
view. And may I ask what you purpose to do with your noble selves till tea- 
time?” 

“Going down to bathe, sir,” said Stalky. 

“And whence this sudden zeal for cleanliness? There is nothing about 
you that particularly suggests it. Indeed, so far as I remember — I may be at 
fault — but a short time ago — ” 

“Five years, sir,” said Beetle hotly. 

King scowled. “One of you was that thing called a water-funk. Yes, a 
water-funk. So now you wish to wash? It is well. Cleanliness never injured 
a boy or — a house. We will proceed to business,” and he addressed 
himself to the call-over board. 

“What the deuce did you say anything to him for, Beetle?” said McTurk 
angrily, as they strolled towards the big, open sea-baths. 

““Twasn’t fair — remindin’ one of bein’ a water-funk. My first term, too. 
Heaps of chaps are — when they can’t swim.” 

“Yes, you ass; but he saw he’d fetched you. You ought never to answer 
King.” 

“But it wasn’t fair, Stalky.” 

“My Hat! You’ve been here six years, and you expect fairness. Well, you 
are a dithering idiot.” 

A knot of King’s boys, also bound for the baths, hailed them, beseeching 
them to wash — for the honor of their house. 

“That’s what comes of King’s jawin’ and messin’. Those young animals 
wouldn’t have thought of it unless he’d put it into their heads. Now they’ |l 
be funny about it for weeks,” said Stalky. “Don’t take any notice.” 

The boys came nearer, shouting an opprobrious word. At last they moved 
to windward, ostentatiously holding their noses. 

“That’s pretty,” said Beetle. “They’ll be sayin’ our house stinks next.” 

When they returned from the baths, damp-headed, languid, at peace with 
the world, Beetle’s forecast came only too true. They were met in the 
corridor by a fag — a common, Lower-Second fag — who at arm’s length 
handed them a carefully wrapped piece of soap “with the compliments of 


King’s House.” 

“Hold on,” said Stalky, checking immediate attack. “Who put you up to 
this, Nixon? Rattray and White? (Those were two leaders in King’s house.) 
Thank you. There’s no answer.” 

“Oh, it’s too sickening to have this kind o’ rot shoved on to a chap. 
What’s the sense of it? What’s the fun of it?” said McTurk. 

“Tt will go on to the end of the term, though,” Beetle wagged his head 
sorrowfully. He had worn many jests threadbare on his own account. 

In a few days it became an established legend of the school that Prout’s 
house did not wash and were therefore noisome. Mr. King was pleased to 
smile succulently in form when one of his boys drew aside from Beetle 
with certain gestures. 

“There seems to be some disability attaching to you, my Beetle, or else 
why should Burton major withdraw, so to speak, the hem of his garments? I 
confess I am still in the dark. Will some one be good enough to enlighten 
me?” 

Naturally, he was enlightened by half the form. 

“Extraordinary! Most extraordinary! However, each house has its 
traditions, with which I would not for the world interfere. We have a 
prejudice in favor of washing. Go on, Beetle — from ‘jugurtha tamen’ — 
and, if you can, avoid the more flagrant forms of guessing.” 

Prout’s house was furious because Macrea’s and Hartopp’s houses joined 
King’s to insult them. They called a house-meeting after dinner — an 
excited and angry meeting of all save the prefects, whose dignity, though 
they sympathized, did not allow them to attend. They read ungrammatical 
resolutions, and made speeches beginning, “Gentlemen, we have met on 
this occasion,” and ending with, “It’s a beastly shame,” precisely as houses 
have done since time and schools began. 

Number Five study attended, with its usual air of bland patronage. At last 
McTurk, of the lanthorn jaws, delivered himself: 

“You jabber and jaw and burble, and that’s about all you can do. What’s 
the good of it? King’s house’ll only gloat because they’ve drawn you, and 
King will gloat, too. Besides, that resolution of Orrin’s is chock-full of bad 
grammar, and King’ll gloat over that.” 

“T thought you an’ Beetle would put it right, an’ — an’ we’d post it in the 
corridor,” said the composer meekly. 

“Par si je le connai. Pm not goin’ to meddle with the biznai,” said 
Beetle. “It’s a gloat for King’s house. Turkey’s quite right.” 

“Well, won’t Stalky, then?” 


But Stalky puffed out his cheeks and squinted down his nose in the style 
of Panurge, and all he said was, “Oh, you abject burblers!” 

“You’re three beastly scabs!” was the instant retort of the democracy, and 
they went out amid execrations. 

“This is piffling,” said McTurk. “Let’s get our sallies, and go and shoot 
bunnies.” 

Three saloon-pistols, with a supply of bulleted breech-caps, were stored 
in Stalky’s trunk, and this trunk was in their dormitory, and their dormitory 
was a three-bed attic one, opening out of a ten-bed establishment, which, in 
turn, communicated with the great range of dormitories that ran practically 
from one end of the College to the other. Macrea’s house lay next to 
Prout’s, King’s next to Macrea’s, and Hartopp’s beyond that again. 
Carefully locked doors divided house from house, but each house, in its 
internal arrangements — the College had originally been a terrace of twelve 
large houses — was a replica of the next; one straight roof covering all. 

They found Stalky’s bed drawn out from the wall to the left of the dormer 
window, and the latter end of Richards protruding from a two-foot-square 
cupboard in the wall. 

“What’s all this? I’ve never noticed it before. What are you tryin’ to do, 
Fatty?” 

“Fillin’ basins, Muster Corkran.” Richards’s voice was hollow and 
muffled. “They’ve been savin’ me trouble. Yiss.” 

“*Looks like it,” said McTurk. “Hi! You’ll stick if you don’t take care.” 

Richards backed puffing. 

“T can’t rache un. Yiss, ‘tess a turncock, Muster McTurk. They’ve took 
an’ runned all the watter-pipes a storey higher in the houses — runned ‘em 
all along under the ‘ang of the heaves, like. Runned ‘em in last holidays. I 
can’t rache the turncock.” 

“Let me try,” said Stalky, diving into the aperture. 

“Slip ‘ee to the left, then, Muster Corkran. Slip ‘ee to the left, an’ feel in 
the dark.” 

To the left Stalky wriggled, and saw a long line of lead pipe disappearing 
up a triangular tunnel, whose roof was the rafters and boarding of the 
college roof, whose floor was sharp-edged joists, and whose side was the 
rough studding of the lath and plaster wall under the dormer. 

“Rummy show. How far does it go?” 

“Right along, Muster Corkran — right along from end to end. Her runs 
under the ‘ang of the heaves. Have ‘ee rached the stopcock yet? Mr. King 
got un put in to save us carryin’ watter from down-stairs to fill the basins. 


No place for a lusty man like old Richards. I’m tu thickabout to go ferritin’. 
Thank ‘ee, Muster Corkran.” 

The water squirted through the tap just inside the cupboard, and, having 
filled the basins, the grateful Richards waddled away. 

The boys sat round-eyed on their beds considering the possibilities of this 
trove. Two floors below them they could hear the hum of the angry house; 
for nothing is so still as a dormitory in mid-afternoon of a midsummer term. 

“Tt has been papered over till now.” McTurk examined the little door. “If 
we’d only known before!” 

“I vote we go down and explore. No one will come up this time o’ day. 
We needn’t keep cave’.” 

They crawled in, Stalky leading, drew the door behind them, and on all 
fours embarked on a dark and dirty road full of plaster, odd shavings, and 
all the raffle that builders leave in the waste room of a house. The passage 
was perhaps three feet wide, and, except for the struggling light round the 
edges of the cupboards (there was one to each dormer), almost pitchy dark. 

“Here’s Macrea’s house,” said Stalky, his eye at the crack of the third 
cupboard. “I can see Barnes’s name on his trunk. Don’t make such a row, 
Beetle! We can get right to the end of the Coll. Come on!... We’re in King’s 
house now — I can see a bit of Rattray’s trunk. How these beastly boards 
hurt one’s knees!” They heard his nails scraping, on plaster. 

“That’s the ceiling below. Look out! If we smashed that the plaster ‘ud 
fall down in the lower dormitory,” said Beetle. 

“Let’s,” whispered McTurk. 

“An’ be collared first thing? Not much. Why, I can shove my hand ever 
so far up between these boards.” 

Stalky thrust an arm to the elbow between the joists. 

“No good stayin’ here. I vote we go back and talk it over. It’s a crummy 
place. ‘Must say I’m grateful to King for his water-works.” 

They crawled out, brushed one another clean, slid the saloon-pistols 
down a trouser-leg, and hurried forth to a deep and solitary Devonshire lane 
in whose flanks a boy might sometimes slay a young rabbit. They threw 
themselves down under the rank elder bushes, and began to think aloud. 

“You know,” said Stalky at last, sighting at a distant sparrow, “we could 
hide our sallies in there like anything.” 

“Huh!” Beetle snorted, choked, and gurgled. He had been silent since 
they left the dormitory. “Did you ever read a book called ‘The History of a 
House’ or something? I got it out of the library the other day. A French 
woman wrote it — Violet somebody. But it’s translated, you know; and it’s 


very interestin’. Tells you how a house is built.” 

“Well, if you’re in a sweat to find out that, you can go down to the new 
cottages they’re building for the coastguard.” 

“My Hat! I will.” He felt in his pockets. “Give me tuppence, some one.” 

“Rot! Stay here, and don’t mess about in the sun.” 

“Gi’ me tuppence.” 

“T say, Beetle, you aren’t stuffy about anything, are you?” said McTurk, 
handing over the coppers. His tone was serious, for though Stalky often, 
and McTurk occasionally, manoeuvred on his own account, Beetle had 
never been known to do so in all the history of the confederacy. 

“No, Pm not. I’m thinking.” 

“Well, we’ll come, too,” said Stalky, with a general’s suspicion of his 
aides. 

“Don’t want you.” 

“Oh, leave him alone. He’s been taken worse with a poem,” said 
McTurk. “He’ll go burbling down to the Pebbleridge and spit it all up in the 
study when he comes back.” 

“Then why did he want the tuppence, Turkey? He’s gettin’ too beastly 
independent. Hi! There’s a bunny. No, it ain’t. It’s a cat, by Jove! You plug 
first.” 

Twenty minutes later a boy with a straw hat at the back of his head, and 
his hands in his pockets, was staring at workmen as they moved about a 
half-finished cottage. He produced some ferocious tobacco, and was passed 
from the forecourt into the interior, where he asked many questions. 

“Well, let’s have your beastly epic,” said Turkey, as they burst into the 
study, to find Beetle deep in Viollet-le-Duc and some drawings. “We’ve had 
no end of a lark.” 

“Epic? What epic? I’ve been down to the coastguard.” 

“No epic? Then we will slay you, O Beetle,” said Stalky, moving to the 
attack. “You’ve got something up your sleeve. J know, when you talk in that 
tone!” 

“Your Uncle Beetle” — with an attempt to imitate Stalky’s war-voice — 
”is a great man.” 

“Oh, no; he jolly well isn’t anything of the kind. You deceive yourself, 
Beetle. Scrag him, Turkey!” 

“A great man,” Beetle gurgled from the floor. “You are futile — look out 
for my tie! — futile burblers. I am the Great Man. I gloat. Ouch! Hear me!” 

“Beetle, de-ah” — Stalky dropped unreservedly on Beetle’s chest — ”we 
love you, an’ you’re a poet. If I ever said you were a doggaroo, I apologize; 


but you know as well as we do that you can’t do anything by yourself 
without mucking it.” 

“T’ve got a notion.” 

“And you’ll spoil the whole show if you don’t tell your Uncle Stalky. 
Cough it up, ducky, and we’ll see what we can do. Notion, you fat impostor 
— I knew you had a notion when you went away! Turkey said it was a 
poem.” 

“T’ve found out how houses are built. Le’ me get up. The floor-joists of 
one room are the ceiling-joists of the room below.” 

“Don’t be so filthy technical.” 

“Well, the man told me. The floor is laid on top of those joists — those 
boards on edge that we crawled over — but the floor stops at a partition. 
Well, if you get behind a partition, same as you did in the attic, don’t you 
see that you can shove anything you please under the floor between the 
floor-boards and the lath and plaster of the ceiling below? Look here. I’ve 
drawn it.” 

He produced a rude sketch, sufficient to enlighten the allies. There is no 
part of the modern school curriculum that deals with architecture, and none 
of them had yet reflected whether floors and ceilings were hollow or solid. 
Outside his own immediate interests the boy is as ignorant as the savage he 
so admires; but he has also the savage’s resource. 

“T see,” said Stalky. “I shoved my hand there. An’ then?” 

“An’ then They’ve been calling us stinkers, you know. We might shove 
somethin’ under — sulphur, or something that stunk pretty bad — an’ stink 
‘em out. I know it can be done somehow.” Beetle’s eyes turned to Stalky 
handling the diagrams. 

“Stinks?” said Stalky interrogatively. Then his face grew luminous with 
delight. “By gum! I’ve got it. Horrid stinks! Turkey!” He leaped at the 
Irishman. “This afternoon — just after Beetle went away! She’s the very 
thing!” 

“Come to my arms, my beamish boy,” caroled McTurk, and they fell into 
each other’s arms dancing. “Oh, frabjous day! Calloo, callay! She will! She 
will!” 

“Hold on,” said Beetle. “I don’t understand.” 

“Dearr man! It shall, though. Oh, Artie, my pure-souled youth, let us tell 
our darling Reggie about Pestiferous Stinkadores.” 

“Not until after call-over. Come on!” 

“T say,” said Orrin, stiffly, as they fell into their places along the walls of 
the gymnasium. “The house are goin’ to hold another meeting.” 


“Hold away, then.” Stalky’s mind was elsewhere. 

“Tt’s about you three this time.” 

“All right, give ‘em my love... Here, sir,” and he tore down the corridor. 

Gamboling like kids at play, with bounds and sidestarts, with caperings 
and curvetings, they led the almost bursting Beetle to the rabbit-lane, and 
from under a pile of stones drew forth the new-slain corpse of a cat. Then 
did Beetle see the inner meaning of what had gone before, and lifted up his 
voice in thanksgiving for that the world held warriors so wise as Stalky and 
McTurk. 

“Well-nourished old lady, ain’t she?” said Stalky. “How long d’you 
suppose it’ll take her to get a bit whiff in a confined space?” 

“Bit whiff! What a coarse brute you are!” said McTurk. “Can’t a poor 
pussy-cat get under King’s dormitory floor to die without your pursuin’ her 
with your foul innuendoes?” 

“What did she die under the floor for?’ said Beetle, looking to the future. 

“Oh, they won’t worry about that when they find her,” said Stalky. 

“A cat may look at a king.” McTurk rolled down the bank at his own jest. 
“Pussy, you don’t know how useful you’re goin’ to be to three pure-souled, 
high-minded boys.” 

“They’ll have to take up the floor for her, same as they did in Number 
Nine when the rat croaked. Big medicine — heap big medicine! Phew! Oh, 
Lord, I wish I could stop laughin’,” said Beetle. 

“Stinks! Hi, stinks! Clammy ones!” McTurk gasped as he regained his 
place. “And” — the exquisite humor of it brought them sliding down 
together in a tangle — ”it’s all for the honor of the house, too!” 

“An’ they’re holdin’ another meeting — on us,” Stalky panted, his knees 
in the ditch and his face in the long grass. “Well, let’s get the bullet out of 
her and hurry up. The sooner she’s bedded out the better.” 

Between them they did some grisly work with a penknife; between them 
(ask not who buttoned her to his bosom) they took up the corpse and 
hastened back, Stalky arranging their plan of action at the full trot. 

The afternoon sun, lying in broad patches on the bed-rugs, saw three 
boys and an umbrella disappear into a dormitory wall. In five minutes they 
emerged, brushed themselves all over, washed their hands, combed their 
hair, and descended. 

“Are you sure you shoved her far enough under?” said McTurk suddenly. 

“Hang it, man, I shoved her the full length of my arm and Beetle’s brolly. 
That must be about six feet. She’s bung in the middle of King’s big upper 
ten-bedder. Eligible central situation, J call it. She’ll stink out his chaps, and 


Hartopp’s and Macrea’s, when she really begins to fume. I swear your 
Uncle Stalky is a great man. Do you realize what a great man he is, 
Beetle?” 

“Well, I had the notion first, hadn’t I — ? only — ” 

“You couldn’t do it without your Uncle Stalky, could you?” 

“They’ve been calling us stinkers for a week now,” said McTurk. “Oh, 
won t they catch it!” 

“Stinker! Yah! Stink-ah!” rang down the corridor. 

“And she’s there,” said Stalky, a hand on either boy’s shoulder. “She — 
is — there, gettin’ ready to surprise ‘em. Presently she’ll begin to whisper 
to ‘em in their dreams. Then she’ll whiff. Golly, how she’ll whiff! Oblige 
me by thinkin’ of it for two minutes.” 

They went to their study in more or less of silence. There they began to 
laugh — laugh as only boys can. They laughed with their foreheads on the 
tables, or on the floor; laughed at length, curled over the backs of chairs or 
clinging to a book-shelf; laughed themselves limp. 

And in the middle of it Orrin entered on behalf of the house. “Don’t mind 
us, Orrin; sit down. You don’t know how we respect and admire you. 
There’s something about your pure, high young forehead, full of the dreams 
of innocent boyhood, that’s no end fetchin’. It is, indeed.” 

“The house sent me to give you this.” He laid a folded sheet of paper on 
the table and retired with an awful front. 

“Tt’s the resolution! Oh, read it, some one. I’m too silly-sick with laughin’ 
to see,” said Beetle. Stalky jerked it open with a precautionary sniff. “Phew! 
Phew! Listen. ‘The house notices with pain and contempt the attitude of 
indiference’ — how many f’s in indifference, Beetle?” 

“Two for choice.” 

“Only one here — ’adopted by the occupants of Number Five study in 

relation to the insults offered to Mr. Prout’s house at the recent 

meeting in Number Twelve form-room, and the House hereby pass a 

vote of censure on the said study. That’s all.” 


“And she bled all down my shirt, too!” said Beetle. 

“An’ I’m catty all over,” said McTurk, “though I washed twice.” 

“An’ I nearly broke Beetle’s brolly plantin’ her where she would 
blossom!” 

The situation was beyond speech, but not laughter. There was some 
attempt that night to demonstrate against the three in their dormitory; so 
they came forth. 


“You see,” Beetle began suavely as he loosened his braces, “the trouble 
with you is that you’re a set of unthinkin’ asses. You’ve no more brains than 
spidgers. We’ve told you that heaps of times, haven’t we?” 

“We’ll give the three of you a dormitory lickin’. You always jaw at us as 
if you were prefects,” cried one. 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” said Stalky, “because you know that if you did 
you’d get the worst of it sooner or later. We aren’t in any hurry. We can 
afford to wait for our little revenges. You’ve made howlin’ asses of 
yourselves, and just as soon as King gets hold of your precious resolutions 
to-morrow you’ll find that out. If you aren’t sick an’ sorry by to-morrow 
night, PI — Pl eat my hat.” 

But or ever the dinner-bell rang the next day Prout’s were sadly aware of 
their error. King received stray members of that house with an exaggerated 
attitude of fear. Did they purpose to cause him to be dismissed from the 
College by unanimous resolution? What were their views concerning the 
government of the school, that he might hasten to give effect to them? he 
would not offend them for worlds; but he feared — he sadly feared — that 
his own house, who did not pass resolutions (but washed), might somewhat 
deride. 

King was a happy man, and his house, basking in the favor of his smile, 
made that afternoon a long penance to the misled Prouts. And Prout 
himself, with a dull and lowering visage, tried to think out the rights and 
wrongs of it all, only plunging deeper into bewilderment. Why should his 
house be called “Stinkers”? Truly, it was a small thing, but he had been 
trained to believe that straws show which way the wind blows, and that 
there is no smoke without fire. He approached King in Common-room with 
a sense of injustice, but King was pleased to be full of airy persiflage that 
tide, and brilliantly danced dialectical rings round Prout. 

“Now,” said Stalky at bedtime, making pilgrimage through the 
dormitories before the prefects came by, “now what have you got to say for 
yourselves? Foster, Carton, Finch, Longbridge, Marlin, Brett! I heard you 
chaps catchin’ it from King — he made hay of you — an’ all you could do 
was to wriggle an’ grin an’ say, “Yes, sir,’ an’ ‘No, sir,” an’ ‘O, sir,’ an’ 
‘Please, sir’! You an’ your resolution! Urh!” 

“Oh, shut up, Stalky.” 

“Not a bit of it. You’re a gaudy lot of resolutionists, you are! You’ve 
made a sweet mess of it. Perhaps you’ll have the decency to leave us alone 
next time.” 

Here the house grew angry, and in many voices pointed out how this 


blunder would never have come to pass if Number Five study had helped 
them from the first. 

“But you chaps are so beastly conceited, an’ — an’ you swaggered into 
the meetin’ as if we were a lot of idiots,” growled Orrin of the resolution. 

“That’s precisely what you are! That’s what we’ve been tryin’ to hammer 
into your thick heads all this time,” said Stalky. “Never mind, we’ll forgive 
you. Cheer up. You can’t help bein’ asses, you know,” and, the enemy’s 
flank deftly turned, Stalky hopped into bed. 

That night was the first of sorrow among the jubilant King’s. By some 
accident of under-floor drafts the cat did not vex the dormitory beneath 
which she lay, but the next one to the right; stealing on the air rather as a 
pale-blue sensation than as any poignant offense. But the mere adumbration 
of an odor is enough for the sensitive nose and clean tongue of youth. 
Decency demands that we draw several carbolized sheets over what the 
dormitory said to Mr. King and what Mr. King replied. He was genuinely 
proud of his house and fastidious in all that concerned their well-being. He 
came; he sniffed; he said things. Next morning a boy in that dormitory 
confided to his bosom friend, a fag of Macrea’s, that there was trouble in 
their midst which King would fain keep secret. 

But Macrea’s boy had also a bosom friend in Prout’s, a shock-headed fag 
of malignant disposition, who, when he had wormed out the secret, told — 
told it in a high-pitched treble that rang along the corridor like a bat’s 
squeak. 

“An’ — an’ they’ve been calling us ‘stinkers’ all this week. Why, Harland 
minor says they simply can’t sleep in his dormitory for the stink. Come 
on!” 

“With one shout and with one cry” Prout’s juniors hurled themselves into 
the war, and through the interval between first and second lesson some fifty 
twelve-year-olds were embroiled on the gravel outside King’s windows to a 
tune whose leit-motif was the word “stinker.” 

“Hark to the minute-gun at sea!” said Stalky. They were in their study 
collecting books for second lesson — Latin, with King. “I thought his azure 
brow was a bit cloudy at prayers. ‘She is comin’, sister Mary. She is — ’” 

“Tf they make such a row now, what will they do when she really begins 
to look up an’ take notice?” 

“Well, no vulgar repartee, Beetle. All we want is to keep out of this row 
like gentlemen.” 

““Tis but a little faded flower.’ Where’s my Horace? Look here, I don’t 
understand what she means by stinkin’ out Rattray’s dormitory first. We 


holed in under White’s, didn’t we?” asked McTurk, with a wrinkled brow. 

“Skittish little thing. She’s rompin’ about all over the place, I suppose.” 

“My Aunt! King’ll be a cheerful customer at second lesson. I haven’t 
prepared my Horace one little bit, either,” said Beetle. “Come on!” 

They were outside the form-room door now. It was within five minutes 
of the bell, and King might arrive at any moment. 

Turkey elbowed into a cohort of scuffling fags, cut out Thornton tertius 
(he that had been Harland’s bosom friend), and bade him tell his tale. 

It was a simple one, interrupted by tears. Many of King’s house trod 
already battered him for libel. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” McTurk cried. “He says that King’s house stinks. 
That’s all.” 

“Stale!” Stalky shouted. “We knew that years ago, only we didn’t choose 
to run about shoutin’ ‘stinker.’ We’ve got some manners, ir they haven’t. 
Catch a fag, Turkey, and make sure of it.” 

Turkey’s long arm closed on a hurried and anxious ornament of the 
Lower Second. 

“Oh, McTurk, please let me go. I don’t stink — I swear I don’t!” 

“Guilty conscience!” cried Beetle. “Who said you did?” 

“What d’you make of it?” Stalky punted the small boy into Beetle’s 
arms. 

“Snf! Snf! He does, though. I think it’s leprosy — or thrush. P’raps it’s 
both. Take it away.” 

“Indeed, Master Beetle” — King generally came to the house-door for a 
minute or two as the bell rang — ”we are vastly indebted to you for your 
diagnosis, which seems to reflect almost as much credit on the natural 
unwholesomeness of your mind as it does upon your pitiful ignorance of the 
diseases of which you discourse so glibly. We will, however, test your 
knowledge in other directions.” 

That was a merry lesson, but, in his haste to scarify Beetle, King clean 
neglected to give him an imposition, and since at the same time he supplied 
him with many priceless adjectives for later use, Beetle was well content, 
and applied himself most seriously throughout third lesson (algebra with 
little Hartopp) to composing a poem entitled “The Lazar-house.” 

After dinner King took his house to bathe in the sea off the Pebbleridge. 
It was an old promise; but he wished he could have evaded it, for all Prout’s 
lined up by the Fives Court and cheered with intention. In his absence not 
less than half the school invaded the infected dormitory to draw their own 
conclusions. The cat had gained in the last twelve hours, but a battlefield of 


the fifth day could not have been so flamboyant as the spies reported. 

“My word, she is doin’ herself proud,” said Stalky. “Did you ever smell 
anything like it? Ah, an’ she isn’t under White’s dormitory at all yet.” 

“But she will be. Give her time,” said Beetle. “She’ll twine like a giddy 
honeysuckle. What howlin’ Lazarites they are! No house is justified in 
makin’ itself a stench in the nostrils of decent — ” 

“High-minded, pure-souled boys. Do you burn with remorse and regret?” 
said McTurk, as they hastened to meet the house coming up from the sea. 
King had deserted it, so speech was unfettered. Round its front played a 
crowd of skirmishers — all houses mixed — flying, reforming, shrieking 
insults. On its tortured flanks marched the Hoplites, seniors hurling jests 
one after another — simple and primitive jests of the Stone Age. To these 
the three added themselves, dispassionately, with an air of aloofness, almost 
sadly. 

“And they look all right, too,” said Stalky. “It can’t be Rattray, can it? 
Rattray?” 

No answer. 

“Rattray, dear? He seems stuffy about something or other. Look here, old 
man, we don’t bear any malice about your sending that soap to us last week, 
do we? Be cheerful, Rat. You can live this down all right. I dare say it’s 
only a few fags. Your house is so beastly slack, though.” 

“You aren’t going back to the house, are you?” said McTurk. The victims 
desired nothing better. “You’ve simply no conception of the reek up there. 
Of course, frowzin’ as you do, you wouldn’t notice it; but, after this nice 
wash and the clean, fresh air, even you’d be upset. ‘Much better camp on 
the Burrows. We’ll get you some straw. Shall we’?” The house hurried in to 
the tune of “John Brown’s body,” sung by loving schoolmates, and 
barricaded themselves in their form-room. Straightway Stalky chalked a 
large cross, with “Lord, have mercy upon us,” on the door, and left King to 
find it. 

The wind shifted that night and wafted a carrion-reek into Macrea’s 
dormitories; so that boys in nightgowns pounded on the locked door 
between the houses, entreating King’s to wash. Number Five study went to 
second lesson with not more than half a pound of camphor apiece in their 
clothing; and King, too wary to ask for explanations, gibbered a while and 
hurled them forth. So Beetle finished yet another poem at peace in the 
study. 

“They’re usin’ carbolic now. Malpas told me,” said Stalky. “King thinks 
it’s the drains.” 


“She’ll need a lot o’ carbolic,” said McTurk. “No harm tryin’, I suppose. 
It keeps King out of mischief.” 

“T swear I thought he was goin’ to kill me when I sniffed just now. He 
didn’t mind Burton major sniffin’ at me the other day, though. He never 
stopped Alexander howlin’ ‘Stinker!’ into our form-room before — before 
we doctored ‘em. He just grinned,” said Stalky. “What was he frothing over 
you for, Beetle?” 

“Aha! That, was my subtle jape. I had him on toast. You know he always 
jaws about the learned Lipsius.” 

““Who at the age of four’ — that chap?” said McTurk. 

“Yes. Whenever he hears I’ve written a poem. Well, just as I was sittin’ 
down, I whispered, ‘How is our learned Lepsius?’ to Burton major. Old Butt 
grinned like an owl. He didn’t know what I was drivin’ at; but King jolly 
well did. That was really why he hove us out. Ain’t you grateful? Now shut 
up. I’m goin’ to write the ‘Ballad of the Learned Lipsius.’” 

“Keep clear of anything coarse, then,” said Stalky. “I shouldn’t like to be 
coarse on this happy occasion.” 

“Not for wo-orlds. What rhymes to ‘stenches,’ someone?” 

In Common-room at lunch King discoursed acridly to Prout of boys with 
prurient minds, who perverted their few and baleful talents to sap discipline 
and corrupt their equals, to deal in foul imagery and destroy reverence. 

“But you didn’t seem to consider this when your house called us — ah — 
stinkers. If you hadn’t assured me that you never interfere with another 
man’s house, I should almost believe that it was a few casual remarks of 
yours that started all this nonsense.” 

Prout had endured much, for King always took his temper to meals. 

“You spoke to Beetle yourself, didn’t you? Something about not bathing, 
and being a water-funk?” the school chaplain put in. “I was scoring in the 
pavilion that day.” 

“I may have — jestingly. I really don’t pretend to remember every 
remark I let fall among small boys; and full well I know the Beetle has no 
feelings to be hurt.” 

“May be; but he, or they — it comes to to same thing — have the fiend’s 
own knack of discovering a man’s weak place. I confess I rather go out of 
my way to conciliate Number Five study. It may be soft, but so far, I 
believe, I am the only man here whom they haven’t maddened by their — 
well — attentions.” 

“That is all beside the point. I flatter myself I can deal with them alone as 
occasion arises. But if they feel themselves morally supported by those who 


should wield an absolute and open-handed justice, then I say that my lot is 
indeed a hard one. Of all things I detest, I admit that anything verging on 
disloyalty among ourselves is the first.” 

The Common-room looked at one another out of the corners of their 
eyes, and Prout blushed. 

“T deny it absolutely,” he said. “Er — in fact, I own that I personally 
object to all three of them. It is not fair, therefore, to — ” 

“How long do you propose to allow it?” said King. 

“But surely,” said Macrea, deserting his usual ally, “the blame, if there be 
any, rests with you, King. You can’t hold them responsible for the — you 
prefer the good old Anglo-Saxon, I believe — stink in your house. My boys 
are complaining of it now.” 

“What can you expect? You know what boys are. Naturally they take 
advantage of what to them is a heaven-sent opportunity,” said little Hartopp. 
“What is the trouble in your dormitories, King?” 

Mr. King explained that as he had made it the one rule of his life never to 
interfere with another man’s house, so he expected not to be too patently 
interfered with. They might be interested to learn — here the chaplain 
heaved a weary sigh — that he had taken all steps that, in his poor 
judgment, would meet the needs of the case. Nay, further, he had himself 
expended, with no thought of reimbursement, sums, the amount of which he 
would not specify, on disinfectants. This he had done because he knew by 
bitter — by most bitter — experience that the management of the college 
was Slack, dilatory, and inefficient. He might even add, almost as slack as 
the administration of certain houses which now thought fit to sit in 
judgment on his actions. With a short summary of his scholastic career, and 
a precis of his qualifications, including his degrees, he withdrew, slamming 
the door. 

“Heigho!” said the chaplain. “Ours is a dwarfing life — a belittling life, 
my brethren. God help all schoolmasters! They need it.” 

“T don’t like the boys, I own” — Prout dug viciously with his fork into 
the table-cloth — ”and I don’t pretend to be a strong man, as you know. But 
I confess I can’t see any reason why I should take steps against Stalky and 
the others because King happens to be annoyed by — by — ” 

“Falling into the pit he has digged,” said little Hartopp. “Certainly not, 
Prout. No one accuses you of setting one house against another through 
sheer idleness.” 

“A belittling life — a belittling life.” The chaplain rose. “I go to correct 
French exercises. By dinner King will have scored off some unlucky child 


of thirteen; he will repeat to us every word of his brilliant repartees, and all 
will be well.” 

“But about those three. Are they so prurient-minded>?” 

“Nonsense,” said little Hartopp. “If you thought for a minute, Prout, you 
would see that the ‘precocious flow of fetid imagery,’ that King complains 
of, is borrowed wholesale from King. He ‘nursed the pinion that impelled 
the steel.’ Naturally he does not approve. Come into the smoking-room for 
a minute. It isn’t fair to listen to boys; but they should be now rubbing it 
into King’s house outside. Little things please little minds.” 

The dingy den off the Common-room was never used for anything except 
gowns. Its windows were ground glass; one could not see out of it, but one 
could hear almost every word on the gravel outside. A light and wary 
footstep came up from Number Five. 

“Rattray!” in a subdued voice — Rattray’s study fronted that way. 
“D’you know if Mr. King’s anywhere about? I’ve got a — ” McTurk 
discreetly left the end of the sentence open. 

“No, he’s gone out,” said Rattray unguardedly. 

“Ah! The learned Lipsius is airing himself, is he? His Royal Highness 
has gone to fumigate.” McTurk climbed on the railings, where he held forth 
like the never-wearied rook. 

“Now in all the Coll. there was no stink like the stink of King’s house, 
for it stank vehemently and none knew what to make of it. Save King. And 
he washed the fags privatim et seriatim. In the fishpools of Hesbon washed 
he them, with an apron about his loins.” 

“Shut up, you mad Irishman!” There was the sound of a golf-ball 
spurting up gravel. 

“Tt’s no good getting wrathy, Rattray. We’ve come to jape with you. 
Come on, Beetle. They’re all at home. You can wind ‘em.” 

“Where’s the Pomposo Stinkadore? ‘Tisn’t safe for a pure-souled, high- 
minded boy to be seen round his house these days. Gone out, has he? Never 
mind. I’ll do the best I can, Rattray. I’m in loco parentis just now.” 

(“One for you, Prout,” whispered Macrea, for this was Mr. Prout’s pet 
phrase.) 

“I have a few words to impart to you, my young friend. We will 
discourse together a while.” 

Here the listening Prout sputtered: Beetle, in a strained voice, had chosen 
a favorite gambit of King’s. 

“T repeat, Master Rattray, we will confer, and the matter of our discourse 
shall not be stinks, for that is a loathsome and obscene word. We will, with 


your good leave — granted, I trust, Master Rattray, granted, I trust — study 
this — this scabrous upheaval of latent demoralization. What impresses me 
most is not so much the blatant indecency with which you swagger abroad 
under your load of putrescence” (you must imagine this discourse 
punctuated with golf-balls, but old Rattray was ever a bad shot) “as the 
cynical immorality with which you revel in your abhorrent aromas. Far be it 
from me to interfere with another’s house — ” 

(“Good Lord!” said Prout, “but this is King.” 

“Line for line, letter for letter; listen;” said little Hartopp.) 

“But to say that you stink, as certain lewd fellows of the baser sort aver, 
is to say nothing — less than nothing. In the absence of your beloved 
house-master, for whom no one has a higher regard than myself, I will, if 
you will allow me, explain the grossness — the unparalleled enormity — 
the appalling fetor of the stenches (I believe in the good old Anglo-Saxon 
word), stenches, sir, with which you have seen fit to infect your house... Oh, 
bother! I’ve forgotten the rest, but it was very beautiful. Aren’t you grateful 
to us for laborin’ with you this way, Rattray? Lots of chaps ‘ud never have 
taken the trouble, but we’re grateful, Rattray.” 

“Yes, we’re horrid grateful,’ grunted McTurk. “We don’t forget that 
soap. We’re polite. Why ain’t you polite, Rat?” 

“Hallo!” Stalky cantered up, his cap over one eye. “Exhortin’ the 
Whiffers, eh? I’m afraid they’re too far gone to repent. Rattray! White! 
Perowne! Malpas! No answer. This is distressin’. This is truly distressin’. 
Bring out your dead, you glandered lepers!” 

“You think yourself funny, don’t you?” said Rattray, stung from his 
dignity by this last. “It’s only a rat or something under the floor. We’re 
going to have it up to-morrow.” 

“Don’t try to shuffle it off on a poor dumb animal, and dead, too. I loathe 
prevarication. ‘Pon my soul, Rattray — ” 

“Hold on. The Hartoffles never said ‘Pon my soul’ in all his little life,” 
said Beetle critically. 

(“Ah!” said Prout to little Hartopp.) 

“Upon my word, sir, upon my word, sir, I expected better things of you, 
Rattray. Why can you not own up to your misdeeds like a man? Have I ever 
shown any lack of confidence in you?” 

(“It’s not brutality,’ murmured little Hartopp, as though answering a 
question no one had asked. “It’s boy; only boy.”) 

“And this was the house,” Stalky changed from a pecking, fluttering 
voice to tragic earnestness. “This was the — the — open cesspit that dared 


to call us ‘stinkers.’ And now — and now, it tries to shelter itself behind a 
dead rat. You annoy me, Rattray. You disgust me! You irritate me 
unspeakably! Thank Heaven, I am a man of equable temper — ” 

(“This is to your address, Macrea,” said Prout. 

“I fear so, I fear so.”) 

“Or I should scarcely be able to contain myself before your mocking 
visage.” 

“Cave!” in an undertone. Beetle had spied King sailing down the 
corridor. 

“And what may you be doing here, my little friends?” the house-master 
began. “I had a fleeting notion — correct me if I am wrong” (the listeners 
with one accord choked) — ”that if I found you outside my house I should 
visit you with dire pains and penalties.” 

“We were just goin’ for a walk, sir,” said Beetle. 

“And you stopped to speak to Rattray en route?” 

“Yes, sir. We’ve been throwing golf-balls,” said Rattray, coming out of 
the study. 

(“Old Rat is more of a diplomat than I thought. So far he is strictly within 
the truth,” said little Hartopp. “Observe the ethics of it, Prout.”) 

“Oh, you were sporting with them, were you? I must say I do not envy 
you your choice of associates. I fancied they might have been engaged in 
some of the prurient discourse with which they have been so disgustingly 
free of late. I should strongly advise you to direct your steps most carefully 
in the future. Pick up those golf-balls.” He passed on. 

Next day Richards, who had been a carpenter in the Navy, and to whom 
odd jobs were confided, was ordered to take up a dormitory floor; for Mr. 
King held that something must have died there. 

“We need not neglect all our work for a trumpery incident of this nature; 
though I am quite aware that little things please little minds. Yes, I have 
decreed the boards to be taken up after lunch under Richards’s auspices. I 
have no doubt it will be vastly interesting to a certain type of so-called 
intellect; but any boy of my house or another’s found on the dormitory 
stairs will ipso facto render himself liable to three hundred lines.” 

The boys did not collect on the stairs, but most of them waited outside 
King’s. Richards had been bound to cry the news from the attic window, 
and, if possible, to exhibit the corpse. 

““Tis a cat, a dead cat!” Richards’s face showed purple at the window. He 
had been in the chamber of death and on his knees for some time. 

“Cat be blowed!” cried McTurk. “It’s a dead fag left over from last term. 


Three cheers for King’s dead fag!” 

They cheered lustily. 

“Show it, show it! Let’s have a squint at it!” yelled the juniors. “Give her 
to the Bug-hunters.” (This was the Natural History Society). “The cat 
looked at the King — and died of it! Hoosh! Yai! Yaow! Maiow! Ftzz!” 
were some of the cries that followed. 

Again Richards appeared. 

“She’ve been” — he checked himself suddenly — ”dead a long taime.” 

The school roared. 

“Well, come on out for a walk,” said Stalky in a well-chosen pause. “It’s 
all very disgustin’, and I do hope the Lazar-house won’t do it again.” 

“Do what?” a King’s boy cried furiously. 

“Kill a poor innocent cat every time you want to get off washing. It’s 
awfully hard to distinguish between you as it is. I prefer the cat, I must say. 
She isn’t quite so whiff. What are you goin’ to do, Beetle?” 

“Je vais gloater. Je vais gloater tout le blessed afternoon. Jamais j’ai 
gloate’ comme je gloaterai aujourd’hui. Nous bunkerons aux bunkers.” 

And it seemed good to them so to do. 

Down in the basement, where the gas flickers and the boots stand in 
racks, Richards, amid his blacking-brushes, held forth to Oke of the 
Common-room, Gumbly of the dining-halls, and fair Lena of the laundry. 

“Yiss. Her were in a shockin’ staate an’ condition. Her nigh made me 
sick, I tal ‘ee. But I rowted un out, and I rowted un out, an’ I made all 
shipshape, though her smelt like to bilges.” 

“Her died mousin’, I reckon, poor thing,” said Lena. 

“Then her moused different to any made cat o° God’s world, Lena. I up 
with the top-board, an’ she were lying on her back, an’ I turned un ovver 
with the brume-handle, an’ ‘twas her back was all covered with the plaster 
from ‘twixt the lathin’. Yiss, I tal ‘ee. An’ under her head there lay, like, 
so’s to say, a little pillow o’ plaster druv up in front of her by raison of her 
slidin’ along on her back. No cat niver went mousin’ on her back, Lena. 
Some one had shoved her along right underneath, so far as they could shove 
un. Cats don’t make theyselves pillows for to die on. Shoved along, she 
were, when she was settin’ for to be cold, laike.” 

“Oh, yeou’m too clever to live, Fatty. Yeou go get wed an’ taught some 
sense,” said Lena, the affianced of Gumbly. 

“Larned a little ‘fore iver some maidens was born. Sarved in the Queen’s 
Navy, I have, where yeou’m taught to use your eyes. Yeou go ‘tend your 
own business, Lena.” 


“Do ‘ee mean what you’m been tellin’ us?” said Oke. 

“Ask me no questions, Ill give ‘ee no lies. Bullet-hole clane thru from 
side to side, an’ tu heart-ribs broke like withies. I seed un when I turned un 
ovver. They’re clever, oh, they’m clever, but they’m not too clever for old 
Richards! ‘Twas on the born tip o° my tongue to tell, tu, but... he said us 
niver washed, he did. Let his dom boys call us ‘stinkers,’ he did. Sarve un 
dom well raight, I say!” 

Richards spat on a fresh boot and fell to his work, chuckling. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 


They had dropped into the chaplain’s study for a Saturday night smoke — - 
all four house-masters — and the three briars and the one cigar reeking in 
amity proved the Rev. John Gillett’s good generalship. Since the discovery 
of the cat, King had been too ready to see affront where none was meant, 
and the Reverend John, buffer-state and general confidant, had worked for a 
week to bring about a good understanding. He was fat, clean-shaven, except 
for a big mustache, of an imperturbable good temper, and, those who loved 
him least said, a guileful Jesuit. He smiled benignantly upon his handiwork 
— four sorely tried men talking without very much malice. 

“Now remember,” he said, when the conversation turned that way, “I 
impute nothing. But every time that any one has taken direct steps against 
Number Five study, the issue has been more or less humiliating to the 
taker.” 

“T can’t admit that. I pulverize the egregious Beetle daily for his soul’s 
good; and the others with him,” said King. 

“Well, take your own case, King, and go back a couple of years. Do you 
remember when Prout and you were on their track for hutting and trespass, 
wasn’t it? Have you forgotten Colonel Dabney?” 

The others laughed. King did not care to be reminded of his career as a 
poacher. 

“That was one instance. Again, when you had rooms below them — I 
always said that that was entering the lion’s den — you turned them out.” 

“For making disgusting noises. Surely, Gillett, you don’t excuse — ” 

“All I say is that you turned them out. That same evening your study was 
wrecked.” 

“By Rabbits-Eggs — most beastly drunk — from the road,” said King. 
“What has that?” 

The Reverend John went on. 

“Lastly, they conceive that aspersions are cast upon their personal 
cleanliness — a most delicate matter with all boys. Ve-ry good. Observe 
how, in each case, the punishment fits the crime. A week after your house 
calls them ‘stinkers,’ King, your house is, not to put too fine a point on it, 
stunk out by a dead cat who chooses to die in the one spot where she can 
annoy you most. Again the long arm of coincidence! Summa. You accuse 
them of trespass. Through some absurd chain of circumstances — they may 
or may not be at the other end of it — you and Prout are made to appear as 


trespassers. You evict them. For a time your study is made untenable. I have 
drawn the parallel in the last case. Well?” 

“She was under the centre of White’s dormitory,” said King. “There are 
double floor-boards there to deaden noise. No boy, even in my own house, 
could possibly have pried up the boards without leaving some trace — and 
Rabbits-Eggs was phenomenally drunk that other night.” 

“They are singularly favored by fortune. That is all I ever said. 
Personally, I like them immensely, and I believe I have a little of their 
confidence. I confess I like being called ‘Padre.’ They are at peace with me; 
consequently I am not treated to bogus confessions of theft.” 

“You mean Mason’s case?” said Prout heavily. “That always struck me as 
peculiarly scandalous. I thought the Head should have taken up the matter 
more thoroughly. Mason may be misguided, but at least he is thoroughly 
sincere and means well.” 

“T confess I cannot agree with you, Prout,” said the Reverend John. “He 
jumped at some silly tale of theft on their part; accepted another boy’s 
evidence without, so far as I can see, any inquiry; and — frankly, I think he 
deserved all he got.” 

“They deliberately outraged Mason’s best feelings,” said Prout. “A word 
to me on their part would have saved the whole thing. But they preferred to 
lure him on; to play on his ignorance of their characters — ” 

“That may be,” said King, “but I don’t like Mason. I dislike him for the 
very reason that Prout advances to his credit. He means well.” 

“Our criminal tradition is not theft — among ourselves, at least,” said 
little Hartopp. 

“For the head of a house that raided seven head of cattle from the 
innocent pot-wallopers of Northam, isn’t that rather a sweeping statement?” 
said Macrae. 

“Precisely so,” said Hartopp, unabashed. “That, with gate-lifting, and a 
little poaching and hawk-hunting on the cliffs, is our salvation.” 

“Tt does us far more harm as a school — ” Prout began. 

“Than any hushed-up scandal could? Quite so. Our reputation among the 
farmers is most unsavory. But I would much sooner deal with any amount 
of ingenious crime of that nature than — some other offenses.” 

“They may be all right, but they are unboylike, abnormal, and, in my 
opinion, unsound,” Prout insisted. “The moral effect of their performances 
must pave the way for greater harm. It makes me doubtful how to deal with 
them. I might separate them.” 

“You might, of course; but they have gone up the school together for six 


years. I shouldn’t care to do it,” said Macrae. 

“They use the editorial ‘we,’” said King, irrelevantly. “It annoys me. 
“‘Where’s your prose, Corkran?’ ‘Well, sir, we haven’t quite done it yet.’ 
“We’ll bring it in a minute,’ and so on. And the same with the others.” 

“There’s great virtue in that ‘we,’” said little Hartopp. “You know I take 
them for trig. McTurk may have some conception of the meaning of it; but 
Beetle is as the brutes that perish about sines and cosines. He copies 
serenely from Stalky, who positively rejoices in mathematics.” 

“Why don’t you stop it?” said Prout. 

“Tt rights itself at the exams. Then Beetle shows up blank sheets, and 
trusts to his ‘English’ to save him from a fall. I fancy he spends most of his 
time with me in writing verse.” 

“T wish to Heaven he would transfer a little of his energy in that direction 
to Elegiaes.” King jerked himself upright. “He is, with the single exception 
of Stalky, the very vilest manufacturer of ‘barbarous hexameters’ that I have 
ever dealt with.” 

“The work is combined in that study,” said the chaplain. “Stalky does the 
mathematics, McTurk the Latin, and Beetle attends to their English and 
French. At least, when he was in the sick-house last month — ” 

“Malingering,” Prout interjected. 

“Quite possibly. I found a very distinct falling off in their ‘Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre’ translations.” 

“T think it is profoundly immoral,” said Prout. “I’ve always been opposed 
to the study system.” 

“Tt would be hard to find any study where the boys don’t help each other; 
but in Number Five the thing has probably been reduced to a system,” said 
little Hartopp. “They have a system in most things.” 

“They confess as much,” said the Reverend John. “I’ve seen McTurk 
being hounded up the stairs to elegise the ‘Elegy in a Churchyard,’ while 
Beetle and Stalky went to punt-about.” 

“Tt amounts to systematic cribbing,” said Prout, his voice growing deeper 
and deeper. 

“No such thing,” little Hartopp returned. “You can’t teach a cow the 
violin.” 

“In intention it is cribbing.” 

“But we spoke under the seal of the confessional, didn’t we?” said the 
Reverend John. 

“You say you’ve heard them arranging their work in this way, Gillett,” 
Prout persisted. 


“Good Heavens! Don’t make me Queen’s evidence, my dear fellow. 
Hartopp is equally incriminated. If they ever found out that I had sneaked, 
our relations would suffer — and I value them.” 

“T think your attitude in this matter is weak,” said Prout, looking round 
for support. “It would be really better to break up the study — for a while 
— wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, break it up by all means,” said Macrae. “We shall see then if 
Gillett’s theory holds water.” 

“Be wise, Prout. Leave them alone, or calamity will overtake you; and 
what is much more important, they will be annoyed with me. I am too fat, 
alas! to be worried by bad boys. Where are you going?” 

“Nonsense! They would not dare — -but I am going to think this out,” 
said Prout. “It needs thought. In intention they cribbed, and I must think out 
my duty.” 

“He’s perfectly capable of putting the boys on their honor. It’s J that am a 
fool.” The Reverend John looked round remorsefully. “Never again will I 
forget that a master is not a man. Mark my words,” said the Reverend John. 
“There will be trouble.” 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright. 

Out of the blue sky (they were still rejoicing over the cat war) Mr. Prout 
had dropped into Number Five, read them a lecture on the enormity of 
cribbing, and bidden them return to the form-rooms on Monday. They had 
raged, solo and chorus, all through the peaceful Sabbath, for their sin was 
more or less the daily practice of all the studies. 

“What’s the good of cursing?” said Stalky at last. “We’re all in the same 
boat. We’ve got to go back and consort with the house. A locker in the 
form-room, and a seat at prep. in Number Twelve.” (He looked regretfully 
round the cozy study which McTurk, their leader in matters of Art, had 
decorated with a dado, a stencil, and cretonne hangings.) 

“Yes! Heffy lurchin’ into the form-rooms like a frowzy old retriever, to 
see if we aren’t up to something. You know he never leaves his house alone, 
these days,” said McTurk. “Oh, it will be giddy!” 

“Why aren’t you down watchin’ cricket? I like a robust, healthy boy. You 
mustn’t frowst in a form-room. Why don’t you take an interest in your 
house? Yah!” quoted Beetle. 

“Yes, why don’t we? Let’s! We’ll take an interest in the house. We’ll take 
no end of interest in the house! He hasn’t had us in the form-rooms for a 
year. We’ve learned a lot since then. Oh, we’ll make it a be-autiful house 


before we’ve done! ‘Member that chap in ‘Eric’ or ‘St. Winifred’s’ — 
Belial somebody? I’m goin’ to be Belial,” said Stalky, with an ensnaring 
grin. 

“Right O,” said Beetle, “and PII be Mammon. PII lend money at usury 
— that’s what they do at all schools accordin’ to the B.O.P. Penny a week 
on a shillin’. That’ll startle Heffy’s weak intellect. You can be Lucifer, 


Turkey.” 
“What have I got to do?” McTurk also smiled. 
“Head conspiracies — and cabals — and boycotts. Go in for that 


‘stealthy intrigue’ that Heffy is always talkin’ about. Come on!” 

The house received them on their fall with the mixture of jest and 
sympathy always extended to boys turned out of their study. The known 
aloofness of the three made them more interesting. 

“Quite like old times, ain’t it?” Stalky selected a locker and flung in his 
books. “We’ve come to sport with you, my young friends, for a while, 
because our beloved house-master has hove us out of our diggin’s.” 

“<Serve you jolly well right,” said Orrin, “you cribbers!” 

“This will never do,” said Stalky. “We can’t maintain our giddy prestige, 
Orrin, de-ah, if you make these remarks.” 

They wrapped themselves lovingly about the boy, thrust him to the 
opened window, and drew down the sash to the nape of his neck. With an 
equal swiftness they tied his thumbs together behind his back with a piece 
of twine, and then, because he kicked furiously, removed his shoes. There 
Mr. Prout happened to find him a few minutes later, guillotined and 
helpless, surrounded by a convulsed crowd who would not assist. 

Stalky, in an upper form-room, had gathered himself allies against 
vengeance. Orrin presently tore up at the head of a boarding party, and the 
form-room grew one fog of dust through which boys wrestled, stamped, 
shouted, and yelled. A desk was carried away in the tumult, a knot of 
warriors reeled into and split a door-panel, a window was broken, and a 
gas-jet fell. Under cover of the confusion the three escaped to the corridor, 
whence they called in and sent up passers-by to the fray. 

“Rescue, Kings! Kings! Kings! Number Twelve form-room! Rescue, 
Prouts — Prouts! Rescue, Macraes! Rescue, Hartopps!” 

The juniors hurried out like bees aswarm, asking no questions, clattered 
up the staircase, and added themselves to the embroilment. 

“Not bad for the first evening’s work,” said Stalky, rearranging his collar. 
“I fancy Prout’|l be somewhat annoyed. We’d better establish an alibi.” So 
they sat on Mr. King’s railings till prep. 


“You see,” quoth Stalky, as they strolled up to prep. with the ignoble 
herd, “if you get the houses well mixed up an’ scufflin’, it’s even bettin’ that 
some ass will start a real row. Hullo, Orrin, you look rather 
metagrobolized.” 

“Tt was all your fault, you beast! You started it. We’ve got two hundred 
lines apiece, and Heffy’s lookin’ for you. Just see what that swine Malpas 
did to my eye!” 

“T like your saying we started it. Who called us cribbers? Can’t your 
infant mind connect cause and effect yet? Some day you’|l find out that it 
don’t pay to jest with Number Five.” 

“Where’s that shillin’ you owe me?” said Beetle suddenly. 

Stalky could not see Prout behind him, but returned the lead without a 
quaver. “I only owed you ninepence, you old usurer.” 

“You’ve forgotten the interest,” said McTurk. “A halfpenny a week per 
bob is Beetle’s charge. You must be beastly rich, Beetle.” 

“Well, Beetle lent me sixpence.” Stalky came to a full stop and made as 
to work it out on his fingers. “Sixpence on the nineteenth, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; but you’ve forgotten you paid no interest on the other bob — the 
one I lent you before.” 

“But you took my watch as security.” The game was developing itself 
almost automatically. 

“Never mind. Pay me my interest, or Pll charge you interest on interest. 
Remember, I’ve got your note-of-hand!” shouted Beetle. 

“You are a cold-blooded Jew,” Stalky groaned. 

“Hush!” said McTurk very loudly indeed, and started as Prout came upon 
them. 

“T didn’t see you in that disgraceful affair in the form-room just now,” 
said he. 

“What, sir? We’re just come up from Mr. King’s,” said Stalky. “Please, 
sir, what am I to do about prep.? They’ve broken the desk you told me to sit 
at, and the form’s just swimming with ink.” 

“Find another seat — find another seat. D’you expect me to dry-nurse 
you? I wish to know whether you are in the habit of advancing money to 
your associates, Beetle?” 

“No, sir; not as a general rule, sir.” 

“Tt is a most reprehensible habit. I thought that my house, at least, would 
be free from it. Even with my opinion of you, I hardly thought it was one of 
your vices.” 

“There’s no harm in lending money, sir, is there?” 


“T am not going to bandy words with you on your notions of morality. 
How much have you lent Corkran?” 

“I — I don’t quite know,” said Beetle. It is difficult to improvise a going 
concern on the spur of the minute. 

“You seemed certain enough just now.” 

“T think it’s two and fourpence,” said McTurk, with a glance of cold 
scorn at Beetle. In the hopelessly involved finances of the study there was 
just that sum to which both McTurk and Beetle laid claim, as their share in 
the pledging of Stalky’s second-best Sunday trousers. But Stalky had 
maintained for two terms that the money was his “commission” for 
effecting the pawn; and had, of course, spent it on a study “brew.” 

“Understand this, then. You are not to continue your operations as a 
money-lender. Two and fourpence, you said, Corkran?” 

Stalky had said nothing, and continued so to do. 

“Your influence for evil is quite strong enough without buying a hold 
over your companions.” He felt in his pockets, and (oh joy!) produced a 
florin and fourpence. “Bring me what you call Corkran’s note-of-hand, and 
be thankful that I do not carry the matter any further. The money is stopped 
from your pocket-money, Corkran. The receipt to my study, at once!” 

Little they cared! Two and fourpence in a lump is worth six weekly 
sixpences any hungry day of the week. 

“But what the dooce is a note-of-hand?” said Beetle. “I only read about it 
in a book.” 

“Now you’ve jolly well got to make one,” said Stalky. 

“Yes — but our ink don’t turn black till next day. S’pose he’ll spot that?” 

“Not him. He’s too worried,” said McTurk. “Sign your name on a bit of 
impot-paper, Stalky, and write, ‘I O U two and fourpence.’ Aren’t you 
grateful to me for getting that out of Prout? Stalky’d never have paid... 
Why, you ass!” 

Mechanically Beetle had handed over the money to Stalky as treasurer of 
the study. The custom of years is not lightly broken. In return for the 
document, Prout expounded to Beetle the enormity of money-lending, 
which, like everything except compulsory cricket, corrupted houses and 
destroyed good feeling among boys, made youth cold and calculating, and 
opened the door to all evil. Finally, did Beetle know of any other cases? If 
so, it was his duty as proof of repentance to let his house-master know. No 
names need be mentioned. 

Beetle did not know — at least, he was not quite sure, sir. How could he 
give evidence against his friends? The house might, of course — here he 


feigned an anguished delicacy — be full of it. He was not in a position to 
say. He had not met with any open competition in his trade; but if Mr. Prout 
considered it was a matter that affected the honor of the house (Mr. Prout 
did consider it precisely that), perhaps the house-prefects would be better... 

He spun it out till half-way through prep. 

“And,” said the amateur Shylock, returning to the form-room and 
dropping at Stalky’s side, “if he don’t think the house is putrid with it, Pm 
several Dutch-men — that’s all... I’ve been to Mr. Prout’s study, sir.” This 
to the prep.-master. “He said I could sit where I liked, sir... Oh, he is just 
tricklin’ with emotion... Yes, sir, I’m only askin’ Corkran to let me have a 
dip in his ink.” 

After prayers, on the road to the dormitories, Harrison and Craye, senior 
house-prefects, zealous in their office, waylaid them with great anger. 
“What have you been doing to Heffy this time, Beetle? He’s been jawing us 
all the evening.” 

“What has His Serene Transparency been vexin’ you for?” said McTurk. 

“About Beetle lendin’ money to Stalky,” began Harrison; “and then 
Beetle went and told him that there was any amount of money-lendin’ in the 
house.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Beetle, sitting on a boot-basket. “That’s just what I 
didn’t tell him. I spoke the giddy truth. He asked me if there was much of it 
in the house; and I said I didn’t know.” 

“He thinks you’re a set of filthy Shylocks,” said McTurk. “It’s just as 
well for you he don’t think you’re burglars. You know he never gets a 
notion out of his conscientious old head.” 

“Well-meanin’ man. Did it all for the best.” Stalky curled gracefully 
round the stair-rail. “Head in a drain-pipe. Full confession in the left boot. 
Bad for the honor of the house — very.” 

“Shut up,” said Harrison. “You chaps always behave as if you were 
jawin’ us when we come to jaw you.” 

“You’re a lot too cheeky,” said Craye. 

“T don’t quite see where the cheek comes in, except on your part, in 
interferin’ with a private matter between me an’ Beetle after it has been 
settled by Prout.” Stalky winked cheerfully at the others. 

“That’s the worst of clever little swots,” said McTurk, addressing the gas. 
“They get made prefects before they have any tact, and then they annoy 
chaps who could really help ‘em to look after the honor of the house.” 

“We won’t trouble you to do that!” said Craye hotly. 

“Then what are you badgerin’ us for?” said Beetle. “On your own 


showing, you’ve been so beastly slack, looking after the house, that Prout 
believes it’s a nest of money-lenders. I’ve told him that I’ve lent money to 
Stalky, and no one else. I don’t know whether he believes me, but that 
finishes my case. The rest is your business.” 

“Now we find out,” Stalky’s voice rose, “that there is apparently an 
organized conspiracy throughout the house. For aught we know, the fags 
may be lendin’ and borrowin’ far beyond their means. We aren’t responsible 
for it. We’re only the rank and file.” 

“Are you surprised we don’t wish to associate with the house?” said 
McTurk, with dignity. “We’ve kept ourselves to ourselves in our study till 
we were turned out, and now we find ourselves let in for for this sort of 
thing. It’s simply disgraceful.” 

“Then you hector and bullyrag us on the stairs,” said Stalky, “about 
matters that are your business entirely. You know we aren’t prefects.” 

“You threatened us with a prefect’s lickin’ just now,” said Beetle, boldly 
inventing as he saw the bewilderment in the faces of the enemy. “And if 
you expect you’ll gain anything from us by your way of approachin’ us, 
you’re jolly well mistaken. That’s all. Good-night.” 

They clattered upstairs, injured virtue on every inch of their backs. 

“But — but what the dickens have we done?” said Harrison, amazedly, to 
Craye. 

“I don’t know. Only — it always happens that way when one has 
anything to do with them. They’re so beastly plausible.” 

And Mr. Prout called the good boys into his study anew, and succeeded 
in sinking both his and their innocent minds ten fathoms deeper in 
blindfolded bedazement. He spoke of steps and measures, of tone and 
loyalty in the house and to the house, and urged them to take up the matter 
tactfully. 

So they demanded of Beetle whether he had any connection with any 
other establishment. Beetle promptly went to his house-master, and wished 
to know by what right Harrison and Craye had reopened a matter already 
settled between him and his house-master. In injured innocence no boy 
excelled Beetle. 

Then it occurred to Prout that he might have been unfair to the culprit, 
who had not striven to deny or palliate his offense. He sent for Harrison and 
Craye, reprehending them very gently for the tone they had adopted to a 
repentant sinner, and when they returned to their study, they used the 
language of despair. They then made headlong inquisition through the 
house, driving the fags to the edge of hysterics, and unearthing, with 


tremendous pomp and parade, the natural and inevitable system of small 
loans that prevails among small boys. 

“You see, Harrison, Thornton minor lent me a penny last Saturday, 
because I was fined for breaking the window; and I spent it at Keyte’s. I 
didn’t know there was any harm in it. And Wray major borrowed twopence 
from me when my uncle sent me a post-office order — I cashed it at 
Keyte’s — for five bob; but he’ll pay me back before the holidays. We 
didn’t know there was anything wrong in it.” 

They waded through hours of this kind of thing, but found no usury, or 
anything approaching to Beetle’s gorgeous scale of interest. The seniors — 
for the school had no tradition of deference to prefects outside compulsory 
games — told them succinctly to go about their business. They would not 
give evidence on any terms. Harrison was one idiot, and Craye was another; 
but the greatest of all, they said, was their house-master. 

When a house is thoroughly upset, however good its conscience, it 
breaks into knots and coteries — small gatherings in the twilight, box-room 
committees, and groups in the corridor. And when from group to group, 
with an immense affectation of secrecy, three wicked boys steal, crying 
“Cave’” when there is no need of caution, and whispering “Don’t tell!” on 
the heels of trumpery confidences that instant invented, a very fine air of 
plot and intrigue can be woven round such a house. 

At the end of a few days, it dawned on Prout that he moved in an 
atmosphere of perpetual ambush. Mysteries hedged him on all sides, 
warnings ran before his heavy feet, and countersigns were muttered behind 
his attentive back. McTurk and Stalky invented many absurd and idle 
phrases — catch-words that swept through the house as fire through 
stubble. It was a rare jest, and the only practical outcome of the Usury 
Commission, that one boy should say to a friend, with awful gravity, “Do 
you think there’s much of it going on in the house?” The other would reply, 
“Well, one can’t be too careful, you know.” The effect on a house-master of 
humane conscience and good intent may be imagined. Again, a man who 
has sincerely devoted himself to gaining the esteem of his charges does not 
like to hear himself described, even at a distance, as “Popularity Prout” by a 
dark and scowling Celt with a fluent tongue. A rumor that stories — 
unusual stories — are told in the form-rooms, between the lights, by a boy 
who does not command his confidence, agitates such a man; and even 
elaborate and tender politeness — for the courtesy wise-grown men offer to 
a bewildered child was the courtesy that Stalky wrapped round Prout — 
restores not his peace of mind. 


“The tone of the house seems changed — changed for the worse,” said 
Prout to Harrison and Craye. “Have you noticed it? I don’t for an instant 
impute — ” 

He never imputed anything; but, on the other hand, he never did anything 
else, and, with the best intentions in the world, he had reduced the house- 
prefects to a state as nearly bordering on nervous irritation as healthy boys 
can know. Worst of all, they began at times to wonder whether Stalky & Co. 
had not some truth in their often-repeated assertions that Prout was a 
gloomy ass. 

“As you know, I am not the kind of man who puts himself out for every 
little thing he hears. I believe in letting the house work out their own 
salvation — with a light guiding hand on the reins, of course. But there is a 
perceptible lack of reverence — -a lower tone in matters that touch the 
honor of the house, a sort of hardness.” 

Oh, Prout he is a nobleman, a nobleman, a nobleman! 
Our Heffy is a nobleman — 
He does an awful lot, 

Because his popularity 

Oh, pop-u-pop-u-larity — 

His giddy popularity 
Would suffer did he not! 

The study door stood ajar; and the song, borne by twenty clear voices, 
came faint from a form-room. The fags rather liked the tune; the words 
were Beetle’s. 

“That’s a thing no sensible man objects to,” said Prout with a lop-sided 
smile; “but you know straws show which way the wind blows. Can you 
trace it to any direct influence? I am speaking to you now as heads of the 
house.” 

“There isn’t the least doubt of it,” said Harrison angrily. “I know what 
you mean, sir. It all began when Number Five study came to the form- 
rooms. There’s no use blinkin’ it, Craye. You know that, too.” 

“They make things rather difficult for us, sometimes,” said Craye. “It’s 
more their manner than anything else, that Harrison means.” 

“Do they hamper you in the discharge of your duties, then?” 

“Well, no, sir. They only look on and grin — and turn up their noses 
generally.” 

“Ah,” said Prout sympathetically. 

“T think, sir,” said Craye, plunging into the business boldly, “it would be 
a great deal better if they wore sent back to their study — better for the 


house. They are rather old to be knocking about the form-rooms.” 

“They are younger than Orrin, or Flint, and a dozen others that I can 
think of.” 

“Yes, sir; but that’s different, somehow. They’re rather influential. They 
have a knack of upsettin’ things in a quiet way that one can’t take hold of. 
At least, if one does — ” 

“And you think they would be better in their own study again?” 

Emphatically Harrison and Craye were of that opinion. As Harrison said 
to Craye, afterwards, “They’ve weakened our authority. They’re too big to 
lick; they’ve made an exhibition of us over this usury business, and we’re a 
laughing-stock to the rest of the school. I’m going up (for Sandhurst, 
understood) next term. They’ve managed to knock me out of half my work 
already with their — their lunacy. If they go back to their study we may 
have a little peace.” 

“Hullo, Harrison.” McTurk ambled round the corner, with a roving eye 
on all possible horizons. “Bearin’ up, old man? That’s right. Live it down! 
Live it down!” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“You look a little pensive,” said McTurk. “Exhaustin’ job superintendin’ 
the honor of the house, ain’t it? By the way, how are you off for mares’- 
nests?” 

“Look here,” said Harrison, hoping for instant reward. “We’ve 
recommended Prout to let you go back to your study.” 

“The dooce you have! And who under the sun are you to interfere 
between us and our house-master? Upon my Sam, you two try us very hard 
— you do, indeed. Of course we don’t know how far you abuse your 
position to prejudice us with Mr. Prout; but when you deliberately stop me 
to tell me you’ve been makin’ arrangements behind our back — in secret — 
with Prout — I — I don’t know really what we ought to do.” 

“That’s beastly unfair!” cried Craye. 

“Tt is.’ McTurk had adopted a ghastly solemnity that sat well on his 

long, lean face. “Hang it all! A prefect’s one thing and an usher’s 

another; but you seem to combine ‘em. You recommend this — you 
recommend 

that! You say how and when we go back to our study 

“But — but — we thought you’d like it, Turkey. We did, indeed. You 
know you’ll be ever so much more comfortable there.” Harrison’s voice 
was almost tearful. 

McTurk turned away as though to hide his emotions. 


” 
! 


“They’re broke!” He hunted up Stalky and Beetle in a box-room. 
“They’re sick! They’ve been beggin’ Heffy to let us go back to Number 
Five. Poor devils! Poor little devils!” 

“Tt’s the olive branch,” was Stalky’s comment. “It’s the giddy white flag, 
by gum! Come to think of it, we have metagrobolized ‘em.” 

Just after tea that day, Mr. Prout sent for them to say that if they chose to 
ruin their future by neglecting their work, it was entirely their own affair. 
He wished them, however, to understand that their presence in the form- 
rooms could not be tolerated one hour longer. He personally did not care to 
think of the time he must spend in eliminating the traces of their evil 
influences. How far Beetle had pandered to the baser side of youthful 
imagination he would ascertain later; and Beetle might be sure that if Mr. 
Prout came across any soul-corrupting consequences — 

“Consequences of what, sir?” said Beetle, genuinely bewildered this 
time; and McTurk quietly kicked him on the ankle for being “fetched” by 
Prout. Beetle, the house-master continued, knew very well what was 
intended. Evil and brief had been their careers under his eye; and as one 
standing in loco parentis to their yet uncontaminated associates, he was 
bound to take his precautions. The return of the study key closed the 
sermon. 

“But what was the baser-side-of-imagination business?” said Beetle on 
the stairs. 

“T never knew such an ass as you are for justifyin’ yourself,” said 
McTurk. “I hope I jolly well skinned your ankle. Why do you let yourself 
be drawn by everybody?” 

“Draws be blowed! I must have tickled him up in some way I didn’t 
know about. If Pd had a notion of that before, of course I could have 
rubbed it in better. It’s too late now. What a pity! ‘Baser side.’ What was he 
drivin’ at?” 

“Never mind,” said Stalky. “I knew we could make it a happy little 
house. I said so, remember — but I swear I didn’t think we’d do it so soon.” 

“No,” said Prout most firmly in Common-room. “I maintain that Gillett 
is wrong. True, I let them return to their study.” 

“With your known views on cribbing, too?” purred little Hartopp. “What 
an immoral compromise!” 

“One moment,” said the Reverend John. “I — we — all of us have 
exercised an absolutely heart-breaking discretion for the last ten days. Now 
we want to know. Confess — have you known a happy minute since — ” 

“As regards my house, I have not,” said Prout. “But you are entirely 


wrong in your estimate of those boys. In justice to the others — in self- 
defence — ” 

“Ha! I said it would come to that,” murmured the Reverend John. 

“ — I was forced to send them back. Their moral influence was 
unspeakable — simply unspeakable.” 

And bit by bit he told his tale, beginning with Beetle’s usury, and 

ending with the house-prefects’ appeal. 


“Beetle in the ro’le of Shylock is new to me,” said King, with 

twitching lips. “I heard rumors of it — ” 

“Before?” said Prout. 

“No, after you had dealt with them; but I was careful not to inquire. I 
never interfere with — ” 

“T myself,” said Hartopp, “would cheerfully give him five shillings if he 
could work out one simple sum in compound interest without three gross 
errors.” 

“Why — why — why!” Mason, the mathematical master, stuttered, a 
fierce joy on his face, “you’ve been had — precisely the same as me!” 

“And so you held an inquiry?” Little Hartopp’s voice drowned Mason’s 
ere Prout caught the import of the sentence. 

“The boy himself hinted at the existence of a deal of it in the house,” said 
Prout. 

“He is past master in that line,” said the chaplain. “But, as regards the 
honor of the house — ” 

“They lowered it in a week. I have striven to build it up for years. My 
own house-prefects — and boys do not willingly complain of each other — 
besought me to get rid of them. You say you have their confidence, Gillett: 
they may tell you another tale. As far as I am concerned, they may go to the 
devil in their own way. I’m sick and tired of them,” said Prout bitterly. 

But it was the Reverend John, with a smiling countenance, who went to 
the devil just after Number Five had cleared away a very pleasant little 
brew (it cost them two and fourpence) and was settling down to prep. 

“Come in, Padre, come in,” said Stalky, thrusting forward the best chair. 
“We’ve only met you official-like these last ten days.” 

“You were under sentence,” said the Reverend John. “I do not consort 
with malefactors.” 

“Ah, but we’re restored again,” said McTurk. “Mr. Prout has relented.” 

“Without a stain on our characters,” said Beetle. “It was a painful 

episode, Padre, most painful.” 


“Now, consider for a while, and perpend, mes enfants. It is about 

your characters that I’ve called to-night. In the language of the 

schools, what the dooce have you been up to in Mr. Prout’s house? It 

isn’t anything to laugh over. He says that you so lowered the tone of 

the house he had to pack you back to your studies. Is that true?” 

“Every word of it, Padre.” 

“Don’t be flippant, Turkey. Listen to me. I’ve told you very often that no 
boys in the school have a greater influence for good or evil than you have. 
You know I don’t talk about ethics and moral codes, because I don’t believe 
that the young of the human animal realizes what they mean for some years 
to come. All the same, I don’t want to think you’ve been perverting the 
juniors. Don’t interrupt, Beetle. Listen to me. Mr. Prout has a notion that 
you have been corrupting your associates somehow or other.” 

“Mr. Prout has so many notions, Padre,” said Beetle wearily. “Which one 
is this?” 

“Well, he tells me that he heard you telling a story in the twilight in the 
form-room, in a whisper. And Orrin said, just as he opened the door, ‘Shut 
up, Beetle; it’s too beastly.’ Now then?” 

“You remember Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Beleaguered City’ that you lent me last 
term?” said. Beetle. 

The Padre nodded. 

“T got the notion out of that. Only, instead of a city, I made it the Coll. in 
a fog — besieged by ghosts of dead boys, who hauled chaps out of their 
beds in the dormitory. All the names are quite real. You tell it in a whisper, 
you know with the names. Orrin didn’t like it one little bit. None of ‘em 
have ever let me finish it. It gets just awful at the end part.” 

“But why in the world didn’t you explain to Mr. Prout, instead of leaving 
him under the impression — ?” 

“Padre Sahib,” said McTurk, “it isn’t the least good explainin’ to Mr. 
Prout. If he hasn’t one impression, he’s bound to have another.” 

“He’d do it with the best o’ motives. He’s in loco parentis,” purred 


Stalky. 
“You young demons!” the Reverend John replied. “And am I to 
understand that the — -the usury business was another of your house- 


master’s impressions?” 

“Well — we helped a little in that,” said Stalky. “I did owe Beetle two 
and fourpence at least, Beetle says I did, but I never intended to pay him. 
Then we started a bit of an argument on the stairs, and — and Mr. Prout 


dropped into it accidental. That was how it was, Padre. He paid me cash 
down like a giddy Dook (stopped it out of my pocket-money just the same), 
and Beetle gave him my note-of-hand all correct. I don’t know what 
happened after that.” 

“T was too truthful,” said Beetle. “I always am. You see, he was under an 
impression, Padre, and I suppose I ought to have corrected that impression; 
but of course I couldn’t be quite certain that his house wasn’t given over to 
money-lendin’, could I? I thought the house-prefects might know more 
about it than I did. They ought to. They’re giddy palladiums of public 
schools.” 

“They did, too — by the time they’d finished,” said McTurk. “As nice a 
pair of conscientious, well-meanin’, upright, pure-souled boys as you’d 
ever want to meet, Padre. They turned the house upside down — Harrison 
and Craye — -with the best motives in the world.” 

“They said so. ‘They said it very loud and clear. They went and shouted 
in our ear,’” said Stalky. 

“My own private impression is that all three of you will infallibly be 
hanged,” said the Reverend John. 

“Why, we didn’t do anything,” McTurk replied. “It was all Mr. Prout. 
Did you ever read a book about Japanese wrestlers? My uncle — -he’s in 
the Navy — gave me a beauty once.” 

“Don’t try to change the subject, Turkey.” 

“Tm not, sir. I’m givin’ an illustration — same as a sermon. These 
wrestler-chaps have got sort sort of trick that lets the other chap do all the 
work. Than they give a little wriggle, and he upsets himself. It’s called 
shibbuwichee or tokonoma, or somethin’. Mr. Prout’s a shibbuwicher. It 
isn’t our fault.” 

“Did you suppose we went round corruptin’ the minds of the fags?” said 
Beetle. “They haven’t any, to begin with; and if they had, they’re corrupted 
long ago. I’ve been a fag, Padre.” 

“Well, I fancied I knew the normal range of your iniquities; but if you 
take so much trouble to pile up circumstantial evidence against yourselves, 
you can’t blame any one if — ” 

“We don’t blame any one, Padre. We haven’t said a word against Mr. 
Prout, have we?” Stalky looked at the others. “We love him. He hasn’t a 
notion how we love him.” 

“H’m! You dissemble your love very well. Have you ever thought who 
got you turned out of your study in the first place?” 

“Tt was Mr. Prout turned us out,” said Stalky, with significance. 


“Well, I was that man. I didn’t mean it; but some words of mine, I’m 
afraid, gave Mr. Prout the impression — ” 

Number Five laughed aloud. 

“You see it’s just the same thing with you, Padre,” said McTurk. “He is 
quick to get an impression, ain’t he? But you mustn’t think we don’t love 
him, ‘cause we do. There isn’t an ounce of vice about him.” 

A double knock fell on the door. 

“The Head to see Number Five study in his study at once,” said the voice 
of Foxy, the school sergeant. 

“Whew!” said the Reverend John. “It seems to me that there is a great 
deal of trouble coming for some people.” 

“My word! Mr. Prout’s gone and told the Head,” said Stalky. “He’s a 
moral double-ender. Not fair, luggin’ the Head into a house-row.” 

“I should recommend a copy-book on a — h’m — safe and certain part,” 
said the Reverend John disinterestedly. 

“Huh! He licks across the shoulders, an’ it would slam like a beastly 
barn-door,” said Beetle. “Good-night, Padre. We’re in for it.” 

Once more they stood in the presence of the Head — Belial, Mammon, 
and Lucifer. But they had to deal with a man more subtle than them all. Mr. 
Prout had talked to him, heavily and sadly, for half an hour; and the Head 
had seen all that was hidden from the house-master. 

“You’ve been bothering Mr. Prout,” he said pensively. “House-masters 
aren’t here to be bothered by boys more than is necessary. I don’t like being 
bothered by these things. You are bothering me. That is a very serious 
offense. You see it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, I purpose to bother you, on personal and private grounds, 
because you have broken into my time. You are much too big to lick, so I 
suppose I shall have to mark my displeasure in some other way. Say, a 
thousand lines apiece, a week’s gating, and a few things of that kind. Much 
too big to lick, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Stalky cheerfully; for a week’s gating in the summer 
term is serious. 

“Ve-ry good. Then we will do what we can. I wish you wouldn’t bother 
me.” 

It was a fair, sustained, equable stroke, with a little draw to it, but what 
they felt most was his unfairness in stopping to talk between executions. 
Thus: “Among the — lower classes this would lay me open to a charge of 
— assault. You should be more grateful for your — privileges than you are. 


There is a limit — one finds it by experience, Beetle — beyond which it is 
never safe to pursue private vendettas, because — don’t move — sooner or 
later one comes — into collision with the — higher authority, who has 
studied the animal. Et ego — McTurk, please — in Arcadia vixi. There’s a 
certain flagrant injustice about this that ought to appeal to — your 
temperament. And that’s all! You will tell your house-master that you have 
been formally caned by me.” 

“My word!” said McTurk, wriggling his shoulder-blades all down the 
corridor. “That was business! The Prooshan Bates has an infernal straight 
eye.” 

“Wasn’t it wily of me to ask for the lickin’,” said Stalky, “instead of those 
impots?” 

“Rot! We were in for it from the first. I knew the look of his old eye,” 
said Beetle. “I was within an inch of blubbing.” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly smile,” Stalky confessed. 

“Let’s go down to the lavatory and have a look at the damage. One of us 
can hold the glass and t’others can squint.” 

They proceeded on these lines for some ten minutes. The wales were 
very red and very level. There was not a penny to choose between any of 
them for thoroughness, efficiency, and a certain clarity of outline that 
stamps the work of the artist. 

“What are you doing down there?” Mr. Prout was at the head of the 
lavatory stairs, attracted by the noise of splashing. 

“We’ve only been caned by the Head, sir, and we’re washing off the 
blood. The Head said we were to tell you. We were coming to report 
ourselves in a minute, sir. (Sotto voce.) That’s a score for Heffy!” 

“Well, he deserves to score something, poor devil,” said McTurk, putting 
on his shirt. “We’ve sweated a stone and a half off him since we began.” 

“But look here, why aren’t we wrathy with the Head? He said it was a 
flagrant injustice. So it is!” said Beetle. 

“Dear man,” said McTurk, and vouchsafed no further answer. 

It was Stalky who laughed till he had to hold on by the edge of a basin. 

“You are a funny ass! What’s that for?” said Beetle. 

“Pm — I’m thinking of the flagrant injustice of it!” 


THE MORAL REFORMERS. 


There was no disguising the defeat. The victory was to Prout, but they 
grudged it not. If he had broken the rules of the game by calling in the 
Head, they had had a good run for their money. 

The Reverend John sought the earliest opportunity of talking things over. 
Members of a bachelor Common-room, of a school where masters’ studies 
are designedly dotted among studies and form-rooms, can, if they choose, 
see a great deal of their charges. Number Five had spent some cautious 
years in testing the Reverend John. He was emphatically a gentleman. He 
knocked at a study door before entering; he comported himself as a visitor 
and not a strayed lictor; he never prosed, and he never carried over into 
official life the confidences of idle hours. Prout was ever an unmitigated 
nuisance; King came solely as an avenger of blood; even little Hartopp, 
talking natural history, seldom forgot his office; but the Reverend John was 
a guest desired and beloved by Number Five. 

Behold him, then, in their only arm-chair, a bent briar between his teeth, 
chin down in three folds on his clerical collar, and blowing like an amiable 
whale, while Number Five discoursed of life as it appeared to them, and 
specially of that last interview with the Head — in the matter of usury. 

“One licking once a week would do you an immense amount of good,” 
he said, twinkling and shaking all over; “and, as you say, you were entirely 
in the right.” 

“Ra-ather, Padre! We could have proved it if he’d let us talk,” said 
Stalky; “but he didn’t. The Head’s a downy bird.” 

“He understands you perfectly. Ho! ho! Well, you worked hard enough 
for it.” 

“But he’s awfully fair. He doesn’t lick a chap in the morning an’ preach 
at him in the afternoon,” said Beetle. 

“He can’t; he ain’t in Orders, thank goodness,” said McTurk. Number 
Five held the very strongest views on clerical head-masters, and were ever 
ready to meet their pastor in argument. 

“Almost all other schools have clerical Heads,” said the Reverend John 
gently. 

“Tt isn’t fair on the chaps,” Stalky replied. “Makes ‘em sulky. Of course 
it’s different with you, sir. You belong to the school — same as we do. I 
mean ordinary clergymen.” 

“Well, I am a most ordinary clergyman; and Mr. Hartopp’s in Orders, 
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too. 

“Ye — es, but he took ‘em after he came to the Coll. We saw him go up 
for his exam. That’s all right,” said Beetle. “But just think if the Head went 
and got ordained!” 

“What would happen, Beetle?” 

“Oh, the Coll. ‘ud go to pieces in a year, sir. There’s no doubt o’ that.” 

“How d’you know?” The Reverend John was smiling. 

“We’ve been here nearly six years now. There are precious few things 
about the Coll. we don’t know,” Stalky replied. “Why, even you came the 
term after I did, sir. I remember your asking our names in form your first 
lesson. Mr. King, Mr. Prout, and the Head, of course, are the only masters 
senior to us — in that way.” 

“Yes, we’ve changed a good deal — in Common-room.” 

“Huh!” said Beetle with a grunt. “They came here, an’ they went away to 
get married. Jolly good riddance, too!” 

“Doesn’t our Beetle hold with matrimony?” 

“No, Padre; don’t make fun of me. I’ve met chaps in the holidays who’ve 
got married house-masters. It’s perfectly awful! They have babies and 
teething and measles and all that sort of thing right bung in the school; and 
the masters’ wives give tea-parties — tea-parties, Padre! — and ask the 
chaps to breakfast.” 

“That don’t matter so much,” said Stalky. “But the house-masters let their 
houses alone, and they leave everything to the prefects. Why, in one school, 
a chap told me, there were big baize doors and a passage about a mile long 
between the house and the master’s house. They could do just what they 
pleased.” 

“Satan rebuking sin with a vengeance.” 

“Oh, larks are right enough; but you know what we mean, Padre. After a 
bit it gets worse an’ worse. Then there’s a big bust-up and a row that gets 
into the papers, and a lot of chaps are expelled, you know.” 

“Always the wrong un’s; don’t forget that. Have a cup of cocoa, Padre?” 
said McTurk with the kettle. 

“No, thanks; I’m smoking. Always the wrong ‘uns? Pro-ceed, my 
Stalky.” 

“And then” — Stalky warmed to the work — ”everybody says, ‘Who’d 
ha’ thought it? Shockin’ boys! Wicked little kids!’ It all comes of havin’ 
married house-masters, I think.” 

“A Daniel come to judgment.” 

“But it does,” McTurk interrupted. “I’ve met chaps in the holidays, an’ 


they’ve told me the same thing. It looks awfully pretty for one’s people to 
see — a nice separate house with a nice lady in charge, an’ all that. But it 
isn’t. It takes the house-masters off their work, and it gives the prefects a 
heap too much power, an’ — an’ — it rots up everything. You see, it isn’t as 
if we were just an ordinary school. We take crammers’ rejections as well as 
good little boys like Stalky. We’ve got to do that to make our name, of 
course, and we get ‘em into Sandhurst somehow or other, don’t we?” 

“True, O Turk. Like a book thou talkest, Turkey.” 

“And so we want rather different masters, don’t you think so, to other 
places? We aren’t like the rest of the schools.” 

“Tt leads to all sorts of bullyin’, too, a chap told me,” said Beetle. 

“Well, you do need most of a single man’s time, I must say.” The 
Reverend John considered his hosts critically. “But do you never feel that 
the world — the Common-room — is too much with you sometimes?” 

“Not exactly — in summer, anyhow.” Stalky’s eye roved contentedly to 
the window. “Our bounds are pretty big, too, and they leave us to ourselves 
a good deal.” 

“For example, here am I sitting in your study, very much in your way, 
eh?” 

“Indeed you aren’t, Padre. Sit down. Don’t go, sir. You know we’re glad 
whenever you come.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity of the voices. The Reverend John 
flushed a little with pleasure and refilled his briar. 

“And we generally know where the Common-room are,” said Beetle 
triumphantly. “Didn’t you come through our lower dormitories last night 
after ten, sir?” 

“T went to smoke a pipe with your house-master. No, I didn’t give him 
any impressions. I took a short cut through your dormitories.” 

“I sniffed a whiff of ‘baccy, this mornin’. Yours is stronger than Mr. 
Prout’s. I knew,” said Beetle, wagging his head. 

“Good heavens!” said the Reverend John absently. It was some years 
before Beetle perceived that this was rather a tribute to innocence than 
observation. The long, light, blindless dormitories, devoid of inner doors, 
were crossed at all hours of the night by masters visiting one another; for 
bachelors sit up later than married folk. Beetle had never dreamed that there 
might be a purpose in this steady policing. 

“Talking about bullying,” the Reverend John resumed, “you all caught it 
pretty hot when you were fags, didn’t you?” 

“Well, we must have been rather awful little beasts,” said Beetle, looking 


serenely over the gulf between eleven and sixteen. “My Hat, what bullies 
they were then — Fairburn, ‘Gobby’ Maunsell, and all that gang!” 

““Member when ‘Gobby’ called us the Three Blind Mice, and we had to 
get up on the lockers and sing while he buzzed ink-pots at us?” said Stalky. 
“They were bullies if you like!” 

“But there isn’t any of it now,” said McTurk soothingly. 

“That’s where you make a mistake. We’re all inclined to say that 
everything is all right as long we aren’t ourselves hurt. I sometimes wonder 
if it is extinct — bullying.” 

“Fags bully each other horrid; but the upper forms are supposed to be 
swottin’ for exams. They’ve got something else to think about,” said Beetle. 

“Why? What do you think?” Stalky was watching the chaplain’s face. 

“I have my doubts.” Then, explosively, “On my word, for three 
moderately intelligent boys you aren’t very observant. I suppose you were 
too busy making things warm for your house-master to see what lay under 
your noses when you were in the form-rooms last week?” 

“What, sir? I — I swear we didn’t see anything,” said Beetle. 

“Then I’d advise you to look. When a little chap is whimpering in a 
comer and wears his clothes like rags, and never does any work, and is 
notoriously the dirtiest little ‘corridor-caution’ in the Coll., something’s 
wrong somewhere.” 

“That’s Clewer,” said McTurk under his breath. 

“Yes, Clewer. He comes to me for his French. It’s his first term, and he’s 
almost as complete a wreck as you were, Beetle. He’s not naturally clever, 
but he has been hammered till he’s nearly an idiot.” 

“Oh, no. They sham silly to get off more tickings,” said Beetle. “J know 
that.” 

“T’ve never actually seen him knocked about,” said the Reverend John. 

“The genuine article don’t do that in public,” said Beetle. “Fairburn never 
touched me when any one was looking on.” 

“You needn’t swagger about it, Beetle,” said McTurk. “We all caught it in 
our time.” 

“But I got it worse than any one,” said Beetle. “If you want an authority 
on bullyin’, Padre, come to me. Corkscrews — brush-drill keys — head- 
knucklin’ — arm-twistin’ — rockin’ — Ag Ags — and all the rest of it.” 

“Yes. I do want you as an authority, or rather I want your authority to 
stop it — all of you.” 

“What about Abana and Pharpar, Padre — Harrison and Craye? They are 
Mr. Prout’s pets,” said McTurk a little bitterly. “We aren’t even sub- 


prefects.” 

“T’ve considered that, but on the other hand, since most bullying is mere 
thoughtlessness — ” 

“Not one little bit of it, Padre,” said McTurk. “Bullies like bullyin’. They 
mean it. They think it up in lesson and practise it in the quarters.” 

“Never mind. If the thing goes up to the prefects it may make another 
house-row. You’ve had one already. Don’t laugh. Listen to me. I ask you — 
my own Tenth Legion — to take the thing up quietly. I want little Clewer 
made to look fairly clean and decent — ” 

“Blowed if I wash him!” whispered Stalky. 

“Decent and self-respecting. As for the other boy, whoever he is, you can 
use your influence” — a purely secular light flickered in the chaplain’s eye 
— ”in any way you please to — to dissuade him. That’s all. I’ll leave it to 
you. Good-night, mes enfants.” 

“Well, what are we goin’ to do?” Number Five stared at each other. 

“Young Clewer would give his eyes for a place to be quiet in. I know 
that,” said Beetle. “If we made him a study-fag, eh?” 

“No!” said McTurk firmly. “He’s a dirty little brute, and he’d mess up 
everything. Besides, we ain’t goin’ to have any beastly Erickin’. D’you 
want to walk about with your arm round his neck?” 

“He’d clean out the jam-pots, anyhow; an’ the burnt-porridge saucepan 
— it’s filthy now.” 

“Not good enough,” said Stalky, bringing up both heels with a crash on 
the table. “If we find the merry jester who’s been bullyin’ him an’ make him 
happy, that’ll be all right. Why didn’t we spot him when we were in the 
form-rooms, though?” 

“Maybe a lot of fags have made a dead set at Clewer. They do that 
sometimes.” 

“Then we’ll have to kick the whole of the lower school in our house — 
on spec. Come on,” said McTurk. 

“Keep your hair on! We mustn’t make a fuss about the biznai. Whoever it 
is he’s kept quiet or we’d have seen him,” said Stalky. “We’ll walk round 
and sniff about till we’re sure.” 

They drew the house form-rooms, accounting for every junior and senior 
against whom they had suspicions; investigated, at Beetle’s suggestion, the 
lavatories and box-rooms, but without result. Everybody seemed to be 
present save Clewer. 

“Rum!” said Stalky, pausing outside a study door. “Golly!” 

A thin piping mixed with tears came muffled through the panels. 


““As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping — ’” 

“Louder, you young devil, or PII buzz a book at you!” 

“With a pitcher of milk — ’ 
Oh, Campbell, please don’t! 
‘To the fair of — ” 

A book crashed on something soft, and squeals arose. 

“Well, I never thought it was a study-chap, anyhow. That accounts for 
our not spotting him,” said Beetle. “Sefton and Campbell are rather hefty 
chaps to tackle. Besides, one can’t go into their study like a form-room.” 

“What swine!” McTurk listened. “Where’s the fun of it? I suppose 
Clewer’s faggin’ for them.” 

“They aren’t prefects. That’s one good job,” said Stalky, with his war- 
grin. “Sefton and Campbell! Um! Campbell and Sefton! Ah! One of ‘em’s a 
crammer’s pup.” 

The two were precocious hairy youths between seventeen and eighteen, 
sent to the school in despair by parents who hoped that six months’ steady 
cram might, perhaps, jockey them into Sandhurst. Nominally they were in 
Mr. Prout’s house; actually they were under the Head’s eye; and since he 
was very careful never to promote strange new boys to prefectships, they 
considered they had a grievance against the school. Sefton had spent three 
months with a London crammer, and the tale of his adventures there lost 
nothing in the telling. Campbell, who had a fine taste in clothes and a fluent 
vocabulary, followed his lead in looking down loftily on the rest of the 
world. This was only their second term, and the school, used to what it 
profanely called “crammers’ pups,” had treated them with rather galling 
reserve. But their whiskers — Sefton owned a real razor — and their 
mustaches were beyond question impressive. 

“Shall we go in an’ dissuade ‘em?” McTurk asked. “I’ve never had much 
to do with ‘em, but I’ll bet my hat Campbell’s a funk.” 

“No — o! That’s oratio directa,” said Stalky, shaking his head. “I like 
oratio obliqua. ‘Sides, where’d our moral influence be then? Think o’ that!” 

“Rot! What are you goin’ to do?” Beetle turned into Lower Number Nine 
form-room, next door to the study. 

“Me?” The lights of war flickered over Stalky’s face. “Oh, I want to jape 
with ‘em. Shut up a bit!” 

He drove his hands into his pockets and stared out of window at the sea, 
whistling between his teeth. Then a foot tapped the floor; one shoulder 
lifted; he wheeled, and began the short quick double-shuffle — the war- 
dance of Stalky in meditation. Thrice he crossed the empty form-room, with 


compressed lips and expanded nostrils, swaying to the quick-step. Then he 
halted before the dumb Beetle and softly knuckled his bead, Beetle bowing 
to the strokes. McTurk nursed one knee and rocked to and fro. They could 
hear Clewer howling as though his heart would break. 

“Beetle is the sacrifice,” Stalky said at last, “I’m sorry for you, Beetle. 
‘Member Galton’s ‘Art of Travel’ [one of the forms had been studying that 
pleasant work] an’ the kid whose bleatin’ excited the tiger?” 

“Oh, curse!” said Beetle uneasily. It was not his first season as a 
sacrifice. “Can’t you get on without me?” 

““Fraid not, Beetle, dear. You’ve got to be bullied by Turkey an’ me. The 
more you howl, o° course, the better it’ll be. Turkey, go an’ covet a stump 
and a box-rope from somewhere. We’ll tie him up for a kill — a’ la Galton. 
‘Member when ‘Molly’ Fairburn made us cock-fight with our shoes off, an’ 
tied up our knees?” 

“But that hurt like sin.” 

“Course it did. What a clever chap you are, Beetle! Turkey’ll knock you 
all over the place. ‘Member we’ve had a big row all round, an’ I’ve trapped 
you into doin’ this. Lend us your wipe.” Beetle was trussed for cock- 
fighting; but, in addition to the transverse stump between elbow and knee, 
His knees were bound with a box-rope. In this posture, at a push from 
Stalky he rolled over sideways, covering himself with dust. 

“Ruffle his hair, Turkey. Now you get down, too. “The bleatin’ of the kid 
excites the tiger.’ You two are in such a sweatin’ wax with me that you only 
curse. ‘Member that. PI tickle you up with a stump. You’ll have to blub, 
Beetle.” 

“Right O! Pll work up to it in half a shake,” said Beetle. 

“Now begin — and remember the bleatin’ o’ the kid.” 

“Shut up, you brutes! Let me up! You’ve nearly cut my knees off. Oh, 
you are beastly cads! Do shut up. ‘Tisn’t a joke!” Beetle’s protest was, in 
tone, a work of art. 

“Give it to him, Turkey! Kick him! Roll him over! Kill him! Don’t funk, 
Beetle, you brute. Kick him again, Turkey.” 

“He’s not blubbin’ really. Roll up, Beetle, or I’ll kick you into the 
fender,” roared McTurk. They made a hideous noise among them, and the 
bait allured their quarry. 

“Hullo! What’s the giddy jest?” Sefton and Campbell entered to find 
Beetle on his side, his head against the fender, weeping copiously, while 
McTurk prodded him in the back with his toes. 

“Its only Beetle,” Stalky explained. “He’s shammin’ hurt. I can’t get 


Turkey to go for him properly.” Sefton promptly kicked both boys, and his 
face lighted. “All right, Pl attend to ‘em. Get up an’ cock-fight, you two. 
Give me the stump. PII tickle ‘em. Here’s a giddy jest! Come on, Campbell. 
Let’s cook ‘em.” 

Then McTurk turned on Stalky and called him very evil names. 

“You said you were goin’ to cock-fight too, Stalky. Come on!” 

“More ass you for believin’ me, then!” shrieked Stalky. 

“Have you chaps had a row?” said Campbell. “Row?” said Stalky. “Huh! 
I’m only educatin’ them. D’ you know anythin’ about cock-fighting, Seffy?” 

“Do I know? Why, at Maclagan’s, where I was crammin’ in town, we 
used to cock-fight in his drawing-room, and little Maclagan daren’t say 
anything. But we were just the same as men there, of course. Do I know? 
Pll show you.” 

“Can’t I get up?” moaned Beetle, as Stalky sat on his shoulder. 

“Don’t jaw, you fat piffler. You’re going to fight Seffy.” 

“He’ll slay me!” 

“Oh, lug ‘em into our study,” said Campbell. “It’s nice an’ quiet in there. 
Pl cock-fight Turkey. This is an improvement on young Clewer.” 

“Right O! I move it’s shoes-off for them an’ shoes-on for us,” said Sefton 
joyously, and the two were flung down on the study floor. Stalky rolled 
them behind an arm-chair. “Now PII tie you two up an’ direct the bull-fight. 
Golly, what wrists you have, Seffy. They’re too thick for a wipe; got a box- 
rope?” said he. 

“Lots in the corner,” Sefton replied. “Hurry up! Stop blubbin’, you brute, 
Beetle. We’re goin’ to have a giddy campaign. Losers have to sing for the 
winners — sing odes in honor of the conqueror. You call yourself a beastly 
poet, don’t you, Beetle? PII poet you.” 

He wriggled into position by Campbell’s side. Swiftly and scientifically 
the stumps were thrust through the natural crooks, and the wrists tied with 
well-stretched box-ropes to an accompaniment of insults from McTurk, 
bound, betrayed, and voluble behind the chair. Stalky set away Campbell 
and Sefton, and strode over to his allies, locking the door on the way. 

“And that’s all right,” said he in a changed voice. 

“What the devil — ?” Sefton began. Beetle’s false tears had ceased; 
McTurk, smiling, was on his feet. Together they bound the knees and ankles 
of the enemy even more straitly. 

Stalky took the arm-chair and contemplated the scene with his blandest 
smile. A man trussed for cock-fighting is, perhaps, the most helpless thing 
in the world. 


“The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ Oh, you frabjous asses!” He 
lay back and laughed till he could no more. The victims took in the 
situation but slowly. “We’ll give you the finest lickin’ you ever had in your 
young lives when we get up!” thundered Sefton from the floor. “You’ll 
laugh the other side of your mouth before you’ve done. What the deuce 
d’you mean by this?” 

“You'll see in two shakes,” said McTurk. “Don’t swear like that. What 
we want to know is, why you two hulkin’ swine have been bullyin’ 
Clewer?” 

“Tt’s none of your business.” 

“What did you bully Clewer for?” The question was repeated with 
maddening iteration by each in turn. They knew their work. 

“Because we jolly well chose!” was the answer at last. “Let’s get up.” 
Even then they could not realize the game. 

“Well, now we’re goin’ to bully you because we jolly well choose. We’re 
goin’ to be just as fair to you as you were to Clewer. He couldn’t do 
anything against you. You can’t do anything to us. Odd, ain’t it?” 

“Can’t we? You wait an’ see.” 

“Ah,” said Beetle reflectively, “that shows you’ve never been properly 
jested with. A public lickin’ ain’t in it with a gentle jape. Bet a bob you’ll 
weep an’ promise anything.” 

“Look here, young Beetle, we’ll half kill you when we get up. PH 
promise you that, at any rate.” 

“You’re going to be half killed first, though. Did you give Clewer Head- 
knuckles?” 

“Did you give Clewer Head-knuckles?” McTurk echoed. At the twentieth 
repetition — no boy can stand the torture of one unvarying query, which is 
the essence of bullying — came confession. 

“We did, confound you!” 

“Then you’ll be knuckled;” and knuckled they were, according to ancient 
experience. Head-knuckling is no trifle; “Molly” Fairburn of the old days 
could not have done better. 

“Did you give Clewer Brush-drill?” This time the question was answered 
sooner, and Brush-drill was dealt out for the space of five minutes by 
Stalky’s watch. They could not even writhe in their bonds. No brush is 
employed in Brush-drill. 

“Did you give Clewer the Key?” 

“No; we didn’t. I swear we didn’t!” from Campbell, rolling in agony. 

“Then we’ll give it to you, so you can see what it would be like if you 


had.” 

The torture of the Key — which has no key at all — hurts excessively. 
They endured several minutes of it, and their language necessitated the gag. 

“Did you give Clewer Corkscrews?” 

“Yes. Oh, curse your silly souls! Let us alone, you cads.” 

They were corkscrewed, and the torture of the Corkscrew — this has 
nothing to do with corkscrews — is keener than the torture of the Key. 

The method and silence of the attacks was breaking their nerves. 
Between each new torture came the pitiless, dazing rain of questions, and 
when they did not answer to the point, Isabella-colored handkerchiefs were 
thrust into their mouths. 

“Now are those all the things you did to Clewer? Take out the gag, 
Turkey, and let ‘em answer.” 

“Yes, I swear that was all. Oh, you’re killing us, Stalky!” cried Campbell. 

“Pre-cisely what Clewer said to you. I heard him. Now we’re goin’ to 
show you what real bullyin’ is. ‘What I don’t like about you, Sefton, is, you 
come to the Coll. with your stick-up collars an’ patent-leather boots, an’ you 
think you can teach us something about bullying. Do you think you can 
teach us anything about bullying? Take out the gag and let him answer.” 

“No!” — ferociously. 

“He says no. Rock him to sleep. Campbell can watch.” 

It needs three boys and two boxing-gloves to rock a boy to sleep. Again 
the operation has nothing to do with its name. Sefton was “rocked” till his 
eyes set in his head and he gasped and crowed for breath, sick and dizzy. 

“My Aunt!” said Campbell, appalled, from his corner, and turned white. 

“Put him away,” said Stalky. “Bring on Campbell. Now this is bullyin’. 
Oh, I forgot! I say, Campbell, what did you bully Clewer for? Take out his 
gag and let him answer.” 

“I — I don’t know. Oh, let me off! I swear Pll make it pax. Don’t ‘rock’ 
me!” 

“<The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ He says he don’t know. Set 
him up, Beetle. Give me the glove an’ put in the gag.” 

In silence Campbell was “rocked” sixty-four times. 

“T believe I’m goin’ to die!” he gasped. “He says he is goin’ to die. Put 
him away. Now, Sefton! Oh, I forgot! Sefton, what did you bully Clewer 
for?” 

The answer is unprintable; but it brought not the faintest flush to Stalky’s 
downy cheek. 

“Make him an Ag Ag, Turkey!” 


And an Ag Ag was he made, forthwith. The hard-bought experience of 
nearly eighteen years was at his disposal, but he did not seem to appreciate 
it. 

“He says we are sweeps. Put him away! Now, Campbell! Oh, I forgot! I 
say, Campbell, what did you bully Clewer for?” 

Then came the tears — scalding tears; appeals for mercy and abject 
promises of peace. Let them cease the tortures and Campbell would never 
lift hand against them. The questions began again — to an accompaniment 
of small persuasions. 

“You seem hurt, Campbell. Are you hurt?” 

“Yes. Awfully!” 

“He says he is hurt. Are you broke?” 

“Yes, yes! I swear I am. Oh, stop!” 

“He says he is broke. Are you humble?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is humble. Are you devilish humble?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is devilish humble. Will you bully Clewer any more?” 

“No. No — ooh!” 

“He says he won’t bully Clewer. Or any one else?” 

“No. I swear I won’t.” 

“Or any one else. What about that lickin’ you and Sefton were goin’ to 
give us?” 

“I won’t! I won’t! I swear I won’t!” 

“He says he won’t lick us. Do you esteem yourself to know anything 
about bullyin’?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“He says he doesn’t know anything about bullyin’. Haven’t we taught 
you a lot?” 

“Yes — yes!” 

“He says we’ve taught him a lot. Aren’t you grateful?” 

“Yes!” 

“He says he is grateful. Put him away. Oh, I forgot! I say, Campbell, what 
did you bully Clewer for?” 

He wept anew; his nerves being raw. “Because I was a bully. I suppose 
that’s what you want me to say?” 

“He says he is a bully. Right he is. Put him in the corner. No more japes 
for Campbell. Now, Sefton!” 

“You devils! You young devils!” This and much more as Sefton was 


punted across the carpet by skilful knees. 

“The bleatin’ of the kid excites the tiger.’ We’re goin’ to make you 
beautiful. Where does he keep his shaving things? [Campbell told.] Beetle, 
get some water. Turkey, make the lather. We’re goin’ to shave you, Seffy, so 
you’d better lie jolly still, or you’ll get cut. Pve never shaved any one 
before.” 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t! Please don’t!” 

“Gettin’ polite, eh? I’m only goin’ to take off one ducky little whisker — 

“PII — Pll make it pax, if you don’t. I swear Pl let you off your lickin’ 
when I get up!” 

“And half that mustache we’re so proud of. He says he’ll let us off our 
lickin’. Isn’t he kind?” 

McTurk laughed into the nickel-plated shaving-cup, and settled Sefton’s 
head between Stalky’s vise-like knees. 

“Hold on a shake,” said Beetle, “you can’t shave long hairs. You’ve got 
to cut all that mustache short first, an’ then scrape him.” 

“Well, I’m not goin’ to hunt about for scissors. Won’t a match do? Chuck 
us the match-box. He is a hog, you know; we might as well singe him. Lie 
still!” He lit a vesta, but checked his hand. “I only want to take off half, 
though.” 

“That’s all right.” Beetle waved the brush. “Pl lather up to the middle — 
see? and you can burn off the rest.” 

The thin-haired first mustache of youth fluffed off in flame to the lather- 
line in the centre of the lip, and Stalky rubbed away the burnt stumpage 
with his thumb. It was not a very gentle shave, but it abundantly 
accomplished its purpose. 

“Now the whisker on the other side. Turn him over!” Between match and 
razor this, too, was removed. “Give him his shaving-glass. Take the gag out. 
I want to hear what he’ I say.” 

But there were no words. Sefton gazed at the lop-sided wreck in horror 
and despair. Two fat tears rolled down his cheek. 

“Oh, I forgot! I say, Sefton, what did you bully Clewer for?” 

“Leave me alone! Oh, you infernal bullies, leave me alone! Haven’t I had 
enough?” 

“He says we must leave him alone,” said McTurk. 

“He says we are bullies, an’ we haven’t even begun yet,” said Beetle. 
“You’re ungrateful, Seffy. Golly! You do look an atrocity and a half!” 

“He says he has had enough,” said Stalky. “He errs!” 


“Well, to work, to work!” chanted McTurk, waving a stump. “Come on, 
my giddy Narcissus. Don’t fall in love with your own reflection!” 

“Oh, let him off,” said Campbell from his corner; “he’s blubbing, too.” 

Sefton cried like a twelve-year-old with pain, shame, wounded vanity, 
and utter helplessness. 

“You'll make it pax, Sefton, won’t you? You can’t stand up to those 
young devils — ” 

“Don’t be rude, Campbell, de-ah,” said McTurk, “or you’ll catch it 
again!” 

“You are devils, you know,” said Campbell. 

“What? for a little bullyin’ — same as you’ve been givin’ Clewer! How 
long have you been jestin’ with him?” said Stalky. “All this term?” 

“We didn’t always knock him about, though!” 

“You did when you could catch him,” said Beetle, cross-legged on the 
floor, dropping a stump from time to time across Sefton’s instep. “Don’t I 
know it!” 

“I — perhaps we did.” 

“And you went out of your way to catch him? Don’t I know it! Because 
he was an awful little beast, eh? Don’t I know it! Now, you see, you’re 
awful beasts, and you’re gettin’ what he got — for bein’ a beast. Just 
because we choose.” 

“We never really bullied him — like you’ve done us.” 

“Yah!” said Beetle. “They never really bully — ’Molly’ Fairburn didn’t. 
Only knock ‘em about a little bit. That’s what they say. Only kick their 
souls out of ‘em, and they go and blub in the box-rooms. Shove their heads 
into the ulsters an’ blub. Write home three times a day — yes, you brute, 
I’ve done that — askin’ to be taken away. You’ve never been bullied 
properly, Campbell I’m sorry you made pax.” 

“Pm not!” said Campbell, who was a humorist in a way. “Look out, 
you’re slaying Sefton!” 

In his excitement Beetle had used the stump unreflectingly, and Sefton 
was now shouting for mercy. 

“An’ you!” he cried, wheeling where he sat. “You’ve never been bullied, 
either. Where were you before you came here?” 

“I — I had a tutor.” 

“Yah! You would. You never blubbed in your life. But you’re blubbin’ 
now, by gum. Aren’t you blubbin’?” 

“Can’t you see, you blind beast?” Sefton fell over sideways, tear-tracks 
furrowing the dried lather. Crack came the cricket-stump on the curved 


latter-end of him. 

“Blind, am I,” said Beetle, “and a beast? Shut up, Stalky. I’m goin’ to 
jape a bit with our friend, a’ la ‘Molly’ Fairburn. J think I can see. Can’t I 
see, Sefton?” 

“The point is well taken,” said McTurk, watching the strap at work. 
“You’d better say that he sees, Seffy.” 

“You do — you can! I swear you do!” yelled Sefton, for strong 
arguments were coercing him. 

“Aren’t my eyes lovely?” The stump rose and fell steadily throughout 
this catechism. 


“Yes.” 
“A gentle hazel, aren’t they?” 
“Yes — oh, yes!” 


“What a liar you are! They’re sky-blue. Ain’t they sky-blue?” 

“Yes — oh, yes!” 

“You don’t know your mind from one minute to another. You must learn 
— you must learn.” 

“What a bait you’re in!” said Stalky. “Keep your hair on, Beetle.” 

“T’ve had it done to me,” said Beetle. “Now — about my being a beast.” 

“Pax — oh, pax!” cried Sefton; “make it pax. I’ll give up! Let me off! 
I’m broke! I can’t stand it!” 

“Ugh! Just when we were gettin’ our hand in!” grunted McTurk. 

“They didn’t let Clewer off, PI swear.” 

“Confess — apologize — quick!” said Stalky. 

From the floor Sefton made unconditional surrender, more abjectly even 
than Campbell He would never touch any one again. He would go softly all 
the days of his life. 

“We’ve got to take it, I suppose?” said Stalky. “All right, Sefton. You’re 
broke? Very good. Shut up, Beetle! But before we let you up, you an’ 
Campbell will kindly oblige us with ‘Kitty of Coleraine’ — a’ la Clewer.” 

“That’s not fair,” said Campbell; “we’ve surrendered.” 

“Course you have. Now you’re goin’ to do what we tell you — same as 
Clewer would. If you hadn’t surrendered you’d ha’ been really bullied. 
Havin’ surrendered — do you follow, Seffy? — you sing odes in honor of 
the conquerors. Hurry up!” 

They dropped into chairs luxuriously. Campbell and Sefton looked at 
each other, and, neither taking comfort from that view, struck up “Kitty of 
Coleraine.” 

“Vile bad,” said Stalky, as the miserable wailing ended. “If you hadn’t 


surrendered it would have been our painful duty to buzz books at you for 
singin’ out o’ tune. Now then.” 

He freed them from their bonds, but for several minutes they could not 
rise. Campbell was first on his feet, smiling uneasily. Sefton staggered to 
the table, buried his head in his arms, and shook with sobs. There was no 
shadow of fight in either — only amazement, distress, and shame. 

“Ca — can’t he shave clean before tea, please?” said Campbell. “It’s ten 
minutes to bell.” 

Stalky shook his head. He meant to escort the half-shaved one to the 
meal. 

McTurk yawned in his chair and Beetle mopped his face. They were all 
dripping with excitement and exertion. 

“If I knew anything about it, I swear I’d give you a moral lecture,” said 
Stalky severely. 

“Don’t jaw; they’ve surrendered,” said McTurk. “This moral suasion 
biznai takes it out of a chap.” 

“Don’t you see how gentle we’ve been? We might have called Clewer in 
to look at you,” said Stalky. ““The bleatin’ of the tiger excites the kid.’ But 
we didn’t. We’ve only got to tell a few chaps in Coll. about this and you’d 
be hooted all over the shop. Your life wouldn’t be worth havin’. But we 
aren’t goin’ to do that, either. We’re strictly moral suasers, Campbell; so, 
unless you or Seffy split about this, no one will.” 

“T swear you’re a brick,” said Campbell. “I suppose I was rather a brute 
to Clewer.” 

“Tt looked like it,” said Stalky. “But I don’t think Seffy need come into 
hall with cock-eye whiskers. Horrid bad for the fags if they saw him. He 
can shave. Ain’t you grateful, Sefton?” 

The head did not lift. Sefton was deeply asleep. 

“That’s rummy,” said McTurk, as a snore mixed with a sob. “‘Cheek, I 
think; or else he’s shammin’.” 

“No, ‘tisn’t,” said Beetle. “‘When ‘Molly’ Fairburn had attended to me 
for an hour or so I used to go bung off to sleep on a form sometimes. Poor 
devil! But he called me a beastly poet, though.” 

“Well, come on.” Stalky lowered his voice. “Good-by, Campbell. 
‘Member, if you don’t talk, nobody will.” 

There should have been a war-dance, but that all three were so utterly 
tired that they almost went to sleep above the tea-cups in their study, and 
slept till prep. 

“A most extraordinary letter. Are all parents incurably mad? What do you 


make of it?” said the Head, handing a closely written eight pages to the 
Reverend John. 

““The only son of his mother, and she a widow.’ That is the least 
reasonable sort.” The chaplain read with pursed lips. “If half those charges 
are true he should be in the sick-house; whereas he is disgustingly well. 
Certainly he has shaved. I noticed that.” 

“Under compulsion, as his mother points out. How delicious! How 
salutary!” 

“You haven’t to answer her. It isn’t often I don’t know what has 
happened in the school; but this is beyond me.” 

“If you asked me I should say seek not to propitiate. When one is forced 
to take crammers’ pups — ” 

“He was perfectly well at extra-tuition — with me — this morning,” said 
the Head, absently. “Unusually well behaved, too.” 

“ —_ they either educate the school, or the school, as in this case, educates 
them. I prefer our own methods,” the chaplain concluded. 

“You think it was that?” A lift of the Head’s eye-brow. 

“T’m sure of it! And nothing excuses his trying to give the College a bad 
name.” 

“That’s the line I mean to take with him,” the Head answered. 

The Augurs winked. 

A few days later the Reverend John called on Number Five. “Why 
haven’t we seen you before, Padre?” said they. 

“Tve been watching times and seasons and events and men — and boys,” 
he replied. “I am pleased with my Tenth Legion. I make them my 
compliments. Clewer was throwing ink-balls in form this morning, instead 
of doing his work. He is now doing fifty lines for — unheard-of audacity.” 

“You can’t blame us, sir,” said Beetle. “You told us to remove the — er 
— pressure. That’s the worst of a fag.” 

“T’ve known boys five years his senior throw ink-balls, Beetle. To such 
an one have I given two hundred lines — not so long ago. And now I come 
to think of it, were those lines ever shown up?” 

“Were they, Turkey?’ said Beetle unblushingly. 

“Don’t you think Clewer looks a little cleaner, Padre?” Stalky 
interrupted. 

“We’re no end of moral reformers,” said McTurk. 

“Tt was all Stalky, but it was a lark,” said Beetle. 

“T have noticed the moral reform in several quarters. Didn’t I tell you you 
had more influence than any boys in the Coll. if you cared to use it?” 


“Tt’s a trifle exhaustin’ to use frequent — our kind of moral suasion. 
Besides, you see, it only makes Clewer cheeky.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Clewer; I was thinking of — the other people, 
Stalky.” 

“Oh, we didn’t bother much about the other people,” said McTurk. “Did 
we?” 

“But I did — from the beginning.” 

“Then you knew, sir?” 

A downward puff of smoke. “Boys educate each other, they say, more 
than we can or dare. If I had used one half of the moral suasion you may or 
may not have employed — ” 

“With the best motives in the world. Don’t forget our pious motives, 
Padre,” said McTurk. 

“I suppose I should be now languishing in Bideford jail, shouldn’t I? 
Well, to quote the Head, in a little business which we have agreed to forget, 
that strikes me as flagrant injustice... What are you laughing at, you young 
sinners? Isn’t it true? I will not stay to be shouted at. What I looked into this 
den of iniquity for was to find out if any one cared to come down for a 
bathe off the Ridge. But I see you won’t.” 

“Won’t we, though! Half a shake, Padre Sahib, till we get our towels, and 
nous sommes avec vous!” 


TO THE COMPANIONS 
Horace, Ode 17, Bk. V. 


HOW comes it that, at even-tide. 
When level beams should show most truth. 
Man, failing, takes unfailing pride 
In memories of his frolic youth? 
Venus and Liber fill their hour; 
The games engage, the law-courts prove; 
Till hardened life breeds love of power 
Or Avarice, Age’s final love. 
Yet at the end, these comfort not — 
Nor any triumph Fate decrees- 
Compared with glorious, unforgot — 
ten innocent enormities 
Of frontless days before the beard. 
When, instant on the casual jest. 
The God Himself of Mirth appeared 
And snatched us to His heaving breast. 
And we-not caring who He was 
But certain He would come again — 
Accepted all He brought to pass 
As Gods accept the lives of men... 
Then He withdrew from sight and speech. 
Nor left a shrine. How comes it now. 
While Charon’s keel grates on the beach. 
He calls so clear: ‘Rememberest thou?’? 


THE UNITED IDOLATERS 


HIS name was Brownell and his reign was brief. He came from the Central 
Anglican Scholastic Agency, a soured, clever, reddish man picked up by the 
Head at the very last moment of the summer holidays in default of Macrea 
(of Macrea’s House) who wired from Switzerland that he had smashed a 
knee mountaineering, and would not be available that term. 

Looking back at the affair, one sees that the Head should have warned 
Mr. Brownell of the College’s outstanding peculiarity, instead of leaving 
him to discover it for himself the first day of the term, when he went for a 
walk to the beach, and saw ‘Potiphar’ Mullins, Head of Games, smoking 
without conceal on the sands. ‘Pot,’ having the whole of the Autumn 
Football challenges, acceptances, and Fifteen reconstructions to work out, 
did not at first comprehend Mr. Brownell’s shrill cry of: ‘You’re smoking! 
You’re smoking, sir!’ but he removed his pipe, and answered, placably 
enough: ‘The Army Class is allowed to smoke, sir.’ 

Mr. Brownell replied: ‘Preposterous! 

Pot, seeing that this new person was uninformed, suggested that he 
should refer to the Head. 

“You may be sure I shall-sure I shall, sir! Then we shall see!’ 

Mr. Brownell and his umbrella scudded off, and Pot returned to his 
match-plannings. Anon, he observed, much as the Almighty might observe 
black-beetles, two small figures coming over the Pebble-ridge a few 
hundred yards to his right. They were a Major and his Minor, the latter a 
new boy and, as such, entitled to his brother’s countenance for exactly three 
days-after which he would fend for himself. Pot waited till they were well 
out on the great stretch of mother-o’pearl sands; then caused his ground-ash 
to describe a magnificent whirl of command in the air. 

‘Come on,’ said the Major. ‘Run!’ 

‘What for?’ said the Minor, who had noticed nothing. 

“Cause we’re wanted. Leg it!’ 

‘Oh, I can do that,’ the Minor replied and, at the end of the sprint, fetched 
up a couple of yards ahead of his brother, and much less winded. 

“Your Minor?’ said Pot, looking over them, seawards. 

“Yes, Mullins,’ the Major replied. 

‘All right. Cut along!’ They cut on the word. 

‘Hi! Fludd Major! Come back!’ 

Back fled the elder. 


“Your wind’s bad. Too fat. You grunt like a pig. ‘Mustn’t do it! 
Understand? Go away!’ 

“What was all that for?’ the Minor asked on the Major’s return. 

“To see if we could run, you fool!’ 

‘Well, I ran faster than you, anyhow,’ was the scandalous retort. 

‘Look here, Har-Minor, if you go on talking like this, you’ll get yourself 
kicked all round Coll. An’ you mustn’t stand like you did when a Prefect’s 
talkin’ to you.’ 

The Minor’s eyes opened with awe. ‘I thought it was only one of the 
masters,’ said he. 

‘Masters! It was Mullins-Head o’ Games. You are a putrid young ass!’ 

By what seemed pure chance, Mr. Brownell ran into the School Chaplain, 
the Reverend John Gillett, beating up against the soft September rain that 
no native ever troubled to wear a coat for. 

‘I was trying to catch you after lunch,’ the latter began. ‘I wanted to show 
you our objects of local interest.’ 

‘Thank you! I’ve seen all I want,’ Mr. Brownell answered., Gillett, is 
there anything about me which suggests the Congenital Dupe?’ 

‘It’s early to say, yet,’ the Chaplain answered. ‘Who’ve you been 
meeting?’ 

‘A youth called Mullets, I believe.” And, indeed, there was Potiphar, 
ground-ash, pipe, and all, quarter-decking serenely below the Pebbleridge. 

‘Oh! I see. Old Pot-our Head of Games.’ 

‘He was smoking. He’s smoking now! Before those two little boys, too!’ 
Mr. Brownell panted. ‘He had the audacity to tell me that — ’ 

“Yes,’ the Reverend John cut in. “The Army Class is allowed to smoke- 
not in their studies, of course, but within limits, out of doors. You see, we 
have to compete against the Crammers’ establishments, where smoking’s 
usual.’ 

This was true! Of the only school in England was this the cold truth, and 
for the reason given, in that unprogressive age. 

‘Good Heavens!’ said Mr. Brownell to the gulls and the gray sea. ‘And I 
was never warned!’ 

‘The Head is a little forgetful. I ought to have — But it’s all right,’ the 
Chaplain added soothingly. ‘Pot won’t-er-give you away.’ 

Mr. Brownell, who knew what smoking led to, testified out of his twelve 
years’ experience of what he called the Animal Boy. He left little 
unexplored or unexplained. 

‘There may be something in what you say,’ the Reverend John assented. 


‘But as a matter of fact, their actual smoking doesn’t amount to much. They 
talk a great deal about their brands of tobacco. Practically, it makes them 
rather keen on putting down smoking among the juniors-as an 
encroachment on their privilege, you see. They lick ‘em twice as hard for it 
as we'd dare to.’ 

‘Lick!’ Mr. Brownell cried. ‘One expels! One expels! I know the end of 
these practices.’ He told his companion, in detail, with anecdotes and 
inferences, a great deal more about the Animal Boy. 

‘Ah!’ said the Reverend John to himself. “You’ll leave at the end of the 
term; but you’ll have a deuce of a time first.’ Aloud: ‘We-ell, I suppose no 
one can be sure of any school’s tendency at any given moment, but, 
personally, I should incline to believe that we’re reasonably free from the- 
er-monastic microbes of-er-older institutions.’ 

‘But a school’s a school. You can’t get out of that! It’s preposterous! You 
must admit that,’ Mr. Brownell insisted. 

They were within hail of Pot by now, and the Reverend John asked him 
how Affairs of State stood. 

‘All right, thank you, sir. How are you, sir?’ 

‘Loungin’ round and sufferin’, my son. What about the dates of the 
Exeter and Tiverton matches?’ 

‘As late in the term as we can get ‘em, don’t you think, sir?’ 

‘Quite! Specially Blundell’s. They’re our dearest foe,’ he explained to the 
frozen Mr. Brownell. ‘Aren’t we rather light in the scrum just now, 
Mullins?’ 

“Fraid so, sir: but Packman’s playin’ forward this term.’ 

‘At last!’ cried the Reverend John. (Packman was Pot’s second-in- 
command, who considered himself a heaven-born half-back, but Pot had 
been working on him diplomatically. ‘He’ll be a pillar, at any rate. Lend me 
one of your fuzees, please. I’ve only got matches.’ 

Mr. Brownell was unused to this sort of talk. ‘A bad beginning to a bad 
business,’ he muttered as they returned to College. 

Pot finished out his meditations; from time to time rubbing up the gloss 
on his new seven-and-sixpenny silver-mounted, rather hot, myall- wood 
pipe, with its very thin crust in the bowl. 

As the Studies brought back brackets and pictures for their walls, so did 
they bring odds and ends of speech-theatre, opera, and music-hall gags- 
from the great holiday world; some of which stuck for a term, and others 
were discarded. Number Five was unpacking, when Dick Four (King’s 
House) of the red nose and dramatic instincts, who with Pussy and Tertius 


inhabited the study below, loafed up and asked them ‘how their symptoms 
seemed to segashuate.’ They said nothing at the time, for they knew Dick 
had a giddy uncle who took him to the Pavilion and the Cri, and all would 
be explained later. But, before they met again, Beetle came across two fags 
at war in a box-room, one of whom cried to the other ‘Turn me loose, or I’ Il 
knock the natal stuffin’ out of you.’ Beetle demanded why he, being offal, 
presumed to use this strange speech. The fag said it came out of a new book 
about rabbits and foxes and turtles and niggers, which was in his locker. 
(Uncle Remus was a popular holiday gift-book in Shotover’s year: when 
Cetewayo lived in the Melbury Road, Arabi Pasha in Egypt, and Spofforth 
on the Oval.) Beetle had it out and read for some time, standing by the 
window, ere he carried it off to Number Five and began at once to give a 
wonderful story of a Tar Baby. Stalky tore it from him because he sputtered 
incoherently; McTurk, for the same cause, wrenching it from Stalky. There 
was no prep that night. The book was amazing, and full of quotations that 
one could hurl like javelins. When they came down to prayers, Stalky, to 
show he was abreast of the latest movement, pounded on the door of Dick 
Four’s study shouting a couplet that pleased him: 

‘Ti-yi! Tungalee! 

I eat um pea! I pick um pea!’ 

Upon which Dick Four, hornpiping and squinting, and not at all unlike a 
bull-frog, came out and answered from the bottom of his belly, whence he 
could produce incredible noises 

‘Ingle-go-jang, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy! 

I’m right at home, my joy, my joy! —’ 

The chants seemed to answer the ends of their being created for the 
moment. They all sang them the whole way up the corridor, and, after 
prayers, bore the burdens dispersedly to their several dormitories, where 
they found many who knew the book of the words, but who, boylike, had 
waited for a lead ere giving tongue. In a short time the College was as 
severely infected with Uncle Remus as it had been with Pinafore and 
Patience. King realised it specially because he was running Macrea’s House 
in addition to his own and, Dick Four said, was telling his new charges 
what he thought of his ‘esteemed colleague’s’ methods of House-control. 

The Reverend John was talking to the Head in the tatter’s study, perhaps 
a fortnight later. 

‘If you’d only wired me,’ he said. ‘I could have dug up something that 
might have tided us over. This man’s dangerous.’ 


‘Mea culpa!’ the Head replied. ‘I had so much on hand. Our Governing 
Council alone — But what do We make of him?’ 

‘Trust Youth! We call him “Mister.” 

“Mister Brownell”?’ 

‘Just “Mister.” It took Us three days to plumb his soul.’ 

‘And he doesn’t approve of Our institutions? You say he is On the Track- 
eh? He suspects the worst?’ 

The School Chaplain nodded. 

‘We-ell. I should say that that was the one tendency we had not 
developed. Setting aside we haven’t even a curtain in a dormitory, let alone 
a lock to any form-room door-there has to be tradition in these things.’ 

‘So I believe. So, indeed, one knows. And-’tisn’t as if I ever preached on 
personal purity either.’ 

The Head laughed. ‘No, or you’d join Brownell at term-end. By the way, 
what’s this new line of Patristic discourse you’re giving us in church? I 
found myself listening to some of it last Sunday.’ 

‘Oh! My early Christianity sermons? I bought a dozen ready made in 
Town just before I came down. Some one who knows his Gibbon must have 
done ‘em. Aren’t they good?’ The Reverend John, who was no hand at 
written work, beamed self-approvingly. There was a knock and Pot entered. 

The weather had defeated him, at last. All footer-grounds, he reported, 
were unplayable, and must be rested. His idea, to keep things going, was 
Big and Little Side Paper-chases thrice a week. For the juniors, a shortish 
course on the Burrows, which he intended to oversee personally the first 
few times, while Packman lunged Big Side across the inland and upland 
ploughs, for proper sweats. There was some question of bounds that he 
asked authority to vary; and, would the Head please say which afternoons 
would interfere least with the Army Class, Extra Tuition. 

As to bounds, the Head left those, as usual, entirely to Pot. The Reverend 
John volunteered to shift one of his extra-Tu classes from four to five p.m. 
till after prayers-nine to ten. The whole question was settled in five minutes. 

“We hate paper-chases, don’t we, Pot?’ the Headmaster asked as the Head 
of Games rose. 

“Yes, sir, but it keeps ‘em in training. Good night, sir.’ 

‘To go back — ’ drawled the Head when the door was well shut. ‘No-o. I 
do not think so!...Ye-es! He’ll leave at the end of the term... A-aah! How 
does it go? “Don’t ‘spute wid de squinch-owl. Jam de shovel in de fier.” 
Have you come across that extraordinary book, by the way?’ 

‘Oh, yes. We’ve got it badly too. It has some sort of elemental appeal, I 


suppose.’ 

Here Mr. King came in with a neat little scheme for the reorganisation of 
certain details in Macrea’s House, where he had detected reprehensible 
laxities. The Head sighed. The Reverend John only heard the beginnings of 
it. Then he slid out softly. He remembered he had not written to Macrea for 
quite a long time. 

The first Big Side Paper-chase, in blinding wet, was as vile as even the 
groaning and bemired Beetle had prophesied. But Dick Four had managed 
to run his own line when it skirted Bideford, and turned up at the Lavatories 
half an hour late cherishing a movable tumour beneath his sweater. 

‘Ingle-go-jang!’ he chanted, and slipped out a warm but coy land- 
tortoise. 

‘My Sacred Hat!’ cried Stalky. ‘Brer Terrapin! Where you catchee? What 
you makee-do aveck?’ 

This was Stalky’s notion of how they talked in Uncle Remus; and he 
spake no other tongue for weeks. 

‘I don’t know yet; but I had to get him. ‘Man with a barrow full of ‘em in 
Bridge Street. ‘Gave me my choice for a bob. Leave him alone, you owl! 
He won’t swim where you’ve been washing your filthy self! “I’m right at 
home, my joy, my joy.”‘ Dick’s nose shone like Bardolph’s as he bubbled in 
the bath. 

Just before tea-time, he,’ Pussy,’ and Tertius broke in upon Number Five, 
processionally, singing: 

‘Ingle-go-jang, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy! 

I’m right at home, my joy, my joy! 

Ingle-go-jang, my joy.’ 

Brer Terrapin, painted or and sable-King’s House-colours-swung by a 
neatly contrived belly-band from the end of a broken jumping-pole. They 
thought rather well of taking him in to tea. They called at one or two studies 
on the way, and were warmly welcomed; but when they reached the still 
shut doors of the dining-hall (Richards, ex-Petty Officer, R.N., was always 
unpunctual-but they needn’t have called him ‘Stinking Jim ‘) the whole 
school shouted approval. After the meal, Brer Terrapin was borne the round 
of the form-rooms from Number One to Number Twelve, in an unbroken 
roar of homage. 

‘To-morrow,’ Dick Four announced, ‘we’ll sacrifice to him. Fags in 
blazin’ paper-baskets!’ and with thundering ‘Ingle-go fangs’ the Idol retired 
to its shrine. 


It had been a satisfactory performance. Little Hartopp, surprised labelling 
‘rocks’ in Number Twelve, which held the Natural History Museum, had 
laughed consumedly; and the Reverend John, just before prep, 
complimented Dick that he had not a single dissenter to his following. In 
this respect the affair was an advance on Byzantium and Alexandria which, 
of course, were torn by rival sects led by militant Bishops or zealous 
heathen. Vide, (Beetle,) Hypatia, and (if Dick Four ever listened, instead of 
privily swotting up his Euclid, in Church) the Reverend John’s own 
sermons. Mr. King, who had heard the noise but had not appeared, made no 
comment till dinner, when he told the Common Room ceiling that he 
entertained the lowest opinion of Uncle Remus’s buffoonery, but opined 
that it might interest certain types of intellect. Little Hartopp, School 
Librarian, who had, by special request, laid in an extra copy of the book, 
differed acridly. He had, he said, heard or overheard every salient line of 
Uncle Remus quoted, appositely too, by boys whom he would not have 
credited with intellectual interests. Mr. King repeated that he was wearied 
by the senseless and childish repetitions of immature minds. He recalled the 
Patience epidemic. Mr. Prout did not care for Uncle Remus-the dialect put 
him off-but he thought the Houses were getting a bit out of hand. There was 
nothing one could lay hold of, of course-’As yet,’ Mr. Brownell interjected 
darkly. ‘But this larking about in form-rooms,’ he added, had potentialities 
which, if he knew anything of the Animal Boy, would develop-or had 
developed.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ said the Reverend John. ‘This is the first time to my 
knowledge that Stalky has ever played second-fiddle to any one. Brer 
Terrapin was entirely Dick Four’s notion. By the way, he was painted your 
House-colours, King.’ 

‘Was he?’ said King artlessly. ‘I have always held that our Dickson 
Quartus had the rudiments of imagination. We will look into it-look into it.’ 

‘In our loathsome calling, more things are done by judicious letting alone 
than by any other,’ the Reverend John grunted. 

‘I can’t subscribe to that,’ said Mr. Prout. ‘You haven’t a House,’ and for 
once Mr. King backed Prout. 

‘Thank Heaven I haven’t! Or I should be like you two. Leave ‘em alone! 
Leave ‘em alone! Haven’t you ever seen puppies fighting over a slipper for 
hours?’ 

“Yes, but Gillett admits that Dickson Quartus was the only begetter of 
this manifestation. I wasn’t aware that the-er-Testacean had been tricked out 
in my colours,’ said King. 


And at that very hour, Number Five Study-’prep’ thrown to the winds- 
were toiling inspiredly at a Tar Baby made up of Beetle’s sweater, and half- 
a-dozen lavatory-towels; a condemned cretonne curtain and, ditto, baize 
table-cloth for ‘natal stuffin”’; an ancient, but air-tight puntabout-ball for the 
head; all three play-box ropes for bindings; and most of Richards’ weekly 
blacking-allowance for Prout’s House’s boots, to give tone to the whole. 

‘Gummy!’ said Beetle when their curtain-pole had been taken down and 
Tar Baby hitched to the end of it by a loop in its voluptuous back. ‘It looks 
pretty average indecent, somehow.’ 

“You can use it this way, too,’ Turkey demonstrated, handling the curtain- 
pole like a flail ‘Now, shove it in the fireplace to dry an’ we’ll wash up.’ 

‘But-but,’ said Stalky, fascinated by the unspeakable front and behind of 
the black and bulging horror. ‘How come he lookee so hellish?’ 

‘Dead easy! If you do anything with your whole heart, Ruskin says, you 
always pull off something dam’-fine. Brer Terrapin’s only a natural animal; 
but Tar Baby’s Art,’ McTurk explained. 

‘T see! “If you’re anxious for to shine in the high aesthetic line.” Well, 
Tar Baby’s the filthiest thing I’ve ever seen in my life,’ Stalky concluded. 
‘King’ll be rabid.’ 

The United Idolaters set forth, side by side, at five o’clock next 
afternoon; Brer Terrapin, wide awake, and swimming hard into nothing; Tar 
Baby lurching from side to side with a lascivious abandon that made Foxy, 
the School Sergeant, taking defaulters’ drill in the Corridor, squawk like an 
outraged hen. And when they ceremoniously saluted each other, like 
aristocratic heads on revolutionary pikes, it beat the previous day’s 
performance out of sight and mind. The very fags, offered up, till the 
bottoms of the paper-baskets carried away, as heave-offerings before them, 
fell over each other for the honour; and House by House, when the news 
spread, dropped its doings, and followed the Mysteries-not without song... 

Some say it was a fag of Prout’s who appealed for rescue from Brer 
Terrapin to Tar Baby; others, that the introits to the respective creeds 
(‘Ingle-go-jang,’-’Ti-yi-Tungalee!’) carried in themselves the seeds of 
dissent. At any rate, the cleavage developed as swiftly as in a new religion, 
and by tea-time, when they were fairly hoarse, the rolling world was rent to 
the death between Ingles versus Tungles, and Brer Terrapin had swept out 
Number Eleven form-room to the War-cry: ‘Here I come a-bulgin’ and a- 
bilin’.’ Prep stopped further developments, but they agreed that, as a 
recreation for wet autumn evenings, the jape was unequalled, and called for 
its repetition on Saturday. 


That was a brilliant evening, too. Both sides went into prayers practically 
re-dressing themselves. There was a smell of singed fag down the lines and 
a watery eye or so; but nothing to which the most fastidious could have 
objected. The Reverend John hinted something about roof-lifting noises. 

‘Oh, no, Padre, Sahib. We were only billin’ an’ cooin’ a bit,’ Stalky 
explained. ‘We haven’t really begun. There’s goin’ to be a tug-o’-war next 
Saturday with Miss Meadow’s bed-cord — ’ 

“Which in dem days would ha’ hilt a mule,” * the Reverend John quoted. 
‘Well, I’ve got to be impartial. I wish you both good luck.’ 

The week, with its three paper-chases, passed uneventfully, but for a 
certain amount of raiding and reprisals on new lines that might have warned 
them they were playing with fire. The Juniors had learned to use the sacred 
war-chants as signals of distress; oppressed Ingles squealing for aid against 
oppressing Tungles, and vice versa; so that one never knew when a peaceful 
form-room would flare up in song and slaughter. But not a soul dreamed, 
for a moment, that that Saturday’s jape would develop into-what it did! 
They were rigidly punctilious about the ritual; exquisitely careful as to the 
weights on Miss Meadow’s bed-cord, kindly lent by Richards, who said he 
knew nothing about mules, but guaranteed it would hold a barge’s crew; 
and if Dick Four chose to caparison himself as Archimandrite of Joppa, 
black as burned cork could make him, why, Stalky, in a nightgown kilted up 
beneath his sweater, was equally the Pope Symmachus, just converted from 
heathendom but given to alarming relapses. 

It began after tea — say 6.50 p.m. It got into its stride by 7.30 when 
Turkey, with pillows bound round the ends of forms, invented the Royal 
Battering-Ram Corps. It grew and-it grew till a quarter to nine when the 
Prefects, most of whom had fought on one side or the other, thought it time 
to stop and went in with ground-ashes and the bare hand for ten minutes.,... 

Honours for the action were not awarded by the Head till Monday 
morning when he dealt out one dozen lickings to selected seniors, eight 
‘millies’ (one thousand), fourteen ‘usuals’ (five hundred lines), minor 
impositions past count, and a stoppage of pocket-money on a scale and for a 
length of time unprecedented in modern history. 

He said the College was within an ace of being burned to the ground 
when the gas jet in Number Eleven form-room-where they tried to burn Tar 
Baby, fallen for the moment into the hands of the enemy-was wrenched off, 
and the lit gas spouted all over the ceiling till some one plugged the pipe 
with dormitory soap. He said that nothing save his consideration for their 
future careers kept him from expelling the wanton ruffians who had noosed 
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all the desks in Number Twelve and swept them up in one crackling mound, 
barring a couple that had pitch- poled through the window. This, again, had 
been no man’s design but the inspiration of necessity when Tar Baby’s 
bodyguard, surrounded but defiant, was only rescued at the last minute by 
Turkey’s immortal flank-attack with the battering-rams that carried away 
the door of Number Nine. He said that the same remarks applied to the 
fireplace and mantelpiece in Number Seven which everybody had seen fall 
out of the wall of their own motion after Brer Terrapin had hitched Miss 
Meadow’s bed-cord to the bars of the grate. 

He said much more, too; but as King pointed out in Common Room that 
evening, his canings were inept, he had not confiscated the Idols and, above 
all, had not castigated, as King would have castigated, the disgusting 
childishness of all concerned. 

‘Well,’ said Little Hartopp. ‘I saw the Prefects choking them off as we 
came into prayers. You’ve reason to reckon that in the scale of suffering.’ 

‘And more than half the damage was done under your banner, King,’ the 
Reverend John added. 

‘That doesn’t affect my judgment; though, as a matter of fact, I believe 
Brer Terrapin triumphed over Tar Baby all along the line. Didn’t he, I rout?’ 

‘It didn t seem to me a fitting time to ask. The Tar Babies were 
handicapped, of course, by not being able to-ah-tackle a live animal.’ 

‘I confess,’ Mr. Brownell volunteered, ‘it was the studious perversity of 
certain aspects of the orgy which impressed me. And yet, what can one exp 


‘How do you mean?’ King demanded. ‘Dickson Quartus may be 
eccentric, but — ’ 

‘T was alluding to the vile and calculated indecency of that black doll.’ 

Mr. Brownell had passed Tar Baby going down to battle, all round and 
ripe, before Turkey had begun to use it as Bishop Odo’s holy-water 
sprinkler. 

‘It is possible you didn’t — ’ 

‘T never noticed anything,’ said Prout. ‘If there had been, I should have 
been the first — ’ 

Here Little Hartopp sniggered, which did not cool the air. 

‘Peradventure,’ King began with due intake of the breath. ‘Peradventure 
even I might have taken cognizance of the matter both for my own House’s 
sake and for my colleague’s...No! Folly I concede. Utter childishness and 
complete absence of discipline in all quarters, as the natural corollary to 
dabbling in so-called transatlantic humour, I frankly admit. But that there 


was anything esoterically obscene in the outbreak I absolutely deny.’ 

‘They’ve been fighting for weeks over those things,’ said Mr. Prout. 
“Silly, of course, but I don’t see how it can be dangerous.’ 

‘Quite true. Any House-master of experience knows that, Brownell,’ the 
Reverend John put in reprovingly. 

‘Given a normal basis of tradition and conduct-certainly,’ Mr. Brownell 
answered. ‘But with such amazing traditions as exist here, no man with any 
experience of the Animal Boy can draw your deceptive inferences. That’s 
all I mean. 

Once again, and not for the first time, but with greater heat he testified 
what smoking led to-what, indeed, he was morally certain existed in full 
blast under their noses... 

Gloves were off in three minutes. Pessimists, no more than poets, love 
each other and, even when they work together, it is one thing to pessimise 
congenially with an ancient and tried associate who is also a butt, and 
another to be pessimised over by an inexperienced junior, even though the 
latter’s college career may have included more exhibitions-nay, even pot- 
huntings-than one’s own. The Reverend John did his best to pour water on 
the flames. Little Hartopp, perceiving that it was pure oil, threw in canfuls 
of his own, from the wings. In the end, words passed which would have 
made the Common Room uninhabitable for the future, but that Macrea had 
written (the Reverend John had seen the letter) saying that his knee was 
fairly re- knit and he was prepared to take on again at half-term. This 
happened to be the only date since the Creation beyond which Mr. 
Brownell’s self-respect would not permit him to stay one hour. It solved the 
situation, amid puffings and blowings and bitter epigrams, and a most 
distinguished stateliness of bearing all round, till Mr. Brownell’s departure. 

‘My dear fellow!’ said the Reverend John to Macrea, on the first night of 
the latter’s return. ‘I do hope there was nothing in my letters to you-you 
asked me to keep you posted-that gave you any idea King wasn’t doing his 
best with your House according to his lights?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Macrea. ‘I’ve the greatest respect for King, but 
after all, one’s House is one’s House. One can’t stand it being tinkered with 
by well-meaning outsiders.’ 

To Mr. Brownell on Bideford station-platform, the Reverend John’s last 
words were: 

“Well, well. You mustn’t judge us too harshly. I dare say there’s a great 
deal in what you say. Oh, Yes! King’s conduct was inexcusable, absolutely 
inexcusable! About the smoking? Lamentable, but we must all bow down, 


more or less, in the House of Rimmon. We have to compete with the 
Crammers’ Shops.’ 

To the Head, in the silence of his study, next day: ‘He didn’t seem to me 
the kind of animal who’d keep to advantage in our atmosphere. Luckily he 
lost his temper (King and he are own brothers) and he couldn’t withdraw 
his resignation.’ 

‘Excellent. After all, it’s only a few pounds to make up. PI slip it in 
under our recent-er-barrack damages. And what do We think of it all, 
Gillett?’ 

‘We do not think at all-any of us,’ said the Reverend John. ‘Youth is its 
own prophylactic, thank Heaven.’ 

And the Head, not usually devout, echoed, “Thank Heaven!’ 

‘It was worth it,’ Dick Four pronounced on review of the profit-and- loss 
account with Number Five in his study. 

‘Heap-plenty-bong-assez,’ Stalky assented. 

‘But why didn’t King ra’ar up an’ cuss Tar Baby?’ Beetle asked. 

“You preter-pluperfect, fat-ended fool!’ Stalky began- 

‘Keep your hair on! We all know the Idolaters wasn’t our Uncle Stalky’s 
idea. But why didn’t King — ’ 

‘Because Dick took care to paint Brer Terrapin King’s House-colours. 
You can always conciliate King by soothin’ his putrid esprit-de- maisong. 
Ain’t that true, Dick?’ 

Dick Four, with the smile of modest worth unmasked, said it was so. 

‘An’ now,’ Turkey yawned. ‘King an’ Macrea’|l jaw for the rest of the 
term how he ran his house when Macrea was tryin’ to marry fat widows in 
Switzerland. Mountaineerin’! ‘Bet Macrea never went near a mountain.’ 

“One good job, though. I go back to Macrea for Maths. He does know 
something,’ said Stalky. 

‘Why? Didn’t “Mister” know anythin’?’ Beetle asked. 

“Bout as much as you,’ was Stalky’s reply. 

‘I don’t go about pretending to. What was he like?’ 

“Mister”? Oh, rather like King-King and water.’ 

Only water was not precisely the fluid that Stalky thought fit to mention. 


THE CENTAURS 


UP came the young Centaur-colts from the plains they were fathered in — 
Curious, awkward, afraid. 
Burrs on their hocks and their tails, they were branded and gathered in 

Mobs and run up to the yard to be made. 

Starring and shying at straws, with sidlings and plungings. 
Buckings and whirlings and bolts; 

Greener than grass, but full-ripe for their bridling and lungings. 
Up to the yards and to Chiron they bustled the colts... 

First the light web and the cavesson; then the linked keys 
To jingle and turn on the tongue. Then, with cocked ears. 

The hours of watching and envy, while comrades at ease 
Passaged and backed, making naught of these terrible gears. 

Next, over-pride and its price at the low-seeming fence 
Too oft and too easily taken-the world-beheld fall! 

And none in the yard except Chiron to doubt the immense. 
Irretrievable shame of it all!... 

Last, the trained squadron, full-charge-the sound of a going 
Through dust and spun clods, and strong kicks, pelted in as they went. 

And repaid at top-speed; till the order to halt without slowing 
Showed every colt on his haunches-and Chiron content! 


REGULUS 
(1917) 


Regulus, a Roman general, defeated the Carthaginians 256 B.C., but was 
next year defeated and taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, who sent him 
to Rome with an embassy to ask for peace or an exchange of prisoners. 
Regulus strongly advised the Roman Senate to make no terms with the 
enemy. He then returned to Carthage and was put to death. 


The Fifth Form had been dragged several times in its collective life, from 
one end of the school Horace to the other. Those were the years when Army 
examiners gave thousands of marks for Latin, and it was Mr. King’s hated 
business to defeat them. 

Hear him, then, on a raw November morning at second lesson. 

‘Aha!’ he began, rubbing his hands. ‘Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. Our 
portion to-day is the Fifth Ode of the Third Book, I believe — concerning 
one Regulus, a gentleman. And how often have we been through it?’ 

“Twice, sir,’ said Malpass, head of the Form. 

Mr. King shuddered. ‘Yes, twice, quite literally,’ he said. ‘To-day, with an 
eye to your Army viva-voce examinations — ugh! — I shall exact 
somewhat freer and more florid renditions. With feeling and comprehension 
if that be possible. I except’ — here his eye swept the back benches — ’our 
friend and companion Beetle, from whom, now as always, I demand an 
absolutely literal translation.” The form laughed subserviently. 

‘Spare his blushes! Beetle charms us first.’ 

Beetle stood up, confident in the possession of a guaranteed construe, left 
behind by M’Turk, who had that day gone into the sick-house with a cold. 
Yet he was too wary a hand to show confidence. 

‘Credidimus, we — believe — we have believed,’ he opened in hesitating 
slow time, ‘tonantem Joven, thundering Jove — regnare, to reign — caelo, 
in heaven. Augustus, Augustus — habebitur, will be held or considered — 
praesens divus, a present God — adjectis Britannis, the Britons being 
added — imperio, to the Empire — gravibusque Persis, with the heavy — 
er, stern Persians.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The grave or stern Persians.’ Beetle pulled up with the ‘Thank-God-I- 
have-done-my-duty’ air of Nelson in the cockpit. 


‘I am quite aware,’ said King, ‘that the first stanza is about the extent of 
your knowledge, but continue, sweet one, continue. Gravibus, by the way, 
is usually translated as “troublesome.” ‘ 

Beetle drew a long and tortured breath. The second stanza (which carries 
over to the third) of that Ode is what is technically called a ‘stinker.’ But 
M’Turk had done him handsomely. 

‘Milesne Crassi, had — has the soldier of Crassus — vixit, lived — 
turpis maritus, a disgraceful husband — ’ 

“You slurred the quantity of the word after turpis,’ said King. ‘Let’s hear 
it.’ 

Beetle guessed again, and for a wonder hit the correct quantity. ‘Er — a 
disgraceful husband — conjuge barbara, with a barbarous spouse.’ 

‘Why do you select that disgustful equivalent out of all the dictionary?’ 
King snapped. ‘Isn’t “wife” good enough for you?’ 

“Yes, sir. But what do I do about this bracket, sir? Shall I take it now?’ 

‘Confine yourself at present to the soldier of Crassus.’ 

“Yes, sir. Et, and — consenuit, has he grown old — in armis, in the — er 
— arms — hositum socerorum, of his father-in-law’s enemies.’ 

“Who? How? Which?’ 

‘Arms of his enemies’ fathers-in-law, sir.’ 

‘Tha-anks. By the way, what meaning might you attach to in armis?’ 

‘Oh, weapons — weapons of war, sir.’ There was a virginal note in 
Beetle’s voice as though he had been falsely accused of uttering 
indecencies. ‘Shall I take the bracket now, sir?’ 

‘Since it seems to be troubling you.’ 

‘Pro Curia, O for the Senate House — inversique mores, and manners 
upset — upside down.’ 

“Ve-ry like your translation. Meantime, the soldier of Crassus?’ 

“Sub rege Medo, under a Median King — Marsus et Apulus, he being a 
Marsian and an Apulian.’ 

“Who? The Median King?’ 

‘No, sir. The soldier of Crassus. Oblittus agrees with milesne Crassi, sir,’ 
volunteered too-hasty Beetle. 

‘Does it? It doesn’t with me.’ 

‘Oh-blight-us,’ Beetle corrected hastily, ‘forgetful — anciliorum, of the 
shields, or trophies — et nominis, and the — his name — et togae, and the 
toga — eternaeque Vestae, and eternal Vesta — incolumi Jove, Jove being 
safe — et urbe Roma, and the Roman city.’ With an air of hardly restrained 
zeal — ’Shall I go on, sir?’ 


Mr. King winced. ‘No, thank you. You have indeed given us a 
translation! May I ask if it conveys any meaning whatever to your so-called 
mind?’ 

‘Oh, I think so, sir.’ This with gentle toleration for Horace and all his 
works. 

“We envy you. Sit down.’ 

Beetle sat down relieved, well knowing that a reef of uncharted genitives 
stretched ahead of him, on which in spite of M’Turk’s sailing-directions he 
would infallibly have been wrecked. 

Rattray, who took up the task, steered neatly through them and came 
unscathed to port. 

‘Here we require drama,’ said King. ‘Regulus himself is speaking now. 
Who shall represent the provident-minded Regulus? Winton, will you 
kindly oblige?’ 

Winton of King’s House, a long, heavy, tow-headed Second Fifteen 
forward, overdue for his First Fifteen colours, and in aspect like an earnest, 
elderly horse, rose up, and announced, among other things, that he had seen 
‘signs affixed to Punic deluges.’ Half the Form shouted for joy, and the 
other half for joy that there was something to shout about. 

Mr. King opened and shut his eyes with great swiftness. ‘Signa adfixa 
delubris,’ he gasped. ‘So delubris is “deluges” is it? Winton, in all our 
dealings, have I ever suspected you of a jest?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the rigid and angular Winton, while the Form rocked about 
him. 

‘And yet you assert delubris means “deluges.” Whether I am a fit subject 
for such a jape is, of course, a matter of opinion, but.... Winton, you are 
normally conscientious. May we assume you looked out delubris?’ 

‘No, sir.’ Winton was privileged to speak that truth dangerous to all who 
stand before Kings. 

“Made a shot at it then?’ 

Every line of Winton’s body showed he had done nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, the very idea that ‘Pater’ Winton (and a boy is not called ‘Pater’ by 
companions for his frivolity) would make a shot at anything was beyond 
belief. But he replied, ‘Yes,’ and all the while worked with his right heel as 
though he were heeling a ball at punt-about. 

Though none dared to boast of being a favourite with King, the taciturn, 
three-cornered Winton stood high in his House-Master’s opinion. It seemed 
to save him neither rebuke nor punishment, but the two were in some 
fashion sympathetic. 


‘Hm!’ said King drily. ‘I was going to say — Flagito additis damnum, 
but I think — I think I see the process. Beetle, the translation of delubris, 
please.’ 

Beetle raised his head from his shaking arm long enough to answer: 
‘Ruins, sir.’ 

There was an impressive pause while King checked off crimes on his 
fingers. Then to Beetle the much-enduring man addressed winged words: 

‘Guessing,’ said he. ‘Guessing, Beetle, as usual, from the look of delubris 
that it bore some relation to diluvium or deluge, you imparted the result of 
your half-baked lucubrations to Winton who seems to have been lost 
enough to have accepted it. Observing next, your companion’s fall, from the 
presumed security of your undistinguished position in the rear-guard, you 
took another pot-shot. The turbid chaos of your mind threw up some 
memory of the word “dilapidations” which you have pitifully attempted to 
disguise under the synonym of “ruins.” 

As this was precisely what Beetle had done he looked hurt but forgiving. 
‘We will attend to this later,’ said King. ‘Go on, Winton, and retrieve 
yourself.’ 

Delubris happened to be the one word which Winton had not looked out 
and had asked Beetle for, when they were settling into their places. He 
forged ahead with no further trouble. Only when he rendered scilicet as 
‘forsooth,’ King erupted. 

‘Regulus,’ he said, ‘was not a leader-writer for the penny press, nor, for 
that matter, was Horace. Regulus says: “The soldier ransomed by gold will 
come keener for the fight — will he by — by gum!” That’s the meaning of 
scilicet. It indicates contempt — bitter contempt. “Forsooth,” forsooth! 
You’ ll be talking about “speckled beauties” and “eventually transpire” next. 
Howell, what do you make of that doubled “Vidi ego — ego vidi”? It 
wasn’t put in to fill up the metre, you know.’ 

‘Isn’t it intensive, sir?’ said Howell, afflicted by a genuine interest in 
what he read. ‘Regulus was a bit in earnest about Rome making no terms 
with Carthage — and he wanted to let the Romans understand it, didn’t he, 
sir?’ 

‘Less than your usual grace, but the fact. Regulus was in earnest. He was 
also engaged at the same time in cutting his own throat with every word he 
uttered. He knew Carthage which (your examiners won’t ask you this so 
you needn’t take notes) was a sort of God-forsaken nigger Manchester. 
Regulus was not thinking about his own life. He was telling Rome the truth. 
He was playing for his side. Those lines from the eighteenth to the fortieth 


ought to be written in blood. Yet there are things in human garments which 
will tell you that Horace was a flaneur — a man about town. Avoid such 
beings. Horace knew a very great deal. He knew! Frit ille fortis — ”will he 
be brave who once to faithless foes has knelt?” And again (stop pawing 
with your hooves, Thornton!) hic unde vitam sumeret inscius. That means 
roughly — but I perceive I am ahead of my translators. Begin at hic unde, 
Vernon, and let us see if you have the spirit of Regulus.’ 

Now no one expected fireworks from gentle Paddy Vernon, sub-prefect 
of Hartopp’s House, but, as must often be the case with growing boys, his 
mind was in abeyance for the time being, and he said, all in a rush, on 
behalf of Regulus: ‘O magna Carthago probrosis altior Italiae ruinis, O 
Carthage, thou wilt stand forth higher than the ruins of Italy.’ 

Even Beetle, most lenient of critics, was interested at this point, though 
he did not join the half-groan of reprobation from the wiser heads of the 
Form. 

‘Please don’t mind me,’ said King, and Vernon very kindly did not. He 
ploughed on thus: ‘He (Regulus) is related to have removed from himself 
the kiss of the shameful wife and of his small children as less by the head, 
and, being stern, to have placed his virile visage on the ground.’ 

Since King loved ‘virile’ about as much as he did ‘spouse’ or ‘forsooth’ 
the Form looked up hopefully. But Jove thundered not. 

‘Until,’ Vernon continued, ‘he should have confirmed the sliding fathers 
as being the author of counsel never given under an alias.’ 

He stopped, conscious of stillness round him like the dread calm of the 
typhoon’s centre. King’s opening voice was sweeter than honey. 

‘T am painfully aware by bitter experience that I cannot give you any idea 
of the passion, the power, the — the essential guts of the lines which you 
have so foully outraged in our presence. But — ’ the note changed, ‘so far 
as in me lies, I will strive to bring home to you, Vernon, the fact that there 
exist in Latin a few pitiful rules of grammar, of syntax, nay, even of 
declension, which were not created for your incult sport — your Boeotian 
diversion. You will, therefore, Vernon, write out and bring to me to-morrow 
a word-for-word English-Latin translation of the Ode, together with a full 
list of all adjectives — an adjective is not a verb, Vernon, as the Lower 
Third will tell you — all adjectives, their number, case, and gender. Even 
now I haven’t begun to deal with you faithfully.’ 

‘IT — I’m very sorry, sir,’ Vernon stammered. 

“You mistake the symptoms, Vernon. You are possibly discomfited by the 
imposition, but sorrow postulates some sort of mind, intellect, nous. Your 


rendering of probrosis alone stamps you as lower than the beasts of the 
field. Will some one take the taste out of our mouths? And — talking of 
tastes — ’ He coughed. There was a distinct flavour of chlorine gas in the 
air. Up went an eyebrow, though King knew perfectly well what it meant. 

‘Mr. Hartopp’s st — science class next door,’ said Malpass. 

‘Oh yes. I had forgotten. Our newly established Modern Side, of course. 
Perowne, open the windows; and Winton, go on once more from interque 
maerentes.’ 

‘And hastened away,’ said Winton, ‘surrounded by his mourning friends, 
into — into illustrious banishment. But I got that out of Conington, sir,’ he 
added in one conscientious breath. 

‘I am aware. The master generally knows his ass’s crib, though I acquit 
you of any intention that way. Can you suggest anything for egregius exul? 
Only “egregious exile”? I fear “egregious” is a good word ruined. No! You 
can’t in this case improve on Conington. Now then for atqui sciebat quae 
sibi barbarus tortor pararet. The whole force of it lies in the atqui.’ 

‘Although he knew,’ Winton suggested. 

‘Stronger than that, I think.’ 

‘He who knew well,’ Malpass interpolated. 

“Ye-es. “Well though he knew.” I don’t like Conington’s “well-witting.” 
It’s Wardour Street.’ 

“Well though he knew what the savage torturer was — was getting ready 
for him,’ said Winton. 

“Ye-es. Had in store for him.’ 

“Yet he brushed aside his kinsmen and the people delaying his return.’ 

“Ye-es; but then how do you render obstantes?’ 

‘Tf it’s a free translation mightn’t obstantes and morantem come to about 
the same thing, sir?’ 

‘Nothing comes to “about the same thing” with Horace, Winton. As I 
have said, Horace was not a journalist. No, I take it that his kinsmen bodily 
withstood his departure, whereas the crowd — populumque — the 
democracy stood about futilely pitying him and getting in the way. Now for 
that noblest of endings — quam si clientum,’ and King ran off into the 
quotation: 


‘As though some tedious business 0’er 
Of clients’ court, his journey lay 
Towards Venafrum’s grassy floor 

Or Sparta-built Tarentum’s bay. 


All right, Winton. Beetle, when you’ve quite finished dodging the fresh 
air yonder, give me the meaning of tendens — and turn down your collar.’ 

‘Me, sir? Tendens, sir? Oh! Stretching away in the direction of, sir.’ 

‘Idiot! Regulus was not a feature of the landscape. He was a man, self- 
doomed to death by torture. Atqui, sciebat — knowing it — having 
achieved it for his country’s sake — can’t you hear that atqui cut like a 
knife? — he moved off with some dignity. That is why Horace out of the 
whole golden Latin tongue chose the one word “tendens” — which is 
utterly untranslatable.’ 

The gross injustice of being asked to translate it, converted Beetle into a 
young Christian martyr, till King buried his nose in his handkerchief again. 

‘I think they’ve broken another gas-bottle next door, sir,’ said Howell. 
‘They’re always doing it.’ The Form coughed as more chlorine came in. 

‘Well, I suppose we must be patient with the Modern Side,’ said King. 
‘But it is almost insupportable for this Side. Vernon, what are you grinning 
at?’ 

Vernon’s mind had returned to him glowing and inspired. He chuckled as 
he underlined his Horace. 

‘It appears to amuse you,’ said King. ‘Let us participate. What is it?’ 

‘The last two lines of the Tenth Ode, in this book, sir,’ was Vernon’s 
amazing reply. 

‘What? Oh, I see. Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae caelestis patiens 
latus.’ King’s mouth twitched to hide a grin. ‘Was that done with intention?’ 

‘This side will not always be patient of rain and waiting on the 
threshold.’ 

‘I — I thought it fitted, sir.’ 

‘It does. It’s distinctly happy. What put it into your thick head, Paddy?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir, except we did the Ode last term.’ 

‘And you remembered? The same head that minted probrosis as a verb! 
Vernon, you are an enigma. No! This Side will not always be patient of 
unheavenly gases and waters. I will make representations to our so-called 
Moderns. Meantime (who shall say I am not just?) I remit you your accrued 
pains and penalties in regard to probrosim, probrosis, probrosit and other 
enormities. I oughtn’t to do it, but this Side is occasionally human. By no 
means bad, Paddy.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Vernon, wondering how inspiration had visited 
him. 

Then King, with a few brisk remarks about Science, headed them back to 


Regulus, of whom and of Horace and Rome and evil-minded commercial 
Carthage and of the democracy eternally futile, he explained, in all ages and 
climes, he spoke for ten minutes; passing thence to the next Ode — Delicta 
Majorum — where he fetched up, full-voiced, upon — ’Dis te minorem 
quod geris imperas’ (Thou rulest because thou bearest thyself as lower than 
the Gods) — making it a text for a discourse on manners, morals, and 
respect for authority as distinct from bottled gases, which lasted till the bell 
rang. Then Beetle, concertinaing his books, observed to Winton, ‘When 
King’s really on tap he’s an interestin’ dog. Hartopp’s chlorine uncorked 
him.’ 

“Yes; but why did you tell me delubris was “deluges,” you silly ass?’ said 
Winton. 

‘Well, that uncorked him too. Look out, you hoof-handed old owl!’ 
Winton had cleared for action as the Form poured out like puppies at play 
and was scragging Beetle. Stalky from behind collared Winton low. The 
three fell in confusion. 

‘Dis te minorem quod geris imperas,’ quoth Stalky, ruffling Winton’s 
lint-white locks. ‘Mustn’t jape with Number Five study. Don’t be too 
virtuous. Don’t brood over it. “Twon’t count against you in your future 
caree-ah. Cheer up, Pater.’ 

‘Pull him off my — er — essential guts, will you?’ said Beetle from 
beneath. ‘He’s squashin’ ‘em.’ 

They dispersed to their studies. 


No one, the owner least of all, can explain what is in a growing boy’s 
mind. It might have been the blind ferment of adolescence; Stalky’s random 
remarks about virtue might have stirred him; like his betters he might have 
sought popularity by way of clowning; or, as the Head asserted years later, 
the only known jest of his serious life might have worked on him, as a 
sober-sided man’s one love colours and dislocates all his after days. But, at 
the next lesson, mechanical drawing with Mr. Lidgett who as drawing- 
master had very limited powers of punishment, Winton fell suddenly from 
grace and let loose a live mouse in the form-room. The whole form, 
shrieking and leaping high, threw at it all the plaster cones, pyramids, and 
fruit in high relief — not to mention ink-pots — that they could lay hands 
on. Mr. Lidgett reported at once to the Head; Winton owned up to his crime, 
which, venial in the Upper Third, pardonable at a price in the Lower Fourth, 
was, of course, rank ruffianism on the part of a Fifth Form boy; and so, by 
graduated stages, he arrived at the Head’s study just before lunch, penitent, 


perturbed, annoyed with himself and — as the Head said to King in the 
corridor after the meal — more human than he had known him in seven 
years. 

“You see,’ the Head drawled on, ‘Winton’s only fault is a certain costive 
and unaccommodating virtue. So this comes very happily.’ 

Tve never noticed any sign of it,’ said King. Winton was in King’s 
House, and though King as pro-consul might, and did, infernally oppress 
his own Province, once a black and yellow cap was in trouble at the hands 
of the Imperial authority King fought for him to the very last steps of 
Caesar’s throne. 

‘Well, you yourself admitted just now that a mouse was beneath the 
occasion,’ the Head answered. 

‘It was.’ Mr. King did not love Mr. Lidgett. ‘It should have been a rat. 
But — but — I hate to plead it — it’s the lad’s first offence.’ 

‘Could you have damned him more completely, King?’ 

‘Hm. What is the penalty?’ said King, in retreat, but keeping up a rear- 
guard action. 

‘Only my usual few lines of Virgil to be shown up by tea-time.’ 

The Head’s eyes turned slightly to that end of the corridor where Mullins, 
Captain of the Games (‘Pot,’ ‘old Pot,’ or ‘Potiphar’ Mullins), was pinning 
up the usual Wednesday notice — ’Big, Middle, and Little Side Football — 
Ato K, Lto Z, 3 to 4.45 P.M.’ 

You cannot write out the Head’s usual few (which means five hundred) 
Latin lines and play football for one hour and three-quarters between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 P.M. Winton had evidently no intention of trying to do 
so, for he hung about the corridor with a set face and an uneasy foot. Yet it 
was law in the school, compared with which that of the Medes and Persians 
was no more than a non-committal resolution, that any boy, outside the First 
Fifteen, who missed his football for any reason whatever, and had not a 
written excuse, duly signed by competent authority to explain his absence, 
would receive not less than three strokes with a ground-ash from the 
Captain of the Games, generally a youth between seventeen and eighteen 
years, rarely under eleven stone (‘Pot’ was nearer thirteen), and always in 
hard condition. 

King knew without inquiry that the Head had given Winton no such 
excuse. 

‘But he is practically a member of the First Fifteen. He has played for it 
all this term,’ said King. ‘I believe his Cap should have arrived last week.’ 

‘His Cap has not been given him. Officially, therefore, he is naught. I rely 


on old Pot.’ 

‘But Mullins is Winton’s study-mate,’ King persisted. 

Pot Mullins and Pater Winton were cousins and rather close friends. 

‘That will make no difference to Mullins — or Winton, if I know ‘em,’ 
said the Head. 

‘But — but,’ King played his last card desperately, ‘I was going to 
recommend Winton for extra sub-prefect in my House, now Carton has 
gone.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Head. ‘Why not? He will be excellent by tea-time, I 
hope.’ 

At that moment they saw Mr. Lidgett, tripping down the corridor, 
waylaid by Winton. 

‘It’s about that mouse-business at mechanical drawing,’ Winton opened, 
swinging across his path. 

“Yes, yes, highly disgraceful,’ Mr. Lidgett panted. 

‘I know it was,’ said Winton. ‘It — it was a cad’s trick because — ’ 

‘Because you knew I couldn’t give you more than fifty lines,’ said Mr. 
Lidgett. 

“Well, anyhow I’ve come to apologise for it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Lidgett, and added, for he was a kindly man, ‘I think 
that shows quite right feeling. Pl tell the Head at once I’m satisfied.’ 

‘No — no!’ The boy’s still unmended voice jumped from the growl to the 
squeak. ‘I didn’t mean that! I — I did it on principle. Please don’t — er — 
do anything of that kind.’ 

Mr. Lidgett looked him up and down and, being an artist, understood. 

‘Thank you, Winton,’ he said. ‘This shall be between ourselves.’ 

“You heard?’ said King, indecent pride in his voice. 

‘Of course. You thought he was going to get Lidgett to beg him off the 
impot.’ 

King denied this with so much warmth that the Head laughed and King 
went away in a huff. 

‘By the way,’ said the Head, ‘I’ve told Winton to do his lines in your 
form-room — not in his study.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said King over his shoulder, for the Head’s orders had saved 
Winton and Mullins, who was doing extra Army work in the study, from an 
embarrassing afternoon together. 

An hour later, King wandered into his still form-room as though by 
accident. Winton was hard at work. 

‘Aha!’ said King, rubbing his hands. ‘This does not look like games, 


Winton. Don’t let me arrest your facile pen. Whence this sudden love for 
Virgil?’ 

‘Impot from the Head, sir, for that mouse-business this morning.’ 

‘Rumours thereof have reached us. That was a lapse on your part into 
Lower Thirdery which I don’t quite understand.’ 

The ‘tump-tump’ of the puntabouts before the sides settled to games 
came through the open window. Winton, like his House-Master, loved fresh 
air. Then they heard Paddy Vernon, sub-prefect on duty, calling the roll in 
the field and marking defaulters. Winton wrote steadily. King curled 
himself up on a desk, hands round knees. One would have said that the man 
was gloating over the boy’s misfortune, but the boy understood. 

‘Dis te minorem quod geris imperas,’ King quoted presently. ‘It is 
necessary to bear oneself as lower than the local gods — even than 
drawing-masters who are precluded from effective retaliation. I do wish 
you’d tried that mouse-game with me, Pater.’ 

Winton grinned; then sobered ‘It was a cad’s trick, sir, to play on Mr. 
Lidgett.’ He peered forward at the page he was copying. 

‘Well, “the sin J impute to each frustrate ghost” — ’ King stopped 
himself. ‘Why do you goggle like an owl? Hand me the Mantuan and I’ ll 
dictate. No matter. Any rich Virgilian measures will serve. I may 
peradventure recall a few.’ He began: 


‘Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


There you have it all, Winton. Write that out twice and yet once again.’ 

For the next forty minutes, with never a glance at the book, King paid out 
the glorious hexameters (and King could read Latin as though it were 
alive), Winton hauling them in and coiling them away behind him as 
trimmers in a telegraph-ship’s hold coil away deep-sea cable. King broke 
from the Aeneid to the Georgics and back again, pausing now and then to 
translate some specially loved line or to dwell on the treble-shot texture of 
the ancient fabric. He did not allude to the coming interview with Mullins 
except at the last, when he said, ‘I think at this juncture, Pater, I need not 
ask you for the precise significance of atqui sciebat quae sibi barbarus 
tortor.’ 

The ungrateful Winton flushed angrily, and King loafed out to take five 
o’clock call-over, after which he invited little Hartopp to tea and a talk on 


chlorine-gas. Hartopp accepted the challenge like a bantam, and the two 
went up to King’s study about the same time as Winton returned to the 
form-room beneath it to finish his lines. 

Then half a dozen of the Second Fifteen, who should have been washing, 
strolled in to condole with ‘Pater’ Winton, whose misfortune and its 
consequences were common talk. No one was more sincere than the long, 
red-headed, knotty-knuckled ‘Paddy’ Vernon, but, being a careless animal, 
he joggled Winton’s desk. 

‘Curse you for a silly ass!’ said Winton. ‘Don’t do that.’ 

No one is expected to be polite while under punishment, so Vernon, 
sinking his sub-prefectship, replied peacefully enough: 

‘Well, don’t be wrathy, Pater.’ 

‘Tm not,’ said Winton. ‘Get out! This ain’t your House form-room.’ 

“Form-room don’t belong to you. Why don’t you go to your own study?’ 
Vernon replied. 

‘Because Mullins is there waitin’ for the victim,’ said Stalky delicately, 
and they all laughed. ‘You ought to have shaken that mouse out of your 
trouser-leg, Pater. That’s the way I did in my youth. Pater’s revertin’ to his 
second childhood. Never mind, Pater, we all respect you and your future 
caree-ah.’ 

Winton, still writhing, growled. Vernon leaning on the desk somehow 
shook it again. Then he laughed. 

‘What are you grinning at?’ Winton asked. 

‘I was only thinkin’ of you being sent up to take a lickin’ from Pot. I 
swear I don’t think it’s fair. You’ve never shirked a game in your life, and 
you’re as good as in the First Fifteen already. Your Cap ought to have been 
delivered last week, oughtn’t it?’ 

It was law in the school that no man could by any means enjoy the 
privileges and immunities of the First Fifteen till the black velvet cap with 
the gold tassel, made by dilatory Exeter outfitters, had been actually set on 
his head. Ages ago, a large-built and unruly Second Fifteen had attempted 
to change this law, but the prefects of that age were still larger, and the 
lively experiment had never been repeated. 

‘Will you,’ said Winton very slowly, ‘kindly mind your own damned 
business, you cursed, clumsy, fat-headed fool?’ 

The form-room was as silent as the empty field in the darkness outside. 
Vernon shifted his feet uneasily. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t like to take a lickin’ from Pot,’ he said. 

“Wouldn’t you?’ Winton asked, as he paged the sheets of lines with hands 


that shook. 

‘No, I shouldn’t,’ said Vernon, his freckles growing more distinct on the 
bridge of his white nose. 

‘Well, Pm going to take it — Winton moved clear of the desk as he 
spoke. ‘But you’re going to take a lickin’ from me first.’ Before any one 
realised it, he had flung himself neighing against Vernon. No decencies 
were observed on either side, and the rest looked on amazed. The two met 
confusedly, Vernon trying to do what he could with his longer reach; 
Winton, insensible to blows, only concerned to drive his enemy into a 
comer and batter him to pulp. This he managed over against the fire-place, 
where Vernon dropped half-stunned. ‘Now I’m going to give you your 
lickin’,’ said Winton. ‘Lie there till I get a ground-ash and Pll cut you to 
pieces. If you move, I’ll chuck you out of the window.’ He wound his hands 
into the boy’s collar and waistband, and had actually heaved him half off 
the ground before the others with one accord dropped on his head, 
shoulders, and legs. He fought them crazily in an awful hissing silence. 
Stalky’s sensitive nose was rubbed along the floor; Beetle received a jolt in 
the wind that sent him whistling and crowing against the wall; Perowne’s 
forehead was cut, and Malpass came out with an eye that explained itself 
like a dying rainbow through a whole week. 

‘Mad! Quite mad!’ said Stalky, and for the third time wriggled back to 
Winton’s throat. The door opened and King came in, Hartopp’s little figure 
just behind him. The mound on the floor panted and heaved but did not rise, 
for Winton still squirmed vengefully. ‘Only a little play, sir,’ said Perowne. 
“Only hit my head against a form.’ This was quite true. 

‘Oh,’ said King. ‘Dimovit obstantes propinquos. You, I presume, are the 
populus delaying Winton’s return to — Mullins, eh?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Stalky behind his claret-coloured handkerchief. ‘We’re the 
maerentes amicos.’ 

‘Not bad! You see, some of it sticks after all,’ King chuckled to Hartopp, 
and the two masters left without further inquiries. 

The boys sat still on the now-passive Winton. 

‘Well,’ said Stalky at last, ‘of all the putrid he-asses, Pater, you are the — 

Tm sorry. I’m awfully sorry,’ Winton began, and they let him rise. He 
held out his hand to the bruised and bewildered Vernon. ‘Sorry, Paddy. I — 
I must have lost my temper. I — I don’t know what’s the matter with me.’ 

“Fat lot of good that’lIl do my face at tea,’ Vernon grunted. ‘Why 
couldn’t you say there was something wrong with you instead of lamming 


out like a lunatic? Is my lip puffy?’ 

‘Just a trifle. Look at my beak! Well, we got all these pretty marks at 
footer — owin’ to the zeal with which we played the game,’ said Stalky, 
dusting himself. ‘But d’you think you’re fit to be let loose again, Pater? 
‘Sure you don’t want to kill another sub-prefect? I wish I was Pot. I’d cut 
your sprightly young soul out.’ 

‘I s’pose I ought to go to Pot now,’ said Winton. 

‘And let all the other asses see you lookin’ like this! Not much. We’ll all 
come up to Number Five Study and wash off in hot water. Beetle, you 
aren’t damaged. Go along and light the gas-stove.’ 

‘There’s a tin of cocoa in my study somewhere,’ Perowne shouted after 
him. ‘Rootle round till you find it, and take it up.’ 

Separately, by different roads, Vernon’s jersey pulled half over his head, 
the boys repaired to Number Five Study. Little Hartopp and King, I am 
sorry to say, leaned over the banisters of King’s landing and watched. 

‘Ve-ry human,’ said little Hartopp. ‘Your virtuous Winton, having got 
himself into trouble, takes it out of my poor old Paddy. I wonder what 
precise lie Paddy will tell about his face.’ 

‘But surely you aren’t going to embarrass him by asking?’ said King. 

‘Your boy won,’ said Hartopp. 

‘To go back to what we were discussing,’ said King quickly, ‘do you 
pretend that your modern system of inculcating unrelated facts about 
chlorine, for instance, all of which may be proved fallacies by the time the 
boys grow up, can have any real bearing on education — even the low type 
of it that examiners expect?’ 

‘T maintain nothing. But is it any worse than your Chinese reiteration of 
uncomprehended syllables in a dead tongue?’ 

‘Dead, forsooth!’ King fairly danced. ‘The only living tongue on earth! 
Chinese! On my word, Hartopp!’ 

‘And at the end of seven years — how often have I said it?’ Hartopp went 
on, — ’seven years of two hundred and twenty days of six hours each, your 
victims go away with nothing, absolutely nothing, except, perhaps, if 
they’ve been very attentive, a dozen — no, I’ll grant you twenty — one 
score of totally unrelated Latin tags which any child of twelve could have 
absorbed in two terms.’ 

‘But — but can’t you realise that if our system brings later — at any rate 
— at a pinch — a simple understanding — grammar and Latinity apart — a 
mere glimpse of the significance (foul word!) of, we’ll say, one Ode of 
Horace, one twenty lines of Virgil, we’ve got what we poor devils of ushers 


are striving after?’ 

‘And what might that be?’ said Hartopp. 

‘Balance, proportion, perspective — life. Your scientific man is the 
unrelated animal — the beast without background. Haven’t you ever 
realised that in your atmosphere of stinks?’ 

‘Meantime you make them lose life for the sake of living, eh?’ 

‘Blind again, Hartopp! I told you about Paddy’s quotation this morning. 
(But he made probrosis a verb, he did!) You yourself heard young 
Corkran’s reference to maerentes amicos. It sticks — a little of it sticks 
among the barbarians.’ 

‘Absolutely and essentially Chinese,’ said little Hartopp, who, alone of 
the common-room, refused to be outfaced by King. ‘But I don’t yet 
understand how Paddy came to be licked by Winton. Paddy’s supposed to 
be something of a boxer.’ 

‘Beware of vinegar made from honey,’ King replied. ‘Pater, like some 
other people, is patient and long-suffering, but he has his limits. The Head 
is oppressing him damnably, too. As I pointed out, the boy has practically 
been in the First Fifteen since term began.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, I’ve known you give a boy an impot and refuse him 
leave off games, again and again.’ 

‘Ah, but that was when there was real need to get at some oaf who 
couldn’t be sensitised in any other way. Now, in our esteemed Head’s action 
I see nothing but — ’ 

The conversation from this point does not concern us. 

Meantime Winton, very penitent and especially polite towards Vernon, 
was being cheered with cocoa in Number Five Study. They had some 
difficulty in stemming the flood of his apologies. He himself pointed out to 
Vernon that he had attacked a sub-prefect for no reason whatever, and, 
therefore, deserved official punishment. 

‘I can’t think what was the matter with me to-day,’ he mourned. ‘Ever 
since that blasted mouse-business — ’ 

‘Well, then, don’t think,’ said Stalky. ‘Or do you want Paddy to make a 
row about it before all the school?’ 

Here Vernon was understood to say that he would see Winton and all the 
school somewhere else. 

‘And if you imagine Perowne and Malpass and me are goin’ to give 
evidence at a prefects’ meeting just to soothe your beastly conscience, you 
jolly well err,’ said Beetle. ‘I know what you did.’ 

‘What?’ croaked Pater, out of the valley of his humiliation. 


“You went Berserk. I’ve read all about it in Hypatia.’ 

‘What’s “going Berserk”?’ Winton asked. 

‘Never you mind,’ was the reply. ‘Now, don’t you feel awfully weak and 
seedy?’ 

‘T am rather tired,’ said Winton, sighing. 

‘That’s what you ought to be. You’ve gone Berserk and pretty soon 
you’ll go to sleep. But you’ll probably be liable to fits of it all your life,’ 
Beetle concluded. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if you murdered some one some day.’ 

‘Shut up — you and your Berserks!’ said Stalky. ‘Go to Mullins now and 
get it over, Pater.’ 

‘T call it filthy unjust of the Head,’ said Vernon. ‘Anyhow, you’ve given 
me my lickin’, old man. I hope Pot’ll give you yours.’ 

‘T’m awfully sorry — awfully sorry,’ was Winton’s last word. 

It was the custom in that consulship to deal with games’ defaulters 
between five o’clock call-over and tea. Mullins, who was old enough to 
pity, did not believe in letting boys wait through the night till the chill of the 
next morning for their punishments. He was finishing off the last of the 
small fry and their excuses when Winton arrived. 

‘But, please, Mullins’ — this was Babcock tertius, a dear little twelve- 
year-old mother’s darling — ’I had an awful hack on the knee. I’ve been to 
the Matron about it and she gave me some iodine. I’ve been rubbing it in all 
day. I thought that would be an excuse off.’ 

‘Let’s have a look at it,’ said the impassive Mullins. ‘That’s a shin-bruise 
— about a week old. Touch your toes. I’ ll give you the iodine.’ 

Babcock yelled loudly as he had many times before. The face of Jevons, 
aged eleven, a new boy that dark wet term, low in the House, low in the 
Lower School, and lowest of all in his home-sick little mind turned white at 
the horror of the sight. They could hear his working lips part stickily as 
Babcock wailed his way out of hearing. 

‘Hullo, Jevons! What brings you here?’ said Mullins. 

‘Pl-ease, sir, I went for a walk with Babcock tertius.’ 

‘Did you? Then I bet you went to the tuck-shop — and you paid, didn’t 
you?’ 

A nod. Jevons was too terrified to speak. 

‘Of course, and I bet Babcock told you that old Pot ‘ud let you off 
because it was the first time.’ 

Another nod with a ghost of a smile in it. 

‘All right.’ Mullins picked Jevons up before he could guess what was 
coming, laid him on the table with one hand, with the other gave him three 


emphatic spanks, then held him high in air. 

‘Now you tell Babcock tertius that he’s got you a licking from me, and 
see you jolly well pay it back to him. And when you’re prefect of games 
don’t you let any one shirk his footer without a written excuse. Where 
d’you play in your game?’ 

‘Forward, sir.’ 

“You can do better than that. I’ve seen you run like a young buck-rabbit. 
Ask Dickson from me to try you as three-quarter next game, will you? Cut 
along.’ 

Jevons left, warm for the first time that day, enormously set up in his own 
esteem, and very hot against the deceitful Babcock. 

Mullins turned to Winton. ‘Your name’s on the list, Pater.’ Winton 
nodded. 

‘I know it. The Head landed me with an impot for that mouse-business at 
mechanical drawing. No excuse.’ 

‘He meant it then?’ Mullins jerked his head delicately towards the 
ground-ash on the table. ‘I heard something about it.’ 

Winton nodded. ‘A rotten thing to do,’ he said. ‘Can’t think what I was 
doing ever to do it. It counts against a fellow so; and there’s some more too 

‘All right, Pater. Just stand clear of our photo-bracket, will you?’ 

The little formality over, there was a pause. Winton swung round, 
yawned in Pot’s astonished face and staggered towards the window-seat. 

‘What’s the matter with you, Dick? II?’ 

‘No. Perfectly all right, thanks. Only — only a little sleepy.’ Winton 
stretched himself out, and then and there fell deeply and placidly asleep. 

‘Tt isn’t a faint,’ said the experienced Mullins, ‘or his pulse wouldn’t act. 
‘Tisn’t a fit or he’d snort and twitch. It can’t be sunstroke, this term, and he 
hasn’t been over-training for anything.” He opened Winton’s collar, packed 
a cushion under his head, threw a rug over him and sat down to listen to the 
regular breathing. Before long Stalky arrived, on pretence of borrowing a 
book. He looked at the window-seat. 

“Noticed anything wrong with Winton lately?’ said Mullins. 

“Notice anything wrong with my beak?’ Stalky replied. ‘Pater went 
Berserk after call-over, and fell on a lot of us for jesting with him about his 
impot. You ought to see Malpass’s eye.’ 

“You mean that Pater fought?’ said Mullins. 

‘Like a devil. Then he nearly went to sleep in our study just now. I expect 
he’ll be all right when he wakes up. Rummy business! Conscientious old 


bargee. You ought to have heard his apologies.’ 

‘But Pater can’t fight one little bit,’ Mullins repeated. 

“Twasn’t fighting. He just tried to murder every one.’ Stalky described 
the affair, and when he left Mullins went off to take counsel with the Head, 
who, out of a cloud of blue smoke, told him that all would yet be well. 

‘Winton,’ said he, ‘is a little stiff in his moral joints. He’ll get over that. If 
he asks you whether to-day’s doings will count against him in his — ’ 

‘But you know it’s important to him, sir. His people aren’t — very well 
off,’ said Mullins. 

‘That’s why I’m taking all this trouble. You must reassure him, Pot. I 
have overcrowded him with new experiences. Oh, by the way, has his Cap 
come?’ 

‘Tt came at dinner, sir.’ Mullins laughed. 

Sure enough, when he waked at tea-time, Winton proposed to take 
Mullins all through every one of his day’s lapses from grace, and ‘Do you 
think it will count against me?’ said he. 

‘Don’t you fuss so much about yourself and your silly career,’ said 
Mullins. ‘You’re all right. And oh — here’s your First Cap at last. Shove it 
up on the bracket and come on to tea.’ 

They met King on their way, stepping statelily and rubbing his hands. ‘T 
have applied,’ said he, ‘for the services of an additional sub-prefect in 
Carton’s unlamented absence. Your name, Winton, seems to have found 
favour with the powers that be, and — and all things considered — I am 
disposed to give my support to the nomination. You are therefore a quasi- 
lictor.’ 

‘Then it didn’t count against me,’ Winton gasped as soon as they were 
out of hearing. 

A Captain of Games can jest with a sub-prefect publicly. 

“You utter ass!’ said Mullins, and caught him by the back of his stiff neck 
and ran him down to the hall where the sub-prefects, who sit below the salt, 
made him welcome with the economical bloater-paste of mid-term. 

King and little Hartopp were sparring in the Reverend John Gillett’s 
study at 10 P.M. — classical versus modern as usual. 

‘Character — proportion — background,’ snarled King. “That is the 
essence of the Humanities.’ 

‘Analects of Confucius,’ little Hartopp answered. 

‘Time,’ said the Reverend John behind the soda-water. ‘You men oppress 
me. Hartopp, what did you say to Paddy in your dormitories to-night? Even 
you couldn’t have overlooked his face.’ 


‘But I did,’ said Hartopp calmly. ‘I wasn’t even humorous about it as 
some clerics might have been. I went straight through and said naught.’ 

‘Poor Paddy! Now, for my part,’ said King, ‘and you know I am not 
lavish in my praises, I consider Winton a first-class type; absolutely first- 
class.’ 

‘Ha-ardly,’ said the Reverend John. ‘First-class of the second class, I 
admit. The very best type of second class but’ — he shook his head — ’it 
should have been a rat. Pater’ll never be anything more than a Colonel of 
Engineers.’ 

‘What do you base that verdict on?’ said King stiffly. 

‘He came to me after prayers — with all his conscience.’ 

‘Poor old Pater. Was it the mouse?’ said little Hartopp. 

‘That, and what he called his uncontrollable temper, and his 
responsibilities as sub-prefect.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘If we had had what is vulgarly called a pi-jaw he’d have had hysterics. 
So I recommended a dose of Epsom salts. He’ll take it, too — 
conscientiously. Don’t eat me, King. Perhaps, he’ll be a K.C.B.’ 

Ten o’clock struck and the Army class boys in the further studies coming 
to their houses after an hour’s extra work passed along the gravel path 
below. Some one was chanting, to the tune of ‘White sand and grey sand,’ 
Dis te minorem quod geris imperas. He stopped outside Mullins’ study. 
They heard Mullins’ window slide up and then Stalky’s voice: 

‘Ah! Good-evening, Mullins, my barbarus tortor. We’re the waits. We 
have come to inquire after the local Berserk. Is he doin’ as well as can be 
expected in his new caree-ah?’ 

‘Better than you will, in a sec, Stalky,’ Mullins grunted. 

‘Glad of that. We thought he’d like to know that Paddy has been carried 
to the sick-house in ravin’ delirium. They think it’s concussion of the brain.’ 

‘Why, he was all right at prayers,’ Winton began earnestly, and they 
heard a laugh in the background as Mullins slammed down the window. 

“Night, Regulus,’ Stalky sang out, and the light footsteps went on. 

“You see. It sticks. A little of it sticks among the barbarians,’ said King. 

‘Amen,’ said the Reverend John. ‘Go to bed.’ 


A TRANSLATION 
HORACE, Bk. V. Ode 3 


There are whose study is of smells, 

And to attentive schools rehearse 

How something mixed with something else 
Makes something worse. 

Some cultivate in broths impure 

The clients of our body — these, 
Increasing without Venus, cure, 

Or cause, disease. 

Others the heated wheel extol, 

And all its offspring, whose concern 

Is how to make it farthest roll 

And fastest turn. 

Me, much incurious if the hour 

Present, or to be paid for, brings 

Me to Brundusium by the power 

Of wheels or wings; 

Me, in whose breast no flame hath burned 
Life-long, save that by Pindar lit, 

Such lore leaves cold: I am not turned 
Aside to it 

More than when, sunk in thought profound 
Of what the unaltering Gods require, 

My steward (friend but slave) brings round 
Logs for my fire. 


A LITTLE PREP. 


Easter term was but a month old when Stettson major, a day-boy, contracted 
diphtheria, and the Head was very angry. He decreed a new and narrower 
set of bounds — the infection had been traced to an out-lying farmhouse — 
urged the prefects severely to lick all trespassers, and promised extra 
attentions from his own hand. There were no words bad enough for Stettson 
major, quarantined at his mother’s house, who had lowered the school- 
average of health. This he said in the gymnasium after prayers. Then he 
wrote some two hundred letters to as many anxious parents and guardians, 
and bade the school carry on. The trouble did not spread, but, one night, a 
dog-cart drove to the Head’s door, and in the morning the Head had gone, 
leaving all things in charge of Mr. King, senior house-master. The Head 
often ran up to town, where the school devoutly believed he bribed officials 
for early proofs of the Army Examination papers; but this absence was 
unusually prolonged. 

“Downy old bird!” said Stalky to the allies one wet afternoon in the 
study. “He must have gone on a bend and been locked up under a false 
name.” 

“What for?” Beetle entered joyously into the libel. 

“Forty shillin’s or a month for hackin’ the chucker-out of the Pavvy on 
the shins. Bates always has a spree when he goes to town. Wish he was 
back, though. I’m about sick o’ King’s ‘whips an’ scorpions’ an’ lectures on 
public-school spirit — yah! — and scholarship!” 

““Crass an’ materialized brutality of the middle-classes — readin’ solely 
for marks. Not a scholar in the whole school,’” McTurk quoted, pensively 
boring holes in the mantel-piece with a hot poker. 

“That’s rather a sickly way of spending an afternoon. Stinks too. Let’s 
come out an’ smoke. Here’s a treat.” Stalky held up a long Indian cheroot. 
“Bagged it from my pater last holidays. I’m a bit shy of it though; it’s 
heftier than a pipe. We’ll smoke it palaver-fashion. Hand it round, eh? Let’s 
lie up behind the old harrow on the Monkey-farm Road.” 

“Out of bounds. Bounds beastly strict these days, too. Besides, we shall 
cat.” Beetle sniffed the cheroot critically. “It’s a regular Pomposo 
Stinkadore.” 

“You can; I shan’t. What d’you say, Turkey?” 

“Oh, may’s well, I s’pose.” 

“Chuck on your cap, then. It’s two to one. Beetle, out you come!” 


They saw a group of boys by the notice-board in the corridor; little Foxy, 
the school sergeant, among them. 

“More bounds, I expect,” said Stalky. “Hullo, Foxibus, who are you in 
mournin’ for?” There was a broad band of crape round Foxy’s arm. 

“He was in my old regiment,” said Foxy, jerking his head towards the 
notices, where a newspaper cutting was thumb-tacked between call-over 
lists. 

“By gum!” quoth Stalky, uncovering as he read. “It’s old Duncan — Fat- 
Sow Duncan — killed on duty at something or other Kotal. ‘Rallyin’ his 
men with conspicuous gallantry.’ He would, of course. ‘The body was 
recovered.’ That’s all right. They cut ‘em up sometimes, don’t they, Foxy?” 

“Horrid,” said the sergeant briefly. 

“Poor old Fat-Sow! I was a fag when he left. How many does that make 
to us, Foxy?” 

“Mr. Duncan, he is the ninth. He come here when he was no bigger than 
little Grey tertius. My old regiment, too. Yiss, nine to us, Mr. Corkran, up to 
date.” 

The boys went out into the wet, walking swiftly. 

“Wonder how it feels — to be shot and all that,” said Stalky, as they 
splashed down a lane. “Where did it happen, Beetle?” 

“Oh, out in India somewhere. We’re always rowin’ there. But look here, 
Stalky, what is the good o’ sittin’ under a hedge an’ cattin’? It’s be-eastly 
cold. It’s be-eastly wet, and we’ ll be collared as sure as a gun.” 

“Shut up! Did you ever know your Uncle Stalky get you into a mess 
yet?” Like many other leaders, Stalky did not dwell on past defeats. They 
pushed through a dripping hedge, landed among water-logged clods, and sat 
down on a rust-coated harrow. The cheroot burned with sputterings of 
saltpetre. They smoked it gingerly, each passing to the other between dosed 
forefinger and thumb. 

“Good job we hadn’t one apiece, ain’t it?” said Stalky, shivering through 
set teeth. To prove his words he immediately laid all before them, and they 
followed his example... 

“T told you,” moaned Beetle, sweating clammy drops. “Oh, Stalky, you 
are a fool!” 

“Je cat, tu cat, il cat. Nous cattons!” McTurk handed up his contribution 
and lay hopelessly on the cold iron. 

“Something’s wrong with the beastly thing. I say, Beetle, have you been 
droppin’ ink on it?” 

But Beetle was in no case to answer. Limp and empty, they sprawled 


across the harrow, the rust marking their ulsters in red squares and the 
abandoned cheroot-end reeking under their very cold noses. Then — they 
had heard nothing — the Head himself stood before them — the Head who 
should have been in town bribing examiners — the Head fantastically 
attired in old tweeds and a deer-stalker! 

“Ah,” he said, fingering his mustache. “Very good. I might have guessed 
who it was. You will go back to the College and give my compliments to 
Mr. King and ask him to give you an extra-special licking. You will then do 
me five hundred lines. I shall be back to-morrow. Five hundred lines by five 
o’clock to-morrow. You are also gated for a week. This is not exactly the 
time for breaking bounds. Extra-special, please.” 

He disappeared over the hedge as lightly as he had come. There was a 
murmur of women’s voices in the deep lane. 

“Oh, you Prooshan brute!” said McTurk as the voices died away. “Stalky, 
it’s all your silly fault.” 

“Kill him! Kill him!” gasped Beetle. 

“I ca-an’t. I’m going to cat again... I don’t mind that, but King’ll gloat 
over us horrid. Extra-special, ooh!” 

Stalky made no answer — not even a soft one. They went to College and 
received that for which they had been sent. King enjoyed himself most 
thoroughly, for by virtue of their seniority the boys were exempt from his 
hand, save under special order. Luckily, he was no expert in the gentle art. 

“Strange, how desire doth outrun performance,” said Beetle 
irreverently, quoting from some Shakespeare play that they were cramming 
that term. They regained their study and settled down to the imposition. 

“You’re quite right, Beetle.” Stalky spoke in silky and propitiating tones. 
“Now, if the Head had sent us up to a prefect, we’d have got something to 
remember!” 

“Look here,” McTurk began with cold venom, “we aren’t goin’ to row 
you about this business, because it’s too bad for a row; but we want you to 
understand you’re jolly well excommunicated, Stalky. You’re a plain ass.” 

“How was I to know that the Head ‘ud collar us? What was he doin’ in 
those ghastly clothes, too?” 

“Don’t try to raise a side-issue,” Beetle grunted severely. 

“Well, it was all Stettson major’s fault. If he hadn’t gone an’ got 
diphtheria ‘twouldn’t have happened. But don’t you think it rather rummy 
— the Head droppin’ on us that way?” 

“Shut up! You’re dead!” said Beetle. “We’ve chopped your spurs off 
your beastly heels. We’ve cocked your shield upside down and — -and I 


don’t think you ought to be allowed to brew for a month.” 

“Oh, stop jawin’ at me. I want — ” 

“Stop? Why — why, we’re gated for a week.” McTurk almost howled as 
the agony of the situation overcame him. “A lickin’ from King, five 
hundred lines, and a gatin’. D’you expect us to kiss you, Stalky, you 
beast?” 

“Drop rottin’ for a minute. I want to find out about the Head bein’ where 
he was.” 

“Well, you have. You found him quite well and fit. Found him makin’ 
love to Stettson major’s mother. That was her in the lane — I heard her. 
And so we were ordered a lickin’ before a day-boy’s mother. Bony old 
widow, too,” said McTurk. “Anything else you’d like to find out?” 

“I don’t care. I swear Pll get even with him some day,” Stalky growled. 

“Looks like it,” said McTurk. “Extra-special, week’s gatin’ and five 
hundred... and now you’re goin’ to row about it! Help scrag him, Beetle!” 
Stalky had thrown his Virgil at them. 

The Head returned next day without explanation, to find the lines waiting 
for him and the school a little relaxed under Mr. King’s viceroyalty. Mr. 
King had been talking at and round and over the boys’ heads, in a lofty and 
promiscuous style, of public-school spirit and the traditions of ancient seats; 
for he always improved an occasion. Beyond waking in two hundred and 
fifty young hearts a lively hatred of all other foundations, he accomplished 
little — so little, indeed, that when, two days after the Head’s return, he 
chanced to come across Stalky & Co., gated but ever resourceful, playing 
marbles in the corridor, he said that he was not surprised — not in the least 
surprised. This was what he had expected from persons of their morale. 

“But there isn’t any rule against marbles, sir. Very interestin’ game,” said 
Beetle, his knees white with chalk and dust. Then he received two hundred 
lines for insolence, besides an order to go to the nearest prefect for 
judgment and slaughter. 

This is what happened behind the closed doors of Flint’s study, and Flint 
was then Head of the Games: — 

“Oh, I say, Flint. King has sent me to you for playin’ marbles in the 
corridor an’ shoutin’ ‘alley tor’ an’ ‘knuckle down.’” 

“What does he suppose I have to do with that?” was the answer. 

“Dunno. Well?” Beetle grinned wickedly. “What am I to tell him? He’s 
rather wrathy about it.” 

“If the Head chooses to put a notice in the corridor forbiddin’ marbles, I 
can do something; but I can’t move on a house-master’s report. He knows 


that as well as I do.” 

The sense of this oracle Beetle conveyed, all unsweetened, to King, who 
hastened to interview Flint. 

Now Flint had been seven and a half years at the College, counting six 
months with a London crammer, from whose roof he had returned, 
homesick, to the Head for the final Army polish. There were four or five 
other seniors who had gone through much the same mill, not to mention 
boys, rejected by other establishments on account of a certain 
overwhelmingness, whom the Head had wrought into very fair shape. It 
was not a Sixth to be handled without gloves, as King found. 

“Am I to understand it is your intention to allow board-school games 
under your study windows, Flint? If so, I can only say — ” He said much, 
and Flint listened politely. 

“Well, sir, if the Head sees fit to call a prefects’ meeting we are bound to 
take the matter up. But the tradition of the school is that the prefects can’t 
move in any matter affecting the whole school without the Head’s direct 
order.” 

Much more was then delivered, both sides a little losing their temper. 

After tea, at an informal gathering of prefects in his study, Flint related 
the adventure. 

“He’s been playin’ for this for a week, and now he’s got it. You know as 
well as I do that if he hadn’t been gassing at us the way he has, that young 
devil Beetle wouldn’t have dreamed of marbles.” 

“We know that,” said Perowne, “but that isn’t the question. On Flint’s 
showin’ King has called the prefects names enough to justify a first-class 
row. Crammers’ rejections, ill-regulated hobble-de-hoys, wasn’t it? Now it’s 
impossible for prefects — ” 

“Rot,” said Flint. “King’s the best classical cram we’ve got; and ‘tisn’t 
fair to bother the Head with a row. He’s up to his eyes with extra-tu and 
Army work as it is. Besides, as I told King, we aren't a public school. We’re 
a limited liability company payin’ four per cent. My father’s a shareholder, 
too.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” said Venner, a red-headed boy of 
nineteen. 

“Well, seems to me that we should be interferin’ with ourselves. We’ve 
got to get into the Army or — get out, haven’t we? King’s hired by the 
Council to teach us. All the rest’s gumdiddle. Can’t you see?” 

It might have been because he felt the air was a little thunderous that the 
Head took his after-dinner cheroot to Flint’s study; but he so often began an 


evening in a prefect’s room that nobody suspected when he drifted in 
pensively, after the knocks that etiquette demanded. 

“Prefects’ meeting?” A cock of one wise eye-brow. 

“Not exactly, sir; we’re just talking things over. Won’t you take the easy 
chair?” 

“Thanks. Luxurious infants, you are.” He dropped into Flint’s big half- 
couch and puffed for a while in silence. “Well, since you’re all here, I may 
confess that I’m the mute with the bowstring.” 

The young faces grew serious. The phrase meant that certain of their 
number would be withdrawn from all further games for extra-tuition. It 
might also mean future success at Sandhurst; but it was present ruin for the 
First Fifteen. 

“Yes, Pve come for my pound of flesh. I ought to have had you out 
before the Exeter match; but it’s our sacred duty to beat Exeter.” 

“Isn’t the Old Boys’ match sacred, too, sir?” said Perowne. The Old 
Boys’ match was the event of the Easter term. 

“We’ll hope they aren’t in training. Now for the list. First I want Flint. 
It’s the Euclid that does it. You must work deductions with me. Perowne, 
extra mechanical drawing. Dawson goes to Mr. King for extra Latin, and 
Venner to me for German. Have I damaged the First Fifteen much?” He 
smiled sweetly. 

“Ruined it, I’m afraid, sir,” said Flint. “Can’t you let us off till the end of 
the term?” 

“Impossible. It will be a tight squeeze for Sandhurst this year.” 

“And all to be cut up by those vile Afghans, too,” said Dawson. 
“Wouldn’t think there’d be so much competition, would you?” 

“Oh, that reminds me. Crandall is coming down with the Old Boys — 
I’ve asked twenty of them, but we shan’t get more than a weak team. I don’t 
know whether he’ll be much use, though. He was rather knocked about, 
recovering poor old Duncan’s body.” 

“Crandall major — the Gunner?” Perowne asked. 

“No, the minor — ’Toffee’ Crandall — in a native infantry regiment. He 
was almost before your time, Perowne.” 

“The papers didn’t say anything about him. We read about Fat-Sow, of 
course. What’s Crandall done, sir?” 

“T’ve brought over an Indian paper that his mother sent me. It was rather 
a — hefty, I think you say — piece of work. Shall I read it?” The Head 
knew how to read. When he had finished the quarter-column of close type 
everybody thanked him politely. 


“Good for the old Coll.!” said Perowne. “Pity he wasn’t in time to save 
Fat-Sow, though. That’s nine to us, isn’t it, in the last three years?” 

“Yes... And I took old Duncan off all games for extra-tu five years ago 
this term,” said the Head. “By the way, who do you hand over the Games 
to, Flint?” 

“Haven’t thought yet. Who’d you recommend, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I’ve heard it casually hinted behind my back that the 
Prooshan Bates is a downy bird, but he isn’t going to make himself 
responsible for a new Head of the Games. Settle it among yourselves. 
Good-night.” 

“And that’s the man,” said Flint, when the door shut, “that you want to 
bother with a dame’s school row.” 

“T was only pullin’ your fat leg,” Perowne returned, hastily. “You’re so 
easy to draw, Flint.” 

“Well, never mind that. The Head’s knocked the First Fifteen to bits, and 
we’ve got to pick up the pieces, or the Old Boys will have a walk-over. 
Let’s promote all the Second Fifteen and make Big Side play up. There’s 
heaps of talent somewhere that we can polish up between now and the 
match.” 

The case was represented so urgently to the school that even Stalky and 
McTurk, who affected to despise football, played one Big-Side game 
seriously. They were forthwith promoted ere their ardor had time to cool, 
and the dignity of their Caps demanded that they should keep some show of 
virtue. The match-team was worked at least four days out of seven, and the 
school saw hope ahead. 

With the last week of the term the Old Boys began to arrive, and their 
welcome was nicely proportioned to their worth. Gentlemen cadets from 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, who had only left a year ago, but who carried 
enormous side, were greeted with a cheerful “Hullo! What’s the Shop like?” 
from those who had shared their studies. Militia subalterns had more 
consideration, but it was understood they were not precisely of the true 
metal. Recreants who, failing for the Army, had gone into business or banks 
were received for old sake’s sake, but in no way made too much of. But 
when the real subalterns, officers and gentlemen full-blown — who had 
been to the ends of the earth and back again and so carried no side — came 
on the scene strolling about with the Head, the school divided right and left 
in admiring silence. And when one laid hands on Flint, even upon the Head 
of the Games crying, “Good Heavens! What do you mean by growing in 
this way? You were a beastly little fag when I left,” visible haloes encircled 


Flint. They would walk to and fro in the corridor with the little red school- 
sergeant, telling news of old regiments; they would burst into form-rooms 
sniffing the well-remembered smells of ink and whitewash; they would find 
nephews and cousins in the lower forms and present them with enormous 
wealth; or they would invade the gymnasium and make Foxy show off the 
new stock on the bars. 

Chiefly, though, they talked with the Head, who was father-confessor and 
agent-general to them all; for what they shouted in their unthinking youth, 
they proved in their thoughtless manhood — to wit, that the Prooshan Bates 
was “a downy bird.” Young blood who had stumbled into an entanglement 
with a pastry-cook’s daughter at Plymouth; experience who had come into a 
small legacy but mistrusted lawyers; ambition halting at cross-roads, 
anxious to take the one that would lead him farthest; extravagance pursued 
by the money-lender; arrogance in the thick of a regimental row — each 
carried his trouble to the Head; and Chiron showed him, in language quite 
unfit for little boys, a quiet and safe way round, out, or under. So they 
overflowed his house, smoked his cigars, and drank his health as they had 
drunk it all the earth over when two or three of the old school had 
foregathered. 

“Don’t stop smoking for a minute,” said the Head. “The more you’re out 
of training the better for us. I’ve demoralized the First Fifteen with extra- 
tu.” 

“Ah, but we’re a scratch lot. Have you told ‘em we shall need a substitute 
even if Crandall can play?” said a Lieutenant of Engineers with a D.S.O. to 
his credit. 

“He wrote me he’d play, so he can’t have been much hurt. He’s coming 
down to-morrow morning.” 

“Crandall minor that was, and brought off poor Duncan’s body?” The 
Head nodded. “Where are you going to put him? We’ve turned you out of 
house and home already, Head Sahib.” This was a Squadron Commander of 
Bengal Lancers, home on leave. 

“T’m afraid he’ll have to go up to his old dormitory. You know old boys 
can claim that privilege. Yes, I think little Crandall minor must bed down 
there once more.” 

“Bates Sahib “ — a Gunner flung a heavy arm round the Head’s neck — 
”you’ve got something up your sleeve. Confess! I know that twinkle.” 

“Can’t you see, you cuckoo?” a Submarine Miner interrupted. “Crandall 
goes up to the dormitory as an object-lesson, for moral effect and so forth. 
Isn’t that true, Head Sahib?” 


“Tt is. You know too much, Purvis. I licked you for that in “79.” 

“You did, sir, and it’s my private belief you chalked the cane.” 

“N-no. But I’ve a very straight eye. Perhaps that misled you.” 

That opened the flood-gates of fresh memories, and they all told tales out 
of school. 

When Crandall minor that was — Lieutenant R. Crandall of an ordinary 
Indian regiment — arrived from Exeter on the morning of the match, he 
was cheered along the whole front of the College, for the prefects had 
repeated the sense of that which the Head had read them in Flint’s study. 
When Prout’s house understood that he would claim his Old Boy’s right to 
a bed for one night, Beetle ran into King’s house next door and executed a 
public “gloat” up and down the enemy’s big form-room, departing in a haze 
of ink-pots. 

“What d’you take any notice of those rotters for?” said Stalky, playing 
substitute for the Old Boys, magnificent in black jersey, white knickers, and 
black stockings. “I talked to him up in the dormitory when he was changin’. 
Pulled his sweater down for him. He’s cut about all over the arms — horrid 
purply ones. He’s goin’ to tell us about it to-night. I asked him to when I 
was lacin’ his boots.” 

“Well, you have got cheek,” said Beetle, enviously. 

“Slipped out before I thought. But he wasn’t a bit angry. He’s no end of a 
chap. I swear, I’m goin’ to play up like beans. Tell Turkey!” 

The technique of that match belongs to a bygone age. Scrimmages were 
tight and enduring; hacking was direct and to the purpose; and around the 
scrimmage stood the school, crying, “Put down your heads and shove!” 
Toward the end everybody lost all sense of decency, and mothers of day- 
boys too close to the touch-line heard language not included in the bills. No 
one was actually carried off the field, but both sides felt happier when time 
was called, and Beetle helped Stalky and McTurk into their overcoats. The 
two had met in the many-legged heart of things, and, as Stalky said, had 
“done each other proud.” As they swaggered woodenly behind the teams — 
substitutes do not rank as equals of hairy men — they passed a pony- 
carriage near the wall, and a husky voice cried, “Well played. Oh, played 
indeed!” It was Stettson major, white-checked and hollow-eyed, who had 
fought his way to the ground under escort of an impatient coachman. 

“Hullo, Stettson,” said Stalky, checking. “Is it safe to come near you 
yet?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m all right. They wouldn’t let me out before, but I had to 
come to the match. Your mouth looks pretty plummy.” 


“Turkey trod on it accidental-done-a-purpose. Well, Pm glad you’re 
better, because we owe you something. You and your membranes got us 
into a Sweet mess, young man.” 

“I heard of that,” said the boy, giggling. “The Head told me.” 

“Dooce he did! When?” 

“Oh, come on up to Coll. My shin’|l stiffen if we stay jawin’ here.” 

“Shut up, Turkey. I want to find out about this. Well?” 

“He was stayin’ at our house all the time I was ill.” 

“What for? Neglectin’ the Coll. that way? ‘Thought he was in town.” 

“T was off my head, you know, and they said I kept on callin’ for him.” 

“Cheek! You’re only a day-boy.” 

“He came just the same, and he about saved my life. I was all bunged up 
one night — just goin’ to croak, the doctor said — and they stuck a tube or 
somethin’ in my throat, and the Head sucked out the stuff.” 

“Ugh! ‘Shot if I would!” 

“He ought to have got diphtheria himself, the doctor said. So he stayed 
on at our house instead of going back. I’d ha’ croaked in another twenty 
minutes, the doctor says.” 

Here the coachman, being under orders, whipped up and nearly ran over 
the three. 

“My Hat!” said Beetle. “That’s pretty average heroic.” 

“Pretty average!” McTurk’s knee in the small of his back cannoned him 
into Stalky, who punted him back. “You ought to be hung!” 

“And the Head ought to get the V.C.,” said Stalky. “Why, he might have 
been dead and buried by now. But he wasn’t. But he didn’t. Ho! ho! He just 
nipped through the hedge like a lusty old blackbird. Extra-special, five 
hundred lines, an’ gated for a week — all sereno!” 

“Tve read o’ somethin’ like that in a book,” said Beetle. “Gummy, what a 
chap! Just think of it!” 

“Tm thinking,” said McTurk; and he delivered a wild Irish yell that made 
the team turn round. 

“Shut your fat mouth,” said Stalky, dancing with impatience. “Leave it to 
your Uncle Stalky, and he’ll have the Head on toast. If you say a word, 
Beetle, till I give you leave, I swear Pll slay you. Habeo Capitem crinibus 
minimis. I’ve got him by the short hairs! Now look as if nothing had 
happened.” 

There was no need of guile. The school was too busy cheering the drawn 
match. It hung round the lavatories regardless of muddy boots while the 
team washed. It cheered Crandall minor whenever it caught sight of him, 


and it cheered more wildly than ever after prayers, because the Old Boys in 
evening dress, openly twirling their mustaches, attended, and instead of 
standing with the masters, ranged themselves along the wall immediately 
before the prefects; and the Head called them over, too — majors, minors, 
and tertiuses, after their old names. 

“Yes, it’s all very fine,” he said to his guests after dinner, “but the boys 
are getting a little out of hand. There will be trouble and sorrow later, I’m 
afraid. You’d better turn in early, Crandall. The dormitory will be sitting up 
for you. I don’t know to what dizzy heights you may climb in your 
profession, but I do know you’!l never get such absolute adoration as you’re 
getting now.” 

“Confound the adoration. I want to finish my cigar, sir.” 

“Tt’s all pure gold. Go where glory waits, Crandall — minor.” 

The setting of that apotheosis was a ten-bed attic dormitory, 
communicating through doorless openings with three others. The gas 
flickered over the raw pine washstands. There was an incessant whistling of 
drafts, and outside the naked windows the sea beat on the Pebbleridge. 

“Same old bed — same old mattress, I believe,” said Crandall, yawning. 
“Same old everything. Oh, but I’m lame! I’d no notion you chaps could 
play like this.” He caressed a battered shin. “You’ve given us all something 
to remember you by.” 

It needed a few minutes to put them at their ease; and, in some way they 
could not understand, they were more easy when Crandall turned round and 
said his prayers — a ceremony he had neglected for some years. 

“Oh, I am sorry. I’ve forgotten to put out the gas.” 

“Please don’t bother,” said the prefect of the dormitory. “Worthington 
does that.” 

A nightgowned twelve-year-old, who had been waiting to show off, 
leaped from his bed to the bracket and back again, by way of a washstand. 

“How d’you manage when he’s asleep?” said Crandall, chuckling. 

“Shove a cold cleek down his neck.” 

“Tt was a wet sponge when I was junior in the dormitory... Hullo! What’s 
happening?” 

The darkness had filled with whispers, the sound of trailing rugs, bare 
feet on bare boards, protests, giggles, and threats such as: 

“Be quiet, you ass!... Squattez-vous on the floor, then!... I swear you 
aren’t going to sit on my bed!... Mind the tooth-glass,” etc. 

“Sta — Corkran said,” the prefect began, his tone showing his sense of 
Stalky’s insolence, “that perhaps you’d tell us about that business with 


Duncan’s body.” 

“Yes — yes — yes,” ran the keen whispers. “Tell us” 

“There’s nothing to tell. What on earth are you chaps hoppin’ about in the 
cold for?” 

“Never mind us,” said the voices. “Tell about Fat-Sow.” 

So Crandall turned on his pillow and spoke to the generation he could not 
see. 

“Well, about three months ago he was commanding a treasure-guard — a 
cart full of rupees to pay troops with — five thousand rupees in silver. He 
was comin’ to a place called Fort Pearson, near Kalabagh.” 

“I was born there,” squeaked a small fag. “It was called after my uncle.” 

“Shut up — you and your uncle! Never mind him, Crandall.” 

“Well, ne’er mind. The Afridis found out that this treasure was on the 
move, and they ambushed the whole show a couple of miles before he got 
to the fort, and cut up the escort. Duncan was wounded, and the escort 
hooked it. There weren’t more than twenty Sepoys all told, and there were 
any amount of Afridis. As things turned out, I was in charge at Fort 
Pearson. Fact was, I’d heard the firing and was just going to see about it, 
when Duncan’s men came up. So we all turned back together. They told me 
something about an officer, but I couldn’t get the hang of things till I saw a 
chap under the wheels of the cart out in the open, propped up on one arm, 
blazing away with a revolver. You see, the escort had abandoned the cart, 
and the Afridis — they’re an awfully suspicious gang — thought the retreat 
was a trap — sort of draw, you know — and the cart was the bait. So they 
had left poor old Duncan alone. ‘Minute they spotted how few we were, it 
was a race across the flat who should reach old Duncan first. We ran, and 
they ran, and we won, and after a little hackin’ about they pulled off. I never 
knew it was one of us till I was right on top of him. There are heaps of 
Duncans in the service, and of course the name didn’t remind me. He 
wasn’t changed at all hardly. He’d been shot through the lungs, poor old 
man, and he was pretty thirsty. I gave him a drink and sat down beside him, 
and — funny thing, too — he said, ‘Hullo, Toffee!’ and I said, ‘Hullo, Fat- 
Sow! hope you aren’t hurt,’ or something of the kind. But he died in a 
minute or two — never lifted his head off my knees... I say, you chaps out 
there will get your death of cold. Better go to bed.” 

“All right. In a minute. But your cuts — your cuts. How did you get 
wounded?” 

“That was when we were taking the body back to the Fort. They came on 
again, and there was a bit of a scrimmage.” 


“Did you kill any one?” 

“Yes. Shouldn’t wonder. Good-night.” 

“Good-night. Thank you, Crandall. Thanks awf’ly, Crandall. Good- 
night.” 

The unseen crowds withdrew. His own dormitory rustled into bed and lay 
silent for a while. 

“I say, Crandall” — Stalky’s voice was tuned to a wholly foreign 
reverence. 

“Well, what?” 

“Suppose a chap found another chap croaking with diphtheria — all 
bunged up with it — and they stuck a tube in his throat and the chap sucked 
the stuff out, what would you say?” 

“Um,” said Crandall, reflectively. “I’ve only heard of one case, and that 
was a doctor. He did it for a woman.” 

“Oh, this wasn’t a woman. It was just a boy.” 

“Makes it all the finer, then. It’s about the bravest thing a man can do. 
Why?” 

“Oh, I heard of a chap doin’ it. That’s all.” 

“Then he’s a brave man.” 

“Would you funk it?” 

“Ra-ather. Anybody would. Fancy dying of diphtheria in cold blood.” 

“Well — ah! Er! Look here!” The sentence ended in a grunt, for Stalky 
had leaped out of bed and with McTurk was sitting on the head of Beetle, 
who would have sprung the mine there and then. 

Next day, which was the last of the term and given up to a few wholly 
unimportant examinations, began with wrath and war. Mr. King had 
discovered that nearly all his house — it lay, as you know, next door but 
one to Prout’s in the long range of buildings — had unlocked the doors 
between the dormitories and had gone in to listen to a story told by 
Crandall. He went to the Head, clamorous, injured, appealing; for he never 
approved of allowing so-called young men of the world to contaminate the 
morals of boyhood. Very good, said the Head, he would attend to it. 

“Well, Pm awf’ly sorry,” said Crandall guiltily. “I don’t think I told ‘em 
anything they oughtn’t to hear. Don’t let them get into trouble on my 
account.” 

“Tck!” the Head answered, with the ghost of a wink. “It isn’t the boys 
that make trouble; it’s the masters. However, Prout and King don’t approve 
of dormitory gatherings on this scale, and one must back up the house- 
masters. Moreover, it’s hopeless to punish two houses only, so late in the 


term. We must be fair and include everybody. Let’s see. They have a 
holiday task for the Easters, which, of course, none of them will ever look 
at. We will give the whole school, except prefects and study-boys, regular 
prep. to-night; and the Common-room will have to supply a master to take 
it. We must be fair to all.” 

“Prep. on the last night of the term. Whew!” said Crandall, thinking of 
his own wild youth. “I fancy there will be larks.” 

The school, frolicking among packed trunks, whooping down the 
corridor, and “gloating” in form-rooms, received the news with amazement 
and rage. No school in the world did prep. on the last night of the term. This 
thing was monstrous, tyrannical, subversive of law, religion, and morality. 
They would go into the form-rooms, and they would take their degraded 
holiday task with them, but — here they smiled and speculated what 
manner of man the Common-room would send up against them. The lot fell 
on Mason, credulous and enthusiastic, who loved youth. No other master 
was anxious to take that “prep.,” for the school lacked the steadying 
influence of tradition; and men accustomed to the ordered routine of ancient 
foundations found it occasionally insubordinate. The four long form-rooms, 
in which all below the rank of study-boys worked, received him with 
thunders of applause. Ere he had coughed twice they favored him with a 
metrical summary of the marriage laws of Great Britain, as recorded by the 
High Priest of the Israelites and commented on by the leader of the host. 
The lower forms reminded him that it was the last day, and that therefore he 
must “take it all in play.” When he dashed off to rebuke them, the Lower 
Fourth and Upper Third began with one accord to be sick, loudly and 
realistically. Mr. Mason tried, of all vain things under heaven, to argue with 
them, and a bold soul at a back desk bade him “take fifty lines for not 
‘olding up ‘is ‘and before speaking.” As one who prided himself upon the 
perfection of his English this cut Mason to the quick, and while he was 
trying to discover the offender, the Upper and Lower Second, three form- 
rooms away, turned out the gas and threw ink-pots. It was a pleasant and 
stimulating “prep.” The study-boys and prefects heard the echoes of it far 
off, and the Common-room at dessert smiled. 

Stalky waited, watch in hand, till half-past eight. “If it goes on much 
longer the Head will come up,” said he. “We’ll tell the studies first, and 
then the dorm-rooms. Look sharp!” 

He allowed no time for Beetle to be dramatic or McTurk to drawl. They 
poured into study after study, told their tale, and went again so soon as they 
saw they were understood, waiting for no comment; while the noise of that 


unholy “prep.” grew and deepened. By the door of Flint’s study they met 
Mason flying towards the corridor. — ”He’s gone to fetch the Head. Hurry 
up! Come on!” They broke into Number Twelve form-room abreast and 
panting. 

“The Head! The Head! The Head!” That call stilled the tumult for a 
minute, and Stalky, leaping to a desk, shouted, “He went and sucked the 
diphtheria stuff out of Stettson major’s throat when we thought he was in 
town. Stop rotting, you asses! Stettson major would have croaked if the 
Head hadn’t done it. The Head might have died himself. Crandall says it’s 
the bravest thing any livin’ man can do, and I” — his voice cracked — ”the 
Head don’t know we know!” 

McTurk and Beetle, jumping from desk to desk, drove the news home 
among the junior forms. There was a pause, and then, Mason behind him, 
the Head entered. It was in the established order of things that no boy 
should speak or move under his eye. He expected the hush of awe. He was 
received with cheers — steady, ceaseless cheering. Being a wise man, he 
went away, and the forms were silent and a little frightened. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Stalky. “He can’t do much. ‘Tisn’t as if you’d pulled 
the desks up like we did when old Carleton took prep. once. Keep it up! 
Hear ‘em cheering in the studies!” He rocketed out with a yell, to find Flint 
and the prefects lifting the roof off the corridor. 

When the Head of a limited liability company, paying four per cent., is 
cheered on his saintly way to prayers, not only by four form-rooms of boys 
waiting punishment, but by his trusted prefects, he can either ask for an 
explanation or go his road with dignity, while the senior house-master 
glares like an excited cat and points out to a white and trembling 
mathematical master that certain methods — not his, thank God — -usually 
produce certain results. Out of delicacy the Old Boys did not attend that 
call-over; and it was to the school drawn up in the gymnasium that the Head 
spoke icily. 

“Tt is not often that I do not understand you; but I confess I do not to- 
night. Some of you, after your idiotic performances at prep., seem to think 
me a fit person to cheer. I am going to show you that I am not.” 

Crash — crash — crash — came the triple cheer that disproved it, and 
the Head glowered under the gas. “That is enough. You will gain nothing. 
The little boys (the Lower School did not like that form of address) will do 
me three hundred lines apiece in the holidays. I shall take no further notice 
of them. The Upper School will do me one thousand lines apiece in the 
holidays, to be shown up the evening of the day they come back. And 


further — ” 

“Gummy, what a glutton!” Stalky whispered. 

“For your behavior towards Mr. Mason I intend to lick the whole of the 
Upper School to-morrow when I give you your journey-money. This will 
include the three study-boys I found dancing on the form-room desks when 
I came up. Prefects will stay after call-over.” 

The school filed out in silence, but gathered in groups by the gymnasium 
door waiting what might befall. 

“And now, Flint,” said the Head, “will you be good enough to give me 
some explanation of your conduct?” 

“Well, sir,” said Flint desperately, “if you save a chap’s life at the risk of 
your own when he’s dyin’ of diphtheria, and the Coll. finds it out, wha-what 
can you expect, sir?” 

“Um, I see. Then that noise was not meant for — ah, cheek. I can 
connive at immorality, but I cannot stand impudence. However, it does not 
excuse their insolence to Mr. Mason. Pll forego the lines this once, 
remember; but the lickings hold good.” 

When this news was made public, the school, lost in wonder and 
admiration, gasped at the Head as he went to his house. Here was a man to 
be reverenced. On the rare occasions when he caned he did it very 
scientifically, and the execution of a hundred boys would be epic — 
immense. 

“Tt’s all right, Head Sahib. We know,” said Crandall, as the Head slipped 
off his gown with a grunt in his smoking-room. “I found out just now from 
our substitute. He was gettin’ my opinion of your performance last night in 
the dormitory. I didn’t know then that it was you he was talkin’ about. 
Crafty young animal. Freckled chap with eyes — -Corkran, I think his 
name is.” 

“Oh, I know him, thank you,” said the Head, and reflectively. “Ye-es, I 
should have included them even if I hadn’t seen ‘em.” 

“Tf the old Coll. weren’t a little above themselves already, we’d chair you 
down the corridor,” said the Engineer. “Oh, Bates, how could you? You 
might have caught it yourself, and where would we have been, then?” 

“T always knew you were worth twenty of us any day. Now I’m sure of 
it,” said the Squadron Commander, looking round for contradictions. 

“He isn’t fit to manage a school, though. Promise you’ll never do it 
again, Bates Sahib. We — we can’t go away comfy in our minds if you take 
these risks,” said the Gunner. 

“Bates Sahib, you aren’t ever goin’ to cane the whole Upper School, are 
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you?” said Crandall. 

“I can connive at immorality, as I said, but I can’t stand impudence. 
Mason’s lot is quite hard enough even when I back him. Besides, the men at 
the golf-club heard them singing ‘Aaron and Moses.’ I shall have 
complaints about that from the parents of day-boys. Decency must be 
preserved.” 

“We’re coming to help,” said all the guests. 

The Upper School were caned one after the other, their overcoats over 
their arms, the brakes waiting in the road below to take them to the station, 
their journey-money on the table. The Head began with Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle. He dealt faithfully by them. 

“And here’s your journey-money. Good-by, and pleasant holidays.” 

“Good-by. Thank you, sir. Good-by.” 

They shook hands. “Desire don’t outrun performance — much — this 
mornin’. We got the cream of it,” said Stalky. “Now wait till a few chaps 
come out, and we’|l really cheer him.” 

“Don’t wait on our account, please,” said Crandall, speaking for the Old 
Boys. “We’re going to begin now.” 

It was very well so long as the cheering was confined to the corridor, but 
when it spread to the gymnasium, when the boys awaiting their turn 
cheered, the Head gave it up in despair, and the remnant flung themselves 
upon him to shake hands. Then they seriously devoted themselves to 
cheering till the brakes were hustled off the premises in dumb-show. 

“Didn’t I say I’d get even with him?” said Stalky on the box-seat, as 

they swung into the narrow Northam street. “Now all together — takin’ 

time from your Uncle Stalky: It’s a way we have in the Army, 

It’s a way we have in the Navy, 
It’s a way we have at the Public Schools, 
Which nobody can deny!” 


THE FLAG OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


It was winter and bitter cold of mornings. Consequently Stalky and Beetle 
— McTurk being of the offensive type that makes ornate toilet under all 
circumstances — drowsed till the last moment before turning out to call- 
over in the gas-lit gymnasium. It followed that they were often late; and 
since every unpunctuality earned them a black mark, and since three black 
marks a week meant defaulters’ drill, equally it followed that they spent 
hours under the Sergeant’s hand. Foxy drilled the defaulters with all the 
pomp of his old parade-ground. “Don’t think it’s any pleasure to me” (his 
introduction never varied). “I’d much sooner be smoking a quiet pipe in my 
own quarters — but I see we ‘ave the Old Brigade on our ‘ands this 
afternoon. If I only ‘ad you regular, Muster Corkran,” said he, dressing the 
line. 

“You’ve had me for nearly six weeks, you old glutton. Number off from 
the right!” 

“Not quite so previous, please. I’m taking this drill. Left, half — turn! 
Slow — march.” Twenty-five sluggards, all old offenders, filed into the 
gymnasium. “Quietly provide yourselves with the requisite dumb-bells; 
returnin’ quietly to your place. Number off from the right, in a low voice. 
Odd numbers one pace to the front. Even numbers stand fast. Now, leanin’ 
forward from the ‘ips, takin’ your time from me.” 

The dumb-bells rose and fell, clashed and were returned as one. The boys 
were experts at the weary game. 

“Ve-ry good. I shall be sorry when any of you resume your ‘abits of 
punctuality. Quietly return dumb-bells. We will now try some simple drill.” 

“Ugh! I know that simple drill.” 

“Tt would he ‘ighly to your discredit if you did not, Muster Corkran. At 
the same time, it is not so easy as it looks.” 

“Bet you a bob, I can drill as well as you, Foxy.” 

“We’ll see later. Now try to imagine you ain’t defaulters at all, but an ‘arf 
company on parade, me bein’ your commandin’ officer. There’s no call to 
laugh. If you’re lucky, most of you will ‘ave to take drills ‘arf your life. Do 
me a little credit. You’ve been at it long enough, goodness knows.” 

They were formed into fours, marched, wheeled, and countermarched, 
the spell of ordered motion strong on them. As Foxy said, they had been at 
it a long time. 

The gymnasium door opened, revealing McTurk in charge of an old 


gentleman. 

The Sergeant, leading a wheel, did not see. “Not so bad,” he murmured. 
“Not ‘arf so bad. The pivot-man of the wheel honly marks time, Muster 
Swayne. Now, Muster Corkran, you say you know the drill? Oblige me by 
takin’ over the command and, reversin’ my words step by step, relegate 
them to their previous formation.” 

“What’s this? What’s this?” cried the visitor authoritatively. 

“A — a little drill, sir,” stammered Foxy, saying nothing of first causes. 

“Excellent — excellent. I only wish there were more of it,” he chirruped. 
“Don’t let me interrupt. You were just going to hand over to someone, 
weren’t you?” 

He sat down, breathing frostily in the chill air. “I shall muck it. I know I 
shall,” whispered Stalky uneasily; and his discomfort was not lightened by 
a murmur from the rear rank that the old gentleman was General Collinson, 
a member of the College Board of Council. 

“Eh — what?” said Foxy. 

“Collinson, K.C.B. — He commanded the Pompadours-my father’s old 
regiment,” hissed Swayne major. 

“Take your time,” said the visitor. “I know how it feels. Your first drill — 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” He drew an unhappy breath. “‘Tention. Dress!” The echo of 
his own voice restored his confidence. 

The wheel was faced about, flung back, broken into fours, and restored to 
line without a falter. The official hour of punishment was long passed, but 
no one thought of that. They were backing up Stalky — Stalky in deadly 
fear lest his voice should crack. 

“He does you credit, Sergeant,” was the visitor’s comment. “A good drill 
— and good material to drill. Now, it’s an extraordinary thing: I’ve been 
lunching with your head-master and he never told me you had a cadet-corps 
in the College.” 

“We ‘aven’t, sir. This is only a little drill,” said the Sergeant. 

“But aren’t they keen on it?” said McTurk, speaking for the first time, 
with a twinkle in his deep-set eyes. 

“Why aren’t you in it, though, Willy?” 

“Oh, I’m not punctual enough,” said McTurk. “The Sergeant only takes 
the pick of us.” 

“Dismiss! Break off!” cried Foxy, fearing an explosion in the ranks. “I — 
I ought to have told you, sir, that — ” 

“But you should have a cadet-corps.” The General pursued his own line 


of thought. “You shall have a cadet-corps, too, if my recommendation in 
Council is any use. I don’t know when I’ve been so pleased. Boys animated 
by a spirit like yours should set an example to the whole school.” 

“They do,” said McTurk. 

“Bless my soul! Can it be so late? I’ve kept my fly waiting half an hoar. 
Well, I must run away. Nothing like seeing things for one’s self. Which end 
of the buildings does one get out at? Will you show me, Willy? Who was 
that boy who took the drill?” 

“Corkran, I think his name is.” 

“You ought to know him. That’s the kind of boy you should cultivate. 
Evidently an unusual sort. A wonderful sight. Five and twenty boys, who, I 
dare say, would much sooner be playing cricket” — (it was the depth of 
winter; but grown people, especially those who have lived long in foreign 
parts, make these little errors, and McTurk did not correct him) — ”drilling 
for the sheer love of it. A shame to waste so much good stuff; but I think I 
can carry my point.” 

“An’ who’s your friend with the white whiskers?” demanded Stalky, on 
McTurk’s return to the study. 

“General Collinson. He comes over to shoot with my father sometimes. 
Rather a decent old bargee, too. He said I ought to cultivate your 
acquaintance, Stalky.” 

“Did he tip you?” McTurk exhibited a blessed whole sovereign. 

“Ah,” said Stalky, annexing it, for he was treasurer. “We’ll have a hefty 
brew. You’d pretty average cool cheek, Turkey, to jaw about our keenness 
an’ punctuality.” 

“Didn’t the old boy know we were defaulters?” said Beetle. 

“Not him. He came down to lunch with the Head. I found him pokin’ 
about the place on his own hook afterwards, an’ I thought I’d show him the 
giddy drill. When I found he was so pleased, I wasn’t goin’ to damp his 
giddy ardor. He mightn’t ha’ given me the quid if I had.” 

“Wasn’t old Foxy pleased? Did you see him get pink behind the ears?” 
said Beetle. “It was an awful score for him. Didn’t we back him up 
beautifully? Let’s go down to Keyte’s and get some cocoa and sassingers.” 

They overtook Foxy, speeding down to retail the adventure to Keyte, 
who in his time had been Troop Sergeant-Major in a cavalry regiment, and 
now, war-worn veteran, was local postmaster and confectioner. 

“You owe us something,” said Stalky, with meaning. 

“Pm ‘ighly grateful, Muster Corkran. I’ve ‘ad to run against you pretty 
hard in the way o’ business, now and then, but I will say that outside o’ 


business — bounds an’ smokin’, an’ such like — I don’t wish to have a 
more trustworthy young gentleman to ‘elp me out of a hole. The way you 
‘andled the drill was beautiful, though I say it. Now, if you come regular 
henceforward — ” 

“But he’ll have to be late three times a week,” said Beetle. “You can’t 
expect a chap to do that — just to please you, Foxy.” 

“Ah, that’s true. Still, if you could manage it — and you, Muster Beetle 
— it would give you a big start when the cadet-corps is formed. I expect the 
General will recommend it.” 

They raided Keyte’s very much at their own sweet will, for the old man, 
who knew them well, was deep in talk with Foxy. “I make what we’ve 
taken seven and six,” Stalky called at last over the counter; “but you’d 
better count for yourself.” 

“No — no. I’d take your word any day, Muster Corkran. — In the 
Pompadours, was he, Sergeant? We lay with them once at Umballa, I think 
it was.” 

“T don’t know whether this ham-and-tongue tin is eighteen pence or one 
an’ four.” 

“Say one an’ fourpence, Muster Corkran... Of course, Sergeant, if it was 
any use to give my time, I’d be pleased to do it, but I’m too old. I’d like to 
see a drill again.” 

“Oh, come on, Stalky,” cried McTurk. “He isn’t listenin’ to you. Chuck 
over the money.” 

“T want the quid changed, you ass. Keyte! Private Keyte! Corporal 
Keyte! Terroop-Sergeant-Major Keyte, will you give me change for a 
quid?” 

“Yes — yes, of course. Seven an’ six.” He stared abstractedly, pushed the 
silver over, and melted away into the darkness of the back room. 

“Now those two’ ll jaw about the Mutiny till tea-time,” said Beetle. 

“Old Keyte was at Sobraon,” said Stalky. “Hear him talk about that 
sometimes! Beats Foxy hollow.” 

The Head’s face, inscrutable as ever, was bent over a pile of letters. 

“What do you think?” he said at last to the Reverend John Gillett. 

“Tt’s a good idea. There’s no denying that — an estimable idea.” 

“We concede that much. Well?” 

“I have my doubts about it — that’s all. The more I know of boys the less 
do I profess myself capable of following their moods; but I own I shall be 
very much surprised if the scheme takes. It — it isn’t the temper of the 
school. We prepare for the Army.” 


“My business — in this matter — is to carry out the wishes of the 
Council. They demand a volunteer cadet-corps. A volunteer cadet-corps 
will be furnished. I have suggested, however, that we need not embark upon 
the expense of uniforms till we are drilled. General Collinson is sending us 
fifty lethal weapons — cut-down Sniders, he calls them — all carefully 
plugged.” 

“Yes, that is necessary in a school that uses loaded saloon-pistols to the 
extent we do.” The Reverend John smiled. 

“Therefore there will be no outlay except the Sergeant’s time.” 

“But if he fails you will be blamed.” 

“Oh, assuredly. I shall post a notice in the corridor this afternoon, and — 

“T shall watch the result.” 

“Kindly keep your ‘ands off the new arm-rack.” Foxy wrestled with a 
turbulent crowd in the gymnasium. “Nor it won’t do even a condemned 
Snider any good to be continual snappin’ the lock, Mr. Swayne. — Yiss, the 
uniforms will come later, when we’re more proficient; at present we will 
confine ourselves to drill. I am ‘ere for the purpose o’ takin’ the names o’ 
those willin’ to join. — Put down that Snider, Muster Hogan!” 

“What are you goin’ to do, Beetle?” said a voice. 

“T’ve had all the drill J want, thank you.” 

“What! After all you’ve learned? Come on! Don’t be a scab! They’ll 
make you corporal in a week,” cried Stalky. 

“I’m not goin’ up for the Army.” Beetle touched his spectacles. 

“Hold on a shake, Foxy,” said Hogan. “Where are you goin’ to drill us?” 

“Here — in the gym — till you are fit an’ capable to be taken out on the 
road.” The Sergeant threw a chest. 

“For all the Northam cads to look at? Not good enough, Foxibus.” 

“Well, we won’t make a point of it. You learn your drill first, an’ later 
we'll see.” 

“Hullo,” said Ansell of Macrea’s, shouldering through the mob. “What’s 
all this about a giddy cadet-corps?” 

“Tt will save you a lot o’ time at Sandburst,” the Sergeant replied 
promptly. “You’ll be dismissed your drills early if you go up with a good 
groundin’ before’ and.” 

“Hm! ‘Don’t mind learnin’ my drill, but I’m not goin’ to ass about the 
country with a toy Snider. Perowne, what are you goin’ to do? Hogan’s 
joinin’.” 

“Don’t know whether I’ve the time,” said Perowne. “I’ve got no end of 


extra-tu as it is.” 

“Well, call this extra-tu,” said Ansell. ““Twon’t take us long to mug up 
the drill.” 

“Oh, that’s right enough, but what about marchin’ in public?” said 
Hogan, not foreseeing that three years later he should die in the Burmese 
sun-light outside Minhla Fort. 

“Afraid the uniform won’t suit your creamy complexion?” McTurk asked 
with a villainous sneer. 

“Shut up, Turkey. You aren’t goin’ up for the Army.” 

“No, but I’m goin’ to send a substitute. Hi! Morrell an’ Wake! You two 
fags by the arm-rack, you’ve got to volunteer.” 

Blushing deeply — they had been too shy to apply before — the 
youngsters sidled towards the Sergeant. 

“But I don’t want the little chaps — not at first,” said the Sergeant 
disgustedly. “I want — I’d like some of the Old Brigade the defaulters — to 
stiffen ‘em a bit.” 

“Don’t be ungrateful, Sergeant. They’re nearly as big as you get ‘em in 
the Army now.” McTurk read the papers of those years and could be trusted 
for general information, which he used as he used his “tweaker.” Yet he did 
not know that Wake minor would be a bimbashi of the Egyptian Army ere 
his thirtieth year. 

Hogan, Swayne, Stalky, Perowne, and Ansell were deep in consultation 
by the vaulting-horse, Stalky as usual laying down the law. The Sergeant 
watched them uneasily, knowing that many waited on their lead. 

“Foxy don’t like my recruits,” said McTurk, in a pained tone, to Beetle. 
“You get him some.” 

Nothing loath, Beetle pinioned two more fags — each no taller than a 
carbine. “Here you are, Foxy. Here’s food for powder. Strike for your 
hearths an’ homes, you young brutes — an’ be jolly quick about it.” 

“Still he isn’t happy,” said McTurk. 

“For the way we have with our Army 
Is the way we have with our Navy.” 

Here Beetle joined in. They had found the poem in an old volume of 

“Punch,” and it seemed to cover the situation: 
“An’ both of ‘em led to adversity, 
Which nobody can deny!” 

“You be quiet, young gentlemen. If you can’t ‘elp — don’t ‘inder.” 
Foxy’s eye was still on the council by the horse. Carter, White, and Tyrrell, 
all boys of influence, had joined it. The rest fingered the rifles irresolutely. 


“Wait a shake,” cried Stalky. “Can’t we turn out those rotters before we get 
to work?” 

“Certainly,” said Foxy. “Any one wishful to join will stay ‘ere. Those 
who do not so intend will go out, quietly closin’ the door be’ind ‘em.” 

Half a dozen of the earnest-minded rushed at them, and they had just 
time to escape into the corridor. 

“Well, why don’t you join?” Beetle asked, resettling his collar. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“What’s the good? We aren’t goin’ up for the Army. Besides, I know the 
drill — all except the manual, of course. ‘Wonder what they’re doin’ 
inside?” 

“Makin’ a treaty with Foxy. Didn’t you hear Stalky say: “That’s what 
we'll do — an’ if he don’t like it he can lump it’? They’ll use Foxy for a 
cram. Can’t you see, you idiot? They’re goin’ up for Sandhurst or the Shop 
in less than a year. They’ll learn their drill an’ then they’ll drop it like a 
shot. D’you suppose chaps with their amount of extra-tu are takin’ up 
volunteerin’ for fun?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I thought of doin’ a poem about it — rottin’ ‘em, 
you know — ’The Ballad of the Dogshooters’ — eh?” 

“I don’t think you can, because King’ll be down on the corps like a 
cartload o’ bricks. He hasn’t been consulted, he’s sniffin’ round the notice- 
board now. Let’s lure him.” They strolled up carelessly towards the honse- 
master — a most meek couple. 

“How’s this?” said King with a start of feigned surprise. “Methought you 
would be learning to fight for your country.” 

“T think the company’s full, sir,” said McTurk. 

“Tt’s a great pity,” sighed Beetle. 

“Forty valiant defenders, have we, then? How noble! What devotion! I 
presume that it is possible that a desire to evade their normal 
responsibilities may be at the bottom of this zeal. Doubtless they will be 
accorded special privileges, like the Choir and the Natural History Society 
— one must not say Bug-hunters.” 

“Oh, I suppose so, sir,” said McTurk, cheerily. “The Head hasn’t said 
anything about it yet, but he will, of course.” 

“Oh, sure to.” 

“Tt is just possible, my Beetle,” King wheeled on the last speaker, “that 
the house-masters — a necessary but somewhat neglected factor in our 
humble scheme of existence — may have a word to say on the matter. Life, 
for the young at least, is not all weapons and munitions of war. Education is 


incidentally one of our aims.” 

“What a consistent pig he is,” cooed McTurk, when they were out of 
earshot. “One always knows where to have him. Did you see how he rose to 
that draw about the Head and special privileges?” 

“Confound him, he might have had the decency to have backed the 
scheme. I could do such a lovely ballad, rottin’ it; and now Pll have to be a 
giddy enthusiast. It don’t bar our pulling Stalky’s leg in the study, does it?” 

“Oh, no; but in the Coll. we must be pro-cadet-corps like anything. Can’t 
you make up a giddy epigram, a’ la Catullus, about King objectin’ to it?” 
Beetle was at this noble task when Stalky returned all hot from his first 
drill. 

“Hullo, my ramrod-bunger!” began McTurk. “Where’s your dead dog? Is 
it Defence or Defiance?” 

“Defiance,” said Stalky, and leaped on him at that word. “Look here, 
Turkey, you mustn’t rot the corps. We’ve arranged it beautifully. Foxy 
swears he won’t take us out into the open till we say we want to go.” 

“Dis-gustin’ exhibition of immature infants apin’ the idiosyncrasies of 
their elders. Snff!” 

“Have you drawn King, Beetle?” Stalky asked in a pause of the scuffle. 

“Not exactly; but that’s his genial style.” 

“Well, listen to your Uncle Stalky — who is a great man. Moreover and 
subsequently, Foxy’s goin’ to let us drill the corps in turn — privatim et 
seriatim — so that we’ll all know how to handle a half company anyhow. 
Ergo, an’ propter hoc, when we go to the Shop we shall be dismissed drill 
early; thus, my beloved ‘earers, combinin’ education with wholesome 
amusement.” 

“T knew you’d make a sort of extra-tu of it, you cold-blooded brute,” said 
McTurk. “Don’t you want to die for your giddy country?” 

“Not if I can jolly well avoid it. So you mustn’t rot the corps.” 

“We’d decided on that, years ago,” said Beetle, scornfully. “King’ll do 
the rottin’.” 

“Then you’ve got to rot King, my giddy poet. Make up a good catchy 
Limerick, and let the fags sing it.” 

“Look here, you stick to volunteerin’, and don’t jog the table.” 

“He won’t have anything to take hold of,” said Stalky, with dark 
significance. 

They did not know what that meant till, a few days later, they proposed to 
watch the corps at drill. They found the gymnasium door locked and a fag 
on guard. “This is sweet cheek,” said McTurk, stooping. 
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“Mustn’t look through the key-hole,” said the sentry. 

“T like that. Why, Wake, you little beast, I made you a volunteer.” 

“Can’t help it. My orders are not to allow any one to look.” 

“S’ pose we do?” said McTurk. “S’pose we jolly well slay you?” 

“My orders are, I am to give the name of anybody who interfered with 
me on my post, to the corps, an’ they’d deal with him after drill, accordin’ 
to martial law.” 

“What a brute Stalky is!” said Beetle. They never doubted for a moment 
who had devised that scheme. 

“You esteem yourself a giddy centurion, don’t you?” said Beetle, 
listening to the crash and rattle of grounded arms within. 

“My ordcrs are, not to talk except to explain my orders — they’ |l lick me 
if I do.” 

McTurk looked at Beetle. The two shook their heads and turned away. 

“I swear Stalky is a great man,” said Beetle after a long pause. “One 
consolation is that this sort of secret-society biznai will drive King wild.” 

It troubled many more than King, but the members of the corps were 
muter than oysters. Foxy, being bound by no vow, carried his woes to 
Keyte. 

“T never come across such nonsense in my life. They’ve tiled the lodge, 
inner and outer guard, all complete, and then they get to work, keen as 
mustard.” 

“But what’s it all for?” asked the ex-Troop Sergeant-Major. 

“To learn their drill. You never saw anything like it. They begin after I’ve 
dismissed ‘em — practisin’ tricks; but out into the open they will not come 
— not for ever so. The ‘ole thing is pre-posterous. If you’re a cadet-corps, I 
say, be a cadet-corps, instead o° hidin’ be’ind locked doors.” 

“And what do the authorities say about it?” 

“That beats me again.” The Sergeant spoke fretfully. “I go to the ‘Ead an’ 
ʻe gives me no help. There’s times when I think he’s makin’ fun o’ me. I’ve 
never been a Volunteer-sergeant, thank God — but I’ve always had the 
consideration to pity ‘em. I’m glad o’ that.” 

“Pd like to see ‘em,” said Keyte. “From your statements, Sergeant, I 
can’t get at what they’re after.” 

“Don’t ask me, Major! Ask that freckle-faced young Corkran. He’s their 
generalissimo.” 

One does not refuse a warrior of Sobraon, or deny the only pastry-cook 
within bounds. So Keyte came, by invitation, leaning upon a stick, 
tremulous with old age, to sit in a corner and watch. 


“They shape well. They shape uncommon well,” he whispered between 
evolutions. 

“Oh, this isn’t what they’re after. Wait till I dismiss ‘em.” 

At the “break-off” the ranks stood fast. Perowne fell out, faced them, 
and, refreshing his memory by glimpses at a red-bound, metal-clasped 
book, drilled them for ten minutes. (This is that Perowne who was shot in 
Equatorial Africa by his own men.) Ansell followed him, and Hogan 
followed Ansell. All three were implicitly obeyed. Then Stalky laid aside 
his Snider, and, drawing a long breath, favored the company with a blast of 
withering invective. 

“*Old ‘ard, Muster Corkran. That ain’t in any drill,” cried Foxy. 

“All right, Sergeant. You never know what you may have to say to your 
men. — For pity’s sake, try to stand up without leanin’ against each other, 
you blear-eyed, herrin’-gutted gutter-snipes. It’s no pleasure to me to comb 
you out. That ought to have been done before you came here, you — you 
militia broom-stealers.” 

“The old touch — the old touch. We know it,” said Keyte, wiping his 
rheumy eyes. “But where did he pick it up?” 

“From his father — or his uncle. Don’t ask me! Half of ‘em must have 
been born within earshot o’ the barracks.” (Foxy was not far wrong in his 
guess.) “I’ve heard more back-talk since this volunteerin’ nonsense began 
than I’ve heard in a year in the service.” 

“There’s a rear-rank man lookin’ as though his belly were in the pawn- 
shop. Yes, you, Private Ansell,” and Stalky tongue-lashed the victim for 
three minutes, in gross and in detail. 

“Hullo!” He returned to his normal tone. “First blood to me. You flushed, 
Ansell. You wriggled.” 

“Couldn’t help flushing,” was the answer. “Don’t think I wriggled, 
though.” 

“Well, it’s your turn now.” Stalky resumed his place in the ranks. 

“Lord, Lord! It’s as good as a play,” chuckled the attentive Keyte. Ansell, 
too, had been blessed with relatives in the service, and slowly, in a lazy 
drawl — his style was more reflective than Stalky’s — descended the 
abysmal depths of personality. 

“Blood to me!” he shouted triumphantly. “You couldn’t stand it, either.” 
Stalky was a rich red, and his Snider shook visibly. 

“T didn’t think I would,” he said, struggling for composure, “but after a 
bit I got in no end of a bait. Curious, ain’t it?” 

“Good for the temper,” said the slow-moving Hogan, as they returned 


arms to the rack. 

“Did you ever?” said Foxy, hopelessly, to Keyte. 

“I don’t know much about volunteers, but it’s the rummiest show I ever 
saw. I can see what they’re gettin’ at, though. Lord! how often I’ve been 
told off an’ dressed down in my day! They shape well — extremely well 
they shape.” 

“If I could get ‘em out into the open, there’s nothing I couldn’t do with 
‘em, Major. Perhaps when the uniforms come down, they’ll change their 
mind.” 

Indeed it was time that the corps made some concession to the curiosity 
of the school. Thrice had the guard been maltreated and thrice had the corps 
dealt out martial law to the offender. The school raged. What was the use, 
they asked, of a cadet-corps which none might see? Mr. King congratulated 
them on their invisible defenders, and they could not parry his thrusts. Foxy 
was growing sullen and restive. A few of the corps expressed openly doubts 
as to the wisdom of their course; and the question of uniforms loomed on 
the near horizon. If these were issued, they would be forced to wear them. 

But, as so often happens in this life, the matter was suddenly settled from 
without. 

The Head had duly informed the Council that their recommendation had 
been acted upon, and that, so far as he could learn, the buys were drilling. 
He said nothing of the terms on which they drilled. Naturally, General 
Collinson was delighted and told his friends. One of his friends rejoiced in a 
friend, a Member of Parliament — a zealous, an intelligent, and, above all, 
a patriotic person, anxious to do the most good in the shortest possible time. 
But we cannot answer, alas! for the friends of our friends. If Collinson’s 
friend had introduced him to the General, the latter would have taken his 
measure and saved much. But the friend merely spoke of his friend; and 
since no two people in the world see eye to eye, the picture conveyed to 
Collinson was inaccurate. Moreover, the man was an M.P., an impeccable 
Conservative, and the General had the English soldier’s lurking respect for 
any member of the Court of Last Appeal. He was going down into the West 
country, to spread light in somebody’s benighted constituency. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea if, armed with the General’s recommendation, he, taking the 
admirable and newly established cadet-corps for his text, spoke a few words 
— ”Just talked to the boys a little — eh? You know the kind of thing that 
would be acceptable; and he’d be the very man to do it. The sort of talk that 
boys understand, you know.” 

“They didn’t talk to ‘em much in my time,” said the General, 


suspiciously. 

“Ah! but times change — with the spread of education and so on. The 
boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow. An impression in youth is likely 
to be permanent. And in these times, you know, with the country going to 
the dogs?” 

“You’re quite right.” The island was then entering on five years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rule; and the General did not like what he had seen of it. He 
would certainly write to the Head, for it was beyond question that the boys 
of to-day made the men of to-morrow. That, if he might say so, was 
uncommonly well put. 

In reply, the Head stated that he should be delighted to welcome Mr. 
Raymond Martin, M.P., of whom he had heard so much; to put him up for 
the night, and to allow him to address the school on any subject that he 
conceived would interest them. If Mr. Martin had not yet faced an audience 
of this particular class of British youth, the Head had no doubt that he 
would find it an interesting experience. 

“And I don’t think I am very far wrong in that last,” he confided to the 
Reverend John. “Do you happen to know anything of one Raymond 
Martin?” 

“T was at College with a man of that name,” the chaplain replied. “He 
was without form and void, so far as I remember, but desperately earnest.” 

“He will address the Coll. on ‘Patriotism’ next Saturday.” 

“Tf there is one thing our boys detest more than another it is having their 
Saturday evenings broken into. Patriotism has no chance beside ‘brewing.’” 

“Nor art either. D’you remember our ‘Evening with Shakespeare’?” The 
Head’s eyes twinkled. “Or the humorous gentleman with the magic 
lantern?” 

“An’ who the dooce is this Raymond Martin, M.P.?” demanded Beetle, 
when he read the notice of the lecture in the corridor. “Why do the brutes 
always turn up on a Saturday?” 

“Ouh! Reomeo, Reomeo. Wherefore art thou Reomeo?” said McTurk 
over his shoulder, quoting the Shakespeare artiste of last term. “Well, he 
won’t be as bad as her, I hope. Stalky, are you properly patriotic? Because 
if you ain’t, this chap’s goin’ to make you.” 

“Hope he won’t take up the whole of the evening. I suppose we’ve got to 
listen to him.” 

“Wouldn’t miss him for the world,” said McTurk. “A lot of chaps thought 
that Romeo-Romeo woman was a bore. I didn’t. I liked her! ‘Member when 
she began to hiccough in the middle of it? P’raps he’ll hiccough. Whoever 


gets into the Gym first, bags seats for the other two.” 

There was no nervousness, but a brisk and cheery affability about Mr. 
Raymond Martin, M.P., as he drove up, watched by many eyes, to the 
Head’s house. 

“Looks a bit of a bargee,” was McTurk’s comment. “Shouldn’t be 
surprised if he was a Radical. He rowed the driver about the fare. I heard 
him.” 

“That was his giddy patriotism,” Beetle explained. After tea they joined 
the rush for seats, secured a private and invisible corner, and began to 
criticise. Every gas-jet was lit. On the little dais at the far end stood the 
Head’s official desk, whence Mr. Martin would discourse, and a ring of 
chairs for the masters. 

Entered then Foxy, with official port, and leaned something like a cloth 
rolled round a stick against the desk. No one in authority was yet present, so 
the school applauded, crying: “What’s that, Foxy? What are you stealin’ the 
gentleman’s brolly for? — We don’t birch here. We cane! Take away that 
bauble! — Number off from the right” — and so forth, till the entry of the 
Head and the masters ended all demonstrations. 

“One good job — the Common-room hate this as much as we do. Watch 
King wrigglin’ to get out of the draft.” 

“Where’s the Raymondiferous Martin? Punctuality, my beloved ‘earers, 
is the image o° war — ” 

“Shut up. Here’s the giddy Dook. Golly, what a dewlap!” Mr. Martin, in 
evening dress, was undeniably throaty — a tall, generously designed, pink- 
and-white man. Still, Beetle need not have been coarse. 

“Look at his back while he’s talkin’ to the Head. Vile bad form to turn 
your back on the audience! He’s a Philistine — a Bopper — a Jebusite — 
an’ a Hivite.” McTurk leaned back and sniffed contemptuously. 

In a few colorless words, the Head introduced the speaker and sat down 
amid applause. When Mr. Martin took the applause to himself, they 
naturally applauded more than ever. It was some time before he could 
begin. He had no knowledge of the school — its tradition or heritage. He 
did not know that the last census showed that eighty per cent. of the boys 
had been born abroad — in camp, cantonment, or upon the high seas; or 
that seventy-five per cent. were sons of officers in one or other of the 
services — Willoughbys, Paulets, De Castros, Maynes, Randalls, after their 
kind — looking to follow their fathers’ profession. The Head might have 
told him this, and much more; but, after an hour-long dinner in his 
company, the Head decided to say nothing whatever. Mr. Raymond Martin 


seemed to know so much already. 

He plunged into his speech with a long-drawn, rasping “Well, boys,” that, 
though they were not conscious of it, set every young nerve ajar. He 
supposed they knew — hey? — what he had come down for? It was not 
often that he had an opportunity to talk to boys. He supposed that boys were 
very much the same kind of persons — some people thought them rather 
funny persons — as they had been in his youth. 

“This man,” said McTurk, with conviction, “is the Gadarene Swine.” 

But they must remember that they would not always be boys. They 
would grow up into men, because the boys of to-day made the men of to- 
morrow, and upon the men of to-morrow the fair fame of their glorious 
native land depended. 

“Tf this goes on, my beloved ‘earers, it will be my painful duty to rot this 
bargee.” Stalky drew a long breath through his nose. 

“Can’t do that,” said McTurk. “He ain’t chargin’ anything for his 
Romeo.” 

And so they ought to think of the duties and responsibilities of the life 
that was opening before them. Life was not all — he enumerated a few 
games, and, that nothing might be lacking to the sweep and impact of his 
fall, added “marbles.” “Yes, life was not,” he said, “all marbles.” 

There was one tense gasp — among the juniors almost a shriek — of 
quivering horror, he was a heathen — an outcast — -beyond the extremest 
pale of toleration — self-damned before all men. Stalky bowed his head in 
his hands. McTurk, with a bright and cheerful eye, drank in every word, and 
Beetle nodded solemn approval. 

Some of them, doubtless, expected in a few years to have the honor of a 
commission from the Queen, and to wear a sword. Now, he himself had had 
some experience of these duties, as a Major in a volunteer regiment, and he 
was glad to learn that they had established a volunteer corps in their midst. 
The establishment of such an establishment conduced to a proper and 
healthy spirit, which, if fostered, would be of great benefit to the land they 
loved and were so proud to belong to. Some of those now present expected, 
he had no doubt — some of them anxiously looked forward to leading their 
men against the bullets of England’s foes; to confronting the stricken field 
in all the pride of their youthful manhood. 

Now the reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserve of a maid, she 
being made for one end only by blind Nature, but man for several. With a 
large and healthy hand, he tore down these veils, and trampled them under 
the well-intentioned feet of eloquence. In a raucous voice, he cried aloud 


little matters, like the hope of Honor and the dream of Glory, that boys do 
not discuss even with their most intimate equals, cheerfully assuming that, 
till he spoke, they had never considered these possibilities. He pointed them 
to shining goals, with fingers which smudged out all radiance on all 
horizons. He profaned the most secret places of their souls with outcries 
and gesticulations, he bade them consider the deeds of their ancestors in 
such a fashion that they were flushed to their tingling ears. Some of them 
— the rending voice cut a frozen stillness — might have had relatives who 
perished in defence of their country. They thought, not a few of them, of an 
old sword in a passage, or above a breakfast-room table, seen and fingered 
by stealth since they could walk. He adjured them to emulate those 
illustrious examples; and they looked all ways in their extreme discomfort. 

Their years forbade them even to shape their thoughts clearly to 
themselves. They felt savagely that they were being outraged by a fat man 
who considered marbles a game. 

And so he worked towards his peroration — which, by the way, he used 
later with overwhelming success at a meeting of electors — while they sat, 
flushed and uneasy, in sour disgust. After many, many words, he reached 
for the cloth-wrapped stick and thrust one hand in his bosom. This — this 
was the concrete symbol of their land — worthy of all honor and reverence! 
Let no boy look on this flag who did not purpose to worthily add to its 
imperishable lustre. He shook it before them — a large calico Union Jack, 
staring in all three colors, and waited for the thunder of applause that should 
crown his effort. 

They looked in silence. They had certainly seen the thing before — down 
at the coastguard station, or through a telescope, half-mast high when a brig 
went ashore on Braunton Sands; above the roof of the Golf-club, and in 
Keyte’s window, where a certain kind of striped sweetmeat bore it in paper 
on each box. But the College never displayed it; it was no part of the 
scheme of their lives; the Head had never alluded to it; their fathers had not 
declared it unto them. It was a matter shut up, sacred and apart. What, in the 
name of everything caddish, was he driving at, who waved that horror 
before their eyes? Happy thought! Perhaps he was drunk. 

The Head saved the situation by rising swiftly to propose a vote of 
thanks, and at his first motion, the school clapped furiously, from a sense of 
relief. 

“And I am sure,” he concluded, the gaslight full on his face, “that you 
will all join me in a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Raymond Martin for 
the most enjoyable address he has given us.” 


To this day we shall never know the rights of the case. The Head vows 
that he did no such thing; or that, if he did, it must have been something in 
his eye; but those who were present are persuaded that he winked, once, 
openly and solemnly, after the word “enjoyable.” Mr. Raymond Martin got 
his applause full tale. As he said, “Without vanity, I think my few words 
went to their hearts. I never knew boys could cheer like that.” 

He left as the prayer-bell rang, and the boys lined up against the wall. 
The flag lay still unrolled on the desk, Foxy regarding it with pride, for he 
had been touched to the quick by Mr. Martin’s eloquence. The Head and the 
Common-room, standing back on the dais, could not see the glaring 
offence, but a prefect left the line, rolled it up swiftly, and as swiftly tossed 
it into a glove and foil locker. 

Then, as though he had touched a spring, broke out the low murmur of 
content, changing to quick-volleyed hand-clapping. 

They discussed the speech in the dormitories. There was not one 
dissentient voice. Mr. Raymond Martin, beyond question, was born in a 
gutter, and bred in a board-school, where they played marbles. He was 
further (I give the barest handful from great store) a Flopshus Cad, an 
Outrageous Stinker, a Jelly-bellied Flag-flapper (this was Stalky’s 
contribution), and several other things which it is not seemly to put down. 

The volunteer cadet-corps fell in next Monday, depressedly, with a face 
of shame. Even then, judicious silence might have turned the corner. 

Said Foxy: “After a fine speech like what you ‘eard night before last, you 
ought to take ‘old of your drill with re-newed activity. I don’t see how you 
can avoid comin’ out an’ marchin’ in the open now.” 

“Can’t we get out of it, then, Foxy?” Stalky’s fine old silky tone should 
have warned him. 

“No, not with his giving the flag so generously. He told me before he left 
this morning that there was no objection to the corps usin’ it as their own. 
It’s a handsome flag.” 

Stalky returned his rifle to the rack in dead silence, and fell out. His 
example was followed by Hogan and Ansell. Perowne hesitated. “Look 
here, oughtn’t we — ?” he began. 

“PII get it out of the locker in a minute,” said the Sergeant, his back 
turned. “Then we can — ” 

“Come on!” shouted Stalky. “What the devil are you waiting for? 
Dismiss! Break off.” 

“Why — what the — where the — ?” 

The rattle of Sniders, slammed into the rack, drowned his voice, as boy 


after boy fell out. 

“I — I don’t know that I shan’t have to report this to the Head,” he 
stammered. 

“Report, then, and be damned to you,” cried Stalky, white to the lips, and 
ran out. 

“Rummy thing!” said Beetle to McTurk. “I was in the study, doin’ a 
simply lovely poem about the Jelly-Bellied Flag-Flapper, an’ Stalky came 
in, an’ I said ‘Hullo!’ an’ he cursed me like a bargee, and then he began to 
blub like anything. Shoved his head on the table and howled. Hadn’t we 
better do something?” 

McTurk was troubled. “P’raps he’s smashed himself up somehow.” 

They found him, with very bright eyes, whistling between his teeth. 

“Did I take you in, Beetle? I thought I would. Wasn’t it a good draw? 
Didn’t you think I was blubbin’? Didn’t I do it well? Oh, you fat old ass!” 
And he began to pull Beetle’s ears and checks, in the fashion that was 
called “milking.” 

“I knew you were blubbin’,” Beetle replied, composedly. “Why aren’t 
you at drill?” 

“Drill! What drill?” 

“Don’t try to be a clever fool. Drill in the Gym.” 

““Cause there isn’t any. The volunteer cadet-corps is broke up — 
disbanded — dead — putrid — corrupt — -stinkin’. An’ if you look at me 
like that, Beetle, P1 slay you too... Oh, yes, an’ I’m goin’ to be reported to 
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the Head for swearin’. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 


THE miracle of our land’s speech-so known 
And long received, none marvel when ‘tis shown! 
We have such wealth as Rome at her most pride 
Had not or (having) scattered not so wide; 
Nor with such arrant prodigality 
Beneath her any pagan’s foot let lie... 
Lo! Diamond that cost some half their days 
To find and t’other half to bring to blaze 
Rubies of every heat, wherethrough we scan 
The fiercer and more fiery heart of man 
Emerald that with the uplifted billow vies. 
And Sapphires evening remembered skies 
Pearl perfect, as immortal tears must show. 
Bred, in deep waters, of a piercing woe; 
And tender Turkis, so with charms y-writ. 
Of woven gold, Time dares not bite on it. 
Thereafter, in all manners worked and set. 
Jade, coral, amber, crystal, ivories, jet,- 
Showing no more than various fancies, yet 
Each a Life’s token or Love’s amulet... 
Which things, through timeless arrogance of use. 
We neither guard nor garner, but abuse; 
So that our scholars-nay, our children-fling 
In sport or jest treasure to arm a King; 
And the gross crowd, at feast or market, hold 
Traffic perforce with dust of gems and gold! 


THE PROPAGATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE Army Class ‘English,’ which included the Upper Fifth, was trying to 
keep awake; for ‘English’ (Literature-Augustan epoch-eighteenth century 
came at last lesson, and that, on a blazing July afternoon; meant after every 
one had been bathing. Even Mr. King found it hard to fight against the 
snore of the tide along the Pebble Ridge, and spurred himself with strong 
words. 

Since, said he, the pearls of English Literature existed only to be 
wrenched from their settings and cast before young swine rooting for 
marks, it was his loathed business-in anticipation of the Army Preliminary 
Examination which, as usual, would be held at the term’s end, under the 
auspices of an official examiner sent down ad hoc-to prepare for the Form a 
General Knowledge test-paper, which he would give them next week. It 
would cover their studies, up to date, of the Augustans and King Lear, 
which was the selected-and strictly expurgated-Army Exam, play for that 
year. Now, English Literature, as he might have told them, was not divided 
into water-tight compartments, but flowed like a river. For example, Samuel 
Johnson, glory of the Augustans and no mean commentator of Shakespeare, 
was but one in a mighty procession which — 

At this point Beetle’s nodding brows came down with a grunt on the 
desk. He had been soaking and sunning himself in the open sea-baths built 
out on the rocks under the cliffs, from two-fifteen to four- forty. 

The Army Class took Johnson off their minds. With any luck, Beetle 
would last King till the tea-bell. King rubbed his hands and began to carve 
him. He had gone to sleep to show his contempt (a) for Mr. King, who 
might or might not matter, and (b) for the Augustans, who none the less 
were not to be sneered at by one whose vast and omnivorous reading, for 
which such extraordinary facilities had been granted (this was because the 
Head had allowed Beetle the run of his library), naturally overlooked such 
epigonoi as Johnson, Swift, Pope, Addison, and the like. Harrison 
Ainsworth and Marryat doubtless appealed — 

Even so, Beetle salt-encrusted all over except his spectacles, and steeped 
in delicious languors, was sliding back to sleep again, when ‘Taffy’ Howell, 
the leading light of the Form, who knew his Marryat as well as Stalky did 
his Surtees, began in his patent, noiseless whisper: ‘“Allow me to observe- 
in the most delicate manner in the world-just to hint — ”* 

‘Under pretext of studying literature, a desultory and unformed mind 


would naturally return, like the dog of Scripture — ’ 

““You’re a damned trencher-scrapin’, napkin-carryin’, shillin’- seekin’, 
up-an’-down-stairs.”‘ Howell breathed. 

Beetle choked aloud on the sudden knowledge that King was the ancient 
and eternal Chucks-later Count Shucksen-of Peter Simple. He had not 
realised it before. 

‘Sorry, sir. I’m afraid I’ve been asleep, sir,’ he sputtered. 

The shout of the Army Class diverted the storm. King was grimly glad 
that Beetle had condescended to honour truth so far. Perhaps he would now 
lend his awakened ear to a summary of the externals of Dr. Johnson, as 
limned by Macaulay. And he read, with intention, the just historian’s outline 
of a grotesque figure with untied shoe-strings, that twitched and grunted, 
gorged its food, bit its finger-nails, and neglected its ablutions. The Form 
hailed it as a speaking likeness of Beetle; nor were they corrected. 

Then King implored him to vouchsafe his comrades one single fact 
connected with Dr. Johnson which might at any time have adhered to what, 
for decency’s sake, must, Mr. King supposed, be called his mind. 

Beetle was understood to say that the only thing he could remember was 
in French. 

“You add, then, the Gallic tongue to your accomplishments? The 
information plus the accent?’Tis well! Admirable Crichton, proceed!’ 

And Beetle proceeded with the text of an old Du Maurier drawing in a 
back-number of Punch: 

De tous ces defunts cockolores 

Le moral Fenelon. 

Michel Ange et Johnson 

(Le Docteur) sont les plus awful bores.’ 

To which Howell, wooingly, just above his breath: 

““Oh, won’t you come up, come up?”‘ 

Result, as the tea-bell rang, one hundred lines, to be shown up at seven- 
forty-five that evening. This was meant to blast the pleasant summer 
interval between tea and prep. Howell, a favourite in ‘English’ as well as 
Latin, got off; but the Army Class crashed in to tea with a new Limerick. 

The imposition was a matter of book-keeping, as far as Beetle was 
concerned; for it was his custom of rainy afternoons to fabricate store of 
lines in anticipation of just these accidents. They covered such English 
verse as interested him at the moment, and helped to fix the stuff in his 
memory. After tea; he drew the required amount from his drawer in Number 
Five Study, thrust it into his pocket, went up to the Head’s house, and 


settled himself in the big Outer Library where, ever since the Head had 
taken him off all mathematics, he did precis- work and French translation. 
Here he buried himself in a close- printed, thickish volume which had been 
his chosen browse for some time. A hideous account of a hanging, drawing, 
and quartering had first attracted him to it; but later he discovered the book 
(Curiosities of Literature was its name) full of the finest confused feeding- 
such as forgeries and hoaxes, Italian literary societies, religious and 
scholastic controversies of old when men (even that most dreary John 
Milton, of Lycidas) slanged each other, not without dust and heat, in 
scandalous pamphlets; personal peculiarities of the great; and a hundred 
other fascinating inutilities. This evening he fell on a description of 
wandering, mad Elizabethan beggars, known as Tom-a-Bedlams, with 
incidental references to Edgar who plays at being a Tom-a-Bedlam in Lear, 
but whom Beetle did not consider at all funny. Then, at the foot of a left- 
hand page, leaped out on him a verse-of incommunicable splendour, 
opening doors into inexplicable worlds-from a song which Tom-a-Bedlams 
were supposed to sing. It ran: 
With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander. 

With a burning spear and a horse of air. 
To the wilderness I wander. 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney. 

Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end- 
Methmks it is no journey. 

He sat, mouthing and staring before him, till the prep-bell rang and it was 
time to take his lines up to King’s study and lay them, as hot from the press, 
in the impot-basket appointed. He carried his dreams on to Number Five. 
They knew the symptoms of old. 

‘Readin’ again,’ said Stalky, like a wife welcoming her spouse from the 
pot-house. 

‘Look here, I’ve found out something — ’ Beetle began. ‘Listen — ’ 

‘No, you don’t-till afterwards. It’s Turkey’s prep.’ This meant it was a 
Horace Ode through which Turkey would take them for a literal translation, 
and all possible pitfalls. Stalky gave his businesslike attention, but Beetle’s 
eye was glazed and his mind adrift throughout, and he asked for things to 
be repeated. So, when Turkey closed the Horace, justice began to be 
executed. 

‘T’m all right,’ he protested. ‘I swear I heard a lot what Turkey said. Shut 


up! Oh, shut up! Do shut up, you putrid asses.’ Beetle was speaking from 
the fender, his head between Turkey’s knees, and Stalky largely over the 
rest of him. 

‘What’s the metre of the beastly thing?’ McTurk waved his Horace. 
‘Look it up, Stalky. Twelfth of the Third.’ 

‘Ionicum a minore,’ Stalky reported, closing his book in turn. ‘Don’t let 
him forget it’; and Turkey’s Horace marked the metre on Beetle’s skull, 
with special attention to elisions. It hurt. 

‘Miserar’ est neq’ arnori dare ludum neque dulci 

Mala vino layer’ aut ex — 

Got it? You liar! You’ve no ear at all! Chorus, Stalky!’ 

Both Horaces strove to impart the measure, which was altogether 
different from its accompaniment. Presently Howell dashed in from his 
study below. 

‘Look out! If you make this infernal din we’ll have some one up the 
staircase in a Sec.’ 

“We’re teachin’ Beetle Horace. He was goin’ to burble us some muck 
he’d read,’ the tutors explained. 

“Twasn’t muck! It was about those Tom-a-Bedlams in Lear.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Stalky. ‘Why didn’t you say so?’ 

“Cause you didn’t listen. They had drinkin’-horns an’ badges, and there’s 
a Johnson note on Shakespeare about the meanin’ of Edgar sayin’ “My 
horn’s dry.” But Johnson’s dead-wrong about it. Aubrey says — ’ 

‘Who’s Aubrey?’ Howell demanded. ‘Does King know about him?’ 

‘Dunno. Oh yes, an’ Johnson started to learn Dutch when he was 
seventy.’ 

“What the deuce for?’ Stalky asked. 

‘For a change after his Dikker, I suppose,’ Howell suggested. 

‘And I looked up a lot of other English stuff, too. I’m goin’ to try it all on 
King.’ 

‘Showin’-off as usual,’ said the acid, McTurk, who, like his race, lived 
and loved to destroy illusions. 

‘No. For a draw. He’s an unjust dog! If you read, he says you’re showin’ - 
off. If you don’t, you’re a mark-huntin’ Philistine. What does he want you 
to do, curse him?’ 

‘Shut up, Beetle!’ Stalky pronounced. ‘There’s more than draws in this. 
You’ve cribbed your maths off me ever since you came to Coll. You don’t 
know what a co-sine is, even now. Turkey does all your Latin.’ 

‘I like that! Who does both your Picciolas?’ 


‘French don’t count. It’s time you began to work for your giddy livin’ an’ 
help us. You aren’t goin’ up for anythin’ that matters. Play for your side, as 
Heffles says, or die the death! You don’t want to die the death, again, do 
you? Now, let’s hear about that stinkard Johnson swottin’ Dutch. You’re 
sure it was Sammivel, not Binjamin? You are so dam’ inaccurate!’ 

Beetle conducted an attentive class on the curiosities of literature for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. As Stalky pointed out, he promised to be useful. 

The Horace Ode next morning ran well; and King was content. Then, in 
full feather, he sailed round the firmament at large, and, somehow, apropos 
to something or other, used the word ‘della Cruscan’-’if any of you have the 
faintest idea of its origin.” Some one hadn’t caught it correctly; which gave 
Beetle just time to whisper ‘Bran-an’ mills’ to Howell, who said, promptly: 
‘Hasn’t it somethin’ to do with mills- an’ bran, sir?’ King cast himself into 
poses of stricken wonder. ‘Oddly enough,’ said he, ‘it has.’ 

They were then told a great deal about some silly Italian Academy of 
Letters which borrowed its office furniture from the equipment of 
mediaeval flour-mills. And: ‘How has our Ap-Howell come by his 
knowledge?’ Howell, being, indeed, Welsh, thought that it might have been 
something he had read in the holidays. King openly purred over him. 

‘If that had been me,’ Beetle observed while they were toying with 
sardines between lessons, ‘he’d ha’ dropped on me for showin’-off.’ 

‘See what we’re savin’ you from,’ Stalky answered. ‘I’m playin’ Johnson, 
‘member, this afternoon.’ 

That, too, came cleanly off the bat; and King was gratified by this interest 
in the Doctor’s studies. But Stalky hadn’t a ghost of a notion how he had 
come by the fact. 

‘Why didn’t you say your father told you?’ Beetle asked at tea. 

‘My-y Lord! Have you ever seen the guv’nor?’ Stalky collapsed 
shrieking among the piles of bread and butter. ‘Well, look here. Taffy goes 
in to-morrow about those drinkin’ horns an’ Tom-a-Bedlams. You cut up to 
the library after tea, Beetle. You know what King’s English papers are like. 
Look out useful stuff for answers an’ we’ll divvy at prep.’ 

At prep, then, Beetle, loaded with assorted curiosities, made his forecast. 
He argued that there were bound to be a good many ‘what-do- you-know- 
abouts’ those infernal Augustans. Pope was generally a separate item; but 
the odds were that Swift, Addison, Steele, Johnson, and Goldsmith would 
be lumped under one head. Dryden was possible, too, though rather outside 
the Epoch. 

‘Dryden. Oh! “Glorious John!” ‘Know that much, anyhow,’ Stalky 


vaunted. 

‘Then lug in Claude Halcro in The Pirate,’ Beetle advised. ‘He’s always 
sayin’ “Glorious John.” King’s a hog on Scott, too.’ 

‘No-o. I don’t read Scott. You take this Hell Crow chap, Taffy.’ 

‘Right. What about Addison, Beetle?’ Howell asked. 

“Drank like a giddy fish.’ 

‘We all know that,’ chorused the gentle children. 

‘He said, “See how a Christian can die”; an’ he hadn’t any conversation, 
‘cause some one or other — ’ 

‘Guessin’ again, as usual,’ McTurk sneered. ‘Who?’ 

“Cynical man called Mandeville-said he was a silent parson in a tie- 
wig.’ 

‘Right-ho! Pll take the silent parson with wig and ‘purtenances. Taffy 
can have the dyin’ Christian,’ Stalky decided. 

Howell nodded, and resumed: ‘What about Swift, Beetle?’ 

“Died mad. Two girls. Saw a tree, an’ said: “I shall die at the top.” Oh 
yes, an’ his private amusements were “ridiculous an’ trivial.” < 

Howell shook a wary head. ‘Dunno what that might let me in for with 
King. You can have it, Stalky.’ 

‘TIl take that,’ McTurk yawned. ‘King doesn’t matter a curse to me, an’ 
he knows it. “Private amusements contemptible.”‘ He breathed all Ireland 
into the last perverted word. 

‘Right,’ Howell assented. ‘Bags I the dyin’ tree, then.’ 

“Cheery lot, these Augustans,’ Stalky sighed. “Any more of ‘em been 
croakin’ lately, Beetle?’ 

‘My Hat!’ the far-seeing Howell struck in. ‘King always gives us a 
stinker half-way down. What about Richardson-that “Clarissa” chap, 
y know?’ 

‘Tve found out lots about him,’ said Beetle, promptly. ‘He was the 
“Shakespeare of novelists.” < 

‘King won’t stand that. He says there’s only one Shakespeare. ‘Mustn’t 
rot about Shakespeare to King,’ Howell objected. 

‘An’ he was “always delighted with his own works, 

‘Like you,’ Stalky pointed out. 

‘Shut up. Oh yes, an’ — ’ he consulted some hieroglyphics on a scrap of 
paper-’the-the impassioned Diderot (dunno who he was) broke forth: “O 
Richardson, thou singular genius!”‘ 

Howell and Stalky rose together, each clamouring that he had bagged that 
first. 
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Beetle continued. 


‘I must have it!’ Howell shouted. ‘King’s never seen me breakin’ forth 
with the impassioned Diderot. He’s got to! Give me Diderot, you 
impassioned hound!’ 

‘Don’t upset the table. There’s tons more. An’ his genius was “fertile and 
prodigal.”’‘ 

‘All right! I don’t mind bein’ “fertile and prodigal” for a change,’ Stalky 
volunteered. ‘King’s going to enjoy this exam. If he was the Army Prelim. 
chap we’d score.’ 

‘The Prelim. questions will be pretty much like King’s stuff,’ Beetle 
assured them. 

‘But it’s always a score to know what your examiner’s keen on,’ Howell 
said, and illustrated it with an anecdote. ‘‘Uncle of mine stayin’ with my 
people last holidays — ’ 

“Your Uncle Diderot?’ Stalky asked. 

‘No, you ass! Captain of Engineers. He told me he was up for a Staff 
exam. to an old Colonel-bird who believed that the English were the lost 
Tribes of Israel, or something like that. He’d written tons o° books about it.’ 

‘All Sappers are mad,’ said Stalky. ‘That’s one of the things the guv’nor 
did tell me.’ 

‘Well, ne’er mind. My uncle played up, o’course. ‘Said he’d always 
believed it, too. And so he got nearly top-marks for field- fortification. 
‘Didn’t know a thing about it, either, he said.’ 

‘Good biznai!’ said Stalky. ‘Well, go on, Beetle. What about Steele?’ 

‘Can’t I keep anything for myself?’ 

‘Not much! King’ll ask you where you got it from, and you’d show off, 
an’ he’d find out. This ain’t your silly English Literature, you ass. It’s our 
marks. Can’t you see that?’ 

Beetle very soon saw it was exactly as Stalky had said. 

Some days later a happy, and therefore not too likeable, King was 
explaining to the Reverend John in his own study how effort, zeal, 
scholarship, the humanities, and perhaps a little natural genius for teaching, 
could inspire even the mark-hunting minds of the young. His text was the 
result of his General Knowledge paper on the Augustans and King Lear. 

‘Howell,’ he said, ‘I was not surprised at. He has intelligence. But, 
frankly, I did not expect young Corkran to burgeon. Almost one might 
believe he occasionally read a book.’ 

‘And McTurk too?’ 

“Yes. He had somehow arrived at a rather just estimate of Swift’s lighter 
literary diversions. They are contemptible. And in the “Lear” questions- 


they were all attracted by Edgar’s character-Stalky had dug up something 
about Aubrey on Tom-a-Bedlams from some unknown source. Aubrey, of 
all people! I’m sure I only alluded to him once or twice.’ 

‘Stalky among the prophets of “English”! And he didn’t remember where 
he’d got it either?’ 

‘No. Boys are amazingly purblind and limited. But if they keep this up at 
the Army Prelim., it is conceivable the Class may not do itself discredit. I 
told them so.’ 

‘T congratulate you. Ours is the hardest calling in the world, with the least 
reward. By the way, who are they likely to send down to examine us?’ 

‘It rests between two, I fancy. Martlett-with me at Balliol-and Hume. 
They wisely chose the Civil Service. Martlett has published a brochure on 
Minor Elizabethan Verse-journeyman work, of course-enthusiasms, but no 
grounding. Hume I heard of lately as having infected himself in Germany 
with some Transatlantic abominations about Shakespeare and Bacon. He 
was Sutton.’ (The Head, by the way, was a Sutton man.) 

King returned to his examination-papers and read extracts from them, as 
mothers repeat the clever sayings of their babes. 

‘Here’s old Taffy Howell, for instance-apropos to Diderot’s eulogy of 
Richardson. “The impassioned Diderot broke forth: ‘Richardson, thou 
singular genius!’”‘ 

It was the Reverend John who stopped himself, just in time, from 
breaking forth. He recalled that, some days ago, he had heard Stalky on the 
stairs of Number Five, hurling the boots of many fags at Howell’s door and 
bidding the ‘impassioned Diderot’ within ‘break forth’ at his peril. 

‘Odd,’ said he, gravely, when his pipe drew again. ‘Where did Diderot 
say that?’ 

‘I’ve forgotten for the moment. Taffy told me he’d picked it up in the 
course of holiday reading.’ 

‘Possibly. One never knows what heifers the young are ploughing with. 
Oh! How did Beetle do?’ 

‘The necessary dates and his handwriting defeated him, I’m glad to say. I 
cannot accuse myself of having missed any opportunity to castigate that 
boy’s inordinate and intolerable conceit. But I’m afraid it’s hopeless. I think 
I touched him somewhat, though, when I read Macaulay’s stock piece on 
Johnson. The others saw it at once.’ 

“Yes, you told me about that at the time,’ said the Reverend John, 
hurriedly. 

‘And our esteemed Head having taken him off maths for this precis- 


writing-whatever that means!-has turned him into a most objectionable 
free-lance. He was without any sense of reverence before, and promiscuous 
cheap fiction-which is all that his type of reading means- aggravates his 
worst points. When it came to a trial he was simply nowhere.’ 

‘Ah, well! Ours is a hard calling-specially if one’s sensitive. Luckily, I’m 
too fat.” The Reverend John went out to bathe off the Pebble Ridge, girt 
with a fair linen towel whose red fringe signalled from half a mile away. 

There lurked on summer afternoons, round the fives-court or the gym, 
certain watchful outcasts who had exhausted their weekly ration of three 
baths, and who were too well known to Cory the bathman to outface him by 
swearing that they hadn’t. These came in like sycophantic pups at walk, and 
when the Reverend John climbed the Pebble Ridge, more than a dozen of 
them were at his heels, with never a towel among them. One could only 
bathe off the Ridge with a House Master, but by custom, a dozen details 
above a certain age, no matter whence recruited, made a ‘House’ for 
bathing, if any kindly Master chose so to regard them. Beetle led the low, 
growing reminder: ‘House! House, sir? We’ve got a House now, Padre.’ 

‘Let it be law as it is desired,’ boomed the Reverend John. On which 
word they broke forward, hirpling over the unstable pebbles and stripping 
as they ran, till, when they touched the sands, they were as naked as God 
had made them, and as happy as He intended them to be. 

It was half-flood-dead-smooth, except for the triple line of combers, a 
mile from wing to wing, that broke evenly with a sound of ripping canvas, 
while their sleek rear-guards formed up behind. One swam forth, trying to 
copy the roll, rise, and dig-out of the Reverend John’s sidestroke, and 
manoeuvred to meet them so that they should crash on one’s head, when for 
an instant one glanced down arched perspectives of beryl, before all broke 
in fizzy, electric diamonds, and the pulse of the main surge slung one 
towards the beach. From a good comber’s crest one was hove up almost to 
see Lundy on the horizon. In its long cream-streaked trough, when the top 
had turned over and gone on, one might be alone in mid-Atlantic. Either 
way it was divine. Then one capered on the sands till one dried off; 
retrieved scattered flannels, gave thanks in chorus to the Reverend John, 
and lazily trailed up to five-o’clock call-over, taken on the lower cricket 
field. 

‘Eight this week,’ said Beetle, and thanked Heaven aloud. 

‘Bathing seems to have sapped your mind,’ the Reverend John remarked. 
‘Why did you do so vilely with the Augustans?’ 

‘They are vile, Padre. So’s Lear.’ 


‘The other two did all right, though.’ 

‘I expect they’ve been swottin’,’ Beetle grinned. 

Tve expected that, too, in my time. But I want to hear about the 
“impassioned Diderot,” please.’ 

‘Oh, that was Howell, Padre. You mean when Diderot broke forth: 
“Richardson, thou singular genius”? He’d read it in the holidays 
somewhere.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Naturally, Taffy would read Diderot in the holidays. 
Well, I’m sorry I can’t lick you for this; but if any one ever finds out 
anything about it, you’ve only yourself to thank.’ 

Beetle went up to College and to the Outer Library, where he had on tap 
the last of a book called Elsie Venner, by a man called Oliver Wendell 
Holmes-all about a girl who was interestingly allied to rattlesnakes. He 
finished what was left of her, and cast about for more from the same hand, 
which he found on the same shelf, with the trifling difference that the 
writer’s Christian name was now Nathaniel, and he did not deal in snakes. 
The authorship of Shakespeare was his theme-not that Shakespeare with 
whom King oppressed the Army Class, but a low-born, poaching, ignorant, 
immoral village lout who could not have written one line of any play 
ascribed to him. (Beetle wondered what King would say to Nathaniel if 
ever they met.) The real author was Francis Bacon, of Bacon’s Essays, 
which did not strike Beetle as any improvement. He had ‘done’ the essays 
last term. But evidently Nathaniel’s views annoyed people, for the margins 
of his book-it was second-hand, and the old label of a public library still 
adhered-flamed with ribald, abusive, and contemptuous comments by 
various hands. They ranged from ‘Rot!’ ‘Rubbish!’ and such-like to crisp 
counter-arguments. And several times some one had written: “This beats 
Delia.’ One copious annotator dissented, saying: ‘Delia is supreme in this 
line,’ ‘Delia beats this hollow.’ ‘See Delia’s Philosophy, page so and so.’ 
Beetle grieved he could not find anything about Delia (he had often heard 
King’s views on lady-writers as a class) beyond a statement by Nathaniel, 
with pencilled exclamation- points rocketing all round it, that ‘Delia Bacon 
discovered in Francis Bacon a good deal more than Macaulay.’ Taking it by 
and large, with the kind help of the marginal notes, it appeared that Delia 
and Nathaniel between them had perpetrated every conceivable outrage 
against the Head-God of King’s idolatry: and King was particular about his 
idols. Without pronouncing on the merits of the controversy, it occurred to 
Beetle that a well-mixed dose of Nathaniel ought to work on King like a 
seidlitz powder. At this point a pencil and a half sheet of impot-paper came 


into action, and he went down to tea so swelled with Baconian heresies and 
blasphemies that he could only stutter between mouthfuls. He returned to 
his labours after the meal, and was visibly worse at prep. 

‘T say,’ he began, ‘have you ever heard that Shakespeare never wrote his 
own beastly plays?’ 

“Fat lot of good to us!’ said Stalky. ‘We’ve got to swot ‘em up just the 
same. Look here! This is for English parsin’ to-morrow. It’s your biznai.’ 
He read swiftly from the school Lear (Act II. Sc. 2) thus 

STEWARD: ‘Never any: 

It pleased the King his master, very late. 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction; 

When he, conjunct, an’ flatterin’ his displeasure. 

Tripped me behind: bein’ down, insulted, railed. 

And put upon him such a deal of man. 

That worthy’d him, got praises of the King 

For him attemptin’ who was self-subdued; 

And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here again. 

‘Now then, my impassioned bard, construez! That’s Shakespeare.’ 

“Give it up! He’s drunk,’ Beetle declared at the end of a blank half 
minute. 

‘No, he isn’t,’ said Turkey. ‘He’s a steward-on the estate-chattin’ to his 
employers.’ 

‘Well-look here, Turkey. You ask King if Shakespeare ever wrote his 
own plays, an’ he won’t give a dam’ what the steward said.’ 

‘T’ve not come here to play with ushers,’ was McTurk’s view of the case. 

‘Td do it,’ Beetle protested, ‘only he’d slay me! He don’t love me when I 
ask about things. I can give you the stuff to draw him-tons of it!’ He broke 
forth into a precis, interspersed with praises, of Nathaniel Holmes and his 
commentators-especially the latter. He also mentioned Delia, with sorrow 
that he had not read her. He spoke through nearly the whole of prep; and the 
upshot of it was that McTurk relented and promised to approach King next 
‘English’ on the authenticity of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The time and tone chosen were admirable. While King was warming 
himself by a preliminary canter round the Form’s literary deficiencies, 
Turkey coughed in a style which suggested a reminder to a slack employee 
that it was time to stop chattering and get to work. As King began to bristle, 
Turkey inquired: ‘I’d be glad to know, sir, if it’s true that Shakespeare did 
not write his own plays at all?’ 


‘Good God!’ said King most distinctly. Turkey coughed again piously. 
‘They all say so in Ireland, sir.’ 

‘Treland-Ireland-Ireland!’ King overran Ireland with one blast of flame 
that should have been written in letters of brass for instruction to-day. At 
the end, Turkey coughed once more, and the cough said: ‘It is Shakespeare, 
and not my country, that you are hired to interpret to me.’ He put it directly, 
too: ‘An’ is it true at all about the alleged plays, sir?’ 

‘It is not,’ Mr. King whispered, and began to explain, on lines that might, 
perhaps, have been too freely expressed for the parents of those young 
(though it gave their offspring delight), but with a passion, force, and 
wealth of imagery which would have crowned his discourse at any 
university. By the time he drew towards his peroration the Form was almost 
openly applauding. Howell noiselessly drummed the cadence of ‘Bonnie 
Dundee’ on his desk; Paddy Vernon framed a dumb: ‘Played! Oh, well 
played, sir!’ at intervals; Stalky kept tally of the brighter gems of invective; 
and Beetle sat aghast but exulting among the spirits he had called up. For 
though their works had never been mentioned, and though Mr. King said he 
had merely glanced at the obscene publications, he seemed to know a 
tremendous amount about Nathaniel and Delia-especially Delia. 

‘I told you so!’ said Beetle, proudly, at the end. 

‘What? Him! I wasn’t botherin’ myself to listen to him an’ his Delia,’ 
McTurk replied. 

Afterwards King fought his battle over again with the Reverend John in 
the Common Room. 

‘Had I been that triple ass Hume, I might have risen to the bait. As it is, I 
flatter myself I left them under no delusions as to Shakespeare’s 
authenticity. Yes, a small drink, please. Virtue has gone out of me indeed. 
But where did they get it from?’ 

‘The devil! The young devil,’ the Reverend John muttered, half aloud. 

‘I could have excused devilry. It was ignorance. Sheer, crass, insolent 
provincial ignorance! I tell you, Gillett, if the Romans had dealt faithfully 
with the Celt, ab initio, this-this would never have happened.’ 

‘Quite so. I should like to have heard your remarks.’ 

‘Tve told ‘em to tell me what they remember of them, with their own 
conclusions, in essay form next week.’ 

Since he had loosed the whirlwind, the fairminded Beetle offered to do 
Turkey’s essay for him. On Turkey’s behalf, then, he dealt with 
Shakespeare’s lack of education, his butchering, poaching, drinking, horse- 
holding, and errandrunning as Nathaniel had described them; lifted from the 


same source pleasant names, such as ‘rustic’ and ‘sorry poetaster,’ on which 
last special hopes were built; and expressed surprise that one so ignorant 
could have done ‘what he was attributed to.’ His own essay contained no 
novelties. Indeed, he withheld one or two promising ‘subsequently 
transpireds’ for fear of distracting King. 

But, when the essays were read, Mr. King confined himself wholly to 
Turkey’s pitiful, puerile, jejune, exploded, unbaked, half-bottomed thesis. 
He touched, too, on the ‘lie in the soul,’ which was, fundamentally, 
vulgarity-the negation of Reverence and the Decencies. He broke forth into 
an impassioned defence of ‘mere atheism,’ which he said was often no more 
than mental flatulence-transitory and curable by knowledge of life-in no 
way comparable, for essential enormity, with the debasing pagan 
abominations to which Turkey had delivered himself. He ended with a 
shocking story about one Jowett, who seemed to have held some post of 
authority where King came from, and who had told an atheistical 
undergraduate that if he could not believe in a Personal God by five that 
afternoon he would be expelled-as, with tears of rage in his eyes, King 
regretted that he could not expel McTurk. And Turkey blew his nose in the 
middle of it. 

But the aim of education being to develop individual judgment, King 
could not well kill him for his honest doubts about Shakespeare. And he 
himself had several times quoted, in respect to other poets: ‘There lives 
more faith in honest doubt, Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ So he 
treated Turkey in Form like a coiled puff-adder; and there was a tense peace 
among the Augustans. The only ripple was the day before the Army 
Examiner came, when Beetle inquired if he ‘need take this exam., sir, as 
I’m not goin’ up for anything.’ Mr. King said there was great need-for many 
reasons, none of them flattering to vanity. 

As far as the Army Class could judge, the Examiner was not worse than 
his breed, and the written ‘English’ paper ran closely on the lines of King’s 
mid-term General Knowledge test. Howell played his ‘impassioned 
Diderot’ to the Richardson lead; Stalky his parson in the wig; McTurk his 
contemptible Swift; Beetle, Steele’s affectionate notes out of the 
spunginghouse to ‘Dearest Prue,’ all in due order. There were, however, one 
or two leading questions about Shakespeare. A boy’s hand shot up from a 
back bench. 

‘In answering Number Seven-reasons for Shakespeare’s dramatic 
supremacy,’ he said, ‘are we to take it Shakespeare did write the plays he is 
supposed to have written, sir?’ 


The Examiner hesitated an instant. ‘It is generally assumed that he did.’ 
But there was no reproof in his words. Beetle began to sit down slowly. 

Another hand and another voice: ‘Have we got to say we believe he did, 
sir? Even if we do not?’ 

“You are not called upon to state your beliefs. But we can go into that at 
viva voce this afternoon-if it interests you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

“What did you do that for?’ Paddy Vernon demanded at dinner. 

‘It’s the lost tribes of Israel game, you ass,’ said Howell. 

‘To make sure,’ Stalky amplified. ‘If he was like King, he’d have shut up 
Beetle an’ Turkey at the start, but he’d have thought King gave us the 
Bacon notion. Well, he didn’t shut ‘em up; so they’re playin’ it again this 
afternoon. If he stands it then, he’ll be sure King gave us the notion. Either 
way, it’s dead-safe for us, an’ King.’ 

At the afternoon’s viva voce, before they sat down to the Augustans, the 
Examiner wished to hear, ‘with no bearing on the examination, of course,’ 
from those two candidates who had asked him about Question Seven. 
Which were they? 

‘Take off your gigs, you owl,’ said Stalky between his teeth. Beetle 
pocketed them and looked into blurred vacancy with a voice coming out of 
it that asked: ‘Who-what gave you that idea about Shakespeare?’ From 
Stalky’s kick he knew the question was for him. 

‘Some people say, sir, there’s a good deal of doubt about it nowadays, 
sir.’ 

“Ye-es, that’s true, but — ’ 

‘It’s his knowin’ so much about legal phrases.’ Turkey was in support- a 
lone gun barking somewhere to his right. 

‘That is a crux, I admit. Of course, whatever one may think privately, 
officially Shakespeare is Shakespeare. But how have you been taught to 
look at the question?’ 

“Well, Holmes says it’s impossible he could — ’ 

‘On the legal phraseology alone, sir,” McTurk chimed in. 

‘Ah, but the theory is that Shakespeare’s experiences in the society of 
that day brought him in contact with all the leading intellects.’ The 
Examiner’s voice was quite colloquial now. 

‘But they didn’t think much of actors then, sir, did they?’ This was 
Howell cooing like a cushat dove. ‘I mean — ’ 

The Examiner explained the status of the Elizabethan actor in some 
detail, ending: ‘And that makes it the more curious, doesn’t it?’ 


‘And this Shakespeare was supposed to be writin’ plays and actin’ in ‘em 
all the time?’ McTurk asked, with sinister meaning. 

‘Exactly what I-what lots of people have pointed out. Where did he get 
the time to acquire all his special knowledge?’ 

‘Then it looks as if there was something in it, doesn’t it, sir?’ 

‘That,’ said the Examiner, squaring his elbows at ease on the desk, ‘is a 
very large question which — ’ 

“Yes, sir!’-in half-a-dozen eagerly attentive keys... 

For decency’s sake a few Augustan questions were crammed in 
conscience-strickenly, about the last ten minutes. Howell took them since 
they involved dates, but the answers, though highly marked, were scarcely 
heeded. When the clock showed six-thirty the Examiner addressed them as 
‘Gentlemen’; and said he would have particular pleasure in speaking well 
of this Army Class, which had evinced such a genuine and unusual interest 
in English Literature, and which reflected the greatest credit on their 
instructors. He passed out: the Form upstanding, as custom was. 

‘He’s goin’ to congratulate King,’ said Howell. ‘Don’t make a row! 
“Don’t-make-a-noise-Or else you’! wake the Baby!’”... 

Mr. King of Balliol, after Mr. Hume of Sutton had complimented him, as 
was only just, before all his colleagues in Common Room, was kindly taken 
by the Reverend John to his study, where he exploded on the hearth-rug. 

‘He-he thought I had loosed this-this rancid Baconian rot among them. 
He complimented me on my breadth of mind-my being abreast of the times! 
You heard him? That’s how they think at Sutton. It’s an open stye! A lair of 
bestial! They have a chapel there, Gillett, and they pray for their souls-their 
souls!’ 

‘His particular weakness apart, Hume was perfectly sincere about what 
you’d done for the Army Class. He’ll report in that sense, too. That’s a 
feather in your cap, and a deserved one. He said their interest in Literature 
was unusual. That is all your work, King.’ 

‘But I bowed down in the House of Rimmon while he Baconised all over 
me!-poor devil of an usher that I am! You heard it! I ought to have spat in 
his eye! Heaven knows I’m as conscious of my own infirmities as my worst 
enemy can be; but what have I done to deserve this? What have I done?’ 

‘That’s just what I was wondering,’ the Reverend John replied. ‘Have 
you, perchance, done anything?’ 

“Where? How?’ 

‘In the Army Class, for example.’ 

‘Assuredly not! My Army Class? I couldn’t wish for a better-keen, 


interested enough to read outside their allotted task-intelligent, receptive! 
They’re head and shoulders above last year’s. The idea that I, forsooth, 
should, even by inference, have perverted their minds with this imbecile 
and unspeakable girls’-school tripe that Hume professes! You at least know 
that I have my standards; and in Literature and in the Classics, I hold 
maxima debetur pueris reverentia.’ 

‘It’s singular, not plural, isn’t it?’ said the Reverend John. ‘But you’re 
absolutely right as to the principle!...Ours is a deadly calling, King- 
especially if one happens to be sensitive.’ 


THE SATISFACTION OF A GENTLEMAN 


Long before the days of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ the Coll. knew that you 
might discuss his red nose with Dickson Quartus in all amity and safety, so 
long as it did not turn blue, and he did not gnash his teeth and speak with 
tongues. If that happened—why, anything might happen; and the worst 
generally happened after long stretches of lean living. For example, ‘Pussy’ 
Abanazar and Tertius, his study-mates, being the junior sub-prefects of that 
winter term, were in the field, taking Lower School footer—which, of 
course, took both of their fags—and Dick coming up from place-kicking 
found the study fire out, too. 

Naturally, he went up to Number Five, immediately overhead, and 
borrowed from Beetle, in reposo on the domestic hearth, a shovelful of 
burning coals. Coming down with it, he almost ran into Mr. King, his own 
House-master, at the bottom of the stairs, and from sheer nervous shock 
tilted out the whole affair at, if not over, his feet. There was some energetic 
dancing and denouncing, as Beetle noted through the banisters, and when it 
had ceased Dick had five hundred lines, which did not prevent him from 
being very happy with Beetle over the spirited action of King’s hind-legs 
among the cinders. 

Last lesson that day was English Literature—’ Paradise Lost’—and when 
Harrison major, whose voice is as a lost sheep’s, bleated about Satan 
treading on ‘burning marl,’ Beetle sputtered aloud. 

King might or might not have guessed the connection. But he said 
nothing beyond, “Two hundred Latin lines.’ Dick condoled with Beetle after 
tea; but also developed his own grievance, which was that Beetle had 
heaped too many coals of fire on him. 

‘I like that!’ was the retort. ‘I kept on tellin’ you your shovel wouldn’t 
hold ‘em, you blue-snouted Mandrill.’ Beetle knew much about the 
coloration of Mandrills, and would often describe it to Dick. 

But this time Dick’s nose blue-fired where it stood; he gnashed his teeth, 
and emitted the war cry of the Royal Line of Ashantee. (His naval uncle 
had fought in those parts and, Dick swore, had taught him all the 
languages.) What followed, though painful for Beetle who was alone (and 
Pussy was with Dick), was merely an affair of outposts. The Temple of 
Janus was opened ceremonially later. After prayers, Number Five, who 
were sitting up from nine of ten for ‘extra work,’ caught a fag of their 
House about to undress, hustled it into a nightgown over all for tabard, and 


sent it to Dick’s study with a stolen gym boxing-glove, which Turkey called 
‘the Cartel.’ Dick spared the quavering herald, and pranced up to Number 
Five, robed in a tablecloth, at the very top of his rarely shown form. As 
Head of the Gaboon and the Dahomey Customs, he talked Fantee, which 
includes—with whistlings and quackings—Rabelaisian accounts of the 
manners of the West Coast, and the etiquette of native courts thereabouts; 
for his uncle had been an observant officer. It altogether destroyed Number 
Five. They clung to the table, beseeching Dick to stop and let them get 
breath; and they topped off the ribald hour with pickled onions and 
raspberry vinegar for a pledge of naked war. 

When they went up to their study next morning, after second lesson, they 
found, when they could see, everything in it furred with a ghastly, greasy 
deposit; and a smell fouler than the sight. Dick had shut down their 
chimney damper, set an old ‘gutty’ golf ball in a sardine-tin on the new- 
made fire, jammed their window, plugged up with paper beneath their door, 
and let nature do the rest. Their pictures left white squares on the walls 
when they took them down. Turkey felt it most, for Art was his province. 
Beetle wanted to bore holes in the floor, and pour melted lead through; but, 
as Stalky pointed out, Pussy and Tertius were sub-prefects, and one could 
not include their study in the field of unrestricted warfare. 

‘Dick’s flank is covered all right,’ he said. ‘Beetle ought to have thought 
of that. Yes, you ass, I have thought of snuff; but don’t you try to think, or 
you’ll hash it. Leave him alone!’ 

So when the King of Ashantee quacked his triumph at next call-over, 
they all looked straitly to their own front, and lifted neither hand nor hoof. 
Only Pussy, on an exquisite note between apology and authority, reminded 
Stalky that the day following would be a House-match (Macrea’s v. King’s), 
which would claim him, Tertius and Dick from three to five. As sub-prefect 
he could have commanded a truce, but as ally of Dick he had sanctioned the 
war and had taken part in the execution of Beetle—Death by the Hundred 
Slices between two forms. 

‘That’s all right,’ Stalky answered him. ‘We wouldn’t dree-eem of goin’ 
into studies when they’re empty.’ 

‘Dick didn’t think,’ Pussy went on. It was the extreme limit of 
concession. 

‘Don’t you worry, Kitten. He’s goin’ to.’ After which, Stalky removed 
from Beetle six penny stamps reserved for correspondence. 

“Want ‘em all?’ said Beetle. 

‘I didn’t. But I will now, you selfish hound. I do all the work an’—’ 


‘All right. “Tisn’t my fault if I can’t write home,’ said the robbed one in a 
relieved voice, and went on plaintively: ‘Who’s bagged my new socks, 
curse you?’ 

‘Those Mandrill ones? ‘Wouldn’t be found dead in ‘em. Turkey most 
likely. He’s eesthetic.’ 

Beetle sighed. They were a church-going pair of a provocative peacock- 
blue, which, when coquettishly exhibited across an aisle, would make 
Dick’s nose glow through half the sermon. 

On Saturday afternoon, with everybody down at the House-match, Stalky 
brought out the communal frying-pan, and laid in it large slabs of the fattest 
bacon. 

‘Old Mother Hunt gave me all that for four-pence. She thinks it’s a bit 
off. Fry it, Beetle.’ 

The slices rendered as generously as blubber. When the pan was about 
half full of fat, Stalky fished out three slices and tied each slice to a string 
from a new penny string-ball. Then he and the others leaned out of their 
window, and bobbed them against the window of the study below. In that 
crisp October air, each bob left a white blob of coagulated fat on the pane. 

When a slice ceased to register, it was hauled up and reconditioned. At 
intervals, someone would go down to report on the effect from the ground- 
level, or to direct the more delicate stipplings. They put on a second coat to 
make sure, and judged that it would do. 

The returning enemy were too full of their game to notice anything till 
they had washed, and were well at home again. Then, peering from above, 
Number Five saw Pussy’s huge paw put forth, and an experimenting finger 
drawn through the creamy deposit on the panes. 

‘Go an’ jape with them, Turkey. Get Dick’s head well out. Keep that fat 
just off the bubble, Beetle,’ said Stalky. 

Turkey presented himself on the area-railings outside the lower study 
and, as usual, let others make conversation. He had gifts that way. Things 
had not gone much beyond ‘Filthy swine!’ when the King of Ashantee, 
ousting his slower-minded mates, leaned forth, and addressed himself 
directly to Turkey, with two golf balls, one after the other. Here Stalky took 
the pan from Beetle, and decanted, say, one pint of pure bacon fat on to 
Dick’s scalp, where it set at once into a frosty wig. The bag of flour, dashed 
down after it, was sheer waste of the sixth of Beetle’s penny stamps. 
Without a glance at the result, Turkey sauntered back, and pushed the study 
table against the door. 

‘All right. To-morrow’s Sunday,’ said Stalky. ‘Good for Dick’s topper. 


But don’t you notice him. He’s the Lord Anointed.’ 

Saturday Prayers were worth attending; but next day’s divine service was 
—just that! Dick’s locks had clotted into irregular overlapping scales 
which, when flattened by a desperate hand, sprang up again unrelatedly. 
Even his study mates mocked him, but, for Number Five, it was as though 
he had never been upon earth or in memory. They merely put it about that 
his was a disease which comes from not brushing the hair, and that 
presently it would bleed. 

That same Sabbath eve—disregarding advice and scorning 
reinforcements—the Head of the Gaboon tore upstairs alone to call upon 
them, when, seeing that he appeared to be armed, they fell on him—ankle, 
waist and neck—without a word. At last he was understood to say 
something about ‘slugs in a saw-pit.’ They let up. 

‘It’s your gloat,’ he gasped. ‘Let’s top off with a duel in the Bunkers. I 
challenge the lot of you. Death before dishonour! An’ give me some of that 
raspberry vinegar.’ 

“Your sally any good?’ M’Turk asked. He had Number Five’s armoury in 
his own care. 

‘Hellish stiff. I was bringing it for you to clean a bit. I’ve got cartridges 
but no oil.’ He picked up from the floor a lock-jawed twenty-two rim-fire 
Belgian saloon-pistol, which Turkey took over at once. 

“Get expelled for duellin’,’ Beetle observed sourly. 

“You abject cur! You’re the only one with gig-lamps, too,’ Stalky 
rebuked. 

‘ You called me The Mandrill,’ said the Head of the Gaboon. ‘An’ what 
was that beastliness of yours about my hair bleedin, —thou—thou varlet?’ 
(That was Dick’s word of the week, so to say.) 

‘Oh, Plica Polonica,’ said Beetle, and brightly summarised as much as 
he could recall of Polish Plat out of a Heaven-sent old encyclopedia. 

‘Two shots at Beetle for that,’ said Dick icily. 

“You shall have ‘em!’ cried generous Stalky. ‘But look here, you can’t 
take us all on. What about a quadrilateral duel?’ Stalky saw himself 
excelling Marryat. 

‘What for? You each get plugged at three times, same as me. I don’t 
mind.’ 

‘What distance?’ said Turkey, with his head in his playbox among the 
oiled rags. 

‘Dunno, quite. “Ten paces too much?’ Stalky suggested. 

‘Rot!’ Beetle protested. ‘You can make a Burrows donkey bray his head 


off at a hundred yards with dust-shot. I’ve done it.’ 

“You unfeelin’ brute! Now you can do a little brayin’ on your own, an’ 
see how you like it. I vote we make it twelve paces for the duels, and after 
that we’ll pick sides and have a general stalk in the Bunkers.’ 

“Who’s to give the range then? Beetle asked. 

‘Guess it, you old burbler. Besides, dust-shot don’t hardly sting even at 
point-blank.’ 

Beetle explained what his spiritual adventures must be ere he lent himself 
to such speculations. His piety wearied them. 

‘If you say much more we’ll decree you a rabbit—same as Maunsell did 
young Vivian. He made him cock-up at point-blank.’ Stalky was referring to 
an episode of their early and oppressed past. 

“Yes, an’ Gartside major got hold of it and half cut Maunsell’s fat soul 
out of him in the dormitory. That shows what prefects think of duellin’! An’ 
s’pose King spots us in the Bunkers with his filthy telescope? I’ve looked 
through it. I swear you can see the crabs runnin’ about on Braunton Sands.’ 
Beetle delivered this all in one passionate breath. 

“You’re sickenin’,’ said Turkey. ‘Maunsell was bullyin’ young Vivian. 
D’you mean to say you’re bein’ bullied? An’, tell me now, has King or 
Prout or Foxy—has anyone—ever told ye that duellin’ is forbidden at Coll.? 
Don’t prevaricate. Have you ever seen it posted in the corridor?’ 

‘Then get Pussy and Tertius for seconds,’ Beetle howled. 

‘Td not dream of runnin’ in on them for a little thing like this,’ Turkey 
concluded, and Dick added: 

‘Besides, this is a private affair. It’s the satisfaction of a gentleman, thou 
scurvy varlet.’ 

‘Oh, shut up an’ listen to your Uncle. The Bunkers tomorrow after call- 
over. Shots all round—an’ one extra for Beetle. First blood satisfies 
Honour. Then we’ll pick sides an’ have a general stalk till we’re out of 
ammunition.’ 

‘Good business,’ said the foe. ’And a brew for the survivors after tea! My 
uncle hath remembered me. Selah! We’d better have it up here and ask 
Pussy and Tertius. It’s safer.’ 

At that epoch, the young of the English, alone of their kind, understood 
the exact difference between official and unofficial. Pussy and Tertius said 
they would be happy to attend the brew and, being men of substance, sent, 
as it were, milk and honey in advance. They had not been officially 
informed what the banquet would celebrate, but prying suspicion is beneath 
true authority. 


‘Anyhow,’ said Pussy to his colleague, ‘I’ve been through Dick’s 
cartridges to make sure. ’All dust-shot.’ 

At three, then, next day, after Beetle, the house-keeper, had set out the 
table for a brew of six, four boys in prudent overcoats (‘sallies’ pack 
clumsily beneath short jackets) pushed into the wind for the rushy sand- 
dunes at the far end of the Pebble Ridge. It is true that certain old men who, 
though not in the Army, impiously wore red coats, used a fringe of the 
landscape for a senile diversion known as Golf—Turkey had played it for 
some weeks and pronounced it ‘sickenin”—but once off the line of their 
activities—the ‘fairway’ they called it—a boy might have been in the 
Sahara. 

The Equinox drove the sand into their faces or round their legs, as they 
dived among the sheep-haunted hollows. The upstanding winter tide roared 
and trampled along the Pebble Ridge outside till they had to shout to each 
other, and racing slashes of low sunlight from seaward lit the sands and the 
bents with fierce coppery glares. In a secluded dell, out of the worst of the 
wind, Turkey posted Stalky and Dick Four—each edge-on, House-cap 
pulled down to the eyebrows, left elbow crooked, covering mouth and nose, 
and pistol ready to level over the crook at the Caution and to fire at the 
Word. For such had been the tradition of the Giants of the Prime—great 
names—now even greater Captains who, of course, stood fire daily. 

‘Squad!’ croaked Turkey in Foxy’s best manner. ‘Fire!’ Both pistols 
popped together. It was a clean miss. 

‘Didn’t you even hear mine?’ Stalky called. 

The King of Coomassie shook his head gingerly. It was difficult for him 
to keep his cap on his matted hair. 

‘Never mind. Pll get you at the stalk.’ Then Stalky in turn placed Turkey 
and Dick. They fired. 

“Heard something that time,’ said Dick appreciatively. Turkey had raised 
his left elbow, knowing that his pistol threw low. 

Beetle took the field of honour without parade. His first shot was well to 
the left. 

“Your man is in front of ye,’ said M’Turk grimly. ‘Reload as ye stand.’ 

‘Now you pay for Mandrill!’ Dick shouted. But on the ‘Fire’ Beetle 
blazed skyward, which, with that uncertain sort of ammunition and by the 
help of a passing gust, was just enough to sling the charge well forward. 
The King of Ashantee rubbed his cheek and swore in purest English. 

‘Blood!’ Turkey paced in. “Tip of Dick’s ear bleedin’.’ 

‘Pimple! Pimple!’ roared the King. ‘I’ve been scratching it for weeks.’ 


Turkey dabbed with a handkerchief and held up the evidence. 

‘Blood! Honour satisfied. ‘Let-off for you, Beetle!’ 

But Beetle was already treading his own conception of a reel to the chant 
of: Tve drilled the Mandrill—the Mandrill—the Mandrill!’ 

‘Bunk!’ Stalky warned him. ‘Run, you ass!’ The King of Ashantee was 
gnashing his teeth and reloading with intent. ‘We’ll start the stalk now. I’m 
on your side, Beetle.’ 

‘Are ye? Then I’m on Dick’s,’ said M’ Turk, wheeling, and fired into the 
skirts of the flying overcoat. 

Beetle was out of that hollow and across several others before he found a 
ragged bunker—the old ‘Cockscomb’— whose crest had been undercut by 
rabbits. Here he lay down and reloaded, resolved to sell his life dear, but not 
to go looking for many buyers. He knew what Stalky could be as an ally, 
and it worried him; but, from broken words that rode the gale, it sounded as 
though Stalky must have stalked Dick Four, and so committed himself to a 
definite policy. Beetle’s was to reach, as soon as might be, those very old 
red-coated men whom he had so often scorned. Deeply as they loathed his 
likes, they would not allow him to be peppered in their fairway. He crawled 
unfastidiously to the next bunker furthest from the sea, descended its face, 
and disturbed an old ewe. She bolted up wind, and brought down on him 
out of a side-ravine Dick Four, wrestling with a jammed pistol and roaring 
like a gorilla. Just when Beetle—as he ever afterwards explained— was 
about to blow his silly brains out, Dick scooped up tons of sand, and tossed 
them into the blast. Beetle ate of it what he could not avoid, rubbed enough 
of the rest out of his spectacles and eyes to see a little, and ploughed on, the 
skirts of his unbuttoned overcoat ever being blown forward between the 
legs. Renewed poppings and yells from the rear indicated either that he had 
been ‘decreed a rabbit’ in absentia, or that civil war had broken out. But, 
like unthinking youth, he did not look back. 

He arrived, well on all fours, at the lip of a big crater known in those pure 
days as The Pit. Directly beneath him stood an ancient in a red coat, 
scrabbling, like King David, with a niblick. While Beetle, on both elbows, 
removed his spectacles to get a little more damp sand off them, the unkind 
wind hove his coat-tails clean over his head, and plunged him in darkness. 
Almost at the same instant he felt a pain behind, which urged him to plunge 
out of it.... And thus it was that this innocent boy, with life’s golden promise 
before him, and that withered zealot, trifling blasphemously through his few 
remaining days, met all of a heap, on much the same selection of mots 
justes—cries of lost souls and defeated generals. 


‘Blast you! Who are you?’ the elder began; but Beetle, his spectacles in 
his hand, disengaged and fled on—he felt at the moment that he could run 
for ever—to the protection of the fairway. Here, as he cleaned and 
reshipped his glasses, he realised that his personal grief was now more like 
the dying memory of an efficient ground-ash than any portent of fatal 
haemorrhage. Presently, life, as it tingled through his young system, seemed 
rather prosperous. At any rate, he had drilled the Mandrill; escaped further 
active service; the old goat in The Pit had not seen him with his spectacles 
on, which ought to be a perfect alibi; and a brew of brews awaited him. He 
returned towards Coll. 

A sobbing voice hailed, and Stalky ranged or, rather, tottered alongside. 
Without turning his head, Beetle asked him what he had done that for. 

‘Because you deserted! You left me to fight a rearguard action alone, you 
cad!’ Then, clinging to Beetle’s cold shoulder: ‘I didn’t mean to. I swear I 
didn’t till your coat blew up! Then I couldn’t help it. Wasn’t it a beauty? 
Did it sting much? Never mind! Turkey’s got it in the ankle—point-blank. 
He left his silly foot stickin’ out of some rushes and Dick thought it was 
you! Turkey’s a bit wrathy.’ 

Turkey limped up with Dick. They were obviously estranged. Dick was 
talking about ‘lousy Fenians,’ and Turkey’s nose was high in air. 

‘Well?’ said Beetle, a thought comforted. Stalky continued: 

‘Turkey got my cap. I stuck it up to draw his fire. Then he got me on the 
hand!’ A dirty rag round a palm was proof. ‘Oh, but before that, I got Dick 
where I got you, but much tighter. Turkey changed sides after Dick plugged 
him. That was really why I had to plug you—to make things fair. ‘See, you 
old burbler?’ 

‘But,’ Dick was pleading with Turkey, ‘how the devil was I to know you 
were wearing Beetle’s ungodly socks? I couldn’t smell ’em in this wind, 
could I? It was your fault for baggin”em!’ 

Beetle chortled. There seemed to be some justice in things after all. 

‘I hope Turkey plugged you, you murderer,’ he rounded on Dick. 

‘Only once.’ Dick rubbed his neck again. He might have lightly brushed 
a bough of gorse. 

‘That’s nothing.’ Beetle looked pointedly at his own salient work on the 
rim of the ear. 

“Yours was an infernal fluke,’ said Dick hotly. ‘You were in a blue funk 
all the time,—thou—thou noisome varlet.’ 

‘Thou notch-eared knave,’ was the reply. 

But the crisis had passed, and Dick beamed; he, too, had a sound taste in 


epithets. 

They were going through pockets for over-looked cartridges (one has to 
explain so much if any are found), and throwing them into Goosey Pool, 
when, out of the autumn dusk, a robin-like old man hopped, and almost 
pecked, at Turkey. The others delicately walked on; Beetle for once leading. 

“You were the boy who swore at me just now,’ the stranger began. 

Turkey took no notice, except that his nose went up a little more. 

‘I was in a bunker, and you knocked into me. Using filthy language, sir!’ 

‘An’ what were ye doin’ in the bunker? An’ which bunker was it?’ 
Turkey spoke like all the wearied and disbelieving magistracy of the Ireland 
of those days. 

‘The Pit,’ said the Ancient, being a golfer—which is to say a 
monomaniac. 

Turkey came to life with a jerk. 

‘Bunkered? In The Pit? With this wind blowin’? Goin’ or comin’ ye 
could nott!’ 

‘But I tell you I did.’ The other seemed to have forgotten his original 
grievance. 

‘Ah, then, ye’re not worth a curse—an’ never will be.’ 

Turkey rejoined his companions, to whom Beetle was giving a theory of 
cause and effect. The four linked arms and swept up the old sunken lane to 
Coll. Honour was satisfied; there remained but their own young appetites. 
When, just before last lesson, Beetle connected the rubber tube from the 
gas-bracket to their dear little stove—turning the jet down to that exact 
degree which will bring milk-cocoa to perfection in one hour and a half— 
and counted the potted ham-and-tongue jars, the chicken-and-ham sausage, 
the sardine-tins, the three jams, the condensed milk, the two pounds of 
Devonshire cream, and the whole pound of real butter, he would not have 
changed his lot with kings. Nor, as he went to the form-room, did it strike 
him that a spare, accurately dressed person standing in the Head’s porch 
had anything to do with the old goat he had heard, rather than seen, cursing 
in The Pit. 

Ten minutes before the close of last lesson (their mouths were watering 
already), Foxy knocked and laid a well-known slip on King’s desk. 

‘The Head to see,’ King read, and paused to let suspense soak in. ‘Ah! 
Only our usual three—plus Dickson Quartus. This I fear, portends tragedy. 
All four of you—at once—if you please!’ 

They agreed that, for the first time in their knowledge of him, the Head 
must have been drunk. Nothing else explained his performance. 


‘The way he talked was enough,’ said Dick Four. ‘All the studies brew, 
and he knows it. But he went on as if he’d heard of it for the first time.’ 

‘At the top of his voice, too. When Bates is wrathy, he whispers. But he 
shouted like Rabbits-Eggs. That proves it,’ said Stalky. 

‘Then, all that putrid rot about “the criminality” of havin’ a tube. All the 
studies have ‘em. He said it was theft—of gas! There you are!’ Dick 
continued. 

‘An’ his rot about ‘gorgin’.” He knows we can’t live on the muck they 
give us. He—he said brewin’ was “an insult to the bountiful provision made 
for us by the authorities.” Mad! Ravin’ mad!’ This was Beetle’s kinder 
judgment. 

Turkey scratched an ankle and spoke— 

‘Authority! He’s never said a word about any authority except himself 
since I’ve been here.’ 

‘Then you think he’s tight, too?’ 

‘T do not. If he’d drunk enough to make him talk like that, he’d have been 
lyin’ on the floor to say it.’ 

‘Anyhow, he licked like hell,’ Beetle went on. 

‘He did nott, either. His arm was never shoulder-high once.’ 

‘But if he wasn’t tight, what made him count the cuts aloud? No one does 
that, except Justus Prout,’ said Stalky. 

Dick Four pointed at the untouched table. 

‘He hasn’t confiscated the grub. Better eat it and have Pussy and Tertius 
in for cover.’ 

‘Better make sure first,’ said Beetle. 7 don’t want the Head japin’ with 
me again just now. I’ll ask Foxy.’ 

He found him in the gym as usual. 

‘No orders about it at all,’ said the Sergeant, and there was an 
unfathomable twinkle in his little red eye. 

But Turkey sat on the window-seat asking of nobody: 

‘For what would he be roarin’ like that? The man was out of his nature, I 
tell ye.’ 


Years—some years—later, Captain ‘Pussy’ Abanazar, R.E., seconded for 
duty in the Indian Political, at home on leave, was invited by the Head to 
spend a few days of the Easters at Coll., in a mild, early, Devon spring. Half 
a dozen of the Army Class stayed up to read for near exams, and perhaps as 
many juniors whose people were abroad. When the last shouting brake-load 
had left, and emptiness filled the universe, the Head turned into a most 


delightful and comprehending uncle, so that that forlorn band remembered 
those Easters through the rest of their lives. And when Captain Abanazar 
rolled in, and was to each of them equally a demi-god and an elder brother 
of the right sort (he tipped like Croesus), their caps overflowed. 

One soft evening in the Head’s private study, with the sea churning up 
old memories all along the Ridge, Pussy asked: 

‘Bates Sahib, do you remember lickin’ Number Five and Dick Four for 
brewin’ in—’ He gave the year and added: ‘My first term as a sub, you 
know.’ 

The Head smiled and nodded. 

‘And giving ‘em a pi-jaw?’ 

‘Pi-jaws aren’t my line. There was a jaw, though. Why? What did they 
think about it?’ 

‘They didn’t understand it at all. I believe they thought you were tight.’ 

‘Would I had been! But it was worse. It was cowardice, Pussy—it was 
bowing down in the House of Rimmon. And they noticed what I said?’ 

‘I should say they did!’ 

‘No wonder! We had a Board of Directors in those days— retired 
Colonels—martial men with the habit of command. I’m glad I never had 
that.’ 

“Yes, we all deplored your lack of it, Sir.’ 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. They were excellent men. I’m sure we were all 
deeply indebted to them. One of the very best was a Colonel—Coll—Con 
—wait a minute—Curthwen. But he’s in Abraham’s bosom now. (Awkward 
bedfellow!) He knew about education and the prices of things. So useful at 
Board meetings. I always moved the vote of thanks to him. He was 
exceptionally nice to me. Advice—the soundest advice. You see, he knew 
about—er—everything except, yes, golf. He had to come down here to 
learn that. I only dared go round with him once. I enjoyed it too much. 
Little runny-nosed Northam caddies told him where to put his horrible feet. 
Ah! When he came down here, you see, his evenings were quite free, and 
he could drop in on me at any time, and—er—offer a few suggestions.’ 

Pussy shuddered all over; and he was not of the smaller makes. 

“Yes,’ the Head mused. ‘It’s a shameful story. That evening, he dropped 
in complaining that one of us—you—a boy—had nearly knocked him over 
in a bunker, and then used filthy language.... No. I never found out who the 
boy was. I could only envy. But the shock and the language—he was, of 
course, a churchwarden—made him a little—excessive, perhaps. He gave 
me an hour’s sound advice—with a tang to it. Then I walked with him to 


the old Fives Court to see him off, but he sniffed like a hound opposite 
Number Five, and said he smelt gas escaping. (You cant smell it any other 
way, can you?) Then he began all over again, Pussy—on economics in the 
abstract. An eye like a lizard’s. That type have the lust of detail. Yes! After 
one hour, he began again. Then I lied—as overworked children do.’ 

‘By Jove! I remember your warning me about that, when I worked Lower 
School too hard at footer. It’s true of men, too.’ 

‘Tt is. I lied like a scullion—like the hireling that I was! I told him the gas 
was already shut off from the studies when not required. I think I told him I 
kept the key of the meter in my—bath-room. I don’t want to think what I 
told him. He was good enough to say he took my word for it, but—’ 

‘Did he? ‘Wish I’d been there. Well?’ 

‘He tracked the stink upstairs foot by foot—like Prout on a moral trail. It 
was I—I—who threw open the study door to show his suspicions were 
wrong. And there was that glorious brew laid out on the table, and the tube 
from the gas-jet to the stove! A tiny, little, bright, blue flame, Pussy. It went 
wheee-whee, like a toy balloon deflating. That was me! I deflated; he 
inflated for ten minutes. I am a wicked old man—as you know. I have 
terrorised infants and perjured myself to mothers, and intrigued with and 
against my Staff; but I paid for my sins then, Pussy. You’d have loved it.’ 

‘But I’d have dropped him out of the window first,’ said Pussy. 

‘Why? He had the obvious right of it. There was the smell. There was the 
waste. (As a matter of fact, it was traced to the basement.) And, I suppose, 
there was a chance of burning down the Coll. Then he was shocked at the 
brew. He said it showed you didn’t appreciate your lawful food. Yes! He 
sawed at me with his voice Pussy, till I fell. I connived—I confederated 
with him. I suggested that he should eavesdrop in my private study—yes, 
here—and listen to what I should say when I sacrificed those innocent 
children. Thank goodness I have forgotten my discourse, but I know that I 
addressed them—him, next door, I mean—out of his own Philistine 
vocabulary. And you say they noticed the falling-off in my style? Aha! Non 
omnis moriar! The Head purred. 

‘They couldn’t make any sense of it. And did you count the cuts aloud?’ 

‘Very like. Why should I have stopped at any crime! I was playing up to 
the Board—to appearances—to expediency—to fear of consequences—to 
all those little dirty things that I brought you children up to spit upon. 
Except that I didn’t kneel and pray with them—Heavens! he might have 
exacted that/—there was only one redeeming feature. When it came to the 
execution, that little red cupboard-door stuck.’ 


‘The rope breaking on the gallows,’ Pussy amplified. ‘It never did with 
me!’ 

‘And I saw my face in the glass, like an ape’s—a frightened, revengeful 
ape’s. (And, so far as I have a gospel, it is never to carry things to the 
sweating-point.) That saved a remnant of my integrity. Saved them 
something, as well. The licking was a noisy one—for his benefit—but 
artistically, my dear boy, you understand, a sketch—the merest outline.’ 

‘That squares with the evidence, too. And you didn’t confiscate the grub. 
I know, because I helped eat it.’ 

‘There are limits to my brutality. Besides, he’d gone to gorge at his 
dreadful Golf Club; and I could have eaten a horse. But it was all abject— 
paltry—time-serving—unjust. Not that I believe in Justice, but I don’t like 
to think that I ever licked out of personal mortification and revenge.’ 

‘Don’t you worry, Bates dear. Those young devils had been out duellin’ 
in the Bunkers the whole afternoon. Every one of ‘em was a casualty as he 
stood to you. What was our allowance for that?’ 

‘Threats of expulsion—followed by twelve of the best. The young 
scoundrels! But you’ve taken a load off my mind, Pussy. If Pd known that, 
I could have paid ‘em honourably!’ 

‘Beetle was the chap who attended to your Colonel, too. Stalky plugged 
him—bending—on the edge of The Pit, and he fell into it, cursing Stalky 
for all he was worth. The Colonel was bunkered at the bottom. You see?’ 

‘I see. Never again will I hear a word against Beetle—unless I say it 
myself.’ The Head spoke with genuine gratitude. ‘But how did they hound 
him into the fray? Was he—er—’”decreed a rabbit”?’ 

‘Bates, dear, is there one single dam’ thing about us that you don’t 
know?’ Pussy spoke after an admiring pause. 

“We-ell! It’s a shameful confession, but, you see, I loved you all. The rest 
was only sending you all to bed dead-tired.... You want a sheet of impot- 
paper? You know where it lives. What for?’ 

‘I’m going to restore your prestige an’ give Stalky pain. He needs a tonic 
where he is now, poor devil!... Please, Sir, what are common nouns in to 
called?’ 

What Pussy sent out (as ‘code,’ at State expense) from the overwhelmed 
little Post Office ran: 

‘Capitem vidi. Stop. Constat flagellatio Studii Quinti Ricardique Quarti 
utsi ob caenam vere propter duellum vestrum inter arenas donata fuisse. 
Stop. Matutinissime si Capitem decipere vis surgendum. Stop. Amorem 
expedit. Stop. Felis Catus.’ 


What Stalky, doing station-master in a freezing internationalised lamp- 
room, received, after two or three telegraphists of the Nearer and Farther 
Easts had had their flying shots at it, was: 

‘Captain vids. Stop. Constance plageltio studdi quinti ricandk que qualte 
cuts obscene very prabst duel in vestry iter arimas donala puistse. Stop. 
Matushima so cahutem discipere via sargentson. Stop. Amend expent. Stop. 
Felix Cotes.’ 

He had trouble enough on his own fork at the time, so, as Pussy foretold, 
it proved a tonic. The office of origin and ‘studdi quinti’ gave him a 
bearing, but he upset half the railway system of Cathay, as then working, to 
arrive atepigraphists with a College education. A Captain of Native Infantry 
happened to remember the catchword, ‘You must get up pretty early to take 
in the Head.’ The rest was combined deductive scholarship. In due time a 
cable went back, not to F. Cotes, but to the Head: 


‘These from Sinim. Stop. Knew it all along. Delighted your character for 
downiness cleared. Stop. Ours nationally and personally more than 
indifferent here. Stop. Best loves for birthday.’ 


Four or five names out of an Army Class followed in school order. 

Not till several years later did Pussy tell Stalky and the others how they 
had been deceived; and cruelly rubbed in that ‘Knew it all along.’ As they 
were, then, far too senior to go to war in the ancient formation, they passed 
the docket over to Beetle, with instructions to ‘report and revenge.’ 

Which had to be done! 


THE LAST TERM. 


It was within a few days of the holidays, the term-end examinations, and, 
more important still, the issue of the College paper which Beetle edited. He 
had been cajoled into that office by the blandishments of Stalky and 
McTurk and the extreme rigor of study law. Once installed, he discovered, 
as others have done before him, that his duty was to do the work while his 
friends criticized. Stalky christened it the “Swillingford Patriot,” in pious 
memory of Sponge — and McTurk compared the output unfavorably with 
Ruskin and De Quincey. Only the Head took an interest in the publication, 
and his methods were peculiar. He gave Beetle the run of his brown-bound, 
tobacco-scented library; prohibiting nothing, recommending nothing. There 
Beetle found a fat arm-chair, a silver inkstand, and unlimited pens and 
paper. There were scores and scores of ancient dramatists; there were 
Hakluyt, his voyages; French translations of Muscovite authors called 
Pushkin and Lermontoff; little tales of a heady and bewildering nature, 
interspersed with unusual songs — Peacock was that writer’s name; there 
was Borrow’s “Lavengro”; an odd theme, purporting to be a translation of 
something, called a “Ruba’iyat,” which the Head said was a poem not yet 
come to its own; there were hundreds of volumes of verse — -Crashaw; 
Dryden; Alexander Smith; L. E. L.; Lydia Sigourney; Fletcher and a purple 
island; Donne; Marlowe’s “Faust “; and — this made McTurk (to whom 
Beetle conveyed it) sheer drunk for three days — Ossian; “The Earthly 
Paradise”; “Atalanta in Calydon”; and Rossetti — to name only a few. Then 
the Head, drifting in under pretense of playing censor to the paper, would 
read here a verse and here another of these poets, opening up avenues. And, 
slow breathing, with half-shut eyes above his cigar, would he speak of great 
men living, and journals, long dead, founded in their riotous youth; of years 
when all the planets were little new-lit stars trying to find their places in the 
uncaring void, and he, the Head, knew them as young men know one 
another. So the regular work went to the dogs, Beetle being full of other 
matters and meters, hoarded in secret and only told to McTurk of an 
afternoon, on the sands, walking high and disposedly round the wreck of 
the Armada galleons, shouting and declaiming against the long-ridged seas. 

Thanks in large part to their house-master’s experienced distrust, the 
three for three consecutive terms had been passed over for promotion to the 
rank of prefect — an office that went by merit, and carried with it the honor 
of the ground-ash, and liberty, under restrictions, to use it. 


“But,” said Stalky, “come to think of it, we’ve done more giddy jesting 
with the Sixth since we’ve been passed over than any one else in the last 
seven years.” 

He touched his neck proudly. It was encircled by the stiffest of stick-up 
collars, which custom decreed could be worn only by the Sixth. And the 
Sixth saw those collars and said no word. “Pussy,” Abanazar, or Dick Four 
of a year ago would have seen them discarded in five minutes or... But the 
Sixth of that term was made up mostly of young but brilliantly clever boys, 
pets of the house-masters, too anxious for their dignity to care to come to 
open odds with the resourceful three. So they crammed their caps at the 
extreme back of their heads, instead of a trifle over one eye as the Fifth 
should, and rejoiced in patent-leather boots on week-days, and marvellous 
made-up ties on Sundays — no man rebuking. McTurk was going up for 
Cooper’s Hill, and Stalky for Sandhurst, in the spring; and the Head had 
told them both that, unless they absolutely collapsed during the holidays, 
they were safe. As a trainer of colts, the Head seldom erred in an estimate 
of form. 

He had taken Beetle aside that day and given him much good advice, not 
one word of which did Beetle remember when he dashed up to the study, 
white with excitement, and poured out the wondrous tale. It demanded a 
great belief. 

“You begin on a hundred a year?” said McTurk unsympathetically. 
“Rot!” 

“And my passage out! It’s all settled. The Head says he’s been breaking 
me in for this for ever so long, and I never knew — I never knew. One don’t 
begin with writing straight off, y'know. Begin by filling in telegrams and 
cutting things out o’ papers with scissors.” 

“Oh, Scissors! What an ungodly mess you’ll make of it,” said Stalky. 
“But, anyhow, this will be your last term, too. Seven years, my dearly 
beloved ‘earers — though not prefects.” 

“Not half bad years, either,” said McTurk. “I shall be sorry to leave the 
old Coll.; shan’t you?” 

They looked out over the sea creaming along the Pebbleridge in the clear 
winter light. “Wonder where we shall all be this time next year?” said 
Stalky absently. 

“This time five years,” said McTurk. 

“Oh,” said Beetle, “my leavin’s between ourselves. The Head hasn’t told 
any one. I know he hasn’t, because Prout grunted at me to-day that if I were 
more reasonable — yah! — I might be a prefect next term. I s’ppose he’s 


hard up for his prefects.” 

“Let’s finish up with a row with the Sixth,” suggested McTurk. 

“Dirty little schoolboys!” said Stalky, who already saw himself a 
Sandhurst cadet. “What’s the use?” 

“Moral effect,” quoth McTurk. “Leave an imperishable tradition, and all 
the rest of it.” 

“Better go into Bideford an’ pay up our debts,” said Stalky. “I’ve got 
three quid out of my father — ad hoc. Don’t owe more than thirty bob, 
either. Cut along, Beetle, and ask the Head for leave. Say you want to 
correct the ‘Swillingford Patriot.’” 

“Well, I do,” said Beetle. “It’ll be my last issue, and I’d like it to look 
decent. Pll catch him before he goes to his lunch.” 

Ten minutes later they wheeled out in line, by grace released from five 
o’clock call-over, and all the afternoon lay before them. So also unluckily 
did King, who never passed without witticisms. But brigades of Kings 
could not have ruffled Beetle that day. 

“Aha! Enjoying the study of light literature, my friends,” said he, rubbing 
his hands. “Common mathematics are not for such soaring minds as yours, 
are they?” 

(“One hundred a year,” thought Beetle, smiling into vacancy.) 

“Our open incompetence takes refuge in the flowery paths of inaccurate 
fiction. But a day of reckoning approaches, Beetle mine. I myself have 
prepared a few trifling foolish questions in Latin prose which can hardly be 
evaded even by your practised acts of deception. Ye-es, Latin prose. I think, 
if I may say so — but we shall see when the papers are set — ’Ulpian 
serves your need.’ Aha! ‘Elucescebat, quoth our friend.’ We shall see! We 
shall see!” 

Still no sign from Beetle. He was on a steamer, his passage paid into the 
wide and wonderful world — a thousand leagues beyond Lundy Island. 

King dropped him with a snarl. 

“He doesn’t know. He’ll go on correctin’ exercises an’ jawin’? an’ showin’ 
off before the little boys next term — and next.” Beetle hurried after his 
companions up the steep path of the furze-clad hill behind the College. 

They were throwing pebbles on the top of the gasometer, and the grimy 
gas-man in change bade them desist. They watched him oil a turncock sunk 
in the ground between two furze-bushes. 

“Cokey, what’s that for?” said Stalky. 

“To turn the gas on to the kitchens,” said Cokey. “If so be I didn’t turn 
her on, yeou young gen’lemen ‘ud be larnin’ your book by candlelight.” 


“Um!” said Stalky, and was silent for at least a minute. 

“Hullo! Where are you chaps going?” A bend of the lane brought them 
face to face with Tulke, senior prefect of King’s house — a smallish, white- 
haired boy, of the type that must be promoted on account of its intellect, and 
ever afterwards appeals to the Head to support its authority when zeal has 
outrun discretion. 

The three took no sort of notice. They were on lawful pass. Tulke 
repeated his question hotly, for he had suffered many slights from Number 
Five study, and fancied that he had at last caught them tripping. 

“What the devil is that to you?” Stalky replied with his sweetest smile. 

“Look here, I’m not goin’ — I’m not goin’ to be sworn at by the Fifth!” 
sputtered Tulke. 

“Then cut along and call a prefects’ meeting,” said McTurk, knowing 
Tulke’s weakness. 

The prefect became inarticulate with rage. 

“Mustn’t yell at the Fifth that way,” said Stalky. “It’s vile bad form.” 

“Cough it up, ducky!” McTurk said calmly. 

“I — I want to know what you chaps are doing out of bounds?” This with 
an important flourish of his ground-ash. 

“Ah,” said Stalky. “Now we’re gettin’ at it. Why didn’t you ask that 
before?” 

“Well, I ask it now. What are you doing?” 

“We’re admiring you, Tulke,” said Stalky. “We think you’re no end of a 
fine chap, don’t we?” 

“We do! We do!” A dog-cart with some girls in it swept round the corner, 
and Stalky promptly kneeled before Tulke in the attitude of prayer; so Tulke 
turned a color. 

“T’ve reason to believe — ” he began. 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” shouted Beetle, after the manner of Bideford’s 
town crier, “Tulke has reason to believe! Three cheers for Tulke!” 

They were given. “It’s all our giddy admiration,” said Stalky. “You know 
how we love you, Tulke. We love you so much we think you ought to go 
home and die. You’re too good to live, Tulke.” 

“Yes,” said McTurk. “Do oblige us by dyin’. Think how lovely you’d 
look stuffed!” 

Tulke swept up the road with an unpleasant glare in his eye. 

“That means a prefects’ meeting — sure pop,” said Stalky. “Honor of the 
Sixth involved, and all the rest of it. Tulke’ll write notes all this afternoon, 
and Carson will call us up after tea. They daren’t overlook that.” 


“Bet you a bob he follows us!” said McTurk. “He’s King’s pet, and it’s 
scalps to both of ‘em if we’re caught out. We must be virtuous.” 

“Then I move we go to Mother Yeo’s for a last gorge. We owe her about 
ten bob, and Mary’ll weep sore when she knows we’re leaving,” said 
Beetle. 

“She gave me an awful wipe on the head last time — Mary,” said Stalky. 

“She does if you don’t duck,” said McTurk. “But she generally kisses one 
back. Let’s try Mother Yeo.” 

They sought a little bottle-windowed half dairy, half restaurant, a dark- 
brewed, two-hundred-year-old house, at the head of a narrow side street. 
They had patronized it from the days of their fagdom, and were very much 
friends at home. 

“We’ve come to pay our debts, mother,” said Stalky, sliding his arm 
round the fifty-six-inch waist of the mistress of the establishment. “To pay 
our debts and say good-by — and — and we’re awf’ ly hungry.” 

“Aie!” said Mother Yeo, “makkin’ love to me! I’m shaamed of ‘ee.” 

“*Rackon us wouldn’t du no such thing if Mary was here,” said McTurk, 
lapsing into the broad North Devon that the boys used on their campaigns. 

“Who’m takin’ my name in vain?” The inner door opened, and Mary, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and apple-checked, entered with a bowl of cream in 
her bands. McTurk kissed her. Beetle followed suit, with exemplary calm. 
Both boys were promptly cuffed. 

“Niver kiss the maid when ‘e can kiss the mistress,” said Stalky, 
shamelessly winking at Mother Yeo, as he investigated a shelf of jams. 

“Glad to see one of ‘ee don’t want his head slapped no more?” said Mary 
invitingly, in that direction. 

“Neu! Reckon I can get ‘em give me,” said Stalky, his back turned. 

“Not by me — yeou little masterpiece!” 

“Niver asked ‘ee. There’s maids to Northam. Yiss — an’ Appledore.” An 
unreproducible sniff, half contempt, half reminiscence, rounded the retort. 

“Aie! Yeou won’t niver come to no good end. Whutt be ‘baout, smellin’ 
the cream?” 

““Tees bad,” said Stalky. “Zmell ‘un.” 

Incautiously Mary did as she was bid. 

“Bidevoor kiss.” 

“Niver amiss,” said Stalky, taking it without injury. 

“Yeou — yeou — yeou — ” Mary began, bubbling with mirth. 

“They’m better to Northam — more rich, laike an’ us gets them give 
back again,” he said, while McTurk solemnly waltzed Mother Yeo out of 


breath, and Beetle told Mary the sad news, as they sat down to clotted 
cream, jam, and hot bread. 

“Yiss. Yeou’ll niver zee us no more, Mary. We’re goin’ to be passons an’ 
missioners.” 

“Steady the Buffs!” said McTurk, looking through the blind. “Tulke has 
followed us. He’s comin’ up the street now.” 

“They’ve niver put us out o’ bounds,” said Mother Yeo. “Bide yeou still, 
my little dearrs.” She rolled into the inner room to make the score. 

“Mary,” said Stalky, suddenly, with tragic intensity. “Do ‘ee lov’ me, 
Mary?” 

“Iss — fai! Talled ‘ee zo since yeou was zo high!” the damsel replied. 

“Zee ‘un comin’ up street, then?” Stalky pointed to the unconscious 
Tulke. “He’ve niver been kissed by no sort or manner o’ maid in hees 
bomed laife, Mary. Oh, ‘tees shaamful!” 

“Whutt’s to do with me? ‘Twill come to ‘un in the way o’ nature, I 
rackon.” She nodded her head sagaciously. “You niver want me to kiss un 
— sure-ly>?” 

“Give ‘ee half-a-crown if ‘ee will,” said Stalky, exhibiting the coin. 

Half-a-crown was much to Mary Yeo, and a jest was more; but 

“Yeu’m afraid,” said McTurk, at the psychological moment. 

“Aie!” Beetle echoed, knowing her weak point. “There’s not a maid to 
Northam ‘ud think twice. An’ yeou such a fine maid, tu!” 

McTurk planted one foot firmly against the inner door lest Mother Yeo 
should return inopportunely, for Mary’s face was set. It was then that Tulke 
found his way blocked by a tall daughter of Devon — that county of easy 
kisses, the pleasantest under the sun. He dodged aside politely. She 
reflected a moment, and laid a vast hand upon his shoulder. 

“Where be ‘ee gwaine tu, my dearr?” said she. 

Over the handkerchief he had crammed into his mouth Stalky could see 
the boy turn scarlet. 

“Gie I a kiss! Don’t they larn ‘ee manners to College?” 

Tulke gasped and wheeled. Solemnly and conscientiously Mary kissed 
him twice, and the luckless prefect fled. 

She stepped into the shop, her eyes full of simple wonder. “Kissed ‘un?” 
said Stalky, handing over the money. 

“Iss, fai! But, oh, my little body, he’m no Colleger. ‘Zeemed tu-minded 
to cry, like.” 

“Well, we won’t. Yell couldn’t make us cry that way,” said McTurk. 
“Try.” 


Whereupon Mary cuffed them all round. 

As they went out with tingling ears, said Stalky generally, “Don’t think 
there’ll be much of a prefects’ meeting.” 

“Wont there, just!” said Beetle. “Look here. If he kissed her — which is 
our tack — he is a cynically immoral hog, and his conduct is blatant 
indecency. Confer orationes Regis furiosissimi, when he collared me readin’ 
‘Don Juan.’” 

““Course he kissed her,” said McTurk. “In the middle of the street. With 
his house-cap on!” 

“Time, 3.57 p.m. Make a note o’ that. What d’you mean, Beetle?” said 
Stalky. 

“Well! He’s a truthful little beast. He may say he was kissed.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then!” Beetle capered at the mere thought of it. “Don’t you see? 
The corollary to the giddy proposition is that the Sixth can’t protect 
‘emselves from outrages an’ ravishin’s. Want nursemaids to look after ‘em! 
We’ve only got to whisper that to the Coll. Jam for the Sixth! Jam for us! 
Either way it’s jammy!” 

“By Gum!” said Stalky. “Our last term’s endin’ well. Now you cut along 
an’ finish up your old rag, and Turkey and me will help. We’ll go in the 
back way. No need to bother Randall.” 

“Don’t play the giddy garden-goat, then?” Beetle knew what help meant, 
though he was by no means averse to showing his importance before his 
allies. The little loft behind Randall’s printing office was his own territory, 
where he saw himself already controlling the “Times.” Here, under the 
guidance of the inky apprentice, he had learned to find his way more or less 
circuitously about the case, and considered himself an expert compositor. 

The school paper in its locked formes lay on a stone-topped table, a proof 
by the side; but not for worlds would Beetle have corrected from the mere 
proof. With a mallet and a pair of tweezers, he knocked out mysterious 
wedges of wood that released the forme, picked a letter here and inserted a 
letter there, reading as he went along and stopping much to chuckle over his 
own contributions. 

“You won’t show off like that,” said McTurk, “when you’ve got to do it 
for your living. Upside down and backwards, isn’t it? Let’s see if I can read 
it.” 

“Get out!” said Beetle. “Go and read those formes in the rack there, if 
you think you know so much.” 

“Formes in a rack! What’s that? Don’t be so beastly professional.” 


McTurk drew off with Stalky to prowl about the office. They left little 
unturned. 

“Come here a shake, Beetle. What’s this thing?” aid Stalky, in a few 
minutes. “Looks familiar.” 

Said Beetle, after a glance: “It’s King’s Latin prose exam. paper. In — In 
Varrem: actio prima. What a lark!” 

“Think o’ the pure-souled, high-minded boys who’d give their eyes for a 
squint at it!” said McTurk. 

“No, Willie dear,” said Stalky; “that would be wrong and painful to our 
kind teachers. You wouldn’t crib, Willie, would you?” 

“Can’t read the beastly stuff, anyhow,” was the reply. “Besides, we’re 
leavin’ at the end o’ the term, so it makes no difference to us.” 

““Member what the Considerate Bloomer did to Spraggon’s account of 
the Puffin’ton Hounds? We must sugar Mr. King’s milk for him,” said 
Stalky, all lighted from within by a devilish joy. “Let’s see what Beetle can 
do with those forceps he’s so proud of.” 

“Don’t see now you can make Latin prose much more cock-eye than it is, 
but we’ll try,” said Beetle, transposing an aliud and Asiae from two 
sentences. “Let’s see! We’ll put that full-stop a little further on, and begin 
the sentence with the next capital. Hurrah! Here’s three lines that can move 
up all in a lump.” 

“One of those scientific rests for which this eminent huntsman is so 
justly celebrated.’” Stalky knew the Puffington run by heart. 

“Hold on! Here’s a vol — voluntate quidnam all by itself,” said McTurk. 

“TIl attend to her in a shake. Quidnam goes after Dolabella.” 

“Good old Dolabella,” murmured Stalky. “Don’t break him. Vile prose 
Cicero wrote, didn’t he? He ought to be grateful for — ” 

“Hullo!” said McTurk, over another forme. “What price a giddy ode? Qui 
— quis — oh, it’s Quis multa gracilis, o’ course.” 

“Bring it along. We’ve sugared the milk here,” said Stalky, after a few 
minutes’ zealous toil. “Never thrash your hounds unnecessarily.” 

“Quis munditiis? I swear that’s not bad,” began Beetle, plying the 
tweezers. “Don’t that interrogation look pretty? Heu quoties fidem! That 
sounds as if the chap were anxious an’ excited. Cui flavam religas in rosa 
— Whose flavor is relegated to a rose. Mutatosque Deos flebit in antro.” 

“Mute gods weepin’ in a cave,” suggested Stalky. “‘Pon my Sam, Horace 
needs as much lookin’ after as — Tulke.” 

They edited him faithfully till it was too dark to see. 

“Aha! Elucescebat, quoth our friend.’ Ulpian serves my need, does it? If 


King can make anything out of that, I’m a blue-eyed squatteroo,” said 
Beetle, as they slid out of the loft window into a back alley of old 
acquaintance and started on a three-mile trot to the College. But the 
revision of the classics had detained them too long. They halted, blown and 
breathless, in the furze at the back of the gasometer, the College lights 
twinkling below, ten minutes at least late for tea and lock-up. 

“Tt’s no good,” puffed McTurk. “Bet a bob Foxy is waiting for defaulters 
under the lamp by the Fives Court. It’s a nuisance, too, because the Head 
gave us long leave, and one doesn’t like to break it.” 

“Let me now from the bonded ware’ouse of my knowledge,’” began 
Stalky. 

“Oh, rot! Don’t Jorrock. Can we make a run for it?” snapped McTurk. 

““Bishops’ boots Mr. Radcliffe also condemned, an’ spoke ‘ighly in favor 
of tops cleaned with champagne an’ abricot jam.’ Where’s that thing Cokey 
was twiddlin’ this afternoon?” 

They heard him groping in the wet, and presently beheld a great miracle. 
The lights of the Coastguard cottages near the sea went out; the brilliantly 
illuminated windows of the Golf-club disappeared, and were followed by 
the frontages of the two hotels. Scattered villas dulled, twinkled, and 
vanished. Last of all, the College lights died also. They were left in the 
pitchy darkness of a windy winter’s night. 

“Blister my kidneys. It is a frost. The dahlias are dead!’” said Stalky. 
“Bunk!” 

They squattered through the dripping gorse as the College hummed like 
an angry hive and the dining-rooms chorused, “Gas! gas! gas!” till they 
came to the edge of the sunk path that divided them from their study. 
Dropping that ha-ha like bullets, and rebounding like boys, they dashed to 
their study, in less than two minutes had changed into dry trousers and coat, 
and, ostentatiously slippered, joined the mob in the dining-hall, which 
resembled the storm-centre of a South American revolution. 

“*Hellish dark and smells of cheese.’” Stalky elbowed his way into the 
press, howling lustily for gas. “Cokey must have gone for a walk. Foxy’ ll 
have to find him.” 

Prout, as the nearest house-master, was trying to restore order, for rude 
boys were flicking butter-pats across chaos, and McTurk had turned on the 
fags’ tea-urn, so that many were parboiled and wept with an unfeigned 
dolor. The Fourth and Upper Third broke into the school song, the “Vive la 
Compagnie,” to the accompaniment of drumming knife-handles; and the 
junior forms shrilled bat-like shrieks and raided one another’s victuals. Two 


hundred and fifty boys in high condition, seeking for more light, are truly 
earnest inquirers. 

When a most vile smell of gas told them that supplies had been renewed, 
Stalky, waistcoat unbuttoned, sat gorgedly over what might have been his 
fourth cup of tea. “And that’s all right,” he said. “Hullo! ‘Ere’s Pomponius 
Ego!” 

It was Carson, the head of the school, a simple, straight-minded soul, and 
a pillar of the First Fifteen, who crossed over from the prefects’ table and in 
a husky, official voice invited the three to attend in his study in half an hour. 
“Prefects’ meetin’! Prefects’ meetin’!” hissed the tables, and they imitated 
barbarically the actions and effects of the ground-ash. 

“How are we goin’ to jest with ‘em?” said Stalky, turning half-face to 
Beetle. “It’s your play this time!” 

“Look here,” was the answer, “all I want you to do is not to laugh. I’m 
goin’ to take charge o’ young Tulke’s immorality — a’ la King, and it’s 
goin’ to be serious. If you can’t help laughin’ don’t look at me, or PI go 
pop.” 

“T see. All right,” said Stalky. 

McTurk’s lank frame stiffened in every muscle and his eyelids dropped 
half over his eyes. That last was a war-signal. 

The eight or nine seniors, their faces very set and sober, were ranged in 
chairs round Carson’s severely Philistine study. Tulke was not popular 
among them, and a few who had had experience of Stalky and Company 
doubted that he might, perhaps, have made an ass of himself. But the 
dignity of the Sixth was to be upheld. So Carson began hurriedly: “Look 
here, you chaps, I’ve — we’ve sent for you to tell you you’re a good deal 
too cheeky to the Sixth — have been for some time — and — and we’ve 
stood about as much as we’re goin’ to, and it seems you’ve been cursin’ and 
swearin’ at Tulke on the Bideford road this afternoon, and we’re goin’ to 
show you you can’t do it. That’s all.” 

“Well, that’s awfully good of you,” said Stalky, “but we happen to have a 
few rights of our own, too. You can’t, just because you happen to be made 
prefects, haul up seniors and jaw ‘em on spec., like a house-master. We 
aren’t fags, Carson. This kind of thing may do for Davies Tertius, but it 
won’t do for us.” 

“Tt’s only old Prout’s lunacy that we weren’t prefects long ago. You know 
that,” said McTurk. “You haven’t any tact.” 

“Hold on,” said Beetle. “A prefects’ meetin’ has to be reported to the 
Head. I want to know if the Head backs Tulke in this business?” 


“Well — well, it isn’t exactly a prefects’ meeting,” said Carson. “We only 
called you in to warn you.” 

“But all the prefects are here,” Beetle insisted. “Where’s the difference?” 

“My Gum!” said Stalky. “Do you mean to say you’ve just called us in for 
a jaw — after comin’ to us before the whole school at tea an’ givin’ ‘em the 
impression it was a prefects’ meeting? ‘Pon my Sam, Carson, you’|l get into 
trouble, you will.” 

“Hole-an’-corner business — hole-an’-corner business,” said McTurk, 
wagging his head. “Beastly suspicious.” 

The Sixth looked at each other uneasily. Tulke had called three prefects’ 
meetings in two terms, till the Head had informed the Sixth that they were 
expected to maintain discipline without the recurrent menace of his 
authority. Now, it seemed that they had made a blunder at the outset, but 
any right-minded boy would have sunk the legality and been properly 
impressed by the Court. Beetle’s protest was distinct “cheek.” 

“Well, you chaps deserve a lickin’,” cried one Naughten incautiously. 
Then was Beetle filled with a noble inspiration. 

“For interferin’ with Tulke’s amours, eh?” Tulke turned a rich sloe color. 
“Oh, no, you don’t!” Beetle went on. “You’ve had your innings. We’ve 
been sent up for cursing and swearing at you, and we’re goin’ to be let off 
with a warning! Are we? Now then, you’re going to catch it.” 

“I — I — I” Tulke began. “Don’t let that young devil start jawing.” 

“If you’ve anything to say you must say it decently,” said Carson. 

“Decently? I will. Now look here. When we went into Bideford we met 
this ornament of the Sixth — is that decent enough? — hanging about on 
the road with a nasty look in his eye. We didn’t know then why he was so 
anxious to stop us, but at five minutes to four, when we were in Yeo’s shop, 
we saw Tulke in broad daylight, with his house-cap on, kissin’ an’ huggin’ a 
woman on the pavement. Is that decent enough for you?” 

“T didn’t — I wasn’t.” 

“We saw you!” said Beetle. “And now — Pll be decent, Carson — you 
sneak back with her kisses” (not for nothing had Beetle perused the later 
poets) “hot on your lips and call prefects’ meetings, which aren’t prefects’ 
meetings, to uphold the honor of the Sixth.” A new and heaven-cleft path 
opened before him that instant. “And how do we know,” he shouted — 
”how do we know how many of the Sixth are mixed up in this abominable 
affair?” 

“Yes, that’s what we want to know,” said McTurk, with simple dignity. 

“We meant to come to you about it quietly, Carson, but you would have 


the meeting,” said Stalky sympathetically. 

The Sixth were too taken aback to reply. So, carefully modelling his 
rhetoric on King, Beetle followed up the attack, surpassing and surprising 
himself, “It — it isn’t so much the cynical immorality of the biznai, as the 
blatant indecency of it, that’s so awful. As far as we can see, it’s impossible 
for us to go into Bideford without runnin’ up against some prefect’s 
unwholesome amours. There’s nothing to snigger over, Naughten. I don’t 
pretend to know much about these things — but it seems to me a chap must 
be pretty far dead in sin” (that was a quotation from the school chaplain) 
“when he takes to embracing his paramours” (that was Hakluyt) “before all 
the city” (a reminiscence of Milton). “He might at least have the decency — 
you’re authorities on decency, I believe — to wait till dark. But he didn’t. 
You didn’t! Oh, Tulke. You — you incontinent little animal!” 

“Here, shut up a minute. What’s all this about, Tulke?” said Carson. 

“T — look here. I’m awfully sorry. I never thought Beetle would take this 
line.” 

“Because — you’ve — no decency — you — thought — I hadn’t,” cried 
Beetle all in one breath. 

“Tried to cover it all up with a conspiracy, did you?” said Stalky. 

“Direct insult to all three of us,” said McTurk. “A most filthy mind you 
have, Tulke.” 

“T’ll shove you fellows outside the door if you go on like this,” said 
Carson angrily. 

“That proves it’s a conspiracy,” said Stalky, with the air of a virgin 
martyr. 

“I — I was goin’ along the street — I swear I was,” cried Tulke, “and — 
and I’m awfully sorry about it — a woman came up and kissed me. I swear 
I didn’t kiss her.” 

There was a pause, filled by Stalky’s long, liquid whistle of contempt, 
amazement, and derision. 

“On my honor,” gulped the persecuted one. “Oh, do stop him jawing.” 

“Very good,” McTurk interjected. “We are compelled, of course, to 
accept your statement.” 

“Confound it!” roared Naughten. “You aren’t head-prefect here, 
McTurk.” 

“Oh, well,” returned the Irishman, “you know Tulke better than we do. I 
am only speaking for ourselves. We accept Tulke’s word. But all I can say is 
that if I’d been collared in a similarly disgustin’ situation, and had offered 
the same explanation Tulke has, I — I wonder what you’d have said. 


However, it seems on Tulke’s word of honor — ” 

“And Tulkus — beg pardon — kiss, of course — -Tulkiss is an honorable 
man,” put in Stalky. 

“ — that the Sixth can’t protect ‘emselves from bein’ kissed when they 
go for a walk!” cried Beetle, taking up the running with a rush. “Sweet 
business, isn’t it? Cheerful thing to tell the fags, ain’t it? We aren’t prefects, 
of course, but we aren’t kissed very much. Don’t think that sort of thing 
ever enters our heads; does it, Stalky>?” 

“Oh, no!” said Stalky, turning aside to hide his emotions. McTurk’s face 
merely expressed lofty contempt and a little weariness. 

“Well, you seem to know a lot about it,” interposed a prefect. 

“Can’t help it — when you chaps shove it under our noses.” Beetle 
dropped into a drawling parody of King’s most biting colloquial style — the 
gentle rain after the thunder-storm. “Well, it’s all very sufficiently vile and 
disgraceful, isn’t it? I don’t know who comes out of it worst: Tulke, who 
happens to have been caught; or the other fellows who haven’t. And we — 
” here he wheeled fiercely on the other two — ”we’ve got to stand up and 
be jawed by them because we’ve disturbed their intrigues.” 

“Hang it! I only wanted to give you a word of warning,” said Carson, 
thereby handing himself bound to the enemy. 

“Warn? You?” This with the air of one who finds loathsome gifts in his 
locker. “Carson, would you be good enough to tell us what conceivable 
thing there is that you are entitled to warn us about after this exposure? 
Warn? Oh, it’s a little too much! Let’s go somewhere where it’s clean.” 

The door banged behind their outraged innocence. 

“Oh, Beetle! Beetle! Beetle! Golden Beetle!” sobbed Stalky, hurling 
himself on Beetle’s panting bosom as soon as they reached the study. 
“However did you do it?” 

“Dear-r man” said McTurk, embracing Beetle’s head with both arms, 
while he swayed it to and fro on the neck, in time to this ancient burden — 

“Pretty lips — sweeter than — cherry or plum. 
Always look — jolly and — never look glum; 
Seem to say — Come away. Kissy! — come, come! 
Yummy-yum! Yummy-yum! Yummy-yum-yum!” 

“Look out. You’ll smash my gig-lamps,” puffed Beetle, emerging. 
“Wasn’t it glorious? Didn’t I ‘Eric’ ‘em splendidly? Did you spot my cribs 
from King? Oh, blow!” His countenance clouded. “There’s one adjective I 
didn’t use — obscene. Don’t know how I forgot that. It’s one of King’s pet 
ones, too.” 


“Never mind. They’ll be sendin’ ambassadors round in half a shake to 
beg us not to tell the school. It’s a deuced serious business for them,” said 
McTurk. “Poor Sixth — poor old Sixth!” 

“Immoral young rips,” Stalky snorted. “What an example to pure-souled 
boys like you and me!” 

And the Sixth in Carson’s study sat aghast, glowering at Tulke, who was 
on the edge of tears. “Well,” said the head-prefect acidly. “You’ve made a 
pretty average ghastly mess of it, Tulke.” 

“Why — why didn’t you lick that young devil Beetle before he began 
jawing?” Tulke wailed. 

“I knew there’d be a row,” said a prefect of Prout’s house. “But you 
would insist on the meeting, Tulke.” 

“Yes, and a fat lot of good it’s done us,” said Naughten. “They come in 
here and jaw our heads off when we ought to be jawin’ them. Beetle talks to 
us as if we were a lot of blackguards and — and all that. And when they’ve 
hung us up to dry, they go out and slam the door like a house-master. All 
your fault, Tulke.” 

“But I didn’t kiss her.” 

“You ass! If you’d said you had and stuck to it, it would have been ten 
times better than what you did,” Naughten retorted. “Now they’ ll tell the 
whole school — and Beetle’|l make up a lot of beastly rhymes and nick- 
names.” 

“But, hang it, she kissed me!” Outside of his work, Tulke’s mind moved 
slowly. 

“Tm not thinking of you. I’m thinking of us. Pll go up to their study and 
see if I can make ‘em keep quiet!” 

“Tulke’s awf’ly cut up about this business,” Naughten began, 
ingratiatingly, when he found Beetle. 

“Who’s kissed him this time?” 

“ —_ and I’ve come to ask you chaps, and especially you, Beetle, not to 
let the thing be known all over the school. Of course, fellows as senior as 
you are can easily see why.” 

“Um!” said Beetle, with the cold reluctance of one who foresees an 
unpleasant public duty. “I suppose I must go and talk to the Sixth again.” 

“Not the least need, my dear chap, I assure you,” said Naughten hastily. 
“TIl take any message you care to send.” 

But the chance of supplying the missing adjective was too tempting. So 
Naughten returned to that still undissolved meeting, Beetle, white, icy, and 
aloof, at his heels. 


“There seems,” he began, with laboriously crisp articulation, “there 
seems to be a certain amount of uneasiness among you as to the steps we 
may think fit to take in regard to this last revelation of the — ah — 
obscene. If it is any consolation to you to know that we have decided — for 
the honor of the school, you understand — to keep our mouths shut as to 
these — ah — obscenities, you — ah — have it.” 

He wheeled, his head among the stars, and strode statelily back to his 
study, where Stalky and McTurk lay side by side upon the table wiping their 
tearful eyes — too weak to move. 

The Latin prose paper was a success beyond their wildest dreams. Stalky 
and McTurk were, of course, out of all examinations (they did extra-tuition 
with the Head), but Beetle attended with zeal. 

“This, I presume, is a par-ergon on your part,” said King, as he dealt out 
the papers. “One final exhibition ere you are translated to loftier spheres? A 
last attack on the classics? It seems to confound you already.” 

Beetle studied the print with knit brows. “I can’t make head or tail of it,” 
he murmured. “What does it mean?” 

“No, no!” said King, with scholastic coquetry. “We depend upon you to 
give us the meaning. This is an examination, Beetle mine, not a guessing- 
competition. You will find your associates have no difficulty in — ” 

Tulke left his place and laid the paper on the desk. King looked, read, and 
turned a ghastly green. 

“Stalky’s missing a heap,” thought Beetle. “Wonder hew King’ll get out 
of it!” 

“There seems,” King began with a gulp, “a certain modicum of truth in 
our Beetle’s remark. I am — er — inclined to believe that the worthy 
Randall must have dropped this in ferule — if you know what that means. 
Beetle, you purport to be an editor. Perhaps you can enlighten the form as to 
formes.” 

“What, sir! Whose form! I don’t see that there’s any verb in this sentence 
at all, an’ — an’ — the Ode is all different, somehow.” 

“I was about to say, before you volunteered your criticism, that an 
accident must have befallen the paper in type, and that the printer reset it by 
the light of nature. No — ” he held the thing at arm’s length — ”our 
Randall is not an authority on Cicero or Horace.” 

“Rather mean to shove it off on Randall,” whispered Beetle to his 
neighbor. “King must ha’ been as screwed as an owl when he wrote it out.” 

“But we can amend the error by dictating it.” 

“No, sir.” The answer came pat from a dozen throats at once. “That cuts 


the time for the exam. Only two hours allowed, sir. “Tisn’t fair. It’s a 
printed-paper exam. How’re we goin’ to be marked for it! It’s all Randall’s 
fault. It isn’t our fault, anyhow. An exam.’s an exam.,” etc., etc. 

Naturally Mr. King considered this was an attempt to undermine his 
authority, and, instead of beginning dictation at once, delivered a lecture on 
the spirit in which examinations should be approached. As the storm 
subsided, Beetle fanned it afresh. 

“Eh? What? What was that you were saying to MacLagan?” 

“T only said I thought the papers ought to have been looked at before they 
were given out, sir.” 

“Hear, hear!” from a back bench. Mr. King wished to know whether 
Beetle took it upon himself personally to conduct the traditions of the 
school. His zeal for knowledge ate up another fifteen minutes, during which 
the prefects showed unmistakable signs of boredom. 

“Oh, it was a giddy time,” said Beetle, afterwards, in dismantled Number 
Five. “He gibbered a bit, and I kept him on the gibber, and then he dictated 
about a half of Dolabella & Co.” 

“Good old Dolabella! Friend of mine. Yes?” said Stalky, pensively. 

“Then we had to ask him how every other word was spelt, of course, and 
he gibbered a lot more. He cursed me and MacLagan (Mac played up like a 
trump) and Randall, and the ‘materialized ignorance of the unscholarly 
middle classes,’ ‘lust for mere marks,’ and all the rest. It was what you 
might call a final exhibition — a last attack — a giddy par-ergon.” 

“But o’ course he was blind squiffy when he wrote the paper. I hope you 
explained that?” said Stalky. 

“Oh, yes. I told Tulke so. I said an immoral prefect an’ a drunken house- 
master were legitimate inferences. Tulke nearly blubbed. He’s awfully shy 
of us since Mary’s time.” 

Tulke preserved that modesty till the last moment — till the journey- 
money had been paid, and the boys were filling the brakes that took them to 
the station. Then the three tenderly constrained him to wait a while. 

“You see, Tulke, you may be a prefect,” said Stalky, “but I’ve left the 
Coll. Do you see, Tulke, dear?” 

“Yes, I see. Don’t bear malice, Stalky.” 

“Stalky? Curse your impudence, you young cub,” shouted Stalky, 
magnificent in top-hat, stiff collar, spats, and high-waisted, snuff-colored 
ulster. “I want you to understand that I’m Mister Corkran, an’ you’re a dirty 
little schoolboy.” 

“Besides bein’ frabjously immoral,” said McTurk. “Wonder you aren’t 


ashamed to foist your company on pure-minded boys like us.” 

“Come on, Tulke,’ cried Naughten, from the prefects’ brake. 

“Yes, we’re comin’. Shove up and make room, you Collegers. You’ve all 
got to be back next term, with your ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘Oh, sir,’ an’ ‘No sir’ an’ 
‘Please sir’; but before we say good-by we’re going to tell you a little story. 
Go on, Dickie” (this to the driver); “we’re quite ready. Kick that hat-box 
under the seat, an’ don’t crowd your Uncle Stalky.” 

“As nice a lot of high-minded youngsters as you’d wish to see,” said 
McTurk, gazing round with bland patronage. “A trifle immoral, but then — 
boys will be boys. It’s no good tryin’ to look stuffy, Carson. Mister Corkran 
will now oblige with the story of Tulke an’ Mary Yeo!” 


’ 


SLAVES OF THE LAMP: PART II. 


That very Infant who told the story of the capture of Boh Na Ghee [A 
Conference of the Powers: “Many Inventions”] to Eustace Cleaver, novelist, 
inherited an estateful baronetcy, with vast revenues, resigned the service, 
and became a landholder, while his mother stood guard over him to see that 
he married the right girl. But, new to his position, he presented the local 
volunteers with a full-sized magazine-rifle range, two miles long, across the 
heart of his estate, and the surrounding families, who lived in savage 
seclusion among woods full of pheasants, regarded him as an erring 
maniac. The noise of the firing disturbed their poultry, and Infant was cast 
out from the society of J.P.’s and decent men till such time as a daughter of 
the county might lure him back to right thinking. He took his revenge by 
filling the house with choice selections of old schoolmates home on leave 
— affable detrimentals, at whom the bicycle-riding maidens of the 
surrounding families were allowed to look from afar. I knew when a troop- 
ship was in port by the Infant’s invitations. Sometimes he would produce 
old friends of equal seniority; at others, young and blushing giants whom I 
had left small fags far down in the Lower Second; and to these Infant and 
the elders expounded the whole duty of man in the Army. 

“T’ve had to cut the service,” said the Infant; “but that’s no reason why 
my vast stores of experience should be lost to posterity.” He was just thirty, 
and in that same summer an imperious wire drew me to his baronial castle: 
“Got good haul; ex Tamar. Come along.” 

It was an unusually good haul, arranged with a single eye to my benefit. 
There was a baldish, broken-down captain of Native Infantry, shivering 
with ague behind an indomitable red nose — and they called him Captain 
Dickson. There was another captain, also of Native Infantry, with a fair 
mustache; his face was like white glass, and his hands were fragile, but he 
answered joyfully to the cry of Tertius. There was an enormously big and 
well-kept man, who had evidently not campaigned for years, clean-shaved, 
soft-voiced, and cat-like, but still Abanazar for all that he adorned the 
Indian Political Service; and there was a lean Irishman, his face tanned 
blue-black with the suns of the Telegraph Department. Luckily the baize 
doors of the bachelors’ wing fitted tight, for we dressed promiscuously in 
the corridor or in each other’s rooms, talking, calling, shouting, and anon 
waltzing by pairs to songs of Dick Four’s own devising. 

There were sixty years of mixed work to be sifted out between us, and 


since we had met one another from time to time in the quick scene-shifting 
of India — a dinner, camp, or a race-meeting here; a dak-bungalow or 
railway station up country somewhere else — we had never quite lost 
touch. Infant sat on the banisters, hungrily and enviously drinking it in. He 
enjoyed his baronetcy, but his heart yearned for the old days. 

It was a cheerful babel of matters personal, provincial, and imperial, 
pieces of old call-over lists, and new policies, cut short by the roar of a 
Burmese gong, and we went down not less than a quarter of a mile of stairs 
to meet Infant’s mother, who had known us all in our school-days and 
greeted us as if those had ended a week ago. But it was fifteen years since, 
with tears of laughter, she had lent me a gray princess-skirt for amateur 
theatricals. 

That was a dinner from the “Arabian Nights,” served in an eighty-foot 
hall full of ancestors and pots of flowering roses, and, what was more 
impressive, heated by steam. When it was ended and the little mother had 
gone away — (“You boys want to talk, so I shall say good-night now”) — 
we gathered about an apple-wood fire, in a gigantic polished steel grate, 
under a mantel-piece ten feet high, and the Infant compassed us about with 
curious liqueurs and that kind of cigarette which serves best to introduce 
your own pipe. 

“Oh, bliss!” grunted Dick Four from a sofa, where he had been packed 
with a rug over him. “First time I’ve been warm since I came home.” 

We were all nearly on top of the fire, except Infant, who had been long 
enough at home to take exercise when he felt chilled. This is a grisly 
diversion, but much affected by the English of the Island. 

“If you say a word about cold tubs and brisk walks,” drawled McTurk, 
“Pll kill you, Infant. I’ve got a liver, too. ‘Member when we used to think it 
a treat to turn out of our beds on a Sunday morning — thermometer fifty- 
seven degrees if it was summer — and bathe off the Pebbleridge? Ugh!” 

“Thing I don’t understand,” said Tertius, “was the way we chaps used to 
go down into the lavatories, boil ourselves pink, and then come up with all 
our pores open into a young snow-storm or a black frost. Yet none of our 
chaps died, that I can remember.” 

“Talkin’ of baths,” said McTurk, with a chuckle, “‘member our bath in 
Number Five, Beetle, the night Rabbits-Eggs rocked King? What wouldn’t 
I give to see old Stalky now! He is the only one of the two Studies not 
here.” 

“Stalky is the great man of his Century,” said Dick Four. 

“How d’you know?” I asked. 


“How do I know?” said Dick Four, scornfully. “If you’ve ever been in a 
tight place with Stalky you wouldn’t ask.” 

“T haven’t seen him since the camp at Pindi in ‘87,” I said. “He was goin’ 
strong then — about seven feet high and four feet through.” 

“Adequate chap. Infernally adequate,” said Tertius, pulling his mustache 
and staring into the fire. 

“Got dam’ near court-martialed and broke in Egypt in ‘84,” the Infant 
volunteered. “I went out in the same trooper with him — as raw as he was. 
Only I showed it, and Stalky didn’t.” 

“What was the trouble?” said McTurk, reaching forward absently to 
twitch my dress-tie into position. 

“Oh, nothing. His colonel trusted him to take twenty Tommies out to 
wash, or groom camels, or something at the back of Suakin, and Stalky got 
embroiled with Fuzzies five miles in the interior. He conducted a masterly 
retreat and wiped up eight of ‘em. He knew jolly well he’d no right to go 
out so far, so he took the initiative and pitched in a letter to his colonel, who 
was frothing at the mouth, complaining of the ‘paucity of support accorded 
to him in his operations.’ Gad, it might have been one fat brigadier slangin’ 
another! Then he went into the Staff Corps.” 

“That — is — entirely — Stalky,” said Abanazar from his arm-chair. 

“You’ve come across him, too?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied in his softest tones. “I was at the tail of that — that 
epic. Don’t you chaps know?” 

We did not — Infant, McTurk, and I; and we called for information very 
politely. 

““Twasn’t anything,” said Tertius. “We got into a mess up in the Khye- 
Kheen Hills a couple o’ years ago, and Stalky pulled us through. That’s all.” 

McTurk gazed at Tertius with all an Irishman’s contempt for the tongue- 
tied Saxon. 

“Heavens!” he said. “And it’s you and your likes govern Ireland. Tertius, 
aren’t you ashamed?” 

“Well, I can’t tell a yarn. I can chip in when the other fellow starts 
bukhing. Ask him.” He pointed to Dick Four, whose nose gleamed 
scornfully over the rug. 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” said Dick Four. “Give me a whiskey and soda. 
I’ve been drinking lemon-squash and ammoniated quinine while you chaps 
were bathin’ in champagne, and my head’s singin’ like a top.” 

He wiped his ragged mustache above the drink; and, his teeth chattering 
in his head, began: “You know the Khye-Kheen-Malo’t expedition, when 


we scared the souls out of ‘em with a field force they daren’t fight against? 
Well, both tribes — there was a coalition against us — came in without 
firing a shot; and a lot of hairy villains, who had no more power over their 
men than I had, promised and vowed all sorts of things. On that very 
slender evidence, Pussy dear — ” 

“T was at Simla,” said Abanazar, hastily. 

“Never mind, you’re tarred with the same brush. On the strength of those 
tuppenny-ha’penny treaties, your asses of Politicals reported the country as 
pacified, and the Government, being a fool, as usual, began road-makin’ — 
dependin’ on local supply for labor. ‘Member that, Pussy? ‘Rest of our 
chaps who’d had no look-in during the campaign didn’t think there’d be 
any more of it, and were anxious to get back to India. But I’d been in two of 
these little rows before, and I had my suspicions. I engineered myself, 
summa ingenio, into command of a road-patrol — no shovellin’, only 
marching up and down genteelly with a guard. They’d withdrawn all the 
troops they could, but I nucleused about forty Pathans, recruits chiefly, of 
my regiment, and sat tight at the base-camp while the road-parties went to 
work, as per Political survey.” 

“Had some rippin’ sing-songs in camp, too,” said Tertius. 

“My pup” — thus did Dick Four refer to his subaltern — ”was a pious 
little beast. He didn’t like the sing-songs, and so he went down with 
pneumonia. I rootled round the camp, and found Tertius gassing about as a 
D.A.Q.M.G., which, God knows, he isn’t cut out for. There were six or 
eight of the old Coll. at base-camp (we’re always in force for a frontier 
row), but I’d heard of Tertius as a steady old hack, and I told him he had to 
shake off his D.A.Q.M.G. breeches and help me. Tertius volunteered like a 
shot, and we settled it with the authorities, and out we went — forty 
Pathans, Tertius, and me, looking up the road-parties. Macnamara’s — 
*member old Mac, the Sapper, who played the fiddle so damnably at 
Umballa? — Mac’s party was the last but one. The last was Stalky’s. He 
was at the head of the road with some of his pet Sikhs. Mac said he 
believed he was all right.” 

“Stalky is a Sikh,” said Tertius. “He takes his men to pray at the Durbar 
Sahib at Amritzar, regularly as clockwork, when he can.” 

“Don’t interrupt, Tertius. It was about forty miles beyond Mac’s before I 
found him; and my men pointed out gently, but firmly, that the country was 
risin’. What kind o’ country, Beetle? Well, Pm no word-painter, thank 
goodness, but you might call it a hellish country! When we weren’t up to 
our necks in snow, we were rolling down the khud. The well-disposed 


inhabitants, who were to supply labor for the road-making (don’t forget 
that, Pussy dear), sat behind rocks and took pot-shots at us. ‘Old, old story! 
We all legged it in search of Stalky. I had a feeling that he’d be in good 
cover, and about dusk we found him and his road-party, as snug as a bug in 
a rug, in an old Malo’t stone fort, with a watch-tower at one corner. It 
overhung the road they had blasted out of the cliff fifty feet below; and 
under the road things went down pretty sheer, for five or six hundred feet, 
into a gorge about half a mile wide and two or three miles long. There were 
chaps on the other side of the gorge scientifically gettin’ our range. So I 
hammered on the gate and nipped in, and tripped over Stalky in a greasy, 
bloody old poshteen, squatting on the ground, eating with his men. I’d only 
seen him for half a minute about three months before, but I might have met 
him yesterday. He waved his hand all sereno. 

“Hullo, Aladdin! Hullo, Emperor!’ he said. ‘You’re just in time for the 
performance.’” 

“I saw his Sikhs looked a bit battered. ‘Where’s your command? Where’s 
your subaltern?’ I said. 

“Here — all there is of it,’ said Stalky. ‘If you want young Everett, he’s 
dead, and his body’s in the watch-tower. They rushed our road-party last 
week, and got him and seven men. We’ve been besieged for five days. I 
suppose they let you through to make sure of you. The whole country’s up. 
‘Strikes me you’ve walked into a first-class trap.’ He grinned, but neither 
Tertius nor I could see where the deuce the fun was. We hadn’t any grub for 
our men, and Stalky had only four days’ whack for his. That came of 
dependin’ upon your asinine Politicals, Pussy dear, who told us that the 
inhabitants were friendly. 

“To make us quite comfy, Stalky took us up to the watch-tower to see 
poor Everett’s body, lyin’ in a foot o’ drifted snow. It looked like a girl of 
fifteen — not a hair on the little fellow’s face. He’d been shot through the 
temple, but the Malo’ts had left their mark on him. Stalky unbuttoned the 
tunic, and showed it to us — a rummy sickle-shaped cut on the chest. 
‘Member the snow all white on his eyebrows, Tertius? ‘Member when 
Stalky moved the lamp and it looked as if he was alive?” 

“Ye-es,” said Tertius, with a shudder. “‘Member the beastly look on 
Stalky’s face, though, with his nostrils all blown out, same as he used to 
look when he was bullyin’ a fag? That was a lovely evening.” 

“We held a council of war up there over Everett’s body. Stalky said the 
Malo’ts and Khye-Kheens were up together; havin’ sunk their blood feuds 
to settle us. The chaps we’d seen across the gorge were Khye-Kheens. It 


was about half a mile from them to us as a bullet flies, and they’d made a 
line of sungars under the brow of the hill to sleep in and starve us out. The 
Malo’ts, he said, were in front of us promiscuous. There wasn’t good cover 
behind the fort, or they’d have been there, too. Stalky didn’t mind the 
Malo’ts half as much as he did the Khye-Kheens. He said the Malo’ts were 
treacherous curs. What I couldn’t understand was, why in the world the two 
gangs didn’t join in and rush us. There must have been at least five hundred 
of ‘em. Stalky said they didn’t trust each other very well, because they were 
ancestral enemies when they were at home; and the only time they’d tried a 
rush he’d hove a couple of blasting-charges among ‘em, and that had 
sickened ‘em a bit. 

“Tt was dark by the time we finished, and Stalky, always serene, said: 
“You command now. I don’t suppose you mind my taking any action I may 
consider necessary to reprovision the fort?’ I said, ‘Of course not,’ and then 
the lamp blew out. So Tertius and I had to climb down the tower steps (we 
didn’t want to stay with Everett) and got back to our men. Stalky had gone 
off — to count the stores, I supposed. Anyhow, Tertius and I sat up in case 
of a rush (they were plugging at us pretty generally, you know), relieving 
each other till the mornin’. 

“Mornin’ came. No Stalky. Not a sign of him. I took counsel with his 
senior native officer — a grand, white-whiskered old chap — Rutton Singh, 
from Jullunder-way. He only grinned, and said it was all right. Stalky had 
been out of the fort twice before, somewhere or other, accordin’ to him. He 
said Stalky ‘ud come back unchipped, and gave me to understand that 
Stalky was an invulnerable Guru of sorts. All the same, I put the whole 
command on half rations, and set ‘em to pickin’ out loopholes. 

“About noon there was no end of a snow-storm, and the enemy stopped 
firing. We replied gingerly, because we were awfully short of ammunition. 
Don’t suppose we fired five shots an hour, but we generally got our man. 
Well, while I was talking with Rutton Singh I saw Stalky coming down 
from the watch-tower, rather puffy about the eyes, his poshteen coated with 
claret-colored ice. 

“<No trustin’ these snow-storms,’ he said. ‘Nip out quick and snaffle what 
you can get. There’s a certain amount of friction between the Khye-Kheens 
and the Malo’ts just now.’ 

“T turned Tertius out with twenty Pathans, and they bucked about in the 
snow for a bit till they came on to a sort of camp about eight hundred yards 
away, with only a few men in charge and half a dozen sheep by the fire. 
They finished off the men, and snaffled the sheep and as much grain as they 


could carry, and came back. No one fired a shot at ‘em. There didn’t seem 
to be anybody about, but the snow was falling pretty thick. 

“That’s good enough,’ said Stalky when we got dinner ready and he was 
chewin’ mutton-kababs off a cleanin’ rod. ‘There’s no sense riskin’ men. 
They’re holding a pow-wow between the Khye-Kheens and the Malo’ts at 
the head of the gorge. I don’t think these so-called coalitions are much 
good.’ 

“Do you know what that maniac had done? Tertius and I shook it out of 
him by instalments. There was an underground granary cellar-room below 
the watch-tower, and in blasting the road Stalky had blown a hole into one 
side of it. Being no one else but Stalky, he’d kept the hole open for his own 
ends; and laid poor Everett’s body slap over the well of the stairs that led 
down to it from the watch-tower. He’d had to move and replace the corpse 
every time he used the passage. The Sikhs wouldn’t go near the place, of 
course. Well, he’d got out of this hole, and dropped on to the road. Then, in 
the night and a howling snow-storm, he’d dropped over the edge of the 
khud, made his way down to the bottom of the gorge, forded the nullah, 
which was half frozen, climbed up on the other side along a track he’d 
discovered, and come out on the right flank of the Khye-Kheens. He had 
then — listen to this! — crossed over a ridge that paralleled their rear, 
walked half a mile behind that, and come out on the left of their line where 
the gorge gets shallow and where there was a regular track between the 
Malo’t and the Khye-Kheen camps. That was about two in the morning, 
and, as it turned out, a man spotted him — a Khye-Kheen. So Stalky 
abolished him quietly, and left him — with the Malo’t mark on his chest, 
same as Everett had. 

“T was just as economical as I could be,’ Stalky said to us. ‘If he’d 
shouted I should have been slain. I’d never had to do that kind of thing but 
once before, and that was the first time I tried that path. It’s perfectly 
practicable for infantry, you know.’ 

““What about your first man?’ I said. 

“Oh, that was the night after they killed Everett, and I went out lookin’ 
for a line of retreat for my men. A man found me. I abolished him — 
privatim — scragged him. But on thinkin’ it over it occurred to me that if I 
could find the body (I’d hove it down some rocks) I might decorate it with 
the Malo’t mark and leave it to the Khye-Kheens to draw inferences. So I 
went out again the next night and did. The Khye-Kheens are shocked at the 
Malo’ts perpetratin’ these two dastardly outrages after they’d sworn to sink 
all bleed feuds. I lay up behind their sungars early this morning and 


watched ‘em. They all went to confer about it at the head of the gorge. 
Awf’ly annoyed they are. Don’t wonder.’ You know the way Stalky drops 
out his words, one by one.” 

“My God!” said the Infant, explosively, as the full depth of the strategy 
dawned on him. 

“Dear-r man!” said McTurk, purring rapturously. 

“Stalky stalked,” said Tertius. “That’s all there is to it.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said Dick Four. “Don’t you remember how he insisted 
that he had only applied his luck? Don’t you remember how Rutton Singh 
grabbed his boots and grovelled in the snow, and how our men shouted?” 

“None of our Pathans believed that was luck,” said Tertius. “They swore 
Stalky ought to have been born a Pathan, and — ’member we nearly had a 
row in the fort when Rutton Singh said Stalky was a Pathan? Gad, how 
furious the old chap was with my Jemadar! But Stalky just waggled his 
finger and they shut up. 

“Old Rutton Singh’s sword was half out, though, and he swore he’d 
cremate every Khye-Kheen and Malo’t he killed. That made the Jemadar 
pretty wild, because he didn’t mind fighting against his own creed, but he 
wasn’t going to crab a fellow Mussulman’s chances of Paradise. Then 
Stalky jabbered Pushtu and Punjabi in alternate streaks. Where the deuce 
did he pick up his Pushtu from, Beetle?” 

“Never mind his language, Dick,” said I. “Give us the gist of it.” 

“T flatter myself I can address the wily Pathan on occasion, but, hang it 
all, I can’t make puns in Pushtu, or top off my arguments with a smutty 
story, as he did. He played on those two old dogs o’ war like a — like a 
concertina. Stalky said — and the other two backed up his knowledge of 
Oriental nature — that the Khye-Kheens and the Malo’ts between ‘em 
would organize a combined attack on us that night, as a proof of good faith. 
They wouldn’t drive it home, though, because neither side would trust the 
other on account, as Rutton Singh put it, of the little accidents. Stalky’s 
notion was to crawl out at dusk with his Sikhs, manoeuvre ‘em along this 
ungodly goat-track that he’d found, to the back of the Khye-Kheen position, 
and then lob in a few long shots at the Malo’ts when the attack was well on. 
‘That'll divert their minds and help to agitate ‘em,’ he said. ‘Then you 
chaps can come out and sweep up the pieces, and we’ll rendezvous at the 
head of the gorge. After that, I move we get back to Mac’s camp and have 
something to eat.” 

“You were commandin’?” the Infant suggested. 

“I was about three months senior to Stalky, and two months Tertius’s 


senior,” Dick Four replied. “But we were all from the same old Coll. I 
should say ours was the only little affair on record where some one wasn’t 
jealous of some one else.” 

“We weren’t,” Tertius broke in, “but there was another row between Gul 
Sher Khan and Rutton Singh. Our Jemadar said — he was quite right — 
that no Sikh living could stalk worth a damn; and that Koran Sahib had 
better take out the Pathans, who understood that kind of mountain work. 
Rutton Singh said that Koran Sahib jolly well knew every Pathan was a 
born deserter, and every Sikh was a gentleman, even if he couldn’t crawl on 
his belly. Stalky struck in with some woman’s proverb or other, that had the 
effect of doublin’ both men up with a grin. He said the Sikhs and the 
Pathans could settle their claims on the Khye-Kheens and Malo’ts later on, 
but he was going to take his Sikhs along for this mountain-climbing job, 
because Sikhs could shoot. They can, too. Give ‘em a mule-load of 
ammunition apiece, and they’re perfectly happy.” 

“And out he gat,” said Dick Four. “As soon as it was dark, and he’d had a 
bit of a snooze, him and thirty Sikhs went down through the staircase in the 
tower, every mother’s son of ‘em salutin’ little Everett where It stood 
propped up against the wall. The last I heard him say was, ‘Kubbadar! 
tumbleinga! [Look out; you’ll fall!] and they tumbleingaed over the black 
edge of nothing. Close upon 9 p.m. the combined attack developed; Khye- 
Kheens across the valley, and Malo’ts in front of us, pluggin’ at long range 
and yellin’ to each other to come along and cut our infidel throats. Then 
they skirmished up to the gate, and began the old game of calling our 
Pathans renegades, and invitin’ ‘em to join the holy war. One of our men, a 
young fellow from Dera Ismail, jumped on the wall to slang ‘em back, and 
jumped down, blubbing like a child. He’d been hit smack in the middle of 
the hand. ‘Never saw a man yet who could stand a hit in the hand without 
weepin’ bitterly. It tickles up all the nerves. So Tertius took his rifle and 
smote the others on the head to keep them quiet at the loopholes. The dear 
children wanted to open the gate and go in at ‘em generally, but that didn’t 
suit our book. 

“At last, near midnight, I heard the wop, wop, wop, of Stalky’s Martinis 
across the valley, and some general cursing among the Malo’ts, whose main 
body was hid from us by a fold in the hillside. Stalky was brownin’ ‘em at a 
great rate, and very naturally they turned half right and began to blaze at 
their faithless allies, the Khye-Kheens — regular volley firin’. In less than 
ten minutes after Stalky opened the diversion they were going it hammer 
and tongs, both sides the valley. When we could see, the valley was rather a 


mixed-up affair. The Khye-Kheens had streamed out of their sungars above 
the gorge to chastise the Malo’ts, and Stalky — I was watching him through 
my glasses — had slipped in behind ‘em. Very good. The Khye-Kheens had 
to leg it along the hillside up to where the gorge got shallow and they could 
cross over to the Malo’ts, who were awfully cheered to see the Khye- 
Kheens taken in the rear. 

“Then it occurred to me to comfort the Khye-Kheens. So I turned out the 
whole command, and we advanced a’ la pas de charge, doublin’ up what, 
for the sake of argument, we’ll call the Malo’ts’ left flank. Even then, if 
they’d sunk their differences, they could have eaten us alive; but they’d 
been firin’ at each other half the night, and they went on firin’. Queerest 
thing you ever saw in your born days! As soon as our men doubled up to 
the Malo’ts, they’d blaze at the Khye-Kheens more zealously than ever, to 
show they were on our side, run up the valley a few hundred yards, and halt 
to fire again. The moment Stalky saw our game he duplicated it his side the 
gorge; and, by Jove! the Khye-Kheens did just the same thing.” 

“Yes, but,” said Tertius, “you’ve forgot him playin’ ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind 
the baby’ on the bugle to hurry us up.” 

“Did he?” roared McTurk. Somehow we all began to sing it, and there 
was an interruption. 

“Rather,” said Tertius, when we were quiet. No one of the Aladdin 
company could forget that tune. “Yes, he played ‘Patsy.’ Go on, Dick.” 

“Finally,” said Dick Four, “we drove both mobs into each other’s arms on 
a bit of level ground at the head of the valley, and saw the whole crew whirl 
off, fightin’ and stabbin’ and swearin’ in a blindin’ snow-storm. They were a 
heavy, hairy lot, and we didn’t follow ‘em. 

“Stalky had captured one prisoner — an old pensioned Sepoy of twenty- 
five years’ service, who produced his discharge — an awf’ly sportin’ old 
card. He had been tryin’ to make his men rush us early in the day. He was 
sulky — angry with his own side for their cowardice, and Rutton Singh 
wanted to bayonet him — Sikhs don’t understand fightin’ against the 
Government after you’ve served it honestly — but Stalky rescued him, and 
froze on to him tight — with ulterior motives, I believe. When we got back 
to the fort, we buried young Everett — Stalky wouldn’t hear of blowin’ up 
the place — and bunked. We’d only lost ten men, all told.” 

“Only ten, out of seventy. How did you lose ‘em?” I asked. 

“Oh, there was a rush on the fort early in the night, and a few Malo’ts got 
over the gate. It was rather a tight thing for a minute or two, but the recruits 
took it beautifully. Lucky job we hadn’t any badly wounded men to carry, 


because we had forty miles to Macnamara’s camp. By Jove, how we legged 
it! Half way in, old Rutton Singh collapsed, so we slung him across four 
rifles and Stalky’s overcoat; and Stalky, his prisoner, and a couple of Sikhs 
were his bearers. After that I went to sleep. You can, you know, on the 
march, when your legs get properly numbed. Mac swears we all marched 
into his camp snoring and dropped where we halted. His men lugged us into 
the tents like gram-bags. I remember wakin’ up and seeing Stalky asleep 
with his head on old Rutton Singh’s chest. He slept twenty-four hours. I 
only slept seventeen, but then I was coming down with dysentery.” 

“Coming down? What rot! He had it on him before we joined Stalky in 
the fort,” said Tertius. 

“Well, you needn’t talk! You hove your sword at Macnamara and 
demanded a drum-head court-martial every time you saw him. The only 
thing that soothed you was putting you under arrest every half hour. You 
were off your head for three days.” 

“Don’t remember a word of it,” said Tertius, placidly. “I remember my 
orderly giving me milk, though.” 

“How did Stalky come out?” McTurk demanded, purling hard over his 
pipe. 

“Stalky? Like a serene Brahmini bull. Poor old Mac was at his Royal 
Engineers’ wits’ end to know what to do. You see I was putrid with 
dysentery, Tertius was ravin’, half the men had frost-bite, and Macnamara’s 
orders were to break camp and come in before winter. So Stalky, who 
hadn’t turned a hair, took half his supplies to save him the bother o’ luggin’ 
‘em back to the plains, and all the ammunition he could get at, and, consilio 
et auxilio Rutton Singhi, tramped back to his fort with all his Sikhs and his 
precious prisoners, and a lot of dissolute hangers-on that he and the prisoner 
had seduced into service. He had sixty men of sorts — and his brazen 
cheek. Mac nearly wept with joy when he went. You see there weren’t any 
explicit orders to Stalky to come in before the passes were blocked: Mac is 
a great man for orders, and Stalky’s a great man for orders — when they 
suit his book.” 

“He told me he was goin’ to the Engadine,” said Tertius. “Sat on my cot 
smokin’ a cigarette, and makin’ me laugh till I cried. Macnamara bundled 
the whole lot of us down to the plains next day. We were a walkin’ 
hospital.” 

“Stalky told me that Macnamara was a simple godsend to him,” said 
Dick Four. “I used to see him in Mac’s tent listenin’ to Mac playin’ the 
fiddle, and, between the pieces, wheedlin’ Mac out of picks and shovels and 


dynamite cartridges hand-over-fist. Well, that was the last we saw of Stalky. 
A week or so later the passes were shut with snow, and I don’t think Stalky 
wanted to be found particularly just then.” 

“He didn’t,” said the fair and fat Abanazar. “He didn’t. Ho, ho!” 

Dick Four threw up his thin, dry hand with the blue veins at the back of 
it. “Hold on a minute, Pussy; Pll let you in at the proper time. I went down 
to my regiment, and that spring, five mouths later, I got off with a couple of 
companies on detachment: nominally to look after some friends of ours 
across the border; actually, of course, to recruit. It was a bit unfortunate, 
because an ass of a young Naick carried a frivolous blood-feud he’d 
inherited from his aunt into those hills, and the local gentry wouldn’t 
volunteer into my corps. Of course, the Naick had taken short leave to 
manage the business; that was all regular enough; but he’d stalked my pet 
orderly’s uncle. It was an infernal shame, because I knew Harris of the 
Ghuznees would be covering that ground three months later, and he’d 
snaffle all the chaps I had my eyes on. Everybody was down on the Naick, 
because they felt he ought to have had the decency to postpone his — his 
disgustful amours till our companies were full strength. 

“Still the beast had a certain amount of professional feeling left. He sent 
one of his aunt’s clan by night to tell me that, if I’d take safeguard, he’d put 
me on to a batch of beauties. I nipped over the border like a shot, and about 
ten miles the other side, in a nullah, my rapparee-in-charge showed me 
about seventy men variously armed, but standing up like a Queen’s 
company. Then one of ‘em stepped out and lugged round an old bugle, just 
like — who’s the man? — Bancroft, ain’t it? — feeling for his eye-glass in 
a farce, and played ‘Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby. Arrah, Patsy, mind’ — that 
was as for as he could get.” 

That, also, was as far as Dick Four could get, because we had to sing the 
old song through twice, again and once more, and subsequently, in order to 
repeat it. 

“He explained that if I knew the rest of the song he had a note for me 
from the man the song belonged to. Whereupon, my children, I finished that 
old tune on that bugle, and this is what I got. I knew you’d like to look at it. 
Don’t grab.” (We were all struggling for a sight of the well-known 
unformed handwriting.) “Pll read it aloud. 

“Fort Everett, February 19. 

“Dear Dick, or Tertius: The bearer of this is in charge of seventy-five 
recruits, all pukka devils, but desirous of leading new lives. They have been 
slightly polished, and after being boiled may shape well. I want you to give 


thirty of them to my adjutant, who, though God’s own ass, will need men 
this spring. The rest you can keep. You will be interested to learn that I have 
extended my road to the end of the Malo’t country. All headmen and priests 
concerned in last September’s affair worked one month each, supplying 
road metal from their own houses. Everett’s grave is covered by a forty-foot 
mound, which should serve well as a base for future triangulations. Rutton 
Singh sends his best salaams. I am making some treaties, and have given 
my prisoner — who also sends his salaams — local rank of Khan Bahadur. 
“A. L. Cockran.’ 

“Well, that was all,” said Dick Four, when the roaring, the shouting, the 
laughter, and, I think, the tears, had subsided. “I chaperoned the gang across 
the border as quick as I could. They were rather homesick, but they cheered 
up when they recognized some of my chaps, who had been in the Khye- 
Kheen row, and they made a rippin’ good lot. It’s rather more than three 
hundred miles from Fort Everett to where I picked ‘em up. Now, Pussy, tell 
‘em the latter end o’ Stalky as you saw it.” 

Abanazar laughed a little nervous, misleading, official laugh. 

“Oh, it wasn’t much. I was at Simla in the spring, when our Stalky, out of 
his snows, began corresponding direct with the Government.” 

“After the manner of a king,” suggested Dick Four. “My turn now, Dick. 
He’d done a whole let of things he shouldn’t have done, and constructively 
pledged the Government to all sorts of action.” 

“<Pledged the State’s ticker, eh?” said McTurk, with a nod to me. 

“About that; but the embarrassin’ part was that it was all so thunderin’ 
convenient, so well reasoned, don’t you know? Came in as pat as if he’d 
had access to all sorts of information — which he couldn’t, of course.” 

“Pooh!” said Tertius, “I back Stalky against the Foreign Office any day.” 

“He’d done pretty nearly everything he could think of, except strikin’ 
coins in his own image and superscription, all under cover of buildin’ this 
infernal road and bein’ blocked by the snow. His report was simply 
amazin’. Von Lennaert tore his hair over it at first, and then he gasped, 
‘Who the dooce is this unknown Warren Hastings? He must be slain. He 
must be slain officially! The Viceroy’ll never stand it. It’s unheard of. He 
must be slain by his Excellency in person. Order him up here and pitch in a 
stinger.’ Well, I sent him no end of an official stinger, and I pitched in an 
unofficial telegram at the same time.” 

“You!” This with amazement from the Infant, for Abanazar resembled 
nothing so much as a fluffy Persian cat. 

“Yes — me,” said Abanazar. ““Twasn’t much, but after what you’ve said, 


Dicky, it was rather a coincidence, because I wired: 
“*Aladdin now has got his wife, 
Your Emperor is appeased. 
I think you’d better come to life: 
We hope you’ve all been pleased.’ 

“Funny how that old song came up in my head. That was fairly non- 
committal and encouragin’. The only flaw was that his Emperor wasn’t 
appeased by very long chalks. Stalky extricated himself from his mountain 
fastnesses and leafed up to Simla at his leisure, to be offered up on the 
horns of the altar.” 

“But,” I began, “surely the Commander-in-Chief is the proper — ” 

“His Excellency had an idea that if he blew up one single junior captain 
— same as King used to blow us up — he was holdin’ the reins of empire, 
and, of course, as long as he had that idea, Von Lennaert encouraged him. 
I’m not sure Von Lennaert didn’t put that notion into his head.” 

“They’ve changed the breed, then, since my time,” I said. 

“P’r’aps. Stalky was sent up for his wiggin’ like a bad little boy. I’ve 
reason to believe that His Excellency’s hair stood on end. He walked into 
Stalky for one hour — Stalky at attention in the middle of the floor, and (so 
he vowed) Von Lennaert pretending to soothe down His Excellency’s 
topknot in dumb show in the background. Stalky didn’t dare to look up, or 
he’d have laughed.” 

“Now, wherefore was Stalky not broken publicly?” said the Infant, with a 
large and luminous leer. 

“Ah, wherefore?” said Abanazar. “To give him a chance to retrieve his 
blasted career, and not to break his father’s heart. Stalky hadn’t a father, but 
that didn’t matter. He behaved like a — like the Sanawar Orphan Asylum, 
and His Excellency graciously spared him. Then he came round to my 
office and sat opposite me for ten minutes, puffing out his nostrils. Then he 
said, ‘Pussy, if I thought that basket-hanger — °” 

“Hah! He remembered that,” said McTurk. 

“That two-anna basket-hanger governed India, I swear I’d become a 
naturalized Muscovite to-morrow. I’m a femme incomprise. This thing’s 
broken my heart. It’ll take six months’ shootin’-leave in India to mend it. 
Do you think I can get it, Pussy?’ 

“He got it in about three minutes and a half, and seventeen days later he 
was back in the arms of Rutton Singh — horrid disgraced — with orders to 
hand over his command, etc., to Cathcart MacMonnie.” 

“Observe!” said Dick Four. “One colonel of the Political Department in 


charge of thirty Sikhs, on a hilltop. Observe, my children!” 

“Naturally, Cathcart not being a fool, even if he is a Political, let Stalky 
do his shooting within fifteen miles of Fort Everett for the next six months, 
and I always understood they and Rutton Singh and the prisoner were as 
thick as thieves. Then Stalky loafed back to his regiment, I believe. I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

“T have, though,” said McTurk, swelling with pride. 

We all turned as one man. “It was at the beginning of this hot weather. I 
was in camp in the Jullunder doab and stumbled slap on Stalky in a Sikh 
village; sitting on the one chair of state, with half the population grovellin’ 
before him, a dozen Sikh babies on his knees, an old harridan clappin’ him 
on the shoulder, and a garland o’ flowers round his neck. Told me he was 
recruitin’. We dined together that night, but he never said a word of the 
business at the Fort. Told me, though, that if I wanted any supplies I’d 
better say I was Koran Sahib’s bhai; and I did, and the Sikhs wouldn’t take 
my money.” 

“Ah! That must have been one of Rutton Singh’s villages,” said Dick 
Four; and we smoked for some time in silence. 

“T say,” said McTurk, casting back through the years, “did Stalky ever 
tell you how Rabbits-Eggs came to rock King that night?” 

“No,” said Dick Four. Then McTurk told. “I see,” said Dick Four, 
nodding. “Practically he duplicated that trick over again. There’s nobody 
like Stalky.” 

“That’s just where you make the mistake,” I said. “India’s full of Stalkies 
— Cheltenham and Haileybury and Marlborough chaps — that we don’t 
know anything about, and the surprises will begin when there is really a big 
row on.” 

“Who will be surprised?” said Dick Four. 

“The other side. The gentlemen who go to the front in first-class 
carriages. Just imagine Stalky let loose on the south side of Europe with a 
sufficiency of Sikhs and a reasonable prospect of loot. Consider it quietly.” 

“There’s something in that, but you’re too much of an optimist, Beetle,” 
said the Infant. 

“Well, Pve a right to be. Ain’t I responsible for the whole thing? You 
needn’t laugh. Who wrote ‘Aladdin now has got his wife’ — eh?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” said Tertius. 

“Everything,” said I. 

“Prove it,” said the Infant. 

And I have. 
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newspapers between 1887 and 1889. They include both letters from 
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PART I - LETTERS OF MARQUE 


LETTERS OF MARQUE 


OF THE BEGINNING OF THINGS. OF THE TAJ AND THE GLOBE- 
TROTTER. THE YOUNG MAN FROM MANCHESTER AND CERTAIN 
MORAL REFLECTIONS. 

Nov.-Dec., 1887 

Except for those who, under compulsion of a sick certificate, are flying 
Bombaywards, it is good for every man to see some little of the great Indian 
Empire and the strange folk who move about it. It is good to escape for a 
time from the House of Rimmon — be it office or cutchery — and to go 
abroad under no more exacting master than personal inclination, and with 
no more definite plan of travel than has the horse, escaped from pasture, 
free upon the countryside. The first result of such freedom is extreme 
bewilderment, and the second reduces the freed to a state of mind which, 
for his sins, must be the normal portion of the Globe-trotter — the man who 
“does” kingdoms in days and writes books upon them in weeks. And this 
desperate facility is not as strange as it seems. By the time that an 
Englishman has come by sea and rail via America, Japan, Singapur, and 
Ceylon, to India, he can — these eyes have seen him do so — master in five 
minutes the intricacies of the Indian Bradshaw, and tell an old resident 
exactly how and where the trains run. Can we wonder that the intoxication 
of success in hasty assimilation should make him overbold, and that he 
should try to grasp — but a full account of the insolent Globe-trotter must 
be reserved. He is worthy of a book. Given absolute freedom for a month, 
the mind, as I have said, fails to take in the situation and, after much debate, 
contents itself with following in old and well-beaten ways — paths that we 
in India have no time to tread, but must leave to the country cousin who 
wears his pagri tail-fashion down his back, and says “cabman” to the driver 
of the ticca-ghari. 

Now, Jeypore from the Anglo-Indian point of view is a station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa line, on the way to Bombay, where half an hour is 
allowed for dinner, and where there ought to be more protection from the 
sun than at present exists. Some few, more learned than the rest, know that 
garnets come from Jeypore, and here the limits of our wisdom are set. We 
do not, to quote the Calcutta shopkeeper, come out “for the good of our 


‘ealth,” and what touring we accomplish is for the most part off the line of 
rail. 

For these reasons, and because he wished to study our winter birds of 
passage, one of the few thousand Englishmen in India on a date and in a 
place which have no concern with the story, sacrificed all his self-respect 
and became — at enormous personal inconvenience — a Globe-trotter 
going to Jeypore, and leaving behind him for a little while all that old and 
well-known life in which Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners, 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, Aides-de-camp, Colonels and their 
wives, Majors, Captains, and Subalterns after their kind move and rule and 
govern and squabble and fight and sell each other’s horses and tell wicked 
stories of their neighbours. But before he had fully settled into his part or 
accustomed himself to saying, “Please take out this luggage,” to the coolies 
at the stations, he saw from the train the Taj wrapped in the mists of the 
morning. 

There is a story of a Frenchman who feared not God, nor regarded man, 
sailing to Egypt for the express purpose of scoffing at the Pyramids and — 
though this is hard to believe — at the great Napoleon who had warred 
under their shadow. It is on record that that blasphemous Gaul came to the 
Great Pyramid and wept through mingled reverence and contrition; for he 
sprang from an emotional race. To understand his feelings it is necessary to 
have read a great deal too much about the Taj, its design and proportions; to 
have seen execrable pictures of it at the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition, to have 
had its praises sung by superior and travelled friends till the brain loathed 
the repetition of the word; and then, sulky with want of sleep, heavy-eyed, 
unwashed, and chilled, to come upon it suddenly. Under these 
circumstances everything, you will concede, is in favour of a cold, critical, 
and not too impartial verdict. As the Englishman leaned out of the carriage 
he saw first an opal-tinted cloud on the horizon, and, later, certain towers. 
The mists lay on the ground, so that the Splendour seemed to be floating 
free of the earth; and the mists rose in the background, so that at no time 
could everything be seen clearly. Then as the train sped forward, and the 
mists shifted, and the sun shone upon the mists, the Taj took a hundred new 
shapes, each perfect and each beyond description. It was the Ivory Gate 
through which all good dreams come; it was the realization of “the 
gleaming halls of dawn” that Tennyson sings of; it was veritably the 
“aspiration fixed,” the “sigh made stone” of a lesser poet; and, over and 
above concrete comparisons, it seemed the embodiment of all things pure, 
all things holy, and all things unhappy. That was the mystery of the 


building! It may be that the mists wrought the witchery, and that the Taj 
seen in the dry sunlight is only, as guide-books say, a noble structure. The 
Englishman could not tell, and has made a vow that he will never go nearer 
the spot, for fear of breaking the charm of the unearthly pavilions. 

It may be, too, that each must view the Taj for himself with his own eyes, 
working out his own interpretation of the sight. It is certain that no man can 
in cold blood and colder ink set down his impressions if he has been in the 
least moved. 

To the one who watched and wondered that November morning the thing 
seemed full of sorrow — the sorrow of the man who built it for the woman 
he loved, and the sorrow of the workmen who died in the building — used 
up like cattle. And in the face of this sorrow the Taj flushed in the sunlight 
and was beautiful, after the beauty of a woman who has done no wrong. 

Here the train ran in under the walls of Agra Fort, and another train — of 
thought incoherent as that written above — came to an end. Let those who 
scoff at overmuch enthusiasm look at the Taj and thenceforward be dumb. It 
is well on the threshold of a journey to be taught reverence and awe. 

But there is no reverence in the Globe-trotter: he is brazen. A Young Man 
from Manchester was travelling to Bombay in order — how the words hurt! 
— to be home by Christmas. He had come through America, New Zealand, 
and Australia, and finding that he had ten days to spare at Bombay, 
conceived the modest idea of “doing India.” “I don’t say that I’ve done it 
all; but you may say that I’ve seen a good deal.” Then he explained that he 
had been “much pleased” at Agra; “much pleased” at Delhi; and, last 
profanation, “very much pleased” at the Taj. Indeed, he seemed to be going 
through life just then “much pleased” at everything. With rare and sparkling 
originality he remarked that India was a “big place,” and that there were 
many things to buy. Verily, this Young Man must have been a delight to the 
Delhi boxwallahs. He had purchased shawls and embroidery “to the tune 
of” a certain number of rupees duly set forth, and he had purchased 
jewellery to another tune. These were gifts for friends at home, and he 
considered them “very Eastern.” If silver filigree work modelled on Palais 
Royal patterns, or aniline blue scarves be Eastern, he had succeeded in his 
heart’s desire. For some inscrutable end it had been decreed that man shall 
take a delight in making his fellow-man miserable. The Englishman began 
to point out gravely the probable extent to which the Young Man from 
Manchester had been swindled, and the Young Man said: “By Jove! You 
don’t say so? I hate being done. If there’s anything I hate, it’s being done!” 

He had been so happy in the thought of “getting home by Christmas,” 


and so charmingly communicative as to the members of his family for 
whom such and such gifts were intended, that the Englishman cut short the 
record of fraud and soothed him by saying that he had not been so very 
badly “done,” after all. This consideration was misplaced, for, his peace of 
mind restored, the Young Man from Manchester looked out of the window 
and, waving his hand over the Empire generally, said: “I say. Look here. All 
those wells are wrong, you know!” The wells were on the wheel and 
inclined plane system; but he objected to the incline, and said that it would 
be much better for the bullocks if they walked on level ground. Then light 
dawned upon him, and he said: “I suppose it’s to exercise all their muscles. 
Y’ know a canal horse is no use after he has been on the tow-path for some 
time. He can’t walk anywhere but on the flat, y’ know, and I suppose it’s 
just the same with bullocks.” The spurs of the Aravalis, under which the 
train was running, had evidently suggested this brilliant idea which passed 
uncontradicted, for the Englishman was looking out of the window. 

If one were bold enough to generalise after the manner of Globe-trotters, 
it would be easy to build up a theory on the well incident to account for the 
apparent insanity of some of our cold weather visitors. Even the Young 
Man from Manchester could evolve a complete idea for the training of well- 
bullocks in the East at thirty seconds’ notice. How much the more could a 
cultivated observer from, let us say, an English constituency, blunder and 
pervert and mangle? We in this country have no time to work out the 
notion, which is worthy of the consideration of some leisurely Teuton 
intellect. 

Envy may have prompted a too bitter judgment of the Young Man from 
Manchester; for, as the train bore him from Jeypore to Ahmedabad, happy 
in his “getting home by Christmas,” pleased as a child with his Delhi 
atrocities, pink-cheeked, whiskered, and superbly self-confident, the 
Englishman whose home for the time was a dark bungaloathsome hotel, 
watched his departure regretfully; for he knew exactly to what sort of 
genial, cheery British household, rich in untravelled kin, that Young Man 
was speeding. It is pleasant to play at Globe-trotting; but to enter fully into 
the spirit of the piece, one must also be “going home for Christmas.” 


II 


SHOWS THE CHARM OF RAJPUTANA AND OF JEYPORE, THE 
CITY OF THE GLOBE-TROTTER. OF ITS FOUNDER AND ITS 
EMBELLISHMENT. EXPLAINS THE USE AND DESTINY OF THE 
STUD-BRED, AND FAILS TO EXPLAIN MANY MORE IMPORTANT 
MATTERS. 
If any part of a land strewn with dead men’s bones have a special claim to 
distinction, Rajputana, as the cock-pit of India, stands first. East of Suez 
men do not build towers on the tops of hills for the sake of the view, nor do 
they stripe the mountain sides with bastioned stone walls to keep in cattle. 
Since the beginning of time, if we are to credit the legends, there was 
fighting — heroic fighting — at the foot of the Aravalis and beyond, in the 
great deserts of sand penned by those kindly mountains from spreading 
over the heart of India. The “Thirty-six Royal Races” fought as royal races 
know how to do, Chohan with Rahtor, brother against brother, son against 
father. Later — but excerpts from the tangled tale of force, fraud, cunning, 
desperate love and more desperate revenge, crime worthy of demons and 
virtues fit for gods, may be found, by all who care to look, in the book of 
the man who loved the Rajputs and gave a life’s labours in their behalf. 
From Delhi to Abu, and from the Indus to the Chambul, each yard of 
ground has witnessed slaughter, pillage, and rapine. But, to-day, the capital 
of the State, that Dhola Rae, son of Soora Singh, hacked out more than nine 
hundred years ago with the sword from some weaker ruler’s realm, is 
lighted with gas, and possesses many striking and English peculiarities. 
Dhola Rae was killed in due time, and for nine hundred years Jeypore, 
torn by the intrigues of unruly princes and princelings, fought Asiatically. 
When and how Jeypore became a feudatory of British power and in what 
manner we put a slur upon Rajput honour — punctilious as the honour of 
the Pathan — are matters of which the Globe-trotter knows more than we 
do. He “reads up” — to quote his own words — a city before he comes to 
us, and, straightway going to another city, forgets, or, worse still, mixes 
what he has learnt — so that in the end he writes down the Rajput a 
Mahratta, says that Lahore is in the Northwest Provinces, and was once the 
capital of Sivaji, and piteously demands a “guide-book on all India, a thing 
that you can carry in your trunk y’ know — that gives you plain 
descriptions of things without mixing you up.” Here is a chance for a writer 
of discrimination and void of conscience! 


But to return to Jeypore — a pink city set on the border of a blue lake, 
and surrounded by the low, red spurs of the Aravalis — a city to see and to 
puzzle over. There was once a ruler of the State, called Jey Singh, who 
lived in the days of Aurungzeb, and did him service with foot and horse. He 
must have been the Solomon of Rajputana, for through the forty-four years 
of his reign his “wisdom remained with him.” He led armies, and when 
fighting was over, turned to literature; he intrigued desperately and 
successfully, but found time to gain a deep insight into astronomy, and, by 
what remains above ground now, we can tell that whatsoever his eyes 
desired, he kept not from him. Knowing his own worth, he deserted the city 
of Amber founded by Dhola Rae among the hills, and, six miles further, in 
the open plain, bade one Vedyadhar, his architect, build a new city, as 
seldom Indian city was built before — with huge streets straight as an 
arrow, sixty yards broad, and cross-streets broad and straight. Many years 
afterward the good people of America builded their towns after this pattern, 
but knowing nothing of Jey Singh, they took all the credit to themselves. 

He built himself everything that pleased him, palaces and gardens and 
temples, and then died, and was buried under a white marble tomb on a hill 
overlooking the city. He was a traitor, if history speak truth, to his own kin, 
and he was an accomplished murderer; but he did his best to check 
infanticide, he reformed the Mahometan calendar; he piled up a superb 
library and he made Jeypore a marvel. 

Later on came a successor, educated and enlightened by all the lamps of 
British Progress, and converted the city of Jey Singh into a surprise — a 
big, bewildering, practical joke. He laid down sumptuous trottoirs of hewn 
stone, and central carriage drives, also of hewn stone, in the main street, he, 
that is to say, Colonel Jacob, the Superintending Engineer of the State, 
devised a water supply for the city and studded the ways with standpipes. 
He built gas works, set afoot a School of Art, a Museum — all the things in 
fact which are necessary to Western municipal welfare and comfort, and 
saw that they were the best of their kind. How much Colonel Jacob has 
done, not only for the good of Jeypore city but for the good of the State at 
large, will never be known, because the officer in question is one of the not 
small class who resolutely refuse to talk about their own work. The result of 
the good work is that the old and the new, the rampantly raw and the 
sullenly old, stand cheek-by-jowl in startling contrast. Thus, the Sacred Bull 
of Shira trips over the rails of a steel tramway which brings out the city 
rubbish; the lacquered and painted cart behind the two little stag-like 
trotting bullocks catches its primitive wheels in the cast-iron gas-lamp post 


with the brass nozzle atop, and all Rajputana, gayly clad, small-turbaned 
swaggering Rajputana, circulates along the magnificent pavements. 

The fortress-crowned hills look down upon the strange medley. One of 
them bears on its flank in huge white letters the cheery inscription, 
“Welcome!” This was made when the Prince of Wales visited Jeypore to 
shoot his first tiger; but the average traveller of to-day may appropriate the 
message to himself, for Jeypore takes great care of strangers and shows 
them all courtesy. This, by the way, demoralises the Globe-trotter, whose 
first cry is, “Where can we get horses? Where can we get elephants? Who is 
the man to write to for all these things?” 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Maharaja, it is possible to see everything, 
but for the incurious who object to being driven through their sights, a 
journey down any one of the great main streets is a day’s delightful 
occupation. The view is as unobstructed as that of the Champs Elysées; but 
in place of the white-stone fronts of Paris, rises a long line of open-work 
screen-wall, the prevailing tone of which is pink, caramel-pink, but house- 
owners have unlimited license to decorate their tenements as they please. 
Jeypore, broadly considered, is Hindu, and her architecture of the riotous, 
many-arched type which even the Globe-trotter after a short time learns to 
call Hindu. It is neither temperate nor noble, but it satisfies the general 
desire for something that “really looks Indian.” 

A perverse taste for low company drew the Englishman from the 
pavement — to walk upon a real stone pavement is in itself a privilege — 
up a side-street, where he assisted at a quail fight and found the low-caste 
Rajput a cheery and affable soul. The owner of the losing quail was a 
trooper in the Maharaja’s army. He explained that his pay was six rupees a 
month paid bimonthly. He had to pay the cost of his khaki blouse, brown- 
leather accoutrements, and jack-boots; lance, saddle, sword, and horse were 
given free. He refused to tell for how many months in the year he was 
drilled, and said vaguely that his duties were mainly escort ones, and he had 
no fault to find with them. The defeat of his quail had vexed him, and he 
desired the Sahib to understand that the sowars of His Highness’s army 
could ride. A clumsy attempt at a compliment so fired his martial blood that 
he climbed into his saddle, and then and there insisted on showing off his 
horsemanship. The road was narrow, the lance was long, and the horse was 
a big one, but no one objected, and the Englishman sat him down on a 
doorstep and watched the fun. The horse seemed in some shadowy way 
familiar. His head was not the lean head of the Kathiawar, nor his crest the 
crest of the Marwarri, and his forelegs did not belong to these stony 


districts. “Where did he come from?” The sowar pointed northward and 
said, “from Amritsar,” but he pronounced it “Armtzar.” Many horses had 
been bought at the spring fairs in the Punjab; they cost about two hundred 
rupees each — perhaps more, the sowar could not say. Some came from 
Hissar and some from other places beyond Delhi. They were very good 
horses. “That horse there,” he pointed to one a little distance down the 
street, “is the son of a big Government horse — the kind that the Sirkar 
make for breeding horses — so high!” The owner of “that horse” 
swaggered up, jaw bandaged and cat-moustached, and bade the Englishman 
look at his mount; bought, of course, when a colt. Both men together said 
that the Sahib had better examine the Maharaja Sahib’s stable, where there 
were hundreds of horses, huge as elephants or tiny as sheep. 

To the stables the Englishman accordingly went, knowing beforehand 
what he would find, and wondering whether the Sirkar’s “big horses” were 
meant to get mounts for Rajput sowars. The Maharaja’s stables are royal in 
size and appointments. The enclosure round which they stand must be about 
half a mile long — it allows ample space for exercising, besides paddocks 
for the colts. The horses, about two hundred and fifty, are bedded in pure 
white sand — bad for the coat if they roll, but good for the feet — the 
pickets are of white marble, the heel-ropes in every case of good sound 
rope, and in every case the stables are exquisitely clean. Each stall contains 
above the manger, a curious little bunk for the syce who, if he uses the 
accommodation, must assuredly die once each hot weather. 

A journey round the stables is saddening, for the attendants are very 
anxious to strip their charges, and the stripping shows so much. A few men 
in India are credited with the faculty of never forgetting a horse they have 
once seen, and of knowing the produce of every stallion they have met. The 
Englishman would have given something for their company at that hour. 
His knowledge of horse-flesh was very limited; but he felt certain that more 
than one or two of the sleek, perfectly groomed country-breds should have 
been justifying their existence in the ranks of the British cavalry, instead of 
eating their heads off on six seers of gram and one of sugar per diem. But 
they had all been honestly bought and honestly paid for; and there was 
nothing in the wide world to prevent His Highness, if he wished to do so, 
from sweeping up the pick and pride of all the stud-bred horses in the 
Punjab. The attendants appeared to take a wicked delight in saying “eshtud- 
bred” very loudly and with unnecessary emphasis as they threw back the 
loin-cloth. Sometimes they were wrong, but in too many cases they were 
right. 


A seer is about two pounds. 

Stud-bred, i.e. bred at the Indian Government studs. 

The Englishman left the stables and the great central maidan, where a 
nervous Biluchi was being taught, by a perfect network of ropes, to 
“monkey-jump,” and went out into the streets reflecting on the working of 
horse-breeding operations under the Government of India, and the 
advantages of having unlimited money wherewith to profit by other 
people’s mistakes. 

Then, as happened to the great Tartarin of Tarescon, wild beasts began to 
roar, and a crowd of little boys laughed. The lions of Jeypore are tigers, 
caged in a public place for the sport of the people, who hiss at them and 
disturb their royal feelings. Two or three of the six great brutes are 
magnificent. All of them are short-tempered, and the bars of their captivity 
not too strong. A pariah-dog was furtively trying to scratch out a fragment 
of meat from between the bars of one of the cages, and the occupant 
tolerated him. Growing bolder, the starveling growled; the tiger struck at 
him with his paw, and the dog fled howling with fear. When he returned, he 
brought two friends with him, and the three mocked the captive from a 
distance. 

It was not a pleasant sight and suggested Globe-trotters — gentlemen 
who imagine that “more curricles” should come at their bidding, and on 
being undeceived become abusive. 


HI 


DOES NOT IN ANY SORT DESCRIBE THE DEAD CITY OF AMBER, 
BUT GIVES DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT A COTTON-PRESS. 
And what shall be said of Amber, Queen of the Pass — the city that Jey 
Singh bade his people slough as snakes cast their skins? The Globe-trotter 
will assure you that it must be “done” before anything else, and the Globe- 
trotter is, for once, perfectly correct. Amber lies between six and seven 
miles from Jeypore among the “tumbled fragments of the hills,” and is 
reachable by so prosaic a conveyance as a ticca-ghari, and so 
uncomfortable a one as an elephant. He is provided by the Maharaja, and 
the people who make India their prey, are apt to accept his services as a 
matter of course. 

Rise very early in the morning, before the stars have gone out, and drive 
through the sleeping city till the pavement gives place to cactus and sand, 
and educational and enlightened institutions to mile upon mile of semi- 
decayed Hindu temples — brown and weather-beaten — running down to 
the shores of the great Man Sagar Lake, wherein are more ruined temples, 
palaces, and fragments of causeways. The water-birds have their home in 
the half-submerged arcades and the crocodile nuzzles the shafts of the 
pillars. It is a fitting prelude to the desolation of Amber. Beyond the Man 
Sagar the road of to-day climbs up-hill, and by its side runs the huge stone 
causeway of yesterday — blocks sunk in concrete. Down this path the 
swords of Amber went out to kill. A triple wall rings the city, and, at the 
third gate, the road drops into the valley of Amber. In the half light of dawn, 
a great city sunk between hills and built round three sides of a lake is dimly 
visible, and one waits to catch the hum that should arise from it as the day 
breaks. The air in the valley is bitterly chill. With the growing light, Amber 
stands revealed, and the traveller sees that it is a city that will never wake. 
A few beggars live in huts at the end of the valley, but the temples, the 
shrines, the palaces, and the tiers-on-tiers of houses are desolate. Trees 
grow upon and split the walls, the windows are filled with brushwood, and 
the cactus chokes the street. The Englishman made his way up the side of 
the hill to the great palace that overlooks everything except the red fort of 
Jeighur, guardian of Amber. As the elephant swung up the steep roads 
paved with stone and built out on the sides of the hill, he looked into empty 
houses where the little grey squirrel sat and scratched its ears. The peacock 
walked on the house-tops, and the blue pigeon roosted within. He passed 


under iron-studded gates whose hinges were eaten out with rust, and by 
walls plumed and crowned with grass, and under more gate-ways, till, at 
last, he reached the palace and came suddenly into a great quadrangle 
where two blinded, arrogant stallions, covered with red and gold trappings, 
screamed and neighed at each other from opposite ends of the vast space. 
For a little time these were the only visible living beings, and they were in 
perfect accord with the spirit of the spot. Afterwards certain workmen 
appeared; for it seems that the Maharaja keeps the old palace of his 
forefathers in good repair, but they were modern and mercenary, and with 
great difficulty were detached from the skirts of the traveller. A somewhat 
extensive experience of palace-seeing had taught him that it is best to see 
palaces alone, for the Oriental as a guide is undiscriminating and sets too 
great a store on corrugated iron roofs and glazed drain-pipes. 

So the Englishman went into this palace built of stone, bedded on stone, 
springing out of scarped rock, and reached by stone ways — nothing but 
stone. Presently, he stumbled across a little temple of Kali, a gem of marble 
tracery and inlay, very dark and, at that hour of the morning, very cold. 

If, as Viollet-le-Duc tells us to believe, a building reflects the character of 
its inhabitants, it must be impossible for one reared in an Eastern palace to 
think straightly or speak freely or — but here the annals of Rajputana 
contradict the theory — to act openly. The cramped and darkened rooms, 
the narrow smooth-walled passages with recesses where a man might wait 
for his enemy unseen, the maze of ascending and descending stairs leading 
nowhither, the ever-present screens of marble tracery that may hide or 
reveal so much, — all these things breathe of plot and counter-plot, league 
and intrigue. In a living palace where the sightseer knows and feels that 
there are human beings everywhere, and that he is followed by scores of 
unseen eyes, the impression is almost unendurable. In a dead palace — a 
cemetery of loves and hatreds done with hundreds of years ago, and of 
plottings that had for their end, though the greybeards who plotted knew it 
not, the coming of the British tourist with guide-book and sun-hat — 
oppression gives place to simply impertinent curiosity. The Englishman 
wandered into all parts of the palace, for there was no one to stop him — 
not even the ghosts of the dead Queens — through ivory-studded doors, 
into the women’s quarters, where a stream of water once flowed over a 
chiselled marble channel. A creeper had set its hands upon the lattice there, 
and there was dust of old nests in one of the niches in the wall. Did the lady 
of light virtue who managed to become possessed of so great a portion of 
Jey Singh’s library ever set her dainty feet in the trim garden of the Hall of 


Pleasure beyond the screen-work? Was it in the forty-pillared Hall of 
Audience that the order went forth that the Chief of Birjooghar was to be 
slain, and from what wall did the King look out when the horsemen 
clattered up the steep stone path to the palace, bearing on their saddle-bows 
the heads of the bravest of Rajore? There were questions innumerable to be 
asked in each court and keep and cell; but the only answer was the cooing 
of the pigeons. 

If a man desired beauty, there was enough and to spare in the palace; and 
of strength more than enough. With inlay and carved marble, with glass and 
colour, the Kings who took their pleasure in that now desolate pile, made all 
that their eyes rested upon royal and superb. But any description of the 
artistic side of the palace, if it were not impossible, would be wearisome. 
The wise man will visit it when time and occasion serve, and will then, in 
some small measure, understand what must have been the riotous, 
sumptuous, murderous life to which our Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners, Colonels and 
Captains and the Subalterns, have put an end. 

From the top of the palace you may read if you please the Book of 
Ezekiel written in stone upon the hillside. Coming up, the Englishman had 
seen the city from below or on a level. He now looked into its very heart — 
the heart that had ceased to beat. There was no sound of men or cattle, or 
grind-stones in those pitiful streets — nothing but the cooing of the 
pigeons. At first it seemed that the palace was not ruined at all — that soon 
the women would come up on the house-tops and the bells would ring in 
the temples. But as he attempted to follow with his eye the turns of the 
streets, the Englishman saw that they died out in wood tangle and blocks of 
fallen stone, that some of the houses were rent with great cracks, and 
pierced from roof to road with holes that let in the morning sun. The drip- 
stones of the eaves were gap-toothed, and the tracery of the screens had 
fallen out so that zenana-rooms lay shamelessly open to the day. On the 
outskirts of the city, the strong-walled houses dwindled and sank down to 
mere stone-heaps and faint indications of plinth and wall, hard to trace 
against the background of stony soil. The shadow of the palace lay over 
two-thirds of the city and the trees deepened the shadow. “He who has bent 
him o’er the dead” after the hour of which Byron sings, knows that the 
features of the man become blunted as it were — the face begins to fade. 
The same hideous look lies on the face of the Queen of the Pass, and when 
once this is realised, the eye wonders that it could have ever believed in the 
life of her. She is the city “whose graves are set in the side of the pit, and 


her company is round about her graves,” sister of Pathros, Zoan, and No. 

Moved by a thoroughly insular instinct, the Englishman took up a piece 
of plaster and heaved it from the palace wall into the dark streets. It 
bounded from a house-top to a window-ledge, and thence into a little 
square, and the sound of its fall was hollow and echoing, as the sound of a 
stone in a well. Then the silence closed up upon the sound, till in the far- 
away courtyard below the roped stallions began screaming afresh. There 
may be desolation in the great Indian Desert to the westward, and there is 
desolation on the open seas; but the desolation of Amber is beyond the 
loneliness either of land or sea. Men by the hundred thousand must have 
toiled at the walls that bound it, the temples and bastions that stud the walls, 
the fort that overlooks all, the canals that once lifted water to the palace, 
and the garden in the lake of the valley. Renan could describe it as it stands 
to-day, and Verestchaguin could paint it. 

Arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, the Englishman went down 
through the palace and the scores of venomous and suggestive little rooms, 
to the elephant in the courtyard, and was taken back in due time to the 
Nineteenth Century in the shape of His Highness, the Maharaja’s Cotton- 
Press, returning a profit of twenty-seven per cent, and fitted with two 
engines, of fifty horse-power each, an hydraulic press, capable of exerting a 
pressure of three tons per square inch, and everything else to correspond. It 
stood under a neat corrugated iron roof close to the Jeypore Railway 
Station, and was in most perfect order, but somehow it did not taste well 
after Amber. There was aggressiveness about the engines and the smell of 
the raw cotton. 

The modern side of Jeypore must not be mixed with the ancient. 


IV 


THE TEMPLE OF MAHADEO AND THE MANNERS OF SUCH AS 
SEE INDIA. THE MAN BY THE WATER-TROUGHS AND HIS 
KNOWLEDGE. THE VOICE OF THE CITY AND WHAT IT SAID. 
PERSONALITIES AND THE HOSPITAL. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
OF JEYPORE AND ITS BUILDERS. 

From the Cotton-Press the Englishman wandered through the wide streets 
till he came into an Hindu temple — rich in marble stone and inlay, and a 
deep and tranquil silence, close to the Public Library of the State. The 
brazen bull was hung with flowers, and men were burning the evening 
incense before Mahadeo; while those who had prayed their prayer beat 
upon the bells hanging from the roof and passed out, secure in the 
knowledge that the God had heard them. If there be much religion, there is 
little reverence, as Westerns understand the term, at the services of the Gods 
of the East. A tiny little maiden, child of a monstrously ugly, wall-eyed 
priest, staggered across the marble pavement to the shrine and threw, with a 
gust of childish laughter, the blossoms she was carrying into the lap of the 
Great Mahadeo himself. Then she made as though she would leap up to the 
bell and ran away, still laughing, into the shadow of the cells behind the 
shrine, while her father explained that she was but a baby and that Mahadeo 
would take no notice. The temple, he said, was specially favoured by the 
Maharaja, and drew from lands an income of twenty thousand rupees a 
year. Thakoors and great men also gave gifts out of their benevolence; and 
there was nothing in the wide world to prevent an Englishman from 
following their example. 

By this time — for Amber and the Cotton-Press had filled the hours — 
night was falling, and the priests unhooked the swinging jets and began to 
light up the impassive face of Mahadeo with gas. They used Swedish 
matches! 

Full night brought the hotel and its curiously composed human 
menagerie. 

There is, if a work-a-day world will believe, a society entirely outside, 
and unconnected with, that of the Station — a planet within a planet, where 
nobody knows anything about the Collector’s wife, the Colonel’s dinner- 
party, or what was really the matter with the Engineer. It is a curious, an 
insatiably curious, thing, and its literature is Newman’s Bradshaw. 
Wandering “old arms-sellers” and others live upon it, and so do the 


garnetmen and the makers of ancient Rajput shields. The world of the 
innocents abroad is a touching and unsophisticated place, and its very 
atmosphere urges the Anglo-Indian unconsciously to an extravagant 
mendacity. Can you wonder, then, that a guide of long-standing should in 
time grow to be an accomplished liar? 

Into this world sometimes breaks the Anglo-Indian returned from leave, 
or a fugitive to the sea, and his presence is like that of a well-known land- 
mark in the desert. The old arms-seller knows and avoids him, and he is 
detested by the jobber of gharis who calls every one “my lord” in English, 
and panders to the “glaring race anomaly” by saying that every carriage not 
under his control is “rotten, my lord, having been used by natives.” One of 
the privileges of playing at tourist is the brevet-rank of “Lord.” 

There are many, and some very curious, methods of seeing India. One of 
these is buying English translations of the more Zolaistic of Zola’s novels 
and reading them from breakfast to dinner-time in the verandah. Yet 
another, even simpler, is American in its conception. Take a Newman’s 
Bradshaw and a blue pencil, and race up and down the length of the 
Empire, ticking off the names of the stations “done.” To do this thoroughly, 
keep strictly to the railway buildings and form your conclusions through the 
carriage-windows. These eyes have seen both ways of working in full blast; 
and, on the whole, the first is the most commendable. 

Let us consider now with due reverence the modern side of Jeypore. It is 
difficult to write of a nickel-plated civilisation set down under the 
immemorial Aravalis in the first state of Rajputana. The red-grey hills seem 
to laugh at it, and the ever-shifting sand-dunes under the hills take no 
account of it, for they advance upon the bases of the monogrammed, 
coronet-crowned lamp-posts, and fill up the points of the natty tramways 
near the Waterworks, which are the outposts of the civilisation of Jeypore. 

Escape from the city by the Railway Station till you meet the cactus and 
the mud-bank and the Maharaja’s Cotton-Press. Pass between a tramway 
and a trough for wayfaring camels till your foot sinks ankle-deep in soft 
sand, and you come upon what seems to be the fringe of illimitable desert 
— mound upon mound of tussocks overgrown with plumed grass where the 
parrots sit and swing. Here, if you have kept to the road, you shall find a 
dam faced with stone, a great tank, and pumping machinery fine as the 
heart of a municipal engineer can desire — pure water, sound pipes, and 
well-kept engines. If you belong to what is sarcastically styled an “able and 
intelligent municipality” under the British Rule, go down to the level of the 
tank, scoop up the water in your hands and drink, thinking meanwhile of 


the defects of the town whence you came. The experience will be a 
profitable one. There are statistics in connection with the Waterworks 
figures relating to “three-throw-plungers,” delivery and supply, which 
should be known to the professional reader. They would not interest the 
unprofessional who would learn his lesson among the thronged standpipes 
of the city. 

While the Englishman was preparing in his mind a scathing rebuke for an 
erring municipality that he knew of, a camel swung across the sands, its 
driver’s jaw and brow bound mummy-fashion to guard against the dust. The 
man was evidently a stranger to the place, for he pulled up and asked the 
Englishman where the drinking-troughs were. He was a gentleman and bore 
very patiently with the Englishman’s absurd ignorance of his dialect. He 
had come from some village, with an unpronounceable name, thirty kos 
away, to see his brother’s son, who was sick in the big Hospital. While the 
camel was drinking the man talked, lying back along his mount. He knew 
nothing of Jeypore, except the names of certain Englishmen in it, the men 
who, he said, had made the Waterworks and built the Hospital for his 
brother’s son’s comfort. 

And this is the curious feature of Jeypore; though happily the city is not 
unique in its peculiarity. When the late Maharaja ascended the throne, more 
than fifty years ago, it was his royal will and pleasure that Jeypore should 
advance. Whether he was prompted by love for his subjects, desire for 
praise, or the magnificent vanity with which Jey Singh must have been so 
largely dowered, are questions that concern nobody. In the latter years of 
his reign, he was supplied with Englishmen who made the State their 
fatherland, and identified themselves with its progress as only Englishmen 
can. Behind them stood the Maharaja ready to spend money with a 
lavishness that no Supreme Government would dream of; and it would not 
be too much to say that they together made the State what it is. When Ram 
Singh died, Madho Singh, his successor, a conservative Hindu, forbore to 
interfere in any way with the work that was going forward. It is said in the 
city that he does not overburden himself with the cares of State, the driving 
power being mainly in the hands of a Bengali, who has everything but the 
name of Minister. Nor do the Englishmen, it is said in the city, mix 
themselves with the business of government; their business being wholly 
executive. 

They can, according to the voice of the city, do what they please, and the 
voice of the city — not in the main roads, but in the little side-alleys where 
the stall-less bull blocks the path — attests how well their pleasure has 


suited the pleasure of the people. In truth, to men of action few things could 
be more delightful than having a State of fifteen thousand square miles 
placed at their disposal, as it were, to leave their mark on. Unfortunately for 
the vagrant traveller, those who work hard for practical ends prefer not to 
talk about their doings, and he must, therefore, pick up what information he 
can at second-hand or in the city. The men at the standpipes explain that the 
Maharaja Sahib’s father gave the order for the Waterworks and that Yakub 
(Jacob) Sahib made them — not only in the city, but out away in the 
district. “Did the people grow more crops thereby?” “Of course they did. 
Were canals made only to wash in?” “How much more crops?” “Who 
knows? The Sahib had better go and ask some official.” Increased irrigation 
means increase of revenue for the State somewhere, but the man who 
brought about the increase does not say so. 

After a few days of amateur Globe-trotting, a shamelessness great as that 
of the other loafer — the red-nosed man who hangs about one garden and is 
always on the eve of starting for Calcutta — possesses the masquerader; so 
that he feels equal to asking a Resident for a parcel-gilt howdah, or 
dropping into dinner with a Lieutenant-Governor. No man has a right to 
keep anything back from a Globe-trotter, who is a mild, temperate, 
gentlemanly, and unobtrusive seeker after truth. Therefore he who, without 
a word of enlightenment, sends the visitor into a city which he himself has 
beautified and adorned and made clean and wholesome, deserves unsparing 
exposure. And the city may be trusted to betray him. The malli in the Ram 
Newas Gardens — Gardens which are finer than any in India and fit to rank 
with the best in Paris — says that the Maharaja gave the order and Yakub 
Sahib made the Gardens. He also says that the Hospital just outside the 
Gardens was built by Yakub Sahib, and if the Sahib will go to the centre of 
the Gardens, he will find another big building, a Museum by the same hand. 

But the Englishman went first to the Hospital, and found the out-patients 
beginning to arrive. A Hospital cannot tell lies about its own progress as a 
municipality can. Sick folk either come or lie in their own villages. In the 
case of the Mayo Hospital, they came, and the operation book showed that 
they had been in the habit of coming. Doctors at issue with provincial and 
local administrations, Civil Surgeons who cannot get their indents complied 
with, ground-down and mutinous practitioners all India over, would do well 
to visit the Mayo Hospital, Jeypore. They might, in the exceeding bitterness 
of their envy, be able to point out some defects in its supplies, or its beds, or 
its splints, or in the absolute isolation of the women’s quarters from the 
men’s. 


From the Hospital the Englishman went to the Museum in the centre of 
the Gardens, and was eaten up by it, for Museums appealed to him. The 
casing of the jewel was in the first place superb — a wonder of carven 
white stone of the Indo-Saracenic style. It stood on a stone plinth, and was 
rich in stone-tracery, green marble columns from Ajmir, red marble, white 
marble colonnades, courts with fountains, richly carved wooden doors, 
frescoes, inlay, and colour. The ornamentation of the tombs of Delhi, the 
palaces of Agra, and the walls of Amber have been laid under contribution 
to supply the designs in bracket, arch, and soffit; and stone-masons from the 
Jeypore School of Art have woven into the work the best that their hands 
could produce. The building in essence if not in the fact of to-day, is the 
work of Freemasons. The men were allowed a certain scope in their choice 
of detail and the result — but it should be seen to be understood, as it stands 
in those Imperial Gardens. And, observe, the man who had designed it, who 
had superintended its erection, had said no word to indicate that there were 
such a thing in the place, or that every foot of it, from the domes of the roof 
to the cool green chunam dadoes and the carving of the rims of the 
fountains in the courtyard, was worth studying! Round the arches of the 
great centre court are written in Sanskrit and Hindi, texts from the great 
Hindu writers of old, bearing on the beauty of wisdom and the sanctity of 
true knowledge. 

In the central corridor are six great frescoes, each about nine feet by five, 
copies of illustrations in the Royal Folio of the Razmnameh, the 
Mahabharata, which Abkar caused to be done by the best artists of his day. 
The original is in the Museum, and he who can steal it will find a purchaser 
at any price up to fifty thousand pounds. 


V 


OF THE SORDIDNESS OF THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT ON THE 
REVENUE SIDE; AND OF THE PALACE OF JEYPORE. A GREAT 
KING’S PLEASURE-HOUSE, AND THE WORK OF THE SERVANTS 
OF STATE. 

Internally, there is, in all honesty, no limit to the luxury of the Jeypore 
Museum. It revels in “South Kensington” cases — of the approved pattern 
— that turn the beholder homesick, and South Kensington labels, whereon 
the description, measurements, and price of each object are fairly printed. 
These make savage one who knows how labelling is bungled in some of the 
Government Museums — our starved barns that are supposed to hold the 
economic exhibits, not of little States, but of great Provinces. 

The floors are of dark red chunam, overlaid with a discreet and silent 
matting; the doors, where they are not plate glass, are of carved wood, no 
two alike, hinged by sumptuous brass hinges on to marble jambs and 
opening without noise. On the carved marble pillars of each hall are fixed 
revolving cases of the South Kensington pattern to show textile fabrics, 
gold lace, and the like. In the recesses of the walls are more cases, and on 
the railing of the gallery that runs round each of the three great central 
rooms, are fixed low cases to hold natural history specimens and wax 
models of fruits and vegetables. 

Hear this, Governments of India from the Punjab to Madras! The doors 
come true to the jamb, the cases, which have been through a hot weather, 
are neither warped nor cracked, nor are there unseemly tallow-drops and 
flaws in the glasses. The maroon cloth, on or against which the exhibits are 
placed, is of close texture, untouched by the moth, neither stained nor 
meagre nor sunfaded; the revolving cases revolve freely without rattling; 
there is not a speck of dust from one end of the building to the other, 
because the menial staff are numerous enough to keep everything clean, and 
the Curator’s office is a veritable office — not a shed or a bath-room, or a 
loose-box partitioned from the main building. These things are so because 
money has been spent on the Museum, and it is now a rebuke to all other 
Museums in India from Calcutta downwards. Whether it is not too good to 
be buried away in a native State is a question which envious men may raise 
and answer as they choose. Not long ago, the editor of a Bombay paper 
passed through it, but having the interests of the Egocentric Presidency 
before his eyes, dwelt more upon the idea of the building than its structural 


beauties; saying that Bombay, who professed a weakness for technical 
education, should be ashamed of herself. And he was quite right. 

The system of the Museum is complete in intention, as are its 
appointments in design. At present there are some fifteen thousand objects 
of art, covering a complete exposition of the arts, from enamels to pottery 
and from brass-ware to stone-carving, of the State of Jeypore. They are 
compared with similar arts of other lands. Thus a Damio’s sword — a gem 
of lacquer-plated silk and stud-work — flanks the tulwars of Marwar and 
the jezails of Tonk; and reproductions of Persian and Russian brass-work 
stand side by side with the handicrafts of the pupils of the Jeypore School 
of Art. A photograph of His Highness the present Maharaja is set among the 
arms, which are the most prominent features of the first or metal-room. As 
the villagers enter, they salaam reverently to the photo, and then move on 
slowly, with an evidently intelligent interest in what they see. Ruskin could 
describe the scene admirably — pointing out how reverence must precede 
the study of art, and how it is good for Englishmen and Rajputs alike to 
bow on occasion before Geisler’s cap. They thumb the revolving cases of 
cloths do those rustics, and artlessly try to feel the texture through the 
protecting glass. The main object of the Museum is avowedly provincial — 
to show the craftsman of Jeypore the best that his predecessors could do, 
and what foreign artists have done. In time — but the Curator of the 
Museum has many schemes which will assuredly bear fruit in time, and it 
would be unfair to divulge them. Let those who doubt the thoroughness of a 
Museum under one man’s control, built, filled, and endowed with royal 
generosity — an institution perfectly independent of the Government of 
India — go and exhaustively visit Dr. Hendley’s charge at Jeypore. Like the 
man who made the building, he refuses to talk, and so the greater part of the 
work that he has in hand must be guessed at. 

At one point, indeed, the Curator was taken off his guard. A huge map of 
the kingdom showed in green the portions that had been brought under 
irrigation, while blue circles marked the towns that owned dispensaries. “I 
want to bring every man in the State within twenty miles of a dispensary — 
and I’ve nearly done it,” said he. Then he checked himself, and went off to 
food-grains in little bottles as being neutral and colourless things. Envy is 
forced to admit that the arrangement of the Museum — far too important a 
matter to be explained off-hand — is Continental in its character, and has a 
definite end and bearing — a trifle omitted by many institutions other than 
Museums. But — in fine, what can one say of a collection whose very 
labels are gilt-edged! Shameful extravagance? Nothing of the kind — only 


finish, perfectly in keeping with the rest of the fittings — a finish that we in 
kutcha India have failed to catch. 

casual: half-finished. 

From the Museum go out through the city to the Maharaja’s Palace — 
skilfully avoiding the man who would show you the Maharaja’s European 
billiard-room, — and wander through a wilderness of sunlit, sleepy courts, 
gay with paint and frescoes, till you reach an inner square, where smiling 
grey-bearded men squat at ease and play chaupur — just such a game as 
cost the Pandavs the fair Draupadi — with inlaid dice and gayly lacquered 
pieces. These ancients are very polite and will press you to play, but give no 
heed to them, for chaupur is an expensive game — expensive as quail- 
fighting, when you have backed the wrong bird and the people are laughing 
at your inexperience. The Maharaja’s Palace is gay, overwhelmingly rich in 
candelabra, painted ceilings, gilt mirrors, and other evidences of a too 
hastily assimilated civilisation; but, if the evidence of the ear can be trusted, 
the old, old game of intrigue goes on as merrily as of yore. A figure in 
saffron came out of a dark arch into the sunlight, almost falling into the 
arms of one in pink. “Where have you come from?” “I have been to see — 
— ” the name was unintelligible. “That is a lie; you have not!” Then, across 
the court, some one laughed a low, croaking laugh. The pink and saffron 
figures separated as though they had been shot, and disappeared into 
separate bolt-holes. It was a curious little incident, and might have meant a 
great deal or just nothing at all. It distracted the attention of the ancients 
bowed above the chaupur cloth. 

something like parchesi. 

In the Palace-gardens there is even a greater stillness than that about the 
courts, and here nothing of the West, unless a critical soul might take 
exception to the lamp-posts. At the extreme end lies a lake-like tank 
swarming with muggers. It is reached through an opening under a block of 
zenana buildings. Remembering that all beasts by the palaces of Kings or 
the temples of priests in this country would answer to the name of 
“Brother,” the Englishman cried with the voice of faith across the water. 
And the mysterious freemasonry did not fail. At the far end of the tank rose 
a ripple that grew and grew and grew like a thing in a nightmare, and 
became presently an aged mugger. As he neared the shore, there emerged, 
the green slime thick upon his eyelids, another beast, and the two together 
snapped at a cigar-butt — the only reward for their courtesy. Then, 
disgusted, they sank stern first with a gentle sigh. Now a mugger'’s sigh is 
the most suggestive sound in animal speech. It suggested first the zenana 


buildings overhead, the walled passes through the purple hills beyond, a 
horse that might clatter through the passes till he reached the Man Sagar 
Lake below the passes, and a boat that might row across the Man Sagar till 
it nosed the wall of the Palace-tank, and then — then uprose the mugger 
with the filth upon his forehead and winked one horny eyelid — in truth he 
did! — and so supplied a fitting end to a foolish fiction of old days and 
things that might have been. But it must be unpleasant to live in a house 
whose base is washed by such a tank. 

crocodiles. 

And so back through the chunamed courts, and among the gentle sloping 
paths between the orange trees, up to an entrance of the palace, guarded by 
two rusty brown dogs from Kabul, each big as a man, and each requiring a 
man’s charpoy to sleep upon. Very gay was the front of the palace, very 
brilliant were the glimpses of the damask-couched, gilded rooms within, 
and very, very civilised were the lamp-posts with Ram Singh’s monogram, 
devised to look like V. R., at the bottom, and a coronet at the top. An unseen 
brass band among the orange bushes struck up the overture of the Bronze 
Horse. Those who know the music will see at once that that was the only 
tune which exactly and perfectly fitted the scene and its surroundings. It 
was a coincidence and a revelation. 

In his time and when he was not fighting, Jey Singh, the second, who 
built the city, was a great astronomer — a royal Omar Khayyam, for he, like 
the tent-maker of Nishapur, reformed a calendar, and strove to wring their 
mysteries from the stars with instruments worthy of a king. But in the end 
he wrote that the goodness of the Almighty was above everything, and died, 
leaving his observatory to decay without the palace-grounds. 

From the Bronze Horse to the grass-grown enclosure that holds the Yantr 
Samrat, or Prince of Dials, is rather an abrupt passage. Jey Singh built him 
a dial with a gnomon some ninety feet high, to throw a shadow against the 
sun, and the gnomon stands to-day, though there is grass in the kiosque at 
the top and the flight of steps up the hypotenuse is worn. He built also a 
zodiacal dial — twelve dials upon one platform — to find the moment of 
true noon at any time of the year, and hollowed out of the earth place for 
two hemispherical cups, cut by belts of stone, for comparative observations. 

He made cups for calculating eclipses, and a mural quadrant and many 
other strange things of stone and mortar, of which people hardly know the 
names and but very little of the uses. Once, said a man in charge of two tiny 
elephants, Indur and Har, a Sahib came with the Viceroy, and spent eight 
days in the enclosure of the great neglected observatory, seeing and writing 


things in a book. But he understood Sanskrit — the Sanskrit upon the faces 
of the dials, and the meaning of the gnoma and pointers. Nowadays no one 
understands Sanskrit — not even the Pundits; but without doubt Jey Singh 
was a great man. 

The hearer echoed the statement, though he knew nothing of astronomy, 
and of all the wonders in the observatory was only struck by the fact that 
the shadow of the Prince of Dials moved over its vast plate so quickly that 
it seemed as though Time, wroth at the insolence of Jey Singh, had loosed 
the Horses of the Sun and were sweeping everything — dainty Palace- 
gardens and ruinous instruments — into the darkness of eternal night. So he 
went away chased by the shadow on the dial, and returned to the hotel, 
where he found men who said — this must be a catch-word of Globe- 
trotters — that they were “much pleased at” Amber. They further thought 
that “house-rent would be cheap in those parts,” and sniggered over the 
witticism. There is a class of tourists, and a strangely large one, who 
individually never get farther than the “much pleased” state under any 
circumstances. This same class of tourists, it has also been observed, are 
usually free with hackneyed puns, vapid phrases, and alleged or bygone 
jokes. Jey Singh, in spite of a few discreditable laches, was a temperate and 
tolerant man; but he would have hanged those Globe-trotters in their trunk- 
straps as high as the Yantr Samrat. 

Next morning, in the grey dawn, the Englishman rose up and shook the 
sand of Jeypore from his feet, and went with Master Coryatt and Sir 
Thomas Roe to “Adsmir,” wondering whether a year in Jeypore would be 
sufficient to exhaust its interest, and why he had not gone out to the tombs 
of the dead Kings and the passes of Gulta and the fort of Motee Dungri. But 
what he wondered at most — knowing how many men who have in any 
way been connected with the birth of an institution, do, to the end of their 
days, continue to drag forward and exhume their labours and the honours 
that did not come to them — was the work of the two men who, together 
for years past, have been pushing Jeypore along the stone-dressed paths of 
civilisation, peace, and comfort. “Servants of the Raj” they called 
themselves, and surely they have served the Raj past all praise. The people 
in the city and the camel-driver from the sand-hills told of their work. They 
themselves held their peace as to what they had done, and, when pressed, 
referred — crowning baseness — to reports. Printed ones! 


VI 


SHOWING HOW HER MAJESTY’S MAILS WENT TO UDAIPUR AND 
FELL OUT BY THE WAY. 

Arrived at Ajmir, the Englishman fell among tents pitched under the 
shadow of a huge banian tree, and in them was a Punjabi. Now there is no 
brotherhood like the brotherhood of the Pauper Province; for it is even 
greater than the genial and unquestioning hospitality which, in spite of the 
loafer and the Globe-trotter, seems to exist throughout India. Ajmir being 
British territory, though the inhabitants are allowed to carry arms, is the 
headquarters of many of the banking firms who lend to the Native States. 
The complaint of the Setts to-day is that their trade is bad, because an 
unsympathetic Government induces Native States to make railways and 
become prosperous. “Look at Jodhpur!” said a gentleman whose 
possessions might be roughly estimated at anything between thirty and 
forty-five lakhs. “Time was when Jodhpur was always in debt — and not so 
long ago, either. Now, they’ve got a railroad and are carrying salt over it, 
and, as sure as I stand here, they have a surplus! What can we do?” Poor 
pauper! However, he makes a little profit on the fluctuations in the coinage 
of the States round him, for every small king seems to have the privilege of 
striking his own image and inflicting the Great Exchange Question on his 
subjects. It is a poor State that has not two seers and five different rupees. 

native bankers. 

From a criminal point of view, Ajmir is not a pleasant place. The Native 
States lie all round and about it, and portions of the district are ten miles off, 
Native State-locked on every side. Thus the criminal, who may be a 
burglarious Meena lusting for the money bags of the Setts, or a Peshawari 
down south on a cold weather tour, has his plan of campaign much 
simplified. 

The Englishman made only a short stay in the town, hearing that there 
was to be a ceremony — tamasha covers a multitude of things — at the 
capital of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur — a town some hundred 
and eighty miles south of Ajmir, not known to many people beyond 
Viceroys and their Staffs and the officials of the Rajputana Agency. So he 
took a Neemuch train in the very early morning and, with the Punjabi, went 
due south to Chitor, the point of departure for Udaipur. In time the Aravalis 
gave place to a dead, flat, stone-strewn plain, thick with dhak-jungle. Later 
the date-palm fraternised with the dhak, and low hills stood on either side of 


the line. To this succeeded a tract rich in pure white stone — the line was 
ballasted with it. Then came more low hills, each with a cock’s comb of 
splintered rock, overlooking dhak-jungle and villages fenced with thorns — 
places that at once declared themselves tigerish. Last, the huge bulk of 
Chitor showed itself on the horizon. The train crossed the Gumber River 
and halted almost in the shadow of the hills on which the old pride of 
Udaipur was set. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the Chitor fortress; but the long line of 
brown wall springing out of bush-covered hill suggested at once those 
pictures, such as the Graphic publishes, of the Inflexible or the Devastation 
— gigantic men-of-war with a very low free-board ploughing through green 
sea. The hill on which the fort stands is ship-shaped and some miles long, 
and, from a distance, every inch appears to be scarped and guarded. But 
there was no time to see Chitor. The business of the day was to get, if 
possible, to Udaipur from Chitor Station, which was composed of one 
platform, one telegraph-room, a bench, and several vicious dogs. 

The State of Udaipur is as backward as Jeypore is advanced — if we 
judge it by the standard of civilisation. It does not approve of the incursions 
of Englishmen, and, to do it justice, it thoroughly succeeds in conveying its 
silent sulkiness. Still, where there is one English Resident, one Doctor, one 
Engineer, one Settlement Officer, and one Missionary, there must be a mail 
at least once a day. There was a mail. The Englishman, men said, might go 
by it if he liked, or he might not. Then, with a great sinking of the heart, he 
began to realise that his caste was of no value in the stony pastures of 
Mewar, among the swaggering gentlemen, who were so lavishly adorned 
with arms. There was a mail, the ghost of a tonga, with tattered side-cloths 
and patched roof, inconceivably filthy within and without, and it was Her 
Majesty’s. There was another tonga, — an aram tonga, a carriage of ease — 
but the Englishman was not to have it. It was reserved for a Rajput Thakur 
who was going to Udaipur with his “tail.” The Thakur, in claret-coloured 
velvet with a blue turban, a revolver — Army pattern — a sword, and five 
or six friends, also with swords, came by and indorsed the statement. Now, 
the mail tonga had a wheel which was destined to become the Wheel of 
Fate, and to lead to many curious things. Two diseased yellow ponies were 
extracted from a dung-hill and yoked to the tonga; and after due 
deliberation Her Majesty’s mail started, the Thakur following. 

In twelve hours, or thereabouts, the seventy miles between Chitor and 
Udaipur would be accomplished. Behind the tonga cantered an armed 
sowar. He was the guard. The Thakur’s tonga came up with a rush, ran 


deliberately across the bows of the Englishman, chipped a pony, and passed 
on. One lives and learns. The Thakur seems to object to following the 
foreigner. 

At the halting-stages, once in every six miles, that is to say, the ponies 
were carefully undressed and all their accoutrements fitted more or less 
accurately on to the backs of any ponies that might happen to be near; the 
released animals finding their way back to their stables alone and unguided. 
There were no grooms, and the harness hung on by special dispensation of 
Providence. Still the ride over a good road, driven through a pitilessly stony 
country, had its charms for a while. At sunset the low hills turned to opal 
and wine-red and the brown dust flew up pure gold; for the tonga was 
running straight into the sinking sun. Now and again would pass a traveller 
on a camel, or a gang of Bunjarras with their pack-bullocks and their 
women; and the sun touched the brasses of their swords and guns till the 
poor wretches seemed rich merchants come back from travelling with 
Sindbad. 

Gipsy traders. 

On a rock on the right-hand side, thirty-four great vultures were gathered 
over the carcass of a steer. And this was an evil omen. They made unseemly 
noises as the tonga passed, and a raven came out of a bush on the right and 
answered them. To crown all, one of the hide and skin castes sat on the left- 
hand side of the road, cutting up some of the flesh that he had stolen from 
the vultures. Could a man desire three more inauspicious signs for a night’s 
travel? Twilight came, and the hills were alive with strange noises, as the 
red moon, nearly at her full, rose over Chitor. To the low hills of the mad 
geological formation, the tumbled strata that seem to obey no law, 
succeeded level ground, the pasture lands of Mewar, cut by the Beruch and 
Wyan, streams running over smooth water-worn rock, and, as the heavy 
embankments and ample waterways showed, very lively in the rainy 
season. 

In this region occurred the last and most inauspicious omen of all. 
Something had gone wrong with a crupper, a piece of blue and white 
punkah-cord. The Englishman pointed it out, and the driver, descending, 
danced on that lonely road an unholy dance, singing the while: “The 
dumchi! The dumchi! The dumchi!” in a shrill voice. Then he returned and 
drove on, while the Englishman wondered into what land of lunatics he was 
heading. At an average speed of six miles an hour, it is possible to see a 
great deal of the country; and, under brilliant moonlight, Mewar was 
desolately beautiful. There was no night traffic on the road, no one except 


the patient sowar, his shadow an inky blot on white, cantering twenty yards 
behind. Once the tonga strayed into a company of date trees that fringed the 
path, and once rattled through a little town, and once the ponies shied at 
what the driver said was a rock. But It jumped up in the moonlight and went 
away. 

The crupper. 

Then came a great blasted heath whereon nothing was more than six 
inches high — a wilderness covered with grass and low thorn; and here, as 
nearly as might be midway between Chitor and Udaipur, the Wheel of Fate, 
which had been for some time beating against the side of the tonga, came 
off, and Her Majesty’s mails, two bags including parcels, collapsed on the 
wayside: while the Englishman repented him that he had neglected the 
omens of the vultures and the raven, the low-caste man and the mad driver. 

There was a consultation and an examination of the wheel, but the whole 
tonga was rotten, and the axle was smashed and the axle pins were bent and 
nearly red-hot. “It is nothing,” said the driver, “the mail often does this. 
What is a wheel?” He took a big stone and began hammering proudly on 
the tire, to show that that at least was sound. A hasty court-martial revealed 
that there was absolutely not one single relief vehicle on the whole road 
between Chitor and Udaipur. 

Now this wilderness was so utterly waste that not even the barking of a 
dog or the sound of a night-fowl could be heard. Luckily the Thakur had, 
some twenty miles back, stepped out to smoke by the roadside, and his 
tonga had been passed meanwhile. The sowar was sent back to find that 
tonga and bring it on. He cantered into the haze of the moonlight and 
disappeared. Then said the driver: “Had there been no tonga behind us, I 
should have put the mails on a horse, because the Sirkar’s mail cannot 
stop.” The Englishman sat down upon the parcels-bag, for he felt that there 
was trouble coming. The driver looked East and West and said: “I, too, will 
go and see if the tonga can be found, for the Sirkar’s dak cannot stop. 
Meantime, oh, Sahib, do you take care of the mails — one bag and one bag 
of parcels.” So he ran swiftly into the haze of the moonlight and was lost, 
and the Englishman was left alone in charge of Her Majesty’s mails, two 
unhappy ponies, and a lop-sided tonga. He lit a fire, for the night was 
bitterly cold, and only mourned that he could not destroy the whole of the 
territories of His Highness, the Maharana of Udaipur. But he managed to 
raise a very fine blaze, before he reflected that all this trouble was his own 
fault for wandering into Native States undesirous of Englishmen. 

The ponies coughed dolorously from time to time, but they could not lift 


the weight of a dead silence that seemed to be crushing the earth. After an 
interval measurable by centuries, sowar, driver, and Thakur’s tonga 
reappeared; the latter full to the brim and bubbling over with humanity and 
bedding. “We will now,” said the driver, not deigning to notice the 
Englishman who had been on guard over the mails, “put the Sirkar’s mail 
into this tonga and go forward.” Amiable heathen! He was going — he said 
so — to leave the Englishman to wait in the Sahara, for certainly thirty 
hours and perhaps forty-eight. Tongas are scarce on the Udaipur road. There 
are a few occasions in life when it is justifiable to delay Her Majesty’s 
Mail. This was one of them. Seating himself upon the parcels-bag, the 
Englishman cried in what was intended to be a very terrible voice, but the 
silence soaked it up and left only a thin trickle of sound, that any one who 
touched the bags would be hit with a stick, several times, over the head. 
The bags were the only link between him and the civilisation he had so 
rashly foregone. And there was a pause. 

The Thakur put his head out of the tonga and spoke shrilly in Mewari. 
The Englishman replied in English-Urdu. The Thakur withdrew his head, 
and from certain grunts that followed seemed to be wakening his retainers. 
Then two men fell sleepily out of the tonga and walked into the night. 
“Come in,” said the Thakur, “you and your baggage. My pistol is in that 
corner; be careful.” The Englishman, taking a mail-bag in one hand for 
safety’s sake, — the wilderness inspires an Anglo-Indian Cockney, with 
unreasoning fear, — climbed into the tonga, which was then loaded far 
beyond Plimsoll mark, and the procession resumed its journey. Every one in 
the vehicle — it seemed as full as the railway carriage that held Alice 
through the Looking-Glass — was Sahib and Hazur. Except the 
Englishman. He was simple tum (thou), and a revolver, Army pattern, was 
printing every diamond in the chequer-work of its handle, on his right hip. 
When men desired him to move, they prodded him with the handles of 
tulwars till they had coiled him into an uneasy lump. Then they slept upon 
him, or cannoned against him as the tonga bumped. It was an aram tonga, a 
tonga for ease. That was the bitterest thought of all! 

In due season the harness began to break once every five minutes, and 
the driver vowed that the wheels would give way also. 

After eight hours in one position, it is excessively difficult to walk, still 
more difficult to climb up an unknown road into a dak-bungalow; but he 
who has sought sleep on an arsenal and under the bodies of burly Rajputs 
can do it. The grey dawn brought Udaipur and a French bedstead. As the 
tonga jingled away, the Englishman heard the familiar crack of broken 


harness. So he was not the Jonah he had been taught to consider himself all 
through that night of penance! 

A jackal sat in the verandah and howled him to sleep, and he dreamed 
that he caught a Viceroy under the walls of Chitor and beat him with a 
tulwar till he turned into a dak-pony whose near foreleg was perpetually 
coming off and who would say nothing but tum when he was asked why he 
had not built a railway from Chitor to Udaipur. 


vil 


TOUCHING THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN AND THEIR CITY, AND 
THE HAT-MARKED CASTE AND THEIR MERITS, AND A GOOD 
MAN’S WORKS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

It was worth a night’s discomfort and revolver-beds to sleep upon — this 
city of the Suryavansi, hidden among the hills that encompass the great 
Pichola lake. Truly, the King who governs to-day is wise in his 
determination to have no railroad to his capital. His predecessor was more 
or less enlightened, and had he lived a few years longer, would have 
brought the iron horse through the Dobarri — the green gate which is the 
entrance of the Girwa or girdle of hills around Udaipur; and, with the train, 
would have come the tourist who would have scratched his name upon the 
Temple of Garuda and laughed horse-laughs upon the lake. Let us, 
therefore, be thankful that the capital of Mewar is hard to reach. 

Each man in this land who has any claims to respectability walks armed, 
carrying his tulwar sheathed in his hand, or hung by a short sling of cotton 
passing over the shoulder, under his left armpit. His matchlock, or smooth- 
bore, if he has one, is borne naked on the shoulder. 

Now it is possible to carry any number of lethal weapons without being 
actually dangerous. An unhandy revolver, for instance, may be worn for 
years, and, at the end, accomplish nothing more noteworthy than the murder 
of its owner. But the Rajput’s weapons are not meant for display. The 
Englishman caught a camel-driver who talked to him in Mewari, which is a 
heathenish dialect, something like Multani to listen to; and the man, very 
gracefully and courteously, handed him his sword and matchlock, the latter 
a heavy stump-stock arrangement without pretence of sights. The blade was 
as sharp as a razor, and the gun in perfect working order. The coiled fuse on 
the stock was charred at the end, and the curled ram’s-horn powder-horn 
opened as readily as a much-handled whisky-flask. Unfortunately, 
ignorance of Mewari prevented conversation; so the camel-driver resumed 
his accoutrements and jogged forward on his beast — a superb black one, 
with the short curled hubshee hair — while the Englishman went to the city, 
which is built on hills on the borders of the lake. By the way, everything in 
Udaipur is built on a hill. There is no level ground in the place, except the 
Durbar Gardens, of which more hereafter. Because colour holds the eye 
more than form, the first thing noticeable was neither temple nor fort, but 
an ever-recurring picture, painted in the rudest form of native art, of a man 


on horseback armed with a lance, charging an elephant-of-war. As a rule, 
the elephant was depicted on one side the house-door and the rider on the 
other. There was no representation of an army behind. The figures stood 
alone upon the whitewash on house and wall and gate, again and again and 
again. A highly intelligent priest grunted that it was a picture; a private of 
the Maharana’s regular army suggested that it was an elephant; while a 
wheat-seller, his sword at his side, was equally certain that it was a Raja. 
Beyond that point, his knowledge did not go. The explanation of the picture 
is this. In the days when Raja Maun of Amber put his sword at Akbar’s 
service and won for him great kingdoms, Akbar sent an army against 
Mewar, whose then ruler was Pertap Singh, most famous of all the princes 
of Mewar. Selim, Akbar’s son, led the army of the Toork; the Rajputs met 
them at the pass of Huldighat and fought till one-half of their band was 
slain. Once, in the press of battle, Pertap on his great horse, Chytak, came 
within striking distance of Selim’s elephant, and slew the mahout, but Selim 
escaped, to become Jehangir afterwards, and the Rajputs were broken. That 
was three hundred years ago, and men have reduced the picture to a sort of 
diagram that the painter dashes in, in a few minutes, without, it would 
seem, knowing what he is commemorating. 

Thinking of these things, the Englishman made shift to get to the city, 
and presently came to a tall gate, the gate of the Sun, on which the 
elephant-spikes, that he had seen rotted with rust at Amber, were new and 
pointed and effective. The City gates are said to be shut at night, and there 
is a story of a Viceroy’s Guard-of-Honour which arrived before daybreak, 
being compelled to crawl ignominiously man by man through a little 
wicket-gate, while the horses had to wait without till sunrise. But a civilised 
yearning for the utmost advantages of octroi, and not a fierce fear of 
robbery and wrong, is at the bottom of the continuance of this custom. The 
walls of the City are loopholed for musketry, but there seem to be no 
mounting for guns, and the moat without the walls is dry and gives cattle 
pasture. Coarse rubble in concrete faced with stone makes the walls 
moderately strong. 

Internally, the City is surprisingly clean, though with the exception of the 
main street, paved after the fashion of Jullundur, of which, men say, the 
pavement was put down in the time of Alexander and worm by myriads of 
naked feet into deep barrels and grooves. In the case of Udaipur, the feet of 
the passengers have worn the rock veins that crop out everywhere, smooth 
and shiny; and in the rains the narrow gullies must spout like fire-hoses. 
The people have been untouched by cholera for four years, proof that 


Providence looks after those who do not look after themselves, for 
Neemuch Cantonment, a hundred miles away, suffered grievously last 
summer. “And what do you make in Udaipur?” “Swords,” said the man in 
the shop, throwing down an armful of tulwars, kuttars, and khandas on the 
stones. “Do you want any? Look here!” Hereat, he took up one of the 
commoner swords and flourished it in the sunshine. Then he bent it double, 
and, as it sprang straight, began to make it “speak.” Arm-venders in 
Udaipur are a sincere race, for they sell to people who really use their 
wares. The man in the shop was rude — distinctly so. His first flush of 
professional enthusiasm abated, he took stock of the Englishman and said 
calmly: “What do you want with a sword?” Then he picked up his goods 
and retreated, while certain small boys, who deserved a smacking, laughed 
riotously from the coping of a little temple hard by. Swords seem to be the 
sole manufacture of the place. At least, none of the inhabitants the 
Englishman spoke to could think of any other. 

There is a certain amount of personal violence in and about the State, or 
else where would be the good of the weapons? There are occasionally 
dacoities more or less important; but these are not often heard of, and, 
indeed, there is no special reason why they should be dragged into the light 
of an unholy publicity, for the land governs itself in its own way, and is 
always in its own way, which is by no means ours, very happy. The Thakurs 
live, each in his own castle on some rock-faced hill, much as they lived in 
the days of Tod; though their chances of distinguishing themselves, except 
in the school, and dispensary line, are strictly limited. Nominally, they pay 
chutoond, or a sixth of their revenues to the State, and are under feudal 
obligations to supply their Head with so many horsemen per thousand 
rupees; but whether the chutoond justifies its name and what is the exact 
extent of the “tail” leviable, they, and perhaps the Rajputana Agency, alone 
know. They are quiet, give no trouble except to the wild boar, and 
personally are magnificent men to look at. The Rajput shows his breeding 
in his hands and feet, which are almost disproportionately small, and as 
well shaped as those of a woman. His stirrups and sword-handles are even 
more unusable by Westerns than those elsewhere in India, whereas the 
Bhil’s knife-handle gives as large a grip as an English one. Now the little 
Bhil is an aborigine, which is humiliating to think of. His tongue, which 
may frequently be heard in the City, seems to possess some variant of the 
Zulu click, which gives it a weird and unearthly character. From the main 
gate of the City the Englishman climbed uphill towards the Palace and the 
Jugdesh Temple built by one Juggat Singh at the beginning of the last 


century. This building must be — but ignorance is a bad guide — Jain in 
character. From basement to the stone socket of the temple flagstaff, it is 
carved in high relief with elephants, men, gods, and monsters in friezes of 
wearying profusion. 

The management of the temple have daubed a large portion of the 
building with whitewash, for which their revenues should be “cut” for a 
year or two. The main shrine holds a large brazen image of Garuda, and, in 
the corners of the courtyard of the main pile, are shrines to Mahadeo, and 
the jovial, pot-bellied Ganesh. There is no repose in this architecture, and 
the entire effect is one of repulsion; for the clustered figures of man and 
brute seem always on the point of bursting into unclean, wriggling life. But 
it may be that the builders of this form of house desired to put the fear of all 
their many gods into the hearts of the worshippers. 

From the temple whose steps are worn smooth by the feet of men, and 
whose courts are full of the faint smell of stale flowers and old incense, the 
Englishman went to the Palaces which crown the highest hill overlooking 
the City. Here, too, whitewash had been unsparingly applied, but the excuse 
was that the stately fronts and the pierced screens were built of a perishable 
stone which needed protection against the weather. One projecting window 
in the facade of the main palace had been treated with Minton tiles. Luckily 
it was too far up the wall for anything more than the colour to be visible, 
and the pale blue against the pure white was effective. 

A picture of Ganesh looks out over the main courtyard, which is entered 
by a triple gate, and hard by is the place where the King’s elephants fight 
over a low masonry wall. In the side of the hill on which the Palaces stand 
is built stabling for horses and elephants — proof that the architects of old 
must have understood their business thoroughly. The Palace is not a “show 
place,” and, consequently, the Englishman did not see much of the interior. 
But he passed through open gardens with tanks and pavilions, very cool and 
restful, till he came suddenly upon the Pichola lake, and forgot altogether 
about the Palace. He found a sheet of steel-blue water, set in purple and 
grey hills, bound in, on one side, by marble bunds, the fair white walls of 
the Palace, and the grey, time-worn ones of the city; and, on the other, 
fading away through the white of shallow water, and the soft green of weed, 
marsh, and rank-pastured river-field, into the land. 

To enjoy open water thoroughly, live for a certain number of years barred 
from anything better than the yearly swell and shrinkage of one of the Five 
Rivers, and then come upon two and a half miles of solid, restful lake, with 
a cool wind blowing off it and little waves spitting against the piers of a 


veritable, albeit hideously ugly, boat-house. On the faith of an exile from 
the Sea, you will not stay long among Palaces, be they never so lovely, or in 
little rooms panelled with Dutch tiles. 

And here follows a digression. There is no life so good as the life of a 
loafer who travels by rail and road; for all things and all people are kind to 
him. From the chill miseries of a dak-bungalow where they slew one hen 
with as much parade as the French guillotined Pranzini, to the well-ordered 
sumptuousness of the Residency, was a step bridged over by kindly and 
unquestioning hospitality. So it happened that the Englishman was not only 
able to go upon the lake in a soft-cushioned boat, with everything 
handsome about him, but might, had he chosen, have killed wild-duck with 
which the lake swarms. 

The mutter of water under a boat’s nose was a pleasant thing to hear once 
more. Starting at the head of the lake, he found himself shut out from sight 
of the main sheet of water in a loch bounded by a sunk, broken bund to 
steer across which was a matter of some nicety. Beyond that lay a second 
pool, spanned by a narrow-arched bridge built, men said, long before the 
City of the Rising Sun, which is little more than three hundred years old. 
The bridge connects the City with Brahmapura — a whiter walled 
enclosure filled with many Brahmins and ringing with the noise of their 
conches. Beyond the bridge, the body of the lake, with the City running 
down to it, comes into full view; and Providence has arranged for the 
benefit of such as delight in colours, that the Rajputni shall wear the most 
striking tints that she can buy in the bazaars, in order that she may beautify 
the ghats where she comes to bathe. 

The bathing-ledge at the foot of the City wall was lighted with women 
clad in raw vermilion, dull red, indigo and sky-blue, saffron and pink and 
turquoise; the water faithfully doubling everything. But the first impression 
was of the unreality of the sight, for the Englishman found himself thinking 
of the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition and the overdaring amateurs who had 
striven to reproduce scenes such as these. Then a woman rose up, and 
clasping her hands behind her head, looked at the passing boat, and the 
ripples spread out from her waist, in blinding white silver, far across the 
water. As a picture, a daringly insolent picture, it was superb. 

The boat turned aside to shores where huge turtles were lying, and a stork 
had built her a nest, big as a haycock, in a withered tree, and a bevy of coots 
were flapping and gabbling in the weeds or between great leaves of the 
Victoria regia — an “escape” from the State Gardens. Here were divers and 
waders, kingfishers and snaky-necked birds of the cormorant family, but no 


duck. They had seen the guns in the boat and were flying to and fro in 
companies across the lake, or settling — wise things! — in the glare of the 
sun on the water. The lake was swarming with them, but they seemed to 
know exactly how far a twelve-bore would carry. Perhaps their knowledge 
had been gained from the Englishman at the Residency. Later, as the sun 
left the lake, and the hills began to glow like opals, the boat made her way 
to the shallow side of the lake, through fields of watergrass and dead lotus- 
raffle that rose as high as the bows, and clung lovingly about the rudder, 
and parted with the noise of silk when it is torn. There she waited for the 
fall of twilight when the duck would come home to bed, and the 
Englishman sprawled upon the cushions in deep content and laziness, as he 
looked across to where two marble Palaces floated upon the waters, and 
saw all the glory and beauty of the City, and wondered whether Tod, in 
cocked hat and stiff stock, had ever come shooting among the reeds, and, if 
so, how in the world he had ever managed to bowl over.... 

“Duck and drake, by Jove! Confiding beasts, weren’t they. Hi! Lalla, 
jump out and get them!” It was a brutal thing, this double-barrelled murder 
perpetrated in the silence of the marsh when the kingly wild-duck came 
back from his wanderings with his mate at his side, but — but — the birds 
were very good to eat. 

If the Venetian owned the Pichola Sagar he might say with justice: “See 
it and die.” But it is better to live and go to dinner, and strike into a new life 
— that of the men who bear the hat-mark on their brow as plainly as the 
well-born native carries the trisul of Shiva. 

They are of the same caste as the toilers on the Frontier — tough, 
bronzed men, with wrinkles at the corners of the eyes, gotten by looking 
across much sun-glare. When they would speak of horses they mention 
Arab ponies, and their talk, for the most part, drifts Bombaywards, or to 
Abu, which is their Simla. By these things the traveller may see that he is 
far away from the Presidency; and will presently learn that he is in a land 
where the railway is an incident and not an indispensable luxury. Folk tell 
strange stories of drives in bullock-carts in the rains, of breakdowns in 
nullahs fifty miles from everywhere, and of elephants that used to sink for 
rest and refreshment half-way across swollen streams. Every place here 
seems fifty miles from everywhere, and the legs of a horse are regarded as 
the only natural means of locomotion. Also, and this to the Indian Cockney, 
who is accustomed to the bleached or office man, is curious, there are to be 
found many veritable “tiger-men” — not story-spinners, but such as have, 
in their wanderings from Bikaneer to Indore, dropped their tiger in the way 


of business. They are enthusiastic over princelings of little known fiefs, 
lords of austere estates perched on the tops of unthrifty hills, hard riders, 
and good sportsmen. And five, six, yes fully nine hundred miles to the 
northward, lives the sister branch of the same caste — the men who swear 
by Pathan, Biluch, and Brahui, with whom they have shot or broken bread. 

There is a saying in Upper India that the more desolate the country, the 
greater the certainty of finding a Padre-Sahib. The proverb seems to hold 
good in Udaipur, where the Scotch Presbyterian Mission have a post, and 
others at Todgarh to the north and elsewhere. To arrive, under Providence, 
at the cure of souls through the curing of bodies certainly seems the rational 
method of conversion; and this is exactly what the Missions are doing. 
Their Padre in Udaipur is also an M.D., and of him a rather striking tale is 
told. Conceiving that the City could bear another hospital in addition to the 
State one, he took furlough, went home, and there, by crusade and 
preaching, raised sufficient money for the scheme, so that none might say 
that he was beholden to the State. Returning, he built his hospital, a very 
model of neatness and comfort, and, opening the operation-book, 
announced his readiness to see any one and every one who was sick. How 
the call was and is now responded to, the dry records of that book will 
show; and the name of the Padre-Sahib is honoured, as these ears have 
heard, throughout Udaipur and far around. The faith that sends a man into 
the wilderness, and the secular energy which enables him to cope with an 
ever-growing demand for medical aid, must, in time, find their reward. If 
patience and unwearying self-sacrifice carry any merit, they should do so 
soon. To-day the people are willing enough to be healed, and the general 
influence of the Padre-Sahib is very great. But beyond that.... Still it was 
impossible to judge aright. 


Vill 


DIVERS PASSAGES OF SPEECH AND ACTION WHENCE THE 
NATURE, ARTS, AND DISPOSITION OF THE KING AND HIS 
SUBJECTS MAY BE OBSERVED. 

In this land men tell “sad stories of the death of Kings” not easily found 
elsewhere; and also speak of sati, which is generally supposed to be out of 
date in a manner which makes it seem very near and vivid. Be pleased to 
listen to some of the tales, but with all the names cut out, because a King 
has just as much right to have his family affairs respected as has a British 
householder paying income tax. 

Once upon a time, that is to say when the British power was well 
established in the land and there were railways, was a King who lay dying 
for many days, and all, including the Englishmen about him, knew that his 
end was certain. But he had chosen to lie in an outer court or pleasure- 
house of his Palace; and with him were some twenty of his favourite wives. 
The place in which he lay was very near to the City; and there was a fear 
that his womankind should, on his death, going mad with grief, cast off 
their veils and run out into the streets, uncovered before all men. In which 
case nothing, not even the power of the Press, and the locomotive, and the 
telegraph, and cheap education and enlightened municipal councils, could 
have saved them from the burning-pyre, for they were the wives of a King. 
So the Political did his best to induce the dying man to go to the Fort of the 
City, a safe place close to the regular zenana, where all the women could be 
kept within walls. He said that the air was better in the Fort, but the King 
refused; and that he would recover in the Fort; but the King refused. After 
some days, the latter turned and said: “Why are you so keen, Sahib, upon 
getting my old bones up to the Fort?” Driven to his last defences, the 
Political said simply: “Well, Maharana Sahib, the place is close to the road, 
you see, and....” The King saw and said: “Oh, that’s it? I’ve been puzzling 
my brain for four days to find out what on earth you were driving at. I’ll go 
to-night.” “But there may be some difficulty,” began the Political. “You 
think so,” said the King. “If I only hold up my little finger, the women will 
obey me. Go now, and come back in five minutes, and all will be ready for 
departure.” As a matter of fact, the Political withdrew for the space of 
fifteen minutes, and gave orders that the conveyances which he had kept in 
readiness day and night should be got ready. In fifteen minutes those twenty 
women, with their handmaidens, were packed and ready for departure; and 


the King died later at the Fort, and nothing happened. Here the Englishman 
asked why a frantic woman must of necessity become a sati, and felt 
properly abashed when he was told that she must. There was nothing else 
for her if she went out unveiled. 

The rush-out forces the matter. And, indeed, if you consider the matter 
from the Rajput point of view it does. 

Then followed a very grim tale of the death of another King; of the long 
vigil by his bedside, before he was taken off the bed to die upon the ground; 
of the shutting of a certain mysterious door behind the bed-head, which 
shutting was followed by a rustle of women’s dress; of a walk on the top of 
the palace, to escape the heated air of the sick room; and then, in the grey 
dawn, the wail upon wail breaking from the zenana as the news of the 
King’s death went in. “I never wish to hear anything more horrible and 
awful in my life. You could see nothing. You could only hear the poor 
wretches,” said the Political, with a shiver. 

The last resting-place of the Maharanas of Udaipur is at Ahar, a little 
village two miles east of the City. Here they go down in their robes of state, 
their horse following behind, and here the Political saw, after the death of a 
Maharana, the dancing-girls dancing before the poor white ashes, the 
musicians playing among the cenotaphs, and the golden hookah, sword, and 
water-vessel laid out for the naked soul doomed to hover twelve days round 
the funeral pyre, before it could depart on its journey toward a fresh birth. 
Once, in a neighbouring State it is said, one of the dancing-girls stole a 
march in the next world’s precedence and her lord’s affections, upon the 
legitimate queens. The affair happened, by the way, after the Mutiny, and 
was accomplished with great pomp in the light of day. Subsequently those 
who might have stopped it but did not, were severely punished. The girl 
said that she had no one to look to but the dead man, and followed him, to 
use Tod’s formula, “through the flames.” It would be curious to know 
whether sati is altogether abolished among these lonely hills in the walled 
holds of the Thakurs. 

But to return from the burning-ground to modern Udaipur, as at present 
worked under the Maharana and his Prime Minister Rae Punna Lal, C. I. E. 
To begin with, His Highness is a racial anomaly in that, judged by the 
strictest European standard, he is a man of temperate life, the husband of 
one wife whom he married before he was chosen to the throne after the 
death of the Maharana Sujjun Singh in 1884. Sujjun Singh died childless 
and gave no hint of his desires as to succession and — omitting all the 
genealogical and political reasons which would drive a man mad — Futteh 


Singh was chosen, by the Thakurs, from the Seorati Branch of the family 
which Sangram Singh II. founded. He is thus a younger son of a younger 
branch of a younger family, which lucid statement should suffice to explain 
everything. The man who could deliberately unravel the succession of any 
one of the Rajput States would be perfectly capable of explaining the 
politics of all the Frontier tribes from Jumrood to Quetta. 

Roughly speaking, the Maharana and the Prime Minister — in whose 
family the office has been hereditary for many generations — divide the 
power of the State. They control, more or less, the Mahand Raj Sabha or 
Council of Direction and Revision. This is composed of many of the 
Rawats and Thakurs of the State, and the Poet Laureate who, under a less 
genial administration, would be presumably the Registrar. There are also 
District Officers, Officers of Customs, Superintendents of the Mint, Masters 
of the Horses, and Supervisor of Doles, which last is pretty and touching. 
The State officers itself, and the Englishman’s investigations failed to 
unearth any Bengalis. The Commandant of the State Army, about five 
thousand men of all arms, is a retired non-commissioned officer, a Mr. 
Lonergan; who, as the medals on his breast attest, has done the State some 
service, and now in his old age rejoices in the local rank of Major-General, 
and teaches the Maharaja’s guns to make uncommonly good practice. The 
Infantry are smart and well set up, while the Cavalry — rare thing in Native 
States — have a distinct notion of keeping their accoutrements clean. They 
are, further, well mounted on light, wiry Mewar and Kathiawar horses. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the Pathan comes down with his 
pickings from the Punjab to Udaipur, and finds a market there for animals 
that were much better employed in Our service — but the complaint is a 
stale one. Let us see, later on, what the Jodhpur stables hold; and then 
formulate an indictment against the Government. So much for the 
indigenous administration of Udaipur. The one drawback in the present 
Maharaja, from the official point of view, is his want of education. He is a 
thoroughly good man, but was not brought up with the kingship before his 
eyes, consequently he is not an English-speaking man. 

There is a story told of him which is worth the repeating. An Englishman 
who flattered himself that he could speak the vernacular fairly well, paid 
him a visit and discoursed with a round mouth. The Maharana heard him 
politely, and turning to a satellite, demanded a translation; which was given. 
Then said the Maharana: — ”Speak to him in Angrezi.” The Angrezi spoken 
by the interpreter was Urdu as the Sahibs speak it, and the Englishman, 
having ended his conference, departed abashed. But this backwardness is 


eminently suited to a place like Udaipur, and a European prince is not 
always a desirable thing. The curious and even startling simplicity of his 
life is worth preserving. Here is a specimen of one of his days. Rising at 
four — and the dawn can be bitterly chill — he bathes and prays after the 
custom of his race, and at six is ready to take in hand the first instalment of 
the day’s work which comes before him through his Prime Minister, and 
occupies him for three or four hours till the first meal of the day is ready. At 
two o’clock he attends the Mahand Raj Sabha, and works till five, retiring 
at a healthily primitive hour. He is said to have his hand fairly, firmly upon 
the reins of rule, and to know as much as most monarchs know of the way 
in which his revenues — some thirty lakhs — are disposed of. The Prime 
Minister’s career has been a chequered and interesting one, including a 
dismissal from power (this was worked by the Queens from behind the 
screen), an arrest, and an attack with swords which all but ended in his 
murder. He has not so much power as his predecessors had, for the reason 
that the present Maharaja allows little but tiger-shooting to distract him 
from the supervision of the State. His Highness, by the way, is a first-class 
shot and has bagged eighteen tigers already. He preserves his game 
carefully, and permission to kill tigers is not readily obtainable. 

A curious instance of the old order giving place to the new is in process 
of evolution and deserves notice. The Prime Minister’s son, Futteh Lal, a 
boy of twenty years old, has been educated at the Mayo College, Ajmir, and 
speaks and writes English. There are few native officials in the State who 
do this; and the consequence is that the lad has won a very fair insight into 
State affairs, and knows generally what is going forward both in the Eastern 
and Western spheres of the little Court. In time he may qualify for direct 
administrative powers, and Udaipur will be added to the list of the States 
that are governed English fashion. What the end will be, after three 
generations of Princes and Dewans have been put through the mill of the 
Rajkumar Colleges, those who live will learn. 

More interesting is the question, For how long can the vitality of a people 
whose life was arms be suspended? Men in the North say that, by the 
favour of the Government which brings peace, the Sikh Sirdars are rotting 
on their lands; and the Rajput Thakurs say of themselves that they are 
growing rusty. The old, old problem forces itself on the most unreflective 
mind at every turn in the gay streets of Udaipur. A Frenchman might write: 
“Behold there the horse of the Rajput — foaming, panting, caracoling, but 
always fettered with his head so majestic upon his bosom so amply filled 
with a generous heart. He rages, but he does not advance. See there the 


destiny of the Rajput who bestrides him, and upon whose left flank bounds 
the sabre useless — the haberdashery of the ironmonger only! Pity the 
horse in reason, for that life there is his raison d’étre. Pity ten thousand 
times more the Rajput, for he has no raison d’étre. He is an anachronism in 
a blue turban.” 

The Gaul might be wrong, but Tod wrote things which seem to support 
this view, in the days when he wished to make “buffer-states” of the land he 
loved so well. 

Let us visit the Durbar Gardens, where little naked Cupids are trampling 
upon fountains of fatted fish, all in bronze, where there are cypresses and 
red paths, and a deer-park full of all varieties of deer, besides two growling, 
fluffy little panther cubs, a black panther who is the Prince of Darkness and 
a gentleman, and a terrace-full of tigers, bears, and Guzerat lions brought 
from the King of Oudh’s sale. 


IX 


OF THE PIG-DRIVE WHICH WAS A PANTHER-KILLING, AND OF 
THE DEPARTURE TO CHITOR. 
Above the Durbar Gardens lie low hills, in which the Maharana keeps, very 
strictly guarded, his pig and his deer, and anything else that may find shelter 
in the low scrub or under the scattered boulders. These preserves are 
scientifically parcelled out with high, red-stone walls; and here and there 
are dotted tiny shooting-stands — masonry sentry-boxes, in which five or 
six men may sit at ease and shoot. It had been arranged to entertain the 
Englishmen who were gathered at the Residency to witness the investiture 
of the King with the G. C. S. I. — that there should be a little pig-drive in 
front of the Kala Odey or black shooting-box. The Rajput is a man and a 
brother, in respect that he will ride, shoot, eat pig, and drink strong waters 
like an Englishman. Of the pig-hunting he makes almost a religious duty, 
and of the wine-drinking no less. Read how desperately they used to ride in 
Udaipur at the beginning of the century when Tod, always in his cocked hat 
to be sure, counted up the tale of accidents at the end of the day’s sport. 
There is something unfair in shooting pig; but each man who went out 
consoled himself with the thought that it was utterly impossible to ride the 
brutes up the almost perpendicular hillsides, or down rocky ravines, and 
that he individually would only go “just for the fun of the thing.” Those 
who stayed behind made rude remarks on the subject of “pork butchers,” 
and the dangers that attended shooting from a balcony. There are ways and 
ways of slaying pig — from the orthodox method which begins with “The 
Boar — the Boar — the mighty Boar!” overnight, and ends with a shaky 
bridle-hand next morn, to the sober and solitary pot-shot at dawn, from a 
railway embankment running through river marsh; but the perfect way is 
this. Get a large, four-horse break, and drive till you meet an unlimited 
quantity of pad-elephants waiting at the foot of rich hill-preserves. Mount 
slowly and with dignity, and go in swinging procession, by the marble- 
faced border of one of the most lovely lakes on earth. Strike off on a semi- 
road, semi-hill-torrent path through unthrifty, thorny jungle, and so climb 
up and up and up, till you see, spread like a map below, the lake and the 
Palace and the City, hemmed in by the sea of hills that lies between Udaipur 
and Mount Abu a hundred miles away. Then take your seat in a comfortable 
chair, in a fine two-storied Grand Stand, with an awning spread atop to keep 
off the sun, while the Rawat of Amet and the Prime Minister’s heir — no 


less — invite you to take your choice of the many rifles spread on a ledge at 
the front of the building. This, gentlemen who screw your pet ponies at 
early dawn after the sounder that vanishes into cover soon as sighted, or 
painfully follow the tiger through the burning heats of Mewar in May, this 
is shooting after the fashion of Ouida — in musk and ambergris and 
patchouli. 

It is demoralising. One of the best and hardest riders of the Lahore Tent 
Club in the old days, as the boars of Bouli Lena Singh knew well, said 
openly: “This is a first-class scheme,” and fell to testing his triggers as 
though he had been a pot-hunter from his birth. Derision and threats of 
exposure moved him not. “Give me an arm-chair!” said he. “This is the 
proper way to deal with pig!” And he put up his feet on the ledge and 
stretched himself. 

There were many weapons to choose from the double-barrelled ‘500 
Express, whose bullet is a tearing, rending shell, to the Rawat of Amet’s 
regulation military Martini-Henri. A profane public at the Residency had 
suggested clubs and saws as amply sufficient for the work in hand. Here 
they were moved by envy, which passion was ten-fold increased when — 
but this comes later on. The beat was along a deep gorge in the hills, 
flanked on either crest by stone walls, manned with beaters. Immediately 
opposite the shooting-box, the wall on the upper or higher hill made a sharp 
turn downhill, contracting the space through which the pig would have to 
pass to a gut which was variously said to be from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred yards across. Most of the shooting was up or down hill. 

A philanthropic desire not to murder more Bhils than were absolutely 
necessary to maintain a healthy current of human life in the Hilly Tracts, 
coupled with a well-founded dread of the hinder, or horse, end of a double- 
barrelled ‘500 Express which would be sure to go off both barrels together, 
led the Englishman to take a gunless seat in the background. Then a silence 
fell upon the party, and very far away up the gorge the heated afternoon air 
was cut by the shrill tremolo squeal of the Bhil beaters. Now a man may be 
in no sort or fashion a shikari — may hold Buddhistic objections to the 
slaughter of living things — but there is something in the extraordinary 
noise of an agitated Bhil, which makes even the most peaceful mortals get 
up and yearn, like Tartarin of Tarescon for “lions,” always at a safe distance 
be it understood. As the beat drew nearer, under the squealing — the “ul-al- 
lu-lu-lu” — was heard a long-drawn bittern-like boom of “So-oor!” “So- 
oor!” (Pig! Pig!) and the crashing of boulders. The guns rose in their places, 
forgetting that each and all had merely come “to see the fun,” and began to 


fumble among the little mounds of cartridges under the chairs. Presently, 
tripping delicately over the rocks, a pig stepped out of a cactus-bush, and 
the fusillade began. The dust flew and the branches chipped, but the pig 
went on — a blue-grey shadow almost undistinguishable against the rocks, 
and took no harm. “Sighting shots,” said the guns, sulkily. The beat came 
nearer, and then the listener discovered what the bubbling scream was like; 
for he forgot straightway about the beat and went back to the dusk of an 
Easter Monday in the Gardens of the Crystal Palace before the 
bombardment of Kars, “set piece ten thousand feet square” had been 
illuminated, and about five hundred ‘Arries were tickling a thousand 
‘Arriets. Their giggling and nothing else was the noise of the Bhil. So 
curiously does Sydenham and Western Rajputana meet. Then came another 
pig, who was smitten to the death and rolled down among the bushes, 
drawing his last breath in a human and horrible manner. 

But full on the crest of the hill, blown along — there is no other word to 
describe it — like a ball of thistle-down, passed a brown shadow, and men 
cried: “Bagheera,” or “Panther!” according to their nationalities, and 
blazed. The shadow leaped the wall that had turned the pig downhill, and 
vanished among the cactus. “Never mind,” said the Prime Minister’s son, 
consolingly, “we’ll beat the other side of the hill afterwards and get him 
yet.” “Oh, he’s a mile off by this time,” said the guns; but the Rawat of 
Amet, a magnificent young man, smiled a sweet smile and said nothing. 
More pig passed and were slain, and many more broke back through the 
beaters who presently came through the cover in scores. They were in 
russet green and red uniform, each man bearing a long spear, and the 
hillside was turned on the instant to a camp of Robin Hood’s foresters. Then 
they brought up the dead from behind bushes and under rocks — among 
others a twenty-seven-inch brute who bore on his flank (all pigs shot in a 
beat are ex-officio boars) a hideous, half-healed scar, big as a man’s hand, of 
a bullet wound. Express bullets are ghastly things in their effects, for, as the 
shikari is never tired of demonstrating, they knock the inside of animals 
into pulp. 

The second beat, of the reverse side of the hill, had barely begun when 
the panther returned — uneasily as if something were keeping her back — 
much lower down the hill. Then the face of the Rawat of Amet changed, as 
he brought his gun up to his shoulder. Looking at him as he fired, one forgot 
all about the Mayo College at which he had been educated, and 
remembered only some trivial and out-of-date affairs, in which his 
forefathers had been concerned, when a bridegroom, with his bride at his 


side, charged down the slope of the Chitor road and died among Akbar’s 
men. There are stories connected with the House of Amet, which are told in 
Mewar to-day. The young man’s face, for as short a time as it takes to pull 
trigger and see where the bullet falls, was a white light upon all these tales. 

Then the mask shut down, as he clicked out the cartridge, and, very 
sweetly, gave it as his opinion that some other gun, not his own, had bagged 
the panther who lay shot through the spine, feebly trying to drag herself 
downhill into cover. It is an awful thing to see a big beast die, when the soul 
is wrenched out of the struggling body in ten seconds. Wild horses shall not 
make the Englishman disclose the exact number of shots that were fired. It 
is enough to say that four Englishmen, now scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, are each morally certain that he and he alone shot that panther. In 
time, when distance and the mirage of the sands of Uodhpur shall have 
softened the harsh outlines of truth, the Englishman who did not fire a shot 
will come to believe that he was the real slayer, and will carefully elaborate 
that lie. 

A few minutes after the murder, a two-year-old cub came trotting along 
the hillside, and was bowled over by a very pretty shot behind the left ear 
and through the palate. Then the beaters’ lances showed through the bushes, 
and the guns began to realise that they had allowed to escape, or had driven 
back by their fire, a multitude of pig. 

This ended the beat, and the procession returned to the Residency to heap 
dead panthers upon those who had called them “pork butchers,” and to stir 
up the lake of envy with the torpedo of brilliant description. The 
Englishman’s attempt to compare the fusillade which greeted the panther to 
the continuous drumming of a ten-barrelled Nordenfeldt was, however, 
coldly received. Thus harshly is truth treated all the world over. 

And then, after a little time, came the end, and a return to the road in 
search of new countries. But shortly before the departure, the Padre-Sahib, 
who knows every one in Udaipur, read a sermon in a sentence. The 
Maharana’s investiture, which has already been described in the Indian 
papers, had taken place, and the carriages, duly escorted by the Erinpura 
Horse, were returning to the Residency. In a niche of waste land, under the 
shadow of the main gate, a place strewn with rubbish and shards of pottery, 
a dilapidated old man was trying to control his horse and a hookah on the 
saddle-bow. The blundering garron had been made restive by the rush past, 
and the hookah all but fell from the hampered hands. “See that man,” said 
the Padre, tersely. “That’s — — Singh. He intrigued for the throne not so 
very long ago.” It was a pitiful little picture, and needed no further 


comment. 

For the benefit of the loafer it should be noted that Udaipur will never be 
pleasant or accessible until the present Mail Contractors have been hanged. 
They are extortionate and untruthful, and their one set of harness and one 
tonga are as rotten as pears. However, the weariness of the flesh must be 
great indeed, to make the wanderer blind to the beauties of a journey by 
clear starlight and in biting cold to Chitor. About six miles from Udaipur, 
the granite hills close in upon the road, and the air grows warmer until, with 
a rush and a rattle, the tonga swings through the great Dobarra, the gate in 
the double circle of hills round Udaipur on to the pastures of Mewar. More 
than once the Girwa has been a death-trap to those who rashly entered it; 
and an army has been cut up on the borders of the Pichola Lake. Even now 
the genius of the place is strong upon the hills, and as he felt the cold air 
from the open ground without the barrier, the Englishman found himself 
repeating the words of one of the Hat-marked tribe whose destiny kept him 
within the Dobarra. “You must have a hobby of some kind in these parts or 
you’ll die.” Very lovely is Udaipur, and thrice pleasant are a few days spent 
within her gates, but ... read what Tod said who stayed two years behind the 
Dobarra, and accepted the deserts of Marwar as a delightful change. 

It is good to be free, a wanderer upon the highways, knowing not what 
to-morrow will bring forth — whether the walled-in niceties of an English 
household, rich in all that makes life fair and desirable, or a sleepless night 
in the society of a goods-cum-booking-office-cum-parcels-clerk, on fifteen 
rupees a month, who tells in stilted English the story of his official life, 
while the telegraph gibbers like a maniac once in an hour and then is dumb, 
and the pariah-dogs fight and howl over the cotton-bales on the platform. 

Verily, there is no life like life on the road — when the skies are cool and 
all men are kind. 


X 


A LITTLE OF THE HISTORY OF CHITOR, AND THE 
MALPRACTICES OF A SHE-ELEPHANT. 

There is a certain want of taste, an almost actual indecency, in seeing the 
sun rise on the earth. Until the heat-haze begins and the distances thicken, 
Nature is so very naked that the Actæon who has surprised her dressing, 
blushes. Sunrise on the plains of Mewar is an especially brutal affair. 

The moon was burnt out and the air was bitterly cold, when the 
Englishman headed due east in his tonga, and the patient sowar behind 
nodded and yawned in the saddle. There was no warning of the day’s 
advent. The horses were unharnessed, at one halting-stage, in the thick, soft 
shadows of night, and ere their successors had limped under the bar, a raw 
and cruel light was upon all things, so that the Englishman could see every 
rent seam in the rocks around. A little further, and he came upon the black 
bulk of Chitor between him and the morning sun. It has already been said 
that the Fort resembles a man-of-war. Every distant view heightens this 
impression, for the swell of the sides follows the form of a ship, and the 
bastions on the south wall make the sponsons in which the machine-guns 
are mounted. From bow to stern, the thing more than three miles long, is 
between three and five hundred feet high, and from one-half to one-quarter 
of a mile broad. Have patience, now, to listen to a rough history of Chitor. 

In the beginning, no one knows clearly who scraped the hillsides of the 
hill rising out of the bare plain, and made of it a place of strength. It is 
written that, eleven and a half centuries ago, Bappa Rawul, the demi-god 
whose stature was twenty cubits, whose loin-cloth was five hundred feet 
long, and whose spear was beyond the power of mortal man to lift, took 
Chitor from “Man Singh, the Mori Prince,” and wrote the first chapter of 
the history of Mewar, which he received ready-made from Man Singh who, 
if the chronicles speak sooth, was his uncle. Many and very marvellous 
legends cluster round the name of Bappa Rawul; and he is said to have 
ended his days far away from India, in Khorasan, where he married an 
unlimited number of the Daughters of Heth, and was the father of all the 
Nowshera Pathans. Some who have wandered, by the sign-posts of 
inscription, into the fogs of old time, aver that, two centuries before Bappa 
Rawul took Chitor the Mori division of the Pramar Rajputs, who are the 
ruling family of Mewar, had found a hold in Bhilwara, and for four 
centuries before that time had ruled in Kathiawar; and had royally sacked 


and slain, and been sacked and slain in turn. But these things are for the 
curious and the scholar, and not for the reader who reads lightly. Nine 
princes succeeded Bappa, between 728 and 1068 A.D., and among these 
was one Alluji, who built a Jain tower upon the brow of the hill, for in those 
days, though the Sun was worshipped, men were all Jains. 

And here they lived and sallied into the plains, and fought and increased 
the borders of their kingdom, or were suddenly and stealthily murdered, or 
stood shoulder to shoulder against the incursions of the “Devil men” from 
the north. In 1150 A.D. was born Samar Singh, and he married into the 
family of Prithi Raj, the last Hindu Emperor of Delhi, who was at feud, in 
regard to a succession question, with the Prince of Kanauj. In the war that 
followed, Kanauj, being hard pressed by Prithi Raj, and Samar Singh, 
called Shahabuddin Ghori to his aid. At first, Samar Singh and Prithi Raj 
broke the army of the Northern somewhere in the lower Punjab, but two 
years later Shahabuddin came again, and, after three days’ fighting on the 
banks of the Kaggar, slew Samar Singh, captured and murdered Prithi Raj, 
and sacked Delhi and Amber, while Samar Singh’s favourite queen became 
sati at Chitor. But another wife, a princess of Patun, kept her life, and when 
Shahabuddin sent down Kutbuddin to waste her lands, led the Rajput army, 
in person, from Chitor, and defeated Kutbuddin. 

Then followed confusion, through eleven turbulent reigns that the 
annalist has failed to unravel. Once in the years between 1193 and the 
opening of the fourteenth century, Chitor must have been taken by the 
Mussulman, for it is written that one prince “recovered Chitor and made the 
name of Rana to be recognised by all.” Six princes were slain in battles 
against the Mussulman, in vain attempts to clear the land from the presence 
of the infidel. 

Then Ala-ud-din Khilji, the Pathan Emperor, swept the country to the 
Dekkan. In those days, and these things are confusedly set down as having 
happened at the end of the thirteenth century, a relative of Rana Lakhsman 
Singh, the then Rana of Chitor, had married a Rajput princess of Ceylon — 
Pudmini, “And she was fairest of all flesh on earth.” Her fame was sung 
through the land by the poets, and she became, in some sort, the Helen of 
Chitor. Ala-ud-din heard of her beauty and promptly besieged the Fort. 
When he found his enterprise too difficult, he prayed that he might be 
permitted to see Pudmini’s face in a mirror, and this wish, so says the tale, 
was granted. Knowing that the Rajput was a gentleman, he entered Chitor 
almost unarmed, saw the face in the mirror, and was well treated; the 
husband of the fair Pudmini accompanying him, in return, to the camp at 


the foot of the hill. Like Raja Runjeet in the ballad the Rajput he — 

“... trusted a Mussulman’s word Wah! Wah! Trust a liar to lie. Out of his 
eyrie they tempted my bird, Fettered his wings that he could not fly.” 

Pudmini’s husband was caught by a trick, and Ala-ud-din demanded 
Pudmini as the price of his return. The Rajputs here showed that they too 
could scheme, and sent, in great state, Pudmini’s litter to the besiegers’ 
intrenchments. But there was no Pudmini in the litter, and her following of 
handmaidens was a band of seven hundred armed men. Thus, in the 
confusion of a camp-fight, Pudmini’s husband was rescued, and Ala-ud- 
din’s soldiery followed hard on his heels to the gates of Chitor, where the 
best and bravest on the rock were killed before Ala-ud-din withdrew, only 
to return soon after and, with a doubled army, besiege in earnest. His first 
attack men called the half-sack of Chitor, for, though he failed to win within 
the walls, he killed the flower of the Rajputs. The second attack ended in 
the first sack and the awful sati of the women on the rock. 

When everything was hopeless and the very terrible Goddess, who lives 
in the bowels of Chitor, had spoken and claimed for death eleven out of the 
twelve of the Rana’s sons, all who were young or fair women betook 
themselves to a great underground chamber, and the fires were lit and the 
entrance was walled up and they died. The Rajputs opened the gates and 
fought till they could fight no more, and Ala-ud-din the victorious entered a 
wasted and desolated city. He wrecked everything except only the palace of 
Pudmini and the old Jain tower before mentioned. That was all he could do, 
for there were few men alive of the defenders of Chitor when the day was 
won, and the women were ashes underground. 

Ajai Singh, the one surviving son of Lakshman Singh, had at his father’s 
insistence, escaped from Chitor to “carry on the line” when better days 
should come. He brought up Hamir, son of one of his elder brothers, to be a 
thorn in the side of the invader, and Hamir overthrew Maldeo, chief of 
Jhalore and vassal of Ala-ud-din, into whose hands Ala-ud-din had, not too 
generously, given what was left of Chitor. So the Sesodias came to their 
own again, and the successors of Hamir extended their kingdoms and 
rebuilt Chitor, as kings know how to rebuild cities in a land where human 
labour and life are cheaper than bread and water. For two centuries, saith 
Tod, Mewar flourished exceedingly and was the paramount kingdom of all 
Rajasthan. Greatest of all the successors of Hamir, was Kumbha Rana who, 
when the Ghilzai dynasty was rotting away and Viceroys declared 
themselves kings, met, defeated, took captive, and released without ransom, 
Mahmoud of Malwa. Kumbha Rana built a Tower of Victory, nine stories 


high, to commemorate this and the other successes of his reign, and the 
tower stands to-day a mark for miles across the plains. 

But the well-established kingdom weakened, and the rulers took 
favourites and disgusted their best supporters — after the immemorial 
custom of too prosperous rulers. Also they murdered one another. In 1535 
A.D. Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, seeing the decay, and remembering 
how one of his predecessors, together with Mahmoud of Malwa, had been 
humbled by Mewar in years gone by, set out to take his revenge of Time 
and Mewar then ruled by Rana Bikrmajit, who had made a new capital at 
Deola. Bikrmajit did not stay to give battle in that place. His chiefs were out 
of hand, and Chitor was the heart and brain of Mewar; so he marched 
thither, and the Gods were against him. Bahadur Shah mined one of the 
Chitor bastions, and wiped out in the explosion the Hara Prince of Boondee, 
with five hundred followers. Jowahir Bae, Bikrmajit’s mother, headed a 
sally from the walls, and was slain. There were Frank gunners among 
Bahadur Shah’s forces, and they hastened the end. The Rajputs made a 
second johur, a sacrifice greater than the sacrifice of Pudmini; and thirteen 
thousand were blown up in the magazines, or stabbed or poisoned, before 
the gates were opened and the defenders rushed down. 

Out of the carnage was saved Udai Singh, a babe of the Blood Royal, 
who grew up to be a coward, and a shame to his line. The story of his 
preservation is written large in Tod, and Edwin Arnold sings it. Read it, 
who are interested. But, when Udai Singh came to the throne of Chitor, 
through blood and misrule, after Bahadur Shah had withdrawn from the 
wreck of the Fort, Akbar sat on the throne of Delhi, and it was written that 
few people should withstand the “Guardian of Mankind.” Moreover, Udai 
Singh was the slave of a woman. It was Akbar’s destiny to subdue the 
Rajputs, and to win many of them to his own service; sending a Rajput 
Prince of Amber to get him far-away Arrakan. Akbar marched against 
Chitor once, and was repulsed; the woman who ruled Udai Singh heading a 
charge against the besiegers because of the love she bore to her lover. 
Something of this sort had happened in Ala-ud-din’s time, and, like Ala-ud- 
din, Akbar returned and sat down, in a huge camp, before Chitor in 1568 
A.D. Udai Singh fled what was coming; and because the Goddess of Chitor 
demands always that a crowned head must fall if the defence of her home is 
to be successful, Chitor fell as it had fallen before — in a johur of 
thousands, a last rush of the men, and the entry of the conqueror into a 
reeking, ruined slaughter-pen. Akbar’s sack was the most terrible of the 
three, for he killed everything that had life upon the rock, and wrecked and 


overturned and spoiled. The wonder, the lasting wonder, is that he did not 
destroy Kumbha Rana’s Tower of Victory, the memorial of the defeat of a 
Mahometan prince. With the third sack the glory of Chitor departed, and 
Udai Singh founded himself a new capital, the city of Udaipur. Though 
Chitor was recovered in Jehangir’s time by Udai Singh’s grandson, it was 
never again made the capital of Mewar. It stood, and rotted where it stood, 
till enlightened and loyal feudatories, in the present years of grace, made 
attempts, with the help of Executive Engineers, to sweep it up and keep it in 
repair. The above is roughly, very roughly indeed, the tale of the sacks of 
Chitor. 

Follows an interlude, for the study even of inaccurate history is 
indigestible to many. There was an elephant at Chitor, to take birds of 
passage up the hill, and she — she was fifty-one years old, and her name 
was Gerowlia — came to the dak-bungalow for the Englishman. Let not the 
word dak-bungalow deceive any man into believing that there is even 
moderate comfort at Chitor. Gerowlia waited in the sunshine, and chuckled 
to herself like a female pauper when she receives snuff. Her mahout said 
that he would go away for a drink of water. So he walked, and walked, and 
walked, till he disappeared on the stone-strewn plains, and the Englishman 
was left alone with Gerowlia, aged fifty-one. She had been tied by the chain 
on her near hind leg to a pillar of the verandah; but the string was coir, and 
more an emblem of authority than a means of restraint. When she had 
thoroughly exhausted all the resources of the country within range of her 
trunk, she ate up the string and began to investigate the verandah. There 
was more coir string, and she ate it all, while the carpenter, who was 
repairing the dak-bungalow, cursed her and her ancestry from afar. About 
this time the Englishman was roused to a knowledge of the business, for 
Gerowlia, having exhausted the string, tried to come into the verandah. She 
had, most unwisely, been pampered with biscuits an hour before. The 
carpenter stood on an outcrop of rock, and said angrily: “See what damage 
your hathi has done, Sahib.” ““Tisn’t my hathi,” said the Sahib, plaintively. 
“You ordered it,’ quoth he, “and it has been here ever so long, eating up 
everything.” He threw pieces of stone at Gerowlia, and went away. It is a 
terrible thing to be left alone with an unshackled elephant, even though she 
be a venerable spinster. Gerowlia moved round the dak-bungalow, blowing 
her nose in a nervous and undecided manner, and presently found some 
more string and thatch, which she ate. This was too much. The Englishman 
went out and spoke to her. She opened her mouth and salaamed; meaning 
thereby “biscuits.” So long as she remained in this position she could do no 


harm. 

Imagine a boundless rock-strewn plain, broken here and there by low 
hills, dominated by the rock of Chitor, and bisected by a single metre-gauge 
railway track running into the Infinite, and unrelieved by even a way- 
inspector’s trolly. In the foreground put a brand-new dak-bungalow, 
furnished with a French bedstead, and nothing else; in the verandah place 
an embarrassed Englishman, smiling into the open mouth of an idiotic 
female elephant. But Gerowlia could not live on smiles alone. Finding that 
no food was forthcoming, she shut her mouth, and renewed her attempts to 
get into the verandah, and ate more thatch. To say “Hi!” to an elephant is a 
misdirected courtesy. It quickens the pace, and if you flick her on the trunk 
with a wet towel, she curls the trunk out of harm’s way. Special education is 
necessary. A little breechless boy passed, carrying a lump of stone. “Hit her 
on the feet, Sahib,” said he; “hit her on the feet.” Gerowlia had by this time 
nearly scraped off her pad, and there were no signs of the mahout. The 
Englishman went out and found a tent-peg, and returning, in the extremity 
of his wrath smote her bitterly on the nails of the near forefoot. 

Gerowlia held up her foot to be beaten, and made the most absurd noises 
— squawked in fact, exactly like an old lady who has narrowly escaped 
being run over. She backed out of the verandah, still squawking, on three 
feet and in the open held up near and off forefoot alternately to be beaten. It 
was very pitiful, for one swing of her trunk could have knocked the 
Englishman flat. He ceased whacking her, but she squawked for some 
minutes and then fell placidly asleep in the sunshine. When the mahout 
returned, he beat her for breaking her tether exactly as the Englishman had 
done, but much more severely, and the ridiculous old thing hopped on three 
legs for fully five minutes. “Come along, Sahib,” said the mahout. “I will 
show this mother of bastards who is the driver. Fat daughter of the Devil, sit 
down. You would eat thatch, would you? How does the iron taste?” And he 
gave Gerowlia a headache, which affected her temper all through the 
afternoon. She set off, across the railway line which runs below the rock of 
Chitor, into broken ground cut up with nullahs and covered with low scrub, 
over which it would have been difficult to have taken a sure-footed horse, 
so fragmentary and disconnected was its nature. 


XI. 


PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THE EXISTENCE OF THE DARK TOWER 
VISITED BY CHILDE ROLANDE, AND OF “BOGEY” WHO 
FRIGHTENS CHILDREN. 

The Gamberi River — clear as a trout-stream — runs through the waste 
round Chitor, and is spanned by an old bridge, very solid and massive, said 
to have been built before the sack of Ala-ud-din. The bridge is in the middle 
of the stream — the floods have raced round either end of it — and is 
reached by a steeply sloping stone causeway. From the bridge to the new 
town of Chitor, which lies at the foot of the hill, runs a straight and well- 
kept road, flanked on either side by the scattered remnants of old houses, 
and, here and there, fallen temples. The road, like the bridge, is no new 
thing, and is wide enough for twenty horsemen to ride abreast. 

New Chitor is a very dirty, and apparently thriving, little town, full of 
grain-merchants and sellers of arms. The ways are barely wide enough for 
the elephant of dignity and the little brown babies of impudence. The 
Englishman went through, always on a slope painfully accentuated by 
Gerowlia who, with all possible respect to her years, must have been a 
baggage-animal and no true Sahib’s mount. Let the local Baedeker speak 
for a moment: “The ascent to Chitor, which begins from within the 
southeast angle of the town, is nearly a mile to the upper gate, with a slope 
of about 1 in 15. There are two zig-zag bends, and on the three portions 
thus formed, are seven gates, of which one, however, has only the basement 
left.” This is the language of fact, which, very properly, leaves out of all 
account the Genius of the Place who sits at the gate nearest the new city and 
is with the sightseer throughout. The first impression of repulsion and awe 
is given by a fragment of tumbled sculpture close to a red daubed lingam, 
near the Padal Pol or lowest gate. It is a piece of frieze, and the figures of 
the men are worn nearly smooth by time. What is visible is finely and 
frankly obscene to an English mind. 

The road is protected on the cliff side by a thick stone wall, loopholed for 
musketry, one aperture to every two feet, between fifteen and twenty feet 
high. This wall is being repaired throughout its length by the Maharana of 
Udaipur. On the hillside, among the boulders, loose stones, and dhak-scrub, 
lips stone wreckage that must have come down from the brown bastions 
above. 

As Gerowlia laboured up the stone-shod slope, the Englishman wondered 


how much life had flowed down this sluice of battles, and been lost at the 
Padal Pol — the last and lowest gate — where, in the old days, the 
besieging armies put their best and bravest battalions. Once at the head of 
the lower slope, there is a clear run-down of a thousand yards with no 
chance of turning aside either to the right or left. Even as he wondered, he 
was brought abreast of two stone chhatris, each carrying a red daubed stone. 
They were the graves of two very brave men, Jeemal of Bedmore, and 
Kalla, who fell in Akbar’s sack fighting like Rajputs. Read the story of their 
deaths, and learn what manner of warriors they were. Their graves were all 
that spoke openly of the hundreds of struggles on the lower slope where the 
fight was always fiercest. 

At last, after half an hour’s climb, the main gate, the Ram Pol, was 
gained, and the Englishman passed into the City of Chitor and — then and 
there formed a resolution, since broken, not to write one word about it for 
fear that he should be set down as a babbling and a gushing enthusiast. 
Objects of archeological interest are duly described in an admirable little 
book of Chitor which, after one look, the Englishman abandoned. One 
cannot “do” Chitor with a guide-book. The Chaplain of the English Mission 
to Jehangir said the best that was to be said, when he described the place 
three hundred years ago, writing quaintly: “Chitor, an ancient great 
kingdom, the chief city so called which standeth on a mighty high hill, flat 
on the top, walled about at the least ten English miles. There appear to this 
day above a hundred churches ruined and divers fair palaces which are 
lodged in like manner among their ruins, as many Englishmen by the 
observation have guessed. Its chief inhabitants to-day are Zum and Ohim, 
birds and wild beasts, but the stately ruins thereof give a shadow of its 
beauty while it flourished in its pride.” Gerowlia struck into a narrow 
pathway, forcing herself through garden-trees and disturbing the peacocks. 
An evil guide-man on the ground waved his hand, and began to speak; but 
was Silenced. The death of Amber was as nothing to the death of Chitor — 
a body whence the life had been driven by riot and the sword. Men had 
parcelled the gardens of her palaces and the courtyards of her temples into 
fields; and cattle grazed among the remnants of the shattered tombs. But 
over all — over rent and bastion, split temple-wall, pierced roof, and prone 
pillar — lay the “shadow of its beauty while it flourished in its pride.” The 
Englishman walked into a stately palace of many rooms, where the sunlight 
streamed in through wall and roof, and up crazy stone stairways, held 
together, it seemed, by the marauding trees. In one bastion, a wind-sown 
peepul had wrenched a thick slab clear of the wall, but held it tight pressed 


in a crook of a branch, as a man holds down a fallen enemy under his 
elbow, shoulder, and forearm. In another place, a strange, uncanny wind 
sprung from nowhere, was singing all alone among the pillars of what may 
have been a Hall of Audience. The Englishman wandered so far in one 
palace that he came to an almost black-dark room, high up in a wall, and 
said proudly to himself: “I must be the first man who has been here;” 
meaning no harm or insult to any one. But he tripped and fell, and as he put 
out his hands, he felt that the stairs had been worm hollow and smooth by 
the thread of innumerable naked feet. Then he was afraid, and came away 
very quickly, stepping delicately over fallen friezes and bits of sculptured 
men, so as not to offend the Dead; and was mightily relieved when he 
recovered his elephant and allowed the guide to take him to Kumbha Rana’s 
Tower of Victory. 

This stands, like all things in Chitor, among ruins, but time and the other 
enemies have been good to it. It is a Jain edifice, nine storeys high, crowned 
atop — was this designed insult or undesigned repair? — with a purely 
Mahometan dome, where the pigeons and the bats live. Excepting this 
blemish, the Tower of Victory is nearly as fair as when it left the hands of 
the builder whose name has not been handed down to us. It is to be 
observed here that the first, or more ruined, Tower of Victory, built in 
Alluji’s days, when Chitor was comparatively young, was raised by some 
pious Jain as proof of conquest over things spiritual. The second tower is 
more worldly in intent. 

Those who care to look, may find elsewhere a definition of its 
architecture and its more striking peculiarities. It was in kind, but not in 
degree, like the Jugdesh Temple at Udaipur, and, as it exceeded it in 
magnificence, so its effect upon the mind was more intense. The confusing 
intricacy of the figures with which it was wreathed from top to bottom, the 
recurrence of the one calm face, the God enthroned, holding the Wheel of 
the Law, and the appalling lavishness of decoration, all worked toward the 
instilment of fear and aversion. 

Surely this must have been one of the objects of the architect. The tower, 
in the arrangement of its stairways, is like the interior of a Chinese carved 
ivory puzzle-ball. The idea given is that, even while you are ascending, you 
are wrapping yourself deeper and deeper in the tangle of a mighty maze. 
Add to this the half-light, the thronging armies of sculptured figures, the 
mad profusion of design splashed as impartially upon the undersides of the 
stone window-slabs as upon the door-beam of the threshold — add, most 
abhorrent of all, the slippery sliminess of the walls always worn smooth by 


naked men, and you will understand that the tower is not a soothing place to 
visit. The Englishman fancied presumptuously that he had, in a way, 
grasped the builder’s idea; and when he came to the top storey and sat 
among the pigeons his theory was this: To attain power, wrote the builder of 
old, in sentences of fine stone, it is necessary to pass through all sorts of 
close-packed horrors, treacheries, battles, and insults, in darkness and 
without knowledge whether the road leads upward or into a hopeless cul- 
de-sac. Kumbha Rana must many times have climbed to the top storey, and 
looked out toward the uplands of Malwa on the one side and his own great 
Mewar on the other, in the days when all the rock hummed with life and the 
clatter of hooves upon the stony ways, and Mahmoud of Malwa was safe in 
hold. How he must have swelled with pride — fine insolent pride of life 
and rule and power — power not only to break things but to compel such 
builders as those who piled the tower to his royal will! There was no 
decoration in the top storey to bewilder or amaze — nothing but well- 
grooved stone-slabs, and a boundless view fit for kings who traced their 
ancestry — 

“From times when forth from the sunlight, the first of our Kings came 
down, And had the earth for his footstool, and wore the stars for his 
crown.” 

The builder had left no mark behind him — not even a mark on the 
threshold of the door, or a sign in the head of the topmost step. The 
Englishman looked in both places, believing that those were the places 
generally chosen for mark-cutting. So he sat and meditated on the beauties 
of kingship and the unholiness of Hindu art, and what power a shadowland 
of lewd monstrosities had upon those who believed in it, and what Lord 
Dufferin, who is the nearest approach to a king in this India, must have 
thought when aide-de-camps clanked after him up the narrow steps. But the 
day was wearing, and he came down — in both senses — and, in his 
descent, the carven things on every side of the tower, and above and below, 
once more took hold of and perverted his fancy, so that he arrived at the 
bottom in a frame of mind eminently fitted for a descent into the Gau- 
Mukh, which is nothing more terrible than a little spring, falling into a 
reservoir, in the side of the hill. 

He stumbled across more ruins and passed between tombs of dead Ranis, 
till he came to a flight of steps, built out and cut out from rock, going down 
as far as he could see into a growth of trees on a terrace below him. The 
stone of the steps had been worn and polished by the terrible naked feet till 
it showed its markings clearly as agate; and where the steps ended in a 


rock-slope, there was a visible glair, a great snail-track, upon the rocks. It 
was hard to keep safe footing upon the sliminess. The air was thick with the 
sick smell of stale incense, and grains of rice were scattered upon the steps. 
But there was no one to be seen. Now this in itself was not specially 
alarming; but the Genius of the Place must be responsible for making it so. 
The Englishman slipped and bumped on the rocks, and arrived, more 
suddenly than he desired, upon the edge of a dull blue tank, sunk between 
walls of timeless masonry. In a slabbed-in recess, water was pouring 
through a shapeless stone gargoyle, into a trough; which trough again 
dripped into the tank. Almost under the little trickle of water, was the 
loathsome Emblem of Creation, and there were flowers and rice around it. 
Water was trickling from a score of places in the cut face of the hill; oozing 
between the edges of the steps and welling up between the stone slabs of 
the terrace. Trees sprouted in the sides of the tank and hid its surroundings. 
It seemed as though the descent had led the Englishman, firstly, two 
thousand years away from his own century, and secondly, into a trap, and 
that he would fall off the polished stones into the stinking tank, or that the 
Gau-Mukh would continue to pour water until the tank rose up and 
swamped him, or that some of the stone slabs would fall forward and crush 
him flat. 

Then he was conscious of remembering, with peculiar and unnecessary 
distinctness, that, from the Gau-Mukh, a passage led to the subterranean 
chambers in which the fair Pudmini and her handmaids had slain 
themselves. And, that Tod had written and the Station-master at Chitor had 
said, that some sort of devil, or ghoul, or Something, stood at the entrance 
of that approach. All of which was a nightmare bred in full day and folly to 
boot; but it was the fault of the Genius of the Place, who made the 
Englishman feel that he had done a great wrong in trespassing into the very 
heart and soul of all Chitor. And, behind him, the Gau-Mukh guggled and 
choked like a man in his death-throe. The Englishman endured as long as he 
could — about two minutes. Then it came upon him that he must go 
quickly out of this place of years and blood — must get back to the 
afternoon sunshine, and Gerowlia, and the dak-bungalow with the French 
bedstead. He desired no archeological information, he wished to take no 
notes, and, above all, he did not care to look behind him, where stood the 
reminder that he was no better than the beasts that perish. But he had to 
cross the smooth, worn rocks, and he felt their sliminess through his 
bootsoles. It was as though he were treading on the soft, oiled skin of a 
Hindu. As soon as the steps gave refuge, he floundered up them, and so 


came out of the Gau-Mukh, bedewed with that perspiration which follows 
alike on honest toil or — childish fear. 

“This,” said he to himself, “is absurd!” and sat down on the fallen top of 
a temple to review the situation. But the Gau-Mukh had disappeared. He 
could see the dip in the ground and the beginning of the steps, but nothing 
more. 

Perhaps it was absurd. It undoubtedly appeared so, later. Yet there was 
something uncanny about it all. It was not exactly a feeling of danger or 
pain, but an apprehension of great evil. 

In defence, it may be urged that there is moral, just as much as there is 
mine, choke-damp. If you get into a place laden with the latter you die, and 
if into the home of the former you ... behave unwisely, as constitution and 
temperament prompt. If any man doubt this, let him sit for two hours in a 
hot sun on an elephant, stay half an hour in the Tower of Victory, and then 
go down into the Gau-Mukh, which, it must never be forgotten, is merely a 
set of springs “three or four in number, issuing from the cliff face at cow- 
mouth carvings, now mutilated. The water, evidently percolating from the 
Hathi Kund above, falls first in an old pillared hall and thence into the 
masonry reservoir below, eventually, when abundant enough, supplying a 
little waterfall lower down.” That, Gentlemen and Ladies, on the honour of 
one who has been frightened of the dark in broad daylight, is the Gau- 
Mukh, as though photographed. 

The Englishman regained Gerowlia and demanded to be taken away, but 
Gerowlia’s driver went forward instead and showed him a new Mahal just 
built by the present Maharana. Carriage drives, however, do not consort 
well with Chitor and the “shadow of her ancient beauty.” The return 
journey, past temple after temple and palace upon palace, began in the 
failing light, and Gerowlia was still blundering up and down narrow by- 
paths — for she possessed all an old woman’s delusion as to the slimness of 
her waist when the twilight fell, and the smoke from the town below began 
to creep up the brown flanks of Chitor, and the jackals howled. Then the 
sense of desolation, which had been strong enough in all conscience in the 
sunshine, began to grow and grow. 

Near the Ram Pol there was some semblance of a town with living 
people in it, and a priest sat in the middle of the road and howled aloud 
upon his gods, until a little boy came and laughed in his face and he went 
away grumbling. This touch was deeply refreshing; in the contemplation of 
it, the Englishman clean forgot that he had overlooked the gathering in of 
materials for an elaborate statistical, historical, geographical account of 


Chitor. All that remained to him was a shuddering reminiscence of the Gau- 
Mukh and two lines of the “Holy Grail,” 

“And up into the sounding halls he passed, But nothing in the sounding 
halls he saw.” 

Post Scriptum. — There was something very uncanny about the Genius 
of the Place. He dragged an ease-loving egotist out of the French bedstead 
with the gilt knobs at head and foot, into a more than usually big folly — 
nothing less than a seeing of Chitor by moonlight. There was no possibility 
of getting Gerowlia out of her bed, and a mistrust of the Maharana’s 
soldiery who in the day-time guarded the gates, prompted the Englishman 
to avoid the public way, and scramble straight up the hillside, along an 
attempt at a path which he had noted from Gerowlia’s back. There was no 
one to interfere, and nothing but an infinity of pestilent nullahs and loose 
stones to check. Owls came out and hooted at him, and animals ran about in 
the dark and made uncouth noises. It was an idiotic journey, and it ended — 
Oh, horror! in that unspeakable Gau-Mukh — this time entered from the 
opposite or brushwooded side, as far as could be made out in the dusk and 
from the chuckle of the water which, by night, was peculiarly malevolent. 

Escaping from this place, crab-fashion, the Englishman crawled into 
Chitor and sat upon a flat tomb till the moon, a very inferior and second- 
hand one, rose, and turned the city of the dead into a city of scurrying 
ghouls — in sobriety, jackals. The ruins took strange shapes and shifted in 
the half light and cast objectionable shadows. 

It was easy enough to fill the rock with the people of old times, and a 
very beautiful account of Chitor restored, made out by the help of Tod, and 
bristling with the names of the illustrious dead, would undoubtedly have 
been written, had not a woman, a living breathing woman, stolen out of a 
temple — what was she doing in that galley? — and screamed in piercing 
and public-spirited fashion. The Englishman got off the tomb and departed 
rather more noisily than a jackal; feeling for the moment that he was not 
much better. Somebody opened a door with a crash, and a man cried out: 
“Who is there?” But the cause of the disturbance was, for his sins, being 
most horribly scratched by some thorny scrub over the edge of the hill — 
there are no bastions worth speaking of near the Gau-Mukh — and the rest 
was partly rolling, partly scrambling, and mainly bad language. 

When you are too lucky sacrifice something, a beloved pipe for choice, 
to Ganesh. The Englishman has seen Chitor by moonlight — not the best 
moonlight truly, but the watery glare of a nearly spent moon — and his 
sacrifice to Luck is this. He will never try to describe what he has seen — 


but will keep it as a love-letter, a thing for one pair of eyes only — a 
memory that few men to-day can be sharers in. And does he, through this 
fiction, evade insulting, by pen and ink, a scene as lovely, wild, and 
unmatchable as any that mortal eyes have been privileged to rest upon? 

An intelligent and discriminating public are perfectly at liberty to form 
their own opinions. 


XII 


CONTAINS THE HISTORY OF THE BHUMIA OF JHASWARA, AND 
THE RECORD OF A VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF STRANGE STORIES. 
DEMONSTRATES THE FELICITY OF LOAFERDOM, WHICH IS THE 
VERITABLE COMPANIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, AND 
PROPOSES A SCHEME FOR THE BETTER OFFICERING OF TWO 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Come away from the monstrous gloom of Chitor and escape northwards. 
The place is unclean and terrifying. Let us catch To-day by both hands and 
return to the Station-master who is also booking-parcels and telegraph- 
clerk, and who never seems to go to bed — and to the comfortably wadded 
bunks of the Rajputana-Malwa line. 

While the train is running, be pleased to listen to the perfectly true story 
of the bhumia of Jhaswara, which is a story the sequel whereof has yet to be 
written. Once upon a time, a Rajput landholder; a bhumia, and a 
Mahometan jaghirdar, were next-door neighbours in Ajmir territory. They 
hated each other thoroughly for many reasons, all connected with land; and 
the jaghirdar was the bigger man of the two. In those days, it was the law 
that the victims of robbery or dacoity should be reimbursed by the owner of 
the lands on which the affair had taken place. The ordinance is now swept 
away as impracticable. There was a highway robbery on the bhumia’s 
holding; and he vowed that it had been “put up” by the Mahometan who, he 
said, was an Ahab. The reive-gelt payable nearly ruined the Rajput, and he, 
labouring under a galling grievance or a groundless suspicion, fired the 
jaghirdar’s crops, was detected and brought up before the English Judge 
who gave him four years’ imprisonment. To the sentence was appended a 
recommendation that, on release, the Rajput should be put on heavy 
securities for good behaviour. “Otherwise,” wrote the Judge, who seems to 
have known the people he was dealing with, “he will certainly kill the 
jaghirdar.” Four years passed, and the jaghirdar obtained wealth and 
consideration, and was made, let us say, a Khan Bahadur, and an Honorary 
Magistrate; but the bhumia remained in gaol and thought over the highway 
robbery. When the day of release came, a new Judge hunted up his 
predecessor’s finding and recommendation, and would have put the bhumia 
on security. “Sahib,” said the bhumia, “I have no people. I have been in 
gaol. What am I now? And who will find security for me? If you will send 
me back to gaol again I can do nothing, and I have no friends.” So they 


released him, and he went away into an outlying village and borrowed a 
sword from one house, and had it sharpened in another, for love. Two days 
later fell the birthday of the Khan Bahadur and the Honorary Magistrate, 
and his friends and servants and dependants made a little levee and did him 
honour after the native custom. The bhumia also attended the levee, but no 
one knew him, and he was stopped at the door of the courtyard by the 
servant. “Say that the bhumia of Jhaswara has come to pay his salaams,” 
said he. They let him in, and in the heart of Ajmir City, in broad daylight, 
and before all the jaghirdar’s household, he smote off his enemy’s head so 
that it rolled upon the ground. Then he fled, and though they raised the 
countryside against him he was never caught, and went into Bikanir. 

Five years later, word came to Ajmir that Chimbo Singh, the bhumia of 
Jhaswara, had taken service under the Thakur Sahib of Palitana. The case 
was an old one, and the chances of identification misty, but the suspected 
was caught and brought in, and one of the leading native barristers of the 
Bombay Bar was retained to defend him. He said nothing and continued to 
say nothing, and the case fell through. He is believed to be “wanted” now 
for a fresh murder committed within the last few months, out Bikanir way. 

And now that the train has reached Ajmir, the Crewe of Rajputana, 
whither shall a tramp turn his feet? The Englishman set his stick on end, 
and it fell with its point Northwest as nearly as might be. This being 
translated, meant Jodhpur, which is the city of the Houyhnhnms. If you 
would enjoy Jodhpur thoroughly, quit at Ajmir the decent conventionalities 
of “station” life, and make it your business to move among gentlemen — 
gentlemen in the Ordnance or the Commissariat, or, better still, gentlemen 
on the Railway. At Ajmir, gentlemen will tell you what manner of place 
Jodhpur is, and their accounts, though flavoured with oaths, are amusing. In 
their eyes the desert that rings the city has no charms, and they discuss 
affairs of the State, as they understand them, in a manner that would curl 
the hair on a Political’s august head. Jodhpur has been, but things are rather 
better now, a much-favoured camping ground for the light-cavalry of the 
Road — the loafers with a certain amount of brain and great assurance. The 
explanation is simple. There are more than four hundred horses in His 
Highness’s city stables alone; and where the Houyhnhnm is, there also will 
be the Yahoo. This is sad but true. 

Besides the Uhlans who come and go on Heaven knows what mysterious 
errands, there are bag-men travelling for the big English firms. Jodhpur is a 
good customer, and purchases all sorts of things, more or less useful, for the 
State or its friends. These are the gentlemen to know, if you would 


understand something of matters which are not written in reports. 

The Englishman took a train from Ajmir to Marwar Junction, which is on 
the road to Mount Abu, westward from Ajmir, and at five in the morning, 
under pale moonlight, was uncarted at the beginning of the Jodhpur State 
Railway — one of the quaintest little lines that ever ran a locomotive. It is 
the Maharaja’s very own, and pays about ten per cent; but its quaintness 
does not lie in these things. It is worked with rude economy, and started life 
by singularly and completely falsifying the Government estimates for its 
construction. An intelligent bureau asserted that it could not be laid down 
for less than — but the error shall be glossed over. It was laid down for a 
little more than seventeen thousand rupees a mile, with the help of second- 
hand rails and sleepers; and it is currently asserted that the Station-masters 
are flagmen, pointsmen, ticket-collectors, and everything else, except 
platforms, and lamp-rooms. As only two trains are run in the twenty-four 
hours, this economy of staff does not matter. The State line, with the 
comparatively new branch to the Pachpadra salt-pits, pays handsomely and 
is exactly suited to the needs of its users. True, there is a certain haziness as 
to the hour of starting, but this allows laggards more time, and fills the 
packed carriages to overflowing. 

From Marwar Junction to Jodhpur, the train leaves the Aravalis and goes 
northwards into the region of death that lies beyond the Luni River. Sand, 
ak bushes, and sand-hills, varied with occasional patches of unthrifty 
cultivation, make up the scenery. Rain has been very scarce in Marwar this 
year, and the country, consequently, shows at its worst, for almost every 
square mile of a kingdom nearly as large as Scotland is dependent on the 
sky for its crops. In a good season, a large village can pay from seven to 
nine thousand rupees revenue without blenching. In a bad one, “all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men” may think themselves lucky if they 
raise fifteen rupees from the same place. The fluctuation is startling. 

From a countryside, which to the uninitiated seems about as valuable as a 
stretch of West African beach, the State gets a revenue of nearly forty lakhs; 
and men who know the country vow that it has not been one tithe exploited, 
and that there is more to be made from salt marble and — curious thing in 
this wilderness — good forest conservancy, than an open-handed Durbar 
dreams of. An amiable weakness for unthinkingly giving away villages 
where ready cash failed, has somewhat hampered the revenue in past years; 
but now — and for this the Maharaja deserves great credit — Jodhpur has a 
large and genuine surplus and a very compact little scheme of railway 
extension. Before turning to a consideration of the City of Jodhpur, hear a 


true story in connection with the Hyderabad-Pachpadra project which those 
interested in the scheme may lay to heart. 

His State line, his “ownest own,” as has been said, very much delighted 
the Maharaja who, in one or two points, is not unlike Sir Theodore Hope of 
sainted memory. Pleased with the toy, he said effusively, in words which 
may or may not have reached the ears of the Hyderabad-Pachpadra people: 
“This is a good business. If the Government will give me independent 
jurisdiction, Pll make and open the line straight away from Pachpadra to 
the end of my dominions, i.e., all but to Hyderabad.” 

Then “up and spake an elder knight, sat at the King’s right knee,” who 
knew something about the railway map of India and the Controlling Power 
of strategical lines: “Maharaja Sahib — here is the Indus Valley State line 
and here is the Bombay-Baroda line. Where would you be?” “By Jove,” 
quoth the Maharaja, though he swore by quite another god: “I see!” and 
thus he abandoned the idea of a Hyderabad line, and turned his attention to 
an extension to Nagore, with a branch to the Makrana marble quarries 
which are close to the Sambhar salt lake near Jeypore. And, in the fulness 
of time, that extension will be made and perhaps extended to Bahawalpur. 

The Englishman came to Jodhpur at midday, in a hot, fierce sunshine that 
struck back from the sands and the ledges of red rock, as though it were 
May instead of December. The line scorned such a thing as a regular 
ordained terminus. The single track gradually melted away into the sands. 
Close to the station was a grim stone dak-bungalow, and in the verandah 
stood a brisk, bag-and-flask-begirdled individual, cracking his joints with 
excess of irritation. 

Nota Bene. — When one is on the Road it is above all things necessary to 
“pass the time o’ day” to fellow-wanderers. Failure to comply with this law 
implies that the offender is “too good for his company”; and this, on the 
Road, is the unpardonable sin. The Englishman “passed the time o’ day” in 
due and ample form. “Ha! Ha!” said the gentleman with the bag. “Isn’t this 
a sweet place? There ain’t no ticca-gharies, and there ain’t nothing to eat, if 
you haven’t brought your vittles, an’ they charge you three-eight for a bottle 
of whisky. Oh! it’s a sweet place.” Here he skipped about the verandah and 
puffed. Then turning upon the Englishman, he said fiercely: “What have 
you come here for?” Now this was rude, because the ordinary form of 
salutation on the Road is usually “And what are you for?” meaning “what 
house do you represent?” The Englishman answered dolefully that he was 
travelling for pleasure, which simple explanation offended the little man 
with the courier-bag. He snapped his joints more excruciatingly than ever: 


“For pleasure? My God! For pleasure? Come here an’ wait five weeks for 
your money, an’, mark what I’m tellin’ you now, you don’t get it then! But 
per’aps your ideas of pleasure is different from most people’s. For pleasure! 
Yah!” He skipped across the sands toward the station, for he was going 
back with the down train, and vanished in a whirlwind of luggage and the 
fluttering of female skirts: in Jodhpur the women are baggage coolies. A 
level, drawling voice spoke from an inner room: “‘E’s a bit upset. That’s 
what ʻe is! I remember when I was at Gworlior” — the rest of the story was 
lost, and the Englishman set to work to discover the nakedness of the dak- 
bungalow. For reasons which do not concern the public, it is made as 
bitterly uncomfortable as possible. The food is infamous, and the charges 
seem to be wilfully pitched about eighty per cent above the tariff, so that 
some portion of the bill, at least, may be paid without bloodshed, or the 
unseemly defilement of walls with the contents of drinking glasses. This is 
short-sighted policy, and it would, perhaps, be better to lower the prices and 
hide the tariff, and put a guard about the house to prevent jackal-molested 
donkeys from stampeding into the verandahs. But these be details. Jodhpur 
dak-bungalow is a merry, merry place, and any writer in search of new 
ground to locate a madly improbable story in, could not do better than study 
it diligently. In front lies sand, riddled with innumerable ant-holes, and 
beyond the sand the red sandstone wall of the city, and the Mahometan 
burying-ground that fringes it. Fragments of sandstone set on end mark the 
resting places of the Faithful, who are of no great account here. Above 
everything, a mark for miles around, towers the dun-red pile of the Fort 
which is also a Palace. This is set upon sandstone rock whose sharper 
features have been worn smooth by the wash of the windblown sand. It is as 
monstrous as anything in Dore’s illustrations of the Contes Drolatiques and, 
wherever it wanders, the eye comes back at last to its fantastic bulk. There 
is no greenery on the rock, nothing but fierce sunlight or black shadow. A 
line of red hills forms the background of the city, and this is as bare as the 
picked bones of camels that lie bleaching on the sand below. 

Wherever the eye falls, it sees a camel or a string of camels — lean, 
racer-built sowarri camels, or heavy, black, shag-haired trading ships bent 
on their way to the Railway Station. Through the night the air is alive with 
the bubbling and howling of the brutes, who assuredly must suffer from 
nightmare. In the morning the chorus round the station is deafening. 

Knowing what these camels meant, but trusting nevertheless that the road 
would not be very bad, the Englishman went into the city, left a well- 
kunkered road, turned through a sand-worn, red sandstone gate, and sank 


ankle-deep in fine reddish white sand. This was the main thoroughfare of 
the city. Two tame lynxes shared it with a donkey; and the rest of the 
population seemed to have gone to bed. In the hot weather, between ten in 
the morning and four in the afternoon all Jodhpur stays at home for fear of 
death by sun-stroke, and it is possible that the habit extends far into what is 
officially called the “cold weather”; or, perhaps, being brought up among 
sands, men do not care to tramp them for pleasure. The city internally is a 
walled and secret place; each courtyard being hidden from view by a red 
sandstone wall except in a few streets where the shops are poor and mean. 

In an old house now used for the storing of tents, Akbar’s mother lay two 
months, before the “Guardian of Mankind” was born, drawing breath for 
her flight to Umarkot across the desert. Seeing this place, the Englishman 
thought of many things not worth the putting down on paper, and went on 
till the sand grew deeper and deeper, and a great camel, heavily laden with 
stone, came round a corner and nearly stepped on him. As the evening fell, 
the city woke up, and the goats and the camels and the kine came in by 
hundreds, and men said that wild pig, which are strictly preserved by the 
Princes for their own sport, were in the habit of wandering about the roads. 
Now if they do this in the capital, what damage must they not do to the 
crops in the district? Men said that they did a very great deal of damage, 
and it was hard to keep their noses out of anything they took a fancy to. On 
the evening of the Englishman’s visit, the Maharaja went out, as is his 
laudable custom, alone and unattended, to a road actually in the city along 
which one specially big pig was in the habit of passing. His Highness got 
his game with a single shot behind the shoulder, and in a few days it was 
pickled and sent off to the Maharana of Udaipur, as a love-gift. There is 
great friendship between Jodhpur and Udaipur, and the idea of one King 
going abroad to shoot game for another has something very pretty and 
quaint in it. 

Night fell and the Englishman became aware that the conservancy of 
Jodhpur might be vastly improved. Strong stenches, say the doctors, are of 
no importance; but there came upon every breath of heated air — and in 
Jodhpur City the air is warm in mid-winter — the faint, sweet, sickly reek 
that one has always been taught to consider specially deadly. A few months 
ago there was an impressive outbreak of cholera in Jodhpur, and the 
Residency Doctor, who really hoped that the people would be brought to 
see sense, did his best to bring forward a general cleansing-scheme. But the 
city fathers would have none of it. Their fathers had been trying to poison 
themselves in well-defined ways for an indefinite number of years; and they 
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were not going to have any of the Sahib’s “sweeper-nonsense.” 

To clinch everything, one travelled member of the community rose in his 
place and said: “Why, I’ve been to Simla. Yes, to Simla! And even I don’t 
want it!” 

When the black dusk had shut down, the Englishman climbed up a little 
hill and saw the stars come out and shine over the desert. Very far away, 
some camel-drivers had lighted a fire and were singing as they sat by the 
side of their beasts. Sound travels as far over sand as over water, and their 
voices came into the city wall and beat against it in multiplied echoes. 

Then he returned to the House of Strange Stories — the Dak-bungalow 
— and passed the time o’ day with a light-hearted bagman — a Cockney, in 
whose heart there was no thought of India, though he had travelled for years 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire and over New Burma as 
well. There was a fort in Jodhpur, but you see that was not in his line of 
business exactly, and there were stables, but “you may take my word for it, 
them who has much to do with horses is a bad lot. You get hold of the 
Maharaja’s coachman and he’ll drive you all round the shop. I’m only 
waiting here collecting money.” Jodhpur dak-bungalow seems to be full of 
men “waiting here.” They lie in long chairs in the verandah and tell each 
other interminable stories, or stare citywards and express their opinion of 
some dilatory debtor. They are all waiting for something; and they vary the 
monotony of a life they make wilfully dull beyond words, by waging war 
with the dak-bungalow khansama. Then they return to their long chairs or 
their couches, and sleep. Some of them, in old days, used to wait as long as 
six weeks — six weeks in May, when the sixty miles from Marwar Junction 
to Jodhpur was covered in three days by slow-pacing bullock carts! Some 
of them are bagmen, able to describe the demerits of every dak-bungalow 
from the Peshin to Pagan, and southward to Hyderabad — men of 
substance who have “The Trades” at their back. It is a terrible thing to be in 
“The Trades,” that great Doomsday Book of Calcutta, in whose pages are 
written the names of doubtful clients. Let light-hearted purchasers take 
note. 

And the others, who wait and swear and spit and exchange anecdotes — 
what are they? Bummers, land-sharks, skirmishers for their bread. It would 
be cruel in a fellow-tramp to call them loafers. Their lien upon the State 
may have its origin in horses, or anything else; for the State buys anything 
vendible, from Abdul Rahman’s most promising importations to a patent, 
self-acting corkscrew. They are a mixed crew, but amusing and full of 
strange stories of adventure by land and sea. And their ends are as curiously 


brutal as their lives. A wanderer was once swept into the great, still back- 
water that divides the loaferdom of Upper India — that is to say, Calcutta 
and Bombay — from the north-going current of Madras, where Nym and 
Pistol are highly finished articles with certificates of education. This back- 
water is a dangerous place to break down in, as the men on the Road know 
well. “You can run Rajputana in a pair o° sack breeches an’ an old hat, but 
go to Central Injia with money,” says the wisdom of the Road. So the waif 
died in the bazaar, and the Barrack-master Sahib gave orders for his burial. 
It might have been the bazaar sergeant, or it might have been an hireling 
who was charged with the disposal of the body. At any rate, it was an 
Irishman who said to the Barrack-master Sahib: “Fwhat about that loafer?” 
“Well, what’s the matter?” “I’m considtherin whether I’m to mash in his 
thick head, or to break his long legs. He won’t fit the store-coffin anyways.” 

Here the story ends. It may be an old one; but it struck the Englishman as 
being rather unsympathetic in its nature; and he has preserved it for this 
reason. Were the Englishman a mere Secretary of State instead of an 
enviable and unshackled vagabond, he would remodel that Philanthropic 
Institution of Teaching Young Subalterns how to Spell — variously called 
the Intelligence and the Political Department — and giving each boy the 
pair of sack breeches and old hat, above prescribed, would send him out for 
a twelvemonth on the Road. Not that he might learn to swear Australian 
oaths (which are superior to any ones in the market) or to drink bazaar- 
drinks (which are very bad indeed), but in order that he might gain an 
insight into the tertiary politics of States — things less imposing than 
succession-cases and less wearisome than boundary disputes, but very well 
worth knowing. 

A small volume might be written of the ways and the tales of Indian 
loafers of the more brilliant order — such Chevaliers of the Order of 
Industry as would throw their glasses in your face did you call them loafers. 
They are a genial, blasphemous, blustering crew, and preéminent even in a 
land of liars. 
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A KING’S HOUSE AND COUNTRY. FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF 
THE HAT-MARKED CASTE. 

The hospitality that spreads tables in the wilderness, and shifts the stranger 
from the back of the hired camel into a two-horse victoria, must be 
experienced to be appreciated. 

To those unacquainted with the peculiarities of the native-trained horse, this 
advice may be worth something. Sit as far back as ever you can, and, if 
Oriental courtesy have put an English bit and bridoon in a mouth by 
education intended for a spiked curb, leave the whole contraption alone. 
Once acquainted with the comparative smoothness of English iron- 
mongery, your mount will grow frivolous. In which event a four-pound 
steeplechase saddle, accepted through sheer shame, offers the very smallest 
amount of purchase to untrained legs. 

The Englishman rode up to the Fort, and by the way learnt all these 
things and many more. He was provided with a racking, female horse who 
swept the gullies of the city by dancing sideways. 

The road to the Fort, which stands on the Hill of Strife, wound in and out 
of sixty-foot hills, with a skilful avoidance of all shade; and this was at high 
noon, when puffs of heated air blew from the rocks on all sides. “What 
must the heat be in May?” The Englishman’s companion was a cheery 
Brahmin, who wore the lightest of turbans and sat the smallest of neat little 
country-breds. “Awful!” said the Brahmin. “But not so bad as in the district. 
Look there!” and he pointed from the brow of a bad eminence, across the 
quivering heat-haze, to where the white sand faded into bleach blue sky and 
the horizon was shaken and tremulous. “It’s very bad in summer. Would 
knock you — oh yes — all to smash, but we are accustomed to it.” A rock- 
strewn hill, about half a mile, as the crow flies, from the Fort was pointed 
out as the place whence, at the beginning of this century, the Pretender 
Sowae besieged Raja Maun for five months, but could make no headway 
against his foe. One gun of the enemy’s batteries specially galled the Fort, 
and the Jodhpur King offered a village to any of his gunners who should 
dismount it. “It was smashed,” said the Brahmin. “Oh yes, all to pieces.” 
Practically, the city which lies below the Fort is indefensible, and during the 
many wars of Marwar has generally been taken up by the assailants without 
resistance. 

Entering the Fort by the Jeypore Gate, and studiously refraining from 


opening his umbrella, the Englishman found shadow and coolth, took off 
his hat to the tun-bellied, trunk-nosed God of Good-Luck who had been 
very kind to him in his wanderings, and sat down near half a dozen of the 
Maharaja’s guns bearing the mark, “A. Broome, Cossipore, 1857,” or “G. 
Hutchinson, Cossipore, 1838.” Now rock and masonry are so curiously 
blended in this great pile that he who walks through it loses sense of being 
among buildings. It is as though he walked through mountain-gorges. The 
stone-paved, inclined planes, and the tunnel-like passages driven under a 
hundred feet height of buildings, increase this impression. In many places 
the wall and rock runs up unbroken by any window for forty feet. 

It would be a week’s work to pick out even roughly the names of the 
dead who have added to the buildings, or to describe the bewildering 
multiplicity of courts and ranges of rooms; and, in the end, the result would 
be as satisfactory as an attempt to describe a nightmare. It is said that the 
rock on which the Fort stands is four miles in circuit, but no man yet has 
dared to estimate the size of the city that they call the Palace, or the mileage 
of its ways. Ever since Ras Joda, four hundred years ago, listened to the 
voice of a Jogi, and leaving Mundore built his eyrie on the “Bird’s nest” as 
the Hill of Strife was called, the Palaces have grown and thickened. Even 
to-day the builders are still at work. Takht Singh, the present ruler’s 
predecessor, built royally. An incomplete bastion and a Hall of Flowers are 
among the works of his pleasure. Hidden away behind a mighty wing of 
carved red sandstone lie rooms set apart for Viceroys, Durbar Halls and 
dinner-rooms without end. A gentle gloom covers the evidences of the 
catholic taste of the State in articles of “bigotry and virtue”; but there is 
enough light to show the raison d’étre of the men who wait in the dak- 
bungalow. And, after all, what is the use of Royalty in these days if a man 
may not take delight in the pride of the eye? Kumbha Rana, the great man 
of Chitor, fought like a Rajput, but he had an instinct which made him build 
the Tower of Victory at, who knows what cost of money and life. The 
fighting-instinct thrown back upon itself must have some sort of outlet; and 
a merciful Providence wisely ordains that the Kings of the East in the 
nineteenth century shall take pleasure in shopping on an imperial scale. 
Dresden China snuff-boxes, mechanical engines, electro-plated fish-slicers, 
musical boxes, and gilt blown-glass Christmas-tree balls do not go well 
with the splendours of a Palace that might have been built by Titans and 
coloured by the morning sun. But there are excuses to be made for Kings 
who have no fighting to do. 

In one of the higher bastions stands a curious specimen of one of the 


earliest mitrailleuses — a cumbrous machine carrying twenty gun-barrels in 
two rows, which small-arm fire is flanked by two tiny cannon. As a muzzle- 
loading implement its value after the first discharge would be insignificant; 
but the soldiers lounging by assured the Englishman that it had done good 
service in its time. 

A man may spend a long hour in the upper tiers of the Palaces, but still 
far from the roof-tops, in looking out across the desert. There are 
Englishmen in these wastes, who say gravely that there is nothing so 
fascinating as the sand of Bikanir and Marwar. “You see,” explained an 
enthusiast of the Hat-marked Caste, “you are not shut in by roads, and you 
can go just as you please. And, somehow, it grows upon you as you get 
used to it, and you end, y’know, by falling in love with the place.” Look 
steadily from the Palace westward where the city with its tanks and serais is 
spread at your feet, and you will, in a lame way, begin to understand the 
fascination of the Desert which, by those who have felt it, is said to be even 
stronger than the fascination of the Road. The city is of red sandstone and 
dull and sombre to look at. Beyond it, where the white sand lies, the 
country is dotted with camels limping into the Eiwigkeit or coming from 
the same place. Trees appear to be strictly confined to the suburbs of the 
city. Very good. If you look long enough across the sands, while a voice in 
your ear is telling you of half-buried cities, old as old Time, and wholly 
unvisited by Sahibs, of districts where the white man is unknown, and of 
the wonders of far-away Jeysulmir ruled by a half-distraught king, sand- 
locked and now smitten by a terrible food and water famine, you will, if it 
happen that you are of a sedentary and civilised nature, experience a new 
emotion — will be conscious of a great desire to take one of the lobbing 
camels and get away into the desert, away from the last touch of To-day, to 
meet the Past face to face. Some day a novelist will exploit the unknown 
land from the Rann, where the wild ass breeds, northward and eastward, till 
he comes to the Indus. 

But the officials of Marwar do not call their country a desert. On the 
contrary, they administer it very scientifically and raise, as has been said, 
about thirty-eight lakhs from it. To come back from the influence and the 
possible use of the desert to more prosaic facts. Read quickly a rough 
record of things in modern Marwar. The old is drawn in Tod, who speaks 
the truth. The Maharaja’s right hand in the work of the State is Maharaj Sir 
Pertab Singh, Prime Minister A. — D. — C. to the Prince of Wales, capable 
of managing the Marwari who intrigues like a — Marwari, equally capable, 
as has been seen, of moving in London Society, and Colonel of a newly 


raised crack cavalry corps. The Englishman would have liked to have seen 
him, but he was away in the desert somewhere, either marking a boundary 
or looking after a succession case. Not very long ago, as the Setts of Ajmir 
knew well, there was a State debt of fifty lakhs. This has now been changed 
into a surplus of three lakhs, and the revenue is growing. Also, the simple 
Dacoit who used to enjoy himself very pleasantly, has been put into a 
department, and the Thug with him. 

Consequently, for the department takes a genuine interest in this form of 
shikar, and the gaol leg-irons are not too light, dacoities have been reduced 
to such an extent that men say “you may send a woman, with her ornaments 
upon her, from Sojat to Phalodi, and she will not lose a nose-ring.” Again, 
and this in a Rajput State is an important matter, the boundaries of nearly 
every village in Marwar have been demarcated, and boundary fights, in 
which both sides preferred small-arm fire to the regulation club, are 
unknown. The open-handed system of giving away villages had raised a 
large and unmannerly crop of jaghirdars. These have been taken up and 
brought in hand by Sir Pertab Singh, to the better order of the State. 

A Punjabi Sirdar, Har Dyal Singh, has reformed, or made rather, Courts 
on the Civil and Criminal Side; and his hand is said to be found in a good 
many sweepings out of old corners. It must always be borne in mind that 
everything that has been done, was carried through over and under 
unlimited intrigue, for Jodhpur is a Native State. Intrigue must be met with 
intrigue by all except Gordons or demi-gods; and it is curious to hear how a 
reduction in tariff, or a smoothing out of some tangled Court, had to be 
worked by shift and byway. The tales are comic, but not for publication. 
Howbeit, Har Dyal Singh got his training in part under the Punjab 
Government, and in part in a little Native State far away in the Himalayas, 
where intrigue is not altogether unknown. To the credit of the “Pauper 
Province” be it said, it is not easy to circumvent a Punjabi. The details of 
his work would be dry reading. The result of it is good, and there is justice 
in Marwar, and order and firmness in its administration. 

Naturally, the land-revenue is the most interesting thing in Marwar from 
an administrative point of view. The basis of it is a tank about the size of a 
swimming-bath, with a catchment of several hundred square yards, draining 
through leeped channels. When God sends the rain, the people of the village 
drink from the tank. When the rains fail, as they failed this year, they take to 
their wells, which are brackish and breed guinea-worm. For these reasons 
the revenue, like the Republic of San Domingo, is never alike for two years 
running. There are no canal questions to harry the authorities; but the 


fluctuations are enormous. Under the Aravalis the soil is good: further north 
they grow millet and pasture cattle, though, said a Revenue Officer 
cheerfully, “God knows what the brutes find to eat.” Apropos of irrigation, 
the one canal deserves special mention, as showing how George Stephenson 
came to Jodhpur and astonished the inhabitants. Six miles from the city 
proper lies the Balsaman Sagar, a great tank. In the hot weather, when the 
city tanks ran out or stank, it was the pleasant duty of the women to tramp 
twelve miles at the end of the day’s work to fill their lotahs. In the hot 
weather Jodhpur is — let a simile suffice. Sukkur in June would be Simla to 
Jodhpur. 

The State Engineer, who is also the Jodhpur State Line, for he has no 
European subordinates, conceived the idea of bringing the water from the 
Balsaman into the city. Was the city grateful? Not in the least. It is said that 
the Sahib wanted the water to run uphill and was throwing money into the 
tank. Being true Marwaris, men betted on the subject. The canal — a built 
out one, for water must not touch earth in these parts — was made at a cost 
of something over a lakh, and the water came down because its source was 
a trifle higher than the city. Now, in the hot weather, the women need not go 
for long walks, but the Marwari cannot understand how it was that the 
waters came down to Jodhpur. From the Marwari to money matters is an 
easy step. Formerly, that is to say, up to within a very short time, the 
Treasury of Jodhpur was conducted in a shiftless, happy-go-lucky sort of 
fashion, not uncommon in Native States, whereby the Mahajuns “held the 
bag” and made unholy profits on discount and other things, to the confusion 
of the Durbar Funds and their own enrichment. There is now a Treasury 
modelled on English lines, and English in the important particular that 
money is not to be got from it for the asking, and the items of expenditure 
are strictly looked after. 

In the middle of all this bustle of reform planned, achieved, frustrated, 
and replanned, and the never-ending underground warfare that surges in a 
Native State, move the English officers — the irreducible minimum of 
exiles. As a caste, the working Englishmen in Native States are curiously 
interesting; and the traveller whose tact by this time has been blunted by 
tramping, sits in judgment upon them as he has seen them. In the first place, 
they are, they must be, the fittest who have survived; for though, here and 
there, you shall find one chafing bitterly against the burden of his life in the 
wilderness, one to be pitied more than any chained beast, the bulk of the 
caste are honestly and unaffectedly fond of their work, fond of the country 
around them, and fond of the people they deal with. In each State their 


answer to a question is the same. The men with whom they are in contact 
are “all right” when you know them, but you’ve got to “know them first,” 
as the music-hall song says. Their hands are full of work; so full that, when 
the incult wanderer said: “What do you find to do?” they look upon him 
with contempt and amazement, exactly as the wanderer himself had once 
looked upon a Globe-trotter, who had put to him the same impertinent 
query. And — but here the Englishman may be wrong — it seemed to him 
that in one respect their lives were a good deal more restful and 
concentrated than those of their brethren under the British Government. 
There was no talk of shiftings and transfers and promotions, stretching 
across a Province and a half, and no man said anything about Simla. To one 
who has hitherto believed that Simla is the hub of the Empire, it is 
disconcerting to hear: “Oh, Simla! That’s where you Bengalis go. We 
haven’t anything to do with Simla down here.” And no more they have. 
Their talk and their interests run in the boundaries of the States they serve, 
and, most striking of all, the gossipy element seems to be cut altogether. It 
is a backwater of the river of Anglo-Indian life — or is it the main current, 
the broad stream that supplies the motive power, and is the other life only 
the noisy ripple on the surface? You who have lived, not merely looked at, 
both lives, decide. Much can be learnt from the talk of the caste, many 
curious, many amusing, and some startling things. One hears stories of men 
who take a poor, impoverished State as a man takes a wife, “for better or 
worse,” and, moved by some incomprehensible ideal of virtue, consecrate 
— that is not too big a word — consecrate their lives to that State in all 
single-heartedness and purity. Such men are few, but they exist to-day, and 
their names are great in lands where no Englishman travels. Again the 
listener hears tales of grizzled diplomats of Rajputana — Machiavellis who 
have hoisted a powerful intriguer with his own intrigue, and bested priestly 
cunning, and the guile of the Oswal, simply that the way might be clear for 
some scheme which should put money into a tottering Treasury, or lighten 
the taxation of a few hundred thousand men — or both; for this can be 
done. One tithe of that force spent on their own personal advancement 
would have carried such men very far. 

Truly the Hat-marked Caste are a strange people. They are so few and so 
lonely and so strong. They can sit down in one place for years, and see the 
works of their hands and the promptings of their brain grow to actual and 
beneficent life, bringing good to thousands. Less fettered than the direct 
servant of the Indian Government, and working over a much vaster charge, 
they seem a bigger and a more large-minded breed. And that is saying a 


good deal. 

But let the others, the little people bound down and supervised, and 
strictly limited and income-taxed, always remember that the Hat-marked 
are very badly off for shops. If they want a neck-tie they must get it up from 
Bombay, and in the Rains they can hardly move about; and they have no 
amusements and must go a day’s railway journey for a rubber, and their 
drinking-water is doubtful: and there is less than one white woman per ten 
thousand square miles. 

After all, comparative civilisation has its advantages. 


XIV 


AMONG THE HOUYHNHNMS. 

Jodhpur differs from the other States of Rajputana in that its Royalty are 
peculiarly accessible to an inquiring public. There are wanderers, the desire 
of whose life it is “to see Nabobs,” which is the Globe-trotter’s title for any 
one in unusually clean clothes, or an Oudh Taluqdar in gala dress. Men 
asked in Jodhpur whether the Englishman would like to see His Highness. 
The Englishman had a great desire to do so, if His Highness would be in no 
way inconvenienced. Then they scoffed: “Oh, he won’t durbar you, you 
needn’t flatter yourself. If he’s in the humour he’ll receive you like an 
English country-gentleman.” How in the world could the owner of such a 
place as Jodhpur Palace be in any way like an English country-gentleman? 
The Englishman had not long to wait in doubt. His Highness intimated his 
readiness to see the Englishman between eight and nine in the morning at 
the Raika-Bagh. The Raika-Bagh is not a Palace, for the lower storey and 
all the detached buildings round it are filled with horses. Nor can it in any 
way be called a stable, because the upper storey contains sumptuous 
apartments full of all manner of valuables both of the East and the West. 
Nor is it in any sense a pleasure-garden, for it stands on soft white sand, 
close to a multitude of litter and sand training tracks, and is devoid of trees 
for the most part. Therefore the Raika-Bagh is simply the Raika-Bagh and 
nothing else. It is now the chosen residence of the Maharaja who loves to 
live among his four hundred or more horses. All Jodhpur is horse-mad by 
the way, and it behoves any one who wishes to be any one to keep his own 
race-course. The Englishman went to the Raika-Bagh, which stands half a 
mile or so from the city, and passing through a long room filled with 
saddles by the dozen, bridles by the score, and bits by the hundred, was 
aware of a very small and lively little cherub on the roof of a garden-house. 
He was carefully muffled, for the morning was chill. “Good morning,” he 
cried cheerfully in English, waving a mittened hand. “Are you going to see 
my faver and the horses?” It was the Maharaja Kanwar, the Crown Prince, 
the apple of the Maharaja’s eye, and one of the quaintest little bodies that 
ever set an Englishman disrespectfully laughing. He studies English daily 
with one of the English officials of the State, and stands a very good chance 
of being thoroughly spoiled, for he is a general pet. As befits his dignity, he 
has his own carriage or carriages, his own twelve-hand stable, his own 
house and retinue. 


A few steps further on, in a little enclosure in front of a small two-storied 
white bungalow, sat His Highness the Maharaja, deep in discussion with the 
State Engineer. He wore an English ulster, and within ten paces of him was 
the first of a long range of stalls. There was an informality of procedure 
about Jodhpur which, after the strained etiquette of other States, was very 
refreshing. The State Engineer, who has a growing line to attend to, 
cantered away and His Highness after a few introductory words, knowing 
what the Englishman would be after, said: “Come along, and look at the 
horses.” Other formality there was absolutely none. Even the indispensable 
knot of hangers-on stood at a distance, and behind a paling, in this most 
rustic country residence. A well-bred fox-terrier took command of the 
proceedings, after the manner of dogs the world over, and the Maharaja led 
to the horse-boxes. But a man turned up, bending under the weight of much 
bacon. “Oh! here’s the pig I shot for Udaipur last night. You see that is the 
best piece. It’s pickled, and that’s what makes it yellow to look at.” He 
patted the great side that was held up. “There will be a camel sowar to meet 
it half way to Udaipur; and I hope Udaipur will be pleased with it. It was a 
very big pig.” “And where did you shoot it, Maharaja Sahib?” “Here,” said 
His Highness, smiting himself high up under the armpit. “Where else would 
you have it?” Certainly this descendant of Raja Maun was more like an 
English country-gentleman than the Englishman in his ignorance had 
deemed possible. He led on from horse-box to horse-box, the terrier at his 
heels, pointing out each horse of note; and Jodhpur has many. “There’s 
Raja, twice winner of the Civil Service Cup.” The Englishman looked 
reverently and Raja rewarded his curiosity with a vicious snap, for he was 
being dressed over, and his temper was out of joint. Close to him stood 
Autocrat, the grey with the nutmeg marks on the off-shoulder, a picture of a 
horse, also disturbed in his mind. Next to him was a chestnut Arab, a 
hopeless cripple, for one of his knees had been smashed and the leg was 
doubled up under him. It was Turquoise, who, six or eight years ago, 
rewarded good feeding by getting away from his groom, falling down and 
ruining himself, but who, none the less, has lived an honoured pensioner on 
the Maharaja’s bounty ever since. No horses are shot in the Jodhpur stables, 
and when one dies — they have lost not more than twenty-five in six years 
— his funeral is an event. He is wrapped in a white sheet which is strewn 
with flowers, and, amid the weeping of the saises, is borne away to the 
burial ground. 

After doing the honours for nearly half an hour the Maharaja departed, 
and as the Englishman has not seen more than forty horses, he felt justified 


in demanding more. And he got them. Eclipse and Young Revenge were out 
down-country, but Sherwood at the stud, Shere Ali, Conqueror, Tynedale, 
Sherwood IT, a maiden of Abdul Rahman’s, and many others of note, were 
in, and were brought out. Among the veterans, a wrathful, rampant, red 
horse still, came Brian Boru, whose name has been written large in the 
chronicles of the Indian turf, jerking his sais across the road. His near-fore 
is altogether gone, but as a pensioner he condescends to go in harness, and 
is then said to be a “handful.” He certainly looks it. 

At the two hundred and fifty-seventh horse, and perhaps the twentieth 
block of stables, the Englishman’s brain began to reel, and he demanded 
rest and information on a certain point. He had gone into some fifty stalls, 
and looked into all the rest, and in the looking had searchingly sniffed. But, 
as truly as he was then standing far below Brian Boru’s bony withers, never 
the ghost of a stench had polluted the keen morning air. The City of the 
Houyhnhnms was specklessly clean — cleaner than any stable, racing or 
private, that he had been into. How was it done? The pure white sand 
accounted for a good deal, and the rest was explained by one of the Masters 
of Horse: “Each horse has one sais at least — old Ringwood has four — 
and we make ‘em work. If we didn’t, we’d be mucked up to the horses’ 
bellies in no time. Everything is cleaned off at once; and whenever the 
sand’s tainted it’s renewed. There’s quite enough sand you see hereabouts. 
Of course we can’t keep their coats so good as in other stables, by reason of 
the rolling; but we can keep ‘em pretty clean.” 

To the eye of one who knew less than nothing about horse-flesh, this 
immaculate purity was very striking, and quite as impressive was the 
condition of the horses, which was English — quite English. Naturally, 
none of them were in any sort of training beyond daily exercise, but they 
were fit and in such thoroughly good fettle. Many of them were out on the 
various tracks, and many were coming in. Roughly, two hundred go out of a 
morning, and, it is to be feared, learn from the heavy going of the Jodhpur 
courses how to hang in their stride. This is a matter for those who know, but 
it struck the Englishman that a good deal of the unsatisfactory performances 
of the Jodhpur stables might be accounted for by their having lost their 
clean stride on the sand, and having to pick it up gradually on the less 
holding down-country courses — unfortunately when they were not doing 
training gallops, but the real thing. 

It was pleasant to sit down and watch the rush of the horses through the 
great opening — gates are not affected — going on to the countryside 
where they take the air. Here a boisterous, unschooled Arab shot out across 


the road and cried, “Ha! Ha!” in the scriptural manner, before trying to rid 
himself of the grinning black imp on his back. Behind him a Cabuli — 
surely all Cabulis must have been born with Pelhams in their mouths — 
bored sulkily across the road, or threw himself across the path of a tall, 
mild-eyed Kurnal-bred youngster, whose cocked ears and swinging head 
showed that, though he was so sedate, he was thoroughly taking in his 
surroundings, and would very much like to know if there were anybody 
better than himself on the course that morning. Impetuous as a schoolboy 
and irresponsible as a monkey, one of the Prince’s polo ponies, not above 
racing in his own set, would answer the question by rioting past the pupil of 
Parrott, the monogram on his bodycloth flapping free in the wind, and his 
head and hogged tail in the elements. The youngster would swing himself 
round, and polka-mazurka for a few paces, till his attention would be caught 
by some dainty Child of the Desert, fresh from the Bombay stables, 
sweating at every sound, backing and filling like a rudderless ship. Then, 
thanking his stars that he was wiser than some people, Number 177 would 
lob on to the track and settle down to his spin like the gentleman he was. 
Elsewhere, the eye fell upon a cloud of nameless ones, purchases from 
Abdul Rahman, whose worth will be proved next hot weather, when they 
are seriously taken in hand — skirmishing over the face of the land and 
enjoying themselves immensely. High above everything else, like a collier 
among barges, screaming shrilly, a black, flamboyant Marwari stallion, with 
a crest like the crest of a barb, barrel-bellied, goose-rumped, and river- 
maned, pranced through the press, while the slow-pacing waler carriage- 
horses eyed him with deep disfavour, and the Maharaja Kanwar’s tiny 
mount capered under his pink, Roman nose, kicking up as much dust as the 
Foxhall colt who had got on to a lovely patch of sand and was dancing a 
saraband in it. In and out of the tangle, going down to or coming back from 
the courses, ran, shuffled, rocketed, plunged, sulked, or stampeded 
countless horses of all kinds, shapes, and descriptions — so that the eye at 
last failed to see what they were, and only retained a general impression of 
a whirl of bays, greys, iron greys, and chestnuts with white stockings, some 
as good as could be desired, others average, but not one distinctly bad. 

“We have no downright bad ‘uns in this stable. What’s the use?” said the 
Master of Horse, calmly. “They are all good beasts and, one with another, 
must cost more than a thousand rupees each. This year’s new ones bought 
from Bombay and the pick of our own studs are a hundred strong about. 
May be more. Yes, they look all right enough; but you can never know what 
they are going to turn out. Live-stock is very uncertain.” “And how are the 


stables managed? how do you make room for the fresh stock?” Something 
this way. Here are all the new ones and Parrott’s lot, and the English colts 
that Maharaja Pertab Singh brought out with him from Home. Winterlake 
out 0’ Queen’s Consort that chestnut is with the two white stockings you’re 
looking at now. Well, next hot weather we shall see what they’re made of 
and which is who. There’s so many that the trainer hardly knows ‘em one 
from another till they begin to be a good deal forward. Those that haven’t 
got the pace, or that the Maharaja don’t fancy, they’re taken out and sold for 
what they’ll bring. The man who takes the horses out has a good job of it. 
He comes back and says: “I sold such and such for so much, and here’s the 
money.” That’s all. Well, our rejections are worth having. They have taken 
prizes at the Poona Horse Show. See for yourself. Is there one of those that 
you wouldn’t be glad to take for a hack, and look well after too? Only 
they’re no use to us, and so out they go by the score. We’ve got sixty 
riding-boys, perhaps more, and they’ve got their work cut out to keep them 
all going. What you’ve seen are only the stables. We’ve got one stud at 
Bellara, eighty miles out, and they come in sometimes in droves of three 
and four hundred from the stud. They raise Marwaris there too, but that’s 
entirely under native management. We’ve got nothing to do with that. The 
natives reckon a Marwari the best country-bred you can lay hands on; and 
some of them are beauties! Crests on ‘em like the top of a wave. Well, 
there’s that stud and another stud and, reckoning one with another, I should 
say the Maharaja has nearer twelve hundred than a thousand horses of his 
own. For this place here, two wagon-loads of grass come in every day from 
Marwar Junction. Lord knows how many saddles and bridles we’ve got. I 
never counted. I suppose we’ve about forty carriages, not counting the ones 
that get shabby and are stacked in places in the city, as I suppose you’ve 
seen. We take ‘em out in the morning, a regular string altogether, brakes 
and all; but the prettiest turn-out we ever turned out was Lady Dufferin’s 
pony four-in-hand. Walers — thirteen-two the wheelers, I think, and 
thirteen-one the leaders. They took prizes in Poona. That was a pretty turn- 
out. The prettiest in India. Lady Dufferin, she drove it when the Viceroy 
was down here last year. There are bicycles and tricycles in the carriage 
department too. I don’t know how many, but when the Viceroy’s camp was 
held, there was about one apiece for the gentlemen, with remounts. They’re 
somewhere about the place now, if you want to see them. How do we 
manage to keep the horses so quiet? You’ll find some o’ the youngsters play 
the goat a good deal when they come out o° stable, but, as you say, there’s 
no vice generally. It’s this way. We don’t allow any curry-combs. If we did, 


the saises would be wearing out their brushes on the combs. It’s all elbow- 
grease here. They’ve got to go over the horses with their hands. They must 
handle ‘em, and a native he’s afraid of a horse. Now an English groom, 
when a horse is doing the fool, clips him over the head with a curry-comb, 
or punches him in the belly; and that hurts the horse’s feelings. A native, he 
just stands back till the trouble is over. He must handle the horse or he’d get 
into trouble for not dressing him, so it comes to all handling and no licking, 
and that’s why you won’t get hold of a really vicious brute in these stables. 
Old Ringwood he had four saises, and he wanted ‘em every one, but the 
other horses have no more than one sais apiece. The Maharaja he keeps 
fourteen or fifteen horses for his own riding. Not that he cares to ride now, 
but he likes to have his horses; and no one else can touch ‘em. Then there’s 
the horses that he mounts his visitors on, when they come for pig-sticking 
and such like, and then there’s a lot of horses that go to Maharaja Pertab 
Singh’s new cavalry regiment. So you see a horse can go through all three 
degrees sometimes before he gets sold, and be a good horse at the end of it. 
And I think that’s about all!” 

A cloud of youngsters, sweating freely and ready for any mischief, shot 
past on their way to breakfast, and the conversation ended in a cloud of 
sand and the drumming of hurrying hooves. 

In the Raika-Bagh are more racing cups than this memory holds the 
names of. Chiefest of all was the Delhi Assemblage Cup — the Imperial 
Vase, of solid gold, won by Crown Prince. The other pieces of plate were 
not so imposing. But of all the Crown Jewels, the most valuable appeared at 
the end of the inspection. It was the small Maharaja Kanwar lolling in state 
in a huge barouche — his toes were at least two feet off the floor — that 
was taking him from his morning drive. “Have you seen my horses?” said 
the Maharaja Kanwar. The four twelve-hand ponies had been duly looked 
over, and the future ruler of Jodhpur departed satisfied. 


XV 


TREATS OF THE STARTLING EFFECT OF A REDUCTION IN WAGES 
AND THE PLEASURES OF LOAFERDOM. PAINTS THE STATE OF 
THE BOONDI ROAD AND THE TREACHERY OF GANESH OF 
SITUR. 

“A twenty-five per cent reduction all roun’ an’ no certain leave when you 
wants it. Of course the best men goes somewhere else. That’s only natural, 
and ‘ere’s this sanguinary down mail a-stickin’ in the eye of the Khundwa 
down! I tell you, Sir, Injia’s a bad place — a very bad place. ‘Tisn’t what it 
was when I came out one and thirty year ago, an’ the drivers was getting 
their seven and eight ‘undred rupees a month an’ was treated as men.” 

The Englishman was on his way to Nasirabad, and a gentleman in the 
Railway was explaining to him the real reason of the decadence of the 
Empire. It was because, the Rajputana-Malwa Railway had cut all its 
employés twenty-five per cent. It is ungenerous to judge a caste by a few 
samples; but the Englishman had on the Road and elsewhere seen a good 
deal of gentlemen on the Railway, and they spend their pay in a manner that 
would do credit to an income of a thousand a month. Now they say that the 
twenty-five per cent reduction deprives them of all the pleasures of life. So 
much the better if it makes them moderately economical in their 
expenditure. Revolving these things in his mind, together with one or two 
stories of extravagances not quite fit for publication, the Englishman came 
to Nasirabad, before sunrise, and there to an evil-looking tonga. Quoth Ram 
Baksh, proprietor, driver, sais, and everything else, calmly: “At this time of 
the year and having regard to the heat of the sun who wants a top to a 
tonga? I have no top. I have a top, but it would take till twelve o’clock to 
put it on. And behold Sahib, Padre Martum Sahib went in this tonga to 
Deoli. All the officer Sahibs of Deoli and Nasirabad go in this tonga for 
shikar. This is a ‘shutin-tonga’!” “When Church and Army are brought 
against one, argument is in vain.” But to take a soft, office-bred unfortunate 
into the wilderness, upon a skeleton, a diagram of a conveyance, is 
brutality. Ram Baksh did not see it, and headed his two thirteen-hand rats 
straight towards the morning sun, along a beautiful military road. “We shall 
get to Deoli in six hours,” said Ram Baksh the boastful, and, even as he 
spoke, the spring of the tonga bar snapt “mit a harp-like melodious twang.” 
“What does it matter?” said Ram Baksh. “Has the Sahib never seen a tonga- 
iron break before? Padre Martum Sahib and all the Officer Sahibs in Deoli 


— ” “Ram Baksh,” said the Englishman, sternly, “I am not a Padre Sahib 
nor an Officer Sahib, and if you say anything more about Padre Martum 
Sahib or the officer in Deoli I shall grow very angry, Ram Baksh.” 

“Humph,” said Ram Baksh, “I knew you were not a Padre Sahib.” The 
little mishap was patched up with string, and the tonga went on merrily. It is 
Stevenson who says that the “invitation to the road,” nature’s great morning 
song, has not yet been properly understood or put to music. The first note of 
it is the sound of the dawn-wind through long grass. It is good, good 
beyond expression, to see the sun rise upon a strange land and to know that 
you have only to go forward and possess that land — that it will dower you 
before the day is ended with a hundred new impressions and, perhaps, one 
idea. It is good to snuff the wind when it comes in over large uplands or 
down from the tops of the blue Aravalis — dry and keen as a new-ground 
sword. Best of all is to light the First Pipe — is there any tobacco so good 
as that we burn in honour of the breaking day? — and, while the ponies 
wake the long white road with their hooves and the birds go abroad in 
companions together, to thank your stars that you are neither the Subaltern 
who has Orderly Room, the ‘Stunt who has office, or the Judge who has the 
Court to attend; but are only a loafer in a flannel shirt bound, if God 
pleases, to “little Boondi,” somewhere beyond the faint hills beyond the 
plain. 

But there was alloy in this delight. Men had told the Englishman darkly 
that Boondi State had no love for Englishmen, that there was nowhere to 
stop, and that no one would do anything for money. Love was out of the 
question. Further, it was an acknowledged fact that there were no 
Englishmen of any kind in Boondi. But the Englishman trusted that Ganesh 
would be good to him, and that he would, somehow or other, fall upon his 
feet as he had fallen before. The road from Nasirabad to Deoli, being 
military in its nature, is nearly as straight as a ruler and about as smooth. 
Here and there little rocky hills, the last off-shoots of the Aravalis to the 
west, break the ground; but the bulk of it is fair and without pimples. The 
Deoli Force are apparently so utterly Irregular that they can do without a 
telegraph, have their mails carried by runners, and dispense with bridges 
over all the fifty-six miles that separate them from Nasirabad. However, a 
man who goes shikarring for any length of time in one of Ram Baksh’s 
tongas would soon learn to dispense with anything and everything. “All the 
Sahibs use my tonga; I’ve got eight of them and twenty pairs of horses,” 
said Ram Baksh. “They go as far as Gangra, where the tigers are, for they 
are ‘shutin-tongas.’” Now the Englishman knew Gangra slightly, having 


seen it on the way to Udaipur; and it was as perverse and rocky a place as 
any man would desire to see. He politely expressed doubt. “I tell you my 
tongas go anywhere,” said Ram Baksh, testily. A hay-wagon — they cut 
and stack their hay in these parts — blocked the road. Ram Baksh ran the 
tonga to one side, into a rut, fetched up on a tree-stump, rebounded on to a 
rock, and struck the road again. “Observe,” said Ram Baksh; “but that is 
nothing. You wait till we get on the Boondi Road, and I’ll make you shake, 
shake like a bottle.” “Is it very bad?” “I’ve never been to Boondi myself, 
but I hear it is all rocks — great rocks as big as this tonga.” But though he 
boasted himself and his horses nearly all the way, he could not reach Deoli 
in anything like the time he had set forth. “If I am not at Boondi by four,” 
he had said, at six in the morning, “let me go without my fee.” But by 
midday he was still far from Deoli, and Boondi lay twenty-eight miles 
beyond that station. “What can I do?” said he. “I’ve laid out lots of horses 
— any amount. But the fact is I’ve never been to Boondi. I shan’t go there 
in the night.” Ram Baksh’s “lots of horses” were three pair between 
Nasirabad and Deoli — three pair of undersized ponies who did wonders. 
At one place, after he had quitted a cotton wagon, a drove of gipsies, and a 
man on horseback, with his carbine across his saddle-bow, the Englishman 
came to a stretch of road so utterly desolate that he said: “Now I am clear of 
everybody who ever knew me. This is the beginning of the waste into 
which the scape-goat was sent.” 

From a bush by the roadside sprang up a fat man who cried aloud in 
English: “How does Your Honour do? I met Your Honour in Simla this 
year. Are you quite well? Ya-as, I am here. Your Honour remembers me? I 
am travelling. Ya-as. Ha! Ha!” and he went on, leaving His Honour 
bemazed. It was a Babu — a Simla Babu, of that there could be no doubt; 
but who he was or what he was doing, thirty miles from anywhere, His 
Honour could not make out. The native moves about more than most folk, 
except railway people, imagine. The big banking firms of Upper India 
naturally keep in close touch with their great change-houses in Ajmir, 
despatching and receiving messengers regularly. So it comes to pass that the 
necessitous circumstances of Lieutenant McRannamack, of the Tyneside 
Tailtwisters, quartered on the Frontier, are thoroughly known and discussed, 
a thousand miles south of the cantonment where the light-hearted 
Lieutenant goes to his money-lender. 

This is by the way. Let us return to the banks of the Banas River, where 
“poor Carey,” as Tod calls him, came when he was sickening for his last 
illness. The Banas is one of those streams which runs “over golden sands 


with feet of silver,” but, from the scarp of its banks, Deoli in the rains must 
be isolated. Ram Baksh, questioned hereon, vowed that all the Officer 
Sahibs never dreamed of halting, but went over in boats or on elephants. 
According to Ram Baksh the men of Deoli must be wonderful creatures. 
They do nothing but use his tongas. A break in some low hills gives on to 
the dead flat plain in which Deoli stands. “You must stop here for the 
night,” said Ram Baksh. “I will not take my horses forward in the dark; 
God knows where the dak-bungalow is. I’ve forgotten, but any one of the 
Officer Sahibs in Deoli will tell you.” 

Those in search of a new emotion would do well to run about an 
apparently empty cantonment, in a disgraceful shooting-tonga, hunting for a 
place to sleep in. Chaprassis come out of back verandahs, and are rude, and 
regimental Babus hop off godowns, and are flippant, while in the distance a 
Sahib looks out of his room, and eyes the dusty forlorn-hope with silent 
contempt. It should be mentioned that the dust on the Deoli Road not only 
powders but masks the face and raiment of the passenger. 

Next morning Ram Baksh was awake with the dawn, and clamorous to 
go on to Boondi. “I’ve sent a pair of horses, big horses, out there and the 
sais is a fool. Perhaps they will be lost; I want to find them.” He dragged 
his unhappy passenger on the road once more and demanded of all who 
passed the dak-bungalow which was the way to Boondi. “Observe,” said he, 
“there can be only one road, and if I hit it we are all right, and P’ ll show you 
what the tonga can do.” “Amen,” said the Englishman, devoutly, as the 
tonga jumped into and out of a larger hole. “Without doubt this is the 
Boondi Road,” said Ram Baksh; “it is so bad.” 

It has been before said that the Boondi State has no great love for Sahibs. 
The state of the road proves it. “This,” said Ram Baksh, tapping the wheel 
to see whether the last plunge had smashed a spoke, “is a very good road. 
You wait till you see what is ahead.” And the funeral staggered on — over 
irrigation cuts, through buffalo wallows, and dried pools stamped with the 
hundred feet of kine (this, by the way, is the most cruel road of all), up 
rough banks where the rock ledges peered out of the dust, down steep-cut 
dips ornamented with large stones, and along two-feet deep ruts of the 
rains, where the tonga went slantwise even to the verge of upsetting. It was 
a royal road — a native road — a Raj road of the roughest, and, through all 
its jolts and bangs and bumps and dips and heaves, the eye of Ram Baksh 
rolled in its blood-shot socket, seeking for the “big horses” he had so rashly 
sent into the wilderness. The ponies that had done the last twenty miles into 
Deoli were nearly used up, and did their best to lie down in the dry beds of 


nullahs. 

A man came by on horseback, his servant walking before with platter and 
meal-bag. “Have you seen any horses hereabouts?” cried Ram Baksh. 
“Horses? What the Devil have I to do with your horses? D’you think I’ve 
stolen them?” Now this was decidedly a strange answer, and showed the 
rudeness of the land. An old woman under a tree cried out in a strange 
tongue and ran away. It was a dream-like experience, this hunting for horses 
in a wilderness with neither house nor hut nor shed in sight. “If we keep to 
the road long enough we must find them. Look at the road. This Raj ought 
to be smitten with bullets.” Ram Baksh had been pitched forward nearly on 
the off-pony’s rump, and was in a very bad temper indeed. The funeral 
found a house — a house walled with thorns — and near by were two big 
horses, thirteen-two if an inch, and harnessed quite regardless of expense. 

Everything was repacked and rebound with triple ropes, and the Sahib 
was provided with an extra cushion; but he had reached a sort of 
dreamsome Nirvana, having several times bitten his tongue through, cut his 
boot against the wheel-edge, and twisted his legs into a true-lovers’-knot. 
There was no further sense of suffering in him. He was even beginning to 
enjoy himself faintly and by gasps. The road struck boldly into hills with all 
their teeth on edge, that is to say, their strata breaking across the road in 
little ripples. The effect of this was amazing. The tonga skipped merrily as a 
young fawn, from ridge to ridge. It shivered, it palpitated, it shook, it slid, it 
hopped, it waltzed, it ricochetted, it bounded like a kangaroo, it blundered 
like a sledge, it swayed like a top-heavy coach on a down-grade, it “kicked” 
like a badly coupled railway carriage, it squelched like a country-cart, it 
squeaked in its torment, and lastly, it essayed to plough up the ground with 
its nose. After three hours of this performance, it struck a tiny little ford, set 
between steeply sloping banks of white dust, where the water was clear 
brown and full of fish. And here a blissful halt was called under the shadow 
of the high bank of a tobacco field. 

Would you taste one of the real pleasures of Life? Go through severe 
acrobatic exercises in and about a tonga for four hours; then, having eaten 
and drank till you can no more, sprawl in the cool of a nullah bed with your 
head among the green tobacco, and your mind adrift with the one little 
cloud in a royally blue sky. Earth has nothing more to offer her children 
than this deep delight of animal well-being. There were butterflies in the 
tobacco — six different kinds, and a little rat came out and drank at the 
ford. To him succeeded the flight into Egypt. The white banks of the ford 
framed the picture perfectly — the Mother in blue, on a great white donkey, 


holding the Child in her arms, and Joseph walking beside, his hand upon 
the donkey’s withers. By all the laws of the East, Joseph should have been 
riding and the Mother walking. This was an exception decreed for the 
Englishman’s special benefit. It was very warm and very pleasant, and, 
somehow, the passers by the ford grew indistinct, and the nullah became a 
big English garden, with a cuckoo singing far down in the orchard, among 
the apple-blossoms. The cuckoo started the dream. He was the only real 
thing in it, for on waking the garden slipped back into the water, but the 
cuckoo remained and called and called for all the world as though he had 
been a veritable English cuckoo. “Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuck;” then a 
pause and renewal of the cry from another quarter of the horizon. After that 
the ford became distasteful, so the procession was driven forward and in 
time plunged into what must have been a big city once, but the only 
inhabitants were oil-men. There were abundance of tombs here, and one 
carried a life-like carving in high relief of a man on horseback spearing a 
foot-soldier. Hard by this place the road or rut turned by great gardens, very 
cool and pleasant, full of tombs and black-faced monkeys who quarrelled 
among the tombs, and shut in from the sun by gigantic banians and mango 
trees. Under the trees and behind the walls, priests sat singing; and the 
Englishman would have inquired into what strange place he had fallen, but 
the men did not understand him. 

Ganesh is a mean little God of circumscribed powers. He was dreaming, 
with a red and flushed face, under a banian tree; and the Englishman gave 
him four annas to arrange matters comfortably at Boondi. His priest took 
the four annas, but Ganesh did nothing whatever, as shall be shown later. 
His only excuse is that his trunk was a good deal worn, and he would have 
been better for some more silver leaf, but that was no fault of the 
Englishman. 

Beyond the dead city was a jhil, full of snipe and duck, winding in and 
out of the hills; and beyond the jhil, hidden altogether among the hills, was 
Boondi. The nearer to the city the viler grew the road and the more 
overwhelming the curiosity of the inhabitants. But what befel at Boondi 
must be reserved for another chapter. 


XVI 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS AND THE EXPLOITATION OF BOONDI. 
THE CASTAWAY OF THE DISPENSARY AND THE CHILDREN OF 
THE SCHOOLS. A CONSIDERATION OF THE SHIELDS OF 
RAJASTHAN AND OTHER TRIFLES. 

It is high time that a new treaty were made with Maha Rao Raja Ram 
Singh, Bahadur, Raja of Boondi. He keeps the third article of the old one 
too faithfully, which says that he “shall not enter into negotiations with any 
one without the consent of the British Government.” He does not negotiate 
at all. Arrived at Boondi Gate, the Englishman asked where he might lay 
his head for the night, and the Quarter Guard with one accord said: “The 
Sukh Mahal, which is beyond the city,” and the tonga went thither through 
the length of the town till it arrived at a pavilion on a lake — a place of two 
turrets connected by an open colonnade. The “house” was open to the 
winds of heaven and the pigeons of the Raj; but the latter had polluted more 
than the first could purify. A snowy-bearded chowkidar crawled out of a 
place of tombs, which he seemed to share with some monkeys, and threw 
himself into Anglo-Saxon attitudes. He was a great deal worse than Ram 
Baksh, for he said that all the Officer Sahibs of Deoli came to the Sukh 
Mahal for shikar and — never went away again, so pleased were they. The 
Sahib had brought the Honour of his Presence, and he was a very old man, 
and without a written permit could do nothing. Then he fell deeply asleep 
without warning; and there was a pause, of one hour only, which the 
Englishman spent in seeing the lake. It, like the jhils on the road, wound in 
and out among the hills, and, on the bund side, was bounded by a hill of 
black rock crowned with a chhatri of grey stone. Below the bund was a 
garden as fair as eye could wish, and the shores of the lake were dotted with 
little temples. Given a habitable house, — a mere dak-bungalow, — it 
would be a delightful spot to rest in. Warned by some bitter experiences in 
the past, the Englishman knew that he was in for the demi-semi-royal or 
embarrassing reception, when a man, being the unwelcome guest of a 
paternal State, is neither allowed to pay his way and make himself 
comfortable, nor is he willingly entertained. When he saw a one-eyed 
munshi (clerk), he felt certain that Ganesh had turned upon him at last. The 
munshi demanded and received the purwana, or written permit. Then he sat 
down and questioned the traveller exhaustively as to his character and 
profession. Having thoroughly satisfied himself that the visitor was in no 


way connected with the Government or the “Agenty Sahib Bahadur,” he 
took no further thought of the matter and the day began to draw in upon a 
grassy bund, an open-work pavilion, and a disconsolate tonga. 

At last the faithful servitor, who had helped to fight the Battle of the Mail 
Bags at Udaipur, broke his silence, and vowing that all these devil-people 
— not more than twelve — had only come to see the fun, suggested the 
breaking of the munshi’s head. And, indeed, that seemed the best way of 
breaking the ice; for the munshi had, in the politest possible language, put 
forward the suggestion that there was nothing particular to show that the 
Sahib who held the purwana had really any right to hold it. The chowkidar 
woke up and chanted a weird chant, accompanied by the Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes, a new set. He was an old man, and all the Sahib-log said so, and 
within the pavilion were tables and chairs and lamps and bath-tubs, and 
everything that the heart of man could desire. Even now an enormous staff 
of menials were arranging all these things for the comfort of the Sahib 
Bahadur and Protector of the Poor, who had brought the honour and glory 
of his Presence all the way from Deoli. What did tables and chairs and eggs 
and fowls and very bright lamps matter to the Raj? He was an old man and 
.. “Who put the present Raja on the throne?” “Lake Sahib,” promptly 
answered the chowkidar. “I was there. That is the news of many old years.” 
Now Tod says it was he himself who installed “Lalji the beloved” in the 
year 1821. The Englishman began to lose faith in the chowkidar. The 
munshi said nothing but followed the Englishman with his one workable 
eye. A merry little breeze crisped the waters of the lake, and the fish began 
to frolic before going to bed. 

“Is nobody going to do or bring anything?” said the Englishman, faintly, 
wondering whether the local gaol would give him a bed if he killed the 
munshi. “I am an old man,” said the chowkidar, “and because of their great 
respect and reverence for the Sahib in whose Presence I am only a bearer of 
orders and a servant awaiting them, men, many men, are bringing now tent- 
flies which I with my own hands will wrap, here and there, there and here, 
in and about the pillars of the place; and thus you, O Sahib, who have 
brought the honour of your Presence to the Boondi Raj over the road to 
Deoli, which is a kutcha road, will be provided with a very fine and large 
apartment over which I will watch while you go to kill the tigers in these 
hills.” 

By this time two youths had twisted canvas round some of the pillars of 
the colonnade, making a sort of loose-box with a two-foot air-way all round 
the top. There was no door, but there were unlimited windows. Into this 


enclosure the chowkidar heaped furniture on which many generations of 
pigeons had evidently been carried off by cholera, until he was entreated to 
desist. “What,” said he, scornfully, “are tables and chairs to this Raj? If six 
be not enough, let the Presence give an order, and twelve shall be 
forthcoming. Everything shall be forthcoming.” Here he filled a native lamp 
with kerosene oil and set it in a box upon a stick. Luckily, the oil which he 
poured so lavishly from a quart bottle was bad, or he would have been 
altogether consumed. 

Night had fallen long before this magnificence was ended. The 
superfluous furniture — chairs for the most part — was shovelled out into 
the darkness, and by the light of a flamboyant lamplet — a merry wind 
forbade candles — the Englishman went to bed, and was lulled to sleep by 
the rush of the water escaping from the overflow trap and the splash of the 
water-turtle as he missed the evasive fish. It was a curious sight. Cats and 
dogs rioted about the enclosure, and a wind from the lake bellied the 
canvas. The brushwood of the hills around snapped and cracked as beasts 
went through it, and creatures — not jackals — made dolorous noises. On 
the lake it seemed that hundreds of water-birds were keeping a hotel, and 
that there were arrivals and departures throughout the night. The Raj 
insisted upon providing a guard of two sepoys, very pleasant men, on four 
rupees a month. These said that tigers sometimes wandered about on the 
hills above the lake, but were most generally to be found five miles away. 
And the Englishman promptly dreamed that a one-eyed tiger came into his 
tent without a purwana. But it was only a wild cat after all; and it fled 
before the shoes of civilisation. 

The Sukh Mahal was completely separated from the city, and might have 
been a country-house. It should be mentioned that Boondi is jammed into a 
V-shaped gorge — the valley at the main entrance being something less 
than five hundred yards across. As it splays out, the thickly packed houses 
follow its lines, and, seen from above, seem like cattle herded together 
preparatory to a stampede through the gate. Owing to the set of the hills, 
very little of the city is visible except from the Palace. It was in search of 
this latter that the Englishman went abroad and became so interested in the 
streets that he forgot all about it for a time. Jeypore is a show-city and is 
decently drained; Udaipur is blessed with a State Engineer and a printed 
form of Government; for Jodhpur the dry sand, the burning sun, and an 
energetic doctor have done a good deal, but Boondi has none of these 
things. The crampedness of the locality aggravates the evil, and it can only 
be in the rains which channel and furrow the rocky hillsides that Boondi is 


at all swept out. The Nal Sagar, a lovely little stretch of water, takes up the 
head of the valley called Banda Gorge, and must, in the nature of things, 
receive a good deal of unholy drainage. But setting aside this weakness, it is 
a fascinating place — this jumbled city of straight streets and cool gardens, 
where gigantic mangoes and peepuls intertwine over gurgling watercourses, 
and the cuckoo comes at midday. It boasts no foolish Municipality to decree 
when a house is dangerous and uninhabitable. The newer shops are built 
into, on to, over, and under time-blackened ruins of an older day, and the 
little children skip about tottering arcades and grass-grown walls, while 
their parents chatter below in the crowded bazaar. In the black slums, the 
Same stones seem to be used over and over again for house-building. 
Wheeled conveyances are scarce in Boondi city — there is scant room for 
carts, and the streets are paved with knobsome stones, unpleasant to walk 
over. From time to time an inroad of Bunjaras’ pack-bullocks sweeps the 
main streets clear of life, or one of the Raja’s elephants — he has twelve of 
them — blocks the way. But, for the most part, the foot-passengers have all 
the city for their own. 

They do not hurry themselves. They sit in the sun and think, or put on all 
the arms in the family, and, hung with ironmongery, parade before their 
admiring friends. Others, lean, dark men, with bound jaws and only a 
tulwar for weapon, dive in and out of the dark alleys, on errands of State. It 
is a beautifully lazy city, doing everything in the real, true, original native 
way, and it is kept in very good order by the Durbar. There either is or is not 
an order for everything. There is no order to sell fishing-hooks, or to supply 
an Englishman with milk, or to change for him currency notes. He must 
only deal with the Durbar for whatever he requires; and wherever he goes 
he must be accompanied by at least two armed men. They will tell him 
nothing, for they know or affect to know nothing of the city. They will do 
nothing except shout at the little innocents who joyfully run after the 
stranger and demand pice, but there they are, and there they will stay till he 
leaves the city, accompanying him to the gate, and waiting there a little to 
see that he is fairly off and away. Englishmen are not encouraged in 
Boondi. The intending traveller would do well to take a full suit of Political 
uniform with the sunflowers, and the little black sword to sit down upon. 
The local god is the “Agenty Sahib,” and he is an incarnation without a 
name — at least among the lower classes. The educated, when speaking of 
him, always use the courtly “Bahadur” affix; and yet it is a mean thing to 
gird at a State which, after all, is not bound to do anything for intrusive 
Englishmen without any visible means of livelihood. The King of this fair 


city should declare the blockade absolute, and refuse to be troubled with 
any one except “Colon-nel Baltah, Agenty Sahib Bahadur” and the 
Politicals. If ever a railway is run through Kotah, as men on the Bombay 
side declare it must be, the cloistered glory of Boondi will depart, for Kotah 
is only twenty miles easterly of the city and the road is moderately good. In 
that day the Globe-trotter will pry about the place, and the Charitable 
Dispensary — a gem among dispensaries — will be public property. 

The Englishman was hunting for the statue of a horse, a great horse hight 
Hunja, who was a steed of Irak, and a King’s gift to Rao Omeda, one time 
monarch of Boondi. He found it in the city square as Tod had said; and it 
was an unlovely statue, carven after the dropsical fashion of later Hindu art. 
No one seemed to know anything about it. A little further on, one cried 
from a byway in rusty English: “Come and see my Dispensary.” There are 
only two men in Boondi who speak English. One is the head, and the other 
the assistant, teacher of the English side of Boondi Free School. The third 
was, some twenty years ago, a pupil of the Lahore Medical College when 
that institution was young; and he only remembered a word here and there. 
He was head of the Charitable Dispensary; and insisted upon, then and 
there, organising a small levee and pulling out all his books. Escape was 
hopeless: nothing less than a formal inspection and introduction to all the 
native physicians would serve. There were sixteen beds in and about the 
courtyard, and between twenty and thirty out-patients stood in attendance. 
Making allowances for untouched Orientalism, the Dispensary is a good 
one, and must relieve a certain amount of human misery. There is no other 
in all Boondi. The operation-book, kept in English, showed the principal 
complaints of the country. They were: “Asthama,” “Numonia,” 
“Skindiseas,” “Dabalaty” and “Loin-bite.” This last item occurred again 
and again — three and four cases per week — and it was not until the 
Doctor said “Sher se mara” that the Englishman read it aright. It was “lion- 
bite,” or tiger, if you insist upon zoological accuracy. There was one 
incorrigible idiot, a handsome young man, naked as the day, who sat in the 
sunshine, shivering and pressing his hands to his head. “I have given him 
blisters and setons — have tried native and English treatment for two years, 
but it is no use. He is always as you see him, and now he stays here by the 
favour of the Durbar, which is a very good and pitiful Durbar,” said the 
Doctor. There were many such pensioners of the Durbar — men afflicted 
with chronic “asthama” who stayed “by favour,” and were kindly treated. 
They were resting in the sunshine their hands on their knees, sure that their 
daily dole of grain and tobacco and opium would be forthcoming. “All folk, 


even little children, eat opium here,” said the Doctor, and the diet-book 
proved it. After laborious-investigation of everything, down to the last 
indent to Bombay for Europe medicines, the Englishman was suffered to 
depart. “Sir, I thank ...,” began the Native Doctor, but the rest of the 
sentence stuck. Sixteen years in Boondi does not increase knowledge of 
English; and he went back to his patients, gravely conning over the name of 
the Principal of the Lahore Medical School — a College now — who had 
taught him all he knew, and to whom he intended to write. There was 
something pathetic in the man’s catching at news from the outside world of 
men he had known as Assistant and House Surgeons who are now Rai 
Bahadurs, and his parade of the few shreds of English that still clung to 
him. May he treat “loin-bites” and “catrack” successfully for many years. In 
the happy, indolent fashion that must have merits which we cannot 
understand, he is doing a good work, and the Durbar allows his Dispensary 
as much as it wants. 

Close to the Dispensary stood the Free School, and thither an 
importunate munshi steered the Englishman, who, by this time, was 
beginning to persuade herself that he really was an accredited agent of 
Government, sent to report on the progress of Boondi. From a peepul- 
shaded courtyard came a clamour of young voices. Thirty or forty little 
ones, from five to eight years old, were sitting in an open verandah learning 
accounts and Hindustani, said the teacher. No need to ask from what castes 
they came, for it was written on their faces that they were Mahajans, 
Oswals, Aggerwals, and in one or two cases, it seemed, Sharawaks of 
Guzerat. They were learning the business of their lives, and, in time, would 
take their father’s places, and show in how many ways money might be 
manipulated. Here the profession-type came out with startling distinctness. 
Through the chubbiness of almost babyhood, or the delicate suppleness of 
maturer years, in mouth and eyes and hands, it betrayed itself. The Rahtor, 
who comes of a fighting stock, is a fine animal, and well bred; the Hara, 
who seems to be more compactly built, is also a fine animal; but for a race 
that show blood in every line of their frame, from the arch of the instep to 
the modelling of the head, the financial — trading is too coarse a word — 
the financial class of Rajputana appears to be the most remarkable. Later in 
life may become clouded with fat jowl and paunch; but in his youth, his 
quick-eyed, nimble youth, the young Marwar, to give him his business title, 
is really a thing of beauty. His manners are courtly. The bare ground and a 
few slates sufficed for the children who were merely learning the ropes that 
drag States; but the English class, of boys from ten to twelve, was supplied 


with real benches and forms and a table with a cloth top. The assistant 
teacher, for the head was on leave, was a self-taught man of Boondi, young 
and delicate looking, who preferred reading to speaking English. His 
youngsters were supplied with “The Third English Reading Book,” and 
were painfully thumbing their way through a doggerel poem about an “old 
man with hoary hair.” One boy, bolder than the rest, slung an English 
sentence at the visitor, and collapsed. It was his little stock-in-trade, and the 
rest regarded him enviously. The Durbar supports the school, which is 
entirely free and open; a just distinction being maintained between the 
various castes. The old race prejudice against payment for knowledge came 
out in reply to a question. “You must not sell teaching,” said the teacher; 
and the class murmured applausively, “You must not sell teaching.” 

The population of Boondi seems more obviously mixed than that of the 
other States. There are four or five thousand Mahometans within its walls, 
and a sprinkling of aborigines of various varieties, besides the human raffle 
that the Bunjaras bring in their train, with Pathans and sleek Delhi men. The 
new heraldry of the State is curious — something after this sort. Or, a demi- 
god, sable, issuant of flames, holding in right hand a sword and in the left a 
bow — all proper. In chief, a dagger of the second, sheathed vert, fessewise 
over seven arrows in sheaf of the second. This latter blazon Boondi holds in 
commemoration of the defeat of an Imperial Prince who rebelled against 
the Delhi Throne in the days of Jehangir, when Boondi, for value received, 
took service under the Mahometan. It might also be, but here there is no 
certainty, the memorial of Rao Rutton’s victory over Prince Khoorm, when 
the latter strove to raise all Rajputana against Jehangir his father; or of a 
second victory over a riotous lordling who harried Mewar a little later. For 
this exploit, the annals say, Jehangir gave Rao Rutton honorary flags and 
kettle-drums which may have been melted down by the science of the 
Heralds College into the blazon aforesaid. All the heraldry of Rajputana is 
curious, and, to such as hold that there is any worth in the “Royal Science,” 
interesting. Udaipur’s shield is, naturally gules, a sun in splendour, as befits 
the “children of the Sun and Fire,” and one of the most ancient houses in 
India. Her crest is the straight Rajput sword, the Khanda, for an account of 
the worship of which very powerful divinity read Tod. The supporters are a 
Bhil and a Rajput, attired for the forlorn-hope; commemorating not only the 
defences of Chitor, but also the connection of the great Bappa Rawul with 
the Bhils, who even now play the principal part in the Crown-Marking of a 
Rana of Udaipur. Here, again, Tod explains the matter at length. Banswara 
claims alliance with Udaipur, and carries a sun, with a label of difference of 


some kind. Jeypore has the five-coloured flag of Amber with a sun, because 
the House claim descent from Rama, and her crest is a kuchnar tree, which 
is the bearing of Dasaratha, father of Rama. The white horse, which faces 
the tiger as supporter, may or may not be memorial of the great aswamedha 
yuga, or horse sacrifice, that Jey Singh, who built Jeypore, did — not carry 
out. 

Jodhpur has the five-coloured flag, with a falcon, in which shape Durga, 
the patron Goddess of the State, has been sometimes good enough to 
appear. She has perched in the form of a wagtail on the howdah of the Chief 
of Jeysulmir, whose shield is blazoned with “forts in a desert land,” and a 
naked left arm holding a broken spear, because, the legend goes, Jeysulmir 
was once galled by a horse with a magic spear. They tell the story to-day, 
but it is a long one. The supporters of the shield — this is canting heraldry 
with a vengeance! — are antelopes of the desert spangled with gold coin, 
because the State was long the refuge of the wealthy bankers of India. 

Bikanir, a younger House of Jodhpur, carries three white hawks on the 
five-coloured flag. The patron Goddess of Bikanir once turned the thorny 
jungle round the city to fruit trees, and the crest therefore is a green tree — 
strange emblem for a desert principality. The motto, however, is a good one. 
When the greater part of the Rajput States were vassals of Akbar, and he 
sent them abroad to do his will, certain Princes objected to crossing the 
Indus, and asked Bikanir to head the mutiny because his State was the least 
accessible. He consented, on condition that they would all for one day greet 
him thus: “Jey Jangal dar Badshah!” History shows what became of the 
objectors, and Bikanir’s motto: “Hail to the King of the Waste!” proves that 
the tale must be true. But from Boondi to Bikanir is a long digression, bred 
by idleness on the bund of the Burra. It would have been sinful not to let 
down a line into those crowded waters, and the Guards, who were 
Mahometans, said that if the Sahib did not eat fish, they did. And the Sahib 
fished luxuriously, catching two and three pounders, of a perch-like build, 
whenever he chose to cast. He was wearied of schools and dispensaries, and 
the futility of heraldry accorded well with sloth — that is to say Boondi. 

It should be noted, none the less, that in this part of the world the 
soberest mind will believe anything — believe in the ghosts by the Gau 
Mukh, and the dead Thakurs who get Out of their tombs and ride round the 
Burra Talao at Boondi — will credit every legend and lie that rises as 
naturally as the red flush of sunset, to gild the dead glories of Rajasthan. 


XVII 


SHOWS THAT THERE MAY BE POETRY IN A BANK, AND 
ATTEMPTS TO SHOW THE WONDERS OF THE PALACE OF 
BOONDI. 

“This is a devil’s place you have come to, Sahib. No grass for the horses, 
and the people don’t understand anything, and their dirty pice are no good 
in Nasirabad. Look here.” Ram Baksh wrathfully exhibited a handful of 
lumps of copper. The nuisance of taking a native out of his own beat is that 
he forthwith regards you not only as the author of his being, but of all his 
misfortunes as well. He is as hampering as a frightened child and as 
irritating as a man. “Padre Martum Sahib never came here,” said Ram 
Baksh, with an air of one who had been led against his will into bad 
company. 

A story about a rat that found a piece of turmeric and set up a bunnia’s 
shop had sent the one-eyed munshi away, but a company of lesser munshis, 
runners, and the like were in attendance, and they said that money might be 
changed at the Treasury, which was in the Palace. It was quite impossible to 
change it anywhere else — there was no order. From the Sukh Mahal to the 
Palace the road ran through the heart of the city, and by reason of the 
continual shouting of the munshis, not more than ten thousand of the fifty 
thousand people of Boondi knew for what purpose the Sahib was 
journeying through their midst. Cataract was the most prevalent affliction, 
cataract in its worst forms, and it was, therefore, necessary that men should 
come very close to look at the stranger. They were in no sense rude, but 
they stared devoutly. “He has not come for shikar, and he will not take 
petitions. He has come to see the place, and God knows what he is.” The 
description was quite correct, as far as it went; but, somehow or another, 
when shouted out at four crossways in the midst of a very pleasant little 
gathering it did not seem to add to dignity or command respect. 

It has been written “the coup d’eil of the castellated Palace of Boondi, 
from whichever side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India. 
Whoever has seen the Palace of Boondi can easily picture to himself the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis.” This is true — and more too. To give on 
paper any adequate idea of the Boondi-ki-Mahal is impossible. Jeypore 
Palace may be called the Versailles of India; Udaipur’s House of State is 
dwarfed by the hills round it and the spread of the Pichola Lake; Jodhpur’s 
House of Strife, grey towers on red rock, is the work of giants, but the 


Palace of Boondi, even in broad daylight, is such a Palace as men build for 
themselves in uneasy dreams — the work of goblins more than of men. It is 
built into and out of the hillside, in gigantic terrace on terrace, and 
dominates the whole of the city. But a detailed description of it were 
useless. Owing to the dip of the valley in which the city stands, it can only 
be well seen from one place, the main road of the city; and from that point 
looks like an avalanche of masonry ready to rush down and block the gorge. 
Like all the other Palaces of Rajputana, it is the work of many hands, and 
the present Raja has thrown out a bastion of no small size on one of the 
lower levels, which has been four or five years in the building. No one 
knows where the hill begins and where the Palace ends. Men say that there 
are subterranean chambers leading into the heart of the hills, and passages 
communicating with the extreme limits of Taragarh, the giant fortress that 
crowns the hill and flanks the whole of the valley on the Palace side. They 
say that there is as much room under as above ground, and that none have 
traversed the whole extent of the Palace. Looking at it from below, the 
Englishman could readily believe that nothing was impossible for those 
who had built it. The dominant impression was of height — height that 
heaved itself out of the hillside and weighed upon the eyelids of the 
beholder. The steep slope of the land had helped the builders in securing 
this effect. From the main road of the city a steep stone-paved ascent led to 
the first gate — name not communicated by the zealous following. Two 
gaudily painted fishes faced each other over the arch, and there was little 
except glaring colour ornamentation visible. This gate gave into what they 
called the chowk of the Palace, and one had need to look twice ere realising 
that this open space, crammed with human life, was a spur of the hill on 
which the Palace stood, paved and built over. There had been little attempt 
at levelling the ground. The foot-worn stones followed the contours of the 
ground, and ran up to the walls of the Palace smooth as glass. Immediately 
facing the Gate of the Fish was the Quarter-Guard barracks, a dark and dirty 
room, and here, in a chamber hollowed out in a wall, were stored the big 
drums of State, the nakarras. The appearance of the Englishman seemed to 
be the signal for smiting the biggest of all, and the dull thunder rolled up the 
Palace chowk, and came back from the unpierced Palace walls in hollow 
groaning. It was an eerie welcome — this single, sullen boom. In this 
enclosure, four hundred years ago, if the legend be true, a son of the great 
Rao Bando, who dreamed a dream as Pharaoh did and saved Boondi from 
famine, left a little band of Haras to wait his bidding while he went up into 
the Palace and slew his two uncles who had usurped the throne and 


abandoned the faith of their fathers. When he had pierced one and hacked 
the other, as they sat alone and unattended, he called out to his followers, 
who made a slaughter-house of the enclosure and cut up the usurpers’ 
adherents. At the best of times men slip on these smooth stones; and when 
the place was swimming in blood, foothold must have been treacherous 
indeed. 

An inquiry for the place of the murder of the uncles — it is marked by a 
staircase slab, or Tod, the accurate, is at fault — was met by the answer that 
the Treasury was close at hand. They speak a pagan tongue in Boondi, 
swallow half their words, and adulterate the remainder with local patois. 
What can be extracted from a people who call four miles variously do kosh, 
do kush, dhi hkas, doo-a koth, and diakast all one word? The country-folk 
are quite unintelligible; which simplifies matters. It is the catching of a 
shadow of a meaning here and there, the hunting for directions cloaked in 
dialect, that is annoying. Foregoing his archeological researches, the 
Englishman sought the Treasury. He took careful notes; he even made a 
very bad drawing, but the Treasury of Boondi defied pinning down before 
the public. There was a gash in the brown flank of the Palace — and this 
gash was filled with people. A broken bees’ comb with the whole hive 
busily at work on repairs will give a very fair idea of this extraordinary 
place — the Heart of Boondi. The sunlight was very vivid without and the 
shadows were heavy within, so that little could be seen except this clinging 
mass of humanity wriggling like maggots in a carcass. A stone staircase ran 
up to a rough verandah built out of the wall, and in the wall was a cave-like 
room, the guardian of whose depths was one of the refined financial classes, 
a man with very small hands and soft, low voice. He was girt with a sword, 
and held authority over the Durbar funds. He referred the Englishman 
courteously to another branch of the department, to find which necessitated 
a blundering progress up another narrow staircase crowded with loungers of 
all kinds. Here everything shone from constant contact of bare feet and 
hurrying bare shoulders. The staircase was the thing that, seen from 
without, had produced the bees’ comb impression. At the top was a long 
verandah shaded from the sun, and here the Boondi Treasury worked, under 
the guidance of a grey-haired old man, whose sword lay by the side of his 
comfortably wadded cushion. He controlled twenty or thirty writers, each 
wrapped round a huge, country paper account-book, and each far too busy 
to raise his eyes. 

The babble on the staircase might have been the noise of the sea so far as 
these men were concerned. It ebbed and flowed in regular beats, and spread 


out far into the courtyard below. Now and again the click-click-click of a 
scabbard tip being dragged against the wall, cut the dead sound of tramping 
naked feet, and a soldier would stumble up the narrow way into the 
sunlight. He was received, and sent back or forward by a knot of keen-eyed 
loungers, who seemed to act as a buffer between the peace of the Secretariat 
and the pandemonium of the Administrative. Saises and grass-cutters, 
mahouts of elephants, brokers, mahajuns, villagers from the district, and 
here and there a shock-headed aborigine, swelled the mob on and at the foot 
of the stairs. As they came up, they met the buffer-men who spoke in low 
voices and appeared to filter them according to their merits. Some were sent 
to the far end of the verandah, where everything melted away in a fresh 
crowd of dark faces. Others were sent back, and joined the detachment 
shuffling for their shoes in the chowk. One servant of the Palace withdrew 
himself to the open, underneath the verandah, and there sat yapping from 
time to time like a hungry dog: “The grass! The grass! The grass!” But the 
men with the account-books never stirred. And they bowed their heads 
gravely and made entry or erasure, turning back the rustling leaves. Not 
often does a reach of the River of Life so present itself that it can without 
alteration be transferred to canvas. But the Treasury of Boondi, the view up 
the long verandah, stood complete and ready for any artist who cared to 
make it his own. And by that lighter and less malicious irony of Fate, who 
is always giving nuts to those who have no teeth, the picture was clinched 
and brought together by a winking, brass hookah-bowl of quaint design, 
pitched carelessly upon a roll of dull red cloth in the foreground. The faces 
of the accountants were of pale gold, for they were an untanned breed, and 
the face of the old man, their controller, was frosted silver. 

It was a strange Treasury, but no other could have suited the Palace. The 
Englishman watched, open-mouthed, blaming himself because he could not 
catch the meaning of the orders given to the flying chaprassies, nor make 
anything of the hum in the verandah and the tumult on the stairs. The old 
man took the commonplace currency note and announced his willingness to 
give change in silver. “We have no small notes here,” he said. “They are not 
wanted. In a little while, when you next bring the Honour of your Presence 
this way, you shall find the silver.” 

The Englishman was taken down the steps and fell into the arms of a 
bristly giant who had left his horse in the courtyard, and the giant spoke at 
length waving his arms in the air, but the Englishman could not understand 
him and dropped into the hubbub at the Palace foot. Except the main lines 
of the building there is nothing straight or angular about it. The rush of 


people seems to have rounded and softened every comer, as a river grinds 
down boulders. From the lowest tier, two zigzags, all of rounded stones 
sunk in mortar, took the Englishman to a gate where two carved elephants 
were thrusting at each other over the arch; and, because neither he nor any 
one round him could give the gate a name, he called it the “Gate of the 
Elephants.” Here the noise from the Treasury was softened, and entry 
through the gate brought him into a well-known world, the drowsy peace of 
a King’s Palace. There was a courtyard surrounded by stables, in which 
were kept chosen horses, and two or three grooms were sleeping in the sun. 
There was no other life except the whir and coo of the pigeons. In time — 
though there really is no such a thing as time off the line of railway — an 
official appeared begirt with the skewer-like keys that open the native 
bayonet-locks, each from six inches to a foot long. Where was the Raj 
Mahal in which, sixty-six years ago, Tod formally installed Ram Singh, 
“who is now in his eleventh year, fair and with a lively, intelligent cast of 
face”? The warden made no answer, but led to a room, overlooking the 
courtyard, in which two armed men stood before an empty throne of white 
marble. They motioned silently that none must pass immediately before the 
seat of the King, but go round, keeping to the far side of the double row of 
pillars. Near the walls were stone slabs pierced to take the butts of long, 
venomous, black bamboo lances; rude coffers were disposed about the 
room, and ruder sketches of Ganesh adorned the walls. “The men,” said the 
warden, “watch here day and night because this place is the Rutton Daulat.” 
That, you will concede, is lucid enough. He who does not understand it, 
may go to for a thick-headed barbarian. 

From the Rutton Daulat the warden unlocked doors that led into a hall of 
audience — the Chutter Mahal — built by Raja Chutter Lal, who was killed 
more than two hundred years ago in the latter days of Shah Jehan for whom 
he fought. Two rooms, each supported on double rows of pillars, flank the 
open space, in the centre of which is a marble reservoir. Here the 
Englishman looked anxiously for some of the atrocities of the West, and 
was pleased to find that, with the exception of a vase of artificial flowers 
and a clock, there was nothing that jarred with the exquisite pillars, and the 
raw blaze of colour in the roofs of the rooms. In the middle of these 
impertinent observations, something sighed — sighed like a distressed 
ghost. Unaccountable voices are at all times unpleasant, especially when the 
hearer is some hundred feet or so above ground in an unknown Palace in an 
unknown land. A gust of wind had found its way through one of the latticed 
balconies, and had breathed upon a thin plate of metal, some astrological 


instrument, slung gongwise on a tripod. The tone was as soft as that of an 
Æolian harp, and, because of the surroundings, infinitely more plaintive. 

There was an inlaid ivory door, set in lintel and posts crusted with 
looking-glass — all apparently old work. This opened into a darkened room 
where there were gilt and silver charpoys, and portraits, in the native 
fashion, of the illustrious dead of Boondi. Beyond the darkness was a 
balcony clinging to the sheer side of the Palace, and it was then that the 
Englishman realised to what a height he had climbed without knowing it. 
He looked down upon the bustle of the Treasury and the stream of life 
flowing into and out of the Gate of the Fishes where the big drums lie. 
Lifting his eyes, he saw how Boondi City had built itself, spreading from 
west to east as the confined valley became too narrow and the years more 
peaceable. The Boondi hills are the barrier that separates the stony, uneven 
ground near Deoli from the flats of Kotah, twenty miles away. From the 
Palace balcony the road to the eye is clear to the banks of the Chumbul 
River, which was the Debatable Ford in times gone by and was leaped, as 
all rivers with any pretensions to a pedigree have been, by more than one 
magic horse. Northward and easterly the hills run out to Indurgarh, and 
southward and westerly to territory marked “disputed” on the map in the 
present year of grace. From this balcony the Raja can see to the limit of his 
territory eastward, his empire all under his hand. He is, or the Politicals err, 
that same Ram Singh who was installed by Tod in 1821, and for whose 
success in killing his first deer, Tod was, by the Queen-Mother of Boondi, 
bidden to rejoice. To-day the people of Boondi say: “This Durbar is very 
old; so old that few men remember its beginning, for that was in our 
father’s time.” It is related also of Boondi that, on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, they said proudly that their ruler had reigned for sixty 
years, and he was a man. They saw nothing astonishing in the fact of a 
woman having reigned for fifty. History does not say whether they 
jubilated; for there are no Englishmen in Boondi to write accounts of 
demonstrations and foundation-stone laying to the daily newspaper, and 
Boondi is very, very small. In the early morning you may see a man 
pantingly chased out of the city by another man with a naked sword. This is 
the mail and the mail-guard; and the effect is as though runner and 
swordsman lay under a doom — the one to fly with the fear of death always 
before him, as men fly in dreams, and the other to perpetually fail of his 
revenge. 

The warden unlocked more doors and led the Englishman still higher, but 
into a garden — a heavily timbered garden with a tank for gold fish in the 


midst. For once the impassive following smiled when they saw that the 
Englishman was impressed. 

“This,” said they, “is the Rang Bilas.” “But who made it?” “Who knows? 
It was made long ago.” The Englishman looked over the garden-wall, a 
foot-high parapet, and shuddered. There was only the flat side of the Palace, 
and a drop on to the stones of the zigzag scores of feet below. Above him 
was the riven hillside and the decaying wall of Taragarh, and behind him 
this fair garden, hung like Mahomet’s coffin, but full of the noise of birds 
and the talking of the wind in the branches. The warden entered into a 
lengthy explanation of the nature of the delusion, showing how — but he 
was stopped before he was finished. His listener did not want to know “how 
the trick was done.” Here was the garden, and there were three or four 
storeys climbed to reach it. At one end of the garden was a small room, 
under treatment by native artists who were painting the panels with 
historical pictures, in distemper. Theirs was florid polychromatic art, but 
skirting the floor was a series of frescoes in red, black, and white, of 
combats with elephants, bold and temperate as good German work. They 
were worn and defaced in places; but the hand of some bygone limner, who 
did not know how to waste a line, showed under the bruises and scratches, 
and put the newer work to shame. 

Here the tour of the Palace ended; and it must be remembered that the 
Englishman had not gone the depth of three rooms into one flank. Acres of 
building lay to the right of him, and above the lines of the terraces he could 
see the tops of green trees. “Who knew how many gardens, such as the 
Rang Bilas, were to be found in the Palace?” No one answered directly, but 
all said that there were many. The warden gathered up his keys, and, 
locking each door behind him as he passed, led the way down to earth. But 
before he had crossed the garden the Englishman heard, deep down in the 
bowels of the Palace, a woman’s voice singing, and the voice rang as do 
voices in caves. All Palaces in India excepting dead ones, such as that of 
Amber, are full of eyes. In some, as has been said, the idea of being 
watched is stronger than in others. In Boondi Palace it was overpowering 
— being far worse than in the green shuttered corridors of Jodhpur. There 
were trap-doors on the tops of terraces, and windows veiled in foliage, and 
bull’s-eyes set low in unexpected walls, and many other peep-holes and 
places of vantage. In the end, the Englishman looked devoutly at the floor, 
but when the voice of the woman came up from under his feet, he felt that 
there was nothing left for him but to go. Yet, excepting only this voice, 
there was deep silence everywhere, and nothing could be seen. 


The warden returned to the Chutter Mahal to pick up a lost key. The brass 
table of the planets was sighing softly to itself as it swung to and fro in the 
wind. That was the last view of the interior of the Palace, the empty court, 
and the swinging, sighing astrolabe. 

About two hours afterwards, when he had reached the other side of the 
valley and seen the full extent of the buildings, the Englishman began to 
realise first that he had not been taken through one-tenth of the Palace; and 
secondly, that he would do well to measure its extent by acres, in preference 
to meaner measures. But what made him blush hotly, all alone among the 
tombs on the hillside, was the idea that he with his ridiculous demands for 
eggs, firewood, and sweet drinking water should have clattered and 
chattered through any part of it at all. 

He began to understand why Boondi does not encourage Englishmen. 


XVIII 


OF THE UNCIVILISED NIGHT AND THE DEPARTURE TO THINGS 
CIVILISED. SHOWING HOW A FRIEND MAY KEEP AN 
APPOINTMENT TOO WELL. 

“Let us go hence my songs, she will not hear. Let us go hence together 
without fear.” But Ram Baksh the irrepressible sang it in altogether a baser 
key. He came by night to the pavilion on the lake, while the sepoys were 
cooking their fish, and reiterated his whine about the devildom of the 
country into which the Englishman had dragged him. Padre Martum Sahib 
would never have thus treated the owner of sixteen horses, all fast and big 
ones, and eight superior “shutin-tongas.” “Let us get away,” said Ram 
Baksh. “You are not here for shikar, and the water is very bad.” It was 
indeed, except when taken from the lake, and then it only tasted fishy. “We 
will go, Ram Baksh,” said the Englishman. “We will go in the very early 
morning, and in the meantime here is fish to stay your stomach with.” 

When a transparent piece of canvas, which fails by three feet to reach 
ceiling or floor, is the only bar between the East and the West, he would be 
a churl indeed who stood upon invidious race distinctions. The Englishman 
went out and fraternised with the Military — the four-rupee soldiers of 
Boondi who guarded him. They were armed, one with an old Tower musket 
crazy as to nipple and hammer, one with a native-made smooth-bore, and 
one with a composite contrivance — English sporting muzzle-loader stock 
with a compartment for a jointed cleaning-rod, and hammered octagonal 
native barrel, wire-fastened, a tuft of cotton on the foresight. All three guns 
were loaded, and the owners were very proud of them. They were simple 
folk, these men-at-arms, with an inordinate appetite for broiled fish. They 
were not always soldiers they explained. They cultivated their crops until 
called for any duty that might turn up. They were paid now and again, at 
intervals, but they were paid in coin and not in kind. 

The munshis and the vakils and the runners had departed after seeing that 
the Englishman was safe for the night, so the freedom of the little gathering 
on the bund was unrestrained. The chowkidar came out of his cave into the 
firelight. He took a fish and incontinently choked, for he was a feeble old 
man. Set right again, he launched into a very long and quite unintelligible 
story while the sepoys said reverently: “He is an old man and remembers 
many things.” As he babbled, the night shut in upon the lake and the valley 
of Boondi. The last cows were driven into the water for their evening drink, 


the waterfowl and the monkeys went to bed, and the stars came out and 
made a new firmament in the untroubled bosom of the lake. The light of the 
fire showed the ruled lines of the bund springing out of the soft darkness of 
the wooded hill on the left and disappearing into the solid darkness of a 
bare hill on the right. Below the bund a man cried aloud to keep wandering 
pigs from the gardens whose tree-tops rose to a level with the bund-edge. 
Beyond the trees all was swaddled in gloom. When the gentle buzz of the 
unseen city died out, it seemed as though the bund were the very 
Swordwide Bridge that runs, as every one knows, between this world and 
the next. The water lapped and muttered, and now and again a fish jumped, 
with the shatter of broken glass, blurring the peace of the reflected heavens. 

“And duller should I be than some fat weed That rolls itself at ease on 
Lethe’s wharf.” 

The poet who wrote those lines knew nothing whatever of Lethe’s wharf. 
The Englishman had found it, and it seemed to him, at that hour and in that 
place, that it would be good and desirable never to return to the 
Commissioners and the Deputy Commissioners any more, but to lie at ease 
on the warm sunlit bund by day, and, at night, near a shadow-breeding fire, 
to listen for the strangled voices and whispers of the darkness in the hills. 
Thus after as long a life as the chowkidar’s, dying easily and pleasantly, and 
being buried in a red tomb on the borders of the lake. Surely no one would 
come to reclaim him, across those weary, weary miles of rock-strewn 
road.... “And this,” said the chowkidar, raising his voice to enforce 
attention, “is true talk. Everybody knows it, and now the Sahib knows it. I 
am an old man.” He fell asleep at once, with his head on the clay pipe that 
was doing duty for a whole huqa among the company. He had been talking 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

See how great a man is the true novelist! Six or seven thousand miles 
away, Walter Besant of the Golden Pen had created Mr. Maliphant — the 
ancient of figure-heads in the All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and here, in 
Boondi, the Englishman had found Mr. Maliphant in the withered flesh. So 
he drank Walter Besant’s health in the water of the Burra Talao. One of the 
sepoys turned himself round, with a clatter of accoutrements, shifted his 
blanket under his elbow, and told a tale. It had something to do with his 
khet, and a gunna which certainly was not sugar-cane. It was elusive. At 
times it seemed that it was a woman, then changed to a right of way, and 
lastly appeared to be a tax; but the more he attempted to get at its meaning 
through the curious patois in which its doings or its merits were enveloped, 
the more dazed the Englishman became. None the less the story was a fine 


one, embellished with much dramatic gesture which told powerfully against 
the firelight. Then the second sepoy, who had been enjoying the pipe all the 
time, told a tale, the purport of which was that the dead in the tombs round 
the lake were wont to get up of nights and go hunting. This was a fine and 
ghostly story; and its dismal effect was much heightened by some clamour 
of the night far up the lake beyond the floor of stars. 

The third sepoy said nothing. He had eaten too much fish and was fast 
asleep by the side of the chowkidar. 

They were all Mahometans, and consequently all easy to deal with. A 
Hindu is an excellent person, but ... but ... there is no knowing what is in his 
heart, and he is hedged about with so many strange observances. 

This Hindu or Musalman bent, which each Englishman’s mind must take 
before he has been three years in the country, is, of course, influenced by 
Province or Presidency. In Rajputana generally, the Political swears by the 
Hindu, and holds that the Mahometan is untrustworthy. But a man who will 
eat with you and take your tobacco, sinking the fiction that it has been 
doctored with infidel wines, cannot be very bad after all. 

That night when the tales were all told and the guard, bless them, were 
snoring peaceably in the starlight, a man came stealthily into the enclosure 
of canvas and woke the Englishman, muttering “Sahib, Sahib,” in his ear. It 
was no robber but some poor devil with a petition — a grimy, welted paper. 
He was absolutely unintelligible, and stammered almost to dumbness. He 
stood by the bed, alternately bowing to the earth and standing erect, his 
arms spread aloft, and his whole body working as he tried to force out some 
rebellious word in a key that should not wake the men without. What could 
the Englishman do? He was no Government servant, and had no concern 
with petitions. The man clicked and choked and gasped in his desperate 
desire to make the Sahib understand. But it was no use; and in the end he 
departed as he had come-bowed, abject, and unintelligible. 


Let every word written against Ganesh be rescinded. It was by his 
ordering that the Englishman saw such a dawn on the Burra Talao as he had 
never before set eyes on. Every fair morning is a reprint, blurred perhaps, of 
the First Day; but this splendour was a thing to be put aside from all other 
days and remembered. The stars had no fire in them and the fish had 
stopped jumping, when the black water of the lake paled and grew grey. 
While he watched it seemed to the Englishman that voices on the hills were 
intoning the first verses of Genesis. The grey light moved on the face of the 
waters till, with no interval, a blood-red glare shot up from the horizon and, 


inky black against the intense red, a giant crane floated out towards the sun. 
In the still-shadowed city the great Palace Drum boomed and throbbed to 
show that the gates were open, while the dawn swept up the valley and 
made all things clear. The blind man who said, “The blast of a trumpet is 
red,” spoke only the truth. The breaking of the red dawn is like the blast of 
a trumpet. 

“What,” said the chowkidar, picking the ashes of the overnight fire out of 
his beard, “what, I say, are five eggs or twelve eggs to such a Raj as ours? 
What also are fowls — what are” ... “There was no talk of fowls. Where is 
the fowl-man from whom you got the eggs?” “He is here. No, he is there. I 
do not know. I am an old man, and I and the Raj supply everything without 
price. The fowl-man will be paid by the State — liberally paid. Let the 
Sahib be happy. Wah. Wah.” 

Experience of forced labour in Himalayan villages had made the 
Englishman very tender in raising supplies that were given gratis; but the 
fowl-man could not be found, and the value of his wares was, later, paid to 
Ganesh — Ganesh of Situr, for that is the name of the village full of priests, 
through which the Englishman had passed in ignorance two days before. A 
double handful of sweet smelling flowers made the receipt. 

Boondi was wide-awake before half-past seven in the morning. Her 
hunters, on foot and on horse, were filing towards the Deoli Gate. They 
would hunt tiger and deer they said, even with matchlocks and muzzle 
loaders as uncouth as those the Sahib saw. They were a merry company and 
chaffed the Quarter-Guard at the gate unmercifully when a bullock-cart, 
laden with the cases of the “Batoum Naphtha and Oil Company” blocked 
the road. One of them had been a soldier of the Queen, and, excited by the 
appearance of a Sahib, did so rebuke and badger the Quarter-Guard for their 
slovenliness that they threatened to come out of the barracks and destroy 
him. 

So, after one last look at the Palace high up the hillside, the Englishman 
was borne away along the Deoli Road. The peculiarity of Boondi is the 
peculiarity of the covered pitfall. One does not see it till one falls into it. A 
quarter of a mile from the gate, town and Palace were invisible. But the 
Englishman was grieved at heart. He had fallen in love with Boondi the 
beautiful, and believed that he would never again see anything half so fair. 
The utter untouchedness of the town was one-half the charm and its 
association the other. Read Tod, who is far too good to be chipped or 
sampled; read Tod luxuriously on the bund of the Burra Talao, and the spirit 
of the place will enter into you and you will be happy. 


To enjoy life thoroughly, haste and bustle must be abandoned. Ram 
Baksh has said that Englishmen are always bothering to go forward, and for 
this reason, though beyond doubt they pay well and readily, are not wise 
men. He gave utterance to this philosophy after he had mistaken his road 
and pulled up in what must have been a disused quarry hard by a cane-field. 
There were patches and pockets of cultivation along the rocky road, where 
men grew cotton, chillies, tobacco, and sugar-cane. “I will get you sugar- 
cane,” said Ram Baksh. “Then we will go forward, and perhaps some of 
these jungly-fools will tell us where the road is.” A “jungly fool,” a tender 
of goats, did in time appear, but there was no hurry; the sugar-cane was 
sweet and purple and the sun warm. 

The Englishman lay out at high noon on the crest of a rolling upland 
crowned with rock, and heard, as a loafer had told him he would hear, the 
“set of the day,” which is as easily discernible as the change of tone 
between the rising and the falling tide. At a certain hour the impetus of the 
morning dies out, and all things, living and inanimate, turn their thoughts to 
the prophecy of the coming night. The little wandering breezes drop for a 
time, and, when they blow afresh, bring the message. The “set of the day,” 
as the loafer said, has changed, the machinery is beginning to run down, the 
unseen tides of the air are falling. This moment of change can only be felt 
in the open and in touch with the earth, and once discovered, seems to place 
the finder in deep accord and fellowship with all things on earth. Perhaps 
this is why the genuine loafer, though “frequently drunk,” is “always polite 
to the stranger,” and shows such a genial tolerance towards the weaknesses 
of mankind, black, white, or brown. 

In the evening when the jackals were scuttling across the roads and the 
cranes had gone to roost, came Deoli the desolate, and an unpleasant 
meeting. Six days away from his kind had bred in a Cockney heart a great 
desire to see a fellow-subject. An elaborate loaf through the cantonment — 
fifteen minutes’ walk from end to end — showed only one distant dog-cart 
and a small English child with an ayah. There was grass in the soldierly 
straight roads, and some of the cross-cuts had never been used at all since 
the days when the cantonment had been first laid out. In the western corner 
lay the cemetery — the only carefully tended and newly whitewashed thing 
in this God-forgotten place. Some years ago a man had said good-by to the 
Englishman; adding cheerily: “We shall meet again. The world’s a very 
little place y’ know.” 

His prophecy was a true one, for the two met indeed, but the prophet was 
lying in Deoli Cemetery near the well, which is decorated so 


ecclesiastically with funeral urns. 


XIX 


COMES BACK TO THE RAILWAY, AFTER REFLECTIONS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE EMPIRE; AND SO HOME AGAIN, WITH 
APOLOGY TO ALL WHO HAVE READ THUS FAR. 
In the morning the tonga rattled past Deoli Cemetery into the open, where 
the Deoli Irregulars were drilling. They marked the beginning of 
civilisation and white shirts; and so they seemed altogether detestable. Yet 
another day’s jolting, enlivened by the philosophy of Ram Baksh, and then 
came Nasirabad. The last pair of ponies suggested serious thought. They 
had covered eighteen miles at an average speed of eight miles an hour, and 
were well-conditioned little rats. “A Colonel Sahib gave me this one for a 
present,” said Ram Baksh, flicking the near one. “It was his child’s pony. 
The child was five years old.” When he went away, the Colonel Sahib said: 
“Ram Baksh, you are a good man. Never have I seen such a good man. This 
horse is yours.” Ram Baksh was getting a horse’s work out of a child’s 
pony. Surely we in India work the land much as the Colonel Sahib worked 
his son’s mount; making it do child’s work when so much more can be 
screwed out of it. A native and a native State deals otherwise with horse and 
holding. Perhaps our extreme scrupulousness in handling may be statecraft, 
but, after even a short sojourn in places which are dealt with not so tenderly, 
it seems absurd. There are States where things are done, and done without 
protest, that would make the hair of the educated native stand on end with 
horror. These things are of course not expedient to write; because their 
publication would give a great deal of unnecessary pain and heart-searching 
to estimable native administrators who have the hope of a Star before their 
eyes and would not better matters in the least. 

Note this fact though. With the exception of such journals as, occupying 
a central position in British territory, levy blackmail from the neighbouring 
States, there are no independent papers in Rajputana. A King may start a 
weekly, to encourage a taste for Sanskrit and high Hindi, or a Prince may 
create a Court Chronicle; but that is all. A “free press” is not allowed, and 
this the native journalist knows. With good management he can, keeping 
under the shadow of our flag, raise two hundred rupees from a big man 
here, and five hundred from a rich man there, but he does not establish 
himself across the Border. To one who has reason to hold a stubborn 
disbelief in even the elementary morality of the native press, this 
bashfulness and lack of enterprise is amusing. But to return to the native 


States’ administrations. There is nothing exactly wrong in the methods of 
government that are overlaid with English terms and forms. They are 
vigorous, in certain points; and where they are not vigorous, there is a 
cheery happy-go-luckiness about the arrangement that must be seen to be 
understood. The shift and play of a man’s fortune across the Border is as 
sudden as anything in the days of Haroun-al-Raschid of blessed memory, 
and there are stories, to be got for the unearthing, as wild and as improbable 
as those in the Thousand and One Nights. Most impressive of all is the way 
in which the country is “used,” and its elasticity under pressure. In the good 
old days the Durbar raised everything it could from the people, and the 
King spent as much as ever he could on his personal pleasures. Now the 
institution of the Political agent has stopped the grabbing, for which, by the 
way, some of the monarchs are not in the least grateful — and smoothed the 
outward face of things. But there is still a difference, between our ways and 
the ways of the other places. A year spent among native States ought to 
send a man back to the Decencies and the Law Courts and the Rights of the 
Subject with a supreme contempt for those who rave about the oppressions 
of our brutal bureaucracy. One month nearly taught an average Englishman 
that it was the proper thing to smite anybody of mean aspect and 
obstructive tendencies on the mouth with a shoe. Hear what an intelligent 
loafer said. His words are at least as valuable as these babblings. He was, as 
usual, wonderfully drunk, and the gift of speech came upon him. The 
conversation — he was a great politician, this loafer — had turned on the 
poverty of India. “Poor?” said he. “Of course, it’s poor. Oh, yes, d — — d 
poor. And I’m poor, an’ you’re poor, altogether. Do you expect people will 
give you money without you ask ‘em? No, I tell you, Sir, there’s enough 
money in India to pave Hell with if you could only get at it. I’ve kep’ 
servants in my day. Did they ever leave me without a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty rupees put by — and never touched? You mark that. Does any 
black man who had been in Guv’ment service go away without hundreds 
an’ hundreds put by, and never touched? You mark that. Money? The place 
stinks o° money — just kept out o’ sight. Do you ever know a native that 
didn’t say Garib admi (I’m a poor man)? They’ve been sayin’ Garib admi 
so long that the Guv’ment learns to believe ‘em, and now they’re all bein’ 
treated as though they was paupers. I’m a pauper, an’ you’re a pauper — we 
‘aven’t got anything hid in the ground — an’ so’s every white man in this 
forsaken country. But the Injian he’s a rich man. How do I know? Because 
I’ve tramped on foot, or warrant pretty well from one end of the place to the 
other, an’ I know what I’m talkin’ about, and this ‘ere Guv’ment goes 


peckin’ an’ fiddlin’ over its tuppenny-ha’penny little taxes as if it was 
afraid. Which it is. You see how they do things in — — . It’s six sowars 
here, and ten sowars there, and — ’Pay up, you brutes, or we’ll pull your 
ears over your head.’ And when they’ve taken all they can get, the 
headman, he says: ‘This is a dashed poor yield. I'll come again.’ Of course 
the people digs up something out of the ground, and they pay. I know the 
way it’s done, and that’s the way to do it. You can’t go to an Injian an’ say: 
‘Look here. Can you pay me five rupees?’ He says: ‘Garib admi,’ of course, 
an’ would say it if he was as rich as banker. But if you send half a dozen 
swords at him and shift the thatch off of his roof, he’ll pay. Guv’ment can’t 
do that. I don’t suppose it could. There is no reason why it shouldn’t. But it 
might do something like it, to show that it wasn’t going to have no 
nonsense. Why, I’d undertake to raise a hundred million — what am I 
talking of? — a hundred and fifty million pounds from this country per 
annum, and it wouldn’t be strained then. One hundred and fifty millions 
you could raise as easy as paint, if you just made these ‘ere Injians 
understand that they had to pay an’ make no bones about it. It’s enough to 
make a man sick to go in over yonder to — — and see what they do; and 
then come back an’ see what we do. Perfectly sickenin’ it is. Borrer money? 
Why the country could pay herself an’ everything she wants, if she was 
only made to do it. It’s this blooomin’ Garib admi swindle that’s been going 
on all these years, that has made fools o’ the Guv’ment.” 

Then he became egotistical, this ragged ruffian who conceived that he 
knew the road to illimitable wealth and told the story of his life, 
interspersed with anecdotes that would blister the paper they were written 
on. But through all his ravings, he stuck to his hundred-and-fifty-million 
theory, and though the listener dissented from him and the brutal cruelty 
with which his views were stated, an unscientific impression remained not 
to be shaken off. Across the Border one feels that the country is being used, 
exploited, “made to sit up,” so to speak. In our territories the feeling is 
equally strong of wealth “just round the corner,” as the loafer said, of a 
people wrapped up in cotton wool and ungetatable. Will any man, who 
really knows something of a little piece of India and has not the fear of 
running counter to custom before his eyes, explain how this impression is 
produced, and why it is an erroneous one? 

Nasirabad marked the end of the Englishman’s holiday, and there was 
sorrow in his heart. “Come back again,” said Ram Baksh, cheerfully, “and 
bring a gun with you. Then PIl take you to Gungra, and Ill drive you 
myself. ‘Drive you just as well as I’ve driven these four days past.” An 


amicable open-minded soul was Ram Baksh. May his tongas never grow 
less! 


“This ‘ere Burma fever is a bad thing to have. It’s pulled me down awful; 
an’ now I am going to Peshawar. Are you the Station-master?” It was 
Thomas — white-cheeked, sunken-eyed, drawn-mouthed Thomas — 
travelling from Nasirabad to Peshawar on pass; and with him was a 
Corporal new to his stripes and doing station duty. Every Thomas is 
interesting, except when he is too drunk to speak. This Thomas was an 
enthusiast. He had volunteered, from a Home-going regiment shattered by 
Burma fever, into a regiment at Peshawar, had broken down at Nasirabad 
on his way up with his draft, and was now journeying into the unknown to 
pick up another medal. “There’s sure to be something on the Frontier,” said 
this gaunt, haggard boy — he was little more, though he reckoned four 
years’ service and considered himself somebody. “When there’s anything 
going, Peshawar’s the place to be in, they tell me; but I hear we shall have 
to march down to Calcutta in no time.” The Corporal was a little man and 
showed his friend off with great pride: “Ah, you should have come to us,” 
said he; “we’re the regiment, we are.” “Well, I went with the rest of our 
men,” said Thomas. “There’s three hundred of us volunteered to stay on, 
and we all went for the same regiment. Not but what I’m saying yours is a 
good regiment,” he added with grave courtesy. This loosed the Corporal’s 
tongue, and he descanted on the virtues of the regiment and the merits of 
the officers. It has been written that Thomas is devoid of esprit de corps, 
because of the jerkiness of the arrangements under which he now serves. If 
this be true, he manages to conceal his feelings very well; for he speaks 
most fluently in praise of his own regiment; and, for all his youth, has a 
keen appreciation of the merits of his officers. Go to him when his heart is 
opened, and hear him going through the roll of the subalterns, by a grading 
totally unknown in the Army List, and you will pick up something worth 
the hearing. Thomas, with the Burma fever on him, tried to cut in, from 
time to time, with stories of his officers and what they had done “when we 
was marchin’ all up and down Burma,” but the little Corporal went on 
gayly. 

They made a curious contrast — these two types. The lathy, town-bred 
Thomas with hock-bottle shoulders, a little education, and a keen desire to 
get more medals and stripes; and the little, deep-chested, bull-necked 
Corporal brimming over with vitality and devoid of any ideas beyond the 
“regiment.” And the end of both lives, in all likelihood, would be a 


nameless grave in some cantonment burying-ground with, if the case were 
specially interesting and the Regimental Doctor had a turn for the pen, an 
obituary notice in the Indian Medical Journal. It was an unpleasant thought. 

From the Army to the Navy is a perfectly natural transition, but one 
hardly to be expected in the heart of India. Dawn showed the railway 
carriage full of riotous boys, for the Agra and Mount Abu schools had 
broken up for holidays. Surely it was natural enough to ask a child — not a 
boy, but a child — whether he was going home for the holidays; and surely 
it was a crushing, a petrifying thing to hear in a clear treble tinged with icy 
scorn: “No. Pm on leave. Pm a midshipman.” Two “officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy” — mids of a man-o’-war at Bombay — were going up- 
country on ten days’ leave. They had not travelled much more than twice 
round the world; but they should have printed the fact on a label. They 
chattered like daws, and their talk was as a whiff of fresh air from the open 
sea, while the train ran eastward under the Aravalis. At that hour their lives 
were bound up in and made glorious by the hope of riding a horse when 
they reached their journey’s end. Much had they seen “cities and men,” and 
the artless way in which they interlarded their conversation with allusions 
to “one of those shore-going chaps, you see,” was delicious. They had no 
cares, no fears, no servants, and an unlimited stock of wonder and 
admiration for everything they saw, from the “cute little well-scoops” to a 
herd of deer grazing on the horizon. It was not until they had opened their 
young hearts with infantile abandon that the listener could guess from the 
incidental argot where these pocket-Ulysseses had travelled. South African, 
Norwegian, and Arabian words were used to help out the slang of 
shipboard, and a copious vocabulary of shipboard terms, complicated with 
modern Greek. As free from self-consciousness as children, as ignorant as 
beings from another planet of the Anglo-Indian life into which they were 
going to dip for a few days, shrewd and observant as befits men of the 
world who have authority, and neat-handed and resourceful as — — blue- 
jackets, they were a delightful study, and accepted freely and frankly the 
elaborate apologies tendered to them for the unfortunate mistake about the 
“holidays.” The roads divided and they went their way; and there was a 
shadow after they had gone, for the Globe-trotter said to his wife, “What I 


like about Jeypore” — accent on the first syllable, if you please — ”is its 
characteristic easternness.” And the Globe-trotter’s wife said: “Yes. It is 
purely Oriental.” 


This was Jeypore with the gas-jets and the water-pipes as was shown at 
the beginning of these trivial letters; and the Globe-trotter and his wife had 


not been to Amber. Joyful thought! They had not seen the soft splendours of 
Udaipur, the nightmare of Chitor, the grim power of Jodhpur, and the virgin 
beauties of Boondi — fairest of all places that the Englishman had set eyes 
on. The Globe-trotter was great in the matter of hotels and food, but he had 
not lain under the shadow of a tonga in soft warm sand, eating cold pork 
with a pocket-knife, and thanking Providence who put sweet-water streams 
where wayfarers wanted them. He had not drunk out the brilliant cold- 
weather night in the company of a King of Loafers, a grimy scallawag with 
a six days’ beard and an unholy knowledge of native States. He had 
attended service in cantonment churches; but he had not known what it was 
to witness the simple, solemn ceremonial in the dining room of a far-away 
Residency, when all the English folk within a hundred-mile circuit bowed 
their heads before the God of the Christians. He had blundered about 
temples of strange deities with a guide at his elbow; but he had not known 
what it was to attempt conversation, with a temple dancing-girl (not such an 
one as Edwin Arnold invented), and to be rewarded for a misturned 
compliment with a deftly heaved bunch of marigold buds in his respectable 
bosom. Yet he had undoubtedly lost much, and the measure of his loss was 
proven in his estimate of the Orientalism of Jeypore. 

But what had he who sat in judgment upon him gained? One perfect 
month of loaferdom, to be remembered above all others and the night of the 
visit to Chitor, to be remembered even when the month is forgotten. Also 
the sad knowledge that of all the fair things seen, the inept pen gives but a 
feeble and blurred picture. 

Let those who have read to the end, pardon a hundred blemishes. 


FROM SEA TO SEA 


FROM SEA TO SEA 


March-September, 1889 

No. I 

OF FREEDOM AND THE NECESSITY OF USING HER. THE MOTIVE 
AND THE SCHEME THAT WILL COME TO NOTHING. A 
DISQUISITION UPON THE OTHERNESS OF THINGS AND THE 
TORMENTS OF THE DAMNED. 

When all the world is young, lad, And all the trees are green, And every 
goose a swan, lad, And every lass a queen, — Then hey for boot and horse, 
lad, And o’er the world away — Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog its day. 

After seven years it pleased Necessity, whom we all serve, to turn to me 
and say: “Now you need do Nothing Whatever. You are free to enjoy 
yourself. I will take the yoke of bondage from your neck for one year. What 
do you choose to do with my gift?” And I considered the matter in several 
lights. At first I held notions of regenerating Society; but it appeared that 
this would demand more than a year, and perhaps Society would not be 
grateful after all. Then I would fain enter upon one monumental “bust”; but 
I reflected that this at the outside could endure but three months, while the 
headache would last for nine. Then came by the person that I most hate, — 
a Globe-trotter. He, sitting in my chair, discussed India with the unbridled 
arrogance of five weeks on a Cook’s ticket. He was from England and had 
dropped his manners in the Suez Canal. “I assure you,” said he, “that you 
who live so close to the actual facts of things cannot form dispassionate 
judgments of their merits. You are too near. Now I — ” he waved his hand 
modestly and left me to fill the gaps. 

I considered him, from his new helmet to his deck-shoes, and I perceived 
that he was but an ordinary man. I thought of India, maligned and silent 
India, given up to the ill-considered wanderings of such as he — of the land 
whose people are too busy to reply to the libels upon their life and manners. 
It was my destiny to avenge India upon nothing less than three-quarters of 
the world. The idea necessitated sacrifices, — painful sacrifices, — for I 
had to become a Globe-trotter, with a helmet and deck-shoes. In the 
interests of our little world I would endure these things and more. I would 
deliver “brawling judgments all day long; on all things unashamed.” I 
would go toward the rising sun till I reached the heart of the world and once 
more smelt London asphalt. 


The Indian public never gave me a brief. I took it, appointing myself 
Commissioner in General for Our Own Sweet Selves. Then all the aspects 
of life changed, as, they say, the appearance of his room grows strange to a 
dying man when he sees it upon the last morning, and knows that it will 
confront him no more. I had wilfully stepped aside from the current of our 
existence, and had no part in any of Our interests. Up-country the peach 
was beginning to bud, and men said that by cause of the heavy snows in the 
Hills the hot weather would be a short one. That was nothing to me. The 
punkahs and their pullers sat together in the verandah, and the public 
buildings spawned thermantidotes. The copper-smith sang in the garden and 
the early wasp hummed low down by the door-handle, and they prophesied 
of the hot weather to come. These things were no concern of mine. I was 
dead, and looked upon the old life as a dead man — without interest and 
without concern. 

It was a strange life; I had lived it for seven years or one day, I could not 
be certain which. All that I knew was that I could watch men going to their 
offices, while I slept luxuriously; could go out at any hour of the day and sit 
up to any hour of the night, secure that each morning would bring no toil. I 
understood with what emotions the freed convict regards the prison he has 
quitted — insight which had hitherto been denied me; and I further saw 
how intense is the selfishness of the irresponsible man. Some said that the 
coming year would be one of scarcity and distress because unseasonable 
rains were falling. I was grieved. I feared that the Rains might break the 
railway line to the sea, and so delay my departure. Again, the season would 
be a sickly one. I fancied that Necessity might repent of her gift and for 
mere jest wipe me off the face of the earth ere I had seen anything of what 
lay upon it. There was trouble on the Afghan frontier; perhaps an army- 
corps would be mobilised, and perhaps many men would die, leaving folk 
to mourn for them at the hill-stations. My dread was that a Russian man-of- 
war might intercept the steamer which carried my precious self between 
Yokohama and San Francisco. Let Armageddon be postponed, I prayed, for 
my sake, that my personal enjoyments may not be interfered with. War, 
famine, and pestilence would be so inconvenient to me. And I abased 
myself before Necessity, the great Goddess, and said ostentatiously: “It is 
naught, it is naught, and you needn’t look at me when I wander about.” 
Surely we are only virtuous by compulsion of earning our daily bread. 

So I looked upon men with new eyes, and pitied them very much indeed. 
They worked. They had to. I was an aristocrat. I could call upon them at 
inconvenient hours and ask them why they worked, and whether they did it 


often. Then they grunted, and the envy in their eyes was a delight to me. I 
dared not, however, mock them too pointedly, lest Necessity should drag 
me back by the collar to take my still warm place by their side. When I had 
disgusted all who knew me, I fled to Calcutta, which, I was pained to see, 
still persisted in being a city and transacting commerce after I had formally 
cursed it one year ago. That curse I now repeat, in the hope that the 
unsavoury capital will collapse. One must begin to smoke at five in the 
morning — which is neither night nor day — on coming across the Howrah 
Bridge, for it is better to get a headache from honest nicotine than to be 
poisoned by evil smells. And a man, who otherwise was a nice man, though 
he worked with his hands and his head, asked me why the scandal of the 
Simla Exodus was allowed to continue. To him I made answer: “It is 
because this sewer is unfit for human habitation. It is because you are all 
one gigantic mistake, — you and your monuments and your merchants and 
everything about you. I rejoice to think that scores of lakhs of rupees have 
been spent on public offices at a place called Simla, that scores and scores 
will be spent on the Delhi-Kalka line, in order that civilised people may go 
there in comfort. When that line is opened, your big city will be dead and 
buried and done with, and I hope it will teach you a lesson. Your city will 
rot, Sir.” And he said: “When people are buried here, they turn into 
adipocere in five days if the weather is rainy. They saponify, you know.” I 
said: “Go and saponify, for I hate Calcutta.” But he took me to the Eden 
Gardens instead, and begged me for my own sake not to go round the world 
in this prejudiced spirit. I was unhappy and ill, but he vowed that my spleen 
was due to my “Simla way of looking at things.” 

All this world of ours knows something about the Eden Gardens, which 
are supposed by the uninitiated of the mofussil to represent the gilded 
luxury of the metropolis. As a matter of fact they are hideously dull. The 
inhabitants appear in top-hats and frock-coats, and walk dolorously to and 
fro under the glare of jerking electric lamps, when they ought to be sitting 
in their shirt-sleeves round little tables and treating their wives to iced lager 
beer. My friend — it was a muggy March night — wrapped himself in the 
prescribed garments and said graciously: “You can wear a round hat, but 
you mustn’t wear deck-shoes; and for goodness’ sake, my dear fellow, don’t 
smoke on the Red Road — all the people one knows go there.” Most of the 
people who were people sat in their carriages, in an atmosphere of hot 
horse, harness, and panel-lacquer, outside the gardens, and the remnant 
tramped up and down, by twos and threes, upon squashy green grass, until 
they were wearied, while a band played at them. “And is this all you do?” I 


asked. “It is,” said my friend. “Isn’t it good enough? We meet every one we 
know here, and walk with him or her, unless he or she is among the 
carriages.” 

Overhead was a woolly warm sky; underfoot feverish soft grass; and 
from all quarters the languorous breeze bore faint reminiscences of stale 
sewage upon its wings. Round the horizon were stacked lines of carriages, 
and the electric flare bred aches in the strained eyebrow. It was a strange 
sight and fascinating. The doomed creatures walked up and down without 
cessation, for when one fled away into the lamp-spangled gloom twenty 
came to take his place. Slop-hatted members of the mercantile marine, 
Armenian merchants, Bengal civilians, shop-girls and shop-men, Jews, 
Parthians, and Mesopotamians, were all there in the tepid heat and the fetid 
smell. 

“This,” said my friend, “is how we enjoy ourselves. There are the 
Viceregal liveries. Lady Lansdowne comes here.” He spoke as though 
reading to me the Government House list of Paradise. I reflected that these 
people would continue to walk up and down until they died, drinkless, 
dusty, sad, and blanched. 

In saying this last thing I had made a mistake. Calcutta is no more Anglo- 
Indian than West Brompton. In common with Bombay, it has achieved a 
mental attitude several decades in advance of that of the raw and brutal 
India of fact. An intelligent and responsible financier, discussing the 
Empire, said: “But why do we want so large an army in India? Look at the 
country all about.” I think he meant as far as the Circular Road or perhaps 
Raneegunge. Some of these days, when the voice of the two 
uncomprehending cities carries to London, and its advice is acted upon, 
there will be trouble. Till this second journey to Calcutta I was unable to 
account for the acid tone and limited range of the Presidency journals. I see 
now that they are ward papers and ought to be treated as such. 

In the fulness of time — there was no hurry — imagine that, O you 
toilers of the land — I took ship and fled from Calcutta by that which they 
call the Mutton-Mail, because it takes sheep and correspondence to 
Rangoon. Half the Punjab was going with us to serve the Queen in the 
Burma Military Police, and it was grateful to catch once more the raw, 
rasping up-country speech amid the jabber of Burmese and Bengali. 

To Rangoon, then, aboard the Madura, come with me down the Hughli, 
and try to understand what sort of life is led by the pilots, those strange men 
who only seem to know the land by watching it from the river. 

“And I fetched up under the north ridge with six inches o’ water under 


me, with a sou’ west monsoon blowing, an’ me not knowing any more than 
the dead where in — Paradise — I was taking her,” says one deep voice. 

“Well, what do you expect?” says another. “They ought not all to be 
occulting lights. Give me a red with two flashes for outlying danger 
anyhow. The Hughli’s the worst river in the world. Why, off the Lower 
Gasper only last year...” 

“And look at the way Government treats you!” 

The Hughli pilot is human. He may talk Greek in the exercise of his 
profession, but he can unite at swearing at the Government as thoroughly as 
though he were an uncovenanted civilian. His life is a hard one; but he is 
full of strange stories, and when treated with proper respect may 
condescend to tell some of them. If he has served on the river for six years 
as a “cub,” and is neither dead nor decrepit, I believe he can earn as much 
as fifty rupees by sending two thousand tons of ship and a few hundred 
souls flying down the reaches at twelve miles an hour. Then he drops over 
the side with your last love-letters and wanders about the estuary in a tug 
until he finds another steamer and brings her up. It does not take much to 
comfort him. 


Somewhere in the open sea some days later. I give it up. I cannot write, 
and to sleep I am not ashamed. A glorious idleness has taken entire 
possession of me; journalism is an imposture; so is Literature; so is Art. All 
India dropped out of sight yesterday and the rocking pilot-brig at the 
Sandheads bore my last message to the prison that I quit. We have reached 
blue water — crushed sapphire — and a little breeze is bellying the awning. 
Three flying-fish were sighted this morning; the tea at chota-hazri is not 
nice, but the captain is excellent. Is this budget of news sufficiently 
exciting, or must I in strict confidence tell you the story of the Professor 
and the compass? You will hear more about the Professor later, if, indeed, I 
ever touch pen again. When he was in India he worked about nine hours a 
day. At noon to-day he conceived an interest in cyclones and things of that 
kind — would go to his cabin to get a compass and a meteorological book. 
He went, but stopped to reflect by the brink of a drink. “The compass is in a 
box,” said he, drowsily, “but the nuisance of it is that to get it I shall have to 
pull the box out from under my berth. All things considered, I don’t think 
it’s worth while.” He loafed on deck, and I think by this time is fast asleep. 
There was no trace of shame in his voice for his mighty sloth. I would have 
reproved him, but the words died on my tongue. I was guiltier than he. 

“Professor,” said I, “there is a foolish little paper in Allahabad called the 


Pioneer. I am supposed to be writing it a letter — a letter with my hands! 
Did you ever hear of anything so absurd?” 

“T wonder if Angostura bitters really go with whisky,” said the Professor, 
toying with the neck of the bottle. 

There is no such place as India; there never was a daily paper called the 
Pioneer. It was all a weary dream. The only real things in the world are 
crystal seas, clean-swept decks, soft rugs, warm sunshine, the smell of salt 
in the air, and fathomless, futile indolence. 
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THE RIVER OF THE LOST FOOTSTEPS AND THE GOLDEN 
MYSTERY UPON ITS BANKS. THE INIQUITY OF JORDAN. SHOWS 
HOW A MAN MAY GO TO THE SHWAY DAGON PAGODA AND SEE 
IT NOT AND TO THE PEGU CLUB AND HEAR TOO MUCH. A 
DISSERTATION ON MIXED DRINKS. 

“I am a part of all that I have met, Yet all experience is an arch where 
through Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades For ever and for 
ever when I move.” 

There was a river and a bar, a pilot and a great deal of nautical mystery, 
and the Captain said the journey from Calcutta was ended and that we 
should be in Rangoon in a few hours. It is not an impressive stream, being 
low-banked, scrubby, and muddy; but as we gave the staggering rice-boats 
the go-by, I reflected that I was looking upon the River of the Lost 
Footsteps — the road that so many, many men of my acquaintance had 
travelled, never to return, within the past three years. Such a one had gone 
up to open out Upper Burma, and had himself been opened out by a 
Burmese dah in the cruel scrub beyond Minhla; such another had gone to 
rule the land in the Queen’s name, but could not rule a hill stream and was 
carried down under his horse. One had been shot by his servant; another by 
a dacoit while he sat at dinner; and a pitifully long list had found in jungle- 
fever their sole reward for “the difficulties and privations inseparably 
connected with military service,” as the Bengal Army Regulations put it. I 
ran over half a score of names — policemen, subalterns, young civilians, 
employés of big trading firms, and adventurers. They had gone up the river 
and they had died. At my elbow stood one of the workers in New Burma, 
going to report himself at Rangoon, and he told tales of interminable chases 
after evasive dacoits, of marchings and counter-marchings that came to 
nothing, and of deaths in the wilderness as noble as they were sad. 

Then, a golden mystery upheaved itself on the horizon — a beautiful 
winking wonder that blazed in the sun, of a shape that was neither Muslim 
dome nor Hindu temple spire. It stood upon a green knoll, and below it 
were lines of warehouses, sheds, and mills. Under what new god, thought I, 
are we irrepressible English sitting now? 

“There’s the old Shway Dagon” (pronounced Dagone, not like the god in 
the Scriptures), said my companion. “Confound it!” But it was not a thing 
to be sworn at. It explained in the first place why we took Rangoon, and in 


the second why we pushed on to see what more of rich or rare the land held. 
Up till that sight my uninstructed eyes could not see that the land differed 
much in appearance from the Sunderbuns, but the golden dome said: “This 
is Burma, and it will be quite unlike any land you know about.” “It’s a 
famous old shrine o’ sorts,” said my companion, “and now the Tounghoo- 
Mandalay line is open, pilgrims are flocking down by the thousand to see it. 
It lost its big gold top — ’thing that they call a ‘htee — in an earthquake: 
that’s why it’s all hidden by bamboo-work for a third of its height. You 
should see it when it’s all uncovered. They’re regilding it now.” 

Why is it that when one views for the first time any of the wonders of the 
earth a bystander always strikes in with, “You should see it, etc.”? Such 
men given twenty minutes from the tomb at the Day of Judgment, would 
patronize the naked souls as they hurried up with the glare of Tophet on 
their faces, and say: “You should have seen this when Gabriel first began to 
blow.” What the Shway Dagon really is and how many books may have 
been written upon its history and archeology is no part of my business. As 
it stood overlooking everything it seemed to explain all about Burma — 
why the boys had gone north and died, why the troopers bustled to and fro, 
and why the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla lay like black-backed gulls 
upon the water. 

Then we came to a new land, and the first thing that one of the regular 
residents said was: “This place isn’t India at all. They ought to have made it 
a Crown colony.” Judging the Empire as it ought to be judged, by its most 
prominent points — videlicet, its smells — he was right; for though there is 
one stink in Calcutta, another in Bombay, and a third and most pungent one 
in the Punjab, yet they have a kinship of stinks, whereas Burma smells quite 
otherwise. It is not exactly what China ought to smell like, but it is not 
India. “What is it?” I asked; and the man said “Napi,” which is fish pickled 
when it ought to have been buried long ago. This food, in guide-book 
language, is inordinately consumed by ... but everybody who has been 
within downwind range of Rangoon knows what napi means, and those 
who do not will not understand. 

Yes, it was a very new land — a land where the people understood colour 
— a delightfully lazy land full of pretty girls and very bad cheroots. 

The worst of it was that the Anglo-Indian was a foreigner, a creature of 
no account. He did not know Burman, — which was no great loss, — and 
the Madrassi insisted upon addressing him in English. The Madrassi, by the 
way, is a great institution. He takes the place of the Burman, who will not 
work, and in a few years returns to his native coast with rings on his fingers 


and bells on his toes. The consequences are obvious. The Madrassi 
demands, and receives, enormous wages, and gets to know that he is 
indispensable. The Burman exists beautifully, while his women-folk marry 
the Madrassi and the Chinaman, because these support them in affluence. 
When the Burman wishes to work he gets a Madrassi to do it for him. How 
he finds the money to pay the Madrassi I was not informed, but all men 
were agreed in saying that under no circumstances will the Burman exert 
himself in the paths of honest industry. Now, if a bountiful Providence had 
clothed you in a purple, green, amber or puce petticoat, had thrown a rose- 
pink scarf-turban over your head, and had put you in a pleasant damp 
country where rice grew of itself and fish came up to be caught, putrified 
and pickled, would you work? Would you not rather take a cheroot and loaf 
about the streets seeing what was to be seen? If two-thirds of your girls 
were grinning, good-humoured little maidens and the remainder positively 
pretty, would you not spend your time in making love? 

The Burman does both these things, and the Englishman, who after all 
worked himself to Burma, says hard things about him. Personally I love the 
Burman with the blind favouritism born of first impression. When I die I 
will be a Burman, with twenty yards of real King’s silk, that has been made 
in Mandalay, about my body, and a succession of cigarettes between my 
lips. I will wave the cigarette to emphasise my conversation, which shall be 
full of jest and repartee, and I will always walk about with a pretty almond- 
coloured girl who shall laugh and jest too, as a young maiden ought. She 
shall not pull a sari over her head when a man looks at her and glare 
suggestively from behind it, nor shall she tramp behind me when I walk: for 
these are the customs of India. She shall look all the world between the 
eyes, in honesty and good fellowship, and I will teach her not to defile her 
pretty mouth with chopped tobacco in a cabbage leaf, but to inhale good 
cigarettes of Egypt’s best brand. 

Seriously, the Burmese girls are very pretty, and when I saw them I 
understood much that I had heard about — about our army in Flanders let 
us Say. 

Providence really helps those who do not help themselves. I went up a 
street, name unknown, attracted by the colour that was so wantonly flashed 
down its length. There is colour in Rajputana and in Southern India, and 
you can find a whole paletteful of raw tints at any down-country durbar; but 
the Burmese way of colouring is different. With the women the scarf, 
petticoat, and jacket are of three lively hues, and with the men putso and 
head-wrap are gorgeous. Thus you get your colours dashed down in dots 


against a background of dark timber houses set in green foliage. There are 
no canons of art anywhere, and every scheme of colouring depends on the 
power of the sun above. That is why men in a London fog do still believe in 
pale greens and sad reds. Give me lilac, pink, vermilion, lapis lazuli, and 
blistering blood red under fierce sunlight that mellows and modifies all. I 
had just made this discovery and was noting that the people treated their 
cattle kindly, when the driver of an absurd little hired carriage built to the 
scale of a fat Burma pony, volunteered to take me for a drive, and we drove 
in the direction of the English quarter of the town where the sahibs live in 
dainty little houses made out of the sides of cigar boxes. They looked as if 
they could be kicked in at a blow and (trust a Globe-trotter for evolving a 
theory at a minute’s notice) it is to avoid this fate that they are built for the 
most part on legs. The houses are not cantonment bred in any way — nor 
did the uneven ground and dusty reddish roads fit in with any part of the 
Indian Empire except it may be Ootacamund. 

The pony wandered into a garden studded with lovely little lakes which, 
again, were studded with islands, and there were sahibs in flannels in the 
boats. Outside the park were pleasant little monasteries full of clean-shaved 
gentlemen in gold amber robes learning to renounce the world, the flesh, 
and the devil by chatting furiously amongst themselves, and at every corner 
stood the three little maids from school, almost exactly as they had been 
dismissed from the side scenes of the Savoy after the Mikado was over: and 
the strange part of it all was that every one laughed — laughed, so it 
seemed, at the sky above them because it was blue, at the sun because it 
was sinking, and at each other because they had nothing better to do. A 
small fat child laughed loudest of all, in spite of the fact that it was smoking 
a cheroot that ought to have made it deathly sick. The pagoda was always 
close at hand — as brilliant a mystery as when first sighted far down the 
river; but it changed its shape as we came nearer, and showed in the middle 
of a nest of hundreds of smaller pagodas. There appeared suddenly two 
colossal tigers (after the Burmese canons) in plaster on a hillside, and they 
were the guardians of Burma’s greatest pagoda. Round them rustled a great 
crowd of happy people in pretty dresses, and the feet of all were turned 
towards a great stoneway that ran from between the tigers even to the brow 
of the mound. But the nature of the stairs was peculiar. They were covered 
in for the most part by a tunnel, or it may have been a walled-in colonnade, 
for there were heavily gilt wooden pillars visible in the gloom. The 
afternoon was drawing on as I came to this strange place and saw that I 
should have to climb up a long, low hill of stairs to get to the pagoda. 


Once or twice in my life I have seen a Globe-trotter literally gasping with 
jealous emotion because India was so much larger and more lovely than he 
had ever dreamed, and because he had only set aside three months to 
explore it in. My own sojourn in Rangoon was countable by hours, so I may 
be forgiven when I pranced with impatience at the bottom of the staircase 
because I could not at once secure a full, complete, and accurate idea of 
everything that was to be seen. The meaning of the guardian tigers, the 
inwardness of the main pagoda, and the countless little ones, was hidden 
from me. I could not understand why the pretty girls with cheroots sold 
little sticks and coloured candles to be used before the image of Buddha. 
Everything was incomprehensible to me, and there was none to explain. All 
that I could gather was that in a few days the great golden ‘htee that has 
been defaced by the earthquake would be hoisted into position with feasting 
and song, and that half Upper Burma was coming down to see the show. 

I went forward between the two great beasts, across a whitewashed court, 
till I came to a flat-headed arch guarded by the lame, the blind, the leper, 
and the deformed. These plucked at my clothes as I passed, and moaned 
and whined: but the stream that disappeared up the gentle slope of the 
Stairway took no notice of them. And I stepped into the semi-darkness of a 
long, long corridor flanked by booths, and floored with stones worn very 
smooth by human feet. 

At the far end of the roofed corridor there was a breadth of evening sky, 
and at this point rose a second and much steeper flight of stairs, leading 
directly to the Shwedagon (this, by the way, is its real spelling). Down this 
staircase fell, from gloom to deeper gloom, a cascade of colour. At this 
point I stayed, because there was a beautiful archway of Burmese build, and 
adorned with a Chinese inscription, directly in front of me, and I conceived 
foolishly that I should find nothing more pleasant to look at if I went 
farther. Also, I wished to understand how such a people could produce the 
dacoit of the newspaper, and I knew that a great deal of promiscuous 
knowledge comes to him who sits down by the wayside. Then I saw a Face 
— which explained a good deal. The chin, jowl, lips, and neck were 
modelled faithfully on the lines of the worst of the Roman Empresses — 
the lolloping, walloping women that Swinburne sings about, and that we 
sometimes see pictures of. Above this gross perfection of form came the 
Mongoloid nose, narrow forehead, and flaring pig’s eyes. I stared intently, 
and the man stared back again, with admirable insolence, that puckered one 
comer of his mouth. Then he swaggered forward, and I was richer by a new 
face and a little knowledge. “I must make further inquiries at the Club,” 


said I, “but that man seems to be of the proper dacoit type. He could crucify 
on occasion.” 

Then a brown baby came by in its mother’s arms and laughed, wherefore 
I much desired to shake hands with it, and grinned to that effect. The 
mother held out the tiny soft pud and laughed, and the baby laughed, and 
we all laughed together, because that seemed to be the custom of the 
country, and returned down the now dark corridor where the lamps of the 
stall-keepers were twinkling and scores of people were helping us to laugh. 
They must be a mild-mannered nation, the Burmese, for they leave little 
three-year-olds in charge of a whole wilderness of clay dolls or a menagerie 
of jointed tigers. 

I had not actually entered the Shwedagon, but I felt just as happy as 
though I had. 

In the Pegu Club I found a friend — a Punjabi — upon whose broad 
bosom I threw myself and demanded food and entertainment. He had not 
long since received a visit from the Commissioner of Peshawar, of all 
places in the world, and was not to be upset by sudden arrivals. But he had 
come down in the world hideously. Years ago in the Black North he used to 
speak the vernacular as it should be spoken, and was one of us. 

“Daniel, how many socks master got?” 

The unfinished peg fell from my fist. “Good Heavens!” said I, “is it 
possible that you — you — speak that disgusting pidgin-talk to your 
nauker? It’s enough to make one cry. You’re no better than a 
Bombaywallah.” 

“Pm a Madrassi,” said he, calmly. “We all talk English to our boys here. 
Isn’t it beautiful? Now come along to the Gymkhana and then we’ll dine 
here. Daniel, master’s hat and stick get.” 

There must be a few hundred men who are fairly behind the scenes of the 
Burma War — one of the least known and appreciated of any of our little 
affairs. The Pegu Club seemed to be full of men on their way up or down, 
and the conversation was but an echo of the murmur of conquest far away 
to the north. 

“See that man over there. He was cut over the head the other day at 
Zoungloung-goo. Awfully tough man. That chap next him has been on the 
dacoit-hunt for about a year. He broke up Boh Mango’s gang: caught the 
Boh in a paddy field, y'know. The other man’s going home on sick leave — 
got a lump of iron somewhere in his system. Try our mutton; I assure you 
the Club is the only place in Rangoon where you get mutton. Look here, 
you must not speak vernacular to our boys. Hi, boy! get master some more 
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ice. They’re all Bombay men or Madrassis. Up at the front there are some 
Burman servants: but a real Burman will never work. He prefers being a 
simple little daku.” 

“How much?” 

“Dear little dacoit. We call ‘em dakus for short — sort o° pet name. 
That’s the butter-fish. I forgot you didn’t get much fish up-country. Yes, I 
s’pose Rangoon has its advantages. You pay like a Prince. Take an ordinary 
married establishment. Little furnished house — one hundred and fifty 
rupees. Servants’ wages two twenty or two fifty. That’s four hundred at 
once. My dear fellow, a sweeper won’t take less than twelve or sixteen 
rupees a month here, and even then he’ll work for other houses. It’s worse 
than Quetta. Any man who comes to Lower Burma in the hope of living on 
his pay is a fool.” 

Voice from lower end of table. “Dee fool. It’s different in Upper Burma, 
where you get command and travelling allowances.” 

Another voice in the middle of a conversation. “They never got that story 
into the papers, but I can tell you we weren’t quite as quick in rushing the 
fort as they made believe. You see Boh Gwee had us in a regular trap, and 
by the time we had closed the line our men were being peppered front and 
rear: that jungle-fighting is the deuce and all. More ice please.” 

Then they told me of the death of an old school-fellow under the ramp of 
the Minhla redoubt — does any one remember the affair at Minhla that 
opened the third Burmese ball? 

“T was close to him,” said a voice. “He died in A.’s arms, I fancy, but I’m 
not quite sure. Anyhow, I know he died easily. He was a good fellow.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “and now I think Pll go;” and I went out into the 
steamy night, my head ringing with stories of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. I had reached the fringe of the veil that hides Upper Burma, and I 
would have given much to have gone up the river and seen a score of old 
friends, now jungle-worn men of war. All that night I dreamed of 
interminable staircases down which swept thousands of pretty girls, so 
brilliantly robed that my eyes ached at the sight. There was a great golden 
bell at the top of the stairs, and at the bottom, his face turned to the sky, lay 
poor old D — — dead at Minhla, and a host of unshaven ragamuffins in 
khaki were keeping guard over him. 
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THE CITY OF ELEPHANTS WHICH IS GOVERNED BY THE GREAT 
GOD OF IDLENESS, WHO LIVES ON THE TOP OF A HILL. THE 
HISTORY OF THREE GREAT DISCOVERIES AND THE NAUGHTY 
CHILDREN OF IQUIQUE. 

“T built my soul a lordly pleasure-house Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, I 
said: Oh, soul, make merry and carouse, Dear soul, for all is well.” 

So much for making definite programmes of travel beforehand. In my 
first letter I told you that I would go from Rangoon to Penang direct. Now 
we are lying off Moulmein in a new steamer which does not seem to run 
anywhere in particular. Why she should go to Moulmein is a mystery; but 
as every soul on the ship is a loafer like myself, no one is discontented. 
Imagine a shipload of people to whom time is no object, who have no 
desires beyond three meals a day and no emotions save those caused by a 
casual cockroach. 

Moulmein is situated up the mouth of a river which ought to flow 
through South America, and all manner of dissolute native craft appear to 
make the place their home. Ugly cargo-steamers that the initiated call 
“Geordie tramps” grunt and bellow at the beautiful hills all round, and the 
pot-bellied British India liners wallow down the reaches. Visitors are rare in 
Moulmein — so rare that few but cargo-boats think it worth their while to 
come off from the shore. 

Strictly in confidence I will tell you that Moulmein is not a city of this 
earth at all. Sindbad the Sailor visited it, if you recollect, on that memorable 
voyage when he discovered the burial-ground of the elephants. 

As the steamer came up the river we were aware of first one elephant and 
then another hard at work in timber-yards that faced the shore. A few 
narrow-minded folk with binoculars said that there were mahouts upon their 
backs, but this was never clearly proven. I prefer to believe in what I saw 
— a sleepy town, just one house thick, scattered along a lovely stream and 
inhabited by slow, solemn elephants, building stockades for their own 
diversion. There was a strong scent of freshly sawn teak in the air — we 
could not see any elephants sawing — and occasionally the warm stillness 
was broken by the crash of the log. When the elephants had got an appetite 
for luncheon they loafed off in couples to their club, and did not take the 
trouble to give us greeting and the latest mail papers; at which we were 
much disappointed, but took heart when we saw upon a hill a large white 


pagoda surrounded by scores of little pagodas. “This,” we said with one 
voice, “is the place to make an excursion to,” and then shuddered at our 
own profanity, for above all things we did not wish to behave like mere 
vulgar tourists. 

The ticca-gharies at Moulmein are three sizes smaller than those of 
Rangoon, as the ponies are no bigger than decent sheep. Their drivers trot 
them uphill and down, and as the ghari is extremely narrow and the roads 
are anything but good, the exercise is refreshing. Here again all the drivers 
are Madrassis. 

I should better remember what that pagoda was like had I not fallen 
deeply and irrevocably in love with a Burmese girl at the foot of the first 
flight of steps. Only the fact of the steamer starting next noon prevented me 
from staying at Moulmein forever and owning a pair of elephants. These 
are so common that they wander about the streets, and, I make no doubt, 
could be obtained for a piece of sugar-cane. 

Leaving this far too lovely maiden, I went up the steps only a few yards, 
and, turning me round, looked upon a view of water, island, broad river, fair 
grazing ground, and belted wood that made me rejoice that I was alive. The 
hillside below me and above me was ablaze with pagodas — from a 
gorgeous golden and vermilion beauty to a delicate grey stone one just 
completed in honour of an eminent priest lately deceased at Mandalay. Far 
above my head there was a faint tinkle, as of golden bells, and a talking of 
the breezes in the tops of the toddy-palms. Wherefore I climbed higher and 
higher up the steps till I reached a place of great peace, dotted with 
Burmese images, spotlessly clean. Here women now and again paid 
reverence. They bowed their heads and their lips moved, because they were 
praying. I had an umbrella — a black one — in my hand, deck-shoes upon 
my feet, and a helmet upon my head. I did not pray — I swore at myself for 
being a Globe-trotter, and wished that I had enough Burmese to explain to 
these ladies that I was sorry and would have taken off my hat but for the 
sun. A Globe-trotter is a brute. I had the grace to blush as I tramped round 
the pagoda. That will be remembered to me for righteousness. But I stared 
horribly — at a gold and red side-temple with a beautifully gilt image of 
Buddha in it — at the grim figures in the niches at the base of the main 
pagoda — at the little palms that grew out of the cracks in the tiled paving 
of the court — at the big palms above, and at the low hung bronze bells that 
stood at each corner for the women to smite with stag-horns. Upon one bell 
rang this amazing triplet in English, evidently the composition of the caster, 
who completed his work — and now, let us hope, has reached Nibban — 


thirty-five years ago: — 

“He who destroyed this Bell They must be in the great Hel And unable to 
coming out.” 

I respect a man who is not able to spell Hell properly. It shows that he 
has been brought up in an amiable creed. You who come to Moulmein treat 
this bell with respect, and refrain from playing with it, for that hurts the 
feelings of the worshippers. 

In the base of the pagoda were four rooms, lined as to three sides with 
colossal plaster figures, before each of whom burned one solitary dip whose 
rays fought with the flood of evening sunshine that came through the 
windows, and the room was filled with a pale yellow light — unearthly to 
stand in. Occasionally a woman crept in to one of these rooms to pray, but 
nearly all the company stayed in the courtyard; but those that faced the 
figures prayed more zealously than the others, so I judged that their troubles 
were the greater. Of the actual cult I knew less than nothing; for the neatly 
bound English books that we read make no mention of pointing red-tipped 
straws at a golden image, or of the banging of bells after the custom of 
worshippers in a Hindu temple. It must be a genial one, however. To begin 
with, it is quiet and carried on among the fairest possible surroundings that 
ever landscape offered. 

In this particular case, the massive white pagoda shot into the blue from 
the west of a walled hill that commanded four separate and desirable views 
as you looked either at the steamer in the river below, the polished silver 
reaches to the left, the woods to the right, or the roofs of Moulmein to the 
landward. Between each pause of the rustling of dresses and the low-toned 
talk of the women fell, from far above, the tinkle of innumerable metal 
leaves which were stirred by the breeze as they hung from the ‘htee of the 
pagoda. A golden image winked in the sun; the painted ones stared straight 
in front of them over the heads of the worshippers, and somewhere below a 
mallet and a plane were lazily helping to build yet another pagoda in 
honour of the Lord of the Earth. 

Sitting in meditation while the Professor went round with a sacrilegious 
camera, to the vast terror of the Burmese youth, I made two notable 
discoveries and nearly went to sleep over them. The first was that the Lord 
of the Earth is Idleness — thick slab idleness with a little religion stirred in 
to keep it sweet, and the second was that the shape of the pagoda came 
originally from a bulging toddy-palm trunk. There was one between me and 
the far-off sky line, and it exactly duplicated the outlines of a small grey 
stone building. 


Yet a third discovery, and a much more important one, came to me later 
on. A dirty little imp of a boy ran by clothed more or less in a beautifully 
worked silk putso, the like of which I had in vain attempted to secure at 
Rangoon. A bystander told me that such an article would cost one hundred 
and ten rupees — exactly ten rupees in excess of the price demanded at 
Rangoon, when I had been discourteous to a pretty Burmese girl with 
diamonds in her ears, and had treated her as though she were a Delhi 
boxwallah. 

“Professor,” said I, when the camera spidered round the corner, “there is 
something wrong with this people. They won’t work, they aren’t all dacoits, 
and their babies run about with hundred-rupees putsoes on them, while their 
parents speak the truth. How in the world do they get a living?” 

“They exist beautifully,” said the Professor; “and I only brought half a 
dozen plates with me. I shall come again in the morning with some more. 
Did I ever dream of a place like this?” 

“No,” said I. “It’s perfect, and for the life of me I can’t quite see where 
the precise charm lies.” 

“In its Beastly Laziness,” said the Professor, as he packed the camera, 
and we went away, regretfully, haunted by the voices of many wind-blown 
bells. 

Not ten minutes from the pagoda we saw a real British bandstand, a 
shanty labelled “Municipal Office,” a collection of P. W. D. bungalows that 
in vain strove to blast the landscape, and a Madras band. I had never seen 
Madrassi troops before. They seem to dress just like Tommies, and have an 
air of much culture and refinement. It is said that they read English books 
and know all about their rights and privileges. For further details apply to 
the Pegu Club, second table from the top on the right hand side as you 
enter. 

In an evil hour I attempted to revive the drooping trade of Moulmein, and 
to this end bound a native of the place to come on board the steamer next 
mom with a collection of Burmese silks. It was only a five minutes’ pull, 
and he could have sat in the stern all the while. Morning came, but not the 
man. Not a boat of watermelons, pink fleshy watermelons, neared the ship. 
We might have been in quarantine. As we slipped down the river on our 
way to Penang, I saw the elephants playing with the teak logs as solemnly 
and as mysteriously as ever. They were the chief inhabitants, and, for aught 
I know, the rulers of the place. Their lethargy had corrupted the town, and 
when the Professor wished to photograph them, I believe they went away in 
scorn. 


We are now running down to Penang with the thermometer 87° in the 
cabins, and anything you please on deck. We have exhausted all our 
literature, drunk two hundred lemon squashes; played forty different games 
of cards (Patience mostly), organised a lottery on the run (had it been a 
thousand rupees instead of ten I should not have won it), and slept 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four. It is perfectly impossible to write, 
but you may be morally the better for the story of the Bad People of Iquique 
which, “as you have not before heard, I will now proceed to relate.” It has 
just been told me by a German orchid-hunter, fresh from nearly losing his 
head in the Lushai hills, who has been over most of the world. 

Iquique is somewhere in South America — at the back of or beyond 
Brazil — and once upon a time there came to it a tribe of Aborigines from 
out of the woods, so innocent that they wore nothing at all — absolutely 
nothing at all. They had a grievance, but no garments, and the former they 
came to lay before His Excellency, the Governor of Iquique. But the news 
of their coming and their exceeding nakedness had gone before them, and 
good Spanish ladies of the town agreed that the heathen should first of all 
be clothed. So they organised a sewing-bee, and the result, which was 
mainly aprons, was served out to the Bad People with hints as to its use. 
Nothing could have been better. They appeared in their aprons before the 
Governor and all the ladies of Iquique, ranged on the steps of the cathedral, 
only to find that the Governor could not grant their demands. And do you 
know what these children of nature did? In the twinkling of an eye they had 
off those aprons, slung them round their necks, and were dancing naked as 
the dawn before the scandalised ladies of Iquique, who fled with their fans 
before their eyes into the sanctuary of the cathedral. And when the steps 
were deserted the Bad People withdrew, shouting and leaping, their aprons 
still round their necks, for good cloth is valuable property. They encamped 
near the town, knowing their own power. ‘Twas impossible to send the 
military against them, and equally impossible that Donnas and Señoritas 
should be exposed to the chance of being shocked whenever they went 
abroad. No one knew at what hour the Bad People would sweep through the 
streets. Their demands were therefore granted and Iquique had rest. Nuda 
est Veritas et prevalebit. 

“But,” said I, “what is there so awful in a naked Indian — or two 
hundred naked Indians for that matter?” 

“My friend,” said the German, “dey vas Indians of Sout’ America. I dell 
you dey do not demselves shtrip vell.” 

I put my hand on my mouth and went away. 


No. IV 


SHOWING HOW I CAME TO PALMISTE ISLAND AND THE PLACE 
OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND FELL ASLEEP IN A GARDEN. A 
DISQUISITION ON THE FOLLY OF SIGHT-SEEING. 

“Some for the glories of this world and some Sigh for the Prophet’s 
paradise to come. Ah, take the cash and let the credit go, Nor heed the 
rumble of a distant drum.” 

There is something very wrong in the Anglo-Saxon character. Hardly had 
the Africa dropped anchor in Penang Straits when two of our fellow- 
passengers were smitten with madness because they heard that another 
steamer was even then starting for Singapur. If they went by it they would 
gain several days. Heaven knows why time should have been so precious to 
them. The news sent them flying into their cabins, and packing their trunks 
as though their salvation depended upon it. Then they tumbled over the side 
and were rowed away in a sampan, hot, but happy. They were on a 
pleasure-trip, and they had gained perhaps three days. That was their 
pleasure. 

Do you recollect Besant’s description of Palmiste Island in My Little Girl 
and So They Were Married? Penang is Palmiste Island. I found this out from 
the ship, looking at the wooded hills that dominate the town, and at the 
regiments of palm trees three miles away that marked the coast of Wellesley 
Province. The air was soft and heavy with laziness, and at the ship’s side 
were boat-loads of much jewelled Madrassis — even those to whom Besant 
has alluded. A squall swept across the water and blotted out the rows of 
low, red-tiled houses that made up Penang, and the shadows of night 
followed the storm. 

I put my twelve-inch rule in my pocket to measure all the world by, and 
nearly wept with emotion when on landing at the jetty I fell against a Sikh 
— a beautiful bearded Sikh, with white leggings and a rifle. As is cold 
water in a thirsty land so is a face from the old country. My friend had come 
from Jandiala in the Umritsar district. Did I know Jandiala? Did I not? I 
began to tell all the news I could recollect about crops and armies and the 
movements of big men in the far, far north while the Sikh beamed. He 
belonged to the military police, and it was a good service, but of course it 
was far from the old country. There was no hard work, and the Chinamen 
gave but little trouble. They had fights among themselves, but “they do not 
care to give us any impudence;” and the big man swaggered off with the 


long roll and swing of a whole Pioneer regiment, while I cheered myself 
with the thought that India — the India I pretend to hold in hatred — was 
not so far off, after all. 

You know our ineradicable tendency to damn everything in the mofussil. 
Calcutta professes astonishment that Allahabad has a good dancing floor; 
Allahabad wonders if it is true that Lahore really has an ice-factory; and 
Lahore pretends to believe that everybody in Peshawar sleeps armed. Very 
much in the same way I was amused at seeing a steam tramway in 
Rangoon, and after we had quitted Moulmein fully expected to find the 
outskirts of civilisation. Vanity and ignorance were severely shocked when 
they confronted a long street of business — a street of two-storied houses, 
full of ticca-gharies, shop signs, and above all jinrickshaws. 

You in India have never seen a proper ‘rickshaw. There are about two 
thousand of them in Penang, and no two seem alike. They are lacquered 
with bold figures of dragons and horses and birds and butterflies: their 
shafts are of black wood bound with white metal, and so strong that the 
coolie sits upon them when he waits for his fare. There is only one coolie, 
but he is strong, and he runs just as well as six bell-men. He ties up his 
pigtail, — being a Cantonese, — and this is a disadvantage to sahibs who 
cannot speak Tamil, Malay, or Cantonese. Otherwise he might be steered 
like a camel. 

The ‘rickshaw men are patient and long-suffering. The evil-visaged 
person who drove my carriage lashed at them when they came within whip 
range, and did his best to drive over them as he headed for the Waterfalls, 
which are five miles away from Penang Town. I expected that the buildings 
should stop, choked out among the dense growth of cocoanut. But they 
continued for many streets, very like Park and Middleton streets in 
Calcutta, where shuttered houses, which were half-bred between an Indian 
bungalow and a Rangoon rabbit-hutch, fought with the greenery and 
crotons as big as small trees. Now and again there blazed the front of a 
Chinese house, all open-work vermilion, lamp-black, and gold, with six- 
foot Chinese lanterns over the doorways and glimpses of quaintly cut 
shrubs in the well-kept gardens beyond. 

We struck into roads fringed with native houses on piles, shadowed by 
the everlasting cocoanut palms heavy with young nuts. The heat was heavy 
with the smell of vegetation, and it was not the smell of the earth after the 
rains. Some bird-thing called out from the deeps of the foliage, and there 
was a mutter of thunder in the hills which we were approaching: but all the 
rest was very still — and the sweat ran down our faces in drops. 


“Now you’ve got to walk up that hill,” said the driver, pointing to a small 
barrier outside a well-kept botanical garden; “all the carriages stop here.” 
One’s limbs moved as though leaden, and the breath came heavily, drawing 
in each time the vapour of a Turkish bath. The soil was alive with wet and 
warmth, and the unknown trees — I was too sleepy to read the labels that 
some offensively energetic man has written — were wet and warm too. Up 
on the hillside the voice of the water was saying something, but I was too 
sleepy to listen; and on the top of the hill lay a fat cloud just like an eider- 
down quilt tucking everything in safely. 

“And in the afternoon they came unto a land In which it seemed always 
afternoon.” 

I sat down where I was, for I saw that the upward path was very steep 
and was cut into rude steps, and an exposition of sleep had come upon me. I 
was at the mouth of a tiny gorge, exactly where the lotus-eaters had sat 
down when they began their song, for I recognised the Waterfall and the air 
round my ears “breathing as one that has a weary dream.” 

I looked and beheld that I could not give in words the genius of the place. 
“T can’t play the flute, but I have a cousin who plays the violin.” I knew a 
man who could. Some people said he was not a nice man, and I might run 
the risk of contaminating morals, but nothing mattered in such a climate. 
See now, go to the very worst of Zola’s novels and read there his 
description of a conservatory. That was it. Several months passed away, but 
there was neither chill nor burning heat to mark the passage of time. Only, 
with a sense of acute pain I felt that I must “do” the Waterfall, and I 
climbed up the steps in the hillside, though every boulder cried “sit down,” 
until I found a small stream of water coursing down the face of a rock, and 
a much bigger one down my own. 

Then we went away to breakfast, the stomach being always more worthy 
than any amount of sentiment. A turn in the road hid the gardens and 
stopped the noise of the waters, and that experience was over for all time. 
Experiences are very like cheroots. They generally begin badly, taste 
perfect half way through, and at the butt-end are things to be thrown away 
and never picked up again.... 

His name was John, and he had a pigtail five feet long — all real hair and 
no silk braided, and he kept an hotel by the way and fed us with a chicken, 
into whose innocent flesh onions and strange vegetables had been forced. 
Till then we had feared Chinamen, especially when they brought food, but 
now we will eat anything at their hands. The conclusion of the meal was a 
half-guinea pineapple and a siesta. This is a beautiful thing which we of 


India — but I am of India no more — do not understand. You lie down and 
wait for time to pass. You are not in the least wearied — and you would not 
go to sleep. You are filled with a divine drowsiness — quite different from 
the heavy sodden slumber of a hot-weather Sunday, or the businesslike 
repose of a Europe morning. Now I begin to despise novelists who write 
about siestas in cold climates. I know what the real thing means. 


I have been trying to buy a few things — a sarong, which is a putso 
which is a dhoti; a pipe; and a “damned Malayan kris.” The sarongs come 
chiefly from Germany, the pipes from the pawn-shops, and there are no 
krises except little toothpick things that could not penetrate the hide of a 
Malay. In the native town, I found a large army of Chinese — more than I 
imagined existed in China itself — encamped in spacious streets and 
houses, some of them sending block-tin to Singapur, some driving fine 
carriages, others making shoes, chairs, clothes, and every other thing that a 
large town desires. They were the first army corps on the march of the 
Mongol. The scouts are at Calcutta, and a flying column at Rangoon. Here 
begins the main body, some hundred thousand strong, so they say. Was it 
not De Quincey that had a horror of the Chinese — of their inhumaneness 
and their inscrutability? Certainly the people in Penang are not nice; they 
are even terrible to behold. They work hard, which in this climate is 
manifestly wicked, and their eyes are just like the eyes of their own pet 
dragons. Our Hindu gods are passable, some of them even jolly — witness 
our pot-bellied Ganesh; but what can you do with a people who revel in D. 
T. monsters and crown their roof-ridges with flames of fire, or the waves of 
the sea? They swarmed everywhere, and wherever three or four met, there 
they eat things without name — the insides of ducks for choice. Our deck 
passengers, I know, fared sumptuously on offal begged from the steward 
and flavoured with insect-powder to keep the ants off. This, again, is not 
natural, for a man should eat like a man if he works like one. I could quite 
understand after a couple of hours (this has the true Globe-trotter twang to 
it) spent in Chinatown why the lower-caste Anglo-Saxon hates the 
Celestial. He frightened me, and so I could take no pleasure in looking at 
his houses, at his wares, or at himself... 

The smell of printer’s ink is marvellously penetrating. It drew me up two 
pair of stairs into an office where the exchanges lay about in delightful 
disorder, and a little hand-press was clacking out proofs just in the old 
sweet way. Something like the Gazette of India showed that the Straits 
Settlements — even they — had a Government of their own, and I sighed 


for a dead past as my eye caught the beautiful official phraseology that 
never varies. How alike we English are! Here is an extract from a report: 
“And the Chinese form of decoration which formerly covered the office has 
been wisely obliterated with whitewash.” 

That was just what I came to inquire about. What were they going to do 
with the Chinese decoration all over Penang? Would they try to wisely 
obliterate that? 

The Straits Settlement Council which lives at Singapur had just passed a 
Bill (Ordinance they call it) putting down all Chinese secret societies in the 
colony, which measure only awaited the Imperial assent. A little business in 
Singapur connected with some municipal measure for clearing away 
overhanging verandahs created a storm, and for three days those who were 
in the place say the town was entirely at the mercy of the Chinese, who rose 
all together and made life unpleasant for the authorities. This incident 
forced the Government to take serious notice of the secret societies who 
could so control the actions of men, and the result has been a measure 
which it will not be easy to enforce. A Chinaman must have a secret society 
of some kind. He has been bred up in a country where they were necessary 
to his comfort, his protection, and the maintenance of his scale of wages 
from time immemorial, and he will carry them with him as he will carry his 
opium and his coffin. 

“Do you expect then that the societies will collapse by proclamation?” I 
asked the editor. 

“No. There will be a row.” 

“What row? what sort of a row?” 

“More troops, perhaps, and perhaps some gunboats. You see, we shall 
have Sir Charles Warren then as our Commander-in-Chief at Singapur. Up 
till the present our military administration has been subordinate to that of 
Hong-Kong; when that is done away with and we have Sir Charles Warren, 
things will be different. But there will be a row. Neither you nor I nor any 
one else will be able to put these things down. Every joss house will be the 
head of a secret society. What can one do? In the past the Government made 
some use of them for the detection of crime. Now they are too big and too 
important to be treated in that way. You will know before long whether we 
have been able to suppress them. There will be a row.” 

Certainly the great grievance of Penang is the Chinese question. She 
would not be human did she not revile her Municipal Commissioners and 
talk about the unsanitary condition of the island. If nose and eyes and ears 
be any guide, she is far cleaner even in her streets than many an Indian 


cantonment, and her water-supply seems perfection. But I sat in that little 
newspaper office and listened to stories of municipal intrigue that might 
have suited Serampore or Calcutta, only the names were a little different, 
and in place of Ghose and Chuckerbutty one heard titles such as Yih Tat, Lo 
Eng, and the like. The Englishman’s aggressive altruism always leads him 
to build towns for others, and incite aliens to serve on municipal boards. 
Then he gets tired of his weakness and starts papers to condemn himself. 
They had a Chinaman on the Municipality last year. They have now got rid 
of him, and the present body is constituted of two officials and four non- 
officials. Therefore they complain of the influence of officialdom. 

Having thoroughly settled all the differences of Penang to my own great 
satisfaction, I removed myself to a Chinese theatre set in the open road, and 
made of sticks and old gunny-bags. The orchestra alone convinced me that 
there was something radically wrong with the Chinese mind. Once, long 
ago in Jummu, I heard the infernal clang of the horns used by the Devil- 
dancers who had come from far beyond Ladakh to do honour to the Prince 
that day set upon his throne. That was about three thousand miles to the 
north, but the character of the music was unchanged. A thousand Chinamen 
stood as close as possible to the horrid din and enjoyed it. Once more, can 
anything be done to a people without nerves as without digestion, and, if 
reports speak truly, without morals? But it is not true that they are born with 
full-sized pigtails. The thing grows, and in its very earliest stages is the 
prettiest head-dressing imaginable, being soft brown, very fluffy, about 
three inches long, and dressed as to the end with red silk. An infant pigtail 
is just like the first tender sprout of a tulip bulb, and would be lovable were 
not the Chinese baby so very horrible of hue and shape. He isn’t as pretty as 
the pig that Alice nursed in Wonderland, and he lies quite still and never 
cries. This is because he is afraid of being boiled and eaten. I saw cold 
boiled babies on a plate being carried through the heart of the town. They 
said it was only sucking-pig, but I knew better. Dead sucking-pigs don’t 
grin with their eyes open. 

About this time the faces of the Chinese frightened me more than ever, so 
I ran away to the outskirts of the town and saw a windowless house that 
carried the Square and Compass in gold and teakwood above the door. I 
took heart at meeting these familiar things again, and knowing that where 
they were was good fellowship and much charity, in spite of all the secret 
societies in the world. Penang is to be congratulated on one of the prettiest 
little lodges in the East. 


No. V 


OF THE THRESHOLD OF THE FAR EAST AND THE DWELLERS 
THEREON. A DISSERTATION UPON THE USE OF THE BRITISH 
LION. 

“How the world is made for each of us, How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment’s product — thus When a soul declares itself — to 
wit By its fruit, the thing it does.” 

“T assure you, Sir, weather as hot as this has not been felt in Singapur for 
years and years. March is always reckoned our hottest month, but this is 
quite abnormal.” 

And I made answer to the stranger wearily: — 

“Yes, of course. They always told that lie in the other places. Leave me 
alone and let me drip.” 

This is the heat of an orchid-house, — a clinging, remorseless, steam- 
sweat that knows no variation between night and day. Singapur is another 
Calcutta, but much more so. In the suburbs they are building rows of cheap 
houses; in the city they run over you and jostle you into the kennel. These 
are unfailing signs of commercial prosperity. India ended so long ago that I 
cannot even talk about the natives of the place. They are all Chinese, except 
where they are French or Dutch or German. England is by the uninformed 
supposed to own the island. The rest belongs to China and the Continent, 
but chiefly China. I knew I had touched the borders of the Celestial Empire 
when I was thoroughly impregnated with the reek of Chinese tobacco, a 
fine-cut, greasy, glossy weed, to whose smoke the aroma of a huqa in the 
cookhouse is all Rimmell’s shop. 

Providence conducted me along a beach, in full view of five miles of 
shipping, — five solid miles of masts and funnels, — to a place called 
Raffles Hotel, where the food is as excellent as the rooms are bad. Let the 
traveller take note. Feed at Raffles and sleep at the Hotel de l’Europe. I 
would have done this but for the apparition of two large ladies tastefully 
attired in bedgowns, who sat with their feet propped on a chair. This Joseph 
ran; but it turned out that they were Dutch ladies from Batavia, and that that 
was their national costume till dinner time. 

“If, as you say, they had on stockings and dressing-gowns, you have 
nothing to complain of. They generally wear nothing but a night-gown till 
five o’clock,” quoth a man versed in the habits of the land. 

I do not know whether he spoke the truth; I am inclined to think that he 


did; but now I know what “Batavian grace” really means, I don’t approve of 
it. A lady in a dressing-gown disturbs the mind and prevents careful 
consideration of the political outlook in Singapur, which is now supplied 
with a set of very complete forts, and is hopefully awaiting some nine-inch 
breach-loaders that are to adorn them. There is something very pathetic in 
the trustful, clinging attitude of the Colonies, who ought to have been 
soured and mistrustful long ago. “We hope the Home Government may do 
this. It is possible that the Home Government may do that,” is the burden of 
the song, and in every place where the Englishman cannot breed 
successfully must continue to be. Imagine an India fit for permanent 
habitation by our kin, and consider what a place it would be this day, with 
the painter cut fifty years ago, fifty thousand miles of railways laid down 
and ten thousand under survey, and possibly an annual surplus. Is this 
sedition? Forgive me, but I am looking at the shipping outside the verandah, 
at the Chinamen in the streets, and at the lazy, languid Englishmen in 
banians and white jackets stretched on the cane chairs, and these things are 
not nice. The men are not really lazy, as I will try to show later on, but they 
lounge and loaf and seem to go to office at eleven, which must be bad for 
work. And they all talk about going home at indecently short intervals, as 
though that were their right. Once more, if we could only rear children that 
did not run to leg and nose in the second generation in this part of the world 
and one or two others, what an amazing disruption of the Empire there 
would be before half of a Parnell Commission sitting was accomplished! 
And then, later, when the freed States had plunged into hot water, fought 
their fights, overborrowed, overspeculated, and otherwise conducted 
themselves like younger sons, what a coming together and revision of 
tariffs, ending in one great iron band girdling the earth. Within that limit 
free trade. Without, rancorous Protection. It would be too vast a hornet’s 
nest for any combination of Powers to disturb. The dream will not come 
about for a long time, but we shall accomplish something like it one of 
these days. The birds of passage from Canada, from Borneo, — Borneo that 
will have to go through a general rough-and-tumble before she grips her 
possibilities, — from Australia, from a hundred scattered islands, are saying 
the same thing: “We are not strong enough yet, but some day We shall be.” 
Oh! dear people, stewing in India and swearing at all the Governments, it 
is a glorious thing to be an Englishman. “Our lot has fallen unto us in a fair 
ground. Yea, we have a goodly heritage.” Take a map and look at the long 
stretch of the Malay Peninsula, — a thousand miles southerly it runs, does 
it not? — whereon Penang, Malacca, and Singapur are so modestly 


underlined in red ink. See, now. We have our Residents at every one of the 
Malay native States of any importance, and right up the line to Kedah and 
Siam our influence regulates and controls all. Into this land God put first 
gold and tin, and after these the Englishman, who floats companies, obtains 
concessions and goes forward. Just at present, one company alone holds a 
concession of two thousand square miles in the interior. That means mining 
rights; and that means a few thousand coolies and a settled administration 
such as obtains in the big Indian collieries, where the heads of the mines are 
responsible kings. 

With the companies will come the railroads. So far the Straits papers 
spend their space in talking about them, for at present there are only twenty- 
three or twenty-four miles of narrow-gauge railway open, near a civilised 
place called Pirates’ Creek, in the Peninsula. The Sultan of Johore is, or has 
been, wavering over a concession for a railway through his country, which 
will ultimately connect with this Pirates’ Creek line. Singapur is resolved 
ere long to bridge over the mile or mile-and-a-half Straits between herself 
and the State of Johore. In this manner a beginning will be made of the 
southerly extension of Colquhoun’s great line running, let us say, from 
Singapur through the small States and Siam, without a break, into the great 
Indian railway systems, so that a man will be able to book from here to 
Calcutta direct. Anything like a business summary of the railway schemes 
that come up for discussion from time to time would fill a couple of these 
letters, and would be uncommonly dry reading. You know the sort of 
“shop” talk that rages among engineers when a new line is being run in 
India through perfectly known ground, whose traffic-potentialities may be 
calculated to the last pie. It is very much the same here, with the difference 
that no one knows for a certainty what the country ahead of the surveys is 
like, or where the development is likely to stop. This gives breeziness to the 
conversation. The audacity of the speakers is amazing to one who has been 
accustomed to see things through Indian eyes. They hint at “running up the 
Peninsula,” establishing communications here, consolidating influence 
there, and Providence only knows what else; but never a word do they 
breathe about the necessity for increased troops to stand by and back these 
little operations. Perhaps they assume that the Home Government will 
provide, but it does seem strange to hear them cold-bloodedly discussing 
notions that will inevitably demand doubled garrisons to keep the ventures 
out of alien hands. However, the merchant-men will do their work, and I 
suppose we shall borrow three files and a sergeant from somewhere or other 
when the time comes, and people begin to realise what sort of a gift our 


Straits Settlements are. It is so cheap to prophesy. They will in the near 
future grow into — 

The Professor looked over my shoulder at this point. “Bosh!” said he. 
“They will become just a supplementary China — another field for Chinese 
cheap labour. When the Dutch Settlements were returned in 1815, — all 
these islands hereabouts, you know, — we should have handed over these 
places as well. Look!” He pointed at the swarming Chinamen below. 

“Let me dream my dream, ‘Fessor. I’]] take my hat in a minute and settle 
the question of Chinese immigration in five minutes.” But I confess it was 
mournful to look into the street, which ought to have been full of Beharis, 
Madrassis, and men from the Konkan — from our India. 

Then up and spake a sunburned man who had interests in North Borneo 
— he owned caves in the mountains, some of them nine hundred feet high, 
so please you, and filled with the guano of ages, and had been telling me 
leech-stories till my flesh crawled. “North Borneo,” said he, calmly, “wants 
a million of labourers to do her any good. One million coolies. Men are 
wanted everywhere, — in the Peninsula, in Sumatra for the tobacco 
planting, in Java, — everywhere; but Borneo — the Company’s provinces 
that is to say — needs a million coolies.” It is pleasant to oblige a stranger, 
and I felt that I spoke with India at my back. “We could oblige you with two 
million or twenty, for the matter of that,” said I, generously. 

“Your men are no good,” said the North Borneo man. “If one man goes 
away, he must have a whole village to look after his wants. India as a labour 
field is no good to us, and the Sumatra men say that your coolies either 
can’t or won’t tend tobacco properly. We must have China coolies as the 
land develops.” 

Oh, India, oh, my country! This it is to have inherited a highly organised 
civilisation and an ancient precedence code. That your children shall be 
scoffed at by the alien as useless outside their own pot-bound provinces. 
Here was a labour outlet, a door to full dinners, through which men — 
yellow men with pigtails — were pouring by the ten thousand, while in 
Bengal the cultured native editor was shrieking over “atrocities” committed 
in moving a few hundred souls a few hundred miles into Assam. 


No. VI 


OF THE WELL-DRESSED ISLANDERS OF SINGAPUR AND THEIR 
DIVERSIONS; PROVING THAT ALL STATIONS ARE EXACTLY 
ALIKE. SHOWS HOW ONE CHICAGO JEW AND AN AMERICAN 
CHILD CAN POISON THE PUREST MIND. 

“We are not divided, All one body we — One in hope and doctrine, One in 
Charity.” 

When one comes to a new Station the first thing to do is to call on the 
inhabitants. This duty I had neglected, preferring to consort with Chinese 
till the Sabbath, when I learnt that Singapur went to the Botanical Gardens 
and listened to secular music. 

All the Englishmen in the island congregated there. The Botanical 
Gardens would have been lovely at Kew, but here, where one knew that 
they were the only place of recreation open to the inhabitants, they were not 
pleasant. All the plants of all the tropics grew there together, and the orchid- 
house was roofed with thin battens of wood — just enough to keep off the 
direct rays of the sun. It held waxy-white splendours from Manila, the 
Philippines, and tropical Africa — plants that were half-slugs, drawing 
nourishment apparently from their own wooden labels; but there was no 
difference between the temperature of the orchid-house and the open air; 
both were heavy, dank, and steaming. I would have given a month’s pay — 
but I have no month’s pay — for a clear breath of stifling hot wind from the 
sands of Sirsa, for the darkness of a Punjab dust-storm, in exchange for the 
perspiring plants, and the tree-fern that sweated audibly. 

Just when I was most impressed with my measureless distance from 
India, my carriage advanced to the sound of slow music, and I found myself 
in the middle of an Indian station — not quite as big as Allahabad, and 
infinitely prettier than Lucknow. It overlooked the gardens that sloped in 
ridge and hollow below; and the barracks were set in much greenery, and 
there was a mess-house that suggested long and cooling drinks, and there 
walked round about a British band. It was just We Our Noble Selves. In the 
centre was the pretty Memsahib with light hair and fascinating manners, 
and the plump little Memsahib that talks to everybody and is in everybody’s 
confidence, and the spinster fresh from home, and the bean-fed, well- 
groomed subaltern with the light coat and fox-terrier. On the benches sat the 
fat colonel, and the large judge, and the engineer’s wife, and the merchant- 
man and his family after their kind — male and female met I them, and but 


for the little fact that they were entire strangers to me, I would have saluted 
them all as old friends. I knew what they were talking about, could see them 
taking stock of one another’s dresses out of the corners of their eyes, could 
see the young men backing and filling across the ground in order to walk 
with the young maidens, and could hear the “Do you think so’s” and “Not 
really’s” of our polite conversation. It is an awful thing to sit in a hired 
carriage and watch one’s own people, and know that though you know their 
life, you have neither part nor lot in it. 

“I am a shadow now; alas! alas! Upon the skirts of human nature 
dwelling,” 

I said mournfully to the Professor. He was looking at Mrs. — — , or 
some one so like her that it came to the same thing. “Am I travelling round 
the world to discover these people?” said he. “I’ve seen ‘em all before. 
There’s Captain Such-an-one and Colonel Such-another and Miss What’s- 
its-name as large as life and twice as pale.” 

The Professor had hit it. That was the difference. People in Singapur are 
dead-white — as white as Naaman — and the veins on the backs of their 
hands are painted in indigo. 

It is as though the Rains were just over, and none of the womenfolk had 
been allowed to go to the hills. Yet no one talks about the unhealthiness of 
Singapur. A man lives well and happily until he begins to feel unwell. Then 
he feels worse because the climate allows him no chance of pulling himself 
together — and then he dies. Typhoid fever appears to be one gate of death, 
as it is in India; also liver. The nicest thing in the civil station which lies, of 
course, far from the native town, and boasts pretty little bungalows — is 
Thomas — dear, white-robed, swaggering, smoking, swearing Thomas 
Atkins the unchangeable, who listens to the band and wanders down the 
bazaars, and slings the unmentionable adjective about the palm trees 
exactly as though he were in Mian Mir. The 58th (Northamptonshire) live 
in these parts; so Singapur is quite safe, you see. 

Nobody would speak to me in the gardens, though I felt that they ought 
to have invited me to drink, and I crept back to my hotel to eat six different 
fresh chutnies with one curry. 


I want to go Home! I want to go back to India! I am miserable. The 
steamship Nawab at this time of the year ought to have been empty, instead 
of which we have one hundred first-class passengers and sixty-six second. 
All the pretty girls are in the latter class. Something must have happened at 
Colombo — two steamers must have clashed. We have the results of the 


collision, and we are a menagerie. The captain says that there ought to have 
been only ten or twelve passengers by rights, and had the rush been 
anticipated, a larger steamer would have been provided. Personally, I 
consider that half our shipmates ought to be thrown overboard. They are 
only travelling round the world for pleasure, and that sort of dissipation 
leads to the forming of hasty and intemperate opinions. Anyhow, give me 
freedom and the cockroaches of the British India, where we dined on deck, 
altered the hours of the meals by plebiscite, and were lords of all we saw. 
You know the chain-gang regulations of the P. and O.: how you must 
approach the captain standing on your head with your feet waving 
reverently; how you must crawl into the presence of the chief steward on 
your belly and call him Thrice-Puissant Bottle-washer; how you must not 
smoke abaft the sheep-pens; must not stand in the companion; must put on 
a clean coat when the ship’s library is opened; and crowning injustice, must 
order your drinks for tiffin and dinner one meal in advance? How can a man 
full of Pilsener beer reach that keen-set state of quiescence needful for 
ordering his dinner liquor? This shows ignorance of human nature. The P. 
and O. want healthy competition. They call their captains commanders and 
act as though ‘twere a favour to allow you to embark. Again, freedom and 
the British India for ever, and down with the comforts of a coolie ship and 
the prices of a palace! 

There are about thirty women on board, and I have been watching with a 
certain amount of indignation their concerted attempt at killing the 
stewardess, — a delicate and sweet-mannered lady. I think they will 
accomplish their end. The saloon is ninety feet long, and the stewardess 
runs up and down it for nine hours a day. In her intervals of relaxation she 
carries cups of beef-tea to the frail sylphs who cannot exist without food 
between 9 A.M. and 1 P.M. This morning she advanced to me and said, as 
though it were the most natural thing in the world: “Shall I take away your 
tea-cup, sir?” She was a real white woman, and the saloon was full of 
hulking, half-bred Portuguese. One young Englishman let her take his cup, 
and actually did not turn round when he handed it. This is awful, and 
teaches me, as nothing else has done, how far I am from the blessed East. 
She (the stewardess) talks standing up, to men who sit down! 

We in India are currently supposed to be unkind to our servants. I should 
very much like to see a sweeper doing one-half of the work these strapping 
white matrons and maids exact from their sister. They make her carry things 
about and don’t even say, “Thank you.” She has no name, and if you bawl, 
“Stewardess,” she is bound to come. Isn’t it degrading? 


But the real reason of my wish to return is because I have met a lump of 
Chicago Jews and am afraid that I shall meet many more. The ship is full of 
Americans, but the American-German-Jew boy is the most awful of all. 
One of them has money, and wanders from bow to stern asking strangers to 
drink, bossing lotteries on the run, and committing other atrocities. It is 
currently reported that he is dying. Unfortunately he does not die quickly 
enough. 

But the real monstrosity of the ship is an American who is not quite 
grown up. I cannot call it a boy, though officially it is only eight, wears a 
striped jacket, and eats with the children. It has the wearied appearance of 
an infant monkey — there are lines round its mouth and under its eyebrows. 
When it has nothing else to do it will answer to the name of Albert. It has 
been two years on the continuous travel; has spent a month in India; has 
seen Constantinople, Tripoli, Spain; has lived in tents and on horseback for 
thirty days and thirty nights, as it was careful to inform me; and has 
exhausted the round of this world’s delights. There is no flesh on its bones, 
and it lives in the smoking-room financing the arrangements of the daily 
lottery. I was afraid of it, but it followed me, and in a level expressionless 
voice began to tell me how lotteries were constructed. When I protested that 
I knew, it continued without regarding the interruption, and finally, as a 
reward for my patience, volunteered to give me the names and 
idiosyncracies of all on board. Then it vanished through the smoking-room 
window because the door was only eight feet high, and therefore too narrow 
for that bulk of abnormal experiences. On certain subjects it was partly 
better informed than I; on others it displayed the infinite credulity of a two- 
year-old. But the wearied eyes were ever the same. They will be the same 
when it is fifty. I was more sorry for it than I could say. All its 
reminiscences had got jumbled, and incidents of Spain were baled into 
Turkey and India. Some day a schoolmaster will get hold of it and try to 
educate it, and I should dearly like to see at which end he will begin. The 
head is too full already and the — the other part does not exist. Albert is, I 
presume, but an ordinary American child. He was to me a revelation. Now I 
want to see a little American girl — but not now — not just now. My 
nerves are shattered by the Jews and Albert; and unless they recover their 
tone I shall turn back at Yokohama. 


No. VII 


SHOWS HOW I ARRIVED IN CHINA AND SAW ENTIRELY 
THROUGH THE GREAT WALL AND OUT UPON THE OTHER SIDE. 
“Where naked ignorance Delivers brawling judgments all day long On all 
things unashamed.” 

The past few days on the Nawab have been spent amid a new people and 
a very strange one. There were speculators from South Africa: financiers 
from home (these never talked in anything under hundreds of thousands of 
pounds and, I fear, bluffed awfully); there were Consuls of far-off China 
ports and partners of China shipping houses talking a talk and thinking 
thoughts as different from Ours as is Our slang from the slang of London. 
But it would not interest you to learn the story of our shipload — to hear 
about the hard-headed Scotch merchant with a taste for spiritualism, who 
begged me to tell him whether there was really anything in Theosophy and 
whether Tibet was full of levitating chelas, as he believed; or of the little 
London curate out for a holiday who had seen India and had faith in the 
progress of missionary work there — who believed that the C. M. S. was 
shaking the thoughts and convictions of the masses, and that the Word of 
the Lord would ere long prevail above all other councils. He in the night- 
watches tackled and disposed of the great mysteries of Life and Death, and 
was looking forward to a lifetime of toil amid a parish without a single rich 
man in it. 

When you are in the China Seas be careful to keep all your flannel-wear 
to hand. In an hour the steamer swung from tropical heat (including prickly) 
to a cold raw fog, as wet as a Scotch mist. Morning gave us a new world — 
somewhere between Heaven and Earth. The sea was smoked glass: reddish 
grey islands lay upon it under fog-banks that hovered fifty feet above our 
heads. The squat sails of junks danced for an instant like autumn leaves in 
the breeze and disappeared, and there was no solidity in the islands against 
which the glassy levels splintered in snow. The steamer groaned and 
grunted and howled because she was so damp and miserable, and I groaned 
also because the guide-book said that Hong-Kong had the finest harbour in 
the world, and I could not see two hundred yards in any direction. Yet this 
ghost-like in-gliding through the belted fog was livelily mysterious, and 
became more so when the movement of the air vouchsafed us a glimpse of 
a warehouse and a derrick, both apparently close aboard, and behind them 
the shoulder of a mountain. We made our way into a sea of flat-nosed boats 


all manned by most muscular humans, and the Professor said that the time 
to study the Chinese question was now. We, however, were carrying a new 
general to these parts, and nice, new, well-fitting uniforms came off to make 
him welcome; and in the contemplation of things too long withheld from 
me I forgot about the Pigtails. Gentlemen of the mess-room, who would 
wear linen coats on parade if you could, wait till you have been a month 
without seeing a patrol-jacket or hearing a spur go ling-a-ling, and you will 
know why civilians want you always to wear uniform. The General, by the 
way, was a nice General. He did not know much about the Indian Army or 
the ways of a gentleman called Roberts, if I recollect aright; but he said that 
Lord Wolseley was going to be Commander-in-Chief one of these days on 
account of the pressing needs of our Army. He was a revelation because he 
talked about nothing but English military matters, which are very, very 
different from Indian ones, and are mixed up with politics. 

All Hong-Kong is built on the sea face; the rest is fog. One muddy road 
runs for ever in front of a line of houses which are partly Chowringhee and 
partly Rotherhithe. You live in the houses, and when wearied of this, walk 
across the road and drop into the sea, if you can find a square foot of 
unencumbered water. So vast is the accumulation of country shipping, and 
such is its dirtiness as it rubs against the bund, that the superior inhabitants 
are compelled to hang their boats from davits above the common craft, who 
are greatly disturbed by a multitude of steam-launches. These ply for 
amusement and the pleasure of whistling, and are held in such small esteem 
that every hotel owns one, and the others are masterless. Beyond the 
launches lie more steamers than the eye can count, and four out of five of 
these belong to Us. I was proud when I saw the shipping at Singapur, but I 
swell with patriotism as I watch the fleets of Hong-Kong from the balcony 
of the Victoria Hotel. I can almost spit into the water; but many mariners 
stand below and they are a strong breed. 

How recklessly selfish does a traveller become! We had dropped for 
more than ten days all the world outside our trunks, and almost the first 
word in the hotel was: “John Bright is dead, and there has been an awful 
hurricane at Samoa.” 

“Ah! indeed that’s very sad; but look here, where do you say my rooms 
are?” At home the news would have given talk for half a day. It was 
dismissed in half the length of a hotel corridor. One cannot sit down to 
think with a new world humming outside the window — with all China to 
enter upon and possess. 

A rattling of trunks in the halls — a click of heels — and the apparition 


of an enormous gaunt woman wrestling with a small Madrassi servant... 
“Yes — I haf travelled everywhere and I shall travel everywhere else. I go 
now to Shanghai and Pekin. I have been in Moldavia, Russia, Beyrout, all 
Persia, Colombo, Delhi, Dacca, Benares, Allahabad, Peshawar, the Ali 
Musjid in that pass, Malabar, Singapur, Penang, here in this place, and 
Canton. I am Austrian-Croat, and I shall see the States of America and 
perhaps Ireland. I travel for ever; I am — how you call? — veuve — 
widow. My husband, he was dead; and so I am sad — I am always sad und 
so I trafel. I am alife of course, but I do not live. You onderstandt? Always 
sad. Vill you tell them the name of the ship to which they shall warf my 
trunks now. You trafel for pleasure? So! I trafel because I am alone und sad 
— always sad.” 

The trunks disappeared, the door shut, the heels clicked down the 
passage, and I was left scratching my head in wonder. How did that 
conversation begin — why did it end, and what is the use of meeting 
eccentricities who never explained themselves? I shall never get an answer, 
but that conversation is true, every word of it. I see now where the 
fragmentary school of novelists get their material from. 

When I went into the streets of Hong-Kong I stepped into thick slushy 
London mud of the kind that strikes chilly through the boot, and the rattle 
of innumerable wheels was as the rattle of hansoms. A soaking rain fell, and 
all the sahibs hailed ‘rickshaws, — they call them ‘ricks here, — and the 
wind was chillier than the rain. It was the first touch of honest weather 
since Calcutta. No wonder with such a climate that Hong-Kong was ten 
times livelier than Singapur, that there were signs of building everywhere, 
and gas-jets in all the houses, that colonnades and domes were scattered 
broadcast, and the Englishmen walked as Englishmen should — hurriedly 
and looking forward. All the length of the main street was verandahed, and 
the Europe shops squandered plate glass by the square yard. (Nota bene. — 
As in Simla so elsewhere: mistrust the plate glass shops. You pay for their 
fittings in each purchase.) 

The same Providence that runs big rivers so near to large cities puts main 
thoroughfares close to big hotels. I went down Queen Street, which is not 
very hilly. All the other streets that I looked up were built in steps after the 
fashion of Clovelly, and under blue skies would have given the Professor 
scores of good photographs. The rain and the fog blotted the views. Each 
upward-climbing street ran out in white mist that covered the sides of a hill, 
and the downward-sloping ones were lost in the steam from the waters of 
the harbour, and both were very strange to see. “Hi-yi-yow,” said my 


‘rickshaw coolie and balanced me on one wheel. I got out and met first a 
German with a beard, then three jolly sailor boys from a man-of-war, then a 
sergeant of Sappers, then a Parsee, then two Arabs, then an American, then 
a Jew, then a few thousand Chinese all carrying something, and then the 
Professor. 

“They make plates — instantaneous plates — in Tokio, I’m told. What 
d’you think of that?” he said. “Why, in India, the Survey Department are 
the only people who make their own plates. Instantaneous plates in Tokio; 
think of it!” 

I had owed the Professor one for a long time. “After all,” I replied, “it 
strikes me that we have made the mistake of thinking too much of India. We 
thought we were civilised, for instance. Let us take a lower place. This 
beats Calcutta into a hamlet.” 

And in good truth it did, because it was clean beyond the ordinary, 
because the houses were uniform, three storied, and verandahed, and the 
pavements were of stone. I met one horse, very ashamed of himself, who 
was looking after a cart on the sea road, but upstairs there are no vehicles 
save ‘rickshaws. Hong-Kong has killed the romance of the ‘rickshaw in my 
mind. They ought to be sacred to pretty ladies, instead of which men go to 
office in them, officers in full canonicals use them; tars try to squeeze in 
two abreast, and from what I have heard down at the barracks they do 
occasionally bring to the guard-room the drunken defaulter. “He falls asleep 
inside of it, Sir, and saves trouble.” The Chinese naturally have the town for 
their own, and profit by all our building improvements and regulations. 
Their golden and red signs flame down the Queen’s Road, but they are 
careful to supplement their own tongue by well-executed Europe lettering. I 
found only one exception, thus: — 

Fussing, Garpenter And Gabinet Naktr Has good Gabi Nets tor Sale. 

The shops are made to catch the sailor and the curio hunter, and they 
succeed admirably. When you come to these parts put all your money in a 
bank and tell the manager man not to give it you, however much you ask. 
So shall you be saved from bankruptcy. 

The Professor and I made a pilgrimage from Kee Sing even unto Yi 
King, who sells the decomposed fowl, and each shop was good. Though it 
sold shoes or sucking pigs, there was some delicacy of carving or gilded 
tracery in front to hold the eye, and each thing was quaint and striking of its 
kind. A fragment of twisted roots helped by a few strokes into the likeness 
of huddled devils, a running knop and flower cornice, a dull red and gold 
half-door, a split bamboo screen — they were all good, and their joinings 


and splicings and mortisings were accurate. The baskets of the coolies were 
good in shape, and the rattan fastenings that clenched them to the polished 
bamboo yoke were whipped down, so that there were no loose ends. You 
could slide in and out the drawers in the slung chests of the man who sold 
dinners to the ‘rickshaw coolies; and the pistons of the little wooden hand- 
pumps in the shops worked accurately in their sockets. 

I was studying these things while the Professor was roaming through 
carved ivories, broidered silks, panels of inlay, tortoise-shell filigree, jade- 
tipped pipes, and the God of Art only knows what else. 

“I don’t think even as much of him (meaning our Indian craftsman) as I 
used to do,” said the Professor, taking up a tiny ivory grotesque of a small 
baby trying to pull a water-buffalo out of its wallow — the whole story of 
beast and baby written in the hard ivory. The same thought was in both our 
minds; we had gone near the subject once or twice before. 

“They are a hundred times his superior in mere idea — let alone 
execution,” said the Professor, his hand on a sketch in woods and gems of a 
woman caught in a gale of wind protecting her baby from its violence. 

“Yes; and don’t you see that they only introduce aniline dyes into things 
intended for us. Whereas he wears them on his body whenever he can. 
What made this yellow image of a shopman here take delight in a dwarf 
orange tree in a turquoise blue pot?” I continued, sorting a bundle of cheap 
China spoons — all good in form, colour, and use. The big-bellied Chinese 
lanterns above us swayed in the wind with a soft chafing of oiled paper, but 
they made no sign, and the shopkeeper in blue was equally useless. 

“You wanchee buy? Heap plitty things here,” said he; and he filled a 
tobacco-pipe from a dull green leather pouch held at the mouth with a little 
bracelet of plasma, or it might have been the very jade. He was playing with 
a brown-wood abacus, and by his side was his day-book bound in oiled 
paper, and the tray of Indian ink, with the brushes and the porcelain 
supports for the brushes. He made an entry in his book and daintily painted 
in his latest transaction. The Chinese of course have been doing this for a 
few thousand years, but Life, and its experiences, is as new to me as it was 
to Adam, and I marvelled. 

“Wanchee buy?” reiterated the shopman after he had made his last 
flourish. 

“You,” said I, in the new tongue which I am acquiring, “wanchee know 
one piecee information b’long my pidgin. Savvy these things? Have got 
soul, you?” 

“Have got how?” 


“Have got one piecee soul — allee same spilit? No savvy? This way then 
— your people lookee allee same devil; but makee culio allee same pocket- 
Joss, and not giving any explanation. Why-for are you such a horrible 
contradiction?” 

“No savvy. Two dollar an’ half,” he said, balancing a cabinet in his hand. 
The Professor had not heard. His mind was oppressed with the fate of the 
Hindu. 

“There are three races who can work,” said the Professor, looking down 
the seething street where the ‘rickshaws tore up the slush, and the babel of 
Cantonese, and pidgin went up to the yellow fog in a jumbled snarl. 

“But there is only one that can swarm,” I answered. “The Hindu cuts his 
own throat and dies, and there are too few of the Sahib-log to last for ever. 
These people work and spread. They must have souls or they couldn’t 
understand pretty things.” 

“T can’t make it out,” said the Professor. “They are better artists than the 
Hindu, — that carving you are looking at is Japanese, by the way, — better 
artists and stronger workmen, man for man. They pack close and eat 
everything, and they can live on nothing.” 

“And I’ve been praising the beauties of Indian Art all my days.” It was a 
little disappointing when you come to think of it, but I tried to console 
myself by the thought that the two lay so far apart there was no comparison 
possible. And yet accuracy is surely the touchstone of all Art. 

“They will overwhelm the world,” said the Professor, calmly, and he 
went out to buy tea. 

Neither at Penang, Singapur, nor this place have I seen a single 
Chinaman asleep while daylight lasted. Nor have I seen twenty men who 
were obviously loafing. All were going to some definite end — if it were 
only like the coolie on the wharf, to steal wood from the scaffolding of a 
half-built house. In his own land, I believe, the Chinaman is treated with a 
certain amount of carelessness, not to say ferocity. Where he hides his love 
of art, the Heaven that made him out of the yellow earth that holds so much 
iron only knows. His love is for little things, or else why should he get 
quaint pendants for his pipe, and at the backmost back of his shop build up 
for himself a bowerbird’s collection of odds and ends, every one of which 
has beauty if you hold it sufficiently close to the eye. It grieves me that I 
cannot account for the ideas of a few hundred million men in a few hours. 
This much, however, seems certain. If we had control over as many 
Chinamen as we have natives of India, and had given them one tithe of the 
cossetting, the painful pushing forward, and studious, even nervous, regard 


of their interests and aspirations that we have given to India, we should long 
ago have been expelled from, or have reaped the reward of, the richest land 
on the face of the earth. A pair of my shoes have been, oddly enough, 
wrapped in a newspaper which carries for its motto the words, “There is no 
Indian nation, though there exists the germs of an Indian nationality,” or 
something very like that. This thing has been moving me to unholy 
laughter. The great big lazy land that we nurse and wrap in cotton-wool, 
and ask every morning whether it is strong enough to get out of bed, seems 
like a heavy soft cloud on the far-away horizon; and the babble that we 
were wont to raise about its precious future and its possibilities, no more 
than the talk of children in the streets who have made a horse out of a pea- 
pod and match-sticks, and wonder if it will ever walk. I am sadly out of 
conceit of mine own other — not mother — country now that I have had 
my boots blacked at once every time I happened to take them off. The 
blacker did not do it for the sake of a gratuity, but because it was his work. 
Like the beaver of old, he had to climb that tree; the dogs were after him. 
There was competition. 


Is there really such a place as Hong-Kong? People say so, but I have not 
yet seen it. Once indeed the clouds lifted and I saw a granite house perched 
like a cherub on nothing, a thousand feet above the town. It looked as if it 
might be the beginning of a civil station, but a man came up the street and 
said, “See this fog It will be like this till September. You’d better go away.” 
I shall not go. I shall encamp in front of the place until the fog lifts and the 
rain ceases. At present, and it is the third day of April, I am sitting in front 
of a large coal fire and thinking of the “frosty Caucasus” — you poor 
creatures in torment afar. And you think as you go to office and orderly- 
room that you are helping forward England’s mission in the East. ‘Tis a 
pretty delusion, and I am sorry to destroy it, but you have conquered the 
wrong country. 

Let us annex China. 


No. VIII 


OF JENNY AND HER FRIENDS. SHOWING HOW A MAN MAY GO 
TO SEE LIFE AND MEET DEATH THERE. OF THE FELICITY OF 
LIFE AND THE HAPPINESS OF CORINTHIAN KATE. THE WOMAN 
AND THE CHOLERA. 

“Love and let love, and so will I, But, sweet, for me no more with you, Not 
while I live, not though I die. Good night, good-by!” 

I am entirely the man about town, and sickness is no word for my 
sentiments. It began with an idle word in a bar-room. It ended goodness 
knows where. That the world should hold French, German, and Italian 
ladies of the ancient profession is no great marvel; but it is, to one who has 
lived in India, something shocking to meet again Englishwomen in the 
same sisterhood. When an opulent papa sends his son and heir round the 
world to enlarge his mind, does he reflect, I wonder, on the places into 
which the innocent strolls under the guidance of equally inexperienced 
friends? I am disposed to think that he does not. In the interest of the 
opulent papa, and from a genuine desire to see what they call Life, with a 
capital Hell, I went through Hong-Kong for the space of a night. I am glad 
that I am not a happy father with a stray son who thinks that he knows all 
the ropes. Vice must be pretty much the same all the round world over, but 
if a man wishes to get out of pleasure with it, let him go to Hong-Kong. 

“Of course things are out and away better at ‘Frisco,” said my guide, “but 
we consider this very fair for the Island.” It was not till a fat person in a 
black dressing-gown began to squeal demands for horrible stuff called “a 
bottle of wine” that I began to understand the glory of the situation. I was 
seeing Life. “Life” is a great thing. It consists in swigging sweet champagne 
that was stolen from a steward of the P. and O., and exchanging bad words 
with pale-faced baggages who laugh demnibly without effort and without 
emotion. The argot of the real “chippy” (this means man of the world — 
Anglice, a half-drunk youth with his hat on the back of his head) is not easy 
to come at. It requires an apprenticeship in America. I stood appalled at the 
depth and richness of the American language, of which I was privileged to 
hear a special dialect. There were girls who had been to Leadville and 
Denver and the wilds of the wilder West, who had acted in minor 
companies, and who had generally misconducted themselves in a hundred 
weary ways. They chattered like daws and shovelled down the sickly liquor 
that made the rooms reek. As long as they talked sensibly things were 


amusing, but a sufficiency of liquor made the mask drop, and verily they 
swore by all their gods, chief of whom is Obidicut. Very many men have 
heard a white woman swear, but some few, and among these I have been, 
are denied the experience. It is quite a revelation; and if nobody tilts you 
backwards out of your chair, you can reflect on heaps of things connected 
with it. So they cursed and they drank and they told tales, sitting in a circle, 
till I felt that this was really Life and a thing to be quitted if I wished to like 
it. The young man who knew a thing or two, and gave the girls leave to sell 
him if they could, was there of course, and the hussies sold him as he stood 
for all he considered himself worth; and I saw the by-play. Surely the safest 
way to be fooled is to know everything. Then there was an interlude and 
some more shrieks and howls, which the generous public took as indicating 
immense mirth and enjoyment of Life; and I came to yet another 
establishment, where the landlady lacked the half of her left lung, as a 
cough betrayed, but was none the less amusing in a dreary way, until she 
also dropped the mask and the playful jesting began. All the jokes I had 
heard before at the other place. It is a poor sort of Life that cannot spring 
one new jest a day. More than ever did the youth cock his hat and explain 
that he was a real “chippy,” and that there were no flies on him. Any one 
without a cast-iron head would be “real chippy” next morning after one 
glass of that sirupy champagne. I understand now why men feel insulted 
when sweet fizz is offered to them. The second interview closed as the 
landlady gracefully coughed us into the passage, and so into the healthy, 
silent streets. She was very ill indeed, and announced that she had but four 
months more to live. 

“Are we going to hold these dismal levees all through the night?” I 
demanded at the fourth house, where I dreaded the repetition of the thrice- 
told tales. 

“It’s better in ‘Frisco. Must amuse the girls a little bit, y’know. Walk 
round and wake ‘em up. That’s Life. You never saw it in India?” was the 
reply. 

“No, thank God, I didn’t. A week of this would make me hang myself,” I 
returned, leaning wearily against a door-post. There were very loud sounds 
of revelry by night here, and the inmates needed no waking up. One of them 
was recovering from a debauch of three days, and the other was just 
entering upon the same course. Providence protected me all through. A 
certain austere beauty of countenance had made every one take me for a 
doctor or a parson — a qualified parson, I think; and so I was spared many 
of the more pronounced jokes, and could sit and contemplate the Life that 


was so sweet. I thought of the Oxonian in Tom and Jerry playing jigs at the 
spinet, — you seen the old-fashioned plate, — while Corinthian Tom and 
Corinthian Kate danced a stately saraband in a little carpeted room. The 
worst of it was, the women were real women and pretty, and like some 
people I knew, and when they stopped the insensate racket for a while they 
were well behaved. 

“Pass for real ladies anywhere,” said my friend. “Aren’t these things well 
managed?” 

Then Corinthian Kate began to bellow for more drinks, — it was three in 
the morning, — and the current of hideous talk recommenced. 

They spoke about themselves as “gay.” This does not look much on 
paper. To appreciate the full grimness of the sarcasm hear it from their lips 
amid their own surroundings. I winked with vigour to show that I 
appreciated Life and was a real chippy, and that upon me, too, there were no 
flies. There is an intoxication in company that carries a man to excess of 
mirth; but when a party of four deliberately sit down to drink and swear, the 
bottom tumbles out of the amusement somehow, and loathing and boredom 
follow. A night’s reflection has convinced me that there is no hell for these 
women in another world. They have their own in this Life, and I have been 
through it a little way. Still carrying the brevet rank of doctor, it was my 
duty to watch through the night to the dawn a patient — gay, toujours gay, 
remember — quivering on the verge of a complaint called the “jumps.” 
Corinthian Kate will get hers later on. Her companion, emerging from a 
heavy drink, was more than enough for me. She was an unmitigated horror, 
until I lost detestation in genuine pity. The fear of death was upon her for a 
reason that you shall hear. 

“I say, you say you come from India. Do you know anything about 
cholera?” 

“A little,’ I answered. The voice of the questioner was cracked and 
quavering. A long pause. 

“I say, Doctor, what are the symptoms of cholera? A woman died just 
over the street there last week.” 

“This is pleasant,” I thought. “But I must remember that it is Life.” 

“She died last week — cholera. My God, I tell you she was dead in six 
hours! I guess I’ ll get cholera, too. I can’t, though. Can I? I thought I had it 
two days ago. It hurt me terribly. I can’t get it, can I? It never attacks people 
twice, does it? Oh, say it doesn’t and be damned to you. Doctor, what are 
the symptoms of cholera?” 

I waited till she had detailed her own attack, assured her that these and no 


others were the symptoms, and — may this be set to my credit — that 
cholera never attacked twice. This soothed her for ten minutes. Then she 
sprang up with an oath and shrieked: — 

“T won’t be buried in Hong-Kong. That frightens me. When I die — of 
cholera — take me to ‘Frisco and bury me there. In ‘Frisco — Lone 
Mountain ‘Frisco — you hear, Doctor?” 

I heard and promised. Outside the birds were beginning to twitter and the 
dawn was pencilling the shutters. 

“T say, Doctor, did you ever know Cora Pearl?” 

“Knew of her.” I wondered whether she was going to walk round the 
room to all eternity with her eyes glaring at the ceiling and her hands 
twisting and untwisting one within the other. 

“Well,” she began, in an impressive whisper, “it was young Duval shot 
himself on her mat and made a bloody mess there. I mean real bloody. You 
don’t carry a pistol, Doctor? Savile did. You didn’t know Savile. He was 
my husband in the States. But I’m English, pure English. That’s what I am. 
Let’s have a bottle of wine, I’m so nervous. Not good for me? What the — 
No, you’re a doctor. You know what’s good against cholera. Tell me! Tell 
me.” 

She crossed to the shutters and stared out, her hand upon the bolt, and the 
bolt clacked against the wood because of the tremulous hand. 

“T tell you Corinthian Kate’s drunk — full as she can hold. She’s always 
drinking. Did you ever see my shoulder — these two marks on it? They 
were given me by a man — a gentleman — the night before last. I didn’t 
fall against any furniture. He struck me with his cane twice, the beast, the 
beast, the beast! If I had been full, Pd have knocked the dust out of him. 
The beast! But I only went into the verandah and cried fit to break my heart. 
Oh, the beast!” 

She paced the room, chafing her shoulder and crooning over it as though 
it were an animal. Then she swore at the man. Then she fell into a sort of 
stupor, but moaned and swore at the man in her sleep, and wailed for her 
amah to come and dress her shoulder. 

Asleep she was not unlovely, but the mouth twitched and the body was 
shaken with shiverings, and there was no peace in her at all. Daylight 
showed her purple-eyed, slack-cheeked, and staring, racked with a 
headache and the nervous twitches. Indeed I was seeing Life; but it did not 
amuse me, for I felt that I, though I only made capital of her extreme woe, 
was guilty equally with the rest of my kind that had brought her here. 

Then she told lies. At least I was informed that they were lies later on by 


the real man of the world. They related to herself and her people, and if 
untrue must have been motiveless, for all was sordid and sorrowful, though 
she tried to gild the page with a book of photos which linked her to her past. 
Not being a man of the world, I prefer to believe that the tales were true, 
and thank her for the honour she did me in the telling. 

I had fancied that the house had nothing sadder to show me than her face. 
Here was I wrong. Corinthian Kate had really been drinking, and rose up 
reeling drunk, which is an awful thing to witness, and makes one’s head 
ache sympathetically. Something had gone wrong in the slatternly menage 
where the plated tea-services were mixed with cheap China; and the 
household was being called to account. I watched her clutching the 
mosquito net for support, a horror and an offence in the eye of the guiltless 
day. I heard her swear in a thick, sodden voice as I have never yet heard a 
man swear, and I marvelled that the house did not thunder in on our heads. 
Her companion interposed, but was borne down by a torrent of blasphemy, 
and the half a dozen little dogs that infested the room removed themselves 
beyond reach of Corinthian Kate’s hand or foot. That she was a handsome 
woman only made the matter worse. The companion collapsed shivering on 
one of the couches, and Kate swayed to and fro and cursed God and man 
and earth and heaven with puffed lips. If Alma Tadema could have painted 
her, — an arrangement in white, black hair, flashing eyes, and bare feet, — 
we should have seen the true likeness of the Eternal Priestess of Humanity. 
Or she would have been better drawn when the passion was over, tottering 
across the room, a champagne glass held high above her head, shouting, at 
ten o’clock in the morning, for some more of the infamous brewage that 
was even then poisoning the air of the whole house. She got her liquor, and 
the two women sat down to share it together. That was their breakfast. 

I went away very sick and miserable, and as the door closed I saw the 
two drinking. 

“Out and away better in ‘Frisco,” said the real “chippy” one. “But you 
see they are awfully nice — could pass for ladies any time they like. I tell 
you a man has to go round and keep his eyes open among them when he’s 
seeing a little sporting life.” 

I have seen all that I wish to see, and henceforward I will pass. There 
may be better champagne and better drinkers in ‘Frisco and elsewhere, but 
the talk will be the same, and the mouldiness and staleness of it all will be 
the same till the end of time. If this be Life, give me a little honest death, 
without drinks and without foul jesting. Anyway you look at it ‘tis a poor 
performance, badly played, and too near to a tragedy to be pleasant. But it 


seems to amuse the young man wandering about the world, and I cannot 
believe that it is altogether good for him — unless, indeed, it makes him 
fonder of his home. 

And mine was the greater sin! I was driven by no gust of passion, but 
went in cold blood to make my account of this Inferno, and to measure the 
measureless miseries of life. For the wholly insignificant sum of thirty 
dollars I had purchased information and disgust more than I required, and 
the right to look after a woman half crazed with drink and fear the third part 
of a terrible night. Mine was the greater sin. 

When we stepped back into the world I was glad that the fog stood 
between myself and the heaven above. 


No. IX 


SOME TALK WITH A TAIPAN AND A GENERAL; PROVES IN WHAT 
MANNER A SEA PICNIC MAY BE A SUCCESS. 

“T should like to rise and go Where the golden apples grow, Where beneath 
another sky Parrot-islands anchored lie.” 

— R. L. Stevenson. 

Hong-Kong was so much alive, so built, so lighted, and so bloatedly rich 
to all outward appearance that I wanted to know how these things came 
about. You can’t lavish granite by the cubic ton for nothing, or rivet your 
cliffs with Portland cement, or build a five-mile bund, or establish a club 
like a small palace. I sought a Taipan, which means the head of an English 
trading firm. He was the biggest Taipan on the island, and quite the nicest. 
He owned ships and wharves and houses and mines and a hundred other 
things. To him said I: — 

“O Taipan, I am a poor person from Calcutta, and the liveliness of your 
place astounds me. How is it that every one smells of money; whence come 
your municipal improvements; and why are the White Men so restless?” 

Said the Taipan: “It is because the island is going ahead mightily. 
Because everything pays. Observe this share-list.” 

He took me down a list of thirty or less companies — steam-launch 
companies, mining, rope-weaving, dock, trading, agency and general 
companies — and with five exceptions all the shares were at premium — 
some a hundred, some five hundred, and others only fifty. 

“It is not a boom,” said the Taipan. “It is genuine. Nearly every man you 
meet in these parts is a broker, and he floats companies.” 

I looked out of the window and beheld how companies were floated. 
Three men with their hats on the back of their heads converse for ten 
minutes. To these enters a fourth with a pocket-book. Then all four dive into 
the Hong-Kong Hotel for material wherewith to float themselves and — 
there is your company! 

“From these things,” said the Taipan, “comes the wealth of Hong-Kong. 
Every notion here pays, from the dairy-farm upwards. We have passed 
through our bad times and come to the fat years.” 

He told me tales of the old times — pityingly because he knew I could 
not understand. All I could tell was that the place dressed by America — 
from the hair-cutters’ saloons to the liquor-bars. The faces of men were 
turned to the Golden Gate even while they floated most of the Singapur 


companies. There is not sufficient push in Singapur alone, so Hong-Kong 
helps. Circulars of new companies lay on the bank counters. I moved amid 
a maze of interests that I could not comprehend, and spoke to men whose 
minds were at Hankow, Foochoo, Amoy, or even further — beyond the 
Yangtze gorges where the Englishman trades. 

After a while I escaped from the company-floaters because I knew I 
could not understand them, and ran up a hill. Hong-Kong is all hill except 
when the fog shuts out everything except the sea. Tree ferns sprouted on the 
ground and azaleas mixed with the ferns, and there were bamboos over all. 
Consequently it was only natural that I should find a tramway that stood on 
its head and waved its feet in the mist. They called it the Victoria Gap 
Tramway and hauled it up with a rope. It ran up a hill into space at an angle 
of 65°, and to those who have seen the Rigi, Mount Washington, a 
switchback railway, and the like would not have been impressive. But 
neither you nor I have ever been hauled from Annandale to the Chaura 
Maidan in a bee-line with a five-hundred-foot drop on the off-side, and we 
are at liberty to marvel. It is not proper to run up inclined ways at the tail of 
a string, more especially when you cannot see two yards in front of you and 
all earth below is a swirling cauldron of mist. Nor, unless you are warned of 
the opticalness of the delusion, is it nice to see from your seat, houses and 
trees at magic-lantern angles. Such things, before tiffin, are worse than the 
long roll of the China seas. 

They turned me out twelve hundred feet above the city on the military 
road to Dalhousie, as it will be when India has a surplus. Then they brought 
me a glorified dandy which, not knowing any better, they called a chair. 
Except that it is too long to run corners easily, a chair is vastly superior to a 
dandy. It is more like a Bombay side tonjon — the kind we use at 
Mahableshwar. You sit in a wicker chair, slung low on ten feet of elastic 
wooden shafting, and there are light blinds against the rain. 

“We are now,” said the Professor, as he wrung out his hat gemmed with 
the dews of the driving mist, “we are now on a pleasure trip. This is the 
road to Chakrata in the rains.” 

“Nay,” said I; “it is from Solon to Kasauli that we are going. Look at the 
black rocks.” 

“Bosh!” said the Professor. “This is a civilised country. Look at the road, 
look at the railings — look at the gutters.” 

And as I hope never to go to Solon again, the road was cemented, the 
railings were of iron mortised into granite blocks, and the gutters were 
paved. ‘Twas no wider than a hill-path, but if it had been the Viceroy’s pet 


promenade it could not have been better kept. There was no view. That was 
why the Professor had taken his camera. We passed coolies widening the 
road, and houses shut up and deserted, solid squat little houses made of 
stone, with pretty names after our hill-station custom — Townend, 
Craggylands, and the like — and at these things my heart burned within me. 
Hong-Kong has no right to mix itself up with Mussoorie in this fashion. We 
came to the meeting-place of the winds, eighteen hundred feet above all the 
world, and saw forty miles of clouds. That was the Peak — the great view- 
place of the island. A laundry on a washing day would have been more 
interesting. 

“Let us go down, Professor,” said I, “and we’ll get our money back. This 
isn’t a view.” 

We descended by the marvellous tramway, each pretending to be as little 
upset as the other, and started in pursuit of a Chinese burying-ground. 

“Go to the Happy Valley,” said an expert. “The Happy Valley, where the 
racecourse and the cemeteries are.” 

“Tt’s Mussoorie,” said the Professor. “I knew it all along.” 

It was Mussoorie, though we had to go through a half-mile of Portsmouth 
Hard first. Soldiers grinned at us from the verandahs of their most solid 
three-storied barracks; all the blue-jackets of all the China squadron were 
congregated in the Royal Navy Seaman’s Club, and they beamed upon us. 
The bluejacket is a beautiful creature, and very healthy, but ... I gave my 
heart to Thomas Atkins long ago, and him I love. 

By the way, how is it that a Highland regiment — the Argyll and 
Southerlandshire for instance — get such good recruits? Do the kilt and 
sporran bring in brawny youngsters of five-foot nine, and thirty-nine inch 
round the chest? The Navy draws well-built men also. How is it that Our 
infantry regiments fare so badly? 

We came to the Happy Valley by way of a monument to certain dead 
Englishmen. Such things cease to move emotion after a little while. They 
are but the seed of the great harvest whereof our children’s children shall 
assuredly reap the fruits. The men were killed in a fight, or by disease. We 
hold Hong-Kong, and by Our strength and wisdom it is a great city, built 
upon a rock, and furnished with a dear little seven-furlong racecourse set in 
the hills, and fringed as to one side with the homes of the dead — 
Mahometan, Christian, and Parsee. A wall of bamboos shuts off the course 
and the grand-stand from the cemeteries. It may be good enough for Hong- 
Kong, but would you care to watch your pony running with a grim reminder 
of “gone to the drawer” not fifty feet behind you? Very beautiful are the 


cemeteries, and very carefully tended. The rocky hillside rises so near to 
them that the more recent dead can almost command a view of the racing as 
they lie. Even this far from the strife of the Churches they bury the different 
sects of Christians apart. One creed paints its wall white, and the other blue. 
The latter, as close to the race-stand as may be, writes in straggling letters, 
“Hodie mihi cras tibi.” No, I should not care to race in Hong-Kong. The 
scornful assemblage behind the grand-stand would be enough to ruin any 
luck. 

Chinamen do not approve of showing their cemeteries. We hunted ours 
from ledge to ledge of the hillsides, through crops and woods and crops 
again, till we came to a village of black and white pigs and riven red rocks 
beyond which the dead lay. It was a third-rate place, but was pretty. I have 
studied that oilskin mystery, the Chinaman, for at least five days, and why 
he should elect to be buried in good scenery, and by what means he knows 
good scenery when he sees it, I cannot fathom. But he gets it when the sight 
is taken from him, and his friends fire crackers above him in token of the 
triumph. 

That night I dined with the Taipan in a palace. They say the merchant 
prince of Calcutta is dead — killed by exchange. Hong-Kong ought to be 
able to supply one or two samples. The funny thing in the midst of all this 
wealth — wealth such as one reads about in novels — is to hear the curious 
deference that is paid to Calcutta. Console yourselves with that, gentlemen 
of the Ditch, for by my faith, it is the one thing that you can boast of. At 
this dinner I learned that Hong-Kong was impregnable and that China was 
rapidly importing twelve and forty ton guns for the defence of her coasts. 
The one statement I doubted, but the other was truth. Those who have 
occasion to speak of China in these parts do so deferentially, as who should 
say: “Germany intends such and such,” or “These are the views of Russia.” 
The very men who talk thus are doing their best to force upon the great 
Empire all the stimulants of the West — railways, tram lines, and so forth. 
What will happen when China really wakes up, runs a line from Shanghai 
to Lhassa, starts another line of imperial Yellow Flag immigrant steamers, 
and really works and controls her own gun-factories and arsenals? The 
energetic Englishmen who ship the forty-tonners are helping to this end, but 
all they say is: “We’re well paid for what we do. There’s no sentiment in 
business, and anyhow, China will never go to war with England.” Indeed, 
there is no sentiment in business. The Taipan’s palace, full of all things 
beautiful, and flowers more lovely than the gem-like cabinets they adorned, 
would have made happy half a hundred young men craving for luxury, and 


might have made them writers, singers, and poets. It was inhabited by men 
with big heads and straight eyes, who sat among the splendours and talked 
business. 

If I were not going to be a Burman when I die I would be a Taipan at 
Hong-Kong. He knows so much and he deals so largely with Princes and 
Powers, and he has a flag of his very own which he pins on to all his 
steamers. 

The blessed chance that looks after travellers sent me next day on a 
picnic, and all because I happened to wander into the wrong house. This is 
quite true, and very like our Anglo-Indian ways of doing things. 

“Perhaps,” said the hostess, “this will be our only fine day. Let us spend 
it in a steam-launch.” 

Forthwith we embarked upon a new world — that of Hong-Kong harbour 
— and with a dramatic regard for the fitness of things our little ship was the 
Pioneer. The picnic included the new General — he that came from 
England in the Nawab and told me about Lord Wolseley — and his aide-de- 
camp, who was quite English and altogether different from an Indian 
officer. He never once talked shop, and if he had a grievance hid it behind 
his mustache. 

The harbour is a great world in itself. Photographs say that it is lovely, 
and this I can believe from the glimpses caught through the mist as the 
Pioneer worked her way between the lines of junks, the tethered liners, the 
wallowing coal hulks, the trim, low-lying American corvette, the Orontes, 
huge and ugly, the Cockchafer, almost as small as its namesake, the ancient 
three-decker converted into a military hospital, — Thomas gets change of 
air thus, — and a few hundred thousand sampans manned by women with 
babies tied on to their backs. Then we swept down the sea face of the city 
and saw that it was great, till we came to an unfinished fort high up on the 
side of a green hill, and I watched the new General as men watch an oracle. 
Have I told you that he is an Engineer General, specially sent out to attend 
to the fortifications? He looked at the raw earth and the granite masonry, 
and there was keen professional interest in his eye. Perhaps he would say 
something. I edged nearer in that hope. He did: — 

“Sherry and sandwiches? Thanks, I will. ‘Stonishing how hungry the sea- 
air makes a man feel,” quoth the General; and we went along under the 
grey-green coast, looking at stately country houses made of granite, where 
Jesuit fathers and opulent merchants dwell. It was the Mashobra of this 
Simla. It was also the Highlands, it was also Devonshire, and it was 
specially grey and chilly. 


Never did Pioneer circulate in stranger waters. On the one side was a 
bewildering multiplicity of islets; on the other, the deeply indented shores 
of the main island, sometimes running down to the sea in little sandy coves, 
at others falling sheer in cliff and sea-worm cave full of the boom of the 
breakers. Behind, rose the hills into the mist, the everlasting mist. 

“We are going to Aberdeen,” said the hostess; “then to Stanley, and then 
across the island on foot by way of the Ti-tam reservoir. That will show you 
a lot of the country.” 

We shot into a fiord and discovered a brown fishing village which kept 
sentry over two docks, and a Sikh policeman. All the inhabitants were rosy- 
cheeked women, each owning one-third of a boat, and a whole baby, 
wrapped up in red cloth and tied to the back. The mother was dressed in 
blue for a reason, — if her husband whacked her over the shoulders, he 
would run a fair chance of crushing the baby’s head unless the infant were 
of a distinct colour. 

Then we left China altogether, and steamed into far Lochaber, with a 
climate to correspond. Good people under the punkah, think for a moment 
of cloud-veiled headlands running out into a steel-grey sea, crisped with a 
cheek-rasping breeze that makes you sit down under the bulwarks and gasp 
for breath. Think of the merry pitch and roll of a small craft as it buzzes 
from island to island, or venturously cuts across the mouth of a mile-wide 
bay, while you mature amid fresh scenery, fresh talk, and fresh faces, an 
appetite that shall uphold the credit of the great empire in a strange land. 
Once more we found a village which they called Stanley; but it was 
different from Aberdeen. Tenantless buildings of brownstone stared 
seaward from the low downs, and there lay behind them a stretch of 
weather-beaten wall. No need to ask what these things meant. They cried 
aloud: “It is a deserted cantonment, and the population is in the cemetery.” 

I asked, “What regiment?” 

“The Ninety-second, I think,” said the General. “But that was in the old 
times — in the Sixties. I believe they quartered a lot of troops here and built 
the barracks on the ground; and the fever carried all the men off like flies. 
Isn’t it a desolate place?” 

My mind went back to a neglected graveyard a stone’s throw from 
Jehangir’s tomb in the gardens of Shalimar, where the cattle and the 
cowherd look after the last resting-places of the troops who first occupied 
Lahore. We are a great people and very strong, but we build Our empire in a 
wasteful manner — on the bones of the dead that have died of disease. 

“But about the fortifications, General? Is it true that etc., etc.?” 


“The fortifications are right enough as things go; what we want is men.” 

“How many?” 

“Say about three thousand for the Island — enough to stop any 
expedition that might come. Look at all these little bays and coves. There 
are twenty places at the back of the island where you could land men and 
make things unpleasant for Hong-Kong.” 

“But,” I ventured, “isn’t it the theory that any organised expedition ought 
to be stopped by our fleet before it got here? Whereas the forts are supposed 
to prevent cutting out, shelling, and ransoming by a disconnected man-of- 
war or two.” 

“If you go on that theory,” said the General, “the men-of-war ought to be 
stopped by our fleets, too. That’s all nonsense. If any Power can throw 
troops here, you want troops to turn ‘em out, and — don’t we wish we may 
get them!” 

“And you? Your command here is for five years, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no! Eighteen months ought to see me out. I don’t want to stick here 
for ever. I’ve other notions for myself,” said the General, scrambling over 
the boulders to get at his tiffin. 

And that is just the worst of it. Here was a nice General helping to lay out 
fortifications, with one eye on Hong-Kong and the other, his right one, on 
England. He would be more than human not to sell himself and his orders 
for the command of a brigade in the next English affair. He would be afraid 
of being too long away from home lest he should drop out of the running 
and ... Well, we are just the same in India, and there is not the least hope of 
raising a Legion of the Lost for colonial service — of men who would do 
their work in one place for ever and look for nothing beyond it. But 
remember that Hong-Kong — with five million tons of coal, five miles of 
shipping, docks, wharves, huge civil station, forty million pounds of trade, 
and the nicest picnic parties that you ever did see — wants three thousand 
men and — she won’t get them. She has two batteries of garrison artillery, a 
regiment, and a lot of gun lascars — about enough to prevent the guns from 
rusting on their carriages. There are three forts on an island — Stonecutter’s 
Island — between Hong-Kong and the mainland, three on Hong-Kong 
itself, and three or four scattered about elsewhere. Naturally the full 
complement of guns has not arrived. Even in India you cannot man forts 
without trained gunners. But tiffin under the lee of a rock was more 
interesting than colonial defence. A man cannot talk politics if he be empty. 

Our one fine day shut in upon the empty plates in wind and rain, and the 
march across the island began. 


As the launch was blotted out in the haze we squelched past sugar-cane 
crops and fat pigs, past the bleak cemetery of dead soldiers on the hill, 
across a section of moor, till we struck a hill-road above the sea. The views 
shifted and changed like a kaleidoscope. First a shaggy shoulder of land 
tufted with dripping rushes and naught above, beneath, or around but mist 
and the straight spikes of the rain; then red road swept by water that fell 
into the unknown; then a combe, straight walled almost as a house, at the 
bottom of which crawled the jade-green sea; then a vista of a bay, a bank of 
white sand, and a red-sailed junk beating out before the squall; then only 
wet rock and fern, and the voice of thunder calling from peak to peak. 

A landward turn in the road brought us to the pine woods of Theog and 
the rhododendrons — but they called them azaleas — of Simla, and ever 
the rain fell as though it had been July in the hills instead of April at Hong- 
Kong. An invading army marching upon Victoria would have a sad time of 
it even if the rain did not fall. There are but one or two gaps in the hills 
through which it could travel, and there is a scheme in preparation whereby 
they shall be cut off and annihilated when they come. When I had to climb 
a clay hill backwards digging my heels into the dirt, I very much pitied that 
invading army. 

Whether the granite-faced reservoir and two-mile tunnel that supplies 
Hong-Kong with water be worth seeing I cannot tell. There was too much 
water in the air for comfort even when one tried to think of Home. 

But go you and take the same walk — ten miles, and only two of ‘em on 
level ground. Steam to the forsaken cantonment of Stanley and cross the 
island, and tell me whether you have seen anything so wild and wonderful 
in its way as the scenery. I am going up the river to Canton, and cannot stay 
for word-paintings. 


No. X 


SHOWS HOW I CAME TO GOBLIN MARKET AND TOOK A 
SCUNNER AT IT AND CURSED THE CHINESE PEOPLE. SHOWS 
FURTHER HOW I INITIATED ALL HONG-KONG INTO OUR 
FRATERNITY. 

Providence is pleased to be sarcastic. It sent rain and a raw wind from the 
beginning till the end. That is one of the disadvantages of leaving India. 
You cut yourself adrift, from the only trustworthy climate in the world. I 
despise a land that has to waste half its time in watching the clouds. The 
Canton trip (I have been that way) introduces you to the American river 
steamer, which is not in the least like one of the Irrawaddy flotilla or an 
omnibus, as many people believe. It is composed almost entirely of white 
paint, sheet-lead, a cow-horn, and a walking-beam, and holds about as 
much cargo as a P. and O. The trade between Canton and Hong-Kong seems 
to be immense, and a steamer covers the ninety miles between port and port 
daily. None the less are the Chinese passengers daily put under hatches or 
its equivalent after they leave port, and daily is the stand of loaded Sniders 
in the cabin inspected and cleaned up. Daily, too, I should imagine, the 
captain of each boat tells his Globe-trotting passengers the venerable story 
of the looting of a river steamer — how two junks fouled her at a 
convenient bend in the river, while the native passengers on her rose and 
made things very lively for the crew, and ended by clearing out that 
steamer. The Chinese are a strange people! They had a difficulty at Hong- 
Kong not very long ago about photographing labour coolies, and in the 
excitement, which was considerable, a rickety old war junk got into 
position off the bund with the avowed intention of putting a three-pound 
shot through the windows of the firm who had suggested the 
photographing. And this though vessel and crew could have been blown in 
cigarette-ash in ten minutes! 

But no one pirated the Ho-nam, though the passengers did their best to 
set her on fire by upsetting the lamps of their opium pipes. She blared her 
unwieldy way across the packed shipping of the harbour and ran into grey 
mist and driving rain. When I say that the scenery was like the West 
Highlands you will by this time understand what I mean. Large screw 
steamers, China pig-boats very low in the water and choked with live-stock, 
wallowing junks and ducking sampans filled the waterways of a stream as 
broad as the Hughli and much better defended so far as the art of man was 


concerned. Their little difficulty with the French a few years ago has taught 
the Chinese a great many things which, perhaps, it were better for us that 
they had left alone. 

The first striking object of Canton city is the double tower of the big 
Catholic Church. Take off your hat to this because it means a great deal, 
and stands as the visible standard of a battle that has yet to be fought. Never 
have the missionaries of the Mother of the Churches wrestled so mightily 
with any land as with China, and never has nation so scientifically tortured 
the missionary as has China. Perhaps when the books are audited 
somewhere else, each race, the White and the Yellow, will be found to have 
been right according to their lights. 

I had taken one fair look at the city from the steamer, and threw up my 
cards. “I can’t describe this place, and besides, I hate Chinamen.” 

“Bosh! It is only Benares, magnified about eight times. Come along.” 

It was Benares, without any wide streets or chauks, and yet darker than 
Benares, in that the little skyline was entirely blocked by tier on tier of 
hanging signs, — red, gold, black, and white. The shops stood on granite 
plinths, pukka brick above, and tile-roofed. Their fronts were carved wood, 
gilt, and coloured savagely. John knows how to dress a shop, though he 
may sell nothing more lovely than smashed fowl and chitterlings. Every 
other shop was a restaurant, and the space between them crammed with 
humanity. Do you know those horrible sponges full of worms that grow in 
warm seas? You break off a piece of it and the worms break too. Canton 
was that sponge. “Hi, low yah. To hoh wang!” yelled the chair-bearers to 
the crowd, but I was afraid that if the poles chipped the corner of a house 
the very bricks would begin to bleed. Hong-Kong showed me how the 
Chinaman could work. Canton explained why he set no value on life. The 
article was cheaper than in India. I hated the Chinaman before; I hated him 
doubly as I choked for breath in his seething streets where nothing short of 
the pestilence could clear a way. There was of course no incivility from the 
people, but the mere mob was terrifying. There are three or four places in 
the world where it is best for an Englishman to agree with his adversary 
swiftly, whatever the latter’s nationality may be. Canton heads the list. 
Never argue with anybody in Canton. Let the guide do it for you. Then the 
stinks rose up and overwhelmed us. In this respect Canton was Benares 
twenty times magnified. The Hindu is a sanitating saint compared to the 
Chinaman. He is a rigid Malthusian in the same regard. 

“Very bad stink, this place. You come right along,” said Ah Cum, who 
had learned his English from Americans. He was very kind. He showed me 


feather-jewellery shops where men sat pinching from the gorgeous wings of 
jays, tiny squares of blue and lilac feathers, and pasting them into gold 
settings, so that the whole looked like Jeypore enamel of the rarest. But we 
went into a shop. Ah Cum drew us inside the big door and bolted it, while 
the crowd blocked up the windows and shutter-bars. I thought more of the 
crowd than the jewellery. The city was so dark and the people were so very 
many and so unhuman. 

The March of the Mongol is a pretty thing to write about in magazines. 
Hear it once in the gloom of an ancient curio shop, where nameless devils 
of the Chinese creed make mouths at you from back-shelves, where brazen 
dragons, revelations of uncleanliness, all catch your feet as you stumble 
across the floor — hear the tramp of the feet on the granite blocks of the 
road and the breaking wave of human speech, that is not human! “Watch 
the yellow faces that glare at you between the bars, and you will be afraid, 
as I was afraid. 

“Tt’s beautiful work,” said the Professor, bending over a Cantonese 
petticoat — a wonder of pale green, blue, and Silver. “Now I understand 
why the civilised European of Irish extraction kills the Chinaman in 
America. It is justifiable to kill him. It would be quite right to wipe the city 
of Canton off the face of the earth, and to exterminate all the people who 
ran away from the shelling. The Chinaman ought not to count.” 

I had gone off on my own train of thought, and it was a black and bitter 
one. 

“Why on earth can’t you look at the lions and enjoy yourself, and leave 
politics to the men who pretend to understand ‘em?” said the Professor. 

“Tt’s no question of politics,” I replied. “This people ought to be killed off 
because they are unlike any people I ever met before. Look at their faces. 
They despise us. You can see it, and they aren’t a bit afraid of us either.” 

Then Ah Cum took us by ways that were dark to the temple of the Five 
Hundred Genii, which was one of the sights of the rabbit-warren. This was 
a Buddhist temple with the usual accessories of altars and altar lights and 
colossal figures of doorkeepers at the gates. Round the inner court runs a 
corridor lined on both sides with figures about half life-size, representing 
most of the races of Asia. Several of the Jesuit Fathers are said to be in that 
gallery, — you can find it all in the guide-books, — and there is one image 
of a jolly-looking soul in a hat and full beard, but, like the others, naked to 
the waist. “That European gentleman,” said Ah Cum. “That Marco Polo.” 
“Make the most of him,” I said. “The time is coming when there will be no 
European gentlemen — nothing but yellow people with black hearts — 


black hearts, Ah Cum — and a devil-born capacity for doing more work 
than they ought.” 

“Come and see a clock,” said he. “Old clock. It runs by water. Come on 
right along.” He took us to another temple and showed us an old water- 
clock of four gurrahs: just the same sort of thing as they have in out-of-the- 
way parts of India for the use of the watchmen. The Professor vows that the 
machine, which is supposed to give the time to the city, is regulated by the 
bells of the steamers in the river, Canton water being too thick to run 
through anything smaller than a half-inch pipe. From the pagoda of this 
temple we could see that the roofs of all the houses below were covered 
with filled water-jars. There is no sort of fire organisation in the city. When 
lighted it burns till it stops. 

Ah Cum led us to the Potter’s Field, where the executions take place. The 
Chinese slay by the hundred, and far be it from me to say that such 
generosity of bloodshed is cruel. They could afford to execute in Canton 
alone at the rate of ten thousand a year without disturbing the steady flow of 
population. An executioner who happened to be wandering about — 
perhaps in search of employment — offered us a sword under guarantee 
that it had cut off many heads. “Keep it,” I said. “Keep it, and let the good 
work go on. My friend, you cannot execute too freely in this land. You are 
blessed, I apprehend, with a purely literary bureaucracy recruited — correct 
me if I am wrong — from all social strata, more especially those in which 
the idea of cold-blooded cruelty has, as it were, become embedded. Now, 
when to inherited devildom is superadded a purely literary education of 
grim and formal tendencies, the result, my evil-looking friend, — the result, 
I repeat, — is a state of affairs which is faintly indicated in the Little 
Pilgrim’s account of the Hell of Selfishness. You, I presume, have not yet 
read the works of the Little Pilgrim.” 

“He looks as if he was going to cut at you with that sword,” said the 
Professor. “Come away and see the Temple of Horrors.” 

That was a sort of Chinese Madame Tussaud’s — life-like models of men 
being brayed in mortars, sliced, fried, toasted, stuffed, and variously 
bedevilled — that made me sick and unhappy. But the Chinese are merciful 
even in their tortures. When a man is ground in a mill, he is, according to 
the models, popped in head first. This is hard on the crowd who are waiting 
to see the fun, but it saves trouble to the executioners. A half-ground man 
has to be carefully watched, or else he wriggles out of his place. To crown 
all, we went to the prison, which was a pest-house in a back street. The 
Professor shuddered. “It’s all right,” I said. “The people who sent the 


prisoners here don’t care. The men themselves look hideously miserable, 
but I suppose they don’t care, and goodness knows I don’t care. They are 
only Chinamen. If they treat each other like dogs, why should we regard 
“em as human beings? Let ‘em rot. I want to get back to the steamer. I want 
to get under the guns of Hong-Kong. Phew!” 

Then we ran through a succession of second-rate streets and houses till 
we reached the city wall on the west by a long flight of steps. It was clean 
here. The wall had a drop of thirty or forty feet to paddy fields. Beyond 
these were a semicircle of hills, every square yard of which is planted out 
with graves. Her dead watch Canton the abominable, and the dead are more 
than the myriads living. On the grass-grown top of the wall were rusty 
English guns spiked and abandoned after the war. They ought not to be 
there. A five-storied pagoda gave us a view of the city, but I was wearied of 
these rats in their pit — wearied and scared and sullen. The excellent Ah 
Cum led us to the Viceroy’s summer garden-house on the cityward slope of 
an azalea-covered hill surrounded by cotton trees. The basement, was a 
handsome joss house: upstairs was a durbar-hall with glazed verandahs and 
ebony furniture ranged across the room in four straight lines. It was only an 
oasis of cleanliness. Ten minutes later we were back in the swarming city, 
cut off from light and sweet air. Once or twice we met a mandarin with thin 
official mustache and “little red button a-top.” Ah Cum was explaining the 
nature and properties of a mandarin when we came to a canal spanned by an 
English bridge and closed by an iron gate, which was in charge of a Hong- 
Kong policeman. We were in an Indian station with Europe shops and 
Parsee shops and everything else to match. This was English Canton, with 
two hundred and fifty sahibs in it. “‘Twould have been better for a Gatling 
behind the bridge gate. The guide-books tell you that it was taken from the 
Chinese by the treaty of 1860, the French getting a similar slice of territory. 
Owing to the binding power of French officialism, “La concession 
Française” has never been let or sold to private individuals, and now a 
Chinese regiment squats on it. The men who travel tell you somewhat 
similar tales about land in Saigon and Cambodia. Something seems to 
attack a Frenchman as soon as he dons a colonial uniform. Let us call it the 
red-tape-worm. 

“Now where did you go and what did you see?” said the Professor, in the 
style of the pedagogue, when we were once more on the Ho-nam and 
returning as fast as steam could carry us to Hong-Kong. 

“A big blue sink of a city full of tunnels, all dark and inhabited by yellow 
devils, a city that Doré ought to have seen. I’m devoutly thankful that I’m 


never going back there. The Mongol will begin to march in his own good 
time. I intend to wait until he marches up to me. Let us go away to Japan by 
the next boat.” 

The Professor says that I have completely spoiled the foregoing account 
by what he calls “intemperate libels on a hard-working nation.” He did not 
see Canton as I saw it — through the medium of a fevered imagination. 

Once, before I got away, I climbed to the civil station of Hong-Kong, 
which overlooks the town. There in sumptuous stone villas built on the 
edge of the cliff and facing shaded roads, in a wilderness of beautiful 
flowers and a hushed calm unvexed even by the roar of the traffic below, 
the residents do their best to imitate the life of an India up-country station. 
They are better off than we are. At the bandstand the ladies dress all in one 
piece — shoes, gloves, and umbrellas come out from England with the 
dress, and every memsahib knows what that means — but the mechanism 
of their life is much the same. In one point they are superior. The ladies 
have a club of their very own to which, I believe, men are only allowed to 
come on sufferance. At a dance there are about twenty men to one lady, and 
there are practically no spinsters in the island. The inhabitants complain of 
being cooped in and shut up. They look at the sea below them and they long 
to get away. They have their “At Homes” on regular days of the week, and 
everybody meets everybody else again and again. They have amateur 
theatricals and they quarrel and all the men and women take sides, and the 
station is cleaved asunder from the top to the bottom. Then they become 
reconciled and write to the local papers condemning the local critic’s 
criticism. Isn’t it touching? A lady told me these things one afternoon, and I 
nearly wept from sheer home-sickness. 

“And then, you know, after she had said that he was obliged to give the 
part to the other, and that made them furious, and the races were so near that 
nothing could be done, and Mrs. — — said that it was altogether 
impossible. You understand how very unpleasant it must have been, do you 
not?” 

“Madam,” said I, “I do. I have been there before. My heart goes out to 
Hong-Kong. In the name of the great Indian Mofussil I salute you. 
Henceforward Hong-Kong is one of Us, ranking before Meerut, but after 
Allahabad, at all public ceremonies and parades.” 

I think she fancied I had sunstroke; but you at any rate will know what I 
mean. 

We do not laugh any more on the P. and O. S. S. Ancona on the way to 
Japan. We are deathly sick, because there is a cross-sea beneath us and a 


wet sail above. The sail is to steady the ship who refuses to be steadied. She 
is full of Globe-trotters who also refuse to be steadied. A Globe-trotter is 
extreme cosmopolitan. He will be sick anywhere. 


No. XI 


OF JAPAN AT TEN HOURS’ SIGHT, CONTAINING A COMPLETE 
ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ITS PEOPLE, A 
HISTORY OF ITS CONSTITUTION, PRODUCTS, ART, AND 
CIVILISATION, AND OMITTING A MEAL IN A TEA-HOUSE WITH 
O-TOYO. 

“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air Or dip thy paddle in the lake, But it 
carves the bow of beauty there, And ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” — 
Emerson. 

This morning, after the sorrows of the rolling night, my cabin porthole 
showed me two great grey rocks studded and streaked with green and 
crowned by two stunted blue-black pines. Below the rocks a boat, that 
might have been carved sandal wood for colour and delicacy, was shaking 
out an ivory-white frilled sail to the wind of the moming. An indigo-blue 
boy with an old ivory face hauled on a rope. Rock and tree and boat made a 
panel from a Japanese screen, and I saw that the land was not a lie. This 
“good brown earth” of ours has many pleasures to offer her children, but 
there be few in her gift comparable to the joy of touching a new country, a 
completely strange race, and manners contrary. Though libraries may have 
been written aforetime, each new beholder is to himself another Cortez. 
And I was in Japan — the Japan of cabinets and joinery, gracious folk and 
fair manners. Japan, whence the camphor and the lacquer and the shark- 
skin swords come: among what was it the books said? — a nation of artists. 
To be sure, we should only stop at Nagasaki for twelve hours ere going on 
to Kobé, but in twelve hours one can pack away a very fair collection of 
new experiences. 

An execrable man met me on the deck, with a pale-blue pamphlet fifty 
pages thick. “Have you,” said he, “seen the Constitution of Japan? The 
Emperor made it himself only the other day. It is on entirely European 
lines.” 

I took the pamphlet and found a complete paper Constitution stamped 
with the Imperial Chrysanthemum — an excellent little scheme of 
representation, reforms, payment of members, budget estimates, and 
legislation. It is a terrible thing to study at close quarters, because it is so 
pitifully English. 

There was a yellow-shot greenness upon the hills round Nagasaki 
different, so my willing mind was disposed to believe, from the green of 


other lands. It was the green of a Japanese screen, and the pines were screen 
pines. The city itself hardly showed from the crowded harbour. It lay low 
among the hills, and its business face — a grimy bund — was sloppy and 
deserted. Business, I was rejoiced to learn, was at a low ebb in Nagasaki. 
The Japanese should have no concern with business. Close to one of the 
still wharves lay a ship of the Bad People; a Russian steamer down from 
Vladivostok. Her decks were cumbered with raffle of all kinds; her rigging 
was as frowsy and draggled as the hair of a lodging-house slavey, and her 
sides were filthy. 

“That,” said a man of my people, “is a very fair specimen of a Russian. 
You should see their men-of-war; they are just as filthy. Some of ‘em come 
into Nagasaki to clean.” 

It was a small piece of information and perhaps untrue, but it put the roof 
to my good humour as I stepped on to the bund and was told in faultless 
English by a young gentleman, with a plated chrysanthemum in his forage 
cap and badly fitting German uniform on his limbs, that he did not 
understand my language. He was a Japanese customs official. Had our stay 
been longer, I would have wept over him because he was a hybrid — partly 
French, partly German, and partly American — a tribute to civilisation. All 
the Japanese officials from police upwards seem to be clad in Europe 
clothes, and never do those clothes fit. I think the Mikado made them at the 
same time as the Constitution. They will come right in time. 

When the ‘rickshaw, drawn by a beautiful apple-cheeked young man with 
a Basque face, shot me into the Mikado, First Act, I did not stop and shout 
with delight, because the dignity of India was in my keeping. I lay back on 
the velvet cushions and grinned luxuriously at Pittising, with her sash and 
three giant hair-pins in her blue-black hair, and three-inch clogs on her feet. 
She laughed — even as did the Burmese girl in the old Pagoda at 
Moulmein. And her laugh, the laugh of a lady, was my welcome to Japan. 
Can the people help laughing? I think not. You see they have such 
thousands of children in their streets that the elders must perforce be young 
lest the babes should grieve. Nagasaki is inhabited entirely by children. The 
grown-ups exist on sufferance. A four-foot child walks with a three-foot 
child, who is holding the hand of a two-foot child, who carries on her back 
a one-foot child, who — but you will not believe me if I say that the scale 
runs down to six-inch little Jap dolls such as they used to sell in the 
Burlington Arcade. These dolls wriggle and laugh. They are tied up in a 
blue bed-gown which is tied by a sash, which again ties up the bed-gown of 
the carrier. Thus if you untie that sash, baby and but little bigger brother are 


at once perfectly naked. I saw a mother do this, and it was for all the world 
like the peeling of hard-boiled eggs. 

If you look for extravagance of colour, for flaming shop fronts and 
glaring lanterns, you shall find none of these things in the narrow stone- 
paved streets of Nagasaki. But if you desire details of house construction, 
glimpses of perfect cleanliness, rare taste, and perfect subordination of the 
thing made to the needs of the maker, you shall find all you seek and more. 
All the roofs are dull lead colour, being shingled or tiled, and all the house 
fronts are of the colour of the wood as God made it. There is neither smoke 
nor haze, and in the clear light of a clouded sky I could see down the 
narrowest alleyway as into the interior of a cabinet. 

The books have long ago told you how a Japanese house is constructed, 
chiefly of sliding screens and paper partitions, and everybody knows the 
story of the burglar of Tokio who burgled with a pair of scissors for jimmy 
and centrebit and stole the Consul’s trousers. But all the telling in print will 
never make you understand the exquisite finish of a tenement that you 
could kick in with your foot and pound to match-wood with your fists. 
Behold a bunnia’s shop. He sells rice and chillies and dried fish and wooden 
scoops made of bamboo. The front of his shop is very solid. It is made of 
half-inch battens nailed side by side. Not one of the battens is broken; and 
each one is foursquare perfectly. Feeling ashamed of himself for this surly 
barring up of his house, he fills one-half the frontage with oiled paper 
stretched upon quarter-inch framing. Not a single square of oil paper has a 
hole in it, and not one of the squares, which in more uncivilised countries 
would hold a pane of glass if strong enough, is out of line. And the bunnia, 
clothed in a blue dressing-gown, with thick white stockings on his feet, sits 
behind, not among his wares, on a pale gold-coloured mat of soft rice straw 
bound with black list at the edges. This mat is two inches thick, three feet 
wide and six long. You might, if you were a sufficient pig, eat your dinner 
off any portion of it. The bunnia lies with one wadded blue arm round a big 
brazier of hammered brass on which is faintly delineated in incised lines a 
very terrible dragon. The brazier is full of charcoal ash, but there is no ash 
on the mat. By the bunnia’s side is a pouch of green leather tied with a red 
silk cord, holding tobacco cut fine as cotton. He fills a long black and red 
lacquered pipe, lights it at the charcoal in the brazier, takes two whiffs, and 
the pipe is empty. Still there is no speck on the mat. Behind the bunnia is a 
shadow-screen of bead and bamboo. This veils a room floored with pale 
gold and roofed with panels of grained cedar. There is nothing in the room 
save a blood-red blanket laid out smoothly as a sheet of paper. Beyond the 


room is a passage of polished wood, so polished that it gives back the 
reflections of the white paper wall. At the end of the passage and clearly 
visible to this unique bunnia is a dwarfed pine two feet high in a green 
glazed pot, and by its side is a branch of azalea, blood red as the blanket, set 
in a pale grey crackle-pot. The bunnia has put it there for his own pleasure, 
for the delight of his eyes, because he loves it. The white man has nothing 
whatever to do with his tastes, and he keeps his house specklessly pure 
because he likes cleanliness and knows it is artistic. What shall we say to 
such a bunnia? 
grain-dealer’s. 

His brother in Northern India may live behind a front of time-blackened 
open-work wood, but ... I do not think he would grow anything save tulsi in 
a pot, and that only to please the Gods and his womenfolk. 

A sacred herb of the Hindus. 

Let us not compare the two men, but go on through Nagasaki. 

Except for the horrible policemen who insist on being Continental, the 
people — the common people, that is — do not run after unseemly 
costumes of the West. The young men wear round felt hats, occasionally 
coats and trousers, and semi-occasionally boots. All these are vile. In the 
more metropolitan towns men say Western dress is rather the rule than the 
exception. If this be so, I am disposed to conclude that the sins of their 
forefathers in making enterprising Jesuit missionaries into beefsteak have 
been visited on the Japanese in the shape of a partial obscuration of their 
artistic instincts. Yet the punishment seems rather too heavy for the offence. 

Then I fell admiring the bloom on the people’s cheeks, the three-cornered 
smiles of the fat babes, and the surpassing “otherness” of everything round 
me. It is so strange to be in a clean land, and stranger to walk among doll’s 
houses. Japan is a soothing place for a small man. Nobody comes to tower 
over him, and he looks down upon all the women, as is right and proper. A 
dealer in curiosities bent himself double on his own door-mat, and I passed 
in, feeling for the first time that I was a barbarian, and no true Sahib. The 
slush of the streets was thick on my boots, and he, the immaculate owner, 
asked me to walk across a polished floor and white mats to an inner 
chamber. He brought me a foot-mat, which only made matters worse, for a 
pretty girl giggled round the corner as I toiled at it. Japanese shopkeepers 
ought not to be so clean. I went into a boarded passage about two feet wide, 
found a gem of a garden of dwarfed trees, in the space of half a tennis court, 
whacked my head on a fragile lintel, and arrived at a four-walled daintiness 
where I involuntarily lowered my voice. Do you recollect Mrs. 


Molesworth’s Cuckoo Clock, and the big cabinet that Griselda entered with 
the cuckoo? I was not Griselda, but my low-voiced friend, in his long, soft 
wraps, was the cuckoo, and the room was the cabinet. Again I tried to 
console myself with the thought that I could kick the place to pieces; but 
this only made me feel large and coarse and dirty, — a most unfavourable 
mood for bargaining. The cuckoo-man caused pale tea to be brought, — 
just such tea as you read of in books of travel, — and the tea completed my 
embarrassment. What I wanted to say was, “Look here, you person. You’re 
much too clean and refined for this life here below, and your house is unfit 
for a man to live in until he has been taught a lot of things which I have 
never learned. Consequently I hate you because I feel myself your inferior, 
and you despise me and my boots because you know me for a savage. Let 
me go, or PII pull your house of cedar-wood over your ears.” What I really 
said was, “Oh, ah yes. Awf’ly pretty. Awful queer way of doing business.” 

The cuckoo-man proved to be a horrid extortioner; but I was hot and 
uncomfortable till I got outside, and was a bog-trotting Briton once more. 
You have never blundered into the inside of a three-hundred-dollar cabinet, 
therefore you will not understand me. 

We came to the foot of a hill, as it might have been the hill on which the 
Shway Dagon stands, and up that hill ran a mighty flight of grey, weather- 
darkened steps, spanned here and there by monolithic torii. Every one 
knows what a torii is. They have them in Southern India. A great King 
makes a note of the place where he intends to build a huge arch, but being a 
King does so in stone, not ink — sketches in the air two beams and a cross- 
bar, forty or sixty feet high, and twenty or thirty wide. In Southern India the 
cross-bar is humped in the middle. In the Further East it flares up at the 
ends. This description is hardly according to the books, but if a man begins 
by consulting books in a new country he is lost. Over the steps hung heavy 
blue-green or green-black pines, old, gnarled, and bossed. The foliage of 
the hillside was a lighter green, but the pines set the keynote of colour, and 
the blue dresses of the few folk on the steps answered it. There was no 
sunshine in the air, but I vow that sunshine would have spoilt all. We climb 
for five minutes, — I and the Professor and the camera, — and then we 
turned, and saw the roofs of Nagasaki lying at our feet — a sea of lead and 
dull-brown, with here and there a smudge of creamy pink to mark the 
bloom of the cherry trees. The hills round the town were speckled with the 
resting-places of the dead, with clumps of pine and feathery bamboo. 

“What a country!” said the Professor, unstrapping his camera. “And have 
you noticed, wherever we go there’s always some man who knows how to 


carry my kit? The gharri driver at Moulmein handed me my stops; the 
fellow at Penang knew all about it, too; and the ‘rickshaw coolie has seen a 
camera before. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“Professor,” said I, “it’s due to the extraordinary fact that we are not the 
only people in the world. I began to realise it at Hong-Kong. It’s getting 
plainer now. I shouldn’t be surprised if we turned out to be ordinary human 
beings, after all.” 

We entered a courtyard where an evil-looking bronze horse stared at two 
stone lions, and a company of children babbled among themselves. There is 
a legend connected with the bronze horse, which may be found in the 
guide-books. But the real true story of the creature is that he was made long 
ago out of the fossil ivory of Siberia by a Japanese Prometheus, and got life 
and many foals, whose descendants closely resemble their father. Long 
years have almost eliminated the ivory in the blood, but it crops out in 
creamy mane and tail; and the pot-belly and marvellous feet of the bronze 
horse may be found to this day among the pack-ponies of Nagasaki, who 
carry pack-saddles adorned with velvet and red cloth, who wear grass shoes 
on their hind feet, and who are made like to horses in a pantomime. 

We could not go beyond this courtyard because a label said, “No 
admittance,” and thus all we saw of the temple was rich-brown high roofs 
of blackened thatch, breaking back and back in wave and undulation till 
they were lost in the foliage. The Japanese can play with thatch as men play 
with modelling clay, but how their light underpinnings can carry the weight 
of the roof is a mystery to the lay eye. 

We went down the steps to tiffin, and a half-formed resolve was shaping 
itself in my heart the while. Burma was a very nice place, but they eat gnapi 
there, and there were smells, and after all, the girls weren’t so pretty as 
some others — 

“You must take off your boots,” said Y-Tokai. 

I assure you there is no dignity in sitting down on the steps of a tea-house 
and struggling with muddy boots. And it is impossible to be polite in your 
stockinged feet when the floor under you is as smooth as glass and a pretty 
girl wants to know where you would like tiffin. Take at least one pair of 
beautiful socks with you when you come this way. Get them made of 
embroidered sambhur skin, of silk if you like; but do not stand as I did in 
cheap striped brown things with a darn at the heel, and try to talk to a tea- 
girl. 

They led us — three of them and all fresh and pretty — into a room 
furnished with a _ golden-brown bearskin. The tokonoma, recess 


aforementioned, held one scroll-picture of bats wheeling in the twilight, a 
bamboo flower-holder, and yellow flowers. The ceiling was of panelled 
wood, with the exception of one strip at the side nearest the window, and 
this was made of plaited shavings of cedar-wood, marked off from the rest 
of the ceiling by a wine-brown bamboo so polished that it might have been 
lacquered. A touch of the hand sent one side of the room flying back, and 
we entered a really large room with another tokonoma framed on one side 
by eight or ten feet of an unknown wood, bearing the same grain as a 
Penang lawyer, and above by a stick of unbarked tree set there purely 
because it was curiously mottled. In this second tokonoma was a pearl-grey 
vase, and that was all. Two sides of the room were of oiled paper, and the 
joints of the beams were covered by the brazen images of crabs, half life- 
size. Save for the sill of the tokonoma, which was black lacquer, every inch 
of wood in the place was natural grain without flaw. Outside was the 
garden, fringed with a hedge of dwarf-pines and adorned with a tiny pond, 
water-smoothed stones sunk in the soil, and a blossoming cherry tree. 

They left us alone in this paradise of cleanliness and beauty, and being 
only a shameless Englishman without his boots — a white man is always 
degraded when he goes barefoot — I wandered round the wall, trying all 
the screens. It was only when I stooped to examine the sunk catch of a 
screen that I saw it was a plaque of inlay work representing two white 
cranes feeding on fish. The whole was about three inches square and in the 
ordinary course of events would never be looked at. The screens hid a 
cupboard in which all the lamps and candlesticks and pillows and sleeping- 
bags of the household seemed to be stored. An Oriental nation that can fill a 
cupboard tidily is a nation to bow down to. Upstairs I went by a staircase of 
grained wood and lacquer, into rooms of rarest device with circular 
windows that opened on nothing, and so were filled with bamboo tracery 
for the delight of the eye. The passages floored with dark wood shone like 
ice, and I was ashamed. 

“Professor,” said I, “they don’t spit; they don’t eat like pigs; they can’t 
quarrel, and a drunken man would reel straight through every portion in the 
house and roll down the hill into Nagasaki. They can’t have any children.” 
Here I stopped. Downstairs was full of babies. 

The maidens came in with tea in blue china and cake in a red lacquered 
bowl — such cake as one gets at one or two houses in Simla. We sprawled 
ungracefully on red rugs over the mats, and they gave us chopsticks to 
separate the cake with. It was a long task. 

“Ts that all?” growled the Professor. “I’m hungry, and cake and tea 


oughtn’t to come till four o’clock.” Here he took a wedge of cake furtively 
with his hands. 

They returned — five of them this time — with black lacquer stands a 
foot square and four inches high. Those were our tables. They bore a red 
lacquered bowlful of fish boiled in brine, and sea-anemones. At least they 
were not mushrooms. A paper napkin tied with gold thread enclosed our 
chopsticks; and in a little flat saucer lay a smoked crayfish, a slice of a 
compromise that looked like Yorkshire pudding and tasted like sweet 
omelette, and a twisted fragment of some translucent thing that had once 
been alive but was now pickled. They went away, but not empty handed, for 
thou, oh, O-Toyo, didst take away my heart — same which I gave to the 
Burmese girl in the Shway Dagon pagoda! 

The Professor opened his eyes a little, but said no word. The chopsticks 
demanded all his attention, and the return of the girls took up the rest. O- 
Toyo, ebon-haired, rosy-cheeked, and made throughout of delicate 
porcelain, laughed at me because I devoured all the mustard sauce that had 
been served with my raw fish, and wept copiously till she gave me saki 
from a lordly bottle about four inches high. If you took some very thin 
hock, and tried to mull it and forgot all about the brew till it was half cold, 
you would get saki. I had mine in a saucer so tiny that I was bold to have it 
filled eight or ten times and loved O-Toyo none the less at the end. 

After raw fish and mustard sauce came some other sort of fish cooked 
with pickled radishes, and very slippery on the chopsticks. The girls knelt in 
a semicircle and shrieked with delight at the Professor’s clumsiness, for 
indeed it was not I that nearly upset the dinner table in a vain attempt to 
recline gracefully. After the bamboo-shoots came a basin of white beans in 
sweet sauce — very tasty indeed. Try to convey beans to your mouth with a 
pair of wooden knitting-needles and see what happens. Some chicken 
cunningly boiled with turnips, and a bowlful of snow-white boneless fish 
and a pile of rice, concluded the meal. I have forgotten one or two of the 
courses, but when O-Toyo handed me the tiny lacquered Japanese pipe full 
of hay-like tobacco, I counted nine dishes in the lacquer stand — each dish 
representing a course. Then O-Toyo and I smoked by alternate pipefuls. 

My very respectable friends at all the clubs and messes, have you ever 
after a good tiffin lolled on cushions and smoked, with one pretty girl to fill 
your pipe and four to admire you in an unknown tongue? You do not know 
what life is. I looked round me at that faultless room, at the dwarf pines and 
creamy cherry blossoms without, at O-Toyo bubbling with laughter because 
I blew smoke through my nose, and at the ring of Mikado maidens over 


against the golden-brown bearskin rug. Here was colour, form, food, 
comfort, and beauty enough for half a year’s contemplation. I would not be 
a Burman any more. I would be a Japanese — always with O-Toyo — ina 
cabinet workhouse on a camphor-scented hillside. 

“Heigho!” said the Professor. “There are worse places than this to live 
and die in. D’you know our steamer goes at four? Let’s ask for the bill and 
get away.” 

Now I have left my heart with O-Toyo under the pines. Perhaps I shall 
get it back at Kobé. 


No. XII 


A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF JAPAN. THE INLAND SEA, AND 
GOOD COOKERY. THE MYSTERY OF PASSPORTS AND 
CONSULATES, AND CERTAIN OTHER MATTERS. 

“Rome! Rome! Wasn’t that the place where I got the good cigars?” 

— Memoirs of a Traveller. 

Alas for the incompleteness of the written word! There was so much 
more that I meant to tell you about Nagasaki and the funeral procession that 
I found in her streets. You ought to have read about the wailing women in 
white who followed the dead man shut up in a wooden sedan chair that 
rocked on the shoulders of the bearers, while the bronze-hued Buddhist 
priest tramped on ahead, and the little boys ran alongside. 

I had prepared in my mind moral reflections, purviews of political 
situations, and a complete essay on the future of Japan. Now I have 
forgotten everything except O-Toyo in the tea-garden. 

From Nagasaki we — the P. and O. Steamer — are going to Kobé by 
way of the Inland Sea. That is to say, we have for the last twenty hours been 
steaming through a huge lake, studded as far as the eye can reach with 
islands of every size, from four miles long and two wide to little cocked-hat 
hummocks no bigger than a decent hayrick. Messrs. Cook and Son charge 
about one hundred rupees extra for the run through this part of the world, 
but they do not know how to farm the beauties of nature. Under any skies 
the islands — purple, amber, grey, green, and black — are worth five times 
the money asked. I have been sitting for the last half-hour among a knot of 
whooping tourists, wondering how I could give you a notion of them. The 
tourists, of course, are indescribable. They say, “Oh my!” at thirty-second 
intervals, and at the end of five minutes call one to another: “Sa-ay, don’t 
you think it’s vurry much the same all along?” Then they play cricket with a 
broomstick till an unusually fair prospect makes them stop and shout “Oh 
my!” again. If there were a few more oaks and pines on the islands, the run 
would be three hundred miles of Naini Tal lake. But we are not near Naini 
Tal; for as the big ship drives down the alleys of water, I can see the heads 
of the breakers flying ten feet up the side of the echoing cliffs, albeit the sea 
is dead-still. 

Now we have come to a stretch so densely populated with islands that all 
looks solid ground. We are running through broken water thrown up by the 
race of the tide round an outlying reef, and apparently are going to hit an 


acre of solid rock. Somebody on the bridge saves us, and we head out for 
another island, and so on, and so on, till the eye wearies of watching the 
nose of the ship swinging right and left, and the finite human soul, which, 
after all, cannot repeat “Oh my!” through a chilly evening, goes below. 
When you come to Japan — it can be done comfortably in three months, or 
even ten weeks — sail through this marvellous sea, and see how quickly 
wonder sinks to interest, and interest to apathy. We brought oysters with us 
from Nagasaki. I am much more interested in their appearance at dinner to- 
night than in the shag-backed starfish of an islet that has just slidden by like 
a ghost upon the silver-grey waters, awakening under the touch of the ripe 
moon. Yes, it is a sea of mystery and romance, and the white sails of the 
junks are silver in the moonlight. But if the steward curries those oysters 
instead of serving them on the shell, all the veiled beauties of cliff and 
water-carven rock will not console me. To-day being the seventeenth of 
April, I am sitting in an ulster under a thick rug, with fingers so cold I can 
barely hold the pen. This emboldens me to ask how your thermantidotes are 
working. A mixture of steatite and kerosene is very good for creaking 
cranks, I believe, and if the coolie falls asleep, and you wake up in Hades, 
try not to lose your temper. I go to my oysters. 

Two days later. This comes from Kobé (thirty hours from Nagasaki), the 
European portion of which is a raw American town. We walked down the 
wide, naked streets between houses of sham stucco, with Corinthian pillars 
of wood, wooden verandahs and piazzas, all stony grey beneath stony grey 
skies, and keeping guard over raw green saplings miscalled shade trees. In 
truth, Kobé is hideously American in externals. Even I, who have only seen 
pictures of America, recognised at once that it was Portland, Maine. It lives 
among hills, but the hills are all scalped, and the general impression is of 
out-of-the-wayness. Yet, ere I go further, let me sing the praises of the 
excellent M. Begeux, proprietor of the Oriental Hotel, upon whom be 
peace. His is a house where you can dine. He does not merely feed you. His 
coffee is the coffee of the beautiful France. For tea he gives you Peliti cakes 
(but better) and the vin ordinaire which is compris, is good. Excellent 
Monsieur and Madame Begeux! If the Pioneer were a medium for puffs, I 
would write a leading article upon your potato salad, your beefsteaks, your 
fried fish, and your staff of highly trained Japanese servants in blue tights, 
who looked like so many small Hamlets without the velvet cloak, and who 
obeyed the unspoken wish. No, it should be a poem — a ballad of good 
living. I have eaten curries of the rarest at the Oriental at Penang, the turtle 
steaks of Raffles’s at Singapur still live in my regretful memory, and they 


gave me chicken liver and sucking-pig in the Victoria at Hong-Kong which 
I will always extol. But the Oriental at Kobé was better than all three. 
Remember this, and so shall you who come after slide round a quarter of 
the world upon a sleek and contented stomach. 

We are going from Kobé to Yokohama by various roads. This 
necessitates a passport, because we travel in the interior and do not run 
round the coast on shipboard. We take a railroad, which may or may not be 
complete as to the middle, and we branch off from that railroad, complete 
or not, as the notion may prompt. This will be an affair of some twenty 
days, and ought to include forty or fifty miles by ‘rickshaw, a voyage on a 
lake, and, I believe, bedbugs. Nota bene. — When you come to Japan stop 
at Hong-Kong and send on a letter to the “Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Tokio,” if you want to travel in the interior of 
this Fairyland. Indicate your route as roughly as ever you choose, but for 
your own comfort give the two extreme towns you intend to touch. Throw 
in any details about your age, profession, colour of hair, and the like that 
may occur to you, and ask to have a passport sent to the British Consulate at 
Kobé to meet you. Allow the man with a long title a week’s time to prepare 
the passport, and you will find it at your service when you land. Only write 
distinctly, to save your vanity. My papers are addressed to a Mister Kyshrig 
— Radjerd Kyshrig. 

As in Nagasaki, the town was full of babies, and as in Nagasaki, every 
one smiled except the Chinamen. I do not like Chinamen. There was 
something in their faces which I could not understand, though it was 
familiar enough. 

“The Chinaman’s a native,” I said. “That’s the look on a native’s face, but 
the Jap isn’t a native, and he isn’t a sahib either. What is it?” The Professor 
considered the surging street for a while. 

“The Chinaman’s an old man when he’s young, just as a native is, but the 
Jap is a child all his life. Think how grown-up people look among children. 
That’s the look that’s puzzling you.” 

I dare not say that the Professor is right, but to my eyes it seemed he 
spoke sooth. As the knowledge of good and evil sets its mark upon the face 
of a grown man of Our people, so something I did not understand had 
marked the faces of the Chinamen. They had no kinship with the crowd 
beyond that which a man has to children. 

“They are the superior race,” said the Professor, ethnologically. 

“They can’t be. They don’t know how to enjoy life,” I answered 
immorally. “And, anyway, their art isn’t human.” 


“What does it matter?” said the Professor. “Here’s a shop full of the 
wrecks of old Japan. Let’s go in and look.” We went in, but I want 
somebody to solve the Chinese question for me. It’s too large to handle 
alone. 

We entered the curio-shop aforementioned, with our hats in our hands, 
through a small avenue of carved stone lanterns and wooden sculptures of 
devils unspeakably hideous, to be received by a smiling image who had 
grown grey among netsukes and lacquer. He showed us the banners and 
insignia of daimios long since dead, while our jaws drooped in ignorant 
wonder. He showed us a sacred turtle of mammoth size, carven in wood 
down to minutest detail. Through room after room he led us, the light 
fading as we went, till we reached a tiny garden and a woodwork cloister 
that ran round it. Suits of old-time armour made faces at us in the gloom, 
ancient swords clicked at our feet, quaint tobacco pouches as old as the 
swords swayed to and fro from some invisible support, and the eyes of a 
score of battered Buddhas, red dragons, Jain tirthankars, and Burmese 
beloos glared at us from over the fence of tattered gold brocade robes of 
state. The joy of possession lives in the eye. The old man showed us his 
treasures, from crystal spheres mounted in sea-worn wood to cabinet on 
cabinet full of ivory and wood carvings, and we were as rich as though we 
owned all that lay before us. Unfortunately the merest scratch of Japanese 
characters is the only clew to the artist’s name, so I am unable to say who 
conceived, and in creamy ivory executed, the old man horribly embarrassed 
by a cuttle-fish; the priest who made the soldier pick up a deer for him and 
laughed to think that the brisket would be his and the burden his 
companion’s; or the dry, lean snake coiled in derision on a jawless skull 
mottled with the memories of corruption; or the Rabelaisan badger who 
stood on his head and made you blush though he was not half an inch long; 
or the little fat boy pounding his smaller brother; or the rabbit that had just 
made a joke; or — but there were scores of these notes, born of every mood 
of mirth, scorn, and experience that sways the heart of man; and by this 
hand that has held half a dozen of them in its palm I winked at the shade of 
the dead carver! He had gone to his rest, but he had worked out in ivory 
three or four impressions that I had been hunting after in cold print. 

The Englishman is a wonderful animal. He buys a dozen of these things 
and puts them on the top of an overcrowded cabinet, where they look like 
blobs of ivory, and forgets them in a week. The Japanese hides them in a 
beautiful brocaded bag or a quiet lacquer box till three congenial friends 
come to tea. Then he takes them out slowly, and they are looked over with 


appreciation amid quiet chuckles to the deliberative clink of cups, and put 
back again till the mood for inspection returns. That is the way to enjoy 
what we call curios. Every man with money is a collector in Japan, but you 
shall find no crowds of “things” outside the best shops. 

We stayed long in the half-light of that quaint place, and when we went 
away we grieved afresh that such a people should have a “constitution” or 
should dress every tenth young man in European clothes, put a white 
ironclad in Kobé harbour, and send a dozen myoptic lieutenants in baggy 
uniforms about the streets. 

“Tt would pay us,” said the Professor, his head in a clog-shop, “it would 
pay us to establish an international suzerainty over Japan to take, away any 
fear of invasion or annexation, and pay the country as much as ever it 
chose, on condition that it simply sat still and went on making beautiful 
things while our men learned. It would pay us to put the whole Empire in a 
glass case and mark it, ‘Hors concours,’ Exhibit A.” 

“H’mm,” said I. “Who’s us?” 

“Oh, we generally — the Sahib log all the world over. Our workmen — a 
few of them — can do as good work in certain lines, but you don’t find 
whole towns full of clean, capable, dainty, designful people in Europe.” 

“Let’s go to Tokio and speak to the Emperor about it,” I said. 

“Let’s go to a Japanese theatre first,” said the Professor. “It’s too early in 
the tour to start serious politics.” 


No. XIII 


THE JAPANESE THEATRE AND THE STORY OF THE THUNDER 
CAT. TREATING ALSO OF THE QUIET PLACES AND THE DEAD 
MAN IN THE STREET. 

To the theatre we went, through the mud and much rain. Internally it was 
nearly dark, for the deep blue of the audience’s dress soaked up the scanty 
light of the kerosene lamps. There was no standing room anywhere except 
next to the Japanese policeman, who in the cause of morals and the Lord 
Chamberlain had a corner in the gallery and four chairs all to himself. He 
was quite four feet eight inches high, and Napoleon at St. Helena could not 
have folded his arms more dramatically. After some grunting — I fear we 
were upsetting the principles of the Constitution — he consented to give us 
one chair, receiving in return a Burma cheroot which I have every reason to 
believe blew his little head off. A pit containing fifty rows of fifty people 
and a bonding layer of babies, with a gallery which might have held twelve 
hundred, made up the house. The building was as delicate a piece of cabinet 
work as any of the houses; roof, floor, beams, props, verandahs, and 
partitions were of naked wood, and every other person in the house was 
smoking a tiny pipe and knocking out the ashes every two minutes. Then I 
wished to fly; death by the auto da fe not being anywhere paid for in the 
tour; but there was no escape by the one little door where pickled fish was 
being sold between the acts. 

“Yes, it’s not exactly safe,” said the Professor, as the matches winked and 
sputtered all round and below. “But if that curtain catches that naked light 
on the stage, or you see this matchwood gallery begin to blaze, PII kick out 
the back of the refreshment buffet, and we can walk away.” 

With this warm comfort the drama began. The green curtain dropped 
from above and was whisked away, and three gentlemen and a lady opened 
the ball by a dialogue conducted in tones between a “burble” and a falsetto 
whisper. If you wish to know their costumes, look at the nearest Japanese 
fan. Real Japs of course are like men and women, but stage Japs in their 
stiff brocades are line for line as Japs are drawn. When the four sat down, a 
little boy ran among them and settled their draperies, pulling out a sash bow 
here, displaying a skirt-fold there. The costumes were as gorgeous as the 
plot was incomprehensible. But we will call the play “The Thunder Cat, or 
Harlequin Bag o’ Bones and the Amazing Old Woman, or The Mammoth 
Radish, or The Superfluous Badger and the Swinging Lights.” 


A two-sworded man in the black and gold brocade rose up and imitated 
the gait of an obscure actor called Henry Irving, whereat, not knowing that 
he was serious, I cackled aloud till the Japanese policeman looked at me 
austerely. Then the two-sworded man wooed the Japanese-fan lady, the 
other characters commenting on his proceedings like a Greek chorus till 
something — perhaps a misplaced accent — provoked trouble, and the two- 
sworded man and a vermilion splendour enjoyed a Vincent Crummles fight 
to the music of all the orchestra — one guitar and something that clicked — 
not castanets. The small boy removed their weapons when the men had 
sufficiently warred, and, conceiving that the piece wanted light, fetched a 
ten-foot bamboo with a naked candle at the end, and held this implement 
about a foot from the face of the two-sworded man, following his every 
movement with the anxious eye of a child intrusted with a typewriter. Then 
the Japanese-fan girl consented to the wooing of the two-sworded man, and 
with a scream of eldritch laughter turned into a hideous old woman — a 
boy took off her hair, but she did the rest herself. At this terrible moment a 
gilded Thunder Cat, which is a cat issuing from a cloud, ran on wires from 
the flies to the centre of the gallery, and a boy with a badger’s tail mocked 
at the two-sworded man. Then I knew that the two-sworded man had 
offended a cat and a badger, and would have a very bad time of it, for these 
two animals and the fox are to this day black sorcerers. Fearful things 
followed, and the scenery was changed once every five minutes. The 
prettiest effect was secured by a double row of candles hung on strings 
behind a green gauze far up the stage and set swinging with opposite 
motions. This, besides giving a fine idea of uncanniness, made one member 
of the audience sea-sick. 

But the two-sworded man was far more miserable than I. The bad 
Thunder Cat cast such spells upon him that I gave up trying to find out what 
he meant to be. He was a fat-faced low comedian King of the Rats, assisted 
by other rats, and he ate a magic radish with side-splitting pantomime till he 
became a man once more. Then all his bones were taken away, — still by 
the Thunder Cat, — and he fell into a horrid heap, illuminated by the small 
boy with the candle — and would not recover himself till somebody spoke 
to a magic parrot, and a huge hairy villain and several coolies had walked 
over him. Then he was a girl, but, hiding behind a parasol, resumed his 
shape, and then the curtain came down and the audience ran about the stage 
and circulated generally. One small boy took it into his head that he could 
turn head-over-heels from the Prompt side across. With great gravity, before 
the unregarding house, he set to work; but rolled over sideways with a 


flourish of chubby legs. Nobody cared, and the polite people in the gallery 
could not understand why the Professor and I were helpless with laughter 
when the child, with a clog for a sword, imitated the strut of the two- 
sworded man. The actors changed in public, and any one who liked might 
help shift scenes. Why should not a baby enjoy himself if he liked? 

A little later we left. The Thunder Cat was still working her wicked will 
on the two-sworded man, but all would be set right next day. There was a 
good deal to be done, but Justice was at the end of it. The man who sold 
pickled fish and tickets said so. 

“Good school for a young actor,” said the Professor. “He’d see what 
unpruned eccentricities naturally develop into. There’s every trick and 
mannerism of the English stage in that place, magnified thirty diameters, 
but perfectly recognisable. How do you intend to describe it?” 

“The Japanese comic opera of the future has yet to be written,” I 
responded, grandiloquently. “Yet to be written in spite of the Mikado. The 
badger has not yet appeared on an English stage, and the artistic mask as an 
accessory to the legitimate drama has never been utilised. Just imagine the 
Thunder Cat as a title for a serio-comic opera. Begin with a domestic cat 
possessed of magic powers, living in the house of a London tea-merchant 
who kicks her. Consider — ” 

“The lateness of the hour,” was the icy answer. “To-morrow we will go 
and write operas in the temple close to this place.” 


To-morrow brought fine drizzling rain. The sun, by the way, has been 
hidden now for more than three weeks. They took us to what must be the 
chief temple of Kobé and gave it a name which I do not remember. It is an 
exasperating thing to stand at the altars of a faith that you know nothing 
about. There be rites and ceremonies of the Hindu creed that all have read 
of and must have witnessed, but in what manner do they pray here who 
look to Buddha, and what worship is paid at the Shinto shrines? The books 
say one thing; the eyes, another. 

The temple would seem to be also a monastery and a place of great peace 
disturbed only by the babble of scores of little children. It stood back from 
the road behind a sturdy wall, an irregular mass of steep pitched roofs 
bound fantastically at the crown, copper-green where the thatch had ripened 
under the touch of time, and dull grey-black where the tiles ran. Under the 
eaves a man who believed in his God, and so could do good work, had 
carved his heart into wood till it blossomed and broke into waves or curled 
with the ripple of live flames. Somewhere on the outskirts of Lahore city 


stands a mazy gathering of tombs and cloister walks called Chajju Bhagat’s 
Chubara, built no one knows when and decaying no one cares how soon. 
Though this temple was large and spotlessly clean within and without, the 
silence and rest of the place were those of the courtyards in the far-off 
Punjab. The priests had made many gardens in comers of the wall — 
gardens perhaps forty feet long by twenty wide, and each, though different 
from its neighbour, containing a little pond with goldfish, a stone lantern or 
two, hummocks of rock, flat stones carved with inscriptions, and a cherry or 
peach tree all blossom. 

Stone-paved paths ran across the courtyard and connected building with 
building. In an inner enclosure, where lay the prettiest garden of all, was a 
golden tablet ten or twelve feet high, against which stood in high relief of 
hammered bronze the figure of a goddess in flowing robes. The space 
between the paved paths here was strewn with snowy-white pebbles, and in 
white pebbles on red they had written on the ground, “How happy.” You 
might take them as you pleased — for the sigh of contentment or the 
question of despair. 

The temple itself, reached by a wooden bridge, was nearly dark, but there 
was light enough to show a hundred subdued splendours of brown and gold, 
of silk and faithfully painted screen. If you have once seen a Buddhist altar 
where the Master of the Law sits among golden bells, ancient bronzes, 
flowers in vases, and banners of tapestry, you will begin to understand why 
the Roman Catholic Church once prospered so mightily in this country, and 
will prosper in all lands where it finds an elaborate ritual already existing. 
An art-loving folk will have a God who is to be propitiated with pretty 
things as surely as a race bred among rocks and moors and driving clouds 
will enshrine their deity in the storm, and make him the austere recipient of 
the sacrifice of the rebellious human spirit. Do you remember the story of 
the Bad People of Iquique? The man who told me that yarn told me another 
— of the Good People of Somewhere Else. They also were simple South 
Americans with nothing to wear, and had been conducting a service of their 
own in honour of their God before a black-jowled Jesuit father. At a critical 
moment some one forgot the ritual, or a monkey invaded the sanctity of that 
forest shrine and stole the priest’s only garment. Anyhow, an absurdity 
happened, and the Good People burst into shouts of laughter and broke off 
to play for a while. 

“But what will your God say?” asked the Jesuit, scandalised at the levity. 

“Oh! he knows everything. He knows that we forget, and can’t attend, 
and do it all wrong, but He is very wise and very strong,” was the reply. 


“Well, that doesn’t excuse you.” 

“Of course it does. He just lies back and laughs,” said the Good People of 
Somewhere Else, and fell to pelting each other with blossoms. 

I forget what is the precise bearing of this anecdote. But to return to the 
temple. Hidden away behind a mass of variegated gorgeousness was a row 
of very familiar figures with gold crowns on their heads. One does not 
expect to meet Krishna the Butter Thief and Kali the husband beater so far 
east as Japan. 

“What are these?” 

“They are other gods,” said a young priest, who giggled deprecatingly at 
his own creed every time he was questioned about it. “They are very old. 
They came from India in the past. I think they are Indian gods, but I do not 
know why they are here.” 

I hate a man who is ashamed of his faith. There was a story connected 
with those gods, and the priest would not tell it to me. So I sniffed at him 
scornfully, and went my way. It led me from the temple straight into the 
monastery, which was all made of delicate screens, polished floors, and 
brown wood ceilings. Except for my tread on the boards there was no sound 
in the place till I heard some one breathing heavily behind a screen. The 
priest slid back what had appeared to me a dead wall, and we found a very 
old priest half-asleep over his charcoal handwarmer. This was the picture. 
The priest in olive-green, his bald head, pure silver, bowed down before a 
sliding screen of white oiled paper which let in dull silver light. To his right 
a battered black lacquer stand containing the Indian ink and brushes with 
which he feigned to work. To the right of these, again, a pale yellow 
bamboo table holding a vase of olive-green crackle, and a sprig of almost 
black pine. There were no blossoms in this place. The priest was too old. 
Behind the sombre picture stood a gorgeous little Buddhist shrine, — gold 
and vermilion. 

“He makes a fresh picture for the little screen here every day,” said the 
young priest, pointing first to his senior, and then to a blank little tablet on 
the wall. The old man laughed pitifully, rubbed his head, and handed me his 
picture for the day. It represented a flood over rocky ground; two men in a 
boat were helping two others on a tree half-submerged by the water. Even I 
could tell that the power had gone from him. He must have drawn well in 
his manhood, for one figure in the boat had action and purpose as it leaned 
over the gunwale; but the rest was blurred, and the lines had wandered 
astray as the poor old hand had quavered across the paper. I had no time to 
wish the artist a pleasant old age, and an easy death in the great peace that 


surrounded him, before the young man drew me away to the back of the 
shrine, and showed me a second smaller altar facing shelves on shelves of 
little gold and lacquer tablets covered with Japanese characters. 

“These are memorial tablets of the dead,” he giggled. “Once and again 
the priest he prays here — for those who are dead, you understand?” 

“Perfectly. They call ‘em masses where I come from. I want to go away 
and think about things. You shouldn’t laugh, though, when you show off 
your creed.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the young priest, and I ran away down the dark polished 
passages with the faded screens on either hand, and got into the main 
courtyard facing the street, while the Professor was trying to catch temple 
fronts with his camera. 

A procession passed, four abreast tramping through the sloshy mud. They 
did not laugh, which was strange, till I saw and heard a company of women 
in white walking in front of a little wooden palanquin carried on the 
shoulders of four bearers and suspiciously light. They sang a song, half 
under their breaths — a wailing, moaning song that I had only heard once 
before, from the lips of a native far away in the north of India, who had 
been clawed past hope of cure by a bear, and was singing his own death- 
song as his friends bore him along. 

“Have makee die,” said my ‘rickshaw coolie. “Few-yu-ne-ral.” 

I was aware of the fact. Men, women, and little children poured along the 
streets, and when the death-song died down, helped it forward. The half- 
mourners wore only pieces of white cloth about their shoulders. The 
immediate relatives of the dead were in white from head to foot. “Aho! 
Ahaa! Aho!” they wailed very softly, for fear of breaking the cadence of the 
falling rain, and they disappeared. All except one old woman, who could 
not keep pace with the procession, and so came along alone, crooning softly 
to herself. “Aho! Ahaa! Aho!” she whispered. 

The little children in the courtyard were clustered round the Professor’s 
camera. But one child had a very bad skin disease on his innocent head, — 
so bad that none of the others would play with him, — and he stood in a 
comer and sobbed and sobbed as though his heart would break. Poor little 
Gehazi! 


No. XIV 


EXPLAINS IN WHAT MANNER I WAS TAKEN TO VENICE IN THE 
RAIN, AND CLIMBED INTO A DEVIL FORT; A TIN-POT 
EXHIBITION, AND A BATH. OF THE MAIDEN AND THE BOLTLESS 
DOOR, THE CULITVATOR AND HIS FIELDS, AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF ETHNOLOGICAL THEORIES AT RAILROAD 
SPEED. ENDS WITH KIOTO. 

“There’s a deal o’ fine confused feedin’ about sheep’s head.” 

— Christopher North. 

“Come along to Osaka,” said the Professor. 

“Why? I’m quite comfy here, and we shall have lobster cutlets for tiffin; 
and, anyhow, it is raining heavily, and we shall get wet.” 

Sorely against my will — for it was in my mind to fudge Japan from a 
guide-book while I enjoyed the cookery of the Oriental at Kobé — I was 
dragged into a ‘rickshaw and the rain, and conveyed to a railway station. 
Even the Japanese cannot make their railway stations lovely, though they do 
their best. Their system of baggage-booking is borrowed from the 
Americans; their narrow-gauge lines, locos, and rolling stock are English; 
their passenger-traffic is regulated with the precision of the Gaul, and the 
uniforms of their officials come from the nearest ragbag. The passengers 
themselves were altogether delightful. A large number of them were 
modified Europeans, and resembled nothing more than Tenniel’s picture of 
the White Rabbit on the first page of Alice in Wonderland. They were 
dressed in neat little tweed suits with fawn-coloured overcoats, and they 
carried ladies’ reticules of black leather and nickel platings. They wore 
paper and celluloid stuck-up collars which must have been quite thirteen 
inches round the neck, and their boots were number fours. On their hands 
— their wee-wee hands — they had white cotton gloves, and they smoked 
cigarettes from fairy little cigarette cases. That was young Japan — the 
Japan of the present day. 

“Wah, wah, God is great,” said the Professor. “But it isn’t in human 
nature for a man who sprawls about on soft mats by instinct to wear Europe 
clothes as though they belonged to him. If you notice, the last thing that 
they take to is shoes.” 

A lapis-lazuli coloured locomotive which, by accident, had a mixed train 
attached to it happened to loaf up to the platform just then, and we entered a 
first-class English compartment. There was no stupid double roof, window 


shade, or abortive thermantidote. It was a London and South-Western 
carriage. Osaka is about eighteen miles from Kobé, and stands at the head 
of the bay of Osaka. The train is allowed to go as fast as fifteen miles an 
hour and to play at the stations all along the line. You must know that the 
line runs between the hills and the shore, and the drainage-fall is a great 
deal steeper than anything we have between Saharunpur and Umballa. The 
rivers and the hill torrents come down straight from the hills on raised beds 
of their own formation, which beds again have to be bunded and spanned 
with girder bridges or — here, perhaps, I may be wrong — tunnelled. 

The stations are black-tiled, red-walled, and concrete-floored, and all the 
plant from signal levers to goods-truck is English. The official colour of the 
bridges is a yellow-brown most like unto a faded chrysanthemum. The 
uniform of the ticket-collectors is a peaked forage cap with gold lines, black 
frock-coat with brass buttons, very long in the skirt, trousers with black 
mohair braid, and buttoned kid boots. You cannot be rude to a man in such 
raiment. 

But the countryside was the thing that made us open our eyes. Imagine a 
land of rich black soil, very heavily manured, and worked by the spade and 
hoe almost exclusively, and if you split your field (of vision) into half-acre 
plots, you will get a notion of the raw material the cultivator works on. But 
all I can write will give you no notion of the wantonness of neatness visible 
in the fields, of the elaborate system of irrigation, and the mathematical 
precision of the planting. There was no mixing of crops, no waste of 
boundary in footpath, and no difference of value in the land. The water 
stood everywhere within ten feet of the surface, as the well-sweeps attested. 
On the slopes of the foot-hills each drop between the levels was neatly 
riveted with unmortared stones, and the edges of the watercuts were faced 
in like manner. The young rice was transplanted very much as draughts are 
laid on the board; the tea might have been cropped garden box; and 
between the lines of the mustard the water lay in the drills as in a wooden 
trough, while the purple of the beans ran up to the mustard and stopped as 
though cut with a rule. 

On the seaboard we saw an almost continuous line of towns variegated 
with factory chimneys; inland, the crazy-quilt of green, dark-green and 
gold. Even in the rain the view was lovely, and exactly as Japanese pictures 
had led me to hope for. Only one drawback occurred to the Professor and 
myself at the same time. Crops don’t grow to the full limit of the seed on 
heavily worked ground dotted with villages except at a price. 

“Cholera?” said I, watching a stretch of well-sweeps. 


“Cholera,” said the Professor. “Must be, y’know. It’s all sewage 
irrigation.” 

I felt that I was friends with the cultivators at once. These broad-hatted, 
blue-clad gentlemen who tilled their fields by hand — except when they 
borrowed the village buffalo to drive the share through the rice-slough — 
knew what the scourge meant. 

“How much do you think the Government takes in revenue from 
vegetable gardens of that kind?” I demanded. 

“Bosh,” said he, quietly, “you aren’t going to describe the land-tenure of 
Japan. Look at the yellow of the mustard!” 

It lay in sheets round the line. It ran up the hills to the dark pines. It 
rioted over the brown sandbars of the swollen rivers, and faded away by 
mile after mile to the shores of the leaden sea. The high-peaked houses of 
brown thatch stood knee-deep in it, and it surged up to the factory chimneys 
of Osaka. 

“Great place, Osaka,” said the guide. “All sorts of manufactures there.” 

Osaka is built into and over and among one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four canals, rivers, dams, and watercuts. What the multitudinous 
chimneys mean I cannot tell. They have something to do with rice and 
cotton; but it is not good that the Japs should indulge in trade, and I will not 
call Osaka a “great commercial entrepot.” “People who live in paper houses 
should never sell goods,” as the proverb says. 

Because of his many wants there is but one hotel for the Englishman in 
Osaka, and they call it Juter’s. Here the views of two civilisations collide 
and the result is awful. The building is altogether Japanese; wood and tile 
and sliding screen from top to bottom; but the fitments are mixed. My 
room, for instance, held a tokonoma, made of the polished black stem of a 
palm and delicate woodwork, framing a scroll picture representing storks. 
But on the floor over the white mats lay a Brussels carpet that made the 
indignant toes tingle. From the back verandah one overhung the river which 
ran straight as an arrow between two lines of houses. They have cabinet- 
makers in Japan to fit the rivers to the towns. From my verandah I could see 
three bridges — one a hideous lattice-girder arrangement — and part of a 
fourth. We were on an island and owned a watergate if we wanted to take a 
boat. 

Apropos of water, be pleased to listen to a Shocking Story. It is written in 
all the books that the Japanese though cleanly are somewhat casual in their 
customs. They bathe often with nothing on and together. This notion my 
experience of the country, gathered in the seclusion of the Oriental at Kobé, 


made me scoff at. I demanded a tub at Juter’s. The infinitesimal man led me 
down verandahs and upstairs to a beautiful bath-house full of hot and cold 
water and fitted with cabinet-work, somewhere in a lonely out-gallery. 
There was naturally no bolt to the door any more than there would be a bolt 
to a dining-room. Had I been sheltered by the walls of a big Europe bath, I 
should not have cared, but I was preparing to wash when a pretty maiden 
opened the door, and indicated that she also would tub in the deep, sunken 
Japanese bath at my side. When one is dressed only in one’s virtue and a 
pair of spectacles it is difficult to shut the door in the face of a girl. She 
gathered that I was not happy, and withdrew giggling, while I thanked 
heaven, blushing profusely the while, that I had been brought up in a 
society which unfits a man to bathe à deux. Even an experience of the 
Paddington Swimming Baths would have helped me; but coming straight 
from India Lady Godiva was a ballet-girl in sentiment compared to this 
Acteon. 

It rained monsoonishly, and the Professor discovered a castle which he 
needs must see. “It’s Osaka Castle,” he said, “and it has been fought over 
for hundreds of years. Come along.” 

“T’ve seen castles in India. Raighur, Jodhpur — all sorts of places. Let’s 
have some more boiled salmon. It’s good in this station.” 

“Pig,” said the Professor. 

We threaded our way over the four thousand and fifty-two canals, etc., 
where the little children played with the swiftly running water, and never a 
mother said “don’t,” till our ‘rickshaw stopped outside a fort ditch thirty 
feet deep, and faced with gigantic granite slabs. On the far side uprose the 
walls of a fort. But such a fort! Fifty feet was the height of the wall, and 
never a pinch of mortar in the whole. Nor was the face perpendicular, but 
curved like the ram of a man-of-war. They know the curve in China, and I 
have seen French artists, introduce it into books describing a devil-besieged 
city of Tartary. Possibly everybody else knows it too, but that is not my 
affair; life as I have said being altogether new to me. The stone was granite, 
and the men of old time had used it like mud. The dressed blocks that made 
the profile of the angles were from twenty feet long, ten or twelve feet high, 
and as many in thickness. There was no attempt at binding, but there was no 
fault in the jointing. 

“And the little Japs built this!” I cried, awe-stricken at the quarries that 
rose round me. 

“Cyclopean masonry,” grunted the Professor, punching with a stick a 
monolith of seventeen feet cube. “Not only did they build it, but they took 


it. Look at this. Fire!” 

The stones had been split and bronzed in places, and the cleavage was the 
cleavage of fire. Evil must it have been for the armies that led the assault on 
these monstrous walls. Castles in India I know, and the forts of great 
Emperors I had seen, but neither Akbar in the north, nor Scindia in the 
south, had built after this fashion — without ornament, without colour, but 
with a single eye to savage strength and the utmost purity of line. Perhaps 
the fort would have looked less forbidding in sunlight. The grey, rain-laden 
atmosphere through which I saw it suited its spirit. The barracks of the 
garrison, the commandant’s very dainty house, a peach-garden, and two 
deer were foreign to the place. They should have peopled it with giants 
from the mountains, instead of — Gurkhas! A Jap infantryman is not a 
Gurkha, though he might be mistaken for one as long as he stood still. The 
sentry at the quarter-guard belonged, I fancy, to the 4th Regiment. His 
uniform was black or blue, with red facings, and shoulder-straps carrying 
the number of the regiment in cloth. The rain necessitated an overcoat, but 
why he should have carried knapsack, blanket, boots, and binoculars I 
could not fathom. The knapsack was of cowskin with the hair on, the boots 
were strapped soles, cut on each side, while a heavy country blanket was 
rolled U-shape over the head of the knapsack, fitting close to the back. In 
the place usually occupied by the mess-tin was a black leather case shaped 
like a field-glass. This must be a mistake of mine, but I can only record as I 
see. The rifle was a side-bolt weapon of some kind, and the bayonet an 
uncommonly good sword one, locked to the muzzle, English fashion. The 
ammunition pouches, as far as I could see under the greatcoat, ran on the 
belt in front, and were double-strapped down. White spatterdashes — very 
dirty — and peaked cap completed the outfit. I surveyed the man with 
interest, and would have made further examination of him but for fear of 
the big bayonet. His arms were well kept, — not speckless by any means, 
— but his uniform would have made an English colonel swear. There was 
no portion of his body except the neck that it pretended to fit. I peeped into 
the quarter-guard. Fans and dainty tea-sets do not go with one’s notions of a 
barrack. One drunken defaulter of certain far-away regiments that I could 
name would not only have cleared out that quarter-guard, but brought away 
all its fittings except the rifle-racks. Yet the little men, who were always 
gentle, and never got drunk, were mounting guard over a pile that, with a 
blue fire on the bastions, might have served for the guard-gates of Hell. 

I climbed to the top of the fort and was rewarded by a view of thirty 
miles of country, chiefly pale yellow mustard and blue-green pine, and the 


sight of the very large city of Osaka fading away into mist. The guide took 
most pleasure in the factory chimneys. “There is an exposition here — an 
exposition of industrialities. Come and see,” said he. He took us down from 
that high place and showed us the glory of the land in the shape of 
corkscrews, tin mugs, egg-whisks, dippers, silks, buttons, and all the 
trumpery that can be stitched on a card and sold for five-pence three 
farthings. The Japanese unfortunately make all these things for themselves, 
and are proud of it. They have nothing to learn from the West as far as 
finish is concerned, and by intuition know how to case and mount wares 
tastefully. The exposition was in four large sheds running round a central 
building which held only screens, pottery, and cabinet-ware loaned for the 
occasion. I rejoiced to see that the common people did not care for the 
penknives, and the pencils, and the mock jewellery. They left those sheds 
alone and discussed the screens, first taking off their clogs that the inlaid 
floor of the room might not suffer. Of all the gracious things I beheld, two 
only remain in my memory, — one a Screen in grey representing the heads 
of six devils instinct with malice and hate; the other, a bold sketch in 
monochrome of an old woodcutter wrestling with the down-bent branch of 
a tree. Two hundred years have passed since the artist dropped his pencil, 
but you may almost hear the tough wood jar under the stroke of the 
chopper, as the old man puts his back into the task and draws in the 
labouring breath. There is a picture by Legros of a beggar dying in a ditch, 
which might have been suggested by that screen. 

Next morning, after a night’s rain, which sent the river racing under the 
frail balconies at eight miles an hour, the sun broke through the clouds. Is 
this a little matter to you who can count upon him daily? I had not seen him 
since March, and was beginning to feel anxious. Then the land of peach 
blossom spread its draggled wings abroad and rejoiced. All the pretty 
maidens put on their loveliest crépe sashes, — fawn colour, pink, blue, 
orange, and lilac, — all the little children picked up a baby each, and went 
out to be happy. In a temple garden full of blossom I performed the miracle 
of Deucalion with two cents’ worth of sweets. The babies swarmed on the 
instant, till, for fear of raising all the mothers too, I forbore to give them any 
more. They smiled and nodded prettily, and trotted after me, forty strong, 
the big ones helping the little, and the little ones skipping in the puddles. A 
Jap child never cries, never scuffles, never fights, and never makes mud 
pies except when it lives on the banks of a canal. Yet, lest it should spread 
its sash-bow and become a bald-headed angel ere its time, Providence has 
decreed that it should never, never blow its little nose. Notwithstanding the 


defect, I love it. 

There was no business in Osaka that day because of the sunshine and the 
budding of the trees. Everybody went to a tea-house with his friends. I went 
also, but first ran along a boulevard by the side of the river, pretending to 
look at the Mint. This was only a common place of solid granite where they 
turn out dollars and rubbish of that kind. All along the boulevard the cherry, 
peach, and plum trees, pink, white, and red, touched branches and made a 
belt of velvety soft colour as far as the eye could reach. Weeping willows 
were the normal ornaments of the waterside, this revel of bloom being only 
part of the prodigality of Spring. The Mint may make a hundred thousand 
dollars a day, but all the silver in its keeping will not bring again the three 
weeks of the peach blossom which, even beyond the chrysanthemum, is the 
crown and glory of Japan. For some act of surpassing merit performed in a 
past life I have been enabled to hit those three weeks in the middle. 

“Now is the Japanese festival of the cherry blossom,” said the guide. “All 
the people will be festive. They will pray too and go to the tea-gardens.” 

Now you might wall an Englishman about with cherry trees in bloom 
from head to heel, and after the first day he would begin to complain of the 
smell. As you know, the Japanese arrange a good many of their festivals in 
honour of flowers, and this is surely commendable, for blossoms are the 
most tolerant of gods. 

The tea-house system of the Japanese filled me with pleasure at a 
pleasure that I could not fully comprehend. It pays a company in Osaka to 
build on the outskirts of the town a nine-storied pagoda of wood and iron, 
to lay out elaborate gardens round it, and to hang the whole with strings of 
blood-red lanterns, because the Japanese will come wherever there is a 
good view to sit on a mat and discuss tea and sweetmeats and saki. This 
Eiffel Tower is, to tell the truth, anything but pretty, yet the surroundings 
redeem it. Although it was not quite completed, the lower storeys were full 
of tea-stalls and tea-drinkers. The men and women were obviously 
admiring the view. It is an astounding thing to see an Oriental so engaged; it 
is as though he had stolen something from a sahib. 

From Osaka — canal-cut, muddy, and fascinating Osaka — the 
Professor, Mister Yamagutchi, — the guide, — and I took train to Kioto, an 
hour from Osaka. On the road I saw four buffaloes at as many rice-ploughs 
— which was noticeable as well as wasteful. A buffalo at rest must cover 
the half of a Japanese field; but perhaps they are kept on the mountain 
ledges and only pulled down when wanted. The Professor says that what I 
call buffalo is really bullock. The worst of travelling with an accurate man 


is his accuracy. We argued about the Japanese in the train, about his present 
and his future, and the manner in which he has ranged himself on the side 
of the grosser nations of the earth. 

“Did it hurt his feelings very much to wear our clothes? Didn’t he rebel 
when he put on a pair of trousers for the first time? Won’t he grow sensible 
some day and drop foreign habits?” These were some of the questions I put 
to the landscape and the Professor. 

“He was a baby,” said the latter, “a big baby. I think his sense of humour 
was at the bottom of the change, but he didn’t know that a nation which 
once wears trousers never takes ‘em off. You see ‘enlightened’ Japan is only 
one-and-twenty years old, and people are not very wise at one-and-twenty. 
Read Reed’s Japan and learn how the change came about. There was a 
Mikado and a Shogun who was Sir Frederick Roberts, but he tried to be the 
Viceroy and — ” 

“Bother the Shogun! I’ve seen something like the Babu class, and 
something like the farmer class. What I want to see is the Rajput class — 
the man who used to wear the thousands and thousands of swords in the 
curio-shops. Those swords were as much made for use as a Rajputana 
sabre. Where are the men who used ‘em? Show me a Samurai.” 

The Professor answered not a word, but scrutinised heads on the wayside 
platforms. “I take it that the high-arched forehead, club nose, and eyes close 
together — the Spanish type — are from Rajput stock, while the German- 
faced Jap is the Khattri — the lower class.” 

Thus we talked of the natures and dispositions of men we knew nothing 
about till we had decided (1) that the painful politeness of the Japanese 
nation rose from the habit, dropped only twenty years ago, of extended and 
emphatic sword-wearing, even as the Rajput is the pink of courtesy because 
his friend goes armed; (2) that this politeness will disappear in another 
generation, or will at least be seriously impaired; (3) that the cultured 
Japanese of the English pattern will corrupt and defile the tastes of his 
neighbours till (4) Japan altogether ceases to exist as a separate nation and 
becomes a button-hook manufacturing appanage of America; (5) that these 
things being so, and sure to happen in two or three hundred years, the 
Professor and I were lucky to reach Japan betimes; and (6) that it was 
foolish to form theories about the country until we had seen a little of it. 

So we came to the city of Kioto in regal sunshine, tempered by a breeze 
that drove the cherry blossoms in drifts about the streets. One Japanese 
town, in the southern provinces at least, is very like another to look at — a 
grey-black sea of house roofs, speckled with the white walls of the fire- 


proof godowns where merchants and rich men keep their chief treasures. 
The general level is broken by the temple roofs, which are turned up at the 
edges, and remotely resemble so many terai-hats. Kioto fills a plain almost 
entirely surrounded by wooded hills, very familiar in their aspect to those 
who have seen the Siwaliks. Once upon a time it was the capital of Japan, 
and to-day numbers two hundred and fifty thousand people. It is laid out 
like an American town. All the streets run at right angles to each other. 
That, by the way, is exactly what the Professor and I are doing. We are 
elaborating the theory of the Japanese people, and we can’t agree. 


No. XV 


KIOTO AND HOW I FELL IN LOVE WITH THE CHIEF BELLE 
THERE AFTER I HAD CONFERRED WITH CERTAIN CHINA 
MERCHANTS WHO TRAFFICKED IN TEA. SHOWS FURTHER HOW, 
IN A GREAT TEMPLE, I BROKE THE TENTH COMMANDMENT IN 
FIFTY-THREE PLACES AND BOWED DOWN BEFORE KANO AND A 
CARPENTER. TAKES ME TO ARASHIMA. 

“Could I but write the things I see, My world would haste to gaze with me. 
But since the traitor Pen hath failed To paint earth’s loveliness unveiled, I 
can but pray my folk who read: — ‘For lavish Will take starveling Deed.’” 

We are consorting with sixty of the Sahib-log in the quaintest hotel that 
ever you saw. It stands on the hillside overlooking the whole town of Kioto, 
and its garden is veritable Japanese. Fantastically trimmed tea trees, 
junipers, dwarfed pine, and cherry, are mixed up with ponds of goldfish, 
stone lanterns, quaint rock-work, and velvety turf all at an angle of thirty- 
five degrees. Behind us the pines, red and black, cover the hill and run 
down in a long spur to the town. But an auctioneer’s catalogue cannot 
describe the charms of the place or deal justly with the tea-garden full of 
cherry trees that lies a hundred yards below the hotel. We were solemnly 
assured that hardly any one came to Kioto. That is why we meet every soul 
in the ship that had brought us to Nagasaki; and that is why our ears are 
constantly assailed with the clamour of people who are discussing places 
which must be “done.” An Englishman is a very horrible person when he is 
on the war-path; so is an American, a Frenchman, or a German. 

I had been watching the afternoon sunlight upon the trees and the town, 
the shift and play of colour in the crowded street of the cherry, and crooning 
to myself because the sky was blue and I was alive beneath it with a pair of 
eyes in my head. 

Immediately the sun went down behind the hills the air became bitterly 
cold, but the people in crépe sashes and silk coats never ceased their sober 
frolicking. There was to be a great service in honour of the cherry blossom 
the next day at the chief temple of Kioto, and they were getting ready for it. 
As the light died in a wash of crimson, the last thing I saw was a frieze of 
three little Japanese babies with fuzzy top-knots and huge sashes trying to 
hang head downwards from a bamboo rail. They did it, and the closing eye 
of day regarded them solemnly as it shut. The effect in silhouette was 
immense! 


A company of China tea-merchants were gathered in the smoking-room 
after dinner, and by consequence talked their own “shop,” which was 
interesting. Their language is not Our language, for they know nothing of 
the tea-gardens, of drying and withering and rolling, of the assistant who 
breaks his collar-bone in the middle of the busiest season, or of the sickness 
that smites the coolie lines at about the same time. They are happy men 
who get their tea by the break of a thousand chests from the interior of the 
country and play with it upon the London markets. None the less they have 
a very wholesome respect for Indian tea, which they cordially detest. Here 
is the sort of argument that a Foochow man, himself a very heavy buyer, 
flung at me across the table. 

“You may talk about your Indian teas, — Assam and Kangra, or 
whatever you call them, — but I tell you that if ever they get a strong hold 
in England, the doctors will be down on them, Sir. They’ll be medically 
forbidden. See if they aren’t. They shatter your nerves to pieces. Unfit for 
human consumption — that’s what they are. Though I don’t deny they are 
selling at Home. They don’t keep, though. After three months, the sorts that 
I’ve seen in London turn to hay.” 

“T think you are wrong there,” said a Hankow man. “My experience is 
that the Indian teas keep better than ours by a long way. But” — turning to 
me — ”if we could only get the China Government to take off the duties, 
we could smash Indian tea and every one connected with it. We could lay 
down tea in Mincing Lane at threepence a pound. No, we do not adulterate 
our teas. That’s one of your tricks in India. We get it as pure as yours — 
every chest in the break equal to sample.” 

“You can trust your native buyers then?” I interrupted. 

“Trust ‘em? Of course we can,” cut in the Foochow merchant. “There are 
no tea-gardens in China as you understand them. The peasantry cultivate 
the tea, and the buyers buy from them for cash each season. You can give a 
Chinaman a hundred thousand dollars and tell him to turn it into tea of your 
own particular chop — up to sample. Of course the man may be a 
thorough-paced rogue in many ways, but he knows better than to play the 
fool with an English house. Back comes your tea — a thousand half-chests, 
we’ll say. You open perhaps five, and the balance go home untried. But they 
are all equal to sample. That’s business, that is. The Chinaman’s a born 
merchant and full of backbone. I like him for business purposes. The Jap’s 
no use. He isn’t man enough to handle a hundred thousand dollars. Very 
possibly he’d run off with it — or try to.” 

“The Jap has no business savvy. God knows I hate the Chinamen,” said a 


bass voice behind the tobacco smoke, “but you can do business with him. 
The Jap’s a little huckster who can’t see beyond his nose.” 

They called for drinks and told tales, these merchants of China, — tales 
of money and bales and boxes, — but through all their stories there was an 
implied leaning upon native help which, even allowing for the peculiarities 
of China, was rather startling. “The compradore did this: Ho Whang did 
that: a syndicate of Pekin bankers did the other thing” — and so on. I 
wondered whether a certain lordly indifference as to details had anything to 
do with eccentricities in the China tea-breaks and fluctuations of quality, 
which do occur in spite of all the men said to the contrary. Again, the 
merchants spoke of China as a place where fortunes are made — a land 
only waiting to be opened up to pay a hundredfold. They told me of the 
Home Government helping private trade, in kind and unobtrusive ways, to 
get a firmer hold on the Public Works Department contracts that are now 
flying abroad. This was pleasant hearing. But the strangest thing of all was 
the tone of hope and almost contentment that pervaded their speech. They 
were well-to-do men making money, and they liked their lives. You know 
how, when two or three of Us are gathered together in our own barren 
pauper land, we groan in chorus and are disconsolate. The civilian, the 
military man, and the merchant, they are all alike. The one overworked and 
broken by exchange, the second a highly organised beggar, and the third a 
nobody in particular, always at loggerheads with what he considers an 
academical Government. I knew in a way that We were a grim and 
miserable community in India, but I did not know the measure of Our fall 
till I heard men talking about fortunes, success, money, and the pleasure, 
good living, and frequent trips to England that money brings. Their friends 
did not seem to die with unnatural swiftness, and their wealth enabled them 
to endure the calamity of Exchange with calm. Yes, we of India are a 
wretched folk. 

Very early in the dawn, before the nesting sparrows were awake, there 
was a sound in the air which frightened me out of my virtuous sleep. It was 
a lisping mutter — very deep and entirely strange. “That’s an earthquake, 
and the hillside is beginning to slide,” quoth I, taking measures of defence. 
The sound repeated itself again and again, till I argued, that if it were the 
precursor of an earthquake, the affair had stuck half-way. At breakfast men 
said: “That was the great bell of Kioto just next door to the hotel a little way 
up the hillside. As a bell, y’know, it’s rather a failure, from an English point 
of view. They don’t ring it properly, and the volume of sound is 
comparatively insignificant.” 


“So I fancied when I first heard it,” I said casually, and went out up the 
hill under sunshine that filled the heart and trees, that filled the eye with joy. 
You know the unadulterated pleasure of that first clear morning in the Hills 
when a month’s solid idleness lies before the loafer, and the scent of the 
deodars mixes with the scent of the meditative cigar. That was my portion 
when I stepped through the violet-studded long grass into forgotten little 
Japanese cemeteries — all broken pillars and lichened tablets — till I 
found, under a cut in the hillside, the big bell of Kioto — twenty feet of 
green bronze hung inside a fantastically roofed shed of wooden beams. A 
beam, by the way, is a beam in Japan; anything under a foot thick is a stick. 
These beams were the best parts of big trees, clamped with bronze and iron. 
A knuckle rapped lightly on the lip of the bell — it was not more than five 
feet from the ground — made the great monster breathe heavily, and the 
blow of a stick started a hundred shrill-voiced echoes round the darkness of 
its dome. At one side, guyed by half a dozen small hawsers, hung a 
battering-ram, a twelve-foot spar bound with iron, its nose pointing full-butt 
at a chrysanthemum in high relief on the belly of the bell. Then, by special 
favour of Providence, which always looks after the idle, they began to 
sound sixty strokes. Half a dozen men swung the ram back and forth with 
shoutings and outcries, till it had gathered sufficient way, and the loosened 
ropes let it hurl itself against the chrysanthemum. The boom of the smitten 
bronze was swallowed up by the earth below and the hillside behind, so that 
its volume was not proportionate to the size of the bell, exactly as the men 
had said. An English ringer would have made thrice as much of it. But then 
he would have lost the crawling jar that ran through rock-stone and pine for 
twenty yards round, that beat through the body of the listener and died away 
under his feet like the shock of a distant blasting. I endured twenty strokes 
and removed myself, not in the least ashamed of mistaking the sound for an 
earthquake. Many times since I have heard the bell speak when I was far 
off. It says B-r-r-r very deep down in its throat, but when you have once 
caught the noise you will never forget it. And so much for the big bell of 
Kioto. 

From its house a staircase of cut stone takes you down to the temple of 
Chion-in, where I arrived on Easter Sunday just before service, and in time 
to see the procession of the Cherry Blossom. They had a special service at a 
place called St. Peter’s at Rome about the same time, but the priests of 
Buddha excelled the priests of the Pope. Thus it happened. The main front 
of the temple was three hundred feet long, a hundred feet deep, and sixty 
feet high. One roof covered it all, and saving for the tiles there was no stone 


in the structure; nothing but wood three hundred years old, as hard as iron. 
The pillars that upheld the roof were three feet, four feet, and five feet in 
diameter, and guiltless of any paint. They showed the natural grain of the 
wood till they were lost in the rich brown darkness far overhead. The cross- 
beams were of grained wood of great richness; cedar-wood and camphor- 
wood and the hearts of gigantic pine had been put under requisition for the 
great work. One carpenter — they call him only a carpenter — had 
designed the whole, and his name is remembered to this day. A half of the 
temple was railed off for the congregation by a two-foot railing, over which 
silks of ancient device had been thrown. Within the railing were all the 
religious fittings, but these I cannot describe. All I remember was row upon 
row of little lacquered stands each holding a rolled volume of sacred 
writings; an altar as tall as a cathedral organ where gold strove with colour, 
colour with lacquer, and lacquer with inlay, and candles such as Holy 
Mother Church uses only on her greatest days, shed a yellow light that 
softened all. Bronze incense-burners in the likeness of dragons and devils 
fumed under the shadow of silken banners, behind which, wood tracery, as 
delicate as frost on a window-pane, climbed to the ridge-pole. Only there 
was no visible roof to this temple. The light faded away under the 
monstrous beams, and we might have been in a cave a hundred fathoms 
below the earth but for the sunshine and blue sky at the portals where the 
little children squabbled and shouted. 

On my word, I tried to note down soberly what lay before me, but the eye 
tired, and the pencil ran off into fragmentary ejaculations. But what would 
you have done if you had seen what I saw when I went round the temple 
verandah to what we must call a vestry at the back? It was a big building 
connected with the main one by a wooden bridge of deepest time-worn 
brown. Down the bridge ran a line of saffron-coloured matting, and down 
the matting, very slowly and solemnly, as befitted their high office, filed 
three and fifty priests, each one clad in at least four garments of brocade, 
crépe, and silk. There were silks that do not see the light of the markets, and 
brocades that only temple wardrobes know. 

There was sea-green watered silk with golden dragons; terra-cotta crépe 
with ivory-white chrysanthemums clustering upon it; black-barred silk shot 
with yellow flames; lapis-lazuli silk and silver fishes; avanturine silk with 
plaques of grey-green let in; cloth of gold over dragon’s blood; and saffron 
and brown silk stiff as a board with embroidery. We returned to the temple 
now filled with the gorgeous robes. The little lacquer stands were the 
priests’ book-racks. Some lay down among them, while others moved very 


softly about the golden altars and the incense-bumers; and the high priest 
disposed himself, with his back to the congregation, in a golden chair 
through which his robe winked like the shards of a tiger-beetle. 

In solemn calm the books were unrolled, and the priests began chanting 
Pali texts in honour of the Apostle of Unworldliness, who had written that 
they were not to wear gold or mixed colours, or touch the precious metals. 
But for a few unimportant accessories in the way of half-seen images of 
great men — but these could have been called saints — the scene before me 
might have been unrolled in a Roman Catholic cathedral, say the rich one at 
Arundel. The same thought was in other minds, for in a pause of the slow 
chant a voice behind me whispered: — 

“To hear the blessed mutter of the mass And see God made and eaten all 
day long.” 

It was a man from Hong-Kong, very angry that he too had not been 
permitted to photograph an interior. He called all this splendour of ritual 
and paraphernalia just “an interior,’ and revenged himself by spitting 
Browning at it. 

The chant quickened as the service drew to an end, and the candles 
burned low. 

We went away to other parts of the temple pursued by the chorus of the 
devout till we were out of earshot in a paradise of screens. Two or three 
hundred years ago there lived a painterman of the name of Kano. Him the 
temple of Chion-in brought to beautify the walls of the rooms. Since a wall 
is a screen, and a Screen is a wall, Kano, R. A., had rather a large job. But 
he was helped by pupils and imitators, and in the end left a few hundred 
screens which are all finished pictures. As you already know, the interior of 
a temple is very simple in its arrangements. The priests live on white mats, 
in little rooms, with brown ceilings, that can at pleasure be thrown into one 
large room. This also was the arrangement at Chion-in, though the rooms 
were comparatively large and gave on to sumptuous verandahs and 
passages. Since the Emperor occasionally visited the place there was a 
room set apart for him of more than ordinary splendour. Twisted silk tassels 
of intricate design served in lieu of catches to pull back the sliding screens, 
and the woodwork was lacquered. These be only feeble words, but it is not 
in my grip to express the restfulness of it all, or the power that knew how to 
secure the desired effect with a turn of the wrist. The great Kano drew 
numbed pheasants huddled together on the snow-covered bough of a pine; 
or a peacock in his pride spreading his tail to delight his womenfolk; or a 
riot of chrysanthemums poured out of a vase; or the figures of toilworn 


countryfolk coming home from market; or a hunting scene at the foot of 
Fujiyama. The equally great carpenter who built the temple framed each 
picture with absolute precision under a ceiling that was a miracle of device, 
and Time, the greatest artist of the three, touched the gold so that it became 
amber, and the woodwork so that it grew dark honey-colour, and the 
shining surface of the lacquer so that it became deep and rich and semi- 
transparent. As in one room, so in all the others. Sometimes we slid back 
the screens and discovered a tiny bald-pated acolyte praying over an 
incense-burner, and sometimes a lean priest eating his rice; but generally 
the rooms were empty, swept and garnished. 

Minor artists had worked with Kano the magnificent. These had been 
allowed to lay brush upon panels of wood in the outer verandahs, and very 
faithfully had they toiled. It was not till the guide called my attention to 
them that I discovered scores of sketches in monochrome low down on the 
verandah doors. An iris broken by the fall of a branch torn off by a surly 
ape; a bamboo spray bowed before the wind that was ruffling a lake; a 
warrior of the past ambushing his enemy in a thicket, hand on sword, and 
mouth gathered into puckers of intensest concentration, were among the 
many notes that met my eye. How long, think you, would a sepia-drawing 
stand without defacement in the midst of our civilisation were it put on the 
bottom panel of a door, or the scantling of a kitchen passage? Yet in this 
gentle country a man may stoop down and write his name in the very dust, 
certain that, if the writing be craftily done, his children’s children will 
reverently let it stand. 

“Of course there are no such temples made nowadays,” I said, when we 
regained the sunshine, and the Professor was trying to find out how panel 
pictures and paper screens went so well with the dark dignity of massive 
woodwork. 

“They are building a temple on the other side of the city,” said Mister 
Yamagutchi. “Come along, and see the hair-ropes which hang there.” 

We came flying in our ‘rickshaws across Kioto, till we saw netted in a 
hundred cobwebs of scaffolding a temple even larger than the great Chion- 
in. 

“That was burned down long ago, — the old temple that was here, you 
know. Then the people made a penny subscription from all parts of Japan, 
and those who could not send money sent their hair to be made into rope. 
They have been ten years building this new temple. It is all wood,” said the 
guide. 

The place was alive with men who were putting the finishing touches to 


the great tiled roof and laying down the floors. Wooden pillars as gigantic, 
carving as wantonly elaborate, eaves as intricate in their mouldings, and 
joinery as perfect as anything in the Chion-in temple met me at every turn. 
But the fresh-cut wood was creamy white and lemon where, in the older 
building, it had been iron-hard and brown. Only the raw ends of the joists 
were stopped with white lacquer to prevent the incursions of insects, and 
the deeper tracery was protected against birds by fine wire netting. 
Everything else was wood — wood down to the massive clamped and 
bolted beams of the foundation which I investigated through gaps in the 
flooring. 

Japan is a great people. Her masons play with stone, her carpenters with 
wood, her smiths with iron, and her artists with life, death, and all the eye 
can take in. Mercifully she has been denied the last touch of firmness in her 
character which would enable her to play with the whole round world. We 
possess that — We, the nation of the glass flower-shade, the pink worsted 
mat, the red and green china puppy-dog, and the poisonous Brussels carpet. 
It is our compensation... 

“Temples!” said a man from Calcutta, some hours later as I raved about 
what I had seen. “Temples! I’m sick of temples. If I’ve seen one, I’ve seen 
fifty thousand of ‘em — all exactly alike. But I tell you what is exciting. Go 
down the rapids at Arashima, — eight miles from here. It’s better fun than 
any temple with a fat-faced Buddha in the middle.” 

But I took my friend’s advice. Have I managed to convey the impression 
that April is fine in Japan? Then I apologise. It is generally rainy, and the 
rain is cold; but the sunshine when it comes is worth it all. We shouted with 
joy of living when our fiery, untamed ‘rickshaws bounded from stone to 
stone of the vilely paved streets of the suburbs and brought us into what 
ought to have been vegetable gardens but were called fields. The face of the 
flat lands was cut up in every direction by bunds, and all the roads seem to 
run on the top of them. 

“Never,” said the Professor, driving his stick into the black soil, “never 
have I imagined irrigation so perfectly controlled as this is. Look at the 
rajbahars faced with stone and fitted with sluices; look at the water-wheels 
and, — phew! but they manure their fields too well.” 

The first circle of fields round any town is always pretty rank, but this 
superfluity of scent continued throughout the country. Saving a few parts 
near Dacca and Patna, the face of the land was more thickly populated than 
Bengal and was worked five times better. There was no single patch 
untilled, and no cultivation that was not up to the full limit of the soil’s 


productiveness. Onions, barley, in little ridges between the ridges of tea, 
beans, rice, and a half a dozen other things that we did not know the names 
of, crowded the eye already wearied with the glare of the golden mustard. 
Manure is a good thing, but manual labour is better. We saw both even to 
excess. When a Japanese ryot has done everything to his field that he can 
possibly think of, he weeds the barley stalk by stalk with his finger and 
thumb. This is true. I saw a man doing it. 

We headed through the marvellous country straight across the plain on 
which Kioto stands, till we reached the range of hills on the far side, and 
found ourselves mixed up with half a mile of lumber-yard. 

Cultivation and water-cuts were gone, and our tireless ‘rickshaws were 
running by the side of a broad, shallow river, choked with logs of every 
size. I am prepared to believe anything of the Japanese, but I do not see 
why Nature, which they say is the same pitiless Power all the world over, 
should send them their logs unsplintered by rocks, neatly barked, and with a 
slot neatly cut at the end of each pole for the reception of a rope, I have 
seen timber fly down the Ravi in spate, and it was hooked out as ragged as 
a tooth-brush. This material comes down clean. Consequently the slot is 
another miracle. 

“When the day is fine,” said the guide, softly, “all the people of Kioto 
come to Arashima to have picnics.” 

“But they are always having picnics in the cherry-tree gardens. They 
picnic in the tea-houses. They — they — ” 

“Yes, when it is a fine day, they always go somewhere and picnic.” 

“But why? Man isn’t made to picnic.” 

“But why? Because it is a fine day. Englishmen say that the money of the 
Japanese comes from heaven, because they always do nothing — so you 
think. But look now, here is a pretty place.” 

The river charged down a turn in the pine-grown hills, and broke in silver 
upon the timber and the remains of a light bridge washed away some days 
before. On our side, and arranged so as to face the fairest view of the young 
maples, stood a row of tea-houses and booths built over the stream. The 
sunlight that could not soften the gloom of the pines dwelt tenderly among 
the green of the maples and touched the reaches below where the cherry 
blossom broke in pink foam against the black-roofed houses of a village 
across the water. 

There I stopped. 


No. XVI 


THE PARTY IN THE PARLOUR WHO PLAYED GAMES. A 
COMPLETE HISTORY OF ALL MODERN JAPANESE ART; A 
SURVEY OF THE PAST, AND A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE, 
ARRANGED AND COMPOSED IN THE KIOTO FACTORIES. 

“Oh, brave new world that has such creatures in it, How beautiful mankind 
is!” 

How I got to the tea-house I cannot tell. Perhaps a pretty girl waved a 
bough of cherry blossom at me, and I followed the invitation. I know that I 
sprawled upon the mats and watched the clouds scudding across the hills 
and the logs flying down the rapids, and smelt the smell of the raw peeled 
timber, and listened to the grunts of the boatmen as they wrestled with that 
and the rush of the river, and was altogether happier than it is lawful for a 
man to be. 

The lady of the tea-house insisted upon screening us off from the other 
pleasure-parties who were tiffining in the same verandah. She brought 
beautiful blue screens with storks on them and slid them into grooves. I 
stood it as long as I could. There were peals of laughter in the next 
compartment, the pattering of soft feet, the clinking of little dishes, and at 
the chinks of the screens the twinkle of diamond eyes. A whole family had 
come in from Kioto for the day’s pleasuring. Mamma looked after 
grandmamma, and the young aunt looked after a guitar, and the two girls of 
fourteen and fifteen looked after a merry little tomboy of eight, who, when 
she thought of it, looked after the baby who had the air of looking after the 
whole party. Grandmamma was dressed in dark blue, mamma in blue and 
grey, the girls had gorgeous dresses of lilac, fawn, and primrose crépe with 
silk sashes, the colour of apple blossom and the inside of a newly cut 
melon; the tomboy was in old gold and russet brown; but the baby tumbled 
his fat little body across the floor among the dishes in the colours of the 
Japanese rainbow, which owns no crude tints. They were all pretty, all 
except grandmamma, who was merely good-humoured and very bald, and 
when they had finished their dainty dinner, and the brown lanquer stands, 
the blue and white crockery, and the jade-green drinking-cups had been 
taken away, the aunt played a little piece on the samisen, and the girls 
played blindman’s-buff all round the tiny room. 

Flesh and blood could not have stayed on the other side of the screens. I 
wanted to play too, but I was too big and too rough, and so could only sit in 


the verandah, watching these dainty bits of Dresden at their game. They 
shrieked and giggled and chattered and sat down on the floor with the 
innocent abandon of maidenhood, and broke off to kiss the baby when he 
showed signs of being overlooked. They played puss-in-the-comer, their 
feet tied with blue and white handkerchiefs because the room did not allow 
unfettered freedom of limb, and when they could play no more for 
laughing, they fanned themselves as they lay propped up against the blue 
screens, — each girl a picture no painter could reproduce, — and I shrieked 
with the best of them till I rolled off the verandah and nearly dropped into 
the laughing street. Was I a fool? Then I fooled in good company, for an 
austere man from India — a person who puts his faith in race-horses and 
believes nothing except the Civil Code — was also at Arashima that day. I 
met him flushed and excited. 

“Had a lively time,” he panted, with a hundred children at his heels. 
“There’s a sort of roulette table here where you can gamble for cakes. I 
bought the owner’s stock-in-trade for three dollars and ran the Monte Carlo 
for the benefit of the kids — about five thousand of ‘em. Never had such 
fun in my life. It beats the Simla lotteries hollow. They were perfectly 
orderly till they had cleared the tables of everything except a big sugar- 
tortoise. Then they rushed the bank, and I ran away.” 

And he was a hard man who had not played with anything as innocent as 
sweetmeats for many years! 

When we were all weak with laughing, and the Professor’s camera was 
mixed up in a tangle of laughing maidens to the confusion of his pictures, 
we too ran away from the tea-house and wandered down the river bank till 
we found a boat of sewn planks which poled us across the swollen river, 
and landed us on a little rocky path overhanging the water where the iris 
and the violet ran riot together and jubilant waterfalls raced through the 
undergrowth of pine and maple. We were at the foot of the Arashima rapids, 
and all the pretty girls of Kioto were with us looking at the view. Up-stream 
a lonely black pine stood out from all its fellows to peer up the bend where 
the racing water ran deep in oily swirls. Down-stream the river threshed 
across the rocks and troubled the fields of fresh logs on its bosom, while 
men in blue drove silver-white boats gunwale-deep into the foam of its 
onset and hooked the logs away. Underfoot the rich earth of the hillside sent 
up the breath of the turn of the year to the maples that had already caught 
the message from the fire-winds of April. Oh! it was good to be alive, to 
trample the stalks of the iris, to drag down the cherry-bloom spray in a 
wash of dew across the face, and to gather the violets for the mere pleasure 


of heaving them into the torrent and reaching out for fairer flowers. 

“What a nuisance it is to be a slave to the camera,” said the Professor, 
upon whom the dumb influences of the season were working though he 
knew it not. 

“What a nuisance it is to be a slave to the pen,” I answered, for the spring 
had come to the land. I had hated the spring for seven years because to me 
it meant discomfort. 

“Let us go straight home and see the flowers come out in the Parks.” 

“Let us enjoy what lies to our hand, you Philistine.” And we did till a 
cloud darkened and a wind ruffled the river reaches, and we returned to our 
‘rickshaws sighing with contentment. 

“How many people do you suppose the land supports to the square 
mile?” said the Professor, at a turn in the homeward road. He had been 
reading statistics. 

“Nine hundred,” I said at a venture. “It’s thicker set with humans than 
Sarun or Behar. Say one thousand.” 

“Two thousand two hundred and fifty odd. Can you believe it?” 

“Looking at the landscape I can, but I don’t suppose India will believe it. 
S’pose I write fifteen hundred?” 

“They’ll say you exaggerate just the same. Better stick to the true total. 
Two thousand two hundred and fifty-six to the square mile, and not a sign 
of poverty in the houses. How do they do it?” 

I should like to know the answer to that question. Japan of my limited 
view is inhabited almost entirely by little children whose duty is to prevent 
their elders from becoming too frivolous. The babies do a little work 
occasionally, but their parents interfere by petting them. At Yami’s hotel the 
attendance is in the hands of ten-year-olds because everybody else has gone 
out picnicing among the cherry trees. The little imps find time to do a man’s 
work and to scuffle on the staircase between whiles. My special servitor, 
called “The Bishop” on account of the gravity of his appearance, his blue 
apron, and gaiters, is the liveliest of the lot, but even his energy cannot 
account for the Professor’s statistics of population... 

I have seen one sort of work among the Japanese, but it was not the kind 
that makes crops. It was purely artistic. A ward of the city of Kioto is 
devoted to manufactures. A manufacturer in this part of the world does not 
hang out a sign. He may be known in Paris and New York: that is the 
concern of the two cities. The Englishman who wishes to find his 
establishment in Kioto has to hunt for him up and down slums with the aid 
of a guide. I have seen three manufactories. The first was of porcelain-ware, 


the second of cloissonnée, and the third of lacquer, inlay, and bronzes. The 
first was behind black wooden palings, and for external appearance might 
just as well have been a tripe-shop. Inside sat the manager opposite a tiny 
garden four feet square in which a papery-looking palm grew out of a 
coarse stoneware pot and overshadowed a dwarfed pine. The rest of the 
room was filled with pottery waiting to be packed — modern Satsuma for 
the most part, the sort of thing you get at an auction. 

“This made send Europe — India — America,” said the manager, calmly. 
“You come to see?” 

He took us along a verandah of polished wood to the kilns, to the clay 
vats, and the yards where the tiny “saggers” were awaiting their 
complement of pottery. There are differences many and technical between 
Japanese and Burslem pottery in the making, but these are of no 
consequence. In the moulding house, where they were making the bodies of 
Satsuma vases, the wheels, all worked by hand, ran true as a hair. The potter 
sat on a clean mat with his tea-things at his side. When he had turned out a 
vase-body he saw that it was good, nodded appreciatively to himself, and 
poured out some tea ere starting the next one. The potters lived close to the 
kilns and had nothing pretty to look at. It was different in the painting 
rooms. Here in a cabinet-like house sat the men, women, and boys who 
painted the designs on the vases after the first firing. That all their 
arrangements were scrupulously neat is only saying that they were 
Japanese; that their surroundings were fair and proper is only saying that 
they were artists. A sprig of a cherry blossom stood out defiantly against the 
black of the garden paling; a gnarled pine cut the blue of the sky with its 
spiky splinters as it lifted itself above the paling, and in a little pond the iris 
and the horsetail nodded to the wind. The workers when at fault had only to 
lift their eyes, and Nature herself would graciously supply the missing link 
of a design. Somewhere in dirty England men dream of craftsmen working 
under conditions which shall help and not stifle the half-formed thought. 
They even form guilds and write semi-rhythmical prayers to Time and 
Chance and all the other gods that they worship, to bring about the desired 
end. Would they have their dream realised, let them see how they make 
pottery in Japan, each man sitting on a snowy mat with loveliness of line 
and colour within arm’s length of him, while with downcast eyes he — 
splashes in the conventional diaper of a Satsuma vase as fast as he can! The 
Barbarians want Satsuma and they shall have it, if it has to be made in 
Kioto one piece per twenty minutes. So much for the baser forms of the 
craft! 


The owner of the second establishment lived in a blackwood cabinet — it 
was profanation to call it a house — alone with a bronze of priceless 
workmanship, a set of blackwood furniture, and all the medals that his work 
had won for him in England, France, Germany, and America. He was a very 
quiet and cat-like man, and spoke almost in a whisper. Would we be pleased 
to inspect the manufactory? He led us through a garden — it was nothing in 
his eyes, but we stopped to admire long. Stone lanterns, green with moss, 
peeped through clumps of papery bamboos where bronze storks were 
pretending to feed. A dwarfed pine, its foliage trimmed to dish-like plaques, 
threw its arms far across a fairy pond where the fat, lazy carp grubbed and 
rooted, and a couple of eared grebes squawked at us from the protection of 
the — waterbutt. So perfect was the silence of the place that we heard the 
cherry blossoms falling into the water and the lisping of the fish against the 
stones. We were in the very heart of the Willow-Pattern Plate and loath to 
move for fear of breaking it. The Japanese are born bower-birds. They 
collect water-worn stones, quaintly shaped rocks, and veined pebbles for 
the ornamentation of their homes. When they shift house they take the 
garden away with them — pine trees and all — and the incoming tenant has 
a free hand. 

Half a dozen steps took us over the path of mossy stones to a house 
where the whole manufactory was at work. One room held the enamel 
powders all neatly arranged in jars of scrupulous cleanliness, a few blank 
copper vases ready to be operated on, an invisible bird who whistled and 
whooped in his cage, and a case of gaily painted butterflies ready for 
reference when patterns were wanted. In the next room sat the manufactory 
— three men, five women, and two boys — all as silent as sleep. It is one 
thing to read of cloissonnée making, but quite another to watch it being 
made. I began to understand the cost of the ware when I saw a man working 
out a pattern of sprigs and butterflies on a plate about ten inches in 
diameter. With finest silver ribbon wire, set on edge, less than the sixteenth 
of an inch high, he followed the curves of the drawing at his side, pinching 
the wire into tendrils and the serrated outlines of leaves with infinite 
patience. A rough touch on the raw copper-plate would have sent the pattern 
flying into a thousand disconnected threads. When all was put down on the 
copper, the plate would be warmed just sufficiently to allow the wires to 
stick firmly to the copper, the pattern then showing in raised lines. Followed 
the colouring, which was done by little boys in spectacles. With a pair of 
tiniest steel chopsticks they filled from bowls at their sides each 
compartment of the pattern with its proper hue of paste. There is not much 


room allowed for error in filling the spots on a butterfly’s wing with 
avanturine enamel when the said wings are less than an inch across. I 
watched the delicate play of wrist and hand till I was wearied, and the 
manager showed me his patterns — terrible dragons, clustered 
chrysanthemums, butterflies, and diapers as fine as frost on a window-pane 
— all drawn in unerring line. “Those things are our subjects. I compile 
from them, and when I want some new colours I go and look at those dead 
butterflies,” said he. After the enamel has been filled in, the pot or plate 
goes to be fired, and the enamel bubbles all over the boundary lines of 
wires, and the whole comes from the furnace looking like delicate majolica. 
It may take a month to put a pattern on the plate in outline, another month 
to fill in the enamel, but the real expenditure of time does not commence till 
the polishing. A man sits down with the rough article, all his tea-things, a 
tub of water, a flannel, and two or three saucers full of assorted pebbles 
from the brook. He does not get a wheel with tripoli, or emery, or buff. He 
sits down and rubs. He rubs for a month, three months, or a year. He rubs 
lovingly, with his soul in his finger ends, and little by little the efflorescence 
of the fired enamel gives way, and he comes down to the lines of silver, and 
the pattern in all its glory is there waiting for him. I saw a man who had 
only been a month over the polishing of one little vase five inches high. He 
would go on for two months. When I am in America he will be rubbing 
still, and the ruby-coloured dragon that romped on a field of lazuli, each 
tiny scale and whisker a separate compartment of enamel, will be growing 
more lovely. 

“There is also cheap cloissonnée to be bought,” said the manager, with a 
smile. “We cannot make that. The vase will be seventy dollars.” 

I respected him for saying “cannot” instead of “do not.” There spoke the 
artist. 

Our last visit was paid to the largest establishment in Kioto, where boys 
made gold inlay on iron, sitting in camphor-wood verandahs overlooking a 
garden lovelier than any that had gone before. They had been caught young, 
even as is the custom in India. A real grown-up man was employed on the 
horrible story, in iron, gold, and silver, of two priests who waked up a Rain- 
dragon and had to run for it, all round the edge of a big shield; but the 
liveliest worker of the batch was a small fat baby who had been given a 
tenpenny nail, a hammer, and a block of metal to play with, that he might 
soak in the art by which he would live, through the pores of his skin. He 
crowed and chuckled as he whacked. There are not many five-year-olds in 
England who could hammer anything without pulping their little pink 


fingers. The baby had learned how to hit straight. On the wall of the room 
hung a Japanese painting of the Apotheosis of Art. It represented with 
fidelity all the processes of pottery from the digging of the clay to the last 
firing. But all the pencilled scorn of the artist was reserved for the closing 
scene, where an Englishman, his arm round his wife’s waist, was inspecting 
a shop full of curios. The Japanese are not impressed with the grace of our 
clothing or the beauty of our countenances. Later we beheld the 
manufacture of gold lacquer, which is laid on speck by speck from an agate 
palette fitted on the artist’s thumb; and the carving of ivory, which is 
exciting until you begin to realise that the graver never slips. 

“A lot of their art is purely mechanical” said the Professor, when he was 
safe back in the hotel. 

“So’s a lot of ours — ’specially our pictures. Only we can’t be spiritedly 
mechanical,” I answered. “Fancy a people like the Japanese solemnly going 
in for a constitution. Observe! The only two nations with constitution worth 
having are the English and the Americans. The English can only be artistic 
in spots and by way of the art of other nations — Sicilian tapestries, Persian 
saddle-bags, Khoten carpets, and the sweepings of pawn-brokers’ shops. 
The Americans are artistic so long as a few of ‘em can buy their Art to keep 
abreast of the times with. Spain is artistic, but she is also disturbed at 
intervals; France is artistic, but she must have her revolution every twenty 
years for the sake of fresh material; Russia is artistic, but she occasionally 
wishes to kill her Czar, and has no sort of Government; Germany is not 
artistic, because she experienced religion; and Italy is artistic, because she 
did very badly. India — ” 

“When you have finished your verdict on the world, perhaps you’ll go to 
bed.” 

“Consequently,” I continued, with scorn, “I am of opinion that a 
constitution is the worst thing in the world for a people who are blessed 
with souls above the average. Now the first demand of the artistic 
temperament is mundane uncertainty. The second is — ” 

“Sleep,” said the Professor, and left the room. 


No. XVII 


OF THE NATURE OF THE TOKAIDO AND JAPANESE RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION. ONE TRAVELLER EXPLAINS THE LIFE OF THE 
SAHIB-LOG, AND ANOTHER THE ORIGIN OF DICE. OF THE 
BABIES IN THE BATH TUB AND THE MAN IN D. T. 

“When I went to Hell I spoke to the man on the road.” 

— Old Saw. 

You know the story of the miner who borrowed a dictionary and returned 
it with the remark that the stories, though interesting in the main, were too 
various. I have the same complaint to make against Japanese scenery — 
twelve hours of it by train from Nagoya to Yokohama. About seven 
hundred years ago the king of those days built a sea-road which he called 
the Tokaido (or else all the sea-coast was called the Tokaido, but it’s of no 
importance), which road endures to the present. Later on, when the English 
engineer appeared, he followed the Grand Trunk more or less closely, and 
the result has been a railway that any nation might take off their hat to. The 
last section of the through line from Kioto to Yokohama was only opened 
five days before the Professor and I honoured it with an unofficial 
inspection. 

The accommodation of all kinds is arranged for the benefit of the 
Japanese; and this is distressing to the foreigner, who expects in a carriage 
remotely resembling E. I. R. rolling-stock the conveniences of that pea- 
green and very dusty old line. But it suits the Japanese admirably: they hop 
out at every other station — pro re nata — and occasionally get left behind. 
Two days ago they managed to kill a Government official of high standing 
between a footboard and a platform, and to-day the Japanese papers are 
seriously discussing the advantages of lavatories. Far be it from me to 
interfere with the arrangements of an artistic empire; but for a twelve hours’ 
run there might at least be arrangements. 

We had left the close-packed cultivation at the foot of the hills and were 
running along the shores of a great lake, all steel-blue from one end to the 
other, except where it was dotted with little islands. Then the lake turned 
into an arm of the sea, and we ran across it on a cut-stone causeway, and the 
profligacy of the pines ceased, as the trees had to come down from clothing 
dank hills, and fight with bowed head, outstretched arms, and firmly 
planted feet, against the sands of the Pacific, whose breakers were spouting 
and blowing not a quarter of a mile away from the causeway. The Japs 


know all about forestry. They stake down wandering sand-torrents, which 
are still allowed to ruin our crops in the Hoshiarpur district, and they plug a 
shifting sand-dune with wattle dams and pine seedlings as cleverly as they 
would pin plank to plank. Were their forest officers trained at Nancy, or are 
they local products? The stake-binding used to hold the sand is of French 
pattern, and the diagonal planting out of the trees is also French. 

Half a minute after the train dropped this desolate, hardly controlled 
beach it raced through four or five miles of the suburbs of Patna, but a clean 
and glorified Patna bowered in bamboo plantations. Then it hit a tunnel and 
sailed forth into a section of the London, Brighton, and South Coast, or 
whatever the line is that wants to make the Channel tunnel. At any rate, the 
embankment was on the beach, and the waves lapped the foot of it, and 
there was a wall of cut rock to landward. Then we disturbed many villages 
of fishermen, whose verandahs gave on to the track, and whose nets lay 
almost under our wheels. The railway was still a new thing in that particular 
part of the world, for mothers held up their babes to see it. 

Any one can keep pace with Indian scenery, arranged as it is in reaches of 
five hundred miles. This blinding alternation of field, mountain, sea-beach, 
forest, bamboo grove, and rolling moor covered with azalea blossoms was 
too much for me, so I sought the society of a man who had lived in Japan 
for twenty years. 

“Yes, Japan’s an excellent country as regards climate. The rains begin in 
May or latter April. June, July, and August are hot months. I’ve known the 
thermometer as high as 86° at night, but I’d defy the world to produce 
anything more perfect than the weather between September and May. When 
one gets seedy, one goes to the hot springs in the Hakone mountains close 
to Yokohama. There are heaps of places to recruit in, but we English are a 
healthy lot. Of course we don’t have half as much fun as you do in India. 
We are a small community, and all our amusements are organised by 
ourselves for our own benefit — concerts, races, and amateur theatricals 
and the like. You have heaps of ‘em in India, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!” I said, “we enjoy ourselves awfully, ‘specially about this time 
of the year. I quite understand, though, that small communities dependent 
on themselves for enjoyment are apt to feel a little slow and isolated — 
almost bored, in fact. But you were saying — ?” 

“Well, living is not very dear, and house rent is. A hundred dollars a 
month gets you a decent house and you can get one for sixty. But house 
property is down just now in Yokohama. The races are on in Yokohama to- 
day and Monday. Are you going? No? You ought to go and see all the 


foreigners enjoying themselves. But I suppose you’ve seen much better 
things in India, haven’t you? You haven’t anything better than old Fuji — 
Fujiyama. There he is now to the left of the line. What do you think of 
him?” 

I turned and beheld Fujiyama across a sea of upward-sloping fields and 
woods. It is about fourteen thousand feet high — not very much, according 
to our ideas. But fourteen thousand feet above the sea when one stands in 
the midst of sixteen-thousand-foot peaks, is quite another thing from the 
same height noted at sea-level in a comparatively flat country. The 
labouring eye crawls up every foot of the dead crater’s smooth flank, and at 
the summit confesses that it has seen nothing in all the Himalayas to match 
the monster. I was satisfied. Fujiyama was exactly as I had seen it on fans 
and lacquer boxes; I would not have sold my sight of it for the crest of 
Kinchinjunga flushed with the morning. Fujiyama is the keynote of Japan. 
When you understand the one you are in a position to learn something 
about the other. I tried to get information from my fellow-traveller. 

“Yes, the Japanese are building railways all over the island. What I mean 
to say is that the companies are started and financed by Japs, and they make 
‘em pay. I can’t quite tell you where the money comes from, but it’s all to 
be found in the country. Japan’s neither rich nor poor, but just comfortable. 
I’m a merchant myself. Can’t say that I altogether like the Jap way o’ doing 
business. You can never be certain whether the little beggar means what he 
says. Give me a Chinaman to deal with. Other men have told you that, have 
they? You’ll find that opinion at most of the treaty ports. But what I will say 
is, that the Japanese Government is about as enterprising a Government as 
you could wish, and a good one to have dealings with. When Japan has 
finished reconstructing herself on the new lines, she’ll be quite a 
respectable little Power. See if she isn’t. Now we are coming into the 
Hakone mountains. Watch the railway. It’s rather a curiosity.” 

We came into the Hakone mountains by way of some Irish scenery, a 
Scotch trout-stream, a Devonshire combe, and an Indian river running 
masterless over half a mile of pebbles. This was only the prelude to a set of 
geological illustrations, including the terraces formed by ancient river-beds, 
denudation, and half a dozen other ations. I was so busy telling the man 
from Yokohama lies about the height of the Himalayas that I did not watch 
things closely, till we got to Yokohama, at eight in the evening, and went to 
the Grand Hotel, where all the clean and nicely dressed people who were 
just going in to dinner regarded us with scorn, and men, whom we had met 
on steamers aforetime, dived into photograph books and pretended not to 


see us. There’s a deal of human nature in a man — got up for dinner — 
when a woman is watching him — and you look like a brick-layer — even 
in Yokohama. 

The Grand is the Semi or Cottage Grand really, but you had better go 
there unless a friend tells you of a better. A long course of good luck has 
spoiled me for even average hotels. They are too fine and large at the 
Grand, and they don’t always live up to their grandeur; unlimited electric 
bells, but no one in particular to answer ‘em; printed menu, but the first 
comers eat all the nice things, and so forth. None the less there are points 
about the Grand not to be despised. It is modelled on the American fashion, 
and is but an open door through which you may catch the first gust from the 
Pacific slope. Officially, there are twice as many English as Americans in 
the port. Actually, you hear no languages but French, German, or American 
in the street. My experience is sadly limited, but the American I have heard 
up to the present, is a tongue as distinct from English as Patagonian. 

A gentleman from Boston was kind enough to tell me something about it. 
He defended the use of “I guess” as a Shakespearian expression to be found 
in Richard the Third. I have learned enough never to argue with a 
Bostonian. 

“All right,” I said, “I’ve never heard a real American say ‘I guess’; but 
what about the balance of your extraordinary tongue? Do you mean to say 
that it has anything in common with ours except the auxiliary verbs, the 
name of the Creator, and Damn? Listen to the men at the next table.” 

“They are Westerners,” said the man from Boston, as who should say 
“observe this cassowary.” “They are Westerners, and if you want to make a 
Westerner mad tell him he is not like an Englishman. They think they are 
like the English. They are awfully thin-skinned in the West. Now in Boston 
it’s different. We don’t care what the English people think of us.” 

The idea of the English people sitting down to think about Boston, while 
Boston on the other side of the water ostentatiously “didn’t care,” made me 
snigger. The man told me stories. He belonged to a Republic. That was why 
every man of his acquaintance belonged either “to one of the first families 
in Boston” or else “was of good Salem stock, and his fathers had come over 
in the Mayflower.” I felt as though I were moving in the midst of a novel. 
Fancy having to explain to the casual stranger the blood and breeding of the 
hero of every anecdote. I wonder whether many people in Boston are like 
my friend with the Salem families. I am going there to see. 

“There’s no romance in America — it’s all hard, business facts,” said a 
man from the Pacific slope, after I had expressed my opinion about some 


rather curious murder cases which might have been called miscarriages of 
justice. Ten minutes later, I heard him say slowly, apropos of a game called 
“Round the Horn” (this is a bad game. Don’t play it with a stranger.) “Well, 
it’s a good thing for this game that Omaha came up. Dice were invented in 
Omaha, and the man who invented ‘em he made a colossal fortune.” 

I said nothing. I began to feel faint. The man must have noticed it. “Six- 
and-twenty years ago, Omaha came up,” he repeated, looking me in the eye, 
“and the number of dice that have been made in Omaha since that time is 
incalculable.” 

“There is no romance in America,” I moaned like a stricken ring-dove, in 
the Professor’s ear. “Nothing but hard business facts, and the first families 
of Boston, Massachusetts, invented dice at Omaha when it first came up, 
twenty-six years ago, and that’s the solid truth. What am I to do with a 
people like this?” 

“Are you describing Japan or America? For goodness’ sake, stick to one 
or the other,” said the Professor. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault. There’s a bit of America in the bar-room, and on my 
word it’s rather more interesting than Japan. Let’s go across to ‘Frisco and 
hear some more lies.” 

“Let’s go and look at photographs, and refrain from mixing our countries 
or our drinks.” 

By the way, wherever you go in the Further East be humble to the white 
trader. Recollect that you are only a poor beast of a buyer with a few dirty 
dollars in your pockets, and you can’t expect a man to demean himself by 
taking them. And observe humility not only in the shops, but elsewhere. I 
was anxious to know how I should cross the Pacific to ‘Frisco, and very 
foolishly went to an office where they might, under certain circumstances, 
be supposed to attend to these things. But no anxiety troubled the sprightly 
soul who happened to be in the office-chair. “There’s heaps of time for 
finding out later on,” he said, “and anyhow, I’m going to the races this 
afternoon. Come later on.” I put my head in the spittoon, and crawled out 
under the door. 

When I am left behind by the steamer it will console me to know that that 
young man had a good time, and won heavily. Everybody keeps horses in 
Yokohama, and the horses are nice little fat little tubs, of the circus 
persuasion. I didn’t go to the races, but a Calcutta man did, and returned 
saying that “they ran 13-2 cart-horses, and even time for a mile was four 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds.” Perhaps he had lost heavily, but I can 
vouch for the riding of the few gentlemen I saw outside the animals. It is 


very impartial and remarkably all round. 

Just when the man from Boston was beginning to tell me some more 
stories about first families, the Professor developed an unholy taste for hot 
springs, and bore me off to a place called Myanoshita to wash myself. 
“We’ll come back and look at Yokohama later on, but we must go to this 
because it’s so beautiful.” 

“T’m getting tired of scenery. It’s all beautiful and it can’t be described, 
but these men here tell you stories about America. Did you ever hear how 
the people of Carmel lynched Edward M. Petree for preaching the gospel 
without making a collection at the end of the service? There’s no romance 
in America — it’s all hard business facts. Edward M. Petree was — ” 

“Are you going to see Japan or are you not?” 

I went to see. First in a train for one hour in the company of a carriageful 
of howling Globe-trotters, then in a ‘rickshaw for four. You cannot 
appreciate scenery unless you sit in a ‘rickshaw. We struck after seven miles 
of modified flat — the flattery of Nature that lures you to her more rugged 
heart — a mountain river all black pools and boiling foam. Him we 
followed into the hills along a road cut into the crumbling volcanic rock and 
entirely unmetalled. It was as hard as the Simla cartroad, but those far hills 
behind Kalka have no such pine and maple, ash and willow. It was a land of 
green-clothed cliff and silver waterfall, lovely beyond the defilement of the 
pen. At every turn in the road whence a view could be commanded, stood a 
little tea-house full of admiring Japanese. The Jap dresses in blue because 
he knows that it contrasts well with the colour of the pines. When he dies he 
goes to a heaven of his own because the colouring of ours is too crude to 
suit him. 

We kept the valley of the glorified stream till the waters sank out of sight 
down the cliff side and we could but hear them calling to one another 
through the tangle of the trees. Where the woodlands were lovelier, the 
gorge deepest, and the colours of the young hornbeam most tender, they had 
clapped down two vile hostelries of wood and glass, and a village that lived 
by selling turned wood and glass inlay things to the tourist. 

Australians, Anglo-Indians, dwellers in London and the parts beyond the 
Channel were running up and down the slopes of the hotel garden, and by 
their strange dresses doing all they knew to deface the landscape. The 
Professor and I slid down the cliff at the back and found ourselves back in 
Japan once more. Rough steps took us five or six hundred feet down 
through dense jungle to the bed of that stream we had followed all the day. 
The air vibrated with the rush of a hundred torrents, and whenever the eye 


could pierce the undergrowth it saw a headlong stream breaking itself on a 
boulder. Up at the hotel we had left the gray chill of a November day and 
cold that numbed the fingers; down in the gorge we found the climate of 
Bengal with real steam thrown in. Green bamboo pipes led the hot water to 
a score of bathing-houses in whose verandahs Japanese in blue and white 
dressing-gowns lounged and smoked. From unseen thickets came the shouts 
of those who bathed, and — oh shame! round the corner strolled a 
venerable old lady chastely robed in a white bathing towel, and not too 
much of that. Then we went up the gorge, mopping our brows, and staring 
to the sky through arches of rampant foliage. 

Japanese maids of fourteen or fifteen are not altogether displeasing to 
behold. I have not seen more than twenty or thirty of them. Of these none 
were in the least disconcerted at the sight of the stranger. After all, ‘twas but 
Brighton beach without the bathing-gowns. At the head of the gorge the 
heat became greater, and the hot water more abundant. The joints of the 
water-pipes on the ground gave off jets of steam; there was vapour rising 
from boulders on the river-bed, and the stab of a stick into the warm, moist 
soil was followed by a little pool of warm water. The existing supply was 
not enough for the inhabitants. They were mining for more in a casual and 
disconnected fashion. I tried to crawl down a shaft eighteen inches by two 
feet in the hillside, but the steam, which had no effect on the Japanese hide, 
drove me out. What happens, I wonder, when the pick strikes the liquid, and 
the miner has to run or be parboiled? 

In the twilight, when we had reached upper earth once more and were 
passing through the one street of Myanoshita, we saw two small fat cherubs 
about three years old taking their evening tub in a barrel sunk under the 
eaves of a shop. They feigned great fear, peeping at us behind outspread 
fingers, attempting futile dives, and trying to hide one behind the other in a 
hundred poses of spankable chubbiness, while their father urged them to 
splash us. It was the prettiest picture of the day, and one worth coming even 
to the sticky, paint-reeking hotel to see. 


He was dressed in a black frock-coat, and at first I took him for a 
missionary as he mooned up and down the empty corridor. 

“T have been under a ban for three days,” he whispered in a husky voice, 
“through no fault of mine — no fault of mine. They told me to take the 
third watch, but they didn’t give me a printed notification which I always 
require, and the manager of this place says that whisky would hurt me. 
Through no fault of mine, God knows, no fault of mine!” 


I do not like being shut up in an echoing wooden hotel next door to a 
gentleman of the marine persuasion, who is just recovering from D. T., and 
who talks to himself all through the dark hours. 


No. XVIII 


CONCERNING A HOT-WATER TAP, AND SOME GENERAL 
CONVERSATION. 

“Always speak to the stranger. If he doesn’t shoot, the chances are he’ ll 
answer you.” 

— Western Proverb. 

It is a far cry from Myanoshita to Michni and Mandalay. That is why we 
have met men from both those stations, and have spent a cheerful time 
talking about dacoits and the Black Mountain Expedition. One of the 
advantages of foreign travel is that one takes such a keen interest in, and 
hears so much about, Home. Truly, they change their trains, but not their 
train of thought, who run across the sea. 

“This is a most extraordinary place,” said the Professor, red as a boiled 
lobster. “You sit in your bath and turn on the hot or cold spring, as you 
choose, and the temperature is phenomenal. Let’s go and see where it all 
comes from, and then let’s go away.” 

There is a place called the Burning Mountain five miles in the hills. 
There went we, through unbroken loveliness of bamboo-copse, pine wood, 
grass downs, and pine wood again, while the river growled below. In the 
end we found an impoverished and second-hand Hell, set out orderly on the 
side of a raw and bleeding hillside. It looked as though a match-factory had 
been whelmed by a landslip. Water, in which bad eggs had been boiled, 
stood in blister-lipped pools, and puffs of thin white smoke went up from 
the labouring under-earth. Despite the smell and the sulphur incrustations 
on the black rocks, I was disappointed, till I felt the heat of the ground, 
which was the heat of a boiler-sheathing. They call the mountain extinct. If 
untold tons of power, cased in a few feet of dirt, be the Japanese notion of 
extinction, glad I am that I have not been introduced to a lively volcano. 
Indeed, it was not an overweening notion of my own importance, but a 
tender regard for the fire-crust below, and a dread of starting the machinery 
by accident, that made me step so delicately, and urge return upon the 
Professor. 

“Huh! It’s only the boiler of your morning bath. All the sources of the 
springs are here,” said he. 

“T don’t care. Let ‘em alone. Did you never hear of a boiler bursting? 
Don’t prod about with your stick in that amateur way. You’ll turn on the 
tap.” 


When you have seen a burning mountain you begin to appreciate 
Japanese architecture. It is not solid. Every one is burned out once or twice 
casually. A business isn’t respectable until it has received its baptism of fire. 
But fire is of no importance. The one thing that inconveniences a Jap is an 
earthquake. Consequently, he arranges his house that it shall fall lightly as a 
bundle of broom upon his head. Still further safeguarding himself, he has 
no foundations, but the corner-posts rest on the crowns of round stones sunk 
in the earth. The corner-posts take the wave of the shock, and, though the 
building may give way like an eel-trap, nothing very serious happens. This 
is what epicures of earthquakes aver. I wait for mine own experiences, but 
not near a suspected district such as the Burning Mountain. 

It was only to escape from one terror to another that I fled Myanoshita. A 
blue-breeched dwarf thrust me into a dwarf ‘rickshaw on spidery wheels, 
and down the rough road that we had taken four hours to climb ran me 
clamorously in half an hour. Take all the parapets off the Simla Road and 
leave it alone for ten years. Then run down the steepest four miles of any 
section, — not steeper than the drop to the old Gaiety Theatre, — behind 
one man! 

“We couldn’t get six hill-men to take us in this style,” shouted the 
Professor as he spun by, his wheels kicking like a duck’s foot, and the 
whole contraption at an angle of thirty. I am proud to think that not even 
sixty hill-men would have gambolled with a sahib in that disgraceful 
manner. Nor would any tramway company in the Real East have run its cars 
to catch a train that used to start last year, but now — rest its soul — is as 
dead as Queen Anne. This thing a queer little seven-mile tramway 
accomplished with much dignity. It owned a first-class car and a second- 
class car, — two horses to each, — and it ran them with a hundred yards 
headway — the one all but empty, and the other half full. When the very 
small driver could not control his horses, which happened on the average 
once every two minutes, he did not waste time by pulling them in. He 
screwed down the brake and laughed — possibly at the company who had 
paid for the very elaborate car. Yet he was an artistic driver. He wore no 
Philistine brass badge. Between the shoulders of his blue jerkin were done 
in white, three railheads in a circle, and on the skirts as many tram-wheels 
conventionalised. Only the Japanese know how to conventionalise a tram- 
wheel or make a key-pattern of railheads. Though we took twelve hours to 
cover the thirty miles that separated us from Yokohama, we admitted this 
much while we waited for our train in a village by the sea. A village of any 
size is about three miles long in the main street. Villages with a population 


of more than ten thousand souls take rank as towns. 

“And yet,” said a man at Yokohama that night, “you have not seen the 
densest population. That’s away in the western kens — districts, as you call 
them. The folk really are crowded thereabouts, but virtually poverty does 
not exist in the country. You see, an agricultural labourer can maintain 
himself and his family, as far as rice goes, for four cents a day, and the price 
of fish is nominal. Rice now costs a hundred pounds to the dollar. What do 
you make it by Indian standards? From twenty to twenty-five seers the 
rupee. Yes, that’s about it. Well, he gets, perhaps, three dollars and a-half a 
month. The people spend a good deal in pleasuring. They must enjoy 
themselves. I don’t think they save much. How do they invest their savings? 
In jewellery? No, not exactly; though you’ll find that the women’s hair- 
pins, which are about the only jewellery they wear, cost a good deal. Seven 
and eight dollars are paid for a good hair-pin, and of course jade may cost 
anything. What the women really lock their money up in is in their obis — 
the things you call sashes. An obi is ten or twelve yards long, and I’ve 
known them sold wholesale for fifty dollars each. Every woman above the 
poorest class has at least one good dress of silk and an obi. Yes, all their 
savings go in dress, and a handsome dress is always worth having. The 
western kens are the richest taken all round. A skilled mechanic there gets a 
dollar or dollar and a-half a day, and, as you know, lacquer-workers and 
inlayers — artists — get two. There’s enough money in Japan for all current 
expenses. They won’t borrow any for railroads. They raise it ‘emselves. 
Most progressive people the Japanese are as regards railways. They make 
them very cheaply, much more cheaply than any European lines. I’ve some 
experience, and I take it that two thousand pounds a mile is the average cost 
of construction. Not on the Tokaido, of course — the line that you came up 
by. That’s a Government line, State built, and a very expensive one. I’m 
speaking of the Japanese Railway Company with a mileage of three 
hundred, and the line from Kobé south, and the Kinshin line in the Southern 
island. There are lots of little companies with a few score miles of line, but 
all the companies are extending. The reason why the construction is so 
cheap is the nature of the land. There’s no long haulage of rails, because 
you can nearly always find a creek running far up into the country, and 
dump out your rails within a few miles of the place where they are wanted. 
Then, again, all your timber lies to your hand, and your staff are Japs. There 
are a few European engineers, but they are quite the heads of the 
departments, and I believe if they were cleared out to-morrow, the Japs 
would go on building their lines. They know how to make ‘em pay. One 


line started on a State guarantee of eight per cent. It hasn’t called for the 
guarantee yet. It’s making twelve per cent on its own hook. There’s a very 
heavy freight traffic in wood and provisions for the big towns, and there’s a 
local traffic that you can have no idea of unless you’ve watched it. The 
people seem to move in twenty-mile circles for business or pleasure — 
*specially pleasure. Oh, I tell you, Japan will be a gridiron of railways 
before long. In another month or two you’ll be able to travel nearly seven 
hundred miles on and by the Tokaido line alone from one end to the other, 
of the central islands. Getting from east to west is harder work. The 
backbone-hills of the country are just cruel, and it will be some time before 
the Japs run many lines across. But they’ll do it, of course. Their country 
must go forward. 

“If you want to know anything about their politics, I’m afraid I can’t help 
you much. They are, so to speak, drunk with Western liquor, and are 
sucking it up by the hogshead. In a few years they will see how much of 
what we call civilisation they really want, and how much they can discard. 
‘Tisn’t as if they had to learn the arts of life or how to make themselves 
comfortable. They knew all that long ago. When their railway system is 
completed, and they begin to understand their new Constitution, they will 
have learned as much as we can teach ‘em. That’s my opinion; but it needs 
time to understand this country. I’ve been a matter of eight or ten years in it, 
and my views aren’t worth much. I’ve come to know some of the old 
families that used to be of the feudal nobility. They keep themselves to 
themselves and live very quietly. I don’t think you’ll find many of them in 
the official classes. Their one fault is that they entertain far beyond their 
means. They won’t receive you informally and take you into their houses. 
They raise dancing-girls, or take you to their club and have a big feed. They 
don’t introduce you to their wives, and they haven’t yet given up the rule of 
making the wife eat after the husband. Like the native of India you say? 
Well, I am very fond of the Jap; but I suppose he is a native any way you 
look at him. You wouldn’t think that he is careless in his workmanship and 
dishonest. A Chinaman, on an average, is out and away a bigger rogue than 
a Jap; but he has sense enough to see that honesty is the best policy, and to 
act by that light. A Jap will be dishonest just to save himself trouble. He’s 
like a child that way.” 

How many times have I had to record such an opinion as the foregoing? 
Everywhere the foreigner says the same thing of the neat-handed, polite 
little people that live among flowers and babies, and smoke tobacco as mild 
as their own manners. I am sorry; but when you come to think of it, a race 


without a flaw would be perfect. And then all the other nations of the earth 
would rise up and hammer it to pieces. And then there would be no Japan. 

“PII give you a day to think over things generally,” said the Professor. 
“After that we’ll go to Nikko and Tokio. Who has not seen Nikko does not 
know how to pronounce the world ‘beautiful.’” 

Yokohama is not the proper place to arrange impressions in. The Pacific 
Ocean knocks at your door, asking to be looked at; the Japanese and 
American men-of-war demand serious attention through a telescope; and if 
you wander about the corridors of the Grand Hotel, you stop to play with 
Spanish Generals, all gold lace and spurs, or are captured by touts for curio- 
shops. It is not a nice experience to find a Sahib in a Panama hat handing 
you the card of his firm for all the world like a Delhi silk-merchant. You are 
inclined to pity that man, until he sits down, gives you a cigar, and tells you 
all about his diseases, his past career in California, where he was always 
making money and always losing it, and his hopes for the future. You see 
then that you are entering upon a new world. Talk to every one you meet, if 
they show the least disposition to talk to you, and you will gather, as I have 
done, a host of stories that will be of use to you hereafter. Unfortunately, 
they are not all fit for publication. When I tore myself away from the 
distractions of the outer world, and was just sitting down to write seriously 
on the Future of Japan, there entered a fascinating man, with heaps of 
money, who had collected Indian and Japanese curios all his life, and was 
now come to this country to get some old books which his collection 
lacked. Can you imagine a more pleasant life than his wanderings over the 
earth, with untold special knowledge to back each signature of his cheque- 
book? 

In five minutes he had carried me far away from the clattering, fidgetty 
folk around, to a quiet world where men meditated for three weeks over a 
bronze, and scoured all Japan for a sword-guard designed by a great artist 
and — were horribly cheated in the end. 

“Who is the best artist in Japan now?” I asked. 

“He died in Tokio, last Friday, poor fellow, and there is no one to take his 
place. His name was K — — , and as a general rule he could never be 
persuaded to work unless he was drunk. He did his best pictures when he 
was drunk.” 

“Emu. Artists are never drunk.” 

“Quite right. PII show you a sword-guard that he designed. All the best 
artists out here do a lot of designing. K — — used to fritter away his time 
on designs for old friends. Had he stuck to pictures he could have made 


twice as much. But he never turned out potboilers. When you go to Tokio, 
make it your business to get two little books of his called Drunken Sketches 
— pictures that he did, when he was — ému. There is enough dash and go 
in them to fill half a dozen studios. An English artist studied under him for 


some time. But K — — ’s touch was not communicable, though he might 
have taught his pupil something about technique. Have you ever come 
across one of K — — ’s crows? You could tell it anywhere. He could put 


all the wicked thoughts that ever came into the mind of a crow — anda 
crow is first cousin to the Devil — on a piece of paper six inches square, 
with a brush of Indian ink and two turns of his wrist. Look at the sword- 
guard I spoke of. How is that for feeling?” 

On a circular piece of iron four inches in diameter and pierced by the 
pole for the tang of the blade, poor K — — , who died last Friday, had 
sketched the figure of a coolie trying to fold up a cloth which was bellying 
to a merry breeze — not a cold wind, but a sportive summer gust. The 
coolie was enjoying the performance, and so was the cloth. It would all be 
folded up in another minute and the coolie would go on his way with a grin. 

This thing had K — — conceived, and the faithful workman executed, 
with the lightest touches of the graver, to the end that it might lie in a 
collector’s cabinet in London. 

“Wah! Wah!” I said, and returned it reverently. “It would kill a man who 
could do that to live after his touch had gone. Well for him he died — but I 
wish I had seen him. Show me some more.” 

“T’ve got a painting by Hokusai — the great artist who lived at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of this. Even you have heard of Hokusai, 
haven’t you?” 

“A little. I have heard it was impossible to get a genuine painting with his 
signature attached.” 

“That’s true; but I’ve shown this one to the Japanese Government expert 
in pictures — the man the Mikado consults in cases of doubt — to the first 
European authority on Japanese art, and of course I have my own opinion to 
back the signed guarantee of the seller. Look!” 

He unrolled a silk-scroll and showed me the figure of a girl in pale blue 
and grey crépe, carrying in her arms a bundle of clothes that, as the tub 
behind her showed, had just been washed. A dark-blue handkerchief was 
thrown lightly over the left forearm, shoulder, and neck, ready to tie up the 
clothes when the bundle should be put down. The flesh of the right arm 
showed through the thin drapery of the sleeve. The right hand merely 
steadied the bundle from above; the left gripped it firmly from below. 


Through the stiff blue-black hair showed the outline of the left ear. 

That there was enormous elaboration in the picture, from the 
ornamentation of the hair-pins to the graining of the clogs, did not strike me 
till after the first five minutes, when I had sufficiently admired the certainty 
of touch. 

“Recollect there is no room for error in painting on silk,” said the proud 
possessor. “The line must stand under any circumstances. All that is 
possible before painting is a little dotting with charcoal, which is rubbed off 
with a feather-brush. Did he know anything about drapery or colour or the 
shape of a woman? Is there any one who could teach him more if he were 
alive to-day?” 

Then we went to Nikko. 


No. XIX 


THE LEGEND OF NIKKO FORD AND THE STORY OF THE 
AVOIDANCE OF MISFORTUNE. 
A rose-red city, half as old as Time. 

Five hours in the train took us to the beginning of a ‘rickshaw journey of 
twenty-five miles. The guide unearthed an aged cart on Japanese lines, and 
seduced us into it by promises of speed and comfort beyond anything that a 
‘rickshaw could offer. Never go to Nikko in a cart. The town of departure is 
full of pack-ponies who are not used to it, and every third animal tries to get 
a kick at his friends in the shafts. This renders progress sufficiently exciting 
till the bumpsomeness of the road quenches all emotions save one. Nikko is 
reached through one avenue of cryptomerias — cypress-like trees eighty 
feet high, with red or dull silver trunks and hearse-plume foliage of darkest 
green. When I say one avenue, I mean one continuous avenue twenty-five 
miles long, the trees so close to each other throughout that their roots 
interlace and form a wall of wood on either side of the sunken road. Where 
it was necessary to make a village along the line of march, — that is to say 
once every two or three miles, — a few of the giants had been wrenched out 
— as teeth are wrenched from a full-planted jaw — to make room for the 
houses. Then the trees closed up as before to mount guard over the road. 
The banks between which we drove were alight with azaleas, camelias, and 
violets. “Glorious! Stupendous! Magnificent!” sang the Professor and I in 
chorus for the first five miles, in the intervals of the bumps. The avenue 
took not the least notice of our praise except by growing the trees even 
more closely together. “Vistas of pillared shade” are very pleasant to read 
about, but on a cold day the ungrateful heart of man could cheerfully 
dispense with a mile or two of it if that would shorten the journey. We were 
blind to the beauty around; to the files of pack-ponies with manes like 
hearth-brooms and the tempers of Eblis kicking about the path; to the 
pilgrims with blue and white handkerchiefs on their heads, enviable silver- 
grey leggings on their feet, and Buddha-like babies on their backs; to the 
trim country drays pulled by miniature cart-horses bringing down copper 
from the mines and saki from the hills; to the colour and movement in the 
villages where all the little children shouted “Ohio’s!” and all the old people 
laughed. The grey tree-trunks marched us solemnly along over that horrid 
bad road which had been mended with brushwood, and after five hours we 
got Nikko in the shape of a long village at the foot of a hill, and capricious 


Nature, to reward us for our sore bones, laughed on the instant in floods of 
sunshine. And upon what a mad scene did the light fall! The cryptomerias 
rose in front of us a wall of green darkness, a tearing torrent ran deep-green 
over blue boulders, and between stream and trees was thrown a blood-red 
bridge — the sacred bridge of red lacquer that no foot save the Mikado’s 
may press. 

Very cunning artists are the Japanese. Long ago a great-hearted king 
came to Nikko River and looked across at the trees, up-stream at the torrent 
and the hills whence it came, and down-stream at the softer outlines of the 
crops and spurs of wooded mountains. “It needs only a dash of colour in the 
foreground to bring this all together,” said he, and he put a little child in a 
blue and white dressing-gown under the awful trees to judge the effect. 
Emboldened by his tenderness, an aged beggar ventured to ask for alms. 
Now it was the ancient privilege of the great to try the temper of their 
blades upon beggars and such cattle. Mechanically the king swept off the 
old man’s head, for he did not wish to be disturbed. The blood spurted 
across the granite slabs of the river-ford in a sheet of purest vermilion. The 
king smiled. Chance had solved the problem for him. “Build a bridge here,” 
he said to the court carpenter, “of just such a colour as that stuff on the 
stones. Build also a bridge of grey stone close by, for I would not forget the 
wants of my people.” So he gave the little child across the stream a 
thousand pieces of gold and went his way. He had composed a landscape. 
As for the blood, they wiped it up and said no more about it; and that is the 
story of Nikko Bridge. You will not find it in the guide-books. 

I followed the voice of the river through a rickety toy-village, across 
some rough bottom-land, till, crossing a bridge, I found myself among 
lichened stones, scrub, and the blossoms of spring. A hillside, steep and 
wooded as the flanks of the red Aravallis, rose on my left; on my right, the 
eye travelled from village to cropland, crop to towering cypress, and rested 
at last on the cold blue of an austere hill-top encircled by streaks of yet 
unmelted snow. The Nikko hotel stood at the foot of this hill; and the time 
of the year was May. Then a sparrow came by with a piece of grass in her 
beak, for she was building her nest; and I knew that the spring was come to 
Nikko. One is so apt to forget the changes of the year over there with you in 
India. 

Sitting in a solemn line on the banks of the river were fifty or sixty cross- 
legged images which the untrained eye put down immediately as so many 
small Buddhas. They had all, even when the lichen had cloaked them with 
leprosy, the calm port and unwinking regard of the Lord of the World. They 


are not Buddhas really, but other things — presents from forgotten great 
men to dead and gone institutions, or else memorials of ancestors. The 
guide-book will tell you. They were a ghostly crew. As I examined them 
more closely I saw that each differed from the other. Many of them held in 
their joined arms a little store of river pebbles, evidently put there by the 
pious. When I inquired the meaning of the gift from a stranger who passed, 
he said: “Those so distinguished are images of the God who Plays with 
Little Children up in the Sky. He tells them stories and builds them houses 
of pebbles. The stones are put in his arms either that he may not forget to 
amuse the babies or to prevent his stock running low.” 

I have no means of telling whether the stranger spoke the truth, but I 
prefer to believe that tale as gospel truth. Only the Japanese could invent 
the God who Plays with Little Children. Thereafter the images took a new 
aspect in my eyes and were no longer “Greco-Buddhist sculptures,” but 
personal friends. I added a great heap of pebbles to the stock of the 
cheeriest among them. His bosom was ornamented with small printed slips 
of prayers which gave him the appearance of a disreputable old parson with 
his bands in disorder. A little further up the bank of the river was a rough, 
solitary rock hewn with what men called a Shinto shrine. I knew better: the 
thing was Hindu, and I looked at the smooth stones on every side for the 
familiar dab of red paint. On a flat rock overhanging the water were carved 
certain characters in Sanscrit, remotely resembling those on a Thibetan 
prayer-wheel. Not comprehending these matters, and grateful that I had 
brought no guide-book with me, I clambered down to the lip of the river — 
now compressed into a raging torrent. Do you know the Strid near Bolton 
— that spot where the full force of the river is pent up in two yards’ 
breadth? The Nikko Strid is an improvement upon the Yorkshire one. The 
blue rocks are hollowed like soapstone by the rush of the water. They rise 
above head-level and in spring are tufted with azalea blossom. The stranger 
of the godlings came up behind me as I basked on a boulder. He pointed up 
the little gorge of rocks, “Now if I painted that as it stands, every critic in 
the papers would say I was a liar.” 

The mad stream came down directly from a blue hill blotched with pink, 
through a sky-blue gorge also pink-blotched. An obviously impossible pine 
mounted guard over the water. I would give much to see an accurate 
representation of that view. The stranger departed growling over some 
hidden grief — connected with the Academy perhaps. 

Hounded on by the Professor, the guide sought me by banks of the river 
and bade me “come and see temples.” Then I fairly and squarely cursed all 


temples, being stretched at my ease on some warm sand in the hollow of a 
rock, and ignorant as the grass-shod cattle that tramped the further bank. 
“Very fine temples,” said the guide, “you come and see. By and by temple 
be shut up because priests make half an hour more time.” Nikko time is half 
an hour ahead of the standard, because the priests of the temples have 
discovered that travellers arriving at three p.m. try to do all the temples 
before four — the official-hour of closing. This defrauds the church of her 
dues, so her servants put the clock on, and Nikko, knowing naught of the 
value of time, is well content. 

When I cursed the temples I did a foolish thing, and one for which this 
poor pen can never make fitting reparation. We went up a hill by way of a 
flight of grey stone slabs. The cryptomerias of the Nikko road were as 
children to the giants that overshadowed us here. Between their iron-grey 
boles were flashes of red — the blood-red of the Mikado’s bridge. That 
great king who killed the beggar at the ford had been well pleased with the 
success of his experiment. Passing under a mighty stone arch we came into 
a square of splendour alive with the sound of hammers. Thirty or forty men 
were tapping the pillars and steps of a carnelian shrine heavy with gold. 
“That,” said the guide, impassively, “is a godown. They are renewing the 
lacquer. First they extract it.” 

Have you ever “extracted” lacquer from wood? I smote the foot of a 
pillar with force, and after half a dozen blows chipped off one small 
fragment of the stuff, in texture like red horn. Betraying no surprise, I 
demanded the name of a yet more magnificent shrine across the courtyard. 
It was red lacquered like the others, but above its main door were carved in 
open work three apes — one with his hands to his ears, another covering his 
mouth, and a third blinding his eyes. 

“That place,” said the guide, “used to be a stable when the Daimio kept 
his horses there. The monkeys are the three who hear no wrong, say no 
wrong, and see no wrong.” 

“Of course,” I said. “What a splendid device for a stable where the 
grooms steal the grain!” I was angry because I had grovelled before a 
godown and a stable, though the round world cannot hold their equals. 

We entered a temple, or a tomb, I do not know which, through a gateway 
of carven pillars. Eleven of them bore a running pattern of trefoil — the 
apex pointing earthward — the twelfth had its pattern reversed. 

“Make ‘em all the same — no good,” said the guide, emphatically. 
“Something sure to come bad by an’ by. Make one different all right. Save 
him so. Nothing happen then.” 


Unless I am mistaken, that voluntarily breaking of the set was the one 
sacrifice that the designer had made to the great Gods above who are so 
jealous of the craft of men. For the rest he had done what he pleased — 
even as a god might have done — with the wood in its gleaming lacquer 
sheath, with enamel and inlay and carving and bronze, hammered work, and 
the work of the inspired chisel. When he went to his account he saved 
himself from the jealousy of his judges, by pointing to the trefoil pillars for 
proof that he was only a weak mortal and in no sense their equals. Men say 
that never man has given complete drawings, details, or descriptions of the 
temples of Nikko. Only a German would try, and he would fail in spirit. 
Only a Frenchman could succeed in spirit, but he would be inaccurate. I 
have a recollection of passing through a door with cloisonnée hinges, with a 
golden lintel and red lacquer jambs, with panels of tortoise-shell lacquer 
and clamps of bronze tracery. It opened into a half-lighted hall on whose 
blue ceiling a hundred golden dragons romped and spat fire. A priest moved 
about the gloom with noiseless feet, and showed me a pot-bellied lantern 
four feet high, that the Dutch traders of old time had sent as a present to the 
temple. There were posts of red lacquer dusted over with gold, to support 
the roof. On one post lay a rib of lacquer, six inches thick, that had been 
carved or punched over with high relief carvings and had set harder than 
crystal. 

The temple steps were of black lacquer, and the frames of the sliding 
screens red. That money, lakhs and lakhs of money, had been lavished on 
the wonder impressed me but little. I wished to know who were the men 
that, when the cryptomerias were saplings, had sat down and spent their 
lives on a niche or comer of the temple, and dying passed on the duty of 
adornment to their sons, though neither father nor child hoped to see the 
work completed. This question I asked the guide, who plunged me in a 
tangle of Daimios and Shoguns, all manifestly extracted from a guide-book. 

After a while the builder’s idea entered into my soul. 

He had said: “Let us build blood-red chapels in a Cathedral.” So they 
planted the Cathedral three hundred years ago, knowing that tree-boles 
would make the pillars and the sky the roof. 

Round each temple stood a small army of priceless bronze or stone 
lanterns, stamped, as was everything else, with the three leaves that make 
the Daimio’s crest. The lanterns were dark green or lichened grey, and in no 
way lightened the gloom of the red. Down below, by the sacred bridge, I 
believed red was a joyous colour. Up the hillside under the trees and the 
shadow of the temple eaves I saw that it was the hue of sorrow. When the 


great king killed the beggar at the ford he did not laugh, as I have said. He 
was very sorry, and said: “Art is Art, and worth any sacrifice. Take that 
corpse away and pray for the naked soul.” Once, in one of the temple 
courtyards, nature dared to rebel against the scheme of the hillside. Some 
forest tree, all unimpressed by the cryptomerias, had tossed a torrent of 
tenderest pink flowers down the face of a grey retaining wall that guarded a 
cutting. It was as if a child had laughed aloud at some magnificence it could 
not understand. 

“You see that cat?” said the guide, pointing out a pot-bellied pussy 
painted above a door. “That is the Sleeping Cat. The artist he paint it left- 
handed. We are proud of that cat.” 

“And did they let him remain left-handed after he had painted that 
thing?” 

“Oh yes. You see he was always left-handed.” 

The infinite tenderness of the Japanese towards their children extends, it 
would seem, even to artists. Every guide will take you to see the Sleeping 
Cat. Don’t go. It is bad. Coming down the hill, I learned that all Nikko was 
two feet under snow in the winter, and while I was trying to imagine how 
fierce red, white, and black-green would look under the light of a winter 
sun I met the Professor murmuring expletives of admiration. 

“What have you done? What have you seen?” said he. 

“Nothing. I’ve accumulated a lot of impressions of no use to any one but 
the owner.” 

“Which means you are going to slop over for the benefit of the people in 
India,” said the Professor. 

And the notion so disgusted me that I left Nikko that very afternoon, the 
guide clamouring that I had not seen half its glories. “There is a lake,” he 
said; “there are mountains. You must go see!” 

“T will return to Tokio and study the modern side of Japan. This place 
annoys me because I do not understand it.” 

“Yet I am the good guide of Yokohama,” said the guide. 


No. XX 


SHOWS HOW I GROSSLY LIBELLED THE JAPANESE ARMY, AND 
EDITED A CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE WHICH IS NOT IN THE 
LEAST TRUSTWORTHY. 

“And the Duke said, ‘Let there be cavalry,’ and there were cavalry. And he 
said, ‘Let them be slow,’ and they were slow, d — — d slow; and the 
Japanese Imperial Horse called he them.” 

I was wrong. I know it. I ought to have clamoured at the doors of the 
Legation for a pass to see the Imperial Palace. I ought to have investigated 
Tokio and called upon some of the political leaders of the Liberal and 
Radical parties. There are a hundred things which I ought to have done, but 
somehow or other the bugles began to blare through the chill of the 
morning, and I heard the tramp of armed men under my window. The 
parade-ground was within a stone’s throw of the Tokio hotel; the Imperial 
troops were going on parade. Would you have bothered your head about 
politics or temples? I ran after them. 

It is rather difficult to get accurate information about the Japanese army. 
It seems to be in perpetual throes of reorganisation. At present, so far as one 
can gather, it is about one hundred and seventy thousand strong. Everybody 
has to serve for three years, but payment of one hundred dollars will shorten 
the term of service by one year at least. This is what a man who had gone 
through the mill told me. He capped his information with this verdict: 
“English army no use. Only navy any good. Have seen two hundred English 
army. No use.” 

On the parade-ground they had a company of foot and a wing of what, 
for the sake of brevity, I will call cavalry under instruction. The former 
were being put through some simple evolutions in close order; the latter 
were variously and singularly employed. To the former I took off the hat of 
respect; at the latter I am ashamed to say I pointed the finger of derision. 
But let me try to describe what I saw. The likeness of the Jap infantryman to 
the Gurkha grows when you see him in bulk. Thanks to their wholesale 
system of conscription the quality of conscripts varies immensely. I have 
seen scores of persons with spectacles whom it were base flattery to call 
soldiers, and who I hope were in the medical or commissariat departments. 
Again I have seen dozens of bull-necked, deep-chested, flat-backed, thin- 
flanked little men who were as good as a colonel commanding could desire. 
There was a man of the 2d Infantry whom I met at an up-country railway 


station. He carried just the proper amount of insolent swagger that a soldier 
should, refused to answer any questions of mine, and parted the crowd 
round him without ceremony. A Gurkha of the Prince of Wales’ Own could 
not have been trimmer. In the crush of a ticket-collecting — we both got out 
together — I managed to run my hand over that small man’s forearm and 
chest. They must have a very complete system of gymnastics in the 
Japanese army, and I would have given much to have stripped my friend 
and seen how he peeled. If the 2d Infantry are equal to sample, they are 
good. 

The men on parade at Tokio belonged either to the 4th or the 9th, and 
turned out with their cowskin valises strapped, but I think not packed. 
Under full kit, such as I saw on the sentry at Osaka Castle, they ought to be 
much too heavily burdened. Their officers were as miserable a set of men as 
Japan could furnish — spectacled, undersized even for Japan, hollow- 
backed and hump-shouldered. They squeaked their words of command and 
had to trot by the side of their men to keep up with them. The Jap soldier 
has the long stride of the Gurkha, and he doubles with the easy lope of the 
‘rickshaw coolie. Throughout the three hours that I watched them they 
never changed formation but once, when they doubled in pairs across the 
plain, their rifles at the carry. Their step and intervals were as good as those 
of our native regiments, but they wheeled rather promiscuously, and were 
not checked for this by their officers. So far as my limited experience goes, 
their formation was not Ours, but continental. The words of command were 
as beautifully unintelligible as anything our parade-grounds produce; and 
between them the officers of each half-company vehemently harangued 
their men, and shook their swords at ‘em in distinctly unmilitary style. The 
precision of their movements was beyond praise. They enjoyed three hours 
of steady drill, and in the rare intervals when they stood easy to draw breath 
I looked for slackness all down the ranks, inasmuch as “standing easy” is 
the crucial test of men after the first smartness of the morning has worn off. 
They stood “easy,” neither more nor less, but never a hand went to a shoe or 
stock or button while they were so standing. When they knelt, still in this 
queer column of company, I understood the mystery of the long-sword 
bayonet which has puzzled me sorely. I had expected to see the little 
fellows lifted into the air as the bayonet-sheath took ground; but they were 
not. They kicked it sideways as they dropped. All the same, the authorities 
tie men to the bayonets instead of bayonets to the men. When at the double 
there was no grabbing at the cartridge pouch with one hand or steadying the 
bayonet with the other, as may be seen any day at running-firing on Indian 


ranges. They ran cleanly — as our Gurkhas run. 

It was an unchristian thought, but I would have given a good deal to see 
that company being blooded on an equal number of Our native infantry — 
just to know how they would work. If they have pluck, and there is not 
much in their past record to show that they have not, they ought to be first- 
class enemies. Under British officers instead of the little anatomies at 
present provided, and with a better rifle, they should be as good as any 
troops recruited east of Suez. I speak here only for the handy little men I 
saw. The worst of conscription is that it sweeps in such a mass of fourth and 
fifth-rate citizens who, though they may carry a gun, are likely, by their 
own excusable ineptitude, to do harm to the morale and set-up of a 
regiment. In their walks abroad the soldiery never dream of keeping step. 
They tie things to their side-arms, they carry bundles, they slouch, and dirty 
their uniforms. 

And so much for a raw opinion on Japanese infantry. The cavalry were 
having a picnic on the other side of the parade-ground — circling right and 
left by sections, trying to do something with a troop, and so forth. I would 
fain believe that the gentlemen I saw were recruits. But they wore all their 
arms, and their officers were just as clever as themselves. Half of them were 
in white fatigue-dress and flat cap, — and wore half-boots of brown leather 
with short hunting-spurs and black straps; no chains. They carried carbine 
and sword — the sword fixed to the man, and the carbine slung over the 
back. No martingales, but breastplates and crupper, a huge, heavy saddle, 
with single hide-girth, over two numdahs, completed the equipment which a 
thirteen-hand pony, all mane and tail, was trying to get rid of. When you 
thrust a two-pound bit and bridoon into a small pony’s mouth, you hurt his 
feelings. When the riders wear, as did my friends, white worsted gloves, 
they cannot take a proper hold of the reins. When they ride with both hands, 
sitting well on the mount’s neck, knuckles level with its ears and the stirrup 
leathers as short as they can be, the chances of the pony getting rid of the 
rider are manifestly increased. Never have I seen such a wild dream of 
equitation as the Tokio parade-ground showed. Do you remember the 
picture in Alice in Wonderland, just before Alice found the Lion and the 
Unicorn; when she met the armed men coming through the woods? I 
thought of that, and I thought of the White Knight in the same classic, and I 
laughed aloud. Here were a set of very fair ponies, sure-footed as goats, 
mostly entires, and full of go. Under Japanese weights they would have 
made very thorough mounted infantry. And here was this blindly imitative 
nation trying to turn them into heavy cavalry. As long as the little beasts 


were gravely trotting in circles they did not mind their work. But when it 
came to slashing at the Turk’s head they objected very much indeed. I 
affiliated myself to a section who, armed with long wooden swords, were 
enjoying some Turk’s-heading. Out started a pony at the gentlest of canters, 
while the rider bundled all the reins into one hand, and held his sword like a 
lance. Then the pony shied a little shy, shook his shaggy head, and began to 
passage round the Turk’s head. There was no pressure of knee or rein to tell 
him what was wanted. The man on top began kicking with the spurs from 
shoulder to rump, and shaking up the ironmongery in the poor brute’s 
mouth. The pony could neither rear, nor kick, nor buck; but it shook itself 
free of the incubus who slid off. Three times I saw this happen. The 
catastrophe didn’t rise to the dignity of a fall. It was the blundering collapse 
of incompetence plus worsted gloves, two-handed riding, and a haystack of 
equipment. Very often the pony went at the post, and the man delivered a 
back-handed cut at the Turk’s head which nearly brought him out of his 
world-too-wide saddle. Again and again this solemn performance was 
repeated. I can honestly say that the ponies are very willing to break rank 
and leave their companions, which is what an English troop-horse fails in; 
but I fancy this is more due to the urgent private affairs of the pony than 
any skill in training. The troops charged once or twice in a terrifying canter. 
When the men wished to stop they leaned back and tugged, and the pony 
put his head to the ground, and bored all he knew. They charged me, but I 
was merciful, and forebore to empty half the saddles, as I assuredly could 
have done by throwing up my arms and yelling “Hi!” The saddest thing of 
all was the painful conscientiousness displayed by all the performers in the 
circus. They had to turn these rats into cavalry. They knew nothing about 
riding, and what they did know was wrong; but the rats must be made 
troop-horses. Why wouldn’t the scheme work? There was a patient, pathetic 
wonder on the faces of the men that made me long to take one of them in 
my arms and try to explain things to him — bridles, for instance, and the 
futility of hanging on by the spurs. Just when the parade was over, and the 
troops were ambling off, Providence sent diagonally across the parade- 
ground, at a gallop, a big, rawboned man on a lathy-red American horse. 
The brute cracked his nostrils, and switched his flag abroad, and romped 
across the plain, while his rider dropped one hand and sat still, swaying 
lightly from the hips. The two served to scale the surroundings. Some one 
really ought to tell the Mikado that ponies were never intended for 
dragoons. 

If the changes and chances of military service ever send you against 


Japanese troops, be tender with their cavalry. They mean no harm. Put some 
fusees down for the horses to step on, and send a fatigue-party out to pick 
up the remnants. But if you meet Japanese infantry, led by a Continental 
officer, commence firing early and often and at the longest ranges 
compatible with getting at them. They are bad little men who know too 
much. 

Having thoroughly settled the military side of the nation exactly as my 
Japanese friend at the beginning of this letter settled Us, — on the strength 
of two hundred men caught at random, — I devoted myself to a 
consideration of Tokio. I am wearied of temples. Their monotony of 
splendour makes my head ache. You also will weary of temples unless you 
are an artist, and then you will be disgusted with yourself. Some folk say 
that Tokio covers an area equal to London. Some folk say that it is not more 
than ten miles long and eight miles broad. There are a good many ways of 
solving the question. I found a tea-garden situated on a green plateau far up 
a flight of steps, with pretty girls smiling on every step. From this elevation 
I looked forth over the city, and it stretched away from the sea, far as the 
eye could reach — one grey expanse of packed house-roof, the perspective 
marked by numberless factory chimneys. Then I went several miles away 
and found a park, another eminence, and some more tea-girls prettier than 
the last; and, looking again, the city stretched out in a new direction as far 
as the eye could reach. Taking the scope of the eye on a clear day at 
eighteen miles, I make Tokio thirty-six miles long by thirty-six miles broad 
exactly; and there may be some more which I missed. The place roared with 
life through all its quarters. Double lines of trams ran down the main streets 
for mile on mile, rows of omnibuses stood at the principal railway station, 
and the “Compagnie General des Omnibus de Tokio” paraded the streets 
with gold and vermilion cars. All the trams were full, all the private and 
public omnibuses were full, and the streets were full of ‘rickshaws. From 
the sea-shore to the shady green park, from the park to the dim distance, the 
land pullulated with people. 

Here you saw how Western civilisation had eaten into them. Every tenth 
man was attired in Europe clothes from hat to boots. It is a queer race. It 
can parody every type of humanity to be met in a large English town. Eat 
and prosperous merchant with mutton-chop whiskers; mild-eyed, long- 
haired professor of science, his clothes baggy about him; schoolboy in Eton 
jacket, broadcloth trousers; young clerk, member of the Clapham Athletic 
Club in tennis flannels; artisans in sorely worn tweeds; top-hatted lawyer 
with clean-shaven upper lip and black leather bag; sailor out of work; and 


counter-jumper; all these and many, many more you shall find in the streets 
of Tokio in half an hour’s walk. But when you come to speak to the 
imitation, behold it can only talk Japanese. You touch it, and it is not what 
you thought. I fluctuated down the streets addressing myself to the most 
English-looking folk I saw. They were polite with a graciousness that in no 
way accorded with their raiment, but they knew not a word of my tongue. 
One small boy in the uniform of the Naval College said suddenly: “I spik 
Inglees,” and collapsed. The rest of the people in our clothes poured their 
own vernacular upon my head. Yet the shop-signs were English, the 
tramway under my feet was English gauge, the commodities sold were 
English, and the notices on the streets were in English. It was like walking 
in a dream. I reflected. Far away from Tokio and off the line of rail I had 
met men like these men in the streets. Perfectly dressed Englishmen to the 
outer eye, but dumb. The country must be full of their likes. 

“Good gracious! Here is Japan going to run its own civilisation without 
learning a language in which you can say Damn satisfactorily. I must 
inquire into this.” 

Chance had brought me opposite the office of a newspaper, and I ran in 
demanding an editor. He came — the Editor of the Tokio Public Opinion, a 
young man in a black frock-coat. There are not many editors in other parts 
of the world who would offer you tea and a cigarette ere beginning a 
conversation. My friend had but little English. His paper, though the name 
was printed in English, was Japanese. But he knew his business. Almost 
before I had explained my errand, which was the pursuit of miscellaneous 
information, he began: “You are English. How you think now the American 
Revision Treaty?” Out came a note-book and I sweated cold. It was not in 
the bargain that he should interview me. 

“There’s a great deal,” I answered, remembering Sir Roger, of blessed 
memory, — ”a great deal to be said on both sides. The American Revision 
Treaty — h’m — demands an enormous amount of matured consideration 
and may safely be referred — ” 

“But we of Japan are now civilised.” 

Japan says that she is now civilised. That is the crux of the whole matter 
so far as I understand it. “Let us have done with the idiotic system of treaty- 
ports and passports for the foreigner who steps beyond them,” says Japan in 
effect. “Give us our place among the civilised nations of the earth, come 
among us, trade with us, hold land in our midst. Only be subject to our 
jurisdiction and submit to our — tariffs.” Now since one or two of the 
foreign nations have won special tariffs for their goods in the usual way, 


they are not over-anxious to become just ordinary folk. The effect of 
accepting Japan’s views would be excellent for the individual who wanted 
to go up-country and make his money, but bad for the nation. For Our 
nation in particular. 

All the same I was not prepared to have my ignorance of a burning 
question put down in any note-book save my own. I Gladstoned about the 
matter with the longest words I could. My friend recorded them much after 
the manner of Count Smorltork. Then I attacked him on the subject of 
civilisation — speaking very slowly because he had a knack of running two 
words of mine together, and turning them into something new. 

“You are right,” said he. “We are becoming civilised. But not too quick, 
for that is bad. Now there are two parties in the State — the Liberal and the 
Radical: one Count he lead one, one Count lead the other. The Radical say 
that we should swiftly become all English. The Liberal he says not so 
quick, because that nation which too swiftly adopt other people’s customs 
he decay. That question of civilisation and the American Revision Treaty he 
occupied our chief attentions. Now we are not so zealous to become 
civilised as we were two — three years gone. Not so quick — that is our 
watchword. Yes.” 

If matured deliberation be the wholesale adoption of imperfectly 
understood arrangements, I should dearly like to see Japan in a hurry. We 
discussed comparative civilisations for a short time, and I protested feebly 
against the defilement of the streets of Tokio by rows of houses built after 
glaring European models. Surely there is no need to discard your own 
architecture, I said. 

“Ha,” snorted the chief of the Public Opinion. “You call it picturesque. I 
call it too. Wait till he light up — incendiate. A Japanese house then is one 
only fire box. That is why we think good to build in European fashion. I tell 
you, and you must believe, that we take up no change without thinking 
upon it. Truth, indeed, it is not because we are curious children, wanting 
new things, as some people have said. We have done with that season of 
picking up things and throwing them down again. You see?” 

“Where did you pick up your Constitution, then?” 

I did not know what the question would bring forth, yet I ought to have 
been wise. The first question that a Japanese on the railway asks an 
Englishman is: “Have you got the English translation of our Constitution?” 
All the book-stalls sell it in English and Japanese, and all the papers discuss 
it. The child is not yet three months old. 

“Our Constitution? — That was promised to us — promised twenty years 


ago. Fourteen years ago the provinces they have been allowed to elect their 
big men — their heads. Three years ago they have been allowed to have 
assemblies, and thus Civil Liberty was assured.” 

I was baffled here for some time. In the end I thought I made out that the 
municipalities had been given certain control over police funds and the 
appointment of district officials. I may have been entirely wrong, but the 
editor bore me along on a torrent of words, his body rocking and his arms 
waving with the double agony of twisting a foreign tongue to his service 
and explaining the to-be-taken-seriouslyness of Japan. Whack come the 
little hand on the little table, and the little tea-cups jumped again. 

“Truly, and indeed, this Constitution of ours has not come too soon. It 
proceeded step-by. You understand that? Now your Constitution, the 
Constitutions of the foreign nations, are all bloody — bloody Constitutions. 
Ours has come step-by. We did not fight as the barons fought with King 
John at Runnymede.” 

This was a quotation from a speech delivered at Otsu, a few days 
previously, by a member of the Government. I grinned at the brotherhood of 
editors all the world over. Up went the hand anew. 

“We shall be happy with this Constitution and a people civilised among 
civilisations.” 

“Of course. But what will you actually do with it? A Constitution is 
rather a monotonous thing to work after the fun of sending members to 
Parliament has died out. You have a Parliament, have you not?” 

“Oh yes, with parties — Liberal and Radical.” 

“Then they will both tell lies to you and to each other. Then they will 
pass bills, and spend their time fighting each other. Then all the foreign 
governments will discover that you have no fixed policy.” 

“Ah, yes. But the Constitution.” The little hands were crossed in his lap. 
The cigarette hung limply from his mouth. 

“No fixed policy. Then, when you have sufficiently disgusted the foreign 
Powers, they will wait until the Liberals and Radicals are fighting very 
hard, and then they will blow you out of the water.” 

“You are not making fun? I do not quite understand,” said he. “Your 
Constitutions are all so bloody.” 

“Yes. That is exactly what they are. You are very much in earnest about 
yours, are you not?” 

“Oh yes, we all talk politics now.” 

“And write politics, of course. By the way, under what — h’m, 
arrangements with the Government is a Japanese paper published? I mean, 


must you pay anything before starting a press?” 

“Literary, scientific, and religious papers — no. Quite free. All purely 
political papers pay five hundred yen — give to the Government to keep, or 
else some man says he will pay.” 

“You must give security, you mean?” 

“T do not know, but sometimes the Government can keep the money. We 
are purely political.” 

Then he asked questions about India, and appeared astonished to find that 
the natives there possessed considerable political power, and controlled 
districts. 

“But have you a Constitution in India?” 

“T am afraid that we have not.” 

“Ah!” 

He crushed me there, and I left very humbly, but cheered by the promise 
that the Tokio Public Opinion would contain an account of my words. 
Mercifully, that respectable journal is printed in Japanese, so the hash will 
not be served up to a large table. I would give a good deal to discover what 
meaning he attached to my forecast of Constitutional government in Japan. 

“We all talk politics now.” That was the sentence which remained to me. 
It was true talk. Men of the Educational Department in Tokio told me that 
the students would “talk politics’ by the hour if you allowed them. At 
present they were talking in the abstract about their new plaything, the 
Constitution, with its Upper House and its Lower House, its committees, its 
questions of supply, its rules of procedure, and all the other skittles we have 
played with for six hundred years. 

Japan is the second Oriental country which has made it impossible for a 
strong man to govern alone. This she has done of her own free will. India, 
on the other hand, has been forcibly ravished by the Secretary of State and 
the English M. P. 

Japan is luckier than India. 


No. XXI 


SHOWS THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE BABU AND THE 
JAPANESE. CONTAINS THE EARNEST OUTCRY OF AN 
UNBELIEVER. THE EXPLANATION OF MR. SMITH OF 
CALIFORNIA AND ELSEWHERE. TAKES ME ON BOARD SHIP 
AFTER DUE WARNING TO THOSE WHO FOLLOW. 

Very sadly did we leave it, but we gave our hearts in pledge To the pine 
above the city, to the blossoms by the hedge, To the cherry and the maple 
and the plum tree and the peach, And the babies — Oh, the babies! — 
romping fatly under each. Eastward ho! Across the water see the black bow 
drives and swings From the land of Little Children, where the Babies are 
the Kings. 

The Professor discovered me in meditation amid tea-girls at the back of 
the Ueno Park in the heart of Tokio. My ‘rickshaw coolie sat by my side 
drinking tea from daintiest china, and eating maccaroons. I thought of 
Sterne’s donkey and smiled vacuously into the blue above the trees. The 
tea-girls giggled. One of them captured my spectacles, perched them on her 
own snubby-chubby nose, and ran about among her cackling fellows. 

“And loose thy fingers in the tresses of The cypress-slender minister of 
wine,” quoted the Professor, coming round a booth suddenly. “Why aren’t 
you at the Mikado’s garden party?” 

“Because he didn’t invite me, and, anyhow, he wears Europe clothes — 
so does the Empress — so do all the Court people. Let’s sit down and 
consider things. This people puzzles me.” 

And I told my story of the interview with the Editor of the Tokio Public 
Opinion. The Professor had been making investigation into the Educational 
Department. “And further,” said he at the end of the tale, “the ambition of 
the educated student is to get a place under Government. Therefore he 
comes to Tokio: will accept any situation at Tokio that he may be near to his 
chance.” 

“Whose son is that student?” 

“Son of the peasant, yeoman farmer, and shopkeeper, ryot, tehsildar, and 
bunnia. While he waits he imbibes Republican leanings on account of the 
nearness of Japan to America. He talks and writes and debates, and is 
convinced he can manage the Empire better than the Mikado.” 

“Does he go away and start newspapers to prove that?” 

“He may; but it seems to be unwholesome work. A paper can be 


suspended without reason given under the present laws; and I’m told that 
one enterprising editor has just got three years’ simple imprisonment for 
caricaturing the Mikado.” 

“Then there is yet hope for Japan. I can’t quite understand how a people 
with a taste for fighting and quick artistic perceptions can care for the 
things that delight our friends in Bengal.” 

“You make the mistake of looking on the Bengali as unique. So he is in 
his own peculiar style; but I take it that the drunkenness of Western wine 
affects all Oriental folk in much the same way. What misleads you is that 
very likeness. Followest thou? Because a Jap struggles with problems 
beyond his grip in much the same phraseology as a Calcutta University 
student, and discusses Administration with a capital A, you lump Jap and 
Chatterjee together.” 

“No, I don’t. Chatterjee doesn’t sink his money in railway companies, or 
sit down and provide for the proper sanitation of his own city, or of his own 
notion cultivate the graces of life, as the Jap does. He is like the Tokio 
Public Opinion — ’purely political.’ He has no art whatever, he has no 
weapons, and there is no power of manual labour in him. Yet he is like the 
Jap in the pathos of his politics. Have you ever studied Pathetic Politics? 
Why is he like the Jap?” 

“Both drunk, I suppose,” said the Professor. “Get that girl to give back 
your gig-lamps, and you will be able to see more clearly into the soul of the 
Far East.” 

“The ‘Far East’ hasn’t got a soul. She swapped it for a Constitution on 
the Eleventh of February last. Can any Constitution make up for the 
wearing of Europe clothes? I saw a Jap lady just now in full afternoon 
calling-kit. She looked atrocious. Have you seen the later Japanese art — 
the pictures on the fans and in the shop windows? They are faithful 
reproductions of the changed life — telegraph poles down the streets, 
conventionalised tram-lines, top-hats, and carpet-bags in the hands of the 
men. The artists can make those things almost passable, but when it comes 
to conventionalising a Europe dress, the effect is horrible.” 

“Japan wishes to take her place among civilised nations,” said the 
Professor. 

“That’s where the pathos comes in. It’s enough to make you weep to 
watch this misdirected effort — this wallowing in unloveliness for the sake 
of recognition at the hands of men who paint their ceilings white, their 
grates black, their mantelpieces French grey, and their carriages yellow and 
red. The Mikado wears blue and gold and red, his guards wear orange 


breeches with a stone-blue stripe down them; the American missionary 
teaches the Japanese girl to wear bangs — ”shingled bangs” — on her 
forehead, plait her hair into a pigtail, and to tie it up with magenta and 
cobalt ribbons. The German sells them the offensive chromos of his own 
country and the labels of his beer-bottles. Allen and Ginter devastate Tokio 
with their blood-red and grass-green tobacco-tins. And in the face of all 
these things the country wishes to progress toward civilisation! I have read 
the entire Constitution of Japan, and it is dearly bought at the price of one 
of the kaleidoscope omnibuses plying in the street there.” 

“Are you going to inflict all that nonsense on them at home?” said the 
Professor. 

“T am. For this reason. In the years to come, when Japan has sold her 
birthright for the privilege of being cheated on equal terms by her 
neighbours; when she has so heavily run into debt for her railways and 
public works that the financial assistance of England and annexation is her 
only help; when the Daimios through poverty have sold the treasures of 
their houses to the curio-dealer, and the dealer has sold them to the English 
collector; when all the people wear slop-trousers and ready-made petticoats, 
and the Americans have established soap factories on the rivers and a 
boarding-house on the top of Fujiyama, some one will turn up the files of 
the Pioneer and say: ‘This thing was prophesied.’ Then they will be sorry 
that they began tampering with the great sausage-machine of civilisation. 
What is put into the receiver must come out at the spout; but it must come 
out mincemeat. Dixi! And now let us go to the tomb of the Forty-Seven 
Ronins.” 

“Tt has been said some time ago, and much better than you can say it,” 
said the Professor, apropos of nothing that I could see. 

Distances are calculated by the hour in Tokio. Forty minutes in a 
‘rickshaw, running at full speed, will take you a little way into the city; two 
hours from the Ueno Park brings you to the tomb of the famous Forty- 
Seven, passing on the way the very splendid temples of Shiba, which are all 
fully described in the guide-books. Lacquer, gold-inlaid bronze-work, and 
crystals carved with the words “Om” and “Shri” are fine things to behold, 
but they do not admit of very varied treatment in print. In one tomb of one 
of the temples was a room of lacquer panels overlaid with gold leaf. An 
animal of the name of V. Gay had seen fit to scratch his entirely 
uninteresting name on the gold. Posterity will take note that V. Gay never 
cut his fingernails, and ought not to have been trusted with anything prettier 
than a hog-trough. 


“Tt is the handwriting upon the wall,” I said. 

“Presently there will be neither gold nor lacquer — nothing but the 
finger-marks of foreigners. Let us pray for the soul of V. Gay all the same. 
Perhaps he was a missionary.” 


The Japanese papers occasionally contain, sandwiched between notes of 
railway, mining, and tram concessions, announcements like the following: 
“Dr. — — committed hara-kiri last night at his private residence in such 
and such a street. Family complications are assigned as the reason of the 
act.” Nor does hara-kiri merely mean suicide by any method. Hara-kiri is 
hara-kiri, and the private performance is even more ghastly than the official 
one. It is curious to think that any one of the dapper little men with top-hats 
and reticules who have a Constitution of their own, may in time of mental 
stress, strip to the waist, shake their hair over their brows, and, after prayer, 
rip themselves open. When you come to Japan, look at Farsari’s hara-kiri 
pictures and his photos of the last crucifixion (twenty years ago) in Japan. 
Then at Deakin’s, inquire for the modelled head of a gentleman who was 
not long ago executed in Tokio. There is a grim fidelity in the latter work of 
art that will make you uncomfortable. The Japanese, in common with the 
rest of the East, have a strain of blood-thirstiness in their compositions. It is 
very carefully veiled now, but some of Hokusai’s pictures show it, and 
show that not long ago the people revelled in its outward expression. Yet 
they are tender to all children beyond the tenderness of the West, courteous 
to each other beyond the courtesy of the English, and polite to the foreigner 
alike in the big towns and in the Mofussil. What they will be after their 
Constitution has been working for three generations the Providence that 
made them what they are alone knows! 

All the world seems ready to proffer them advice. Colonel Olcott is 
wandering up and down the country now, telling them that the Buddhist 
religion needs reformation, offering to reform it, and eating with ostentation 
rice gruel which is served to him in cups by admiring handmaidens. A 
wanderer from Kioto tells me that in the Chion-in, loveliest of all the 
temples, he saw only three days ago the Colonel mixed up with a 
procession of Buddhist priests, just such a procession as the one I tried 
vainly to describe, and “tramping about as if the whole show belonged to 
him.” You cannot appreciate the solemnity of this until you have seen the 
Colonel and the Chion-in temple. The two are built on entirely different 
lines, and they don’t seem to harmonise. It only needs now Madame 


Blavatsky, cigarette in mouth, under the cryptomerias of Nikko, and the 
return of Mr. Caine, M. P., to preach the sin of drinking saki, and the 
menagerie would be full. 

Something should be done to America. There are many American 
missionaries in Japan, and some of them construct clapboard churches and 
chapels for whose ugliness no creed could compensate. They further instil 
into the Japanese mind wicked ideas of “Progress,” and teach that it is well 
to go ahead of your neighbour, to improve your situation, and generally to 
thresh yourself to pieces in the battle of existence. They do not mean to do 
this; but their own restless energy enforces the lesson. The American is 
objectionable. And yet — this is written from Yokohama — how pleasant 
in every way is a nice American whose tongue is cleansed of “right there,” 
“all the time,” “noos,” “revoo,” “raound,” and the Falling Cadence. I have 
met such an one even now — a Californian ripened in Spain, matured in 
England, polished in Paris, and yet always a Californian. His voice and 
manners were soft alike, temperate were his judgments and temperately 
expressed, wide was his range of experience, genuine his humour, and fresh 
from the mint of his mind his reflections. It was only at the end of the 
conversation that he startled me a little. 

“T understand that you are going to stay some time in California. Do you 
mind my giving you a little advice? I am speaking now of towns that are 
still rather brusque in their manners. When a man offers you a drink accept 
at once, and then stand drinks all round. I don’t say that the second part of 
the programme is as necessary as the first, but it puts you on a perfectly safe 
footing. Above all, remember that where you are going you must never 
carry anything. The men you move among will do that for you. They have 
been accustomed to it. It is in some places, unluckily, a matter of life and 
death as well as daily practice to draw first. I have known really lamentable 
accidents occur from a man carrying a revolver when he did not know what 
to do with it. Do you understand anything about revolvers?” 

“N-no,” I stammered, “of course not.” 

“Do you think of carrying one?” 

“Of course not. I don’t want to kill myself.” 

“Then you are safe. But remember you will be moving among men who 
go heeled, and you will hear a good deal of talk about the thing and a great 
many tall stories. You may listen to the yarns, but you must not conform to 
the custom however much you may feel tempted. You invite your own 
death if you lay your hand on a weapon you don’t understand. No man 
flourishes a revolver in a bad place. It is produced for one specified purpose 


and produced before you can wink.” 

“But surely if you draw first you have an advantage over the other man,” 
said I, valorously. 

“You think so? Let me show you. I have no use for any weapon, but I 
believe I have one about me somewhere. An ounce of demonstration is 
worth a ton of theory. Your pipe-case is on the table. My hands are on the 
table too. Use that pipe case as a revolver and as quickly as you can.” 

I used it in the approved style of the penny dreadful — pointed it with a 
stiff arm at my friend’s head. Before I knew how it came about the pipe 
case had quitted my hand, which was caught close to the funny-bone and 
tingled horribly. I heard four persuasive clicks under the table almost before 
I knew that my arm was useless. The gentleman from California had jerked 
out his pistol from its pocket and drawn the trigger four times, his hand 
resting on his hip while I was lifting my right arm. 

“Now, do you believe?” he said. “Only an Englishman or an Eastern man 
fires from the shoulder in that melodramatic manner. I had you safe before 
your arm went out, merely because I happened to know the trick; and there 
are men out yonder who in a trouble could hold me as safe as I held you. 
They don’t reach round for their revolver, as novelists say. It’s here in front, 
close to the second right brace-button, and it is fired, without aim, at the 
other man’s stomach. You will understand now why in event of a dispute 
you should show very clearly that you are unarmed. You needn’t hold up 
your hands ostentatiously; keep them out of your pockets, or somewhere 
where your friend can see them. No man will touch you then. Or if he does, 
he is pretty sure to be shot by the general sense of the room.” 

“That must be a singular consolation to the corpse,” I said. 

“I see ’ve misled you. Don’t fancy that any part in America is as free 
and easy as my lecture shows. Only in a few really tough towns do you 
require not to own a revolver. Elsewhere you are all right. Most Americans 
of my acquaintance have got into the habit of carrying something; but it’s 
only a habit. They’d never dream of using it unless they are hard pressed. 
It’s the man who draws to enforce a proposition about canning peaches, 
orange-culture, or town lots or water-rights that’s a nuisance.” 

“Thank you,” I said faintly. “I purpose to investigate these things later on. 
I’m much obliged to you for your advice.” 

When he had departed it struck me that, in the language of the East, “he 
might have been pulling my leg.” But there remained no doubt whatever as 
to his skill with the weapon he excused so tenderly. 

I put the case before the Professor. “We will go to America before you 


forejudge it altogether,” said he. “To America in an American ship will we 
go, and say good-by to Japan.” That night we counted the gain of our 
sojourn in the Land of Little Children more closely than many men count 
their silver. Nagasaki with the grey temples, green hills, and all the wonder 
of a first-seen shore; the Inland Sea, a thirty-hour panorama of passing 
islets drawn in grey and buff and silver for our delight; Kobé, where we fed 
well and went to a theatre; Osaka of the canals and the peach blossom; 
Kioto — happy, lazy, sumptuous Kioto, and the blue rapids and innocent 
delights of Arashima; Otzu on the shoreless, rainy lake; Myanoshita in the 
hills; Kamakura by the tumbling Pacific, where the great god Buddha sits 
and equably hears the centuries and the seas murmur in his ears; Nikko, 
fairest of all places under the sun; Tokio, the two-thirds civilised and 
altogether progressive warren of humanity; and composite Franco- 
American Yokohama; we renewed them all, sorting out and putting aside 
our special treasures of memory. If we stayed longer, we might be 
disillusioned, and yet — surely, that would be impossible. 

“What sort of mental impression do you carry away?” said the Professor. 

“A tea-girl in fawn-coloured crépe under a cherry tree all blossom. 
Behind her, green pines, two babies, and a hog-backed bridge spanning a 
bottle-green river running over blue boulders. In the foreground a little 
policeman in badly fitting Europe clothes drinking tea from blue and white 
china on a black lacquered stand. Fleecy white clouds above and a cold 
wind up the street,” I said, summarising hastily. 

“Mine is a little different. A Japanese boy in a flat-headed German cap 
and baggy Eton jacket; a King taken out of a toy-shop, a railway taken out 
of a toy-shop, hundreds of little Noah’s Ark trees and fields made of green- 
painted wood. The whole neatly packed in a camphor-wood box with an 
explanatory book called the Constitution — price twenty cents.” 

“You looked on the darker side of things. But what’s the good of writing 
impressions? Every man has to get his own at first hand. Suppose I give an 
itinerary of what we saw?” 

“You couldn’t do it,” said the Professor, blandly. “Besides, by the time 
the next Anglo-Indian comes this way there will be a hundred more miles 
of railway and all the local arrangements will have changed. Write that a 
man should come to Japan without any plans. The guide-books will tell him 
a little, and the men he meets will tell him ten times more. Let him get first 
a good guide at Kobé, and the rest will come easily enough. An itinerary is 
only a fresh manifestation of that unbridled egoism which — ” 

“I shall write that a man can do himself well from Calcutta to Yokohama, 


stopping at Rangoon, Moulmein, Penang, Singapur, Hong-Kong, Canton, 
and taking a month in Japan, for about sixty pounds — rather less than 
more. But if he begins to buy curios, that man is lost. Five hundred rupees 
cover his month in Japan and allow him every luxury. Above all, he should 
bring with him thousands of cheroots — enough to serve him till he reaches 
‘Frisco. Singapur is the last place on the line where you can buy Burmas. 
Beyond that point wicked men sell Manila cigars with fancy names for ten, 
and Havanas for thirty-five, cents. No one inspects your boxes till you reach 
‘Frisco. Bring, therefore, at least one thousand cheroots.” 

“Do you know, it seems to me you have a very queer sense of 
proportion?” 

And that was the last word the Professor spoke on Japanese soil. 


No. XXII 


SHOWS HOW I CAME TO AMERICA BEFORE MY TIME AND WAS 
MUCH SHAKEN IN BODY AND SOUL. 

“Then spoke der Captain Stossenheim Who had theories of God, ‘Oh, 
Breitmann, this is judgment on Der ways dot you have trod. You only lifs to 
enjoy yourself While you yourself agree Dot self-development requires Der 
religious Idee.’” 

— C. G. Leland. 

This is America. They call her the City of Peking, and she belongs to the 
Pacific Mail Company, but for all practical purposes she is the United 
States. We are divided between missionaries and generals — generals who 
were at Vicksburg and Shiloh, and German by birth, but more American 
than the Americans, who in confidence tell you that they are not generals at 
all, but only brevet majors of militia corps. The missionaries are perhaps the 
queerest portion of the cargo. Did you ever hear an English minister lecture 
for half an hour on the freight-traffic receipts and general working of, let us 
say, the Midland? The Professor has been sitting at the feet of a keen-eyed, 
close-bearded, swarthy man who expounded unto him kindred mysteries 
with a fluency and precision that a city leader-writer might have envied. 
“Who’s your financial friend with the figures at his fingers? ends?” I asked. 
“Missionary — Presbyterian Mission to the Japs,” said the Professor. I laid 
my hand upon my mouth and was dumb. 

As a counterpoise to the missionaries, we carry men from Manila — lean 
Scotchmen who gamble once a month in the Manila State lottery and 
occasionally turn up trumps. One, at least, drew a ten-thousand-dollar prize 
last December and is away to make merry in the New World. Everybody on 
the staff of an American steamer this side the Continent seems to gamble 
steadily in that lottery, and the talk of the smoking-room runs almost 
entirely on prizes won by accident or lost through a moment’s delay. The 
tickets are sold more or less openly at Yokahama and Hong-Kong, and the 
drawings — losers and winners both agree here — are above reproach. 

We have resigned ourselves to the infinite monotony of a twenty days’ 
voyage. The Pacific Mail advertises falsely. Only under the most favorable 
circumstances of wind and steam can their under-engined boats cover the 
distance in fifteen days. Our City of Peking, for instance, had been jogging 
along at a gentle ten knots an hour, a pace out of all proportion to her bulk. 
“When we get a wind,” says the Captain, “we shall do better.” She is a four- 


master and can carry any amount of canvas. It is not safe to run steamers 
across this void under the poles of Atlantic liners. The monotony of the sea 
is paralysing. We have passed the wreck of a little sealing-schooner lying 
bottom up and covered with gulls. She weltered by in the chill dawn, 
unlovely as the corpse of a man, and the wild birds piped thinly at us as 
they steered her across the surges. The pulse of the Pacific is no little thing 
even in the quieter moods of the sea. It set our bows swinging and nosing 
and ducking ere we were a day clear of Yokohama, and yet there was never 
swell nor crested wave in sight. “We ride very high,” said the Captain, “and 
she’s a dry boat. She has a knack of crawling over things somehow; but we 
shan’t need to put her to the test this journey.” 


The Captain was mistaken. For four days we have endured the sullen 
displeasure of the North Pacific, winding up with a night of discomfort. It 
began with a grey sea, flying clouds, and a head-wind that smote fifty knots 
off the day’s run. Then rose from the southeast a beam sea warranted by no 
wind that was abroad upon the waters in our neighbourhood, and we 
wallowed in the trough of it for sixteen mortal hours. In the stillness of the 
harbour, when the newspaper man is lunching in her saloon and the steam- 
launch is crawling round her sides, a ship of pride is a “stately liner.” Out in 
the open, one rugged shoulder of a sea between you and the horizon, she 
becomes “the old hooker,” a “lively boat,” and other things of small import, 
for this is necessary to propitiate the Ocean. “There’s a storm to the 
southeast of us,” explained the Captain. “That’s what’s kicking up this sea.” 

The City of Peking did not belie her reputation. She crawled over the seas 
in liveliest wise, never shipping a bucket till — she was forced to. Then she 
took it green over the bows to the vast edification of, at least, one passenger 
who had never seen the scuppers full before. 

Later in the day the fun began. “Oh, she’s a daisy at rolling,” murmured 
the chief steward, flung starfish-wise on a table among his glassware. 
“She’s rolling some,” said a black apparition new risen from the stoke-hold. 
“Is she going to roll any more?” demanded the ladies grouped in what 
ought to have been the ladies’ saloon, but, according to American custom, 
was labelled “Social Hall.” 

Passed in the twilight the chief officer — a dripping, bearded face. “Shall 
I mark out the bull-board?” said he, and lurched aft, followed by the tongue 
of a wave. “She’ll roll her guards under to-night,’ said a man from 
Louisiana, where their river-steamers do not understand the meaning of 
bulwarks. We dined to a dashing accompaniment of crockery, the bounds of 


emancipated beer-bottles livelier than their own corks, and the clamour of 
the ship’s gong broken loose and calling to meals on its own account. 

After dinner the real rolling began. She did roll “guards under,” as the 
Louisiana man had prophesied. At thirty-minute intervals to the second 
arrived one big sea, when the electric lamps died down to nothing, and the 
screw raved and the blows of the sea made the decks quiver. On those 
occasions we moved from our chairs, not gently, but discourteously. At 
other times we were merely holding on with both hands. 

It was then that I studied Fear — Terror bound in black silk and fighting 
hard with herself. For reasons which will be thoroughly understood, there 
was a tendency among the passengers to herd together and to address 
inquiries to every officer who happened to stagger through the saloon. No 
one was in the least alarmed, — oh dear, no! — but all were keenly anxious 
for information. This anxiety redoubled after a more than usually vicious 
roll. Terror was a large, handsome, and cultured lady who knew the precise 
value of human life, the inwardness of Robert Elsmere, the latest poetry — 
everything in fact that a clever woman should know. When the rolling was 
near its worst, she began to talk swiftly. I do not for a moment believe that 
she knew what she was talking about. The rolling increased. She buckled 
down to the task of making conversation. By the heave of the labouring 
bust, the restless working of the fingers on the tablecloth, and the 
uncontrollable eyes that turned always to the companion stairhead, I was 
able to judge the extremity of her fear. Yet her words were frivolous and 
commonplace enough; they poured forth unceasingly, punctuated with little 
laughs and giggles, as a woman’s speech should be. Presently, a member of 
her group suggested going to bed. No, she wanted to sit up; she wanted to 
go on talking, and as long as she could get a soul to sit with her she had her 
desire. When for sheer lack of company she was forced to get to her cabin, 
she left reluctantly, looking back to the well-lighted saloon over her 
shoulder. The contrast between the flowing triviality of her speech and the 
Strained intentness of eye and hand was a quaint thing to behold. I know 
now how Fear should be painted. 

No one slept very heavily that night. Both arms were needed to grip the 
berth, while the trunks below wound the carpet-slips into knots and battered 
the framing of the cabins. Once it seemed to me that the whole of the 
labouring fabric that cased our trumpery fortunes stood on end and in this 
undignified posture hopped a mighty hop. Twice I know I shot out of my 
berth to join the adventurous trunks on the floor. A hundred times the crash 
of the wave on the ship’s side was followed by the roar of the water, as it 


swept the decks and raved round the deckhouses. In a lull I heard the flying 
feet of a man, a shout, and a far-away chorus of lost spirits singing 
somebody’s requiem. 

May 24 (Queen’s Birthday). — If ever you meet an American, be good to 
him. This day the ship was dressed with flags from stem to stern, and 
chiefest of the bunting was the Union-Jack. They had given no word of 
warning to the English, who were proportionately pleased. At dinner up 
rose an ex-Commissioner of the Lucknow Division (on my honour, Anglo- 
India extends to the ends of the earth!) and gave us the health of Her 
Majesty and the President. It was afterwards that the trouble began. A small 
American penned half a dozen English into a corner and lectured them 
soundly on — their want of patriotism! 

“What sort of Queen’s Birthday do you call this?” he thundered. “What 
did you drink our President’s health for? What’s the President to you on this 
day of all others? Well, suppose you are in the minority, all the more reason 
for standing by your country. Don’t talk to me. You Britishers made a mess 
of it — a mighty bungle of the whole thing. I’m an American of the 
Americans; but if no one can propose Her Majesty’s health better than by 
just throwing it at your heads, I’m going to try.” 

Then and there he delivered a remarkably neat little oration — pat, well 
put together, and clearly delivered. So it came to pass that the Queen’s 
health was best honoured by an American. We English were dazed. I 
wondered how many Englishmen not trained to addressing their fellows 
would have spoken half so fluently as the gentleman from ‘Frisco. 

“Well, you see,” said one of us feebly, “she’s our Queen, anyhow, and — 
and — she’s been ours for fifty years, and not one of us here has seen 
England for seven years, and we can’t enthuse over the matter. We’ve lived 
to be hauled over the coals for want of patriotism by an American! We’ll be 
more careful next time.” 

And the conversation drifted naturally into the question of the 
government of men — English, Japanese (we have several travelled 
Japanese aboard), and Americans throwing the ball from one to another. We 
bore in mind the golden rule: “Never agree with a man who abuses his own 
country,” and got on well enough. 

“Japan,” said a little gentleman who was a rich man there, “Japan is 
divided into two administrative sides. On the one the remains of a very 
strict and quite Oriental despotism; on the other a mass of — what do you 
call it? — red-tapeism which is not understood even by the officials who 
handle it. We copy the red tape, and when it is copied we believe that we 


administer. That is a vice of all Oriental nations. We are Orientals.” 

“Oh no, say the most westerly of the westerns,” purred an American, 
soothingly. 

The little man was pleased. “Thanks. That is what we hope to believe, 
but up to the present it is not so. Look now. A farmer in my country holds a 
hillside cut into little terraces. Every year he must submit to his 
Government a statement of the size and revenue paid, not on the whole 
hillside, but on each terrace. The complete statement makes a pile three 
inches high, and is of no use when it is made except to keep in work 
thousands of officials to check the returns. Is that administration? By God! 
we call it so, but we multiply officials by the twenty, and they are not 
administration. What country is such a fool? Look at our Government 
offices eaten up with clerks! Some day, I tell you, there will be a smash.” 

This was new to me, but I might have guessed it. In every country where 
swords and uniforms accompany civil office there is a natural tendency 
towards an ill-considered increase of officialdom. 

“You might pay India a visit some day,” I said. “I fancy that you would 
find that our country shares your trouble.” 

Thereupon a Japanese gentleman in the Educational Department began to 
cross-question me on the matters of his craft in India, and in a quarter of an 
hour got from me the very little that I knew about primary schools, higher 
education, and the value of an M. A. degree. He knew exactly what he 
wanted to ask, and only dropped me when the tooth of Desire had clean 
picked the bone of Ignorance. 

Then an American held forth, harping on a string that has already been 
too often twanged in my ear. “What will it be in America itself?” 

“The whole system is rotten from top to bottom,” he said. “As rotten as 
rotten can be.” 

“That’s so,” said the Louisiana man, with an affirmative puff of smoke. 

“They call us a Republic. We may be. I don’t think it. You Britishers 
have got the only republic worth the name. You choose to run your ship of 
state with a gilt figurehead; but I know, and so does every man who has 
thought about it, that your Queen doesn’t cost you one-half what our system 
of pure democracy costs us. Politics in America? There aren’t any. The 
whole question of the day is spoils. That’s all. We fight our souls out over 
tram-contracts, gas-contracts, road-contracts, and any darned thing that will 
turn a dishonest dollar, and we call that politics. No one but a low-down 
man will run for Congress and the Senate — the Senate of the freest people 
on earth are bound slaves to some blessed monopoly. If I had money 


enough, I could buy the Senate of the United States, the Eagle, and the Star- 
Spangled Banner complete.” 

“And the Irish vote included?” said some one — a Britisher, I fancy. 

“Certainly, if I chose to go yahooing down the street at the tail of the 
British lion. Anything dirty will buy the Irish vote. That’s why our politics 
are dirty. Some day you Britishers will grant Home Rule to the vermin in 
our blankets. Then the real Americans will invite the Irish to get up and git 
to where they came from. ‘Wish you’d hurry up that time before we have 
another trouble. We’re bound hand and foot by the Irish vote; or at least 
that’s the excuse for any unusual theft that we perpetrate. I tell you there’s 
no good in an Irishman except as a fighter. He doesn’t understand work. He 
has a natural gift of the gab, and he can drink a man blind. These three 
qualifications make him a first-class politician.” 

With one accord the Americans present commenced to abuse Ireland and 
its people as they had met them, and each man prefaced his commination 
service with: “I am an American by birth — an American from way back.” 

It must be an awful thing to live in a country where you have to explain 
that you really belong there. Louder grew the clamour and crisper the 
sentiments. 

“If we weren’t among Americans, I should say we were consorting with 
Russians,” said a fellow-countryman in my ear. 

“They can’t mean what they say,” I whispered. “Listen to this fellow.” He 
was Saying: 

“And I know, for I have been three times round the world and resided in 
most countries on the Continent, that there was never people yet could 
govern themselves.” 

“Allah! This from an American!” 

“And who should know better than an American?” was the retort. “For 
the ignorant — that is to say for the majority — there is only one argument 
— fear; the fear of Death. In our case we give any scallawag who comes 
across the water all the same privileges that we have made for ourselves. 
There we make a mistake. They thank us by playing the fool. Then we 
shoot them down. You can’t persuade the mob of any country to become 
decent citizens. If they misbehave themselves, shoot them. I saw the bombs 
thrown at Chicago when our police were blown to bits. I saw the banners in 
the procession that threw the bombs. All the mottoes on them were in 
German. The men were aliens in our midst, and they were shot down like 
dogs. I’ve been in labour riots and seen the militia go through a crowd like 
a finger through tissue paper.” 


“I was in the riots at New Orleans,” said the man from Louisiana. “We 
turned the Gatling on the other crowd, and they were sick.” 

“Whew! I wonder what would have happened if a Gatling had been used 
when the West End riots were in full swing?” said an Englishman. “If a 
single rioter were killed in an English town by the police, the chances are 
that the policeman would have to stand his trial for murder and the Ministry 
of the day would go out.” 

“Then you’ve got all your troubles before you. The more power you give 
the people, the more trouble they will give. With us our better classes are 
corrupt and our lower classes are lawless. There are millions of useful, law- 
abiding citizens, and they are very sick of this thing. We execute our justice 
in the streets. The law courts are no use. Take the case of the Chicago 
Anarchists. It was all we could do to get ‘em hanged: whereas the dead in 
the streets had been punished off-hand. We were sure of them. Guess that’s 
the reason we are so quick to fire on a mob. But it’s unfair, all the same. We 
receive all these cattle — Anarchists, Socialists, and ruffians of every sort 
— and then we shoot them. The States are as republican as they make ‘em. 
We have no use for a man who wants to try any more experiments on the 
Constitution. We are the biggest people on God’s earth. All the world 
knows that. We’ve been shouting that we are also the greatest people. No 
one cares to contradict us but ourselves; and we are now wondering 
whether we are what we claim to be. Never mind; you Britishers will have 
the same experiences to go through. You’re beginning to rot now. Your 
County Councils will make you more rotten because you are putting power 
into the hands of untrained people. When you reach our level, — every man 
with a vote and the right to sell it; the right to nominate fellows of his own 
kidney to swamp out better men, — you’ll be what we are now — rotten, 
rotten, rotten!” 

The voice ceased, and no man rose up to contradict. 

“We’ll worry through it somehow,” said the man from Louisiana. “What 
would do us a world of good now would be a big European war. We’re 
getting slack and sprawly. Now a war outside our borders would make us 
all pull together. But that’s a luxury we shan’t get.” 

“Can’t you raise one within your own borders?” I said flippantly, to get 
rid of the thought of the great blind nation in her unrest putting out her hand 
to the Sword. Mine was a most unfortunate remark. 

“T hope not,” said an American, very seriously. “We have paid a good 
deal to keep ourselves together before this, and it is not likely that we shall 
split up without protest. Yet some say we are too large, and some say that 


Washington and the Eastern States are running the whole country. If ever 
we do divide, — God help us when we do, — it will be East and West this 
time.” 

“We built the old hooker too long in the run. We put the engine room aft. 
Break her back,” said an American who had not yet spoken. “‘Wonder if 
our forbears knew how she was going to grow.” 

“A very large country.” The speaker sighed as though the weight of it 
from New York to ‘Frisco lay upon his shoulders. “If ever we do divide, it 
means that we are done for. There is no room for four first-class empires in 
the States. One split will lead to another if the first is successful. What’s the 
use of talking?” 

What was the use? Here’s our conversation as it ran, the night of the 
Queen’s Birthday. What do you think? 


No. XXIII 


HOW I GOT TO SAN FRANCISCO AND TOOK TEA WITH THE 
NATIVES THERE. 

“Serene, indifferent to fate, Thou sittest at the western gate, Thou seest the 
white seas fold their tents, Oh warder of two Continents. Thou drawest all 
things small and great To thee beside the Western Gate.” 

This is what Bret Harte has written of the great city of San Francisco, and 
for the past fortnight I have been wondering what made him do it. There is 
neither serenity nor indifference to be found in these parts; and evil would it 
be for the Continent whose wardship were intrusted to so reckless a 
guardian. Behold me pitched neck-and-crop from twenty days of the High 
Seas, into the whirl of California, deprived of any guidance, and left to 
draw my own conclusions. Protect me from the wrath of an outraged 
community if these letters be ever read by American eyes. San Francisco is 
a mad city — inhabited for the most part by perfectly insane people whose 
women are of a remarkable beauty. When the City of Peking steamed 
through the Golden Gate I saw with great joy that the block-house which 
guarded the mouth of the “finest harbour in the world, Sir,” could be 
silenced by two gunboats from Hong-Kong with safety, comfort, and 
despatch. 

Then a reporter leaped aboard, and ere I could gasp held me in his toils. 
He pumped me exhaustively while I was getting ashore, demanding, of all 
things in the world, news about Indian journalism. It is an awful thing to 
enter a new land with a new lie on your lips. I spoke the truth to the evil- 
minded Custom-house man who turned my most sacred raiment on a floor 
composed of stable-refuse and pine-splinters; but the reporter overwhelmed 
me not so much by his poignant audacity as his beautiful ignorance. I am 
sorry now that I did not tell him more lies as I passed into a city of three 
hundred thousand white men. Think of it! Three hundred thousand white 
men and women gathered in one spot, walking upon real pavements in front 
of real plate-glass windowed shops, and talking something that was not 
very different from English. It was only when I had tangled myself up in a 
hopeless maze of small wooden houses, dust, street-refuse, and children 
who play with empty kerosene tins, that I discovered the difference of 
speech. 

“You want to go to the Palace Hotel?” said an affable youth on a dray. 
“What in hell are you doing here, then? This is about the lowest place in the 


city. Go six blocks north to corner of Geary and Market; then walk around 
till you strike corner of Gutter and Sixteenth, and that brings you there.” 

I do not vouch for the literal accuracy of these directions, quoting but 
from a disordered memory. 

“Amen,” I said. “But who am I that I should strike the corners of such as 
you name? Peradventure they be gentlemen of repute, and might hit back. 
Bring it down to dots, my son.” 

I thought he would have smitten me, but he didn’t. He explained that no 
one ever used the word “street,” and that every one was supposed to know 
how the streets run; for sometimes the names were upon the lamps and 
sometimes they weren’t. Fortified with these directions I proceeded till I 
found a mighty street full of sumptuous buildings four or five stories high, 
but paved with rude cobble stones in the fashion of the Year One. A cable- 
car without any visible means of support slid stealthily behind me and 
nearly struck me in the back. A hundred yards further there was a slight 
commotion in the street — a gathering together of three or four — and 
something that glittered as it moved very swiftly. A ponderous Irish 
gentleman with priest’s cords in his hat and a small nickel-plated badge on 
his fat bosom emerged from the knot, supporting a Chinaman who had been 
stabbed in the eye and was bleeding like a pig. The bystanders went their 
ways, and the Chinaman, assisted by the policeman, his own. Of course this 
was none of my business, but I rather wanted to know what had happened 
to the gentleman who had dealt the stab. It said a great deal for the 
excellence of the municipal arrangements of the town that a surging crowd 
did not at once block the street to see what was going forward. I was the 
sixth man and the last who assisted at the performance, and my curiosity 
was Six times the greatest. Indeed, I felt ashamed of showing it. 

There were no more incidents till I reached the Palace Hotel, a seven- 
storied warren of humanity with a thousand rooms in it. All the travel- 
books will tell you about hotel arrangements in this country. They should be 
seen to be appreciated. Understand clearly — and this letter is written after 
a thousand miles of experiences — that money will not buy you service in 
the West. 

When the hotel clerk — the man who awards your room to you and who 
is supposed to give you information — when that resplendent individual 
stoops to attend to your wants, he does so whistling or humming, or picking 
his teeth, or pauses to converse with some one he knows. These 
performances, I gather, are to impress upon you that he is a free man and 
your equal. From his general appearance and the size of his diamonds he 


ought to be your superior. There is no necessity for this swaggering, self- 
consciousness of freedom. Business is business, and the man who is paid to 
attend to a man might reasonably devote his whole attention to the job. 

In a vast marble-paved hall under the glare of an electric light sat forty or 
fifty men; and for their use and amusement were provided spittoons of 
infinite capacity and generous gape. Most of the men wore frock-coats and 
top-hats, — the things that we in India put on at a wedding breakfast if we 
possessed them, — but they all spat. They spat on principle. The spittoons 
were on the staircases, in each bedroom — yea, and in chambers even more 
sacred than these. They chased one into retirement, but they blossomed in 
chiefest splendour round the Bar, and they were all used, every reeking one 
of ‘em. Just before I began to feel deathly sick, another reporter grappled 
me. What he wanted to know was the precise area of India in square miles. 
I referred him to Whittaker. He had never heard of Whittaker. He wanted it 
from my own mouth, and I would not tell him. Then he swerved off, like 
the other man, to details of journalism in our own country. I ventured to 
suggest that the interior economy of a paper most concerned the people who 
worked it. “That’s the very thing that interests us,” he said. “Have you got 
reporters anything like our reporters on Indian news papers?” “We have 
not,” I said, and suppressed the “thank God” rising to my lips. “Why 
haven’t you?” said he. “Because they would die,” I said. It was exactly like 
talking to a child — a very rude little child. He would begin almost every 
sentence with: “Now tell me something about India,” and would turn 
aimlessly from one question to another without the least continuity. I was 
not angry, but keenly interested. The man was a revelation to me. To his 
questions I returned answers mendacious and evasive. After all, it really did 
not matter what I said. He could not understand. I can only hope and pray 
that none of the readers of the Pioneer will ever see that portentous 
interview. The man made me out to be an idiot several sizes more drivelling 
than my destiny intended, and the rankness of his ignorance managed to 
distort the few poor facts with which I supplied him into large and elaborate 
lies. Then thought I: “The matter of American journalism shall be looked 
into later on. At present I will enjoy myself.” 

No man rose to tell me what were the lions of the place. No one 
volunteered any sort of conveyance. I was absolutely alone in this big city 
of white folk. By instinct I sought refreshment and came upon a bar-room, 
full of bad Salon pictures, in which men with hats on the backs of their 
heads were wolfing food from a counter. It was the institution of the “Free 
Lunch” that I had struck. You paid for a drink and got as much as you 


wanted to eat. For something less than a rupee a day a man can feed himself 
sumptuously in San Francisco, even though he be bankrupt. Remember this 
if ever you are stranded in these parts. 

Later, I began a vast but unsystematic exploration of the streets. I asked 
for no names. It was enough that the pavements were full of white men and 
women, the streets clanging with traffic, and that the restful roar of a great 
city rang in my ears. The cable-cars glided to all points of the compass. I 
took them one by one till I could go no farther. San Francisco has been 
pitched down on the sand-bunkers of the Bikaneer desert. About one-fourth 
of it is ground reclaimed from the sea — any old-timer will tell you all 
about that. The remainder is ragged, unthrifty sand-hills, pegged down by 
houses. 

From an English point of view there has not been the least attempt at 
grading those hills, and indeed you might as well try to grade the hillocks of 
Sind. The cable-cars have for all practical purposes made San Francisco a 
dead level. They take no count of rise or fall, but slide equably on their 
appointed courses from one end to the other of a six-mile street. They turn 
comers almost at right angles; cross other lines, and, for aught I know, may 
run up the sides of houses. There is no visible agency of their flight; but 
once in a while you shall pass a five-storied building, humming with 
machinery that winds up an everlasting wire-cable, and the initiated will tell 
you that here is the mechanism. I gave up asking questions. If it pleases 
Providence to make a car run up and down a slit in the ground for many 
miles, and if for twopence-halfpenny I can ride in that car, why shall I seek 
the reasons of the miracle? Rather let me look out of the windows till the 
shops give place to thousands and thousands of little houses made of wood 
— each house just big enough for a man and his family. Let me watch the 
people in the cars, and try to find out in what manner they differ from us, 
their ancestors. They delude themselves into the belief that they talk 
English, — the English, — and I have already been pitied for speaking with 
“an English accent.” The man who pitied me spoke, so far as I was 
concerned, the language of thieves. And they all do. Where we put the 
accent forward, they throw it back, and vice versa; where we use the long a, 
they use the short; and words so simple as to be past mistaking, they 
pronounce somewhere up in the dome of their heads. How do these things 
happen? Oliver Wendell Holmes says that Yankee schoolmarms, the cider, 
and the salt codfish of the Eastern States are responsible for what he calls a 
nasal accent. A Hindu is a Hindu, and a brother to the man who knows his 
vernacular; and a Frenchman is French because he speaks his own 


language; but the American has no language. He is dialect, slang, 
provincialism, accent, and so forth. Now that I have heard their voices, all 
the beauty of Bret Harte is being ruined for me, because I find myself 
catching through the roll of his rhythmical prose the cadence of his peculiar 
fatherland. Get an American lady to read to you “How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson’s Bar,” and see how much is, under her tongue, left of the beauty 
of the original. 

But I am sorry for Bret Harte. It happened this way. A reporter asked me 
what I thought of the city, and I made answer suavely that it was hallowed 
ground to me because of Bret Harte. That was true: “Well,” said the 
reporter, “Bret Harte claims California, but California don’t claim Bret 
Harte. He’s been so long in England that he’s quite English. Have you seen 
our cracker-factories and the new offices of the Examiner?” He could not 
understand that to the outside world the city was worth a great deal less 
than the man. 


Night fell over the Pacific, and the white sea-fog whipped through the 
streets, dimming the splendours of the electric lights. It is the use of this 
city, her men and women, to parade between the hours of eight and ten a 
certain street, called Kearney Street, where the finest shops are situated. 
Here the click of heels on the pavement is loudest, here the lights are 
brightest, and here the thunder of the traffic is most overwhelming. I 
watched Young California and saw that it was at least expensively dressed, 
cheerful in manner, and self-asserting in conversation. Also the women are 
very fair. The maidens were of generous build, large, well-groomed, and 
attired in raiment that even to my inexperienced eyes must have cost much. 
Kearney Street, at nine o’clock, levels all distinctions of rank as impartially 
as the grave. Again and again I loitered at the heels of a couple of 
resplendent beings, only to overhear, when I expected the level voice of 
culture, the staccato “Sez he,” “Sez I,” that is the mark of the white servant- 
girl all the world over. 

This was depressing because, in spite of all that goes to the contrary, fine 
feathers ought to make fine birds. There was wealth — unlimited wealth — 
in the streets, but not an accent that would not have been dear at fifty cents. 
Wherefore, revolving in my mind that these folk were barbarians, I was 
presently enlightened and made aware that they also were the heirs of all 
the ages, and civilised after all. There appeared before me an affable 
stranger of prepossessing appearance, with a blue and an innocent eye. 
Addressing me by name, he claimed to have met me in New York at the 


Windsor, and to this claim I gave a qualified assent. I did not remember the 
fact, but since he was so certain of it, why then — I waited developments. 
“And what did you think of Indiana when you came through?” was the next 
question. It revealed the mystery of previous acquaintance, and one or two 
other things. With reprehensible carelessness, my friend of the light-blue 
eye had looked up the name of his victim in the hotel register and read 
“India” for Indiana. He could not imagine an Englishman coming through 
the States from West to East instead of by the regularly ordained route. My 
fear was that in his delight at finding me so responsive he would make 
remarks about New York and the Windsor which I could not understand. 
And indeed, he adventured in this direction once or twice, asking me what I 
thought of such and such streets, which, from his tone, I gathered were 
anything but respectable. It is trying to talk unknown New York in almost 
unknown San Francisco. But my friend was merciful. He protested that I 
was one after his own heart, and pressed upon me rare and curious drinks at 
more than one bar. These drinks I accepted with gratitude, as also the cigars 
with which his pockets were stored. He would show me the Life of the city. 
Having no desire to watch a weary old play again, I evaded the offer, and 
received in lieu of the Devil’s instruction much coarse flattery. Curiously 
constituted is the soul of man. Knowing how and where this man lied, 
waiting idly for the finale, I was distinctly conscious, as he bubbled 
compliments in my ear, of soft thrills of gratified pride. I was wise, quoth 
he, anybody could see that with half an eye; sagacious; versed in the affairs 
of the world; an acquaintance to be desired; one who had tasted the cup of 
Life with discretion. All this pleased me, and in a measure numbed the 
suspicion that was thoroughly aroused. Eventually the blue-eyed one 
discovered, nay insisted, that I had a taste for cards (this was clumsily 
worked in, but it was my fault, in that I met him half-way, and allowed him 
no chance of good acting). Hereupon, I laid my head to one side, and 
simulated unholy wisdom, quoting odds and ends of poker-talk, all 
ludicrously misapplied. My friend kept his countenance admirably; and 
well he might, for five minutes later we arrived, always by the purest of 
chances, at a place where we could play cards, and also frivol with 
Louisiana State Lottery tickets. Would I play? “Nay,” said I, “for to me 
cards have neither meaning nor continuity; but let us assume that I am 
going to play. How would you and your friends get to work? Would you 
play a straight game, or make me drunk, or — well, the fact is Pm a 
newspaper man, and I’d be much obliged if you’d let me know something 
about bunco-steering.” My blue-eyed friend cursed me by his gods, — the 


Right and the Left Bower; he even cursed the very good cigars he had given 
me. But, the storm over, he quieted down and explained. I apologised for 
causing him to waste an evening, and we spent a very pleasant time 
together. Inaccuracy, provincialism, and a too hasty rushing to conclusions 
were the rocks that he had split on; but he got his revenge when he said: 
“How would I play with you? From all the poppycock” (Anglice, bosh) 
“you talked about poker, I’d ha’ played a straight game and skinned you. I 
wouldn’t have taken the trouble to make you drunk. You never knew 
anything of the game; but the way I was mistaken in you makes me sick.” 
He glared at me as though I had done him an injury. To-day I know how it 
is that, year after year, week after week, the bunco-steerer, who is the 
confidence-trick and the card-sharper man of other climes, secures his prey. 
He slavers them over with flattery, as the snake slavers the rabbit. The 
incident depressed me because it showed I had left the innocent East far 
behind, and was come to a country where a man must look out for himself. 
The very hotel bristled with notices about keeping my door locked, and 
depositing my valuables in a safe. The white man in a lump is bad. Weeping 
softly for O-Toyo (little I knew then that my heart was to be torn afresh 
from my bosom!), I fell asleep in the clanging hotel. 

Next morning I had entered upon the Deferred Inheritance. There are no 
princes in America, — at least with crowns on their heads, — but a 
generous-minded member of some royal family received my letter of 
introduction. Ere the day closed I was a member of the two clubs and 
booked for many engagements to dinner and party. Now this prince, upon 
whose financial operations be continual increase, had no reason, nor had the 
others, his friends, to put himself out for the sake of one Briton more or 
less; but he rested not till he had accomplished all in my behalf that a 
mother could think of for her débutante daughter. Do you know the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco? They say its fame extends over the 
world. It was created somewhat on the lines of the Savage by men who 
wrote or drew things, and it has blossomed into most unrepublican luxury. 
The ruler of the place is an owl — an owl standing upon a skull and cross- 
bones, showing forth grimly the wisdom of the man of letters and the end of 
his hopes for immortality. The owl stands on the staircase, a statue four feet 
high, is carved in the woodwork, flutters on the frescoed ceilings, is 
stamped on the note paper, and hangs on the walls. He is an Ancient and 
Honourable Bird. Under his wing ‘twas my privilege to meet with white 
men whose lives were not chained down to routine of toil, who wrote 
magazine articles instead of reading them hurriedly in the pauses of office- 


work, who painted pictures instead of contenting themselves with cheap 
etchings picked up at another man’s sale of effects. Mine were all the rights 
of social intercourse that India, stony-hearted step-mother of Collectors, has 
swindled us out of. Treading soft carpets and breathing the incense of 
superior cigars, I wandered from room to room studying the paintings in 
which the members of the club had caricatured themselves, their associates, 
and their aims. There was a slick French audacity about the workmanship 
of these men of toil unbending that went straight to the heart of the 
beholder. And yet it was not altogether French. A dry grimness of 
treatment, almost Dutch, marked the difference. The men painted as they 
spoke — with certainty. The club indulges in revelries which it calls “jinks” 
— high and low, — at intervals, — and each of these gatherings is 
faithfully portrayed in oils by hands that know their business. In this club 
were no amateurs spoiling canvas because they fancied they could handle 
oils without knowledge of shadows or anatomy — no gentleman of leisure 
ruining the temper of publishers and an already ruined market with attempts 
to write “because everybody writes something these days.” My hosts were 
working, or had worked, for their daily bread with pen or paint, and their 
talk for the most part was of the shop shoppy — that is to say, delightful. 
They extended a large hand of welcome and were as brethren, and I did 
homage to the Owl and listened to their talk. An Indian Club about 
Christmas-time will yield, if properly worked, an abundant harvest of queer 
tales; but at a gathering of Americans from the uttermost ends of their own 
continent the tales are larger, thicker, more spinous, and even more azure 
than any Indian variety. Tales of the War I heard told by an ex-officer of the 
South over his evening drink to a Colonel of the Northern army; my 
introducer, who had served as a trooper in the Northern Horse, throwing in 
emendations from time to time. 

Other voices followed with equally wondrous tales of riata-throwing in 
Mexico or Arizona, of gambling at army posts in Texas, of newspaper wars 
waged in godless Chicago, of deaths sudden and violent in Montana and 
Dakota, of the loves of half-breed maidens in the South, and fantastic 
huntings for gold in mysterious Alaska. Above all, they told the story of the 
building of old San Francisco, when the “finest collection of humanity on 
God’s earth, Sir, started this town, and the water came up to the foot of 
Market Street.” Very terrible were some of the tales, grimly humorous the 
others, and the men in broadcloth and fine linen who told them had played 
their parts in them. 

“And now and again when things got too bad they would toll the city 


bell, and the Vigilance Committee turned out and hanged the suspicious 
characters. A man didn’t begin to be suspected in those days till he had 
committed at least one unprovoked murder,” said a calm-eyed, portly old 
gentleman. I looked at the pictures around me, the noiseless, neat- 
uniformed waiter behind me, the oak-ribbed ceiling above, the velvety 
carpet beneath. It was hard to realise that even twenty years ago you could 
see a man hanged with great pomp. Later on I found reason to change my 
opinion. The tales gave me a headache and set me thinking. How in the 
world was it possible to take in even one-thousandth of this huge, roaring, 
many-sided continent? In the silence of the sumptuous library lay Professor 
Bryce’s book on the American Republic. “It is an omen,” said I. “He has 
done all things in all seriousness, and he may be purchased for half a 
guinea. Those who desire information of the most undoubted must refer to 
his pages. For me is the daily round of vagabondage, the recording of the 
incidents of the hour, and talk with the travelling companion of the day. I 
will not ‘do’ this country at all.” 

And I forgot all about India for ten days while I went out to dinners and 
watched the social customs of the people, which are entirely different from 
our customs, and was introduced to the men of many millions. These 
persons are harmless in their earlier stages; that is to say, a man worth three 
or four million dollars may be a good talker, clever, amusing, and of the 
world; a man with twice that amount is to be avoided; and a twenty-million 
man is — just twenty millions. Take an instance. I was speaking to a 
newspaper man about seeing the proprietor of his journal. My friend 
snorted indignantly: “See him! Great Scott! No! If he happens to appear in 
the office, I have to associate with him; but, thank Heaven, outside of that I 
move in circles where he cannot come.” 

And yet the first thing I have been taught to believe is that money was 
everything in America! 


No. XXIV 


SHOWS HOW THROUGH FOLLY I ASSISTED AT A MURDER AND 
WAS AFRAID. THE RULE OF THE DEMOCRACY AND THE 
DESPOTISM OF THE ALIEN. 

“Poor men — God made, and all for that!” 

It was a bad business throughout, and the only consolation is that it was 
all my fault. A man took me round the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, 
which is a ward of the city of Canton set down in the most eligible 
business-quarter of the place. The Chinaman with his usual skill has 
possessed himself of good brick fire-proof buildings and, following instinct, 
has packed each tenement with hundreds of souls, all living in filth and 
squalor not to be appreciated save by you in India. That cursory 
investigation ought to have sufficed; but I wanted to know how deep in the 
earth the Pig-tail had taken root. Therefore I explored the Chinese quarter a 
second time and alone, which was foolishness. No one in the filthy streets 
(but for the blessed sea breezes San Francisco would enjoy cholera every 
season) interfered with my movements, though many asked for cumshaw. I 
struck a house about four stories high full of celestial abominations, and 
began to burrow down; having heard that these tenements were constructed 
on the lines of icebergs — two-thirds below sight level. Downstairs I 
crawled past Chinamen in bunks, opium-smokers, brothels, and gambling 
hells, till I had reached the second cellar — was in fact, in the labyrinths of 
a warren. Great is the wisdom of the Chinaman. In time of trouble that 
house could be razed to the ground by the mob, and yet hide all its 
inhabitants in brick-walled and wooden-beamed subterranean galleries, 
strengthened with iron-framed doors and gates. On the second underground 
floor a man asked for cumshaw and took me downstairs to yet another 
cellar, where the air was as thick as butter, and the lamps burned little holes 
in it not more than an inch square. In this place a poker club had assembled 
and was in full swing. The Chinaman loves “pokel,” and plays it with great 
skill, swearing like a cat when he loses. Most of the men round the table 
were in semi-European dress, their pigtails curled up under billy-cock hats. 
One of the company looked like a Eurasian, whence I argued that he was a 
Mexican — a supposition that later inquiries confirmed. They were a 
picturesque set of fiends and polite, being too absorbed in their game to 
look at the stranger. We were all deep down under the earth, and save for 
the rustle of a blue gown sleeve and the ghostly whisper of the cards as they 


were shuffled and played, there was no sound. The heat was almost 
unendurable. There was some dispute between the Mexican and the man on 
his left. The latter shifted his place to put the table between himself and his 
opponent, and stretched a lean yellow hand towards the Mexican’s 
winnings. 

Mark how purely man is a creature of instinct. Rarely introduced to the 
pistol, I saw the Mexican half rise in his chair and at the same instant found 
myself full length on the floor. None had told me that this was the best 
attitude when bullets are abroad. I was there prone before I had time to 
think — dropping as the room was filled with an intolerable clamour like 
the discharge of a cannon. In those close quarters the pistol report had no 
room to spread any more than the smoke — then acrid in my nostrils. There 
was no second shot, but a great silence in which I rose slowly to my knees. 
The Chinaman was gripping the table with both hands and staring in front 
of him at an empty chair. The Mexican had gone, and a little whirl of smoke 
was floating near the roof. Still gripping the table, the Chinaman said: 
“Ah!” in the tone that a man would use when, looking up from his work 
suddenly, he sees a well-known friend in the doorway. Then he coughed 
and fell over to his own right, and I saw that he had been shot in the 
stomach. 

I became aware that, save for two men leaning over the stricken one, the 
room was empty; and all the tides of intense fear, hitherto held back by 
intenser curiosity, swept over my soul. I ardently desired the outside air. It 
was possible that the Chinamen would mistake me for the Mexican, — 
everything horrible seemed possible just then, — and it was more than 
possible that the stairways would be closed while they were hunting for the 
murderer. The man on the floor coughed a sickening cough. I heard it as I 
fled, and one of his companions turned out the lamp. Those stairs seemed 
interminable, and to add to my dismay there was no sound of commotion in 
the house. No one hindered, no one even looked at me. There was no trace 
of the Mexican. I found the doorway and, my legs trembling under me, 
reached the protection of the clear cool night, the fog, and the rain. I dared 
not run, and for the life of me I could not walk. I must have effected a 
compromise, for I remember the light of a street lamp showed the shadow 
of one half skipping — caracoling along the pavements in what seemed to 
be an ecstacy of suppressed happiness. But it was fear — deadly fear. Fear 
compounded of past knowledge of the Oriental — only other white man — 
available witness — three stories underground — and the cough of the 
Chinaman now some forty feet under my clattering boot-heels. It was good 


to see the shop-fronts and electric lights again. Not for anything would I 
have informed the police, because I firmly believed that the Mexican had 
been dealt with somewhere down there on the third floor long ere I had 
reached the air; and, moreover, once clear of the place, I could not for the 
life of me tell where it was. My ill-considered flight brought me out 
somewhere a mile distant from the hotel; and the clank of the lift that bore 
me to a bed six stories above ground was music in my ears. Wherefore I 
would impress it upon you who follow after, do not knock about the 
Chinese quarters at night and alone. You may stumble across a picturesque 
piece of human nature that will unsteady your nerves for half a day. 


And this brings me by natural sequence to the great drink question. As 
you know, of course, the American does not drink at meals as a sensible 
man should. Indeed, he has no meals. He stuffs for ten minutes thrice a day. 
Also he has no decent notions about the sun being over the yard-arm or 
below the horizon. He pours his vanity into himself at unholy hours, and 
indeed he can hardly help it. You have no notion of what “treating” means 
on the Western slope. It is more than an institution; it is a religion, though 
men tell me that it is nothing to what it was. Take a very common instance. 
At 10.30 A.M. a man is smitten with desire for stimulants. He is in the 
company of two friends. All three adjourn to the nearest bar, — seldom 
more than twenty yards away, — and take three straight whiskys. They talk 
for two minutes. The second and third man then treats in order; and thus 
each walks into the street, two of them the poorer by three goes of whisky 
under their belt and one with two more liquors than he wanted. It is not 
etiquette yet to refuse a treat. The result is peculiar. I have never yet, I 
confess, seen a drunken man in the streets, but I have heard more about 
drunkenness among white men, and seen more decent men above or below 
themselves with drink, than I care to think about. And the vice runs up into 
all sorts of circles and societies. Never was I more astonished than at one 
pleasant dinner party to hear a pair of pretty lips say casually of a 
gentleman friend then under discussion, “He was drunk.” The fact was 
merely stated without emotion. That was what startled me. But the climate 
of California deals kindly with excess, and treacherously covers up its 
traces. A man neither bloats nor shrivels in this dry air. He continues with 
the false bloom of health upon his cheeks, an equable eye, a firm mouth, 
and a steady hand till a day of reckoning arrives, and suddenly breaking up, 
about the head, he dies, and his friends speak his epitaph accordingly. Why 
people who in most cases cannot hold their liquor should play with it so 


recklessly I leave to others to decide. This unhappy state of affairs has, 
however, produced one good result which I will confide to you. In the heart 
of the business quarter, where banks and bankers are thickest, and telegraph 
wires most numerous, stands a semi-subterranean bar tended by a German 
with long blond locks and a crystalline eye. Go thither softly, treading on 
the tips of your toes, and ask him for a Button Punch. ‘Twill take ten 
minutes to brew, but the result is the highest and noblest product of the age. 
No man but one knows what is in it. I have a theory it is compounded of the 
shavings of cherubs’ wings, the glory of a tropical dawn, the red clouds of 
sunset, and fragments of lost epics by dead masters. But try you for 
yourselves, and pause a while to bless me, who am always mindful of the 
truest interests of my brethren. 

But enough of the stale spilth of bar-rooms. Turn now to the august 
spectacle of a Government of the people, by the people, for the people, as it 
is understood in the city of San Francisco. Professor Bryce’s book will tell 
you that every American citizen over twenty-one years of age possesses a 
vote. He may not know how to run his own business, control his wife, or 
instil reverence into his children, may be pauper, half-crazed with drink, 
bankrupt, dissolute, or merely a born fool; but he has a vote. If he likes, he 
can be voting most of his time — voting for his State Governor, his 
municipal officers, local option, sewage contracts, or anything else of which 
he has no special knowledge. 

Once every four years he votes for a new President. In his spare moments 
he votes for his own judges — the men who shall give him justice. These 
are dependent on popular favour for re-election inasmuch as they are but 
chosen for a term of years — two or three, I believe. Such a position is 
manifestly best calculated to create an independent and unprejudiced 
administrator. Now this mass of persons who vote is divided into two 
parties — Republican and Democrat. They are both agreed in thinking that 
the other part is running creation (which is America) into red flame. Also 
the Democrat as a party drinks more than the Republican, and when drunk 
may be heard to talk about a thing called the Tariff, which he does not 
understand, but which he conceives to be the bulwark of the country or else 
the surest power for its destruction. Sometimes he says one thing and 
sometimes another, in order to contradict the Republican, who is always 
contradicting himself. And this is a true and lucid account of the forepart of 
American politics. The behind-part is otherwise. 

Since every man has a vote and may vote on every conceivable thing, it 
follows that there exist certain wise men who understand the art of buying 


up votes retail, and vending them wholesale to whoever wants them most 
urgently. Now an American engaged in making a home for himself has not 
time to vote for turn-cocks and district attorneys and cattle of that kind, but 
the unemployed have much time because they are always on hand 
somewhere in the streets. They are called “the boys,” and form a peculiar 
class. The boys are young men; inexpert in war, unskilled in labour; who 
have neither killed a man, lifted cattle, or dug a well. In plain English, they 
are just the men in the streets who can always be trusted to rally round any 
cause that has a glass of liquor for a visible heart. They wait — they are on 
hand — ; and in being on hand lies the crown and the glory of American 
politics. The wise man is he who, keeping a liquor-saloon and judiciously 
dispensing drinks, knows how to retain within arm’s reach a block of men 
who will vote for or against anything under the canopy of Heaven. Not 
every saloon-keeper can do this. It demands careful study of city politics, 
tact, the power of conciliation, and infinite resources of anecdote to amuse 
and keep the crowd together night after night, till the saloon becomes a 
salon. Above all, the liquor side of the scheme must not be worked for 
immediate profit. The boys who drink so freely will ultimately pay their 
host a thousandfold. An Irishman, and an Irishman pre-eminently, knows 
how to work such a saloon parliament. Observe for a moment the plan of 
operations. The rank and file are treated to drink and a little money — and 
they vote. He who controls ten votes receives a proportionate reward; the 
dispenser of a thousand votes is worthy of reverence, and so the chain runs 
on till we reach the most successful worker of public saloons — the man 
most skilful in keeping his items together and using them when required. 
Such a man governs the city as absolutely as a king. And you would know 
where the gain comes in? The whole of the public offices of a city (with the 
exception of a very few where special technical skill is required) are short- 
term offices distributed according to “political” leanings. What would you 
have? A big city requires many officials. Each office carries a salary and 
influence worth twice the pay. The offices are for the representatives of the 
men who keep together and are on hand to vote. The Commissioner of 
Sewage, let us say, is a gentleman who has been elected to his office by a 
Republican vote. He knows little and cares less about sewage, but he has 
sense enough to man the pumping-works and the street-sweeping-machines 
with the gentlemen who elected him. The Commissioner of Police has been 
helped to his post very largely by the influence of the boys at such and such 
a saloon. He may be the guardian of city morals, but he is not going to 
allow his subordinates to enforce early closing or abstention from gambling 


in that saloon. Most offices are limited to four years, consequently he is a 
fool who does not make his office pay him while he is in it. 

The only people who suffer by this happy arrangement are, in fact, the 
people who devised the lovely system. And they suffer because they are 
Americans. Let us explain. As you know, every big city here holds at least 
one big foreign vote — generally Irish, frequently German. In San 
Francisco, the gathering place of the races, there is a distinct Italian vote to 
be considered, but the Irish vote is more important. For this reason the 
Irishman does not kill himself with overwork. He is made for the cheery 
dispensing of liquors, for everlasting blarney, and possesses a wonderfully 
keen appreciation of the weaknesses of lesser human nature. Also he has no 
sort of conscience, and only one strong conviction — that of deep-rooted 
hatred toward England. He keeps to the streets, he is on hand, he votes 
joyously, spending days lavishly, — and time is the American’s dearest 
commodity. Behold the glorious result. To-day the city of San Francisco is 
governed by the Irish vote and the Irish influence, under the rule of a 
gentleman whose sight is impaired, and who requires a man to lead him 
about the streets. He is called officially “Boss Buckley,” and unofficially 
the “Blind White Devil.” I have before me now the record of his amiable 
career in black and white. It occupies four columns of small print, and 
perhaps you would think it disgraceful. Summarised, it is as follows: Boss 
Buckley, by tact and deep knowledge of the seamy side of the city, won 
himself a following of voters. He sought no office himself, or rarely: but as 
his following increased he sold their services to the highest bidder, himself 
taking toll of the revenues of every office. He controlled the Democratic 
party in the city of San Francisco. The people appoint their own judges. 
Boss Buckley’s people appointed judges. These judges naturally were Boss 
Buckley’s property. I have been to dinner parties and heard educated men, 
not concerned with politics, telling stories one to another of “justice,” both 
civil and criminal, being bought with a price from the hands of these 
judges. Such tales they told without heat, as men recording facts. Contracts 
for road-mending, public buildings, and the like are under the control of 
Boss Buckley, because the men whom Buckley’s following sent to the City 
Council adjudicate on these contracts; and on each and every one of these 
contracts Boss Buckley levies his percentage for himself and his allies. 

The Republican party in San Francisco also have their boss. He is not so 
great a genius as Boss Buckley, but I decline to believe that he is any whit 
more virtuous. He has a smaller number of votes at his command. 


PART II - FROM SEA TO SEA 


No. XXV 


TELLS HOW I DROPPED INTO POLITICS AND THE TENDERER 
SENTIMENTS. CONTAINS A MORAL TREATISE ON AMERICAN 
MAIDENS AND AN ETHNOLOGICAL ONE ON THE NEGRO. ENDS 
WITH A BANQUET AND A TYPE-WRITER. 

I have been watching machinery in repose after reading about machinery in 
action. An excellent gentleman who bears a name honoured in the 
magazines writes, much as Disraeli orated, of “the sublime instincts of an 
ancient people,” the certainty with which they can be trusted to manage 
their own affairs in their own way, and the speed with which they are 
making for all sorts of desirable goals. This he called a statement or 
purview of American politics. I went almost directly afterwards to a saloon 
where gentlemen interested in ward politics nightly congregate. They were 
not pretty persons. Some of them were bloated, and they all swore 
cheerfully till the heavy gold watch-chains on their fat stomachs rose and 
fell again; but they talked over their liquor as men who had power and 
unquestioned access to places of trust and profit. The magazine-writer 
discussed theories of government; these men the practice. They had been 
there. They knew all about it. They banged their fists on the table and spoke 
of political “pulls,” the vending of votes, and so forth. Theirs was not the 
talk of village babblers reconstructing the affairs of the nation, but of 
strong, coarse, lustful men fighting for spoil and thoroughly understanding 
the best methods of reaching it. I listened long and intently to speech I 
could not understand, or only in spots. It was the speech of business, 
however. I had sense enough to know that, and to do my laughing outside 
the door. Then I began to understand why my pleasant and well-educated 
hosts in San Francisco spoke with a bitter scorn of such duties of 
citizenship as voting and taking an interest in the distribution of offices. 
Scores of men have told me with no false pride that they would as soon 
concern themselves with the public affairs of the city or State as rake muck. 
Read about politics as the cultured writer of the magazines regards ‘em, and 
then, and not till then, pay your respects to the gentlemen who run the 
grimy reality. 

I’m sick of interviewing night-editors, who, in response to my demand 
for the record of a prominent citizen, answer: “Well, you see, he began by 
keeping a saloon,” etc. I prefer to believe that my informants are treating 
me as in the old sinful days in India I was used to treat our wandering 


Globe-trotters. They declare that they speak the truth, and the news of dog- 
politics lately vouchsafed to me in groggeries incline me to believe — but I 
won’t. The people are much too nice to slangander as recklessly as I have 
been doing. Besides, I am hopelessly in love with about eight American 
maidens — all perfectly delightful till the next one comes into the room. O- 
Toyo was a darling, but she lacked several things; conversation, for one. 
You cannot live on giggles. She shall remain unmoved at Nagasaki while I 
roast a battered heart before the shrine of a big Kentucky blonde who had 
for a nurse, when she was little, a negro “mammy.” By consequence she has 
welded on to Californian beauty, Paris dresses, Eastern culture, Europe 
trips, and wild Western originality, the queer dreamy superstitions of the 
negro quarters, and the result is soul-shattering. And she is but one of many 
stars. Item, a maiden who believes in education and possesses it, with a few 
hundred thousand dollars to boot, and a taste for slumming. Item, the leader 
of a sort of informal salon where girls congregate, read papers, and daringly 
discuss metaphysical problems and candy — a sloe-eyed, black-browed, 
imperious maiden. Item, a very small maiden, absolutely without reverence, 
who can in one swift sentence trample upon and leave gasping half a dozen 
young men. Item, a millionnairess, burdened with her money, lonely, 
caustic, with a tongue keen as a sword, yearning for a sphere, but chained 
up to the rock of her vast possessions. Item, a typewriter-maiden earning 
her own bread in this big city, because she doesn’t think a girl ought to be a 
burden on her parents. She quotes Théophile Gautier, and moves through 
the world manfully, much respected, for all her twenty inexperienced 
summers. Item, a woman from Cloudland who has no history in the past, 
but is discreetly of the present, and strives for the confidences of male 
humanity on the grounds of “sympathy.” (This is not altogether a new type.) 
Item, a girl in a “dive” blessed with a Greek head and eyes that seem to 
speak all that is best and sweetest in the world. But woe is me! — she has 
no ideas in this world or the next, beyond the consumption of beer (a 
commission on each bottle), and protests that she sings the songs allotted to 
her nightly with no more than the vaguest notion of their meaning. 

Sweet and comely are the maidens of Devonshire; delicate and of 
gracious seeming those who live in the pleasant places of London; 
fascinating for all their demureness the damsels of France clinging closely 
to their mothers, and with large eyes wondering at the wicked world; 
excellent in her own place and to those who understand her is the Anglo- 
Indian “spin” in her second season; but the girls of America are above and 
beyond them all. They are clever; they can talk. Yea, it is said that they 


think. Certainly they have an appearance of so doing. They are original, and 
look you between the brows with unabashed eyes as a sister might look at 
her brother. They are instructed in the folly and vanity of the male mind, for 
they have associated with “the boys” from babyhood, and can discerningly 
minister to both vices, or pleasantly snub the possessor. They possess, 
moreover, a life among themselves, independent of masculine associations. 
They have societies and clubs and unlimited tea-fights where all the guests 
are girls. They are self-possessed without parting with any tenderness that is 
their sex-right; they understand; they can take care of themselves; they are 
superbly independent. When you ask them what makes them so charming, 
they say: “It is because we are better educated than your girls and — and 
we are more sensible in regard to men. We have good times all round, but 
we aren’t taught to regard every man as a possible husband. Nor is he 
expected to marry the first girl he calls on regularly.” Yes, they have good 
times, their freedom is large, and they do not abuse it. They can go driving 
with young men, and receive visits from young men to an extent that would 
make an English mother wink with horror; and neither driver nor drivee 
have a thought beyond the enjoyment of a good time. As certain also of 
their own poets have said: — 

“Man is fire and woman is tow, And the Devil he comes and begins to 
blow.” 

In America the tow is soaked in a solution that makes it fire-proof, in 
absolute liberty and large knowledge; consequently accidents do not exceed 
the regular percentage arranged by the Devil for each class and climate 
under the skies. But the freedom of the young girl has its drawbacks. She is 
— I say it with all reluctance — irreverent, from her forty-dollar bonnet to 
the buckles in her eighteen-dollar shoes. She talks flippantly to her parents 
and men old enough to be her grandfather. She has a prescriptive right to 
the society of the Man who Arrives. The parents admit it. This is sometimes 
embarrassing, especially when you call on a man and his wife for the sake 
of information; the one being a merchant of varied knowledge, the other a 
woman of the world. In five minutes your host has vanished. In another five 
his wife has followed him, and you are left with a very charming maiden 
doubtless, but certainly not the person you came to see. She chatters and 
you grin; but you leave with the very strong impression of a wasted 
morning. This has been my experience once or twice. I have even said as 
pointedly as I dared to a man: “I came to see you.” “You’d better see me in 
my office, then. The house belongs to my women-folk — to my daughter, 
that is to say.” He spoke with truth. The American of wealth is owned by 


his family. They exploit him for bullion, and sometimes it seems to me that 
his lot is a lonely one. The women get the ha’pence; the kicks are all his 
own. Nothing is too good for an American’s daughter (I speak here of the 
moneyed classes). The girls take every gift as a matter of course. Yet they 
develop greatly when a catastrophe arrives and the man of many millions 
goes up or goes down and his daughters take to stenography or type- 
writing. I have heard many tales of heroism from the lips of girls who 
counted the principals among their friends. The crash came; Mamie or 
Hattie or Sadie gave up their maid, their carriages and candy, and with a 
No. 2 Remington and a stout heart set about earning their daily bread. 

“And did I drop her from the list of my friends? No, Sir,” said a scarlet- 
lipped vision in white lace. “That might happen to me any day.” 

It may be this sense of possible disaster in the air that makes San 
Franciscan society go with so captivating a rush and whirl. Recklessness is 
in the air. I can’t explain where it comes from, but there it is. The roaring 
winds off the Pacific make you drunk to begin with. The aggressive luxury 
on all sides helps out the intoxication, and you spin for ever “down the 
ringing groves of change” (there is no small change, by the way, west of the 
Rockies) as long as money lasts. They make greatly and they spend 
lavishly; not only the rich but the artisans, who pay nearly five pounds for a 
suit of clothes and for other luxuries in proportion. The young men rejoice 
in the days of their youth. They gamble, yacht, race, enjoy prize-fights and 
cock-fights — the one openly, the other in secret — they establish luxurious 
clubs; they break themselves over horse-flesh and — other things; and they 
are instant in quarrel. At twenty they are experienced in business; embark in 
vast enterprises, take partners as experienced as themselves, and go to 
pieces with as much splendour as their neighbours. Remember that the men 
who stocked California in the Fifties were physically, and as far as regards 
certain tough virtues, the pick of the earth. The inept and the weakly died en 
route or went under in the days of construction. To this nucleus were added 
all the races of the Continent — French, Italian, German, and, of course, the 
Jew. The result you shall see in large-boned, deep-chested, delicate-handed 
women, and long, elastic, well-built boys. It needs no little golden badge 
swinging from his watch-chain to mark the Native Son of the Golden West 
— the country-bred of California. Him I love because he is devoid of fear, 
carries himself like a man, and has a heart as big as his boots. I fancy, too, 
he knows how to enjoy the blessings of life that his world so abundantly 
bestows upon him. At least I heard a little rat of a creature with hock-bottle 
shoulders explaining that a man from Chicago could pull the eye-teeth of a 


Californian in business. Well, if I lived in Fairyland, where cherries were as 
big as plums, plums as big as apples, and strawberries of no account; where 
the procession of the fruits of the seasons was like a pageant in a Drury 
Lane pantomime and where the dry air was wine, I should let business slide 
once in a way and kick up my heels with my fellows. The tale of the 
resources of California — vegetable and mineral — is a fairy tale. You can 
read it in books. You would never believe me. All manner of nourishing 
food from sea-fish to beef may be bought at the lowest prices; and the 
people are well developed and of a high stomach. They demand ten 
shillings for tinkering a jammed lock of a trunk; they receive sixteen 
shillings a day for working as carpenters; they spend many sixpences on 
very bad cigars, and they go mad over a prize-fight. When they disagree, 
they do so fatally, with firearms in their hands, and on the public streets. I 
was just clear of Mission Street when the trouble began between two 
gentlemen, one of whom perforated the other. When a policeman, whose 
name I do not recollect, “fatally shot Ed. Kearney,” for attempting to escape 
arrest, I was in the next street. For these things I am thankful. It is enough 
to travel with a policeman in a tram-car and while he arranges his coat-tails 
as he sits down, to catch sight of a loaded revolver. It is enough to know 
that fifty per cent of the men in the public saloons carry pistols about them. 
The Chinaman waylays his adversary and methodically chops him to pieces 
with his hatchet. Then the Press roar about the brutal ferocity of the Pagan. 
The Italian reconstructs his friend with a long knife. The Press complains of 
the waywardness of the alien. The Irishman and the native Californian in 
their hours of discontent use the revolver, not once, but six times. The Press 
records the fact, and asks in the next column whether the world can parallel 
the progress of San Francisco. The American who loves this country will 
tell you that this sort of thing is confined to the lower classes. Just at present 
an ex-judge who was sent to jail by another judge (upon my word, I cannot 
tell whether these titles mean anything) is breathing red-hot vengeance 
against his enemy. The papers have interviewed both parties and 
confidently expect a fatal issue. 

Now let me draw breath and curse the negro waiter and through him the 
negro in service generally. He has been made a citizen with a vote; 
consequently both political parties play with him. But that is neither here 
nor there. He will commit in one meal every bétise that a scullion fresh 
from the plough-tail is capable of, and he will continue to repeat those 
faults. He is as complete a heavy-footed, uncomprehending, bungle-fisted 
fool as any memsahib in the East ever took into her establishment. But he is 


according to law a free and independent citizen — consequently above 
reproof or criticism. He, and he alone, in this insane city will wait at table 
(the Chinaman doesn’t count). He is untrained, inept, but he will fill the 
place and draw the pay. Now God and his father’s Kismet made him 
intellectually inferior to the Oriental. He insists on pretending that he serves 
tables by accident — as a sort of amusement. He wishes you to understand 
this little fact. You wish to eat your meals, and if possible to have them 
properly served. He is a big, black, vain baby and a man rolled into one. A 
coloured gentleman who insisted on getting me pie when I wanted 
something else, demanded information about India. I gave him some facts 
about wages. “Oh hell,” said he, cheerfully, “that wouldn’t keep me in 
cigars for a month.” Then he fawned on me for a ten-cent piece. Later he 
took it upon himself to pity the natives of India — ”heathen” he called 
them, this Woolly One whose race has been the butt of every comedy on the 
Asiatic stage since the beginning. And I turned and saw by the head upon 
his shoulders that he was a Yoruba man, if there be any truth in ethnological 
castes. He did his thinking in English, but he was a Yoruba negro, and the 
race type had remained the same throughout his generations. And the room 
was full of other races — some that looked exactly like Gallas (but the trade 
was never recruited from that side of Africa), some duplicates of Cameroon 
heads, and some Kroomen, if ever Kroomen wore evening dress. The 
American does not consider little matters of descent, though by this time he 
ought to know all about “damnable heredity.” As a general rule he keeps 
himself very far from the negro and says unpretty things about him. There 
are six million negroes more or less in the States, and they are increasing. 
The Americans once having made them citizens cannot unmake them. He 
says, in his newspapers, they ought to be elevated by education. He is trying 
this: but it is like to be a long job, because black blood is much more 
adhesive than white, and throws back with annoying persistence. When the 
negro gets a religion he returns, directly as a hiving bee, to the first instincts 
of his people. Just now a wave of religion is sweeping over some of the 
Southern States. Up to the present, two Messiahs and one Daniel have 
appeared; and several human sacrifices have been offered up to these 
incarnations. The Daniel managed to get three young men, who he insisted 
were Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, to walk into a blast furnace; 
guaranteeing non-combustion. They did not return. I have seen nothing of 
this kind, but I have attended a negro church. The congregation were moved 
by the spirit to groans and tears, and one of them danced up the aisle to the 
mourners’ bench. The motive may have been genuine. The movements of 


the shaken body were those of a Zanzibar stick-dance, such as you see at 
Aden on the coal boats; and even as I watched the people, the links that 
bound them to the white man snapped one by one, and I saw before me — 
the hubshi (the Woolly One) praying to the God he did not understand. 
Those neatly dressed folk on the benches, the grey-headed elder by the 
window, were savages — neither more nor less. What will the American do 
with the negro? The South will not consort with him. In some States 
miscegenation is a penal offence. The North is every year less and less in 
need of his services. And he will not disappear. He will continue as a 
problem. His friends will urge that he is as good as the white man. His 
enemies ... it is not good to be a negro in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

But this has nothing to do with San Francisco and her merry maidens, her 
strong, swaggering men, and her wealth of gold and pride. They bore me to 
a banquet in honour of a brave Lieutenant — Carlin, of the Vandalia — 
who stuck by his ship in the great cyclone at Apia and comported himself as 
an officer should. On that occasion — ’twas at the Bohemian Club — I 
heard oratory with the roundest of O’s; and devoured a dinner the memory 
of which will descend with me into the hungry grave. There were about 
forty speeches delivered; and not one of them was average or ordinary. It 
was my first introduction to the American Eagle screaming for all it was 
worth. The Lieutenant’s heroism served as a peg from which those silver- 
tongued ones turned themselves loose and kicked. They ransacked the 
clouds of sunset, the thunderbolts of Heaven, the deeps of Hell, and the 
splendours of the Resurrection, for tropes and metaphors, and hurled the 
result at the head of the guest of the evening. Never since the morning stars 
sang together for joy, I learned, had an amazed creation witnessed such 
superhuman bravery as that displayed by the American navy in the Samoa 
cyclone. Till earth rotted in the phosphorescent star-and-stripe slime of a 
decayed universe that God-like gallantry would not be forgotten. I grieve 
that I cannot give the exact words. My attempt at reproducing their spirit is 
pale and inadequate. I sat bewildered on a coruscating Niagara of — 
blatherumskite. It was magnificent — it was stupendous; and I was 
conscious of a wicked desire to hide my face in a napkin and grin. Then, 
according to rule, they produced their dead, and across the snowy 
tablecloths dragged the corpse of every man slain in the Civil War, and 
hurled defiance at “our natural enemy” (England, so please you!) “with her 
chain of fortresses across the world.” Thereafter they glorified their nation 
afresh, from the beginning, in case any detail should have been overlooked, 


and that made me uncomfortable for their sakes. How in the world can a 
white man, a Sahib of Our blood, stand up and plaster praise on his own 
country? He can think as highly as he likes, but his open-mouthed 
vehemence of adoration struck me almost as indelicate. My hosts talked for 
rather more than three hours, and at the end seemed ready for three hours 
more. But when the Lieutenant — such a big, brave, gentle giant! — rose to 
his feet, he delivered what seemed to me as the speech of the evening. I 
remember nearly the whole of it, and it ran something in this way: 
“Gentlemen — it’s very good of you to give me this dinner and to tell me 
all these pretty things, but what I want you to understand — the fact is — 
what we want and what we ought to get at once is a navy — more ships — 
lots of ‘em — ” Then we howled the top of the roof off, and I, for one, fell 
in love with Carlin on the spot. Wallah! He was a man. 

The Prince among merchants bade me take no heed to the warlike 
sentiments of some of the old Generals. “The sky-rockets are thrown in for 
effect,” quoth he, “and whenever we get on our hind legs we always express 
a desire to chaw up England. It’s a sort of family affair.” 

And indeed, when you come to think of it, there is no other country for 
the American public speaker to trample upon. 

France has Germany; we have Russia; for Italy, Austria is provided; and 
the humblest Pathan possesses an ancestral enemy. Only America stands 
out of the racket; and therefore, to be in fashion, makes a sand-bag of the 
mother-country, and bangs her when occasion requires. “The chain of 
fortresses” man, a fascinating talker, explained to me after the affair that he 
was compelled to blow off steam. Everybody expected it. When we had 
chanted “The Star-Spangled Banner” not more than eight times, we 
adjourned. America is a very great country, but it is not yet Heaven with 
electric lights and plush fittings, as the speakers professed to believe. My 
listening mind went back to the politicians in the saloon who wasted no 
time in talking about freedom, but quietly made arrangements to impose 
their will on the citizens. “The Judge is a great man, but give thy presents to 
the Clerk,” as the proverb saith. 

And what more remains to tell? I cannot write connectedly, because I am 
in love with all those girls aforesaid and some others who do not appear in 
the invoice. The type-writer girl is an institution of which the comic papers 
make much capital, but she is vastly convenient. She and a companion rent 
a room in a business quarter, and copy manuscript at the rate of six annas a 
page. Only a woman can manage a type-writing machine, because she has 
served apprenticeship to the sewing-machine. She can earn as much as a 


hundred dollars a month, and professes to regard this form of bread- 
winning as her natural destiny. But oh how she hates it in her heart of 
hearts! When I had got over the surprise of doing business and trying to 
give orders to a young woman of coldly clerkly aspect, intrenched behind 
gold-rimmed spectacles, I made inquiries concerning the pleasures of this 
independence. They liked it — indeed, they did. “Twas the natural fate of 
almost all girls, — the recognised custom in America, — and I was a 
barbarian not to see it in that light. 

“Well, and after?” said I. “What happens?” 

“We work for our bread.” 

“And then what do you expect?” 

“Then we shall work for our bread.” 

“Till you die?” 

“Ye-es — unless — ” 

“Unless what? A man works till he dies.” 

“So shall we.” This without enthusiasm — ”I suppose.” 

Said the partner in the firm audaciously: “Sometimes we marry our 
employers — at least that’s what the newspapers say.” The hand banged on 
half a dozen of the keys of the machine at once. “Yes, I don’t care. I hate it 
— | hate it — I hate it, and you needn’t look so!” 

The senior partner was regarding the rebel with grave-eyed reproach. 

“T thought you did,” said I. “I don’t suppose American girls are much 
different from English ones in instinct.” 

“Tsn’t it Théophile Gautier who says that the only differences between 
country and country lie in the slang and the uniform of the police?” 

Now in the name of all the Gods at once, what is one to say to a young 
lady (who in England would be a Person) who earns her own bread, and 
very naturally hates the employ, and slings out-of-the-way quotations at 
your head? That one falls in love with her goes without saying; but that is 
not enough. 

A mission should be established. 


No. XX VI 


TAKES ME THROUGH BRET HARTE’S COUNTRY, AND TO 
PORTLAND WITH “OLD MAN CALIFORNIA.” EXPLAINS HOW 
TWO VAGABONDS BECAME HOMESICK THROUGH LOOKING AT 
OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES. 

“T walked in the lonesome even, And who so sad as I, As I saw the young 
men and maidens Merrily passing by?” 

San Francisco has only one drawback. ‘Tis hard to leave. When like the 
pious Hans Breitmann I “cut that city by the sea” it was with regrets for the 
pleasant places left behind, for the men who were so clever, and the women 
who were so witty, for the “dives,” the beer-halls, the bucket-shops, and the 
poker-hells where humanity was going to the Devil with shouting and 
laughter and song and the rattle of dice-boxes. I would fain have stayed, but 
I feared that an evil end would come to me when my money was all spent 
and I descended to the street corner. A voice inside me said: “Get out of 
this. Go north. Strike for Victoria and Vancouver. Bask for a day under the 
shadow of the old flag.” So I set forth from San Francisco to Portland in 
Oregon, and that was a railroad run of thirty-six hours. 

The Oakland railway terminus, whence all the main lines start, does not 
own anything approaching to a platform. A yard with a dozen or more 
tracks is roughly asphalted, and the traveller laden with hand-bags skips 
merrily across the metals in search of his own particular train. The bells of 
half a dozen shunting engines are tolling suggestively in his ears. If he is 
run down, so much the worse for him. “When the bell rings, look out for the 
locomotive.” Long use has made the nation familiar and even contemptuous 
towards trains to an extent which God never intended. Women who in 
England would gather up their skirts and scud timorously over a level 
crossing in the country, here talk dress and babies under the very nose of 
the cow-catcher, and little children dally with the moving car in a manner 
horrible to behold. We pulled out at the wholly insignificant speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour through the streets of a suburb of fifty thousand, 
and in our progress among the carts and the children and the shop fronts 
slew nobody; at which I was not a little disappointed. 

When the negro porter bedded me up for the night and I had solved the 
problem of undressing while lying down, — I was much cheered by the 
thought that if anything happened I should have to stay where I was and 
wait till the kerosene lamps set the overturned car alight and burned me to 


death. It is easier to get out of a full theatre than to leave a Pullman in haste. 

By the time I had discovered that a profusion of nickel-plating, plush, 
and damask does not compensate for closeness and dust, the train ran into 
the daylight on the banks of the Sacramento River. A few windows were 
gingerly opened after the bunks had been reconverted into seats, but that 
long coffin-car was by no means ventilated, and we were a gummy, grimy 
crew who sat there. At six in the morning the heat was distinctly 
unpleasant, but seeing with the eye of the flesh that I was in Bret Harte’s 
own country, I rejoiced. There were the pines and madrone-clad hills his 
miners lived and fought among; there was the heated red earth that showed 
whence the gold had been washed; the dry gulch, the red, dusty road where 
Hamblin was used to stop the stage in the intervals of his elegant leisure 
and superior card-play; there was the timber felled and sweating resin in the 
sunshine; and, above all, there was the quivering pungent heat that Bret 
Harte drives into your dull brain with the magic of his pen. When we 
stopped at a collection of packing-cases dignified by the name of a town, 
my felicity was complete. The name of the place was something offensive, 
— Amberville or Jacksonburgh, — but it owned a cast-iron fountain worthy 
of a town of thirty thousand. Next to the fountain was a “hotel,” at least 
seventeen feet high including the chimney, and next to the hotel was the 
forest — the pine, the oak, and the untrammelled undergrowth of the 
hillside. A cinnamon-bear cub — Baby Sylvester in the very fur — was tied 
to the stump of a tree opposite the fountain; a pack-mule dozed in the dust- 
haze, a red-shirted miner in a slouch hat supported the hotel, a blue-shirted 
miner swung round the corner, and the two went indoors for a drink. A girl 
came out of the only other house but one, and shading her eyes with a 
brown hand stared at the panting train. She didn’t recognise me, but I knew 
her — had known her for years. She was M’liss. She never married the 
schoolmaster, after all, but stayed, always young and always fair, among the 
pines. I knew Red-Shirt too. He was one of the bearded men who stood 
back when Tennessee claimed his partner from the hands of the Law. The 
Sacramento River, a few yards away, shouted that all these things were true. 
The train went on while Baby Sylvester stood on his downy head, and 
M’liss swung her sun-bonnet by the strings. 

“What do you think?” said a lawyer who was travelling with me. “It’s a 
new world to you; isn’t it?” 

“No. It’s quite familiar. I was never out of England; it’s as if I saw it all.” 

Quick as light came the answer: “‘Yes, they lived once thus at Venice 
when the miners were the kings.’” 


I loved that lawyer on the spot. We drank to Bret Harte who, you 
remember, “claimed California, but California never claimed him. He’s 
turned English.” 

Lying back in state, I waited for the flying miles to turn over the pages of 
the book I knew. They brought me all I desired — from the Man of no 
Account sitting on a stump and playing with a dog, to “that most sarcastic 
man, the quiet Mister Brown.” He boarded the train from out of the woods, 
and there was venom and sulphur on his tongue. He had just lost a lawsuit. 
Only Yuba Bill failed to appear. The train had taken his employment from 
him. A nameless ruffian backed me into a corner and began telling me 
about the resources of the country, and what it would eventually become. 
All I remember of his lecture was that you could catch trout in the 
Sacramento River — the stream that we followed so faithfully. 

Then rose a tough and wiry old man with grizzled hair and made 
inquiries about the trout. To him was added the secretary of a life-insurance 
company. I fancy he was travelling to rake in the dead that the train killed. 
But he, too, was a fisherman, and the two turned to meward. The frankness 
of a Westerner is delightful. They tell me that in the Eastern States I shall 
meet another type of man and a more reserved. The Californian always 
speaks of the man from the New England States as a different breed. It is 
our Punjab and Madras over again, but more so. The old man was on a 
holiday in search of fish. When he discovered a brother-loafer he proposed 
a confederation of rods. Quoth the insurance-agent, “I’m not staying any 
time in Portland, but I will introduce you to a man there who’ll tell you 
about fishing.” The two told strange tales as we slid through the forests and 
saw afar off the snowy head of a great mountain. There were vineyards, 
fruit orchards, and wheat fields where the land opened out, and every ten 
miles or so, twenty or thirty wooden houses and at least three churches. A 
large town would have a population of two thousand and an infinite belief 
in its own capacities. Sometimes a flaring advertisement flanked the line, 
calling for men to settle down, take up the ground, and make their home 
there. At a big town we could pick up the local newspaper, narrow as the 
cutting edge of a chisel and twice as keen — a journal filled with the prices 
of stock, notices of improved reaping and binding machines, movements of 
eminent citizens — ”whose fame beyond their own abode extends — for 
miles along the Harlem road.” There was not much grace about these 
papers, but all breathed the same need for good men, steady men who 
would plough, and till, and build schools for their children, and make a 
township in the hills. Once only I found a sharp change in the note and a 


very pathetic one. I think it was a young soul in trouble who was writing 
poetry. The editor had jammed the verses between the flamboyant 
advertisement of a real-estate agent — a man who sells you land and lies 
about it — and that of a Jew tailor who disposed of “nobby” suits at “cut- 
throat prices.” Here are two verses; I think they tell their own story: — 

“God made the pine with its root in the earth, Its top in the sky; They 
have burned the pine to increase the worth Of the wheat and the silver rye. 

“Go weigh the cost of the soul of the pine Cut off from the sky; And the 
price of the wheat that grows so fine And the worth of the silver rye!” 

The thin-lipped, keen-eyed men who boarded the train would not read 
that poetry, or, if they did, would not understand. Heaven guard that poor 
pine in the desert and keep “its top in the sky”! 

When the train took to itself an extra engine and began to breathe 
heavily, some one said that we were ascending the Siskiyou Mountains. We 
had been climbing steadily from San Francisco, and at last won to over four 
thousand feet above sea-level, always running through forest. Then, 
naturally enough, we came down, but we dropped two thousand two 
hundred feet in about thirteen miles. It was not so much the grinding of the 
brakes along the train, or the sight of three curves of track apparently miles 
below us, or even the vision of a goods-train apparently just under our 
wheels, or even the tunnels, that made me reflect; it was the trestles over 
which we crawled, — trestles something over a hundred feet high and 
looking like a collection of match-sticks. 

“T guess our timber is as much a curse as a blessing,” said the old man 
from Southern California. “These trestles last very well for five or six 
years; then they get out of repair, and a train goes through ‘em, or else a 
forest fire burns ‘em up.” 

This was said in the middle of a groaning, shivering trestle. An 
occasional plate-layer took a look at us as we went down, but that railway 
didn’t waste men on inspection duty. Very often there were cattle on the 
track, against which the engine used a diabolical form of whistling. The old 
man had been a driver in his youth, and beguiled the way with cheery 
anecdotes of what might be expected if we fouled a young calf. 

“You see, they get their legs under the cow-catcher and that’ll put an 
engine off the line. I remember when a hog wrecked an excursion-train and 
killed sixty people. ‘Guess the engineer will look out, though.” 

There is considerably too much guessing about this large nation. As one 
of them put it rather forcibly: “We guess a trestle will stand for ever, and we 
guess that we can patch up a washout on the track, and we guess the road’s 


clear, and sometimes we guess ourselves into the deepot, and sometimes we 
guess ourselves into Hell.” 


The descent brought us far into Oregon and a timber and wheat country. 
We drove through wheat and pine in alternate slices, but pine chiefly, till we 
reached Portland, which is a city of fifty thousand, possessing the electric 
light of course, equally, of course, devoid of pavements, and a port of entry 
about a hundred miles from the sea at which big steamers can load. It is a 
poor city that cannot say it has no equal on the Pacific coast. Portland 
shouts this to the pines which run down from a thousand-foot ridge clear up 
to the city. You may sit in a bedizened bar-room furnished with telephone 
and clicker, and in half an hour be in the woods. 

Portland produces lumber and jig-saw fittings for houses, and beer and 
buggies, and bricks and biscuit; and, in case you should miss the fact, there 
are glorified views of the town hung up in public places with the value of 
the products set down in dollars. All this is excellent and exactly suitable to 
the opening of a new country; but when a man tells you it is civilisation, 
you object. The first thing that the civilised man learns to do is to keep the 
dollars in the background, because they are only the oil of the machine that 
makes life go smoothly. 

Portland is so busy that it can’t attend to its own sewage or paving, and 
the four-storey brick blocks front cobble-stones and plank sidewalks and 
other things much worse. I saw a foundation being dug out. The sewage of 
perhaps twenty years ago, had thoroughly soaked into the soil, and there 
was a familiar and Oriental look about the compost that flew up with each 
shovel-load. Yet the local papers, as was just and proper, swore there was 
no place like Portland, Oregon, U.S.A., chronicled the performances of 
Oregonians, “claimed” prominent citizens elsewhere as Oregonians, and 
fought tooth and nail for dock, rail, and wharfage projects. And you could 
find men who had thrown in their lives with the city, who were bound up in 
it, and worked their life out for what they conceived to be its material 
prosperity. Pity it is to record that in this strenuous, labouring town there 
had been, a week before, a shooting-case. One well-known man had shot 
another on the street, and was now pleading self-defence because the other 
man had, or the murderer thought he had, a pistol about him. Not content 
with shooting him dead, he squibbed off his revolver into him as he lay. I 
read the pleadings, and they made me ill. So far as I could judge, if the dead 
man’s body had been found with a pistol on it, the shooter would have gone 
free. Apart from the mere murder, cowardly enough in itself, there was a 


refinement of cowardice in the plea. Here in this civilised city the surviving 
brute was afraid he would be shot — fancied he saw the other man make a 
motion to his hip-pocket, and so on. Eventually the jury disagreed. And the 
degrading thing was that the trial was reported by men who evidently 
understood all about the pistol, was tried before a jury who were versed in 
the etiquette of the hip-pocket, and was discussed on the streets by men 
equally initiate. 

But let us return to more cheerful things. The insurance-agent introduced 
us as friends to a real-estate man, who promptly bade us go up the 
Columbia River for a day while he made inquiries about fishing. There was 
no overwhelming formality. The old man was addressed as “California,” I 
answered indifferently to “England” or “Johnny Bull,” and the real-estate 
man was “Portland.” This was a lofty and spacious form of address. 

So California and I took a steamboat, and upon a sumptuous blue and 
gold morning steered up the Willamette River, on which Portland stands, 
into the great Columbia — the river that brings the salmon that goes into 
the tin that is emptied into the dish when the extra guest arrives in India. 
California introduced me to the boat and the scenery, showed me the 
“texas,” the difference between a “tow-head” and a “sawyer,” and the 
precise nature of a “slue.” All I remember is a delightful feeling that Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and Mississippi Pilot were quite true, and that I 
could almost recognise the very reaches down which Huck and Jim had 
drifted. We were on the border line between Oregon State and Washington 
Territory, but that didn’t matter. The Columbia was the Mississippi so far as 
I was concerned. We ran along the sides of wooded islands whose banks 
were caving in with perpetual smashes, and we skipped from one side to 
another of the mile-wide stream in search of a channel, exactly like a 
Mississippi steamer, and when we wanted to pick up or set down a 
passenger we chose a soft and safe place on the shore and ran our very snub 
nose against it. California spoke to each new passenger as he came aboard 
and told me the man’s birthplace. A long-haired tender of kine crashed out 
of the underwood, waved his hat, and was taken aboard forthwith. “South 
Carolina,” said California, almost without looking at him. “When he talks 
you will hear a softer dialect than mine.” And it befell as he said: whereat I 
marvelled, and California chuckled. Every island in the river carried fields 
of rich wheat, orchards, and a white, wooden house; or else, if the pines 
grew very thickly, a sawmill, the tremulous whine of whose saws flickered 
across the water like the drone of a tired bee. From remarks he let fall I 
gathered that California owned timber ships and dealt in lumber, had 


ranches too, a partner, and everything handsome about him; in addition to a 
chequered career of some thirty-five years. But he looked almost as 
disreputable a loafer as I. 

“Say, young feller, we’re going to see scenery now. You shout and sing,” 
said California, when the bland wooded islands gave place to bolder 
outlines, and the steamer ran herself into a hornet’s nest of black-fanged 
rocks not a foot below the boiling broken water. We were trying to get up a 
slue, or back channel, by a short cut, and the stern-wheel never spun twice 
in the same direction. Then we hit a floating log with a jar that ran through 
our system, and then, white-bellied, open-gilled, spun by a dead salmon — 
a lordly twenty-pound Chinook salmon who had perished in his pride. 
“You’ll see the salmon-wheels ‘fore long,” said a man who lived “way back 
on the Washoogle,” and whose hat was spangled with trout-flies. “Those 
Chinook salmon never rise to the fly. The canneries take them by the 
wheel.” At the next bend we sighted a wheel — an infernal arrangement of 
wire-gauze compartments worked by the current and moved out from a 
barge in shore to scoop up the salmon as he races up the river. California 
swore long and fluently at the sight, and the more fluently when he was told 
of the weight of a good night’s catch — some thousands of pounds. Think 
of the black and bloody murder of it! But you out yonder insist in buying 
tinned salmon, and the canneries cannot live by letting down lines. 

About this time California was struck with madness. I found him dancing 
on the fore-deck shouting, “Isn’t she a daisy? Isn’t she a darling?” He had 
found a waterfall — a blown thread of white vapour that broke from the 
crest of a hill — a waterfall eight hundred and fifty feet high whose voice 
was even louder than the voice of the river. “Bridal Veil,” jerked out the 
purser. “D — n that purser and the people who christened her! Why didn’t 
they call her Mechlin lace Falls at fifty dollars a yard while they were at 
it?” said California. And I agreed with him. There are many “bridal veil” 
falls in this country, but few, men say, lovelier than those that come down to 
the Columbia River. Then the scenery began — poured forth with the 
reckless profusion of Nature, who when she wants to be amiable succeeds 
only in being oppressively magnificent. The river was penned between 
gigantic stone walls crowned with the ruined bastions of Oriental palaces. 
The stretch of green water widened and was guarded by pine-clad hills 
three thousand feet high. A wicked devil’s thumb nail of rock shot up a 
hundred feet in midstream. A sand-bar of blinding white sand gave promise 
of flat country that the next bend denied; for, lo! we were running under a 
triple tier of fortifications, lava-topped, pine-clothed, and terrible. Behind 


them the white dome of Mount Hood ran fourteen thousand feet into the 
blue, and at their feet the river threshed among a belt of cottonwood trees. 
There I sat down and looked at California half out of the boat in his anxiety 
to see both sides of the river at once. He had seen my note-book, and it 
offended him. “Young feller, let her go — and you shut your head. It’s not 
you nor anybody like you can put this down. Black, the novelist, he could. 
He can describe salmon-fishing, he can.” And he glared at me as though he 
expected me to go and do likewise. 

“T can’t. I know it,” I said humbly. 

“Then thank God that you came along this way.” 

We reached a little railway, on an island, which was to convey us to a 
second steamer, because, as the purser explained, the river was “a trifle 
broken.” We had a six-mile run, sitting in the sunshine on a dummy wagon, 
whirled just along the edge of the river-bluffs. Sometimes we dived into the 
fragrant pine woods, ablaze with flowers; but we generally watched the 
river now narrowed into a turbulent millrace. Just where the whole body of 
water broke in riot over a series of cascades, the United States Government 
had chosen to build a lock for steamers, and the stream was one boiling, 
spouting mob of water. A log shot down the race, struck on a rock, split 
from end to end, and rolled over in white foam. I shuddered because my 
toes were not more than sixty feet above the log, and I feared that a stray 
splinter might have found me. But the train ran into the river on a sort of 
floating trestle, and I was upon another steamer ere I fully understood why. 
The cascades were not two hundred yards below us, and when we cast off 
to go upstream, the rush of the river, ere the wheel struck the water, dragged 
us as though we had been towed. Then the country opened out; and 
California mourned for his lost bluffs and crags, till we struck a rock wall 
four hundred feet high, crowned by the gigantic figure of a man watching 
us. On a rocky island we saw the white tomb of an old-time settler who had 
made his money in San Francisco, but had chosen to be buried in an Indian 
burying-ground. A decayed wooden “wickyup,” where the bones of the 
Indian dead are laid, almost touched the tomb. The river ran into a canal of 
basaltic rock, painted in yellow, vermilion, and green by Indians and, by 
inferior brutes, adorned with advertisements of “bile beans.” We had 
reached The Dalles — the centre of a great sheep and wool district, and the 
head of navigation. 

When an American arrives at a new town it is his bounden duty to “take 
it in.” California swung his coat over his shoulder with the gesture of a man 
used to long tramps, and together, at eight in the evening, we explored The 


Dalles. The sun had not yet set, and it would be light for at least another 
hour. All the inhabitants seemed to own a little villa and one church apiece. 
The young men were out walking with the young maidens, the old folks 
were sitting on the front steps, — not the ones that led to the religiously 
shuttered best drawing-room, but the side-front-steps, — and the husbands 
and wives were tying back pear trees or gathering cherries. A scent of hay 
reached me, and in the stillness we could hear the cattle bells as the cows 
came home across the lava-sprinkled fields. California swung down the 
wooden pavements, audibly criticising the housewives’ hollyhocks and the 
more perfect ways of pear-grafting, and, as the young men and maidens 
passed, giving quaint stories of his youth. I felt that I knew all the people 
aforetime, I was so interested in them and their life. A woman hung over a 
gate talking to another woman, and as I passed I heard her say, “skirts,” and 
again, “skirts,” and “I’ll send you over the pattern”; and I knew they were 
talking dress. We stumbled upon a young couple saying good-by in the 
twilight, and “When shall I see you again?” quoth he; and I understood that 
to the doubting heart the tiny little town we paraded in twenty minutes 
might be as large as all London and as impassable as an armed camp. I gave 
them both my blessing, because “When shall I see you again?” is a question 
that lies very near to hearts of all the world. The last garden gate shut with a 
click that travelled far down the street, and the lights of the comfortable 
families began to shine in the confidingly uncurtained windows. 

“Say, Johnny Bull, doesn’t all this make you feel lonesome?” said 
California. “Have you got any folks at home? So’ve I — a wife and five 
children — and I’m only on a holiday.” 

“And I’m only on a holiday,” I said, and we went back to the Spittoon- 
wood Hotel. Alas! for the peace and purity of the little town that I had 
babbled about. At the back of a shop, and discreetly curtained, was a room 
where the young men who had been talking to the young maidens could 
play poker and drink and swear, and on the shop were dime novels of 
bloodshed to corrupt the mind of the little boy, and prurient servant-girl- 
slush yarns to poison the mind of the girl. California only laughed grimly. 
He said that all these little one-house towns were pretty much the same all 
over the States. 

That night I dreamed I was back in India with no place to sleep in; 
tramping up and down the Station mall and asking everybody, “When shall 
I see you again?” 


No. XXVII 


SHOWS HOW I CAUGHT SALMON IN THE CLACKAMAS. 
“The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong; but time and chance 
cometh to all.” 

I have lived! The American Continent may now sink under the sea, for I 
have taken the best that it yields, and the best was neither dollars, love, nor 
real estate. Hear now, gentlemen of the Punjab Fishing Club, who whip the 
reaches of the Tavi, and you who painfully import trout to Ootacamund, and 
I will tell you how “old man California” and I went fishing, and you shall 
envy. We returned from The Dalles to Portland by the way we had come, 
the steamer stopping en route to pick up a night’s catch of one of the 
salmon wheels on the river, and to deliver it at a cannery down-stream. 
When the proprietor of the wheel announced that his take was two thousand 
two hundred and thirty pounds’ weight of fish, “and not a heavy catch, 
neither,” I thought he lied. But he sent the boxes aboard, and I counted the 
salmon by the hundred — huge fifty-pounders, hardly dead, scores of 
twenty and thirty-pounders, and a host of smaller fish. 

The steamer halted at a rude wooden warehouse built on piles in a lonely 
reach of the river, and sent in the fish. I followed them up a scale-strewn, 
fishy incline that led to the cannery. The crazy building was quivering with 
the machinery on its floors, and a glittering bank of tin-scraps twenty feet 
high showed where the waste was thrown after the cans had been punched. 
Only Chinamen were employed on the work, and they looked like blood- 
besmeared yellow devils, as they crossed the rifts of sunlight that lay upon 
the floor. When our consignment arrived, the rough wooden boxes broke of 
themselves as they were dumped down under a jet of water, and the salmon 
burst out in a stream of quicksilver. A Chinaman jerked up a twenty- 
pounder, beheaded and de-tailed it with two swift strokes of a knife, flicked 
out its internal arrangements with a third, and cast it into a bloody-dyed 
tank. The headless fish leaped from under his hands as though they were 
facing a rapid. Other Chinamen pulled them from the vat and thrust them 
under a thing like a chaff-cutter, which, descending, hewed them into 
unseemly red gobbets fit for the can. More Chinamen with yellow, crooked 
fingers, jammed the stuff into the cans, which slid down some marvellous 
machine forthwith, soldering their own tops as they passed. Each can was 
hastily tested for flaws, and then sunk, with a hundred companions, into a 
vat of boiling water, there to be half cooked for a few minutes. The cans 


bulged slightly after the operation, and were therefore slidden along by the 
trolleyful to men with needles and soldering irons, who vented them, and 
soldered the aperture. Except for the label, the “finest Columbia salmon” 
was ready for the market. I was impressed, not so much with the speed of 
the manufacture, as the character of the factory. Inside, on a floor ninety by 
forty, the most civilised and murderous of machinery. Outside, three 
footsteps, the thick-growing pines and the immense solitude of the hills. 
Our steamer only stayed twenty minutes at that place, but I counted two 
hundred and forty finished cans, made from the catch of the previous night, 
ere I left the slippery, blood-stained, scale-spangled, oily floors, and the 
offal-smeared Chinamen. 

We reached Portland, California and I, crying for salmon, and the real- 
estate man, to whom we had been intrusted by “Portland” the insurance 
man, met us in the street saying that fifteen miles away, across country, we 
should come upon a place called Clackamas where we might perchance 
find what we desired. And California, his coat-tails flying in the wind, ran 
to a livery stable and chartered a wagon and team forthwith. I could push 
the wagon about with one hand, so light was its structure. The team was 
purely American — that is to say, almost human in its intelligence and 
docility. Some one said that the roads were not good on the way to 
Clackamas and warned us against smashing the springs. “Portland,” who 
had watched the preparations, finally reckoned “he’d come along too,” and 
under heavenly skies we three companions of a day set forth; California 
carefully lashing our rods into the carriage, and the bystanders 
overwhelming us with directions as to the sawmills we were to pass, the 
ferries we were to cross, and the sign-posts we were to seek signs from. 
Half a mile from this city of fifty thousand souls we struck (and this must 
be taken literally) a plank-road that would have been a disgrace to an Irish 
village. 

Then six miles of macadamised road showed us that the team could 
move. A railway ran between us and the banks of the Willamette, and 
another above us through the mountains. All the land was dotted with small 
townships, and the roads were full of farmers in their town wagons, 
bunches of tow-haired, boggle-eyed urchins sitting in the hay behind. The 
men generally looked like loafers, but their women were all well dressed. 
Brown hussar-braiding on a tailor-made jacket does not, however, consort 
with hay-wagons. Then we struck into the woods along what California 
called a “camina reale,” — a good road, — and Portland a “fair track.” It 
wound in and out among fire-blackened stumps, under pine trees, along the 


comers of log-fences, through hollows which must be hopeless marsh in the 
winter, and up absurd gradients. But nowhere throughout its length did I see 
any evidence of road-making. There was a track, — you couldn’t well get 
off it, — and it was all you could do to stay on it. The dust lay a foot thick 
in the blind ruts, and under the dust we found bits of planking and bundles 
of brushwood that sent the wagon bounding into the air. Sometimes we 
crashed through bracken; anon where the blackberries grew rankest we 
found a lonely little cemetery, the wooden rails all awry, and the pitiful 
stumpy headstones nodding drunkenly at the soft green mulleins. Then with 
oaths and the sound of rent underwood a yoke of mighty bulls would swing 
down a “skid” road, hauling a forty-foot log along a rudely made slide. A 
valley full of wheat and cherry trees succeeded, and halting at a house we 
bought ten pound weight of luscious black cherries for something less than 
a rupee and got a drink of icy-cold water for nothing, while the untended 
team browsed sagaciously by the roadside. Once we found a wayside camp 
of horse-dealers lounging by a pool, ready for a sale or a swap, and once 
two sun-tanned youngsters shot down a hill on Indian ponies, their full 
creels banging from the high-pommelled saddles. They had been fishing, 
and were our brethren therefore. We shouted aloud in chorus to scare a 
wild-cat; we squabbled over the reasons that had led a snake to cross a road; 
we heaved bits of bark at a venturesome chipmunk, who was really the little 
grey squirrel of India and had come to call on me; we lost our way and got 
the wagon so beautifully fixed on a steep road that we had to tie the two 
hind-wheels to get it down. Above all, California told tales of Nevada and 
Arizona, of lonely nights spent out prospecting, of the slaughter of deer and 
the chase of men; of woman, lovely woman, who is a firebrand in a Western 
city, and leads to the popping of pistols, and of the sudden changes and 
chances of Fortune, who delights in making the miner or the lumberman a 
quadruplicate millionnaire, and in “busting” the railroad king. That was a 
day to be remembered, and it had only begun when we drew rein at a tiny 
farmhouse on the banks of the Clackamas and sought horse-feed and 
lodging ere we hastened to the river that broke over a weir not a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Imagine a stream seventy yards broad divided by a pebbly island, 
running over seductive riffles, and swirling into deep, quiet pools where the 
good salmon goes to smoke his pipe after meals. Set such a stream amid 
fields of breast-high crops surrounded by hills of pines, throw in where you 
please quiet water, log-fenced meadows, and a hundred-foot bluff just to 
keep the scenery from growing too monotonous, and you will get some 


faint notion of the Clackamas. 

Portland had no rod. He held the gaff and the whisky. California sniffed 
upstream and downstream across the racing water, chose his ground, and let 
the gaudy spoon drop in the tail of a riffle. I was getting my rod together 
when I heard the joyous shriek of the reel and the yells of California, and 
three feet of living silver leaped into the air far across the water. The forces 
were engaged. The salmon tore up stream, the tense line cutting the water 
like a tide-rip behind him, and the light bamboo bowed to breaking. What 
happened after I cannot tell. California swore and prayed, and Portland 
shouted advice, and I did all three for what appeared to be half a day, but 
was in reality a little over a quarter of an hour, and sullenly our fish came 
home with spurts of temper, dashes head-on, and sarabands in the air; but 
home to the bank came he, and the remorseless reel gathered up the thread 
of his life inch by inch. We landed him in a little bay, and the spring-weight 
checked at eleven and a half pounds. Eleven and one-half pounds of 
fighting salmon! We danced a war dance on the pebbles, and California 
caught me round the waist in a hug that went near to breaking my ribs while 
he shouted: “Partner! Partner! This is glory! Now you catch your fish! 
Twenty-four years I’ve waited for this!” 

I went into that icy-cold river and made my cast just above a weir, and all 
but foul-hooked a blue and black water-snake with a coral mouth who 
coiled herself on a stone and hissed maledictions. The next cast — ah, the 
pride of it, the regal splendour of it! the thrill that ran down from finger-tip 
to toe! The water boiled. He broke for the spoon and got it! There remained 
enough sense in me to give him all he wanted when he jumped not once but 
twenty times before the upstream flight that ran my line out to the last half- 
dozen turns, and I saw the nickled reel-bar glitter under the thinning green 
coils. My thumb was burned deep when I strove to stopper the line, but I 
did not feel it till later, for my soul was out in the dancing water praying for 
him to turn ere he took my tackle away. The prayer was heard. As I bowed 
back, the butt of the rod on my left hip-bone and the top joint dipping like 
unto a weeping willow, he turned, and I accepted each inch of slack that I 
could by any means get in as a favour from on High. There be several sorts 
of success in this world that taste well in the moment of enjoyment, but I 
question whether the stealthy theft of line from an able-bodied salmon who 
knows exactly what you are doing and why you are doing it is not sweeter 
than any other victory within human scope. Like California’s fish, he ran at 
me head-on and leaped against the line, but the Lord gave me two hundred 
and fifty pairs of fingers in that hour. The banks and the pine trees danced 


dizzily round me, but I only reeled — reeled as for life — reeled for hours, 
and at the end of the reeling continued to give him the butt while he sulked 
in a pool. California was farther up the reach, and with the corner of my eye 
I could see him casting with long casts and much skill. Then he struck, and 
my fish broke for the weir in the same instant, and down the reach we 
came, California and I; reel answering reel even as the morning stars sung 
together. 

The first wild enthusiasm of capture had died away. We were both at 
work now in deadly earnest to prevent the lines fouling, to stall off a 
downstream rush for deep water just above the weir, and at the same time to 
get the fish into the shallow bay downstream that gave the best practicable 
landing. Portland bade us both be of good heart, and volunteered to take the 
rod from my hands. I would rather have died among the pebbles than 
surrender my right to play and land my first salmon, weight unknown, on 
an eight-ounce rod. I heard California, at my ear it seemed, gasping: “He’s a 
fighter from Fightersville sure!” as his fish made a fresh break across the 
stream. I saw Portland fall off a log fence, break the overhanging bank, and 
clatter down to the pebbles, all sand and landing-net, and I dropped on a log 
to rest for a moment. As I drew breath the weary hands slackened their 
hold, and I forgot to give him the butt. A wild scutter in the water, a plunge 
and a break for the head-waters of the Clackamas was my reward, and the 
hot toil of reeling-in with one eye under the water and the other on the top 
joint of the rod, was renewed. Worst of all, I was blocking California’s path 
to the little landing-bay aforesaid, and he had to halt and tire his prize 
where he was. “The Father of all Salmon!” he shouted. “For the love of 
Heaven, get your trout to bank, Johnny Bull.” But I could no more. Even 
the insult failed to move me. The rest of the game was with the salmon. He 
suffered himself to be drawn, skipping with pretended delight at getting to 
the haven where I would fain have him. Yet no sooner did he feel shoal 
water under his ponderous belly than he backed like a torpedo-boat, and the 
snarl of the reel told me that my labour was in vain. A dozen times at least 
this happened ere the line hinted he had given up that battle and would be 
towed in. He was towed. The landing-net was useless for one of his size, 
and I would not have him gaffed. I stepped into the shallows and heaved 
him out with a respectful hand under the gill, for which kindness he 
battered me about the legs with his tail, and I felt the strength of him and 
was proud. California had taken my place in the shallows, his fish hard 
held. I was up the bank lying full length on the sweet-scented grass, and 
gasping in company with my first salmon caught, played and landed on an 


eight-ounce rod. My hands were cut and bleeding. I was dripping with 
sweat, spangled like harlequin with scales, wet from the waist down, nose- 
peeled by the sun, but utterly, supremely, and consummately happy. He, the 
beauty, the darling, the daisy, my Salmon Bahadur, weighed twelve pounds, 
and I had been seven and thirty minutes bringing him to bank! He had been 
lightly hooked on the angle of the right jaw, and the hook had not wearied 
him. That hour I sat among princes and crowned heads — greater than them 
all. Below the bank we heard California scuffling with his salmon, and 
swearing Spanish oaths. Portland and I assisted at the capture, and the fish 
dragged the spring-balance out by the roots. It was only constructed to 
weigh up to fifteen pounds. We stretched the three fish on the grass, — the 
eleven and a half, the twelve, and fifteen pounder, — and we swore an oath 
that all who came after should merely be weighed and put back again. 

How shall I tell the glories of that day so that you may be interested? 
Again and again did California and I prance down that reach to the little 
bay, each with a salmon in tow, and land him in the shallows. Then Portland 
took my rod, and caught some ten-pounders, and my spoon was carried 
away by an unknown leviathan. Each fish, for the merits of the three that 
had died so gamely, was hastily hooked on the balance and flung back, 
Portland recording the weight in a pocket-book, for he was a real-estate 
man. Each fish fought for all he was worth, and none more savagely than 
the smallest — a game little six-pounder. At the end of six hours we added 
up the list. Total: 16 fish, aggregate weight 142 lbs. The score in detail runs 
something like this — it is only interesting to those concerned: 15, 11-1/2, 
12, 10, 9-3/4, 8, and so forth; as I have said, nothing under six pounds, and 
three ten-pounders. 

Very solemnly and thankfully we put up our rods — it was glory enough 
for all time — and returned weeping in each other’s arms — weeping tears 
of pure joy — to that simple bare-legged family in the packing-case house 
by the waterside. The old farmer recollected days and nights of fierce 
warfare with the Indians — ”way back in the Fifties,” when every ripple of 
the Columbia River and her tributaries hid covert danger. God had dowered 
him with a queer crooked gift of expression, and a fierce anxiety for the 
welfare of his two little sons — tanned and reserved children who attended 
school daily, and spoke good English in a strange tongue. His wife was an 
austere woman who had once been kindly and perhaps handsome. Many 
years of toil had taken the elasticity out of step and voice. She looked for 
nothing better than everlasting work — the chafing detail of housework, 
and then a grave somewhere up the hill among the blackberries and the 


pines. But in her grim way she sympathised with her eldest daughter, a 
small and silent maiden of eighteen, who had thoughts very far from the 
meals she tended or the pans she scoured. We stumbled into the household 
at a crisis; and there was a deal of downright humanity in that same. A bad, 
wicked dressmaker had promised the maiden a dress in time for a to- 
morrow’s railway journey, and, though the barefooted Georgie, who stood 
in very wholesome awe of his sister, had scoured the woods on a pony in 
search, that dress never arrived. So with sorrow in her heart, and a hundred 
Sister Anne glances up the road, she waited upon the strangers, and, I doubt 
not, cursed them for the wants that stood between her and her need for 
tears. It was a genuine little tragedy. The mother in a heavy, passionless 
voice rebuked her impatience, yet sat bowed over a heap of sewing for the 
daughter’s benefit. These things I beheld in the long marigold-scented 
twilight and whispering night, loafing round the little house with California, 
who unfolded himself like a lotus to the moon; or in the little boarded bunk 
that was our bedroom, swapping tales with Portland and the old man. Most 
of the yarns began in this way: “Red Larry was a bull-puncher back of Lone 
County, Montanna,” or “There was a man riding the trail met a jack-rabbit 
sitting in a cactus,” or “‘Bout the time of the San Diego land boom, a 
woman from Monterey,” etc. You can try to piece out for yourselves what 
sort of stories they were. 

And next day California tucked me under his wing and told me we were 
going to see a city smitten by a boom, and catch trout. So we took a train 
and killed a cow — she wouldn’t get out of the way, and the locomotive 
“chanced” her and slew — and crossing into Washington Territory won the 
town of Tacoma, which stands at the head of Puget Sound upon the road to 
Alaska and Vancouver. 

California was right. Tacoma was literally staggering under a boom of 
the boomiest. I do not quite remember what her natural resources were 
supposed to be, though every second man shrieked a selection in my ear. 
They included coal and iron, carrots, potatoes, lumber, shipping, and a crop 
of thin newspapers all telling Portland that her days were numbered. 
California and I struck the place at twilight. The rude boarded pavements of 
the main streets rumbled under the heels of hundreds of furious men all 
actively engaged in hunting drinks and eligible corner-lots. They sought the 
drinks first. The street itself alternated five-storey business blocks of the 
later and more abominable forms of architecture with board shanties. 
Overhead the drunken telegraph, telephone, and electric-light wires tangled 
on the tottering posts whose butts were half-whittled through by the knife of 


the loafer. Down the muddy, grimy, unmetalled thoroughfare ran a horse-car 
line — the metals three inches above road level. Beyond this street rose 
many hills, and the town was thrown like a broken set of dominoes over all. 
A steam tramway — it left the track the only time I used it — was nosing 
about the hills, but the most prominent features of the landscape were the 
foundations in brick and stone of a gigantic opera house and the blackened 
stumps of the pines. California sized up the town with one comprehensive 
glance. “Big boom,” said he; and a few instants later: “About time to step 
off, I think,” meaning thereby that the boom had risen to its limit, and it 
would be expedient not to meddle with it. We passed down ungraded streets 
that ended abruptly in a fifteen-foot drop and a nest of brambles; along 
pavements that beginning in pine-plank ended in the living tree; by hotels 
with Turkish mosque trinketry on their shameless tops, and the pine stamps 
at their very doors; by a female seminary, tall, gaunt and red, which a native 
of the town bade us marvel at, and we marvelled; by houses built in 
imitation of the ones on Nob Hill, San Francisco, — after the Dutch 
fashion; by other houses plenteously befouled with jig-saw work, and 
others flaring with the castlemented, battlemented bosh of the wooden 
Gothic school. 

“You can tell just about when those fellers had their houses built,” quoth 
California. “That one yonder wanted to be Italian, and his architect built 
him what he wanted. The new houses with the low straddle roofs and 
windows pitched in sideways and red brick walls are Dutch. That’s the 
latest idea. I can read the history of the town.” I had no occasion so to read. 
The natives were only too glad and too proud to tell me. The hotel walls 
bore a flaming panorama of Tacoma in which by the eye of faith I saw a 
faint resemblance to the real town. The hotel stationary advertised that 
Tacoma bore on its face all the advantages of the highest civilisation, and 
the newspapers sang the same tune in a louder key. The real-estate agents 
were selling house-lots on unmade streets miles away for thousands of 
dollars. On the streets — the rude, crude streets, where the unshaded 
electric light was fighting with the gentle northern twilight — men were 
babbling of money, town lots, and again money — how Alf or Ed had done 
such and such a thing that had brought him so much money; and round the 
comer in a creaking boarded hall the red-jerseyed Salvationists were calling 
upon mankind to renounce all and follow their noisy God. The men 
dropped in by twos and threes, listened silently for a while, and as silently 
went their way, the cymbals clashing after them in vain. I think it was the 
raw, new smell of fresh sawdust everywhere pervading the air that threw 


upon me a desolating homesickness. It brought back in a moment all 
remembrances of that terrible first night at school when the establishment 
has been newly whitewashed, and a soft smell of escaping gas mingles with 
the odour of trunks and wet overcoats. I was a little boy, and the school was 
very new. A vagabond among collarless vagabonds, I loafed up the street, 
looking into the fronts of little shops where they sold slop shirts at fancy 
prices, which shops I saw later described in the papers as “great.” California 
had gone off to investigate on his own account, and presently returned, 
laughing noiselessly. “They are all mad here,” he said, “all mad. A man 
nearly pulled a gun on me because I didn’t agree with him that Tacoma was 
going to whip San Francisco on the strength of carrots and potatoes. I asked 
him to tell me what the town produced, and I couldn’t get anything out of 
him except those two darned vegetables. Say, what do you think.” 

I responded firmly, “I’m going into British territory a little while — to 
draw breath.” 

“Pm going up the Sound, too, for a while,” said he, “but I’m coming 
back — coming back to our salmon on the Clackamas. A man has been 
pressing me to buy real estate here. Young feller, don’t you buy real estate 
here.” 

California disappeared with a kindly wave of his overcoat into worlds 
other than mine, — good luck go with him for he was a true sportsman! — 
and I took a steamer up Puget Sound for Vancouver, which is the terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. That was a queer voyage. The water, 
landlocked among a thousand islands, lay still as oil under our bows, and 
the wake of the screw broke up the unquivering reflections of pines and 
cliffs a mile away. “Iwas as though we were trampling on glass. No one, 
not even the Government, knows the number of islands in the Sound. Even 
now you can get one almost for the asking; can build a house, raise sheep, 
catch salmon, and become a king on a small scale — your subjects the 
Indians of the reservation, who glide among the islets in their canoes and 
scratch their hides monkeywise by the beach. A Sound Indian is unlovely 
and only by accident picturesque. His wife drives the canoe, but he himself 
is so thorough a mariner that he can spring up in his cockle-craft and whack 
his wife over the head with a paddle without tipping the whole affair into 
the water. This I have seen him do unprovoked. I fancy it must have been to 
show off before the whites. 

Have I told you anything about Seattle — the town that was burned out a 
few weeks ago when the insurance men at San Francisco took their losses 
with a grin? In the ghostly twilight, just as the forest fires were beginning to 


glare from the unthrifty islands, we struck it — struck it heavily, for the 
wharves had all been burned down, and we tied up where we could, 
crashing into the rotten foundations of a boathouse as a pig roots in high 
grass. The town, like Tacoma, was built upon a hill. In the heart of the 
business quarters there was a horrible black smudge, as though a Hand had 
come down and rubbed the place smooth. I know now what being wiped 
out means. The smudge seemed to be about a mile long, and its blackness 
was relieved by tents in which men were doing business with the wreck of 
the stock they had saved. There were shouts and counter-shouts from the 
steamer to the temporary wharf, which was laden with shingles for roofing, 
chairs, trunks, provision-boxes, and all the lath and string arrangements out 
of which a western town is made. This is the way the shouts ran: — 

“Oh, George! What’s the best with you?” 

“Nawthin’. Got the old safe out. She’s burned to a crisp. Books all gone.” 

“<Save anythin’ >?” 

“Bar’l o’ crackers and my wife’s bonnet. Goin’ to start store on them 
though.” 

“Bully for you. Where’s that Emporium? Pl drop in.” 

“Corner what used to be Fourth and Main — little brown tent close to 
militia picquet. Sa-ay! We’re under martial law, an’ all the saloons are shut 
down.” 

“Best for you, George. Some men gets crazy with a fire, an’ liquor makes 
‘em crazier.” 

“<Spect any creator-condemned son of a female dog who has lost all his 
fixin’s in a conflagration is going to put ice on his head an’ run for 
Congress, do you? How’d you like us act?” 

The Job’s comforter on the steamer retired into himself. 

“Oh George” dived into the bar for a drink. 

P. S. — Among many curiosities I have unearthed one. It was a Face on 
the steamer — a face above a pointed straw-coloured beard, a face with thin 
lips and eloquent eyes. We conversed, and presently I got at the ideas of the 
Face. It was, though it lived for nine months of the year in the wilds of 
Alaska and British Columbia, an authority on the canon law of the Church 
of England — a zealous and bitter upholder of the supremacy of the 
aforesaid Church. Into my amazed ears, as the steamer plodded through the 
reflections of the stars, it poured the battle-cry of the Church Militant here 
on earth, and put forward as a foul injustice that in the prisons of British 
Columbia the Protestant chaplain did not always belong to the Church. The 
Face had no official connection with the august body, and by force of his 


life very seldom attended service. 

“But,” said he, proudly, “I should think it direct disobedience to the 
orders of my Church if I attended any other places of worship than those 
prescribed. I was once for three months in a place where there was only a 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and I never set foot in it once, Sir. Never once. 
“Twould have been heresy. Rank heresy.” 

And as I leaned over the rail methought that all the little stars in the water 
were shaking with austere merriment! But it may have been only the ripple 
of the steamer, after all. 


No. XXVIII 


TAKES ME FROM VANCOUVER TO THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

“But who shall chronicle the ways Of common folk, the nights and days 
Spent with rough goatherds on the snows, And travellers come whence no 
man knows?” 

This day I know how a deserter feels. Here in Victoria, a hundred and 
forty miles out of America, the mail brings me news from our Home — the 
land of regrets. I was enjoying myself by the side of a trout-stream, and I 
feel inclined to apologise for every rejoicing breath I drew in the diamond 
clear air. The sickness, they said, is heavy with you; from Rewari to the 
south good men are dying. Two names come in by the mail of two strong 
men dead — men that I dined and jested with only a little time ago, and it 
seems unfair that I should be here, cut off from the chain-gang and the shot- 
drill of our weary life. After all, there is no life like it that we lead over 
yonder. Americans are Americans, and there are millions of them; English 
are English; but we of India are Us all the world over, knowing the 
mysteries of each other’s lives and sorrowing for the death of a brother. 
How can I sit down and write to you of the mere joy of being alive? The 
news has killed the pleasure of the day for me, and I am ashamed of myself. 
There are seventy brook trout lying in a creel, fresh drawn from Harrison 
Hot Springs, and they do not console me. They are like the stolen apples 
that clinch the fact of a bad boy’s playing truant. I would sell them all, with 
my heritage in the woods and air and the delight of meeting new and 
strange people, just to be back again in the old galling harness, the heat and 
the dust, the gatherings in the evenings by the flooded tennis-courts, the 
ghastly dull dinners at the Club when the very last woman has been packed 
off to the hills and the four or five surviving men ask the doctor the 
symptoms of incubating smallpox. I should be troubled in body, but at 
peace in the soul. O excellent and toil-worn public of mine — men of the 
brotherhood, griffins new joined from the February troopers, and gentlemen 
waiting for your off-reckonings — take care of yourselves and keep well! It 
hurts so when any die. There are so few of Us, and we know one another 
too intimately. 


Vancouver three years ago was swept off by fire in sixteen minutes, and 
only one house was left standing. To-day it has a population of fourteen 


thousand people, and builds its houses out of brick with dressed granite 
fronts. But a great sleepiness lies on Vancouver as compared with an 
American town: men don’t fly up and down the streets telling lies, and the 
spittoons in the delightfully comfortable hotel are unused; the baths are free 
and their doors are unlocked. You do not have to dig up the hotel clerk 
when you want to bathe, which shows the inferiority of Vancouver. An 
American bade me notice the absence of bustle, and was alarmed when in a 
loud and audible voice I thanked God for it. “Give me granite — hewn 
granite and peace,” quoth I, “and keep your deal boards and bustle for 
yourselves.” 

The Canadian Pacific terminus is not a very gorgeous place as yet, but 
you can be shot directly from the window of the train into the liner that will 
take you in fourteen days from Vancouver to Yokohama. The Parthia, of 
some five thousand tons, was at her berth when I came, and the sight of the 
ex-Cunard on what seemed to be a little lake was curious. Except for certain 
currents which are not much mentioned, but which make the entrance rather 
unpleasant for sailing-boats, Vancouver possesses an almost perfect 
harbour. The town is built all round and about the harbour, and young as it 
is, its streets are better than those of western America. Moreover, the old 
flag waves over some of the buildings, and this is cheering to the soul. The 
place is full of Englishmen who speak the English tongue correctly and 
with clearness, avoiding more blasphemy than is necessary, and taking a 
respectable length of time to getting outside their drinks. These advantages 
and others that I have heard about, such as the construction of elaborate 
workshops and the like by the Canadian Pacific in the near future, moved 
me to invest in real estate. He that sold it me was a delightful English Boy 
who, having tried for the Army and failed, had somehow meandered into a 
real-estate office, where he was doing well. I couldn’t have bought it from 
an American. He would have overstated the case and proved me the 
possessor of the original Eden. All the Boy said was: “I give you my word 
it isn’t on a cliff or under water, and before long the town ought to move out 
that way. I’d advise you to take it.” And I took it as easily as a man buys a 
piece of tobacco. Me voici, owner of some four hundred well-developed 
pines, a few thousand tons of granite scattered in blocks at the roots of the 
pines, and a sprinkling of earth. That’s a town-lot in Vancouver. You or your 
agent hold to it till property rises, then sell out and buy more land further 
out of town and repeat the process. I do not quite see how this sort of thing 
helps the growth of a town, but the English Boy says that it is the “essence 
of speculation,” so it must be all right. But I wish there were fewer pines 


and rather less granite on my ground. Moved by curiosity and the lust of 
trout, I went seventy miles up the Canadian Pacific in one of the cross- 
Continent cars, which are cleaner and less stuffy than the Pullman. A man 
who goes all the way across Canada is liable to be disappointed — not in 
the scenery, but in the progress of the country. So a batch of wandering 
politicians from England told me. They even went so far as to say that 
Eastern Canada was a failure and unprofitable. The place didn’t move, they 
complained, and whole counties — they said provinces — lay under the 
rule of the Roman Catholic priests, who took care that the people should not 
be overcumbered with the good things of this world to the detriment of their 
souls. My interest was in the line — the real and accomplished railway 
which is to throw actual fighting troops into the East some day when our 
hold of the Suez Canal is temporarily loosened. 

All that Vancouver wants is a fat earthwork fort upon a hill, — there are 
plenty of hills to choose from, — a selection of big guns, a couple of 
regiments of infantry, and later on a big arsenal. The raw self-consciousness 
of America would be sure to make her think these arrangements intended 
for her benefit, but she could be enlightened. It is not seemly to leave 
unprotected the head-end of a big railway; for though Victoria and 
Esquimalt, our naval stations on Vancouver Island, are very near, so also is 
a place called Vladivostok, and though Vancouver Narrows are strait, they 
allow room enough for a man-of-war. The people — I did not speak to 
more than two hundred of them — do not know about Russia or military 
arrangements. They are trying to open trade with Japan in lumber, and are 
raising fruit, wheat, and sometimes minerals. All of them agree that we do 
not yet know the resources of British Columbia, and all joyfully bade me 
note the climate, which was distinctly warm. “We never have killing cold 
here. It’s the most perfect climate in the world.” Then there are three perfect 
climates, for I have tasted ‘em — California, Washington Territory, and 
British Columbia. I cannot say which is the loveliest. 

When I left by steamer and struck across the Sound to our naval station at 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, I found in that quite English town of beautiful 
streets quite a colony of old men doing nothing but talking, fishing, and 
loafing at the Club. That means that the retired go to Victoria. On a 
thousand a year pension a man would be a millionnaire in these parts, and 
for four hundred he could live well. It was at Victoria they told me the tale 
of the fire in Vancouver. How the inhabitants of New Westminster, twelve 
miles from Vancouver, saw a glare in the sky at six in the evening, but 
thought it was a forest fire; how later bits of burnt paper flew about their 


streets, and they guessed that evil had happened; how an hour later a man 
rode into the city crying that there was no Vancouver left. All had been 
wiped out by the flames in sixteen minutes. How, two hours later, the 
Mayor of New Westminster having voted nine thousand dollars from the 
Municipal funds, relief-wagons with food and blankets were pouring into 
where Vancouver stood. How fourteen people were supposed to have died 
in the fire, but how even now when they laid new foundations the workmen 
unearth charred skeletons, many more than fourteen. “That night,” said the 
teller, “all Vancouver was houseless. The wooden town had gone in a 
breath. Next day they began to build in brick, and you have seen what they 
have achieved.” 

The sight afar off of three British men-of-war and a torpedo-boat 
consoled me as I returned from Victoria to Tacoma and discovered en route 
that I was surfeited with scenery. There is a great deal in the remark of a 
discontented traveller: “When you have seen a fine forest, a bluff, a river, 
and a lake you have seen all the scenery of western America. Sometimes 
the pine is three hundred feet high, and sometimes the rock is, and 
sometimes the lake is a hundred miles long. But it’s all the same, don’t you 
know. I’m getting sick of it.” I dare not say getting sick. I’m only tired. If 
Providence could distribute all this beauty in little bits where people most 
wanted it, — among you in India, — it would be well. But it is en masse, 
overwhelming, with nobody but the tobacco-chewing captain of a river 
steamboat to look at it. Men said if I went to Alaska I should see islands 
even more wooded, snow-peaks loftier, and rivers more lovely than those 
around me. That decided me not to go to Alaska. I went east — east to 
Montana, after another horrible night in Tacoma among the men who spat. 
Why does the Westerner spit? It can’t amuse him, and it doesn’t interest his 
neighbour. 

But I am beginning to mistrust. Everything good as well as everything 
bad is supposed to come from the East. Is there a shooting-scrape between 
prominent citizens? Oh, you’!l find nothing of that kind in the East. Is there 
a more than usually revolting lynching? They don’t do that in the East. I 
shall find out when I get there whether this unnatural perfection be real. 

Eastward then to Montana I took my way for the Yellowstone National 
Park, called in the guide-books “Wonderland.” But the real Wonderland 
began in the train. We were a merry crew. One gentleman announced his 
intention of paying no fare and grappled the conductor, who neatly cross- 
buttocked him through a double plate-glass window. His head was cut open 
in four or five places. A doctor on the train hastily stitched up the biggest 


gash, and he was dropped at a wayside station, spurting blood at every hair 
— a scarlet-headed and ghastly sight. The conductor guessed that he would 
die, and volunteered the information that there was no profit in monkeying 
with the North Pacific Railway. 

Night was falling as we cleared the forests and sailed out upon a 
wilderness of sage brush. The desolation of Montgomery, the wilderness of 
Sind, the hummock-studded desert of Bikaneer, are joyous and homelike 
compared to the impoverished misery of the sage. It is blue, it is stunted, it 
is dusty. It wraps the rolling hills as a mildewed shroud wraps the body of a 
long-dead man. It makes you weep for sheer loneliness, and there is no 
getting away from it. When Childe Roland came to the dark Tower he 
traversed the sage brush. 

Yet there is one thing worse than sage unadulterated, and that is a prairie 
city. We stopped at Pasco Junction, and a man told me that it was the Queen 
City of the Prairie. I wish Americans didn’t tell such useless lies. I counted 
fourteen or fifteen frame-houses, and a portion of a road that showed like a 
bruise on the untouched surface of the blue sage, running away and away 
up to the setting sun. The sailor sleeps with a half-inch plank between 
himself and death. He is at home beside the handful of people who curl 
themselves up o° nights with nothing but a frail scantling, almost as thin as 
a blanket, to shut out the unmeasurable loneliness of the sage. 

When the train stopped on the road, as it did once or twice, the solid 
silence of the sage got up and shouted at us. It was like a nightmare, and 
one not in the least improved by having to sleep in an emigrant-car; the 
regularly ordained sleepers being full. There was a row in our car toward 
morning, a man having managed to get querulously drunk in the night. Up 
rose a Cornishman with a red head full of strategy, and strapped the 
obstreperous one, smiling largely as he did so, and a delicate little woman 
in a far bunk watched the fray and called the drunken man a “damned hog,” 
which he certainly was, though she needn’t have put it quite so coarsely. 
Emigrant cars are clean, but the accommodation is as hard as a plank bed. 

Later we laid our bones down to crossing the Rockies. An American train 
can climb up the side of a house if need be, but it is not pleasant to sit in it. 
We clomb till we struck violent cold and an Indian reservation, and the 
noble savage came to look at us. He was a Flathead and unlovely. Most 
Americans are charmingly frank about the Indian. “Let us get rid of him as 
soon as possible,” they say. “We have no use for him.” Some of the men I 
meet have a notion that we in India are exterminating the native in the same 
fashion, and I have been asked to fix a date for the final extinguishment of 


the Aryan. I answer that it will be a long business. Very many Americans 
have an offensive habit of referring to natives as “heathen.” Mahometans 
and Hindus are heathen alike in their eyes, and they vary the epithet with 
“pagan” and “idolater.” But this is beside the matter, which is the Stampede 
Tunnel — our actual point of crossing the Rockies. Thank Heaven, I need 
never take that tunnel again! It is about two miles long, and in effect is 
nothing more than the gallery of a mine shored with timber and lighted with 
electric lamps. Black darkness would be preferable, for the lamps just 
reveal the rough cutting of the rocks, and that is very rough indeed. The 
train crawls through, brakes down, and you can hear the water and little bits 
of stone falling on the roof of the car. Then you pray, pray fervently, and the 
air gets stiller and stiller, and you dare not take your unwilling eyes off the 
timber shoring, lest a prop should fall, for lack of your moral support. 
Before the tunnel was built you crossed in the open air by a switchback 
line. A watchman goes through the tunnel after each train, but that is no 
protection. He just guesses that another train will pull through, and the 
engine-driver guesses the same thing. Some day between the two of them 
there will be a cave in the tunnel. Then the enterprising reporter will talk 
about the shrieks and groans of the buried and the heroic efforts of the Press 
in securing first information, and — that will be all. Human life is of small 
account out here. 

I was listening to yarns in the smoking-compartment of the Pullman, all 
the way to Helena, and with very few exceptions, each had for its point, 
violent, brutal, and ruffianly murder — murder by fraud and the craft of the 
savage — murder unavenged by the law, or at the most by an outbreak of 
fresh lawlessness. At the end of each tale I was assured that the old days 
had passed away, and that these were anecdotes of five years’ standing. One 
man in particular distinguished himself by holding up to admiration the 
exploits of some cowboys of his acquaintance, and their skill in the use of 
the revolver. Each tale of horror wound up with “and that’s the sort of man 
he was,” as who should say: “Go and do likewise.” Remember that the 
shootings, the cuttings, and the stabbings were not the outcome of any 
species of legitimate warfare; the heroes were not forced to fight for their 
lives. Far from it. The brawls were bred by liquor in which they assisted — 
in saloons and gambling-hells they were wont to “pull their guns” on a man, 
and in the vast majority of cases without provocation. The tales sickened 
me, but taught one thing. A man who carries a pistol may be put down as a 
coward — a person to be shut out from every decent mess and club, and 
gathering of civilised folk. There is neither chivalry nor romance in the 


weapon, for all that American authors have seen fit to write. I would I could 
make you understand the full measure of contempt with which certain 
aspects of Western life have inspired me. Let us try a comparison. 
Sometimes it happens that a young, a very young, man, whose first dress- 
coat is yet glossy, gets slightly flushed at a dinner-party among his seniors. 
After the ladies are gone, he begins to talk. He talks, you will remember, as 
a “man of the world” and a person of varied experiences, an authority on all 
things human and divine. The grey heads of the elders bow assentingly to 
his wildest statement; some one tries to turn the conversation when what the 
youngster conceives to be wit has offended a sensibility; and another deftly 
slides the decanters beyond him as they circle round the table. You know 
the feeling of discomfort — pity mingled with aversion — over the boy 
who is making an exhibition of himself. The same emotion came back to 
me, when an old man who ought to have known better appealed from time 
to time for admiration of his pitiful sentiments. It was right in his mind to 
insult, to maim, and to kill; right to evade the law where it was strong and 
to trample over it where it was weak; right to swindle in politics, to lie in 
affairs of State, and commit perjury in matters of municipal administration. 
The car was full of little children, utterly regardless of their parents, fretful, 
peevish, spoilt beyond anything I have ever seen in Anglo-India. They in 
time would grow up into men such as sat in the smoker, and had no regard 
for the law; men who would conduct papers siding with defiance of any and 
every law. But it’s of no consequence, as Mr. Toots says. 

During the descent of the Rockies we journeyed for a season on a trestle 
only two hundred and eighty-six feet high. It was made of iron, but up till 
two years ago a wooden structure bore up the train, and was used long after 
it had been condemned by the civil engineers. Some day the iron one will 
come down, just as Stampede Tunnel will, and the results will be even more 
Startling. 

Late in the night we ran over a skunk — ran over it in the dark. 
Everything that has been said about the skunk is true. It is an Awesome 
Stink. 


No. XXIX 


SHOWS HOW YANKEE JIM INTRODUCED ME TO DIANA OF THE 
CROSSWAYS ON THE BANKS OF THE YELLOWSTONE, AND HOW 
A GERMAN JEW SAID I WAS NO TRUE CITIZEN. ENDS WITH THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 4TH OF JULY AND A FEW LESSONS 
THEREFROM. 

Livingstone is a town of two thousand people, and the junction for the little 
side-line that takes you to the Yellowstone National Park. It lies in a fold of 
the prairie, and behind it is the Yellowstone River and the gate of the 
mountains through which the river flows. There is one street in the town, 
where the cowboy’s pony and the little foal of the brood-mare in the buggy 
rest contentedly in the blinding sunshine while the cowboy gets himself 
shaved at the only other barber’s shop, and swaps lies at the bar. I exhausted 
the town, including the saloons, in ten minutes, and got away on the rolling 
grass downs where I threw myself to rest. Directly under the hill I was on, 
swept a drove of horses in charge of two mounted men. That was a picture I 
shall not soon forget. A light haze of dust went up from the hoof-trodden 
green, scarcely veiling the unfettered deviltries of three hundred horses who 
very much wanted to stop and graze. “Yow! Yow! Yow!” yapped the 
mounted men in chorus like coyotes. The column moved forward at a trot, 
divided as it met a hillock and scattered into fan shape all among the 
suburbs of Livingstone. I heard the “snick” of a stock whip, half a dozen 
“Yow, yows,” and the mob had come together again, and, with neighing and 
whickering and squealing and a great deal of kicking on the part of the 
youngsters, rolled like a wave of brown water toward the uplands. 

I was within twenty feet of the leader, a grey stallion — lord of many 
brood-mares all deeply concerned for the welfare of their fuzzy foals. A 
cream-coloured beast — I knew him at once for the bad character of the 
troop — broke back, taking with him some frivolous fillies. I heard the 
snick of the whips somewhere in the dust, and the fillies came back at a 
canter, very shocked and indignant. On the heels of the last rode both the 
stockmen — picturesque ruffians who wanted to know “what in hell” I was 
doing there, waved their hats, and sped down the slope after their charges. 
When the noise of the troop had died there came a wonderful silence on all 
the prairie — that silence, they say, which enters into the heart of the old- 
time hunter and trapper and marks him off from the rest of his race. The 
town disappeared in the darkness, and a very young moon showed herself 


over a bald-headed, snow-flecked peak. Then the Yellowstone, hidden by 
the water-willows, lifted up its voice and sang a little song to the mountains, 
and an old horse that had crept up in the dusk breathed inquiringly on the 
back of my neck. When I reached the hotel I found all manner of 
preparation under way for the 4th of July, and a drunken man with a 
Winchester rifle over his shoulder patrolling the sidewalk. I do not think he 
wanted any one. He carried the gun as other folk carry walking-sticks. None 
the less I avoided the direct line of fire and listened to the blasphemies of 
miners and stockmen till far into the night. In every bar-room lay a copy of 
the local paper, and every copy impressed it upon the inhabitants of 
Livingstone that they were the best, finest, bravest, richest, and most 
progressive town of the most progressive nation under Heaven; even as the 
Tacoma and Portland papers had belauded their readers. And yet, all my 
purblind eyes could see was a grubby little hamlet full of men without clean 
collars and perfectly unable to get through one sentence unadorned by three 
oaths. They raise horses and minerals round and about Livingstone, but 
they behave as though they raised cherubims with diamonds in their wings. 
From Livingstone the National Park train follows the Yellowstone River 
through the gate of the mountains and over arid volcanic country. A stranger 
in the cars saw me look at the ideal trout-stream below the windows and 
murmured softly: “Lie off at Yankee Jim’s if you want good fishing.” They 
halted the train at the head of a narrow valley, and I leaped literally into the 
arms of Yankee Jim, sole owner of a log hut, an indefinite amount of hay- 
ground, and constructor of twenty-seven miles of wagon-road over which 
he held toll right. There was the hut — the river fifty yards away, and the 
polished line of metals that disappeared round a bluff. That was all. The 
railway added the finishing touch to the already complete loneliness of the 
place. Yankee Jim was a picturesque old man with a talent for yarns that 
Ananias might have envied. It seemed to me, presumptuous in my 
ignorance, that I might hold my own with the old-timer if I judiciously 
painted up a few lies gathered in the course of my wanderings. Yankee Jim 
saw every one of my tales and went fifty better on the spot. He dealt in 
bears and Indians — never less than twenty of each; had known the 
Yellowstone country for years, and bore upon his body marks of Indian 
arrows; and his eyes had seen a squaw of the Crow Indians burned alive at 
the stake. He said she screamed considerable. In one point did he speak the 
truth — as regarded the merits of that particular reach of the Yellowstone. 
He said it was alive with trout. It was. I fished it from noon till twilight, and 
the fish bit at the brown hook as though never a fat trout-fly had fallen on 


the water. From pebbly reaches, quivering in the heat-haze where the foot 
caught on stumps cut foursquare by the chisel-tooth of the beaver; past the 
fringe of the water-willow crowded with the breeding trout-fly and alive 
with toads and water-snakes; over the drifted timber to the grateful shadow 
of big trees that darkened the holes where the fattest fish lay, I worked for 
seven hours. The mountain flanks on either side of the valley gave back the 
heat as the desert gives it, and the dry sand by the railway track, where I 
found a rattlesnake, was hot-iron to the touch. But the trout did not care for 
the heat. They breasted the boiling river for my fly and they got it. I simply 
dare not give my bag. At the fortieth trout I gave up counting, and I had 
leached the fortieth in less than two hours. They were small fish, — not one 
over two pounds, — but they fought like small tigers, and I lost three flies 
before I could understand their methods of escape. Ye gods! That was 
fishing, though it peeled the skin from my nose in strips. 

At twilight Yankee Jim bore me off, protesting, to supper in the hut. The 
fish had prepared me for any surprise, wherefore when Yankee Jim 
introduced me to a young woman of five-and-twenty, with eyes like the 
deep-fringed eyes of the gazelle, and “on the neck the small head buoyant, 
like a bell-flower in its bed,” I said nothing. It was all in the day’s events. 
She was California-raised, the wife of a man who owned a stock-farm “up 
the river a little ways,” and, with her husband, tenant of Yankee Jim’s 
shanty. I know she wore list slippers and did not wear stays; but I know also 
that she was beautiful by any standard of beauty, and that the trout she 
cooked were fit for a king’s supper. And after supper strange men loafed up 
in the dim delicious twilight, with the little news of the day — how a heifer 
had “gone strayed” from Nicholson’s; how the widow at Grant’s Fork 
wouldn’t part with a little hayland nohow, though “she’s an’ her big 
brothers can’t manage more than ha-af their land now. She’s so darned 
proud.” Diana of the Crossways entertained them in queenly wise, and her 
husband and Yankee Jim bade them sit right down and make themselves at 
home. Then did Yankee Jim uncurl his choicest lies on Indian warfare 
aforetime; then did the whisky-flask circle round the little crowd; then did 
Diana’s husband ‘low that he was quite handy with the lariat, but had seen 
men rope a steer by any foot or horn indicated; then did Diana unburden 
herself about her neighbours. The nearest house was three miles away, “but 
the women aren’t nice, neighbourly folk. They talk so. They haven’t got 
anything else to do seemingly. If a woman goes to a dance and has a good 
time, they talk, and if she wears a silk dress, they want to know how jest 
ranchin’ folks — folk on a ranche — come by such things; and they make 


mischief down all the lands here from Gardiner City way back up to 
Livingstone. They’re mostly Montanna raised, and they haven’t been 
nowheres. Ah, how they talk!” “Were things like this,” demanded Diana, 
“in the big world outside, whence I had come?” “Yes,” I said, “things were 
very much the same all over the world,” and I thought of a far-away station 
in India where new dresses and the having of good times at dances raised 
cackle more grammatical perhaps, but no less venomous than the gossip of 
the “Montanna-raised” folk on the ranches of the Yellowstone. 

Next morn I fished again and listened to Diana telling the story of her 
life. I forget what she told me, but I am distinctly aware that she had royal 
eyes and a mouth that the daughter of a hundred earls might have envied — 
so small and so delicately cut it was. “An’ you come back an’ see us again,” 
said the simple-minded folk. “Come back an’ we’ll show you how to catch 
six-pound trout at the head of the cañon.” 

To-day I am in the Yellowstone Park, and I wish I were dead. The train 
halted at Cinnabar station, and we were decanted, a howling crowd of us, 
into stages, variously horsed, for the eight-mile drive to the first spectacle 
of the Park — a place called the Mammoth Hot Springs. “What means this 
eager, anxious throng?” I asked the driver. “You’ve struck one of Rayment’s 
excursion parties — that’s all — a crowd of creator-condemned fools 
mostly. Aren’t you one of ‘em?” “No,” I said. “May I sit up here with you, 
great chief and man with a golden tongue? I do not know Mister Rayment. I 
belong to T. Cook and Son.” The other person, from the quality of the 
material he handles, must be the son of a sea-cook. He collects masses of 
Down-Easters from the New England States and elsewhere and hurls them 
across the Continent and into the Yellowstone Park on tour. A brake-load of 
Cook’s Continental tourists trapezing through Paris (I’ve seen ‘em) are 
angels of light compared to the Rayment trippers. It is not the ghastly 
vulgarity, the oozing, rampant Bessemer-steel self-sufficiency and 
ignorance of the men that revolts me, so much as the display of these same 
qualities in the women-folk. I saw a new type in the coach, and all my 
dreams of a better and more perfect East died away. “Are these — um — 
persons here any sort of persons in their own places?” I asked a shepherd 
who appeared to be herding them. 

“Why, certainly. They include very many prominent and representative 
citizens from seven States of the Union, and most of them are wealthy. Yes, 
sir. Representative and prominent.” 

We ran across bare hills on an unmetalled road under a burning sun in 
front of a volley of playful repartee from the prominent citizens inside. It 


was the 4th of July. The horses had American flags in their head-stalls, 
some of the women wore flags and coloured handkerchiefs in their belts, 
and a young German on the box-seat with me was bewailing the loss of a 
box of crackers. He said he had been sent to the Continent to get his 
schooling and so had lost his American accent; but no Continental 
schooling writes German Jew all over a man’s face and nose. He was a 
rabid American citizen — one of a very difficult class to deal with. As a 
general rule, praise unsparingly, and without discrimination. That keeps 
most men quiet: but some, if you fail to keep up a continuous stream of 
praise, proceed to revile the Old Country — Germans and Irish who are 
more Americans than the Americans are the chief offenders. This young 
American began to attack the English army. He had seen some of it on 
parade and he pitied the men in bearskins as “slaves.” The citizen, by the 
way, has a contempt for his own army which exceeds anything you meet 
among the most illiberal classes in England. I admitted that our army was 
very poor, had done nothing, and had been nowhere. This exasperated him, 
for he expected an argument, and he trampled on the British Lion generally. 
Failing to move me, he vowed that I had no patriotism like his own. I said I 
had not, and further ventured that very few Englishmen had; which, when 
you come to think of it, is quite true. By the time he had proved 
conclusively that before the Prince of Wales came to the throne we should 
be a blethering republic, we struck a road that overhung a river, and my 
interest in “politics” was lost in admiration of the driver’s skill as he sent 
his four big horses along that winding road. There was no room for any sort 
of accident — a shy or a swerve would have dropped us sixty feet into the 
roaring Gardiner River. Some of the persons in the coach remarked that the 
scenery, was “elegant.” Wherefore, even at the risk of my own life, I did 
urgently desire an accident and the massacre of some of the more prominent 
citizens. What “elegance” lies in a thousand-foot pile of honey-coloured 
rock, riven into peak and battlement, the highest peak defiantly crowned by 
an eagle’s nest, the eaglet peering into the gulf and screaming for his food, I 
could not for the life of me understand. But they speak a strange tongue. 

En route we passed other carriages full of trippers, who had done their 
appointed five days in the Park, and yelped at us fraternally as they 
disappeared in clouds of red dust. When we struck the Mammoth Hot 
Spring Hotel — a huge yellow barn — a sign-board informed us that the 
altitude was six thousand two hundred feet. The Park is just a howling 
wilderness of three thousand square miles, full of all imaginable freaks of a 
fiery nature. An hotel company, assisted by the Secretary of State for the 


Interior, appears to control it; there are hotels at all the points of interest, 
guide-books, stalls for the sale of minerals, and so forth, after the model of 
Swiss summer places. 

The tourists — may their master die an evil death at the hand of a mad 
locomotive! — poured into that place with a joyful whoop, and, scarce 
washing the dust from themselves, began to celebrate the 4th of July. They 
called it “patriotic exercises”; elected a clergyman of their own faith as 
president, and, sitting on the landing of the first floor, began to make 
speeches and read the Declaration of Independence. The clergyman rose up 
and told them they were the greatest, freest, sublimest, most chivalrous, and 
richest people on the face of the earth, and they all said Amen. Another 
clergyman asserted in the words of the Declaration that all men were 
created equal, and equally entitled to Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. I should like to know whether the wild and woolly West 
recognises this first right as freely as the grantors intended. The clergyman 
then bade the world note that the tourists included representatives of seven 
of the New England States; whereat I felt deeply sorry for the New England 
States in their latter days. He opined that this running to and fro upon the 
earth, under the auspices of the excellent Rayment, would draw America 
more closely together, especially when the Westerners remembered the 
perils that they of the East had surmounted by rail and river. At duly 
appointed intervals the congregation sang “My country, ‘tis of thee” to the 
tune of “God save the Queen” (here they did not stand up) and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” (here they did), winding up the exercise with some 
doggrel of their own composition to the tune of “John Brown’s Body,” 
movingly setting forth the perils before alluded to. They then adjourned to 
the verandahs and watched fire-crackers of the feeblest, exploding one by 
one, for several hours. 

What amazed me was the calm with which these folks gathered together 
and commenced to belaud their noble selves, their country, and their 
“institootions” and everything else that was theirs. The language was, to 
these bewildered ears, wild advertisement, gas, bunkum, blow, anything 
you please beyond the bounds of common sense. An archangel, selling 
town-lots on the Glassy Sea, would have blushed to the tips of his wings to 
describe his property in similar terms. Then they gathered round the pastor 
and told him his little sermon was “perfectly glorious,” really grand, 
sublime, and so forth, and he bridled ecclesiastically. At the end a perfectly 
unknown man attacked me and asked me what I thought of American 
patriotism. I said there was nothing like it in the Old Country. By the way, 


always tell an American this. It soothes him. 

Then said he: “Are you going to get out your letters, — your letters of 
naturalisation?” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“T presoom you do business in this country, and make money out of it, — 
and it seems to me that it would be your dooty.” 

“Sir,” said I, sweetly, “there is a forgotten little island across the seas 
called England. It is not much bigger than the Yellowstone Park. In that 
island a man of your country could work, marry, make his fortune or twenty 
fortunes, and die. Throughout his career not one soul would ask him 
whether he were a British subject or a child of the Devil. Do you 
understand?” 

I think he did, because he said something about “Britishers” which 
wasn’t complimentary. 


No. XXX 


SHOWS HOW I ENTERED MAZANDERAN OF THE PERSIANS AND 
SAW DEVILS OF EVERY COLOUR, AND SOME TROOPERS. HELL 
AND THE OLD LADY FROM CHICAGO. THE CAPTAIN AND THE 
LIEUTENANT. 

“That desolate land and lone Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone Roar 
down their mountain path.” 

Twice have I written this letter from end to end. Twice have I torn it up, 
fearing lest those across the water should say that I had gone mad on a 
sudden. Now we will begin for the third time quite solemnly and soberly. I 
have been through the Yellowstone National Park in a buggy, in the 
company of an adventurous old lady from Chicago and her husband, who 
disapproved of scenery as being “ongodly.” I fancy it scared them. 

We began, as you know, with the Mammoth Hot Springs. They are only a 
gigantic edition of those pink and white terraces not long ago destroyed by 
earthquake in New Zealand. At one end of the little valley in which the 
hotel stands the lime-laden springs that break from the pine-covered 
hillsides have formed a frozen cataract of white, lemon, and palest pink 
formation, through and over and in which water of the warmest bubbles and 
drips and trickles from pale-green lagoon to exquisitely fretted basin. The 
ground rings hollow as a kerosene-tin, and some day the Mammoth Hotel, 
guests and all, will sink into the caverns below and be turned into a 
stalactite. When I set foot on the first of the terraces, a tourist-trampled 
ramp of scabby grey stuff, I met a stream of iron-red hot water which 
ducked into a hole like a rabbit. Followed a gentle chuckle of laughter, and 
then a deep, exhausted sigh from nowhere in particular. Fifty feet above my 
head a jet of steam rose up and died out in the blue. It was worse than the 
boiling mountain at Myanoshita. The dirty white deposit gave place to lime 
whiter than snow; and I found a basin which some learned hotel-keeper has 
christened Cleopatra’s pitcher, or Mark Antony’s whisky-jug, or something 
equally poetical. It was made of frosted silver; it was filled with water as 
clear as the sky. I do not know the depth of that wonder. The eye looked 
down beyond grottoes and caves of beryl into an abyss that communicated 
directly with the central fires of earth. And the pool was in pain, so that it 
could not refrain from talking about it; muttering and chattering and 
moaning. From the lips of the lime-ledges, forty feet under water, spurts of 
silver bubbles would fly up and break the peace of the crystal atop. Then 


the whole pool would shake and grow dim, and there were noises. I 
removed myself only to find other pools all equally unhappy, rifts in the 
ground, full of running, red-hot water, slippery sheets of deposit overlaid 
with greenish grey hot water, and here and there pit-holes dry as a rifled 
tomb in India, dusty and waterless. Elsewhere the infernal waters had first 
boiled dead and then embalmed the pines and underwood, or the forest trees 
had taken heart and smothered up a blind formation with greenery, so that it 
was only by scraping the earth you could tell what fires had raged beneath. 
Yet the pines will win the battle in years to come, because Nature, who first 
forges all her work in her great smithies, has nearly finished this job, and is 
ready to temper it in the soft brown earth. The fires are dying down; the 
hotel is built where terraces have overflowed into flat wastes of deposit; the 
pines have taken possession of the high ground whence the terraces first 
started. Only the actual curve of the cataract stands clear, and it is guarded 
by soldiers who patrol it with loaded six-shooters, in order that the tourist 
may not bring up fence-rails and sink them in a pool, or chip the fretted 
tracery of the formations with a geological hammer, or, walking where the 
crust is too thin, foolishly cook himself. 

I manceuvred round those soldiers. They were cavalry in a very slovenly 
uniform, dark-blue blouse, and light-blue trousers unstrapped, cut spoon- 
shape over the boot; cartridge belt, revolver, peaked cap, and worsted 
gloves — black buttons! By the mercy of Allah I opened conversation with 
a spectacled Scot. He had served the Queen in the Marines and a Line 
regiment, and the “go-fever” being in his bones, had drifted to America, 
there to serve Uncle Sam. We sat on the edge of an extinct little pool, that 
under happier circumstances would have grown into a geyser, and began to 
discuss things generally. To us appeared yet another soldier. No need to ask 
his nationality or to be told that the troop called him “The Henglishman.” A 
cockney was he, who had seen something of warfare in Egypt, and had 
taken his discharge from a Fusilier regiment not unknown to you. 

“And how do things go?” 

“Very much as you please,” said they. “There’s not half the discipline 
here that there is in the Queen’s service — not half — nor the work either, 
but what there is, is rough work. Why, there’s a sergeant now with a black 
eye that one of our men gave him. They won’t say anything about that, of 
course. Our punishments? Fines mostly, and then if you carry on too much 
you go to the cooler — that’s the clink. Yes, Sir. Horses? Oh, they’re devils, 
these Montanna horses. Bronchos mostly. We don’t slick ‘em up for parade 
— not much. And the amount of schooling that you put into one English 


troop-horse would be enough for a whole squadron of these creatures. 
You’ll meet more troopers further up the Park. Go and look at their horses 
and their turnouts. I fancy it’ll startle you. I’m wearing a made tie and a 
breastpin under my blouse? Of course I am! I can wear anything I darn 
please. We aren’t particular here. I shouldn’t dare come on parade — no, 
nor yet fatigue duty — in this condition in the Old Country; but it don’t 
matter here. But don’t you forget, Sir, that it’s taught me how to trust to 
myself, and my shooting irons. I don’t want fifty orders to move me across 
the Park, and catch a poacher. Yes, they poach here. Men come in with an 
outfit and ponies, smuggle in a gun or two, and shoot the bison. If you 
interfere, they shoot at you. Then you confiscate all their outfit and their 
ponies. We have a pound full of them now down below. There’s our Captain 
over yonder. Speak to him if you want to know anything special. This 
service isn’t a patch on the Old Country’s service; but you look, if it was 
worked up it would be just a Hell of a service. But these citizens despise us, 
and they put us on to road-mending, and such like. ‘Nough to ruin any 
army.” 

To the Captain I addressed myself after my friends had gone. They told 
me that a good many American officers dressed by the French army. The 
Captain certainly might have been mistaken for a French officer of light 
cavalry, and he had more than the courtesy of a Frenchman. Yes, he had 
read a good deal about our Indian border warfare, and had been much 
struck with the likeness it bore to Red Indian warfare. I had better, when I 
reached the next cavalry post, scattered between two big geyser basins, 
introduce myself to a Captain and Lieutenant. They could show me things. 
He himself was devoting all his time to conserving the terraces, and 
surreptitiously running hot water into dried-up basins that fresh pools might 
form. “I get very interested in that sort of thing. It’s not duty, but it’s what 
I’m put here for.” And then he began to talk of his troop as I have heard his 
brethren in India talk. Such a troop! Built up carefully, and watched 
lovingly; “not a man that I’d wish to exchange, and, what’s more, I believe 
not a man that would wish to leave on his own account. We’re different, I 
believe, from the English. Your officers value the horses; we set store on 
the men. We train them more than we do the horses.” 

Of the American trooper I will tell you more hereafter. He is not a 
gentleman to be trifled with. 

Next dawning, entering a buggy of fragile construction, with the old 
people from Chicago, I embarked on my perilous career. We ran straight up 
a mountain till we could see, sixty miles away, the white houses of Cook 


City on another mountain, and the whiplash-like trail leading thereto. The 
live air made me drunk. If Tom, the driver, had proposed to send the mares 
in a bee-line to the city, I should have assented, and so would the old lady, 
who chewed gum and talked about her symptoms. The tub-ended rock-dog, 
which is but the translated prairie-dog, broke across the road under our 
horses’ feet, the rabbit and the chipmunk danced with fright; we heard the 
roar of the river, and the road went round a corner. On one side piled rock 
and shale, that enjoined silence for fear of a general slide-down; on the 
other a sheer drop, and a fool of a noisy river below. Then, apparently in the 
middle of the road, lest any should find driving too easy, a post of rock. 
Nothing beyond that save the flank of a cliff. Then my stomach departed 
from me, as it does when you swing, for we left the dirt, which was at least 
some guarantee of safety, and sailed out round the curve, and up a steep 
incline, on a plank-road built out from the cliff. The planks were nailed at 
the outer edge, and did not shift or creak very much — but enough, quite 
enough. That was the Golden Gate. I got my stomach back again when we 
trotted out on to a vast upland adorned with a lake and hills. Have you ever 
seen an untouched land — the face of virgin Nature? It is rather a curious 
sight, because the hills are choked with timber that has never known an axe, 
and the storm has rent a way through this timber, so that a hundred 
thousand trees lie matted together in swathes; and, since each tree lies 
where it falls, you may behold trunk and branch returning to the earth 
whence they sprang — exactly as the body of man returns — each limb 
making its own little grave, the grass climbing above the bark, till at last 
there remains only the outline of a tree upon the rank undergrowth. 

Then we drove under a cliff of obsidian, which is black glass, some two 
hundred feet high; and the road at its foot was made of black glass that 
crackled. This was no great matter, because half an hour before Tom had 
pulled up in the woods that we might sufficiently admire a mountain who 
stood all by himself, shaking with laughter or rage. 

The glass cliff overlooks a lake where the beavers built a dam about a 
mile and a half long in a zig-zag line, as their necessities prompted. Then 
came the Government and strictly preserved them, and, as you shall learn 
later on, they be damn impudent beasts. The old lady had hardly explained 
the natural history of beavers before we climbed some hills — it really 
didn’t matter in that climate, because we could have scaled the stars — and 
(this mattered very much indeed) shot down a desperate, dusty slope, 
brakes shrieking on the wheels, the mares clicking among unseen rocks, the 
dust dense as a fog, and a wall of trees on either side. “How do the heavy 


four-horse coaches take it, Tom?” I asked, remembering that some twenty- 
three souls had gone that way half an hour before. “Take it at the run!” said 
Tom, spitting out the dust. Of course there was a sharp curve, and a bridge 
at the bottom, but luckily nothing met us, and we came to a wooden shanty 
called an hotel, in time for a crazy tiffin served by very gorgeous handmaids 
with very pink cheeks. When health fails in other and more exciting 
pursuits, a season as “help” in one of the Yellowstone hotels will restore the 
frailest constitution. 

Then by companies after tiffin we walked chattering to the uplands of 
Hell. They call it the Norris Geyser Basin on Earth. It was as though the 
tide of desolation had gone out, but would presently return, across 
innumerable acres of dazzling white geyser formation. There were no 
terraces here, but all other horrors. Not ten yards from the road a blast of 
steam shot up roaring every few seconds, a mud volcano spat filth to 
Heaven, streams of hot water rumbled under foot, plunged through the dead 
pines in steaming cataracts and died on a waste of white where green-grey, 
black-yellow, and pink pools roared, shouted, bubbled, or hissed as their 
wicked fancies prompted. By the look of the eye the place should have been 
frozen over. By the feel of the feet it was warm. I ventured out among the 
pools, carefully following tracks, but one unwary foot began to sink, a 
squirt of water followed, and having no desire to descend quick into Tophet 
I returned to the shore where the mud and the sulphur and the nameless fat 
ooze-vegetation of Lethe lay. But the very road rang as though built over a 
gulf; and besides, how was I to tell when the raving blast of steam would 
find its vent insufficient and blow the whole affair into Nirvana? There was 
a potent stench of stale eggs everywhere, and crystals of sulphur crumbled 
under the foot, and the glare of the sun on the white stuff was blinding. 
Sitting under a bank, to me appeared a young trooper — ex-Cape mounted 
Rifles, this man: the real American seems to object to his army — mounted 
on a horse half-maddened by the noise and steam and smell. He carried 
only the six-shooter and cartridge-belt. On service the Springfield carbine 
(which is clumsy) and a cartridge-belt slung diagonally complete 
equipment. The sword is no earthly use for Border warfare and, except at 
state parades, is never worn. The saddle is the McClellan tree over a four- 
folded blanket. Sweat-leathers you must pay for yourself. And the beauty of 
the tree is that it necessitates first very careful girthing and a thorough 
knowledge of tricks with the blanket to suit the varying conditions of the 
horse — a broncho will bloat in a night if he can get at a bellyful — and, 
secondly, even more careful riding to prevent galling. Crupper and breast- 


band do not seem to be used, — but they are casual about their 
accoutrements, — and the bit is the single, jaw-breaking curb which 
American war-pictures show us. That young man was very handsome, and 
the grey service hat — most like the under half of a seedy terai — shaded 
his strong face admirably as his horse backed and shivered and sidled and 
plunged all over the road, and he lectured from his saddle, one foot out of 
the heavy-hooded stirrup, one hand on the sweating neck. “He’s not used to 
the Park, this brute, and he’s a confirmed bolter on parade; but we 
understand each other.” Whoosh! went the steam-blast down the road with a 
dry roar. Round spun the troop horse prepared to bolt, and, his momentum 
being suddenly checked, reared till I thought he would fall back on his 
rider. “Oh no; we’ve settled that little matter when I was breaking him,” 
said Centaur. “He used to try to fall back on me. Isn’t he a devil? I think 
you’d laugh to see the way our regiments are horsed. Sometimes a big 
Montana beast like mine has a thirteen-two broncho pony for neighbour, 
and it’s annoying if you’re used to better things. And oh, how you have to 
ride your mount! It’s necessary; but I can tell you at the end of a long day’s 
march, when you’d give all the world to ride like a sack, it isn’t sweet to get 
extra drill for slouching. When we’re turned out, we’re turned out for 
anything — not a fifteen-mile trot, but for the use and behoof of all the 
Northern States. I’ve been in Arizona. A trooper there who had been in 
India told me that Arizona was like Afghanistan. There’s nothing under 
Heaven there except horned toads and rattlesnakes — and Indians. Our 
trouble is that we only deal with Indians and they don’t teach us much, and 
of course the citizens look down on us and all that. As a matter of fact, I 
suppose we’re really only mounted infantry, but remember we’re the best 
mounted infantry in the world.” And the horse danced a fandango in proof. 

“My faith!” said I, looking at the dusty blouse, grey hat, soiled leather 
accoutrements, and whalebone poise of the wearer. “If they are all like you, 
you are.” 

“Thanks, whoever you may be. Of course if we were turned into a lawn- 
tennis court and told to resist, say, your heavy cavalry, we’d be ridden off 
the face of the earth if we couldn’t get away. We have neither the weight 
nor the drill for a charge. My horse, for instance, by English standards, is 
half-broken, and like all the others, he bolts when we’re in line. But cavalry 
charge against cavalry charge doesn’t happen often, and if it did, well — all 
our men know that up to a hundred yards they are absolutely safe behind 
this old thing.” He patted his revolver pouch. “Absolutely safe from any 
shooting of yours. What man do you think would dare to use a pistol at 


even thirty yards, if his life depended oh it? Not one of your men. They 
can’t shoot. We can. You’ |! hear about that down the Park — further up.” 

Then he added, courteously: “Just now it seems that the English supply 
all the men to the American Army. That’s what makes them so good 
perhaps.” And with mutual expressions of good-will we parted — he to an 
outlying patrol fifteen miles away, I to my buggy and the old lady, who, 
regarding the horrors of the fire-holes, could only say, “Good Lord!” at 
thirty-second intervals. Her husband talked about “dreffel waste of steam- 
power,” and we went on in the clear, crisp afternoon, speculating as to the 
formation of geysers. 

“What I say,” shrieked the old lady apropos of matters theological, “and 
what I say more, after having seen all that, is that the Lord has ordained a 
Hell for such as disbelieve his gracious works.” 

Nota bene. — Tom had profanely cursed the near mare for stumbling. He 
looked straight in front of him and said no word, but the left corner of his 
left eye flickered in my direction. 

“And if,” continued the old lady, “if we find a thing so dreffel as all that 
steam and sulphur allowed on the face of the earth, musn’t we believe that 
there is something ten thousand times more terrible below prepared untoe 
our destruction?” 

Some people have a wonderful knack of extracting comfort from things. I 
am ashamed to say I agreed ostentatiously with the old lady. She developed 
the personal view of the matter. 

“Now I shall be able to say something to Anna Fincher about her way of 
living. Shan’t I, Blake?” This to her husband. 

“Yes,” said he, speaking slowly after a heavy tiffin. “But the girl’s a good 
girl;” and they fell to arguing as to whether the luckless Anna Fincher really 
stood in need of lectures edged with Hell fire (she went to dances I believe), 
while I got out and walked in the dust alongside of Tom. 

“T drive blame cur’ous kinder folk through this place,” said he. “Blame 
cur’ous. ‘Seems a pity that they should ha’ come so far just to liken Norris 
Basin to Hell. ‘Guess Chicago would ha’ served ‘em, speaking in 
comparison, jest as good.” 

We curved the hill and entered a forest of spruce, the path serpentining 
between the tree-boles, the wheels running silent on immemorial mould. 
There was nothing alive in the forest save ourselves. Only a river was 
speaking angrily somewhere to the right. For miles we drove till Tom bade 
us alight and look at certain falls. Wherefore we stepped out of that forest 
and nearly fell down a cliff which guarded a tumbled river and returned 


demanding fresh miracles. If the water had run uphill, we should perhaps 
have taken more notice of it; but ‘twas only a waterfall, and I really forget 
whether the water was warm or cold. There is a stream here called Firehole 
River. It is fed by the overflow from the various geysers and basins, — a 
warm and deadly river wherein no fish breed. I think we crossed it a few 
dozen times in the course of a day. 

Then the sun began to sink, and there was a taste of frost about, and we 
went swiftly from the forest into the open, dashed across a branch of the 
Firehole River and found a wood shanty, even rougher than the last, at 
which, after a forty-mile drive, we were to dine and sleep. Half a mile from 
this place stood, on the banks of the Firehole River, a “beaver-lodge,” and 
there were rumours of bears and other cheerful monsters in the woods on 
the hill at the back of the building. 

In the cool, crisp quiet of the evening I sought that river, and found a pile 
of newly gnawed sticks and twigs. The beaver works with the cold-chisel, 
and a few clean strokes suffice to level a four-inch bole. Across the water 
on the far bank glimmered, with the ghastly white of peeled dead timber, 
the beaver-lodge — a mass of dishevelled branches. The inhabitants had 
dammed the stream lower down and spread it into a nice little lake. The 
question was would they come out for their walk before it got too dark to 
see. They came — blessings on their blunt muzzles, they came — as 
shadows come, drifting down the stream, stirring neither foot nor tail. There 
were three of them. One went down to investigate the state of the dam; the 
other two began to look for supper. There is only one thing more startling 
than the noiselessness of a tiger in the jungle, and that is the noiselessness 
of a beaver in the water. The straining ear could catch no sound whatever 
till they began to eat the thick green river-scudge that they call beaver- 
grass. I, bowed among the logs, held my breath and stared with all my eyes. 
They were not ten yards from me, and they would have eaten their dinner in 
peace so long as I had kept absolutely still. They were dear and desirable 
beasts, and I was just preparing to creep a step nearer when that wicked old 
lady from Chicago clattered down the bank, an umbrella in her hand, 
shrieking: “Beavers, beavers! Young man, whurr are those beavers? Good 
Lord! What was that now?” 

The solitary watcher might have heard a pistol shot ring through the air. I 
wish it had killed the old lady, but it was only the beaver giving warning of 
danger with the slap of his tail on the water. It was exactly like the “phink” 
of a pistol fired with damp powder. Then there were no more beavers — not 
a whisker-end. The lodge, however, was there, and a beast lower than any 


beaver began to throw stones at it because the old lady from Chicago said: 
“P’raps, if you rattle them up they’ll come out. I do so want to see a 
beaver.” 

Yet it cheers me to think I have seen the beaver in his wilds. Never will I 
go to the Zoo. That even, after supper — ’twere flattery to call it dinner — 
a Captain and a Subaltern of the cavalry post appeared at the hotel. These 
were the officers of whom the Mammoth Springs Captain had spoken. The 
Lieutenant had read everything that he could lay hands on about the Indian 
army, especially our cavalry arrangements, and was very full of a scheme 
for raising the riding Red Indians — it is not every noble savage that will 
make a trooper — into frontier levies — a sort of Khyber guard. “Only,” as 
he said ruefully, “there is no frontier these days, and all our Indian wars are 
nearly over. Those beautiful beasts will die out, and nobody will ever know 
what splendid cavalry they can make.” 

The Captain told stories of Border warfare — of ambush, firing on the 
rear-guard, heat that split the skull better than any tomahawk, cold that 
wrinkled the very liver, night-stampedes of baggage-mules, raiding of 
cattle, and hopeless stern-chases into inhospitable hills, when the cavalry 
knew that they were not only being outpaced but outspied. Then he spoke 
of one fair charge when a tribe gave battle in the open and the troopers rode 
in swordless, firing right and left with their revolvers and — it was 
excessively uncomfy for that tribe. And I spoke of what men had told me of 
huntings in Burma, of hill-climbing in the Black Mountain affair, and so 
forth. 

“Exactly!” said the Captain. “Nobody knows and nobody cares. What 
does it matter to the Down-Easter who Wrap-up-his-Tail was?” 

“And what does the fat Briton know or care about Boh Hla-Oo?” said I. 
Then both together: “Depend upon it, my dear Sir, the army in both Anglo- 
Saxon countries is a mischievously underestimated institution, and it’s a 
pleasure to meet a man who,” etc., etc. And we nodded triangularly in all 
good will, and swore eternal friendship. The Lieutenant made a statement 
which rather amazed me. He said that, on account of the scarcity of 
business, many American officers were to be found getting practical 
instruction from little troubles among the South American Republics. When 
the need broke out they would return. “There is so little for us to do, and the 
Republic has a trick of making us hedge and ditch for our pay. A little road- 
making on service is not a bad thing, but continuous navvying is enough to 
knock the heart out of any army.” 

I agreed, and we sat up till two in the morning swapping the lies of East 


and West. As that glorious chief Man-afraid-of-Pink-Rats once said to the 
Agent on the Reservation: “‘Melican officer good man. Heap good man. 
Drink me. Drink he. Drink me. Drink he. Drink he. Me blind. Heap good 
man!” 


No. XXXI 


ENDS WITH THE CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. THE MAIDEN 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE — LARRY — ”WRAP-UP-HIS-TAIL” — 
TOM — THE OLD LADY FROM CHICAGO — AND A FEW 
NATURAL PHENOMENA — INCLUDING ONE BRITON. 

“What man would read and read the selfsame faces And like the marbles 
which the windmill grinds, Rub smooth forever with the same smooth 
minds, This year retracing last year’s every year’s dull traces, When there 
are woods and unmanstifled places?” — Lowell. 

Once upon a time there was a carter who brought his team and a friend 
into the Yellowstone Park without due thought. Presently they came upon a 
few of the natural beauties of the place, and that carter turned his team into 
his friend’s team howling: “Get back o’ this, Jim. All Hell’s alight under our 
noses.” And they call the place Hell’s Half-acre to this day. We, too, the old 
lady from Chicago, her husband, Tom, and the good little mares came to 
Hell’s Half-acre, which is about sixty acres, and when Tom said: “Would 
you like to drive over it?” we said: “Certainly no, and if you do, we shall 
report you to the authorities.” There was a plain, blistered and peeled and 
abominable, and it was given over to the sportings and spoutings of devils 
who threw mud and steam and dirt at each other with whoops and halloos 
and bellowing curses. The place smelt of the refuse of the Pit, and that 
odour mixed with the clean, wholesome aroma of the pines in our nostrils 
throughout the day. Be it known that the Park is laid out, like Ollendorf, in 
exercises of progressive difficulty. Hell’s Half-acre was a prelude to ten or 
twelve miles of geyser formation. We passed hot streams boiling in the 
forest; saw whiffs of steam beyond these, and yet other whiffs breaking 
through the misty green hills in the far distance; we trampled on sulphur, 
and sniffed things much worse than any sulphur which is known to the 
upper world; and so came upon a park-like place where Tom suggested we 
should get out and play with the geysers. 

Imagine mighty green fields splattered with lime beds: all the flowers of 
the summer growing up to the very edge of the lime. That was the first 
glimpse of the geyser basins. The buggy had pulled up close to a rough, 
broken, blistered cone of stuff between ten and twenty feet high. There was 
trouble in that place — moaning, splashing, gurgling, and the clank of 
machinery. A spurt of boiling water jumped into the air and a wash of water 
followed. I removed swiftly. The old lady from Chicago shrieked. “What a 


wicked waste!” said her husband. I think they call it the Riverside Geyser. 
Its spout was torn and ragged like the mouth of a gun when a shell has burst 
there. It grumbled madly for a moment or two and then was still. I crept 
over the steaming lime — it was the burning marl on which Satan lay — 
and looked fearfully down its mouth. You should never look a gift geyser in 
the mouth. I beheld a horrible slippery slimy funnel with water rising and 
falling ten feet at a time. Then the water rose to lip level with a rush and an 
infernal bubbling troubled this Devil’s Bethesda before the sullen heave of 
the crest of a wave lapped over the edge and made me run. Mark the nature, 
of the human soul! I had begun with awe, not to say terror. I stepped back 
from the flanks of the Riverside Geyser saying: “Pooh! Is that all it can 
do?” Yet for aught I knew the whole thing might have blown up at a 
minute’s notice; she, he, or it being an arrangement of uncertain temper. 

We drifted on up that miraculous valley. On either side of us were hills 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet high and wooded from heel to crest. 
As far as the eye could range forward were columns of steam in the air, 
misshapen lumps of lime, most like preadamite monsters, still pools of 
turquoise blue, stretches of blue cornflowers, a river that coiled on itself 
twenty times, boulders of strange colours, and ridges of glaring, staring 
white. 

The old lady from Chicago poked with her parasol at the pools as though 
they had been alive. On one particularly innocent-looking little puddle she 
turned her back for a moment, and there rose behind her a twenty-foot 
column of water and steam. Then she shrieked and protested that “she never 
thought it would ha’ done it,” and the old man chewed his tobacco steadily, 
and mourned for steam power wasted. I embraced the whitened stump of a 
middle-sized pine that had grown all too close to a hot pool’s lip, and the 
whole thing turned over under my hand as a tree would do in a nightmare. 
From right and left came the trumpetings of elephants at play. I stepped into 
a pool of old dried blood rimmed with the nodding cornflowers; the blood 
changed to ink even as I trod; and ink and blood were washed away in a 
spurt of boiling sulphurous water spat out from the lee of a bank of flowers. 
This sounds mad, doesn’t it? 

A moonfaced trooper of German extraction — never was Park so 
carefully patrolled — came up to inform us that as yet we had not seen any 
of the real geysers, that they were all a mile or so up the valley, tastefully 
scattered round the hotel in which we would rest for the night. America is a 
free country, but the citizens look down on the soldier. I had to entertain 
that trooper. The old lady from Chicago would have none of him; so we 


loafed along together, now across half-rotten pine logs sunk in swampy 
ground, anon over the ringing geyser formation, then knee-deep through 
long grass. 

“And why did you ‘list?” said I. 

The moonfaced one’s face began to work. I thought he would have a fit, 
but he told me a story instead — such a nice tale of a naughty little girl who 
wrote love letters to two men at once. She was a simple village wife, but a 
wicked “Family Novelette” countess couldn’t have accomplished her ends 
better. She drove one man nearly wild with her pretty little treachery; and 
the other man abandoned her and came West to forget. Moonface was that 
man. 

We rounded a low spur of hill, and came out upon a field of aching 
snowy lime, rolled in sheets, twisted into knots, riven with rents and 
diamonds and stars, stretching for more than half a mile in every direction. 
In this place of despair lay most of the big geysers who know when there is 
trouble in Krakatoa, who tell the pines when there is a cyclone on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and who — are exhibited to visitors under pretty and 
fanciful names. The first mound that I encountered belonged to a goblin 
splashing in his tub. I heard him kick, pull a shower-bath on his shoulders, 
gasp, crack his joints, and rub himself down with a towel; then he let the 
water out of the bath, as a thoughtful man should, and it all sank down out 
of sight till another goblin arrived. Yet they called this place the Lioness 
and the Cubs. It lies not very far from the Lion, which is a sullen, roaring 
beast, and they say that when it is very active the other geysers presently 
follow suit. After the Krakatoa eruption all the geysers went mad together, 
spouting, spurting, and bellowing till men feared that they would rip up the 
whole field. Mysterious sympathies exist among them, and when the 
Giantess speaks (of her more anon) they all hold their peace. 

I was watching a solitary spring, when, far across the fields, stood up a 
plume of spun glass, iridescent and superb, against the sky. “That,” said the 
trooper, “is Old Faithful. He goes off every sixty-five minutes to the 
minute, plays for five minutes, and sends up a column of water a hundred 
and fifty feet high. By the time you have looked at all the other geysers he 
will be ready to play.” 

So we looked and we wondered at the Beehive, whose mouth is built up 
exactly like a hive; at the Turban (which is not in the least like a turban); 
and at many, many other geysers, hot holes, and springs. Some of them 
rumbled, some hissed, some went off spasmodically, and others lay still in 
sheets of sapphire and beryl. 


Would you believe that even these terrible creatures have to be guarded 
by the troopers to prevent the irreverent American from chipping the cones 
to pieces, or worse still, making the geysers sick? If you take of soft-soap a 
small barrelful and drop it down a geyser’s mouth, that geyser will 
presently be forced to lay all before you and for days afterwards will be of 
an irritated and inconsistent stomach. When they told me the tale I was 
filled with sympathy. Now I wish that I had stolen soap and tried the 
experiment on some lonely little beast of a geyser in the woods. It sounds 
so probable — and so human. 

Yet he would be a bold man who would administer emetics to the 
Giantess. She is flat-lipped, having no mouth, she looks like a pool, fifty 
feet long and thirty wide, and there is no ornamentation about her. At 
irregular intervals she speaks, and sends up a column of water over two 
hundred feet high to begin with; then she is angry for a day and a half — 
sometimes for two days. Owing to her peculiarity of going mad in the night 
not many people have seen the Giantess at her finest; but the clamour of her 
unrest, men say, shakes the wooden hotel, and echoes like thunder among 
the hills. When I saw her trouble was brewing. The pool bubbled seriously, 
and at five-minute intervals, sank a foot or two, then rose, washed over the 
rim, and huge steam bubbles broke on the top. Just before an eruption the 
water entirely disappears from view. Whenever you see the water die down 
in a geyser-mouth get away as fast as you can. I saw a tiny little geyser suck 
in its breath in this way, and instinct made me retire while it hooted after 
me. 

Leaving the Giantess to swear, and spit, and thresh about, we went over 
to Old Faithful, who by reason of his faithfulness has benches close to him 
whence you may comfortably watch. At the appointed hour we heard the 
water flying up and down the mouth with the sob of waves in a cave. Then 
came the preliminary gouts, then a roar and a rush, and that glittering 
column of diamonds rose, quivered, stood still for a minute. Then it broke, 
and the rest was a confused snarl of water not thirty feet high. All the young 
ladies — not more than twenty — in the tourist band remarked that it was 
“elegant,” and betook themselves to writing their names in the bottoms of 
shallow pools. Nature fixes the insult indelibly, and the after-years will 
learn that “Hattie,” “Sadie,” “Mamie,” “Sophie,” and so forth, have taken 
out their hair-pins, and scrawled on the face of Old Faithful. 

The congregation returned to the hotel to put down their impressions in 
diaries and note-books which they wrote up ostentatiously in the verandahs. 
It was a sweltering hot day, albeit we stood somewhat higher than the 


summit of Jakko, and I left that raw pine-creaking caravanserai for the cool 
shade of a clump of pines between whose trunks glimmered tents. A batch 
of troopers came down the road, and flung themselves across country into 
their rough lines. Verily the ‘Melican cavalry-man can ride, though he 
keeps his accoutrements pig, and his horse cow-fashion. 

I was free of that camp in five minutes — free to play with the heavy 
lumpy carbines, to have the saddles stripped, and punch the horses 
knowingly in the ribs. One of the men had been in the fight with “Wrap-up- 
his-Tail” before alluded to, and he told me how that great chief, his horse’s 
tail tied up in red calico, swaggered in front of the United States cavalry, 
challenging all to single combat. But he was slain, and a few of his tribe 
with him. “There’s no use in an Indian, anyway,” concluded my friend. 

A couple of cowboys — real cowboys, not the Buffalo Bill article — 
jingled through the camp amid a shower of mild chaff. They were on their 
way to Cook City, I fancy, and I know that they never washed. But they 
were picturesque ruffians with long spurs, hooded stirrups, slouch hats, fur 
weather-cloths over their knees, and pistol-butts easy to hand. 

“The cowboy’s goin’ under before long,” said my friend. “Soon as the 
country’s settled up he’ll have to go. But he’s mighty useful now. What 
should we do without the cowboy?” 

“As how?” said I, and the camp laughed. 

“He has the money. We have the know-how. He comes in in winter to 
play poker at the military posts. We play poker — a few. When he’s lost his 
money we make him drunk and let him go. Sometimes we get the wrong 
man.” And he told a tale of an innocent cowboy who turned up, cleaned 
out, at a post, and played poker for thirty-six hours. But it was the post that 
was Cleaned out when that long-haired Caucasian Ah Sin removed himself, 
heavy with everybody’s pay, and declining the proffered liquor. “Naow,” 
said the historian, “I don’t play with no cowboy unless he’s a little bit drunk 
first.” 

Ere I departed I gathered from more than one man that significant fact 
that up to one hundred yards he felt absolutely secure behind his revolver. 

“In England, I understand,” quoth a limber youth from the South, “in 
England a man aren’t allowed to play with no firearms. He’s got to be 
taught all that when he enlists. I didn’t want much teaching how to shoot 
straight ‘fore I served Uncle Sam. And that’s just where it is. But you was 
talking about your horse guards now?” 

I explained briefly some peculiarities of equipment connected with our 
crackest crack cavalry. I grieve to say the camp roared. 


“Take ‘em over swampy ground. Let ‘em run around a bit an’ work the 
starch out of ‘em, an’ then, Almighty, if we wouldn’t plug ‘em at ease I’d 
eat their horses!” 

“But suppose they engaged in the open?” said I. 

“Engage the Hades. Not if there was a tree-trunk within twenty miles 
they couldn t engage in the open!” 

Gentlemen, the officers, have you ever seriously considered the existence 
on earth of a cavalry who by preference would fight in timber? The evident 
sincerity of the proposition made me think hard as I moved over to the hotel 
and joined a party exploration, which, diving into the woods, unearthed a 
pit pool of burningest water fringed with jet black sand — all the ground 
near by being pure white. But miracles pall when they arrive at the rate of 
twenty a day. A flaming dragonfly flew over the pool, reeled and dropped 
on the water, dying without a quiver of his gorgeous wings, and the pool 
said nothing whatever, but sent its thin steam wreaths up to the burning sky. 
I prefer pools that talk. 

There was a maiden — a very trim maiden — who had just stepped out 
of one of Mr. James’s novels. She owned a delightful mother and an equally 
delightful father, a heavy-eyed, slow-voiced man of finance. The parents 
thought that their daughter wanted change. She lived in New Hampshire. 
Accordingly, she had dragged them up to Alaska, to the Yosemite Valley, 
and was now returning leisurely via the Yellowstone just in time for the tail- 
end of the summer season at Saratoga. We had met once or twice before in 
the Park, and I had been amazed and amused at her critical commendation 
of the wonders that she saw. From that very resolute little mouth I received 
a lecture on American literature, the nature and inwardness of Washington 
society, the precise value of Cable’s works as compared with “Uncle 
Remus” Harris, and a few other things that had nothing whatever to do with 
geysers, but were altogether delightful. Now an English maiden who had 
stumbled on a dust-grimed, lime-washed, sun-peeled, collarless wanderer 
come from and going to goodness knows where, would, her mother inciting 
her and her father brandishing his umbrella, have regarded him as a 
dissolute adventurer. Not so those delightful people from New Hampshire. 
They were good enough to treat me — it sounds almost incredible — as a 
human being, possibly respectable, probably not in immediate need of 
financial assistance. Papa talked pleasantly and to the point. The little 
maiden strove valiantly with the accent of her birth and that of her reading, 
and mamma smiled benignly in the background. 

Balance this with a story of a young English idiot I met knocking about 


inside his high collars, attended by a valet. He condescended to tell me that 
“you can’t be too careful who you talk to in these parts,” and stalked on, 
fearing, I suppose, every minute for his social chastity. Now that man was a 
barbarian (I took occasion to tell him so), for he comported himself after the 
manner of the head-hunters of Assam, who are at perpetual feud one with 
another. 

You will understand that these foolish tales are introduced in order to 
cover the fact that this pen cannot describe the glories of the Upper Geyser 
basin. The evening I spent under the lee of the Castle Geyser sitting on a 
log with some troopers and watching a baronial keep forty feet high 
spouting hot water. If the Castle went off first, they said the Giantess would 
be quiet, and vice versa; and then they told tales till the moon got up and a 
party of campers in the woods gave us all something to eat. 

Next morning Tom drove us on, promising new wonders. He pulled up 
after a few miles at a clump of brushwood where an army was drowning. I 
could hear the sick gasps and thumps of the men going under, but when I 
broke through the brushwood the hosts had fled, and there were only pools 
of pink, black, and white lime, thick as turbid honey. They shot up a pat of 
mud every minute or two, choking in the effort. It was an uncanny sight. Do 
you wonder that in the old days the Indians were careful to avoid the 
Yellowstone? Geysers are permissible, but mud is terrifying. The old lady 
from Chicago took a piece of it, and in half an hour it died into lime-dust 
and blew away between her fingers. All maya, — illusion, — you see! Then 
we clinked over sulphur in crystals; there was a waterfall of boiling water; 
and a road across a level park hotly contested by the beavers. Every winter 
they build their dam and flood the low-lying land; every summer that dam 
is torn up by the Government, and for half a mile you must plough axle- 
deep in water, the willows brushing into the buggy, and little waterways 
branching off right and left. The road is the main stream — just like the 
Bolan line in flood. If you turn up a byway, there is no more of you, and the 
beavers work your buggy into next year’s dam. 

Then came soft, turfy forest that deadened the wheels, and two troopers 
— on detachment duty — came noiselessly behind us. One was the Wrap- 
up-his-Tail man, and we talked merrily while the half-broken horses bucked 
about among the trees till we came to a mighty hill all strewn with moss 
agates, and everybody had to get out and pant in that thin air. But how 
intoxicating it was! The old lady from Chicago clucked like an emancipated 
hen as she scuttled about the road cramming pieces of rock into her reticule. 
She sent me fifty yards down the hill to pick up a piece of broken bottle 


which she insisted was moss agate! “I’ve some o’ that at home an’ they 
shine. You go get it, young feller.” 

As we climbed the long path, the road grew viler and viler till it became 
without disguise the bed of a torrent; and just when things were at their 
rockiest we emerged into a little sapphire lake — but never sapphire was so 
blue — called Mary’s Lake; and that between eight and nine thousand feet 
above the sea. Then came grass downs, all on a vehement slope, so that the 
buggy following the new-made road ran on to the two off-wheels mostly, 
till we dipped head-first into a ford, climbed up a cliff, raced along a down, 
dipped again and pulled up dishevelled at “Larry’s” for lunch and an hour’s 
rest. Only “Larry” could have managed that school-feast tent on the lonely 
hillside. Need I say that he was an Irishman? His supplies were at their 
lowest ebb, but Larry enveloped us all in the golden glamour of his speech 
ere we had descended, and the tent with the rude trestle-table became a 
palace, the rough fare, delicacies of Delmonico, and we, the abashed 
recipients of Larry’s imperial bounty. It was only later that I discovered I 
had paid eight shillings for tinned beef, biscuits, and beer, but on the other 
hand Larry had said: “Will I go out an’ kill a buffalo?” And I felt that for 
me and for me alone would he have done it. Everybody else felt that way. 
Good luck go with Larry! 

“An’ now you'll all go an’ wash your pocket-handkerchiefs in that 
beautiful hot spring round the corner,” said he. “There’s soap an’ a 
washboard ready, an’ ‘tis not every day that ye can get hot water for 
nothing.” He waved us large-handedly to the open downs while he put the 
tent to rights. These was no sense of fatigue on the body or distance in the 
air. Hill and dale rode on the eyeball. I could have clutched the far-off 
snowy peaks by putting out my hand. Never was such maddening air. Why 
we should have washed pocket-handkerchiefs Larry alone knows. It 
appeared to be a sort of religious rite. In a little valley overhung with gay 
painted rocks ran a stream of velvet brown and pink. It was hot — hotter 
than the hand could bear — and it coloured the boulders in its course. 

There was the maiden from New Hampshire, the old lady from Chicago, 
papa, mamma, the woman who chewed gum, and all the rest of them, 
gravely bending over a washboard and soap. Mysterious virtues lay in that 
queer stream. It turned the linen white as driven snow in five minutes, and 
then we lay on the grass and laughed with sheer bliss of being alive. This 
have I known once in Japan, once on the banks of the Columbia, what time 
the salmon came in and “California” howled, and once again in the 
Yellowstone by the light of the eyes of the maiden from New Hampshire. 


Four little pools lay at my elbow: one was of black water (tepid), one clear 
water (cold), one clear water (hot), one red water (boiling); my newly 
washed handkerchief covered them all. We marvelled as children marvel. 

“This evening we shall do the grand cafion of the Yellowstone?” said the 
maiden. 

“Together?” said I; and she said yes. 

The sun was sinking when we heard the roar of falling waters and came 
to a broad river along whose banks we ran. And then — oh, then! I might at 
a pinch describe the infernal regions, but not the other place. Be it known to 
you that the Yellowstone River has occasion to run through a gorge about 
eight miles long. To get to the bottom of the gorge it makes two leaps, one 
of about one hundred and twenty and the other of three hundred feet. I 
investigated the upper or lesser fall, which is close to the hotel. Up to that 
time nothing particular happens to the Yellowstone, its banks being only 
rocky, rather steep, and plentifully adorned with pines. At the falls it comes 
round a corner, green, solid, ribbed with a little foam and not more than 
thirty yards wide. Then it goes over still green and rather more solid than 
before. After a minute or two you, sitting upon a rock directly above the 
drop, begin to understand that something has occurred; that the river has 
jumped a huge distance between solid cliff walls and what looks like the 
gentle froth of ripples lapping the sides of the gorge below is really the 
outcome of great waves. And the river yells aloud; but the cliffs do not 
allow the yells to escape. 

That inspection began with curiosity and finished in terror, for it seemed 
that the whole world was sliding in chrysolite from under my feet. I 
followed with the others round the corner to arrive at the brink of the cafion: 
we had to climb up a nearly perpendicular ascent to begin with, for the 
ground rises more than the river drops. Stately pine woods fringe either lip 
of the gorge, which is — the Gorge of the Yellowstone. 

All I can say is that without warning or preparation I looked into a gulf 
seventeen hundred feet deep with eagles and fish-hawks circling far below. 
And the sides of that gulf were one wild welter of colour — crimson, 
emerald, cobalt, ochre, amber, honey splashed with port-wine, snow-white, 
vermilion, lemon, and silver-grey, in wide washes. The sides did not fall 
sheer, but were graven by time and water and air into monstrous heads of 
kings, dead chiefs, men and women of the old time. So far below that no 
sound of its strife could reach us, the Yellowstone River ran — a finger- 
wide strip of jade-green. The sunlight took those wondrous walls and gave 
fresh hues to those that nature had already laid there. Once I saw the dawn 


break over a lake in Rajputana and the sun set over the Oodey Sagar amid a 
circle of Holman Hunt hills. This time I was watching both performances 
going on below me — upside down you understand — and the colours were 
real! The cañon was burning like Troy town; but it would burn for ever, 
and, thank goodness, neither pen nor brush could ever portray its 
splendours adequately. The Academy would reject the picture for a 
chromolithograph. The public would scoff at the letter-press for Daily 
Telegraphese. “I will leave this thing alone,” said I; “‘tis my peculiar 
property. Nobody else shall share it with me.” Evening crept through the 
pines that shadowed us, but the full glory of the day flamed in that cañon as 
we went out very cautiously to a jutting piece of rock — blood-red or pink 
it was — that overhung the deepest deeps of all. Now I know what it is to 
sit enthroned amid the clouds of sunset. Giddiness took away all sensation 
of touch or form; but the sense of blinding colour remained. When I 
reached the mainland again I had sworn that I had been floating. The maid 
from New Hampshire said no word for a very long time. She then quoted 
poetry, which was perhaps the best thing she could have done. 

“And to think that this show-place has been going on all these days an’ 
none of we ever saw it,” said the old lady from Chicago, with an acid 
glance at her husband. 

“No, only the Injuns,” said he, unmoved; and the maiden and I laughed 
long. Inspiration is fleeting, beauty is vain, and the power of the mind for 
wonder limited. Though the shining hosts themselves had risen choiring 
from the bottom of the gorge they would not have prevented her papa and 
one baser than himself from rolling stones down those stupendous rainbow- 
washed slides. Seventeen hundred feet of steepest pitch and rather more 
than seventeen hundred colours for log or boulder to whirl through! So we 
heaved things and saw them gather way and bound from white rock to red 
or yellow, dragging behind them torrents of colour, till the noise of their 
descent ceased and they bounded a hundred yards clear at the last into the 
Yellowstone. 

“T’ve been down there,” said Tom that evening. “It’s easy to get down if 
you’re careful — just sit and slide; but getting up is worse. An’ I found, 
down below there, two rocks just marked with a picture of the cafion. I 
wouldn’t sell those rocks not for fifteen dollars.” 

And papa and I crawled down to the Yellowstone — just above the first 
little fall — to wet a line for good luck. The round moon came up and 
turned the cliffs and pines into silver; a two-pound trout came up also, and 
we slew him among the rocks, nearly tumbling into that wild river. 


Then out and away to Livingstone once more. The maiden from New 
Hampshire disappeared; papa and mamma with her disappeared. 
Disappeared, too, the old lady from Chicago and all the rest, while I thought 
of all that I had not seen — the forest of petrified trees with amethyst 
crystals in their black hearts; the great Yellowstone Lake where you catch 
your trout alive in one spring and drop him into another to boil him; and 
most of all of that mysterious Hoodoo region where all the devils not 
employed in the geysers live and kill the wandering bear and elk, so that the 
scared hunter finds in Death Gulch piled carcasses of the dead whom no 
man has smitten. Hoodoo-land with the overhead noises, the bird and beast 
and devil-rocks, the mazes and the bottomless pits, — all these things I 
missed. On the return road Yankee Jim and Diana of the Crossways gave 
me kindly greeting as the train paused an instant before their door, and at 
Livingstone whom should I see but Tom the driver? 

“Pve done with the Yellowstone and decided to clear out East 
somewheres,” said he. “Your talkin’ about movin’ round so gay an’ careless 
made me kinder restless; I’m movin’ out.” 

Lord forgie us for our responsibility one to another! 

“And your partner?” said I. 

“Here’s him,” said Tom, introducing a gawky youth with a bundle; and I 
saw those two young men turn their faces to the East. 


No. XXXII 


OF THE AMERICAN ARMY AND THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. THE 
TEMPLE, THE BOOK OF MORMON, AND THE GIRL FROM 
DORSET. AN ORIENTAL CONSIDERATION OF POLYGAMY. 

“A fool also is full of words: a man cannot tell what shall be; and what shall 
be after him who can tell?” 

It has just occurred to me with great force that delightful as these letters 
are to myself their length and breadth and depth may be just the least little 
bit in the world wearisome to you over there. I will compress myself 
rigorously, though I should very much like to deliver a dissertation on the 
American Army and the possibilities of its extension. 

The American army is a beautiful little army. Some day, when all the 
Indians are happily dead or drunk, it ought to make the finest scientific and 
survey corps that the world has ever seen. It does excellent work now, but 
there is this defect in its nature: it is officered, as you know, from West 
Point, but the mischief of it is that West Point seems to be created for the 
purpose of spreading a general knowledge of military matters among the 
people. A boy goes up to that institution, gets his pass, and returns to civil 
life, so they tell me, with a dangerous knowledge that he is a sucking 
Moltke, and may apply his learning when occasion offers. Given trouble, 
that man will be a nuisance, because he is a hideously versatile American to 
begin with, as cocksure of himself as a man can be, and with all the racial 
disregard for human life to back him through his demi-semi-professional 
generalship. In a country where, as the records of the daily papers show, 
men engaged in a conflict with police or jails are all too ready to adopt a 
military formation, and get heavily shot in a sort of cheap, half-instructed 
warfare instead of being decently scared by the appearance of the military, 
this sort of arrangement does not seem wise. The bond between the States is 
of amazing tenuity. So long as they do not absolutely march into the District 
of Columbia, sit on the Washington statues, and invent a flag of their own, 
they can legislate, lynch, hunt negroes through swamps, divorce, railroad, 
and rampage as much as ever they choose. They do not need knowledge of 
their own military strength to back their genial lawlessness. That Regular 
Army, which is a dear little army, should be kept to itself, blooded on 
detachment duty, turned into the paths of science, and now and again 
assembled at feasts of Freemasons and so forth. It’s too tiny to be a political 
power. The immortal wreck of the Grand Army of the Republic is a 


political power of the largest and most unblushing description. It ought not 
to help to lay the foundations of an amateur military power that is blind and 
irresponsible... 

Be thankful that the balance of this lecture is suppressed, and with it the 
account of a “shiveree” which I attended in Livingstone City: and the story 
of the editor and the sub-editor (the latter was a pet cougar, or mountain 
lion, who used, they said, skilfully to sub-edit disputants in the office) of 
the Livingstone daily paper. 

Omitting a thousand matters of first importance, let me pick up the thread 
of things on a narrow-gauge line that took me down to Salt Lake. The run 
between Delhi and Ahmedabad on a May day would have been bliss 
compared to this torture. There was nothing but glare and desert and alkali 
dust. There was no smoking-accommodation. I sat in the lavatory with the 
conductor and a prospector who told stories about Indian atrocities in the 
voice of a dreaming child — oath following oath as smoothly as clotted 
cream laps the mouth of the jug. I don’t think he knew he was saying 
anything out of the way, but nine or ten of those oaths were new to me, and 
one even made the conductor raise his eyebrows. 

“And when a man’s alone mostly, leadin’ his horse across the hills, he 
gets to talk aloud to himself as it was,” said the weather-worn retailer of 
tortures. A vision rose before me of this man trampling the Bannack City 
trail under the stars — swearing, always swearing! 

Bundles of rags that were pointed out as Red Indians, boarded the train 
from time to time. Their race privileges allow them free transit on the 
platforms of the cars. They mustn’t come inside of course, and equally of 
course the train never thinks of pulling up for them. I saw a squaw take us 
flying and leave us in the same manner when we were spinning round a 
curve. Like the Punjabi, the Red Indian gets out by preference on the 
trackless plain and walks stolidly to the horizon. He never says where he is 
going... 

Salt Lake. I am concerned for the sake of Mr. Phil Robinson, his soul. 
You will remember that he wrote a book called Saints and Sinners in which 
he proved very prettily that the Mormon was almost altogether an estimable 
person. Ever since my arrival at Salt Lake I have been wondering what 
made him write that book. On mature reflection, and after a long walk 
round the city, I am inclined to think it was the sun, which is very powerful 
hereabouts. 

By great good luck the evil-minded train, already delayed twelve hours 
by a burnt bridge, brought me to the city on a Saturday by way of that 


valley which the Mormons aver their efforts had caused to blossom like the 
rose. Some hours previously I had entered a new world where, in 
conversation, every one was either a Mormon or a Gentile. It is not seemly 
for a free and independent citizen to dub himself a Gentile, but the Mayor 
of Ogden — which is the Gentile city of the valley — told me that there 
must be some distinction between the two flocks. Long before the fruit 
orchards of Logan or the shining levels of the Salt Lake had been reached 
that Mayor — himself a Gentile, and one renowned for his dealings with 
the Mormons — told me that the great question of the existence of the 
power within the power was being gradually solved by the ballot and by 
education. “We have,” quoth he, “hills round and about here, stuffed full of 
silver and gold and lead, and all Hell atop of the Mormon church can’t keep 
the Gentile from flocking in when that’s the case. At Ogden, thirty miles 
from Salt Lake, this year the Gentile vote swamped the Mormon at the 
Municipal elections, and next year we trust that we shall be able to repeat 
our success in Salt Lake itself. In that city the Gentiles are only one-third of 
the total population, but the mass of ‘em are grown men, capable of voting. 
Whereas the Mormons are cluttered up with children. I guess as soon as we 
have purely Gentile officers in the township, and the control of the policy of 
the city, the Mormons will have to back down considerable. They’re bound 
to go before long. My own notion is that it’s the older men who keep alive 
the opposition to the Gentile and all his works. The younger ones, spite of 
all the elders tell ‘em, will mix with the Gentile, and read Gentile books, 
and you bet your sweet life there’s a holy influence working toward 
conversion in the kiss of an average Gentile — specially when the girl 
knows that he won’t think it necessary for her salvation to load the house up 
with other woman-folk. I guess the younger generation are giving sore 
trouble to the elders. What’s that you say about polygamy? It’s a penal 
offence now under a Bill passed not long ago. The Mormon has to elect one 
wife and keep to her. If he’s caught visiting any of the others — do you see 
that cool and restful brown stone building way over there against the 
hillside? That’s the penitentiary. He is sent there to consider his sins, and he 
pays a fine, too. But most of the police in Salt Lake are Mormons, and I 
don’t suppose they are too hard on their friends. I presoom there’s a good 
deal of polygamy practised on the sly. But the chief trouble is to get the 
Mormon to see that the Gentile isn’t the doubly-damned beast that the 
elders represent. Only get the Gentiles well into the State, and the whole 
concern is bound to go to pieces in a very little time.” 

And the wish being father to the thought, “Why, certainly,” said I, and 


began to take in the valley of Deseret, the home of the latter-day saints, and 
the abode perhaps of as much misery as has ever been compressed into 
forty years. The good folk at home will not understand, but you will, what 
follows. You know how in Bengal to this day the child-wife is taught to 
curse her possible co-wife, ere yet she has gone to her husband’s house? 
And the Bengali woman has been accustomed to polygamy for a few 
hundred years. You know, too, the awful jealousy between mother wife and 
barren behind the purdah — the jealousy that culminates sometimes in the 
poisoning of the well-beloved son? Now and again, an Englishwoman 
employs a high-caste Mussulman nurse, and in the offices of that hire 
women are apt to forget the differences of colour, and to speak unreservedly 
as twin daughters under Eve’s curse. The nurse tells very strange and awful 
things. She has, and this the Mormons count a privilege, been born into 
polygamy; but she loathes and detests it from the bottom of her jealous 
soul. And to the lot of the Bengali co-wife — ”the cursed of the cursed — 
the daughter of the dunghill — the scald-head and the barren-mute” (you 
know the rest of that sweet commination-service) — one creed, of all the 
White creeds to-day, deliberately introduces the white woman taken from 
centuries of training, which have taught her that it is right to control the 
undivided heart of one man. To quench her most natural rebellion, that 
amazing creed and fantastic jumble of Mahometanism, the Mosaical law, 
and imperfectly comprehended fragments of Freemasonry, calls to its aid all 
the powers of a hell conceived and elaborated by coarse-minded hedgers 
and ditchers. A sweet view, isn’t it? 

All the beauty of the valley could not make me forget it. But the valley is 
very fair. Bench after bench of land, flat as a table against the flanks of the 
ringing hills, marks where the Salt Lake rested for a while as it sunk from 
an inland sea to a lake fifty miles long and thirty broad. Before long the 
benches will be covered with houses. At present these are hidden among the 
green trees on the dead flat of the valley. You have read a hundred times 
how the streets of Salt Lake City are very broad, furnished with rows of 
shade trees and gutters of fresh water. This is true, but I struck the town in a 
season of great drouth — that same drouth which is playing havoc with the 
herds of Montana. The trees were limp, and the rills of sparkling water that 
one reads about were represented by dusty, paved courses. Main Street 
appears to be inhabited by the commercial Gentile, who has made of it a 
busy, bustling thoroughfare, and, in the eye of the sun, swigs the ungodly 
lager and smokes the improper cigar all day long. For which I like him. At 
the head of Main Street stand the lions of the place; the Temple and the 


Tabernacle, the Tithing House, and the houses of Brigham Young, whose 
portrait is on sale in most of the booksellers’ shops. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that the late Amir of Utah does not unremotely resemble His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, whom these fortunate eyes have seen. 
And I have no desire to fall into the hands of the Amir. The first thing to be 
seen was, of course, the Temple, the outward exponent of a creed. Armed 
with a copy of the Book of Mormon, for better comprehension, I went to 
form rash opinions. Some day the Temple will be finished. It was begun 
only thirty years ago, and up to date rather more than three million dollars 
and a half have been expended in its granite bulk. The walls are ten feet 
thick; the edifice itself is about a hundred feet high; and its towers will be 
nearly two hundred. And that is all there is of it, unless you choose to 
inspect more closely; always reading the Book of Mormon as you walk. 
Then the wondrous puerility, of what I suppose we must call the design, 
becomes apparent. These men, directly inspired from on High, heaped stone 
on stone and pillar on pillar, without achieving either dignity, relief, or 
interest. There is, over the main door, some pitiful scratching in stone 
representing the all-seeing eye, the Masonic Grip, the sun, moon, and stars, 
and, perhaps, other skittles. The flatness and meanness of the thing almost 
makes you weep when you look at the magnificent granite in blocks strewn 
abroad, and think of the art that three million dollars might have called in to 
the aid of the church. It is as though a child had said: “Let us draw a great, 
big, fine house — finer than any house that ever was,” — and in that desire 
had laboriously smudged along with a ruler and pencil, piling meaningless 
straight lines on compass-drawn curves, with his tongue following every 
movement of the inept hand. Then sat I down on a wheelbarrow and read 
the Book of Mormon, and behold the spirit of the book was the spirit of the 
stone before me. The estimable Joseph and Hyrum Smith struggling to 
create a new Bible, when they knew nothing of the history of Old and New 
Testament, and the inspired architect muddling with his bricks — they were 
brothers. But the book was more interesting than the building. It is written, 
and all the world has read, how to Joseph Smith an angel came down from 
Heaven with a pair of celestial gig-lamps, whereby he was marvellously 
enabled to interpret certain plates of gold scribbled over with dots and 
scratches, and discovered by him in the ground. Which plates Joseph Smith 
did translate — only he spelt the mysterious characters “caractors” — and 
out of the dots and scratches produced a volume of six hundred closely 
printed pages, containing the books of Nephi, first and second, Jacob, Enos, 
Jarom, Omni, Mormon, Mosiah, the Record of Zeniff, the book of Alma 


Helaman, the third of Nephi, the book of Ether (the whole thing is a 
powerful anesthetic, by the way), and the final book of Mononi. Three 
men, of whom one I believe is now living, bear solemn witness that the 
angel with the spectacles appeared unto them; eight other men swear 
solemnly that they have seen the golden plates of the revelation; and upon 
this testimony the book of Mormon stands. The Mormon Bible begins at the 
days of Zedekiah, King of Judah, and ends in a wild and weltering 
quagmire of tribal fights, bits of revelation, and wholesale cribs from the 
Bible. Very sincerely did I sympathise with the inspired brothers as I waded 
through their joint production. As a humble fellow-worker in the field of 
fiction, I knew what it was to get good names for one’s characters. But 
Joseph and Hyrum were harder bestead than ever I have been; and bolder 
men to boot. They created Teancum and Coriantumy, Pakhoran, 
Kishkumen, and Gadianton, and other priceless names which the memory 
does not hold; but of geography they wisely steered clear, and were astutely 
vague as to the localities of places, because you see they were by no means 
certain what lay in the next county to their own. They marched and 
countermarched bloodthirsty armies across their pages; and added new and 
amazing chapters to the records of the New Testament, and reorganised the 
heavens and the earth as it is always lawful to do in print. But they could 
not achieve style, and it was foolish of them to let into their weird Mosaic 
pieces of the genuine Bible whenever the labouring pen dropped from its 
toilsome parody to a sentence or two of vile, bad English or downright 
“penny dreadfulism.” “And Moses said unto the people of Israel: ‘Great 
Scott! what air you doing?’” There is no sentence in the Book of Mormon 
word for word like the foregoing; but the general tone is not widely 
different. 

There are the makings of a very fine creed about Mormonism. To begin 
with, the Church is rather more absolute than that of Rome. Drop the 
polygamy plank in the platform, but on the other hand deal lightly with 
certain forms of excess. Keep the quality of the recruits down to a low 
mental level and see that the best of the agricultural science available is in 
the hands of the Elders, and you have there a first-class engine for pioneer 
work. The tawdry mysticism and the borrowings from Freemasonry serve 
the low-caste Swede and the Dane, the Welshman and the Cornish cottar, 
just as well as a highly organised Heaven. 

I went about the streets and peeped into people’s front windows, and the 
decorations upon the tables were after the manner of the year 1850. Main 
Street was full of country folk from the outside come in to trade with the 


Zion Mercantile Co-operative Institute. The Church, I fancy, looks after the 
finances of this thing, and it consequently pays good dividends. The faces 
of the women were not lovely. Indeed, but for the certainty that ugly 
persons are just as irrational in the matter of undivided love as the beautiful, 
it seemed that polygamy was a blessed institution for the women, and that 
only the spiritual power could drive the hulking, board-faced men into it. 
The women wore hideous garments, and the men seemed to be tied up with 
string. They would market all that afternoon, and on Sunday go to the 
praying-place. I tried to talk to a few of them, but they spoke strange 
tongues and stared and behaved like cows. Yet one woman, and not an 
altogether ugly one, confided to me that she hated the idea of Salt Lake City 
being turned into a show-place for the amusement of the Gentile. 

“If we ‘ave our own institutions, that ain’t no reason why people should 
come ‘ere and stare at us, his it?” 

The dropped “h” betrayed her. 

“And when did you leave England?” I said. 

“Summer of ‘84. I am from Dorset,” she said. “The Mormon agents was 
very good to us, and we was very poor. Now we’re better off — my father 
an’ mother an’ me.” 

“Then you like the State?” 

She misunderstood at first. “Oh, I ain’t livin’ in the state of polygamy. 
Not me yet. I ain’t married. I like where I am. I’ve got things o° my own — 
and some land.” 

“But I suppose you will — ” 

“Not me. I ain’t like them Swedes an’ Danes. I ain’t got nothin’ to say for 
or against polygamy. It’s the Elders’ business, an’ between you an’ me I 
don’t think it’s going on much longer. You’ll ‘ear them in the ‘ouse to- 
morrer talkin’ as if it was spreadin’ all over America. The Swedes they 
think it his. I know it hisn’t.” 

“But you’ve got your land all right.” 

“Oh, yes, we’ve got our land an’ we never say aught against polygamy o’ 
course — father an’ mother an’ me.” 

It strikes me that there is a fraud somewhere. You’ve never heard of the 
rice-Christians, have you? 

I should have liked to have spoken to the maiden at length, but she dived 
into the Zion Co-op. and a man captured me, saying that it was my bounden 
duty to see the sights of Salt Lake. These comprised the egg-shaped 
Tabernacle, the Beehive, and town houses of Brigham Young; the same 
great ruffian’s tomb with assorted samples of his wives sleeping round him 


(just as the eleven faithful ones sleep round the ashes of Runjit Singh 
outside Fort Lahore), and one or two other curiosities. But all these things 
have been described by abler pens than mine. The animal-houses where 
Brigham used to pack his wives are grubby villas; the Tabernacle is a 
shingled fraud, and the Tithing House where all the revenue returns seem to 
be made, much resembles a stable. The Mormons have a paper currency of 
their own — ecclesiastical bank-notes which are exchanged for local 
produce. But the little boys of the place prefer the bullion of the Gentiles. It 
is not pleasant to be taken round a township with your guide stopping 
before every third house to say: “That’s where Elder so and so kept Amelia 
Bathershins, his fifth wife — no, his third. Amelia she was took on after 
Keziah, but Keziah was the Elder’s pet, an’ he didn’t dare to let Amelia 
come across Keziah for fear of her spilin’ Keziah’s beauty.” The 
Mussulmans are quite right. 

The minute that all the domestic details of polygamy are discussed in the 
mouths of the people, that institution is ready to fall. I shook off my guide 
when he had told me his very last doubtful tale, and went on alone. An 
ordered peace and a perfection of quiet luxury is the note of the city of Salt 
Lake. The houses stand in generous and well-groomed grass-plots, none 
very much worse or better than their neighbours. Creepers grow over the 
house fronts, and there is a very pleasant music of wind among the trees in 
the vast empty streets bringing a smell of hay and the flowers of summer. 

On a tableland overlooking all the city stands the United States garrison 
of infantry and artillery. The State of Utah can do nearly anything it pleases 
until that much-to-be-desired hour when the Gentile vote shall quietly 
swamp out Mormonism; but the garrison is kept there in case of accidents. 
The big, shark-mouthed, pig-eared, heavy-boned farmers sometimes take to 
their creed with wildest fanaticism, and in past years have made life 
excessively unpleasant for the Gentile when he was few in the land. But to- 
day, so far from killing openly or secretly, or burning Gentile farms, it is all 
the Mormon dares do to feebly try to boycott the interloper. His journals 
preach defiance to the United States Government, and in the Tabernacle of a 
Sunday the preachers follow suit. When I went down there the place was 
full of people who would have been much better for a washing. A man rose 
up and told them that they were the chosen of God, the elect of Israel, that 
they were to obey their priest, and that there was a good time coming. I 
fancy that they had heard all this before so many times it produced no 
impression whatever; even as the sublimest mysteries of another Faith lost 
salt through constant iteration. They breathed heavily through their noses 


and stared straight in front of them — impassive as flatfish. 

And that evening I went up to the garrison post — one of the most 
coveted of all the army commands — and overlooked the City of the Saints 
as it lay in the circle of its forbidding hills. You can speculate a good deal 
about the mass of human misery, the loves frustrated, the gentle hearts 
broken, and the strong souls twisted from the law of life to a fiercer 
following of the law of death, that the hills have seen. How must it have 
been in the old days when the footsore emigrants broke through into the 
circle and knew that they were cut off from hope of return or sight of 
friends — were handed over to the power of the friends that called 
themselves priests of the Most High? “But for the grace of God there goes 
Richard Baxter,” as the eminent divine once said. It seemed good that fate 
did not order me to be a brick in the up-building of the Mormon church, 
that has so aptly established herself by the borders of a lake bitter, salt, and 
hopeless. 


No. XXXIII 


HOW I MET CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE BETWEEN SALT 
LAKE AND OMAHA. 
“Much have I seen, Cities and men.” 

Let there be no misunderstanding about the matter. I love this People, and 
if any contemptuous criticism has to be done, I will do it myself. My heart 
has gone out to them beyond all other peoples; and for the life of me I 
cannot tell why. They are bleeding-raw at the edges, almost more conceited 
than the English, vulgar with a massive vulgarity which is as though the 
Pyramids were coated with Christmas-cake sugar-works. Cocksure they are, 
lawless and as casual as they are cocksure; but I love them, and I realised it 
when I met an Englishman who laughed at them. He proved conclusively 
that they were all wrong, from their tariff to their go-as-you-please Civil 
Service, and beneath the consideration of a true Briton. 

“T admit everything,” said I. “Their Government’s provisional; their law’s 
the notion of the moment; their railways are made of hair-pins and match- 
sticks, and most of their good luck lives in their woods and mines and rivers 
and not in their brains; but for all that, they be the biggest, finest, and best 
people on the surface of the globe! Just you wait a hundred years and see 
how they’ll behave when they’ve had the screw put on them and have 
forgotten a few of the patriarchal teachings of the late Mister George 
Washington. Wait till the Anglo-American-German-Jew — the Man of the 
Future — is properly equipped. He’ll have just the least little kink in his 
hair now and again; he’ll carry the English lungs above the Teuton feet that 
can walk for ever; and he will wave long, thin, bony Yankee hands with the 
big blue veins on the wrist, from one end of the earth to the other. He’ll be 
the finest writer, poet, and dramatist, ‘specially dramatist, that the world as 
it recollects itself has ever seen. By virtue of his Jew blood — just a little, 
little drop — he’ll be a musician and a painter too. At present there is too 
much balcony and too little Romeo in the life-plays of his fellow-citizens. 
Later on, when the proportion is adjusted and he sees the possibilities of his 
land, he will produce things that will make the effete East stare. He will 
also be a complex and highly composite administrator. There is nothing 
known to man that he will not be, and his country will sway the world with 
one foot as a man tilts a see-saw plank!” 

“But this is worse than the Eagle at its worst. Do you seriously believe all 
that?” said the Englishman. 


“If I believe anything seriously, all this I most firmly believe. You wait 
and see. Sixty million people, chiefly of English instincts, who are trained 
from youth to believe that nothing is impossible, don’t slink through the 
centuries like Russian peasantry. They are bound to leave their mark 
somewhere, and don’t you forget it.” 

But isn’t it sad to think that with all Eternity behind and before us we 
cannot, even though we would pay for it with sorrow, filch from the 
Immensities one hundred poor years of life, wherein to watch the two Great 
Experiments? A hundred years hence India and America will be worth 
observing. At present the one is burned out and the other is only just 
stoking up. When I left my opponent there was much need for faith, 
because I fell into the hands of a perfectly delightful man whom I had met 
casually in the street, sitting in a chair on the pavement, smoking a huge 
cigar. He was a commercial traveller, and his beat lay through Southern 
Mexico, and he told me tales, of forgotten cities, stone gods up to their 
sacred eyes in forest growth, Mexican priests, rebellions, and dictatorships, 
that made my hair curl. It was he who dragged me forth to bathe in Salt 
Lake, which is some fifteen miles away from the city, and reachable by 
many trains which are but open tram-cars. The track, like all American 
tracks, was terrifying in its roughness; and the end of the journey disclosed 
the nakedness of the accommodation. There were piers and band houses 
and refreshment stalls built over the solid grey levels of the lake, but they 
only accentuated the utter barrenness of the place. Americans don’t mix 
with their scenery as yet. 

And “Have faith,” said the commercial traveller as he walked into water 
heavy as quicksilver. “Walk!” I walked, and I walked till my legs flew up 
and I had to walk as one struggling with a high wind, but still I rode head 
and shoulders above the water. It was a horrible feeling, this inability to 
sink. Swimming was not much use. You couldn’t get a grip of the water, so 
I e’en sat me down and drifted like a luxurious anemone among the 
hundreds that were bathing in that place. You could wallow for three- 
quarters of an hour in that warm, sticky brine and fear no evil 
consequences; but when you came out you were coated with white salt from 
top to toe. And if you accidentally swallowed a mouthful of the water, you 
died. This is true, because I swallowed half a mouthful and was half-dead in 
consequence. 

The commercial traveller on our return journey across the level flats that 
fringe the lake’s edge bade me note some of the customs of his people. The 
great open railway car held about a hundred men and maidens, “coming up 


with a song from the sea.” They sang and they shouted and they exchanged 
witticisms of the most poignant, and comported themselves like their 
brothers and sisters over the seas — the ‘Arries and ‘Arriets of the older 
world. And there sat behind me two modest maidens in white, alone and 
unattended. To these the privileged youth of the car — a youth of a 
marvellous range of voice — proffered undying affection. They laughed, 
but made no reply in words. The suit was renewed, and with extravagant 
imagery; the nearest seats applauding. When we arrived at the city the 
maidens turned and went their way up a dark tree-shaded street, and the 
boys elsewhere. Whereat, recollecting what the London rough was like, I 
marvelled that they did not pursue. “It’s all right,’ said the commercial 
traveller. “If they had followed — well, I guess some one would ha’ shot 
‘em.” The very next day on those very peaceful cars returning from the 
Lake some one was shot — dead. He was what they call a “sport,” which is 
American for a finished “leg,” and he had an argument with a police officer, 
and the latter slew him. I saw his funeral go down the main street. There 
were nearly thirty carriages, filled with doubtful men, and women not in the 
least doubtful, and the local papers said that deceased had his merits, but it 
didn’t much matter, because if the Sheriff hadn’t dropped him he would 
assuredly have dropped the Sheriff. Somehow this jarred on my sensitive 
feelings, and I went away, though the commercial traveller would fain have 
entertained me in his own house, he knowing not my name. Twice through 
the long hot nights we talked, tilting up our chairs on the sidewalk, of the 
future of America. 

You should hear the Saga of the States reeled off by a young and 
enthusiastic citizen who had just carved out for himself a home, filled it 
with a pretty little wife, and is preparing to embark on commerce on his 
own account. I was tempted to believe that pistol-shots were regrettable 
accidents and lawlessness only the top scum on the great sea of humanity. I 
am tempted to believe that still, though baked and dusty Utah is very many 
miles behind me. 

Then chance threw me into the arms of another and very different 
commercial traveller, as we pulled out of Utah on our way to Omaha via the 
Rockies. He travelled in biscuits, of which more anon, and Fate had smitten 
him very heavily, having at one stroke knocked all the beauty and joy out of 
his poor life. So he journeyed with a case of samples as one dazed, and his 
eyes took no pleasure in anything that he saw. In his despair he had 
withdrawn himself to his religion, — he was a Baptist, — and spoke of its 
consolation with the artless freedom that an American generally exhibits 


when he is talking about his most sacred private affairs. There was a desert 
beyond Utah, hot and barren as Mian Mir in May. The sun baked the car- 
roof, and the dust caked the windows, and through the dust and the glare the 
man with the biscuits bore witness to his creed, which seems to include one 
of the greatest miracles in the world — the immediate unforeseen, self- 
conscious redemption of the soul by means very similar to those which 
turned Paul to the straight path. 

“You must experience religion,” he repeated, his mouth twitching and his 
eyes black-ringed with his recent loss. “You must experience religion. You 
can’t tell when you’re goin’ to get, or haow; but it will come — it will 
come, Sir, like a lightning stroke, an’ you will wrestle with yourself before 
you receive full conviction and assurance.” 

“How long does that take?” I asked reverently. 

“Tt may take hours. It may take days. I knew a man in San Jo who lay 
under conviction for a month an’ then he got the sperrit — as you must git 
it.” 

“And then?” 

“And then you are saved. You feel that, an’ you kin endure anything,” he 
sighed. “Yes, anything. I don’t care what it is, though I allow that some 
things are harder than others.” 

“Then you have to wait for the miracle to be worked by powers outside 
yourself. And if the miracle doesn’t work?” 

“But it must. I tell you it must. It comes to all who profess with faith.” 

I learned a good deal about that creed as the train fled on; and I wondered 
as I learned. It was a strange thing to watch that poor human soul, broken 
and bowed by its loss, nerving itself against each new pang of pain with the 
iterated assurance that it was safe against the pains of Hell. 

The heat was stifling. We quitted the desert and launched into the rolling 
green plains of Colorado. Dozing uneasily with every removable rag 
removed, I was roused by a blast of intense cold and the drumming of a 
hundred drums. The train had stopped. Far as the eye could range the land 
was white under two feet of hail — each hailstone as big as the top of a 
sherry-glass. I saw a young colt by the side of the track standing with his 
poor little fluffy back to the pitiless pelting. He was pounded to death. An 
old horse met his doom on the run. He galloped wildly towards the train, 
but his hind legs dropped into a hole half water and half ice. He beat the 
ground with his fore-feet for a minute and then rolling over on his side 
submitted quietly to be killed. 

When the storm ceased, we picked our way cautiously and crippledly 


over a track that might give way at any moment. The Western driver urges 
his train much as does the Subaltern the bounding pony, and ‘twould seem 
with an equal sense of responsibility. If a foot does go wrong, why there 
you are, don’t you know, and if it is all right, why all right it is, don’t you 
know. But I would sooner be on the pony than the train. 

This seems a good place wherein to preach on American versatility. 
When Mr. Howells writes a novel, when a reckless hero dams a flood by 
heaving a dynamite-shattered mountain into it, or when a notoriety-hunting 
preacher marries a couple in a balloon, you shall hear the great American 
press rise on its hind legs and walk round mouthing over the versatility of 
the American citizen. And he is versatile — horribly so. The unlimited 
exercise of the right of private judgment (which, by the way, is a weapon 
not one man in ten is competent to handle), his blatant cocksureness, and 
the dry-air-bred restlessness that makes him crawl all over the furniture 
when he is talking to you, conspire to make him versatile. But what he calls 
versatility the impartial bystander of Anglo-Indian extraction is apt to deem 
mere casualness, and dangerous casualness at that. No man can grasp the 
inwardness of an employ by the light of pure reason — even though that 
reason be republican. He must serve an apprenticeship to one craft and 
learn that craft all the days of his life if he wishes to excel therein. 
Otherwise he merely “puts the thing through somehow;” and occasionally 
he doesn’t. But wherein lies the beauty of this form of mental suppleness? 
Old man California, whom I shall love and respect always, told me one or 
two anecdotes about American versatility and its consequences that came 
back to my mind with direful force as the train progressed. We didn’t upset, 
but I don’t think that that was the fault of the driver or the men who made 
the track. Take up — you can easily find them — the accounts of ten 
consecutive railway catastrophes — not little accidents, but first-class 
fatalities, when the long cars turn over, take fire, and roast the luckless 
occupants alive. To seven out of the ten you shall find appended the 
cheerful statement: “The accident is supposed to have been due to the rails 
spreading.” That means the metals were spiked down to the ties with such 
versatility that the spikes or the tracks drew under the constant vibration of 
the traffic, and the metals opened out. No one is hanged for these little 
affairs. 

We began to climb hills, and then we stopped — at night in darkness, 
while men threw sand under the wheels and crowbarred the track and then 
“guessed” that we might proceed. Not being in the least anxious to face my 
Maker half asleep and rubbing my eyes, I went forward to a common car, 


and was rewarded by two hours’ conversation with the stranded, broken- 
down, husband-abandoned actress of a fourth-rate, stranded, broken-down, 
manager-bereft company. She was muzzy with beer, reduced to her last 
dollar, fearful that there would be no one to meet her at Omaha, and wept at 
intervals because she had given the conductor a five-dollar bill to change, 
and he hadn’t come back. He was an Irishman, so I knew he couldn’t steal, 
and I addressed myself to the task of consolation. I was rewarded, after a 
decent interval, by the history of a life so wild, so mixed, so desperately 
improbable, and yet so simply probable, and above all so quick — not fast 
— in its kaleidoscopic changes that the Pioneer would reject any summary 
of it. And so you will never know how she, the beery woman with the 
tangled blond hair, was once a girl on a farm in far-off New Jersey. How he, 
a travelling actor, had wooed and won her, — ”but Paw he was always set 
against Alf,” — and how he and she embarked all their little capital on the 
word of a faithless manager who disbanded his company a hundred miles 
from nowhere, and how she and Alf and a third person who had not yet 
made any noise in the world, had to walk the railway-track and beg from 
the farm-houses; how that third person arrived and went away again with a 
wail, and how Alf took to the whisky and other things still more calculated 
to make a wife unhappy; and how after barn-stormings, insults, shooting- 
scrapes, and pitiful collapses of poor companies she had once won an 
encore. It was not a cheerful tale to listen to. There was a real actress in the 
Pullman, — such an one as travels sumptuously with a maid and dressing- 
case, — and my draggle-tail thought of appealing to her for help, but broke 
down after several attempts to walk into the car jauntily as befitted a sister 
in the profession. Then the conductor reappeared, — the five-dollar bill 
honestly changed, — and she wept by reason of beer and gratitude together, 
and then fell asleep waveringly, alone in the car, and became almost 
beautiful and quite kissable; while the Man with the Sorrow stood at the 
door between actress and actress and preached grim sermons on the certain 
end of each if they did not mend their ways and find regeneration through 
the miracle of the Baptist creed. Yes, we were a queer company going up to 
the Rockies together. I was the luckiest, because when a breakdown 
occurred, and we were delayed for twelve hours, I ate all the Baptist’s 
sample-biscuits. They were various in composition, but nourishing. Always 
travel with a “drummer.” 
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ACROSS THE GREAT DIVIDE; AND HOW THE MAN GRING 
SHOWED ME THE GARMENTS OF THE ELLEWOMEN. 

After much dallying and more climbing we came to a pass like all the Bolan 
Passes in the world, and the Black Cafion of the Gunnison called they it. We 
had been climbing for very many hours, and attained a modest elevation of 
some seven or eight thousand feet above the sea, when we entered a gorge, 
remote from the sun, where the rocks were two thousand feet sheer, and 
where a rock-splintered river roared and howled ten feet below a track 
which seemed to have been built on the simple principle of dropping 
miscellaneous dirt into the river and pinning a few rails a-top. There was a 
glory and a wonder and a mystery about that mad ride which I felt keenly 
(you will find it properly dressed up in the guide-books), until I had to offer 
prayers for the safety of the train. There was no hope of seeing the track 
two hundred yards ahead. We seemed to be running into the bowels of the 
earth at the invitation of an irresponsible stream. Then the solid rock would 
open and disclose a curve of awful twistfulness. Then the driver put on all 
steam, and we would go round that curve on one wheel chiefly, the 
Gunnison River gnashing its teeth below. The cars overhung the edge of the 
water, and if a single one of the rails had chosen to spread, nothing in the 
wide world could have saved us from drowning. I knew we should damage 
something in the end — the sombre horrors of the gorge, the rush of the 
jade-green water below, and the cheerful tales told by the conductor made 
me certain of the catastrophe. 

We had just cleared the Black Cafion and another gorge, and were sailing 
out into open country nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, when 
we came most suddenly round a corner upon a causeway across a waste 
water — half dam and half quarry-pool. The locomotive gave one wild 
“Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” but it was too late. He was a beautiful bull, and 
goodness only knows why he had chosen the track for a constitutional with 
his wife. She was flung to the left, but the cow-catcher caught him, and 
turning him round, heaved him shoulder deep into the pool. The expression 
of blank, blind bewilderment on his bovine, jovine face was wonderful to 
behold. He was not angry. I don’t think he was even scared, though he must 
have flown ten yards through the air. All he wanted to know was: “Will 
somebody have the goodness to tell a respectable old gentleman what in the 
world, or out of it, has occurred?” And five minutes later the stream that 


had been snapping at our heels in the gorges split itself into a dozen silver 
threads on a breezy upland, and became an innocent trout beck, and we 
halted at a half-dead city, the name of which does not remain with me. It 
had originally been built on the crest of a wave of prosperity. Once ten 
thousand people had walked its street; but the boom had collapsed. The 
great brick houses and the factories were empty. The population lived in 
little timber shanties on the fringes of the deserted town. There were some 
railway workshops and things, and the hotel (whose pavement formed the 
platform of the railway) contained one hundred and more rooms — empty. 
The place, in its half-inhabitedness, was more desolate than Amber or 
Chitor. But a man said: “Trout — six pounds — two miles away,” and the 
Sorrowful Man and myself went in search of ‘em. The town was ringed by 
a circle of hills all alive with little thunder-storms that broke across the soft 
green of the plain in wisps and washes of smoke and amber. 

To our tiny party associated himself a lawyer from Chicago. We 
foregathered on the question of flies, but I didn’t expect to meet Elijah 
Pogram in the flesh. He delivered orations on the future of England and 
America, and of the Great Federation that the years will bring forth when 
America and England will belt the globe with their linked hands. According 
to the notions of the British, he made an ass of himself, but for all his high- 
falutin he talked sense. I might knock through England on a four months’ 
tour and not find a man capable of putting into words the passionate 
patriotism that possessed the little Chicago lawyer. And he was a man with 
points, for he offered me three days’ shooting in Illinois, if I would step out 
of my path a little. I might travel for ten years up and down England ere I 
found a man who would give a complete stranger so much as a sandwich, 
and for twenty ere I squeezed as much enthusiasm out of a Britisher. He and 
I talked politics and trout-flies all one sultry day as we wandered up and 
down the shallows of the stream aforesaid. Little fish are sweet. I spent two 
hours whipping a ripple for a fish that I knew was there, and in the pasture- 
scented dusk caught a three-pounder on a ragged old brown hackle and 
landed him after ten minutes’ excited argument. He was a beauty. If ever 
any man works the Western trout-streams, he would do well to bring out 
with him the dingiest flies he possesses. The natives laugh at the tiny 
English hooks, but they hold, and duns and drabs and sober greys seem to 
tickle the esthetic tastes of the trout. For salmon (but don’t say that I told 
you) use the spoon — gold on one side, silver on the other. It is as killing as 
is a similar article with fish of another calibre. The natives seem to use 
much too coarse tackle. 


It was a search for a small boy who should know the river that revealed 
to me a new phase of life — slack, slovenly, and shiftless, but very 
interesting. There was a family in a packing-case hut on the outskirts of the 
town. They had seen the city when it was on the boom and made pretence 
of being the metropolis of the Rockies; and when the boom was over, they 
did not go. She was affable, but deeply coated with dirt; he was grim and 
grimy, and the little children were simply caked with filth of various 
descriptions. But they lived in a certain sort of squalid luxury, six or eight 
of them in two rooms; and they enjoyed the local society. It was their eight- 
year-old son whom I tried to take out with me, but he had been catching 
trout all his life and “guessed he didn’t feel like coming,” though I proffered 
him six shillings for what ought to have been a day’s pleasuring. “PI stay 
with Maw,” he said, and from that attitude I could not move him. Maw 
didn’t attempt to argue with him. “If he says he won’t come, he won’t,” she 
said, as though he were one of the elemental forces of nature instead of a 
spankable brat; and “Paw,” lounging by the store, refused to interfere. Maw 
told me that she had been a school-teacher in her not-so-distant youth, but 
did not tell me what I was dying to know — how she arrived at this mucky 
tenement at the back of beyond, and why. Though preserving the 
prettinesses of her New England speech, she had come to regard washing as 
a luxury. Paw chewed tobacco and spat from time to time. Yet, when he 
opened his mouth for other purposes, he spoke like a well-educated man. 
There was a story there, but I couldn’t get at it. 

Next day the Man with the Sorrow and myself and a few others began the 
real ascent of the Rockies; up to that time our climbing didn’t count. The 
train ran violently up a steep place and was taken to pieces. Five cars were 
hitched on to two locomotives, and two cars to one locomotive. This 
seemed to be a kind and thoughtful act, but I was idiot enough to go 
forward and watch the coupling-on of the two rear cars in which Cesar and 
his fortunes were to travel. Some one had lost or eaten the regularly 
ordained coupling, and a man picked up from the tailboard of the engine a 
single iron link about as thick as a fetter-link watch-chain, and “guessed it 
would do.” Get hauled up a Simla cliff by the hook of a lady’s parasol if 
you wish to appreciate my sentiments when the cars moved uphill and the 
link drew tight. Miles away and two thousand feet above our heads rose the 
shoulder of a hill epauletted with the long line of a snow-tunnel. The first 
section of the cars crawled a quarter of a mile ahead of us, the track snaked 
and looped behind, and there was a black drop to the left. So we went up 
and up and up till the thin air grew thinner and the chunk-chunk-chunk, of 


the labouring locomotive was answered by the oppressed beating of the 
exhausted heart. Through the chequed light and shade of the snow tunnels 
(horrible caverns of rude timbering) we ground our way, halting now and 
again to allow a down-train to pass. One monster of forty mineral-cars slid 
past, scarce held by four locomotives, their brakes screaming and chortling 
in chorus; and in the end, after a glimpse at half America spread mapwise 
leagues below us, we halted at the head of the longest snow tunnel of all, on 
the crest of the divide, between ten and eleven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The locomotive wished to draw breath, and the passengers to 
gather the flowers that nodded impertinently through the chinks of the 
boarding. A lady passenger’s nose began to bleed, and other ladies threw 
themselves down on the seats and gasped with the gasping train, while a 
wind as keen as a knife-edge rioted down the grimy tunnel. 

Then, despatching a pilot-engine to clear the way, we began the 
downward portion of the journey with every available brake on, and 
frequent shrieks, till after some hours we reached the level plain, and later 
the city of Denver, where the Man with the Sorrow went his way and left 
me to journey on to Omaha alone, after one hasty glance at Denver. The 
pulse of that town was too like the rushing mighty wind in the Rocky 
Mountain tunnel. It made me tired because complete strangers desired me 
to do something to mines which were in mountains, and to purchase 
building blocks upon inaccessible cliffs; and once, a woman urged that I 
should supply her with strong drinks. I had almost forgotten that such 
attacks were possible in any land, for the outward and visible signs of 
public morality in American towns are generally safe-guarded. For that I 
respect this people. Omaha, Nebraska, was but a halting-place on the road 
to Chicago, but it revealed to me horrors that I would not willingly have 
missed. The city to casual investigation seemed to be populated entirely by 
Germans, Poles, Slavs, Hungarians, Croats, Magyars, and all the scum of 
the Eastern European States, but it must have been laid out by Americans. 
No other people would cut the traffic of a main street with two streams of 
railway lines, each some eight or nine tracks wide, and cheerfully drive 
tram-cars across the metals. Every now and again they have horrible 
railway-crossing accidents at Omaha, but nobody seems to think of building 
an overhead-bridge. That would interfere with the vested interests of the 
undertakers. 

Be blessed to hear some details of one of that class. 

There was a shop the like of which I had never seen before. Its windows 
were filled with dress-coats for men, and dresses for women. But the studs 


of the shirts were made of stamped cloth upon the shirt front, and there 
were no trousers to those coats — nothing but a sweep of cheap black cloth 
falling like an abbé’s frock. In the doorway sat a young man reading 
Pollock’s Course of Time, and by that I knew that he was an undertaker. His 
name was Gring, which is a beautiful name, and I talked to him on the 
mysteries of his Craft. He was an enthusiast and an artist. I told him how 
corpses were burnt in India. Said he: “We’re vastly superior. We hold — 
that is to say, embalm — our dead. So!” Whereupon he produced the 
horrible weapons of his trade, and most practically showed me how you 
“held” a man back from that corruption which is his birthright. “And I wish 
I could live a few generations just to see how my people keep. But I’m sure 
it’s all right. Nothing can touch ‘em after I’ve embalmed ‘em.” Then he 
displayed one of those ghastly dress-suits, and when I laid a shuddering 
hand upon it, behold it crumpled to nothing, for the white linen was sewn 
on to the black cloth and — there was no back to it! That was the horror. 
The garment was a shell. “We dress a man in that,” said Gring, laying it out 
tastily on the counter. “As you see here, our caskets have a plate-glass 
window in front” (Oh me, but that window in the coffin was fitted with 
plush like a brougham-window!), “and you don’t see anything below the 
level of the man’s waistcoat. Consequently ...” He unrolled the terrible 
cheap black cloth that falls down over the stark feet, and I jumped back. 
“Of course a man can be dressed in his own clothes if he likes, but these are 
the regular things: and for women look at this!” He took up the body of a 
high-necked dinner-dress in subdued lilac, slashed and puffed and bedeviled 
with black, but, like the dress-suit, backless, and below the waist turning to 
shroud. “That’s for an old maid. But for young girls we give white with 
imitation pearls round the neck. That looks very pretty through the window 
of the casket — you see there’s a cushion for the head — with flowers 
banked all round.” Can you imagine anything more awful than to take your 
last rest as much of a dead fraud as ever you were a living lie — to go into 
the darkness one half of you shaved, trimmed and dressed for an evening 
party, while the other half — the half that your friends cannot see — is 
enwrapped in a flapping black sheet? 

I know a little about burial customs in various places in the world, and I 
tried hard to make Mr. Gring comprehend dimly the awful heathendom that 
he was responsible for — the grotesquerie — the giggling horror of it all. 
But he couldn’t see it. Even when he showed me a little boy’s last suit, he 
couldn’t see it. He said it was quite right to embalm and trick out and 
hypocritically bedizen the poor innocent dead in their superior cushioned 


and pillowed caskets with the window in front. 

Bury me cased in canvas like a fishing-rod, in the deep sea; burn me on a 
back-water of the Hughli with damp wood and no oil; pin me under a 
Pullman car and let the lighted stove do its worst; sizzle me with a fallen 
electric wire or whelm me in the sludge of a broken river dam; but may I 
never go down to the Pit grinning out of a plate-glass window, in a backless 
dress-coat, and the front half of a black stuff dressing-gown; not though I 
were “held” against the ravage of the grave for ever and ever. Amen! 


No. XXXV 


HOW I STRUCK CHICAGO, AND HOW CHICAGO STRUCK ME. OF 
RELIGION, POLITICS, AND _ PIG-STICKING, AND THE 
INCARNATION OF THE CITY AMONG SHAMBLES. 
“I know thy cunning and thy greed, Thy hard, high lust and wilful deed, 
And all thy glory loves to tell Of specious gifts material.” 

I have struck a city, — a real city, — and they call it Chicago. The other 
places do not count. San Francisco was a pleasure-resort as well as a city, 
and Salt Lake was a phenomenon. This place is the first American city I 
have encountered. It holds rather more than a million people with bodies, 
and stands on the same sort of soil as Calcutta. Having seen it, I urgently 
desire never to see it again. It is inhabited by savages. Its water is the water 
of the Hugli, and its air is dirt. Also it says that it is the “boss” town of 
America. 

I do not believe that it has anything to do with this country. They told me 
to go to the Palmer House, which is a gilded and mirrored rabbit-warren, 
and there I found a huge hall of tessellated marble, crammed with people 
talking about money and spitting about everywhere. Other barbarians 
charged in and out of this inferno with letters and telegrams in their hands, 
and yet others shouted at each other. A man who had drunk quite as much 
as was good for him told me that this was “the finest hotel in the finest city 
on God Almighty’s earth.” By the way, when an American wishes to 
indicate the next county or State he says, “God A’mighty’s earth.” This 
prevents discussion and flatters his vanity. 

Then I went out into the streets, which are long and flat and without end. 
And verily it is not a good thing to live in the East for any length of time. 
Your ideas grow to clash with those held by every right-thinking white man. 
I looked down interminable vistas flanked with nine, ten, and fifteen storied 
houses, and crowded with men and women, and the show impressed me 
with a great horror. Except in London — and I have forgotten what London 
is like — I had never seen so many white people together, and never such a 
collection of miserables. There was no colour in the street and no beauty — 
only a maze of wire-ropes overhead and dirty stone flagging underfoot. A 
cab-driver volunteered to show me the glory of the town for so much an 
hour, and with him I wandered far. He conceived that all this turmoil and 
squash was a thing to be reverently admired; that it was good to huddle men 
together in fifteen layers, one atop of the other, and to dig holes in the 


ground for offices. He said that Chicago was a live town, and that all the 
creatures hurrying by me were engaged in business. That is to say, they 
were trying to make some money, that they might not die through lack of 
food to put into their bellies. He took me to canals, black as ink, and filled 
with untold abominations, and bade me watch the stream of traffic across 
the bridges. He then took me into a saloon, and, while I drank, made me 
note that the floor was covered with coins sunk into cement. A Hottentot 
would not have been guilty of this sort of barbarism. The coins made an 
effect pretty enough, but the man who put them there had no thought to 
beauty, and therefore he was a savage. Then my cab-driver showed me 
business-blocks, gay with signs and studded with fantastic and absurd 
advertisements of goods, and looking down the long street so adorned it 
was as though each vender stood at his door howling: “For the sake of 
money, employ or buy of me and me only!” Have you ever seen a crowd at 
our famine relief distributions? You know then how men leap into the air, 
stretching out their arms above the crowd in the hope of being seen; while 
the women dolorously slap the stomachs of their children and whimper. I 
had sooner watch famine-relief than the white man engaged in what he calls 
legitimate competition. The one I understand. The other makes me ill. And 
the cabman said that these things were the proof of progress; and by that I 
knew he had been reading his newspaper, as every intelligent American 
should. The papers tell their readers in language fitted to their 
comprehension that the snarling together of telegraph wires, the heaving up 
of houses, and the making of money is progress. 

I spent ten hours in that huge wilderness, wandering through scores of 
miles of these terrible streets, and jostling some few hundred thousand of 
these terrible people who talked money through their noses. The cabman 
left me: but after a while I picked up another man who was full of figures, 
and into my ears he poured them as occasion required or the big blank 
factories suggested. Here they turned out so many hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of such and such an article; there so many million other 
things; this house was worth so many million dollars; that one so many 
million more or less. It was like listening to a child babbling of its hoard of 
shells. It was like watching a fool playing with buttons. But I was expected 
to do more than listen or watch. He demanded that I should admire; and the 
utmost that I could say was: “Are these things so? Then I am very sorry for 
you.” That made him angry, and he said that insular envy made me 
unresponsive. So, you see, I could not make him understand. 

About four and a half hours after Adam was turned out of the garden of 


Eden he felt hungry, and so, bidding Eve take care that her head was not 
broken by the descending fruit, shinned up a cocoanut palm. That hurt his 
legs, cut his breast, and made him breathe heavily, and Eve was tormented 
with fear lest her lord should miss his footing and so bring the tragedy of 
this world to an end ere the curtain had fairly risen. Had I met Adam then, I 
should have been sorry for him. To-day I find eleven hundred thousand of 
his sons just as far advanced as their father in the art of getting food, and 
immeasurably inferior to him in that they think that their palm-trees lead 
straight to the skies. Consequently I am sorry in rather more than a million 
different ways. In our East bread comes naturally even to the poorest by a 
little scratching or the gift of a friend not quite so poor. In less favoured 
countries one is apt to forget. Then I went to bed. And that was on a 
Saturday night. 

Sunday brought me the queerest experience of all — a revelation of 
barbarism complete. I found a place that was officially described as a 
church. It was a circus really, but that the worshippers did not know. There 
were flowers all about the building, which was fitted up with plush and 
stained oak and much luxury, including twisted brass candlesticks of 
severest Gothic design. To these things, and a congregation of savages, 
entered suddenly a wonderful man completely in the confidence of their 
God, whom he treated colloquially and exploited very much as a newspaper 
reporter would exploit a foreign potentate. But, unlike the newspaper 
reporter, he never allowed his listeners to forget that he and not He was the 
centre of attraction. With a voice of silver and with imagery borrowed from 
the auction-room, he built up for his hearers a heaven on the lines of the 
Palmer House (but with all the gilding real gold and all the plate-glass 
diamond) and set in the centre of it a loud-voiced, argumentative, and very 
shrewd creation that he called God. One sentence at this point caught my 
delighted ear. It was apropos of some question of the Judgment Day and 
ran: “No! I tell you God doesn’t do business that way.” He was giving them 
a deity whom they could comprehend, in a gold and jewel heaven in which 
they could take a natural interest. He interlarded his performance with the 
slang of the streets, the counter, and the Exchange, and he said that religion 
ought to enter into daily life. Consequently I presume he introduced it as 
daily life — his own and the life of his friends. 

Then I escaped before the blessing, desiring no benediction at such 
hands. But the persons who listened seemed to enjoy themselves, and I 
understood that I had met with a popular preacher. Later on when I had 
perused the sermons of a gentleman called Talmage and some others, I 


perceived that I had been listening to a very mild specimen. Yet that man, 
with his brutal gold and silver idols, his hands-in-pocket, cigar-in-mouth, 
and hat-on-the-back-of-the-head style of dealing with the sacred vessels 
would count himself spiritually quite competent to send a mission to 
convert the Indians. All that Sunday I listened to people who said that the 
mere fact of spiking down strips of iron to wood and getting a steam and 
iron thing to run along them was progress. That the telephone was progress, 
and the network of wires overhead was progress. They repeated their 
statements again and again. One of them took me to their city hall and 
board of trade works and pointed it out with pride. It was very ugly, but 
very big, and the streets in front of it were narrow and unclean. When I saw 
the faces of the men who did business in that building I felt that there had 
been a mistake in their billeting. 

By the way, ‘tis a consolation to feel that I am not writing to an English 
audience. Then should I have to fall into feigned ecstasies over the 
marvellous progress of Chicago since the days of the great fire, to allude 
casually to the raising of the entire city so many feet above the level of the 
lake which it faces, and generally to grovel before the golden calf. But you, 
who are desperately poor, and therefore by these standards of no account, 
know things, and will understand when I write that they have managed to 
get a million of men together on flat land, and that the bulk of these men 
appear to be lower than mahajans and not so companionable as a punjabi 
jat after harvest. But I don’t think it was the blind hurry of the people, their 
argot, and their grand ignorance of things beyond their immediate interests 
that displeased me so much as a study of the daily papers of Chicago. 
Imprimis, there was some sort of dispute between New York and Chicago 
as to which town should give an exhibition of products to be hereafter 
holden, and through the medium of their more dignified journals the two 
cities were ya-hooing and hi-yi-ing at each other like opposition newsboys. 
They called it humour, but it sounded like something quite different. That 
was only the first trouble. The second lay in the tone of the productions. 
Leading articles which include gems such as: “Back of such and such a 
place,” or “We noticed, Tuesday, such an event,” or “don’t” for “does not” 
are things to be accepted with thankfulness. All that made me want to cry 
was that, in these papers, were faithfully reproduced all the war-cries and 
“back-talk” of the Palmer House bar, the slang of the barbers’ shops, the 
mental elevation and integrity of the Pullman-car porter, the dignity of the 
Dime Museum, and the accuracy of the excited fishwife. I am sternly 
forbidden to believe that the paper educates the public. Then I am 


compelled to believe that the public educate the paper? 

Just when the sense of unreality and oppression were strongest upon me, 
and when I most wanted help, a man sat at my side and began to talk what 
he called politics. I had chanced to pay about six shillings for a travelling- 
cap worth eighteen pence, and he made of the fact a text for a sermon. He 
said that this was a rich country and that the people liked to pay two 
hundred per cent on the value of a thing. They could afford it. He said that 
the Government imposed a protective duty of from ten to seventy per cent 
on foreign-made articles, and that the American manufacturer consequently 
could sell his goods for a healthy sum. Thus an imported hat would, with 
duty, cost two guineas. The American manufacturer would make a hat for 
seventeen shillings and sell it for one pound fifteen. In these things, he said, 
lay the greatness of America and the effeteness of England. Competition 
between factory and factory kept the prices down to decent limits, but I was 
never to forget that this people were a rich people, not like the pauper 
Continentals, and that they enjoyed paying duties. To my weak intellect this 
seemed rather like juggling with counters. Everything that I have yet 
purchased costs about twice as much as it would in England, and when 
native-made is of inferior quality. Moreover, since these lines were first 
thought of I have visited a gentleman who owned a factory which used to 
produce things. He owned the factory still. Not a man was in it, but he was 
drawing a handsome income from a syndicate of firms for keeping it closed 
in order that it might not produce things. This man said that if protection 
were abandoned, a tide of pauper labour would flood the country, and as I 
looked at his factory I thought how entirely better it was to have no labour 
of any kind whatever, rather than face so horrible a future. Meantime, do 
you remember that this peculiar country enjoys paying money for value not 
received. I am an alien, and for the life of me cannot see why six shillings 
should be paid for eighteen-penny caps, or eight shillings for half-crown 
cigar-cases. When the country fills up to a decently populated level a few 
million people who are not aliens will be smitten with the same sort of 
blindness. 

But my friend’s assertion somehow thoroughly suited the grotesque 
ferocity of Chicago. See now and judge! In the village of Isser Jang on the 
road to Montgomery there be four changar women who winnow corn — 
some seventy bushels a year. Beyond their hut lives Puran Dass, the money- 
lender, who on good security lends as much as five thousand rupees in a 
year. Jowala Singh, the lohar, mends the village ploughs — some thirty, 
broken at the share, in three hundred and sixty-five days; and Hukm Chund, 


who is letter-writer and head of the little club under the travellers’ tree, 
generally keeps the village posted in such gossip as the barber and the 
midwife have not yet made public property. Chicago husks and winnows 
her wheat by the million bushels, a hundred banks lend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the year, and scores of factories turn out plough gear 
and machinery by steam. Scores of daily papers do work which Hukm 
Chund and the barber and the midwife perform, with due regard for public 
opinion, in the village of Isser Jang. So far as manufactures go, the 
difference between Chicago on the lake and Isser Jang on the Montgomery 
road is one of degree only, and not of kind. As far as the understanding of 
the uses of life goes Isser Jang, for all its seasonal cholera, has the 
advantage over Chicago. Jowala Singh knows and takes care to avoid the 
three or four ghoul-haunted fields on the outskirts of the village; but he is 
not urged by millions of devils to run about all day in the sun and swear that 
his ploughshares are the best in the Punjab; nor does Puran Dass fly forth in 
a cart more than once or twice a year, and he knows, on a pinch, how to use 
the railway and the telegraph as well as any son of Israel in Chicago. But 
this is absurd. The East is not the West, and these men must continue to deal 
with the machinery of life, and to call it progress. Their very preachers dare 
not rebuke them. They gloss over the hunting for money and the twice- 
sharpened bitterness of Adam’s curse by saying that such things dower a 
man with a larger range of thoughts and higher aspirations. They do not 
say: “Free yourself from your own slavery,” but rather, “If you can possibly 
manage it, do not set quite so much store on the things of this world.” And 
they do not know what the things of this world are. 

I went off to see cattle killed by way of clearing my head, which, as you 
will perceive, was getting muddled. They say every Englishman goes to the 
Chicago stockyards. You shall find them about six miles from the city; and 
once having seen them will never forget the sight. As far as the eye can 
reach stretches a township of cattle-pens, cunningly divided into blocks so 
that the animals of any pen can be speedily driven out close to an inclined 
timber path which leads to an elevated covered way straddling high above 
the pens. These viaducts are two-storied. On the upper storey tramp the 
doomed cattle, stolidly for the most part. On the lower, with a scuffling of 
sharp hooves and multitudinous yells, run the pigs. The same end is 
appointed for each. Thus you will see the gangs of cattle waiting their turn 
— as they wait sometimes for days; and they need not be distressed by the 
sight of their fellows running about in the fear of death. All they know is 
that a man on horseback causes their next-door neighbours to move by 


means of a whip. Certain bars and fences are unshipped, and, behold, that 
crowd have gone up the mouth of a sloping tunnel and return no more. It is 
different with the pigs. They shriek back the news of the exodus to their 
friends, and a hundred pens skirl responsive. It was to the pigs I first 
addressed myself. Selecting a viaduct which was full of them, as I could 
hear though I could not see, I marked a sombre building whereto it ran, and 
went there, not unalarmed by stray cattle who had managed to escape from 
their proper quarters. A pleasant smell of brine warned me of what was 
coming. I entered the factory and found it full of pork in barrels, and on 
another storey more pork unbarrelled, and in a huge room, the halves of 
swine for whose use great lumps of ice were being pitched in at the 
window. That room was the mortuary chamber where the pigs lie for a little 
while in state ere they begin their progress through such passages as kings 
may sometimes travel. Turning a corner and not noting an overhead 
arrangement of greased rail, wheel, and pulley, I ran into the arms of four 
eviscerated carcasses, all pure white and of a human aspect, being pushed 
by a man clad in vehement red. When I leaped aside, the floor was slippery 
under me. There was a flavour of farmyard in my nostrils and the shouting 
of a multitude in my ears. But there was no joy in that shouting! Twelve 
men stood in two lines — six a-side. Between them and overhead ran the 
railway of death that had nearly shunted me through the window. Each man 
carried a knife, the sleeves of his shirt were cut off at the elbows, and from 
bosom to heel he was blood-red. The atmosphere was stifling as a night in 
the Rains, by reason of the steam and the crowd. I climbed to the beginning 
of things and, perched upon a narrow beam, overlooked very nearly all the 
pigs ever bred in Wisconsin. They had just been shot out of the mouth of 
the viaduct and huddled together in a large pen. Thence they were flicked 
persuasively, a few at a time, into a smaller chamber, and there a man fixed 
tackle on their hinder legs so that they rose in the air suspended from the 
railway of death. Oh! it was then they shrieked and called on their mothers 
and made promises of amendment till the tackle-man punted them in their 
backs, and they slid head down into a brick-floored passage, very like a big 
kitchen sink that was blood-red. There awaited them a red man with a knife 
which he passed jauntily through their throats, and the full-voiced shriek 
became a sputter, and then a fall as of heavy tropical rain. The red man who 
was backed against the passage wall stood clear of the wildly kicking hoofs 
and passed his hand over his eyes, not from any feeling of compassion, but 
because the spurted blood was in his eyes, and he had barely time to stick 
the next arrival. Then that first stuck swine dropped, still kicking, into a 


great vat of boiling water, and spoke no more words, but wallowed in 
obedience to some unseen machinery, and presently came forth at the lower 
end of the vat and was heaved on the blades of a blunt paddle-wheel-thing 
which said, “Hough! Hough! Hough!” and skelped all the hair off him 
except what little a couple of men with knives could remove. Then he was 
again hitched by the heels to that said railway and passed down the line of 
the twelve men — each man with a knife — leaving with each man a 
certain amount of his individuality which was taken away in a wheel- 
barrow, and when he reached the last man he was very beautiful to behold, 
but immensely unstuffed and limp. Preponderance of individuality was ever 
a bar to foreign travel. That pig could have been in no case to visit you in 
India had he not parted with some of his most cherished notions. 

The dissecting part impressed me not so much as the slaying. They were 
so excessively alive, these pigs. And then they were so excessively dead, 
and the man in the dripping, clammy, hot passage did not seem to care, and 
ere the blood of such an one had ceased to foam on the floor, such another, 
and four friends with him, had shrieked and died. But a pig is only the 
Unclean animal — forbidden by the Prophet. 

I was destined to make rather a queer discovery when I went over to the 
cattle-slaughter. All the buildings here were on a much larger scale, and 
there was no sound of trouble, but I could smell the salt reek of blood 
before I set foot in the place. The cattle did not come directly through the 
viaduct as the pigs had done. They debouched into a yard by the hundred, 
and they were big red brutes carrying much flesh. In the centre of that yard 
stood a red Texan steer with a headstall on his wicked head. No man 
controlled him. He was, so to speak, picking his teeth and whistling in an 
open byre of his own when the cattle arrived. As soon as the first one had 
fearfully quitted the viaduct, this red devil put his hands in his pockets and 
slouched across the yard, no man guiding him. Then he lowed something to 
the effect that he was the regularly appointed guide of the establishment and 
would show them round. They were country folk, but they knew how to 
behave; and so followed Judas some hundred strong, patiently, and with a 
look of bland wonder in their faces. I saw his broad back jogging in 
advance of them, up a lime-washed incline where I was forbidden to follow. 
Then a door shut, and in a minute back came Judas with the air of a 
virtuous plough-bullock and took up his place in his byre. Somebody 
laughed across the yard, but I heard no sound of cattle from the big brick 
building into which the mob had disappeared. Only Judas chewed the cud 
with a malignant satisfaction, and so I knew there was trouble, and ran 


round to the front of the factory and so entered and stood aghast. 

Who takes count of the prejudices which we absorb through the skin by 
way of our surroundings? It was not the spectacle that impressed me. The 
first thought that almost spoke itself aloud was: “They are killing kine;” and 
it was a shock. The pigs were nobody’s concern, but cattle — the brothers 
of the Cow, the Sacred Cow — were quite otherwise. The next time an M.P. 
tells me that India either Sultanises or Brahminises a man, I shall believe 
about half what he says. It is unpleasant to watch the slaughter of cattle 
when one has laughed at the notion for a few years. I could not see actually 
what was done in the first instance, because the row of stalls in which they 
lay was separated from me by fifty impassable feet of butchers and slung 
carcasses. All I know is that men swung open the doors of a stall as 
occasion required, and there lay two steers already stunned, and breathing 
heavily. These two they pole-axed, and half raising them by tackle they cut 
their throats. Two men skinned each carcase, somebody cut off the head, 
and in half a minute more the overhead rail carried two sides of beef to their 
appointed place. There was clamour enough in the operating room, but 
from the waiting cattle, invisible on the other side of the line of pens, never 
a sound. They went to their death, trusting Judas, without a word. They 
were Slain at the rate of five a minute, and if the pig men were spattered 
with blood, the cow butchers were bathed in it. The blood ran in muttering 
gutters. There was no place for hand or foot that was not coated with 
thicknesses of dried blood, and the stench of it in the nostrils bred fear. 

And then the same merciful Providence that has showered good things on 
my path throughout sent me an embodiment of the city of Chicago, so that I 
might remember it forever. Women come sometimes to see the slaughter, as 
they would come to see the slaughter of men. And there entered that 
vermilion hall a young woman of large mould, with brilliantly scarlet lips, 
and heavy eyebrows, and dark hair that came in a “widow’s peak” on the 
forehead. She was well and healthy and alive, and she was dressed in 
flaming red and black, and her feet (know you that the feet of American 
women are like unto the feet of fairies?) her feet, I say, were cased in red 
leather shoes. She stood in a patch of sunlight, the red blood under her 
shoes, the vivid carcasses packed round her, a bullock bleeding its life away 
not six feet away from her, and the death factory roaring all round her. She 
looked curiously, with hard, bold eyes, and was not ashamed. 

Then said I: “This is a special Sending. I have seen the City of Chicago.” 
And I went away to get peace and rest. 


No. XXXVI 


HOW I FOUND PEACE AT MUSQUASH ON THE MONONGAHELA. 
“Prince, blown by many a western breeze Our vessels greet you treasure- 
laden; We send them all — but best of these A free and frank young Yankee 
maiden.” 

It is a mean thing and an unhandsome to “do” a continent in five- 
hundred-mile jumps. But after those swine and bullocks at Chicago I felt 
that complete change of air would be good. The United States at present 
hinge in or about Chicago, as a double-leaved screen hinges. To be sure, the 
tiny New England States call a trip to Pennsylvania “going west,” but the 
larger-minded citizen seems to reckon his longitude from Chicago. Twenty 
years hence the centre of population — that shaded square on the census 
map — will have shifted, men say, far west of Chicago. Twenty years later 
it will be on the Pacific slope. Twenty years after that America will begin to 
crowd up, and there will be some trouble. People will demand 
manufactured goods for their reduced-establishment households at the 
cheapest possible rates, and the cry that the land is rich enough to afford 
protection will cease with a great abruptness. At present it is the farmer who 
pays most dearly for the luxury of high prices. In the old days, when the 
land was fresh and there was plenty of it and it cropped like the garden of 
Eden, he did not mind paying. Now there is not so much free land, and the 
old acres are needing stimulants, which cost money, and the farmer, who 
pays for everything, is beginning to ask questions. Also the great American 
nation, which individually never shuts a door behind its noble self, very 
seldom attempts to put back anything that it has taken from Nature’s 
shelves. It grabs all it can and moves on. But the moving-on is nearly 
finished and the grabbing must stop, and then the Federal Government will 
have to establish a Woods and Forests Department the like of which was 
never seen in the world before. And all the people who have been 
accustomed to hack, mangle, and burn timber as they please will object, 
with shots and protestations, to this infringement of their rights. The nigger 
will breed bounteously, and he will have to be reckoned with; and the 
manufacturer will have to be contented with smaller profits, and he will 
have to be reckoned with; and the railways will no longer rule the countries 
through which they run, and they will have to be reckoned with. And 
nobody will approve of it in the least. 

Yes; it will be a spectacle for all the world to watch, this big, slashing 


colt of a nation, that has got off with a flying start on a freshly littered 
course, being pulled back to the ruck by that very mutton-fisted jockey 
Necessity. There will be excitement in America when a few score millions 
of “sovereigns” discover that what they considered the outcome of their 
own Government is but the rapidly diminishing bounty of Nature; and that 
if they want to get on comfortably they must tackle every single problem 
from labour to finance humbly, without gasconade, and afresh. But at 
present they look “that all the to-morrows shall be as to-day,” and if you 
argue with them they say that the Democratic Idea will keep things going. 
They believe in that Idea, and the less well-informed fortify themselves in 
their belief by curious assertions as to the despotism that exists in England. 
This is pure provincialism, of course; but it is very funny to listen to, 
especially when you compare the theory with the practice (pistol, chiefly) 
as proven in the newspapers. I have striven to find out where the central 
authority of the land lies. It isn’t at Washington, because the Federal 
Government can’t do anything to the States save run the mail and collect a 
Federal tax or two. It isn’t in the States, because the townships can do as 
they like; and it isn’t in the townships, because these are bossed by alien 
voters or rings of patriotic homebred citizens. And it certainly is not in the 
citizens, because they are governed and coerced by despotic power of 
public opinion as represented by their papers, preachers, or local society. I 
found one man who told me that if anything went wrong in this huge 
congress of kings, — if there was a split or an upheaval or a smash, — the 
people in detail would be subject to the Idea of the sovereign people in 
mass. This is a survival from the Civil War, when, you remember, the 
people in a majority did with guns and swords slay and wound the people in 
detail. All the same, the notion seems very much like the worship by the 
savage of the unloaded rifle as it leans against the wall. 

But the men and women set Us an example in patriotism. They believe in 
their land and its future, and its honour, and its glory, and they are not 
ashamed to say so. From the largest to the least runs this same proud, 
passionate conviction to which I take off my hat and for which I love them. 
An average English householder seems to regard his country as an 
abstraction to supply him with policemen and fire-brigades. The cockney 
cad cannot understand what the word means. The bloomin’ toffs he knows, 
and the law, and the soldiers that supply him with a spectacle in the Parks; 
but he would laugh in your face at the notion of any duty being owed by 
himself to his land. Pick an American of the second generation anywhere 
you please — from the cab-rank, the porter’s room, or the plough-tail, — 


*specially the plough-tail, — and that man will make you understand in five 
minutes that he understands what manner of thing his Republic is. He might 
laugh at a law that didn’t suit his convenience, draw your eye-teeth in a 
bargain, and applaud ‘cuteness on the outer verge of swindling: but you 
should hear him stand up and sing: — 

“My country ‘tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, Of thee I sing!” 

I have heard a few thousand of them engaged in that employment. I 
respect him. There is too much Romeo and too little balcony about our 
National Anthem. With the American article it is all balcony. There must be 
born a poet who shall give the English the song of their own, own country 
— which is to say, of about half the world. Remains then only to compose 
the greatest song of all — The Saga of the Anglo-Saxon all round the earth 
— a pean that shall combine the terrible slow swing of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic (which, if you know not, get chanted to you) with Britannia 
needs no Bulwarks, the skirl of the British Grenadiers with that perfect 
quickstep, Marching through Georgia, and at the end the wail of the Dead 
March. For We, even We who share the earth between us as no gods have 
ever shared it, we also are mortal in the matter of our single selves. Will any 
one take the contract? 

It was with these rambling notions that I arrived at the infinite peace of 
the tiny township of Musquash on the Monongahela River. The clang and 
tumult of Chicago belonged to another world. Imagine a rolling, wooded, 
English landscape, under softest of blue skies, dotted at three-mile intervals 
with fat little, quiet little villages, or aggressive little manufacturing towns 
that the trees and the folds of the hills mercifully prevented from betraying 
their presence. The golden-rod blazed in the pastures against the green of 
the mulleins, and the cows picked their way home through the twisted paths 
between the blackberry bushes. All summer was on the orchards, and the 
apples — such apples as we dream of when we eat the woolly imitations of 
Kashmir — were ripe and toothsome. It was good to lie in a hammock with 
half-shut eyes, and, in the utter stillness, to hear the apples dropping from 
the trees, and the tinkle of the cowbells as the cows walked statelily down 
the main road of the village. Everybody in that restful place seemed to have 
just as much as he wanted; a house with all comfortable appliances, a big or 
little verandah wherein to spend the day, a neatly shaved garden with a wild 
wealth of flowers, some cows, and an orchard. Everybody knew everybody 
else intimately, and what they did not know, the local daily paper — a daily 
for a village of twelve hundred people! — supplied. There was a court- 
house where justice was done, and a jail where some most enviable 


prisoners lived, and there were four or five churches of four or five 
denominations. Also it was impossible to buy openly any liquor in that little 
paradise. But — and this is a very serious but — you could by procuring a 
medical certificate get strong drinks from the chemist. That is the drawback 
of prohibition. It makes a man who wants a drink a shirker and a contriver, 
which things are not good for the soul of a man, and presently, ‘specially if 
he be young, causes him to believe that he may just as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb; and the end of that young man is not pretty. Nothing 
except a rattling fall will persuade an average colt that a fence is not meant 
to be jumped over; whereas if he be turned out into the open he learns to 
carry himself with discretion. One heard a good deal of this same dread of 
drink in Musquash, and even the maidens seemed to know too much about 
its effects upon certain unregenerate youths, who, if they had been once 
made thoroughly, effectually, and persistently drunk — with a tepid brandy 
and soda thrust before their goose-fleshed noses on the terrible Next 
Morning — would perhaps have seen the futility of their ways. It was a sin 
by village canons to imbibe lager, though — experto crede — you can get 
dropsy on that stuff long before you can get drunk. “But what man knows 
his mind?” Besides, it was all their own affair. 

The little community seemed to be as self-contained as an Indian village. 
Had the rest of the land sunk under the sea, Musquash would have gone on 
sending its sons to school in order to make them “good citizens,” which is 
the constant prayer of the true American father, settling its own road- 
making, local cesses, town-lot arbitrations, and internal government by 
ballot and vote and due respect to the voices of the headmen (which is the 
salvation of the ballot), until such time as all should take their places in the 
cemetery appointed for their faith. Here were Americans and no aliens — 
men ruling themselves by themselves and for themselves and their wives 
and their children — in peace, order, and decency. 

But what went straightest to this heart, though they did not know it, was 
that they were Methody folk for the most part — ay, Methody as ever trod a 
Yorkshire Moor, or drove on a Sunday to some chapel of the Faith in the 
Dales. The old Methody talk was there, with the discipline whereby the 
souls of the Just are, sometimes to their intense vexation, made perfect on 
this earth in order that they may “take out their letters and live and die in 
good standing.” If you don’t know the talk, you won’t know what that 
means. The discipline, or discipline, is no thing to be trifled with, and its 
working among a congregation depends entirely upon the tact, humanity, 
and sympathy of the leader who works it. He, knowing what youth’s desires 


are, can turn the soul in the direction of good, gently, instead of wrenching 
it savagely towards the right path only to see it break away quivering and 
scared. The arm of the Discipline is long. A maiden told me, as a new and 
strange fact and one that would interest a foreigner, of a friend of hers who 
had once been admonished by some elders somewhere — not in Musquash 
— for the heinous crime of dancing. She, the friend, did not in the least like 
it. She would not. Can’t you imagine the delightful results of a formal 
wigging administered by a youngish and austere elder who was not 
accustomed to make allowances for the natural dancing instincts of the 
young of the human animal? The hot irons that are held forth to scare may 
also sear, as those who have ever lain under an unfortunate exposition of the 
old Faith can attest. 

But it was all immensely interesting — the absolutely fresh, wholesome, 
sweet life that paid due reverence to the things of the next world, but took 
good care to get enough tennis in the cool of the evening; that concerned 
itself as honestly and thoroughly with the daily round, the trivial task (and 
that same task is anything but trivial when you are “helped” by an 
American “help”) as with the salvation of the soul. I had the honour of 
meeting in the flesh, even as Miss Louisa Alcott drew them, Meg and Joe 
and Beth and Amy, whom you ought to know. There was no affectation of 
concealment in their lives who had nothing to conceal. There were many 
“little women” in that place, because, even as is the case in England, the 
boys had gone out to seek their fortunes. Some were working in the 
thundering, clanging cities, others had removed to the infinite West, and 
others had disappeared in the languid, lazy South; and the maidens waited 
their return, which is the custom of maidens all over the world. Then the 
boys would come back in the soft sunlight, attired in careful raiment, their 
tongues cleansed of evil words and discourtesy. They had just come to call 
— bless their carefully groomed heads so they had, — and the maidens in 
white dresses glimmered like ghosts on the stoop and received them 
according to their merits. Mamma had nothing to do with this, nor papa 
either, for he was down-town trying to drive reason into the head of a land 
surveyor; and all along the shaded, lazy, intimate street you heard the 
garden-gates click and clash, as the mood of the man varied, and bursts of 
pleasant laughter where three or four — be sure the white muslins were 
among them, — discussed a picnic past or a buggy-drive to come. Then the 
couples went their ways and talked together till the young men had to go at 
last on account of the trains, and all trooped joyously down to the station 
and thought no harm of it. And, indeed, why should they? From her 


fifteenth year the American maiden moves among “the boys” as a sister 
among brothers. They are her servants to take her out riding, — which is 
driving, — to give her flowers and candy. The last two items are expensive, 
and this is good for the young man, as teaching him to value friendship that 
costs a little in cash and may necessitate economy on the cigar side. As to 
the maiden, she is taught to respect herself, that her fate is in her own 
hands, and that she is the more stringently bound by the very measure of the 
liberty so freely accorded to her. Wherefore, in her own language, “she has 
a lovely time” with about two or three hundred boys who have sisters of 
their own, and a very accurate perception that if they were unworthy of 
their trust a syndicate of other boys would probably pass them into a world 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. And so time goes 
till the maiden knows the other side of the house, — knows that a man is 
not a demi-god nor a mysteriously veiled monster, but an average, 
egotistical, vain, gluttonous, but on the whole companionable, sort of 
person, to be soothed, fed, and managed — knowledge that does not come 
to her sister in England till after a few years of matrimony. And then she 
makes her choice. The Golden Light touches eyes that are full of 
comprehension; but the light is golden none the less, for she makes just the 
same sweet, irrational choices that an English girl does. With this 
advantage: she knows a little more, has experience in entertaining, insight 
into the businesses, employ, and hobbies of men, gathered from countless 
talks with the boys, and talks with the other girls who find time at those 
mysterious conclaves to discuss what Tom, Ted, Stuke, or Jack have been 
doing. Thus it happens that she is a companion, in the fullest sense of the 
word, of the man she weds, zealous for the interest of the firm, to be 
consulted in time of stress and to be called upon for help and sympathy in 
time of danger. Pleasant it is that one heart should beat for you; but it is 
better when the head above that heart has been thinking hard on your 
behalf, and when the lips, that are also very pleasant to kiss, give wise 
counsel. 

When the American maiden — I speak now for the rank and file of that 
noble army — is once married, why, it is finished. She has had her lovely 
time. It may have been five, seven, or ten years according to circumstances. 
She abdicates promptly with startling speed, and her place knows her no 
more except as with her husband. The Queen is dead, or looking after the 
house. This same household work seems to be the thing that ages the 
American woman. She is infamously “helped” by the Irish trollop and the 
negress alike. It is not fair upon her, because she has to do three parts of the 


housework herself, and in dry, nerve-straining air the “chores” are a burden. 
Be thankful, O my people, for Mauz Baksh, Kadir Baksh, and the ayah 
while they are with you. They are twice as handy as the unkempt slatterns 
of the furnished apartments to which you will return, Commissioners 
though you be; and five times as clever as the Amelia Araminta Rebellia 
Secessia Jackson (coloured) under whose ineptitude and insolence the 
young American housewife groans. But all this is far enough from peaceful, 
placid Musquash and its boundless cordiality, its simple, genuine 
hospitality, and its — what’s the French word that just covers all? — gra — 
gracieuseness, isn’t it? Oh, be good to an American wherever you meet 
him. Put him up for the club, and he will hold you listening till three in the 
morning; give him the best tent, and the gram-fed mutton. I have incurred a 
debt of salt that I can never repay, but do you return it piecemeal to any of 
that Nation, and the account will be on my head till our paths in the world 
cross again. He drinks iced water just as we do; but he doesn’t quite like our 
cigars. 

And how shall I finish the tale? Would it interest you to learn of the 
picnics in the hot, still woods that overhang the Monongahela, when those 
idiotic American buggies that can’t turn round got stuck among the 
brambles and all but capsized; of boating in the blazing sun on the river that 
but a little time before had cast at the feet of the horrified village the 
corpses of the Johnstown tragedy? I saw one, only one, remnant of that 
terrible wreck. He had been a minister. House, church, congregation, wife, 
and children had been swept away from him in one night of terror. He had 
no employment; he could have employed himself at nothing; but God had 
been very good to him. He sat in the sun and smiled a little weakly. It was 
in his poor blurred mind that something had happened — he was not sure 
what it was, but undoubtedly something had occurred. One could only pray 
that the light would never return. 

But there be many pictures on my mind. Of a huge manufacturing city of 
three hundred thousand souls lighted and warmed by natural gas, so that the 
great valley full of flaming furnaces sent up no smoke wreaths to the clear 
sky. Of Musquash itself lighted by the same mysterious agency, flares of 
gas eight feet long, roaring day and night at the corners of the grass-grown 
streets because it wasn’t worth while to turn them out; of fleets of coal-flats 
being hauled down the river on an interminable journey to St. Louis; of 
factories nestling in woods where all the axe-handles and shovels in the 
world seemed to be manufactured daily; and last, of that quaint forgotten 
German community, the Brotherhood of Perpetual Separation, who founded 


themselves when the State was yet young and land cheap, and are now 
dying out because they will neither marry nor give in marriage and their 
recruits are very few. The advance in the value of land has almost 
smothered these poor old people in a golden affluence that they never 
desired. They live in a little village where the houses are built old Dutch 
fashion, with their front doors away from the road, and cobbled paths all 
about. The cloistered peace of Musquash is a metropolitan riot beside the 
hush of that village. And there is, too, a love-tale tucked away among the 
flowers. It has taken seventy years in the telling, for the brother and sister 
loved each other well, but they loved their duty to the brotherhood more. So 
they have lived and still do live, seeing each other daily, and separated for 
all time. Any trouble that might have been is altogether wiped out of their 
faces, which are as calm as those of very little children. To the uninitiated 
those constant ones resemble extremely old people in garments of absurd 
cut. But they love each other, and that seems to bring one back quite 
naturally to the girls and the boys in Musquash. The boys were nice boys — 
graduates of Yale of course; you mustn’t mention Harvard here — but none 
the less skilled in business, in stocks and shares, the boring for oil, and the 
sale of everything that can be sold by one sinner to another. Skilled, too, in 
baseball, big-shouldered, with straight eyes and square chins — but not 
above occasional diversion and mild orgies. They will make good citizens 
and possess the earth, and eventually wed one of the nice white muslin 
dresses. There are worse things in this world than being “one of the boys” 
in Musquash. 


No. XXXVII 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MARK TWAIN. 

You are a contemptible lot, over yonder. Some of you are Commissioners, 
and some Lieutenant-Governors, and some have the V. C., and a few are 
privileged to walk about the Mall arm in arm with the Viceroy; but I have 
seen Mark Twain this golden morning, have shaken his hand, and smoked a 
cigar — no, two cigars — with him, and talked with him for more than two 
hours! Understand clearly that I do not despise you; indeed, I don’t. I am 
only very sorry for you, from the Viceroy downward. To soothe your envy 
and to prove that I still regard you as my equals, I will tell you all about it. 

They said in Buffalo that he was in Hartford, Conn.; and again they said 
“perchance he is gone upon a journey to Portland”; and a big, fat drummer 
vowed that he knew the great man intimately, and that Mark was spending 
the summer in Europe — which information so upset me that I embarked 
upon the wrong train, and was incontinently turned out by the conductor 
three-quarters of a mile from the station, amid the wilderness of railway 
tracks. Have you ever, encumbered with great-coat and valise, tried to 
dodge diversely-minded locomotives when the sun was shining in your 
eyes? But I forgot that you have not seen Mark Twain, you people of no 
account! 

Saved from the jaws of the cow-catcher, me wandering devious a 
stranger met. 

“Elmira is the place. Elmira in the State of New York — this State, not 
two hundred miles away;” and he added, perfectly unnecessarily, “Slide, 
Kelley, slide.” 

I slid on the West Shore line, I slid till midnight, and they dumped me 
down at the door of a frowzy hotel in Elmira. Yes, they knew all about “that 
man Clemens,” but reckoned he was not in town; had gone East 
somewhere. I had better possess my soul in patience till the morrow, and 
then dig up the “man Clemens’” brother-in-law, who was interested in coal. 

The idea of chasing half a dozen relatives in addition to Mark Twain up 
and down a city of thirty thousand inhabitants kept me awake. Morning 
revealed Elmira, whose streets were desolated by railway tracks, and whose 
suburbs were given up to the manufacture of door-sashes and window- 
frames. It was surrounded by pleasant, fat, little hills, rimmed with timber 
and topped with cultivation. The Chemung River flowed generally up and 
down the town, and had just finished flooding a few of the main streets. 


The hotel-man and the telephone-man assured me that the much-desired 
brother-in-law was out of town, and no one seemed to know where “the 
man Clemens” abode. Later on I discovered that he had not summered in 
that place for more than nineteen seasons, and so was comparatively a new 
arrival. 

A friendly policeman volunteered the news that he had seen Twain or 
“some one very like him” driving a buggy the day before. This gave me a 
delightful sense of nearness. Fancy living in a town where you could see the 
author of Tom Sawyer, or “some one very like him,” jolting over the 
pavements in a buggy! 

“He lives out yonder at East Hill,” said the policeman; “three miles from 
here.” 

Then the chase began — in a hired hack, up an awful hill, where 
sunflowers blossomed by the roadside, and crops waved, and Harper’s 
Magazine cows stood in eligible and commanding attitudes knee-deep in 
clover, all ready to be transferred to photogravure. The great man must have 
been persecuted by outsiders aforetime, and fled up the hill for refuge. 

Presently the driver stopped at a miserable, little, white wood shanty, and 
demanded “Mister Clemens.” 

“T know he’s a big-bug and all that,” he explained, “but you can never tell 
what sort of notions those sort of men take into their heads to live in, 
anyways.” 

There rose up a young lady who was sketching thistle-tops and 
goldenrod, amid a plentiful supply of both, and set the pilgrimage on the 
right path. 

“Tt’s a pretty Gothic house on the left-hand side a little way farther on.” 

“Gothic h — — ,” said the driver. “Very few of the city hacks take this 
drive, specially if they know they are coming out here,” and he glared at me 
savagely. 

It was a very pretty house, anything but Gothic, clothed with ivy, 
standing in a very big compound, and fronted by a verandah full of chairs 
and hammocks. The roof of the verandah was a trellis-work of creepers, and 
the sun peeping through moved on the shining boards below. 

Decidedly this remote place was an ideal one for work, if a man could 
work among these soft airs and the murmur of the long-eared crops. 

Appeared suddenly a lady used to dealing with rampageous outsiders. 
“Mr. Clemens has just walked down-town. He is at his brother-in-law’s 
house.” 

Then he was within shouting distance, after all, and the chase had not 


been in vain. With speed I fled, and the driver, skidding the wheel and 
swearing audibly, arrived at the bottom of that hill without accidents. It was 
in the pause that followed between ringing the brother-in-law’s bell and 
getting an answer that it occurred to me for the first time Mark Twain might 
possibly have other engagements than the entertainment of escaped lunatics 
from India, be they never so full of admiration. And in another man’s house 
— anyhow, what had I come to do or say? Suppose the drawing-room 
should be full of people, — suppose a baby were sick, how was I to explain 
that I only wanted to shake hands with him? 

Then things happened somewhat in this order. A big, darkened drawing- 
room; a huge chair; a man with eyes, a mane of grizzled hair, a brown 
mustache covering a mouth as delicate as a woman’s, a strong, square hand 
shaking mine, and the slowest, calmest, levellest voice in all the world 
saying: — 

“Well, you think you owe me something, and you’ve come to tell me so. 
That’s what I call squaring a debt handsomely.” 

“Piff!” from a cob-pipe (I always said that a Missouri meerschaum was 
the best smoking in the world), and, behold! Mark Twain had curled 
himself up in the big armchair, and I was smoking reverently, as befits one 
in the presence of his superior. 

The thing that struck me first was that he was an elderly man; yet, after a 
minute’s thought, I perceived that it was otherwise, and in five minutes, the 
eyes looking at me, I saw that the grey hair was an accident of the most 
trivial. He was quite young. I was shaking his hand. I was smoking his 
cigar, and I was hearing him talk — this man I had learned to love and 
admire fourteen thousand miles away. 

Reading his books, I had striven to get an idea of his personality, and all 
my preconceived notions were wrong and beneath the reality. Blessed is the 
man who finds no disillusion when he is brought face to face with a revered 
writer. That was a moment to be remembered; the landing of a twelve- 
pound salmon was nothing to it. I had hooked Mark Twain, and he was 
treating me as though under certain circumstances I might be an equal. 

About this time I became aware that he was discussing the copyright 
question. Here, so far as I remember, is what he said. Attend to the words of 
the oracle through this unworthy medium transmitted. You will never be 
able to imagine the long, slow surge of the drawl, and the deadly gravity of 
the countenance, the quaint pucker of the body, one foot thrown over the 
arm of the chair, the yellow pipe clinched in one corner of the mouth, and 
the right hand casually caressing the square chin: — 


“Copyright? Some men have morals, and some men have — other things. 
I presume a publisher is a man. He is not born. He is created — by 
circumstances. Some publishers have morals. Mine have. They pay me for 
the English productions of my books. When you hear men talking of Bret 
Harte’s works and other works and my books being pirated, ask them to be 
sure of their facts. I think they’ll find the books are paid for. It was ever 
thus. 

“T remember an unprincipled and formidable publisher. Perhaps he’s dead 
now. He used to take my short stories — I can’t call it steal or pirate them. 
It was beyond these things altogether. He took my stories one at a time and 
made a book of it. If I wrote an essay on dentistry or theology or any little 
thing of that kind — just an essay that long (he indicated half an inch on his 
finger), any sort of essay — that publisher would amend and improve my 
essay. 

“He would get another man to write some more to it or cut it about 
exactly as his needs required. Then he would publish a book called 
Dentistry by Mark Twain, that little essay and some other things not mine 
added. Theology would make another book, and so on. I do not consider 
that fair. It’s an insult. But he’s dead now, I think. I didn’t kill him. 

“There is a great deal of nonsense talked about international copyright. 
The proper way to treat a copyright is to make it exactly like real-estate in 
every way. 

“Tt will settle itself under these conditions. If Congress were to bring in a 
law that a man’s life was not to extend over a hundred and sixty years, 
somebody would laugh. That law wouldn’t concern anybody. The man 
would be out of the jurisdiction of the court. A term of years in copyright 
comes to exactly the same thing. No law can make a book live or cause it to 
die before the appointed time. 

“Tottletown, Cal., was a new town, with a population of three thousand 
— banks, fire-brigade, brick buildings, and all the modern improvements. It 
lived, it flourished, and it disappeared. To-day no man can put his foot on 
any remnant of Tottletown, Cal. It’s dead. London continues to exist. Bill 
Smith, author of a book read for the next year or so, is real-estate in 
Tottletown. William Shakespeare, whose works are extensively read, is 
real-estate in London. Let Bill Smith, equally with Mr. Shakespeare now 
deceased, have as complete a control over his copyright as he would over 
his real-estate. Let him gamble it away, drink it away, or — give it to the 
church. Let his heirs and assigns treat it in the same manner. 

“Every now and again I go up to Washington, sitting on a board to drive 


that sort of view into Congress. Congress takes its arguments against 
international copyright delivered ready made, and — Congress isn’t very 
strong. I put the real-estate view of the case before one of the Senators. 

“He said: ‘Suppose a man has written a book that will live for ever?’ 

“I said: ‘Neither you nor I will ever live to see that man, but we’ll assume 
it. What then?’ 

“He said: ‘I want to protect the world against that man’s heirs and 
assigns, working under your theory.’ 

“T said: ‘You think that all the world has no commercial sense. The book 
that will live for ever can’t be artificially kept up at inflated prices. There 
will always be very expensive editions of it and cheap ones issuing side by 
side.’ 

“Take the case of Sir Walter Scott’s novels,” Mark Twain continued, 
turning to me. “When the copyright notes protected them, I bought editions 
as expensive as I could afford, because I liked them. At the same time the 
same firm were selling editions that a cat might buy. They had their real 
estate, and not being fools, recognised that one portion of the plot could be 
worked as a gold mine, another as a vegetable garden, and another as a 
marble quarry. Do you see?” 

What I saw with the greatest clearness was Mark Twain being forced to 
fight for the simple proposition that a man has as much right to the work of 
his brains (think of the heresy of it!) as to the labour of his hands. When the 
old lion roars, the young whelps growl. I growled assentingly, and the talk 
ran on from books in general to his own in particular. 

Growing bold, and feeling that I had a few hundred thousand folk at my 
back, I demanded whether Tom Sawyer married Judge Thatcher’s daughter 
and whether we were ever going to hear of Tom Sawyer as a man. 

“T haven’t decided,” quoth Mark Twain, getting up, filling his pipe, and 
walking up and down the room in his slippers. “I have a notion of writing 
the sequel to Tom Sawyer in two ways. In one I would make him rise to 
great honour and go to Congress, and in the other I should hang him. Then 
the friends and enemies of the book could take their choice.” 

Here I lost my reverence completely, and protested against any theory of 
the sort, because, to me at least, Tom Sawyer was real. 

“Oh, he is real,” said Mark Twain. “He’s all the boy that I have known or 
recollect; but that would be a good way of ending the book”; then, turning 
round, “because, when you come to think of it, neither religion, training, 
nor education avails anything against the force of circumstances that drive a 
man. Suppose we took the next four and twenty years of Tom Sawyer’s life, 


and gave a little joggle to the circumstances that controlled him. He would, 
logically and according to the joggle, turn out a rip or an angel.” 

“Do you believe that, then?” 

“T think so. Isn’t it what you call Kismet?” 

“Yes; but don’t give him two joggles and show the result, because he 
isn’t your property any more. He belongs to us.” 

He laughed — a large, wholesome laugh — and this began a dissertation 
on the rights of a man to do what he liked with his own creations, which 
being a matter of purely professional interest, I will mercifully omit. 

Returning to the big chair, he, speaking of truth and the like in literature, 
said that an autobiography was the one work in which a man, against his 
own will and in spite of his utmost striving to the contrary, revealed himself 
in his true light to the world. 

“A good deal of your life on the Mississippi is autobiographical, isn’t it?” 
I asked. 

“As near as it can be — when a man is writing to a book and about 
himself. But in genuine autobiography, I believe it is impossible for a man 
to tell the truth about himself or to avoid impressing the reader with the 
truth about himself. 

“I made an experiment once. I got a friend of mine — a man painfully 
given to speak the truth on all occasions — a man who wouldn’t dream of 
telling a lie — and I made him write his autobiography for his own 
amusement and mine. He did it. The manuscript would have made an 
octavo volume, but — good, honest man that he was — in every single 
detail of his life that I knew about he turned out, on paper, a formidable liar. 
He could not help himself. 

“Tt is not in human nature to write the truth about itself. None the less the 
reader gets a general impression from an autobiography whether the man is 
a fraud or a good man. The reader can’t give his reasons any more than a 
man can explain why a woman struck him as being lovely when he doesn’t 
remember her hair, eyes, teeth, or figure. And the impression that the reader 
gets is a correct one.” 

“Do you ever intend to write an autobiography?” 

“If I do, it will be as other men have done — with the most earnest desire 
to make myself out to be the better man in every little business that has 
been to my discredit; and I shall fail, like the others, to make my readers 
believe anything except the truth.” 

This naturally led to a discussion on conscience. Then said Mark Twain, 
and his words are mighty and to be remembered: — 


“Your conscience is a nuisance. A conscience is like a child. If you pet it 
and play with it and let it have everything that it wants, it becomes spoiled 
and intrudes on all your amusements and most of your griefs. Treat your 
conscience as you would treat anything else. When it is rebellious, spank it 
— be severe with it, argue with it, prevent it from coming to play with you 
at all hours, and you will secure a good conscience; that is to say, a properly 
trained one. A spoiled one simply destroys all the pleasure in life. I think I 
have reduced mine to order. At least, I haven’t heard from it for some time. 
Perhaps I have killed it from over-severity. It’s wrong to kill a child, but, in 
spite of all I have said, a conscience differs from a child in many ways. 
Perhaps it’s best when it’s dead.” 

Here he told me a little — such things as a man may tell a stranger — of 
his early life and upbringing, and in what manner he had been influenced 
for good by the example of his parents. He spoke always through his eyes, a 
light under the heavy eyebrows; anon crossing the room with a step as light 
as a girl’s, to show me some book or other; then resuming his walk up and 
down the room, puffing at the cob pipe. I would have given much for nerve 
enough to demand the gift of that pipe — value, five cents when new. I 
understood why certain savage tribes ardently desired the liver of brave 
men slain in combat. That pipe would have given me, perhaps, a hint of his 
keen insight into the souls of men. But he never laid it aside within stealing 
reach. 

Once, indeed, he put his hand on my shoulder. It was an investiture of the 
Star of India, blue silk, trumpets, and diamond-studded jewel, all complete. 
If hereafter, in the changes and chances of this mortal life, I fall to cureless 
ruin, I will tell the superintendent of the workhouse that Mark Twain once 
put his hand on my shoulder; and he shall give me a room to myself and a 
double allowance of paupers’ tobacco. 

“T never read novels myself,’ said he, “except when the popular 
persecution forces me to — when people plague me to know what I think of 
the last book that every one is reading.” 

“And how did the latest persecution affect you?” 

“Robert?” said he, interrogatively. 

I nodded. 

“T read it, of course, for the workmanship. That made me think I had 
neglected novels too long — that there might be a good many books as 
graceful in style somewhere on the shelves; so I began a course of novel 
reading. I have dropped it now; it did not amuse me. But as regards Robert, 
the effect on me was exactly as though a singer of street ballads were to 


hear excellent music from a church organ. I didn’t stop to ask whether the 
music was legitimate or necessary. I listened, and I liked what I heard. I am 
speaking of the grace and beauty of the style.” 

“You see,” he went on, “every man has his private opinion about a book. 
But that is my private opinion. If I had lived in the beginning of things, I 
should have looked around the township to see what popular opinion 
thought of the murder of Abel before I openly condemned Cain. I should 
have had my private opinion, of course, but I shouldn’t have expressed it 
until I had felt the way. You have my private opinion about that book. I 
don’t know what my public ones are exactly. They won’t upset the earth.” 

He recurled himself into the chair and talked of other things. 

“T spend nine months of the year at Hartford. I have long ago satisfied 
myself that there is no hope of doing much work during those nine months. 
People come in and call. They call at all hours, about everything in the 
world. One day I thought I would keep a list of interruptions. It began this 
way: — 

“A man came and would see no one but Mr. Clemens. He was an agent 
for photogravure reproductions of Salon pictures. I very seldom use Salon 
pictures in my books. 

“After that man another man, who refused to see any one but Mr. 
Clemens, came to make me write to Washington about something. I saw 
him. I saw a third man, then a fourth. By this time it was noon. I had grown 
tired of keeping the list. I wished to rest. 

“But the fifth man was the only one of the crowd with a card of his own. 
He sent up his card. ‘Ben Koontz, Hannibal, Mo.’ I was raised in Hannibal. 
Ben was an old schoolmate of mine. Consequently I threw the house wide 
open and rushed with both hands out at a big, fat, heavy man, who was not 
the Ben I had ever known — nor anything like him. 

“But is it you, Ben?’ I said. ‘You’ve altered in the last thousand years.’ 

“The fat man said: ‘Well, I’m not Koontz exactly, but I met him down in 
Missouri, and he told me to be sure and call on you, and he gave me his 
card, and’ — here he acted the little scene for my benefit — ’if you can wait 
a minute till I can get out the circulars — I’m not Koontz exactly, but I’m 
travelling with the fullest line of rods you ever saw.’” 

“And what happened?” I asked breathlessly. 

“T shut-the door. He was not Ben Koontz — exactly — not my old 
school-fellow, but I had shaken him by both hands in love, and ... I had 
been bearded by a lightning-rod man in my own house. 

“As I was saying, I do very little work in Hartford. I come here for three 


months every year, and I work four or five hours a day in a study down the 
garden of that little house on the hill. Of course, I do not object to two or 
three interruptions. When a man is in the full swing of his work these little 
things do not affect him. Eight or ten or twenty interruptions retard 
composition.” 

I was burning to ask him all manner of impertinent questions, as to which 
of his works he himself preferred, and so forth; but, standing in awe of his 
eyes, I dared not. He spoke on, and I listened, grovelling. 

It was a question of mental equipment that was on the carpet, and I am 
still wondering whether he meant what he said. 

“Personally I never care for fiction or story-books. What I like to read 
about are facts and statistics of any kind. If they are only facts about the 
raising of radishes, they interest me. Just now, for instance, before you 
came in” — he pointed to an encyclopedia on the shelves — ”I was reading 
an article about ‘Mathematics.’ Perfectly pure mathematics. 

“My own knowledge of mathematics stops at ‘twelve times twelve,’ but I 
enjoyed that article immensely. I didn’t understand a word of it: but facts, or 
what a man believes to be facts, are always delightful. That mathematical 
fellow believed in his facts. So do I. Get your facts first, and” — the voice 
dies away to an almost inaudible drone — ”then you can distort ‘em as 
much as you please.” 

Bearing this precious advice in my bosom, I left; the great man assuring 
me with gentle kindness that I had not interrupted him in the least. Once 
outside the door, I yearned to go back and ask some questions — it was 
easy enough to think of them now — but his time was his own, though his 
books belonged to me. 

I should have ample time to look back to that meeting across the graves 
of the days. But it was sad to think of the things he had not spoken about. 

In San Francisco the men of The Call told me many legends of Mark’s 
apprenticeship in their paper five and twenty years ago; how he was a 
reporter delightfully incapable of reporting according to the needs of the 
day. He preferred, so they said, to coil himself into a heap and meditate 
until the last minute. Then he would produce copy bearing no sort of 
relationship to his legitimate work — copy that made the editor swear 
horribly, and the readers of The Call ask for more. 

I should like to have heard Mark’s version of that, with some stories of 
his joyous and variegated past. He has been journeyman printer (in those 
days he wandered from the banks of the Missouri even to Philadelphia), 
pilot cub and full-blown pilot, soldier of the South (that was for three weeks 


only), private secretary to a Lieutenant-Governor of Nevada (that 
displeased him), miner, editor, special correspondent in the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Lord only knows what else. If so experienced a man could 
by any means be made drunk, it would be a glorious thing to fill him up 
with composite liquors, and, in the language of his own country, “let him 
retrospect.” But these eyes will never see that orgy fit for the gods! 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


CHAPTER I 


Jan.-Feb., 1888 

A REAL LIVE CITY 

We are all backwoodsmen and barbarians together — we others dwelling 
beyond the Ditch, in the outer darkness of the Mofussil. There are no such 
things as commissioners and heads of departments in the world, and there is 
only one city in India. Bombay is too green, too pretty, and too 
stragglesome; and Madras died ever so long ago. Let us take off our hats to 
Calcutta, the many-sided, the smoky, the magnificent, as we drive in over 
the Hugli Bridge in the dawn of a still February morning. We have left India 
behind us at Howrah Station, and now we enter foreign parts. No, not 
wholly foreign. Say rather too familiar. 

All men of a certain age know the feeling of caged irritation — an 
illustration in the Graphic, a bar of music or the light words of a friend 
from home may set it ablaze — that comes from the knowledge of our lost 
heritage of London. At Home they, the other men, our equals, have at their 
disposal all that Town can supply — the roar of the streets, the lights, the 
music, the pleasant places, the millions of their own kind, and a wilderness 
full of pretty, fresh-coloured Englishwomen, theatres and restaurants. It is 
their right. They accept it as such, and even affect to look upon it with 
contempt. And we — we have nothing except the few amusements that we 
painfully build up for ourselves — the dolorous dissipations of gymkhanas 
where every one knows everybody else, or the chastened intoxication of 
dances where all engagements are booked, in ink, ten days ahead, and 
where everybody’s antecedents are as patent as his or her method of 
waltzing. We have been deprived of our inheritance. The men at home are 
enjoying it all, not knowing how fair and rich it is, and we at the most can 
only fly westward for a few months and gorge what, properly speaking, 
should take seven or eight or ten luxurious years. That is the lost heritage of 
London; and the knowledge of the forfeiture, wilful or forced, comes to 
most men at times and seasons, and they get cross. 

Calcutta holds out false hopes of some return. The dense smoke hangs 
low, in the chill of the morning, over an ocean of roofs, and, as the city 
wakes, there goes up to the smoke a deep, full-throated boom of life and 


motion and humanity. For this reason does he who sees Calcutta for the first 
time hang joyously out of the ticca-ghari and sniff the smoke, and turn his 
face toward the tumult, saying: “This is, at last, some portion of my heritage 
returned to me. This is a City. There is life here, and there should be all 
manner of pleasant things for the having, across the river and under the 
smoke.” 

hired carriage. 

The litany is an expressive one and exactly describes the first emotions of 
a wandering savage adrift in Calcutta. The eye has lost its sense of 
proportion, the focus has contracted through overmuch residence in up- 
country stations — twenty minutes’ canter from hospital to parade-ground, 
you know — and the mind has shrunk with the eye. Both say together, as 
they take in the sweep of shipping above and below the Hugli Bridge: 
“Why, this is London! This is the docks. This is Imperial. This is worth 
coming across India to see!” 

Then a distinctly wicked idea takes possession of the mind: “What a 
divine — what a heavenly place to loot!” This gives place to a much worse 
devil — that of Conservatism. It seems not only a wrong but a criminal 
thing to allow natives to have any voice in the control of such a city — 
adorned, docked, wharfed, fronted, and reclaimed by Englishmen, existing 
only because England lives, and dependent for its life on England. All India 
knows of the Calcutta Municipality; but has any one thoroughly 
investigated the Big Calcutta Stink? There is only one. Benares is fouler in 
point of concentrated, pent-up muck, and there are local stenches in 
Peshawar which are stronger than the B. C. S.; but, for diffused, soul- 
sickening expansiveness, the reek of Calcutta beats both Benares and 
Peshawar. Bombay cloaks her stenches with a veneer of assafoetida and 
tobacco; Calcutta is above pretence. There is no tracing back the Calcutta 
plague to any one source. It is faint, it is sickly, and it is indescribable; but 
Americans at the Great Eastern Hotel say that it is something like the smell 
of the Chinese quarter in San Francisco. It is certainly not an Indian smell. 
It resembles the essence of corruption that has rotted for the second time — 
the clammy odour of blue slime. And there is no escape from it. It blows 
across the maidan; it comes in gusts into the corridors of the Great Eastern 
Hotel; what they are pleased to call the “Palaces of Chowringhi” carry it; it 
swirls round the Bengal Club; it pours out of by-streets with sickening 
intensity, and the breeze of the morning is laden with it. It is first found, in 
spite of the fume of the engines, in Howrah Station. It seems to be worst in 
the little lanes at the back of Lai Bazar where the drinking-shops are, but it 


is nearly as bad opposite Government House and in the Public Offices. The 
thing is intermittent. Six moderately pure mouthfuls of air may be drawn 
without offence. Then comes the seventh wave and the queasiness of an 
uncultured stomach. If you live long enough in Calcutta you grow used to 
it. The regular residents admit the disgrace, but their answer is: “Wait till 
the wind blows off the Salt Lakes where all the sewage goes, and then 
you'll smell something.” That is their defence! Small wonder that they 
consider Calcutta is a fit place for a permanent Viceroy. Englishmen who 
can calmly extenuate one shame by another are capable of asking for 
anything — and expecting to get it. 

If an up-country station holding three thousand troops and twenty 
civilians owned such a possession as Calcutta does, the Deputy 
Commissioner or the Cantonment Magistrate would have all the natives off 
the board of management or decently shovelled into the background until 
the mess was abated. Then they might come on again and talk of “high- 
handed oppression” as much as they liked. That stink, to an unprejudiced 
nose, damns Calcutta as a City of Kings. And, in spite of that stink, they 
allow, they even encourage, natives to look after the place! The damp, 
drainage-soaked soil is sick with the teeming life of a hundred years, and 
the Municipal Board list is choked with the names of natives — men of the 
breed born in and raised off this surfeited muck-heap! They own property, 
these amiable Aryans on the Municipal and the Bengal Legislative Council. 
Launch a proposal to tax them on that property, and they naturally howl. 
They also howl up-country, but there the halls for mass-meetings are few, 
and the vernacular papers fewer, and with a strong Secretary and a 
President whose favour is worth the having and whose wrath is undesirable, 
men are kept clean despite themselves, and may not poison their 
neighbours. Why, asks a savage, let them vote at all? They can put up with 
this filthiness. They cannot have any feelings worth caring a rush for. Let 
them live quietly and hide away their money under our protection, while we 
tax them till they know through their purses the measure of their neglect in 
the past, and when a little of the smell has been abolished, let us bring them 
back again to talk and take the credit of enlightenment. The better classes 
own their broughams and barouches; the worse can shoulder an Englishman 
into the kennel and talk to him as though he were a cook. They can refer to 
an English lady as an aurat; they are permitted a freedom — not to put it 
too coarsely — of speech which, if used by an Englishman toward an 
Englishman, would end in serious trouble. They are fenced and protected 
and made inviolate. Surely they might be content with all those things 


without entering into matters which they cannot, by the nature of their birth, 
understand. 

woman. 

Now, whether all this genial diatribe be the outcome of an unbiassed 
mind or the result first of sickness caused by that ferocious stench, and 
secondly of headache due to day-long smoking to drown the stench, is an 
open question. Anyway, Calcutta is a fearsome place for a man not 
educated up to it. 

A word of advice to other barbarians. Do not bring a north-country 
servant into Calcutta. He is sure to get into trouble, because he does not 
understand the customs of the city. A Punjabi in this place for the first time 
esteems it his bounden duty to go to the Ajaib-ghar — the Museum. Such 
an one has gone and is even now returned very angry and troubled in the 
spirit. “I went to the Museum,” says he, “and no one gave me any abuse. I 
went to the market to buy my food, and then I sat upon a seat. There came 
an orderly who said, ‘Go away, I want to sit here.’ I said, ‘I am here first.’ 
He said, ‘I am a chaprassi! get out!’ and he hit me. Now that sitting-place 
was open to all, so I hit him till he wept. He ran away for the Police, and I 
went away too, for the Police here are all Sahibs. Can I have leave from two 
o’clock to go and look for that man and hit him again?” 

messenger. 

Behold the situation! An unknown city full of smell that makes one long 
for rest and retirement, and a champing servant, not yet six hours in the 
stew, who has started a blood-feud with an unknown chaprassi and 
clamours to go forth to the fray. 

Alas! for the lost delusion of the heritage that was to be restored. Let us 
sleep, let us sleep, and pray that Calcutta may be better to-morrow. 

At present it is remarkably like sleeping with a corpse. 


CHAPTER II 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A SAVAGE. 

Morning brings counsel. Does Calcutta smell so pestiferously after all? 
Heavy rain has fallen in the night. She is newly washed, and the clear 
sunlight shows her at her best. Where, oh where, in all this wilderness of 
life shall a man go? 

The Great Eastern hums with life through all its hundred rooms. Doors 
slam merrily, and all the nations of the earth run up and down the staircases. 
This alone is refreshing, because the passers bump you and ask you to stand 
aside. Fancy finding any place outside the Levée-room where Englishmen 
are crowded together to this extent! Fancy sitting down seventy strong to 
table d’hdte and with a deafening clatter of knives and forks! Fancy finding 
a real bar whence drinks may be obtained! and, joy of joys, fancy stepping 
out of the hotel into the arms of a live, white, helmeted, buttoned, 
truncheoned Bobby! What would happen if one spoke to this Bobby? 
Would he be offended? He is not offended. He is affable. He has to patrol 
the pavement in front of the Great Eastern and to see that the crowding 
carriages do not jam. Toward a presumably respectable white he behaves as 
a man and a brother. There is no arrogance, about him. And this is 
disappointing. Closer inspection shows that he is not a real Bobby after all. 
He is a Municipal Police Something and his uniform is not correct; at least 
if they have not changed the dress of the men at Home. But no matter. Later 
on we will inquire into the Calcutta Bobby, because he is a white man, and 
has to deal with some of the “toughest” folk that ever set out of malice 
aforethought to paint Job Charnock’s city vermilion. You must not, you 
cannot cross Old Court House Street without looking carefully to see that 
you stand no chance of being run over. This is beautiful. There is a steady 
roar of traffic, cut every two minutes by the deep roll of the trams. The 
driving is eccentric, not to say bad, but there is the traffic — more than 
unsophisticated eyes have beheld for a certain number of years. It means 
business, it means money-making, it means crowded and hurrying life, and 
it gets into the blood and makes it move. Here be big shops with plate-glass 
fronts — all displaying the well-known names of firms that we savages 
only correspond with through the Parcels Post. They are all here, as large as 
life, ready to supply anything you need if you only care to sign. Great is the 
fascination of being able to obtain a thing on the spot without having to 
write for a week and wait for a month, and then get something quite 


different. No wonder pretty ladies, who live anywhere within a reasonable 
distance, come down to do their shopping personally. 

C.O.D. 

“Look here. If you want to be respectable you mustn’t smoke in the 
streets. Nobody does it.” This is advice kindly tendered by a friend in a 
black coat. There is no Levée or Lieutenant-Governor in sight; but he wears 
the frock-coat because it is daylight, and he can be seen. He refrains from 
smoking for the same reason. He admits that Providence built the open air 
to be smoked in, but he says that “it isn’t the thing.” This man has a 
brougham, a remarkably natty little pill-box with a curious wabble about 
the wheels. He steps into the brougham and puts on — a top-hat, a shiny 
black “plug.” 

There was a man up-country once who owned a top-hat. He leased it to 
amateur theatrical companies for some seasons until the nap wore off. Then 
he threw it into a tree and wild bees hived in it. Men were wont to come and 
look at the hat, in its palmy days, for the sake of feeling homesick. It 
interested all the station, and died with two seers of babul-flower honey in 
its bosom. But top-hats are not intended to be worn in India. They are as 
sacred as home letters and old rosebuds. The friend cannot see this. He 
allows that if he stepped out of his brougham and walked about in the 
sunshine for ten minutes he would get a bad headache. In half-an-hour he 
would probably die of sunstroke. He allows all this, but he keeps to his Hat 
and cannot see why a barbarian is moved to inextinguishable laughter at the 
sight. Every one who owns a brougham and many people who hire ticca- 
gharis keep top-hats and black frock-coats. The effect is curious, and at first 
fills the beholder with surprise. 

And now, “let us see the handsome houses where the wealthy nobles 
dwell.” Northerly lies the great human jungle of the native city, stretching 
from Burra Bazar to Chitpore. That can keep. Southerly is the maidan and 
Chowringhi. “If you get out into the centre of the maidan you will 
understand why Calcutta is called the City of Palaces.” The travelled 
American said so at the Great Eastern. There is a short tower, falsely called 
a “memorial,” standing in a waste of soft, sour green. That is as good a 
place to get to as any other. The size of the maidan takes the heart out of 
any one accustomed to the “gardens” of up-country, just as they say 
Newmarket Heath cows a horse accustomed to more a shut-in course. The 
huge level is studded with brazen statues of eminent gentlemen riding 
fretful horses on diabolically severe curbs. The expanse dwarfs the statues, 
dwarfs everything except the frontage of the far-away Chowringhi Road. It 


is big — it is impressive. There is no escaping the fact. They built houses in 
the old days when the rupee was two shillings and a penny. Those houses 
are three-storied, and ornamented with service-staircases like houses in the 
Hills. They are very close together, and they have garden walls of masonry 
pierced with a single gate. In their shut-upness they are British. In their 
spaciousness they are Oriental, but those service-staircases do not look 
healthy. We will form an amateur sanitary commission and call upon 
Chowringhi. 

A first introduction to the Calcutta durwdn or door-keeper is not nice. If 
he is chewing pan, he does not take the trouble to get rid of his quid. If he is 
sitting on his cot chewing sugar-cane, he does not think it worth his while to 
rise. He has to be taught those things, and he cannot understand why he 
should be reproved. Clearly he is a survival of a played-out system. 
Providence never intended that any native should be made a concierge more 
insolent than any of the French variety. The people of Calcutta put a man in 
a little lodge close to the gate of their house, in order that loafers may be 
turned away, and the houses protected from theft. The natural result is that 
the durwan treats everybody whom he does not know as a loafer, has an 
intimate and vendible knowledge of all the outgoings and incomings in that 
house, and controls, to a large extent, the nomination of the servants. They 
say that one of the estimable class is now suing a bank for about three lakhs 
of rupees. Up-country, a Lieutenant-Governor’s servant has to work for 
thirty years before he can retire on seventy thousand rupees of savings. The 
Calcutta durwan is a great institution. The head and front of his offence is 
that he will insist upon trying to talk English. How he protects the houses 
Calcutta only knows. He can be frightened out of his wits by severe speech, 
and is generally asleep in calling hours. If a rough round of visits be any 
guide, three times out of seven he is fragrant of drink. So much for the 
durwan. Now for the houses he guards. 

Say $100,000. 

Very pleasant is the sensation of being ushered into a pestiferously 
stablesome drawing-room. “Does this always happen?” “No, not unless you 
shut up the room for some time; but if you open the shutters there are other 
smells. You see the stables and the servants’ quarters are close to.” People 
pay five hundred a month for half-a-dozen rooms filled with scents of this 
kind. They make no complaint. When they think the honour of the city is at 
stake they say defiantly: “Yes, but you must remember we’re a metropolis. 
We are crowded here. We have no room. We aren’t like your little stations.” 
Chowringhi is a stately place full of sumptuous houses, but it is best to look 


at it hastily. Stop to consider for a moment what the cramped compounds, 
the black soaked soil, the netted intricacies of the service-staircases, the 
packed stables, the seethment of human life round the durwdns’ lodges and 
the curious arrangement of little open drains mean, and you will call it a 
whited sepulchre. 

Men living in expensive tenements suffer from chronic sore throat, and 
will tell you cheerily that “we’ve got typhoid in Calcutta now.” Is the pest 
ever out of it? Everything seems to be built with a view to its comfort. It 
can lodge comfortably on roofs, climb along from the gutter-pipe to piazza, 
or rise from sink to verandah and thence to the topmost story. But Calcutta 
says that all is sound and produces figures to prove it; at the same time 
admitting that healthy cut flesh will not readily heal. Further evidence may 
be dispensed with. 

Here come pouring down Park Street on the maiddn a rush of 
broughams, neat buggies, the lightest of gigs, trim office brownberrys, 
shining victorias, and a sprinkling of veritable hansom cabs. In the 
broughams sit men in top-hats. In the other carts, young men, all very much 
alike, and all immaculately turned out. A fresh stream from Chowringhi 
joins the Park Street detachment, and the two together stream away across 
the maiddn toward the business quarter of the city. This is Calcutta going to 
office — the civilians to the Government Buildings and the young men to 
their firms and their blocks and their wharves. Here one sees that Calcutta 
has the best turn-out in the Empire. Horses and traps alike are enviably 
perfect, and — mark the touchstone of civilization — the lamps are in their 
sockets! The country-bred is a rare beast here; his place is taken by the 
Waler, and the Waler, though a ruffian at heart, can be made to look like a 
gentleman. It would be indecorous to applaud the winking harness, the 
perfectly lacquered panels, and the liveried saises. They show well in the 
outwardly fair roads shadowed by the Palaces. 

Imported Australian horse. 

How many sections of the complex society of the place do the carts 
carry? First, the Bengal Civilian who goes to Writers’ Buildings and sits in 
a perfect office and speaks flippantly of “sending things to India,” meaning 
thereby referring matters to the Supreme Government. He is a great person, 
and his mouth is full of promotion-and-appointment “shop.” Generally he is 
referred to as a “rising man.” Calcutta seems full of “rising men.” Secondly, 
the Government of India man, who wears a familiar Simla face, rents a flat 
when he is not up in the Hills, and is rational on the subject of the 
drawbacks of Calcutta. Thirdly, the man of the “firms,” the pure non- 


official who fights under the banner of one of the great houses of the City, 
or for his own hand in a neat office, or dashes about Clive Street in a 
brougham doing “share work” or something of the kind. He fears not 
“Bengal,” nor regards he “India.” He swears impartially at both when their 
actions interfere with his operations. His “shop” is quite unintelligible. He 
is like the English city man with the chill off, lives well and entertains 
hospitably. In the old days he was greater than he is now, but still he bulks 
large. He is rational in so far that he will help the abuse of the Municipality, 
but womanish in his insistence on the excellencies of Calcutta. Over and 
above these who are hurrying to work are the various brigades, squads, and 
detachments of the other interests. But they are sets and not sections, and 
revolve round Belvedere, Government House, and Fort William. Simla and 
Darjeeling claim them in the hot weather. Let them go. They wear top-hats 
and frock-coats. 

It is time to escape from Chowringhi Road and get among the long-shore 
folk, who have no prejudices against tobacco, and who all use very much 
the same sort of hat. 


CHAPTER III 


THE COUNCIL OF THE GODS. 

He set up conclusions to the number of nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four ... he went afterwards to the Sorbonne, where he maintained 
argument against the theologians for the space of six weeks, from four 
o’clock in the morning till six in the evening, except for an interval of two 
hours to refresh themselves and take their repasts, and at this were present 
the greatest part of the lords of the court, the masters of request, presidents, 
counsellors, those of the accompts, secretaries, advocates, and others; as 
also the sheriffs of the said town. — Pantagruel. 

“The Bengal Legislative Council is sitting now. You will find it in an 
octagonal wing of Writers’ Buildings: straight across the maidân. It’s worth 
seeing.” “What are they sitting on?” “Municipal business. No end of a 
debate.” So much for trying to keep low company. The long-shore loafers 
must stand over. Without doubt this Council is going to hang some one for 
the state of the City, and Sir Steuart Bayley will be chief executioner. One 
does not come across councils every day. 

Writers’ Buildings are large. You can trouble the busy workers of half-a- 
dozen departments before you stumble upon the black-stained staircase that 
leads to an upper chamber looking out over a populous street. Wild 
orderlies block the way. The Councillor Sahibs are sitting, but any one can 
enter. “To the right of the Lat Sahib’s chair, and go quietly.” Ill-mannered 
minion! Does he expect the awe-stricken spectator to prance in with a war- 
whoop or turn Catherine-wheels round that sumptuous octagonal room with 
the blue-domed roof? There are gilt capitals to the half pillars and an 
Egyptian patterned lotus-stencil makes the walls gay. A thick piled carpet 
covers all the floor, and must be delightful in the hot weather. On a black 
wooden throne, comfortably cushioned in green leather, sits Sir Steuart 
Bayley, Ruler of Bengal. The rest are all great men, or else they would not 
be there. Not to know them argues oneself unknown. There are a dozen of 
them, and sit six aside at two slightly curved lines of beautifully polished 
desks. Thus Sir Steuart Bayley occupies the frog of a badly made horse- 
shoe split at the toe. In front of him, at a table covered with books and 
pamphlets and papers, toils a secretary. There is a seat for the Reporters, 
and that is all. The place enjoys a chastened gloom, and its very atmosphere 
fills one with awe. This is the heart of Bengal, and uncommonly well 
upholstered. If the work matches the first-class furniture, the inkpots, the 


carpet, and the resplendent ceilings, there will be something worth seeing. 
But where is the criminal who is to be hanged for the stench that runs up 
and down Writers’ Buildings staircases; for the rubbish heaps in the 
Chitpore Road; for the sickly savour of Chowringhi; for the dirty little tanks 
at the back of Belvedere; for the street full of small-pox; for the reeking 
ghari-stand outside the Great Eastern; for the state of the stone and dirt 
pavements; for the condition of the gullies of Shampooker, and for a 
hundred other things? 

“This, I submit, is an artificial scheme in supersession of Nature’s unit, 
the individual.” The speaker is a slight, spare native in a flat hat-turban, and 
a black alpaca frock-coat. He looks like a scribe to the boot-heels, and, with 
his unvarying smile and regulated gesticulation, recalls memories of up- 
country courts. He never hesitates, is never at a loss for a word, and never 
in one sentence repeats himself. He talks and talks and talks in a level 
voice, rising occasionally half an octave when a point has to be driven 
home. Some of his periods sound very familiar. This, for instance, might be 
a sentence from the Indian Mirror: “So much for the principle. Let us now 
examine how far it is supported by precedent.” This sounds bad. When a 
fluent native is discoursing of “principles” and “precedents,” the chances 
are that he will go on for some time. Moreover, where is the criminal, and 
what is all this talk about abstractions? They want shovels not sentiments, 
in this part of the world. 

A friendly whisper brings enlightenment: “They are ploughing through 
the Calcutta Municipal Bill — plurality of votes, you know. Here are the 
papers.” And so it is! A mass of motions and amendments on matters 
relating to ward votes. Is A to be allowed to give two votes in one ward and 
one in another? Is section 10 to be omitted, and is one man to be allowed 
one vote and no more? How many votes does three hundred rupees’ worth 
of landed property carry? Is it better to kiss a post or throw it in the fire? 
Not a word about carbolic acid and gangs of sweepers. The little man in the 
black dressing-gown revels in his subject. He is great on principles and 
precedents, and the necessity of “popularising our system.” He fears that 
under certain circumstances “the status of the candidates will decline.” He 
riots in “self-adjusting majorities,” and “the healthy influence of the 
educated middle classes.” 

For a practical answer to this, there steals across the council chamber just 
one faint whiff of the Stink. It is as though some one laughed low and 
bitterly. But no man heeds. The Englishmen look supremely bored, the 
native members stare stolidly in front of them. Sir Steuart Bayley’s face is 


as set as the face of the Sphinx. For these things he draws his pay, — a low 
wage for heavy labour. But the speaker, now adrift, is not altogether to be 
blamed. He is a Bengali, who has got before him just such a subject as his 
soul loveth, — an elaborate piece of academical reform leading nowhere. 
Here is a quiet room full of pens and papers, and there are men who must 
listen to him. Apparently there is no time limit to the speeches. Can you 
wonder that he talks? He says “I submit” once every ninety seconds, 
varying the form with “I do submit, the popular element in the electoral 
body should have prominence.” Quite so. He quotes one John Stuart Mill to 
prove it. There steals over the listener a numbing sense of nightmare. He 
has heard all this before somewhere — yea; even down to J. S. Mill and the 
references to the “true interests of the ratepayers.” He sees what is coming 
next. Yes, there is the old Sabha, Anjuman journalistic formula — ”Western 
education is an exotic plant of recent importation.” How on earth did this 
man drag Western education into this discussion? Who knows? Perhaps Sir 
Steuart Bayley does. He seems to be listening. The others are looking at 
their watches. The spell of the level voice sinks the listener yet deeper into 
a trance. He is haunted by the ghosts of all the cant of all the political 
platforms of Great Britain. He hears all the old, old vestry phrases, and once 
more he smells the Smell. That is no dream. Western education is an exotic 
plant. It is the upas tree, and it is all our fault. We brought it out from 
England exactly as we brought out the ink-bottles and the patterns for the 
chairs. We planted it and it grew — monstrous as a banian. Now we are 
choked by the roots of it spreading so thickly in this fat soil of Bengal. The 
speaker continues. Bit by bit we builded this dome, visible and invisible, 
the crown of Writers’ Buildings, as we have built and peopled the buildings. 
Now we have gone too far to retreat, being “tied and bound with the chain 
of our own sins.” The speech continues. We made that florid sentence. That 
torrent of verbiage is Ours. We taught him what was constitutional and what 
was unconstitutional in the days when Calcutta smelt. Calcutta smells still, 
but We must listen to all that he has to say about the plurality of votes and 
the threshing of wind and the weaving of ropes of sand. It is Our own fault. 
The speech ends, and there rises a grey Englishman in a black frock-coat. 
He looks a strong man, and a worldly. Surely he will say, “Yes, Lala Sahib, 
all this may be true talk, but there’s a vile smell in this place, and 
everything must be cleaned in a week, or the Deputy Commissioner will not 
take any notice of you in durbar.” He says nothing of the kind. This is a 
Legislative Council, where they call each other “Honourable So-and-So’s.” 
The Englishman in the frock-coat begs all to remember that “we are 


discussing principles, and no consideration of the details ought to influence 
the verdict on the principles.” Is he then like the rest? How does this strange 
thing come about? Perhaps these so English office fittings are responsible 
for the warp. The Council Chamber might be a London Board-room. 
Perhaps after long years among the pens and papers its occupants grew to 
think that it really is, and in this belief give résumés of the history of Local 
Self-Government in England. 

The black frock-coat, emphasising his points with his spectacle-case, is 
telling his friends how the parish was first the unit of self-government. He 
then explains how burgesses were elected, and in tones of deep fervour 
announces, “Commissioners of Sewers are elected in the same way.” 
Whereunto all this lecture? Is he trying to run a motion through under cover 
of a cloud of words, essaying the well-known “cuttle-fish trick” of the 
West? 

He abandons England for a while, and now we get a glimpse of the 
cloven hoof in a casual reference to Hindus and Mahometans. The Hindus 
will lose nothing by the complete establishment of plurality of votes. They 
will have the control of their own wards as they used to have. So there is 
race-feeling, to be explained away, even among these beautiful desks. 
Scratch the Council, and you come to the old, old trouble. The black frock- 
coat sits down, and a keen-eyed, black-bearded Englishman rises with one 
hand in his pocket to explain his views on an alteration of the vote 
qualification. The idea of an amendment seems to have just struck him. He 
hints that he will bring it forward later on. He is academical like the others, 
but not half so good a speaker. All this is dreary beyond words. Why do 
they talk and talk about owners and occupiers and burgesses in England and 
the growth of autonomous institutions when the city, the great city, is here 
crying out to be cleansed? What has England to do with Calcutta’s evil, and 
why should Englishmen be forced to wander through mazes of unprofitable 
argument against men who cannot understand the iniquity of dirt? 

A pause follows the black-bearded man’s speech. Rises another native, a 
heavily built Babu, in a black gown and a strange head-dress. A snowy 
white strip of cloth is thrown duster-wise over his shoulders. His voice is 
high, and not always under control. He begins, “I will try to be as brief as 
possible.” This is ominous. By the way, in Council there seems to be no 
necessity for a form of address. The orators plunge in medias res, and only 
when they are well launched throw an occasional “Sir” towards Sir Steuart 
Bayley, who sits with one leg doubled under him and a dry pen in his hand. 
This speaker is no good. He talks, but he says nothing, and he only knows 


where he is drifting to. He says: “We must remember that we are legislating 
for the Metropolis of India, and therefore we should borrow our institutions 
from large English towns, and not from parochial institutions.” If you think 
for a minute, that shows a large and healthy knowledge of the history of 
Local Self-Government. It also reveals the attitude of Calcutta. If the city 
thought less about itself as a metropolis and more as a midden, its state 
would be better. The speaker talks patronisingly of “my friend,” alluding to 
the black frock-coat. Then he flounders afresh, and his voice gallops up the 
gamut as he declares, “and therefore that makes all the difference.” He hints 
vaguely at threats, something to do with the Hindus and the Mahometans, 
but what he means it is difficult to discover. Here, however, is a sentence 
taken verbatim. It is not likely to appear in this form in the Calcutta papers. 
The black frock-coat had said that if a wealthy native “had eight votes to his 
credit, his vanity would prompt him to go to the polling-booth, because he 
would feel better than half-a-dozen ghari-wans or petty traders.” (Fancy 
allowing a ghari-wan to vote! He has yet to learn how to drive!) Hereon the 
gentleman with the white cloth: “Then the complaint is that influential 
voters will not take the trouble to vote? In my humble opinion, if that be so, 
adopt voting-papers. That is the way to meet them. In the same way — The 
Calcutta Trades’ Association — you abolish all plurality of votes: and that 
is the way to meet them.” Lucid, is it not? Up flies the irresponsible voice, 
and delivers this statement, “In the election for the House of Commons 
plurality are allowed for persons having interest in different districts.” Then 
hopeless, hopeless fog. It is a great pity that India ever heard of anybody 
higher than the heads of the Civil Service. Once more a whiff of the Stink. 
The gentleman gives a defiant jerk of his shoulder-cloth, and sits down. 
Then Sir Steuart Bayley: “The question before the Council is,” etc. There 
is a ripple of “Ayes” and “Noes,” and the “Noes” have it, whatever it may 
be. The black-bearded gentleman springs his amendment about the voting 
qualifications. A large senator in a white waistcoat, and with a most genial 
smile, rises and proceeds to smash up the amendment. Can’t see the use of 
it. Calls it in effect rubbish. The black dressing-gown, he who spoke first of 
all, speaks again, and talks of the “sojourner who comes here for a little 
time, and then leaves the land.” Well it is for the black gown that the 
sojourner does come, or there would be no comfy places wherein to talk 
about the power that can be measured by wealth and the intellect “which, 
sir, I submit, cannot be so measured.” The amendment is lost; and trebly 
and quadruply lost is the listener. In the name of sanity and to preserve the 
tattered shirt-tails of a torn illusion, let us escape! This is the Calcutta 


Municipal Bill. They have been at it for several Saturdays. Last Saturday 
Sir Steuart Bayley pointed out that at their present rate they would be about 
two years in getting it through. Now they will sit till dusk, unless Sir Steuart 
Bayley, who wants to see Lord Connemara off, puts up the black frock-coat 
to move an adjournment. It is not good to watch a Government close to. 
This leads to the formation of blatantly self-satisfied judgments, which may 
be quite as wrong as the cramping system with which we have 
encompassed ourselves. And in the streets outside Englishmen summarise 
the situation brutally, thus: “The whole thing is a farce. Time is money to 
us. We can’t stick out those everlasting speeches in the municipality. The 
natives choke us off, but we know that if things get too bad the Government 
will step in and interfere, and so we worry along somehow.” 
Meantime Calcutta continues to cry out for the bucket and the broom. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE BANKS OF THE HUGLI. 

The clocks of the city have struck two. Where can a man get food? Calcutta 
is not rich in respect of dainty accommodation. You can stay your stomach 
at Peliti’s or Bonsard’s, but their shops are not to be found in Hastings 
Street, or in the places where brokers fly to and fro in office-jauns, sweating 
and growing visibly rich. There must be some sort of entertainment where 
sailors congregate. “Honest Bombay Jack” supplies nothing but Burma 
cheroots and whisky in liqueur-glasses, but in Lal Bazar, not far from “The 
Sailors’ Coffee-rooms,” a board gives bold advertisement that “officers and 
seamen can find good quarters.” In evidence a row of neat officers and 
seamen are sitting on a bench by the “hotel” door smoking. There is an 
almost military likeness in their clothes. Perhaps “Honest Bombay Jack” 
only keeps one kind of felt hat and one brand of suit. When Jack of the 
mercantile marine is sober, he is very sober. When he is drunk he is — but 
ask the river police what a lean, mad Yankee can do with his nails and teeth. 
These gentlemen smoking on the bench are impassive almost as Red 
Indians. Their attitudes are unrestrained, and they do not wear braces. Nor, 
it would appear from the bill of fare, are they particular as to what they eat 
when they attend table d’hdte. The fare is substantial and the regulation 
“peg” — every house has its own depth of peg if you will refrain from 
stopping Ganymede — something to wonder at. Three fingers and a trifle 
over seems to be the use of the officers and seamen who are talking so 
quietly in the doorway. One says — he has evidently finished a long story 
— ”and so he shipped for four pound ten with a first mate’s certificate and 
all. And that was in a German barque.” Another spits with conviction and 
says genially, without raising his voice, “That was a hell of a ship. Who 
knows her?” No answer from the assembly, but a Dane or a German wants 
to know whether the Myra is “up” yet. A dry, red-haired man gives her 
exact position in the river — (How in the world can he know?) — and the 
probable hour of her arrival. The grave debate drifts into a discussion of a 
recent river accident, whereby a big steamer was damaged, and had to put 
back and discharge cargo. A burly gentleman who is taking a constitutional 
down Lal Bazar strolls up and says: “I tell you she fouled her own chain 
with her own forefoot. Hev you seen the plates?” “No.” “Then how the — 
— can any — — like you — — say what it — — well was?” He passes 
on, having delivered his highly flavored opinion without heat or passion. 


No one seems to resent the garnish. 

Let us get down to the river and see this stamp of men more thoroughly. 
Clarke Russell has told us that their lives are hard enough in all conscience. 
What are their pleasures and diversions? The Port Office, where live the 
gentlemen who make improvements in the Port of Calcutta, ought to supply 
information. It stands large and fair, and built in an orientalised manner 
after the Italians at the corner of Fairlie Place upon the great Strand Road, 
and a continual clamour of traffic by land and by sea goes up throughout 
the day and far into the night against its windows. This is a place to enter 
more reverently than the Bengal Legislative Council, for it controls the 
direction of the uncertain Hugli down to the Sandheads, owns enormous 
wealth, and spends huge sums on the frontaging of river banks, the 
expansion of jetties, and the manufacture of docks costing two hundred 
lakhs of rupees. Two million tons of sea-going shippage yearly find their 
way up and down the river by the guidance of the Port Office, and the men 
of the Port Office know more than it is good for men to hold in their heads. 
They can without reference to telegraphic bulletins give the position of all 
the big steamers, coming up or going down, from the Hugli to the sea, day 
by day, with their tonnage, the names of their captains and the nature of 
their cargo. Looking out from the verandah of their office over a lancer- 
regiment of masts, they can declare truthfully the name of every ship within 
eye-scope, with the day and hour when she will depart. 

In a room at the bottom of the building lounge big men, carefully 
dressed. Now there is a type of face which belongs almost exclusively to 
Bengal Cavalry officers — majors for choice. Everybody knows the 
bronzed, black-moustached, clear-speaking Native Cavalry officer. He 
exists unnaturally in novels, and naturally on the Frontier. These men in the 
big room have his cast of face so strongly marked that one marvels what 
officers are doing by the river. “Have they come to book passages for 
home?” “Those men? They’re pilots. Some of them draw between two and 
three thousand rupees a month. They are responsible for half-a-million 
pounds’ worth of cargo sometimes.” They certainly are men, and they carry 
themselves as such. They confer together by twos and threes, and appeal 
frequently to shipping lists. 

“Isn't a pilot a man who always wears a pea-jacket and shouts through a 
speaking-trumpet?” “Well, you can ask those gentlemen if you like. You’ve 
got your notions from Home pilots. Ours aren’t that kind exactly. They are a 
picked service, as carefully weeded as the Indian Civil. Some of ‘em have 
brothers in it, and some belong to the old Indian army families.” But they 


are not all equally well paid. The Calcutta papers echo the groans of the 
junior pilots who are not allowed the handling of ships over a certain 
tonnage. As it is yearly growing cheaper to build one big steamer than two 
little ones, these juniors are crowded out, and, while the seniors get their 
thousands, some of the youngsters make at the end of one month exactly 
thirty rupees. This is a grievance with them, and it seems well-founded. 

In the flats above the pilot’s room are hushed and chapel-like offices, all 
sumptuously fitted, where Englishmen write and telephone and telegraph, 
and deft Babus for ever draw maps of the shifting Hugli. Any hope of 
understanding the work of the Port Commissioners is thoroughly dashed by 
being taken through the Port maps of a quarter of a century past. Men have 
played with the Hugli as children play with a gutter-runnel, and, in return, 
the Hugli once rose and played with men and ships till the Strand Road was 
littered with the raffle and the carcasses of big ships. There are photos on 
the walls of the cyclone of ‘64, when the Thunder came inland and sat upon 
an American barque, obstructing all the traffic. Very curious are these 
photos, and almost impossible to believe. How can a big, strong steamer 
have her three masts razed to deck level? How can a heavy, country boat be 
pitched on to the poop of a high-walled liner? and how can the side be 
bodily torn out of a ship? The photos say that all these things are possible, 
and men aver that a cyclone may come again and scatter the craft like chaff. 
Outside the Port Office are the export and import sheds, buildings that can 
hold a ship’s cargo apiece, all standing on reclaimed ground. Here be 
several strong smells, a mass of railway lines, and a multitude of men. “Do 
you see where that trolly is standing, behind the big P. and O. berth? In that 
place as nearly as may be the Govindpur went down about twenty years 
ago, and began to shift out!” “But that is solid ground.” “She sank there, 
and the next tide made a scour-hole on one side of her. The returning tide 
knocked her into it. Then the mud made up behind her. Next tide the 
business was repeated — always the scour-hole in the mud and the filling 
up behind her. So she rolled, and was pushed out and out until she got in the 
way of the shipping right out yonder, and we had to blow her up. When a 
ship sinks in mud or quicksand she regularly digs her own grave and 
wriggles herself into it deeper and deeper till she reaches moderately solid 
stuff. Then she sticks.” Horrible idea, is it not, to go down and down with 
each tide into the foul Hugli mud? 

Close to the Port Offices is the Shipping Office, where the captains 
engage their crews. The men must produce their discharges from their last 
ships in the presence of the shipping master, or, as they call him, “The 


Deputy Shipping.” He passes them after having satisfied himself that they 
are not deserters from other ships, and they then sign articles for the 
voyage. This is the ceremony, beginning with the “dearly beloved” of the 
crew-hunting captain down to the “amazement” of the deserter. There is a 
dingy building, next door to the Sailors’ Home, at whose gate stand the 
cast-ups of all the seas in all manner of raiment. There are the Seedee boys, 
Bombay serangs and Madras fishermen of the salt villages, Malays who 
insist upon marrying Calcutta women, grow jealous and run amok; Malay- 
Hindus, Hindu-Malay-Whites, Burmese, Burma-Whites, Burma-Native- 
Whites, Italians with gold earrings and a thirst for gambling, Yankees of all 
the States, with Mulattoes and pure buck-niggers, red and rough Danes, 
Cingalese, Cornish boys fresh taken from the plough-tail, “corn-stalks” 
from colonial ships where they got four pound ten a month as seamen, tun- 
bellied Germans, Cockney mates keeping a little aloof from the crowd and 
talking in knots together, unmistakable “Tommies” who have tumbled into 
seafaring life by some mistake, cockatoo-tufted Welshmen spitting and 
swearing like cats, broken-down loafers, grey-headed, penniless, and 
pitiful, swaggering boys, and very quiet men with gashes and cuts on their 
faces. It is an ethnological museum where all the specimens are playing 
comedies and tragedies. The head of it all is the “Deputy Shipping,” and he 
sits, supported by an English policeman whose fists are knobby, in a great 
Chair of State. The “Deputy Shipping” knows all the iniquity of the river- 
side, all the ships, all the captains, and a fair amount of the men. He is 
fenced off from the crowd by a strong wooden railing behind which are 
gathered the unemployed of the mercantile marine. They have had their 
spree — poor devils — and now they will go to sea again on as low a wage 
as three pound ten a month, to fetch up at the end in some Shanghai stew or 
San Francisco hell. They have turned their backs on the seductions of the 
Howrah boarding-houses and the delights of Colootollah. If Fate will, 
“Nightingale’s” will know them no more for a season. But what skipper 
will take some of these battered, shattered wrecks whose hands shake and 
whose eyes are red? 

Enter suddenly a bearded captain, who has made his selection from the 
crowd on a previous day, and now wants to get his men passed. He is not 
fastidious in his choice. His eleven seem a tough lot for such a mild-eyed, 
civil-spoken man to manage. But the captain in the Shipping Office and the 
captain on his ship are two different things. He brings his crew up to the 
“Deputy Shipping’s” bar, and hands in their greasy, tattered discharges. But 
the heart of the “Deputy Shipping” is hot within him, because, two days 


ago, a Howrah crimp stole a whole crew from a down-dropping ship, 
insomuch that the captain had to come back and whip up a new crew at one 
o’clock in the day. Evil will it be if the “Deputy Shipping” finds one of 
these bounty-jumpers in the chosen crew of the Blenkindoon. 

The “Deputy Shipping” tells the story with heat. “I didn’t know they did 
such things in Calcutta,” says the captain. “Do such things! They’d steal the 
eye-teeth out of your head there, Captain.” He picks up a discharge and 
calls for Michael Donelly, a loose-knit, vicious-looking Irish-American who 
chews. “Stand up, man, stand up!” Michael Donelly wants to lean against 
the desk, and the English policeman won’t have it. “What was your last 
ship?” “Fairy Queen.” “When did you leave her?” “‘Bout ‘leven days.” 
“Captain’s name?” “Flahy.” “That’ll do. Next man: Jules Anderson.” Jules 
Anderson is a Dane. His statements tally with the discharge-certificate of 
the United States, as the Eagle attesteth. He is passed and falls back. Slivey, 
the Englishman, and David, a huge plum-coloured negro who ships as cook, 
are also passed. Then comes Bassompra, a little Italian, who speaks 
English. “What’s your last ship?” “Ferdinand.” “No, after that?” “German 
barque.” Bassompra does not look happy. “When did she sail?” “About 
three weeks ago.” “What’s her name?” “Haidée.” “You deserted from her?” 
“Yes, but she’s left port.” The “Deputy Shipping” runs rapidly through a 
shipping-list, throws it down with a bang. “‘Twon’t do. No German barque 
Haidée here for three months. How do I know you don’t belong to the 
Jackson’s crew? Cap’en, I’m afraid you’ll have to ship another man. He 
must stand over. Take the rest away and make ‘em sign.” 

The bead-eyed Bassompra seems to have lost his chance of a voyage, and 
his case will be inquired into. The captain departs with his men and they 
sign articles for the voyage, while the “Deputy Shipping” tells strange tales 
of the sailorman’s life. “They’ll quit a good ship for the sake of a spree, and 
catch on again at three pound ten, and by Jove, they’ll let their skippers pay 
‘em at ten rupees to the sovereign — poor beggars. As soon as the money’s 
gone they’ll ship, but not before. Every one under rank of captain engages 
here. The competition makes first-mates ship sometimes for five pounds or 
as low as four ten a month.” (The gentleman in the boarding-house was 
right, you see.) “A first mate’s wages are seven ten or eight, and foreign 
captains ship for twelve pounds a month and bring their own small stores 
— everything, that is to say, except beef, peas, flour, coffee, and molasses.” 

These things are not pleasant to listen to while the hungry-eyed men in 
the bad clothes lounge and scratch and loaf behind the railing. What comes 
to them in the end? They die, it seems, though that is not altogether strange. 


They die at sea in strange and horrible ways; they die, a few of them, in the 
Kintals, being lost and suffocated in the great sink of Calcutta; they die, in 
strange places by the water-side, and the Hugli takes them away under the 
mooring chains and the buoys, and casts them up on the sands below, if the 
River Police have missed the capture. They sail the sea because they must 
live; and there is no end to their toil. Very, very few find haven of any kind, 
and the earth, whose ways they do not understand, is cruel to them, when 
they walk upon it to drink and be merry after the manner of beasts. Jack 
ashore is a pretty thing when he is in a book or in the blue jacket of the 
Navy. Mercantile Jack is not so lovely. Later on, we will see where his 
“sprees” lead him. 


CHAPTER V 


WITH THE CALCUTTA POLICE. 
“The City was of Night — perchance of Death, But certainly of Night.” — 
The City of Dreadful Night. 

In the beginning, the Police were responsible. They said in a patronising 
way that they would prefer to take a wanderer round the great city 
themselves, sooner than let him contract a broken head on his own account 
in the slums. They said that there were places and places where a white 
man, unsupported by the arm of the Law, would be robbed and mobbed; 
and that there were other places where drunken seamen would make it very 
unpleasant for him. 

“Come up to the fire look-out in the first place, and then you’Il be able to 
see the city.” This was at No. 22, Lal Bazar, which is the headquarters of 
the Calcutta Police, the centre of the great web of telephone wires where 
Justice sits all day and all night looking after one million people and a 
floating population of one hundred thousand. But her work shall be dealt 
with later on. The fire look-out is a little sentry-box on the top of the three- 
storied police offices. Here a native watchman waits to give warning to the 
brigade below if the smoke rises by day or the flames by night in any ward 
of the city. From this eyrie, in the warm night, one hears the heart of 
Calcutta beating. Northward, the city stretches away three long miles, with 
three more miles of suburbs beyond, to Dum-Dum and Barrackpore. The 
lamplit dusk on this side is full of noises and shouts and smells. Close to the 
Police Office, jovial mariners at the sailors’ coffee-shop are roaring hymns. 
Southerly, the city’s confused lights give place to the orderly lamp-rows of 
the maidan and Chowringhi, where the respectabilities live and the Police 
have very little to do. From the east goes up to the sky the clamour of 
Sealdah, the rumble of the trams, and the voices of all Bow Bazar 
chaffering and making merry. Westward are the business quarters, hushed 
now; the lamps of the shipping on the river; and the twinkling lights on the 
Howrah side. “Does the noise of traffic go on all through the hot weather?” 
“Of course. The hot months are the busiest in the year and money’s tightest. 
You should see the brokers cutting about at that season. Calcutta can t stop, 
my dear sir.” “What happens then?” “Nothing happens; the death-rate goes 
up a little. That’s all!” Even in February, the weather would, up-country, be 
called muggy and stifling, but Calcutta is convinced that it is her cold 
season. The noises of the city grow perceptibly; it is the night side of 


Calcutta waking up and going abroad. Jack in the sailors’ coffee-shop is 
singing joyously: “Shall we gather at the River — the beautiful, the 
beautiful, the River?” There is a clatter of hoofs in the courtyard below. 
Some of the Mounted Police have come in from somewhere or other out of 
the great darkness. A clog-dance of iron hoofs follows, and an 
Englishman’s voice is heard soothing an agitated horse who seems to be 
standing on his hind legs. Some of the Mounted Police are going out into 
the great darkness. “What’s on?” “A dance at Government House. The 
Reserve men are being formed up below. They’re calling the roll.” The 
Reserve men are all English, and big English at that. They form up and 
tramp out of the courtyard to line Government Place, and see that Mrs. 
Lollipop’s brougham does not get smashed up by Sirdar Chuckerbutty 
Bahadur’s lumbering C-spring barouche with the two raw Walers. Very 
military men are the Calcutta European Police in their set-up, and he who 
knows their composition knows some startling stories of gentleman-rankers 
and the like. They are, despite the wearing climate they work in and the 
wearing work they do, as fine a five-score of Englishmen as you shall find 
east of Suez. 

Listen for a moment from the fire look-out to the voices of the night, and 
you will see why they must be so. Two thousand sailors of fifty nationalities 
are adrift in Calcutta every Sunday, and of these perhaps two hundred are 
distinctly the worse for liquor. There is a mild row going on, even now, 
somewhere at the back of Bow Bazar, which at nightfall fills with sailormen 
who have a wonderful gift of falling foul of the native population. To keep 
the Queen’s peace is of course only a small portion of Police duty, but it is 
trying. The burly president of the lock-up for European drunks — Calcutta 
central lock-up is worth seeing — rejoices in a sprained thumb just now, 
and has to do his work left-handed in consequence. But his left hand is a 
marvellously persuasive one, and when on duty his sleeves are turned up to 
the shoulder that the jovial mariner may see that there is no deception. The 
president’s labours are handicapped in that the road of sin to the lock-up 
runs through a grimy little garden — the brick paths are worn deep with the 
tread of many drunken feet — where a man can give a great deal of trouble 
by sticking his toes into the ground and getting mixed up with the shrubs. A 
straight run-in would be much more convenient both for the president and 
the drunk. Generally speaking — and here Police experience is pretty much 
the same all over the civilised world — a woman-drunk is a good deal 
worse than a man-drunk. She scratches and bites like a Chinaman and 
swears like several fiends. Strange people may be unearthed in the lock- 


ups. Here is a perfectly true story, not three weeks old. A visitor, an 
unofficial one, wandered into the native side of the spacious 
accommodation provided for those who have gone or done wrong. A wild- 
eyed Babu rose from the fixed charpoy and said in the best of English, 
“Good morning, sir.” “Good morning. Who are you, and what are you in 
for?” Then the Babu, in one breath: “I would have you know that I do not 
go to prison as a criminal but as a reformer. You’ve read the Vicar of 
Wakefield?” “Ye-es.” “Well, I am the Vicar of Bengal — at least that’s what 
I call myself.” The visitor collapsed. He had not nerve enough to continue 
the conversation. Then said the voice of the authority: “He’s down in 
connection with a cheating case at Serampore. May be shamming insane, 
but he’ll be looked to in time.” 

The best place to hear about the Police is the fire look-out. From that 
eyrie one can see how difficult must be the work of control over the great, 
growling beast of a city. By all means let us abuse the Police, but let us see 
what the poor wretches have to do with their three thousand natives and one 
hundred Englishmen. From Howrah and Bally and the other suburbs at least 
a hundred thousand people come in to Calcutta for the day and leave at 
night. Then, too, Chandernagore is handy for the fugitive law-breaker, who 
can enter in the evening and get away before the noon of the next day, 
having marked his house and broken into it. 

“But how can the prevalent offence be house-breaking in a place like 
this?” “Easily enough. When you’ve seen a little of the city you’ll see. 
Natives sleep and lie about all over the place, and whole quarters are just so 
many rabbit-warrens. Wait till you see the Machua Bazar. Well, besides the 
petty theft and burglary, we have heavy cases of forgery and fraud, that 
leave us with our wits pitted against a Bengali’s. When a Bengali criminal 
is working a fraud of the sort he loves, he is about the cleverest soul you 
could wish for. He gives us cases a year long to unravel. Then there are the 
murders in the low houses — very curious things they are. You’ll see the 
house where Sheikh Babu was murdered presently, and you’!l understand. 
The Burra Bazar and Jora Bagan sections are the two worst ones for heavy 
cases; but Colootollah is the most aggravating. There’s Colootollah over 
yonder — that patch of darkness beyond the lights. That section is full of 
tuppenny-ha’penny petty cases, that keep the men up all night and make 
‘em swear. You’ll see Colootollah, and then perhaps you’ll understand. 
Bamun Bustee is the quietest of all, and Lal Bazar and Bow Bazar, as you 
can see for yourself, are the rowdiest. You’ve no notion what the natives 
come to the police station for. A man will come on and want a summons 


against his master for refusing him half-an-hour’s leave. I suppose it does 
seem rather revolutionary to an up-country man, but they try to do it here. 
Now wait a minute, before we go down into the city and see the Fire 
Brigade turned out. Business is slack with them just now, but you time ‘em 
and see.” An order is given, and a bell strikes softly thrice. There is a rush 
of men, the click of a bolt, a red fire-engine, spitting and swearing with the 
sparks flying from the furnace, is dragged out of its shelter. A huge brake, 
which holds supplementary horses, men, and hatchets, follows, and a hose- 
cart is the third on the list. The men push the heavy things about as though 
they were pith toys. The men clamber up, some one says softly, “All ready 
there,” and with an angry whistle the fire-engine, followed by the other two, 
flies out into Lal Bazar. Time — 1 min. 40 secs. “They’ll find out it’s a 
false alarm, and come back again in five minutes.” “Why?” “Because there 
will be no constables on the road to give ‘em the direction of the fire, and 
because the driver wasn’t told the ward of the outbreak when he went out!” 
“Do you mean to say that you can from this absurd pigeon-loft locate the 
wards in the night-time?” “What would be the good of a look-out if the man 
couldn’t tell where the fire was?” “But it’s all pitchy black, and the lights 
are so confusing.” 

“You’ll be more confused in ten minutes. You’ll have lost your way as 
you never lost it before. You’re going to go round Bow Bazar section.” 

“And the Lord have mercy on my soul!” Calcutta, the darker portion of 
it, does not look an inviting place to dive into at night. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT. 

“And since they cannot spend or use aright The little time here given them 
in trust, But lavish it in weary undelight Of foolish toil, and trouble, strife 
and lust — They naturally clamour to inherit The Everlasting Future — that 
their merit May have full scope.... As surely is most just.” 

— The City of Dreadful Night. 

The difficulty is to prevent this account from growing steadily 
unwholesome. But one cannot rake through a big city without encountering 
muck. 

The Police kept their word. In five short minutes, as they had prophesied, 
their charge was lost as he had never been lost before. “Where are we 
now?” “Somewhere off the Chitpore Road, but you wouldn’t understand if 
you were told. Follow now, and step pretty much where we step — there’s a 
good deal of filth hereabouts.” 

The thick, greasy night shuts in everything. We have gone beyond the 
ancestral houses of the Ghoses of the Boses, beyond the lamps, the smells, 
and the crowd of Chitpore Road, and have come to a great wilderness of 
packed houses — just such mysterious, conspiring tenements as Dickens 
would have loved. There is no breeze here, and the air is perceptibly 
warmer. If Calcutta keeps such luxuries as Commissioners of Sewers and 
Paving, they die before they reach this place. The air is heavy with a faint, 
sour stench — the essence of long-neglected abominations — and it cannot 
escape from among the tall, three-storied houses. “This, my dear Sir, is a 
perfectly respectable quarter as quarters go. That house at the head of the 
alley, with the elaborate stucco-work round the top of the door, was built 
long ago by a celebrated midwife. Great people used to live here once. Now 
it’s the — Aha! Look out for that carriage.” A big mail-phaeton crashes out 
of the darkness and, recklessly driven, disappears. The wonder is how it 
ever got into this maze of narrow streets, where nobody seems to be 
moving, and where the dull throbbing of the city’s life only comes faintly 
and by snatches. “Now it’s the what?” “The St. John’s Wood of Calcutta — 
for the rich Babus. That ‘fitton’ belonged to one of them.” “Well, it’s not 
much of a place to look at!” “Don’t judge by appearances. About here live 
the women who have beggared kings. We aren’t going to let you down into 
unadulterated vice all at once. You must see it first with the gilding on — 
and mind that rotten board.” 


Stand at the bottom of a lift shaft and look upwards. Then you will get 
both the size and the design of the tiny courtyard round which one of these 
big dark houses is built. The central square may be perhaps ten feet every 
way, but the balconies that run inside it overhang, and seem to cut away 
half the available space. To reach the square a man must go round many 
comers, down a covered-in way, and up and down two or three baffling and 
confused steps. “Now you will understand,” say the Police, kindly, as their 
charge blunders, shin-first into a well-dark winding staircase, “that these are 
not the sort of places to visit alone.” “Who wants to? Of all the disgusting, 
inaccessible dens — Holy Cupid, what’s this?” 

A glare of light on the stair-head, a clink of innumerable bangles, a rustle 
of much fine gauze, and the Dainty Iniquity stands revealed, blazing — 
literally blazing — with jewellery from head to foot. Take one of the fairest 
miniatures that the Delhi painters draw, and multiply it by ten; throw in one 
of Angelica Kaufmann’s best portraits, and add anything that you can think 
of from Beckford to Lalla Rookh, and you will still fall short of the merits 
of that perfect face! For an instant, even the grim, professional gravity of 
the Police is relaxed in the presence of the Dainty Iniquity with the gems, 
who so prettily invites every one to be seated, and proffers such 
refreshments as she conceives the palates of the barbarians would prefer. 
Her maids are only one degree less gorgeous than she. Half a lakh, or fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth — it is easier to credit the latter statement than the 
former — are disposed upon her little body. Each hand carries five jewelled 
rings which are connected by golden chains to a great jewelled boss of gold 
in the centre of the back of the hand. Ear-rings weighted with emeralds and 
pearls, diamond nose-rings, and how many other hundred articles make up 
the list of adornments. English furniture of a gorgeous and gimcrack kind, 
unlimited chandeliers, and a collection of atrocious Continental prints are 
scattered about the house, and on every landing squats or loafs a Bengali 
who can talk English with unholy fluency. The recurrence suggests — only 
suggests, mind — a grim possibility of the affectation of excessive virtue by 
day, tempered with the sort of unwholesome enjoyment after dusk — this 
loafing and lobbying and chattering and smoking, and unless the bottles lie, 
tippling, among the foul-tongued handmaidens of the Dainty Iniquity. How 
many men follow this double, deleterious sort of life? The Police are 
discreetly dumb. 

“Now don’t go talking about ‘domiciliary visits’ just because this one 
happens to be a pretty woman. We’ve got to know these creatures. They 
make the rich man and the poor spend their money; and when a man can’t 


get money for ‘em honestly, he comes under our notice. Now do you see? If 
there was any domiciliary ‘visit’ about it, the whole houseful would be 
hidden past our finding as soon as we turned up in the courtyard. We’re 
friends — to a certain extent.” And, indeed, it seemed no difficult thing to 
be friends to any extent with the Dainty Iniquity who was so surpassingly 
different from all that experience taught of the beauty of the East. Here was 
the face from which a man could write Lalla Rookhs by the dozen, and 
believe every work that he wrote. Hers was the beauty that Byron sang of 
when he wrote — 

“Remember, if you come here alone, the chances are that you’ll be 
clubbed, or stuck, or, anyhow, mobbed. You’ll understand that this part of 
the world is shut to Europeans — absolutely. Mind the steps, and follow 
on.” The vision dies out in the smells and gross darkness of the night, in 
evil, time-rotten brickwork, and another wilderness of shut-up houses. 

Follows, after another plunge into a passage of a courtyard, and up a 
staircase, the apparition of a Fat Vice, in whom is no sort of romance, nor 
beauty, but unlimited coarse humour. She too is studded with jewels, and 
her house is even finer than the house of the other, and more infested with 
the extraordinary men who speak such good English and are so deferential 
to the Police. The Fat Vice has been a great leader of fashion in her day, and 
stripped a zemindar Raja to his last acre — insomuch that he ended in the 
House of Correction for a theft committed for her sake. Native opinion has 
it that she is a “monstrous well-preserved woman.” On this point, as on 
some others, the races will agree to differ. 

The scene changes suddenly as a slide in a magic lantern. Dainty Iniquity 
and Fat Vice slide away on a roll of streets and alleys, each more squalid 
than its predecessor. We are “somewhere at the back of the Machua Bazar,” 
well in the heart of the city. There are no houses here — nothing but acres 
and acres, it seems, of foul wattle-and-dab huts, any one of which would be 
a disgrace to a frontier village. The whole arrangement is a neatly contrived 
germ and fire trap, reflecting great credit upon the Calcutta Municipality. 

“What happens when these pigsties catch fire?” “They’re built up again,” 
say the Police, as though this were the natural order of things. “Land is 
immensely valuable here.” All the more reason, then, to turn several 
Hausmanns loose into the city, with instructions to make barracks for the 
population that cannot find room in the huts and sleeps in the open ways, 
cherishing dogs and worse, much worse, in its unwashen bosom. “Here is a 
licensed coffee-shop. This is where your servants go for amusement and to 
see nautches.” There is a huge thatch shed, ingeniously ornamented with 


insecure kerosene lamps, and crammed with drivers, cooks, small store- 
keepers and the like. Never a sign of a European. Why? “Because if an 
Englishman messed about here, he’d get into trouble. Men don’t come here 
unless they’re drunk or have lost their way.” The hack-drivers — they have 
the privilege of voting, have they not? — look peaceful enough as they 
squat on tables or crowd by the doors to watch the nautch that is going 
forward. Five pitiful draggle-tails are huddled together on a bench under 
one of the lamps, while the sixth is squirming and shrieking before the 
impassive crowd. She sings of love as understood by the Oriental — the 
love that dries the heart and consumes the liver. In this place, the words that 
would look so well on paper have an evil and ghastly significance. The men 
stare or sup tumblers and cups of a filthy decoction, and the kunchenee 
howls with renewed vigour in the presence of the Police. Where the Dainty 
Iniquity was hung with gold and gems, she is trapped with pewter and 
glass; and where there was heavy embroidery on the Fat Vice’s dress, 
defaced, stamped tinsel faithfully reduplicates the pattern on the tawdry 
robes of the kunchenee. 

Two or three men with uneasy consciences have quietly slipped out of 
the coffee-shop into the mazes of the huts. The Police laugh, and those 
nearest in the crowd laugh applausively, as in duty bound. Perhaps the 
rabbits grin uneasily when the ferret lands at the bottom of the burrow and 
begins to clear the warren. 

“The chandoo-shops shut up at six, so yov’ll have to see opium-smoking 
before dark some day. No, you won’t, though.” The detective makes for a 
half-opened door of a hut whence floats the fragrance of the Black Smoke. 
Those of the inhabitants who are able promptly clear out — they have no 
love for the Police — and there remain only four men lying down and one 
standing up. This latter has a pet mongoose coiled round his neck. He 
speaks English fluently. Yes, he has no fear. It was a private smoking party 
and — ”No business to-night — show how you smoke opium.” “Aha! You 
want to see. Very good, I show. Hiya! you” — he kicks a man on the floor 
— ”show how opium-smoke.” The kickee grunts lazily and turns on his 
elbow. The mongoose, always keeping to the man’s neck, erects every hair 
of its body like an angry cat, and chatters in its owner’s ear. The lamp for 
the opium-pipe is the only one in the room, and lights a scene as wild as 
anything in the witches’ revel; the mongoose acting as the familiar spirit. A 
voice from the ground says, in tones of infinite weariness: “You take afim, 
so” — a long, long pause, and another kick from the man possessed of the 
devil — the mongoose. “You take afim?” He takes a pellet of the black, 


treacly stuff on the end of a knitting-needle. “And light afim.” He plunges 
the pellet into the night-light, where it swells and fumes greasily. “And then 
you put it in your pipe.” The smoking pellet is jammed into the tiny bowl of 
the thick, bamboo-stemmed pipe, and all speech ceases, except the 
unearthly chitter of the mongoose. The man on the ground is sucking at his 
pipe, and when the smoking pellet has ceased to smoke will be half-way to 
Nibban. “Now you go,” says the man with the mongoose. “I am going 
smoke.” The hut floor closes upon a red-lit view of huddled legs and 
bodies, and the man with the mongoose sinking, sinking on to his knees, his 
head bowed forward, and the little hairy devil chattering on the nape of his 
neck. 

After this the fetid night air seems almost cool, for the hut is as hot as a 
furnace. “Now for Colootollah. Come through the huts. There is no 
decoration about this vice.” 

The huts now gave place to houses very tall and spacious and very dark. 
But for the narrowness of the streets we might have stumbled upon 
Chowringhi in the dark. An hour and a half has passed, and up to this time 
we have not crossed our trail once. “You might knock about the city for a 
night and never cross the same line. Recollect Calcutta isn’t one of your 
poky up-country cities of a lakh and a half of people.” “How long does it 
take to know it then?” “About a lifetime, and even then some of the streets 
puzzle you.” “How much has the head of a ward to know?” “Every house in 
his ward if he can, who owns it, what sort of character the inhabitants are, 
who are their friends, who go out and in, who loaf about the place at night, 
and so on and so on.” “And he knows all this by night as well as by day?” 
“Of course. Why shouldn’t he?” “No reason in the world. Only it’s pitchy 
black just now, and Pd like to see where this alley is going to end.” “Round 
the corner beyond that dead wall. There’s a lamp there. Then you’ll be able 
to see.” A shadow flits out of a gulley and disappears. “Who’s that?” 
“Sergeant of Police just to see where we’re going in case of accidents.” 
Another shadow staggers into the darkness. “Who’s that?” “Soldier from 
the Fort or a sailor from the ships. I couldn’t quite see.” The Police open a 
shut door in a high wall, and stumble unceremoniously among a gang of 
women cooking their food. The floor is of beaten earth, the steps that lead 
into the upper stories are unspeakably grimy, and the heat is the heat of 
April. The women rise hastily, and the light of the bull’s eye — for the 
Police have now lighted a lantern in regular London fashion — shows six 
bleared faces — one a half-native half-Chinese one, and the others Bengali. 
“There are no men here!” they cry. “The house is empty.” Then they grin 


and jabber and chew pan and spit, and hurry up the steps into the darkness. 
A range of three big rooms has been knocked into one here, and there is 
some sort of arrangement of mats. But an average country-bred is more 
sumptuously accommodated in an Englishman’s stable. A horse would snort 
at the accommodation. 

“Nice sort of place, isn’t it?” say the Police, genially. “This is where the 
sailors get robbed and drunk.” “They must be blind drunk before they 
come.” “Na — na! Na sailor men ee — yah!” chorus the women, catching 
at the one word they understand. “Arl gone!” The Police take no notice, but 
tramp down the big room with the mat loose-boxes. A woman is shivering 
in one of these. “What’s the matter?” “Fever. Seek. Vary, vary seek.” She 
huddles herself into a heap on the charpoy and groans. 

A tiny, pitch-black closet opens out of the long room, and into this the 
Police plunge. “Hullo! What’s here?” Down flashes the lantern, and a white 
hand with black nails comes out of the gloom. Somebody is asleep or drunk 
in the cot. The ring of lantern light travels slowly up and down the body. “A 
sailor from the ships. He’ll be robbed before the morning most likely.” The 
man is sleeping like a little child, both arms thrown over his head, and he is 
not unhandsome. He is shoeless, and there are huge holes in his stockings. 
He is a pure-blooded white, and carries the flush of innocent sleep on his 
cheeks. 

The light is turned off, and the Police depart; while the woman in the 
loose-box shivers, and moans that she is “seek; vary, vary seek.” 


CHAPTER VII 


DEEPER AND DEEPER STILL. 
“T built myself a lordly pleasure-house, Wherein at ease for aye to dwell; I 
said: — ’O Soul, make merry and carouse. Dear Soul — for all is well.’” 

— The Palace of Art. 


“And where next? I don’t like Colootollah.” The Police and their charge 
are standing in the interminable waste of houses under the starlight. “To the 
lowest sink of all, but you wouldn’t know if you were told.” They lead till 
they come to the last circle of the Inferno — a long, quiet, winding road. 
“There you are; you can see for yourself.” 

But there is nothing to be seen. On one side are houses — gaunt and 
dark, naked and devoid of furniture; on the other, low, mean stalls, lighted, 
and with shamelessly open doors, where women stand and mutter and 
whisper one to another. There is a hush here, or at least the busy silence of 
an officer of counting-house in working hours. One look down the street is 
sufficient. Lead on, gentlemen of the Calcutta Police. We do not love the 
lines of open doors, the flaring lamps within, the glimpses of the tawdry 
toilet-tables adorned with little plaster dogs, glass balls from Christmas- 
trees, and — for religion must not be despised though women be fallen — 
pictures of the saints and statuettes of the Virgin. The street is a long one, 
and other streets, full of the same pitiful wares, branch off from it. 

“Why are they so quiet? Why don’t they make a row and sing and shout, 
and so on?” “Why should they, poor devils?” say the Police, and fall to 
telling tales of horror, of women decoyed and shot into this trap. Then other 
tales that shatter one’s belief in all things and folk of good repute. “How 
can you Police have faith in humanity?” 

“That’s because you’re seeing it all in a lump for the first time, and it’s 
not nice that way. Makes a man jump rather, doesn’t it? But, recollect, 
you’ve asked for the worst places, and you can’t complain.” “Who’s 
complaining? Bring on your atrocities. Isn’t that a European woman at that 
door?” “Yes. Mrs. D — — , widow of a soldier, mother of seven children.” 
“Nine, if you please, and good evening to you,” shrills Mrs. D — — , 
leaning against the door-post, her arms folded on her bosom. She is a rather 
pretty, slightly made Eurasian, and whatever shame she may have owned 
she has long since cast behind her. A shapeless Burmo-native trot, with high 
cheek-bones and mouth like a shark, calls Mrs. D — — “Mem-Sahib.” The 
word jars unspeakably. Her life is a matter between herself and her Maker, 


but in that she — the widow of a soldier of the Queen — has stooped to this 
common foulness in the face of the city, she has offended against the White 
race. “You’re from up-country, and of course you don’t understand. There 
are any amount of that lot in the city, say the Police.” Then the secret of the 
insolence of Calcutta is made plain. Small wonder the natives fail to respect 
the Sahib, seeing what they see and knowing what they know. In the good 
old days, the Honourable the Directors deported him or her who 
misbehaved grossly, and the white man preserved his face. He may have 
been a ruffian, but he was a ruffian on a large scale. He did not sink in the 
presence of the people. The natives are quite right to take the wall of the 
Sahib who has been at great pains to prove that he is of the same flesh and 
blood. 


All this time Mrs. D — — stands on the threshold of her room and looks 
upon the men with unabashed eyes. Mrs. D — — is a lady with a story. 
She is not averse to telling it. “What was — ahem — the case in which you 
were — er — hmn — concerned, Mrs. D — — ?” “They said I’d poisoned 


my husband by putting something into his drinking water.” This is 
interesting. “And — ah — did you?” “‘Twasn’t proved,” says Mrs. D — — 
with a laugh, a pleasant, lady-like laugh that does infinite credit to her 
education and upbringing. Worthy Mrs. D — — |! It would pay a novelist 
— a French one let us say — to pick you out of the stews and make you 
talk. 

The Police move forward, into a region of Mrs. D — —’s. Everywhere 
are the empty houses, and the babbling women in print gowns. The clocks 
in the city are close upon midnight, but the Police show no signs of 
stopping. They plunge hither and thither, like wreckers into the surf; and 
each plunge brings up a sample of misery, filth, and woe. 

A woman — Eurasian — rises to a sitting position on a cot and blinks 
sleepily at the Police. Then she throws herself down with a grunt. “What’s 
the matter with you?” “I live in Markiss Lane and” — this with intense 
gravity — ”I’m so drunk.” She has a rather striking gipsy-like face, but her 
language might be improved. 

“Come along,” say the Police, “we’ll head back to Bentinck Street, and 
put you on the road to the Great Eastern.” They walk long and steadily, and 
the talk falls on gambling hells. “You ought to see our men rush one of ‘em. 
When we’ve marked a hell down, we post men at the entrances and carry it. 
Sometimes the Chinese bite, but as a rule they fight fair. It’s a pity we 
hadn’t a hell to show you. Let’s go in here — there may be something 
forward.” “Here” appears to be in the heart of a Chinese quarter, for the 


pigtails — do they ever go to bed? — are scuttling about the streets. “Never 
go into a Chinese place alone,” say the Police, and swing open a postern 
gate in a strong, green door. Two Chinamen appear. 

“What are we going to see?” “Japanese gir — No, we aren’t, by Jove! 
Catch that Chinaman, quick.” The pigtail is trying to double back across a 
courtyard into an inner chamber; but a large hand on his shoulder spins him 
round and puts him in rear of the line of advancing Englishmen, who are, be 
it observed, making a fair amount of noise with their boots. A second door 
is thrown open, and the visitors advance into a large, square room blazing 
with gas. Here thirteen pigtails, deaf and blind to the outer world, are 
bending over a table. The captured Chinaman dodges uneasily in the rear of 
the procession. Five — ten — fifteen seconds pass, the Englishmen 
standing in the full light less than three paces from the absorbed gang who 
see nothing. Then the burly Superintendent brings his hand down on his 
thigh with a crack like a pistol-shot and shouts: “How do, John?” Follows a 
frantic rush of scared Celestials, almost tumbling over each other in their 
anxiety to get clear. One pigtail scoops up a pile of copper money, another a 
chinaware soup-bowl, and only a little mound of accusing cowries remains 
on the white matting that covers the table. In less than half a minute two 
facts are forcibly brought home to the visitor. First, that a pigtail is largely 
composed of silk, and rasps the palm of the hand as it slides through; and 
secondly, that the forearm of a Chinaman is surprisingly muscular and well- 
developed. “What’s going to be done?” “Nothing. There are only three of 
us, and all the ringleaders would get away. We’ve got ‘em safe any time we 
want to catch ‘em, if this little visit doesn’t make ‘em shift their quarters. 
Hi! John. No pidgin to-night. Show how you makee play. That fat 
youngster there is our informer.” 

Half the pigtails have fled into the darkness, but the remainder assured 
and trebly assured that the Police really mean “no pidgin,” return to the 
table and stand round while the croupier manipulates the cowries, the little 
curved slip of bamboo, and the soup-bowl. They never gamble, these 
innocents. They only come to look on, and smoke opium in the next room. 
Yet as the game progresses their eyes light up, and one by one put their 
money on odd or even — the number of the cowries that are covered and 
left uncovered by the little soup-bowl. Mythan is the name of the 
amusement, and, whatever may be its demerits, it is clean. The Police look 
on while their charge plays and loots a parchment-skinned horror — one of 
Swift’s Struldburgs, strayed from Laputa — of the enormous sum of two 
annas. The return of this wealth, doubled, sets the loser beating his forehead 


against the table from sheer gratitude. 

“Most immoral game this. A man might drop five whole rupees, if he 
began playing at sun-down and kept it up all night. Don’t you ever play 
whist occasionally?” 

“Now, we didn’t bring you round to make fun of this department. A man 
can lose as much as ever he likes and he can fight as well, and if he loses all 
his money he steals to get more. A Chinaman is insane about gambling, and 
half his crime comes from it. It must be kept down. Here we are in Bentinck 
Street and you can be driven to the Great Eastern in a few minutes. Joss 
houses? Oh, yes. If you want more horrors, Superintendent Lamb will take 
you round with him to-morrow afternoon at five. Good night.” 

The Police depart, and in a few minutes the silent respectability of Old 
Council House Street, with the grim Free Kirk at the end of it, is reached. 
All good Calcutta has gone to bed, the last tram has passed, and the peace 
of the night is upon the world. Would it be wise and rational to climb the 
spire of that kirk, and shout: “O true believers! Decency is a fraud and a 
sham. There is nothing clean or pure or wholesome under the stars, and we 
are all going to perdition together. Amen!” On second thoughts it would 
not; for the spire is slippery, the night is hot, and the Police have been 
specially careful to warn their charge that he must not be carried away by 
the sight of horrors that cannot be written or hinted at. 

“Good morning,” says the Policeman tramping the pavement in front of 
the Great Eastern, and he nods his head pleasantly to show that he is the 
representative of Law and Peace and that the city of Calcutta is safe from 
itself for the present. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONCERNING LUCIA. 

Time must be filled in somehow till five this afternoon, when 
Superintendent Lamb will reveal more horrors. Why not, the trams aiding, 
go to the Old Park Street Cemetery? 

“You want go Park Street? No trams going Park Street. You get out 
here.” Calcutta tram conductors are not polite. The car shuffles 
unsympathetically down the street, and the evicted is stranded in 
Dhurrumtollah, which may be the Hammersmith Highway of Calcutta. 
Providence arranged this mistake, and paved the way to a Great Discovery 
now published for the first time. Dhurrumtollah is full of the People of 
India, walking in family parties and groups and confidential couples. And 
the people of India are neither Hindu nor Mussulman — Jew, Ethiop, 
Gueber, or expatriated British. They are the Eurasians, and there are 
hundreds and hundreds of them in Dhurrumtollah now. There is Papa with a 
shining black hat fit for a counsellor of the Queen, and Mamma, whose 
silken dress is tight upon her portly figure, and The Brood made up of 
straw-hatted, olive-cheeked, sharp-eyed little boys, and leggy maidens 
wearing white, open-work stockings calculated to show dust. There are the 
young men who smoke bad cigars and carry themselves lordily — such as 
have incomes. There are also the young women with the beautiful eyes and 
the wonderful dresses which always fit so badly across the shoulders. And 
they carry prayer-books or baskets, because they are either going to mass or 
the market. Without doubt, these are the People of India. They were born in 
it, bred in it, and will die in it. The Englishman only comes to the country, 
and the natives of course were there from the first, but these people have 
been made here, and no one has done anything for them except talk and 
write about them. Yet they belong, some of them, to old and honourable 
families, hold houses in Sealdah, and are rich, a few of them. They all look 
prosperous and contented, and they chatter eternally in that curious dialect 
that no one has yet reduced to print. Beyond what little they please to reveal 
now and again in the newspapers, we know nothing about their life which 
touches so intimately the White on the one hand and the Black on the other. 
It must be interesting — more interesting than the colourless Anglo-Indian 
article; but who has treated of it? There was one novel once in which the 
second heroine was an Eurasienne. She was a strictly subordinate character, 
and came to a sad end. The poet of the race, Henry Derozio, — he of whom 


Mr. Thomas Edwards wrote a history, — was bitten with Keats and Scott 
and Shelley, and overlooked in his search for material things that lay nearest 
to him. All this mass of humanity in Dhurrumtollah is unexploited and 
almost unknown. Wanted, therefore, a writer from among the Eurasians, 
who shall write so that men shall be pleased to read a story of Eurasian life; 
then outsiders will be interested in the People of India, and will admit that 
the race has possibilities. 

A futile attempt to get to Park Street from Dhurrumtollah ends in the 
market — the Hogg Market men call it. Perhaps a knight of that name built 
it. It is not one-half as pretty as the Crawford Market, in Bombay, but ... it 
appears to be the trysting place of Young Calcutta. The natural inclination 
of youth is to lie abed late, and to let the seniors do all the hard work. Why, 
therefore, should Pyramus, who has to be ruling account forms at ten, and 
Thisbe, who cannot be interested in the price of second-quality beef, 
wander, in studiously correct raiment, round and about the stalls before the 
sun is well clear of the earth? Pyramus carries a walking stick with 
imitation silver straps upon it, and there are cloth tops to his boots; but his 
collar has been two days worn. Thisbe crowns her dark head with a blue 
velvet Tam-o’-Shanter; but one of her boots lacks a button, and there is a 
tear in the left-hand glove. Mamma, who despises gloves, is rapidly filling a 
shallow basket, that the coolie-boy carries, with vegetables, potatoes, purple 
brinjals, and — Oh, Pyramus! Do you ever kiss Thisbe when Mamma is not 
by? — garlic — yea, lusson of the bazaar! Mamma is generous in her views 
on garlic. Pyramus comes round the corner of the stall looking for nobody 
in particular — not he — and is elaborately polite to Mamma. Somehow, he 
and Thisbe drift off together, and Mamma, very portly and very voluble, is 
left to chaffer and sort and select alone. In the name of the Sacred Unities 
do not, young people, retire to the meat-stalls to exchange confidences! 
Come up to this end, where the roses are arriving in great flat baskets, 
where the air is heavy with the fragrance of flowers, and the young buds 
and greenery are littering all the floor. They won’t — they prefer talking by 
the dead, unromantic muttons, where there are not so many buyers. There 
must have been a quarrel to make up. Thisbe shakes the blue velvet Tam-o’- 
Shanter and says, “Oah yess!” scornfully. Pyramus answers: “No-a, no-a. 
Do-ant say thatt.” Mamma’s basket is full and she picks up Thisbe hastily. 
Pyramus departs. He never came here to do any marketing. He came to 
meet Thisbe, who in ten years will own a figure very much like Mamma’s. 
May their ways be smooth before them, and after honest service of the 
Government, may Pyramus retire on 250 rupees per mensem, into a nice 


little house somewhere in Monghyr or Chunar! 

From love by natural sequence to death. Where is the Park Street 
Cemetery? A hundred hack-drivers leap from their boxes and invade the 
market, and after a short struggle one of them uncarts his capture in a 
burial-ground — a ghastly new place, close to a tramway. This is not what 
is wanted. The living dead are here — the people whose names are not yet 
altogether perished and whose tombstones are tended. “Where are the old 
dead?” “Nobody goes there,” says the driver. “It is up that road.” He points 
up a long and utterly deserted thoroughfare, running between high walls. 
This is the place, and the entrance to it, with its gardener waiting with one 
brown, battered rose for the visitor, its grilled door and its professional 
notices, bears a hideous likeness to the entrance of Simla churchyard. But, 
once inside, the sightseer stands in the heart of utter desolation — all the 
more forlorn for being swept up. Lower Park Street cuts a great graveyard 
in two. The guide-books will tell you when the place was opened and when 
it was closed. The eye is ready to swear that it is as old as Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The tombs are small houses. It is as though we walked down the 
streets of a town, so tall are they and so closely do they stand — a town 
shrivelled by fire, and scarred by frost and siege. Men must have been 
afraid of their friends rising up before the due time that they weighted them 
with such cruel mounds of masonry. Strong man, weak woman, or 
somebody’s “infant son aged fifteen months,” for each the squat obelisk, 
the defaced classic temple, the cellaret of chunam, or the candlestick of 
brickwork — the heavy slab, the rust-eaten railings, the whopper-jawed 
cherubs, and the apoplectic angels. Men were rich in those days and could 
afford to put a hundred cubic feet of masonry into the grave of even so 
humble a person as “Jno. Clements, Captain of the Country Service, 1820.” 
When the “dearly beloved” had held rank answering to that of 
Commissioner, the efforts are still more sumptuous and the verse.... Well, 
the following speaks for itself: — 

“Soft on thy tomb shall fond Remembrance shed The warm yet 
unavailing tear, And purple flowers that deck the honoured dead Shall strew 
the loved and honoured bier.” 

Failure to comply with the contract does not, let us hope, entail forfeiture 
of the earnest-money; or the honoured dead might be grieved. The slab is 
out of his tomb, and leans foolishly against it; the railings are rotted, and 
there are no more lasting ornaments than blisters and stains, which are the 
work of the weather, and not the result of the “warm yet unavailing tear.” 

Let us go about and moralise cheaply on the tombstones, trailing the robe 


of pious reflection up and down the pathways of the grave. Here is a big 
and stately tomb sacred to “Lucia,” who died in 1776 A.D., aged 23. Here 
also be lichened verses which an irreverent thumb can bring to light. Thus 
they wrote, when their hearts were heavy in them, one hundred and sixteen 
years ago: — 

“What needs the emblem, what the plaintive strain, What all the arts that 
sculpture e’er expressed, To tell the treasure that these walls contain? Let 
those declare it most who knew her best. 

“The tender pity she would oft display Shall be with interest at her shrine 
returned, Connubial love, connubial tears repay, And Lucia loved shall still 
be Lucia mourned. 

“Though closed the lips, though stopped the tuneful breath, The silent, 
clay-cold monitress shall teach — In all the alarming eloquence of death 
With double pathos to the heart shall preach. 

“Shall teach the virtuous maid, the faithful wife, If young and fair, that 
young and fair was she, Then close the useful lesson of her life, And tell 
them what she is, they soon must be.” 

That goes well, even after all these years, does it not? and seems to bring 
Lucia very near, in spite of what the later generation is pleased to call the 
stiltedness of the old-time verse. 

Who will declare the merits of Lucia — dead in her spring before there 
was even a Hickey’s Gazette to chronicle the amusements of Calcutta, and 
publish, with scurrilous asterisks, the liaisons of heads of departments? 
What pot-bellied East Indiaman brought the “virtuous maid” up the river, 
and did Lucia “make her bargain” as the cant of those times went, on the 
first, second, or third day after her arrival? Or did she, with the others of the 
batch, give a spinsters’ ball as a last trial — following the custom of the 
country? No. She was a fair Kentish maiden, sent out, at a cost of five 
hundred pounds, English money, under the captain’s charge, to wed the man 
of her choice, and he knew Clive well, had had dealings with Omichand, 
and talked to men who had lived through the terrible night in the Black 
Hole. He was a rich man, Lucia’s battered tomb proves it, and he gave 
Lucia all that her heart could wish: a green-painted boat to take the air in on 
the river of evenings. Coffree slave-boys who could play on the French 
horn, and even a very elegant, neat coach with a genteel rutlan roof 
ornamented with flowers very highly finished, ten best polished plate 
glasses, ornamented with a few elegant medallions enriched with mother- 
o’-pearl, that she might take her drive on the course as befitted a factor’s 
wife. All these things he gave her. And when the convoys came up the river, 


and the guns thundered, and the servants of the Honourable the East India 
Company drank to the king’s health, be sure that Lucia before all the other 
ladies in the Fort had her choice of the new stuffs from England and was 
cordially hated in consequence. Tilly Kettle painted her picture a little 
before she died, and the hot-blooded young writers did duel with small 
swords in the fort ditch for the honour of piloting her through a minuet at 
the Calcutta theatre or the Punch House. But Warren Hastings danced with 
her instead, and the writers were confounded — every man of them. She 
was a toast far up the river. And she walked in the evening on the bastions 
of Fort William, and said, “La! I protest!” It was there that she exchanged 
congratulations with all her friends on the 20th of October, when those who 
were alive gathered together to felicitate themselves on having come 
through another hot season; and the men — even the sober factor saw no 
wrong here — got most royally and Britishly drunk on Madeira that had 
twice rounded the Cape. But Lucia fell sick, and the doctor — he who went 
home after seven years with five lakhs and a half, and a corner of this vast 
graveyard to his account — said that it was a pukka or putrid fever, and the 
system required strengthening. So they fed Lucia on hot curries, and mulled 
wine worked up with spirits and fortified with spices, for nearly a week; at 
the end of which time she closed her eyes on the weary river and the Fort 
for ever, and a gallant, with a turn for belles-lettres, wept openly as men did 
then and had no shame of it, and composed the verses above set, and 
thought himself a neat hand at the pen — stap his vitals! But the factor was 
so grieved that he could write nothing at all — could only spend his money 
— and he counted his wealth by lakhs — on a sumptuous grave. A little 
later on he took comfort, and when the next batch came out — 

But this has nothing whatever to do with the story of Lucia, the virtuous 
maid, the faithful wife. Her ghost went to a big Calcutta Powder Ball that 
very night, and looked very beautiful. I met her. 


AMONG THE RAILWAY FOLK 


CHAPTER I 


Mar., 1888 

A RAILWAY SETTLEMENT. 

Jamalpur is the headquarters of the East India Railway. This in itself is not a 
startling statement. The wonder begins with the exploration of Jamalpur, 
which is a station entirely made by, and devoted to, the use of those untiring 
servants of the public, the railway folk. They have towns of their own at 
Toondla and Assensole; a sun-dried sanitarium at Bandikui; and Howrah, 
Ajmir, Allahabad, Lahore, and Pindi know their colonies. But Jamalpur is 
unadulteratedly “Railway,” and he who has nothing to do with the E. I. 
Railway in some shape or another feels a stranger and an interloper. 
Running always east and southerly, the train carries him from the torments 
of the northwest into the wet, woolly warmth of Bengal, where may be 
found the hothouse heat that has ruined the temper of the good people of 
Calcutta. The land is fat and greasy with good living, and the wealth of the 
bodies of innumerable dead things; and here — just above Mokameh — 
may be seen fields stretching, without stick, stone, or bush to break the 
view, from the railway line to the horizon. 

Up-country innocents must look at the map to learn that Jamalpur is near 
the top left-hand corner of the big loop that the E. I. R. throws out round 
Bhagalpur and part of the Bara-Banki districts. Northward of Jamalpur, as 
near as may be, lies the Ganges and Tirhoot, and eastward an offshoot of 
the volcanic Rajmehal range blocks the view. 

A station which has neither Judge, Commissioner, Deputy, or ‘Stunt, 
which is devoid of law courts, ticca-gharies, District Superintendents of 
Police, and many other evidences of an over-cultured civilisation, is a 
curiosity. “We administer ourselves,” says Jamalpur, proudly, “or we did — 
till we had local self-government in — and now the racket-marker 
administers us.” This is a solemn fact. The station, which had its beginnings 
thirty odd years ago, used, till comparatively recent times, to control its 
own roads, sewage, conservancy, and the like. But, with the introduction of 
local self-government, it was ordained that the “inestimable boon” should 
be extended to a place made by, and maintained for, Europeans, and a 
brand-new municipality was created and nominated according to the many 
rules of the game. In the skirmish that ensued, the Club racket-marker 
fought his way to the front, secured a place on a board largely composed of 
Babus, and since that day Jamalpur’s views on government have not been 


fit for publication. To understand the magnitude of the insult, one must 
study the city — for station, in the strict sense of the word, it is not. 
Crotons, palms, mangoes, mellingtonias, teak, and bamboos adorn it, and 
the poinsettia and bougainvillea, the railway creeper and the bignonia 
venusta, make it gay with many colours. It is laid out with military 
precision to each house its just share of garden, its red brick path, its growth 
of trees, and its neat little wicket gate. Its general aspect, in spite of the 
Dutch formality, is that of an English village, such a thing as enterprising 
stage-managers put on the theatres at home. The hills have thrown a 
protecting arm round nearly three sides of it, and on the fourth it is bounded 
by what are locally known as the “sheds”; in other words, the station, 
offices, and workshops of the company. The E. I. R. only exists for 
outsiders. Its servants speak of it reverently, angrily, despitefully, or 
enthusiastically as “The Company”; and they never omit the big, big C. 
Men must have treated the Honourable the East India Company in 
something the same fashion ages ago. “The Company” in Jamalpur is Lord 
Dufferin, all the Members of Council, the Body-Guard, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Mr. Westland, whose name is at the bottom of the currency notes, 
the Oriental Life Assurance Company, and the Bengal Government all 
rolled into one. At first, when a stranger enters this life, he is inclined to 
scoff and ask, in his ignorance, “What is this Company that you talk so 
much about?” Later on, he ceases to scoff; for the Company is a “big” thing 
— almost big enough to satisfy an American. 

Ere beginning to describe its doings, let it be written, and repeated 
several times hereafter, that the E. I. R. passenger carriages, and especially 
the second-class, are just now horrid — being filthy and unwashen, dirty to 
look at, and dirty to live in. Having cast this small stone, we will examine 
Jamalpur. When it was laid out, in or before the Mutiny year, its designers 
allowed room for growth, and made the houses of one general design — 
some of brick, some of stone, some three, four, and six roomed, some single 
men’s barracks and some two-storied — all for the use of the employés. 
King’s Road, Prince’s Road, Queen’s Road, and Victoria Road — Jamalpur 
is loyal — cut the breadth of the station; and Albert Road, Church Street, 
and Steam Road the length of it. Neither on these roads or on any of the 
cool-shaded smaller ones is anything unclean or unsightly to be found. 
There is a dreary village in the neighbourhood which is said to make the 
most of any cholera that may be going, but Jamalpur itself is specklessly 
and spotlessly neat. From St. Mary’s Church to the railway station, and 
from the buildings where they print daily about half a lakh of tickets, to the 


ringing, roaring, rattling workshops, everything has the air of having been 
cleaned up at ten that very morning and put under a glass case. There is a 
holy calm about the roads — totally unlike anything in an English 
manufacturing town. Wheeled conveyances are few, because every man’s 
bungalow is close to his work, and when the day has begun and the offices 
of the “Loco.” and “Traffic” have soaked up their thousands of natives and 
hundreds of Europeans, you shall pass under the dappled shadows of the 
trees, hearing nothing louder than the croon of some bearer playing with a 
child in the verandah or the faint tinkle of a piano. This is pleasant, and 
produces an impression of Watteau-like refinement tempered with Arcadian 
simplicity. The dry, anguished howl of the “buzzer,” the big steam-whistle, 
breaks the hush, and all Jamalpur is alive with the tramping of tiffin-seeking 
feet. The Company gives one hour for meals between eleven and twelve. 
On the stroke of noon there is another rush back to the works or the offices, 
and Jamalpur sleeps through the afternoon till four or half-past, and then 
rouses for tennis at the institute. 

In the hot weather it splashes in the swimming bath, or reads, for it has a 
library of several thousand books. One of the most nourishing lodges in the 
Bengal jurisdiction — ”St. George in the East” — lives at Jamalpur, and 
meets twice a month. Its members point out with justifiable pride that all 
the fittings were made by their own hands; and the lodge in its 
accoutrements and the energy of the craftsmen can compare with any in 
India. But the institute is the central gathering place, and its half-dozen 
tennis-courts and neatly-laid-out grounds seem to be always full. Here, if a 
stranger could judge, the greater part of the flirtation of Jamalpur is carried 
out, and here the dashing apprentice — the apprentices are the liveliest of 
all — learns that there are problems harder than any he studies at the night 
school, and that the heart of a maiden is more inscrutable than the 
mechanism of a locomotive. On Tuesdays and Fridays, the volunteers 
parade. A and B Companies, 150 strong in all, of the E. I. R. Volunteers, are 
stationed here with the band. Their uniform, grey with red facings, is not 
lovely, but they know how to shoot and drill. They have to. The “Company” 
makes it a condition of service that a man must be a volunteer; and 
volunteer in something more than name he must be, or some one will ask 
the reason why. Seeing that there are no regulars between Howrah and 
Dinapore, the “Company” does well in exacting this toll. Some of the old 
soldiers are wearied of drill, some of the youngsters don’t like it, but — the 
way they entrain and detrain is worth seeing. They are as mobile a corps as 
can be desired, and perhaps ten or twelve years hence the Government may 


possibly be led to take a real interest in them and spend a few thousand 
rupees in providing them with real soldiers’ kits — not uniform and rifle 
merely. Their ranks include all sorts and conditions of men — heads of the 
“Loco.” and “Traffic,” the “Company” is no respecter of rank — clerks in 
the “audit,” boys from mercantile firms at home, fighting with the 
intricacies of time, fare, and freight tables; guards who have grown grey in 
the service of the Company; mail and passenger drivers with nerves of cast- 
iron, who can shoot through a long afternoon without losing temper or 
flurrying; light-blue East Indians; Tyne-side men, slow of speech and 
uncommonly strong in the arm; lathy apprentices who have not yet “filled 
out”; fitters, turners, foremen, full, assistant, and sub-assistant station- 
masters, and a host of others. In the hands of the younger men the 
regulation Martini-Henri naturally goes off the line occasionally on hunting 
expeditions. 

There is a twelve-hundred yards’ range running down one side of the 
station, and the condition of the grass by the firing butts tells its own tale. 
Scattered in the ranks of the volunteers are a fair number of old soldiers, for 
the Company has a weakness for recruiting from the Army for its guards 
who may, in time, become station-masters. A good man from the Army, 
with his papers all correct and certificates from his commanding officer, 
can, after depositing twenty pounds to pay his home passage, in the event of 
his services being dispensed with, enter the Company’s service on 
something less than one hundred rupees a month and rise in time to four 
hundred as a station-master. A railway bungalow — and they are as 
substantially built as the engines — will cost him more than one-ninth of 
the pay of his grade, and the Provident Fund provides for his latter end. 

Think for a moment of the number of men that a line running from 
Howrah to Delhi must use, and you will realise what an enormous amount 
of patronage the Company holds in its hands. Naturally a father who has 
worked for the line expects the line to do something for the son; and the 
line is not backward in meeting his wishes where possible. The sons of old 
servants may be taken on at fifteen years of age, or thereabouts, as 
apprentices in the “shops,” receiving twenty rupees in the first and fifty in 
the last year, of their indentures. Then they come on the books as full “men” 
on perhaps Rs. 65 a month, and the road is open to them in many ways. 
They may become foremen of departments on Rs. 500 a month, or drivers 
earning with overtime Rs. 370; or if they have been brought into the audit 
or the traffic, they may control innumerable Babus and draw several 
hundreds of rupees monthly; or, at eighteen or nineteen, they may be ticket- 


collectors, working up to the grade of guard, etc. Every rank of the huge, 
human hive has a desire to see its sons placed properly, and the native 
workmen, about three thousand, in the locomotive department only, are, 
said one man, “making a family affair of it altogether. You see all those men 
turning brass and looking after the machinery? They’ve all got relatives, 
and a lot of ‘em own land out Monghyr-way close to us. They bring on their 
sons as soon as they are old enough to do anything, and the Company rather 
encourages it. You see the father is in a way responsible for his son, and 
he’ll teach him all he knows, and in that way the Company has a hold on 
them all. You’ve no notion how sharp a native is when he’s working on his 
own hook. All the district round here, right up to Monghyr, is more or less 
dependent on the railway.” 

The Babus in the traffic department, in the stores, issue department, in all 
the departments where men sit through the long, long Indian day among 
ledgers, and check and pencil and deal in figures and items and rupees, may 
be counted by hundreds. Imagine the struggle among them to locate their 
sons in comfortable cane-bottomed chairs, in front of a big pewter inkstand 
and stacks of paper! The Babus make beautiful accountants, and if we could 
only see it, a merciful Providence has made the Babu for figures and detail. 
Without him, the dividends of any company would be eaten up by the 
expenses of English or city-bred clerks. The Babu is a great man, and, to 
respect him, you must see five score or so of him in a room a hundred yards 
long, bending over ledgers, ledgers, and yet more ledgers — silent as the 
Sphinx and busy as a bee. He is the lubricant of the great machinery of the 
Company whose ways and works cannot be dealt with in a single scrawl. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SHOPS. 

The railway folk, like the army and civilian castes, have their own language 
and life, which an outsider cannot hope to understand. For instance, when 
Jamalpur refers to itself as being “on the Long Siding,” a lengthy 
explanation is necessary before the visitor grasps the fact that the whole of 
the two hundred and thirty odd miles of the loop from Luckeeserai to Kanu- 
Junction via Bhagalpur is thus contemptuously treated. Jamalpur insists that 
it is out of the world, and makes this an excuse for being proud of itself and 
all its institutions. But in one thing it is badly, disgracefully provided. At a 
moderate estimate there must be about two hundred Europeans with their 
families in this place. They can, and do, get their small supplies from 
Calcutta, but they are dependent on the tender mercies of the bazaar for 
their meat, which seems to be hawked from door to door. There is a Raja 
who owns or has an interest in the land on which the station stands, and he 
is averse to cow-killing. For these reasons, Jamalpur is not too well 
supplied with good meat, and what it wants is a decent meat-market with 
cleanly controlled slaughtering arrangements. The “Company,” who gives 
grants to the schools and builds the institute and throws the shadow of its 
protection all over the place, might help this scheme forward. 

The heart of Jamalpur is the “shops,” and here a visitor will see more 
things in an hour than he can understand in a year. Steam Street very 
appropriately leads to the forty or fifty acres that the “shops” cover, and to 
the busy silence of the loco. superintendent’s office, where, a man must put 
down his name and his business on a slip of paper before he can penetrate 
into the Temple of Vulcan. About three thousand five hundred men are in 
the “shops,” and, ten minutes after the day’s work has begun, the assistant 
superintendent knows exactly how many are “in.” The heads of 
departments — silent, heavy-handed men, captains of five hundred or more 
— have their names fairly printed on a board which is exactly like a pool- 
marker. They “star a life” when they come in, and their few names alone 
represent salaries to the extent of six thousand a month. They are men 
worth hearing deferentially. They hail from Manchester and the Clyde, and 
the great ironworks of the North: pleasant as cold water in a thirsty land is it 
to hear again the full Northumbrian burr or the long-drawn Yorkshire “aye.” 
Under their great gravity of demeanour — a man who is in charge of a few 
lakhs’ worth of plant cannot afford to be riotously mirthful — lurks melody 


and humour. They can sing like north-countrymen, and in their hours of 
ease go back to the speech of the Iron countries they have left behind, when 
“Ab o’ th’ yate” and all “Ben Briarly’s” shrewd wit shakes the warm air of 
Bengal with deep-chested laughter. Hear “Ruglan’ Toon,” with a chorus as 
true as the fall of trip-hammers, and fancy that you are back again in the 
smoky, rattling, ringing North! 

But this is the “unofficial” side. Go forward through the gates under the 
mango trees, and set foot at once in sheds which have as little to do with 
mangoes as a locomotive with Lakshmi. The “buzzer” howls, for it is nearly 
tiffin time. There is a rush from every quarter of the shops, a cloud of flying 
natives, and a procession of more sedately pacing Englishmen, and in three 
short minutes you are left absolutely alone among arrested wheels and belts, 
pulleys, cranks, and cranes — in a silence only broken by the soft sigh of a 
far-away steam-valve or the cooing of pigeons. You are, by favour freely 
granted, at liberty to wander anywhere you please through the deserted 
works. Walk into a huge, brick-built, tin-roofed stable, capable of holding 
twenty-four locomotives under treatment, and see what must be done to the 
Iron Horse once in every three years if he is to do his work well. On 
reflection, Iron Horse is wrong. An engine is a she — as distinctly feminine 
as a ship or a mine. Here stands the Echo, her wheels off, resting on blocks, 
her underside machinery taken out, and her side scrawled with mysterious 
hieroglyphics in chalk. An enormous green-painted iron harness-rack bears 
her piston and eccentric rods, and a neatly painted board shows that such 
and such Englishmen are the fitter, assistant, and apprentice engaged in 
editing that Echo. An engine seen from the platform and an engine viewed 
from underneath are two very different things. The one is as unimpressive 
as a Cart; the other as imposing as a man-of-war in the yard. 

In this manner is an engine treated for navicular, laminitis, back-sinew, or 
whatever it is that engines most suffer from. No. 607, we will say, goes 
wrong at Dinapore, Assensole, Buxar, or wherever it may be, after three 
years’ work. The place she came from is stencilled on the boiler, and the 
foreman examines her. Then he fills in a hospital sheet, which bears one 
hundred and eighty printed heads under which an engine can come into the 
shops. No. 607 needs repair in only one hundred and eighteen particulars, 
ranging from mud-hole-flanges and blower-cocks to lead-plugs, and 
platform brackets which have shaken loose. This certificate the foreman 
signs, and it is framed near the engine for the benefit of the three Europeans 
and the eight or nine natives who have to mend No. 607. To the ignorant the 
superhuman wisdom of the examiner seems only equalled by the audacity 


of the two men and the boy who are to undertake what is frivolously called 
the “job.” No. 607 is in a sorely mangled condition, but 403 is much worse. 
She is reduced to a shell — is a very elle-woman of an engine, bearing only 
her funnel, the iron frame and the saddle that supports the boiler. 

Four-and-twenty engines in every stage of decomposition stand in one 
huge shop. A travelling crane runs overhead, and the men have hauled up 
one end of a bright vermilion loco. The effect is the silence of a scornful 
stare — just such a look as a colonel’s portly wife gives through her pince- 
nez at the audacious subaltern. Engines are the “livest” things that man ever 
made. They glare through their spectacle-plates, they tilt their noses 
contemptuously, and when their insides are gone they adorn themselves 
with red lead, and leer like decayed beauties; and in the Jamalpur works 
there is no escape from them. The shops can hold fifty without pressure, 
and on occasion aS many again. Everywhere there are engines, and 
everywhere brass domes lie about on the ground like huge helmets in a 
pantomime. The silence is the weirdest touch of all. Some sprightly soul — 
an apprentice be sure — has daubed in red lead on the end of an iron tool- 
box a caricature of some friend who is evidently a riveter. The picture has 
all the interest of an Egyptian cartouche, for it shows that men have been 
here, and that the engines do not have it all their own way. 

And so, out in the open, away from the three great sheds, between and 
under more engines, till we strike a wilderness of lines all converging to 
one turn-table. Here be elephant-stalls ranged round a half-circle, and in 
each stall stands one engine, and each engine stares at the turn-table. A 
stolid and disconcerting company is this ring-of-eyes monsters; 324, 432, 
and 8 are shining like toys. They are ready for their turn of duty, and are as 
spruce as hansoms. Lacquered chocolate, picked out with black, red, and 
white, is their dress and delicate lemon graces the ceilings of the cabs. The 
driver should be a gentleman in evening dress with white kid gloves, and 
there should be gold-headed champagne bottles in the spick and span 
tenders. Huckleberry Finn says of a timber raft, “It amounted to something 
being captain of that raft.” Thrice enviable is the man who, drawing Rs. 220 
a month, is allowed to make Rs. 150 overtime out of locos Nos. 324, 432, 
or 8. Fifty yards beyond this gorgeous trinity are ten to twelve engines who 
have put in to Jamalpur to bait. They are alive, their fires are lighted, and 
they are swearing and purring and growling one at another as they stand 
alone. Here is evidently one of the newest type — No. 25, a giant who has 
just brought the mail in and waits to be cleaned up preparatory to going out 
afresh. 


The tiffin hour has ended. The buzzer blows, and with a roar, a rattle, and 
a clang the shops take up their toil. The hubbub that followed on the 
Prince’s kiss to the sleeping beauty was not so loud or sudden. Experience, 
with a foot-rule in his pocket, authority in his port, and a merry twinkle in 
his eye, comes up and catches Ignorance walking gingerly round No. 25. 
“That’s one of the best we have,” says Experience, “a four-wheeled coupled 
bogie they call her. She’s by Dobbs. She’s done her hundred and fifty miles 
to-day; and she’ll run in to Rampore Haut this afternoon; then she’ll rest a 
day and be cleaned up. Roughly, she does her three hundred miles in the 
four-and-twenty hours. She’s a beauty. She’s out from home, but we can 
build our own engines — all except the wheels. We’re building ten locos. 
now, and we’ve got a dozen boilers ready if you care to look at them. How 
long does a loco. last? That’s just as may be. She will do as much as her 
driver lets her. Some men play the mischief with a loco. and some handle 
‘em properly. Our drivers prefer Hawthorne’s old four-wheeled coupled 
engines because they give the least bother. There is one in that shed, and it’s 
a good ‘un to travel. But eighty thousand miles generally sees the gloss off 
an engine, and she goes into the shops to be overhauled and refitted and 
replaned, and a lot of things that you wouldn’t understand if I told you 
about them. No. 1, the first loco. on the line, is running still, but very little 
of the original engine must be left by this time. That one there, came out in 
the Mutiny year. She’s by Slaughter and Grunning, and she’s built for speed 
in front of a light load. French-looking sort of thing, isn’t she? That’s 
because her cylinders are on a tilt. We used her for the Mail once, but the 
Mail has grown heavier and heavier, and now we use six-wheeled coupled 
eighteen-inch, inside cylinder, 45-ton locos. to shift thousand-ton trains. 
No! All locos. aren’t alike. It isn’t merely pulling a lever. The Company 
likes its drivers to know their locos., and a man will keep his Hawthorne for 
two or three years. The more mileage he gets out of her before she has to be 
overhauled the better man he is. It pays to let a man have his fancy engine. 
A man must take an interest in his loco., and that means she must belong to 
him. Some locos. won’t do anything, even if you coax and humour them. I 
don’t think there are any unlucky ones now, but some years ago No. 31 
wasn’t popular. The drivers went sick or took leave when they were told off 
for her. She killed her driver on the Jubbulpore line, she left the rails at 
Kajra, she did something or other at Rampur Haut, and Lord knows what 
she didn’t do or try to do in other places! All the drivers fought shy of her, 
and in the end she disappeared. They said she was condemned, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if the Company changed her number quietly, and changed 


the luck at the same time. You see, the Government Inspector comes and 
looks at our stock now and again, and when an engine’s condemned he puts 
his dhobi-mark on her, and she’s broken up. Well, No. 31 was condemned, 
but there was a whisper that they only shifted her number, and ran her out 
again. When the drivers didn’t know, there were no accidents. I don’t think 
we’ve got an unlucky one running now. Some are different from others, but 
there are no man-eaters. Yes, a driver of the mail is somebody. He can make 
Rs. 370 a month if he’s a covenanted man. We get a lot of our drivers in the 
country, and we don’t import from England as much as we did. ‘Stands to 
reason that, now there’s more competition both among lines and in the 
labour market, the Company can’t afford to be as generous as it used to be. 
It doesn’t cheat a man though. It’s this way with the drivers. A native driver 
gets about Rs. 20 a month, and in his way he’s supposed to be good enough 
for branch work and shunting and such. Well, an English driver’|l get from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 220, and overtime. The English driver knows what the native 
gets, and in time they tell the driver that the native’ll improve. The driver 
has that to think of. You see? That’s competition!” 

Experience returns to the engine-sheds, now full of clamour, and enlarges 
on the beauties of sick locomotives. The fitters and the assistants and the 
apprentices are hammering and punching and gauging, and otherwise 
technically disporting themselves round their enormous patients, and their 
language, as caught in snatches, is beautifully unintelligible. 

But one flying sentence goes straight to the heart. It is the cry of 
Humanity over the task of Life, done into unrefined English. An apprentice, 
grimed to his eyebrows, his cloth cap well on the back of his curly head and 
his hands deep in his pockets, is sitting on the edge of a tool-box ruefully 
regarding the very much disorganised engine whose slave is he. A 
handsome boy, this apprentice, and well made. He whistles softly between 
his teeth, and his brow puckers. Then he addresses the engine, half in 
expostulation and half in despair, “Oh, you condemned old female dog!” He 
puts the sentence more crisply — much more crisply — and Ignorance 
chuckles sympathetically. 

Ignorance also is puzzled over these engines. 


CHAPTER III 


VULCAN’S FORGE. 

In the wilderness of the railway shops — and machinery that planes and 
shaves, and bevels and stamps, and punches and hoists and nips — the first 
idea that occurs to an outsider, when he has seen the men who people the 
place, is that it must be the birthplace of inventions — a pasture-ground of 
fat patents. If a writing-man, who plays with shadows and dresses dolls that 
others may laugh at their antics, draws help and comfort and new methods 
of working old ideas from the stored shelves of a library, how, in the name 
of Commonsense, his god, can a doing-man, whose mind is set upon things 
that snatch a few moments from flying Time or put power into weak hands, 
refrain from going forward and adding new inventions to the hundreds 
among which he daily moves? 

Appealed to on this subject, Experience, who had served the E. I. R. 
loyally for many years, held his peace. “We don’t go in much for patents; 
but,” he added, with a praiseworthy attempt to turn the conversation, “we 
can build you any mortal thing you like. We’ve got the Bradford Leslie 
steamer for the Sahibgunge ferry. Come and see the brass-work for her 
bows. It’s in the casting-shed.” 

It would have been cruel to have pressed Experience further, and 
Ignorance, to foredate matters a little, went about to discover why 
Experience shied off this question, and why the men of Jamalpur had not 
each and all invented and patented something. He won his information in 
the end, but did not come from Jamalpur. That must be clearly understood. 
It was found anywhere you please between Howrah and Hoti Mardan; and 
here it is that all the world may admire a prudent and far-sighted Board of 
Directors. Once upon a time, as every one in the profession knows, two 
men invented the D. and O. sleeper — cast iron, of five pieces, very 
serviceable. The men were in the Company’s employ, and their masters 
said: “Your brains are ours. Hand us over those sleepers.” Being of pay and 
position, D. and O. made some sort of resistance and got a royalty or a 
bonus. At any rate, the Company had to pay for its sleepers. But thereafter, 
and the condition exists to this day, they caused it to be written in each 
servant’s covenant, that if by chance he invented aught, his invention was to 
belong to the Company. Providence has mercifully arranged that no man or 
syndicate of men can buy the “holy spirit of man” outright without 
suffering in some way or another just as much as the purchase. America 


fully, and Germany in part, recognises this law. The E. I. Railway’s breach 
of it is thoroughly English. They say, or it is said of them that they say, “We 
are afraid of our men, who belong to us, wasting their time on trying to 
invent.” 

Is it wholly impossible, then, for men of mechanical experience and large 
sympathies to check the mere patent-hunter and bring forward the man with 
an idea? Is there no supervision in the “shops,” or have the men who play 
tennis and billiards at the institute not a minute which they can rightly call 
their very own? Would it ruin the richest Company in India to lend their 
model-shop and their lathes to half a dozen, or, for the matter of that, half a 
hundred, abortive experiments? A Massachusetts organ factory, a Racine 
buggy shop, an Oregon lumber-yard, would laugh at the notion. An 
American toy-maker might swindle an employé after the invention, but he 
would in his own interests help the man to “see what comes of the thing.” 
Surely a wealthy, a powerful and, as all Jamalpur bears witness, a 
considerate Company might cut that clause out of the covenant and await 
the issue. There would be quite enough jealousy between man and man, 
grade and grade, to keep down all but the keenest souls; and, with due 
respect to the steam-hammer and the rolling-mill, we have not yet made 
machinery perfect. The “shops” are not likely to spawn unmanageable 
Stephensons or grasping Brunels; but in the minor turns of mechanical 
thought that find concrete expressions in links, axle-boxes, joint packings, 
valves, and spring-stirrups something might — something would — be 
done were the practical prohibition removed. Will a North countryman give 
you anything but warm hospitality for nothing? Or if you claim from him 
overtime service as a right, will he work zealously? “Onything but t’ brass,” 
is his motto, and his ideas are his “brass.” 

Gentlemen in authority, if this should meet your august eyes, spare it a 
minute’s thought, and, clearing away the floridity, get to the heart of the 
mistake and see if it cannot be rationally put right. Above all, remember 
that Jamalpur supplied no information. It was as mute as an oyster. There is 
no one within your jurisdiction to — ahem — ”drop upon.” 

Let us, after this excursion into the offices, return to the shops and only 
ask Experience such questions as he can without disloyalty answer. 

“We used once,” says he, leading to the foundry, “to sell our old rails and 
import new ones. Even when we used ‘em for roof beams and so on, we 
had more than we knew what to do with. Now we have got rolling-mills, 
and we use the rails to make tie-bars for the D. and O. sleepers and all sorts 
of things. We turn out five hundred D. and O. sleepers a day. Altogether, we 


use about seventy-five tons of our own iron a month here. Iron in Calcutta 
costs about five-eight a hundredweight; ours costs between three-four and 
three-eight, and on that item alone we save three thousand a month. Don’t 
ask me how many miles of rails we own. There are fifteen hundred miles of 
line, and you can make your own calculation. All those things like babies’ 
graves, down in that shed, are the moulds for the D. and O. sleepers. We 
test them by dropping three hundredweight and three hundred quarters of 
iron on top of them from a height of seven feet, or eleven sometimes. They 
don’t often smash. We have a notion here that our iron is as good as the 
Home stuff.” 

A sleek, white, and brindled pariah thrusts himself into the conversation. 
His house appears to be on the warm ashes of the bolt-maker. This is a 
horrible machine, which chews red-hot iron bars and spits them out perfect 
bolts. Its manners are disgusting, and it gobbles over its food. 

“Hi, Jack!” says Experience, stroking the interloper, “you’ve been trying 
to break your leg again. That’s the dog of the works. At least he makes 
believe that the works belong to him. He’ll follow any one of us about the 
shops as far as the gate, but never a step further. You can see he’s in first- 
class condition. The boys give him his ticket, and, one of these days, he’ll 
try to get on to the Company’s books as a regular worker. He’s too clever to 
live.” Jack heads the procession as far as the walls of the rolling-shed and 
then returns to his machinery room. He waddles with fatness and despises 
strangers. 

“How would you like to be hot-potted there?” says Experience, who has 
read and who is enthusiastic over She, as he points to the great furnaces 
whence the slag is being dragged out by hooks. “Here is the old material 
going into the furnace in that big iron bucket. Look at the scraps of iron. 
There’s an old D. and O. sleeper, there’s a lot of clips from a cylinder, 
there’s a lot of snipped-up rails, there’s a driving-wheel block, there’s an old 
hook, and a sprinkling of boiler-plates and rivets.” 

The bucket is tipped into the furnace with a thunderous roar and the slag 
below pours forth more quickly. “An engine,” says Experience, reflectively, 
“can run over herself so to say. After she’s broken up she is made into 
sleepers for the line. You’ll see how she’s broken up later.” A few paces 
further on, semi-nude demons are capering over strips of glowing hot iron 
which are put into a mill as rails and emerge as thin, shapely tie-bars. The 
natives wear rough sandals and some pretence of aprons, but the greater 
part of them is “all face.” “As I said before,” says Experience, “a native’s 
cuteness when he’s working on ticket is something startling. Beyond 


occasionally hanging on to a red-hot bar too long and so letting their 
pincers be drawn through the mills, these men take precious good care not 
to go wrong. Our machinery is fenced and guard-railed as much as possible, 
and these men don’t get caught up by the belting. In the first place, they’re 
careful — the father warns the son and so on — and in the second, there’s 
nothing about ‘em for the belting to catch on unless the man shoves his 
hand in. Oh, a native’s no fool! He knows that it doesn’t do to be foolish 
when he’s dealing with a crane or a driving-wheel. You’re looking at all 
those chopped rails? We make our iron as they blend baccy. We mix up all 
sorts to get the required quality. Those rails have just been chopped by this 
tobacco-cutter thing.” Experience bends down and sets a vicious-looking, 
parrot-headed beam to work. There is a quiver — a snap — and a dull 
smash and a heavy rail is nipped in two like a stick of barley-sugar. 

Elsewhere, a bull-nosed hydraulic cutter is rail-cutting as if it enjoyed the 
fun. In another shed stand the steam-hammers; the unemployed ones 
murmuring and muttering to themselves, as is the uncanny custom of all 
steam-souled machinery. Experience, with his hand on a long lever, makes 
one of the monsters perform: and though Ignorance knows that a man 
designed and men do continually build steam-hammers, the effect is as 
though Experience were maddening a chained beast. The massive block 
slides down the guides, only to pause hungrily an inch above the anvil, or 
restlessly throb through a foot and a half of space, each motion being 
controlled by an almost imperceptible handling of the levers. “When these 
things are newly overhauled, you can regulate your blow to within an 
eighth of an inch,” says Experience. “We had a foreman here once who 
could work ‘em beautifully. He had the touch. One day a visitor, no end of a 
swell in a tall, white hat, came round the works, and our foreman borrowed 
the hat and brought the hammer down just enough to press the nap and no 
more. ‘How wonderful!’ said the visitor, putting his hand carelessly upon 
this lever rod here.” Experience suits the action to the word and the hammer 
thunders on the anvil. “Well, you can guess for yourself. Next minute there 
wasn’t enough left of that tall, white hat to make a postage-stamp of. 
Steam-hammers aren’t things to play with. Now we’ll go over to the 
stores...” 

Whatever apparent disorder there might have been in the works, the store 
department is as clean as a new pin, and stupefying in its naval order. 
Copper plates, bar, angle, and rod iron, duplicate cranks and slide bars, the 
piston rods of the Bradford Leslie steamer, engine grease, files, and 
hammer-heads — every conceivable article, from leather laces of beltings 


to head-lamps, necessary for the due and proper working of a long line, is 
stocked, stacked, piled, and put away in appropriate compartments. In the 
midst of it all, neck deep in ledgers and indent forms, stands the many- 
handed Babu, the steam of the engine whose power extends from Howrah 
to Ghaziabad. 

The Company does everything, and knows everything. The gallant 
apprentice may be a wild youth with an earnest desire to go occasionally 
“upon the bend.” But three times a week, between 7 and 8 P.M., he must 
attend the night-school and sit at the feet of M. Bonnaud, who teaches him 
mechanics and statics so thoroughly that even the awful Government 
Inspector is pleased. And when there is no night-school the Company will 
by no means wash its hands of its men out of working-hours. No man can 
be violently restrained from going to the bad if he insists upon it, but in the 
service of the Company a man has every warning; his escapades are known, 
and a judiciously arranged transfer sometimes keeps a good fellow clear of 
the down-grade. No one can flatter himself that in the multitude he is 
overlooked, or believe that between 4 P.M. and 9 A.M. he is at liberty to 
misdemean himself. Sooner or later, but generally sooner, his goings-on are 
known, and he is reminded that “Britons never shall be slaves” — to things 
that destroy good work as well as souls. Maybe the Company acts only in 
its own interest, but the result is good. 

Best and prettiest of the many good and pretty things in Jamalpur is the 
institute of a Saturday when the Volunteer Band is playing and the tennis 
courts are full and the babydom of Jamalpur — fat, sturdy children — frolic 
round the band-stand. The people dance — but big as the institute is, it is 
getting too small for their dances — they act, they play billiards, they study 
their newspapers, they play cards and everything else, and they flirt in a 
sumptuous building, and in the hot weather the gallant apprentice ducks his 
friend in the big swimming-bath. Decidedly the railway folk make their 
lives pleasant. 

Let us go down southward to the big Giridih collieries and see the coal 
that feeds the furnace that smelts the iron that makes the sleeper that bears 
the loco. that pulls the carriage that holds the freight that comes from the 
country that is made richer by the Great Company Badahur, the East Indian 
Railway. 


THE GIRIDIH COAL-FIELDS 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE SURFACE. 

Southward, always southward and easterly, runs the Calcutta Mail from 
Luckeeserai, till she reaches Madapur in the Sonthal Parganas. From 
Madapur a train, largely made up of coal-trucks, heads westward into the 
Hazaribagh district and toward Giridih. A week would not have exhausted 
“Jamalpur and its environs,” as the guide-books say. But since time drives 
and man must e’en be driven, the weird, echoing bund in the hills above 
Jamalpur, where the owls hoot at night and hyenas come down to laugh 
over the grave of “Quilem Roberts, who died from the effects of an 
encounter with a tiger near this place, A.D. 1864,” goes undescribed. Nor is 
it possible to deal with Monghyr, the headquarters of the district, where one 
sees for the first time the age of Old Bengal in the sleepy, creepy station, 
built in a time-eaten fort, which runs out into the Ganges, and is full of 
quaint houses, with fat-legged balustrades on the roofs. Pensioners 
certainly, and probably a score of ghosts, live in Monghyr. All the country 
seems haunted. Is there not at Pir Bahar a lonely house on a bluff, the grave 
of a young lady, who, thirty years ago, rode her horse down the cliff and 
perished? Has not Monghyr a haunted house in which tradition says 
sceptics have seen much more than they could account for? And is it not 
notorious throughout the countryside that the seven miles of road between 
Jamalpur and Monghyr are nightly paraded by tramping battalions of 
spectres, phantoms of an old-time army massacred, who knows how long 
ago? The common voice attests all these things, and an eerie cemetery 
packed with blackened, lichened, candle-extinguisher tomb-stones 
persuades the listener to believe all that he hears. Bengal is second — or 
third is it? — in order of seniority among the Provinces, and like an old 
nurse, she tells many witch-tales. 

But ghosts have nothing to do with collieries, and that ever-present 
“Company,” the E. I. R., has more or less made Giridih — principally more. 
“Before the E. I. R. came,” say the people, “we had one meal a day. Now 
we have two.” Stomachs do not tell fibs, whatever mouths may say. That 
“Company,” in the course of business, throws about five lakhs a year into 
the Hazaribagh district in the form of wages alone, and Giridih Bazaar has 
to supply the wants of twelve thousand men, women, and children. But we 
have now the authority of a number of high-souled and intelligent native 
prints that the Sahib of all grades spends his time in “sucking the blood out 


of the country,” and “flying to England to spend his ill-gotten gains.” 

Giridih is perfectly mad — quite insane! Geologically, “the country is in 
the metamorphic higher grounds that rise out of the alluvial flats of Lower 
Bengal between the Osri and the Barakar rivers.” Translated, this sentence 
means that you can twist your ankle on pieces of pure white, pinky, and 
yellowish granite, slip over weather-worm sandstone, grievously cut your 
boots over flakes of trap, and throw hornblende pebbles at the dogs. Never 
was such a place for stone-throwing as Giridih. The general aspect of the 
country is falsely park-like, because it swells and sinks in a score of grass- 
covered undulations, and is adorned with plantation-like jungle. There are 
low hills on every side, and twelve miles away bearing south the blue bulk 
of the holy hill of Parasnath, greatest of the Jain Tirthankars, overlooks the 
world. In Bengal they consider four thousand five hundred feet good 
enough for a Dagshai or Kasauli, and once upon a time they tried to put 
troops on Parasnath. There was a scarcity of water, and Thomas of those 
days found the silence and seclusion prey upon his spirits. Since twenty 
years, therefore, Parasnath has been abandoned by Her Majesty’s Army. 

As to Giridih itself, the last few miles of train bring up the reek of the 
“Black Country.” Memory depends on smell. A noseless man is devoid of 
sentiment, just as a noseless woman, in this country, must be devoid of 
honour. That first breath of the coal should be the breath of the murky, 
clouded tract between Yeadon and Dale — or Barnsley, rough and 
hospitable Barnsley — or Dewsbury and Batley and the Derby Canal on a 
Sunday afternoon when the wheels are still and the young men and maidens 
walk stolidly in pairs. Unfortunately, it is nothing more than Giridih — 
seven thousand miles away from Home and blessed with a warm and genial 
sunshine, soon to turn into something very much worse. The insanity of the 
place is visible at the station door. A G. B. T. cart once married a bathing- 
machine, and they called the child tum-tum. You who in flannel and 
Cawnpore harness drive bamboo-carts about up-country roads, remember 
that a Giridih tum-tum is painfully pushed by four men, and must be entered 
crawling on all-fours, head first. So strange are the ways of Bengal! 

They drive mad horses in Giridih — animals that become hysterical as 
soon as the dusk falls and the countryside blazes with the fires of the great 
coke ovens. If you expostulate tearfully, they produce another horse, a raw, 
red fiend whose ear has to be screwed round and round, and round and 
round, before she will by any manner of means consent to start. The roads 
carry neat little eighteen-inch trenches at their sides, admirably adapted to 
hold the flying wheel. Skirling about this savage land in the dark, the white 


population beguile the time by rapturously recounting past accidents, 
insisting throughout on the super-equine “steadiness” of their cattle. Deep 
and broad and wide is their jovial hospitality; but somebody — the Tirhoot 
planters for choice — ought to start a mission to teach the men of Giridih 
what to drive. They know how, or they would be severally and separately 
and many times dead, but they do not, they do not indeed, know that 
animals who stand on one hind leg and beckon with all the rest, or try to 
pigstick in harness, are not trap-horses worthy of endearing names, but 
things to be pole-axed. Their feelings are hurt when you say this. “Sit 
tight,” say the men of Giridih; “we’re insured! We can’t be hurt.” 

And now with grey hairs, dry mouth, and chattering teeth to the 
collieries. The E. I. R. estate, bought or leased in perpetuity from the 
Serampore Raja, may be about four miles long and between one and two 
miles across. It is in two pieces, the Serampore field being separated from 
the Karharbari (or Kurhurballi or Kabarbari) field by the property of the 
Bengal Coal Company. The Raneegunge Coal Association lies to the east of 
all other workings. So we have three companies at work on about eleven 
square miles of land. 

There is no such thing as getting a full view of the whole place. A short 
walk over a grassy down gives on to an outcrop of very dirty sandstone, 
which in the excessive innocence of his heart the visitor naturally takes to 
be the coal lying neatly on the surface. Up to this sandstone the path seems 
to be made of crushed sugar, so white and shiny is the quartz. Over the 
brow of the down comes in sight the old familiar pit-head wheel, spinning 
for the dear life, and the eye loses itself in a maze of pumping sheds, red- 
tiled, mud-walled miners’ huts, dotted all over the landscape, and railway 
lines that run on every kind of gradient. There are lines that dip into valleys 
and disappear round the shoulders of slopes, and lines that career on the 
tops of rises and disappear over the brow of the slopes. Along these lines 
whistle and pant metre-gauge engines, some with trucks at their tail, and 
others rattling back to the pit-bank with the absurd air of a boy late for 
school that an unemployed engine always assumes. There are six engines in 
all, and as it is easiest to walk along the lines one sees a good deal of them. 
They bear not altogether unfamiliar names. Here, for instance, passes the 
“Cockburn” whistling down a grade with thirty tons of coal at her heels; 
while the “Whitly” and the “Olpherts” are waiting for their complement of 
trucks. Now a Mr. T. F. Cockburn was superintendent of these mines nearly 
thirty years ago, in the days before the chord-lines from Kanu to 
Luckeeserai were built, and all the coal was carted to the latter place; and 


surely Mr. Olpherts was an engineer who helped to think out a new sleeper. 
What may these things mean? 

“Apotheosis of the Manager,” is the reply. “Christen the engines after the 
managers. You’ll find Cockburn, Dunn, Whitly, Abbott, Olpherts, and 
Saise, knocking about the place. Sounds funny, doesn’t it? Doesn’t sound so 
funny, when one of these idiots does his best to derail Saise, though, by 
putting a line down anyhow. Look at that line! Laid out in knots — by 
Jove!” To the unprofessional eye the rails seem all correct; but there must 
be something wrong, because “one of those idiots” is asked why in the 
name of all he considers sacred he does not ram the ballast properly. 

“What would happen if you threw an engine off the line?” “Can’t say that 
I know exactly. You see, our business is to keep them on, and we do that. 
Here’s rather a curiosity. You see that pointsman! They say he’s an old 
mutineer, and when he relaxes he boasts of the Sahibs he has killed. He’s 
glad enough to eat the Company’s salt now.” Such a withered old face was 
the face of the pointsman at No. 11 point! The information suggested a host 
of questions, and the answers were these: “You won’t be able to understand 
till you’ve been down into a mine. We work our men in two ways: some by 
direct payment — under our own hand, and some by contractors. The 
contractor undertakes to deliver us the coal, supplying his own men, tools, 
and props. He’s responsible for the safety of his men, and of course the 
Company knows and sees his work. Just fancy, among these five thousand 
people, what sort of effect the news of an accident would produce! It would 
go all through the Sonthal Parganas. We have any amount of Sonthals 
besides Mahometans and Hindus of every possible caste, down to those 
Musahers who eat pig. They don’t require much administering in the 
civilian sense of the word. On Sundays, as a rule, if any man has had his 
daughter eloped with, or anything of that kind, he generally comes up to the 
manager’s bungalow to get the matter put straight. If a man is disabled 
through accident he knows that as long as he’s in the hospital he gets full 
wages, and the Company pays for the food of any of his women-folk who 
come to look after him. One, of course; not the whole clan. That makes our 
service popular with the people. Don’t you believe that a native is a fool. 
You can train him to everything except responsibility. There’s a rule in the 
workings that if there is any dangerous work — we haven’t choke-damp; I 
will show you when we get down — no gang must work without an 
Englishman to look after them. A native wouldn’t be wise enough to 
understand what the danger was, or where it came in. Even if he did, he’d 
shirk the responsibility. We can’t afford to risk a single life. All our output 


is just as much as the Company want — about a thousand tons per working 
day. Three hundred thousand in the year. We could turn out more? Yes — a 
little. Well, yes, twice as much. I won’t go on, because you wouldn’t 
believe me. There’s the coal under us, and we work it at any depth from 
following up an outcrop down to six hundred feet. That is our deepest shaft. 
We have no necessity to go deeper. At home the mines are sometimes 
fifteen hundred feet down. Well, the thickness of this coal here varies from 
anything you please to anything you please. There’s enough of it to last 
your time and one or two hundred years longer. Perhaps even longer than 
that. Look at that stuff. That’s big coal from the pit.” 

It was aristocratic-looking coal, just like the picked lumps that are 
stacked in baskets of coal agencies at home with the printed legend atop 
“only 23s a ton.” But there was no picking in this case. The great piled 
banks were all “equal to sample,” and beyond them lay piles of small, 
broken, “smithy” coal. “The Company doesn’t sell to the public. This small, 
broken coal is an exception. That is sold, but the big stuff is for the engines 
and the shops. It doesn’t cost much to get out, as you say; but our men can 
earn as much as twelve rupees a month. Very often when they’ve earned 
enough to go on with they retire from the concern till they’ve spent their 
money and then come on again. It’s piece-work and they are improvident. If 
some of them only lived like other natives they would have enough to buy 
land and cows with. When there’s a press of work they make a good deal by 
overtime, but they don’t seem to keep it. You should see Giridih Bazaar on 
a Sunday if you want to know where the money goes. About ten thousand 
rupees change hands once a week there. If you want to get at the number of 
people who are indirectly dependent or profit by the E. I. R. you’ll have to 
conduct a census of your own. After Sunday is over the men generally lie 
off on Monday and take it easy on Tuesday. Then they work hard for the 
next four days and make it up. Of course there’s nothing in the wide world 
to prevent a man from resigning and going away to wherever he came from 
— behind those hills if he’s a Sonthal. He loses his employment, that’s all. 
But they have their own point of honour. A man hates to be told by his 
friends that he has been guilty of shirking. And now we’|l go to breakfast. 
You shall be ‘pitted’ to-morrow to any depth you like.” 


CHAPTER II 


IN THE DEPTHS. 

“Pitted to any extent you please.” The only difficulty was for Joseph to 
choose his pit. Giridih was full of them. There was an arch in the side of a 
little hill, a blackened brick arch leading into thick night. A stationary 
engine was hauling a procession of coal-laden trucks — ”tubs” is the 
technical word — out of its depths. The tubs were neither pretty nor clean. 
“We are going down in those when they are emptied. Put on your helmet 
and keep it on, and keep your head down.” 

There is nothing mirth-provoking in going down a coal-mine — even 
though it be only a shallow incline running to one hundred and forty feet 
vertical below the earth. “Get into the tub and lie down. Hang it, no! This is 
not a railway carriage: you can’t see the country out of the windows. Lie 
down in the dust and don’t lift your head. Let her go!” 

The tubs strain on the wire rope and slide down fourteen hundred feet of 
incline, at first through a chastened gloom, and then through darkness. An 
absurd sentence from a trial report rings in the head: “About this time 
prisoner expressed a desire for the consolations of religion.” A hand with a 
reeking flare-lamp hangs over the edge of the tub, and there is a glimpse of 
a blackened hat near it, for those accustomed to the pits have a merry trick 
of going down sitting or crouching on the coupling of the rear tub. The 
noise is deafening, and the roof is very close indeed. The tubs bump, and 
the occupant crouches lovingly in the coal dust. What would happen if the 
train went off the line? The desire for the “consolations of religion” grows 
keener and keener as the air grows closer and closer. The tubs stop in 
darkness spangled by the light of the flare-lamps which many black devils 
carry. Underneath and on both sides is the greasy blackness of the coal, and, 
above, a roof of grey sandstone, smooth as the flow of a river at evening. 
“Now, remember that if you don’t keep your hat on, you’ll get your head 
broken, because you will forget to stoop. If you hear any tubs coming up 
behind you step off to one side. There’s a tramway under your feet: be 
careful not to trip over it.” 

The miner has a gait as peculiarly his own as Tommy’s measured pace or 
the bluejacket’s roll. Big men who slouch in the light of day become almost 
things of beauty underground. Their foot is on their native heather; and the 
slouch is a very necessary act of homage to the great earth, which if a man 
observe not, he shall without doubt have his hat — bless the man who 


invented pith hats! — grievously cut. 

The road turns and winds and the roof becomes lower, but those accursed 
tubs still rattle by on the tramways. The roof throws back their noises, and 
when all the place is full of a grumbling and a growling, how under earth is 
one to know whence danger will turn up next? The air brings to the 
unacclimatised a singing in the ears, a hotness of the eyeballs, and a 
jumping of the heart. “That’s because the pressure here is different from the 
pressure up above. It’ll wear off in a minute. We don’t notice it. Wait till 
you get down a four-hundred-foot pit. Then your ears will begin to sing, if 
you like.” 

Most people know the One Night of each hot weather — that still, 
clouded night just before the Rains break, when there seems to be no more 
breathable air under the bowl of the pitiless skies, and all the weight of the 
silent, dark house lies on the chest of the sleep-hunter. This is the feeling in 
a coal-mine — only more so — much more so, for the darkness is the 
“gross darkness of the inner sepulchre.” It is hard to see which is the black 
coal and which the passage driven through it. From far away, down the side 
galleries, comes the regular beat of the pick — thick and muffled as the beat 
of the labouring heart. “Six men to a gang, and they aren’t allowed to work 
alone. They make six-foot drives through the coal — two and sometimes 
three men working together. The rest clear away the stuff and load it into 
the tubs. We have no props in this gallery because we have a roof as good 
as a ceiling. The coal lies under the sandstone here. It’s beautiful 
sandstone.” It was beautiful sandstone — as hard as a billiard table and 
devoid of any nasty little bumps and jags. 

There was a roaring down one road — the roaring of infernal fires. This 
is not a pleasant thing to hear in the dark. It is too suggestive. “That’s our 
ventilating shaft. Can’t you feel the air getting brisker? Come and look.” 

Imagine a great iron-bound crate of burning coal, hanging over a gulf of 
darkness faintly showing the brickwork of the base of a chimney. “We’re at 
the bottom of the shaft. That fire makes a draught that sucks up the foul air 
from the bottom of the pit. There’s another down-draw shaft in another part 
of the mine where the clean air comes in. We aren’t going to set the mines 
on fire. There’s an earth and brick floor at the bottom of the pit; the crate 
hangs over. It isn’t so deep as you think.” Then a devil — a naked devil — 
came in with a pitchfork and fed the spouting flames. This was perfectly in 
keeping with the landscape. 

More trucks, more muffled noises, more darkness made visible, and more 
devils — male and female — coming out of darkness and vanishing. Then a 


picture to be remembered. A great Hall of Eblis, twenty feet from inky- 
black floor to grey roof, upheld by huge pillars of shining coal, and filled 
with flitting and passing devils. On a shattered pillar near the roof stood a 
naked man, his flesh olive-coloured in the light of the lamps, hewing down 
a mass of coal that still clove to the roof. Behind him was the wall of 
darkness, and when the lamps shifted he disappeared like a ghost. The 
devils were shouting directions, and the man howled in reply, resting on his 
pick and wiping the sweat from his brow. When he smote the coal crushed 
and slid and rumbled from the darkness into the darkness, and the devils 
cried Shabash! The man stood erect like a bronze statue, he twisted and 
bent himself like a Japanese grotesque, and anon threw himself on his side 
after the manner of the dying gladiator. Then spoke the still small voice of 
fact: “A first-class workman if he would only stick to it. But as soon as he 
makes a little money he lies off and spends it. That’s the last of a pillar that 
we’ve knocked out. See here. These pillars of coal are square, about thirty 
feet each way. As you can see, we make the pillar first by cutting out all the 
coal between. Then we drive two square tunnels, about seven feet wide, 
through and across the pillar, propping it with balks. There’s one fresh cut.” 

Two tunnels crossing at right angles had been driven through a pillar 
which in its under-cut condition seemed like the rough draft of a statue for 
an elephant. “When the pillar stands only on four legs we chip away one leg 
at a time from a square to an hour-glass shape, and then either the whole of 
the pillar crashes down from the roof or else a quarter or a half. If the coal 
lies against the sandstones it carries away clear, but in some places it brings 
down stone and rubbish with it. The chipped-away legs of the pillars are 
called stooks.” 

“Who has to make the last cut that breaks a leg through?” 

“Oh! Englishmen of sorts. We can’t trust natives for the job unless it’s 
very easy. The natives take kindly to the pillar-work though. They are paid 
just as much for their coal as though they had hewed it out of the solid. Of 
course we take very good care to see that the roof doesn’t come in on us. 
You would never understand how and why we prop our roofs with those 
piles of sleepers. Anyway, you can see that we cannot take out a whole line 
of pillars. We work ‘em en echelon, and those big beams you see running 
from floor to roof are our indicators. They show when the roof is going to 
give. Oh! dear no, there’s no dramatic effect about it. No splash, you know. 
Our roofs give plenty of warning by cracking and then collapse slowly. The 
parts of the work that we have cleared out and allowed to fall in are called 
goafs. You’re on the edge of a goaf now. All that darkness there marks the 


limit of the mine. We have worked that out piece-meal, and the props are 
gone and the place is down. The roof of any pillar-working is tested every 
morning by tapping — pretty hard tapping.” 

“Hi yi! yi!” shout all the devils in chorus, and the Hall of Eblis is full of 
rolling sound. The olive man has brought down an avalanche of coal. “It is 
a sight to see the whole of one of the pillars come away. They make an 
awful noise. It would startle you out of your wits. But there’s not an atom of 
risk.” 

(“Not an atom of risk.” Oh, genial and courteous host, when you turned 
up next day blacker than any sweep that ever swept, with a neat, half-inch 
gash on your forehead — won by cutting a “stook” and getting caught by a 
bounding coal-knob — how long and earnestly did you endeavour to show 
that “stook-cutting” was an employment as harmless and unexciting as 
wool-samplering! ) 

“Our ways are rather primitive, but they’re cheap, and safe as houses. 
Doms and Bauris, Kols and Beldars, don’t understand refinements in 
mining. They’d startle an English pit where there was fire-damp. Do you 
know it’s a solemn fact that if you drop a Davy lamp or snatch it quickly 
you can blow a whole English pit inside out with all the miners? Good for 
us that we don’t know what fire-damp is here. We can use flare-lamps.” 

After the first feeling of awe and wonder is worn out, a mine becomes 
monotonous. There is only the humming, palpitating darkness, the rumble 
of the tubs, and the endless procession of galleries to arrest the attention. 
And one pit to the uninitiated is as like to another as two peas. Tell a miner 
this and he laughs — slowly and softly. To him the pits have each distinct 
personalities, and each must be dealt with differently. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PERILS OF THE PITS. 

An engineer, who has built a bridge, can strike you nearly dead with 
professional facts; the captain of a seventy-horse-power Ganges river- 
steamer can, in one hour, tell legends of the Sandheads and the James and 
Mary shoal sufficient to fill half a Pioneer, but a couple of days spent on, 
above, and in a coal-mine yields more mixed information than two 
engineers and three captains. It is hopeless to pretend to understand it all. 

When your host says, “Ah, such an one is a thundering good fault- 
reader!” you smile hazily, and by way of keeping up the conversation, 
adventure on the statement that fault-reading and palmistry are very popular 
amusements. Then men explain. 

Every one knows that coal-strata, in common with women, horses, and 
official superiors, have “faults” caused by some colic of the earth in the 
days when things were settling into their places. A coal-seam is suddenly 
sliced off as a pencil is cut through with one slanting blow of the penknife, 
and one-half is either pushed up or pushed down any number of feet. The 
miners work the seam till they come to this break-off, and then call for an 
expert to “read the fault.” It is sometimes very hard to discover whether the 
sliced-off seam has gone up or down. Theoretically, the end of the broken 
piece should show the direction. Practically its indications are not always 
clear. Then a good “fault-reader,” who must more than know geology, is a 
useful man, and is much prized; for the Giridih fields are full of faults and 
“dykes.” Tongues of what was once molten lava thrust themselves sheer 
into the coal, and the disgusted miner finds that for about twenty feet on 
each side of the tongue all coal has been burnt away. 

The head of the mine is supposed to foresee these things and more. He 
can tell you, without looking at the map, what is the geological formation of 
any thousand square miles of India; he knows as much about brickwork and 
the building of houses, arches, and shafts as an average P. W. D. man; he 
has not only to know the intestines of a pumping or winding engine, but 
must be able to take them to pieces with his own hands, indicate on the spot 
such parts as need repair, and make drawings of anything that requires 
renewal; he knows how to lay out and build railways with a grade of one in 
twenty-seven; he has to carry, in his head all the signals and points between 
and over which his locomotive engines work; he must be an electrician 
capable of controlling the apparatus that fires the dynamite charges in the 


pits, and must thoroughly understand boring operations with thousand-foot 
drills. He must know by name, at least, one thousand of the men on the 
works, and must fluently speak the vernaculars of the low castes. If he has 
Sonthali, which is more elaborate than Greek, so much the better for him. 
He must know how to handle men of all grades, and, while holding himself 
aloof, must possess sufficient grip of the men’s private lives to be able to 
see at once the merits of a charge of attempted abduction preferred by a 
clucking, croaking Kol against a fluent English-speaking Brahmin. For he is 
literally the Light of Justice, and to him the injured husband and the 
wrathful father look for redress. He must be on the spot and take all 
responsibility when any specially risky job is under way in the pit, and he 
can claim no single hour of the day or the night for his own. From eight in 
the morning till one in the afternoon he is coated with coal-dust and oil. 
From one till eight in the evening he has office work. After eight o’clock he 
is free to attend to anything that he may be wanted for. 

This is a soberly drawn picture of a life that Sahibs on the mines actually 
enjoy. They are spared all private socio-official worry, for the Company, in 
its mixture of State and private interest, is as perfectly cold-blooded and 
devoid of bias as any great Department of the Empire. If certain things be 
done, well and good. If certain things be not done the defaulter goes, and 
his place is filled by another. The conditions of service are graven on stone. 
There may be generosity; there undoubtedly is justice, but above all, there 
is freedom within broad limits. No irrepressible shareholder cripples the 
executive arm with suggestions and restrictions, and no private piques turn 
men’s blood to gall within them. They work like horses and are happy. 

When he can snatch a free hour, the grimy, sweating, cardigan-jacketed, 
ammunition-booted, pick-bearing ruffian turns into a well-kept English 
gentleman, who plays a good game of billiards, and has a batch of new 
books from England every week. The change is sudden, but in Giridih 
nothing is startling. It is right and natural that a man should be alternately 
Valentine and Orson, specially Orson. It is right and natural to drive — 
always behind a mad horse — away and away towards the lonely hills till 
the flaming coke ovens become glow-worms on the dark horizon, and in the 
wilderness to find a lovely English maiden teaching squat, filthy Sonthal 
girls how to become Christians. Nothing is strange in Giridih, and the 
stories of the pits, the raffle of conversation that a man picks up as he 
passes, are quite in keeping with the place. Thanks to the law, which enacts 
that an Englishman must look after the native miners, and if any one be 
killed must explain satisfactorily that the accident was not due to 


preventable causes, the death-roll is kept astoundingly low. In one “bad” 
half-year, six men out of the five thousand were killed, in another four, and 
in another none at all. As has been said before, a big accident would scare 
off the workers, for, in spite of the age of the mines — nearly thirty years 
— the hereditary pitman has not yet been evolved. But to small accidents 
the men are orientally apathetic. Read of a death among the five thousand: 

A gang has been ordered to cut clay for the luting of the coke furnaces. 
The clay is piled in a huge bank in the open sunlight. A coolie hacks and 
hacks till he has hewn out a small cave with twenty foot of clay above him. 
Why should he trouble to climb up the bank and bring down the eave of the 
cave? It is easier to cut in. The Sirdar of the gang is watching round the 
shoulder of the bank. The coolie cuts lazily as he stands. Sunday is very 
near, and he will get gloriously drunk in Giridih Bazaar with his week’s 
earnings. He digs his own grave stroke by stroke, for he has not sense 
enough to see that undercut clay is dangerous. He is a Sonthal from the 
hills. There is a smash and a dull thud, and his grave has shut down upon 
him in an avalanche of heavy-caked clay. 

The Sirdar calls to the Babu of the Ovens, and with the promptitude of 
his race the Babu loses his head. He runs puffily, without giving orders, 
anywhere, everywhere. Finally he runs to the Sahib’s house. The Sahib is at 
the other end of the collieries. He runs back. The Sahib has gone home to 
wash. Then his indiscretion strikes him. He should have sent runners — 
fleet-footed boys from the coal-screening gangs. He sends them and they 
fly. One catches the Sahib just changed after his bath. “There is a man dead 
at such a place” — he gasps, omitting to say whether it is a surface or a pit 
accident. On goes the grimy pit-kit, and in three minutes the Sahib’s dogcart 
is flying to the place indicated. 

They have dug out the Sonthal. His head is smashed in, spine and 
breastbone are broken, and the gang-Sirdar, bowing double, throws the 
blame of the accident on the poor, shapeless, battered dead. “I had warned 
him, but he would not listen! Twice I warned him! These men are 
witnesses.” 

The Babu is shaking like a jelly. “Oh, sar, I have never seen a man killed 
before! Look at that eye, sar! I should have sent runners. I ran everywhere! 
I ran to your house. You were not in. I was running for hours. It was not my 
fault! It was the fault of the gang-Sirdar.” He wrings his hands and gurgles. 
The best of accountants, but the poorest of coroners is he. No need to ask 
how the accident happened. No need to listen to the Sirdar and his 


“witnesses.” The Sonthal had been a fool, but it was the Sirdar’s business to 
protect him against his own folly. “Has he any people here?” 

“Yes, his rukni, — his kept-woman, — and his sister’s brother-in-law. 
His home is far-off.” 

The sister’s brother-in-law breaks through the crowd howling for 
vengeance on the Sirdar. He will send for the police, he will have the price 
of his brother’s blood full tale. The windmill arms and the angry eyes fall, 
for the Sahib is making the report of the death. 

“Will the Government give me pensin? I am his wife,’ a woman 
clamours, stamping her pewter-ankleted feet. “He was killed in your 
service. Where is his pensin? I am his wife.” 

“You lie! You’re his rukni. Keep quiet! Go! The pension comes to us.” 

The sister’s brother-in-law is not a refined man, but the rukni is his 
match. They are silenced. The Sahib takes the report, and the body is borne 
away. Before to-morrow’s sun rises the gang-Sirdar may find himself a 
simple “surface-coolie,” earning nine pice a day; and in a week some 
Sonthal woman behind the hills may discover that she is entitled to draw 
monthly great wealth from the coffers of the Sirkar. But this will not happen 
if the sister’s brother-in-law can prevent it. He goes off swearing at the 
rukni. 

In the meantime, what have the rest of the dead man’s gang been doing? 
They have, if you please, abating not one stroke, dug out all the clay, and 
would have it verified. They have seen their comrade die. He is dead. Bus! 
Will the Sirdar take the tale of clay? And yet, were twenty men to be 
crushed by their own carelessness in the pit, these same impassive workers 
would scatter like panic-stricken horses. 

Enough. 

Turning from this sketch, let us set in order a few stories of the pits. In 
some of the mines the coal is blasted out by the dynamite which is fired by 
electricity from a battery on the surface. Two men place the charges, and 
then signal to be drawn up in the cage which hangs in the pit-eye. Once two 
natives were intrusted with the job. They performed their parts beautifully 
till the end, when the vaster idiot of the two scrambled into the cage, gave 
signal, and was hauled up before his friend could follow. 

Thirty or forty yards up the shaft all possible danger for those in the cage 
was over, and the charge was accordingly exploded. Then it occurred to the 
man in the cage that his friend stood a very good chance of being, by this 
time, riven to pieces and choked. 

But the friend was wise in his generation. He had missed the cage, but 


found a coal-tub — one of the little iron trucks — and turning this upside 
down, crawled into it. When the charge went off, his shelter was battered in 
so much, that men had to hack him out, for the tub had made, as it were, a 
tinned, sardine of its occupant. He was absolutely unhurt, but for his 
feelings. On reaching the pit-bank his first words were, “I do not desire to 
go down to the pit with that man any more.” His wish had been already 
gratified, for “that man” had fled. Later on, the story goes, when “that man” 
found that the guilt of murder was not at his door, he returned, and was 
made a mere surface-coolie, and his brothers jeered at him as they passed to 
their better-paid occupation. 

Occasionally there are mild cyclones in the pits. An old working, perhaps 
a mile away, will collapse: a whole gallery sinking bodily. Then the 
displaced air rushes through the inhabited mine, and, to quote their own 
expression, blows the pitmen about “like dry leaves.” Few things are more 
amusing than the spectacle of a burly Tyneside foreman who, failing to 
dodge round a corner in time, is “put down” by the wind, sitting-fashion, on 
a knobby lump of coal. 

But most impressive of all is a tale they tell of a fire in a pit many years 
ago. The coal caught light. They had to send earth and bricks down the 
shaft and build great dams across the galleries to choke the fire. Imagine the 
scene, a few hundred feet underground, with the air growing hotter and 
hotter each moment, and the carbonic acid gas trickling through the dams. 
After a time the rough dams gaped, and the gas poured in afresh, and the 
Englishmen went down and leeped the cracks between roof and dam-sill 
with anything they could get. Coolies fainted, and had to be taken away, but 
no one died, and behind the first dams they built great masonry ones, and 
bested that fire; though for a long time afterwards, whenever they pumped 
water into it, the steam would puff out from crevices in the ground above. 

It is a queer life that they lead, these men of the coal-fields, and a “big” 
life to boot. To describe one-half of their labours would need a week at the 
least, and would be incomplete then. “If you want to see anything,” they 
say, “you should go over to the Baragunda copper-mines; you should look 
at the Barakar ironworks; you should see our boring operations five miles 
away; you should see how we sink pits; you should, above all, see Giridih 
Bazaar on a Sunday. Why, you haven’t seen anything. There’s no end of a 
Sonthal Mission hereabouts. All the little dev — dears have gone on a 
picnic. Wait till they come back, and see ‘em learning to read.” 

Alas! one cannot wait. At the most one can but thrust an impertinent pen 
skin-deep into matters only properly understood by specialists. 


AMERICAN NOTES 
HS 


Kipling published these seven chapters on American life and places in 
1891. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In an issue of the London World in April, 1890, there appeared the 
following paragraph: “Two small rooms connected by a tiny hall afford 
sufficient space to contain Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the literary hero of the 
present hour, ‘the man who came from nowhere,’ as he says himself, and 
who a year ago was consciously nothing in the literary world.” 

Six months previous to this Mr. Kipling, then but twenty-four years old, 
had arrived in England from India to find that fame had preceded him. He 
had already gained fame in India, where scores of cultured and critical 
people, after reading “Departmental Ditties,” “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
and various other stories and verses, had stamped him for a genius. 

Fortunately for everybody who reads, London interested and stimulated 
Mr. Kipling, and he settled down to writing. “The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot,” and his first novel, “The Light that Failed,” appeared in 1890 
and 1891; then a collection of verse, “Life’s Handicap, being stories of 
Mine Own People,” was published simultaneously in London and New 
York City; then followed more verse, and so on through an unending series. 

In 1891 Mr. Kipling met the young author Wolcott Balestier, at that time 
connected with a London publishing house. A strong attachment grew 
between the two, and several months after their first meeting they came to 
Mr. Balestier’s Vermont home, where they collaborated on “The Naulahka: 
A Story of West and East,” for which The Century paid the largest price 
ever given by an American magazine for a story. The following year Mr. 
Kipling married Mr. Balestier’s sister in London and brought her to 
America. 

The Balestiers were of an aristocratic New York family; the grandfather 
of Mrs. Kipling was J. M. Balestier, a prominent lawyer in New York City 
and Chicago, who died in 1888, leaving a fortune of about a million. Her 
maternal grandfather was E. Peshine Smith of Rochester, N. Y., a noted 
author and jurist, who was selected in 1871 by Secretary Hamilton Fish to 
go to Japan as the Mikado’s adviser in international law. The ancestral 
home of the Balestiers was near Brattleboro’, Vt., and here Mr. Kipling 
brought his bride. The young Englishman was so impressed by the Vermont 
scenery that he rented for a time the cottage on the “Bliss Farm,” in which 


Steele Mackaye the playwright wrote the well known drama “Hazel Kirke.” 

The next spring Mr. Kipling purchased from his brother-in-law, Beatty 
Balestier, a tract of land about three miles north of Brattleboro’, Vt., and on 
this erected a house at a cost of nearly $50,000, which he named “The 
Naulahka.” This was his home during his sojourn in America. Here he 
wrote when in the mood, and for recreation tramped abroad over the hills. 
His social duties at this period were not arduous, for to his home he refused 
admittance to all but tried friends. He made a study of the Yankee country 
dialect and character for “The Walking Delegate,” and while “Captains 
Courageous,” the story of New England fisher life, was before him he spent 
some time among the Gloucester fishermen with an acquaintance who had 
access to the household gods of these people. 

He returned to England in August, 1896, and did not visit America again 
till 1899, when he came with his wife and three children for a limited time. 

It is hardly fair to Mr. Kipling to call “American Notes” first impressions, 
for one reading them will readily see that the impressions are superficial, 
little thought being put upon the writing. They seem super-sarcastic, and 
would lead one to believe that Mr. Kipling is antagonistic to America in 
every respect. This, however, is not true. These “Notes” aroused much 
protest and severe criticism when they appeared in 1891, and are considered 
so far beneath Mr. Kipling’s real work that they have been nearly 
suppressed and are rarely found in a list of his writings. Their very caustic 
style is of interest to a student and lover of Kipling, and for this reason the 
publishers believe them worthy of a good binding. 

G. P. T. 


I. AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


“Serene, indifferent to fate, 

Thou sittest at the Western Gate; 

Thou seest the white seas fold their tents, 

Oh, warder of two continents; 

Thou drawest all things, small and great, 

To thee, beside the Western Gate.” 

THIS is what Bret Harte has written of the great city of San Francisco, and 
for the past fortnight I have been wondering what made him do it. 

There is neither serenity nor indifference to be found in these parts; and 
evil would it be for the continents whose wardship were intrusted to so 
reckless a guardian. 

Behold me pitched neck-and-crop from twenty days of the high seas into 
the whirl of California, deprived of any guidance, and left to draw my own 
conclusions. Protect me from the wrath of an outraged community if these 
letters be ever read by American eyes! San Francisco is a mad city — 
inhabited for the most part by perfectly insane people, whose women are of 
a remarkable beauty. 

When the “City of Pekin” steamed through the Golden Gate, I saw with 
great joy that the block-house which guarded the mouth of the “finest 
harbor in the world, sir,” could be silenced by two gunboats from Hong 
Kong with safety, comfort, and despatch. Also, there was not a single 
American vessel of war in the harbor. 

This may sound bloodthirsty; but remember, I had come with a grievance 
upon me — the grievance of the pirated English books. 

Then a reporter leaped aboard, and ere I could gasp held me in his toils. 
He pumped me exhaustively while I was getting ashore, demanding of all 
things in the world news about Indian journalism. It is an awful thing to 
enter a new land with a new lie on your lips. I spoke the truth to the evil- 
minded Custom House man who turned my most sacred raiment on a floor 
composed of stable refuse and pine splinters; but the reporter overwhelmed 
me not so much by his poignant audacity as his beautiful ignorance. I am 
sorry now that I did not tell him more lies as I passed into a city of three 
hundred thousand white men. Think of it! Three hundred thousand white 
men and women gathered in one spot, walking upon real pavements in front 
of plate-glass-windowed shops, and talking something that at first hearing 
was not very different from English. It was only when I had tangled myself 


up in a hopeless maze of small wooden houses, dust, street refuse, and 
children who played with empty kerosene tins, that I discovered the 
difference of speech. 

“You want to go to the Palace Hotel?” said an affable youth on a dray. 
“What in hell are you doing here, then? This is about the lowest ward in the 
city. Go six blocks north to corner of Geary and Markey, then walk around 
till you strike comer of Gutter and Sixteenth, and that brings you there.” 

I do not vouch for the literal accuracy of these directions, quoting but 
from a disordered memory. 

“Amen,” I said. “But who am I that I should strike the corners of such as 
you name? Peradventure they be gentlemen of repute, and might hit back. 
Bring it down to dots, my son.” 

I thought he would have smitten me, but he didn’t. He explained that no 
one ever used the word “street,” and that every one was supposed to know 
how the streets ran, for sometimes the names were upon the lamps and 
sometimes they weren’t. Fortified with these directions, I proceeded till I 
found a mighty street, full of sumptuous buildings four and five stories 
high, but paved with rude cobblestones, after the fashion of the year 1. 

Here a tram-car, without any visible means of support, slid stealthily 
behind me and nearly struck me in the back. This was the famous cable car 
of San Francisco, which runs by gripping an endless wire rope sunk in the 
ground, and of which I will tell you more anon. A hundred yards further 
there was a slight commotion in the street, a gathering together of three or 
four, something that glittered as it moved very swiftly. A ponderous Irish 
gentleman, with priest’s cords in his hat and a small nickel-plated badge on 
his fat bosom, emerged from the knot supporting a Chinaman who had been 
stabbed in the eye and was bleeding like a pig. The by-standers went their 
ways, and the Chinaman, assisted by the policeman, his own. Of course this 
was none of my business, but I rather wanted to know what had happened 
to the gentleman who had dealt the stab. It said a great deal for the 
excellence of the municipal arrangement of the town that a surging crowd 
did not at once block the street to see what was going forward. I was the 
sixth man and the last who assisted at the performance, and my curiosity 
was Six times the greatest. Indeed, I felt ashamed of showing it. 

There were no more incidents till I reached the Palace Hotel, a seven- 
storied warren of humanity with a thousand rooms in it. All the travel books 
will tell you about hotel arrangements in this country. They should be seen 
to be appreciated. Understand clearly — and this letter is written after a 
thousand miles of experiences — that money will not buy you service in the 


West. When the hotel clerk — the man who awards your room to you and 
who is supposed to give you information — when that resplendent 
individual stoops to attend to your wants he does so whistling or humming 
or picking his teeth, or pauses to converse with some one he knows. These 
performances, I gather, are to impress upon you that he is a free man and 
your equal. From his general appearance and the size of his diamonds he 
ought to be your superior. There is no necessity for this swaggering self- 
consciousness of freedom. Business is business, and the man who is paid to 
attend to a man might reasonably devote his whole attention to the job. Out 
of office hours he can take his coach and four and pervade society if he 
pleases. 

In a vast marble-paved hall, under the glare of an electric light, sat forty 
or fifty men, and for their use and amusement were provided spittoons of 
infinite capacity and generous gape. Most of the men wore frock-coats and 
top-hats — the things that we in India put on at a wedding-breakfast, if we 
possess them — but they all spat. They spat on principle. The spittoons 
were on the staircases, in each bedroom — yea, and in chambers even more 
sacred than these. They chased one into retirement, but they blossomed in 
chiefest splendor round the bar, and they were all used, every reeking one 
of them. 

Just before I began to feel deathly sick another reporter grappled me. 
What he wanted to know was the precise area of India in square miles. I 
referred him to Whittaker. He had never heard of Whittaker. He wanted it 
from my own mouth, and I would not tell him. Then he swerved off, just 
like the other man, to details of journalism in our own country. I ventured to 
suggest that the interior economy of a paper most concerned the people who 
worked it. 

“That’s the very thing that interests us,” he said. “Have you got reporters 
anything like our reporters on Indian newspapers?” 

“We have not,” I said, and suppressed the “thank God” rising to my lips. 

“Why haven’t you?” said he. 

“Because they would die,” I said. 

It was exactly like talking to a child — a very rude little child. He would 
begin almost every sentence with, “Now tell me something about India,” 
and would turn aimlessly from one question to the other without the least 
continuity. I was not angry, but keenly interested. The man was a revelation 
to me. To his questions I returned answers mendacious and evasive. After 
all, it really did not matter what I said. He could not understand. I can only 
hope and pray that none of the readers of the “Pioneer” will ever see that 


portentous interview. The man made me out to be an idiot several sizes 
more drivelling than my destiny intended, and the rankness of his ignorance 
managed to distort the few poor facts with which I supplied him into large 
and elaborate lies. Then, thought I, “the matter of American journalism 
shall be looked into later on. At present I will enjoy myself.” 

No man rose to tell me what were the lions of the place. No one 
volunteered any sort of conveyance. I was absolutely alone in this big city 
of white folk. By instinct I sought refreshment, and came upon a barroom 
full of bad Salon pictures in which men with hats on the backs of their 
heads were wolfing food from a counter. It was the institution of the “free 
lunch” I had struck. You paid for a drink and got as much as you wanted to 
eat. For something less than a rupee a day a man can feed himself 
sumptuously in San Francisco, even though he be a bankrupt. Remember 
this if ever you are stranded in these parts. 

Later I began a vast but unsystematic exploration of the streets. I asked 
for no names. It was enough that the pavements were full of white men and 
women, the streets clanging with traffic, and that the restful roar of a great 
city rang in my ears. The cable cars glided to all points of the compass at 
once. I took them one by one till I could go no further. San Francisco has 
been pitched down on the sand bunkers of the Bikaneer desert. About one 
fourth of it is ground reclaimed from the sea — any old-timers will tell you 
all about that. The remainder is just ragged, unthrifty sand hills, to-day 
pegged down by houses. 

From an English point of view there has not been the least attempt at 
grading those hills, and indeed you might as well try to grade the hillocks of 
Sind. The cable cars have for all practical purposes made San Francisco a 
dead level. They take no count of rise or fall, but slide equably on their 
appointed courses from one end to the other of a six-mile street. They turn 
corners almost at right angles, cross other lines, and for aught I know may 
run up the sides of houses. There is no visible agency of their flight, but 
once in awhile you shall pass a five-storied building humming with 
machinery that winds up an everlasting wire cable, and the initiated will tell 
you that here is the mechanism. I gave up asking questions. If it pleases 
Providence to make a car run up and down a slit in the ground for many 
miles, and if for twopence halfpenny I can ride in that car, why shall I seek 
the reasons of the miracle? Rather let me look out of the windows till the 
shops give place to thousands and thousands of little houses made of wood 
(to imitate stone), each house just big enough for a man and his family. Let 
me watch the people in the cars and try to find out in what manner they 


differ from us, their ancestors. 

It grieves me now that I cursed them (in the matter of book piracy), 
because I perceived that my curse is working and that their speech is 
becoming a horror already. They delude themselves into the belief that they 
talk English — the English — and I have already been pitied for speaking 
with “an English accent.” The man who pitied me spoke, so far as I was 
concerned, the language of thieves. And they all do. Where we put the 
accent forward they throw it back, and vice versa where we give the long 
“a” they use the short, and words so simple as to be past mistaking they 
pronounce somewhere up in the dome of their heads. How do these things 
happen? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that the Yankee school-marm, the cider and 
the salt codfish of the Eastern States, are responsible for what he calls a 
nasal accent. I know better. They stole books from across the water without 
paying for ‘em, and the snort of delight was fixed in their nostrils forever 
by a just Providence. That is why they talk a foreign tongue to-day. 

“Cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs, and so’s parrots. But this ‘ere tortoise 
is an insect, so there ain’t no charge,” as the old porter said. 

A Hindoo is a Hindoo and a brother to the man who knows his 
vernacular. And a Frenchman is French because he speaks his own 
language. But the American has no language. He is dialect, slang, 
provincialism, accent, and so forth. Now that I have heard their voices, all 
the beauty of Bret Harte is being ruined for me, because I find myself 
catching through the roll of his rhythmical prose the cadence of his peculiar 
fatherland. Get an American lady to read to you “How Santa Claus Came to 
Simpson’s Bar,” and see how much is, under her tongue, left of the beauty 
of the original. 

But I am sorry for Bret Harte. It happened this way. A reporter asked me 
what I thought of the city, and I made answer suavely that it was hallowed 
ground to me, because of Bret Harte. That was true. 

“Well,” said the reporter, “Bret Harte claims California, but California 
don’t claim Bret Harte. He’s been so long in England that he’s quite 
English. Have you seen our cracker factories or the new offices of the 
‘Examiner’?” 

He could not understand that to the outside world the city was worth a 
great deal less than the man. I never intended to curse the people with a 
provincialism so vast as this. 

But let us return to our sheep — which means the sea-lions of the Cliff 
House. They are the great show of San Francisco. You take a train which 


pulls up the middle of the street (it killed two people the day before 
yesterday, being unbraked and driven absolutely regardless of 
consequences), and you pull up somewhere at the back of the city on the 
Pacific beach. Originally the cliffs and their approaches must have been 
pretty, but they have been so carefully defiled with advertisements that they 
are now one big blistered abomination. A hundred yards from the shore 
stood a big rock covered with the carcasses of the sleek sea-beasts, who 
roared and rolled and walloped in the spouting surges. No bold man had 
painted the creatures sky-blue or advertised newspapers on their backs, 
wherefore they did not match the landscape, which was chiefly hoarding. 
Some day, perhaps, whatever sort of government may obtain in this country 
will make a restoration of the place and keep it clean and neat. At present 
the sovereign people, of whom I have heard so much already, are vending 
cherries and painting the virtues of “Little Bile Beans” all over it. 

Night fell over the Pacific, and the white sea-fog whipped through the 
streets, dimming the splendors of the electric lights. It is the use of this city, 
her men and women folk, to parade between the hours of eight and ten a 
certain street called Cairn Street, where the finest shops are situated. Here 
the click of high heels on the pavement is loudest, here the lights are 
brightest, and here the thunder of the traffic is most overwhelming. I 
watched Young California, and saw that it was, at least, expensively 
dressed, cheerful in manner, and self-asserting in conversation. Also the 
women were very fair. Perhaps eighteen days aboard ship had something to 
do with my unreserved admiration. The maidens were of generous build, 
large, well groomed, and attired in raiment that even to my inexperienced 
eyes must have cost much. Cairn Street at nine o’clock levels all 
distinctions of rank as impartially as the grave. Again and again I loitered at 
the heels of a couple of resplendent beings, only to overhear, when I 
expected the level voice of culture, the staccato “Sez he,” “Sez I” that is the 
mark of the white servant-girl all the world over. 

This was depressing because, in spite of all that goes to the contrary, fine 
feathers ought to make fine birds. There was wealth — unlimited wealth — 
in the streets, but not an accent that would not have been dear at fifty cents. 
Wherefore, revolving in my mind that these folk were barbarians, I was 
presently enlightened and made aware that they also were the heirs of all 
the ages, and civilized after all. There appeared before me an affable 
stranger of prepossessing appearance, with a blue and an innocent eye. 
Addressing me by name, he claimed to have met me in New York, at the 
Windsor, and to this claim I gave a qualified assent. I did not remember the 


fact, but since he was so certain of it, why, then — I waited developments. 

“And what did you think of Indiana when you came through?” was the 
next question. 

It revealed the mystery of previous acquaintance and one or two other 
things. With reprehensible carelessness my friend of the light-blue eye had 
looked up the name of his victim in the hotel register, and read “Indiana” 
for India. 

The provincialism with which I had cursed his people extended to 
himself. He could not imagine an Englishman coming through the States 
from west to east instead of by the regularly ordained route. My fear was 
that in his delight in finding me so responsive he would make remarks 
about New York and the Windsor which I could not understand. And, 
indeed, he adventured in this direction once or twice, asking me what I 
thought of such and such streets, which from his tone I gathered to be 
anything but respectable. It is trying to talk unknown New York in almost 
unknown San Francisco. But my friend was merciful. He protested that I 
was one after his own heart, and pressed upon me rare and curious drinks at 
more than one bar. These drinks I accepted with gratitude, as also the cigars 
with which his pockets were stored. He would show me the life of the city. 
Having no desire to watch a weary old play again, I evaded the offer and 
received in lieu of the devil’s instruction much coarse flattery. Curiously 
constituted is the soul of man. Knowing how and where this man lied, 
waiting idly for the finale, I was distinctly conscious, as he bubbled 
compliments in my ear, of soft thrills of gratified pride stealing from hat- 
rim to boot-heels. I was wise, quoth he — anybody could see that with half 
an eye; sagacious, versed in the ways of the world, an acquaintance to be 
desired; one who had tasted the cup of life with discretion. 

All this pleased me, and in a measure numbed the suspicion that was 
thoroughly aroused. Eventually the blue-eyed one discovered, nay, insisted, 
that I had a taste for cards (this was clumsily worked in, but it was my fault, 
for in that I met him half-way and allowed him no chance of good acting). 
Hereupon I laid my head upon one side and simulated unholy wisdom, 
quoting odds and ends of poker talk, all ludicrously misapplied. My friend 
kept his countenance admirably, and well he might, for five minutes later 
we arrived, always by the purest of chance, at a place where we could play 
cards and also frivol with Louisiana State Lottery tickets. Would I play? 

“Nay,” said I, “for to me cards have neither meaning nor continuity; but 
let us assume that I am going to play. How would you and your friends get 
to work? Would you play a straight game, or make me drunk, or — well, 


the fact is, ’'m a newspaper man, and I’d be much obliged if you’d let me 
know something about bunco steering.” 

My blue-eyed friend erected himself into an obelisk of profanity. He 
cursed me by his gods — the right and left bower; he even cursed the very 
good cigars he had given me. But, the storm over, he quieted down and 
explained. I apologized for causing him to waste an evening, and we spent a 
very pleasant time together. 

Inaccuracy, provincialism, and a too hasty rushing to conclusions, were 
the rocks that he had split on, but he got his revenge when he said: — ”How 
would I play with you? From all the poppycock Anglice bosh you talked 
about poker, I’d ha’ played a straight game, and skinned you. I wouldn’t 
have taken the trouble to make you drunk. You never knew anything of the 
game, but how I was mistaken in going to work on you, makes me sick.” 

He glared at me as though I had done him an injury. To-day I know how 
it is that year after year, week after week, the bunco steerer, who is the 
confidence trick and the card-sharper man of other climes, secures his prey. 
He clavers them over with flattery as the snake clavers the rabbit. The 
incident depressed me because it showed I had left the innocent East far 
behind and was come to a country where a man must look out for himself. 
The very hotels bristled with notices about keeping my door locked and 
depositing my valuables in a safe. The white man in a lump is bad. Weeping 
softly for O-Toyo (little I knew then that my heart was to be torn afresh 
from my bosom) I fell asleep in the clanging hotel. 

Next morning I had entered upon the deferred inheritance. There are no 
princes in America — at least with crowns on their heads — but a 
generous-minded member of some royal family received my letter of 
introduction. Ere the day closed I was a member of the two clubs, and 
booked for many engagements to dinner and party. Now, this prince, upon 
whose financial operations be continual increase, had no reason, nor had the 
others, his friends, to put himself out for the sake of one Briton more or 
less, but he rested not till he had accomplished all in my behalf that a 
mother could think of for her debutante daughter. 

Do you know the Bohemian Club of San Francisco? They say its fame 
extends over the world. It was created, somewhat on the lines of the 
Savage, by men who wrote or drew things, and has blossomed into most 
unrepublican luxury. The ruler of the place is an owl — an owl standing 
upon a skull and cross-bones, showing forth grimly the wisdom of the man 
of letters and the end of his hopes for immortality. The owl stands on the 
Staircase, a statue four feet high; is carved in the wood-work, flutters on the 


frescoed ceiling, is stamped on the note-paper, and hangs on the walls. He is 
an ancient and honorable bird. Under his wing ‘twas my privilege to meet 
with white men whose lives were not chained down to routine of toil, who 
wrote magazine articles instead of reading them hurriedly in the pauses of 
office-work, who painted pictures instead of contenting themselves with 
cheap etchings picked up at another man’s sale of effects. Mine were all the 
rights of social intercourse, craft by craft, that India, stony-hearted step- 
mother of collectors, has swindled us out of. Treading soft carpets and 
breathing the incense of superior cigars, I wandered from room to room 
studying the paintings in which the members of the club had caricatured 
themselves, their associates, and their aims. There was a slick French 
audacity about the workmanship of these men of toil unbending that went 
straight to the heart of the beholder. And yet it was not altogether French. A 
dry grimness of treatment, almost Dutch, marked the difference. The men 
painted as they spoke — with certainty. The club indulges in revelries 
which it calls “jinks” — high and low, at intervals — and each of these 
gatherings is faithfully portrayed in oils by hands that know their business. 
In this club were no amateurs spoiling canvas, because they fancied they 
could handle oils without knowledge of shadows or anatomy — no 
gentleman of leisure ruining the temper of publishers and an already ruined 
market with attempts to write “because everybody writes something these 
days.” 

My hosts were working, or had worked for their daily bread with pen or 
paint, and their talk for the most part was of the shop — shoppy — that is to 
say, delightful. They extended a large hand of welcome, and were as 
brethren, and I did homage to the owl and listened to their talk. An Indian 
club about Christmas-time will yield, if properly worked, an abundant 
harvest of queer tales; but at a gathering of Americans from the uttermost 
ends of their own continent, the tales are larger, thicker, more spinous, and 
even more azure than any Indian variety. Tales of the war I heard told by an 
ex-officer of the South over his evening drink to a colonel of the Northern 
army, my introducer, who had served as a trooper in the Northern Horse, 
throwing in emendations from time to time. “Tales of the Law,” which in 
this country is an amazingly elastic affair, followed from the lips of a judge. 
Forgive me for recording one tale that struck me as new. It may interest the 
up-country Bar in India. 

Once upon a time there was Samuelson, a young lawyer, who feared not 
God, neither regarded the Bench. (Name, age, and town of the man were 
given at great length.) To him no case had ever come as a client, partly 


because he lived in a district where lynch law prevailed, and partly because 
the most desperate prisoner shrunk from intrusting himself to the mercies of 
a phenomenal stammerer. But in time there happened an aggravated murder 
— so bad, indeed, that by common consent the citizens decided, as a 
prelude to lynching, to give the real law a chance. They could, in fact, 
gambol round that murder. They met — the court in its shirt-sleeves — and 
against the raw square of the Court House window a temptingly suggestive 
branch of a tree fretted the sky. No one appeared for the prisoner, and, 
partly in jest, the court advised young Samuelson to take up the case. 

“The prisoner is undefended, Sam,” said the court. “The square thing to 
do would be for you to take him aside and do the best you can for him.” 

Court, jury, and witness then adjourned to the veranda, while Samuelson 
led his client aside to the Court House cells. An hour passed ere the lawyer 
returned alone. Mutely the audience questioned. 

“May it p-p-please the c-court,” said Samuel-son, “my client’s case is a 
b-b-b-bad one — a d-d-amn bad one. You told me to do the b-b-best I c- 
could for him, judge, so I’ve jest given him y-your b-b-bay gelding, an’ told 
him to light out for healthier c-climes, my p-p-professional opinion being 
he’d be hanged quicker’n h-h-hades if he dallied here. B-by this time my 
client’s ‘bout fifteen mile out yonder somewheres. That was the b-b-best I 
could do for him, may it p-p-please the court.” 

The young man, escaping punishment in lieu of the prisoner, made his 
fortune ere five years. 

Other voices followed, with equally wondrous tales of riata-throwing in 
Mexico and Arizona, of gambling at army posts in Texas, of newspaper 
wars waged in godless Chicago (I could not help being interested, but they 
were not pretty tricks), of deaths sudden and violent in Montana and 
Dakota, of the loves of half-breed maidens in the South, and fantastic 
huntings for gold in mysterious Alaska. Above all, they told the story of the 
building of old San Francisco, when the “finest collection of humanity on 
God’s earth, sir, started this town, and the water came up to the foot of 
Market Street.” Very terrible were some of the tales, grimly humorous the 
others, and the men in broadcloth and fine linen who told them had played 
their parts in them. 

“And now and again when things got too bad they would toll the city 
bell, and the Vigilance Committee turned out and hanged the suspicious 
characters. A man didn’t begin to be suspected in those days till he had 
committed at least one unprovoked murder,” said a calm-eyed, portly old 
gentleman. 


I looked at the pictures around me, the noiseless, neat-uniformed waiter 
behind me, the oak-ribbed ceiling above, the velvet carpet beneath. It was 
hard to realize that even twenty years ago you could see a man hanged with 
great pomp. Later on I found reason to change my opinion. The tales gave 
me a headache and set me thinking. How in the world was it possible to 
take in even one thousandth of this huge, roaring, many-sided continent? In 
the tobacco-scented silence of the sumptuous library lay Professor Bryce’s 
book on the American Republic. 

“Tt is an omen,” said I. “He has done all things in all seriousness, and he 
may be purchased for half a guinea. Those who desire information of the 
most undoubted, must refer to his pages. For me is the daily round of 
vagabondage, the recording of the incidents of the hour and intercourse 
with the travelling-companion of the day. I will not ‘do’ this country at all.” 

And I forgot all about India for ten days while I went out to dinners and 
watched the social customs of the people, which are entirely different from 
our customs, and was introduced to men of many millions. These persons 
are harmless in their earlier stages — that is to say, a man worth three or 
four million dollars may be a good talker, clever, amusing, and of the 
world; a man with twice that amount is to be avoided, and a twenty million 
man is — just twenty millions. Take an instance. I was speaking to a 
newspaper man about seeing the proprietor of his journal, as in my 
innocence I supposed newspaper men occasionally did. My friend snorted 
indignantly: — ”See him! Great Scott! No. If he happens to appear in the 
office, I have to associate with him; but, thank Heaven! outside of that I 
move in circles where he cannot come.” 

And yet the first thing I have been taught to believe is that money was 
everything in America! 


Il. AMERICAN POLITICS 


I HAVE been watching machinery in repose after reading about machinery 
in action. 

An excellent gentleman, who bears a name honored in the magazine, writes, 
much as Disraeli orated, of “the sublime instincts of an ancient people,” the 
certainty with which they can be trusted to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, and the speed with which they are making for all sorts of 
desirable goals. This he called a statement or purview of American politics. 

I went almost directly afterward to a saloon where gentlemen interested 
in ward politics nightly congregate. They were not pretty persons. Some of 
them were bloated, and they all swore cheerfully till the heavy gold watch- 
chains on their fat stomachs rose and fell again; but they talked over their 
liquor as men who had power and unquestioned access to places of trust 
and profit. 

The magazine writer discussed theories of government; these men the 
practice. They had been there. They knew all about it. They banged their 
fists on the table and spoke of political “pulls,” the vending of votes, and so 
forth. Theirs was not the talk of village babblers reconstructing the affairs 
of the nation, but of strong, coarse, lustful men fighting for spoil, and 
thoroughly understanding the best methods of reaching it. 

I listened long and intently to speech I could not understand — or but in 
spots. 

It was the speech of business, however. I had sense enough to know that, 
and to do my laughing outside the door. 

Then I began to understand why my pleasant and well-educated hosts in 
San Francisco spoke with a bitter scorn of such duties of citizenship as 
voting and taking an interest in the distribution of offices. Scores of men 
have told me, without false pride, that they would as soon concern 
themselves with the public affairs of the city or state as rake muck with a 
steam-shovel. It may be that their lofty disdain covers selfishness, but I 
should be very sorry habitually to meet the fat gentlemen with shiny top- 
hats and plump cigars in whose society I have been spending the evening. 

Read about politics as the cultured writer of the magazine regards ‘em, 
and then, and not till then, pay your respects to the gentlemen who run the 
grimy reality. 

I’m sick of interviewing night editors who lean their chair against the 
wall, and, in response to my demand for the record of a prominent citizen, 


’ 


answer: “Well, you see, he began by keeping a saloon,” etc. I prefer to 
believe that my informants are treating me as in the old sinful days in India 
I was used to treat the wandering globe-trotter. They declare that they speak 
the truth, and the news of dog politics lately vouchsafed to me in groggeries 
inclines me to believe, but I won’t. The people are much too nice to 
slangander as recklessly as I have been doing. 

Besides, I am hopelessly in love with about eight American maidens — 
all perfectly delightful till the next one comes into the room. 

O-Toyo was a darling, but she lacked several things — conversation for 
one. You cannot live on giggles. She shall remain unmarried at Nagasaki, 
while I roast a battered heart before the shrine of a big Kentucky blonde, 
who had for a nurse when she was little a negro “mammy.” 

By consequence she has welded on California beauty, Paris dresses, 
Eastern culture, Europe trips, and wild Western originality, the queer, 
dreamy superstitions of the quarters, and the result is soul-shattering. And 
she is but one of many stars. 

Item, a maiden who believes in education and possesses it, with a few 
hundred thousand dollars to boot and a taste for slumming. 

Item, the leader of a sort of informal salon where girls congregate, read 
papers, and daringly discuss metaphysical problems and candy — a sloe- 
eyed, black-browed, imperious maiden she. 

Item, a very small maiden, absolutely without reverence, who can in one 
swift sentence trample upon and leave gasping half a dozen young men. 

Item, a millionairess, burdened with her money, lonely, caustic, with a 
tongue keen as a sword, yearning for a sphere, but chained up to the rock of 
her vast possessions. 

Item, a typewriter maiden earning her own bread in this big city, because 
she doesn’t think a girl ought to be a burden on her parents, who quotes 
Theophile Gautier and moves through the world manfully, much respected 
for all her twenty inexperienced summers. 

Item, a woman from cloud-land who has no history in the past or future, 
but is discreetly of the present, and strives for the confidences of male 
humanity on the grounds of “sympathy” (methinks this is not altogether a 
new type). 

Item, a girl in a “dive,” blessed with a Greek head and eyes, that seem to 
speak all that is best and sweetest in the world. But woe is me! She has no 
ideas in this world or the next beyond the consumption of beer (a 
commission on each bottle), and protests that she sings the songs allotted to 
her nightly without more than the vaguest notion of their meaning. 


Sweet and comely are the maidens of Devonshire; delicate and of 
gracious seeming those who live in the pleasant places of London; 
fascinating for all their demureness the damsels of France, clinging closely 
to their mothers, with large eyes wondering at the wicked world; excellent 
in her own place and to those who understand her is the Anglo-Indian 
“spin” in her second season; but the girls of America are above and beyond 
them all. They are clever, they can talk — yea, it is said that they think. 
Certainly they have an appearance of so doing which is delightfully 
deceptive. 

They are original, and regard you between the brows with unabashed 
eyes as a sister might look at her brother. They are instructed, too, in the 
folly and vanity of the male mind, for they have associated with “the boys” 
from babyhood, and can discerningly minister to both vices or pleasantly 
snub the possessor. They possess, moreover, a life among themselves, 
independent of any masculine associations. They have societies and clubs 
and unlimited tea-fights where all the guests are girls. They are self- 
possessed, without parting with any tenderness that is their sex-right; they 
understand; they can take care of themselves; they are superbly 
independent. When you ask them what makes them so charming, they say: 
— ”It is because we are better educated than your girls, and — and we are 
more sensible in regard to men. We have good times all round, but we 
aren’t taught to regard every man as a possible husband. Nor is he expected 
to marry the first girl he calls on regularly.” 

Yes, they have good times, their freedom is large, and they do not abuse 
it. They can go driving with young men and receive visits from young men 
to an extent that would make an English mother wink with horror, and 
neither driver nor drivee has a thought beyond the enjoyment of a good 
time. As certain, also, of their own poets have said: — 

“Man is fire and woman is tow, 
And the devil he comes and begins to blow.” 

In America the tow is soaked in a solution that makes it fire-proof, in 
absolute liberty and large knowledge; consequently, accidents do not 
exceed the regular percentage arranged by the devil for each class and 
climate under the skies. 

But the freedom of the young girl has its drawbacks. She is — I say it 
with all reluctance — irreverent, from her forty-dollar bonnet to the buckles 
in her eighteen-dollar shoes. She talks flippantly to her parents and men old 
enough to be her grandfather. She has a prescriptive right to the society of 
the man who arrives. The parents admit it. 


This is sometimes embarrassing, especially when you call on a man and 
his wife for the sake of information — the one being a merchant of varied 
knowledge, the other a woman of the world. In five minutes your host has 
vanished. In another five his wife has followed him, and you are left alone 
with a very charming maiden, doubtless, but certainly not the person you 
came to see. She chatters, and you grin, but you leave with the very strong 
impression of a wasted morning. This has been my experience once or 
twice. I have even said as pointedly as I dared to a man: — ”I came to see 
you.” 

“You’d better see me in my office, then. The house belongs to my 
women folk — to my daughter, that is to say.” 

He spoke the truth. The American of wealth is owned by his family. They 
exploit him for bullion. The women get the ha’pence, the kicks are all his 
own. Nothing is too good for an American’s daughter (I speak here of the 
moneyed classes). 

The girls take every gift as a matter of course, and yet they develop 
greatly when a catastrophe arrives and the man of many millions goes up or 
goes down, and his daughters take to stenography or typewriting. I have 
heard many tales of heroism from the lips of girls who counted the 
principals among their friends. The crash came, Mamie, or Hattie, or Sadie, 
gave up their maid, their carriages and candy, and with a No. 2 Remington 
and a stout heart set about earning their daily bread. 

“And did I drop her from the list of my friends? No, sir,” said a scarlet- 
lipped vision in white lace; “that might happen to us any day.” 

It may be this sense of possible disaster in the air that makes San 
Francisco society go with so captivating a rush and whirl. Recklessness is 
in the air. I can’t explain where it comes from, but there it is. The roaring 
winds of the Pacific make you drunk to begin with. The aggressive luxury 
on all sides helps out the intoxication, and you spin forever “down the 
ringing grooves of change” (there is no small change, by the way, west of 
the Rockies) as long as money lasts. They make greatly and they spend 
lavishly; not only the rich, but the artisans, who pay nearly five pounds for 
a suit of clothes, and for other luxuries in proportion. 

The young men rejoice in the days of their youth. They gamble, yacht, 
race, enjoy prize-fights and cock-fights, the one openly, the other in secret; 
they establish luxurious clubs; they break themselves over horse-flesh and 
other things, and they are instant in a quarrel. At twenty they are 
experienced in business, embark in vast enterprises, take partners as 
experienced as themselves, and go to pieces with as much splendor as their 


neighbors. Remember that the men who stocked California in the fifties 
were physically, and, as far as regards certain tough virtues, the pick of the 
earth. The inept and the weakly died en route, or went under in the days of 
construction. To this nucleus were added all the races of the Continent — 
French, Italian, German, and, of course, the Jew. 

The result you can see in the large-boned, deep-chested, delicate-handed 
women, and long, elastic, well-built boys. It needs no little golden badge 
swinging from the watch-chain to mark the native son of the golden West, 
the country-bred of California. 

Him I love because he is devoid of fear, carries himself like a man, and 
has a heart as big as his books. I fancy, too, he knows how to enjoy the 
blessings of life that his province so abundantly bestows upon him. At least, 
I heard a little rat of a creature with hock-bottle shoulders explaining that a 
man from Chicago could pull the eye-teeth of a Californian in business. 

Well, if I lived in fairy-land, where cherries were as big as plums, plums 
as big as apples, and strawberries of no account, where the procession of 
the fruits of the seasons was like a pageant in a Drury Lane pantomime and 
the dry air was wine, I should let business slide once in a way and kick up 
my heels with my fellows. The tale of the resources of California — 
vegetable and mineral — is a fairy-tale. You can read it in books. You 
would never believe me. 

All manner of nourishing food, from sea-fish to beef, may be bought at 
the lowest prices, and the people are consequently well-developed and of a 
high stomach. They demand ten shillings for tinkering a jammed lock of a 
trunk; they receive sixteen shillings a day for working as carpenters; they 
spend many sixpences on very bad cigars, which the poorest of them 
smoke, and they go mad over a prize-fight. When they disagree they do so 
fatally, with fire-arms in their hands, and on the public streets. I was just 
clear of Mission Street when the trouble began between two gentlemen, one 
of whom perforated the other. 

When a policeman, whose name I do not recollect, “fatally shot Ed 
Hearney” for attempting to escape arrest, I was in the next street. For these 
things I am thankful. It is enough to travel with a policeman in a tram-car, 
and, while he arranges his coat-tails as he sits down, to catch sight of a 
loaded revolver. It is enough to know that fifty per cent of the men in the 
public saloons carry pistols about them. 

The Chinaman waylays his adversary, and methodically chops him to 
pieces with his hatchet. Then the press roars about the brutal ferocity of the 


pagan. 


The Italian reconstructs his friend with a long knife. The press complains 
of the waywardness of the alien. 

The Irishman and the native Californian in their hours of discontent use 
the revolver, not once, but six times. The press records the fact, and asks in 
the next column whether the world can parallel the progress of San 
Francisco. The American who loves his country will tell you that this sort 
of thing is confined to the lower classes. Just at present an ex-judge who 
was sent to jail by another judge (upon my word I cannot tell whether these 
titles mean anything) is breathing red-hot vengeance against his enemy. The 
papers have interviewed both parties, and confidently expect a fatal issue. 

Now, let me draw breath and curse the negro waiter, and through him the 
negro in service generally. He has been made a citizen with a vote, 
consequently both political parties play with him. But that is neither here 
nor there. He will commit in one meal every betise that a senllion fresh 
from the plow-tail is capable of, and he will continue to repeat those faults. 
He is as complete a heavy-footed, uncomprehending, bungle-fisted fool as 
any mem-sahib in the East ever took into her establishment. But he is 
according to law a free and independent citizen — consequently above 
reproof or criticism. He, and he alone, in this insane city, will wait at table 
(the Chinaman doesn’t count). 

He is untrained, inept, but he will fill the place and draw the pay. Now, 
God and his father’s fate made him intellectually inferior to the Oriental. He 
insists on pretending that he serves tables by accident — as a sort of 
amusement. He wishes you to understand this little fact. You wish to eat 
your meals, and, if possible, to have them properly served. He is a big, 
black, vain baby and a man rolled into one. 

A colored gentleman who insisted on getting me pie when I wanted 
something else, demanded information about India. I gave him some facts 
about wages. 

“Oh, hell!” said he, cheerfully, “that wouldn’t keep me in cigars for a 
month.” 

Then he fawned on me for a ten-cent piece. Later he took it upon himself 
to pity the natives of India. “Heathens,” he called them — this woolly one, 
whose race has been the butt of every comedy on the native stage since the 
beginning. And I turned and saw by the head upon his shoulders that he was 
a Yoruba man, if there be any truth in ethnological castes. He did his 
thinking in English, but he was a Yoruba negro, and the race type had 
remained the same throughout his generations. And the room was full of 
other races — some that looked exactly like Gallas (but the trade was never 


recruited from that side of Africa), some duplicates of Cameroon heads, and 
some Kroomen, if ever Kroomen wore evening dress. 

The American does not consider little matters of descent, though by this 
time he ought to know all about “damnable heredity.” As a general rule he 
keeps himself very far from the negro, and says things about him that are 
not pretty. There are six million negroes, more or less, in the States, and 
they are increasing. The American, once having made them citizens, cannot 
unmake them. He says, in his newspapers, they ought to be elevated by 
education. He is trying this, but it is likely to be a long job, because black 
blood is much more adhesive than white, and throws back with annoying 
persistence. When the negro gets religion he returns directly as a hiving bee 
to the first instincts of his people. Just now a wave of religion is sweeping 
over some of the Southern States. 

Up to the present two Messiahs and a Daniel have appeared, and several 
human sacrifices have been offered up to these incarnations. The Daniel 
managed to get three young men, who he insisted were Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, to walk into a blast furnace, guaranteeing non-combustion. 
They did not return. I have seen nothing of this kind, but I have attended a 
negro church. They pray, or are caused to pray by themselves in this 
country. The congregation were moved by the spirit to groans and tears, and 
one of them danced up the aisle to the mourners’ bench. The motive may 
have been genuine. The movements of the shaken body were those of a 
Zanzibar stick dance, such as you see at Aden on the coal-boats, and even 
as I watched the people, the links that bound them to the white man 
snapped one by one, and I saw before me the hubshi (woolly hair) praying 
to a God he did not understand. Those neatly dressed folk on the benches, 
and the gray-headed elder by the window, were savages, neither more nor 
less. 

What will the American do with the negro? The South will not consort 
with him. In some States miscegenation is a penal offence. The North is 
every year less and less in need of his services. 

And he will not disappear. He will continue as a problem. His friends 
will urge that he is as good as the white man. His enemies — well, you can 
guess what his enemies will do from a little incident that followed on a 
recent appointment by the President. He made a negro an assistant in a post- 
office where — think of it! — he had to work at the next desk to a white 
girl, the daughter of a colonel, one of the first families of Georgia’s modern 
chivalry, and all the weary, weary rest of it. The Southern chivalry howled, 
and hanged or burned some one in effigy. Perhaps it was the President, and 


perhaps it was the negro — but the principle remains the same. They said it 
was an insult. It is not good to be a negro in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

But this is nothing to do with San Francisco and her merry maidens, her 
strong, swaggering men, and her wealth of gold and pride. They bore me to 
a banquet in honor of a brave lieutenant — Carlin, of the “Vandalia” — 
who stuck by his ship in the great cyclone at Apia and comported himself as 
an officer should. On that occasion — ’twas at the Bohemian Club — I 
heard oratory with the roundest of 0’s, and devoured a dinner the memory 
of which will descend with me into the hungry grave. 

There were about forty speeches delivered, and not one of them was 
average or ordinary. It was my first introduction to the American eagle 
screaming for all it was worth. The lieutenant’s heroism served as a peg 
from which the silver-tongued ones turned themselves loose and kicked. 

They ransacked the clouds of sunset, the thunderbolts of heaven, the 
deeps of hell, and the splendor of the resurrection for tropes and metaphors, 
and hurled the result at the head of the guest of the evening. 

Never since the morning stars sung together for joy, I learned, had an 
amazed creation witnessed such superhuman bravery as that displayed by 
the American navy in the Samoa cyclone. Till earth rotted in the 
phosphorescent star-and-stripe slime of a decayed universe, that god-like 
gallantry would not be forgotten. I grieve that I cannot give the exact words. 
My attempt at reproducing their spirit is pale and inadequate. I sat 
bewildered on a coruscating Niagara of blatherum-skite. It was magnificent 
— it was stupendous — and I was conscious of a wicked desire to hide my 
face in a napkin and grin. Then, according to rule, they produced their dead, 
and across the snowy tablecloths dragged the corpse of every man slain in 
the Civil War, and hurled defiance at “our natural enemy” (England, so 
please you), “with her chain of fortresses across the world.” Thereafter they 
glorified their nation afresh from the beginning, in case any detail should 
have been overlooked, and that made me uncomfortable for their sakes. 
How in the world can a white man, a sahib, of our blood, stand up and 
plaster praise on his own country? He can think as highly as he likes, but 
this open-mouthed vehemence of adoration struck me almost as indelicate. 
My hosts talked for rather more than three hours, and at the end seemed 
ready for three hours more. 

But when the lieutenant — such a big, brave, gentle giant — rose to his 
feet, he delivered what seemed to me as the speech of the evening. I 
remember nearly the whole of it, and it ran something in this way: — 


”Gentlemen — It’s very good of you to give me this dinner and to tell me 
all these pretty-things, but what I want you to understand — the fact is, 
what we want and what we ought to get at once, is a navy — more ships — 
lots of ‘em — ” 

Then we howled the top of the roof off, and I for one fell in love with 
Carlin on the spot. Wallah! He was a man. 

The prince among merchants bid me take no heed to the warlike 
sentiments of some of the old generals. 

“The sky-rockets are thrown in for effect,” quoth he, “and whenever we 
get on our hind legs we always express a desire to chaw up England. It’s a 
sort of family affair.” 

And, indeed, when you come to think of it, there is no other country for 
the American public speaker to trample upon. 

France has Germany; we have Russia; for Italy Austria is provided; and 
the humblest Pathan possesses an ancestral enemy. 

Only America stands out of the racket, and therefore to be in fashion 
makes a sand-bag of the mother country, and hangs her when occasion 
requires. 

“The chain of fortresses” man, a fascinating talker, explained to me after 
the affair that he was compelled to blow off steam. Everybody expected it. 

When we had chanted “The Star Spangled Banner” not more than eight 
times, we adjourned. America is a very great country, but it is not yet 
heaven, with electric lights and plush fittings, as the speakers professed to 
believe. My listening mind went back to the politicians in the saloon, who 
wasted no time in talking about freedom, but quietly made arrangements to 
impose their will on the citizens. 

“The judge is a great man, but give thy presents to the clerk,” as the 
proverb saith. 

And what more remains to tell? I cannot write connectedly, because I am 
in love with all those girls aforesaid, and some others who do not appear in 
the invoice. The typewriter is an institution of which the comic papers make 
much capital, but she is vastly convenient. She and a companion rent a 
room in a business quarter, and, aided by a typewriting machine, copy MSS. 
at the rate of six annas a page. Only a woman can operate a typewriting 
machine, because she has served apprenticeship to the sewing machine. She 
can earn as much as one hundred dollars a month, and professes to regard 
this form of bread-winning as her natural destiny. But, oh! how she hates it 
in her heart of hearts! When I had got over the surprise of doing business 
with and trying to give orders to a young woman of coldly, clerkly aspect 


intrenched behind gold-rimmed spectacles, I made inquiries concerning the 
pleasures of this independence. They liked it — indeed they did. ‘Twas the 
natural fate of almost all girls — the recognized custom in America — and 
I was a barbarian not to see it in that light. 

“Well, and after?” said I. “What happens?” 

“We work for our bread.” 

“And then what do you expect?” 

“Then we shall work for our bread.” 

“Till you die?” 

“Ye-es — unless — ” 

“Unless what? This is your business, you know. A man works until he 
dies.” 

“So shall we” — this without enthusiasm — ”I suppose.” 

Said the partner in the firm, audaciously: — ”Sometimes we marry our 
employees — at least, that’s what the newspapers say.” 

The hand banged on half a dozen of the keys of the machine at once. “Yet 
I don’t care. I hate it — I hate it — I hate it — and you needn’t look so!” 

The senior partner was regarding the rebel with grave-eyed reproach. 

“T thought you did,” said I. “I don’t suppose American girls are much 
different from English ones in instinct.” 

“Isn’t it Theophile Gautier who says that the only difference between 
country and country lie in the slang and the uniform of the police?” 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, what is one to say to a young 
lady (who in England would be a person) who earns her own bread, and 
very naturally hates the employ, and slings out-of-the-way quotations at 
your head? That one falls in love with her goes without saying, but that is 
not enough. 

A mission should be established. 


HI. AMERICAN SALMON 


The race is neither to the swift nor the battle to the strong; but time and 
chance cometh to all. 
I HAVE lived! 

The American Continent may now sink under the sea, for I have taken 
the best that it yields, and the best was neither dollars, love, nor real estate. 

Hear now, gentlemen of the Punjab Fishing Club, who whip the reaches 
of the Tavi, and you who painfully import trout over to Octamund, and I 
will tell you how old man California and I went fishing, and you shall envy. 

We returned from The Dalles to Portland by the way we had come, the 
steamer stopping en route to pick up a night’s catch of one of the salmon 
wheels on the river, and to deliver it at a cannery downstream. 

When the proprietor of the wheel announced that his take was two 
thousand two hundred and thirty pounds weight of fish, “and not a heavy 
catch neither,” I thought he lied. But he sent the boxes aboard, and I 
counted the salmon by the hundred — huge fifty-pounders hardly dead, 
scores of twenty and thirty pounders, and a host of smaller fish. They were 
all Chenook salmon, as distinguished from the “steel head” and the “silver 
side.” That is to say, they were royal salmon, and California and I dropped a 
tear over them, as monarchs who deserved a better fate; but the lust of 
slaughter entered into our souls, and we talked fish and forgot the mountain 
scenery that had so moved us a day before. 

The steamer halted at a rude wooden warehouse built on piles in a lonely 
reach of the river, and sent in the fish. I followed them up a scale-strewn, 
fishy incline that led to the cannery. The crazy building was quivering with 
the machinery on its floors, and a glittering bank of tin scraps twenty feet 
high showed where the waste was thrown after the cans had been punched. 

Only Chinamen were employed on the work, and they looked like blood- 
besmeared yellow devils as they crossed the rifts of sunlight that lay upon 
the floor. When our consignment arrived, the rough wooden boxes broke of 
themselves as they were dumped down under a jet of water, and the salmon 
burst out in a stream of quicksilver. A Chinaman jerked up a twenty- 
pounder, beheaded and detailed it with two swift strokes of a knife, flicked 
out its internal arrangements with a third, and case it into a blood-dyed 
tank. The headless fish leaped from under his hands as though they were 
facing a rapid. Other Chinamen pulled them from the vat and thrust them 
under a thing like a chaff-cutter, which, descending, hewed them into 


unseemly red gobbets fit for the can. 

More Chinamen, with yellow, crooked fingers, jammed the stuff into the 
cans, which slid down some marvellous machine forthwith, soldering their 
own tops as they passed. Each can was hastily tested for flaws, and then 
sunk with a hundred companions into a vat of boiling water, there to be half 
cooked for a few minutes. The cans bulged slightly after the operation, and 
were therefore slidden along by the trolleyful to men with needles and 
soldering-irons who vented them and soldered the aperture. Except for the 
label, the “Finest Columbia Salmon” was ready for the market. I was 
impressed not so much with the speed of the manufacture as the character 
of the factory. Inside, on a floor ninety by forty, the most civilized and 
murderous of machinery. Outside, three footsteps, the thick-growing pines 
and the immense solitude of the hills. Our steamer only stayed twenty 
minutes at that place, but I counted two hundred and forty finished cans 
made from the catch of the previous night ere I left the slippery, blood- 
stained, scale-spangled, oily floors and the offal-smeared Chinamen. 

We reached Portland, California and I crying for salmon, and a real-estate 
man, to whom we had been intrusted by an insurance man, met us in the 
street, saying that fifteen miles away, across country, we should come upon 
a place called Clackamas, where we might perchance find what we desired. 
And California, his coat-tails flying in the wind, ran to a livery-stable and 
chartered a wagon and team forthwith. I could push the wagon about with 
one hand, so light was its structure. The team was purely American — that 
is to say, almost human in its intelligence and docility. Some one said that 
the roads were not good on the way to Clackamas, and warned us against 
smashing the springs. “Portland,” who had watched the preparations, finally 
reckoned “He’d come along, too;” and under heavenly skies we three 
companions of a day set forth, California carefully lashing our rods into the 
carriage, and the by-standers overwhelming us with directions as to the 
saw-mills we were to pass, the ferries we were to cross, and the sign-posts 
we were to seek signs from. Half a mile from this city of fifty thousand 
souls we struck (and this must be taken literally) a plank road that would 
have been a disgrace to an Irish village. 

Then six miles of macadamized road showed us that the team could 
move. A railway ran between us and the banks of the Willamette, and 
another above us through the mountains. All the land was dotted with small 
townships, and the roads were full of farmers in their town wagons, 
bunches of tow-haired, boggle-eyed urchins sitting in the hay behind. The 
men generally looked like loafers, but their women were all well dressed. 


Brown braiding on a tailor-made jacket does not, however, consort with 
hay-wagons. Then we struck into the woods along what California called a 
camina reale — a good road — and Portland a “fair track.” It wound in and 
out among fire-blackened stumps under pine-trees, along the corners of log 
fences, through hollows, which must be hopeless marsh in the winter, and 
up absurd gradients. But nowhere throughout its length did I see any 
evidence of road-making. There was a track — you couldn’t well get off it, 
and it was all you could do to stay on it. The dust lay a foot thick in the 
blind ruts, and under the dust we found bits of planking and bundles of 
brushwood that sent the wagon bounding into the air. The journey in itself 
was a delight. Sometimes we crashed through bracken; anon, where the 
blackberries grew rankest, we found a lonely little cemetery, the wooden 
rails all awry and the pitiful, stumpy head-stones nodding drunkenly at the 
soft green mullions. Then, with oaths and the sound of rent underwood, a 
yoke of mighty bulls would swing down a “skid” road, hauling a forty-foot 
log along a rudely made slide. 

A valley full of wheat and cherry-trees succeeded, and halting at a house, 
we bought ten-pound weight of luscious black cherries for something less 
than a rupee, and got a drink of icy-cold water for nothing, while the 
untended team browsed sagaciously by the road-side. Once we found a 
way-side camp of horse-dealers lounging by a pool, ready for a sale or a 
swap, and once two sun-tanned youngsters shot down a hill on Indian 
ponies, their full creels banging from the high-pommelled saddle. They had 
been fishing, and were our brethren, therefore. We shouted aloud in chorus 
to scare a wild cat; we squabbled over the reasons that had led a snake to 
cross a road; we heaved bits of bark at a venturesome chipmunk, who was 
really the little gray squirrel of India, and had come to call on me; we lost 
our way, and got the wagon so beautifully fixed on a khud-bound road that 
we had to tie the two hind wheels to get it down. 

Above all, California told tales of Nevada and Arizona, of lonely nights 
spent out prospecting, the slaughter of deer and the chase of men, of woman 
— lovely woman — who is a firebrand in a Western city and leads to the 
popping of pistols, and of the sudden changes and chances of Fortune, who 
delights in making the miner or the lumber-man a quadruplicate millionaire 
and in “busting” the railroad king. 

That was a day to be remembered, and it had only begun when we drew 
rein at a tiny farm-house on the banks of the Clackamas and sought horse 
feed and lodging, ere we hastened to the river that broke over a weir not a 
quarter of a mile away. Imagine a stream seventy yards broad divided by a 


pebbly island, running over seductive “Tiffles” and swirling into deep, quiet 
pools, where the good salmon goes to smoke his pipe after meals. Get such 
a stream amid fields of breast-high crops surrounded by hills of pines, 
throw in where you please quiet water, long-fenced meadows, and a 
hundred-foot bluff just to keep the scenery from growing too monotonous, 
and you will get some faint notion of the Clackamas. The weir had been 
erected to pen the Chenook salmon from going further up-stream. We could 
see them, twenty or thirty pounds, by the score in the deep pools, or flying 
madly against the weir and foolishly skinning their noses. They were not 
our prey, for they would not rise at a fly, and we knew it. All the same, 
when one made his leap against the weir, and landed on the foot-plank with 
a jar that shook the board I was standing on, I would fain have claimed him 
for my own capture. 

Portland had no rod. He held the gaff and the whiskey. California sniffed 
up-stream and down-stream, across the racing water, chose his ground, and 
let the gaudy fly drop in the tail of a riffle. I was getting my rod together, 
when I heard the joyous shriek of the reel and the yells of California, and 
three feet of living silver leaped into the air far across the water. The forces 
were engaged. 

The salmon tore up-stream, the tense line cutting the water like a tide-rip 
behind him, and the light bamboo bowed to breaking. What happened 
thereafter I cannot tell. California swore and prayed, and Portland shouted 
advice, and I did all three for what appeared to be half a day, but was in 
reality a little over a quarter of an hour, and sullenly our fish came home 
with spurts of temper, dashes head on and sarabands in the air, but home to 
the bank came he, and the remorseless reel gathered up the thread of his life 
inch by inch. We landed him in a little bay, and the spring weight in his 
gorgeous gills checked at eleven and one half pounds. Eleven and one half 
pounds of fighting salmon! We danced a war-dance on the pebbles, and 
California caught me round the waist in a hug that went near to breaking 
my ribs, while he shouted: — ”Partner! Partner! This is glory! Now you 
catch your fish! Twenty-four years I’ve waited for this!” 

I went into that icy-cold river and made my cast just above the weir, and 
all but foul-hooked a blue-and-black water-snake with a coral mouth who 
coiled herself on a stone and hissed male-dictions. 

The next cast — ah, the pride of it, the regal splendor of it! the thrill that 
ran down from finger-tip to toe! Then the water boiled. He broke for the fly 
and got it. There remained enough sense in me to give him all he wanted 
when he jumped not once, but twenty times, before the up-stream flight that 


ran my line out to the last half-dozen turns, and I saw the nickelled reel-bar 
glitter under the thinning green coils. My thumb was burned deep when I 
strove to stopper the line. 

I did not feel it till later, for my soul was out in the dancing weir, praying 
for him to turn ere he took my tackle away. And the prayer was heard. As I 
bowed back, the butt of the rod on my left hip-bone and the top joint 
dipping like unto a weeping willow, he turned and accepted each inch of 
slack that I could by any means get in as a favor from on high. There lie 
several sorts of success in this world that taste well in the moment of 
enjoyment, but I question whether the stealthy theft of line from an able- 
bodied salmon who knows exactly what you are doing and why you are 
doing it is not sweeter than any other victory within human scope. Like 
California’s fish, he ran at me head on, and leaped against the line, but the 
Lord gave me two hundred and fifty pairs of fingers in that hour. The banks 
and the pine-trees danced dizzily round me, but I only reeled — reeled as 
for life — reeled for hours, and at the end of the reeling continued to give 
him the butt while he sulked in a pool. California was further up the reach, 
and with the corner of my eye I could see him casting with long casts and 
much skill. Then he struck, and my fish broke for the weir in the same 
instant, and down the reach we came, California and I, reel answering reel 
even as the morning stars sing together. 

The first wild enthusiasm of capture had died away. We were both at 
work now in deadly earnest to prevent the lines fouling, to stall off a down- 
stream rush for shaggy water just above the weir, and at the same time to 
get the fish into the shallow bay down-stream that gave the best practicable 
landing. Portland bid us both be of good heart, and volunteered to take the 
rod from my hands. 

I would rather have died among the pebbles than surrender my right to 
play and land a salmon, weight unknown, with an eight-ounce rod. I heard 
California, at my ear, it seemed, gasping: “He’s a fighter from Fightersville, 
sure!” as his fish made a fresh break across the stream. I saw Portland fall 
off a log fence, break the overhanging bank, and clatter down to the 
pebbles, all sand and landing-net, and I dropped on a log to rest for a 
moment. As I drew breath the weary hands slackened their hold, and I 
forgot to give him the butt. 

A wild scutter in the water, a plunge, and a break for the head-waters of 
the Clackamas was my reward, and the weary toil of reeling in with one eye 
under the water and the other on the top joint of the rod was renewed. Worst 
of all, I was blocking California’s path to the little landing bay aforesaid, 


and he had to halt and tire his prize where he was. 

“The father of all the salmon!” he shouted. “For the love of Heaven, get 
your trout to bank, Johnny Bull!” 

But I could do no more. Even the insult failed to move me. The rest of 
the game was with the salmon. He suffered himself to be drawn, skip-ping 
with pretended delight at getting to the haven where I would fain bring him. 
Yet no sooner did he feel shoal water under his ponderous belly than he 
backed like a torpedo-boat, and the snarl of the reel told me that my labor 
was in vain. A dozen times, at least, this happened ere the line hinted he had 
given up the battle and would be towed in. He was towed. The landing-net 
was useless for one of his size, and I would not have him gaffed. I stepped 
into the shallows and heaved him out with a respectful hand under the gill, 
for which kindness he battered me about the legs with his tail, and I felt the 
strength of him and was proud. California had taken my place in the 
shallows, his fish hard held. I was up the bank lying full length on the 
sweet-scented grass and gasping in company with my first salmon caught, 
played and landed on an eight-ounce rod. My hands were cut and bleeding, 
I was dripping with sweat, spangled like a harlequin with scales, water from 
my waist down, nose peeled by the sun, but utterly, supremely, and 
consummately happy. 

The beauty, the darling, the daisy, my Salmon Bahadur, weighed twelve 
pounds, and I had been seven-and-thirty minutes bringing him to bank! He 
had been lightly hooked on the angle of the right jaw, and the hook had not 
wearied him. That hour I sat among princes and crowned heads greater than 
them all. Below the bank we heard California scuffling with his salmon and 
swearing Spanish oaths. Portland and I assisted at the capture, and the fish 
dragged the spring balance out by the roots. It was only constructed to 
weigh up to fifteen pounds. We stretched the three fish on the grass — the 
eleven and a half, the twelve and fifteen pounder — and we gave an oath 
that all who came after should merely be weighed and put back again. 

How shall I tell the glories of that day so that you may be interested? 
Again and again did California and I prance down that reach to the little 
bay, each with a salmon in tow, and land him in the shallows. Then Portland 
took my rod and caught some ten-pounders, and my spoon was carried 
away by an unknown leviathan. Each fish, for the merits of the three that 
had died so gamely, was hastily hooked on the balance and flung back. 
Portland recorded the weight in a pocket-book, for he was a real-estate man. 
Each fish fought for all he was worth, and none more savagely than the 
smallest, a game little six-pounder. At the end of six hours we added up the 


list. Read it. Total: Sixteen fish; aggregate weight, one hundred and forty 
pounds. The score in detail runs something like this — it is only interesting 
to those concerned: fifteen, eleven and a half, twelve, ten, nine and three 
quarters, eight, and so forth; as I have said, nothing under six pounds, and 
three ten-pounders. 

Very solemnly and thankfully we put up our rods — it was glory enough 
for all time — and returned weeping in each other’s arms, weeping tears of 
pure joy, to that simple, bare-legged family in the packing-case house by 
the water-side. 

The old farmer recollected days and nights of fierce warfare with the 
Indians “way back in the fifties,” when every ripple of the Columbia River 
and her tributaries hid covert danger. God had dowered him with a queer, 
crooked gift of expression and a fierce anxiety for the welfare of his two 
little sons — tanned and reserved children, who attended school daily and 
spoke good English in a strange tongue. 

His wife was an austere woman, who had once been kindly, and perhaps 
handsome. 

Very many years of toil had taken the elasticity out of step and voice. She 
looked for nothing better than everlasting work — the chafing detail of 
housework — and then a grave somewhere up the hill among the 
blackberries and the pines. 

But in her grim way she sympathized with her eldest daughter, a small 
and silent maiden of eighteen, who had thoughts very far from the meals 
she tended and the pans she scoured. 

We stumbled into the household at a crisis, and there was a deal of 
downright humanity in that same. A bad, wicked dress-maker had promised 
the maiden a dress in time for a to-morrow’s rail-way journey, and though 
the barefooted Georgy, who stood in very wholesome awe of his sister, had 
scoured the woods on a pony in search, that dress never arrived. So, with 
sorrow in her heart and a hundred Sister-Anne glances up the road, she 
waited upon the strangers and, I doubt not, cursed them for the wants that 
stood between her and her need for tears. It was a genuine little tragedy. 
The mother, in a heavy, passionless voice, rebuked her impatience, yet sat 
up far into the night, bowed over a heap of sewing for the daughter’s 
benefit. 

These things I beheld in the long marigold-scented twilight and 
whispering night, loafing round the little house with California, who un- 
folded himself like a lotus to the moon, or in the little boarded bunk that 
was our bedroom, swap-ping tales with Portland and the old man. 


Most of the yarns began in this way: — ”Red Larry was a bull-puncher 
back of Lone County, Montana,” or “There was a man riding the trail met a 
jack-rabbit sitting in a cactus,” or “‘Bout the time of the San Diego land 
boom, a woman from Monterey,” etc. 

You can try to piece out for yourselves what sort of stories they were. 


IV. THE YELLOWSTONE 


ONCE upon a time there was a carter who brought his team and a friend 
into the Yellowstone Park without due thought. Presently they came upon a 
few of the natural beauties of the place, and that carter turned his team into 
his friend’s team, howling: — ”Get out o’ this, Jim. All hell’s alight under 
our noses!” 

And they called the place Hell’s Half-Acre to this day to witness if the 
carter lied. 

We, too, the old lady from Chicago, her husband, Tom, and the good 
little mares, came to Hell’s Half-Acre, which is about sixty acres in extent, 
and when Tom said: — ”Would you like to drive over it?” 

We said: — ”Certainly not, and if you do we shall report you to the park 
authorities.” 

There was a plain, blistered, peeled, and abominable, and it was given 
over to the sportings and spoutings of devils who threw mud, and steam, 
and dirt at each other with whoops, and halloos, and bellowing curses. 

The places smelled of the refuse of the pit, and that odor mixed with the 
clean, wholesome aroma of the pines in our nostrils throughout the day. 

This Yellowstone Park is laid out like Ollendorf, in exercises of 
progressive difficulty. Hell’s Half-Acre was a prelude to ten or twelve miles 
of geyser formation. 

We passed hot streams boiling in the forest; saw whiffs of steam beyond 
these, and yet other whiffs breaking through the misty green hills in the far 
distance; we trampled on sulphur in crystals, and sniffed things much worse 
than any sulphur which is known to the upper world; and so journeying, 
bewildered with the novelty, came upon a really park-like place where Tom 
suggested we should get out and play with the geysers on foot. 

Imagine mighty green fields splattered with lime-beds, all the flowers of 
the summer growing up to the very edge of the lime. That was our first 
glimpse of the geyser basins. 

The buggy had pulled up close to a rough, broken, blistered cone of 
spelter stuff between ten and twenty feet high. There was trouble in that 
place — moaning, splashing, gurgling, and the clank of machinery. A spurt 
of boiling water jumped into the air, and a wash of water followed. 

I removed swiftly. The old lady from Chicago shrieked. “What a wicked 
waste!” said her husband. 

I think they call it the Riverside Geyser. Its spout was torn and ragged 


like the mouth of a gun when a shell has burst there. It grumbled madly for 
a moment or two, and then was still. I crept over the steaming lime — it 
was the burning marl on which Satan lay — and looked fearfully down its 
mouth. You should never look a gift geyser in the mouth. 

I beheld a horrible, slippery, slimy funnel with water rising and falling 
ten feet at a time. Then the water rose to lip level with a rush, and an 
infernal bubbling troubled this Devil’s Bethesda before the sullen heave of 
the crest of a wave lapped over the edge and made me run. 

Mark the nature of the human soul! I had begun with awe, not to say 
terror, for this was my first experience of such things. I stepped back from 
the banks of the Riverside Geyser, saying: — ”Pooh! Is that all it can do?” 

Yet for aught I knew, the whole thing might have blown up at a minute’s 
notice, she, he, or it being an arrangement of uncertain temper. 

We drifted on, up that miraculous valley. On either side of us were hills 
from a thousand or fifteen hundred feet high, wooded from crest to heel. As 
far as the eye could range forward were columns of steam in the air, 
misshapen lumps of lime, mist-like preadamite monsters, still pools of 
turquoise-blue stretches of blue corn-flowers, a river that coiled on itself 
twenty times, pointed bowlders of strange colors, and ridges of glaring, 
staring white. 

A moon-faced trooper of German extraction — never was park so 
carefully patrolled — came up to inform us that as yet we had not seen any 
of the real geysers; that they were all a mile or so up the valley, and 
tastefully scattered round the hotel in which we would rest for the night. 

America is a free country, but the citizens look down on the soldier. I had 
to entertain that trooper. The old lady from Chicago would have none of 
him; so we loafed alone together, now across half-rotten pine logs sunk in 
swampy ground, anon over the ringing geyser formation, then pounding 
through river-sand or brushing knee-deep through long grass. 

“And why did you enlist?” said I. 

The moon-faced one’s face began to work. I thought he would have a fit, 
but he told me a story instead — such a nice tale of a naughty little girl who 
wrote pretty love letters to two men at once. She was a simple village wife, 
but a wicked “family novelette” countess couldn’t have accomplished her 
ends better. She drove one man nearly wild with the pretty little treachery, 
and the other man abandoned her and came West to forget the trickery. 

Moon-face was that man. 

We rounded and limped over a low spur of hill, and came out upon a 
field of aching, snowy lime rolled in sheets, twisted into knots, riven with 


rents, and diamonds, and stars, stretching for more than half a mile in every 
direction. 

On this place of despair lay most of the big, bad geysers who know when 
there is trouble in Krakatoa, who tell the pines when there is a cyclone on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and who are exhibited to visitors under pretty and 
fanciful names. 

The first mound that I encountered belonged to a goblin who was 
splashing in his tub. 

I heard him kick, pull a shower-bath on his shoulders, gasp, crack his 
joints, and rub himself down with a towel; then he let the water out of the 
bath, as a thoughtful man should, and it all sunk down out of sight till 
another goblin arrived. 

So we looked and we wondered at the Beehive, whose mouth is built up 
exactly like a hive, at the Turban (which is not in the least like a turban), 
and at many, many other geysers, hot holes, and springs. Some of them 
rumbled, some hissed, some went off spasmodically, and others lay dead 
still in sheets of sapphire and beryl. 

Would you believe that even these terrible creatures have to be guarded 
by the troopers to prevent the irreverent Americans from chipping the cones 
to pieces, or, worse still, making the geyser sick? If you take a small barrel 
full of soft-soap and drop it down a geyser’s mouth, that geyser will 
presently be forced to lay all before you, and for days afterward will be of 
an irritated and inconstant stomach. 

When they told me the tale I was filled with sympathy. Now I wish that I 
had soft-soap and tried the experiment on some lonely little beast far away 
in the woods. It sounds so probable and so human. 

Yet he would be a bold man who would administer emetics to the 
Giantess. She is flat-lipped, having no mouth; she looks like a pool, fifty 
feet long and thirty wide, and there is no ornamentation about her. At 
irregular intervals she speaks and sends up a volume of water over two 
hundred feet high to begin with, then she is angry for a day and a half — 
sometimes for two days. 

Owing to her peculiarity of going mad in the night, not many people have 
seen the Giantess at her finest; but the clamor of her unrest, men say, shakes 
the wooden hotel, and echoes like thunder among the hills. 

The congregation returned to the hotel to put down their impressions in 
diaries and note-books, which they wrote up ostentatiously in the verandas. 
It was a sweltering hot day, albeit we stood some-what higher than the level 
of Simla, and I left that raw pine creaking caravansary for the cool shade of 


a clump of pines between whose trunks glimmered tents. 

A batch of United States troopers came down the road and flung 
themselves across the country into their rough lines. The Mexican 
cavalryman can ride, though he keeps his accoutrements pig-fashion and his 
horse cow-fashion. 

I was free of that camp in five minutes — free to play with the heavy, 
lumpy carbines, have the saddles stripped, and punch the horses knowingly 
in the ribs. One of the men had been in the fight with “Wrap-up-his-Tail,” 
and he told me how that great chief, his horse’s tail tied up in red calico, 
swaggered in front of the United States cavalry, challenging all to single 
combat. But he was slain, and a few of his tribe with him. 

“There’s no use in an Indian, anyway,” concluded my friend. 

A couple of cow-boys — real cow-boys — jingled through the camp 
amid a shower of mild chaff. They were on their way to Cook City, I fancy, 
and I know that they never washed. But they were picturesque ruffians 
exceedingly, with long spurs, hooded stirrups, slouch hats, fur weather-cloth 
over their knees, and pistol-butts just easy to hand. 

“The cow-boy’s goin’ under before long,” said my friend. “Soon as the 
country’s settled up he’ll have to go. But he’s mighty useful now. What 
would we do without the cow-boy?” 

“As how?” said I, and the camp laughed. 

“He has the money. We have the skill. He comes in winter to play poker 
at the military posts. We play poker — a few. When he’s lost his money we 
make him drunk and let him go. Sometimes we get the wrong man.” 

And he told me a tale of an innocent cow-boy who turned up, cleaned 
out, at an army post, and played poker for thirty-six hours. But it was the 
post that was cleaned out when that long-haired Caucasian removed 
himself, heavy with everybody’s pay and declining the proffered liquor. 

“Noaw,” said the historian, “I don’t play with no cow-boy unless he’s a 
little bit drunk first.” 

Ere I departed I gathered from more than one man the significant fact 
that up to one hundred yards he felt absolutely secure behind his revolver. 

“In England, I understand,” quoth the limber youth from the South, — 
”in England a man isn’t allowed to play with no fire-arms. He’s got to be 
taught all that when he enlists. I didn’t want much teaching how to shoot 
straight ‘fore I served Uncle Sam. And that’s just where it is. But you was 
talking about your Horse Guards now?” 

I explained briefly some peculiarities of equipment connected with our 
crackest crack cavalry. I grieve to say the camp roared. 


“Take ‘em over swampy ground. Let ‘em run around a bit an’ work the 
starch out of ‘em, an’ then, Almighty, if we wouldn’t plug ‘em at ease I’d 
eat their horses.” 

There was a maiden — a very little maiden — who had just stepped out 
of one of James’s novels. She owned a delightful mother and an equally 
delightful father — a heavy-eyed, slow-voiced man of finance. The parents 
thought that their daughter wanted change. 

She lived in New Hampshire. Accordingly, she had dragged them up to 
Alaska and to the Yosemite Valley, and was now returning leisurely, via the 
Yellowstone, just in time for the tail-end of the summer season at Saratoga. 

We had met once or twice before in the park, and I had been amazed and 
amused at her critical commendation of the wonders that she saw. From that 
very resolute little mouth I received a lecture on American literature, the 
nature and inwardness of Washington society, the precise value of Cable’s 
works as compared with Uncle Remus Harris, and a few other things that 
had nothing whatever to do with geysers, but were altogether pleasant. 

Now, an English maiden who had stumbled on a dust-grimed, lime- 
washed, sun-peeled, collarless wanderer come from and going to goodness 
knows where, would, her mother inciting her and her father brandishing an 
umbrella, have regarded him as a dissolute adventurer — a person to be 
disregarded. 

Not so those delightful people from New Hampshire. They were good 
enough to treat him — it sounds almost incredible — as a human being, 
possibly respectable, probably not in immediate need of financial 
assistance. 

Papa talked pleasantly and to the point. 

The little maiden strove valiantly with the accent of her birth and that of 
her rearing, and mamma smiled benignly in the background. 

Balance this with a story of a young English idiot I met mooning about 
inside his high collar, attended by a valet. He condescended to tell me that 
“you can’t be too careful who you talk to in these parts.” And stalked on, 
fearing, I suppose, every minute for his social chastity. 

That man was a barbarian (I took occasion to tell him so), for he 
comported himself after the manner of the head-hunters and hunted of 
Assam who are at perpetual feud one with another. 

You will understand that these foolish stories are introduced in order to 
cover the fact that this pen cannot describe the glories of the Upper Geyser 
Basin. The evening I spent under the lee of the Castle Geyser, sitting on a 
log with some troopers and watching a baronial keep forty feet high 


spouting hot water. If the Castle went off first, they said the Giantess would 
be quiet, and vice versa, and then they told tales till the moon got up and a 
party of campers in the woods gave us all something to eat. 

Then came soft, turfy forest that deadened the wheels, and two troopers 
on detachment duty stole noiselessly behind us. One was the Wrap-up-his- 
Tail man, and they talked merrily while the half-broken horses bucked 
about among the trees. And so a cavalry escort was with us for a mile, till 
we got to a mighty hill strewn with moss agates, and everybody had to 
jump out and pant in that thin air. But how intoxicating it was! The old lady 
from Chicago ducked like an emancipated hen as she scuttled about the 
road, cramming pieces of rock into her reticule. She sent me fifty yards 
down to the hill-side to pick up a piece of broken bottle which she insisted 
was moss agate. 

“T’ve some o’ that at home, an’ they shine. Yes, you go get it, young 
man.” 

As we climbed the long path the road grew viler and viler till it became, 
without disguise, the bed of a torrent; and just when things were at their 
rockiest we nearly fell into a little sapphire lake — but never sapphire was 
so blue — called Mary’s Lake; and that between eight and nine thousand 
feet above the sea. 

Afterward, grass downs, all on a vehement slope, so that the buggy, 
following the new-made road, ran on the two off-wheels mostly till we 
dipped head-first into a ford, climbed up a cliff, raced along down, dipped 
again, and pulled up dishevelled at “Larry’s” for lunch and an hour’s rest. 

Then we lay on the grass and laughed with sheer bliss of being alive. 
This have I known once in Japan, once on the banks of the Columbia, what 
time the salmon came in and California howled, and once again in the 
Yellowstone by the light of the eyes of the maiden from New Hampshire. 
Four little pools lay at my elbow, one was of black water (tepid), one clear 
water (cold), one clear water (hot), one red water (boiling). My newly 
washed handkerchief covered them all, and we two marvelled as children 
marvel. 

“This evening we shall do the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone,” said 
the maiden. 

“Together?” said I; and she said, “Yes.” 

The sun was beginning to sink when we heard the roar of falling waters 
and came to a broad river along whose banks we ran. And then — I might 
at a pinch describe the infernal regions, but not the other place. The 
Yellowstone River has occasion to run through a gorge about eight miles 


long. To get to the bottom of the gorge it makes two leaps, one of about one 
hundred and twenty and the other of three hundred feet. I investigated the 
upper or lesser fall, which is close to the hotel. 

Up to that time nothing particular happens to the Yellowstone — its 
banks being only rocky, rather steep, and plentifully adorned with pines. 

At the falls it comes round a corner, green, solid, ribbed with a little 
foam, and not more than thirty yards wide. Then it goes over, still green, 
and rather more solid than before. After a minute or two, you, sitting upon a 
rock directly above the drop, begin to understand that something has 
occurred; that the river has jumped between solid cliff walls, and that the 
gentle froth of water lapping the sides of the gorge below is really the 
outcome of great waves. 

And the river yells aloud; but the cliffs do not allow the yells to escape. 

That inspection began with curiosity and finished in terror, for it seemed 
that the whole world was sliding in chrysolite from under my feet. I 
followed with the others round the corner to arrive at the brink of the 
canyon. We had to climb up a nearly perpendicular ascent to begin with, for 
the ground rises more than the river drops. Stately pine woods fringe either 
lip of the gorge, which is the gorge of the Yellowstone. You’ll find all about 
it in the guide books. 

All that I can say is that without warning or preparation I looked into a 
gulf seventeen hundred feet deep, with eagles and fish-hawks circling far 
below. And the sides of that gulf were one wild welter of color — crimson, 
emerald, cobalt, ochre, amber, honey splashed with port wine, snow white, 
vermilion, lemon, and silver gray in wide washes. The sides did not fall 
sheer, but were graven by time, and water, and air into monstrous heads of 
kings, dead chiefs — men and women of the old time. So far below that no 
sound of its strife could reach us, the Yellowstone River ran a finger-wide 
strip of jade green. 

The sunlight took those wondrous walls and gave fresh hues to those that 
nature had already laid there. 

Evening crept through the pines that shadowed us, but the full glory of 
the day flamed in that canyon as we went out very cautiously to a jutting 
piece of rock — blood-red or pink it was — that overhung the deepest 
deeps of all. 

Now I know what it is to sit enthroned amid the clouds of sunset as the 
spirits sit in Blake’s pictures. Giddiness took away all sensation of touch or 
form, but the sense of blinding color remained. 

When I reached the mainland again I had sworn that I had been floating. 


The maid from New Hampshire said no word for a very long time. Then 
she quoted poetry, which was perhaps the best thing she could have done. 

“And to think that this show-place has been going on all these days an’ 
none of we ever saw it,” said the old lady from Chicago, with an acid 
glance at her husband. 

“No, only the Injians,” said he, unmoved; and the maiden and I laughed. 

Inspiration is fleeting, beauty is vain, and the power of the mind for 
wonder limited. Though the shining hosts themselves had risen choiring 
from the bottom of the gorge, they would not have prevented her papa and 
one baser than he from rolling stones down those stupendous rainbow- 
washed slides. Seventeen hundred feet of steep-est pitch and rather more 
than seventeen hundred colors for log or bowlder to whirl through! 

So we heaved things and saw them gather way and bound from white 
rock to red or yellow, dragging behind them torrents of color, till the noise 
of their descent ceased and they bounded a hundred yards clear at the last 
into the Yellowstone. 

“Tve been down there,” said Tom, that evening. “It’s easy to get down if 
you’re careful — just sit an’ slide; but getting up is worse. An’ I found 
down below there two stones just marked with a picture of the canyon. I 
wouldn’t sell these rocks not for fifteen dollars.” 

And papa and I crawled down to the Yellowstone — just above the first 
little fall — to wet a line for good luck. The round moon came up and 
turned the cliffs and pines into silver; and a two-pound trout came up also, 
and we slew him among the rocks, nearly tumbling into that wild river. 


Then out and away to Livingstone once more. The maiden from New 
Hampshire disappeared, papa and mamma with her. Disappeared, too, the 
old lady from Chicago, and the others. 


V. CHICAGO 


“T know thy cunning and thy greed, 

Thy hard high lust and wilful deed, 

And all thy glory loves to tell 

Of specious gifts material.” 

I HAVE struck a city — a real city — and they call it Chicago. 

The other places do not count. San Francisco was a pleasure-resort as 
well as a city, and Salt Lake was a phenomenon. 

This place is the first American city I have encountered. It holds rather 
more than a million of people with bodies, and stands on the same sort of 
soil as Calcutta. Having seen it, I urgently desire never to see it again. It is 
inhabited by savages. Its water is the water of the Hooghly, and its air is 
dirt. Also it says that it is the “boss” town of America. 

I do not believe that it has anything to do with this country. They told me 
to go to the Palmer House, which is overmuch gilded and mirrored, and 
there I found a huge hall of tessellated marble crammed with people talking 
about money, and spitting about everywhere. Other barbarians charged in 
and out of this inferno with letters and telegrams in their hands, and yet 
others shouted at each other. A man who had drunk quite as much as was 
good for him told me that this was “the finest hotel in the finest city on God 
Almighty’s earth.” By the way, when an American wishes to indicate the 
next country or state, he says, “God A’mighty’s earth.” This prevents 
discussion and flatters his vanity. 

Then I went out into the streets, which are long and flat and without end. 
And verily it is not a good thing to live in the East for any length of time. 
Your ideas grow to clash with those held by every right-thinking man. I 
looked down interminable vistas flanked with nine, ten, and fifteen-storied 
houses, and crowded with men and women, and the show impressed me 
with a great horror. 

Except in London — and I have forgotten what London was like — I had 
never seen so many white people together, and never such a collection of 
miserables. There was no color in the street and no beauty — only a maze 
of wire ropes overhead and dirty stone flagging under foot. 

A cab-driver volunteered to show me the glory of the town for so much 
an hour, and with him I wandered far. He conceived that all this turmoil and 
squash was a thing to be reverently admired, that it was good to huddle men 
together in fifteen layers, one atop of the other, and to dig holes in the 


ground for offices. 

He said that Chicago was a live town, and that all the creatures hurrying 
by me were engaged in business. That is to say they were trying to make 
some money that they might not die through lack of food to put into their 
bellies. He took me to canals as black as ink, and filled with un-told 
abominations, and bid me watch the stream of traffic across the bridges. 

He then took me into a saloon, and while I drank made me note that the 
floor was covered with coins sunk in cement. A Hottentot would not have 
been guilty of this sort of barbarism. The coins made an effect pretty 
enough, but the man who put them there had no thought of beauty, and, 
therefore, he was a savage. 

Then my cab-driver showed me business blocks gay with signs and 
studded with fantastic and absurd advertisements of goods, and looking 
down the long street so adorned, it was as though each vender stood at his 
door howling: — ”For the sake of my money, employ or buy of me, and me 
only!” 

Have you ever seen a crowd at a famine-relief distribution? You know 
then how the men leap into the air, stretching out their arms above the 
crowd in the hope of being seen, while the women dolorously slap the 
stomachs of their children and whimper. I had sooner watch famine relief 
than the white man engaged in what he calls legitimate competition. The 
one I understand. The other makes me ill. 

And the cabman said that these things were the proof of progress, and by 
that I knew he had been reading his newspaper, as every intelligent 
American should. The papers tell their clientele in language fitted to their 
comprehension that the snarling together of telegraph-wires, the heaving up 
of houses, and the making of money is progress. 

I spent ten hours in that huge wilderness, wandering through scores of 
miles of these terrible streets and jostling some few hundred thousand of 
these terrible people who talked paisa bat through their noses. 

The cabman left me; but after awhile I picked up another man, who was 
full of figures, and into my ears he poured them as occasion required or the 
big blank factories suggested. Here they turned out so many hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of such and such an article; there so many million 
other things; this house was worth so many million dollars; that one so 
many million, more or less. It was like listening to a child babbling of its 
hoard of shells. It was like watching a fool playing with buttons. But I was 
expected to do more than listen or watch. He demanded that I should 
admire; and the utmost that I could say was: — ”Are these things so? Then 


I am very sorry for you.” 

That made him angry, and he said that insular envy made me 
unresponsive. So, you see, I could not make him understand. 

About four and a half hours after Adam was turned out of the Garden of 
Eden he felt hungry, and so, bidding Eve take care that her head was not 
broken by the descending fruit, shinned up a cocoanut-palm. That hurt his 
legs, cut his breast, and made him breathe heavily, and Eve was tormented 
with fear lest her lord should miss his footing, and so bring the tragedy of 
this world to an end ere the curtain had fairly risen. Had I met Adam then, I 
should have been sorry for him. To-day I find eleven hundred thousand of 
his sons just as far advanced as their father in the art of getting food, and 
immeasurably inferior to him in that they think that their palm-trees lead 
straight to the skies. Consequently, I am sorry in rather more than a million 
different ways. 

In the East bread comes naturally, even to the poorest, by a little 
scratching or the gift of a friend not quite so poor. In less favored countries 
one is apt to forget. Then I went to bed. And that was on a Saturday night. 

Sunday brought me the queerest experiences of all — a revelation of 
barbarism complete. I found a place that was officially described as a 
church. It was a circus really, but that the worshippers did not know. There 
were flowers all about the building, which was fitted up with plush and 
stained oak and much luxury, including twisted brass candlesticks of 
severest Gothic design. 

To these things and a congregation of savages entered suddenly a 
wonderful man, completely in the confidence of their God, whom he treated 
colloquially and exploited very much as a newspaper reporter would exploit 
a foreign potentate. But, unlike the newspaper reporter, he never allowed 
his listeners to forget that he, and not He, was the centre of attraction. With 
a voice of silver and with imagery borrowed from the auction-room, he 
built up for his hearers a heaven on the lines of the Palmer House (but with 
all the gilding real gold, and all the plate-glass diamond), and set in the 
centre of it a loud-voiced, argumentative, very shrewd creation that he 
called God. One sentence at this point caught my delighted ear. It was 
apropos of some question of the Judgment, and ran: — ”No! I tell you God 
doesn’t do business that way.” 

He was giving them a deity whom they could comprehend, and a gold 
and jewelled heaven in which they could take a natural interest. He 
interlarded his performance with the slang of the streets, the counter, and 
the exchange, and he said that religion ought to enter into daily life. 


Consequently, I presume he introduced it as daily life — his own and the 
life of his friends. 

Then I escaped before the blessing, desiring no benediction at such 
hands. But the persons who listened seemed to enjoy themselves, and I 
understood that I had met with a popular preacher. 

Later on, when I had perused the sermons of a gentleman called Talmage 
and some others, I perceived that I had been listening to a very mild 
specimen. Yet that man, with his brutal gold and silver idols, his hands-in- 
pocket, cigar-in-mouth, and hat-on-the-back-of-the-head style of dealing 
with the sacred vessels, would count himself, spiritually, quite competent to 
send a mission to convert the Indians. 

All that Sunday I listened to people who said that the mere fact of spiking 
down strips of iron to wood, and getting a steam and iron thing to run along 
them was progress, that the telephone was progress, and the net-work of 
wires overhead was progress. They repeated their statements again and 
again. 

One of them took me to their City Hall and Board of Trade works, and 
pointed it out with pride. It was very ugly, but very big, and the streets in 
front of it were narrow and unclean. When I saw the faces of the men who 
did business in that building, I felt that there had been a mistake in their 
billeting. 

By the way, ‘tis a consolation to feel that I am not writing to an English 
audience. Then I should have to fall into feigned ecstasies over the 
marvellous progress of Chicago since the days of the great fire, to allude 
casually to the raising of the entire city so many feet above the level of the 
lake which it faces, and generally to grovel before the golden calf. But you, 
who are desperately poor, and therefore by these standards of no ac-count, 
know things, will understand when I write that they have managed to get a 
million of men together on flat land, and that the bulk of these men together 
appear to be lower than Mahajans and not so companionable as a Punjabi 
Jat after harvest. 

But I don’t think it was the blind hurry of the people, their argot, and 
their grand ignorance of things beyond their immediate interests that 
displeased me so much as a study of the daily papers of Chicago. 

Imprimis, there was some sort of a dispute between New York and 
Chicago as to which town should give an exhibition of products to be 
hereafter holden, and through the medium of their more dignified journals 
the two cities were yahooing and hi-yi-ing at each other like opposition 
newsboys. They called it humor, but it sounded like something quite 


different. 

That was only the first trouble. The second lay in the tone of the 
productions. Leading articles which include gems such as “Back of such 
and such a place,” or, “We noticed, Tuesday, such an event,” or, “don’t” for 
“does not,” are things to be accepted with thankfulness. All that made me 
want to cry was that in these papers were faithfully reproduced all the war- 
cries and “back-talk” of the Palmer House bar, the slang of the barber- 
shops, the mental elevation and integrity of the Pullman car porter, the 
dignity of the dime museum, and the accuracy of the excited fish-wife. I am 
sternly forbidden to believe that the paper educates the public. Then I am 
compelled to believe that the public educate the paper; yet suicides on the 
press are rare. 

Just when the sense of unreality and oppression was strongest upon me, 
and when I most wanted help, a man sat at my side and began to talk what 
he called politics. 

I had chanced to pay about six shillings for a travelling-cap worth 
eighteen-pence, and he made of the fact a text for a sermon. He said that 
this was a rich country, and that the people liked to pay two hundred per 
cent, on the value of a thing. They could afford it. He said that the 
government imposed a protective duty of from ten to seventy per cent on 
foreign-made articles, and that the American manufacturer consequently 
could sell his goods for a healthy sum. Thus an imported hat would, with 
duty, cost two guineas. The American manufacturer would make a hat for 
seventeen shillings, and sell it for one pound fifteen. In these things, he 
said, lay the greatness of America and the effeteness of England. 
Competition between factory and factory kept the prices down to decent 
limits, but I was never to forget that this people were a rich people, not like 
the pauper Continentals, and that they enjoyed paying duties. 

To my weak intellect this seemed rather like juggling with counters. 
Everything that I have yet purchased costs about twice as much as it would 
in England, and when native made is of inferior quality. 

Moreover, since these lines were first thought of, I have visited a 
gentleman who owned a factory which used to produce things. He owned 
the factory still. Not a man was in it, but he was drawing a handsome 
income from a syndicate of firms for keeping it closed, in order that it 
might not produce things. This man said that if protection were abandoned, 
a tide of pauper labor would flood the country, and as I looked at his factory 
I thought how entirely better it was to have no labor of any kind whatever 
rather than face so horrible a future. 


Meantime, do you remember that this peculiar country enjoys paying 
money for value not received? I am an alien, and for the life of me I cannot 
see why six shillings should be paid for eighteen-penny caps, or eight 
shillings for half-crown cigar-cases. When the country fills up to a decently 
populated level a few million people who are not aliens will be smitten with 
the same sort of blindness. 

But my friend’s assertion somehow thoroughly suited the grotesque 
ferocity of Chicago. 

See now and judge! In the village of Isser Jang, on the road to 
Montgomery, there be four Changar women who winnow corn — some 
seventy bushels a year. Beyond their hut lives Purun Dass, the money- 
lender, who on good security lends as much as five thousand rupees in a 
year. Jowala Singh, the smith, mends the village plows — some thirty, 
broken at the share, in three hundred and sixty-five days; and Hukm Chund, 
who is letter-writer and head of the little club under the travellers’ tree, 
generally keeps the village posted in such gossip as the barber and the mid- 
wife have not yet made public property. 

Chicago husks and winnows her wheat by the million bushels, a hundred 
banks lend hundreds of millions of dollars in the year, and scores of 
factories turn out plow-gear and machinery by steam. Scores of daily papers 
do work which Hukm Chund and the barber and the midwife perform, with 
due regard for public opinion, in the village of Isser Jang. So far as 
manufactories go, the difference between Chicago on the lake, and Isser 
Jang on the Montgomery road, is one of degree only, and not of kind. As far 
as the understanding of the uses of life goes, Isser Jang, for all its seasonal 
cholers, has the advantage over Chicago. 

Jowala Singh knows and takes care to avoid the three or four ghoul- 
haunted fields on the outskirts of the village; but he is not urged by millions 
of devils to run about all day in the sun and swear that his plowshares are 
the best in the Punjab; nor does Purun Dass fly forth in an ekka more than 
once or twice a year, and he knows, on a pinch, how to use the railway and 
the telegraph as well as any son of Israel in Chicago. But this is absurd. 

The East is not the West, and these men must continue to deal with the 
machinery of life, and to call it progress. Their very preachers dare not 
rebuke them. They gloss over the hunting for money and the thrice- 
sharpened bitterness of Adam’s curse, by saying that such things dower a 
man with a larger range of thoughts and higher aspirations. They do not say, 
“Free yourselves from your own slavery,” but rather, “If you can possibly 
manage it, do not set quite so much store on the things of this world.” 


And they do not know what the things of this world are! 

I went off to see cattle killed, by way of clearing my head, which, as you 
will perceive, was getting muddled. They say every Englishman goes to the 
Chicago stock-yards. You shall find them about six miles from the city; and 
once having seen them, you will never forget the sight. 

As far as the eye can reach stretches a town-ship of cattle-pens, 
cunningly divided into blocks, so that the animals of any pen can be 
speedily driven out close to an inclined timber path which leads to an 
elevated covered way straddling high above the pens. These viaducts are 
two-storied. On the upper story tramp the doomed cattle, stolidly for the 
most part. On the lower, with a scuffling of sharp hoofs and multitudinous 
yells, run the pigs, the same end being appointed for each. Thus you will 
see the gangs of cattle waiting their turn — as they wait sometimes for 
days; and they need not be distressed by the sight of their fellows running 
about in the fear of death. All they know is that a man on horseback causes 
their next-door neighbors to move by means of a whip. Certain bars and 
fences are unshipped, and behold! that crowd have gone up the mouth of a 
sloping tunnel and return no more. 

It is different with the pigs. They shriek back the news of the exodus to 
their friends, and a hundred pens skirl responsive. 

It was to the pigs I first addressed myself. Selecting a viaduct which was 
full of them, as I could hear, though I could not see, I marked a sombre 
building whereto it ran, and went there, not unalarmed by stray cattle who 
had managed to escape from their proper quarters. A pleasant smell of brine 
warned me of what was coming. I entered the factory and found it full of 
pork in barrels, and on another story more pork un-barrelled, and in a huge 
room the halves of swine, for whose behoof great lumps of ice were being 
pitched in at the window. That room was the mortuary chamber where the 
pigs lay for a little while in state ere they began their progress through such 
passages as kings may sometimes travel. 

Turning a corner, and not noting an overhead arrangement of greased rail, 
wheel, and pulley, I ran into the arms of four eviscerated carcasses, all pure 
white and of a human aspect, pushed by a man clad in vehement red. When 
I leaped aside, the floor was slippery under me. Also there was a flavor of 
farm-yard in my nostrils and the shouting of a multitude in my ears. But 
there was no joy in that shouting. Twelve men stood in two lines six a side. 
Between them and overhead ran the railway of death that had nearly 
shunted me through the window. Each man carried a knife, the sleeves of 
his shirt were cut off at the elbows, and from bosom to heel he was blood- 


red. 

Beyond this perspective was a column of steam, and beyond that was 
where I worked my awe-struck way, unwilling to touch beam or wall. The 
atmosphere was stifling as a night in the rains by reason of the steam and 
the crowd. I climbed to the beginning of things and, perched upon a narrow 
beam, overlooked very nearly all the pigs ever bred in Wisconsin. They had 
just been shot out of the mouth of the viaduct and huddled together in a 
large pen. Thence they were flicked persuasively, a few at a time, into a 
smaller chamber, and there a man fixed tackle on their hinder legs, so that 
they rose in the air, suspended from the railway of death. 

Oh! it was then they shrieked and called on their mothers, and made 
promises of amendment, till the tackle-man punted them in their backs and 
they slid head down into a brick-floored passage, very like a big kitchen 
sink, that was blood-red. There awaited them a red man with a knife, which 
he passed jauntily through their throats, and the full-voiced shriek became a 
splutter, and then a fall as of heavy tropical rain, and the red man, who was 
backed against the passage-wall, you will understand, stood clear of the 
wildly kicking hoofs and passed his hand over his eyes, not from any 
feeling of compassion, but because the spurted blood was in his eyes, and 
he had barely time to stick the next arrival. Then that first stuck swine 
dropped, still kicking, into a great vat of boiling water, and spoke no more 
words, but wallowed in obedience to some unseen machinery, and presently 
came forth at the lower end of the vat, and was heaved on the blades of a 
blunt paddle-wheel, things which said “Hough, hough, hough!” and skelped 
all the hair off him, except what little a couple of men with knives could 
remove. 

Then he was again hitched by the heels to that said railway, and passed 
down the line of the twelve men, each man with a knife — losing with each 
man a certain amount of his individuality, which was taken away in a 
wheel-barrow, and when he reached the last man he was very beautiful to 
behold, but excessively unstuffed and limp. Preponderance of individuality 
was ever a bar to foreign travel. That pig could have been in case to visit 
you in India had he not parted with some of his most cherished notions. 

The dissecting part impressed me not so much as the slaying. They were 
so excessively alive, these pigs. And then, they were so excessively dead, 
and the man in the dripping, clammy, not passage did not seem to care, and 
ere the blood of such a one had ceased to foam on the floor, such another 
and four friends with him had shrieked and died. But a pig is only the 
unclean animal — the forbidden of the prophet. 


VI. THE AMERICAN ARMY 


I SHOULD very much like to deliver a dissertation on the American army 
and the possibilities of its extension. You see, it is such a beautiful little 
army, and the dear people don’t quite understand what to do with it. The 
theory is that it is an instructional nucleus round which the militia of the 
country will rally, and from which they will get a stiffening in time of 
danger. Yet other people consider that the army should be built, like a pair 
of lazy tongs — on the principle of elasticity and extension — so that in 
time of need it may fill up its skeleton battalions and empty saddle troops. 
This is real wisdom, be-cause the American army, as at present constituted, 
is made up of: — Twenty-five regiments infantry, ten companies each. 

Ten regiments cavalry, twelve companies each. 

Five regiments artillery, twelve companies each. 

Now there is a notion in the air to reorganize the service on these lines: 
— Eighteen regiments infantry at four battalions, four companies each; 
third battalion, skeleton; fourth on paper. 

Eight regiments cavalry at four battalions, four troops each; third 
battalion, skeleton; fourth on paper. 

Five regiments artillery at four battalions, four companies each; third 
battalion, skeleton; fourth on paper. 

Observe the beauty of this business. The third battalion will have its 
officers, but no men; the fourth will probably have a rendezvous and some 
equipment. 

It is not contemplated to give it anything more definite at present. 
Assuming the regiments to be made up to full complement, we get an army 
of fifty thousand men, which after the need passes away must be cut down 
fifty per cent, to the huge delight of the officers. 

The military needs of the States be three: (a) Frontier warfare, an 
employment well within the grip of the present army of twenty-five 
thousand, and in the nature of things growing less arduous year by year; (b) 
internal riots and commotions which rise up like a dust devil, whirl 
furiously, and die out long before the authorities at Washington could begin 
to fill up even the third skeleton battalions, much less hunt about for 
material for the fourth; (c) civil war, in which, as the case in the affair of the 
North and South, the regular army would be swamped in the mass of militia 
and armed volunteers would turn the land into a hell. 

Yet the authorities persist in regarding an external war as a thing to be 


seriously considered. 

The Power that would disembark troops on American soil would be 
capable of heaving a shovelful of mud into the Atlantic in the hope of 
filling it up. Consequently, the authorities are fascinated with the idea of the 
sliding scale or concertina army. This is an hereditary instinct, for you know 
that when we English have got together two companies, one machine gun, a 
sick bullock, forty generals, and a mass of W. O. forms, we say we possess 
“an army corps capable of indefinite extension.” 

The American army is a beautiful little army. Some day, when all the 
Indians are happily dead or drunk, it ought to make the finest scientific and 
survey corps that the world has ever seen; it does excellent work now, but 
there is this defect in its nature: It is officered, as you know, from West 
Point. 

The mischief of it is that West Point seems to be created for the purpose 
of spreading a general knowledge of military matters among the people. A 
boy goes up to that institution, gets his pass, and returns to civil life, so they 
tell me, with a dangerous knowledge that he is a suckling Von Moltke, and 
may apply his learning when occasion offers. Given trouble, that man will 
be a nuisance, because he is a hideously versatile American, to begin with, 
as cock-sure of himself as a man can be, and with all the racial disregard for 
human life to back him, through any demi-semi-professional generalship. 

In a country where, as the records of the daily papers show, men engaged 
in a conflict with police or jails are all too ready to adopt a military 
formation and get heavily shot in a sort of cheap, half-constructed warfare, 
instead of being decently scared by the appearance of the military, this sort 
of arrangement does not seem wise. 

The bond between the States is of an amazing tenuity. So long as they do 
not absolutely march into the District of Columbia, sit on the Washington 
Statues, and invent a flag of their own, they can legislate, lynch, hunt 
negroes through swamps, divorce, railroad, and rampage as much as ever 
they choose. They do not need knowledge of their own military strength to 
back their genial lawlessness. 

That regular army, which is a dear little army, should be kept to itself, 
blooded on detachment duty, turned into the paths of science, and now and 
again assembled at feasts of Free Masons, and so forth. 

It is too tiny to be a political power. The immortal wreck of the Grand 
Army of the Republic is a political power of the largest and most 
unblushing description. It ought not to help to lay the foundations of an 
amateur military power that is blind and irresponsible. 


By great good luck the evil-minded train, already delayed twelve hours 
by a burned bridge, brought me to the city on a Saturday by way of that 
valley which the Mormons, over their efforts, had caused to blossom like 
the rose. Twelve hours previously I had entered into a new world where, in 
conversation, every one was either a Mormon or a Gentile. It is not seemly 
for a free and independent citizen to dub himself a Gentile, but the Mayor 
of Ogden — which is the Gentile city of the valley — told me that there 
must be some distinction between the two flocks. 

Long before the fruit orchards of Logan or the shining levels of the Salt 
Lake had been reached, that mayor — himself a Gentile, and one renowned 
for his dealings with the Mormons — told me that the great question of the 
existence of the power within the power was being gradually solved by the 
ballot and by education. 

All the beauty of the valley could not make me forget it. And the valley 
is very fair. Bench after bench of land, flat as a table against the flanks of 
the ringing hills, marks where the Salt Lake rested for awhile in its collapse 
from an inland sea to a lake fifty miles long and thirty broad. 

There are the makings of a very fine creed about Mormonism. To begin 
with, the Church is rather more absolute than that of Rome. Drop the 
polygamy plank in the platform, but on the other hand deal lightly with 
certain forms of excess; keep the quality of the recruit down to the low 
mental level, and see that the best of all the agricultural science available is 
in the hands of the elders, and there you have a first-class engine for 
pioneer work. The tawdry mysticism and the borrowing from Freemasonry 
serve the low caste Swede and Dane, the Welshman and the Cornish cotter, 
just as well as a highly organized heaven. 

Then I went about the streets and peeped into people’s front windows, 
and the decorations upon the tables were after the manner of the year 1850. 
Main Street was full of country folk from the desert, come in to trade with 
the Zion Mercantile Co-operative Institute. The Church, I fancy, looks after 
the finances of this thing, and it consequently pays good dividends. 

The faces of the women were not lovely. In-deed, but for the certainty 
that ugly persons are just as irrational in the matter of undivided love as the 
beautiful, it seems that polygamy was a blessed institution for the women, 
and that only the dread threats of the spiritual power could drive the 
hulking, board-faced men into it. The women wore hideous garments, and 
the men appeared to be tied up with strings. 

They would market all that afternoon, and on Sunday go to the praying- 
place. I tried to talk to a few of them, but they spoke strange tongues, and 


stared and behaved like cows. Yet one woman, and not an altogether ugly 
one, confided to me that she hated the idea of Salt Lake City being turned 
into a show-place for the amusement of the Gentiles. 

“If we ‘have our own institutions, that ain’t no reason why people should 
come ‘ere and stare at us, his it?” 

The dropped “h” betrayed her. 

“And when did you leave England?” I said. 

“Summer of ‘84. I am Dorset,” she said. “The Mormon agent was very 
good to us, and we was very poor. Now we’re better off — my father, an’ 
mother, an’ me.” 

“Then you like the State?” 

She misunderstood at first. 

“Oh, I ain’t livin’ in the state of polygamy. Not me, yet. I ain’t married. I 
like where I am. I’ve got things o° my own — and some land.” 

“But I suppose you will — ” 

“Not me. I ain’t like them Swedes an’ Danes. I ain’t got nothin’ to say for 
or against polygamy. It’s the elders’ business, an’ between you an’ me, I 
don’t think it’s going on much longer. You’ll ‘ear them in the ‘ouse to- 
morrer talkin’ as if it was spreadin’ all over America. The Swedes, they 
think it his. I know it hisn’t.” 

“But you’ve got your land all right?” 

“Oh, yes; we’ve got our land, an’ we never say aught against polygamy, 
o° course — father, an’ mother, an’ me.” 

On a table-land overlooking all the city stands the United States garrison 
of infantry and artillery. The State of Utah can do nearly anything it pleases 
until that much-to-be-desired hour when the Gentile vote shall quietly 
swamp out Mormonism; but the garrison is kept there in case of accidents. 
The big, shark-mouthed, pig-eared, heavy-boned farmers sometimes take to 
their creed with wildest fanaticism, and in past years have made life 
excessively unpleasant for the Gentile when he was few in the land. But to- 
day, so far from killing openly or secretly, or burning Gentile farms, it is all 
the Mormon dare do to feebly try to boycott the interloper. His journals 
preach defiance to the United States Government, and in the Tabernacle on 
a Sunday the preachers follow suit. 

When I went there, the place was full of people who would have been 
much better for a washing. 

A man rose up and told them that they were the chosen of God, the elect 
of Israel; that they were to obey their priests, and that there was a good time 
coming. I fancy that they had heard all this before so many times it 


produced no impression whatever, even as the sublimest mysteries of 
another faith lose salt through constant iteration. They breathed heavily 
through their noses, and stared straight in front of them — impassive as flat 
fish. 


VII. AMERICA’S DEFENCELESS COASTS 


JUST suppose that America were twenty days distant from England. Then a 
man could study its customs with undivided soul; but being so very near 
next door, he goes about the land with one eye on the smoke of the flesh- 
pots of the old country across the seas, while with the other he squints 
biliously and prejudicially at the alien. 

I can lay my hand upon my sacred heart and affirm that up to to-day I 
have never taken three consecutive trips by rail without being delayed by an 
accident. That it was an accident to another train makes no difference. My 
own turn may come next. 

A few miles from peaceful, pleasure-loving Lakewood they had managed 
to upset an express goods train to the detriment of the flimsy permanent 
way; and thus the train which should have left at three departed at seven in 
the evening. I was not angry. I was scarcely even interested. When an 
American train starts on time I begin to anticipate disaster — a visitation 
for such good luck, you understand. 

Buffalo is a large village of a quarter of a million inhabitants, situated on 
the seashore, which is falsely called Lake Erie. It is a peaceful place, and 
more like an English county town than most of its friends. 

Once clear of the main business streets, you launch upon miles and miles 
of asphalted roads running between cottages and cut-stone residences of 
those who have money and peace. All the Eastern cities own this fringe of 
elegance, but except in Chicago nowhere is the fringe deeper or more 
heavily widened than in Buffalo. 

The American will go to a bad place because he cannot speak English, 
and is proud of it; but he knows how to make a home for himself and his 
mate, knows how to keep the grass green in front of his veranda, and how 
to fullest use the mechanism of life — hot water, gas, good bell-ropes, 
telephones, etc. His shops sell him delightful household fitments at very 
moderate rates, and he is encompassed with all manner of labor-saving 
appliances. This does not prevent his wife and his daughter working 
themselves to death over household drudgery; but the intention is good. 

When you have seen the outside of a few hundred thousand of these 
homes and the insides of a few score, you begin to understand why the 
American (the respectable one) does not take a deep interest in what they 
call “politics,” and why he is so vaguely and generally proud of the country 
that enables him to be so comfortable. How can the owner of a dainty 


chalet, with smoked-oak furniture, imitation Venetian tapestry curtains, hot 
and cold water laid on, a bed of geraniums and hollyhocks, a baby crawling 
down the veranda, and a self-acting twirly-whirly hose gently hissing over 
the grass in the balmy dusk of an August evening — how can such a man 
despair of the Republic, or descend into the streets on voting days and mix 
cheerfully with “the boys”? 

No, it is the stranger — the homeless jackal of a stranger — whose 
interest in the country is limited to his hotel-bill and a railway-ticket, that 
can run from Dan to Beersheba, crying: — ”All is barren!” 

Every good American wants a home — a pretty house and a little piece 
of land of his very own; and every other good American seems to get it. 

It was when my gigantic intellect was grappling with this question that I 
confirmed a discovery half made in the West. The natives of most classes 
marry young — absurdly young. One of my informants — not the twenty- 
two-year-old husband I met on Lake Chautauqua — said that from twenty 
to twenty-four was about the usual time for this folly. And when I asked 
whether the practice was confined to the constitutionally improvident 
classes, he said “No” very quickly. He said it was a general custom, and 
nobody saw anything wrong with it. 

“T guess, perhaps, very early marriage may account for a good deal of the 
divorce,” said he, reflectively. 

Whereat I was silent. Their marriages and their divorces only concern 
these people; and neither I travelling, nor you, who may come after, have 
any right to make rude remarks about them. Only — only coming from a 
land where a man begins to lightly turn to thoughts of love not before he is 
thirty, I own that playing at house-keeping before that age rather surprised 
me. Out in the West, though, they marry, boys and girls, from sixteen 
upward, and I have met more than one bride of fifteen — husband aged 
twenty. 

“When man and woman are agreed, what can the Kazi do?” 

From those peaceful homes, and the envy they inspire (two trunks and a 
walking-stick and a bit of pine forest in British Columbia are not 
satisfactory, any way you look at them), I turned me to the lake front of 
Buffalo, where the steamers bellow to the grain elevators, and the 
locomotives yell to the coal-shutes, and the canal barges jostle the lumber- 
raft half a mile long as it snakes across the water in tow of a launch, and 
earth, and sky, and sea alike are thick with smoke. 

In the old days, before the railway ran into the city, all the business 
quarters fringed the lake-shore where the traffic was largest. To-day the 


business quarters have gone up-town to meet the railroad; the lake traffic 
still exists, but you shall find a narrow belt of red-brick desolation, broken 
windows, gap-toothed doors, and streets where the grass grows between the 
crowded wharves and the bustling city. To the lake front comes wheat from 
Chicago, lumber, coal, and ore, and a large trade in cheap excursionists. 

It was my felicity to catch a grain steamer and an elevator emptying that 
same steamer. The steamer might have been two thousand tons burden. She 
was laden with wheat in bulk; from stem to stern, thirteen feet deep, lay the 
clean, red wheat. There was no twenty-five per cent dirt admixture about it 
at all. It was wheat, fit for the grindstones as it lay. They manoeuvred the 
fore-hatch of that steamer directly under an elevator — a house of red tin a 
hundred and fifty feet high. Then they let down into that fore-hatch a trunk 
as if it had been the trunk of an elephant, but stiff, because it was a pipe of 
iron-champed wood. And the trunk had a steel-shod nose to it, and 
contained an endless chain of steel buckets. 

Then the captain swore, raising his eyes to heaven, and a gruff voice 
answered him from the place he swore at, and certain machinery, also in the 
firmament, began to clack, and the glittering, steel-shod nose of that trunk 
burrowed into the wheat, and the wheat quivered and sunk upon the instant 
as water sinks when the siphon sucks, because the steel buckets within the 
trunk were flying upon their endless round, carrying away each its 
appointed morsel of wheat. 

The elevator was a Persian well wheel — a wheel squashed out thin and 
cased in a pipe, a wheel driven not by bullocks, but by much horse-power, 
licking up the grain at the rate of thou-sands of bushels the hour. And the 
wheat sunk into the fore-hatch while a man looked — sunk till the brown 
timbers of the bulkheads showed bare, and men leaped down through 
clouds of golden dust and shovelled the wheat furiously round the nose of 
the trunk, and got a steam-shovel of glittering steel and made that shovel 
also, till there remained of the grain not more than a horse leaves in the fold 
of his nose-bag. 

In this manner do they handle wheat at Buffalo. On one side of the 
elevator is the steamer, on the other the railway track; and the wheat is 
loaded into the cars in bulk. Wah! wah! God is great, and I do not think He 
ever intended Gar Sahai or Luckman Narain to supply England with her 
wheat. India can cut in not without profit to herself when her harvest is 
good and the American yield poor; but this very big country can, upon the 
average, supply the earth with all the beef and bread that is required. 

A man in the train said to me: — ”We kin feed all the earth, jest as easily 


as we kin whip all the earth.” 

Now the second statement is as false as the first is true. One of these days 
the respectable Republic will find this out. 

Unfortunately we, the English, will never be the people to teach her; 
because she is a chartered libertine allowed to say and do anything she 
likes, from demanding the head of the empress in an editorial waste-basket, 
to chevying Canadian schooners up and down the Alaska Seas. It is 
perfectly impossible to go to war with these people, whatever they may do. 

They are much too nice, in the first place, and in the second, it would 
throw out all the passenger traffic of the Atlantic, and upset the financial 
arrangements of the English syndicates who have invested their money in 
breweries, railways, and the like, and in the third, it’s not to be done. 
Everybody knows that, and no one better than the American. 

Yet there are other powers who are not “ohai band” (of the brotherhood) 
— China, for instance. Try to believe an irresponsible writer when he 
assures you that China’s fleet to-day, if properly manned, could waft the 
entire American navy out of the water and into the blue. The big, fat 
Republic that is afraid of nothing, because nothing up to the present date 
has happened to make her afraid, is as unprotected as a jelly-fish. Not 
internally, of course — it would be madness for any Power to throw men 
into America; they would die — but as far as regards coast defence. 

From five miles out at sea (I have seen a test of her “fortified” ports) a 
ship of the power of H. M. S. “Collingwood” (they haven’t run her on a 
rock yet) would wipe out any or every town from San Francisco to Long 
Branch; and three first-class ironclads would account for New York, 
Bartholdi’s Statue and all. 

Reflect on this. “Twould be “Pay up or go up” round the entire coast of 
the United States. To this furiously answers the patriotic American: — ”We 
should not pay. We should invent a Columbiad in Pittsburg or — or 
anywhere else, and blow any outsider into h — 1.” 

They might invent. They might lay waste their cities and retire inland, for 
they can subsist entirely on their own produce. Meantime, in a war waged 
the only way it could be waged by an unscrupulous Power, their coast cities 
and their dock-yards would be ashes. They could construct their navy 
inland if they liked, but you could never bring a ship down to the water- 
ways, as they stand now. 

They could not, with an ordinary water patrol, despatch one regiment of 
men six miles across the seas. There would be about five million 
excessively angry, armed men pent up within American limits. These men 


would require ships to get themselves afloat. The country has no such ships, 
and until the ships were built New York need not be allowed a single- 
wheeled carriage within her limits. 

Behold now the glorious condition of this Republic which has no fear. 
There is ransom and loot past the counting of man on her seaboard alone — 
plunder that would enrich a nation — and she has neither a navy nor half a 
dozen first-class ports to guard the whole. No man catches a snake by the 
tail, because the creature will sting; but you can build a fire around a snake 
that will make it squirm. 

The country is supposed to be building a navy now. When the ships are 
completed her alliance will be worth having — if the alliance of any 
republic can be relied upon. For the next three years she can be hurt, and 
badly hurt. Pity it is that she is of our own blood, looking at the matter from 
a Pindarris point of view. Dog cannot eat dog. 

These sinful reflections were prompted by the sight of the beautifully 
unprotected condition of Buffalo — a city that could be made to pay up five 
million dollars without feeling it. There are her companies of infantry in a 
sort of port there. A gun-boat brought over in pieces from Niagara could get 
the money and get away before she could be caught, while an unarmored 
gun-boat guarding Toronto could ravage the towns on the lakes. When one 
hears so much of the nation that can whip the earth, it is, to say the least of 
it, surprising to find her so temptingly spankable. 

The average American citizen seems to have a notion that any Power 
engaged in strife with the Star Spangled Banner will disembark men from 
flat-bottomed boats on a convenient beach for the purpose of being shot 
down by local militia. In his own simple phraseology: — ”Not by a darned 
sight. No, sir.” 

Ransom at long range will be about the size of it — cash or crash. 

Let us revisit calmer scenes. 

In the heart of Buffalo there stands a magnificent building which the 
population do innocently style a music-hall. Everybody comes here of 
evenings to sit around little tables and listen to a first-class orchestra. The 
place is something like the Gaiety Theatre at Simla, enlarged twenty times. 
The “Light Brigade” of Buffalo occupy the boxes and the stage, “as it was 
at Simla in the days of old,” and the others sit in the parquet. Here I went 
with a friend — poor or boor is the man who cannot pick up a friend for a 
season in America — and here was shown the really smart folk of the city. I 
grieve to say I laughed, because when an American wishes to be correct he 
sets himself to imitate the Englishman. This he does vilely, and earns not 


only the contempt of his brethren, but the amused scorn of the Briton. 

I saw one man who was pointed out to me as being the glass of fashion 
hereabouts. He was aggressively English in his get-up. From eye-glass to 
trouser-hem the illusion was perfect, but — he wore with evening-dress 
buttoned boots with brown cloth tops! Not till I wandered about this land 
did I understand why the comic papers belabor the Anglomaniac. 

Certain young men of the more idiotic sort launch into dog-carts and 
raiment of English cut, and here in Buffalo they play polo at four in the 
afternoon. I saw three youths come down to the polo-ground faultlessly 
attired for the game and mounted on their best ponies. Expecting a game, I 
lingered; but I was mistaken. These three shining ones with the very new 
yellow hide boots and the red silk sashes had assembled themselves for the 
purpose of knocking the ball about. They smote with great solemnity up 
and down the grounds, while the little boys looked on. When they trotted, 
which was not seldom, they rose and sunk in their stirrups with a 
conscientiousness that cried out “Riding-school!” from afar. 

Other young men in the park were riding after the English manner, in 
neatly cut riding-trousers and light saddles. Fate in derision had made each 
youth bedizen his animal with a checkered enamelled leather brow-band 
visible half a mile away — a black-and-white checkered brow-band! They 
can’t do it, any more than an Englishman, by taking cold, can add that 
indescribable nasal twang to his orchestra. 

The other sight of the evening was a horror. The little tragedy played 
itself out at a neighboring table where two very young men and two very 
young women were sitting. It did not strike me till far into the evening that 
the pimply young reprobates were making the girls drunk. They gave them 
red wine and then white, and the voices rose slightly with the maidens’ 
cheek flushes. I watched, wishing to stay, and the youths drank till their 
speech thickened and their eye-balls grew watery. It was sickening to see, 
because I knew what was going to happen. My friend eyed the group, and 
said: — ”Maybe they’re children of respectable people. I hardly think, 
though, they’d be allowed out without any better escort than these boys. 
And yet the place is a place where every one comes, as you see. They may 
be Little Immoralities — in which case they wouldn’t be so hopelessly 
overcome with two glasses of wine. They may be — ” 

Whatever they were they got indubitably drunk — there in that lovely 
hall, surrounded by the best of Buffalo society. One could do nothing 
except invoke the judgment of Heaven on the two boys, themselves half 
sick with liquor. At the close of the performance the quieter maiden laughed 


vacantly and protested she couldn’t keep her feet. The four linked arms, and 
staggering, flickered out into the street — drunk, gentlemen and ladies, as 
Davy’s swine, drunk as lords! They disappeared down a side avenue, but I 
could hear their laughter long after they were out of sight. 

And they were all four children of sixteen and seventeen. Then, recanting 
previous opinions, I became a prohibitionist. Better it is that a man should 
go without his beer in public places, and content himself with swearing at 
the narrow-mindedness of the majority; better it is to poison the inside with 
very vile temperance drinks, and to buy lager furtively at back-doors, than 
to bring temptation to the lips of young fools such as the four I had seen. I 
understand now why the preachers rage against drink. I have said: “There is 
no harm in it, taken moderately;” and yet my own demand for beer helped 
directly to send those two girls reeling down the dark street to — God alone 
knows what end. 

If liquor is worth drinking, it is worth taking a little trouble to come at — 
such trouble as a man will undergo to compass his own desires. It is not 
good that we should let it lie before the eyes of children, and I have been a 
fool in writing to the contrary. Very sorry for myself, I sought a hotel, and 
found in the hall a reporter who wished to know what I thought of the 
country. Him I lured into conversation about his own profession, and from 
him gained much that confirmed me in my views of the grinding tyranny of 
that thing which they call the Press here. Thus: — I — But you talk about 
interviewing people whether they like it or not. Have you no bounds 
beyond which even your indecent curiosity must not go? 

HE — I haven’t struck ‘em yet. What do you think of interviewing a 
widow two hours after her husband’s death, to get her version of his life? 

I — I think that is the work of a ghoul. Must the people have no privacy? 

HE — There is no domestic privacy in America. If there was, what the 
deuce would the papers do? See here. Some time ago I had an assignment 
to write up the floral tributes when a prominent citizen had died. 

I — Translate, please; I do not understand your pagan rites and 
ceremonies. 

HE — I was ordered by the office to describe the flowers, and wreaths, 
and so on, that had been sent to a dead man’s funeral. Well, I went to the 
house. There was no one there to stop me, so I yanked the tinkler — pulled 
the bell — and drifted into the room where the corpse lay all among the 
roses and smilax. I whipped out my note-book and pawed around among 
the floral tributes, turn-ing up the tickets on the wreaths and seeing who had 
sent them. In the middle of this I heard some one saying: “Please, oh, 


please!” behind me, and there stood the daughter of the house, just bathed 
in tears — I — You unmitigated brute! 

HE — Pretty much what I felt myself. “I’m very sorry, miss,” I said, “to 
intrude on the privacy of your grief. Trust me, I shall make it as little 
painful as possible.” 

I — But by what conceivable right did you outrage — HE — Hold your 
horses. I’m telling you. Well, she didn’t want me in the house at all, and 
between her sobs fairly waved me away. I had half the tributes described, 
though, and the balance I did partly on the steps when the stiff ‘un came 
out, and partly in the church. The preacher gave the sermon. That wasn’t 
my assignment. I skipped about among the floral tributes while he was 
talking. I could have made no excuse if I had gone back to the office and 
said that a pretty girl’s sobs had stopped me obeying orders. I had to do it. 
What do you think of it all? 

I (slowly) — Do you want to know? 

HE (with his note-book ready) — Of course. How do you regard it? 

I — It makes me regard your interesting nation with the same shuddering 
curiosity that I should bestow on a Pappan cannibal chewing the scalp off 
his mother’s skull. Does that convey any idea to your mind? It makes me 
regard the whole pack of you as heathens — real heathens — not the sort 
you send missions to — creatures of another flesh and blood. You ought to 
have been shot, not dead, but through the stomach, for your share in the 
scandalous business, and the thing you call your newspaper ought to have 
been sacked by the mob, and the managing proprietor hanged. 

HE — From which, I suppose you have nothing of that kind in your 
country? 

Oh! “Pioneer,” venerable “Pioneer,” and you not less honest press of 
India, who are occasionally dull but never blackguardly, what could I say? 
A mere “No,” shouted never so loudly, would not have met the needs of the 
case. I said no word. 

The reporter went away, and I took a train for Niagara Falls, which are 
twenty-two miles distant from this bad town, where girls get drunk of 
nights and reporters trample on corpses in the drawing-rooms of the brave 
and the free! 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL: 1892-1913 
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This travel collection of letters includes pieces that were printed in various 
newspapers. The Letters entitled ‘FROM TIDEWAY TO TIDEWAY’ were 
published originally in The Times, those entitled ‘LETTERS TO THE 
FAMILY’ in The Morning Post and those entitled ‘EGYPT OF THE 
MAGICIANS’ were printed in Nash’s Magazine . 
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FROM TIDEWAY TO TIDEWAY 1892-95 


IN SIGHT OF MONADNOCK 


After the gloom of gray Atlantic weather, our ship came to America in a 
flood of winter sunshine that made unaccustomed eyelids blink, and the 
New Yorker, who is nothing if not modest, said, “This isn’t a sample of our 
really fine days. Wait until such and such times come, or go to such and a 
such a quarter of the city.” We were content, and more than content, to drift 
aimlessly up and down the brilliant streets, wondering a little why the finest 
light should be wasted on the worst pavements in the world; to walk round 
and round Madison Square, because that was full of beautifully dressed 
babies playing counting-out games, or to gaze reverently at the broad- 
shouldered, pug-nosed Irish New York policemen. Wherever we went there 
was the sun, lavish and unstinted, working nine hours a day, with the colour 
and the clean-cut lines of perspective that he makes. That any one should 
dare to call this climate muggy, yea, even ‘subtropical,’ was a shock. There 
came such a man, and he said, ‘Go north if you want weather — weather 
that is weather. Go to New England.’ So New York passed away upon a 
sunny afternoon, with her roar and rattle, her complex smells, her triply 
over-heated rooms, and much too energetic inhabitants, while the train went 
north to the lands where the snow lay. It came in one sweep — almost, it 
seemed, in one turn of the wheels — covering the winter-killed grass and 
turning the frozen ponds that looked so white under the shadow of lean 
trees into pools of ink. 

As the light closed in, a little wooden town, white, cloaked, and dumb, 
slid past the windows, and the strong light of the car lamps fell upon a 
sleigh (the driver furred and muffled to his nose) turning the corner of a 
street. Now the sleigh of a picture-book, however well one knows it, is 
altogether different from the thing in real life, a means of conveyance at a 
journey’s end; but it is well not to be over-curious in the matter, for the 
same American who has been telling you at length how he once followed a 
kilted Scots soldier from Chelsea to the Tower, out of pure wonder and 
curiosity at his bare knees and sporran, will laugh at your interest in ‘just a 
cutter.’ 

The staff of the train — surely the great American nation would be lost if 
deprived of the ennobling society of brakeman, conductor, Pullman-car 


conductor, negro porter, and newsboy — told pleasant tales, as they spread 
themselves at ease in the smoking compartments, of snowings up the line to 
Montreal, of desperate attacks — four engines together and a snow-plough 
in front — on drifts thirty feet high, and the pleasures of walking along the 
tops of goods wagons to brake a train, with the thermometer thirty below 
freezing. ‘It comes cheaper to kill men that way than to put air-brakes on 
freight-cars,’ said the brakeman. 

Thirty below freezing! It was inconceivable till one stepped out into it at 
midnight, and the first shock of that clear, still air took away the breath as 
does a plunge into sea-water. A walrus sitting on a woolpack was our host 
in his sleigh, and he wrapped us in hairy goatskin coats, caps that came 
down over the ears, buffalo robes and blankets, and yet more buffalo-robes 
till we, too, looked like walruses and moved almost as gracefully. The night 
was as keen as the edge of a newly-ground sword; breath froze on the coat- 
lapels in snow; the nose became without sensation, and the eyes wept 
bitterly because the horses were in a hurry to get home; and whirling 
through air at zero brings tears. But for the jingle of the sleigh-bells the ride 
might have taken place in a dream, for there was no sound of hoofs upon 
the snow, the runners sighed a little now and again as they glided over an 
inequality, and all the sheeted hills round about were as dumb as death. 
Only the Connecticut River kept up its heart and a lane of black water 
through the packed ice; we could hear the stream worrying round the heels 
of its small bergs. Elsewhere there was nothing but snow under the moon 
— snow drifted to the level of the stone fences or curling over their tops in 
a lip of frosted silver; snow banked high on either side of the road, or lying 
heavy on the pines and the hemlocks in the woods, where the air seemed, 
by comparison, as warm as a conservatory. It was beautiful beyond 
expression, Nature’s boldest sketch in black and white, done with a 
Japanese disregard of perspective, and daringly altered from time to time by 
the restless pencils of the moon. 

In the morning the other side of the picture was revealed in the colours of 
the sunlight. There was never a cloud in the sky that rested on the snow-line 
of the horizon as a sapphire on white velvet. Hills of pure white, or 
speckled and furred with woods, rose up above the solid white levels of the 
fields, and the sun rioted over their embroideries till the eyes ached. Here 
and there on the exposed slopes the day’s warmth — the thermometer was 
nearly forty degrees — and the night’s cold had made a bald and shining 
crust upon the snow; but the most part was soft powdered stuff, ready to 
catch the light on a thousand crystals and multiply it sevenfold. Through 


this magnificence, and thinking nothing of it, a wood-sledge drawn by two 
shaggy red steers, the unbarked logs diamond-dusted with snow, shouldered 
down the road in a cloud of frosty breath. It is the mark of inexperience in 
this section of the country to confound a sleigh which you use for riding 
with the sledge that is devoted to heavy work; and it is, I believe, a still 
greater sign of worthlessness to think that oxen are driven, as they are in 
most places, by scientific twisting of the tail. The driver with red mittens on 
his hands, felt overstockings that come up to his knees, and, perhaps, a 
silvery-gray coon-skin coat on his back, walks beside, crying, ‘Gee, haw!’ 
even as is written in American stories. And the speech of the driver explains 
many things in regard to the dialect story, which at its best is an infliction to 
many. Now that I have heard the long, unhurried drawl of Vermont, my 
wonder is, not that the New England tales should be printed in what, for the 
sake of argument, we will call English and its type, but rather that they 
should not have appeared in Swedish or Russian. Our alphabet is too 
limited. This part of the country belongs by laws unknown to the United 
States, but which obtain all the world over, to the New England story and 
the ladies who write it. You feel this in the air as soon as you see the white- 
painted wooden houses left out in the snow, the austere schoolhouse, and 
the people — the men of the farms, the women who work as hard as they 
with, it may be, less enjoyment of life — the other houses, well painted and 
quaintly roofed, that belong to Judge This, Lawyer That, and Banker Such 
an one; all powers in the metropolis of six thousand folk over by the 
railway station. More acutely still, do you realise the atmosphere when you 
read in the local paper announcements of ‘chicken suppers’ and ‘church 
sociables’ to be given by such and such a denomination, sandwiched 
between paragraphs of genial and friendly interest, showing that the 
countryside live (and without slaying each other) on terms of terrifying 
intimacy. 

The folk of the old rock, the dwellers in the older houses, born and raised 
hereabouts, would not live out of the town for any consideration, and there 
are insane people from the South — men and women from Boston and the 
like — who actually build houses out in the open country, two, and even 
three miles from Main Street which is nearly 400 yards long, and the centre 
of life and population. With the strangers, more particularly if they do not 
buy their groceries ‘in the street,’ which means, and is, the town, the town 
has little to do; but it knows everything, and much more also, that goes on 
among them. Their dresses, their cattle, their views, the manners of their 
children, their manner towards their servants, and every other conceivable 


thing, is reported, digested, discussed, and rediscussed up and down Main 
Street. Now, the wisdom of Vermont, not being at all times equal to 
grasping all the problems of everybody else’s life with delicacy, sometimes 
makes pathetic mistakes, and the town is set by the ears. You will see, 
therefore, that towns of a certain size do not differ materially all the world 
over. The talk of the men of the farms is of their farms — purchase, 
mortgage, and sale, recorded rights, boundary lines, and road tax. It was in 
the middle of New Zealand, on the edge of the Wild horse plains, that I 
heard this talk last, when a man and his wife, twenty miles from the nearest 
neighbour, sat up half the night discussing just the same things that the men 
talked of in Main Street, Vermont, U.S.A. 

There is one man in the State who is much exercised over this place. He 
is a farm-hand, raised in a hamlet fifteen or twenty miles from the nearest 
railway, and, greatly daring, he has wandered here. The bustle and turmoil 
of Main Street, the new glare of the electric lights and the five-storeyed 
brick business block, frighten and distress him much. He has taken service 
on a farm well away from these delirious delights, and, says he, ‘I’ve been 
offered $25 a month to work in a bakery at New York. But you don’t get me 
to no New York, I’ve seen this place an’ it just scares me,’ His strength is in 
the drawing of hay and the feeding of cattle. Winter life on a farm does not 
mean the comparative idleness that is so much written of. Each hour seems 
to have its sixty minutes of work; for the cattle are housed and eat eternally; 
the colts must be turned out for their drink, and the ice broken for them if 
necessary; then ice must be stored for the summer use, and then the real 
work of hauling logs for firewood begins. New England depends for its fuel 
on the woods. The trees are ‘blazed’ in the autumn just before the fall of the 
leaf, felled later, cut into four-foot lengths, and, as soon as the friendly 
snow makes sledging possible, drawn down to the woodhouse. Afterwards 
the needs of the farm can be attended to, and a farm, like an arch, is never at 
rest. A little later will come maple-sugar time, when the stately maples are 
tapped as the sap begins to stir, and be-ringed with absurd little buckets (a 
cow being milked into a thimble gives some idea of the disproportion), 
which are emptied into cauldrons. Afterwards (this is the time of the 
‘sugaring-off parties’) you pour the boiled syrup into tins full of fresh snow, 
where it hardens, and you pretend to help and become very sticky and make 
love, boys and girls together. Even the introduction of patent sugar 
evaporators has not spoiled the love-making. 

There is a certain scarcity of men to make love with; not so much in 
towns which have their own manufactories and lie within a lover’s Sabbath- 


day journey of New York, but in the farms and villages. The men have gone 
away — the young men are fighting fortune further West, and the women 
remain — remain for ever as women must. On the farms, when the children 
depart, the old man and the old woman strive to hold things together 
without help, and the woman’s portion is work and monotony. Sometimes 
she goes mad to an extent which appreciably affects statistics and is put 
down in census reports. More often, let us hope, she dies. In the villages 
where the necessity for heavy work is not so urgent the women find 
consolation in the formation of literary clubs and circles, and so gather to 
themselves a great deal of wisdom in their own way. That way is not 
altogether lovely. They desire facts and the knowledge that they are at a 
certain page in a German or an Italian book before a certain time, or that 
they have read the proper books in a proper way. At any rate, they have 
something to do that seems as if they were doing something. It has been 
said that the New England stories are cramped and narrow. Even a far-off 
view of the iron-bound life whence they are drawn justifies the author. You 
can carve a nut in a thousand different ways by reason of the hardness of 
the shell. 

Twenty or thirty miles across the hills, on the way to the Green 
Mountains, lie some finished chapters of pitiful stories — a few score 
abandoned farms, started in a lean land, held fiercely so long as there was 
any one to work them, and then left on the hill-sides. Beyond this 
desolation are woods where the bear and the deer still find peace, and 
sometimes even the beaver forgets that he is persecuted and dares to build 
his lodge. These things were told me by a man who loved the woods for 
their own sake and not for the sake of slaughter — a quiet, slow-spoken 
man of the West, who came across the drifts on show-shoes and refrained 
from laughing when I borrowed his foot-gear and tried to walk. The 
gigantic lawn-tennis bats strung with hide are not easy to manoeuvre. If you 
forget to keep the long heels down and trailing in the snow you turn over 
and become as a man who fails into deep water with a life-belt tied to his 
ankles. If you lose your balance, do not attempt to recover it, but drop, half- 
sitting and half-kneeling, over as large an area as possible. When you have 
mastered the wolf-step, can slide one shoe above the other deftly, that is to 
say, the sensation of paddling over a ten-foot-deep drift and taking short 
cuts by buried fences is worth the ankle-ache. The man from the West 
interpreted to me the signs on the snow, showed how a fox (this section of 
the country is full of foxes, and men shoot them because riding is 
impossible) leaves one kind of spoor, walking with circumspection as 


becomes a thief, and a dog, who has nothing to be ashamed of, but widens 
his four legs and plunges, another; how coons go to sleep for the winter and 
squirrels too, and how the deer on the Canada border trample down deep 
paths that are called yards and are caught there by inquisitive men with 
cameras, who hold them by their tails when the deer have blundered into 
deep snow, and so photograph their frightened dignity. He told me of people 
also — the manners and customs of New Englanders here, and how they 
blossom and develop in the Far West on the newer railway lines, when 
matters come very nearly to civil war between rival companies racing for 
the same cafion; how there is a country not very far away called Caledonia, 
populated by the Scotch, who can give points to a New Englander in a 
bargain, and how these same Scotch-Americans by birth, name their 
townships still after the cities of their thrifty race. It was all as new and 
delightful as the steady ‘scrunch’ of the snow-shoes and the dazzling silence 
of the hills. 

Beyond the very furthest range, where the pines turn to a faint blue haze 
against the one solitary peak — a real mountain and not a hill — showed 
like a gigantic thumbnail pointing heavenward. 

‘And that’s Monadnock,’ said the man from the West; ‘all the hills have 
Indian names. You left Wantastiquet on your right coming out of town,’ 

You know how it often happens that a word shuttles in and out of many 
years, waking all sorts of incongruous associations. I had met Monadnock 
on paper in a shameless parody of Emerson’s style, before ever style or 
verse had interest for me. But the word stuck because of a rhyme, in which 
one was 


... crowned coeval With Monadnock’s crest, And my wings extended 
Touch the East and West. 


Later the same word, pursued on the same principle as that blessed one 
Mesopotamia, led me to and through Emerson, up to his poem on the peak 
itself — the wise old giant ‘busy with his sky affairs,’ who makes us sane 
and sober and free from little things if we trust him. So Monadnock came to 
mean everything that was helpful, healing, and full of quiet, and when I saw 
him half across New Hampshire he did not fail. In that utter stillness a 
hemlock bough, overweighted with snow, came down a foot or two with a 
tired little sigh; the snow slid off and the little branch flew nodding back to 
its fellows. 

For the honour of Monadnock there was made that afternoon an image of 


snow of Gautama Buddha, something too squat and not altogether equal on 
both sides, but with an imperial and reposeful waist. He faced towards the 
mountain, and presently some men in a wood-sledge came up the road and 
faced him. Now, the amazed comments of two Vermont farmers on the 
nature and properties of a swag-bellied god are worth hearing. They were 
not troubled about his race, for he was aggressively white; but rounded 
waists seem to be out of fashion in Vermont. At least, they said so, with rare 
and curious oaths. 

Next day all the idleness and trifling were drowned in a snowstorm that 
filled the hollows of the hills with whirling blue mist, bowed the branches 
of the woods till you ducked, but were powdered all the same when you 
drove through, and wiped out the sleighing tracks. Mother Nature is 
beautifully tidy if you leave her alone. She rounded off every angle, broke 
down every scarp, and tucked the white bedclothes, till not a wrinkle 
remained, up to the chine of the spruces and the hemlocks that would not go 
to sleep. 

‘Now,’ said the man of the West, as we were driving to the station, and 
alas! to New York, ‘all my snow-tracks are gone; but when that snow melts, 
a week hence or a month hence, they’ll all come up again and show where 
I’ve been.’ 

Curious idea, is it not? Imagine a murder committed in the lonely woods, 
a snowstorm that covers the tracks of the flying man before the avenger of 
blood has buried the body, and then, a week later, the withdrawal of the 
traitorous snow, revealing step by step the path Cain took — the six-inch 
dee-trail of his snow-shoes — each step a dark disk on the white till the 
very end. 

There is so much, so very much to write, if it were worth while, about 
that queer little town by the railway station, with its life running, to all 
outward seeming, as smoothly as the hack-coupés on their sleigh mounting, 
and within disturbed by the hatreds and troubles and jealousies that vex the 
minds of all but the gods. For instance — no, it is better to remember the 
lesson Monadnock, and Emerson has said, ‘Zeus hates busy-bodies and 
people who do too much.’ 

That there are such folk, a long nasal drawl across Main Street attests. A 
farmer is unhitching his horses from a post opposite a store. He stands with 
the tie-rope in his hand and gives his opinion to his neighbour and the world 
generally — ’But them there Andersons, they ain’t got no notion of 
etikwette!’ 





ACROSS A CONTINENT 


It is not easy to escape from a big city. An entire continent was waiting to 
be traversed, and, for that reason, we lingered in New York till the city felt 
so homelike that it seemed wrong to leave it. And further, the more one 
studied it, the more grotesquely bad it grew — bad in its paving, bad in its 
streets, bad in its street-police, and but for the kindness of the tides would 
be worse than bad in its sanitary arrangements. No one as yet has 
approached the management of New York in a proper spirit; that is to say, 
regarding it as the shiftless outcome of squalid barbarism and reckless 
extravagance. No one is likely to do so, because reflections on the long, 
narrow pig-trough are construed as malevolent attacks against the spirit and 
majesty of the great American people, and lead to angry comparisons. Yet, 
if all the streets of London were permanently up and all the lamps 
permanently down, this would not prevent the New York streets taken in a 
lump from being first cousins to a Zanzibar foreshore, or kin to the 
approaches of a Zulu kraal. Gullies, holes, ruts, cobbles-stones awry, 
kerbstones rising from two to six inches above the level of the slatternly 
pavement; tram-lines from two to three inches above street level; building 
materials scattered half across the street; lime, boards, cut stone, and ash- 
barrels generally and generously everywhere; wheeled traffic taking its 
chances, dray versus brougham, at cross roads; sway-backed poles whittled 
and unpainted; drunken lamp-posts with twisted irons; and, lastly, a 
generous scatter of filth and more mixed stinks than the winter wind can 
carry away, are matters which can be considered quite apart from the ‘Spirit 
of Democracy’ or ‘the future of this great and growing country.’ In any 
other land, they would be held to represent slovenliness, sordidness, and 
want of capacity. Here it is explained, not once but many times, that they 
show the speed at which the city has grown and the enviable indifference of 
her citizens to matters of detail. One of these days, you are told, everything 
will be taken in hand and put straight. The unvirtuous rulers of the city will 
be swept away by a cyclone, or a tornado, or something big and booming, 
of popular indignation; everybody will unanimously elect the right men, 
who will justly earn the enormous salaries that are at present being paid to 
inadequate aliens for road sweepings, and all will be well. At the same time 
the lawlessness ingrained by governors among the governed during the last 
thirty, forty, or it may be fifty years; the brutal levity of the public 
conscience in regard to public duty; the toughening and suppling of public 


morals, and the reckless disregard for human life, bred by impotent laws 
and fostered by familiarity with needless accidents and criminal neglect, 
will miraculously disappear. If the laws of cause and effect that control even 
the freest people in the world say otherwise, so much the worse for the 
laws. America makes her own. Behind her stands the ghost of the most 
bloody war of the century caused in a peaceful land by long temporising 
with lawlessness, by letting things slide, by shiftlessness and blind 
disregard for all save the material need of the hour, till the hour long 
conceived and let alone stood up full-armed, and men said, ‘Here is an 
unforeseen crisis,’ and killed each other in the name of God for four years. 

In a heathen land the three things that are supposed to be the pillars of 
moderately decent government are regard for human life, justice, criminal 
and civil, as far as it lies in man to do justice, and good roads. In this 
Christian city they think lightly of the first — their own papers, their own 
speech, and their own actions prove it; buy and sell the second at a price 
openly and without shame; and are, apparently, content to do without the 
third. One would almost expect racial sense of humour would stay them 
from expecting only praise — slab, lavish, and slavish — from the stranger 
within their gates. But they do not. If he holds his peace, they forge tributes 
to their own excellence which they put into his mouth, thereby treating their 
own land which they profess to honour as a quack treats his pills. If he 
speaks — but you shall see for yourselves what happens then. And they 
cannot see that by untruth and invective it is themselves alone that they 
injure. 

The blame of their city evils is not altogether with the gentlemen, chiefly 
of foreign extraction, who control the city. These find a people made to 
their hand — a lawless breed ready to wink at one evasion of the law if they 
themselves may profit by another, and in their rare leisure hours content to 
smile over the details of a clever fraud. Then, says the cultured American, 
‘Give us time. Give us time, and we shall arrive.’ The otherwise American, 
who is aggressive, straightway proceeds to thrust a piece of half-hanged 
municipal botch-work under the nose of the alien as a sample of perfected 
effort. There is nothing more delightful than to sit for a strictly limited time 
with a child who tells you what he means to do when he is a man; but when 
that same child, loud-voiced, insistent, unblushingly eager for praise, but 
thin-skinned as the most morbid of hobbledehoys, stands about all your 
ways telling you the same story in the same voice, you begin to yearn for 
something made and finished — say Egypt and a completely dead mummy. 
It is neither seemly nor safe to hint that the government of the largest city in 


the States is a despotism of the alien by the alien for the alien, tempered 
with occasional insurrections of the decent folk. Only the Chinaman washes 
the dirty linen of other lands. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Yes, it is very good to get away once more and pick up the old and ever 
fresh business of the vagrant, loafing through new towns, learned in the 
manners of dogs, babies, and perambulators half the world over, and 
tracking the seasons by the up-growth of flowers in stranger-people’s 
gardens. St. Paul, standing at the barn-door of the Dakota and Minnesota 
granaries, is all things to all men except to Minneapolis, eleven miles away, 
whom she hates and by whom she is patronised. She calls herself the capital 
of the North-West, the new North-West, and her citizens wear, not only the 
tall silk hat of trade, but the soft slouch of the West. She talks in another 
tongue than the New Yorker, and — sure sign that we are far across the 
continent — her papers argue with the San Francisco ones over rate wars 
and the competition of railway companies. St. Paul has been established 
many years, and if one were reckless enough to go down to the business 
quarters one would hear all about her and more also. But the residential 
parts of the town are the crown of it. In common with scores of other cities, 
broad-crowned suburbs — using the word in the English sense — that make 
the stranger jealous. You get here what you do not get in the city — well- 
paved or asphalted roads, planted with trees, and trim side-walks, studded 
with houses of individuality, not boorishly fenced off from each other, but 
standing each on its plot of well-kept turf running down to the pavement. It 
is always Sunday in these streets of a morning. The cable-car has taken the 
men down town to business, the children are at school, and the big dogs, 
three and a third to each absent child, lie nosing the winter-killed grass and 
wondering when the shoots will make it possible for a gentleman to take his 
spring medicine. In the afternoon, the children on tricycles stagger up and 
down the asphalt with due proportion of big dogs at each wheel; the cable- 
cars coming up hill begin to drop the men each at his own door — the door 
of the house that he builded for himself (though the architect incited him to 
that vile little attic tower and useless loggia), and, naturally enough, twilight 
brings the lovers walking two by two along the very quiet ways. You can 
tell from the houses almost the exact period at which they were built, 
whether in the jig-saw days, when if behoved respectability to use unlovely 
turned rails and pierced gable-ends, or during the Colonial craze, which 
means white paint and fluted pillars, or in the latest domestic era, a most 
pleasant mixture, that is, of stained shingles, hooded dormer-windows, 


cunning verandas, and recessed doors. Seeing these things, one begins to 
understand why the Americans visiting England are impressed with the old 
and not with the new. He is not much more than a hundred years ahead of 
the English in design, comfort, and economy, and (this is most important) 
labour-saving appliances in his house. From Newport to San Diego you will 
find the same thing to-day. 

Last tribute of respect and admiration. One little brown house at the end 
of an avenue is shuttered down, and a doctor’s buggy stands before it. On 
the door a large blue and white label says — ’ Scarlet Fever.’ Oh, most 
excellent municipality of St. Paul. It is because of these little things, and not 
by rowdying and racketing in public places, that a nation becomes great and 
free and honoured. In the cars to-night they will be talking wheat, girding at 
Minneapolis, and sneering at Duluth’s demand for twenty feet of water 
from Duluth to the Atlantic — matters of no great moment compared with 
those streets and that label. 


A day later . 

‘Five days ago there wasn’t a foot of earth to see. It was just naturally 
covered with snow,’ says the conductor standing in the rear car of the Great 
Northern train. He speaks as though the snow had hidden something 
priceless. Here is the view: One railway track and a line of staggering 
telegraph poles ending in a dot and a blur on the horizon. To the left and 
right, a sweep as it were of the sea, one huge plain of corn land waiting for 
the spring, dotted at rare intervals with wooden farmhouses, patent self- 
reapers and binders almost as big as the houses, ricks left over from last 
year’s abundant harvest, and mottled here and there with black patches to 
show that the early ploughing had begun. The snow lies in a last few streaks 
and whirls by the track; from sky-line to sky-line is black loam and prairie 
grass so dead that it seems as though no one year’s sun would waken it. 
This is the granary of the land where the farmer who bears the burdens of 
the State — and who, therefore, ascribes last year’s bumper crop to the 
direct action of the McKinley Bill — has, also, to bear the ghastly 
monotony of earth and sky. He keeps his head, having many things to 
attend to, but his wife sometimes goes mad as the women do in Vermont. 
There is little variety in Nature’s big wheat-field. They say that when the 
corn is in the ear, the wind, chasing shadows across it for miles on miles, 
breeds as it were a vertigo in those who must look and cannot turn their 
eyes away. And they tell a nightmare story of a woman who lived with her 
husband for fourteen years at an Army post in just such a land as this. Then 


they were transferred to West Point, among the hills over the Hudson, and 
she came to New York, but the terror of the tall houses grew upon her and 
grew till she went down with brain fever, and the dread of her delirium was 
that the terrible things would topple down and crush her. That is a true 
story. 

They work for harvest with steam-ploughs here. How could mere horses 
face the endless furrows? And they attack the earth with toothed, cogged, 
and spiked engines that would be monstrous in the shops, but here are only 
speckles on the yellow grass. Even the locomotive is cowed. A train of 
freight cars is passing along a line that comes out of the blue and goes on 
till it meets the blue again. Elsewhere the train would move off with a 
joyous, vibrant roar. Here it steals away down the vista of the telegraph 
poles with an awed whisper — steals away and sinks into the soil. 

Then comes a town deep in black mud — a straggly, inch-thick plank 
town, with dull red grain elevators. The open country refuses to be subdued 
even for a few score rods. Each street ends in the illimitable open, and it is 
as though the whole houseless, outside earth were racing through it. 
Towards evening, under a gray sky, flies by an unframed picture of 
desolation. In the foreground a farm wagon almost axle deep in mud, the 
mire dripping from the slow-turning wheels as the man flogs the horses. 
Behind him on a knoll of sodden soggy grass, fenced off by raw rails from 
the landscape at large, are a knot of utterly uninterested citizens who have 
flogged horses and raised wheat in their time, but to-day lie under chipped 
and weather-worn wooden headstones. Surely burial here must be more 
awful to the newly-made ghost than burial at sea. 

There is more snow as we go north, and Nature is hard at work breaking 
up the ground for the spring. The thaw has filled every depression with a 
sullen gray-black spate, and out on the levels the water lies six inches deep, 
in stretch upon stretch, as far as the eye can reach. Every culvert is full, and 
the broken ice clicks against the wooden pier-guards of the bridges. 
Somewhere in this flatness there is a refreshing jingle of spurs along the 
cars, and a man of the Canadian Mounted Police swaggers through with his 
black fur cap and the yellow tab aside, his well-fitting overalls and his 
better set-up back. One wants to shake hands with him because he is clean 
and does not slouch nor spit, trims his hair, and walks as a man should. 
Then a custom-house officer wants to know too much about cigars, whisky, 
and Florida water. Her Majesty the Queen of England and Empress of India 
has us in her keeping. Nothing has happened to the landscape, and 
Winnipeg, which is, as it were, a centre of distribution for emigrants, stands 


up to her knees in the water of the thaw. The year has turned in earnest, and 
somebody is talking about the ‘first ice-shove’ at Montreal, 1300 or 1400 
miles east. 

They will not run trains on Sunday at Montreal, and this is Wednesday. 
Therefore, the Canadian Pacific makes up a train for Vancouver at 
Winnipeg. This is worth remembering, because few people travel in that 
train, and you escape any rush of tourists running westward to catch the 
Yokohama boat. The car is your own, and with it the service of the porter. 
Our porter, seeing things were slack, beguiled himself with a guitar, which 
gave a triumphal and festive touch to the journey, ridiculously out of 
keeping with the view. For eight-and-twenty long hours did the bored 
locomotive trail us through a flat and hairy land, powdered, ribbed, and 
speckled with snow, small snow that drives like dust-shot in the wind — the 
land of Assiniboia. Now and again, for no obvious reason to the outside 
mind, there was a town. Then the towns gave place to ‘section so and so’; 
then there were trails of the buffalo, where he once walked in his pride; then 
there was a mound of white bones, supposed to belong to the said buffalo, 
and then the wilderness took up the tale. Some of it was good ground, but 
most of it seemed to have fallen by the wayside, and the tedium of it was 
eternal. 

At twilight — an unearthly sort of twilight — there came another curious 
picture. Thus — a wooden town shut in among low, treeless, rolling ground, 
a calling river that ran unseen between scarped banks; barracks of a 
detachment of mounted police, a little cemetery where ex-troopers rested, a 
painfully formal public garden with pebble paths and foot-high fir trees, a 
few lines of railway buildings, white women walking up and down in the 
bitter cold with their bonnets off, some Indians in red blanketing with 
buffalo horns for sale trailing along the platform, and, not ten yards from 
the track, a cinnamon bear and a young grizzly standing up with extended 
arms in their pens and begging for food. It was strange beyond anything 
that this bald telling can suggest — opening a door into a new world. The 
only commonplace thing about the spot was its name — Medicine Hat, 
which struck me instantly as the only possible name such a town could 
carry. This is that place which later became a town; but I had seen it three 
years before when it was even smaller and was reached by me in a freight- 
car, ticket unpaid for. 

That next moming brought us the Canadian Pacific Railway as one reads 
about it. No pen of man could do justice to the scenery there. The guide- 
books struggle desperately with descriptions, adapted for summer reading, 


of rushing cascades, lichened rocks, waving pines, and snow-capped 
mountains; but in April these things are not there. The place is locked up — 
dead as a frozen corpse. The mountain torrent is a boss of palest emerald 
ice against the dazzle of the snow; the pine-stumps are capped and hooded 
with gigantic mushrooms of snow; the rocks are overlaid five feet deep; the 
rocks, the fallen trees, and the lichens together, and the dumb white lips curl 
up to the track cut in the side of the mountain, and grin there fanged with 
gigantic icicles. You may listen in vain when the train stops for the least 
sign of breath or power among the hills. The snow has smothered the rivers, 
and the great looping trestles run over what might be a lather of suds in a 
huge wash-tub. The old snow near by is blackened and smirched with the 
smoke of locomotives, and its dulness is grateful to aching eyes. But the 
men who live upon the line have no consideration for these things. At a 
halting-place in a gigantic gorge walled in by the snows, one of them reels 
from a tiny saloon into the middle of the track where half-a-dozen dogs are 
chasing a pig off the metals. He is beautifully and eloquently drunk. He 
sings, waves his hands, and collapses behind a shunting engine, while four 
of the loveliest peaks that the Almighty ever moulded look down upon him. 
The landslide that should have wiped that saloon into kindlings has missed 
its mark and has struck a few miles down the line. One of the hillsides 
moved a little in dreaming of the spring and caught a passing freight train. 
Our cars grind cautiously by, for the wrecking engine has only just come 
through. The deceased engine is standing on its head in soft earth thirty or 
forty feet down the slide, and two long cars loaded with shingles are 
dropped carelessly atop of it. It looks so marvellously like a toy train flung 
aside by a child, that one cannot realise what it means till a voice cries, 
‘Any one killed?’ The answer comes back, ‘No; all jumped’; and you 
perceive with a sense of personal insult that this slovenliness of the 
mountain is an affair which may touch your own sacred self. In which 
case.... But the train is out on a trestle, into a tunnel, and out on a trestle 
again. It was here that every one began to despair of the line when it was 
under construction, because there seemed to be no outlet. But a man came, 
as a man always will, and put a descent thus and a curve in this manner, and 
a trestle so; and behold, the line went on. It is in this place that we heard the 
story of the Canadian Pacific Railway told as men tell a many-times- 
repeated tale, with exaggerations and omissions, but an imposing tale, none 
the less. In the beginning, when they would federate the Dominion of 
Canada, it was British Columbia who saw objections to coming in, and the 
Prime Minister of those days promised it for a bribe, an iron band between 


tidewater and tidewater that should not break. Then everybody laughed, 
which seems necessary to the health of most big enterprises, and while they 
were laughing, things were being done. The Canadian Pacific Railway was 
given a bit of a line here and a bit of a line there and almost as much land as 
it wanted, and the laughter was still going on when the last spike was driven 
between east and west, at the very place where the drunken man sprawled 
behind the engine, and the iron band ran from tideway to tideway as the 
Premier said, and people in England said ‘How interesting,’ and proceeded 
to talk about the ‘bloated Army estimates.’ Incidentally, the man who told 
us — he had nothing to do with the Canadian Pacific Railway — explained 
how it paid the line to encourage immigration, and told of the arrival at 
Winnipeg of a train-load of Scotch crofters on a Sunday. They wanted to 
stop then and there for the Sabbath — they and all the little stock they had 
brought with them. It was the Winnipeg agent who had to go among them 
arguing (he was Scotch too, and they could not quite understand it) on the 
impropriety of dislocating the company’s traffic. So their own minister held 
a service in the station, and the agent gave them a good dinner, cheering 
them in Gaelic, at which they wept, and they went on to settle at 
Moosomin, where they lived happily ever afterwards. Of the manager, the 
head of the line from Montreal to Vancouver, our companion spoke with 
reverence that was almost awe. That manager lived in a palace at Montreal, 
but from time to time he would sally forth in his special car and whirl over 
his 3000 miles at 50 miles an hour. The regulation pace is twenty-two, but 
he sells his neck with his head. Few drivers cared for the honour of taking 
him over the road. A mysterious man he was, who ‘carried the profile of the 
line in his head,’ and, more than that, knew intimately the possibilities of 
back country which he had never seen nor travelled over. There is always 
one such man on every line. You can hear similar tales from drivers on the 
Great Western in England or Eurasian stationmasters on the big North- 
Western in India. Then a fellow-traveller spoke, as many others had done, 
on the possibilities of Canadian union with the United States; and his 
language was not the language of Mr. Goldwin Smith. It was brutal in 
places. Summarised it came to a pronounced objection to having anything 
to do with a land rotten before it was ripe, a land with seven million negroes 
as yet unwelded into the population, their race-type unevolved, and rather 
more than crude notions on murder, marriage, and honesty. ‘We’ve picked 
up their ways of politics,’ he said mournfully. “That comes of living next 
door to them; but I don’t think we’re anxious to mix up with their other 
messes. They say they don’t want us. They keep on saying it. There’s a 


nigger on the fence somewhere, or they wouldn’t lie about it.’ 

‘But does it follow that they are lying?’ 

‘Sure. I’ve lived among ‘em. They can’t go straight. There’s some dam’ 
fraud at the back of it.’ 

From this belief he would not be shaken. He had lived among them — 
perhaps had been bested in trade. Let them keep themselves and their 
manners and customs to their own side of the line, he said. 

This is very sad and chilling. It seemed quite otherwise in New York, 
where Canada was represented as a ripe plum ready to fell into Uncle Sam’s 
mouth when he should open it. The Canadian has no special love for 
England — the Mother of Colonies has a wonderful gift for alienating the 
affections of her own household by neglect — but, perhaps, he loves his 
own country. We ran out of the snow through mile upon mile of snow- 
sheds, braced with twelve-inch beams, and planked with two-inch planking. 
In one place a snow slide had caught just the edge of a shed and scooped it 
away as a knife scoops cheese. High up the hills men had built diverting 
barriers to turn the drifts, but the drifts had swept over everything, and lay 
five deep on the top of the sheds. When we woke it was on the banks of the 
muddy Fraser River and the spring was hurrying to meet us. The snow had 
gone; the pink blossoms of the wild currant were open, the budding alders 
stood misty green against the blue black of the pines, the brambles on the 
burnt stumps were in tenderest leaf, and every moss on every stone was this 
year’s work, fresh from the hand of the Maker. The land opened into 
clearings of soft black earth. At one station a hen had laid an egg and was 
telling the world about it. The world answered with a breath of real spring 
— spring that flooded the stuffy car and drove us out on the platform to 
snuff and sing and rejoice and pluck squashy green marsh-flags and throw 
them at the colts, and shout at the wild duck that rose from a jewel-green 
lakelet. God be thanked that in travel one can follow the year! This, my 
spring, I lost last November in New Zealand. Now I shall hold her fast 
through Japan and the summer into New Zealand again. 

Here are the waters of the Pacific, and Vancouver (completely destitute 
of any decent defences) grown out of all knowledge in the last three years. 
At the railway wharf, with never a gun to protect her, lies the Empress of 
India — the Japan boat — and what more auspicious name could you wish 
to find at the end of one of the strong chains of empire? 





THE EDGE OF THE EAST 


The mist was clearing off Yokohama harbour and a hundred junks had their 
sails hoisted for the morning breeze, and the veiled horizon was stippled 
with square blurs of silver. An English man-of-war showed blue-white on 
then haze, so new was the daylight, and all the water lay out as smooth as 
the inside of an oyster shell. Two children in blue and white, their tanned 
limbs pink in the fresh air, sculled a marvellous boat of lemon-hued wood, 
and that was our fairy craft to the shore across the stillness and the mother 
o’ pearl levels. 

There are ways and ways of entering Japan. The best is to descend upon 
it from America and the Pacific — from the barbarians and the deep sea. 
Coming from the East, the blaze of India and the insolent tropical 
vegetation of Singapore dull the eye to half-colours and little tones. It is at 
Bombay that the smell of All Asia boards the ship miles off shore, and 
holds the passenger’s nose till he is clear of Asia again. That is a violent, 
and aggressive smell, apt to prejudice the stranger, but kin none the less to 
the gentle and insinuating flavour that stole across the light airs of the 
daybreak when the fairy boat went to shore — a smell of very clean new 
wood; split bamboo, wood-smoke, damp earth, and the things that people 
who are not white people eat — a homelike and comforting smell. Then 
followed on shore the sound of an Eastern tongue, that is beautiful or not as 
you happen to know it. The Western races have many languages, but a 
crowd of Europeans heard through closed doors talk with the Western pitch 
and cadence. So it is with the East. A line of jinrickshaw coolies sat in the 
sun discoursing to each other, and it was as though they were welcoming a 
return in speech that the listener must know as well as English. They talked 
and they talked, but the ghosts of familiar words would not grow any 
clearer till presently the Smell came down the open streets again, saying 
that this was the East where nothing matters, and trifles old as the Tower of 
Babel mattered less than nothing, and that there were old acquaintances 
waiting at every corner beyond the township. Great is the Smell of the East! 
Railways, telegraphs, docks, and gunboats cannot banish it, and it will 
endure till the railways are dead. He who has not smelt that smell has never 
lived. 

Three years ago Yokohama was sufficiently Europeanised in its shops to 
suit the worst and wickedest taste. To-day it is still worse if you keep to the 
town limits. Ten steps beyond into the fields all the civilisation stops 


exactly as it does in another land a few thousand miles further West. The 
globe-trotting, millionaires anxious to spend money, with a hose on 
whatever caught their libertine fancies, had explained to us aboard-ship that 
they came to Japan in haste, advised by their guide-books to do so, lest the 
land should be suddenly civilised between steamer-sailing and steamer- 
sailing. When they touched land they ran away to the curio shops to buy 
things which are prepared for them — mauve and magenta and blue-vitriol 
things. By this time they have a ‘Murray’ under one arm and an electric- 
blue eagle with a copperas beak and a yellow ‘ʻE pluribus unum ‘ 
embroidered on apple-green silk, under the other. 

We, being wise, sit in a garden that is not ours, but belongs to a 
gentleman in slate-coloured silk, who, solely for the sake of the picture, 
condescends to work as a gardener, in which employ he is sweeping 
delicately a welt of fallen cherry blossoms from under an azalea aching to 
burst into bloom. Steep stone steps, of the colour that nature ripens through 
long winters, lead up to this garden by way of clumps of bamboo grass. You 
see the Smell was right when it talked of meeting old friends. Half-a-dozen 
blue-black pines are standing akimbo against a real sky — not a fog-blur 
nor a cloud-bank, nor a gray dish-clout wrapped round the sun — but a blue 
sky. A cherry tree on a slope below them throws up a wave of blossom that 
breaks all creamy white against their feet, and a clump of willows trail their 
palest green shoots in front of all. The sun sends for an ambassador through 
the azalea bushes a lordly swallow-tailed butterfly, and his squire very like 
the flitting ‘chalk-blue’ of the English downs. The warmth of the East, that 
goes through, not over, the lazy body, is added to the light of the East — the 
splendid lavish light that clears but does not bewilder the eye. Then the new 
leaves of the spring wink like fat emeralds and the loaded branches of 
cherry-bloom grow transparent and glow as a hand glows held up against 
flame. Little, warm sighs come up from the moist, warm earth, and the 
fallen petals stir on the ground, turn over, and go to sleep again. Outside, 
beyond the foliage, where the sunlight lies on the slate-coloured roofs, the 
ridged rice-fields beyond the roofs, and the hills beyond the rice-fields, is 
all Japan — only all Japan; and this that they call the old French Legation is 
the Garden of Eden that most naturally dropped down here after the Fall. 
For some small hint of the beauties to be shown later there is the roof of a 
temple, ridged and fluted with dark tiles, flung out casually beyond the 
comer of the bluff on which the garden stands. Any other curve of the eaves 
would not have consorted with the sweep of the pine branches; therefore, 
this curve was made, and being made, was perfect. The congregation of the 


globe-trotters are in the hotel, scuffling for guides, in order that they may be 
shown the sights of Japan, which is all one sight. They must go to Tokio, 
they must go to Nikko; they must surely see all that is to be seen and then 
write home to their barbarian families that they are getting used to the sight 
of bare, brown legs. Before this day is ended, they will all, thank goodness, 
have splitting headaches and burnt-out eyes. It is better to lie still and hear 
the grass grow — to soak in the heat and the smell and the sounds and the 
sights that come unasked. 

Our garden overhangs the harbour, and by pushing aside one branch we 
look down upon a heavy-sterned fishing-boat, the straw-gold mats of the 
deck-house pushed back to show the perfect order and propriety of the 
housekeeping that is going forward. The father-fisher, sitting frog-fashion, 
is poking at a tiny box full of charcoal, and the light, white ash is blown 
back into the face of a largish Japanese doll, price two shillings and 
threepence in Bayswater. The doll wakes, turns into a Japanese baby 
something more valuable than money could buy — a baby with a shaven 
head and aimless legs. It crawls to the thing in the polished brown box, is 
picked up just as it is ready to eat live coals, and is set down behind a 
thwart, where it drums upon a bucket, addressing the firebox from afar. 
Half-a-dozen cherry blossoms slide off a bough, and waver down to the 
water close to the Japanese doll, who in another minute will be overside in 
pursuit of these miracles. The father-fisher has it by the pink hind leg, and 
this time it is tucked away, all but the top-knot, out of sight among umber 
nets and sepia cordage. Being an Oriental it makes no protest, and the boat 
scuds out to join the little fleet in the offing. 

Then two sailors of a man-of-war come along the sea face, lean over the 
canal below the garden, spit, and roll away. The sailor in port is the only 
superior man. To him all matters rare and curious are either ‘them things’ or 
‘them other things.’ He does not hurry himself, he does not seek Adjectives 
other than those which custom puts into his mouth for all occasions; but the 
beauty of life penetrates his being insensibly till he gets drunk, falls foul of 
the local policeman, smites him into the nearest canal, and disposes of the 
question of treaty revision with a hiccup. All the same, Jack says that he has 
a grievance against the policeman, who is paid a dollar for every strayed 
seaman he brings up to the Consular Courts for overstaying his leave, and 
so forth. Jack says that the little fellows deliberately hinder him from 
getting back to his ship, and then with devilish art and craft of wrestling 
tricks — ’there are about a hundred of ‘em, and they can throw you with 
every qualified one’ — carry him to justice. Now when Jack is softened 


with drink he does not tell lies. This is his grievance, and he says that them 
blanketed consuls ought to know. ‘They plays into each other’s hands, and 
stops you at the Hatoba’ — the policemen do. The visitor who is neither a 
seaman nor drunk, cannot swear to the truth of this, or indeed anything else. 
He moves not only among fascinating scenes and a lovely people but, as he 
is sure to find out before he has been a day ashore, between stormy 
questions. Three years ago there were no questions that were not going to 
be settled off-hand in a blaze of paper lanterns. The Constitution was new. 
It has a gray, pale cover with a chrysanthemum at the back, and a Japanese 
told me then, ‘Now we have Constitution same as other countries, and so it 
is all right. Now we are quite civilised because of Constitution.’ 

[A perfectly irrelevant story comes to mind here. Do you know that in 
Madeira once they had a revolution which lasted just long enough for the 
national poet to compose a national anthem, and then was put down? All 
that is left of the revolt now is the song that you hear on the twangling 
nachettes , the baby-banjoes, of a moonlight night under the banana fronds 
at the back of Funchal. And the high-pitched nasal refrain of it is ‘Consti- 
tuci- oun !’| 

Since that auspicious date it seems that the questions have impertinently 
come up, and the first and the last of them is that of Treaty Revision. Says 
the Japanese Government, ‘Only obey our laws, our new laws that we have 
carefully compiled from all the wisdom of the West, and you shall go up 
country as you please and trade where you will, instead of living cooped up 
in concessions and being judged by consuls. Treat us as you would treat 
France or Germany, and we will treat you as our own subjects.’ 

Here, as you know, the matter rests between the two thousand foreigners 
and the forty million Japanese — a God-send to all editors of Tokio and 
Yokohama, and the despair of the newly arrived in whose nose, remember, 
is the smell of the East, One and Indivisible, Immemorial, Eternal, and, 
above all, Instructive. 

Indeed, it is only by walking out at least half a mile that you escape from 
the aggressive evidences of civilisation, and come out into the rice-fields at 
the back of the town. Here men with twists of blue and white cloth round 
their heads are working knee deep in the thick black mud. The largest field 
may be something less than two tablecloths, while the smallest is, say, a 
speck of undercliff, on to which it were hard to back a ‘rickshaw, wrested 
from the beach and growing its clump of barley within spray-shot of the 
waves. The field paths are the trodden tops of the irrigating cuts, and the 
main roads as wide as two perambulators abreast. From the uplands — the 


beautiful uplands planted in exactly the proper places with pine and maple 
— the ground comes down in terraced pocket on pocket of rich earth to the 
levels again, and it would seem that every heavily-thatched farmhouse was 
chosen with special regard to the view. If you look closely when the people 
go to work you will see that a household spreads itself over plots, maybe, a 
quarter of a mile apart. A revenue map of a village shows that this 
scatteration is apparently designed, but the reason is not given. One thing at 
least is certain. The assessment of these patches can be no light piece of 
work — just the thing, in fact, that would give employment to a large 
number of small and variegated Government officials, any one of whom, 
assuming that he was of an Oriental cast of mind, might make the 
cultivator’s life interesting. I remember now — a second-time-seen place 
brings back things that were altogether buried — seeing three years ago the 
pile of Government papers required in the case of one farm. They were 
many and systematic, but the interesting thing about them was the amount 
of work that they must have furnished to those who were neither cultivators 
nor Treasury officials. 

If one knew Japanese, one could collogue with that gentleman in the 
straw-hat and the blue loincloth who is chopping within a sixteenth of an 
inch of his naked toes with the father and mother of all weed-spuds. His 
version of local taxation might be inaccurate, but it would sure to be 
picturesque. Failing his evidence, be pleased to accept two or three things 
that may or may not be facts of general application. They differ in a 
measure from statements in the books. The present land-tax is nominally 2- 
1/2 per cent, payable in cash on a three, or as some say a five, yearly 
settlement. But, according to certain officials, there has been no settlement 
since 1875. Land lying fallow for a season pays the same tax as land in 
cultivation, unless it is unproductive through flood or calamity (read 
earthquake here). The Government tax is calculated on the capital value of 
the land, taking a measure of about 11,000 square feet or a quarter of an 
acre as the unit. 

Now, one of the ways of getting at the capital value of the land is to see 
what the railways have paid for it. The very best rice land, taking the 
Japanese dollar at three shillings, is about £65:10s per acre. Unirrigated 
land for vegetable growing is something over £9:12s., and forest £2:11s. As 
these are railway rates, they may be fairly held to cover large areas. In 
private sales the prices may reasonably be higher. 

It is to be remembered that some of the very best rice land will bear two 
crops of rice in the year. Most soil will bear two crops, the first being millet, 


rape, vegetables, and so on, sown on dry soil and ripening at the end of 
May. Then the ground is at once prepared for the wet crop, to be harvested 
in October or thereabouts. Land-tax is payable in two instalments. Rice land 
pays between the 1st November and the middle of December and the 1st 
January and the last of February. Other land pays between July and August 
and September and December. Let us see what the average yield is. The 
gentleman in the sun-hat and the loin-cloth would shriek at the figures, but 
they are approximately accurate. Rice naturally fluctuates a good deal, but 
it may be taken in the rough at five Japanese dollars (fifteen shillings) per 
koku of 330 lbs. Wheat and maize of the first spring crop is worth about 
eleven shillings per koku . The first crop gives nearly 1-3/4 koku per tau 
(the quarter acre unit of measurement aforesaid), or eighteen shillings per 
quarter acre, or £3:12s. per acre. The rice crop at two koku or £1:10s. the 
quarter acre gives £6 an acre. Total £9:12s. This is not altogether bad if you 
reflect that the land in question is not the very best rice land, but ordinary 
No. 1, at £25:16s. per acre, capital value. 

A son has the right to inherit his father’s land on the father’s assessment, 
so long as its term runs, or, when the term has expired, has a prior claim as 
against any one else. Part of the taxes, it is said, lies by in the local 
prefecture’s office as a reserve fund against inundations. Yet, and this seems 
a little confusing, there are between five and seven other local, provincial, 
and municipal taxes which can reasonably be applied to the same ends. No 
one of these taxes exceeds a half of the land-tax, unless it be the local 
prefecture tax of 2-1/2 per cent. 

In the old days the people were taxed, or perhaps squeezed would be the 
better word, to about one-half of the produce of the land. There are those 
who may say that the present system is not so advantageous as it looks. 
Beforetime, the farmers, it is true, paid heavily, but only, on their nominal 
holdings. They could, and often did, hold more land than they were 
assessed on. Today a rigid bureaucracy surveys every foot of their farms, 
and upon every foot they have to pay. Somewhat similar complaints are 
made still by the simple peasantry of India, for if there is one thing that the 
Oriental detests more than another, it is the damnable Western vice of 
accuracy. That leads to doing things by rule. Still, by the look of those 
terraced fields, where the water is led so cunningly from level to level, the 
Japanese cultivator must enjoy at least one excitement. If the villages up the 
valley tamper with the water supply, there must surely be excitement down 
the valley — argument, protest, and the breaking of heads. 

The days of romance, therefore, are not all dead. 





This that follows happened on the coast twenty miles through the fields 
from Yokohama, at Kamakura, that is to say, where the great bronze 
Buddha sits facing the sea to hear the centuries go by. He has been 
described again and again — his majesty, his aloofness, and every one of 
his dimensions, the smoky little shrine within him, and the plumed hill that 
makes the background to his throne. For that reason he remains, as he 
remained from the beginning, beyond all hope of description — as it might 
be, a visible god sitting in the garden of a world made new. They sell 
photographs of him with tourists standing on his thumb nail, and, 
apparently, any brute of any gender can scrawl his or its ignoble name over 
the inside of the massive bronze plates that build him up. Think for a 
moment of the indignity and the insult! Imagine the ancient, orderly 
gardens with their clipped trees, shorn turf, and silent ponds smoking in the 
mist that the hot sun soaks up after rain, and the green-bronze image of the 
Teacher of the Law wavering there as it half seems through incense clouds. 
The earth is all one censer, and myriads of frogs are making the haze ring. It 
is too warm to do more than to sit on a stone and watch the eyes that, 
having seen all things, see no more — the down-dropped eyes, the forward 
droop of the head, and the colossal simplicity of the folds of the robe over 
arm and knee. Thus, and in no other fashion, did Buddha sit in the-old days 
when Ananda asked questions and the dreamer began to dream of the lives 
that lay behind him ere the lips moved, and as the Chronicles say: ‘He told 
a tale.’ This would be the way he began, for dreamers in the East tell 
something the same sort of tales to-day: ‘Long ago when Devadatta was 
King of Benares, there lived a virtuous elephant, a reprobate ox, and a King 
without understanding.’ And the tale would end, after the moral had been 
drawn for Ananda’s benefit: ‘Now, the reprobate ox was such an one, and 
the King was such another, but the virtuous elephant was I, myself, 
Ananda.’ Thus, then, he told the tales in the bamboo grove, and the bamboo 
grove is there to-day. Little blue and gray and slate robed figures pass under 
its shadow, buy two or three joss-sticks, disappear into the shrine, that is, 
the body of the god, come out smiling, and drift away through the 
shrubberies. A fat carp in a pond sucks at a fallen leaf with just the sound of 
a wicked little worldly kiss. Then the earth steams, and steams in silence, 
and a gorgeous butterfly, full six inches from wing to wing, cuts through the 
steam in a zigzag of colour and flickers up to the forehead of the god. And 
Buddha said that a man must look on everything as illusion — even light 
and colour — the time-worn bronze of metal against blue-green of pine and 


pale emerald of bamboo — the lemon sash of the girl in the cinnamon 
dress, with coral pins in her hair, leaning against a block of weather- 
bleached stone — and, last, the spray of blood-red azalea that stands on the 
pale gold mats of the tea-house beneath the honey-coloured thatch. To 
overcome desire and covetousness of mere gold, which is often very vilely 
designed, that is conceivable; but why must a man give up the delight of the 
eye, colour that rejoices, light that cheers, and line that satisfies the 
innermost deeps of the heart? Ah, if the Bodhisat had only seen his own 
image! 





OUR OVERSEAS MEN 


All things considered, there are only two kinds of men in the world — those 
that stay at home and those that do not. The second are the most interesting. 
Some day a man will bethink himself and write a book about the breed in a 
book called ‘The Book of the Overseas Club,’ for it is at the clubhouses all 
the way from Aden to Yokohama that the life of the Outside Men is best 
seen and their talk is best heard. A strong family likeness runs through both 
buildings and members, and a large and careless hospitality is the note. 
There is always the same open-doored, high-ceiled house, with matting on 
the floors; the same come and go of dark-skinned servants, and the same 
assembly of men talking horse or business, in raiment that would fatally 
scandalise a London committee, among files of newspapers from a fortnight 
to five weeks old. The life of the Outside Men includes plenty of sunshine, 
and as much air as may be stirring. At the Cape, where the Dutch 
housewives distil and sell the very potent Vanderhum, and the absurd home- 
made hansom cabs waddle up and down the yellow dust of Adderley Street, 
are the members of the big import and export firms, the shipping and 
insurance offices, inventors of mines, and exploiters of new territories with 
now and then an officer strayed from India to buy mules for the 
Government, a Government House aide-de-camp, a sprinkling of the 
officers of the garrison, tanned skippers of the Union and Castle Lines, and 
naval men from the squadron at Simon’s Town. Here they talk of the sins of 
Cecil Rhodes, the insolence of Natal, the beauties or otherwise of the solid 
Boer vote, and the dates of the steamers. The argot is Dutch and Kaffir, and 
every one can hum the national anthem that begins ‘Pack your kit and trek, 
Johnny Bowlegs.’ In the stately Hongkong Clubhouse, which is to the 
further what the Bengal Club is to the nearer East, you meet much the same 
gathering, minus the mining speculators and plus men whose talk is of tea, 
silk, shortings, and Shanghai ponies. The speech of the Outside Men at this 
point becomes fearfully mixed with pidgin-English and local Chinese 
terms, rounded with corrupt Portuguese. At Melbourne, in a long verandah 
giving on a grass plot, where laughing-jackasses laugh very horribly, sit 
wool-kings, premiers, and breeders of horses after their kind. The older men 
talk of the days of the Eureka Stockade and the younger of ‘shearing wars’ 
in North Queensland, while the traveller moves timidly among them 
wondering what under the world every third word means. At Wellington, 
overlooking the harbour (all right-minded clubs should command the sea), 


another, and yet a like, sort of men speak of sheep, the rabbits, the land- 
courts, and the ancient heresies of Sir Julius Vogel; and their more 
expressive sentences borrow from the Maori. And elsewhere, and 
elsewhere, and elsewhere among the Outside Men it is the same — the 
same mixture of every trade, calling, and profession under the sun; the same 
clash of conflicting interests touching the uttermost parts of the earth; the 
same intimate, and sometimes appalling knowledge of your neighbour’s 
business and shortcomings; the same large-palmed hospitality, and the same 
interest on the part of the, younger men in the legs of a horse. Decidedly, it 
is at the Overseas Club all the world over that you get to know some little 
of the life of the community. London is egoistical, and the world for her 
ends with the four-mile cab radius. There is no provincialism like the 
provincialism of London. That big slack-water coated with the drift and 
rubbish of a thousand men’s thoughts esteems itself the open sea because 
the waves of all the oceans break on her borders. To those in her midst she 
is terribly imposing, but they forget that there is more than one kind of 
imposition. Look back upon her from ten thousand miles, when the mail is 
just in at the Overseas Club, and she is wondrous tiny. Nine-tenths of her 
news — so vital, so epoch-making over there — loses its significance, and 
the rest is as the scuffling of ghosts in a back-attic. 

Here in Yokohama the Overseas Club has two mails and four sets of 
papers — English, French, German, and American, as suits the variety of its 
constitution — and the verandah by the sea, where the big telescope stands, 
is a perpetual feast of the Pentecost. The population of the club changes 
with each steamer in harbour, for the sea-captains swing in, are met with 
‘Hello! where did you come from?’ and mix at the bar and billiard-tables 
for their appointed time and go to sea again. The white-painted warships 
supply their contingent of members also, and there are wonderful men, 
mines of most fascinating adventure, who have an interest in sealing-brigs 
that go to the Kurile Islands, and somehow get into trouble with the Russian 
authorities. Consuls and judges of the Consular Courts meet men over on 
leave from the China ports, or it may be Manila, and they all talk tea, silk, 
banking, and exchange with its fixed residents. Everything is always as bad 
as it can possibly be, and everybody is on the verge of ruin. That is why, 
when they have decided that life is no longer worth living, they go down to 
the skittle-alley — to commit suicide. From the outside, when a cool wind 
blows among the papers and there is a sound of smashing ice in an inner 
apartment, and every third man is talking about the approaching races, the 
life seems to be a desirable one. ‘What more could a man need to make him 


happy?’ says the passer-by. A perfect climate, a lovely country, plenty of 
pleasant society, and the politest people on earth to deal with. The resident 
smiles and invites the passer-by to stay through July and August. Further, 
he presses him to do business with the politest people on earth, and to 
continue so doing for a term of years. Thus the traveller perceives beyond 
doubt that the resident is prejudiced by the very fact of his residence, and 
gives it as his matured opinion that Japan is a faultless land, marred only by 
the presence of the foreign community. And yet, let us consider. It is the 
foreign community that has made it possible for the traveller to come and 
go from hotel to hotel, to get his passport for inland travel, to telegraph his 
safe arrival to anxious friends, and generally enjoy himself much more than 
he would have been able to do in his own country. Government and 
gunboats may open a land, but it is the men of the Overseas Club that keep 
it open. Their reward (not alone in Japan) is the bland patronage or the 
scarcely-veiled contempt of those who profit by their labours. It is hopeless 
to explain to a traveller who has been ‘ohayoed’ into half-a-dozen shops 
and ‘sayonaraed’ out of half-a-dozen more and politely cheated in each one, 
that the Japanese is an Oriental, and, therefore, embarrassingly economical 
of the truth. ‘That’s his politeness,’ says the traveller. ‘He does not wish to 
hurt your feelings. Love him and treat him like a brother, and he’ll change.’ 
To treat one of the most secretive of races on a brotherly basis is not very 
easy, and the natural politeness that enters into a signed and sealed contract 
and undulates out of it so soon as it does not sufficiently pay is more than 
embarrassing. It is almost annoying. The want of fixity or commercial 
honour may be due to some natural infirmity of the artistic temperament, or 
to the manner in which the climate has affected, and his ruler has ruled, the 
man himself for untold centuries. 

Those who know the East know, where the system of ‘squeeze,’ which is 
commission, runs through every transaction of life, from the sale of a 
groom’s place upward, where the woman walks behind the man in the 
streets, and where the peasant gives you for the distance to the next town as 
many or as few miles as he thinks you will like, that these things must be 
so. Those who do not know will not be persuaded till they have lived there. 
The Overseas Club puts up its collective nose scornfully when it hears of 
the New and Regenerate Japan sprung to life since the ‘seventies. It grins, 
with shame be it written, at an Imperial Diet modelled on the German plan 
and a Code Napoléon a la Japonaise. It is so far behind the New Era as to 
doubt that an Oriental country, ridden by etiquette of the sternest, and social 
distinctions almost as hard as those of caste, can be turned out to Western 


gauge in the compass of a very young man’s fife. And it must be prejudiced, 
because it is daily and hourly in contact with the Japanese, except when it 
can do business with the Chinaman whom it prefers. Was there ever so 
disgraceful a club! 

Just at present, a crisis, full blown as a chrysanthemum, has developed in 
the Imperial Diet. Both Houses accuse the Government of improper 
interference — this Japanese for ‘plenty stick and some bank-note’ — at the 
recent elections. They then did what was equivalent to passing a vote of 
censure on the Ministry and refusing to vote government measures. So far 
the wildest advocate of representative government could have desired 
nothing better. Afterwards, things took a distinctly Oriental turn. The 
Ministry refused to resign, and the Mikado prorogued the Diet for a week to 
think things over. The Japanese papers are now at issue over the event. 
Some say that representative government implies party government, and 
others swear at large. The Overseas Club says for the most part — 
Skittles!’ 

It is a picturesque situation — one that suggests romances and 
extravaganzas. Thus, imagine a dreaming Court intrenched behind a triple 
line of moats where the lotus blooms in summer — a Court whose outer 
fringe is aggressively European, but whose heart is Japan of long ago, 
where a dreaming King sits among some wives or other things, amused 
from time to time with magic-lantern shows and performing fleas — a holy 
King whose sanctity is used to conjure with, and who twice a year gives 
garden-parties where every one must come in top-hat and frock coat. Round 
this Court, wavering between the splendours of the sleeping and the variety 
shows of the Crystal Palace, place in furious but carefully-veiled 
antagonism the fragments of newly shattered castes, their natural Oriental 
eccentricities overlaid with borrowed Western notions. Imagine now, a large 
and hungry bureaucracy, French in its fretful insistence on detail where 
detail is of no earthly moment, Oriental in its stress on etiquette and 
punctillo, recruited from a military caste accustomed for ages past to 
despise alike farmer and trader. This caste, we will suppose, is more or less 
imperfectly controlled by a syndicate of three clans, which supply their own 
nominees to the Ministry. These are adroit, versatile, and unscrupulous 
men, hampered by no western prejudice in favour of carrying any plan to 
completion. Through and at the bidding of these men, the holy Monarch 
acts; and the acts are wonderful. To criticise these acts exists a wild-cat 
Press, liable to suppression at any moment, as morbidly sensitive to outside 
criticism as the American, and almost as childishly untruthful, fungoid in 


the swiftness of its growth, and pitiable in its unseasoned rashness. Backers 
of this press in its wilder moments, lawless, ignorant, sensitive and vain, are 
the student class, educated in the main at Government expense, and a thorn 
in the side of the State. Judges without training handle laws without 
precedents, and new measures are passed and abandoned with almost 
inconceivable levity. Out of the welter of classes and interests that are not 
those of the common folk is evolved the thing called Japanese policy that 
has the proportion and the perspective of a Japanese picture. 

Finality and stability are absent from its councils. To-day, for reasons 
none can explain, it is pro-foreign to the verge of servility. To-morrow, for 
reasons equally obscure, the pendulum swings back, and — the students are 
heaving mud at the foreigners in the streets. Vexatious, irresponsible, 
incoherent, and, above all, cheaply mysterious, is the rule of the land — 
stultified by intrigue and counter-intrigue, chequered with futile reforms 
begun on European lines and light-heartedly thrown aside; studded, as a 
bower-bird’s run is studded with shells and shining pebbles, with 
plagiarisms from half the world — an operetta of administration, wherein 
the shadow of the King among his wives, Samurai policemen, doctors who 
have studied under Pasteur, kid-gloved cavalry officers from St. Cyr, judges 
with University degrees, harlots with fiddles, newspaper correspondents, 
masters of the ancient ceremonies of the land, paid members of the Diet, 
secret societies that borrow the knife and the dynamite of the Irish, sons of 
dispossessed Daimios returned from Europe and waiting for what may turn 
up, with ministers of the syndicate who have wrenched Japan from her 
repose of twenty years ago, circle, flicker, shift, and reform, in bewildering 
rings, round the foreign resident. Is the extravaganza complete? 

Somewhere in the background of the stage are the people of the land — 
of whom a very limited proportion enjoy the privileges of representative 
government. Whether in the past few years they have learned what the thing 
means, or, learning, have the least intention of making any use of it, is not 
clear. Meantime, the game of government goes forward as merrily as a 
game of puss-in-the-corner, with the additional joy that not more than half- 
a-dozen men know who is controlling it or what in the wide world it intends 
to do. In Tokio live the steadily-diminishing staff of Europeans employed 
by the Emperor as engineers, railway experts, professors in the colleges and 
so forth. Before many years they will all be dispensed with, and the country 
will set forth among the nations alone and on its own responsibility. 

In fifty years then, from the time that the intrusive American first broke 
her peace, Japan will experience her new birth and, reorganised from sandal 


to top-knot, play the samisen in the march of modern progress. This is the 
great advantage of being born into the New Era, when individual and 
community alike can get something for nothing — pay without work, 
education without effort, religion’ without thought, and free government 
without slow and bitter toil. 

The Overseas Club, as has been said, is behind the spirit of the age. It has 
to work for what it gets, and it does not always get what it works for. Nor 
can its members take ship and go home when they please. Imagine for a 
little, the contented frame of mind that is bred in a man by the perpetual 
contemplation of a harbour full of steamers as a Piccadilly cab-rank of 
hansoms. The weather is hot, we will suppose; something has gone wrong 
with his work that day, or his children are not looking so well as might be. 
Pretty tiled bungalows, bowered in roses and wistaria, do not console him, 
and the voices of the politest people on earth jar sorely. He knows every 
soul in the club, has thoroughly talked out every subject of interest, and 
would give half a year’s — oh, five years’ — pay for one lung-filling breath 
of air that has life in it, one sniff of the haying grass, or half a mile of 
muddy London street where the muffin bell tinkles in the four o’clock fog. 
Then the big liner moves out across the staring blue of the bay. So-and-so 
and such-an-one, both friends, are going home in her, and some one else 
goes next week by the French mail. He, and he alone, it seems to him, must 
stay on; and it is so maddeningly easy to go — for every one save himself. 
The boat’s smoke dies out along the horizon, and he is left alone with the 
warm wind and the white dust of the Bund. Now Japan is a good place, a 
place that men swear by and live in for thirty years at a stretch. There are 
China ports a week’s sail to the westward where life is really hard, and 
where the sight of the restless shipping hurts very much indeed. Tourists 
and you who travel the world over, be very gentle to the men of the 
Overseas Clubs. Remember that, unlike yourselves, they have not come 
here for the good of their health, and that the return ticket in your wallet 
may possibly colour your views of their land. Perhaps it would not be 
altogether wise on the strength of much kindness from Japanese officials to 
recommend that these your countrymen be handed over lock, stock, and 
barrel to a people that are beginning to experiment with fresh-drafted half- 
grafted codes which do not include juries, to a system that does not 
contemplate a free Press, to a suspicious absolutism from which there is no 
appeal. Truly, it might be interesting, but as surely it would begin in farce 
and end in tragedy, that would leave the politest people on earth in no case 
to play at civilised government for a long time to come. In his concession, 


where he is an apologetic and much sat-upon importation, the foreign 
resident does no harm. He does not always sue for money due to him on the 
part of a Japanese. Once outside those limits, free to move into the heart of 
the country, it would only be a question of time as to where and when the 
trouble would begin. And in the long run it would not be the foreign 
resident that would suffer. The imaginative eye can see the most unpleasant 
possibilities, from a general overrunning of Japan by the Chinaman, who is 
far the most important foreign resident, to the shelling of Tokio by a joyous 
and bounding Democracy, anxious to vindicate her national honour and to 
learn how her newly-made navy works. 

But there are scores of arguments that would confute and overwhelm this 
somewhat gloomy view. The statistics of Japan, for instance, are as 
beautiful and fit as neatly as the woodwork of her houses. By these it would 
be possible to prove anything. 





SOME EARTHQUAKES 


A Radical Member of Parliament at Tokio has just got into trouble with his 
constituents, and they have sent him a priceless letter of reproof. Among 
other things they point out that a politician should not be ‘a waterweed 
which wobbles hither and thither according to the motion of the stream.’ 
Nor should he ‘like a ghost without legs drift along before the wind.’ ‘Your 
conduct,’ they say, ‘has been both of a waterweed and a ghost, and we 
purpose in a little time to give you proof of our true Japanese spirit.’ That 
member will very likely be mobbed in his ‘rickshaw and prodded to 
inconvenience with sword-sticks; for the constituencies are most 
enlightened. But how in the world can a man under these sides behave 
except as a waterweed and a ghost? It is in the air — the wobble and the 
legless drift An energetic tourist would have gone to Hakodate, seen Ainos 
at Sapporo, ridden across the northern island under the gigantic thistles, 
caught salmon, looked in at Vladivostock, and done half a hundred things in 
the time that one lazy loafer has wasted watching the barley turn from green 
to gold, the azaleas blossom and burn out, and the spring give way to the 
warm rains of summer. Now the iris has taken up the blazonry of the year, 
and the tide of the tourists ebbs westward. 

The permanent residents are beginning to talk of hill places to go to for 
the hot weather, and all the available houses in the resort are let. In a little 
while the men from China will be coming over for their holidays, but just at 
present we are in the thick of the tea season, and there is no time to waste 
on frivolities. ‘Packing’ is a valid excuse for anything, from forgetting a 
dinner to declining a tennis party, and the tempers of husbands are judged 
leniently. All along the sea face is an inspiring smell of the finest new- 
mown hay, and canals are full of boats loaded up with the boxes jostling 
down to the harbour. At the club men say rude things about the arrivals of 
the mail. There never was a post-office yet that did not rejoice in knocking 
a man’s Sabbath into flinders. A fair office day’s work may begin at eight 
and end at six, or, if the mail comes in, at midnight. There is no overtime or 
eight-hours’ baby-talk in tea. Yonder are the ships; here is the stuff, and 
behind all is the American market. The rest is your own affair. 

The narrow streets are blocked with the wains bringing down, in boxes of 
every shape and size, the up-country rough leaf. Some one must take 
delivery of these things, find room for them in the packed warehouse, and 
sample them before they are blended and go to the firing. 


More than half the elaborate processes are ‘lost work’ so far as the 
quality of the stuff goes; but the markets insist on a good-looking leaf, with 
polish, face and curl to it, and in this, as in other businesses, the call of the 
markets is the law. The factory floors are made slippery with the tread of 
bare-footed coolies, who shout as the tea whirls through its transformations. 
The over-note to the clamour — an uncanny thing too — is the soft rustle- 
down of the tea itself — stacked in heaps, carried in baskets, dumped 
through chutes, rising and falling in the long troughs where it is polished, 
and disappearing at last into the heart of the firing-machine — always this 
insistent whisper of moving dead leaves. Steam-sieves sift it into grades, 
with jarrings and thumpings that make the floor quiver, and the thunder of 
steam-gear is always at its heels; but it continues to mutter unabashed till it 
is riddled down into the big, foil-lined boxes and lies at peace. 

A few days ago the industry suffered a check which, lasting not more 
than two minutes, lost several hundred pounds of hand-fired tea. It was 
something after this way. Into the stillness of a hot, stuffy morning came an 
unpleasant noise as of batteries of artillery charging up all the roads 
together, and at least one bewildered sleeper waking saw his empty boots 
where they ‘sat and played toccatas stately at the clavicord.’ It was the 
washstand really but the effect was awful. Then a clock fell and a wall 
cracked, and heavy hands caught the house by the roof-pole and shook it 
furiously. To preserve an equal mind when things are hard is good, but he 
who has not fumbled desperately at bolted jalousies that will not open while 
a whole room is being tossed in a blanket does not know how hard it is to 
find any sort of mind at all. The end of the terror was inadequate — a rush 
into the still, heavy outside air, only to find the’ servants in the garden 
giggling (the Japanese would giggle through the Day of Judgment) and to 
learn that the earthquake was over. Then came the news, swift borne from 
the business quarters below the hill, that the coolies of certain factories had 
fled shrieking at the first shock, and that all the tea in the pans was burned 
to a crisp. That, certainly, was some consolation for undignified panic; and 
there remained the hope that a few tall chimneys up the line at Tokio would 
have collapsed. They stood firm, however, and the local papers, used to this 
kind of thing, merely spoke of the shock as ‘severe.’ Earthquakes are 
demoralising; but they bring out all the weaknesses of human nature. First 
is downright dread; the stage of — ’only let me get into the open and I’ll 
reform,’ then the impulse to send news of the most terrible shock of modern 
times flying east and west among the cables. (Did not your own hair stand 
straight on end, and, therefore, must not everybody else’s have done 


likewise?) Last, as fallen humanity picks itself together, comes the cry of 
the mean little soul: ‘What! Was that all? I wasn’t frightened from the 
beginning.’ 

It is wholesome and tonic to realise the powerlessness of man in the face 
of these little accidents. The heir of all the ages, the annihilator of time and 
space, who politely doubts the existence of his Maker, hears the roof-beams 
crack and strain above him, and scuttles about like a rabbit in a stoppered 
warren. If the shock endures for twenty minutes, the annihilator of time and 
space must camp out under the blue and hunt for his dead among the 
rubbish. Given a violent convulsion (only just such a slipping of strata as 
carelessly piled volumes will accomplish in a book-case) and behold, the 
heir of all the ages is stark, raving mad — a brute among the dishevelled 
hills. Set a hundred of the world’s greatest spirits, men of fixed principles, 
high aims, resolute endeavour, enormous experience, and the modesty that 
these attributes bring — set them to live through such a catastrophe as that 
which wiped out Nagoya last October, and at the end of three days there 
would remain few whose souls might be called their own. 

So much for yesterday’s shock. To-day there has come another; and a 
most comprehensive affair it is. It has broken nothing, unless maybe an old 
heart or two cracks later on; and the wise people in the settlement are 
saying that they predicted it from the first. None the less as an earthquake it 
deserves recording. 

It was a very rainy afternoon; all the streets were full of gruelly mud, and 
all the business men were at work in their offices when it began. A knot of 
Chinamen were studying a closed door from whose further side came a 
most unpleasant sound of bolting and locking up. The notice on the door 
was interesting. With deep regret did the manager of the New Oriental 
Banking Corporation, Limited (most decidedly limited), announce that on 
telegraphic orders from home he had suspended payment. Said one 
Chinaman to another in pidgin-Japanese: ‘It is shut,’ and went away. The 
noise of barring up continued, the rain fell, and the notice stared down the 
wet street. That was all. There must have been two or three men passing by 
to whom the announcement meant the loss of every penny of their savings 
— comforting knowledge to digest after tiffin. In London, of course, the 
failure would not mean so much; there are many banks in the City, and 
people would have had warning. Here banks are few, people are dependent 
on them, and this news came out of the sea unheralded, an evil born with all 
its teeth. 

After the crash of a bursting shell every one who can picks himself up, 


brushes the dirt off his uniform, and tries to make a joke of it. Then some 
one whips a handkerchief round his hand — a splinter has torn it — and 
another finds warm streaks running down his forehead. Then a man, 
overlooked till now and past help, groans to the death. Everybody perceives 
with a start that this is no time for laughter, and the dead and wounded are 
attended to. 

Even so at the Overseas Club when the men got out of office. The 
brokers had told them the news. In filed the English, and Americans, and 
Germans, and French, and ‘Here’s a pretty mess!’ they said one and all. 
Many of them were hit, but, like good men, they did not say how severely. 

‘Ah!’ said a little P. and O. official, wagging his head sagaciously (he had 
lost a thousand dollars since noon), ‘it’s all right now . They’re trying to 
make the best of it. In three or four days we shall hear more about it. I 
meant to draw my money just before I went down coast, but — . 
Curiously enough, it was the same story throughout the Club. Everybody 
had intended to withdraw, and nearly everybody had — not done so. The 
manager of a bank which had not failed was explaining how, in his opinion, 
the crash had come about. This was also very human. It helped none. 
Entered a lean American, throwing back his waterproof all dripping with 
the rain; his face was calm and peaceful. ‘Boy, whisky and soda,’ he said. 

‘How much haf you losd?’ said a Teuton bluntly. ‘Eight-fifty,’ replied the 
son of George Washington sweetly. ‘Don’t see how that prevents me having 
a drink. My glass, sirr.’ He continued an interrupted whistling of ‘I owe ten 
dollars to O’Grady’ (which he very probably did), and his countenance 
departed not from its serenity. If there is anything that one loves an 
American for it is the way he stands certain kinds of punishment. An 
Englishman and a heavy loser was being chaffed by a Scotchman whose 
account at the Japan end of the line had been a trifle overdrawn. True, he 
would lose in England, but the thought of the few dollars saved here 
cheered him. 

More men entered, sat down by tables, stood in groups, or remained apart 
by themselves, thinking with knit brows. One must think quickly when 
one’s bills are falling due. The murmur of voices thickened, and there was 
no rumbling in the skittle alley to interrupt it. Everybody knows everybody 
else at the Overseas Club, and everybody sympathises. A man passed stiffly 
and some one of a group turned to ask lightly, ‘Hit, old man?’ ‘Like hell,’ he 
said, and went on biting his unlit cigar. Another man was telling, slowly and 
somewhat bitterly, how he had expected one of his children to join him out 
here, and how the passage had been paid with a draft on the O.B.C. But 


now ... There , ladies and gentlemen, is where it hurts, this little suspension 
out here. It destroys plans, pretty ones hoped for and prayed over, maybe 
for years; it knocks pleasant domestic arrangements galleywest over and 
above all the mere ruin that it causes. The curious thing in the talk was that 
there was no abuse of the bank. The men were in the Eastern trade 
themselves and they knew. It was the Yokohama manager and the clerks 
thrown out of employment (connection with a broken bank, by the way, 
goes far to ruin a young man’s prospects) for whom they were sorry. ‘We’re 
doing ourselves well this year,’ said a wit grimly. ‘One free-shooting case, 
one thundering libel case, and a bank smash. Showing off pretty before the 
globe-trotters, aren’t we?’ 

‘Gad, think of the chaps at sea with letters of credit. Eh? They’ll land and 
get the best rooms at the hotels and find they’re penniless,’ said another. 

‘Never mind the globe-trotters,’ said a third. ‘Look nearer home. This 
does for so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so, all old men; and every 
penny of theirs goes.’ Poor devils!’ 

‘That reminds me of some one else,’ said yet another voice, ‘ His wife’s 
at home, too. Whew!’ and he whistled drearily. So did the tide of voices run 
on till men got to talking over the chances of a dividend, ‘They went to the 
Bank of England,’ drawled an American, ‘and the Bank of England let them 
down; said their securities weren’t good enough.’ 

‘Great Scott!’ — a hand came down on a table to emphasise the remark 
— ’I sailed half way up the Mediterranean once with a Bank of England 
director; wish I’d tipped him over the rail and lowered him a boat on his 
own security — if it was good enough.’ 

‘Baring’s goes. The O.B.C. don’t,’ replied the American, blowing smoke 
through his nose. “This business looks de-ci-ded-ly prob-le-mat-i-cal. What- 
at?’ 

‘Oh, they’ll pay the depositors in full. Don’t you fret,’ said a man who 
had lost nothing and was anxious to console. 

‘I’m a shareholder,’ said the American, and smoked on. 

The rain continued to fall, and the umbrellas dripped in the racks, and the 
wet men came and went, circling round the central fact that it was a bad 
business, till the day, as was most fit, shut down in drizzling darkness. 
There was a refreshing sense of brotherhood in misfortunes in the little 
community that had just been electrocuted and did not want any more 
shocks. All the pain that in England would be taken home to be borne in 
silence and alone was here bulked, as it were, and faced in line of company. 
Surely the Christians of old must have fought much better when they met 


the lions by fifties at a time. 

At last the men departed; the bachelors to cast up accounts by themselves 
(there should be some good ponies for sale shortly) and the married men to 
take counsel. May heaven help him whose wife does not stand by him now! 
But the women of the Overseas settlements are as thorough as the men. 
There will be tears for plans forgone, the changing of the little ones’ schools 
and elder children’s careers, unpleasant letters to be written home, and more 
unpleasant ones to be received from relatives who ‘told you so from the 
first.’ There will be pinchings too, and straits of which the outside world 
will know nothing, but the women will pull it through smiling. 

Beautiful indeed are the operations of modern finance — especially when 
anything goes wrong with the machine. To-night there will be trouble in 
India among the Ceylon planters, the Calcutta jute and the Bombay cotton- 
brokers, besides the little households of small banked savings. In 
Hongkong, Singapore, and Shanghai there will be trouble too, and goodness 
only knows what wreck at Cheltenham, Bath, St. Leonards, Torquay, and 
the other camps of the retired Army officers. They are lucky in England 
who know what happens when it happens, but here the people are at the 
wrong end of the cables, and the situation is not good. Only one thing 
seems certain. There is a notice on a shut door, in the wet, and by virtue of 
that notice all the money that was theirs yesterday is gone away, and it may 
never come back again. So all the work that won the money must be done 
over again; but some of the people are old, and more are tired, and all are 
disheartened. It is a very sorrowful little community that goes to bed to- 
night, and there must be as sad ones the world over. Let it be written, 
however, that of the sections under fire here (and some are cruelly hit) no 
man whined, or whimpered, or broke down. There was no chance of 
fighting. It was bitter defeat, but they took it standing. 





HALF-A-DOZEN PICTURES 


‘Some men when they grow rich, store pictures in a gallery,’ Living, their 
friends envy them, and after death the genuineness of the collection is 
disputed under the dispersing hammer. 

A better way is to spread your picture over all earth; visiting them as Fate 
allows. Then none can steal or deface, nor any reverse of fortune force a 
sale; sunshine and tempest warm and ventilate the gallery for nothing, and 
— in spite of all that has been said of her crudeness — Nature is not 
altogether a bad frame-maker. The knowledge that you may never live to 
see an especial treasure twice teaches the eyes to see quickly while the light 
lasts; and the possession of such a gallery breeds a very fine contempt for 
painted shows and the smeary things that are called pictures. 

In the North Pacific, to the right hand as you go westward, hangs a small 
study of no particular value as compared with some others. The mist is 
down on an oily stretch of washed-out sea; through the mist the bats-wings 
of a sealing schooner are just indicated. In the foreground, all but leaping 
out of the frame, an open rowboat, painted the rawest blue and white, rides 
up over the shoulder of a swell. A man in blood-red jersey and long boots, 
all shining with moisture, stands at the bows holding up the carcase of a 
silver-bellied sea-otter from whose pelt the wet drips in moonstones. Now 
the artist who could paint the silver wash of the mist, the wriggling treacly 
reflection of the boat, and the raw red wrists of the man would be 
something of a workman. 

But my gallery is in no danger of being copied at present. Three years 
since, I met an artist in the stony bed of a brook, between a line of 300 
graven, lichened godlings and a flaming bank of azaleas, swearing horribly. 
He had been trying to paint one of my pictures — nothing more than a big 
water-worm rock tufted with flowers and a snow-capped hill for 
background. Most naturally he failed, because there happened to be 
absolutely no perspective in the thing, and he was pulling the lines about to 
make some for home consumption. No man can put the contents of a gallon 
jar into a pint mug. The protests of all uncomfortably-crowded mugs since 
the world began have settled that long ago, and have given us the working 
theories, devised by imperfect instruments for imperfect instruments, which 
are called Rules of Art. 

Luckily, those who painted my gallery were born before man. Therefore, 
my pictures, instead of being boxed up by lumbering bars of gold, are 


disposed generously between latitudes, equinoxes, monsoons, and the like, 
and, making all allowance for an owner’s partiality, they are really not so 
bad. 

‘Down in the South where the ships never go’ — between the heel of 
New Zealand and the South Pole, there is a sea-piece showing a steamer 
trying to come round in the trough of a big beam sea. The wet light of the 
day’s end comes more from the water than the sky, and the waves are 
colourless through the haze of the rain, all but two or three blind sea-horses 
swinging out of the mist on the ship’s dripping weather side. A lamp is 
lighted in the wheel-house; so one patch of yellow light falls on the green- 
painted pistons of the steering gear as they snatch up the rudder-chains. A 
big sea has got home. Her stern flies up in the lather of a freed screw, and 
her deck from poop to the break of the foc’s’le goes under in gray-green 
water level as a mill-race except where it spouts up above the donkey- 
engine and the stored derrick-booms. Forward there is nothing but this 
glare; aft, the interrupted wake drives far to leeward, a cut kite-string 
dropped across the seas. The sole thing that has any rest in the turmoil is the 
jewelled, unwinking eye of an albatross, who is beating across wind 
leisurely and unconcerned, almost within hand’s touch. It is the monstrous 
egotism of that eye that makes the picture. By all the rules of art there 
should be a lighthouse or a harbour pier in the background to show that 
everything will end happily. But there is not, and the red eye does not care 
whether the thing beneath its still wings stays or staves. 

The sister-panel hangs in the Indian Ocean and tells a story, but is none 
the worse for that. Here you have hot tropical sunlight and a foreshore 
clothed in stately palms running out into a still and steamy sea burnished 
steel blue. Along the foreshore, questing as a wounded beast quests for lair, 
hurries a loaded steamer never built for speed. Consequently, she tears and 
threshes the water to pieces, and piles it under her nose and cannot put it 
under her cleanly. Coir-coloured cargo bales are stacked round both masts, 
and her decks are crammed and double-crammed with dark-skinned 
passengers — from the foc’s’le where they interfere with the crew to the 
stern where they hamper the wheel. 

The funnel is painted blue on yellow, giving her a holiday air, a little out 
of keeping with the yellow and black cholera flag at her main. She dare not 
stop; she must not communicate with any one. There are leprous streaks of 
lime-wash trickling down her plates for a sign of this. So she threshes on 
down the glorious coast, she and her swarming passengers, with the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday eating out her heart. 


Yet another, the pick of all the East rooms, before we have done with 
blue water. Most of the nations of the earth are at issue under a stretch of 
white awning above a crowded deck. The cause of the dispute, a deep 
copper bowl foil of rice and fried onions, is upset in the foreground. 
Malays, Lascars, Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, Burmans — the whole gamut 
of racetints, from saffron to tar-black — are twisting and writhing round it, 
while their vermilion, cobalt, amber, and emerald turbans and head-cloths 
are lying underfoot. Pressed against the yellow ochre of the iron bulwarks 
to left and right are frightened women and children in turquoise and 
isabella-coloured clothes. They are half protected by mounds of upset 
bedding, straw mats, red lacquer boxes, and plaited bamboo trunks, mixed 
up with tin plates, brass and copper hukas , silver opium pipes, Chinese 
playing cards, and properties enough to drive half-a-dozen artists wild. In 
the centre of the crowd of furious half-naked men, the fat bare back of a 
Burman, tattooed from collar-bone to waist-cloth with writhing patterns of 
red and blue devils, holds the eye first. It is a wicked back. Beyond it is the 
flicker of a Malay kris . A blue, red, and yellow macaw chained to a 
stanchion spreads his wings against the sun in an ecstasy of terror. Half-a- 
dozen red-gold pines and bananas have been knocked down from their 
ripening-places, and are lying between the feet of the fighters. One pine has 
rolled against the long brown fur of a muzzled bear. His owner, a bushy- 
bearded Hindu, kneels over the animal, his body-cloth thrown clear of a 
hard brown arm, his fingers ready to loose the muzzle-strap. The ship’s 
cook, in blood-stained white, watches from the butcher’s shop, and a black 
Zanzibari stoker grins through the bars of the engine-room-hatch, one ray of 
sun shining straight into his pink mouth. The officer of the watch, a red- 
whiskered man, is kneeling down on the bridge to peer through the railings, 
and is shifting a long, thin black revolver from his left hand to his right. The 
faithful sunlight that puts everything into place, gives his whiskers and the 
hair on the back of his tanned wrist just the colour of the copper pot, the 
bear’s fur and the trampled pines. For the rest, there is the blue sea beyond 
the awnings. 

Three years’ hard work, beside the special knowledge of a lifetime, 
would be needed to copy — even to copy — this picture. Mr. So-and-so, 
R.A., could undoubtedly draw the bird; Mr. Such-another (equally R.A.) the 
bear; and scores of gentlemen the still life; but who would be the man to 
pull the whole thing together and make it the riotous, tossing cataract of 
colour and life that it is? And when it was done, some middle-aged person 
from the provinces, who had never seen a pineapple out of a plate, or a kris 


out of the South Kensington, would say that it did not remind him of 
something that it ought to remind him of, and therefore that it was bad. If 
the gallery could be bequeathed to the nation, something might, perhaps, be 
gained, but the nation would complain of the draughts and the absence of 
chairs. But no matter. In another world we shall see certain gentlemen set to 
tickle the backs of Circe’s swine through all eternity. Also, they will have to 
tickle with their bare hands. 

The Japanese rooms, visited and set in order for the second time, hold 
more pictures than could be described in a month; but most of them are 
small and, excepting always the light, within human compass. One, 
however, might be difficult. It was an unexpected gift, picked up in a Tokio 
bye-street after dark. Half the town was out for a walk, and all the people’s 
clothes were indigo, and so were the shadows, and most of the paper- 
lanterns were drops of blood red. By the light of smoking oil-lamps people 
were selling flowers and shrubs — wicked little dwarf pines, stunted peach 
and plum trees, wisteria bushes clipped and twisted out of all likeness to 
wholesome plants, leaning and leering out of green-glaze pots. In the 
flickering of the yellow flames, these forced cripples and the yellow faces 
above them reeled to and fro fantastically all together. As the light steadied 
they would return to the pretence of being green things till a puff of the 
warm night wind among the flares set the whole line off again in a crazy 
dance of dwergs, their shadows capering on the house fronts behind them. 

At a comer of a street, some rich men had got together and left 
unguarded all the gold, diamonds, and rubies of the East; but when you 
came near you saw that this treasure was only a gathering of goldfish in 
glass globes — yellow, white, and red fish, with from three to five forked 
tails apiece and eyes that bulged far beyond their heads. There were 
wooden pans full of tiny ruby fish, and little children with nets dabbled and 
shrieked in chase of some special beauty, and the frightened fish kicked up 
showers of little pearls with their tails. The children carried lanterns in the 
shape of small red paper fish bobbing at the end of slivers of bamboo, and 
these drifted through the crowd like a strayed constellation of baby stars. 
When the children stood at the edge of a canal and called down to unseen 
friends in boats the pink lights were all reflected orderly below. The light of 
the thousand small lights in the street went straight up into the darkness 
among the interlacing telegraph wires, and just at the edge of the shining 
haze, on a sort of pigeon-trap, forty feet above ground, sat a Japanese 
fireman, wrapped up in his cloak, keeping watch against fires. He looked 
unpleasantly like a Bulgarian atrocity or a Burmese ‘deviation from the 


laws of humanity,’ being very still and all huddled up in his roost. That was 
a superb picture and it arranged itself to admiration. Now, disregarding 
these things and others — wonders and miracles all — men are content to 
sit in studios and, by light that is not light, to fake subjects from pots and 
pans and rags and bricks that are called ‘pieces of colour.’ Their collection 
of rubbish costs in the end quite as much as a ticket, a first-class one, to 
new worlds where the ‘props’ are given away with the sunshine. To do 
anything because it is, or may not be, new on the market is wickedness that 
carries its own punishment; but surely there must be things in this world 
paintable other and beyond those that lie between the North Cape, say, and 
Algiers. For the sake of the pictures, putting aside the dear delight of the 
gamble, it might be worth while to venture out a little beyond the regular 
circle of subjects and — see what happens. If a man can draw one thing, it 
has been said, he can draw anything. At the most he can but fail, and there 
are several matters in the world worse than failure. Betting on a certainty, 
for instance, or playing with nicked cards is immoral, and secures expulsion 
from clubs. Keeping deliberately to one set line of work because you know 
you can do it and are certain to get money by so doing is, on the other hand, 
counted a virtue, and secures admission to clubs. There must be a middle 
way somewhere, as there must be somewhere an unmarried man with no 
position, reputation, or other vanity to lose, who most keenly wants to find 
out what his palette is set for in this life. He will pack his steamer-trunk and 
get into the open to wrestle with effects that he can never reproduce. All the 
same his will be a superb failure, 





‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS’ 


From Yokohama to Montreal is a long day’s journey, and the forepart is 
uninviting. In three voyages out of five, the North Pacific, too big to lie 
altogether idle, too idle to get hands about the business of a storm, sulks and 
smokes like a chimney; the passengers fresh from Japan heat wither in the 
chill, and a clammy dew distils from the rigging. That gray monotony of 
sea is not at all homelike, being as yet new and not used to the procession 
of keels. It holds a very few pictures and the best of its stories — those 
relating to seal-poaching among the Kuriles and the Russian rookeries — 
are not exactly fit for publication. There is a man in Yokohama who in a 
previous life burned galleons with Drake. He is a gentleman adventurer of 
the largest and most resourceful — by instinct a carver of kingdoms, a ruler 
of men on the high seas, and an inveterate gambler against Death. Because 
he supplies nothing more than sealskins to the wholesale dealers at home, 
the fame of his deeds, his brilliant fights, his more brilliant escapes, and his 
most brilliant strategy will be lost among sixty-ton schooners, or told only 
in the mouths of drunken seamen whom none believe. Now there sits a 
great spirit under the palm trees of the Navigator Group, a thousand leagues 
to the south, and he, crowned with roses and laurels, strings together the 
pearls of those parts. When he has done with this down there perhaps he 
will turn to the Smoky Seas and the Wonderful Adventures of Captain — . 
Then there will be a tale to listen to. 

But the first touch of dry land makes the sea and all upon it unreal. Five 
minutes after the traveller is on the C.P.R, train at Vancouver there is no 
romance of blue water, but another kind — the life of the train into which 
he comes to grow as into life aboard ship. A week on wheels turns a man 
into a part of the machine. He knows when the train will stop to water, wait 
for news of the trestle ahead, drop the dining-car, slip into a siding to let the 
West-bound mail go by, or yell through the thick night for an engine to help 
push up the bank. The snort, the snap and whine of the air-brakes have a 
meaning for him, and he learns to distinguish between noises — between 
the rattle of a loose lamp and the ugly rattle of small stones on a scarped 
embankment — between the ‘Hoot! toot!’ that scares wandering cows from 
the line, and the dry roar of the engine at the distance-signal. In England the 
railway came late into a settled country fenced round with the terrors of the 
law, and it has remained ever since just a little outside daily life — a thing 
to be respected. Here it strolls along, with its hands in its pockets and a 


straw in its mouth, on the heels of the rough-hewn trail or log road — a 
platformless, regulationless necessity; and it is treated even by sick persons 
and young children with a familiarity that sometimes affects the death-rate. 
There was a small maiden aged seven, who honoured our smoking 
compartment with her presence when other excitements failed, and it was 
she that said to the conductor, ‘When do we change crews? I want to pick 
water-lilies — yellow ones.’ A mere halt she knew would not suffice for her 
needs; but the regular fifteen-minute stop, when the red-painted tool-chest 
was taken off the rear car and a new gang came aboard. The big man bent 
down to little Impudence — ’Want to pick lilies, eh? What would you do if 
the cars went on and took mama away, Sis?’ “Take the, next train,’ she 
replied, ‘and tell the conductor to send me to Brooklyn. I live there.’ ‘But 
s’pose he wouldn’t?’ ‘He’d have to,’ said Young America. ‘I’d be a lost 
child.’ 

Now, from the province of Alberta to Brooklyn, U.S.A., may be three 
thousand miles. A great stretch of that distance is as new as the day before 
yesterday, and strewn with townships in every stage of growth from the city 
of one round house, two log huts, and a Chinese camp somewhere in the 
foot-hills of the Selkirks, to Winnipeg with her league-long main street and 
her warring newspapers. Just at present there is an epidemic of politics in 
Manitoba, and brass bands and notices of committee meetings are splashed 
about the towns. By reason of their closeness to the Stages they have caught 
the contagion of foul-mouthedness, and accusations of bribery, corruption, 
and evil-living are many. It is sweet to find a little baby-city, with only three 
men in it who can handle type, cursing and swearing across the illimitable 
levels for all the world as though it were a grown-up Christian centre. 

All the new towns have their own wants to consider, and the first of these 
is a railway. If the town is on a line already, then a new line to tap the back 
country; but at all costs a line. For this it will sell its corrupted soul, and 
then be very indignant because the railway before which it has grovelled 
rides rough-shod over the place. 

Each new town believes itself to be a possible Winnipeg until the 
glamour of the thing is a little worn off, and the local paper, sliding down 
the pole of Pride with the hind legs of despair, says defiantly: ‘At least, a 
veterinary surgeon and a drug store would meet with encouragement in our 
midst, and it is a fact that five new buildings have been erected in our midst 
since the spring.’ From a distance nothing is easier than to smile at this sort 
of thing, but he must have a cool head who can keep his pulse level when 
just such a wildcat town — ten houses, two churches, and a line of rails — 


gets ‘on the boom,’ The reader at home says, ‘Yes, but it’s all a lie.’ It may 
be, but — did men lie about Denver, Leadville, Ballarat, Broken Hill, 
Portland, or Winnipeg twenty years ago — or Adelaide when town lots 
went begging within the memory of middle-aged men? Did they lie about 
Vancouver six years since, or Creede not twenty months gone? Hardly; and 
it is just this knowledge that leads the passer-by to give ear to the wildest 
Statements of the wildest towns. Anything is possible, especially among the 
Rockies where the minerals lie over and above the mining towns, the 
centres of ranching country, and the supply towns to the farming districts. 
There are literally scores upon scores of lakelets in the hills, buried in 
woods now, that before twenty years are run will be crowded summer 
resorts. You in England have no idea of what ‘summering’ means in the 
States, and less of the amount of money that is spent on the yearly holiday. 
People have no more than just begun to discover the place called the Banff 
Hot Springs, two days west of Winnipeg. In a little time they will know 
half-a-dozen spots not a day’s ride from Montreal, and it is along that line 
that money will be made. In those days, too, wheat will be grown for the 
English market four hundred miles north of the present fields on the west 
side; and British Columbia, perhaps the loveliest land in the world next to 
New Zealand, will have her own line of six thousand ton steamers to 
Australia, and the British investor will no longer throw away his money on 
hellicat South American republics, or give it as a hostage to the States. He 
will keep it in the family as a wise man should. Then the towns that are to- 
day the only names in the wilderness, yes, and some of those places marked 
on the map as Hudson Bay Ports, will be cities, because — but it is 
hopeless to make people understand that actually and indeed, we do possess 
an Empire of which Canada is only one portion — an Empire which is not 
bounded by election-returns on the North and Eastbourne riots on the South 
— an Empire that has not yet been scratched. 

Let us return to the new towns. Three times within one year did fortune 
come knocking to the door of a man I know. Once at Seattle, when that 
town was a gray blur after a fire; once at Tacoma, in the days when the 
steam-tram ran off the rails twice a week; and once at Spokane Falls. But in 
the roar of the land-boom he did not hear her, and she went away leaving 
him only a tenderness akin to weakness for all new towns, and a desire, 
mercifully limited by lack of money, to gamble in every one of them. Of all 
the excitements that life offers there are few to be compared with the whirl 
of a red-hot boom; also it is strictly moral, because you do fairly earn your 
‘unearned increment’ by labour and perspiration and sitting up far into the 


night — by working like a fiend, as all pioneers must do. And consider all 
that is in it! The headlong stampede to the new place; the money dashed 
down like counters for merest daily bread; the arrival of the piled cars 
whence the raw material of a city — men, lumber, and shingle — are shot 
on to the not yet nailed platform; the slashing out and pegging down of 
roads across the blank face of the wilderness; the heaving up amid shouts 
and yells of the city’s one electric light — a raw sizzling arc atop of an 
unbarked pine pole; the sweating, jostling mob at the sale of town-lots; the 
roar of ‘Let the woman have it!’ that stops all bidding when the one other 
woman in the place puts her price on a plot; the packed real-estate offices; 
the real-estate agents themselves, lost novelists of prodigious imagination; 
the gorgeous pink and blue map of the town, hung up in the bar-room, with 
every railroad from Portland to Portland meeting in its heart; the misspelled 
curse against ‘this dam hole in the ground’ scrawled on the flank of a 
strayed freight-car by some man who had lost his money and gone away; 
the conferences at street corners of syndicates six hours established by men 
not twenty-five years old; the outspoken contempt for the next town, also 
‘on the boom,’ and, therefore, utterly vile; the unceasing tramp of heavy 
feet on the board pavement, where stranger sometimes turns on stranger in 
an agony of conviction, and, shaking him by the shoulder, shouts in his ear, 
‘By G — d! Isn’t it grand? Isn’t it glorious? ‘and last, the sleep of utterly 
worn-out men, three in each room of the shanty hotel: ‘All meals two 
dollars. All drinks thirty-five cents. No washing done here. The manager 
not responsible for anything.’ Does the bald catalogue of these recitals leave 
you cold? It is possible; but it is also possible after three days in a new town 
to set the full half of a truck-load of archbishops fighting for comer lots as 
they never fought for mitre or crozier. There is a contagion in a boom as 
irresistible as that of a panic in a theatre. 

After a while things settle down, and then the carpenter, who is also an 
architect, can lay his bare arms across the bar and sell them to the highest 
bidder, for the houses are coming up like toadstools after rain. The men 
who do not build cheer those who do, in that building means backing your 
belief in your town — yours to you and peculiarly. Confound all other 
towns whatsoever. Behind the crowd of business men the weekly town 
paper plays as a stockwhip plays on a mob of cattle. There is honour, 
heaped, extravagant, imperial for the good — the employer of labour, the 
builder of stores, the spender of money; there is abuse, savage and 
outrageous, for the bad, the man who ‘buys out of the town,’ the man who 
intends to go, the sitter on the fence; with persuasion and invitation in 


prose, verse, and zincograph for all that outside world which prefers to live 
in cities other than Ours. 

Now the editor, as often as not, begins as a mercenary and ends as a 
patriot. This, too, is all of a piece with human nature. A few years later, if 
Providence is good, comes the return for judicious investment. Perhaps the 
town has stood the test of boom, and that which was clapboard is now 
Milwaukee brick or dressed stone, vile in design but permanent. The shanty 
hotel is the Something House, with accommodation for two hundred guests. 
The manager who served you in his shirt-sleeves as his own hotel clerk, is 
gorgeous in broadcloth, and needs to be reminded of the first meeting. 
Suburban villas more or less adorn the flats, from which the liveliest fancy 
(and fancy was free in the early days) hung back. Horse-cars jingle where 
the prairie schooner used to stick fast in the mud-hole, scooped to that end, 
opposite the saloon; and there is a Belt Electric Service paying fabulous 
dividends. Then, do you, feeling older than Methuselah and twice as 
important, go forth and patronise things in general, while the manager tells 
you exactly what sort of millionaire you would have been if you had 
‘stayed by the town.’ 

Or else — the bottom has tumbled out of the boom, and the town new 
made is dead — dead as a young man’s corpse laid out in the morning. 
Success was not justified by success. Of ten thousand not three hundred 
remain, and these live in huts on the outskirts of the brick streets. The hotel, 
with its suites of musty rooms, is a big tomb; the factory chimneys are cold; 
the villas have no glass in them, and the fire-weed glows in the centre of the 
driveways, mocking the arrogant advertisements in the empty shops. There 
is nothing to do except to catch trout in the stream that was to have been 
defiled by the city sewage. A two-pounder lies fanning himself just in the 
cool of the main culvert, where the alders have crept up to the city wall. 
You pay your money and, more or less, you take your choice. 

By the time that man has seen these things and a few others that go with 
a boom he may say that he has lived, and talk with his enemies in the gate. 
He has heard the Arabian Nights retold and knows the inward kernel of that 
romance, which some? little folk say is vanished. Here they lie in their false 
teeth, for Cortes is not dead, nor Drake, and Sir Philip Sidney dies every 
few months if you know where to look. The adventurers and captains 
courageous of old have only changed their dress a little and altered their 
employment to suit the world in which they move. Clive came down from 
Lobengula’s country a few months ago protesting that there was an empire 
there, and finding very few that believed. Hastings studied a map of South 


Africa in a corrugated iron hut at Johannesburg ten years ago. Since then he 
has altered the map considerably to the advantage of the Empire, but the 
heart of the Empire is set on ballot-boxes and small lies. The illustrious Don 
Quixote to-day lives on the north coast of Australia where he has found the 
treasure of a sunken Spanish galleon. Now and again he destroys black 
fellows who hide under his bed to spear him. Young Hawkins, with a still 
younger Boscawen for his second, was till last year chasing slave-dhows 
round Tajurrah; they have sent him now to the Zanzibar coast to be grilled 
into an admiral; and the valorous Sandoval has been holding the ‘Republic’ 
of Mexico by the throat any time these fourteen years gone. The others, big 
men all and not very much afraid of responsibility, are selling horses, 
breaking trails, drinking sangaree, running railways beyond the timberline, 
swimming rivers, blowing up tree-stumps, and making cities where no 
cities were, in all the five quarters of the world. Only people will not 
believe this when you tell them. They are too near things and a great deal 
too well fed. So they say of the most cold-blooded realism: ‘This is 
romance. How interesting!’ And of over-handled, thumb-marked realism: 
‘This is indeed romance!’ It is the next century that, looking over its own, 
will see the heroes of our time clearly. 

Meantime this earth of ours — we hold a fair slice of it so far — is full of 
wonders and miracles and mysteries and marvels, and, in default, it is good 
to go up and down seeing and hearing tell of them all. 





ON ONE SIDE ONLY 


NEW OXFORD, U.S.A., June-July 1892. 

‘The truth is,’ said the man in the train, ‘that we live in a tropical country 
for three months of the year, only we won’t recognise. Look at this.’ He 
handed over a long list of deaths from heat that enlivened the newspapers. 
All the cities where men live at breaking-strain were sending in their 
butcher-bills, and the papers of the cities, themselves apostles of the Gospel 
of Rush, were beseeching their readers to keep cool and not to overwork 
themselves while the hot wave was upon them. The rivers were patched and 
barred with sun-dried pebbles; the logs and loggers were drought-bound 
somewhere up the Connecticut; and the grass at the side of the track was 
bumed in a hundred places by the sparks from locomotives. Men — hatless, 
coatless, and gasping — lay in the shade of that station where only a few 
months ago the glass stood at 30 below zero. Now the readings were 98 
degrees in the shade. Main Street — do you remember Main Street of a 
little village locked up in the snow this spring? — had given up the business 
of life, and an American flag with some politician’s name printed across the 
bottom hung down across the street as stiff as a board. There were men with 
fans and alpaca coats curled up in splint chairs in the verandah of the one 
hotel — among them an ex-President of the United States. He completed 
the impression that the furniture of the entire country had been turned out of 
doors for summer cleaning in the absence of all the inhabitants. Nothing 
looks so hopelessly ‘ex’ as a President ‘returned to stores,’ The stars and 
stripes signified that the Presidential Campaign had opened in Main Street 
— opened and shut up again. Politics evaporate at summer heat when all 
hands are busy with the last of the hay, and, as the formers put it, 
“Vermont’s bound to go Republican.’ The custom of the land is to drag the 
scuffle and dust of an election over several months — to the improvement 
of business and manners; but the noise of that war comes faintly up the 
valley of the Connecticut and is lost among the fiddling of the locusts. Their 
music puts, as it were, a knife edge upon the heat of the day. In truth, it is a 
tropical country for the time being. Thunder-storms prowl and growl round 
the belted hills, spit themselves away in a few drops of rain, and leave the 
air more dead than before. In the woods, where even the faithful springs are 
beginning to run low, the pines and balsams have thrown out all their 
fragrance upon the heat and wait for the wind to bring news of the rain. The 
clematis, wild carrot, and all the gipsy-flowers camped by sufferance 


between fence line and road net are masked in white dust, and the golden- 
rod of the pastures that are burned to flax-colour burns too like burnished 
brass. A pillar of dust on the long hog-back of the road across the hills 
shows where a team is lathering between farms, and the roofs of the 
wooden houses flicker in the haze of their own heat. Overhead the chicken- 
hawk is the only creature at work, and his shrill kite-like call sends the 
gaping chickens from the dust-bath in haste to their mothers. The red 
squirrel as usual feigns business of importance among the butternuts, but 
this is pure priggishness. When the passer-by is gone he ceases chattering 
and climbs back to where the little breezes can stir his tail-plumes. From 
somewhere under the lazy fold of a meadow comes the drone of a mowing- 
machine among the hay — its whurr-oo and the grunt of the tired horses. 
Houses are only meant to eat and sleep in. The rest of life is lived at full 
length in the verandah. When traffic is brisk three whole teams will pass 
that verandah in one day, and it is necessary to exchange news about the 
weather and the prospects for oats. When oats are in there will be slack time 
on the farm, and the farmers will seriously think of doing the hundred 
things that they have let slide during the summer. They will undertake this 
and that, ‘when they get around to it.’ The phrase translated is the exact 
equivalent to the mañana of the Spaniard, the kul hojaiga of Upper India, 
the yuroshii of the Japanese, and the long drawled taihod of the Maori. The 
only person who ‘gets around’ in this weather is the summer boarder — the 
refugee from the burning cities of the Plain, and she is generally a woman. 
She walks, and botanizes, and kodaks, and strips the bark off the white 
birch to make blue-ribboned waste-paper baskets, and the farmer regards 
her with wonder. More does he wonder still at the city clerk in a blazer, who 
has two weeks’ holiday in the year and, apparently, unlimited money, which 
he earns in the easiest possible way by ‘sitting at a desk and writing,’ The 
farmer’s wife sees the fashions of the summer boarder, and between them 
man and woman get a notion of the beauties of city life for which their 
children may live to blame them. The blazer and the town-made gown are 
innocent recruiting sergeants for the city brigades; and since one man’s 
profession is ever a mystery to his fellow, blazer and gown believe that the 
farmer must be happy and content. A summer resort is one of the thousand 
windows whence to watch the thousand aspects of life in the Atlantic 
States. Remember that between June and September it is the desire of all 
who can to get away from the big cities — not on account of wantonness, as 
people leave London — but because of actual heat. So they get away in 
their millions with their millions — the wives of the rich men for five clear 


months, the others for as long as they can; and, like drawing like, they make 
communities set by set, breed by breed, division by division, over the 
length and breadth of the land — from Maine and the upper reaches of the 
Saguenay, through the mountains and hot springs of half-a-dozen interior 
States, out and away to Sitka in steamers. Then they spend money on hotel 
bills, among ten thousand farms, on private companies who lease and stock 
land for sporting purposes, on yachts and canoes, bicycles, rods, chalets, 
cottages, reading circles, camps, tents, and all the luxuries they know. But 
the luxury of rest most of them do not know; and the telephone and 
telegraph are faithfully dragged after them, lest their men-folk should for a 
moment forget the ball and chain at foot. 

For sadness with laughter at bottom there are few things to compare with 
the sight of a coat-less, muddy-booted, millionaire, his hat adorned with 
trout-flies, and a string of small fish in his hand, clawing wildly at the 
telephone of some back-of-beyond ‘health resort.’ Thus: 

‘Hello! Hello! Yes. Who’s there? Oh, all right. Go ahead. Yes, it’s me! 
Hey, what? Repeat. Sold for how much? Forty-four and a half? Repeat. No! 
I told you to hold on. What? What? Who bought at that? Say, hold a minute. 
Cable the other side. No. Hold on. PII come down. (Business with watch .) 
Tell Schaefer I?ll see him to-morrow.’ (Over his shoulder to his wife, who 
wears half-hoop diamond rings at 10 A.M.) ‘Lizzie, where’s my grip? I’ve 
got to go down.’ 

And he goes down to eat in a hotel and sleep in his shut-up house. Men 
are as scarce at most of the summer places as they are in Indian hill-stations 
in late April. The women tell you that they can’t get away, and if they did 
they would only be miserable to get back. Now whether this wholesale 
abandonment of husbands by wives is wholesome let those who know the 
beauties of the Anglo-Indian system settle for themselves. 

That both men and women need rest very badly a glance at the crowded 
hotel tables makes plain — so plain, indeed, that the foreigner who has not 
been taught that fuss and worry are in themselves honourable wishes 
sometimes he could put the whole unrestful crowd to sleep for seventeen 
hours a day. I have inquired of not less than five hundred men and women 
in various parts of the States why they broke down and looked so gash. And 
the men said: ‘If you don’t keep up with the procession in America you are 
left’; and the women smiled an evil smile and answered that no outsider yet 
had discovered the real cause of their worry and strain, or why their lives 
were arranged to work with the largest amount of friction in the shortest 
given time. Now, the men can be left to their own folly, but the cause of the 


women’s trouble has been revealed to me. It is the thing called ‘Help’ which 
is no help. In the multitude of presents that the American man has given to 
the American woman (for details see daily papers) he has forgotten or is 
unable to give her good servants, and that sordid trouble runs equally 
through the household of the millionaire or the flat of the small city man. 
“Yes, it’s easy enough to laugh,’ said one woman passionately, ‘we are worn 
out, and our children are worn out too, and we’re always worrying, I know 
it. What can we do? If you stay here you’ll know that this is the land of all 
the luxuries and none of the necessities. You’ll know and then you won’t 
laugh. You’ll know why women are said to take their husbands to boarding- 
houses and never have homes. You’!l know what an Irish Catholic means. 
The men won’t get up and attend to these things, but we would. If we had 
female suffrage, we’d shut the door to all the Irish and throw it open to all 
the Chinese, and let the women have a little protection.’ It was the cry of a 
soul worn thin with exasperation, but it was truth. To-day I do not laugh any 
more at the race that depends on inefficient helot races for its inefficient 
service. When next you, housekeeping in England, differ with the 
respectable, amiable, industrious sixteen-pound maid, who wears a cap and 
says ‘Ma’am,’ remember the pauper labour of America — the wives of the 
sixty million kings who have no subjects. No man could get a thorough 
knowledge of the problem in one lifetime, but he could guess at the size and 
the import of it after he has descended into the arena and wrestled with the 
Swede and the Dane and the German and the unspeakable Celt. Then he 
perceives how good for the breed it must be that a man should thresh 
himself to pieces in naked competition with his neighbour while his wife 
struggles unceasingly over primitive savagery in the kitchen. In India 
sometimes when a famine is at hand the life of the land starts up before 
your eyes in all its bareness and bitter stress. Here, in spite of the trimmings 
and the frillings, it refuses to be subdued and the clamour and the clatter of 
it are loud above all other sounds — as sometimes the thunder of 
disorganised engines stops conversations along the decks of a liner, and in 
the inquiring eyes of the passengers you read the question — ’This thing is 
made and paid to bear us to port quietly. Why does it not do so?’ Only here, 
the rattle of the badly-put-together machine is always in the ears, though 
men and women run about with labour-saving appliances and gospels of 
‘power through repose,’ tinkering and oiling and making more noise. The 
machine is new. Some day it is going to be the finest machine in the world. 
To the ranks of the amateur artificers, therefore, are added men with 
notebooks tapping at every nut and bolthead, fiddling with the glands, 


registering revolutions, and crying out from time to time that this or that is 
or is not ‘distinctively American.’ Meantime, men and women die 
unnecessarily in the wheels, and they are said to have fallen ‘in the battle of 
life,’ 

The God Who sees us all die knows that there is far too much of that 
battle, but we do not, and so continue worshipping the knife that cuts and 
the wheel that breaks us, as blindly as the outcast sweeper worships Lal- 
Beg the Glorified Broom that is the incarnation of his craft. But the sweeper 
has sense enough not to kill himself, and to be proud of it, with sweeping. 

A foreigner can do little good by talking of these things; for the same 
lean dry blood that breeds the fever of unrest breeds also the savage 
parochial pride that squeals under a steady stare or a pointed finger. Among 
themselves the people of the Eastern cities admit that they and their 
womenfolk overwork grievously and go to pieces very readily, and that the 
consequences for the young stock are unpleasant indeed; but before the 
stranger they prefer to talk about the future of their mighty continent (which 
has nothing to do with the case) and to call aloud on Baal of the Dollars — 
to catalogue their lines, mines, telephones, banks, and cities, and all the 
other shells, buttons, and counters that they have made their Gods over 
them. Now a nation does not progress upon its brain-pan, as some books 
would have us believe, but upon its belly as did the Serpent of old; and in 
the very long run the work of the brain comes to be gathered in by a slow- 
footed breed that have unimaginative stomachs and the nerves that know 
their place. 

All this is very consoling from the alien’s point of view. He perceives, 
with great comfort, that out of strain is bred impatience in the shape of a 
young bundle of nerves, who is about as undisciplined an imp as the earth 
can show. Out of impatience, grown up, habituated to violent and ugly talk, 
and the impatience and recklessness of his neighbours, is begotten 
lawlessness, encouraged by laziness and suppressed by violence when it 
becomes insupportable. Out of lawlessness is bred rebellion (and that fruit 
has been tasted once already), and out of rebellion comes profit to those 
who wait. He hears of the power of the People who, through rank 
slovenliness, neglect to see that their laws are soberly enforced from the 
beginning; and these People, not once or twice in a year, but many times 
within a month, go out in the open streets and, with a maximum waste of 
power and shouting, strangle other people with ropes. They are, he is told, 
law-abiding citizens who have executed ‘the will of the people’; which is as 
though a man should leave his papers unsorted for a year and then smash 


his desk with an axe, crying, ‘Am I not orderly?’ He hears lawyers, 
otherwise sane and matured, defend this pig-jobbing murder on the grounds 
that ‘the People stand behind the Law’ — the law that they never 
administered. He sees a right, at present only half — but still half — 
conceded to anticipate the law in one’s own interests; and nervous 
impatience (always nerves) forejudging the suspect in gaol, the prisoner in 
the dock, and the award between nation and nation ere it is declared. He 
knows that the maxim in London, Yokohama, and Hongkong in doing 
business with the pure-bred American is to keep him waiting, for the reason 
that forced inaction frets the man to a lather, as standing in harness frets a 
half-broken horse. He comes across a thousand little peculiarities of speech, 
manner, and thought — matters of nerve and stomach developed by 
everlasting friction — and they are all just the least little bit in the world 
lawless. No more so than the restless clicking together of horns in a herd of 
restless cattle, but certainly no less. They are all good — good for those 
who wait. 

On the other hand, to consider the matter more humanly, there are 
thousands of delightful men and women going to pieces for the pitiful 
reason that if they do not keep up with the procession, ‘they are left.’ And 
they are left — in clothes that have no back to them, among mounds of 
smilax. And young men — chance-met in the streets, talk to you about their 
nerves which are things no young man should know anything about; and the 
friends of your friends go down with nervous prostration, and the people 
overheard in the trains talk about their nerves and the nerves of their 
relatives; and the little children must needs have their nerves attended to ere 
their milk-teeth are shed, and the middle-aged women and the middle-aged 
men have got them too, and the old men lose the dignity of their age in an 
indecent restlessness, and the advertisements in the papers go to show that 
this sweeping list is no lie. Atop of the fret and the stampede, the tingling 
self-consciousness of a new people makes them take a sort of perverted 
pride in the futile racket that sends up the death-rate — a child’s delight in 
the blaze and the dust of the March of Progress. Is it not ‘distinctively 
American’? It is, and it is not. If the cities were all America, as they 
pretend, fifty years would see the March of Progress brought to a standstill, 
as a locomotive is stopped by heated bearings.... 

Down in the meadow the mowing-machine has checked, and the horses 
are shaking themselves. The last of the sunlight leaves the top of 
Monadnock, and four miles away Main Street lights her electric lamps. It is 
band-night in Main Street, and the folks from Putney, from Marlboro’, from 


Guildford, and even New Fane will drive in their well-filled waggons to 
hear music and look at the Ex-President. Over the shoulder of the meadow 
two men come up very slowly, their hats off and their arms swinging 
loosely at their sides. They do not hurry, they have not hurried, and they 
never will hurry, for they are of country — bankers of the flesh and blood 
of the ever bankrupt cities. Their children may yet be pale summer 
boarders; as the boarders, city-bred weeds, may take over their farms. From 
the plough to the pavement goes man, but to the plough he returns at last. 

‘Going to supper?’ 

“Ye-ep,’ very slowly across the wash of the uncut grass. 

‘Say, that corncrib wants painting.’ 

“Do that when we get around to it.’ 

They go off through the dusk, without farewell or salutation steadily as 
their own steers. And there are a few millions of them — unhandy men to 
cross in their ways, set, silent, indirect in speech, and as impenetrable as 
that other Eastern fanner who is the bedrock of another land. They do not 
appear in the city papers, they are not much heard in the streets, and they 
tell very little in the outsider’s estimate of America. 

And they are the American. 





LEAVES FROM A WINTER NOTE-BOOK 


(1895) 

We had walked abreast of the year from the very beginning, and that was 
when the first blood-root came up between the patches of April snow, while 
yet the big drift at the bottom of the meadow held fast. In the shadow of the 
woods and under the blown pine-needles, clots of snow lay till far into May, 
but neither the season nor the flowers took any note of them, and, before we 
were well sure Winter had gone, the lackeys of my Lord Baltimore in their 
new liveries came to tell us that Summer was in the valley, and please might 
they nest at the bottom of the garden? 

Followed, Summer, angry, fidgety, and nervous, with the corn and 
tobacco to ripen in five short months, the pastures to reclothe, and the fallen 
leaves to hide away under new carpets. Suddenly, in the middle of her 
work, on a stuffy-still July day, she called a wind out of the Northwest, a 
wind blown under an arch of steel-bellied clouds, a wicked bitter wind with 
a lacing of hail to it, a wind that came and was gone in less than ten 
minutes, but blocked the roads with fallen trees, toppled over a barn, and — 
blew potatoes out of the ground! When that was done, a white cloud shaped 
like a dumb-bell whirled down the valley across the evening blue, roaring 
and twisting and twisting and roaring all alone by itself. A West Indian 
hurricane could not have been quicker on its feet than our little cyclone, and 
when the house rose a-tiptoe, like a cockerel in act to crow, and a sixty-foot 
elm went by the board, and that which had been a dusty road became a 
roaring torrent all in three minutes, we felt that the New England summer 
had creole blood in her veins. She went away, red-faced and angry to the 
last, slamming all the doors of the hills behind her, and Autumn, who is a 
lady, took charge. 

No pen can describe the turning of the leaves — the insurrection of the 
tree-people against the waning year. A little maple began it, flaming blood- 
red of a sudden where he stood against the dark green of a pine-belt. Next 
morning there was an answering signal from the swamp where the sumacs 
grow. Three days later, the hill-sides as far as the eye could range were 
afire, and the roads paved, with crimson and gold. Then a wet wind blew, 
and ruined all the uniforms of that gorgeous army; and the oaks, who had 
held themselves in reserve, buckled on their dull and bronzed cuirasses and 
stood it out stiffly to the last blown leaf, till nothing remained but pencil- 
shading of bare boughs, and one could see into the most private heart of the 


woods. 

Frost may be looked for till the middle of May and after the middle of 
September, so Summer has little time for enamel-work or leaf-embroidery. 
Her sisters bring the gifts — Spring, wind-flowers, Solomon’s-Seal, 
Dutchman’s-breeches, Quaker-ladies, and trailing arbutus, that smells as 
divinely as the true May. Autumn has golden-rod and all the tribe of asters, 
pink, lilac, and creamy white, by the double armful. When these go the 
curtain comes down, and whatever Powers shift the scenery behind, work 
without noise. In tropic lands you can hear the play of growth and decay at 
the back of the night-silences. Even in England the tides of the winter air 
have a set and a purpose; but here they are dumb altogether. The very last 
piece of bench-work this season was the trailed end of a blackberry-vine, 
most daringly conventionalised in hammered iron, flung down on the frosty 
grass an instant before people came to look. The blue bloom of the furnace 
was still dying along the central rib, and the side-sprays were cherry red, 
even as they had been lifted from the charcoal. It was a detail, evidently, of 
some invisible gate in the woods; but we never found that workman, though 
he had left the mark of his cloven foot as plainly as any strayed deer. In a 
week the heavy frosts with scythes and hammers had slashed and knocked 
down all the road-side growth and the kindly bushes that veil the drop off 
the unfenced track. 

There the seasons stopped awhile. Autumn was gone, Winter was not. 
We had Time dealt out to us — mere, clear, fresh Time — grace-days to 
enjoy. The white wooden farm-houses were banked round two feet deep 
with dried leaves or earth, and the choppers went out to get ready next 
year’s stores of wood. Now, chopping is an art, and the chopper in all 
respects an artist. He makes his own axe-helve, and for each man there is 
but one perfect piece of wood in all the world. This he never finds, but the 
likest substitute is trimmed and balanced and poised to that ideal. One man 
I know has evolved very nearly the weapon of Umslopogaas. It is almost 
straight, lapped at the butt with leather, amazingly springy, and carries a 
two-edged blade for splitting and chopping. If his Demon be with him — 
and what artist can answer for all his moods? — he will cause a tree to fall 
upon any stick or stone that you choose, uphill or down, to the right or to 
the left. Artist-like, however, he explains that that is nothing. Any fool can 
play with a tree in the open, but it needs the craftsman to bring a tree down 
in thick timber and do no harm. To see an eighty-foot maple, four feet in the 
butt, dropped, deftly as a fly is cast, in the only place where it will not 
outrage the feelings and swipe off the tops of fifty juniors, is a revelation. 


White pine, hemlock, and spruce share this country with maples, black and 
white birches, and beech. Maple seems to have few preferences, and the 
white birches straggle and shiver on the outskirts of every camp; but the 
pines hold together in solid regiments, sending out skirmishers to invade a 
neglected pasture on the first opportunity. There is no overcoat warmer than 
the pines in a gale when the woods for miles round are singing like 
cathedral organs, and the first snow of the year powders the rock-ledges. 

The mosses and lichens, green, sulphur, and amber, stud the copper floor 
of needles, where the feathery ground-pine runs aimlessly to and fro along 
the ground, spelling out broken words of half-forgotten charms. There are 
checker-berries on the outskirts of the wood, where the partridge (he is a 
ruffed grouse really) dines, and by the deserted logging-roads toadstools of 
all colours sprout on the decayed stumps. Wherever a green or blue rock 
lifts from the hillside, the needles have been packed and matted round its 
base, till, when the sunshine catches them, stone and setting together look 
no meaner than turquoise in dead gold. The woods are full of colour, belts 
and blotches of it, the colours of the savage — red, yellow, and blue. Yet in 
their lodges there is very little life, for the wood-people do not readily go 
into the shadows. The squirrels have their business among the beeches and 
hickories by the road-side, where they can watch the traffic and talk. We 
have no gray ones hereabouts (they are good to eat and suffer for it), but 
five reds live in a hickory hard by, and no weather puts them to sleep. The 
wood-chuck, a marmot and a strategist, makes his burrow in the middle of a 
field, where he must see you ere you see him. Now and again a dog 
manages to cut him off his base, and the battle is worth crossing fields to 
watch. But the woodchuck turned in long ago, and will not be out till April. 
The coon lives — well, no one seems to know particularly where Brer Coon 
lives, but when the Hunter’s Moon is large and full he descends into the 
corn-lands, and men chase him with dogs for his fur, which makes the finest 
kind of overcoat, and his flesh, which tastes like chicken. He cries at night 
sorrowfully as though a child were lost. 

They seem to kill, for one reason or other, everything that moves in this 
land. Hawks, of course; eagles for their rarity; foxes for their pelts; red- 
shouldered blackbirds and Baltimore orioles because they are pretty, and the 
other small things for sport — French fashion. You can get a rifle of a kind 
for twelve shillings, and if your neighbour be fool enough to post notices 
forbidding ‘hunting’ and fishing, you naturally seek his woods. So the 
country is very silent and unalive. 

There are, however, bears within a few miles, as you will see from this 


notice, picked up at the local tobacconist’s: 

JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN! BEAR HUNT! 

As bears are too numerous in the town of Peltyville Corners, Vt., the 
hunters of the surrounding towns are invited to participate in a grand hunt 
to be held on Blue Mountains in the town of Peltyville Corners, Vt., 
Wednesday, Nov. 8th, if pleasant. If not, first fine day. Come one, come all! 

They went, but it was the bear that would not participate. The notice was 
printed at somebody’s Electric Print Establishment. Queer mixture, isn’t it? 

The bear does not run large as a rule, but he has a weakness for swine 
and calves which brings punishment. Twelve hours’ rail and a little 
marching take you up to the moose-country; and twenty-odd miles from 
here as the crow flies you come to virgin timber, where trappers live, and 
where there is a Lost Pond that many have found once but can never find 
again. 

Men, who are of one blood with sheep, have followed their friends and 
the railway along the river valleys where the towns are. Across the hills the 
inhabitants are few, and, outside their State, little known. They withdraw 
from society in November if they live on the uplands, coming down in May 
as the snow gives leave. Not much more than a generation ago these farms 
made their own clothes, soap, and candles, and killed their own meat thrice 
a year, beef, veal, and pig, and sat still between-times. Now they buy shop- 
made clothes, patent soaps, and kerosene; and it is among their tents that 
the huge red and gilt Biographies of Presidents, and the twenty-pound 
family Bibles, with illuminated marriage-registers, mourning-cards, 
baptismal certificates, and hundreds of genuine steel-engravings, sell best. 
Here, too, off the main-travelled roads, the wandering quack — Patent 
Electric Pills, nerve cures, etc. — divides the field with the seed and fruit 
man and the seller of cattle-boluses. They dose themselves a good deal, I 
fancy, for it is a poor family that does not know all about nervous 
prostration. So the quack drives a pair of horses and a gaily-painted waggon 
with a hood, and sometimes takes his wife with him. Once only have I met 
a pedlar afoot. He was an old man, shaken with palsy, and he pushed a thing 
exactly like a pauper’s burial-cart, selling pins, tape, scents, and 
flavourings. You helped yourself, for his hands had no direction, and he told 
a long tale in which the deeding away of a farm to one of his family was 
mixed up with pride at the distances he still could cover daily. As much as 
six miles sometimes. He was no Lear, as the gift of the farm might suggest, 
but sealed of the tribe of the Wandering Jew — a tremulous old giddy- 
gaddy. There are many such rovers, gelders of colts and the like, who work 


a long beat, south to Virginia almost, and north to the frontier, paying with 
talk and gossip for their entertainment. 

Yet tramps are few, and that is well, for the American article answers 
almost exactly to the vagrant and criminal tribes of India, being a predatory 
ruffian who knows too much to work. ‘Bad place to beg in after dark — on 
a farm — very — is Vermont. Gypsies pitch their camp by the river in the 
spring, and cooper horses in the manner of their tribe. They have the gypsy 
look and some of the old gypsy names, but say that they are largely mixed 
with Gentile blood. 

Winter has chased all these really interesting people south, and in a few 
weeks, if we have anything of a snow, the back farms will be unvisited save 
by the doctor’s hooded sleigh. It is no child’s play to hold a practice here 
through the winter months, when the drifts are really formed, and a pair can 
drop in up to their saddle-pads. Four horses a day some of them use, and 
use up — for they are good men. 

Now in the big silence of the snow is born, perhaps, not a little of that 
New England conscience which her children write about. There is much 
time to think, and thinking is a highly dangerous business. Conscience, fear, 
undigested reading, and, it may be, not too well cooked food, have full 
swing. A man, and more particularly a woman, can easily hear strange 
voices — the Word of the Lord rolling between the dead hills; may see 
visions and dream dreams; get revelations and an outpouring of the spirit, 
and end (such things have been) lamentably enough in those big houses by 
the Connecticut River which have been tenderly christened The Retreat. 
Hate breeds as well as religion — the deep, instriking hate between 
neighbours, that is born of a hundred little things added up, brooded over, 
and hatched by the stove when two or three talk together in the long 
evenings. It would be very interesting to get the statistics of revivals and 
murders, and find how many of them have been committed in the spring. 
But for undistracted people winter is one long delight of the eye. In other 
lands one knows the snow as a nuisance that comes and goes, and is sorely 
man-handled and messed at the last. Here it lies longer on the ground than 
any crop — from November to April sometimes — and for three months 
life goes to the tune of sleigh-bells, which are not, as a Southern visitor 
once hinted, ostentation, but safeguards. The man who drives without them 
is not loved. The snow is a faithful barometer, foretelling good sleighing or 
stark confinement to barracks. It is all the manure the stony pastures 
receive; it cloaks the ground and prevents the frost bursting pipes; it is the 
best — I had almost written the only — road-maker in the States. On the 


other side it can rise up in the night and bid the people sit still as the 
Egyptians. It can stop mails; wipe out all time-tables; extinguish the lamps 
of twenty towns, and kill man within sight of his own door-step or hearing 
of his cattle unfed. No one who has been through even so modified a 
blizzard as New England can produce talks lightly of the snow. Imagine 
eight-and-forty hours of roaring wind, the thermometer well down towards 
zero, scooping and gouging across a hundred miles of newly fallen snow. 
The air is full of stinging shot, and at ten yards the trees are invisible. The 
foot slides on a reef, polished and black as obsidian, where the wind has 
skinned an exposed corner of road down to the dirt ice of early winter. The 
next step ends hip-deep and over, for here an unseen wall is banking back 
the rush of the singing drifts. A scarped slope rises sheer across the road. 
The wind shifts a point or two, and all sinks down, like sand in the hour- 
glass, leaving a pot-hole of whirling whiteness. There is a lull, and you can 
see the surface of the fields settling furiously in one direction — a tide that 
spurts from between the tree-boles. The hollows of the pasture fill while 
you watch; empty, fill, and discharge anew. The rock-ledges show the bare 
flank of a storm-chased liner for a moment, and whitening, duck under. 
Irresponsible snow-devils dance by the lee of a barn where three gusts 
meet, or stagger out into the open till they are cut down by the main wind. 
At the worst of the storm there is neither Heaven nor Earth, but only a 
swizzle into which a man may be brewed. Distances grow to nightmare 
scale, and that which in the summer was no more than a minute’s bare- 
headed run, is half an hour’s gasping struggle, each foot won between the 
lulls. Then do the heavy-timbered barns talk like ships in a cross-sea, beam 
working against beam. The winter’s hay is ribbed over with long lines of 
snow dust blown between the boards, and far below in the byre the oxen 
clash their horns and moan uneasily. 

The next day is blue, breathless, and most utterly still. The farmers 
shovel a way to their beasts, bind with chains their large ploughshares to 
their heaviest wood-sled and take of oxen as many as Allah has given them. 
These they drive, and the dragging share makes a furrow in which a horse 
can walk, and the oxen, by force of repeatedly going in up to their bellies, 
presently find foothold. The finished road is a deep double gutter between 
three-foot walls of snow, where, by custom, the heavier vehicle has the right 
of way. The lighter man when he turns out must drop waist-deep and haul 
his unwilling beast into the drift, leaving Providence to steady the sleigh. 

In the towns, where they choke and sputter and gasp, the big snow turns 
to horsepondine. With us it stays still: but wind, sun, and rain get to work 


upon it, lest the texture and colour should not change daily. Rain makes a 
granulated crust over all, in which white shagreen the trees are faintly 
reflected. Heavy mists go up and down, and create a sort of mirage, till they 
settle and pack round the iron-tipped hills, and then you know how the 
moon must look to an inhabitant of it. At twilight, again, the beaten-down 
ridges and laps and folds of the uplands take on the likeness of wet sand — 
some huge and melancholy beach at the world’s end — and when day 
meets night it is all goblin country. To westward; the last of the spent day 
— rust-red and pearl, illimitable levels of shore waiting for the tide to turn 
again. To eastward, black night among the valleys, and on the rounded hill 
slopes a hard glaze that is not so much light as snail-slime from the moon. 
Once or twice perhaps in the winter the Northern Lights come out between 
the moon and the sun, so that to the two unearthly lights is added the leap 
and flare of the Aurora Borealis. 

In January or February come the great ice-storms, when every branch, 
blade, and trunk is coated with frozen rain, so that you can touch nothing 
truly. The spikes of the pines are sunk into pear-shaped crystals, and each 
fence-post is miraculously hilted with diamonds. If you bend a twig, the 
icing cracks like varnish, and a half-inch branch snaps off at the lightest tap. 
If wind and sun open the day together, the eye cannot look steadily at the 
splendour of this jewelry. The woods are full of the clatter of arms; the 
ringing of bucks’ horns in flight; the stampede of mailed feet up and down 
the glades; and a great dust of battle is puffed out into the open, till the last 
of the ice is beaten away and the cleared branches take up their regular 
chant. 

Again the mercury drops twenty and more below zero, and the very trees 
swoon. The snow turns to French chalk, squeaking under the heel, and their 
breath cloaks the oxen in rime. At night a tree’s heart will break in him with 
a groan. According to the books, the frost has split something, but it is a 
fearful sound, this grunt as of a man stunned. 

Winter that is winter in earnest does not allow cattle and horses to play 
about the fields, so everything comes home; and since no share can break 
ground to any profit for some five months, there would seem to be very 
little to do. As a matter of fact, country interests at all seasons are extensive 
and peculiar, and the day is not long enough for them when you take out 
that time which a self-respecting man needs to turn himself round in. 
Consider! The solid undisturbed hours stand about one like ramparts. At a 
certain time the sun will rise. At another hour, equally certain, he will set. 
This much we know. Why, in the name of Reason, therefore, should we vex 


ourselves with vain exertions? An occasional visitor from the Cities of the 
Plains comes up panting to do things. He is set down to listen to the normal 
beat of his own heart — a sound that very few men have heard. In a few 
days, when the lather of impatience has dried off, he ceases to talk of 
‘getting there’ or ‘being left.” He does not desire to accomplish matters 
‘right away,’ nor does he look at his watch from force of habit, but keeps it 
where it should be — in his stomach. At the last he goes back to his 
beleaguered city, unwillingly, partially civilised, soon to be resavaged by 
the clash of a thousand wars whose echo does not reach here. 

The air which kills germs dries out the very newspapers. They might be 
of to-morrow or a hundred years ago. They have nothing to do with to-day 
— the long, full, sunlit to-day. Our interests are not on the same scale as 
theirs, perhaps, but much more complex. The movement of a foreign power 
— an alien sleigh on this Pontic shore — must be explained and accounted 
for, or this public’s heart will burst with unsatisfied curiosity. If it be Buck 
Davis, with the white mare that he traded his colt for, and the practically 
new sleigh-robe that he bought at the Sewell auction, why does Buck Davis, 
who lives on the river flats, cross our hills, unless Murder Hollow be 
blockaded with snow, or unless he has turkeys for sale? But Buck Davis 
with turkeys would surely have stopped here, unless he were selling a large 
stock in town. A wail from the sacking at the back of the sleigh tells the 
tale. It is a winter calf, and Buck Davis is going to sell it for one dollar to 
the Boston Market where it will be turned into potted chicken. This leaves 
the mystery of his change of route unexplained. After two days’ sitting on 
tenter-hooks it is discovered, obliquely, that Buck went to pay a door-yard 
call on Orson Butler, who lives on the saeter where the wind and the bald 
granite scaurs fight it out together. Kirk Demming had brought Orson news 
of a fox at the back of Black Mountain, and Orson’s eldest son, going to 
Murder Hollow with wood for the new barn floor that the widow Amidon is 
laying down, told Buck that he might as well come round to talk to his 
father about the pig. But old man Butler meant fox-hunting from the first, 
and what he wanted to do was to borrow Buck’s dog, who had been duly 
brought over with the calf, and left on the mountain. No old man Butler did 
not go hunting alone, but waited till Buck came back from town. Buck sold 
the calf for a dollar and a quarter and not for seventy-five cents as was 
falsely asserted by interested parties. Then the two went after the fox 
together. This much learned, everybody breathes freely, if life has not been 
complicated in the meantime by more strange counter-marchings. 

Five or six sleighs a day we can understand, if we know why they are 


abroad; but any metropolitan rush of traffic disturbs and excites. 


LETTERS TO THE FAMILY 1908 


These letters appeared in newspapers during the spring of 1908, after a trip 
to Canada undertaken in the autumn of 1907. They are now reprinted 
without alteration. 


THE ROAD TO QUEBEC 


(1907) 

It must be hard for those who do not live there to realise the cross between 
canker and blight that has settled on England for the last couple of years. 
The effects of it are felt throughout the Empire, but at headquarters we taste 
the stuff in the very air, just as one tastes iodoform in the cups and bread- 
and-butter of a hospital-tea. So far as one can come at things in the present 
fog, every form of unfitness, general or specialised, born or created, during 
the last generation has combined in one big trust — a majority of all the 
minorities — to play the game of Government. Now that the game ceases to 
amuse, nine-tenths of the English who set these folk in power are crying, ‘If 
we had only known what they were going to do we should never have voted 
for them!’ 

Yet, as the rest of the Empire perceived at the time, these men were 
always perfectly explicit as to their emotions and intentions. They said first, 
and drove it home by large pictures, that no possible advantage to the 
Empire outweighed the cruelty and injustice of charging the British 
working man twopence halfpenny a week on some of his provisions. 
Incidentally they explained, so that all Earth except England heard it, that 
the Army was wicked; much of the Navy unnecessary; that half the 
population of one of the Colonies practised slavery, with torture, for the 
sake of private gain, and that the mere name of Empire wearied and 
sickened them. On these grounds they stood to save England; on these 
grounds they were elected, with what seemed like clear orders to destroy 
the blood-stained fetish of Empire as soon as possible. The present mellow 
condition of Ireland, Egypt, India, and South Africa is proof of their 
honesty and obedience. Over and above this, their mere presence in office 
produced all along our lines the same moral effect as the presence of an 
incompetent master in a classroom. Paper pellets, books, and ink began to 
fly; desks were thumped; dirty pens were jabbed into those trying to work; 
rats and mice were set free amid squeals of exaggerated fear; and, as usual, 
the least desirable characters in the forms were loudest to profess noble 
sentiments, and most eloquent grief at being misjudged. Still, the English 
are not happy, and the unrest and slackness increase. 

On the other hand, which is to our advantage, the isolation of the unfit in 
one political party has thrown up the extremists in what the Babu called ‘all 
their naked cui bono .’ These last are after satisfying the two chief desires of 


primitive man by the very latest gadgets in scientific legislation. But how to 
get free food, and free — shall we say — love? within the four comers of 
an Act of Parliament without giving the game away too grossly, worries 
them a little. It is easy enough to laugh at this, but we are all so knit 
together nowadays that a rot at what is called ‘headquarters’ may spread 
like bubonic, with every steamer. I went across to Canada the other day, for 
a few weeks, mainly to escape the Blight, and also to see what our Eldest 
Sister was doing. Have you ever noticed that Canada has to deal in the lump 
with most of the problems that afflict us others severally? For example, she 
has the Double-Language, Double-Law, Double-Politics drawback in a 
worse form than South Africa, because, unlike our Dutch, her French 
cannot well marry outside their religion, and they take their orders from 
Italy — less central, sometimes, than Pretoria or Stellenbosch. She has, too, 
something of Australia’s labour fuss, minus Australia’s isolation, but plus 
the open and secret influence of ‘Labour’ entrenched, with arms, and high 
explosives on neighbouring soil. To complete the parallel, she keeps, tucked 
away behind mountains, a trifle of land called British Columbia, which 
resembles New Zealand; and New Zealanders who do not find much scope 
for young enterprise in their own country are drifting up to British 
Columbia already. 

Canada has in her time known calamity more serious than floods, frost, 
drought, and fire — and has macadamized some stretches of her road 
toward nationhood with the broken hearts of two generations. That is why 
one can discuss with Canadians of the old stock matters which an 
Australian or New Zealander could no more understand than a wealthy 
child understands death. Truly we are an odd Family! Australia and New 
Zealand (the Maori War not counted) got everything for nothing. South 
Africa gave everything and got less than nothing. Canada has given and 
taken all along the line for nigh on three hundred years, and in some 
respects is the wisest, as she should be the happiest, of us all. She seems to 
be curiously unconscious of her position in the Empire, perhaps because she 
has lately been talked at, or down to, by her neighbours. You know how at 
any gathering of our men from all quarters it is tacitly conceded that 
Canada takes the lead in the Imperial game. To put it roughly, she saw the 
goal more than ten years ago, and has been working the ball toward it ever 
since. That is why her inaction at the last Imperial Conference made people 
who were interested in the play wonder why she, of all of us, chose to 
brigade herself with General Botha and to block the forward rush. I, too, 
asked that question of many. The answer was something like this: ‘We saw 


that England wasn’t taking anything just then. Why should we have laid 
ourselves open to be snubbed worse than we were? We sat still.’ Quite 
reasonable — almost too convincing. There was really no need that Canada 
should have done other than she did — except that she was the Eldest 
Sister, and more was expected of her. She is a little too modest. 

We discussed this, first of all, under the lee of a wet deck-house in mid- 
Atlantic; man after man cutting in and out of the talk as he sucked at his 
damp tobacco. The passengers were nearly all unmixed Canadian, mostly 
born in the Maritime Provinces, where their fathers speak of ‘Canada’ as 
Sussex speaks of ‘England,’ but scattered about their businesses throughout 
the wide Dominion. They were at ease, too, among themselves, with that 
pleasant intimacy that stamps every branch of Our Family and every boat 
that it uses on its homeward way. A Cape liner is all the sub-Continent from 
the Equator to Simon’s Town; an Orient boat is Australasian throughout, 
and a C.P.R. steamer cannot be confused with anything except Canada. It is 
a pity one may not be born in four places at once, and then one would 
understand the half-tones and asides, and the allusions of all our Family life 
without waste of precious time. These big men, smoking in the drizzle, had 
hope in their eyes, belief in their tongues, and strength in their hearts. I used 
to think miserably of other boats at the South end of this ocean — a quarter 
full of people deprived of these things. A young man kindly explained to 
me how Canada had suffered through what he called ‘the Imperial 
connection’; how she had been diversely bedevilled by English statesmen 
for political reasons. He did not know his luck, nor would he believe me 
when I tried to point it out; but a nice man in a plaid (who knew South 
Africa) lurched round the corner and fell on him with facts and imagery 
which astonished the patriotic young mind. The plaid finished his outburst 
with the uncontradicted statement that the English were mad. All our talks 
ended on that note. 

It was an experience to move in the midst of a new contempt. One 
understands and accepts the bitter scorn of the Dutch, the hopeless anger of 
one’s own race in South Africa is also part of the burden; but the 
Canadian’s profound, sometimes humorous, often bewildered, always polite 
contempt of the England of to-day cuts a little. You see, that late 
unfashionable war was very real to Canada. She sent several men to it, and 
a thinly-populated country is apt to miss her dead more than a crowded one. 
When, from her point of view, they have died for no conceivable advantage, 
moral or material, her business instincts, or it may be mere animal love of 
her children, cause her to remember and resent quite a long time after the 


thing should be decently forgotten. I was shocked at the vehemence with 
which some men (and women) spoke of the affair. Some of them went so 
far as to discuss — on the ship and elsewhere — whether England would 
stay in the Family or whether, as some eminent statesman was said to have 
asserted in private talk, she would cut the painter to save expense. One man 
argued, without any heat, that she would not so much break out of the 
Empire in one flurry, as politically vend her children one by one to the 
nearest Power that threatened her comfort; the sale of each case to be 
preceded by a steady blast of abuse of the chosen victim. He quoted — 
really these people have viciously long memories! — the five-year 
campaign of abuse against South Africans as a precedent and a warning. 

Boer ‘war’ of 1899-1902. 

Our Tobacco Parliament next set itself to consider by what means, if this 
happened, Canada could keep her identity unsubmerged; and that led to one 
of the most curious talks I have ever heard. It seemed to be decided that she 
might — just might — pull through by the skin of her teeth as a nation — if 
(but this was doubtful) England did not help others to hammer her. Now, 
twenty years ago one would not have heard any of this sort of thing. If it 
sounds a little mad, remember that the Mother Country was throughout 
considered as a lady in violent hysterics. 

Just at the end of the talk one of our twelve or thirteen hundred steerage- 
passengers leaped overboard, ulstered and booted, into a confused and bitter 
cold sea. Every horror in the world has its fitting ritual. For the fifth time — 
and four times in just such weather — I heard the screw stop; saw our wake 
curve like a whiplash as the great township wrenched herself round; the 
lifeboat’s crew hurry to the boat-deck; the bare-headed officer race up the 
shrouds and look for any sign of the poor head that had valued itself so 
lightly. A boat amid waves can see nothing. There was nothing to see from 
the first. We waited and quartered the ground back and forth for a long 
hour, while the rain fell and the seas slapped along our sides, and the steam 
fluttered drearily through the escapes. Then we went ahead. 

The St. Lawrence on the last day of the voyage played up nobly. The 
maples along its banks had turned — blood red and splendid as the banners 
of lost youth. Even the oak is not more of a national tree than the maple, 
and the sight of its welcome made the folks aboard still more happy. A dry 
wind brought along all the clean smell of their Continent-mixed odours of 
sawn lumber, virgin earth, and wood-smoke; and they snuffed it, and their 
eyes softened as they, identified point after point along their own beloved 
River — places where they played and fished and amused themselves in 


holiday time. It must be pleasant to have a country of one’s very own to 
show off. Understand, they did not in any way boast, shout, squeak, or 
exclaim, these even-voiced returned men and women. They were simply 
and unfeignedly glad to see home again, and they said: ‘Isn’t it lovely? 
Don’t you think it’s beautiful? We love it.’ 

At Quebec there is a sort of place, much infested by locomotives, like a 
coal-chute, whence rise the heights that Wolfe’s men scaled on their way to 
the Plains of Abraham. Perhaps of all the tide-marks in all our lands the 
affair of Quebec touches the heart and the eye more nearly than any other. 
Everything meets there; France, the jealous partner of England’s glory by 
land and sea for eight hundred years; England, bewildered as usual, but for 
a wonder not openly opposing Pitt, who knew; those other people, destined 
to break from England as soon as the French peril was removed; Montcalm 
himself, doomed and resolute; Wolfe, the inevitable trained workman 
appointed for the finish; and somewhere in the background one James 
Cook, master of H.M.S. Mercury , making beautiful and delicate charts of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

For these reasons the Plains of Abraham are crowned with all sorts of 
beautiful things — including a jail and a factory. Montcalm’s left wing is 
marked by the jail, and Wolfe’s right by the factory. There is, happily, now a 
movement on foot to abolish these adornments and turn the battle-field and 
its surroundings into a park, which by nature and association would be one 
of the most beautiful in our world. 

Yet, in spite of jails on the one side and convents on the other and the 
thin black wreck of the Quebec Railway Bridge, lying like a dumped car- 
load of tin cans in the river, the Eastern Gate to Canada is noble with a 
dignity beyond words. We saw it very early, when the under sides of the 
clouds turned chilly pink over a high-piled, brooding, dusky-purple city. 
Just at the point of dawn, what looked like the Sultan Harun-al-Raschid’s 
own private shallop, all spangled with coloured lights, stole across the iron- 
grey water, and disappeared into the darkness of a slip. She came out again 
in three minutes, but the full day had come too; so she snapped off her 
masthead, steering and cabin electrics, and turned into a dingy white 
ferryboat, full of cold passengers. I spoke to a Canadian about her. ‘Why, 
she’s the old So-and-So, to Port Levis,’ he answered, wondering as the 
Cockney wonders when a stranger stares at an Inner Circle train. This was 
his Inner Circle — the Zion where he was all at ease. He drew my attention 
to stately city and stately river with the same tranquil pride that we each 
feel when the visitor steps across our own threshold, whether that be 


Southampton Water on a grey, wavy morning; Sydney Harbour with a 
regatta in full swing; or Table Mountain, radiant and new-washed after the 
Christmas rains. He had, quite rightly, felt personally responsible for the 
weather, and every flaming stretch of maple since we had entered the river. 
(The North-wester in these parts is equivalent to the South-easter 
elsewhere, and may impress a guest unfavourably.) 

Then the autumn sun rose, and the man smiled. Personally and politically 
he said he loathed the city — but it was his. 

‘Well,’ he asked at last, ‘what do you think? Not so bad?’ 

‘Oh no. Not at all so bad,’ I answered; and it wasn’t till much later that I 
realised that we had exchanged the countersign which runs clear round the 
Empire. 





A PEOPLE AT HOME 


An up-country proverb says, ‘She was bidden to the wedding and set down 
to grind corn.’ The same fate, reversed, overtook me on my little excursion. 
There is a crafty network of organisations of business men called Canadian 
Clubs. They catch people who look interesting, assemble their members 
during the mid-day lunch-hour, and, tying the victim to a steak, bid him 
discourse on anything that he thinks he knows. The idea might be copied 
elsewhere, since it takes men out of themselves to listen to matters not 
otherwise coming under their notice and, at the same time, does not hamper 
their work. It is safely short, too. The whole affair cannot exceed an hour, of 
which the lunch fills half. The Clubs print their speeches annually, and one 
gets cross-sections of many interesting questions — from practical forestry 
to State mints — all set out by experts. 

Not being an expert, the experience, to me, was very like hard work. Till 
then I had thought speech-making was a sort of conversational whist, that 
any one could cut in at it. I perceive now that it is an Art of conventions 
remote from anything that comes out of an inkpot, and of colours hard to 
control. The Canadians seem to like listening to speeches, and, though this 
is by no means a national vice, they make good oratory on occasion. You 
know the old belief that the white man on brown, red, or black lands, will 
throw back in manner and instinct to the type originally bred there? Thus, a 
speech in the taal should carry the deep roll, the direct belly-appeal, the 
reiterated, cunning arguments, and the few simple metaphors of the prince 
of commercial orators, the Bantu. A New Zealander is said to speak from 
his diaphragm, hands clenched at the sides, as the old Maoris used. What 
we know of first-class Australian oratory shows us the same alertness, swift 
flight, and clean delivery as a thrown boomerang. I had half expected in 
Canadian speeches some survival of the Redskin’s elaborate appeal to Suns, 
Moons, and Mountains — touches of grandiosity and ceremonial 
invocations. But nothing that I heard was referable to any primitive stock. 
There was a dignity, a restraint, and, above all, a weight in it, rather curious 
when one thinks of the influences to which the land lies open. Red it was 
not; French it was not; but a thing as much by itself as the speakers. 

So with the Canadian’s few gestures and the bearing of his body. During 
the (Boer) war one watched the contingents from every point of view, and, 
most likely, drew wrong inferences. It struck me then that the Canadian, 
even when tired, slacked off less than the men from the hot countries, and 


while resting did not lie on his back or his belly, but rather on his side, a leg 
doubled under him, ready to rise in one surge. 

This time while I watched assemblies seated, men in hotels and passers- 
by, I fancied that he kept this habit of semi-tenseness at home among his 
own; that it was the complement of the man’s still countenance, and his 
even, lowered voice. Looking at their footmarks on the ground they seem to 
throw an almost straight track, neither splayed nor in-toed, and to set their 
feet down with a gentle forward pressure, rather like the Australian’s 
stealthy footfall. Talking among themselves, or waiting for friends, they did 
not drum with their fingers, fiddle with their feet, or feel the hair on their 
faces. These things seem trivial enough, but when breeds are in the making 
everything is worth while. A man told me once — but I never tried the 
experiment — that each of our Four Races light and handle fire in their own 
way. 

Small wonder we differ! Here is a people with no people at their backs, 
driving the great world-plough which wins the world’s bread up and up 
over the shoulder of the world — a spectacle, as it might be, out of some 
tremendous Norse legend. North of them lies Niflheim’s enduring cold, 
with the flick and crackle of the Aurora for Bifrost Bridge that Odin and the 
Aesir visited. These people also go north year by year, and drag audacious 
railways with them. Sometimes they burst into good wheat or timber land, 
sometimes into mines of treasure, and all the North is foil of voices — as 
South Africa was once — telling discoveries and making prophecies. 

When their winter comes, over the greater part of this country outside the 
cities they must sit still, and eat and drink as the Aesir did. In summer they 
cram twelve months’ work into six, because between such and such dates 
certain far rivers will shut, and, later, certain others, till, at last, even the 
Great Eastern Gate at Quebec locks, and men must go in and out by the 
side-doors at Halifax and St. John. These are conditions that make for 
extreme boldness, but not for extravagant boastings. 

The maples tell when it is time to finish, and all work in hand is regulated 
by their warning signal. Some jobs can be put through before winter; others 
must be laid aside ready to jump forward without a lost minute in spring. 
Thus, from Quebec to Calgary a note of drive — not hustle, but drive and 
finish-up — hummed like the steam-threshers on the still, autumn air. 

Hunters and sportsmen were coming in from the North; prospectors with 
them, their faces foil of mystery, their pockets full of samples, like 
prospectors the world over. They had already been wearing wolf and coon 
skin coats. In the great cities which work the year round, carriage — shops 


exhibited one or two seductive nickel-plated sledges, as a hint; for the 
sleigh is ‘the chariot at hand here of Love.’ In the country the farmhouses 
were stacking up their wood-piles within reach of the kitchen door, and 
taking down the fly-screens, (One leaves these on, as a rule, till the double 
windows are brought up from the cellar, and one has to hunt all over the 
house for missing screws.) Sometimes one saw a few flashing lengths of 
new stovepipe in a backyard, and pitied the owner. There is no humour in 
the old, bitter-true stovepipe jests of the comic papers. 

But the railways — the wonderful railways — told the winter’s tale most 
emphatically. The thirty-ton coal cars were moving over three thousand 
miles of track. They grunted and lurched against each other in the switch- 
yards, or thumped past statelily at midnight on their way to provident 
housekeepers of the prairie towns. It was not a clear way either; for the 
bacon, the lard, the apples, the butter, and the cheese, in beautiful 
whitewood barrels, were rolling eastwards toward the steamers before the 
wheat should descend on them. That is the fifth act of the great Year-Play 
for which the stage must be cleared. On scores of congested sidings lay 
huge girders, rolled beams, limbs, and boxes of rivets, once intended for the 
late Quebec Bridge — now so much mere obstruction — and the victuals 
had to pick their way through ‘em; and behind the victuals was the lumber 
— clean wood out of the mountains — logs, planks, clapboards, and laths, 
for which we pay such sinful prices in England — all seeking the sea. There 
was housing, food, and fuel for millions, on wheels together, and never a 
grain yet shifted of the real staple which men for five hundred miles were 
threshing out in heaps as high as fifty-pound villas. 

Add to this, that the railways were concemed for their own new 
developments — double-trackings, loops, cutoffs, taps, and feeder lines, 
and great swoops out into untouched lands soon to be filled with men. So 
the construction, ballast, and material trains, the grading machines, the 
wrecking cars with their camel-like sneering cranes — the whole plant of a 
new civilisation — had to find room somewhere in the general rally before 
Nature cried, ‘Lay off!’ 

Does any one remember that joyful strong confidence after the war, when 
it seemed that, at last, South Africa was to be developed — when men laid 
out railways, and gave orders for engines, and fresh rolling-stock, and 
labour, and believed gloriously in the future? It is true the hope was 
murdered afterward, but — multiply that good hour by a thousand, and you 
will have some idea of how it feels to be in Canada — a place which even 
an ‘Imperial’ Government cannot kill. I had the luck to be shown some 


things from the inside — to listen to the details of works projected; the 
record of works done. Above all, I saw what had actually been achieved in 
the fifteen years since I had last come that way. One advantage of a new 
land is that it makes you feel older than Time. I met cities where there had 
been nothing — literally, absolutely nothing, except, as the fairy tales say, 
‘the birds crying, and the grass waving in the wind.’ Villages and hamlets 
had grown to great towns, and the great towns themselves had trebled and 
quadrupled. And the railways rubbed their hands and cried, like the Afrites 
of old, ‘Shall we make a city where no city is; or render flourishing a city 
that is dasolate?’ They do it too, while, across the water, gentlemen, never 
forced to suffer one day’s physical discomfort in all their lives, pipe up and 
say, ‘How grossly materialistic!’ 

I wonder sometimes whether any eminent novelist, philosopher, 
dramatist, or divine of to-day has to exercise half the pure imagination, not 
to mention insight, endurance, and self-restraint, which is accepted without 
comment in what is called ‘the material exploitation’ of a new country. Take 
only the question of creating a new city at the junction of two lines — all 
three in the air. The mere drama of it, the play of the human virtues, would 
fill a book. And when the work is finished, when the city is, when the new 
lines embrace a new belt of farms, and the tide of the Wheat has rolled 
North another unexpected degree, the men who did it break off, without 
compliments, to repeat the joke elsewhere. 

I had some talk with a youngish man whose business it was to train 
avalanches to jump clear of his section of the track. Thor went to Jotunheim 
only once or twice, and he had his useful hammer Miolnr with him. This 
Thor lived in Jotunheim among the green-ice-crowned peaks of the Selkirks 
— where if you disturb the giants at certain seasons of the year, by making 
noises, they will sit upon you and all your fine emotions. So Thor watches 
them glaring under the May sun, or dull and doubly dangerous beneath the 
spring rains. He wards off their strokes with enormous brattices of wood, 
wing-walls of logs bolted together, and such other contraptions as 
experience teaches. He bears the giants no malice; they do their work, he 
his. What bothers him a little is that the wind of their blows sometimes rips 
pines out of the opposite hill-sides — explodes, as it were, a whole valley. 
He thinks, however, he can fix things so as to split large avalanches into 
little ones. 

Another man, to whom I did not talk, sticks in my memory. He had for 
years and years inspected trains at the head of a heavyish grade in the 
mountains — though not half so steep as the Hex — where all brakes are 


jammed home, and the cars slither warily for ten miles. Tire-troubles there 
would be inconvenient, so he, as the best man, is given the heaviest job — 
monotony and responsibility combined. He did me the honour of wanting to 
speak to me, but first he inspected his train — on all fours with a hammer. 
By the time he was satisfied of the integrity of the underpinnings it was 
time for us to go; and all that I got was a friendly wave of the hand — a 
master craftsman’s sign, you might call it. 
Hex River, South Africa. 

Canada seems full of this class of materialist. 

Which reminds me that the other day I saw the Lady herself in the shape 
of a tall woman of twenty-five or six, waiting for her tram on a street 
comer. She wore her almost flaxen-gold hair waved, and parted low on the 
forehead, beneath a black astrachan toque, with a red enamel maple-leaf 
hatpin in one side of it. This was the one touch of colour except the flicker 
of a buckle on the shoe. The dark, tailor-made dress had no trinkets or 
attachments, but fitted perfectly. She stood for perhaps a minute without 
any movement, both hands — right bare, left gloved — hanging naturally at 
her sides, the very fingers still, the weight of the superb body carried evenly 
on both feet, and the profile, which was that of Gudrun or Aslauga, thrown 
out against a dark stone column. What struck me most, next to the grave, 
tranquil eyes, was her slow, unhurried breathing in the hurry about her. She 
was evidently a regular fare, for when her tram stopped she smiled at the 
lucky conductor; and the last I saw of her was a flash of the sun on the red 
maple-leaf, the full face still lighted by that smile, and her hair very pale 
gold against the dead black fur. But the power of the mouth, the wisdom of 
the brow, the human comprehension of the eyes, and the outstriking vitality 
of the creature remained. That is how I would have my country drawn, were 
I a Canadian — and hung in Ottawa Parliament House, for the 
discouragement of prevaricators. 





CITIES AND SPACES 


What would you do with a magic carpet if one were lent you? I ask because 
for a month we had a private car of our very own — a trifling affair less 
than seventy foot long and thirty ton weight. ‘You may find her useful,’ said 
the donor casually, ‘to knock about the country. Hitch on to any train you 
choose and stop off where you choose.’ 

So she bore us over the C.P.R. from the Atlantic to the Pacific and back, 
and when we had no more need of her, vanished like the mango tree after 
the trick. 

A private car, though many books have been written in it, is hardly the 
best place from which to study a country, unless it happen that you have 
kept house and seen the seasons round under normal conditions on the same 
continent. Then you know how the cars look from the houses; which is not 
in the least as the houses look from the cars. Then, the very porter’s brush 
in its nickel clip, the long cathedral-like aisle between the well-known 
green Seats, the toll of the bell and the deep organ-like note of the engine 
wake up memories; and every sight, smell, and sound outside are like old 
friends remembering old days together. A piano-top buggy on a muddy, 
board-sidewalked street, all cut up by the narrow tires; the shingling at the 
corner of a veranda on a new-built house; a broken snake-fence girdling an 
old pasture of mulleins and skull-headed boulders; a wisp of Virginia 
creeper dying splendidly on the edge of a patch of corn; half a dozen panels 
of snow-fence above a cutting, or even a shameless patent-medicine 
advertisement, yellow on the black of a tobacco-barn, can make the heart 
thump and the eyes fill if the beholder have only touched the life of which 
they are part. What must they mean to the native-born? There was a prairie- 
bred girl on the train, coming back after a year on the Continent, for whom 
the pine-belted hills, with real mountains behind, the solemn loops of the 
river, and the intimate friendly farm had nothing to tell. 

“You can do these landscapes better in Italy,’ she explained, and, with the 
indescribable gesture of plains folk stifled in broken ground, ‘I want to push 
these hills away and get into the open again! I’m Winnipeg.’ 

She would have understood that Hanover Road schoolmistress, back 
from a visit to Cape Town, whom I once saw drive off into thirty miles of 
mirage almost shouting, “Thank God, here’s something like home at last.’ 

Other people ricochetted from side to side of the car, reviving this, 
rediscovering that, anticipating t’other thing, which, sure enough, slid round 


the next curve to meet them, caring nothing if all the world knew they were 
home again; and the newly arrived Englishman with his large wooden 
packing-cases marked ‘Settlers’ Effects’ had no more part in the show than 
a new boy his first day at school. But two years in Canada and one run 
home will make him free of the Brotherhood in Canada as it does anywhere 
else. He may grumble at certain aspects of the life, lament certain 
richnesses only to be found in England, but as surely as he grumbles so 
surely he returns to the big skies, and the big chances. The failures are those 
who complain that the land ‘does not know a gentleman when it sees him.’ 
They are quite right. The land suspends all judgment on all men till it has 
seen them work. Thereafter as may be; but work they must because there is 
a very great deal to be done. 

Unluckily the railroads which made the country are bringing in persons 
who are particular as to the nature and amenities of their work, and if so be 
they do not find precisely what they are looking for, they complain in print 
which makes all men seem equal. 

The special joy of our trip lay in having travelled the line when it was 
new and, like the Canada of those days, not much believed in, when all the 
high and important officials, whose little fingers unhooked cars, were also 
small and disregarded. To-day, things, men, and cities were different, and 
the story of the line mixed itself up with the story of the country, the while 
the car-wheels clicked out, ‘John Kino — John Kino! Nagasaki, Yokohama, 
Hakodate, Heh!’ for we were following in the wake of the Imperial Limited, 
all full of Hongkong and Treaty Ports men. There were old, known, and 
wonderfully grown cities to be looked at before we could get away to the 
new work out west, and, ‘What d’you think of this building and that 
suburb?’ they said, imperiously. ‘Come out and see what has been done in 
this generation.’ 

The impact of a Continent is rather overwhelming till you remind 
yourself that it is no more than your own joy and love and pride in your 
own patch of garden written a little large over a few more acres. Again, as 
always, it was the dignity of the cities that impressed — an austere 
Northern dignity of outline, grouping, and perspective, aloof from the rush 
of traffic in the streets. Montreal, of the black-frocked priests and the 
French notices, had it; and Ottawa, of the grey stone palaces and the St. 
Petersburg-like shining water-frontages; and ‘Toronto, consumingly 
commercial, carried the same power in the same repose. Men are always 
building better than they know, and perhaps this steadfast architecture is 
waiting for the race when their first flurry of newly-realised expansion shall 


have spent itself, and the present hurrah’s-nest of telephone poles in the 
streets shall have been abolished. There are strong objections to any non- 
fusible, bi-lingual community within a nation, but however much the 
French are made to hang back in the work of development, their withdrawn 
and unconcerned cathedrals, schools, and convents, and one aspect of the 
spirit that breathes from them, make for good. Says young Canada: ‘There 
are millions of dollars’ worth of church property in the cities which aren’t 
allowed to be taxed.’ On the other hand, the Catholic schools and 
universities, though they are reported to keep up the old medieval mistrust 
of Greek, teach the classics as lovingly, tenderly, and intimately as the old 
Church has always taught them. After all, it must be worth something to say 
your prayers in a dialect of the tongue that Virgil handled; and a certain 
touch of insolence, more magnificent and more ancient than the insolence 
of present materialism, makes a good blend in a new land. 

I had the good fortune to see the cities through the eyes of an Englishman 
out for the first time. ‘Have you been to the Bank?’ he cried. ‘I’ve never 
seen anything like it!’ “What’s the matter with the Bank?’ I asked: for the 
financial situation across the Border was at that moment more than usual 
picturesque. ‘It’s wonderful!’ said he; ‘marble pillars — acres of mosaic — 
steel grilles — ’might be a cathedral. No one ever told me.’ ‘I shouldn’t 
worry over a Bank that pays its depositors,’ I replied soothingly. ‘There are 
several like it in Ottawa and Toronto.’ Next he ran across some pictures in 
some palaces, and was downright angry because no one had told him that 
there were five priceless private galleries in one city. ‘Look here!’ he 
explained. ‘I’ve been seeing Corots, and Greuzes, and Gainsboroughs, and 
a Holbein, and — and hundreds of really splendid pictures!’ ‘Why 
shouldn’t you?’ I said. “They’ve given up painting their lodges with 
vermilion hereabouts.’ ‘Yes, but what I mean is, have you seen the 
equipment of their schools and colleges — desks, libraries, and lavatories? 
It’s miles ahead of anything we have and — no one ever told me.’ ‘What 
was the good of telling? You wouldn’t have believed. There’s a building in 
one of the cities, on the lines of the Sheldonian, but better, and if you go as 
far as Winnipeg, you’ll see the finest hotel in all the world.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he said. ‘You’re pulling my leg! Winnipeg’s a prairie-town.’ 

I left him still lamenting — about a Club and a Gymnasium this time — 
that no one had ever told him about; and still doubting all that he had heard 
of Wonders to come. 

If we could only manacle four hundred Members of Parliament, like the 
Chinese in the election cartoons, and walk them round the Empire, what an 


all-comprehending little Empire we should be when the survivors got 
home! 

Certainly the Cities have good right to be proud, and I waited for them to 
boast; but they were so busy explaining they were only at the beginning of 
things that, for the honour of the Family, I had to do the boasting. In this 
praiseworthy game I credited Melbourne (rightly, I hope, but the pace was 
too good to inquire) with acres of municipal buildings and leagues of art 
galleries; enlarged the borders of Sydney harbour to meet a statement about 
Toronto’s, wharfage; and recommended folk to see Cape Town Cathedral 
when it should be finished. But Truth will out even on a visit. Our Eldest 
Sister has more of beauty and strength inside her three cities alone than the 
rest of Us put together. Yet it would do her no harm to send a commission 
through the ten great cities of the Empire to see what is being done there in 
the way of street cleaning, water-supply, and traffic-regulation. 

Here and there the people are infected with the unworthy superstition of 
‘hustle,’ which means half-doing your appointed job and applauding your 
own slapdasherie for as long a time as would enable you to finish off two 
clean pieces of work. Little congestions of traffic, that an English rural 
policeman, in a country town, disentangles automatically, are allowed to 
develop into ten-minute blocks, where wagons and men bang, and back, 
and blaspheme, for no purpose except to waste time. 

The assembly and dispersal of crowds, purchase of tickets, and a good 
deal of the small machinery of life is clogged and hampered by this 
unstable, southern spirit which is own brother to Panic. ‘Hustle’ does not sit 
well on the national character any more than falsetto or fidgeting becomes 
grown men. ‘Drive,’ a laudable and necessary quality, is quite different, and 
one meets it up the Western Road where the new country is being made. 

We got clean away from the Three Cities and the close-tilled farming and 
orchard districts, into the Land of Little Lakes — a country of rushing 
streams, clear-eyed ponds, and boulders among berry-bushes; all crying 
‘Trout’ and ‘Bear.’ 

Not so very long ago only a few wise people kept holiday in that part of 
the world, and they did not give away their discoveries. Now it has become 
a summer playground where people hunt and camp at large. The names of 
its further rivers are known in England, and men, otherwise sane, slip away 
from London into the birches, and come out again bearded and smoke- 
stained, when the ice is thick enough to cut a canoe. Sometimes they go to 
look for game; sometimes for minerals — perhaps, even, oil. No one can 
prophesy. ‘We are only at the beginning of things.’ 


Said an Afrite of the Railway as we passed in our magic carpet: ‘You’ve 
no notion of the size of our tourist-traffic. It has all grown up since the early 
‘Nineties. The trolley car teaches people in the towns to go for little picnics. 
When they get more money they go for long ones. All this Continent will 
want playgrounds soon. We’re getting them ready.’ 

The girl from Winnipeg saw the morning frost lie white on the long grass 
at the lake edges, and watched the haze of mellow golden birch leaves as 
they dropped. ‘Now that’s the way trees ought to turn,’ she said. ‘Don’t you 
think our Eastern maple is a little violent in colour?’ Then we passed 
through a country where for many hours the talk in the cars was of mines 
and the treatment of ores. Men told one tales — prospectors’ yarns of the 
sort one used to hear vaguely before Klondike or Nome were public 
property. They did not care whether one believed or doubted. They, too, 
were only at the beginning of things — silver perhaps, gold perhaps, nickel 
perhaps. If a great city did not arise at such a place — the very name was 
new since my day — it would assuredly be born within a few miles of it. 
The silent men boarded the cars, and dropped off, and disappeared beyond 
thickets and hills precisely as the first widely spaced line of skirmishers 
fans out and vanishes along the front of the day’s battle. 

One old man sat before me like avenging Time itself, and talked of 
prophecies of evil, that had been falsified. ‘They said there wasn’t nothing 
here excep’ rocks an’ snow. They said there never wouldnt be nothing here 
excep’ the railroad. There’s them that can’t see yit , and he gimleted me 
with a fierce eye. ‘An’ all the while, fortunes is made — piles is made — 
right under our noses.’ 

‘Have you made your pile?’ I asked. 

He smiled as the artist smiles — all true prospectors have that lofty smile 
— ’Me? No. I’ve been a prospector most o° my time, but I haven’t lost 
anything. I’ve had my fun out of the game. By God, I’ve had my fun out of 
it! 

I told him how I had once come through when land and timber grants 
could have been picked up for half less than nothing. 

“Yes,’ he said placidly. ‘I reckon if you’d had any kind of an education 
you could ha’ made a quarter of a million dollars easy in those days. And 
it’s to be made now if you could see where. How? Can you tell me what the 
capital of the Hudson Bay district’s goin’ to be? You can’t. Nor I. Nor yet 
where the six next new cities is going to arise, I get off here, but if I have 
my health I’1l be out next summer again — prospectin’ North.’ 

Imagine a country where men prospect till they are seventy, with no fear 


of fever, fly, horse-sickness, or trouble from the natives — a country where 
food and water always taste good! He told me curious things about some 
fabled gold — the Eternal Mother-lode — out in the North, which is to 
humble the pride of Nome. And yet, so vast is the Empire, he had never 
heard the name of Johannesburg! 

As the train swung round the shores of Lake Superior the talk swung 
over to Wheat. Oh yes, men said, there were mines in the country — they 
were only at the beginning of mines — but that part of the world existed to 
clean and grade and handle and deliver the Wheat by rail and steamer. The 
track was being duplicated by a few hundred miles to keep abreast of the 
floods of it. By and by it might be a four-track road. They were only at the 
beginning. Meantime here was the Wheat sprouting, tender green, a foot 
high, among a hundred sidings where it had spilled from the cars; there 
were the high-shouldered, tea-caddy grain-elevators to clean, and the 
hospitals to doctor the Wheat; here was new, gaily painted machinery going 
forward to reap and bind and thresh the Wheat, and all those car-loads of 
workmen had been slapping down more sidings against the year’s delivery 
of the Wheat. 

Two towns stand on the shores of the lake less than a mile apart. What 
Lloyd’s is to shipping, or the College of Surgeons to medicine, that they are 
to the Wheat. Its honour and integrity are in their hands; and they hate each 
other with the pure, poisonous, passionate hatred which makes towns grow. 
If Providence wiped out one of them, the survivor would pine away and die 
— a mateless hate-bird. Some day they must unite, and the question of the 
composite name they shall then carry already vexes them. A man there told 
me that Lake Superior was ‘a useful piece of water,’ in that it lay so handy 
to the C.P.R. tracks. There is a quiet horror about the Great Lakes which 
grows as one revisits them. Fresh water has no right or call to dip over the 
horizon, pulling down and pushing up the hulls of big steamers; no right to 
tread the slow, deep-sea dance-step between wrinkled cliffs; nor to roar in 
on weed and sand beaches between vast headlands that run out for leagues 
into haze and sea-fog. Lake Superior is all the same stuff as what towns pay 
taxes for, but it engulfs and wrecks and drives ashore, like a fully accredited 
ocean — a hideous thing to find in the heart of a continent. Some people go 
sailing on it for pleasure, and it has produced a breed of sailors who bear 
the same relation to the salt-water variety as a snake-charmer does to a lion- 
tamer. 

Yet it is undoubtedly a useful piece of water. 





NEWSPAPERS AND DEMOCRACY 


Let it be granted that, as the loud-voiced herald hired by the Eolithic tribe to 
cry the news of the coming day along the caves, preceded the chosen Tribal 
Bard who sang the more picturesque history of the tribe, so is Journalism 
senior to Literature, in that Journalism meets the first tribal need after 
warmth, food, and women. 

In new countries it shows clear trace of its descent from the Tribal Herald. 
A tribe thinly occupying large spaces feels lonely. It desires to hear the roll- 
call of its members cried often and loudly; to comfort itself with the 
knowledge that there are companions just below the horizon. It employs, 
therefore, heralds to name and describe all who pass. That is why 
newspapers of new countries seem often so outrageously personal. The 
tribe, moreover, needs quick and sure knowledge of everything that touches 
on its daily life in the big spaces — earth, air, and water news which the 
Older Peoples have put behind them. That is why its newspapers so often 
seem so laboriously trivial. 

For example, a red-nosed member of the tribe, Pete O’ Halloran, comes in 
thirty miles to have his horse shod, and incidentally smashes the king-bolt 
of his buckboard at a bad place in the road. The Tribal Herald — a thin 
weekly, with a patent inside — connects the red nose and the breakdown 
with an innuendo which, to the outsider, is clumsy libel. But the Tribal 
Herald understands that two-and-seventy families of the tribe may use that 
road weekly. It concerns them to discover whether the accident was due to 
Pete being drunk or, as Pete protests, to the neglected state of the road. 
Fifteen men happen to know that Pete’s nose is an affliction, not an 
indication. One of them loafs across and explains to the Tribal Herald, who, 
next week, cries aloud that the road ought to be mended. Meantime Pete, 
warmed to the marrow at having focussed the attention of his tribe for a few 
moments, retires thirty miles up-stage, pursued by advertisements of 
buckboards guaranteed not to break their king-bolts, and later (which is 
what the tribe were after all the time) some tribal authority or other mends 
the road. 

This is only a big-scale diagram, but with a little attention you can see 
the tribal instinct of self-preservation quite logically underrunning all sorts 
of queer modern developments. 

As the tribe grows, and men do not behold the horizon from edge to 
unbroken edge, their desire to know all about the next man weakens a little 


— but not much. Outside the cities are still the long distances, the ‘vast, 
unoccupied areas’ of the advertisements; and the men who come and go 
yearn to keep touch with and report themselves as of old to their lodges. A 
man stepping out of the dark into the circle of the fires naturally, if he be a 
true man, holds up his hands and says, ‘I, So-and-So, am here.’ You can 
watch the ritual in full swing at any hotel when the reporter (pro Tribal 
Herald) runs his eyes down the list of arrivals, and before he can turn from 
the register is met by the newcomer, who, without special desire for 
notoriety, explains his business and intentions. Observe, it is always at 
evening that the reporter concerns himself with strangers. By day he 
follows the activities of his own city and the doings of nearby chiefs; but 
when it is time to close the stockade, to laager the wagons, to draw the 
thorn-bush back into the gap, then in all lands he reverts to the Tribal 
Herald, who is also the tribal Outer Guard. 

There are countries where a man is indecently pawed over by chattering 
heralds who bob their foul torches in his face till he is singed and smoked at 
once. In Canada the necessary ‘Stand and deliver your sentiments’ goes 
through with the large decency that stamps all the Dominion. A stranger’s 
words are passed on to the tribe quite accurately; no dirt is put into his 
mouth, and where the heralds judge that it would be better not to translate 
certain remarks they courteously explain why. 

It was always delightful to meet the reporters, for they were men 
interested in their land, with the keen, unselfish interest that one finds in 
young house-surgeons or civilians. Thanks to the (Boer) war, many of them 
had reached out to the ends of our earth, and spoke of the sister nations as it 
did one good to hear. Consequently the interviews — which are as dreary 
for the reporter as the reported — often turned into pleasant and 
unpublished talks. One felt at every turn of the quick sentences to be 
dealing with made and trained players of the game — balanced men who 
believed in decencies not to be disregarded, confidences not to be violated, 
and honour not to be mocked. (This may explain what men and women 
have told me — that there is very little of the brutal domestic terrorism of 
the Press in Canada, and not much blackmailing.) They neither spat nor 
wriggled; they interpolated no juicy anecdotes of murder or theft among 
their acquaintance; and not once between either ocean did they or any other 
fellow-subjects volunteer that their country was ‘law-abiding.’ 

You know the First Sign-post on the Great Main Road? ‘When a Woman 
advertises that she is virtuous, a Man that he is a gentleman, a Community 
that it is loyal, or a Country that it is law-abiding — go the other way!’ 


Yet, while the men’s talk was so good and new, their written word 
seemed to be cast in conventional, not to say old-fashioned, moulds. A 
quarter of a century ago a sub-editor, opening his mail, could identify the 
Melbourne Argus , the Sydney Morning Herald , or the Cape Times as far 
as he could see them. Even unheaded clippings from them declared their 
origin as a piece of hide betrays the beast that wore it. But he noticed then 
that Canadian journals left neither spoor nor scent — might have blown in 
from anywhere between thirty degrees of latitude — and had to be carefully 
identified by hand. To-day, the spacing, the headlines, the advertising of 
Canadian papers, the chessboard-like look of the open page which should 
be a daily beautiful study in black and white, the brittle pulp-paper, the 
machine-set type, are all as standardised as the railway cars of the 
Continent. Indeed, looking through a mass of Canadian journals is like 
trying to find one’s own sleeper in a corridor train. Newspaper offices are 
among the most conservative organisations in the world; but surely after 
twenty-five years some changes might be permitted to creep in; some 
original convention of expression or assembly might be developed. 

I drew up to this idea cautiously among a knot of fellow-craftsmen. ‘You 
mean,’ said one straight-eyed youth, ‘that we are a back-number copying 
back-numbers?’ 

It was precisely what I did mean, so I made haste to deny it. ‘We know 
that,’ he said cheerfully. ‘Remember we haven’t the sea all round us — and 
the postal rates to England have only just been lowered. It will all come 
right.’ 

Surely it will; but meantime one hates to think of these splendid people 
using second-class words to express first-class emotions. 

And so naturally from Journalism to Democracy. Every country is 
entitled to her reservations, and pretences, but the more ‘democratic’ a land 
is, the more make-believes must the stranger respect. Some of the Tribal 
Heralds were very good to me in this matter, and, as it were, nudged me 
when it was time to duck in the House of Rimmon. During their office 
hours they professed an unflinching belief in the blessed word ‘Democracy,’ 
which means any crowd on the move — that is to say, the helpless thing 
which breaks through floors and falls into cellars; overturns pleasure-boats 
by rushing from port to starboard; stamps men into pulp because it thinks it 
has lost sixpence, and jams and grills in the doorways of blazing theatres. 
Out of office, like every one else, they relaxed. Many winked, a few were 
flippant, but they all agreed that the only drawback to Democracy was 
Demos — a jealous God of primitive tastes and despotic tendencies. I 


received a faithful portrait of him from a politician who had worshipped 
him all his life. It was practically the Epistle of Jeremy — the sixth chapter 
of Baruch — done into unquotable English. 

But Canada is not yet an ideal Democracy. For one thing she has had to 
work hard among rough-edged surroundings which carry inevitable 
consequences. For another, the law in Canada exists and is administered, 
not as a surprise, a joke, a favour, a bribe, or a Wrestling Turk exhibition, 
but as an integral part of the national character — no more to be forgotten 
or talked about than one’s trousers. If you kill, you hang. If you steal, you 
go to jail. This has worked toward peace, self-respect, and, I think, the 
innate dignity of the people. On the other hand — which is where the 
trouble will begin — railways and steamers make it possible nowadays to 
bring in persons who need never lose touch of hot and cold water-taps, 
spread tables, and crockery till they are turned out, much surprised, into the 
wilderness. They clean miss the long weeks of salt-water and the slow 
passage across the plains which pickled and tanned the early emigrants. 
They arrive with soft bodies and unaired souls. I had this vividly brought 
home to me by a man on a train among the Selkirks. He stood on the safely 
railed rear-platform, looked at the gigantic pine-furred shoulder round 
which men at their lives’ risk had led every yard of the track, and chirruped: 
‘I say, why can’t all this be nationalised?’ There was nothing under heaven 
except the snows and the steep to prevent him from dropping off the cars 
and hunting a mine for himself. Instead of which he went into the dining- 
car. That is one type. 

A man told me the old tale of a crowd of Russian immigrants who at a 
big fire in a city ‘verted to the ancestral type, and blocked the streets 
yelling, ‘Down with the Czar!’ That is another type. A few days later I was 
shown a wire stating that a community of Doukhobors — Russians again — 
had, not for the first time, undressed themselves, and were fleeing up the 
track to meet the Messiah before the snow fell. Police were pursuing them 
with warm underclothing, and trains would please take care not to run over 
them. 

So there you have three sort of steam-borne unfitness — soft, savage, and 
mad. There is a fourth brand, which may be either home-grown or 
imported, but democracies do not recognise it, of downright bad folk — 
grown, healthy men and women who honestly rejoice in doing evil. These 
four classes acting together might conceivably produce a rather pernicious 
democracy; alien hysteria, blood-craze, and the like, reinforcing local 
ignorance, sloth, and arrogance. For example, I read a letter in a paper 


sympathising with these same Doukhobors. The writer knew a community 
of excellent people in England (you see where the rot starts!) who lived 
barefoot, paid no taxes, ate nuts, and were above marriage. They were a 
soulful folk, living pure lives. The Doukhobors were also pure and soulful, 
entitled in a free country to live their own lives, and not to be oppressed, 
etc. etc. (Imported soft, observe, playing up to Imported mad.) Meantime, 
disgusted police were chasing the Doukhobors into flannels that they might 
live to produce children fit to consort with the sons of the man who wrote 
that letter and the daughters of the crowd that lost their heads at the fire. 

‘All of which,’ men and women answered, ‘we admit. But what can we 
do? We want people.’ And they showed vast and well-equipped schools, 
where the children of Slav immigrants are taught English and the songs of 
Canada. ‘When they grow up,’ people said, ‘you can’t tell them from 
Canadians.’ It was a wonderful work. The teacher holds up pens, reels, and 
so forth, giving the name in English; the children repeating Chinese 
fashion. Presently when they have enough words they can bridge back to 
the knowledge they learned in their own country, so that a boy of twelve, at, 
say, the end of a year, will produce a well-written English account of his 
journey from Russia, how much his mother paid for food by the way, and 
where his father got his first job. He will also lay his hand on his heart, and 
say, ‘I — am — a — Canadian.’ This gratifies the Canadian, who naturally 
purrs over an emigrant owing everything to the land which adopted him and 
set him on his feet. The Lady Bountiful of an English village takes the same 
interest in a child she has helped on in the world. And the child repays by 
his gratitude and good behaviour? 

Personally, one cannot care much for those who have renounced their 
own country. They may have had good reason, but they have broken the 
rules of the game, and ought to be penalised instead of adding to their score. 
Nor is it true, as men pretend, that a few full meals and fine clothes 
obliterate all taint of alien instinct and reversion. A thousand years cannot 
be as yesterday for mankind; and one has only to glance at the races across 
the Border to realise how in outlook, manner, expression, and morale the 
South and South-east profoundly and fatally affects the North and North- 
west. That was why the sight of the beady-eyed, muddy-skinned, aproned 
women, with handkerchiefs on their heads and Oriental bundles in their 
hands, always distressed one. 

‘But why must you get this stuff?’ I asked. ‘You know it is not your 
equal, and it knows that it is not your equal; and that is bad for you both. 
What is the matter with the English as immigrants?’ 


The answers were explicit: ‘Because the English do not work. Because 
we are sick of Remittance-men and loafers sent out here. Because the 
English are rotten with Socialism. Because the English don’t fit with our 
life. They kick at our way of doing things. They are always telling us how 
things are done in England. They carry frills! Don’t you know the story of 
the Englishman who lost his way and was found half-dead of thirst beside a 
river? When he was asked why he didn’t drink, he said, “How the deuce 
can I without a glass?”’‘ 

‘But,’ I argued over three thousand miles of country, ‘all these are 
excellent reasons for bringing in the Englishman. It is true that in his own 
country he is taught to shirk work, because kind, silly people fall over each 
other to help and debauch and amuse him. Here, General January will 
stiffen him up. Remittance-men are an affliction to every branch of the 
Family, but your manners and morals can’t be so tender as to suffer from a 
few thousand of them among your six millions. As to the Englishman’s 
Socialism, he is, by nature, the most unsocial animal alive. What you call 
Socialism is his intellectual equivalent for Diabolo and Limerick 
competitions. As to his criticisms, you surely wouldn’t marry a woman who 
agreed with you in everything, and you ought to choose your immigrants on 
the same lines. You admit that the Canadian is too busy to kick at anything. 
The Englishman is a born kicker. (“Yes, he is all that,” they said.) He kicks 
on principle, and that is what makes for civilisation. So did your 
Englishman’s instinct about the glass. Every new country needs — vitally 
needs — one-half of one per cent of its population trained to die of thirst 
rather than drink out of their hands. You are always talking of the second 
generation of your Smyrniotes and Bessarabians. Think what the second 
generation of the English are!’ 

They thought — quite visibly — but they did not much seem to relish it. 
There was a queer stringhalt in their talk — a conversational shy across the 
road — when one touched on these subjects. After a while I went to a 
Tribal Herald whom I could trust, and demanded of him point-blank where 
the trouble really lay, and who was behind it. 

‘It is Labour,’ he said. ‘You had better leave it alone.’ 





LABOUR 


One cannot leave a thing alone if it is thrust under the nose at every turn. I 
had not quitted the Quebec steamer three minutes when I was asked point- 
blank: ‘What do you think of the question of Asiatic Exclusion which is 
Agitating our Community?’ 

The Second Sign-Post on the Great Main Road says: ‘If a Community is 
agitated by a Question — inquire politely after the health of the Agitator,’ 
This I did, without success; and had to temporise all across the Continent 
till I could find some one to help me to acceptable answers. The Question 
appears to be confined to British Columbia. There, after a while, the men 
who had their own reasons for not wishing to talk referred me to others who 
explained, and on the acutest understanding that no names were to be 
published (it is sweet to see engineers afraid of being hoist by their own 
petards) one got more or less at something like facts. 

The Chinaman has always been in the habit of coming to British 
Columbia, where he makes, as he does elsewhere, the finest servant in the 
world. No one, I was assured on all hands, objects to the biddable 
Chinaman. He takes work which no white man in a new country will 
handle, and when kicked by the mean white will not grossly retaliate. He 
has always paid for the privilege of making his fortune on this wonderful 
coast, but with singular forethought and statesmanship, the popular Will, 
some few years ago, decided to double the head-tax on his entry. Strange as 
it may appear, the Chinaman now charges double for his services, and is 
scarce at that. This is said to be one of the reasons why overworked white 
women die or go off their heads; and why in new cities you can see blocks 
of flats being built to minimise the inconveniences of housekeeping without 
help. The birth-rate will fall later in exact proportion to those flats. 

Since the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese have taken to coming over to 
British Columbia. They also do work which no white man will; such as 
hauling wet logs for lumber mills out of cold water at from eight to ten 
shillings a day. They supply the service in hotels and dining-rooms and 
keep small shops. The trouble with them is that they are just a little too 
good, and when attacked defend themselves with asperity. 

A fair sprinkling of Punjabis — ex-soldiers, Sikhs, Muzbis, and Jats — 
are coming in on the boats. The plague at home seems to have made them 
restless, but I could not gather why so many of them come from Shahpur, 
Phillour, and Jullundur way. These men do not, of course, offer for house- 


service, but work in the lumber mills, and with the least little care and 
attention could be made most valuable. Some one ought to tell them not to 
bring their old men with them, and better arrangements should be made for 
their remitting money home to their villages. They are not understood, of 
course; but they are not hated. 

The objection is all against the Japanese. So far — except that they are 
said to have captured the local fishing trade at Vancouver, precisely as the 
Malays control the Cape Town fish business — they have not yet competed 
with the whites; but I was earnestly assured by many men that there was 
danger of their lowering the standard of life and wages. The demand, 
therefore, in certain quarters is that they go — absolutely and 
unconditionally. (You may have noticed that Democracies are strong on the 
imperative mood.) An attempt was made to shift them shortly before I came 
to Vancouver, but it was not very successful, because the Japanese 
barricaded their quarters and flocked out, a broken bottle held by the neck 
in either hand, which they jabbed in the faces of the demonstrators. It is, 
perhaps, easier to haze and hammer bewildered Hindus and Tamils, as is 
being done across the Border, than to stampede the men of the Yalu and 
Liaoyang. 

Battles in the Russo-Japanese War. 

But when one began to ask questions one got lost in a maze of hints, 
reservations, and orations, mostly delivered with constraint, as though the 
talkers were saying a piece learned by heart. Here are some samples: — 

A man penned me in a corner with a single heavily capitalised sentence. 
‘There is a General Sentiment among Our People that the Japanese Must 
Go,’ said he. 

‘Very good,’ said I. ‘How d’you propose to set about it?’ 

‘That is nothing to us. There is a General Sentiment,’ etc. 

‘Quite so. Sentiment is a beautiful thing, but what are you going to do?’ 
He did not condescend to particulars, but kept repeating the sentiment, 
which, as I promised, I record. 

Another man was a little more explicit. ‘We desire,’ he said, ‘to keep the 
Chinaman. But the Japanese must go.’ 

‘Then who takes their place? Isn’t this rather a new country to pitch 
people out of?’ 

‘We must develop our Resources slowly, sir — with an Eye to the 
Interests of our Children. We must preserve the Continent for Races which 
will assimilate with Ours. We must not be swamped by Aliens.’ 

‘Then bring in your own races and bring ‘em in quick,’ I ventured. 


This is the one remark one must not make in certain quarters of the West; 
and I lost caste heavily while he explained (exactly as the Dutch did at the 
Cape years ago) how British Columbia was by no means so rich as she 
appeared; that she was throttled by capitalists and monopolists of all kinds; 
that white labour had to be laid off and fed and warmed during the winter; 
that living expenses were enormously high; that they were at the end of a 
period of prosperity, and were now entering on lean years; and that 
whatever steps were necessary for bringing in more white people should be 
taken with extreme caution. Then he added that the railway rates to British 
Columbia were so high that emigrants were debarred from coming on there. 

‘But haven’t the rates been reduced?’ I asked. 

“Yes — yes, I believe they have, but immigrants are so much in demand 
that they are snapped up before they have got so far West. You must 
remember, too, that skilled labour is not like agricultural labour. It is 
dependent on so many considerations. And the Japanese must go.’ 

‘So people have told me. But I heard stories of dairies and fruit-farms in 
British Columbia being thrown up because there was no labour to milk or 
pick the fruit. Is that true, d’you think?’ 

‘Well, you can’t expect a man with all the chances that our country offers 
him to milk cows in a pasture. A Chinaman can do that. We want races that 
will assimilate with ours,’ etc., etc. 

‘But didn’t the Salvation Army offer to bring in three or four thousand 
English some short time ago? What came of that idea?’ 

‘Tt — er — fell through.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘For political reasons, I believe. We do not want People who will lower 
the Standard of Living. That is why the Japanese must go.’ 

‘Then why keep the Chinese?’ 

“We can get on with the Chinese. We can’t get on without the Chinese. 
But we must have Emigration of a Type that will assimilate with Our 
People. I hope I have made myself clear?’ 

I hoped that he had, too. 

Now hear a wife, a mother, and a housekeeper. 

“We have to pay for this precious state of things with our health and our 
children’s. Do you know the saying that the Frontier is hard on women and 
cattle? This isn’t the frontier, but in some respects it’s worse, because we 
have all the luxuries and appearances — the pretty glass and silver to put on 
the table. We have to dust, polish, and arrange ‘em after we’ve done our 
housework. I don’t suppose that means anything to you, but — try it for a 


month! We have no help. A Chinaman costs fifty or sixty dollars a month 
now. Our husbands can’t always afford that. How old would you take me 
for? I’m not thirty. Well thank God, I stopped my sister coming out West. 
Oh yes, it’s a fine country — for men.’ 

‘Can’t you import servants from England?’ 

‘I can’t pay a girl’s passage in order to have her married in three months. 
Besides, she wouldn’t work. They won’t when they see Chinamen 
working.’ 

‘Do you object to the Japanese, too?’ 

‘Of course not. No one does. It’s only politics. The wives of the men who 
earn six and seven dollars a day — skilled labour they call it — have 
Chinese and Jap servants. We can’t afford it. We have to think of saving for 
the future, but those other people live up to every cent they earn. They 
know they’re all right. They’re Labour. They’ll be looked after, whatever 
happens. You can see how the State looks after me.’ 

A little later I had occasion to go through a great and beautiful city 
between six and seven of a crisp morning. Milk and fish, vegetables, etc., 
were being delivered to the silent houses by Chinese and Japanese. Not a 
single white man was visible on that chilly job. 

Later still a man came to see me, without too publicly giving his name. 
He was in a small way of business, and told me (others had said much the 
same thing) that if I gave him away his business would suffer. He talked for 
half an hour on end. 

‘Am I to understand, then,’ I said, ‘that what you call Labour absolutely 
dominates this part of the world?’ 

He nodded. 

‘That it is difficult to get skilled labour into here?’ 

‘Difficult? My God, if I want to get an extra hand for my business — I 
pay Union wages, of course — I have to arrange to get him here secretly. I 
have to go out and meet him, accidental-like, down the line, and if the 
Unions find out that he is coming, they, like as not, order him back East, or 
turn him down across the Border.’ 

‘Even if he has his Union ticket? Why?’ 

‘They’ ll tell him that labour conditions are not good here. He knows 
what that means. He’ll turn back quick enough. I’m in a small way of 
business, and I can’t afford to take any chances fighting the Unions.’ 

“What would happen if you did?’ 

‘D’you know what’s happening across the Border? Men get blown up 
there — with dynamite.’ 


‘But this isn’t across the Border?’ 

‘It’s a damn-sight too near to be pleasant. And witnesses get blown up, 
too. You see, the Labour situation ain’t run from our side the line. It’s 
worked from down under. You may have noticed men were rather careful 
when they talked about it?’ 

“Yes, I noticed all that.’ 

‘Well, it ain’t a pleasant state of affairs. I don’t say that the Unions here 
would do anything to you — and please understand I’m all for the rights of 
Labour myself. Labour has no better friend than me — I’ve been a working 
man, though I’ve got a business of my own now. Don’t run away with any 
idea that I’m against Labour — will you?’ 

‘Not in the least. I can see that. You merely find that Labour’s a little bit 
— er — inconsiderate, sometimes?’ 

‘Look what happens across the Border! I suppose they’ve told you that 
little fuss with the Japanese in Vancouver was worked from down under, 
haven’t they? I don’t think our own people ‘ud have done it by themselves.’ 

‘T’ve heard that several times. Is it quite sporting, do you think, to lay the 
blame on another country?’ 

‘You don’t live here. But as I was saying — if we get rid of the Japs to- 
day, we’ll be told to get rid of some one else to-morrow. There’s no limit, 
sir, to what Labour wants. None!’ 

‘T thought they only want a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work?’ 

‘That may do in the Old Country, but here they mean to boss the country. 
They do.’ 

‘And how does the country like it?’ 

‘We’re about sick of it. It don’t matter much in flush times — 
employers’ |! do most anything sooner than stop work — but when we come 
to a pinch, you’ll hear something. We’re a rich land — in spite of 
everything they make out — but we’re held up at every turn by Labour. 
Why, there’s businesses on businesses which friends of mine — in a small 
way like myself — want to start. Businesses in every direction — if they 
was only allowed to start in. But they ain’t.’ 

‘That’s a pity. Now, what do you think about the Japanese question?’ 

‘T don’t think. I know. Both political parties are playing up to the Labour 
vote — if you understand what that means.’ 

I tried to understand. 

‘And neither side’ll tell the truth — that if the Asiatic goes, this side of 
the Continent’ll drop out of sight, unless we get free white immigration. 
And any party that proposed white immigration on a large scale ‘ud be 


snowed under next election. I’m telling you what politicians think. Myself, 
I believe if a man stood up to Labour — not that I’ve any feeling against 
Labour — and just talked sense, a lot of people would follow him — 
quietly, of course. I believe he could even get white immigration after a 
while. He’d lose the first election, of course, but in the long run.... We’re 
about sick of Labour. I wanted you to know the truth.’ 

‘Thank you. And you don’t think any attempt to bring in white 
immigration would succeed?’ 

‘Not if it didn’t suit Labour. You can try it if you like, and see what 
happens.’ 

On that hint I made an experiment in another city. There were three men 
of position, and importance, and affluence, each keenly interested in the 
development of their land, each asserting that what the land needed was 
white immigrants. And we four talked for two hours on the matter — up 
and down and in circles. The one point on which those three men were 
unanimous was, that whatever steps were taken to bring people into British 
Columbia from England, by private recruiting or otherwise, should be taken 
secretly. Otherwise the business of the people concerned in the scheme 
would suffer. 

At which point I dropped the Great Question of Asiatic Exclusion which 
is Agitating all our Community; and I leave it to you, especially in Australia 
and the Cape, to draw your own conclusions. 

Externally, British Columbia appears to be the richest and the loveliest 
section of the Continent. Over and above her own resources she has a fair 
chance to secure an immense Asiatic trade, which she urgently desires. Her 
land, in many places over large areas, is peculiarly fitted for the small 
former and fruit-grower, who can send his truck to the cities. On every hand 
I heard a demand for labour of all kinds. At the same time, in no other part 
of the Continent did I meet so many men who insistently decried the value 
and possibilities of their country, or who dwelt more fluently on the 
hardships and privations to be endured by the white immigrant. I believe 
that one or two gentlemen have gone to England to explain the drawbacks 
viva voce . It is possible that they incur a great responsibility in the present, 
and even a terrible one for the future. 





THE FORTUNATE TOWNS 


After Politics, let us return to the Prairie which is the High Veldt, plus 
Hope, Activity, and Reward. Winnipeg is the door to it — a great city ina 
great plain, comparing herself, innocently enough, to other cities of her 
acquaintance, but quite unlike any other city. 

When one meets, in her own house, a woman not seen since girlhood she 
is all a stranger till some remembered tone or gesture links up to the past, 
and one cries: ‘It is you after all.’ But, indeed, the child has gone; the 
woman with her influences has taken her place. I tried vainly to recover the 
gawky, graceless city I had known, so unformed and so insistent on her shy 
self. I even ventured to remind a man of it. ‘I remember,’ he said, smiling, 
‘but we were young then. This thing,’ indicating an immense perspective of 
asphalted avenue that dipped under thirty railway tracks, ‘only came up in 
the last ten years — practically the last five. We’ve had to enlarge all those 
warehouses yonder by adding two or three stories to ‘em, and we’ve hardly 
begun to go ahead yet. We’re just beginning.’ 

Warehouses, railway-sidings, and such are only counters in the White 
Man’s Game, which can be swept up and re-dealt as the play varies. It was 
the spirit in the thin dancing air — the new spirit of the new city — which 
rejoiced me. Winnipeg has Things in abundance, but has learned to put 
them beneath her feet, not on top of her mind, and so is older than many 
cities. None the less the Things had to be shown — for what shopping is to 
the woman showing off his town is to the right-minded man. First came the 
suburbs — miles on miles of the dainty, clean-outlined, wooden-built 
houses, where one can be so happy and so warm, each unjealously divided 
from its neighbour by the lightest of boundaries. One could date them by 
their architecture, year after year, back to the Early ‘Nineties, which is 
when civilisation began; could guess within a few score dollars at their cost 
and the incomes of their owners, and could ask questions about the new 
domestic appliances of to-day. 

‘Asphalt streets and concrete sidewalks came up a few years ago,’ said 
our host as we trotted over miles of it. ‘We found it the only way to fight 
the prairie mud. Look!’ Where the daring road ended, there lay unsubdued, 
level with the pale asphalt, the tenacious prairie, over which civilisation 
fought her hub-deep way to the West. And with asphalt and concrete they 
fight the prairie back every building season. Next came the show-houses, 
built by rich men with an eye to the honour and glory of their city, which is 


the first obligation of wealth in a new land. 

We twisted and turned among broad, clean, tree-lined, sunlit boulevards 
and avenues, all sluiced down with an air that forbade any thought of 
fatigue, and talked of city government and municipal taxation, till, in a 
certain silence, we were shown a suburb of uncared-for houses, shops, and 
banks, whose sides and corners were rubbed greasy by the shoulders of 
loafers. Dirt and tin cans lay about the street. Yet it was not the squalor of 
poverty so much as the lack of instinct to keep clean. One race prefers to 
inhabit there. 

Next a glimpse of a cold, white cathedral, red-brick schools almost as big 
(thank goodness!) as some convents; hospitals, institutions, a mile or so of 
shops, and then a most familiar-feeling lunch at a Club which would have 
amazed my Englishman at Montreal, where men, not yet old, talked of Fort 
Garry as they remembered it, and tales of the founding of the city, of early 
administrative shifts and accidents, mingled with the younger men’s 
prophecies and frivolities. 

There are a few places still left where men can handle big things with a 
light touch, and take more for granted in five minutes than an Englishman 
at home could puzzle out in a year. But one would not meet many English 
at a lunch in a London club who took the contract for building London Wall 
or helped bully King John into signing Magna Charta. 

I had two views of the city — one on a gray day from the roof of a 
monster building, whence it seemed to overflow and fill with noises the 
whole vast cup of the horizon; and still, all round its edge, jets of steam and 
the impatient cries of machinery showed it was eating out into the Prairie 
like a smothered fire. 

The other picture was a silhouette of the city’s flank, mysterious as a line 
of unexplored cliffs, under a sky crimson — barred from the zenith to the 
ground, where it lay, pale emerald behind the uneven ramparts. As our train 
halted in the last of the dusk, and the rails glowed dull red, I caught the 
deep surge of it, and seven miles across the purple levels saw the low, 
restless aurora of its lights. It is rather an awesome thing to listen to a 
vanguard of civilisation talking to itself in the night in the same tone as a 
thousand-year-old city. 

All the country hereabouts is riddled with railways for business and 
pleasure undreamed of fifteen years ago, and it was a long time before we 
reached the clear prairie of air and space and open land. The air is different 
from any air that ever blew; the space is ampler than most spaces, because 
it runs back to the unhampered Pole, and the open land keeps the secret of 


its magic as closely as the sea or the desert. 

People here do not stumble against each other around corners, but see 
largely and tranquilly from a long way off what they desire, or wish to 
avoid, and they shape their path accordingly across the waves, and troughs, 
and tongues, and dips and fans of the land. 

When mere space and the stoop of the high sky begin to overwhelm, 
earth provides little ponds and lakes, lying in soft-flanked hollows, where 
people can step down out of the floods of air, and delight themselves with 
small and known distances. Most of the women I saw about the houses 
were down in the hollows, and most of the men were on the crests and the 
flats. Once, while we halted a woman drove straight down at us from the 
sky-line, along a golden path between black ploughed lands. When the 
horse, who managed affairs, stopped at the cars, she nodded mysteriously, 
and showed us a very small baby in the hollow of her arm. Doubtless she 
was some exiled Queen flying North to found a dynasty and establish a 
country. The Prairie makes everything wonderful. 

They were threshing the wheat on both sides or the track as far as the eye 
could see. The smoke of the machines went up in orderly perspective 
alongside the mounds of chaff — thus: a machine, a house, a mound of 
chaff, a stretch of wheat in stocks — and then repeat the pattern over the 
next few degrees of longitude. We ran through strings of nearly touching 
little towns, where I remembered an occasional shack; and through big 
towns once represented by a name-board, a siding, and two troopers of the 
North-West Police. In those days men proved that Wheat would not grow 
north of some fool’s line, or other, or, if it did, that no one would grow it. 
And now the Wheat was marching with us as far as the eye could reach; the 
railways were out, two, three hundred miles north, peopling a new wheat 
country; and north of that again the Grand Trunk was laying down a 
suburban extension of a few thousand miles across the Continent, with 
branches perhaps to Dawson City, certainly to Hudson Bay. 

‘Come north and look!’ cried the Afrites of the Railway. ‘You’re only on 
the fringe of it here.’ I preferred to keep the old road, and to gape at 
miracles accomplished since my day. The old, false-fronted, hollow- 
stomached Western hotels were gone; their places filled by five-storey brick 
or stone ones, with Post Offices to match. Occasionally some overlooked 
fragment of the past still cleaved to a town, and marked it for an old 
acquaintance, but often one had to get a mile away and look back on a place 
— as one holds a palimpsest up against the light — to identify the long 
overlaid lines of the beginnings. Each town supplied the big farming 


country behind it, and each town school carried the Union Jack on a 
flagstaff in its playground. So far as one could understand, the scholars are 
taught neither to hate, nor despise, nor beg from, their own country. 

I whispered to a man that I was a little tired of a three days’ tyranny of 
Wheat, besides being shocked at farmers who used clean bright straw for 
fuel, and made bonfires of their chaff-hills. “You’re ‘way behind the times,’ 
said he. ‘There’s fruit and dairying and any quantity of mixed farming 
going forward all around — let alone irrigation further West. Wheat’s not 
our only king by a long sight. Wait till you strike such and such a place.’ It 
was there I met a prophet and a preacher in the shape of a Commissioner of 
the Local Board of Trade (all towns have them), who firmly showed me the 
vegetables which his district produced. They were vegetables too — all 
neatly staged in a little kiosk near the station. 

I think the pious Thomas Tusser would have loved that man. 
‘Providence,’ said he, shedding pamphlets at every gesture, ‘did not intend 
everlasting Wheat in this section. No, sir! Our business is to keep ahead of 
Providence — to meet her with mixed farming. Are you interested in mixed 
farming? Psha! Too bad you missed our fruit and vegetable show. It draws 
people together, mixed farming does. I don’t say Wheat is narrowing to the 
outlook, but I claim there’s more sociability and money in mixed farming. 
We’ve been hypnotised by Wheat and Cattle. Now — the cars won’t start 
yet awhile — Pl just tell you my ideas.’ 

For fifteen glorious minutes he gave me condensed essence of mixed 
farming, with excursions into sugar-beet (did you know they are making 
sugar in Alberta?), and he talked of farmyard muck, our dark mother of all 
things, with proper devotion. 

‘What we want now,’ he cried in farewell, ‘is men — more men. Yes, and 
women.’ 

They need women sorely for domestic help, to meet the mad rush of 
work at harvest time — maids who will help in house, dairy, and chicken- 
run till they are married. 

A steady tide sets that way already; one contented settler recruiting others 
from England; but if a tenth of that energy wasted on ‘social reform’ could 
be diverted to decently thought out and supervised emigration work 
(‘Labour’ does not yet object to people working on the land) we might do 
something worth talking about. The races which work and do not form 
Committees are going into the country at least as fast as ours. It makes one 
jealous and afraid to watch aliens taking, and taking honestly, so much of 
this treasure of good fortune and sane living. 


There was a town down the road which I had first heard discussed nigh 
twenty years ago by a broken-down prospector in a box-car. ‘Young feller,’ 
said he, after he had made a professional prophecy,’ you’ ll hear of that town 
if you live. She’s born lucky.’ 

I saw the town later — it was a siding by a trestle bridge where Indians 
sold beadwork — and as years passed I gathered that the old tramp’s 
prophecy had come true, and that Luck of some kind had struck the little 
town by the big river. So, this trip, I stopped to make sure. It was a beautiful 
town of six thousand people, and a railway junction, beside a high-girdered 
iron bridge; there was a public garden with trees at the station. A company 
of joyous men and women, whom that air and that light, and their own 
goodwill, made our brothers and sisters, came along in motors, and gave us 
such a day as never was. 

‘What about the Luck?’ I asked. 

‘Heavens!’ said one. ‘Haven’t you heard about our natural gas — the 
greatest natural gas in the world? Oh, come and see!’ 

I was whirled off to a roundhouse full of engines and machinery-shops, 
worked by natural gas which comes out of the earth, smelling slightly of 
fried onions, at a pressure of six hundred pounds, and by valves and taps is 
reduced to four pounds. There was Luck enough to make a metropolis. 
Imagine a city’s heating and light — to say nothing of power — laid on at 
no greater expense than that of piping! 

‘Are there any limits to the possibilities of it?’ I demanded. 

‘Who knows? We’re only at the beginning. We’ll show you a brick- 
making plant, out on the prairie, run by gas. But just now we want to show 
you one of our pet farms.’ 

Away swooped the motors, like swallows, over roads any width you 
please, and up on to what looked like the High Veldt itself. A Major of the 
Mounted Police, who had done a year at the (Boer) war, told us how the 
ostrich-farm fencing and the little meercats sitting up and racing about 
South Africa had made him homesick for the sight of the gophers by the 
wayside, and the endless panels of wire fencing along which we rushed. 
(The Prairie has nothing to learn from the Veldt about fencing, or tricky 
gates.) 

‘After all,’ said the Major, ‘there’s no country to touch this. I’ve had 
thirty years of it — from one end to the other.’ 

Then they pointed out all the quarters of the horizon — say, fifty miles 
wherever you turned — and gave them names. 

The show farmer had taken his folk to church, but we friendly slipped 


through his gates and reached the silent, spick-and-span house, with its trim 
barn, and a vast mound of copper-coloured wheat, piled in the sun between 
two mounds of golden chaff. Every one thumbed a sample of it and passed 
judgment — it must have been worth a few hundred golden sovereigns as it 
lay, out on the veldt — and we sat around, on the farm machinery, and, in 
the hush that a shut-up house always imposes, we seemed to hear the lavish 
earth getting ready for new harvests. There was no true wind, but a push, as 
it were, of the whole crystal atmosphere. 

‘Now for the brickfield!’ they cried. It was many miles off. The road fed 
by a never-to-be-forgotten drop, to a river broad as the Orange at Norval’s 
Pont, rustling between mud hills. An old Scotchman, in the very likeness of 
Charon, with big hip boots, controlled a pontoon, which sagged back and 
forth by current on a wire rope. The reckless motors bumped on to this ferry 
through a foot of water, and Charon, who never relaxed, bore us statelily 
across the dark, broad river to the further bank, where we all turned to look 
at the lucky little town, and discuss its possibilities. 

‘T think you can see it best from here,’ said one. 

‘No, from here,’ said another, and their voices softened on the very name 
of it. 

Then for an hour we raced over true prairie, great yellow-green plains 
crossed by old buffalo trails, which do not improve motor springs, till a 
single chimney broke the horizon like a mast at sea; and thereby were more 
light-hearted men and women, a shed and a tent or two for workmen, the 
ribs and frames of the brick-making mechanism, a fifteen foot square shaft 
sunk, sixty foot down to the clay, and, stark and black, the pipe of a natural- 
gas well. The rest was Prairie — the mere curve of the earth — with little 
grey birds calling. 

I thought it could not have been simpler, more audacious or more 
impressive, till I saw some women in pretty frocks go up and peer at the 
hissing gas-valves. 

‘We fancied that it might amuse you,’ said all those merry people, and 
between laughter and digressions they talked over projects for building, 
first their own, and next other cities, in brick of all sorts; giving figures of 
output and expenses of plant that made one gasp. To the eye the affair was 
no more than a novel or delicious picnic. What it actually meant was a 
committee to change the material of civilisation for a hundred miles around. 
I felt as though I were assisting at the planning of Nineveh; and whatever of 
good comes to the little town that was born lucky I shall always claim a 
share. 


But there is no space to tell how we fed, with a prairie appetite, in the 
men’s quarters, on a meal prepared by an artist; how we raced home at 
speeds no child could ever hear of, and no grown-up should attempt; how 
the motors squattered at the ford, and took pot-shots at the pontoon till even 
Charon smiled; how great horses hauled the motors up the gravelly bank 
into the town; how there we met people in their Sunday best, walking and 
driving, and pulled ourselves together, and looked virtuous; and how the 
merry company suddenly and quietly evanished because they thought that 
their guests might be tired. I can give you no notion of the pure, 
irresponsible frolic of it — of the almost affectionate kindness, the gay and 
inventive hospitality that so delicately controlled the whole affair — any 
more than I can describe a certain quiet half-hour in the dusk just before we 
left, when the company gathered to say good-bye, while young couples 
walked in the street, and the glare of the never-extinguished natural-gas 
lamps coloured the leaves of the trees a stage green. 

It was a woman, speaking out of the shadow, who said, what we all felt, 
“You see, we just love our town,’ 

‘So do we,’ I said, and it slid behind us. 





MOUNTAINS AND THE PACIFIC 


The Prairie proper ends at Calgary, among the cattle-ranches, mills, 
breweries, and three million acre irrigation works. The river that floats 
timber to the town from the mountains does not slide nor rustle like Prairie 
rivers, but brawls across bars of blue pebbles, and a greenish tinge in its 
water hints of the snows. 

What I saw of Calgary was crowded into one lively half-hour (motors 
were invented to run about new cities). What I heard I picked up, oddly 
enough, weeks later, from a young Dane in the North Sea. He was 
qualmish, but his Saga of triumph upheld him. 

‘Three years ago I come to Canada by steerage — third class. And I have 
the language to learn. Look at me! I have now my own dairy business, in 
Calgary, and — look at me! — my own half section, that is, three hundred 
and twenty acres. All my land which is mine! And now I come home, first 
class, for Christmas here in Denmark, and I shall take out back with me, 
some friends of mine which are farmers, to farm on those irrigated lands 
near by Calgary. Oh, I tell you there is nothing wrong with Canada for a 
man which works.’ 

‘And will your friends go?’ I inquired. 

“You bet they will. It is all arranged already. I bet they get ready to go 
now already; and in three years they will come back for Christmas here in 
Denmark, first class like me.’ 

‘Then you think Calgary is going ahead?’ 

“You bet! We are only at the beginning of things. Look at me! Chickens? 
I raise chickens also in Calgary,’ etc., etc. 

After all this pageant of unrelieved material prosperity, it was a rest to get 
to the stillness of the big foothills, though they, too, had been in-spanned for 
the work of civilisation. The timber off their sides was ducking and pitch- 
poling down their swift streams, to be sawn into house-stuff for all the 
world. The woodwork of a purely English villa may come from as many 
Imperial sources as its owner’s income. 

The train crept, whistling to keep its heart up, through the winding 
gateways of the hills, till it presented itself, very humbly, before the true 
mountains, the not so Little Brothers to the Himalayas. Mountains of the 
pine-cloaked, snow-capped breed are unchristian things. 

Men mine into the flanks of some of them, and trust to modern science to 
pull them through. Not long ago, a mountain kneeled on a little mining 


village as an angry elephant kneels; but it did not get up again, and the half 
of that camp was no more seen on earth. The other half still stands — 
uninhabited. The ‘heathen in his blindness’ would have made arrangements 
with the Genius of the Place before he ever drove a pick there. ‘As a 
learned scholar of a little-known university once observed to an engineer 
officer on the Himalaya-Tibet Road — ’You white men gain nothing by not 
noticing what you cannot see. You fall off the road, or the road falls on you, 
and you die, and you think it all an accident. How much wiser it was when 
we were allowed to sacrifice a man officially, sir, before making bridges or 
other public works. Then the local gods were officially recognised, sir, and 
did not give any more trouble, and the local workmen, sir, were much 
pleased with these precautions.’ 

There are many local gods on the road through the Rockies: old bald 
mountains that have parted with every shred of verdure and stand wrapped 
in sheets of wrinkled silver rock, over which the sight travels slowly as in 
delirium; mad, horned mountains, wreathed with dancing mists; low- 
browed and bent-shouldered faquirs of the wayside, sitting in meditation 
beneath a burden of glacier-ice that thickens every year; and mountains of 
fair aspect on one side, but on the other seamed with hollow sunless clefts, 
where last year’s snow is blackened with this year’s dirt and smoke of 
forest-fires. The drip from it seeps away through slopes of unstable gravel 
and dirt, till, at the appointed season, the whole half-mile of undermined 
talus slips and roars into the horrified valley. 

The railway winds in and out among them with little inexplicable 
deviations and side-twists, much as a buck walks through a forest-glade, 
sidling and crossing uneasily in what appears to be a plain way. Only when 
the track has rounded another shoulder or two, a backward and upward 
glance at some menacing slope shows why the train did not take the easier- 
looking road on the other side of the gorge. 

From time to time the mountains lean apart, and nurse between them 
some golden valley of slow streams, fat pastures, and park-like uplands, 
with a little town, and cow bells tinkling among berry bushes; and children 
who have never seen the sun rise or set, shouting at the trains; and real 
gardens round the houses. 

At Calgary it was a frost, and the dahlias were dead. A day later 
nasturtiums bloomed untouched beside the station platforms, and the air 
was heavy and liquid with the breath of the Pacific. One felt the spirit of the 
land change with the changing outline of the hills till, on the lower levels by 
the Fraser, it seemed that even the Sussex Downs must be nearer at heart to 


the Prairie than British Columbia. The Prairie people notice the difference, 
and the Hill people, unwisely, I think, insist on it. Perhaps the magic may 
lie in the scent of strange evergreens and mosses not known outside the 
ranges: or it may strike from wall to wall of timeless rifts and gorges, but it 
seemed to me to draw out of the great sea that washes further Asia — the 
Asia of allied mountains, mines, and forests. 

We rested one day high up in the Rockies, to visit a lake carved out of 
pure jade, whose property is to colour every reflection on its bosom to its 
own tint. A belt of brown dead timber on a gravel scar, showed, upside 
down, like sombre cypresses rising from green turf and the reflected snows 
were pale green. In summer many tourists go there, but we saw nothing 
except the wonderworking lake lying mute in its circle of forest, where red 
and orange lichens grew among grey and blue moss, and we heard nothing 
except the noise of its outfall hurrying through a jam of bone-white logs. 
The thing might have belonged to Tibet or some unexplored valley behind 
Kin-chinjunga. It had no concern with the West. 

As we drove along the narrow hill-road a piebald pack-pony with a 
china-blue eye came round a bend, followed by two women, black-haired, 
bare-headed, wearing beadwork squaw-jackets, and riding straddle. A string 
of pack-ponies trotted through the pines behind them. 

‘Indians on the move?’ said I. ‘How characteristic!’ 

As the women jolted by, one of them very slightly turned her eyes, and 
they were, past any doubt, the comprehending equal eyes of the civilised 
white woman which moved in that berry-brown face. 

“Yes,’ said our driver, when the cavalcade had navigated the next curve,’ 
that’Il be Mrs. So-and-So and Miss So-and-So. They mostly camp 
hereabout for three months every year. I reckon they’re coming in to the 
railroad before the snow falls.’ 

‘And whereabout do they go?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, all about anywheres. If you mean where they come from just now 
— that’s the trail yonder.’ 

He pointed to a hair-crack across the face of a mountain, and I took his 
word for it that it was a safe pony-trail. The same evening, at an hotel of all 
the luxuries, a slight woman in a very pretty evening frock was turning over 
photographs, and the eyes beneath the strictly-arranged hair were the eyes 
of the woman in the beadwork jacket who had quirted the piebald pack- 
pony past our buggy. 

Praised be Allah for the diversity of His creatures! But do you know any 
other country where two women could go out for a three months’ trek and 


shoot in perfect comfort and safety? 

These mountains are only ten days from London, and people more and 
more use them for pleasure-grounds. Other and most unthought-of persons 
buy little fruit-farms in British Columbia as an excuse for a yearly visit to 
the beautiful land, and they tempt yet more people from England. This is 
apart from the regular tide of emigration, and serves to make the land 
known. If you asked a State-owned railway to gamble on the chance of 
drawing tourists, the Commissioner of Railways would prove to you that 
the experiment could never succeed, and that it was wrong to risk the 
taxpayers’ money in erecting first-class hotels. Yet South Africa could, even 
now, be made a tourists’ place — if only the railroads and steamship lines 
had faith. 

On thinking things over I suspect I was not intended to appreciate the 
merits of British Columbia too highly. Maybe I misjudged; maybe she was 
purposely misrepresented; but I seemed to hear more about ‘problems’ and 
‘crises’ and ‘situations’ in her borders than anywhere else. So far as eye or 
ear could gather, the one urgent problem was to find enough men and 
women to do the work in hand. 

Lumber, coal, minerals, fisheries, fit soil for fruit, dairy, and poultry 
farms are all there in a superb climate. The natural beauty of earth and sky 
match these lavish gifts; to which are added thousands of miles of safe and 
sheltered waterways for coastal trade; deep harbours that need no dredge; 
the ground-works of immense and ice-free ports — all the title-deeds to half 
the trade of Asia. For the people’s pleasure and good disport salmon, trout, 
quail, and pheasant play in front of and through the suburbs of her capitals. 
A little axe-work and road-metalling gives a city one of the loveliest water- 
girt parks that we have outside the tropics. Another town is presented with a 
hundred islands, knolls, wooded coves, stretches of beach, and dingles, laid 
down as expressly for camp-life, picnics, and boating parties, beneath skies 
never too hot and rarely too cold. If they care to lift up their eyes from their 
almost subtropical gardens they can behold snowy peaks across blue bays, 
which must be good for the soul. Though they face a sea out of which any 
portent may arise, they are not forced to protect or even to police its waters. 
They are as ignorant of drouth, murrain, pestilence locusts, and blight, as 
they are of the true meaning of want and fear. 

Such a land is good for an energetic man. It is also not so bad for the 
loafer. I was, as I have told you, instructed on its, drawbacks. I was to 
understand that there was no certainty in any employment; and that a man 
who earned immense wages for six months of the year would have to be 


kept by the community if he fell out of work for the other six. I was not to 
be deceived by golden pictures set before me by interested parties (that is to 
say, by almost every one I met), and I was to give due weight to the 
difficulties and discouragements that beset the intending immigrant. Were I 
an intending immigrant I would risk a good deal of discomfort to get on to 
the land in British Columbia; and were I rich, with no attachments outside 
England, I would swiftly buy me a farm or a house in that country for the 
mere joy of it. 

I forgot those doleful and unhumorous conspirators among people who 
fervently believed in the place; but afterwards the memory left a bad taste 
in my mouth. Cities, like women, cannot be too careful what sort of men 
they allow to talk about them. 

Time had changed Vancouver literally out of all knowledge. From the 
station to the suburbs, and back to the wharves, every step was strange, and 
where I remembered open spaces and still untouched timber, the tramcars 
were fleeting people out to a lacrosse game. Vancouver is an aged city, for 
only a few days previous to my arrival the Vancouver Baby — i.e. the first 
child born in Vancouver — had been married. 

A steamer — once familiar in Table Bay — had landed a few hundred 
Sikhs and Punjabi Jats — to each man his bundle — and the little groups 
walked uneasy alone, keeping, for many of them had been soldiers, to the 
military step. Yes, they said they had come to this country to get work. 
News had reached their villages that work at great wages was to be had in 
this country. Their brethren who had gone before had sent them the news. 
Yes, and sometimes the money for the passage out. The money would be 
paid back from the so-great wages to come. With interest? Assuredly with 
interest.. Did men lend money for nothing in any country? They were 
waiting for their brethren to come and show them where to eat, and later, 
how to work. Meanwhile this was a new country. How could they say 
anything about it? No, it was not like Gurgaon or Shahpur or Jullundur. The 
Sickness (plague) had come to all these places. It had come into the Punjab 
by every road, and many — many — many had died. The crops, too, had 
failed in some districts. Hearing the news about these so-great wages they 
had taken ship for the belly’s sake — for the money’s sake — for the 
children’s sake. 

“Would they go back again?’ 

They grinned as they nudged each other. The Sahib had not quite 
understood. They had come over for the sake of the money — the rupees, 
no, the dollars. The Punjab was their home where their villages lay, where 


their people were waiting. Without doubt — without doubt — they would 
go back. Then came the brethren already working in the mills — 
cosmopolitans dressed in ready-made clothes, and smoking cigarettes. 

‘This way, O you people,’ they cried. The bundles were reshouldered and 
the turbaned knots melted away. The last words I caught were true Sikh 
talk: “But what about the money, O my brother?’ 

Some Punjabis have found out that money can be too dearly bought. 

There was a Sikh in a sawmill, had been driver in a mountain battery at 
home. Himself he was from Amritsar. (Oh, pleasant as cold water in a 
thirsty land is the sound of a familiar name in a fair country!) 

‘But you had your pension. Why did you come here?’ 

‘Heaven-born, because my sense was little. And there was also the 
Sickness at Amritsar.’ 

(The historian a hundred years hence will be able to write a book on 
economic changes brought about by pestilence. There is a very interesting 
study somewhere of the social and commercial effects of the Black Death in 
England.) 

On a wharf, waiting for a steamer, some thirty Sikhs, many of them 
wearing their old uniforms (which should not be allowed) were talking at 
the tops of their voices, so that the shed rang like an Indian railway station. 
A suggestion that if they spoke lower life would be easier was instantly 
adopted. Then a senior officer with a British India medal asked hopefully: 
‘Has the Sahib any orders where we are to go?’ 

Alas he had none — nothing but goodwill and greetings for the sons of 
the Khalsa, and they tramped off in fours. 

It is said that when the little riot broke out in Vancouver these ‘heathen’ 
were invited by other Asiatics to join in defending themselves against the 
white man. They refused on the ground that they were subjects of the King. 
I wonder what tales they sent back to their villages, and where, and how 
fully, every detail of the affair was talked over. White men forget that no 
part of the Empire can live or die to itself. 

Here is a rather comic illustration of this on the material side. The 
wonderful waters between Vancouver and Victoria are full of whales, 
leaping and rejoicing in the strong blue all about the steamer. There is, 
therefore, a whalery on an island near by, and I had the luck to travel with 
one of the shareholders. 

‘Whales are beautiful beasts,’ he said affectionately. ‘We’ve a contract 
with a Scotch firm for every barrel of oil we can deliver for years ahead. It’s 
reckoned the best for harness-dressing.’ 


He went on to tell me how a swift ship goes hunting whales with a bomb- 
gun and explodes shells into their insides so that they perish at once. 

‘All the old harpoon and boat business would take till the cows come 
home. We kill ‘em right off.’ 

‘And how d’you strip ‘em?’ 

It seemed that the expeditious ship carried also a large air-pump, and 
pumped up the carcass to float roundly till she could attend to it. At the end 
of her day’s kill she would return, towing sometimes as many as four 
inflated whales to the whalery, which is a factory full of modern appliances. 
The whales are hauled up inclined planes like logs to a sawmill, and as 
much of them as will not make oil for the Scotch leather-dresser, or cannot 
be dried for the Japanese market, is converted into potent manure. 

‘No manure can touch ours,’ said the shareholder. ‘It’s so rich in bone, 
d’you see. The only thing that has beat us up to date is their hides; but 
we’ve fixed up a patent process now for turning ‘em into floorcloth. Yes, 
they’re beautiful beasts. That fellow,’ he pointed to a black hump in a 
wreath of spray, ‘would cut up a miracle.’ 

‘If you go on like this you won’t have any whales left,’ I said. 

‘That is so. But the concern pays thirty per cent, and — a few years back, 
no one believed in it.’ 

I forgave him everything for the last sentence. 





A CONCLUSION 


Canada possesses two pillars of Strength and Beauty in Quebec and 
Victoria. The former ranks by herself among those Mother-cities of whom 
none can say ‘This reminds me.’ To realise Victoria you must take all that 
the eye admires most in Bournemouth, Torquay, the Isle of Wight, the 
Happy Valley at Hong-Kong, the Doon, Sorrento, and Camps Bay; add 
reminiscences of the Thousand Islands, and arrange the whole round the 
Bay of Naples, with some Himalayas for the background. 

Real estate agents recommend it as a little piece of England — the island 
on which it stands is about the size of Great Britain — but no England is set 
in any such seas or so fully charged with the mystery of the larger ocean 
beyond. The high, still twilights along the beaches are out of the old East 
just under the curve of the world, and even in October the sun rises warm 
from the first. Earth, sky, and water wait outside every man’s door to drag 
him out to play if he looks up from his work; and, though some other cities 
in the Dominion do not quite understand this immoral mood of Nature, men 
who have made their money in them go off to Victoria, and with the zeal of 
converts preach and preserve its beauties. 

We went to look at a marine junk-store which had once been Esquimalt, a 
station of the British Navy. It was reached through winding roads, lovelier 
than English lanes, along watersides and parkways any one of which would 
have made the fortune of a town. 

‘Most cities,’ a man said, suddenly, ‘lay out their roads at right angles. 
We do in the business quarters. What d’you think?’ 

‘I fancy some of those big cities will have to spend millions on curved 
roads some day for the sake of a change,’ I said. ‘You’ve got what no 
money can buy.’ 

‘That’s what the men tell us who come to live in Victoria. And they’ve 
had experience.’ 

It is pleasant to think of the Western millionaire, hot from some gridiron 
of rectangular civilisation, confirming good Victorians in the policy of 
changing vistas and restful curves. 

There is a view, when the morning mists peel off the harbour where the 
steamers tie up, or the Houses of Parliament on one hand, and a huge hotel 
on the other, which as an example of cunningly-fitted-in water-fronts and 
facades is worth a very long journey. The hotel was just being finished. The 
ladies’ drawing-room, perhaps a hundred feet by forty, carried an arched 


and superbly enriched plaster ceiling of knops and arabesques and 
interlacings, which somehow seemed familiar. 

‘We saw a photo of it in Country Life ,’ the contractor explained. ‘It 
seemed just what the room needed, so one of our plasterers, a Frenchman 
— that’s him — took and copied it. It comes in all right, doesn’t it?’ 

About the time the noble original was put up in England Drake might 
have been sailing somewhere off this very coast. So, you see, Victoria 
lawfully holds the copyright. 

I tried honestly to render something of the colour, the gaiety, and the 
graciousness of the town and the island, but only found myself piling up 
unbelievable adjectives, and so let it go with a hundred other wonders and 
repented that I had wasted my time and yours on the anxious-eyed 
gentlemen who talked of ‘drawbacks.’ A verse cut out of a newspaper 
seems to sum up their attitude: 


As the Land of Little Leisure Is the place where things are done, 
So the Land of Scanty Pleasure Is the place for lots of fun. In the 
Land of Plenty Trouble People laugh as people should, But there’s 
some one always kicking In the Land of Heap Too Good! 


At every step of my journey people assured me that I had seen nothing of 
Canada. Silent mining men from the North; fruit-farmers from the 
Okanagan Valley; foremen of railway gangs, not so long from English 
public schools; the oldest inhabitant of the town of Villeneuve, aged 
twenty-eight; certain English who lived on the prairie and contrived to get 
fun and good fellowship as well as money; the single-minded wheat- 
growers and cattle-men; election agents; police troopers expansive in the 
dusk of wayside halts; officials dependent on the popular will, who talked 
as delicately as they walked; and queer souls who did not speak English, 
and said so loudly in the dining-car — each, in his or her own way, gave me 
to understand this. My excursion bore the same relation to their country as a 
‘bus-ride down the Strand bears to London, so I knew how they felt. 

The excuse is that our own flesh and blood are more interesting than 
anybody else, and I held by birth the same right in them and their lives as 
they held in any other part of the Empire. Because they had become a 
people within the Empire my right was admitted and no word spoken; 
which would not have been the case a few years ago. One may mistake 
many signs on the road, but there is no mistaking the spirit of sane and 
realised nationality, which fills the land from end to end precisely as the 


joyous hum of a big dynamo well settled to its load makes a background to 
all the other shop noises. For many reasons that Spirit came late, but since it 
has come after the day of little things, doubts, and open or veiled 
contempts, there is less danger that it will go astray among the boundless 
wealth and luxury that await it. The people, the schools, the churches, the 
Press in its degree, and, above all, the women, understand without 
manifestoes that their land must now as always abide under the Law in deed 
and in word and in thought. This is their caste-mark, the ark of their 
covenant, their reason for being what they are. In the big cities, with their 
village-like lists of police court offences; in the wide-open little Western 
towns where the present is as free as the lives and the future as safe as the 
property of their inhabitants; in the coast cities galled and humiliated at 
their one night’s riot (‘It’s not our habit, Sir! It’s not our habit!’); up among 
the mountains where the officers of the law track and carefully bring into 
justice the astounded malefactor; and behind the orderly prairies to the 
barren grounds, as far as a single white man can walk, the relentless spirit 
of the breed follows up, and oversees, and controls. It does not much 
express itself in words, but sometimes, in intimate discussion, one is 
privileged to catch a glimpse of the inner fires. They burn hotly. 

‘We do not mean to be de-civilised,’ said the first man with whom I 
talked about it. 

That was the answer throughout — the keynote and the explanation. 

Otherwise the Canadians are as human as the rest of us to evade or deny 
a plain issue. The duty of developing their country is always present, but 
when it comes to taking thought, better thought, for her defence, they 
refuge behind loose words and childish anticipations of miracles — quite in 
the best Imperial manner. All admit that Canada is wealthy; few that she is 
weak; still fewer that, unsupported, she would very soon cease to exist as a 
nation. The anxious inquirer is told that she does her duty towards England 
by developing her resources; that wages are so high a paid army is out of 
the question; that she is really maturing splendid defence schemes, but must 
not be hurried or dictated to; that a little wise diplomacy is all that will ever 
be needed in this so civilised era; that when the evil day comes something 
will happen (it certainly will), the whole concluding, very often, with a 
fervent essay on the immorality of war, all about as much to the point as 
carrying a dove through the streets to allay pestilence. 

The question before Canada is not what she thinks or pays, but what an 
enemy may think it necessary to make her pay. If she continues wealthy and 
remains weak she will surely be attacked under one pretext or another. Then 


she will go under, and her spirit will return to the dust with her flag as it 
slides down the halliards. 

‘That is absurd,’ is always the quick answer. ‘In her own interests 
England could never permit it. What you speak of presupposes the fall of 
England.’ 

Not necessarily. Nothing worse than a stumble by the way; but when 
England stumbles the Empire shakes. Canada’s weakness is lack of men. 
England’s weakness is an excess of voters who propose to live at the 
expense of the State. These loudly resent that any money should be diverted 
from themselves; and since money is spent on fleets and armies to protect 
the Empire while it is consolidating, they argue that if the Empire ceased to 
exist armaments would cease too, and the money so saved could be spent 
on their creature comforts. They pride themselves on being an avowed and 
organised enemy of the Empire which, as others see it, waits only to give 
them health, prosperity, and power beyond anything their votes could win 
them in England. But their leaders need their votes in England, as they need 
their outcries and discomforts to help them in their municipal and 
Parliamentary careers. No engineer lowers steam in his own boilers. 

So they are told little except evil of the great heritage outside, and are 
kept compounded in cities under promise of free rations and amusements. If 
the Empire were threatened they would not, in their own interests, urge 
England to spend men and money on it. Consequently it might be well if 
the nations within the Empire were strong enough to endure a little 
battering unaided at the first outset — till such time, that is, as England 
were permitted to move to their help. 

For this end an influx of good men is needed more urgently every year 
during which peace holds — men loyal, clean, and experienced in 
citizenship, with women not ignorant of sacrifice. 

Here the gentlemen who propose to be kept by their neighbours are our 
helpful allies. They have succeeded in making uneasy the class immediately 
above them, which is the English working class, as yet undebauched by the 
temptation of State-aided idleness or State-guaranteed irresponsibility. 
England has millions of such silent careful folk accustomed, even yet, to 
provide for their own offspring, to bring them up in a resolute fear of God, 
and to desire no more than the reward of their own labours. A few years ago 
this class would not have cared to shift; now they feel the general disquiet. 
They live close to it. Tea-and-sugar borrowing friends have told them 
jocularly, or with threats, of a good time coming when things will go hard 
with the uncheerful giver. The prospect appeals neither to their reason nor 


to their Savings Bank books. They hear — they do not need to read — the 
speeches delivered in their streets on a Sunday morning. It is one of their 
pre-occupations to send their children to Sunday School by roundabout 
roads, lest they should pick up abominable blasphemies. When the tills of 
the little shops are raided, or when the family ne’er-do-well levies on his 
women with more than usual brutality, they know, because they suffer, what 
principles are being put into practice. If these people could quietly be 
shown a quiet way out of it all, very many of them would call in their 
savings (they are richer than they look), and slip quietly away. In the 
English country, as well as in the towns, there is a feeling — not yet panic, 
but the dull edge of it — that the future will be none too rosy for such as are 
working, or are in the habit of working. This is all to our advantage. 

Canada can best serve her own interests and those of the Empire by 
systematically exploiting this new recruiting-ground. Now that South 
Africa, with the exception of Rhodesia, has been paralysed, and Australia 
has not yet learned the things which belong to her peace, Canada has the 
chance of the century to attract good men and capital into the Dominion. 
But the men are much more important than the money. They may not at first 
be as clever with the hoe as the Bessarabian or the Bokhariot, or whatever 
the fashionable breed is, but they have qualities of pluck, good humour, and 
a certain well-wearing virtue which are not altogether bad. They will not 
hold aloof from the life of the land, nor pray in unknown tongues to 
Byzantine saints; while the very tenacity and caution which made them 
cleave to England this long, help them to root deeply elsewhere. They are 
more likely to bring their women than other classes, and those women will 
make sacred and individual homes. A little-regarded Crown Colony has a 
proverb that no district can be called settled till there are pots of musk in the 
house-windows — sure sign that an English family has come to stay. It is 
not certain how much of the present steamer-dumped foreign population 
has any such idea. We have seen a financial panic in one country send 
whole army corps of aliens kiting back to the lands whose allegiance they 
forswore. What would they or their likes do in time of real stress, since no 
instinct in their bodies or their souls would call them to stand by till the 
storm were over? 

Surely the conclusion of the whole matter throughout the whole Empire 
must be men and women of our own stock, habits, language, and hopes 
brought in by every possible means under a well-settled policy? Time will 
not be allowed us to multiply to unquestionable peace, but by drawing upon 
England we can swiftly transfuse what we need of her strength into her 


veins, and by that operation bleed her into health and sanity Meantime, the 
only serious enemy to the Empire, within or without, is that very 
Democracy which depends on the Empire for its proper comforts, and in 
whose behalf these things are urged. 


EGYPT OF THE MAGICIANS 1913 


And the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchantments . — EXODUS 
vii. 22. 


SEA TRAVEL 


I had left Europe for no reason except to discover the Sun, and there were 
rumours that he was to be found in Egypt. 
But I had not realised what more I should find there. 

A P. & O. boat carried us out of Marseilles. A serang of lascars, with 
whistle, chain, shawl, and fluttering blue clothes, was at work on the 
baggage-hatch. Somebody bungled at the winch. The serang called him a 
name unlovely in itself but awakening delightful memories in the hearer. 

‘O Serang, is that man a fool?’ 

‘Very foolish, sahib. He comes from Surat. He only comes for his food’s 
sake.’ 

The serang grinned; the Surtee man grinned; the winch began again, and 
the voices that called: ‘Lower away! Stop her!’ were as familiar as the 
friendly whiff from the lascars’ galley or the slap of bare feet along the 
deck. But for the passage of a few impertinent years, I should have gone 
without hesitation to share their rice. Serangs used to be very kind to little 
white children below the age of caste. Most familiar of all was the ship 
itself. It had slipped my memory, nor was there anything in the rates 
charged to remind me, that single-screws still lingered in the gilt-edged 
passenger trade. 

Some North Atlantic passengers accustomed to real ships made the 
discovery, and were as pleased about it as American tourists at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

‘Oh, come and see!’ they cried. ‘She has one screw — only one screw! 
Hear her thump! And have you seen their old barn of a saloon? And the 
officers’ library? It’s open for two half-hours a day week-days and one on 
Sundays. You pay a dollar and a quarter deposit on each book. We wouldn’t 
have missed this trip for anything. It’s like sailing with Columbus.’ 

They wandered about — voluble, amazed, and happy, for they were 
getting off at Port Said. 

I explored, too. From the rough-ironed table-linen, the thick tooth-glasses 
for the drinks, the slummocky set-out of victuals at meals, to the 
unaccommodating regulations in the curtainless cabin, where they had not 
yet arrived at bunk-edge trays for morning tea, time and progress had stood 
still with the P. & O. To be just, there were electric-fan fittings in the cabins, 
but the fans were charged extra; and there was a rumour, unverified, that 
one could eat on deck or in one’s cabin without a medical certificate from 


the doctor. All the rest was under the old motto: ‘Quis separabit ‘ — ’This 
is quite separate from other lines.’ 

‘After all,’ said an Anglo-Indian, whom I was telling about civilised 
ocean travel, ‘they don’t want you Egyptian trippers. They’re sure of us , 
because — — ’ and he gave me many strong reasons connected with leave, 
finance, the absence of competition, and the ownership of the Bombay 
foreshore. 

‘But it’s absurd,’ I insisted. “The whole concern is out of date. There’s a 
notice on my deck forbidding smoking and the use of naked lights, and 
there’s a lascar messing about the hold-hatch outside my cabin with a 
candle in a lantern.’ 

Meantime, our one-screw tub thumped gingerly toward Port Said, 
because we had no mails aboard, and the Mediterranean, exhausted after 
severe February hysterics, lay out like oil. 

I had some talk with a Scotch quartermaster who complained that lascars 
are not what they used to be, owing to their habit (but it has existed since 
the beginning) of signing on as a clan or family — all sorts together. 

The serang said that, for his part, he had noticed no difference in twenty 
years. ‘Men are always of many kinds, sahib. And that is because God 
makes men this and that. Not all one pattern — not by any means all one 
pattern.’ He told me, too, that wages were rising, but the price of ghee, rice, 
and curry-stuffs was up, too, which was bad for wives and families at 
Porbandar. ‘And that also is thus, and no talk makes it otherwise.’ After 
Suez he would have blossomed into thin clothes and long talks, but the 
bitter spring chill nipped him, as the thought of partings just accomplished 
and work just ahead chilled the Anglo-Indian contingent. Little by little one 
came at the outlines of the old stories — a sick wife left behind here, a boy 
there, a daughter at school, a very small daughter trusted to friends or 
hirelings, certain separation for so many years and no great hope or delight 
in the future. It was not a nice India that the tales hinted at. Here is one that 
explains a great deal: 

There was a Pathan, a Mohammedan, in a Hindu village, employed by 
the village moneylender as a debt-collector, which is not a popular trade. He 
lived alone among Hindus, and — so ran the charge in the lower court — 
he wilfully broke the caste of a Hindu villager by forcing on him forbidden 
Mussulman food, and when that pious villager would have taken him before 
the headman to make reparation, the godless one drew his Afghan knife and 
killed the headman, besides wounding a few others. The evidence ran 
without flaw, as smoothly as well-arranged cases should, and the Pathan 


was condemned to death for wilful murder. He appealed and, by some 
arrangement or other, got leave to state his case personally to the Court of 
Revision. ‘Said, I believe, that he did not much trust lawyers, but that if the 
sahibs would give him a hearing, as man to man, he might have a run for 
his money. 

Out of the jail, then, he came, and, Pathan-like, not content with his own 
good facts, must needs begin by some fairy-tale that he was a secret agent 
of the government sent down to spy on that village. Then he warmed to it. 
Yes, he was that money-lender’s agent — a persuader of the reluctant, if 
you like — working for a Hindu employer. Naturally, many men owed him 
grudges. A lot of the evidence against him was quite true, but the 
prosecution had twisted it abominably. About that knife, for instance. True, 
he had a knife in his hand exactly as they had alleged. But why? Because 
with that very knife he was cutting up and distributing a roast sheep which 
he had given as a feast to the villagers. At that feast, he sitting in amity with 
all his world, the village rose up at the word of command, laid hands on 
him, and dragged him off to the headman’s house. How could he have 
broken any man’s caste when they were all eating his sheep? And in the 
courtyard of the headman’s house they surrounded him with heavy sticks 
and worked themselves into anger against him, each man exciting his 
neighbour. He was a Pathan. He knew what that sort of talk meant. A man 
cannot collect debts without making enemies. So he warmed them. Again 
and again he warned them, saying: ‘Leave me alone. Do not lay hands on 
me.’ But the trouble grew worse, and he saw it was intended that he should 
be clubbed to death like a jackal in a drain. Then he said, ‘If blows are 
struck, I strike, and IJ strike to kill, because I am a Pathan,’ But the blows 
were struck, heavy ones. Therefore, with the very Afghan knife that had cut 
up the mutton, he struck the headman. ‘Had you meant to kill the 
headman?’ ‘Assuredly! I am a Pathan. When I strike, I strike to kill. I had 
warned them again and again. I think I got him in the liver. He died. And 
that is all there is to it, sahibs. It was my life or theirs. They would have 
taken mine over my freely given meats. Now , what’ll you do with me?’ 

In the long run, he got several years for culpable homicide. 

‘But,’ said I, when the tale had been told, ‘whatever made the lower court 
accept all that village evidence? It was too good on the face of it,’ 

‘The lower court said it could not believe it possible that so many 
respectable native gentle could have banded themselves together to tell a 
lie.’ 

‘Oh! Had the lower court been long in the country?’ 


‘It was a native judge,’ was the reply. 

If you think this over in all its bearings, you will see that the lower court 
was absolutely sincere. Was not the lower court itself a product of Western 
civilisation, and, as such, bound to play up — to pretend to think along 
Western lines — translating each grade of Indian village society into its 
English equivalent, and ruling as an English judge would have ruled? 
Pathans and, incidentally, English officials must look after themselves. 

There is a fell disease of this century called ‘snobbery of the soul.’ Its 
germ has been virulently developed in modern cultures from the uncomplex 
bacillus isolated sixty years ago by the late William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Precisely as Major Ponto, with his plated dishes and stable-boy 
masquerading as footman, lied to himself and his guests so — but the Book 
of Snobs can only be brought up to date by him who wrote it. 

Then, a man struck in from the Sudan — far and far to the south — with 
a story of a discomposed judge and a much too collected prisoner. 

To the great bazaars of Omdurman, where all things are sold, came a 
young man from the uttermost deserts of somewhere or other and heard a 
gramophone. Life was of no value to him till he had bought the creature. He 
took it back to his village, and at twilight set it going among his ravished 
friends. His father, sheik of the village, came also, listened to the loud 
shoutings without breath, the strong music lacking musicians, and said, 
justly enough: ‘This thing is a devil. You must not bring devils into my 
village. Lock it up.’ 

They waited until he had gone away and then began another tune. A 
second time the sheik came, repeated the command, and added that if the 
singing box was heard again, he would slay the buyer. But their curiosity 
and joy defied even this, and for the third time (late at night) they slipped in 
pin and record and let the djinn rave. So the sheik, with his rifle, shot his 
son as he had promised, and the English judge before whom he eventually 
came had all the trouble in the world to save that earnest gray head from the 
gallows. Thus: 

‘Now, old man, you must say guilty or not guilty.’ 

‘But I shot him. That is why I am here. I — —’ 

‘Hush! It is a form of words which the law asks. (Sotte voce . Write down 
that the old idiot doesn’t understand.) Be still now.’ 

‘But I shot him. What else could I have done? He bought a devil in a box, 
and — —’ 

‘Quiet! That comes later. Leave talking.’ 

‘But I am sheik of the village. One must not bring devils into a village. I 


said I would shoot him.’ 

‘This matter is in the hands of the law. I judge.’ 

‘What need? I shot him. Suppose that your son had brought a devil in a 
box to your village — —’ 

They explained to him, at last, that under British rule fathers must hand 
over devil-dealing children to be shot by the white men (the first step, you 
see, on the downward path of State aid), and that he must go to prison for 
several months for interfering with a government shoot. 

We are a great race. There was a pious young judge in Nigeria once, who 
kept a condemned prisoner waiting very many minutes while he hunted 
through the Hausa dictionary, word by word, for, ‘May — God — have — 
mercy — on — your — soul.’ 

And I heard another tale — about the Suez Canal this time — a hint of 
what may happen some day at Panama. There was a tramp steamer, loaded 
with high explosives, on her way to the East, and at the far end of the Canal 
one of the sailors very naturally upset a lamp in the fo’c’sle. After a heated 
interval the crew took to the desert alongside, while the captain and the 
mate opened all cocks and sank her, not in the fairway but up against a 
bank, just leaving room for a steamer to squeeze past. Then the Canal 
authorities wired to her charterers to know exactly what there might be in 
her; and it is said that the reply kept them awake of nights, for it was their 
business to blow her up. 

Meantime, traffic had to go through, and a P. & O. steamer came along. 
There was the Canal; there was the sunken wreck, marked by one elderly 
Arab in a little boat with a red flag, and there was about five foot clearance 
on each side for the P. & O. She went through a-tiptoe, because even fifty 
tons of dynamite will jar a boat, perceptibly, and the tramp held more — 
very much more, not to mention detonators. By some absurd chance, almost 
the only passenger who knew about the thing at the time was an old lady 
rather proud of the secret. 

‘Ah,’ she said, in the middle of that agonised glide, ‘you may depend 
upon it that if everybody knew what, I know, they’d all be on the other side 
of the ship.’ 

Later on, the authorities blew up the tramp with infinite precautions from 
some two miles off, for which reason she neither destroyed the Suez Canal 
nor dislocated the Sweet Water Canal alongside, but merely dug out a hole 
a hundred feet or a hundred yards deep, and so vanished from Lloyd’s 
register. 

But no stories could divert one long from the peculiarities of that 


amazing line which exists strictly for itself. There was a bathroom 
(occupied) at the windy end of an open alleyway. In due time the bather 
came out. 

Said the steward, as he swabbed out the tub for his successor: ‘That was 
the Chief Engineer. ‘E’s been some time. Must ‘ave ‘ad a mucky job below, 
this mornin’.’ 

I have a great admiration for Chief Engineers. They are men in authority, 
needing all the comforts and aids that can possibly be given them — such 
as bathrooms of their own close to their own cabins, where they can clean 
off at leisure. 

It is not fair to mix them up with the ruck of passengers, nor is it done on 
real ships. Nor, when a passenger wants a bath in the evening, do the 
stewards of real ships roll their eyes like vergers in a cathedral and say, 
‘We’ ll see if it can be managed.’ They double down the alleyway and shout, 
‘Matcham’ or ‘Ponting’ or ‘Guttman,’ and in fifteen seconds one of those 
swift three has the taps going and the towels out. Real ships are not annexes 
of Westminster Abbey or Borstal Reformatory. They supply decent 
accommodation in return for good money, and I imagine that their directors 
instruct their staffs to look pleased while at work. 

Some generations back there must have been an idea that the P. & O. was 
vastly superior to all lines afloat — a sort of semipontifical show not to be 
criticised. How much of the notion was due to its own excellence and how 
much to its passenger-traffic monopoly does not matter. To-day, it neither 
feeds nor tends its passengers, nor keeps its ships well enough to put on any 
airs at all. 

For which reason, human nature being what it is, it surrounds itself with 
an ungracious atmosphere of absurd ritual to cover grudged and inadequate 
performance. 

What it really needs is to be dropped into a March North Atlantic, 
without any lascars, and made to swim for its life between a C.P.R. boat and 
a North German Lloyd — till it learns to smile. 


II 


A RETURN TO THE EAST 


The East is a much larger slice of the world than Europeans care to admit. 
Some say it begins at St. Gothard, where the smells of two continents meet 
and fight all through that terrible restaurant-car dinner in the tunnel. Others 
have found it at Venice on warm April mornings. But the East is wherever 
one sees the lateen sail — that shark’s fin of a rig which for hundreds of 
years has dogged all white bathers round the Mediterranean. There is still a 
suggestion of menace, a hint of piracy, in the blood whenever the lateen 
goes by, fishing or fruiting or coasting. 

‘This is not my ancestral trade,’ she whispers to the accomplice sea. ‘If 
everybody had their rights I should be doing something quite different; for 
my father, he was the Junk, and my mother, she was the Dhow, and between 
the two of ‘em they made Asia.’ Then she tacks, disorderly but deadly 
quick, and shuffles past the unimaginative steam-packet with her hat over 
one eye and a knife, as it were, up her baggy sleeves. 

Even the stone-boats at Port Said, busied on jetty extensions, show their 
untamed descent beneath their loaded clumsiness. They are all children of 
the camel-nosed dhow, who is the mother of mischief; but it was very good 
to meet them again in raw sunshine, unchanged in any rope and patch. 

Old Port Said had disappeared beneath acres of new buildings where one 
could walk at leisure without being turned back by soldiers. 

Two or three landmarks remained; two or three were reported as still in 
existence, and one Face showed itself after many years — ravaged but 
respectable — rigidly respectable. 

‘Yes,’ said the Face, ‘I have been here all the time. But I have made 
money, and when I die I am going home to be buried.’ 

‘Why not go home before you are buried, O Face?’ 

‘Because I have lived here so long. Home is only good to be buried in.’ 

‘And what do you do, nowadays?’ 

‘Nothing now. I live on my rentes — my income.’ 

Think of it! To live icily in a perpetual cinematograph show of excited, 
uneasy travellers; to watch huge steamers, sliding in and out all day and all 
night like railway trucks, unknowing and unsought by a single soul aboard; 
to talk five or six tongues indifferently, but to have no country — no 
interest in any earth except one reservation in a Continental cemetery. 

It was a cold evening after heavy rain and the half-flooded streets reeked. 
But we undefeated tourists ran about in droves and saw all that could be 


seen before train-time. We missed, most of us, the Canal Company’s 
garden, which happens to mark a certain dreadful and exact division 
between East and West. 

Up to that point — it is a fringe of palms, stiff against the sky — the 
impetus of home memories and the echo of home interests carry the young 
man along very comfortably on his first journey. But at Suez one must face 
things. People, generally the most sympathetic, leave the boat there; the 
older men who are going on have discovered each other and begun to talk 
shop; no newspapers come aboard, only clipped Reuter telegrams; the 
world seems cruelly large and self-absorbed. One goes for a walk and finds 
this little bit of kept ground, with comfortable garden-gated houses on 
either side of the path. Then one begins to wonder — in the twilight, for 
choice — when one will see those palms again from the other side. Then 
the black hour of homesickness, vain regrets, foolish promises, and weak 
despair shuts down with the smell of strange earth and the cadence of 
strange tongues. 

Cross-roads and halting-places in the desert are always favoured by 
djinns and afrits. The young man will find them waiting for him in the 
Canal Company’s garden at Port Said. 

On the other hand, if he is fortunate enough to have won the East by 
inheritance, as there are families who served her for five or six generations, 
he will meet no ghouls in that garden, but a free and a friendly and an 
ample welcome from good spirits of the East that awaits him. The voices of 
the gardeners and the watchmen will be as the greetings of his father’s 
servants in his father’s house; the evening smells and the sight of the 
hibiscus and poinsettia will unlock his tongue in words and sentences that 
he thought he had clean forgotten, and he will go back to the ship (I have 
seen) as a prince entering on his kingdom. 

There was a man in our company — a young Englishman — who had 
just been granted his heart’s desire in the shape of some raw district south 
of everything southerly in the Sudan, where, on two-thirds of a member of 
Parliament’s wage, under conditions of life that would horrify a self- 
respecting operative, he will see perhaps some dozen white men in a year, 
and will certainly pick up two sorts of fever. He had been moved to work 
very hard for this billet by the representations of a friend in the same 
service, who said that it was a ‘rather decent sort of service,’ and he was all 
of a heat to reach Khartum, report for duty, and fall to. If he is lucky, he 
may get a district where the people are so virtuous that they do not know 
how to wear any clothes at all, and so ignorant that they have never yet 


come across strong drink. 

The train that took us to Cairo was own sister in looks and fittings to any 
South African train — for which I loved her — but she was a trial to some 
citizens of the United States, who, being used to the Pullman, did not 
understand the side-corridored, solid-compartment idea. The trouble with a 
standardised democracy seems to be that, once they break loose from their 
standards, they have no props. People are not left behind and luggage is 
rarely mislaid on the railroads of the older world. There is an ordained ritual 
for the handling of all things, to which if a man will only conform and keep 
quiet, he and his will be attended to with the rest. The people that I watched 
would not believe this. They charged about futilely and wasted themselves 
in trying to get ahead of their neighbours. 

Here is a fragment from the restaurant-car: ‘Look at here! Me and some 
friends of mine are going to dine at this table. We don’t want to be 
separated and — ’ 

“You ‘ave your number for the service, sar?’ ‘Number? What number? 
We want to dine here , I tell you.’ 

“You shall get your number, sar, for the first service?’ 

‘Haow’s that? Where in thunder do we get the numbers, anyway?’ 

‘I will give you the number, sar, at the time — for places at the first 
service.’ 

“Yes, but we want to dine together here — right now. ‘ 

‘The service is not yet ready, sar.’ 

And so on — and so on; with marchings and counter-marchings, and 
every word nervously italicised. In the end they dined precisely where there 
was room for them in that new world which they had strayed into. 

On one side our windows looked out on darkness of the waste; on the 
other at the black Canal, all spaced with monstrous headlights of the night- 
running steamers. Then came towns, lighted with electricity, governed by 
mixed commissions, and dealing in cotton. Such a town, for instance, as 
Zagazig, last seen by a very small boy who was lifted out of a railway- 
carriage and set down beneath a whitewashed wall under naked stars in an 
illimitable emptiness because, they told him, the train was on fire. 
Childlike, this did not worry him. What stuck in his sleepy mind was the 
absurd name of the place and his father’s prophecy that when he grew up he 
would ‘come that way in a big steamer.’ 

So all his life, the word ‘Zagazig’ carried memories of a brick shed, the 
flicker of an oil-lamp’s floating wick, a sky full of eyes, and an engine 
coughing in a desert at the world’s end; which memories returned in a 


restaurant-car jolting through what seemed to be miles of brilliantly lighted 
streets and factories. No one at the table had even turned his head for the 
battlefields of Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir. After all, why should they? That 
work is done, and children are getting ready to be born who will say: ‘I can 
remember Gondokoro (or El-Obeid or some undreamed of Clapham 
Junction, Abyssinia-way) before a single factory was started — before the 
overhead traffic began. Yes, when there was a fever — actually fever — in 
the city itself!’ 

The gap is no greater than that between to-day’s and t’other day’s 
Zagazig — between the horsed vans of the Overland Route in Lieutenant 
Waghorn’s time and the shining motor that flashed us to our Cairo hotel 
through what looked like the suburbs of Marseilles or Rome. 

Always keep a new city till morning, ‘In the daytime,’ as it is written in 
the Perspicuous Book, ‘thou hast long occupation,’ Our window gave on to 
the river, but before one moved toward it one heard the thrilling squeal of 
the kites — those same thievish Companions of the Road who, at that hour, 
were watching every Englishman’s breakfast in every compound and camp 
from Cairo to Calcutta. 

The Koran. 

Voices rose from below — unintelligible words in maddeningly familiar 
accents. A black boy in one blue garment climbed, using his toes as fingers, 
the tipped mainyard of a Nile boat and framed himself in the window. Then, 
because he felt happy, he sang, all among the wheeling kites. And beneath 
our balcony rolled very Nile Himself, golden in sunshine, wrinkled under 
strong breezes, with a crowd of creaking cargo-boats waiting for a bridge to 
be opened. 

On the cut-stone quay above, a line of cab drivers — a ticca-gharri 
stand, nothing less — lolled and chaffed and tinkered with their harnesses 
in every beautiful attitude of the ungirt East. All the ground about was 
spotted with chewed sugarcane — first sign of the hot weather all the world 
over. 

Troops with startlingly pink faces (one would not have noticed this 
yesterday) rolled over the girder bridge between churning motors and 
bubbling camels, and the whole long-coated loose-sleeved Moslem world 
was awake and about its business, as befits sensible people who pray at 
dawn. 

I made haste to cross the bridge and to hear the palms in the wind on the 
far side. They sang as nobly as though they had been true coconuts, and the 
thrust of the north wind behind them was almost as open-handed as the 


thrust of the Trades. Then came a funeral — the sheeted corpse on the 
shallow cot, the brisk-pacing bearers (if he was good, the sooner he is 
buried the sooner in heaven; if bad, bury him swiftly for the sake of the 
household — either way, as the Prophet says, do not let the mourners go too 
long weeping and hungry) — the women behind, tossing their arms and 
lamenting, and men and boys chanting low and high. 

They might have come forth from the Taksali Gate in the city of Lahore 
on just such a cold weather morning as this, on their way to the 
Mohammedan burial-grounds by the river. And the veiled countrywomen, 
shuffling side by side, elbow pressed to hip, and eloquent right hand 
pivoting round, palm uppermost, to give value to each shrill phrase, might 
have been the wives of so many Punjabi cultivators but that they wore 
another type of bangle and slipper. A knotty-kneed youth sitting high on a 
donkey, both amuleted against the evil eye, chewed three purplish-feet of 
sugar-cane, which made one envious as well as voluptuously homesick, 
though the sugar-cane of Egypt is not to be compared with that of Bombay. 

Hans Breitmann writes somewhere: 


Oh, if you live in Leyden town You’ll meet, if troot be told, Der 
forms of all der freunds dot tied When du werst six years old. 


And they were all there under the chanting palms — saices, orderlies, 
pedlars, water-carriers, street-cleaners, chicken-sellers and the slate- 
coloured buffalo with the china-blue eyes being talked to by a little girl with 
the big stick. Behind the hedges of well-kept gardens squatted the brown 
gardener, making trenches indifferently with a hoe or a toe, and under the 
municipal lamp-post lounged the bronze policeman — a touch of Arab 
about mouth and lean nostril — quite unconcerned with a ferocious row 
between two donkey-men. They were fighting across the body of a Nubian 
who had chosen to sleep in that place. Presently, one of them stepped back 
on the sleeper’s stomach. The Nubian grunted, elbowed himself up, rolled 
his eyes, and pronounced a few utterly dispassionate words. The warriors 
stopped, settled their headgear, and went away as quickly as the Nubian 
went to sleep again. This was life, the real, unpolluted stuff — worth a 
desert-full of mummies. And right through the middle of it — hooting and 
kicking up the Nile — passed a Cook’s steamer all ready to take tourists to 
Assuan. From the Nubian’s point of view she, and not himself, was the 
wonder — as great as the Swiss-controlled, Swiss-staffed hotel behind her, 
whose lift, maybe, the Nubian helped to run. Marids, and afrits, guardians 


of hidden gold, who choke or crush the rash seeker; encounters with the 
long-buried dead in a Cairo back-alley; undreamed-of promotions, and 
suddenly lit loves are the stuff of any respectable person’s daily life; but the 
white man from across the water, arriving in hundreds with his unveiled 
womenfolk, who builds himself flying-rooms and talks along wires, who 
flees up and down the river, mad to sit upon camels and asses, constrained 
to throw down silver from both hands — at once a child and a warlock — 
this thing must come to the Nubian sheer out of the Thousand and One 
Nights . At any rate, the Nubian was perfectly sane. Having eaten, he slept 
in God’s own sunlight, and I left him, to visit the fortunate and guarded and 
desirable city of Cairo, to whose people, male and female, Allah has given 
subtlety in abundance. Their jesters are known to have surpassed in 
refinement the jesters of Damascus, as did their twelve police captains the 
hardiest and most corrupt of Bagdad in the tolerant days of Harun-al- 
Raschid; while their old women, not to mention their young wives, could 
deceive the Father of Lies himself. Delhi is a great place — most bazaar 
storytellers in India make their villain hail from there; but when the agony 
and intrigue are piled highest and the tale halts till the very last breathless 
sprinkle of cowries has ceased to fall on his mat, why then, with wagging 
head and hooked forefinger, the storyteller goes on: 

‘But there was a man from Cairo, an Egyptian of the Egyptians, who’ — 
and all the crowd knows that a bit of real metropolitan devilry is coming. 





HI 


A SERPENT OF OLD NILE 


Modern Cairo is an unkempt place. The streets are dirty and ill-constructed, 
the pavements unswept and often broken, the tramways thrown, rather than 
laid, down, the gutters neglected. One expects better than this in a city 
where the tourist spends so much every season. Granted that the tourist is a 
dog, he comes at least with a bone in his mouth, and a bone that many 
people pick. He should have a cleaner kennel. The official answer is that the 
tourist-traffic is a flea-bite compared with the cotton industry. Even so, land 
in Cairo city must be too valuable to be used for cotton growing. It might 
just as well be paved or swept. There is some sort of authority supposed to 
be in charge of municipal matters, but its work is crippled by what is called 
‘The Capitulations.’ It was told to me that every one in Cairo except the 
English, who appear to be the mean whites of these parts, has the privilege 
of appealing to his consul on every conceivable subject from the disposal of 
a garbage-can to that of a corpse. As almost every one with claims to 
respectability, and certainly every one without any, keeps a consul, it 
follows that there is one consul per superficial meter, arshin, or cubit of 
Ezekiel within the city. And since every consul is zealous for the honour of 
his country and not at all above annoying the English on general principles, 
municipal progress is slow. 

Cairo strikes one as unventilated and unsterilised, even when the sun and 
wind are scouring it together. The tourist talks a good deal, as you may see 
here, but the permanent European resident does not open his mouth more 
than is necessary — sound travels so far across flat water. Besides, the 
whole position of things, politically and administratively, is essentially 
false. 

Here is a country which is not a country but a longish strip of market- 
garden, nominally in charge of a government which is not a government but 
the disconnected satrapy of a half-dead empire, controlled pecksniffingly by 
a Power which is not a Power but an Agency, which Agency has been tied 
up by years, custom, and blackmail into all sorts of intimate relations with 
six or seven European Powers, all with rights and perquisites, none of 
whose subjects seem directly amenable to any Power which at first, second, 
or third hand is supposed to be responsible. That is the barest outline. To fill 
in the details (if any living man knows them) would be as easy as to explain 
baseball to an Englishman or the Eton Wall game to a citizen of the United 
States. But it is a fascinating play. There are Frenchmen in it, whose logical 


mind it offends, and they revenge themselves by printing the finance- 
reports and the catalogue of the Bulak Museum in pure French. There are 
Germans in it, whose demands must be carefully weighed — not that they 
can by any means be satisfied, but they serve to block other people’s. There 
are Russians in it, who do not very much matter at present but will be heard 
from later. There are Italians and Greeks in it (both rather pleased with 
themselves just now), full of the higher finance and the finer emotions. 
There are Egyptian pashas in it, who come back from Paris at intervals and 
ask plaintively to whom they are supposed to belong. There is His 
Highness, the Khedive, in it, and he must be considered not a little, and 
there are women in it, up to their eyes. And there are great English cotton 
and sugar interests, and angry English importers clamouring to know why 
they cannot do business on rational lines or get into the Sudan, which they 
hold is ripe for development if the administration there would only see 
reason. Among these conflicting interests and amusements sits and 
perspires the English official, whose job is irrigating or draining or 
reclaiming land on behalf of a trifle of ten million people, and he finds 
himself tripped up by skeins of intrigue and bafflement which may ramify 
through half a dozen harems and four consulates. All this makes for suavity, 
toleration, and the blessed habit of not being surprised at anything 
whatever. 

Or, so it seemed to me, watching a big dance at one of the hotels. Every 
European race and breed, and half of the United States were represented, 
but I fancied I could make out three distinct groupings. The tourists with the 
steamer-trunk creases still across their dear, excited backs; the military and 
the officials sure of their partners beforehand, and saying clearly what 
ought to be said; and a third contingent, lower-voiced, softer-footed, and 
keener-eyed than the other two, at ease, as gipsies are on their own ground, 
flinging half-words in local argot over shoulders at their friends, 
understanding on the nod and moved by springs common to their clan only. 
For example, a woman was talking flawless English to her partner, an 
English officer. Just before the next dance began, another woman beckoned 
to her, Eastern fashion, all four fingers flicking downward. The first woman 
crossed to a potted palm; the second moved toward it also, till the two drew, 
up, not looking at each other, the plant between them. Then she who had 
beckoned spoke in a strange tongue at the palm. The first woman, still 
looking away, answered in the same fashion with a rush of words that 
rattled like buckshot through the stiff fronds. Her tone had nothing to do 
with that in which she greeted her new partner, who came up as the music 


began. The one was a delicious drawl; the other had been the guttural rasp 
and click of the kitchen and the bazaar. So she moved off, and, in a little, 
the second woman disappeared into the crowd. Most likely it was no more 
than some question of the programme or dress, but the prompt, feline 
stealth and coolness of it, the lightning-quick return to and from world-apart 
civilisations stuck in my memory. 

So did the bloodless face of a very old Turk, fresh from some horror of 
assassination in Constantinople in which he, too, had been nearly pistolled, 
but, they said, he had argued quietly over the body of a late colleague, as 
one to whom death was of no moment, until the hysterical Young Turks 
were abashed and let him get away — to the lights and music of this 
elegantly appointed hotel. 

These modern ‘Arabian Nights’ are too hectic for quiet folk. I declined 
upon a more rational Cairo — the Arab city where everything is as it was 
when Maruf the Cobbler fled from Fatima-el-Orra and met the djinn in the 
Adelia Musjid. The craftsmen and merchants sat on their shop-boards, a 
rich mystery of darkness behind them, and the narrow gullies were polished 
to shoulder-height by the mere flux of people. Shod white men, unless they 
are agriculturists, touch lightly, with their hands at most, in passing. 
Easterns lean and loll and squat and sidle against things as they daunder 
along. When the feet are bare, the whole body thinks. Moreover, it is 
unseemly to buy or to do aught and be done with it. Only people with tight- 
fitting clothes that need no attention have time for that. So we of the loose 
skirt and flowing trousers and slack slipper make full and ample salutations 
to our friends, and redouble them toward our ill-wishers, and if it be a 
question of purchase, the stuff must be fingered and appraised with a 
proverb or so, and if it be a fool-tourist who thinks that he cannot be 
cheated, O true believers! draw near and witness how we shall loot him. 

But I bought nothing. The city thrust more treasure upon me than I could 
carry away. It came out of dark alleyways on tawny camels loaded with 
pots; on pattering asses half buried under nets of cut clover; in the 
exquisitely modelled hands of little children scurrying home from the 
cookshop with the evening meal, chin pressed against the platter’s edge and 
eyes round with responsibility above the pile; in the broken lights from 
jutting rooms overhead, where the women lie, chin between palms, looking 
out of windows not a foot from the floor; in every glimpse into every 
courtyard, where the men smoke by the tank; in the heaps of rubbish and 
rotten bricks that flanked newly painted houses, waiting to be built, some 
day, into houses once more; in the slap and slide or the heelless red-and- 


yellow slippers all around, and, above all, in the mixed delicious smells of 
frying butter, Mohammedan bread, kababs, leather, cooking-smoke, 
assafetida, peppers, and turmeric. Devils cannot abide the smell of burning 
turmeric, but the right-minded man loves it. It stands for evening that brings 
all home, the evening meal, the dipping of friendly hands in the dish, the 
one face, the dropped veil, and the big, guttering pipe afterward. 

Praised be Allah for the diversity of His creatures and for the Five 
Advantages of Travel and for the glories of the Cities of the Earth! Harun- 
al-Raschid, in roaring Bagdad of old, never delighted himself to the limits 
of such a delight as was mine, that afternoon. It is true that the call to 
prayer, the cadence of some of the street-cries, and the cut of some of the 
garments differed a little from what I had been brought up to; but for the 
rest, the shadow on the dial had turned back twenty degrees for me, and I 
found myself saying, as perhaps the dead say when they have recovered 
their wits, ‘This is my real world again,’ 

Some men are Mohammedan by birth, some by training, and some by 
fate, but I have never met an Englishman yet who hated Islam and its 
people as I have met Englishmen who hated some other faiths. Musalmani 
awadani , as the saying goes — where there are Mohammedans, there is a 
comprehensible civilisation. 

Then we came upon a deserted mosque of pitted brick colonnades round 
a vast courtyard open to the pale sky. It was utterly empty except for its 
Own proper spirit, and that caught one by the throat as one entered. 
Christian churches may compromise with images and side-chapels where 
the unworthy or abashed can traffic with accessible saints. Islam has but 
one pulpit and one stark affirmation — living or dying, one only — and 
where men have repeated that in red-hot belief through centuries, the air 
still shakes to it. 

Some say now that Islam is dying and that nobody cares; others that, if 
she withers in Europe and Asia, she will renew herself in Africa and will 
return — terrible — after certain years, at the head of all the nine sons of 
Ham; others dream that the English understand Islam as no one else does, 
and, in years to be, Islam will admit this and the world will be changed. If 
you go to the mosque Al Azhar — the thousand-year-old University of 
Cairo — you will be able to decide for yourself. There is nothing to see 
except many courts, cool in hot weather, surrounded by cliff-like brick 
walls. Men come and go through dark doorways, giving on to yet darker 
cloisters, as freely as though the place was a bazaar. There are no 
aggressive educational appliances. The students sit on the ground, and their 


teachers instruct them, mostly by word of mouth, in grammar, syntax, logic; 
al-hisab , which is arithmetic; al-jab’r w’al muqabalah , which is algebra; 
at-tafsir, commentaries on the Koran, and last and most troublesome, al- 
ahadis, traditions, and yet more commentaries on the law of Islam, which 
leads back, like everything, to the Koran once again. (For it is written, 
‘Truly the Quran is none other than a revelation.’) It is a very 
comprehensive curriculum. No man can master it entirely, but any can stay 
there as long as he pleases. The university provides commons — twenty- 
five thousand loaves a day, I believe, — and there is always a place to lie 
down in for such as do not desire a shut room and a bed. Nothing could be 
more simple or, given certain conditions, more effective. Close upon six 
hundred professors, who represent officially or unofficially every school or 
thought, teach ten or twelve thousand students, who draw from every 
Mohammedan community, west and east between Manila and Morocco, 
north and south between Kamchatka and the Malay mosque at Cape Town. 
These drift off to become teachers of little schools, preachers at mosques, 
students of the Law known to millions (but rarely to Europeans), dreamers, 
devotees, or miracle-workers in all the ends of the earth. The man who 
interested me most was a red-bearded, sunk-eyed mullah from the Indian 
frontier, not likely to be last at any distribution of food, who stood up like a 
lean wolfhound among collies in a little assembly at a doorway. 

And there was another mosque, sumptuously carpeted and lighted (which 
the Prophet does not approve of), where men prayed in the dull mutter that, 
at times, mounts and increases under the domes like the boom of drums or 
the surge of a hot hive before the swarm flings out. And round the comer of 
it, one almost ran into Our inconspicuous and wholly detached Private of 
Infantry, his tunic open, his cigarette alight, leaning against some railings 
and considering the city below. Men in forts and citadels and garrisons all 
the world over go up at twilight as automatically as sheep at sundown, to 
have a last look round. They say little and return as silently across the 
crunching gravel, detested by bare feet, to their whitewashed rooms and 
regulated lives. One of the men told me he thought well of Cairo. It was 
interesting. ‘Take it from me,’ he said, ‘there’s a lot in seeing places, 
because you can remember ‘em afterward.’ 

He was very right. The purple and lemon-coloured hazes of dusk and 
reflected day spread over the throbbing, twinkling streets, masked the great 
outline of the citadel and the desert hills, and conspired to confuse and 
suggest and evoke memories, till Cairo the Sorceress cast her proper shape 
and danced before me in the heartbreaking likeness of every city I had 


known and loved, a little farther up the road. 

It was a cruel double-magic. For in the very hour that my homesick soul 
had surrendered itself to the dream of the shadow that had turned back on 
the dial, I realised all the desolate days and homesickness of all the men 
penned in far-off places among strange sounds and smells. 


Saoooooo——————————————01l eee 


IV 


UP THE RIVER 


Once upon a time there was a murderer who got off with a life-sentence. 
What impressed him most, when he had time to think, was the frank 
boredom of all who took part in the ritual. 

‘It was just like going to a doctor or a dentist,’ he explained. ‘You come 
to ‘em very full of your affairs, and then you discover that it’s only part of 
their daily work to them . I expect,’ he added, ‘I should have found it the 
same if — er — I’d gone on to the finish.’ 

He would have. Break into any new Hell or Heaven and you will be met 
at its well-worn threshold by the bored experts in attendance. 

For three weeks we sat on copiously chaired and carpeted decks, 
carefully isolated from everything that had anything to do with Egypt, 
under chaperonage of a properly orientalised dragoman. Twice or thrice 
daily, our steamer drew up at a mud-bank covered with donkeys. Saddles 
were hauled out of a hatch in our bows; the donkeys were dressed, dealt 
round like cards: we rode off through crops or desert, as the case might be, 
were introduced in ringing tones to a temple, and were then duly returned to 
our bridge and our Baedekers. For sheer comfort, not to say padded sloth, 
the life was unequalled, and since the bulk of our passengers were citizens 
of the United States — Egypt in winter ought to be admitted into the Union 
as a temporary territory — there was no lack of interest. They were 
overwhelmingly women, with here and there a placid nose-led husband or 
father, visibly suffering from congestion of information about his native 
city. I had the joy of seeing two such men meet. They turned their backs 
resolutely on the River, bit and lit cigars, and for one hour and a quarter 
ceased not to emit statistics of the industries, commerce, manufacture, 
transport, and journalism of their towns; — Los Angeles, let us say, and 
Rochester, N.Y. It sounded like a duel between two cash-registers. 

One forgot, of course, that all the dreary figures were alive to them, and 
as Los Angeles spoke Rochester visualised. Next day I met an Englishman 
from the Soudan end of things, very full of a little-known railway which 
had been laid down in what had looked like raw desert, and therefore had 
turned out to be full of paying freight. He was in the full-tide of it when Los 
Angeles ranged alongside and cast anchor, fascinated by the mere roll of 
numbers. 

‘Haow’s that?’ he cut in sharply at a pause. 

He was told how, and went on to drain my friend dry concerning that 


railroad, out of sheer fraternal interest, as he explained, in ‘any darn’ thing 
that’s being made anywheres,’ 

‘So you see,’ my friend went on, ‘we shall be bringing Abyssinian cattle 
into Cairo.’ 

‘On the hoof?’ One quick glance at the Desert ranges. 

‘No, no! By rail and River. And after that we’re going to grow cotton 
between the Blue and the White Nile and knock spots out of the States.’ 

‘Ha-ow’s that?’ 

‘This way.’ The speaker spread his first and second fingers fanwise under 
the big, interested beak. ‘That’s the Blue Nile. And that’s the White. There’s 
a difference of so many feet between ‘em, an’ in that fork here, ‘tween my 
fingers, we shall — ’ 

‘I see. Irrigate on the strength of the little difference in the levels. How 
many acres?’ 

Again Los Angeles was told. He expanded like a frog in a shower. ‘An’ I 
thought,’ he murmured, ‘Egypt was all mummies and the Bible! I used to 
know something about cotton. Now we’|I talk.’ 

All that day the two paced the deck with the absorbed insolente of lovers; 
and, lover-like, each would steal away and tell me what a splendid soul was 
his companion. 

That was one type; but there were others — professional men who did 
not make or sell things — and these the hand of an all-exacting Democracy 
seemed to have run into one mould. They ‘were not reticent, but no matter 
whence they hailed, their talk was as standardised as the fittings of a 
Pullman. 

I hinted something of this to a woman aboard who was learned in their 
sermons of either language. 

‘T think,’ she began, ‘that the staleness you complain of — ’ 

‘I never said “staleness,”‘ I protested. 

‘But you thought it. The staleness you noticed is due to our men being so 
largely educated by old women — old maids. Practically till he goes to 
College, and not always then, a boy can’t get away from them.’ 

‘Then what happens?’ 

‘The natural result. A man’s instinct is to teach a boy to think for himself. 
If a woman can’t make a boy think as she thinks, she sits down and cries. A 
man hasn’t any standards. He makes ‘em. A woman’s the most standardised 
being in the world. She has to be. Now d’you see?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Well, our trouble in America is that we’re being school-marmed to 


death. You can see it in any paper you pick up. What were those men 
talking about just now?’ 

‘Food adulteration, police-reform, and beautifying waste-lots in towns,’ I 
replied promptly. 

She threw up her hands. ‘I knew it!’ she cried. ‘Our great National Policy 
of co-educational housekeeping! Ham-frills and pillow-shams. Did you 
ever know a man get a woman’s respect by parading around creation with a 
dish-clout pinned to his coat-tails?’ 

‘But if his woman ord — — told him to do it?’ I suggested. 

‘Then she’d despise him the more for doing it. You needn’t laugh. 
“You’re coming to the same sort of thing in England.’ 

I returned to the little gathering. A woman was talking to them as one 
accustomed to talk from birth. They listened with the rigid attention of men 
early trained to listen to, but not to talk with, women. She was, to put it 
mildly, the mother of all she-bores, but when she moved on, no man 
ventured to say as much. 

‘That’s what I mean by being school-manned to death,’ said my 
acquaintance wickedly. ‘Why, she bored ‘em stiff; but they are so well 
brought up, they didn’t even know they were bored. Some day the 
American Man is going to revolt.’ 

‘And what’|l the American Woman do?’ 

‘She’ ll sit and cry — and it’ll do her good.’ 

Later on, I met a woman from a certain Western State seeing God’s great, 
happy, inattentive world for the first time, and rather distressed that it was 
not like hers. She had always understood that the English were brutal to 
their wives — the papers of her State said so. (If you only knew the papers 
of her State I) But she had not noticed any scandalous treatment so far, and 
Englishwomen, whom she admitted she would never understand, seemed to 
enjoy a certain specious liberty and equality; while Englishmen were 
distinctly kind to girls in difficulties over their baggage and tickets on 
strange railways. Quite a nice people, she concluded, but without much 
sense of humour. One day, she showed me what looked like a fashion-paper 
print of a dress-stuff — a pretty oval medallion of stars on a striped 
grenadine background that somehow seemed familiar. 

‘How nice! What is it?’ I asked. 

‘Our National Flag,’ she replied. 

‘Indeed. But it doesn’t look quite — — ’ 

‘No. This is a new design for arranging the stars so that they shall be 
easier to count and more decorative in effect. We’re going to take a vote on 


it in our State, where we have the franchise. I shall cast my vote when I get 
home.’ 

‘Really! And how will you vote?’ 

‘Tm just thinking that out.’ She spread the picture on her knee and 
considered it, head to one side, as though it were indeed dress material. 

All this while the land of Egypt marched solemnly beside us on either 
hand. The river being low, we saw it from the boat as one long plinth, 
twelve to twenty feet high of brownish, purplish mud, visibly upheld every 
hundred yards or so by glistening copper caryatides in the shape of naked 
men baling water up to the crops above. Behind that bright emerald line ran 
the fawn-or tiger-coloured background of desert, and a pale blue sky closed 
all. There was Egypt even as the Pharaohs, their engineers and architects, 
had seen it — land to cultivate, folk and cattle for the work, and outside that 
work no distraction nor allurement of any kind whatever, save when the 
dead were taken to their place beyond the limits of cultivation. When the 
banks grew lower, one looked across as much as two miles of green-stuff 
packed like a toy Noah’s-ark with people, camels, sheep, goats, oxen, 
buffaloes, and an occasional horse. The beasts stood as still, too, as the toys, 
because they were tethered or hobbled each to his own half-circle of clover, 
and moved forward when that was eaten. Only the very little kids were 
loose, and these played on the flat mud roofs like kittens. 

No wonder ‘every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.’ The 
dusty, naked-footed field-tracks are cut down to the last centimetre of 
grudged width; the main roads are lifted high on the flanks of the canals, 
unless the permanent-way of some light railroad can be pressed to do duty 
for them. The wheat, the pale ripened tufted sugar-cane, the millet, the 
barley, the onions, the fringed castor-oil bushes jostle each other for 
foothold, since the Desert will not give them room; and men chase the 
falling Nile inch by inch, each dawn, with new furrowed melon-beds on the 
still dripping mud-banks. 

Administratively, such a land ought to be a joy. The people do not 
emigrate; all their resources are in plain sight; they are as accustomed as 
their cattle to being led about. All they desire, and it has been given them, is 
freedom from murder and mutilation, rape and robbery. The rest they can 
attend to in their silent palm-shaded villages where the pigeons coo and the 
little children play in the dust. 

But Western civilisation is a devastating and a selfish game. Like the 
young woman from ‘our State,’ it says in effect: ‘I am rich. I’ve nothing to 
do. I must do something. I shall take up social reform.’ 


Just now there is a little social reform in Egypt which is rather amusing. 
The Egyptian cultivator borrows money; as all farmers must. This land 
without hedge or wild-flower is his passion by age-long inheritance and 
suffering, by, in and for which he lives. He borrows to develop it and to buy 
more at from £30 to £200 per acre, the profit on which, when all is paid, 
works out at between £5 to £10 per acre. Formerly, he borrowed from the 
local money-lenders, mostly Greeks, at 30 per cent per annum and over. 
This rate is not excessive, so long as public opinion allows the borrower 
from time to time to slay the lender; but modern administration calls that 
riot and murder. Some years ago, therefore, there was established a State- 
guaranteed Bank which lent to the cultivators at eight per cent, and the 
cultivator zealously availed himself of that privilege. He did not default 
more than in reason, but being a farmer, he naturally did not pay up till 
threatened with being sold up. So he prospered and bought more land, 
which was his heart’s desire. This year — 1913 — the administration issued 
sudden orders that no man owning less than five acres could borrow on 
security of his land. The matter interested me directly, because I held five 
hundred pounds worth of shares in that State-guaranteed Bank, and more 
than half our clients were small men of less than five acres. So I made 
inquiries in quarters that seemed to possess information, and was told that 
the new law was precisely on all-fours with the Homestead Act or the 
United States and France, and the intentions of Divine Providence — or 
words to that effect. 

‘But,’ I asked, ‘won’t this limitation of credit prevent the men with less 
than five acres from borrowing more to buy more land and getting on in the 
world?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the answer, ‘of course it will. That’s just what we want to 
prevent. Half these fellows ruin themselves trying to buy more land. We’ve 
got to protect them against themselves.’ 

That, alas! is the one enemy against which no law can protect any son of 
Adam; since the real reasons that make or break a man are too absurd or too 
obscene to be reached from outside. Then I cast about in other quarters to 
discover what the cultivator was going to do about it. 

‘Oh, him?’ said one of my many informants. ‘He’s all right. There are 
about six ways of evading the Act that, I know of. The fellah probably 
knows another six. He has been trained to look after himself since the days 
of Rameses. He can forge land-transfers for one thing; borrow land enough 
to make his holding more than five acres for as long as it takes to register a 
loan; get money from his own women (yes, that’s one result of modern 


progress in this land!) or go back to his old friend the Greek at 30 per cent.’ 

‘Then the Greek will sell him up, and that will be against the law, won’t 
it?’ I said. 

‘Don’t you worry about the Greek. He can get through any law ever 
made if there’s five piastres on the other side of it.’ 

‘Maybe; but was the Agricultural Bank selling the cultivators up too 
much?’ 

‘Not in the least. The number of small holdings is on the increase, if 
anything. Most cultivators won’t pay a loan until you point a judgment- 
summons at their head. They think that shows they’re men of consequence. 
This swells the number of judgment-summonses issued, but it doesn’t mean 
a land-sale for each summons. Another fact is that in real life some men 
don’t get on as well as others. Either they don’t farm well enough, or they 
take to hashish, or go crazy about a girl and borrow money for her, or — er 
— something of that kind, and they are sold up. You may have noticed 
that.’ 

‘I have. And meantime, what is the fellah doing?’ 

‘Meantime, the fellah has misread the Act — as usual. He thinks it’s 
retrospective, and that he needn’t pay past debts. They may make trouble, 
but I fancy your Bank will keep quiet.’ 

‘Keep quiet! With the bottom knocked out of two-thirds of its business 
and — and my five hundred pounds involved!’ 

‘Is that your trouble? I don’t think your shares will rise in a hurry; but if 
you want some fun, go and talk to the French about it,’ 

This seemed as good a way as any of getting a little interest. The 
Frenchman that I went to spoke with a certain knowledge of finance and 
politics and the natural malice of a logical race against an illogical horde. 

“Yes,’ he said. ‘The idea of limiting credit under these circumstances is 
absurd. But that is not all. People are not frightened, business is not upset 
by one absurd idea, but by the possibilities of more,’ 

‘Are there any more ideas, then, that are going to be tried on this 
country?’ 

‘Two or three,’ he replied placidly. ‘They are all generous; but they are 
all ridiculous. Egypt is not a place where one should promulgate ridiculous 
ideas.’ 

‘But my shares — my shares!’ I cried. ‘They have already dropped 
several points.’ 

‘It is possible. They will drop more. Then they will rise.’ 

‘Thank you. But why?’ 


‘Because the idea is fundamentally absurd. That will never be admitted 
by your people, but there will be arrangements, accommodations, 
adjustments, till it is all the same as it used to be. It will be the concern of 
the Permanent Official — poor devil! — to pull it straight. It is always his 
concern. Meantime, prices will rise for all things.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because the land is the chief security in Egypt. If a man cannot borrow 
on that security, the rates of interest will increase on whatever other security 
he offers. That will affect all work and wages and Government contracts.’ 

He put it so convincingly and with so many historical illustrations that I 
saw whole perspectives of the old energetic Pharaohs, masters of life and 
death along the River, checked in mid-career by cold-blooded accountants 
chanting that not even the Gods themselves can make two plus two more 
than four. And the vision ran down through the ages to one little earnest 
head on a Cook’s steamer, bent sideways over the vital problem of 
rearranging ‘our National Flag’ so that it should be ‘easier to count the 
stars.’ 

For the thousandth time: Praised be Allah for the diversity of His 
creatures! 





DEAD KINGS 


The Swiss are the only people who have taken the trouble to master the art 
of hotel-keeping. Consequently, in the things that really matter — beds, 
baths, and victuals — they control Egypt; and since every land always 
throws back to its aboriginal life (which is why the United States delight in 
telling aged stories), any ancient Egyptian would at once understand and 
join in with the life that roars through the nickel-plumbed tourist-barracks 
on the river, where all the world frolics in the sunshine. At first sight, the 
show lends itself to cheap moralising, till one recalls that one only sees 
busy folk when they are idle, and rich folk when they have made their 
money. A citizen of the United States — his first trip abroad — pointed out 
a middle-aged Anglo-Saxon who was relaxing after the manner of several 
school-boys. 

‘There’s a sample!’ said the Son of Hustle scornfully. “Tell me, he ever 
did anything in his life?’ Unluckily he had pitched upon one who, when he 
is in collar, reckons thirteen and a half hours a fairish day’s work. 

Among this assembly were men and women burned to an even blue- 
black tint — civilised people with bleached hair and sparkling eyes. They 
explained themselves as ‘diggers’ — just diggers — and opened me a new 
world. Granted that all Egypt is one big undertaker’s emporium, what could 
be more fascinating than to get Government leave to rummage in a corner 
of it, to form a little company and spend the cold weather trying to pay 
dividends in the shape of amethyst necklaces, lapis-lazuli scarabs, pots of 
pure gold, and priceless bits of statuary? Or, if one is rich, what better fun 
than to grub-stake an expedition on the supposed site of a dead city and see 
what turns up? There was a big-game hunter who had used most of the 
Continent, quite carried away by this sport. 

‘T’m going to take shares in a city next year, and watch the digging 
myself,’ he said. ‘It beats elephants to pieces. In this game you’re digging 
up dead things and making them alive. Aren’t you going to have a flutter?’ 

He showed me a seductive little prospectus. Myself, I would sooner not 
lay hands on a dead man’s kit or equipment, especially when he has gone to 
his grave in the belief that the trinkets guarantee salvation. Of course, there 
is the other argument, put forward by sceptics, that the Egyptian was a 
blatant self-advertiser, and that nothing would please him more than the 
thought that he was being looked at and admired after all these years. Still, 
one might rob some shrinking soul who didn’t see it in that light. 


At the end of spring the diggers flock back out of the Desert and 
exchange chaff and flews in the gorgeous verandahs. For example, A’s 
company has made a find of priceless stuff, Heaven knows how old, and is 
— not too meek about it. Company B, less fortunate, hints that if only A 
knew to what extent their native diggers had been stealing and disposing of 
the thefts, under their very archaeological noses, they would not be so 
happy. 

‘Nonsense,’ says Company A. ‘Our diggers are above suspicion. Besides, 
we watched ‘em.’ 

‘Are they?’ is the reply. ‘Well, next time you are in Berlin, go to the 
Museum and yov’ll see what the Germans have got hold of. It must have 
come out of your ground. The Dynasty proves it.’ So A’s cup is poisoned — 
till next year. 

No collector or curator of a museum should have any moral scruples 
whatever; and I have never met one who had; though I have been informed 
by deeply-shocked informants of four nationalities that the Germans are the 
most flagrant pirates of all. 

The business of exploration is about as romantic as earth-work on Indian 
railways. There are the same narrow-gauge trams and donkeys, the same 
shining gangs in the borrow-pits and the same skirling dark-blue crowds of 
women and children with the little earth-baskets. But the hoes are not 
driven in, nor the clods jerked aside at random, and when the work fringes 
along the base of some mighty wall, men use their hands carefully. A white 
man — or he was white at breakfast-time — patrols through the continually 
renewed dust-haze. Weeks may pass without a single bead, but anything 
may turn up at any moment, and it is his to answer the shout of discovery. 

We had the good fortune to stay a while at the Headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Museum (New York) in a valley riddled like a rabbit-warren 
with tombs. Their stables, store-houses, and servants’ quarters are old 
tombs; their talk is of tombs, and their dream (the diggers’ dream always) is 
to discover a virgin tomb where the untouched dead lie with their jewels 
upon them. Four miles away are the wide-winged, rampant hotels. Here is 
nothing whatever but the rubbish of death that died thousands of years ago, 
on whose grave no green thing has ever grown. Villages, expert in two 
hundred generations of grave-robbing, cower among the mounds of 
wastage, and whoop at the daily tourist. Paths made by bare feet run from 
one half-tomb, half-mud-heap to the next, not much more distinct than snail 
smears, but they have been used since... 

Time is a dangerous thing to play with. That morning the concierge had 


toiled for us among steamer-sailings to see if we could save three days. 
That evening we sat with folk for whom Time had stood still since the 
Ptolemies. I wondered, at first, how it concerned them or any man if such 
and such a Pharaoh had used to his own glory the plinths and columns of 
such another Pharaoh before or after Melchizedek. Their whole background 
was too inconceivably remote for the mind to work on. But the next 
morning we were taken to the painted tomb of a noble — a Minister of 
Agriculture — who died four or five thousand years ago. He said to me, in 
so many words: ‘Observe I was very like your friend, the late Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, of your Admiralty. I took an enormous interest in life, which I most 
thoroughly enjoyed, on its human and on its spiritual side. I do not think 
you will find many departments of State better managed than mine, or a 
better-kept house, or a nicer set of young people ... My daughters! The 
eldest, as you can see, takes after her mother. The youngest, my favourite, is 
supposed to favour me. Now I will show you all the things that I did, and 
delighted in, till it was time for me to present my accounts elsewhere.’ And 
he showed me, detail by detail, in colour and in drawing, his cattle, his 
horses, his crops, his tours in the district, his accountants presenting the 
revenue returns, and he himself, busiest of the busy, in the good day. 

But when we left that broad, gay ante-room and came to the narrower 
passage where once his body had lain and where all his doom was 
portrayed, I could not follow him so well. I did not see how he, so 
experienced in life, could be cowed by friezes of brute-headed apparitions 
or satisfied by files of repeated figures. He explained, something to this 
effect: 

“We live on the River — a line without breadth or thickness. Behind us is 
the Desert, which nothing can affect; wither no man goes till he is dead, 
(One does not use good agricultural ground for cemeteries.) Practically, 
then, we only move in two dimensions — up stream or down. Take away 
the Desert, which we don’t consider any more than a healthy man considers 
death, and you will see that we have no background whatever. Our world is 
all one straight bar of brown or green earth, and, for some months, mere 
sky-reflecting water that wipes out everything You have only to look at the 
Colossi to realise how enormously and extravagantly man and his works 
must scale in such a country. Remember too, that our crops are sure, and 
our life is very, very easy. Above all, we have no neighbours That is to say, 
we must give out, for we cannot take in. Now, I put it to you, what is left for 
a priest with imagination, except to develop ritual and multiply gods on 
friezes? Unlimited leisure, limited space of two dimensions, divided by the 


hypnotising line of the River, and bounded by visible, unalterable death — 
must, ipso facto — —’ 

‘Even so,’ I interrupted. ‘I do not comprehend your Gods — your direct 
worship of beasts, for instance?’ 

“You prefer the indirect? The worship of Humanity with a capital H? My 
Gods, or what I saw in them, contented me.’ 

‘What did you see in your Gods as affecting belief and conduct?’ 

“You know the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx?’ 

‘No,’ I murmured. ‘What is it?’ 

“All sensible men are of the same religion, but no sensible man ever 
tells,’* he replied. With that I had to be content, for the passage ended in 
solid rock. 

There were other tombs in the valley, but the owners were dumb, except 
one Pharaoh, who from the highest motives had broken with the creeds and 
instincts of his country, and so had all but wrecked it. One of his discoveries 
was an artist, who saw men not on one plane but modelled full or three- 
quarter face, with limbs suited to their loads and postures. His vividly 
realised stuff leaped to the eye out of the acreage of low-relief in the old 
convention, and I applauded as a properly brought-up tourist should. 

‘Mine was a fatal mistake,’ Pharaoh Ahkenaton sighed in my ear,’ I 
mistook the conventions of life for the realities.’ 

‘Ah, those soul-crippling conventions!’ I cried. 

“You mistake me ,’ he answered more stiffly. ‘I was so sure of their 
reality that I thought that they were really lies, whereas they were only 
invented to cover the raw facts of life.’ 

‘Ah, those raw facts of life!’ I cried, still louder; for it is not often that 
one has a chance of impressing a Pharaoh.’ We must face them with open 
eyes and an open mind! Did you ?’ 

‘I had no opportunity of avoiding them,’ he replied. ‘I broke every 
convention in my land.’ 

‘Oh, noble! And what happened?’ 

‘What happens when you strip the cover off a hornet’s nest? The raw fact 
of life is that mankind is just a little lower than the angels, and the 
conventions are based on that fact in order that men may become angels. 
But if you begin, as I did, by the convention that men are angels they will 
assuredly become bigger beasts than ever.’ 

‘That,’ I said firmly, ‘is altogether out-of-date. You should have brought a 
larger mentality, a more vital uplift, and — er — all that sort of thing, to 
bear on — all that sort of thing, you know.’ 


‘I did,’ said Ahkenaton gloomily. ‘It broke me!’ And he, too, went dumb 
among the ruins. 

There is a valley of rocks and stones in every shade of red and brown, 
called the Valley of the Kings, where a little oil-engine coughs behind its 
hand all day long, grinding electricity to light the faces of dead Pharaohs a 
hundred feet underground. All down the valley, during the tourist season, 
stand char-a-bancs and donkeys and sand-carts, with here and there 
exhausted couples who have dropped out of the processions and glisten and 
fan themselves in some scrap of shade. Along the sides of the valley are the 
tombs of the kings neatly numbered, as it might be mining adits with 
concrete steps leading up to them, and iron grilles that lock of nights, and 
doorkeepers of the Department of Antiquities demanding the proper tickets. 
One enters, and from deeps below deeps hears the voices of dragomans 
booming through the names and titles of the illustrious and thrice-puissant 
dead. Rock-cut steps go down into hot, still darkness, passages-twist and 
are led over blind pits which, men say, the wise builders childishly hoped 
would be taken for the real tombs by thieves to come. Up and down these 
alley-ways clatter all the races of Europe with a solid backing of the United 
States. Their footsteps are suddenly blunted on the floor of a hall paved 
with immemorial dust that will never dance in any wind. They peer up at 
the blazoned ceilings, stoop down to the minutely decorated walls, crane 
and follow the sombre splendours of a cornice, draw in their breaths and 
climb up again to the fierce sunshine to re-dive into the next adit on their 
programme. What they think proper to say, they say aloud — and some of it 
is very interesting. What they feel you can guess from a certain haste in 
their movements — something between the shrinking modesty of a man 
under fire and the Hadn’t-we-better-be-getting-on attitude of visitors to a 
mine. After all, it is not natural for man to go underground except for 
business or for the last time. He is conscious of the weight of mother-earth 
overhead, and when to her expectant bulk is added the whole beaked, 
homed, winged, and crowned hierarchy of a lost faith flaming at every turn 
of his eye, he naturally wishes to move away. Even the sight of a very great 
king indeed, sarcophagused under electric light in a hall full of most 
fortifying pictures, does not hold him too long. 

Some men assert that the crypt of St. Peter’s, with only nineteen 
centuries bearing down on the groining, and the tombs of early popes and 
kings all about, is more impressive than the Valley of the Kings because it 
explains how and out of what an existing creed grew. But the Valley of the 
Kings explains nothing except that most terrible line in Macbeth : 


To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Earth opens her dry lips and says it. 

In one of the tombs there is a little chamber whose ceiling, probably 
because of a fault in the rock, could not be smoothed off like the others. So 
the decorator, very cunningly, covered it with a closely designed cloth- 
pattern — just such a chintz-like piece of stuff as, in real life, one would use 
to underhang a rough roof with. He did it perfectly, down there in the dark, 
and went his way. Thousands of years later, there was born a man of my 
acquaintance who, for good and sufficient reason, had an almost insane 
horror of anything in the nature of a ceiling-cloth. He used to make excuses 
for not going into the dry goods shops at Christmas, when hastily enlarged 
annexes are hidden, roof and sides, with embroideries. Perhaps a snake or a 
lizard had dropped on his mother from the roof before he was born; perhaps 
it was the memory of some hideous fever-bout in a tent. At any rate, that 
man’s idea of The Torment was a hot, crowded underground room, 
underhung with patterned cloths. Once in his life at a city in the far north, 
where he had to make a speech, he met that perfect combination. They led 
him up and down narrow, crowded, steam-heated passages, till they planted 
him at last in a room without visible windows (by which he knew he was, 
underground), and directly beneath a warm-patterned ceiling-cloth — rather 
like a tent-lining. And there he had to say his say, while panic terror sat in 
his throat. The second time was in the Valley of the Kings, where very 
similar passages, crowded with people, led him into a room cut of rock, 
fathoms underground, with what looked like a sagging chintz cloth not 
three feet above his head. The man I’d like to catch,’ he said when he came 
outside again, ‘is that decorator-man. D’you suppose he meant to produce 
that effect?’ 

Every man has his private terrors, other than those of his own conscience. 
From what I saw in the Valley of the Kings, the Egyptians seem to have 
known this some time ago. They certainly have impressed it on most 
unexpected people. I heard two voices down a passage talking together as 
follows: 

She . I guess we weren’t ever meant to see these old tombs from inside, 
anyway. 

He . How so? 

She . For one thing, they believe so hard in being dead. Of course, their 
outlook on spiritual things wasn’t as broad as ours. 

He . Well, there’s no danger of our being led away by it. Did you buy that 
alleged scarab off the dragoman this morning? 


VI 


THE FACE OF THE DESERT 


Going up the Nile is like running the gauntlet before Eternity. Till one has 
seen it, one does not realise the amazing thinness of that little damp trickle 
of life that steals along undefeated through the jaws of established death. A 
rifle-shot would cover the widest limits of cultivation, a bow-shot would 
reach the narrower. Once beyond them a man may carry his next drink with 
him till he reaches Cape Blanco on the west (where he may signal for one 
from a passing Union Castle boat) or the Karachi Club on the east. Say four 
thousand dry miles to the left hand and three thousand to the right. 

The weight of the Desert is on one, every day and every hour. At 
morning, when the cavalcade tramps along in the rear of the tulip-like 
dragoman, She says: ‘I am here — — just beyond that ridge of pink sand 
that you are admiring. Come along, pretty gentleman, and Pl tell you your 
fortune.’ But the dragoman says very clearly: ‘Please, sar, do not separate 
yourself at all from the main body,’ which, the Desert knows well, you had 
no thought of doing. At noon, when the stewards rummage out lunch-drinks 
from the dewy ice-chest, the Desert whines louder than the well-wheels on 
the bank: ‘I am here, only a quarter of a mile away. For mercy’s sake, pretty 
gentleman, spare a mouthful of that prickly whisky-and-soda you are lifting 
to your lips. There’s a white man a few hundred miles off, dying on my lap 
of thirst — thirst that you cure with a rag dipped in lukewarm water while 
you hold him down with the one hand, and he thinks he is cursing you 
aloud, but he isn’t, because his tongue is outside his mouth and he can’t get 
it back. Thank you , my noble captain!’ For naturally one tips half the drink 
over the rail with the ancient prayer: ‘May it reach him who needs it,’ and 
turns one’s back on the pulsing ridges and fluid horizons that are beginning 
their mid-day mirage-dance. 

At evening the Desert obtrudes again — tricked out as a Nautch girl in 
veils of purple, saffron, gold-tinsel, and grass-green. She postures 
shamelessly before the delighted tourists with woven skeins of homeward- 
flying pelicans, fringes of wild duck, black spotted on crimson, and cheap 
jewellery of opal clouds. ‘Notice Me!’ She cries, like any other worthless 
woman. ‘Admire the play of My mobile features — the revelations of My 
multi-coloured soul! Observe My allurements and potentialities. Thrill 
while I stir you!’ So She floats through all Her changes and retires upstage 
into the arms of the dusk. But at midnight She drops all pretence and bears 
down in Her natural shape, which depends upon the conscience of the 


beholder and his distance from the next white man. 

You will observe in the Benedicite Omnia Opera that the Desert is the 
sole thing not enjoined to ‘bless the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever.’ This is because when our illustrious father, the Lord Adam, and his 
august consort, the Lady Eve, were expelled from Eden, Eblis the 
Accursed, fearful lest mankind should return ultimately to the favour of 
Allah, set himself to burn and lay waste all the lands east and west of Eden. 

Oddly enough, the Garden of Eden is almost the exact centre of all the 
world’s deserts, counting from Gobi to Timbuctoo; and all that land qua 
land is ‘dismissed from the mercy of God.’ Those who use it do so at their 
own risk. Consequently the Desert produces her own type of man exactly as 
the sea does. I was fortunate enough to meet one sample, aged perhaps 
twenty-five. His work took him along the edge of the Red Sea, where men 
on swift camels come to smuggle hashish, and sometimes guns, from 
dhows that put in to any convenient beach. These smugglers must be chased 
on still swifter camels, and since the wells are few and known, the game is 
to get ahead of them and occupy their drinking-places. 

But they may skip a well or so, and do several days’ march in one. Then 
their pursuer must take e’en greater risks and make crueller marches that 
the Law may be upheld. The one thing in the Law’s favour is that hashish 
smells abominably — worse than a heated camel — so, when they range 
alongside, no time is lost in listening to lies. It was not told to me how they 
navigate themselves across the broken wastes, or by what arts they keep 
alive in the dust-storms and heat. That was taken for granted, and the man 
who took it so considered himself the most commonplace of mortals. He 
was deeply moved by the account of a new aerial route which the French 
are laying out somewhere in the Sahara over a waterless stretch of four 
hundred miles, where if the aeroplane is disabled between stations the pilot 
will most likely die and dry up beside it. To do the Desert justice, she rarely 
bothers to wipe out evidence of a kill. There are places in the Desert, men 
say, where even now you come across the dead of old battles, all as light as 
last year’s wasps’ nests, laid down in swaths or strung out in flight, with, 
here and there, the little sparkling lines of the emptied cartridge-cases that 
dropped them. 

There are valleys and ravines that the craziest smugglers do not care to 
refuge in at certain times of the year; as there are rest-houses where one’s 
native servants will not stay because they are challenged on their way to the 
kitchen by sentries of old Soudanese regiments which have long gone over 
to Paradise. And of voices and warnings and outcries behind rocks there is 


no end. These last arise from the fact that men very rarely live in a spot so 
utterly still that they can hear the murmuring race of the blood over their 
own ear-drums. Neither ship, prairie, nor forest gives that silence. I went 
out to find it once, when our steamer tied up and the rest of them had gone 
to see a sight, but I never dared venture more than a mile from our funnel- 
smoke. At that point I came upon a hill honey-combed with graves that held 
a multitude of paper-white skulls, all grinning cheerfully like ambassadors 
of the Desert. But I did not accept their invitation. They had told me that all 
the little devils learn to draw in the Desert, which explains the elaborate and 
purposeless detail that fills it. None but devils could think of etching every 
rock outcrop with wind-lines, or skinning it down to its glistening nerves 
with sand-blasts; of arranging hills in the likeness of pyramids and sphinxes 
and wrecked town-suburbs; of covering the space of half an English county 
with sepia studies of interlacing and recrossing ravines, dongas, and 
nullahs, each an exposition of much too clever perspective; and of wiping 
out the half-finished work with a wash of sand in three tints, only to pick it 
up again in silver-point on the horizon’s edge. This they do in order to make 
lost travellers think they can recognise landmarks and run about identifying 
them till the madness comes. The Desert is all devil-device — as you might 
say ‘blasted cleverness’ — crammed with futile works, always promising 
something fresh round the next corner, always leading out through heaped 
decoration and over-insistent design into equal barrenness. 

There was a morning of mornings when we lay opposite the rock-hewn 
Temple of Abu Simbel, where four great figures, each sixty feet high, sit 
with their hands on their knees waiting for Judgment Day. At their feet is a 
little breadth of blue-green crop; they seem to hold back all the weight of 
the Desert behind them, which, none the less, lips over at one side in a 
cataract of vividest orange sand. The tourist is recommended to see the 
sunrise here, either from within the temple where it falls on a certain altar 
erected by Rameses in his own honour, or from without where another 
Power takes charge. 

The stars had paled when we began our watch; the river birds were just 
whispering over their toilettes in the uncertain purplish light. Then the river 
dimmered up like pewter; the line of the ridge behind the Temple showed 
itself against a milkiness in the sky; one felt rather than saw that there were 
four figures in the pit of gloom below it. These blocked themselves out, 
huge enough, but without any special terror, while the glorious ritual of the 
Eastern dawn went forward. Some reed of the bank revealed itself by 
reflection, black on silver; arched wings flapped and jarred the still water to 


splintered glass; the desert ridge turned to topaz, and the four figures stood 
clear, yet without shadowing, from their background. The stronger light 
flooded them red from head to foot, and they became alive — as horridly 
and tensely yet blindly alive as pinioned men in the death-chair before the 
current is switched on. One felt that if by any miracle the dawn could be 
delayed a second longer, they would tear themselves free, and leap forth to 
heaven knows what sort of vengeance. But that instant the full sun pinned 
them in their places — nothing more than statues slashed with light and 
shadow — and another day got to work. 

A few yards to the left of the great images, close to the statue of an 
Egyptian princess, whose face was the very face of ‘She,’ there was a 
marble slab over the grave of an English officer killed in a fight against 
dervishes nearly a generation ago. 

From Abu Simbel to Wady Halfa the river, escaped from the domination 
of the Pharaohs, begins to talk about dead white men. Thirty years ago, 
young English officers in India lied and intrigued furiously that they might 
be attached to expeditions whose bases were sometimes at Suakim, 
sometimes quite in the desert air, but all of whose deeds are now quite 
forgotten. Occasionally the dragoman, waving a smooth hand east or south- 
easterly, will speak of some fight. Then every one murmurs: ‘Oh yes. That 
was Gordon, of course,’ or ‘Was that before or after Omdurman?’ But the 
river is much more precise. As the boat quarters the falling stream like a 
puzzled hound, all the old names spurt up again under the paddle-wheels — 
Hicks’ army — Val Baker — El Teb — Tokar — Tamai — Tamanieb and 
Osman Digna!’ Her head swings round for another slant: ‘We cannot land 
English or Indian troops: if consulted, recommend abandonment of the 
Soudan within certain limits. ‘ That was my Lord Granville chirruping to 
the advisers of His Highness the Khedive, and the sentence comes back as 
crisp as when it first shocked one in ‘84. Next — here is a long reach 
between flooded palm trees — next, of course, comes Gordon — and a 
delightfully mad Irish war correspondent who was locked up with him in 
Khartoum. Gordon — Eighty-four — Eighty-five — the Suakim-Berber 
Railway really begun and quite as really abandoned. Korti — Abu Klea — 
the Desert Column — a steamer called the Safieh > not the Condor , which 
rescued two other steamers wrecked on their way back from a Khartoum in 
the red hands of the Mahdi of those days. Then — the smooth glide over 
deep water continues — another Suakim expedition with a great deal of 
Osman Digna and renewed attempts to build the Suakim-Berber Railway. 
‘Hashin,’ say the paddle-wheels, slowing all of a sudden — ’MacNeill’s 


Zareba — the 15th Sikhs and another native regiment — Osman Digna in 
great pride and power, and Wady Halfa a frontier town. Tamai, once more; 
another siege of Suakim: Gemaiza; Handub; Trinkitat, and Tokar — 1887.’ 

The river recalls the names; the mind at once brings up the face and 
every trick of speech of some youth met for a few hours, maybe, in a train 
on the way to Egypt of the old days. Both name and face had utterly 
vanished from one’s memory till then. 

It was another generation that picked up the ball ten years later and 
touched down in Khartoum. Several people aboard the Cook boat had been 
to that city. They all agreed that the hotel charges were very high, but that 
you could buy the most delightful curiosities in the native bazaar. But I do 
not like bazaars of the Egyptian kind, since a discovery I made at Assouan. 
There was an old man — a Mussulman — who pressed me to buy some 
truck or other, but not with the villainous camaraderie that generations of 
low-caste tourists have taught the people, nor yet with the cosmopolitan 
light-handedness of appeal which the town-bred Egyptian picks up much 
too quickly; but with a certain desperate zeal, foreign to his whole creed 
and nature. He fingered, he implored, he fawned with an unsteady eye, and 
while I wondered I saw behind him the puffy pink face of a fezzed Jew, 
watching him as a stoat watches a rabbit. When he moved the Jew followed 
and took position at a commanding angle. The old man glanced from me to 
him and renewed his solicitations. So one could imagine an elderly hare 
thumping wildly on a tambourine with the stoat behind him. They told me 
afterwards that Jews own most of the stalls in Assouan bazaar, the 
Mussulmans working for them, since tourists need Oriental colour. Never 
having seen or imagined a Jew coercing a Mussulman, this colour was new 
and displeasing to me. 





VII 


THE RIDDLE OF EMPIRE 


At Halfa one feels the first breath of a frontier. Here the Egyptian 
Government retires into the background, and even the Cook steamer does 
not draw up in the exact centre of the postcard. At the telegraph-office, too, 
there are traces, diluted but quite recognisable, of military administration. 
Nor does the town, in any way or place whatever, smell — which is proof 
that it is not looked after on popular lines. There is nothing to see in it any 
more than there is in Hulk C. 60, late of her Majesty’s troopship Himalaya , 
now a coal-hulk in the Hamoaze at Plymouth. A river front, a narrow 
terraced river-walk of semi-oriental houses, barracks, a mosque, and half-a- 
dozen streets at right angles, the Desert racing up to the end of each, make 
all the town. A mile or so up stream under palm trees are bungalows of 
what must have been cantonments, some machinery repair-shops, and odds 
and ends of railway track. It is all as paltry a collection of whitewashed 
houses, pitiful gardens, dead walls, and trodden waste spaces as one would 
wish to find anywhere; and every bit of it quivers with the remembered life 
of armies and river-fleets, as the finger-bowl rings when the rubbing finger 
is lifted. The most unlikely men have done time there; stores by the 
thousand ton have been rolled and pushed and hauled up the banks by tens 
of thousands of scattered hands; hospitals have pitched themselves there, 
expanded enormously, shrivelled up and drifted away with the drifting 
regiments; railway sidings by the mile have been laid down and ripped up 
again, as need changed, and utterly wiped out by the sands. 

Halfa has been the rail-head, Army Headquarters, and hub of the 
universe — the one place where a man could make sure of buying tobacco 
and sardines, or could hope for letters for himself and medical attendance 
for his friend. Now she is a little shrunken shell of a town without a proper 
hotel, where tourists hurry up from the river to buy complete sets of Soudan 
stamps at the Post Office. 

I went for a purposeless walk from one end of the place to the other, and 
found a crowd of native boys playing football on what might have been a 
parade-ground of old days. 

‘And what school is that?’ I asked in English of a small, eager youth. 

‘Madrissah,’ said he most intelligently, which being translated means just 
‘school.’ 

“Yes, but what school?’ 

“Yes, Madrissah, school, sir,’ and he tagged after to see what else the 


imbecile wanted. 

A line of railway track, that must have fed big workshops in its time, led 
me between big-roomed houses and offices labelled departmentally, with 
here and there a clerk at work. I was directed and re-directed by polite 
Egyptian officials (I wished to get at a white officer if possible, but there 
wasn’t one about); was turned out of a garden which belonged to an 
Authority; hung round the gate of a bungalow with an old-established 
compound and two white men sitting in chairs on a verandah; wandered 
down towards the river under the palm trees, where the last red light came 
through; lost myself among rusty boilers and balks of timber; and at last 
loafed back in the twilight escorted by the small boy and an entire brigade 
of ghosts, not one of whom I had ever met before, but all of whom I knew 
most intimately. They said it was the evenings that used to depress them 
most, too; so they all came back after dinner and bore me company, while I 
went to meet a friend arriving by the night train from Khartoum. 

She was an hour late, and we spent it, the ghosts and I, in a brick-walled, 
tin-roofed shed, warm with the day’s heat; a crowd of natives laughing and 
talking somewhere behind in the darkness. We knew each other so well by 
that time, that we had finished discussing every conceivable topic of 
conversation — the whereabouts of the Mahdi’s head, for instance — work, 
reward, despair, acknowledgment, flat failure, all the real motives that had 
driven us to do anything, and all our other longings. So we sat still and let 
the stars move, as men must do when they meet this kind of train. 

Presently I asked: ‘What is the name of the next station out from here?’ 

‘Station Number One,’ said a ghost. 

‘And the next?’ 

‘Station Number Two, and so on to Eight, I think.’ 

‘And wasn’t it worth while to name even one of these stations from some 
man, living or dead, who had something to do with making the line?’ 

‘Well, they didn’t, anyhow,’ said another ghost. ‘I suppose they didn’t 
think it worth while. Why? What do you think?’ 

‘T think, I replied, ‘it is the sort of snobbery that nations go to Hades for.’ 

Her headlight showed at last, an immense distance off; the economic 
electrics were turned up, the ghosts vanished, the dragomans of the various 
steamers flowed forward in beautiful garments to meet their passengers 
who had booked passages in the Cook boats, and the Khartoum train 
decanted a joyous collection of folk, all decorated with horns, hoofs, skins, 
hides, knives, and assegais, which they had been buying at Omdurman. And 
when the porters laid hold upon their bristling bundles, it was like 


MacNeill’s Zareba without the camels. 

Two young men in tarboushes were the only people who had no part in 
the riot. Said one of them to the other: 

‘Hullo?’ 

Said the other: ‘Hullo!’ 

They grunted together for a while. Then one pleasantly: 

‘Oh, I’m sorry for that ! I thought I was going to have you under me for a 
bit. Then yov’ll use the rest-house there?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said the other. ‘Do you happen to know if the roof’s on?’ 

Here a woman wailed aloud for her dervish spear which had gone adrift, 
and I shall never know, except from the back pages of the Soudan 
Almanack, what state that rest-house there is in. 

The Soudan Administration, by the little I heard, is a queer service. It 
extends itself in silence from the edges of Abyssinia to the swamps of the 
Equator at an average pressure of one white man to several thousand square 
miles. It legislates according to the custom of the tribe where possible, and 
on the common sense of the moment when there is no precedent. It is 
recruited almost wholly from the army, armed chiefly with binoculars, and 
enjoys a death-rate a little lower than its own reputation. It is said to be the 
only service in which a man taking leave is explicitly recommended to get 
out of the country and rest himself that he may return the more fit to his job. 
A high standard of intelligence is required, and lapses are not overlooked. 
For instance, one man on leave in London took the wrong train from 
Boulogne, and instead of going to Paris, which, of course, he had intended, 
found himself at a station called Kirk Kilissie or Adrianople West, where he 
stayed for some weeks. It was a mistake that might have happened to any 
one on a dark night after a stormy passage, but the authorities would not 
believe it, and when I left Egypt were busily engaged in boiling him in hot 
oil. They are grossly respectable in the Soudan now. 

Long and long ago, before even the Philippines were taken, a friend of 
mine was reprimanded by a British Member of Parliament, first for the sin 
of blood-guiltiness because he was by trade a soldier, next for murder 
because he had fought in great battles, and lastly, and most important, 
because he and his fellow-braves had saddled the British taxpayer with the 
expense of the Soudan. My friend explained that all the Soudan had ever 
cost the British taxpayer was the price of about one dozen of regulation 
Union Jacks — one for each province. ‘That,’ said the M.P. triumphantly, 
‘is all it will ever be worth.’ He went on to justify himself, and the Soudan 
went on also. To-day it has taken its place as one of those accepted miracles 


which are worked without heat or headlines by men who do the job nearest 
their hand and seldom fuss about their reputations. 

But less than sixteen years ago the length and breadth of it was one crazy 
hell of murder, torture, and lust, where every man who had a sword used it 
till he met a stronger and became a slave. It was — men say who remember 
it — a hysteria of blood and fanaticism; and precisely as an hysterical 
woman is called to her senses by a dash of cold water, so at the battle of 
Omdurman the land was reduced to sanity by applied death on such a scale 
as the murderers and the torturers at their most unbridled could scarcely 
have dreamed. In a day and a night all who had power and authority were 
wiped out and put under till, as the old song says, no chief remained to ask 
after any follower. They had all charged into Paradise. The people who 
were left looked for renewed massacres of the sort they had been 
accustomed to, and when these did not come, they said helplessly: ‘We 
have nothing. We are nothing. Will you sell us into slavery among the 
Egyptians?’ The men who remember the old days of the Reconstruction — 
which deserves an epic of its own — say that there was nothing left to build 
on, not even wreckage. Knowledge, decency, kinship, property, tide, sense 
of possession had all gone. The people were told they were to sit still and 
obey orders; and they stared and fumbled like dazed crowds after an 
explosion. Bit by bit, however, they were fed and watered and marshalled 
into some sort of order; set to tasks they never dreamed to see the end of; 
and, almost by physical force, pushed and hauled along the ways of mere 
life. They came to understand presently that they might reap what they had 
sown, and that man, even a woman, might walk for a day’s journey with 
two goats and a native bedstead and live undespoiled. But they had to be 
taught kindergarten-fashion. 

And little by little, as they realised that the new order was sure and that 
their ancient oppressors were quite dead, there returned not only cultivators, 
craftsmen, and artisans, but outlandish men of war, scarred with old wounds 
and the generous dimples that the Martini-Henry bullet used to deal — 
fighting men on the lookout for new employ. They would hang about, first 
on one leg, then on the other, proud or uneasily friendly, till some white 
officer circulated near by. And at his fourth or fifth passing, brown and 
white having approved each other by eye, the talk — so men say — would 
run something like this: 

OFFICER (with air of sudden discovery ). Oh, you by the hut, there, 
what is your business? 

WARRIOR (at ‘attention’ complicated by attempt to salute ). I am So- 


and-So, son of So-and-So, from such and such a place. 

OFFICER. I hear. And ...? 

WARRIOR (repeating salute ). And a fighting man also. 

OFFICER (impersonally to horizon ). But they all say that nowadays. 

WARRIOR (very loudly ). But there is a man in one of your battalions 
who can testify to it. He is the grandson of my father’s uncle. 

OFFICER (confidentially to his boots ). Hell is quite full of such 
grandsons of just such father’s uncles; and how do I know if Private So- 
and-So speaks the truth about his family? (Makes to go. ) 

WARRIOR (swiftly removing necessary garments ). Perhaps. But these 
don’t lie. Look! I got this ten, twelve years ago when I was quite a lad, 
close to the old Border, Yes, Halfa. It was a true Snider bullet. Feel it! This 
little one on the leg I got at the big fight that finished it all last year. But I 
am not lame (violent leg-exercise ), not in the least lame. See! I run. I jump. 
I kick. Praised be Allah! 

OFFICER. Praised be Allah! And then? 

WARRIOR (coquettishly ). Then, I shoot. I am not a common spear-man. 
(Lapse into English. ) Yeh, dam goo’ shot! (pumps lever of imaginary 
Martini ). 

OFFICER (unmoved ). I see. And then? 

WARRIOR (indignantly ). I am come here — after many days’ marching. 
(Change to childlike wheedle .) Are all the regiments full? 

At this point the relative, in uniform, generally discovered himself, and if 
the officer liked the cut of his jib, another ‘old Mahdi’s man’ would be 
added to the machine that made itself as it rolled along. They dealt with 
situations in those days by the unclouded light of reason and a certain high 
and holy audacity. 

There is a tale of two Sheikhs shortly after the Reconstruction began. 
One of them, Abdullah of the River, prudent and the son of a slave-woman, 
professed loyalty to the English very early in the day, and used that loyalty 
as a Cloak to lift camels from another Sheikh, Farid of the Desert, still at 
war with the English, but a perfect gentleman, which Abdullah was not. 
Naturally, Farid raided back on Abdullah’s kine, Abdullah complained to 
the authorities, and the Border fermented. To Farid in his desert camp with 
a clutch of Abdullah’s cattle round him, entered, alone and unarmed, the 
officer responsible for the peace of those parts. After compliments, for they 
had had dealings with each other before: ‘You’ve been driving Abdullah’s 
stock again,’ said the Englishman. 

‘I should think I had!’ was the hot answer. ‘He lifts my camels and 


scuttles back into your territory, where he knows I can’t follow him for the 
life; and when I try to get a bit of my own back, he whines to you. He’s a 
cad — an utter cad.’ 

‘At any rate, he is loyal. If you’d only come in and be loyal too, you’d 
both be on the same footing, and then if he stole from you, he’d catch it!’ 

‘He’d never dare to steal except under your protection. Give him what 
he’d have got in the Mahdi’s time — a first-class flogging. You know he 
deserves it!’ 

‘I’m afraid that isn’t allowed. You have to let me shift all those bullocks 
of his back again.’ 

‘And if I don’t?’ 

‘Then, I shall have to ride back and collect all my men and begin war 
against you.’ 

‘But what prevents my cutting your throat where you sit? 

‘For one thing, you aren’t Abdullah, and — —’ 

‘There! You confess he’s a cad!’ 

‘And for another, the Government would only send another officer who 
didn’t understand your ways, and then there would be war, and no one 
would score except Abdullah. He’d steal your camels and get credit for it.’ 

‘So he would, the scoundrel! This is a hard world for honest men. Now, 
you admit Abdullah is a cad. Listen to me, and Pl tell you a few more 
things about him. He was, etc., etc. He is, etc., etc.’ 

“You’re perfectly right, Sheikh, but don’t you see I can’t tell him what I 
think of him so long as he’s loyal and you’re out against us? Now, if you 
come in I promise you that I’ll give Abdullah a telling-off — yes, in your 
presence — that will do you good to listen to.’ 

‘No! I won’t come in! But — I tell you what I will do. PI accompany 
you to-morrow as your guest, understand, to your camp. Then you send for 
Abdullah, and if I judge that his fat face has been sufficiently blackened in 
my presence, Pl think about coming in later.’ 

So it was arranged, and they slept out the rest of the night, side by side, 
and in the morning they gathered up and returned all Abdullah’s cattle, and 
in the evening, in Farid’s presence, Abdullah got the tongue-lashing of his 
wicked old life, and Farid of the Desert laughed and came in; and they all 
lived happy ever afterwards. 

Somewhere or other in the nearer provinces the old heady game must be 
going on still, but the Soudan proper has settled to civilisation of the brick- 
bungalow and bougainvillea sort, and there is a huge technical college 
where the young men are trained to become fitters, surveyors, draftsmen, 


and telegraph employees at fabulous wages. In due time, they will forget 
how warily their fathers had to walk in the Mahdi’s time to secure even half 
a bellyful; then, as has happened elsewhere. They will honestly believe that 
they themselves originally created and since then have upheld the easy life 
into which they were bought at so heavy a price. Then the demand will go 
up for ‘extension of local government,’ ‘Soudan for the Soudanese,’ and so 
on till the whole cycle has to be retrodden. It is a hard law but an old one — 
Rome died learning it, as our western civilisation may die — that if you 
give any man anything that he has not painfully earned for himself, you 
infallibly make him or his descendants your devoted enemies. 
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IN the spring of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 my father was in charge of the 
Indian Section of Arts and Manufactures there, and it was his duty to 
arrange them as they arrived. He promised me, then twelve or thirteen years 
old, that I should accompany him to Paris on condition that I gave no 
trouble. The democracy of an English School had made that easy. 

Our happy expedition crossed the Channel in a steamer, I think, made of 
two steamers attached to each other side by side. (Was it the old Calais- 
Douvres designed to prevent sea-sickness which even the gods themselves 
cannot do?) And, late at night, we came to a boarding-house full of English 
people at the back of the Parc Monceau. In the morning, when I had waked 
to the divine smell of roasting coffee and the bell-like call of the marchand- 
d’habits, my father said in effect, “I shall be busy every day for some time. 
Here is — —” I think it was two francs. “There are lots of restaurants, all 
called Duval, where you can eat. I will get you a free pass for the 
Exhibition and you can go where you please.” Then he was swallowed by 
black-coated officials and workmen in blouses. 

Imagine the delight of a child let loose among all the wonders of all the 
world as they emerged from packing-cases, free to enter every unfinished 
building that was being raised round an edifice called the Trocadero, and to 
pass at all times through gates in wooden barricades behind which 
workmen put up kiosques and pavilions, or set out plants and trees! At first, 
these genial deep-voiced men asked questions, but after a few days no one 
looked at my pass, and I considered myself an accepted fly on this great 
wheel of colour and smells and sights, all revolving to a ceaseless mitraille 
of hammers and machinery. My father, too, had been entirely correct as to 
this Monsieur Duval. His restaurants were everywhere in Paris; his 
satisfying déjeuners cost exactly one franc. There were also, if one had 
made the necessary economies, celestial gingerbreads to be bought 
everywhere. 

At the boarding-house were two English boys from a School called 
Christ’s Hospital, or, in talk, the Blue Coat School, which dates from the 
time of Edward VI. We fraternised, and soon discovered that the Bois de 
Boulogne was an ideal ground for paper-chases, which, at that time, were 
not understood in France. 

But the scholars of Christ’s Hospital are obligated to wear the ancient 
costume of their School. This consists of white linen bands round the neck, 


in lieu of collar; a long blue cloth bedgown, fastened by many bright flat 
buttons and loosely girt at the hip with a leather girdle; blue knee breeches; 
vividly yellow stockings, and square-toed shoes with buckles. Hats are not 
worn, and when engaged in athletic exercise the skirts of the blue bedgown 
are drawn through the girdle. I ask you to consider the effect on a pious 
gendarmerie of two such apparitions, scattering or pursuing trails of torn 
paper through their sacred Bois in ‘78! My friends were often halted and 
questioned; but the gendarmes, tolerant so long as you are polite, soon 
perceived them to be the young of some species of the insane English. “But 
what”, they demanded unofficially, “is the genesis and intention of this 
bizarre uniform? Military? Civil? Ecclesiastical?” 

My brutal experiments in French among my workmen at my Trocadero 
made me interpreter here. I have often wondered what the gendarmes and 
the interested priests must have thought. With the ribaldly inquisitive 
cabmen of those days (they talked too much, those gentlemen in leather 
hats) one was less polite; for a selection of simple phrases drawn, again, 
from my blue-bloused friends at the Trocadero, would act on them 
marvellously. You see, they dared not abandon their vehicles, and the radius 
of a whiplash is limited. But conceive this against to-day’s background! 
Three small savages capering on, let us say, the trottoir of the Avenue 
d’Iéna while they harpoon a red and roaring cocher with epithets of 
Zoological origin or the ripostes of Cambronne! . . . Primitive? Possibly — 
but Love is founded on a variety of experiences. 

When these delights palled, and I had sufficiently superintended my 
Exposition for the day, I would explore my Paris. Thus I came to know the 
Bridges and the men who clipped the poodles on the little quays below 
them. I perceived from the pantomime of the artists engaged that there were 
two schools of thought in this art. One began at the head; the other at the 
tail. When I told this to my father, who was also an artist, he laughed 
enormously. And I accepted it as a tribute to my powers of narration 

I discovered on my own account Quasimodo’s Notre Dame. (I believed 
profoundly in the phantasmagoria of Notre Dame, including Esmeralda and 
her Djali (translated).) I even came to know a little of the Left Bank and the 
book-boxes of the Quai Voltaire then filled with savage prints and 
lithographs of the War of ‘70. The tobacconists, too, sold glazed clay pipes 
of the heads of bearded soldiers and generals. I considered myself well 
informed as to that war because, a few years before, I had been given a 
scrap-book of pictures cut out of the Illustrated London News. One was 
called “The Burning of Bazeilles”, and another — a terrible perspective of a 


forlorn army laying down their rifles in a wilderness of snow — represented 
Bourbaki’s disarmament at the Swiss frontier. The concierge and his wife at 
the boarding-house also told me tales of that war of which I comprehended 
— and forgot — nothing. 

But my Exposition was always the heart of things for me. A feature of it 
was the head of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty which, later, was presented to 
the United States. One ascended by a staircase (5 c.) to the dome of the 
skull and looked out through the vacant eye-balls at a bright-coloured world 
beneath. I climbed up there often, and once an elderly Frenchman said to 
me, “Now, you young Englisher, you can say you have looked through the 
eyes of Liberty Herself”. He spoke less than the truth. It was through the 
eyes of France that I began to see. 

What I did not understand — and it was much — I brought home at 
evening and laid before my father, who either explained it or told me where 
I could get the information. He treated me always as a comrade, and his 
severest orders were, at most, suggestions or invitations. “If I were you, I 
should do so-and-so” — ”You might do worse than, etc.” prefaced 
delightful talks while I was going to bed and he was dressing for some 
function. It was one of his “suggestions” that led me to look (but not for 
long) at an Algerian exhibit of educational appliances — copy-books filled 
with classical French sentences, and simple sums perpetrated by young 
Algerians for whom I felt sympathy, being under a similar yoke. By some 
means or other I gathered dimly that France “had sound ideas about her 
Colonies” and that I “might do worse” than remember that. I forgot, of 
course — to remember later. 

This was eight years after the war of ‘70 and six since the last of the 
£200,000,000 indemnity had been paid. The Boche had done his best to 
cripple France, but his memory did not include “the night-cap of Père 
Bugeaud”, nor his prevision anything in the least resembling the Maréchal 
Lyautey. Madagascar, Tonquin, Indo-China, and the rest were not. The 
Boche, disregarding the possibilities of a fringe of administration on a 
beach in North Africa, thought Colonial affairs might divert France. Others 
must have seen more among the packing-cases where my father talked with 
the black-coated officials with the rosettes. 

I returned to England and my School with a knowledge that there existed 
a land across the water, where everything was different, and delightful, 
where one walked among marvels, and all food tasted extremely well. 
Therefore, I thought well of that place. 

Later, I was “invited” to study French. “You’ll never be able to talk it, but 


if I were you, I’d try to read it” was his word. I append here the method of 
instruction. Give an English boy the first half of Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea in his native tongue. When he is properly intoxicated, 
withdraw it and present to him the second half in the original. Afterwards 
— not before — Dumas the Prince of amuseurs, and the rest as God 
pleases. 

The official study of the French language in the English schools of those 
days assumed that its literature was “Immoral”; whereas the proper slant of 
accents and the correct assignment of genders was virtuous. In my own 
interests, then, I made my “graves” and “acutes” as nearly vertical as might 
be, while my caligraphy served as a fig-leaf to cover those delicate 
problems of sex in inanimate objects so dear to the meticulous Gaul. During 
my holidays I would read all the French books that interested, and should 
not have interested, me, till at sixteen I could deal with them almost as with 
English. 

This served me well a few years later, when, as a subordinate on an 
Indian journal, it was part of my duty to translate columns upon columns of 
the Novoe Vremya detailing Russian campaigns in Central Asia which were 
then of some interest. At that time I was a young man in my father’s house 
— a family reunited after long separations in childhood, very content to be 
together. Never was youth more fortunate! People from all parts of the 
world would visit my father in his capacity of Provincial Art Director and 
Curator of the Art Museum. Among these was a French official, or 
philosopher, named Gustave Le Bon — of the type as it seemed to me of 
those black-coated ones in Paris six or seven years before. Some of his talk 
dealt with the significance of those wearisome educational exhibits from 
Algeria, which I had seen: the theory and the logic of Colonial 
administration, and so forth, all set out in beautifully balanced French of 
which the dominant word was “Emprise morale”. He talked also on 
occasion like a Maxim articulate, and my father almost as swiftly, each 
explaining and comparing the ends and aims of his government. Thus was a 
second link of the chain riveted which in due time would assist to draw my 
heart towards France. 

Occasionally Russian officers wandered through our part of Northern 
India who spoke admirable French and explained disarmingly their 
innocent missions. And there was an annually recurrent native theatrical 
troupe that presented Indian plays in the bazaar, whose elderly and 
unshaven German scene-painter had been, he told me, “out on the 
barricades in ‘48”. He revealed to me a France I have never imagined. 


In the Anglo-Indian life of those days were no theatres; no picture- 
galleries; no cinemas; no transport other than the horse; and no society. 
Every one was either an official or a soldier, with his work to do. Our 
community numbered in the hot weather perhaps seventy whites in all. At 
the big Christmas dances, when the outlying stations came in, four hundred 
might be present for a week! The climate, through half the year, forbade 
exercise after seven in the morning and before six in the evening. There was 
time, then, to read — anything and everything one could find — from 
Scarron’s dreary Roman Comique to Gyp, as well as that ponderous Novoe 
Vremya and the French papers. The journals in our office came in from 
Paris to Pekin; each wonderfully preserving its own national smell, so that 
one could identify it in the dark. At that time — ’83 to ‘88 — the French 
Press was not nationally enamoured of England. I answered some of their 
criticisms by what I then conceived to be parodies of Victor Hugo’s more 
extravagant prose. The peace of Europe, however, was not seriously 
endangered by these exercises; my illustrious contemporaries must have 
known that newspapers have to be filled daily. 


Oh! Demain c’est la grande chose! 
De quoi demain sera-t-il fait? 


VICTOR HUGO. 

After these happy years, I found myself again in Paris at the Exhibition 
of 1889-90. My city was much as I had left it, except for an edifice called 
the Eiffel Tower, but it was still ignorant of wireless and automobiles. I 
used to establish myself at a small hotel in the Batignolles, dominated by a 
fat elderly landlady who brought me unequalled café au lait in big bowls. I 
must have made other friendships also — else how did I come to assist at 
that moonlight pas de quatre in front of the Sorbonne? A glance into the 
future would have shown me that I was to be a Doctor of that learned 
Institute, but I needed all my eyes at the time to watch a gendarme who 
desired to attach himself to our company merely because we sang to him 
that Love was an infant of Bohemia ignorant of the Code Napoléon. 

Those times passed also, and life became more varied. It included a 
certain amount of travel — to South Africa for example, where at a town 
called Johannesburg I had the honour of meeting some German officers, 
unnecessarily interested in the future political relations and armaments, 
which last their country supplied, of the Boers. They talked too loudly. 
Personally, I have always liked the Boer, and it occurred to me, as to some 


others, at the time that he might not be our most serious opponent. 

During the Boer War (1899-1902) what should have enlightened us all as 
to the future was the thoroughness of the anti-British propaganda, much of 
which rebounded mainly from the United States by way of what was 
vaguely called “The Continent”. Some of it was of French provenance — 
grossly impolite and playing into the Boches’ hands. But the specific 
charges of our “atrocities” during the war revealed, though we had not 
sense enough to profit by it, the Boche mentality. For example, there was a 
Statement that on a certain day, at a certain place, some English officers 
entered a Boer farmhouse which was flying the white flag. Names and dates 
were entirely true. (I was with the party and shared the “honours” of the 
action.) It went on to say that we had dragged out two or three Boer men 
and women from under the beds there; had given them a hundred yards’ 
allowance and shot them down as they ran! In other words, it prefigured 
absolutely the technique of Louvain and Termonde and the villages of the 
Border in ‘14, etc., etc.; the touch about the “hundred yards’ allowance” 
being a sporting attempt to dress the dish à l’anglaise. Another 
announcement — a telegraphic “extra” — picked up on the floor of a 
newspaper office at Bloemfontein the day after we had entered that town, 
affirmed that our Brigade of Guards had, two days previously, been driven 
on to the attack in one of the “battles” of those days, by the fire of their own 
Corps Artillery! Even so, we were not enlightened; and when later we came 
across very deep trenches, undercut, on the shrapnel side, no one realised 
we were looking at the forerunner of the “dug-out” and a new type of war. 
But how could we guess? 

The Boer wisely did not care to sit in trenches as the German experts had 
recommended. He preferred to lie behind a boulder in the open and shoot 
his picked man at eight hundred or a thousand yards. When he had 
expended his cartridges he retired towards the Equator on his indefatigable 
little pony. The uniformed foreign volunteers of his forces (there was no 
uniform among the Boers) had been trained in an older school. 
Consequently they were sometimes captured or even killed in action. 
Among our “captives” was a charming Frenchman who had fought because 
he intensely loathed the English. He was master of a pleasant literary style, 
and in his account, later, of his adventures referred to me (surely Hate is 
more observant even than love!) by the one title to which I most objected. If 
he be still alive I would make him my compliments across the years and 
assure him that his thrust went home. 

But I go forward too quickly. The business of Fashoda in ‘98 was — 


after the French Press had been very rude, very stupid, and very short- 
sighted in beating us to help “the King of Prussia” — the opening of the 
inevitable entente cordiale. At the time the French Government, I think, 
purchased a quantity of military stores which were duly expended sixteen 
years later in quite another direction. And in 1915, in a vast hollow of the 
Argonne, I beheld an army of forty thousand men and a hundred and twenty 
Seventy-Fives reviewed by Joffre and Kitchener, and felt the frisson run 
through its ranks when Kitchener shook hands with and talked to General 
Marchand in the face of the line. Then the bank of horizon-blue and the 
clanking guns rolled forward to the unsatisfied thunders beyond the 
horizon. 

After the Boer War, but the precise date has escaped me, there visited 
Cape Town, where I used to spend my winters, the triplescrew cruiser 
Dupleix (Admiral Rivet) which was thrown open to all the world for 
“inspections”. There are two ways of “inspecting” ships. The first is to go 
round the ship before taking déjeuner on board. The second is to sit quite 
still after déjeuner on board, and let the ship go round you. Since the lighter 
guns of the Dupleix were mounted by threes in little cupolas, the impression 
of her revolving armament was prodigious. Cape Town, in turn, invited all 
her officers to “inspect” the vineyards of Constantia, where they make not 
too weak wines. My charge, on that occasion, was a young Breton 
lieutenant. He returned, his head on his companion’s shoulder, sleeping like 
an angel. You must understand I had several times drunk to the entente 
cordiale in sweet champagne at eleven in the morning on the deck of the 
Dupleix; temperature beneath her awnings about 85° F. Thus honour was 
satisfied 

But in all those years I knew little of France beyond an occasional trip to 
Paris. The coming of the automobile broke the spell, and, year after year, in 
the cars of the period when motorists were as much pioneers of travel as are 
now airmen, we explored France. (“But, Monsieur, we cannot 
accommodate that here. It will frighten the horses!” That was at the old 
hotel in Avignon.) 

Then was revealed to us, season after season, the immense and amazing 
beauty of France; the laborious thrift of her people, and a little of their hard 
philosophy; the excellence of her agriculture and the forethought and 
system of her forestry. Some of our Indian forestry officials had had their 
training at Nancy, and had always told me about it. 

But at first one paid for one’s knowledge with one’s skin. Neither men 
nor beasts were prepared for this visitation of ferocious and exacting 


vehicles; and part of the tourists’ equipment used to be a whip with a long 
lash, to save the temperamental dogs of France from committing suicide. 
The soft roads of the astonished departments went to pieces beneath our 
very bad tyres, and we broke our strongest springs on hump-backed little 
bridges in secluded towns of one street, where the old women knitted at the 
fountains. (That was the Rhone Road. Route 7.) Worst of all, we were so 
ignorant that we did not know that one always finds a good déjeuner if one 
falls in behind the French Army at half-past eleven. 

But matters adjusted themselves with the years and, from the point of 
view of the early motorists, civilisation now horribly overruns France and 
one eats, instead of dines, at “hotels of all the luxuries”. 

There is a certain little meadow by the sea, under Mount Canigou, which 
Spring fills with narcissi when she first sets foot in Europe. For years in 
succession we went down to that meadow, spread our maps among the 
flowers, and began our travels — all France to play with, and our auto to 
convey us. From the tourists’ point of view March is not a good season. 
Winds blow; there may be snow-drifts on the low passes that a month later 
would be clear. Yet, for those who love the land and its people, March is the 
month above all; for then France, who never stops working, begins her 
spring cleanings, loppings, and prunings. The roadmen are out taking stock 
of winter damages; the happy, dirty gipsy-vans are out too; the barges along 
a thousand miles of canals refit and repaint under the eye of the barge-dogs, 
who allow no liberties; the roads are made interesting by the dung-carts, the 
huge bundles of new vine-stocks, and the freshly ordered bright-painted 
agricultural implements. The working year renews its pulse with the roar 
almost of a tide. 

One blemish remains. No motorist can foresee what any citizen of the 
Republic on foot will do. He is generally at work in the fields, but when he 
walks the roads he is a flickering, wanton mystery. 

I have seen him absorbed in dreams, with expanded chest and radiant 
eye, advance well on the wrong side of the road, till our horn made him 
leap sideways and call us “Assassin!” 

But a people who work as unrelentingly as the French, must have great 
dreams to salt their lives with. When a man has spent the long day leading 
pannier loads of manure, a donkey-load at a time, up the terraced hillside to 
his hanging vineyard; when he has hand-dealt each knotted vine-stock its 
own portion of the good dark muck, it is then he wants to straighten his 
back on the way home, and to plunge into the life of events and prodigies 
— such as lecturing his wife or being President of the Republic. 


I tried to explain to a companion of one of our tours that these “play- 
acting people”, as he called them, have lived through devastating dramas of 
their own, the consequences of which lie heavy on every aspect of their 
lives. We had gone astray one evening in a wild plain of heath and rock, 
darkened by olive trees and lit by the flare of a windy sunset. We came into 
a village where a line of young men, linking hands, swept the public square 
dancing. Their faces were very clear in that unearthly light, and the 
tricolour ribbons in their caps rattled in the mistral. An infantry soldier 
leaned against a shop door and watched them with an elder brother’s 
instructed smile. 

“What’s this circus?” said my friend as they shouted round us. 

“Those are conscripts,” I replied. “Young men drawn for service in the 
Army for the next three years.” But he was frankly contemptuous, and the 
lounging infantryman only impressed him as slovenly and ungroomed. 

“But there are three-quarters of a million of them,” I said. “They have to 
take over each other’s clothes and equipment and wear them out — like 
monks. Very little is wasted in this country.” All the English in him revolted 
at the apparent meanness, but the splendour of the sacrifice was hid. As a 
Frenchman once said to me: “We Continentals are more separated from 
your world by our compulsory service than by anything else. How can you 
English understand our minds if you do not realise those years of service — 
those years of service for us all? When we come to talk to you about life it 
is like talking about death to children.” 

Again — at a cosmopolitan dinner-party — an Italian youth, but so 
English-trained that the young Englishman he was talking to looked on him 
as a brother, said, all of a sudden, “Yes, it was rather a bore! I had got my 
House colours and I had got my Boats. I’d have given anything for another 
year at Eton. But I had to come away for my service. ‘Get up at three in the 
morning and groom your own horse, you know, and all that sort of thing. 
The pay is a penny a day and the food — you can’t live on it! ...” 

The Englishman stared — it was having to give up the Boats that 
impressed him, but a young Frenchman who had done his time merely 
nodded. I have been privileged also to hear a foreign professor of some 
ideal or other explain to a rather prominent philosopher that he “guessed 
France lacked a certain seriousness of moral purpose”. To whom the 
philosopher, looking back across the years: “Ye-es. I did my service with 
the Artillery”. Who would more surely extract fun, irony, and their true 
taste out of things as they pass, than one who had been forced to live under 
bodily stress in the face of fact, to sweat and pant and cast him down in the 


mud, dust, and heat of manœuvres — a unit among many thousands? 

And as one came to know France more intimately one gathered 
memories and pictures of people and things which became part of one’s 
accepted life, destined to grow more significant through the years. 

On the way to Lavandou, before Lavandou had been exploited, there 
stood against a belt of pines, an old black barn whose door carried a torn 
placard of some Government loan, which resembled a grotesque profile. 
This was a landmark always joyously greeted because it marked for us a 
stage of our great journey from Spring’s Own Meadow. That placard 
survived all the war — always preserving its comic appearance. It outlived 
all the millions of the dead and the hundreds of murdered villages. 

At Rheims, which was on one of our northerly circuits, we used to buy 
candles to burn before Joan of Arc. “But what do you want with candles?” 
the sacristan would say. (The God who made all the Creeds knew, but we 
did not.) And, two years after our last visit together in peace time, there 
remained only the gutted shell of the Cathedral, but, in a corner of the void, 
lay a metal candleholder — I tried to believe that very one on which we had 
spiked our useless offerings. 

Whatever the sacristan may think, I believe in the miracle that Joan of 
Arc wrought for France through the bad years of 1903-7, when the children 
born or begotten under the shadows of the ‘70 war had come to manhood 
and were (it will happen again in France as it will in England) full of 
defaitism and that costive ill-will that crawls like a snapping cur on the 
heels of war. Scientific observers may argue that those years also preluded 
the entry of young France into the arena of sports. It is incontestable that, 
more and more at that epoch, were the kiosques filled with little weekly 
papers of athletic interest; more and more did one meet on the roads young 
men training severely for walking, running, or cycle contests. But, pari 
passu, I observed in the churches that Saint Joseph was everywhere being 
dispossessed from his shrine in favour of Joan of Arc. It is not to the 
sporting journals but to Joan that I ascribe the renaissance of strength and 
purpose in the young of France at that hour. 

With one exception — and he was a douanier fortified with brandy 
against the terrible rain of the Nord — I have in twenty-five years’ road- 
travel met nothing but kindness and prompt help from every one — even 
from my ancient friends, the gendarmes. 

Had I space, or you patience, I could tell you of the Personal Devil of 
Marsillargues, and of Michel Coste, the village electrician there who saved 
us from him; of the Boy of Villers Bocage who will unquestionably be the 


second Lesseps of France; of the veteran of ‘70, on the road to Canigou, 
who kept bees, and who talked and looked precisely like Anatole France; of 
the rural postman, survivor of a Madagascar battalion of ‘83—86 (“Eighty 
of us, Monsieur, returned out of eleven hundred”), who delivered the superb 
lecture on the late Mr. Wilson, at the bridge below Bluebeard’s Castle; and 
of the Lady of Bordeaux who, dressed almost entirely in one hat, also 
lectured the two embarrassed gendarmes (Do you know that the Bordelais 
can blush?) and the unembarrassed cab-driver. 

At every turn of my ways I gathered a certain amount of knowledge, and, 
perhaps, a little understanding. 

For example, only a few years ago in the Béarnaise, on a hot day — the 
car halted opposite the house of a big-boned farmer standing by his 
splendid reversible plough. Behind him, his silky plough bullocks filed in to 
their dark stalls for the noontide rest. 

“Are Monsieur and Madame interested in beasts? Good. Come and 
look.” 

We were presented to each darling by name. It was a thriving 
establishment with the usual notice of a Government loan on a barn door. 
Then, underneath a wall by the main road, we saw an infant of four armed 
with a little green-barked switch which some one had peeled into pretty 
patterns for him. His office was to keep a flock of baby turkeys in the 
shadow of that wall as the sun shifted. “Sun is bad for young turkeys”, the 
farmer observed. “But he knows! He knows all about it. If you took his 
stick away he’d cry. Wouldn’t thee?” 

The babe did not answer. His eyes were on his flock as it piped and 
cowered beneath the menace of his sceptre. They knew all about it too. 

“Your son?” 

“Assuredly.” With an arm over the forequarters of an ox who stood as 
still as a mantelpiece, the farmer talked of “La Terre” and the obligations of 
those who served it to enter on their vows early. 

It was good stuff — well delivered — and impressive in what it took for 
granted. I dare not paint the horror of an English Administration and all its 
paid officials if an infant were discovered to be employed in what is legally 
“agricultural labour”. 

But the strength of France is in her soil. If you stood one hundred 
Frenchmen on their heads, you would find the good plough-mould on the 
boots of at least seventy-five. They have known in their boyhood the chill 
before sunrise, and the cool of the evening on the naked chest; the sight, 
sound, and smell of the worked earth; the hot, dry, rustling cornland before 


the reapers go in; and the secrets of the dark and tempting barns. They give 
to La Terre the reverence they deny to some other gods: and she repays 
their worship. 

There is a Town by a great River, where they hold agricultural shows on 
the main boulevard, attaching electric-power wires casually to the tree- 
trunks, with no more protection than an occasional warning that, if you 
touch them, you will perish. (With us, a pensioned Civil Servant would 
guard every one.) They sell, under the cool shadows of the trees, fascinating 
farm appliances from bee-hives to wine-presses. Once I asked an agent how 
long a certain manure-pump would last — marche being the word I used. 
The answer was illuminating. “If you leave it lying out in the winters, as 
you English do, it will not marche more than two years. Give it shelter and 
it will marche for ten.” That is truth. No one can calculate how much the 
English farmer loses by sheer neglect of his tools, and by sloth at the 
careless end of the day or season. 

And in this same town is a flower-market, where each morning people 
attend whose little carts are drawn by dogs. The first business of every dog 
is to assure himself that all his friends and enemies in the square are 
present. To each, then, the proper word. That delivered, each dog lies down 
under his cart in silence till market closes and all go home. I was interested 
in a largish, square-mouthed, black fellow, whose zeal to arrive was only 
equalled by his choking anxiety to get away. I would have talked to him, 
but he told me that he was responsible for the cart, and was devoid of social 
accomplishments. 

Afterwards, I foregathered with an old man who carried baggage from 
the railway station to quiet boarding-houses. His team was a fawn-coloured 
lady of seven varieties, fresh from maternal duty, and a composite black- 
and-white pointer. They were delivering a portmanteau at the time, and with 
some parade; for the lady who received it was evidently friend of all three. 
“Yes”, said the old man when she had gone. “These two mix themselves in 
all my affairs. It gives them importance. As guard-dogs, of course, they are 
useless. They would not interfere with any one because, you see, any one 
may come out to take a trunk. In our business we must ingratiate ourselves 
with our clientéle.” (The bitch fawned and feathered round my knees for 
proof of it.) “Other dogs are different? That is true! You tried to talk to that 
black one in the Flower Market? But he was in sole charge of his cart! 
Monsieur, it may serve you to remember that you should never speak to a 
single dog on duty. Two perhaps may be polite, but one . . . not so often.” 

Then he showed me how his team could pull on demand, going up hill. 


“In theory why should a dog work at all?” I demanded. 

“Tt is not a theory. It is logic. Because a dog is an animal of intelligence. 
He knows right and wrong — especially injustice. He loves a position of 
trust. It gives him his point of honour — his opportunity for devotion. Like 
a woman in effect. Now, she here has three little ones at home. She will 
feed them at déjeuner of course. But if I left her behind afterwards, she 
would bite him when he came back. Just like a woman again! Logically, 
also, dogs are too wise to be idle. It is an insult to them.” 

It cannot be easy to overthrow a people whose men, women, children, 
and dogs look on work as a natural part of life. With this virtue goes an 
acceptation of thrift in all things, which makes most things easy. 

Again an illustration. At a big Paris post office a messenger entered to 
cash a money order and turned away from the wicket leaving one sou lying 
on the counter. The postal employé who had cashed him the order was 
serving another customer, and did not notice. But two well-dressed women 
in the queue instantly warned the messenger of his oversight, in that strict 
sudden staccato which a Frenchwoman reserves for serious affairs. It was 
not the amount that mattered but the principle. Call it sou-mindedness if 
you will. Myself, I respect it. 

It makes for simplicity; the acceptance of hard living which fortifies the 
moral interior as small pebbles assist the digestion of fowls; and it allows 
its practitioner to be as extravagant as he pleases in speech and oratory. 
(The Englishman’s inveterate habit of waste explains his inveterate habit of 
understatement.) 

In the course of these years it occurred to me that there existed in France 
a Civilisation at least coeval with ours; equally complete — not to say 
contented with itself; as incomprehensible as ours but complementary. 
What of civilisation since the fall of Rome had evolved itself appeared to 
me to have been due to one or other of those influences; the later systems 
being predatory, parvenu, or imposed. Therefore, what of civilisation was to 
continue, lay in our united hands. 

This idea precipitated itself out of talks, and experiences trivial or grave, 
the first part of which I have set down here. 


II 


FRANCE still remembers (but we have forgotten) how the shadow of war 
darkened over Europe from 1907 onwards when the watch word “World- 
Dominion or Downfall” was written, taught, prayed, preached, sculptured, 
set to music, and legislated for as a Gospel, an end, and a certainty. Part of 
my winters I then used to spend at a “sports” hotel in Switzerland 
frequented by German officers. On the day of their Kaiser’s birthday, they 
would dine — very well — and talk and sing of The Day with great clarity 
and many threats against all mankind. And not the officers alone. I recall, 
out of many, an interesting conversation with a most respectable Town 
Councillor of Hamburg. He laid down for me the minimum of his country’s 
requirements from England. They included an “order” by the “English 
Parliament” to our “Colonies” to abolish all tariffs against his country, etc., 
etc. Failing this, the English were to beware of the “Furor Teutonicus” — as 
it might have been Ira Normanorum. It was illuminating; it was as plain as 
the new railway sidings at Hamburg — plain as the Boche Press, or the way 
in which the German Colonies were armed and used as points of friction 
and blackmail all over the world. That was before Agadir. Could France or 
England say they had not been warned? .. . 

What the French preparations were is known to us. The English argument 
was “Fi de manteau quand it fait beau”. Peace being one hundred years old 
must, they said, be in the immutable order of “Civilisation”. It followed, 
then, that even to teach respectable Englishmen to stand and walk without 
falling over each other and themselves was not only absurd but impious. 
Had we not an immediately effective Army of 80,000 as well as some Field 
Artillery? In view of the claims of “social reform” on the national purse, 
what more could be reasonably asked? Those were the years of nightmare! 

In ‘13—14 there was little pretence or concealment. The vital question 
was England’s attitude. This was put to me, baldly enough, in a little hotel 
in Central France by a colonel of the 29th of the Line. He said, above a 
map, indicating the very place, “If you do not prolong our left here, you 
also will perish!” An Englishman who overheard him, remarked, “That man 
seemed very full of something or other. What was that goshe (gauche) he 
was talking about?” 

By chance or coincidence, it was about that time — late ‘13 or spring of 
‘14 — that I met again in Paris Monsieur Gustave Le Bon. It was as though 
the wheel had come full circle after thirty years. So, naturally, instead of 


questioning the future at the pleasant meal, we talked of the past. 

A little later, in the hot staleness of an alternately chained and unchained 
newspaper’s office, an old man said to me, “It is for now! They will obey 
their orders. We shall not obey even ourselves.” But Monsieur Clemenceau 
forgot that he had been Mayor of Montmartre during the Siege of ‘70 when, 
on his notification, the children of the quarter went to school through the 
Shells. 

Nor did he foresee that it would be laid upon him very soon to save his 
country. 


My next visit to France was at harvest time in the autumn of ‘15. The 
little Algerian copy-books had borne fruit in many places. There were 
multitudes of trains filled with Algerians, Senegalese, and Moroccan troops, 
commanded by a type of officer new to me and yet indescribably familiar 
since it handled native troops and delivered low-voiced orders in tongues 
whose cadence and inflection seemed on the point of giving me their 
meaning. I asked if there were any difficulty as to Muhammedan food on 
campaign. I understood that they had not time to consider these things, but, 
in the case of the stricter sects, sheep and goats were killed after the 
orthodox Moslem fashion. Yes, so far as was known, all was quiet in North 
Africa. A man (Lyautey was the name) was in charge yonder, and there was 
also a certain quantity of wheat ready to ship to France when needed. A 
bearded, pale-eyed youth, older than his tortured years, told me this in the 
wreck of a courtyard while the remnant of a native battalion, just come out 
of action, cooked the evening meal over little fires, as in an Indian 
caravanserai. 

In other places, I saw descendants of my old landlady of the Batignolles 
— slippered, untidy, voluble — dealing out bowls of soup to the poilus, or 
driving cows in ploughs not too far behind the shells. That is why I desire a 
colossal statue on one of the Seine bridges to that enduring woman who 
also stood fast and said: “Faut pas s’en faire”. 

Of the men and officers of the French Army, it seemed to me that the 
demands of their normal national life had spared them some of the 
subconscious unease that weighed on our people. Accustomed by heredity 
and training to the food, exposure, and wasted hours at manceuvres, to lack 
of privacy and the impact of crowds, they were released from too much 
desire to dwell on the emotions of civil life. Compare the verse and prose 
written by combatants of the two races, and you will, I fancy, see a 
difference. 


On the other hand, the French were in their own country and sometimes 
very near their own homes. In war, as in love, the divided objective leads to 
the Devil. There was a young soldier from Amiens where his girl also lived. 
His battalion came, at last, to lie within a few kilometres of the town. Twice 
he deserted, and twice France, who understands humanity, overlooked it. 
The third time he was tried and shot in a little chalk-pit within sight of the 
Amiens road. I had the tale from a child, who told it as savages tell — 
without comment. 

And here is another tale, the authenticity of which I have not yet arrived 
at. It is ascribed to a General of the kind which is everywhere at unexpected 
hours. Very early one morning he came across a firing-party, etc., on their 
way to their duty. The condemned had been found asleep, worn out, on 
sentry in a front-line trench. The General, who knew his dossier, said to 
him, “You do not die because of any disgraceful act on your part; but 
because your death will save the lives of others. It takes more of courage to 
die thus. So, I will come with you.” His arm around the man, the General 
accompanied him, and, just before those eyes ceased to see, saluted. There 
are several Generals whom I could credit with such an act, but I should like 
to know who it was. 


At last there arrived what was called — too justly, as one sees now — an 
Armistice; and the late President Woodrow Wilson entered to create a new 
world for us, with no authority whatever from his countrymen to make any 
arrangements in their name. (His political party was, at the moment, if I 
remember, in an electoral minority of 1,200,000 votes.) 

His countrymen, through their representatives, repudiated, therefore, all 
the arrangements that he had made. These would have pledged England and 
the U.S.A. to assist France in event of future German attack, and would 
have stabilised the future. But a people whose origins, ex necessitate, must 
have abjured, individually and in writing, all European connections, do not 
readily embrace external responsibilities. The United States cleared her 
skirts of the imbroglio with the alacrity of a shocked schoolmistress. 
Ethnologically this was inevitable; objectively it was very comic; but, in its 
consequences, never was so far-reaching a refusal nor confusion more 
incalculable. 

Yet, remember, the importation of the United States into the war was due 
to our common faults — our common inadequate preparations; our divided 
counsels and our national follies. 

There followed, presently, a passionate propaganda that “Civilisation” 


should “put Germany on her feet” because she was in economic ruin and 
her heart had changed. After “Civilisation” had sufficiently studied that ruin 
and satisfied herself, at some cost, of the worthlessness of German 
currency, the mark returned to parity as a machine-gun re-hoists itself over 
the apparently abandoned trench. The manceuvre to abolish her internal 
debt cost Germany no more than a few thousand old and unusable persons 
wiped out, perhaps by starvation. It was magnificent, and it was the first 
step of the real war which began at a quarter-past eleven on the 11th 
November 1918. 


My duties as one of the British Imperial War Graves Commission took 
me for the next few years over the devastated areas — from that 
obliteration of all things which had been the Ypres Salient to all but 
obliterated Rheims, of whose fifteen thousand houses thirty-five, I think, 
remained intact. 

At first the Commission’s great camions, equipped like ships, would push 
out into oceans of weeds to discover where lay the rough cemeteries of the 
early years. They would be guided sometimes by voices out of the earth or 
from beneath indistinguishable bivouacs, saying: “Monsieur, this was 
Flers”, or whatever might be the name of the wreckage that had once 
carried a name. 

And one met faces that seemed as though fire had passed over them — 
faces that hurried from one place to another asking for news of relatives — 
of women and children — who had utterly disappeared during the German 
“occupations”. What would have been the effect on British mentality if 
even one hundred civilians had “disappeared” after a raid on England? And 
what if all the country between Canterbury and Bournemouth had been 
passed through a sieve for four years? 

Then there came up out of that soil of France which had made them, old 
men and women, each with a long-handled spade, to refill the trenches, and 
the gun-pits. One was never out of sight of these labouring couples. At 
Rheims they impeded the Annamites and Senegalese who coiled away the 
endless barbed-wire. At Soissons and the border towns eastward, they 
assisted the removal of debris from the suburbs thus: “But this is our land. 
Look! Here was our garden. Here was the well. Monsieur, mon Capitaine, 
we tell you that this is our land.” And, all along the Somme, where troops 
gathered and exploded waste ammunition in the bellowing pits and hollows, 
they laboured like their own lost oxen with almost as little head for other 
interests. Theirs seemed an impossible task, even in the second year when 


the earth began to be cicatrised with white sutures to prove that the gaping 
trenches were satiated. 

One followed these labours as the inadequate passenger seconds, with 
useless movements of shoulders and feet, the efforts of his chauffeur. It was 
like a relief after toothache when the first milliner’s shop, with new hats, 
reopened in a small town near Laventie, which for years had resembled a 
decayed jaw-bone packed with green teeth. 

The devastations were so scientific that one could convey no idea of 
them to visiting strangers. They would look at a smear of triturated brick- 
dust on an expanse of pitted mud and say: “But do you mean to tell me that 
there was ever anything there at all?” I imagine that this was one of the 
reasons why an English expert, from whom we seem destined still to suffer, 
pronounced at the Paris Conference that the French had “effrontément 
exagéré les revendications des régions dévastées”. 

In this wandering employ one came upon very many people seen 
unguarded in their heights and deeps, from every angle of despair, sleek 
profiteering, resolution, stunned agony, and almost insane cynicism. Often, 
too, in hideously ludicrous predicaments. There was a point near some 
brick-fields where our armies had once touched and where the dead lay 
close. A French officer — too young for that work — was dealing with the 
human debris. To him came an elderly widow (for the moment mad) in 
search of her husband’s body. It was there, she said. Her business was to 
find it. Tenderly and repeatedly, the young man explained that such matters 
were not to be looked upon, even could she indicate the very spot. She did 
not hear him. The trench must be searched from end to end. She would 
wait. At last, when the horror of appeal and denunciation had passed all 
limit, a woman of the people led her away. The boy wiped his forehead and 
gasped — “It is not fair. It is not fair. But it is always happening!” In other 
places, the peasant women sold butter and eggs to our searchers for the 
dead, and religiously cheated them at every small turn. Then they would 
give up half a day in which they might have continued their practices, to 
gather and walk five miles with flowers to lay on some grave of our people. 
Equally devout in both duties. After all, mankind is but made of earth and 
water; and our hearts, like muddy streams, cleanse themselves as they go 
forward. 

The two races had been utterly wearied of each other’s enforced society 
through four years. (Think how one sickens after four hours in an 
overcrowded railway compartment!) There were a thousand points of 
friction and disagreement. But I think that the detail of that chiffonnage 


along the empty fronts acted as an anodyne. And I know that when a French 
mining company reinstalled its machinery on a site churned thirty feet deep 
by the gun-fire of years, they came on what remained of two of our dead. 
They halted everything, and — the great girders for the engine-beds 
hanging in the cranes — sent word ten miles to notify our people to take 
delivery. 


In ‘20 and ‘21 it seemed as though all the Muhammedan world was about 
to range itself against Western civilisation, and England in particular. At 
one point only the ring of menace was incomplete. France was not then 
passionately loyal to British interests in the East — so I asked questions. I 
was assured that there was nothing of importance stirring in any French 
Muhammedan zone. All sorts of native troops had, of course, been 
demobilised lately in North Africa. Doubtless some of them had gone home 
with a revolver or so in view of social engagements en route. And, perhaps, 
might have held up some tourists. But why not go and look — at the 
Department of Algiers, for instance? 

So I crossed to the Department of Algiers and found myself returned to a 
people almost identical in aspect, habit, and gesture with the Moslems 
among whom I had been brought up. But I understood not a word of their 
speech. It was like a dream in which one can only make signs to old friends. 

They were serenely occupied with their own affairs, into which, it 
appeared, the French entered as not too exacting comrades. Much of the 
administration seemed casual and desultory — yet reaching its end as a 
French infantry attack drifts to the objective. There was a sufficiency, too, 
of that officialdom and legality with which the national genius adorns the 
facades of its administration; but one felt that it could be more easily 
outflanked here than in other lands. The mystery baffled me. Let us concede 
that Islam in Africa is more homogeneous, less disorientated by the 
proximity of caste, than Islam in Asia. Granted that there are no organised 
bodies of public opinion in France to advocate the claims of the ineffective 
in order to justify their own inefficiencies. Granted, though Colonial 
officials deny this, that Paris does not eternally and infernally interfere with 
the man on the spot. Even so, how is the indescribable ease — détente if 
that be the right word — of the administrative atmosphere reached and 
maintained? How is the parallelism of the two races achieved, so that one 
does not make, nor the other demand, allowances? I fell back on Gustave 
Le Bon’s formula delivered thirty-five years before: “C’est l’emprise 
morale”. Those little copy-books of my Exposition had done their work. 


(I suppress here — though it was very beautiful — a denunciation of 
certain French writers who would represent their Colonial officers as 
mournfully devoured, beneath tropical moons, by a passion for drugs and 
fat black females.) 

A Mayor of Algiers who held the city both in and by the hand told me a 
secret. “It is Paris”, said he, “upon whom we depend in the last resort for 
some of our diplomacy. Our Algerian Deputies go there, of course, to take 
their seats in the Chambers. Many of our people know Paris, and more 
since this war. Good! If any important man out there”, he pointed largely 
towards the Niger, “feels restless, or neglected, or thinks he would like to be 
a Prophet, he can always visit Paris. It is only a few days away. Perhaps he 
is invited there to talk. So he goes. For the rest? — oh! Paris charges herself 
with that! And he comes back more contented.” 

I had never thought of so simple a device! Were I a potential Mahdi with 
a grievance, the spectacle of the Place de la Concorde flood-lit in a May 
night would exercise a certain influence on me also. 


Beyond a tourist’s experience of Algiers and an interesting night in 
microscopical, but aggressively French, Chandernagore where defaulting 
debtors from Calcutta used to take refuge, I know nothing of French 
colonies. But one result of the labours there was delivered to me en bloc, at 
the French Colonial Exposition only three years ago, where the illuminated 
splendour and mystery of the Ang-Kor façade imposed its significance 
upon the most hardened. 

For me, once again, the wheel of life came full circle. Vincennes had 
been no part of my Paris: but the packing-cases; the rosetted officials 
running everywhere to overtake or countermand instructions; the furious 
erection of the stalls of the concessionaires (their sweetmeats were not so 
satisfying as in ‘78); the smell of trampled turf, raw timber, and sweating 
workmen, filled me with the august pride of a proprietor. And when I was 
told of the annoying little contretemps and delays, “incidental to all 
expositions but which would not interest you, Monsieur”, I kept my face 
and pretended complete detachment. 

Also, I was talking with ghosts — good and justified shadows out of that 
past when a few bewildered Africans and some copy-books were all that 
France showed the world of her Colonies. And now, at every turn — easy, 
assured, and interested — I beheld her peoples of many races and lands. 
They were each integral and unquestioning parts of a system which had 
been worked out on the line laid down long ago. One heard the triumphant 


ghosts summarising it. Listen! “Ye-es. You might do worse than look at the 
educational show-case. The French have some sound notions about their 
Colonies.” .. . ”°My dear confrère, I tell you we must act so as to assimilate 
and to civilise those races according to the measure of their capacities. Not 
ours! Is it not so? He there — that boy of yours — may see it perhaps, but 
not we.” 


As it is, I am well content with the multitude of beautiful things found by 
chance in small local museums, in neglected churches, in villages beneath 
unadvertised chateaux which do not as yet sell postcards. There is richer 
treasure of this sort in France than with us — perhaps because their rulers in 
the past, when they felt religious or angry, merely slew men. Ours, more 
respectable, contented themselves with murdering the irreplaceable work of 
artists. I went, several times, in search of plunder of the eye, with a friend 
whose passion was thirteenth-century glass of a blue which is now 
restricted to the Angels. We discovered one very small, very accessible 
window in a decayed little church which we thought might be exchanged 
for something really modern and artistic from Limoges, or even Thiers. But 
it appears that these trifles are known and recorded — probably by the 
Church: certainly by the Police. So all the glass I possess now is one of 
those rings which the poilus used to make out of material that fell into their 
hands at Rheims. 

And, because I said that the brick bulk of Albi Cathedral, seen against the 
moon, hit the soul like a hammer, my friend showed me vast cold Byzantine 
cathedrals where no one seemed to enter except, at its hour, which is worth 
waiting for, the single sun-shaft through the bull’s-eye that fumbles round 
the empty dome and withdraws. 

Once at Chartres, when the big organ was being repaired, we got leave to 
go out on the roof and look at the reverse of the windows. We found that 
every square millimetre of the glass had been microscopically etched by the 
years: inlaid here with fine lines of dirt blown up from the street; roughened 
in places to a tooth-like rough drawing-paper or rubbed down to the silky 
softness of uncut diamond; studded with minute iridescent efflorescences 
and conchoidal pittings, and everywhere worked into a thousand varying 
planes to sift and glorify the light. So we saw that it is not Man that makes 
perfection but the weather which his works must endure. Those were good 
journeys. 

Years later, I came across another side of inexhaustible France. It was 
after the return of Alsace, when the Head Quarters of the Administration 


(what in English we should call “Government House”) had been purged of 
Boche memories and refurnished in detail with tapestries, mirrors, carpets, 
porcelain, and the rest. It was of the best; of one period; superbly and 
officially French, and impressing itself on humanity as though it had been 
in place since Attila. (Emprise morale again!) 

I asked a friend, an Alsatian General, whence the flood of material had 
come. “From Marianne”, was the reply. “She has all sorts of things like 
these in her stocking — when she needs them. You have seen the Elysée?” 
“One sees nothing at the Elysée”, I retorted, “except the backs of large 
Generals. Where has all this been stored? Who issues it? Above all, who 
has arranged it here?” “Not my business”, said the General. “Ask 
Marianne.” 

My relations with that lady had been strained because I had “doubled” on 
some temporary bridge in the devastated area, and she, through her agents, 
had talked to me as though I would overthrow the Republic. But she is an 
unequalled housekeeper. Think what it must have been in the old days when 
Rome lavished the best she had on her first external possession — her 
beloved Provincia! 


En ce coing font les Saxons, Estrelins, Ostrogotz et Alemans, peuples jadis 
invincibles maintenant aber keist et subjuguez par ung petit homme 
estropie. Its nous demandent vengeance, secours, restitution de leur 

premier bon sens et liberté anticque. 
— RABELAIS, Lv. IV. 


Since the first need of the unrepentant sinner is to make “a face for 
himself”, the first German manceuvre for position in the real war was to 
uproot the idea of Boche responsibility for the not-wholly-successful 
preliminary campaign. This they achieved in their own country by furious 
outcries and legislative enactments. It is, I believe, now a criminal offence 
for a Boche to breathe a doubt of his country’s innocence. (Read “La 
Guerre” for “L’Amour m’a refait une virginité”, and it is Frau Marion 
Delorme who declaims now.) But their technique with the foreigner filled 
me with professional jealousy as a purveyor of fiction vastly inferior. Many 
of our people conformed to this pressure, for England alone had lost more 
than eight hundred thousand dead of physique and conviction, and a large 
number of living who had been crippled or laid aside. Their places were 
taken in the public eye and ear by defaitists, intellectualists, Socialists, 


Communists, women enfranchised, and those whom four years of repressed 
and contagious fear had tried too severely. To these the thesis of the 
relativity of war-guilt offered a door for escape from themselves. If the war 
had been a cosmic dog-fight into which the nations had been drawn by 
cosmic hysteria, then all who had assisted to weaken, distract, delay, and 
confuse their own country and to encourage the enemy were, indeed, the 
martyr-souls and prophets they had believed themselves to be. They could 
sleep at last with approving consciences, and wake to demand for what the 
war had been fought. (It was, of course, that their species might survive to 
achieve office, honour, and influence.) 

A certain amount of the same gas was liberated on the French front, but 
the national response was more feeble. The French were occupied with 
reconstruction, the gyrations of the franc, and, as in England, with strikes. 
Also they knew more than we did of the measures the Boche was taking to 
rehabilitate himself materially. He borrowed on all sides to recondition his 
untouched factories and his quite adequate railways. This interested the 
United States enormously. They are even more interested to-day, but not so 
polite. I am no financial expert, but a gentleman with a camion in charge of 
four enormous white sows with golden hair whom I overtook on the Digne- 
Grenoble road was good enough to explain the system. “Yes. He will 
borrow from all who will lend, and they will all go the same way. There is a 
fellow in our village doing the same thing. That is how he pays his debts. It 
is high finance. What you and I call civil banditry.” That perspicacious pig- 
breeder spoke sitting between his four ladies, who looked like the fat 
goddesses in Orphée aux Enfers. He was more accurate than any expert. 

There is a belief that the French are narrow and vindictive. It may be 
true, but the same man who would consider a wireless cabinet a wicked 
waste, tunes in to all European wavelengths. England is like a ship moored 
off a mainland which we visit occasionally. We do not feel at Calais that the 
earth under foot vibrates sustainedly as far as Vladivostock, Dantzig, and 
the far South. It is, I think, his continentality of experience and intuition that 
gives the Frenchman his unshaken poise irrespective of circumstances or 
office at the moment; his power of useful words, his cynicism, and, above 
all, the quality of his humour. 

After the stabilisation of the franc and the general reduction of personnel 
and salaries organised by Monsieur Poincaré, I wished to hear from him the 
human effect of the measure. “It has been as one would expect”, said he. 
“All the Préfets of all the Departments are running about telling their 
subordinates that, if the affair had rested with them, they would have 


increased all salaries. Then they say, ‘But it is that Poincaré! Do you know 
the old brute? No? Well, I do. He is impossible — him and his idea!’ And 
after all that is what I have been put here for.” 

And, apropos to our English system of business by cheque which makes 
our taxation so disgustingly effective, he furnished an illustration. “Do you 
know what a litre jar is? Yes, it holds a litre; but it can also hold ten 
thousand francs in small paper. You fill one with your economies. Then you 
bury it. Then you begin to fill another. That is all. In the villages now, men 
say of their richer neighbours, ‘He must be at least a two- or three jar man.’ 
No! It is not so easy to collect taxes when the money is there!” And the 
square thumb was turned towards the carpet. 

I love that imperturbable Lorrainer. 

Towards the end of his life, Clemenceau, who had honoured me with his 
friendship, permitted me to report myself to him when I came through 
Paris. On the last occasion he was completing, I believe, some personal 
records, and the twilight into which he retired was alive and populous. He 
talked to himself as much as to me, ranging from Thiers and Gambetta and 
a picturesque duel of Rochefort’s, to the statesmen of the present. His trip to 
India had interested him greatly. He had caught malaria in Calcutta, and the 
doctors there administered medicines “out of bottles of the same pattern as 
my great-great-grandmother used. They said if I went North by train, I 
should die. I said, “Then I will go North, and if necessary I will die in your 
accursed trains’. But, you see, I lived.” 

“That was because of the medicine in the bottles”, I ventured. 

“Tt was not. It was because I was so angry with the bottles!” He threw 
himself back and laughed. (I should not have dared to dose The Tiger when 
he was enjoying a temperature.) 

That made me bold to ask, “And, now, Master, how do you think of men 
as you have dealt with them and they with you in all these years?” 

The answer came slowly. “Yes. I have known men? ... Yes. I have 
known them. . . . They are not so bad. .. . After all these years? . . . They 
are not so bad after all.” 

There was the English handshake and then the accolade, as it had been in 
the office of L'Homme Enchainé a thousand years ago. 

And these are some of the reasons why I love France. 


BRAZILIAN SKETCHES 
eae 


These articles were first published in The Morning 
Post in 1927, and later gathered in this collection in 
1940. They tell of Kipling’s 1927 journey through 
Brazil, when he travelled from Sao Paulo to an up- 
country coffee estate. 








Bateman’s, Kipling’s Sussex country house, where he wrote this and many other books. Bateman’s has been open for visitors 
since 1939, offering a unique look into the great writer’s life. 
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The Friends 


I HAD some friends — but I dreamed that they were dead — 
Who used to dance with lanterns round a little boy in bed; 
Green and white lanterns that waved to and fro: 

But I haven’t seen a Firefly since ever so long ago! 


I had some friends — their crowns were in the sky — 
Who used to nod and whisper when a little boy went by, 
As the nuts began to tumble and the breeze began to blow: 
And I haven’t seen a Cocoa-palm since ever so long ago! 


I had a friend — he came up from Cape Horn, 

With a Coal-sack on his shoulder when a little boy was born. 
He heard me learn to talk, and he helped me thrive and grow: 
But I haven’t seen the Southern Cross since ever so long ago! 


I had a boat — I out and let her drive, 

Till I found my dream was foolish, for my friends were all alive. 
The Cocoa-palms were real, and the Southern Cross was true: 
And the Fireflies were dancing — so I danced too! 


A Trip South 


Once in a child’s dream, I wandered into a Fifth Quarter of the world, 
and found everything different from all previous knowledge; as only 


children or old folk desire it to be. Now, the dream has come true. 

The South American boats are a world to themselves, more intimate and 
specialised than any other. Inquiries begin to be answered in Portuguese or 
Spanish, while we lie at Southampton docks; the ship’s notices stand in 
both tongues; and the passengers do not in the least concern themselves 
with anything or anybody, or any motive or policy that, till then, one had 
held to be important. Before our steamer began to shift the sun, all known 
centres of gravity had shifted, and were spinning on new bearings. 


Companions of the Way 


One companion of the way drew, by birth and inheritance, from the 
Falkland Islands, and knew that very woman who sent in word to Sturdee’s 
people that the enemy were coming down, not guessing that our ships were 
at hand. He used to circulate by boat among the firths and fiords of the 
islands, and by horse (“Saddlebags, of course. There’s no way of carrying a 
trunk.”) inland across rivers of stone, and moors where no trees grow, and 
men fence in the wild sea-birds at nesting time that they may better manure 
the pastures. This had been his father’s life before him, and he loved it more 
than all his great possessions. 

Other companions inhabited beyond the limits of imagination — among 
the snows and fires of the Cordilleras, or in sweating forest concessions 
northward, where unknown rivers out of the hearts of unknown forests rise 
and drown unknown tribes whose bodies presently arrive, face-down, at the 
frontiers of civilisation. There were cattle-men owning flat and stoneless 
land by the hundred square league, through which railways run for ever and 
ever without a bend or a rise or a culvert to them. Their wives and 
daughters, and the families of the coffee-Princes, had, by the look of them, 
been in the Rue de la Paix till the last moment. There were men also, with 
English and Irish names, as Southern as their Argentine wives, and their 
electrically quick children who used three languages at once in their play 
and went to bed when they felt sleepy, and not before. Embarrassment of 
Riches. 

As the blessed warmth brought back all the rules of right living - the thin 
kit, the long drink, and the disregard of what manufactured clocks say up 
North, men talked. Every man felt it his duty to point out that the place one 
was going to was not the place one ought to see; at any rate, not at first. 
There were Inca cities and causeways, for instance, 15,000 feet up in the 
air, with copper mines (or was it gold-stuffed glacial deposits?) just beneath 


them. A mere picnic to reach. But, said another, not to be compared with 
200 solid miles of high-grade Herefords, all going to be turned into beef- 
tea, and all accessible by luxurious Pullmans. Or did one desire cities as 
progressive as Birmingham, with Opera and Town Halls, and racecourses of 
limitless cost and size? Or still green worlds of coffee; or whispering, dark 
cocoa-nut plantations where old houses were hidden beside old, old 
chapels, and one could catch a breath of what life used to be in the days of 
the superb Brazilian Empire? Or suburban railways that corkscrewed 
themselves up the faces of 3,000 foot mountains; or Transcontinentals that 
rumbled nightly over the Andes, and fed you rather decently en route? 
These things, and heaps more, were to be played with; and the men of the 
cattle, coffee, shipping, oil, rail, and all the other interests, said, and meant 
it, that they would give one a good time. But time was quite good enough as 
it came up day after day with the ripening warmth, under escort of 
squadrons of flying-fish always rounding-to across our steady bows. 

The Portuguese and Spanish emigrants taken in at Vigo and Lisbon, lay 
out on the foc’sle, and lived in the open after their easy custom. The life 
that they were going to, men told me, would be the same as that they had 
left, with the difference that in the South they could become as rich as their 
talents justfied. They had no difficulties to overcome; an Italian could pick 
up working Portuguese in a fortnight. Climate, custom, and language had 
apportioned those countries for the Latin. There were Basques, also; and 
that was a stock that did well. The present ruler of one of the great Southern 
States was, for example, pure Basque. And emigrants were needed. Did I 
realise? - Here they spouted figures of square mileage and population 
thereto, showing how many millions could be thrown into the illimitable 
South before it ceased to echo. Some of my informants used “South” 
specifically, because they said the North means the Tropics, where men 
grow lazy; whereas the businesslike South is swept by Polar breezes and 
bucked up by frosty winters. To which the North replied in effect: “Don’t 
you wish you were like us? What would you give to be the Paris of the 
North?” and so on. 

One got at these things easily as the days grew warmer, and more and 
more Spanish and Portuguese lingua franca crept into the talk, and the 
children’s voices lifted themselves along the decks: “Eduardo! Ahora se! 
Do look out you — you — petit imbecile!” Or, when it was necessary to 
suppress Eduardo further, in Portuguese: “Oh go away and plant potatoes!” 

But my business was the pursuit of the Beautiful, and beyond a desire to 
hang architects, I had never taken interest in municipal buildings. The 


purple-blue seas pushed under and crowded back behind the ship; the 
sunrises without a shiver to them, when the day rules at once, full-born; and 
the instant down-dive of night over the very head of the sunset, had been 
forgotten too long for the soul’s health. One had to catch up with these. 


The Clerks of “Pernam” 


Then, one early morn, our ship stopped, and by consequence all the little 
draughts and breezes that run up and down her stopped too; and heat — the 
genuine heat of lands that have not “weather” — beat friendlily on the back. 
It was Pernambuco, opening another jewelled day, with boats alongside 
where men sold golden and pink mangoes, and green parrakeets, every 
patch and flash of colour definite as enamelwork; the whole backed by the 
concrete of new piers, oil-tanks and warehouses. Behind these, low coast 
with veritable palms and bananas, quite unchanged since last seen, and 
hints of villas on a wooded cape that ran out into the turquoise. 

Overside, dim shapes of shovel-nosed sharks who are respectable 
harbour-scavengers and need not be fished for. And as one stared, there 
unrolled itself a length of well-known film — a shore-boat with a man in 
white kit that had been often washed. He came aboard and introduced 
himself to a very young man in quite new London “whites,” with the 
creases still down the front of the trousers, who turned to his companions 
and bade them farewell. It was just a Pernambuco Bank taking over a new 
clerk. When the pair were gone — the young figure looking all ways at 
once — and I had finished estimating the number of shore — boats of 
different makes, in different ports, at that hour, with allowance for change 
of time, convoying just the same suit of whites — I asked a man, “What do 
you think he’ll make of it?” “He’ll like it no end, and he’ll talk about his 
first commission at Pernam, as long as he lives. They all do. I know I did. 
It’s a dear little place.” Which must be good news to some mother, the far 
side of the sea. 

And further, this beach gave me this tale for the instruction of 
psychologists. Not long since, a couple of Bank clerks of Pernambuco went 
out (men take liberties with these waters) three miles in a Canadian canoe, 
which upset. After due consideration, the one who could swim best pushed 
off for the shore to get help. It took him hours and hours; but what he 
resented most, at the last despairing lap, was the sight of his lit club house 
on the shore, where he knew his friends were all drinking happily. 
However, he survived, gave the news, and a launch hurried out and rescued 


the other man after some sixteen hours soaking. He, the tale ended, was all 
right; but the swimmer went “absolutely off” gin and bitters for weeks. He 
said they, somehow, reminded him of the taste of salt water. 


Coastwise Traffic 


There is a fascinating and old-established life behind the green of the 
shores — with adventure and fun today, and unbroken tradition from 
Elizabeth’s time, and in the background, a world almost untouched. We had 
entered a stream of its society — people going up and down the coast on 
little excursions, all apparently rich, all pleasantly at ease, all well 
acquainted with each other, or each other’s acquaintances. It snapped 
whatever last link there had been with the rest of the world. These places 
belonged to another Power, and had risen on foundations utterly alien to 
ours. 

An old Portuguese fort beside some new harbour-works hinted as much. 
A Dutch cut on the sterns of the sailing barges added another hint (the 
Dutch and the Portuguese had it out together, here, a couple of centuries 
since), and the easy-moving, easy-spoken passengers filled in the rest. They 
were going, on their own concerns, to Bahia, 300 — or Rio, a thousand — 
or Buenos Aires, 2,000 odd — miles down the road. That boat yonder with 
the banded funnels was a Brazilian Lloyd. She would run 1,200 miles north, 
and then up the Amazon for another thousand or two. Letters for Europe 
could be posted at Pernambuco, because the Dutch or the Italian or the 
French mail would be up to-morrow to take them on. So learning, we 
brushed along the green, resounding empty coasts till a vast bay opened, 
and we lay off Bahia, where, again, everyone coming aboard knew 
everyone, and the impression of age and solidity deepened in the face of 
ancient churches and serene old houses. 

One felt, without telling, that Bahia was the Mother City — the hearth of 
all that flaming energy when Brazil was being born. Here, too, the Church 
had ruled, very completely, and here had come the slaves in their thousands, 
unaware that their children should be citizens of a Republic where the 
Colour question is not. Here you find the dishes and meats of the old 
regime — wonderful confections that derive from “palm-oil chop” at its 
highest; the fruits and the fruit-juice drinks; the rampant colours, greens, 
reds, and yellows, as of a negress’s head-dress; the glare and blaze that 
takes possession, but does not hurt; and the orderly alternation of the land 
and sea breezes. Everything that really civilised men can need; and, just 


because of these advantages, they prefer to talk about their docks and 
wharves, which, after all, come by nature and public loans to any decent 
seaboard town. 

So we went on past a certain Cape where the air and water are always 
chilly for a few hours, while a Brazilian told me tales of the old time 
explorers and Captains and the Priests who came after them, in the years 
when fiery Portugal was raking half the world into her lap. They had as 
little fear, reason, or what is called common-sense, as any of our sea- 
workers of the same date, otherwise they would have left the proposition 
alone. For, he pointed out, from Bahia south to Rio runs a ridge of mountain 
some two or three thousand feet high within a few miles of the coast, and to 
get anywhere at all they had first to deal with the tribes in the low ground, 
and then to work themselves up to the ledge that gives on to the real 
country. “You’ll see it better when you are at Rio or Santos,” said he. “That 
ledge has held us back fifty years. In the old days, one rode it on mule-back 
— as my father did. Everything came down in packages — coffee and all. 
That was why we had to have slaves. People don’t keep slaves for fun. It’s a 
question of transport. Nothing kills slavery but roads.” 

And while he was explaining, the heat, past Cape Frio, sucked in again, 
the mountains lifted themselves more loftily and fantastically into hammer- 
heads and tusks of rock, velveted, up to any slope short of vertical, with 
matted, solid fighting green forest-growth, and there was a general stir and 
possessiveness along the decks. Most of our Southampton passengers were 
almost home again. 


II 


RIO 


The Mountain that Runs 
Gardens of Rio 

Brazil’s Dream City of 
Shell-white Palaces 
introduction 

notes on the text 


A Song of Bananas 


HAVE you no Bananas, simple townsmen all? 

“Nay, but we have them certainly. 
“We buy them off the barrows, with the vegetable-marrows 
“And the cabbage of our own country, 
“(From the costers of our own country.)” 


Those are not Bananas, simple townsmen all. 

(Plantains from Canaryward maybe!) 

For the true are red and gold, and they fill no steamer’s hold, 
But flourish in a rare country, 

(That men go far to see.) 


Their stiff fronds point the nooning down, simple townsmen all, 
Or rear against the breezes off the sea; 

Or duck and loom again, through the curtains of the rain 

That the loaded hills let free — 

(Bellying ‘twixt the uplands and the sea.) 


Little birds inhabit there, simple townsmen all — 
Jewelled things no bigger than a bee; 
And the opal butterflies plane and settle, flare and rise, 


Through the low-arched greenery, 
(That is malachite and jade of the sea.) 


The red earth works and whispers there, simple towns men all, 

Day and night in rank fecundity, 

That the Blossom and the Snake lie open and awake, As it was by Eden 
Tree, 

(When the First Moon silvered through the Tree) . . . 


But you must go to business, simple townsmen all, 

By ‘bus and train and tram and tube must flee! 

For your Pharpars and Abanas do not include Bananas 

(And Jordan is a distant stream to drink of, simple townsmen), 
Which leaves the more for me! 


Rio 


In sane countries there is no hurry, not even for Port Doctors and Police. 
Thus, though we entered Rio harbour by early afternoon, it was not till the 
edge of dusk that we sidled into the wharf, and the whole city and the coasts 
alongside her chose that moment to light up in constellations and cloud- 
stars of unbridled electricity. 


An Evening Drive 


Then men came aboard, ready — as men are the world over — to show a 
stranger the place that they loved. In two minutes the shadowy lines of the 
crowded wharves vanished, and the car was sweeping down a blazing 
perspective, chequered strongly with double lines of tree-foliage and 
flanked with lit and packed clubs, shops and cafes. This world of light gave 
of a sudden, between the shoulders of gigantic buildings, on to even vaster 
spaces of single-way avenues, between trees, with the harbour on one side, 
fringed by electric lights that raced forward, it seemed for ever, and 
renewed themselves in strings of pearl flung round invisible corners; while, 
above everything, one saw and felt the outlines of forested mountains. 

All the world was with us in cars, all filled with bare-headed folk, all 
going at top speed, but none more swiftly than certain devils of motor- 
buses, whose workaday tones I later mistook for the thunder of an 
aeroplane outside my eighth-floor window. Somewhere to our right rose a 


hill up which the lavish lights climbed and broke, on half indicated twists of 
road. One knew enough from old novels to be aware that this must be San 
Theresa, the quarter where the virtuous clerk, and the lover exiled by Fate, 
used to live while they were making their fortunes. It is to-day, as it always 
has been, a place of pleasant residences. It looks out at the very jaws of the 
harbour mouth — two smooth crocodile teeth of stripped rock that many 
eyes must have watched barring the way home in the days when men died 
between noon and dusk. There were glimpses of pink and white houses 
here, with plumes of palm upspringing, or, more intimate still, friezes of 
quiet banana-fronds behind ivory walls. But we kept to the water-front with 
the multitude who were taking the air. 

The night was reasonably — that is to say, tropically — warm. Hats, 
coats, hurry, Time, and other trifles had been dropped on the far side the 
Line. The only trouble that remained was lest this dream-city of shell-white 
palaces, intensely lighted green foliage, arrogant statuary, silvered waters, 
and brooding mountains, would vanish if one dared look aside. But it held 
on, as one enormous loop of road slid into the next; still skirting the water, 
still lit by the insolent, all-powerful lights, but — one must pay something 
to the Gods — perfumed throughout by the flying cars. (Note here, the 
Brazilian as a driver can paralyse any Place de la Concorde taxi-man. But 
jealous Southerners say that an Argentine “all out” gives him points. For me 
he more than suffices.) 


The Mountain that Runs 


Presently, the current of traffic turned aside from the Bay, tore through a 
ringing tunnel where everyone tooted all the time, and broke out on a 
stretch of Mulzenberg beach — the rollers from the full South Atlantic 
aligned under the stars, and crumbling along ivory sands up to the electric 
footlights. 

Here all who were not on wheels were walking by myriads along a 
mosaic pavement flush with the sea. Facing the beach were costly detached 
dwellings whose owners had gone amok in every order, detail, trimming, 
devilment attribute and curio of what is called “architecture” that their 
minds or purses could compass. And since the buildings were like nothing 
on this earth, they exactly fitted the inexplicable scene beneath the high 
heavens regarding them. 

“This is called Copacabana,” said my companions. “It has not been 
developed very long. No. It is not the City. It is only one of the suburbs. 


The City is several miles away. There is more of this ahead, but — ” 

They turned back at leisure so that one could get the impression of the 
milky-mouthed rollers coming in, the movement of the gay multitudes 
along the sand, the throb of the packed cars — radiator to tank — the 
overhang of the mountains that one could but guess at, and the goblin-like 
houses that posed in the glare. It was apiece with the unreality of it all that 
some of the cars should be filled with joyous, singing people in fancy-dress. 
“That is because Carnival will be here in a week. They are getting ready for 
it. But look!, If you watch the shape of that mountain with the light above, 
you will see that, at first, we leave it behind.” Upon which the mountain 
stood still; we making thirty-five knots. “Now it will run alongside us.” The 
obedient thing started off and did so at once. “Now it will finish by going 
on ahead. Then it will wait for us at the end of the next bay.” This, too, 
came to pass, and the mountain halted in just that place, showing no signs 
of fatigue. Men have been burned at the stake for making much smaller 
magics. 


The First Dawn 


The ride ended opposite stage-green lighted foliage, in a marble hotel 
that faced the serene waters where one dully lighted tramp was kicking 
herself out to sea. But the traffic beneath the windows went on till that 
glassy dead time after day-break when there is neither land nor sea-breeze, 
and the trees get what they can of rest. In this suspension of pulse and 
movement, the City swam up with the divinely-heated dawn — enormous, 
opulent, spotless, and, in spite of her new-sought modernity, ancient and 
set. The lights on a moored battleship’s gangway switched off; a North 
American pattern ferry-boat plying to suburbs across the water laid out faint 
furrows on the flat blue floor; fussy Government launches put from a 
fortified island close by, and fled round a flat point of land which had once 
been a red hill, but was now turning into an esplanade; a sailing ship began 
to fiddle with her gear, and a last trail of mist smoked off to let the eye 
choose what it would of Rio Bay. 

There may be lovelier waters somewhere, but neither Sydney nor Cape 
Town, which I have always held supreme in their kinds, can compare to 
these for size — which after all does not matter so much — for 
indescribable diversity, colour, amplitude and splendour of setting. A range 
of vertical cloud-topped mountains walled it in on one edge, thirty or forty 
miles away. They were evidently attending to the work of an ordinary 


monsoon. Mountains do not wrap themselves in cloud-blankets of that 
particular breadth and thickness for a few hours’ shower. Peaks stabbed up 
out of the smother, waked distant thunder growls, and vanished again. 
Certain gigantic cliff-faces pushed forward like cattle through mist, stood at 
gaze, and flung back again behind the veil. Somewhere over yonder would 
be Petropolis, a pleasure-city where Ambassadors and Administrators live 
to-day, but whither in the past everyone who could escaped from the fever 
every evening by train. The passengers on the steamer said that the fare 
there now was almost five shillings — cheap enough for a place obviously 
in communication with the Gods, and, as obviously overlooking their 
private pleasure-grounds. 

Almost directly beneath the hotel window a little squadron of grave and 
silent fishermen in log-canoes slid up and took positions which one felt had 
been apportioned to their several families when the Pope first gave The 
Brazils to the Portugals. Have you ever noticed that, in every proper 
seaboard town, there is always this same unchanging assembly at dawn; and 
that it vanishes when the day’s life begins, as those too shadowy Shapes in 
the crystal ball vanish when the Visioa comes? 

Along the immaculate embankment where the ‘buses were seeking their 
prey strolled a family — Papa, Mama, and some children in gay dressing- 
gowns. Another family sauntered through a little park. They joined forces 
and went on past a tarring-machine and a crane to some steps that led to the 
water. Never having noticed many English households bathing off, say, the 
Embankment, this interested me strangely; as did the gentleman in a 
bathing-suit on a motor-bike; and the two girls so wet from their dip 
somewhere further down the road, that they were very justly put on either 
running-board of the family car, where they clung like heraldic supporters 
and discoursed in their damp dressing gowns across it. 

Then one recalled that in sane climates one bathes always and often, and 
anywhere that the water is safe; which accounts for the mass cleanliness of 
the local crowds. And it was pleasant to see once more how rain is 
detestable to properly born and brought-up people. A sprinkle of it sends 
them to cover as would a Maxim; and I watched with joy a whole family 
about to bathe defeated by a light shower, scuttling to refuge under the 
trees. 

The city wakes at reasonable hours. Men were fleeing to business in their 
private cars about eight o’clock, after the ‘buses and trams had gone on 
ahead with their employees; and the hotel was alert and willing when half- 
alive English housemaids would have been filling black corridors with icy 


draughts and sooty-smelling fluff. All of which proved the rightness of real 
life, and sent one in haste to the Botanical Gardens before waves of 
impending hospitality should descend and wash out private engagements. 


The Lily and the Forest 


The basest of us have an ideal! Mine, cherished since extreme youth, was 
to see the Victoria Regia lily at home, and, if possible, that bird with the 
very long toes (Jacara might have been its name) represented in the same 
picture-book as walking on its leaves. The taxi-driver, except that his 
manners were an example to Princes, was not helpful. He knew the 
Gardens, but lilies — not so well, Senor. And he drove and drove for ever 
through the early morning freshness. After he had finished with the merely 
opulent or beautiful houses and villas, he spun us through miles of humbler 
quarters, where people come out and stand at their doors, and one notices 
how they live and do up their hair. One saw what could be done with little 
houses, in that light, by distempering them blue, yellow, rose, and magenta; 
or, when they are unrelieved drab, how splashes of blood-red, purple, or 
gold-flowering shrubs or trees pull everything into beauty and effect. Then 
one began to understand the common sense of the goblin-houses on 
Copacabana beach the night before, and (which may be the secret of the 
Latin) that in real sunshine you must over-play and over-act. 

But always, on one side or the other, some great mountain forested from 
chin to toe, stooped down upon us; and when we had run under the flank of 
the tallest that shuttered off every breath of air, we found the Gardens — 
utterly empty, utterly still, and lovely beyond the power of telling. 

All things were in their places that should have been, and growing 
naturally in their own atmosphere — the fruits, flowers, trees, and smells 
that awake rememberance, sorrow, or delight, in all parts of the earth, from 
the twinkly-leaved mango, which in my early beliefs was inhabited after 
dark by “Things,” down to jack-fruit — that durian which reeks like a 
corpse, but makes those who have once tasted eager as ghouls to eat again. 
Through the dark arches of the trees, and from under the blossomed 
cornices of overhanging thickets, floated forth, rarely, butterflies as big as 
bats, but made of tinted moonshine. They set a lustre upon the glory of the 
day, and then, like visiting souls, signalled and wafted upwards. People 
catch them, snip their wings into crazy-quilt patterns, and stick them under 
glass ash-trays for sale to tourists, of whom, Allah, forgive me! — I was 
one, and an offender. 


Adding to these were all the air-seeking palms and the air-stifling 
bamboos from everywhere; and growing as weeds, bananas, of which one’s 
ayah used to tell that, if you got up very early and found a single new frond, 
neither split by wind nor dried by sun, you could wish a wish and the Gods 
would grant it. But that variety is not included in this collection. 
Nevertheless, Providence arranged my business generously enough. The 
great Lily lived in a pond, and was all that the books had said. Five to six 
feet across were her pads, and turned up at the edges in three-inch rims. The 
blossom — one had only to wish for anything in that land and it was given 
— her blossom is the size of an effective hat-box, and dwarfs half an hotel 
apartment. As to the bird Jacara, next morn I found two of him in cages, for 
sale, over against the Fish-Market, were they sell miracles. And their toes 
were exactly as long as they had been drawn in my own picture-book. 

There was more sense in my visit to the Victoria Regia than appears; for 
the Gardens cried aloud — just like politicians — that they could produce 
everything man requires between certain degrees of latitude. Put in slip or 
seed, and it would thrive continuously. To which the dense green of the 
mountain-wall, where sloths hang up within two miles of the capital of 
Brazil, made answer: “ — But if you cease even for a month to fight my 
creepers and undergrowth, they will wipe out all your fine works, and in a 
half year you will go out under mel” One had forgotten how easily man 
lives with ancient Earth at Fifty North; and one had to recall that, in tropical 
forests, there is no spot, unless he hacks it out with an axe, where he can 
turn aside from his path or his field and cast himself down at ease in Her 
lap. As we went home in the still forenoon, and saw the steamers coming 
and going, it looked as though ocean might be easier to handle than trees. 
Later, several Brazilians confirmed this opinion. So it would appear that the 
Land, like the Sun and the gay-painted houses, over-plays and over-acts its 
part in the immense, florid drama of this World-by-Itself. 


But before dealing with these trifles, we must consider a little city, three 
hundred miles down the coast, of nine hundred thousand people, which is 
called San Paulo, where, among other things, there is a power and light 
factory reported as “rather worth looking at.” The cities of Brazil have, like 
many an English town, jumped direct from oil and candles to electricity, but 
electricity in a climate already supercharged with all sorts of it, differs a 
little from the meek steam-generated stuff which works vacuum-cleaners 
and toast-racks elsewhere. We will go and see. 


Ill 


THE FATHER OF LIGHTNINGS 


How Power came to Paulo 
Light and Power 

A visit to the “Hooded Devil” 
who dwells above San Paulo 
introduction 

notes on the text 


Song of the Dynamo 


HOW do I know what Order brings 

Me into being? 

I only know, if you do certain things, 
I must become your Hearing and your Seeing 
Also your Strength, to make great wheels go round, 
And save your sons from toil, while I am bound! 


What do I care how you dispose 

The Powers that move me? 

I only know that I am one with those 

True Powers which rend the firmament above me, 
And, harrying earth, would save me at the last — 
But that your coward foresight holds me fast! 


Light and Power 


Such as are desirous to pass between Rio and San Paulo by sea, repair to 
the foot of the main Avenida and hail a steamer, because steamers there are 
plentiful as ‘buses. 

We took ours one evening when the City had lit up. The wonder of her 
lights began as we worked out through the harbour and before the main 


town. It swept back in jewelled loops along the scalloped sea fronts and the 
diamond-dusted heights behind them; broke for a few minutes like a 
snapped necklace, while we thumped round an intercepting headland, and 
caught the breath in the triple glories of Copacabana beach, with a 
monstrous square of white light from a high ivory building for central gem. 
It ended, far along the coast under the nearer mountains, while these 
themselves were outlined against liquid hazes that hung above hidden 
sections of the tiaraed city. When, at last, the revelation closed, it was as 
though one had watched Balkis herself draw the curtain after viewing the 
treasures of King Solomon. 


A weak moon handed us over to the coastal lights all down the velvet- 
soft, milky-warm dark, with now and then some small, palm-crowned islet 
sprawling in the moon-glade. 


Ancient Santos 


We reached Santos, port of San Paulo, beneath the brassy glare of a West 
African sky; loafed up a Dutch-like river that twisted through too-green 
flats; and tied at a wharf where all the world’s steamers were unloading 
goods of luxury, mechanism, and apparel, or taking in coffee-bags that slid 
along furlongs of moving floors, and decanted ,themselves, like headless 
Gadarene swine, into their proper holds. Stacks of unripe bananas came 
downstream in barges and added to the arsenic-green deck-loads of cream- 
coloured steamers with black and scarlet funnels. The atmosphere was that 
of Southern India, but the men only wore straw hats, for sunstroke is not. In 
the old days, ships could lose their crews twice over at Santos from yellow 
fever; and the bankers and merchants of the port fled every evening to the 
hills a dozen miles inland, that they might live till next day. At the worst of 
things, when the Port lay immobilised, and someone up-country wanted a 
consignment badly enough to risk sending for it, it was the custom that he 
might snatch whatever first came to his hand in the silent, unmanned 
warehouses, and settle the bill with the executors. “Believe me, we didn’t 
waste time looking for private marks on packages.” Later, they drained the 
marshes, and fought out the fever, and lorries took the place of mules, and 
everything is now clean. But the ancient fierce city, with its light-coloured 
houses and choking coffee godowns, still seems to talk under its breath of 
the slave-barracoons and the sickness. People use the place now as a sort of 
Brighton, and come down for the day from San Paulo, fifty miles away, and 


race about the hard sand beaches in varnished cars. 
The Attack on the Hillside 


We headed out of it by a red road beside a two-track railway — chaired, 
not spiked — and ran across a country of planted bananas towards a range 
of cloud-capped mountains which wall in the back of Santos, as they do 
Rio, and, indeed, all the coast from Bahia down. One spur showed a pinkish 
chafe divided by a vertical black line. “That’s the new Power Station where 
we are going. The train will be hauled up the range by cable. So will you, 
but not in the train. ‘Pity those clouds are so low. They’Il spoil the view.” 
The car swerved into a side-road like the foothills of the Himalayas, though 
the climate was more than ever Madras. One smelt construction-works in 
the banks and cutting under the purple flowering scrub of the hills, and the 
raw drains alongside ran red and busy. We halted in a red basin at the foot 
of enormous downward-plunging pipes that came out of a flat-floored 
cloud-ceiling two thousand feet above. Tile and concrete bungalows were 
going up on all sides — proof that this would be some permanent 
headquarters; but there were also wood and tin buildings — one of them an 
unmistakable, and grateful, mess-shed — which suggested Canada, but did 
not account for cranes that leaned over a little, astonished river who was 
obviously carrying far more water than she had been made for. 

The mix-up of countries and associations was sorted out at mess, as the 
talk distributed itself among men who had been hanging on to the face of 
the wooded cliff above them for the past two years. They had suffered most 
things — the treachery of the soil, which resembles Roquefort cheese; the 
forces of wet and dry; the failure of stuff to arrive, and when, at last, it did, 
the humouring and coaxing of it into place; the heart-breaking devilries of 
side-issues developed in an instant, and met by stick-and-string devices - 
possibly in the dark with mud up to the knees. (Those ripped and gashed 
rain-gullies looked as if they could be made in a very few minutes.) But 
now the ringed pipes had come all the way from Silesia, and had been got 
into position on their five-thousand ton concrete blocks that dive sixty feet 
into the dirt; the valves had been tested and the rebel waters let in; and the 
men had wiped the wet out of their eyes and were already looking for 
something fresh to curse. It was a soul-expanding lunch in the Engineer’s 
shack, and all the while the pipes said nothing but climbed up, parallel as 
old-fashioned twelve bores, into the flat clouds, while small red-dyed men 
tinkered beneath the five-foot bellies. 


Decency v. the Dynamo 


We moved over to the new Power House where some few gallons of the 
floods impounded above are being used. The terrific mile-length of water 
dives two thousand feet on to wheels armed at their tips with split buckets, 
set edge-on to six and a half inch jets. The whole contraption — it is called 
a Pelton Wheel — then goes round rather quickly. Two such wheels give 
life to a Hooded Devil — Abu Bijl’ — the Father of Lightnings — who 
must be approached bare-headed, or the mere intake of his breath will 
snatch your hat from off your head. He is known to his servants as a 
Dynamo (of many thousand horse-power) and he spins upon the largest 
bearings in the world. 

Out of his enforced agonies is born “power,” which everyone, of course, 
can explain, but which no one knows anything about, except that it will 
bear watching. And when, because of the Pelton Wheels (for whom he is 
not responsible) Abu Bijl’ develops power to his normal capacity, it is — 
that it may go further at cheaper rates — damned and devilled up from six 
thousand volts to eighty-eight thousand by means of “transformers” which 
are skeletons of Chinese Pagodas with porcelain teetotum tops. These are 
placed outside the buildings; so, if the overwrought “power” flares up, the 
scandal is confined between discreet wing-walls of concrete, and the oil 
which is necessary to the transformation (as corn and wine produce strange 
results elsewhere) can be run off at once. The whole process is Christianly 
called “stepping up.” 

The rest of Abu Bijl’s tale is as simple as Adam’s own. Having created 
this power, most of Man’s time and energy are turned to keeping it within 
bounds. Heaven’s waters from the high hills cannot help making the wheels 
go round; Abu Bijl’ cannot help making the “power”; and, in that very act, 
he is forced to develop a conscience. There is a quiet floor in this building 
where the thunders of the released waters from the wheels are scarcely 
heard. Here lights change colour; numbers drop as on a hotel-board, but 
cannot be pushed back again; figures climb to certain heights and there 
register their ineffaceable maxima; governors report what licence they have 
given to the governed, and what advantage has been taken of it; and the 
grosser forms of electric sin clock in silently and go away. All this to the 
end that no single thing in the whole installation may for one instant 
presume to break away from the need of the load, the accident or the 
moment without saying so, and — this is the Hell of it — without waiting 


for the Superior Mind to put it right! They call that Science! Yet now and 
again the generous tropical thunderstorm shows what “power production” 
really means. Even so, men have devised “lightning arrestors,” which, like 
the transformers, live outside the premises. But I had noticed, on the wall of 
another building, blue smudges of the same pattern as the lightning once 
printed on a house of my own. So I hope that Abu Bijl’ is sometimes 
cheered by the bright faces of companions glancing in. 

He was playing with his work while I watched him, and his masters’ 
telephones told him what more or less power was needed as the trams and 
trains came on and off in distant cities, and a pen on a drum wrote down 
what he was giving. In which humble posture I left him, “eyeless at Gaza.” 
Very soon more brothers will be bolted down alongside him, and more after 
that if needed; for the Power House has been designed to expand like a 
patent book-case over the little astonished river. 


Sweet Waters 


Then we went to look at the waters above the firmament which hung so 
low overhead. They hauled us up the face of the mountain in a packing-case 
cable-car beside the pipe-way, and all the vivid landscape, dropping out like 
the bottom of a box, lay beneath us till we saw right into hot Santos and her 
tiny ships two thousand feet below. They had had, they told us, some bother 
with this hillside after deforesting it for the pipes, and were now planting 
millions of eucalyptus to hold the soil together. But the local ant liked the 
wood, too, and they thought of gassing him out. They said that when you 
once began interfering with Nature you had to go on. 

Thus our trolley was drawn up into the cloud, and all the known world 
vanished. We stepped off the cable-way into white nothingness on the edge 
of a cement road that swung round a corner out of and into space. An 
unseen motor bellowed beneath us, and tore past — some gentleman of 
leisure on his way to San Paulo. Our own car followed, and raced us uphill 
into dense invisibility of thicker cloud. On our right was the shadow of tall 
forests. On our left ran a sinister white glare that suggested very long drops. 
The Engineer was a little annoyed at this, because he had wanted us to see 
his chain of lakes. But how could it be otherwise? The mountain-range 
stops and milks every cloud from the sea, and draws twelve foot of wet 
annually. If it didn’t, there would have been no dam; and, so far as we were 
concerned, there wasn’t — any more than in a working laundry. The Gods 
were after much finer effects. 


The shadow of a thirty-foot cement-mixer — which might have been the 
brute syenite for a statue of Rameses — hove out of the thickness, and 
almost at the same instant earth opened in a deep violet red trench which 
men far down were still deepening. This was a flank of the dam. They were 
digging back on to firm stuff for a concrete wing of it. We caught the 
sputter and chuckle of waters falling from a height as though to back the 
statement. That was the Dam not fifty yards off. When completed, they 
said, she would stand over a hundred feet high on the face, and would hold 
back — they gave us the figures in cubic metres or kilometres. The Dam, 
unmoved by their flatteries, chuckled again, but showed nothing of herself, 
except one second’s glimpse of leaden waters withdrawn like a skirt 
whisking round a door. 

We tried another angle. Here the world went down like a wall. From the 
statue of Rameses projected an enormous boom whose block and tackle 
depended into the abyss and were lost. They served a construction-line 
below, but how far below we could by no means guess. So there we stood 
blindfolded. One could hear men and tools at work all round; the very lap 
of the ripples on stone, but of the Dam which was the heart of all not a hint 
or a trace came through — just the low laugh of invisible waters escaping 
into freedom ! 


Power on the Air 


So the engineer was annoyed. But his work till then had been too 
ridiculously easy. The plateau at the top of the dripping range slopes away 
from the coast in little crumpled hills, which are not much good as farming 
land. All he had to do was to plug up the necks of certain valleys with 
concrete, and wait till the year’s twelve-foot rainfall drowned them at 
leisure. While thus employed, he came across a river and its system which 
was following its prehistoric courses southward towards Buenos Aires. 
Happening to notice that its watershed was nothing to write home about, he 
dredged it a little and dammed it a little, and coaxed it to turn its unwanted 
flood-waters (for it was a temperamental stream) into his dams and through 
his Pelton wheels, at the foot of the range, and so across the flats into 
Santos — coastward instead of south. I think a tunnel or two was involved; 
but, at any rate, he has now a system of inland lakes and seas, connected by 
his sorts of plumbing, and capable of indefinite expansion if he plugs up 
more valleys. The requirements are always expanding, as San Paulo 
discovers that she can make more things for herself, or another railway or 


two goes in for electrification that they may be shut of English coal-strikes; 
and it is the simplest of jobs to put up extra Abu Bijl’s in the concrete 
prisons. They say now that they could deliver half a million more horse- 
power from this place alone; and this is but one of the several places that 
stand round San Paulo and sell more power to its elbow. 

But they forget that, a few years hence, the Mystery that now fights its 
way up and down wires will be on the air for sea-work and the shipping 
industry will be represented by experts at switchboards doling out, on 
directional beams, the Power that various steamer lines have contracted for. 
Then the storms of the oceans will translate themselves into peaks and 
valleys on the indicators, as the far-off, wet sea-captains haul in and slack 
off their supplies just as their winches to-day deal with their mooring-ropes. 
At that epoch (which will be heralded by the harakiri of the Oil Barons) 
Brazil, sitting with her back to illimitable electric power, will sell it between 
twenty-five North and sixty South on both sides of her continent — 
westerly to the 180th meridian, and easterly to somewhere on the far side of 
dry Africa. 

All of which I explained to the Engineer in words of one syllable. But he, 
having spent his whole life doing inconceivable things, said I was 
“visionary,” and went on talking about his paltry half-million 
supplementary ponies. 


IV 


A SNAKE FARM 


Adam and the Serpent 


Visit to a Modern Snake Farm 


Visit to the strangest “Farm” 


in the World. 
introduction 


notes on the text 


“Poison of Asps” 


“POISON of asps is under our lips”? 
Why do you seek us, then? 

Breaking our knotted fellowships 
With your noisy-footed men? 


Time and time over we let them go; 
Hearing and slipping aside; 

Until they followed and troubled us — so 
We struck back, and they died. 


“Poison of asps is under our lips”? 

Why do you wrench them apart? 

To learn how the venom makes and drips 
And works its way to the heart? 


It is unjust that when we have done 
All that a serpent should, 

You gather our poisons, one by one, 
And thin them out to your good. 


“Poison of asps is under our lips.” 
That is your answer? No! 


Because we hissed at Adam’s eclipse 
Is the reason you hate us so. 


“Poison of Asps” 


There is, at the far end of one of the never-ending suburbs of San Paulo, a 
snake-farm where serums are prepared and dispensed against the bites of 
venomous serpents, which abound in these parts. Like most of the things 
that matter, it was one man’s notion and work. Unluckily, the man himself 
was up or down coast at the time of our visit. But we found the “farm” 
sitting alone amid beautiful grounds in a faultless stretch of drive — a big, 
white, shuttered remote pile in dead heat among the crashing (colours hit 
here) green of its cut lawns and the raw bosses and clumps of flowers. 

One lawn, enclosed by a low wall, was dotted with two-foot high white 
domed Kaffir kraals, each pierced by a tiny arch. A moat a couple of feet 
wide ran between the lawn and the bounding wall which overhung, a trifle, 
as it rose from the water. Nothing else showed, or moved or sounded, in all 
that heat and space and colour and overwhelmimg light, till a door in the 
face of the building opened, and one passed thankfully into cool stillness. A 
girl in white linen stole down a corridor that gave a glimpse of a hall full of 
bottles on shelves, and a faint smell of varnish, hard woods and chemicals. 
Then a block of solid silence, while portraits of eminent men looked down 
from the pale walls. A far-off echoing step — and a young man came in 
clad like an umpire, with shortish linen trousers, enticingly low shoes and 
white socks, and beckoned us to the open, quivering air. His weapon was a 
stick with a piece of wire bent to right angles at one end of it. He led down 
to the walled enclosure, entered it across the moat and stood among the tiny 
kraals as though making up his mind. Had he by chance forgotten his 
leggings? Not in the least, I was told, but leggings were unnecessary as well 
as warm. And, talking of leggings, a snake cannot as a rule strike higher 
than a man’s knee. So, on many farms and factories, leggings are issued to 
the workmen in the fields. Do they wear them? Not unless they are chased 
into them. For one thing it is a new notion; and for another it bothers their 
free legs. 

Now a decent, forest-bred snake hates glare as much as an elephant does. 
Hence the baby kraals, with their small single apertures. The young man 
felt inside one of these with his stick, and slung out a snake, which he 


named, balanced on the wire. The body dropped raspingly on the dry crab- 
grass at the edge of the moat and recovered itself like coiled lighting, its 
head already set, and in cocked watch upon the man. He half kicked 
towards it with his shoed foot. It half struck back, showed its death- 
coloured mouth, and sank back into its coils, cursing a little. Perhaps it 
knew the routine, or was dizzy with the glare. 

The young man passed from kraal to kraal, drawing out, always balanced 
on the wire, snake after snake, which he named, and pitched beside the first; 
and as each snake came to rest, its head was watching him as though it had 
been on that duty since The Expulsion. The recover after the throw-down is 
quicker than eye can follow, for if a snake be not right side up he is the 
most helpless of things; but the orientation of the head is quicker than the 
recover. 


Captivity 


Then, as the dishevelled and indignant tangle of them grew, one was 
lifted out of its dark, who dropped from the wire clumsily, almost in a 
straight line, and lay belly up, drawing painful breath through the length of 
him; being solely concerned with the business of dying, to which he was 
left. A little lithe thing, rather like a karait, raced over him into the moat, 
where it flashed anxiously up and down along the concrete, seeking escape. 
But the Architect of its Universe had foreseen that there should be no 
purchase in still water, and it crawled back, over the thoughtfully roughened 
lip, on the prison side. A companion, making the best of upheaval, floated 
along the moat effortless in a luxurious knot, but all the while his head was 
turned towards the man. Some of the others in the heap kept slipping away 
to the nearest kraal just as worms slip into grass when the bait-can upsets. 

There were rattlers among them — big and bad-tempered — who raised 
their heads and warned. The “rattle” is more like the “sizzle” of dry seeds in 
a bean, just enough to hint that there is death in the pot; and, curiously, it 
impresses anyone who has once heard it as much behind secure walls as it 
does in the open. We had a companion who knew and seemed to love the 
snakes of his native land. He and the young man talked together about them 
(most of their names seemed to begin with ja) and to illustrate some point, 
one flat head was pinned down by the wire stick, caught behind the thin 
neck, and, with a “scraunch” like shelling prawns, the jaws were forced 
open to start the fangs. But they carried no venom at the moment, and the 
thing was thrown into the discard, as though it were a journal that had been 


read or a politician that had served his turn. 

“Yes. All the snakes in this enclosure are venomous — some more than 
others — but all quite enough. They are collected. They last a year or 
eighteen months. They are not fed because the hungrier they are the more 
poisonous they grow.” (This gift also the Serpent bequeathed to the sons of 
Adam.) “Besides our regular collectors, the farmers send us snakes. For 
each snake, malignant or harmless, the Institute returns them a dose of 
serum; and also perforated boxes for sending us more snakes. Of course, the 
best serum is made from the same breed of snake as bit you. But people are 
often not accurate when they are bitten, so a ‘general’ serum is sent to the 
farmers. It cures — it cures surely — but it takes longer and it hurts a little 
more than the specialized serum. There is no danger in handling snakes if 
you know how, and if anything happens the injections are just round the 
corner. Are snakes man-hunters? Only one sort of snake really likes chasing 
men. The others all want to get away — the harmless snakes first, and, then 
the poison ones. You see, a poisonous snake is never afraid. He does not 
hurry. Oh, yes! There is a tale of a snake that is attracted by the smell of 
wood or tobacco smoke, and will follow it up till it casts itself into the fire. 
True? Who knows? Snakes are all curious. Would you care to look at our 
harmless ones? They are put in another place, a little way off.” We moved 
along the wall of that death-compound, past an enclosure where the grass 
had not been cut for some time, and half hid the little kraals. Why? “Oh, 
that is where they breed. We leave them alone.” It must have been 
imagination, for there was no breath of wind, that made one fancy a tussock 
of herbage parted and bowed as we looked, but, at any rate, one was glad to 
think that the A’tosis are left in peace sometimes, and have not to bare their 
teeth to strangers. 


Hunger in the Vines 


The harmless snakes lived in an enclosure with a vine-covered pergola, 
and an evergreen tree in the centre. The stems wove easily back and forth as 
they crowned the trellis; and in exact and perfect camouflage of curve and 
colour (when the eye had seized the trick) lay half a dozen or more long 
thin serpents waiting hopefully for birds that never alighted. The evergreen 
tree, also, was filled with snakes, said the young man, but the local birds 
knew too much. These particular snakes came of a breed that always hunted 
in this fashion. So they climbed hungrily and copied the vines and the 
mottling and disking of the sunlit leaves, and the shapes of the twigs; and 


not till we had worked up to the unwinking eyes at the ends could we guess 
that they were anything else. The short grass beneath the wall was full of 
snakes, at first invisible, and then — till one saw nothing else — two and 
three overlapping, deep down among the blades. But, nakedly on the top, no 
more to be concealed than an orange, was a brilliant yellow-red snake with 
a rat tail, and when she struck at the young man’s foot it was with a curious 
stiff, weaving, frantic motion like a choking dog. To make more fear, she 
spread out the ribs behind her neck, and somehow suggested a cobra. “She 
can bite a little — not much,” said the young man and offered her a fold of 
linen trouser. She closed and bit, but at once dropped from it dry-mouthed, 
and hurried away with that stiff, beseeching, uplifted neck as though she 
were trying to escape from herself, or seeking a deliverer. (And why on 
earth she should have suggested Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene 
is another mystery.) Meanwhile, our companion had identified a small 
graceful little creature as of a kind he had once brought down from the 
North, and sent in here. “I didn’t know whether she could do anything, but 
she didn’t all the way from Para to here; so she must have been all right.”) 
He was fondling her. She made no protest, but twined herself as prettily as 
Lilith round his arm. 

Last of all, was a small boa, who comes of a breed less forsaken than the 
rest, because boas have a rounded, almost man-jowl and little piggy noses. 
He was changing his skin — and was therefore half blind, as well as 
blackish and frayed along his outline. “He can bite, too, if he wants to; but 
up North where they keep them for pets against the rats, they never bite the 
people of their own house.” We left him sullen and dazed, waiting for the 
change which will turn him green, purple, and gold again, and the young 
man gave our companion the snake that had taken his fancy — in a 
perforated paper box. 

Then we went off to one of the distant museums where the Tarantulas 
are; and the life-size wax models of what happens to your limbs after you 
are bitten. Here again all was silence and heat, with one small girl-student 
in white linen, and a blaze of flowers outside the pale hall. The models 
make one heave with disgust, but there were two, differentiating the mixed 
scratch of a harmless serpent’s teeth from the sufficient double puncture of 
venomous fangs, that brought back, atop of the nausea, the memory of a 
night when a half-fainting man’s leg was examined by matchlight for 
certain signs, and he broke into helpless tears on being told that he would 
live. 


Little Children of Death 


The Tarantulas are manifestly the creation of the Personal Devil. They 
are not larger than the clenched fist, and are nourished by putting in with 
each one a thin snake about a foot long who stays alive till the end of the 
fortnight next ensuing. Then the Tarantula kills and eats it at great leisure. 
One looks into beautiful gauze-roofed glass-sided worlds, each with a red 
earth floor and little tin of damped wool to maintain humidity for the tenant 
and its ration. In one cage, a lady had hatched out a multitude of babes 
about the size of half-pennies, and had added to her works by casting, it 
seemed, all her skin. A person is officially allowed twenty-four hours after 
having been bitten by such a lady; but he will not be able to attend to his 
own affairs in that time. 

Then we returned to the outside blaze, on our way back, and passed 
another silent range of white buildings, where are the horses and such, 
through whose systems the poisons are attenuated and controlled, so that 
folk may live longer who would otherwise have died horribly. 

Roughly speaking the process begins with an infinitely small injection of 
poison into a carefully kept horse. He reacts, but lives (for the dose is well 
known now), and the injection is gradually increased till he can resist, 
proportionately, as much of the venom as opium-eaters could of laudanum. 
Then he is tapped for some pints of his blood, and of its serum, duly 
attenuated and sterilised, the anti-venom is made. When it is administered 
to a man in need, the two powers war together on the physical side, as one 
may see the powers of the spirit tearing the soul of a sinner “under 
conviction” before he finds salvation. Every muscle and nerve and blood 
corpuscule may be involved, as well as other powers that we know not of; 
but normally, after the throes and disintegrations, the body recovers and — 
since it is sister of the soul — hrows off and puts behind it in a very little 
while all that nightmare of experiences in restored health. But, they say, the 
process is not a pleasant one to watch; and men are thinking and working 
all their lives to make it less vehement. Yet, after all, the only cure for 
venomous bites is the foot of man making hard paths from but to hut, field 
to field, and shrine to shrine, through the length and breadth of a land. 

The A’tosis hate the look and texture of trodden ground, the smell of the 
cattle who come after, the hoes and axes that eat into the edges of their 
nesting-places, and the heavy wheels that make earthquakes beneath their 
sensitive bellies. 


SAN PAULO AND A COFFEE ESTATE 


Post-War San Paulo 

An Up-country Coffee Estate 

A City and a Silence 

Exploring the Heart of Old Brazil 
introduction 

notes on the text 


The Open Door 


ENGLAND is a cosy little country, 
Excepting for the draughts along the floor. 
And that is why you’re told, 
When the passages are cold: 
“Darling, you’ve forgot to shut the Door!” 
The Awful East Wind blows it — 
Pussy or, the Hearthrug shows it, 
Aunty at the Writing-table knows it — 
“Darling, you’ve forgot to shut the Door!” 
Shut — shut — shut the Door, my darling! 
Always shut the Door behind you, but 
You can go when you are old 
Where there isn’t any cold — 
So there isn’t any Door that need be shut! 
And — 
The deep Verandah shows it — 
The pale Magnolia knows it — 
And the bold, white Trumpet-flower blows it: — 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


The piping Tree-toad knows it — 


The midnight Firefly shows it — 
And the Beams of the Moon disclose it: — 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


The milky Beaches know it — 

The silky Breezes blow it — 

And the Shafts of the Sunrise show it: — 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


A City and a Silence 


There is a scandalous legend, beloved by her rivals, that the city of San 
Paulo stands where she does because she was the first halt where travellers 
could shake and dry themselves after coming through the dripping cloud- 
belt on the coast. They were a turbulent and exploratory breed in those 
days, and scattered far and wide in search of slaves, minerals, and every 
sort of death. When they became aware of their own virtues, which was 
quite early, they dubbed themselves Paulistas, and looked down on the rest 
of the world. At present they merely claim to lead the country in mind and 
material, and talk about Brazil rather as Birmingham. Manchester, and 
similar hamlets talk about England. What is much worse, they back their 
words by their deeds. 


San Paulo the Magnificent 


One reaches the City by car across open country laid out for development 
leagues before one lifts the grey and cream outlines of, as it were, several 
immense Madrids breaking half the horizon. One understands without being 
told that here is a metropolis. Transport needs made it originally, and it 
stood still awhile as a sort of easy-going out span and distributing centre, 
and had a joyous private history of its own. Then came Coffee, who is King 
of these parts, and San Paulo swelled to a city, and offered the planters the 
delights of “life.” Next, tentatively, manufactures began, and a great 
immigration of Latins; and, last, the War which, as supplies were cut off, 
forced Brazil to develop its own resources in earnest. San Paulo took the 
lead here, and since then has swept on and on into the country, where there 
is no visible reason that it should stop. The gentle grades and rises round 
about are made for the builder; sand and brick-earth can be had everywhere; 


the course of the residential and manufacturing quarters was all planned out 
long ago; the palaces of houses sit down in their blazing, perfumed gardens; 
the factories do not scrimp their acreage, nor the great railway that feeds 
them its sidings; nor the suburbs their playgrounds; and the Municipality 
has the largest views on the making of parks and promenades. 

It takes a few acres of warm, moist earth, assorted palms, a handful of 
orchids, and any hot-house plants that are growing by the wayside, deals 
them out in front of a forty-mile view, adds a concrete platform or so, and, 
before ten years, the whole is a dream of languishing beauty. But civilised 
man, like the savage, must have his friends, enemies, and drinks all within 
easy palavering reach; so San Paulo’s business-quarter is compacted round 
one lavish, palm-embroidered garden opposite the Municipal theatre and 
the Clubs, where it is periodically pulled down and built up more loftily. 
For the moment, the world believes that steel girders and stone facings 
mean some sort of magic. The Clubs, who know better, have nothing 
whatever to learn in luxury, detail, and equipment from any quarter. They 
mix memories of Bombay and Calcutta with their own special 
arrangements, and (unless one wholly mistakes the atmosphere) have the 
large, easy acceptances of Johannesburg in the old days. One feels at San 
Paulo, as one used to feel on the Rand — that it makes no particular odds 
whether any member at a given time happens to be rich or poor; and that 
the community would not be an easy one to stampede into panic if a bottom 
dropped out of a market. The greatest of South Africans once observed — 
when a little war was knocking every stock out of sight — ”I do like to see 
men sitting on top of their money instead of gibbering underneath it.” San 
Paulo certainly gave the impression of sitting where it should — largely, 
easily, and contentedly. But it does not walk about more than it must. 

Cars and lorries move everywhere, like electrons in the physics primers, 
across grids of trams; every tram decorated on each side with a frieze of 
agglutinated passengers. Traffic — most of the inner streets are one-way — 
is regulated by policemen with truncheons and note-books (this last a 
weakness of the Latin all the world over); by superior policemen with larger 
notebooks and a fistful of reins, sitting on the wisest and stillest horses ever 
foaled; and super-policemen, with ledgers, I think, in charge of green and 
red light-towers. Having done all this, they permit traffic to overtake on 
either side indifferently, and are astonished that the accident-rate does not 
go down. But, for steadying influences, you get the reactionary mule, and, 
in the suburbs, the occasional, wholly unimpassioned bullock-cart which 
even the lorry respects. 


The enormous suburbs, growing day and night, begin with faultless 
paving and die out, five miles away, in ravines and gullies and sloughs of 
red earth. But, what would you have? Labour is needed for other things; 
and, in a great many places, even material is scarce. A road to be of any use 
here must be a couple of hundred miles long; and the weather will wrench 
and wash out every unprotected yard of it, as anyone who has met a six- 
inch deep torrent whirling down paved streets after an hour’s gentle shower 
can see for himself. The innumerable cars of the place do their best to 
combat the conditions. They have very high clearances; are gauged to the 
width of the tram-lines, which in the suburbs are often the only usable parts 
of the road; they give and sway like baskets; dive and hammer like tanks; 
and their horse-power allows them to shrug themselves out of a foot or so 
of red “gumbo” soil, and still survive. Otherwise their entrances are bad and 
clumsily designed; they wear nickel-plated corsets in front and behind; their 
low-snouted, rustic hoods cramp the view, and they carry a raffle of oilcloth 
curtains with talc windows which have to be dug out from beneath the seat 
and fixed on clips and studs like washing on a line. Their many-ironed 
crinoline-like tops are practically fixtures; and their gears are almost as 
noisy as the advertisements that recommend them. 


A Cup of Coffee 


One realised these things on a trip from an up-country station to a coffee 
plantation — a small place of half a million bushes, whose headquarters 
were only four miles from everywhere. Here, man had visibly held down 
Nature. As far as the eye could reach, the evenly-spaced twelve-foot trees 
and their reddening berries covered the rolling downs. They blocked out 
every breath of air that might be stirring in the long straight rides, and 
seemed to mop up all sound. It was like burrowing through deep soft fur. 
We saw nobody except one Italian woman — a dot at first, overtaken 
between parallel lines of brush produced to infinity. They told me the coffee 
trees are portioned out, so many thousand to each family, who, in their own 
time and by their own arrangements, keep them in order. This done, at the 
stated seasons, the people are free to cultivate land on their own, and to 
raise what stock suits them. There was a village of labourers somewhere 
near, but we saw and heard no trace in the dense covert and silence of it all. 


The Still House 


Then we came to silence more profound — the utter quiet of an old, low- 
roofed, deep-verandahed house, sitting with its hands folded among its 
lawns, terraces, bathing-ponds, statues and flaming-flowered trees. Yes, this 
was the heart of things — Headquarters of Administration. The heart began 
to beat. Children’s voices, startlingly distinct, lifted themselves from behind 
hedges and tinted walls, and there appeared a watchful cohort of infantry, 
ranging from two to quite four feet high. It reconnoitred and dispersed, and 
its outcries, Comparing experiences, echoed in sheds and warehouses 
behind the walls. Then came swift, low-voiced, easy hospitality and 
kindness that dated, one felt, from — who knows how long ago? — when 
the house was new. 

The place had suffered changes and modernisation of course — was 
probably crowded with electric gadgets — possibly electric refrigerators 
which are standard fittings in San Paulo’s self-contained flats — but its 
deep breathing spirit, through all the low-lighted rooms, opening one out of 
another, drew from unaltering generations. One wanted to know about this 
house. Who had lived here in the old days? And particularly, who lived here 
now of nights? Obviously, one could not get much information in the 
course of a call for a cup of coffee. The House? Oh, the House was named 
so and so. It had belonged — always — to so-and-so. It made coffee, of 
course. 

It had made coffee for close on a hundred years. And before that, there 
had, of course, been a house there. “The same?” “But why not?” There was 
rich choice of early owners to fall back upon. The land might have been 
part of Joseph de Anchieta’s concession or personal conquest in 1560; or 
Joao Remalho’s in 1520; or some sworded and armoured de Souza of about 
the same epoch. One could look that up for oneself afterwards; but what 
one felt at the time, above the cups and cigarettes, was the maddening 
certainty that any old servitor in the immense kitchens probably knew the 
whole run of the succession (and its women-folk) as well as the very roof- 
beams did. But it was all locked up — in no way so important as our 
coffee’s flavour and blend. Of that coffee, it needs only be said that I 
discovered that I had never before tasted coffee. One can drink the magic 
stuff in big cups, each better than the last, and sleep blessedly afterwards. 
And it mightily helps to bring out the flavour of Brazilian cigarettes, which, 
like the coffee, are by themselves. But the House itself, the heavy-lidded, 
still House stood behind and above me, all the while, muttering that in the 
old days — for generations — a man was Master, King, and Judge here 
without appeal. What could reach him across the coffee except by his 


leave? Here he could bring his bride; here, if he chose, she would stay for 
ever. But now, the brides go to Rio, and Paris, and change their mothers’ 
old, flat-cut, silky Brazilian diamonds for hard-hearted modern stones. 
Somewhere near here (but I should not be shown it) the owners could bury 
their dead. Up these endless avenues of unbetraying trees friends and 
fellow-revellers rode and (again, I should not be shown it) there was a 
place, the House remembered it well, where disputes might be settled with 
sword or pistol in the cool dawnings. Who could judge a man — any more 
than the old bandeiras could be judged? Here — here — here — the House 
insisted — if one had eyes to see, one would find the heart of Old Brazil — 
its continuity, its reserves, its courtesies and its force. 

“All our coffee goes North in steamers to be blended for the European 
markets — Mocha is not a real coffee, but only a way of drying it. Yes! — 
When coffee is up, play is good at the Clubs. Our Government is trying to 
regulate and steady the price of coffee — keeps it in big warehouses — you 
have seen them down the line.” So the talk went round the table where our 
charioteer, stately as the rest, took his cigarette and his coffee; and the 
House and its furniture bore down on all with the weight of unutterable 
memories. 

There used to be a farmhouse not far from Cape Town, which, in the old 
days, was best left untenanted for a certain six weeks every year, because 
Visitors then arrived who needed the rooms, and, if you did not turn out, 
they evicted you. But, if you were not Dutch by race, they continued their 
diversions strictly in the Fourth Dimension, and you were not aware of 
them. I found myself taking great comfort in this thought, while I 
speculated what one night alone in this house would be like. 

Then I was shown what happens to the mounds of grey-green, tasteless 
berries, and how they are mixed together beneath great roofs whose piers 
and timberings are of priceless hard woods scarcely worth the naming. “Oh, 
yes. That is so-and-so wood; but I don’t know when it was put up. Our 
woods are a little difficult to get. They do not grow in blocks all of one 
kind, but here and there, on tree of one sort. So they have to be found one 
by one and when they are cut they have to be hauled through the forest, 
which is generally on a steep hill.” I had seen that much down the line and 
outside San Paulo which, during the war, fell back on firewood hacked and 
dragged out of the sides of precipitous and rotten-boned hills. The scars are 
healed over now by second-growth stuff, and look like smudges against the 
taller forest; but they say that the price of that fuel by the time it was 
delivered made even San Paulo wince. It had to be got, and the factories 


and the railways somehow or other kept going. “It taught us a good deal — 
the war did. And it gave San Paulo its chance.” Followed a general 
discussion on coffee, which showed that producers of staples love each 
other about as much as other specialists do. There were lands that grew 
coffee, certainly — yes, Kenya was one of them — but the output of each 
country lacked some subtlety of aroma or colour which — excellent though 
many brands undoubtedly were — just fell short of — And one was 
allowed to draw one’s own inferences. 

So have I heard, in the old days, Assam and Tirhoot tea-planters talk of 
eylon and vice versa, or critics bursting to explain to an uncurious public 
why A’s work is so good and B’s so very vile. There recurred to me the 
remark of an unguarded English tobacconist: “In our business everything 
boils down to a few big names for trade-marks and the rest is adulteration. 
We call it ‘blending.”‘ The drink they gave me at the House had nothing 
whatever to do with anything outside Brazil. 

Behind the warehouses lay vast, well-tended orchards, where, none the 
less, wastage of uncounted fruits rotted on the hot ground. “What can you 
do? They grow by the million. We send great numbers away. There are 
more left over — always. Yes, it was weeded a short time since. But, now 
you see!” The rampant vegetation was up and fighting already round the 
tree boles, with that terrifying minute suggestion — it is lower than a 
whimper — of earth sucking through moist lips. “And what would happen 
if you stopped cultivating for one year?” A slow sweep of the hand across 
the green leaves and grasping tendrils said it all. 


A Motor in the Wet 


The roar of our cars was a grateful return to the ordinaries of life. The 
House as we left it under the skirts of a low cloud, became (swiftly as a 
gipsy changes from a dark fortune-teller to a woman in a big hat) “just an 
old coffee fazenda — rather worth looking at,” and the clamour of the little 
children kept her in that humble attitude. Then, rain fell, as it does in the 
Tropics; and the red dirt tracks turned at once into ice. Our driver had 
brought his tyre-chains with him, but it was quite wetting enough to hang 
up a few of the inadequate side-curtains, and we returned, unchained, 
yawing — not merely skidding but skating — two foot at a slide — till we 
fetched up in some rut. 

Where two plantation rides crossed on rising ground, we saw a big brute 
of a loaded lorry, hardly held to her marks by a bull-necked negro driver, 


cramped at the disobedient wheel. She bucked up out of a background of 
wet coffee bush; cleared herself against the stormy skyline exactly like a 
schooner topping a big sea, fell off the wind, luffed up into it again, and 
dived over the crest in a spatter of red foam. 

We ourselves reached the railway station, and all the luxuries of modern 
travel, by grace of repeated miracles, in a toboggan which badly needed 
bailing. 


VI 
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“Such as in Ships” 


SUCH as in Ships and brittle Barks 
Into the Seas descend 
Shall learn how wholly on those Arks 
Our Victuals do depend. 
For, when a Man would bite or sup, 
Or buy him Goods or Gear, 
He needs must call the Oceans up, 
And move an Hemisphere. 


Consider, now, that Indian Weed 

Which groweth o’er the Main, 

With Teas and Cottons for our Need, 
And Sugar of the Cane — 

Their Comings We no more regard 

Than daily Corn or Oil: 

Yet, when Men waft Them Englandward, 
How infinite the Toil! 


Nation and People harvesteth 

The tropique Lands among, 

And Engines of tumultuous Breath 
Do draw the Yield along — 


Yea, even as by Hecatombs 
Which, presently struck down 
Into our Navies’ labouring Wombs 
Make Pennyworths in Town. 


A Drop in Traffic 


It has been related how we were hauled up the face of a two thousand 
foot difference in level which occurs rather abruptly on the road between 
Santos and San Paulo; and how we had been promised that we should be 
brought down respectably by rail. That was made the excuse for a paseo — 
what the Australian aborigine calls a “walk-about.” The railway that 
connected the two places said: “Certainly! Let there be an Inspection Car, 
with men to explain. We’ll show you a Line.” It was a foreign-owned and 
largely foreign-managed company which, by the terms of its Charter, is 
forbidden to pay more than a certain dividend. The rest has to be turned 
back into the business. Hence the tale that, when everything else has been 
painted three coats, its telegraph-poles will be carved, and gilt, and its 
ballast white-washed. 


The Essential Railway Man 


Except that it was more luxurious, the car might have been Indian, South 
African, or Canadian. It did not, by any means, go direct to the sea, but took 
the field at large, in order that one might look at things out of the 
observation-end, where the easy chairs are. Next to travelling through a 
summer port in an English Admiral’s own barge and watching abject Navy 
boats scuttling out of your light, there is nothing to equal Inspection Cars. 
You can do everything except run backwards for a second look, and 
everything you want to know is answered at once by the man who knows or 
made it. 

Not to mention that every new railway-run has its special flavours. 
Pulling out of San Paulo through the suburbs, the massy-built, spacious, 
clean stations, with their smells of varnished rolling-stock under hot sun, 
mixed freight, concrete, dust, blossoms, brick and tile works, and an 
underlying note of spicy sawn woods, went to the head at once. So did the 
talk of the men in the car who took, according to their offices, the courteous 


salutes of station-masters, road-gangs, and signallers, and, like all railway- 
men, carried on with their job meanwhile. For the line is always being 
straightened and improved and pampered at curves and junctions; and they 
talk it over like a mothers’ meeting. 

“Hello! There’s old Pereira. What’s he doing here?” “Straightening 
(number quoted) curve, and they’re damning your eyes down at (local 
Saint’s name) for those sidings we promised ‘em.” “I knew it. But we 
haven’t the room. If only we had bought land properly in the beginning!” It 
was the old wail of all present railways from Waterloo to Salt River — the 
inevitable result of cold feet among distant boards of directors, who thirty 
years ago turned down the pleadings of the men on the spot. 

About that same epoch a Traffic Superintendent, called Van Horne, 
explained to a passenger off an ocean liner which had just tied up to a pine- 
stump, how a wooden-trestled, raw-banked track, that sometimes reached 
Montreal in a week, would soon be an immensely important railway. And 
when his prophecy came true, he built a trifle of four hundred miles of track 
across Cuba to keep his hand in. His great ghost would have rejoiced in the 
talk and the chaff in the chairs by the observation-door. 

Railwaymen never know how to take holiday. They identify passing 
trains by their private numbers and official timings; and lengths of pet road- 
bed or experimental rails by the feel of them beneath the bogeys. In the 
intervals, they gibe at the colours of the passenger coaches of other lines; or 
explain how superior are their new pressed-steel freight cars — built, by the 
way, on East Indian models. We ran over several systems in our tour, 
electrified or steam, and on one branch, which had not yet made up its mind 
which to become, met a sway-backed wood-buming, “smoke-stacked,” 
little loco, ringing its bell. But it hauled a full load of mixed freight and 
passengers out of the hinterlands it served, and went off through the heat- 
haze, coughing, sparking, and tolling as though it were back among the 
cornfields of ancient Vermont. 


How Lines are Born 


It turned the talk to railway development, and how, in this land, you 
borrow some money and start a line from a terminus full of advertisements 
and daily papers, and go on and on with it till it runs up a tree. There you 
post a young man with orders to roost till the tide of produce and 
passengers rises and pushes the whole thing a few miles further into the 
unknown.” Room for railways in this country?” A quarter of a million — 


half a million — miles of ‘em wouldn’t be too much to begin with. 

“And is that how you do?” I asked. “Which tree do you run up ?” “We?” 
they replied all together, with no uncertain voice, “WE move the Coffee. 
We move so many thousand (or million) bags of it per diem (or minute). 
WE get the Coffee to Santos.” 

They do, indeed, but there came up in my head the memory of another 
line — in the milk trade — several miles long, laid out just below winter 
flood-mark of an English valley. At intervals, therefore, it is immobilised. 
On one such occasion I met a director, who said that six passengers and the 
milk-van were sitting, afar off, in cold water. “And what are you going to 
do?” said I. “Oh, the passengers can walk. (Do ‘em good.) But I’ve got to 
get the milk through. Do you know where one can borrow a pair of 
horses?” 

I did not contribute this tale. I listened to the men talking among 
themselves of construction, survey and improvement; to the names of 
engineers, forgotten by all but their likes, who gave their iron selves to one 
job, in the face of multiplied discouragements, won through on the position 
they had dug in on from the first, and went growling, but satisfied, to their 
graves. Such and such a bit of work, for instance, they owed to old So and 
So. Obstinate as any three mules, a terror in the office, but — damn it! — 
the end proved him right to the last cubic yard of dirt. Dead? Oh, long ago. 
Up the line somewhere in camp, or — was it down at Santos? They dwelt 
on the patience of other men in the beginnings to whom loss of time meant 
their very reputations, but who still kept their hard-held tempers, as well as 
their integrity, in the face of bribe and pressure. They spoke, too, of 
improvements and inventions which other men hatched out after long trial 
and experiment, and had then handed over to the Line as a matter of course. 
But one lighter tale, (I pray I may have got it correctly) sticks out from the 
rest. 


The Mosquito Specialist 


In the days before men had discovered how to deal with the nuisance, 
there was a stretch of construction which had to be abandoned to the 
mosquitoes. (The brutes were as large as stallions and neighed at their 
work.) News of the retreat went to England, where there was a man in 
authority who did not understand. Mosquitoes were “little foreign insects 
that flew about.” Men did not go out of their way for them. He said it was 
“absurd.” He was invited to “come and see.” So, in a tour that embraced 


greater interests, he took ship and visited that section of earthwork, and they 
gave him the very best breeding-ground on it for his camp and his bed, and 
everything else that was his. And, in the morning, when the young men 
came to bear away the spotted corpse, they were met by a passionless, 
unmarred person, who said: “Mosquitoes! What mosquitoes? I didn’t notice 
any mosquitoes. I knew it was absurd.” The Devil had arranged that this 
English-bred son of a roller-topped desk should be immune! There the tale 
stuck. Drawn corkscrews could get it no further! 


How it is done 


Then someone who knew about surveys pointed out that the landscape 
did not exactly favour the engineer. It was a huddle of aggravating, cramped 
hills; or downs with water-courses that demanded extravagant culverts; or 
soft-sided cuttings; or embankments alongside live slopes where, if the 
flaying rain once gets under the skin of them, the gangs clap down 
tarpaulins and hang on for dry weather. “Oh, not with us, of course. We’ve 
finished that sort of thing long ago. I mean the other Lines.” 

“Then, why do you all use such heavy rolling-stock?” I demanded. 
“Because everyone insists on luxury in travel.” When you think of it 
nothing is so merciless as a Democracy. A car-load of millionaires can be 
left out all night and they will only laugh; but reduced-rate excursionists 
must be treated with distinction. If they are not — human nature being what 
it is and this particular line foreign-owned and managed — public criticism 
is immediate, drastic, and eloquent. The big City itself is always wanting 
something; so are the manufacturing suburbs, which love to accumulate 
freight cars and load then at leisure; so are the small staple-producing 
centres all round. Transportation which is life, touches them at every point. 
Their various demands have to be sorted out in the wash, and care taken 
that everybody is equally offended, which is the sole secret of all 
administration. But every pound they import or export by sea has to come 
and go between Santos and San Paulo through a chute which drops two 
thousand feet in eleven kilometres from the table-land to the coast. 

We approached this escalator over the Line’s very best road-bed and 
fattest rails, which returned a clean, joyful note beneath the wheels. As we 
reached the region of mist that caps the range, and fills the dams of the 
electric works, the culverts and gutters grew larger and wider. 

We slid past a very great black north-country shunting yard, laid out 
over-hanging naked space. Its edge cut the horizon half-way up to the 


zenith; as though one stood on the crest of a gigantic dam that delivered 
into air. But the train we had belonged to was already broken up into blocks 
of three coaches, which seemed minded to go on. Other blocks of three 
pushed up from below this inexplicable finish-of-things, and began to form 
themselves into trains, like rod-animalculae under the miscroscope. “Now”, 
said the men,” We’ll let her go on down, and lay our car up out of the way 
on this spur.” We creaked round a ledge and halted broadside on to blue- 
black abysses, flanked by forested mountains. 

Somewhere at the bottom was a glare of sun through mist, and a prospect 
of illimitable ravines. A heap of rubbish lay near our foot-board. A man 
who knew about hard woods identified the different sorts, and touched a 
root with his foot. It went down and down as a suicide rolls over a cliff. 
There was a note in the air of some immense stringed instrument, under-run 
by a touch of crying metal. It came from the yard, and when we loafed over 
there, we saw that it was sung by wire cables running over sheaves in the 
centre of tracks that pitched off the end of the yard, just as water pitches out 
of a spillway, and vanished round a corner. The sheaves were set at various 
angles to humour the ringing, humming cables. Layers of oily air wandered 
up from Santos till one almost smelt the steamers down there. 


Suddenly the cables stopped for a few minutes; a special type of loco 
with an exaggerated belly took charge of its appointed block of coaches and 
drew them neatly above the stilled rope. A bell tinkled; there was a jar from 
the loco gripping the rope; it moved on once more, and the procession went 
over the spillway. 

They told me that all trains are broken up into these threes, and worked 
down the drop, up-coaches balancing the down — worked on the cable 
through five separate hauling-stations, by locomotives who are mostly grips 
and brakes. The grips lay hold of the wire of each stretch, till near the end 
of it; then they release and pick up the next stretch and so on down to the 
bottom. If the cable snaps and the wire jumps the sheaves and wraps round 
wheels and things, the loco-brakes, plus those of the three coaches, ought to 
bring everything up at once. Nothing, it was demonstrated, could be 
simpler, and to prove it, traffic kept pouring in behind us, broke up into 
threes and pitched over, while the disintegrated up-traffic coalesced into 
complete trains and pounded on for San Paulo, with the passengers all 
reading their papers inside. 


The Pulse of the Machine 


“And what works the cable?” “A Corliss! Come and look at him.” There 
are many beautiful man-made things in God’s world, but among the most 
perfect for Strength, Beauty and Silence is a thousand-horse Corliss engine 
at its duty. 


This one lived by himself. In front of him were the huge grooved drums 
on which his section of cable ran, evenly, slowly to all appearance, and 
noiselessly. High up on his back was the bridge of an ocean-liner — dials, 
levers and electric bells complete, and one lone man at his trick. He was 
linked with the next station down the chute, and stood untouchable as a 
priest, while the cables coming up tautened themselves, took the rim of the 
drum, and went out into the open, stiff as the shafts of sunrise, and the 
clock-pointers told out the minutes and seconds of ascent and descent. An 
almost inaudible click of levers settled these matters. 

“Does it ever stop?” I whispered. “For a few hours between midnight and 
morning. That’s when we change and repair. Sundays? Oh, no! Sunday 
means excursion-traffic from both ends. I wonder how the old Brighton and 
South Coast would like having to drop their Pullmans down ten Devils 
Dykes into Hove. And, if there’s three minutes delay up here, San Paulo 
wants to know whether we’re asleep. We handle our freight at night mostly. 
In any weather? What do you think? Naturally, you can’t see your hand 
before your face in real rain. And we live in a shower-bath at times, here.” 


A Shift of Scenery? 


He told a tale of a big engine-fitting that had to be shifted and replaced in 
the scanty four-hour lull of traffic. All the actors rehearsed the drill till they 
were timed perfect, and knew to the split second when to lay hands on their 
properties. At the instant traffic laid off, they leapt on to a stage, lighted as 
no theatre dares to be; unbolted, jacked up, and slung clear what they had 
to; and sweated the new part into place, effective for its duty, on the very 
tick when the two towns woke up and wanted to go trading and travelling, 
and wooing and bathing, same as yesterday. It was an epic. I had the honour 
of being introduced to Ulysses, who had laid it all out in advance; to 
Chiron, who had had to rein in his steam-horses and swore a lot; and to 
Achilles, who said it could never be done to time, but took off most of his 
apparel to make sure that it should be. Translated out of the Greek, they 
were untemperamental Yorkshiremen and Scots; for the reason that all vital 


bearings in human machinery must run on the hardest jewels in the market. 

“And now, if you please, we’ll go down.” On which our car joined two 
friends and ducked over the spillway into tropical heat and scenery, to the 
music of the skirling sheaves. 

There must be worse railway country in the world; but I had not seen 
any. Every yard of those fallacious mountain-sides conspired against man 
from the almost vertical slopes out of sight above, to the quite vertical 
ravines below. One could not help admiring the fiend’s own skill with 
which water always attacks the weakest points of trestle-abutments, tunnel- 
mouths, and curves. All pitches and banks were flashed, stoned, concreted, 
and, where possible, diverted; the guttering was ample as town-cisterns and 
the culverts corresponded. All ground that offered room for anything, 
except a snow-shed, had been brought into the fighting-line. Nothing in 
Nature was trusted to stay put or to be left unwatched. And there were steel 
trestles that launched out across gulfs where you could drop a hundred feet 
into fifty-foot forest before your rolling-stock really began to roll. 

The whole section was a work that, properly, one ought to have studied 
on foot, with guides and alpenstocks, instead of from an easy chair. I think 
the men liked showing off their bad child. One of them observed to an 
equal: “Now in the Argentine, nothing much matters. It’s all flat, and you 
can see your train coming over the curve of the world.” “Yes, but how about 
the Cordilleras, old man?” “Ah, that’s different, but, anyhow, they’ve got 
rock there. You can blast all day if you like.” “I didn’t like. I don’t like 
earthquake-country.” At this point a man swung off at a hauling-station that 
clung to the side of the track by pure suction. I know that he went to make 
sure that the throb of its winding-gear had not unseated the vacuum, but he 
told me he was “looking at a bit of track for himself,” and I saw the staff on 
that eagle’s nest of a platform stiffen in the sun. 

We had risen seven or eight degrees of heat in a quarter of an hour’s 
drop. When we reached the flat ground near Santos and the respectable loco 
who took us there; the shut mountains behind us showed no sign by, or 
through, what miracles we had descended. 


VII 


A WORLD APART 


A People with their own God 
How the Founders’ Strain Survives 
A World by Itself 
Brazil’s Mystery and Wonders in review 
introduction 
notes on the text 
Two Races 


I SEEK not what his soul desires. 

He dreads not what my spirit fears. 
Our Heavens have shown us separate fires. 
Our dooms have dealt us differing years. 


Our daysprings and our timeless dead 
Ordained for us and still control 
Lives sundered at the fountain-head, 
And distant, now, as Pole from Pole. 


Yet, dwelling thus, these worlds apart, 
When we encounter each is free 

To bare that larger, liberal heart 

Our kin and neighbours seldom see. 


(Custom and code compared in jest — 
Weakness delivered without shame — 

And certain common sins confessed 

Which all men know, and none dare blame.) 


E’en so it is, and well content 

It should be so a moment’s space, 
Each finds the other excellent, 

And — runs to follow his own race! 


A World by Itself 


It happened to me to be taken in a mute electric launch among islands 
and waterways, fringed with purple and gold turbanned forest trees, and a 
whole undergrowth of striving vegetation. Here and there thickets of 
guavas, run wild, appeared beside the royal bamboos; and breadths of lost 
pasture tilted steeply from the woods to the winding waters. The islands 
closed behind us till all sense of direction was lost, or ushered us into 
miniature lakes within this lake. Once we stole up a dead-end, hung with 
lianas, where a little waterfall, in palest green light, babbled to itself as it 
dropped, slow-descending scallops of silver down an emerald rock-face. 
Yet the fairy islands were but tops of little hills, and the waterways valleys 
of land, which twenty years before had been sunk up to make a lake to feed 
some hydro-electric works for Rio. 

At this point a blunt, wary head broke water without sound and a 
nightmare rat, four foot long, ran up a bank. They said he was a capybara 
— a worthless rodent who harboured the carapata which gives trouble to 
cattle. This gentleman turned out to be a cow-tick about the size of a pea, 
and I had met his brethren before among cattle in Asia — the very same 
cattle, hump and all, as grazed round the countryside here. So, what with 
him once again, and the Sacred Cow where one didn’t expect her, and the 
capybara-heads that were copied from alligator-heads, and hot spice breaths 
out of the woods, the day was a confusion of overlapping wonders. It ended 
in an Assam planter’s bungalow; minute jewelled birds flashing round the 
trumpet-flowers till the bats came on, and every night-blossom gave its soul 
to the globed stars. 

There were iced, sliced mangoes for breakfast, and thereafter a joyous 
family of young folk played like trouts in the big bathing-pool, and scarcely 
troubled comment when the corpse of a vicious little snake was swept down 
a gutter. “All right! He’s dead,” said Fourteen in a pair of shorts, and 
returned to diving after plates. One comes into pleasant lives like these the 
world over, where young folk ride and swim by nature; and the elders talk 
in the deep moon-slashed verandahs. But how is one to translate this 
adequately? Or what follows? 

There was a gathering, in a big city, of the local survivors of a South 
American contingent, which came over to the War. They were joyous and 
sincere, but each must have carried his own bitterness or nostalgia beneath 


all the light and laughter. “Joking apart, what life was it for them?” And the 
answer, with local insets and allusions, was: “It’s a good life. It is a good 
life. Of course we grouse at it, but on the whole it’s as good a life as you 
can want. There’s no need to be sick, and there’s no need for separations if 
the money runs to it. But it’s full of temptations, you know, whether one has 
money or not.” With which one must be content. Another gathering 
elsewhere was made up of some of the English men, women, and children 
at ease after the day’s work in a beautiful Club. Here one seemed to come a 
little closer to hints and half-confidences of life. But convention — more’s 
the pity — forbids cross-examining people as they pass, and asking them: 
“How do you truly live? What do you think about things here — business, 
marketing, servants, children’s ailments, education, and everything else?” 
So the river of faces flows placidly enough, and one can only guess at what 
underlies the ripples and dimples. 


The Brazilian and his Possessions 


The Brazilians I met were interested in and entirely abreast of outside 
concerns, but these did not make their vital world. Their God — they jested 
— was a Brazilian. He gave them all they wanted and more at a pinch. For 
instance, once when their coffee-crop exceeded bounds, He sent a frost at 
the right moment, which cut it down a quarter and comfortably steadied the 
markets. And the vast inland countries were full of everything that anyone 
wanted, all waiting to be used in due time. During the War, when they were 
driven in upon themselves for metals, fibres, and such, they would show a 
sample to an Indian and ask him: “Where does one find more of this?” Then 
he would lead them there. But, possessing these things, they gave one to 
understand, does not imply their immediate development by 
concessionaires. Brazil was a huge country, a half or third of which was still 
untapped. It would attend to itself in time. After a while, one fancied that, 
somewhere at the back of the scenes, there was the land-owning breed’s 
dislike of the mere buyer and seller of commodities, which suggested an 
aristocratic foundation to the national fabric. 

The elaborate rituals of greeting and parting among ordinary folk pointed 
the same way. Life being large, and the hours easy-winged, they expatiate 
in ceremonial. On the other hand, widespread national courtesy is generally 
due to some cogent reason. I asked if that reason existed here. Oh yes. 
Naturally. Their people resented above all things rudeness, lack of 
consideration, and injury to their “face.” It annoyed them. Sometimes it 


made them see red. Then there would be trouble. Therefore, mutual 
accomodation from highest to humblest was the rule. 


Carnival in Rio 


I had proof of this later at Carnival time, when the city of Rio went stark 
crazy. They dressed themselves in every sort of fancy-kit; they crowded 
into motors; they bought unlimited paper serpentines, which, properly 
thrown, unroll five fathoms at a flick; and for three days and three nights 
did nothing except circulate and congregate and bombard their neighbours 
with these papers and squirts of direful scent. (I made good practice against 
five angels in orange and black; a car-load of small boys not very disguised 
as young devils; and a lone, coroneted divinity in turquoise and silver.) The 
pavements were blocked with foot-folk all bearing serpentines, and wearing 
their fancy in clothes. City organisations and guilds assembled and poured 
out of their quarters, in charge of huge floats and figures, which were 
guarded by amateur cavalry; and companies of negro men and women 
fenced themselves inside a rope which all held, formed barbaric cohorts and 
platoons of red, green and yellow, and so advanced, shaking earth and air 
with the stamp and boom of immemorial tunes as they Charlestoned 
through the crowds. It was Africa — essential and unabated. The forty-foot 
floats that cruised high above the raging sea dealt raw-handedly with 
matters that the Press might have been too shy to discuss — such as a 
certain State railway, which is said to be casual in its traffic. Hence it was 
represented by twin locomotives butting like rams. To all appearance, the 
populace was utterly in charge of everything, and one bored one’s way, a 
yard at a time, into it, while it shouted whatever came into its well-informed 
head, and plastered everybodywith confetti. The serpentines hung like 
wreckage after flood on the branches of trees in the avenues; lay in rolls and 
fringes on the streets like seaweed on a beach; and were tangled and heaped 
over the bows of the cars till these resembled hay-carts of the operatic 
stage. But at no time, and in no place, was there anything approaching 
disorder, nor any smell of liquor. At two o’clock of the last night I saw a 
forty-foot avenue masked from kerb to kerb with serpentines and confetti. 
At five that same morning they were utterly gone — with the costumes and 
the revellers. There wasn’t even a headache hanging over in the clean air! 
Talking of this, people told me that drink was not a Brazilian failing, nor, as 
the state of the streets after Carnival proved, did men normally throw litter 
about. For one thing, they were racially neat-handed, as those are who deal 


in strong sunlight with wood, fibres, cane and rattan; and their fight against 
fever in the past had most practically taught them tidiness. Unpleasant 
things happen to the householder to-day if his cisterns and rubbish-heaps 
attract mosquitos in the city, and hard-handed Municipal chiefs see that he 
pays up. And that is the reason why it is so hard to find a bad smell in Rio. 


A Song at Twilight 


Intellectually, the younger writers seem to orient themselves on France, 
and in the renewed discovery of, and delight in, their own land, which is 
moving many of them to-day, words are used with Gallic rigour and 
precision. 

I had had the privilege of hearing an oration at their Academy in literary 
Portuguese, which carried the dignity, cadence and clarity of age-old 
culture, as the tones of a musical glass carry the twin mysteries of fire and 
water. Later on, I listened to a popular ditty, sung at a gathering of friends 
by a girl with a mandoline. (“I think it comes from the North — from the 
Dry Country, where they sing to their cattle at night.”) A warm rain was 
falling outside, heavy-scented from the gardens of Petropolis, and its half- 
tones exquisitely balanced the spirit of the old house, the shining ancient 
furniture, the priceless smooth silver, and, in some magic way, the ease and 
poise of the company. The girl’s pale face was thrown up by reflected light; 
and three or four young men behind her strummed in and out of the tune 
with their mandolines as required. Every soul in the company knew the 
burden; and its dead-simple, heart-breaking wail did not need to be 
translated to a stranger. It was followed by a rattling, tearing negro melody 
— no relation whatever to “coon-stuff” — evidently quite as well-known. 
(It came out of lordly, untouched Bahia, where, I fancy, the old heart of the 
land beats strongly). One could hear the West Coast drums thudding behind 
the strings, while one watched the feet tapping the floor and the faces lit by 
the associations of the jingling words. (Most likely their ayahs had sung it 
to them when they were babies.) For just those few instants one felt nearer 
Brazil than one had ever been before. I put this notion to a freind, and 
added: “But you are not an easy people to arrive at.” 

“Tsn’t that because you always think of us as Spanish? We are not. We are 
Portuguese by origin — out of a Portugal that is dead. What a Portugal it 
must have beenl But it has left its mark on us.” 

That seems reasonable, too. The Brazilian has been established here four 
hundred years and more, beneath skies that play the deuce with book- 


bindings, watches, and road-beds. Yet his national fibre from end to end 
seems to have kept one character. It was laid down by a collection of as 
outrageous sea-thieves as ever sailed from Bristol or Plymouth in the same 
age. They allied themselves unhesitatingly with any strain they met inland, 
or, later, bought from the opposite coast. They feared nothing except their 
own Church, and that sparingly; and they set up stolid duplicates of the 
architecture of their native country in the face of the desperate forests and 
rivers into, and up which, they vanished. For great whiles they lived outside 
the minds of mankind and the knowledge of change, waging their own wars 
against whomsoever the Trade Winds fetched to their coasts; while Death 
fought all intruders impartially. Their first Emperor was convoyed to them 
by an obscure organisation called the British Navy, in the days when 
Napoleon was making too many Rings in Europe. Their last — not so many 
years since — went to Europe on holiday, leaving behind him a female 
relative with full Powers of Attorney. She, moved by noblest motives, freed 
at a stroke of the pen, a few hundred thousand slaves, who were in process 
of being freed by quota. These rebelled, and, after some discussion, Brazil 
parted from her Emperor with expressions of high esteem on both sides, 
and adopted a Democratic Constitution. Mercifully, slow and bad 
communications over immense distances, and a soothing climate, prevented 
this from doing too much harm. The antecedents of the national life had 
settled the Colour question, so that men could draw easily on the better and 
provide against the worst in the White, Red, and Black strands which knit 
the thread of their fate. The God of Brazil had further arranged that the 
Banana should take the place of the Dole, and that two garments should be 
ample for most men most of the year round. With the edge of all food, 
clothing, and housing problems thus blunted, and the size and strength of 
his heaven and earth enforcing on the richest inhabitant a certain simplicity 
of soul, Politics, in the baser sense of the word, became rather a risky, but 
high-class sport. 

The Brazilian will tell you that his country is full of “graft”. He knows 
nothing of the deep-seated spiritual corruption of some sorts of “social 
service”. He grows — as men do when they talk to utter strangers — rather 
proud of his national enormities, and gives them full-dress names. That is a 
pity, because the Latin runs as naturally to grandiose terms as the Anglo- 
Saxon to those of belittlement. What an Englishman or citizen of the U.S. 
would call “trouble” or “fuss” is here a Revolution, and covers equally the 
performances of a bandit of Indian extraction who knocks about the interior 
stealing cattle till he is shot, or the upheaval of regiments whose officers 


consider that their merits have been overlooked. This is a large country, in 
which revolutions can revolve unhampered. The people who engineer them 
are professionals, accepting special risks and judged by special codes. The 
material damage is a fleabite compared with what follows “direct action” in 
other lands. The worst that arrives is theft of public funds by a known 
individual — followed by his flight to Europe. Such matters are 
uncamouflaged by talk about lofty motives, or political exigencies, because 
this is a direct-minded people and has heard it all before. (That, too, is why 
Latins so seldom appear in police courts as victims of the confidence-trick.) 
Moreover, larger schemes and undertakings for the development of Brazil 
are coming on, and with them a feeling that “graft” is getting beneath the 
dignity of things — and men. 


The Uses of Gambling 


Unless it be the French, I have never met a race quicker to see their own 
weaknesses or to turn them to advantage. Here is an instance: They will 
gamble continuously and from their youth — just like the English. But their 
Governments give them a straight chance, daily, at the Federal or State 
lotteries. Side by side with the legitimate gamble is an illegal fascinating 
play called “The Beasts”, in which the numbers from 0 to 90 are split into 
groups of four, each group being presided over by an Animal God — Lion, 
Cock, Dog, and so on. If the beast you have staked on controls two or more 
of the final figures of the State’s winning lottery number for the day, you 
are paid in proportion. Prices are fitted to the shallowest purse; but though, 
as has been said, the Banana takes the place of the Dole, it is not current 
coin. Therefore, to play The Beasts, a man must follow some occupation 
which fetches real money. Thus the system provides daily incentive towards 
honest toil as well as those dreams of unearned wealth which salt life. But 
rich and poor alike enjoy social luxuries on the most ample scale. They 
have just finished a triple-track racecourse in one of the suburbs of Rio, 
which holds all the beauty, colour, and design that can be worked into one 
landscape. Forested hills run down to it; fantastic mountain-tops watch it; 
and ocean-going liners glide along one side of it; so that wherever the eye 
turns there are fresh marvels. The Argentine, which thinks that it knows 
something about racing, is filled with envy just now; and revenges itself by 
whispering that Brazil hasn’t any really good horses. 


The Brazilian takes his play, as he takes life, in his stride, and his quick 


speech and gestures do not reach back to his mind. He has studied samples 
of every nationality established under his skies these many, many years. He 
has been used to the English trader for generations, and there are many 
English-stock families, who long ago attached themselves to the national 
fortunes — bi-lingual folks with two sides to their heads, who act as 
unofficial interpreters and ambassadors at a financial or commercial pinch. 
The old experienced mercantile firms also send out the type of Englishman 
most likely to be acceptable. For the Brazilian has not yet reached the 
impersonality of ideal “business”. If he likes you as an individual, he will 
do more than anything for you. If he doesn’t, he will do less than nothing. If 
he knows little about you, but perceives that you have manner and a few 
trifles of that sort, he will wait and see. And he has heaps of leisure. 

Nevertheless, in the course of a hundred years or so of trade, the English 
community seems to have picked up a reputation in Brazil for honesty and 
punctuality; and had Moscow permitted England to get to work after the 
War, business between the countries might now be more prosperous. When 
one comes across little scattered English communities trying to overtake the 
consequences of the General Strike, in the teeth of rending competition and 
derision, one realises how superbly engineered that strike was, and how — 
despite our comic Press — very far from humorous. 

On these matters, as on many others, the Brazilian keeps his own 
counsel. The consciousness of his amazing potential wealth may have 
something to do with his calm; or he may merely prefer to manage his own 
affairs in his own way. He has relations with other Republics on the 
continent to think about; his most vital immigration questions to work out 
by trial and error; and occasional inter-State difficulties and arguments to 
compose. One State perhaps remembers that it pays most of the Federal 
taxation, and wants to know what it gets in return. A third, half the size of 
Germany, hints that the national future will be secured if its own transport 
schemes are immediately put through on an open cheque. Somewhere at the 
back of beyond all this, a man is spending his life and genius to make 
Indians make roads in rubber districts. Whereupon the big cities, who never 
see further than the town’s end, ask all the Newspaper Gods how this sort of 
thing can be expected to pay; or a new manufacturing suburb sings out that 
it has fallen into the hands of bloodless concessionaires, and must have all 
its contracts revised. If this be not enough for a morning’s work, there is the 
chance of the seasonal movement of staples — coffee, cocoa, or sugar — 
congesting a railway or two; or some port, Cape Horn way, hanging up a 
hundred and fifty ships at one strike whose repercussion echoes all up the 


Amazon. 

These affairs are dealt with by deliberate, urbane men, with intimate 
knowledge of each other’s thoughts and ways. Their sentences are a little 
longer and better finished than ours, but there is nothing visionary in their 
ideas of the future. Railways and roads — now that cars have come, the 
road equally with the rail — are the country’s prime need. (“Aeroplanes, 
too, if possible, but, you see, our forests make landings difficult. Unlike 
Australia.”) Communities, of whatever stock, should not be isolated too 
long. They grow to forget things. Within certain limits it has been 
discovered which races do best on the land; but further experiments are in 
progress. You will find samples of every race somewhere or other. 
Eventually they will become Brazilians. Not by pressure or exhortation — 
the land is too big for that. The land itself will do it — in time. 

As regards their neighbours on the South American continent? They 
understand their ideas and are understood by them. Misunderstandings with 
them in the past? A few, of course. That was the tradition of the age. Time 
has gone by for this sort of play now. The future belongs, indubitably, to 
“business”, and the Southern Continent knows that. There are many sorts of 
business. But all business leads to making The Brazils. All of which was 
more or less common form. 


Then I asked of a philosopher, who was not in any administration, 
whether the blast of a trumpet blown, say on the Mediterranean, could reach 
to where we then stood. He smiled and answered that that was possible. 
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The Captains of Old 


As the homeward steamer worked out of the Bay, the memories of the 
past wonderful weeks began to sort themselves. The rails, the motors, the 
factories, the sumptuous hotels and luxurious houses in which one had so 
rejoiced faded out. The faces of the deliberate and urbane administrators 
grew clearer; so did some hanging breadths of forest range, and a twilight 
canyon filled with solemn wavering fireflies. So did an immense roar of 
rapids heared through a choking hot night. 

The coasts, up which our steamer marched, withdrew from us, till we 
closed in on the southern end of those blinding sand-beaches “much like 
linnen cloth when it is in whiting” which, the old-time pilots advised, 


marked “where thou mayest be bold to bear into Bahia.” 

Bahia stood out sweating and effulgent in the sun blaze. She guards a 
good deal of the magic of The Brazils; for you must understand that from 
thence, all along north to Pernambuco, one strikes into the ghost-track of 
the crazy, ill-found, little ships that followed one another through the 
centuries, their crews devoured by scurvy afloat and sincere horror of devils 
ashore, their leaders as ignorant as they, and their saloon passengers certain 
Captain-adventurers to whom uncaring Portugal had granted territories 
huger than European kingdoms. They were narrow, violent, without scruple 
— some trained in the dark and bloody school of their East Indies — every 
one of them aware that to win anything you must stake all. They threw 
themselves on that coast and, despite the evil that they did, laid down 
nothing less than the foundations of a single-minded, single-tongued power 
over three and a quarter million square miles. That is the mystery of it all! 
The old French-Canadian Seignories, the Dutch and English North 
American Plantations are interesting historically, but their origins have long 
since been overlaid by events and men. According to precedent, this should 
have been the case in Brazil, too. But it is not. 

Behind all the luxury, progress and development, the demands of this or 
that school of thought, or the clamour of new-landed aliens, one feels the 
certain spirit of the first Captains and Bandeiras — Rings and Armies — 
hid but waiting — as the live coal waits under a season’s ashes — to 
rekindle and dominate this most fascinating and mysterious world apart. 
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The Absent-Minded Beggar 


When you’ve shouted “Rule Britannia,” when you’ve sung “God save the 
Queen,” 
When you’ ve finished killing Kruger with your mouth, 
Will you kindly drop a shilling in my little tambourine 
For a gentleman in khaki going South? 
He’s an absent-minded beggar, and his weaknesses are great — 
But we and Paul must take him as we find him — 
He is out on active service, wiping something of a slate — 
And he’s left a lot of little things behind him! 
Duke’s son — cook’s son — son of a hundred kings — 
(Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay!) 
Each of ‘em doing his country’s work 
(and who’s to look after his things?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, 


and pay — pay — pay! 


There are girls he married secret, asking no permission to, 
For he knew he wouldn’t get it if he did. 

There is gas and coals and vittles, and the house-rent falling due, 
And it’s more than rather likely there’s a kid. 

There are girls he walked with casual. They’ ll be sorry now he’s gone, 
For and absent-minded beggar they will find him, 

But it ain’t the time for sermons with the winter coming on. 
We must help the girl that Tommy’s left behind him! 

Cook’s son — Duke’s son — son of a belted Earl — 
Son of Lambeth publican — it’s all the same today! 

Each of them doing the country’s work 
(and who’s to look after the girl?) 

Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, 


and pay — pay — pay! 


They are families by thousands, far too proud to beg or speak, 
And they’ll put their sticks and bedding up the spout, 


And they’ll live on half o’ nothing, paid ‘em punctual once a week, 
“Cause the man that earns the wage is ordered out. 
He’s an absent-minded beggar, but he heard his country call, 
And his reg’ment didn’t need to send to find him! 
He chucked his job and joint it — so the job before us all 
Is to help the home that Tommy’s left behind him! 
Duke’s job — cook’s job — gardener, baronet, groom, 
Mew’s or palace or paper-shop, there’s someone gone away! 
Each of ‘em doing his country’s work 
(and who’s to look after the room?) 
Pass the hat and for your credit’s sake, 


and pay — pay — pay! 


Let us manage so as later, we can look him in the face, 
And tell him — what he’d very much prefer — 
That, while he saved the Empire, his employer saved his place, 
And his mates (that’s you and me) looked out for her. 
He’s and absent-minded beggar and he may forget it all, 
But we do not want his kiddies to remind him 
That we sent ‘em to the workhouse while their daddy hammered Paul, 
So we’ll help the homes that Tommy left behind him! 
Cook’s home - Duke’s home — home of millionaire, 
(Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay!) 
Each of ‘em doing his country’s work 
(and what have you got to spare?) 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake 


and pay — pay — pay! 


The Advertisement 


In the Manner of the Earlier English 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Whether to wend through straight streets strictly, 
Trimly by towns perfectly paved; 

Or after office, as fitteth thy fancy, 

Faring with friends far among fields; 

There is none other equal in action, 

Sith she is silent, nimble, unnoisome, 

Lordly of leather, gaudily gilded, 

Burgeoning brightly in a brass bonnet, 

Certain to steer well between wains. 


Akbar’s Bridge 


“The Debt” 

JELALUDIN MUHAMMED AKBAR, Guardian of Mankind, 
Moved his standards out of Delhi to Jaunpore of lower Hind, 

Where a mosque was to be builded, and a lovelier ne’er was planned; 
And Munim Khan, his Viceroy, slid the drawings ‘neath his hand. 


(High as Hope upsheered her out-works to the promised Heavens above. 
Deep as Faith and dark as Judgment her unplumbed foundations dove. 
Wide as Mercy, white as moonlight, stretched her forecourts to 

the dawn; 
And Akbar gave commandment, “Let it rise as it is drawn.”) 


Then he wearied-the mood moving-of the men and things he ruled, 
And he walked beside the Goomti while the flaming sunset cooled, 
Simply, without mark or ensign-singly, without guard and guide, 
Till he heard an angry woman screeching by the river-side. 


“Twas the Widow of the Potter, a virago feared and known 

In haste to cross the ferry, but the ferry-man had gone. 

So she cursed him and his office, and hearing Akbar’s tread, 
(She was very old and darkling) turned her wrath upon his head. 


But he answered-being Akbar-”Suffer me to scull you 0’er.” 
Called her “Mother,” stowed her bundles, worked the clumsy 
scow from shore, 
Till they grounded on a sand-bank, and the Widow loosed her mind; 
And the stars stole out and chuckled at the Guardian of Mankind 


“Oh, most impotent of bunglers! Oh, my daughter’s daughter’s brood 
Waiting hungry on the threshold; for I cannot bring their food, 

Till a fool has learned his business at their virtuous grandma’s cost, 
And a greater fool, our Viceroy, trifles while her name is lost! 


“Munim Khan, that Sire of Asses, sees me daily come and go 


As it suits a drunken boatman, or this ox who cannot row. 
Munim Khan, the Owl’s Own Uncle-Munim Khan, the Capon’s seed, 
Must build a mosque to Allah when a bridge is all we need! 


“Eighty years I eat oppression and extortion and delays- 

Snake and crocodile and fever, flood and drouth, beset my ways. 
But Munim Khan must tax us for his mosque whate’ er befall; 

Allah knowing (May He hear me!) that a bridge would save us all! “ 


While she stormed that other laboured and, when they touched 
the shore, 
Laughing brought her on his shoulder to her hovel’s very door. 
But his mirth renewed her anger, for she thought he mocked the weak; 
So she scored him with her talons, drawing blood on either cheek.... 


Jelaludin Muhammed Akbar, Guardian of Mankind, 

Spoke with Munim Khan his Viceroy, ere the midnight stars declined- 
Girt and sworded, robed and jewelled, but on either cheek appeared 
Four shameless scratches running from the turban to the beard. 


“Allah burn all Potters’ Widows! Yet, since this same night was young, 
One has shown me by sure token, there was wisdom on her tongue. 
Yes, I ferried her for hire. “Yes,” he pointed, “I was paid.” 

And he told the tale rehearsing all the Widow did and said. 


And he ended, “Sire of Asses-Capon-Owl’s Own Uncle-know 

I-most impotent of bunglers-1-this ox who cannot row- 

I-Jelaludin Muhammed Akbar, Guardian of Mankind- 

Bid thee build the hag her bridge and put our mosque from out 
thy mind.” 


So ‘twas built, and Allah blessed it; and, through earthquake, 
flood, and sword, 

Still the bridge his Viceroy builded throws her arch o’er Akhar’s 
Ford! 


An Almanac Of Twelve Sports 


By William Nicholson with poetry by Rudyard Kipling 1898 


January. 

Sunday 2 9 16 23 30 
Monday 3 10 17 24 31 
Tuesday 4 11 18 25 — 
Wednesday 5 12 19 26 — 
Thursday 6 13 20 27 — 
Friday 7. 14 21 28 — 
Saturday 1 8 15 22 29 — 
February. 

Sunday 6 13 20 27 
Monday 7. 14 21 28 
Tuesday 1 8 15 22 — 
Wednesday 2 9 16 23 — 
Thursday 3 10 17 24 — 
Friday 4 11 18 25 — 
Saturday 5 12 19 26 — 
March. 

Sunday 6 13 20 27 
Monday 7. 14 21 28 
Tuesday 1 8 15 22 29 
Wednesday 2 9 16 23 30 
Thursday 3 10 17 24 31 

Friday 4 11 18 25 — 
Saturday 5 12 19 26 — 

April. 


Sunday 3 10 17 24 


Monday 4 11 18 25 
Tuesday 5 12 19 26 
Wednesday 6 13 20 27 
Thursday 7 14 21 28 
Friday 1 8 15 22 29 
Saturday 2 9 16 23 30 
May. 
Sunday 1 8 15 22 29 
Monday 2 9 16 23 30 
Tuesday 3 10 17 24 31 
Wednesday 4 11 18 25 — 
Thursday 5 12 19 26 — 
Friday 6 13 20 27 — 
Saturday 7 14 21 28 — 
June. 
Sunday 5 12 19 26 
Monday 6 13 20 27 
Tuesday 7 14 21 28 
Wednesday 1 8 15 22 29 
Thursday 2 9 16 23 30 
Friday 3 10 17 24 — 
4 


Saturday 11 18 25 — 

Here is a horse to tame — Here is a gun to handle — God knows you can 
enter the game If yov’ll only pay for the same, And the price of the game is 
a candle — One single flickering candle! 


1898. 

July. 

Sunday 3 10 17 24 31 
Monday 4 11 18 25 — 
Tuesday 5 12 19 26 — 
Wednesday 6 13 20 27 — 
Thursday 7 14 21 28 — 
Friday 1 8 15 22 29 — 


Saturday 
August. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
September. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
October. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
November. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
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16 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


23 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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28 
29 
30 
31 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


27 
28 
29 
30 


30 
31 


December. 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


WO MON DU A 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Hunting. 


Certes it is a noble sport And men have quitted selle and swum for’t, But I 
am of a meeker sort And I prefer Surtees in comfort. 

Reach down my “Handley Cross” again. My run, where never danger lurks, 
is With Jorrocks and his deathless train Pigg, Binjimin and Arterxerxes! 





January. 


Coursing. 
Most men harry the world for fun — Each man seeks it a different way But 
“of all daft devils under the sun A grey’ound’s the daftest” said Jorrocks J. 





February. 


Racing. 

The horse is ridden — the jockey rides — The backers back — the owners 
own But ... there are lots of things besides, And I should leave this play 
alone. 





March. 


Boating. 

The Pope of Rome he could not win From pleasant meat and pleasant sin 
These who, in honour’s hope, endure Lean days and lives enforced pure. 
These who, replying not, submit Unto the curses of the Pit Which he that 
rides (O greater shame!) Flings forth by number not by name... Could 
Triple Crown or Jesuit’s oath Do what yon shuffle-stocking doth? 





April. 


Fishing. 

Behold a parable! A fished for B. C took her bait; her heart was set on D. 
Thank Heaven, who cooled your blood and cramped your wishes, Men and 
not Gods torment you, little fishes. 





May. 


Cricket. 

Thank God who made the British Isles And taught me how to play, I do not 
worship crocodiles Or bow the knee to clay! 

Give me a willow wand and I, With hide and cork and twine, From century 
to century Will gambol round my Shrine. 





| 
June. 


Archery. 
The child of the Nineties considers with laughter The maid whom his Sire 


in the sixties ran after, While careering himself in pursuit of a girl whom 
The Twenties will dub a “last century heir-loom.” 





July. 


Coaching. 
The Pious Horse to church may trot. A maid may work a man’s salvation. 
Four horses and a girl are not, However, aids to reformation. 





August. 


Shooting. 
“Peace upon Earth, Goodwill to men!” So greet we Christmas Day. Oh 


Christian load your gun and then, O Christian, out and slay! 
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September. 


Golf. 
Why Golf is Art and Art is Golf we have not far to seek — So much 
depends upon the lie, so much upon the cleek. 





October. 


Boxing. 
Read here the Moral roundly writ For him that into battle goes — Each soul 
that, hitting hard and hit, Encounters gross or ghostly foes: — Prince, 


blown by many overthrows Half blind with shame, half choked with dirt 
Man cannot tell but Allah knows How much the other side was hurt! 








November. 


Skating. 

Over the ice she flies Perfect and poised and fair — Stars in my true-love’s 
eyes Teach me to do and to dare! 

Now will I fly as she flies ... Woe for the stars that misled! Stars that I saw 
in her eyes Now do I see in my head! 


R ow ——— 
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December. 





Now we must come away. What are you out of pocket? ‘Sorry to spoil your 
play, But Somebody says we must pay — And the candle’s down to the 
socket — Its horrible tallowy socket! 


Alnaschar and the Oxen 


“The Bull That Thought” 

THERE’S a pasture in a valley where the hanging woods divide, 
And a Herd lies down and ruminates in peace; 

Where the pheasant rules the nooning, and the owl the twilight-tide, 
And the war-cries of our world die out and cease. 

Here I cast aside the burden that each weary week-day brings 
And, delivered from the shadows I pursue, 

On peaceful, postless Sabbaths I consider Weighty Things- 
Such as Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 


At the gate beside the river where the trouty shallows brawl, 
I know the pride that Lobengula felt, 

When he bade the bars be lowered of the Royal Cattle Kraal, 
And fifteen miles of oxen took the veldt. 

From the walls of Bulawayo in unbroken file they came 
To where the Mount of Council cuts the blue ... 

I have only six and twenty, but the principle’s the same 
With my Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 


To a luscious sound of tearing, where the clovered herbage rips, 
Level-backed and level-bellied watch ‘em move- 

See those shoulders, guess that heart-girth, praise those loins, 

admire those hips, 

And the tail set low for flesh to make above! 

Count the broad unblemished muzzles, test the kindly mellow skin, 
And, where yon heifer lifts her head at call, 

Mark the bosom’s just abundance ‘neath the gay and clean chin, 
And those eyes of Juno, overlooking all! 


Here is colour, form and substance! I will put it to the proud 
And, next season, in my lodges shall be born 
Some very Bull of Mithras, flawless from his agate hoof 
To his even-branching, ivory, dusk-tipped horn. 
He shall mate with block-square virgins-kings shall seek his like 
in vain, 


While I multiply his stock a thousandfold, 
Till an hungry world extol me, builder of a lofty strain 
That turns one standard ton at two years old! 


There’s a valley, under oakwood, where a man may dream his dream, 
In the milky breath of cattle laid at ease, 

Till the moon o’ertops the alders, and her image chills the stream, 
And the river-mist runs silver round their knees! 

Now the footpaths fade and vanish; now the ferny clumps deceive; 
Now the hedgerow-folk possess their fields anew; 

Now the Herd is lost in darkness, and 1 bless them as I leave, 
My Sussex Cattle feeding in the dew! 


An American 


1894 

The American Spirit speaks: 

If the Led Striker call it a strike, 
Or the papers call it a war, 

They know not much what I am like, 
Nor what he is, My Avatar. 


Through many roads, by me possessed, 
He shambles forth in cosmic guise; 
He is the Jester and the Jest, 
And he the Text himself applies. 


The Celt is in his heart and hand, 
The Gaul is in his brain and nerve; 
Where, cosmopolitanly planned, 
He guards the Redskin’s dry reserve 


His easy unswept hearth he lends 
From Labrador to Guadeloupe; 

Till, elbowed out by sloven friends, 
He camps, at sufferance, on the stoop. 


Calm-eyed he scoffs at Sword and Crown, 
Or, panic-blinded, stabs and slays: 
Blatant he bids the world bow down, 
Or cringing begs a crust of praise; 


Or, sombre-drunk, at mine and mart, 
He dubs his dreary brethren Kings. 

His hands are black with blood — his heart 
Leaps, as a babe’s, at little things. 


But, through the shift of mood and mood, 
Mine ancient humour saves him whole — 


The cynic devil in his blood 
That bids him mock his hurrying soul; 


That bids him flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he flouts, 
Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 
The drumming guns that — have no doubts; 


That checks him foolish-hot and fond, 
That chuckles through his deepest ire, 

That gilds the slough of his despond 
But dims the goal of his desire; 


Inopportune, shrill-accented, 
The acrid Asiatic mirth 

That leaves him, careless ‘mid his dead, 
The scandal of the elder earth. 


How shall he clear himself, how reach 
Your bar or weighed defence prefer — 

A brother hedged with alien speech 
And lacking all interpreter? 


Which knowledge vexes him a space; 
But, while Reproof around him rings, 

He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of things. 


Enslaved, illogical, elate, 

He greets the embarrassed Gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of Fate 

Or match with Destiny for beers. 


Lo, imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, desreputable, vast — 
And, in the teeth of all the schools, 
I — I shall save him at the last! 


The American Rebellion 


1776 
Before 
Twas not while England’s sword unsheathed 
Put half a world to flight, 
Nor while their new-built cities breathed 
Secure behind her might; 
Not while she poured from Pole to Line 
Treasure and ships and men — 
These worshippers at Freedoms shrine 
They did not quit her then! 


Not till their foes were driven forth 
By England o’er the main — 

Not till the Frenchman from the North 
Had gone with shattered Spain; 

Not till the clean-swept oceans showed 
No hostile flag unrolled, 

Did they remember that they owed 
To Freedom — and were bold! 


After 


The snow lies thick on Valley Forge, 
The ice on the Delaware, 

But the poor dead soldiers of King George 
They neither know nor care. 


Not though the earliest primrose break 
On the sunny side of the lane, 

And scuffling rookeries awake 
Their England’ s spring again. 


They will not stir when the drifts are gone, 
Or the ice melts out of the bay: 


And the men that served with Washington 
Lie all as still as they. 


They will not stir though the mayflower blows 
In the moist dark woods of pine, 

And every rock-strewn pasture shows 
Mullein and columbine. 


Each for his land, in a fair fight, 
Encountered strove, and died, 

And the kindly earth that knows no spite 
Covers them side by side. 


She is too busy to think of war; 
She has all the world to make gay; 
And, behold, the yearly flowers are 
Where they were in our fathers’ day! 


Golden-rod by the pasture-wall 
When the columbine is dead, 

And sumach leaves that turn, in fall, 
Bright as the blood they shed. 


Anchor Song 


Heh! Walk her round. Heave, ah, heave her short again! 
Over, snatch her over, there, and hold her on the pawl. 
Loose all sail, and brace your yards aback and full — 
Ready jib to pay her off and heave short all! 
Well, ah, fare you well; we can stay no more with you, my love — 


Down, set down your liquor and your girl from off your knee; 
For the wind has come to say: 


“You must take me while you may, 
If you’d go to Mother Carey 


(Walk her down to Mother Carey!), 


Oh, we’re bound to Mother Carey where she feeds her chicks at sea!” 


Heh! Walk her round. Break, ah, break it out o’ that! 
Break our starboard-bower out, apeak, awash, and clear! 


Port — port she casts, with the harbour-mud beneath her foot, 
And that’s the last 0’ bottom we shall see this year! 


Well, ah, fare you well, for we’ve got to take her out again — 


Take her out in ballast, riding light and cargo-free. 
And it’s time to clear and quit 


When the hawser grips the bitt, 


So we’ll pay you with the foresheet and a promise from the sea! 


Heh! Tally on. Aft and walk away with her! 
Handsome to the cathead, now; O tally on the fall! 
Stop, seize and fish, and easy on the davit-guy. 

Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboard haul! 


Well, ah, fare you well, for the Channel wind’s took hold of us, 


Choking down our voices as we snatch the gaskets free. 
And it’s blowing up for night, 


And she’s dropping light on light, 
And she’s snorting under bonnets for a breath of open sea, 


Wheel, full and by; but she’ll smell her road alone to-night. 
Sick she is and harbour-sick — Oh, sick to clear the land! 
Roll down to Brest with the old Red Ensign over us — 


Carry on and thrash her out with all she’ ll stand! 
Well, ah, fare you well, and it’s Ushant slams the door on us, 
Whirling like a windmill through the dirty scud to lee: 
Till the last, last flicker goes 
From the tumbling water-rows, 
And we’re off to Mother Carey 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey!), 
Oh, we’re bound for Mother Carey where she feeds her chicks at sea! 


Angutivaun Taina 


Song of the Returning Hunter (Esquimaux) 
“Quiquern” — The Second Jungle Book 
Our gloves are stiff with the frozen blood, 
Our furs with the drifted snow, 
As we come in with the seal — the seal! 
In from the edge of the floe. 


Au jana! Aua! Oha! Haq! 
And the yelping dog-teams go; 

And the long whips crack, and the men come back, 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


We tracked our seal to his secret place, 
We heard him scratch below, 

We made our mark, and we watched beside, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


We raised our lance when he rose to breathe, 
We drove it downward — so! 

And we played him thus, and we killed him thus, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


Our gloves are glued with the frozen blood, 
Our eyes with the drifting snow; 

But we come back to our wives again, 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


Au jana! Aua! Oha! Haq! 
And the loaded dog-teams go; 

And the wives can hear their men come back, 
Back from the edge of the floe! 


The Answer 


A Rose, in tatters on the garden path, 
Cried out to God and murmured ‘gainst His Wrath, 
Because a sudden wind at twilight’s hush 

Had snapped her stem alone of all the bush. 

And God, Who hears both sun-dried dust and sun, 
Had pity, whispering to that luckless one, 

“Sister, in that thou sayest We did not well — 
What voices heardst thou when thy petals fell?” 
And the Rose answered, “In that evil hour 

A voice said, Father, wherefore falls the flower? 
For lo, the very gossamers are still.’ 

And a voice answered, `Son, by Allah’s will 
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Then softly as a rain-mist on the sward, 

Came to the Rose the Answer of the Lord: 

“Sister, before We smote the Dark in twain, 

Ere yet the stars saw one another plain, 

Time, Tide, and Space, We bound unto the task 

That thou shouldst fall, and such an one should ask.” 
Whereat the withered flower, all content, 

Died as they die whose days are innocent; 

While he who questioned why the flower fell 
Caught hold of God and saved his soul from Hell. 


The Anvil 


Norman Conquest, 1066 

ENGLAND’S on the anvil — hear the hammers ring — 
Clanging from the Severn to the Tyne! 

Never was a blacksmith like our Norman King — 
England’s being hammered, hammered, hammered into line! 


England’s on the anvil! Heavy are the blows! 
(But the work will be a marvel when it’s done.) 

Little bits of Kingdoms cannot stand against their foes. 
England’s being hammered hammered, hammered into one! 


There shall be one people — it shall serve one Lord — 
(Neither Priest nor Baron shall escape!) 
It shall have one speech and law, soul and strength and sword. 
England’s being hammered, hammered, hammered into 
shape! 


The Appeal 


It I have given you delight 
By aught that I have done, 

Let me lie quiet in that night 
Which shall be yours anon: 


And for the little, little, span 
The dead are born in mind, 
Seek not to question other than 
The books I leave behind. 


Arithmetic on the Frontier 


A great and glorious thing it is 
To learn, for seven years or so, 
The Lord knows what of that and this, 
Ere reckoned fit to face the foe — 
The flying bullet down the Pass, 
That whistles clear: “All flesh is grass.” 


Three hundred pounds per annum spent 
On making brain and body meeter 

For all the murderous intent 
Comprised in “villanous saltpetre 

And after — ask the Yusufzaies 

What comes of all our ‘ologies. 
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A scrimmage in a Border Station — 
A canter down some dark defile — 

Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail — 


The Crammer’s boast, the Squadron’s pride, 


Shot like a rabbit in a ride! 


No proposition Euclid wrote, 

No formulae the text-books know, 
Will turn the bullet from your coat, 

Or ward the tulwar’s downward blow 


Strike hard who cares — shoot straight who can — 


The odds are on the cheaper man. 


One sword-knot stolen from the camp 
Will pay for all the school expenses 
Of any Kurrum Valley scamp 


Who knows no word of moods and tenses, 


But, being blessed with perfect sight, 
Picks off our messmates left and right. 


With home-bred hordes the hillsides teem, 
The troopships bring us one by one, 

At vast expense of time and steam, 
To slay Afridis where they run. 

The “captives of our bow and spear” 

Are cheap, alas! as we are dear. 


Army Headquarters 


Old is the song that I sing — 
Old as my unpaid bills — 

Old as the chicken that khitmutgars bring 
Men at dak-bungalows — old as the Hills. 


AHASUERUS JENKINS of the “Operatic Own,” 

Was dowered with a tenor voice of super-Santley tone. 
His views on equitation were, perhaps, a trifle queer. 
He had no seat worth mentioning, but oh! he had an ear. 


He clubbed his wretched company a dozen times a day; 
He used to quit his charger in a parabolic way; 

His method of saluting was the joy of all beholders, 
But Ahasuerus Jenkins had a head upon his shoulders. 


He took two months at Simla when the year was at the spring, 
And underneath the deodars eternally did sing. 

He warbled like a bul-bul but particularly at 

Cornelia Agrippina, who was musical and fat. 


She controlled a humble husband, who, in turn, controlled a Dept. 
Where Cornelia Agrippina’s human singing-birds were kept 
From April to October on a plump retaining-fee, 

Supplied, of course, per mensem, by the Indian Treasury. 


Cornelia used to sing with him, and Jenkins used to play; 

He praised unblushingly her notes, for he was false as they; 

So when the winds of April turned the budding roses brown, 
Cornelia told her husband: — “Tom, you mustn’t send him down.” 


They haled him from his regiment, which didn’t much regret him; 
They found for him an office-stool, and on that stool they set him 

To play with maps and catalogues three idle hours a day, 

And draw his plump retaining-fee — which means his double pay. 


Now, ever after dinner, when the coffee-cups are brought, 
Ahasuerus waileth o’er the grand pianoforte; 

And, thanks to fair Cornelia, his fame hath waxen great, 
And Ahasuerus Jenkins is a Power in the State! 


Arterial 


Early Chinese 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Frost upon small rain — the ebony-lacquered avenue 
Reflecting lamps as a pool shows goldfish. 

The sight suddenly emptied out of the young man’s eyes 
Entering upon it sideways. 


I 


In youth, by hazard, I killed an old man. 
In age I maimed a little child. 

Dead leaves under foot reproach not: 

But the lop-sided cherry-branch — whenever the sun rises, 
How black a shadow! 


As the Bell Clinks 


As I left the Halls at Lumley, rose the vision of a comely 

Maid last season worshipped dumbly, watched with fervor from afar; 
And I wondered idly, blindly, if the maid would greet me kindly. 
That was all — the rest was settled by the clinking tonga-bar. 

Yea, my life and hers were coupled by the tonga coupling-bar. 


For my misty meditation, at the second changing-station, 
Suffered sudden dislocation, fled before the tuneless jar 

Of a Wagner obbligato, scherzo, doublehand staccato, 

Played on either pony’s saddle by the clacking tonga-bar — 
Played with human speech, I fancied, by the jigging, jolting bar. 


“She was sweet,” thought I, “last season, but ‘twere surely wild unreason 
Such tiny hope to freeze on as was offered by my Star, 

When she whispered, something sadly: ‘I — we feel your going badly!’” 
“And you let the chance escape you?” rapped the rattling tonga-bar. 
“What a chance and what an idiot!” clicked the vicious tonga-bar. 


Heart of man — O heart of putty! Had I gone by Kakahutti, 

On the old Hill-road and rutty, I had ‘scaped that fatal car. 

But his fortune each must bide by, so I watched the milestones slide by, 
To “You call on Her to-morrow!” — no fugue with cymbals by the bar — 
You must call on Her to-morrow!” — post-horn gallop by the bar. 


Yet a further stage my goal on — we were whirling down to Solon, 
With a double lurch and roll on, best foot foremost, ganz und gar — 
“She was very sweet,” I hinted. “If a kiss had been imprinted?” — 
“*Would ha’ saved a world of trouble!” clashed the busy tonga-bar. 
“Been accepted or rejected!” banged and clanged the tonga-bar. 


Then a notion wild and daring, ‘spite the income tax’s paring, 

And a hasty thought of sharing — less than many incomes are, 

Made me put a question private, you can guess what I would drive at. 
“You must work the sum to prove it,” clanked the careless tonga-bar. 


“Simple Rule of Two will prove it,” lilted back the tonga-bar. 


It was under Khyraghaut I mused. “Suppose the maid be haughty — 
There are lovers rich — and forty — wait some wealthy Avatar? 
Answer, monitor untiring, ‘twixt the ponies twain perspiring!” 
“Faint heart never won fair lady,” creaked the straining tonga-bar. 
“Can I tell you ere you ask Her?” pounded slow the tonga-bar. 


Last, the Tara Devi turning showed the lights of Simla burning, 

Lit my little lazy yearning to a fiercer flame by far. 

As below the Mall we jingled, through my very heart it tingled — 

Did the iterated order of the threshing tonga-bar — 

Try your luck — you can‘ do better!” twanged the loosened tongar-bar 


An Astrologer’s Song 


To the Heavens above us 

O look and behold 

The Planets that love us 

All harnessed in gold! 

What chariots, what horses 
Against us shall bide 

While the Stars in their courses 
Do fight on our side? 


All thought, all desires, 

That are under the sun, 

Are one with their fires, 

As we also are one: 

All matter, all spirit, 

All fashion, all frame, 
Receive and inherit 

Their strength from the same. 


Oh, man that deniest 

All power save thine own, 
Their power in the highest 
Is mightily shown. 

Not less in the lowest 
That power is made clear. 
(Oh, man, if thou knowest, 
What treasure is here!) 


Earth quakes in her throes 
And we wonder for why! 
But the blind planet knows 
When her ruler is nigh; 
And, attuned since Creation 
To perfect accord, 

She thrills in her station 
And yearns to her Lord. 


The waters have risen, 

The springs are unbound — 

The floods break their prison, 
And ravin around. 

No rampart withstands ‘em, 
Their fury will last, 

Till the Sign that commands ‘em 
Sinks low or swings past. 


Through abysses unproven 
O’er gulfs beyond thought, 
Our portion is woven, 

Our burden is brought. 

Yet They that prepare it, 
Whose Nature we share, 
Make us who must bear it 
Well able to bear. 


Though terrors o’ertake us 
We’ ll not be afraid. 

No Power can unmake us 
Save that which has made: 
Nor yet beyond reason 

Or hope shall we fall — 

All things have their season, 
And Mercy crowns all! 


Then, doubt not, ye fearful — 
The Eternal is King — 

Up, heart, and be cheerful, 
And lustily sing: — 

What chariots, what horses 
Against us shall bide 

While the Stars in their courses 
Do fight on our side? 


At His Execution 


“The Manner of Men” 
St. Paul 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
I am made all things to all men — 
Hebrew, Roman, and Greek — 
In each one’s tongue I speal, 
Suiting to each my word, 
That some may be drawn to the Lord! 


I am made all things to all men — 

In City or Wilderness 

Praising the crafts they profess 
That some may be drawn to the Lord — 
By any means to my Lord! 


Since I was overcome 
By that great Light and Word, 
I have forgot or forgone 
The self men call their own 
(Being made all things to all men) 
So that I might save some 
At such small price, to the Lord, 
As being all things to all men. 


I was made all things to all men, 

But now my course is done — 

And now is my reward... 

Ah, Christ, when I stand at Thy Throne 
With those I have drawn to the Lord, 
Restore me my self again! 


Azrael’s Count 


“Uncovenanted Mercies” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1930) 


Lo! The Wild Cow of the Desert, her yeanling estrayed from her — 
Lost in the wind-plaited sand-dunes — athirst in the maze of them. 
Hot-foot she follows those foot-prints — the thrice-tangled ways of them. 
Her soul is shut save to one thing — the love-quest consuming her 
Fearless she lows past the camp, our fires affright her not. 

Ranges she close to the tethered ones — the mares by the lances held. 
Noses she softly apart the veil in the women’s tent. 

Next — withdrawn under moonlight, a shadow afar off — 

Fades. Ere men cry, “Hold her fast! darkness recovers her. 

She the all-crazed and forlorn, when the dogs threaten her, 

Only a side-tossed horn, as though a fly troubled her, 

Shows she hath heard, till a lance in the heart of her quivereth. 

— Lo, from that carcass aheap — where speeds the soul of it? 

Where is the tryst it must keep? Who is her pandar? Death! 


Men I dismiss to the Mercy greet me not willingly; 

Crying, “When seekest Thou me first? Are not my kin unslain? 
Shrinking aside from the Sword-edge, blinking the glare of it, 
Sinking the chin in the neck-bone. How shall that profit them? 
Yet, among men a ten thousand, few meet me otherwise. 


Yet, among women a thousand, one comes to me mistress-wise. 
Arms open, breasts open, mouth open — hot is her need on her. 
Crying, “Ho, Servant, acquit me, the bound by Love’s promises! 
Haste Thou! He Waits! I would go! Handle me lustily!” 

Lo! her eyes stare past my wings, as things unbeheld by her. 

Lo! her lips summoning part. J am not whom she calls! 


Lo! My sword sinks and returns. At no time she heedeth it, 
More than the dust of a journey, her garments brushed clear of it. 
Lo! Ere the blood-gush has ceased, forward her soul rushes. 


She is away to her tryst. Who is her pandar? Death! 


Back To the Army Again 


I’m ‘ere in a ticky ulster an’ a broken billycock ‘at, 

A-layin’ on the sergeant I don’t know a gun from a bat; 

My shirt’s doin’ duty for jacket, my sock’s stickin’ out o’ my boots, 
An’ I’m learnin’ the damned old goose-step along o’ the new recruits! 


Back to Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

Don’t look so ‘ard, for I ‘aven’t no card, 
I’m back to the Army again! 


I done my six years’ service. ‘Er Majesty sez: “Good day — 

You’ ll please to come when you’re rung for, an’ ‘ere’s your ‘ole back-pay: 
An’ fourpence a day for baccy — an’ bloomin’ gen’rous, too; 

An’ now you can make your fortune — the same as your orf’cers do.” 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

‘Ow did I learn to do right-about-turn? 
I’m back to the Army again! 


A man o’ four-an’-twenty that ‘asn’t learned of a trade — 

Beside “Reserve” agin’ him — ‘e’d better be never made. 

I tried my luck for a quarter, an’ that was enough for me, 

An’ I thought of ‘Er Majesty’s barricks, an’ I thought I’d go an’ see. 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

‘Tisn’t my fault if I dress when I ‘alt — 
I’m back to the Army again! 


The sergeant arst no questions, but ‘e winked the other eye, 

‘E sez to me, “ ‘Shun!” an’ I shunted, the same as in days gone by; 
For ʻe saw the set o’ my shoulders, an’ I couldn’t ‘elp ‘oldin’ straight 
When me an’ the other rookies come under the barrik-gate. 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

‘Oo would ha’ thought I could carry an’ port? 
I’m back to the Army again! 


I took my bath, an’ I wallered — for, Gawd, I needed it so! 

I smelt the smell o’ the barricks, I ‘eard the bugles go. 

I ‘eard the feet on the gravel — the feet o’ the men what drill — 
An’ I sez to my flutterin’ ‘eart-strings, I sez to ‘em, “Peace, be still!” 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

‘Oo said I knew when the troopship was due? 
I’m back to the Army again! 


I carried my slops to the tailor; I sez to ‘im, “None o’ your lip! 

You tight ‘em over the shoulders, an’ loose ‘em over the ‘ip, 

For the set o’ the tunic’s ‘orrid.” An’ ‘e sez to me, “Strike me dead, 

But I thought you was used to the business!” an’ so ‘e done what I said. 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 

Rather too free with my fancies? Wot — me? 
I’m back to the Army again! 


Next week I’ll ‘ave ‘em fitted; I’1l buy me a swagger-cane; 

They’ ll let me free o’ the barricks to walk on the Hoe again, 

In the name o’ William Parsons, that used to be Edward Clay, 

An’ — any pore beggar that wants it can draw my fourpence a day! 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 
Out o’ the cold an’ the rain, sergeant, 
Out o’ the cold an’ the rain. 
‘Oo’s there? 


A man that’s too good to be lost you, 
A man that is ‘andled an’ made — 
A man that will pay what ‘e cost you 
In learnin’ the others their trade — parade! 
You’re droppin’ the pick o’ the Army 
Because you don’t ‘elp ‘em remain, 
But drives ‘em to cheat to get out o’ the street 
An’ back to the Army again! 


The Ballad of Boh Da Thone 


This is the ballad of Boh Da Thone, 
Erst a Pretender to Theebaw’s throne, 
Who harried the district of Alalone: 
How he met with his fate and the V.P.P.* 
At the hand of Harendra Mukerji, 
Senior Gomashta, G.B.T. 


Boh Da Thone was a warrior bold: 
His sword and his rifle were bossed with gold, 


And the Peacock Banner his henchmen bore 
Was stiff with bullion, but stiffer with gore. 


He shot at the strong and he slashed at the weak 
From the Salween scrub to the Chindwin teak: 


He crucified noble, he sacrificed mean, 
He filled old ladies with kerosene: 


While over the water the papers cried, 
“The patriot fights for his countryside!” 


But little they cared for the Native Press, 
The worn white soldiers in Khaki dress, 


Who tramped through the jungle and camped in the byre, 
Who died in the swamp and were tombed in the mire, 


Who gave up their lives, at the Queen’s Command, 
For the Pride of their Race and the Peace of the Land. 


Now, first of the foemen of Boh Da Thone 
Was Captain O’ Neil of the Black Tyrone, 


And his was a Company, seventy strong, 
Who hustled that dissolute Chief along. 


There were lads from Galway and Louth and Meath 
Who went to their death with a joke in their teeth, 


And worshipped with fluency, fervour, and zeal 
The mud on the boot-heels of “Crook” O’ Neil. 


But ever a blight on their labours lay, 
And ever their quarry would vanish away, 


Till the sun-dried boys of the Black Tyrone 
Took a brotherly interest in Boh Da Thone: 


And, sooth, if pursuit in possession ends, 
The Boh and his trackers were best of friends. 


The word of a scout — a march by night — 
A rush through the mist — a scattering fight — 


A volley from cover — a corpse in the clearing — 
The glimpse of a loin-cloth and heavy jade earring — 


The flare of a village — the tally of slain — 
And. . .the Boh was abroad on the raid again! 


They cursed their luck, as the Irish will, 
They gave him credit for cunning and skill, 


They buried their dead, they bolted their beef, 
And started anew on the track of the thief 


Till, in place of the “Kalends of Greece”, men said, 


“When Crook and his darlings come back with the head.” 


They had hunted the Boh from the hills to the plain — 
He doubled and broke for the hills again: 


They had crippled his power for rapine and raid, 
They had routed him out of his pet stockade, 


And at last, they came, when the Daystar tired, 
To a camp deserted — a village fired. 


A black cross blistered the morning-gold, 
And the body upon it was stark and cold. 


The wind of the dawn went merrily past, 
The high grass bowed her plumes to the blast. 


And out of the grass, on a sudden, broke 
A spirtle of fire, a whorl of smoke — 


And Captain O’ Neil of the Black Tyrone 
Was blessed with a slug in the ulnar-bone — 
The gift of his enemy Boh Da Thone. 


(Now a slug that is hammered from telegraph-wire 
Is a thorn in the flesh and a rankling fire.) 


The shot-wound festered — as shot-wounds may 
In a steaming barrack at Mandalay. 


The left arm throbbed, and the Captain swore, 
“Td like to be after the Boh once more!” 


The fever held him — the Captain said, 
“T’d give a hundred to look at his head!” 


The Hospital punkahs creaked and whirred, 
But Babu Harendra (Gomashta) heard. 


He thought of the cane-brake, green and dank, 
That girdled his home by the Dacca tank. 


He thought of his wife and his High School son, 
He thought — but abandoned the thought — of a gun. 


His sleep was broken by visions dread 
Of a shining Boh with a silver head. 


He kept his counsel and went his way, 
And swindled the cartmen of half their pay. 


And the months went on, as the worst must do, 
And the Boh returned to the raid anew. 


But the Captain had quitted the long-drawn strife, 
And in far Simoorie had taken a wife; 


And she was a damsel of delicate mould, 
With hair like the sunshine and heart of gold, 


And little she knew the arms that embraced 
Had cloven a man from the brow to the waist: 


And little she knew that the loving lips 
Had ordered a quivering life’s eclipse, 


Or the eye that lit at her lightest breath 
Had glared unawed in the Gates of Death. 


(For these be matters a man would hide, 
As a general rule, from an innocent Bride.) 


And little the Captain thought of the past, 
And, of all men, Babu Harendra last. 


But slow, in the sludge of the Kathun road, 
The Government Bullock Train toted its load. 


Speckless and spotless and shining with ghi, 
In the rearmost cart sat the Babu-jee. 


And ever a phantom before him fled 
Of a scowling Boh with a silver head. 


Then the lead-cart stuck, though the coolies slaved, 
And the cartmen flogged and the escort raved; 


And out of the jungle, with yells and squeals, 
Pranced Boh Da Thone, and his gang at his heels! 


Then belching blunderbuss answered back 
The Snider’s snarl and the carbine’s crack, 


And the blithe revolver began to sing 
To the blade that twanged on the locking-ring, 


And the brown flesh blued where the bay’net kissed, 
As the steel shot back with a wrench and a twist, 


And the great white oxen with onyx eyes 
Watched the souls of the dead arise, 


And over the smoke of the fusillade 
The Peacock Banner staggered and swayed. 


Oh, gayest of scrimmages man may see 
Is a well-worked rush on the G.B.T.! 


The Babu shook at the horrible sight, 
And girded his ponderous loins for flight, 


But Fate had ordained that the Boh should start 
On a lone-hand raid of the rearmost cart, 


And out of that cart, with a bellow of woe, 
The Babu fell — flat on the top of the Boh! 


For years had Harendra served the State, 
To the growth of his purse and the girth of his p]/et. 


There were twenty stone, as the tally-man knows, 
On the broad of the chest of this best of Bohs. 


And twenty stone from a height discharged 
Are bad for a Boh with a spleen enlarged. 


Oh, short was the struggle — severe was the shock — 
He dropped like a bullock — he lay like a block; 


And the Babu above him, convulsed with fear, 
Heard the labouring life-breath hissed out in his ear. 


And thus in a fashion undignified 
The princely pest of the Chindwin died. 


Turn now to Simoorie where, lapped in his ease, 
The Captain is petting the Bride on his knees, 


Where the whit of the bullet, the wounded man’s scream 
Are mixed as the mist of some devilish dream — 


Forgotten, forgotten the sweat of the shambles 
Where the hill-daisy blooms and the gray monkey gambols, 


From the sword-belt set free and released from the steel, 
The Peace of the Lord is on Captain O’ Neil. 


Up the hill to Simoorie — most patient of drudges — 
The bags on his shoulder, the mail-runner trudges. 


“For Captain O’ Neil, Sahib. One hundred and ten 
Rupees to collect on delivery.” 
Then 


(Their breakfast was stopped while the screw-jack and hammer 
Tore waxcloth, split teak-wood, and chipped out the dammer;) 


Open-eyed, open-mouthed, on the napery’s snow, 
With a crash and a thud, rolled — the Head of the Boh! 


And gummed to the scalp was a letter which ran: — 
“IN FIELDING FORCE SERVICE. 
Encampment, 
10th Jan. 


“Dear Sir, — I have honour to send, as you said, 
For final approval (see under) Boh’s Head; 


“Was took by myself in most bloody affair. 
By High Education brought pressure to bear. 


“Now violate Liberty, time being bad, 
To mail V.P.P. (rupees hundred) Please add 


“Whatever Your Honour can pass. Price of Blood 
Much cheap at one hundred, and children want food; 


“So trusting Your Honour will somewhat retain 
True love and affection for Govt. Bullock Train, 


“And show awful kindness to satisfy me, 


I am, 
Graceful Master, 
Your 
H. MUKERJI.” 


As the rabbit is drawn to the rattlesnake’s power, 
As the smoker’s eye fills at the opium hour, 


As a horse reaches up to the manger above, 
As the waiting ear yearns for the whisper of love, 


From the arms of the Bride, iron-visaged and slow, 
The Captain bent down to the Head of the Boh. 


And e’en as he looked on the Thing where It lay 
‘Twixt the winking new spoons and the napkins’ array, 


The freed mind fled back to the long-ago days — 
The hand-to-hand scuffle — the smoke and the blaze — 


The forced march at night and the quick rush at dawn — 
The banjo at twilight, the burial ere morn — 


The stench of the marshes — the raw, piercing smell 
When the overhand stabbing-cut silenced the yell — 


The oaths of his Irish that surged when they stood 
Where the black crosses hung o’er the Kuttamow flood. 


As a derelict ship drifts away with the tide 
The Captain went out on the Past from his Bride, 


Back, back, through the springs to the chill of the year, 
When he hunted the Boh from Maloon to Tsaleer. 


As the shape of a corpse dimmers up through deep water, 
In his eye lit the passionless passion of slaughter, 


And men who had fought with O’ Neil for the life 
Had gazed on his face with less dread than his wife. 


For she who had held him so long could not hold him — 
Though a four-month Eternity should have controlled him — 


But watched the twin Terror — the head turned to head — 
The scowling, scarred Black, and the flushed savage Red — 


The spirit that changed from her knowing and flew to 
Some grim hidden Past she had never a clue to. 


But It knew as It grinned, for he touched it unfearing, 
And muttered aloud, “So you kept that jade earring!” 


Then nodded, and kindly, as friend nods to friend, 
“Old man, you fought well, but you lost in the end.” 


The visions departed, and Shame followed Passion: — 
“He took what I said in this horrible fashion, 


“PII write to Harendra!” With language unsainted 
The Captain came back to the Bride. . .who had fainted. 


And this is a fiction? No. Go to Simoorie 
And look at their baby, a twelve-month old Houri, 


A pert little, Irish-eyed Kathleen Mavournin — 
She’s always about on the Mall of a mornin’ — 


And you’ll see, if her right shoulder-strap is displaced, 
This: Gules upon argent, a Boh’s Head, erased! 


The Ballad of the “Bolivar” 


Seven men from all the world back to Docks again, 
Rolling down the Ratcliffe Road drunk and raising Cain: 
Give the girls another drink ‘fore we sign away — 

We that took the BOLIVAR out across the Bay! 


We put out from Sunderland loaded down with rails; 

We put back to Sunderland ‘cause our cargo shifted; 

We put out from Sunderland — met the winter gales — 

Seven days and seven nights to The Start we drifted. 
Racketing her rivets loose, smoke-stack white as snow, 
All the coals adrift adeck, half the rails below, 
Leaking like a lobster-pot, steering like a dray — 
Out we took the Bolivar, out across the Bay! 


One by one the Lights came up, winked and let us by; 

Mile by mile we waddled on, coal and fo’c’sle short; 

Met a blow that laid us down, heard a bulkhead fly; 

Left the Wolf behind us with a two-foot list to port. 
Trailing like a wounded duck, working out her soul; 
Clanging like a smithy-shop after every roll; 

Just a funnel and a mast lurching through the spray — 
So we threshed the Bolivar out across the Bay! 


‘Felt her hog and felt her sag, betted when she’d break; 

Wondered every time she raced if she’d stand the shock; 

Heard the seas like drunken men pounding at her strake; 

Hoped the Lord ‘ud keep His thumb on the plummer-block. 
Banged against the iron decks, bilges choked with coal; 
Flayed and frozen foot and hand, sick of heart and soul; 
‘Last we prayed she’d buck herself into judgment Day — 
Hi! we cursed the Bolivar knocking round the Bay! 


O her nose flung up to sky, groaning to be still — 
Up and down and back we went, never time for breath; 


Then the money paid at Lloyds’ caught her by the heel, 
And the stars ran round and round dancin’ at our death! 
Aching for an hour’s sleep, dozing off between; 
‘Heard the rotten rivets draw when she took it green; 
“Watched the compass chase its tail like a cat at play — 
That was on the Bolivar, south across the Bay! 


Once we saw between the squalls, lyin’ head to swell — 
Mad with work and weariness, wishin’ they was we — 
Some damned Liner’s lights go by like a grand hotel; 
Cheered her from the Bolivar swampin’ in the sea. 
Then a greybeard cleared us out, then the skipper laughed; 
“Boys, the wheel has gone to Hell — rig the winches aft! 
Yoke the kicking rudder-head — get her under way!” 
So we steered her, pully-haul, out across the Bay! 


Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied up with tar, 

In we came, an’ time enough, ‘cross Bilbao Bar. 
Overloaded, undermanned, meant to founder, we 
Euchred God Almighty’s storm, bluffed the Eternal Sea! 


Seven men from all the world back to town again, 
Rollin’ down the Ratcliffe Road drunk and raising Cain: 
Seven men from out of Hell. Ain’t the owners gay, 
‘Cause we took the “Bolivar” safe across the Bay? 


A Ballade of Burial 


(“Saint Praxed’s ever was the Church for peace”) 


If down here I chance to die, 
Solemnly I beg you take 
All that is left of “I” 
To the Hills for old sake’s sake, 
Pack me very thoroughly 
In the ice that used to slake 
Pegs I drank when I was dry — 
This observe for old sake’s sake. 


To the railway station hie, 
There a single ticket take 
For Umballa — goods-train — I 
Shall not mind delay or shake. 
I shall rest contentedly 
Spite of clamour coolies make; 
Thus in state and dignity 
Send me up for old sake’s sake. 


Next the sleepy Babu wake, 
Book a Kalka van “for four.” 
Few, I think, will care to make 
Journeys with me any more 
As they used to do of yore. 
I shall need a “special” brake — 
‘Thing I never took before — 
Get me one for old sake’s sake. 


After that — arrangements make. 
No hotel will take me in, 

And a bullock’s back would break 
‘Neath the teak and leaden skin 

Tonga-ropes are frail and thin, 


Or, did I a back-seat take, 
In a tonga I might spin, — 
Do your best for old sake’s sake. 


After that — your work is done. 
Recollect a Padre must 

Mourn the dear departed one — 
Throw the ashes and the dust. 

Don’t go down at once. I trust 
You will find excuse to “snake 

Three days’ casual on the bust.” 
Get your fun for old sake’s sake. 


I could never stand the Plains. 
Think of blazing June and May 
Think of those September rains 
Yearly till the Judgment Day! 
I should never rest in peace, 
I should sweat and lie awake. 
Rail me then, on my decease, 
To the Hills for old sake’s sake. 


The Ballad of the Cars 


Wardour Street Border Ballad 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
“Now this is the price of a stirrup-cup,” 
The kneeling doctor said. 
And syne he bade them take him up, 
For he saw that the man was dead. 


They took him up, and they laid him down 
( And, oh, he did not stir ), 

And they had him into the nearest town 
To wait the Coroner. 


They drew the dead-cloth over the face, 
They closed the doors upon, 

And the cars that were parked in the market-place 
Made talk of it anon. 


Then up and spake a Daimler wide, 
That carries the slatted tank: — 

““Tis we must purge the country-side 
And no man will us thank. 


“For while they pray at Holy Kirk 
The souls should turn from sin, 
We cock our bonnets to the work, 
And gather the drunken in. — 


“And if we spare them for the nonce, — 
Or their comrades jack them free, — 

They learn more under our dumb-irons 
Than they learned at time mother’s knee.’ 
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Then up and spake an Armstrong bold, 
And Siddeley, was his name: — 


“I saw a man lie stark and cold 
By Grantham as I came. 


“There was a blind turn by a brook, 
A guard-rail and a fail: 

But the drunken loon that overtook 
He got no hurt at all! 


“T ha’ trodden the wet road and the dy — 
But and the shady lane; 

And why the guiltless soul should die, 
Good reason find I nane.” 


Then up and spake the Babe Austin — 
Had barely room for two — 

“‘Tis time and place that make the sin, 
And not the deed they do. 


“For when a man drives with his dear, 
I ha’ seen it come to pass 

That an arm too close or a lip too near 
Has killed both lad and lass. 


“There was a car at eventide 
And a sidelings kiss to steal — 

The God knows how the couple died, 
But I mind the inquest weel. 


“I have trodden the black tar and the heath — 
But and the cobble-stone; 

And why the young go to their death, 
Good reason find I none.” 


Then spake a Morris from Oxenford, 

(‘Was keen to a Cowley Friar ): — 
“How Shall we judge the ways of the Lord 
That are but steel and fire? 


“Between the oil-pits under earth 
And the levin-spark from the skies, 
We but adventure and go forth 
As our man shall devise: 


“And if he have drunken a hoop too deep, 
No kinship can us move 

To draw him home in his market-sleep 
Or spare his waiting love. 


“There is never a lane in all England 
Where a mellow man can go, 

But he must look on either hand 
And back and front also. 


“But he must busk him every tide, 
At prick of horn, to leap 

Either to hide in ditch beside 
Or in the bankes steep. 


“And whether he walk in drink or muse, 
Or for his love be bound, 

We have no wit to mark and chuse, 
But needs must slay or wound.” 


They drew the dead-cloth from its face. 
The Crowner looked thereon; 

And the cars that were parked in the market-place 
Went all their ways anon. 


The Ballad of the “Clampherdown” 


It was our war-ship Clampherdown 
Would sweep the Channel clean, 
Wherefore she kept her hatches close 
When the merry Channel chops arose, 
To save the bleached marine. 


She had one bow-gun of a hundred ton 
And a great stern-gun beside. 

They dipped their noses deep in the sea, 
They racked their stays and stanchions free 
In the wash of the wind-whipped tide. 


It was our war-ship Clampherdown, 
Fell in with a cruiser light 

That carried the dainty Hotchkiss gun 
And a pair of heels wherewith to run 
From the grip of a close-fought fight. 


She opened fire at seven miles — 

As ye shoot at a bobbing cork — 

And once she fired and twice she fired, 
Till the bow-gun dropped like a lily tired 
That lolls upon the stalk. 


“Captain, the bow-gun melts apace, 
The deck-beams break below, 

“Twere well to rest for an hour or twain, 
And botch the shattered plates again.” 
And he answered, “Make it so.” 


She opened fire within the mile — 

As ye shoot at the flying duck — 

And the great stern-gun shot fair and true, 

With the heave of the ship, to the stainless blue, 


And the great stern-turret stuck. 


“Captain, the turret fills with steam, 

The feed-pipes burst below — 

You can hear the hiss of the helpless ram, 
You can hear the twisted runners jam.” 
And he answered, “Turn and go!” 


It was our war-ship Clampherdown, 

And grimly did she roll; 

Swung round to take the cruiser’s fire 

As the White Whale faces the Thresher’s ire 
When they war by the frozen Pole. 


“Captain, the shells are falling fast, 

And faster still fall we; 

And it is not meet for English stock 

To bide in the heart of an eight-day clock 
The death they cannot see.” 


“Lie down, lie down, my bold A.B., 
We drift upon her beam; 

We dare not ram, for she can run; 
And dare ye fire another gun, 

And die in the peeling steam?” 


It was our war-ship Clampherdown 

That carried an armour-belt; 

But fifty feet at stern and bow 

Lay bare as the paunch of the purser’s sow, 
To the hail of the Nordenfeldt. 


“Captain, they hack us through and through; 
The chilled steel bolts are swift! 

We have emptied our bunkers in open sea, 
Their shrapnel bursts where our coal should be. 
And he answered, “Let her drift.” 
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It was our war-ship Clampherdown, 

Swung round upon the tide, 

Her two dumb guns glared south and north, 
And the blood and the bubbling steam ran forth, 
And she ground the cruiser’s side. 


“Captain, they cry, the fight is done, 

They bid you send your sword.” 

And he answered, “Grapple her stern and bow. 

They have asked for the steel. They shall have it now; 
Out cutlasses and board!” 


It was our war-ship Clampherdown 
Spewed up four hundred men; 

And the scalded stokers yelped delight, 

As they rolled in the waist and heard the fight, 
Stamp o’er their steel-walled pen. 


They cleared the cruiser end to end, 

From conning-tower to hold. 

They fought as they fought in Nelson’s fleet; 

They were stripped to the waist, they were bare to the feet, 
As it was in the days of old. 


It was the sinking Clampherdown 
Heaved up her battered side — 

And carried a million pounds in steel, 

To the cod and the corpse-fed conger-eel, 
And the scour of the Channel tide. 


It was the crew of the Clampherdown 
Stood out to sweep the sea, 

On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 
As it was in the days of long ago, 
And as it still shall be! 


The Ballad of East and West 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of 
the earth! 


Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border-side, 
And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride. 
He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far away. 
Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the Guides: 
“Ts there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal hides?” 
Then up and spoke Mohammed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar: 
“Tf ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know where his pickets are. 
At dusk he harries the Abazai — at dawn he is into Bonair, 
But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to fare, 
So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 
By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the Tongue of Jagai. 
But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye then, 
For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown with Kamal’s 
men. 
There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low lean thorn between, 
And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is seen.” 
The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell 
and the head of the gallows-tree. 
The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay to eat — 
Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his meat. 
He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her back, 
And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the pistol crack. 
He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball went wide. 
“Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “Show now if ye can ride!” 
It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dustdevils go, 


The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren doe. 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 
But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, as a maiden plays with a 
glove. 
There was rock to the left and rock to the right, and low lean thorn between, 
And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man was seen. 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum up the 
dawn, 
The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a new-roused fawn. 
The dun he fell at a water-course — in a woeful heap fell he, 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand — small room was there to strive, 
“Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ye rode so long alive: 
There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump of tree, 
But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on his knee. 
If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 
The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row: 
If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 
The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she could not fly.” 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “Do good to bird and beast, 
But count who come for the broken meats before thou makest a feast. 
If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones away, 
Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief could pay. 
They will feed their horse on the standing crop, 
their men on the garnered grain, 
The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the cattle are slain. 
But if thou thinkest the price be fair, — thy brethren wait to sup, 
The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn, — howl, dog, and call them up! 
And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and stack, 
Give me my father’s mare again, and Pll fight my own way back!” 
Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his feet. 
“No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when wolf and gray wolf meet. 
May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath; 
What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn with Death?” 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “I hold by the blood of my clan: 
Take up the mare for my father’s gift — by God, she has carried a man!” 
The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled against his breast; 
“We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, “but she loveth the younger 
best. 


So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded rein, 
My ‘broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups twain.” 
The Colonel’s son a pistol drew, and held it muzzle-end, 
“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; 

“will ye take the mate from a friend?” 
“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; “a limb for the risk of a limb. 
Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to him!” 
With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain-crest — 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a lance in rest. 
“Now here is thy master,” Kamal said, “who leads a troop of the Guides, 
And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder rides. 
Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 
Thy life is his — thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. 
So, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes are thine, 
And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the Border-line, 
And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way to power — 
Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in Peshawur!” 


They have looked each other between the eyes, and there they found no 
fault, 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened bread and 
salt: 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 
On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the Wondrous Names of 
God. 
The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went forth but one. 
And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty swords flew clear — 
There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of the mountaineer. 
“Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. 

“Put up the steel at your sides! 
Last night ye had struck at a Border thief — 

to-night ‘tis a man of the Guides!” 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of 


the earth! 


The Ballad of Fisher’s Boarding-House 


That night, when through the mooring-chains 
The wide-eyed corpse rolled free, 
To blunder down by Garden Reach 
And rot at Kedgeree, 
The tale the Hughli told the shoal 
The lean shoal told to me. 


‘T was Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house, 
Where sailor-men reside, 

And there were men of all the ports 
From Mississip to Clyde, 

And regally they spat and smoked, 
And fearsomely they lied. 


They lied about the purple Sea 
That gave them scanty bread, 

They lied about the Earth beneath, 
The Heavens overhead, 

For they had looked too often on 
Black rum when that was red. 


They told their tales of wreck and wrong, 
Of shame and lust and fraud, 

They backed their toughest statements with 
The Brimstone of the Lord, 

And crackling oaths went to and fro 
Across the fist-banged board. 


And there was Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 

Who carried on his hairy chest 
The maid Ultruda’s charm — 

The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 


And there was Jake Without-the-Ears, 
And Pamba the Malay, 

And Carboy Gin the Guinea cook, 
And Luz from Vigo Bay, 

And Honest Jack who sold them slops 
And harvested their pay. 


And there was Salem Hardieker, 
A lean Bostonian he — 

Russ, German, English, Halfbreed, Finn, 
Yank, Dane, and Portugee, 

At Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
They rested from the sea. 


Now Anne of Austria shared their drinks, 
Collinga knew her fame, 

From Tarnau in Galicia 
To Juan Bazaar she came, 

To eat the bread of infamy 
And take the wage of shame. 


She held a dozen men to heel — 
Rich spoil of war was hers, 

In hose and gown and ring and chain, 
From twenty mariners, 

And, by Port Law, that week, men called 
Her Salem Hardieker’s. 


But seamen learnt — what landsmen know — 
That neither gifts nor gain 

Can hold a winking Light o’ Love 
Or Fancy’s flight restrain, 

When Anne of Austria rolled her eyes 
On Hans the blue-eyed Dane. 


Since Life is strife, and strife means knife, 


From Howrah to the Bay, 

And he may die before the dawn 
Who liquored out the day, 

In Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
We woo while yet we may. 


But cold was Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 

And laughter shook the chest beneath 
The maid Ultruda’s charm — 

The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 


“You speak to Salem Hardieker; 
“You was his girl, I know. 

“T ship mineselfs to-morrow, see, 
“Und round the Skaw we go, 

“South, down the Cattegat, by Hjelm, 
“To Besser in Saro.” 


When love rejected turns to hate, 
All ill betide the man. 

“You speak to Salem Hardieker” — 
She spoke as woman can. 

A scream — a sob — “He called me — names!” 
And then the fray began. 


An oath from Salem Hardieker, 
A shriek upon the stairs, 

A dance of shadows on the wall, 
A knife-thrust unawares — 

And Hans came down, as cattle drop, 
Across the broken chairs. 


In Anne of Austria’s trembling hands 


The weary head fell low: — 

“T ship mineselfs to-morrow, straight 
“For Besser in Saro; 

“Und there Ultruda comes to me 
“At Easter, und I go 


“South, down the Cattegat — What’s here? 
“There — are — no — lights — to guide!” 
The mutter ceased, the spirit passed, 
And Anne of Austria cried 
In Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
When Hans the mighty died. 


Thus slew they Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 

But Anne of Austria looted first 
The maid Ultruda’s charm — 

The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 


A Ballad of Jakkko Hill 


One moment bid the horses wait, 

Since tiffin is not laid till three, 
Below the upward path and strait 

You climbed a year ago with me. 
Love came upon us suddenly 

And loosed — an idle hour to kill — 
A headless, harmless armory 

That smote us both on Jakko Hill. 


Ah, Heaven! we would wait and wait 
Through Time and to Eternity! 
Ah, Heaven! we could conquer Fate 
With more than Godlike constancy 
I cut the date upon a tree — 
Here stand the clumsy figures still: 
“10-7-85, A.D.” 
Damp in the mists on Jakko Hill. 


What came of high resolve and great, 
And until Death fidelity? 
Whose horse is waiting at your gate? 
Whose ‘rickshaw-wheels ride over me? 
No Saint’s, I swear; and — let me see 
To-night what names your programme fill — 
We drift asunder merrily, 
As drifts the mist on Jakko Hill. 


P ENVOI. 

Princess, behold our ancient state 

Has clean departed; and we see 
“Twas Idleness we took for Fate 

That bound light bonds on you and me. 
Amen! Here ends the comedy 

Where it began in all good will, 
Since Love and Leave together flee 


As driven mist on Jakko Hill! 


The Ballad of the King’s Jest 


When spring-time flushes the desert grass, 

Our kafilas wind through the Khyber Pass. 

Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 

Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 

As the snowbound trade of the North comes down 
To the market-square of Peshawur town. 


In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 

A kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 

Then blue smoke-haze of the cooking rose, 
And tent-peg answered to hammer-nose; 

And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road; 

And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel-bale; 

And the tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food; 
And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jumrood; 
And there fled on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A savour of camels and carpets and musk, 

A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 

To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke. 


The lid of the flesh-pot chattered high, 

The knives were whetted and — then came I 
To Mahbub Ali, the muleteer, 

Patching his bridles and counting his gear, 
Crammed with the gossip of half a year. 

But Mahbub Ali the kindly said, 

“Better is speech when the belly is fed.” 

So we plunged the hand to the mid-wrist deep 
In a cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed sheep, 
And he who never hath tasted the food, 

By Allah! he knoweth not bad from good. 


We cleansed our beards of the mutton-grease, 
We lay on the mats and were filled with peace, 
And the talk slid north, and the talk slid south, 
With the sliding puffs from the hookah-mouth. 
Four things greater than all things are, — 
Women and Horses and Power and War. 

We spake of them all, but the last the most, 
For I sought a word of a Russian post, 

Of a shifty promise, an unsheathed sword 

And a grey-coat guard on the Helmund ford. 
Then Mahbub Ali lowered his eyes 

In the fashion of one who is weaving lies. 
Quoth he: “Of the Russians who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is grey. 

But we look that the gloom of the night shall die 
In the morning flush of a blood-red sky. 
Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a King of his enemies? 

We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 

But no man knoweth the mind of the King. 
That unsought counsel is cursed of God 
Attesteth the story of Wali Dad. 


“His sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 

His dam was a clucking Khattack hen; 

And the colt bred close to the vice of each, 

For he carried the curse of an unstaunched speech. 
Therewith madness — so that he sought 

The favour of kings at the Kabul court; 

And travelled, in hope of honour, far 

To the line where the grey-coat squadrons are. 
There have I journeyed too — but I 

Saw naught, said naught, and — did not die! 
He hearked to rumour, and snatched at a breath 
Of ‘this one knoweth’, and ‘that one saith’, — 
Legends that ran from mouth to mouth 

Of a grey-coat coming, and sack of the South. 


These have I also heard — they pass 
With each new spring and the winter grass. 


“Hot-foot southward, forgotten of God, 
Back to the city ran Wali Dad, 

Even to Kabul — in full durbar 

The King held talk with his Chief in War. 
Into the press of the crowd he broke, 

And what he had heard of the coming spoke. 


“Then Gholam Hyder, the Red Chief, smiled, 

As a mother might on a babbling child; 

But those who would laugh restrained their breath, 
When the face of the King showed dark as death. 
Evil it is in full durbar 

To cry to a ruler of gathering war! 

Slowly he led to a peach-tree small, 

That grew by a cleft of the city wall. 

And he said to the boy: “They shall praise thy zeal 
So long as the red spurt follows the steel. 

And the Russ is upon us even now? 

Great is thy prudence — await them, thou. 

Watch from the tree. Thou art young and strong. 
Surely the vigil is not for long. 

The Russ is upon us, thy clamour ran? 

Surely an hour shall bring their van. 

Wait and watch. When the host is near, 

Shout aloud that my men may hear.’ 


“Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a King of his enemies? 

A guard was set that he might not flee — 

A score of bayonets ringed the tree. 

The peach-bloom fell in showers of snow, 
When he shook at his death as he looked below. 
By the power of God, Who alone is great, 

Till the seventh day he fought with his fate. 
Then madness took him, and men declare 


He mowed in the branches as ape and bear, 

And last as a sloth, ere his body failed, 

And he hung like a bat in the forks, and wailed, 
And sleep the cord of his hands untied, 

And he fell, and was caught on the points and died. 


“Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a King of his enemies? 

We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the King. 
Of the grey-coat coming who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is grey. 

Two things greater than all things are, 

The first is Love, and the second War. 

And since we know not how War may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of Love!” 


The Ballad of the King’s Mercy 


ABDHUR RAHMAN, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told. 

His mercy fills the Khyber hills — his grace is manifold; 

He has taken toll of the North and the South — his glory reacheth far, 
And they tell the tale of his charity from Balkh to Kandahar. 


Before the old Peshawur Gate, where Kurd and Kaffir meet, 

The Governor of Kabul dealt the Justice of the Street, 

And that was strait as running noose and swift as plunging knife, 
Tho’ he who held the longer purse might hold the longer life. 


There was a hound of Hindustan had struck a Yusufzai, 

Wherefore they spat upon his face and led him out to die. 

It chanced the King went forth that hour when throat was bared to knife; 
The Kafir grovelled under-hoof and clamoured for his life. 


Then said the King: “Have hope, O friend! Yea, Death disgraced is hard; 
Much honour shall be thine”; and called the Captain of the Guard, 

Yar Khan, a bastard of the Blood, so city-babble saith, 

And he was honoured of the King — the which is salt to Death; 

And he was son of Daoud Shah, the Reiver of the Plains, 

And blood of old Durani Lords ran fire in his veins; 

And ‘twas to tame an Afghan pride nor Hell nor Heaven could bind, 

The King would make him butcher to a yelping cur of Hind. 


“Strike!” said the King. “King’s blood art thou — 

his death shall be his pride!” 
Then louder, that the crowd might catch: “Fear not — his arms are tied!” 
Yar Khan drew clear the Khyber knife, and struck, and sheathed again. 
“O man, thy will is done,” quoth he; “a King this dog hath slain.” 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, to the North and the South is sold. 
The North and the South shall open their mouth to a Ghilzai flag 
unrolled, 
When the big guns speak to the Khyber peak, and his dog-Heratis fly: 


Ye have heard the song — How long? How long? Wolves of the Abazai! 


That night before the watch was set, when all the streets were clear, 

The Governor of Kabul spoke: “My King, hast thou no fear? 

Thou knowest — thou hast heard,” — his speech died at his master’s face. 
And grimly said the Afghan King: “I rule the Afghan race. 

My path is mine — see thou to thine. To-night upon thy bed 

Think who there be in Kabul now that clamour for thy head.” 


That night when all the gates were shut to City and to throne, 
Within a little garden-house the King lay down alone. 
Before the sinking of the moon, which is the Night of Night, 
Yar Khan came softly to the King to make his honour white. 
(The children of the town had mocked beneath his horse’s hoofs, 
The harlots of the town had hailed him “butcher!” from their roofs.) 
But as he groped against the wall, two hands upon him fell, 
The King behind his shoulder spake: “Dead man, thou dost not well! 
‘Tis ill to jest with Kings by day and seek a boon by night; 
And that thou bearest in thy hand is all too sharp to write. 
But three days hence, if God be good, and if thy strength remain, 
Thou shalt demand one boon of me and bless me in thy pain. 
For I am merciful to all, and most of all to thee. 
My butcher of the shambles, rest — no knife hast thou for me!” 
Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, holds hard by the South and the 

North; 

But the Ghilzai knows, ere the melting snows, when the swollen banks 
break forth, 

When the red-coats crawl to the sungar wall, and his Usbeg lances fail: 

Ye have heard the song — How long? How long? Wolves of the Zukka 
Kheyl! 


They stoned him in the rubbish-field when dawn was in the sky, 
According to the written word, “See that he do not die.” 


They stoned him till the stones were piled above him on the plain, 
And those the labouring limbs displaced they tumbled back again. 


One watched beside the dreary mound that veiled the battered thing, 
And him the King with laughter called the Herald of the King. 


It was upon the second night, the night of Ramazan, 

The watcher leaning earthward heard the message of Yar Khan. 

From shattered breast through shrivelled lips broke forth the rattling breath, 
“Creature of God, deliver me from agony of Death.” 


They sought the King among his girls, and risked their lives thereby: 
“Protector of the Pitiful, give orders that he die!” 


“Bid him endure until the day,” a lagging answer came; 
“The night is short, and he can pray and learn to bless my name.” 


Before the dawn three times he spoke, and on the day once more: 
“Creature of God, deliver me, and bless the King therefor!” 


They shot him at the morning prayer, to ease him of his pain, 
And when he heard the matchlocks clink, he blessed the King again. 


Which thing the singers made a song for all the world to sing, 
So that the Outer Seas may know the mercy of the King. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told, 
He has opened his mouth to the North and the South, they have stuffed 
his mouth with gold. 
Ye know the truth of his tender ruth — and sweet his favours are: 
Ye have heard the song — How long? How long? from Balkh to 
Kandahar. 


The Ballad of Minepit Shaw 


“The Tree of Justice” — Rewards and Fairies 
About the time that taverns shut 

And men can buy no beer, 
Two lads went up to the keepers’ hut 

To steal Lord Pelham’s deer. 


Night and the liquor was in their heads — 
They laughed and talked no bounds, 

Till they waked the keepers on their beds 
And the keepers loosed the hounds. 


They had killed a hart, they had killed a hind, 
Ready to carry away, 

When they heard a whimper down the wind 
And they heard a bloodhound bay. 


They took and ran across the fern, 
Their crossbows in their hand, 

Till they met a man with a green lantern 
That called and bade ‘em stand. 


“What are ye doing, O Flesh and Blood, 
And what’s your foolish will, 

That you must break into Minepit Wood 
And wake the Folk of the Hill?” 


“Oh, we’ve broke into Lord Pelham’s park, 
And killed Lord Pelham’s deer, 

And if ever you heard a little dog bark 
You’ ll know why we come here. 


“We ask you let us go our way, 
As fast as we can flee, 
For if ever you heard a bloodhound bay 


You’ ll know how pressed we be.” 


“Oh, lay your crossbows on the bank 
And drop the knives from your hand, 
And though the hounds be at your flank 

Pl save you where you stand!” 


They laid their crossbows on the bank, 
They threw their knives in the wood, 

And the ground before them opened and sank 
And saved ‘em where they stood. 


“Oh, what’s the roaring in our ears 
That strikes us well-nigh dumb?” 

“Oh, that is just how things appears 
According as they come.” 


“What are the stars before our eyes 
That strike us well-nigh blind?” 

“Oh, that is just how things arise 
According as you find.” 


“And why’s our bed so hard to the bones 
Excepting where it’s cold?” 

“Oh, that’s because it is precious stones 
Excepting where ‘tis gold. 


“Think it over as you stand, 
For I tell you without fail, 

If you haven’t got into Fairyland 
You’re not in Lewes Gaol.” 


All night long they thought of it, 
And, come the dawn, they saw 

They’d tumbled into a great old pit, 
At the bottom of Minepit Shaw. 


And the keeper’s hound had followed ‘em close, 
And broke her neck in the fall; 

So they picked up their knives and their crossbows 
And buried the dog. That’s all. 


But whether the man was a poacher too 
Or a Pharisee’ so bold — 

I reckon there’s more things told than are true. 
And more things true than are told! 


The Ballad of the Red Earl 


1891 


(It is not for them to criticize too minutely 
the methods the Irish followed, though they might deplore some of 
their results. During the past few years Ireland had been going 
through what was tantamount to a revolution. — EARL SPENCER) 
Red Earl, and will ye take for guide 

The silly camel-birds, 
That ye bury your head in an Irish thorn, 

On a desert of drifting words? 


Ye have followed a man for a God, Red Earl, 
As the Lord 0’ Wrong and Right; 

But the day is done with the setting sun 
Will ye follow into the night? 


He gave you your own old words, Red Earl, 
For food on the wastrel way; 

Will ye rise and eat in the night, Red Earl, 
That fed so full in the day? 


Ye have followed fast, ye have followed far, 
And where did the wandering lead? 

From the day that ye praised the spoken word 
To the day ye must gloss the deed. 


And as ye have given your hand for gain, 
So must ye give in loss; 

And as ye ha’ come to the brink of the pit, 
So must ye loup across. 


For some be rogues in grain, Red Earl, 
And some be rogues in fact, 
And rogues direct and rogues elect; 


But all be rogues in pact. 


Ye have cast your lot with these, Red Earl; 
Take heed to where ye stand. 

Ye have tied a knot with your tongue, Red Earl, 
That ye cannot loose with your hand. 


Ye have travelled fast, ye have travelled far, 
In the grip of a tightening tether, 

Till ye find at the end ye must take for friend 
The quick and their dead together. 


Ye have played with the Law between your lips, 
And mouthed it daintilee; 

But the gist o’ the speech is ill to teach, 
For ye say: “Let wrong go free.” 


Red Earl, ye wear the Garter fair, 
And gat your place from a King: 

Do ye make Rebellion of no account, 
And Treason a little thing? 


And have ye weighed your words, Red Earl, 
That stand and speak so high? 

And is it good that the guilt o’ blood, 
Be cleared at the cost of a sigh? 


And is it well for the sake of peace, 
Our tattered Honour to sell, 

And higgle anew with a tainted crew — 
Red Earl, and is it well? 


Ye have followed fast, ye have followed far, 
On a dark and doubtful way, 
And the road is hard, is hard, Red Earl, 
And the price is yet to pay. 


Ye shall pay that price as ye reap reward 
For the toil of your tongue and pen — 

In the praise of the blamed and the thanks of the shamed, 
And the honour o’ knavish men. 


They scarce shall veil their scorn, Red Earl, 
And the worst at the last shall be, 

When you tell your heart that it does not know 
And your eye that it does not see. 


Banquet Night 


“ONCE in so often,” King Solomon said, 
Watching his quarrymen drill the stone, 
“We will club our garlic and wine and bread 
And banquet together beneath my Throne, 
And all the Brethren shall come to that mess 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less.” 


“Send a swift shallop to Hiram of Tyre, 
Felling and floating our beautiful trees, 

Say that the Brethren and I desire 

Talk with our Brethren who use the seas. 
And we shall be happy to meet them at mess 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less.” 


“Carry this message to Hiram Abif- 
Excellent master of forge and mine :- 

I and the Brethren would like it if 

He and the Brethren will come to dine 
(Garments from Bozrah or morning-dress) 
As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less.” 


“God gave the Hyssop and Cedar their place- 
Also the Bramble, the Fig and the Thorn- 

But that is no reason to black a man’s face 
Because he is not what he hasn’t been born. 
And, as touching the Temple, I hold and profess 
We are Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less.” 


So it was ordered and so it was done, 

And the hewers of wood and the Masons of Mark, 
With foc’sle hands of Sidon run 

And Navy Lords from the Royal Ark, 

Came and sat down and were merry at mess 

As Fellow-Craftsmen-no more and no less. 


The Quarries are hotter than Hiram’s forge, 
No one is safe from the dog-whip’s reach. 
It’s mostly snowing up Lebanon gorge, 

And it’s always blowing off Joppa beach; 


But once in so often, the messenger brings 
Solomon’s mandate : “Forget these things! 
Brother to Beggars and Fellow to Kings, 
Companion of Princes-forget these things! 
Fellow-Craftsmen, forget these things!” 


Beast and Man in India 


Written for John Lockwood Kipling’s 
They killed a Child to please the Gods 
In Earth’s young penitence, 

And I have bled in that Babe’s stead 
Because of innocence. 


I bear the sins of sinful men 

That have no sin of my own, 

They drive me forth to Heaven’s wrath 
Unpastured and alone. 


I am the meat of sacrifice, 
The ransom of man’s guilt, 
For they give my life to the altar-knife 
Wherever shrine is built. 
The Goat. 


Between the waving tufts of jungle-grass, 
Up from the river as the twilight falls, 
Across the dust-beclouded plain they pass 
On to the village walls. 


Great is the sword and mighty is the pen, 
But over all the labouring ploughman’s blade — 
For on its oxen and its husbandmen 
An Empire’s strength is laid. 
The Oxen. 


The torn boughs trailing o’er the tusks aslant, 
The saplings reeling in the path he trod, 
Declare his might — our lord the Elephant, 
Chief of the ways of God. 


The black bulk heaving where the oxen pant, 


The bowed head toiling where the guns careen, 
Declare our might — our slave the Elephant, 
And servant of the Queen. 

The Elephant. 


Dark children of the mere and marsh, 
Wallow and waste and lea, 

Outcaste they wait at the village gate 
With folk of low degree. 


Their pasture is in no man’s land, 
Their food the cattle’s scorn; 
Their rest is mire and their desire 
The thicket and the thorn. 


But woe to those that break their sleep, 
And woe to those that dare 
To rouse the herd-bull from his keep, 
The wild boar from his lair! 

Pigs and Buffaloes. 


The beasts are very wise, 

Their mouths are clean of lies, 
They talk one to the other, 
Bullock to bullock’s brother 
Resting after their labours, 

Each in stall with his neighbours. 
But man with goad and whip, 
Breaks up their fellowship, 
Shouts in their silky ears 

Filling their soul with fears. 
When he has ploughed the land, 
He says: “They understand.” 
But the beasts in stall together, 
Freed from the yoke and tether, 
Say as the torn flanks smoke: 
“Nay, ‘twas the whip that spoke.” 


The Bee-Boy’s Song 
“ ‘Dymchurch Flit’ “ — Puck of Pook’s Hill. 


Bees! Bees! Hark to your bees! 

“Hide from your neigbours as much as you please, 
But all that has happened, to us you must tell, 

Or else we will give you no honey to sell!” 


A maiden in her glory, 
Upon her wedding - day, 
Must tell her Bees the story, 
Or else they’ ll fly away. 
Fly away — die away — 
Dwindle down and leave you! 
But if you don’t deceive your Bees, 
Your Bees will not deceive you. 


Marriage, birth or buryin’, 
News across the seas, 
All you’re sad or merry in, 
You must tell the Bees. 
Tell ‘em coming in an’ out, 
Where the Fanners fan, 
“Cause the Bees are just about 
As curious as a man! 


Don’t you wait where the trees are, 
When the lightnings play, 
Nor don’t you hate where Bees are, 
Or else they’ ll pine away. 
Pine away — dwine away — 
Anything to leave you! 
But if you never grieve your Bees, 
Your Bees’|] never grieve you. 


The Bees and the Flies 


“The Mother Hive” — Actions and Reactions 
A Farmer of the Augustan Age 

Perused in Virgil’s golden page 

The story of the secret won 

From Proteus by Cyrene’s son — 

How the dank sea-god showed the swain 
Means to restore his hives again. 

More briefly, how a slaughtered bull 

Breeds honey by the bellyful. 


The egregious rustic put to death 

A bull by stopping of its breath, 
Disposed the carcass in a shed 

With fragrant herbs and branches spread, 
And, having well performed the charm, 
Sat down to wait the promised swarm. 


Nor waited long. The God of Day 
Impartial, quickening with his ray 

Evil and good alike, beheld 

The carcass — and the carcass swelled. 
Big with new birth the belly heaves 
Beneath its screen of scented leaves. 
Past any doubt, the bull conceives! 


The farmer bids men bring more hives 
To house the profit that arrives; 
Prepares on pan and key and kettle, 
Sweet music that shall make ‘em settle; 
But when to crown the work he goes, 
Gods! What a stink salutes his nose! 


Where are the honest toilers? Where 
The gravid mistress of their care? 


A busy scene, indeed, he sees, 

But not a sign or sound of bees. 

Worms of the riper grave unhid 

By any kindly coffin-lid, 

Obscene and shameless to the light, 

Seethe in insatiate appetite, 

Through putrid offal, while above 

The hissing blow-fly seeks his love, 
Whose offspring, supping where they supt, 
Consume corruption twice corrupt. 


Before a Midnight Breaks in Storm 
1903 


Before a midnight breaks in storm, 
Or herded sea in wrath, 
Ye know what wavering gusts inform 
The greater tempest’s path; 
Till the loosed wind 
Drive all from mind, 
Except Distress, which, so will prophets cry, 
O’ercame them, houseless, from the unhinting sky. 


Ere rivers league against the land 
In piratry of flood, 
Ye know what waters steal and stand 
Where seldom water stood. 
Yet who will note, 
Till fields afloat, 
And washen carcass and the returning well, 
Trumpet what these poor heralds strove to tell? 


Ye know who use the Crystal Ball 
(To peer by stealth on Doom), 
The Shade that, shaping first of all, 
Prepares an empty room. 
Then doth It pass 
Like breath from glass, 
But, on the extorted Vision bowed intent, 
No man considers why It came or went. 


Before the years reborn behold 
Themselves with stranger eye, 
And the sport-making Gods of old, 
Like Samson slaying, die, 
Many shall hear 


The all-pregnant sphere, 
Bow to the birth and sweat, but — speech denied — 
Sit dumb or — dealt in part — fall weak and wide. 


Yet instant to fore-shadowed need 
The eternal balance swings; 
That winged men, the Fates may breed 
So soon as Fate hath wings. 
These shall possess 
Our littleness, 
And in the imperial task (as worthy) lay 
Up our lives’ all to piece one giant Day. 


The Beginner 


After He Has Been Extemporising On an Instrument 
Not Of His Own Invention 
Browning 


— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 

Lo! What is this that I make — sudden, supreme, unrehearsed — 
This that my clutch in the crowd pressed at a venture has raised? 
Forward and onward I sprang when I thought (as I ought) I reversed, 
And a cab like martagon opes and I sit in the wreckage dazed. 


And someone is taking my name, and the driver is rending the air 

With cries for my blood and my gold, and a snickering news-boy brings 
My cap, wheel-pashed from the kerb. I must run her home for repair, 
Where she leers with her bonnet awry — flat on the nether springs! 


The Beginnings 


1914-18 
“Mary Postgate” — A Diversity of Creatures 
It was not part of their blood, 
It came to them very late 
With long arrears to make good, 
When the English began to hate. 


They were not easily moved, 

They were icy-willing to wait 
Till every count should be proved, 
Ere the English began to hate. 


Their voices were even and low, 
Their eyes were level and straight. 
There was neither sign nor show, 
When the English began to hate. 


It was not preached to the crowd, 
It was not taught by the State. 
No man spoke it aloud, 
When the English began to hate. 


It was not suddenly bred, 

It will not swiftly abate, 

Through the chill years ahead, 

When Time shall count from the date 
That the English began to hate. 


The Bells and Queen Victoria 


1911 
“Gay go up and gay go down 
To ring the Bells of London Town.” 
When London Town’s asleep in bed 
You’ll hear the Bells ring overhead. 
In excelsis gloria! 
Ringing for Victoria, 
Ringing for their mighty mistress — ten years dead! 


THE BELLS: 
Here is more gain than Gloriana guessed — 

Then Gloriana guessed or Indies bring — 

Then golden Indies bring. A Queen confessed — 

A Queen confessed that crowned her people King. 
Her people King, and crowned a11 Kings above, 

Above a11 Kings have crowned their Queen their love — 
Have crowned their love their Queen, their Queen their love! 
Denying her, we do ourselves deny, 

Disowning her are we ourselves disowned. 

Mirror was she of our fidelity, 

And handmaid of our destiny enthroned; 

The very marrow of Youth’s dream, and still 
Yoke-mate of wisest Age that worked her will! 


Our fathers had declared to us her praise — 
Her praise the years had proven past all speech. 
And past all speech our loyal hearts always, 
Always our hearts lay open, each to each — 
Therefore men gave the treasure of their blood 
To this one woman — for she understood! 


Four o’ the clock! Now all the world is still. 
Oh, London Bells, to all the world declare 
The Secret of the Empire — read who will! 
The Glory of the People — touch who dare! 


THE BELLS: 
Power that has reached itself all kingly powers, 
St. Margaret’s: By love o’erpowered — 
St. Martin’s: By love o’erpowered — 
St. Clement Danes: By love o’erpowered, 
The greater power confers! 
THE BELLS: 
For we were hers, as she, as she was ours, 
Bow Bells: And she was ours — 
St. Paul’s: And she was ours — 
Westminister: And she was ours, 
As we, even we, were hers! 
THE BELLS 
As we were hers! 


The Bell Buoy 


1896 


They christened my brother of old — 
And a saintly name he bears — 

They gave him his place to hold 

At the head of the belfry-stairs, 

Where the minister-towers stand 
And the breeding kestrels cry. 

Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


In the flush of the hot June prime, 
O’er sleek flood-tides afire, 
I hear him hurry the chime 
To the bidding of checked Desire; 
Till the sweated ringers tire 
And the wild bob-majors die. 
Could I wait for my turn in the godly choir? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


When the smoking scud is blown — 
When the greasy wind-rack lowers — 
Apart and at peace and alone, 
He counts the changeless hours. 
He wars with darkling Powers 
(I war with a darkling sea); 
Would he stoop to my work in the gusty mirk? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) Not he! 


There was never a priest to pray 
There was never a hand to toll, 

When they made me guard of the bay, 
And moored me over the shoal. 

I rock, I reel, and I roll — 


My four great hammers ply — 
Could I speak or be still at the Church’s will? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


The landward marks have failed, 
The fog-bank glides unguessed, 
The seaward lights are veiled, 
The spent deep feigns her rest: 
But my ear is laid to her breast, 
I lift to the swell — I cry! 
Could I wait in sloth on the Church’s oath? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


At the careless end of night 
I thrill to the nearing screw; 
I turn in the clearing light 
And I call to the drowsy crew; 
And the mud boils foul and blue 
As the blind bow backs away. 
Will they give me their thanks if they clear the banks? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) Not they! 


The beach-pools cake and skim, 
The bursting spray-heads freeze, 
I gather on crown and rim 
The grey, grained ice of the seas, 
Where, sheathed from bitt to trees, 
The plunging colliers lie. 
Would I barter my place for the Church’s grace? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) Not I! 


Through the blur of the whirling snow, 
Or the black of the inky sleet, 
The lanterns gather and grow, 
And I look for the homeward fleet. 
Rattle of block and sheet — 
“Ready about-stand by!” 
Shall I ask them a fee ere they fetch the quay? 


(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


I dip and I surge and I swing 

In the rip of the racing tide, 
By the gates of doom I sing, 

On the horns of death I ride. 

A ship-length overside, 
Between the course and the sand, 

Fretted and bound I bide 

Peril whereof I cry. 

Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware shoal!) NotI! 


The Benefactors 


Ah! What avails the classic bent 
And what the cultured word, 
Against the undoctored incident 
That actually occurred? 


And what is Art whereto we press 
Through paint and prose and rhyme — 
When Nature in her nakedness 
Defeats us every time? 


It is not learning, grace nor gear, 
Nor easy meat and drink, 

But bitter pinch of pain and fear 
That makes creation think. 


When in this world’s unpleasing youth 
Our godlike race began, 

The longest arm, the sharpest tooth, 
Gave man control of man; 


Till, bruised and bitten to the bone 
And taught by pain and fear, 

He learned to deal the far-off stone, 
And poke the long, safe spear. 


So tooth and nail were obsolete 
As means against a foe, 

Till, bored by uniform defeat, 
Some genius built the bow. 


Then stone and javelin proved as vain 
As old-time tooth and nail; 
Till, spurred anew by fear and pain, 


Man fashioned coats of mail. 


Then was there safety for the rich 
And danger for the poor, 

Till someone mixed a powder which 
Redressed the scale once more. 


Helmet and armour disappeared 
With sword and bow and pike, 

And, when the smoke of battle cleared, 
All men were armed alike. 


And when ten million such were slain 
To please one crazy king, 

Man, schooled in bulk by fear and pain, 
Grew weary of the thing; 


And, at the very hour designed, 
To enslave him past recall, 

His tooth-stone-arrow-gun-shy mind 
Turned and abolished all. 


All Power, each Tyrant, every Mob 

Whose head has grown too large, 
Ends by destroying its own job 
And works its own discharge; 


And Man, whose mere necessities 
Move all things from his path, 

Trembles meanwhile at their decrees, 
And deprecates their wrath! 


Belts 


There was a row in Silver Street that’s near to Dublin Quay, 

Between an Irish regiment an’ English cavalree; 

It started at Revelly an’ it lasted on till dark: 

The first man dropped at Harrison’s, the last forninst the Park. 
For it was: — “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one for you!” 
An’ it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done for you!” 

O buckle an’ tongue 
Was the song that we sung 
From Harrison’s down to the Park! 


There was a row in Silver Street — the regiments was out, 
They called us “Delhi Rebels”, an’ we answered “Threes about!” 
That drew them like a hornet’s nest — we met them good an’ large, 
The English at the double an’ the Irish at the charge. 

Then it was: — “Belts, &c.” 


There was a row in Silver Street — an’ I was in it too; 
We passed the time o’ day, an’ then the belts went whirraru! 
I misremember what occurred, but subsequint the storm, 
A Freeman’s Journal Supplemint was all my uniform. 
O it was: — “Belts, &c.” 


There was a row in Silver Street — they sent the Polis there, 

The English were too drunk to know, the Irish didn’t care; 

But when they grew impertinint we simultaneous rose, 

Till half o’ them was Liffey mud an’ half was tatthered clo’es. 
For it was: — “Belts, &c.” 


There was a row in Silver Street — it might ha’ raged till now, 
But some one drew his side-arm clear, an’ nobody knew how; 
“Twas Hogan took the point an’ dropped; we saw the red blood run: 
An’ so we all was murderers that started out in fun. 

While it was: — “Belts, &c.” 


There was a row in Silver Street — but that put down the shine, 

Wid each man whisperin’ to his next: ““Twas never work o’ mine!” 

We went away like beaten dogs, an’ down the street we bore him, 

The poor dumb corpse that couldn’t tell the bhoys were sorry for him. 
When it was: — “Belts, &c.” 


There was a row in Silver Street — it isn’t over yet, 

For half of us are under guard wid punishments to get; 

‘Tis all a merricle to me as in the Clink I lie: 

There was a row in Silver Street — begod, I wonder why! 
But it was: — “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one for you!” 
An’ it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done for you!” 
O buckle an’ tongue 
Was the song that we sung 
From Harrison’s down to the Park! 


The Betrothed 


“You must choose between me and your cigar.” 
— BREACH OF PROMISE CASE, CIRCA 1885. 


Open the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout, 
For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out. 


We quarrelled about Havanas — we fought o’er a good cheroot, 
And I knew she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 


Open the old cigar-box — let me consider a space; 
In the soft blue veil of the vapour musing on Maggie’s face. 


Maggie is pretty to look at — Maggie’s a loving lass, 
But the prettiest cheeks must wrinkle, the truest of loves must pass. 


There’s peace in a Larranaga, there’s calm in a Henry Clay; 
But the best cigar in an hour is finished and thrown away — 


Thrown away for another as perfect and ripe and brown — 
But I could not throw away Maggie for fear o’ the talk o’ the town! 


Maggie, my wife at fifty — grey and dour and old — 
With never another Maggie to purchase for love or gold! 


And the light of Days that have Been the dark of the Days that Are, 
And Love’s torch stinking and stale, like the butt of a dead cigar — 


The butt of a dead cigar you are bound to keep in your pocket — 
With never a new one to light tho’ it’s charred and black to the socket! 


Open the old cigar-box — let me consider a while. 
Here is a mild Manila — there is a wifely smile. 


Which is the better portion — bondage bought with a ring, 
Or a harem of dusky beauties, fifty tied in a string? 


Counsellors cunning and silent — comforters true and tried, 
And never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride? 


Thought in the early morning, solace in time of woes, 
Peace in the hush of the twilight, balm ere my eyelids close, 


This will the fifty give me, asking nought in return, 
With only a Suttee’s passion — to do their duty and burn. 


This will the fifty give me. When they are spent and dead, 
Five times other fifties shall be my servants instead. 


The furrows of far-off Java, the isles of the Spanish Main, 
When they hear my harem is empty will send me my brides again. 


I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths withal, 
So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 


I will scent ‘em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their hides, 
And the Moor and the Mormon shall envy who read of the tale of my 
brides. 


For Maggie has written a letter to give me my choice between 
The wee little whimpering Love and the great god Nick o’ Teen. 


And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelvemonth clear, 
But I have been Priest of Cabanas a matter of seven year; 


And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery light 
Of stumps that I burned to Friendship and Pleasure and Work and Fight. 


And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove, 
But the only light on the marshes is the Will-o’-the-Wisp of Love. 


Will it see me safe through my journey or leave me bogged in the mire? 
Since a puff of tobacco can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire? 


Open the old cigar-box — let me consider anew — 
Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should abandon you? 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 
And a woman is only a woman, but a good Cigar is a Smoke. 


Light me another Cuba — I hold to my first-sworn vows. 
If Maggie will have no rival, P11 have no Maggie for Spouse! 


Big Steamers 


1914-18 
“Oh, where are you going to, all you Big Steamers, 
With England’s own coal, up and down the salt seas?” 
“We are going to fetch you your bread and your butter, 
Your beef, pork, and mutton, eggs, apples, and cheese.” 


“And where will you fetch it from, all you Big Steamers, 
And where shall I write you when you are away? 

“We fetch it from Melbourne, Quebec, and Vancouver — 
Address us at Hobart, Hong-Kong, and Bombay.” 


“But if anything happened to all you Big Steamers, 

And suppose you were wrecked up and down the salt sea?” 
“Then you’d have no coffee or bacon for breakfast, 

And you’d have no muffins or toast for your tea.” 


“Then PII pray for fine weather for all you Big Steamers, 
For little blue billows and breezes so soft.” 

“Oh, billows and breezes don’t bother Big Steamers, 
For we’re iron below and steel-rigging aloft.” 


“Then I’ll build a new lighthouse for all you Big Steamers, 
With plenty wise pilots to pilot you through.” 

“Oh, the Channel’s as bright as a ball-room already, 
And pilots are thicker than pilchards at Looe.” 


“Then what can I do for you, all you Big Steamers, 
Oh, what can I do for your comfort and good?” 

“Send out your big warships to watch your big waters, 
That no one may stop us from bringing you food. 


“For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by all us Big Steamers — 


And if one hinders our coming you’ll starve!” 


Bill ‘Awkins 


“As anybody seen Bill ‘Awkins?” 
“Now ‘ow in the devil would I know?” 
“E’s taken my girl out walkin’, 
An’ I’ve got to tell ‘im so — 
Gawd — bless — ‘im! 
I’ve got to tell ‘im so.” 


“D’yer know what ‘e’s like, Bill ‘Awkins?” 
“Now what in the devil would I care?” 
“*F’s the livin’, breathin’ image of an organ-grinder’s monkey, 
With a pound of grease in ‘is ‘air — 
Gawd — bless — ‘im! 
An’ a pound o’ grease in ‘is ‘air.” 


“An’ s’pose you met Bill ‘Awkins, 
Now what in the devil ‘ud ye do?” 
“T’d open ‘is cheek to ‘is chin-strap buckle, 
An’ bung up ‘is both eyes, too — 
Gawd — bless — ‘im! 
An bung up ‘is both eyes, too!” 


“Look ‘ere, where ‘e comes, Bill ‘Awkins! 
Now, what in the devil will you say?” 
“Tt isn’t fit an’ proper to be fightin’ on a Sunday, 
So Pll pass ‘im the time o’ day — 
Gawd — bless — ‘im! 
I’ll pass ‘im the time o’ day!” 


“Birds of Prey” March 


March! The mud is cakin’ good about our trousies. 
Front! — eyes front, an’ watch the Colour-casin’s drip. 
Front! The faces of the women in the ‘ouses 

Ain’t the kind o’ things to take aboard the ship. 


Cheer! An’ we’ll never march to victory. 

Cheer! An’ we’ll never live to ‘ear the cannon roar! 
The Large Birds o° Prey 
They will carry us away, 

An’ you’ll never see your soldiers any more! 


Wheel! Oh, keep your touch; we’re goin’ round a corner. 
Time! — mark time, an’ let the men be’ind us close. 
Lord! the transport’s full, an’ ‘alf our lot not on ‘er — 
Cheer, O cheer! We’re going off where no one knows. 


March! The Devil’s none so black as ‘e is painted! 
Cheer! We’ll ‘ave some fun before we’re put away. 
‘Alt, an’ ‘and ‘er out — a woman’s gone and fainted! 
Cheer! Get on! — Gawd ‘elp the married men to-day! 


Hoi! Come up, you ‘ungry beggars, to yer sorrow. 
(‘Ear them say they want their tea, an’ want it quick!) 
You won’t have no mind for slingers, not to-morrow — 

No; yov’ll put the ‘tween-decks stove out, bein’ sick! 


‘Alt! The married kit ‘as all to go before us! 

‘Course it’s blocked the bloomin’ gangway up again! 
Cheer, O cheer the ‘Orse Guards watchin’ tender o’er us, 
Keepin’ us since eight this mornin’ in the rain! 


Stuck in ‘eavy marchin’-order, sopped and wringin’ — 
Sick, before our time to watch ‘er ‘eave an’ fall, 
‘Ere’s your ‘appy ‘ome at last, an’ stop your singin’. 


‘Alt! Fall in along the troop-deck! Silence all! 


Cheer! For we’ll never live to see no bloomin’ victory! 
Cheer! An’ we'll never live to ‘ear the cannon roar! (One cheer more!) 
The jackal an’ the kite 
‘Ave an ‘ealthy appetite, 
An’ you’ll never see your soldiers any more! (‘Ip! Urroar!) 
The eagle an’ the crow 
They are waitin’ ever so, 
An’ you’ll never see your soldiers any more! (‘Ip! Urroar!) 
Yes, the Large Birds o’ Prey 
They will carry us away, 
An’ you’ll never see your soldiers any more! 


The Birthright 


“The Propagation of Knowledge” 

From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 

The miracle of our land’s speech — so known 
And long received, none marvel when ‘tis shown! 


We have such wealth as Rome at her most pride 
Had not or (having) scattered not so wide; 
Nor with such arrant prodigality, 

Beneath her any pagan’s foot let lie... 

Lo! Diamond that cost some half their days 
To find and t’ other half to bring to blaze: 
Rubies of every heat, wherethrough we scan 
The fiercer and more fiery heart of man: 
Emerald that with the uplifted billow vies, 
And Sapphires evening remembered skies: 
Pearl perfect, as immortal tears must show, 
Bred, in deep waters, of a piercing woe; 

And tender Turkis, so with charms y-writ, 

Of woven gold, Time dares not bite on it. 
Thereafter, in all manners worked and set, 
Jade, coral, amber, crystal ivories, jet, — 
Showing no more than various fancies, yet 
Each a Life’s token or Love’s amulet 

Which things, through timeless arrogance of use, 
We neither guard nor garner, but abuse; 

So that our scholars — nay, our children-fling 
In sport or jest treasure to arm a King; 

And the gross crowd, at feast or market, hold 
Traffic perforce with dust of gems and gold! 


Blue Roses 
The Light that Failed 


Roses red and roses white 

Plucked I for my love’s delight. 
She would none of all my posies — 
Bade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew. 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered me with laugh and jest. 


Home I came at wintertide, 
But my silly love had died 
Seeking with her latest breath 
Roses from the arms of Death. 


It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have. 
Mine was but an idle quest — 
Roses white and red are best! 


Bobs 


(Field Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar) 

There’s a little red-faced man, 

Which is Bobs, 
Rides the talliest ‘orse ‘e can — 

Our Bobs. 
If it bucks or kicks or rears, 
ʻE can sit for twenty years 
With a smile round both ‘is ears — 

Can’t yer, Bobs? 


Then ‘ere’s to Bobs Bahadur — little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
‘E’s our pukka Kandaharder — 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
‘E’s the Dook of Aggy Chel; 
‘E’s the man that done us well, 
Av’ we'll follow ‘im to ‘ell — 
Won’t we, Bobs? 


If a limber’s slipped a trace, 
‘Ook on Bobs. 

If a marker’s lost ‘is place, 
Dress by Bobs. 

For ‘e’s eyes all up ‘is coat, 

An’aa bugle in ‘is throat, 

An’you will not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


‘E’s a little down on drink 
Chaplain Bobs; 

But it keeps us outer Clink — 
Don’t it, Bobs? 

So we will not complain 

Tho’ ‘e’s water on the brain, 

If ‘e leads us straight again — 

Blue-light Bobs. 


If you stood ‘im on ‘is head, 
Father Bobs, 

You could spill a quart ot lead 
Outer Bobs. 

‘E’s been at it thirty years, 

An-amassin’ soveneers 

In the way o’ slugs an’ spears — 
Ain’t yer Bobs? 


What ‘e does not knowv o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 

You cun arst the shop next door — 
Can’t they, Bobs? 

Oh, ‘e’s little but he’s wise; 

‘E’s terror for’ is size:, 

An’ — ‘e — does — not — advertize — 
Do yer, Bobs? 


Now they ‘ve made a blooimin ‘Lord 
Ou ter Bobs, 

Which was but ‘is fair reward — 
Wheren’t it, Bobs?: 

So ell wear a coronet 

W’ here ‘is ‘elmet used to set; 

But we know you won’t forget — 
Will yer, Bobs? 


Then ‘ere’s to Bobs Bahadur — little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, 
Pocket-Wellin’ton ‘an arder — 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
This ain’t no bloomin’ ode, 
But you’ve ‘elped the soldier’s load, 
An’ for benefits bestowed, 
Bless yer, Bobs! 


Boots 


(Infantry Columns) 

We’re foot — slog — slog — slog — sloggin’ over Africa — 

Foot — foot — foot — foot — sloggin’ over Africa — 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up and down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 


Seven — six — eleven — five — nine-an’-twenty mile to-day — 

Four — eleven — seventeen — thirty-two the day before — 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up and down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 


Don’t — don’t — don’t — don’t — look at what’s in front of you. 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again); 

Men — men — men — men — men go mad with watchin’ em, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


Try — try — try — try — to think o’ something different — 

Oh — my — God — keep — me from goin’ lunatic! 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 


Count — count — count — count — the bullets in the bandoliers. 

If — your — eyes — drop — they will get atop o° you! 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up and down again) — 
There’s no discharge in the war! 


We — can — stick — out — ’unger, thirst, an’ weariness, 

But — not — not — not — not the chronic sight of ‘em — 

Boot — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


“Taint — so — bad — by — day because 0’ company, 
But night — brings — long — strings — o’ forty thousand million 
Boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again. 


There’s no discharge in the war! 


I — ’ave — marched — six — weeks in ‘Ell an’ certify 

It — is — not — fire — devils, dark, or anything, 

But boots — boots — boots — boots — movin’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


The Bother 


Clough 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 

Hastily Adam our driver swallowed a curse in the darkness — 

Petrol nigh at end and something wrong with a sprocket 

Made him speer for the nearest town, when lo! at the crossways 

Four blank letterless arms the virginal signpost extended. 

“Look!” thundered Hugh the Radical. “This is the England we 
boast of — 

Bland, white-bellied, obese, but utterly useless for business. 

They are repainting the signs and have left the job in the middle. 

They are repainting the signs and traffic may stop till they’ve 
done it, 

Which is to say: till the son-of-a-gun of a local contractor, 

Having laboriously wiped out every name for 

Probably thirty miles round, be minded to finish his labour! 

Had not the fool the sense to paint out and paint in together?” 


Thus, not seeing his speech belied his Radical Gospel 

(Which is to paint out the earth and then write “Damn” on the 
shutter), 

Hugh embroidered the theme imperially and stretched it 

From some borough in Wales through our Australian possessions, 

Making himself, reformer-wise, a bit of a nuisance 

Till, with the help of Adam, we cast him out on the landscape. 


A Boy Scouts’ Patrol Song 
1913 


These are our regulations — 
There’s just one law for the Scout 
And the first and the last, and the present and the past, 
And the future and the perfect is “Look out!” 
I, thou and he, look out! 
We, ye and they, look out! 
Though you didn’t or you wouldn’t 
Or you hadn’t or you couldn’t; 
You jolly well must look out! 


Look out, when you start for the day 
That your kit is packed to your mind; 
There is no use going away 
With half of it left behind. 
Look out that your laces are tight, 
And your boots are easy and stout, 
Or yov’ll end with a blister at night. 
(Chorus) All Patrols look out! 


Look out for the birds of the air, 
Look out for the beasts of the field — 
They’ll tell you how and where 
The other side’s concealed. 
When the blackbird bolts from the copse, 
Or the cattle are staring about, 
The wise commander stops 
And (chorus) All Patrols look out! 


Look out when your front is clear, 
And you feel you are bound to win. 
Look out for your flank and your rear — 
That’s where surprises begin. 


For the rustle that isn’t a rat, 

For the splash that isn’t a trout, 
For the boulder that may be a hat 
(Chorus) All Patrols look out! 


For the innocent knee-high grass, 
For the ditch that never tells, 
Look out! Look out ere you pass — 
And look out for everything else! 
A sign mis-read as you run 
May turn retreat to a rout — 
For all things under the sun 
(Chorus) All Patrols look out! 


Look out when your temper goes 
At the end of a losing game; 
When your boots are too tight for your toes; 
And you answer and argue and blame. 
It’s the hardest part of the Law, 
But it has to be learnt by the Scout — 
For whining and shirking and “jaw” 
(Chorus) All Patrols look out! 


The Braggart 


Mat. Prior 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Petrolio, vaunting his Mercedes’ power, 
Vows she can cover eighty miles an hour. 
I tried the car of old and know she can. 
But dare he ever make her? Ask his man! 


Bridge-Guard in the Karroo 


1901 
“... and will supply details to guard the Blood River Bridge.” 
District Orders-Lines of Communication, South African War. 
Sudden the desert changes, 
The raw glare softens and clings, 
Till the aching Oudtshoorn ranges 
Stand up like the thrones of Kings — 


Ramparts of slaughter and peril — 
Blazing, amazing, aglow — 

‘Twixt the sky-line’s belting beryl 
And the wine-dark flats below. 


Royal the pageant closes, 
Lit by the last of the sun — 
Opal and ash-of-roses, 
Cinnamon, umber, and dun. 


The twilight swallows the thicket, 
The starlight reveals the ridge. 
The whistle shrills to the picket — 
We are changing guard on the bridge. 


(Few, forgotten and lonely, 

Where the empty metals shine — 
No, not combatants-only 

Details guarding the line.) 


We slip through the broken panel 
Of fence by the ganger’s shed; 
We drop to the waterless channel 

And the lean track overhead; 


We stumble on refuse of rations, 


The beef and the biscuit-tins; 
We take our appointed stations, 
And the endless night begins. 


We hear the Hottentot herders 
As the sheep click past to the fold — 
And the click of the restless girders 
As the steel contracts in the cold — 


Voices of jackals calling 
And, loud in the hush between, 
A morsel of dry earth falling 
From the flanks of the scarred ravine. 


And the solemn firmament marches, 
And the hosts of heaven rise 

Framed through the iron arches — 
Banded and barred by the ties, 


Till we feel the far track humming, 
And we see her headlight plain, 

And we gather and wait her coming — 
The wonderful north-bound train. 


(Few, forgotten and lonely, 

Where the white car-windows shine — 
No, not combatants-only 

Details guarding the line.) 


Quick, ere the gift escape us! 
Out of the darkness we reach 

For a handful of week-old papers 
And a mouthful of human speech. 


And the monstrous heaven rejoices, 
And the earth allows again, 
Meetings, greetings, and voices 


Of women talking with men. 


So we return to our places, 
As out on the bridge she rolls; 

And the darkness covers our faces, 
And the darkness re-enters our souls. 


More than a little lonely 

Where the lessening tail-lights shine. 
No - not combatants - only 

Details guarding the line! 


A British-Roman Song 


(A. D. 406) 
“A Centurion of the Thirtieth” — Puck of Pook’s Hill 
My father’s father saw it not, 
And I, belike, shall never come 
To look on that so-holy spot — 
That very Rome — 


Crowned by all Time, all Art, all Might, 
The equal work of Gods and Man, 
City beneath whose oldest height — 
The Race began! 


Soon to send forth again a brood, 
Unshakable, we pray, that clings 
To Rome’s thrice-hammered hardihood — 
In arduous things. 


Strong heart with triple armour bound, 
Beat strongly, for thy life-blood runs, 
Age after Age, the Empire round — 
In us thy Sons 


Who, distant from the Seven Hills, 
Loving and serving much, require 
Thee — thee to guard ‘gainst home-born ills 
The Imperial Fire! 


The Broken Men 


1902 
For things we never mention, 
For Art misunderstood — 
For excellent intention 
That did not turn to good; 
From ancient tales’ renewing, 
From clouds we would not clear — 
Beyond the Law’s pursuing 
We fled, and settled here. 


We took no tearful leaving, 
We bade no long good-byes. 
Men talked of crime and thieving, 
Men wrote of fraud and lies. 
To save our injured feelings 
“Twas time and time to go — 
Behind was dock and Dartmoor, 
Ahead lay Callao! 


The widow and the orphan 
That pray for ten per cent, 

They clapped their trailers on us 
To spy the road we went. 

They watched the foreign sailings 
(They scan the shipping still), 

And that’s your Christian people 
Returning good for ill! 


God bless the thoughtful islands 
Where never warrants come; 

God bless the just Republics 
That give aman a home, 

That ask no foolish questions, 
But set him on his feet; 

And save his wife and daughters 


From the workhouse and the street! 


On church and square and market 
The noonday silence falls; 
You’ ll hear the drowsy mutter 
Of the fountain in our halls. 
Asleep amid the yuccas 
The city takes her ease — 
Till twilight brings the land-wind 
To the clicking jalousies. 


Day long the diamond weather, 
The high, unaltered blue — 
The smell of goats and incense 
And the mule-bells tinkling through. 
Day long the warder ocean 
That keeps us from our kin, 
And once a month our levee 
When the English mail comes in. 


You’|l find us up and waiting 
To treat you at the bar; 
You’ |l find us less exclusive 
Than the average English are. 
We’ll meet you with a carriage, 
Too glad to show you round, 
But — we do not lunch on steamers, 
For they are English ground. 


We sail o’ nights to England 
And join our smiling Boards — 
Our wives go in with Viscounts 
And our daughters dance with Lords, 
But behind our princely doings, 
And behind each coup we make, 
We feel there’s Something Waiting, 
And — we meet It when we wake. 


Ah, God! One sniff of England — 
To greet our flesh and blood — 
To hear the traffic slurring 
Once more through London mud! 
Our towns of wasted honour — 
Our streets of lost delight! 
How stands the old Lord Warden? 
Are Dover’s cliffs still white? 


Brookland Road 


I was very well pleased with what I knowed, 

I reckoned myself no fool — 

Till I met with a maid on the Brookland Road, 
That turned me back to school. 


Low down-low down! 

Where the liddle green lanterns shine — 
O maids, I’ve done with ‘ee all but one, 
And she can never be mine! 


“Twas right in the middest of a hot June night, 
With thunder duntin’ round, 

And I see her face by the fairy-light 

That beats from off the ground. 


She only smiled and she never spoke, 
She smiled and went away; 

But when she’d gone my heart was broke 
And my wits was clean astray. 


0, stop your ringing and let me be — 
Let be, 0 Brookland bells! 

You’ll ring Old Goodman out of the sea, 
Before I wed one else! 


Old Goodman’s Farm is rank sea-sand, 
And was this thousand year; 

But it shall turn to rich plough-land 
Before I change my dear. 


0, Fairfield Church is water-bound 
From autumn to the spring; 
But it shall turn to high hill-ground 


Before my bells do ring. 


0, leave me walk on Brookland Road, 
In the thunder and warm rain — 

0, leave me look where my love goed, 
And p’raps I’ ll see her again! 


Low down — low down! 

Where the liddle green lanterns shine — 
0 maids, I’ve done with ‘ee all but one, 
And she can never be mine! 


Brown Bess 


The Army Musket — 1700-1815 
In the days of lace-ruffles, perukes and brocade 
Brown Bess was a partner whom none could despise — 
An out-spoken, flinty-lipped, brazen-faced jade, 
With a habit of looking men straight in the eyes — 
At Blenheim and Ramillies fops would confess 
They were pierced to the heart by the charms of Brown Bess. 


Though her sight was not long and her weight was not small, 
Yet her actions were winning, her language was clear; 

And everyone bowed as she opened the ball 
On the arm of some high-gaitered, grim grenadier. 

Half Europe admitted the striking success 

Of the dances and routs that were given by Brown Bess. 


When ruffles were turned into stiff leather stocks, 
And people wore pigtails instead of perukes, 
Brown Bess never altered her iron-grey locks. 
She knew she was valued for more than her looks. 
“Oh, powder and patches was always my dress, 
And I think am killing enough,” said Brown Bess. 


So she followed her red-coats, whatever they did, 
From the heights of Quebec to the plains of Assaye, 
From Gibraltar to Acre, Cape Town and Madrid, 
And nothing about her was changed on the way; 
(But most of the Empire which now we possess 
Was won through those years by old-fashioned Brown Bess.) 


In stubborn retreat or in stately advance, 
From the Portugal coast to the cork-woods of Spain, 
She had puzzled some excellent Marshals of France 
Till none of them wanted to meet her again: 
But later, near Brussels, Napoleon — no less — 


Arranged for a Waterloo ball with Brown Bess. 


She had danced till the dawn of that terrible day — 
She danced till the dusk of more terrible night, 
And before her linked squares his battalions gave way, 
And her long fierce quadrilles put his lancers to flight: 
And when his gilt carriage drove off in the press, 
“T have danced my last dance for the world!” said Brown Bess. 


If you go to Museums — there’s one in Whitehall — 
Where old weapons are shown with their names writ beneath, 
You will find her, upstanding, her back to the wall, 
As stiff as a ramrod, the flint in her teeth. 
And if ever we English had reason to bless 
Any arm save our mothers’, that arm is Brown Bess! 


Buddha at Kamakura 


1892 
“And there is a Japanese idol at Kamakura” 
O ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 
Be gentle when “the heathen” pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 


To him the Way, the Law, apart, 
Whom Maya held beneath her heart, 
Ananda’s Lord, the Bodhisat, 

The Buddha of Kamakura. 


For though he neither burns nor sees, 

Nor hears ye thank your Deities, 

Ye have not sinned with such as these, 
His children at Kamakura, 


Yet spare us still the Western joke 
When joss-sticks turn to scented smoke 
The little sins of little folk 

That worship at Kamakura — 


The grey-robed, gay-sashed butterflies 
That flit beneath the Master’s eyes. 
He is beyond the Mysteries 

But loves them at Kamakura. 


And whoso will, from Pride released, 

Contemning neither creed nor priest, 

May feel the Soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura. 


Yea, every tale Ananda heard, 
Of birth as fish or beast or bird, 


While yet in lives the Master stirred, 
The warm wind brings Kamakura. 


Till drowsy eyelids seem to see 

A-flower ‘neath her golden htee 

The Shwe-Dagon flare easterly 
From Burmah to Kamakura, 


And down the loaded air there comes 

The thunder of Thibetan drums, 

And droned — “Om mane padme hums” — 
A world’s-width from Kamakura. 


Yet Brahmans rule Benares still, 

Buddh-Gaya’s ruins pit the hill, 

And beef-fed zealots threaten ill 
To Buddha and Kamakura. 


A tourist-show, a legend told, 

A rusting bulk of bronze and gold, 

So much, and scarce so much, ye hold 
The meaning of Kamakura? 


But when the morning prayer is prayed, 
Think, ere ye pass to strife and trade, 
Is God in human image made 

No nearer than Kamakura? 





* 


Om mane padme hums — The Buddhist invocation. 


The Burden 


“The Gardeners” 
From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 
One grief on me is laid 
Each day of every year, 
Wherein no soul can aid, 
Whereof no soul can hear: 
Whereto no end is seen 
Except to grieve again — 
Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where is there greater pain? 


To dream on dear disgrace 
Each hour of every day — 
To bring no honest face 
To aught I do or say: 
To lie from morn till e’en — 
To know my lies are vain — 
Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where can be greater pain? 


To watch my steadfast fear 
Attend mine every way 
Each day of every year — 
Each hour of every day: 
To burn, and chill between — 
To quake and rage again — 
Ah, Mary Magdalene, 
Where shall be greater pain: 


One grave to me was given — 
To guard till Judgment Day — 
But God looked down from Heaven 
And rolled the Stone away! 
One day of all my years — 
One hour of that one day — 


His Angel saw my tears 
And rolled the Stone away! 


The Burial 


1904 

(C. F. Rhodes, buried in the Matoppos, April 10, 1902) 
When that great Kings return to clay, 

Or Emperors in their pride, 
Grief of a day shall fill a day, 

Because its creature died. 
But we — we reckon not with those 

Whom the mere Fates ordain, 
This Power that wrought on us and goes 

Back to the Power again. 


Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 
So huge the all-mastering thought that drove — 
So brief the term allowed — 
Nations, not words, he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 


It is his will that he look forth 
Across the world he won — 

The granite of the ancient North — 
Great spaces washed with sun. 


There shall he patient take his seat 
(As when the Death he dared), 
And there await a people’s feet 
In the paths that he prepared. 


There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 

And unimagined Empires draw 
To council ‘neath his skies, 


The immense and brooding Spirit still 
Shall quicken and control. 

Living he was the land, and dead, 
His soul shall be her soul! 


Butterflies 


“Wireless” — Traffic and Discoveries 


Eyes aloft, over dangerous places, 

The children follow the butterflies, 

And, in the sweat of their upturned faces, 
Slash with a net at the empty skies. 


So it goes they fall amid brambles, 

And sting their toes on the nettle-tops, 

Till, after a thousand scratches and scrambles, 
They wipe their brows and the hunting stops. 


Then to quiet them comes their father 
And stills the riot of pain and grief, 
Saying, “Little ones, go and gather 
Out of my garden a cabbage-leaf. 


“You will find on it whorls and clots of 

Dull grey eggs that, properly fed, 

Turn, by way of the worm, to lots of 

Glorious butterflies raised from the dead.” .. . 


“Heaven is beautiful, Earth is ugly,” 

The three-dimensioned preacher saith; 

So we must not look where the snail and the slug lie 
For Psyche’s birth. . . . And that is our death! 


By the Hoof of the Wild Goat 
“To Be Filed For Reference” — Plain Tales From the Hills 


By the Hoof of the Wild Goat uptossed 
From the cliff where she lay in the Sun 
Fell the Stone 

To the Tarn where the daylight is lost, 
So she fell from the light of the Sun 
And alone! 


Now the fall was ordained from the first 
With the Goat and the Cliff and the Tarn, 
But the Stone 

Knows only her life is accursed 

As she sinks from the light of the Sun 
And alone! 


Oh Thou Who hast builded the World, 
Oh Thou Who hast lighted the Sun, 
Oh Thou Who hast darkened the Tarn, 
Judge Thou 

The sin of the Stone that was hurled 
By the goat from the light of the Sun, 
As she sinks in the mire of the Tarn, 
Even now — even now — even now! 


Cain and Abel 


1934 

Western Version 

Cain and Abel were brothers born. 
(Koop-la! Come along, cows!) 

One raised cattle and one raised corn. 
(Koop-la! Come along! Co-hoe!) 


And Cain he farmed by the river-side, 
So he did not care how much it dried. 


For he banked, and he sluiced, and he ditched and he led 
(And the Corn don t care for the Horn) — 

A-half Euphrates out of her bed 
To water his dam’ Corn! 


But Abel herded out on the plains 
Where you have to go by the dams and rains. 


It happened, after a three-year drought, 
The wells, and the springs, and the dams gave out. 


The Herd-bulls came to Cain’s new house 
(They wanted water so! — ) 

With the hot red Sun between their brows, 

Sayin’ “Give us water for our pore cows!” 
But Cain he told ‘em — “No!” 


The Cows they came to Cain’s big house 
With the cold white Moon between their brows, 
Sayin’ “Give some water to us pore cows!” 

But Cain he told ‘em — “No?” 


The li’] Calves came to Cain’s fine house 
With the Evenin’ Star between their brows, 


Sayin’ “‘Give us water an’ we’ll be cows!” 
But Cain he told ‘em — “No!” 


The Herd-bulls led ‘em back again, 
An’ Abel went an’ said to Cain: — 
“Oh, sell me water, my brother dear, 
Or there will be no beef this year.” 
And Cain he answered — “No!” 


“Then draw your hatches, my brother true, 
Ar’ let a little water through.” 
But Cain he answered: — “No! 


“My dams are tight an’ my ditches are sound, 
An’ not a drop goes through or round 
Till she’s done her duty by the Corn. 


“I will not sell, an’ I will not draw, 
An’ if you breach, I’ll have the Law, 
As sure as you are born!” 


Then Abel took his best bull-goad, 
An’ holed a dyke on the Eden road. 


He opened her up with foot an’ hand, 
Av let Euphrates loose on the land. 


He spilled Euphrates out on the plain, 
So’s all his cattle could drink again. 


Then Cain he saw what Abel done — 
But, in those days, there was no Gun! 


So he made him a club of a hickory-limb, 
An’ halted Abel an’ said to him: — 


“I did not sell an’ I did not draw, 
An’ now you’ve breached I’ll have the Law. 


“You ride abroad in your hat and spurs, 
Hell-hoofin’ over my cucumbers! 


“You pray to the Lord to send you luck 
An’ you loose your steers in my garden-truck: 


“An’ now you’re bust, as you ought to be, 
You can keep on prayin’ but not to me!” 


Then Abel saw it meant the life; 
But, in those days, there was no Knife: 


So he up with his big bull-goad instead, 
But — Cain hit first and dropped him dead! 


The Herd-bulls ran when they smelt the blood, 

An’ horned an’ pawed in that Red Mud. 

The Calves they bawled, and the Steers they milled, 
Because it was the First Man Killed; - 

An’ the whole Herd broke for the Land of Nod, 

An’ Cain was left to be judged by God! 


But, seein’ all he had had to bear, 
I never could call the Judgment fair! 


The Captive 


Not with an outcry to Allah nor any complaining 

He answered his name at the muster and stood to the chaining. 

When the twin anklets were nipped on the leg-bars that held them, 
He brotherly greeted the armourers stooping to weld them. 

Ere the sad dust of the marshalled feet of the chain-gang swallowed him, 
Observing him nobly at ease, I alighted and followed him. 

Thus we had speech by the way, but not touching his sorrow — 
Rather his red Yesterday and his regal To-morrow, 

Wherein he statelily moved to the clink of his chains unregarded, 
Nowise abashed but contented to drink of the potion awarded. 
Saluting aloofly his Fate, he made haste with his story, 

And the words of his mouth were as slaves spreading carpets of glory 
Embroidered with names of the Djinns — a miraculous weaving — 
But the cool and perspicuous eye overbore unbelieving. 

So I submitted myself to the limits of rapture — 

Bound by this man we had bound, amid captives his capture — 

Till he returned me to earth and the visions departed. 

But on him be the Peace and the Blessing; for he was greathearted! 


Carmen Circulare 


Q. H. Flaccus 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
Dellius, that car which, night and day, 
Lightnings and thunders arm and scourge — 
Tumultuous down the Appian Way — 
Be slow to urge. 


Though reckless Lydia bid thee fly, 
And Telephus o’ertaking jeer, 
Nay, sit and strongly occupy 
The lower gear. 


They call, the road consenting, “Haste!” — 
Such as delight in dust collected — 

Until arrives (I too have raced! ) 
The unexpected. 


What ox not doomed to die alone, 
Or inauspicious hound, may bring 

Thee ‘twixt two kisses to the throne 
Of Hades’ King, 


I cannot tell; the Furies send 
No warning ere their bolts arrive. 
‘Tis best to reach our chosen end 
Late but alive. 


A Carol 


“THE TREE OF JUSTICE” — REWARDS AND FAIRIES 
Our Lord Who did the Ox command 
To kneel to Judah’s King, 
He binds His frost upon the land 
To ripen it for Spring — 
To ripen it for Spring, good sirs, 
According to His Word. 
Which well must be as ye can see — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 


When we poor fenmen skate the ice 
Or shiver on the wold, 
We hear the cry of a single tree 
That breaks her heart in the cold — 
That breaks her heart in the cold, good sirs, 
And rendeth by the board. 
Which well must be as ye can see — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 


Her wood is crazed and little worth 
Excepting as to burn, 

That we may warm and make our mirth 
Until the Spring return — 

Until the Spring return, good sirs, 
When Christians walk abroad; 

When well must be as ye can see — 
And who shall judge the Lord? 


God bless the master of this house, 
And all who sleep therein! 

And guard the fens from pirate folk, 
And keep us all from sin, 

To walk in honesty, good sirs, 
Of thought and deed and word! 

Which shall befriend our latter end.... 


And who shall judge the Lord? 


Cells 


I’ve a head like a concertina: I’ve a tongue like a button-stick, 
I’ve a mouth like an old potato, and I’m more than a little sick, 
But I’ve had my fun o’ the Corp’ral’s Guard: I’ve made the cinders fly, 
And I’m here in the Clink for a thundering drink and blacking the 
Corporal’s eye. 
With a second-hand overcoat under my head, 
And a beautiful view of the yard, 
O it’s pack-drill for me and a fortnight’s C.B. 
For “drunk and resisting the Guard!” 
Mad drunk and resisting the Guard — 
‘Strewth, but I socked it them hard! 
So it’s pack-drill for me and a fortnight’s C.B. 
For “drunk and resisting the Guard.” 


I started o° canteen porter, I finished o’ canteen beer, 

But a dose o’ gin that a mate slipped in, it was that that brought me here. 
“Twas that and an extry double Guard that rubbed my nose in the dirt — 
But I fell away with the Corp’ral’s stock and the best of the Corp’ral’s shirt. 


I left my cap in a public-house, my boots in the public road, 

And Lord knows where — and I don’t care — my belt and my tunic goed; 
They’ ll stop my pay, they’ll cut away the stripes I used to wear, 

But I left my mark on the Corp’ral’s face, and I think he’ ll keep it there! 


My wife she cries on the barrack-gate, my kid in the barrack-yard, 
It ain’t that I mind the Ord’ly room — it’s that that cuts so hard. 
Pll take my oath before them both that I will sure abstain, 
But as soon as I’m in with a mate and gin, I know I’ll do it again! 
With a second-hand overcoat under my head, 
And a beautiful view of the yard, 
Yes, it’s pack-drill for me and a fortnight’s C.B. 
For “drunk and resisting the Guard!” 
Mad drunk and resisting the Guard — 
‘Strewth, but I socked it them hard! 
So it’s pack-drill for me and a fortnight’s C.B. 


For “drunk and resisting the Guard.” 


The Centaurs 


“The United Idolaters” 


Up came the young Centaur-colts from the plains they were 
fathered in — 
Curious, awkward, afraid. 
Burrs on their hocks and their tails, they were branded and gath- 
ered in 
Mobs and run up to the yard to be made. 


Starting and shying at straws, with sidlings and plungings, 
Buckings and whirlings and bolts; 

Greener than grass, but full-ripe for their bridling and lungings, 
Up to the yards and to Chiron they bustled the colts... 


First the light web and the cavesson; then the linked keys 
To jingle and turn on the tongue. Then, with cocked ears, 
The hours of watching and envy, while comrades at ease 
Passaged and backed, making naught of these terrible gears. 


Next, over-pride and its price at the low-seeming fence 
Too oft and too easily taken — the world-beheld fall! 

And none in the yard except Chiron to doubt the immense, 
Irretrievable shame of it all!... 


Last, the trained squadron, full-charge — the sound of a going 
Through dust and spun clods, and strong kicks, pelted in as 
they went, 
And repaid at top-speed; till the order to halt without slowing 
Showed every colt on his haunches — and Chiron content! 


Certain Maxims Of Hafiz 


I. 
If It be pleasant to look on, stalled in the packed serai, 
Does not the Young Man try Its temper and pace ere he buy? 
If She be pleasant to look on, what does the Young Man say? 
“Lo! She is pleasant to look on, give Her to me to-day!” 


II. 
Yea, though a Kafir die, to him is remitted Jehannum 
If he borrowed in life from a native at sixty per cent. per anuum. 


MI. 
Blister we not for bursati? So when the heart is vext, 
The pain of one maiden’s refusal is drowned in the pain of the next. 


IV. 
The temper of chums, the love of your wife, and a new piano’s tune — 
Which of the three will you trust at the end of an Indian June? 


V. 
Who are the rulers of Ind — to whom shall we bow the knee? 
Make your peace with the women, and men will make you L. G. 


VI. 
Does the woodpecker flit round the young ferash? 
Does grass clothe a new-built wall? 
Is she under thirty, the woman who holds a boy in her thrall? 


VII. 
If She grow suddenly gracious — reflect. Is it all for thee? 
The blackbuck is stalked through the bullock, and Man through jealousy. 


VII. 
Seek not for favours of women. So shall you find it indeed. 
Does not the boar break cover just when yov’re lighting a weed? 


IX. 
If He play, being young and unskilful, for shekels of silver and gold, 
Take His money, my son, praising Allah. The kid was ordained to be sold. 


X. 
With a “weed” among men or horses verily this is the best, 
That you work him in office or dog-cart lightly — but give him no rest. 


XI. 
Pleasant the snaffle of Courtship, improving the manners and carriage; 
But the colt who is wise will abstain from the terrible thorn-bit of Marriage. 


XII. 
As the thiftless gold of the babul, so is the gold that we spend 
On a Derby Sweep, or our neighbour’s wife, or the horse that we buy from 
a friend. 


XIII. 
The ways of man with a maid be strange, yet simple and tame 
To the ways of a man with a horse, when selling or racing that same. 


XIV. 
In public Her face turneth to thee, and pleasant Her smile when ye meet. 
It is ill. The cold rocks of El-Gidar smile thus on the waves at their feet. 
In public Her face is averted; with anger She nameth thy name. 
It is well. Was there ever a loser content with the loss of the game? 


XV. 
If She have spoken a word, remember thy lips are sealed, 
And the Brand of the Dog is upon him by whom is the secret revealed. 
If She have written a letter, delay not an instant but burn it. 
Tear it to pieces, O Fool, and the wind to her mate shall return it! 
If there be trouble to Herward, and a lie of the blackest can clear, 
Lie, while thy lips can move or a man is alive to hear. 


XVI. 
My Son, if a maiden deny thee and scufflingly bid thee give o’er, 
Yet lip meets with lip at the last word, get out! 
She has been there before. 
They are pecked on the ear and the chin and the nose who are lacking in 
lore. 


XVII. 
If we fall in the race, though we win, the hoof-slide is scarred on the course. 
Though Allah and Earth pardon Sin, remaineth for ever Remorse. 


XVIII. 
“By all I am misunderstood!” if the Matron shall say, or the Maid: — 
“Alas! I do not understand,” my son, be thou nowise afraid. 
In vain in the sight of the Bird is the net of the Fowler displayed. 


XIX. 
My son, if I, Hafiz, thy Father, take hold of thy knees in my pain, 
Demanding thy name on stamped paper, one day or one hour — refrain. 
Are the links of thy fetters so light that thou cravest another man’s chain? 


The Changelings 


R.N.V.R, 
“Sea Constables” 
From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1926) 
Or ever the battered liners sank 
With their passengers to the dark, 
I was head of a Walworth Bank, 
And you were a grocer’s clerk. 


I was a dealer in stocks and shares, 
And you in butters and teas; 

And we both abandoned our own affairs 
And took to the dreadful seas. 


Wet and worry about our ways — 
Panic, onset and flight — 

Had us in charge for a thousand days 
And thousand-year-long night. 


We saw more than the nights could hide — 
More than the waves could keep — 

And — certain faces over the side 
Which do not go from our sleep. 


We were more tired than words can tell 
While the pied craft fled by, 

And the swinging mounds of the Western swell 
Hoisted us Heavens-high... 


Now there is nothing — not even our rank — 
To witness what we have been; 

And I am returned to my Walworth Bank, 
And you to your margarine! 


Chant-Pagan 


ENGLISH IRREGULAR, DISCHARGED 

Me that ‘ave been what I’ve been — 
Me that ‘ave gone where I’ve gone — 

Me that ‘ave seen what I’ve seen — 
‘Ow can I ever take on 

With awful old England again, 

An’ ‘ouses both sides of the street, 

And ‘edges two sides of the lane, 

And the parson an’ gentry between, 

An’ touchin’ my ‘at when we meet — 
Me that ‘ave been what I’ve been? 


Me that ‘ave watched ‘arf a world 

‘Eave up all shiny with dew, 

Kopje on kop to the sun, 

An’ as soon as the mist let ‘em through 

Our ‘elios winkin’ like fun — 

Three sides of a ninety-mile square, 

Over valleys as big as a shire — 

“Are ye there? Are ye there? Are ye there?” 

An’ then the blind drum of our fire. . . 

An’ I’m rollin’ ‘is lawns for the Squire, 
Me! 


Me that ‘ave rode through the dark 
Forty mile, often, on end, 

Along the Ma’ollisberg Range, 
With only the stars for my mark 
An’ only the night for my friend, 
An’ things runnin’ off as you pass, 
An’ things jumpin’ up in the grass, 
An’ the silence, the shine an’ the size 
Of the ‘igh, unexpressible skies — 
I am takin’ some letters almost 

As much as a mile to the post, 


An’ “mind you come back with the change!” 
Me! 


Me that saw Barberton took 
When we dropped through the clouds on their ‘ead, 
An’ they ‘ove the guns over and fled — 
Me that was through Di’mond ‘Il, 
An’ Pieters an’ Springs an’ Belfast — 
From Dundee to Vereeniging all — 
Me that stuck out to the last 
(An’ five bloomin’ bars on my chest) — 
I am doin’ my Sunday-school best, 
By the ‘elp of the Squire an’ ‘is wife 
(Not to mention the ‘ousemaid an’ cook), 
To come in an’ ‘ands up an’ be still, 
An’ honestly work for my bread, 
My livin’ in that state of life 
To which it shall please God to call 

Me! 


Me that ‘ave followed my trade 
In the place where the Lightnin’s are made; 
‘Twixt the Rains and the Sun and the Moon — 
Me that lay down an’ got up 
Three years with the sky for my roof — 
That ‘ave ridden my ‘unger an’ thirst 
Six thousand raw mile on the hoof, 
With the Vaal and the Orange for cup, 
An’ the Brandwater Basin for dish, — 
Oh! it’s ‘ard to be’ave as they wish 
(Too ‘ard, an’ a little too soon), 
Pl ‘ave to think over it first — 
Me! 


I will arise an’ get ‘ence — 

I will trek South and make sure 

If it’s only my fancy or not 

That the sunshine of England is pale, 


And the breezes of England are stale, 

An’ there’s something’ gone small with the lot. 
For I know of a sun an’ a wind, 

An’ some plains and a mountain be’ ind, 
An’ some graves by a barb-wire fence, 

An’ a Dutchman I’ve fought ‘oo might give 
Me a job where I ever inclined 

To look in an’ offsaddle an’ live 

Where there’s neither a road nor a tree — 
But only my Maker an’ me, 

And I think it will kill me or cure, 

So I think I will go there an’ see. 


Chapter Headings 


Plain Tales From the Hills 
Look, you have cast out Love! What Gods are these 
You bid me please? 
The Three in One, the One in Three? Not so! 
To my own Gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities. 
Lispeth. 


When the earth was sick and the skies were grey, 
And the woods were rotted with rain, 

The Dead Man rode through the autumn day 

To visit his love again. 


His love she neither saw nor heard, 
So heavy was her shame; 
And tho’ the babe within her stirred 
She knew not that he came. 

The Other Man. 


Cry “Murder” in the market-place, and each 
Will turn upon his neighbour anxious eyes 
Asking: “Art thou the man?” We hunted Cain 
Some centuries ago across the world. 
This bred the fear our own misdeeds maintain 
To-day. 

His Wedded Wife. 


Go, stalk the red deer o’er the heather, 

Ride, follow the fox if you can! 

But, for pleasure and profit together, 

Allow me the hunting of Man — 

The chase of the Human, the search for the Soul 
To its ruin — the hunting of Man. 


Pig 


“ ‘Stopped in the straight when the race was his own 
Look at him cutting it — cur to the bone!” 

Ask ere the youngster be rated and chidden 

What did he carry and how was he ridden? 

May be they used him too much at the start. 

May be Fate’s weight-cloth are breaking his heart. 
In the Pride of his Youth. 


“And some are sulky, while some will plunge. 

(So ho! Steady! Stand still, you!) 

Some you must gentle, and some you must lunge. 

(There! There! Who wants to kill you?) 

Some-there are losses in every trade — 

WII break their hearts ere bitted and made, 

Will fight like fiends as the rope cuts hard, 

And die dumb-mad in the breaking-yard.” 
Thrown Away. 


The World hath set its heavy yoke 
Upon the old white-bearded folk 
Who strive to please the King. 
God’s mercy is upon the young, 
God’s wisdom in the baby tongue 
That fears not anything. 

Tod’s Amendment. 


Not though you die to-night, 0 Sweet, and wail, 
A spectre at my door, 
Shall mortal Fear make Love immortal fail — 
I shall but love you more, 
Who, from Death’s House returning, give me still 
One moment’s comfort in my matchless ill. 

By Word of Mouth. 


They burnt a corpse upon the sand — 


The light shone out afar; 

It guided home the plunging dhows 

That beat from Zanzibar. 

Spirit of Fire, where’er Thy altars rise, 

Thou art the Light of Guidance to-our eyes! 
In Error. 


Ride with an idle whip, ride with an unused heel, 
But, once in a way, there will come a day 
When the colt must be taught to feel 
The lash that falls, and the curb that galls, and the sting of the rowelled 
steel. 
The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin. 


It was not in the open fight 
We threw away the sword, 
But in the lonely watching 
In the darkness by the ford. 
The waters lapped, the night-wind blew, 
Full-armed the Fear was born and grew, 
And we were flying ere we knew 
From panic in the night. 
The Rout of the White Hussars. 


In the daytime, when she moved about me, 
In the night, when she was sleeping at my side, — 
I was wearied, I was wearied of her presence. 
Day by day and night by night I grew to hate her — 
Would God that she or I had died! 
The Bronckhorst Divorce Case. 


A stone’s throw out on either hand 
From that well-ordered road we tread, 
And all the world is wild and strange; 
Churel and ghoul and Djinn and sprite 


Shall bear us company to-night, 


For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the powers of Darkness range. 
In The House of Suddhoo. 


To-night, God knows what thing shall tide, 
The Earth is racked and fain — 
Expectant, sleepless, open-eyed; 
And we, who from the Earth were made, 
Thrill with our Mother’s pain. 

False Dawn. 


Pit where the buffalo cooled his hide, 

By the hot sun emptied, and blistered and dried; 

Log in the plume-grass, hidden and lone; 

Bund where the earth-rat’s mounds are strown; 

Cave in the bank where the sly stream steals; 

Aloe that stabs at the belly and heels, 

Jump if you dare on a steed untried — 

Safer it is to go wide-go wide! 

Hark, from in front where the best men ride; — 

“Pull to the off, boys! Wide! Go wide!” 
Cupid’s Arrows. 


He drank strong waters and his speech was coarse; 

He purchased raiment and forbore to pay; 

He stuck a trusting junior with a horse, 

And won gymkhanas in a doubtful way. 

Then, ‘twixt a vice and folly, turned aside 

To do good deeds — and straight to cloak them, lied. 
A Bank Fraud. 


A Charm 


Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath. 
Not the great nor well-bespoke, 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation. 
Lay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart! 


It shall sweeten and make whole 
Fevered breath and festered soul. 

It shall mightily restrain 

Over-busied hand and brain. 

It shall ease thy mortal strife 

‘Gainst the immortal woe of life, 

Till thyself, restored, shall prove 

By what grace the Heavens do move. 


Take of English flowers these — 
Spring’s full-faced primroses, 
Summer’s wild wide-hearted rose, 
Autumn’s wall-flower of the close, 
And, thy darkness to illume, 
Winter’s bee-thronged ivy-bloom. 
Seek and serve them where they bide 
From Candlemas to Christmas-tide, 

For these simples, used aright, 

Can restore a failing sight. 


These shall cleanse and purify 
Webbed and inward-turning eye; 
These shall show thee treasure hid 
Thy familiar fields amid; 


And reveal (which is thy need) 
Every man a King indeed! 


Chartres Windows 


1925 


COLOUR fulfils where Music has no power: 
By each man’s light the unjudging glass betrays 
All men’s surrender, each man’s holiest hour 
And all the lit confusion of our days- 
Purfled with iron, traced in dusk and fire, 
Challenging ordered Time who, at the last, 
Shall bring it, grozed and leaded and wedged fast, 
To the cold stone that curbs or crowns desire. 
Yet on the pavement that all feet have trod- 
Even as the Spirit, in her deeps and heights, 
Turns only, and that voiceless, to her God- 
There falls no tincture from those anguished lights. 
And Heaven’s one light, behind them, striking through 
Blazons what each man dreamed no other knew. 


The Children 


1914-1918 
“The Honours of War” - A Diversity of Creatures 
These were our children who died for our land: they were dear in our sight. 
We have only the memory left of their home-treasured saying and laughter. 
The price of our loss shall be paid to our hands, not another’s hereafter. 
Neither the Alien nor Priest shall decide on it. That is our right. 

But who shall return us the children? 


At the hour the Barbarian chose to disclose his pretences, 

And raged against Man, they engaged, on the breasts that they bared for us, 
The first felon-stroke of the sword he had long-time prepared for us — 
Their bodies were all our defense while we wrought our defenses. 


They bought us anew with their blood, forbearing to blame us, 

Those hours which we had not made good when the Judgment o’ercame us. 
They believed us and perished for it. Our statecraft, our learning 

Delivered them bound to the Pit and alive to the burning 

Whither they mirthfully hastened as jostling for honour — 

Nor since her birth has our Earth seen such worth loosed upon her. 


Nor was their agony brief, or once only imposed on them. 

The wounded, the war-spent, the sick received no exemption: 

Being cured they returned and endured and achieved our redemption, 
Hopeless themselves of relief, till Death, marveling, closed on them. 


That flesh we had nursed from the first in all cleanness was given 
To corruption unveiled and assailed by the malice of Heaven — 
By the heart-shaking jests of Decay where it lolled in the wires — 
To be blanched or gay-painted by fumes — to be cindered by fires — 
To be senselessly tossed and retossed in stale mutilation 
From crater to crater. For that we shall take expiation. 

But who shall return us our children? 


The Children’s Song 


Puck of Pook’s Hills 

Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in Heaven who lovest all, 

Oh, help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 


And Love to all men ‘neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers died; 

Oh, Motherland, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart and hand through the years to be! 


A Child’s Garden 


R. L. Stevenson 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
Now there is nothing wrong with me 

Except — I think it’s called T.B. 

And that is why I have to lay 

Out in the garden all the day. 


Our garden is not very wide, 
And cars go by on either side, 
And make an angry-hooty noise 
That rather startles little boys. 


But worst of all is when they take 
Me out in cars that growl and shake, 
With charabancs so dreadful-near 

I have to shut my eyes for fear. 


But when I’m on my back again, 

I watch the Croydon aeroplane 

That flies across to France, and sings 
Like hitting thick piano-strings. 


When I am strong enough to do 
The things I’m truly wishful to, 
Pll never use a car or train 

But always have an aeroplane; 


And just go zooming round and round, 
And frighten Nursey with the sound, 
And see the angel-side of clouds, 

And spit on all those motor-crowds! 


Chil’s Song 


“Red Dog” - The Second Jungle Book 
These were my companions going forth by night — 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 
Now come I to whistle them the ending of the fight. 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 
Word they gave me overhead of quarry newly slain. 
Word I gave them underfoot of buck upon the plain. 
Here’s an end of every trail — they shall not speak again! 


They that cried the hunting-cry — they that followed fast — 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 

They that bade the sambhur wheel, or pinned him as he passed — 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 

They that lagged beside the scent — they that ran before — 

They that shunned the level horn — they that over-bore — 

Here’s an end of every trail — they shall not follow more. 


These were my companions. Pity ‘twas they died! 
(For Chil! Look you, for Chil!) 
Now come I to comfort them that knew them on their pride. 
(Chil! Vanguards of Chil!) 
Tattered flank and sunken eye, open mouth and red, 
Locked and lank and lone they lie, the dead upon the dead. 
Here’s an end of every trail — and here my hosts are fed! 


Cholera Camp 


We’ ve got the cholerer in camp — it’s worse than forty fights; 
We’re dyin’ in the wilderness the same as Isrulites. 

It’s before us, an’ be’ind us, an’ we cannot get away, 

An’ the doctor’s just reported we’ve ten more to-day! 


Oh, strike your camp an’ go, the Bugle’s callin’, 
The Rains are fallin’ — 
The dead are bushed an’ stoned to keep ‘em safe below. 
The Band’s a-doin’ all she knows to cheer us; 
The Chaplain’s gone and prayed to Gawd to ‘ear us — 
To ‘ear us — 
O Lord, for it’s a-killin’ of us so! 


Since August, when it started, it’s been stickin’ to our tail, 

Though they’ve ‘ad us out by marches an’ they’ ve ‘ad us back by rail; 
But it runs as fast as troop trains, and we cannot get away; 

An’ the sick-list to the Colonel makes ten more to-day. 


There ain’t no fun in women nor there ain’t no bite to drink; 
It’s much too wet for shootin’; we can only march and think; 
An’ at evenin’, down the nullahs, we can ‘ear the jackals say, 
“Get up, you rotten beggars, you’ve ten more to-day!” 


‘Twould make a monkey cough to see our way o° doin’ things — 
Lieutenants takin’ companies an’ captains takin’ wings, 

An’ Lances actin’ Sergeants — eight file to obey — 

For we’ve lots o’ quick promotion on ten deaths a day! 


Our Colonel’s white an’ twitterly — ‘e gets no sleep nor food, 
But mucks about in ‘orspital where nothing does no good. 

ʻE sends us ‘eaps o’ comforts, all bought from ‘is pay — 

But there aren’t much comfort ‘andy on ten deaths a day. 


Our Chaplain’s got a banjo, an’ a skinny mule ‘e rides, 


An’ the stuff ‘e says an’ sings us, Lord, it makes us split our sides! 
With ‘is black coat-tails a-bobbin’ to Ta-ra-ra Boom-der-ay! 
‘E’s the proper kind o’ padre for ten deaths a day. 


An’ Father Victor ‘elps ‘im with our Roman Catholicks — 

He knows an ‘eap of Irish songs an’ rummy conjurin’ tricks; 
An’ the two they works together when it comes to play or pray; 
So we keep the ball a-rollin’ on ten deaths a day. 


We’ ve got the cholerer in camp — we’ve got it ‘ot an’ sweet. 

It ain’t no Christmas dinner, but it’s ‘elped an’ we must eat. 

We’ve gone beyond the funkin’, ‘cause we’ve found it doesn’t pay, 
An’ we’re rockin’ round the Districk on ten deaths a day! 


Then strike your camp an’ go, the Rains are fallin’, 
The Bugle’s callin’! 
The dead are bushed an’ stoned to keep ‘em safe below! 
An’ them that do not like it they can lump it, 
An’ them that cannot stand it they can jump it; 
We’ve got to die somewhere — some way — some’ow — 
We might as well begin to do it now! 
Then, Number One, let down the tent-pole slow, 
Knock out the pegs an’ ‘old the corners — so! 
Fold in the flies, furl up the ropes, an’ stow! 
Oh, strike — oh, strike your camp an’ go! 
(Gawd ‘elp us!) 


Christmas in India 


Dim dawn behind the tamerisks — the sky is saffron-yellow — 
As the women in the village grind the corn, 
And the parrots seek the riverside, each calling to his fellow 
That the Day, the staring Easter Day, is born. 
O the white dust on the highway! O the stenches in the byway! 
O the clammy fog that hovers over earth! 
And at Home they’re making merry ‘neath the white and scarlet berry — 
What part have India’s exiles in their mirth? 


Full day begind the tamarisks — the sky is blue and staring — 
As the cattle crawl afield beneath the yoke, 
And they bear One o’er the field-path, who is past all hope or caring, 
To the ghat below the curling wreaths of smoke. 
Call on Rama, going slowly, as ye bear a brother lowly — 
Call on Rama — he may hear, perhaps, your voice! 
With our hymn-books and our psalters we appeal to other altars, 
And to-day we bid “good Christian men rejoice!” 


High noon behind the tamarisks — the sun is hot above us — 
As at Home the Christmas Day is breaking wan. 
They will drink our healths at dinner — those who tell us how they love us, 
And forget us till another year be gone! 
Oh the toil that knows no breaking! Oh the Heimweh, ceaseless, aching! 
Oh the black dividing Sea and alien Plain! 
Youth was cheap — wherefore we sold it. 
Gold was good — we hoped to hold it, 
And to-day we know the fulness of our gain! 


Grey dusk behind the tamarisks — the parrots fly together — 
As the sun is sinking slowly over Home; 
And his last ray seems to mock us shackled in a lifelong tether. 
That drags us back howe’ er so far we roam. 
Hard her service, poor her payment — she in ancient, tattered raiment — 
India, she the grim Stepmother of our kind. 
If a year of life be lent her, if her temple’s shrine we enter, 


The door is shut — we may not look behind. 


Black night behind the tamarisks — the owls begin their chorus — 
As the conches from the temple scream and bray. 
With the fruitless years behind us and the hopeless years before us, 
Let us honor, O my brother, Christmas Day! 
Call a truce, then, to our labours — let us feast with friends and 
neighbours, 
And be merry as the custom of our caste; 
For, if “faint and forced the laughter,” and if sadness follow after, 
We are richer by one mocking Christmas past. 


Cities and Thrones and Powers 


Cities and Thrones and Powers 
Stand in Time’s eye, 
Almost as long as flowers, 
Which daily die: 
But, as new buds put forth 
To glad new men, 
Out of the spent and unconsidered Earth 
The Cities rise again. 


This season’s Daffodil, 
She never hears 

What change, what chance, what chill, 
Cut down last year’s; 

But with bold countenance, 
And knowledge small, 

Esteems her seven days’ continuance, 
To be perpetual. 


So Time that is o’er-kind 
To all that be, 
Ordains us e’en as blind, 
As bold as she: 
That in our very death, 
And burial sure, 
Shadow to shadow, well persuaded, saith, 
“See how our works endure!” 


The City of Brass 
1909 


“Here was a people whom after their works 
thou shalt see wept over for their lost dominion: 
and in this palace is the last information 
respecting lords collected in the dust.” — 
The Arabian Nights. 


In a land that the sand overlays — the ways to her gates are untrod — 

A multitude ended their days whose gates were made splendid by God, 
Till they grew drunk and were smitten with madness and went to their fall, 
And of these is a story written: but Allah Alone knoweth all! 


When the wine stirred in their heart their bosoms dilated. 

They rose to suppose themselves kings over all things created — 

To decree a new earth at a birth without labour or sorrow — 

To declare: “We prepare it to-day and inherit to-morrow.” 

They chose themselves prophets and priests of minute understanding, 
Men swift to see done, and outrun, their extremest commanding — 

Of the tribe which describe with a jibe the perversions of Justice — 
Panders avowed to the crowd whatsoever its lust is. 


Swiftly these pulled down the walls that their fathers had made them — 
The impregnable ramparts of old, they razed and relaid them 

As playgrounds of pleasure and leisure, with limitless entries, 

And havens of rest for the wastrels where once walked the sentries; 

And because there was need of more pay for the shouters and marchers, 
They disbanded in face of their foemen their yeomen and archers. 

They replied to their well-wishers’ fears — to their enemies laughter, 
Saying: “Peace! We have fashioned a God Which shall save us hereafter. 
We ascribe all dominion to man in his factions conferring, 

And have given to numbers the Name of the Wisdom unerring.” 


They said: “Who has hate in his soul? Who has envied his neighbour? 
Let him arise and control both that man and his labour.” 

They said: “Who is eaten by sloth? Whose unthrift has destroyed him? 
He shall levy a tribute from all because none have employed him.” 

They said: “Who hath toiled, who hath striven, and gathered possession? 
Let him be spoiled. He hath given full proof of transgression.” 

They said: “Who is irked by the Law? Though we may not remove it. 

If he lend us his aid in this raid, we will set him above it! 

So the robber did judgment again upon such as displeased him, 

The slayer, too, boasted his slain, and the judges released him. 


As for their kinsmen far off, on the skirts of the nation, 

They harried all earth to make sure none escaped reprobation. 

They awakened unrest for a jest in their newly-won borders, 

And jeered at the blood of their brethren betrayed by their orders. 

They instructed the ruled to rebel, their rulers to aid them; 

And, since such as obeyed them not fell, their Viceroys obeyed them. 
When the riotous set them at naught they said: “Praise the upheaval! 

For the show and the world and the thought of Dominion is evil!” 

They unwound and flung from them with rage, as a rag that defied them, 
The imperial gains of the age which their forefathers piled them. 

They ran panting in haste to lay waste and embitter for ever 

The wellsprings of Wisdom and Strengths which are Faith and Endeavour. 
They nosed out and digged up and dragged forth and exposed to derision 
All doctrine of purpose and worth and restraint and prevision: 


And it ceased, and God granted them all things for which they had striven, 
And the heart of a beast in the place of a man’s heart was given. ... 


When they were fullest of wine and most flagrant in error, 

Out of the sea rose a sign — out of Heaven a terror. 

Then they saw, then they heard, then they knew — for none troubled to hide 
it, 

A host had prepared their destruction, but still they denied it. 

They denied what they dared not abide if it came to the trail; 

But the Sward that was forged while they lied did not heed their denial. 


It drove home, and no time was allowed to the crowd that was driven. 

The preposterous-minded were cowed — they thought time would be given. 
There was no need of a steed nor a lance to pursue them; 

It was decreed their own deed, and not a chance, should undo them. 

The tares they had laughingly sown were ripe to the reaping. 

The trust they had leagued to disown was removed from their keeping. 
The eaters of other men’s bread, the exempted from hardship, 

The excusers of impotence fled, abdicating their wardship, 

For the hate they had taught through the State brought the State no 
defender, 

And it passed from the roll of the Nations in headlong surrender! 


The City of Sleep 
(“The Brushwood Boy” — The Day’s Work) 


Over the edge of the purple down, 
Where the single lamplight gleams, 

Know ye the road to the Merciful Town 
That is hard by the Sea of Dreams — 

Where the poor may lay their wrongs away, 
And the sick may forget to weep? 

But we — pity us! Oh, pity us! 
We wakeful; ah, pity us! — 

We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Weary they turn from the scroll and crown, 
Fetter and prayer and plough — 

They that go up to the Merciful Town, 
For her gates are closing now. 

It is their right in the Baths of Night 
Body and soul to steep, 

But we — pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful; ah, pity us! — 

We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Over the edge of the purple down, 
Ere the tender dreams begin, 
Look — we may look — at the Merciful Town, 
But we may not enter in! 
Outcasts all, from her guarded wall 
Back to our watch we creep: 
We — pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful; ah, pity us! — 
We that go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Cleared 


(In Memory of a Commission) 

Help for a patriot distressed, a spotless spirit hurt, 

Help for an honourable clan sore trampled in the dirt! 
From Queenstown Bay to Donegal, oh, listen to my song, 
The honourable gentlemen have suffered grievous wrong. 


Their noble names were mentioned — oh, the burning black disgrace! — 
By a brutal Saxon paper in an Irish shooting-case; 

They sat upon it for a year, then steeled their heart to brave it, 

And “coruscating innocence” the learned Judges gave it. 


Bear witness, Heaven, of that grim crime beneath the surgeon’s knife, 
The “honourable gentlemen” deplored the loss of life! 

Bear witness of those chanting choirs that burke and shirk and snigger, 
No man laid hand upon the knife or finger to the trigger! 


Cleared in the face of all mankind beneath the winking skies, 
Like phoenixes from Phoenix Park (and what lay there) they rise! 
Go shout it to the emerald seas — give word to Erin now, 

Her honourable gentlemen are cleared — and this is how: — 


They only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price, 

They only helped the murderer with counsel’s best advice, 

But — sure it keeps their honour white — the learned Court believes 
They never give a piece of plate to murderers and thieves. 


They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman’s hide, 

They never marked a man for death — what fault of theirs he died? — 
They only said “intimidate,” and talked and went away — 

By God, the boys that did the work were braver men than they! 


Their sin it was that fed the fire — small blame to them that heard — 
The boys get drunk on rhetoric, and madden at a word — 
They knew whom they were talking at, if they were Irish too, 


The gentlemen that lied in Court, they knew, and well they knew! 


They only took the Judas-gold from Fenians out of jail, 

They only fawned for dollars on the blood-dyed Clan-na-Gael. 
If black is black or white is white, in black and white it’s down, 
They’re only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 


“Cleared”, honourable gentlemen! Be thankful it’s no more: — 
The widow’s curse is on your house, the dead are at your door. 
On you the shame of open shame; on you from North to South 
The hand of every honest man flat-heeled across your mouth. 


“Less black than we were painted”? — Faith, no word of black was said; 
The lightest touch was human blood, and that, you know, runs red. 

It’s sticking to your fist to-day for all your sneer and scoff, 

And by the Judge’s well-weighed word you cannot wipe it off. 


Hold up those hands of innocence — go, scare your sheep together, 
The blundering, tripping tups that bleat behind the old bell-wether; 
And if they snuff the taint and break to find another pen, 

Tell them it’s tar that glistens so, and daub them yours again! 


“The charge is old”? — As old as Cain — as fresh as yesterday; 
Old as the Ten Commandments — have ye talked those laws away? 
If words are words, or death is death, or powder sends the ball, 

You spoke the words that sped the shot — the curse be on you all! 


“Our friends believe”? — Of course they do — as sheltered women may; 
But have they seen the shrieking soul ripped from the quivering clay? 
They! — If their own front door is shut, 

they’ ll swear the whole world’s warm; 
What do they know of dread of death or hanging fear of harm? 


The secret half a county keeps, the whisper in the lane, 

The shriek that tells the shot went home behind the broken pane, 

The dry blood crisping in the sun that scares the honest bees, 

And shows the boys have heard your talk — what do they know of these? 


But you — you know — ay, ten times more; the secrets of the dead, 
Black terror on the country-side by word and whisper bred, 

The mangled stallion’s scream at night, the tail-cropped heifer’s low. 
Who set the whisper going first? You know, and well you know! 


My soul! Id sooner lie in jail for murder plain and straight, 

Pure crime I’d done with my own hand for money, lust, or hate, 

Than take a seat in Parliament by fellow-felons cheered, 

While one of those “not provens” proved me cleared as you are cleared. 


Cleared — you that “lost” the League accounts — go, guard our honour 
still, 

Go, help to make our country’s laws that broke God’s law at will — 

One hand stuck out behind the back, to signal “strike again”; 

The other on your dress-shirt-front to show your heart is clane. 


If black is black or white is white, in black and white it’s down, 
You’re only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 

If print is print or words are words, the learned Court perpends: — 
We are not ruled by murderers, but only — by their friends. 


The Clerks and the Bells 


Oxford in 1920 

THE merry clerks of Oxenford they stretch themselves at ease 
Unhelmeted on unbleached sward beneath unshrivelled trees. 

For the leaves, the leaves, are on the bough, the bark is on the 
bole, 

And East and West men’s housen stand all even-roofed and 
whole ... 

(Men’s housen doored and glazed and floored and whole at every 
turn!) 

And so the Bells of Oxenford ring:-”Time it is to learn!” 


The merry clerks of Oxenford they read and they are told 

Of famous men who drew the sword in furious fights of old. 
They heark and mark it faithfully, but never clerk will write 

What vision rides ‘twixt book and eye from any nearer fight. 
(Whose supplication rends the soul? Whose night-long cries 
repeat ?) 

And so the Bells of Oxenford ring:-”Time it is to eat!” 


The merry clerks of Oxenford they set them down anon 

At tables fair with silver-ware and naperies thereon, 

Free to refuse or dainty choose what dish shall seem them good 
For they have done with single meats, and waters streaked blood ... 
(That three days’ fast is overpast when all those guns said “Nay”!) 
And so the Bells of Oxenford ring:-”Time it is to play!” 


The merry clerks of Oxenford they hasten one by one 

Or band in companies abroad to ride, or row, or run 

By waters level with fair meads all goldenly bespread, 

Where flash June’s clashing dragon-flies-but no man bows his head, 
(Though bullet-wise June’s dragon-flies deride the fearless air!} 
And so the Bells of Oxenford ring:-”Time it is for pray!” 


The pious clerks of Oxenford they kneel at twilight-tide 


For to receive and well believe the Word of Him Who died. 

And, though no present wings of Death hawk hungry round 

that place, 

Their brows are bent upon their hands that none may see their face- 
(Who set aside the world and died? What life shall please Him best?) 
And so the Bells of Oxenford ring:-”Time it is to rest!” 


The merry clerks of Oxenford lie under bolt and bar 

Lest they should rake the midnight clouds or chase a sliding star. 
In fear of fine and dread rebuke, they round their full-night sleep, 
And leave that world which once they took for older men to keep. 
(Who walks by dreams what ghostly wood in search of play- 

mate slain?) 

Until the Bells of Oxenford ring in the light again. 


Unburdened breeze, unstricken trees, and all God’s works re- 
stored- 
In this way live the merry clerks,-the clerks of Oxenford! 


The Coastwise Lights 


Our brows are bound with spindrift and the weed is on our knees; 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swinging, smoking seas. 
From reef and rock and skerry — over headland, ness, and voe — 
The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of England go! 


Through the endless summer evenings, on the lineless, level floors; 
Through the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars — 
By day the dipping house-flag and by night the rocket’s trail — 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we know them where they hail. 


We bridge across the dark and bid the helmsman have a care, 
The flash that wheeling inland wakes his sleeping wife to prayer; 
From our vexed eyries, head to gale, we bind in burning chains 
The lover from the sea-rim drawn — his love in English lanes. 


We greet the clippers wing-and-wing that race the Southern wool; 
We warn the crawling cargo-tanks of Bremen, Leith, and Hull; 
To each and all our equal lamp at peril of the sea — 

The white wall-sided war-ships or the whalers of Dundee! 


Come up, come in from Eastward, from the guardports of the Morn! 
Beat up, beat in from Southerly, O gipsies of the Horn! 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weave us, main to main, 
The Coastwise Lights of England give you welcome back again! 


Go, get you gone up-Channel with the sea-crust on your plates; 
Go, get you into London with the burden of your freights! 
Haste, for they talk of Empire there, and say, if any seek, 

The Lights of England sent you and by silence shall ye speak! 


A Code of Morals 


Lest you should think this story true 
I merely mention I 

Evolved it lately. “Tis a most 
Unmitigated misstatement. 


Now Jones had left his new-wed bride to keep his house in order, 
And hied away to the Hurrum Hills above the Afghan border, 

To sit on a rock with a heliograph; but ere he left he taught 

His wife the working of the Code that sets the miles at naught. 


And Love had made him very sage, as Nature made her fair; 

So Cupid and Apollo linked , per heliograph, the pair. 

At dawn, across the Hurrum Hills, he flashed her counsel wise — 
At e’en, the dying sunset bore her husband’s homilies. 


He warned her ‘gainst seductive youths in scarlet clad and gold, 
As much as ‘gainst the blandishments paternal of the old; 

But kept his gravest warnings for (hereby the ditty hangs) 

That snowy-haired Lothario, Lieutenant-General Bangs. 


“Twas General Bangs, with Aide and Staff, who tittupped on the way, 
When they beheld a heliograph tempestuously at play. 

They thought of Border risings, and of stations sacked and burnt — 

So stopped to take the message down — and this is whay they learnt — 


“Dash dot dot, dot, dot dash, dot dash dot” twice. The General swore. 
“Was ever General Officer addressed as ‘dear’ before? 

““My Love,’ i’ faith! ‘My Duck,’ Gadzooks! ‘My darling popsy-wop!’ 
“Spirit of great Lord Wolseley, who is on that mountain top?” 


The artless Aide-de-camp was mute, the gilded Staff were still, 

As, dumb with pent-up mirth, they booked that message from the hill; 
For clear as summer lightning-flare, the husband’s warning ran: — 
“Don’t dance or ride with General Bangs — a most immoral man.” 


[At dawn, across the Hurrum Hills, he flashed her counsel wise — 
But, howsoever Love be blind, the world at large hath eyes. ] 

With damnatory dot and dash he heliographed his wife 

Some interesting details of the General’s private life. 


The artless Aide-de-camp was mute, the shining Staff were still, 
And red and ever redder grew the General’s shaven gill. 

And this is what he said at last (his feelings matter not): — 

“T think we’ve tapped a private line. Hi! Threes about there! Trot!” 


All honour unto Bangs, for ne’er did Jones thereafter know 
By word or act official who read off that helio. 

But the tale is on the Frontier, and from Michni to Mooltan 
They know the worthy General as “that most immoral man.” 


The Coiner 


Circa 1611 

To be sung by the unlearned to the tune of 

“King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” and 

by the learned to “Tempest-a-brewing.” 

“A NAVAL MUTINY” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 

Against the Bermudas we foundered, whereby 
This Master, that Swabber, yon Bo’sun, and I 

(Our pinnace and crew being drowned in the main) 
Must beg for our bread through old England again. 


For a bite and a sup, and a bed of clean straw, 
We’ll tell you such marvels as man never saw, 

On a Magical Island which no one did spy 

Save this Master, that Swabber, yon Bo’sun, and I. 


Seven months among Mermaids and Devils and Sprites, 
And Voices that howl in the cedars o’nights, 

With further enchantments we underwent there. 

Good Sirs, ‘tis a tale to draw guts from a bear! 


“Twixt Dover and Southwark it paid us our way, 

Where we found some poor players were labouring a play; 
And, willing to search what such business might be, 

We entered the yard, both to hear and to see. 


One hailed us for seamen and courteous-ly 

Did guide us apart to a tavern near by 

Where we told him our tale (as to many of late), 

And he gave us good cheer, so we gave him good weight. 


Mulled sack and strong waters on bellies well lined 
With beef and black pudding do strengthen the mind; 
And seeing him greedy for marvels, at last 


From plain salted truth to flat leasing we passed. 


But he, when on midnight our reckoning he paid, 

Says, “Never match coins with a Coiner by trade, 

Or he’ll turn your lead pieces to metal as rare 

As Shall fill him this globe, and leave something to spare....’ 
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We slept where they laid us, and when we awoke 
Was a crown or five shillings in every man’s poke. 
We bit them and rang them, and, finding them good, 
We drank to that Coiner as honest men should! 


For a cup and a crust, and a truss, etc. 


Cold Iron 


Gold is for the mistress — silver for the maid — 
Copper for the craftsman cunning at his trade.” 
“Good!” said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 

“But Iron — Cold Iron — is master of them all.” 


So he made rebellion ‘gainst the King his liege, 
Camped before his citadel and summoned it to siege. 
“Nay!” said the cannoneer on the castle wall, 

“But Iron — Cold Iron — shall be master of you all!” 


Woe for the Baron and his knights so strong, 
When the cruel cannon-balls laid ‘em all along; 
He was taken prisoner, he was cast in thrall, 
And Iron — Cold Iron — was master of it all! 


Yet his King spake kindly (ah, how kind a Lord!) 

“What if I release thee now and give thee back thy sword?” 
“Nay!” said the Baron, “mock not at my fall, 

For Iron — Cold Iron — is master of men all.” 


“Tears are for the craven, prayers are for the clown — 
Halters for the silly neck that cannot keep a crown.” 
“As my loss is grievous, so my hope is small, 

For Iron — Cold Iron — must be master of men all!” 


Yet his King made answer (few such Kings there be!) 
“Here is Bread and here is Wine — sit and sup with me. 
Eat and drink in Mary’s Name, the whiles I do recall 
How Iron — Cold Iron — can be master of men all!” 


He took the Wine and blessed it. He blessed and brake the Bread. 
With His own Hands He served Them, and presently He said: 
“See! These Hands they pierced with nails, outside My city wall, 
Show Iron — Cold Iron — to be master of men all.” 


“Wounds are for the desperate, blows are for the strong. 
Balm and oil for weary hearts all cut and bruised with wrong. 
I forgive thy treason — I redeem thy fall — 

For Iron — Cold Iron — must be master of men all!” 


“Crowns are for the valiant — sceptres for the bold! 
Thrones and powers for mighty men who dare to take and hold!” 


“Nay!” said the Baron, kneeling in his hall, 
“But Iron — Cold Iron — is master of men all! 
Iron out of Calvary is master of men all!” 


Columns 


(Mobile Columns of the Boer War) 
Out o’ the wilderness, dusty an’ dry 
(Time, an’ ‘igh time to be trekkin’ again!) 
Oo is it ‘eads to the Detail Supply? 
A section, a pompom, an’ six ‘undred men. 


‘Ere comes the clerk with ‘is lantern an’ keys 
(Time, an ‘igh time to be trekkin ‘again!) 

“ Surplus of everything — draw what you please 
“For the section, the pompom, an’ six ‘undred men.” 


“What are our orders an’ where do we lay?” 
(Time, an ‘igh time to be trekkin’ again!) 

“You came after dark — you will leave before day, 
“You section, you pompom, you six’ undred men!” 


Down the tin street, ‘alf awake an ‘unfed, 
‘Ark to ‘em blessin’ the Gen’ral in bed! 


Now by the church an’ the outspan they wind — 
Over the ridge an’ it’s all lef’ be’ind 
For the section, etc. 


Soon they will camp as the dawn’s growin’ grey, 
Roll up for coffee an’ sleep while they may — 
The section , etc. 


Read their ‘ome letters, their papers an’ such, 
For they’ ll move after dark to astonish the Dutch 
With a section, etc. 


‘Untin’ for shade as the long hours pass — 
Blankets on rifles or burrows in grass, 
Lies the section, etc. 


Dossin’ or beatin’ a shirt in the sun, 
Watching chameleons or cleanin’ a gun, 
Waits the section, etc. 


With nothin’ but stillness as far as you please, 
An’ the silly mirage stringin’ islands an’ seas 
Round the section, etc. 


So they strips off their hide an’ they grills in their bones, 
Till the shadows crawl out from beneath the pore stones 
Toward the section, etc. 


An’ the Mauser-bird stops an’ the jackals begin 
A the ‘orse-guard comes up and the Gunners ‘ook in 
As a ‘int the pompom an’ six ‘undred men . 


Off through the dark with the stars to rely on — - 
(Alpha Centauri an’ somethin’ Orion) 
Moves the section, etc. 


Same bloomin’ ‘ole which the ant-bear ‘as broke, 
Same bloomin’ stumble an’ same bloomin’ joke 
Down the section, etc. 


Same “which is right?” where the cart-tracks divide, 
Same “give it up” from the same clever guide 
To the section, etc. 


Same tumble-down on the same ‘idden farm, 
Same white-eyed Kaffir ‘oo gives the alarm 
Of the section, etc. 


Same shootin’ wild at the end o’ the night, 
Same flyin’-tackle, an’ same messy fight, 
By the section, etc. 


Same ugly ‘iccup an’ same ‘orrid squeal, 
When it’s too dark to see an’ it’s too late to feel 
In the section, etc. 


(Same batch of prisoners, ‘airy an’ still, 
Watchin’ their comrades bolt over the ‘ill 
From the section, etc.) 


Same chilly glare in the eye of the sun 
As ʻe gets up displeasured to see what was done 
By the section, etc. 


Same splash o’ pink on the stoep or the kraal, 
An’ the same quiet face which ‘as finished with all 
In the section, the pompom, an’ six ‘undred men. 


Out o’ the wilderness, dusty an’ dry 

(Time, an’ ‘igh time to be trekkin’ again!) 
‘Oo is it ‘eads to the Detail Supply? 

A section, a pompom, an ‘six’ ‘undred men. 


The Comforters 


“The Dog Hervey” — A Diversity of Creatures 


Until thy feet have trod the Road 
Advise not wayside folk, 

Nor till thy back has borne the Load 
Break in upon the broke. 


Chase not with undesired largesse 
Of sympathy the heart 

Which, knowing her own bitterness, 
Presumes to dwell apart. 


Employ not that glad hand to raise 
The God-forgotten head 

To Heaven and all the neighbours’ gaze — 
Cover thy mouth instead. 


The quivering chin, the bitten lip, 
The cold and sweating brow, 

Later may yearn for fellowship — 
Not now, you ass, not now! 


Time, not thy ne’er so timely speech, 
Life, not thy views thereon, 

Shall furnish or deny to each 
His consolation. 


Or, if impelled to interfere, 
Exhort, uplift, advise, 

Lend not a base, betraying ear 
To all the victim’s cries. 


Only the Lord can understand, 
When those first pangs begin, 


How much is reflex action and 
How much is really sin. 


E’en from good words thyself refrain, 
And tremblingly admit 

There is no anodyne for pain 
Except the shock of it. 


So, when thine own dark hour shall fall, 
Unchallenged canst thou say: 

“T never worried you at all, 
For God’s sake go away!” 


The Consolations of Memory 


Circa 1904 
Done out of Boethius by Geoffrey Chaucer 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Blessed was our first age and morning-time. Then were no 
waies tarren, ne no cars numberen, but each followed his owne 
playinge-busyness to go about singly or by large interspaces, 

for to leden his viage after his luste and layen under clene hedge. 
Jangling there was not, nor the overtaking wheele, and all those 
now cruel clarions were full-hushed and full-still. Then nobile 
horses, lest they should make the chariots moveable to run by 
cause of this new feare, we did not press, and were apayed by 
sweete thankes of him that drave. There was not cursings ne 
adventure of death blinded bankes betweene, but good-fellowship 
of yoke-mates at ignorance equal, and a one pillar of dust cov- 
ered all exodus.... But, see now how the blacke road hath 
strippen herself of hearte and beauty where the dumbe lampe of 
Tartarus winketh red, etc. 


Contradictions 


Longfellow 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
The drowsy carrier sways 
To the drowsy horses’ tramp. 
His axles winnow the sprays 
Of the hedge where the rabbit plays 
In the light of his single lamp. 


He hears a roar behind, 
A howl, a hoot, and a yell, 

A headlight strikes him blind 

And a stench o’erpowers the wind 
Like a blast from the mouth of Hell. 


He mends his swingle-bar, 
And loud his curses ring; 

But a mother watching afar 

Hears the hum of the doctor’s car 
Like the beat of an angel’s wing! 


So, to the poet’s mood, 
Motor or carrier’s van, 

Properly understood, 

Are neither evil nor good — 
Ormuzd not Ahriman! 


The Conundrum of the Workshops 


When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and gold, 

Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the mould; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty 
heart, 

Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, “It’s pretty, but is it Art?” 


Wherefore he called to his wife, and fled to fashion his work anew — 
The first of his race who cared a fig for the first, most dread review; 
And he left his lore to the use of his sons — and that was a glorious gain 
When the Devil chuckled “Is it Art?” in the ear of the branded Cain. 


They builded a tower to shiver the sky and wrench the stars apart, 

Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks: “It’s striking, but is it Art?” 
The stone was dropped at the quarry-side and the idle derrick swung, 
While each man talked of the aims of Art, and each in an alien tongue. 


They fought and they talked in the North and the South, they talked and 
they fought in the West, 

Till the waters rose on the pitiful land, and the poor Red Clay had rest — 
Had rest till that dank blank-canvas dawn when the dove was preened to 
Start, 

And the Devil bubbled below the keel: “It’s human, but is it Art?” 


The tale is as old as the Eden Tree — and new as the new-cut tooth — 

For each man knows ere his lip-thatch grows he is master of Art and Truth; 
And each man hears as the twilight nears, to the beat of his dying heart, 
The Devil drum on the darkened pane: “You did it, but was it Art?” 


We have learned to whittle the Eden Tree to the shape of a surplice-peg, 
We have learned to bottle our parents twain in the yelk of an addled egg, 
We know that the tail must wag the dog, for the horse is drawn by the cart; 
But the Devil whoops, as he whooped of old: “It’s clever, but is it Art?” 


When the flicker of London sun falls faint on the Club-room’s green and 


gold, 

The sons of Adam sit them down and scratch with their pens in the mould 
They scratch with their pens in the mould of their graves, and the ink and 
the anguish start, 

For the Devil mutters behind the leaves: “It’s pretty, but is it Art?” 


Now, if we could win to the Eden Tree where the Four Great Rivers flow, 
And the Wreath of Eve is red on the turf as she left it long ago, 

And if we could come when the sentry slept and softly scurry through, 

By the favour of God we might know as much — as our father Adam 
knew! 


A Counting-Out Song 


“An English School” 
From “Land and Sea Tales” (1919-1923) 
What is the song the children sing, 
When doorway lilacs bloom in Spring, 
And the Schools are loosed, and the games are played 
That were deadly earnest when Earth was made? 
Hear them chattering, shrill and hard, 
After dinner-time, out in the yard, 
As the sides are chosen and all submit 
To the chance of the lot that shall make them “It.” 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Catch a nigger by the toe! 
(If he hollers let him go! 
Eenee, Meenee. Mainee, Mo! 
You-are-It!” 


Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, and Mo 
Were the First Big Four of the Long Ago, 
When the Pole of the Earth sloped thirty degrees, 
And Central Europe began to freeze, 
And they needed Ambassadors staunch and stark 
To steady the Tribes in the gathering dark: 
But the frost was fierce and flesh was frail, 
So they launched a Magic that could not fail. 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Hear the wolves across the snow! 
Some one has to kill ‘em — so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It!” 


Slowly the Glacial Epoch passed, 

Central Europe thawed out at last; 

And, under the slush of the melting snows 
The first dim shapes of the Nations rose. 
Rome, Britannia, Belgium, Gaul — 


Flood and avalanche fathered them all; 

And the First Big Four, as they watched the mess, 

Pitied Man in his helplessness. 

(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Trouble starts When Nations grow, 
Some one has to stop it — so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Make-you-It!” 


Thus it happened, but none can tell 
What was the Power behind the spell — 
Fear, or Duty, or Pride, or Faith — 
That sent men shuddering out to death — 
To cold and watching, and, worse than these, 
Work, more work, when they looked for ease — 
To the days discomfort, the nights despair, 
In the hope of a prize that they never could share, 
(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
Man is born to Toil and Woe. 
One will cure another — so 
Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make — you — It!” 


Once and again, as the Ice went North 

The grass crept up to the Firth of Forth. 

Once and again, as the Ice came South 

The glaciers ground over Lossiemouth. 

But, grass or glacier, cold or hot, 

The men went out who would rather not, 

And fought with the Tiger, the Pig and the Ape, 

To hammer the world into decent shape. 

(Singing) “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 
What’s the use of doing so? 
Ask the Gods, for we don’t know; 
But Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make-us-It!” 


Nothing is left of that terrible rune 


But a tag of gibberish tacked to a tune 

That ends the waiting and settles the claims 

Of children arguing over their games; 

For never yet has a boy been found 

To shirk his turn when the turn came round; 

Nor even a girl has been known to say 

“Tf you laugh at me I shan’t play.” 

For— “Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo, 
(Don't you let the grown-ups know! ) 
You may hate it ever so, 
But if you’re chose you’re bound to go, 
When Eenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 
Make-you-It!” 


Covenent 
1914 


We thought we ranked above the chance of ill. 
Others might fall, not we, for we were wise — 
Merchants in freedom. So, of our free-will 
We let our servants drug our strength with lies. 
The pleasure and the poison had its way 
On us as on the meanest, till we learned 
That he who lies will steal, who steals will slay. 
Neither God’s judgment nor man’s heart was turned. 


Yet there remains His Mercy — to be sought 

Through wrath and peril till we cleanse the wrong 
By that last right which our forefathers claimed 

When their Law failed them and its stewards were bought. 
This is our cause. God help us, and make strong 

Our will to meet Him later, unashamed! 


Cruisers 


1899 

As our mother the Frigate, bepainted and fine, 
Made play for her bully the Ship of the Line; 
So we, her bold daughters by iron and fire, 
Accost and decoy to our masters’ desire. 


Now, pray you, consider what toils we endure, 
Night-walking wet sea-lanes, a guard and a lure; 
Since half of our trade is that same pretty sort 
As mettlesome wenches do practise in port. 


For this is our office — to spy and make room, 
As hiding yet guiding the foe to their doom; 

Surrounding, confounding, we bait and betray 
And tempt them to battle the seas’ width away. 


The pot-bellied merchant foreboding no wrong 
With headlight and sidelight he lieth along, 
Till, lightless and lightfoot and lurking, leap we 
To force him discover his business by sea. 


And when we have wakened the lust of a foe, 

To draw him by flight toward our bullies we go, 
Till, ‘ware of strange smoke stealing nearer, he flies 
Ere our bullies close in for to make him good prize. 


So, when we have spied on the path of their host, 
One flieth to carry that word to the coast; 

And, lest by false doublings they turn and go free, 
One lieth behind them to follow and see. 


Anon we return, being gathered again, 
Across the sad valleys all drabbled with rain — 
Across the grey ridges all crisped and curled — 


To join the long dance round the curve of the world. 


The bitter salt spindrift, the sun-glare likewise, 

The moon-track a-tremble, bewilders our eyes, 
Where, linking and lifting, our sisters we hail 

“Twixt wrench of cross-surges or plunge of head-gale. 


As maidens awaiting the bride to come forth 

Make play with light jestings and wit of no worth, 
So, widdershins circling the bride-bed of death, 

Each fleereth her neighbour and signeth and saith: — 


“What see ye? Their signals, or levin afar? 

“What hear ye? God’s thunder, or guns of our war? 

“What mark ye? Their smoke, or the cloud-rack outblown? 
“What chase ye? Their lights, or the Daystar low down?” 


So, times past all number deceived by false shows, 
Deceiving we cumber the road of our foes, 

For this is our virtue: to track and betray; 
Preparing great battles a sea’s width away. 


Now peace is at end and our peoples take heart, 

For the laws are clean gone that restrained our art; 

Up and down the near headlands and against the far wind 
We are loosed (O be swift!) to the work of our kind! 


Cuckoo Song 


(Spring begins in southern England on the 14th April, on which date the 
Old Woman lets the Cuckoo out of her basket at Heathfield Fair — locally 
known as Heffle Cuckoo Fair.) 

Tell it to the locked-up trees, 

Cuckoo, bring your song here! 

Warrant, Act and Summons, please, 

For Spring to pass along here! 

Tell old Winter, if he doubt, 

Tell him squat and square — a! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman’s let the Cuckoo out 

At Heffle Cuckoo Fair — a! 


March has searched and April tried — 
‘Tisn’t long to May now. 

Not so far to Whitsuntide 

And Cuckoo’s come to stay now! 
Hear the valiant fellow shout 

Down the orchard bare — a! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman’s let the Cuckoo out 

At Heffle Cuckoo Fair — a! 


When your heart is young and gay 
And the season rules it — 

Work your works and play your play 
‘Fore the Autumn cools it! 

Kiss you turn and turn-about, 

But, my lad, beware — a! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman’s let the Cuckoo out 

At Heffle Cuckoo Fair — a! 


The Cure 


“The Miracle of Saint Jubanus ” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1939) 
Long years ago, ere R — lls or R—ce 
Trebled the mileage man could cover; 
When Sh — nks’s Mare was H — bs — n’s Choice, 
And Bl — r — ot had not flown to Dover: 
When good hoteliers looked askance 
If any power save horse-flesh drew vans — 
‘Time was in easy, hand-made France, 
I met the Cure of Saint Juvans. 


He was no babbler, but, at last, 

One learned from things he left unspoken 
How in some fiery, far-off past, 

His, and a woman’s, heart were broken. 
He sought for death, but found it not, 

Yet, seeking, found his true vocation, 
And fifty years, by all forgot, 

Toiled at a simple folk’s salvation. 


His pay was lower than our Dole; 

The piteous little church he tended 
Had neither roof nor vestments whole 

Save what his own hard fingers mended: 
While, any hour, at every need 

(As Conscience or La Grippe assailed ‘em), 
His parish bade him come with speed, 

And, foot or cart, he never failed ‘em, 


His speech — to suit his hearers — ran 
From pure Parisian to gross peasant, 

With interludes North African 
If any Legionnaire were present: 

And when some wine-ripe atheist mocked 
His office or the Faith he knelt in, 


He left the sinner dumb and shocked 
By oaths his old Battalion dealt in. 


And he was learned in Death and Life; 
And he was Logic’s self (as France is). 
He knew his flock-man, maid, and wife — 
Their forebears, failings, and finances. 
Spite, Avarice, Devotion, Lies — 
Passion ablaze or sick Obsession — 
He dealt with each physician-wise; 
Stern or most tender, at Confession... 


To-day? God knows where he may lie — 
His Cross of weathered beads above him: 
But one not worthy to untie 
His shoe-string, prays you read — and love him! 


Dane-Geld 


A.D. 980-1016 

It is always a temptation to an armed and agile nation 
To call upon a neighbour and to say: — 

“We invaded you last night — we are quite prepared to fight, 
Unless you pay us cash to go away.” 


And that is called asking for Dane-geld, 
And the people who ask it explain 

That you’ve only to pay ‘em the Dane-geld 
And then you’ll get rid of the Dane! 


It is always a temptation for a rich and lazy nation, 
To puff and look important and to say: — 

“Though we know we should defeat you, we have not the time to meet you. 
We will therefore pay you cash to go away.” 


And that is called paying the Dane-geld; 
But we’ve proved it again and again, 

That if once you have paid him the Dane-geld 
You never get rid of the Dane. 


It is wrong to put temptation in the path of any nation, 
For fear they should succumb and go astray; 

So when you are requested to pay up or be molested, 
You will find it better policy to say: — 


“We never pay any-one Dane-geld, 
No matter how trifling the cost; 

For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that pays it is lost!” 


Danny Deever 


“What are the bugles blowin’ for?” said Files-on-Parade. 

“To turn you out, to turn you out”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 

“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files-on-Parade. 

“T’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 
For they’re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can hear the Dead March play, 
The Regiment’s in ‘ollow square — they’re hangin’ him to-day; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“What makes the rear-rank breathe so ‘ard?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“Tt’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 
“What makes that front-rank man fall down?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“A touch o’ sun, a touch o’ sun”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ of ‘im round, 
They ‘ave ‘alted Danny Deever by ‘is coffin on the ground; 
An’ ‘e’ll swing in ‘arf a minute for a sneakin’ shootin’ hound — 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


“Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine”, said Files-on-Parade. 

“E’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 

“Tve drunk ‘is beer a score o’ times”, said Files-on-Parade. 

“*F’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark ‘im to ‘is place, 
For ‘e shot a comrade sleepin’ — you must look ‘im in the face; 
Nine ‘undred of ‘is county an’ the Regiment’s disgrace, 
While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“What’s that so black agin’ the sun?” said Files-on-Parade. 

“Tt’s Danny fightin’ ‘ard for life”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 

“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?” said Files-on-Parade. 

“Tt’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now”, the Colour-Sergeant said. 
For they’re done with Danny Deever, you can ‘ear the quickstep play, 
The Regiment’s in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us away; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they’ll want their beer to-day, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


Darzee’s Chaunt 


(“ ‘Rikki-Tikki-Tavi’ “ — The Jangle Book) 
Singer and tailor am I — 
Doubled the joys that I know — 
Proud of my lilt to the sky, 
Proud of the house that I sew — 
Over and under, so weave I my music — so weave I the house that I sew. 


Sing to your fledglings again, 
Mother, 0 lift up your head! 
Evil that plagued us is slain, 
Death in the garden lies dead. 
Terror that hid in the roses is impotent — flung on the dung-hill and dead! 


Who hath delivered us, who? 
Tell me his nest and his name. 
Rikki, the valiant, the true, 
Tikki, with eyeballs of flame, 
Rik-tikki-tikki, the ivory-fanged, the Hunter with eyeballs of flame. 


Give him the Thanks of the Birds, 
Bowing with tail-feathers spread! 
Praise him in nightingale-words — 
Nay, I will praise him instead. 
Hear! I will sing you the praise of the bottle-tailed Rikki, with eyeballs of 
red! 
(Here Rkki-tikki interrupted, and the rest of the song is lost.) 


The Dawn Wind 


The Fifteenth Century 

At two o’clock in the morning, if you open your window and listen, 
You will hear the feet of the Wind that is going to call the sun. 

And the trees in the shadow rustle and the trees in the moonlight glisten, 
And though it is deep, dark night, you feel that the night is done. 


So do the cows in the field. They graze for an hour and lie down, 
Dozing and chewing the cud; or a bird in the ivy wakes, 

Chirrups one note and is still, and the restless Wind strays on, 
Fidgeting far down the road, till, softly, the darkness breaks. 


Back comes the Wind full strength with a blow like an angel’s wing, 
Gentle but waking the world, as he shouts: “The Sun! The Sun!” 
And the light floods over the fields and the birds begin to sing, 
And the Wind dies down in the grass. It is day and his work is 
done. 


So when the world is asleep, and there seems no hope of her waking 

Out of some long, bad dream that makes her mutter and moan, 
Suddenly, all men arise to the noise of fetters breaking, 

And every one smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is his own! 


The Day’s Work 


We now, held in captivity, 
Spring to our bondage nor grieve — 
See now, how it is blesseder, 
Brothers, to give than receive! 
Keep trust, wherefore we were made, 
Paying the debt that we owe; 
For a clean thrust, and the shear of the blade, 
Will carry us where would go. 
The Ship that Found Herself. 


All the world over, nursing their scars, 

Sir the old fighting-men broke in the wars — 
Sit the old fighting-men, surly and grim 
Mocking the lilt of the conquerors’ hymn. 


Dust of the battle o’erwhelmed them and hid. 
Fame never found them for aught that they did. 
Wounded and spent to the lazar they drew, 
Lining the road where the Legions roll through. 


Sons of the Laurel who press to your meed, 

Worthy God’s pity most — you who succeed!) 

Ere you go triumphing, crowned, to the stars, 

Pity poor fighting-men, broke in the wars! 
Collected. 


Put forth to watch, unschooled, alone, 
‘Twixt hostile earth and sky; 

The mottled lizard ‘neath the stone 
Is wiser here than I. 


What stir across the haze of heat? 
What omen down the wind? 


The buck that break before my feet — 
They know, but I am blind! 
Collected. 


The Dead King 


(EDWARD VIL) 

1910 

Who in the Realm to-day lays down dear life for the sake of a land more 
dear? 

And, unconcerned for his own estate, toils till the last grudged sands have 
run? 

Let him approach. It is proven here 

Our King asks nothing of any man more than Our King himself has done. 


For to him, above all, was Life good, above all he commanded 
Her abundance full-handed. 

The peculiar treasure of Kings was his for the taking: 

All that men come to in dreams he inherited waking: — 


His marvel of world-gathered armies — one heart and all races; 

His seas ‘neath his keels when his war-castles foamed to their places; 
The thundering foreshores that answered his heralded landing; 

The huge lighted cities adoring, the assemblies upstanding; 

The Councils of Kings called in haste to learn how he was minded — 
The Kingdoms, the Powers, and the Glories he dealt with unblinded. 


To him came all captains of men, all achievers of glory, 

Hot from the press of their battles they told him their story. 

They revealed him their lives in an hour and, saluting, departed, 

Joyful to labour afresh — he had made them new-hearted. 

And, since he weighed men from his youth, and no lie long deceived him, 
He spoke and exacted the truth, and the basest believed him. 


And God poured him an exquisite wine that was daily renewed to him, 

In the clear-welling love of his peoples that daily accrued to him. 

Honour and service we gave him, rejoicingly fearless; 

Faith absolute, trust beyond speech and a friendship as peerless, 

And since he was Master and Servant in all that we asked him, 

We leaned hard on his wisdom in all things, knowing not how we tasked 


him. 

For on him each new day laid command, every tyrannous hour, 

To confront, or confirm, or make smooth some dread issue of power; 

To deliver true judgment aright at the instant, unaided, 

In the strict, level, ultimate phrase that allowed or dissuaded; 

To foresee, to allay, to avert from us perils unnumbered, 

To stand guard on our gates when he guessed that the watchmen had 
slumbered; 

To win time, to turn hate, to woo folly to service and, mightily schooling 
His strength to the use of his Nations, to rule as not ruling. 


These were the works of our King; Earth’s peace was the proof of them. 
God gave him great works to fulfil, and to us the behoof of them. 

We accepted his toil as our right — none spared, none excused him. 
When he was bowed by his burden his rest was refused him. 

We troubled his age with our weakness — the blacker our shame to us! 
Hearing his People had need of him, straightway he came to us. 


As he received so he gave — nothing grudged, naught denying; 

Not even the last gasp of his breath when he strove for us, dying. 

For our sakes, without question, he put from him all that he cherished. 
Simply as any that serve him he served and he perished. 

All that Kings covet was his, and he flung it aside for us. 

Simply as any that die in his service he died for us! 


Who in the Realm to-day has choice of the easy road or the hard to tread? 
And, much concerned for his own estate, would sell his soul to remain in 
the sun? 

Let him depart nor look on Our dead. 

Our King asks nothing of any man more than Our King himself has done. 


A Death-Bed 
1918 


This is the State above the Law. The State exists for the State alone.” [This 
is a gland at the back of the jaw, And an answering lump by the collar- 
bone.], Some die shouting in gas or fire; Some die silent, by shell and shot. 
Some die desperate, caught on the wire; Some die suddenly. This will not. 
“Regis suprema voluntas Lex” [It will follow the regular course of — 
throats.] Some die pinned by the broken decks, Some die sobbing between 
the boats. Some die eloquent, pressed to death By the sliding trench, as their 
friends can hear. Some die wholly in half a breath. Some — give trouble for 
half a year. “There is neither Evil nor Good in life Except as the needs of 
the State ordain.” [Since it is rather too late for the knife, All we can do is 
to mask the pain.] Some die saintly in faith and hope — One died thus in a 
prison-yard — Some die broken by rape or the rope; Some die easily. This 
dies hard. “I will dash to pieces who bar my way. Woe to the traitor! Woe to 
the weak!” [Let him write what he wishes to say. It tires him out if he tries 
to speak.] Some die quietly. Some abound In loud self-pity. Others spread 
Bad morale through the cots around... This is a type that is better dead. 
“The war was forced on me by my foes. All that I sought was the right to 
live.” [Don’t be afraid of a triple dose; The pain will neutralize all we give. 
Here are the needles. See that he dies While the effects of the drug 
endure.... What is the question he asks with his eyes? — Yes, All-Highest, 
to God, be sure.] The Declaration of London 

June 29, 1911 


On the reassembling of Parliament after 
the Coronation, the Government have no 
intention of allowing their followers to vote 
according to their convictions on the Dec - 
laration of London, but insist on a strictly 
party vote. — Daily Papers 


We were all one heart and one race 
When the Abbey trumpets blew. 
For a moment’s breathing-space 


We had forgotten you. 
Now you return to your honoured place 
Panting to shame us anew. 


We have walked with the Ages dead — 
With our Past alive and ablaze. 

And you bid us pawn our honour for bread, 
This day of all the days! 

And you cannot wait till our guests are sped, 
Or last week’s wreath decays? 


The light is still in our eyes 
Of Faith and Gentlehood, 
Of Service and Sacrifice; 
And it does not match our mood, 
To turn so soon to your treacheries 
That starve our land of her food. 


Our ears still carry the sound 
Of our once-Imperial seas, 

Exultant after our King was crowned, 
Beneath the sun and the breeze. 

It is too early to have them bound 
Or sold at your decrees. 


Wait till the memory goes, 
Wait till the visions fade, 

We may betray in time, God knows, 
But we would not have it said, 

When you make report to our scornful foes, 
That we kissed as we betrayed! 


Dedication 
To the City of Bombay 


The Cities are full of pride, Challenging each to each — This from her 
mountain-side, That from her burdened beach. They count their ships full 
tale — Their corn and oil and wine, Derrick and loom and bale, And 
ramparts’ gun-flecked line; City by City they hail: “Hast aught to match 
with mine?” And the men that breed from them They traffic up and down, 
But cling to their cities’ hem As a child to the mother’s gown; When they 
talk with the stranger bands, Dazed and newly alone; When they walk in the 
stranger lands, By roaring streets unknown; Blessing her where she stands 
For strength above their own. (On high to hold her fame That stands all 
fame beyond, By oath to back the same, Most faithful-foolish-fond; Making 
her mere-breathed name Their bond upon their bond.) So thank I God my 
birth Fell not in isles aside — Waste headlands of the earth, Or warring 
tribes untried — But that she lent me worth And gave me right to pride. 
Surely in toil or fray Under an alien sky, Comfort it is to say: “Of no mean 
city am I!” (Neither by service nor fee Come I to mine estate — Mother of 
Cities to me, But I was born in her gate, Between the palms and the sea, 
Where the world-end steamers wait.) Now for this debt I owe, And for her 
far-borne cheer Must I make haste and go With tribute to her pier. And she 
shall touch and remit After the use of kings (Orderly, ancient, fit) My deep- 
sea plunderings, And purchase in all lands. And this we do for a sign Her 
power is over mine, And mine I hold at her hands! Dedication from 
“Barrack-Room Ballads” 

BEYOND the path of the outmost sun through utter darkness hurled- 
Farther than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled- 

Live such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our world. 


They are purged of pride because they died; they know the worth of 
their bays; 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine and the Gods of the Elder Days- 

It is their will to serve or be still as fitteth Our Father’s praise. 


‘Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep where Azrael’s outposts 
are, 


Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath when God goes out to war, 
Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red-maned star. 


They take their mirth in the joy of the Earth-they dare not grieve for 
her pain; 
They know of toil and the end of toil; they know God’s Law is plain; 
So they whistle the Devil to make them sport who know that Sin is vain. 


And oft-times cometh our wise Lord God, master of every trade, 
And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens newly made; 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen unafraid. 


To these who are cleansed of base Desire, Sorrow and Lust and Shame- 
Gods for they knew the hearts of men, men for they stooped to Fame- 
Borne on the breath that men call Death, my brother’s spirit came. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of Earth - 
E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth. 


So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board-the Strong Men ranged 
thereby, 

Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear to die 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star, through open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm swirled, 
Sits he with those that praise our God for that they served His world. 


A Dedication 
To “Soldiers Three” 


And they were stronger hands than mine 
That digged the Ruby from the earth — 
More cunning brains that made it worth 
The large desire of a king, 

And stouter hearts that through the brine 
Went down the perfect Pearl to bring. 


Lo, I have wrought in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race, 
Since pearls strew not the market-place 
In this my town of banishment, 

Where with the shifting dust I play, 
And eat the bread of discontent. 


Yet is there life in that I make. 

0 thou who knowest, turn and see — 
As thou hast power over me 

So have I power over these, 

Because I wrought them for thy sake, 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


Small mirth was in the making — now 
I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay, 
And, wearied, at thy feet I lay 

My wares, ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazar will praise, but thou — 
Heart of my heart — have I done well? 


The Deep-Sea Cables 


The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar — 

Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white sea-snakes are. 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 

Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep. 


Here in the womb of the world — here on the tie-ribs of earth 
Words, and the words of men, flicker and flutter and beat — 
Warning, sorrow and gain, salutation and mirth — 

For a Power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor feet. 


They have wakened the timeless Things; they have killed their father Time; 
Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last of the sun. 

Hush! Men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 

And anew Word runs between: whispering, “Let us be one!” 


Delilah 


We have another viceroy now, — those days are dead and done 
Of Delilah Aberyswith and depraved Ulysses Gunne. 


Delilah Aberyswith was a lady — not too young — 

With a perfect taste in dresses and a badly-bitted tongue, 
With a thirst for information, and a greater thirst for praise, 
And a little house in Simla in the Prehistoric Days. 


By reason of her marriage to a gentleman in power, 
Delilah was acquainted with the gossip of the hour; 

And many little secrets, of the half-official kind, 

Were whispered to Delilah, and she bore them all in mind. 


She patronized extensively a man, Ulysses Gunne, 

Whose mode of earning money was a low and shameful one. 
He wrote for certain papers, which, as everybody knows, 

Is worse than serving in a shop or scaring off the crows. 


He praised her “queenly beauty” first; and, later on, he hinted 

At the “vastness of her intellect” with compliment unstinted. 

He went with her a-riding, and his love for her was such 

That he lent her all his horses and — she galled them very much. 


One day, THEY brewed a secret of a fine financial sort; 

It related to Appointments, to a Man and a Report. 

“Twas almost worth the keeping, — only seven people knew it — 
And Gunne rose up to seek the truth and patiently ensue it. 


It was a Viceroy’s Secret, but — perhaps the wine was red — 
Perhaps an Aged Councillor had lost his aged head — 

Perhaps Delilah’s eyes were bright — Delilah’s whispers sweet — 
The Aged Member told her what ‘twere treason to repeat. 


Ulysses went a-riding, and they talked of love and flowers; 


Ulysses went a-calling, and he called for several hours; 
Ulysses went a-waltzing, and Delilah helped him dance — 
Ulysses let the waltzes go, and waited for his chance. 


The summer sun was setting, and the summer air was still, 
The couple went a-walking in the shade of Summer Hill. 
The wasteful sunset faded out in turkis-green and gold, 
Ulysses pleaded softly, and . . . that bad Delilah told! 


Next morn, a startled Empire learnt the all-important news; 
Next week, the Aged Councillor was shaking in his shoes. 
Next month, I met Delilah and she did not show the least 
Hesitation in affirming that Ulysses was a “beast.” 


x OK xk OK OK 


We have another Viceroy now, those days are dead and done — 
Off, Delilah Aberyswith and most mean Ulysses Gunne! 


A Departure 


“The Parable of Boy Jones” 
From “Land and Sea Tales” 
Since first the White Horse Banner blew free, 
By Hengist’s horde unfurled, 
Nothing has changed on land or sea 
Of the things that steer the world. 
(As it was when the long-ships scudded through the gale 
So it is where the Liners go.) 
Time and Tide, they are both in a tale — 
“Woe to the weaker — woe! “ 


No charm can bridle the hard-mouthed wind 
Or smooth the fretting swell. 

No gift can alter the grey Sea’s mind, 
But she serves the strong man well. 

(As it is when her uttermost deeps are stirred 
So it is where the quicksands show, ) 

All the waters have but one word — 
“Woe to the weaker — woe! “ 


The feast is ended, the tales are told, 
The dawn is overdue, 

And we meet on the quay in the whistling cold 
Where the galley waits her crew. 

Out with the torches, they have flared too long, 
And bid the harpers go. 

Wind and warfare have but one song — 
“Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


Hail to the great oars gathering way, 
As the beach begins to slide! 

Hail to the war-shields’ click and play 
As they lift along our side! 

Hail to the first wave over the bow — 
Slow for the sea-stroke! Slow! — 


All the benches are grunting now: — 
“Woe to the weaker — woe!” 


The Derelict 
1894 
And reports the derelict Mary Pollock still at sea. 
SHIPPING NEWS. 


I was the staunchest of our fleet 

Till the sea rose beneath my feet 
Unheralded, in hatred past all measure. 

Into his pits he stamped my crew, 

Buffeted, blinded, bound and threw, 
Bidding me eyeless wait upon his pleasure. 


Man made me, and my will 
Is to my maker still, 
Whom now the currents con, the rollers steer — 
Lifting forlorn to spy 
Trailed smoke along the sky, 
Falling afraid lest any keel come near! 


Wrenched as the lips of thirst, 
Wried, dried, and split and burst, 
Bone-bleached my decks, wind-scoured to the graining; 
And, jarred at every roll 
The gear that was my soul 
Answers the anguish of my beams’ complaining. 


For life that crammed me full, 
Gangs of the prying gull 
That shriek and scrabble on the riven hatches. 
For roar that dumbed the gale, 
My hawse-pipes’ guttering wail, 
Sobbing my heart out through the uncounted watches. 


Blind in the hot blue ring 


Through all my points I swing — 

Swing and return to shift the sun anew. 
Blind in my well-known sky 
I hear the stars go by, 

Mocking the prow that cannot hold one true. 


White on my wasted path 
Wave after wave in wrath 
Frets ‘gainst his fellow, warring where to send me. 
Flung forward, heaved aside, 
Witless and dazed I bide 
The mercy of the comber that shall end me. 


North where the bergs careen, 
The spray of seas unseen 
Smokes round my head and freezes in the falling. 
South where the corals breed, 
The footless, floating weed 
Folds me and fouls me, strake on strake upcrawling. 


I that was clean to run 
My race against the sun — 
Strength on the deep, am bawd to all disaster; 
Whipped forth by night to meet 
My sister’s careless feet, 
And with a kiss betray her to my master. 


Man made me, and my will 
Is to my maker still — 
To him and his, our peoples at their pier: 
Lifting in hope to spy 
Trailed smoke along the sky, 
Falling afraid lest any keel come near! 


The Destroyers 


1898 

The strength of twice three thousand horse 
That seeks the single goal; 

The line that holds the rending course, 
The hate that swings the whole; 

The stripped hulls, slinking through the gloom, 
At gaze and gone again — 

The Brides of Death that wait the groom — 
The Choosers of the Slain! 


Offshore where sea and skyline blend 
In rain, the daylight dies; 

The sullen, shouldering swells attend 
Night and our sacrifice. 

Adown the stricken capes no flare — 
No mark on spit or bar, — 

Girdled and desperate we dare 
The blindfold game of war. 


Nearer the up-flung beams that spell 
The council of our foes; 

Clearer the barking guns that tell 
Their scattered flank to close. 

Sheer to the trap they crowd their way 
From ports for this unbarred. 

Quiet, and count our laden prey, 
The convoy and her guard! 


On shoal with scarce a foot below, 
Where rock and islet throng, 

Hidden and hushed we watch them throw 
Their anxious lights along. 

Not here, not here your danger lies — 
(Stare hard, O hooded eyne!) 

Save were the dazed rock-pigeons rise 


The lit cliffs give no sign. 


Therefore — to break the rest ye seek, 
The Narrow Seas to clear — 

Hark to the siren’s whimpering shriek — 
The driven death is here! 

Look to your van a league away, — 
What midnight terror stays 

The bulk that checks against the spray 
Her crackling tops ablaze? 


Hit, and hard hit! The blow went home, 
The muffled, knocking stroke — 

The steam that overruns the foam — 
The foam that thins to smoke — 

The smoke that clokes the deep aboil — 
The deep that chokes her throes 

Till, streaked with ash and sleeked with oil, 
The lukewarm whirlpools close! 


A shadow down the sickened wave 
Long since her slayer fled: 

But hear their chattering quick-fires rave 
Astern, abeam, ahead! 

Panic that shells the drifting spar — 
Loud waste with none to check — 

Mad fear that rakes a scornful star 
Or sweeps a consort’s deck. 


Now, while their silly smoke hangs thick, 
Now ere their wits they find, 

Lay in and lance them to the quick — 
Our gallied whales are blind! 

Good luck to those that see the end, 
Good-bye to those that drown — 

For each his chance as chance shall send — 
And God for all! Shut down! 


The strength of twice three thousand horse 
That serve the one command; 

The hand that heaves the headlong force, 
The hate that backs the hand: 

The doom-bolt in the darkness freed, 
The mine that splits the main; 

The white-hot wake, the ‘wildering speed — 
The Choosers of the Slain! 


Dinah in Heaven 


“The Woman in His Life” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 

She did not know that she was dead, 
But, when the pang was 0’ er, 

Sat down to wait her Master’s tread 
Upon the Golden Floor, 


With ears full-cock and anxious eye 
Impatiently resigned; 

But ignorant that Paradise 
Did not admit her kind. 


Persons with Haloes, Harps, and Wings 
Assembled and reproved; 

Or talked to her of Heavenly things, 
But Dinah never moved. 


There was one step along the Stair 
That led to Heaven’s Gate; 

And, till she heard it, her affair 
Was — she explained — to wait. 


And she explained with flattened ear, 
Bared lip and milky tooth — 

Storming against Ithuriel’s Spear 
That only proved her truth! 


Sudden — far down the Bridge of Ghosts 
That anxious spirits clomb — 

She caught that step in all the hosts, 
And knew that he had come. 


She left them wondering what to do, 
But not a doubt had she. 


Swifter than her own squeal she flew 
Across the Glassy Sea; 


Flushing the Cherubs every where, 
And skidding as she ran, 

She refuged under Peter’s Chair 
And waited for her man. 


There spoke a Spirit out of the press, 
‘Said: — ”Have you any here 

That saved a fool from drunkenness, 
And a coward from his fear? 


“That turned a soul from dark to day 
When other help was vain; 

That snatched it from Wanhope and made 
A cur a man again?” 


“Enter and look,” said Peter then, 
And set The Gate ajar. 

“If know aught of women and men 
I trow she is not far.” 


“Neither by virtue, speech nor art 
Nor hope of grace to win; 

But godless innocence of heart 
That never heard of sin: 


“Neither by beauty nor belief 
Nor white example shown. 

Something a wanton — more a thief — 
But — most of all — mine own.” 


“Enter and look,” said Peter then, 


“And send you well to speed; 
But, for all that I know of women and men 
Your riddle is hard to read.” 


Then flew Dinah from under the Chair, 
Into his arms she flew — 

And licked his face from chin to hair 
And Peter passed them through! 


Dirge of Dead Sisters 


1902 
For the Nurses Who Died in the South African War 
Who recalls the twilight and the ranged tents in order 
(Violet peaks uplifted through the crystal evening air?) 
And the clink of iron teacups and the piteous, noble laughter, 
And the faces of the Sisters with the dust upon their hair? 


(Now and not hereafter, while the breath is in our nostrils, 
Now and not hereafter, ere the meaner years go by - 

Let us now remember many honourable women, 
Such as bade us turn again when we were like to die.) 


Who recalls the morning and the thunder through the foothills, 
(Tufts of fleecy shrapnel strung along the empty plains?) 

And the sun-scarred Red-Cross coaches creeping guarded to the culvert, 
And the faces of the Sisters looking gravely from the trains? 


(When the days were torment and the nights were clouded terror, 
When the Powers of Darkness had dominion on our soul - 

When we fled consuming through the Seven Hells of Fever, 
These put out their hands to us and healed and made us whole.) 


Who recalls the midnight by the bridge’s wrecked abutment, 
(Autumn rain that rattled like a Maxim on the tin?) 

And the lightning-dazzled levels and the streaming, straining wagons, 
And the faces of the Sisters as they bore the wounded in? 


(Till the pain was merciful and stunned us into silence - 
When each nerve cried out on God that made the misused clay; 
When the Body triumphed and the last poor shame departed - 
These abode our agonies and wiped the sweat away.) 


Who recalls the noontide and the funerals through the market, 
(Blanket-hidden bodies, flagless, followed by the flies?) 


And the footsore firing-party, and the dust and stench and staleness, 
And the faces of the Sisters and the glory in their eyes? 


(Bold behind the battle, in the open camp all-hallowed, 
Patient, wise, and mirthful in the ringed and reeking town, 

These endured unresting till they rested from their labours - 
Little wasted bodies, ah, so light to lower down!) 


Yet their graves are scattered and their names are clean forgotten, 
Earth shall not remember, but the Waiting Angel knows 

Them who died at Uitvlugt when the plague was on the city - 
Her that fell at Simon’s Town’ in service on our foes. 


The Disciple 


“The Church that Was at Antioch” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
He that hath a Gospel 

To loose upon Mankind, 
Though he serve it utterly — 

Body, soul and mind — 
Though he go to Calvary 

Daily for its gain — 
It is His Disciple 

Shall make his labour vain. 


He that hath a Gospel 
For all earth to own — 
Though he etch it on the steel, 
Or carve it on the stone — 
Not to be misdoubted 
Through the after-days — 
It is His Disciple 
Shall read it many ways. 


It is His Disciple 
(Ere Those Bones are dust ) 
Who shall change the Charter, 
Who shall split the Trust — 
Amplify distinctions, 
Rationalize the Claim; 
Preaching that the Master 
Would have done the same. 


It is His Disciple 
Who shall tell us how 

Much the Master would have scrapped 
Had he lived till now — 

What he would have modified 
Of what he said before. 


It is His Disciple 
Shall do this and more.... 


He that hath a Gospel 
Whereby Heaven is won 
(Carpenter, or cameleer, 
Or Maya’s dreaming son), 
Many swords shall pierce Him, 
Mingling blood with gall; 
But His Own Disciple 
Shall wound Him worst of all! 


Divided Destinies 


It was an artless Bandar, and he danced upon a pine, 

And much I wondered how he lived, and where the beast might dine, 
And many many other things, till, o’er my morning smoke, 

I slept the sleep of idleness and dreamt that Bandar spoke. 


He said: “O man of many clothes! Sad crawler on the Hills! 
Observe, I know not Ranken’s shop, nor Ranken’s monthly bills! 
I take no heed to trousers or the coats that you call dress; 

Nor am I plagued with little cards for little drinks at Mess. 


“I steal the bunnia’s grain at morn, at noon and eventide, 
(For he is fat and I am spare), I roam the mountain side, 
I follow no man’s carriage, and no, never in my life 
Have I flirted at Peliti’s with another Bandar’s wife. 


“O man of futile fopperies — unnecessary wraps; 

I own no ponies in the hills, I drive no tall-wheeled traps. 

I buy me not twelve-button gloves, ‘short-sixes’ eke, or rings, 
Nor do I waste at Hamilton’s my wealth on ‘pretty things.’ 


“T quarrel with my wife at home, we never fight abroad; 

But Mrs. B. has grasped the fact I am her only lord. 

I never heard of fever — dumps nor debts depress my soul; 

And I pity and despise you!” Here he pouched my breakfast-roll. 


His hide was very mangy and his face was very red, 

And ever and anon he scratched with energy his head. 

His manners were not always nice, but how my spirit cried 
To be an artless Bandar loose upon the mountain side! 


So I answered: — “Gentle Bandar, and inscrutable Decree 
Makes thee a gleesome fleasome Thou, and me a wretched Me. 
Go! Depart in peace, my brother, to thy home amid the pine; 
Yet forget not once a mortal wished to change his lot for thine.” 


Doctors 


1923 


Man dies too soon, beside his works half-planned. 
His days are counted and reprieve is vain: 

Who shall entreat with Death to stay his hand; 
Or cloke the shameful nakedness of pain? 


Send here the bold, the seekers of the way — 
The passionless, the unshakeable of soul, 

Who serve the inmost mysteries of man’s clay, 
And ask no more than leave to make them whole. 


The Dove of Dacca 


1892 


The freed dove flew to the Rajah’s tower — 
Fled from the slaughter of Moslem kings — 

And the thorns have covered the city of Gaur, 
Dove — dove — oh, homing dove! 

Little white traitor, with woe on thy wings! 


The Rajah of Dacca rode under the wall; 
He set in his bosom a dove of flight — 
“If she return, be sure that I fall.” 
Dove — dove — oh, homing dove! 
Pressed to his heart in the thick of the fight. 


“Fire the palace, the fort, and the keep — 

Leave to the foeman no spoil at all. 
In the flame of the palace lie down and sleep 

If the dove — if the dove — if the homing dove 
Come, and alone, to the palace wall.” 


The Kings of the North they were scattered abroad — 
The Rajah of Dacca he slew them all. 
Hot from slaughter he stooped at the ford, 
And the dove — the dove — oh, the homing dove! 
She thought of her cote on the palace-wall. 


She opened her wings and she flew away — 
Fluttered away beyond recall; 

She came to the palace at break of day. 
Dove — dove — oh, homing dove, 

Flying so fast for a kingdom’s fall! 


The Queens of Dacca they slept in flame 
Slept in the flame of the palace old — 


To save their honour from Moslem shame. 
And the dove — the dove — oh, the homing dove, 
She cooed to her young where the smoke-cloud rolled! 


The Rajah of Dacca rode far and fleet, 
Followed as fast as a horse could fly, 

He came and the palace was black at his feet; 
And the dove — the dove — the homing dove, 

Circled alone in the stainless sky. 


So the dove flew to the Rajah’s tower — 

Fled from the slaughter of Moslem kings; 
So the thorns covered the city of Gaur, 

And Dacca was lost for a white dove’s wings. 
Dove — dove — oh, homing dove, 

Dacca is lost from the Roll of the Kings! 


The Dutch in the Medway 


1664-72 
If wars were won by feasting, 
Or victory by song, 
Or safety found in sleeping sound, 
How England would be strong! 
But honour and dominion 
Are not maintained so. 
They’re only got by sword and shot, 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


The moneys that should feed us 
You spend on your delight, 

How can you then have sailor-men 
To aid you in your fight? 

Our fish and cheese are rotten, 
Which makes the scurvy grow — 

We cannot serve you if we starve, 
And this the Dutchmen now! 


Our ships in every harbour 
Be neither whole nor sound, 

And, when we seek to mend a leak, 
No oakum can be found; 

Or, if it is, the caulkers, 
And carpenters also, 

For lack of pay have gone away, 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


Mere powder, guns, and bullets, 
We scarce can get at all; 
Their price was spent in merriment 
And revel at Whitehall, 
While we in tattered doublets 
From ship to ship must row, 
Beseeching friends for odds and ends — 


And this the Dutchmen know! 


No King will heed our warnings, 
No Court will pay our claims — 

Our King and Court for their disport 
Do sell the very Thames! 

For, now De Ruyter’s topsails 
Off naked Chatham show, 

We dare not meet him with our fleet — 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


The Dying Chauffeur 


Adam Lindsay Gordon 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 

Wheel me gently to the garage, since my car and I must part — 
No more for me the record and the run. 

That cursed left-hand cylinder the doctors call my heart 
Is pinking past redemption — I am done! 


They’ ll never strike a mixture that’ll help me pull my load. 
My gears are stripped — I cannot set my brakes. 

I am entered for the finals down the timeless untimed Road 
To the Maker of the makers of all makes! 


The Dykes 


1902 

We have no heart for the fishing — we have no hand for the oar — 

All that our fathers taught us of old pleases us no more. 

All that our own hearts bid us believe we doubt where we do not deny — 
There is nor proof in the bread we eat nor rest in the toil we ply. 


Look you, our foreshore stretches far through sea-gate, dyke and groin — 
Made land all, that our fathers made, where the flats and the fairway join. 
They forced the sea a sea-league back. They died, and their work stood fast. 
We were born to peace in the lee of the dykes, but the time of our peace is 
past. 


Far off, the full tide clambers and slips, mouthing and resting all, 
Nipping the flanks of the water-gates, baying along the wall; 

Turning the shingle, returning the shingle, changing the set of the sand... 
We are too far from the beach, men say, to know how the outwarks stand. 


So we come down, uneasy, to look; uneasily pacing the beach. 

These are the dykes our fathers made: we have never known a breach. 
Time and again has the gale blown by and we were not afraid; 

Now we come only to look at the dykes — at the dykes our fathers made. 


O’er the marsh where the homesteads cower apart the harried sunlight flies, 
Shifts and considers, wanes and recovers, scatters and sickness and dies — 
An evil ember bedded in ash — a spark blown west by wind ... 

We are surrendered to night and the sea — the gale and the tide behind! 


At the bridge of the lower saltings the cattle gather and blare, 

Roused by the feet of running men, dazed by the lantern-glare. 

Unbar and let them away for their lives — the levels drown as they stand, 
Where the flood-wash forces the sluices aback and the ditches deliver 
inland. 


Ninefold deep to the top of the dykes the galloping breakers stride, 


And their overcarried spray is a sea — a Sea of the landward side. 

Coming, like stallions they paw with their hooves, going they snatch with 
their teeth, 

Till the bents and the furze and the sand are dragged out, and the old-time 
hurdles are beneath. 


Bid men gather fuel for fire, the tar, the oil and tow — 

Flame we shall need, not smoke, in the dark if the riddled sea-banks go. 
Bid the ringers watch in the tower (who know how the dawn shall prove?) 
Each with his rope between his feet and the trembling bells above. 


Now we can only wait till the day, wait and apportion our shame. 

These are the dykes our fathers left, but we would not look to the same. 
Time and again were we warned of the dykes, time and again we delayed. 
Now, it may fall, we have slain our sons, as our fathers we have betrayed. 


Walking along the wreck of the dykes, watching the works of the sea! 
These were the dykes our fathers made to our great profit and ease. 

But the peace is gone and the profit is gone, with the old sure days 
withdrawn ... 

That our own houses show as strange when we come back in the dawn 


The ‘eathen 


The ‘eathen in ‘is blindness bows down to wood an’ stone; 
ʻE don’t obey no orders unless they is ‘is own; 

‘E keeps ‘is side-arms awful: ‘e leaves ‘em all about, 

An’ then comes up the Regiment an’ pokes the ‘eathen out. 


All along o’ dirtiness, all along o’ mess, 
All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less, 
All along of abby-nay, kul, an’ hazar-ho, 
Mind you keep your rifle an’ yourself jus’ so! 


The young recruit is ‘aughty — ‘e draf’s from Gawd knows where; 
They bid ‘im show ‘is stockin’s an’ lay ‘is mattress square; 

‘E calls it bloomin’ nonsense — ‘e doesn’t know, no more — 

An’ then up comes ‘is Company an’kicks’im round the floor! 


The young recruit is ‘ammered — ‘e takes it very hard; 

ʻE ‘angs ‘is ‘ead an’ mutters — ‘e sulks about the yard; 

ʻE talks o’ “cruel tyrants” which ‘e’ll swing for by-an’-by, 
An’ the others ‘ears an’ mocks ‘im, an’ the boy goes orf to cry. 


The young recruit is silly — ‘e thinks o’ suicide. 

‘E’s lost ‘is gutter-devil; ‘e ‘asn’t got ‘is pride; 

But day by day they kicks ‘im, which ‘elps ‘im on a bit, 
Till ‘e finds ‘isself one mornin’ with a full an’ proper kit. 


Gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done with mess, 
Gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less; 
Not so fond of abby-nay, kul, nor hazar-ho, 
Learns to keep ‘is ripe an “isself jus’so! 


The young recruit is ‘appy — ‘e throws a chest to suit; 

You see ‘im grow mustaches; you ‘ear ‘im slap’ is boot. 

‘E learns to drop the “bloodies” from every word ‘e slings, 

An ‘e shows an ‘ealthy brisket when ‘e strips for bars an’ rings. 


The cruel-tyrant-sergeants they watch ‘im ‘arf a year; 

They watch ‘im with ‘is comrades, they watch ‘im with ‘is beer; 
They watch ‘im with the women at the regimental dance, 

And the cruel-tyrant-sergeants send ‘is name along for “Lance.” 


An’ now ‘e’s ‘arf o’ nothin’, an’ all a private yet, 

‘Is room they up an’ rags ‘im to see what they will get. 

They rags ‘im low an’ cunnin’, each dirty trick they can, 

But ‘e learns to sweat ‘is temper an ‘e learns to sweat ‘is man. 


An’, last, a Colour-Sergeant, as such to be obeyed, 

‘E schools ‘is men at cricket, ‘e tells ‘em on parade, 
They sees ‘im quick an ‘andy, uncommon set an’ smart, 
An’ so ‘e talks to orficers which ‘ave the Core at ‘eart. 


‘E learns to do ‘is watchin’ without it showin’ plain; 

‘E learns to save a dummy, an’ shove ‘im straight again; 

‘E learns to check a ranker that’s buyin’ leave to shirk; 

An ‘e learns to make men like ‘im so they’ II learn to like their work. 


An’ when it comes to marchin’ he’ll see their socks are right, 
An’ when it comes: to action ‘e shows ‘em how to sight. 

‘E knows their ways of thinkin’ and just what’s in their mind; 
‘E knows when they are takin’ on an’ when they’ ve fell be’ind. 


‘E knows each talkin’ corp’ral that leads a squad astray; 

‘E feels ‘is innards ‘eavin’, ‘is bowels givin’ way; 

‘E sees the blue-white faces all tryin ‘ard to grin, 

An ‘e stands an’ waits an’ suffers till it’s time to cap’em in. 


An’ now the hugly bullets come peckin’ through the dust, 
An’ no one wants to face ‘em, but every beggar must; 

So, like a man in irons, which isn’t glad to go, 

They moves ‘em off by companies uncommon stiff an’ slow. 


Of all ‘is five years’ schoolin’ they don’t remember much 

Excep’ the not retreatin’, the step an’ keepin’ touch. 

It looks like teachin’ wasted when they duck an’ spread an ‘op — 
But if ‘e ‘adn’t learned ‘em they’d be all about the shop. 


An’ now it’s “‘Oo goes backward?” an’ now it’s “‘Oo comes on?” 
And now it’s “Get the doolies,” an’ now the Captain’s gone; 

An’ now it’s bloody murder, but all the while they ‘ear 

‘Is voice, the same as barrick-drill, a-shepherdin’ the rear. 


‘E’s just as sick as they are, ‘is ‘eart is like to split, 

But ‘e works ‘em, works ‘em, works ‘em till he feels them take the bit; 
The rest is ‘oldin’ steady till the watchful bugles play, 

An ‘e lifts ‘em, lifts ‘em, lifts ‘em through the charge that wins the day! 


The ‘eathen in ‘is blindness bows down to wood an’ stone — 
ʻE dont obey no orders unless they is ‘is own. 

The ‘eathen in ‘is blindness must end where ‘e began 

But the backbone of the Army is the Non-commissioned Man! 


Keep away from dirtiness — keep away from mess, 
Don t get into doin’ things rather-more-or-less! 
Let’s ha’ done with abby-nay, kul, and hazar-ho; 
Mind you keep your rifle an’ yourself jus’ so! 


Eddi’s Service 


(A.D. 687) 
Eddi, priest of St. Wilfrid 

In his chapel at Manhood End, 
Ordered a midnight service 

For such as cared to attend. 


But the Saxons were keeping Christmas, 
And the night was stormy as well. 
Nobody came to service, 
Though Eddi rang the bell. 


““Wicked weather for walking,” 
Said Eddi of Manhood End. 

“But I must go on with the service 
For such as care to attend.” 


The altar-lamps were lighted, — 
An old marsh-donkey came, 
Bold as a guest invited, 
And stared at the guttering flame. 


The storm beat on at the windows, 
The water splashed on the floor, 

And a wet, yoke-weary bullock 
Pushed in through the open door. 


“How do I know what is greatest, 
How do I know what is least? 

That is My Father’s business,” 
Said Eddi, Wilfrid’s priest. 


“But — three are gathered together — 
Listen to me and attend. 
I bring good news, my brethren 
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Said Eddi of Manhood End. 


And he told the Ox of a Manger 
And a Stall in Bethlehem, 

And he spoke to the Ass of a Rider, 
That rode to Jerusalem. 


They steamed and dripped in the chancel, 
They listened and never stirred, 

While, just as though they were Bishops, 
Eddi preached them The World, 


Till the gale blew off on the marshes 
And the windows showed the day, 

And the Ox and the Ass together 
Wheeled and clattered away. 


And when the Saxons mocked him, 
Said Eddi of Manhood End, 

“T dare not shut His chapel 
On such as care to attend.” 


Edgehill Fight 


Civil Wars, 1642 

Naked and grey the Cotswolds stand 
Beneath the autumn sun, 

And the stubble-fields on either hand 
Where Stour and Avon run. 

There is no change in the patient land 
That has bred us every one. 


She should have passed in cloud and fire 
And saved us from this sin 

Of war — red war — ’twixt child and sire, 
Household and kith and kin, 

In the heart of a sleepy Midland shire. 
With the harvest scarcely in. 


But there is no change as we meet at last 
On the brow-head or the plain, 

And the raw astonished ranks stand fast 
To slay or to be slain 

By the men they knew in the kindly past 
That shall never come again — 


By the men they met at dance or chase, 
In the tavern or the hall, 

At the j ustice-bench and the market-place, 
At the cudgel-play or brawl — 

Of their own blood and speech and race, 
Comrades or neighbours all! 


More bitter than death this day must prove 
Whichever way it go, 

For the brothers of the maids we love 
Make ready to lay low 

Their sisters sweethearts, as we move 


Against our dearest foe. 


Thank Heaven! At last the trumpets peal 
Before our strength gives way. 

For King or for the Commonweal — 
No matter which they say, 

The first dry rattle of new-drawn steel 
Changes the world to-day! 


The Egg-Shell 


Enlarged from “Traffics and Discoveries” 


The wind took off with the sunset — 

The fog came up with the tide, 

When the Witch of the North took an Egg-shell 
With a little Blue Devil inside. 

“Sink,” she said, “or swim,” she said, 

“Tt’s all you will bet from me. 

And that is the finish of him!” she said 

And the Egg-shell went to sea. 


The wind fell dead with the midnight — 

The fog shut down like a sheet, 

When the Witch of the North heard the Egg-shell 
Feeling by hand for a fleet. 

“Get!” she said, “or you’re gone,” she said., 

But the little Blue Devil said “No! 

“The sights are just coming on,” he said, 

And he let the Whitehead go. 


The wind got up with the morning — 

The fog blew off with the rain, 

When the Witch of the North saw the Egg-shell 
And the little Blue Devil again. 

“Did you swim?” she said. “Did you sink:” she said, 
And the little Blue Devil replied: 

“For myself I swam, but I think,” he said, 

“There’s somebody sinking outside.” 


En-Dor 


“Behold there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit at En-dor.” I Samuel, 
xxviii. 7. 


The road to En-dor is easy to tread 
For Mother or yearning Wife. 
There, it is sure, we shall meet our Dead 
As they were even in life. 
Earth has not dreamed of the blessing in store 
For desolate hearts on the road to En-dor. 


Whispers shall comfort us out of the dark — 
Hands — ah God! — that we knew! 
Visions .and voices — look and hark! — 
Shall prove that the tale is true, 
An that those who have passed to the further shore 
May’ be hailed — at a price — on the road to En-dor. 


But they are so deep in their new eclipse 
Nothing they say can reach, 
Unless it be uttered by alien lips 
And I framed in a stranger’s speech. 
The son must send word to the mother that bore, 
‘Through an hireling’s mouth. ‘Tis the rule of En-dor. 


And not for nothing these gifts are shown 
By such as delight our dead. 
They must twitch and stiffen and slaver and groan 
Ere the eyes are set in the head, 
And the voice from the belly begins. Therefore, 
We pay them a wage where they ply at En-dor. 


Even so, we have need of faith 
And patience to follow the clue. 
Often, at first, what the dear one saith 


Is babble, or jest, or untrue. 
(Lying spirits perplex us sore 
Till our loves — and their lives — are well-known at 
En-dor), . . . 


Oh the road to En-dor is the oldest road 
And the craziest road of all! 
Straight it runs to the Witch’s abode, 
As it did in the days of Saul, 
And nothing has changed of the sorrow in store 
For such as go down on the road to En-dor! 


England’s Answer 


Truly ye come of The Blood; slower to bless than to ban; 

Little used to lie down at the bidding of any man. 

Flesh of the flesh that I bred, bone of the bone that I bare; 

Stark as your sons shall be — stern as your fathers were. 

Deeper than speech our love, stronger than life our tether, 

But we do not fall on the neck nor kiss when we come together. 
My arm is nothing weak, my strength is not gone by; 

Sons, I have borne many sons, but my dugs are not dry. 

Look, I have made ye a place and opened wide the doors, 

That ye may talk together, your Barons and Councillors — 

Wards of the Outer March, Lords of the Lower Seas, 

Ay, talk to your gray mother that bore you on her knees! — 

That ye may talk together, brother to brother’s face — 

Thus for the good of your peoples — thus for the Pride of the Race. 
Also, we will make promise. So long as The Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine: ye shall feel that my strength is yours: 
In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall. 

Draw now the threefold knot firm on the ninefold bands, 

And the Law that ye make shall be law after the rule of your lands. 
This for the waxen Heath, and that for the Wattle-bloom, 

This for the Maple-leaf, and that for the southern Broom. 

The Law that ye make shall be law and I do not press my will, 
Because ye are Sons of The Blood and call me Mother still. 

Now must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must speak to you, 
After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and few. 

Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 

Balking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise — certain of sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor Gods, but men in a world of men! 


The English Flag 


Above the portico a flag-staff, bearing the Union Jack, 

remained fluttering in the flames for some time, but ultimately 
when it fell the crowds rent the air with shouts, 

and seemed to see significance in the incident. — DAILY PAPERS. 


Winds of the World, give answer! They are whimpering to and fro — 
And what should they know of England who only England know? — 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and brag, 

They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English Flag! 


Must we borrow a clout from the Boer — to plaster anew with dirt? 
An Irish liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s shirt? 

We may not speak of England; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World, declare! 


The North Wind blew: — “From Bergen my steel-shod vanguards go; 
I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe; 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills with cod. 


“T barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with flame, 
Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with my blast, 
And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the spirit passed. 


“The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 
The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern Light: 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The South Wind sighed: — “From the Virgins my mid-sea course was ta’en 
Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 
Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed breakers croon 


Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 


“Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter — I tossed the scud in the breeze — 
Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was flown. 


“T have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a wisp on the Horn; 
I have chased it north to the Lizard — ribboned and rolled and torn; 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in a hopeless sea; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave set free. 


“My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross, 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs to dare, 

Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The East Wind roared: — “From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, I come, 
And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the English home. 

Look — look well to your shipping! By the breath of my mad typhoon 
I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at Kowloon! 


“The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas before, 
I raped your richest roadstead — I plundered Singapore! 
I set my hand on the Hoogli; as a hooded snake she rose, 
And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the startled crows. 


“Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for England’s sake — 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid — 

Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is stayed. 


“The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass knows, 
The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun to dare, 
Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The West Wind called: — “In squadrons the thoughtless galleons fly 
That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people die. 

They make my might their porter, they make my house their path, 

Till I loose my neck from their rudder and whelm them all in my wrath. 


“T draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from the hole, 

They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship-bells toll, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with my breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go locked to death. 


“But whether in calm or wrack-wreath, whether by dark or day, 
I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 


“The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it — the frozen dews have kissed — 
The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is there!” 


The English Way 


1929 

After the fight at Otterburn, 
Before the ravens came, 

The Witch-wife rode across the fern 
And spoke Earl Percy’s name. 


“Stand up-stand up, Northumberland! 
I bid you answer true, 

If England’s King has under his hand 
A Captain as good as you?” 


Then up and spake the dead Percy- 
Oh, but his wound was sore! 

“Five hundred Captains as good,” said he, 
“And I trow five hundred more. 


“But I pray you by the lifting skies, 
And the young wind over the grass, 
That you take your eyes from off my eyes, 
And let my spirit pass.” 


“Stand up-stand up, Northumberland! 
I charge you answer true, 

If ever you dealt in steel and brand, 
How went the fray with you?” 


“Hither and yon,” the Percy said; 
“As every fight must go; 

For some they fought and some they fled, 
And some struck ne’er a blow. 


“But I pray you by the breaking skies, 
And the first call from the nest, 
That you turn your eyes away from my eyes, 


And let me to my rest.” 


“Stand up-stand up, Northumberland! 
I will that you answer true, 

If you and your men were quick again, 
How would it be with you?” 


“Oh, we would speak of hawk and hound, 
And the red deer where they rove, 

And the merry foxes the country round, 
And the maidens that we love. 


“We would not speak of steel or steed, 
Except to grudge the cost; 

And he that had done the doughtiest deed 
Would mock himself the most. 


“But I pray you by my keep and tower, 
And the tables in my hall, 

And I pray you by my lady’s bower 
(Ah, bitterest of all!) 


“That you lift your eyes from outen my eyes, 
Your hand from off my breast, 

And cover my face from the red sun-rise, 
And loose me to my rest!” 


She has taken her eyes from out of his eyes- 
Her palm from off his breast, 

And covered his face from the red sun-rise, 
And loosed him to his rest. 


“Sleep you, or wake, Northumberland- 
You shall not speak again, 

And the word you have said ‘twixt quick and dead 
I lay on Englishmen. 


“So long as Severn runs to West 
Or Humber to the East, 

That they who bore themselves the best 
Shall count themselves the least. 


“While there is fighting at the ford, 
Or flood along the Tweed, 

That they shall choose the lesser word 
To cloke the greater deed. 


“After the quarry and the kill- 
The fair fight and the fame- 

With an ill face and an ill grace 
Shall they rehearse the same. 


“Greater the deed, greater the need 
Lightly to laugh it away, 


Shall be the mark of the English breed 
Until the Judgment Day!” 


Et Dona Ferentes 


1896 

In extended observation of the ways and works of man, 

From the Four-mile Radius roughly to the Plains of Hindustan: 
I have drunk with mixed assemblies, seen the racial ruction rise, 
And the men of half Creation damning half Creation’s eyes. 


I have watched them in their tantrums, all that Pentecostal crew, 
French, Italian, Arab, Spaniard, Dutch and Greek, and Russ and Jew, 
Celt and savage, buff and ochre, cream and yellow, mauve and white, 
But it never really mattered till the English grew polite; 


Till the men with polished toppers, till the men in long frock-coats, 
Till the men who do not duel, till the men who war with votes, 

Till the breed that take their pleasures as Saint Lawrence took his grid, 
Began to “beg your pardon” and-the knowing croupier hid. 


Then the bandsmen with their fiddles, and the girls that bring the beer, 
Felt the psychological moment, left the lit Casino clear; 

But the uninstructed alien, from the Teuton to the Gaul, 

Was entrapped, once more, my country, by that suave, deceptive drawl. 


As it was in ancient Suez or ‘neath wilder, milder skies, 

I “observe with apprehension” how the racial ructions rise; 
And with keener apprehension, if I read the times aright, 
Hear the old Casino order: “Watch your man, but be polite. 


“Keep your temper. Never answer (that was why they spat and swore). 
Don’t hit first, but move together (there’s no hurry) to the door. 

Back to back, and facing outward while the linguist tells ‘em how - 
‘Nous sommes allong ar notre batteau, nous ne voulong pas un row.’” 


So the hard, pent rage ate inward, till some idiot went too far... 
“Let ‘em have it!” and they had it, and the same was merry war - 
Fist, umbrella, cane, decanter, lamp and beer-mug, chair and boot - 


Till behind the fleeing legions rose the long, hoarse yell for loot. 


Then the oil-cloth with its numbers, like a banner fluttered free; 
Then the grand piano cantered, on three castors, down the quay; 
White, and breathing through their nostrils, silent, systematic, swift - 
They removed, effaced, abolished all that man could heave or lift. 


Oh, my country, bless the training that from cot to castle runs - 

The pitfall of the stranger but the bulwark of thy sons - 

Measured speech and ordered action, sluggish soul and un - perturbed, 
Till we wake our Island-Devil-nowise cool for being curbed! 


When the heir of all the ages “has the honour to remain,” 

When he will not hear an insult, though men make it ne’er so plain, 

When his lips are schooled to meekness, when his back is bowed to blows - 
Well the keen aas-vogels know it-well the waiting jackal knows. 


Build on the flanks of Etna where the sullen smoke-puffs float - 
Or bathe in tropic waters where the lean fin dogs the boat - 
Cock the gun that is not loaded, cook the frozen dynamite - 

But oh, beware my Country, when my Country grows polite! 


Evarra And His Gods 


Read here: 

This is the story of Evarra — man — 
Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea. 

Because the city gave him of her gold, 

Because the caravans brought turquoises, 

Because his life was sheltered by the King, 

So that no man should maim him, none should steal, 
Or break his rest with babble in the streets 

When he was weary after toil, he made 

An image of his God in gold and pearl, 

With turquoise diadem and human eyes, 

A wonder in the sunshine, known afar, 

And worshipped by the King; but, drunk with pride, 
Because the city bowed to him for God, 

He wrote above the shrine: “Thus Gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.” 

And all the city praised him. ... Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra — man — 
Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea. 

Because the city had no wealth to give, 

Because the caravans were spoiled afar, 

Because his life was threatened by the King, 

So that all men despised him in the streets, 

He hewed the living rock, with sweat and tears, 
And reared a God against the morning-gold, 

A terror in the sunshine, seen afar, 

And worshipped by the King; but, drunk with pride, 
Because the city fawned to bring him back, 

He carved upon the plinth: “Thus Gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.” 

And all the people praised him. ... Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra — man — 
Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea. 


Because he lived among a simple folk, 

Because his village was between the hills, 

Because he smeared his cheeks with blood of ewes, 
He cut an idol from a fallen pine, 

Smeared blood upon its cheeks, and wedged a shell 
Above its brows for eyes, and gave it hair 

Of trailing moss, and plaited straw for crown. 

And all the village praised him for this craft, 

And brought him butter, honey, milk, and curds. 
Wherefore, because the shoutings drove him mad, 
He scratched upon that log: “Thus Gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.” 

And all the people praised him. ... Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra — man — 

Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea. 
Because his God decreed one clot of blood 
Should swerve one hair’s-breadth from the pulse’s path, 
And chafe his brain, Evarra mowed alone, 
Rag-wrapped, among the cattle in the fields, 
Counting his fingers, jesting with the trees, 
And mocking at the mist, until his God 
Drove him to labour. Out of dung and horns 
Dropped in the mire he made a monstrous God, 
Abhorrent, shapeless, crowned with plantain tufts, 
And when the cattle lowed at twilight-time, 
He dreamed it was the clamour of lost crowds, 
And howled among the beasts: “Thus Gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.” 
Thereat the cattle bellowed. ... Then he died. 


Yet at the last he came to Paradise, 

And found his own four Gods, and that he wrote; 
And marvelled, being very near to God, 

What oaf on earth had made his toil God’s law, 

Till God said mocking: “Mock not. These be thine.” 
Then cried Evarra: “I have sinned!” — “Not so. 

If thou hadst written otherwise, thy Gods 


Had rested in the mountain and the mine, 

And I were poorer by four wondrous Gods, 

And thy more wondrous law, Evarra. Thine, 
Servant of shouting crowds and lowing kine.” 
Thereat, with laughing mouth, but tear-wet eyes, 
Evarra cast his Gods from Paradise. 


This is the story of Evarra — man — 
Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea. 


The Expert 


“Beauty Sports” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
Youth that trafficked long with Death, 
And to second life returns, 
Squanders little time or breath 
On his fellow — man’s concerns. 
Earned peace is all he asks 
To fulfill his broken tasks. 


Yet, if he find war at home 
(Waspish and importunate), 
He hath means to overcome 
Any warrior at his gate; 
For the past he buried brings 
Back unburiable things — 


Nights that he lay out to spy, 
Whence and when the raid might start; 
Or prepared in secrecy 
Sudden blows to break its heart — 
All the lore of No-Man’s Land 
Steels his soul and arms his hand. 


So, if conflict vex his life 

Where he thought all conflict done, 
He, resuming ancient strife, 

Springs his mine or trains his gun; 
And, in mirth more dread than wrath, 
Wipes the nuisance from his path! 


The Explanation 


Love and Death once ceased their strife 
At the Tavern of Man’s Life. 

Called for wine, and threw — alas! — 
Each his quiver on the grass. 

When the bout was o’er they found 
Mingled arrows strewed the ground. 
Hastily they gathered then 

Each the loves and lives of men. 

Ah, the fateful dawn deceived! 
Mingled arrows each one sheaved; 
Death’s dread armoury was stored 
With the shafts he most abhorred; 
Love’s light quiver groaned beneath 
Venom-headed darts of Death. 


Thus it was they wrought our woe 
At the Tavern long ago. 

Tell me, do our masters know, 
Loosing blindly as they fly, 

Old men love while young men die? 


The Explorer 


1898 
There’s no sense in going further — it’s the edge of cultivation,” 

So they said, and I believed it — broke my land and sowed my crop — 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border station 

Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run out and stop: 


Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated — so: 
“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the Ranges — 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and wating for you. Go!” 


So I went, worn out of patience; never told my nearest neighbours — 
Stole away with pack and ponies — left ‘em drinking in the town; 
And the faith that moveth mountains didn’t seem to help my labours 

As I faced the sheer main-ranges, whipping up and leading down. 


March by march I puzzled through ‘em, turning flanks and dodging 
shoulders, 
Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack of grass; 
Till I camped above the tree-line — drifted snow and naked boulders — 
Felt free air astir to windward — knew I’d stumbled on the Pass. 


‘Thought to name it for the finder: but that night the Norther found me — 
Froze and killed the plains-bred ponies; so I called the camp Despair 
(It’s the Railway Gap to-day, though). Then my Whisper waked to hound 
me: — 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Over yonder! Go you there!” 


Then I knew, the while I doubted — knew His Hand was certain 0’er me. 
Still — it might be self-delusion — scores of better men had died — 

I could reach the township living, but....e knows what terror tore me... 
But I didn’t... but I didn’t. I went down the other side. 


Till the snow ran out in flowers, and the flowers turned to aloes, 


And the aloes sprung to thickets and a brimming stream ran by; 
But the thickets dwined to thorn-scrub, and the water drained to shallows, 
And I dropped again on desert — blasted earth, and blasting sky.... 


I remember lighting fires; I remember sitting by ‘em; 
I remember seeing faces, hearing voices, through the smoke; 

I remember they were fancy — for I threw a stone to try ‘em. 
“Something lost behind the Ranges” was the only word they spoke. 


I remember going crazy. I remember that I knew it 

When I heard myself hallooing to the funny folk I saw. 

‘Very full of dreams that desert, but my two legs took me through it... 
And I used to watch ‘em moving with the toes all black and raw. 


But at last the country altered — White Man’s country past disputing — 
Rolling grass and open timber, with a hint of hills behind — 

There I found me food and water, and I lay a week recruiting. 
Got my strength and lost my nightmares. Then I entered on my find. 


Thence I ran my first rough survey — chose my trees and blazed and ringed 
‘em — 

Week by week I pried and sampled — week by week my findings grew. 
Saul he went to look for donkeys, and by God he found a kingdom! 

But by God, who sent His Whisper, I had struck the worth of two! 


Up along the hostile mountains, where the hair-poised snowslide shivers — 
Down and through the big fat marshes that the virgin ore-bed stains, 

Till I heard the mile-wide mutterings of unimagined rivers, 
And beyond the nameless timber saw illimitable plains! 


‘Plotted sites of future cities, traced the easy grades between ‘em; 

Watched unharnessed rapids wasting fifty thousand head an hour; 
Counted leagues of water-frontage through the axe-ripe woods that screen 
‘em — 

Saw the plant to feed a people — up and waiting for the power! 


Well, I know who’ ll take the credit — all the clever chaps that followed — 


Came, a dozen men together — never knew my desert-fears; 
Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the water-holes I hollowed. 
They’ ll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called the Pioneers! 


They will find my sites of townships — not the cities that I set there. 
They will rediscover rivers — not my rivers heard at night. 

By my own old marks and bearings they will show me how to get there, 
By the lonely cairns I builded they will guide my feet aright. 


Have I named one single river? Have I claimed one single acre? 
Have I kept one single nugget — (barring samples)? No, not I! 

Because my price was paid me ten times over by my Maker. 
But you wouldn’t understand it. You go up and occupy. 


Ores you’|l find there; wood and cattle; water-transit sure and steady 
(That should keep the railway rates down), coal and iron at your doors. 

God took care to hide that country till He judged His people ready, 
Then He chose me for His Whisper, and I’ve found it, and it’s yours! 


Yes, your “Never-never country” — yes, your “edge of cultivation” 
And “no sense in going further” — till I crossed the range to see. 

God forgive me! No, I didn’t. It’s God’s present to our nation. 
Anybody might have found it, but — His Whisper came to Me! 


The Fabulists 


1914-18 

“The Vortex” — A Diversity of Creatures 

When all the world would keep a matter hid, 
Since Truth is seldom Friend to any crowd, 

Men write in fable, as old Aesop did, 
Jesting at that which none will name aloud. 

And this they needs must do, or it will fall 

Unless they please they are not heard at all. 


When desperate Folly daily laboureth 
To work confusion upon all we have, 
When diligent Sloth demandeth Freedom’s death, 
And banded Fear commandeth Honour’s grave — 
Even in that certain hour before the fall, 
Unless men please they are not heard at all. 


Needs must all please, yet some not all for need, 
Needs must all toil, yet some not all for gain, 
But that men taking pleasure may take heed. 
Whom present toil shall snatch from later pain. 
Thus some have toiled, but their reward was small 
Since, though they pleased, they were not heard at all. 


This was the lock that lay upon our lips, 
This was the yoke that we have undergone, 
Denying us all pleasant fellowships 
As in our time and generation. 
Our pleasures unpursued age past recall, 
And for our pains — we are not heard at all. 


What man hears aught except the groaning guns? 
What man heeds aught save what each instant brings? 
When each man’s life all imaged life outruns, 
What man shall pleasure in imaginings? 


So it hath fallen, as it was bound to fall, 
We are not, nor we were not, heard at all. 


The Fairies’ Siege 


I have been given my charge to keep — 

Well have I kept the same! 

Playing with strife for the most of my life, 

But this is a different game. 

P11 not fight against swords unseen, 

Or spears that I cannot view — 

Hand him the keys of the place on your knees — 
‘Tis the Dreamer whose dreams come true! 


Ask him his terms and accept them at once. 
Quick, ere we anger him, go! 

Never before have I flinched from the guns, 
But this is a different show. 

P11 not fight with the Herald of God 

(I know what his Master can do!) 

Open the gate, he must enter in state, 

‘Tis the Dreamer whose dreams come true! 


Pd not give way for an Emperor, 

Pd hold my road for a King — 

To the Triple Crown I would not bow down — 
But this is a different thing. 

P11 not fight with the Powers of Air, 

Sentry, pass him through! 

Drawbridge let fall, ‘tis the Lord of us all, 

The Dreamer whose dreams come true! 


The Fall of Jock Gillespie 


This fell when dinner-time was done — 
“Twixt the first an’ the second rub — 
That oor mon Jock cam’ hame again 
To his rooms ahint the Club. 


An’ syne he laughed, an’ syne he sang, 
An’ syne we thocht him fou, 

An’ syne he trumped his partner’s trick, 
An’ garred his partner rue. 


Then up and spake an elder mon, 
That held the Spade its Ace — 

God save the lad! Whence comes the licht 
“That wimples on his face?” 


An’ Jock he sniggered, an’ Jock he smiled, 
An’ ower the card-brim wunk: — 

“T’m a’ too fresh fra’ the stirrup-peg, 
“May be that I am drunk.” 


“There’s whusky brewed in Galashils 
“An’ L. L. L. forbye; 

“But never liquor lit the lowe 
“That keeks fra’ oot your eye. 


“There’s a third o’ hair on your dress-coat breast, 
“Aboon the heart a wee?” 

“Oh! that is fra’ the lang-haired Skye 
“That slobbers ower me.” 


“Oh! lang-haired Skyes are lovin’ beasts, 
“An’ terrier dogs are fair, 

“But never yet was terrier born, 
“Wi’ ell-lang gowden hair! 


“There’s a smirch o’ pouther on your breast, 
“Below the left lappel?” 

“Oh! that is fra’ my auld cigar, 
“Whenas the stump-end fell.” 


“Mon Jock, ye smoke the Trichi coarse, 
“For ye are short o’ cash, 

“An’ best Havanas couldna leave 
“Sae white an’ pure an ash. 


“This nicht ye stopped a story braid, 
“An’ stopped it wi’ a curse. 

“Last nicht ye told that tale yoursel — 
“An’ capped it wi’ a worse! 


“Oh! we’re no fou! Oh! we’re no fou! 
“But plainly we can ken 

“Ye’re fallin’, fallin’ fra the band 
“O’ cantie single men!” 


An’ it fell when siris-shaws were sere, 
An’ the nichts were lang and mirk, 

In braw new breeks, wi’ a gowden ring, 
Oor Jocke gaed to the Kirk! 


Farewell and adieu... 
1914-18 


Farewell and adieu to you, Harwich Ladies, 

Farewell and adieu to you, ladies ashore! 

For we’ve received orders to work to the eastward 
Where we hope in a short time to strafe ‘em some more. 
We’ll duck and we’ll dive like little tin turtles, 

We’ll duck and we’ |] dive underneath the North Seas, 
Until we strike something that doesn’t expect us. 

From here to Cuxhaven it’s go as you please! 

The first thing we did was to dock in a minefield, 
Which isn’t a place where repairs should be done; 

And there we lay doggo in twelve-fathom water 

With tri-nitro-toluol hogging our run. 

The next thing we did, we rose under a Zeppelin, 

With his shiny big belly half blocking the sky. 

But what in the — Heavens can you do with six-pounders? 
So we fired what we had and we bade him good-bye. 
Farewell and adieu, etc. 


The Fringes of the Fleet 


Fastness 


Tennison 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
This is the end whereto men toiled 

Before thy coachman guessed his fate, — 

How thou shouldst leave thy, ‘scutcheoned gate 
On that new wheel which is the oiled — 


To see the England Shakespeare saw 
(Oh, Earth, ‘tis long since Shallow died! 
Yet by yon farrowed sow may hide 

Some blue deep minion of the Law) — 


To range from Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
By Lyonnesse to Locksley Hall, 
Or haply, nearer home, appal 

Thy father’s sister’s staid barouche. 


The Feet Of the Young Men 


1897 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened, now the Hunting Winds are loose — 
Now the Smokes of Spring go up to clear the brain; 

Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper of the Trues, 

Now the Red Gods make their medicine again! Who hath seen the beaver 
busied? Who hath watched the black-tail mating? 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose cry? 
Who hath worked the chosen water where the ouananiche is waiting, 

Or the sea-trout’s jumping-crazy for the fly? 

He must go — go — go away from here! 

On the other side the world he’s overdue. 

‘Send your road is clear before you when the old Spring-fret comes o’er 
you, 

And the Red Gods call for you! 

So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow round the bow, 

And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust; 

And for one the lakeside lilies where the bull-moose waits the cow, 

And for one the mule-train coughing in the dust. 

Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard the birch-log 
burning? 

Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet are turning 

Too the camps of proved desire and known delight! 

Let him go — go, etc. I 

Do you know the blackened timber — do you know that racing stream ‘ 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; And the bar of sun-warmed 
shingle where a man may bask and dream To the click of shod canoe-poles 
round the bend? It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and 
traces, To a silent, smoky Indian that we know — To a couch of new-pulled 
hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, For the Red Gods call us out and 
we must go! They must go — go, etc. II Do you know the shallow Baltic 
where the seas are steep and short, Where the bluff, lee-boarded fishing- 
luggers ride? Do you know the joy of threshing leagues to leeward of your 
port On a coast you’ve lost the chart of overside? It is there that I am going, 


with an extra hand to bale her — Just one able ‘long-shore loafer that I 
know. He can take his chance of drowning, while I sail and sail and sail her, 
For the Red Gods call me out and I must go! He must go — go, etc. III Do 
you know the pile-built village where the sago-dealers trade — Do you 
know the reek of fish and wet bamboo? Do you know the steaming stillness 
of the orchid-scented glade When the blazoned, bird-winged butterflies flap 
through? It is there that I am going with my camphor, net, and boxes, To a 
gentle, yellow pirate that I know — To my little wailing lemurs, to my 
palms and flying-foxes, For the Red Gods call me out and I must go! He 
must go — go, etc. IV Do you know the world’s white roof-tree — do you 
know that windy rift Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and change? 
Do you know the long day’s patience, belly-down on frozen drift, While the 
head of heads is feeding out of range? It is there that I am going, where the 
boulders and the snow lie, With a trusty, nimble tracker that I know. I have 
sworn an oath, to keep it on the Horns of Ovis Poli, And the Red Gods call 
me out and I must go! He must go — go, etc. How the Four-way Lodge is 
opened — now the Smokes of Council rise — Pleasant smokes, ere yet 
‘twixt trail and trail they choose — Now the girths and ropes are tested: 
now they pack their last supplies: Now our Young Men go to dance before 
the Trues! Who shall meet them at those altars — who shall light them to 
that shrine? Velvet-footed, who shall guide them to their goal? Unto each 
the voice and vision: unto each his spoor and sign — Lonely mountain in 
the Northland, misty sweat-bath ‘neath the Line — And to each a man that 
knows his naked soul! White or yellow, black or copper, he is waiting, as a 
lover, Smoke of funnel, dust of hooves, or beat of train — Where the high 
grass hides the horseman or the glaring flats discover — Where the steamer 
hails the landing, or the surf-boat brings the rover — Where the rails run 
out in sand-rift... Quick! ah, heave the camp-kit over, For the Red Gods 
make their medicine again! And we go — go — go away from here! On the 
other side the world we’re overdue! ‘Send the road is clear before you when 
the old Spring-fret comes o’er you, And the Red Gods call for you! 


The Female of the Species 


1911 

When the Himalayan peasant meets the he-bear in his pride, 
He shouts to scare the monster, who will often turn aside. 

But the she-bear thus accosted rends the peasant tooth and nail. 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


When Nag the basking cobra hears the careless foot of man, 

He will sometimes wriggle sideways and avoid it if he can. 

But his mate makes no such motion where she camps beside the trail. 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


When the early Jesuit fathers preached to Hurons and Choctaws, 

They prayed to be delivered from the vengeance of the squaws. 

“Twas the women, not the warriors, turned those stark enthusiasts pale. 
For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Man’s timid heart is bursting with the things he must not say, 

For the Woman that God gave him isn’t his to give away; 

But when hunter meets with husband, each confirms the other’s tale — 
The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Man, a bear in most relations-worm and savage otherwise, — 
Man propounds negotiations, Man accepts the compromise. 
Very rarely will he squarely push the logic of a fact 

To its ultimate conclusion in unmitigated act. 


Fear, or foolishness, impels him, ere he lay the wicked low, 

To concede some form of trial even to his fiercest foe. 

Mirth obscene diverts his anger — - Doubt and Pity oft perplex 
Him in dealing with an issue — to the scandal of The Sex! 


But the Woman that God gave him, every fibre of her frame 
Proves her launched for one sole issue, armed and engined for the same; 
And to serve that single issue, lest the generations fail, 


The female of the species must be deadlier than the male. 


She who faces Death by torture for each life beneath her breast 
May not deal in doubt or pity — must not swerve for fact or jest. 
These be purely male diversions — not in these her honour dwells. 
She the Other Law we live by, is that Law and nothing else. 


She can bring no more to living than the powers that make her great 

As the Mother of the Infant and the Mistress of the Mate. 

And when Babe and Man are lacking and she strides unclaimed to claim 
Her right as femme (and baron), her equipment is the same. 


She is wedded to convictions — in default of grosser ties; 

Her contentions are her children, Heaven help him who denies! — 
He will meet no suave discussion, but the instant, white-hot, wild, 
Wakened female of the species warring as for spouse and child. 


Unprovoked and awful charges — even so the she-bear fights, 
Speech that drips, corrodes, and poisons — even so the cobra bites, 
Scientific vivisection of one nerve till it is raw 

And the victim writhes in anguish — like the Jesuit with the squaw! 


So it cames that Man, the coward, when he gathers to confer 

With his fellow-braves in council, dare not leave a place for her 
Where, at war with Life and Conscience, he uplifts his erring hands 
To some God of Abstract Justice — which no woman understands. 


And Man knows it! Knows, moreover, that the Woman that God gave him 
Must command but may not govern — shall enthral but not enslave him. 
And She knows, because She warns him, and Her instincts never fail, 
That the Female of Her Species is more deadly than the Male. 


The Fires 


(Prelude to collected Verse) 

Men make them fires on the hearth 
Each under his roof-tree, 

And the Four Winds that rule the earth 
They blow the smoke to me. 


Across the high hills and the sea 
And all the changeful skies, 

The Four Winds blow the smoke to me 
Till the tears are in my eyes. 


Until the tears are in my eyes 
And my heart is wellnigh broke 

For thinking on old memories 
That gather in the smoke. 


With every shift of every wind 
The homesick memories come, 

From every quarter of mankind 
Where I have made me a home. 


Four times a fire against the cold 
And a roof against the rain — 
Sorrow fourfold and joy fourfold 

The Four Winds bring again! 


How can I answer which is best 
Of all the fires that burn? 

I have been too often host or guest 
At every fire in turn. 


How can I turn from any fire, 
On any man’s hearthstone ? 
I know the wonder and desire 


That went to build my own! 


How can I doubt man’s joy or woe 
Where’er his house-fires shine. 

Since all that man must undergo 
Will visit me at mine? 


Oh, you Four Winds that blow so strong 
And know that his is true, 

Stoop for a little and carry my song 
To all the men I knew! 


Where there are fires against the cold, 
Or roofs against the rain — 

With love fourfold and joy fourfold, 
Take them my songs again! 


The First Chantey 


1896 

Mine was the woman to me, darkling I found her: 
Haling her dumb from the camp, held her and bound her. 
Hot rose her tribe on our track ere I had proved her; 
Hearing her laugh in the gloom, greatly I loved her. 


Swift through the forest we ran, none stood to guard us, 
Few were my people and far; then the flood barred us — 
Him we call Son of the Sea, sullen and swollen. 

Panting we waited the death, stealer and stolen. 


Yet ere they came to my lance laid for the slaughter, 
Lightly she leaped to a log lapped in the water; 
Holding on high and apart skins that arrayed her, 
Called she the God of the Wind that He should aid her. 


Life had the tree at that word (Praise we the Giver!) 
Otter-like left he the bank for the full river. 

Far fell their axes behind, flashing and ringing, 
Wonder was on me and fear — yet she was singing! 


Low lay the land we had left. Now the blue bound us, 
Even the Floor of the Gods level around us. 

Whisper there was not, nor word, shadow nor showing, 
Till the light stirred on the deep, glowing and growing. 


Then did He leap to His place flaring from under, 

He the Compeller, the Sun, bared to our wonder. 

Nay, not a league from our eyes blinded with gazing, 
Cleared He the Gate of the World, huge and amazing! 


This we beheld (and we live) — the Pit of the Burning! 
Then the God spoke to the tree for our returning; 
Back to the beach of our flight, fearless and slowly, 


Back to our slayers went he; but we were holy. 


Men that were hot in that hunt, women that followed, 

Babes that were promised our bones, trembled and wallowed. 
Over the necks of the Tribe crouching and fawning — 
Prophet and priestess we came back from the dawning! 


The Flight 
1930 


When the grey geese heard the Fool’s tread 
Too near to where they lay, 

They lifted neither voice nor head, 

But took themselves away. 

No water broke, no pinion whirred- 
There went no warning call. 

The steely, sheltering rushes stirred 

A little — that was all. 

Only the osiers understood, 

And the drowned meadows spied 

What else than wreckage of a flood 

Stole outward on that tide. 

But the far beaches saw their ranks 
Gather and greet and grow 

By myriads on the naked banks 
Watching their sign to go; 

Till, with a roar of wings that churned 
The shivering shoals to foam, 

Flight after flight took air and turned 

To find a safer home; 

And, far below their steadfast wedge, 
They heard (and hastened on) 

Men thresh and clamour through the sedge 
Aghast that they were gone! 

And, when men prayed them come anew 
And nest where they were bred, 

“Nay, fools foretell what knaves will do,” 
Was all the grey geese said. 


The Floods 


The rain it rains without a stay 
In the hills above us, in the hills; 
And presently the floods break way 
Whose strength is in the hills. 
The trees they suck from every cloud, 
The valley brooks they roar aloud — 
Bank-high for the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 


The first wood down is sere and small, 
From the hills — the brishings off the hills; 
And then come by the bats and all 
We cut last year in the hills; 
And then the roots we tried to cleave 
But found too tough and had to leave — 
Polting down the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 


The eye shall look, the ear shall hark 
To the hills, the doings in the hills! 
And rivers mating in the dark 
With tokens from the hills. 
Now what is weak will surely go, 
And what is strong must prove it so — 
Stand Fast in the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 


The floods they shall not be afraid — 

Nor the hills above ‘em, nor the hills — 
Of any fence which man has made 

Betwixt him and the hills. 
The waters shall not reckon twice 

For any work of man’s device, 

But bid it down to the lowlands, lowlands, 

Lowlands under the hills! 


The floods shall sweep corruption clean — 
By the hills, the blessing of the hills — 

That more the meadows may be green 
New-mended from the hills. 

The crops and cattle shall increase, 

Nor little children shall not cease. 

Go — plough the lowlands, lowlands, 
Lowlands under the hills! 


The Flowers 


To our private taste, there is always something a little exotic, 

almost artificial, in songs which, under an English aspect and dress, 
are yet so manifestly the product of other skies. They affect us 

like translations; the very fauna and flora are alien, remote; 

the dog’s-tooth violet is but an ill substitute for the rathe primrose, 
nor can we ever believe that the wood-robin sings as sweetly in April 
as the English thrush. — THE ATHEN]JAEUM. 


Buy my English posies! 

Kent and Surrey may — 

Violets of the Undercliff 

Wet with Channel spray; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe — 
Midland furze afire — 

Buy my English posies 

And Pll sell your heart’s desire! 


Buy my English posies! 
You that scorn the May, 
Won’t you greet a friend from home 
Half the world away? 
Green against the draggled drift, 
Faint and frail but first — 
Buy my Northern blood-root 
And Pll know where you were nursed: 
Robin down the logging-road whistles, “Come to me!” 
Spring has found the maple-grove, the sap is running free. 
All the winds of Canada call the ploughing-rain. 
Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again! 


Buy my English posies! 
Here’s to match your need — 
Buy a tuft of royal heath, 


Buy a bunch of weed 
White as sand of Muizenberg 
Spun before the gale — 
Buy my heath and lilies 
And Pl tell you whence you hail! 
Under hot Constantia broad the vineyards lie — 
Throned and thorned the aching berg props the speckless sky — 
Slow below the Wynberg firs trails the tilted wain — 
Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again! 


Buy my English posies! 

You that will not turn — 

Buy my hot-wood clematis, 

Buy a frond o’ fern 

Gathered where the Erskine leaps 

Down the road to Lorne — 
Buy my Christmas creeper 

And PI] say where you were born! 

West away from Melbourne dust holidays begin — 

They that mock at Paradise woo at Cora Lynn — 
Through the great South Otway gums sings the great South Main — 
Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again! 


Buy my English posies! 

Here’s your choice unsold! 

Buy a blood-red myrtle-bloom, 

Buy the kowhai’s gold 

Flung for gift on Taupo’s face, 

Sign that spring is come — 
Buy my clinging myrtle 

And Pll give you back your home! 

Broom behind the windy town, pollen of the pine — 
Bell-bird in the leafy deep where the ratas twine — 
Fern above the saddle-bow, flax upon the plain — 
Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again! 


Buy my English posies! 
Ye that have your own 


Buy them for a brother’s sake 

Overseas, alone! 

Weed ye trample underfoot 

Floods his heart abrim — 

Bird ye never heeded, 

Oh, she calls his dead to him! 
Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas; 
Woe for us if we forget, we who hold by these! 
Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land — 
Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand. 


Follow Me ‘ome 


There was no one like ‘im, ‘Orse or Foot, 
Nor any o’ the Guns I knew; 

An’ because it was so, why, o’ course ‘e went an’ died, 
Which is just what the best men do. 


So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me! 
An’ it’s finish up your swipes an’ follow me! 
Oh, ‘ark to the big drum callin’, 
Follow me — follow me ‘ome! 


‘Is mare she neighs the ‘ole day long, 
She paws the ‘ole night through, 

An’ she won’t take ‘er feed ‘cause o’ waitin’ for ‘is step, 
Which is just what a beast would do. 


‘Is girl she goes with a bombardier 
Before ‘er month is through; 

An’ the banns are up in church, for she’s got the beggar hooked, 
Which is just what a girl would do. 


We fought ‘bout a dog — last week it were — 
No more than a round or two; 

But I strook ‘im cruel ‘ard, an’ I wish I ‘adn’t now, 
Which is just what a man can’t do. 


‘E was all that I ‘ad in the way of a friend, 
An’ I’ve ‘ad to find one new; 

But I’d give my pay an’ stripe for to get the beggar back, 
Which it’s just too late to do! 


So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me! 
An’ it’s finish off your swipes an’ follow me! 
Oh, ‘ark to the fifes a-crawlin’! 
Follow me — follow me ‘ome! 


Take ‘im away! ‘E’s gone where the best men go. 
Take ‘im away! An’ the gun-wheels turnin’ slow. 
Take ‘im away! There’s more from the place ‘e come. 
Take ‘im away, with the limber an’ the drum. 


For it’s “Three rounds blank” an’ follow me, 
An’ it’s “Thirteen rank” an’ follow me; 

Oh, passin’ the love o° women, 

Follow me — follow me ‘ome! 


For All We Have And Are 


1914 

For all we have and are, 

For all our children’s fate, 

Stand up and take the war. 

The Hun is at the gate! 

Our world has passed away, 

In wantonness o’erthrown. 

There is nothing left to-day 

But steel and fire and stone! 
Though all we knew depart, 
The old Commandments stand: — 
“In courage keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.” 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old: — 
“No law except the Sword 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.” 
Once more it knits mankind, 
Once more the nations go 

To meet and break and bind 

A crazed and driven foe. 


Comfort, content, delight, 

The ages’ slow-bought gain, 

They shrivelled in a night. 

Only ourselves remain 

To face the naked days 

In silent fortitude, 

Through perils and dismays 

Renewed and re-renewed. 
Though all we made depart, 
The old Commandments stand: — 
“In patience keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.” 


No easy hope or lies 

Shall bring us to our goal, 

But iron sacrifice 

Of body, will, and soul. 

There is but one task for all — 
One life for each to give. 
What stands if Freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 


Ford o’ Kabul River 


Kabul town’s by Kabul river — 
Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
There I lef’ my mate for ever, 
Wet an’ drippin’ by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o° Kabul river in the dark! 


There’s the river up and brimmin’, an’ there’s ‘arf a squadron swimmin’ 
‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town’s a blasted place — 
Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
‘Strewth I shan’t forget ‘is face 
Wet an’ drippin’ by the ford! 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o° Kabul river in the dark! 


Keep the crossing-stakes beside you, an’ they will surely guide you 
‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town is sun and dust — 
Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
Pd ha’ sooner drownded fust 
‘Stead of ‘im beside the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 


You can ‘ear the ‘orses threshin’, you can ‘ear the men a-splashin’, 
‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town was ours to take — 


Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
Pd ha’ left it for ‘is sake — 


‘Im that left me by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 


It’s none so bloomin’ dry there; ain’t you never comin’ nigh there, 
‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark? 


Kabul town’ll go to hell — 
Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
‘Fore I see him ‘live an’ well — 
‘Im the best beside the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 


Gawd ‘elp ‘em if they blunder, for their boots’ |] pull ‘em under, 
By the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Turn your ‘orse from Kabul town — 
Blow the trumpet, draw the sword — 
‘Im an’ ‘arf my troop is down, 
Down an’ drownded by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o° Kabul river in the dark! 


There’s the river low an’ fallin’, but it ain’t no use o’ callin’ 
‘Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


For To Admire 


The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles 

So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue; 

There aren’t a wave for miles an’ miles 

Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 
The ship is swep’, the day is done, 

The bugle’s gone for smoke and play; 
An’ black ag’in the settin’ sun 

The Lascar sings, “Hum deckty hai!” L“I’m looking out.”] 


For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide — 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried! 


I see the sergeants pitchin’ quoits, 
I ‘ear the women laugh an’ talk, 

I spy upon the quarter-deck 

The orficers an’ lydies walk. 

I thinks about the things that was, 
An’ leans an’ looks acrost the sea, 
Till, spite of all the crowded ship 
There’s no one lef’ alive but me. 


The things that was which I ‘ave seen, 
In barrick, camp, an’ action too, 

I tells them over by myself, 

An’ sometimes wonders if they’re true; 
For they was odd — most awful odd — 
But all the same, now they are o’er, 
There must be ‘eaps o’ plenty such, 

An’ if I wait P’ Il see some more. 


Oh, I ‘ave come upon the books, 
An’ frequent broke a barrick-rule, 


An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool. 

I paid my price for findin’ out, 

Nor never grutched the price I paid, 
But sat in Clink without my boots, 
Admirin’ ‘ow the world was made. 


Be’old a crowd upon the beam, 

An’ ‘umped above the sea appears 
Old Aden, like a barrick-stove 

That no one’s lit for years an’ years! 
I passed by that when I began, 

An’ I go ‘ome the road I came, 

A time-expired soldier-man 

With six years’ service to ‘is name. 


My girl she said, “Oh, stay with me!” 
My mother ‘eld me to ‘er breast. 
They’ve never written none, an’ so 

They must ‘ave gone with all the rest — 
With all the rest which I ‘ave seen 

An’ found an’ known an’ met along. 

I cannot say the things I feel, 

And so I sing my evenin’ song: 


For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide — 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried! 


The Four Angels 


“With the Night Mail” — Actions and Reactions 
As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree 
The Angel of the Earth came down, and offered Earth in fee; 
But Adam did not need it, 
Nor the plough he would not speed it, 
Singing: — ”Earth and Water, Air and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire?” 
(The Apple Tree’s in bud) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree 
The Angel of the Waters offered all the Seas in fee; 
But Adam would not take ‘em, 
Nor the ships he wouldn’t make ‘em, 
Singing: — ”Water, Earth and Air and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire? “ 
(The Apple Tree’s in leaf.) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree 
The Angel of the Air he offered all the Air in fee; 
But Adam did not crave it, 
Nor the flight he wouldn’t brave it, 
Singing: — ” Air and Water, Earth and Fire, 
What more can mortal man desire?” 
(The Apple Tree’s in bloom.) 


As Adam lay a-dreaming beneath the Apple Tree 
The Angel of the Fire rose up and not a word said he; 
But he wished a flame and made it, 
And in Adam’s heart he laid it, 
Singing: — ”Fire, Fire, burning Fire! 
Stand up, and reach your heart’s desire!” 
(The Apple Blossom’s set.) 


As Adam was a-working outside of Eden-Wall, 


He used the Earth, he used the Seas, he used the Air and all; 
Till out of black disaster 
He arose to be a master 
Of Earth and Water, Air and Fire, 
But never reached his heart’s desire! 
(The Apple Tree’s cut down!) 


Four-Feet 


“THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE” 

I have done mostly what most men do, 
And pushed it out of my mind; 

But I can’t forget, if I wanted to, 
Four-Feet trotting behind. 


Day after day, the whole day through — 
Wherever my road inclined — 
Four-feet said, “I am coming with you!” 
And trotted along behind. 


Now I must go by some other round, — 
Which I shall never find — 

Somewhere that does not carry the sound 
Of Four-Feet trotting behind. 


The Four Points 


Thomas Tusser 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
Ere stopping or turning, to put foorth a hande 

Is a charm that thy daies may be long in the land. 


Though seventy-times-seven thee Fortune befriend, 
O’ertaking at corners is Death in the end. 


Sith main-roads for side-roads care nothing, have care 
Both to slow and to blow when thou enterest there. 


Drink as thou canst hold it, but after is best; 
For Drink with men’s Driving makes Crowners to Quest. 


Fox-Hunting 


1933 
THE FOX MEDITATES 
When Samson set my brush afire 
To spoil the Timnites barley, 
I made my point for Leicestershire 
And left Philistia early. 
Through Gath and Rankesborough Gorse I fled, 
And took the Coplow Road, sir! 
And was a Gentleman in Red 
When all the Quorn wore woad, sir! 


When Rome lay massed on Hadrian’s Wall, 
And nothing much was doing, 
Her bored Centurions heard my call 
O’ nights when I went wooing. 
They raised a pack-they ran it well 
(For I was there to run ‘em) 
From Aesica to Carter Fell, 
And down North Tyne to Hunnum. 


When William, landed hot for blood, 
And Harold’s hosts were smitten, 
I lay at earth in Battle Wood 
While Domesday Book was written. 
Whatever harm he did to man, 
I owe him pure affection; 
For in his righteous reign began 
The first of Game Protection. 


When Charles, my namesake, lost his mask, 
And Oliver dropped his’n, 

I found those Northern Squires a task, 
To keep ‘em out of prison. 

In boots as big as milking-pails, 
With holsters on the pommel, 


They chevied me across the Dales 
Instead of fighting Cromwell. 


When thrifty Walpole took the helm, 
And hedging came in fashion, 
The March of Progress gave my realm 

Enclosure and Plantation. 
“Twas then, to soothe their discontent, 
I showed each pounded Master, 
However fast the Commons went, 
I went a little faster! 


When Pigg and Jorrocks held the stage, 
And Steam had linked the Shires, 
I broke the staid Victorian age 
To posts, and rails, and wires. 
Then fifty mile was none too far 
To go by train to cover, 
Till some dam’ sutler pupped a car, 
And decent sport was over! 


When men grew shy of hunting stag, 
For fear the Law might try ‘em, 
The Car put up an average bag 
Of twenty dead per diem. 
Then every road was made a rink 
For Coroners to sit on; 
And so began, in skid and stink, 
The real blood-sport of Britain! 


France 


1913 

Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength that draws from her tireless soil; 
Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to follow Truth and last to leave old Truths behind- 
France beloved of every soul that loves its fellow-kind! 


Ere our birth (rememberest thou?) side by side we lay 
Fretting in the womb of Rome to begin our fray. 

Ere men knew our tongues apart, our one task was known- 
Each to mould the other’s fate as he wrought his own. 

To this end we stirred mankind till all Earth was ours, 

Till our world-end strifes begat wayside Thrones and Powers- 
Puppets that we made or broke to bar the other’s path- 
Necessary, outpost-folk, hirelings of our wrath. 

To this end we stormed the seas, tack for tack, and burst 
Through the doorways of new worlds, doubtful which was first, 
Hand on hilt (rememberest thou?) ready for the blow- 

Sure, whatever else we met, we should meet our foe. 

Spurred or balked at every stride by the other’s strength, 

So we rode the ages down and every ocean’s length! 


Where did you refrain from us or we refrain from you? 

Ask the wave that has not watched war between us two? 
Others held us for a while, but with weaker charms, 

These we quitted at the call for each other’s arms. 

Eager toward the known delight, equally we strove- 

Each the other’s mystery, terror, need, and love. 

To each other’s open court with our proofs we came. 
Where could we find honour else, or men to test our claim! 
From each other’s throat we wrenched-valour’s last reward - 
That extorted word of praise gasped ‘twixt lunge and guard, 
In each other’s cup we poured mingled blood and tears, 


Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, intolerable fears- 

All that soiled or salted life for a thousand years. 

Proved beyond the need of proof, matched in every clime, 
O Companion, we have lived greatly through all time! 


Yoked in knowledge and remorse, now we come to rest, 
Laughing at old villainies that Time has turned to jest; 

Pardoning old necessities no pardon can efface- 

That undying sin we shared in Rouen market-place. 

Now we watch the new years shape, wondering if they hold 
Fiercer lightnings in their heart than we launched of old. 

Now we hear new voices rise, question, boast or gird, 

As we raged (rememberest thou?) when our crowds were stirred. 
Now we count new keels afloat, and new hosts on land, 

Massed like ours (rememberest thou?) when our strokes were planned. 
We were schooled for dear life’s sake, to know each other’s blade. 
What can Blood and Iron make more than we have made? 

We have learned by keenest use to know each other’s mind, 

What shall Blood and Iron loose that we cannot bind? 

We who swept each other’s coast, sacked each other’s home, 
Since the sword of Brennus clashed on the scales at Rome, 
Listen, count and close again, wheeling girth to girth, 

In the linked and steadfast guard set for peace on earth! 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul; 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength renewed from a tireless soil; 
Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to face the Truth and last to leave old Truths behind- 
France, beloved of every soul that loves or serves its kind! 


Frankie’s Trade 


“Simple Simon” — Rewards and Fairies 
Old Horn to All Atlantic said: 
(A-hay O! To me O!) 
“Now where did Frankie learn his trade? 
For he ran me down with a three-reef mains’I.” 
(All round the Horn!) 


Atlantic answered: — ”Not from me! 

You’d better ask the cold North Sea, 

For he ran me down under all plain canvas.” 
(All round the Horn!) 


The North Sea answered: — “He’s my man, 
For he came to me when he began — 
Frankie Drake in an open coaster. 

(All round the Sands!) 


“T caught him young and I used him sore, 

So you never shall startle Frankie more, 

Without capsizing Earth and her waters. 
(All round the Sands!) 


“I did not favour him at all. 

I made him pull and I made him haul — 

And stand his trick with the common sailors. 
(All round the Sands!) 


“T froze him stiff and I fogged him blind, 

And kicked him home with his road to find 

By what he could see in a three-day snow-storm. 
(All round the Sands!) 


“I learned him his trade o’ winter nights, 
‘Twixt Mardyk Fort and Dunkirk lights, 


On a five-knot tide with the forts a-firing. 
(All round the Sands!) 


“Before his beard began to shoot, 
I showed him the length of the Spaniard’s foot — 
And I reckon he clapped the boot on it later. 

(All round the Sands!) 


“Tf there’s a risk which you can make, 

That’s worse than he was used to take 

Nigh every week in the way of his business; 
(All round the Sands!) 


“Tf there’s a trick that you can try, 

Which he hasn’t met in time gone by, 

Not once or twice, but ten times over; 
(All round the Sands!) 


“If you can teach him aught that’s new, 
(A-hay O! To me O!) 

I’ll give you Bruges and Niewport too, 

And the ten tall churches that stand between 
Storm along, my gallant Captains! 
(All round the Horn!) 


The French Wars 


Napoleonic 

The boats of Newhaven and Folkestone and Dover 

To Dieppe and Boulogne and to Calais cross over; 

And in each of those runs there is not a square yard 

Where the English and French haven’t fought and fought hard! 


If the ships that were sunk could be floated once more, 
They’d stretch like a raft from the shore to the shore, 
And we’d see, as we crossed, every pattern and plan 
Of ship that was built since sea-fighting began. 


There’d be biremes and brigantines, cutters and sloops, 
Cogs, carracks and galleons with gay gilded poops — 
Hoys, caravels, ketches, corvettes and the rest, 

As thick as regattas, from Ramsgate to Brest. 


But the galleys of Caesar, the squadrons of Sluys, 

And Nelson’s crack frigates are hid from our eyes, 
Where the high Seventy-fours of Napoleon’s days 

Lie down with Deal luggers and French chasse-marees. 


They’ ll answer no signal — they rest on the ooze, 

With their honey-combed guns and their skeleton crews — 
And racing above them, through sunshine or gale, 

The Cross-Channel packets come in with the Mail. 


Then the poor sea-sick passengers, English and French, 
Must open their trunks on the Custom-house bench, 
While the officers rummage for smuggled cigars 

And nobody thinks of our blood-thirsty wars! 


The Friends 


(From the “Brazilian Verses”) 

1927 

I HAD some friends-but I dreamed that they were dead- 
Who used to dance with lanterns round a little boy in bed; 
Green and white lanterns that waved to and fro: 

But I haven’t seen a Firefly since ever so long ago! 


I had some friends-their crowns were in the sky- 

Who used to nod and whisper when a little boy went by, 
As the nuts began to tumble and the breeze began to blow: 
And I haven’t seen a Cocoa-palm since ever so long ago! 


I had a friend-he came up from Cape Horn, 

With a Coal-sack on his shoulder when a little boy was born. 
He heard me learn to talk, and he helped me thrive and grow: 
But I haven’t seen the Southern Cross since ever so long ago! 


I had a boat-I out and let her drive, 

Till I found my dream was foolish, for my friends were all alive. 
The Cocoa-palms were real, and the Southern Cross was true: 
And the Fireflies were dancing-so I danced too! 


Fuzzy-Wuzzy 


(Soudan Expeditionary Force) 
We’ve fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ‘em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese; 
But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot. 
We never got a ha’porth’s change of ‘im: 
ʻE squatted in the scrub an’ ‘ocked our ‘orses, 
‘E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’ ‘e played the cat an’ banjo with our forces. 
So ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the Soudan; 
You’re a pore benighted ‘eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
We gives you your certificate, an’ if you want it signed 
We’ll come an’ ‘ave a romp with you whenever you’re inclined. 


We took our chanst among the Khyber ‘ills, 
The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 
The Burman give us Irriwaddy chills, 
An’ a Zulu impi dished us up in style: 
But all we ever got from such as they 
Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller; 
We ‘eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ‘oller. 
Then ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and the kid; 
Our orders was to break you, an’ of course we went an’ did. 
We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn’t ‘ardly fair; 
But for all the odds agin’ you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you broke the square. 


ʻE ‘asn’t got no papers of ‘is own, 
ʻE ‘asn’t got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill ‘e’s shown 
In usin’ of ‘is long two-’anded swords: 
When ‘e’s ‘oppin’ in an’ out among the bush 
With ‘is coffin-’eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
An ‘appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last an ‘ealthy Tommy for a year. 


So ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ your friends which are no more, 
If we ‘adn’t lost some messmates we would ‘elp you to deplore. 
But give an’ take’s the gospel, an’ we’ll call the bargain fair, 

For if you ‘ave lost more than us, you crumpled up the square! 


‘E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know, ‘e’s ‘ackin’ at our ‘ead; 
‘E’s all ‘ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An’ ‘e’s generally shammin’ when ‘e’s dead. 
‘E’s a daisy, ‘e’s a ducky, ‘e’s a lamb! 
‘E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
‘E’s the on’y thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a Regiment o’ British Infantree! 
So ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the Soudan; 
You’re a pore benighted ‘eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
An’ ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ‘ayrick ‘ead of ‘air — 
You big black boundin’ beggar — for you broke a British square! 


The Galley-Slave 


Oh, gallant was our galley from her carven steering-wheel 
To her figurehead of silver and her beak of hammered steel. 
The leg-bar chafed the ankle and we gasped for cooler air, 
But no galley on the waters with our galley could compare! 


Our bulkheads bulged with cotton and our masts were stepped in gold — 
We ran a mighty merchandise of niggers in the hold; 

The white foam spun behind us, and the black shark swam below, 

As we gripped the kicking sweep-head and we made the galley go. 


It was merry in the galley, for we revelled now and then — 

If they wore us down like cattle, faith, we fought and loved like men! 
As we snatched her through the water, so we snatched a minute’s bliss, 
And the mutter of the dying never spoiled the lover’s kiss. 


Our women and our children toiled beside us in the dark — 

They died, we filed their fetters, and we heaved them to the shark — 
We heaved them to the fishes, but so fast the galley sped 

We had only time to envy, for we could not mourn our dead. 


Bear witness, once my comrades, what a hard-bit gang were we — 

The servants of the sweep-head, but the masters of the sea! 

By the hands that drove her forward as she plunged and yawed and sheered, 
Woman, Man, or God or Devil, was there anything we feared? 


Was it storm? Our fathers faced it and a wilder never blew. 

Earth that waited for the wreckage watched the galley struggle through. 
Burning noon or choking midnight, Sickness, Sorrow, Parting, Death? 
Nay, our very babes would mock you had they time for idle breath. 


But to-day I leave the galley and another takes my place; 

There’s my name upon the deck-beam — let it stand a little space. 
I am free — to watch my messmates beating out to open main, 
Free of all that Life can offer — save to handle sweep again. 


By the brand upon my shoulder, by the gall of clinging steel, 

By the welts the whips have left me, by the scars that never heal; 
By eyes grown old with staring through the sunwash on the brine, 
I am paid in full for service. Would that service still were mine! 


Yet they talk of times and seasons and of woe the years bring forth, 
Of our galley swamped and shattered in the rollers of the North; 
When the niggers break the hatches and the decks are gay with gore, 
And a craven-hearted pilot crams her crashing on the shore, 


She will need no half-mast signal, minute-gun, or rocket-flare. 

When the cry for help goes seaward, she will find her servants there. 
Battered chain-gangs of the orlop, grizzled drafts of years gone by, 

To the bench that broke their manhood, they shall lash themselves and die. 


Hale and crippled, young and aged, paid, deserted, shipped away — 
Palace, cot, and lazaretto shall make up the tale that day, 

When the skies are black above them, and the decks ablaze beneath, 
And the top-men clear the raffle with their clasp-knives in their teeth. 


It may be that Fate will give me life and leave to row once more — 

Set some strong man free for fighting as I take awhile his oar. 

But to-day I leave the galley. Shall I curse her service then? 

God be thanked! Whate’er comes after, I have lived and toiled with Men! 


Gallio’s Song 


“And Gallio cared for none of these things.” — Acts xviii. 17 
“Little Foxes” — Actions and Reactions. 


All day long to the judgment-seat 

The crazed Provincials drew — 

All day long at their ruler’s feet 
Howled for the blood of the Jew. 
Insurrection with one accord 

Banded itself and woke, 

And Paul was about to open his mouth 
When Achaia’s Deputy spoke — 


“Whether the God descend from above 
Or the Man ascend upon high, 
Whether this maker of tents be Jove 
Or a younger deity — 

I will be no judge between your gods 
And your godless bickerings. 

Lictor, drive them hence with rods — 
I care for none of these things! 


Were it a question of lawful due 

Or Caesar’s rule denied, 

Reason would I should bear with you 
And order it well to be tried; 

But this is a question of words and names, 
I know the strife it brings. 

I will not pass upon any your claims. 

I care for none of these things. 


One thing only I see most clear, 
As I pray you also see. 

Claudius Caesar hath set me here 
Rome’s Deputy to be. 


It is Her peace that ye go to break — 

Not mine, nor any king’s. 

But, touching your clamour of ‘Conscience sake,’ 
I care for none of these things. 


Whether ye rise for the sake of a creed, 
Or riot in hope of spoil, 

Equally will I punish the deed, 

Equally check the broil; 

Nowise permitting injustice at all 

From whatever doctrine it springs — 

But — whether ye follow Priapus or Paul, 
I care for none of these things!” 


Gehazi 
1915 


Whence comest thou, Gehazi, 

So reverend to behold, In scarlet and in ermines 
And chain of England’s gold?” 
“From following after Naaman 

To tell him all is well, 

Whereby my zeal hath made me 

A Judge in Israel.” 

Well done, well done, Gehazi! 
Stretch forth thy ready hand, 

Thou barely ‘scaped from judgment, 
Take oath to judge the land 
Unswayed by gift of money 

Or privy bribe, more base, 

Of knowledge which is profit 

In any market-place. 

Search out and probe, Gehazi, 

As thou of all canst try, 

The truthful, well-weighed answer 
That tells the blacker lie — 

The loud, uneasy virtue, 

The anger feigned at will, 

To overbear a witness 

And make the Court keep still. 

Take order now, Gehazi, 

That no man talk aside In secret with his judges 
The while his case is tried. 

Lest he should show them — reason 
To keep a matter hid, 
And subtly lead the questions 
Away from what he did. 
Thou mirror of uprightness, 
What ails thee at thy vows? 
What means the risen whiteness 


Of the skin between thy brows? 
The boils that shine and burrow, 
The sores that slough and bleed — 
The leprosy of Naaman 

On thee and all thy seed? 

Stand up, stand up, Gehazi, 
Draw close thy robe and go, 
Gehazi, Judge in Israel, 

A leper white as snow! 


General Joubert 


1900 
(Died, South African War, March 27, 1900) 


With those that bred, with those that loosed the strife, 
He had no part whose hands were clear of gain; 

But subtle, strong, and stubborn, gave his life 
To a lost cause, and knew the gift was vain. 


Later shall rise a people, sane and great, 

Forged in strong fires, by equal war made one; 
Telling old battles over without hate — 

Not least his name shall pass From sire to son. 


He may not meet the onsweep of our van 
In the doomed city when we close the score; 

Yet o’er his grave — his grave that holds a man — 
Our deep-tongued guns shall answer his once more! 


A General Summary 


We are very slightly changed 

From the semi-apes who ranged 
India’s Prehistoric clay; 

He that drew the longest bow 

Ran his brother down, you know, 
As we run men down to-tday. 


“Dowb,” the first of all his race, 
Met the Mammoth face to face 
On the lake or in the cave: 
Stole the steadiest canoe, 
Ate the quarry others slew, 
Died — and took the finest grave. 


When they scratched the reindeer-bone, 
Some one made the sketch his own, 
Filched it from the artist — then, 
Even in those early days, 
Won a simple Viceroy’s praise 
Through the toil of other men. 
Ere they hewed the Sphinx’s visage 
Favouritism governed kissage, 
Even as it does in this age. 


Who shall doubt “the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid” 
Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions? 
Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To Comptroller of Supplies 
Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh’s swart Civilians? 


Thus, the artless songs I sing 


Do not deal with anything 
New or never said before. 

As it was in the beginning 

Is to-day official sinning, 
And shall be for evermore! 


Gentlmen-Rankers 


To the legion of the lost ones, to the cohort of the damned, 
To my brethren in their sorrow overseas, 
Sings a gentleman of England cleanly bred, machinely crammed, 
And a trooper of the Empress, if you please. 
Yea, a trooper of the forces who has run his own six horses, 
And faith he went the pace and went it blind, 
And the world was more than kin while he held the ready tin, 
But to-day the Sergeant’s something less than kind. 
We’re poor little lambs who’ve lost our way, 
Baa! Baa! Baa! 
We’re little black sheep who’ve gone astray, 
Baa — aa — aa! 
Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Baa! Yah! Bah! 


Oh, it’s sweet to sweat through stables, sweet to empty kitchen slops, 
And it’s sweet to hear the tales the troopers tell, 

To dance with blowzy housemaids at the regimental hops 

And thrash the cad who says you waltz too well. 

Yes, it makes you cock-a-hoop to be “Rider” to your troop, 

And branded with a blasted worsted spur, 

When you envy, O how keenly, one poor Tommy living cleanly 
Who blacks your boots and sometimes calls you “Sir”. 


If the home we never write to, and the oaths we never keep, 

And all we know most distant and most dear, 

Across the snoring barrack-room return to break our sleep, 

Can you blame us if we soak ourselves in beer? 

When the drunken comrade mutters and the great guard-lantern gutters 
And the horror of our fall is written plain, 

Every secret, self-revealing on the aching white-washed ceiling, 

Do you wonder that we drug ourselves from pain? 


We have done with Hope and Honour, we are lost to Love and Truth, 
We are dropping down the ladder rung by rung, 
And the measure of our torment is the measure of our youth. 
God help us, for we knew the worst too young! 
Our shame is clean repentance for the crime that brought the sentence, 
Our pride it is to know no spur of pride, 
And the Curse of Reuben holds us till an alien turf enfolds us 
And we die, and none can tell Them where we died. 
We’re poor little lambs who’ve lost our way, 
Baa! Baa! Baa! 
We’re little black sheep who’ve gone astray, 
Baa — aa — aa! 
Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Baa! Yah! Bah! 


Gertrude’s Prayer 


Dayspring Mishandled 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
That which is marred at birth Time shall not mend, 
Nor water out of bitter well make clean; 
All evil thing returneth at the end, 
Or elseway walketh in our blood unseen. 
Whereby the more is sorrow in certaine — 
Dayspring mishandled cometh not agen. 


To-bruized be that slender, sterting spray 
Out of the oake’s rind that should betide 
A branch of girt and goodliness, straightway 
Her spring is turned on herself, and wried 
And knotted like some gall or veiney wen. — 
Dayspring mishandled cometh not againe. 


Noontide repayeth never morning-bliss — 
Sith noon to morn is incomparable; 

And, so it be our dawning goth amiss, 
None other after-hour serveth well. 

Ah! Jesu-Moder, pitie my oe paine — 

Dayspring mishandled cometh not againe! 


Gethsemane 


1914-18 

The Garden called Gethsemane 
In Picardy it was, 

And there the people came to see 
The English soldiers pass. 

We used to pass — we used to pass 

Or halt, as it might be, 

And ship our masks in case of gas 
Beyond Gethsemane. 


The Garden called Gethsemane, 
It held a pretty lass, 

But all the time she talked to me 
I prayed my cup might pass. 

The officer sat on the chair, 
The men lay on the grass, 

And all the time we halted there 
I prayed my cup might pass. 


It didn’t pass — it didn’t pass — 
It didn’t pass from me. 

I drank it when we met the gas 
Beyond Gethsemane! 


Giffen’s Debt 


IMPRIMUS he was “broke.” Thereafter left 
His Regiment and, later, took to drink; 

Then, having lost the balance of his friends, 
“Went Fantee” — joined the people of the land, 
Turned three parts Mussulman and one Hindu, 
And lived among the Gauri villagers, 

Who gave him shelter and a wife or twain. 

And boasted that a thorough, full-blood sahib 
Had come among them. Thus he spent his time, 
Deeply indebted to the village shroff 

(Who never asked for payment), always drunk, 
Unclean, abominable, out-at-heels; 

Forgetting that he was an Englishman. 


You know they dammed the Gauri with a dam, 
And all the good contractors scamped their work 
And all the bad material at hand 

Was used to dam the Gauri — which was cheap, 
And, therefore, proper. Then the Gauri burst, 
And several hundred thousand cubic tons 

Of water dropped into the valley, flop, 

And drowned some five-and-twenty villagers, 
And did a lakh or two of detriment 

To crops and cattle. When the flood went down 
We found him dead, beneath an old dead horse, 
Full six miles down the valley. So we said 

He was a victim to the Demon Drink, 

And moralised upon him for a week, 

And then forgot him. Which was natural. 


But, in the valley of the Gauri, men 
Beneath the shadow of the big new dam, 
Relate a foolish legend of the flood, 
Accounting for the little loss of life 
(Only those five-and-twenty villagers) 


In this wise: — On the evening of the flood, 
They heard the groaning of the rotten dam, 

And voices of the Mountain Devils. Then 

And incarnation of the local God, 

Mounted upon a monster-neighing horse, 

And flourishing a flail-like whip, came down, 
Breathing ambrosia, to the villages, 

And fell upon the simple villagers 

With yells beyond the power of mortal throat, 
And blows beyond the power of mortal hand, 
And smote them with his flail-like whip, and drove 
Them clamorous with terror up the hill, 

And scattered, with the monster-neighing steed, 
Their crazy cottages about their ears, 

And generally cleared those villages. 

Then came the water, and the local God, 
Breathing ambrosia, flourishing his whip, 

And mounted on his monster-neighing steed, 
Went down the valley with the flying trees 

And residue of homesteads, while they watched 
Safe on the mountain-side these wondrous things, 
And knew that they were much beloved of Heaven. 


Wherefore, and when the dam was newly built, 
They raised a temple to the local God, 

And burnt all manner of unsavoury things 
Upon his altar, and created priests, 

And blew into a conch and banged a bell, 
And told the story of the Gauri flood 

With circumstance and much embroidery. . . . 
So he, the whiskified Objectionable, 
Unclean, abominable, out-at-heels, 

Became the Tutelary Deity 

Of all the Gauri valley villages, 

And may in time become a Solar Myth. 


* 


shroff — Money-lender. 


The Gift of the Sea 


The dead child lay in the shroud, 
And the widow watched beside; 
And her mother slept, and the Channel swept 
The gale in the teeth of the tide. 


But the mother laughed at all. 

“T have lost my man in the sea, 

And the child is dead. Be still,” she said, 
“What more can ye do to me?” 


The widow watched the dead, 

And the candle guttered low, 

And she tried to sing the Passing Song 
That bids the poor soul go. 


And “Mary take you now,” she sang, 
“That lay against my heart.” 

And “Mary smooth your crib to-night,” 
But she could not say “Depart.” 


Then came a cry from the sea, 

But the sea-rime blinded the glass, 

And “Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said, 
“*Tis the child that waits to pass.” 


And the nodding mother sighed: 

“*Tis a lambing ewe in the whin, 

For why should the christened soul cry out 
That never knew of sin?” 


“O feet I have held in my hand, 

O hands at my heart to catch, 

How should they know the road to go, 
And how should they lift the latch?” 


They laid a sheet to the door, 

With the little quilt atop, 

That it might not hurt from the cold or the dirt, 
But the crying would not stop. 


The widow lifted the latch 

And strained her eyes to see, 

And opened the door on the bitter shore 
To let the soul go free. 


There was neither glimmer nor ghost, 
There was neither spirit nor spark, 

And “Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said, 
“*Tis crying for me in the dark.” 


And the nodding mother sighed: 

““Tis sorrow makes ye dull; 

Have ye yet to learn the cry of the tern, 
Or the wail of the wind-blown gull?” 


“The terns are blown inland, 

The grey gull follows the plough. 
“Twas never a bird, the voice I heard, 
O mother, I hear it now!” 


“Lie still, dear lamb, lie still; 

The child is passed from harm, 

‘Tis the ache in your breast that broke your rest, 
And the feel of an empty arm.” 


She put her mother aside, 

“In Mary’s name let be! 

For the peace of my soul I must go,” she said, 
And she went to the calling sea. 


In the heel of the wind-bit pier, 

Where the twisted weed was piled, 

She came to the life she had missed by an hour, 
For she came to a little child. 


She laid it into her breast, 

And back to her mother she came, 

But it would not feed and it would not heed, 
Though she gave it her own child’s name. 


And the dead child dripped on her breast, 
And her own in the shroud lay stark; 
And “God forgive us, mother,” she said, 
“We let it die in the dark!” 


The Gipsy Trail 


The white moth to the closing bine, 
The bee to the opened clover, 

And the gipsy blood to the gipsy blood 
Ever the wide world over. 


Ever the wide world over, lass, 
Ever the trail held true, 

Over the world and under the world, 
And back at the last to you. 


Out of the dark of the gorgio camp, 
Out of the grime and the grey 
(Morning waits at the end of the world), 
Gipsy, come away! 


The wild boar to the sun-dried swamp, 
The red crane to her reed, 

And the Romany lass to the Romany lad, 
By the tie of a roving breed. 


The pied snake to the rifted rock, 
The buck to the stony plain, 

And the Romany lass to the Romany lad, 
And both to the road again. 


Both to the road again, again! 
Out on a clean sea-track — 

Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 
Over the world and back! 


Follow the Romany patteran 
North where the blue bergs sail, 

And the bows are grey with the frozen spray, 
And the masts are shod with mail. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
Sheer to the Austral Light, 

Where the besom of God is the wild South wind, 
Sweeping the sea-floors white. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
West to the sinking sun, 

Till the junk-sails lift through the houseless drift. 
And the east and west are one. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
East where the silence broods 

By a purple wave on an opal beach 
In the hush of the Mahim woods. 


“The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky, 
The deer to the wholesome wold, 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in the days of old.” 


The heart of a man to the heart of a maid — 
Light of my tents, be fleet. 

Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet! 


Gipsy Vans 


A Madonna of the Trenches 
From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 
Unless you come of the gipsy stock 
That steals by night and day, 
Lock your heart with a double lock 
And throw the key away. 
Bury it under the blackest stone 
Beneath your father’s hearth, 
And keep your eyes on your lawful own 
And your feet to the proper path. 
Then you can stand at your door and mock 
When the gipsy vans come through... 
For it isn’t right that the Gorgio stock 
Should live as the Romany do. 


Unless you come of the gipsy blood 
That takes and never spares, 
Bide content with your given good 
And follow your own affairs. 
Plough and harrow and roll your land, 
And sow what ought to be sowed; 
But never let loose your heart from your hand, 
Nor flitter it down the road! 
Then you can thrive on your boughten food 
As the gipsy vans come through... 
For it isn’t nature the Gorgio blood 
Should love as the Romany do. 


Unless you carry the gipsy eyes 
That see but seldom weep, 

Keep your head from the naked skies 
Or the stars’ |l trouble your sleep. 

Watch your moon through your window-pane 
And take what weather she brews; 

But don’t run out in the midnight rain 


Nor home in the morning dews. 
Then you can huddle and shut your eyes 
As the gipsy vans come through... 
For it isn’t fitting the Gorgio ryes 
Should walk as the Romany do. 


Unless you come of the gipsy race 
That counts all time the same, 
Be you careful of Time and Place 
And Judgment and Good Name: 
Lose your life for to live your life 
The way that you ought to do; 
And when you are finished, your God and your wife 
And the Gipsies’ || laugh at you! 
Then you can rot in your burying place 
As the gipsy vans come through... 
For it isn’t reason the Gorgio race 
Should die as the Romany do. 


The Glories 


1925 

IN FAITHS and Food and Books and Friends 
Give every soul her choice. 

For such as follow divers ends 
In divers lights rejoice. 


There is a glory of the Sun 
(‘Pity it passeth soon!) 

But those whose work is nearer done 
Look, rather, towards the Moon. 


There is a glory of the Moon 
When the hot hours have run; 

But such as have not touched their noon 
Give worship to the Sun. 


There is a glory of the Stars, 
Perfect on stilly ways; 

But such as follow present wars 
Pursue the Comet’s blaze. 


There is a glory in all things; 
But each must find his own, 

Sufficient for his reckonings, 
Which is to him alone. 


The Glory of the Garden 


Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 

Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces and peacocks strutting by; 

But the Glory of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye. 


For where the old thick laurels grow, along the thin red wall, 

You will find the tool- and potting-sheds which are the heart of all ; 
The cold-frames and the hot-houses, the dungpits and the tanks: 
The rollers, carts and drain-pipes, with the barrows and the planks. 


And there yov’ll see the gardeners, the men and ‘prentice boys 
Told off to do as they are bid and do it without noise; 

For, except when seeds are planted and we shout to scare the birds, 
The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in words. 


And some can pot begonias and some can bud a rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with anything that grows; 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift the sand and loam, 
For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who come. 


Our England is a garden, and such gardens are not made 

By singing: — ”Oh, how beautiful!” and sitting in the shade, 
While better men than we go out and start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken dinner-knives 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so sick. 
But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 


Then seek your job with thankfulness and work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting strawberries or killing slugs on borders; 

And when your back stops aching and your hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees, 

So when your work is finished, you can wash your hand and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden, that it may not pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away! 


The Gods of the Copybook Headings 


1919 

As I pass through my incarnations in every age and race, 

I Make my proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market-Place. 
Peering through reverent fingers I watch them flourish and fall, 
And the Gods of the Copybook Headings, I notice, outlast them all. 


We were living in trees when they met us. They showed us each in turn 
That Water would certainly wet us, as Fire would certainly burn: 

But we found them lacking in Uplift, Vision and Breadth of Mind, 

So we left them to teach the Gorillas while we followed the March of 
Mankind. 


We moved as the Spirit listed. They never altered their pace, 

Being neither cloud nor wind-borne like the Gods of the Market-Place. 

But they always caught up with our progress, and presently word would 
come 

That a tribe had been wiped off its icefield, or the lights had gone out in 
Rome. 


With the Hopes that our World is built on they were utterly out of touch 
They denied that the Moon was Stilton; they denied she was even Dutch 
They denied that Wishes were Horses; they denied that a Pig had Wings. 

So we worshipped the Gods of the Market Who promised these beautiful 
things. 


When the Cambrian measures were forming, They promised perpetual 
peace. 

They swore, if we gave them our weapons, that the wars of the tribes would 
cease. 

But when we disarmed They sold us and delivered us bound to our foe, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Heading said: “Stick to the Devil you 
know.” 


On the first Feminian Sandstones we were promised the Fuller Life 


(Which started by loving our neighbour and ended by loving his wife) 

Till our women had no more children and the men lost reason and faith, 
And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: “The Wages of Sin is 
Death.” 


In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance for all, 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul; 

But, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing our money could 
buy, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: “If you don’t work you die.” 


Then the Gods of the Market tumbled, and their smooth-tongued wizards 
withdrew, 

And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and began to believe it was 
true 

That All is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and Two make Four — 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings limped up to explain it once 
more. 


x OK OK x OK 


As it will be in the future, it was at the birth of Man — 

There are only four things certain since Social Progress began — 

That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to her Mire, 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to the Fire — 
And that after this is accomplished, and the brave new world begins 
When all men are paid for existing and no man must pay for his sins 

As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will burn 

The Gods of the Copybook Headings with terror and slaughter return! 


The Grave of the Hundred Head 


There’s a widow in sleepy Chester 
Who weeps for her only son; 

There’s a grave on the Pabeng River, 
A grave that the Burmans shun; 

And there’s Subadar Prag Tewarri 
Who tells how the work was done. 


A Snider squibbed in the jungle, 
Somebody laughed and fled, 

And the men of the First Shikaris 
Picked up their Subaltern dead, 

With a big blue mark in his forehead 
And the back blown out of his head. 


Subadar Prag Tewarri, 
Jemadar Hira Lal, 

Took command of the party, 
Twenty rifles in all, 

Marched them down to the river 
As the day was beginning to fall. 


They buried the boy by the river, 
A blanket over his face — 

They wept for their dead Lieutenant, 
The men of an alien race — 

They made a samadh in his honor, 
A mark for his resting-place. 


For they swore by the Holy Water, 
They swore by the salt they ate, 

That the soul of Lieutenant Eshmitt Sahib 
Should go to his God in state, 

With fifty file of Burmans 
To open him Heaven’s gate. 


The men of the First Shikaris 
Marched till the break of day, 

Till they came to the rebel village, 
The village of Pabengmay — 

A jingal covered the clearing, 
Calthrops hampered the way. 


Subadar Prag Tewarri, 
Bidding them load with ball, 

Halted a dozen rifles 
Under the village wall; 

Sent out a flanking-party 
With Jemadar Hira Lal. 


The men of the First Shikaris 
Shouted and smote and slew, 

Turning the grinning jingal 
On to the howling crew. 

The Jemadar’s flanking-party 
Butchered the folk who flew. 


Long was the morn of slaughter, 
Long was the list of slain, 

Five score heads were taken, 
Five score heads and twain; 

And the men of the First Shickaris 
Went back to their grave again, 


Each man bearing a basket 
Red as his palms that day, 

Red as the blazing village — 
The village of Pabengmay, 

And the “drip-drip-drip” from the baskets 
Reddened the grass by the way. 


They made a pile of their trophies 


High as a tall man’s chin, 
Head upon head distorted, 
Set in a sightless grin, 
Anger and pain and terror 
Stamped on the smoke-scorched skin. 


Subadar Prag Tewarri 
Put the head of the Boh 

On the top of the mound of triumph, 
The head of his son below — 

With the sword and the peacock-banner 
That the world might behold and know. 


Thus the samadh was perfect, 
Thus was the lesson plain 

Of the wrath of the First Shikaris — 
The price of a white man slain; 

And the men of the First Shikaris 
Went back into camp again. 


Then a silence came to the river, 
A hush fell over the shore, 
And Bohs that were brave departed, 
And Sniders squibbed no more; 
For the Burmans said 
That a white man’s head 
Must be paid for with heads five-score. 


There’s a widow in sleepy Chester 
Who weeps for her only son; 

There’s a grave on the Pabeng River, 
A grave that the Burmans shun; 

And there’s Subadar Prag Tewarri 
Who tells how the work was done. 


Great-Heart 


Theodore Roosevelt 
“The interpreter then called for a man-servant of his, one Great-Heart.” — 
Bunyan’s’ Pilgrim’s Progess. 
Concerning brave Captains 
Our age hath made known 
For all men to honour, 
One standeth alone, 
Of whom, o’er both oceans, 
Both peoples may say: 
“Our realm is diminished 
With Great-Heart away.” 


In purpose unsparing, 
In action no less, 
The labours he praised 
He would seek and profess 
Through travail and battle, 
At hazard and pain. .. . 
And our world is none the braver 
Since Great-Heart was ta’en! 


Plain speech with plain folk, 
And plain words for false things, 
Plain faith in plain dealing 
‘Twixt neighbours or kings, 
He used and he followed, 
However it sped... . 
Oh, our world is none more honest 
Now Great-Heart is dead! 


The heat of his spirit 
Struck warm through all lands; 
For he loved such as showed 
‘Emselves men of their hands; 
In love, as in hate, 


Paying home to the last. . . . 
But our world is none the kinder 
Now Great-Heart hath passed! 


Hard-schooled by long power, 
Yet most humble of mind 
Where aught that he was 
Might advantage mankind. 
Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide. .. . 
Oh, our world is none the safer 
Now Great-Heart hath died! 


Let those who would handle 
Make sure they can wield 

His far-reaching sword 
And his close-guarding shield: 

For those who must journey 
Henceforward alone 

Have need of stout convoy 
Now Great-Heart is gone. 


The Greek National Anthem 


1918 

We knew thee of old, 
Oh divinely restored, 

By the light of thine eyes 
And the light of thy Sword. 


From the graves of our slain 
Shall thy valour prevail 

As we greet thee again — 
Hail, Liberty! Hail! 


Long time didst thou dwell 
Mid the peoples that mourn, 
Awaiting some voice 
That should bid thee return. 


Ah, slow broke that day 
And no man dared call, 
For the shadow of tyranny 

Lay over all: 


And we saw thee sad-eyed, 
The tears on thy cheeks 

While thy raiment was dyed 
In the blood of the Greeks. 


Yet, behold now thy sons 
With impetuous breath 

Go forth to the fight 
Seeking Freedom or Death. 


From the graves of our slain 
Shall thy valour prevail 
As we greet thee again — 


Hail, Liberty! Hail! 


Gunga Din 


You may talk o’ gin and beer 
When you’re quartered safe out ‘ere, 
An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it; 
But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you’ll lick the bloomin’ boots of ‘im that’s got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ‘Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them blackfaced crew 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din. 
He was “Din! Din! Din! 
You limpin’ lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! Slippy hitherao! 
Water, get it! Panee lao! [Bring water swiftly. ] 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din.” 


The uniform ‘e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 
An’ rather less than ‘arf o’ that be’ind, 
For a piece 0’ twisty rag 
An’ a goatskin water-bag 
Was all the field-equipment ‘e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 
Where the ‘eat would make your bloomin’ eyebrows crawl, 
We shouted “Harry By!” [Mr. Atkins’s equivalent for “O brother.” ] 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 
Then we wopped ‘im ‘cause ‘e couldn’t serve us all. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
You ‘eathen, where the mischief ‘ave you been? 
You put some juldee in it [Be quick. ] 
Or I'll marrow you this minute [Hit you. ] 
If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din!” 


ʻE would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done; 
An’ ‘e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 
If we charged or broke or cut, 
You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 
‘E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
With ‘is mussick on ‘is back, [ Water-skin. ] 
‘E would skip with our attack, 
An’ watch us till the bugles made “Retire”, 
An’ for all ‘is dirty ‘ide 
‘E was white, clear white, inside 
When ‘e went to tend the wounded under fire! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the green. 
When the cartridges ran out, 
You could hear the front-ranks shout, 
“Hi! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga Din!” 


I shan’t forgit the night 
When I dropped be’ind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt-plate should ‘a’ been. 
I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 
An’ the man that spied me first 
Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 
‘E lifted up my ‘ead, 
An’ he plugged me where I bled, 
An’ ‘e guv me ‘arf-a-pint o’ water-green: 
It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 
But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 
I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
‘Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through ‘is spleen; 
‘E’s chawin’ up the ground, 
An’ ‘e’s kickin’ all around: 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!” 


‘E carried me away 


To where a dooli lay, 
An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beggar clean. 
‘E put me safe inside, 
An’ just before ʻe died, 
“T ‘ope you liked your drink”, sez Gunga Din. 
So Pll meet ‘im later on 
At the place where ‘e is gone — 
Where it’s always double drill and no canteen. 
‘E’ll be squattin’ on the coals 
Givin’ drink to poor damned souls, 
An’ Pl get a swig in hell from Gunga Din! 
Yes, Din! Din! Din! 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 
Though I’ve belted you and flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din! 


Half-Ballade of Waterval 


(Non-commissioned Officers in Charge of Prisoners) 


When by the labour of my ‘ands I’ve ‘elped to pack a transport tight With 
prisoners for foreign lands, I ain’t transported with delight. I know it’s only 
just an’ right, But yet it somehow sickens me, For I ‘ave learned at Waterval 
The meanin’ of captivity. Be’ind the pegged barb-wire strands, Beneath the 
tall electric light, We used to walk in bare-’ead bands, Explainin’ ‘ow we 
lost our fight; An’ that is what they’ll do to-night Upon the steamer out at 
sea, If I ‘ave learned at Waterval The meanin’ of captivity. They’ll never 
know the shame that brands — Black shame no livin’ down makes white — 
The mockin’ from the sentry-stands, The women’s laugh, the gaoler’s spite. 
We are too bloomin’-much polite, But that is ‘ow I’d ‘ave us be... Since I 
‘ave learned at Waterval The meanin’ of captivity. They’ll get those 
draggin’ days all right, Spent as a foreigner commands, An’ ‘orrors of the 
locked-up night, With ‘Ells own thinkin’ on their ‘ands. I’d give the gold o’ 
twenty Rands (If it was mine) to set ‘em free, For I ‘ave learned at Waterval 
The meanin’ of captivity! 


Harp Song of the Dane Women 


What is a woman that you forsake her, 
And the hearth-fire and the home-acre, 
To go with the old grey Widow-maker? 


She has no house to lay a guest in — 
But one chill bed for all to rest in, 
That the pale suns and the stray bergs nest in. 


She has no strong white arms to fold you, 
But the ten-times-fingering weed to hold you — 
Out on the rocks where the tide has rolled you. 


Yet, when the signs of summer thicken, 
And the ice breaks, and the birch-buds quicken, 
Yearly you turn from our side, and sicken — 


Sicken again for the shouts and the slaughters. 
You steal away to the lapping waters, 
And look at your ship in her winter-quarters. 


You forget our mirth, and talk at the tables, 
The kine in the shed and the horse in the stables — 
To pitch her sides and go over her cables. 


Then you drive out where the storm-clouds swallow, 
And the sound of your oar-blades, falling hollow, 
Is all we have left through the months to follow. 


Ah, what is Woman that you forsake her, 
And the hearth-fire and the home-acre, 
To go with the old grey Widow-maker ? 


Helen all Alone 


“In the Same Boat” — A Diversity of Creatures 
There was darkness under Heaven 
For an hour’s space — 
Darkness that we knew was given 
Us for special grace. 
Sun and moon and stars were hid, 
God had left His Throne, 
When Helen came to me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 


Side by side (because our fate 
Damned us ere our birth) 

We stole out of Limbo Gate 
Looking for the Earth. 

Hand in pulling hand amid 
Fear no dreams have known, 

Helen ran with me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 


When the Horror passing speech 
Hunted us along, 

Each laid hold on each, and each 
Found the other strong. 

In the teeth of Things forbid 
And Reason overthrown, 

Helen stood by me, she did, 
Helen all alone! 


When, at last, we heard those Fires 
Dull and die away, 

When, at last, our linked desires 
Dragged us up to day; 

When, at last, our souls were rid 
Of what that Night had shown, 

Helen passed from me, she did, 


Helen all alone! 


Let her go and find a mate, 
As I will find a bride, 

Knowing naught of Limbo Gate 
Or Who are penned inside. 

There is knowledge God forbid 
More than one should own. 

So Helen went from me, she did, 
Oh, my soul, be glad she did! 

Helen all alone! 


Heriot’s Ford 


Enlarged from “The Light that Failed” 
“What’s that that hirples at my side?” 
The foe that you must fight, my lord. 
“That rides as fast as I can ride?” 

The shadow of your might, my lord. 


“Then wheel my horse against the foe!” 
He’s down and overpast, my lord. 

You war against the sunset-glow, 

The judgment follows fast, my lord! 


“Oh, who will stay the sun’s descent?” 
King Joshua he is dead, my lord. 

“T need an hour to repent!” 

‘Tis what our sister said, my lord. 


“Oh, do not slay me in my sins!” 
You’re safe awhile with us, my lord. 
“Nay, kill me ere my fear begins!” 
We would not serve you thus, my lord. 


“Where is the doom that I must face? “ 
Three little leagues away, my lord. 
“Then mend the horses’ laggard pace!” 
We need them for next day, my lord. 


“Next day — next day! Unloose my cords!” 
Our sister needed none, my lord. 

You had no mind to face our swords, 

And — where can cowards run, my lord? 


“You would not kill the soul alive?” 
‘Twas thus our sister cried, my lord. 
“I dare not die with none to shrive.” 


But so our sister died, my lord. 


“Then wipe the sweat from brow and cheek.” 
It runnels forth afresh, my lord. 

“Uphold me — for the flesh is weak.” 

You’ve finished with the Flesh, my lord! 


The Heritage 


Our Fathers in a wondrous age, 
Ere yet the Earth was small, 

Ensured to us a heritage, 
And doubted not at all 

That we, the children of their heart, 
Which then did beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity. 


A thousand years they steadfast built, 
To ‘vantage us and ours, 
The Walls that were a world’s despair, 
The sea-constraining Towers: 
Yet in their midmost pride they knew, 
And unto Kings made known, 
Not all from these their strength they drew, 
Their faith from brass or stone. 


Youth’s passion, manhood’s fierce intent, 
With age’s judgment wise, 

They spent, and counted not they spent, 
At daily sacrifice. 

Not lambs alone nor purchased doves 
Or tithe of trader’s gold — 

Their lives most dear, their dearer loves, 
They offered up of old. 


Refraining e’en from lawful things, 
They bowed the neck to bear 
The unadorned yoke that brings 
Stark toil and sternest care. 
Wherefore through them is Freedom sure; 
Wherefore through them we stand, 
From all but sloth and pride secure, 


In a delightsome land. 


Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
So great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awestruck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand year, 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 
Defrauding not our sons. 


His Apologies 


1932 

Master, this is Thy Servant. He is rising eight weeks old. 

He is mainly Head and Tummy. His legs are uncontrolled. 

But Thou hast forgiven his ugliness, and settled him on Thy knee... 
Art Thou content with Thy Servant? He is very comfy with Thee. 


Master, behold a Sinner! He hath committed a wrong. 

He hath defiled Thy Premises through being kept in too long. 

Wherefore his nose has been rubbed in the dirt, and his self-respect has 
been bruised. 

Master, pardon Thy Sinner, and see he is properly loosed. 


Master-again Thy Sinner! This that was once Thy Shoe, 

He has found and taken and carried aside, as fitting matter to chew. 

Now there is neither blacking nor tongue, and the Housemaid has us in tow. 
Master, remember Thy Servant is young, and tell her to let him go! 


Master, extol Thy Servant, he has met a most Worthy Foe! 

There has been fighting all over the Shop — and into the Shop also! 

Till cruel umbrellas parted the strife (or I might have been chok- ing him 
yet), 

But Thy Servant has had the Time of his Life — and now shall we call on the 
vet? 


Master, behold Thy Servant! Strange children came to play, 

And because they fought to caress him, Thy Servant wentedst away. 
But now that the Little Beasts have gone, he has returned to see 
(Brushed — with his Sunday collar on) what they left over from tea. 


Master, pity Thy Servant! He is deaf and three parts blind. 
He cannot catch Thy Commandments. He cannot read Thy Mind. 
Oh, leave him not to his loneliness; nor make him that kitten’s scorn. 


He hath had none other God than Thee since the year that he was born. 


Lord, look down on Thy Servant! Bad things have come to pass. 
There is no heat in the midday sun, nor health in the wayside grass. 
His bones are full of an old disease — his torments run and increase. 
Lord, make haste with Thy Lightnings and grant him a quick release! 


The Holy War 


1917 


“For here lay the excellent wisdom of him that built Mansoul, that the 

walls could never be broken down nor hurt by the most mighty adverse 
potentate unless the townsmen gave consent thereto.” — BUNYAN’S Holy 
War. 

A tinker out of Bedford, 

A vagrant oft in quod, 

A private under Fairfax, 

A minister of God — 


Two hundred years and thirty 
Ere Armageddon came 

His single hand portrayed it, 
And Bunyan was his name! 


He mapped for those who follow, 
The world in which we are — 
“This famous town of Mansoul” 

That takes the Holy War. 
Her true and traitor people, 
The Gates along her wall, 
From Eye Gate unto Feel Gate, 
John Bunyan showed them all. 


All enemy divisions, 
Recruits of every class, 
And highly-screened positions 
For flame or poison-gas; 
The craft that we call modern, 
The crimes that we call new, 
John Bunyan had ‘em typed and filed 
In Sixteen Eighty-two. 


Likewise the Lords of Looseness 
That hamper faith and works, 
The Perseverance-Doubters, 
And Present-Comfort shirks, 
With brittle intellectuals 
Who crack beneath a strain — 
John Bunyan met that helpful set 
In Charles the Second’s reign. 


Emmanuel’s vanguard dying 
For right and not for rights, 
My Lord Apollyon lying 
To the State-kept Stockholmites, 
The Pope, the swithering Neutrals 
The Kaiser and his Gott — 
Their roles, their goals, their naked souls — 
He knew and drew the lot. 


Now he hath left his quarters, 
In Bunhill Fields to lie, 
The wisdom that he taught us 
Is proven prophecy — 
One watchword through our Armies, 
One answer from our Lands: — 
“No dealings with Diabolus 
As long as Mansoul stands!” 
A pedlar from a hovel, 
The lowest of the low — 
The Father of the Novel, 
Salvation’s first Defoe, 
Eight blinded generations 
Ere Armageddon came, 
He showed us how to meet it, 
And Bunyan was his name! 


The Hour of the Angel 


“Stalky” 
From “Land and Sea Tales” (1919-1923) 
Sooner or late — in earnest or in jest — 
(But the stakes are no jest) Ithuriel’s Hour 
Will spring on us, for the first time, the test 
Of our sole unbacked competence and power 
Up to the limit of our years and dower 
Of judgment — or beyond. But here we have 
Prepared long since our garland or our grave. 


For, at that hour, the sum of all our past, 
Act, habit, thought, and passion, shall be cast 
In one addition, be it more or less, 
And as that reading runs so shall we do; 
Meeting, astounded, victory at the last, 
Or, first and last, our own unworthiness. 

And none can change us though they die to save! 


The Houses 


1898 

(A Song of the Dominions) 

“Twixt my house and thy house the pathway is broad, 
In thy house or my house is half the world’s hoard; 
By my house and thy house hangs all the world’s fate, 
On thy house and my house lies half the world’s hate. 


For my house and thy house no help shall we find 
Save thy house and my house — kin cleaving to kind; 
If my house be taken, thine tumbleth anon. 

If thy house be forfeit, mine followeth soon. 


“Twixt my house and thy house what talk can there be 
Of headship or lordship, or service or fee? 

Since my house to thy house no greater can send 

Than thy house to my house — friend comforting friend; 
And thy house to my house no meaner can bring 

Than my house to thy house — King counselling King! 


Hunting-Song of the Seeonee Pack 


(From The Jungle Book) 
As the dawn was breaking the Sambhur belled — 
Once, twice and again! 
And a doe leaped up, and a doe leaped up 
From the pond in the wood where the wild deer sup. 
This I, scouting alone, beheld, 
Once, twice, and again! 


As the dawn was breaking the Sambhur belled — 
Once, twice and again! 

And a wolf stole back, and a wolf stole back 

To carry the word to the waiting Pack, 

And we sought and we found and we bayed on his track 
Once, twice and again! 


As the dawn was breaking the Wolf-Pack yelled 
Once, twice and again! 

Feet in the jungle that leave no mark! 

Eyes that can see in the dark — the dark! 

Tongue — give tongue to it! Hark! O Hark! 
Once, twice and again! 


His spots are the joy of the Leopard: his horns are the Buffalo’s pride, 
Be clean, for the strength of the hunter is known by the gloss of his hide. 


If ye find that the bullock can toss you, or the heavy-browed Sambhur can 
gore; 
Ye need not stop work to inform us; we knew it ten seasons before. 


Oppress not the cubs of the stranger, but hail them as Sister and Brother, 
For though they are little and fubsy, it may be the Bear is their mother. 


“There is none like to me!” says the Cub in the pride of his earliest kill; 
But the Jungle is large and the Cub he is small. Let him think and be still. 


The Hyaenas 


After the burial-parties leave 
And the baffled kites have fled; 
The wise hyaenas come out at eve 
To take account of our dead. 


How he died and why he died 
Troubles them not a whit. 

They snout the bushes and stones aside 
And dig till they come to it. 


They are only resolute they shall eat 
That they and their mates may thrive, 
And they know that the dead are safer meat 
Than the weakest thing alive. 


(For a goat may butt, and a worm may sting, 
And a child will sometimes stand; 

But a poor dead soldier of the King 
Can never lift a hand.) 


They whoop and halloo and scatter the dirt 
Until their tushes white 

Take good hold of the army shirt, 
And tug the corpse to light, 


And the pitiful face is shewn again 
For an instant ere they close; 

But it is not discovered to living men — 
Only to God and to those 


Who, being soulless, are free from shame, 
Whatever meat they may find. 

Nor do they defile the dead man’s name — 
That is reserved for his kind. 


Hymn Before Action 


1896 

The earth is full of anger, 

The seas are dark with wrath, 
The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path: 

Ere yet we loose the legions — 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid! 


High lust and froward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow — 
Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 

We seek Thy mercy now! 

The sinner that forswore Thee, 

The fool that passed Thee by, 

Our times are known before Thee — 
Lord, grant us strength to die! 


For those who kneel beside us 
At altars not Thine own, 

Who lack the lights that guide us, 
Lord, let their faith atone! 

If wrong we did to call them, 

By honour bound they came; 

Let not Thy Wrath befall them, 
But deal to us the blame. 


From panic, pride, and terror 
Revenge that knows no rein — 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again, 

Cloke Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 


To taste Thy lesser death. 


Ah, Mary pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach and save 

The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gave! 

Since each was born of woman, 
For each at utter need — 

True comrade and true foeman — 
Madonna, intercede! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray — 

As Thou didst help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host to-day. 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In life, in death made clear — 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, hear! 


Hymn of the Triumphant Airman 


1929 
FLYING EAST TO WEST AT 1000 M.P.H. 
OH, LONG had we paltered 
With bridle and girth 
Ere those horses were haltered 
That gave us the Earth- 


Ere the Flame and the Fountain, 
The Spark and the Wheel, 

Sank Ocean and Mountain 
Alike ‘neath our keel. 


But the Wind in her blowing, 
The bird on the wind, 

Made naught of our going, 
And left us behind. 


Till the gale was outdriven, 
The gull overflown, 

And there matched us in Heaven 
The Sun-God alone. 


He only the master 
We leagued to o’erthrow, 
He only the faster 
And, therefore, our foe! 
Light steals to uncurtain 
The dim-shaping skies 
That arch and make certain 
Where he shall arise. 


We lift to the onset. 
We challenge anew. 


>From sunrise to sunset, 
Apollo, pursue! 

What ails thee, O Golden? 
Thy Chariot is still? 
What Power has withholden 

The Way from the Will? 


Lo, Hesper hath paled not, 
Nor darkness withdrawn. 

The Hours have availed not 
To lead forth the Dawn! 


Do they flinch from full trial, 
The Coursers of Day? 
The shade on our dial 
Moves swifter than they! 


We fleet, but thou stayest 
A God unreleased; 

And still thou delayest 
Low down in the East- 


A beacon faint-burning, 
A glare that decays 

As the blasts of our spurning 
Blow backward its blaze. 


The mid-noon grows colder, 
Night rushes to meet, 

And the curve of Earth’s shoulder 
Heaves up thy defeat. 


Storm on at that portal, 

We have thee in prison! 
Apollo, immortal, 

Thou hast not arisen! 


Hymn to Physical Pain 


“The Tender Achilles” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 

Dread Mother of Forgetfulness 
Who, when Thy reign begins, 

Wipest away the Soul’s distress, 
And memory of her sins. 


The trusty Worm that dieth not — 
The steadfast Fire also, 

By Thy contrivance are forgot 
In a completer woe. 


Thine are the lidless eyes of night 
That stare upon our tears, 

Through certain hours which in our sight 
Exceed a thousand years: 


Thine is the thickness of the Dark 
That presses in our pain, 

As Thine the Dawn that bids us mark 
Life’s grinning face again. 


Thine is the weariness outworn 
No promise shall relieve, 

That says at eve, “Would God ‘twere morn” 
At morn, “Would God ‘twere eve!” 


And when Thy tender mercies cease 
And life unvexed is due, 

Instant upon the false release 

The Worm and Fire renew. 


Wherefore we praise Thee in the deep, 
And on our beds we pray 


For Thy return that Thou may’st keep 
The Pains of Hell at bay! 


The Idiot Boy 


Wordsworth 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
He wandered down the moutain grade 
Beyond the speed assigned — 
A youth whom Justice often stayed 
And generally fined. 


He went alone, that none might know 
If he could drive or steer. 

Now he is in the ditch, and Oh! 
The differential gear! 


If 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 


If you can dream — and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think — and not make thoughts your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 

And stoop and build ‘em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings — nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run — 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 

And — which is more — you’ll be a Man, my son! 


I Keep Six Honest... 


I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew); 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
I send them over land and sea, 
I send them east and west; 
But after they have worked for me, 
I give them all a rest. 


I let them rest from nine till five, 
For I am busy then, 

As well as breakfast, lunch, and tea, 
For they are hungry men. 

But different folk have different views. 
I know a person small- 

She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! 


She sends’em abroad on her own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes- 

One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys! 


An Imperial Rescript 


Now this is the tale of the Council the German Kaiser decreed, 

To ease the strong of their burden, to help the weak in their need, 
He sent a word to the peoples, who struggle, and pant, and sweat, 
That the straw might be counted fairly and the tally of bricks be set. 


The Lords of Their Hands assembled; from the East and the West they drew 
Baltimore, Lille, and Essen, Brummagem, Clyde, and Crewe. 

And some were black from the furnace, and some were brown from the 
soil, 

And some were blue from the dye-vat; but all were wearied of toil. 


And the young King said: — “I have found it, the road to the rest ye seek: 
The strong shall wait for the weary, the hale shall halt for the weak: 
With the even tramp of an army where no man breaks from the line, 
Ye shall march to peace and plenty in the bond of brotherhood — sign!” 
The paper lay on the table, the strong heads bowed thereby, 

And a wail went up from the peoples: — “Ay, sign — give rest, for we die!” 
A hand was stretched to the goose-quill, a fist was cramped to scrawl, 
When — the laugh of a blue-eyed maiden ran clear through the Council- 
hall. 


And each one heard Her laughing as each one saw Her plain — 

Saidie, Mimi, or Olga, Gretchen, or Mary Jane. 

And the Spirit of Man that is in Him to the light of the vision woke; 
And the men drew back from the paper, as a Yankee delegate spoke: — 


“There’s a girl in Jersey City who works on the telephone; 

We’re going to hitch our horses and dig for a house of our own, 
With gas and water connections, and steam-heat through to the top; 
And, W. Hohenzollern, I guess I shall work till I drop.” 


And an English delegate thundered: — “The weak an’ the lame be blowed! 


I’ve a berth in the Sou’-West workshops, a home in the Wandsworth Road; 
And till the ‘sociation has footed my buryin’ bill, 
I work for the kids an’ the missus. Pull up? I be damned if I will!” 


And over the German benches the bearded whisper ran: — 

“Lager, der girls und der dollars, dey makes or dey breaks a man. 

If Schmitt haf collared der dollars, he collars der girl deremit; 

But if Schmitt bust in der pizness, we collars der girl from Schmitt.” 


They passed one resolution: — “Your sub-committee believe 

You can lighten the curse of Adam when you’ve lifted the curse of Eve. 
But till we are built like angels — with hammer and chisel and pen, 

We will work for ourself and a woman, for ever and ever, amen.” 


Now this is the tale of the Council the German Kaiser held — 

The day that they razored the Grindstone, the day that the Cat was belled, 
The day of the Figs from Thistles, the day of the Twisted Sands, 

The day that the laugh of a maiden made light of the Lords of Their Hands. 


In the Matter of One Compass 


1892 
When, foot to wheel and back to wind, 
The helmsman dare not look behind, 
But hears beyond his compass-light, 
The blind bow thunder through the night, 
And, like a harpstring ere it snaps, 
The rigging sing beneath the caps; 
Above the shriek of storm in sail 
Or rattle of the blocks blown free, 
Set for the peace beyond the gale, 
This song the Needle sings the Sea; 


Oh, drunken Wave! Oh, driving Cloud! 
Rage of the Deep and sterile Rain, 
By Love upheld, by God allowed, 
We go, but we return again! 


When leagued about the ‘wildered boat 
The rainbow Jellies fill and float, 

And, lilting where the laver lingers, 

The Starfish trips on all her fingers; 
Where, ‘neath his myriad spines ashock, 
The Sea-egg ripples down the rock, 

An orange wonder dimly guessed 

From darkness where the Cuttles rest, 
Moored o’er the darker deeps that hide 
The blind white Sea-snake and his bride, 
Who, drowsing, nose the long-lost Ships 
Let down through darkness to their lips — 
Safe-swung above the glassy death, 
Hear what the constant Needle saith: 


Oh, lisping Reef! Oh, listless Cloud, 
In slumber on a pulseless main! 
By Love upheld, by God allowed, 


We go, but we return again! 


E’en so through Tropic and through Trade, 
Awed by the shadow of new skies, 

As we Shall watch old planets fade 
And mark the stranger stars arise, 

So, surely, back through Sun and Cloud, 
So, surely, from the outward main 

By Love recalled, by God allowed, 
Shall we return — return again! 
Yea, we return — return again! 


In the Neolithic Age 


1895 


In the Neolithic Age savage warfare did I wage For food and fame and 
woolly horses’ pelt. I was singer to my clan in that dim, red Dawn of Man, 
And I sang of all we fought and feared and felt. Yea, I sang as now I sing, 
when the Prehistoric spring Made the piled Biscayan ice-pack split and 
shove; And the troll and gnome and dwerg, and the Gods of Cliff and Berg 
Were about me and beneath me and above. But a rival, of Solutre, told the 
tribe my style was outre — ‘Neath a tomahawk, of diorite, he fell And I left 
my views on Art, barbed and tanged, below the heart Of a mammothistic 
etcher at Grenelle. Then I stripped them, scalp from skull, and my hunting- 
dogs fed full, And their teeth I threaded neatly on a thong; And I wiped my 
mouth and said, “It is well that they are dead, For I know my work is right 
and theirs was wrong.” But my Totem saw the shame; from his ridgepole- 
shrine he came, And he told me in a vision of the night: — “There are nine 
and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, “And every single one of them is 
IOUT! tai aetna ett Then the silence closed upon me till They put new clothing 
on me Of whiter, weaker flesh and bone more frail; . And I stepped beneath 
Time’s finger, once again a tribal singer, And a minor poet certified by 
Traill! Still they skirmish to and fro, men my messmates on the snow When 
we headed off the aurochs turn for turn; When the rich Allobrogenses never 
kept amanuenses, And our only plots were piled in lakes at Berne. Still a 
cultured Christian age sees us scuffle, squeak, and rage, Still we pinch and 
slap and jabber, scratch and dirk; Still we let our business slide — as we 
dropped the half-dressed hide — To show a fellow-savage how to work. 
Still the world is wondrous large, — seven seas from marge to marge — 
And it holds a vast of various kinds of man; And the wildest dreams of Kew 
are the facts of Khatmandhu And the crimes of Clapham chaste in 
Martaban. Here’s my wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the moose 
And the reindeer roamed where Paris roars to-night: — “There are nine and 
sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, “And — every — single — one — of 
— them — is — right!” 


In Springtime 


My garden blazes brightly with the rose-bush and the peach, 
And the koil sings above it, in the siris by the well, 

From the creeper-covered trellis comes the squirrel’s chattering speech, 
And the blue jay screams and flutters where the cheery sat-bhai dwell. 

But the rose has lost its fragrance, and the koil’s note is strange; 
I am sick of endless sunshine, sick of blossom-burdened bough. 

Give me back the leafless woodlands where the winds of Springtime range 


Give me back one day in England, for it’s Spring in England now! 


Through the pines the gusts are booming, o’er the brown fields blowing 
chill, 

From the furrow of the ploughshare streams the fragrance of the loam, 
And the hawk nests on the cliffside and the jackdaw in the hill, 

And my heart is back in England ‘mid the sights and sounds of Home. 
But the garland of the sacrifice this wealth of rose and peach is, 

Ah! koil, little koil, singing on the siris bough, 
In my ears the knell of exile your ceaseless bell like speech is — 

Can you tell me aught of England or of Spring in England now? 


* 


koil — Then Indian bell-bird. 
sat-bhai — Indian starlings. 


The Instructor 


(Non-commissioned Officers of the Line) 


At times when under cover I ‘ave said, 

To keep my spirits up an’ raise a laugh, 
‘Earin ‘im pass so busy over-’ead — 

Old Nickel-Neck, ‘oo isn’t on the Staff — 
“There’s one above is greater than us all” 


Before ‘im I ‘ave seen my Colonel fall, 

An ‘watched ‘im write my Captain’s epitaph, 
So that a long way off it could be read — 

He ‘as the knack o’ makin’ men feel small — 
Old Whistle Tip, ‘oo isn’t on the Staff. 


There is no sense in fleein’ (I ‘ave fled), 
Better go on an’ do the belly-crawl, 

An’ ‘ope’ ‘e’ 1] ‘it some other man instead 
Of you ‘e seems to ‘unt so speshual — 
Fitzy van Spitz, ‘oo isn’t on the Staff. 


An’ thus in mem’ry’s cinematograph, 

Now that the show is over, I recall 

The peevish voice an’ ‘oary mushroom ‘ead 

Of ‘im we owned was greater than us all, 

‘Oo give instruction to the quick an’ the dead — 
The Shudderin’ Beggar — not upon the Staff! 


The Inventor 


R. W. Emerson 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
Time and Space decreed his lot, 
But little Man was quick to note: 
When Time and Space said Man might not, 
Bravely he answered, “Nay! I mote.” 


I looked on old New England. 
Time and Space stood fast. 

Men built altars to Distance 
At every mile they passed. 


Yet sleek with oil, a Force was hid 
Making mock of all they did, 
Ready at the appointed hour 
To yield up to Prometheus 
The secular and well-drilled Power 
The Gods secreted thus. 


And over high Wantastiquet 
Emulous my lightnings ran, 
Unregarded but afret, 
To fall in with my plan. 


I beheld two ministries, 

One of air and one of earth — 
At a thought I married these, 

And my New Age came to birth! 


For rarely my purpose errs 
Though oft it seems to pause, 
And rods and cylinders 
Obey my planets’ laws. 


Oil I drew from the well, 

And Franklin’s spark from its blue; 
Time and Distance fell, 

And Man went forth anew. 


On the prairie and in the street 
So long as my chariots roll 

I bind wings to Adam’s feet, 
And, presently, to his soul! 


The Irish Guards 
1918 


We’re not so old in the Army List, But we’re not so young at our trade, For 
we had the honour at Fontenoy Of meeting the Guards’Brigade. “Twas 
Lally, Dillon, Bulkeley, Clare, And Lee that led us then, And after a 
hundred and seventy years We’re fighting for France again! Old Days! The 
wild geese are flighting, Head to the storm as they faced if before ! For 
where there are Irish there’s bound to be fighting, And when there’s no 
fighting, it’s Ireland no more! Ireland no more! The fashion’s all for khaki 
now, But once through France we went Full-dressed in scarlet Army cloth, 
The English-left at Ghent. They’re fighting on our side to-day But, before 
they changed their clothes, The half of Europe knew our fame, As all of 
Ireland knows! Old Days! The wild geese are flying, Head to the sform as 
they faced it before! For where there are Irish there’s memory undying, And 
when we forget, it is Ireland no more! Ireland no more! From Barry Wood 
to Gouzeaucourt, From Boyne to Pilkem Ridge, The ancient days come 
back no more Than water under the bridge. But the bridge it stands and the 
water runs As red as yesterday, And the Irish move to the sound of the guns 
Like salmon to the sea. Old Days! The wild geese are ranging, Head to the 
storm as they faced it before! For where there are Irish their hearts are 
unchanging, And when they are changed, it is Ireland no more! Ireland no 
more! We’re not so old in the Army List, But we’re not so new in the ring, 
For we carried our packs with Marshal Saxe When Louis was our King. But 
Douglas Haig’s our Marshal now And we’re King George’s men, And after 
one hundred and seventy years We’re fighting for France again! Ah, 
France! And did we stand by you, When life was made splendid with gifts 
and rewards? Ah, France! And will we deny you In the hour of your agony, 
Mother of Swords? Old Days! The wild geese are flighing, Head to the 
storm as they faced it before! For where there are Irish there’s loving and 
fighting And when we stop either, it’s Ireland no more! Ireland no more! 


The Islanders 


1902 

NO DOUBT but ye are the People-your throne is above the King’s. 
Whoso speaks in your presence must say acceptable things: 
Bowing the head in worship, bending the knee in fear- 

Bringing the word well smoothen-such as a King should hear. 


Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by your leaden seas, 
Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie down at ease; 
Till Ye said of Strife, “What is it?” of the Sword, “It is far from our ken”; 
Till ye made a sport of your shrunken hosts and a toy of your armed men. 
Ye stopped your ears to the warning-ye would neither look nor heed- 
Ye set your leisure before their toil and your lusts above their need. 
Because of your witless learning and your beasts of warren and chase, 
Ye grudged your sons to their service and your fields for their camping- 
place. 
Ye forced them glean in the highways the straw for the bricks they brought; 
Ye forced them follow in byways the craft that ye never taught. 
Ye hampered and hindered and crippled; ye thrust out of sight and away 
Those that would serve you for honour and those that served you for pay. 
Then were the judgments loosened; then was your shame revealed, 
At the hands of a little people, few but apt in the field. 
Yet ye were saved by a remnant (and your land’s long-suffering star), 
When your strong men cheered in their millions while your 

striplings went to the war. 
Sons of the sheltered city-unmade, unhandled, unmeet- 
Ye pushed them raw to the battle as ye picked them raw from the street. 
And what did ye look they should compass? Warcraft learned in a breath, 
Knowledge unto occasion at the first far view of Death? 
So? And ye train your horses and the dogs ye feed and prize? 
How are the beasts more worthy than the souls, your sacrifice? 
But ye said, “Their valour shall show them”; but ye said, “The end is 
close.” 
And ye sent them comfits and pictures to help them harry your foes: 
And ye vaunted your fathomless power, and ye flaunted your iron pride, 
Ere ye fawned on the Younger Nations for the men who could shoot and 


ride! 

Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your souls 

With the flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals. 
Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and ye let the months go by 
Waiting some easy wonder, hoping some saving sign- 

Idle -openly idle-in the lee of the forespent Line. 

Idle -except for your boasting-and what is your boasting worth 

If ye grudge a year of service to the lordliest life on earth? 

Ancient, effortless, ordered, cycle on cycle set, 

Life so long untroubled, that ye who inherit forget 

It was not made with the mountains, it is not one with the deep. 

Men, not gods, devised it. Men, not gods, must keep. 

Men, not children, servants, or kinsfolk called from afar, 

But each man born in the Island broke to the matter of war. 

Soberly and by custom taken and trained for the same, 

Each man born in the Island entered at youth to the game- 

As it were almost cricket, not to be mastered in haste, 

But after trial and labour, by temperance, living chaste. 

As it were almost cricket-as it were even your play, 

Weighed and pondered and worshipped, and practised day and day. 

So ye shall bide sure-guarded when the restless lightnings wake 

In the womb of the blotting war-cloud, and the pallid nations quake. 
So, at the haggard trumpets, instant your soul shall leap 

Forthright, accoutred, accepting-alert from the wells of sleep. 

So, at the threat ye shall summon-so at the need ye shall send 

Men, not children or servants, tempered and taught to the end; 
Cleansed of servile panic, slow to dread or despise, 

Humble because of knowledge, mighty by sacrifice... . 

But ye say, “It will mar our comfort.” Ye say, “It will minish our trade.” 
Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere ye learn how a gun is laid? 
For the low, red glare to southward when the raided coast- towns burn? 
(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but little time to learn.) 

Will ye pitch some white pavilion, and lustily even the odds, 

With nets and hoops and mallets, with rackets and bats and rods 

Will the rabbit war with your foemen-the red deer horn them for hire? 
Your kept cock-pheasant keep you?-he is master of many a shire, 

Arid, aloof, incurious, unthinking, unthanking, gelt, 

Will ye loose your schools to flout them till their brow-beat columns melt? 


Will ye pray them or preach them, or print them, or ballot them back from 
your shore? 

Will your workmen issue a mandate to bid them strike no more? 

Will ye rise and dethrone your rulers? (Because ye were idle both? 

Pride by Insolence chastened? Indolence purged by Sloth?) 

No doubt but ye are the People; who shall make you afraid? 

Also your gods are many; no doubt but your gods shall aid. 

Idols of greasy altars built for the body’s ease; 

Proud little brazen Baals and talking fetishes; 

Teraphs of sept and party and wise wood-pavement gods- 

These shall come down to the battle and snatch you from under the rods? 
From the gusty, flickering gun-roll with viewless salvoes rent, 

And the pitted hail of the bullets that tell not whence they were sent. 
When ye are ringed as with iron, when ye are scourged as with whips, 
When the meat is yet in your belly, and the boast is yet on your lips; 
When ye go forth at morning and the noon beholds you broke, 

Ere ye lie down at even, your remnant, under the yoke? 


No doubt but ye are the People-absolute, strong, and wise; 
Whatever your heart has desired ye have not withheld from your eyes. 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the caving lies! 


The Jacket 


Through the Plagues of Egyp’ we was chasin’ Arabi, 

Gettin’ down an’ shovin’ in the sun; 

An’ you might ‘ave called us dirty, an’ you might ha’ called us dry, 
An’ you might ‘ave ‘eard us talkin’ at the gun. 

But the Captain ‘ad ‘is jacket, an’ the jacket it was new — 

(‘Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 

An’ the wettin’ of the jacket is the proper thing to do, 

Nor we didn’t keep ‘im waiting very long. 


One day they gave us orders for to shell a sand redoubt, 
Loadin’ down the axle-arms with case; 
But the Captain knew ‘is dooty, an’ he took the crackers out 
An’ he put some proper liquor in its place. 
An’ the Captain saw the shrapnel, which is six-an’-thirty clear. 
(‘Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 
“Will you draw the weight,” sez ‘e, “or will you draw the beer?” 
An’ we didn’t keep ‘im waitin’ very long. 
For the Captain, etc. 


Then we trotted gentle, not to break the bloomin’ glass, 
Though the Arabites ‘ad all their ranges marked; 
But we dursn’t ‘ardly gallop, for the most was bottled Bass, 
An’ we’d dreamed of it since we was disembarked, 
So we fired economic with the shells we ‘ad in ‘and, 

(‘Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 
But the beggars under cover ‘ad the impidence to stand, 
An’ we couldn’t keep ‘em waitin’ very long. 

And the Captain, etc. 


So we finished ‘arf the liquor (an’ the Captain took champagne), 
An’ the Arabites was shootin’ all the while; 

An’ we left our wounded ‘appy with the empties on the plain, 
An’ we used the bloomin’ guns for projectile! 

We limbered up an’ galloped — there were nothin’ else to do — 
(‘Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 


An’ the Battery came a-boundin’ like a boundin’ kangaroo, 
But they didn’t watch us comin’ very long. 
As the Captain, etc. 


We was goin’ most extended — we was drivin’ very fine, 
An’ the Arabites were loosin’ ‘igh an’ wide, 
Till the Captain took the glacis with a rattlin’ “right incline,’ 
An’ we dropped upon their ‘eads the other side. 
Then we give ‘em quarter — such as ‘adn’t up and cut, 
(‘Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 
An’ the Captain stood a limberful of fizzy somethin’ Brutt, 
But we didn’t leave it fizzing very long. 

For the Captain, etc. 


+66 si 


We might ha’ been court-martialled, but it all come out all right 
When they signalled us to join the main command. 
There was every round expended, there was every gunner tight, 
An’ the Captain waved a corkscrew in ‘is ‘and. 

But the Captain ‘ad ‘is jacket, etc. 


James I 


1603-25 


The child of Mary Queen of Scots, 
A shifty mother’s shiftless son, 
Bred up among intrigues and plots, 
Learned in all things, wise in none. 
Ungainly, babbling, wasteful, weak, 
Shrewd, clever, cowardly, pedantic, 
The sight of steel would blanch his cheek, 
The smell of baccy drive him frantic. 
He was the author of his line — 
He wrote that witches should be burnt; 
He wrote that monarchs were divine, 
And left a son who — proved they weren’t! 


Jane’s Marriage 


“The Janeites” 
Jane went to Paradise: 
That was only fair. 
Good Sir Walter followed her, 
And armed her up the stair. 
Henry and Tobias, 
And Miguel of Spain, 
Stood with Shakespeare at the top 
To welcome Jane — 


Then the Three Archangels 
Offered out of hand 
Anything in Heaven’s gift 
That she might command. 
Azrael’s eyes upon her, 
Raphael’s wings above, 
Michael’s sword against her heart, 
Jane said: “Love.” 


Instantly the under- 
Standing Seraphim 
Laid their fingers on their lips 
And went to look for him. 
Stole across the Zodiac, 
Harnessed Charles’s Wain, 
And whispered round the Nebulae 
“Who loved Jane?” 


In a private limbo 
Where none had thought to look, 
Sat a Hampshire gentleman 
Reading of a book. 
It was called Persuasion 
And it told the plain 
Story of the love between 


Him and Jane. 


He heard the question, 
Circle Heaven through — 
Closed the book and answered: 
“T did — and do!” 
Quietly but speedily 
(As Captain Wentworth moved) 
Entered into Paradise 
The man Jane loved! 


Jane lies in Winchester, blessed be her shade! 

Praise the Lord for making her, and her for all she made. 

And while the stones of Winchester — or Milson Street — remain, 
Glory, Love, and Honour unto England’s Jane! 


The Jester 


There are three degrees of bliss 
At the foot of Allah’s Throne, 
And the highest place is his 
Who saves a brother’s soul 

At peril of his own. 

There is the Power made known! 


There are three degrees of bliss 
In Gardens of Paradise, 

And the second place is his 
Who saves his brother’s soul 
By exellent advice. 

For there the Glory lies! 


There the are three degrees of bliss 
And three abodes of the Blest, 
And the lowest place is his 

Who has saved a soul by jest 

And a brother’s soul in sport... 
But there do the Angels resort! 


Jubal and Tubal Cain 


Canadian 


Jubal sang of the Wrath of God And the curse of thistle and thorn — But 
Tubal got him a pointed rod, And scrabbled the earth for com. Old — old as 
that early mould, Young as the sprouting grain — Yearly green is the strife 
between Jubal and Tubal Cain! Jubal sang of the new-found sea, And the 
love that its waves divide — But Tubal hollowed a fallen tree And passed 
to the further side. Black-black as the hurricane-wrack, Salt as the under- 
main- Bitter and cold is the hate they hold — Jubal and Tubal Cain! Jubal 
sang of the golden years When wars and wounds shall cease — But Tubal 
fashioned the hand-flung spears And showed his neighbours peace. New — 
new as Nine-point-Two, Older than Lamech’s slain — Roaring and loud is 
the feud avowed Twix’ Jubal and Tubal Cain! Jubal sang of the cliffs that 
bar And the peaks that none may crown — But Tubal clambered by jut and 
scar And there he builded a town. High-high as the snowsheds lie, Low as 
the culverts drain — Wherever they be they can never agree — Jubal and 
Tubal Cain! 


The Juggler’s Song 


Enlarged From “Kim” 

When the drums begin to beat 

Down the street, 

When the poles are fetched and guyed, 
When the tight-rope’s stretched and tied, 
When the dance-girls make salaam, 
When the snake-bag wakes alarm, 
When the pipes set up their drone, 
When the sharp-edged knives are thrown 
When the red-hot coals are shown, 

To be swallowed by-and-by — 

Arre, Brethren, here come I! 


Stripped to loin-cloth in the sun, 
Search me well and watch me close! 
Tell me how my tricks are done — 
Tell me how the mango grows! 


Give a man who is not made 

To his trade 

Swords to fling and catch again, 
Coins to ring and snatch again, 
Men to harm and cure again, 
Snakes to charm and lure again — 
He’ll be hurt by his own blade, 
By his serpents disobeyed, 

By his clumsiness bewrayed, 

By the people laughed to scorn — 
So ‘tis not with juggler born! 


Pinch of dust or withered flower, 
Chance-flung nut or borrowed staff, 
Serve his need and shore his power, 
Bind the spell or loose the laugh! 


The Jungle Books 


Now Chil the Kite brings home the night 
That Mang the Bat sets free — 

The herds are shut in byre and hut, 
For loosed till dawn are we. 

This is the hour of pride and power, 

Talon and tush and claw. 
Oh, hear the call! — Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle Law! 
Mowgli’s Brothers. 


His spots are the joy of the Leopard: his horns are the Buffalo’s pride, 

Be clean, for the strength of the hunter is known by the gloss of his hide. 

If ye find that the bullock can toss you, or the heavy-browed Sambhur can 

gore; 

Ye need not stop work to inform us. We knew it ten seasons before. 

Oppress not the cubs of the stranger, but hail them as Sister and Brother, 

For though they are little and fubsy it may be the Bear is their mother. 

“There is none like to me! “ says the Cub in the pride of his earliest 

kill; 

Butt the Jungle is large and the Cub he is small Let him think and be still. 
Kaa’s Hunting. 


The stream is shrunk — the pool is dry, 
And we be comrades, thou and I; 

With fevered jowl and dusty flank 

Each jostling each along the bank; 

And, by one drouthy fear made still, 
Forgoing thought of quest or kill. 

Now ‘neath his dam the fawn may see, 

The lean Pack-wolf as cowed as he, 

And the tall buck, unflinching, note 

The fangs that tore his father’s throat. 

The pools are shrunk — the streams are dry, 
And we be playmates, thou and I, 

Till yonder cloud — Good Hunting! — loose 


The rain that breaks our Water Truce. 
How Fear Came. 


What of the hunting, hunter bold? 
Brother, the watch was long and cold. 

What of the quarry ye went to kill? 
Brother, he crops in the jungle still. 

Where is the power that made your pride? 
Brother, it ebbs from my flank and side. 

Where is the haste that ye hurry by? 
Brother, I go to my lair to die! 

“Tiger-Tiger!” 


Veil them cover them, wall them round — 
Blossom, and creeper, and weed — 

Let us forget the sight and the sound, 
The smell and the touch of the breed! 

Fat black ash by the altar-stone, 
Here is the white-foot rain 

And the does bring forth in the fields unsown, 
And none shall affright them again; 

And the blind walls crumble, unknown, o’erthrown, 
And none shall inhabit again! 

Letting in the Jungle. 


These are the Four that are never content, that have never be filled since the 
Dews began — 
Jacala’s mouth, and the glut of the Kite, and the hands of the Ape, and the 
Eyes of Man. 

The King’s Ankus. 


For our white and our excellent nights — for the nights of swift running, 
Fair ranging, far seeing, good hunting, sure cunning! 
For the smells of the dawning, untainted, ere dew has departed! 
For the rush through the mist, and the quarry blind-started! 
For the cry of our mates when the sambhur has wheeled and is standing at 
bay! 
For the risk and the riot of night! 


For the sleep at the lair-mouth by day! 
It is met, and we go to the fight. 
Bay! O bay! 

Red Dog. 


Man goes to Man! Cry the challenge through the Jungle! 
He that was our Brother goes away. 

Hear, now, and judge, O ye People of the Jungle, — 
Answer, who can turn him — who shall stay? 


Man goes to Man! He is weeping in the Jungle: 
He that was our Brother sorrows sore! 
Man goes to Man! (Oh, we loved him in the Jungle!) 
To the Man-Trail where we may not follow more. 
The Spring Running. 


At the hole where he went in 

Red-Eye called to Wrinkle-Skin. 

Hear what little Red-Eye saith: 

“Nag, come up and dance with death! “ 


Eye to eye and head to head, 
(Keep the measure, Nag.) 

This shall end when one is dead; 
(At thy pleasure, Nag.) 


Turn for turn and twist for twist — 
(Run and hide thee, Nag.) 
Hah! The hooded Death has missed! 
( Woe betide thee, Nag!) 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 

The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow; 


Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 
The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. 
The White Seal. 


You mustn’t swim till you’re six weeks old, 
Or your head will be sunk by your heels; 
And summer gales and Killer Whales 
Are bad for baby seals. 
Are bad for baby seals, dear rat, 
As bad as bad can be. 
But splash and grow strong, 
And you can’t be wrong, 
Child of the Open Sea! 
The White Seal. 


I will remember what I was. I am sick of rope and chain — 
I will remember my old strength and all my forest-affairs. 
I will not sell my back to man for a bundle of sugarcane. 
I will go out to my own kind, and the wood-folk in their lairs. 


I will go out until the day, until the morning break, 
Out to the winds’ untainted kiss, the waters’ clean caress. 
I will forget my ankle-ring and snap my picket-stake. 
I will revisit my lost loves, and playmates masterless! 
Toomai of the Elephants. 


The People of the Eastern Ice, they are melting like the snow — 

They beg for coffee and sugar; they go where the white men go. 

The People of the Western Ice, they learn to steal and fight; 

They sell their furs to the trading-post; they sell their souls to the white. 

The People of the Southern Ice, they trade with the whaler’s crew; 

Their women have many ribbons, but their tents are torn and few. 

But the People of the Elder Ice, beyond the white man’s ken — 

Their spears are made of the narwhal-horn, and they are the last of the 
Men! 

Quiquern. 


When ye say to Tabaqui, “My Brother!” when ye call the Hyena to meat, 
Ye may cry the Full Truce with Jacala-the Belly that runs on four feet. 
The Undertakers. 


The night we felt the earth would move 
We stole and plucked him by the hand, 

Because we loved him with the love 
That knows but cannot understand. 


And when the roaring hillside broke, 
And all our world fell down in rain, 

We saved him, we the Little Folk; 
But lo! he does not come again! 


Mourn now, we saved him for the sake 
Of such poor love as wild ones may. 
Mourn ye! Our brother will not wake, 
And his own kind drive us away! 
The Miracle of Purun Bhagat. 


The Junk and the Dhow 


“An Unqualified Pilot” 

Once a pair of savages found a stranded tree. 
(One-piecee stick -pidgin — two piecee man. 

Straddle-um-paddle-um-push -um off to sea. 
That way Foleign Debbil-boat began.) 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any shape of sailing-craft was known, 

The Junk and Dhow had a stern and a bow, 
And a mast and a sail of their own — ahoy! alone! 
As they crashed across the Oceans on their own! 


Once there was a pirate-ship, being blown ashore — 
(Plitty soon pilum up, s’posee no can tack.. 
Seven-piecee stlong man pullum sta’boa’d oar. 
That way bling her head alound and sail-o back.) 
But before, and before, an ever so long before 
Grand Commander Noah took the wheel, 
The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow, 
Had rudders reaching deep below their keel — ahoy! akeel! 
As they laid the Eastern Seas beneath their keel! 


Once there was galliot yawing in a tide. 
(Too much foolee side-slip. How can stop? 
Man catchee tea box lid — lasha longaside. 
That way make her plenty glip and sail first-chop.) 
But before and before, and ever so long before 
And such contrivances were used, 
The whole Confucian sea-board had standardized the lee-board. 
And hauled it up or dropped it as they choosed — or chose — or 
chused! 
According to the weather, when they cruised! 


Once there was a caravel in a beam-sea roll — 
(Ca’qo shiftee — alla dliftee-no can livee long. 
S’posum’ nail-o boa’d acloss — makee ploper hol’? 


That way ca’go sittum still, an’ ship mo’ stlong.) 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any square-rigged vessel hove in sight, 

The Canton deep-sea craft carried bulkheads fore and aft, 
And took good care to keep ‘em water-tight-atite-atite! 
From Amboyna to the Great Australian Bight! 


Once there was a sailor-man singing just this way — 
(Too muchee yowl-o, sickum best flend! 
Singee all-same pullee lope — haul and belay! 
Hully up and coilum down an’ — bite off end!) 
But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any sort of chanty crossed our lips, 
The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow, 
Were the Mother and the Father of all Ships — ahoy! — a’ships 
And of half the new inventions in our Ships! 
From Tarifa to Formosa in our Ships! 
From Socotra to Selankhor of the windlass and the anchor, 
And the Navigators Compass in our Ships — ahoy! — our Ships! 
(O, hully up and coilum down and — bite — off — end!) 


Justice 


October, 1918 


Across a world where all men grieve 
And grieving strive the more, 

The great days range like tides and leave 
Our dead on every shore. 

Heavy the load we undergo, 

And our own hands prepare, 

If we have parley with the foe, 

The load our sons must bear. 


Before we loose the word 

That bids new worlds to birth, 

Needs must we loosen first the sword 
Of Justice upon earth; 

Or else all else is vain 

Since life on earth began, 

And the spent world sinks back again 
Hopeless of God and Man. 


A People and their King 

Through ancient sin grown strong, 
Because they feared no reckoning 
Would set no bound to wrong; 
But now their hour is past, 

And we who bore it find 

Evil Incarnate hell at last 

To answer to mankind. 


For agony and spoil 

Of nations beat to dust, 

For poisoned air and tortured soil 
And cold, commanded lust, 

And every secret woe 


The shuddering waters saw. 
Willed and fulfilled by high and low. 
Let them relearn the Low. 


That when the dooms are read, 

Not high nor low shall say:-- 

" My haughty or my humble head 
Was saved me in this day." 

That, till the end of time, 

Their remnant shall recall 

Their fathers old, confederate crime 
Availed them not at all. 


That neither schools nor priests, 
Nor Kings may build again 

A people with the heart of beasts 
Made wise concerning men. 
Whereby our dead shall sleep 

In honour, unbetrayed, 

And we in faith and honour keep 
That peace for which they paid. 


The Justice’s Tale 


Chauser 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


With them there rode a lustie Engineere 

Wel skilled to handel everich waie her geere, 

Hee was soe wise ne man colde showe him naught 
And out of Paris was hys learnynge brought. 
Frontlings mid brazen wheeles and wandes he sat, 
And on hys heade he bare an leathern hat. 

Hee was soe certaine of his governance, 

That, by the Road, he tooke everie chaunce. 

For simple people and for lordlings eke 

Hee wolde not bate a del but onlie squeeke 
Behinde their backes on an horne hie 

Until they crope into a piggestie. 

He was more wood than bull in china-shoppe, 
And yet for cowes and dogges wolde hee stop, 
Not our of Marcie but for Preudence-sake — 
Than hys dependaunce ever was hys brake. 


Just So Stories 


When the cabin port-holes are dark and green 

Because of the seas outside; 

When the ship goes wop (with a wiggle between) 
And the steward falls into the soup-tureen, 
And trunks begin to slide; 
When Nursey lies on the floor in a heap, 
And Mummy tells you to let her sleep, 

And you aren’t waked or washed or dressed, 
Why, then you will know (if you haven’t guessed) 
You’re “Fifty North and Forty West!” 

How the Whale Got His Throat 


The Camel’s hump is an ugly lump 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 

But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 


Kiddies and grown-ups too-00-00, 

If we haven’t enough to do-oo-o0, 
We get the hump — 
Cameelious hump — 

The hump that is black and blue! 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly head, 
And a snarly-yarly voice. 

We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we growl 
At our bath and our boots and our toys; 


And there ought to be a corner for me 

(And I know’ there is one for you) 
When we get the hump — 
Cameelious hump — 

The hump that is black and blue! 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire; 


And then you will find that the sun and the wind, 
And the Djinn of the Garden too, 

Have lifted the hump — 

The horrible hump — 
The hump that is black and blue! 


I get it as well as you-00-00 — 
If I haven’t enough to do-oo0-oo! 
We all get hump — 
Cameelious hump — 
Kiddies and grown-ups too! 
How the Camel Got His Hump 


I am the Most Wise Baviaan, saying in most wice tones, 

“Let us melt into the landscape — just us two by our lones.” 

People have come — in a carriage — calling. But Mummy is there.... 

Yes, I can go if you take me — Nurse says she don’t care. 

Let’s go up to the pig-styes and sit on the farmyard rails! 

Let’s say things to the bunnies, and watch ‘em skitter their tails! 

Let’s’-oh, anything, daddy, so long as it’s you and me, 

And going truly exploring, and not being in till tea! 

Here’s your boots (I’ve brought ‘em), and here’s your cap and stick, 

And here’s your pipe and tobacco. Oh, come along out of it — quick! 
How the Leopard Got His Spots. 


I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew); 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
I send them over land and sea, 
I send them east and west; 
But after they have worked for me, 
I give them all a rest. 


I let them rest from nine till five, 
For I am busy then, 

As well as breakfast, lunch and tea, 
For they are hungry men. 

But different folk have different views. 
I know a person small — 

She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! 


She sends ‘em abroad on her own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes — 
One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys! 
The Elephant’s Child. 


This is the mouth-filling song of the race that was run by a Boomer. 
Run in a single burst — only event of its kind — 

Started by Big God Nqong from Warrigaborrigarooma, 

Old Man Kangaroo first, Yellow-Dog Dingo behind. 


Kangaroo bounded away, his back-legs working like pistons — 
Bounded from morning till dark, twenty-five feet at a bound. 
Yellow-Dog Dingo lay like a yellow cloud in the distance — 
Much too busy to bark. My! but they covered the ground! 


Nobody knows where they went, or followed the track that they flew in, 
For that Continent hadn’t been given a name. 

They ran thirty degrees from Torres Straits to Leeuwin 

(Look at the Atlas), please then they ran back as they came. 


S’posing you could trot from Adelaide to the Pacific 
For an afternoon’s run — half what these gentlemen did — 
You would feel rather hot, but your legs would develop terrific — 
Yes, my importunate son, you’d be a Marvellous Kid! 
The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo 


I’ve never sailed the Amazon, 
I’ve never reached Brazil; 
But the Don and Magdalena, 
They can go there when they will! 


Yes, weekly from Southampton 
Great steamers, white and gold, 

Go rolling down to Rio 

(Roll down — roll down to Rio! ). 
And Pd like to roll to Rio 

Some day before I’m old! 


I’ve never seen a Jaguar, 
Nor yet an Armadill — 

He’s dilloing in his armour, 
And I s’pose I never will, 


Unless I go to Rio 
These wonders to behold — 
Roll down — roll down to Rio — 
Roll really down to Rio! 
Oh, I’d love to roll to Rio 
Some day before I’m old! 
The Beginning of the Armadilloes. 


China-going P. & 0.’s 

Pass Pau Amma’s playground close, 
And his Pusat Tasek lies 

Near the track of most B.I.’s. 
N.Y.K. and N.D.L. 

Know Pau Amma’s home as well 
As the Fisher of the Sea knows 
“Bens,” M.M.’s and Rubattinos. 
But (and this is rather queer) 
A.T.L.’s can not come here; 

0. and 0. and D.0.A. 


Must go round another way. 
Orient, Anchor, Bibby, Hall, 
Never go that way at all. 

U.C.S. would have a fit 

If it found itself on it. 

And if “Beavers” took their cargoes 
To Penang instead of Lagos, 

Or a fat Shaw-Savill bore 
Passengers to Singapore, 

Or a White Star were to try a 
Little trip to Sourabaya, 

Or a B.S.A. went on 

Past Natal to Cheribon, 

The great Mr. Lloyds would come 
With a wire and drag them home! 


You will know what my riddle means 
When you’ve eaten mangosteens. 
The Crab That Played with the Sea 


Pussy can sit by the fire and sing, 
Pussy can climb a tree, 
Or play with a silly old cork and string 
To ‘muse herself, not me. 
But I like Binkie my dog, because 
He knows how to behave; 
So, Binkie’s the same as the First Friend was, 
And I am the Man in the Cave! 


Pussy will play Man-Friday till 
It’s time to wet her paw 

And make her walk on the window-sill 
(For the footprint Crusoe saw); 

Then she fluffles her tail and mews, 
And scratches and won’t attend. 

But Binkie will play whatever I choose, 


And he is my true First Friend! 


Pussy will rub my knees with her head 
Pretending she loves me hard; 

But the very minute I go to my bed 
Pussy runs out in the yard, 

And there she stays till the morning-light; 
So I know it is only pretend; 

But Binkie, he snores at my feet all night, 
And he is my Firstest Friend! 

The Cat That Walked by Himself 


This Uninhabited Island 
Is near Cape Gardafui; 
But it’s hot — too hot — off Suez 
For the likes of you and me 
Ever to go in a P. & 0. 
To call on the Cake Parsee. 
How the Rhinoceros got His Skin 


There was never a Queen like Balkis, 
From here to the wide world’s end; 
But Balkis talked to a butterfly 
As you would talk to a friend. 


There was never a King like Solomon, 
Not since the world began; 

But Solomon talked to a butterfly 
As aman would talk to a man. 


She was Queen of Sabea — 
And he was Asia’s Lord — 
But they both of ‘em talked to butterflies 
When they took their walks abroad! 
The Butterfly That Stamped. 


Kim 


Unto whose use the pregnant suns are poised, 
With idiot moons and stars retracting stars? 

Creep thou between — thy coming’s all unnoised. 
Heaven hath her high, as Earth her baser, wars. 
Heir to these tumults, this affright, that fray 

(By Adam’s, fathers’, own, sin bound alway); 
Peer up, draw out thy horoscope and say 

Which planet mends thy threadbare fate, or mars. 


The King 


“Farewell, Romance!” the Cave-men said; 
“With bone well carved He went away, 
Flint arms the ignoble arrowhead, 
And jasper tips the spear to-day. 
Changed are the Gods of Hunt and Dance, 
And He with these. Farewell, Romance!” 


“Farewell, Romance!” the Lake-folk sighed; 
“We lift the weight of flatling years; 
The caverns of the mountain-side 
Hold him who scorns our hutted piers. 
Lost hills whereby we dare not dwell, 
Guard ye his rest. Romance, farewell!” 
“Farewell, Romance!” the Soldier spoke; 
“By sleight of sword we may not win, 
But scuffle ‘mid uncleanly smoke 
Of arquebus and culverin. 
Honour is lost, and none may tell 
Who paid good blows. Romance, farewell!” 
“Farewell, Romance!” the Traders cried; 
“Our keels have lain with every sea; 
The dull-returning wind and tide 
Heave up the wharf where we would be; 
The known and noted breezes swell 
Our trudging sails. Romance, farewell!” 
“Good-bye, Romance!” the Skipper said; 
“He vanished with the coal we burn. 
Our dial marks full-steam ahead, 
Our speed is timed to half a turn. 
Sure as the ferried barge we ply 
“Twixt port and port. Romance, good-bye!” 


“Romance!” the season-tickets mourn, 
“He never ran to catch His train, 
But passed with coach and guard and horn — 
And left the local — late again!” 
Confound Romance!... And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


His hand was on the lever laid, 
His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His fog-horn cut the reeking Banks; 
By dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless laboured still! 


Robed, crowned and throned, He wove His spell, 
Where heart-blood beat or hearth-smoke curled, 
With unconsidered miracle, 
Hedged in a backward-gazing world; 
Then taught His chosen bard to say: 
“Our King was with us — yesterday!” 


The King and the Sea 


17TH JULY 1935 

After His Realms and States were moved 

To bare their hearts to the King they loved, 
Tendering themselves in homage and devotion, 
The Tide Wave up the Channel spoke 

To all those eager, exultant folk:- 

“Hear now what Man was given you by the Ocean! 


“There was no thought of Orb or Crown 

When the single wooden chest went down 

To the steering-flat, and the careless Gunroom haled him 
To learn by ancient and bitter use, 

How neither Favour nor Excuse, 

Nor aught save his sheer self henceforth availed him. 


“There was no talk of birth or rank 

By the slung hammock or scrubbed plank 

In the steel-grated prisons where 1 cast him; 

But niggard hours and a narrow space 

For rest-and the naked light on his face- 

While the ship’s traffic flowed, unceasing, past him. 


“Thus I schooled him to go and come- 

To speak at the word-at a sign be dumb; 

To stand to his task, not seeking others to aid him; 
To share in honour what praise might fall 

For the task accomplished, and-over all- 

To swallow rebuke in silence. Thus I made him. 


“T loosened every mood of the deep 

On him, a child and sick for sleep, 

Through the long watches that no time can measure, 
When I drove him, deafened and choked and blind, 
At the wave-tops cut and spun by the wind; 


Lashing him, face and eyes, with my displeasure. 


“T opened him all the guile of the seas- 

Their sullen, swift-sprung treacheries, 

To be fought, or forestalled, or dared, or dismissed with laughter. 
I showed him Worth by Folly concealed, 

And the flaw in the soul that a chance revealed 
(Lessons remembered-to bear fruit thereafter). 
“I dealt him Power beneath his hand, 

For trial and proof, with his first Command- 
Himself alone, and no man to gainsay him. 

On him the End, the Means, and the Word, 
And the harsher judgment if he erred, 
And-outboard-Ocean waiting to betray him. 


“Wherefore, when he came to be crowned, 

Strength in Duty held him bound, 

So that not Power misled nor ease ensnared him 

Who had spared himself no more than his seas had spared him 
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After His Lieges, in all His Lands, 

Had laid their hands between His hands, 

And His ships thundered service and devotion, 
The Tide Wave, ranging the Planet, spoke 

On all Our foreshores as it broke:- 

“Know now what Man 1 gave you-I, the Ocean!” 


The Kingdom 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 
And the State is thus and thus; 

Our legions wait at the Palace gate — 
Little it profits us. 

Now we are come to our Kingdom! 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 

And the Crown is ours to take — 

With a naked sword at the Council board, 
And under the throne the snake. 

Now we are come to our Kingdom! 


Now we are come for our Kingdom, 
And the Realm is ours by right, 

With shame and fear for our daily cheer, 
And heaviness at night. 

Now we are come to our Kingdom! 


Now we are come to our Kingdom, 

But my love’s eyelids fall. 

All that I wrought for, all that I fought for, 
Delight her nothing at all. 

My crown is of withered leaves, 

For she sits in the dust and grieves. 

Now we are come for our Kingdom! 


The King’s Job 


The Tudor Monarchy 


Once on a time was a King anxious to understand 

What was the wisest thing a man could do for his land. 

Most of his population hurried to answer the question, 

Each with a long oration, each with a new suggestion. 

They interrupted his meals — he wasn’t safe in his bed from ‘em — 

They hung round his neck and heels, and at last His Majesty fled from ‘em. 
He put on a leper’s cloak (people leave lepers alone), 

Out of the window he broke, and abdicated his throne. 

All that rapturous day, while his Court and his ministers mourned him, 

He danced on his own highway till his own Policeman warned him. 

Gay and cheerful he ran (lepers don’t cheer as a rule) 

Till he found a philosopher-man teaching an infant-school. 

The windows were open wide, the King sat down on the grass, 

And heard the children inside reciting “Our King is an ass.” 

The King popped in his head: “Some people would call this treason, 

But I think you are right,” he said; “Will you kindly give me your reason?” 
Lepers in school are as rare as kings with a leper’s dress on, 

But the class didn’t stop or stare; it calmly went on with the lesson: 

“The wisest thing, we suppose, that a man can do for his land. 

Is the work that lies under his nose, with the tools that lie under his hand.” 
The King whipped off his cloak, and stood in his crown before ‘em. 

He said: “My dear little folk, Ex ore parvulorum — .” 

(Which is Latin for “Children know more than grown-ups would credit” ) 
You have shown me the road to go, and I propose to tread it.” 

Back to his Kingdom he ran, and issued a Proclamation, 

“Let every living man return to his occupation!” 

Then he explained to the mob who cheered in his palace and round it, 
“T’ve been to look for a job, and Heaven be praised I’ve found it!” 


The King’s Pilgrimage 


1922 

King George V’s Visit to War Semeteries In France 
OUR King went forth on pilgrimage 

His prayers and vows to pay 

To them that saved our heritage 

And cast their own away. 


And there was little show of pride, 

Or prows of belted steel, 

For the clean-swept oceans every side 
Lay free to every keel. 


And the first land he found, it was shoal and banky ground- 
Where the broader seas begin, 

And a pale tide grieving at the broken harbour-mouth 
Where they worked the death-ships in. 


And there was neither gull on the wing, 

Nor wave that could not tell 

Of the bodies that were buckled in the life-buoy’s ring 
That slid from swell to swell. 


All that they had they gave-they gave; and they shall not return, 
For these are those that have no grave where any heart may mourn. 


And the next land he found, it was low and hollow ground- 
Where once the cities stood, 

But the man-high thistle had been master of it all, 

Or the bulrush by the flood. 


And there was neither blade of grass, 
Nor lone star in the sky, 

But shook to see some spirit pass 
And took its agony. 


And the next land he found, it was bare and hilly ground- 
Where once the bread-corn grew, 

But the fields were cankered and the water was defiled, 
And the trees were riven through. 


And there was neither paved highway, 

Nor secret path in the wood, 

But had borne its weight of the broken clay 
And darkened ‘neath the blood. 


Father and mother they put aside, and the nearer love also- 
An hundred thousand men that died whose graves shall no man know. 


And the last land he found, it was fair and level ground 
About a carven stone, 

And a stark Sword brooding on the bosom of the Cross 
Where high and low are one. 


And there was grass and the living trees, 

And the flowers of the spring, 

And there lay gentlemen from out of all the seas 
That ever called him King. 


‘Twixt Nieuport sands and the eastward lands where the Four 
Red Rivers spring, 
Five hundred thousand gentlemen of those that served their King 


All that they had they gave-they gave- 
In sure and single faith. 

There can no knowledge reach the grave 
To make them grudge their death 

Save only if they understood 

That, after all was done, 

We they redeemed denied their blood 
And mocked the gains it won. 


The King’s Task 


1902 

Enlarged from “Traffics and Discoveries” 

After the sack of the City, when Rome was sunk to a name, 

In the years that the lights were darkened, or ever St. Wilfrid came, 
Low on the borders of Britain (the ancient poets sing) 

Between the Cliff and the Forest there ruled a Saxon King. 
Stubborn all were his people from cottar to overlord — 

Not to be cowed by the cudgel, scarce to be schooled by the sword; 
Quick to turn at their pleasure, cruel to cross in their mood, 

And set on paths of their choosing as the hogs of Andred’s Wood. 
Laws they made in the Witan — the laws of flaying and fine — 
Common, loppage and pannage, the theft and the track of kine — 
Statutes of tun and of market for the fish and the malt and the meal — 
The tax on the Bramber packhorse and the tax on the Hastings keel. 
Over the graves of the Druids and under the wreck of Rome, 
Rudely but surely they bedded the plinth of the days to come. 
Behind the feet of the Legions and before the Norseman’s ire 
Rudely but greatly begat they the framing of State and Shire. 
Rudely but deeply they laboured, and their labour stands till now, 

If we trace on our ancient headlands the twist of their eight-ox plough.... 
There came a king from Hamtun, by Bosenham he came, 

He filled Use with slaughter, and Lewes he gave to flame. 

He smote while they sat in the Witan — sudden he smote and sore, 
That his fleet was gathered at Selsea ere they mustered at Cymen’s Ore. 
Blithe went the Saxons to battle, by down and wood and mere, 

But thrice the acorns ripened ere the western mark was clear. 
Thrice was the beechmast gathered, and the Beltane fires burned 
Thrice, and the beeves were salted thrice ere the host returned. 
They drove that king from Hamtun, by Bosenham o’erthrown, 

Our of Rugnor to Wilton they made his land their own. 

Camps they builded at Gilling, at Basing and Alresford, 

But wrath abode in the Saxons from cottar to overlord. 

Wrath at the weary war-game, at the foe that snapped and ran, 
Wolf-wise feigning and flying, and wolf-wise snatching his man. 
Wrath for their spears unready, their levies new to the blade — 
Shame for the helpless sieges and the scornful ambuscade. 


At hearth and tavern and market, wherever the tale was told, 

Shame and wrath had the Saxons because of their boasts of old. 

And some would drink and deny it, and some would pray and atone; 

But the most part, after their anger, avouched that the sin was their own. 
Wherefore, girding together, up to the Witan they came, 

And as they had shouldered their bucklers so did they shoulder their blame; 
(For that was the wont of the Saxons, the ancient poets sing), 

And first they spoke in the Witan and then they spoke to the King: 
“Edward King of the Saxons, thou knowest from sire to son, 

“One is the King and his People — in gain and ungain one. 

“Count we the gain together. With doubtings and spread dismays 

“We have broken a foolish people — but after many days. 

“Count we the loss together. Warlocks hampered our arms. 

“We were tricked as by magic, we were turned as by charms. 

“We went down to the battle and the road was plain to keep, 

“But our angry eyes were holden, and we struck as they strike in sleep — 
“Men new shaken from slumber, sweating with eyes a-stare 

“Little blows uncertain, dealt on the useless air. 

“Also a vision betrayed us and a lying tale made bold, 

“That we looked to hold what we had not and to have what we did not hold: 
That a shield should give us shelter — that a sword should give us power 
A shield snatched up at a venture and a hilt scarce handled an hour: 

“That being rich in the open, we should be strong in the close — 

“And the Gods would sell us a cunning for the day that we met our foes. 
“This was the work of wizards, but not with our foe they bide, 

“In our own camp we took them, and their names are Sloth and Pride. 
“Our pride was before the battle, our sloth ere we lifted spear: 

“But hid in the heart of the people, as the fever hides in the mere: 
“Waiting only the war-game, the heat of the strife to rise 

“As the ague fumes round Oxeney when the rotting reed-bed dries. 

“But now we are purged of that fever — cleansed by the letting of blood, 
“Something leaner of body — something keener of mood. 

“And the men new — freed from the levies return to the fields again, 
“Matching a hundred battles, cottar and lord and thane; 

“And they talk loud in the temples where the ancient war- gods are; 
“They thumb and mock and belittle the holy harness of war. 

“They jest at the sacred chariots, the robes and the gilded staff. 

“These things fill them with laughter, they lean on their spears and laugh. 


“The men grown old in the war-game, hither and thither they range — 
“And scorn and laughter together are sire and dam of change; 

“And change may be good or evil — but we know not what it will bring; 
“Therefore our King must teach us. That is thy task, 0 King!” 


Kitchener’s School 


1898 


Being a translation of the song that was made by a Mohammedan 
schoolmaster of Bengal Infantry (some time on service at Suakim) 

when he heard that Kitchener was taking money from the English to 

build a Madrissa for Hubshees — or a college for the Sudanese at 
Khartoum. 


OH, HUBSHEE, carry your shoes in your hand and bow your head on your 
breast! This is the message of Kitchener who did not break you in jest. It 
was permitted to him to fulfil the long-appointed years; Reaching the end 
ordained of old over your dead Emirs. He stamped only before your walls, 
and the Tomb ye knew was dust: He gathered up under his armpits all the 
swords of your trust: He set a guard on your granaries, securing the weak 
from the strong: He said: — “ Go work the waterwheels that were abolished 
so long.” He said: — “Go safely, being abased. I have accomplished my 
vow.” That was the mercy of Kitchener. Cometh his madness now! He does 
not desire as ye desire, nor devise as ye devise: He is preparing a second 
host — an army to make you wise. Not at the mouth of his clean-lipped 
guns shall ye learn his name again, But letter by letter, from Kaf to Kaf, at 
the mouths of his chosen men. He has gone back to his own city, not 
seeking presents or bribes, But openly asking the English for money to buy 
you Hakims and scribes. Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle and have no 
right to live, He begs for money to bring you learning — and all the English 
give. It is their treasure — it is their pleasure — thus are their hearts 
inclined: For Allah created the English mad — the maddest of all mankind! 
They do not consider the Meaning of Things; they consult not creed nor 
clan. Behold, they clap the slave on the back, and behold, he ariseth a man! 
They terribly carpet the earth with dead, and before their cannon cool, They 
walk unarmed by twos and threes to call the living to school. How is this 
reason (which is their reason) to judge a scholar’s worth, By casting a ball 
at three straight sticks and defending the same with a fourth? But this they 
do (which is doubtless a spell) and other matters more strange, Until, by the 
operation of years, the hearts of their scholars change: Till these make come 
and go great boats or engines upon the rail (But always the English watch 


near by to prop them when they fail); Till these make laws of their own 
choice and Judges of their own blood; And all the mad English obey the 
Judges and say that that Law is good. Certainly they were mad from of old; 
but I think one new thing, That the magic whereby they work their magic 
— wherefrom their fortunes spring — May be that they show all peoples 
their magic and ask no price in return. Wherefore, since ye are bond to that 
magic, O Hubshee, make haste and learn! Certainly also is Kitchener mad. 
But one sure thing I know — If he who broke you be minded to teach you, 
to his Madrissa go! Go, and carry your shoes in your hand and bow your 
head on your breast, For he who did not slay you in sport, he will not teach 
you in jest. 


The Ladies 


I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it; 
I’ve rouged an’ I’ve ranged in my time; 
I’ve ‘ad my pickin’ o’ seethearts, 
An’ four o’ the lot was prime. 
One was an ‘arf-caste widow, 
One was awoman at Prome, 
One was the wife of a jemadar-sais 
An’ one is a girl at ‘ome. 


Now I arent no ‘and with the ladies, 
For, takin’ ‘em all along, 

You never can say till you’ve tried ‘em, 
An’ then you are like to be wrong. 

There’s times when you’ll think that you mightn‘t, 
There’s times when you’ll know that you might; 

But the things you will learn from the Yellow an’ Brown, 
They’ll ‘elp you a lot with the White! 


I was a young un at ‘Oogli, 
Shy as a girl to begin; 
Aggie de Castrer she made me, 
An’ Aggie was clever as sin; 
Older than me, but my first un — 
More like a mother she were — 
Showed me the way to promotion an’ pay, 
An’ I learned about women from ‘er! 


Then I was ordered to Burma, 
Actin’ in charge o’ Bazar, 
An’ I got me a tiddy live ‘eathen 
Through buyin’ supplies off ‘er pa. 
Funny an’ yellow an’ faithful — 
Doll in a teacup she were — 
But we lived on the square, like a true-married pair, 
An’ I learned about women from ‘er! 


Then we was shifted to Neemuch 
(Or I might ha’ been keepin’ ‘er now), 
An’ I took with a shiny she-devil, 
The wife of a nigger at Mhow; 
“Taught me the gipsy-folks’ bolee; 
Kind o’ volcano she were, 
For she knifed me one night ‘cause I wished she was white, 
And I learned about women from ‘er! 


Then I come ‘ome in a trooper, 
‘Long of a kid 0’ sixteen — 
‘Girl from a convent at Meerut, 
The straightest I ever ‘ave seen. 
Love at first sight was ‘er trouble, 
She didn’t know what it were; 
An’ I wouldn’t do such, ‘cause I liked ‘er too much, 
But — I learned about women from ‘er! 


I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it, 
An’ now I must pay for my fun, 
For the more you ‘ave known o’ the others 
The less will you settle to one; 
An’ the end of it’s sittin’ and thinking’, 
Ar’ dreamin’ Hell-fires to see; 
So be warned by my lot (which I know you will not), 
An’ learn about women from me! 


What did the Colonel’s Lady think? 
Nobody never knew. 

Somebody asked the Sergeant's Wife, 
An’ she told ‘em true! 

When you get to a man in the case, 
They’re like as a row of pins — 

For the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins! 


Lady Geraldine’s Hardship 


E.B. Browning 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 

I turned — Heaven knows we women turn too much 
To broken reeds, mistaken so for pine 

That shame forbids confession — a handle I turned 
(The wrong one, said the agent afterwards) 

And so flung clean across your English street 
Through the shrill-tinkling glass of the shop-front-paused, 
Artemis mazed ‘mid gauds to catch a man, 

And piteous baby-caps and christening-gowns, 

The worse for being worn on the radiator. 


My cousin Romney judged me from the bench: 
Propounding one sleek forty-shillinged law 

That takes no count of the Woman’s oversoul. 

I should have entered, purred he, by the door — 
The man’s retort — the open obvious door — 

And since I chose not, he — not he — could change 
The man’s rule, not the Woman’s, for the case. 

Ten pounds or seven days... Just that... I paid! 


The Lament of the Border Cattle Thief 


O woe is me for the merry life 

I led beyond the Bar, 

And a treble woe for my winsome wife 
That weeps at Shalimar. 


They have taken away my long jezail, 
My shield and sabre fine, 

And heaved me into the Central jail 
For lifting of the kine. 


The steer may low within the byre, 
The Jat may tend his grain, 

But there’ll be neither loot nor fire 
Till I come back again. 


And God have mercy on the Jat 
When once my fetters fall, 

And Heaven defend the farmer’s hut 
When I am loosed from thrall. 


It’s woe to bend the stubborn back 
Above the grinching quern, 

It’s woe to hear the leg-bar clack 
And jingle when I turn! 


But for the sorrow and the shame, 
The brand on me and mine, 

Ill pay you back in leaping flame 
And loss of the butchered kine. 


For every cow I spared before 

In charity set free, 

If I may reach my hold once more 
I'll reive an honest three. 


For every time I raised the low 

That scared the dusty plain, 

By sword and cord, by torch and tow 
Pll light the land with twain! 


Ride hard, ride hard to Abazai, 
Young Sahib with the yellow hair — 
Lie close, lie close as khuttucks lie, 
Fat herds below Bonair! 


The one PII shoot at twilight-tide, 

At dawn Pll drive the other; 

The black shall mourn for hoof and hide, 
The white man for his brother. 


‘Tis war, red war, Pll give you then, 

War till my sinews fail; 

For the wrong you have done to a chief of men, 
And a thief of the Zukka Kheyl. 


And if I fall to your hand afresh 

I give you leave for the sin, 

That you cram my throat with the foul pig’s flesh, 
And swing me in the skin! 


The Land 
“Friendly book” — A Diversity of Creatures 


When Julius Fabricius, Sub-Prefect of the Weald, 

In the days of Diocletian owned our Lower River-field, 

He called to him Hobdenius-a Briton of the Clay, 

Saying: “What about that River-piece for layin” in to hay?” 


And the aged Hobden answered: “I remember as a lad 

My father told your father that she wanted dreenin’ bad. 

An’ the more that you neeglect her the less yov’ll get her clean. 
Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but, if I was you, I’d dreen.” 


So they drained it long and crossways in the lavish Roman style — 

Still we find among the river-drift their flakes of ancient tile, 

And in drouthy middle August, when the bones of meadows 
show, 

We can trace the lines they followed sixteen hundred years ago. 


Then Julius Fabricius died as even Prefects do, 

And after certain centuries, Imperial Rome died too. 

Then did robbers enter Britain from across the Northern main 
And our Lower River-field was won by Ogier the Dane. 


Well could Ogier work his war-boat — well could Ogier wield his 
brand — 

Much he knew of foaming waters — not so much of farming land. 

So he called to him a Hobden of the old unaltered blood, 

Saying: “What about that River-piece; she doesn’t look no good?” 


And that aged Hobden answered “‘Tain’t for me not interfere. 
But I’ve known that bit o° meadow now for five and fifty year. 
Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but I’ve proved it time on ‘ time, 
If you want to change her nature you have got to give her lime!” 


Ogier sent his wains to Lewes, twenty hours’ solemn walk, 

And drew back great abundance of the cool, grey, healing chalk. 

And old Hobden spread it broadcast, never heeding what was 
in’t. — 

Which is why in cleaning ditches, now and then we find a flint. 


Ogier died. His sons grew English-Anglo-Saxon was their name — 
Till out of blossomed Normandy another pirate came; 

For Duke William conquered England and divided with his men, 
And our Lower River-field he gave to William of Warenne. 


But the Brook (you know her habit) rose one rainy autumn night 
And tore down sodden flitches of the bank to left and right. 

So, said William to his Bailiff as they rode their dripping rounds: 
“Hob, what about that River-bit — the Brook’s got up no bounds? “ 


And that aged Hobden answered: “‘Tain’t my business to advise, 
But ye might ha’ known ‘twould happen from the way the valley 
lies. 
Where ye can’t hold back the water you must try and save the 
sile. 
Hev it jest as you’ve a mind to, but, if I was you, I’d spile!” 


They spiled along the water-course with trunks of willow-trees, 
And planks of elms behind ‘em and immortal oaken knees. 
And when the spates of Autumn whirl the gravel-beds away 
You can see their faithful fragments, iron-hard in iron clay. 


Georgii Quinti Anno Sexto, I, who own the River-field, 

Am fortified with title-deeds, attested, signed and sealed, 
Guaranteeing me, my assigns, my executors and heirs 

All sorts of powers and profits which-are neither mine nor theirs, 


I have rights of chase and warren, as my dignity requires. 

I can fish-but Hobden tickles — I can shoot — but Hobden wires. 
I repair, but he reopens, certain gaps which, men allege, 

Have been used by every Hobden since a Hobden swapped a 


hedge. 


Shall I dog his morning progress o’er the track-betraying dew? 
Demand his dinner-basket into which my pheasant flew? 
Confiscate his evening faggot under which my conies ran, 

And summons him to judgment? I would sooner summons Pan. 


His dead are in the churchyard — thirty generations laid. 

Their names were old in history when Domesday Book was made; 
And the passion and the piety and prowess of his line 

Have seeded, rooted, fruited in some land the Law calls mine. 


Not for any beast that burrows, not for any bird that flies, 

Would I lose his large sound council, miss his keen amending 
eyes. 

He is bailiff, woodman, wheelwright, field-surveyor, engineer, 

And if flagrantly a poacher — ’tain’t for me to interfere. 


“Hob, what about that River-bit?” I turn to him again, 

With Fabricius and Ogier and William of Warenne. 

“Hev it jest as you’ve a mind to, but”-and here he takes com- 
mand. 

For whoever pays the taxes old Mus’ Hobden owns the land. 


The Landau 


Praed 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
There was a landau deep and wide, 
Cushioned for Sleep’s own self to sit on — 
The glory of the country-side 
From Tanner’s End to Marlow Ditton. 
John of the broad and brandied cheek 
(Well I recall its eau-de-vie hues! ) 
Drove staid Sir Ralph five days a week 
At speeds which we considered Jehu’s.... 


But now’ poor John sleeps very sound, 
And neither hears nor smells the fuss 
Of the young Squire’s nine-hundred-pound — 
Er-Mors communis omnibus. 
And I who in my daily stroll 
Observe the reckless chauffeur crowd her, 
Laudator temporis, extol 
The times before the Act allowed her. 


The Last Chantey 


“And there was no more sea.” 


Thus said The Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim 
Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree: 


“Lo! Earth has passed away 


On the smoke of Judgment Day. 
That Our word may be established shall We gather up the sea?” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 
“Plague upon the hurricane that made us furl and flee! 
But the war is done between us, 


In the deep the Lord hath seen us — 
Our bones we’Il leave the barracout’, and God may sink the sea!” 


Then said the soul of Judas that betray]\ed Him: 
“Lord, hast Thou forgotten Thy covenant with me? 


How once a year I go 


To cool me on the floe? 
And Ye take my day of mercy if Ye take away the sea!” 


Then said the soul of the Angel of the Off-shore Wind: 
(He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed breakers flee): 
“T have watch and ward to keep 


O’er Thy wonders on the deep, 
And Ye take mine honour from me if Ye take away the sea!” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 
“Nay, but we were angry, and a hasty folk are we! 
If we worked the ship together 


Till she foundered in foul weather, 
Are we babes that we should clamour for a vengeance on the sea?” 


Then said the souls of the slaves that men threw overboard: 


“Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band were we; 


But Thy arm was strong to save, 


And it touched us on the wave, 
And we drowsed the long tides idle till Thy Trumpets tore the sea.” 


Then cried the soul of the stout Apostle Paul to God: 
“Once we frapped a ship, and she laboured woundily. 
There were fourteen score of these, 


And they blessed Thee on their knees, 
When they learned Thy Grace and Glory under Malta by the sea!” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 
Plucking at their harps, and they plucked unhandily: 
“Our thumbs are rough and tarred, 


And the tune is something hard — 
May we lift a Deep-sea Chantey such as seamen use at sea?” 


Then said the souls of the gentlemen-adventurers — 
Fettered wrist to bar all for red iniquity: 
“Ho, we revel in our chains 


O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s; 
Heave or sink it, leave or drink it, we were masters of the sea!” 


Up spake the soul of a gray Gothavn ‘speckshioner — 
(He that led the flinching in the fleets of fair Dundee): 
“Oh, the ice-blink white and near, 


And the bowhead breaching clear! 
Will Ye whelm them all for wantonness that wallow in the sea?” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 
Crying: “Under Heaven, here is neither lead nor lee! 


Must we sing for evermore 


On the windless, glassy floor? 
Take back your golden fiddles and we’ || beat to open sea!” 


Then stooped the Lord, and He called the good sea up to Him, 
And ‘stablished his borders unto all eternity, 


That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure, 
They may enter into galleons and serve Him on the sea. 


Sun, wind, and cloud shall fail not from the face of it, 
Stinging, ringing spindrift, nor the fulmar flying free; 
And the ships shall go abroad 


To the Glory of the Lord 
Who heard the silly sailor-folk and gave them back their sea! 


The Last Department 


Twelve hundred million men are spread 
About this Earth, and I and You 
Wonder, when You and I are dead, 
“What will those luckless millions do?” 


None whole or clean, “ we cry, “or free from stain 
Of favour.” Wait awhile, till we attain 

The Last Department where nor fraud nor fools, 
Nor grade nor greed, shall trouble us again. 


Fear, Favour, or Affection — what are these 

To the grim Head who claims our services? 
I never knew a wife or interest yet 

Delay that pukka step, miscalled “decease”; 


When leave, long overdue, none can deny; 
When idleness of all Eternity 

Becomes our furlough, and the marigold 
Our thriftless, bullion-minting Treasury 


Transferred to the Eternal Settlement, 

Each in his strait, wood-scantled office pent, 
No longer Brown reverses Smith’s appeals, 

Or Jones records his Minute of Dissent. 


And One, long since a pillar of the Court, 

As mud between the beams thereof is wrought; 
And One who wrote on phosphates for the crops 

Is subject-matter of his own Report. 


These be the glorious ends whereto we pass — 
Let Him who Is, go call on Him who Was; 

And He shall see the mallie steals the slab 
For currie-grinder, and for goats the grass. 


A breath of wind, a Border bullet’s flight, 

A draught of water, or a horse’s firght — 
The droning of the fat Sheristadar 

Ceases, the punkah stops, and falls the night 


For you or Me. Do those who live decline 

The step that offers, or their work resign? 
Trust me, To-day’s Most Indispensables, 

Five hundred men can take your place or mine. 


* 


mallie — The cemetery gardener. 
Sheristadar — Clerk of the court. 


The Last Lap 


The Burning of the Sarah Sands 
From “Land and Sea Tales” (1919-1923) 
How do we know, by the bank-high river, 
Where the mired and sulky oxen wait, 
And it looks as though we might wait for ever, 
How do we know that the floods abate? 
There is no change in the current’s brawling — 
Louder and harsher the freshet scolds; 
Yet we can feel she is falling, falling 
And the more she threatens the less she holds, 
Down to the drift, with no word spoken, 
The wheel-chained wagons slither and slue.... 
Achtung! The back of the worst is broken! 
And — lash your leaders! — we’re through — we’re through! 


How do we know, when the port-fog holds us 
Moored and helpless, a mile from the pier, 

And the week-long summer smother enfolds us — 
How do we know it is going to clear? 

There is no break in the blindfold weather, 
But, one and another, about the bay, 

The unseen capstans clink together, 
Getting ready to up and away. 

A pennon whimpers — the breeze has found us — 
A headsail jumps through the thinning haze. 

The whole hull follows, till — broad around us — 
The clean-swept ocean says: “Go your ways!” 


How do we know, when the long fight rages, 
On the old, stale front that we cannot shake, 
And it looks as though we were locked for ages, 
How do we know they are going to break? 
There is no lull in the level firing, 
Nothing has shifted except the sun. 
Yet we can feel they are tiring, tiring — 


Yet we can tell they are ripe to run. 
Something wavers, and, while we wonder, 
Their centre-trenches are emptying out, 
And, before their useless flanks go under, 
Our guns have pounded retreat to rout! 


The Last Ode 


Nov. 27, 8 B.C. 

Horace, BK. V. Ode 31 

“The Eye of Allah” 

“From “Debits and Credits”(1919-1923) 

As WATCHERS couched beneath a Bantine oak, 
Hearing the dawn-wind stir, 

Know that the present strength of night is broke 
Though no dawn threaten her 

Till dawn’s appointed hour — so Virgil died, 
Aware of change at hand, and prophesied 


Change upon all the Eternal Gods had made 
And on the Gods alike — 

Fated as dawn but, as the dawn, delayed 
Till the just hour should strike — 


A Star new-risen above the living and dead; 

And the lost shades that were our loves restored 
As lovers, and for ever. So he said; 

Having received the word... 


Maecenas waits me on the Esquiline: 
Thither to-night go I... 

And shall this dawn restore us, Virgil mine 
To dawn? Beneath what sky? 


The Last of the Light Brigade 


1891 

There were thirty million English who talked of England’s might, 
There were twenty broken troopers who lacked a bed for the night. 
They had neither food nor money, they had neither service nor trade; 
They were only shiftless soldiers, the last of the Light Brigade. 


They felt that life was fleeting; they kuew not that art was long, 
That though they were dying of famine, they lived in deathless song. 
They asked for a little money to keep the wolf from the door; 

And the thirty million English sent twenty pounds and four! 


They laid their heads together that were scarred and lined and grey; 
Keen were the Russian sabres, but want was keener than they; 

And an old Troop-Sergeant muttered, “Let us go to the man who writes 
The things on Balaclava the kiddies at school recites.” 


They went without bands or colours, a regiment ten-file strong, 

To look for the Master-singer who had crowned them all in his song; 
And, waiting his servant’s order, by the garden gate they stayed, 

A desolate little cluster, the last of the Light Brigade. 


They strove to stand to attention, to straighen the toil-bowed back; 
They drilled on an empty stomach, the loose-knit files fell slack; 
With stooping of weary shoulders, in garments tattered and frayed, 
They shambled into his presence, the last of the Light Brigade. 


The old Troop-Sergeant was spokesman, and “Beggin’ your pardon,” he 
said, 

“You wrote o’ the Light Brigade, sir. Here’s all that isn’t dead. 

An’ it’s all come true what you wrote, sir, regardin’ the mouth of hell; 

For we’re all of us nigh to the workhouse, an’ we thought we’d call an’ tell. 


“No, thank you, we don’t want food, sir; but couldn’t you take an’ write 
A sort of ‘to be conbnued’ and ‘see next page’ o’the fight? 


We think that someone has blundered, an’ couldn’t you tell’em how? 
You wrote we were heroes once, sir. Please, write we are starving now.” 


The poor little army departed, limping and lean and forlorn. 

And the heart of the Master-singer grew hot with “the sconrn of scorn.” 
And he wrote for them wonderful verses that swept the land like flame, 

Till the fatted souls of the English were scourged with the thing called 
Shamme. 


O thirty million English that babble of England’s might, 

Behold there are twenty heroes who lack their food to-night; 

Our children’s children are lisping to “honour the charge they made — ” 
And we leave to the streets and the workhouse the charge of the Light 
Brigade! 


The Last Rhyme of True Thomas 


The King has called for priest and cup, 
The King has taken spur and blade 

To dub True Thomas a belted knight, 

And all for the sake o’ the songs he made. 


They have sought him high, they have sought him low, 
They have sought him over down and lea; 

They have found him by the milk-white thorn 

That guards the gates o’ Faerie. 


‘Twas bent beneath and blue above, 

Their eyes were held that they might not see 
The kine that grazed beneath the knowes, 
Oh, they were the Queens o’ Faerie! 


“Now cease your song,” the King he said, 
“Oh, cease your song and get you dight 
To vow your vow and watch your arms, 
For I will dub you a belted knight. 


“For I will give you a horse o’ pride, 

Wi’ blazon and spur and page and squire; 
Wi’ keep and tail and seizin and law, 

And land to hold at your desire.” 


True Thomas smiled above his harp, 
And turned his face to the naked sky, 
Where, blown before the wastrel wind, 

The thistle-down she floated by. 


“T ha’ vowed my vow in another place, 
And bitter oath it was on me, 

I ha’ watched my arms the lee-long night, 
Where five-score fighting men would flee. 


“My lance is tipped o’ the hammered flame, 
My shield is beat o’ the moonlight cold; 
And I won my spurs in the Middle World, 
A thousand fathom beneath the mould. 


“And what should I make wi’ a horse o’ pride, 
And what should I make wi’ a sword so brown, 
But spill the rings o’ the Gentle Folk 

And flyte my kin in the Fairy Town? 


“And what should I make wi’ blazon and belt, 
Wi’ keep and tail and seizin and fee, 

And what should I do wi’ page and squire 
That am a king in my own countrie? 


“For I send east and I send west, 

And I send far as my will may flee, 

By dawn and dusk and the drinking rain, 
And syne my Sendings return to me. 


“They come wi’ news of the groanin’ earth, 
They come wi’ news o’ the roarin’ sea, 
Wi’ word of Spirit and Ghost and Flesh, 
And man, that’s mazed among the three.” 


The King he bit his nether lip, 

And smote his hand upon his knee: 

“By the faith o’ my soul, True Thomas,” he said, 
“Ye waste no wit in courtesie! 


“As I desire, unto my pride, 

Can I make Earls by three and three, 
To run before and ride behind 

And serve the sons 0’ my body.” 


“And what care I for your row-foot earls, 
Or all the sons o’ your body? 

Before they win to the Pride o° Name, 

I trow they all ask leave o° me. 


“For I make Honour wi’ muckle mouth, 
As I make Shame wi’ mincin’ feet, 

To sing wi’ the priests at the market-cross, 
Or run wi’ the dogs in the naked street. 


“And some they give me the good red gold, 
And some they give me the white money, 
And some they give me a clout o’ meal, 
For they be people o’ low degree. 


“And the song I sing for the counted gold 
The same I sing for the white money, 
But best I sing for the clout o’ meal 

That simple people given me.” 


The King cast down a silver groat, 

A silver groat o’ Scots money, 

“If I come wi’ a poor man’s dole,” he said, 
“True Thomas, will ye harp to me?” 


“Whenas I harp to the children small, 

They press me close on either hand. 

And who are you,” True Thomas said, 

“That you should ride while they must stand? 


“Light down, light down from your horse o’ pride, 
I trow ye talk too loud and hie, 

And I will make you a triple word, 

And syne, if ye dare, ye shall ‘noble me.” 


He has lighted down from his horse o’ pride, 
And set his back against the stone. 


“Now guard you well,” True Thomas said, 
“Ere I rax your heart from your breast-bone!” 


True Thomas played upon his harp, 

The fairy harp that couldna lee, 

And the first least word the proud King heard, 
It harpit the salt tear out o° his ee. 


“Oh, I see the love that I lost long syne, 
I touch the hope that I may not see, 
And all that I did o’ hidden shame, 
Like little snakes they hiss at me. 


“The sun is lost at noon — at noon! 

The dread o’ doom has grippit me. 

True Thomas, hide me under your cloak, 
God wot, I’m little fit to dee!” 


‘Twas bent beneath and blue above — 
‘Twas open field and running flood — 
Where, hot on heath and dike and wall, 
The high sun warmed the adder’s brood. 


“Lie down, lie down,” True Thomas said. 
“The God shall judge when all is done. 
But I will bring you a better word 

And lift the cloud that I laid on.” 


True Thomas played upon his harp, 

That birled and brattled to his hand, 

And the next least word True Thomas made, 
It garred the King take horse and brand. 


“Oh, I hear the tread o’ the fighting men, 
I see the sun on splent and spear. 

I mark the arrow outen the fern 

That flies so low and sings so clear! 


“Advance my standards to that war, 

And bid my good knights prick and ride; 
The gled shall watch as fierce a fight 

As e’er was fought on the Border side!” 


“Twas bent beneath and blue above, 

“Twas nodding grass and naked sky, 

Where, ringing up the wastrel wind, 
The eyas stooped upon the pie. 


True Thomas sighed above his harp, 

And turned the song on the midmost string; 
And the last least word True Thomas made, 
He harpit his dead youth back to the King. 


“Now I am prince, and I do well 

To love my love withouten fear; 

To walk wi’ man in fellowship, 

And breathe my horse behind the deer. 


“My hounds they bay unto the death, 
The buck has couched beyond the burn, 
My love she waits at her window 

To wash my hands when I return. 


“For that I live am I content 

(Oh! I have seen my true love’s eyes) 
To stand wi’ Adam in Eden-glade, 
And run in the woods o’ Paradise!” 


“Twas naked sky and nodding grass, 
“Twas running flood and wastrel wind, 

Where, checked against the open pass, 
The red deer belled to call the hind. 


True Thomas laid his harp away, 

And louted low at the saddle-side; 

He has taken stirrup and hauden rein, 
And set the King on his horse o’ pride. 


“Sleep ye or wake,” True Thomas said, 
“That sit so still, that muse so long; 
Sleep ye or wake? — till the latter sleep 
I trow ye’ll not forget my song. 


“I ha’ harpit a shadow out o’ the sun 

To stand before your face and cry; 

I ha’ armed the earth beneath your heel, 
And over your head I ha’ dusked the sky. 


“T ha’ harpit ye up to the throne o’ God, 

I ha’ harpit your midmost soul in three; 

I ha’ harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 

And — ye — would — make — a Knight o’ me!” 


The Last Suttee 


Not many years ago a King died in one of the Rajpoot States. His wives, 
disregarding the orders of the English against Suttee, would have broken 
out of the palace had not the gates been barred. But one of them, disguised 
as the King’s favourite dancing-girl, passed through the line of guards and 
reached the pyre. There, her courage failing, she prayed her cousin, a 
baron of the court, to kill her. This he did, not knowing who she was. 


Udai Chand lay sick to death 
In his hold by Gungra hill. 
All night we heard the death-gongs ring 
For the soul of the dying Rajpoot King, 
All night beat up from the women’s wing 
A cry that we could not still. 


All night the barons came and went, 
The lords of the outer guard: 

All night the cressets glimmered pale 

On Ulwar sabre and Tonk jezail, 

Mewar headstall and Marwar mail, 
That clinked in the palace yard. 


In the Golden room on the palace roof 
All night he fought for air: 
And there was sobbing behind the screen, 
Rustle and whisper of women unseen, 
And the hungry eyes of the Boondi Queen 
On the death she might not share. 


He passed at dawn — the death-fire leaped 
From ridge to river-head, 
From the Malwa plains to the Abu scars: 
And wail upon wail went up to the stars 
Behind the grim zenana-bars, 
When they knew that the King was dead. 


The dumb priest knelt to tie his mouth 
And robe him for the pyre. 

The Boondi Queen beneath us cried: 

“See, now, that we die as our mothers died 

In the bridal-bed by our master’s side! 
Out, women! — to the fire!” 


We drove the great gates home apace: 
White hands were on the sill: 

But ere the rush of the unseen feet 

Had reached the turn to the open street, 

The bars shot down, the guard-drum beat — 
We held the dovecot still. 


A face looked down in the gathering day, 
And laughing spoke from the wall: 

“Oh]/e, they mourn here: let me by — 

Azizun, the Lucknow nautch-girl, I! 

When the house is rotten, the rats must fly, 
And I seek another thrall. 


“For I ruled the King as ne’er did Queen, — 
To-night the Queens rule me! 

Guard them safely, but let me go, 

Or ever they pay the debt they owe 

In scourge and torture!” She leaped below, 
And the grim guard watched her flee. 


They knew that the King had spent his soul 
On a North-bred dancing-girl: 
That he prayed to a flat-nosed Lucknow god, 
And kissed the ground where her feet had trod, 
And doomed to death at her drunken nod, 
And swore by her lightest curl. 


We bore the King to his fathers’ place, 


Where the tombs of the Sun-born stand: 
Where the gray apes swing, and the peacocks preen 
On fretted pillar and jewelled screen, 
And the wild boar couch in the house of the Queen 
On the drift of the desert sand. 


The herald read his titles forth, 
We set the logs aglow: 
“Friend of the English, free from fear, 
Baron of Luni to Jeysulmeer, 
Lord of the Desert of Bikaneer, 
King of the Jungle, — go!” 


All night the red flame stabbed the sky 
With wavering wind-tossed spears: 

And out of a shattered temple crept 

A woman who veiled her head and wept, 

And called on the King — but the great King slept, 
And turned not for her tears. 


Small thought had he to mark the strife — 
Cold fear with hot desire — 
When thrice she leaped from the leaping flame, 
And thrice she beat her breast for shame, 
And thrice like a wounded dove she came 
And moaned about the fire. 


One watched, a bow-shot from the blaze, 
The silent streets between, 
Who had stood by the King in sport and fray, 
To blade in ambush or boar at bay, 
And he was a baron old and gray, 
And kin to the Boondi Queen. 


He said: “O shameless, put aside 
The veil upon thy brow! 
Who held the King and all his land 


To the wanton will of a harlot’s hand! 
Will the white ash rise from the blistered brand? 
Stoop down, and call him now!” 


Then she: “By the faith of my tarnished soul, 
All things I did not well, 

I had hoped to clear ere the fire died, 

And lay me down by my master’s side 

To rule in Heaven his only bride, 
While the others howl in Hell. 


“But I have felt the fire’s breath, 
And hard it is to die! 

Yet if I may pray a Rajpoot lord 

To sully the steel of a Thakur’s sword 

With base-born blood of a trade abhorred,” — 
And the Thakur answered, “Ay.” 


He drew and struck: the straight blade drank 
The life beneath the breast. 
“I had looked for the Queen to face the flame, 
But the harlot dies for the Rajpoot dame — 
Sister of mine, pass, free from shame, 
Pass with thy King to rest!” 


The black log crashed above the white: 
The little flames and lean, 
Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 
That whistled and fluttered from head to heel, 
Leaped up anew, for they found their meal 
On the heart of — the Boondi Queen! 


Late Came the God 


“The Wish House” 
Late came the God, having sent his forerunners who were 
not regarded — 
Late, but in wrath; 
Saying: “The wrong shall be paid, the contempt be rewarded 
On all that she hath.” 
He poisoned the blade and struck home, the full bosom receiving 
The wound and the venom in one, past cure or relieving. 
He made treaty with Time to stand still that the grief might 
be fresh — 
Daily renewed and nightly pursued through her soul to her 
flesh — 
Mornings of memory, noontides of agony, midnights unslaked 
for her, 
Till the stones of the streets of her Hells and her Paradise ached 
for her. 


So she lived while her body corrupted upon her. 
And she called on the Night for a sign, and a Sign was allowed, 
And she builded an Altar and served by the light of her Vision — 
Alone, without hope of regard or reward, but uncowed, 
Resolute, selfless, divine. 
These things she did in Love’s honour... 
What is a God beside Woman? Dust and derision! 


The Law of the Jungle 
(From The Jungle Book) 


Now this is the Law of the Jungle — as old and as true as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf that shall break it 
must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk the Law runneth forward and back 
For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of the Wolf is the 
Pack. 


Wash daily from nose-tip to tail-tip; drink deeply, but never too deep; 

And remember the night is for hunting, and forget not the day is for sleep. 
The Jackal may follow the Tiger, but, Cub, when thy whiskers are grown, 
Remember the Wolf is a Hunter — go forth and get food of thine own. 
Keep peace withe Lords of the Jungle — the Tiger, the Panther, and Bear. 
And trouble not Hathi the Silent, and mock not the Boar in his lair. 

When Pack meets with Pack in the Jungle, and neither will go from the 
trail, 

Lie down till the leaders have spoken — it may be fair words shall prevail. 
When ye fight with a Wolf of the Pack, ye must fight him alone and afar, 
Lest others take part in the quarrel, and the Pack be diminished by war. 
The Lair of the Wolf is his refuge, and where he has made him his home, 
Not even the Head Wolf may enter, not even the Council may come. 

The Lair of the Wolf is his refuge, but where he has digged it too plain, 
The Council shall send him a message, and so he shall change it again. 

If ye kill before midnight, be silent, and wake not the woods with your bay, 
Lest ye frighten the deer from the crop, and your brothers go empty away. 
Ye may kill for yourselves, and your mates, and your cubs as they need, and 
ye can; 

But kill not for pleasure of killing, and seven times never kill Man! 

If ye plunder his Kill from a weaker, devour not all in thy pride; 
Pack-Right is the right of the meanest; so leave him the head and the hide. 
The Kill of the Pack is the meat of the Pack. Ye must eat where it lies; 

And no one may carry away of that meat to his lair, or he dies. 


The Kill of the Wolf is the meat of the Wolf. He may do what he will; 
But, till he has given permission, the Pack may not eat of that Kill. 
Cub-Right is the right of the Yearling. From all of his Pack he may claim 
Full-gorge when the killer has eaten; and none may refuse him the same. 
Lair-Right is the right of the Mother. From all of her year she may claim 
One haunch of each kill for her litter, and none may deny her the same. 
Cave-Right is the right of the Father — to hunt by himself for his own: 
He is freed of all calls to the Pack; he is judged by the Council alone. 
Because of his age and his cunning, because of his gripe and his paw, 

In all that the Law leaveth open, the word of your Head Wolf is Law. 
Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, and many and mighty are they; 
But the head and the hoof of the Law and the haunch and the hump is — 
Obey! 


The Legend of Evil 


I 
This is the sorrowful story 
Told when the twilight fails 
And the monkeys walk together 
Holding their neighbours’ tails: — 


“Our fathers lived in the forest, 
Foolish people were they, 

They went down to the cornland 
To teach the farmers to play. 


“Our fathers frisked in the millet, 
Our fathers skipped in the wheat, 
Our fathers hung from the branches, 
Our fathers danced in the street. 


“Then came the terrible farmers, 
Nothing of play they knew, 
Only. . .they caught our fathers 
And set them to labour too! 


“Set them to work in the cornland 
With ploughs and sickles and flails, 
Put them in mud-walled prisons 
And — cut off their beautiful tails! 


“Now, we can watch our fathers, 
Sullen and bowed and old, 
Stooping over the millet, 
Sharing the silly mould, 


“Driving a foolish furrow, 
Mending a muddy yoke, 
Sleeping in mud-walled prisons, 


Steeping their food in smoke. 


“We may not speak to our fathers, 
For if the farmers knew 

They would come up to the forest 
And set us to labour too.” 


This is the horrible story 

Told as the twilight fails 

And the monkeys walk together 
Holding their kinsmen’s tails. 


I 


“Twas when the rain fell steady an’ the Ark was pitched an’ ready, 
That Noah got his orders for to take the bastes below; 

He dragged them all together by the horn an’ hide an’ feather, 

An’ all excipt the Donkey was agreeable to go. 


Thin Noah spoke him fairly, thin talked to him sevarely, 

An’ thin he cursed him squarely to the glory av the Lord: — 

“Divil take the ass that bred you, and the greater ass that fed you — 
Divil go wid you, ye spalpeen!” an’ the Donkey went aboard. 


But the wind was always failin’, an’ ‘twas most onaisy sailin’, 
An’ the ladies in the cabin couldn’t stand the stable air; 

An’ the bastes betwuxt the hatches, they tuk an’ died in batches, 
Till Noah said: — “There’s wan av us that hasn’t paid his fare!” 


For he heard a flusteration ‘mid the bastes av all creation — 
The trumpetin’ av elephints an’ bellowin’ av whales; 

An’ he saw forninst the windy whin he wint to stop the shindy 
The Divil wid a stable-fork bedivillin’ their tails. 


The Divil cursed outrageous, but Noah said umbrageous: — 
“To what am I indebted for this tenant-right invasion?” 


An’ the Divil gave for answer: — “Evict me if you can, sir, 
For I came in wid the Donkey — on Your Honour’s invitation.” 


A Legend of the Foreign Office 


This is the reason why Rustum Beg, 
Rajah of Kolazai, 

Drinketh the “simpkin” and brandy peg, 
Maketh the money to fly, 

Vexeth a Government, tender and kind, 

Also — but this is a detail — blind. 


Rustum Beg of Kolazai — slightly backward Native State — 
Lusted for a C.S.I. — so began to sanitate. 

Built a Gaol and Hospital — nearly built a City drain — 

Till his faithful subjects all thought their ruler was insane. 


Strange departures made he then — yea, Departments stranger still: 
Half a dozen Englishmen helped the Rajah with a will, 

Talked of noble aims and high, hinted of a future fine 

For the State of Kolazai, on a strictly Western line. 


Fajah Rustum held his peace; lowered octroi dues a half; 
Organised a State Police; purified the Civil Staff; 

Settled cess and tax aftresh in a very liberal way; 

Cut temptations of the flesh — also cut the Bukhshi’s pay; 


Roused his Secretariat to a fine Mahratta fury, 

By an Order hinting at supervision of dasturi; 

Turned the State of Kolazai very nearly upside-down; 

When the end of May was night waited his achievement’s crown. 


Then the Birthday Honours came. Sad to state and sad to see, 
Stood against the Rajah’s name nothing more than C.I.E.!... 
Things were lively for a week in the State of Kolazai, 

Even now the people speak of that time regretfully. 


How he disendowed the Gaol — stopped at once the City drain; 
Turned to beauty fair and frail — got his senses back again; 


Doubled taxes, cesses, all; cleared away each new-built thana; 
Turned the two-lakh Hospital into a superb Zenana; 


Heaped upon the Bukshi Sahib wealth and honours manifold; 

Glad himself in Eastern garb — squeezed his people as of old. 
Happy, happy Kolazai! Never more will Rustum Beg 

Play to catch his Viceroy’s eye. He prefers the “simpkin” peg. 


ok 
simpkin — Champane. 
C.S.I. — The order of the Star of India. 
Bukhshi — The Commander in chief. 
dasturi — Bribes. 
C.I.E. — A Companionship of the order of the Indian Empire. 
thana — Police station. 


The Legend of Mirth 


The Four Archangels, so the legends tell, 
Raphael, Gabriel, Michael, Azrael, 

Being first of those to whom the Power was shown 
Stood first of all the Host before The Throne, 
And, when the Charges were allotted, burst 
Tumultuous-winged from out the assembly first. 
Zeal was their spur that bade them strictly heed 
Their own high judgment on their lightest deed. 
Zeal was their spur that, when relief was given, 
Urged them unwearied to new toils in Heaven; 
For Honour’s sake perfecting every task 
Beyond what e ‘en Perfection’s self could ask. 
And Allah, Who created Zeal and Pride, 

Knows how the twain are perilous-near allied. 


It chanced on one of Heaven’s long-lighted days, 
The Four and all the Host being gone their ways 
Each to his Charge, the shining Courts were void 
Save for one Seraph whom no charge employed, 
With folden wings and slumber-threatened brow, 
To whom The Word: “Beloved, what dost thou?” 
“By the Permission,” came the answer soft, 

Little I do nor do that little oft. 

As is The Will in Heaven so on Earth 

Where by The Will I strive to make men mirth” 
He ceased and sped, hearing The Word once more: 
“ Beloved, go thy way and greet the Four.” 


Systems and Universes overpast, 

The Seraph came upon the Four, at last, 
Guiding and guarding with devoted mind 
The tedious generations of mankind 
Who lent at most unwilling ear and eye 
When they could not escape the ministry. 


Yet, patient, faithful, firm, persistent, just 
Toward all that gross, indifferent, facile dust, 
The Archangels laboured to discharge their trust 
By precept and example, prayer and law, 
Advice, reproof, and rule, but, labouring, saw 
Each in his fellows’ countenance confessed, 
The Doubt that sickens: “Have I done my best?” 


Even as they sighed and turned to toil anew, 
The Seraph hailed them with observance due; 
And, after some fit talk of higher things, 
Touched tentative on mundane happenings. 
This they permitting, he, emboldened thus, 
Prolused of humankind promiscuous, 

And, since the large contention less avails 
Than instances observed, he told them tales — 
Tales of the shop, the bed, the court, the street, 
Intimate, elemental, indiscreet: 

Occasions where Confusion smiting swift 
Piles jest on jest as snow-slides pile the drift 
Whence, one by one, beneath derisive skies, 
The victims’ bare, bewildered heads arise — 
Tales of the passing of the spirit, graced 

With humour blinding as the doom it faced — 
Stark tales of ribaldy that broke aside 

To tears, by laughter swallowed ere they dried- 
Tales to which neither grace nor gain accrue, 
But Only (Allah be exalted!) true, 

And only, as the Seraph showed that night, 
Delighting to the limits of delight. 


These he rehearsed with artful pause and halt, 

And such pretence of memory at fault, 

That soon the Four — so well the bait was thrown — 
Came to his aid with memories of their own — 
Matters dismissed long since as small or vain, 
Whereof the high significance had lain 

Hid, till the ungirt glosses made it plain. 


Then, as enlightenment came broad and fast, 
Each marvelled at his own oblivious past 

Until — the Gates of Laughter opened wide — 
The Four, with that bland Seraph at their side, 
While they recalled, compared, and amplified, 
In utter mirth forgot both Zeal and Pride! 


High over Heaven the lamps of midnight burned 
Ere, weak with merriment, the Four returned, 

Not in that order they were wont to keep — 

Pinion to pinion answering, sweep for sweep, 

In awful diapason heard afar — 

But shoutingly adrift ‘twixt star and star; 

Reeling a planet’s orbit left or right 

As laughter took them in the abysmal Night; 

Or, by the point of some remembered jest, 

Winged and brought helpless down through gulfs unguessed, 
Where the blank worlds that gather to the birth 
Leaped in the Womb of Darkness at their mirth, 
And e’en Gehenna’s bondsmen understood. 

They were not damned from human brotherhood . 


Not first nor last of Heaven’s high Host, the Four 
That night took place beneath The Throne once more. 
0 lovelier than their morning majesty, 

The understanding light behind the eye! 

0 more compelling than their old command, 

The new-learned friendly gesture of the hand! 

O sweeter than their zealous fellowship, 

The wise half-smile that passed from lip to lip! 

0 well and roundly, when Command was given, 
They told their tale against themselves to Heaven, 
And in the silence, waiting on The Word, 
Received the Peace and Pardon of The Lord! 


A Legend of Truth 


“A Friend of the Family” 

From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 
Once on a time, the ancient legends tell, 
Truth, rising from the bottom of her well, 
Looked on the world, but, hearing how it lied, 
Returned to her seclusion horrified. 

There she abode, so conscious of her worth, 
Not even Pilate’s Question called her forth, 
Nor Galileo, kneeling to deny 

The Laws that hold our Planet ‘neath the sky. 
Meantime, her kindlier sister, whom men call 
Fiction, did all her work and more than all, 
With so much zeal, devotion, tact, and care, 
That no one noticed Truth was otherwhere. 


Then came a War when, bombed and gassed and mined, 
Truth rose once more, perforce, to meet mankind, 

And through the dust and glare and wreck of things, 
Beheld a phantom on unbalanced wings, 

Reeling and groping, dazed, dishevelled, dumb, 

But semaphoring direr deeds to come. 


Truth hailed and bade her stand; the quavering shade 
Clung to her knees and babbled, “Sister, aid! 

I am — I was — thy Deputy, and men 

Besought me for my useful tongue or pen 

To gloss their gentle deeds, and I complied, 

And they, and thy demands, were satisfied. 

But this — ” she pointed o’er the blistered plain, 
Where men as Gods and devils wrought amain — 
“This is beyond me! Take thy work again.” 


Tablets and pen transferred, she fled afar, 
And Truth assumed the record of the War... 
She saw, she heard, she read, she tried to tell 


Facts beyond precedent and parallel — 

Unfit to hint or breathe, much less to write, 

But happening every minute, day and night. 

She called for proof. It came. The dossiers grew. 
She marked them, first, “Return. This can t be true.” 
Then, underneath the cold official word: 

“This is not really half of what occurred.” 


She faced herself at last, the story runs, 

And telegraphed her sister: “Come at once. 

Facts out of hand. Unable overtake 

Without your aid. Come back for Truth’s own sake! 
Co-equal rank and powers if you agree. 

They need us both, but you far more than me!” 


P Envoi (1) 


There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield, 
And the ricks stand gray to the sun, 
Singing: — “Over then, come over, for the bee has quit the clover, 
And your English summer’s done.” 

You have heard the beat of the off-shore wind, 

And the thresh of the deep-sea rain; 

You have heard the song — how long! how long? 

Pull out on the trail again! 


Ha’ done with the Tents of Shem, dear lass, 

We’ve seen the seasons through, 

And it’s time to turn on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
Pull out, pull out, on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


It’s North you may run to the rime-ringed sun, 
Or South to the blind Horn’s hate; 
Or East all the way into Mississippi Bay, 
Or West to the Golden Gate; 
Where the blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass, 
And the wildest tales are true, 
And the men bulk big on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
And life runs large on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


The days are sick and cold, and the skies are gray and old, 
And the twice-breathed airs blow damp; 
And I’d sell my tired soul for the bucking beam-sea roll 
Of a black Bilbao tramp; 
With her load-line over her hatch, dear lass, 
And a drunken Dago crew, 
And her nose held down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail 
From Cadiz Bar on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid; 


But the fairest way to me is a ship’s upon the sea 
In the heel of the North-East Trade. 
Can you hear the crash on her bows, dear lass, 
And the drum of the racing screw, 
As she ships it green on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
As she lifts and ‘scends on the Long Trail — 
the trail that is always new? 


See the shaking funnels roar, with the Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
And the derricks clack and grate, as the tackle hooks the crate, 
And the fall-rope whines through the sheave; 
It’s “Gang-plank up and in,” dear lass, 
It’s “Hawsers warp her through!” 
And it’s “All clear aft” on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re backing down on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


O the mutter overside, when the port-fog holds us tied, 
And the sirens hoot their dread! 
When foot by foot we creep o’er the hueless viewless deep 
To the sob of the questing lead! 
It’s down by the Lower Hope, dear lass, 
With the Gunfleet Sands in view, 
Till the Mouse swings green on the old trail, 
our own trail, the out trail, 
And the Gull Light lifts on the Long Trail — 
the trail that is always new. 


O the blazing tropic night, when the wake’s a welt of light 
That holds the hot sky tame, 
And the steady fore-foot snores through the planet-powdered floors 
Where the scared whale flukes in flame! 
Her plates are scarred by the sun, dear lass, 
And her ropes are taut with the dew, 
For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re sagging south on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers comb, 


And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows reel and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high! 

Yes, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass, 

That blaze in the velvet blue. 

They’re all old friends on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 

They’re God’s own guides on the Long Trail — 

the trail that is always new. 


Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start — 
We’re steaming all-too slow, 
And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-orchids blow! 
You have heard the call of the off-shore wind, 
And the voice of the deep-sea rain; 
You have heard the song — how long! how long? 
Pull out on the trail again! 


The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And The Deuce knows what we may do — 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re down, hull down on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


P Envoi (2) 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 

The smoke upon your Altar dies, 
The flowers decay, 

The Goddess of your sacrifice 
Has flown away. 

What profit then to sing or slay 

The sacrifice from day to day? 


“We know the Shrine is void,” they said. 
“The Goddess flown — 

“Yet wreaths are on the altar laid — 
“The Altar-Stone 

“Is black withfumes of sacrifice, 

“Albeit She has Bed our eyes. 


“For, it may be, if still we sing 
“And tend the Shrine, 
“Some Deity on wandering wing 
“May there incline, 
“And, finding all in order meet, 
“Stay while we Worship at Her feet.” 


P Envoi to “Life’s Handicap” 


My new-cut ashlar takes the light 

Where crimson-blank the windows flare; 
By my own work, before the night, 

Great Overseer I make my prayer. 


If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence, 

Of that I did with Thee to guide 

To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And Manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 

The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay! 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth — 
It is enough that through Thy grace 

I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 


The Lesson 


1899-1902 
(Boer War) 


Let us admit it fairly, as a business people should, 

We have had no end of a lesson: it will do us no end of good. 

Not on a single issue, or in one direction or twain, 

But conclusively, comprehensively, and several times and 
again, 


Were all our most holy illusions knocked higher than Gilde- 
roy’s kite. 

We have had a jolly good lesson, and it serves us jolly well 
right ! 


This was not bestowed us under the trees, nor yet in the shade 
of a tent, 

But swingingly, over eleven degrees of a bare brown conti- 
nent. 

From Lamberts to Delagoa Bay, and from Pietersburg to 
Sutherland, 

Fell the phenomenal lesson we learned-with a fullness ac- 
corded no other land. 


It was our fault, and our very great fault, and not the judg- 
ment of Heaven. 

We made an Army in our own image, on an island nine by 
seven, 

Which faithfully mirrored its makers’ ideals, equipment, and 
mental attitude — 

And so we got our lesson: and we ought to accept it with 
gratitude. 


We have spent two hundred million pounds to prove the fact 
once more, 


That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two and two 
make four; 

And horses have four legs, and men have two legs, and two 
into four goes twice, 

And nothing over except our lesson — and very cheap at the 
price. 


For remember (this our children shall know: we are too near 
for that knowledge) 

Not our mere astonied camps, but Council and Creed and 
College — 

All the obese, unchallenged old things that stifle and overlie 
us — 

Have felt the effects of the lesson we got-an advantage no 
money could by us! 


Then let us develop this marvellous asset which we alone 
command, 

And which, it may subsequently transpire, will be worth as 
much as the Rand. 

Let us approach this pivotal fact in a humble yet hopeful 
mood — 

We have had no end of a lesson, it will do us no end of good! 


It was our fault, and our very great fault — and now we must 
turn it to use. 

We have forty million reasons for failure, but not a single 
excuse. 

So the more we work and the less we talk the better results 
we shall get — 

We have had an Imperial lesson; it may make us an Empire 
yet! 


Lichtenberg 
(New South Wales Contingent) 


Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack — 
They start those awful voices o° nights 
That whisper, “ Old man, come back! “ 
That must be why the big things pass 
And the little things remain, 
Like the smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain. 


There was some silly fire on the flank 
And the small wet drizzling down — 
There were the sold-out shops and the bank 
And the wet, wide-open town; 
And we were doing escort-duty 
To somebody’s baggage-train, 
And I smelt wattle by Lichtenberg — 
Riding in, in the rain. 


It was all Australia to me — 
All I had found or missed: 
Every face I was crazy to see, 
And every woman I’d kissed: 
All that I should n’t ha’ done, God knows! 
(As He knows Pl do it again), 
That smell of the wattle round Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain! 


And I saw Sydney the same as ever, 
The picnics and brass-bands; 

And my little homestead on Hunter River 
And my new vines joining hands. 

It all came over me in one act 


Quick as a shot through the brain — 
With the smell of the wattle round Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain. 


I have forgotten a hundred fights, 
But one I shall not forget — 

With the raindrops bunging up my sights 

And my eyes bunged up with wet; 

And through the crack and the stink of the cordite 
(Ah Christ! My country again!) 

The smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain! 


The Light That Failed 


So we settled it all when the storm was done 
As comfy as comfy could be; 

And I was to wait in the barn, my dears, 
Because I was only three. 

And Teddy would run to the rainbow’s foot 
Because he was five and a man — 

And that’s how it all began, my dears, 

And that’s how it all began! 


Then we brought the lances down — then the trumpets blew — 
When we went to Kandahar, ridin’ two an’ two. 
Ridin’ — ridin’ — ridin’ two an’ two! 
Ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-a! 
All the way to Kandahar, 
Ridin’ two an’ two. 


The wolf-cub at even lay hid in the corn, 

When the smoke of the cooking hung grey. 

He knew where the doe made a couch for her fawn, 
And he looked to his strength for his prey. 

But the moon swept the smoke-wreaths away; 

And he turned from his meal in the villager’s close, 
And he bayed to the moon as she rose. 


“I have a thousand men,” said he, 
“To wait upon my will; 

And towers nine upon the Tyne, 
And three upon the Till.” 


“And what care I for your men? “ said she, 
“Or towers from Tyne to Till? 

Sith you must go with me,” said she, 
“To wait upon my will. 


And you may lead a thousand men 
Nor ever draw the rein, 
But before you lead the Fairy Queen 
‘Twill burst your heart in twain.” 


He has slipped his foot from the stirrup-bar, 
The bridle from his hand, 

And he is bound by hand and foot 
To the Queen of Fairy Land. 


“Tf I have taken the common clay 
And wrought it cunningly 

In the shape of a God that was digged a clod, 
The greater honour to me.” 


“Tf thou hast taken the common clay, 
And thy hands be not free 

From the taint of the soil, thou hast made thy spoil 
The greater shame to thee.” 


The lark will make her hymn to God, 
The partridge call her brood, 
While I forget the heath I trod, 
The fields wherein I stood. 


‘Tis dule to know not night from morn, 
But greater dule to know 

I can but hear the hunter’s horn 

That once I used to blow. 


There were three friends that buried the fourth, 
The mould in his mouth and the dust in his eyes, 
And they .went south and east and north — 

The strong man fights but the sick man dies. 


There were three friends that spoke of the dead — 
The strong man fights but the sick man dies — 


“And would he were here with us now,” they said, 
“The Sun in our face and the wind in our eyes.” 


Yet at the last ere our spearmen had found him, 
Yet at the last, ere a sword-thrust could save, 

Yet at the last, with his masters around him, 

He spoke of the Faith as a master to slave. 

Yet at the last though the Kafirs had maimed him, 
Broken by bondage and wrecked by the reiver, 
Yet at the last, tho’ the darkness had claimed him, 
He colled on Allah and died a Believer! 


The Liner She’s a Lady 


1894 

The Liner she’s a lady, an’ she never looks nor ‘eeds — 

The Man-o’-War’s ‘er ‘usband, an’ ‘e gives ‘er all she needs; 
But, oh, the little cargo-boats, that sail the wet seas roun’, 
They’re just the same as you an’ me a-plyin’ up an’ down! 


Plyin’ up an’ down, Jenny, ‘angin’ round the Yard, 

All the way by Fratton tram down to Portsmouth ‘Ard; 
Anythin’ for business, an’ we’re growin’ old — 
Plyin’ up an’ down, Jenny, waitin’ in the cold! 


The Liner she’s a lady by the paint upon ‘er face, 

An’ if she meets an accident they count it sore disgrace. 
The Man-o’-War’s ‘er ‘usband, and ‘e’s always ‘andy by, 
But, oh, the little cargo-boats, they’ve got to load or die! 


The Liner she’s a lady, and ‘er route is cut an’ dried; 

The Man-o’-War’s ‘er ‘usband, an’ ‘e always keeps beside; 

But, oh, the little cargo-boats that ‘aven’t any man, 

They’ve got to do their business first, and make the most they can! 


The Liner she’s a lady, and if a war should come, 

The Man-o’-War’s ‘er ‘usband, and ‘e’d bid ‘er stay at home, 
But, oh, the little cargo-boats that fill with every tide! 

‘E’d ‘ave to go up an’ fight for them, for they are England’s pride. 


The Liner she’s a lady, but if she wasn’t made, 

There still would be the cargo-boats for ‘ome an’ foreign trade. 
The man-o’-War’s ‘er ‘usband, but if we wasn’t ‘ere, 

ʻE wouldn’t have to fight at all for ‘ome an’ friends so dear. 


‘Ome an’ friends so dear, Jenny, ‘angin’ round the Yard, 
All the way by Fratton tram down to Portsmouth ‘Ard; 
Anythin’ for business, an’ we’re growin’ old — 


‘Ome an’ friends so dear, Jenny, waitin’ in the cold! 


Lollius 


Horace, BK. V. Ode 13. 

1920 

WHY gird at Lollius if he care 
To purchase in the city’s sight, 

With nard and roses for his hair, 
The name of Knight? 


Son of unmitigated ‘sires 
Enriched by trade in Afric corn, 
His wealth allows, his wife requires, 
Him to be born. 


Him slaves shall serve with zeal renewed 
At lesser wage for longer whiles, 

And school- and station-masters rude 
Receive with smiles. 


His bowels shall be sought in charge 
By learned doctors; all his sons 

And nubile daughters shall enlarge 
Their horizons. 


For fierce she-Britons, apt to smite 
Their upward-climbing sisters down, 
Shall smooth their plumes and oft invite 

The brood to town. 


For these delights will he disgorge 
The State enormous benefice, 
But-by the head of either George- 

He pays not twice! 


Whom neither lust for public pelf, 
Nor itch to make orations, vex- 


Content to honour his own self 
With his own cheques- 


That man is clean. At least, his house 
Springs cleanly from untainted gold- 

Not from a conscience or a spouse 
Sold and resold. 


Time was, you say, before men knew 
Such arts, and rose by Virtue guided? 
The tables rock with laughter-you 
Not least derided. 


London Stone 


Nov. 11, 1923 

WHEN you come to London Town, 
(Grieving-grieving! ) 

Bring your flowers and lay them down 
At the place of grieving. 


When you come to London Town, 
(Grieving-grieving!) 

Bow your head and mourn your own, 
With the others grieving. 


For those minutes, let it wake 
(Grieving-grieving! ) 

All the empty-heart and ache 
That is not cured by grieving. 


For those minutes, tell no lie: 
(Grieving-grieving! ) 

“Grave, this is thy victory; 
And the sting of death is grieving.” 


Where’s our help, from Earth or Heaven, 
(Grieving-grieving!) 

To comfort us for what we’ve given, 
And only gained the grieving? 


Heaven’s too far and Earth too near, 
(Grieving-grieving!) 

But our neighbour’s standing here, 
Grieving as we’re grieving. 


What’s his burden. every day? 
(Grieving-grieving!) 
Nothing man can count or weigh, 


But loss and love’s own grieving. 


What is the tie betwixt us two 
(Grieving-grieving!) 
That must last our whole lives through? 
“As I suffer, so do you.” 
That may ease the grieving. 


The Long Trail 


There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield, 
And the ricks stand grey to the sun, 
Singing: “Over then, come over, for the bee has quit the dover, 
“And your English summer’s done.” 
You have heard the beat of the off-shore wind, 
And the thresh of the deep-sea rain; 
You have heard the song — how long? how long? 
Pull out on the trail again! 
Ha’ done with the Tents of Shem, dear lass, 
We’ ve seen the seasons through, 
And it’s time to turn the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
Pull out, pull out, on the Long Trail-the trail that is always new! 


It’s North you may run to the rime-ringed sun 
Or South to the blind Hom’s hate; 
Or East all the way into Mississippi Bay, 
Or West to the Golden Gate — 
Where the blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass, 
And the wildest tales are true, 
And the men bulk big on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
And life runs large on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


The days are sick and cold, and the skies are grey and old 
And the twice-breathed airs blow damp; 
And I’d sell my tired soul for the bucking beam-sea roll 
Of a black Bilbao tramp, 
With her load-line over her hatch, dear lass, 
And a drunken Dago crew, 
And her nose held down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail 
From Cadiz south on the Long Trail-the trail that is always new. 


There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid; 

But the sweetest way to me is a ship’s upon the sea 
In the heel of the North-East Trade. 


Can you hear the crash on her brows, dear lass. 
And the drum of the racing screw, 
As she ships it green on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
As she lifts and ‘scends on the Long Trail — the trail that is always 
new? 


See the shaking funnels roar, with the Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
And the derricks clack and grate, as the tackle hooks the crate, 
And the fall-rope whines through the sheave; 
It’s “Gang-plank up and in,” dear lass, 
It’s “Hawsers warp her through!” 
And it’s “All clear aft” on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re backing down on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


O the mutter overside, when the port-fog holds us tied, 
And the sirens hoot their dread, 
When foot by foot we creep o’er the hueless, viewless deep 
To the sob of the questing lead! 
It’s down by the Lower Hope, dear lass, 
With the Grinfleet Sands in view, 
Till the Mouse swings green on the old trail, our own trail, the out 
trail, 
And the Gull Light lifts on the Long Trail — the trail that is always 
new. 


O the blazing tropic night, when the wake’s a welt of light 
That holds the hot sky tame, 
And the steady fore-foot snores through the planet-powdered floors 
Where the scared whale flukes in flame! 
Her plates are flaked by the sun, dear lass 
And her ropes are taut with the dew, 
For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re sagging south on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new. 


Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows reel and swing, 


And the Southern Cross rides high! 
Yes, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass, 
That blaze in the velvet blue. 
They’re all old friends on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
They’re God’s own guides on the Long Trail — the trail that is always 
new. 


Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start 
We’re steaming all too slow, 
And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-orchids blow! 
You have heard the call of the off-shore wind 
And the voice of the deep-sea rain; 
You have heard the song-how long? how long? 
Pull out on the trail again! 


The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And The Deuce knows we may do 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re down, hull-down, on the Long Trail — the trail that is always new! 


The Looking-Glass 


A Country Dance 

“Gloriana” - Rewards and Fairies 

Queen Bess was Harry’s daughter. Stand forward partners all! 
In ruff and stomacher and gown 

She danced King Philip down-a-down, 

And left her shoe to show ‘twas true — 

(The very tune I’m playing you) 

In Norgem at Brickwall! 


The Queen was in her chamber, and she was middling old. 
Her petticoat was satin, and her stomacher was gold. 
Backwards and forwards and sideways did she pass, 
Making up her mind to face the cruel looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As comely or as kindly or as young as what she was! 


Queen Bess was Harry’s daughter. Now hand your partners all! 


The Queen was in her chamber, a-combing of her hair. 

There came Queen Mary’s spirit and It stood behind her char, 
Singing “Backwards and forwards and sideways may you pass, 
But I will stand behind you till you face the looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As lovely or unlucky or as lonely as I was!” 


Queen Bess was Harry’s daughter. Now turn your partners all! 


The Queen was in her chamber, a-weeping very sore. 

There came Lord Leicester’s spirit and It scratched upon the door, 
Singing “Backwards and forwards and sideways may you pass, 
But I will walk beside you till you face the looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass, 

As hard and unforgiving or as wicked as you was!” 


Queen Bess was Harry’s daughter. Now kiss your partners all! 


The Queen was in her chamber, her sins were on her head. 
She looked the spirits up and down and statelily she said: - 
“Backwards and forwards and sideways though I’ve been, 
Yet I am Harry’s daughter and I am England’s Queen!” 
And she saw her day was over and she saw her beauty pass 
In the cruel looking-glass, that can always hurt a lass 

More hard than any ghost there is or any man there was! 


Loot 


If you’ve ever stole a pheasant-egg be’ind the keeper’s back, 
If you’ve ever snigged the washin’ from the line, 
If you’ve ever crammed a gander in your bloomin’ ‘aversack, 
You will understand this little song o°’ mine. 
But the service rules are ‘ard, an’ from such we are debarred, 
For the same with English morals does not suit. 
(Cornet: Toot! toot!) 
W’y, they call a man a robber if ‘e stuffs ‘is marchin’ clobber 
With the — 
(Chorus) Loo! loo! Lulu! lulu! Loo! loo! Loot! loot! loot! 
Ow the loot! 
Bloomin’ loot! 
That’s the thing to make the boys git up an’ shoot! 
It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you’d make ‘em come again 
Clap ‘em forward with a Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! 
(ff) Whoopee! Tear ‘im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 


If you’ve knocked a nigger edgeways when ‘e’s thrustin’ for your life 
You must leave ‘im very careful where ‘e fell; 

An’ may thank your stars an’ gaiters if you didn’t feel ‘is knife 

That you ain’t told off to bury ‘im as well. 

Then the sweatin’ Tommies wonder as they spade the beggars under 
Why lootin’ should be entered as a crime; 

So if my song you’ll ‘ear, I will learn you plain an’ clear 

‘Ow to pay yourself for fightin’ overtime. 
(Chorus) With the loot, ... 


’ 


Now remember when you’re ‘acking round a gilded Burma god 
That ‘is eyes is very often precious stones; 
An’ if you treat a nigger to a dose o’ cleanin’-rod 
‘E’s like to show you everything ‘e owns. 
When ‘e won’t prodooce no more, pour some water on the floor 
Where you ‘ear it answer ‘ollow to the boot 
(Cornet: Toot! toot!) — 


When the ground begins to sink, shove your baynick down the chink, 
An’ you’re sure to touch the — 
(Chorus) Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 

Ow the loot! ... 


When from ‘ouse to ‘ouse you’re ‘unting, you must always work in pairs — 
It ‘alves the gain, but safer you will find — 

For a single man gets bottled on them twisty-wisty stairs, 

An’ a woman comes and clobs ‘im from be’ ind. 

When you’ve turned ‘em inside out, an’ it seems beyond a doubt 

As if there weren’t enough to dust a flute 

(Cornet: Toot! toot!) — 

Before you sling your ‘ook, at the ‘ousetops take a look, 

For it’s underneath the tiles they ‘ide the loot. 

(Chorus) Ow the loot! ... 


You can mostly square a Sergint an’ a Quartermaster too, 
If you only take the proper way to go; 
I could never keep my pickin’s, but I’ve learned you all I knew — 
An’ don’t you never say I told you so. 
An’ now [Il bid good-bye, for I’m gettin’ rather dry, 
An’ I see another tunin’ up to toot 
(Cornet: Toot! toot!) — 
So ‘ere’s good-luck to those that wears the Widow’s clo’es, 
An’ the Devil send ‘em all they want o’ loot! 
(Chorus) Yes, the loot, 
Bloomin’ loot! 
In the tunic an’ the mess-tin an’ the boot! 
It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you’d make ‘em come again 
(fff) Whoop ‘em forward with a Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 
Heeya! Sick ‘im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 


Lord Roberts 


1914 
He passed in the very battle-smoke 
Of the war that he had descried. 
Three hundred mile of cannon spoke 
When the Master-Gunner died. 


He passed to the very sound of the guns; 
But, before his eye grew dim, 

He had seen the faces of the sons 
Whose sires had served with him, 


He had touched their sword-hilts and greeted 
With the old sure word of praise; 

And there was virtue in touch and speech 
As it had been in old days. 


So he dismissed them and took his rest, 
And the steadfast spirit went forth 

Between the adoring East and West 
And the tireless guns of the North. 


Clean, simple, valiant, well-beloved, 
Flawless in faith and fame, 

Whom neither ease nor honours moved 
An hair’s-breadth from his aim. 


Never again the war-wise face, 
The weighed and urgent word 

That pleaded in the market-place- 
Pleaded and was not heard! 


Yet from his life a new life springs 
Through all the hosts to come, 
And Glory is the least of things 


That follow this man home. 


The Lost Legion 


1895 
There’s a Legion that never was listed, 
That carries no colours or crest, 
But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 
Our fathers they left us their blessing — 
They taught us, and groomed us, and crammed; 
But we’ve shaken the Clubs and the Messes 
To go and find out and be damned 
(Dear boys!), 
To go and get shot and be damned. 


So some of us chivvy the slaver, 
And some of us cherish the black, 
And some of us hunt on the Oil Coast, 
And some on the Wallaby track: 
And some of us drift to Sarawak, 
And some of us drift up The Fly, 
And some share our tucker with tigers, 
And some with the gentle Masai, 
(Dear boys!), 
Take tea with the giddy Masai. 


We’ ve painted The Islands vermilion, 
We’ ve pearled on half-shares in the Bay, 
We’ve shouted on seven-ounce nuggets, 
We’ ve starved on a Seedeeboy’s pay; 
We’ve laughed at the world as we found it, — 
Its women and cities and men — 
From Sayyid Burgash in a tantrum 
To the smoke-reddened eyes of Loben, 
(Dear boys!), 
We’ve a little account with Loben. 


The ends of the Farth were our portion, 


The ocean at large was our share. 
There was never a skirmish to windward 

But the Leaderless Legion was there: 
Yes, somehow and somewhere and always 

We were first when the trouble began, 
From a lottery-row in Manila, 

To an I. D. B. race on the Pan 

(Dear boys!), 
With the Mounted Police on the Pan. 


We preach in advance of the Army, 

We skirmish ahead of the Church, 
With never a gunboat to help us 

When we’re scuppered and left in the lurch. 
But we know as the cartridges finish, 

And we’re filed on our last little shelves, 
That the Legion that never was listed 

Will send us as good as ourselves 

(Good men!), 
Five hundred as good as ourselves! 


Then a health (we must drink it in whispers), 
To our wholly unauthorized horde — 


To the line of our dusty foreloopers, 
The Gentlemen Rovers abroad — 
Yes, a health to ourselves ere we scatter, 
For the steamer won’t wait for the train, 
And the Legion that never was listed 
Goes back into quarters again! 
‘Regards! 
Goes back under canvas again. 
Hurrah! 
The swag and the billy again. 
Here’s how! 
The trail and the packhorse again. 
Salue! 
The trek and the laager again! 


The Lovers’ Litany 


Eyes of grey — a sodden quay, 
Driving rain and falling tears, 
As the steamer wears to sea 
In a parting storm of cheers. 
Sing, for Faith and Hope are high — 
None so true as you and I — 
Sing the Lovers’ Litany: 
“Love like ours can never die!” 


Eyes of black — a throbbing keel, 
Milky foam to left and right; 
Whispered converse near the wheel 
In the brilliant tropic night. 
Cross that rules the Southern Sky! 
Stars that sweep and wheel and fly, 
Hear the Lovers’ Litany: 
Love like ours can never die!” 


Eyes of brown — a dusy plain 
Split and parched with heat of June, 
Flying hoof and tightened rein, 
Hearts that beat the old, old tune. 
Side by side the horses fly, 
Frame we now the old reply 
Of the Lovers’ Litany: 
“Love like ours can never die!” 


Eyes of blue — the Simla Hills 
Silvered with the moonlight hoar; 
Pleading of the waltz that thrills, 
Dies and echoes round Benmore. 
“Mabel,” “Officers,” “Good-bye,” 
Glamour, wine, and witchery — 
On my soul’s sincerity, 
“Love like ours can never die!” 


Maidens of your charity, 
Pity my most luckless state. 
Four times Cipid’s debtor I — 
Bankrupt in quadruplicate. 
Yet, despite this evil case, 
And a maiden showed me grace, 
Four-and-forty times would I 
Sing the Lovers’ Litany: 
“Love like ours can never die!” 


The Love Song of Har Dyal 


“Beyond the Pale” — Plain Tales from the Hills 
Alone upon the housetops to the North 

I turn and watch the lightnings in the sky — 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the North. 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die. 


Below my feet the still bazar is laid — 
Far, far below the weary camels lie — 
The camels and the captives of thy raid. 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


My father’s wife is old and harsh with years, 
And drudge of all my father’s house am I — 
My bread is sorrow and my drink is tears. 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


The Lowestoft Boat 


East Coast Patrols of the War 
1914-18 
Sea Warfare 


In Lowestoft a boat was laid, 
Mark well what I do say! 

And she was built for the herring-trade, 
But she has gone a-rovin’, a-rovin’, a-rovin’, 
The Lord knows where! 


They gave her Government coal to burn, 
And a Q.F. gun at bow and stern, 
And sent her out a-rovin’, etc. 


Her skipper was mate of a bucko ship 
Which always killed one man per trip, 
So he is used to rovin’, etc. 


Her mate was skipper of a chapel in Wales, 
And so he fights in topper and tails — 
Religi-ous tho’ rovin’, etc. 


Her engineer is fifty-eight,’ 
So he’s prepared to meet his fate, 
Which ain’t unlikely rovin’, etc. 


Her leading-stoker’s seventeen, 
So he don’t know what the Judgments mean, 
Unless he cops ‘em rovin’, etc. 


Her cook was chef in the Lost Dogs’ Home, 
Mark well what I do say! 

And I’m sorry for Fritz when they all come 
A-rovin’, a-rovin’, a-roarin’ and a-rovin’, 


Round the North Sea rovin’, 
The Lord knows where! 


Lukannon 


I met my mates in the morning (and oh, but I am old!) 

Where roaring on the ledges the summer ground-swell rolled; 
I heard them lift the chorus that dropped the breakers’ song — 
The beaches of Lukannon — two million voices strong! 


The song of pleasant stations beside the salt lagoons, 

The song of blowing squadrons that shuffled down the dunes, 
The song of midnight dances that churned the sea to flame — 
The beaches of Lukannon — before the sealers came! 

I met my mates in the morning (I’ll never meet them more!); 
They came and went in legions that darkened all the shore. 

And through the foam-flecked offing as far as voice could reach 
We hailed the landing-parties and we sang them up the beach. 


The beaches of Lukannon — the winter-wheat so tall — 

The dripping, crinkled lichens, and the sea-fog drenching all! 
The platforms of our playground, all shining smooth and worn! 
The beaches of Lukannon — the home where we were born! 


I meet my mates in the morning, a broken, scattered band. 
Men shoot us in the water and club us on the land; 

Men drive us to the Salt House like silly sheep and tame, 
And still we sing Lukannon — before the sealers came. 


Wheel down, wheel down to southward; oh, Gooverooska go! 
And tell the Deep-Sea Viceroys! the story of our woe; 

Ere, empty as the shark’s egg the tempest flings ashore, 

The beaches of Lukannon shall know their sons no more! 


At the hole where he went in 

Red-Eye called to Wrinkle-Skin. 

Hear what little Red-Eye saith: 

“Nag, come up and dance with death!” 


Eye to eye and head to head, 
(Keep the measure, Nag.) 

This shall end when one is dead; 
(At thy pleasure, Nag.) 

Turn for turn and twist for twist — 
(Run and hide thee, Nag.) 

Hah! The hooded Death has missed! 
(Woe betide thee, Nag!) 


Macdonough’s Song 
“As easy as AB C” — A Diversity of Creatures” 


Whether the State can loose and bind 
In Heaven as well as on Earth: 

If it be wiser to kill mankind 
Before or after the birth — 

These are matters of high concern 
Where State-kept schoolmen are; 

But Holy State (we have lived to learn) 

Endeth in Holy War. 


Whether The People be led by The Lord, 
Or lured by the loudest throat: 
If it be quicker to die by the sword 
Or cheaper to die by vote — 
These are things we have dealt with once, 
(And they will not rise from their grave) 
For Holy People, however it runs, 
Endeth in wholly Slave. 


Whatsoever, for any cause, 
Seeketh to take or give 
Power above or beyond the Laws, 
Suffer it not to live! 
Holy State or Holy King — 
Or Holy People’s Will — 
Have no truck with the senseless thing. 
Order the guns and kill! 
Saying — after — me: — 


Once there was The People — Terror gave it birth; 
Once there was The People and it made a Hell of Earth 
Earth arose and crushed it. Listen, 0 ye slain! 

Once there was The People — it shall never be again! 


The Man Who Could Write 


Shun — shun the Bowl! That fatal, facile drink 

Has ruined many geese who dipped their quills in ‘t; 
Bribe, murder, marry, but steer clear of Ink 

Save when you write receipts for paid-up bills in ‘t. 
There may be silver in the “blue-black” — all 
I know of is the iron and the gall. 


Boanerges Blitzen, servant of the Queen, 

Is a dismal failure — is a Might-have-been. 
In a luckless moment he discovered men 
Rise to high position through a ready pen. 


Boanerges Blitzen argued therefore — “I, 

With the selfsame weapon, can attain as high.” 
Only he did not possess when he made the trial, 
Wicked wit of C-lv-n, irony of L — 1l. 


[Men who spar with Government need, to back their blows, 
Something more than ordinary journalistic prose. ] 


Never young Civilian’s prospects were so bright, 
Till an Indian paper found that he could write: 
Never young Civilian’s prospects were so dark, 
When the wretched Blitzen wrote to make his mark. 


Certainly he scored it, bold, and black, and firm, 
In that Indian paper — made his seniors squirm, 
Quated office scandals, wrote the tactless truth — 
Was there ever known a more misguided youth? 


When the Rag he wrote for praised his plucky game, 
Boanerges Blitzen felt that this was Fame; 

When the men he wrote of shook their heads and swore, 
Boanerges Blitzen only wrote the more: 


Posed as Young Ithuriel, resolute and grim, 

Till he found promotion didn’t come to him; 

Till he found that reprimands weekly were his lot, 
And his many Districts curiously hot. 


Till he found his furlough strangely hard to win, 
Boanerges Blitzen didn’t care to pin: 

Then it seemed to dawn on him something wasn’t right — 
Boanerges Blitzen put it down to “spite”; 


Languished in a District desolate and dry; 
Watched the Local Government yearly pass him by; 
Wondered where the hitch was; called it most unfair. 


That was seven years ago — and he still is there! 


Mandalay 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 
There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, and I know she thinks o’ me; 
For the wind is in the palm-trees, and the temple-bells they say: 
“Come you back, you British soldier; come you back to Mandalay!” 
Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay: 
Can’t you ‘ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost the Bay! 


‘Er petticoat was yaller an’ ‘er little cap was green, 
An’ ‘er name was Supi-yaw-lat — jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ‘eathen idol’s foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’mud — 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd — 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ‘er where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay... 


When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 
She’d git ‘er little banjo an’ she’d sing “Kulla-lo-lo!” 
With ‘er arm upon my shoulder an’ ‘er cheek agin’ my cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ‘ung that ‘eavy you was ‘arf afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay... 


But that’s all shove be’ind me — long ago an’ fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ‘busses runnin’ from the Bank to Mandalay; 

An’ I’m learnin’ ‘ere in London what the ten-year soldier tells: 

“If you’ve ‘eard the East a-callin’, you won’t never ‘eed naught else.” 
No! you won’t ‘eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells, 


An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple-bells; 
On the road to Mandalay... 


I am sick 0’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my bones; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ‘ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ‘and — 
Law! wot do they understand? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land! 
On the road to Mandalay... 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be — 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking lazy at the sea; 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay, 

With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalay! 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost the Bay! 


Many Inventions 


‘Less you want your toes trod of you’d better get back at once, 
For the bullocks are walking two by two, 
The byles are walking two by two, 
And the elephants bring the guns. 
Ho! Yuss! 
Great-big-long-black-forty-pounder guns. 
Jiggery-jolty to and fro, 
Each as big as a launch in tow — 
Blind-dumb-broad-breeched — beggars o’ battering-guns! 
My Lord the Elephant. 


The Mare’s Nest 


Jane Austen Beecher Stowe de Rouse 
Was good beyond all earthly need; 
But, on the other hand, her spouse 
Was very, very bad indeed. 
He smoked cigars, called churches slow, 
And raced — but this she did not know. 


For Belial Machiavelli kept 
The little fact a secret, and, 
Though o’er his minor sins she wept, 
Jane Austen did not understand 
That Lilly — thirteen-two and bay 
Absorbed one-half her husband’s pay. 


She was so good, she made hime worse; 
(Some women are like this, I think;) 
He taught her parrot how to curse, 
Her Assam monkey how to drink. 
He vexed her righteous soul until 
She went up, and he went down hill. 


Then came the crisis, strange to say, 
Which turned a good wife to a better. 
A telegraphic peon, one day, 
Brought her — now, had it been a letter 
For Belial Machiavelli, I 
Know Jane would just have let it lie. 


But ‘twas a telegram instead, 

Marked “urgent,” and her duty plain 
To open it. Jane Austen read: 

“Your Lilly’s got a cough again. 
Can’t understand why she is kept 
At your expense.” Jane Austen wept. 


It was a misdirected wire. 
Her husband was at Shaitanpore. 
She spread her anger, hot as fire, 
Through six thin foreign sheets or more. 
Sent off that letter, wrote another 
To her solicitor — and mother. 


Then Belial Machiavelli saw 

Her error and, I trust, his own, 
Wired to the minion of the Law, 

And traveled wifeward — not alone. 
For Lilly — thirteen-two and bay — 
Came in a horse-box all the way. 


There was a scene — a weep or two — 
With many kisses. Austen Jane 

Rode Lilly all the season through, 
And never opened wires again. 

She races now with Belial. This 

Is very sad, but so it is. 


The Married Man 


RESERVIST OF THE LINE 
The bachelor ‘e fights for one 
As joyful as can be; 
But the married man don’t call it fun, 
Because ‘e fights for three — 
For ‘Im an’ ‘Er an’ It 
(An’ Two an’ One make Three) 
‘E wants to finish ‘is little bit, 
An’ e’ wants to go ‘ome to is tea! 


The bachelor pokes up ‘is ‘ead 
To see if you are gone; 
But the married man lies down instead, 
An’ waits till the sights come on, 
For ‘im an’ ‘Er an’ a hit 
(Direct or recochee) 
‘E wants to finish ‘is little bit, 
An’ ‘e wants to go ‘ome to ‘is tea. 


The bachelor will miss you clear 
To fight another day; 
But the married man, ‘e says “No fear!” 
‘E wants you out of the way 
Of ‘Im an’ ‘Er an’ It 
(An’ ‘is road to ‘is farm or the sea), 
‘E wants to finish ‘is little bit, 
An’ ‘e wants to go ‘ome to ‘is tea. 


The bachelor ‘e fights ‘is fight 
An’ streches out an’ snores; 
But the married man sits up all night — 
For ‘e don’t like out-o’-doors. 
‘E’ ll strain an’ listen an’ peer 
An’ give the first alarm — 
For the sake o’ the breathin’ ‘e’s used to ‘ear, 


An’ the ‘ead on the thick of ‘is arm. 


The bachelor may risk ‘is ‘ide 
To ‘elp you when you’re downed; 
But the married man will wait beside 
Till the ambulance comes round. 
‘E’ ll take your ‘ome address 
An’ all you’ve time to say, 
Or if ‘e sees there’s ‘ope, ‘e’ll press 
Your art’ry ‘alf the day — 


For ‘Im an’ ‘Er an’ It 
(An’ One from Three leaves Two), 

For ‘e knows you wanted to finish your bit, 
An’ ‘e knows ‘o0o’s wantin’ you. 

Yes, ‘Im an’ ‘Er an’ It 
(Our ‘only One in Three), 

We’re all of us anxious to finish our bit, 
An’ we want to get ‘ome to our tea! 


Yes, It an’ ‘Er an’ ‘Im, 
Which often makes me think 

The married man must sink or swim 
An’ — ʻe can’t afford to sink! 

Oh, ‘Im an’ It an’ ‘Er 
Since Adam an’ Eve began! 

So I’d rather fight with the bacheler 
An’ be nursed by the married man! 


The “Mary Gloster” 


1894 

I’ve paid for your sickest fancies; I’ve humoured your crackedest whim — 
Dick, it’s your daddy, dying; you’ve got to listen to him! 

Good for a fortnight, am I? The doctor told you? He lied. 

I shall go under by morning, and — Put that nurse outside. 

‘Never seen death yet, Dickie? Well, now is your time to learn, 

And you’ll wish you held my record before it comes to your turn. 

Not counting the Line and the Foundry, the yards and the village, too, 
I’ve made myself and a million; but I’m damned if I made you. 

Master at two-and-twenty, and married at twenty-three — 

Ten thousand men on the pay-roll, and forty freighters at seal 

Fifty years between’em, and every year of it fight, 

And now I’m Sir Anthony Gloster, dying, a baronite: 

For I lunched with his Royal ‘Ighness — what was it the papers had? 
“Not the least of our merchant-princes.” Dickie, that’s me, your dad! 

I didn’t begin with askings. I took my job and I stuck; 

I took the chances they wouldn’t, an’ now they’re calling it luck. 

Lord, what boats I’ve handled — rotten and leaky and old — 

Ran ‘em, or — opened the bilge-cock, precisely as I was told. 

Grub that ‘ud bind you crazy, and crews that ‘ud turn you grey, 

And a big fat lump of insurance to cover the risk on the way. 

The others they dursn’t do it; they said they valued their life 

(They’ve served me since as skippers). I went, and I took my wife. 

Over the world I drove ‘em, married at twenty-three, 

And your mother saving the money and making a man of me. 

I was content to be master, but she said there was better behind; 

She took the chances I wouldn’t, and I followed your mother blind. 

She egged me to borrow the money, an’ she helped me to clear the loan, 
When we bougnt half-shares in a cheap ‘un and hoisted a flag of our own. 
Patching and coaling on credit, and living the Lord knew how, 

We started the Red Ox freighters — we’ve eight-and-thirty now. 

And those were the days of clippers, and the freights were clipper-freights, 
And we knew we were making our fortune, but she died in Macassar Straits 
By the Little Patemosters, as you come to the Union Bank — 

And we dropped her in fourteen fathom: I pricked it off where she sank. 


Owners we were, full owners, and the boat was christened for her, 
And she died in the Mary Gloster. My heart; how young we were! 

So I went on a spree round Java and well-nigh ran her ashore, 

But your mother came and warned me and I would’t liquor no more: 
Strict I stuck to my business, afraid to stop or I’d think, 

Saving the money (she warned me), and letting the other men drink. 
And I met M’Cullough in London (I’d saved five ‘undred then ), 

And ‘tween us we started the Foundry — three forges and twenty men. 
Cheap repairs for the cheap ‘uns. It paid, and the business grew; 

For I bought me a steam-lathe patent, and that was a gold mine too. 
“Cheaper to build ‘em than buy ‘em;” I said, but M’Cullough he shied, 
And we wasted a year in talking before we moved to the Clyde. 

And the Lines were all beginning, and we all of us started fair, 
Building our engines like houses and staying the boilers square. 

But M’Cullough ‘e wanted cabins with marble and maple and all, 

And Brussels an’ Utrecht velvet, and baths and a Social Hall, 

And pipes for closets all over, and cutting the frames too light, 

But M’Cullough he died in the Sixties, and — — Well, I’m dying to- 
night... 

I knew — I knew what was coming, when we bid on the Byfleet’s keel — 
They piddled and piffled with iron, I’d given my orders for steel! 

Steel and the first expansions. It paid, I tell you, it paid, 

When we came with our nine-knot freighters and collared the long-run 
trade! 

And they asked me how I did it; and I gave ‘em the Scripture text, 
“You keep your light so shining a little in front o’ the next!” 

They copied all they could follow, but they couldn’t copy my mind, 
And I left ‘em sweating and stealing a year and a half behind. 

Then came the armour-contracts, but that was M’Cullough’s side; 

He was always best in the Foundry, but better, perhaps, he died. 

I went through his private papers; the notes was plainer than print; 
And I’m no fool to finish if a man’ll give me a hint. 

(I remember his widow was angry.) So I saw what his drawings meant; 
And I started the six-inch rollers, and it paid me sixty per cent. 

Sixty per cent with failures, and more than twice we could do, 

And a quarter-million to credit, and I saved it all for you! 

I thought — it doesn’t matter — you seemed to favour your ma, 

But you’re nearer forty than thirty, and I know the kind you are. 
Harrer an’ Trinity College! I ought to ha’ sent you to sea — 


But I stood you an education, an’ what have you done for me? 

The things I knew was proper you wouldn’t thank me to give, 

And the things I knew was rotten you said was the way to live. 

For you muddled with books and pictures, an’ china an’ etchin’s an’ fans. 
And your rooms at college was beastly — more like a whore’s than a 
man’s; 

Till you married that thin-flanked woman, as white and as stale as a bone, 
An’ she gave you your social nonsense; but where’s that kid o’ your own? 
I’ve seen your carriages blocking the half o°’ the Cromwell Road, 

But never the doctor’s brougham to help the missus unload. 

(So there isn’t even a grandchild, an’ the Gloster family’s done. ) 

Not like your mother, she isn’t. She carried her freight each run. 

But they died, the pore little beggars! At sea she had ‘em — they died. 
Only you, an’ you stood it. You haven’t stood much beside. 

Weak, a liar, and idle, and mean as a collier’s whelp 

Nosing for scraps in the galley. No help — - my son was no help! 

So he gets three ‘undred thousand, in trust and the interest paid. 

I wouldn’t give it you, Dickie — you see, I made it in trade. 

You’re saved from soiling your fingers, and if you have no child, 

It all comes back to the business. ‘Gad, won’t your wife be wild! 

‘Calls and calls in her carriage, her ‘andkerchief up to ‘er eye: 

“Daddy! dear daddy’s dyin’!” and doing her best to cry. 

Grateful? Oh, yes, I’m grateful, but keep her away from here. 

Your mother ‘ud never ha’ stood ‘er, and, anyhow, women are queer. 
There’s women will say I’ve married a second time. Not quite! 

But give pore Aggie a hundred, and tell her your lawyers’|I fight. 

She was the best o’ the boiling — you’! meet her before it ends. 

I’m in for a row with the mother — Pll leave you settle my friends. 

For a man he must go with a woman, which women don’t understand — 
Or the sort that say they can see it they aren’t the marrying brand. 

But I wanted to speak o° your mother that’s Lady Gloster still; 

I’m going to up and see her, without its hurting the will. 

Here! Take your hand off the bell-pull. Five thousand’s waiting for you, 
If you’ll only listen a minute, and do as I bid you do. 

They’ |l try to prove me crazy, and, if you bungle, they can; 

And I’ve only you to trust to! (O God, why ain’t it a man? ) 

There’s some waste money on marbles, the same as M’Cullough tried — 
Marbles and mausoleums — but I call that sinful pride. 

There’s some ship bodies for burial — we’ve Pied ‘em, soldered and 


packed, 

Down in their wills they wrote it, and nobody called them cracked. 

But me — I’ve too much money, and people might . .. All my fault: 

It come o’ hoping for grandsons and buying that Wokin’ vault... . 

I’m sick o’ the ‘ole dam’ business. I’m going back where I came. 

Dick, you’re the son o’ my body, and yov’ll take charge o’ the same! 

I want to lie by your mother, ten thousand mile away, 

And they’! want to send me to Woking; and that’s where you’!l earn your 
pay. 

I’ve thought it out on the quiet, the same as it ought to be done — 
Quiet, and decent, and proper — an’ here’s your orders, my son. 

You know the Line? You don’t, though. You write to the Board, and tell 
Your father’s death has upset you an’ yov’re going to cruise for a spell, 
An’ you’d like the Mary Glosteter — I’ve held her ready for this — 
They’ ll put her in working order and yov’ll take her out as she is. 

Yes, it was money idle when I patched her and laid her aside 

(Thank God, I can pay for my fancies!) — the boat where your mother died, 
By the Little Paternosters, as you come to the Union Bank, 

We dropped her — I think I told you — and I pricked it off where she sank. 
[“Tiny she looked on the grating — that oily, treacly sea — ] 

‘Hundred and Eighteen East, remember, and South just Three. 

Easy bearings to carry — Three South-Three to the dot; 

But I gave McAndrew a copy in case of dying — or not. 

And so yov’ll write to McAndrew, he’s Chief of the Maori Line 
They’ II give him leave, if you ask ‘em and say it’s business o’ mine. 

I built three boats for the Maoris, an’ very well pleased they were, 

An I’ve known Mac since the Fifties, and Mac knew me — and her. 
After the first stroke warned me I sent him the money to keep 

Against the time you’d claim it, committin’ your dad to the deep; 

For you are the son o’ my body, and Mac was my oldest friend, 

I’ve never asked ‘im to dinner, but he’ Il see it out to the end. 
Stiff-necked Glasgow beggar! I’ve heard he’s prayed for my soul, 

But he couldn’t lie if you paid him, and he’d starve before he stole. 
He’ ll take the Mary in ballast — you’|I find her a lively ship; 

And you’ll take Sir Anthony Gloster, that goes on ‘is wedding-trip, 
Lashed in our old deck-cabin with all three port-holes wide, 

The kick o’ the screw beneath him and the round blue seas outside! 

Sir Anthony Gloster’s carriage — our ‘ouse-flag flyin’ free — 

Ten thousand men on the pay-roll and forty freighters at sea! 


He made himself and a million, but this world is a fleetin’ show, 

And he’ll go to the wife of ‘is bosom the same as he ought to go — 

By the heel of the Paternosters — there isn’t a chance to mistake — 
And Mac’Il pay you the money as soon as the bubbles break! 

Five thousand for six weeks’ cruising, the staunchest freighter afloat, 
And Mac he’|I give you your bonus the minute I’m out o’ the boat! 
He’ll take you round to Macassar, and you’!l come back alone; 

He knows what I want o’ the Mary... . PU do what I please with my own. 
Your mother ‘ud call it wasteful, but I’ve seven-and-thirty more; 

Pll come in my private carriage and bid it wait at the door. ... 

For my son ‘e was never a credit: ‘e muddled with books and art, 

And e’ lived on Sir Anthony’s money and ‘e broke Sir Anthony’s heart. 
There isn’t even a grandchild, and the Gloster family’s done — 

The only one you left me — O mother, the only one! 

Harrer and Trinity College — me slavin’early an’ late — 

Av’ he thinks I’m dying crazy, and you’re in Macassar Strait! 

Flesh o’ my flesh, my dearie, for ever an’ ever amen, 

That first stroke come for a warning. I ought to ha’ gone to you then. 
But — cheap repairs for a cheap ‘un — the doctor said I’d do. 

Mary, why didn’t you warn me? I’ve allus heeded to you, 

Excep’ — I know — about women; but you are a spirit now; 

An’, wife, they was only women, and I was a man. That’s how. 

An’ a man ‘e must go with a woman, as you could not understand; 

But I never talked ‘em secrets. I paid ‘em out o° hand. 

Thank Gawd, I can pay for my fancies! Now what’s five thousand to me, 
For a berth off the Paternosters in the haven where I would be? 

I believe in the Resurrection, if I read my Bible plain, 

But I wouldn’t trust ‘em at Wokin’; we’re safer at sea again. 

For the heart it shall go with the treasure — go down to the sea in ships. 
I’m sick of the hired women. PII kiss my girl on her lips! 

Pll be content with my fountain. Pll drink from my own well, 

And the wife of my youth shall charm me — an’the rest can go to Hell! 
(Dickie, he will, that’s certain.) Pl lie in our standin’-bed, 

An’ Mac’II take her in ballast — an’ she trims best by the head... . 
Down by the head an’ sinkin’, her fires are drawn and cold, 

And the water’s splashin’ hollow on the skin of the empty hold — 
Churning an’ choking and chuckling, quiet and scummy and dark — 
Full to her lower hatches and risin’ steady. Hark! 

That was the after-bulkhead. .. . She’s flooded from stem to stern... . 


‘Never seen death yet, Dickie? . . . Well, now is your time to learn! 


Mary, Pity Women! 


You call yourself a man, 
For all you used to swear, 
An’ Leave me, as you Can, 
My certain shame to bear? 
Pear! You do not care — 
You done the worst you know. 
I ‘ate you, grinnin’ there... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


Nice while it lasted, an’ now it is over — 

Tear out your ‘eart an’ good-bye to you lover! 

What’s the use o’ grievin’, when the mother that bore you 
(Mary, pity women!) knew it all before you? 


It aren’t no false alarm, 
The finish to your fun; 
You — you ‘ave brung the ‘arm, 
An’ I’m the ruined one! 
An’ now you’|l off an’ run 
With some new fool in tow. 
Your ‘eart? You ‘aven’t none... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


When a man is tired there is naught will bind ‘im 

All ʻe solemn promised ʻe will shove be’ind ‘im. 
What’s the good o’ prayin’ for The Wrath to strike ‘im 
(Mary, pity women!), when the rest are like ‘im? 


What ‘ope for me or — it? 
What’s left for us to do? 

I’ve walked with men a bit, 
But this — but this is you. 
So ‘elp me, Christ, it’s true! 

Where can I ‘de or go? 


You coward through and through]... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


All the more you give ‘em the less are they for givin’ — 
Love lies dead, an’ you cannot kiss ‘im livin’. 

Down the road ʻe led you there is no returnin’ 

(Mary, pity women!), but you’re late in learnin’! 


You’d like to treat me fair? 
You can’t, because we’re pore? 
We'd starve? What do I care! 
We might, but this is shore! 
I want the name — no more — 
The name, an’ lines to show, 
An’ not to be an ‘ore.... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


What the good o’ pleadin’, when the mother that bore you 
(Mary, pity women!) knew it all before you? 

Sleep on ‘is promises an’ wake to your sorrow 

(Mary, pity women!), for we sail to-morrow! 


Mary’s Son 


1911 
If you stop to find out what your wages will be 
And how they will clothe and feed you, 
Willie, my son, don’t you go on the Sea. 
For the Sea will never need you. 


If you ask for the reason of every command, 
And argue with people about you, 

Willie, my son, don’t you go on the Land, 
For the Land will do better without you. 


If you stop to consider the work you have done 
And to boast what your labour is worth, dear, 
Angels may come for you, Willie, my son, 
But yov’ll never be wanted on Farth, dear! 


The Masque of Plenty 


Argument. — The Indian Government being minded 
to discover the economic condition of their lands, sent a Committee to 
inquire into it; and saw that it was good. 


Scene. — The wooded heights of Simla. The Incarnation of 
the Government of India in the raiment of the Angel of Plenty 
signs, to pianoforte accompaniment: — 


“How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet life! 
From the dawn to the even he strays — 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 

(adagio dim.) Filled with praise!” 


(largendo con sp.) Now this is the position, 
Go make an inquisition 
Into their real condition 
As swiftly as ye may. 


(p) Ay, paint our swarthy billions 
The richest of vermillions 
Ere two well-led cotillions 
Have danced themselves away. 


Turkish Patrol, as able and intelligent Investigators wind 
down the Himalayas: — 


What is the state of the Nation? What is its occupation? 
Hi! get along, get along, get along — lend us the information! 


(dim.) Census the byle and the yabu — capture a first-class Babu, 
Set him to file Gazetteers — Gazetteers... 
(ff) What is the state of the Nation, etc., etc. 


Interlude, from Nowhere in Particular, to stringed and Oriental instruments. 


Our cattle reel beneath the yoke they bear — 
The earth is iron and the skies are brass — 

And faint with fervour of the flaming air 
The languid hours pass. 


The well is dry beneath the village tree — 
The young wheat withers ere it reach a span, 

And belts of blinding sand show cruelly 
Where once the river ran. 


Pray, brothers, pray, but to no earthly King — 
Lift up your hands above the blighted grain, 

Look westward — if they please, the Gods shall bring 
Their mercy with the rain. 


Look westward — bears the blue no brown cloud-bank? 
Nay, it is written — wherefore should we fly? 

On our own field and by our cattle’s flank 
Lie down, lie down to die! 


Semi-Chorus 


By the plumed heads of Kings 
Waving high, 
Where the tall corn springs 
O’er the dead. 
If they rust or rot we die, 
If they ripen we are fed. 
Very mighty is the power of our Kings! 


Triumphal return to Simla of the Investigators, attired after 
the manner of Dionysus, leading a pet tiger-cub in wreaths 
of rhubarb-leaves, symbolical of India under medical treatment. 
They sing: — 


We have seen, we have written — behold it, the proof of our manifold toil! 
In their hosts they assembled and told it — the tale of the Sons of the Soil. 
We have said of the Sickness — “Where is it?” — and of Death — “Tt is far 
from our ken,” — 

We have paid a particular visit to the affluent children of men. 

We have trodden the mart and the well-curb — we hae stooped to the bield 
and the byre; 

And the King may the forces of Hell curb for the People have all they 
desire! 


Castanets and step-dance: — 


Oh, the dom and the mag and the thakur and the thag, 
And the nat and the brinjaree, 

And the bunnia and the ryot are as happy and as quiet 

And as plump as they can be! 


Yes, the jain and the jat in his stucco-fronted hut, 
And the bounding bazugar, 

By the favour of the King, are as fat as anything, 
They are — they are — they are! 


Recitative, Government of India, with white satin wings 
and electro-plated harp: — 


How beautiful upon the Mountains — in peace reclining, 

Thus to be assured that our people are unanimously dining. 

And though there are places not so blessed as others in naural advantages, 
which, after all, was only to be expected, 

Proud and glad are we to congratulate you upon the work you have thus 
ably effected. 

(Cres.) How be-ewtiful upon the Mountains! 


Hired Band, brasses only, full chorus: — 


God bless the Squire 
And all his rich relations 


Who teach us poor people 
We eat our proper rations — 
We eat our proper rations, 
In spite of inundations, 
Malarial exhalations, 
And casual starvations, 
We have, we have, they say we have — 
We have our proper rations! 


Chorus of the Crystallised Facts 


Before the beginning of years 
There came to the rule of the State 
Men with a pair of shears, 

Men with an Estimate — 

Strachey with Muir for leaven, 
Lytton with locks that fell, 

Ripon fooling with Heaven, 

And Temple riding like H — Il! 
And the bigots took in hand 

Cess and the falling of rain, 

And the measure of sifted sand 

The dealer puts in the grain — 
Imports by land and sea, 

To uttermost decimal worth, 

And registration — free — 

In the houses of death and of birth. 
And fashioned with pens and paper, 
And fashioned in black and white, 
With Life for a flickering taper 
And Death for a blazing light — 
With the Armed and the Civil Power, 
That his strength might endure for a span — 
From Adam’s Bridge to Peshawur, 
The Much Administered Man. 


In the towns of the North and the East, 
They gathered as unto rule, 


They bade him starve his priest 

And send his children to school. 
Railways and roads they wrought, 
For the needs of the soil within; 

A time to squabble in court, 

A time to bear and to grin. 

And gave him peace in his ways, 
Jails — and Police to fight, 

Justice — at length of days, 

And Right — and Might in the Right. 
His speech is of mortgaged bedding, 
On his kine he borrows yet, 

At his heart is his daughter’s wedding, 
In his eye foreknowledged of debt. 
He eats and hath indigestion, 

He toils and he may not stop; 

His life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop. 


* 


byle — The ox and the pony. 
dom — A list of various Indian tribes and castes. 


The Master-Cook 
“His Gift” 


With us there rade a Maister-Cook that came 

From the Rochelle which is neere Angouleme. 
Littel hee was, but rounder than a topp, 

And his small berd hadde dipped in manie a soppe, 
His honde was smoother than beseemeth mann’s, 
And his discoorse was all of marzipans, 

Of tripes of Caen, or Burdeux snailes swote, 

And Seinte Menhoulde wher cooken pigges-foote. 
To Thoulouse and to Bress and Carcasson 

For pyes and fowles and chesnottes hadde hee wonne, 
Of hammes of Thuringie colde hee prate, 

And well hee knew what Princes hadde on plate 
At Christmas-tide, from Artois to Gascogne. 


Lordinges, quod hee, manne liveth nat alone 
By bred, but meates rost and seethed, and broth, 
And purchasable deinties, on mine othe. 
Honey and hote gingere well liketh hee, 

And whales-flesch mortred with spicerie. 
For, lat be all how man denie or carpe,” 

Him thries a daie his honger maketh sharpe, 
And setteth him at boorde with hawkes eyne, 
Snuffing what dish is set beforne to deyne, 
Nor, till with meate he all — to fill to brim, 
None other matter nowher mooveth him. 

Lat holie Seintes sterve as bookes boast, 
Most mannes soule is in his bellie most. 

For, as man thinketh in his hearte is hee, 

But, as hee eateth so his thought shall bee. 
And Holie Fader’s self (with reveraunce) 
Oweth to Cooke his port and his presaunce. 
Wherebye it cometh past disputison 

Cookes over alle men have dominion, 


Which follow them as schippe her gouvernail. 
Enoff of wordes-beginneth heere my tale: — 


McAndrew’s Hymn 


Lord, Thou hast made this world below the shadow of a dream, 

An’, taught by time, I tak’ it so — -exceptin’ always Steam. 

From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see Thy Hand, O God — - 
Predestination in the stride o° yon connectin’-rod. 

John Calvin might ha’ forged the same — -enorrmous, certain, slow — - 
Ay, wrought it in the furnace-flame — -my “Institutio.” 

I cannot get my sleep to-night; old bones are hard to please; 

Pll stand the middle watch up here — -alone wi’ God an’ these 

My engines, after ninety days o° rase an’ rack an’ strain 

Through all the seas of all Thy world, slam-bangin’ home again. 
Slam-bang too much — -they knock a wee — -the crosshead-gibs are loose, 
But thirty thousand mile o° sea has gied them fair excuse.... 

Fine, clear an’ dark — -a full-draught breeze, wi’ Ushant out o’ sight, 
An’ Ferguson relievin’ Hay. Old girl, ye’ll walk to-night! 

His wife’s at Plymouth.... Seventy — -One — -Two — -Three since he 
began — - 

Three turns for Mistress Ferguson... and who’s to blame the man? 
There’s none at any port for me, by drivin’ fast or slow, 

Since Elsie Campbell went to Thee, Lord, thirty years ago. 

(The year the Sarah Sands was burned. Oh roads we used to tread, 
Fra’ Maryhill to Pollokshaws — fra’ Govan to Parkhead!) 

Not but that they’re ceevil on the Board. Ye’ll hear Sir Kenneth say: 
“Good morn, McAndrew! Back again? An’ how’s your bilge to-day?” 
Miscallin’ technicalities but handin’ me my chair 

To drink Madeira wi’ three Earls — -the auld Fleet Engineer 

That started as a boiler-whelp — -when steam and he were low. 

I mind the time we used to serve a broken pipe wi’ tow! 

Ten pound was all the pressure then — -Eh! Eh! — -a man wad drive; 
An’ here, our workin’ gauges give one hunder sixty-five! 

We’re creepin’ on wi’ each new rig — -less weight an’ larger power; 
There’ Il be the loco-boiler next an’ thirty miles an hour! 

Thirty an’ more. What I ha’ seen since ocean-steam began 

Leaves me na doot for the machine: but what about the man? 

The man that counts, wi’ all his runs, one million mile o’ sea: 

Four time the span from Earth to Moon.... How far, O Lord from thee 
That wast beside him night an’ day? Ye mind my first typhoon? 


It scoughed the skipper on his way to jock wi’ the saloon. 

Three feet were on the stokehold-floor — -just slappin’ to an’ fro — - 
An’ cast me on a furnace-door. I have the marks to show. 

Marks! I ha’ marks o° more than burns — -deep in my soul an’ black, 
An’ times like this, when things go smooth, my wickudness comes back. 
The sins o’ four an’ forty years, all up an’ down the seas. 

Clack an’ repeat like valves half-fed.... Forgie’s our trespasses! 

Nights when I’d come on to deck to mark, wi’ envy in my gaze, 

The couples kittlin’ in the dark between the funnel-stays; 

Years when I raked the Ports wi’ pride to fill my cup o’ wrong — - 
Judge not, O Lord, my steps aside at Gay Street in Hong-Kong! 

Blot out the wastrel hours of mine in sin when I abode — - 

Jane Harrigan’s an’ Number Nine, The Reddick an’ Grant Road! 

An’ waur than all — -my crownin’ sin — -rank blasphemy an’ wild. 

I was not four and twenty then — -Ye wadna judge a child? 

Pd seen the Tropics first that run — -new fruit, new smells, new air — - 
How could I tell — -blinf-fou wi’ sun — - the Deil was lurkin’ there? 
By day like playhouse-scenes the shore slid past our sleepy eyes; 

By night thos soft, lasceevious stars leered from those velvet skies, 

In port (we used no cargo-steam) I’d daunder down the streets — - 

An ijjit grinnin’ in a dream — -for shells an’ parrakeets, 

An’ walkin’-sticks 0’ carved bamboo an’ blowfish stuffed an’ dried — - 
Fillin’ my bunk wi’ rubbishry the Cheif put overside. 

Till, off Sambawa Head, Ye mind, I heard a land-breeze ca’, 
Milk-warm wi’ breath o’ spice an’ bloom: “McAndrew, Come awa 
Firm, clear an’ low — -no haste, no hate — -the ghostly whisper went, 
Just statin’ eevidential facts beyon’ all argument: 

“Your mither’s god’s a graspin’ deil, the shadow o’ yoursel’, 

“Got out o° books by meenisters clean daft on Heaven an’ Hell. 

“They mak’ him in the Broomielaw, o’ Glasgie cold an’ dirt, 

“A jealous, pridefu’ fetich, lad, that’s only strong to hurt. 

“Ye’ll not go back to Him again an’ kiss His red-hot rod, 

“But come wi’ Us” (Now who were They?) “an’ know the Leevin’ God, 
“That does not kipper souls for sport or break a life in jest, 

“But swells the ripenin’ cocoanuts an’ ripes the woman’s breast.” 

An’ there it stopped: cut off: no more; that quiet, certain voice — - 

For me, six months o’ twenty-four, to leave or take at choice. 

“Twas on me like a thunderclap — -it racked me through an’ through — - 
Temptation past the show o’ speech, unnameable an’ new — - 
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The Sin against the Holy Ghost?... An’ under all, our screw. 


That storm blew by but left behind her anchor-shiftin’ swell. 

thou knowest all my heart an’ mind, Thou knowest, Lord, I fell — - 
Third on the Mary Gloster then, and first that night in Hell! 

Yet was Thy Hand beneath my head, about my feet Thy Care — - 
Fra’ Deli clear to Torres Strait, the trial o’ despair, 

But when we touched the Barrier Reef Thy answer to my prayer!... 
We wared na run that sea by night but lay an’ held our fire, 

An’ I was drowsin’ on the hatch — -sick — -sick wi’ doubt an’ tire: 
“Better the sight of eyes that see than wanderin’ o’ desire!” 

Ye mind that word? Clear as gongs — -again, an’ once again, 
When rippin’ down through coral-trash ran out our moorin’-chain: 
An’, by Thy Grace, I had the light to see my duty plain. 

Light on the engine-room — -no more — -bright as our carbons burn. 
I’ve lost it since a thousand times, but never past return! 


Obsairve! Per annum we’ll have here two thousand souls aboard — - 
Think not I dare to justify myself before the Lord, 

But — -average fifteen hunder souls safe-born fra’ port to port — - 

I am o’ service to my kind. Ye wadna blame the thought? 

Maybe they steam from Grace to Wrath — -to sin by folly led — - 

It isna mine to judge their path — -their lives are on my head. 

Mine at the last — -when all is done it all comes back to me, 

The fault that leaves six thousand ton a log upon the sea. 

We’ll tak’ one stretch — -three weeks an odd by ony road ye steer — - 
Fra’ Cape Town east to Wellington — -ye need an engineer. 

Fail there — -ye’ve time to weld your shaft — -ay, eat it, ere ye’re spoke; 
Or make Kergueen under sail — -three jiggers burned wi’ smoke! 

An’ home again — -the Rio run: it’s no child’s play to go 

Steamin’ to bell for fourteen days o’ snow an’ floe an’ blow. 

The beergs like kelpies oversde that girn an’ turn an’ shift 

Whaur, grindin’ like the Mills 0’ God, goes by the big South drift. 
(Hail, Snow and Ice that praise the Lord. I’ve met them at their work, 
An wished we had anither route or they another kirk.) 

Yon’s strain, hard strain, o’ head an’ hand, for though Thy Power brings 
All skill to naught, Ye’ll underatand a man must think o’ things. 

Then, at the last, we’ll get to port an’ hoist their baggage clear — - 


The passengers, wi’ gloves an’ canes — -an’ this is what I’ lI hear: 
“Well, thank ye for a pleasant voyage. The tender’s comin’ now.” 
While I go testin’ follower-bolts an’ watch the skipper bow. 

They’ve words for every one but me — -shake hands wi’ half the crew, 
Except the dour Scots engineer, the man they never knew. 

An’ yet I like the wark for all we’ve dam’ few pickin’s here — - 

No pension, an’ the most we’ll earn’s four hunder pound a year. 

Better myself abroad? Maybe. I’d sooner starve than sail 

Wi’ such as call a snifter-rod ross.... French for nightingale. 
Commeesion on my stores? Some do; but I cannot afford 

To lie like stewards wi’ patty-pans. I’m older than the Board. 

A bonus on the coal I save? Ou ay, the Scots are close, 

But when I grudge the strength Ye gave Pll grudge their food to those. 
(There’s bricks that I might recommend — -an’ clink the firebars cruel. 
No! Welsh — -Wangarti at the worst — -an’ damn all patent fuel!) 
Inventions? Ye must stay in port to mak’ a patent pay. 

My Deeferential Valve-Gear taught me how that business lay. 

I blame no chaps wi’ clearer heads for aught they make or sell. 

I found that I could not invent an’ look to these as well. 

So, wrestled wi’ Apollyon — -Nah! — -fretted like a bairn — - 

But burned the workin’-plans last run, wi’ all I hoped to earn. 

Ye know how hard an Idol dies, an’ what that meant to me — - 

E’en tak’ it for a sacrifice acceptable to Thee.... 

Below there! Oiler! What’s your wark? Ye find it runnin’ hard? 

Ye needn’t swill the cup wi’ oil — -this isn’t the Cunard! 

Ye thought? Ye are not paid to think. Go, sweat that off again! 

Tck! Tck! It’s deeficult to sweer nor tak’ The Name in vain! 

Men, ay an’ women, call me stern. Wi’ these to oversee, 

Ye’ll note I’ve little time to burn on social repartee. 

The bairns see what their elders miss; they’ll hunt me to an’ fro, 

Till for the sake of — -well, a kiss — -I tak’ ‘em down below. 

That minds me of our Viscount loon — -Sir Kenneth’s kin — -the chap 
Wi’ Russia leather tennis-shoon an’ spar-decked yachtin’-cap. 

I showed him round last week, o’er all — -an’ at the last says he: 
“Mister McAndrew, Don’t you think steam spoils romance at sea?” 
Damned ijjit! I’d been doon that morn to see what ailed the throws, 
Manholin’, on my back — -the cranks three inches off my nose. 
Romance! Those first-class passengers they like it very well, 

Printed an’ bound in little books; but why don’t poets tell? 


I’m sick of all their quirks an’ turns — -the loves an’ doves they dream — - 
Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam! 

To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon orchestra sublime 

Whaurto — -uplifted like the Just — -the tail-rods mark the time. 

The crank-throws give the double-bass, the feed-pump sobs an’ heaves, 
An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves: 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head bides, 

Till — -hear that note? — -the rod’s return whings glimmerin’ through the 
guides. 

They’re all awa’! True beat, full power, the clangin’ chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dynamos. 

Interdependence absolute, forseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, Ye’ll note, at ony tilt an’ every rate o’ speed. 

Fra’ Skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced an’ stayed. 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made; 

While, out 0’ touch o’ vanity, the sweatin’ thrust-block says: 

“Not unto us the praise, or man — -not unto us the praise!” 

Now, a’ together, hear them lift their lesson — -theirs an’ mine: 

“Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Discipline!” 

Mill, forge an’ try-pit taught them that when roarin’ they arose, 

An’ whiles I wonder if a soul was gied them wi’ the blows. 

Oh for a man to weld it then, in one trip-hammer strain, 

Till even first-class passengers could tell the meanin’ plain! 

But no one cares except mysel’ that serve an’ understand 

My seven thousand horse-power here. Eh Lord! They’re grand — -they’re 
grand! 

Uplift am I? When first in store the new-made beasties stood, 

Were Ye cast down that breathed the Word declarin’ all things good? 

Not so! O’ that warld-liftin’ joy no after-fall could vex, 

Ye’ve left a glimmer still to cheer the Man — -the Arrtifex! 

That holds, in spite o° knock and scale, o’ friction, waste an’ slip, 

An’ by that light — -now, mark my word — -we’|l build the Perfect Ship. 
I'll never last to judge her lines, or take her curve — -not I. 

But I ha’ lived an’ I ha’ worked. Be thanks to Thee, Most High! 

An’ I ha’ done what I ha’ done — -judge Thou if ill or well — - 

Always Thy grace preventin’ me.... 

Losh! Yon’s the “Stand-by” bell. 

Pilot so soon? His flare it is. The mornin’-watch is set. 

Well, God be thanked, as I was sayin’, I’m no Pelagian yet. 


Now, I’ Il tak’ on.... 
‘Morrn, Ferguson. Man, have ye ever thought 
What your good leddy costs in coal?... PII burn ‘em down to port. 


Memories 


1930 

“The eradication of memories of the Great War. 

GOVERNMENT ORGAN 

The Socialist Government speaks: 

THOUGH all the Dead were all forgot 
And razed were every tomb, 

The Worm-the Worm that dieth not 
Compels Us to our doom. 

Though all which once was England stands 
Subservient to Our will, 

The Dead of whom we washed Our hands, 
They have observance still. 


We laid no finger to Their load. 
We multiplied Their woes. 

We used Their dearly-opened road 
To traffic with Their foes: 

And yet to Them men turn their eyes, 
To Them are vows renewed 

Of Faith, Obedience, Sacrifice, 
Honour and Fortitude! 


Which things must perish. But Our hour 
Comes not by staves or swords 

So much as, subtly, through the power 
Of small corroding words. 

No need to make the plot more plain 
By any open thrust; 

But-see Their memory is slain 

Long ere Their bones are dust! 


Wisely, but yearly, filch some wreath- 
Lay some proud rite aside- 

And daily tarnish with Our breath 
The ends for which They died. 


-SOCIALIST 


Distract, deride, decry, confuse- 
(Or-if it serves Us-pray!) 

So presently We break the use 
And meaning of Their day! 


The Men That Fought at Minden 


A Song of Instruction 


The men that fought at Minden, they was rookies in their time — 
So was them that fought at Waterloo! 
All the ‘ole command, yuss, from Minden to Maiwand, 

They was once dam’ sweeps like you! 


Then do not be discouraged, ‘Eaven is your ‘elper, 

We’ll learn you not to forget; 
An’ you mustn’t swear an’ curse, or you’ll only catch it worse, 
For we’ll make you soldiers yet! 


The men that fought at Minden, they ‘ad stocks beneath their chins, 
Six inch ‘igh an’ more; 

But fatigue it was their pride, and they would not be denied 

To clean the cook-’ouse floor. 


The men that fought at Minden, they had anarchistic bombs 
Served to ‘em by name of ‘and-grenades; 

But they got it in the eye (same as you will by-an’-by) 
When they clubbed their field-parades. 


The men that fought at Minden, they ‘ad buttons up an’ down, 
Two-an’-twenty dozen of ‘em told; 

But they didn’t grouse an’ shirk at an hour’s extry work, 

They kept ‘em bright as gold. 


The men that fought at Minden, they was armed with musketoons, 
Also, they was drilled by ‘alberdiers; 

I don’t know what they were, but the sergeants took good care 
They washed be’ind their ears. 


The men that fought at Minden, they ‘ad ever cash in ‘and 


Which they did not bank nor save, 
But spent it gay an’ free on their betters — such as me — 
For the good advice I gave. 


The men that fought at Minden, they was civil — yuss, they was — 
Never didn’t talk o’ rights an’ wrongs, 

But they got it with the toe (same as you will get it — so!) — 

For interrupting songs. 


The men that fought at Minden, they was several other things 
Which I don’t remember clear; 

But that’s the reason why, now the six-year men are dry, 

The rooks will stand the beer! 


Then do not be discouraged, ‘Eaven is your ‘elper, 

We’ll learn you not to forget; 
An’ you mustn’t swear an’ curse, or you’ll only catch it worse, 
For we’ll make you soldiers yet! 


Soldiers yet, if you’ve got it in you — 

All for the sake of the Core; 

Soldiers yet, if we ‘ave to skin you — 

Run an’ get the beer, Johnny Raw — Johnny Raw! 
Ho! run an’ get the beer, Johnny Raw! 


The Merchantmen 


1893 

King Solomon drew merchantmen, 
Because of his desire 

For peacocks, apes, and ivory, 
From Tarshish unto Tyre, 

With cedars out of Lebanon 
Which Hiram rafted down; 

But we be only sailormen 
That use in London town. 


Coastwise — cross-seas — round the world and back again — 
Where the flaw shall head us or the full Trade suits — 

Plain-sail — storm-sail — lay your board and tack again — 
And that’s the way we’ll pay Paddy Doyle for his boots! 


We bring no store of ingots, 
Of spice or precious stones, 
But what we have we gathered 

With sweat and aching bones: 
In flame beneath the Tropics, 
In frost upon the floe, 
And jeopardy of every wind 
That does between them go. 


And some we got by purchase, 
And some we had by trade, 
And some we found by courtesy 
Of pike and carronade — 
At midnight, ‘mid-sea meetings, 
For charity to keep, 
And light the rolling homeward-bound 
That rowed a foot too deep! 


By sport of bitter weather 


We’re walty, strained, and scarred 
From the kentledge on the kelson 
To the slings upon the yard. 
Six oceans had their will of us 
To carry all away — 
Our galley’s in the Baltic, 
And our boom’s in Mossel Bay. 


We’ ve floundered off the Texel, 
Awash with sodden deals, 

We’ve slipped from Valparaiso 
With the Norther at our heels: 

We’ve ratched beyond the Crossets 
That tusk the Southern Pole, 

And dipped our gunnels under 
To the dread Agulhas roll. 


Beyond all outer charting 
We sailed where none have sailed, 
And saw the land-lights burning 
On islands none have hailed; 
Our hair stood up for wonder, 
But, when the night was done, 
There danced the deep to windward 
Blue-empty ‘neath the sun! 


Strange consorts rode beside us 
And brought us evil luck; 

The witch-fire climbed our channels, 
And flared on vane and truck, 

Till, through the red tornado, 
That lashed us nigh to blind, 

We saw The Dutchman plunging, 
Full canvas, head to wind! 


We’ ve heard the Midnight Leadsman 
That calls the black deep down — 
Ay, thrice we’ve heard The Swimmer, 


The Thing that may not drown. 

On frozen bunt and gasket 
The sleet-cloud drave her hosts, 

When, manned by more than signed with us, 
We passed the Isle of Ghosts! 


And north, amid the hummocks, 
A biscuit-toss below, 
We met the silent shallop 
That frighted whalers know; 
For, down a cruel ice-lane, 
That opened as he sped, 
We saw dead Hendrick Hudson 
Steer, North by West, his dead. 


So dealt God’s waters with us 
Beneath the roaring skies, 

So walked His signs and marvels 
All naked to our eyes: 

But we were heading homeward 
With trade to lose or make — 

Good Lord, they slipped behind us 
In the tailing of our wake! 


Let go, let go the anchors; 
Now shamed at heart are we 

To bring so poor a cargo home 
That had for gift the sea! 

Let go the great bow-anchor — 
Ah, fools were we and blind — 

The worst we stored with utter toil, 
The best we left behind! 


Coastwise — cross-seas — round the world and back again, 
Whither flaw shall fail us or the Trades drive down: 

Plain-sail — storm-sail — lay your board and tack again — 
And all to bring a cargo up to London Town! 


Merrow Down. 


Just So Stories 


There runs a road by Merrow Down — 
A grassy track to-day it is — 

An hour out Guildford town, 
Above the river Wey it is. 


Here, when they heard the hors-bells ring, 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 

To which the dark Phoenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western Road. 


Yes, here, or hereabouts, they met 

To hold their racial talks and such — 
To barter beads for Whitby jet, 

And tin for gay shell torques and such. 


But long ago before that time 
(When bison used to roam on it) 
Did Taffy and her Daddy climb 
That Down, and had their home on it. 


Then beavers built in Broadstonebrook 
And made a swamp where Bramley stands; 
And bears from Shere would come and look 
For Taffimai where Shamley stands. 


The Wey, that Taffy called Wagai, 
Was more than six times bigger then; 
And all the Tribe of Tegumai 
They cut a noble figure then! 


I 


Of all the Tribe of Tegumai 
Who cut that figure, none remain, — 
On Merrow Down the cuckoos cry — 
The silence and the sun remain. 


But as the faithful years return 
And hearts unwounded sing again, 
Comes Taffy dancing through the fern 
To lead the Surrey spring again. 


Her brows are bound with bracken-fronds, 
And golden elf-locks fly above; 

Her eyes are bright as diamonds 
And bluer than the sky above. 


In moccasins and deer-skin cloak, 
Unfearing, free and fair she flits, 

And lights her little damp-wood smoke 
To show her Daddy where she flits. 


For far — oh, very far behind, 

So far she cannot call to him, 
Comes Tegumai alone to find 

The daughter that was all to him! 


Mesopotamia 
1917 


They shall not return to us, the resolute, the young, 
The eager and whole-hearted whom we gave: 

But the men who left them thriftily to die in their own dung, 
Shall they come with years and honour to the grave? 


They shall not return to us; the strong men coldly slain 
In sight of help denied from day to day: 

But the men who edged their agonies and chid them in their pain, 
Are they too strong and wise to put away? 


Our dead shall not return to us while Day and Night divide — 
Never while the bars of sunset hold. 

But the idle-minded overlings who quibbled while they died, 
Shall they thrust for high employments as of old? 


Shall we only threaten and be angry for an hour: 
When the storm is ended shall we find 

How softly but how swiftly they have sidled back to power 
By the favour and contrivance of their kind? 


Even while they soothe us, while they promise large amends, 
Even while they make a show of fear, 
Do they call upon their debtors, and take counsel with their 
friends, 
To conform and re-establish each career? 


Their lives cannot repay us — their death could not undo — 
The shame that they have laid upon our race. 

But the slothfulness that wasted and the arrogance that slew, 
Shell we leave it unabated in its place? 


Mine Sweepers 


1914-18 
Sea Warfare 


Dawn off the Foreland — the young flood making 
Jumbled and short and steep — 
Black in the hollows and bright where it’s breaking — 
Awkward water to sweep. 
“Mines reported in the fairway, 
“Warn all traffic and detain. 
“<Sent up Unity, Cralibel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden 
Gain.” 


Noon off the Foreland — the first ebb making 
Lumpy and strong in the bight. 
Boom after boom, and the golf-hut shaking 
And the jackdaws wild with fright! 
“Mines located in the fairway, 
“Boats now working up the chain, 
“Sweepers — Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden 
Gain.” 


Dusk off the Foreland — the last light going 
And the traffic crowding through, 
And five damned trawlers with their syreens blowing 
Heading the whole review! 
“Sweep completed in the fairway. 
“No more mines remain. 
“Sent back Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden 
Gain.” 


M. I. 


Mounted Infantry of the Line 
I wish my mother could see me now, with a fence-post under my arm, 
And a knife and a spoon in my putties that I found on a Boer farm, 
Atop of a sore-backed Argentine, with a thirst that you couldn’t by. 

I used to be in the Yorkshires once 

(Sussex, Lincolns, and Rifles once), 

Hampshires, Glosters, and Scottish once! (ad lib.) 

But now I am M. 1. 


That is what we are known as — that is the name you must call 
If you want officers’ servants, pickets an’ ‘orseguards an’ all — 
Details for burin’-parties, company-cooks or supply — 

Turn out the chronic Ikonas! Roll up the — M. L:! 


My ‘ands are spotty with veldt-sores, my shirt is a button an’ frill, 
An’ the things I’ve used my bay’nit for would made a tinker ill! 
An’ I don’t know whose dam’ column I’m in, nor where we’re trekkin’ nor 
why. 

I’ve trekked from the Vaal to the Orange once — 

From the Vaal to the greasy Pongolo once — 

(Or else it was called the Zambesi once) — 

For now I am M. L! 


That is what we are known as - we are the push your require 

For outposts all night under freezin’, an’ rearguard all day under fire. 
Anything ‘ot or unwholesome? Anything dusty or dry? 

Borrow a bunch of Ikonas! Trot out the — M. I:! 


Our Sergeant-Major’s a subaltern, our Captain’s a Fusilier — 
Our Adjutant’s “late of Somebody’s ‘Orse,” an’ a Melbourne auctioneer; 
But you couldn’t spot us at ‘arf a mile from the crackest caval-ry. 

They used to talk about Lancers once, 

Hussars, Dragoons, an’ Lancers once, 

‘Elmets, pistols, and carbines once, 


But now we are M. I.! 


That is what we are known as — we are the orphans they blame 

For beggin’ the loan of an ‘ead-stall an’ makin’ a mount to the same. 
‘Can’t even look at their ‘orslines but someone goes bellerin’ “Hi! 
“Ere comes a burglin’ Ikona! Footsack you — M. I.!” 


We are trekkin’ our twenty miles a day an’ bein’ loved by the Dutch, 
But we don’t hold on by the mane nor more, nor lose our stirrups — much; 
An’ we scout with a senior man in charge where the ‘oly white flags fly. 
We used to think they were friendly once, 
Didn’t take any precautions once 
(Once, my ducky, an’ only once!) 
But now we are M. I.! 


That is what we are known as — we are the beggars that got 

Three days “to learn equitation,” an’ six month o’ blumin’ well trot! 
Cow-guns, an’ cattle, an’ convoys — an’ Mister De Wet on the fly — 
We are the rolling Ikonas! We are the M. I.! 


The new fat regiments come from home, imaginin’ vain V.C.’s 
(The same as your talky-fighty men which are often Number Threes), 
But our words o°’ command are “Scatter” an’ “Close” an’ “Let you wounded 
lie.” 

We used to rescue ‘em noble once, - 

Givin’ the range as we raised ‘em once — 

Gettin ‘em killed as we saved ‘em once — 

But now we are M. I.! 


That is what we are known as — we are the lanterns you view 
After a fight round the kopjes, lookin’ the men that we knew; 
Whistlin’ an’ callin’ together, ‘altin’ to catch the reply: - 
“Elp me! O ‘elp me, Ikonas! This way, the — M. I.!” 


I wish my mother could see me now, a-gathering news in my own, 
When I ride like a General up to the scrub and ride back like Tod Sloan, 
Remarkable close to my ‘orse’s neck to let the shots go by. 


We used to fancy it risky once 

(Called it a reconnaissance once), 

Under the charge of the orf’cer once, 
But now we are M. L! 


That is what we are known as — that is the song you must say 
When you want men to be Mausered at one and a penny a day; 
We are no five-bob Colonials — we are the ‘ome-made supply, 
Ask for the London Ikonas! Ring up the — M.I.! 


I wish myself could talk to myself as I left ‘im a year ago; 
I could tell ‘im a lot that would save ‘im a lot on the things that ‘e ought to 
know! 
When I think o’ that ignorant barrack-bird, it almost makes me cry. 

I used to belong in an Army once 

(Gawd! what a rum little Army once), 

Red little, dead little Army once! 

But now I am M. L! 


This is what we are known as — we are the men that have been 
Over a year at the business, smelt it an’ felt it an’ seen. 

We ‘ave got ‘old of the needful — you will be told by and by; 
Wait till you’ve ‘eard Ikonas, spoke to the old M.I.! 


Mount — march Ikonas! Stand to your ‘orses again! 

Mop off the frost on the saddles, mop up the miles on the plain. 
Out go the stars in the dawnin’, up goes our dust to the sky, 
Walk — trot, Ikonas! Trek jou, the old M. I.! 


The Miracles 


I sent a message to my dear — 

A thousand leagues and more to Her — 
The dumb sea-levels thrilled to hear, 
And Lost Atlantis bore to Her. 


Behind my message hard I came, 
And nigh had found a grave for me; 
But that I launched of steel and flame 
Did war against the wave for me. 


Uprose the deep, by gale on gale, 

To bid me change my mind again — 
He broke his teeth along my rail, 
And, roaring, swung behind again. 


I stayed the sun at noon to tell 
My way across the waste of it; 
I read the storm before it fell 
And made the better haste of it. 


Afar, I hailed the land at night — 

The towers I built had heard of me — 
And, ere my rocket reached its height, 
Had flashed my Love the word of me. 


Earth sold her chosen men of strength 
(They lived and strove and died for me) 
To drive my road a nation’s length, 

And toss the miles aside for me. 


I snatched their toil to serve my needs — 
Too slow their fleetest flew for me — 

I tired twenty smoking steeds, 

And bade them bait a new for me. 


I sent the lightnings forth to see 
Where hour by hour She waited me. 
Among ten million one was She, 
And surely all men hated me! 


Dawn ran to meet me at my goal — 
Ah, day no tongue shall tell again! 
And little folk of little soul 

Rose up to buy and sell again! 


The Moon of Other Days 


Beneath the deep veranda’s shade, 
When bats begin to fly, 

I sit me down and watch — alas! — 
Another evening die. 

Blood-red behind the sere ferash 
She rises through the haze. 

Sainted Diana! can that be 
The Moon of Other Days? 


Ah! shade of little Kitty Smith, 
Sweet Saint of Kensington! 

Say, was it ever thus at Home 
The Moon of August shone, 

When arm in arm we wandered long 
Through Putney’s evening haze, 

And Hammersmith was Heaven beneath 
The moon of Other Days? 


But Wandle’s stream is Sutlej now, 
And Putney’s evening haze 

The dust that half a hundered kine 
Before my window raise. 

Unkempt, unclean, athwart the mist 
The seething city looms, 

In place of Putney’s golden gorse 
The sickly babul blooms. 


Glare down, old Hecate, through the dust, 
And bid the pie-dog yell, 

Draw from the drain its typhoid-term, 
From each bazaar its smell; 

Yea, suck the fever from the tank 
And sap my strength therewith: 

Thank Heaven, you show a smiling face 
To little Kitty Smith! 


The Moral 


Author Unknown 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1936) 


You mustn’t groom an Arab with a file. 
You hadn’t ought to tension-spring a mule. 
You couldn’t push a brumby fifty mile 
And drop him in a boiler-shed to cool. 
PII sling you through six counties in a day. 
PIl hike you up a grade of one in ten. 
I am Duty, Law and Order under way, 
I’m the Mentor of banana-fingered men! 
I will make you I know your left hand from your right. 
I will teach you not to drink about your biz. 
I’m the only temperance advocate in sight! 
I am all the Education Act there is! 


Morning Song in the Jungle 
“Letting in the Jungle” — The Second Jungle Book 


One moment past our bodies cast 
No shadow on the plain; 

Now clear and black they stride our track, 
And we run home again. 

In morning-hush, each rock and bush 
Stands hard, and high, and raw: 

Then give the Call: “Good rest to all 
That keep the Jungle Law!” 


Now horn and pelt our peoples melt 
In covert to abide; 

Now, crouched and still, to cave and hill 
Our Jungle Barons glide. 

Now, stark and plain, Man’s oxen strain, 
That draw the new-yoked plough; 

Now, stripped and dread, the dawn is red 
Above the lit talao. 


Ho! Get to lair! The sun’s aflare 
Behind the breathing grass: 

And creaking through the young bamboo 
The warning whispers pass. 

By day made strange, the woods we range 
With blinking eyes we scan; 

While down the skies the wild duck cries: 
“The Day — the Day to Man!” 


The dew is dried that drenched our hide, 
Or washed about our way; 

And where we drank, the puddled bank 
Is crisping into clay. 

The traitor Dark gives up each mark 


Of stretched or hooded claw: 
Then hear the Call: “Good rest to all 
That keep the Jungle Law!” 


The Mother-Lodge 


There was Rundle, Station Master, 
An’ Beazeley of the Rail, 

An’ ‘Ackman, Commissariat, 

Av’ Donkin’ o’ the Jail; 

An’ Blake, Conductor-Sargent, 

Our Master twice was ʻe, 

With ‘im that kept the Europe-shop, 
Old Framjee Eduljee. 


Outside — “Sergeant! Sir! Salute! Salaam!” 

Inside — “Brother”, an’ it doesnt do no ‘arm. 

We met upon the Level an’ we parted on the Square, 
An’ I was Junior Deacon in my Mother-Lodge out there! 


We’d Bola Nath, Accountant, 

An’ Saul the Aden Jew, 

An’ Din Mohammed, draughtsman 
Of the Survey Office too; 

There was Babu Chuckerbutty, 
An’ Amir Singh the Sikh, 

An’ Castro from the fittin’-sheds, 
The Roman Catholick! 


We ‘adn’t good regalia, 

An’ our Lodge was old an’ bare, 

But we knew the Ancient Landmarks, 
An’ we kep’ ‘em to a hair; 

An’ lookin’ on it backwards 

It often strikes me thus, 

There ain’t such things as infidels, 
Excep’, per’ aps, it’s us. 


For monthly, after Labour, 
We’d all sit down and smoke 


(We dursn’t give no banquits, 

Lest a Brother’s caste were broke), 
An’ man on man got talkin’ 
Religion an’ the rest, 

An’ every man comparin’ 

Of the God ‘e knew the best. 


So man on man got talkin’, 

An’ not a Brother stirred 

Till mornin’ waked the parrots 
Av’ that dam’ brain-fever-bird; 
We’d say ‘twas ‘ighly curious, 
An’ we’d all ride ‘ome to bed, 
With Mo’ammed, God, an’ Shiva 
Changin’ pickets in our ‘ead. 


Full oft on Guv’ment service 
This rovin’ foot ‘ath pressed, 
An’ bore fraternal greetin’s 

To the Lodges east an’ west, 
Accordin’ as commanded 

From Kohat to Singapore, 

But I wish that I might see them 
In my Mother-Lodge once more! 


I wish that I might see them, 

My Brethren black an’ brown, 

With the trichies smellin’ pleasant 

An’ the hog-darn passin’ down; [Cigar-lighter. ] 
An’ the old khansamah snorin’ [ Butler. ] 

On the bottle-khana floor, [Pantry.] 

Like a Master in good standing 

With my Mother-Lodge once more! 


Outside — “Sergeant! Sir! Salute! Salaam!” 

Inside — “Brother”, an’ it doesnt do no ‘arm. 

We met upon the Level an’ we parted on the Square, 
An’ I was Junior Deacon in my Mother-Lodge out there! 


Mother o’ Mine 


DEDICATION TO “THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

Mother o° mine, O mother o° mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 

Mother o° mine, O mother o° mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 

Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


The Mother’s Son 


“Fairy Kist” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 

I have a dream — a dreadful dream — 
A dream that is never done. 

I watch a man go out of his mind, 
And he is My Mother’s Son. 


They pushed him into a Mental Home, 
And that is like the grave: 

For they do not let you sleep upstairs, 
And you aren’t allowed to shave. 


And it was not disease or crime 
Which got him landed there, 

But because They laid on My Mother’s Son 
More than a man could bear. 


What with noise, and fear of death, 
Waking, and wounds and cold, 

They filled the Cup for My Mother’s Son 
Fuller than it could hold. 


They broke his body and his mind 
And yet They made him live, 

And They asked more of My Mother’s Son 
Than any man could give. 


For, just because he had not died, 
Nor been discharged nor sick, 

They dragged it out with My Mother’s Son 
Longer than he could stick.... 


And no one knows when he’ll get well — 
So, there he’ll have to be: 


And, ‘spite of the beard in the looking-glass, 
I know that man is me! 


Mowsgli’s Song 


THAT HE SANG AT THE COUNCIL ROCK WHEN HE DANCED ON 
SHERE KHAN’S HIDE 
(From The Jungle Book) 


The Song of Mowgli — I, Mowgli, am singing. Let 
the jungle listen to the things I have done. 

Shere Khan said he would kill — would kill! At the 
gates in the twilight he would kill Mowgli, the 
Frog! 

He ate and he drank. Drink deep, Shere Khan, for 
when wilt thou drink again? Sleep and dream 
of the kill. 

I am alone on the grazing-grounds. Gray Brother, 
come to me! Come to me, Lone Wolf, for there 
is big game afoot. 

Bring up the great bull-buffaloes, the blue-skinned 
herd-bulls with the angry eyes. Drive them to 
and fro as I order. 

Sleepest thou still, Shere Khan? Wake, O wake! 
Here come I, and the bulls are behind. 

Rama, the King of the Buffaloes, stamped with his 
foot. Waters of the Waingunga, whither went 
Shere Khan? 

He is not Ikki to dig holes, nor Mao, the Peacock, that 
he should fly. He is not Mang, the Bat, to hang 
in the branches. Little bamboos that creak to- 
gether, tell me where he ran? 

Ow! He is there. Ahoo! He is there. Under the 
feet of Rama lies the Lame One! Up, Shere 
Khan! Up and kill! Here is meat; break the 
necks of the bulls! 

Hsh! He is asleep. We will not wake him, for his 
strength is very great. The kites have come down 
to see it. The black ants have come up to know 
it. There is a great assembly in his honour. 


Alala! I have no cloth to wrap me. The kites will 
see that I am naked. I am ashamed to meet all 
these people. 

Lend me thy coat, Shere Khan. Lend me thy gay 
striped coat that I may go to the Council Rock. 

By the Bull that bought me I have made a promise — 
a little promise. Only thy coat is lacking before I 
keep my word. 

With the knife — with the knife that men use — with 
the knife of the hunter, the man, I will stoop down 
for my gift. 

Waters of the Waingunga, bear witness that Shere 
Khan gives me his coat for the love that he bears 
me. Pull, Gray Brother! Pull, Akela! Heavy is 
the hide of Shere Khan. 

The Man Pack are angry. They throw stones and talk 
child’s talk. My mouth is bleeding. Let us run 
away. 

Through the night, through the hot night, run swiftly 
with me, my brothers. We will leave the lights 
of the village and go to the low moon. 

Waters of the Waingunga, the Man Pack have cast me 
out. I did them no harm, but they were afraid of 
me. Why? 

Wolf Pack, ye have cast me out too. The jungle is 
shut to me and the village gates are shut. Why? 

As Mang flies between the beasts and the birds so fly 
I between the village and the jungle. Why? 

I dance on the hide of Shere Khan, but my heart is 
very heavy. My mouth is cut and wounded with 
the stones from the village, but my heart is very 
light because I have come back to the jungle. 
Why? 

These two things fight together in me as the snakes 
fight in the spring. The water comes out of my 
eyes; yet I laugh while it falls. Why? 

I am two Mowsglis, but the hide of Shere Khan is under 
my feet. 

All the jungle knows that I have killed Shere Khan. 


Look — look well, O Wolves! 
Ahae! My heart is heavy with the things that I do 
not understand. 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 

The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow; 
Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 

The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. 


Mowsgli’s Song Against People 
“Letting in the Jungle” — The Second Jungle Book 


I will let loose against you the fleet-footed vines — 
I will call in the Jungle to stamp out your lines! 
The roofs shall fade before it, 
The house-beams shall fall; 
And the Karela,. the bitter Karela, 
Shall cover it all! 


In the gates of these your councils my people shall sing. 
In the doors of these your garners the Bat-folk shall cling; 
And the snake shall be your watchman, 
By a hearthstone unswept; 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall fruit where ye slept! 


Ye shall not see my strikers; ye shall hear them and guess. 
By night, before the moon-rise, I will send for my cess, 
And the wolf shall be your herdsman 
By a landmark removed; 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall seed where ye loved! 


I will reap your fields before you at the hands of a host. 
Ye shall glean behind my reapers for the bread that is lost; 
And the deer shall be your oxen 
On a headland untilled; 
For the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall leaf where ye build! 


I have untied against you the club-footed vines — 
I have sent in the Jungle to swamp out your lines! 
The trees — the trees are on you! 
The house-beams shall fall; 


And the Karela, the bitter Karela, 
Shall cover you all! 


Mulholland’s Contract 


The fear was on the cattle, for the gale was on the sea, 
An’ the pens broke up on the lower deck an’ let the creatures free — 
An’ the lights went out on the lower deck, an’ no one near but me. 


I had been singin’ to them to keep ‘em quiet there, 
For the lower deck is the dangerousest, requirin’ constant care, 
An’ give to me as the strongest man, though used to drink and swear. 


I see my chance was certain of bein’ horned or trod, 
For the lower deck was packed with steers thicker’n peas in a pod, 
An’ more pens broke at every roll — so I made a Contract with God. 


An’ by the terms of the Contract, as I have read the same, 
If He got me to port alive I would exalt His Name, 
An’ praise His Holy Majesty till further orders came. 


He saved me from the cattle an’ He saved me from the sea, 
For they found me ‘tween two drownded ones where the roll had landed me 


An’ a four-inch crack on top of my head, as crazy as could be. 


But that were done by a stanchion, an’ not by a bullock at all, 
An’ I lay still for seven weeks convalessing of the fall, 
An’ readin’ the shiny Scripture texts in the Seaman’s Hospital. 


An’ I spoke to God of our Contract, an’ He says to my prayer: 
“T never puts on My ministers no more than they can bear. 
So back you go to the cattle-boats an’ preach My Gospel there. 


“For human life is chancy at any kind of trade, 
But most of all, as well you know, when the steers are mad-afraid; 
So you go back to the cattle-boats an’ preach ‘em as I’ve said. 


“They must quit drinkin’ an’ swearin’, they mustn’t knife on a blow, 
They must quit gamblin’ their wages, and you must preach it so; 
For now those boats are more like Hell than anything else I know.” 


I didn’t want to do it, for I knew what I should get, 
An’ I wanted to preach Religion, handsome an’ out of the wet, 
But the Word of the Lord were lain on me, an’ I done what I was set. 


I have been smit an’ bruis]\ed, as warned would be the case, 
An’ turned my cheek to the smiter exactly as Scripture says; 
But following that, I knocked him down an’ led him up to Grace. 


An’ we have preaching on Sundays whenever the sea is calm, 
An’ I use no knife or pistol an’ I never take no harm, 
For the Lord abideth back of me to guide my fighting arm. 


An’ I sign for four-pound-ten a month and save the money clear, 
An’ I am in charge of the lower deck, an’ I never lose a steer; 
An’ I believe in Almighty God an’ preach His Gospel here. 


The skippers say I’m crazy, but I can prove ‘em wrong, 
For I am in charge of the lower deck with all that doth belong — 
Which they would not give to a lunatic, and the competition so strong! 


Municipal 


“Why is my District death-rate low?” 
Said Binks of Hezabad. 

“Well, drains, and sewage-outfalls are 
“My own peculiar fad. 

“I learnt a lesson once, It ran 

“Thus,” quoth that most veracious man: — 


It was an August evening and, in snowy garments clad, 
I paid a round of visits in the lines of Hezabad; 

When, presently, my Waler saw, and did not like at all, 
A Commissariat elephant careering down the Mall. 


I couldn’t see he driver, and across my mind it rushed 

That that Commissariat elephant had suddenly gone musth. 
I didn’t care to meet him, and I couldn’t well get down, 

So I let the Waler have it, and we headed for the town. 


The buggy was a new one and, praise Dykes, it stood the strain, 
Till he Waler jumped a bullock just above the City Drain; 

And the next that I remember was a hurricane of squeals, 

And the creature making toothpicks of my five-foot patent wheels. 


He seemed to want the owner, so I fled, distraught with fear, 

To the Main Drain sewage-outfall while he snorted in my ear — 
Reached the four-foot drain-head safely and, in darkness and despair, 
Felt the brute’s proboscis fingering my terror-stiffened hair. 


Heard it trumpet on my shoulder — tried to crawl a little higher — 

Found the Main Drain sewage outfall blocked, some eight feet up, with 
mire; 

And, for twenty reeking minutes, Sir, my very marrow froze, 

While the trunk was feeling blindly for a purchase on my toes! 


It missed me by a fraction, but my hair was turning grey 


Before they called the drivers up and dragged the brute away. 
Then I sought the City Elders, and my words were very plain. 
They flushed that four-foot drain-head and — it never choked again! 


You may hold with surface-drainage, and the sun-for-garbage cure, 
Till you’ve been a periwinkle shrinking coyly up a sewer. 
I believe in well-flushed culverts. .. . 
This is why the death-rate’s small; 
And, if you don’t believe me, get shikarred yourself. That’s all. 


* 


musth — Mad. 
shikarred — Hunted. 


My Boy Jack 


1914-18 





Kipling and his son, who died tragically fighting in the Great War 


MY BOY JACK 


Have you news of my boy Jack?” 
Not this tide. 

“When d’you think that he’ll come back?” 
Not with this wind blowing, and this tide. 


“Has any one else had word of him?: “ 
Not this tide. 

For what is sunk will hardly swim, 
Not with this wind blowing, and this tide. 


“Oh, dear, what comfort can I find?” 
None this tide, 
Nor any tide, 
Except he did not shame his kind — 
Not even with that wind blowing, and that tide. 


Then hold your head up all the more, 
This tide, 
And every tide; 
Because he was the son you bore, 
And gave to that wind blowing and that tide! 





The cast of the 2007 ITV movie ‘My Boy Jack’, based on the tragic loss of 
Kipling’s son in World War I 


My Father’s Chair 


Parliaments of Henry III., 1265 

There are four good legs to my Father’s Chair — 
Priests and People and Lords and Crown. 

I sits on all of ‘em fair and square, 

And that is reason it don’t break down. 


I won’t trust one leg, nor two, nor three, 
To carry my weight when I sets me down. 
I wants all four of ‘em under me — 
Priests and People and Lords and Crown. 


I sits on all four and favours none — 
Priests, nor People, nor Lords, nor Crown: 
And I never tilts in my chair, my son, 
And that is the reason it don’t break down. 


When your time comes to sit in my Chair, 
Remember your Father’s habits and rules, 
Sit on all four legs, fair and square, 

And never be tempted by one-legged stools! 


My Lady’s Law 
Enlarged from “The Naulahka” 


The Law whereby my lady moves 
Was never Law to me, 

But ‘tis enough that she approves 
Whatever Law it be. 


For in that Law, and by that Law 
My constant course Pl steer; 
Not that I heed or deem it dread, 
But that she holds it dear. 


Tho’ Asia sent for my content 

Her richest argosies, 

Those would I spurn, and bid return, 
If that should give her ease. 


With equal heart I’d watch depart 
Each spiced sail from sight; 

Sans bitterness, desiring less 
Great gear than her delight. 


Though Kings made swift with many a gift 
My proven sword to hire — 

I would not go nor serve ‘em so — 

Except at her desire. 


With even mind, I’d put behind 
Adventure and acclaim, 

And clean give o’er, esteeming more 
Her favour than my fame. 


Yet such am I, yea, such am I — 
Sore bond and freest free, 


The Law that sways my lady’s ways 
Is mystery to me! 


My New-Cut Ashler 


My New-Cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson-blank the windows flare. 
By my own work before the night, 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


If there be good in that I wrought 

Thy Hand compelled it, Master, Thine — 
Where I have failed to meet Thy Thought 

I know, through Thee, the blame was mine. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray — 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain — 
Godlike to muse o’er his own Trade 

And manlike stand with God again! 


One stone the more swings into place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth. 

It is enough that, through Thy Grace, 
I saw nought common on Thy Earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken — 
Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed. 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 


My Rival 


I go to concert, party, ball — 
What profit is in these? 

I sit alone against the wall 
And strive to look at ease. 

The incense that is mine by right 
They burn before her shrine; 

And that’s because I’m seventeen 
And She is forty-nine. 


I cannot check my girlish blush, 
My color comes and goes; 
I redden to my finger-tips, 
And sometimes to my nose. 
But She is white where white should be, 
And red where red should shine. 
The blush that flies at seventeen 
Is fixed at forty-nine. 


I wish I had Her constant cheek; 
I wish that I could sing 

All sorts of funny little songs, 
Not quite the proper thing. 

I’m very gauche and very shy, 
Her jokes aren’t in my line; 

And, worst of all, I’m seventeen 
While She is forty-nine. 


The young men come, the young men go 
Each pink and white and neat, 

She’s older than their mothers, but 
They grovel at Her feet. 

They walk beside Her ‘rickshaw wheels — 
None ever walk by mine; 

And that’s because I’m seventeen 
And She is foty-nine. 


She rides with half a dozen men, 
(She calls them “boys” and “mashers”’) 
I trot along the Mall alone; 
My prettiest frocks and sashes 
Don’t help to fill my programme-card, 
And vainly I repine 
From ten to two A.M. Ah me! 
Would I were forty-nine! 
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She calls me “darling,” “pet,” and “dear, 
And “sweet retiring maid.” 
I’m always at the back, I know, 
She puts me in the shade. 
She introduces me to men, 
“Cast” lovers, I opine, 
For sixty takes to seventeen, 
Nineteen to foty-nine. 


But even She must older grow 
And end Her dancing days, 

She can’t go on forever so 
At concerts, balls and plays. 

One ray of priceless hope I see 
Before my footsteps shine; 

Just think, that She’ ll be eighty-one 
When I am forty-nine. 


The Native-Born 


1894 
We’ ve drunk to the Queen — God bless her! — 
We’ ve drunk to our mothers’ land; 
We’ ve drunk to our English brother, 
(But he does not understand); 
We’ ve drunk to the wide creation, 
And the Cross swings low for the mom, 
Last toast, and of Obligation, 
A health to the Native-born! 


They change their skies above them, 
But not their hearts that roam! 
We learned from our wistful mothers 
To call old England “home”; 
We read of the English skylark, 
Of the spring in the English lanes, 
But we screamed with the painted lories 
As we rode on the dusty plains! 


They passed with their old-world legends — 
Their tales of wrong and dearth — 

Our fathers held by purchase, 
But we by the right of birth; 

Our heart’s where they rocked our cradle, 
Our love where we spent our toil, 

And our faith and our hope and our honour 
We pledge to our native soil! 


I charge you charge your glasses — 
I charge you drink with me 

To the men of the Four New Nations, 
And the Islands of the Sea — 

To the last least lump of coral 
That none may stand outside, 

And our own good pride shall teach us 


To praise our comrade’s pride, 


To the hush of the breathless morning 
On the thin, tin, crackling roofs, 
To the haze of the burned back-ranges 
And the dust of the shoeless hoofs — 
To the risk of a death by drowning, 
To the risk of a death by drouth — 
To the men ef a million acres, 
To the Sons of the Golden South! 


To the Sons of the Golden South (Stand up!), 
And the life we live and know, 
Let a felow sing o’ the little things he cares about, 
If a fellow fights for the little things he cares about 
With the weight o a single blow! 


To the smoke of a hundred coasters, 
To the sheep on a thousand hills, 

To the sun that never blisters, 
To the rain that never chills — 

To the land of the waiting springtime, 
To our five-meal, meat-fed men, 

To the tall, deep-bosomed women, 
And the children nine and ten! 


And the children nine and ten (Stand up!), 
And the life we live and know, 
Let a fellow sing o’ the little things he cares about, 
If a fellow fights for the little things he cares about 
With the weight of a two-fold blow! 


To the far-flung, fenceless prairie 
Where the quick cloud-shadows trail, 

To our neighbours’ barn in the offing 
And the line of the new-cut rail; 

To the plough in her league-long furrow 


With the grey Lake’ gulls behind — 
To the weight of a half-year’s winter 
And the warm wet western wind! 


To the home of the floods and thunder, 
To her pale dry healing blue — 
To the lift of the great Cape combers, 
And the smell of the baked Karroo. 
To the growl of the sluicing stamp-head — 
To the reef and the water-gold, 
To the last and the largest Empire, 
To the map that is half unrolled! 


To our dear dark foster-mothers, 
To the heathen songs they sung — 
To the heathen speech we babbled 
Ere we came to the white man’s tongue. 
To the cool of our deep verandah — 
To the blaze of our jewelled main, 
To the night, to the palms in the moonlight, 
And the fire-fly in the cane! 


To the hearth of Our People’s People — 
To her well-ploughed windy sea, 
To the hush of our dread high-altar 
Where The Abbey makes us We. 
To the grist of the slow-ground ages, 
To the gain that is yours and mine — 
To the Bank of the Open Credit, 
To the Power-house of the Line! 


We’ ve drunk to the Queen — God bless her! 
We’ ve drunk to our mothers’ land; 
We’ ve drunk to our English brother 
(And we hope he’ II understand). 
We’ ve drunk as much as we’re able, 
And the Cross swings low for the morn; 
Last toast-and your foot on the table! — 


A health to the Native-born! 


A health to the Nativeborn (Stand up!), 
We’re six white men arow, 
All bound to sing o’ the Little things we care about, 
All bound to fight for the Little things we care about 
With the weight of a six-fold blow! 
By the might of our Cable-tow (Take hands!), 
From the Orkneys to the Horn 
All round the world (and a Little loop to pull it by), 
All round the world (and a Little strap to buckle it). 
A health to the Native-born! 


A Nativity 
1914-18 


The Babe was laid in the Manger 
Between the gentle kine — 
All safe from cold and danger — 
“But it was not so with mine, 
(With mine! With mine!) 
“Is it well with the child, is it well?” 
The waiting mother prayed. 
“For I know not how he fell, 
And I know not where he is laid.” 


A Star stood forth in Heaven; 
The Watchers ran to see 
The Sign of the Promise given — 
“But there comes no sign to me. 
(To me! To me!) 
“My child died in the dark. 
Is it well with the child, is it well? 
There was none to tend him or mark, 
And I know not how he fell.” 


The Cross was raised on high; 
The Mother grieved beside — 
“But the Mother saw Him die 
And took Him when He died. 
(He died! He died!) 
“Seemly and undefiled 
His burial-place was made — 
Is it well, is it well with the child? 
For I know not where he is laid.” 


On the dawning of Easter Day 
Comes Mary Magdalene; 


But the Stone was rolled away, 
And the Body was not within — 
(Within! Within!) 
“Ah, who will answer my word? 
The broken mother prayed. 
“They have taken away my Lord, 
And I know not where He is laid.” 


“The Star stands forth in Heaven. 
The watchers watch in vain 
For Sign of the Promise given 
Of peace on Earth again — 
(Again! Again!) 
“But I know for Whom he fell” — 
The steadfast mother smiled, 
“Is it well with the child — is it well? 
It is well — it is well with the child!” 


Natural Theology 
Primitive 


Tate my fill of a whale that died 
And stranded after a month at sea. 

There is a pain in my inside. 

Why have the Gods afflicted me? 
Ow! Iam purged till I am a wraith! 
Wow! Iam sick till I cannot see! 
What is the sense of Religion and Faith : 

Look how the Gods have afflicted me! 


Pagan 


How can the skin of rat or mouse hold 
Anything more than a harmless flea?. 

The burning plague has taken my household. 
Why have my Gods afflicted me? 

All my kith and kin are deceased, 
Though they were as good as good could be, 

I will out and batter the family priest, 
Because my Gods have afflicted me! 


Medi/Eval 


My privy and well drain into each other 
After the custom of Christendie. 

Fevers and fluxes are wasting my mother. 
Why has the Lord afflicted me? 

The Saints are helpless for all I offer — 
So are the clergy I used to fee. 

Henceforward I keep my cash in my coffer, 
Because the Lord has afflicted me. 


Material 


I run eight hundred hens to the acre 
They die by dozens mysteriously. 
I am more than doubtful concerning my Maker, 
Why has the Lord afflicted me? 
What a return for all my endeavour — 
Not to mention the L. S. D! 
I am an atheist now and for ever, 
Because this God has afflicted me! 


Progressive 


Money spent on an Army or Fleet 
Is homicidal lunacy. 

My son has been killed in the Mons retreat, 
Why is the Lord afflicting me? 

Why are murder, pillage and arson 
And rape allowed by the Deity? 

I will write to the Times, deriding our parson 
Because my God has afflicted me. 


Chorus 


We had a kettle: we let it leak: 
Our not repairing it made it worse. 
We haven’t had any tea for a week. 
The bottom is out of the Universe! 


Conclusion 


This was none of the good Lord’s pleasure, 
For the Spirit He breathed in Man is free; 
But what comes after is measure for measure, 

And not a God that afflicteth thee. 
As was the sowing so the reaping 
Is now and evermore shall be. 
Thou art delivered to thine own keeping. 


Only Thyself hath afflicted thee! 


The Naulahka 


There was a strife ‘twixt man and maid — 
Oh, that was at the birth of time! 

But what befell ‘twixt man and maid, 

Oh, that’s beyond the grip of rhyme. 
“Twas “Sweet, I must not bide with you,” 
And, “Love, I cannot bide alone”; 

For both were young and both were true. 
And both were hard as the nether stone. 


Beware the man who’s crossed in love; 
For pent-up steam must find its vent. 

Stand back when he is on the move, 
And lend him all the Continent. 


Your patience, Sirs. The Devil took me up 

To the burned mountain over Sicily 

(Fit place for me) and thence I saw my Earth — 

(Not all Earth’s splendour, ‘twas beyond my need — ) 

And that one spot I love — all Earth to me, 

And her I love, my Heaven. What said I? 

My love was safe from all the powers of Hell- 

For you — e’en you — acquit her of my guilt — 

But Sula, nestling by our sail — specked sea, 

My city, child of mine, my heart, my home — 

Mine and my pride — evil might visit there! 

It was for Sula and her naked port, 

Prey to the galleys of the Algerine, 

Our city Sula, that I drove my price — 

For love of Sula and for love of her. 

The twain were woven — gold on sackcloth — twined 

Past any sundering till God shall judge 

The evil and the good. 

Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan 
brown, 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles and he weareth the 


Christian down; 
And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the name of 
the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear: “A Fool lies here who tried to hustle the 
East.” 


There is pleasure in the wet, wet clay 

When the artist’s hand is potting it. 

There is pleasure in the wet, wet lay — 

When the poet’s pad is blotting it. 

There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the line 
At the Royal Acade-my; 

But the pleasure felt in these is as chalk to Cheddar cheese 
When it comes to a well-made Lie — 


To a quite unwreckable Lie, 

To a most impeccable Lie! 

To a water-right, fire-proof, angle-iron, sunk-hinge, time-lock, 
steel-faced Lie! 

Not a private handsome Lie, 

But a pair-and-brougham Lie, 

Not a little-place-at-Tooting, but a country-house-with-shooting 

And a ring-fence-deer-park Lie. 


When a lover hies abroad 
Looking for his love, 

Azrael smiling sheathes his sword, 
Heaven smiles above. 

Earth and sea 

His servants be, 

And to lesser compass round, 
That his love be sooner found! 


We meet in an evil land 

That is near to the gates of Hell. 
I wait for thy command 

To serve, to speed or withstand. 
And thou sayest I do not well? 


Oh Love, the flowers so red 

Are only tongues of flame, 

The earth is full of the dead, 

The new-killed, restless dead. 

There is danger beneath and o’erhead, 
And I guard thy gates in fear 

Of words thou canst not hear, 

Of peril and jeopardy, 

Of signs thou canst not see — 

And thou sayest ‘tis ill that I came? 


This I saw when the rites were done, 

And the lamps were dead and the Gods alone, 
And the grey snake coiled on the altar stone — 
Ere I fled from a Fear that I could not see, 

And the Gods of the East made mouths at me. 


Beat off in our last fight were we? 

The greater need to seek the sea. 

For Fortune changeth as the moon 

To caravel and picaroon. 

Then Eastward Ho! or Westward Ho! 
Whichever wind may meetest blow. 
Our quarry sails on either sea, 

Fat prey for such bold lads as we, 

And every sun-dried buccaneer 

Must hand and reef and watch and steer, 
And bear great wrath of sea and sky 
Before the plate-ships wallow by. 
Now, as our tall bows take the foam, 
Let no man turn his heart to home, 
Save to desire plunder more 

And larger warehouse for his store, 
When treasure won from Santos Bay 
Shall make our sea-washed village gay. 


Because I sought it far from men, 


In deserts and alone, 
I found it burning overhead, 
The jewel of a Throne. 


Because I sought — I sought it so 
And spent my days to find — 

It blazed one moment ere it left 
The blacker night behind. 


We be the Gods of the East — 
Older than all — 

Masters of Mourning and Feast — 
How shall we fall? 


Will they gape for the husks that ye proffer 
Or yearn to your song 

And we — have we nothing to offer 
Who ruled them so long — 

In the fume of incense, the clash of the cymbals, the blare of 
the conch and the gong? 

Over the strife of the schools 
Low the day burns — 

Back with the kine from the pools 
Each one returns 

To the life that he knows where the altar-flame glows and the 
tulsi is trimmed in the urns. 


The Necessitarian 


“Steam Tactics” — Traffics and Discoveries 


I know not in Whose hands are laid 
To empty upon earth 

From unsuspected ambuscade 

The very Urns of Mirth; 


Who bids the Heavenly Lark arise 
And cheer our solemn round — 

The Jest beheld with streaming eyes 
And grovellings on the ground; 


Who joins the flats of Time and Chance 
Behind the prey preferred, 

And thrones on Shrieking Circumstance 
The Sacredly Absurd, 


Till Laughter, voiceless through excess, 
Waves mute appeal and sore, 

Above the midriff’s deep distress, 
For breath to laugh once more. 


No creed hath dared to hail Him Lord, 
No raptured choirs proclaim, 

And Nature’s strenuous Overword 
Hath nowhere breathed His Name. 


Yet, it must be, on wayside jape, 
The selfsame Power bestows 

The selfsame power as went to shape 
His Planet or His Rose. 


Neighbours 


“Beauty Sports” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
The man that is open of heart to his neighbour, 
And stops to consider his likes and dislikes, 
His blood shall be wholesome whatever his labour, 
His luck shall be with him whatever he strikes. 
The Splendour of Morning shall duly possess him, 
That he may not be sad at the falling of eve. 
And, when he has done with mere living — God bless him! — 
A many shall sigh, and one Woman shall grieve! 


But he that is costive of soul toward his fellow, 
Through the ways, and the works, and the woes of this life, 
Him food shall not fatten, him drink shall not mellow; 
And his innards shall brew him perpetual strife. 
His eye shall be blind to God’s Glory above him; 
His ear shall be deaf to Earth’s Laughter around; 
His Friends and his Club and his Dog shall not love him; 
And his Widow shall skip when he goes underground! 


The New Knighthood 


Who gives him the Bath? 
“I,” said the wet, 
Rank-Jungle-sweat, 

“TIl give him the Bath!” 


Who’ II sing the psalms? 
“We,” said the Palms. 

“Ere the hot wind becalms, 
“We’ll sing the psalms.” 


Who lays on the sword ? 
“I,” said the Sun, 

Before he has done, 

“TIl lay on the sword.” 


“Who fastens his belt? 
“I,” said Short-Rations, 
“ I know all the fashions 
“Of tightening a belt!” 


Who gives him his spur? 
“I,” said his Chief, 
Exacting and brief, 

“Pll give him the spur.” 


Who’ Il shake his hand? 
“I,” said the Fever, 
“And I’m no deceiver, 
“PIl shake his hand.” 


Who brings him the wine? 
“I,” said Quinine, 
“It’s a habit of mine. 


“T’11 come with his wine.” 


Who’ I! put him to proof? 
“I,” said All Earth. 
“Whatever he’s worth, 
“TIl put to the proof.” 


Who’ll choose him for Knight? 
“I,” said his Mother, 

“Before any other, 

“My very own Knight.” 


And after this fashion, adventure to seek, 
Sir Galahad made — as it might be last week! 


Norman and Saxon 


A.D. 1100 

“My son,” said the Norman Baron, “I am dying, and you will 
be heir 

To all the broad acres in England that William gave me for 
share 

When he conquered the Saxon at Hastings, and a nice little 
handful it is. 

But before you go over to rule it I want you to understand this: — 


“The Saxon is not like us Normans. His manners are not so polite. 

But he never means anything serious till he talks about justice 
right. 

When he stands like an ox in the furrow — with his sullen set eyes 
on your own, 

And grumbles, ‘This isn’t fair dealing,’ my son, leave the Saxon 
alone. 


“You can horsewhip your Gascony archers, or torture your 
Picardy spears; 

But don’t try that game on the Saxon; you’ll have the whole 
brood round your ears. 

From the richest old Thane in the county to the poorest chained 

serf in the field, 
They’ ll be at you and on you like hornets, and, if you are wise, 
you will yield. 


“But first you must master their language, their dialect, proverbs 
and songs. 

Don’t trust any clerk to interpret when they come with the tale 
of their own wrongs. 

Let them know that you know what they are saying; let them feel 
that you know what to say. 

Yes, even when you want to go hunting, hear ‘em out if it takes 

you all day. 


They’ ll drink every hour of the daylight and poach every hour 
of the dark. 

It’s the sport not the rabbits they’re after (we’ve plenty of game 
in the park). 

Don’t hang them or cut off their fingers. That’s wasteful as well 
as unkind, 

For a hard-bitten, South-country poacher makes the best man- 
at-arms you can find. 


“Appear with your wife and the children at their weddings and 
funerals and feasts. 
Be polite but not friendly to Bishops; be good to all poor parish 
priests. 
Say ‘we,’ ‘us’ and ‘ours’ when you’re talking, instead of ‘you 
fellows’ and ‘I.’ 
Don’t ride over seeds; keep your temper; and never you tell ‘em 
a lie!” 


The North Sea Patrol 


1914-18 

Sea Warfare 

Where the East wind is brewed fresh and fresh every morning, 
And the balmy night-breezes blow straight from the Pole, 

I heard a Destroyer sing: “What an enjoya- 
ble life does one lead on the North Sea Patrol! 


“To blow things to bits is our business ( and Fritz’s ), 
Which means there are mine-fields wherever you stroll. 

Unless you’ve particular wish to die quick, you’ ll a- 
void steering close to the North Sea Patrol. 


“We warn from disaster the mercantile master 
Who takes in high Dudgeon our life-saving role, 
For every one’s grousing at Docking and Dowsing 
The marks and the lights on the North Sea Patrol.” 


[Twelve verses omitted. ] 


So swept but surviving, half drowned but still driving 
I watched her head out through the swell off the shoal, 
And I heard her propellers roar- “Write to poor fellers 
Who run such a Hell as the North Sea Patrol!” 


La Nuit Blanche 


A much-discerning Public hold 
The Singer generally sings 
And prints and sells his past for gold. 


Whatever I may here disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to 
Will most indubitably cling to 

Their pet delusion, just the same. 


I had seen, as the dawn was breaking 
And I staggered to my rest, 
Tari Devi softly shaking 
From the Cart Road to the crest. 
I had seen the spurs of Jakko 
Heave and quiver, swell and sink. 
Was it Earthquake or tobacco, 
Day of Doom, or Night of Drink? 


In the full, fresh fragrant morning 
I observed a camel crawl, 
Laws of gravitation scorning, 

On the ceiling and the wall; 
Then I watched a fender walking, 
And I heard grey leeches sing, 

And a red-hot monkey talking 
Did not seem the proper thing. 


Then a Creature, skinned and crimson, 
Ran about the floor and cried, 

And they said that I had the “jims” on, 
And they dosed me with bromide, 

And they locked me in my bedroom — 
Me and one wee Blood Red Mouse — 

Though I said: “To give my head room 


You had best unroof the house.” 


But my words were all unheeded, 
Though I told the grave M.D. 

That the treatment really needed 
Was a dip in open sea 

That was lapping just below me, 
Smooth as silver, white as snow, 

And it took three men to throw me 
When I found I could not go. 


Half the night I watched the Heavens 
Fizz like ‘81 champagne — 
Fly to sixes and to sevens, 
Wheel and thunder back again; 
And when all was peace and order 
Save one planet nailed askew, 
Much I wept because my warder 
Would not let me sit it true. 


After frenzied hours of wating, 

When the Earth and Skies were dumb, 
Pealed an awful voice dictating 

An interminable sum, 
Changing to a tangle story — 

“What she said you said I said” — 
Till the Moon arose in glory, 

And I found her . . . in my head; 


Then a Face came, blind and weeping, 
And It couldn’t wipe its eyes, 
And It muttered I was keeping 
Back the moonlight from the skies; 
So I patted it for pity, 
But it whistled shrill with wrath, 
And a huge black Devil City 
Poured its peoples on my path. 


So I fled with steps uncertain 
On a thousand-year long race, 
But the bellying of the curtain 
Kept me always in one place; 
While the tumult rose and maddened 
To the roar of Earth on fire, 
Ere it ebbed and sank and saddened 
To a whisper tense as wire. 


In tolerable stillness 
Rose one little, little star, 

And it chuckled at my illness, 
And it mocked me from afar; 

And its breathren came and eyed me, 
Called the Universe to aid, 

Till I lay, with naught to hide me, 
‘Neath’ the Scorn of All Things Made. 


Dun and saffron, robed and splendid, 
Broke the solemn, pitying Day, 

And I knew my pains were ended, 
And I turned and tried to pray; 

But my speech was shattered wholly, 
And I wept as children weep. 

Till the dawn-wind, softly, slowly, 
Brought to burning eyelids sleep. 


The Nurses 


“The Bold ‘Prentice” - Land and Sea Tales 

When, with a pain he desires to explain to his servitors, Baby 

Howls himself black in the face, toothlessly striving to curse; 

And the six-months-old Mother begins to inquire of the Gods it may be 
Tummy, or Temper, or Pins — what does the adequate Nurse? 


See! At a glance and a touch his trouble is guessed; and, thereafter, 

She juggles (unscared by his throes) with drops of hot water and spoons, 
Till the hiccoughs are broken by smiles, and the smiles pucker up into 
laughter, 

And he lies o’er her shoulder and crows, and she as the nurses him croons! . 


When at the head of the grade, tumultuous out of the cutting 

Pours the belated Express, roars at the night, and draws clear, 

Redly obscured or displayed by her fire-doors opening and shutting — 
Symbol of strength under stress — what does her small engineer? 


Clamour and darkness encircle his way. Do they deafen or blind him? 
No! — nor the pace he must keep. He, being used to these things, 
Placidly follows his work, which is laying his mileage behind him, 
While his passengers placidly sleeps, and he, as he nurses her, sings! . . . 


When, with the gale at her heel, the ship lies down and recovers — 
Rolling through forty degrees, combing the stars with her tops, 
What says the man at the wheel, holding her strait as she hovers 
On the summits of wind-screening seas; studying her as she drops? 


Behind him the blasts without check from the Pole to the Tropic, pursue 
him, 

Heaving up, heaping high, slamming home, the surges he must not regard: 
Beneath him the crazy wet deck, and all Ocean on end to undo him: 

Above him one desperate sail, thrice-reefed but still buckling the yard! 


Under his hand fleet the spokes and return, to be held or set free again; 

And she bows and makes shift to obey their behest, till the master-wave 
comes 

And her gunnel goes under in thunder and smokes, and she chokes in the 
trough of the sea again — 

Ere she can lift and make way to its crest; and he, as he nurses her, hums! . . 


These have so utterly mastered their work that they work without thinking; 
Holding three-fifths of their brain in reserve for whatever betide. 

So, when catastrophe threatens, of colic, collision or sinking, 

They shunt the full gear into train, and take that small thing in their stride. 


The Nursing Sister 


Maternity Hospital 

The Naulahka 

Our sister sayeth such and such, 
And we must bow to her behests. 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 

Our little maid that hath no breasts. 


A field untilled, a web unwove, 

A flower withheld from sun or bee, 
An alien in the Courts of Love, 
And — teacher unto such as we! 


We love her, but we laugh the while, 

We laugh, but sobs are mixed with laughter; 
Our sister hath no time to smile, 

She knows not what must follow after. 


Wind of the South, arise and blow, 
From beds of spice thy locks shake free; 
Breathe on her heart that she may know, 
Breathe on her eyes that she may see! 


Alas! we vex her with our mirth, 

And maze her with most tender scorn, 
Who stands beside the Gates of Birth, 
Herself a child — a child unborn! 


Our sister sayeth such and such, 
And we must bow to her behest’s. 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 

Our little maid that hath no breasts. 


The Old Men 


1902 

This is our lot if we live so long and labour unto the end — 

Then we outlive the impatient years and the much too patient friend: 

And because we know we have breath in our mouth and think we have 
thoughts enough in our head, 

We shall assume that we are alive, whereas we are really dead. 


We shall not acknowledge that old stars fade or stronger planets arise 

(That the sere bush buds or the desert blooms or the ancient well-head 
dries), 

Or any new compass wherewith new men adventure ‘neath new skies. 


We shall lift up the ropes that constrained our youth, to bind on our 
children’s hands; 

We shall call to the waters below the bridges to return and to replenish our 
lands; 

We shall harness (Death’s own pale horses) and scholarly plough the sands. 


We shall lie down in the eye of the sun for lack of a light on our way — 
We shall rise up when the day is done and chirrup, “Behold, it is day!” 
We shall abide till the battle is won ere we amble into the fray. 


We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, and evert and extrude to our 
mind, 

The flaccid tissues of long-dead issues offensive to God and mankind — 
(Precisely like vultures over an ox that the army left behind). 


We shall make walk preposterous ghosts of the glories we once created — 
Immodestly smearing from muddled palettes amazing pigments mismated — 
And our friend will weep when we ask them with boasts if our natural force 
be abated. 


The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly out, but we shall subsist on the smell 
of it; 


And whatever we do, we shall fold our hands and suck our gums and think 
well of it. 
Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, and that is the Perfectest 
Hell of it! 


This is our lot if we live so long and listen to those who love us — 

That we are shunned by the people about and shamed by the Powers above 
us. 

Wherefore be free of your harness betimes; but, being free be assured, 

That he who hath not endured to the death, from his birth he hath never 
endured! 


The Old Issue 


October 9, 1899 

(Outbreak of Boer War) 

Here is nothing new nor aught unproven,” say the Trumpets, 
“Many feet have worn it and the road is old indeed. 

“Tt is the King — the King we schooled aforetime! “ 
(Trumpets in the marshes-in the eyot at Runnymede!) 


“Here is neither haste, nor hate, nor anger,” peal the Trumpets, 
“Pardon for his penitence or pity for his fall. 

“Tt is the King!” — inexorable Trumpets — 

(Trumpets round the scaffold af the dawning by Whitehall!) 


“He hath veiled the Crown And hid the Scepter,” warn (he Trum pets, 
“He hath changed the fashion of the lies that cloak his will. 

“Hard die the Kings — ah hard — dooms hard!” declare the Trumpets, 
Trumpets at the gang-plank where the brawling troop-decks fill! 


Ancient and Unteachable, abide — abide the Trumpets! 

Once again the Trumpets, for the shuddering ground-swell brings 
Clamour over ocean of the harsh, pursuing Trumpets — 

Trumpets of the Vanguard that have sworn no truce with Kings! 


All we have of freedom, all we use or know — 
This our fathers bought for us long and long ago. 


Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we draw — 
Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the Law. 


Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey-goose wing 
Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from the king. 


Till our fathers ‘stablished,, after bloody years, 
How our King is one with us, first among his peers. 


So they bought us freedom-not at little cost — 
Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our gain be lost. 


Over all things certain, this is sure indeed, 
Suffer not the old King: for we know the breed. 


Give no ear to bondsmen bidding us endure. 
Whining “He is weak and far”; crying “Time will cure.” 


(Time himself is witness, till the battle joins, 
Deeper strikes the rottenness in the people’s loins.) 


Give no heed to bondsmen masking war with peace. 
Suffer not the old King here or overseas. 


They that beg us barter — wait his yielding mood — 
Pledge the years we hold in trust-pawn our brother’s blood — 


Howso’ great their clamour, whatsoe’ er their claim, 
Suffer not the old King under any name! 


Here is naught unproven — here is naught to learn. 
It is written what shall fall if the King return. 


He shall mark our goings, question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us, as in Freedom’s name. 


He shall take a tribute, toll of all our ware; 
He shall change our gold for arms — arms we may not bear. 


He shall break his Judges if they cross his word; 
He shall rule above the Law calling on the Lord. 


He shall peep and mutter; and the night shall bring 
Watchers ‘neath our window, lest we mock the King — 


Hate and all division; hosts of hurrying spies; 
Money poured in secret, carrion breeding flies. 


Strangers of his counsel, hirelings of his pay, 
These shall deal our Justice: sell-deny-delay. 


We shall drink dishonour, we shall eat abuse 
For the Land we look to — for the Tongue we use. 


We shall take our station, dirt beneath his feet, 
While his hired captains jeer us in the street. 


Cruel in the shadow, crafty in the sun, 
Far beyond his borders shall his teachings run. 


Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled, 
Laying on a new land evil of the old — 


Long-forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain — 
All our fathers died to loose he shall bind again. 


Here is nought at venture, random nor untrue 
Swings the wheel full-circle, brims the cup anew. 


Here is naught unproven, here is nothing hid: 
Step for step and word for word — so the old Kings did! 


Step by step, and word by word: who is ruled may read. 
Suffer not the old Kings: for we know the breed — 


All the right they promise — all the wrong they bring. 
Stewards of the Judgment, suffer not this King ! 


Old Mother Laidinwool 
Enlarged from “Old Song” 


Old Mother Laidinwool had nigh twelve months been dead. 

She heard the hops was doing well, an’ so popped up her head 

For said she: “The lads I’ve picked with when I was young and fair, 
They’re bound to be at hopping and I’m bound to meet ‘em there! “ 


Let me up and go 

Back to the work I know, Lord! 

Back to the work I know, Lord! 

For it is dark where I lie down, My Lord! 
An’ it’s dark where I lie down! 


Old Mother Laidinwool, she give her bones a shake, 

An’ trotted down the churchyard-path as fast as she could make. 
She met the Parson walking, but she says to him, says she: — 
“Oh, don’t let no one trouble for a poor old ghost like me!” 


“Twas all a warm September an’ the hops had flourished grand. 
She saw the folks get into ‘em with stockin’s on their hands — 
An’ none of ‘em was foreigners but all which she had known, 
And old Mother Laidinwool she blessed ‘em every one. 


She saw her daughters picking an’ their children them-beside, 

An’ she mowed among the babies an’ she stilled ‘em when they cried. 
She saw their clothes was bought, not begged, an’ they was clean an’ fat, 
An’ old Mother Laidinwool she thanked the Lord for that. 


Old Mother Laidinwool she waited on all day 

Until it come too dark to see an’ people went away — 
Until it was too dark to see an’ lights began to show, 
An’ old Mother Laidinwool she hadn’t where to go. 


Old Mother Laidinwool she give her bones a shake 


An ‘trotted back to churchyard-mould as fast as she could make. 


She went where she was bidden to an’ there laid down her ghost, . . 


An’ the Lord have mercy on you in the Day you need it most! 


Let me in again, 

Out of the wet an’ rain, Lord! 

Out of the wet an’ rain, Lord! 

For it’s best as You shall say, My Lord! 
An’ it’s best as You shall say! 


An Old Song 


So long as ‘neath the Kalka hills 
The tonga-horn shall ring, 
So long as down the Solon dip 
The hard-held ponies swing, 
So long as Tara Devi sees 
The lights of Simla town, 
So long as Pleasure calls us up, 
Or Duty drivese us down, 
If you love me as I love you 
What pair so happy as we two? 


So long as Aces take the King, 
Or backers take the bet, 
So long as debt leads men to wed, 
Or marriage leads to debt, 
So long as little luncheons, Love, 
And scandal hold their vogue, 
While there is sport at Annandale 
Or whisky at Jutogh, 
If you love me as I love you 
What knife can cut our love in two? 


So long as down the rocking floor 
The raving polka spins, 
So long as Kitchen Lancers spur 
The maddened violins, 
So long as through the whirling smoke 
We hear the oft-told tale — 
“Twelve hundred in the Lotteries,” 
And Whatshername for sale? 
If you love me as I love you 
We’ll play the game and win it too. 


So long as Lust or Lucre tempt 
Straight riders from the course, 


So long as with each drink we pour 
Black brewage of Remorse, 
So long as those unloaded guns 
We keep beside the bed, 
Blow off, by obvious accident, 
The lucky owner’s head, 
If you love me as I love you 
What can Life kill of Death undo? 


So long as Death ‘twixt dance and dance 
Chills best and bravest blood, 
And drops the reckless rider down 
The rotten, rain-soaked khud, 
So long as rumours from the North 
Make loving wives afraid, 
So long as Burma takes the boy 
Or typhoid kills the maid, 
If you love me as I love you 
What knife can cut our love in two? 


By all that lights our daily life 
Or works our lifelong woe, 
From Boileaugunge to Simla Downs 
And those grim glades below, 
Where, heedless of the flying hoof 
And clamour overhead, 
Sleep, with the grey langur for guard 
Our very scornful Dead, 
If you love me as I love you 
All Earth is servant to us two! 


By Docket, Billetdoux, and File, 
By Mountain, Cliff, and Fir, 

By Fan and Sword and Office-box, 
By Corset, Plume, and Spur 

By Riot, Revel, Waltz, and War, 
By Women, Work, and Bills, 

By all the life that fizzes in 


The everlasting Hills, 
If you love me as I love you 
What pair so happy as we two? 


The Oldest Song 


For before Eve was Lilith. — Old Tale. 
“These were never your true love’s eyes. 
Why do you feign that you love them? 

You that broke from their constancies, 
And the wide calm brows above them! 


This was never your true love’s speech. 
Why do you thrill when you hear it? 

You that have ridden out of its reach 
The width of the world or near it! 


This was never your true love’s hair, — 
You that chafed when it bound you 

Screened from knowledge or shame or care, 
In the night that it made around you!” 


“All these things I know, I know. 

And that’s why my heart is breaking!” 
“Then what do you gain by pretending so?” 
“The joy of an old wound waking.” 


One Viceroy Resigns 


(Lord Dufferin to Lord Lansdowne) 

So here’s your Empire. No more wine, then? 
Good. 

We’ll clear the Aides and khitmatgars away. 
(You’ll know that fat old fellow with the knife — 
He keeps the Name Book, talks in English too, 
And almost thinks himself the Government.) 

O Youth, Youth, Youth! Forgive me, you’re so young. 
Forty from sixty — twenty years of work 

And power to back the working. Ay def mi! 

You want to know, you want to see, to touch, 
And, by your lights, to act. It’s natural. 

I wonder can I help you. Let me try. 

You saw — what did you see from Bombay east? 
Enough to frighten any one but me? 

Neat that! It frightened Me in Eighty-Four! 

You shouldn’t take a man from Canada 

And bid him smoke in powder-magazines; 

Nor with a Reputation such as — Bah! 

That ghost has haunted me for twenty years, 

My Reputation now full blown — Your fault — 
Yours, with your stories of the strife at Home, 
Who’s up, who’s down, who leads and who is led — 
One reads so much, one hears so little here. 

Well, now’s your turn of exile. I go back 

To Rome and leisure. All roads lead to Rome, 


Or books — the refuge of the destitute. 

When you ... that brings me back to India. See! 
Start clear. I couldn’t. Egypt served my turn. 

Yov’ll never plumb the Oriental mind, 

And if you did it isn’t worth the toil. 

Think of a sleek French priest in Canada; 

Divide by twenty half-breeds. Multiply 

By twice the Sphinx’s silence. There’s your East, 


And you’re as wise as ever. So am I. 
Accept on trust and work in darkness, strike 
At venture, stumble forward, make your mark, 
(It’s chalk on granite), then thank God no flame 
Leaps from the rock to shrivel mark and man. 
I’m clear — my mark is made. Three months of drought 
Had ruined much. It rained and washed away 
The specks that might have gathered on my Name. 
I took a country twice the size of France, 
And shuttered up one doorway in the North. 
I stand by those. Yov’ll find that both will pay, 
I pledged my Name on both — they’re yours to-night. 
Hold to them — they hold fame enough for two. 
I’m old, but I shall live till Burma pays. 
Men there — not German traders — Crsthw-te knows — 
You’ll find it in my papers. For the North 
Guns always — quietly — but always guns. 
You’ve seen your Council? Yes, they’ll try to rule, 
And prize their Reputations. Have you met 
A grim lay-reader with a taste for coins, 
And faith in Sin most men withhold from God? 
He’s gone to England. R-p-n knew his grip 
And kicked. A Council always has its H-pes. 
They look for nothing from the West but Death 
Or Bath or Bournemouth. Here’s their ground. 
They fight 
Until the middle classes take them back, 
One of ten millions plus a C.S.I. 
Or drop in harness. Legion of the Lost? 
Not altogether — earnest, narrow men, 
But chiefly earnest, and they’ ll do your work, 
And end by writing letters to the Times, 
(Shall I write letters, answering H-nt-r — fawn 
With R-p-n on the Yorkshire grocers? Ugh!) 
They have their Reputations. Look to one — 
I work with him — the smallest of them all, 
White-haired, red-faced, who sat the plunging horse 
Out in the garden. He’s your right-hand man, 
And dreams of tilting W-ls-y from the throne, 


But while he dreams gives work we cannot buy; 
He has his Reputation — wants the Lords 
By way of Frontier Roads. Meantime, I think, 
He values very much the hand that falls 
Upon his shoulder at the Council table — 
Hates cats and knows his business; which is yours. 
Your business! twice a hundered million souls. 
Your business! I could tell you what I did 
Some nights of Eighty-Five, at Simla, worth 
A Kingdom’s ransom. When a big ship drives, 
God knows to what new reef the man at the whee! 
Prays with the passengers. They lose their lives, 
Or rescued go their way; but he’s no man 
To take his trick at the wheel again — that’s worse 
Than drowning. Well, a galled Mashobra mule 
(You’ll see Mashobra) passed me on the Mall, 
And I was — some fool’s wife and ducked and bowed 
To show the others I would stop and speak. 
Then the mule fell — three galls, a hund-breadth each, 
Behind the withers. Mrs. Whatsisname 
Leers at the mule and me by turns, thweet thoul! 
“How could they make him carry such a load!” 
I saw — it isn’t often I dream dreams — 
More than the mule that minute — smoke and flame 
From Simla to the haze below. That’s weak. 
You’re younger. You’ || dream dreams before you’ve done. 
You’ve youth, that’s one — good workmen — that means two 
Fair chances in your favor. Fate’s the third. 
I know what I did. Do you ask me, “Preach”? 
I answer by my past or else go back 
To platitudes of rule — or take you thus 
In confidence and say: “You know the trick: 
You’ve governed Canada. You know. You know!” 
And all the while commend you to Fate’s hand 
(Here at the top on loses sight o’ God), 
Commend you, then, to something more than you — 
The Other People’s blunders and 
... that’s all. 
Pd agonize to serve you if I could. 


It’s incommunicable, like the cast 
That drops the tackle with the gut adry. 
Too much — too little — there’s your salmon lost! 
And so I tell you nothing — with you luck, 
And wonder — how I wonder! — for your sake 
And triumph for my own. You’re young, you’re young, 
You hold to half a hundred Shibboleths. 
I’m old. I followed Power to the last, 
Gave her my best, and Power followed Me. 
It’s worth it — on my sould I’m speaking plain, 
Here by the claret glasses! — worth it all. 
I gave — no matter what I gave — I win. 
I know I win. Mine’s work, good work that lives! 
A country twice the size of France — the North 
Safeguarded. That’s my record: sink the rest 
And better if you can. The Rains may serve, 
Rupees may rise — three pence will give you Fame — 
It’s rash to hope for sixpence — If they rise 
Get guns, more guns, and lift the salt-tax. 

Oh! 
I told you what the Congress meant or thought? 
Pll answer nothing. Half a year will prove 
The full extent of time and thought yov’ll spare 
To Congress. Ask a Lady Doctor once 
How little Begums see the light — deduce 
Thence how the True Reformer’s child is born. 
It’s interesting, curious . . . and vile. 
I told the Turk he was a gentlman. 
I told the Russian that his Tartar veins 
Bled pure Parisian ichor; and he purred. 
The Congress doesn’t purr. I think it swears. 
You’re young — yov’ll swear to ere you’ve reached the end. 
The End! God help you, if there be a God. 
(There must be one to startle Gl-dst-ne’s soul 
In that new land where all the wires are cut. 
And Cr-ss snores anthems on the asphodel.) 
God help you! And Pd help you if I could, 
But that’s beyond me. Yes, your speech was crude. 
Sound claret after olives — yours and mine; 


But Medoc slips into vin ordinaire. 

(rll drink my first at Genoa to your health.) 

Raise it to Hock. Yov’ll never catch my style. 

And, after all, the middle-classes grip 

The middle-class — for Brompton talk Earl’s Court. 

Perhaps you’re right. PII see you in the Times — 

A quarter-column of eye-searing print, 

A leader once a quarter — then a war; 

The Strand abellow through the fog: “Defeat!” 

“‘Orrible slaughter!” While you lie awake 

And wonder. Oh, you’!l wonder ere you’re free! 

I wonder now. The four years slide away 

So fast, so fast, and leave me here alone. 

R-y, C-lv-n, L-l, R-b-rts, B-ck, the rest, 

Princes and Powers of Darkness troops and trains, 
(I cannot sleep in trains), land piled on land, 

Whitewash and weariness, red rockets, dust, 

White snows that mocked me, palaces — with draughts, 

And W-stl-nd with the drafts he couldn’t pay, 

Poor W-Is-n reading his obituary. 

Before he died, and H-pe, the man with bones, 

And A-tch-s-n a dripping mackintosh 

At Council in the Rains, his grating “Sirrr” 

Half drowned by H-nt-r’s silky: “Bat my lahnd.” 

Hunterian always: M-rsh-l spinning plates 

Or standing on his head; the Rent Bill’s roar, 

A hundred thousand speeches, must red cloth, 

And Smiths thrice happy if I call them Jones, 

(I can’t remember half their names) or reined 

My pony on the Mall to greet their wives. 

More trains, more troops, more dust, and then all’s done. 

Four years, and I forget. If I forget 

How will they bear me in their minds? The North 

Safeguarded — nearly (R-b-rts knows the rest), 

A country twice the size of France annexed. 

That stays at least. The rest may pass — may pass — 

Your heritage — and I can teach you nought. 

“High trust,” “vast honor,” “interests twice as vast,” 

“Due reverence to your Council” — keep to those. 


I envy you the twenty years you’ve gained, 
But not the five to follow. What’s that? One? 
Two! — Surely not so late. Good-night. Don’t dream. 


The Only Son 


Enlarged from “Many Inventions” 


She dropped the bar, she shot the bolt, she fed the fire anew 

For she heard a whimper under the sill and a great grey paw came 
through. 

The fresh flame comforted the hut and shone on the roof-beam, 

And the Only Son lay down again and dreamed that he dreamed a dream. 

The last ash fell from the withered log with the click of a falling spark, 

And the Only Son woke up again, and called across the dark: — 

“Now was I born of womankind and laid in a mother’s breast? 

For I have dreamed of a shaggy hide whereon I went to rest. 

And was I born of womankind and laid on a father’s arm? 

For I have dreamed of clashing teeth that guarded me from harm. 


And was I born an Only Son and did I play alone? 

For I have dreamed of comrades twain that bit me to the bone. 

And did I break the barley-cake and steep it in the tyre? 

For I have dreamed of a youngling kid new-riven from the byre: 

For I have dreamed of a midnight sky and a midnight call to blood 

And red-mouthed shadows racing by, that thrust me from my food. 

‘Tis an hour yet and an hour yet to the rising of the moon, 

But I can see the black roof-tree as plain as it were noon. 

“Tis a league and a league to the Lena Falls where the trooping blackbuck 
80; 

But I can hear the little fawn that bleats behind the doe. 


‘Tis a league and a league to the Lena Falls where the crop and the upland 
meet, 
But I Can smell the wet dawn-wind that wakes the sprouting wheat. 
Unbar the door. I may not bide, but I must out and see 
If those are wolves that wait outside or my own kin to me!” 
She loosed the bar, she slid the bolt, she opened the door anon, 
And a grey bitch-wolf came out of the dark and fawned on the Only Son! 


Oonts 


(Northern India Transport Train) 


Wot makes the soldier’s ‘eart to penk, wot makes ‘im to perspire? 
It isn’t standin’ up to charge nor lyin’ down to fire; 
But it’s everlastin’ waitin’ on a everlastin’ road 
For the commissariat camel an’ ‘is commissariat load. 
O the oont*, O the oont, O the commissariat oont! 
With ‘is silly neck a-bobbin’ like a basket full 0’ snakes; 
We packs ‘im like an idol, an’ you ought to ‘ear ‘im grunt, 
An’ when we gets ‘im loaded up ‘is blessed girth-rope breaks. 


Wot makes the rear-guard swear so ‘ard when night is drorin’ in, 
An’ every native follower is shiverin’ for ‘is skin? 
It ain’t the chanst o’ being rushed by Paythans from the ‘ills, 
It’s the commissariat camel puttin’ on ‘is bloomin’ frills! 
O the oont, O the oont, O the hairy scary oont! 
A-trippin’ over tent-ropes when we’ ve got the night alarm! 
We socks ‘im with a stretcher-pole an’ ‘eads ‘im off in front, 
An’ when we’ve saved ‘is bloomin’ life ‘e chaws our bloomin’ arm. 


The ‘orse ‘e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery-mule’s a mule; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
‘E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one. 
O the oont, O the oont, O the Gawd-forsaken oont! 
The lumpy-’umpy ‘ummin’-bird a-singin’ where ʻe lies, 
‘E’s blocked the whole division from the rear-guard to the front, 
An’ when we get him up again — the beggar goes an’ dies! 


‘E’ ll gall an’ chafe an’ lame an’ fight — ‘e smells most awful vile; 
‘E’ ll lose ‘isself for ever if you let ‘im stray a mile; 
‘E’s game to graze the ‘ole day long an’ ‘owl the ‘ole night through, 
An’ when ‘e comes to greasy ground ‘e splits ‘isself in two. 

O the oont, O the oont, O the floppin’, droppin’ oont! 


When ‘is long legs give from under an’ ‘is meltin’ eye is dim, 
The tribes is up be’ind us, and the tribes is out in front — 
It ain’t no jam for Tommy, but it’s kites an’ crows for ‘im. 


So when the cruel march is done, an’ when the roads is blind, 
An’ when we sees the camp in front an’ ‘ears the shots be’ind, 
Ho! then we strips ‘is saddle off, and all ‘is woes is past: 
‘E thinks on us that used ‘im so, and gets revenge at last. 

O the oont, O the oont, O the floatin’, bloatin’ oont! 

The late lamented camel in the water-cut ‘e lies; 

We keeps a mile be’ind ‘im an’ we keeps a mile in front, 

But ʻe gets into the drinkin’-casks, and then o’ course we dies. 


* Camel: — oo is pronounced like u in “bull”, but by Mr. Atkins to rhyme 
with “front”. 


The Open Door 


ENGLAND is a cosy little country, 
Excepting for the draughts along the floor. 
And that is why you’re told, 
When the passages are cold: 
“Darling, you’ve forgot to shut the Door!” 


The Awful East Wind blows it- 

Pussy on the Hearthrug shows it, 

Aunty at the Writing-table knows it- 
“Darling, you’ve forgot to shut the Door!” 


Shut-shut-shut the Door, my darling! 
Always shut the Door behind you, but 

You can go when you are old 

Where there isn’t any cold- 
So there isn’t any Door that need be shut! 

And- 

The deep Verandah shows it- 

The pale Magnolia knows it- 

And the bold, white Trumpet-flower blows it:- 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


The piping Tree-toad knows it- 

The midnight Firefly shows it 

And the Beams of the Moon disclose it:- 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


The milky Beaches know it- 

The silky Breezes blow it- 

And the Shafts of the Sunrise show it:- 
There isn’t any Door that need be shut! 


Our Fathers Also 


“Below the Mill Dam” — Traffics and Discoveries 


Thrones, Powers, Dominions, Peoples, Kings, 
Are changing ‘neath our hand. 

Our fathers also see these things 

But they do not understand. 


By — they are by with mirth and tears, 
Wit or the works of Desire- 

Cushioned about on the kindly years 
Between the wall and the fire. 


The grapes are pressed, the corn is shocked — 
Standeth no more to glean; 

For the Gates of Love and Learning locked 
When they went out between. 


All lore our Lady Venus bares, 
Signalled it was or told 

By the dear lips long given to theirs 
And longer to the mould. 


All Profit, all Device, all Truth, 

Written it was or said 

By the mighty men of their mighty youth, 
Which is mighty being dead. 


The film that floats before their eyes 
The Temple’s Veil they call; 

And the dust that on the Shewbread lies 
Is holy over all. 


Warn them of seas that slip our yoke, 
Of slow-conspiring stars- 


The ancient Front of Things unbroke 
But heavy with new wars? 


By — they are by with mirth and tears, 
Wit or the waste of Desire- 

Cushioned about on the kindly years 
Between the wall and the fire! 


Our Fathers of Old 


“A Doctor of Medicine” — Rewards and Fairies 


Excellent herbs had our fathers of old — 
Excellent herbs to ease their pain — 

Alexanders and Marigold, 

Eyebright, Orris, and Elecampane — 

Basil, Rocket, Valerian, Rue, 
( Almost singing themselves they run) 

Vervain, Dittany, Call-me-to-you — 

Cowslip, Melilot, Rose of the Sun. 
Anything green that grew out of the mould 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old. 


Wonderful tales had our fathers of old, 
Wonderful tales of the herbs and the stars- 
The Sun was Lord of the Marigold, 
Basil and Rocket belonged to Mars. 
Pat as a sum in division it goes — 
(Every herb had a planet bespoke) — 
Who but Venus should govern the Rose? 
Who but Jupiter own the Oak? 
Simply and gravely the facts are told 
In the wonderful books of our fathers of old. 


Wonderful little, when all is said, 
Wonderful little our fathers knew. 
Half their remedies cured you dead — 
Most of their teaching was quite untrue — 
“Look at the stars when a patient is ill. 
(Dirt has nothing to do with disease), 
Bleed and blister as much as you will, 
Bister and bleed him as oft as you please.” 
Whence enormous and manifold 
Errors were made by our fathers of old. 


Yet when the sickness was sore in the land, 

And neither planets nor herbs assuaged, 
They took their lives in their lancet-hand 

And, oh, what a wonderful war they waged! 
Yes, when the crosses were chalked on the door- 

(Yes, when the terrible dead-cart rolled! ) 

Excellent courage our fathers bore — 

None too learned, but nobly bold 

Into the fight went our fathers of old. 


If it be certain, as Galen says — 

And sage Hippocrates holds as much — 
“That those afflicted by doubts and dismays 

Are mightily helped by a dead man’s touch,” 
Then, be good to us, stars above! 

Then, be good to us, herbs below! 
We are afflicted by what we can prove, 

We are distracted by what we know. 

So-ah, so! 
Down from your heaven or up from your mould 
Send us the hearts of our Fathers of old! 


Our Lady of the Sackcloth 


Ethiopic Verson Founded on Brit. Mus. M.S. 
Orient No 652, Folio 9 
There was a Priest at Philae, 
Tongue-tied, feeble, and old; 
And the daily prayer to the Virgin 
Was all the Office he could. 


The others were ill-remembered, 
Mumbled and hard to hear; 

But to Mary, the two-fold Virgin, 
Always his voice rang clear. 


And the congregation mocked him, 
And the weight of the years he bore, 

And they sent word to the Bishop 
That he should not serve them more. 


(Never again at the Offering 

When the Bread and the Body are one: 
Oh, never the picture of Mary 

Watching him serve her Son!) 


Kindly and wise was the Bishop. 
Unto the Priest said he: - 

“Patience till thou art stronger, 
And keep meantime with me. 


“Patience a little; it may be 
The Lord shall loosen thy tongue 

And then thou shalt serve at the Offering 
As it was when we were young.” 


And the Priest obeyed and was silent, 
And the Bishop gave him leave 


To walk alone in the desert 
Where none should see him grieve. 


(Never again at the Offering 

When the Wine and the Blood are one! 
Oh, never the picture of Mary 

Watching him honour her Son!) 


Saintly and clean was the Bishop, 
Ruling himself aright 

With prayer and fast in the daytime 
And scourge and vigil at night. 


Out of his zeal he was minded 
To add one penance the more — 

A garment of harshest sackcloth 
Under the robes he wore. 


He gathered the cloth in secret 
Lest any should know and praise — 

The shears, the palm and the packthread — 
And laboured it many ways. 


But he had no skill in the making, 
And failed and fretted the while; 
Till the stood a Woman before him, 

Smiling as Mothers smile. 


Her feet were burned by the desert — 
Like a desert-dweller she trod — 
Even the two-fold Virgin, 
Spouse and Bearer of God! 


She took the shears and the sacking, 
The needle and stubborn thread, 

She cut, she shaped, and she sewed them, 
And, “This shall be blessed,” she said. 


She passed in the white hot noontide, 
On a wave of the quivering air; 

And the Bishop’s eyes were opened, 
And he fell on his face in prayer. 


But — far from the smouldering censers — 
Far from the chanted praise — 

Oh, far from the pictures of Mary 
That had watched him all his days — 


Far in the desert by Philae 
The old Priest walked forlorn, 

Till he saw in the head of her Riders 
A Queen of the Desert-born. 


High she swayed on her camel, 
Beautiful to behold: 

And her beast was belled with silver, 
And her veils were spotted with gold! 


Low she leaned from her litter — 
Soft she spoke in his ear: - 

“Nay, I have watched thy sorrow! 
Nay, but the end is near! 


“For again thou shalt serve at the Offering 
And thy tongue shall be loosed in praise, 
And again thou shalt sing unto Mary 
Who has watched thee all thy days. 


“Go in peace to the Bishop, 
Carry him word from me — 

That the Woman who sewed the sackcloth 
Would have him set thee free!” 


The Outlaws 


1914 

Through learned and laborious years 
They set themselves to find 

Fresh terrors and undreamed-of fears 
To heap upon mankind. 


ALI that they drew from Heaven above 
Or digged from earth beneath, 

They laid into their treasure-trove 
And arsenals of death: 


While, for well-weighed advantage sake, 
Ruler and ruled alike 

Built up the faith they meant to break 
When the fit hour should strike. 


They traded with the careless earth, 
And good return it gave: 

They plotted by their neighbour’s hearth 
The means to make him slave. 


When all was ready to their hand 
They loosed their hidden sword, 

And utterly laid waste a land 
Their oath was pledged to guard. 


Coldly they went about to raise 
To life and make more dread 

Abominations of old days, 
That men believed were dead. 


They paid the price to reach their goal 
Across a world in flame; 
But their own hate slew their own soul 


Before that victory came. 


Outsong in the Jungle 
Baloo 


For the sake of him who showed 

One wise Frog the Jungle-Road, 

Keep the Law the Man-Pack make 
For thy blind old Baloo’s sake! 

Clean or tainted, hot or stale, 

Hold it as it were the Trail, 

Through the day and through the night, 
Questing neither left nor right. 

For the sake of him who loves 

Thee beyond all else that moves, 
When thy Pack would make thee pain, 
Say: “ Tabaqui sings again.” 

When thy Pack would work thee ill, 
Say: “Shere Khan is yet to kill.” 
When the knife is drawn to slay, 

Keep the Law and go thy way. 

(Root and honey, palm and spathe, 
Guard a cub from harm and scathe!) 
Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 


Kaa 


Anger is the egg of Fear — 

Only lidless eyes see clear. 
Cobra-poison none may leech — 
Even so with Cobra-speech. 

Open talk shall call to thee 

Strength, whose mate is Courtesy. 
Send no lunge beyond thy length. 
Lend no rotten bough thy strength. 
Gauge thy gape with buck or goat, 
Lest thine eye should choke thy throat. 


After gorging, wouldst thou sleep ? 
Look thy den be hid and deep, 

Lest a wrong, by thee forgot, 

Draw thy killer to the spot. 

East and West and North and South, 
Wash thy hide and close thy mouth. 
(Pit and rift and blue pool-brim, 
Middle-Jungle follow him!) 

Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 


Bagheera 


In the cage my life began; 

Well I know the worth of Man. 
By the Broken Lock that freed — 
Man-cub, ware the Man-cub’s breed! 
Scenting-dew or starlight pale, 
Choose no tangled tree-cat trail. 
Pack or council, hunt or den, 

Cry no truce with Jackal-Men. 
Feed them silence when they say: 
“Come with us an easy way.” 
Feed them silence when they seek 
Help of thine to hurt the weak. 


Make no bandar’s boast of skill; 
Hold thy peace above the kill. 
Let nor call nor song nor sign 
Turn thee from thy hunting-line. 
(Morning mist or twilight clear, 
Serve him, Wardens of the Deer!) 
Wood and Water, Wind and Tree, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 


The Three 


On the trail that thou must tread 

To the threshold of our dread, 
Where the Flower blossoms red; 
Through the nights when thou shalt lie 
Prisoned from our Mother-sky, 
Hearing us, thy loves, go by; 

In the dawns when thou. shalt wake 
To the toil thou canst not break, 
Heartsick for the Jungle’s sake; 
Wood and Water, Wind air Tree, 
Wisdom, Strength, and Courtesy, 
Jungle-Favour go with thee! 


The Overland Mail 


(Foot-Service to the Hills) 

In the name of the Empress of India, make way, 
O Lords of the Jungle, wherever you roam. 

The woods are astir at the close of the day — 
We exiles are waiting for letters from Home. 

Let the robber retreat — let the tiger turn tail — 

In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail! 


With a jingle of bells as the dusk gathers in, 
He turns to the foot-path that heads up the hill — 
The bags on his back and a cloth round his chin, 
And, tucked in his waist-belt, the Post Office bill: 
“Despatched on this date, as received by the rail, 
Per runnger, two bags of the Overland Mail.” 


Is the torrent in spate? He must ford it or swim. 
Has the rain wrecked the road? He must climb by the cliff. 
Does the tempest cry “Halt”? What are tempests to him? 
The Service admits not a “but” or and “if.” 
While the breath’s in his mouth, he must bear without fail, 
In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail. 


From aloe to rose-oak, from rose-oak to fir, 
From level to upland, from upland to crest, 
From rice-field to rock-ridge, from rock-ridge to spur, 
Fly the soft sandalled feet, strains the brawny brown chest. 
From rail to ravine — to the peak from the vale — 
Up, up through the night goes the Overland Mail. 


There’s a speck on the hillside, a dot on the road — 
A jingle of bells on the foot-path below — 

There’s a scuffle above in the monkey’s abode — 
The world is awake, and the clouds are aglow. 

For the great Sun himself must attend to the hail: 


“In the name of the Empress the Overland Mail!” 


A Pageant of Elizabeth 
Written for “The Pageant of Parliament,” 1934 


Like Princes crowned they bore them — 
Like Demi-Gods they wrought, 
When the New World lay before them 
In headlong fact and thought. 
Fate and their foemen proved them 
Above all meed of praise, 
And Gloriana loved them, 
And Shakespeare wrote them plays! 


Now Valour, Youth, and Life’s delight break forth 

In flames of wondrous deed, and thought sublime — - 
Lightly to mould new worlds or lightly loose 

Words that shall shake and shape all after-time! 


Giants with giants, wits with wits engage, 
And England-England-England takes the breath 
Of morning, body and soul, till the great Age 
Fulfills in one great chord: — Elizabeth! 


Pagett, M.P. 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where eath tooth-point goes. 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 


Pagett, M.P., was a liar, and a fluent liar therewith — 

He spoke of the heat of India as the “Asian Solar Myth”; 

Came on a four months’ visit, to “study the East,” in November, 
And I got him to sign an agreement vowing to stay till September. 


March came in with the koil. Pagett was cool and gay, 

Called me a “bloated Brahmin,” talked of my “princely pay.” 
March went out with the roses. “Where is your heat?” said he. 
“Coming,” said I to Pagett, “Skittles!” said Pagett, M.P. 


April began with the punkah, coolies, and prickly-heat, — 
Pagett was dear to mosquitoes, sandflies found him a treat. 
He grew speckled and mumpy-hammered, I grieve to say, 
Aryan brothers who fanned him, in an illiberal way. 


May set in with a dust-storm, — Pagett went down with the sun. 
All the delights of the season tickled him one by one. 

Imprimis — ten day’s “liver” — due to his drinking beer; 

Later, a dose of fever — slight, but he called it severe. 


Dysent’ry touched him in June, after the Chota Bursat — 
Lowered his portly person — made him yearn to depart. 

He didn’t call me a “Brahmin,” or “bloated,” or “overpaid,” 
But seemed to think it a wonder that any one stayed. 


July was a trifle unhealthy, — Pagett was ill with fear. 

‘Called it the “Cholera Morbus,” hinted that life was dear. 

He babbled of “Eastern Exile,” and mentioned his home with tears; 
But I haven’t seen my children for close upon seven years. 


We reached a hundred and twenty once in the Court at noon, 

(I’ve mentioned Pagett was portly) Pagett, went off in a swoon. 
That was an end to the business; Pagett, the perjured, fled 

With a practical, working knowledge of “Solar Myths” in his head. 


And I laughed as I drove from the station, but the mirth died out on my lips 
As I thought of the fools like Pagett who write of their “Eastern trips,” 
And the sneers of the traveled idiots who duly misgovern the land, 

And I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into my hand. 


The Palace 


1902 

When I was a King and a Mason — a Master proven and skilled — 
I cleared me ground for a Palace such as a King should build. 

I decreed and dug down to my levels. Presently, under the silt, 

I came on the wreck of a Palace such as a King had built. 


There was no worth in the fashion — there was no wit in the plan — 
Hither and thither, aimless, the ruined footings ran — 

Masonry, brute, mishandled, but carven on every stone: 

“After me cometh a Builder. Tell him, I too have known.” 


Swift to my use in my trenches, where my well-planned ground-works 
grew, 

I tumbled his quoins and his ashlars, and cut and reset them anew. 

Lime I milled of his marbles; burned it, slacked it, and spread; 

Taking and leaving at pleasure the gifts of the humble dead. 


Yet I despised not nor gloried; yet, as we wrenched them apart, 

I read in the razed foundations the heart of that builder’s heart. 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did I understand 

The form of the dream he had followed in the face of the thing he had 
planned. 


x OK kxk kx OK 


When I was a King and a Mason — in the open noon of my pride, 

They sent me a Word from the Darkness. They whispered and called me 
aside. 

They said — “The end is forbidden.” They said — “Thy use is fulfilled. 
“Thy Palace shall stand as that other’s — the spoil of a King who shall 
build.” 


I called my men from my trenches, my quarries, my wharves, and my 
sheers. 


All I had wrought I abandoned to the faith of the faithless years. 
Only I cut on the timber — only I carved on the stone: 
“AfterT me cometh a BuilderT. Tell him, I too have known!” 


Pan in Vermont 
1893 


About the 15th of this month you may expect 
our Mr. — , with the usual Spring Seed, etc., Catalogues. 
— Florist’s Announcement. 


It’s forty in the shade to-day, the spouting eaves declare; 

The boulders nose above the drift, the southern slopes are bare; 
Hub-deep in slush Apollo’s car swings north along the Zod- 
iac. Good luck, the Spring is back, and Pan is on the road! 


His house is Gee & Tellus’ Sons, — so goes his jest with men — 
He sold us Zeus knows what last year; he’ Il take us in again. 
Disguised behind the livery-team, fur-coated, rubber-shod — 
Yet Apis from the bull-pen lows — he knows his brother God! 


Now down the lines of tasseled pines the yearning whispers wake — 
Pithys of old thy love behold! Come in for Hermes’s sake! 

How long since that so-Boston boot with reeling Maenads ran! 
Numen adest! Let be the rest. Pipe and we pay, O Pan. 


(What though his phlox and hollyhocks ere half a month demised? 
What though his ampelopsis clambered not as advertised? 

Though every seed was guaranteed and every standard true — 
Forget, forgive they did not live! Believe, and buy anew!) 


Now o’er a careless knee he flings the painted page abroad — 
Such bloom hath never eye beheld this side of Eden Sword; 
Such fruit Pomona marks her own, yea, Liber oversees, 

That we may reach (one dollar each) the Lost Hesperides! 


Serene, assenting, unabashed, he writes our orders down: — 


Blue Asphodel on all our paths — a few true bays for crown — 
Uncankered bud, immoral flower, and leaves that never fall — 


Apples of Gold, of Youth, of Health — and — thank you, Pan, that’s all.... 


He’s off along the drifted pent to catch the Windsor train, 

And swindle every citizen from Keene to Lake Champlain. 

But where his goat’s-hoof cut the crust — beloved, look below — 
He’s left us (I’ll forgive him all) the may-flower ‘neath her snow! 


Parade-Song of the Camp-Animals 


“Her Majesty’s Servants” — The Jungle Book 
Elephants of the Gun-Teams 
We lent to Alexander the strength of Hercules, 
The wisdom of our foreheads, the cunning of our knees. 
We bowed our necks to service — they ne’er were loosed again, — 
Make way there, way for the ten-foot teams 
Of the Forty-Pounder train! 


Gun-Bullocks 


Those heroes in their harnesses avoid a cannon-ball, 
And what they know of powder upsets them one and all; 
Then we come into action and tug the guns again, — 
Make way there, way for the twenty yoke 

Of the Forty-Pounder train! 


Cavalry Horses 


By the brand on my withers, the finest of tunes 

Is played by the Lancers, Hussars, and Dragoons, 
And it’s sweeter than “Stables” or “Water” to me, 
The Cavalry Canter of “Bonnie Dundee!” 


Then feed us and break us and handle and groom, 
And give us good riders and plenty of room, 

And launch us in column of squadron and see 
The Way of the War-horse to “Bonnie Dundee!” 


Screw-Gun Mules 


As me and my companions were scrambling up a hill, 
The path was lost in rolling stones, but we went forward still; 
For we can wriggle and climb, my lads, an turn up everywhere 


And it’s our delight on a mountain height, with a leg or two to spare! 


Good luck to every sergeant, then, that lets us pick our road: 

Bad luck to all the driver-men that cannot pack a load! 

For we can wriggle and climb, my lads, and turn up everywhere, 
And it’s our delight on a mountain height, with a leg or two to spare! 


Commissariat Camels 


We haven’t a camelty tune of our own 
To help us trollop along, 

But every neck is a hair-trombone 
(Rtt-ta-ta-ta! is a hair-trombone! ) 

And this is our marching-song: 

Can't! Don't! Shan’t! Won't! 

Pass it along the line! 

Somebody’s pack has slid from his back, 
‘Wish it were only mine! 

Somebody’s load has tipped off in the road — 
Cheer for a halt and a row! 

Urrr! Yarrh! Grr! Arrh! 

Somebody’s catching it now! 


All The Beasts Together 


Children of the Camp are we, 
Serving each in his degree; 
Children of the yoke and goad, 
Pack and harness, pad and load. 
See our line across the plain, 
Like a heel-rope bent again, 
Reaching, writhing, rolling far, 
Sweeping all away to war! 
While the men that walk beside, 
Dusty, silent, heavy-eyed, 
Cannot tell why we or they 
March and suffer day by day. 


Children. of the Camp are we, 
Serving each in his degree; 
Children of the yoke and goad, 
Pack and harness, pad and load! 


The Parting of the Column 


“...On the —th instant a mixed detachment 

of Colonials left — for Cape Town, there to 
rejoin their respective homeward-bound con- 
tingents, after fifteen months’ service in the 
field. They were escorted to the station by the 
regular troops in the garrison and the bulk of 
Colonel —’s column, which has just come in to 
refit, preparatory for further operations. The 
leave-taking was of the most cordial character, 
the men cheering each other continuously.” 
ANY NEWSPAPER, DURING THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


We’ ve rode and fought and ate and drunk as rations come to hand, 
Together for a year and more around this stinkin’ land: 

Now you are goin’ home again, but we must see it through. 

We needn’t tell we liked you well. Good-by — good luck to you! 


You ‘ad no special call to come, and so you doubled out, 

And learned us how to camp and cook an’ steal a horse and scout. 
What ever game we fancied most, you joyful played it too, 

And rather better of the whole. Good-by — good luck to you! 


There isn’t much we ‘aven’t shared, since Kruger cut and run, 

The same old work, the same old scoff, the same old dust and sun; 
The same old chance that laid us out, or winked an’ let us through; 
The same old Life, the same old Death. Good-by — good luck to you! 


Our blood ‘as truly mixed with yours — all down the Red Cross train. 
We’ ve bit the same thermometer in Bloeming-typhoidtein, 

We’ ve ‘ad the same old temp’rature — the same relapses too, 

The same old saw-backed fever-chart. Good-by — good luck to you! 


But ‘twasn’t merely this an’ that (which all the world may know), 
“Twas how you talked an’ looked at things which made us like you so. 


All independent, queer an’ odd, but most amazin’ new. 
The same old saw-backed fever-chart. Good-by — good luck to you! 


Think o’ the stories round the fire, the tales along the trek — 

O’ Calgary an’ Wellin’ton, an’ Sydney and Quebec; 

Of mine an’ farm, an’ ranch an’ run, an’ moose an’ caribou, 

An’ parrots peckin’ lambs to death! Good-by — good luck to you! 


We’ve seen your ‘ome by world o’ mouth, we’ve watched your rivers shine, 
We’ve ‘eard your bloomin’ forests blow of eucalyp’ and pine; 

Your young, gay countries north and south, we feel we own ‘em too, 

For they was made by rank an’ file. Good-by — good luck to you! 


We’ll never read the papers now without inquirin’ first 

For word from all those friendly drops where you were born an’ nursed. 
Why, Dawson, Galle, an’ Montreal — Port Darwin — Timaru, 

They’re only just across the road! Good-by — good luck to you! 


Good-by! — So-long! Don’t lose yourselves — nor us, nor all kind friends, 
But tell the girls your side the drift — we’re comin’ — when it ends! 
Good-by, you bloomin’ Atlasses! You’ve taught us somethin’ new: 

The world’s no bigger than a kraal. Good-by — good luck to you! 


The Peace Of Dives 


1903 


The Word came down to Dives in Torment where he lay: 

“Our World is full of wickedness, My Children maim and slay, 
“And the Saint and Seer and Prophet 
“Can make no better of it 

“Than to sanctify and prophesy and pray. 


“Rise up, rise up, thou Dives, and take again thy gold, 

“And thy women and thy housen as they were to thee of old. 
“Tt may be grace hath found thee 
“In the furnace where We bound thee, 

“And that thou shalt bring the peace My Son foretold.” 


Then merrily rose Dives and leaped from out his fire, 
And walked abroad with diligence to do the Lord’s desire; 
And anon the battles ceased, 
And the captives were released, 
And Earth had rest from Goshen to Gadire. 


The Word came down to Satan that raged and roared alone, 
‘Mid rhe shouring of the peoples by the cannon overthrown 
(But the Prophets, Saints, and Seers 
Set each other by the ears, 
For each would claim the marvel as his own): 


“Rise up, rise up, thou Satan, upon the Earth to go, 
“And prove the Peace of Dives if it be good or no: 
“For all that he hath planned 
“We deliver to thy hand, 
“As thy skill shall serve, to break it or bring low.” 


Then mightily rose Satan, and about the Earth he hied, 
And breathed on Kings in idleness and Princes drunk with pride. 


But for all the wrong he breathed 
There was never sword unsheathed, 
And the fires he lighted flickered out and died. 


Then terribly ‘rose Satan, and darkened Earth afar, 

Till he came on cunning Dives where the money-changers are; 
And he saw men pledge their gear 
For the bold that buys the spear, 

And the helmet and the habergeon of war. 


Yea, to Dives came the Persian and the Syrian and the Mede — 

And their hearts were nothing altered, nor their cunning nor their greed — 
And they pledged their flocks and farms 
For the King-compelling arms, 

And Dives lent according to their need. 


Then Satan said to Dives: — “Return again with me, 

“Who hast broken His Commandment in the day He set thee free, 
“Who grindest for thy greed 
“Man’s belly-pinch and need, 

“And the blood of Man to filthy usury!” 


Then softly answered Dives where the money-changers sit: — 
“My Refuge is Our Master, O My Master in the Pit. 

“But behold all Earth is laid 

“In the Peace which I have made, 
“And behold I wait on thee to trouble it!” 


Then angrily turned Satan, and about the Seas he fled, 

To shake the new-sown peoples with insult, doubt, and dread; 
But, for all the sleight he used, 
There was never squadron loosed, 

And the brands he flung flew dying and fell dead. 


But to Dives came Atlantis and the Captains of the West — 
And their hates were nothing weakened nor their angers unrest — 
And they pawned their utmost trade 


For the dry, decreeing blade; 
And Dives lent and took of them their best. 


Then Satan said to Dives: — “Declare thou by The Name, 
“The secret of thy subtlety that turneth mine to shame. 

“Tt is knowvn through all the Hells 

“How my peoples mocked my spells, 
“And my faithless Kings denied me ere I came.” 


Then answvered cunning Dives: “Do not gold and hate abide 
“At the heart of every Magic, yea, and senseless fear beside? 
“With gold and fear and hate 
“I have harnessed state to state, 
“And by hate and fear and gold their hates are tied. 


“For hate men seek a weapon, for fear they seek a shield — 

“Keener blades and broader targes than their frantic neighbours wield — 
“For gold I arm their hands, 
“And for gold I buy their lands, 

“And for gold I sell their enemies the yield. 


“Their nearest foes may purchase, or their furthest friends may lease, 
“One by one from Ancient Accad to the Islands of the Seas. 

“And their covenants they make 

“For the naked iron’s sake, 
“But I — I trap them armoured into peace. 


“The flocks that Egypt pledged me to Assyria I drave, 

“And Pharaoh hath the increase of the herds that Sargon gave. 
“Not for Ashdod overthrown 
“Will the Kings destroy their own, 

“Or their peoples wake the strife they feign to brave. 


“Ts not Carchemish like Calno? For the steeds of their desire 
“They have sold me seven harvests that I sell to Crowning Tyre; 
“And the Tyrian sweeps the plains 
“With a thousand hired wains, 


“And the Cities keep the peace and — share the hire. 


“Hast thou seen the pride of Moab? For the swords about his path, 
“His bond is to Philistia, in half of all he hath. 

“And he dare not draw the sword 

“Till Gaza give the word, 
“And he show release from Askalon and Gath. 


“Wilt thou call again thy peoples, wilt thou craze anew thy Kings? 
“Lo! my lightnings pass before thee, and their whistling servant brings, 
“Ere the drowsy street hath stirred, 
“Every masked and midnight word, 
“And the nations break their fast upon these things. 


“So I make a jest of Wonder, and a mock of Time and Space, 
“The roofless Seas an hostel, and the Earth a market-place, 
“Where the anxious traders know 
“Each is surety for his foe, 
“And none may thrive without his fellows’ grace. 


“Now this is all my subtlety and this is all my Wit, 

“God give thee good enlightenment. My Master in the Pit. 
“But behold all Earth is laid 
“In the Peace which I have made, 

“And behold I wait on thee to trouble it!” 


The Penalty 


“The Tender Achilles” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
Once in life I watched a Star; 

But I whistled, “Let her go! 
There are others, fairer far, 

Which my favouring skies shall show 
Here I lied, and herein I 
Stood to pay the penalty. 


Marvellous the Planets shone 
As I ranged from coast to coast — 
But beyond comparison 
Rode the Star that I had lost. 
I had lied, and only I 
Did not guess the penalty! .. . 


When my Heavens were turned to blood, 
When the dark had filled my day, 

Furthest, but most faithful, stood 
That lone Star I cast away. 

I had loved myself, and I 

Have not lived and dare not die! 


Pharaoh and the Sergeant 


1897 
“... Consider that the meritorious services of the Sergeant Instructors 


attached to the Egyptian Army haue been inadequately acknowledged. .. . 
To the excellence of their work is mainly due the great improvement that 
has 
taken place in the soldiers of H.H. the Khedive.” 
Extact from Letter. 
Said England unto Pharaoh, “I must make a man of you, 
That will stand upon his feet and play the game; 
That will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian ought to do,” 
And she sent old Pharaoh Sergeant Whatisname. 
It was not a Duke nor Earl, nor yet a Viscount — 
It was not a big brass General that came; 
But a man in khaki kit who could handle men a bit, 
With his bedding labelled Sergeant Whatisname. 


Said England unto Pharaoh, “Though at present singing small, 
You shall hum a proper tune before it ends,” 
And she introduced old Pharaoh to the Sergeant once for all, 
And left ‘em in the desert making friends. 
It was not a Crystal Palace nor Cathedral; 
It was not a public-house of common fame; 
But a piece of red-hot sand, with a palm on either hand, 
And a little hut for Sergeant Whatisname. 


Said England unto Pharaoh, “You ‘ve had miracles before, 
When Aaron struck your rivers into blood; 
But if you watch the Sergeant he can show vou something more. i 
He’s a charm for making riflemen from mud.” 
It was neither Hindustani, French, nor Coptics; 
It was odds and ends and leavings of the same, 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick), 
And Pharaoh harked to Sergeant Whatisname. 


(There were y ears that no one talked of; there were times of horrid doubt 


There was faith and hope and whacking and despair — 
While the Sergeant gave the Cautions and he combed old Pharaoh out, 
And England didn’t seem to know nor care. 
That is England’s awful way o’ doing business — 
She would serve her God (or Gordon) just the same — 
For she thinks her Empire still is the Strand and Hol born Hill, 
And she didn’t think of Sergeant Whatisname.) 


Said England to the Sergeant, “You can let my people go!” 
(England used ‘em cheap and nasty from the start), 
And they entered ‘em in battle on a most astonished foe — 
But the Sergeant he had hardened Pharaoh’s heart 
Which was broke, along of all the plagues of Egypt, 
Three thousand years before the Sergeant came 
And he mended it again in a little more than ten, 
Till Pharaoh fought like Sergeant Whatisname. 


It was wicked bad campaigning (cheap and nasty from the first), 
There was heat and dust and coolie-work and sun, 
There were vipers; flies, and sandstorms, there was cholera and thirst, 
But Pharaoh done the best he ever done. 
Down the desert, down the railway, down the river, 
Like Israelites From bondage so he came, 
“Tween the clouds o’ dust and fire to the land of his desire, 
And his Moses, it was Sergeant Whatisname! 


We are eating dirt in handfuls for to save our daily bread, 
Which we have to buy from those that hate us most, 
And we must not raise the money where the Sergeant raised the dead, 
And it’s wrong and bad and dangerous to boast. 
But he did it on the cheap and on the quiet, 
And he’s not allowed to forward any claim — 
Though he drilled a black man white, though he made a mummy fight, 
He will still continue Sergeant Whatisname — 
Private, Corporal, Colour-Sergeant, and Instructor — 
But the everlasting miracle’s the same! 


Philadelphia 


“Brother Square-Toes” — Rewards and Fairies. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn’t take my stories for a guide. 
There’s little left, indeed, of the city you will read of, 
And all the folk I write about have died. 
Now few will understand if you mention Talleyrand, 
Or remember what his cunning and his skill did; 
And the cabmen at the wharf do not know Count Zinzendorf, 
Nor the Church in Philadelphia he builded. 


It is gone, gone, gone with lost Atlantis, 

(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-three ‘twas there for all to see, 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn’t go by anything I’ve said. 

Bob Bicknell’s Southern Stages have been laid aside for ages, 
But the Limited will take you there instead. 

Toby Hirte can’t be seen at One Hundred and Eighteen 
North Second Street — no matter when you call; 

And I fear you’ll search in vain for the wash-house down the lane 
Where Pharaoh played the fiddle at the ball. 


It is gone, gone, gone with Thebes the Golden, 

(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-four ‘twas a famous dancing floor — 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You must telegraph for rooms at some Hotel. 

You needn’t try your luck at Epply’s or “The Buck,” 
Though the Father of his Country liked them well. 


It is not the slightest use to inquire for Adam Goos, 
Or to ask where Pastor Meder has removed — so 
You must treat as out of date the story I relate 
Of the Church in Philadelphia he loved so. 


He is gone, gone, gone with Martin Luther 

(Never say I didn’t give you warning) 

In Seventeen Ninety-five he was, (rest his soul! ) alive. 
But he’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you’re off to Philadelphia this morning, 
And wish to prove the truth of what I say, 
I pledge my word yov’ll find the pleasant land behind 
Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 
Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the catbird sings his 
tune; 
Still autumn sets the maple-forest blazing; 
Still the grape-vine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling 
musk; 
Still the fire-flies in the corn make night amazing! 
They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
( Citizens, I give you friendly warning ). 
The thins that truly last when men and times have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


A Pict Song 
“The Winged Hats” — Puck of Pook’s Hill 


Rome never looks where she treads. 
Always her heavy hooves fall 
On our stomachs, our hearts or our heads; 
And Rome never heeds when we bawl. 
Her sentries pass on — that is all, 
And we gather behind them in hordes, 
And plot to reconquer the Wall, 
With only our tongues for our swords. 


We are the Little Folk — we! 

Too little to love or to hate. 
Leave us alone and you’ll see 

How we can drag down the State! 
We are the worm in the wood! 

We are the rot at the root! 
We are the taint in the blood! 

We are the thorn in the foot! 


Mistletoe killing an oak — 
Rats gnawing cables in two — 
Moths making holes in a cloak — 
How they must love what they do! 
Yes — and we Little Folk too, 
We are busy as they — 
Working our works out of view — 
Watch, and you’!l see it some day! 


No indeed! We are not strong, 
But we know Peoples that are. 
Yes, and we’ll guide them along 
To smash and destroy you in War! 
We shall be slaves just the same? 


Yes, we have always been slaves, 
But you — you will die of the shame, 
And then we shall dance on your graves! 


We are the Little Folk, we, etc. 


A Pilgrim’s Way 


I do not look for holy saints to guide me on my way 

Or male and female devilkins to lead my feet astray. 

If these are added I rejoice - if not, I shall not mind 

So long as I have leave and choice to meet my fellow-kind. 
For as we come and as we go (and deadly soon go we!) 
The people, lord, Thy people, are good enough for me. 


Thus I will honour pious men whose virtue shines so bright 
(Though none are more amazed than I when I by chance do right) 
And I will pity foolish men for woe their sins have bred 
(Though ninety-nine percent of mine I brought on my own head) 
And Amorite or Eremite or General Averagee 
The people, Lord, Thy people are good enough for me 


And when the bore me overmuch, I will not shake mine ears 
Recalling many thousand such whom I have bored to tears 
And when they labour to impress I will not doubt nor scoff 
Since I myself have done no less and sometimes pulled it off 
Yea as we are and we are not and we pretend to be 
The people, lord, Thy people, are good enough for me. 


And when they work me random wrong as oftentimes hath been 
I will not cherish hate too long (my hands are none too clean) 
And when they do me random good I will not feign surprise 
No more than those whom I have cheered with wayside courtesies 
But as we give and as we take - whate’er our takings be) 
The people, lord, Thy people, are good enough for me. 


But when I meet with frantic folk who sinfully declare 
There is no pardon for their sin, the same I will not spare 
Till I have proved that Heaven and Hell which in our hearts we have 
Show nothing irredeemable on either side the grave 
For as we live and as we die - if utter Death there be 
The people, lord, Thy people, are good enough for me. 


Deliver me from every pride - the Middle, High and Low 
That bars me from a brother’s side, whatever pride he show 
And purge me from all heresies of thought and speech and pen 
That bid me judge him otherwise than I am judged. Amen 
That I might sing of Crowd or King or road-borne company 
That I may labour in my day, vocation and degree 
To provr the same by deed and name, and hold unshakenly 
(Where’er I go, whate’er I know, whoe’er my neighbour be) 
This single faith in Life and Death and to Eternity 
“ The people, lord, Thy people, are good enough for me.” 


Pink Dominoes 


They are fools who kiss and tell” — 
Wisely has the poet sung. 

Man may hold all sorts of posts 
If he’ ll only hold his tongue. 


Jenny and Me were engaged, you see, 
On the eve of the Fancy Ball; 

So a kiss or two was nothing to you 
Or any one else at all. 


Menny would go in a domino — 
Pretty and pink but warm; 

While I attended, clad in a splendid 
Austrian uniform. 


Now we had arranged, through notes exchanged 
Early that afternoon, 

At Number Four to waltz no more, 
But to sit in the dusk and spoon. 


I wish you to see that Jenny and Me 
Had barely exchanged our troth; 

So a kiss or two was strictly due 
By, from, and between us both. 


When Three was over, an eager lover, 
I fled to the gloom outside; 

And a Domino came out also 
Whom I took for my future bride. 


That is to say, in a casual way, 
I slipped my arm around her; 

With a kiss or two (which is nothing to you), 
And ready to kiss I found her. 


She turned her head and the name she said 
Was certainly not my own; 

But ere I could speak, with a smothered shriek 
She fled and left me alone. 


Then Jenny came, and I saw with shame 
She’d doffed her domino; 

And I had embraced an alien waist — 
But I did not tell her so. 


Next morn I knew that there were two 
Dominoes pink, and one 

Had cloaked the spouse of Sir Julian Vouse, 
Our big Political gun. 


Sir J. was old, and her hair was gold, 
And her eye was a blue cerulean; 

And the name she said when she turned her head 
Was not in the least like “Julian.” 


The Pirates in England 


Saxon Invasion, A.D. 400-600 
When Rome was rotten-ripe to her fall, 
And the sceptre passed from her hand, 
The pestilent Picts leaped over the wall 
To harry the English land. 


The little dark men of the mountain and waste, 
So quick to laughter and tears, 

They came panting with hate and haste 
For the loot of five hundred years. 


They killed the trader, they sacked the shops, 
They ruined temple and town — 

They swept like wolves through the standing crops 
Crying that Rome was down. 


They wiped out all that they could find 
Of beauty and strength and worth, 

But they could not wipe out the Viking’s Wind 
That brings the ships from the North. 


They could not wipe out the North-East gales 
Nor what those gales set free — 

The pirate ships with their close-reefed sails, 
Leaping from sea to sea. 


They had forgotten the shield-hung hull 
Seen nearer and more plain, 

Dipping into the troughs like a gull, 
And gull-like rising again — 


The painted eyes that glare and frown 
In the high snake-headed stem, 
Searching the beach while her sail comes down, 


They had forgotten them! 


There was no Count of the Saxon Shore 
To meet her hand to hand, 

As she took the beach with a grind and a roar, 
And the pirates rushed inland! 


The Playmate 


“Aunt Ellen” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
She is not Folly — that I know. 

Her steadfast eyelids tell me so 
When, at the hour the lights divide, 
She steals as summonsed to my side. 


When, finger on the pursed lip 

In secret, mirthful fellowship, 

She, heralding new — framed delights, 
Breathes, “This shall be a Night of Nights!” 


Then, out of Time and out of Space, 
Is built an Hour and a Place 

Where all an earnest, baffled Earth 
Blunders and trips to make us mirth; 


Whence from the trivial flux of Things, 
Rise inconceived miscarryings, 
Outrageous but immortal, shown, 

Of Her great love, to me alone.... 


She is not Wisdom, but, maybe, 
Wiser than all the Norns is She: 
And more than Wisdom I prefer 
To wait on Her, — to wait on Her! 


The Plea of the Simla Dancers 


Too late, alas! the song 
To remedy the wrong; — 
The rooms are taken from us, swept and 
garnished for their fate. 
But these tear-besprinkled pages 
Shall attest to future ages 
That we cried against the crime of it — 
too late, alas! too late! 


“What have we ever done to bear this grudge?” 
Was there no room save only in Benmore 
For docket, duftar, and for office drudge, 
That you usurp our smoothest dancing floor? 
Must babus do their work on polished teak? 
Are ball-rooms fittest for the ink you spill? 
Was there no other cheaper house to seek? 
You might have left them all at Strawberry Hill. 


We never harmed you! Innocent our guise, 
Dainty our shining feet, our voices low; 
And we revolved to divers melodies, 
And we were happy but a year ago. 
To-night, the moon that watched our lightsome wiles — 
That beamed upon us through the deodars — 
Is wan with gazing on official files, 
And desecrating desks disgust the stars. 


Nay! by the memory of tuneful nights — 
Nay! by the witchery of flying feet — 
Nay! by the glamour of foredone delights — 
By all things merry, musical, and meet — 
By wine that sparkled, and by sparkling eyes — 
By wailing waltz — by reckless gallop’s strain — 
By dim verandas and by soft replies, 
Give us our ravished ball-room back again! 


Or — hearken to the curse we lay on you! 
The ghosts of waltzes shall perplex your brain, 
And murmurs of past merriment pursue 
Your ‘wildered clerks that they indite in vain; 
And when you count your poor Provincial millions, 
The only figures that your pen shall frame 
Shall be the figures of dear, dear cotillions 
Danced out in tumult long before you came. 


Yea! “See Saw” shall upset your estimates, 
“Dream Faces” shall your heavy heads bemuse, 
Because your hand, unheeding, desecrates 
Our temple; fit for higher, worthier use. 
And all the long verandas, eloquent 
With echoes of a score of Simla years, 
Shall plague you with unbidden sentiment — 
Babbling of kisses, laughter, love, and tears. 


So shall you mazed amid old memories stand, 
So shall you toil, and shall accomplish nought, 
And ever in your ears a phantom Band 
Shall blare away the staid official thought. 
Wherefore — and ere this awful curse he spoken, 
Cast out your swarthy sacrilegious train, 
And give — ere dancing cease and hearts be broken — 
Give us our ravished ball-room back again! 


Poseidon’s Low 


“The Bonds of Discipline” — Traffics and Discoveries 

When the robust and Brass-bound Man commissioned first for 
sea 

His fragile raft, Poseidon laughed, and “Mariner,” said he, 

“Behold, a Law immutable I lay on thee and thine, 

That never shall ye act or tell a falsehood at my shrine. 


“Let Zeus adjudge your landward kin whose votive meal and sale 

At easy-cheated altars win oblivion for the fault, 

But you the unhoodwinked wave shall test — the immediate gulf 
condemn — 

Except ye owe the Fates a jest, be slow to jest with them. 


Ye shall not clear by Greekly speech, nor cozen from your path 

The twinkling shoal, the leeward beach, or Hadria’s white-lipped 
wrath; 

Nor tempt with painted cloth for wood my fraud-avenging hosts; 

Nor make at all, or all make good, your bulwarks and your 
boasts. 


Now and henceforward serve unshod, through wet and wakeful 
shifts, 

A present and oppressive God, but take, to aid, my gifts — 

The wide and windward-opening eye, the large and lavish hand, 

The soul that cannot tell a lie — except upon the land!” 


In dromond and in catafract — wet, wakeful, windward-eyed — 

He kept Poseidon’s Law intact (his ship and freight beside), 

But, once discharged the dromond’s hold, the bireme beached 
once more, 

Splendaciously mendacious rolled the Brass-bound Man 
ashore... 


The thranite now and thalamite are pressures low and high, 


And where three hundred blades bit white the twin-propellers 
ply. 

The God that hailed, the keel that sailed are changed beyond 
recall, 

But the robust and Brass-bound Man he is not changed at all! 


From Punt returned, from Phormio’s Fleet, from Javan and 
Gadire, 

He strongly occupies the seat about the tavern fire, 

And, moist with much Falernian or smoked Massilian juice, 

Revenges there the Brass-bound Man his long-enforced truce! 


Poison of Asps 


A Brazilian Snake-Farm 

“POISON of asps is under our lips”? 
Why do you seek us, then? 

Breaking our knotted fellowships 
With your noisy-footed men? 


Time and time over we let them go; 
Hearing and slipping aside; 

Until they followed and troubled us-so 
We struck back, and they died. 


“Poison of asps is under our lips”? 
Why do you wrench them apart? 

To learn how the venom makes and drips 
And works its way to the heart? 


It is unjust that when we have done 
All that a serpent should, 

You gather our poisons, one by one, 
And thin them out to your good. 


“Poison of asps is under our lips.” 
That is your answer? No! 

Because we hissed at Adam’s eclipse 
Is the reason you hate us so. 


Poor Honest Men 


(A.D. 1800) 
“A Priest in Spite of Himself” — Rewards and Pairies 


Your jar of Virginny 

Will cost you a guinea, 

Which you reckon too much by five shillings or ten; 
But light your churchwarden 

And judge it according, 

When I’ve told you the troubles of poor honest men. 


From the Capes of the Delaware, 

As you are well aware, 

We sail which tobacco for England-but then, 

Our own British cruisers, 

They watch us come through, sirs, 

And they press half a score of us poor honest men! 


Or if by quick sailing 

(Thick weather prevailing ) 

We leave them behind ( as we do now and then) 
We are sure of a gun from 

Each frigate we run from, 

Which is often destruction to poor honest men! 


Broadsides the Atlantic 

We tumble short-handed, 

With shot-holes to plug and new canvas to bend; 
And off the Azores, 

Dutch, Dons and Monsieurs 

Are waiting to terrify poor honest men. 


Napoleon’s embargo 
Is laid on all cargo 
Which comfort or aid to King George may intend; 


And since roll, twist and leaf, 

Of all comforts is chief, 

They try for to steal it from poor honest men! 

With no heart for fight, 

We take refuge in flight, 

But fire as we run, our retreat to defend; 

Until our stern-chasers 

Cut up her fore-braces, 

And she flies off the wind from us poor honest men! 


“Twix’ the Forties and Fifties, 

South-eastward the drift is, 

And so, when we think we are making Land’s End 
Alas, it is Ushant 

With half the King’s Navy 

Blockading French ports against poor honest men! 


But they may not quit station 

(Which is our salvation ) 

So swiftly we stand to the Nor’ard again; 
And finding the tail of 

A homeward-bound convoy, 

We slip past the Scillies like poor honest men. 


‘Twix’ the Lizard and Dover, 

We hand our stuff over, 

Though I may not inform how we do it, nor when. 
But a light on each quarter, 

Low down on the water, 

Is well understanded by poor honest men. 


Even then we have dangers, 

From meddlesome strangers, 

Who spy on our business and are not content 

To take a smooth answer, 

Except with ahandspike . . . 

And they say they are murdered by poor honest men! 


To be drowned or be shot 

Is our natural lot, 

Why should we, moreover, be hanged in the end — - 
After all our great pains 

For to dangle in chains 

As though we were smugglers, not poor honest men? 


The Portent 


Horace, BK. V. Ode 20. 
“The Prophet and the Country” 
From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 
Oh, late withdrawn from human-kind 
And following dreams we never knew! 
Varus, what dream has Fate assigned 
To trouble you? 


Such virtue as commends of law 
Of Virtue to the vulgar horde 

Suffices not. You needs must draw 
A righteous sword; 


And, flagrant in well-doing, smite 
The priests of Bacchus at their fane, 
Lest any worshipper invite 
The God again. 


Whence public strife and naked crime 
And-deadlier than the cup you shun — 
A people schooled to mock, in time, 
All law — not one. 


Cease, then, to fashion State-made sin, 
Nor give thy children cause to doubt 
That Virtue springs from Iron within — 

Not lead without. 


Poseidon’s Law 


“The Bonds of Discipline” - Traffics and Discoveries 

When the robust and Brass-bound Man commissioned first for sea 
His fragile raft, Poseidon laughed, and “Mariner,” said he, 
“Behold, a Law immutable I lay on thee and thine, 

That never shall ye act or tell a falsehood at my shrine. 


“Let Zeus adjust your landward kin whose votive meal and salt 

At easy-cheated altars win oblivion for the fault, 

But you the unhoodwinked wave shall test — the immediate gulf condemn — 
Except ye owe the Fates a jest, be slow to jest with them. 


“Ye shall not clear by Greekly speech, nor cozen from your path 

The twinkling shoal, the leeward beach, or Hadria’s white-lipped wrath; 
Nor tempt with painted cloth for wood my fraud-avenging hosts; 

Nor make at all, or all make good, your bulwarks and your boasts. 


“Now and henceforward serve unshod, through wet and wakeful shifts, 
A present and oppressive God, but take, to aid my gifts — 

The wide and windward-opening eye, the large and lavish hand, 

The soul that cannot tell a lie — except upon the land!” 


In dromond and in catafract — wet, wakeful, windward-eyed — 

He kept Poseidon’s Law intact (his ship and freight beside), 

But, once discharged the dromond’s hold, the bireme beached once more, 
Splendaciously mendacious rolled the Brass-bound Man ashore.... 


The thranite now and thalamite are pressures low and high, 

And where three hundred blades bite white the twin-propellers ply. 
The God that hailed, the keel that sailed, are changed beyond recall, 
But the robust and Brass-bound Man he is not changed at all! 


From Punt returned, from Phormio’s Fleet, from Javan and Gadire, 
He strongly occupies the seat about the tavern fire, 
And, moist with much Falernian or smoked Massilian juice, 


Revenges there the Brass-bound Man his long-enforced truce! 


Possibilities 


Ay, lay him ‘neath the Simla pine — 
A fortnight fully to be missed, 
Behold, we lose our fourth at whist, 

A chair is vacant where we dine. 


His place forgets him; other men 
Have bought his ponies, guns, and traps. 
His fortune is the Great Perhaps 

And that cool rest-house down the glen, 


Whence he shall hear, as spirits may, 

Our mundance revel on the height, 

Shall watch each flashing ‘rickshaw-light 
Sweep on to dinner, dance, and play. 


Benmore shall woo him to the ball 
With lighted rooms and braying band; 
And he shall hear and understand 

“Dream Faces” better than us all. 


For, think you, as the vapours flee 
Across Sanjaolie after rain, 
His soul may climb the hill again 
To each of field of victory. 


Unseen, who women held so dear, 
The strong man’s yearning to his kind 
Shall shake at most the window-blind, 
Or dull awhile the card-room’s cheer. 


In his own place of power unkown, 
His Light o° Love another’s flame, 
And he and alien and alone! 


Yet may he meet with many a friend — 
Shrewd shadows, lingering long unseen 
Among us when “God save the Queen” 

Shows even “extras” have an end. 


And, when we leave the heated room, 
And, when at four the lights expire, 
The crew shall gather round the fire 

And mock our laughter in the gloom; 


Talk as we talked, and they ere death — 
Flirt wanly, dance in ghostly-wise, 
With ghosts of tunes for melodies, 

And vanish at the morning’s breath. 


The Post That Fitted 


Though tangled and twisted the course of true love 
This ditty explains, 

No tangle’s so tangled it cannot improve 
If the Lover has brains. 


Ere the seamer bore him Eastward, Sleary was engaged to marry 
An attractive girl at Tunbridge, whom he called “my little Carrie.” 
Sleary’s pay was very modest; Sleary was the other way. 

Who can cook a two-plate dinner on eight poor rupees a day? 


Long he pondered o’er the question in his scantly furnished quarters — 
Then proposed to Minnie Boffkin, eldest of Judge Boffkin’s daughters. 
Certainly an impecunious Subaltern was not a catch, 

But the Boffkins knew that Minnie mightn’t make another match. 


So they recognised the business and, to feed and clothe the bride, 

Got him made a Something Something somewhere on the Bombay side. 
Anyhow, the billet carried pay enough for him to marry — 

As the artless Sleary put it: — “Just the thing for me and Carrie.” 


Did he, therefore, jilt Miss Boffkin — impulse of a baser mind? 
No! He started epileptic fits of an appalling kind. 

[Of his modus operandi only this much I could gather: — 

“Pears’s shaving sticks will give you little taste and lots of lather.”] 


Frequently in public places his affliction used to smite 

Sleary with distressing vigour — always in the Boffkins’ sight. 

Ere a week was over Minnie weepingly returned his ring, 

Told him his “unhappy weakness” stopped all thought of marrying. 


Sleary bore the information with a chastened holy joy, — 

Epileptic fits don’t matter in Political employ, — 

Wired three short words to Carrie — took his ticket, packed his kit — 
Bade farewell to Minnie Boffkin in one last, long, lingering fit. 


Four weeks later, Carrie Sleary read — and laughed until she wept — 
Mrs. Boffkin’s warning letter on the “wretched epilept.” . . . 

Year by year, in pious patience, vengeful Mrs. Boffkin sits 

Waiting for the Sleary babies to develop Sleary’s fits. 


The Power of the Dog 


“GARM — A HOSTAGE” — ACTIONS AND REACTIONS 
There is sorrow enough in the natural way 

From men and women to fill our day; 

And when we are certain of sorrow in store, 

Why do we always arrange for more? 

Brothers and Sisters, I bid you beware 

Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 
Love unflinching that cannot lie — 
Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 


When the fourteen years which Nature permits 
Are closing in asthma, or tumour, or fits, 

And the vet’s unspoken prescription runs 

To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find — it’s your own affair — 
But . . . you’ve given your heart to a dog to tear. 


When the body that lived at your single will, 

With its whimper of welcome, is stilled (how still!) 
When the spirit hat answered your every mood 

Is gone — wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 


We’ve sorrow enough in the natural way, 
When it comes to burying Christian clay. 
Our loves are not given, but only lent, 

At compound interest of cent per cent. 
Though it is not always the case, I believe, 


That the longer we’ve kept’em, the more do we grieve; 


For, when debts are payable, right or wrong, 
A short-time loan is as bad as a long — 

So why in — Heaven (before we are there) 
Should we give our hearts to a dog to tear? 


The Prairie 


I see the grass shake in the sun for leagues on either hand, 

I see a river loop and run about a treeless land — 

An empty plain, a steely pond, a distance diamond-clear, 
And low blue naked hills beyond. And what is that to fear?” 


“Go softly by that river-side or, when you would depart, 

You’ll find its every winding tied and knotted round your heart. 
Be wary as the seasons pass, or you may ne’er outrun 

The wind that sets that yellowed grass a-shiver ‘neath the Sun.” 


I hear the summer storm outblown — the drip of the grateful wheat. 
I hear the hard trail telephone a far-off horse’s feet. 

I hear the horns of Autumn blow to the wild-fowl overhead; 

And I hear the hush before the snow. And what is that to dread?” 


“Take heed what spell the lightning weaves — what charm the echoes 
shape — 

Or, bound among a million sheaves, your soul shall not escape. 

Bar home the door of summer nights lest those high planets drown 

The memory of near delights in all the longed-for town.” 


“What need have I to long or fear? Now, friendly, I behold 

My faithful seasons robe the year in silver and in gold. 

Now I possess and am possessed of the land where I would be, 

And the curve of half Earth’s generous breast shall soothe and ravish me 
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The Prayer 
Kim 


My brother kneels, so saith Kabir, 

To stone and brass in heathen wise, 

But in my brother’s voice I hear 

My own unanswered agonies. 

His God is as his fates assign, 

His prayer is all the world’s — and mine. 


The Prayer of Miriam Cohen 
Enlarged From “Many Inventions” 


From the wheel and the drift of Things 
Deliver us, Good Lord, 

And we will face the wrath of Kings, 
The faggot and the sword! 


Lay not thy Works before our eyes 
Nor vex us with thy Wars, 

Lest we should feel the straining skies 
O’ertrod by trampling stars. 


Hold us secure behind the gates 

Of saving flesh and bone, 

Lest we should dream what Dream awaits 
The Soul escaped alone. 


Thy Path, thy Purposes conceal 
From our beleaguered realm 
Lest any shattering whisper steal 
Upon us and o’erwhelm. 


A veil ‘twixt us and Thee, Good Lord, 
A veil ‘twixt us and Thee — 

Lest we should hear too clear, too clear, 
And unto madness see! 


Prelude 


(to Departmental Ditties) 

I have eaten your bread and salt. 

I have drunk your water and wine. 

In deaths ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives ye led were mine. 


Was there aught that I did not share 
In vigil or toil or ease, — 

One joy or woe that I did not know, 
Dear hearts across the seas? 


I have written the tale of our life 
For a sheltered people’s mirth, 

In jesting guise — but ye are wise, 
And ye know what the jest is worth. 


A Preface 


From “Land and Sea Tales” (1919-23) 
To all to whom this little book may come — 
Health for yourselves and those you hold most dear! 
Content abroad, and happiness at home, 
And — one grand Secret in your private ear: — 
Nations have passed away and left no traces, 
And History gives the naked cause of it — 
One single, simple reason in all cases; 
They fell because their peoples were not fit. 


Now, though your Body be mis-shapen, blind, 
Lame, feverish, lacking substance, power or skill, 
Certain it is that men can school the Mind 
To school the sickliest Body, to her will — 
As many have done, whose glory blazes still 
Like mighty flames in meanest lanterns lit: 
Wherefore, we pray the crippled, weak and ill — 
Be fit — be fit! In mind at first be fit! 


And, though your Spirit seem uncouth or small, 
Stubborn as clay or shifting as the sand, 

Strengthen the Body, and the Body shall 
Strengthen the Spirit till she take command; 
As a bold rider brings his horse in hand 

At the tall fence, with voice and heel and bit, 
And leaps while all the field are at a stand. 

Be fit — be fit! In body next be fit! 


Nothing on earth — no Arts, no Gifts, no Graces — 
No Fame, no Wealth — outweighs the wont of it. 
This is the Law which every law embraces — 
Be fit — be fit! In mind and body be fit! 


The even heart that seldom slurs its beat — 


The cool head weighing what that heart desires — 
The measuring eye that guides the hands and feet — 
The Soul unbroken when the Body tires — 
These are the things our weary world requires 
Far more than superfluities of wit; 
Wherefore we pray you, sons of generous sires, 
Be fit — be fit! For Honour’s sake be fit. 


There is one lesson at all Times and Places — 
One changeless Truth on all things changing writ, 
For boys and girls, men, women, nations, races — 
Be fit — be fit! And once again, be fit! 


The Press 


“The Village That Voted the Earth Was Flat” — 
A Diversity of Creatures 


The Soldier may forget his Sword, 

The Sailorman the Sea, 

The Mason may forget the Word 

And the Priest his Litany: 

The Maid may forget both jewel and gem, 
And the Bride her wedding-dress — 

But the Jew shall forget Jerusalem 

Ere we forget the Press! 


Who once hath stood through the loaded hour 
Ere, roaring like the gale, 

The Harrild and the Hoe devour 

Their league-long paper-bale, 

And has lit his pipe in the morning calm 

That follows the midnight stress — 

He hath sold his heart to the old Black Art 
We call the daily Press. 


Who once hath dealt in the widest game 
That all of a man can play, 

No later love, no larger fame 

Will lure him long away. 

As the war-horse snuffeth the battle afar, 
The entered Soul, no less, 

He saith: “Ha! Ha!” where the trumpets are 
And the thunders of the Press! 


Canst thou number the days that we fulfill, 
Or the Times that we bring forth? 

Canst thou send the lightnings to do thy will, 
And cause them reign on earth? 


Hast thou given a peacock goodly wings, 
To please his foolishness? 

Sit down at the heart of men and things, 
Companion of the Press! 


The Pope may launch his Interdict, 

The Union its decree, 

But the bubble is blown and the bubble is pricked 
By Us and such as We. 

Remember the battle and stand aside 

While Thrones and Powers confess 
That King over all the children of pride 

Is the Press — the Press — the Press! 


The Pro-Consuls 


The overfaithful sword returns the user 

His heart’s desire at price of his heart’s blood. 
The clamour of the arrogant accuser 

Wastes that one hour we needed to make good. 
This was foretold of old at our outgoing; 

This we accepted who have squandered, knowing, 
The strength and glory of our reputations, 

At the day’s need, as it were dross, to guard 

The tender and new-dedicate foundations 
Against the sea we fear — not man’s award. 


They that dig foundations deep, 
Fit for realms to rise upon, 
Little honour do they reap 
Of their generation, 
Any more than mountains gain 
Stature till we reach the plain. 


With noveil before their face 

Such as shroud or sceptre lend — 
Daily in the market-place, 

Of one height to foe and friend — 
They must cheapen self to find 
Ends uncheapened for mankind. 


Through the night when hirelings rest, 
Sleepless they arise, alone, 
The unsleeping arch to test 
And the o’er-trusted corner-stone, 
‘Gainst the need, they know, that lies 
Hid behind the centuries. 


Not by lust of praise or show 
Not by Peace herself betrayed — 


Peace herself must they forego 
Till that peace be fitly made; 

And in single strength uphold 

Wearier hands and hearts acold. 


On the stage their act hath framed 
For thy sports, O Liberty! 
Doubted are they, and defamed 
By the tongues their act set free, 
While they quicken, tend and raise 
Power that must their power displace. 


Lesser men feign greater goals, 
Failing whereof they may sit 
Scholarly to judge the souls 
That go down into the pit, 
And, despite its certain clay, 
Heave a new world towards the day. 


These at labour make no sign, 
More than planets, tides or years 
Which discover God’s design, 
Not our hopes and not our fears; 
Nor in aught they gain or lose 
Seek a triumph or excuse. 


For, so the Ark be borne to Zion, who 

Heeds how they perished or were paid that bore it? 
For, so the Shrine abide, what shame — what pride — 
If we, the priests, were bound or crowned before it? 


The Prodigal Son 


(Western version) from Kim 

Here come I to my own again, 

Fed, forgiven and known again, 
Claimed by bone of my bone again 
And cheered by flesh of my flesh. 

The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have greater rest for me, 
I think my pigs will be best for me, 

So I’m off to the Yards afresh. 


I never was very refined, you see, 

(And it weighs on my brother’s mind, you see) 
But there’s no reproach among swine, d’you see, 
For being a bit of a swine. 

So I’m off with wallet and staff to eat 

The bread that is three parts chaff to wheat, 

But glory be! - there’s a laugh to it, 

Which isn’t the case when we dine. 


My father glooms and advises me, 
My brother sulks and despises me, 
And Mother catechises me 

Till I want to go out and swear. 
And, in spite of the butler’s gravity, 
I know that the servants have it I 
Am a monster of moral depravity, 
And I’m damned if I think it’s fair! 


I wasted my substance, I know I did, 

On riotous living, so I did, 

But there’s nothing on record to show I did 
Worse than my betters have done. 

They talk of the money I spent out there - 
They hint at the pace that I went out there - 
But they all forget I was sent out there 


Alone as a rich man’s son. 


So I was a mark for plunder at once, 

And lost my cash (can you wonder?) at once, 
But I didn’t give up and knock under at once, 

I worked in the Yards, for a spell, 

Where I spent my nights and my days with hogs. 
And shared their milk and maize with hogs, 

Till, I guess, I have learned what pays with hogs 
And - I have that knowledge to sell! 


So back I go to my job again, 

Not so easy to rob again, 

Or quite so ready to sob again 

On any neck that’s around. 

I’m leaving, Pater. Good-bye to you! 
God bless you, Mater! Pll write to you! 
I wouldn’t be impolite to you, 

But, Brother, you are a hound! 


The Progress of the Spark 


(XVIth Circuit) 

Donne 

— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 
This spark now set, retarded, yet forbears 

To hold her light however so he swears 

That turns a metalled crank, and leather cloked, 
With some small hammers tappeth hither an yon; 


Peering as when she showeth and when is gone; 

For wait he must till the vext Power’s evoked 

That’s one with the lightnings. Wait in the showers soaked; 
Or by the road-side sunned. She’ll not progress. 

Poor soul, here taught how great things may by less 

Be stayed, to file contacts doth himself address! 


Prophets at Home 


“Hal O’ the Draft” — Puck of Pook’s Hill 

Prophets have honour all over the Earth, 
Except in the village where they were born, 

Where such as knew them boys from birth 
Nature-ally hold ‘em in scorn. 

When Prophets are naughty and young and vain, 
They make a won’erful grievance of it; 

(You can see by their writings how they complain), 
But 0, ‘tis won’erful good for the Prophet! 


There’s nothing Nineveh Town can give 
(Nor being swallowed by whales between), 
Makes up for the place where a man’s folk live, 
Which don’t care nothing what he has been. 
He might ha’ been that, or he might ha’ been this, 
But they love and they hate him for what he is. 


Public Waste 


Walpole talks of “a man and his price.” 
List to a ditty queer — 

The sale of a Deputy-Acting-Vice- 
Resident-Engineer, 

Bought like a bullock, hoof and hide, 

By the Little Tin Gods on the Mountain Side. 


By the Laws of the Family Circle ‘tis written in letters of brass 

That only a Colonel from Chatham can manage the Railways of State, 
Because of the gold on his breeks, and the subjects wherein he must pass; 
Because in all matters that deal not with Railways his knowledge is great. 


Now Exeter Battleby Tring had laboured from boyhood to eld 

On the Lines of the East and the West, and eke of the North and South; 
Many Lines had he built and surveyed — important the posts which he 
held; 

And the Lords of the Iron Horse were dumb when he opened his mouth. 


Black as the raven his garb, and his heresies jettier still — 

Hinting that Railways required lifetimes of study and knowledge — 

Never clanked sword by his side — Vauban he knew not nor drill — 

Nor was his name on the list of the men who had passed through the 
“College.” 


Wherefore the Little Tin Gods harried their little tin souls, 

Seeing he came not from Chatham, jingled no spurs at his heels, 
Knowing that, nevertheless, was he first on the Government rolls 
For the billet of “Railway Instructor to Little Tin Gods on Wheels.” 


Letters not seldom they wrote him, “having the honour to state,” 
It would be better for all men if he were laid on the shelf. 

Much would accrue to his bank-book, an he consented to wait 
Until the Little Tin Gods built him a berth for himself, 


“Special, well paid, and exempt from the Law of the Fifty and Five, 
Even to Ninety and Nine” — these were the terms of the pact: 

Thus did the Little Tin Gods (lon may Their Highnesses thrive!) 
Silence his mouth with rupees, keeping their Circle intact; 


Appointing a Colonel from Chatham who managed the Bhamo State Line 
(The wich was on mile and one furlong — a guaranteed twenty-inch 
gauge), 

So Exeter Battleby Tring consented his claims to resign, 

And died, on four thousand a month, in the ninetieth year of his age! 


Puck’s Song 


See you the ferny ride that steals 

Into the oak-woods far? 

O that was whence they hewed the keels 
That rolled to Trafalgar. 


And mark you where the ivy clings 
To Bayham’s mouldering walls? 

O there we cast the stout railings 
That stand around St. Paul’s. 


See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow through the wheat? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 


(Out of the Weald, the secret Weald, 
Men sent in ancient years, 

The horse-shoes red at Flodden Field, 
The arrows at Poitiers!) 


See you our little mill that clacks, 

So busy by the brook? 

She has ground her corn and paid her 
Ever since Domesday Book. 


See you our stilly woods of oak, 
And the dread ditch beside? 

O that was where the Saxons broke 
On the day that Harold died. 


See you the windy levels spread 
About the gates of Rye? 
O that was where the Northmen fled, 


When Alfred’s ships came by. 


See you our pastures wide and lone, 
Where the red oxen browse? 

O there was a City thronged and known, 
Ere London boasted a house. 


And see you after rain, the trace 

Of mound and ditch and wall? 

O that was a Legion’s camping-place, 
When Caesar sailed from Gaul. 


And see you marks that show and fade, 
Like shadows on the Downs? 

O they are the lines the Flint Men made, 
To guard their wondrous towns. 


Trackway and Camp and City lost, 

Salt Marsh where now is corn — 

Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, 
And so was England born! 


She is not any common Earth, 
Water or wood or air, 

But Merlin’s Isle of Gramarye, 
Where you and I will fare! 


The Puzzler 


“The Puzzler “ — Actions and Reactions 


The Celt in all his variants from Builth to Ballyhoo, 

His mental processes are plain — one knows what he will do, 
And can logically predicate his finish by his start; 

But the English — ah, the English! — they are quite a race apart. 


Their psychology is bovine, their outlook crude and raw. 
They abandon vital matters to be tickled with a straw; 
But the straw that they were tickled with-the chaff that they were fed with 


They convert into a weaver’s beam to break their foeman’s head with. 


For undemocratic reasons and for motives not of State, 

They arrive at their conclusions — largely inarticulate. 

Being void of self-expression they confide their views to none; 

But sometimes in a smoking-room, one learns why things were done. 
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Yes, sometimes in a smoking-room, through clouds of “Ers” an “Ums, 
Obliquely and by inference, illumination comes, 

On some step that they have taken, or some action they approve 
Embellished with the argot of the Upper Fourth Remove. 


In telegraphic sentences half nodded to their friends, 

They hint a matter’s inwardness — and there the matter ends. 
And while the Celt is talking from Valencia to Kirkwall, 

The English — ah, the English! — don’t say anything at all. 


The Queen’s Men 


“Gloriana” — Rewards and Fairies 


Valour and Innocence 

Have latterly gone hence 

To certain death by certain shame attended. 
Envy — ah! even to tears! — 

The fortune of their years 

Which, though so few, yet so divinely ended. 


Scarce had they lifted up 

Life’s full and fiery cup, 

Than they had set it down untouched before them. 
Before their day arose 

They beckoned it to close — 

Close in confusion and destruction o’er them. 


They did not stay to ask 

What prize should crown their task — 

Well sure that prize was such as no man strives for; 
But passed into eclipse, 

Her kiss upon their lips — 

Even Belphoebe’s, whom they gave their lives for! 


The Quesion 


1916 

Brethren, how shall it fare with me 
When the war is laid aside, 

If it be proven that I am he 
For whom a world has died? 


If it be proven that all my good, 
And the greater good I will make, 

Were purchased me by a multitude 
Who suffered for my sake? 


That I was delivered by mere mankind 
Vowed to one sacrifice, 

And not, as I hold them, battle-blind, 
But dying with open eyes? 


That they did not ask me to draw the sword 
When they stood to endure their lot — 

That they only looked to me for a word, 
And I answered I knew them not? 


If it be found, when the battle clears, 

Their death has set me free, 
Then how shall I live with myself through the years 
Which they have bought for me? 


Brethren, how must it fare with me, 
Or how am I justified, 

If it be proven that I a mhe 
For whom mankind has died — 

If it be proven that I am he 
Who, being questioned, denied? 


The Rabbi’s Song 


“The House Surgeon” — Actions and Reactions 
2 Samuel XIV. 14. 


If Thought can reach to Heaven, 
On Heaven let it dwell, 
For fear the Thought be given 
Like power to reach to Hell. 
For fear the desolation 
And darkness of thy mind 
Perplex an habitation 
Which thou hast left behind. 


Let nothing linger after — 
No whimpering gost remain, 
In wall, or beam, or rafter, 
Of any hate or pain. 
Cleans and call home thy spirit, 
Deny her leave to cast, 
On aught thy heirs inherit, 
The shadow of her past. 


For think, in all thy sadness, 
What road our griefs may take; 
Whose brain reflect our madness, 

Or whom our terrors shake: 
For think, lest any languish 

By cause of thy distress — 
The arrows of our anguish 

Fly farther than we guess. 


Our lives, our tears, as water, 
Are spilled upon the ground; 

God giveth no man quarter, 
Yet God a means hath found, 


Though Faith and Hope have vanished, 
And even Love grows dim — 

A means whereby His banished 
Be not expelled from Him! 


Rahere 


“The Wish House” 

Rahere, King Henry’s Jester, feared by all the Norman Lords 

For his eye that pierced their bosoms, for his tongue that shamed their 
swords; 

Feed and flattered by the Churchmen — well they knew how deep he stood 
In dark Henry’s crooked counsels — fell upon an evil mood. 


Suddenly, his days before him and behind him seemed to stand 

Stripped and barren, fixed and fruitless, as those leagues of naked sand 
When St. Michael’s ebb slinks outward to the bleak horizon-bound, 

And the trampling wide-mouthed waters are withdrawn from sight and 
sound. 


Then a Horror of Great Darkness sunk his spirit and, anon, 

(Who had seen him wince and whiten as he turned to walk alone) 
Followed Gilbert the Physician, and muttered in his ear, 

“Thou hast it, O my brother?” “Yes, I have it,” said Rahere. 


“So it comes,” said Gilbert smoothly, “man’s most immanent distress. 
‘Tis a humour of the Spirit which abhorreth all excess; 

And, whatever breed the surfeit — Wealth, or Whit, or Power, or Fame 
(And thou hast each) the Spirit laboureth to expel the same. 


“Hence the dulled eye’s deep self-loathing — hence the loaded leaden brow; 
Hence the burden of Wanhope that aches thy soul and body now. 

Ay, the merriest fool must face it, and the wisest Doctor learn; 

For it comes — it comes,” said Gilbert, “as it passes — to return.” 


But Rahere was in his torment, and he wandered, dumb and far, 

Till he came to reeking Smeethfield where the crowded gallows are, 
(Followed Gilbert the Physician) and beneath the wry-necked dead, 
Sat a leper and his woman, very merry, breaking bread. 


He was cloaked from chin to ankle — faceless, fingerless, obscene — 


Mere corruption swaddled man-wise, but the woman whole and clean; 
And she waited on him crooning, and Rahere beheld the twain, 
Each delighted in the other, and he checked and groaned again. 


“So it comes, — it comes,” said Gilbert, “as it came when Life began. 
‘Tis a motion of the Spirit that revealeth God to man. 

In the shape of Love exceeding , which regards not taint or fall, 
Since the perfect Life, saith Scripture, can be no excess at all. 


“Hence the eye that sees no blemish — hence the hour that holds no shame, 
Hence the Soul assured the Essence and the Substance are the same. 

Nay, the meanest need not miss it, though the mightier pass it by; 

For it comes — it comes,” said Gilbert, “and, thou seest, it does not die!” 


Rebirth 


1914-18 
“The Edge of the Evening” — A Diversity of Creatures 


If any God should say, 
“T will restore 
The world her yesterday 
Whole as before 
My Judgment blasted it” — who would not lift 
Heart, eye, and hand in passion o’er the gift? 


If any God should will 
To wipe from mind 
The memory of this ill 
Which is Mankind 
In soul and substance now — who would not bless 
Even to tears His loving-tenderness? 


If any God should give 
Us leave to fly 
These present deaths we live, 
And safely die 
In those lost lives we lived ere we were born — 
What man but would not laugh the excuse to scorn? 


For we are what we are — 
So broke to blood 
And the strict works of war — 
So long subdued 
To sacrifice, that threadbare Death commands 
Hardly observance at our busier hands. 


Yet we were what we were, 
And, fashioned so, 
It pleases us to stare 


At the far show 
Of unbelievable years and shapes that flit, 
In our own likeness, on the edge of it. 


The Recall 


I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays. 

I will bring back my children, 
After certain days. 


Under their feet in the grasses 
My clinging magic runs. 
They shall return as strangers. 
They shall remain as sons. 


Over their heads in the branches 
Of their new-bought, ancient trees, 
I weave an incantation 

And draw them to my knees. 


Scent of smoke in the evening, 
Smell of rain in the night — 

The hours, the days and the seasons, 
Order their souls aright, 


Till I make plain the meaning 

Of all my thousand years — 

Till I fill their hearts with knowledge, 
While I fill their eyes with tears. 


A Recantation 


1917 
(To Lyde of the Music Halls) 


What boots it on the Gods to call? 
Since, answered or unheard, 

We perish with the Gods and all 
Things made — except the Word. 


Ere certain Fate had touched a heart 
By fifty years made cold, 

I judged thee, Lyde, and thy art 
O’erblown and over-bold. 


But he — but he, of whom bereft 
I suffer vacant days — 

He on his shield not meanly left 
He cherished all thy lays. 


Witness the magic coffer stocked 
With convoluted runes 

Wherein thy very voice was locked 
And linked to circling tunes. 


Witness thy portrait, smoke-defiled, 
That decked his shelter-place. 

Life seemed more present, wrote the child, 
Beneath thy well-known face. 


And when the grudging days restored 
Him for a breath to home, 

He, with fresh crowds of youth, adored 
Thee making mirth in Rome. 


Therefore, I humble, join the hosts, 


Loyal and loud, who bow 
To thee as Queen of Song — and ghosts, 
For I remember how 


Never more rampant rose the Hall 
At thy audacious line 

Than when the news came in from Gaul 
Thy son had — followed mine. 


But thou didst hide it in thy breast 
And, capering, took the brunt 

Of blaze and blare, and launched the jest 
That swept next week the front. 


Singer to children! Ours possessed 
Sleep before noon — but thee, 

Wakeful each midnight for the rest, 
No holocaust shall free! 


Yet they who use the Word assigned, 
To hearten and make whole, 

Not less than Gods have served mankind, 
Though vultures rend their soul. 


Recessional 


(A Victorian Ode) 

God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line — 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The Captains and the Kings depart — 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 


Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen. 


A Rector’s Memory 


St. Andrews, 1923 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
The, Gods that are wiser than Learning 
But kinder than Life have made sure 
No mortal may boast in the morning 
That even will find him secure. 
With naught for fresh faith or new trial, 
With little unsoiled or unsold, 
Can the shadow go back on the dial, 
Or a new world be given for the old? 
But he knows not that time shall awaken, 
As he knows not what tide shall lay bare, 
The heart of a man to be taken — 
Taken and changed unaware. 


He shall see as he tenders his vows 
The far, guarded City arise — 
The power of the North ‘twixt Her brows — 
The steel of the North in Her eyes; 
The sheer hosts of Heaven above — 
The grey warlock Ocean beside; 
And shall feel the full centuries move 
To Her purpose and pride. 


Though a stranger shall he understand, 
As though it were old in his blood, 
The lives that caught fire ‘neath Her hand — 
The fires that were tamed to Her mood. 
And the roar of the wind shall refashion, 
And the wind-driven torches recall, 
The passing of Time and the passion 
Of Youth over all! 
And, by virtue of magic unspoken 
(What need She should utter Her power?) 
The frost at his heart shall be broken 


And his spirit be changed in that hour — 
Changed and renewed in that hour! 


The Reeds of Runnymede 


Magna Charta, June 15, 1215 

At Runnymede, At Runnymede, 
What say the reeds at Runnymede? 

The lissom reeds that give and take, 

That bend so far, but never break, 

They keep the sleepy Thames awake 
With tales of John at Runnymede. 


At Runnymede, at Runnymede, 
Oh, hear the reeds at Runnymede: — 
“You mustn’t sell, delay, deny, 
A freeman’s right or liberty. 
It makes the stubborn Englishry, 
We saw ‘em roused at Runnymede! 


“When through our ranks the Barons came, 
With little thought of praise or blame, 

But resolute to pay a game, 

They lumbered up to Runnymede; 

And there they launched in solid time 

The first attack on Right Divine — 

The curt, uncompromising ‘Sign!’ 
That settled John at Runnymede. 


“At Runnymede, at Runnymede, 
Your rights were won at Runnymede! 
No freeman shall be fined or bound, 
Or dispossessed or freehold ground, 
Except by lawful judgment found 
And passed upon him by his peers. 
Forget not, after all these years, 
The Charter Signed at Runnymede.” 


And still when Mob or Monarch lays 


Too rude hand on English ways, 
The whisper wakes, the shudder plays, 
Across the reeds at Runnymede. 
And Tames, that knows the moods of kings, 
And crowds and priests and suchlike things, 
Rolls deep and dreadful as he brings 
Their warning down from Runnymede! 


The Reformers 


1901 
Not in the camp his victory lies 
Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his Nation’s sacrifice 
To turn the judgement from his race. 


Happy is he who, bred and taught 
By sleek, sufficing Circumstance — 
Whose Gospel was the apparelled thought, 
Whose Gods were Luxury and Chance — 


Seese, on the threshold of his days, 
The old life shrivel like a scroll, 

And to unheralded dismays 
Submits his body and his soul; 


The fatted shows wherein he stood 
Foregoing, and the idiot pride, 

That he may prove with his own blood 
All that his easy sires denied — 


Ultimate issues, primal springs, 
Demands, abasements, penalties — 
The imperishable plinth of things 
Seen and unseen, that touch our peace. 


For, though ensnaring ritual dim 
His vision through the after-years, 

Yet virtue shall go out of him — 

Example profiting his peers. 


With great things charged he shall not hold 


Aloof till great occasion rise, 
But serve, full-harnessed, as of old, 
The Days that are the Destinies. 


He shall forswear and put away 
The idols of his sheltered house; 

And to Necessity shall pay 
Unflinching tribute of his vows. 


He shall not plead another’s act, 
Nor bind him in another’s oath 

To weigh the Word above the Fact, 
Or make or take excuse for sloth. 


The yoke he bore shall press him still, 
And, long-ingrained effort goad 

To find, to fasion, and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


Not in the camp his victory lies — 
The world (unheeding his return) 
Shall see it in his children’s eyes 
And from his grandson's lips shall learn! 


The Return 


Peace is declared, and I return 

To ‘Ackneystadt, but not the same; 

Things ‘ave transpired which made me learn 
The size and meanin’ of the game. 

I did no more than others did, 

I don’t know where the change began; 

I started as a average kid, 

I finished as a thinkin’ man. 


If England was what England seems 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

‘Ow quick we’d drop ‘er! But she ain’t! 


Before my gappin’ mouth could speak 
I ‘eard it in my comrade’s tone; 

I saw it on my neighbour’s cheek 
Before I felt it flush my own. 

An’ last it come to me — not pride, 
Nor yet conceit, but on the ‘ole 

(If such a term may be applied), 

The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 


Rivers at night that cluck an’ jeer, 

Plains which the moonshine turns to sea, 
Mountains that never let you near, 

An’ stars to all eternity; 

An’ the quick-breathin’ dark that fills 

The ‘ollows of the wilderness, 

When the wind worries through the ‘ills — 
These may ‘ave taught me more or less. 


Towns without people, ten times took, 
An’ ten times left an’ burned at last; 


An’ starvin’ dogs that come to look 

For owners when a column passed; 

An’ quiet, ‘omesick talks between 

Men, met by night, you never knew 

Until — ’is face — by shellfire seen — 
Once — an’ struck off. They taught me, too. 


The day’s lay-out — the mornin’ sun 
Beneath your ‘at-brim as you sight; 

The dinner-’ush from noon till one, 

An’ the full roar that lasts till night; 

An’ the pore dead that look so old 

An’ was so young an hour ago, 

An legs tied down before they’re cold — 
These are the things which make you know. 


Also Time runnin’ into years — 

A thousand Places left be’ind — 

An’ Men from both two ‘emispheres 
Discussin’ things of every kind; 

So much more near than I ‘ad known, 

So much more great than I ‘ad guessed — 
An’ me, like all the rest, alone — 

But reachin’ out to all the rest! 


So ‘ath it come to me — not pride, 
Nor yet conceit, but on the ‘ole 

(If such a term may be applied), 
The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 
But now, discharged, I fall away 
To do with little things again... 
Gawd, ‘oo knows all I cannot say, 
Look after me in Thamesfontein! 


If England was what England seems 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

‘Ow quick we’d chuck ‘er! 


But she ain’t! 


The Return of the Children 


“They” — Traffics and Discoveries 


Neither the harps nor the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ dove- 
winged races — 

Holding hands forlornly the Children wandered beneath the Dome, 
Plucking the splendid robes of the passers-by, and with pitiful! faces 
Begging what Princes and Powers refused: — ” Ah, please will you let us go 
home?” 


Over the jewelled floor, nigh weeping, ran to them Mary the Mother, 
Kneeled and caressed and made promise with kisses, and drew them 
along to the gateway — 

Yea, the all-iron unbribeable Door which Peter must guard and none other. 
Straightway She took the Keys from his keeping, and opened and freed 
them straightway. 


Then, to Her Son, Who had seen and smiled, She said: “On the night that I 
bore Thee, 

What didst Thou care for a love beyond mine or a heaven that was not my 
arm? 

Didst Thou push from the nipple, O Child, to hear the angels adore 
Thee 

When we two lay in the breath of the kine?” And He said — “Thou hast 
done no harm.” 


So through the Void the Children ran homeward merrily hand in hand, 
Looking neither to left nor right where the breathless Heavens stood still. 
And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they heard the 
Command: 

“Shall I that have suffered the Children to come to Me hold them against 
their will? “ 


The Rhyme of the Three Captains 


This ballad appears to refer to one of the exploits of the notorious Paul 
Jones, the American pirate. It is founded on fact. 


... At the close of a winter day, 

Their anchors down, by London town, the Three Great Captains lay; 

And one was Admiral of the North from Solway Firth to Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessex coast and all the lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames from Limehouse to Blackwall, 

And he was Captain of the Fleet — the bravest of them all. 

Their good guns guarded their great gray sides that were thirty foot in the 
sheer, 

When there came a certain trading-brig with news of a privateer. 

Her rigging was rough with the clotted drift that drives in a Northern 
breeze, 

Her sides were clogged with the lazy weed that spawns in the Eastern seas. 
Light she rode in the rude tide-rip, to left and right she rolled, 

And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt and stared at an empty hold. 

“T ha’ paid Port dues for your Law,” quoth he, “and where is the Law ye 
boast 

If I sail unscathed from a heathen port to be robbed on a Christian coast? 

Ye have smoked the hives of the Laccadives as we burn the lice in a bunk, 
We tack not now to a Gallang prow or a plunging Pei-ho junk; 

I had no fear but the seas were clear as far as a sail might fare 

Till I met with a lime-washed Yankee brig that rode off Finisterre. 

There were canvas blinds to his bow-gun ports to screen the weight he bore, 
And the signals ran for a merchantman from Sandy Hook to the Nore. 

He would not fly the Rovers’ flag — the bloody or the black, 

But now he floated the Gridiron and now he flaunted the Jack. 

He spoke of the Law as he crimped my crew — he swore it was only a 
loan; 

But when I would ask for my own again, he swore it was none of my own. 
He has taken my little parrakeets that nest beneath the Line, 

He has stripped my rails of the shaddock-frails and the green unripened 
pine; 


He has taken my bale of dammer and spice I won beyond the seas, 

He has taken my grinning heathen gods — and what should he want o’ 
these? 

My foremast would not mend his boom, my deckhouse patch his boats; 

He has whittled the two, this Yank Yahoo, to peddle for shoe-peg oats. 

I could not fight for the failing light and a rough beam-sea beside, 

But I hulled him once for a clumsy crimp and twice because he lied. 

Had I had guns (as I had goods) to work my Christian harm, 

I had run him up from his quarter-deck to trade with his own yard-arm; 

I had nailed his ears to my capstan-head, and ripped them off with a saw, 
And soused them in the bilgewater, and served them to him raw; 

I had flung him blind in a rudderless boat to rot in the rocking dark, 

I had towed him aft of his own craft, a bait for his brother shark; 

I had lapped him round with cocoa husk, and drenched him with the oil, 
And lashed him fast to his own mast to blaze above my spoil; 

I had stripped his hide for my hammock-side, and tasselled his beard i’ the 
mesh, 

And spitted his crew on the live bamboo that grows through the gangrened 
flesh; 

I had hove him down by the mangroves brown, where the mud-reef sucks 
and draws, 

Moored by the heel to his own keel to wait for the land-crab’s claws! 

He is lazar within and lime without, ye can nose him far enow, 

For he carries the taint of a musky ship — the reek of the slaver’s dhow!” 
The skipper looked at the tiering guns and the bulwarks tall and cold, 

And the Captains Three full courteously peered down at the gutted hold, 
And the Captains Three called courteously from deck to scuttle-butt: — 
“Good Sir, we ha’ dealt with that merchantman or ever your teeth were cut. 
Your words be words of a lawless race, and the Law it standeth thus: 

He comes of a race that have never a Law, and he never has boarded us. 

We ha’ sold him canvas and rope and spar — we know that his price is fair, 
And we know that he weeps for the lack of a Law as he rides off Finisterre. 
And since he is damned for a gallows-thief by you and better than you, 

We hold it meet that the English fleet should know that we hold him true.” 
The skipper called to the tall taffrail: — “And what is that to me? 

Did ever you hear of a Yankee brig that rifled a Seventy-three? 

Do I loom so large from your quarter-deck that I lift like a ship o’ the Line? 
He has learned to run from a shotted gun and harry such craft as mine. 
There is never a Law on the Cocos Keys to hold a white man in, 


But we do not steal the niggers’ meal, for that is a nigger’s sin. 
Must he have his Law as a quid to chaw, or laid in brass on his wheel? 

Does he steal with tears when he buccaneers? ‘Fore Gad, then, why does he 
steal?” 

The skipper bit on a deep-sea word, and the word it was not sweet, 

For he could see the Captains Three had signalled to the Fleet. 

But three and two, in white and blue, the whimpering flags began: — 

“We have heard a tale of a — foreign sail, but he is a merchantman.” 

The skipper peered beneath his palm and swore by the Great Horn Spoon: 
“Fore Gad, the Chaplain of the Fleet would bless my picaroon!” 

By two and three the flags blew free to lash the laughing air: — 

“We have sold our spars to the merchantman — we know that his price is 
fair.” 

The skipper winked his Western eye, and swore by a China storm: — 

“They ha’ rigged him a Joseph’s jury-coat to keep his honour warm.” 

The halliards twanged against the tops, the bunting bellied broad, 

The skipper spat in the empty hold and mourned for a wasted cord. 
Masthead — masthead, the signal sped by the line o’ the British craft; 

The skipper called to his Lascar crew, and put her about and laughed: — 
“Its mainsail haul, my bully boys all — we’ll out to the seas again — 

Ere they set us to paint their pirate saint, or scrub at his grapnel-chain. 

It’s fore-sheet free, with her head to the sea, and the swing of the unbought 
brine — 

We’ll make no sport in an English court till we come as a ship o’ the Line: 
Till we come as a ship o’ the Line, my lads, of thirty foot in the sheer, 
Lifting again from the outer main with news of a privateer; 

Flying his pluck at our mizzen-truck for weft of Admiralty, 

Heaving his head for our dipsey-lead in sign that we keep the sea. 

Then fore-sheet home as she lifts to the foam — we stand on the outward 
tack, 

We are paid in the coin of the white man’s trade — the bezant is hard, ay, 
and black. 

The frigate-bird shall carry my word to the Kling and the Orang-Laut 

How a man may sail from a heathen coast to be robbed in a Christian port; 
How a man may be robbed in Christian port while Three Great Captains 
there 

Shall dip their flag to a slaver’s rag — to show that his trade is fair 
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The Rhyme of the Three Sealers 


Away by the lands of the Japanee 
Where the paper lanterns glow 
And the crews of all the shipping drink 
In the house of Blood Street Joe, 
At twilight, when the landward breeze 
Brings up the harbour noise, 

And ebb of Yokohama Bay 

Swigs chattering through the buoys, 
In Cisco’s Dewdrop Dining-Rooms 
They tell the tale anew 

Of a hidden sea and a hidden fight, 
When the Baltic ran from the Northern Light 
And the Stralsund fought the two. 


Now this is the Law of the Muscovite, that he proves with shot and steel, 
When ye come by his isles in the Smoky Sea ye must not take the seal, 
Where the gray sea goes nakedly between the weed-hung shelves, 
And the little blue fox he is bred for his skin 
and the seal they breed for themselves; 
For when the matkas seek the shore to drop their pups aland, 
The great man-seal haul out of the sea, a-roaring, band by band; 
And when the first September gales have slaked their rutting-wrath, 
The great man-seal haul back to the sea and no man knows their path. 
Then dark they lie and stark they lie — rookery, dune, and floe, 
And the Northern Lights come down o’ nights to dance with the houseless 
snow; 
And God Who clears the grounding berg and steers the grinding floe, 
He hears the cry of the little kit-fox and the wind along the snow. 
But since our women must walk gay and money buys their gear, 
The sealing-boats they filch that way at hazard year by year. 
English they be and Japanee that hang on the Brown Bear’s flank, 
And some be Scot, but the worst of the lot, and the boldest thieves, be 
Yank! 


It was the sealer Northern Light, to the Smoky Seas she bore, 


With a stovepipe stuck from a starboard port and the Russian flag at her 
fore. 
(Baltic, Stralsund, and Northern Light — 
oh! they were birds of a feather — 
Slipping away to the Smoky Seas, three seal-thieves together!) 
And at last she came to a sandy cove and the Baltic lay therein, 
But her men were up with the herding seal to drive and club and skin. 
There were fifteen hundred skins abeach, cool pelt and proper fur, 
When the Northern Light drove into the bight 
and the sea-mist drove with her. 
The Baltic called her men and weighed — she could not choose but run — 
For a stovepipe seen through the closing mist, it shows like a four-inch gun. 
(And loss it is that is sad as death to lose both trip and ship 
And lie for a rotting contraband on Vladivostock slip.) 
She turned and dived in the sea-smother as a rabbit dives in the whins, 
And the Northern Light sent up her boats to steal the stolen skins. 
They had not brought a load to side or slid their hatches clear, 
When they were aware of a sloop-of-war, ghost-white and very near. 
Her flag she showed, and her guns she showed — three of them, black, 
abeam, 
And a funnel white with the crusted salt, but never a show of steam. 


There was no time to man the brakes, they knocked the shackle free, 
And the Northern Light stood out again, goose-winged to open sea. 
(For life it is that is worse than death, by force of Russian law 
To work in the mines of mercury that loose the teeth in your jaw.) 
They had not run a mile from shore — they heard no shots behind — 
When the skipper smote his hand on his thigh and threw her up in the wind: 
“Bluffed — raised out on a bluff,” said he, “for if my name’s Tom Hall, 
You must set a thief to catch a thief — and a thief has caught us all! 
By every butt in Oregon and every spar in Maine, 
The hand that spilled the wind from her sail was the hand of Reuben Paine! 
He has rigged and trigged her with paint and spar, 

and, faith, he has faked her well — 
But I’d know the Stralsund’s deckhouse yet from here to the booms o’ Hell. 
Oh, once we ha’ met at Baltimore, and twice on Boston pier, 
But the sickest day for you, Reuben Paine, was the day that you came here 


The day that you came here, my lad, to scare us from our seal 
With your funnel made o’ your painted cloth, and your guns o’ rotten deal! 
Ring and blow for the Baltic now, and head her back to the bay, 
And we’ll come into the game again — with a double deck to play!” 
They rang and blew the sealers’ call — the poaching cry of the sea — 
And they raised the Baltic out of the mist, and an angry ship was she: 
And blind they groped through the whirling white and blind to the bay 
again, 
Till they heard the creak of the Stralsund’s boom 
and the clank of her mooring chain. 
They laid them down by bitt and boat, their pistols in their belts, 
And: “Will you fight for it, Reuben Paine, or will you share the pelts?” 


A dog-toothed laugh laughed Reuben Paine, and bared his flenching-knife. 
“Yea, skin for skin, and all that he hath a man will give for his life; 

But I’ve six thousand skins below, and Yeddo Port to see, 

And there’s never a law of God or man runs north of Fifty-Three: 

So go in peace to the naked seas with empty holds to fill, 
And Pll be good to your seal this catch, as many as I shall kill!” 
Answered the snap of a closing lock and the jar of a gun-butt slid, 

But the tender fog shut fold on fold to hide the wrong they did. 

The weeping fog rolled fold on fold the wrath of man to cloak, 

And the flame-spurts pale ran down the rail as the sealing-rifles spoke. 
The bullets bit on bend and butt, the splinter slivered free 

(Little they trust to sparrow-dust that stop the seal in his sea!), 

The thick smoke hung and would not shift, leaden it lay and blue, 

But three were down on the Baltic’s deck and two of the Stralsund’s crew. 
An arm’s-length out and overside the banked fog held them bound, 

But, as they heard or groan or word, they fired at the sound. 

For one cried out on the Name of God, and one to have him cease, 

And the questing volley found them both and bade them hold their peace; 
And one called out on a heathen joss and one on the Virgin’s Name, 

And the schooling bullet leaped across and showed them whence they 
came. 

And in the waiting silences the rudder whined beneath, 

And each man drew his watchful breath slow taken ‘tween the teeth — 


Trigger and ear and eye acock, knit brow and hard-drawn lips — 

Bracing his feet by chock and cleat for the rolling of the ships. 

Till they heard the cough of a wounded man that fought in the fog for 
breath, 

Till they heard the torment of Reuben Paine that wailed upon his death: 


“The tides they’ll go through Fundy Race but I’ll go nevermore 
And see the hogs from ebb-tide mark turn scampering back to shore. 
No more Pll see the trawlers drift below the Bass Rock ground, 
Or watch the tall Fall steamer lights tear blazing up the Sound. 
Sorrow is me, in a lonely sea and a sinful fight I fall, 

But if there’s law o°’ God or man yov’ll swing for it yet, Tom Hall 
Tom Hall stood up by the quarter-rail. “Your words in your teeth,” said he. 
“There’s never a law of God or man runs north of Fifty-Three. 

So go in grace with Him to face, and an ill-spent life behind, 

And Pll be good to your widows, Rube, as many as I shall find.” 
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A Stralsund man shot blind and large, and a war-lock Finn was he, 
And he hit Tom Hall with a bursting ball a hand’s-breadth over the knee. 
Tom Hall caught hold by the topping-lift, and sat him down with an oath, 
“You'll wait a little, Rube,” he said, “the Devil has called for both. 
The Devil is driving both this tide, and the killing-grounds are close, 
And we’ll go up to the Wrath of God as the holluschickie goes. 
O men, put back your guns again and lay your rifles by, 
We’ve fought our fight, and the best are down. Let up and let us die! 
Quit firing, by the bow there — quit! Call off the Baltic’s crew! 
You’re sure of Hell as me or Rube — but wait till we get through.” 
There went no word between the ships, but thick and quick and loud 
The life-blood drummed on the dripping decks, 

with the fog-dew from the shroud, 
The sea-pull drew them side by side, gunnel to gunnel laid, 
And they felt the sheerstrakes pound and clear, but never a word was said. 


Then Reuben Paine cried out again before his spirit passed: 

“Have I followed the sea for thirty years to die in the dark at last? 

Curse on her work that has nipped me here with a shifty trick unkind — 
I have gotten my death where I got my bread, but I dare not face it blind. 
Curse on the fog! Is there never a wind of all the winds I knew 


To clear the smother from off my chest, and let me look at the blue?” 
The good fog heard — like a splitten sail, to left and right she tore, 

And they saw the sun-dogs in the haze and the seal upon the shore. 
Silver and gray ran spit and bay to meet the steel-backed tide, 

And pinched and white in the clearing light the crews stared overside. 
O rainbow-gay the red pools lay that swilled and spilled and spread, 
And gold, raw gold, the spent shell rolled between the careless dead — 
The dead that rocked so drunkenwise to weather and to lee, 

And they saw the work their hands had done as God had bade them see. 


And a little breeze blew over the rail that made the headsails lift, 

But no man stood by wheel or sheet, and they let the schooners drift. 
And the rattle rose in Reuben’s throat and he cast his soul with a cry, 
And “Gone already?” Tom Hall he said. “Then it’s time for me to die.’ 
His eyes were heavy with great sleep and yearning for the land, 

And he spoke as a man that talks in dreams, his wound beneath his hand. 
“Oh, there comes no good o’ the westering wind that backs against the sun; 
Wash down the decks — they’re all too red — and share the skins and run, 
Baltic, Stralsund, and Northern Light — clean share and share for all, 
You’ |l find the fleets off Tolstoi Mees, but you will not find Tom Hall. 

Evil he did in shoal-water and blacker sin on the deep, 

But now he’s sick of watch and trick and now he’|I turn and sleep. 

He’ll have no more of the crawling sea that made him suffer so, 

But he’ll lie down on the killing-grounds where the holluschickie go. 

And west you’|l sail and south again, beyond the sea-fog’s rim, 

And tell the Yoshiwara girls to burn a stick for him. 

And yov’ll not weight him by the heels and dump him overside, 

But carry him up to the sand-hollows to die as Bering died, 

And make a place for Reuben Paine that knows the fight was fair, 

And leave the two that did the wrong to talk it over there!” 
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Half-steam ahead by guess and lead, for the sun is mostly veiled — 
Through fog to fog, by luck and log, sail ye as Bering sailed; 

And if the light shall lift aright to give your landfall plain, 

North and by west, from Zapne Crest, ye raise the Crosses Twain. 
Fair marks are they to the inner bay, the reckless poacher knows 
What time the scarred see-catchie lead their sleek seraglios. 

Ever they hear the floe-pack clear, and the blast of the old bull-whale, 


And the deep seal-roar that beats off-shore above the loudest gale. 
Ever they wait the winter’s hate as the thundering boorga calls, 
Where northward look they to St. George, and westward to St. Paul’s. 
Ever they greet the hunted fleet — lone keels off headlands drear — 
When the sealing-schooners flit that way at hazard year by year. 
Ever in Yokohama port men tell the tale anew 

Of a hidden sea and a hidden fight, 

When the 

Baltic ran from the Northern Light 
And the Stralsund fought the two. 


Rimini 


Marching Song of a Roman Legion of the Later Empire 
Enlarged From “Puck of Pook’s Hill” 


When I left Rome for Lalage’s sake, 

By the Legions’ Road to Rimini, 

She vowed her heart was mine to take 

With me and my shield to Rimini — 

(Till the Eagles flew from Rimini — ) 

And I’ve tramped Britain, and I’ve tramped Gaul 
And the Pontic shore where the snow-flakes fall 
As white as the neck of Lalage — 

(As cold as the heart of Lalage!) 

And I’ve lost Britain, and I’ve lost Gaul, 

And I’ve lost Rome and, worst of all, 

I’ve lost Lalage! - 


When you go by the Via Aurelia 

As thousands have traveled before 
Remember the Luck of the Soldier 

Who never saw Rome any more! 

Oh, dear was the sweetheart that kissed him, 
And dear was the mother that bore; 

But his shield was picked up in the heather, 
And he never saw Rome any more! 


And he left Rome, etc. 


When you go by the Via Aurelia 
That runs from the City to Gaul, 
Remember the Luck of the Soldier 
Who rose to be master of all! 

He carried the sword and the buckler, 
He mounted his guard on the Wall, 
Till the Legions elected him Caesar, 


And he rose to be master of all! 
And he left Rome, etc. 


It’s twenty-five marches to Narbo, 

It’s forty-five more up the Rhone, 

And the end may be death in the heather 
Or life on an Emperor’s throne. 

But whether the Eagles obey us, 

Or we go to the Ravens — alone, 

Pd sooner be Lalage’s lover 

Than sit on an Emperor’s throne! 


We’ ve all left Rome for Lalage’s sake, etc. 


Rimmon 


1903 

After Boer War 

Duly with knees that feign to quake — 
Bent head and shaded brow, — 

Yet once again, for my father’s sake, 
In Rimmon’s House I bow. 


The curtains part, the trumpet blares, 
And the eunuchs howl aloud; 

And the gilt, swag-bellied idol glares 
Insolent over the crowd. 


“This is Rimmon, Lord of the Earth — 
“Fear Him and bow the knee!” 

And I watch my comrades hide their mirth 
That rode to the wars with me. 


For we remember the sun and the sand 
And the rocks whereon we trod, 

Ere we came to a scorched and a scornful land 
That did not know our God; 


As we remember the sacrifice, 
Dead men an hundred laid — 

Slain while they served His mysteries, 
And that He would not aid — 


Not though we gashed ourselves and wept, 
For the high-priest bade us wait; 
Saying He went on a journey or slept, 
Or was drunk or had taken a mate. 


(Praise ye Rimmon, King of Kings, 
Who ruleth Earth and Sky! 


And again I bow as the censer swings 
And the God Enthroned goes by.) 


Ay, we remember His sacred ark 
And the virtuous men that knelt 

To the dark and the hush behind the dark 
Wherein we dreamed He dwelt; 


Until we entered to hale Him out 
And found no more than an old 

Uncleanly image girded about 
The loins with scarlet and gold. 


Him we o’erset with the butts of our spears — 
Him and his vast designs — 

To be scorn of our muleteers 
And the jest of our halted line. 


By the picket-pins that the dogs defile, 
In the dung and the dust He lay, 

Till the priests ran and chattered awhile 
And we wiped Him and took Him away. 


Hushing the matter before it was known, 
They returned to our fathers afar, 

And hastily set Him afresh on His throne 
Because he had won us the war. 


Wherefore with knees that feign to quake — 
Bent head and shaded brow — 

To this dog, for my father’s sake, 
In the Rimmon’s House I bow! 


A Ripple Song 


“The Undertakers” — The Second Jungle Book 


Once red ripple came to land 
In the golden sunset burning — 
Lapped against a maiden’s hand, 
By the ford returning. 


Dainty foot and gentle breast — 
Here, across, be glad and rest. 
“Maiden, wait,” the ripplee saith; 
“Wait awhile, for Iam Death!” 


“Where my lover calls I go — 

Shame it were to treat him coldly — 
“Twas a fish that circled so, 

Turning over boldly.” 


Dainty foot and tender heart, 
Wait the loaded ferry-raft. 

“Wait, ah, wait!” the ripple saith; 
“Maiden, wait, for Iam Death!” 


“When my lover calls I haste — 
Dame Disdain was never wedded 

Ripple-ripple round her waist, 
Clear the current eddied. 


+” 
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Foolish heart and faithfut hand, 
Little feet that touched no land. 
Far away the ripple sped, 
Ripple-ripple runnin red! 


The River’s Tale 


Prehistoric 

Twenty bridges from Tower to Kew — 
(Twenty bridges or twenty-two) — 

Wanted to know what the River knew, 

For they were young, and the Thames was old 
And this is the tale that River told: — 


“T walk my beat before London Town, 

Five hours up and seven down. 

Up I go till I end my run 

At Tide-end-town, which is Teddington. 

Down I come with the mud in my hands 

And plaster it over the Maplin Sands. 

But I’d have you know that these waters of mine 
Were once a branch of the River Rhine, 

When hundreds of miles to the East I went 

And England was joined to the Continent. 


“T remember the bat-winged lizard-birds, 

The Age of Ice and the mammoth herds, 

And the giant tigers that stalked them down 
Through Regent’s Park into Camden Town. 
And I remember like yesterday 

The earliest Cockney who came my way, 
When he pushed through the forest that lined the Strand, 
With paint on his face and a club in his hand. 
He was death to feather and fin and fur. 

He trapped my beavers at Westminster. 

He netted my salmon, he hunted my deer, 

He killed my heron off Lambeth Pier. 

He fought his neighbour with axes and swords, 
Flint or bronze, at my upper fords, 

While down at Greenwich, for slaves and tin, 
The tall Phoenician ships stole in, 

And North Sea war-boats, painted and gay, 


Flashed like dragon-flies, Erith way; 

And Norseman and Negro and Gaul and Greek 
Drank with the Britons in Barking Creek, 

And life was gay, and the world was new, 

And I was a mile across at Kew! 

But the Roman came with a heavy hand, 

And bridged and roaded and ruled the land, 
And the Roman left and the Danes blew in — 
And that’s where your history-books begin!” 


Road-Song of the Bandar-Log 


(From The Jungle Book) 

Here we go in a flung festoon, 

Half-way up to the jealous moon! 

Don’t you envy our pranceful bands? 

Don’t you wish you had extra hands? 

Would n’t you like if your tails were — so — 

Curved in the shape of a Cupid’s bow? 
Now you’re angry, but — never mind, 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! 


Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of beautiful things we know; 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 
All complete, in a minute or two — 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could. 
Now we’re going to — never mind, 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! 


All the talk we ever have heard 

Uttered by bat or beast or bird — 

Hide or fin or scale or feather — 

Jabber it quickly and all together! 

Excellent! Wonderful! Once again! 

Now we are talking just like men. 
Let ‘s pretend we are... never mind, 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind! 
This is the way of the Monkey-kind. 


Then join our leaping lines that scumfish through the pines, 
That rocket by where, light and high, the wild-grape swings, 
By the rubbish in our wake, and the noble noise we make, 
Be sure, be sure, we’re going to do some splendid things! 


What of the hunting, hunter bold? 
Brother, the watch was long and cold. 
What of the quarry ye went to kill? 
Brother, he crops in the jungle still. 
Where is the power that made your pride? 
Brother, it ebbs from my flank and side. 
Where is the haste that ye hurry by? 
Brother, I go to my lair — to die. 


The Roman Centurion’s Song 


Roman Occupation of Britain, A.D. 300 

Legate, I had the news last night — my cohort ordered home 
By ships to Portus Itius and thence by road to Rome. 

I’ve marched the companies aboard, the arms are stowed below: 
Now let another take my sword. Command me not to go! 


I’ve served in Britain forty years, from Vectis to the Wall, 

I have none other home than this, nor any life at all. 

Last night I did not understand, but, now the hour draws near 
That calls me to my native land, I feel that land is here. 


Here where men say my name was made, here where my work 
was done; 

Here where my dearest dead are laid — my wife — my wife and 
son; 

Here where time, custom, grief and toil, age, memory, service, 
love, 

Have rooted me in British soil. Ah, how can I remove? 


For me this land, that sea, these airs, those folk and fields surffice. 
What purple Southern pomp can match our changeful Northern 
skies, 
Black with December snows unshed or pearled with August 
haze — 
The clanging arch of steel-grey March, or June’s long-lighted 
days? 


You’ll follow widening Rhodanus till vine an olive lean 
Aslant before the sunny breeze that sweeps Nemausus clean 
To Arelate’s triple gate; but let me linger on, 

Here where our stiff-necked British oaks confront Euroclydon! 


You’ll take the old Aurelian Road through shore-descending 
pines 


Where, blue as any peacock’s neck, the Tyrrhene Ocean shines. 
You’ ll go where laurel crowns are won, but — will you e’er forget 
The scent of hawthorn in the sun, or bracken in the wet? 


Let me work here for Britain’s sake — at any task you will — 
A marsh to drain, a road to make or native troops to drill. 
Some Western camp (I know the Pict) or granite Border keep, 
Mid seas of heather derelict, where our old messmates sleep. 


Legate, I come to you in tears — My cohort ordered home! 
I’ve served in Britain forty years. What should I do in Rome? 
Here is my heart, my soul, my mind — the only life I know. 

I cannot leave it all behind. Command me not to go! 


Romulus and Remus 


Canadian 


Oh, little did the Wolf-Child care — 
When first he planned his home, 

What City should arise and bear 
The weight and state of Rome. 


A shiftless, westward-wandering tramp, 
Checked by the Tiber flood, 

He reared a wall around his camp 
Of uninspired mud. 


But when his brother leaped the Wall 
And mocked its height and make, 
He guessed the future of it all 
And slew him for its sake. 


Swift was the blow — swift as the thought 
Which showed him in that hour 

How unbelief may bring to naught 
The early steps of Power. 


Foreseeing Time’s imperilled hopes 
Of Glory, Grace, and Love — 

All singers, Caesars, artists, Popes — 
Would fail if Remus throve, 


He sent his brother to the Gods, 
And, when the fit was o’er, 

Went on collecting turves and clods 
To build the Wall once more! 


Route Marchin’ 


We’re marchin’ on relief over Injia’s sunny plains, 
A little front o’ Christmas-time an’ just be’ind the Rains; 
Ho! get away you bullock-man, you’ve ‘eard the bugle blowed, 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road; 
With its best foot first 
And the road a-sliding past, 
An’ every bloomin’ campin’-ground exactly like the last; 
While the Big Drum says, 
With ‘is “rowdy-dowdy-dow!” — 
“Kiko kissywarsti don’t you hamsher argy jow?”* 


* Why dont you get on? 


Oh, there’s them Injian temples to admire when you see, 
There’s the peacock round the corner an’ the monkey up the tree, 
An’ there’s that rummy silver grass a-wavin’ in the wind, 
An’ the old Grand Trunk a-trailin’ like a rifle-sling be’ind. 
While it’s best foot first, .. . 


At half-past five’s Revelly, an’ our tents they down must come, 

Like a lot of button mushrooms when you pick ‘em up at ‘ome. 

But it’s over in a minute, an’ at six the column starts, 

While the women and the kiddies sit an’ shiver in the carts. 
An’ it’s best foot first, .. . 


Oh, then it’s open order, an’ we lights our pipes an’ sings, 
An’ we talks about our rations an’ a lot of other things, 
An’ we thinks o’ friends in England, an’ we wonders what they’re at, 
An’ ‘ow they would admire for to hear us sling the bat.* 
An’ it’s best foot first, .. . 


* Language. Thomas’s first and firmest conviction is that he is a profound 
Orientalist and a fluent speaker of Hindustani. As a matter of fact, he 
depends largely on the sign-language. 


It’s none so bad o’ Sunday, when you’re lyin’ at your ease, 
To watch the kites a-wheelin’ round them feather-’eaded trees, 
For although there ain’t no women, yet there ain’t no barrick-yards, 
So the orficers goes shootin’ an’ the men they plays at cards. 
Till it’s best foot first, . . . 


So ‘ark an’ ‘eed, you rookies, which is always grumblin’ sore, 

There’s worser things than marchin’ from Umballa to Cawnpore; 

An’ if your ‘eels are blistered an’ they feels to ‘urt like ‘ell, 

You drop some tallow in your socks an’ that will make ‘em well. 
For it’s best foot first, .. . 


We’re marchin’ on relief over Injia’s coral strand, 
Eight ‘undred fightin’ Englishmen, the Colonel, and the Band; 
Ho! get away you bullock-man, you’ve ‘eard the bugle blowed, 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road; 
With its best foot first 
And the road a-sliding past, 
An’ every bloomin’ campin’-ground exactly like the last; 
While the Big Drum says, 
With ‘is “rowdy-dowdy-dow!” — 
“Kiko kissywarsti don’t you amsher argy jow?” 


The Rowers 


1899 
(When Germany proposed that England should help her in a naval 
demonstration to collect debts from Venezuela.) 
The banked oars fell an hundred strong, 
And backed and threshed and ground, 
But bitter was the rowers’ song 
As they brought the war-boat round. 


They had no heart for the rally and roar 
That makes the whale-bath smoke — 

When the great blades cleave and hold and leave 
As one on the racing stroke. 


They sang: — What reckoning do you keep, 
And steer by what star, 

If we come unscathed from the Southern deep 
To be wrecked on a Baltic bar? 


“Last night you swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go. 

And you tell us now of a secret vow 
You have made with an open foe! 


“That we must lie off a lightless coast 
And houl and back and veer 

At the will of the breed that have wrought us most 
For a year and a year and a year! 


“There was never a shame in Christendie 
They laid not to our door — 
And you say we must take the winter sea 
And sail with them once more? 


“Look South! The gale is scarce o’erpast 


That stripped and laid us down, 
When we stood forth but they stood fast 
And prayed to see us drown. 


“Our dead they mocked are scarcely cold, 
Our wounds are bleeding yet — 

And you tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt! 


“Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That use upon the seas, 

Was there no other fleet to find 
That you strike bands with these? 


“Of evil times that men can choose 
On evil fate to fall, 

What brooding Judgment let you loose 
To pick the worst of all? 


“In sight of peace — from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run — 

With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun!” 


The Runes of Weland’s Sword 


1906 

“Old Men at Pevensey” — Puck of Pook’s Hill 
A smith makes me 

To betray my Man 

In my first fight. 


To gather Gold 
At the world’s end 
I am sent. 


The Gold I gather 
Comes into England 
Out of deep Water. 


Like a shining Fish 
Then it descends 
Into deep Water. 


It is not given 
For goods or gear, 
But for The Thing. 


The Gold I gather 
A King covets 
For an ill use 


The Gold I gather 
Is drawn up 
Out of deep Water. 


Like a shining Fish 
Then it descends 
Into deep Water. 


It is not given 
For goods or gear, 
But for The Thing. 


The Run of the Downs 


The Weald is good, the Downs are best — - 
Pll give you the run of ‘em, East to West. 
Beachy Head and Winddoor Hill, 

They were once and they are still. 

Firle Mount Caburn and Mount Harry 

Go back as far as sums ‘1l carry. 

Ditchling Beacon and Chanctonbury Ring 
They have looked on many a thing, 

And what those two have missed between ‘em 
I reckon Truleigh Hill has seen ‘em. 
Highden, Bignor and Duncton Down 
Knew Old England before the Crown. 
Linch Down, Treyford and Sunwood 
Knew Old England before the Flood; 
And when you end on the Hampshire side — 
Butser’s old as Time and Tide. 

The Downs are sheep, the Weald is corn, 

You be glad you are Sussex born! 
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The Rupaiyat of Omar Kal’vin 


[Allowing for the difference ‘twixt prose and rhymed exaggeration, this 
ought to reproduce the sense of what Sir A — told the nation sometime ago, 
when the Government struck from our incomes two per cent. ] 


Now the New Year, reviving last Year’s Debt, 
The Thoughtful Fisher casteth wide his Net; 

So I with begging Dish and ready Tongue 
Assail all Men for all that I can get. 


Imports indeed are gone with all their Dues — 
Lo! Salt a Lever that I dare not use, 

Nor may I ask the Tillers in Bengal — 
Surely my Kith and Kin will not refuse! 


Pay — and I promise by the Dust of Spring, 
Retrenchment. If my promises can bring 

Comfort, Ye have Them now a thousandfold — 
By Allah! I will promise Anything! 


Indeed, indeed, Retrenchment oft before 
I sore — but did I mean it when I swore? 

And then, and then, We wandered to the Hills, 
And so the Little Less became Much More. 


Whether a Boileaugunge or Babylon, 

I know not how the wretched Thing is done, 
The Items of Receipt grow surely small; 

The Items of Expense mount one by one. 


I cannot help it. What have I to do 
With One and Five, or Four, or Three, or Two? 

Let Scribes spit Blood and Sulphur as they please, 
Or Statesmen call me foolish — Heed not you. 


Behold, I promise — Anything You will. 

Behold, I greet you with an empty Till — 
Ah! Fellow-Sinners, of your Charity 

Seek not the Reason of the Dearth, but fill. 


For if I sinned and fell, where lies the Gain 

Of Knowledge? Would it ease you of your Pain 
To know the tangled Threads of Revenue, 

I ravel deeper in a hopeless Skein? 


“Who hath not Prudence” — what was it I said, 
Of Her who paints her Eyes and tires Her Head, 

And gibes and mocks and People in the Street, 
And fawns upon them for Her thriftless Bread? 


Accursed is She of Eve’s daughters — She 
Hath cast off Prudence, and Her End shall be 
Destruction .. . Brethren, of your Bounty 

Some portion of your daily Bread to Me. 


Russia To The Pacifists 
1918 


God rest you, peaceful gentlemen, let nothing you dismay, 
But — leave your sports a little while — the dead are borne 
this way! 
Armies dead and Cities dead, past all count or care. 
God rest you, merry gentlemen, what portent see you there? 
Singing: — Break ground for a wearied host 
That have no ground to keep. 
Give them the rest that they covet most . . . 
And who shall next to sleep, good sirs, 
In such a trench to sleep? 


God rest you, peaceful gentlemen, but give us leave to pass. 
We go to dig a nation’s grave as great as England was. 
For this Kingdom and this Glory and this Power and this Pride 
Three hundred years it flourished — in three hundred days it 
died. 
Singing: — Pour oil for a frozen throng, 
That lie about the ways. 
Give them the warmth they have lacked so 
long . 
And what shall be next to blaze, good sirs, 
On such a pyre to blaze? 


God rest you, thoughtful gentlemen, and send your sleep is light! 
Remains of this dominion no shadow, sound, or sight, 
Except the sound of weeping and the sight of burning fire, 
And the shadow of a people that is trampled into mire. 
Singing: — Break bread for a starving folk 

That perish in the field. 

Give them their food as they take the yoke . . . 

And who shall be next to yield, good sirs, 

For such a bribe to yield? 


God rest you merry gentlemen, and keep you in your mirth! 
Was ever Kingdom turned so soon to ashes, blood and earth? 
“Twixt the summer and the snow-seeding-time and frost — 
Arms and victual, hope and counsel, name and country lost! 
Singing: — Let down by the foot and the head — 

Shovel and smooth it all ! 

So do we bury a Nation dead . 

And who shall be next to fall, good sirs, 

With your good help to fall? 


The Sacrifice of Er-Heb 


Er-Heb beyond the Hills of Ao-Safai 

Bears witness to the truth, and Ao-Safai 

Hath told the men of Gorukh. Thence the tale 
Comes westward o’er the peaks to India. 


The story of Bisesa, Armod’s child, — 

A maiden plighted to the Chief in War, 

The Man of Sixty Spears, who held the Pass 
That leads to Thibet, but to-day is gone 

To seek his comfort of the God called Budh 
The Silent — showing how the Sickness ceased 
Because of her who died to save the tribe. 


Taman is One and greater than us all, 

Taman is One and greater than all Gods: 

Taman is Two in One and rides the sky, 

Curved like a stallion’s croup, from dusk to dawn, 
And drums upon it with his heels, whereby 

Is bred the neighing thunder in the hills. 


This is Taman, the God of all Er-Heb, 

Who was before all Gods, and made all Gods, 
And presently will break the Gods he made, 

And step upon the Earth to govern men 

Who give him milk-dry ewes and cheat his Priests, 
Or leave his shrine unlighted — as Er-Heb 

Left it unlighted and forgot Taman, 

When all the Valley followed after Kysh 

And Yabosh, little Gods but very wise, 

And from the sky Taman beheld their sin. 


He sent the Sickness out upon the hills, 
The Red Horse Sickness with the iron hooves, 
To turn the Valley to Taman again. 


And the Red Horse snuffed thrice into the wind, 

The naked wind that had no fear of him; 

And the Red Horse stamped thrice upon the snow, 
The naked snow that had no fear of him; 

And the Red Horse went out across the rocks, 

The ringing rocks that had no fear of him; 

And downward, where the lean birch meets the snow, 
And downward, where the gray pine meets the birch, 
And downward, where the dwarf oak meets the pine, 
Till at his feet our cup-like pastures lay. 


That night, the slow mists of the evening dropped, 
Dropped as a cloth upon a dead man’s face, 

And weltered in the Valley, bluish-white 

Like water very silent — spread abroad, 

Like water very silent, from the Shrine 

Unlighted of Taman to where the stream 

Is dammed to fill our cattle-troughs — sent up 
White waves that rocked and heaved and then were still, 
Till all the Valley glittered like a marsh, 

Beneath the moonlight, filled with sluggish mist 
Knee-deep, so that men waded as they walked. 


That night, the Red Horse grazed above the Dam, 
Beyond the cattle-troughs. Men heard him feed, 
And those that heard him sickened where they lay. 


Thus came the Sickness to Er-Heb, and slew 
Ten men, strong men, and of the women four; 
And the Red Horse went hillward with the dawn, 
But near the cattle-troughs his hoof-prints lay. 


That night, the slow mists of the evening dropped, 
Dropped as a cloth upon the dead, but rose 

A little higher, to a young girl’s height; 

Till all the Valley glittered like a lake, 


Beneath the moonlight, filled with sluggish mist. 


That night, the Red Horse grazed beyond the Dam, 

A stone’s-throw from the troughs. Men heard him feed, 
And those that heard him sickened where they lay. 
Thus came the Sickness to Er-Heb, and slew 

Of men a score, and of the women eight, 

And of the children two. 


Because the road 
To Gorukh was a road of enemies, 
And Ao-Safai was blocked with early snow, 
We could not flee from out the Valley. Death 
Smote at us in a slaughter-pen, and Kysh 
Was mute as Yabosh, though the goats were slain; 
And the Red Horse grazed nightly by the stream, 
And later, outward, towards the Unlighted Shrine, 
And those that heard him sickened where they lay. 


Then said Bisesa to the Priests at dusk, 

When the white mist rose up breast-high, and choked 
The voices in the houses of the dead: — 

“Yabosh and Kysh avail not. If the Horse 

Reach the Unlighted Shrine we surely die. 

Ye have forgotten of all Gods the Chief, 

Taman!” Here rolled the thunder through the Hills 
And Yabosh shook upon his pedestal. 

“Ye have forgotten of all Gods the Chief 

Too long.” And all were dumb save one, who cried 
On Yabosh with the Sapphire ‘twixt His knees, 

But found no answer in the smoky roof, 

And, being smitten of the Sickness, died 

Before the altar of the Sapphire Shrine. 


Then said Bisesa: — “I am near to Death, 
And have the Wisdom of the Grave for gift 
To bear me on the path my feet must tread. 
If there be wealth on earth, then I am rich, 


For Armod is the first of all Er-Heb; 

If there be beauty on the earth,” — her eyes 
Dropped for a moment to the temple floor, — 

“Ye know that I am fair. If there be love, 

Ye know that love is mine.” The Chief in War, 
The Man of Sixty Spears, broke from the press, 
And would have clasped her, but the Priests withstood, 
Saying: — “She has a message from Taman.” 
Then said Bisesa: — “By my wealth and love 
And beauty, I am chosen of the God 

Taman.” Here rolled the thunder through the Hills 
And Kysh fell forward on the Mound of Skulls. 


In darkness, and before our Priests, the maid 
Between the altars cast her bracelets down, 
Therewith the heavy earrings Armod made, 

When he was young, out of the water-gold 

Of Gorukh — threw the breast-plate thick with jade 
Upon the turquoise anklets — put aside 

The bands of silver on her brow and neck; 

And as the trinkets tinkled on the stones, 

The thunder of Taman lowed like a bull. 


Then said Bisesa, stretching out her hands, 

As one in darkness fearing Devils: — “Help! 
O Priests, I am a woman very weak, 

And who am I to know the will of Gods? 
Taman hath called me — whither shall I go>?” 
The Chief in War, the Man of Sixty Spears, 
Howled in his torment, fettered by the Priests, 
But dared not come to her to drag her forth, 
And dared not lift his spear against the Priests. 
Then all men wept. 


There was a Priest of Kysh 
Bent with a hundred winters, hairless, blind, 
And taloned as the great Snow-Eagle is. 
His seat was nearest to the altar-fires, 


And he was counted dumb among the Priests. 
But, whether Kysh decreed, or from Taman 

The impotent tongue found utterance we know 
As little as the bats beneath the eaves. 

He cried so that they heard who stood without: — 
“To the Unlighted Shrine!” and crept aside 

Into the shadow of his fallen God 

And whimpered, and Bisesa went her way. 


That night, the slow mists of the evening dropped, 
Dropped as a cloth upon the dead, and rose 

Above the roofs, and by the Unlighted Shrine 

Lay as the slimy water of the troughs 

When murrain thins the cattle of Er-Heb: 

And through the mist men heard the Red Horse feed. 


In Armod’s house they burned Bisesa’s dower, 
And killed her black bull Tor, and broke her wheel, 
And loosed her hair, as for the marriage-feast, 
With cries more loud than mourning for the dead. 


Across the fields, from Armod’s dwelling-place, 

We heard Bisesa weeping where she passed 

To seek the Unlighted Shrine; the Red Horse neighed 
And followed her, and on the river-mint 

His hooves struck dead and heavy in our ears. 


Out of the mists of evening, as the star 

Of Ao-Safai climbs through the black snow-blur 
To show the Pass is clear, Bisesa stepped 

Upon the great gray slope of mortised stone, 

The Causeway of Taman. The Red Horse neighed 
Behind her to the Unlighted Shrine — then fled 
North to the Mountain where his stable lies. 


They know who dared the anger of Taman, 
And watched that night above the clinging mists, 


Far up the hill, Bisesa’s passing in. 


She set her hand upon the carven door, 

Fouled by a myriad bats, and black with time, 
Whereon is graved the Glory of Taman 

In letters older than the Ao-Safai; 

And twice she turned aside and twice she wept, 
Cast down upon the threshold, clamouring 

For him she loved — the Man of Sixty Spears, 
And for her father, — and the black bull Tor, 
Hers and her pride. Yea, twice she turned away 
Before the awful darkness of the door, 

And the great horror of the Wall of Man 
Where Man is made the plaything of Taman, 
An Eyeless Face that waits above and laughs. 


But the third time she cried and put her palms 
Against the hewn stone leaves, and prayed Taman 
To spare Er-Heb and take her life for price. 


They know who watched, the doors were rent apart 
And closed upon Bisesa, and the rain 

Broke like a flood across the Valley, washed 

The mist away; but louder than the rain 

The thunder of Taman filled men with fear. 


Some say that from the Unlighted Shrine she cried 
For succour, very pitifully, thrice, 

And others that she sang and had no fear. 

And some that there was neither song nor cry, 

But only thunder and the lashing rain. 


Howbeit, in the morning men rose up, 
Perplexed with horror, crowding to the Shrine. 
And when Er-Heb was gathered at the doors 
The Priests made lamentation and passed in 
To a strange Temple and a God they feared 


But knew not. 


From the crevices the grass 
Had thrust the altar-slabs apart, the walls 
Were gray with stains unclean, the roof-beams swelled 
With many-coloured growth of rottenness, 
And lichen veiled the Image of Taman 
In leprosy. The Basin of the Blood 
Above the altar held the morning sun: 
A winking ruby on its heart: below, 
Face hid in hands, the maid Bisesa lay. 


Er-Heb beyond the Hills of Ao-Safai 

Bears witness to the truth, and Ao-Safai 

Hath told the men of Gorukh. Thence the tale 
Comes westward o’er the peaks to India. 


Sappers 


When the Waters were dried an’ the Earth did appear, 
(“It’s all one,” says the Sapper), 

The Lord He created the Engineer, 

Her Majesty’s Royal Engineer, 

With the rank and pay of a Sapper! 


When the Flood come along for an extra monsoon, 
“Twas Noah constructed the first pontoon 
To the plans of Her Majesty’s, etc. 


But after fatigue in the wet an’ the sun, 
Old Noah got drunk, which he wouldn’t ha’ done 
If he’d trained with, etc. 


When the Tower o°’ Babel had mixed up men’s bat, 
Some clever civilian was managing that, 
An’ none of, etc. 


When the Jews had a fight at the foot of a hill, 
Young Joshua ordered the sun to stand still, 
For he was a Captain of Engineers, etc. 


When the Children of Israel made bricks without straw, 
They were learnin’ the regular work of our Corps, 
The work of, etc. 


For ever since then, if a war they would wage, 
Behold us a-shinin’ on history’s page — 
First page for, etc. 


We lay down their sidings an’ help ‘em entrain, 
An’ we sweep up their mess through the bloomin’ campaign, 
In the style of, etc. 


They send us in front with a fuse an’ a mine 
To blow up the gates that are rushed by the Line, 
But bent by, etc. 


They send us behind with a pick an’ a spade, 
To dig for the guns of a bullock-brigade 
Which has asked for, etc. 


We work under escort in trousers and shirt, 
An’ the heathen they plug us tail-up in the dirt, 
Annoying, etc. 


We blast out the rock an’ we shovel the mud, 
We make ‘em good roads an’ — they roll down the khud, 
Reporting, etc. 


We make ‘em their bridges, their wells, an’ their huts, 
An’ the telegraph-wire the enemy cuts, 
An’ it’s blamed on, etc. 


An’ when we return, an’ from war we would cease, 
They grudge us adornin’ the billets of peace, 
Which are kept for, etc. 


We build ‘em nice barracks — they swear they are bad, 
That our Colonels are Methodist, married or mad, 
Insultin’, etc. 


They haven’t no manners nor gratitude too, 
For the more that we help ‘em, the less will they do, 
But mock at, etc. 


Now the Line’s but a man with a gun in his hand, 
An’ Cavalry’s only what horses can stand, 
When helped by, etc. 


Artillery moves by the leave o’ the ground, 


But we are the men that do something all round, 
For we are, etc. 


I have stated it plain, an’ my argument’s thus 

(“It’s all one,” says the Sapper), 

There’s only one Corps which is perfect — that’s us; 
An’ they call us Her Majesty’s Engineers, 

Her Majesty’s Royal Engineers, 

With the rank and pay of a Sapper! 


The Scholars 


1919 

Some handreds of the young naval officers 

whose education was interrupted by the War 

are now to be sent to various colleges at Cambridge 

to continue their studies. The experiment will be watched with great 

interest.” - 

DAYLY PAPERS 

“OH, SHOW me how a rose can shut and be a bud again!” 

Nay, watch my Lords of the Admiralty, for they have the work 
in train. 

They have taken the men that were careless lads at Dartmouth in 
‘Fourteen 

And entered them at the landward schools as though no war had 
been. 

They have piped the children off all the seas from the Falklands 
to the Bight, 

And quartered them on the Colleges to learn to read and write! 

Their books were rain and sleet and fog-the dry gale and the 
snow, 

Their teachers were the horned mines and the hump-backed 
Death below. 

Their schools were walled by the walking mist and roofed by 
the waiting skies, 

When they conned their task in a new-sown field with the 
Moonlight Sacrifice. 

They were not rated too young to teach, nor reckoned unfit to 
guide 

When they formed their class on Helles’ beach at the bows of the 
“River Clyde.” 


Their eyes are sunk by endless watch, their faces roughed lay 
spray, . 

Their feet are drawn by the wet sea-boots they changed not night 
or day 

When they guarded the six-knot convoy’s flank on the road to 


Norroway. 

Their ears are stuffed with the week-long roar of the West- 
Atlantic gale 

When the sloops were watching the Irish Shore from Galway 
to Kinsale. 

Their hands are scored where the life-lines cut or the dripping 
funnel-stays 


When they followed their leader at thirty knot between the 
Skaw and the Naze. 

Their mouths are filled with the magic words they learned at 
collier’s hatch 

When they coaled in the foul December dawns and sailed in 
forenoon-watch; 

Or measured the weight of a Pentland tide and the wind off 
Ronaldshay, 

Till the target mastered the breathless tug and the hawser carried 
away. 


They know the price to be paid for a fault-for a gauge-clock 
wrongly read, 

Or a picket-boat to the gangway brought bows-on and full- 
ahead, 

Or the drowsy’s second’s lack of thought that costs a dozen dead. 

They have touched a knowledge outreaching speech- as when 
the cutters were sent 

To harvest the dreadful mile of beach after the Vanguard 
went. 

They have learned great faith and little fear and a high heart in 
distress, 

And how to suffer each sodden year of heaped-up wearness. 

They have borne the bridle upon their lips and the yoke upon 
their neck, 

Since they went down to the sea in ships to save the world from 
wreck- 

Since the chests were slung down the College stair at Dartmouth 
in ‘Fourteen, 

And now they are quit of the sea-affair as though no war had 


been. 
Far have they steamed and much have they known, and most 
would they fain forget; 
But now they are come to their joyous own with all the world 
in their debt. 


Soft-blow soft on them, little East Wind! Be smooth for them, 
mighty stream! 

Though the cams they use are not of your kind, and they bump, 
for choice, by steam. 

Lightly dance with them, Newnharn maid-but none too lightly 
believe. 

They are hot from the fifty-month blockade, and they carry 
their hearts on their sleeve. 

Tenderly, Proctor, let them down, if they do not walk as they 
should: 

For, by God, if they owe you half a crown, you owe ‘em your 
four years’ food! 


Hallowed River, most gracious Trees, Chapel beyond compare, 

Here be gentlemen sick of the seas-take them into your care. 

Far have they come, much have they braved. Give them their 
hour of play, 

While the hidden things their hands have saved work for them 
day by day: 

Till the grateful Past their youth redeemed return them their 
youth once more, 

And the Soul of the Child at last lets fall the unjust load that it 
bore! 


A School Song 


Prelude to “Stalky & Co.” 

“Let us now praise famous men” — 
Men of little showing — 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 

Broad and deep continues, 
Greater then their knowing! 


Western wind and open surge 
Took us from our mothers — 

Flung us on a naked shore 

(Twelve bleak houses by the shore. 

Seven summers by the shore! ) 
‘Mid two hundred brothers. 


There we met with famous men 
Set in office o’er us; 
And they beat on us with rods — 
Faithfully with many rods — 
Daily beat us on with rods, 
For the love they bore us! 


Out of Egypt unto Troy — 
Over Himalaya — 
Far and sure our bands have gone — 
Hy-Brazil or Babylon, 
Islands of the Southern Run, 
And Cities of Cathaia! 


And we all praise famous men — 
Ancients of the College; 

For they taught us common sense — 

Tried to teach us common sense — 

Truth and God’s Own Common Sense, 


Which is more than knowledge! 


Each degree of Latitude 
Strung about Creation 
Seeth one or more of us 
(Of one muster each of us), 
Diligent in that he does, 
Keen in his vocation. 


This we learned from famous men, 
Knowing not its uses, 

When they showed, in daily work — 

Man must finish off his work — 

Right or wrong, his daily work — 
And without excuses. 


Servant of the Staff and chain, 
Mine and fuse and grapnel — 
Some, before the face of Kings, 
Stand before the face of Kings; 
Bearing gifts to divers Kings — 
Gifts of case and shrapnel. 


This we learned from famous men 
Teaching in our borders, 
Who declared it was best, 
Safest, easiest, and best — 
Expeditious, wise, and best — 
To obey your orders. 


Some beneath the further stars 
Bear the greater burden: 

Set to serve the lands they rule, 

(Save he serve no man may rule ), 

Serve and love the lands they rule; 
Seeking praise nor guerdon. 


This we learned from famous men, 
Knowing not we learned it. 

Only, as the years went by — 

Lonely, as the years went by — 

Far from help as years went by, 
Plainer we discerned it. 


Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow — 
They that put aside To-day — 
All the joys of their To-day — 
And with toil of their To-day 
Bought for us To-morrow! 


Bless and praise we famous men — 
Men of little showing — 
For their work continueth, 
And their work continueth, 
Broad and deep continueth, 
Great beyond their knowing! 


Screw-Guns 


Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’ cool, 
I walks in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown mule, 
With seventy gunners be’ind me, an’ never a beggar forgets 
It’s only the pick of the Army that handles the dear little pets — “Tss! “Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns — the screw-guns they all love you! 

So when we call round with a few guns, o’ course you will know what to 
do — hoo! hoo! 

Jest send in your Chief an’ surrender — it’s worse if you fights or you 
runs: 

You can go where you please, you can skid up the trees, but you don’t get 
away from the guns! 


They sends us along where the roads are, but mostly we goes where they 
ain’t: 
We’d climb up the side of a sign-board an’ trust to the stick o’ the paint: 
We’ ve chivied the Naga an’ Looshai, we’ve give the Afreedeeman fits, 
For we fancies ourselves at two thousand, we guns that are built in two bits 
— ‘Tss! ‘Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns... 


If a man doesn’t work, why, we drills ‘im an’ teaches ‘im ‘ow to behave; 
If a beggar can’t march, why, we kills ‘im an’ rattles ‘im into ‘is grave. 
You’ve got to stand up to our business an’ spring without snatchin’ or fuss. 
D’you say that you sweat with the field-guns? By God, you must lather 
with us — ‘Tss! ‘Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns... 


The eagles is screamin’ around us, the river’s a-moanin’ below, 
We’re clear o’ the pine an’ the oak-scrub, we’re out on the rocks an’ the 
snow, 
An’ the wind is as thin as a whip-lash what carries away to the plains 
The rattle an’ stamp o’ the lead-mules — the jinglety-jink o’ the chains — 
“Tss! “Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns... 


There’s a wheel on the Horns o’ the Mornin’, an’ a wheel on the edge o’ the 
Pit, 
An’ a drop into nothin’ beneath you as straight as a beggar can spit: 
With the sweat runnin’ out o’ your shirt-sleeves, an’ the sun off the snow in 
your face, 
An’ ‘arf o’ the men on the drag-ropes to hold the old gun in ‘er place — 
“Tss! “Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns... 


Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’ cool, 
I climbs in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown mule. 
The monkey can say what our road was — the wild-goat ‘e knows where 
we passed. 
Stand easy, you long-eared old darlin’s! Out drag-ropes! With shrapnel! 
Hold fast — ‘Tss! ‘Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns — the screw-guns they all love you! 

So when we take tea with a few guns, o’ course you will know what to do 
— hoo! hoo! 

Jest send in your Chief an’ surrender — it’s worse if you fights or you 
runs: 

You may hide in the caves, they’ ll be only your graves, but you can’t get 
away from the guns! 


The Sea And the Hills 


1902 

Who hath desired the Sea? — the sight of salt wind-hounded — 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the comber win 

hounded? 

The sleek-barrelled swell before storm, grey, foamless, enormous, and 

growing — 

Stark calm on the lap of the Line or the crazy-eyed hurricane blowing — 

His Sea in no showing the same his Sea and the same ‘neath each showing: 
His Sea as she slackens or thrills? 

So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise — hillmen desire their Hills! 


Who hath desired the Sea? — the immense and contemptuous surges? 

The shudder, the stumble, the swerve, as the star-stabbing bow-sprit 

emerges? 

The orderly clouds of the Trades, the ridged, roaring sapphire thereunder — 

Unheralded cliff-haunting flaws and the headsail’s low-volleying thunder 

His Sea in no wonder the same his Sea and the same through each wonder: 
His Sea as she rages or stills? 

So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise — hillmen desire their Hills. 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her menaces swift as her mercies? 
The in-rolling walls of the fog and the silver-winged breeze that disperses? 
The unstable mined berg going South and the calvings and groans that de 
clare it — 
White water half-guessed overside and the moon breaking timely to bare it 
His Sea as his fathers have dared — his Sea as his children shall dare it: 

His Sea as she serves him or kills? 
So and no otherwise — so and no otherwisc — hillmen desire their Hills. 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her excellent loneliness rather 

Than forecourts of kings, and her outermost pits than the streets where men 
gather 

Inland, among dust, under trees — inland where the slayer may slay him — 


Inland, out of reach of her arms, and the bosom whereon he must lay him 
His Sea from the first that betrayed — at the last that shall never betray 
him: 

His Sea that his being fulfils? 
So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise — hillmen desire their Hills. 


Seal Lullaby 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us 

And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 

The moon, O’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft by the pillow. 

Oh, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 

The storm shall not wake thee, no shark shall overtake thee 
Asleep in the storm of slow-swinging seas. 


The Sea-Wife 


There dwells a wife by the Northern Gate, 
And a wealthy wife is she; 

She breeds a breed o’ rovin? men 

And casts them over sea. 


And some are drowned in deep water, 
And some in sight o° shore, 

And word goes back to the weary wife 
And ever she sends more. 


For since that wife had gate or gear, 

Or hearth or garth or bield, 

She willed her sons to the white harvest, 
And that is a bitter yield. 


She wills her sons to the wet ploughing, 
To ride the horse of tree, 

And syne her sons come back again 
Far-spent from out the sea. 


The good wife’s sons come home again 
With little into their hands, 

But the lore of men that ha’ dealt with men 
In the new and naked lands; 


But the faith of men that ha’ brothered men 
By more than easy breath, 

And the eyes o’ men that ha’ read wi’ men 
In the open books of death. 


Rich are they, rich in wonders seen, 

But poor in the goods o° men; 

So what they ha’ got by the skin o’ their teeth 
They sell for their teeth again. 


For whether they lose to the naked life 
Or win to their hearts’ desire, 

They tell it all to the weary wife 

That nods beside the fire. 


Her hearth is wide to every wind 
That makes the white ash spin; 

And tide and tide and ‘tween the tides 
Her sons go out and in; 


(Out with great mirth that do desire 
Hazard of trackless ways, 

In with content to wait their watch 
And warm before the blaze); 


And some return by failing light, 

And some in waking dream, 

For she hears the heels of the dripping ghosts 
That ride the rough roof-beam. 


Home, they come home from all the ports, 
The living and the dead; 

The good wife’s sons come home again 
For her blessing on their head! 


The Second Voyage 


1903 
We’ ve sent our little Cupids all ashore — 
They were frightened, they were tired, they were cold: 
Our sails of silk and purple go to store, 
And we’ ve cut away our mast of beaten gold 
(Foul weather!) 
Oh ‘tis hemp and singing pine for to stand against the brine, 
But Love he is our master as of old! 


The sea has shorn our galleries away, 
The salt has soiled our gilding past remede; 
Our paint is flaked and blistered by the spray, 
Our sides are half a fathom furred in weed 
(Foul weather!) 
And the Doves of Venus fled and the petrels came instead, 
But Love he was our master at our need! 


‘Was Youth would keep no vigil at the bow, 
“Was Pleasure at the helm too drunk to steer — 
We’ve shipped three able quartermasters now. 
Men call them Custom, Reverence, and Fear 
(Foul weather!) 
They are old and scarred and plain, but we’ll run no risk again 
From any Port o’ Paphos mutineer! 


We seek no more the tempest for delight, 
We skirt no more the indraught and the shoal — 
We ask no more of any day or night 
Than to come with least adventure to our goal 
(Foul weather!) 
What we find we needs must brook, but we do not go to look, 
Nor tempt the Lord our God that saved us whole. 


Yet, caring so, not overmuch we care 


To brace and trim for every foolish blast, 
If the squall be pleased to seep us unaware, 
He may bellow off to leeward like the last 
(Foul weather!) 
We will blame it on the deep (for the watch must have their sleep), 
And Love can come and wake us when ‘tis past. 


Oh launch them down with music from the beach, 
Oh warp them out with garlands from the quays — 
Most resolute — a damsel unto each — 
New prows that seek the old Hesperides! 
(Foul weather!) 
Though we know their voyage is vain, yet we see our path again 
In the saffroned bridesails scenting all the seas! 
(Foul weather!) 


The Secret of the Machines 


Modern Machinery 


We were taken from the ore-bed and the mine, 
We were melted in the furnace and the pit — 
We were cast and wrought and hammered to design, 
We were cut and filed and tooled and gauged to fit. 
Some water, coal, and oil is all we ask, 
And a thousandth of an inch to give us play: 
And now, if you will set us to our task, 
We will serve you four and twenty hours a day! 


We can pull and haul and push and lift and drive, 

We can print and plough and weave and heat and light, 
We can run and race and swim and fly and dive, 

We can see and hear and count and read and write! 


Would you call a friend from half across the world? 
If you’ ll let us have his name and town and state, 
You shall see and hear your cracking question hurled 

Across the arch of heaven while you wait. 
Has he answered? Does he need you at his side- 
You can start this very evening if you choose 
And take the Western Ocean in the stride 

O seventy thousand horses and some screws! 


The boat-express is waiting your command! 

You will find the Mauritania at the quay, 

Till her captain turns the lever ‘neath his hand, 
And the monstrouos nine-decked city goes to sea. 


Do you wish to make the mountains bare their head 
And lay their new-cut forests at your feet? 

Do you want to turn a river in its bed, 
Or plant a barren wilderness with wheat? 


Shall we pipe aloft and bring you water down 
From the never-failing cisterns of the snows, 

To work the mills and tramways in your town, 
And irrigate your orchards as it flows? 


It is easy! Give us dynamite and drills! 

Watch the iron-shouldered rocks lie down and quake, 
As the thirsty desert-level floods and fills, 

And the valley we have dammed becomes a lake. 


But remember, please, the Law by which we live, 
We are not built to comprehend a lie, 
We can neither love nor pity nor forgive. 
If you make a slip in handling us you die! 
We are greater than the Peoples or the Kings- 
Be humble, as you crawl beneath our rods! — 
Our touch can alter all created things, 
We are everything on earth — except The Gods! 


Though our smoke may hide the Heavens from your eyes, 
It will vanish and the stars will shine again, 

Because, for all our power and weight and size, 

We are nothing more than children of your brain! 


Sepulchral 


From the Greek Anthologies 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Swifter than aught ‘neath the sun the car of Simonides moved 
him. 

Two things he could not out-run — Death and a Woman who 
loved him. 


The Sergeant’s Weddin’ 


‘E was warned agin’ ‘er — 
That’s what made ‘im look; 
She was warned agin’ ‘im — 
That is why she took. 
‘Wouldn’t ‘ear no reason, 
‘Went an’ done it blind; 

We know all about ‘em, 
They’ve got all to find! 


Cheer for the Sergeant’s weddin’ — 
Give ‘em one cheer more! 

Grey gun-’orses in the lando, 

An’ a rogue is married to, etc. 


What’s the use o’ tellin’ 
‘Arf the lot she’s been? 
‘E’s a bloomin’ robber, 
An’ ‘e keeps canteen. 
‘Ow did ‘e get ‘is buggy? 
Gawd, you needn’t ask! 
‘Made ‘is forty gallon 
Out of every cask! 


Watch ‘im, with ‘is ‘air cut, 
Count us filin? by — 
Won’t the Colonel praise ‘is 
Pop — u — lar — i — ty! 
We ‘ave scores to settle — 
Scores for more than beer; 
She’s the girl to pay ‘em — 
That is why we’re ‘ere! 


See the chaplain thinkin’? 
See the women smile? 


Twig the married winkin’ 
As they take the aisle? 
Keep your side-arms quiet, 
Dressin’ by the Band. 

Ho! You ‘oly beggars, 
Cough be’ind your ‘and! 


Now it’s done an’ over, 

‘Ear the organ squeak, 

“Voice that breathed o’er Eden” — 
Ain’t she got the cheek! 
White an’ laylock ribbons, 

Think yourself so fine! 

Pd pray Gawd to take yer 

‘Fore I made yer mine! 


Escort to the kerridge, 
Wish ‘im luck, the brute! 
Chuck the slippers after — 
[Pity ‘tain’t a boot! ] 
Bowin’ like a lady, 
Blushin’ like a lad — 

‘Oo would say to see ‘em 
Both is rotten bad? 


Cheer for the Sergeant’s weddin’ — 
Give ‘em one cheer more! 

Grey gun-’orses in the lando, 

An’ a rogue is married to, etc. 


The Servant When He Reigneth 


“For three things the earth is disquieted, and for four which it cannot bear. 
For a servant when he reigneth, and a fool when he is filled with meat; for 
an odious woman when she is married, and an handmaid that is heir to her 
mistress.” — PROV. XXX. 21-22-23. 


Three things make earth unquiet 
And four she cannot brook 

The godly Agur counted them 
And put them in a book — 
Those Four Tremendous Curses 
With which mankind is cursed; 
But a Servant when He Reigneth 
Old Agur entered first. 

An Handmaid that is Mistress 
We need not call upon. 

A Fool when he is full of Meat 
Will fall asleep anon. 

An Odious Woman Married 
May bear a babe and mend; 

But a Servant when He Reigneth 
Is Confusion to the end. 


His feet are swift to tumult, 
His hands are slow to toil, 
His ears are deaf to reason, 
His lips are loud in broil. 

He knows no use for power 
Except to show his might. 

He gives no heed to judgment 
Unless it prove him right. 


Because he served a master 
Before his Kingship came, 
And hid in all disaster 
Behind his master’s name, 


So, when his Folly opens 

The unnecessary hells, 

A Servant when He Reigneth 
Throws the blame on some one else. 


His vows are lightly spoken, 
His faith is hard to bind, 

His trust is easy boken, 

He fears his fellow-kind. 

The nearest mob will move him 
To break the pledge he gave — 
Oh, a Servant when he Reigneth 
Is more than ever slave! 


Sestina of the Tramp-Royal 


Speakin’ in general, I’ave tried ‘em all 

The ‘appy roads that take you o’er the world. 
Speakin’ in general, I’ave found them good 
For such as cannot use one bed too long, 

But must get ‘ence, the same as I’ave done, 
An’ go observin’ matters till they die. 


What do it matter where or ‘ow we die, 

So long as we’ve our ‘ealth to watch it all — 
The different ways that different things are done, 
An’ men an’ women lovin’ in this world; 

Takin’ our chances as they come along, 

An’ when they ain’t, pretendin’ they are good? 


In cash or credit — no, it aren’t no good; 
You’ve to ‘ave the ‘abit or you’d die, 

Unless you lived your life but one day long, 
Nor didn’t prophesy nor fret at all, 

But drew your tucker some’ow from the world, 
An’ never bothered what you might ha’ done. 


But, Gawd, what things are they I’aven’t done? 
I’ve turned my ‘and to most, an’ turned it good, 
In various situations round the world 

For ‘im that doth not work must surely die; 

But that’s no reason man should labour all 

‘Is life on one same shift — life’s none so long. 


Therefore, from job to job I’ve moved along. 

Pay couldn’t ‘old me when my time was done, 

For something in my ‘ead upset it all, 

Till Pad dropped whatever ‘twas for good, 

An’, out at sea, be’eld the dock-lights die, 

An’ met my mate — the wind that tramps the world! 


It’s like a book, I think, this bloomin, world, 
Which you can read and care for just so long, 
But presently you feel that you will die 
Unless you get the page you’re readi’n’ done, 
An’ turn another — likely not so good; 

But what you’re after is to turn’em all. 


Gawd bless this world! Whatever she’ oth done — 
Excep’ When awful long — I’ve found it good. 
So write, before I die, “‘E liked it all!” 


The Settler 


1903 
(South African War ended, May, 1902) 
Here, where my fresh-turned furrows run, 
And the deep soil glistens red, 
I will repair the wrong that was done 
To the living and the dead. 
Here, where the senseless bullet fell, 
And the barren shrapnel burst, 
I will plant a tree, I will dig a well, 
Against the heat and the thirst. 


Here, in a large and a sunlit land, 
Where no wrong bites to the bone, 
I will lay my hand in my neighbour’s hand, 
And together we will atone 
For the set folly and the red breach 
And the black waste of it all; 
Giving and taking counsel each 
Over the cattle-kraal. 


Here will we join against our foes — 
The hailstroke and the storm, 

And the red and rustling cloud that blows 
The locust’s mile-deep swarm. 

Frost and murrain and floods let loose 
Shall launch us side by side 

In the holy wars that have no truce 

“Twixt seed and harvest-tide. 


Earth, where we rode to slay or be slain, 
Our love shall redeem unto life. 

We will gather and lead to her lips again 
The waters of ancient strife, 

From the far and fiercely guarded streams 
And the pools where we lay in wait, 


Till the corn cover our evil dreams 
And the young corn our hate. 


And when we bring old fights to mind, 
We will not remember the sin — 

If there be blood on his head of my kind, 
Or blood on my head of his kin — 

For the ungrazed upland, the untilled lea 
Cry, and the fields forlorn: 

“ The dead must bury their dead, but ye- 
Ye serve an host unborn.” 


Bless then, Our God, the new-yoked plough 
And the good beasts that draw, 

And the bread we eat in the sweat of our brow 
According to Thy Law. 

After us cometh a multitude — 
Prosper the work of our hands, 

That we may feed with our land’s food 
The folk of all our lands! 


Here, in the waves and the troughs of the plains, 
Where the healing stillness lies, 
And the vast, benignant sky restrains 
And the long days make wise — 
Bless to our use the rain and the sun 
And the blind seed in its bed, 
That we may repair the wrong that was done 
To the living and the dead! 


Seven Watchmen 


1918 


SEVEN Watchmen sitting in a tower, 
Watching what had come upon mankind, 
Showed the Man the Glory and the Power, 
And bade him shape the Kingdom to his mind. 
“All things on Earth your will shall win you.” 
(“Twas so their council ran) 
“ But the Kingdom — the Kingdom is within you,” 
Said the Man’s own mind to the Man. 
For time — and some time — 
As it was in the bitter years before 
So it shall be in the over-sweetened hour — 
That a man’s mind is wont to tell him more 
Than Seven Watchmen sitting in a tower. 


Shillin’ a Day 


My name is O’ Kelly, I’ve heard the Revelly 
From Birr to Bareilly, from Leeds to Lahore, 
Hong-Kong and Peshawur, 
Lucknow and Etawah, 
And fifty-five more all endin’ in “pore”. 
Black Death and his quickness, the depth and the thickness, 
Of sorrow and sickness I’ve known on my way, 
But I’m old and I’m nervis, 
I’m cast from the Service, 
And all I deserve is a shillin’ a day. 
(Chorus) Shillin’ a day, 

Bloomin’ good pay — 

Lucky to touch it, a shillin’ a day! 


Oh, it drives me half crazy to think of the days I 
Went slap for the Ghazi, my sword at my side, 
When we rode Hell-for-leather 
Both squadrons together, 
That didn’t care whether we lived or we died. 
But it’s no use despairin’, my wife must go charin’ 
An’ me commissairin’ the pay-bills to better, 
So if me you be’old 
In the wet and the cold, 
By the Grand Metropold, won’t you give me a letter? 
(Full chorus) Give ‘im a letter — 
‘Can’t do no better, 
Late Troop-Sergeant-Major an’ — runs with a letter! 
Think what ‘e’s been, 
Think what ‘e’s seen, 
Think of his pension an’ — — 


GAWD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Sir Richard’s Song 


(A. D. 1066) 


I followed my Duke ere I was a lover, 
To take from England fief and fee; 

But now this game is the other way over — 
But now England hath taken me! 


I had my horse, my shield and banner, 
And a boy’s heart, so whole and free; 

But now I sing in another manner — 
But now England hath taken me! 


As for my Father in his tower, 
Asking news of my ship at sea, 

He will remember his own hour — 
Tell him England hath taken me! 


As for my Mother in her bower, 
That rules my Father so cunningly, 

She will remember a maiden’s power — 
Tell her England hath taken me! 


As for my Brother in Rouen City, 
A nimble and naughty’ page is he, 
But he will come to suffer and pity — 
Tell him England hath taken me! 


As for my little Sister waiting 
In the pleasant orchards of Normandie, 
Tell her youth is the time for mating — 
Tell her England hath taken me! 


As for my comrades in camp and highway 
That lift their eyebrows scornfully, 


Tell them their way is not my way — 
Tell them England hath taken me! 


Kings and Princes and Barons famed, 
Knights and Captains in your degree; 

Hear me a little before I am blamed — 
Seeing England hath taken me! 


Howso great man’s strength be reckoned, 
There are two things he cannot flee. 

Love is the first, and Death is the second- 
And Love in England hath taken me! 


A Smuggler’s Song 


If you wake at midnight, and hear a horse’s feet, 
Don’t go drawing back the blind, or looking in the street. 
Them that ask no questions isn’t told a lie. 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark — 
Brandy for the Parson, 
‘Baccy for the Clerk; 
Laces for a lady, letters for a spy, 
And watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! 


Running round the woodlump if you chance to find 

Little barrels, roped and tarred, all full of brandy-wine, 

Don’t you shout to come and look, nor use ‘em for your play. 
Put the brishwood back again — and they’ll be gone next day! 


If you see the stable-door setting open wide; 

If you see a tired horse lying down inside; 

If your mother mends a coat cut about and tore; 

If the lining’s wet and warm — don’t you ask no more! 


If you meet King George’s men, dressed in blue and red, 

You be carefull what you say, and mindful what is said. 

If they call you “pretty maid,” and chuck you ‘neath the chin, 
Don’t you tell where no one is, nor yet where no one’s been! 


Knocks and footsteps round the house — whistles after dark — 
You’ve no call for running out till the house-dogs bark. 

Trusty’s here, and Pincher’s here, and see how dumb they lie — 
They don’t fret to follow when the Gentlemen go by! 


If you do as you’ve been told, ‘likely there’s a chance, 
You’ll be given a dainty doll, all the way from France, 
With a cap of Valenciennes, and a velvet hood — 


A present from the Gentlemen, along o’ being good! 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark — 
Brandy for the Parson, 
‘Baccy for the Clerk; 
Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie — 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen bo by! 


Snarleyow 


This ‘appened in a battle to a batt’ry of the corps 
Which is first among the women an’ amazin’ first in war; 
An’ what the bloomin’ battle was I don’t remember now, 
But Two’s off-lead ‘e answered to the name o’ Snarleyow. 
Down in the Infantry, nobody cares; 
Down in the Cavalry, Colonel ‘e swears; 
But down in the lead with the wheel at the flog 
Turns the bold Bombardier to a little whipped dog! 


They was movin’ into action, they was needed very sore, 

To learn a little schoolin’ to a native army corps, 

They ‘ad nipped against an uphill, they was tuckin’ down the brow, 
When a tricky, trundlin’ roundshot give the knock to Snarleyow. 


They cut ‘im loose an’ left ‘im — ‘e was almost tore in two — 
But he tried to follow after as a well-trained ‘orse should do; 

‘E went an’ fouled the limber, an’ the Driver’s Brother squeals: 
“Pull up, pull up for Snarleyow — ‘is head’s between ‘is ‘eels!” 


The Driver ‘umped ‘is shoulder, for the wheels was goin’ round, 

An’ there ain’t no “Stop, conductor!” when a batt’ry’s changin’ ground; 
Sez ‘e: “I broke the beggar in, an’ very sad I feels, 

But I couldn’t pull up, not for you — your ‘ead between your ‘eels!” 
ʻE ‘adn’t ‘ardly spoke the word, before a droppin’ shell 

A little right the batt’ry an’ between the sections fell; 

An’ when the smoke ‘ad cleared away, before the limber wheels, 
There lay the Driver’s Brother with ‘is ‘ead between ‘is ‘eels. 


Then sez the Driver’s Brother, an’ ‘is words was very plain, 
“For Gawd’s own sake get over me, an’ put me out o° pain.” 
They saw ‘is wounds was mortial, an’ they judged that it was best, 
So they took an’ drove the limber straight across ‘is back an’ chest. 


The Driver ‘e give nothin’ ‘cept a little coughin’ grunt, 

But ‘e swung ‘is ‘orses ‘andsome when it came to “Action Front!” 
An’ if one wheel was juicy, you may lay your Monday head 

“Twas juicier for the niggers when the case begun to spread. 


The moril of this story, it is plainly to be seen: 
You ‘avn’t got no families when servin’ of the Queen — 
You ‘avn’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, wives, or sons — 
If you want to win your battles take an’ work your bloomin’ guns! 
Down in the Infantry, nobody cares; 
Down in the Cavalry, Colonel ‘e swears; 
But down in the lead with the wheel at the flog 
Turns the bold Bombardier to a little whipped dog! 


Soldier an’ Sailor Too 


As I was spittin’ into the Ditch aboard o’ the Crocodile, 

I seed a man on a man-o’-war got up in the Reg’ lars’ style. 

‘E was scrapin’ the paint from off of ‘er plates, an’ I sez to ‘im, “‘Oo are 
you?” 

Sez ‘e, “I’m a Jolly — ‘Er Majesty’s Jolly — soldier an’ sailor too!” 

Now ‘is work begins by Gawd knows when, and ‘is work is never through; 
ʻE isn’t one o’ the reg’ lar Line, nor ‘e isn’t one of the crew. 

‘E’s a kind of a giddy harumfrodite — soldier an’ sailor too! 


An’ after I met ‘im all over the world, a-doin’ all kinds of things, 

Like landin’ ‘isself with a Gatlin’ gun to talk to them ‘eathen kings; 

ʻE sleeps in an ‘ammick instead of a cot, an’ ‘e drills with the deck on a 
slew, 

An’ ‘e sweats like a Jolly — ‘Er Majesty’s Jolly — soldier an’ sailor too! 
For there isn’t a job on the top o’ the earth the beggar don’t know, nor do — 
You can leave ‘im at night on a bald man’s ‘ead, to paddle ‘is own canoe — 
‘E’s a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse — soldier an’ sailor too. 


We’ve fought ‘em in trooper, we’ve fought ‘em in dock, and drunk with 
‘em in betweens, 

When they called us the seasick scull’ry-maids, an’ we called ‘em the Ass 
Marines; 

But, when we was down for a double fatigue, from Woolwich to 
Bernardmyo, 

We sent for the Jollies — ‘Er Majesty’s Jollies — soldier an’ sailor too! 
They think for ‘emselves, an’ they steal for ‘emselves, and they never ask 
what’s to do, 

But they’re camped an’ fed an’ they’re up an’ fed before our bugle’s blew. 
Ho! they ain’t no limpin’ procrastitutes — soldier an’ sailor too. 


You may say we are fond of an ‘arness-cut, or ‘ootin’ in barrick-yards, 

Or startin’ a Board School mutiny along o’ the Onion Guards; 

But once in a while we can finish in style for the ends of the earth to view, 
The same as the Jollies — ‘Er Majesty’s Jollies — soldier an’ sailor too! 
They come of our lot, they was brothers to us; they was beggars we’d met 


an’ knew; 

Yes, barrin’ an inch in the chest an’ the arm, they was doubles o’ me an’ 
you, 

For they weren’t no special chrysanthemums — soldier an’ sailor too! 


To take your chance in the thick of a rush, with firing all about, 

Is nothing so bad when you’ve cover to ‘and, an’ leave an’ likin’ to shout; 
But to stand an’ be still to the Birken’ead drill is a damn tough bullet to 
chew, 

An’ they done it, the Jollies — ‘Er Majesty’s Jollies — soldier an’ sailor 
too! 

Their work was done when it ‘adn’t begun; they was younger nor me an’ 
you, 

Their choice it was plain between drownin’ in ‘eaps an’ bein’ mopped by 
the screw, 

So they stood an’ was still to the Birken’ead drill, soldier an’ sailor too! 


We’re most of us liars, we’re ‘arf of us thieves, an’ the rest are as rank as 
can be, 

But once in a while we can finish in style (which I ‘ope it won’t ‘appen to 
me). 

But it makes you think better o’ you an’ your friends, an’ the work you may 
‘ave to do, 

When you think o’ the sinkin’ Victorier’s Jollies — soldier an’ sailor too! 
Now there isn’t no room for to say ye don’t know — they ‘ave proved it 
plain and true — 

That whether it’s Widow, or whether it’s ship, Victorier’s work is to do, 

An’ they done it, the Jollies — ‘Er Majesty’s Jollies — soldier an’ sailor 
too! 


Soldier, Soldier 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Why don’t you march with my true love?” 

“We’re fresh from off the ship an’ ‘e’s maybe give the slip, 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 

New love! True love! 

Best go look for a new love, 

The dead they cannot rise, an’ you’d better dry your eyes, 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love. 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

What did you see o’ my true love?” 

“I seed ‘im serve the Queen in a suit o’ rifle-green, 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Did ye see no more o’ my true love?” 

“T seed ‘im runnin’ by when the shots begun to fly — 
But you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Did aught take ‘arm to my true love?” 

“I couldn’t see the fight, for the smoke it lay so white — 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

I'll up an’ tend to my true love!” 

“*E’s lying on the dead with a bullet through ‘is ‘ead, 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Pl down an’ die with my true love!” 

“The pit we dug’ Il ‘ide ‘im an’ the twenty men beside ‘im — 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Do you bring no sign from my true love?” 

“T bring a lock of ‘air that ‘e allus used to wear, 
An’ you’d best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

O then I know it’s true I’ve lost my true love!” 

“An’ I tell you truth again — when you’ ve lost the feel o’ pain 
You’d best take me for your true love.” 

True love! New love! 

Best take ‘im for a new love, 

The dead they cannot rise, an’ you’d better dry your eyes, 

An’ you’d best take ‘im for your true love. 


A Song at Cock-Crow 


1918 
“Ille autem iterum negavit.” 
The first time that Peter denied his Lord 
He shrank from the cudgel, the scourge and the cord, 
But followed far off to see what they would do, 
Till the cock crew — till the cock crew — 
After Gethsemane, till the cock crew! 


The first time that Peter denied his Lord 
“Twas only a maid in the palace who heard, 

As he sat by the fire and warmed himself through. 
Then the cock crew! Then the cock crew! 

(“Though also art one of them.”) Then the cock crew! 


The first time that Peter denied his Lord 

He had neither the Throne, nor the Keys nor the Sword — 
A poor silly fisherman, what could he do, 

When the cock crew — when the cock crew — 
But weep for his wickedness when the cock crew? 


The next time that Peter denied his Lord 
He was Fisher of Men, as foretold by the Word, 

With the Crown on his brow and the Cross on his shoe, 
When the cock crew — when the cock crew — 

In Flanders and Picardy when the cock crew! 


The next time that Peter denied his Lord 
‘Twas Mary the Mother in Heaven Who heard, 

She grieved for the maidens and wives that they slew 
When the cock crew — when the cock crew — 

At Tirmonde and Aerschott when the cock crew! 


The next time that Peter denied his Lord 


The Babe in the Manger awakened and stirred, 
And He stretched out His arms for the playmates 
He knew — 
When the cock crew — when the cock crew — 
But the waters had covered them when the cock crew! 


The next time that Peter denied his Lord 
“Twas Earth in her agony waited his word, 
But he sat by the fire and naught would he do, 
Though the cock crew — though the cock crew — 
Over all Christendom, though the cock crew! 


The last time that Peter denied his Lord, 
The Father took from him the Keys and the Sword, 
And the Mother and Babe brake his Kingdom in two, 
When the cock crew — when the cock crew — 
(Because of his wickedness) when the cock crew! 


A Song in the Desert 


P. L. OB. JAN. 1927 

FRIEND, thou beholdest the lightning? Who has the charge of it- 

To decree which rock-ridge shall receive-shall be chosen for targe of it? 
Which crown among palms shall go down, by the thunderbolt broken; 
While the floods drown the sere wadis where no bud is token? 


First for my eyes, above all, he made show of his treasure. 
First in his ear, before all, I made sure of my measure. 

If it were good-what acclaim! None other so moved me. 

If it were faulty-shame? While he mocked me he loved me. 


Friend, thou hast seen in Rida’ar, the low moon descending, 
One silent, swart, swift-striding camel, oceanward wending? 
Browbound and jawbound the rider, his shadow in front of him, 
Ceaselessly eating the distances? That was the wont of him. 


Whether the cliff-walled defiles, the ambush prepared for him; 

Whether the wave-crested dunes-a single sword bared for him- 

Whether cold danger fore-weighed, or quick peril that took him 
Alone, out of comfort or aid, no breath of it shook him. 


Whether he feasted or fasted, sweated or shivered, 

There was no proof of the matter-no sign was delivered. 

Whatever this dust or that heat, or those fools that he laboured with, 
He forgot and forbore no observance towards any he neighboured with. 


Friend, thou hast known at Rida’ar, when the Council was bidden, 
One face among faces that leaped to the light and were hidden? 
One voice among night-wasting voices of boasting and shouting? 
And that face and that voice abide with thee? His beyond doubting! 


Never again in Rida’ar, my watch-fire burning, 
That he might see from afar, shall I wait his returning; 
Or the roar of his beast as she knelt and he leaped to unlade her 


Two-handedly tossing me jewels. He was no trader! 


Gems and wrought gold, never sold-brought for me to behold them; 
Tales of far magic unrolled-to me only he told them, 

With the light, easy laugh of dismissal ‘twixt story and story- 

As aman brushes sand from his hand, or the great dismiss glory. 


Never again in Rida’ar! My ways are made black to me! 

Whether I sing or am silent, he shall not come back to me! 

There is no measure for trial, nor treasure for bringing. 

Allah divides the Companions. (Yet he said-yet he said: — ”Cease 
not from singing.”) 


A Song In Storm 


1914-18 
Be well assured that on our side 
The abiding oceans fight, 
Though headlong wind and heaping tide 
Make us their sport to-night. 
By force of weather, not of war, 
In jeopardy we steer. 
Then welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it shall appear 
How in all time of our distress, 
And our deliverance too, 
The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew! 


Out of the mist into the mirk 
The glimmering combers roll. 

Almost these mindless waters work 
As though they had a soul — 

Almost as though they leagued to whelm 
Our flag beneath their green: 

Then welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it shall be seen, etc. 


Be well assured, though wave and wind 
Have mightier blows in store, 

That we who keep the watch assigned 
Must stand to it the more; 

And as our streaming bows rebuke 
Each billow’s baulked career, 

Sing, welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it is made clear, etc. 


No matter though our decks be swept 
And mast and timber crack — 
We can make good all loss except 


The loss of turning back. 

So, ‘twixt these Devils and our deep 
Let courteous trumpets sound, 

To welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it will be found, etc. 


Be well assured, though in our power 
Is nothing left to give 
But chance and place to meet the hour, 
And leave to strive to live. 
Till these dissolve our Order holds, 
Our Service binds us here. 
Then welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it is made clear 
How in all time of our distress, 
As in our triumph too, 
The game is more than the player of the game 
And the ship is more than the crew! 


The Song of the Banjo 


You couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a mile — 
You mustn’t leave a fiddle in the damp 
You couldn’t raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an Equatorial swamp. 
I travel with the cooking-pots and pails — 
I’m sandwiched ‘tween the coffee and the pork — 
And when the dusty column checks and tails, 
You should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk! 


With my “Pilly-willy-wirky-wirky-popp!” 
[Oh, it’s any tune that comes into my head! ] 

So I keep ‘em moving forward till they drop; 
So I play ‘em up to water and to bed. 


In the silence of the camp before the fight, 
When it’s good to make your will and say your prayer, 
You can hear my strumpty-tumpty overnight, 
Explaining ten to one was always fair. 
I’m the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patently Impossible and Vain 
And when the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again. 


With my “Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tump! ” 
In the desert where the dung-fed camp-smoke curled. 
There was never voice before us till I fed our lonely chorus, 
I the war-drum of the White Man round the world! 


By the bitter road the Younger Son must tread, 

Ere he win to hearth and saddle of his own, — 
‘Mid the riot of the shearers at the shed, 

In the silence of the herder’s hut alone — 
In the twilight, on a bucket upside down, 

Hear me babble what the weakest won’t confess — 


I am Memory and Torment — I am Town! 
I am all that ever went with evening dress! 


With my “Tunka-tunka-tunka-tunka-tunk! ” 

[So the lights — the London Lights grow near and plain! ] 
So I rowel’em afresh towards the Devil and the Flesh 

Till I bring my broken rankers home again. 


In desire of many marvels over sea, 

Where the new-raised tropic city sweats and roars, 
I have sailed with Young Ulysses from the quay 

Till the anchor rumbled down on stranger shores. 
He is blooded to the open and the sky, 

He is taken in a snare that shall not fail, 
He shall hear me singing strongly, till he die, 

Like the shouting of a backstay in a gale. 


With my “Hya! Heeya! Heeya! Hullah! Haul!” 
(Oh, the green that thunders aft along the deck! ] 

Are you sick 0’ towns and men? You must sign and sail again, 
For it’s “Johnny Bowlegs, pack your kit and trek!” 


Through the gorge that gives the stars at noon-day clear — 
Up the pass that packs the scud beneath our wheel — 
Round the bluff that sinks her thousand fathom sheer; — 
Down the valley with our guttering brakes asqueal: 
Where the trestle groans and quivers in the snow, 
Where the many-shedded levels loop and twine, 
Hear me lead my reckless children from below 
Till we sing the Song of Roland to the pine! 


With my “Tinka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink!” 

[Oh, the axe has cleared the mountain, croup and crest! ] 
And we ride the iron stallions down to drink, 

Through the canons to the waters of the West! 


And the tunes that mean so much to you alone — 


Common tunes that make you choke and blow your nose — 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that brings the groan — 

I can rip your very heartstrings out with those; 
With the feasting, and the folly, and the fun — 

And the lying, and the lusting, and the drink, 
And the merry play that drops you, when you’re done. 

To the thoughs that burn like irons if you think. 


With my “Plunka-lunka-linka-lunka-lunka!” 
Here’s a trifle on account of pleasure past, 

Ere the wit made you win gives you eyes to see your sin 
And — the heavier repentance at the last! 


Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof — 

I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man! 
Let the trumpet snare the foeman to the proof — 

I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran! 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 

When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavour that I make, 

Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings? 


With my “Ta-ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rrrp! ” 
[Is it naught to you that hear and pass me by? ] 
But the word — the word is mine, when the order moves the line 
And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down to die! 


The grandam of my grandam was the Lyre — 
[Oh, the blue below the little fisher-huts! ] 
That the Stealer stooping beachward filled with fire, 
Till she bore my iron head and ringing guts! 
By the wisdom of the centuries I speak — 
To the tune of yestermorn I set the truth — 
I, the joy of life unquestioned — I, the Greek — 
I, the everlasting Wonder-song of Youth! 


With my “Tinka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink!” 


What d’ye lack, my noble masters! What d’ye lack? ] 


@ @@ @- @@ 
So I draw the world together link by link: 


Yea, from Delos up to Limerick and back! 


A Song of Bananas 


(From the “Brazilian Verse”) 

1927 

HAVE you no Bananas, simple townsmen all? 
“Nay, but we have them certainly. 

“We buy them off the barrows, with the vegetable-marrows 
“And the cabbage of our own country, 
“(From the costers of our own country.)” 


Those are not Bananas, simple townsmen all. 
(Plantains from Canaryward maybe!) 

For the true are red and gold, and they fill no steamer’s hold, 
But flourish in a rare country, 
(That men go far to see.) 


Their stiff fronds point the nooning down, simple townsmen all, 
Or rear against the breezes off the sea; 

Or duck and loom again, through the curtains of the rain 
That the loaded hills let free- 
(Bellying ‘twixt the uplands and the sea.) 


Little birds inhabit there, simple townsmen all- 
Jewelled things no bigger than a bee; 

And the opal butterflies plane and settle, flare and rise, 
Through the low-arched greenery, 
(That is malachite and jade of the sea.) 


The red earth works and whispers there, simple townsmen all, 
Day and night in rank fecundity, 

That the Blossom and the Snake lie open and awake, 
As it was by Eden Tree, 
(When the First Moon silvered through the Tree)... 


But you must go to business, simple townsmen all, 
By ‘bus and train and tram and tube must flee! 


For your Pharpars and Abanas do not include Bananas 
(And Jordan is a distant stream to drink of, simple townsmen), 
Which leaves the more for me! 


The Song of the Cities 
BOMBAY 


Royal and Dower-royal, I the Queen 
Fronting thy richest sea with richer hands — 


A thousand mills roar through me where I glean 
All races from all lands. 


CALCUTTA 


Me the Sea-captain loved, the River built, 


Wealth sought and Kings adventured life to hold. 
Hail, England! I am Asia — Power on silt, 
Death in my hands, but Gold! 


MADRAS 


Clive kissed me on the mouth and eyes and brow, 
Wonderful kisses, so that I became 


Crowned above Queens — a withered beldame now, 
Brooding on ancient fame. 


RANGOON 


Hail, Mother! Do they call me rich in trade? 
Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drone, 
And watch my silk-clad lovers, man by maid, 

Laugh ‘neath my Shwe Dagon. 


SINGAPORE 


Hail, Mother! East and West must seek my aid 
Ere the spent gear may dare the ports afar. 


The second doorway of the wide world’s trade 
Is mine to loose or bar. 


HONG-KONG 


Hail, Mother! Hold me fast; my Praya sleeps 
Under innumerable keels to-day. 

Yet guard (and landward), or to-morrow sweeps 
Thy war-ships down the bay! 


HALIFAX 


Into the mist my guardian prows put forth, 
Behind the mist my virgin ramparts lie, 

The Warden of the Honour of the North, 
Sleepless and veiled am I! 


QUEBEC AND MONTREAL 


Peace is our portion. Yet a whisper rose, 
Foolish and causeless, half in jest, half hate. 


Now wake we and remember mighty blows, 
And, fearing no man, wait! 


VICTORIA 


From East to West the circling word has passed, 
Till West is East beside our land-locked blue; 

From East to West the tested chain holds fast, 
The well-forged link rings true! 


CAPE TOWN 


Hail! Snatched and bartered oft from hand to hand, 
I dream my dream, by rock and heath and pine, 

Of Empire to the northward. Ay, one land 

From Lion’s Head to Line! 


MELBOURNE 


Greeting! Nor fear nor favour won us place, 


Got between greed of gold and dread of drouth, 
Loud-voiced and reckless as the wild tide-race 
That whips our harbour-mouth! 


SYDNEY 


Greeting! My birth-stain have I turned to good; 
Forcing strong wills perverse to steadfastness: 

The first flush of the tropics in my blood, 

And at my feet Success! 


BRISBANE 


The northern stirp beneath the southern skies — 
I build a Nation for an Empire’s need, 

Suffer a little, and my land shall rise, 

Queen over lands indeed! 


HOBART 


Man’s love first found me; man’s hate made me Hell; 


For my babes’ sake I cleansed those infamies. 
Earnest for leave to live and labour well, 
God flung me peace and ease. 


AUCKLAND 


Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart — 
On us, on us the unswerving season smiles, 
Who wonder ‘mid our fern why men depart 
To seek the Happy Isles! 


The Song of the Dead 


Hear now the Song of the Dead — in the North by the torn berg-edges — 
They that look still to the Pole, asleep by their hide-stripped sledges. 

Song of the Dead in the South — in the sun by their skeleton horses, 

Where the warrigal whimpers and bays through the dust of the sere river- 
courses. 


Song of the Dead in the East — in the heat-rotted jungle-hollows, 
Where the dog-ape barks in the kloof — in the brake of the buffalo-wallows. 


Song of the Dead in the West in the Barrens, the pass that betrayed them, 
Where the wolverine tumbles their packs from the camp and the grave- 
rnound they made them; 

Hear now the Song of the Dead! 


I 
We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled town; 
We yearned beyond the sky-line where the strange roads go down. 
Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need, 
Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 
As the deer breaks — as the steer breaks — from the herd where they 
graze, 
In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 
Then the wood failed — then the food failed — then the last water dried. 
In the faith of little children we lay down and died. 
On the sand-drift — on the veldt-side — in the fern-scrub we lay, 
That our sons might follow after by the bones on the way. 
Follow after-follow after! We have watered the root, 
And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit! 
Follow after — we are waiting, by the trails that we lost, 
For the sounds of many footsteps, for the tread of a host. 
Follow after-follow after — for the harvest is sown: 
By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your own! 


When Drake went down to the Horn 


And England was crowned thereby, 
‘Twixt seas unsailed and shores unhailed 

Our Lodge — our Lodge was born 

(And England was crowned thereby!) 


Which never shall close again 
By day nor yet by night, 

While man shall take his ife to stake 
At risk of shoal or main 
(By day nor yet by night) 


But standeth even so 
As now we witness here, 

While men depart, of joyful heart, 
Adventure for to know 
(As now bear witness here!) 


II 
We have fed our sea for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed, 
Tbough there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead: 
We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 


There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 
But lifts a keel we manned; 

There’s never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand — 

But slinks our dead on the sands forlore, 
From the Ducies to the Swin. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid it in! 


We must feed our sea for a thousand years, 
For that is our doom and pride, 
As it was when they sailed with the Golden Hind, 
Or tbe wreck that struck last tide — 
Or the wreck that lies on the spouting reef 
Where the ghastly blue-lights flare 
If blood be tbe price of admiralty, 
If blood be tbe price of admiralty, 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ bought it fair! 


Song of Diego Valdez 


1902 
The God of Fair Beginnings 
Hath prospered here my hand — 
The cargoes of my lading, 
And the keels of my command. 
For out of many ventures 
That sailed with hope as high, 
My own have made the better trade, 
And Admiral am I. 


To me my King’s much honour, 
To me my people’s love — 
To me the pride of Princes 
And power all pride above; 
To me the shouting cities, 
To me the mob’s refrain: — 
“Who knows not noble Valdez 
“Hath never heard of Spain.” 


But I remember comrades — 
Old playmates on new seas — 

Whenas we traded orpiment 
Among the savages — 

A thousand leagues to south’ ard 
And thirty years removed — 

They knew nor noble Valdez, 
But me they knew and loved. 


Then they that found good liquor, 
They drank it not alone, 

And they that found fair plunder, 
They told us every one, 

About our chosen islands 
Or secret shoals between, 

When, weary from far voyage, 


We gathered to careen. 


There burned our breaming-fagots 
All pale along the shore: 

There rose our worn pavilions — 
A sail above an oar: 

As flashed each yeaming anchor 
Through mellow seas afire, 

So swift our careless captains 
Rowed each to his desire. 


Where lay our loosened harness? 
Where turned our naked feet? 
Whose tavern ‘mid the palm-trees? 
What quenchings of what heat? 
Oh, fountain in the desert! 
Oh, cistern in the waste! 
Oh, bread we ate in secret! 
Oh, cup we spilled in haste! 


The youth new-taught of longing, 
The widow curbed and wan, 

The goodwife proud at season, 
And the maid aware of man — 

All souls unslaked, consuming, 
Defrauded in delays, 

Desire not more their quittance 
Than I those forfeit days! 


I dreamed to wait my pleasure 
Unchanged my spring would bide: 
Wherefore, to wait my pleasure, 
I put my spring aside 
Till, first in face of Fortune, 
And last in mazed disdain, 
I made Diego Valdez 
High Admiral of Spain. 


Then walked no wind ‘neath Heaven 
Nor surge that did not aid — 
I dared extreme occasion, 
Nor ever one betrayed. 
They wrought a deeper treason — 
(Led seas that served my needs!) 
They sold Diego Valdez 
To bondage of great deeds. 


The tempest flung me seaward, 
And pinned and bade me hold 

The course I might not alter — 

And men esteemed me bold! 

The calms embayed my quarry, 
The fog-wreath sealed his eyes; 

The dawn-wind brought my topsails — 
And men esteemed me wise! 


Yet, ‘spite my tyrant triumphs, 
Bewildered, dispossessed — 
My dream held I beore me 
My vision of my rest; 
But, crowned by Fleet and People, 
And bound by King and Pope — 
Stands here Diego Valdez 
To rob me of my hope. 


No prayer of mine shall move him. 
No word of his set free 
The Lord of Sixty Pennants 
And the Steward of the Sea. 
His will can loose ten thousand 
To seek their loves again — 
But not Diego Valdez, 
High Admiral of Spain. 


There walks no wind ‘neath Heaven 
Nor wave that shall restore 


The old careening riot 

And the clamorous, crowded shore — 
The fountain in the desert, 

The cistern in the waste, 
The bread we ate in secret, 

The cup we spilled in haste. 


Now call I to my Captains — 
For council fly the sign — 
Now leap their zealous galleys, 
Twelve-oared, across the brine. 
To me the straiter prison, 
To me the heavier chain — 
To me Diego Valdez, 
High Admiral of Spain! 


Song of the Dynamo 


How do I know what Order brings 

Me into being? 

I only know, if you do certain things, 

I must become your Hearing and your Seeing; 

Also your Strength, to make great wheels go round, 
And save your sons from toil, while I am bound! 


What do I care how you dispose 

The Powers that move me? 

I only know that I am one with those 

True Powers which rend the firmament above me, 
And, harrying earth, would save me at the last- 
But that your coward foresight holds me fast! 


A Song of the English 


Fair is our lot — O goodly is our heritage! 

(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirth!) 

For the Lord our God Most High 

He hath made the deep as dry, 

He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the Earth! 


Yea, though we sinned — and our rulers went from righteousness — 
Deep in all dishonour though we stained our garments’ hem. 

Oh be ye not dismayed, 

Though we stumbled and we strayed, 

We were led by evil counsellors — the Lord shall deal with them! 


Hold ye the Faith — the Faith our Fathers seal]\ed us; 
Whoring not with visions — overwise and overstale. 

Except ye pay the Lord 

Single heart and single sword, 

Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble-tale! 


Keep ye the Law — be swift in all obedience — 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 

Make ye sure to each his own 

That he reap where he hath sown; 

By the peace among Our peoples let men know we serve the Lord! 


Hear now a song — a song of broken interludes — 
A song of little cunning; of a singer nothing worth. 

Through the naked words and mean 

May ye see the truth between 
As the singer knew and touched it in the ends of all the Earth! 


Song of the Fifth River 
“The Treasure and the Low” — Puck of Pook’s Hills. 


Where first by Eden Tree 
The Four Great Rivers ran, 
To each was appointed a Man 
Her Prince and Ruler to be. 


But after this was ordained 
(The ancient legends’ tell), 
There came dark Israel, 

For whom no River remained. 


Then He Whom the Rivers obey 

Said to him: “Fling on the ground 

A handful of yellow clay, 

And a Fifth Great River shall run, 
Mightier than these Four, 

In secret the Earth around; 

And Her secret evermore, 

Shall be shown to thee and thy Race.” 


So it was said and done. 

And, deep in the veins of Earth, 
And, fed by a thousand springs 

That comfort the market-place, 

Or sap the power of King, 

The Fifth Great River had birth, 
Even as it was foretold — 

The Secret River of Gold! 


And Israel laid down 

His sceptre and his crown, 

To brood on that River bank 
Where the waters flashed and sank 


And burrowed in earth and fell 
And bided a season below, 

For reason that none might know, 
Save only Israel 


He is Lord of the Last — 

The Fifth, most wonderful, Flood. 
He hears Her thunder past 

And Her Song is in his blood. 

He can foresay: “She will fall,” 
For he knows which fountain dries 
Behind which desert-belt 

A thousand leagues to the South. 


He can foresay: “She will rise.” 

He knows what far snows melt 
Along what mountain-wall 

A thousand leagues to the North, 

He snuffs the coming drouth 

As he snuffs the coming rain, 

He knows what each will bring forth, 
And turns it to his gain. 


A Ruler without a Throne, 

A Prince without a Sword, 
Israel follows his quest. 

In every land a guest, 

Of many lands a lord, 

In no land King is he. 

But the Fifth Great River keeps 
The secret of Her deeps 

For Israel alone, 

As it was ordered to be. 


A Song of French Roads 


1923 

“The National Roads of France are numbered 
throughout, and carry their numbers upon each 
kilometre stone. By following these indications, 
comprehensible even to strangers, the tourist 
can see at a glance if he is on the correct road. 
For example, Route Nationale No. 20 conducts 
from Paris to the Spanish frontier at Bourg- 
Madame, in the Eastern Pyrenees; and No. 10 
to the same frontier at Hendaye, on the Bay of 
Biscay: “-GUIDE BOOK. 


Now praise the Gods of Time and Chance 
That bring a heart’s desire, 

And lay the joyous roads of France 

Once more beneath the tyre- 

So numbered by Napoleon, 

The veriest ass can spy 

How Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Sixteen hath fed our fighting-line 

From Dunkirk to Peronne, 

And Thirty-nine and Twenty-nine 

Can show where it has gone, 

Which slant through Arras and Bapaume, 
And join outside Cambrai, 

While Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


The crops and houses spring once more 
Where Thirty-seven ran, 

And even ghostly Forty-four 

Is all restored to man. 

Oh, swift as shell-hole poppies pass 


The blurring years go by, 
And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


And you desire that sheeted snow 
Where chill Mont Louis stands? 

And we the rounder gales that blow 
Full-lunged across the Landes- 

So you will use the Orleans Gate, 
While we slip through Versailles; 
Since Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Sou’-West by South-and South by West- 
On every vine appear 

Those four first cautious leaves that test 
The temper of the year; 

The dust is white at Angouleme, 

The sun is warm at Blaye; 

And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Broad and unbridled, mile on mile, 

The highway drops her line 

Past Langon down that grey-walled aisle 
Of resin-scented pine; 

And ninety to the lawless hour 

The kilometres fly- 

What was your pace to Bourg-Madame? 
We sauntered to Hendaye. 


Now Fontarabia marks our goal, 
And Bidassoa shows, 

At issue with each whispering shoal 
In violet, pearl and rose, 

Ere crimson over ocean’s edge 

The sunset banners die... 
Yes-Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 


But Ten is for Hendaye! 


Oh, praise the Gods of Time and Chance 
That ease the long control 

And bring the glorious soul of France 
Once more to cheer our soul 

With beauty, change and valiancy 

Of sun and soil and sky, 

Where Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


Song of the Galley-Slaves 


“The Finest Story in the World” 
— Many Inventions 


We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails 
were low. 
Will you never let us go? 
We ate bread and onions when you took towns, or ran aboard 
quickly when you were beaten back by the foe. 
The Captains walked up and down the deck in fair weather sing- 
ing songs, but we were below. 
We fainted with our chins on the oars and you did not see that 
we were idle, for we still swung to and fro. 
Will you never let us go? 
The solt made the oar-hands like shark-skin; our knees were 
cut to the bone with salt-cracks; our hair was stuck to 
our foreheads; and our lips were cut to the gums, and you 
whipped us because we could not row. 
Will you never let us go? 
But, in a little time, we shall run out of the port-holes as the water 
runs along the oar-blade, and though you tell the others 
to row after us you will never catch us till you catch the 
oar-thresh and tie up the winds in the belly of the sail. 
Aho! 
Will you never let us go? 


A Song of Kabir 


Oh, light was the world that he weighed in his hands! 
Oh, heavy the tale of his fiefs and his lands! 

He has gone from the guddee and put on the shroud, 
And departed in guise of bairagi avowed! 


Now the white road to Delhi is mat for his feet. 
The sal and the kikar must guard him from heat. 
His home is the camp, and waste, and the crowd — 
He is seeking the Way as bairagi avowed! 


He has looked upon Man, and his eyeballs are clear — 
(There was One; there is One, and but One, saith Kabir); 
The Red Mist of Doing has thinned to a cloud — 

He has taken the Path for bairagi avowed! 


To learn and discern of his brother the clod, 

Of his brother the brute, and his brother the God, 
He has gone from the council and put on the shroud 
(“Can ye hear?” saith Kabir), a bairagi avowed! 


bairagi 
— Wandering holy man. 
kikar — Wayside trees. 


The Song of the Little Hunter 


“The King Ankus” — The Second Jungle Book 


Ere Mor the Peacock flutters, ere the Monkey People cry, 
Ere Chil the Kite swoops down a furlong sheer, 

Through the Jungle very softly flits a shadow and a sigh — 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear! 

Very softly down the glade runs a waiting, watching shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens far and near. 

And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now — 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear! 


Ere the moon has climbed the mountain, ere the rocks are ribbed with light, 
When the downward-dipping trails are dank and drear, 

Comes a breathing hard behind thee — snuffle-snuffle through the night — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter it is Fear, 

On thy knees and draw the bow; bid the shrilling arrow go; 
In the empty, mocking thicket plunge the spear! 

But thy hands are loosed and weak, and the blood has left thy cheek — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear! 


When the heat-cloud sucks the tempest, when the slivered pine-trees fall, 
When the blinding, blaring rain-squalls lash and veer, 

Through the war-gongs of the thunder rings a voice more loud than all — 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear! 

Now the spates are banked and deep; now the footless boulders leap — 
Now the lightning shows each littlest leaf — rib clear — 

But thy throat is shut and dried, and thy heart against thy side 
Hammers: Fear, O Little Hunter — this is Fear! 


Song of the Men’s Side 


Neolithic 
“The Knife and the Naked Chalk” 
— Rewards and Fairies 
Once we feared The Beast — when he followed us we ran, 
Ran very fast though we knew 
It was not right that The Beast should master Man; 
But what could we Flint-workers do? 
The Beast only grinned at our spears round his ears — 
Grinned at the hammers that we made; 
But now we will hunt him for the life with the Knife — 
And this is the Buyer of the Blade! 


Room for his shadow on the grass — let it pass! 
To left and right-stand clear! 

This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great god Tyr! 


Tyr thought hard till he hammered our a plan, 
For he knew it was not right 

(And it is not right) that The Beast should master Man; 
So he went to the Children of the Night. 

He begged a Magic Knife of their make for our sake. 
When he begged for the Knife they said: 

“The price of the Knife you would buy is an eye!” 
And that was the price he paid. 


Tell it to the Barrows of the Dead — run ahead! 
Shout it so the Women’s Side can hear! 

This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great god Tyr! 


Our women and our little ones may walk on the Chalk, 
As far as we can see them and beyond, 
We shall not be anxious for our sheep when we keep 


Tally at the shearing-pond. 

We can eat with both our elbows on our knees, if we please, 
We can sleep after meals in the sun, 

For Shepherd-of-the-Twilight is dismayed at the Blade, 
Feet-in-the-Night have run! 

Dog-without-a-Master goes away (Hai, Tyr, aie!), 
Devil-in-the-Dusk has run! 


Then: 
Room for his shadow on the grass-let it pass! 
To left and to right — stand clear! 
This is the Buyer of the Blade — be afraid! 
This is the great god Tyr! 


The Song of the Old Guard 


Army Reform-.After Boer war “The Army of a Dream”-Traffics and 
Discoveries. 
Know this, my brethren, Heaven is clear 
And all the clouds are gone — 
The Proper Sort shall flourish now, 
Good times are coming on” — 
The evil that was threatened late 
To all of our degree 
Hath passed in discord and debate, 
And,Hey then up go we! 


A common people strove in vain 
To shame us unto toil, 

But they are spent and we remain, 
And we shall share the spoil 

According to our several needs 
As Beauty shall decree, 

As Age ordains or Birth concedes, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


And they that with accursed zeal 
Our Service would amend, 

Shall own the odds and come to heel 
Ere worse befall their end: 

For though no naked word be wrote 
Yet plainly shall they see 

What pinneth Orders on their coat, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Our doorways that, in time of fear, 
We opened overwide 

Shall softly close from year to year 
Till all be purified; 

For though no fluttering fan be heard 
Nor chaff be seen to flee — 


The Lord shall winnow the Lord’s Preferred — 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Our altars which the heathen brake 
Shall rankly smoke anew, 

And anise, mint and cummin take 
Their dread and sovereign due, 

Whereby the buttons of our trade 
Shall soon restored be 

With curious work in gilt and braid, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


Then come, my brethren, and prepare 
The candlesticks and bells, 

The scarlet, brass, and badger’s hair 
Wherein our Honour dwells, 

And straitly fence and strictly keep 
The Ark’s integrity 

Till Armageddon break our sleep . . . 
And, Hey then go we! 


Song of the Red War-Boat 


(A.D. 683 ) 
“The Conversion of St. Wilfrid” — Rewards and Fairies 


Shove off from the wharf-edge! Steady! 
Watch for a smooth! Give way! 

If she feels the lop already 

She’ll stand on her head in the bay. 

It’s ebb — it’s dusk — it’s blowing — 
The shoals are a mile of white, 

But (snatch her along! ) we’re going 
To find our master to-night. 


For we hold that in all disaster 

Of shipwreck, storm, or sword, 

A Man must stand by his Master 
When once he has pledged his word. 


Raging seas have we rowed in 

But we seldom saw them thus, 

Our master is angry with Odin — 
Odin is angry with us! 

Heavy odds have we taken, 

But never before such odds. 

The Gods know they are forsaken. 
We must risk the wrath of the Gods! 


Over the crest she flies from, 
Into its hollow she drops, 
Cringes and clears her eyes from 
The wind-torn breaker-tops, 

Ere out on the shrieking shoulder 
Of a hill-high surge she drives. 
Meet her! Meet her and hold her! 
Pull for your scoundrel lives! 


The thunder below and clamor 

The harm that they mean to do! 
There goes Thor’s own Hammer 
Cracking the dark in two! 

Close! But the blow has missed her, 
Here comes the wind of the blow! 
Row or the squall’ I] twist her 
Broadside on to it! — Row! 


Heark’ee, Thor of the Thunder! 

We are not here for a jest — 

For wager, warfare, or plunder, 

Or to put your power to test. 

This work is none of our wishing — 

We would house at home if we might — 
But our master is wrecked out fishing. 
We go to find him to-night. 


For we hold that in all disaster — 
As the Gods Themselves have said — 
A Man must stand by his Master 

Till one of the two is dead. 


That is our way of thinking, 

Now you can do as you will, 

While we try to save her from sinking 
And hold her head to it still. 

Bale her and keep her moving, 


Or she’ Il break her back in the trough. . . . 


Who said the weather’s improving, 
Or the swells are taking off? 


Sodden, and chafed and aching, 

Gone in the loins and knees — 

No matter — the day is breaking, 

And there’s far less weight to the seas! 


Up mast, and finish baling — 
In oar, and out with mead — 


The rest will be two-reef sailing. . . . 


That was a night indeed! 


But we hold it in all disaster 

(And faith, we have found it true!) 
If only you stand by your Master, 
The Gods will stand by you! 


The Song of Seven Cities 
“The Vortex” — A Diversity of Creatures 


I was Lord of Cities very sumptuously builded. 

Seven roaring Cities paid me tribute from far. 

Ivory their outposts were — the guardrooms of them gilded, 
And garrisoned with Amazons invincible in war. 


All the world went softly when it walked before my Cities — 
Neither King nor Army vexed my peoples at their toil. 

Never horse nor chariot irked or overbore my Cities. 

Never Mob nor Ruler questioned whence they drew their spoil. 


Banded, mailed and arrogant from sunrise unto sunset, 

Singing while they sacked it, they possessed the land at large. 
Yet when men would rob them, they resisted, they made onset 
And pierced the smoke of battle with a thousand-sabred charge. 


So they warred and trafficked only yesterday, my Cities. 
To-day there is no mark or mound of where my Cities stood. 
For the River rose at midnight and it washed away my Cities. 
They are evened with Atlantis and the towns before the Flood. 


Rain on rain-gorged channels raised the -water-levels round them, 
Freshet backed on freshet swelled and swept their world from 
sight; 
Till the emboldened floods linked arms and, flashing forward, 
droned them — 
Drowned my Seven Cities and their peoples in one night! 


Low among the alders lie their derelict foundations, 

The beams wherein they trusted and the plinths whereon they 
built — 

My rulers and their treasure and their unborn populations, 

Dead, destroyed, aborted, and defiled with mud and silt! 


The Daughters of the Palace whom they cherished in my Cities, 
My silver-tongued Princesses, and the promise of their May — 
Their bridegrooms of the June-tide-all have perished in my 
Cities, 
With the harsh envenomed virgins that can neither love nor play. 


I was Lord of Cities — I will build anew my Cities, 

Seven set on rocks, above the wrath of any flood. 

Nor will I rest from search till I have filled anew my Cities 
With peoples undefeated of the dark, enduring blood. 


To the sound of trumpets shall their seed restore my Cities, 
Wealthy and well-weaponed, that once more may I behold 
All the world go softly when it walks before my Cities, 
And the horses and the chariots fleeing from them as of old! 


Songs of Seventy Horses 


“The Miracle of Saint Jubanus” 

From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 

Once again the Steamer at Calais — the tackles 

Easing the car-trays on to the quay. Release her! 

Sign-refill, and let me away with my horses. 

(Seventy Thundering Horses!) 

Slow through the traffic, my horses! It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the throat-closing brick-fields by Lille, or her paves 
Endlessly ending in rain between beet and tobacco; 

Or that wind we shave by — the brutal North-Easter, 
Rasping the newly dunged Somme. 

(Into your collars, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the dappled Argonne, the cloud-shadows packing 
Either horizon with ghosts; or exquisite, carven 

Villages hewn from the cliff, the torrents behind them 

Feeding their never-quenched lights. 

(Look to your footing, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether that gale where Biscay jammed in the corner 

Herds and heads her seas at the Landes, but defeated 

Bellowing smokes along Spain, till the uttermost headlands 
Make themselves dance in the mist. 

(Breathe-breathe deeply, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the broken, honey-hued, honey-combed limestone, 
Cream under white-hot sun; the rosemary bee-bloom 
Sleepily noisy at noon and, somewhere to Southward, 
Sleepily noisy, the Sea. 

(Yes it is warm here, my horses!) It is enough — it is France! 


Whether the Massif in Spring, the multiplied lacets 
Hampered by slips or drifts; the gentians, under 


Turbaned snow, pushing up the heavens of Summer 
Though the stark moors lie black. 
(Neigh through the icicled tunnels: — “It is enough — it is France!”) 


The Song of the Sons 


One from the ends of the earth — gifts at an open door — 

Treason has much, but we, Mother, thy sons have more! 

From the whine of a dying man, from the snarl of a wolf-pack freed, 
Turn, and the world is thine. Mother, be proud of thy seed! 

Count, are we feeble or few? Hear, is our speech so rude? 

Look, are we poor in the land? Judge, are we men of The Blood? 


Those that have stayed at thy knees, Mother, go call them in — 
We that were bred overseas wait and would speak with our kin. 
Not in the dark do we fight — haggle and flout and gibe; 
Selling our love for a price, loaning our hearts for a bribe. 

Gifts have we only to-day — Love without promise or fee — 
Hear, for thy children speak, from the uttermost parts of the sea! 


A Song of Travel 


Canadian 
Where’s the lamp that Hero lit 
Once to call Leander home? 
Equal Time hath shovelled it 
‘Neath the wrack of Greece and Rome. 
Neither wait we any more 
That worn sail which Argo bore. 


Dust and dust of ashes close 
All the Vestal Virgin’s care; 
And the oldest altar shows 
But an older darkness there. 
Age-encamped Oblivion 
Tenteth every light that shone. 


Yet shall we, for Suns that die, 
Wall our wanderings from desire? 

Or, because the Moon is high, 
Scorn to use a nearer fire? 

Lest some envious Pharaoh stir, 

Make our lives our sepulcher? 


Nay! Though Time with petty Fate 
Prison us and Emperors, 
By our Arts do we create 
That which Time himself devours — 
Such machines as well may run 
‘Gainst the Horses of the Sun. 


When we would a new abode, 
Space, our tyrant King no more, 

Lays the long lance of the road 
At our feet and flees before, 

Breathless, ere we overwhelm, 


To submit a further realm! 


A Song of the White Men 
1899 


Now, this is the cup the White Men drink 
When they go to right a wrong, 

And that is the cup of the old world’s hate — 
Cruel and strained and strong. 

We have drunk that cup — and a bitter, bitter cup — 
And tossed the dregs away. 

But well for the world when the White Men drink 
To the dawn of the White Man’s day! 


Now, this is the road that the White Men tread 
When they go to clean a land — 

Iron underfoot and levin overhead 
And the deep on either hand. 

We have trod that road — and a wet and windy road — 
Our chosen star for guide. 

Oh, well for the world when the White Men tread 
Their highway side by side! 


Now, this is the faith that the White Men hold — 
When they build their homes afar — 

“Freedom for ourselves and freedom for our sons 
And, failing freedom, War.” 

We have proved our faith — bear witness to our faith, 
Dear souls of freemen slain! 

Oh, well for the world when the White Men join 
To prove their faith again! 


Song of the Wise Children 


1902 

When the darkened Fifties dip to the North, 
And frost and the fog divide the air, 

And the day is dead at his breaking-forth, 
Sirs, it is bitter beneath the Bear! 


Far to Southward they wheel and glance, 
The million molten spears of morn — 
The spears of our deliverance 
That shine on the house where we were born. 


Flying-fish about our bows, 
Flying sea-fires in our wake: 

This is the road to our Father’s House, 
Whither we go for our souls’ sake! 


We have forfeited our birthright, 
We have forsaken all things meet; 
We have forgotten the look of light, 
We have forgotten the scent of heart. 


They that walk with shaded brows, 
Year by year in a shining land, 

They be men of our Father’s House, 
They shall receive us and understand. 


We shall go back by the boltless doors, 
To the life unaltered our childhood knew — 
To the naked feet on the cool, dark floors, 
And the high-ceiled rooms that the Trade blows through: 


To the trumpet-flowers and the moon beyond, 
And the tree-toad’s chorus drowning all — 
And the lisp of the split banana-frond 


That talked us to sleep when we were small. 


The wayside magic, the threshold spells, 
Shall soon undo what the North has done — 
Because of the sights and the sounds and the smells 
That ran with our youth in the eye of the sun. 


And Earth accepting shall ask no vows, 

Nor the Sea our love, nor our lover the Sky. 
When we return to our Father’s House 

Only the English shall wonder why! 


The Song of the Women 


How shall she know the worship we would do her? 
The walls are high, and she is very far. 
How shall the woman’s message reach unto her 
Above the tumult of the packed bazaar? 
Free wind of March, against the lattice blowing, 
Bear thou our thanks, lest she depart unknowing. 


Go forth across the fields we may not roam in, 
Go forth beyond the trees that rim the city, 
To whatsoe’er fair place she hath her home in, 
Who dowered us with walth of love and pity. 
Out of our shadow pass, and seek her singing — 
“T have no gifts but Love alone for bringing.” 


Say that we be a feeble folk who greet her, 
But old in grief, and very wise in tears; 
Say that we, being desolate, entreat her 
That she forget us not in after years; 
For we have seen the light, and it were grievous 
To dim that dawning if our lady leave us. 


By life that ebbed with none to stanch the failing 
By Love’s sad harvest garnered in the spring, 
When Love in ignorance wept unavailing 
O’er young buds dead before their blossoming; 
By all the grey owl watched, the pale moon viewed, 
In past grim years, declare our gratitude! 


By hands uplifted to the Gods that heard not, 
By fits that found no favor in their sight, 
By faces bent above the babe that stirred not, 
By nameless horrors of the stifling night; 
By ills foredone, by peace her toils discover, 
Bid Earth be good beneath and Heaven above her! 


If she have sent her servants in our pain 
If she have fought with Death and dulled his sword; 
If she have given back our sick again. 
And to the breast the wakling lips restored, 
Is it a little thing that she has wrought? 
Then Life and Death and Motherhood be nought. 


Go forth, O wind, our message on thy wings, 
And they shall hear thee pass and bid thee speed, 
In reed-roofed hut, or white-walled home of kings, 
Who have been helpen by ther in their need. 
All spring shall give thee fragrance, and the wheat 
Shall be a tasselled floorcloth to thy feet. 


Haste, for our hearts are with thee, take no rest! 
Loud-voiced ambassador, from sea to sea 
Proclaim the blessing, mainfold, confessed. 
Of those in darkness by her hand set free. 
Then very softly to her presence move, 
And whisper: “Lady, lo, they know and love!” 


The Songs of the Lathes 


1918 
Being the Words of the Tune Hummed at Her Lathe by Mrs. L. Embsay, 
Widow 


The fans and the beltings they roar round me. 

The power is shaking the floor round me 

Till the lathes pick up their duty and the midnight-shift takes over. 
It is good for me to be here! 


Guns in Flanders — Flanders guns! 
(I had a man that worked ‘em once!) 
Shells for guns in Flanders, Flanders! 
Shells for guns in Flanders, Flanders! 
Shells for guns in Flanders! Feeds the guns! 


The cranes and the carriers they boom over me, 

The bays and the galleries they loom over me, 

With their quarter-mile of pillars growing little in the distance — 
It is good for me to be here! 


The Zeppelins and Gothas they raid over us. 

Our lights give warning, and fade over us. 

(Seven thousand women keeping quiet in the darkness!) 
Oh, it’s good for me to be here. 


The roofs and the buildings they grow round me, 

Eating up the fields I used to know round me; 

And the shed that I began in is a sub-inspector’s office — 
So long have I been here! 


I’ve seen six hundred mornings make our lamps grow dim, 

Through the bit that isn’t painted round our sky-light rim, 

And the sunshine through the window slope according to the seasons, 
Twice since I’ve been here. 


The trains on the sidings they call to us 

With the hundred thousand blanks that they haul to us; 

And we send ‘em what we’ve finished, and they take it where it’s wanted, 
For that is why we are here! 


Man’s hate passes as his love will pass. 

God made Woman what she always was. 

Them that bear the burden they will never grant forgiveness 
So long as they are here! 


Once I was a woman, but that’s by with me. 

All I loved and looked for, it must die with me; 

But the Lord has left me over for a servant of the Judgment, 
And I serve His Judgments here! 


Guns in Flanders — Flanders guns! 
(I had a son that worked ‘em once!) 
Shells for guns in Flanders, Flanders! 
Shells for guns in Flanders, Flanders! 
Shells for guns in Flanders! Feeds the guns! 


A Song to Mithras 


Hymn of the XXX Legion: circa A.D. 350 

“On the Great Wall” - Puck of Pook’s Hill 

Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall! 
“Rome is above the Nations, but thou art over all!” 

Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched away, 
Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day! 


Mithras, God of the Noontide, the heather swims in the heat. 
Our helmets scorch our foreheads, our sandals burn our feet. 
Now in the ungirt hour — now lest we blink and drowse, 
Mithras, also a soldier, keep us true to our vows! 


Mithras, God of the Sunset, low on the Western main — 
Thou descending immortal, immortal to rise again! 

Now when the watch is ended, now when the wine is drawn, 
Mithras, also a soldier, keep us pure till the dawn! 


Mithras, God of the Midnight, here where the great Bull dies, 
Look on Thy children in darkness. Oh, take our sacrifice! 
Many roads Thou hast fashioned — all of them lead to Light! 
Mithras, also a soldier, teach us to die aright. 


The Sons of Martha 


The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have inherited that good part; 

But the Sons of Martha favour their Mother of the careful soul and the 
troubled heart. 

And because she lost her temper once, and because she was rude to the 
Lord her Guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons, world without end, reprieve, or rest. 


It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and cushion the shock. 

It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care that the switches lock. 

It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their care to embark and 
entrain, 

Tally, transport, and deliver duly the Sons of Mary by land and main. 


They say to mountains, “Be ye removed.” They say to the lesser floods, “Be 
dry.” 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved — they are not afraid of that which 
is high. 

Then do the hill-tops shake to the summit — then is the bed of the deep laid 
bare, 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly sleeping and unaware. 


They finger death at their gloves’ end where they piece and repiece the 
living wires. 

He rears against the gates they tend: they feed him hungry behind their 
fires. 

Early at dawn, ere men see clear, they stumble into his terrible stall, 

And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad and turn him till evenfall. 


To these from birth is Belief forbidden; from these till death is Relief afar. 
They are concerned with matters hidden — under the earthline their altars 
are — 

The secret fountains to follow up, waters withdrawn to restore to the mouth, 
And gather the floods as in a cup, and pour them again at a city’s drouth. 


They do not preach that their God will rouse them a little before the nuts 
work loose. 

They do not teach that His Pity allows them to drop their job when they 
dam’-well choose. 

As in the thronged and the lighted ways, so in the dark and the desert they 
stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days that their brethren’s days may be long in 
the land. 


Raise ye the stone or cleave the wood to make a path more fair or flat — 
Lo, it is black already with blood some Son of Martha spilled for that! 
Not as a ladder from earth to Heaven, not as a witness to any creed, 

But simple service simply given to his own kind in their common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed — they know the Angels are 
on their side. 

They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for them are the Mercies 
multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet — they hear the World — they see how truly the 
Promise runs. 

They have cast their burden upon the Lord, and — the Lord He lays it on 
Martha’s Sons! 


South Africa 


1903 


Lived a woman wonderful, 
(May the Lord amend her!) 
Neither simple, kind, nor true, 
But her Pagan beauty drew 
Christian gentlemen a few 

Hotly to attend her. 


Christian gentlemen a few 
From Berwick unto Dover; 

For she was South Africa, 

Ana she was South Africa, 

She was Our South Africa, 
Africa all over! 


Half her land was dead with drouth, 
Half was red with battle; 
She was fenced with fire and sword 
Plague on pestilence outpoured, 
Locusts on the greening sward 
And murrain on the cattle! 


True, ah true, and overtrue. 
That is why we love her! 

For she is South Africa, 

And she is South Africa, 

She is Our South Africa, 
Africa all over! 


Bitter hard her lovers toild, 
Scandalous their paymen, — 

Food forgot on trains derailed; 

Cattle — dung where fuel failed; 


Water where the mules had staled; 
And sackcloth for their raiment! 


So she filled their mouths with dust 
And their bones with fever; 
Greeted them with cruel lies; 
Treated them despiteful-wise; 
Meted them calamities 
Till they vowed to leave her! 


They took ship and they took sail, 
Raging, from her borders — 

In a little, none the less, 

They forgat their sore duresse; 

They forgave her waywardness 
And returned for orders! 


They esteemed her favour more 
Than a Throne’s foundation. 

For the glory of her face 

Bade farewell to breed and race — 

Yea, and made their burial-place 
Altar of a Nation! 


Wherefore, being bought by blood, 
And by blood restored 

To the arms that nearly lost, 

She, because of all she cost, 

Stands, a very woman, most 
Perfect and adored! 


On your feet, and let them know 
This is why we love her! 

For she is South Africa, 

She is Our South Africa, 

Is Our Own South Africa, 
Africa all over! 


The Spies’ March 


1913 


(“The outbreak is in full swing and our death-rate would sicken Napoleon. . 
.. Dr. M — died last week, and C — on Monday, but some more medicines 
are coming. . . . We don’t seem to be able to check it at all. . . . Villages 
panicking badly. . . . In some places not a living soul. . . . But at any rate the 
experience gained may come in useful, so I am keeping my notes written up 
to date in case of accidents. . . . Death is queer chap to live with for steady 
company.” — Extract from a private letter from Manchuria.) 
There are not leaders to lead us to honour, and yet without leaders we sally, 
Each man reporting for duty alone, out of sight, out of reach, of his fellow. 
There are no bugles to call the battalions, and yet without bugle we rally 
From the ends of the earth to the ends of the earth, to follow the Standard of 
Yellow! 

Fall in! O fall in! O fall in! 


Not where the squadrons mass, 
Not where the bayonets shine, 
Not where the big shell shout as they pass 
Over the firing-line; 
Not where the wounded are, 
Not where the nations die, 
Killed in the cleanly game of war — 
That is no place for a spy! 
O Princes, Thrones and Powers, your work is less than ours — 
Here is no place for a spy! 


Trained to another use, 
We march with colours furled, 
Only concerned when Death breaks loose 
On a front of half a world. 
Only for General Death 
The Yellow Flag may fly, 
While we take post beneath — 
That is the place for a spy. 


Where Plague has spread his pinions 
Over Nations and Dominions — 
Then will be work for a spy! 


The dropping shots begin, 
The single funerals pass, 
Our skirmishers run in, 
The corpses dot the grass! 
The howling towns stampede, 
The tainted hamlets die. 
Now it is war indeed — 
Now there is room for a spy! 
O Peoples, Kings and Lands, 
We are waiting your commands — 
What is the work for a spy? 
(Drums) — Fear is upon us, spy! 


“Go where his pickets hide — 
Unmask the shape they take, 
Whether a gnat from the waterside, 
Or a stinging fly in the brake, 
Or filth of the crowded street, 
Or a sick rat limping by, 
Or a smear of spittle dried in the heat — 
That is the work of a spy! 
(Drums) — Death is upon us, spy! 


“What does he next prepare? 
Whence will he move to attack? — 
By water, earth or air? — 
How can we head him back? 
Shall we starve him out if we burn 
Or bury his food-supply? 
Slip through his lines and learn — 
That is work for a spy! 
(Drums) — Get to your business, spy! 


“Does he feint or strike in force? 


Will he charge or ambuscade? 
What is it checks his course? 
Is he beaten or only delayed? 
How long will the lull endure? 
Is he retreating? Why? 
Crawl to his camp and make sure — 
That is the work for a spy! 
(Drums) — Fetch us our answer, spy! 


“Ride with him girth to girth 
Wherever the Pale Horse wheels 
Wait on his councils, ear to earth, 
And say what the dust reveals. 
For the smoke of our torment rolls 
Where the burning thousands lie; 
What do we care for men’s bodies or souls? 
Bring us deliverance, spy!” 


Stellenbosch 


Composite Columns 

The General ‘eard the firin’ on the flank, 

An’ ‘e sent a mounted man to bring ‘im back 

The silly, pushin’ person’s name an’ rank 

‘Oo’d dared to answer Brother Boer’s attack: 

For there might ‘ave been a serious engagement, 

An’ ‘e might ‘ave wasted ‘alf a dozen men; 

So ‘e ordered ‘im to stop ‘is operations round the kopjes, 
An’ ‘e told ‘im off before the Staff at ten! 


And it all goes into laundry, 

But it never comes out in the wash, 

‘Ow we’re sugared about by the old men 
(‘Eavy-sterned amateur old men!) 

That ‘amper an’ ‘inder an’ scold men 
For fear o’ Stellenbosch! 


The General ‘ad “produced a great effect,” 

The General ‘ad the country cleared — almost; 

And the Boers ‘ad us bloomin’ well on toast! 

For we might ‘ave crossed the drift before the twilight, 
Instead o’ sitting down an’ takin’ root; 

But we was not allowed, so the Boojers scooped the crowd, 
To the last survivin’ bandolier an’ boot. 


The General saw the farm’ ouse in ‘is rear, 

With its stoep so nicely shaded from the sun; 

Sez ʻe, “TIl pith my tabernacle ‘ere,” 

An’ ‘e kept us muckin’ round till ‘e ‘ad done. 

For ‘e might ‘ave caught the confluent pneumonia 

>From sleepin’ in his gaiters in a dew; 

So ‘e took a book an’ dozed while the other columns closed, 
And De Wet’s commando out an’ trickled through! 


The General saw the mountain-range ahead, 

With their ‘elios showin’ saucy on the ‘eight, 

So ‘e ‘eld us to the level ground instead, 

An’ telegraphed the Boojers wouldn’t fight. 

For ‘e might ‘ave gone an’ sprayed ‘em with a pompom, 

Or ‘e might ‘ave slung a squadron out to see — 

But ‘e wasn’t takin’ chances in them ‘igh an’ ‘ostile kranzes — 
He was markin’ time to earn a K.C.B. 


The General got ‘is decorations thick 

(The men that backed ‘is lies could not complain), 
The Staff ‘ad D.S.O.’s till we was sick, 

An’ the soldier — ‘ad the work to do again! 

For ‘e might ‘ave known the District was an ‘otbed, 
Instead of ‘andin’ over, upside-down, 

To a man ‘oo ‘ad to fight ‘alf a year to put it right, 
While the General sat an’ slandered ‘im in town! 


An’ it all went into the laundry, 

But it never came out in the wash. 

We were sugared about by the old men 
(Panicky, perishin’ old men) 

That ‘amper an’ ‘inder an’ scold men 
For fear o’ Stellenbosch! 


A St. Helena Lullaby 


“A Priest in Spite of Himself” 


“How far is St. Helena from a little child at play!” 

What makes you want to wander there with all the world 
between. 

Oh, Mother, call your son again or else he’ ll run away. 

(No one thinks of winter when the grass is green!) 


“How far is St. Helena from a fight in Paris street?” 

I haven’t time to answer now — the men are falling fast. 
The guns begin to thunder, and the drums begin to beat. 
(If you take the first step, you will take the last!) 


“How far is St. Helena from the field of Austerlitz?” 

You couldn’t hear me if I told — so loud the cannons roar. 
But not so far for people who are living by their wits. 
(“Gay go up” means “Gay go down” the wide world o’er!) 


“How far is St. Helena from the Emperor of France.” 

I cannot see — I cannot tell — the Crowns they dazzle so. 

The Kings sit down to dinner, and the Queens stand up to 
dance. 

(After open whether you may look for snow!) 


“How far is St. Helena from the Capes of Trafalgar?” 
A longish way — longish way — with ten more to run. 
It’s South across the water underneath a falling star. 
(What you cannot finish you must leave undone!) 


“How fair is St. Helena from the Beresina ice?” 

An ill way — a chill way — the ice begins to crack. 
But not so far for gentlemen who never took advice. 
(When you can’t go forward you must e’en come back!) 


“How far is St. Helena from the field of Waterloo?” 

A near way — a Clear way — the ship will take you soon. 
A pleasant place for gentlemen with little left to do. 
(Morning never tries you till the afternoon!) 


“How far from St. Helena to the Gate of Heaven’s Grace?” 

That no one knows — that no one knows — and no one ever will. 
But fold your hands across your heart and cover up your face, 
And after all your trapesings, child, lie still! 


The Storm Cone 


1932 

This is the midnight-let no star 
Delude us-dawn is very far. 

This is the tempest long foretold- 
Slow to make head but sure to hold 


Stand by! The lull ‘twixt blast and blast 
Signals the storm is near, not past; 

And worse than present jeopardy 

May our forlorn to-morrow be. 


If we have cleared the expectant reef, 
Let no man look for his relief. 

Only the darkness hides the shape 
Of further peril to escape. 


It is decreed that we abide 

The weight of gale against the tide 
And those huge waves the outer main 
Sends in to set us back again. 


They fall and whelm. We strain to hear 
The pulses of her labouring gear, 

Till the deep throb beneath us proves, 
After each shudder and check, she moves! 


She moves, with all save purpose lost, 
To make her offing from the coast; 
But, till she fetches open sea, 

Let no man deem that he is free! 


The Story of Ung 


Once, on a glittering ice-field, ages and ages ago, 

Ung, a maker of pictures, fashioned an image of snow. 
Fashioned the form of a tribesman — gaily he whistled and sung, 
Working the snow with his fingers. Read ye the Story of Ung! 


Pleased was his tribe with that image — came in their hundreds to scan — 
Handled it, smelt it, and grunted: “Verily, this is a man! 

Thus do we carry our lances — thus is a war-belt slung. 

Lo! it is even as we are. Glory and honour to Ung!” 


Later he pictured an aurochs — later he pictured a bear — 
Pictured the sabre-tooth tiger dragging a man to his lair — 
Pictured the mountainous mammoth, hairy, abhorrent, alone — 
Out of the love that he bore them, scribing them clearly on bone. 


Swift came the tribe to behold them, peering and pushing and still — 

Men of the berg-battered beaches, men of the boulder-hatched hill — 
Hunters and fishers and trappers, presently whispering low: 

“Yea, they are like — and it may be — But how does the Picture-man 
know?” 


“Ung — hath he slept with the Aurochs — watched where the Mastodon 
roam? 

Spoke on the ice with the Bow-head — followed the Sabre-tooth home? 
Nay! These are toys of his fancy! If he have cheated us so, 

How is there truth in his image — the man that he fashioned of snow?” 


Wroth was that maker of pictures — hotly he answered the call: 
“Hunters and fishers and trappers, children and fools are ye all! 

Look at the beasts when ye hunt them!” Swift from the tumult he broke, 
Ran to the cave of his father and told him the shame that they spoke. 


And the father of Ung gave answer, that was old and wise in the craft, 
Maker of pictures aforetime, he leaned on his lance and laughed: 


“Tf they could see as thou seest they would do what thou hast done, 
And each man would make him a picture, and — what would become of 
my son? 


“There would be no pelts of the reindeer, flung down at thy cave for a gift, 
Nor dole of the oily timber that comes on the Baltic drift; 

No store of well-drilled needles, nor ouches of amber pale; 

No new-cut tongues of the bison, nor meat of the stranded whale. 


“Thou hast not toiled at the fishing when the sodden trammels freeze, 

Nor worked the war-boats outward through the rush of the rock-staked seas, 
Yet they bring thee fish and plunder — full meal and an easy bed — 

And all for the sake of thy pictures.” And Ung held down his head. 


“Thou hast not stood to the Aurochs when the red snow reeks of the fight; 
Men have no time at the houghing to count his curls aright. 

And the heart of the hairy Mammoth, thou sayest, they do not see, 

Yet they save it whole from the beaches and broil the best for thee. 


“And now do they press to thy pictures, with opened mouth and eye, 

And a little gift in the doorway, and the praise no gift can buy: 

But — sure they have doubted thy pictures, and that is a grievous stain — 
Son that can see so clearly, return them their gifts again!” 


And Ung looked down at his deerskins — their broad shell-tasselled bands 
And Ung drew downward his mitten and looked at his naked hands; 

And he gloved himself and departed, and he heard his father, behind: 

“Son that can see so clearly, rejoice that thy tribe is blind!” 


Straight on the glittering ice-field, by the caves of the lost Dordogne, 
Ung, a maker of pictures, fell to his scribing on bone 

Even to mammoth editions. Gaily he whistled and sung, 

Blessing his tribe for their blindness. Heed ye the Story of Ung! 


The Story of Uriah 


“Now there were two men in one city; the one rich, and the other poor.” 


Jack Barrett went to Quetta 

Because they told him to. 
He left his wife at Simla 

On three-fourths his monthly screw. 
Jack Barrett died at Quetta 

Ere the next month’s pay he drew. 


Jack Barrett went to Quetta. 

He didn’t understand 
The reason of his transfer 

From the pleasant mountain-land. 
The season was September, 

And it killed him out of hand. 


Jack Barrett went to Quetta 
And there gave up the ghost, 
Attempting two men’s duty 
In that very healthy post; 
And Mrs. Barrett mourned for him 
Five lively months at most. 


Jack Barrett’s bones at Quetta 
Enjoy profound repose; 

But I shouldn’t be astonished 
If now his spirit knows 

The reason of his transfer 
From the Himalayan snows. 


And, when the Last Great Bugle Call 
Adown the Hurnai throbs, 

And the last grim joke is entered 
In the big black Book of Jobs. 


And Quetta graveyards give again 
Their victims to the air, 

I shouldn’t like to be the man 
Who sent Jack Barrett there. 


The Stranger 


Canadian 
The Stranger within my gate, 
He may be true or kind, 
But he does not talk my talk — 
I cannot feel his mind. 
I see the face and the eyes and the mouth, 
But not the soul behind. 


The men of my own stock, 
They may do ill or well, 

But they tell the lies I am wanted to, 
They are used to the lies I tell; 

And we do not need interpreters 
When we go to buy or sell. 


The Stranger within my gates, 
He may be evil or good, 
But I cannot tell what powers control — 
What reasons sway his mood; 
Nor when the Gods of his far-off land 
Shall repossess his blood. 


The men of my own stock, 
Bitter bad they may be, 

But, at least, they hear the things I hear, 
And see the things I see; 

And whatever I think of them and their likes 
They think of the likes of me. 


This was my father’s belief 
And this is also mine: 
Let the corn be all one sheaf — 
And the grapes be all one vine, 
Ere our children’s teeth are set on edge 


By bitter bread and wine. 


Study of an Elevation, In Indian Ink 


This ditty is a string of lies. 
But-how the deuce did Gubbins rise? 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E. 
Stands at the top of the tree; 

And I muse in my bed on the reasons that led 
To the hoisting of Potiphar G. 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 
Is seven years junior to Me; 

Each bridge that he makes either buckles or breaks, 
And his work is as rough as he. 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 
Is coarse as a chimpanzee; 

And I can’t understand why you gave him your hand, 
Lovely Mehitabel Lee. 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 
Is dear to the Powers that Be; 

For They bow and They smile in an affable style, 
Which is seldom accorded to Me. 


Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 
Is certain as certain can be 

Of a highly paid post which is claimed by a host 
Of seniors — including Me. 


Careless and lazy is he, 
Greatly inferior to Me. 

That is the spell that you manage so well, 
Commonplace Potiphar G.? 


Lovely Mehitabel Lee, 


Let me inquire of thee, 
Should I have riz to where Potiphar is, 
Hadst thou been mated to Me? 


Such as in Ships 


SUCH as in Ships and brittle Barks 
Into the Seas descend 

Shall learn how wholly on those Arks 
Our Victuals do depend. 

For, when a Man would bite or sup, 
Or buy him Goods or Gear, 

He needs must call the Oceans up, 
And move an Hemisphere. 


Consider, now, that Indian Weed 
Which groweth o’er the Main, 

With Teas and Cottons for our Need, 
And Sugar of the Cane- 

Their Comings We no more regard 
Than daily Corn or Oil: 

Yet, when Men waft Them Englandward, 
How infinite the Toil! 


Nation and People harvesteth 
The tropique Lands among, 

And Engines of tumultuous Breath 
Do draw the Yield along- 

Yea, even as by Hecatombs 
Which, presently struck down 

Into our Navies’ labouring Wombs 
Make Pennyworths in Town. 


Supplication of the Black Aberdeen 


1928 

I PRAY! My little body and whole span 

Of years is Thine, my Owner and my Man. 
For Thou hast made me-unto Thee I owe 

This dim, distressed half-soul that hurts me so, 
Compact of every crime, but, none the less, 
Broken by knowledge of its naughtiness. 

Put me not from Thy Life-’tis all I know. 

If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


Thine is the Voice with which my Day begins: 
Thy Foot my refuge, even in my sins. 

Thine Honour hurls me forth to testify 

Against the Unclean and Wicked passing by. 
(But when Thou callest they are of Thy Friends, 
Who readier than I to make amends?) 

I was Thy Deputy with high and low- 

If Thou dismiss me, whither shall I go? 


I have been driven forth on gross offence 
That took no reckoning of my penitence. 
And, in my desolation-faithless me!- 

Have crept for comfort to a woman’s knee! 
Now I return, self-drawn, to meet the just 
Reward of Riot, Theft and Breach of Trust. 
Put me not from Thy Life-though this is so. 
If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


Into The Presence, flattening while I crawl- 
>From head to tail, I do confess it all. 

Mine was the fault-deal me the stripes-but spare 
The Pointed Finger which I cannot bear! 

The Dreadful Tone in which my Name is named, 
That sends me ‘neath the sofa-frill ashamed! 
(Yet, to be near Thee, I would face that woe.) 


If Thou reject me, whither shall I go? 


Can a gift turn Thee? I will bring mine all- 

My Secret Bone, my Throwing-Stick, my Ball. 

Or wouldst Thou sport? Then watch me hunt awhile, 
Chasing, not after conies, but Thy Smile, 


Content, as breathless on the turf I sit, 
Thou shouldst deride my little legs and wit- 
Ah! Keep me in Thy Life for a fool’s show! 
If Thou deny me, whither shall I go? ... 


Is the Dark gone? The Light of Eyes restored? 
The Countenance turned meward, O my Lord? 
The Paw accepted, and-for all to see- 

The Abject Sinner throned upon the Knee? 

The Ears bewrung, and Muzzle scratched because 
He is forgiven, and All is as It was? ... 

Now am I in Thy Life, and since ‘tis so- 

That Cat awaits the Judgment. May I go? 


The Supports 


“On the Gate” 

Song of the Waiting Seraphs 
(From “Debits and Credits”) 
Full Chorus. 


To Him Who bade the Heavens abide, yet cease not from their motion, 
To Him Who tames the moonstruck tide a day round the Ocean — 
Let His Names be magnified in all poor folks’ devotion! 


Powers and Gifts. 


Not for Prophecies or Powers, Visions, Gifts, or Graces, 
But the unregardful hours that grind us in our places 
With the burden on our backs, the weather in our faces. 


Toils. 


Not for any Miracle of easy Loaves and Fishes, 
But for doing, ‘gainst our will, work against our wishes — 
Such as finding food to fill daily-emptied dishes. 


Glories. 


Not for Voices, Harps or Wings or rapt illumination, 
But the grosser Self that springs of use and occupation, 
Unto which the Spirit clings as her last salvation. 


Powers, Glories, Toils, and Gifts. 


(He Who launched our Ship of Fools many anchors gave us, 
Lest one gale should start them all — one collision stave us. 
Praise Him for the petty creeds 
That prescribe in paltry needs 


Solemn rites to trivial deeds and, by small things, save us!) 
Services and Loves. 


Heart may fail, and Strength outwear, and Purpose turn to Loathing, 
But the everyday affair of business, meals, and closing, 
Builds the bulkhead ‘twixt Despair and the Edge of Nothing. 


Patiences. 


(Praise Him, then, Who orders it that, though Earth be flaring, 
And the crazy skies are lit 
By the searchlights of the Pit, 

Man should not depart a whit from his wonted bearing.) 


Hopes. 


He Who bids the wild-swans’ hosts still maintain their flight on 
Air-roads over islands lost — 
Ages since ‘neath Ocean lost — 

Beaches of some sunken coast their fathers would alight on — 


Faiths. 


He shall guide us through this dark, not by new-blown glories, 
But by every ancient mark our fathers used before us, 
Till our children ground their ark where the proper shore is. 


Services, Patiences, Faiths, Hopes, and Loves. 


He Who used the clay that clings on our boots to make us, 
Shall not suffer earthly things to remove or shake us: 

But, when Man denies His Lord, 

Habit without Fleet or Sword 

(Custom without threat or word) 
Sees the ancient fanes restored — the timeless rites o’ertake us! 


Full Chorus. 


For He Who makes the Mountains smoke and rives the Hill asunder, 
And, to-morrow, leads the grass — 
Mere unconquerable grass — 

Were the fuming crater was, to heal and bide it under, 
He shall not — He shall not — 

Shall not lay on us the yoke of too long Fear and Wonder! 


The Survival 


Horace BK. V. Ode 22 

“The Janeites” 

Securely, after days 
Unnumbered, I behold 

Kings mourn that promised praise 
Their cheating bards foretold. 


Of earth constricting Wars, 
Of Princes passed in chains, 

Of deeds out-shining stars, 
No word or voice remains. 


Yet furthest times receive, 
And to fresh praise restore, 

Mere breath of flutes at eve, 
Mere seaweed on the shore. 


Asmoke of sacrifice; 
A chosen myrtle-wreath; 
An harlot’s altered eyes; 
A rage ‘gainst love or death; 


Glazed snow beneath the moon — 
The surge of storm-bowed trees — 
The Caesars perished soon, 
And Rome Herself: But these 


Endure while Empires fall 
And Gods for Gods make room.... 
Which greater God than all 
Imposed the amazing doom? 


Sussex 


1902 
God gave all men all earth to love, 
But, since our hearts are small 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all; 
That, as He watched Creation’s birth, 
So we, in godlike mood, 
May of our love create our earth 
And see that it is good. 


So one shall Baltic pines content, 

As one some Surrey glade, 

Or one the palm-grove’s droned lament 
Before Levuka’s Trade. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground-in a fair ground — 
Yea, Sussex by the sea! 


No tender-hearted garden crowns, 
No bosonied woods adorn 

Our blunt, bow-headed, whale-backed Downs, 
But gnarled and writhen thorn — 

Bare slopes where chasing shadows skim, 
And, through the gaps revealed, 

Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim, 
Blue goodness of the Weald. 


Clean of officious fence or hedge, 
Half-wild and wholly tame, 

The wise turf cloaks the white cliff-edge 
As when the Romans came. 

What sign of those that fought and died 
At shift of sword and sword? 

The barrow and the camp abide, 


The sunlight and the sward. 


Here leaps ashore the full Sou’ west 
All heavy-winged with brine, 

Here lies above the folded crest 
The Channel’s leaden line, 

And here the sea-fogs lap and cling, 
And here, each warning each, 

The sheep-bells and the ship-bells ring 
Along the hidden beach. 


We have no waters to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales — 
Only the dewpond on the height 
Unfed, that never fails — 
Whereby no tattered herbage tells 
Which way the season flies — 
Only our close-bit thyme that smells 
Like dawn in Paradise. 


Here through the strong and shadeless days 
The tinkling silence thrills; 

Or little, lost, Down churches praise 
The Lord who made the hills: 

But here the Old Gods guard their round, 
And, in her secret heart, 

The heathen kingdom Wilfrid found 
Dreams, as she dwells, apart. 


Though all the rest were all my share, 
With equal soul I’d see 
Her nine-and-thirty sisters fair, 
Yet none more fair than she. 
Choose ye your need from Thames to Tweed, 
And I will choose instead 
Such lands as lie ‘twixt Rake and Rye, 
Black Down and Beachy Head. 


I will go out against the sun 
Where the rolled scarp retires, 
And the Long Man of Wilmington 
Looks naked toward the shires; 
And east till doubling Rother crawls 
To find the fickle tide, 
By dry and sea-forgotten walls, 
Our ports of stranded pride. 


I will go north about the shaws 
And the deep ghylls that breed 

Huge oaks and old, the which we hold 
No more than Sussex weed; 

Or south where windy Piddinghoe’s 
Begilded dolphin veers, 

And red beside wide-banked Ouse 
Lie down our Sussex steers. 


So to the land our hearts we give 
Til the sure magic strike, 

And Memory, Use, and Love make live 
Us and our fields alike — 

That deeper than our speech and thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 

Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow-clay. 


God gives all men all earth to love, 
But, since man’s heart is smal, 

Ordains for each one spot shal prove 
Beloved over all. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground-in a fair ground — 
Yea, Sussex by the sea! 


A Tale of Two Cities 


Where the sober-colored cultivator smiles 
On his byles; 

Where the cholera, the cyclone, and the crow 
Come and go; 

Where the merchant deals in indigo and tea, 
Hides and ghi; 

Where the Babu drops inflammatory hints 
In his prints; 

Stands a City — Charnock chose it — packed away 
Near a Bay — 

By the Sewage rendered fetid, by the sewer 
Made impure, 

By the Sunderbunds unwholesome, by the swamp 
Moist and damp; 

And the City and the Viceroy, as we see, 
Don’t agree. 

Once, two hundered years ago, the trader came 
Meek and tame. 

Where his timid foot first halted, there he stayed, 
Till mere trade 

Grew to Empire, and he sent his armies forth 
South and North 

Till the country from Peshawur to Ceylon 
Was his own. 

Thus the midday halt of Charnock — more’s the pity! 
Grew a City. 

As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed, 
So it spread — 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid and built 
On the silt — 

Palace, byre, hovel — poverty and pride — 
Side by side; 

And, above the packed and pestilential town, 
Death looked down. 

But the Rulers in that City by the Sea 
Turned to flee — 


Fled, with each returning spring-tide from its ills 
To the Hills. 
From the clammy fogs of morning, from the blaze 
Of old days, 
From the sickness of the noontide, from the heat, 
Beat retreat; 
For the country from Peshawur to Ceylon 
Was their own. 
But the Merchant risked the perils of the Plain 
For his gain. 
Now the resting-place of Charnock, ‘neath the palms, 
Asks an alms, 
And the burden of its lamentation is, Briefly, this: 
“Because for certain months, we boil and stew, 
So should you. 
Cast the Viceroy and his Council, to perspire 
In our fire!” 
And for answer to the argument, in vain 
We explain 
That an amateur Saint Lawrence cannot fry: 
“All must fry!” 
That the Merchant risks the perils of the Plain 
For gain. 
Nor can Rulers rule a house that men grow rich in, 
From its kitchen. 
Let the Babu drop inflammatory hints 
In his prints; 
And mature — consistent soul — his plan for stealing 
To Darjeeling: 
Let the Merchant seek, who makes his silver pile, 
England’s isle; 
Let the City Charnock pitched on — evil day! 
Go Her way. 
Though the argosies of Asia at Her doors 
Heap their stores, 
Though Her enterprise and energy secure 
Income sure, 
Though “out-station orders punctually obeyed” 
Swell Her trade — 


Still, for rule, administration, and the rest, 
Simla’s best. 


Tarrant Moss 


I closed and drew for my love’s sake 
That now is false to me, 

And I slew the Reiver of Tarrant Moss 
And set Dumeny free. 


They have gone down, they have gone down, 
They are standing all arow — 

Twenty knights in the peat-water, 

That never struck a blow! 


Their armour shall not dull nor rust, 
Their flesh shall not decay, 

For Tarrant Moss holds them in trust, 
Until the Judgment Day. 


Their soul went from them in their youth, 
Ah God, that mine had gone, 

Whenas I leaned on my love’s truth 

And not on my sword alone! 


Whenas I leaned on lad’s belief 

And not on my naked blade — 

And I slew a thief, and an honest thief, 
For the sake of a worthless maid. 


They have laid the Reiver low in his place, 
They have set me up on high, 

But the twenty knights in the peat-water 
Are luckier than I! 


And ever they give me gold and praise 
And ever I mourn my loss — 
For I struck the blow for my false love’s sake 


And not for the Men of the: Moss! 


Things and the Man 


(In Memoriam, Joseph Chamberlain) 
1904 


“And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it his brethren 
and they hated him yet the more.” — Genesis xxxvii. 5. 


Oh ye who hold the written clue 
To all save all unwritten things, 
And, half a league behind, pursue 
The accomplished Fact with flouts and flings, 
Look! To your knee your baby brings 
The oldest tale since Earth began — 
The answer to your worryings: 
“Once on a time there was a Man.” 


He, single-handed, met and slew 
Magicians, Armies, Ogres, Kings. 
He lonely ‘mid his doubting crew — 
“Tn all the loneliness of wings “ — 
He fed the flame, he filled the springs, 
He locked the ranks, he launched the van 
Straight at the grinning Teeth of Things. 
“Once on a time there was a Man.” 


The peace of shocked Foundations flew 
Before his ribald questionings. 
He broke the Oracles in two, 
And bared the paltry wires and strings. 
He headed desert wanderings; 
He led his soul, his cause, his clan 
A little from the ruck of Things. 
“Once on a time there was a Man.” 


Thrones, Powers, Dominions block the view 


With episodes and underlings — 
The meek historian deems them true 
Nor heeds the song that Clio sings — 
The simple central truth that stings 
The mob to boo, the priest to ban; 
Things never yet created things — 
“Once on a time there was a Man.” 


A bolt is fallen from the blue. 
A wakened realm full circle swings 
Where Dothan’s dreamer dreams anew 
Of vast and farborne harvestings; 
And unto him an Empire clings 
That grips the purpose of his plan. 
My Lords, how think you of these things? 
Once — in our time — is there a Man? 


The Thorkild’s Song 


“The Knights of the Joyous Venture” 
— Puck of Pook’s Hill 

There’s no wind along these seas, 

Out oars for Stavenger! 

Forward all for Stavenger! 

So we must wake the white-ash breeze, 
Let fall for Stavenger! 

A long pull for Stavenger! 


Oh, hear the benches creak and strain! 
(A long pull for Stavenger!) 

She thinks she smells the Northland rain! 
(A long pull for Stavenger!) 


She thinks she smells the Northland snow, 
And she’s as glad as we to go, 


She thinks she smells the Northland rime, 
And the dear dark nights of winter-time. 


She wants to be at her own home pier, 
To shift her sails and standing gear. 


She wants to be in her winter-shed, 
To strip herself and go to bed, 


Her very bolts are sick for shore, 
And we-we want it ten times more! 


So all you Gods that love brave men, 
Send us a three-reef gale again! 


Send us a gale, and watch us come, 


With close-cropped canvas slashing home! 


But 

— there’s no wind on all these seas, 

A long pull for Stavenger! 

So we must wake the white-ash breeze, 
A long pull for Stavenger! 


The Thousandth Man 


“SIMPLE SIMON” — REWARDS AND FAIRIES 
One man in a thousand, Solomon says, 

Will stick more close than a brother. 

And it’s worth while seeking him half your days 

If you find him before the other. 

Nine nundred and ninety-nine depend 

On what the world sees in you, 

But the Thousandth man will stand your friend 
With the whole round world agin you. 


‘Tis neither promise nor prayer nor show 
Will settle the finding for ‘ee. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine of ‘em go 
By your looks, or your acts, or your glory. 
But if he finds you and you find him. 

The rest of the world don’t matter; 

For the Thousandth Man will sink or swim 
With you in any water. 


You can use his purse with no more talk 
Than he uses yours for his spendings, 

And laugh and meet in your daily walk 

As though there had been no lendings. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine of ‘em call 
For silver and gold in their dealings; 

But the Thousandth Man h’s worth ‘em all, 
Because you can show him your feelings. 


His wrong’s your wrong, and his right’s your right, 
In season or out of season. 

Stand up and back it in all men’s sight — 

With that for your only reason! 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine can’t bide 

The shame or mocking or laughter, 

But the Thousandth Man will stand by your side 


To the gallows-foot — and after! 


The Three-Decker 


1894 

“The three-volume novel is extinct.” 

Full thirty foot she towered from waterline to rail. 

It took a watch to steer her, and a week to shorten sail; 

But, spite all modern notions, I’ve found her first and best — 
The only certain packet for the Islands of the Blest. 


Fair held the breeze behind us — ‘twas warm with lover’s prayers, 
We’d stolen wills for ballast and a crew of missing heirs. 

They shipped as Able Bastards till the Wicked Nurse confessed, 
And they worked the old three-decker to the Islands of the Blest. 


By ways no gaze could follow, a course unspoiled of Cook, 
Per Fancy, fleetest in man, our titled berths we took 

With maids of matchless beauty and parentage unguessed, 
And a Church of England parson for the Islands of the Blest. 


We asked no social questions — we pumped no hidden shame — 
We never talked obstetrics when the Little Stranger came: 

We left the Lord in Heaven, we left the fiends in Hell. 

We weren’t exactly Yussufs, but — Zuleika didn’t tell. 


No moral doubts assailed us, so when the port we neared, 
The villain had his flogging at the gangway, and we cheered. 
“Twas fiddle in the foc’s’le — ‘twas garlands on the mast, 
For every one was married, and I went at shore at last. 


I left ‘em all in couples a-kissing on the decks. 

I left the lovers loving and parents signing cheques. 

In endless English comfort, by county-folk caressed, 

I left the old three-decker at the Islands of the Blest! ... 


That route is barred to steamers: you’ ll never lift again 
Our purple-painted headlands or the lordly keeps of Spain. 


They’re just beyond your skyline, howe’er so far you cruise, 
In a ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of bucking screws. 


Swing round your aching searchlight — ‘twill show no haven’s peace. 
Ay, blow your shrieking sirens at the deaf, grey-bearded seas! 

Boom our the dripping oil-bags to skin the deep’s unrest — 

And you aren’t one knot the nearer to the Islands of the Blest. 


But when you’re threshing, crippled, with broken bridge and rail, 
At a drogue of dead convictions to hold you head to gale, 

Calm as the Flying Dutchman, from truck to taffrail dressed, 
You’ |l see the old three-decker for the Islands of the Blest. 


You’ |l see her tiering canvas in sheeted silver spread; 

You’ |l hear the long-drawn thunder ‘neath her leaping figure-head; 
While far, so far above you, her tall poop-lanterns shine 

Unvexed by wind or weather like the candles round a shrine! 


Hull down — hull down and under — she dwindles to a speck, 

With noise of pleasant music and dancing on her deck. 

All’s well — all’s well aboard her — she’s left you far behind, 

With a scent of old-world roses through the fog that ties you blind. 


Her crews are babes or madmen? Her port is all to make? 

You’re manned by Truth and Science, and you steam for steaming’s sake? 
Well, tinker up your engines — you know your business best — 

She’s taking tired people to the Islands of the Blest! 


A Three-Part Song 


I’m just in love with all these three, 

The Weald and the Marsh and the Down country. 
Nor I don’t know which I love the most, 

The Weald or the Marsh or the white Chalk coast! 


I’ve buried my heart in a ferny hill, 

Twix’ a liddle low shaw an’ a great high gill. 
Oh hop-bine yaller an’ wood-smoke blue, 

I reckon you’ ll keep her middling true! 


I’ve loosed my mind for to out and run 

On a Marsh that was old when Kings begun. 
Oh Romney Level and Brenzett reeds, 

I reckon you know what my mind needs! 


I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass, 
And sheep-bells tinkled where you pass. 
Oh Firle an’ Ditchling an’ sails at sea, 

I reckon you keep my soul for me! 


The Threshold 


“Unprofessional” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
In their deepest caverns of limestone 
They pictured the Gods of Food — 
The Horse, the Elk, and the Bison 
That the hunting might be good; 
With the Gods of Death and Terror — 
The Mammoth, Tiger, and Bear. 
And the pictures moved in the torchlight 
To show that the Gods were there! 
But that was before Ionia — 
(Or the Seven Holy Islands of Ionia) 
Any of the Mountains of Ionia, 
Had bared their peaks to the air. 


The close years packed behind them, 
As the glaciers bite and grind, 
Filling the new-gouged valleys 
With Gods of every kind. 
Gods of all-reaching power — 
Gods of all-searching eyes — 
But each to be wooed by worship 
And won by sacrifice. 
Till, after many winters, rose Ionia — 
(Strange men brooding in Ionia) 
Crystal-eyed Sages of Ionia 
Who said, “These tales are lies. 


“We dream one Breath in all things, 
“That blows all things between. 

“We dream one Matter in all things — 
“Eternal, changeless, unseen. 

“*That the heart of the Matter is single 
“Till the Breath shall bid it bring forth — 

“By choosing or losing its neighbour — 


“All things made upon Earth.” 
But Earth was wiser than Ionia 
(Babylon and Egypt than Ionia) 
And they overlaid the teaching of Ionia 
And the Truth was choked at birth. 


It died at the Gate of Knowledge — 
The Key to the Gate in its hand — 
And the anxious priests and wizards 
Re-blinded the wakening land; 
For they showed, by answering echoes, 
And chasing clouds as they rose, 
How shadows should stand for bulwarks 
Between mankind and its woes. 
It was then that men bethought them of Ionia 
(The few that had not allforgot Ionia) 
Or the Word that was whispered in Ionia; 
And they turned from the shadows and the shows. 


They found one Breath in all things, 
That moves all things between. 
They proved one Matter in all things — 
Eternal, changeless, unseen; 
That the heart of the Matter was single 
Till the Breath should bid it bring forth — 
Even as men whispered in Ionia, 
(Resolute, unsatisfied Ionia) 
Ere the Word was stifled in Ionia — 
All things known upon earth! 


1914-18 
Sea Warfare 


The ships destroy us above 
And ensnare us beneath. 

We arise, we lie down, and we 
In the belly of Death. 


The ships have a thousand eyes 
To mark where we come... 
But the mirth of a seaport dies 

When our blow gets home. 


Tin Fish 


To the City of Bombay (Dedication) 


The Cities are full of pride, Challenging each to each — This from her 
mountain-side, That from her burdened beach. They count their ships full 
tale — Their corn and oil and wine, Derrick and loom and bale, And 
ramparts’ gun-flecked line; City by City they hail: “Hast aught to match 
with mine?” And the men that breed from them They traffic up and down, 
But cling to their cities’ hem As a child to the mother’s gown; When they 
talk with the stranger bands, Dazed and newly alone; When they walk in the 
stranger lands, By roaring streets unknown; Blessing her where she stands 
For strength above their own. (On high to hold her fame That stands all 
fame beyond, By oath to back the same, Most faithful-foolish-fond; Making 
her mere-breathed name Their bond upon their bond.) So thank I God my 
birth Fell not in isles aside — Waste headlands of the earth, Or warring 
tribes untried — But that she lent me worth And gave me right to pride. 
Surely in toil or fray Under an alien sky, Comfort it is to say: “Of no mean 
city am I!” (Neither by service nor fee Come I to mine estate — Mother of 
Cities to me, But I was born in her gate, Between the palms and the sea, 
Where the world-end steamers wait.) Now for this debt I owe, And for her 
far-borne cheer Must I make haste and go With tribute to her pier. And she 
shall touch and remit After the use of kings (Orderly, ancient, fit) My deep- 
sea plunderings, And purchase in all lands. And this we do for a sign Her 
power is over mine, And mine I hold at her hands! 


To the Companions 


Horace, BK. V. Ode 17. 
“The United Idolaters” 
How comes it that, at even-tide, 
When level beams should show most truth, 
Man, failing, takes unfailing pride 
In memories of his frolic youth? 


Venus and Liber fill their hour; 
The games engage, the law-courts prove; 
Till hardened life breeds love of power 
Or Avarice, Age’s final love. 


Yet at the end, these comfort not — 
Nor any triumph Fate decrees — 

Compared with glorious, unforgot — 
Ten innocent enormities 


Of frontless days before the beard, 
When, instant on the casual jest, 

The God Himself of Mirth appeared 
And snatched us to His heaving breast 


And we — not caring who He was 
But certain He would come again — 
Accepted all He brought to pass 
As Gods accept the lives of men... 


Then He withdrew from sight and speech, 
Nor left a shrine. How comes it now, 

While Charon’s keel grates on the beach, 
He calls so clear: “Rememberest thou?” 


Together 


England at War 

Where Horse and Rider each can trust the other everywhere, 

It takes a fence and more than a fence to pound that happy pair; 

For the one will do what the other demands, although he is beaten 
and blown, 

And when it is done, they can live through a run that neither 
could face alone. 


When Crew and Captain understand each other to the core, 

It takes a gale and more than a gale to put their ship ashore, 

For the one will do what the other commands, although they; 
chilled to the bone, 

And both together can live through weather that neither could 
face alone. 

When King and People understand each other past a doubt, 

It takes a foe and more than a foe to knock that country out; 

For the one will do what the other required as soon as the need 
is shown; 

And hand in hand they can make a stand which neither could 
make alone! 


This wisdom had Elizabeth and all her subjects too, 

For she was theirs and they were hers, as well the Spaniard knew; 

For when his grim Armada came to conquer the Nation and 
Throne, 

Why, back to back they met an attack that neither could face 
alone! 


It is nor wealth, nor talk, nor trade, nor schools, nor even the 
Vote, 

Will save your land when the enemy’s hand is tightening round 
your throat. 

But a King and a People who thoroughly trust each other in all 
that is done 

Can sleep on their bed without any dread — for the world will 


leave ‘em alone! 


To James Whitcomb Riley 


1890 
On Receiving a Copy of His Rhymes for Children 


Your trail runs to the westward, 
And mine to my own place; 

There is water between our lodges, 
And I have not seen your face. 


But since I have read your verses 
‘Tis easy to guess the rest, — 

Because in the hearts of the children 
There is neither East nor West. 


Born to a thousand fortunes 
Of good or evil hap, 

Once they were kings together, 
Throned in a mother’s lap. 


Surely they know that secret — 
Yellow and black and white — 
When they meet as kings together 

In innocent dreams at night. 


By a moon they all can play with — 
Grubby and grimed and unshod, 
Very happy together, 
And very near to God. 


Your trail runs to the westward, 
And mine to my own place: 

There is water between our lodges, 
And you cannot see my face. — 


And that is well — for crying 


Should neither be written nor seen, 
But if I call you Smoke-in-the-Eyes, 
I know you will know what I mean. 


To a Lady, Persuading Her to a Car 


Ben Jonson 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Love’s fiery chariot, Delia, take 
Which Vulcan wrought for Venus’ sake. 
Wings shall not waft thee, but a flame 
Hot as my heart — as nobly tame: 

Lit by a spark, less bright, more wise 
Than linked lightnings of thine eyes! 
Seated and ready to be drawn 

Come not in muslins, lace or lawn, 
But, for thy thrice imperial worth, 
Take all the sables of the North, 

With frozen diamonds belted on, 

To face extreme Euroclydon! 

Thus in our thund’ring toy we’ll prove 
Which is more blind, the Law or Love; 
And may the jealous Gods prevent 
Our fierce and uncontrouled descent! 


To Motorists 
Herrick 


— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Since ye distemper and defile 

Sweet Here by the measured mile, 

Nor aught on jocund highways heed 
Except the evidence of speed; 

And bear about your dreadful task 

Faces beshrouded ‘neath a mask; 

Great goblin eyes and glue hands 

And souls enslaved to gears and bands; 
Here shall no graver curse be said 

Than, though y’are quick, that ye are dead! 


To T. A. 


I have made for you a song, 

And it may be right or wrong, 

But only you can tell me if it’s true; 

I have tried for to explain 

Both your pleasure and your pain, 

And, Thomas, here’s my best respects to you! 


O there’ll surely come a day 

When they’Il give you all your pay, 
And treat you as a Christian ought to do; 

So, until that day comes round, 

Heaven keep you safe and sound, 

And, Thomas, here’s my best respects to you! 


The Totem 


“The Tie” 
From “Limits and Renewals” (1932) 
Ere the mother’s milk had dried 

On my lips, the Brethren came — 
Tore me from my nurse’s side, 

And bestowed on me a name 


Infamously overtrue — 

Such as “Bunny,” “Stinker,” “Podge”; — 
But, whatever I should do, 

Mine for ever in the Lodge. 


Then they taught with palm and toe — 
Then I learned with yelps and tears — 

All the Armoured Man should know 
Through his Seven Secret Years... 


Last, oppressing as oppressed, 
I was loosed to go my ways 

With a Totem on my breast 
Governing my nights and days — 


Ancient and unbribeable, 
By the virtue of its Name — 
Which, however oft I fell, 
Lashed me back into The Game. 


And the World, that never knew, 
Saw no more beneath my chin 

Than a patch of rainbow-hue, 
Mixed as Life and crude as Sin. 


To Thomas Atkins 


PRELUDE TO “BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS” 
I have made for you a song 
And it may be right or wrong, 
But only you can tell me if it’s true. 
I have tried for to explain 
Both your pleasure and your pain, 
And, Thomas, here’s my best respects to you! 


O there’ll surely come a day 
When they’Il give you all your pay, 
And treat you as a Christian ought to do; 
So, until that day comes round, 
Heaven keep you safe and sound, 
And, Thomas, here’s my best respects to you! 


To the True Romance 


1891 


Thy face is far from this our war, Our call and counter-cry, I shall not find 
Thee quick and kind, Nor know Thee till I die, Enough for me in dreams to 
see And touch Thy garments’ hem: Thy feet have trod so near to God I may 
not follow them. Through wantonness if men profess They weary of Thy 
parts, E’en let them die at blasphemy And perish with their arts; But we that 
love, but we that prove Thine excellence august, While we adore discover 
more Thee perfect, wise, and just. Since spoken word Man’s Spirit stirred 
Beyond his belly-need, What is is Thine of fair design In thought and craft 
and deed; Each stroke aright of toil and fight, That was and that shall be, 
And hope too high, wherefore we die, Has birth and worth in Thee. Who 
holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee To gild his dross thereby, And knowledge 
sure that he endure A child until he die — For to make plain that man’s 
disdain Is but new Beauty’s birth — For to possess in loneliness The joy of 
all the earth. As Thou didst teach all lovers speech And Life all mystery, So 
shalt Thou rule by every school Till love and longing die, Who wast or yet 
the Lights were set, A whisper in the Void, Who shalt be sung through 
planets young When this is clean destroyed. Beyond the bounds our staring 
rounds, Across the pressing dark, The children wise of outer skies Look 
hitherward and mark A light that shifts, a glare that drifts, Rekindling thus 
and thus, Not all forlorn, for Thou hast borne Strange tales to them of us. 
Time hath no tide but must abide The servant of Thy will; Tide hath no 
time, for to Thy rhyme The ranging stars stand still — Regent of spheres 
that lock our fears, Our hopes invisible, Oh ‘twas certes at Thy decrees We 
fashioned Heaven and Hell! Pure Wisdom hath no certain path That lacks 
thy morning-eyne, And captains bold by Thee controlled Most like to Gods 
design; Thou art the Voice to kingly boys To lift them through the fight, 
And Comfortress of Unsuccess, To give the dead good-night — A veil to 
draw ‘twixt God His Law And Man’s infirmity, A shadow kind to dumb and 
blind The shambles where we die; A rule to trick th’ arithmetic Too base of 
leaguing odds — The spur of trust, the curb of lust, Thou handmaid of the 
Gods! O Charity, all patiently Abiding wrack and scaith! O Faith, that 
meets ten thousand cheats Yet drops no jot of faith! Devil and brute Thou 
dost transmute To higher, lordlier show, Who art in sooth that lovely Truth 


The careless angels know! Thy face is far from this our war, Our call and 
counter-cry, I may not find Thee quick and kind, Nor know Thee till I die. 
Yet may I look with heart unshook On blow brought home or missed — Yet 
may I hear with equal ear The clarions down the List; Yet set my lance 
above mischance And ride the barriere — Oh, hit or miss, how little ‘tis, 
My Lady is not there! 


To the Unknown Goddess 


Will you conquer my heart with your beauty; my sould going out from afar? 
Shall I fall to your hand as a victim of crafty and cautions shikar? 


Have I met you and passed you already, unknowing, unthinking and blind? 
Shall I meet you next session at Simla, O sweetest and best of your kind? 


Does the P. and O. bear you to meward, or, clad in short frocks in the West, 
Are you growing the charms that shall capture and torture the heart in my 
breast? 


Will you stay in the Plains till September — my passion as warm as the 
day? 
Will you bring me to book on the Mountains, or where the thermantidotes 
play? 


When the light of your eyes shall make pallid the mean lesser lights I 
pursue, 

And the charm of your presence shall lure me from love of the gay 
“thirteen-two”; 


When the peg and the pig-skin shall please not; when I buy me Calcutta- 
build clothes; 
When I quit the Delight of Wild Asses; foreswearing the swearing of oaths ; 


As a deer to the hand of the hunter when I turn ‘mid the gibes of my 
friends; 

When the days of my freedom are numbered, and the life of the bachelor 
ends. 


Ah, Goddess! child, spinster, or widow — as of old on Mars Hill whey they 
raised 
To the God that they knew not an altar — so I, a young Pagan, have praised 


The Goddess I know not nor worship; yet, if half that men tell me be true, 
You will come in the future, and therefore these verses are written to you. 


To Wolcott Balestier 


Beyond the path of the outmost sun through utter darkness hurled — 
Further than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled — 
Live such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our world. 


They are purged of pride because they died, they know the worth of their 
bays, 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine and the Gods of the Elder Days, 

It is their will to serve or be still as fitteth our Father’s praise. 


‘Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep where Azrael’s outposts are, 
Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath when God goes out to war, 
Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red-maned star. 


They take their mirth in the joy of the Earth — 
they dare not grieve for her pain — 
They know of toil and the end of toil, they know God’s law is plain, 
So they whistle the Devil to make them sport who know that Sin is vain. 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of every trade, 
And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens newly made; 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen unafraid. 


To these who are cleansed of base Desire, Sorrow and Lust and Shame — 
Gods for they knew the hearts of men, men for they stooped to Fame, 
Borne on the breath that men call Death, my brother’s spirit came. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of Earth — 
E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth. 


So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board — the Strong Men ranged 
thereby, 

Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear to die. 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star, through open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm swirled, 
Sits he with those that praise our God for that they served His world. 


Tomlinson 


Now Tomlinson gave up the ghost in his house in Berkeley Square, 

And a Spirit came to his bedside and gripped him by the hair — 

A Spirit gripped him by the hair and carried him far away, 

Till he heard as the roar of a rain-fed ford the roar of the Milky Way: 

Till he heard the roar of the Milky Way die down and drone and cease, 

And they came to the Gate within the Wall where Peter holds the keys. 
“Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud and high 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye came to die — 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so lone!” 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain-washed bone. 

“O I have a friend on earth,” he said, “that was my priest and guide, 

And well would he answer all for me if he were by my side.” 

— “For that ye strove in neighbour-love it shall be written fair, 

But now ye wait at Heaven’s Gate and not in Berkeley Square: 

Though we called your friend from his bed this night, he could not speak 
for you, 

For the race is run by one and one and never by two and two.” 

Then Tomlinson looked up and down, and little gain was there, 

For the naked stars grinned overhead, and he saw that his soul was bare: 
The Wind that blows between the worlds, it cut him like a knife, 

And Tomlinson took up his tale and spoke of his good in life. 

“This I have read in a book,” he said, “and that was told to me, 

And this I have thought that another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy.” 
The good souls flocked like homing doves and bade him clear the path, 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 

“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he said, “and the tale is yet 
to run: 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer — what ha’ ye 
done?” 

Then Tomlinson looked back and forth, and little good it bore, 

For the Darkness stayed at his shoulder-blade and Heaven’s Gate before: — 
“O this I have felt, and this I have guessed, and this I have heard men say, 
And this they wrote that another man wrote of a carl in Norroway.” 

— “Ye have read, ye have felt, ye have guessed, good lack! Ye have 
hampered Heaven’s Gate; 

There’s little room between the stars in idleness to prate! 


O none may reach by hired speech of neighbour, priest, and kin 

Through borrowed deed to God’s good meed that lies so fair within; 

Get hence, get hence to the Lord of Wrong, for doom has yet to run, 

And. . .the faith that ye share with Berkeley Square uphold you, 
Tomlinson!” 


The Spirit gripped him by the hair, and sun by sun they fell 

Till they came to the belt of Naughty Stars that rim the mouth of Hell: 

The first are red with pride and wrath, the next are white with pain, 

But the third are black with clinkered sin that cannot burn again: 

They may hold their path, they may leave their path, with never a soul to 
mark, 

They may burn or freeze, but they must not cease in the Scorn of the Outer 
Dark. 

The Wind that blows between the worlds, it nipped him to the bone, 

And he yearned to the flare of Hell-Gate there as the light of his own 
hearth-stone. 

The Devil he sat behind the bars, where the desperate legions drew, 

But he caught the hasting Tomlinson and would not let him through. 

“Wot ye the price of good pit-coal that I must pay?” said he, 

“That ye rank yoursel’ so fit for Hell and ask no leave of me? 

I am all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that ye should give me scorn, 

For I strove with God for your First Father the day that he was born. 

Sit down, sit down upon the slag, and answer loud and high 

The harm that ye did to the Sons of Men or ever you came to die.” 

And Tomlinson looked up and up, and saw against the night 

The belly of a tortured star blood-red in Hell-Mouth light; 

And Tomlinson looked down and down, and saw beneath his feet 

The frontlet of a tortured star milk-white in Hell-Mouth heat. 

“O Thad a love on earth,” said he, “that kissed me to my fall, 

And if ye would call my love to me I know she would answer all.” 

— “All that ye did in love forbid it shall be written fair, 

But now ye wait at Hell-Mouth Gate and not in Berkeley Square: 

Though we whistled your love from her bed to-night, I trow she would not 
run, 

For the sin ye do by two and two ye must pay for one by one!” 


The Wind that blows between the worlds, it cut him like a knife, 

And Tomlinson took up the tale and spoke of his sin in life: — 

“Once I ha’ laughed at the power of Love and twice at the grip of the Grave, 
And thrice I ha’ patted my God on the head that men might call me brave.” 
The Devil he blew on a brandered soul and set it aside to cool: — 

“Do ye think I would waste my good pit-coal on the hide of a brain-sick 
fool? 

I see no worth in the hobnailed mirth or the jolthead jest ye did 

That I should waken my gentlemen that are sleeping three on a grid.” 

Then Tomlinson looked back and forth, and there was little grace, 

For Hell-Gate filled the houseless Soul with the Fear of Naked Space. 

“Nay, this I ha’ heard,” quo’ Tomlinson, “and this was noised abroad, 

And this I ha’ got from a Belgian book on the word of a dead French lord.” 
— “Ye ha’ heard, ye ha’ read, ye ha’ got, good lack! and the tale begins 
afresh — 

Have ye sinned one sin for the pride o’ the eye or the sinful lust of the 
flesh?” 

Then Tomlinson he gripped the bars and yammered, “Let me in — 

For I mind that I borrowed my neighbour’s wife to sin the deadly sin.” 

The Devil he grinned behind the bars, and banked the fires high: 

“Did ye read of that sin in a book?” said he; and Tomlinson said, “Ay!” 

The Devil he blew upon his nails, and the little devils ran, 

And he said: “Go husk this whimpering thief that comes in the guise of a 
man: 

Winnow him out ‘twixt star and star, and sieve his proper worth: 

There’s sore decline in Adam’s line if this be spawn of earth.” 

Empusa’s crew, so naked-new they may not face the fire, 

But weep that they bin too small to sin to the height of their desire, 

Over the coal they chased the Soul, and racked it all abroad, 

As children rifle a caddis-case or the raven’s foolish hoard. 

And back they came with the tattered Thing, as children after play, 

And they said: “The soul that he got from God he has bartered clean away. 
We have threshed a stook of print and book, and winnowed a chattering 
wind 

And many a soul wherefrom he stole, but his we cannot find: 

We have handled him, we have dandled him, we have seared him to the 
bone, 

And sure if tooth and nail show truth he has no soul of his own.” 

The Devil he bowed his head on his breast and rumbled deep and low: — 


“T’m all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that I should bid him go. 

Yet close we lie, and deep we lie, and if I gave him place, 

My gentlemen that are so proud would flout me to my face; 

They’d call my house a common stews and me a careless host, 

And — I would not anger my gentlemen for the sake of a shiftless ghost.” 
The Devil he looked at the mangled Soul that prayed to feel the flame, 
And he thought of Holy Charity, but he thought of his own good name: — 
“Now ye could haste my coal to waste, and sit ye down to fry: 

Did ye think of that theft for yourself?” said he; and Tomlinson said, “Ay!” 
The Devil he blew an outward breath, for his heart was free from care: — 
“Ye have scarce the soul of a louse,” he said, “but the roots of sin are there, 
And for that sin should ye come in were I the lord alone. 

But sinful pride has rule inside — and mightier than my own. 

Honour and Wit, fore-damned they sit, to each his priest and whore: 

Nay, scarce I dare myself go there, and you they’d torture sore. 

Ye are neither spirit nor spirk,” he said; “ye are neither book nor brute — 
Go, get ye back to the flesh again for the sake of Man’s repute. 

I’m all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that I should mock your pain, 

But look that ye win to worthier sin ere ye come back again. 

Get hence, the hearse is at your door — the grim black stallions wait — 
They bear your clay to place to-day. Speed, lest ye come too late! 

Go back to Earth with a lip unsealed — go back with an open eye, 

And carry my word to the Sons of Men or ever ye come to die: 

That the sin they do by two and two they must pay for one by one — 

And. . .the God that you took from a printed book be with you, Tomlinson!” 


Tommy 


I went into a public-’ouse to get a pint o° beer, 
The publican ‘e up an’ sez, “We serve no red-coats here.” 
The girls be’ind the bar they laughed an’ giggled fit to die, 
I outs into the street again an’ to myself sez I: 
O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, go away”; 
But it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins”, when the band begins to play, 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band begins to play, 
O it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins”, when the band begins to play. 


I went into a theatre as sober as could be, 

They gave a drunk civilian room, but ‘adn’t none for me; 

They sent me to the gallery or round the music-’ alls, 

But when it comes to fightin’, Lord! they’ll shove me in the stalls! 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, wait outside”; 
But it’s “Special train for Atkins” when the trooper’s on the tide, 
The troopship’s on the tide, my boys, the troopship’s on the tide, 
O it’s “Special train for Atkins” when the trooper’s on the tide. 


Yes, makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they’re starvation cheap; 
An’ hustlin’ drunken soldiers when they’re goin’ large a bit 
Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 
Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, ‘ow’s yer soul?” 
But it’s “Thin red line of ‘eroes” when the drums begin to roll, 
The drums begin to roll, my boys, the drums begin to roll, 
O it’s “Thin red line of ‘eroes” when the drums begin to roll. 


We aren’t no thin red ‘eroes, nor we aren’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you; 

An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 

Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints; 
While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, fall be’ind”, 
But it’s “Please to walk in front, sir”, when there’s trouble in the wind, 
There’s trouble in the wind, my boys, there’s trouble in the wind, 
O it’s “Please to walk in front, sir’, when there’s trouble in the wind. 


You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an’ all: 
We’ll wait for extry rations if you treat us rational. 
Don’t mess about the cook-room slops, but prove it to our face 
The Widow’s Uniform is not the soldier-man’s disgrace. 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Chuck him out, the brute!” 
But it’s “Saviour of ‘is country” when the guns begin to shoot; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ anything you please; 
An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool — you bet that Tommy sees! 


The Tour 


Byron 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


Thirteen as twelve my Murray always took — 
He was a publisher. The new Police 

Have neater ways of bringing men to book, 
So Juan found himself before J.P.’s 

Accused of storming through that placed nook 
At practically any pace you please. 

The Dogberry, and the Waterbury, made 

It fifty mile — five pounds. And Juan paid! 


The Trade 


1914-18 
Sea Warfare 


They bear, in place of classic names, 
Letters and numbers on their skin. 
They play their grisly blindfold games 
In little boxes made of tin. 
Sometimes they stalk the Zeppelin, 
Sometimes they learn where mines are laid, 
Or where the Baltic ice is thin. 
That is the custom of “The Trade.” 


Few prize-courts sit upon their claims. 
They seldom tow their targets in. 
They follow certain secret aims 
Down under, Far from strife or din. 
When they are ready to begin 
No flag is flown, no fuss is made 
More than the shearing of a pin. 
That is the custom of “The Trade.” 


The Scout’s quadruple funnel flames 
A mark from Sweden to the Swin, 
The Cruiser’s thund’rous screw proclaims 
Her comings out and goings in: 
But only whiffs of paraffin 
Or creamy rings that fizz and fade 
Show where the one-eyed Death has been 
That is the custom of “The Trade.” 


Their feats, their fortunes and their fames 
Are hidden from their nearest kin; 

No eager public backs or blames, 
No journal prints the yarn they spin 


(The Censor would not let it in! ) 
When they return from run or raid. 

Unheard they work, unseen they win. 
That is the custom of “The Trade.” 


A Translation 


Horace, BK. V., Ode 3 
“Regulus” — A Diversity of Creatures 


There are whose study is of smells, 
And to attentive schools rehearse 

How something mixed with something else 
Makes something worse. 


Some cultivate in broths impure 
The clients of our body — these, 

Increasing without Venus, cure, 
Or cause, disease. 


Others the heated wheel extol, 

And all its offspring, whose concern 
Is how to make it farthest roll 

And fastest turn. 


Me, much incurious if the hour 
Present, or to be paid for, brings 

Me to Brundusium by the power 
Of wheels or wings; 


Me, in whose breast no flame hath burned 
Life-long, save that by Pindar lit, 

Such lore leaves cold. I am not turned 
Aside to it 


More than when, sunk in thought profound 
Of what the unaltering Gods require, 

My steward (friend but slave) brings round 
Logs for my fire. 


A Tree Song 
(A. D. 1200) 


Of all the trees that grow so fair, 
Old England to adorn, 

Greater are none beneath the Sun, 

Than Oak, and Ash, and Thorn. 

Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, good sirs, 
(All of a Midsummer mom!) 

Surely we sing no little thing, 

In Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Oak of the Clay lived many a day, 
Or ever AEneas began. 
Ash of the Loam was a lady at home, 
When Brut was an outlaw man. 
Thorn of the Down saw New Troy Town 
(From which was London born); 
Witness hereby the ancientry 
Of Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Yew that is old in churchyard-mould, 
He breedeth a mighty bow. 
Alder for shoes do wise men choose, 
And beech for cups also. 
But when ye have killed, and your bowl is spilled, 
And your shoes are clean outworn, 
Back ye must speed for all that ye need, 
To Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Ellum she hateth mankind, and waiteth 
Till every gust be laid, 

To drop a limb on the head of him 
That anyway trusts her shade: 

But whether a lad be sober or sad, 


Or mellow with ale from the horn, 
He will take no wrong when he lieth along 
‘Neath Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Oh, do not tell the Priest our plight, 
Or he would call it a sin; 

But — we have been out in the woods all night, 
A-conjuring Summer in! 

And we bring you news by word of mouth- 
Good news for cattle and corn — 

Now is the Sun come up from the South, 
With Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, good sirs 
(All of a Midsummer morn): 

England shall bide til1 Judgment Tide, 
By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Troopin’ 


(Our Army in the East) 
Troopin’, troopin’, troopin’ to the sea: 
‘Ere’s September come again — the six-year men are free. 
O leave the dead be’ind us, for they cannot come away 
To where the ship’s a-coalin’ up that takes us ‘ome to-day. 
We’re goin’ ‘ome, we’re goin’ ‘ome, 
Our ship is at the shore, 
An’ you must pack your ‘aversack, 
For we won’t come back no more. 
Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 
My lovely Mary-Ann, 
For I’ marry you yit on a fourp’ny bit 
As a time-expired man. 


The Malabar’s in ‘arbour with the ~Jumner~ at ‘er tail, 
An’ the time-expired’s waitin’ of ‘is orders for to sail. 
Ho! the weary waitin’ when on Khyber ‘ills we lay, 

But the time-expired’s waitin’ of ‘is orders ‘ome to-day. 


They’ ll turn us out at Portsmouth wharf in cold an’ wet an’ rain, 
All wearin’ Injian cotton kit, but we will not complain; 

They’ Il kill us of pneumonia — for that’s their little way — 
But damn the chills and fever, men, we’re goin’ ‘ome to-day! 


Troopin’, troopin’, winter’s round again! 

See the new draf’s pourin’ in for the old campaign; 

Ho, you poor recruities, but you’ve got to earn your pay — 
What’s the last from Lunnon, lads? We’re goin’ there to-day. 


Troopin’, troopin’, give another cheer — 

‘Ere’s to English women an’ a quart of English beer. 

The Colonel an’ the regiment an’ all who’ve got to stay, 

Gawd’s mercy strike ‘em gentle — Whoop! we’re goin’ ‘ome to-day. 
We’re goin’ ‘ome, we’re goin’ ‘ome, 


Our ship is at the shore, 

An’ you must pack your ‘aversack, 
For we won’t come back no more. 
Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary-Ann, 

For I’ marry you yit on a fourp’ny bit 
As a time-expired man. 


The Truce of the Bear 


1898 

Yearly, with tent and rifle, our careless white men go 

By the Pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale below. 
Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men in — 
Matun, the old blind beggar, bandaged from brow to chin. 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless — toothless, broken of speech, 

Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles his tale to each; 

Over and over the story, ending as he began: 

“Make ye no truce with Adam-zad — the Bear that walks like a Man! 


“There was a flint in my musket — pricked and primed was the pan, 
When I went hunting Adam-zad — the Bear that stands like a Man. 
I looked my last on the timber, I looked my last on the snow, 

When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers ago! 


“I knew his times and his seasons, as he knew mine, that fed 

By night in the ripened maizefield and robbed my house of bread. 
I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew mine, that crept 

At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered while I slept. 


“Up from his stony playground — down from his well-digged lair — 
Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the Bear — 

Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with stolen meals, 

Two long marches to northward, and I was at his heels! 


“Two long marches to northward, at the fall of the second night, 

I came on mine enemy Adam-zad all panting from his flight. 

There was a charge in the musket — pricked and primed was the pan — 
My finger crooked on the trigger — when he reared up like a man. 


“Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer, 
Making his supplication rose Adam-zad the Bear! 
I looked at the swaying shoulders, at the paunch’s swag and swing, 


And my heart was touched with pity for the monstrous, pleading thing. 


“Touched witth pity and wonder, I did not fire then... 

I have looked no more on women — I have walked no more with men. 
Nearer he tottered and nearer, with paws like hands that pray — 

From brow to jaw that steel-shod paw, it ripped my face away! 


“Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the blow — 
Faceless I fell before his feet, fifty summers ago. 

I heard him grunt and chuckle — I heard him pass to his den. 

He left me blind to the darkened years and the little mercy of men. 


“Now ye go down in the morning with guns of the newer style, 

That load (I have felt) in the middle and range (I have heard) a mile? 
Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast and true, 

But — pay, and I lift my bandage and show what the Bear can do!” 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and withered and grey — 
Matun, the old blind beggar, he gives good worth for his pay.) 
“Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard — 
Not for his ragings and roarings flinch ye from Adam-zad. 


“But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of his little, swinish eyes; 


“When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer 
That is the time of peril — the time of the Truce of the Bear!” 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking a dole at the door, 

Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it o’er and o’er; 

Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his hands at the flame, 
Hearing our careless white men talk of the morrow’s game; 


Over and over the story, ending as he began: — 


“There is no trnce with Adam-zad, the Bear that looks like a Man!” 


A Truthful Song 
“The Wrong Thing” — Rewards and Fairies 


THE BRICKLAYER: 
I tell this tale, which is strictly true, 
Just by way of convincing you 
How very little, since things were made, 
Things have altered in building trade. 


A year ago, come the middle of March, 

We was building flats near the Marble Arch, 
When a thin young man with coal-black hair 
Came up to watch us working there. 


Now there wasn’t a trick in brick or stone 
Which this young man hadn’t seen or known; 
Nor there wasn’t a tool from trowel to maul 
But this young man could use ‘em all! 


Then up and spoke the plumbyers bold, 

Which was laying the pipes for the hot and cold: 
“Since you with us have made so free, 

Will you kindly say what your name might be? “ 


The young man kindly answered them: 

“Tt might be Lot or Methusalem, 

Or it might be Moses (a man I hate), 
Whereas it is Pharaoh surnamed the Great. 


“Your glazing is new and your plumbing’s strange, 
But otherwise I perceive no change; 

And in less than a month if you do as I bid 

Pd learn you to build me a Pyramid!” 


THE SAILOR: 


I tell this tale, which is stricter true, 

Just by way of convincing you 

How very little, since things was made, 
Things have altered in the shipwright’ trade. 


In Blackwall Basin yesterday 

A China barque re-fitting lay, 

When a fat old man with snow-white hair 
Came up to watch us working there. 


Now there wasn’t a knot which the riggers knew 
But the old man made it — and better too; 

Nor there wasn’t a sheet, or a lift, or a brace, 
But the old man knew its lead and place. 


Then up and spoke the caulkyers bold, 

Which was packing the pump in the afterhold: 
“Since you with us have made so free, 

Will you kindly tell what your name might be? “ 


The old man kindly answered them: 

“Tt might be Japheth, it might be Shem, 

Or it might be Ham (though his skin was dark), 
Whereas it is Noah, commanding the Ark. 


“Your wheel is new and your pumps are strange, 
But otherwise I perceive no change; 

And in less than a week, if she did not ground, 
Pd sail this hooker the wide world round! “ 


BOTH: 
We tell these tales, which are strictest true, 
Just by way of convincing you 
How very little, since things was made, 
Any thing alters in any one’s trade! 


Two Kopjes 
(Made Yeomanry towards End of Boer War) 


Only two African kopjes, 
Only the cart-tracks that wind 

Empty and open between ‘em, 

Only the Transvaal behind; 
Only an Aldershot column 

Marching to conquer the land . 
Only a sudden and solemn 

Visit, unarmed, to the Rand. 


Then scorn not the African kopje, 
The kopje that smiles in the heat, 
The wholly unoccupied kopje, 
The home of Cornelius and Piet. 
You can never be sure of your kopje, 
But of this be you blooming well sure, 
A kopje is always a kopje, 
And a Boojer is always a Boer! 


Only two African kopjes, 
Only the vultures above, 
Only baboons — at the bottom, 
Only some buck on the move; 
Only a Kensington draper 
Only pretending to scout . 
.Only bad news for the paper, 
Only another knock-out. 


Then mock not the African kopje, 
And rub not your flank on its side, 
The silent and simmering kopje, 
The kopje beloved by the guide. 
You can never be, etc. 


Only two African kopjes, 
Only the dust of their wheels, 
Only a bolted commando, 
Only our guns at their heels . 
Only a little barb-wire, 
Only a natural fort, 
Only “by sections retire,” 
Only “regret to report! “ 


Then mock not the .African kopje, 
Especially when it is twins, 

One sharp and one table-topped kopje 
For that’s where the trouble begins. 

You never can be, etc. 


Only two African kopjes 
Baited the same as before — 
Only we’ve had it so often, 
Only we’re taking no more . 
Only a wave to our troopers, 
Only our flanks swinging past, 
Only a dozen voorloopers,. 
Only we’ve learned it at last! 


Then mock not the African kopje, 
But take off your hat to the same, 
The patient, impartial old kopje, 
The kopje that taught us the game! 
For all that we knew in the Columns, 
And all they’ve forgot on the Staff, 
We learned at the Fight o’ Two Kopijes, 
Which lasted two years an’ a half. 


0 mock not the African kopje, 
Not even when peace has been signed — 
The kopje that isn’t a kopje — 


The kopje that copies its kind. 
You can never be sure of your kopje, 
But of this be you blooming well sure, 
That a kopje is always a kopje, 
And a Boojer is always a Boer! 


Two Months 


June 


No hope, no change! The clouds have shut us in, 
And through the cloud the sullen Sun strikes down 
Full on the bosom of the tortured Town, 

Till Night falls heavy as remembered sin 

That will not suffer sleep or thought of ease, 

And, hour on hour, the dry-eyed Moon in spite 
Glares through the haze and mocks with watery light 

The torment of the uncomplaining trees. 

Far off, the Thunder bellows her despair 

To echoing Earth, thrice parched. The lightnings fly 

In vain. No help the heaped-up clouds afford, 

But wearier weight of burdened, burning air. 

What truce with Dawn? Look, from the aching sky, 

Day stalks, a tyrant with a flaming sword! 


September 


At dawn there was a murmur in the trees, 
A ripple on the tank, and in the air 
Presage of coming coolness — everywhere 
A voice of prophecy upon the breeze. 
Up leapt the Sun and smote the dust to gold, 
And strove to parch anew the heedless land, 
All impotently, as a King grown old 
Wars for the Empire crumbling ‘neath his hand. 
One after one the lotos-petals fell, 
Beneath the onslaught of the rebel year, 
In mutiny against a furious sky; 
And far-off Winter whispered: — “It is well! 
“Hot Summer dies. Behold your help is near, 
“For when men’s need is sorest, then come I.” 


Two Races 


I SEEK not what his soul desires. 
He dreads not what my spirit fears. 

Our Heavens have shown us separate fires. 
Our dooms have dealt us differing years. 


Our daysprings and our timeless dead 
Ordained for us and still control 

Lives sundered at the fountain-head, 
And distant, now, as Pole from Pole. 


Yet, dwelling thus, these worlds apart, 
When we encounter each is free 

To bare that larger, liberal heart 
Our kin and neighbours seldom see. 


(Custom and code compared in jest- 
Weakness delivered without shame- 

And certain common sins confessed 
Which all men know, and none dare blame.) 


E’en so it is, and well content 
It should be so a moment’s space, 
Each finds the other excellent, 
And-runs to follow his own race! 


Ubique 


Royal Artillery 

There is a word you often see, pronounce it as you may — 

“You bike,” “you bykwee,” “ubbikwee” — alludin’ to R. A. 

It serves ‘Orse, Field, an’ Garrison as motto for a crest; 

An’ when you’ve found out all it means Tl tell you ‘alf the rest. 


Ubique means the long-range Krupp be’ ind the long-range ‘ill — 
Ubique means you’ |! pick it up an’, while you do, stand still. 
Ubique means you’ve caught the flash an’ timed it by the sound. 
Ubique means five gunners’ ‘ash before you’ve loosed a round. 


Ubique means Blue Fuse, an’ make the ‘ole to sink the trail. 
Ubique means stand up an’ take the Mauser’s ‘alf-mile ‘ail. 
Ubique means the crazy team not God nor man can ‘old. 

Ubique means that ‘orse’s scream which turns your innards cold! 


Ubique means “Bank, ‘Olborn, Bank — a penny all the way” — 

The soothin’, jingle-bump-an’-clank from day to peaceful day. 
Ubique means “They’ve caught De Wet, an’ now we shan’t be long.” 
Ubique means “I much regret, the beggar’s goin’ strong!” 


Ubique means the tearin’ drift where, breach-block jammed with mud, 
The khaki muzzles duck an’ lift across the khaki flood. 

Ubique means the dancing plain that changes rocks to Boers. 

Ubique means mirage again an’ shellin’ all outdoors. 


Ubique means “Entrain at once for Grootdefeatfontein.” 
Ubique means “Of-load your guns” — at midnight in the rain! 
Ubique means “More mounted men. Return all guns to store.” 
Ubique means the R.A.M.R. Infantillery Corps. 


Ubique means that warnin’ grunt the perished linesman knows, 
When o’er ‘is strung an’ sufferin’ front the shrapnel sprays ‘is foes; 
An’ as their firin’ dies away the ‘usky whisper runs 


From lips that ‘aven’t drunk all day: “The Guns! Thank Gawd, the Guns!” 


Extreme, depressed, point-blank or short, end-first or any’ ow, 

From Colesberg Kop to Quagga’s Poort — from Ninety-Nine till now — 
By what I’ve ‘eard the others tell an’ I in spots ‘ave seen, 

There’s nothin’ this side ‘Eaven or ‘Ell Ubique doesn’t mean! 


Ulster 


1912 


(“Their webs shall not become garments, neither shall they 
cover themselves with their works: their works are works 
of inquity and the act of violence is in their hands.” — 
Isaiah lix. 6.) 

The dark eleventh hour 

Draws on and sees us sold 

To every evil power 

We fought against of old. 

Rebellion, rapine hate 

Oppression, wrong and greed 

Are loosed to rule our fate, 

By England’s act and deed. 


The Faith in which we stand, 
The laws we made and guard, 
Our honour, lives, and land 
Are given for reward 

To Murder done by night, 

To Treason taught by day, 

To folly, sloth, and spite, 

And we are thrust away. 


The blood our fathers spilt, 
Our love, our toils, our pains, 
Are counted us for guilt, 
And only bind our chains. 
Before an Empire’s eyes 

The traitor claims his price. 
What need of further lies? 
We are the sacrifice. 


We asked no more than leave 


To reap where we had sown, 
Through good and ill to cleave 
To our own flag and throne. 
Now England’s shot and steel 
Beneath that flag must show 
How loyal hearts should kneel 
To England’s oldest foe. 


We know the war prepared 

On every peaceful home, 

We know the hells declared 
For such as serve not Rome — 
The terror, threats, and dread 
In market, hearth, and field — 
We know, when all is said, 

We perish if we yield. 


Believe, we dare not boast, 
Believe, we do not fear — 

We stand to pay the cost 

In all that men hold dear. 

What answer from the North? 
One Law, one Land, one Throne. 
If England drive us forth 

We shall not fall alone! 


The Undertaker’s Horse 


“To-tschin-shu is condemned to death. 
How can he drink tea with the Executioner?” 
Japanese Proverb. 


The eldest son bestrides him, 

And the pretty daughter rides him, 

And I meet him oft o° mornings on the Course; 
And there kindles in my bosom 

An emotion chill and gruesome 

As I canter past the Undertaker’s Horse. 


Neither shies he nor is restive, 

But a hideously suggestive 

Trot, professional and placid, he affects; 

And the cadence of his hoof-beats 

To my mind this grim reproof beats: — 

“Mend your pace, my friend, I’m coming. Who’s the next?” 


Ah! stud-bred of ill-omen, 

I have watched the strongest go — men 

Of pith and might and muscle — at your heels, 
Down the plantain-bordered highway, 

(Heaven send it ne’er be my way!) 

In a lacquered box and jetty upon wheels. 


Answer, sombre beast and dreary, 

Where is Brown, the young, the cheery, 

Smith, the pride of all his friends and half the Force? 
You were at that last dread dak 

We must cover at a walk, 

Bring them back to me, O Undertaker’s Horse! 


With your mane unhogged and flowing, 
And your curious way of going, 


And that businesslike black crimping of your tail, 
E’en with Beauty on your back, Sir, 

Pacing as a lady’s hack, Sir, 

What wonder when I meet you I turn pale? 


It may be you wait your time, Beast, 

Till I write my last bad rhyme, Beast — 

Quit the sunlight, cut the rhyming, drop the glass — 
Follow after with the others, 

Where some dusky heathen smothers 

Us with marigolds in lieu of English grass. 


Or, perchance, in years to follow, 

I shall watch your plump sides hollow, 

See Carnifex (gone lame) become a corse — 
See old age at last o’erpower you, 

And the Station Pack devour you, 

I shall chuckle then, O Undertaker’s Horse! 


But to insult, jibe, and quest, I’ve 

Still the hideously suggestive 

Trot that hammers out the unrelenting text, 

And I hear it hard behind me 

In what place soe’er I find me: — 

“<Sure to catch you sooner or later. Who’s the next?” 


Untimely 


“The Eye of Allah” 

From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 

Nothing in life has been made by man for man’s using 
But it was shown long since to man in ages 

Lost as the name of the maker of it, 

Who received oppression and shame for his wages — 
Hate, avoidance, and scorn in his daily dealings — 
Until he perished, wholly confounded 


More to be pitied than he are the wise 
Souls which foresaw the evil of loosing 
Knowledge or Art before time, and aborted 
Noble devices and deep-wrought healings, 
Lest offence should arise. 


Heaven delivers on earth the Hour that cannot be 
thwarted, 

Neither advanced, at the price of a world nor a soul, 
and its Prophet 

Comes through the blood of the vanguards who 
dreamed — too soon — it had sounded. 


The Vampire 


A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I!) 
To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care), 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and hand, 

Belong to the woman who did not know 

(And now we know that she never could know) 
And did not understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I!) 

Honor and faith and a sure intent 

But a fool must follow his natural bent 

(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant), 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 
And the excellent things we planned, 

Belong to the woman who didn’t know why 

(And now we know she never knew why) 
And did not understand. 


The fool we stripped to his foolish hide 
(Even as you and I!) 
Which she might have seen when she threw him aside — 
(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 
So some of him lived but the most of him died — 
(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 


That stings like a white hot brand. 
It’s coming to know that she never knew why 
(Seeing at last she could never know why) 
And never could understand. 


Very Many People 


1926 

ON THE Downs, in the Weald, on the Marshes, 
1 heard the Old Gods say: 

“Here come Very Many People: 

“We must go away. 


“They take our land to delight in, 

“But their delight destroys. 

“They flay the turf from the sheep-walk. 
“They load the Denes with noise. 


“They burn coal in the woodland. 
“They seize the oast and the mill. 
“They camp beside Our dew-ponds. 
“They mar the clean-flanked hill. 


“They string a clamorous Magic 

“To fence their souls from thought, 
“Till Our deep-breathed Oaks are silent, 
“And Our muttering Downs tell nought. 


“They comfort themselves with neighbours. 
“They cannot bide alone. 

“Tt shall be best for their doings 

“When We Old Gods are gone.” 


Farewell to the Downs and the Marshes, 
And the Weald and the Forest known 
Before there were Very Many People, 
And the Old Gods had gone! 


The Verdicts 


(Justland) 

1916 

Not in the thick of the fight, 
Not in the press of the odds, 

Do the heroes come to their height, 
Or we know the demi-gods. 


That stands over till peace. 
We can only perceive 

Men returned from the seas, 
Very grateful for leave. 


They grant us sudden days 
Snatched from their business of war; 
But we are too close to appraise 
What manner of men they are. 


And, whether their names go down 
With age-kept victories, 

Or whether they battle and drown 
Unreckoned, is hid from our eyes. 


They are too near to be great, 

But our children shall understand 
When and how our fate 

Was changed, and by whose hand. 


Our children shall measure their worth. 
We are content to be blind... 

But we know that we walk on a new-born earth 
With the saviours of mankind. 


The Veterans 


Written for the Gathering of Survivors the Indian Mutiny, 
Albert Hall, 1907 


To-day, across our fathers’ graves, 
The astonished years reveal 

The remnant of that desperate host 
Which cleansed our East with steel. 


Hail and farewell! We greet you here, 
With tears that none will scorn — 

O Keepers of the House of old, 
Or ever we were born! 


One service more we dare to ask — 
Pray for us, heroes, pray, 

That when Fate lays on us our task 
We do not shame the Day! 


The Vineyard 


“Sea Constables” 

From “Debits and Credits” (1919-1923) 
At the eleventh hour he came, 

But his wages were the same 

As ours who all day long had trod 

The wine-press of the Wrath of God. 


When he shouldered through the lines 
Of our cropped and mangled vines, 
His unjaded eye could scan 

How each hour had marked its man. 


(Children of the morning-tide 
With the hosts of noon had died, 
And our noon contingents lay 
Dead with twilight’s spent array.) 


Since his back had felt no load , 
Virtue still in him abode; 

So he swiftly made his own 
Those last spoils we had not won. 


We went home, delivered thence, 
Grudging him no recompense 
Till he portioned praise or blame 
To our works before he came. 


Till he showed us for our good — 
Deaf to mirth, and blind to scorn — 

How we might have best withstood 
Burdens that he had not born! 


The Virginity 


Try as he will, no man breaks wholly loose 
From his first love, no matter who she be. 

Oh, was there ever sailor free to choose, 
That didn’t settle somewhere near the sea? 


Myself, it don’t excite me nor amuse 
To watch a pack o’ shipping on the sea; 

But I can understand my neighbour’s views 
From certain things which have occured to me. 


Men must keep touch with things they used to use 
To earn their living, even when they are free; 
And so come back upon the least excuse — 
Same as the sailor settled near the sea. 


He knows he’s never going on no cruise — 

He knows he’s done and finished with the sea; 
And yet he likes to feel she’s there to use — 

If he should ask her — as she used to be. 


Even though she cost him all he had to lose, 
Even though she made him sick to hear or see, 

Still, what she left of him will mostly choose 
Her skirts to sit by. How comes such to be? 


Parsons in pulpits, tax-payers in pews, 

Kings on your thrones, you know as well as me, 
We’ve only one virginity to lose, 

And where we lost it there our hearts will be! 


The Voortrekker 


The gull shall whistle in his wake, the blind wave break in fire. 

He shall fulfil God’s utmost will, unknowing His desire. 

And he shall see old planets change and alien stars arise, 

And give the gale his seaworn sail in shadow of new skies. 

Strong lust of gear shall drive him forth and hunger arm his hand, 
To win his food from the desert rude, his pittance from the sand. 

His neighbours’ smoke shall vex his eyes, their voices break his rest. 
He shall go forth till south is north, sullen and dispossessed. 

He shall desire loneliness and his desire shall bring, 

Hard on his heels, a thousand wheels, a People and a King. 

He shall come back on his own track, and by his scarce-cooled camp 
There shall he meet the roaring street, the derrick and the stamp: 
There he shall blaze a nation’s ways with hatchet and with brand, 
Till on his last-won wilderness an Empire’s outposts stand! 


The Wage-Slaves 
1902 


Oh, glorious are the guarded heights 
Where guardian souls abide — 

Self-exiled from our gross delights — 
Above, beyond, outside: 

An ampler arc their spirit swings — 
Commands a juster view — 

We have their word for all these things, 
No doubt their words are true. 


Yet we, the bond slaves of our day, 
Whom dirt and danger press — 
Co-heirs of insolence, delay, 
And leagued unfaithfulness — 
Such is our need must seek indeed 
And, having found, engage 
The men who merely do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


From forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost lone — 
Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, senate, sheepfold, throne — 
Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age: 
“Send us the men who do the work 
“For which they draw the wage!” 


Words cannot help nor wit achieve, 
Nor e’en the all-gifted fool, 

Too weak to enter, bide, or leave 
The lists he cannot rule. 

Beneath the sun we count on none 


Our evil to assuage, 
Except the men that do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


When through the Gates of Stress and Strain 
Comes forth the vast Event — 

The simple, sheer, sufficing, sane 
Result of labour spent — 

They that have wrought the end unthought 
Be neither saint nor sage, 

But only men who did the work 
For which they drew the wage. 


Wherefore to these the Fates shall bend 
(And all old idle things ) 

Werefore on these shall Power attend 
Beyond the grip of kings: 

Each in his place, by right, not grace, 
Shall rule his heritage — 

The men who simply do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


Not such as scorn the loitering street, 
Or waste, to earth its praise, 

Their noontide’s unreturning heat 
About their morning ways; 

But such as dower each mortgaged hour 
Alike with clean courage — 

Even the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage — 

Men, like to Gods, that do the work 
For which they draw the wage — 

Begin-continue-close that work 
For which they draw the wage! 


The Waster 


1930 

From the date that the doors of his prep-school close 
On the lonely little son 

He is taught by precept, insult, and blows 
The Things that Are Never Done. 

Year after year, without favour or fear, 
From seven to twenty-two, 

His keepers insist he shall learn the list 
Of the things no fellow can do. 

(They are not so strict with the average Pict 
And it isn’t set to, etc.) 


For this and not for the profit it brings 
Or the good of his fellow-kind 

He is and suffers unspeakable things 
In body and soul and mind. 

But the net result of that Primitive Cult, 
Whatever else may be won, 

Is definite knowledge ere leaving College, 
Of the Things that Are Never Done. 

(An interdict which is strange to the Pict 
And was never revealed to, etc.) 


Slack by training and slow by birth, 
Only quick to despise, 
Largely assessing his neighbour’s worth 
By the hue of his socks or ties, 
A loafer-in-grain, his foes maintain, 
And how shall we combat their view 
When, atop of his natural sloth, he holds 
There are Things no Fellow can do? 
(Which is why he is licked from the first by the Pict 
And left at the post by, etc.) 


The Way Through the Woods. 


They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 

Weather and rain have undone it again, 
And now you would never know 

There was once a road through the woods 
Before they planted the trees. 

It is underneath the coppice and heath, 
And the thin anemones. 

Only the keeper sees 

That, where the ring-dove broods, 

And the badgers roll at ease, 

There was once a road through the woods. 


Yet, if you enter the woods 

Of a summer evening late, 

When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed pools 
Where the otter whistles his mate. 
(They fear not men in the woods, 
Because they see so few) 

You will hear the beat of a horse’s feet, 
And the swish of a skirt in the dew, 
Steadily cantering through 

The misty solitudes, 

As though they perfectly knew 

The old lost road through the woods. 
But there is no road through the woods. 


We and They 


“A Friend of the Family” 
From “Debits and Credits”(1919-1923) 
Father and Mother, and Me, 
Sister and Auntie say 
All the people like us are We, 
And every one else is They. 
And They live over the sea, 
While We live over the way, 
But-would you believe it? — They look upon We 
As only a sort of They! 


We eat pork and beef 
With cow-horn-handled knives. 
They who gobble Their rice off a leaf, 
Are horrified out of Their lives; 
While they who live up a tree, 
And feast on grubs and clay, 
(Isn’t it scandalous? ) look upon We 
As a simply disgusting They! 


We shoot birds with a gun. 
They stick lions with spears. 
Their full-dress is un-. 
We dress up to Our ears. 
They like Their friends for tea. 
We like Our friends to stay; 
And, after all that, They look upon We 
As an utterly ignorant They! 


We eat kitcheny food. 
We have doors that latch. 

They drink milk or blood, 
Under an open thatch. 

We have Doctors to fee. 
They have Wizards to pay. 


And (impudent heathen!) They look upon We 
As a quite impossible They! 


All good people agree, 
And all good people say, 
All nice people, like Us, are We 
And every one else is They: 
But if you cross over the sea, 
Instead of over the way, 
You may end by (think of it!) looking on We 
As only a sort of They! 


The Wet Litany 


“Their Lawful Occasions” 
— Traffics and Discoveris 
When the waters’ countenance 
Blurs ‘twixt glance and second glance; 
When our tattered smokes forerun 
Ashen ‘neath a silvered sun; 
When the curtain of the haze 
Shuts upon our helpless ways — 
Hear the Channel Fleet at sea: 
Libera nos Domine! 


When the engines’ bated pulse 
Scarcely thrills the nosing hulls; 
When the wash along the side 
Sounds, a-sudden, magnified; 

When the intolerable blast 

Marks each blindfold minute passed; 


When the fog-buoy’s squattering flight 
Guides us ‘through the haggard night; 
When the warning bugle blows; 

When the lettered doorway’s close; 
When our brittle townships press, 
Impotent, on emptiness; 


When the unseen leadsmen lean 
Questioning a deep unseen; 

When their lessened count they tell 
To a bridge invisible; 

When the hid and perilous 

Cliffs return our cry to us; 


When the treble thickness spread 
Swallows up our next-ahead; 


When her sirens frightened whine 
Shows her sheering out of line; 
When — her passage undiscerned — 
We must turn where she has turned, 
Hear the Channel Fleet at sea: 
Libera nos Domine! 


What Happened 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee, pride of Bow Bazaar, 
Owner of a native press, “Barrishter-at-Lar,” 
Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 
Sabres by the bucketful, rifles by the pair. 


Then the Indian Government winked a wicked wink, 
Said to Chunder Mookerjee: “Stick to pen and ink. 
They are safer implements, but, if you insist, 

We will let you carry arms wheresoe’er you list.” 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee sought the gunsmith and 
Bought the tubes of Lancaster, Ballard, Dean, and Bland, 
Bought a shiny bowie-knife, bought a town-made sword, 
Jingled like a carriage-horse when he went abroad. 


But the Indian Government, always keen to please, 
Also gave permission to horrid men like these — 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai, down to kill or steal, 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer, Tantia the Bhil; 


Killar Khan the Marri chief, Jowar Singh the Sikh, 
Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat, Abdul Huq Rafiq — 
He was a Wahabi; last, little Boh Hla-oo 

Took advantage of the Act — took a Snider too. 


They were unenlightened men, Ballard knew them not. 
They procured their swords and guns chiefly on the spot; 
And the lore of centuries, plus a hundred fights, 

Made them slow to disregard one another’s rights. 


With a unanimity dear to patriot hearts 

All those hairy gentlemen out of foreign parts 

Said: “The good old days are back — let us go to war!” 
Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road into Bow Bazaar, 


Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat found a hide-bound flail; 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer oiled his Tonk jezail; 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai spat and grinned with glee 
As he ground the butcher-knife of the Khyberee. 


Jowar Singh the Sikh procured sabre, quoit, and mace, 

Abdul Huq, Wahabi, jerked his dagger from its place, 

While amid the jungle-grass danced and grinned and jabbered 
Little Boh Hla-oo and cleared his dah-blade from the scabbard. 


What became of Mookerjee? Smoothly, who can say? 
Yar Mahommed only grins in a nasty way, 

Jowar Singh is reticent, Chimbu Singh is mute. 

But the belts of all of them simply bulge with loot. 


What became of Ballard’s guns? Afghans black and grubby 
Sell them for their silver weight to the men of Pubbi; 

And the shiny bowie-knife and the town-made sword are 
Hanging in a Marri camp just across the Border. 


What became of Mookerjee? Ask Mahommed Yar 
Prodding Siva’s sacred bull down the Bow Bazaar. 

Speak to placid Nubbee Baksh — question land and sea — 
Ask the Indian Congressmen — only don’t ask me! 


What the People Said 


(June 21st, 1887) 

By the well, where the bullocks go 
Silent and blind and slow — 

By the field where the young corn dies 
In the face of the sultry skies, 

They have heard, as the dull Earth hears 
The voice of the wind of an hour, 

The sound of the Great Queen’s voice: 
“My God hath given me years, 

Hath granted dominion and power: 
And I bid you, O Land, rejoice.” 


And the ploughman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod; 

For he saith: “The wheat is my care, 
And the rest is the will of God. 

He sent the Mahratta spear 

As He sendeth the rain, 

And the Mlech, in the fated year, 
Broke the spear in twain. 

And was broken in turn. Who knows 
How our Lords make strife? 

It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is Life.” 


Then, far and near, as the twilight drew, 
Hissed up to the scornful dark 
Great serpents, blazing, of red and blue, 
That rose and faded, and rose anew. 
That the Land might wonder and mark 
“To-day is a day of days,” they said, 
“Make merry, O People, all!” 
And the Ploughman listened and bowed his head: 
“To-day and to-morrow God’s will,” he said, 
As he trimmed the lamps on the wall. 


“He sendeth us years that are good, 
As He sendeth the dearth, 

He giveth to each man his food, 

Or Her food to the Earth. 

Our Kings and our Queens are afar — 
On their peoples be peace — 

God bringeth the rain to the Bar, 

That our cattle increase.” 


And the Ploughman settled the share 

More deep in the sun-dried clod: 

“Mogul Mahratta, and Mlech from the North, 
And White Queen over the Seas — 

God raiseth them up and driveth them forth 

As the dust of the ploughshare flies in the breeze; 
But the wheat and the cattle are all my care, 

And the rest is the will of God.” 


When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted 


1892 

L’Envoi To “The Seven Seas” 

When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it — lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew. 

And those that were good shall be happy; they shall sit in a golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets’ hair. 
They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 


And only The Master shall praise us, and only The Master shall blame; 
Andd no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They are! 


When the Great Ark 


When the Great Ark, in Vigo Bay, 
Rode stately through the half-manned fleet, 
From every ship about her way 
She heard the mariners entreat — 
Before we take the seas again 
Let down your boats and send us men! 


“We have no lack of victual here 
With work — God knows! — enough for all, 
To hand and reef and watch and steer, 
Because our present strength is small. 
While your three decks are crowded so 
Your crews can scarcely stand or go. 


“In war, your numbers do but raise 
Confusion and divided will; 
In storm, the mindless deep obeys 
Not multitudes but single skills. 
In calm, your numbers, closely pressed, 
Must breed a mutiny or pest. 


“We even on unchallenged seas, 

Dare not adventure where we would, 
But forfeit brave advantages 

For lack of men to make ‘em good; 
Whereby, to England’s double cost, 
Honour and profit both are lost!” 


When the Journey Was Intended to the City 


Milton 
— The Muse Among the Motors (1900-1930) 


When that with meat and drink they had fulfilled 
Not temperately but like him conceived 

In monstrous jest at Meudon, whose regale 
Stands for exemplar of Gargantuan greed, 

In his own name supreme, they issued forth 
Beneath new firmaments and stars astray, 
Circumvoluminant; nor had they felt 

Neither the passage nor the sad effect 

Of many cups partaken, till that frost 

Wrought on them hideous, and their minds deceived. 
Thus choosing from a progeny of roads, 

That seemed but were not, one most reasonable, 
Of purest moonlight fashioned on a wall, 

Thither they urged their chariot whom that flint 
But tressed received, itself unscathed — not they. 


When ‘Omer Smote ‘Is Bloomin’ Lyre 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS IN “THE 
SEVEN SEAS” 


When ‘Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ‘eard men sing by land an’ sea; 
An’ what he thought ‘e might require, 
‘E went an’ took — the same as me! 


The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 

They ‘eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet — same as you! 


They knew “ʻe stole; ‘e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at ‘Omer down the road, 
An’ ‘e winked back — the same as us! 


The Widower 


For a season there must be pain — 
For a little, little space 

I shall lose the sight of her face, 
Take back the old life again 

While She is at rest in her place. 


For a season this pain must endure, 
For a little, little while 

I shall sigh more often than smile 
Till time shall work me a cure, 
And the pitiful days beguile. 


For that season we must be apart, 
For a little length of years, 

Till my life’s last hour nears, 
And, above the beat of my heart, 
I hear Her voice in my ears. 


But I shall not understand — 

Being set on some later love, 

Shall not know her for whom I strove, 
Till she reach me forth her hand, 
Saying, “Who but I have the right?” 
And out of a troubled night 

Shall draw me safe to the land. 


What Happened 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee, pride of Bow Bazaar, 
Owner of a native press, “Barrishter-at-Lar,” 
Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 
Sabres by the bucketful, rifles by the pair. 


Then the Indian Government winked a wicked wink, 
Said to Chunder Mookerjee: “Stick to pen and ink. 
They are safer implements, but, if you insist, 

We will let you carry arms wheresoe’er you list.” 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee sought the gunsmith and 
Bought the tubes of Lancaster, Ballard, Dean, and Bland, 
Bought a shiny bowie-knife, bought a town-made sword, 
Jingled like a carriage-horse when he went abroad. 


But the Indian Government, always keen to please, 
Also gave permission to horrid men like these — 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai, down to kill or steal, 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer, Tantia the Bhil; 


Killar Khan the Marri chief, Jowar Singh the Sikh, 
Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat, Abdul Huq Rafiq — 
He was a Wahabi; last, little Boh Hla-oo 

Took advantage of the Act — took a Snider too. 


They were unenlightened men, Ballard knew them not. 
They procured their swords and guns chiefly on the spot; 
And the lore of centuries, plus a hundred fights, 

Made them slow to disregard one another’s rights. 


With a unanimity dear to patriot hearts 

All those hairy gentlemen out of foreign parts 

Said: “The good old days are back — let us go to war!” 
Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road into Bow Bazaar, 


Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat found a hide-bound flail; 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer oiled his Tonk jezail; 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai spat and grinned with glee 
As he ground the butcher-knife of the Khyberee. 


Jowar Singh the Sikh procured sabre, quoit, and mace, 

Abdul Huq, Wahabi, jerked his dagger from its place, 

While amid the jungle-grass danced and grinned and jabbered 
Little Boh Hla-oo and cleared his dah-blade from the scabbard. 


What became of Mookerjee? Smoothly, who can say? 
Yar Mahommed only grins in a nasty way, 

Jowar Singh is reticent, Chimbu Singh is mute. 

But the belts of all of them simply bulge with loot. 


What became of Ballard’s guns? Afghans black and grubby 
Sell them for their silver weight to the men of Pubbi; 

And the shiny bowie-knife and the town-made sword are 
Hanging in a Marri camp just across the Border. 


What became of Mookerjee? Ask Mahommed Yar 
Prodding Siva’s sacred bull down the Bow Bazaar. 

Speak to placid Nubbee Baksh — question land and sea — 
Ask the Indian Congressmen — only don’t ask me! 


White Horses 


1897 
Where run your colts at pasture ? 
Where hide your mares to breed? 
‘Mid bergs about the Ice-cap 
Or wove Sargasso weed; 
By chartless reef and channel, 
Or crafty coastwise bars, 
But most the ocean-meadows 
All purple to the stars! 


Who holds the rein upon you? 
The latest gale let free. 

What meat is in your mangers? 
The glut of all the sea. 

‘Twixt tide and tide’s returning 
Great store of newly dead, — 

The bones of those that faced us, 
And the hearts of those that fled. 

Afar, off-shore and single, 
Some stallion, rearing swift, 

Neighs hungry for new fodder, 
And calls us to the drift: 

Then down the cloven ridges — 
A million hooves unshod — 

Break forth the mad White Horses 
To seek their meat from God! 


Girth-deep in hissing water 
Our furious vanguard strains — 
Through mist of mighty tramplings 
Roll up the fore-blown manes — 
A hundred leagues to leeward, 
Ere yet the deep is stirred, 
The groaning rollers carry 
The coming of the herd! 


Whose hand may grip your nostrils — 
Your forelock who may hold? 

E’en they that use the broads with us — 
The riders bred and bold, 

That spy upon our matings, 
That rope us where we run — 

They know the strong White Horses 
From father unto son. 


We breathe about their cradles, 
We race their babes ashore, 

We snuff against their thresholds, 
We nuzzle at their door; 

By day with stamping squadrons, 
By night in whinnying droves, 
Creep up the wise White Horses, 

To call them from their loves. 


And come they for your calling? 
No wit of man may save. 

They hear the loosed White Horses 
Above their fathers’ grave; 

And, kin of those we crippled, 
And, sons of those we slew, 

Spur down the wild white riders 
To school the herds anew. 


What service have ye paid them, 
Oh jealous steeds and strong? 
Save we that throw their weaklings, 
Is none dare work them wrong; 
While thick around the homestead 
Our snow-backed leaders graze — 
A guard behind their plunder, 
And a veil before their ways. 


With march and countermarchings — 
With weight of wheeling hosts — 
Stray mob or bands embattled — 
We ring the chosen coasts: 
And, careless of our clamour 
That bids the stranger fly, 
At peace with our pickets 
The wild white riders lie. 


Trust ye that curdled hollows — 
Trust ye the neighing wind — 
Trust ye the moaning groundswell — 
Our herds are close behind! 
To bray your foeman’s armies — 
To chill and snap his sword — 
Trust ye the wild White Horses, 
The Horses of the Lord! 


The White Man’s Burden 


1899 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Take up the White man’s burden — 
Send forth the best ye breed — 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
To wait in heavy harness 
On fluttered folk and wild — 
Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
In patience to abide, 
To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride; 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times mad plain. 
To seek another’s profit, 
And work another’s gain. 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
The savage wars of peace — 

Fill full the mouth of Famine 
And bid the sickness cease; 

And when your goal is nearest 
The end for others sought, 

Watch Sloth and heathen Folly 
Bring all your hope to nought. 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
No tawdry rule of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweeper — 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread, 


Go make them with your living, 
And mark them with your dead! 


Take up the White man’s burden — 
And reap his old reward: 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard — 
The cry of hosts ye humour 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light: — 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
“Our loved Egyptian night?” 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
Ye dare not stoop to less — 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloak your weariness; 
By all ye cry or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your Gods and you. 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
Have done with childish days — 
The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy, ungrudged praise. 
Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold-edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers! 


The Widow’s Party 


“Where have you been this while away, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 
‘Long with the rest on a picnic lay, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 
They called us out of the barrack-yard 
To Gawd knows where from Gosport Hard, 
And you can’t refuse when you get the card, 
And the Widow gives the party. 
(Bugle: Ta — rara — ra-ra-rara!) 


“What did you get to eat and drink, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 

Standing water as thick as ink, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 

A bit o’ beef that were three year stored, 

A bit 0’ mutton as tough as a board, 

And a fowl we killed with a sergeant’s sword, 
When the Widow give the party. 


“What did you do for knives and forks, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 

We carries ‘em with us wherever we walks, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 

And some was sliced and some was halved, 

And some was crimped and some was carved, 

And some was gutted and some was starved, 
When the Widow give the party. 


“What ha’ you done with half your mess, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 

They couldn’t do more and they wouldn’t do less, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 

They ate their whack and they drank their fill, 

And I think the rations has made them ill, 


For half my comp’ny’s lying still 
Where the Widow give the party. 


“How did you get away — away, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 

On the broad o’ my back at the end o’ the day, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 

I comed away like a bleedin’ toff, 

For I got four niggers to carry me off, 

As I lay in the bight of a canvas trough, 
When the Widow give the party. 


“What was the end of all the show, 
Johnnie, Johnnie?” 
Ask my Colonel, for I don’t know, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha! 
We broke a King and we built a road — 
A court-house stands where the reg’ment goed. 
And the river’s clean where the raw blood flowed 
When the Widow give the party. 
(Bugle: Ta — rara — ra-ra-rara!) 


The Widow at Windsor 


‘Ave you ‘eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 
With a hairy gold crown on ‘er ‘ead? 
She ‘as ships on the foam — she ‘as millions at ‘ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red. 
(Ow, poor beggars in red!) 
There’s ‘er nick on the cavalry ‘orses, 
There’s ‘er mark on the medical stores — 
An’ ‘er troopers you’!l find with a fair wind be’ind 
That takes us to various wars. 
(Poor beggars! — barbarious wars!) 
Then ‘ere’s to the Widow at Windsor, 
An’ ‘ere’s to the stores an’ the guns, 
The men an’ the ‘orses what makes up the forces 
O’ Missis Victorier’s sons. 
(Poor beggars! Victorier’s sons!) 


Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
For ‘alf o’ Creation she owns: 
We ‘ave bought ‘er the same with the sword an’ the flame, 
An’ we’ve salted it down with our bones. 
(Poor beggars! — it’s blue with our bones!) 
Hands off o’ the sons o’ the Widow, 
Hands off o’ the goods in ‘er shop, 
For the Kings must come down an’ the Emperors frown 
When the Widow at Windsor says “Stop”! 
(Poor beggars! — we’re sent to say “Stop”!) 
Then ‘ere’s to the Lodge o’ the Widow, 
From the Pole to the Tropics it runs — 
To the Lodge that we tile with the rank an’ the file, 
An’ open in form with the guns. 
(Poor beggars! — it’s always they guns!) 


We ‘ave ‘eard o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
It’s safest to let ‘er alone: 
For ‘er sentries we stand by the sea an’ the land 


Wherever the bugles are blown. 
(Poor beggars! — an’ don’t we get blown!) 
Take ‘old o’ the Wings o’ the Mornin’, 
An’ flop round the earth till you’re dead; 
But you won’t get away from the tune that they play 
To the bloomin’ old rag over’ead. 
(Poor beggars! — it’s ‘ot over’ead!) 
Then ‘ere’s to the sons o’ the Widow, 
Wherever, ‘owever they roam. 
‘Ere’s all they desire, an’ if they require 
A speedy return to their ‘ome. 
(Poor beggars! — they’ll never see ‘ome!) 


Wilful Missing 


(Deserters) 
There is a world outside the one you know, 


To which for curiousness ‘Ell can’t compare — 


It is the place where “wilful-missings” go, 
As we can testify, for we are there. 


You may ‘ave read a bullet laid us low, 

That we was gathered in “with reverent care” 
And buried proper. But it was not so, 

As we can testify — for we are there! 


They can’t be certain — faces alter so 
After the old aasvogel ‘ad ‘is share. 
The uniform’s the mark by which they go — 
And — ain’t it odd? — the one we best can spare. 


We might ‘ave seen our chance to cut the show — 
Name, number, record, an ‘begin elsewhere — 
Leaven” some not too late-lamented foe 
One funeral-private-British-for ‘is share. 


We may ‘ave took it yonder in the Low 
Bush-veldt that sends men stragglin’ ‘unaware 
Among the Kaffirs, till their columns go, 
An ‘they are left past call or count or care. 


We might ‘ave been your lovers long ago, 
‘Usbands or children — comfort or despair. 

Our death (an’ burial) settles all we owe, 
An’ why we done it is our own affair. 


Marry again, and we will not say no, 
Nor come to barstardise the kids you bear. 
Wait on in ‘ope — you’ve all your life below 


Before yov’ll ever ‘ear us on the stair. 


There is no need to give our reasons, though 
Gawd knows we all ‘ad reasons which were fair; 
But other people might not judge ‘em so — 
And now it doesn’t matter what they were. 


What man can weigh or size another’s woe: 
There are some things too bitter ‘ard to bear. 
Suffice it we ‘ave finished — Domino! 
As we can testify, for we are there, 
In the side-world where “wilful-missings “ go. 


The Winners 


(“The Story of the Gadsbys”) 


What the moral? Who rides may read. 

When the night is thick and the tracks are blind 
A friend at a pinch is a friend, indeed, 

But a fool to wait for the laggard behind. 
Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 

He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


White hands cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 
Tenderest voices cry “ Turn again!” 

Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 

High hopes faint on a warm hearth-stone — 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


One may fall but he falls by himself — 
Falls by himself with himself to blame. 
One may attain and to him is pelf — 
Loot of the city in Gold or Fame. 
Plunder of earth shall be all his own 
Who travels the fastest and travels alone. 


Wherefore the more ye be helpen-.en and stayed, 
Stayed by a friend in the hour of toil, 

Sing the heretical song I have made — 

His be the labour and yours be the spoil. 

Win by his aid and the aid disown — 

He travels the fastest who travels alone! 


The Wishing-Caps 
Enlarged From “Kim” 


Life’s all getting and giving, 

I’ve only myself to give. 

What shall I do for a living? 

I’ve only one life to live. 

End it? Pll not find another. 
Spend it? But how shall I best? 
Sure the wise plan is to live like a man 
And Luck may look after the rest! 
Largesse! Largesse, Fortune! 
Give or hold at your will. 

If I’ve no care for Fortune, 
Fortune must follow me still. 


Bad Luck, she is never a lady 

But the commonest wench on the street, 
Shuffling, shabby and shady, 

Shameless to pass or meet. 

Walk with her once — it’s a weakness! 
Talk to her twice. It’s a crime! 

Thrust her away when she gives you “good day” 
And the besom won’t board you next time. 
Largesse! Largesse, Fortune! 

What is Your Ladyship’s mood? 

If I have no care for Fortune, 

My Fortune is bound to be good! 


Good Luck she is never a lady 

But the cursedest quean alive! 
Tricksy, wincing and jady, 

Kittle to lead or drive. 

Greet her — she’s hailing a stranger! 
Meet her — she’s busking to leave. 
Let her alone for a shrew to the bone, 


And the hussy comes plucking your sleeve! 
Largesse! Largesse, Fortune! 

Pl neither follow nor flee. 

If I don’t run after Fortune, 

Fortune must run after me! 


With Drake in the Tropics 


A.D. 1580 
South and far south below the Line, 
Our Admiral leads us on, 
Above, undreamed-of planets shine — 
The stars we know are gone. 
Around, our clustered seamen mark 
The silent deep ablaze 
With fires, through which the far-down shark 
Shoots glimmering on his ways. 


The sultry tropic breezes fail 
That plagued us all day through; 

Like molten silver hangs our sail, 
Our decks are dark with dew. 

Now the rank moon commands the sky. 
Ho! Bid the watch beware 

And rouse all sleeping men that lie 
Unsheltered in her glare. 


How long the time ‘twixt bell and bell! 
How still our lanthorns burn! 

How strange our whispered words that tell 
Of England and return! 

Old towns, old streets, old friends, old loves, 
We name them each to each, 

While the lit face of Heaven removes 
Them farther from our reach. 


Now is the utmost ebb of night 
When mind and body sink, 

And loneliness and gathering fright 
O’erwhelm us, if we think — 

Yet, look, where in his room apart, 
All windows opened wide, 

Our Admiral thrusts away the chart 


And comes to walk outside. 


Kindly, from man to man he goes, 
With comfort, praise, or jest, 

Quick to suspect our childish woes, 
Our terror and unrest. 

It is as though the sun should shine — 
Our midnight fears are gone! 

South and far south below the Line, 
Our Admiral leads us on! 


With Scindia to Delphi 


More than a hundred years ago, in a great battle fought near Delhi, 

an Indian Prince rode fifty miles after the day was lost 

with a beggar-girl, who had loved him and followed him in all his camps, 
on his saddle-bow. He lost the girl when almost within sight of safety. 

A Maratta trooper tells the story: — 


The wreath of banquet overnight lay withered on the neck, 
Our hands and scarfs were saffron-dyed for signal of despair, 
When we went forth to Paniput to battle with the Mlech, — 
Ere we came back from Paniput and left a kingdom there. 


Thrice thirty thousand men were we to force the Jumna fords — 
The hawk-winged horse of Damajee, mailed squadrons of the Bhao, 
Stark levies of the southern hills, the Deccan’s sharpest swords, 

And he the harlot’s traitor son the goatherd Mulhar Rao! 


Thrice thirty thousand men were we before the mists had cleared, 

The low white mists of morning heard the war-conch scream and bray; 
We called upon Bhowani and we gripped them by the beard, 

We rolled upon them like a flood and washed their ranks away. 


The children of the hills of Khost before our lances ran, 

We drove the black Rohillas back as cattle to the pen; 

“Twas then we needed Mulhar Rao to end what we began, 

A thousand men had saved the charge; he fled the field with ten! 


There was no room to clear a sword — no power to strike a blow, 
For foot to foot, ay, breast to breast, the battle held us fast — 

Save where the naked hill-men ran, and stabbing from below 
Brought down the horse and rider and we trampled them and passed. 


To left the roar of musketry rang like a falling flood — 
To right the sunshine rippled red from redder lance and blade — 


Above the dark Upsaras* flew, beneath us plashed the blood, 
And, bellying black against the dust, the Bhagwa Jhanda swayed. 


* The Choosers of the Slain. 


I saw it fall in smoke and fire, the banner of the Bhao; 

I heard a voice across the press of one who called in vain: — 

“Ho! Anand Rao Nimbalkhur, ride! Get aid of Mulhar Rao! 

Go shame his squadrons into fight — the Bhao — the Bhao is slain!” 


Thereat, as when a sand-bar breaks in clotted spume and spray — 
When rain of later autumn sweeps the Jumna water-head, 

Before their charge from flank to flank our riven ranks gave way; 
But of the waters of that flood the Jumna fords ran red. 


I held by Scindia, my lord, as close as man might hold; 

A Soobah of the Deccan asks no aid to guard his life; 

But Holkar’s Horse were flying, and our chiefest chiefs were cold, 
And like a flame among us leapt the long lean Northern knife. 


I held by Scindia — my lance from butt to tuft was dyed, 

The froth of battle bossed the shield and roped the bridle-chain — 
What time beneath our horses’ feet a maiden rose and cried, 

And clung to Scindia, and I turned a sword-cut from the twain. 


(He set a spell upon the maid in woodlands long ago, 

A hunter by the Tapti banks she gave him water there: 

He turned her heart to water, and she followed to her woe. 
What need had he of Lalun who had twenty maids as fair?) 


Now in that hour strength left my lord; he wrenched his mare aside; 
He bound the girl behind him and we slashed and struggled free. 
Across the reeling wreck of strife we rode as shadows ride 

From Paniput to Delhi town, but not alone were we. 


‘Twas Lutuf-Ullah Populzai laid horse upon our track, 


A swine-fed reiver of the North that lusted for the maid; 
I might have barred his path awhile, but Scindia called me back, 
And I— O woe for Scindia! — I listened and obeyed. 


League after league the formless scrub took shape and glided by — 
League after league the white road swirled behind the white mare’s feet — 
League after league, when leagues were done, we heard the Populzai, 
Where sure as Time and swift as Death the tireless footfall beat. 


Noon’s eye beheld that shame of flight, the shadows fell, we fled 

Where steadfast as the wheeling kite he followed in our train; 

The black wolf warred where we had warred, the jackal mocked our dead, 
And terror born of twilight-tide made mad the labouring brain. 


I gasped: — “A kingdom waits my lord; her love is but her own. 

A day shall mar, a day shall cure for her, but what for thee? 

Cut loose the girl: he follows fast. Cut loose and ride alone!” 

Then Scindia ‘twixt his blistered lips: — “My Queens’ Queen shall she be! 


“Of all who ate my bread last night ‘twas she alone that came 

To seek her love between the spears and find her crown therein! 
One shame is mine to-day, what need the weight of double shame? 
If once we reach the Delhi gate, though all be lost, I win!” 


We rode — the white mare failed — her trot a staggering stumble grew, — 
The cooking-smoke of even rose and weltered and hung low; 

And still we heard the Populzai and still we strained anew, 

And Delhi town was very near, but nearer was the foe. 


Yea, Delhi town was very near when Lalun whispered: — “Slay! 
Lord of my life, the mare sinks fast — stab deep and let me die!” 
But Scindia would not, and the maid tore free and flung away, 
And turning as she fell we heard the clattering Populzai. 


Then Scindia checked the gasping mare that rocked and groaned for breath, 
And wheeled to charge and plunged the knife a hand’s-breadth in her side 


The hunter and the hunted know how that last pause is death — 
The blood had chilled about her heart, she reared and fell and died 


Our Gods were kind. Before he heard the maiden’s piteous scream 
A log upon the Delhi road, beneath the mare he lay — 

Lost mistress and lost battle passed before him like a dream; 

The darkness closed about his eyes — I bore my King away. 


You Must n’t Swim... 


You must n’t swim till you’re six weeks old, 
Or your head will be sunk by your heels; 
And summer gales and Killer Whales 
Are bad for baby seals. 


Are bad for baby seals, dear rat, 
As bad as bad can be; 
But splash and grow strong, 
And you can’t be wrong, 
Child of the Open Sea! 


The Young British Soldier 


When the ‘arf-made recruity goes out to the East 
‘E acts like a babe an’ ‘e drinks like a beast, 
An’ ‘e wonders because ‘e is frequent deceased 
Ere ‘e’s fit for to serve as a soldier. 

Serve, serve, serve as a Soldier, 

Serve, serve, serve as a soldier, 

Serve, serve, serve as a soldier, 

So-oldier OF the Queen! 


Now all you recruities what’s drafted to-day, 
You shut up your rag-box an’ ‘ark to my lay, 
An’ [ll sing you a soldier as far as I may: 
A soldier what’s fit for a soldier. 
Fit, fit, fit for a soldier... 


First mind you steer clear o’ the grog-sellers’ huts, 
For they sell you Fixed Bay’nets that rots out your guts — 
Ay, drink that ‘ud eat the live steel from your butts — 
An’ it’s bad for the young British soldier. 
Bad, bad, bad for the soldier... 


When the cholera comes — as it will past a doubt — 
Keep out of the wet and don’t go on the shout, 
For the sickness gets in as the liquor dies out, 
An’ it crumples the young British soldier. 
Crum-, crum-, crumples the soldier. . . 


But the worst o° your foes is the sun over’ead: 
You must wear your ‘elmet for all that is said: 
If ‘e finds you uncovered ‘e’ll knock you down dead, 
An’ you’|l die like a fool of a soldier. 
Fool, fool, fool of a soldier... 


If you’re cast for fatigue by a sergeant unkind, 


Don’t grouse like a woman nor crack on nor blind; 
Be handy and civil, and then you will find 
That it’s beer for the young British soldier. 
Beer, beer, beer for the soldier... 


Now, if you must marry, take care she is old — 
A troop-sergeant’s widow’s the nicest I’m told, 
For beauty won’t help if your rations is cold, 
Nor love ain’t enough for a soldier. 
‘Nough, ‘nough, ‘nough for a soldier. . . 


If the wife should go wrong with a comrade, be loath 
To shoot when you catch ‘em — you’ll swing, on my oath! — 
Make ‘im take ‘er and keep ‘er: that’s Hell for them both, 
An’ you’re shut o’ the curse of a soldier. 
Curse, curse, curse of a soldier... 


When first under fire an’ you’re wishful to duck, 
Don’t look nor take ‘eed at the man that is struck, 
Be thankful you’re livin’, and trust to your luck 
And march to your front like a soldier. 
Front, front, front like a soldier... 


When ‘arf of your bullets fly wide in the ditch, 
Don’t call your Martini a cross-eyed old bitch; 
She’s human as you are — you treat her as sich, 
An’ she’ll fight for the young British soldier. 
Fight, fight, fight for the soldier. . . 


When shakin’ their bustles like ladies so fine, 
The guns o’ the enemy wheel into line, 
Shoot low at the limbers an’ don’t mind the shine, 
For noise never startles the soldier. 
Start-, start-, startles the soldier... 


If your officer’s dead and the sergeants look white, 
Remember it’s ruin to run from a fight: 


So take open order, lie down, and sit tight, 
And wait for supports like a soldier. 
Wait, wait, wait like a soldier... 


When you’re wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

So-oldier of the Queen! 


The Young Queen 


1900 

The Commonwealth of Australia, Inaugurated New Year’s Day 
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HER HAND was still on her sword-hilt, the spur was still on her heel, 
She had not cast her harness of grey, war-dinted steel; 

High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful, bold, and browned, 
Bright-eyed out of the battle, the Young Queen rode to be crowned. 


She came to the Old Queen’s presence, in the Hall of Our 

Thousand Years- 

In the Hall of the Five Free Nations that are peers among their peers: 
Royal she gave the greeting, loyal she bowed the head, 
Crying-”’Crown me, my Mother!” And the Old Queen rose and said:- 


“How can I crown thee further? I know whose standard flies 

Where the clean surge takes the Leeuwin or the coral barriers rise. 
Blood of our foes on thy bridle, and speech of our friends in thy mouth- 
How can I crown thee further, O Queen of the Sovereign South? 


“Let the Five Free Nations witness!” But the Young Queen answered swift:- 
“Tt shall be crown of Our crowning to hold Our crown for a gift. 

In the days when Our folk were feeble thy sword made sure Our lands: 
Wherefore We come in power to take Our crown at thy hands.” 


And the Old Queen raised and kissed her, and the jealous circlet prest, 
Roped with the pearls of the Northland and red with the gold of the West, 
Lit with her land’s own opals, levin-hearted, alive, 

And the Five-starred Cross above them, for sign of the Nations Five. 

So it was done in the Presence-in the Hall of Our Thousand Years, 

In the face of the Five Free Nations that have no peer but their peers; 


And the Young Queen out of the Southland kneeled down at the Old 
Queen’s knee, 
And asked for a mother’s blessing on the excellent years to be. 


And the Old Queen stooped in the stillness where the jewelled head 
drooped low:- 

“Daughter no more but Sister, and doubly Daughter so- 

Mother of many princes-and child of the child I bore, 

What good thing shall I wish thee that I have not wished before? 


“Shall I give thee delight in dominion-mere pride of thy setting forth? 
Nay, we be women together-we know what that lust is worth. 

Peace in thy utmost borders, and strength on a road untrod? 

These are dealt or diminished at the secret will of God. 


“T have swayed troublous councils, I am wise in terrible things; 
Father and son and grandson, I have known the hearts of the Kings. 
Shall I give thee my sleepless wisdom, or the gift all wisdom above? 
Ay, we be women together-I give thee thy people’s love: 


“Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of prayers or vows, 
Eager in face of peril as thine for thy mother’s house. 

God requite thee, my Sister, through the excellent years to be, 
And intake thy people to love thee as thou hast loved me!” 


Zion 


1914-18 
The Doorkeepers of Zion, 
They do not always stand 
In helmet and whole armour, 
With halberds in their hand; 
But, being sure of Zion, 
And all her mysteries, 
They rest awhile in Zion, 
Sit down and smile in Zion; 
Ay, even jest in Zion; 
In Zion, at their ease. 


The Gatekeepers of Baal, 
They dare not sit or lean, 

But fume and fret and posture 
And foam and curse between; 

For being bound to Baal, 
Whose sacrifice is vain, 

Their rest is scant with Baal, 

They glare and pant for Baal, 

They mouth and rant for Baal, 
For Baal in their pain! 


But we will go to Zion, 

By choice and not through dread, 
With these our present comrades 

And those our present dead; 
And, being free of Zion 

In both her fellowships, 
Sit down and sup in Zion — 
Stand up and drink in Zion 
Whatever cup in Zion 

Is offered to our lips! 
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A FLEET IN BEING 


CHAPTER I 


€... the sailor men 
That sail upon the seas, 
To fight the Wars and keep the Laws, 
And live on yellozu peas.” 
‘A Gunroom Ditty-Box.’ 
G. S. Bowles. 


Some thirty of her Majesty’s men-of-war were involved in this matter; 
say a dozen battleships of the most recent, and seventeen or eighteen 
cruisers; but my concern was limited to one of a new type commanded by 
an old friend. I had some dim knowledge of the interior of a warship, but 
none of the new world into which I stepped from a Portsmouth wherry one 
wonderful summer evening in ‘97- . 

With the exception of the Captain, the Chief Engineer, and maybe a few 
petty officers, nobody was more than twenty-eight years old. They ranged 
in the ward-room from this resourceful age to twenty-six or seven clear-cut, 
clean-shaved young faces with all manner of varied experience behind 
them. When one comes to think, it is only just that a light 20-knot cruiser 
should be handled, under guidance of an older head, by affable young 
gentlemen prepared, even sinfully delighted, to take chances not set down 
in books. She was new, they were new, the Admiral was new, and we were 
all off” to the Manoeuvres together — thirty keels next day threading their 
way in and out between a hundred and twenty moored vessels not so 
fortunate. We opened the ball, for the benefit of some foreign warships, 
with a piece of rather pretty steering. A consort was coming up a waterlane, 
between two lines of shipping, just behind us; and we nipped in 
immediately ahead of her, precisely as a hansom turning out of Bond Street 
nips in in front of a City ‘bus. Distance on water is deceptive, and when I 
vowed that at one crisis I could have spat on the wicked ram of our next 
astern, pointed straight at our naked turning side, the ward-room laughed. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ said a gentleman of twenty-two. ‘Wait till we have 
to keep station to-night. It’s my middle watch.’ 

‘Close water-tight doors, then,’ said a Sub-Lieutenant. ‘I say’ (this to the 


passenger) ‘ if you find a second-class cruiser’s ram in the small of your 
back at midnight don’t be alarmed.’ 


FASCINATING GAME OF GENERAL POST 

We were then strung out in a six-mile line, thirty ships, all heading 
Westwards. As soon as we found room the Flagship began to signal, and 
there followed a most fascinating game of general post. When I came to 
know our signalmen on the human side I appreciated it even more. The 
Admiral wreathed himself with flags, strings of them; the signalman on our 
high little, narrow little bridge, telescope jammed to his eye, read out the 
letters of that order; the Quartermaster spun the infantine wheel; the Officer 
of the Bridge rumbled requests down the speaking-tube to the engine-room, 
and away we fled to take up station at such and such a distance from our 
neighbours, ahead and astern, at such and such an angle on the Admiral, his 
bow or beam. The end of it was a miracle to lay eyes. The long line became 
four parallel lines of strength and beauty, a mile and a quarter from flank to 
flank, and thus we abode till evening. Two hundred yards or so behind us 
the ram of our next astern planed through the still water; an equal distance 
in front of us lay the oily water from the screw of our next ahead. So it was 
ordered, and so we did, as though glued into position. But our Captain took 
up the parable and bade me observe how slack we were, by reason of recent 
festivities, compared to what we should be in a few days. ‘Now we’re all 
over the shop. The ships haven’t worked together, and station-keeping isn’t 
as easy as it looks.’ Later on I found this was perfectly true. 


A VARYING STRAIN 

One thing more than all the rest impresses the passenger on a Queen’s 
ship. She is seldom for three whole hours at the same speed. The liner clear 
of her dock strikes her pace and holds it to her journey’s end, but the man- 
of-war must always have two or three knots up her sleeve in case the 
Admiral demands a spurt; she must also be ready to drop three or four knots 
at the wave of a flag; and on occasion she must lie still and meditate. This 
means a varying strain on all the mechanism, and constant strain on the 
people who control it. 

I counted seven speeds in one watch, ranging from eight knots to 
seventeen, which, with eleven, was our point of maximum vibration. At 
eight knots you heard the vicious little twin-screws jigitting like restive 
horses; at seventeen they pegged away into the sea like a pair of short- 
gaited trotting ponies on a hard road. But one felt, even in dreams, that she 


was being held back. Those who talk of a liner’s freedom from breakdown 
should take a 7,000 horsepower boat and hit her and hold her for a fortnight 
all across the salt seas. 


IN CLUB AND COTERIES 

After a while I went to the galley to get light on these and other matters. 
Once forward of the deck torpedo-tubes you enter another and a fascinating 
world of seamen-gunners, artificers, cooks, Marines (we had twenty and a 
sergeant), ship’s boys, signalmen, and the general democracy. Here the men 
smoke at the permitted times, and in clubs and coteries gossip and say what 
they please of each other and their superiors. Their speech is soft (if 
everyone spoke aloud you could not hear yourself think on a cruiser), their 
gestures are few (if a man swung his arms about he would interfere with his 
neighbour), their steps are noiseless as they pop in and out of the forward 
flats; they are at all times immensely interesting, and, as a rule, delightfully 
amusing. Their slang borrows from the engine-room, the working parts of 
guns, the drill-book, and the last music-hall song. It is delivered in a tight- 
lipped undertone; the more excruciatingly funny parts without a shade of 
expression. The first thing that strikes a casual observer is their superb 
health; next, their quiet adequateness; and thirdly, a grave courtesy. But 
under the shell of the new Navy beats the heart of the old. All Marryat’s 
immortals are there, better fed, better tended, better educated, but at heart 
unchanged. I heard Swinburne laying down the law to his juniors by the 
ash-shoot; Chucks was there, too, inquiring in the politest manner in the 
world what a friend meant by spreading his limbs about the landscape; and 
a lineal descendant of Dispart fussed over a 4m. gun that some one had 
been rude to. They were men of the world, at once curiously simple and 
curiously wily (this makes the charm of the Naval man of all ranks), 
coming and going about their businesses like shadows. 


NOT FROM THE ADMIRALTY STANDPOINT 

They were all keenly interested in the Manoeuvres — not from the 
Admiralty standpoint, but the personal. Many of them had served under one 
or other of the Admirals, and they enlightened their fellows, as you shall 
later hear. 

Then night fell, and our Fleet blazed ‘like a lot of chemists’ shops adrift,’ 
as one truthfully put it — six lights to each ship; bewildering the tramps. 
There was a cove of refuge, by one of the forward 4-in. guns, within touch 
of the traffic to the bridge, the break of the foc’sle, the crowded populations 


below, and the light banter near the galley. My vigil here was cheered by 
the society of a Marine, who delivered a lecture on the thickness of the 
skulls of the inhabitants of South America, as tested by his own hands. It 
ended thus : ‘ An’ so I got ten days in one o’ their stinkin’ prisons. Fed me 
on grapes they did, along with one o’ their own murderers. Funny people 
them South Americans. Oh, we ‘adn’t killed any one. We only skirmished 
through their bloomin’ Suburbs lookin’ for fun like.’ 

‘Fun! [Veve. got all the fun we want!’ growled a voice in the shadow. A 
stoker had risen silently as a seal for a breath of air, and stood, chest to the 
breeze, scanning the Fleet lights. 

“Ullo! Wot’s the matter with your condenser?’ said the Marine. ‘ You’d 
better take your mucky ‘ands off them hammick-cloths or you’ll be spoke 
to.’ 

‘Our bunkers,’ said the figure, addressing his grievance to the sea-line, ‘ 
are stuck all about like a lot o° women’s pockets. They’re stuck about like a 
lot o’ bunion-plasters. That’s what our bunkers are.’ He slipped back into 
the darkness. Presently a signalman pattered by to relieve his mate on the 
bridge. 

“You’ll be ‘ung,’ said the Marine, who was a wit, and by the same token 
something of a prophet. 

‘Not if you’re anywhere in the crowd I won’t,’ was the retort, always in a 
cautious, ‘ don’t-wake- him ‘ undertone. ‘ Wot are you doin’ ‘ere?’ 

‘Never you mind. You go on up to the ‘igh an’ lofty bridge an’ persecute 
your vocation. My Gawd! I wouldn’t be a signalman, not for ever so.’ 

When I met my friend next morning ‘persecuting his vocation’ as sentry 
over the lifebuoy aft neither he nor I recognised each other; but I owe him 
some very nice tales. 


WHEELING, CIRCLING, AND RETURNING 

Next day both Fleets were exercised at steam tactics, which is a noble 
game; but I was too interested in the life of my own cruiser, unfolding hour 
by hour, to be intelligently interested in evolutions. All I remember is that 
we were eternally taking up positions at fifteen knots an hour amid a crowd 
of other cruisers, all precisely alike, all still as death, each with a wedge of 
white foam under her nose; wheeling, circling, and returning. The 
battleships danced stately quadrilles by themselves in another part of the 
deep. We of the light horse did barn-dances about the windy floors; and 
precisely as couples in the ball-room fling a word over their shoulders, so 
we and our friends, whirling past to take up fresh stations, snapped out an 


unofficial sentence or two by means of our bridge-semaphores. Cruisers are 
wondrous human. In the afternoon the battleships overtook us, their white 
upperworks showing like icebergs as they topped the sea-line. Then we 
sobered our faces, and the engineers had rest, and at a wave of the 
Admiral’s flag off Land’s End our Fleet was split in twain. One half would 
go outside Ireland, toying with the weight of the Atlantic en route, to 
Blacksod Bay, while we turned up the Irish Channel to Lough Swilly. There 
we would coal, and wait for War. After that it would be blind man’s buff 
within a three hundred and fifty mile ring of the Atlantic. We of Lough 
Swilly would try to catch the Blacksod Fleet, which was supposed to have a 
rendezvous of its own somewhere out at sea, before it could return to the 
shelter of the Bay. 


THE EXPERTS OF THE LOWER DECK 

There was, however, one small flaw in the rules, and as soon as they 
were in possession of the plan of campaign the experts of the lower deck 
put their horny thumbs on it — thus : 

‘Look ‘ere. Their Admiral ‘as to go out from Blacksod to some 
rendezvous known only to ‘isself. Ain’t that so?’ 

‘We’ ve ‘eard all that.’ This from an impertinent, new to War. 

‘Leavin’ a cruiser be’ind ‘im — Blake most likely, or Blenheim — to 
bring ‘im word of the outbreak of ‘ostilities. Ain’t that so?’ 

‘Get on. What are you drivin’ at?’ 

“You’ll see. When that cruiser overtakes ‘im ‘e ‘as to navigate back to 
Blacksod from ‘is precious rendezvous to get ‘ome again before we 
intercepts the beggar.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Now I put it to you. What’s to prevent ‘im rendezvousin’ out slow in 
order to be overtook by that cruiser; an’ rendezvousin’ back quick to Black- 
sod, before we intercepts ‘im? I don’t see that ‘is steamin’ rate is anywhere 
laid down. You mark my word, ‘e’ll take precious good care to be overtook 
by that cruiser of ‘is. We won’t catch ‘im. There’s an ‘ole in the rules an’ 
‘e’ll slip through. I know ‘im if you don’t!’ 

The voice went on to describe “im,’ the Admiral of our enemy — as a 
wily person, who would make the Admiralty sit up. 

And truly, it came out in the end that the other Admiral had done almost 
exactly what his foc’sle friends expected. He went to his rendezvous slowly, 
was overtaken by his cruiser about a hundred miles from the rendezvous, 
turned back again to Blacksod, and having won the game of i Pussy wants a 


comer,’ played about in front of the Bay till we descended on him. Then he 
was affable, as he could afford to be, explained the situation, and I presume 
smiled. There was a ‘ hole in the rules,’ and he sailed all his Fleet through 
it. 

We, of the Northern Squadron, found Lough Swilly in full possession of 
a Sou’-west gale, and an assortment of dingy colliers lying where they 
could most annoy the anchoring Fleet. A collier came alongside with 
donkey-engines that would not lift more than half their proper load; she had 
no bags, no shovels, and her crazy derrick-boom could not be topped up 
enough to let the load clear our bulwarks. So we supplied our own bags and 
shovels, rearranged the boom, put two of our own men on the rickety 
donkey-engines, and fell to work in that howling wind and wet. 


COALING : A PREPARATION FOR WAR 

As a preparation for War next day, it seemed a little hard on the crew, 
who worked like sailors — there is no stronger term. From time to time a 
red-eyed black demon, with flashing teeth, shot into the ward-room for a 
bite and a drink, cried out the number of tons aboard, added a few pious 
words on the collier’s appliances, and our bunkers (‘ Like a lot of bunion- 
plasters,’ the stoker had said), and tore back to where the donkey-engines 
wheezed, the bags crashed, the shovels rasped and scraped, the boom 
whined and creaked, and the First Lieutenant, carved in pure jet, said 
precisely what occurred to him. Before the collier cast off a full-blooded 
battleship sent over a boat to take some measurements of her hatch. The 
boat was in charge of a Midshipman aged, perhaps, seventeen, though he 
looked younger. He came dripping into the ward-room — bloodless, with 
livid lips, for he had been invalided from the Mediterranean full of Malta 
fever. 

‘And what are you in?’ said our Captain, who chanced to pass by. 

‘The Victorious, sir, and a smart ship!’ He drank his little glass of 
Marsala, swirled his dank boat-cloak about him, and went out serenely to 
take his boat home through the dark and the dismal welter. 

Now the Victorious, she is some fourteen thousand nine hundred tons, 
and he who gave her her certificate was maybe ten stone two — with a 
touch of Malta fever on him! 


THE WARD-ROOM DISPORTED ITSELF 
We cleaned up at last; the First Lieutenant’s face relaxed a little, and 
some one called for the instruments of music. Out came two violins, a 


mandoline, and bagpipes, and the ward-room disported itself among tunes 
of three Nations till War should be declared. In the middle of a scientific 
experiment as to how the ship’s kitten might be affected by bagpipes that 
hour struck, and even more swiftly than pussy fled under the sofa the trim 
mess-jackets melted away, the chaff ceased, the hull shivered to the power 
of the steam-capstan, the slapping of the water on our sides grew, and we 
glided through the moored Fleet to the mouth of Lough Swilly. Our orders 
were to follow and support another cruiser who had been already 
despatched towards Blacksod Bay to observe the enemy — or rather that 
cruiser who was bearing news of the outbreak of War to the enemy’s Fleet. 

It was then midnight of the 7th of July — by the rules of the game the 
main body could not move till noon of the 8th — and the North Atlantic, 
cold and lumpy, was waiting for us as soon as we had put out our lights. 
Then I began to understand why a certain type of cruiser is irreverently 
styled ‘a commodious coffee-grinder.’ We had the length of a smallish liner, 
but by no means her dead weight, so where the Red Duster would have 
driven heavily through the seas the White Ensign danced; and the twin- 
screws gave us more kick than was pleasant. At half-past five of a 
peculiarly cheerless dawn we picked up the big cruiser (who had seen 
nothing), stayed in her company till nearly seven, and ran back to rejoin the 
Fleet, whom we met coming out of Lough Swilly about i p.m. of Thursday, 
the 8th. And the weather was vile. Once again we headed W.N.W. in 
company at an average speed of between thirteen and fourteen knots on a 
straightaway run of three hundred and fifty miles towards the Rockal Bank 
and the lonely rock that rises out of the sea there. The idea was that our 
enemy might have made this his rendezvous, in which case we had hope of 
catching him en masse. 

Through that penitential day the little cruiser was disgustingly lively, but 
all we took aboard was spray, whereas the low-bowed battleships slugged 
their bluff noses into the surge and rose dripping like half- tide rocks. The 
Flagship might have manoeuvred like half a dozen Nelsons, but I lay 
immediately above the twin-screws and thought of the Quartermaster on the 
reeling bridge who was not allowed to lie down. Through the cabin-door I 
could see the decks, dim with spray; hear the bugles calling to quarters; and 
catch glimpses of the uninterrupted life of the ship — a shining face under a 
sou’wester; a pair of sea-legs cloaked in oil-skins; a hurrying signalman 
with a rolling and an anxious eye; a warrant officer concerned for the 
proper housing of his quick-firers, as they disappeared in squirts of foam; or 
a Lieutenant serenely reporting men and things ‘ present’ or ‘ correct.’ 


Behind all, as the cruiser flung herself carelessly abroad, great grey and 
slate- coloured scoops of tormented sea. About midnight 

the scouting cruiser — same we had left that morning on the look-out for 
the Blake or the Blenheim — rejoined the Fleet; but the Fleet might have 
gone down as one keel so far as one unhappy traveller was concerned. 

By noon of July 9 we had covered 325^- miles in twenty-four hours, with 
never a sight of the enemy to cheer us, and had reached the limit of our 
ground. Here we turned, and, on a front of twenty-four miles from wing 
towing, swept down 250 miles South-eastward to the offing of Blacksod 
Bay. 


‘MISSED!’ 

Mercifully the weather began to improve, and we had the sea more or 
less behind us. It was when we entered on this second slant, about three 
minutes after the Fleet swung round, that, as though all men had thought it 
together, a word went round our forecastle — ’ Missed!’ After dinner, as 
they were smoking above the spit-kids, the doctrine was amplified with 
suitable language by the foc’sle experts, and it was explained to me with a 
great certainty how the other side had out-manoeuvred us ‘ by means of the 
‘ole in the rules.’ In other words, ‘ he had been overtook by ‘is cruiser,’ 
precisely as the wiser heads had prophesied; and even at that early stage of 
the game we had been sold. 

There was no way of finding out anything for sure. A big scouting cruiser 
slipped off again a little before dawn of the 10th, and six or seven hours 
later was reported to be in sight with news of the enemy. At this point there 
came, as we learned later, what you might call a hitch. Some unhappy 
signalman, they assert, misplaced a flag of a signal whereby it was caused 
to be believed that a cruiser had sighted the enemy where there was no 
enemy. In that direction, then, the Fleet gave chase, and though the thing 
was abortive, the run was a beautiful example of what the new Navy can do 
at a pinch. 


WE DISCOVERED OUR MISTAKE 

Then, I suppose, we discovered our mistake about the enemy, and hurried 
all together for Blacksod Bay in the hope of cutting him off. Arrived at the 
scattered Islands near the mouth, a cruiser was sent inside to see if any one 
was at home, while the Flagship bade the rest of us ‘ walk foreninst her 
while she considered on it.” Meteorologically the weather was now glorious 
— a blazing sun, and a light swell to which the cruisers rolled lazily, as 


hounds roll on the grass at a check. Nautically there was a good deal of 
thunder in the air. Everybody knew something had gone wrong, and when 
the Flagship announced that she was not at all pleased with the signalling 
throughout the Fleet it was no more than every one expected. 

Now the Flagship had some fifty or sixty signalmen, and a bridge as 
broad as a houseboat and as clear as a ball-room. Our bridge was perhaps 
four feet broad; the roar of a stoke-hold ventilating-fan, placed apparently 
for that purpose, carefully sucked up two-thirds of every shouted order; and 
between the bridge and the poop the luckless signalman, for want of an 
overhead passage, had to run an obstacle race along the crowded decks. We 
owned six signalmen. After watching them for a week I was prepared to 
swear that each had six arms and eight cinder-proof eyes; but the Flagship 
thought otherwise. I heard what the signalmen thought later on; but that was 
by no means for publication. 


HIGH-SPEED SCOUTING 

Back came the cruiser with news that Blacksod Bay was empty. 
Meantime three other boats had been sent off to reinforce the racing cruiser 
whose constant business it was to keep touch with the enemy. That monster 
did most of our high-speed scouting, and several times at least saw 
something of the other side. We were not so lucky. With three second-class 
friends we were ordered to patrol at twelve knots an hour on a six mile beat 
thirteen miles to the North-east of Eagle Island, to fire a rocket if we saw 
anything of the enemy that night, and to stay out till we were recalled. 
When we reached our ground the sea was all empty save for one speck on 
the horizon that marked the next cruiser, also patrolling. A desolate and a 
naked shore, broken into barren Islands, turned purplish- grey in the sunset, 
and two lone lighthouses took up their duty. We tramped up and down 
through that marvellous transparent dusk, with more than the regularity of 
the Metropolitan Police. There was no lawful night, but a wine-coloured 
twilight cut in half by the moon-track on the still water. Unless the enemy 
poled in punts under the shadow of the shore and the faint mist that lay 
along it, he could not hope to creep round from the North unobserved. The 
signalmen blessed their gods — Marine ones — that they were away from 
the Flagship; the foc’sle and my friend the Marine assured the signalmen 
that they would be infallibly hanged at the yard-arm when we reached port; 
and we all talked things over forward as the steady tramp continued. 

‘I told you so! E’s found an ‘ole in the rules an’ slipped through it,’ was 
the burden of our song. We must have burned more coal than would ever be 


expedient in War, and we saw imaginary hulls with great zeal till the 
glorious sunrise, cut off from the battle, peering over the nettings, wet with 
dew, and just as ignorant of events around us as we shall be when the Real 
Thing begins. 


CHAPTER II 


Entered suddenly about noon on Sunday, after the disconcerting fashion of 
cruisers, one of our side flying the general recall, and telling us to go down 
to the Flag. But when we reached that place we found neither Flag nor 
battle ships, but the Powerful and the Terrible, who took us under their wing 
— all six of us, second and third-class cruisers. Till that point we had been 
sizeable ships, but those two huge things dwarfed us to mean little tramps. 
One never gets used to the bulk and height of these berserk Campanias. 
Then we all began talking. Who knew anything about anything; and who 
had dragged who round the walls of what? Our next astern gave us one 
slateful of information which was rather dizzying. That a cruiser at 7.30 that 
morning had reported to the Battle Fleet, who had spent the night patrolling 
outside Blacksod Bay, ‘Enemy to the Westward.’ That the Fleet had given 
chase; that the Flagship had fired one gun when she came within three 
miles of the said enemy fifteen miles West of Blacksod Bay. That the 
enemy had gone in to Blacksod Bay, and, he believed, our own battleships 
had gone south to Bantry. (I have already explained rudely what the enemy 
had done.) 

That was all we could then arrive at. (The Fleet will learn no more when 
the Real Thing arrives.) I went forward to hear the text commented on. 


SEA-LAWYERS 

Said the voice of unshaken experience, ‘We’ve been- ‘ad. Don’t tell me’ 

“We ‘aven’t. We’ve intercepted the beggar,’ — a young sea-lawyer 
began. “E was rendezvousin’ back to Blacksod.’ 

“What were the rules any’ow?’ a voice cut in. 

“We wasn’t fightin’ rules — we was fightin’ a man. I tell you we’ve been 
‘ad. Didn’t I say so when we come round on that long slant from Rockall 
way? ‘E’s got round us some’ ow.’ 

‘But look ‘ere. The signals make it out we’ve won.’ 

“£ won’t make it out we’ve won, though. Both sides’ I] claim it.’ 

‘That’s what they always do. When I was in i 

And one went on to tell of other Manoeuvres in which he had apparently 
taken a leading part, while we jogged Southward behind the Powerful as far 
as the Eastern entrance to Berehaven. But there were no battleships in 
Bantry Bay. They had gone on to target practice, and presently we cruisers 
dispersed among the headlands for the same business, with orders to 


rendezvous a few miles South of the Fast- net, that well-worn mile-post of 
the Transatlantic liner. 


ALMOST INFERNAL MOBILITY 

No description will make you realise the almost infernal mobility of a 
Fleet at sea. I had seen ours called, to all appearance, out of the deep; split 
in twain at a word, and, at a word, sent skimming beyond the horizon; 
strung out as vultures string out patiently in the hot sky above a dying beast; 
flung like a lasso; gathered anew as a riata is coiled at the saddle bow; dealt 
out card-fashion over fifty miles of green table; picked up, shuffled, and 
redealt as the game changed. I had seen cruisers flown like hawks, ridden 
like horses at a close finish, and manoeuvred like bicycles; but the wonder 
of their appearance and disappearance never failed. The Powerful spoke, 
and in ten minutes the cruiser-squadron had vanished; each ship taking her 
own matches and sulphur to make a hell of her own. And what that hell 
might be if worked at full power I could, presently, guess as we swung 
round a headland, and the bugles began. At this point the gunner became a 
person of importance (in the Navy each hour of the day has its king), and 
the captains of the guns separated themselves a little from the common 
herd. Remember, we were merely a third-class cruiser, capable, perhaps, of 
slaying destroyers in a heavy sea, but meant for the most part to scout and 
observe. Our armament consisted of eight four-inch quick-fire wire guns, 
the newest type — two on the foc’sle, four in the waist, and two on the 
poop, alternating with as many three-pounder Hotch- kiss quick-firers. 
Three Maxims adorned the low nettings. Their water-jackets were filled up 
from an innocent tin-pot before the game began. It looked like slaking the 
thirst of devils. 


MAN-SLAYING DEVILTRIES 

We found an eligible rock, the tip of a greyish headland, peopled by a 
few gulls — the surge creaming along its base — and a portion of this we 
made our target, that we might see the effect of the shots and practise the 
men at firing on a water-line. Up came the beautiful solid brass cordite 
cartridges; and the four-inch shells that weigh twenty-five pounds apiece. 
(The little three- pounders, as you know, have their venomous shell and 
charge together like small-arm ammunition.) The filled belts of the Maxims 
were adjusted, and all these man-slaying deviltries waked to life and peered 
over the side at the unsuspecting gulls. It was ‘still’ throughout the ship — 
still as it will be when the Real Thing arrives. From the upper bridge I could 


hear, above the beat of the engines, the click of the Lieutenants’ scabbards 
(Why should men who need every freedom in action be hampered by an 
utterly useless sword?); the faint clink of a four-inch breech swung open; 
the crisper snick of the little Hotchkiss’s falling-block; and an impatient 
sewing-machine noise from a Maxim making sure of its lock-action. On his 
platform over my head the Navigating Officer was giving the ranges to the 
rock. 

“Two thousand seven hundred yards, sir.’ 

‘Two thousand seven hundred yards,’ — the order passed from gun to 
gun — ’ ten knots right deflection — starboard battery.’ The gun-captains 
muzzled the rubber-faced shoulder-pieces, and the long lean muzzles 
behind the shields shifted fractionally. 

‘Try a sighting shot with that three-pounder!’ 

The smack of cordite is keener, and catches one more about the heart, 
than the slower-burning black powder. There was a shrillish gasping wail 
— exactly like the preliminary whoop of an hysterical woman — as the 
little shell hurried to the target; and a pufF of dirty smoke on the rock-face 
sent the gulls flying. So far as I could observe there was not even a haze 
round the lips of the gun. Till I saw the spent case jerked out I did not know 
which of the clean, precise, and devilish four had spoken. 

WHEN THE REAL THING COMES 

‘Two thousand four hundred,’ the voice droned overhead, and the 
starboard bow four-inch quick-firer opened the ball. Again no smoke; again 
the song of the shell — not a shriek this time, but a most utterly mournful 
wail. Again the few seconds suspense (what will they be when the Real 
Thing comes?) and a white star on the target. The cruiser winced a little, as 
though some one had pinched her. 

Before the next gun had fired, the empty cartridges cylinder of the first 
was extracted, and by some sleight of hand I could not see the breech had 
closed behind a full charge. A Martini-Henri could hardly have been 
reloaded more swiftly. 

‘Two thousand three hundred,’ cried the reader of that day’s lessons, and 
we fell seriously to work; high shriek and low wail following in an infernal 
fugue, through which, with no regard for decency, the Maxims quacked and 
jabbered insanely. The rock was splintered and ripped and gashed in every 
direction, and great pieces of it bounded into the sea. 

‘Two thousand one hundred.’ 

‘Good shot. Oh, good shot! That was a water- liner. . . . That was the 
Marines’ three-pounder. Good! . .. Ah — ah! Bad. Damn bad! Short! Miles 


short! Who fired that shot?’ 

A shell had burst short of the mark, and the captain of that gun was asked 
politely if he supposed Government supplied him with three-pound shell for 
the purpose of shooting mackerel. 

And so we went on, till the big guns had fired their quota and the 
Maxims ran out in one last fiends’ flurry, and target-practice for the month 
was over. The rock that had been grey was white, and a few shining 
cartridge-cases lay beside each gun. 


SQUIRTING DEATH THROUGH A HOSE 

Then the horror of the thing began to soak into me. What I had seen was 
a slow peddling-out of Admiralty allowance for the month, and it seemed to 
me more like squirting death through a hose than any ordinary gun-practice. 
What will it be when all the ammunition-hoists are working, when the 
Maxims’ water-jacket puffs off in steam; when the three-pounder charges 
come up a dozen at a time to be spent twenty to the minute; when the sole 
limit of four-inch fire is the speed with which the shells and cases can be 
handled? What will it be when the Real Thing is upon us? 

And the smiling, careless faces answered with one merry accord : ‘ Hell! 
Every kind of Hell! But — things will happen.’ 

In ancient days there was an etiquette in sea battles. No line-of-battle 
ship fired at a frigate unless the latter deliberately annoyed her. Then she 
blew the frigate out of the water. What will be the etiquette next time? 
Suppose a cruiser met a battleship with one set of engines unusable 
crawling along at eight knots. Would she jackal the lame thing and tempt 
her into wasting ammunition? It is a risky game to play with sides no 
thicker than an average tea-tray; but under circumstances it might be 
lucrative. Would she — and a fast cruiser can do this — try to rush her by 
night, destroyer-fashion? At the beginning of the war she might do all sorts 
of things; at the end of it she would take exactly that kind of liberty which 
experience of the other side’s personnel had shown to be moderately safe. 
There is no saying what she could or could not do in heavy weather, and 
Navies that do not like heavy weather; tumble-home boats unused to 
working in a sea; a beaky and a plated Navy, with big tops that roll and 
Strain, might suffer. 

Therefore we must pray for foul weather, head- seas and steep swells, 
gale that bewilders, cold that numbs, and small fine rain that blinds, chills, 
and dispirits. Our men know them. 


MEN WHO TAKE THEIR CHANCES 

Under these conditions the possibilities of a good sea-boat are almost 
illimitable, given always the men who know how to handle her — the men 
who will take their chances. And as in the Army so in the Navy runs the 
unwritten Law : ‘ You must not imperil the property of the taxpayer 
committed to your charge or you will be publicly broke; but if you do not 
take every risk you can and more also you will be broke in the estimation of 
your fellows. Your men will not love you, and you will never get on.’ To do 
him justice the junior officer steers a very fair line between the two 
councils. Thanks to our destroyers, which give him an independent 
command early in his career, he studies a little ingenuity and artifice. They 
are young on the destroyers — the chattering black decks are no place for 
the middle-aged — they have learned how to handle 200ft. of shod death 
that cover a mile in two minutes, turn in their own length, and leap to racing 
speed almost before a man knows he has signalled the engine-room. In 
these craft they risk the extreme perils of the sea and make experiments of a 
kind that would not read well in print. It would take much to astonish them 
when, at the completion of their command, they are shifted, say, to a racing 
cruiser. They have been within spitting distance of collision and bumping 
distance of the bottom; they have tested their craft in long-drawn Channel 
gales, not grudgingly or of necessity because they could not find harbour, 
but because they ‘wanted to know, don’t you know;’ and in that 
embroilment have been very literally thrown together with their men. 


ENOUGH TO SOBER ULYSSES 

This makes for hardiness, coolness of head, and above all resource. You 
realise it when you hear the dear boys talk among themselves. The Naval 
man’s experience begins early, and by the time he has reached his majority 
a Sub-Lieutenant should have seen enough to sober Ulysses. But he utterly 
refuses to be sobered. There is no case on record of a depressed Sub. It 
takes three of him to keep one Midshipman in order; but the combined 
strength of the Assistant Engineer, the Doctor, and the Paymaster will not 
subdue one Sub-Lieutenant. He goes his joyous way, impartially and 
picturesquely criticising his elders and his betters; diverse, undulating, and 
irrepressible. But when he stands on the bridge at midnight and essays to 
keep the proper distance in front of the next steel ram dreamily muttering 
through the water, ten knots an hour, two hundred yards behind him — why 
then the Sub sweats big drops till he gets used to it. Let us suppose he is 
third in a line of four, that the hour is near midnight, and he has been on 


watch since eight. So far, we have kept our distance beautifully : we have 
even sneered at the next line a mile away to the right, where they have once 
or twice been ‘all over the shop.’ In twenty minutes there will come relief, a 
bowl of hot cocoa, three pulls at a pipe, and blessed bed. The Sub watches 
the speed-lights of the next ahead, for as those lanterns change so must he 
adjust his pace. But the next ahead is using up all the basest coal she can 
find, and the wind blows not less than two million samples of it into his 
straining eyes. He has — he had — the distance absolutely correct; he 
would swear to it. The Quartermaster by the tiny wheel half heaves up one 
big shoulder. Till that moment he has given no sign of life. The Sub’s heel 
taps impatiently on the planking; his mouth hovers over the engine-room 
voice tube; his lips open to speak to the Quartermaster in case — in case it 
should be necessary to sheer out of line; for something has gone wrong with 
the next ahead. She has badly overrun her station, and sheers to the left of 
our leading ship. The Sub wipes the cinders out of his left eye and says 
something. 


NOW BEGINS THE FUN 

Now begins the fun. The leading ship has slowed a certain number of 
revolutions — say, from ten knots to nine and a half; but she has not 
changed her speed-lights in time. We slide out to the right of our next 
ahead, swiftly and quietly. And now we must all mark time, as it were, till 
our leader straightens herself. That which was a line has suddenly become a 
town on the waters; representing roughly three-quarters of a million sterling 
in value, ten thousand tons weight, and eight hundred lives. Our next ahead 
lies on our port bow, and — oh, horror! — our next astern is alongside of 
us. Heaven send that the Captain may not choose this hour to wake. The 
Sub has slowed her down to eighty-five, but engines are only engines after 
all, and they cannot obey on the instant. Meantime we can see into the 
chart-room of her that should have lain behind us. A Navigating Lieutenant 
sprawled half over the table, cap tilted over forehead to keep out the glare 
of the lamp, is poring on a chart; we can hear the officer of the watch on her 
bridge speaking to his Quartermaster, and there comes over to us a whiff of 
Navy tobacco. She is slowing — she has slowed with a vengeance, and 
when ships slow too much they lose steerage-way, and, what is far worse, 
they wake the Captain. This strikes the Sub with lurid clearness; but the 
impetus of the recent ten knots is on us all, and we are all going much faster 
than we think. Again his foot taps the deck. 


ARE THEY NEVER GOING TO SLOW? 

Are they never going to slow in the engine-room? The pointer on the dial 
before the Quartermaster moves through some minute arc, and our head 
falls off” to the left. It is excessively lonely on this high and lofty bridge, 
and the spindle-shaped hull beneath looks very unmanageable. Our next 
ahead draws away slowly from our port bow, and we continue at a safe 
distance to starboard of her. The line is less of a lump and more of a 
diagonal than it was. Our next astern is sliding back to where she belongs. 
Now, two revolutions at a time, the Sub lets us out till he sees our erring 
sister ahead return to her place, and joyfully slinks in behind her. The Sub 
mops his heated brow, thanking Heaven that the Captain didn’t wake up, 
and that the tangle was straightened before the end of the watch. But speed- 
lights unless properly handled — as ours are handled — are, he doubts not, 
an invention of the Devil. So, also, is the Fleet; so are all cruisers; and the 
sea and everything connected therewith. 

Now comes the judgment! Our leader, of course, cannot signal back 
down her line, but the signal must be repeated from the leading ship of the 
line to starboard. Thus, you see, we read it diagonally. A dull glow breaks 
out at the mast-head of that transmitter of wiggings — and a wigging it is 
for somebody — a wigging in drunken winks — long and short ones — 
irresistibly comic if you don’t happen to be in the Service. Once again we 
are saved. The avenging electric spells out the name of our next ahead, a 
second-class cruiser — and then — ‘ Why don t you keep station? ‘ Let us 
thank God for second-class cruisers and all other lightning-conductors! 

The middle watch comes up; the Sub demands of the stars and the deep 
profound about him : ‘Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea?’ descends 
the bridge in one light-hearted streak, and three minutes later is beautifully 
asleep, the ship’s kitten purring under his left ear. But the Captain was 
awake all the time. The change of speed roused him, and he lay watching 
the tell-tale compass overhead, his mouth at the bridge voice-tube; one eye 
cocked through the open port, and one leg over the edge of the bunk — in 
case. The Sub must learn his business by himself — must find confidence 
in isolation precisely as the Captain did a quarter of a century ago. It is not 
good for him to know that he is being watched. 

Next morning the Captain makes a casual allusion to ‘massed fleets in 
line of sixes and sevens.’ ‘t was our next ahead, sir,’ says the Sub 
deferentially. ‘Yes, it was the next ahead when I was a Sub,’ is the reply. ‘ I 
know that next ahead.’ Then the wardroom, to whom the Sub has been 
confiding the success of his manoeuvres, ask him whether he got to 


windward of the ‘owner ‘ — much. 


HOW THE SUB GETS LEARNING 

And that is one of the ways in which youth gets learning. On a big 
battleship, they tell me, the Sub is little better than the Midshipmen he 
despises. He lives in the gun-room, he goes to school, he is sent on errands, 
and if he is good he is allowed to preserve discipline while a fraction of the 
decks are being washed. But on a third-class cruiser he is a watch- officer, 
an ornament of the ward-room, pitched into responsibility, and he enjoys 
himself, as I have tried to show. 


CHAPTER III 


Apropos of signals — to go on where I left off — we were to have more 
than enough of them after target-practice. We finished first of all the 
cruisers, and went on to our rendezvous off the Fastnet, but if we had 
listened to the passenger — he wanted to lower a boat and investigate the 
shattered rock — we should have been spared many sorrows. But we were 
zealous, Mr. Simple, and we went to the Fastnet; and it was hazy, and 
through the haze we heard a horrible elemental moaning that should have 
warned us. The battleships which we had not found at Bantry were 
scattered about those waters at their practice. Then I remembered that a 
twelve-inch gun discharges a projectile weighing some 8oolb. and ranging 
about ten miles. And we went to the rendezvous encircled by these deep 
mutterings of invisible monsters, and behold! we came slap on the Flagship, 
who was running torpedoes. Any other of the big ones would not have 
mattered, but our luck sent us to the Flag. 1 here was a feeling of calamity 
in the thick air, and I know one man who was not in the least relieved when 
she signalled : ‘ Where are you bound?’ We replied we were waiting as 
ordered on that spot, for the rest of the cruisers, and remained in a 
deferential attitude, while the Flagship maintained her horrible composure. 


OUR FATAL MISTAKE 

Thinking no harm, we drifted some two miles to leeward, which was our 
fatal mistake, though we kept a skinned eye on her. Presently we saw a 
signal, but end on, as flags are apt to be when the signaller is dead up wind 
and the signallee down. We hung our answering pennant at the dip to show 
that we saw but could not understand, and scuttled up to the Flagship as fast 
as might be. The first part of the signal was an order to close, and the 
second expressed a desire to speak to us by semaphore. (Our signalmen’s 
faces were studies in gloom about this crisis; and the sad moaning of the 
guns went on afar.) We learned that the Flag had been trying to attract our 
attention for some time, and did not appreciate our neglige deshabille, or 
words to that effect. ‘I here is no excuse in the Navy, and we took what was 
served out to us by the gibbering semaphore in silence, standing at 
attention. To tell the truth, we had been rather pleased with our target- 
practice, and this sudden dash of cold water chilled us. But there is a reason 
for all things. Now, we must signal the name of the officer of the watch 
(frantic searchings of heart among the officers) and the signalman (the 


signalmen had got beyond even despair), on duty on Friday morning last. 
What the nature of their crime was we knew not, and it was not ours to ask; 
but later we heard it had something to do with somebody else’s error. We 
gave that information (the Flag could have learned much more if she had 
asked for it) and I effaced myself with a great effacement forward, where 
the wits of the foc’sle were telling the signalman of Friday morning what 
sorts of death and disrating awaited him. 


‘WE’ VE LOST THE GAME’ 

‘We’ve lost the game,’ said one man. ‘First come first served. “That 
shows it,’ and with this dark saying I was forced to be content. 

Then the Flag removed herself, her sixty signalmen, her four-deep strings 
of signals, and her grim semaphore. Truly was it written : 

‘Every day brings a ship, Every ship brings a word, Well for him who has 
no fear Looking seaward., well assured That the word the vessel brings Is 
the word that he would hear Anon the cruisers popped over the horizon, led 
by the Powerful — all save one — and the Powerful wished to know where 
that one had gone. Now the rendezvous given us by the Powerful could 
have been read in two ways. We all knew how the mistake had arisen, and, 
with one exception, had all repaired to the place which our leader had in her 
massive mind. But there was no ship, of course, that could stand up to and 
gently rebuke the Powerful save her sister ship the Terrible, who signalled 
politely : ‘I suppose the is waiting at rendezvous signalled by you?’ To 
this the Powerful, stiffly, with many flags : ‘ When ships have any doubt 
about signal, officers should reply: Not understood!’ The ‘Terrible, more 
politely than ever: ‘ Your signal perfectly understood,’ meaning thereby, ‘ 
My friend, you made a mistake, and you jolly well know it.’ We small craft 
stood back and sniggered while this chaff flew between the two mammoths. 
The thing must have weighed on the Powerful*s mind, for late that evening, 
as we were going home, she woke up and began talking about it in flashes 
from the mast-head, to the effect that when signals were obviously wrong 
ships should do something or other laid down in the Regulations. 


ASTONISHING THE CROWDED CHANNEL TRAFFIC 

But really it made no difference. The missing cruiser cast up presently 
with one funnel blistered and a windsail rigged aft, which gave her a false 
air of being hurried and hot; and home we cruisers all went to Portland, past 
the Wolf and the toothed edges of the Scillies, astonishing the crowded 
Channel traffic — sometimes a Jersey potato-ketch full of curiosity; or a 


full-rigged trader of the deep sea, bound for one or other of the Capes; a 
Norwegian, Dane, German, or Frenchman; and now and again a white- 
sided, brass bejewelled yacht. 

For a few minutes every funnel was in line. Then one saw the Powerful 
pulling out for a sailing ship, and blotting half the horizon with her hull. 
Then a second-class cruiser would flicker from the line to starboard, all 
spangled with her mast-head, her speed, helm, and sailing-lights as the pale 
glimmer of a fishing-smack’s lantern crawled out astern of her. And now it 
was our turn to give way. 

That was a Royal progress. No blind man’s buff off the Lizard or dreary 
game of hunt-the-Needles such as the liners play, but through the heavenly 
clear night the leisurely, rolling slow-march of the overlords of all the seas. 


OURS BY RIGHT OF BIRTH 

And the whole thing was my very own (that is to say yours); mine to me 
by right of birth. Mine were the speed and power of the hulls, not here only 
but the world over; the hearts and brains and lives of the trained men; such 
strength and such power as we and the World dare hardly guess at. And 
holding this power in the hollow of my hand; able at the word to exploit the 
earth to my own advantage; to gather me treasure and honour, as men 
reckon honour, I (and a few million friends of mine) forbore because we 
were white men. Any other breed with this engine at their disposal would 
have used it savagely long ago. In our hands it lay as harmless as the levin- 
rods of the Vril-Ya. Thus I stood, astounded at my own moderation, and 
counted up my possessions with most sinful pride. 

The wind, and the smell of it off the coasts, was mine, and it was telling 
me things it would never dream of confiding to a foreigner. The short, 
hollow Channel sea was mine — bought for me drop by drop, every salt 
drop of it, in the last eight hundred years — as short a time as it takes to 
make a perfect lawn in a cathedral close. The speech on the deck below was 
mine, for the men were free white men, same as me, only considerably 
better. Their notions of things were my notions of things, and the bulk of 
those notions we could convey one to the other without opening our heads. 


THINGS ONE TAKES FOR GRANTED 

We had a common tradition, one thousand years old, of the things one 
takes for granted. A warrant officer said something, and the groups melted 
quietly about some job or other. That same caste of man — that same type 
of voice — was speaking in the commissariat in Burma; in barracks in 


Rangoon; under double awnings in the Persian Gulf; on the Rock at 
Gibraltar — wherever else you please — and the same instant obedience, I 
knew, would follow on that voice. And a foreigner would never have 
understood — will never understand! But I understood, as you would have 
understood had you been there. I went round, to make sure of my rights as a 
taxpayer under Schedule D; saw my men in my hammocks sleeping, 
without shading their eyes, four inches from the white glare of my electric; 
heard my stokers chaffing each other at my ash-shoot; and fetched up by a 
petty officer who was murmuring fragments of the Riot Act into my 
subordinate’s attentive ear. When he had entirely finished the task in hand 
he was at liberty to attend to me. ‘ Hope you’ve enjoyed your trip, sir. You 
see ‘ (I knew what was coming) ‘ we haven’t quite shaken down yet. In 
another three months we shall be something like.’ 

No ship is ever at her best till you leave her. Then you hold her up as a 
shining example to your present craft. For that is England. 

My Marine — the skirmisher in South American Suburbs — stood under 
the shadow of the poop looking like a stuffed man with an automatic arm 
for saluting purposes; but I knew him on the human side. ‘ Goin’ off to- 
morrow, ain’t you, sir? Well, there are only twenty of us ‘ere, but if you 
ever want to see the Marines, a lot of ‘em, it might perhaps be worth your 
while to ‘ — and he gave me the address of a place where I would find 
plenty of Marines. He spoke as though his nineteen friends were no-class 
animals; and a foreigner would have taken him at his word. 


A ‘COMMODIOUS COFFEE-GRINDER’ 

The entire Ward-room explained carefully that their commodious coffee- 
grinder must not be taken as a sample of the Navy at its best. Wasn’t she a 
good sea-boat? Oh, yes; remarkably so. Couldn’t she go on occasion? Oh, 
yes. She could go, but, after all, she wasn’t a patch on certain other craft, 
being only a third-class cruiser — practically an enlarged destroyer — a tin- 
pot of the tinniest. ‘ Now in my last ship,’ the Captain began. That was an 
unlucky remark, for I remembered that last ship and a certain first night 
aboard her in the long swell of Simon’s Bay, when the Captain took Heaven 
and Earth and the Admiralty to witness that of all cluttered-up boxes of 
machinery and bags of tricks his new command was the worst. To hear him 
now she must have been a trifle larger than the Majestic with twice the 
Powerful’s speed. We are a deceptive people. ‘ Come and see us next year 
when we’ve shaken down a bit,’ said the Ward-room, ‘ and yov’l like it 
better.’ That last was impossible, but I accepted the offer. 


Our cruiser was about to refit at some Dockyard or other in a few days, 
and I gathered that it would be no fault of the Captain, the Ward-room or 
the warrant officers if she did not arrive with a list of alterations and 
improvements as long as her mainmast. So it is with every new ship. The 
dear boys take her out to see what she can do, and in that process discover 
what she cannot do. If by any arrangement or rearrangement of stay, 
stanchion, davit, steam-pipe, bridge, boat-chocks, or hatchway she can, in 
their judgment, be improved, rest assured that the dockyard will know it by 
letter and voice. She never gets more than half what she wants, and so is 
careful to apply for thrice her needs. 


DISCONTENTED AND IMPENITENT THIEVES 

To her just and picturesque demands the Yard opposes the suspicion of 
Centuries, saying, unofficially : ‘ You are all a set of discontented and 
impenitent thieves. Go away.’ The ship, considering her own comfort and 
well-being for the rest of the commission, replies, also unofficially : ‘ Ah, 
you’re thinking of the So-and-so. She was a nest of pirates if you like : but 
we're good. We’re the most upright ship you ever clapped eyes on, and 
you’re the finest Yard in the Kingdom. You’re up to all the ropes. There’s 
no getting round you, and you’ll pass our indents. We won’t give you any 
trouble. Just a few minor repairs, and our own people will carry them out. 
Don’t disturb yourself in the least. Send the stuff alongside and we’ll attend 
to it.’ 

And when the stuff comes alongside in charge of a slow-minded 
understrapper they do attend to it. They talk the man blind and dumb, sack 
his cargoes, and turn him adrift to study vouchers at his leisure. Then the 
First Lieutenant grins like a Cheshire cat; the carpenter, so called because 
he very rarely deals with wood, the armourer and the first-class artificers 
sweat with joy, and the workshop lathes buzz and hum. But the 
understrapper gets particular beans because a great part of his stuff was 
meant for another ship, and she is very angry about it. 


STOLEN PAINT 

Late in the afternoon the defrauded vessel sends over a boat to the Early 
Bird, and wants to know if she has seen or heard anything of some oak 
baulks, a new gangway grating, some brass-work, and a few drums of white 
paint. 

1 Why, was that yours?’ says the First Lieutenant. ‘We thought it was 
ours.’ 


‘Well, it isn’t. It’s ours. Where is it?’ 

‘I’m awfully sorrv, but — I say, won’t you come and have a drink?’ 

They come — just in time to see the brass rods in position, the oak 
baulks converted into some sort of boat-furniture; the gangway platform 
receives their weary feet, and a fine flavour of paint from a flat forward 
tells them all they will ever know of the missing drums. 

Then they call the First Lieutenant a pirate, and he, poor lamb, says that 
he was misled by the chuckle-headed understrapper who brought the stuff 
alongside. Words cannot express the First Lieutenant’s contrition. It is too 
bad, too bad, but ‘ you know what asses these Dockyard chaps can be.’ 

With soft words and occasional gin and bitters he coaxes the visitors into 
their boat again, for he has studied diplomacy under West African Kings. 
They return to their own place, being young and guileless, and their 
reception is not cordial. Their Captain says openly that he has not one 
adequate thief in the ship, and that they had better go into the Church. They 
should have captured the understrapper early in the day. He will speak to 
the other Captain. And he does, like a brother, next time he meets him, 
galley passing galley, going to call on the Admiral. 

“You infernal old pirate! What have you done with my paint?’ cries the 
robbed one. 

‘Me, sar? Not me, sar. My brother Manuel, sar? That paint mafeesh. 
Done gone finish. Kerritch hogya.’ This from the other potentate. 

The coxswains duck their heads to hide a grin. And that is one of the 
ways they have in the Navy, The Early Bird departs with a reputation that 
would sink a slave-dhow, to try the same trick on Hong Kong or Bombay 
Yard. 


A BLISSFUL FORTNIGHT 

This and more — oh! much more — did my friends fore and aft convey 
to me in that blissful fortnight when I was privileged to watch their labours. 
I heard, undilutedly, what a boy thinks of punishment and the man who 
reported him for it; how a carpenter regards a Dockyard ‘ matey,’ what are 
the sentiments of a signaller towards an Admiral and of a stoker towards the 
Authorities who have designed his washing accommodation. I overheard in 
the darkness of beautiful nights, fragments of Greek drama from the 
forward flats which it is my life’s regret that I cannot make public; lectures 
on all manner of curious things delivered by the ship’s jester; and totally 
unveracious reports of conversations with superiors retailed by a delinquent 
Marine. 


Fire and collision-drill, general quarters and the like take on new 
meaning when they are translated for you once, by the Head who orders 
them and again by the tail who carry them out. When you have been shown 
lovingly over a torpedo by an artificer skilled in the working of its tricky 
bowels, torpedoes have a meaning and a reality for you to the end of your 
days. 


‘MEN LIVE THERE ‘ 

Next time you see the ‘blue ‘ ashore you do not stare unintelligently. You 
have watched him on his native heath. You know what he eats, and what he 
says, and where he sleeps, and how. He is no longer a unit; but altogether 
such an one as yourself — only, as I have said, better. The Naval Officer 
chance met, rather meek and self-effacing, in tweeds, at a tennis party, is a 
priest of the mysteries. You have seen him by his altars. With the 
Navigating Lieutenant ‘ on the ‘igh an’ lofty bridge persecuting his vocation 
‘ you have studied stars, mast-head angles, range-finders, and such all; the 
First Lieutenant has enlightened you on his duties as an Upper Housemaid, 
and the Juniors have guided you through the giddy whirl of gunnery, small- 
arm drill, getting up an anchor, and taking kinks out of a cable. So it comes 
that next time you see, even far off, one of Her Majesty’s cruisers, all your 
heart goes out to her. Men live there. 


CHAPTER IV 


It was the Captain’s coxswain — precise, immaculate, and adequate as ever 
— who met the returning guest at Devonport a year later — September, 
1898. This time my cruiser was not with the Fleet, but on urgent private 
affairs. A misguided collier had seen fit to sit on her ram for a minute or so 
in Milford Haven, a few days before, and had twisted it thirteen inches to 
starboard. The collier was beached as soon as possible, and the Admiral he 
said to us (this I got from the coxswain as we drove to North Corner, by 
night, through blue-jacketed Devonport): ‘ Can you go round to Plymouth 
with your nose in that state?’ ‘ Lord love you, yes,’ said we, or words to that 
effect. ‘ Very good,’ said the Admiral, ‘ then you go.’ This we did at an 
average speed of sixteen knots, through a head-sea, with a collision-mat 
over our nose (‘ Same mat we used when we tied up the Thrasher, sir’), and 
we ran her up to eighteen point two for a few hours to see how the bulkhead 
would stand it. The carpenter and the carpenter’s mate (‘ Yes, they’re the 
same as last year, sir ‘) sat up to watch, but nothing happened. 

‘An’ now we’re under orders to go back and join the Fleet at Bantry. 
We’ ve been cruising all round England since August.’ 


THE RECORD OF A YEAR 

Once aboard the lugg er the past twelve months rolled up like a chart that 
one needs no longer. The ‘commodious coffee-grinder’ welcomed me as a 
brother, for by good luck no one had been changed; the same faces greeted 
me in the little ward-room, and we fell to chattering like children. Had I 
seen the new fore and aft bridge that we had managed to screw out of the 
Dockyard? A great contraption — a superior contraption. We had worked in 
a little extra deck under the forebridge, so that now the signalman had a 
place to stand in, which I would remember was not the case last year. Had I 
heard of our new coaling record? Nearly fifty tons per hour, which for a 
third-class cruiser represented four times that amount for a battleship. Had I 
heard of the zephyr that blew at Funchal; of unrecorded evolutions in 
Minorca Bay; of the First Lieutenant’s great haul of paint; of a recent target- 
practice when nothing was left of the target; of the influenza that overtook 
the steam- whistle; and a hundred other vital matters? 

The record of a year with the Channel Fleet is not to be told in two hours, 
but I gathered a good deal ere I dropped into my well-remembered berth 
that joyous night. We departed at noon the next day, unhampered by signals. 


A liner leaves Plymouth in one style; a cruiser snakes out from Devonport 
in quite another, which was explained to me on the ‘ ‘igh an’ lofty bridge ‘ 
as we skated round buoy after buoy, courteously pulled out a little not to 
interfere with a yacht race, and ran through the brown-sailed Plymouth 
fishing fleet. It was divine weather — still, cloudless, and blue — and the 
bridge was of opinion that he who had a farm should sell it and forthwith go 
to sea. 


OUR NOBLE SELVES 

The Cornwall coast slid past us in great grey-blue shadows, laid out 
beyond the little strip of sail-dotted blue; but my eyes were all inboard 
considering our noble selves. We had accumulated all sorts of small 
improvements since last year. She had shaken into shape, as a new house 
does when one has decided where to put the furniture. The First Lieutenant, 
as usual, explained that we were in no sense clean; that twenty ton at least 
of the four hundred we had just taken in lay about the deck in dust, and that 
it would cost a fortnight to put any appearance on her. 

“We’re supposed to be burning No. 2 Welsh. It’s road sweepings and soot 
really. That’s on account of the Welsh Coal Strike. Isn’t it filthy? We 
smoked out the whole of the Fleet and the Rock of Gibraltar the other day. 
But wait till you see some of the others. They’re worse. Isn’t she a pukka 
pigsty?’ 

From the landsman’s point of view she seemed offensively clean, but it is 
hard to please a First Lieutenant. Ours utilised the delay at Devonport to 
touch her up outside; and the perfect weather at Bantry to paint her 
thoroughly inside. The only time he left her was to pull round her in a boat 
and see how she looked from various points of view. Then I think he was 
satisfied — for nearly half a day. 


RASH INTEREST IN GUN PRACTICE 

Over against Falmouth we found the sea sufficiently empty for gun 
practice, and went to work at two thousand six hundred yards on the little, 
triangular, canvas target, all splintered and bepatched from past trials. This 
year the three-pounders were using up some black powder ammunition, and 
with the wind behind us we were villainously wrapped in smoke. But for all 
that the shots were very efficiently placed on and about the tiny mark. One 
shrapnel burst immediately above the thing, and the deep was peppered 
with iron from above. It looked like the cloud-wristed hand of a god (as 
they draw it in the Dutch picture- books) dropping pebbles into a pond. The 


more one sees of big gun practice the less one likes it; but a big yacht of the 
R.Y.S. thought otherwise, streaming down on us of a sudden with all the 
rash interest of a boy in next-door’s fireworks. 

‘She thinks the target is a derelict,’ said the bridge. ‘ She’s coming for 
salvage. She’ ll be right in the middle of it in a minute.’ 

‘No, she won’t. Starboard bow Maxim there — thirteen hundred yards.’ 

The little demon set up the ‘ irritating stammer ‘ that the nine point two 
gun found so objectionable, and spattered up the blue all about the canvas, 
as a Swizzle-stick works up a cocktail. 

Our friend turned on her heel with immense promptitude and scuttled to 
windward. 

Later on I heard some interesting tales of craft — excursion steamers for 
choice — anchoring between a man-of-war and her target because their 
captains had heard that there would be gun practice, and the passengers, at a 
shilling a head, wished to see the fun. 

‘But they didn’t think,’ said my informant, ‘ that I was the man who’d 
have been hung, drawn, and quartered if a life was lost. They anchored slap 
behind the Island I was firing at — experimental firing at a dummy gun, if 
you please, with six-inchers, twelve- pounders, and Maxims all turned loose 
together. They were angry when we told ‘em to go away!’ 


Out of the strong-shouldered Atlantic swell — bluer than sapphires — 
rose the double-fanged rock of the Fastnet. We were close enough to see its 
steps and derricks and each wave as it shot thirty feet up the rocks — the 
Fastnet in fair weather. It was like meeting a policeman in evening dress. 
One does not think of the Fastnet save as a blessed welcoming wink of light 
through storm and thick weather. 


BIG ATLANTIC ROLLERS 

The Irish coast is a never-failing surprise to the big Atlantic rollers. They 
trip and ground — you can see them check — on the shallows; fling up a 
scornful eyebrow and then lose their temper and shape in great lashings of 
creamy foam. 

‘That’s Berehaven,’ said the bridge, indicating an obscure aperture in the 
jagged coast-line. ‘ We shall find the Fleet round the corner. The tide’s 
setting us up a little. Did you ever read “ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy? “ We 
shall open Dunboy House in a minute round the corner.’ 

‘And a half-nine!’ sang the leadsman, cursing the long-stocked port- 
anchor under his breath, for he had to cast to one side of it and it stuck out 


like a cat’s whiskers. 

We were between two rocky beaches, split and weathered by all the gales 
of the Atlantic, black boulders embroidered with golden weed, and beryl 
bays where the rollers had lost their way and were running in rings. Behind 
them the green, tiny-fielded land, dotted with white cottages, climbed up to 
the barren purple hills. 

‘Ah! The Arrogant’s here anyhow. See her puff!’ 


THE STRONGEST FLEET IN THE WORLD. 

A monstrous plume of black, heavy smoke went up to the sky. We 
whipped round a buoy and came on the Fleet. There were eight battleships 
alike as peas to the outsider; and four big cruisers. They were not cruising 
or manoeuvring just then; but practising their various arts and crafts. 

The Marines fell in on the poop, and with bugles and all proper 
observances we paid our compliments as we ran past the sterns of the 
cruisers, waiting the Admiral’s word to moor. 

‘He’s given us a billet of our own. Under his wing too.’ An officer shot 
down on to the foc’sle, while the yeoman of signals, whose nose is that of a 
hawk, kept an unshut eye on the Flag. 

‘Isn’t there a four-foot patch somewhere about here?’ said a calm and 
disinterested voice. The Navigator having brought her in did not need to 
wrestle with cables; and our anchors with their low, cramped davits are no 
treat. 

“We told ‘em about our anchors in the Dockyard,’ said the bridge. ‘ We 
told ‘em so distinctly, and they said : “ We’re very much obliged to you for 
the information, and we’ll make the changes you recommend — in the next 
boat of your class.” That’s what I call generosity.’ 

‘Does that ship always behave like that?’ I asked. From all three funnels 
of a high, stubby cruiser the smoke of a London factory insulted the clean 
air. 

‘Oh, no; she’s only burning muckings like the rest of us. She’s our 
chummy “ ship. She’s a new type — she and the Furious. Fleet rams they 
call ‘em. Rather like porcupines, aren’t they?’ 

The two had an air of bristling, hog-backed ferocity, strangely out of 
keeping with the normal reserve of a man-of-war. 

The Blake, long and low, looked meek and polite beside them, but I was 
assured that she could blow them out of the water. Their own Captains, of 
course, thought otherwise. 
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ASHORE IN IRELAND 

All Ireland was new to me, and I went ashore to investigate Castletown’s 
street of white houses, to smell peat smoke and find Dan Murphy, owner of 
a jaunting car and ancient friend of the ward-room. In this quest me and the 
Navigator mustered not less than half the male population of Cork County, 
the remainder being O’Sullivan’s; but we found Dan at last — old, grizzled, 
with an untameable eye, voluble and beautifully Celtic. 

“Will I meet ye to-morrow at Mill Cove at nine- thirty? I will. Here’s my 
hand an’ word on it. Will I dhrive ye to Glenbeg for the fishing? I will. 
There’s my hand an’ word on it. Do I mean it? Don’t I know the whole 
livin’ fleet, man an’ boy, for years? 

He appeared at the appointed hour with a raw-boned horse and wonderful 
yarns of trout taken by ‘the other gentlemen ‘ in Glenbeg, the lough of our 
desire, fourteen miles across the hills. It was a cloudless day with a high 
wind — bad for trout but good for the mere joy of life; and the united ages 
of my companions reached forty-five. We were quite respectable till we 
cleared Castletown, and such liberty-men as might have been corrupted by 
our example. Then we sang and hung on to the car at impossible angles, and 
swore eternal fidelity to the bare-footed damosels on the road, they being 
no wise backward to return our vows; and behaved ourselves much as all 
junior officers do when they escape on holiday. It was a land of blue and 
grey mountains, of raw green fields, stone- fenced, ribbed with black lines 
of peat, and studded with clumps of gorse and heather and the porter- 
coloured pools of bog water. Great island-dotted bays ran very far inland, 
and bounding all to Westward hung the unswerving line of Atlantic. Such a 
country it was as, without much imagination, one could perceive its 
children in exile would sicken for — a land of small holdings and pleasant 
green ways where nobody did more work than was urgent. 


ROARING DAY OF SUN AND WIND 

At last we came on an inky-black tarn, shut in by mountains, locked and 
lonely and lashed into angry waves by a downward-smiting blast. 

There was no special point in the fishing; not even when the Sub- 
Lieutenant tried to drown himself; but the animal delight of that roaring day 
of sun and wind will live long in one memory. We had it all to ourselves — 
the rifted purple flank of Lackawee, the long vista of the lough darkening as 
the shadows fell; the smell of a new country, and the tearing wind that 
brought down mysterious voices of men from somewhere high above us. 

None but the Irish can properly explain away failure. We left with our 


dozen fingerlings, under the impression — Mister Cornelius Crowley gave 
it — that we had caught ten-pounders. 


CHAPTER V 


So home, blown through and through with fresh air; sore with hanging on to 
the car and laughing at nothing; to dine with two Cruiser Captains aboard 
one of the big fleet-rams. My hosts had been friends since their Britannia 
days (it is this uniformity of early training that gives to the Navy its 
enduring solidarity), and, one reminiscence leading to another, I listened 
enchanted to weird yarns in which Chinese Mandarins, West Coast nigger 
Chiefs, Archimandrites, Turkish Pashas, Calabrian Counts, dignity balls, 
Chilian beachcombers, and all the queer people of the earth were mingted. 

‘But it’s a lonely life — a lonely life,’ said one. ‘ I’ve commanded a ship 
since Eighty something, and — you see.’ 

How could one help seeing? Between the after- cabin and the rest of the 
world (with very few exceptions) lies the deep broad gulf that is only 
overpassed by sentries, signalmen, and subordinates entering with reports. 
A light tap, a light foot, a doffed cap, and — ’ Rounds all correct, sir.’ Then 
the silence and the loneliness settle down again beyond the hanging red 
curtain in the white steel bulkhead. Herman Melville has it all in White 
Jacket, but it is awesome to see with bodily eyes. 

Sometimes the talk gets serious, and the weather- bitten faces discuss 
how they would ‘ work her in a row.’ Each delivers his opinion with side- 
digs at his neighbour, less heavily armoured or more lightly gunned, but the 
general conclusion (which I shall not give) is nearly always the same. It is a 
terrible power that they wield, these Captains, for, saving the Admiral, there 
is no one that can dictate to them in the exercise of their business. They 
make their ships as they make or unmake the careers of their men. Yet, 
mark how Providence arranges an automatic check! It is in the Navy that 
you hear the wildest and freest adjectives of any Service, the most blistering 
characterisation of superiors, the most genuinely comic versions of deeds 
that elsewhere might be judged heroic. 


A SERVICE OF HUMOURISTS 

Things are all too deadly serious and important for any one to insult by 
taking seriously. Every branch of the Service is forced to be a humourist in 
spite of itself; and by the time men reach the rank of Captain the least 
adaptable have some saving sense of fun hammered into them. A Captain 
remembers fairly well what song the Midshipmen were used to sing about 
the Lieutenant; what views he held in his own Lieutenancy of his 


Commander, and what as a Commander he thought of his Captain. If he 
forgets these matters, as in heat, on lonely stations, or broken with fever 
some men do, then God help his ship when she comes home with a crop of 
Court-martials and all hands half crazy! 

But to go back to methods of attack. You can hear interesting talk among 
the juniors when you sit on a man’s bunk of an afternoon, surrounded by 
the home photographs, with the tin-bath and the shore- going walking sticks 
slung up overhead. They are very directly concerned in War, for they have 
charge of the guns, and they speculate at large and carelessly. We (I speak 
for our cruiser) are not addicted to swear in the words of the torpedo 
Lieutenant because we do not carry those fittings; but we do all devoutly 
believe that it is the business of a cruiser to shoot much and often. What 
follows is, of course, nonsense — the merest idle chaff of equals over 
cigarettes; but rightly read it has its significance. 

‘The first thing to do,’ says authority aged Twenty- One, ‘ is to be 
knocked silly by concussion in the conning-tower. Then you revive when 
all the other chaps are dead, and win a victory off your own bat — a la 
illustrated papers. ‘Wake up in Haslar a month later with your girl swabbing 
your forehead and telling you you’ve wiped out the whole Fleet.’ 

‘Catch me in the conning-tower! Not much!’ says Twenty-Three. “Those 
bow-guns of yours will stop every shot that misses it; an’ the upper bridge 
will come down on you in three minutes.’ 

‘Don’t see that you’re any better off in the waist. You’d get the funnels 
and ventilators and all the upper fanoodleums on top of you, anyhow,’ is the 
retort. ‘ We’re a lot too full of wood, even with our boats out of the way.’ 

‘The poop’s good enough for me,’ says Twenty- Four (that is his station). 
‘Fine, light airy place, and we can get our ammunition handier than you can 
forward.’ 

“What’s the use of that?’ says he in charge of the bow guns. ‘ You’ve got 
those beastly deck torpedo-tubes just under you. Fancy a Whitehead smitten 
on the nose by one little shell. You’d go UP-’ 

“So’d you. She’d blow the middle out of herself. If they took those tubes 
away we could have a couple more four-inchers there. There’d be heaps of 
room for their ammunition in the torpedo magazine.’ 


‘ 


GUNS AND TORPEDOES 

We are blessed with a pair of deck torpedo-tubes, which weigh about ten 
tons, and are the bane of our lives. Our class is a compromise, and the 
contractors have generously put in a little bit of everything. But public 


opinion (except the Gunner) is unanimous in condemning those dangerous 
and hampering tubes. 

‘Torpedoes are all rot on this class unless they’re submerged. Two more 
four-inchers ‘ud be a lot better. They’re as handy as duck-guns. I say, did 
you see that last shrapnel of mine burst over the target? I laid it myself.’ 
Twenty-Three looks round for applause, but the other guns deride. 

‘That’s all luck,’ says Twenty-One, irreverently. ‘ Mine burst just beyond. 
It would have been dead right for an end-on shot. It would have snifted her 
just on the engine-room hatch. Sound place that. It mixes up the engines.’ 

‘Mahan says, somewhere, that broadside fighting is going to pay with our 
low freeboards, because most shots go wrong in elevation. Of course, 
broadside-on, a shell that misses you misses you clean. It don’t go hopping 
along your upper works as it would if you were end-on.’ 

‘Oh, I meant my shot for an end-on shot, of course,’ says Twenty-one; 
and some one promptly sits on him. 


‘BEAKING’IN A GALE 

‘No-o,’ says Twenty-Four, meditatively. ‘ What we really want if we ever 
go into a row is weather — lots of it. Good old gales — regular smellers. 
Then we could run in and beak ‘em while it’s thick. I believe in beaking.’ 
(That belief, by the way, is curiously general in the Navy.) 

‘D’you mean to say you’d ram with a tea-tray like ours? I’m glad you 
aren’t the skipper,’ I interrupt. 

‘Oh, he d beak like a shot, if he saw his chance. Of course, he wouldn’t 
beak anything our size — it ‘ud be cheaper to hammer her — but take 
the 

(he named a ship that does not fly Our flag). If you got in on her almost 
anywhere she’d turn turtle. And she cost about a million and a quarter. It’s 
just a question of L.S.D.’ 

‘And what ‘ud we do afterwards, please?’ 

‘Ah, that’s our strong point. What happened when that collier drifted 
down on us at Milford? 

It only improved our steaming power, didn’t it? We’re a regular 
honeycomb of compartments forward. I believe you could swipe off twenty 
foot of her forward, and she’d get home somehow,’ says an expert, 
enthusiastically. 

‘Bit risky,’ says Twenty-One. ‘ That ship you talked of is awfully plated 
up topside, but all her underpinnings are pretty weak. If you could lob in a 
few shell under some of those forward sponsons of hers, I believe she’d 


crumple up with the weight of her own guns. But (sorrowfully) you’d need 
a nine point two to do that properly.’ 

‘Beak her! Beak her! Catch her in a gale, coming out of harbour ‘ (the 
speaker named the very port). ‘ It takes their people a week to get their 
tummies straight.’ 

“Yes, but they never come out of harbour. At least they didn’t in the old 
days. And if they do, we sha’n’t be allowed a look-in. We shall be used for 
scouting — coaling all day and steaming all night. But we want those deck- 
tubes taken out all the same.’ 

‘Td like target-practice every week,’ says another. ‘ Say four times our 
present allowance of practice- ammunition. It ‘ud wear the guns out, but it 
‘ud And so the talk goes on; varying with each ship. Some of them are all 
for torpedoes, and have submarine vaults the size of a small church devoted 
to this game; but we, being what we are, are mainly for guns, and the 
Gunner who is in charge of the torpedoes has a hard time of it when he runs 
his quarterly trials. 

‘A beautiful thing,’ says he, as the silver-coloured devil flops from the 
tube and tears away towards the mark. .. . ‘ Well, I’m blowed.’ The torpedo 
has sheered away to the left, and now is poisoning the air with its garlic- 
scented Holmes light, fifty yards from the target. 

“What did I tell you?’ says some one sotto voce. ‘ We could have got in a 
dozen shots from the four inch while you were touching off that 
boomerang.’ 

‘They’d hang you on the if you laughed at torpedoes.’ 

‘I wouldn’t if ours were submerged, but with these deck-tubes one never 
knows how they’ II take the water. That thing must have canted as it fell.’ 

The Gunner looks grieved to the quick, but is presently consoled by a 
few score pounds of gun- cotton, and goes off with grapnels and batteries to 
practise ‘ sweeping ‘ and ‘ creeping ‘ at the mouth of the bay with a few 
score other boats. They mine and countermine expeditiously in the Channel 
Fleet. The process is a technical one, and need not be described here, for 
there is no necessity to make public either the area covered with mines or 
the time that it took to lay them. The Gunner returned with a detailed 
account and some fish that had been stunned by concussion. 

‘It was a nice little show,’ he said. ‘ A very nice little show. Did you 
happen to see our smoke?’ 

I had seen one end of Bantry Bay ripped up from its foundations, but did 
not inquire further. 


‘MAN AND ARM BOATS’ 

Many things are impressive and not a few terrifying in the Fleet, but the 
most impressive sight of all is the swift casting-forth from the trim black 
sides of the instruments and ministers of death. They vary hourly, according 
to the taste and fancy of the speller. A wisp of signals floats from the 
Flagship. Our little cruiser erupts — boils like a hive — and some one takes 
out a watch. There is a continuous low thunder of bare feet, a clatter, always 
subdued, of arms snatched from the racks, a creaking of falls and blocks, 
and the noise of iron doors opening and shutting. Of a sudden the decks 
stand empty; the M/ims have gone from the bulwarks, and the big cutters 
are away, pulling mightily for the Flagship. From each one of our twelve 
neighbours pour forth the silent crowded boats. They cluster round the Flag, 
are looked over, and return. They are not merely boats with men in them. 
They are fully provisioned; the larger ones have boat-guns, the smaller 
Maxims, with a proper allowance of ammunition and spare parts, medical 
chests, and all the hundred oddments necessary for independent action. All 
or any one of them can be used at once for patrol work or for landing 
parties, can be switched off from the main system, as a light engine is 
switched off up a siding. Each unit is complete and self-contained. In ten 
minutes the boats are back again, the Maxims replaced, the rifles stacked 
and racked, the provisions and water returned to store. The ordinary routine 
of ‘ man and arm boats ‘ is over. 


LANDING PARTIES 

Another signal will turn out, transport, land, embark, and disembark three 
thousand armed men, with twenty-one field guns, in the inside of three 
hours; leaving six thousand men in the ships to carry on if necessary the 
work of a bombardment; or you can vary the programme and load a mere 
thousand or so into eight identical double-funnelled fifteen- knot steam 
launches — one from each battleship — and play miniature Fleet- 
manceuvres to your heart’s content. They are as used to performing 
evolutions together as are their big parents. They can tow half-a-dozen 
cutters a-piece and work in four feet of water. As an experiment you can 
land your twenty- one-field guns with sufficient men to throw up 
earthworks round them; or you can yoke men to the guns and drag them up 
the flanks of mountains. Or, as in mining operations, you can turn loose all 
hell with a string to it — pay it out and swiftly drag it back again. One 
never wearies of watching the outrush and influx of the landing parties; the 
swift flight of the boats; the minute’s check at the beach; the torrents of blue 


and red pouring over the bows; and the loose-knit line of mingled red and 
blue winding away inland among the boulders and heather. 

Long practice so perfectly conceals Art that the thing presents no points 
of the picturesque; makes no noise; calls for no more comment than the set 
of the waves before a prevailing wind. Only when you go over certain MS. 
books, giving the name, station, and duties of every man aboard under all 
conceivable contingencies, do you realise how wheel works within wheel to 
the ordered, effortless end. 


SUPERIOR AND ADEQUATE PERSONS 

You can disarrange the clockwork as much as you please, but the 
surviving cogs and rachets will still go on and finish the job; for I do 
honestly believe that, if any accident removed from the Fleet every single 
Commissioned Officer, the Warrant and Petty Officers would still carry on 
with resource and fertility of invention till properly relieved. The public is 
apt to lump everything that does not carry the executive curl on its coat- 
sleeve as some sort of common sailor. But a man of twenty-five years’ sea 
experience — cool, temperate, and judgmatic, such an one as the ordinary 
Warrant Officer — is a better man than you shall meet on shore in a long 
day’s march. His word is very much law forward. He knows his men, if 
possible, better than the officers. He has seen, tried, approved, and 
discarded hundreds of dodges and tricks in all departments of the ship. At a 
pinch he can wring the last ounce out of his subordinates by appeals 
unbefitting for an officer to make, by thrusts at pride and vanity, which he 
has studied more intimately than any one else. Hear him expounding his 
gospel to a youth who does not yet realise that the Navy is his father and his 
mother and his only Aunt Jemima; go out with him when he is in charge of 
a cutter; listen to him in the workshop; in the flats forward; between the 
pauses of practice- firing, or up on the booms taking stock of the boats, and 
you will concede that he is a superior and an adequate person. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s all very nice,’ said one of them, while I applauded 
and admired some manoeuvre that he did not trouble to raise an eyelid for, 
‘but just think what we could do if we had the men all together for three 
years steady! As it is, we’re practically a Training Squadron. When we get 
back to Plymouth they’ll snatch a hundred of our best men an’ turn ‘em 
over to the Mediterranean, and we’ll have to take up a lot of new ones. The 
Mediterranean have got the better trained men, but they haven’t our chances 
of working together.’ 

‘But the men are trained when you get ‘em, surely?’ 


“Yes; but you get the same lot in one ship all through her commission, 
and you put a polish on > > 

em. 

‘P.O. 2,’ cried a signalman. That was a well- known message. It meant : 
‘Get into your boats as fast as you know how and pull round the Fleet.’ The 
men leaped on to the nettings and fell outboard like dolphins. 

‘That shows it,’ said the Warrant Officer with a sniff. ‘Look at that man 
crawlin’ into his place’ (to me he seemed to be flying). ‘Our first boat ought 
to be away in fifteen seconds ‘ (it was quite thirty before the last drew 
clear). ‘There go the Arrogants.’ His face darkened. Was it possible that that 
tip-tilted, hog-backed cruiser had 

“We’re well first away,’ said a Lieutenant. 

‘Hum! We ought to have been more previous,’ said the Warrant Officer. 
‘The Arrogants nearly beat us. We love the Arrogant, but we do not allow 
her to lead if we can help it.’ 


A TALE WORTH TELLING 

Another time we were not so lucky. The tale is worth telling to show (a) 
how one is at the mercy of one’s subordinates, and (b) how there is no 
excuse in the Navy. At odd hours, chiefly in the black night, the Admiral, 
feeling lonely, calls up one boat from each ship to his gangway, and the 
signal, which we will label T.V.K., reads : ‘ Cutter to Flagship from each 
ship; third-class cruisers to send whaler.’ Warned by experience, the First 
Lieutenant, whom it is not easy to catch napping, had the whaler’s crew 
sleeping all handy by, where one order would send them out like fly-stung 
cattle. A cutter requires about three times as many men, and on a small 
cruiser one cannot keep these together. Enter, then, at 11.45 p.m., a zealous 
signalman with the words : ‘ Cutter to the Flagship.’ In his haste he had 
omitted to read the conclusion of the signal vouchsafing us the whaler, and 
(this was his black error) told no one that it was ‘ T.V.K.,’ which would 
have explained the situation. No, he needs must say ‘ cutter ‘; so cutter it 
was. After the men had been variously dug out of their hammocks and the 
heavy boat got away, the Flagship wanted to know why we were several 
scandalous minutes behind our time. It was a direct reflection on the ship 
and its smartness; a galling and unanswerable wigging that makes men 
dance and swear with rage. We could only have said that the signal was 
misread, which would not have helped us in the least; so we shut our 
mouths and killed the signalman next moming. His own chief, the hawk- 
nosed Yeoman of Signals, flung him bound to the executioner, saying : ‘ He 


ought to have known, sir; he ought to have known.’ So he was boiled, 
scraped, and sand-papered, his hair was cut and his number was taken; after 
which he went forward and heard precisely what the lower deck thought of 
him. Then a visiting Captain’s galley hanging on to the gangway rubbed it 
in gracefully and casually, and a fat beef-boat condoled with us ironically, 
and the whaler heard all about it next time she went sailing without an 
officer in the stern-sheets. It was most annoying, but can’t you see how 
easily this sort of accident may happen? 


CHAPTER VI 


I had the honour of dining on the Flagship next night, and so contagious is 
the naval spirit that I went there, as it were, annoyed and uneasy over the 
matter of the misread signal. One cannot regard an Admiral in the exercise 
of his duty as a mere human. It is in his power to make you get up an 
anchor by hand if he thinks you are slack; he can stop your coaling and bid 
you man and arm boats in the middle of the grimy mess; he can make you 
repeat a certain business till you are sick and dizzy; or he can raise you to 
high honour by signalling : ‘ Well done, So-and-so. Evolution creditably 
performed.’ He blocks up all the horizon when he appears on it. At six 
miles off, across the windy blue, the spirit may move him to chat with you, 
and if your best signalman have not his best telescope at his best eye, and 
the Admiral be forced to repeat his remarks, you will hear about it at closer 
range. 


THE ISOLATION OF AN ADMIRAL 

The loneliness of a Captain is society beside the isolation of an Admiral. 
He goes up on the after- bridge, and moves some £10,000,000 worth of iron 
and steel at his pleasure. No man can stop him, few dare even suggest. Then 
comes the sea, as it did round the Orkneys, and a little roaring ‘ roost ‘ 
marked with a few hair-lines on the chart — a tide-rip racing between 
ledges — buffets his stately galleons, and drives them lightly out of all 
formation. One never connects a clergyman with St. Paul; but one cannot 
look at an Admiral without speculating on our apostolic Succession of the 
Sea. With these powers were clothed Nelson and the rest — ’Admirals all.’ 
And this particular piece of flesh and blood is of the same order, and rank, 
and breed, and responsibility — the Admiral in command of the Channel 
Fleet. And now it is peace. (‘ Yes, I have enjoyed my visit very much, thank 
you, sir.’) But if War came to-morrow? What would he do? How would he 
think? What does he think about now? He would go up on the bridge with 
the Flag- Lieutenant, and the ships would be cleared for action. (‘ No, I’ve 
never seen a Temperley transporter at work.’) And then — and then... .? 

It was a strange dinner for one guest at least — with its flowers and 
crystal and quiet conversation; the band playing on deck, and the lights of 
the Fleet twinkling all down the Bay. 

There was a Prince in it who was also a Flag- Captain, and he set one 
thinking; and there were Commanders and Lieutenants in it, and it was all 


very pretty and gracious; but between me and the menu rose a vision of last 
year’s play-war — a battleship cleared for action, naked and grim, like a 
man swimming with a knife between his teeth — a wet and streaming hull 
thundering through heavy, rain- hammered seas. 


DINNER IN A GUN-ROOM 

“Well, now you’ve done that,’ said Twenty-One, ‘ suppose you come and 
dine in a Gun-room.’ (We have none on the cruiser, being all ward-room, 
with a cabin apiece.) ‘Pll chaperon you to the best disciplined Gun-room in 
the Fleet. We 11 show you.’ 

So we went, Twenty-One and me, to another huge battleship, precisely 
like the Admiral’s; but this time Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants 
were invisible, or showed only as superior luminaries far along the decks. 
We dealt with nothing above the rank of Sub-Lieutenant, and the greetings 
of that grade are cordial and warm. Down below — it was twice the size of 
our ward-room — we found their Gun-room, which differs in appointments 
and fittings from everything Marryat conceived, but I think the old 
unquenchable spirit persists. Of the twenty odd inhabitants, a dozen at least 
were Midshipmen, and therefore, as Twenty-One explained, ‘ didn’t count.’ 
They talked among themselves in subdued eager whispers, dropping in to 
the meal as they came off duty. The senior Sub-Lieutenant (quite nineteen 
years old) was responsible for the justly vaunted discipline; and it is no 
small thing to reduce to silence boys of sixteen to eighteen, all full of 
natural and acquired deviltry. But it was done according to the custom of 
the Navy and the etiquette of the Gun-room, whose laws change not. 


MIDSHIPMEN 

Here the young Nelson learns to obey, in silence and at a run. He has 
been broken in on the Britannia, but the Gun-room gives him enduring 
polish. The Admiral knows a Midshipman rather as the Almighty knows a 
blackbeetle; the Captain knows him as the Head of Harrow might know a 
babe in a perambulator; the First Lieutenant knows him as the Head of the 
Games knows a fag in the Lower Third; but the senior Sub-Lieutenant of 
the Gun-room knows him as a brand to be snatched from the burning; and 
works over him accordingly. In return, the Midshipman patronises the 
Admiral at a safe distance; is blandly superior to his Captain — also at a 
safe distance; sings time-honoured lampoons about the First Lieutenant at a 
very safe distance; but most strictly obeys the senior Sub-Lieutenant. For 


seven years, counting his time in the Britannia, he dresses at a chest and 
sleeps in a hammock, getting to know himself and his associates with that 
deadly stark intimacy that only flourishes in the Navy. There are no excuses 
in his Service. He must not answer back; and he must do what he is told — 
not immediately, but sooner, much sooner. These are the years that weed 
out those that have mistaken their calling. The incompetents go home, and 
curse the Navy evermore. The virtuous stay on and learn to steal brass 
boiler-tubes foi their boats; learn to smoke secretly in the fighting-tops 
(they are forbidden tobacco till eighteen); fall into and out of all manner of 
tight places that require dexterity and a cheek of cold-drawn brass; pick up 
more than they learn under the Instructor from the talk of the Warrant 
Officers and men and the carefully-watched mistakes of their elders; and 
when they reach commissioned rank impart their lore to their successors 
with a dirk-scabbard. 


A REPUBLIC AND A DESPOTISM 

If ‘ White Jacket’ had not served before the mast, what a picture he might 
have given us of the Gunroom! It is at once a Republic and a Despotism — 
the Extreme Left and the unswerving Centre of old tradition. Individually it 
is always in hot water; collectively it can and does criticise with point and 
freedom anything and everything on its horizon, from Fleet Manoeuvres to 
the fit of an Instructor’s collar. Pungent, merciless, indomitable is the 
Gunroom, but it preserves discipline. The senior Sub-Lieutenant (one could 
not help thinking of O’Brien when he cured Peter of the sea-sickness) stuck 
a fork into the equivalent for a beam overhead. Ere it ceased vibrating the 
Midshipmen had gone, flitting like bats; had flung themselves backwards 
from their seats, and were through the door. 

‘That’s when we think the conversation might hurt their little morals,’ 
said my host. ‘ But they can move much quicker than that.’ 

‘Make ‘em do it again,’ said Twenty-One — a Midshipman three years 
ago. ‘ You’re getting awfully slack, I think. Wh; .t do you do when ?’ he 
presented a contingency. 

‘Oh, then we ‘ The Sub-Lieutenant described the course of action 
with minute particularity, adding : ‘ Wouldn’t you like to see it done?’ 

Set it to my account that I saved somebody’s darling from being 
butchered to make a Gun-room holiday. But the Midshipmen have an 
asylum of their own in the School-rcom, where, I was assured, they were 
worked within an inch of their lives. The remnant seemed unusually 
healthy, for when we went out to visit a big smoking-concert on the 


Flagship I caught glimpses of limber youths racket- ting in dumb show 
round their hammocks. 

Not being privileged to have speech with them, I asked Twenty-One what 
the ‘ protective diplomacy ‘ of Midshipmen might be. He gave me to 
understand that stirring a hornets’ nest with the bare toe was tame and pale 
beside too thoroughly irritating the junior members of the Gun-room. Had 
himself been concerned in such revolutions. 

‘We got licked, of course,’ he concluded cheerfully, ‘ but the seniors let 
us alone after that. Wasn’t it a beautifully disciplined Mess, though? I wish 
you could see ‘em at sea in weather. There’s a Midshipman (he used the 
other term) told off to every scuttle to open it between waves. If he lets in 
any water of course he catches it. I had about five years of that sort of thing. 
Well, now we’ ll go over to the concert.’ 


‘UNCLE HENRY’S’ SMOKING CONCERT 

Said a shrill voice casually: ‘Are you goin’ to patronise our Uncle 
Plenry’s show to-night?’ 

‘T think I ought to. I don’t want him to think I’m cutting him. Besides, 
he’d like to meet one- zealous an’ efficient officer. It ‘ud cheer him up.’ 

I whipped round, to see two small boys of blank countenances studying 
the deck-beams. It was humanly conceivable that ‘ Uncle Henry ‘ might be 
the Admiral’s nickname, but could two Midshipmen — ? I fled lest the ship 
should blow up under me, and left those zealous and efficient ones to their 
dignity. 

Imagine a quarter-deck seventy-five feet wide and a hundred and twenty 
long, awninged over, decked with flags and a triple row of white and purple 
electrics, the massed bands of the Fleet at the far end, and all the rest, from 
the stern to the snowy barbette, a whirl of uniforms of all ranks : Captains 
with and without aiguillettes; Commanders, Officers of Marines, in their 
blue-faced mess-jackets, with the laurelled globe on the lapel, Engineers, 
Paymasters, Clerks, and the others — a shifting carpet of blue and gold and 
red and black. The muzzles of the forty-six ton guns sheered up above us, 
and high over all, on the top of the barbette, which was disguised with flags 
and carpets, sat the Admiral. It was an amazing spectacle — the Fleet at 
play, and for some reason, it made me choke. One recovered here men last 
met at the other end of the world — at Gaspe, Bermuda, Vancouver, 
Yokohama, Invercargill, or Bombay — rovers and rangers in Her Majesty’s 
men-of-war. Then we danced; for this also is the custom of the Navy, that 
when a man has been working like several niggers all day he should, on 


chance given, dance. And that is why the Naval man dances so well. He 
begins, as I have seen, on the Britannia, whose decks are fairly open. Then 
he dances on such occasions as these, in and out among all the fittings of a 
battleship’s deck. 

‘Makes us awfully handy with our feet, said Twenty-One, mopping 
himself in the pauses of a waltz. ‘ Won’t you take a turn? No end good 
exercise.’ 

‘No, I’m afraid of the ladies,’ I replied. 

‘They are rather solid,’ said Twenty-One reflectively, as a Post-Captain 
reversed on to his toes. ‘ My partner doesn’t protect me as a gentleman 
should. He threw me at a Paymaster just now.’ 

How in the course of their work they had saved up enough energy for this 
diversion was beyond me. They danced, fair heel and toe, unsparingly a 
couple of hours, for the sheer, downright exercise of it. And they were by 
no means all youths in the game either. We dropped panting into the boats, 
and saw behind us the whole gay show fade, flicker, and twinkle out. The 
Flagship had returned to her ordinary business. To-morrow she would take 
us back to Portland on our speed trials. 


NO. 2 WELSH COAL 

‘Isn’t it scandalous? Isn’t it perfectly damnable?’ said an officer after we 
had got under way, pointing to the foul, greasy columns of smoke that 
poured from every funnel. ‘Her Majesty’s Channel Squadron, if you please, 
under steam, burning horse-dung.’ 

Truthfully, it was a sickening sight. We could have been seen thirty miles 
off, a curtain of cloud, spangled and speckled with bits of burning rubbish 
and lumps of muck. The First Lieutenant looked at the beach of clinkers 
piling up on his hammock- nettings and blessed the Principality of Wales. 
The Chief Engineer merely said, ‘ You never know your luck in the Navy,’ 
put on his most ancient kit, and was no more seen in the likeness of a 
Christian man. Fate had hit him hard, for, just as his fires were at their pink 
of perfection, a battleship chose to get up her anchor by hand, delaying us 
an hour, and blackening the well-cherished furnaces. ‘No. 2 Welsh’ (this 
must have been an Admiralty jest) needs a lot of coaxing. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPS ON THE HIGH SEAS 
But we were not quite such an exhibition as the Arrogant. She showed 
like chemical works in full blast as we swept out of Bantry and headed 


south for the Scillies. Then up came the Blake, a beautiful boat, giving 
easily to the swell that was lifting us already, and she dodged about left and 
right till we asked : ‘ What are you trying to do?’ “Trying to get out of your 
smoke,’ said she, vomiting cascades of her own the while. Meantime the 
Fleet- rams were doing their best to blind and poison us, and the battleships 
sagged away to leeward looking like wet ricks ablaze. 

It was not the ignominy of the thing — the mere dirt and filth — that 
annoyed one so much as the thought that there was no power in the State 
which owes its existence to the Navy whereby a decent supply of State- 
owned, State-dug coal could be assured to us. There had been a strike, and 
while masters and men were argle-bargling ashore Her Majesty’s ships were 
masquerading in the guise of chimneysweeps on the high seas. 

The delay, the disorder, the cruel extra work on stokers, not to mention 
the engineers, who at all times are worked pitilessly, is in Peace no more 
than merely brutal. In war it would be dangerous. 


FOUR HOURS AT FULL SPEED 

As if that were not enough, the swell that the battleships logged as light 
(Heaven forgive them!) 

began to heave our starboard screw out of the water. 

We raced and we raced and we raced, dizzily, thunderously, paralytically, 
hysterically, vibrating all down one side. It was, of course, in our four hours 
of full speed that the sea most delighted to lift us up on one finger and 
watch us kick. From 6 to 10 p.m. one screw twizzled for the most part in 
the circumambient ether, and the Chief Engineer — with coal-dust and oil 
driven under his skin — volunteered the information that life in his 
department was gay. He would have left a white mark on the Assistant- 
Engineer, whose work lay in the stokehold among a gang of new Irish 
stokers. Never but once have I been in our engine- rooms; and I dc not go 
again till I can take with me their designer for four hours at full speed. The 
place is a little cramped and close, as you might say. A steel guard, designed 
to protect men from a certain toothed wheel round the shaft, shore through 
its bolts and sat down, much as a mudguard sits down on a bicycle-wheel. 
But the wheel it sat on was also of steel; spinning one hundred and ninety 
revolutions per minute. So there were fireworks, beautiful but 
embarrassing, of incandescent steel sparks, surrounding the Assistant- 
Engineer as with an Aurora Borealis. They turned the hose on the display, 
and at last knocked the guard sideways, and it fell down somewhere under 
the shaft, so that they were at liberty to devote their attention to the 


starboard thrust-block, which was a trifle loose. Indeed, they had been 
trying to wedge the latter when the fireworks began — all up their backs. 

The thing that consoled them was the thought that they had not slowed 
down one single turn. 


THE NAVAL ENGINEER 

‘She’s a giddy little thing,’ said the Chief Engineer. ‘ Come down and 
have a look.’ 

I declined in suitable language. Some day, when I know more, I will 
write about engine-rooms and stokers’ accommodation — the manners and 
customs of Naval Engineers and their artificers. They are an amazing breed, 
these quiet, rather pale men, in whose hands lie the strength and power of 
the ship. 

‘Just think what they’ve got to stand up to,’ says Twenty-One, with the 
beautiful justice of youth. ‘ Of course, they are trained at Keyham and all 
that; but fancy doing your work with an eight-inch steam-pipe in the nape 
of your neck, an’ a dynamo buzzin’ up your back, an’ the whole blessed 
shoot whizzin’ round in the pit of your stomach! Then we jump about an’ 
curse if they don’t give us enough steam. I swear I think they’re no end 
good men in the engine room!’ 

If you doubt this, descend by the slippery steel ladders into the bluish 
copper-smelling haze of hurrying mechanism all crowded under the 
protective deck; crawl along the greasy foot-plates, and stand with your 
back against the lengthwise bulkhead that separates the desperately 
whirling twin engines. Wait under the low-browed supporting- columns till 
the roar and the quiver has soaked into every nerve of you; till your knees 
loosen and your heart begins to pump. Feel the floors lift below you to the 
jar and batter of the defrauded propeller as it draws out of its element. Try 
now to read the dizzying gauge-needles or find a meaning in the rumbled 
signals from the bridge. Creep into the stoke-hold — a boiler blistering 
either ear as you stoop — and taste what tinned air is like for a while. Face 
the intolerable white glare of the opened furnace doors; get into a bunker 
and see how they pass coal along and up and down; stand for five minutes 
with slice and ‘ devil’ to such labour as the stoker endures for four hours. 


HIS HOURLY RISK 

The gentleman with the little velvet slip between the gold rings on his 
sleeve does his unnoticed work among these things. If anything goes 
wrong, if he overlooks a subordinate’s error, he will not be wigged by the 


Admiral in God’s open air. The bill will be presented to him down here, 
under the two-inch steel deck, by the Power he has failed to control. He will 
be peeled, flayed, blinded, or boiled. That is his hourly risk. His duty shifts 
him from one ship to another, to good smooth and accessible engines, to 
vicious ones with a long record of deviltry, to lying engines that cannot do 
their work, to impostors with mysterious heart-breaking weaknesses, to new 
and untried gear fresh from the contractor’s hands, to boilers that will not 
make steam, to reducing-valves that will not reduce, and auxiliary engines 
for distilling or lighting that often give more trouble than the main concern. 
He must shift his methods for, and project himself into the soul of, each; 
humouring, adjusting, bullying, coaxing, refraining, risking, and daring as 
need arises. 

Behind him is his own honour and reputation; the honour of his ship and 
her imperious demands; for there is no excuse in the Navy. If he fails in any 
one particular he severs just one nerve of the ship’s life. If he fails in all the 
ship dies — a prisoner to the set of the sea — a gift to the nearest enemy. 

And, as I have seen him, he is infinitely patient, resourceful, and 
unhurried. However it might have been in the old days, when men clung 
obstinately to sticks and strings and cloths, the newer generation, bred to 
pole-masts, know that he is the king-pin of their system. Our Assistant- 
Engineer had been with the engines from the beginning, and one night he 
told me their story, utterly unconscious that there was anything out of the 
way in the noble little tale 

‘NO END GOOD MEN’ 

It was his business so to arrange that no single demand from the bridge 
should go unfulfilled for more than five seconds. To that ideal he toiled 
unsparingly with his Chief — a black sweating demon in his working 
hours, and a quiet student of professional papers in his scanty leisure. 

‘An’ they come into the ward-room,’says Twenty- One, ‘ and you know 
they’ve been having a young hell of a time down below, but they never 
growl at us or get stuffy or anything. No end good men, I swear they are.’ 

‘Thank you, Twenty-One,’ I said. ‘I’ ll let that stand for the whole Navy if 
you don’t mind ‘ 
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CHAPTER I 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE 
DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS 


The River’s Tale 


Twenty bridges from Tower to Kew 


Wanted to know what the River knew, 
For they were young and the Thames was old, 


And this is the tale that the River told: 


I walk my beat before London Town, 

Five hours up and seven down. 

Up I go and I end my run 

At Tide-end-town, which is Teddington. 

Down I come with the mud in my hands 

And plaster it over the Maplin Sands. 

But I’d have you know that these waters of mine 


Were once a branch of the River Rhine, 
When hundreds of miles to the east I went 
And England was joined to the Continent. 


I remember the bat-winged lizard-birds, 
The Age of Ice and the mammoth herds, 
And the giant tigers that stalked them down 


Through Regent’s Park into Camden Town. 
And I remember like yesterday 

The earliest Cockney who came my way 
When he pushed through the forest that 


lined the Strand, 
With paint on his face and a club in his hand. 


He was death to feather and fin and fur, 
He trapped my beavers at Westminster, 
He netted my salmon, he hunted my deer, 


He killed my herons off Lambeth Pier; 
He fought his neighbour with axes and swords, 


Flint or bronze, at my upper fords. 
While down at Greenwich for slaves and tin 


The tall Phoenician ships stole in, 
And North Sea war-boats, painted and gay, 


Flashed like dragon-flies Erith way; 
And Norseman and Negro and Gaul 


and Greek. 
Drank with the Britons in Barking Creek, 


And life was gay, and the world was new, 
And I was a mile across at Kew! 

But the Roman came with a heavy hand, 

And bridged and roaded and ruled the land, 
And the Roman left and the Danes blew in — 


And that’s where your history books begin! 


This is to be a short history of all the people who have lived in the British 
Islands. I have just counted up over a hundred of these islands on the map, 
some of them mere rocks, some as big as small counties; besides England 
with Scotland, and Ireland. But when first there were men in Britain it was 
not a group of islands, but one stretch of land joining the great continent of 
Europe, which then reached out into the Atlantic Ocean more than fifty 
miles west of Ireland. The English Channel, the North Sea, and the Irish 


Sea were then land through which ran huge European rivers. 

The land was covered with forests and swamps and full of wild beasts, 
some of which have now vanished from the earth, while others, such as the 
tiger and the elephant, have gone to warmer climates. As for wolves, the 
land was alive with them. Indeed, the last wolf in Scotland was killed only 
240 years ago; the 


last in Ireland about 180 years ago. The beaver was one of the 
commonest animals of those early times, and perhaps helped to make our 
flat meadows by the dams he built across the streams. 


But we know almost nothing about the first men who lived here, except that 
they were naked and very hairy; they slept in trees and lived on raw flesh or 
fruit, or dug for roots with crooked branches. After a long while, probably 
thousands of years, the climate got gradually colder, and great sheets of ice 
covered all Northern Europe. Then these first men either died out or went 
away southward. 

Again thousands of years passed, and the west end of Europe got freed of 
ice and sank several hundred feet, and the sea flooded over the lower parts. 
So Britain became an island or a group of islands. 





SSeS 


Then the second race of men came, perhaps in some kind of boats made of 


skins stretched over bent poles. About this race we do know something. 
They were jolly, cunning, dark little fellows with long black hair. At first 
they lived high up on the hills, so that they could see their enemies from a 
distance. They could cook food, they dug out caves to live in, they made 
arrows and axes of sharp stones, 

and so stood a very fair chance of fighting the wild beasts. Their brains, 
though perhaps small compared to ours, were worth all the strength of all 
the beasts that ever howled at night. No doubt they had still something of 
the beast in them; they could run very swiftly;could climb trees like 
monkeys; could smell their enemies and their prey far off. They grew up 
early and died young. Most of their children died in infancy. They clothed 
themselves in skins, and at first lived entirely by hunting and fishing. Their 
whole time was devoted to getting food for themselves and their families. 
But just think what a lot of things they had to make for themselves. How 
long it must have taken to polish a piece of flint until it was sharp enough to 
cut down a tree or to cut up a tough old wolf! How long to make a fish- 
hook or a needle of bone! How clever and hard-working these men must 
have been! No doubt there were a few sneaks and lazy wretches then, as 
there are now, who tried to beg from other people instead of fighting for 
themselves and their wives. But I fancy such fellows had a worse time of it 
then than they have now. A man who wouldn’t work very soon died. 


No doubt there were holidays, too, after a successful hunt; or long lazy 
summer days, when it was too hot to go out after deer orbison, and when 
even the women laid aside their everlasting skin-stitching and told each 
other stories of their babies; and the babies toddled about after butterflies, 
larger and brighter than the peacocks and tortoise shells of to-day. I don’t 
suppose that these men thought of Britain as their “country”; but they 
thought of their family or their tribe as something sacred, for which they 
would fight and die; and the spirit of the good land took hold of them, the 
smell of the good damp motherearth, the hum of the wild bees, the rustle of 
heather and murmur of fern; they made rude songs about it, and carved 
pictures of their fights on the shoulder-blades of the beasts they had killed. 
As time went on they grew still more cunning, and began to tame the young 
of some of the beasts, such as puppies, 

lambs, calves and kids; and they found out the delights of a good drink of 
milk. And so to the hunting trade they added the shepherd’s trade, which is 
a much more paying one. 


Then some wonderful fellow discovered how to sow seeds of wheat, or 
some other corn; 

and that these, when ripened, gathered and ground to powder, made a 
delicious food, which we call bread. When that was found out real 
civilization began; for a third trade was added, 

that of agriculture, the most paying of all. 


So one by one the earth gave up her secrets to our forefathers, and, like 
Adam and Eve, 

they went forth to subdue and replenish this 

Isle of Britain. Each century that passed, 

they lived longer, were better fed, better housed, used better weapons, killed 
off more wild beasts. They quarrelled, of course, and even killed each other; 
family often fought with family, tribe with tribe, for they were always 
breaking the Tenth Commandment. 

But such quarrels were not perpetual; tribe might often join with tribe, and 
so begin to form one nation or people. How they were governed, what their 
laws and customs were, 

what their religious ideas were, we can only guess. Perhaps the eldest man 
of the tribe was a sort of king and declared what were the 

“customs” which the tribe must keep; said 

“this would make the gods angry” and that would not; settled the disputes 
about a sheep or piece of corn-land; led the tribe to fight in battle. Perhaps 
this king pretended to be descended from the gods, and his tribe got to 
believe it. 


Who were the gods? Sun, moon, stars, 

rivers, trees, lakes; the rain, the lightning, the clouds; perhaps certain 
animals; dead ancestors, if they had been brave men, would come to be 
counted gods. But all round you weregods and spirits of some sort whom 
you must appease by sacrifices, or by absurd customs. 

“Do not cut your hair by moonlight, or the goddess of the moon will be 
angry.” “If you are the king, never cut your hair at all.” 

“Luck” perhaps was the origin of many of such customs; some famous man 
had once cut his hair by moonlight, and next day he had been struck by 
lightning. Then there were priests, or “medicine-men” of some kind. 

These would generally support the king; but they would often bully him 
also, and try to make him enforce absurd customs. 


And so the ages rolled along, and these 

“Cave men” or “Stone Age men” began to thin the forests a little or took 
advantage of the clearings caused by forest fires. They began to come down 
from the hill-tops, on which their earliest homes had been made, 

into the valleys. They began to come out of their caves, and began to build 
themselves villages of little wooden huts; they began to make regular 
beaten track-ways along the slopes of the downs; they began, perhaps, to 
raise huge stone temples to their heathen gods. 

Was it they who built Stonehenge, whose ruins even now strike us with 
wonder and terror? 


Tribe began to exchange its goods with tribe; the flints of Sussex for the 
deer horns of 


Devon, for deer horns make excellent pickaxes. 

Foreign traders came too, to buy the skins of the wild animals, also perhaps 
to buy slaves. 

Our ancestors were quite willing to sell their fellow men, captives taken in 
war from other tribes. What these foreigners brought in return is not very 
clear; perhaps only toys and ornaments, such as we now sell to savages; 
perhaps casks of strong drink; perhaps a few metal tools and weapons. For 
in Southern Europe men had now begun to make tools and weapons of 
bronze; the day of stone axes was nearly over. So by degrees the Stone Age 
men of Britain learned that there were richer and more civilized men than 
themselves living beyond the seas, who had things which they lacked; and, 
as they coveted such things, they had to make or catch something to buy 
them with. Therefore they bred more big dogs, 

killed and skinned more deer, caught more slaves. So trade began in Britain, 
and its benefits came first to those dwellers of the southern and south- 
eastern coasts who were nearest to the ports of Europe. 


But the foreign traders also took home with them the report that Britain 
looked a fertile country, and was quite worth conquering. 

And so, perhaps about a thousand years before 

Christ, a set of new tribes began to cross the 


Channel, and to land in our islands, not as traders, but as fighters. Terrible 
big fellows they were, with fair hair, and much stronger than the Stone Age 


men. They were armed, 

too, with this new-fangled bronze, which made short work of our poor little 
bows and flinttipped arrows and spears. Those of us who were not killed or 
made slaves at once fled to the forests, fled ever northward or westward, 

or hid in our caves again. But many of us were made slaves, especially the 
women, some of whom afterward married their conquerors. 

The Celts, for that was the name of the new people, seized all the best land, 
all the flocks and herds, and all the strong places on the hilltops, and began 
to lead in Britain the life which they had been leading for several centuries 
in the country we now call France. From these Celts the Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh people are mainly descended. 


They rode on war-ponies, and, like the 

Assyrians in the Bible, they drove war-chariots; 

they knew, or were soon taught by foreign traders, how to dig in the earth 
for minerals, 

and they soon did a large trade in that valuable metal, tin, which is found in 
Cornwall, They were in every way more civilized than the Stone 

Age men; their gods were fiercer and stronger; 

their priests, called Druids, more powerful; 


their tribes were much larger and better organized for war. Their methods of 
hunting and fishing, of agriculture, of sheep and cow breeding, were much 
better; their trade with their brothers in France was far greater. Before they, 
in their turn, were conquered, they had found out the use of iron for tools 
and weapons; flint had gone down before bronze; 

so now bronze, which is a soft metal and takes time to make, rapidly went 
down before the cheap and hard gray iron. He who has the best tools will 
win in the fight with Nature; he who has the best weapons will beat his 
fellow men in battle. 


Meanwhile, far away in the East, great empires had been growing up and 
decaying for six or seven thousand years. Each contributed something to 
civilization, Egypt, 

Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece; each in turn made a bid for conquering 
and civilizing the “known world.” But the world that they knew stretched 
little beyond the warm and tideless Mediterranean Sea. After all these arose 
the mighty empire of Rome, the heiress and conqueror of all these 


civilizations and empires. Rome brought to her task a genius for war and 
government which none of them had known. The Roman armies had passed 
in conquest into Spain, into France, and from 


France they passed to Britain. The greatest of Roman soldiers, Caius Julius 
Caesar, who was conquering the Celts in France, landed somewhere in 
Kent, about fifty years before 

Christ’s birth. He found it a tough job to struggle up to the Thames, which 
he crossed a little above London; tough almost as much because of the 
forests as because of the valiant 

Britons, although in the open field these were no match for the disciplined 
Roman regiments called “legions.” It is this Caesar who wrote the first 
account of our island and our people which has come down to us. He was 
very much astonished at the tide which he found in the Channel; and his 
book leaves us with the impression that the spirit of the dear motherland 
had breathed valour and cunning in defence into the whole British people. 


For ninety years after his raid no Roman armies came to the island. But 
Roman traders came and Romanized Celts from France, who laughed at the 
“savage” ways of the British 

Celts. Men began to talk, in the wooden or wattle huts of British Kings 
(hitherto believed by the Britons to be the most magnificent buildings 
imaginable), of the name and fame of the great empire, of streets paved 
with marble, and of houses roofed with gilded bronze; of the invincible 
Roman legions clad 


in steel and moving like steel machines; of the great paved roads driven like 
arrows over hill and dale, through the length and breadth of Western 
Europe, of the temples and baths, 

of the luxurious waterways of the South. 

Rome attracted and terrified many peoples, 

even before she conquered them. The Roman 

Emperor seemed to men who had never seen him to be a very god upon 
earth. 


But the Roman conquest began in earnest in the year 43, and within half a 
century was fairly complete. At first it was cruel; Roman soldiers were 
quite pitiless; for those who resisted they had only the sword or slavery. 


The north and west of Britain resisted long and hard and often. Once under 
the great Queen 

Boadicea, whose statue now stands on Westminister Bridge in London, the 
Britons cut to pieces a whole Roman legion. Then came cruel vengeance 
and reconquest; but, after reconquest, came such peace and good 
government as Britain had never seen before. The 

Romans introduced into all their provinces a system of law so fair and so 
strong that almost all the best laws of modern Europe have been founded on 
it. Everywhere the weak were protected against the strong; castles were 
built on the coast, with powerful garrisons in them; fleets patrolled the 
Channel and the 


North Sea. Great roads crossed the island from east to west and from north 
to south. 

Great cities, full of all the luxuries of the South, 

grew up. Temples were built to the Roman gods; and country-houses of rich 
Roman gentlemen, of which you may still see the remains here and there. 
These gentlemen at first talked about exile, shivered and cursed the 

“beastly British climate,” heated their houses with hot air, and longed to get 
home to Italy. 

But many stayed; their duty or their business obliged them to stay: and into 
them too the spirit of the dear motherland entered and became a passion. 
Their children, perhaps, 

never saw Rome; but Rome and Britain had an equal share of their love and 
devotion, and they, perhaps, thought something like this: 





dar 


The Roman Centurion Speaks 
Legate, I had the news last night. My cohort’s 


ordered home, 

By ship to Portus Itius and thence by road to 

Rome. 
I’ve marched the companies aboard, the arms 

are stowed below: 

Now let another take my sword. Command me not to go! 
I’ve served in Britain forty years, from Vectis 

to the Wall 

I have none other home than this, nor any life at all. 
Last night I did not understand, but, now the 

hour draws near 

That calls me to my native land, I feel that land is here. 
Here where men say my name was made, 


here where my work was done, 


Here where my dearest dead are laid — my 


wife — my wife and son; 
Here where time, custom, grief and toil, age, 


memory, service, love, 
Have rooted me in British soil. Ah, how shall I remove? 


For me this land, that sea, these airs, those 


folk and fields suffice. 
What purple Southern pomp can match our 


changeful Northern skies, 
Black with December snows unshed or pearled 


with August haze, 
The clanging arch of steel-gray March, or June’s long-lighted days? 


You’ll follow widening Rhodanus till vine and olive lean 
Aslant before the sunny breeze that sweeps 


Nemausus clean 
To Arelate’s triple gate; but let me linger on, 
Here where our stiff-necked British oaks confront Euroclydon! 


You’ |l take the old Aurelian Road through 


shore-descending pines 
Where, blue as any peacock’s neck, the Tyrrhene Ocean shines. 
You’ll go where laurel crowns are won, but 


will you e’er forget 
The scent of hawthorn in the sun, or bracken in the wet? 
Let me work here for Britain’s sake — at any 


task you will — 
A marsh to drain, a road to make, or native 


troops to drill. 
Some Western camp (I know the Pict) or 


granite Border keep, 
Mid seas of heather derelict, where our old mess-mates sleep. 


Legate, I come to you in tears — my cohort 


ordered home! 
I’ve served in Britain forty years. What should I do in Rome? 


Here is my heart, my soul, my mind — - the 


only life I know — 
I cannot leave it all behind. Command me not to go! 


And peace was imposed all over Southern 

Britain; and the legions came to be stationed only on the frontier, and hardly 
ever moved. 

No doubt at first these legions were recruited from all the regions over 
which Rome ruled, 

and she ruled from Euphrates to Tyne, from 

Rhine to Africa. Soon, however, they must have been recruited in Britain 
itself and from 

Britons. Celtic mothers bore British sons to 

Roman fathers, and crooned Celtic songs over the cradles of babies who 
would one day carry the Roman flag. The beautiful Latin tongue, 

which the Romans had brought with them, 

was enriched with many Celtic words. 


It was, however, a misfortune for Britain that Rome never conquered the 
whole island. 

The great warrior Agricola did, between a.d. 

79 and 85, penetrate far into Scotland; but he could leave no traces of 
civilization behind him, 

and Ireland he never touched at all. So 

Ireland never went to school, and has been a spoilt child ever since. And 
there was always a “Scottish frontier” to be guarded, and along this frontier 
the Emperor Hadrian, early inthe second century, began the famous Roman 


Wall. His successors improved on it until it became a mighty rampart of 
stone, eighty miles long, from Tyne to Solway, with ditches in front and 
behind and a strong garrison kept in its watch-towers. 


To the north of the wall roamed, almost untouched, certainly unsubdued, 
the wilder 

Celts whom the Romans called “Picts” or painted men; the screen of the 
wall seemed a perfectly sufficient defence against these. 

But prosperity and riches are often bad for men; they lead to the neglect of 
defence. I 

fear that Roman Britain went to sleep behind her walls, recruiting fell off, 
the strength of the legions became largely a “paper strength.” 


And not only in Britain. The greatest empire that the world has ever seen 
was slowly dying at the heart, dying of too much power, 

too much prosperity, too much luxury. What a lesson for us all to-day! 
There were pirates abroad, who smelt plunder afar off, landthieves and sea- 
thieves. They began to break through the frontiers. One fine day the terrible 
news came to York, the capital of Roman 

Britain, that the Picts were over the wall. 

Where was the commander-in-chief? Oh! he was at Bath taking the waters 
to cure his indigestion. Where was the prefect (the highest 


representative of the Emperor)? Oh! he lived at Lyons in Southern France; 
for he governed 

France as well as Britain. Quite possibly he was actually in rebellion 
against the Emperor of Rome, and was thinking of marching down to Italy 
to make himself Emperor! If so, he would be for withdrawing the few 
soldiers that were left in Britain instead of sending more to defend it. “A 
few barbarians more or less over the wall” mattered very little to a man who 
lived, by neglecting his duties, in Southern 

France; “they could easily be driven back next year.” 





But it soon came to be less easy, and the barbarians soon came to be more 
than a few. 

An officer, called the “Count of the Saxon 

Shore,” was created to watch against the pirates. 

The cities of Britain, hitherto undefended by fortifications, hastily began to 
run up walls for themselves. One day even these walls were in vain. Rome, 
Britain, and civilization were equally coming to an end, and it would be 
long before they revived. Half a century had completed the Roman 
conquest of the island; two and a half centuries of happy peace had 
followed; in another half century it was all over. Long before the last 
Roman legions were withdrawn, in 407, pirates had been breaking down all 
the walls and defences of Britain. 


Celtic Picts from the North, Celtic Scots from 

Ireland; worse than all, down the North-east wind came terrible 
“Englishmen,” “Saxons,” 

from the shores of North Germany and Denmark. Rome had forced the wolf 
and the eagle to content themselves with rabbits and lambs; 

now they were going to feast once more upon the corpses of men. 


CHAPTER II 


SAXON ENGLAND 


The Pirates in England 


When Rome was rotten-ripe to her fall, 
And the sceptre passed from her hand, 
The pestilent Picts leaped over the wall 
To harry the British land. 


The little dark men of the mountain and waste, 

So quick to laughter and tears, 

They came panting with hate and haste 

For the loot of five hundred years. 
They killed the trader, they sacked the shops, 

They ruined temple and town — 

They swept like wolves through the standing crops 
Crying that Rome was down. 


They wiped out all that they could find 

Of beauty and strength and worth, 

But they could not wipe out the Viking’s Wind, 
That brings the ships from the North. 


They could not wipe out the North-east gales5 


Nor what those gales set free — 
The pirate ships with their close-reefed sails, 
Leaping from sea to sea. 

They had forgotten the shield-hung hull 


Seen nearer and more plain, 


Dipping into the troughs like a gull, 
And gull-like rising again — 


The painted eyes that glare and frown, 


In the high snake-headed stem, 
Searching the beach while her sail comes down, 
They had forgotten them! 


There was no Count of the Saxon Shore 


To meet her hand to hand, 
As she took the beach with a surge and a roar, 
And the pirates rushed inland. 


Early in the fourth century the Roman 
Empire had become Christian. And among the benefits Rome had brought 
to Britain was the preaching of the Gospel. We know very little about the 
old British Church, except the names of several martyrs who died for the 
faith before the conversion of the Empire. 
One of these was the soldier, St. Alban, to whom the greatest abbey in 





England was 


afterward dedicated. It is probable, however, 


that, as in other parts of the Roman Empire, 
Britain was divided in bishoprics, churches were built, and heathen temples 
pulled down. 


Our English and Saxon friends, when they first landed in Kent and Eastern 
Britain, were violent — you might almost say conscientious 

— heathens. They feared and hated Christianity and all other traces of 
Roman civilization; and they rooted out everything Roman that they could 
lay hands on. Other provinces of the Empire, Italy, France and Spain, were 
also being overrun by barbarians, but none of these was as remorseless and 
destructive as the Saxons. Therefore in Italy, France, 
and Spain the “re-making” of nations on the ruins of Rome began fairly 
soon, but not in 
Britain. The Saxons made a clean sweep of the eastern half of the island, 
from the Forth to the Channel and westward to the Severn. 
An old British chronicle gives us a hint of the awful thoroughness with 
which they worked. 
“Some therefore of the miserable remnant 
(of Britons) being taken in the mountains were murdered in great numbers, 
others constrained by famine came and yielded themselves to be slaves 
forever to their foes, running the risk of being instantly slain, which truly 
was the greatest favour that could be offeredthem: some others passed 
beyond the seas with loud lamentations.” 


The Saxons brought their wives and children with them, though it is 
difficult to believe that they were so stupid as to kill all the Britons instead 
of enslaving them and marrying their wives. Yet, if they had not done this, 
surely there would have been some traces left of Latin or Celtic speech, law, 
and religion. But there were none. When, in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
we begin to see a little into the darkness, we find that England has become a 
purely 

English country, with a purely English and rather absurd system of law, and 
a purely 

English language; while, as for religion, the people have to be converted all 
over again by a special mission from the Pope at Rome. 


Probably the British made a very desperate defence, and were only slowly 
beaten westward into Wales, Lancashire, Devon, and 


Cornwall. Something like two centuries passed before the English were 
thorough masters of the eastern half of the island. And all that while Roman 
temples, churches, roads, and cities were crumbling away and grass was 
growing over their ruins. Studying the history of those days is like looking 
at a battlefield in a fog. As the fog clears we get some notion of our dear 
barbarian forefathers. 


The Saxon Englishman was a savage, with the vices and cruelties of an 
overgrown boy; 

a drunkard and a gambler, and very stupid. 

But he was a truth-teller, a brave, patient, 

and cool-headed fellow. A Roman historian describes him as “a free-necked 
man married to a white-armed woman who can hit as hard as horses kick.” 
He honoured his women and he loved his home; and the spirit of the land 
entered into him, even more than into any of those who lived before or 
came after him. He never knew when he was beaten, 

and so he took a lot of beating. He was not quarrelsome by nature, and, 
indeed, when he had once settled down in Britain, he was much too apt, as 
his descendants are to-day, to neglect soldiering altogether. He forgot his 
noble trade of sailor, which had brought him to Britain, so completely that 
within two centuries his coasts were at the mercy of every sea-thief in 
Europe; and down the north-east wind the sea-thieves were always coming. 
England should always beware of the northeast wind. It blows her no good. 


Tilling the fields was the Saxon’s real job; 

he was a plough-boy and a cow-boy by nature, 

and like a true plough- and cow-boy he was always grumbling. He hated 
being governed; 

he always stood up for his “rights,” and oftentalked a lot of nonsense about 
them. He obeyed his kings when he pleased, which was not often, and these 
kings had very little power over him. But he loved his land, and he grubbed 
deep into it with his clumsy plough. 

In the sweat of his brow he ate the bread and pork and drank the beer (too 
much of the beer) 

which he raised on it. 

a saxon Every English village could keep itself to village, ‘j-ggj/ since it 
produced nearly everything its people wanted, except salt, iron, and 
millstones, 


which could only be found in certain favoured places. In most villages there 
was a sort of squire called a “thegn,” who paid something, 

either a rent or a service of some kind, to a king or to a bigger thegn, and 
owned much more land than the ordinary freemen. Probably also he owned 
a few slaves, whether of 

English or British birth. There was also a smith and a miller, a swineherd to 
take the village pigs into the forest to feed, a shepherd and a cowherd, and a 
doctor who would be more or less of a wizard. After the conversion to 
Christianity in the seventh century there was also in most villages a priest. 
Of the freemen, every head of a family owned certain strips of land on 
which he grew corn, and each helped his neighbour to plough the land with 
teams of oxen. There was also a great common 


on which all freemen could pasture their cattle, and a wood wherein the 
pigs fed. There were few horses, there was no hay to feed them on, cows 
were only killed for food when they were too old to draw the plough, sheep 
were chiefly kept for wool, and so the pig was the real friend of hungry 
men. 

There was in each district some sort of rude government by some sort of 
rude king, whose ancestor may have been a leading pirate of the first ship- 
load of Saxons who landed near that place. No doubt many tiny “ 
kingdoms” sprang up, as ship-load after ship-load of pirates explored and 
settled inland. Probably the first “kingdoms” extended as far as an armed 
man could walk before a day’s honest fighting, but these would naturally 
melt into or be conquered into larger territories. In the seventh century there 
were at least seven little kingdoms, but, by the eighth, only three of any 
importance remained: 


Northumbria, stretching from the Forth to the Humber, and westward to the 
hills that part Cumberland and Lancashire from 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. 


Mercia, or Middle England, reaching from the Humber to the Thames 
and westward to the Severn. 


Wessex, comprising all south of the 
Thames and as far west as Devon. 


When they were tired of fighting the Britons, 
the kings of these small kingdoms constantly fought each other. 


There were laws, or, rather, deeply rooted 

“customs,” mostly connected with fighting, 

or cows or ploughing. There were rude courts of justice, which would fine a 
man so many sheep or so many silver pennies for murder or wounding or 
cow-stealing. The king had a council of “wise men,” who met in his 
wooden house to advise him, and to drink with him afterward at his rude 
feasts. There were gods, called Tiu and Woden and Thor and 

Freya, from whom our Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday and Friday are derived. They lived in a heaven called Valhalla, 
where, our ancestors thought, there was an endless feast of pork and strong 
ale, with no headaches to follow. 


All this, as you see, was a barbarous business, after the well-organized, 
civilized Roman life; but at least it was a life with a good deal of freedom in 
it. Rome had stifled freedom too much; the Saxons went to the other 
extreme. It is quite possible to have too much freedom, and you will see 
what a price these Saxons, before the end of their six hundred years of 
freedom, had to pay for theirs. 

After the sack of the City when Rome was 


sunk to a name, 
In the years when the lights were darkened, 


or ever St. Wilfred came, 
Low on the borders of Britain (the ancient poets sing) 


Between the cliff and the forest there ruled a 
Saxon King. 


Stubborn were all his people from cotter 


to overlord, 
Not to be cowed by the cudgel, scarce to be 


schooled by the sword, 
Quick to turn at their pleasure, cruel to cross 


in their mood, 


And set on paths of their choosing as the hogs of Andred’s Wood. 


Laws they made in the Witan, the laws of 


flaying and fine — 
Common, loppage and pannage, the theft 


and the track of kine, 
Statues of tun and of market for the fish and 


the malt and the meal, 
The tax on the Bramber packhorse, and the 


tax on the Hastings keel. 
Over the graves of the Druids and under the 


wreck of Rome, 
Rudely but surely they bedded, the plinth of the days to come. 


Behind the feet of the Legions and before 


the Normans’ ire, 
Rudely but greatly begat they the bones of 


state and of shire; 
Rudely but deeply they laboured, and their 


labour stands till now, 


If we trace on our ancient headlands, the twist of their eight-ox plough. 


There was no king really powerful enough to rule the whole island. In a 
land of forest and swamp, where roads hardly exist for eight months of the 
year, it must always be difficult for armed men, judges or traders to pass 


from place to place, except on horseback; and the 


Saxons were no great horse-soldiers. I think we shall see that it was the 


knight and his horse, 


who, from the eleventh century onward, first made the rule of one king 


possible over the whole island. Meanwhile, the “great men” 
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of the Saxons, “thegns,” “aldermen,” “earls,” 

or whatever they were called, took most of the power, and naturally began 
to oppress their poorer neighbours. They got the courts of justice into their 
own hands; they grabbed the land, they exacted rents and services from the 
poorer landowners; they made what is called a “feudal” state of society. In 
the year 600 a free Kentish farmer might own 120 


acres of land; in the year 1000 he seldom owned more than 30, and for 
this he probably had to pay a heavy rent and to labour on some great man’s 
land. 


The first rudiments of civilization were brought back to this barbarous 
England by the Christian missionaries whom Pope Gregory sent thither in 
the year 597. St. Augustine came and preached in Kent and became the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. From Canterbury missionaries spread all over 
the island, 

and, in a century, the heathenism that had rooted out Christianity two 
hundred years before was quite gone. It seems that the fierce Saxon gods 
made a very poor fight of it. The old Roman capital of York recovered its 
importance and became an archbishopric. 

Some seventeen other bishoprics arose all over the country, and, even more 
important than the bishoprics, great abbeys and monasteries full of monks 
and nuns. A monk is a person who retires from the world in order to devote 
himself to prayer with a view to saving his own soul. 


Besides preaching the true Gospel of our ( 

Lord, these missionaries preached the worship J 

of saints, and every church was dedicated to some particular saint, who was 
believed to watch over its congregation. A gift of land 


to a monastery was called “a gift to God and 

His saints.” If you were not holy enough to go into the monastery, the next 
best thing you could do, said the monks, was to give your land to the saints. 
But this meant that you neglected your worldly duties, such as defending 
your country, tilling your fields, providing for your wife and children. The 
world, in fact, was painted to our Saxon ancestors by the monks as such a 
terribly wicked place that the best thing they could do was to get out of it as 
quickly as possible. The Popes of Rome, who had about this time made 
themselves supreme heads of all Western Christendom, encouraged this 


view; and the monks were always devoted servants of the Popes. 

But there were other priests who were not monks, and these usually served 
the parish churches, which gradually but slowly grew up in England; they 
were always rather jealous of the monks. 


Human love and common sense were too strong to be taken in altogether by 
this new unworldly spirit. Even the monks themselves soon became very 
human, and, as they had to eat and drink, they had to cultivate their fields to 
raise food. Indeed, they soon began to do this more intelligently than most 
people; 

and so the monasteries became very rich. 





I think it is to the monks that we English owe our strong love of gardening 
and flowers; 

and also our love of fishing. The Church said you were to eat only fish and 
eggs in the season of Lent and on other “fast-days,” and so every 
monastery, however far from a river, had to have a fish-pond well stocked 
with fish, or else live upon salt herrings, which were difficult to get far 
inland. I always like to think of the dear old monks, in their thick, black 
woollen frocks, with their sleeves tucked up, watching their floats in the 
pond. I hope they were always strictly truthful as to the size of the fish 


which they hooked but did not land. The monks also kept alive what 
remains of learning there were: they brought books from beyond the seas; 
they taught schools; made musical instruments, were builders, painters, and 
craftsmen of all kinds; and produced famous men of learning like Bede and 
Wilfred. English missionaries went from English abbeys to preach the 
Gospel to heathen Germans. So rich and powerful did the Church become 
that in the councils of our tenth-century kings the bishops and abbots were 
even more important than the thegns and earls. 


The Church then taught men much and tamed them a little. It certainly 
helped toward uniting the jarring kingdoms; for 


Christian Northumbria, in the seventh century, 

was the first to exercise a real sort of leadership over the other kingdoms; it 
was a Northumbrian king, Edwin, who built and gave his name to 
Edinburgh; it was in the Northumbrian monastery of Jarrow that the good 
monk Bede wrote the first history of England. 

You may still see Bede’s tomb in Durham Cathedral, with the Latin rhyme 
on the great stone lid. The last important Northumbrian king fell fighting 
against the Picts beyond the Forth. 


Mercia had her turn of supremacy in the eighth century, under King Offa, 
who drove back the Welsh and took in a lot of their land beyond the Severn. 
Perhaps it was he who built a great rampart there called Offa’s Dyke; 
beyond it, even to this day, all is “Wales.” 

Then his family in turn was beaten by Egbert, 

King of Wessex (802-39). Thenceforth, Wessex was, in name at least, 
supreme over all England. 

If ever there was a capital city of England before Norman times it was 
Winchester, the chief town of Wessex; though London, one of the few 
Roman cities that have never been destroyed or left desolate, must always 
have been a more important place of trade. From 

Egbert King George V is directly descended! 


+ — 


á E WWE LANDING OF THE BANES 5 
Egbert and his son E grandsons had to meet a new and terrible foe. 
Down to the 





north-east wind, from Denmark, Norway, and the Baltic, all through the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, a continual stream of fierce and 
cunning pirates began to pour upon 

Western Europe. We call them “the Danes,” 

or North-men. The British Isles lay right in their path, and at one time or 
another they harried them from end to end. The churches, 

in which the principal wealth of the country was stored, were sacked; the 
monks were killed, 

and then the pirates went back to their ships. 

From Britain they went on to France and even into the Mediterranean: some 
of them, indeed, 

crossed the Northern Ocean to Iceland, to 

Greenland, to North America. Their ships, 

some 80 feet long, and 16 feet broad, with a draught of 4 feet, might carry 
crews of fifty men apiece, armed to the teeth in shirts of mail, 

and bearing heavy axes with shafts as long as a man. Often they came under 
pretence of trading in slaves, and would trade honestly enough if they 
thought the country too strong to be attacked. About the middle of the ninth 
century they began to settle and make homes in the very lands they had 


been plundering. Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, the East 

Riding of Yorkshire were regularly colonized by them. So were the Orkney 
and Shetland 

Isles, the Hebrides, Caithness, and Sutherland,as well as the Isle of Man and 
the eastern coast of Ireland. 


Their numbers were, however, small, and if 

Saxon England under weak kings had not enjoyed too much “freedom,” 
they might have been beaten off; but it seemed impossible for the Saxons to 
collect an army in less than a month, or to keep it in the field when 
collected. 

Long before the English “host” was ready to fight, the pirates had harried 
the land and disappeared. At last Alfred the Great (871-901), 

grandson of Egbert, began to turn the tide against the invaders. He defended 
Wessex all along the line of the Upper Thames, in battle after desperate 
battle, and at last beat a big Danish army somewhere in Wiltshire. 

The pirate king Guthrum agreed to become a 

Christian, and was allowed to settle with his men in North-eastern England. 
Soon after that we find English and “settled” Danes fighting valiantly for 
their country against fresh bands of Danish pirates. We may call Alfred the 
first real “King of England”; he picked up the threads of the national life 
which the 

Danes had cut to pieces. He translated good books into the Saxon tongue; 
he started the great history of England, called the “ Chronicle,” 

which was kept year by year, in more than one monastery, down to 1154. 
He and his son 


Edward, and his grandsons Athelstan and 

Edmund, built fleets and fortresses, armed their people afresh and 
compelled them to fight in their own defence. For some years every fresh 
band of pirates met a warm reception and every rising of the Danes within 
the country was beaten down. King Edgar, 959-75, was called “The 
Peaceful,” and boasted that he had been rowed about on the river Dee by 
six lesser kings. 


It was a brief respite, 
For all about the shadowy kings, 
Denmark’s grim ravens cowered their wings; 


and in the reign of Edgar’s foolish son, Ethelred the Unready, the pirates 
came back more determined than before. Sweyn, king of 

Denmark, came in person, and his son Canute; 

and this time the Danes intended a thorough and wholesale conquest. This 
time Wessex fell also; even Canterbury was sacked, and its archbishop 
pelted to death with beef-bones after dinner. The “wise men” of unwise 
Ethelred were as useless as the House of Commons would be to-day if there 
were a big invasion. They talked, but did nothing. A country in such a 
plight wants a man to lead it to war; 

not thirty “wise men” or six hundred mem-bers of Parliament, with a 
sprinkling of traitors among them, to discuss how to make peace. 

Ethelred’s “wise men” could only recommend him to buy off the Danes 
with hard cash called 

“Danegold” or “Dane-geld.” The Danes pocketed the silver pennies, 
laughed, and came back for more. When for a moment there arose a hero, 
Ethelred’s son, Edmund Ironside, 

he fought in one year, as Alfred had fought, 

six pitched battles and almost beat Canute. 

Then he agreed to divide the island with Canute, 

and was murdered in the next year (1017). 

Canute ruled England until his death in 1053. 

He ruled Denmark and Norway also, and was in fact a sort of Northern 
Emperor. 


It is always a temptation to an armed and agile nation 

To call upon a neighbour and to sayi 

“ We invaded you last night — we are quite prepared to fight, 
Unless you pay us cash to go away.” 


And that is called asking for Dane-geld, 
And the people who ask it explain 
That you’ve only to pay ‘em the Danegeld 


And then you’ll get rid of the Dane! 
It is always a temptation to a rich and lazy nation 


To puff and look important and to say: 
“Though we know we should defeat you, we have not the time to meet you, 
We will therefore pay you cash to go away.” 


And that is called paying the Dane-geld; 


But we’ve proved it again and again, 
That if once you have paid him the 
Dane-geld 

You never get rid of the Dane! 


It is wrong to put temptation in the path of any nation, 
For fear they should succumb and go astray, 
So when you are requested to pay up or be molested, 


You will find it better policy to say: 
“We never pay any one Dane-geld, 


No matter how trifling the cost, 
For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost!” 


And Canute ruled England righteously. He turned Christian, he rebuilt the 
abbeys and churches which his ancestors had burned, hekept a strong little 
army of English or Danish soldiers about his person, and he kept order and 
peace. His sons, however, were good for nothing; and in 1042 Edward, the 
younger son of Ethelred, was recalled from “Normandy,” 

whither he had been sent to be out of Canute’s way, and ruled England as 
king till 1066. 


Now, as we approach the end of the Saxon period of our history let us 
take a look at our foreign neighbours. Those who will be important to us are 
four in number. 

Denmark and Norway; except in the reign of Canute, these were always 
hostile. 


Scotland, once Pict-land, the district north of the Forth and Clyde. Celtic 
“Scots” 

from Ireland had conquered Celtic Picts from the sixth to the ninth century. 
They had brought with them the Christian faith, which had been preached 
in Ireland by St. Patrick in the fifth century. These Scots and Picts 
continually raided Northumbria, just as the 

Picts had raided Roman Britain; and Canute had bought off their raids by 


giving to them all the land as far south as the Tweed, which thus became the 
“border,” as we have it to-day, between England and Scotland. Cumberland 
and 

Lancashire seem to have remained an independent Celtic country till the 
end of the eleventh century, just as Wales did till the thirteenth. 


Flanders, that is, roughly speaking, the modern Holland and Belgium; a 
land already famous both for pirates and traders; it lies right opposite the 
mouth of the Thames, and was just the place where the pirates could sell the 
gold candlesticks which they stole out of English churches. 

Normandy, the great province on the north coast of France, of which the 
river Seine is the centre. This land the great Danish pirate, Rollo, had 
harried early in the tenth century, until the wearied King of France gave it 
him to keep, on condition that he would become a Christian. The 
“Normans,” that is North-men, married French wives, and became the 
cleverest, the fiercest, and, according to the ideas of the day, the most pious 
of Frenchmen. They did not cease to be adventurers, and we find their 
young men seeking their fortunes all over Europe. They thought their Saxon 
neighbours very slow and stupid fellows, who were somehow in possession 
of a very desirable island which they managed very badly, and which it was 
the Norman’s duty to take if possible. 


Now King Edward was at heart more a 

Norman than an Englishman, so pious that he was called “the Confessor,” 
always confessing sins that he had not committed, and for-getting his real 
sin, which was the neglect of the defence of his island. Like the Normans, 
he despised his own people. He gave himself away to his young cousin, 
Duke William of 

Normandy, and would have liked to give the crown and land of England as 
well — in fact, 

he made some sort of promise to do so — and he filled his court with 
Norman favourites and bishops. England had never yet been a united 
country. Ethelred, and Canute after him, had allowed great “aldermen” or 
earls to govern it, one for Northumbria, one for Mercia, 

one for Wessex; Edward continued the same plan, and so these great earls 
were more powerful than the King himself. Northumbria and 

Mercia were largely Danish at heart and looked more to Denmark than to 
Wessex for a king. 

It was on Wessex, then, that the main resistance to Normandy would fall if 


the Normans attacked England. 


Edward had no children, and as he drew toward his death, the great Earl 
Harold of 

Wessex had to make up his mind whether he would submit to Duke William 
of Normandy, 

or call in Danish help, or seize the crown of England for himself. Ambition 
and patriotism both said “Seize it’; and on Edward’s death, in January 
1066, Harold did so. 


Danes and Norwegians were on the alerttoo; and it looked as if England 
might be crushed between two sets of enemies. For 

William had long been preparing for a spring at it: he had won the 
friendship of Flanders; 

and he had the Pope on his side, for the English Church was by no means 
too obedient to the Pope at this time. William now set about collecting a 
great army of the best fighting men that France, Brittany, and Flanders 
could produce. Our brave Harold, on his side, got the .Wessex men under 
arms, and kept them watching all the summer. Northern 

England could not help him, for, a month before William landed from 
France, a mighty 

Norwegian host appeared in the Humber. 


Harold, then, had to prepare to meet two invasions; and most gallantly he 
met them. 

He flew to York, smashed the Norwegians to pieces at Stamford Bridge, 
and flew south again: but before he reached London William had landed in 
Sussex. There, upon October 

14th, on or near the spot where Battle Abbey now stands, was fought the 
Battle of Hastings, 

one of the most decisive battles in history. It was the fight of French cavalry 
and archers against the English and Danish foot-soldiers and axe-men, a 
fight of valour and cunning against valour without cunning. All day they 
fought, till, in the autumn darkness, the lastof Harold’s axe-men had fallen 
beside their dying King, and the few English survivors had fled toward 
London. One of them left a bag of coins in a ditch at Sedlescombe, which 
was dug out a few years ago; the poor little silver pieces are a token of the 
many foreign countries with which Old England had dealings. 


The Battle of Hastings decided, though not even William knew it, that the 
great, slow, 

dogged English race was to be governed and disciplined (and at first 
severely bullied in the process) by a small number of the cleverest, 
strongest, most adventurous race then alive. 

Nothing more was wanted to make our island the greatest country in the 
world. The Saxons had been sinking down into a sleepy, fat, drunken, 
unenterprising folk. The Normans were temperate in food and drink, highly 
educated, as education went in those days, restless, and fiery. They brought 
England back by the scruff of the neck into the family of European nations, 
back into close touch with the Roman 

Church, to which a series of vigorous and clever Popes was then giving a 
new life. Such remains of Roman ideas of government and order as were 
left in Europe were saved for us by the Normans. The great Roman empire 
was like a ship that had been wrecked on a beach; its cargo was plundered 
by nationafter nation. But if any nation had got the lion’s share of its 
leavings it was the Frenchmen, and through the Frenchmen the Normans, 
and through the Normans the English. 


It cost William about six years of utterly ruthless warfare to become master 
of all England. England resisted him bit by bit; its leaders had a dozen 
different plans; he had but one plan, and he drove it through. He was going 
to make an England that would resist the next invader as one “people. He 
had to do terrible things: he had to harry all Yorkshire into a desert; he had 
to drive all the bravest 

English leaders into forest and fen, or over the 

Scottish border, and to kill them when he caught them. He spared no man 
who stood in his way, but he spared all who asked his mercy. He could not 
subdue Scotland; but once he marched to the Tay and brought the 

Scottish king Malcolm to his knees for the time. 


William could not quite give up the plan of governing England by great 
earls; he was obliged to reward the most powerful of his 

French followers with huge grants of English land; and these followers, 
who had been quite accustomed to rebel against him in Normandy, 

often rebelled against him and his descendants in England. But his gifts of 
land were nearly always scattered in such a way that one greatman might 


have land perhaps in ten different counties, but not too much in any one 
place. 

Besides, every landowner, big or little, had to swear a strong oath to be 
faithful to the King. 

All gifts of land were to come only from the 

King, all courts of justice should depend upon the King alone. It remained 
for William’s great-grandson Henry II to put all this down in black and 
white, in ink, on parchment. 

Henry knew, what even William had not learned, that the pen is a much 
more terrible and lasting recorder than the sword. 


In a word, William would be King not only of Wessex but of every rood of 
English land and of all men dwelling thereon. And so the country began 
once more to enjoy a peace it had never known since the Roman legions 
left. The sons of the very men who had fought 

William at Hastings flew to fight for William against some rebel Norman 
earl, and earls and other men found that if they wanted to play the game of 
rebellion they had better go back to France. And the actual number of 
Normans who remained in England and took root was really very small, 
though among them we should find nearly all the nobles, 

bishops, great abbots, and other leaders of the people. Very few Norman 
women came, so these men married English wives, and, within150 years, 
all difference between Normans and Englishmen had vanished. The 
Norman 

Conquest of 1066 was the beginning of the history of the English race as 
one people and of England as a great power in Europe. 

You might say, indeed: 


England’s on the anvil — hear the hammers ring — 


Clanging from the Severn to the Tyne! 
Never was a blacksmith like our Norman 
King — 


England’s being hammered, hammered, 
hammered into line! 


England’s on the anvil! Heavy are the blows! 
(But the work will be a marvel when it’s done) 


Little bits of kingdoms cannot stand against their foes. 


England’s being hammered, hammered, 
hammered into one! 


There shall be one people — it shall serve one 
Lord — 


(Neither Priest nor Baron shall escape!) 

It shall have one speech and law, soul and strength and sword. 
England’s being hammered, hammered, 

hammered into shape! 


CHAPTER III 


THE NORMAN KINGS 1066-1154 


So at last there was going to be a real government in this country, and it was 
going to do its duty. Few kings in the Middle Ages had any high idea of 
their “duty toward their people” 

such as a great Roman emperor had, or such as King George V has. They 
chiefly thought of their country as a property, or “estate,” which they were 
going to cultivate mainly for their own benefit. But the better a king’s “ 
estate “ 

was cultivated, the better off were the people on it; and, when I say the “ 
people,” I mean every one except a few, perhaps a couple of hundred of the 
“barons” or greatest landowners. A 

king could only grow very rich and powerful when his country was at peace 
at home and well armed against foreign foes; his people could only grow 
rich under the same conditions. 


Not so the great barons. Each of them could most easily increase his riches 
at the expense of some other great baron or of the king; and the people who 
lived near him would be the firstto suffer if lie were allowed to do so. 
William had been obliged to allow his barons and earls to judge and govern 
their tenants in accordance with those 

“feudal” customs which had come to be universal in Western Europe since 
Roman law had been lost and strong government with it. The great kings 
who succeeded him slowly, painfully, out of scanty material, had to recreate 
a strong government, and, so, to give peace and order. 


Now of the first four, whom alone we call 

“Norman” kings, three were wise and strong — 

William I, William II, and Henry I — and the fourth, Stephen, was foolish 
and weak. So, 

while the first sixty-nine years after the conquest were a time of increasing 
peace and prosperity, the next nineteen were the most dreadful period in our 


history. 


Remember that the Norman barons were only five or six generations 
removed from the fierce 

Danish pirates who followed Rollo to France. 

There, as there were no strong kings to restrain them, they had been 
accustomed to build castles and to make their tenants fight for them in their 
private quarrels. When they got to 

England, and grew richer in lands and tenants than they had been in 
Normandy, they expected to play their familiar game with even greater 
success. Their kings, however, from the first, 

determined they should not do so. 


William found, in the slow, undisciplined old 

Saxon life, several things which served him to keep his barons in order. For 
instance, there was an officer in every county called a sheriff-, 

he collected the King’s rents and taxes; he presided over the rude court of 
justice which was held in every county; he was supposed to lead to battle 
the free landowners of that county. 

William made his sheriffs much more powerful, 

and made them responsible for the peace of their counties. In England, too, 
there had been few castles, and these only stockades of wood on the top of 
earthen mounds; whereas in 

France every baron had a castle. On the 

Welsh and Scottish borders William was obliged to allow, and even to 
encourage, his followers to build castles, but elsewhere he forbade it. 

But he built a great many royal castles and filled them with faithful paid 
soldiers. Again, 

in Normandy there had been barons as rich in lands and money as the Duke 
himself; but 

William kept enormous tracts of English land in his own hands, and so 
made the Crown ten times richer than any baron. In Normandy the Duke 
had no real system of taxes; in England the King could and did levy a 
regular tax of so many shillings on each estate. Ethelred had begun this in 
order to get money to bribe the Danes; the later kings had continued it. 


Many estates were, however, free from this tax, and no doubt it was always 
difficult to collect. So, in 1085, William sent officers to every village and 


county in England to find out who must pay the tax and how much each 
must pay. These officers called together a sort of 

“jury” of the villagers, who declared the value of the estate. The results 
were collected and written down in “Domesday Book,” which you may see 
in the British JMuseum. An extract from it will run somewhat like this: 
“County of Cambridge: In Blackacre are ten hides 

(the hide is an old measure of land, say 120 

acres). Thurstan holds it. In King Edward’s time Wulfstan held it. It was 
worth £2 6s. 8d. 

Now it is worth £4 13s. 4d. It never paid tax. 

There is land for eight ploughs. There are two freeholders and ten serfs. The 
priest holds half a hide. There is a mill, value 10s. There is wood for 100 
pigs, and pasture for 20 

cows.” 


Are you astonished at the small value of land? You must remember that you 
could then buy with £1 what might now cost you 

£40. For there was little silver and less gold in Europe before the discovery 
of America. 

Few gold coins were made in England before the reign of Edward III. 


From “ Domesday Book “we can make a roughguess at the population of 
England in the eleventh century, say about 2,000,000, whereas now it is 
over 40,000,000. The book does not mention the number of people in the 
towns, 

but in many towns it does mention the number of houses. Probably no 
town, except London, 

had then as many as ten thousand people. Of many places the book says 
that they were 

“waste,” that is, had been burned, either by accidental fires (which must 
constantly have been occurring when all buildings were of wood) 

or by Danes or Normans in the process of conquest. It also tells something 
of the “customs” 

which prevailed in different counties and towns. 

We are getting near an age when we shall be able to call such customs 
“Laws.” The Norman kings tried to use old English customs and to improve 
them. But theft and murder were still reckoned more as offences against the 
family of the person wronged than as crimes against the state. You could 


still atone for such offences by a fine. It was not till late in the twelfth 
century that you would infallibly be hanged if you were caught; and the 
certainty of punishment is what really prevents crime. 


Now, you can see that the result of an inquiry like Domesday was that the 
kings knew a great deal about their country and about their 


people. They would know, for instance, what great baron or earl was really 
dangerous; on what part of England what taxes could be levied, 

and so on. No doubt the new Norman landowners were often hard to their 
Saxon tenants. 

But it would not pay them to be too hard. 

They wanted rents and labour, and a starving man cannot pay rent or work 
in the fields. : 

The land was the only source of riches, and therefore every gentleman had 
to be first and foremost a farmer, and his tenants under him had to be 
farmers or farm labourers too. 

Domesday mentions, under strange names? a great number of different 
classes of farming tenants; but, within the next century, we find that all 
these are melted away into two, the free and the unfree, the freeholders and 
the 

“villeins “ or “serfs.” The former are men whose land averages perhaps 
forty acres. They pay some small rent in money or in produce to the squire 
or “lord of the manor,” they follow the sheriff to battle when he bids them. 
The villein perhaps farms nearly as much land as the freeholder. But he is 
not free; he is bound to pay a rent in labour, say two or even three days a 
week on the squire’s land, many extra days at harvest time, and perhaps to 
pay so many eggs, or pigs, or hens every year; nor may he sell his land or 
go away without his squire’s 
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lelle. In fall he is very much at the mercy of the squire until the latter half of 
the twelfth century, when the King’s Law begins to protect him against the 
squire, to hang him if he commits crimes, and to enroll him as a soldier. 

But it will not pay the squire to oppress him too much if he is to get good 
work out of him. 

These clever Normans, all but a few of the greatest barons, soon made 
common cause with their tenants, soon became English at heart. Over them, 
too, the good land threw its dear familiar spell, and made them love it 
beyond all things. 


Norman and Saxon 
“ My son,” said the Norman Baron,” I am dying, 


and you will be heir 
To all the broad acres in England that William 


gave me for my share 
When we conquered the Saxon at Hastings, and 


a nice little handful it is. 

But before you go over to rule it I want you to understand this: 
“The Saxon is not like us Normans; his 

manners are not so polite; 

But he never means anything serious till he talks about justice and right; 
When he stands like an ox in the furrow with 


his sullen set eyes on your own, 
And grumbles, ‘This isn’t fair dealing,’ my son, 
leave the Saxon alone. 


“You can horsewhip your Gascony archers, or 


torture your Picardy spears, 
But don’t try that game on the Saxon; you’ ll 


have the whole brood round your ears. 
From the richest old Thane in the county to the 


poorest chained serf in the fields, 
They’ Il be at you and on you like hornets, and, 
if you are wise, you will yield! 


“But first you must master their language, their 


dialect, proverbs, and songs, 
Don’t trust any clerk to interpret when they 


come with the tale of their wrongs. 
Let them know that you know what they’re saying; let them feel that you 
know what to say; 


Yes, even when you want to go hunting, hear them out if it takes you all 
day. 
“They’ ll drink every hour of the daylight and 


poach every hour of the dark, 
It’s the sport, not the rabbits, they’re after 
(we’ve plenty of game in the park). 


Don’t hang them or cut off their fingers. 


That’s wasteful as well as unkind, 
For a hard-bitten, South-country poacher makes the best man-at-arms you 
can find. 


e< Appear with your wife and the children at 


their weddings and funerals and feasts; 
Be polite but not friendly to bishops; be good 


to all poor parish priests; 

Say “we,” “us,” and “ours” when you’re talking, instead of “you fellows” 
and “I.” 

Don’t ride over seeds; keep your temper; and never you tell ‘em a lie/” 


The towns were no doubt horrid places. The fortification of one or more 
“boroughs” in each county had been begun by the son and grandsons of 
King Alfred in their wars against the 

Danes. Besides a wooden castle on a mound of earth, there would probably 
be some sort of wooden paling round the towns; and in the twelfth century 
palings would be replaced by stonewalls. London, York, and Chester 
probably kept their old Roman walls of stone and occasionally repaired 
them. As for cleanliness and what we now call “sanitation,” there was none. 
All refuse was thrown into the streets, which only rainstorms washed, and 
where pigs, dogs, 

and kites scavenged freely. Each trade orcraft had its own street, and a walk 
down 


“Butcher’s Row” would probably be unpleasing to modern noses. But there 
was strong patriotism in the towns, and great rivalry between them. A 
townsman from Abingdon was a-suspected “foreigner” to the citizens of 
Oxford. In Sussex to-day the old folk in some villages speak of a hop- 
picker from another village as a “foreigner.” 


Both in town and country the food, even of the poorest, was fairly plentiful. 
Salt meat, 

mainly pork, and in Lent salt fish, was the rule, 

and was washed down by huge floods of strong beer. There were no 
workhouses and no provision for the poor except charity, but charity 

(called “almsgiving”) was universal, and beggars swarmed everywhere. If 
no one else would feed them, the monks always would, and I 

fear they made little difference between those who were really in need and 
those who preferred begging to working. Washing was almost unknown. 
Even in the King’s household, while there were hundreds of servants in the 
cooking departments, there were only four persons in the laundry. Horrible 
diseases like leprosy were common, and occasionally pestilence swept 
away whole villages and streets of people. 


Life then was undoubtedly shorter, and its conditions harder, than to-day; 
but I think itwas often merrier. Holidays were much more frequent; for the 
all-powerful Church forbade work on the very numerous saints’ days. 
Religion influenced every act of life from the cradle to the grave. All the 
village feasts and fairs centred round the village church and were blessed by 
some saint. The Norman bishops at once woke up the sleepy Saxon priests 
and abbots, taught them to use better music, more splendid and more 
frequent services, cleaner ways of life. Stone churches replaced the w 
ooden ones, and those mighty Norman cathedrals, 

so much of which remains to-day, began to grow up. The zeal for monkery 
continued right into the thirteenth century, although a pious Norman 
gentleman seldom went into a monastery himself till his fighting days were 
over. In the 

Church a career was open to the poorest village lad who was clever and 
industrious; he might rise to be abbot, bishop, councillor of kings, or even 
Pope. All schools were in the hands of churchmen, and Latin was the 
universal language of the Church throughout Western 

Europe. 


In King William’s Great Council, which took the place of the Saxon “Wise 
Men,” and which became the direct father of the House of Lords, there 
would sit perhaps 150 great lay barons, nineteen bishops, and some 
thirtyabbots; but the churchmen would be the most learned, the most 
cunning and the most regular attendants. Though this Great Council met 
only for a few days in each year, the King would need secretaries, and 
lawyers, and officials of one kind or another to be continually about his 
person; and most of these would be churchmen whom he would reward 
with bishoprics and abbeys and livings. So far as there was what we now 
call a “ Ministry “ or a “Privy Council,” 

it consisted mainly of churchmen. 


So powerful indeed was the Church that quarrels between it and the strong 
kings were of frequent occurrence during the next century or two. The 
churchmen were too apt to look to the Pope as their real head instead of the 
King. The Popes always tried to keep the 

Church independent of the King. They wanted the clergy to pay no taxes for 
their lands, to have separate courts of justice, to be governed by other laws 
than those of the laymen, and yet to be wholly defended by the kings and 
laymen. 

Now no good king approved of these demands, 

which were indeed monstrous if you consider that the clergy owned 
between one quarter and one third of the land of England, and were getting 
more and more, from gifts by pious laymen, 

every day. William I had to grant separate courts of justice, and he had no 
actual quarrelwith the Pope, mainly because his archbishop, 

Lanfranc, was a very wise man. But William H 

and Henry I each had sharp quarrels with Archbishop Anselm, while as for 
poor Stephen, he was at the mercy of the great bishops. 


I don’t think you want to know at what date this or that baron rebelled 
against William or 

Henry, or at what date William or Henry sent an army against the King of 
France or the 

Welsh; I would rather that you would understand how these kings were 
pursuing, on the whole, two main tasks. First, they were trying to make 
England and Wales one compact kingdom, and, secondly, they were 


obliged, because they were Dukes of Normandy, to quarrel with the Kings 
of France. It was they, then, who founded our 800-year-long hostility to the 
gallant Frenchmen, which is now, happily, at an end. 


The first of these tasks was mainly left to the great Norman barons, the 
Earls of Chester, 

Shrewsbury and Gloucester, who built castles on the Welsh border and sent 
continual expeditions far into Wales. William II once marched himself to 
the foot of Snowdon, and gave the Welsh thieves a very severe lesson 
against stealing English cattle and murdering English settlers. Henry I 
started a regular colony of 

Englishmen in Pembrokeshire. Welsh “princes “continued to exist till the 
end of the thirteenth century, but only once troubled England seriously after 
Henry I’s time. 


In the North-west, William II completely conquered Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland, made them English ground forever, 

and rebuilt the old Roman fortress of Carlisle. 

On the Scottish border William I built a great fortress at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; but this did not stop King Malcolm’s raids, for many Saxons, 

who had lost their lands in 1066, had fled to 

Scotland and helped in these raids. But 

William II and Henry I managed their Scottish neighbours so cleverly that 
from 1095 to 1138 

there were no more Scottish raids at all. During these years of peace many 
Norman barons got into the south of Scotland, were welcomed and were 
endowed with lands by King David I. 


As regards the French business, there was very little real peace between the 
Duke of Normandy and the French King. And as the former was now King 
of England also, he generally got the best of it. Until the middle of the 
twelfth century the King of France was very poor and could get very few 
people to fight for him, whereas Henry I once shipped a lot of sturdy 
English soldiers across the Channel and won a great victory at Tenchebray, 
1106, over 

Norman rebels who were being aided by the 


French King. As a rule, however, our kings fought their battles in France 


with foreign soldiers hired in Flanders. The English kings even had some 
sort of a fleet, for the “Cinque 

Ports” (Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, Romney, and 

Hastings) were obliged to furnish them a certain number of ships every 
year. The causes of these quarrels with France are not interesting to us. 
They were usually about some frontier castle which the French King had 
grabbed or wanted to grab from the Duke, or the Duke from the King. At 
one of these quarrels 

William the Conqueror met his death in 1087. 

A terrible king and a terrible man he had been; 

but he had kept peace, and the fiercest baron had trembled before him. His 
one pleasure was hunting, and he was so greedy of it that he began to make 
a series of cruel laws against poachers which later kings kept up till 1217. 

It was death to kill a stag in the royal forests. 


His eldest son, Robert, was a weak, goodnatured fellow, who had once 
rebelled against his father, and was the darling of the turbulent barons. So 
William had left Normandy to 

Robert and England to his second son, William, 

who was called” Ruf us” from his red hair. Rufus was a violent ruffian, 
grasping and cruel, and mocked at everything holy; but he was strong and 
clever, too, a mighty warrior and leader ofmen. He had at once to meet a 
fearful rebellion got up by Robert, but the English freeholders turned out in 
crowds to help him, and he smashed the rebels and battered down their 
castles, as he battered down everything that came in his path. Soon he 
managed to grab 

Normandy also from poor Robert, who was always deep in debt and trouble 
of every sort. 


In 1096 Robert had gone to the East, and many of the turbulent French and 
Norman barons with him. They had gone in order to fulfil one of the 
noblest yet vainest dreams of those times, to rescue the Holy Land from the 
infidel Saracens or e( Turks,” who had recently taken Jerusalem. The 
Saracens bullied pilgrims who went thither to venerate the places of 
Christ’s earthly ministry and passion. 

These expeditions from the West were called 

“Crusades,” and pious adventurers went with them from all parts of Europe. 
A man who died upon a crusade thought that he was fairly sure of going 


straight to Heaven. This first 

Crusade was successsful and a Christian kingdom was set up in Jerusalem, 
which lasted there for eighty-eight years, and, in some parts of 

Palestine, for nearly two hundred years. Europe learned much from the 
Crusades, and many luxuries, arts and crafts were brought back to it from 
the East. But the name got much abused,and at last the Popes called every 
private quarrel of their own a crusade, promising their blessing to all who 
paid money to it, and scolding all who refused. 


A prudent yet wicked English king like Rufus stayed at home in spite of the 
Pope’s scoldings, 

and grabbed as much as he could of the property of his neighbours who 
went upon the Crusade. 


When Robert came back he found that he had lost another chance. Rufus 
had been shot in the year 1100, while hunting in the New Forest, 

and his youngest brother, Henry, had seized the crown of England. Of 
course Robert rebelled, 

and the great barons, both of England and Normandy, with him. But, 
equally of course, 

Henry and his faithful Englishmen made short work of every rebellion. 
English chroniclers called Henry I the 44 Lion of Justice,” and it was not a 
bad name for him. Though cruel and selfish, he was a much more 
respectable character than Rufus, and he kept order splendidly. He was a 
man of learning, which till then had been unusual in royal families. “An 
unlearned king,” he used to say, “is a crowned ass.” Only one of his 
descendants, before the eighteenth century, was wholly unlearned, and that 
was Edward II, who came to a bad end. 

Henry endeared himself to his Englishmen by marrying the last princess of 
the old Saxon race, 


Edith, daughter of Queen Margaret of Scotland, 

who was the great-great-granddaughter of 

Ethelred the Unready. Among Henry’s courtiers and servants we often find 
the names of 

Englishmen as well as Normans, though all the highest places in the Church 
were still held by Normans or by men of mixed race. Well able to fight, and 
quite ready to do so when it was necessary, Henry, like other clever kings, 


avoided all unnecessary wars, and got on well with the Scottish and 
sometimes even with the 
French kings. 


But his only son was drowned in the wreck of the White Ship in crossing 
the Channel; and when Henry died, in 1135, his heir was his only daughter, 
Matilda, whose second husband was 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou in France. 

Now no woman had ever reigned in England, 

and so, when Count Stephen of Blois, son of 

William I’s daughter Adela, appeared in London and claimed the crown, he 
was welcomed as, 

King, although he and most of the barons had already promised to uphold 
the claim of Matilda. Stephen was known to be a kind-hearted fellow who 
would not rule too strictly; he was in fact just like his uncle Robert. 


Alas for England! Matilda, naturally enough, 

claimed her “ rights,” and civil war began almost at once. Nothing could 
have suited the baronsbetter. They changed sides continually and fought 
now for Stephen and now for Matilda, 

as long as there was any one left to fight. “For nineteen winters,” says the 
old English chronicler, who was still writing in his monastery at Peterboro, 
“this went on.” Castles sprang up everywhere, “full of devils,” who tortured 
men for their riches, made war for sport, burned towns and corn crops, 
coined their own money and compelled the poor to take it in payment. 

At the end of the reign it was said there were over three hundred unlicensed 
castles in England. Poor Stephen did his best; he flew hither and thither 
besieging these castles, but seldom had patience to take one. He and 
Matilda 

(who was just as bad, and a horrid female into the bargain) could only think 
of bribing the great barons to fight for them by heaping lands, 

riches, and offices on them; and, between the pair of them, the treasures of 
the crown of 

England were soon spent. The King of Scots, 

David I, who was Matilda’s cousin, rushed in at the very beginning with a 
great army of wild men, and, though the Yorkshiremen gave him a sound 
thrashing at the “Battle of the Standard,” near Northallerton (1138), he 
stuck to 


Cumberland, and Stephen soon tried to bribe him by giving him 
Northumberland also. So, 

as the old chronicler says, “it seemed to Eng-lishmen as if God slept and all 
His saints.” The 

Church alone remained a refuge for the oppressed, and, naturally enough, 
the Church came out at the end of it all, not only much richer, but with 
much more power over the hearts of men. 


At last, in 1152, young Henry, the son of Matilda and Geoffrey, made peace 
at Wallingford with Stephen, who was now an old and wornout man. Henry 
was to govern England as chief minister while Stephen lived, and then to 
succeed to the crown. And in two years 

Stephen died and Henry II became King of 

England. 


CHAPTER IV 


HENRY II TO HENRY III, 
1154-1272: THE BEGINNINGS OF 
PARLIAMENT 


The young man of twenty-one whom we call 

Henry II came to a country absolutely wasted with civil war. When he died, 
thirty-five years later, he left it the richest, the most peaceful, the most 
intelligent, and most united kingdom in Europe. There is no misery like that 
of civil war; there have been two civil wars since that date, one in the 
fifteenth and one in the seventeenth century; and of course during these 
wars the country people suffered. But so firmly did the sense of law and 
order, which 

Henry II drove into his people’s heads, take root, that there was no 
complete upset of civil life, even in these later civil wars. We cannot of 
course attribute all the later good fortune of the country to one man, not 
even to such a great and wise man as Henry II. His path had been prepared 
for him long before, and he was extraordinarily fortunate in his 
opportunity.A great revival of intelligence had already begun all over 
Europe, and a great revival of trade, no doubt largely owing to the lessons 
learned in the Crusades. Long-neglected books of Roman Law had been 
found, and French and Italian lawyers were reading them. Schools were 
increasing, and even “universities,” of which Oxford was the first in 
England, were beginning. The towns had been gaining in riches in spite of 
the civil war; London, to which 

Henry I had given a 4’charter,” allowing it to govern itself and keep its own 
customs, was even more ahead of the other English towns than it is to-day. 
The difference of race between Norman and Englishman was being 
forgotten. We were growing into one “people.” 

The worst followers of the worst barons had killed each other off during the 
war, or gone away to the Crusades. Henry had little difficulty in getting rid 
of those that remained, 

and knocking down their ramshackle castles. 


But great as the opportunity was, it would have been of no use if Henry had 


not been a very great man; one of the greatest kings who ever lived. His 
power of work, and of making other people work, was amazing; he seemed 
to have a hundred pairs of eyes. Laziness was to him the one unpardonable 
crime. For pomp, even for dignity, he cared nothing. He was cursed,as all 
kings of his race were, with the most frightful temper; but he was merciful 
and forgiving when his rage was over. Norman on the mother’s side, 
English on the grandmother ‘s, he was the most French of Frenchmen by 
his father’s family, the House of Anjou. 

He had just married Eleanor of Aquitaine, the greatest heiress in Europe, 
who owned all Southwestern France, from the River Loire to the 

Pyrenees. 


Aquitaine, or “ Gascony,” or “Guienne,” as the southern part of it is called, 
was a land of small and very turbulent nobles, who could never get enough 
fighting. Even Henry never succeeded in keeping them in order. But of 
course, 

with all this land, and with the riches of England at his back, Henry ought 
to have been a much more powerful man than his “overlord,” 

the King of France. Yet the truth is that all these different French provinces, 
— Normandy, 

Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Aquitaine — were rather a trouble than an 
advantage to him. They cost more to keep in order than they brought in in 
rents and taxes, and they led to continual quarrels, mostly about frontier 
castles, with the 

French King Louis VII and his successor, 

Philip II. Henry and his son, Richard I, in fact did well in keeping their 
huge loosely knit bundle of provinces together as long as theydid. John, 
who succeeded Richard, lost all the best parts of them at once. 


For the kings of France were doing just what our kings were doing; they 
were trying to make all Frenchmen feel that they were one people. 

So Henry, Richard, and John were really fighting a losing battle in France. 
For the details of that battle I do not care two straws. Moreover, 

our sympathies ought to be on the side of the 

French kings, unless they invaded England. 


What really matters to us is what Henry was doing in England. You may be 
sure that he gave no one any rest there, neither his many friends, nor his 


few foes. The greatest thing 

England owes to him is the system of Law, 

which really began in his reign, and has gone on being improved by skilful 
lawyers ever since. Till his reign, all the King’s servants, 

sheriffs, officers, bishops, and the rest had acted as judges, rent collectors, 
soldiers, taxing-men without distinction; and the King’s courts of justice 
had been held wherever the King happened to be. But Henry picked out 
specially trained men for judges, and confined them to the one business of 
judging. He chose men who knew some Roman Law, and who would be 
able to improve our stupid, old-fashioned customs by its light. He swept 
away a great many of such customs, among other things thefines for 
murder, which he treated by hanging; 

he built prisons in every county, and kept offenders in them until the judges 
came round 

“on circuit,” as, you know, they still do four times a year. The judges gave 
these offenders a fair trial, in which some sort of “jury” of their neighbours 
had a hand; and if they were found guilty they were hanged — which 
surprised them a good deal. The King could not wholly put down the 
barons’ private courts of justice, 

but he took away every shred of real power from them; his sheriffs, he said, 
were to go everywhere, 

no matter what privileges a baron might claim. 

Another splendid thing which Henry did was to establish one coinage for 
the whole country, 

stamped at his royal mint; and woe it was to the man who “uttered” false 
coins! 


As regards his army of freeholders, he compelled every man to keep arms 
in his house, to be used when the sheriff called him to battle. 

A rich landowner had to be armed in complete chain mail, to provide his 
own horses and to serve in the cavalry, and was called a “knight.” 

But even a man who possessed the small sum of £6 13^. M. had to provide 
himself with a steel cap, a neck-piece of mail, and a spear; while every free 
man, in town or country, had to have a leather jacket, a steel cap, and a 
spear. 

And this “territorial army” was not only tofight, but to keep the peace also, 
to chase rogues and thieves, to watch at night at the town gates; 

in fact, as we should now say, to “assist the police.” 


As regards taxes, Henry did not demand huge sums from all his subjects 
without distinction of wealth, but he sent officials round the country, 

who called together the principal inhabitants of each village and town, and 
got them to say what their neighbours as well as themselves could afford to 
pay. So you see, by all these measures, King Henry interested his subjects 
in the government. He made them see that they had duties as well as rights, 
a fact which the poorer classes of Englishmen have almost wholly forgotten 
to-day. 


But for one frightful stroke of ill-luck Henry might have left an England 
completely united. 
Hear the story of St. Thomas Becket. 


The twelfth century was the “golden age” 

of the Church. The aims of the popes, even of those popes who were most 
hostile to the growth of nations, were not entirely selfish. 

Christendom was to them one family which God had given them to rule. 
Kings were to be the earthly instruments of their will, to be petted as long 
as they obeyed, but scolded and even deposed when they did not. No king 
and no lay court of justice was to dare to touch a priest,much less to hang 
him if he committed murder or theft, which too many priests still did. 
Henry wanted to hang such priests. He was told of a hundred murders 
committed by priests in the first ten years of his reign which had gone 
unpunished, because the Church said all priests were “sacred.” So he chose 
his favourite minister, Thomas Becket, already Chancellor of 

England, to be Archbishop of Canterbury. He believed that Thomas would 
help him to make one law for clergymen and laymen alike; but 

Thomas, as proud and hot-tempered a man as the King, had no sooner 
become Archbishop than he turned right round and supported the most 
extreme claims of the Church. He even went farther than the Pope, who was 
most anxious not to quarrel with Henry. “The 

Church lands,” he said, “should pay no taxes; 

as for hanging priests, he would not hear of it.” 

Henry was naturally furious, especially when 

Thomas went abroad and stirred up the King of France and the Pope against 
him. After a long and weary quarrel Henry, in a fit of passion, 

used some rash words which some wicked courtiers interpreted to mean 


that they were to kill 
Thomas. They slipped away secretly from the 
King’s court and murdered the Archbishop in his own cathedral. 





days of the heathen Danes. Thomas at once became both martyr and saint, 
even in the eyes of those who had hated his pride while he lived. 

Men believed that miracles were worked at his tomb, that a touch of his 
bones would restore the dead to life. A pilgrimage to his shrine at 
Canterbury became before long the duty of every pious Englishman. 


But the worst result was that all the King’s attempts to bring the Churchmen 
under the law utterly failed; and the claims of the Church to be independent 
of the State actually increased for a century to come. All Henry’s enemies 
also took the opportunity to jump on him at once. A fearful outbreak of the 
barons 

(who had been quiet for twenty years), both in England and Normandy, 
came to a head in 

1174, and was supported by both the French and Scottish kings, by Henry’s 
own eldest son 

(a vain young fool), and by Queen Eleanor herself. Henry’s throne rocked 


and tottered; 

but, of course, all good Englishmen stood stiffly for their King, and, when 
he had knelt in penitence at Becket’s tomb, and allowed the Canterbury 
monks to give him a sound flogging there, he triumphed over his enemies. 
He took the King of Scots prisoner, and compelled the rest of the barons to 
sue for mercy. This mercy he freely gave them. No one was hanged for 
therebellion, and most people concerned got off with a fine. 


His last six years were again disturbed by revolts, but not in England. Philip 
II was the first of the really great French kings bent on uniting all 
Frenchmen; and he easily enticed, 

not only Henry’s barons, but his three younger sons, Richard, Geoffrey and 
John, into rebellion. 

Henry died of a broken heart at their ingratitude in 1189. 


One event of his reign must not be forgotten, 

his visit to Ireland in 1171-2. St. Patrick, you may have heard, had banished 
the snakes from that island, but had not succeeded in banishing the 
murderers and thieves, who were worse than many snakes. In spite of some 
few settlements of Danish pirates and traders on the eastern coast, Ireland 
had remained purely Celtic and purely a pasture country. All wealth was 
reck, 

oned in cows; Rome had never set foot there, 

so there was a king for every day in the week, 

and the sole amusement of such persons was to drive off each other’s cows, 
and to kill all who resisted. In Henry II’s time this had been going on for at 
least 700 years, and during the 

700 that have followed much the same thing would have been going on if 
the English government had not occasionally interfered. 


Well, in 1168, one of these wild kings, beingin more than usual trouble, 
came to Henry and asked for help. Henry said, “Oh, go and try some of my 
barons on the Welsh border; they are fine fighting-men. I have no objection 
to their going to help you.” The Welsh border barons promptly went, and, 
of course, being well armed and trained, a few hundred of their soldiers 
simply drove everything before them in Ireland, and won, as their reward, 
enormous estates there. The King began to be anxious about the business, 
and so, in 1171, he sailed over to Waterford and spent half a year in Ireland. 


The Irish kings hastened, one after another, to make complete submission to 
him; 

he confirmed his English subjects in their new possessions; he divided the 
island into counties, 

appointed sheriffs and judges for it — and then he went home. He had made 
only a halfconquest, which is always a bad business, and the English he left 
behind him soon became as wild and barbarous as the Irishmen themselves. 


Henry was succeeded in all his vast dominions by his eldest surviving son, 
Richard I, “Richard the Lion Heart,” “Richard Yea and Nay,” so called 
because he spoke the truth. He found 

England at profound peace; his father’s great lawyers and ministers 
continued to govern it for him until his death ten years later. He himself 
cared little for it, except for the moneyhe could squeeze out of it to serve 
the two objects which really interested him. These were to deliver 
Jerusalem, which had again been taken by the Saracens, and to save his 
foreign provinces from being swallowed by the French 

King. 


Richard was a most gallant soldier and a born leader of men in war; he was 
generous and forgiving; but of his father’s really great qualities he had very 
few. He had been spoiled as a child, 
and he remained a great, jolly, impatient child till his death. He and his 
rival, King Philip, 
at once set out on the Crusade in 1190, and quarrelled continually. Philip 
soon slipped off home, and began to grab Richard’s French provinces, with 
the aid of the treacherous John, 

Richard’s youngest brother, who had stayed in England. John was the one 
unmitigated scoundrel in the whole family; and he rejoiced greatly when he 
heard that his brother, who had failed to deliver Jerusalem, had been taken 
captive on his way home from Palestine, by the unscrupulous German 
Emperor, Henry VI. 

This royal brigand demanded an enormous ransom for Richard, and of 
course heavy taxes had to be raised in England to pay him. But it did not 
interrupt the good peace, and Richard, 
who forgave his wicked brother directly he was free, spent the rest of his 





short reign in Francel 


fighting King Philip, not altogether without success. He was killed at the 
siege of a small 
French castle in 1199. 


The proper heir to the throne was Arthur of Brittany, a mere boy, son of 
Henry Is third son Geoffrey, who had died in 1186. But John was in 
England and seized the crown without much difficulty. Of course he 
quarrelled at once with his old friend Philip, and Philip knew that his own 
time and that of France had now come. 

John did, indeed, get hold of little Arthur and had him murdered; but then 
dawdled away his time in small sieges and useless raids in France, 

while Philip overran all John’s French dominions except Aquitaine with 
perfect ease. 


By 1205, Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, 

the inheritance of the mighty Norman and 

Angevin races, had gone to France for good. 

And of the French possessions of England only the far South-west 
remained. 


The English barons, most of whom had owned lands in Normandy ever 
since 1066, were of course furious with their King, especially when he kept 
on screwing enormous sums of money from them, calling out large armies 
to fight, and then running away without fighting. As for 

Aquitaine, none of them owned lands there, and they refused to defend it. 
John raved and cursed,-and practised horrible cruelties on anyenemies he 
could catch, and generally behaved in a most unkingly fashion. But in 1206 
he began quite a new quarrel with the English 

Church and the Pope. His cause was at first a good one, for it was about the 
appointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Both the 

Pope and the monks at Canterbury had refused to accept the man whom 
John named as Archbishop; and the Pope had even appointed one 

Stephen Langton in his place. John swore 

“by God’s teeth” that he would never receive 

Langton as Archbishop; and for five years he held his own. The Pope tried 
every weapon at his command; he “excommunicated” John, that is to say, 
he cut him off from all Christian rites; 

he put England under an “interdict,” which meant that no one could be 
buried with the full burial service, no one married in church, no church 
bells rung, and in fact all the best religious services and sacraments were 
suspended. 

Finally, the Pope declared John deposed and told Philip to go and depose 
him. 


Now, much as Englishmen hated their tyrannical King, they hated still more 
the idea of an Italian priest dealing thus with the crown and liberty of 
England; and most honest men were prepared to support even John against 
Philip and the Pope. 


John, for his part, confiscated all Churchproperty in England and bestowed 
it on a set of foreign favourites and parasites, mostly mercenary soldiers 
from Flanders. Then suddenly he gave away his own cause. In 1213 he 
became frightened, made the most abject submission to the Pope, and 
promised to hold his crown and country for the future as the Pope’s 
“vassal,” 

and to pay tribute for it. This was too much for all Englishmen, and the 
country fairly boiled over with rage. 


Yet “rebellion” was a dreadful thing. John was rich, powerful, and held all 
the important castles of England in his own hands. The man who gave the 
English barons courage to resist was the very man over whom all this fuss 
had begun — Stephen Langton. He called meetings of the leading barons, 
and either drew up or got them to draw up a list of their grievances and 
those of other classes of Englishmen. This document was to be taken to the 
King and, if he refused to listen, the barons were to rebel. 

Nearly all the towns and most of the churchmen were on their side; yet they 
were only able to raise a little army of 2,000 men. Luckily 

John again lost his head and agreed to all their demands. The document 
which they presented to him at Runnymede, near Windsor, in June, 

1215, and which he signed, was called “Magna 

Charta” — the “Great Charter of Liberties.” 


John soon repented of signing it, sent for his hireling soldiers, sent to his 
“Holy 

Father,” the Pope (who at once absolved him from his oath to observe the 
Charter, and hurled dreadful curses at the rebel barons), 

and scattered the little national army like chaff before him. In despair some 
of the barons took the foolish step of calling in Prince 

Louis of France and offering him the English crown. But within fifteen 
months England was saved. John, having grossly overeaten himself one 
night at Newark Abbey, died suddenly in October, 1216. 


If you will consider the Great Charter for a few minutes you will see what a 
long road toward union and peace England had travelled since the last 
barons’ rebellion in 1174. In that year the fight had been one of barons 
against 

King and people;now it was one of barons and people against King. All 
classes of the nation suffered and ,had called on the barons to lead them. 
They could not have done this if the barons had still held their lands in 
Normandy; and so it was the loss of those lands that finally made the barons 
Englishmen. 


The nation had grown up; it had “come of age.” What it wanted was to 
make its King give security that he would not oppress it in future. So, by 
the Great Charter, it proposed\ 





to “tie his hands “ in several ways. He is not to levy any more land-taxes 
without calling his 

Great Council of all the great landowners 

(barons and others), and asking their consent. 

He is not to exact higher payments of rent or of other customary dues than 
earlier kings did. 

He is to pay his debts to his creditors. His courts of justice shall sit regularly 
as those of 

Henry II and Richard had sat; and they shall sit in a fixed place instead of 
rambling over 

England and France in the train of the King. 

(This “fixed place” came to be Westminster.) 

All men shall be entitled to a fair trial, and shall not be deprived of their 
land without a fair trial. The great abuses of the game laws shall be 
abolished. 


And so on. No doubt to many of the barons of this year, 1215, it was their 
own grievances of which they were thinking most — the grinding taxes, the 
loss of their Norman lands, their cruelly murdered kinsfolk. But in order to 
get these grievances redressed they were obliged to ask also for the redress 
of the grievances from which other classes were suffering; even “villeins” 


are carefully protected by one of the articles of the Charter; even to the 
hated Scots and Welsh 

“justice” is to be done. To the Church much more than justice is to be done; 
it is to be “made free,” which, I fear, means that the kings arenot to appoint 
its bishops. But later kings always found a way of avoiding this restriction. 


The Reeds of Runnymede 
At Runnymede, at Runnymede, 


What say the reeds at Runnymede? 
The lissom reeds that give and take, 
That bend so far, but never break, 
They keep the sleepy Thames awake 
With tales of John at Runnymede. 


At Runnymede, at Runnymede, 


Oh hear the reeds at Runnymede: 
“You mustn’t sell, delay, deny, 

A freeman’s right or liberty, 

It wakes the stubborn Englishry, 
We saw ‘em roused at Runnymede! 


“When through our ranks the Barons came, 
With little thought of praise or blame, 
But resolute to play the game, 


They lumbered up to Runnymede; 
And there they launched in solid line, 
The first attack on Right Divine — 
The curt, uncompromising 4 Sign!’ 
That settled John at Runnymede. 


“At Runnymede, at Runnymede, 
Your rights were won at Runnymede! 
No freeman shall be fined or bound, 


Or dispossessed of freehold ground, 
Except by lawful judgment found 


And passed upon him by his peers! — 
Forget not, after all these years, 
The Charter signed at Runnymede.” 


And still when mob or monarch lays 
Too rude a hand on English ways, 
The whisper wakes, the shudder plays, 


Across the reeds at Runnymede. 

And Thames, that knows the moods of kings, 
And crowds and priests and suchlike things, 
Rolls deep and dreadful as he brings 

Their warning down from Runnymede! 


John’s heir was a boy of nine years, who was to reign for fifty-six years as 
Henry HI. A, 

wise Regent was quickly chosen for him, William 

Marshall, Earl of Pembroke; the French prince was still in the land, but his 
friends soon deserted him, and he was glad to make a treaty and go away. 
The Pope supported the new ‘ 

government, for by John’s submission the j young King had become his 
“vassal.” The 

Pope expected to make a good thing out of it, 

and he intended Henry to help him, which 


Henry, when he grew up, was only too ready to do. For the King, with 
many good qualities, 

such as piety and mercy, with much learning and good taste for art and 
building, ^as quite un-English. He was the first king, since Edward the 
Confessor, who had leaned wholly upon foreign favourites and despised his 
own sturdy people. He was frightfully extravagant, 

and a natural, though not an intentional, liar. 

England was to him only a very rich farm, out of which he could squeeze 
for himself and the “ Holy 

Father,” the Pope at Rome, cash, more cash, 

and ever more and more cash. His own share of it he spent on building 
beautiful churches, 

such as Westminster Abbey, and in useless wars with his noble overlord, 


King Louis IX of 

France, who always beat him, but allowed him to retain Southern 
Aquitaine, that is, Gascony. 

Down till about 1232 Henry governed by native 

English or Norman ministers; and, so long as 

Langton lived, the Pope did not interfere much. 

But soon after that the King’s extravagance and the Pope’s increasing 
demands for money began to be felt, and the nation grumbled. The barons 
were now thorough Englishmen, who had no interests outside England at 
all. They began to wonder whether Magna Charta was a mere bit of waste 
paper or not; the King observed few of its provisions, though he con-stantly 
swore to observe fthegi. In fact, he published it at the beginning of his reign 
with several important articles omitted. Yet it was difficult to catch him out. 
He was not in the least a “gory tyrant,” like his father; he simply maddened 
every one by his useless extravagances, by never paying his debts, and by 
never keeping his promises. At last the barons found that he had promised 
the Pope an enormous sum of money, in return for which the 

Pope had promised to one of Henry’s sons the crown of Sicily. Sicily, 
forsooth! What had 

England to do with an island in the Mediterranean, while French pirates 
were burning the towns on our south coast without a single King’s ship 
being sent to prevent them? 


This was in 1257. The barons met the King in council after council and 
utterly refused to pay a penny for the Sicilian job. Endless documents were 
drawn up for the King to sign. 

He signed them quite readily, promised whatever he was asked, but never 
kept his word. 

The chief spokesman of the barons was one 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. The nation and all the best of the 
churchmen rallied heartily to Simon’s side, especially the men of 

London, and things ended in a kind of war, 

wherein, at the battle of Lewes in 1264, the 

King and his eldest son, Prince Edward, fellinto Earl Simon’s hands. For a 
year Simon governed in the King’s name; but he was a hotheaded and 
rather grasping man, and quarrelled with his own best supporters. He even 
called in the aid of the Welsh. At last Prince 

Edward escaped from captivity, rallied his father’s friends, defeated and 


slew Simon at 

Evesham, and put his father back on the throne. 

Little vengeance was taken; and the last seven years of Henry’s reign were 
peaceful, so peaceful indeed, that, though Prince Edward was away in 
Palestine when Henry died in 1272, no one questioned his right to be 
crowned king when he returned. 


Two things rendered Henry’s long reign memorable; the coming of the 
Friars, and the beginning of Parliament. The Friars were the last offshoot of 
the dying tree of monkery. 

Wise people began to see that a monk who shut himself up in a monastery 
might no doubt save his own soul, but could do little for the, souls of other 
people. What was wanted was men who could go about in the world 
preaching and doing good. Two great men, St. Dominic, a Spaniard, and St. 
Francis, an Italian, founded brotherhoods of “Friars” (the word means 
brothers), who were to fulfil this mission. It was a splendid idea, and St. 
Francis is one of the most beautiful figures in history. The Friars\Riie and 
lodged with the «-y poor in the filthy slums, and did such work as our 
clergy are doing to-day in all great cities. Others walked all over the land, 
preaching in the streets and villages. But soon this movement also began to 
fail; for pious laymen heaped lands and riches on these brotherhoods, until 
in little more than a century they had become as rich and as worldly as the 
monks. Moreover, the ordinary parish and town priests, who suffered even 
more than the laymen from the greedy demands of the Pope, began to think 
of monks and friars alike, as mere agents of the Pope, as something foreign 
to the “national Church.” 

Hence, after 1300, there were few gifts of land to monks or friars; people 
preferred rather, 

to found schools and colleges. Both at Oxford and Cambridge colleges had 
been founded before that year. 


The second thing, the beginning of Parliament, is even more important. 
Ever since 

Magna Charta had been signed the idea that the nation ought in some way 
to control the 

King was in the air; and the question was what shape this control should 
take. As you know, 

Parliament to-day consists of two houses, 


Lords and Commons. The House of Lords is a direct descendant of the 
barons of the thirteenth century. The eldest son of a baron,earl, marquis, or 
duke inherits the right to receive from the King a letter calling him byname 
to Parliament whenever it meets. The 

King can “create” a man a baron, and the creation carries with it this right 
to receive the letter of summons. Perhaps there were nearly two hundred 
great barons in Henry III’s reign; 

there are now over six hundred. The bishops always received a similar letter 
of summons, and, 

until the Reformation, so did the leading abbots. 

It was in the reign of Henry III that this Great 

Council began to take its shape. The King no doubt disliked it, for he 
disliked all control, 

and its business certainly was to control him. 

But he found that he could not do without it. 


The origin of the House of Commons is quite different. It, to-day, also has 
over six hundred members, chosen from different towns and districts of the 
United Kingdom, by all persons who have the right to vote. Now, in the 
reign of Henry III, and even earlier, as I told you, 

the King had been in the habit of sending officials into each county and 
town to consult with the chief landowners and citizens, and to discover 
what amount of taxes that county or city could bear. These people met In 
the old Saxon court of justice, called the “County Court,” 

to which all free landowners ought to come; 

and they elected “knights” or gentlemen tospeak for them. In Henry IIl’s 
reign the brilliant idea occurred to somebody, “ Why not send these elected 
knights or gentlemen to meet the King himself in some general assembly? 
Each of them can speak for his own county, 

and the King will get a fair idea of what amount of money the whole of 
England is able to give him.” 


Now no general assembly other than that of the Great Council of barons 
existed, so the elected knights from the counties and the elected citizens 
from the towns used occasionally to be called to the Great Council, and 
there met the barons and the King. Then there would be a great Talking or “ 
Parliamentum” (French farter, to talk). Such knights and citizens would 
naturally grow bolder when they found themselves met together, and found 


that the barons were much the same sort of fellows as themselves, and had 
the same ideas about the King’s extravagance and his ridiculous foreign 
wars. It was on such occasions that they thoroughly realized that the barons 
were their natural leaders. Soon, they too would begin to present petitions 
about the grievances of their districts, and to beg the King to make 
particular laws. Earl Simon has got much fame because, while he was 
ruling in 1265, 

there met, for the first time, in one assembly,barons, bishops, abbots, 
“knights of the shire,” 

and citizens. You will see in the next chapter how Edward I shaped these 
assemblies into regular parliaments, and what powers they won for 
themselves. 


My Father’s Chair. 


There are four good legs to my Father’s 
Chair — 


Priest and People and Lords and Crown. 
I sit on all of ‘em fair and square, 


And that is the reason it don’t break down. 

I won’t trust one leg, nor two, nor three, 
To carry my weight when I sit me down; 

I want all four of ‘em under me — 

Priest and People and Lords and Crown. 

I sit on all four and I favour none — 
Priest, nor People, nor Lords, nor Crown — 
And I never tilt in my Chair, my son, 

And that is the reason it don’t break down! 

When your time comes to sit in my Chair, 
Remember your Father’s habits and rules: 


Sit on all four legs, fair and square, 


And never be tempted by one-legged stools! 


CHAPTER V 


THE THREE EDWARDS, 1272 — 1377 


Edward I, I, and III (notice the grand old 

Saxon name; we are all one people now) may be called Edward the 
Lawgiver, Edward the 

Poltroon, Edward the Knight. The greatest of these was Edward I. 


He ranks with the half dozen greatest 

“makers of England,” with Alfred, William the Conqueror, Henry II, Henry 
VIII, Elizabeth, and Victoria the Great. I should, indeed, 

say “makers of Britain,” for it was Edward who planned, and almost carried 
out, the union of the whole island under one crown. It was he who gave the 
abiding shape to our Parliament, who dealt the first successful blow to the 
pretensions of the Pope, and who first armed his soldiers with the all- 
conquering longbow. His care for our coast defences was an example to his 
descendants. His legal reforms were hardly less than those of Henry 

II, and at the end of his reign the law of 

England and the law courts of England hadtaken the shape that they bore 
down to the nineteenth century. 


Edward I was a brave, truthful, honourable man, of rather narrow 
sympathies, and could be very cruel to his foes. He had learned much from 
his father’s muddled reign; he would engage in no rash foreign adventures 

to please the Pope or any one else. Of course, he must defend his one 
foreign possession, Gascony; 

and he fortified it very strongly. Occasionally he was obliged to fight King 
Philip IV of 

France, but that was because that cunning gentleman was trying to swallow 

not only 
Gascony but also little Flanders, which was now the most important market 
for English wool, and also because Philip was helping 

Edward’s enemies the Scots. What Edward himself was really set upon was 
the union of 

Wales and Scotland to England. With Wales he was finally successful. After 


two or three long and patient campaigns, full of painful marches and costly 
castle-building, he managed to shut up Llewellyn, the last “Prince of North 
Wales,” in the mountainous district of Snowdon; and when Llewellyn was 
killed in a skirmish, Edward organized Wales into counties, 
with regular sheriffs, judges and law courts, 
all under the English crown. From that time the eldest son of the King of 











England has Iways borne the 


name of “Prince of Wag!“ 

The first Englishman to be Prince of Wales could at least speak no English 
when the title was given to him, for he was only a few hours old. But the 
King stained his victory by the cruel execution of a Welsh prince, David, 

who, 

after all, had only done what all Celtic princes had been doing for centuries, 

namely, promised to submit and then rebelled again. 


With Scotland Edward just failed, and his failure brought a terrible 
retribution on both countries. For nearly a century before this time Scotland 
had been at peace with England, and its southern half had been growing 
richer and happier. Many Norman and 

English barons owned lands on both sides of the border and so were 
“vassals” of the kings of both countries. Even the Scottish King held a 
small English earldom, and for that he was, of course, the “vassal” of King 


Edward. 
But the crown of Scotland he held from God alone, as Edward held the 
crown of England. 


King Alexander III of Scotland died in 1286, 

leaving an infant grand-daughter known as the 

“Maid of Norway.” Edward at once proposed to marry her to his eldest son. 
Nothing could have been better for both kingdoms, and all reasonable Scots 
would have welcomed a union. But in 1290 the baby queen died, and 


at once there was a dispute for the crown between several great Scottish 
barons. They appealed to Edward, and in their appeal acknowledged him to 
be “overlord” of Scotland. 

He gave his decision in favour of John Balliol, 

who was duly crowned at Scone as King of 

Scotland. 


Then, in his new capacity as overlord, 

Edward began to bully Balliol and to treat 

Scotland as if it were already a part of England. 

Balliol was a weak creature, and threw himself into the arms of Philip of 
France, who saw a splendid opportunity of diverting Edward from Flanders 
and Gascony by aiding the 

Scots. So was founded the great alliance between France and Scotland 
which was to last for over two hundred years. Edward thereon declared 
Balliol deposed and sent men to conquer Scotland. He only succeeded in 
rousing every Scottish heart to desperate resistance. Of this resistance a 
small landowner, called William Wallace, was the first hero. Edward, with 
his mailed knights and his terrible archers, gave Wallace and the 

Scots a severe thrashing at Falkirk (1298), but he could not hunt down a 
whole nation in that wild hill country. During the nine years between the 
battle of Falkirk and Edward’s death it became a war to the knife between 
thetwo nations, which ten years before had been ready to lie down like 
lambs together. 


The result was that, for fifty miles on each side of the border, the land 
became a desert, 
through which swept, almost yearly, fierce raids from either country; and 


this state of things continued far into the sixteenth century. 

Every Scot whom Edward caught he would hang as a traitor (Wallace was 
hanged in 1305), 

which was quite a new practice in foreign or even in civil war, wherein 
there had been a great deal of “live and let live” on either side. 

Like other narrow and upright men, Edward failed to see that those who 
resisted him could be as upright as himself. Yet he was such a good soldier 
and so patient that he had very nearly finished off the conquest of all 
Southern 

Scotland when he died on his last campaign in 

1307. “Carry my bones into battle against them,” were his last instructions, 
“and on my tomb carve ‘Edward, the hammer of the 

Scots.’” But it was too late; Scotland had just found a deliverer in Robert 
Bruce, a baron of 

Norman descent, who was crowned at Scone in 1306 as King Robert I. 


Great as a warrior and imperialist, Edward was even greater as a lawgiver 
and organizer. 

All his laws obtained the full sanction of the now regularly constituted 
House of Lords. 


The House of Commons generally met at the same time, and was made up 
of over two hundred borough-members and seventy-four 

Knights of the Shire. It had, at first, no share in the law-making, but it 
constantly petitioned in favour of particular laws. The clergy, after a short 
struggle, preferred not to be represented in Parliament except by their 
bishops and great abbots, who sat with the 

Lords; but Edward allowed them two assemblies called “Convocations,” 
one in the Archbishopric of Canterbury and one in that of 

York. These bodies voted taxes for the clergy to pay, just as Lords and 
Commons voted them for the laymen to pay. 


The House of Lords also became the chief law court to which you could 
“appeal” from all the three “common” law courts, which were now fixed at 
Westminster, with a separate staff of judges for each. In some cases, 

if you couldn’t get justice anywhere else, 

you might go to the King himself, who would order his Chancellor to look 
into your case; and that was the beginning of the 


“Court of Chancery.” The Chancellor was the greatest official in the 
kingdom and kept the King’s “Great Seal,” with which all legal documents 
must be sealed. One of the most useful laws which Edward made was called 


It Mortmain,” forbidding people to lea^e more lands to the Church, which 
was growing a little too powerful. Another was the “Statute of Winchester,” 
a great measure for compelling all men to help in keeping the peace; it 
created 

“police-constables” (with whom, as friends or foes, most boys are still 
familiar) in every town and village. Another was a law allowing the free 
sale and division of great estates of land. 

In ail his laws, as in all his wars, we may say that Edward, like Henry II, 
took his people into his confidence, which is the secret of good government. 
It was expensive, as all good government must be; and, as no one likes 
paying taxes, there was once a sort of outbreak, both of barons and clergy, 
against the expense of it. 

Edward was very angry, but he gave way and confirmed Magna Charta, 
with the additional promise added that he would take no taxes at all without 
consent of his full Parliament. 


He kept his promise. “Pactum serva” 

(keep troth) was his motto. Indeed the country was now able to bear heavy 
taxes. 

Early in the twelfth century an order of monks called “Cistercians” had 
begun to devote themselves to breeding sheep on a great scale, 

in order to sell wool; and England at the end of the thirteenth century was 
the greatest wool-growing country in the world. We didnot yet know how to 
weave fine cloth, so our wool was all exported to Flanders, and Parliament 
said that every sack that was sent there should pay the King 6s. 8d. The 
“Flemings” 

(men of Flanders) wove the cloth and sent it all over Europe. This trade 
made it more important than ever for our kings to keep the sea clear of 
pirates, and Edward worked hard at this task. There were other rich trades 
such as that in wine with Bordeaux, and in furs and leather with North 
Germany; foreign merchants had to pay the King something for leave to 
come to sell and buy, for as yet there were very few English merchant- 
ships. 


Edward I’s quarrel with the clergy was a very short and simple affair. The 
English 

Church had been long growing more and more a part of the nation and less 
and less dependent on the Pope. But still the Pope was the head of all 
European churches, and had to be obeyed if possible. In 1296 Pope 
Boniface VIII 

startled the whole of Europe by absolutely forbidding any clergyman to pay 
any taxes to any king. It was only a few years since 

Edward had got his regular system of taxing the clergy comfortably 
arranged. He and the 

King of France rose in wrath against this absurd suggestion. Edward simply 
told his clergy that he would put them “out of law”(i.e., withdraw all legal 
protection from them) 

if they obeyed the Pope; and he seized all their wool by way of precaution. 
They very soon gave way. The King of France went much further; he sent 
men to Italy who maltreated the haughty Pope and the Pope died, perhaps in 
consequence of the rough handling he got. 

He put a creature of his own on the Papal throne, and compelled him to 
come and live in France. For seventy years this “Captivity” 

of Popes lasted (1305-78), and, as England was at war with France for 
much of that time, 

the respect of Englishmen for a French Pope was naturally slight. After the 
“Captivity” 

came the “Schism” (division) (1378-1415), 

during which there were two and sometimes three persons each calling 
himself Pope. In fact the old Church of the Middle Ages was fast going 
down hill. 


Edward’s death closes the best period of these “Middle Ages.” From that 
time to the 

Reformation the country, except in material wealth, did not improve. Even 
the glorious foreign wars of Edward III brought in the long run more harm 
than good to England. 


Edward II (“the Poltroon”) was a most impossible person, heartless, 
ignorant, extravagant, cruel, and weak-minded. Men rubbed their eyes and 
said, “Is this creature the sonof ‘Pactum serva’?” He gave up the Scottish 
war at once, and, when in 1314 he was obliged to take it up again, his 


enormous army got a most thorough thrashing from the Scottish spearmen 
at Bannockburn. He hung on the neck of a low-class Gascon favourite, who 
made fun of the sober English barons till they caught and killed him. 
Edward afterward took a fearful revenge on such barons as he could catch, 
especially on his cousin Earl 

Thomas of Lancaster. Thus began a feud between the Crown and this man’s 
family which ended in the overthrow of Edward’s great-grandson Richard II 
and eventually in the civil “Wars of the Roses.” 


The barons grew worse as well as the King 

— for no one class in a country can be bad without the others suffering; 
they used the meetings of Parliament to carry on their quarrels. Several of 
them were of royal descent 

(from younger sons of Henry III and Edward 
I); these had married great English heiresses, 
and began to fight each other for lands and earldoms. The King seemed to 
be at their mercy. At last, in 1327, a general rising, 
headed by the wicked French wife of Edward, 
swept him away and set up his son, aged 13, 
as Edward II. Edward II was a bad King; 
but his deposition and murder were a bad job,because there had been no one 
great national grievance, only a lot of private ones of certain great nobles. 
He had wasted his life, and in the end was deposed for nothing in particular. 


Edward III (“the Knight”), by interesting these barons in his French and 
Scottish wars, 

where there were lands and money as well as glory to be gained, snuffed 
out their quarrels for nearly fifty years; but he, too, had several younger 
sons who quarrelled with each other after his strong hand was gone. 


He was a man of many different sides of character. He loved pageants and 
splendour, 

but he also loved hard knocks in hard fights by sea and land. He was 
merchant-king, sailorking, soldier-king, and Parliament’s king too, 

for he added greatly to the power of the 

House of Commons, which, when he died, 

had obtained a full share in all law-making, 

could call the King’s ministers to account if it thought they were 


misbehaving, and, in fact, 

was almost as powerful as the House of Lords. 

It was always ready to vote Edward enormous sums of money. Finally, 
Edward thoroughly understood the needs of English trade, and he founded 
English manufactures; for it was he who invited Flemings to come from 
Flanders and settle in Norwich and teach us how to weave fine cloth. 


Yet Edward has a bad name in history because he plunged England into that 
great war with France which lasted off and on for 
100 years. In the beginning, I think, he could hardly help fighting. At the 
best of times 
England and France were rather like two fierce, well-fed dogs, the doors of 
whose kennels looked right into each other. Edward had wisely begun his 

reign with several serious attempts to conquer Scotland, and had won a 

great battle at Halidon Hill in Berwickshire, while, all the time, French help 
was being poured into Scotland. Then, again, the 

French never ceased their attempts to eat up our old ally, Flanders, now 

more than ever necessary to English trade. Finally, no English King of any 
spirit could refuse to defend 
Gascony, our one foreign possession. The war opened with a great English 
victory on the seas, at Sluys off the River Scheldt (1340); 

and, just before this victory, Edward had been persuaded by the Flemings to 

come to their help on land and to take the title of “King of France.” By 

English law his claim to the 
French crown would have been a good one, 
because his mother was the daughter of King 
Philip IV, but French law did not recognize that a man could inherit a 
kingdom through his mother. However, from this time forward 





until 1802 all English kings called themselves 

“Kings of France” and put the French Lilies beside the English Leopards on 
their Royal 

Standard. This was the most expensive piece of gardening on record, but 
the war gave the 

English a long experience in hard knocks which stood them in good stead. 


Edward had in him a good deal of the 

“knight-errant,” the sort of brave, reckless rider who was supposed to go 
about seeking adventures, rescuing ladies in distress, and cutting the throats 
of giants. But he had also a rich kingdom at his back and plenty of fighting 
barons, knights, and freeholders, as greedy of adventure as himself. His 
subjects, 

in fact, urged him on and gloried in his splendid series of victories. 


Perhaps you are disappointed that I am not going to describe any of his 
great battles or rides through France; but I had much rather that you learned 
why a King of England was fighting in France than the dates of the Battle of 
Crecy (1346) or Poitiers (1356). In the open field, up to 1361, we were 
always victorious. This was because the English leaders, 


including the King himself, his noble son called the “Black Prince,” 
Chandos, Manny, 

Knollys, and many others thoroughly understood “tactics” — that is to say, 
they knewhow to move their men on the battlefield. 

The French used to huddle too many heavyarmed knights, whether on horse 
or foot, into too small a space, and trusted to crushing the 

English by mere weight of numbers. But it is an old saying that “the thicker 
the hay is, 

the more easy it is to mow it.” The French light infantry was contemptible 
and was despised by its own knights; whereas our sturdy yeomen, armed 
with the long-bow, were the first line of every English force and could pour 
in such showers of arrows as neither horses nor men could face. Then our 
cavalry could charge in after the arrows had blinded or frightened whole 
battalions of the enemy. 


In the course of the war Edward captured the great city of Calais, which, as 
you know, 
is right opposite Dover. He wanted, or said that he wanted, to hang six of 
the principal citizens of Calais, for the city had made a desperate resistance 
and cost him much trouble; 
but his good Queen Philippa begged them off. 

By the possession of Calais we got command of the “narrow seas” as we 
had never had it before, and Edward III might well put the picture of a ship 
on his new gold coins, to show that he was “Sovereign of the Seas.” We 
held 
Calais for 200 years. After more than twenty years of war Flanders was free 





from the French, Wh Ma 


Gascony was safe, and, though Scotland was as unconquered as ever, a 
Scottish king had been taken prisoner at the Battle of Neville’s 

Cross near Durham (1346), and a French king at the Battle of Poitiers. A 
peace was concluded in 1361, which left Edward in full possession of all 
the old inheritance of Henry 

IPs wife (Eleanor of Aquitaine), as well as of Calais. 


France had been harried from end to end; 

but so had Northern England by the Scots. 

And, though our country was gorged with 

French gold, it was by no means happy. The war had in fact become a war 
of plunder, which is the worst kind of war. And in 1348 a pestilence, called 
the Black Death, had swept off more than a third of the population of 
England, which early in the century had perhaps reached four millions. The 
exceedingly dirty habits of our ancestors had frequently caused epidemics 
of various horrible diseases, but never before upon such a scale. No doubt 
this plague was brought by travellers and goods coming from the East. All 
Southern 

Europe suffered, but England perhaps worse than any country. The “villein” 


class was certainly diminished by one half; and so landowners could no 
longer get their labour-rents, 

or, indeed, get their land tilled at all. Pricesdoubled everywhere, and the few 
“villeins” that were left demanded enormous wages for a little work. All the 
“feudal” ties which had bound village life together were snapped. Men 
began to wander “in search of work” from the old home where they had 
been born and where their ancestors had lived from earliest Saxon days. 
Landowners, finding they could get no reapers or threshers, began to sell 
their land, 

or take to sheep farming, which wants few hands. 

Parliament went on saying: “Oh, ye villeins, 

you shall work for the old wages; oh, ye landowners, you shall not pay 
higher ones.” But it was not a bit of good. There was a great deal of work to 
be done; there were very few men to do it, and those men asked and 
received higher wages. For a year or two it seemed as if society would 
come to an end. 


Then, slowly, things got a little better, but, 

as you shall hear, there was a fierce rebellion of the peasants in the next 
reign. Edward 

Ill’s last years were unhappy. His son, the 

Black Prince, governed Aquitaine, and was beguiled by a Spanish 
scoundrel, called King 

Pedro, to interfere in a Spanish civil war. 

Wherever the Prince and his archers fought they won, but his army suffered 
dreadfully from the climate. A new King of France took the opportunity to 
renew the great war (1369) 


His captains had been learning tactics from their English foes by the simple 
process of being beaten till they understood how to hit back, and slowly and 
patiently began to win back castles and frontier provinces in Aquitaine. The 
Black Prince, sore stricken with fever, turned every now and then, like a 
dying leopard, and tore his victorious foes, but in vain. He died in 1376; 
and his father, Xing 

Edward, worn out with hard battles and also with luxurious living between 
compaigns, 

died in the next year. The heir was little 

Richard, son of the Black Prince, aged eleven. 


Two greedy and unscrupulous uncles, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and Thomas, 

Duke of Gloucester, were glaring at the boy and at each other. So the great 
reign closed in gloom and fear for the future. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES; RICHARD 
IH TO RICHARD III, 1377-1485. 


As we go on in English history each period seems to have a character of its 
own. The twelfth century, in spite of Stephen’s reign, 

is hopeful; the thirteenth is glorious, rich, and fairly peaceful. In the 
fourteenth begins a decline, of which it is difficult to explain all the causes; 
both men and classes have begun to snarl at each other. In the fifteenth, the 
period now before us, they are going to bite each other; the century seems 
to be a failure all round. 


The nation at large was by no means rotten; 

but men’s sense of right and wrong had been corrupted by the French and 
Scottish wars. 

Too much fighting is as bad for men as too little. Also they were losing 
their faith in the Church, which had ceased to be the protector of the poor 
and thought mainly of keeping its enormous riches safe. Men were soonto 
lose their faith in the Crown as well, and even in the Law. In a rude state of 
society, 

when the barons were again becoming too rich and too powerful, and the 
Crown becoming too poor and too weak, the excellent system of 
government by Parliament, and even the excellent law courts, were of very 
little use; 

the barons used both for their own ends, and they kept armed men to 
enforce their views. 


In those days armies were only raised for particular campaigns, and, when 
peace came, 

were disbanded; and the soldiers, who had perhaps been fighting for ten 
years in France, 

were not likely to be peaceful when they came home. So they used to attach 
themselves to some great lord or baron who could employ them in his 
private quarrels. The numbers of the barons were now very small, but each 
was proportionately more powerful; and a great man might perhaps hold 


four or five earldoms. 

The younger sons of the kings held many of these, and were often the worst 
rowdies at the fashionable game of “ beggar-my-neighbour” 

and “king of the castle.” In my schoolboy days, when we were asked what 
we knew of any particular baron in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, we 
usually thought it safe to answer: 

“He was the King’s uncle and was put to death.” Most of the King’s uncles 
and cousinswere put to death, and more of them deserved to be. 


As regards the mere “politics” and wars of the hundred and eight years 
from the accession of Richard II to the death of Richard III, 
there is little that you need remembpr. 


Richard II had many good qualities, but he was rash and hot-headed; while 
he was a boy his uncles and some four or five other great barons were 
always trying to rule in his name; when they found this difficult, they 

conspired against him and killed his best friends. 

When he came of age they despised him because he kept the peace with 
France, whereas they and their plundering followers had enjoyed the war. 
Richard, however, was no coward, and when he was not yet fifteen he had a 
fine opportunity of showing his pluck. In 
1381 the question of the wages of farm labourers, which had been so much 
upset by the 
Black Death in 1348, led to a fearful outbreak called the “Peasant Revolt” 
(1381) all over the richest lands of England. It was headed by one Wat 
Tyler. London was occupied by the rebels, and King and courtiers had to fly 
to the Tower. Again the ship of state seemed in danger of foundering; but 
the] peasants lacked real leadership. Young King Richard II (he was then 
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Tyler was killed and the revolt was put down, 

not without a good deal of hanging. When that was over, men’s eyes began 
to open to the fact that new conditions of life had begun. 

“Villeinage” was dead; the only labourers left were free labourers, who 
naturally would bargain for the highest wages they could get. 

Also, much land had ceased to be ploughed and had gone back into pasture 
for sheep; 

for wool increased in value every year, and sheep need few hands to guard 
them. 


But for the rest of his reign the King was either chafing against his uncles 
and their friends, or else planning schemes of vengeance against them. In 
1397, after long waiting, 

he struck swiftly at the leaders of the barons, 

killing his uncle Thomas and banishing his cousin Henry of Lancaster (son 
of John of 

Gaunt, Edward III’s third son). Then he got 

Parliament to pass certain acts which gave him almost absolute power, and 
all sober men, 


who reverenced both the Crown and the “Constitution” (which, roughly 
speaking, means government through Parliament), stood aghast at this. 


In 1399 Henry of Lancaster returned, accused 

Richard of misgovernment, deposed him, and perhaps had him murdered. 
He then took the crown, and for fourteen years tried to ruleEngland as King 
Henry IV, but without much success. The very barons who had aided him to 
usurp the throne said he did not reward them enough; they rose against him 
and a sort of civil war began in 1403 and smouldered on for three or four 
years. Henry was not a bad fellow personally; he was devoted to the 
Church, 

and the Church supported him; so did the House of Commons, which got 
much power in his reign. But to keep order, the first task of a 

King, was too hard a task for him. He died in 1413. His son Henry V, 
equally devoted to the Church, was a much stronger and cleverer man; there 
was no civil war in his short reign. 

But this was mainly because he put all his energies into renewing the war 
with France. 


This really was wicked: whatever right 

Edward III might have had to the French crown, Henry Y could have none, 
for he was not the best living heir of Edward III. The 

Earl of March was the best living heir of 

Edward III, for he was descended from Edward’s second son, King Henry 
V only from his third; but March had been quietly shoved aside when 
Henry IV seized the English crown. 

However, France was in a worse condition than England: her King Charles 
VI was mad, 

and her great nobles were tearing each other and their beautiful country to 
pieces. Henry 


V saw his opportunity and used it without mercy or remorse. He probably 
thought that such a war would at least draw away all the baronial rowdies 
and their followers from 

England, and it did. Henry set about the business of making war in the most 
practical manner. We owe him one great blessing: he was the first King 
since the Conquest who began to build a Royal fleet, as distinguished from 
the fleet of the Cinque Ports (which he also kept going); he was the first to 


use guns on a large scale, both on his ships and with his land army. Guns 
and gunpowder had been known before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but so far had been little used. Their use explains Henry’s success 
in his sieges in 

France, for with big guns you can batter down stone walls pretty quickly, 
whereas Edward 

III had spent eight months over the taking of 

Calais, which he only won by starving it out. 


The French towns defended themselves gallantly, but before his death 
Henry had managed to conquer all Normandy, and had even reached the 
River Loire. But his great feat was the glorious Battle of Agincourt, won 
against enormous odds in 1415. Finally in 

1420 he got hold of the poor, mad Charles VI, 

entered Paris with him and compelled him to conclude the Treaty of Troyes, 
by which he, 


Henry, should succeed to the French crown and marry the French Princess 
Katharine. 

Then, in the flower of his age, and leaving to an infant of nine months old 
the succession to both crowns, he died in 1422. 


There was one good “King’s uncle,” John, 

Duke of Bedford, who did his best to keep these two crowns on his 
nephew’s head; but there were other uncles and cousins who were not so 
good. Little Henry VI grew up into a gentle, pious, tender-hearted man, 
who hated war, hated wicked courtiers, loved only learning and learned 
men, founded the greatest school in the world (Eton), and shut his eyes to 
the fact that England was getting utterly out of hand. Bedford just managed 
to hold down Northern France (which had always hated the Treaty of 1420) 
until his own death in 1425; after that all Frenchmen rallied to their natural 
King, Charles VII. The noble 
French “Maid of God,” Joan of Arc, came to lead her people and inspired 
them with the belief that God would fight for them if they would fight 
bravely for their country. She was just a peasant-girl of no education, but of 
beautiful life and well able to stand hardship; 
she believed that the Saints appeared to her and urged her to deliver France. 
The French soldiers came to believe it too, and she led them 





to battle dressed in full armour and riding astride of a white horse. She 
allowed no bad language to be used in the army: “If you must swear, 
Marshal,” she said to one of the proudest 

French nobles, “you may swear by your stick, 

but by nothing else.” The English caught her and burned her as a witch, but 
she lives in the hearts of all good Frenchmen (and Englishmen) as a saint 
and a heroine until this day. Step by step the English were driven back till 
all Normandy, all Aquitaine were lost, 

and in 1453 nothing remained to us but Calais. 


King Henry YI was not sorry; by this time he knew how wicked his father’s 
attack upon 

France had been. But the fighting instinct of 

Englishmen was desperately sore; defeat after such victories seemed 
unbearable. And, while the barons’ quarrels round the King’s tottering 
throne became shriller and shriller, there were but too many men in England 
ready to fight somebody, they did not much care whom so long as there was 
plunder at the end. Henry’s wife, Margaret of Anjou, a fiery, cruel woman, 
ignored her gentle husband and governed in his name. She had already 


made herself the partisan of one of the two baronial factions, 

and had struck down the King’s uncle, the 

Duke of Gloucester. Her favourite minister, 

the Duke of Suffolk, was actually caught andbeheaded by common sailors 
on board a King’s ship as he was flying to France. What should we say if a 
lot of British sailors now caught and beheaded Mr. Asquith on board the 
Dreadnought? In the same year, 1450, there was a fearful insurrection in 
Kent, led by a scamp called Jack Cade, who marched into 

London and beheaded several more of the King’s ministers. Law and order 
were utterly at an end. 


The Duke of York, who was now the best living heir of Edward III, at 
length took up the cudgels against the House of Lancaster. | 

There was civil war for some six years (1455- | 

61), and battle after battle. The horror of it all had driven the good King, on 
two occasions, out of his mind. It was called the war of the House of York 
against the House of 

Lancaster, of the “White Rose” against the i 

“Red Rose”; really, it was the war of some i dozen savage barons on one 
side against another I 

dozen on the other. Each of them had a little army of archers and spearmen; 
each had perhaps the grudges of a century to pay off upon some rival. The 
war hardly affected the towns at all, and stopped trade very little, 

and even the country districts, except in the j actual presence of the armies, 
seem to have suffered little. The growth of wool, at any 


rate, and with it the increase of riches, went on as fast as ever. “The King 
ought to put a sheep instead of a ship on his coins,” was a common saying 
of the day. Of course the coasts were utterly undefended, and pirates of all 
sorts had a happy time in the Channel. 


If any line of division can be discovered in the country we may say roughly 
that the North and West were Lancastrian, the South and 

East (then the richest counties) Yorkist. At last Henry VI was deposed, 
Queen Margaret took flight and Edward, Duke of York, became 

King as Edward IV. He was a thoroughly bad man, being cruel, vindictive 
and, except in warfare, lazy. But Margaret had been vindictive too, and, as 
regards cruelty, there was little to choose between the parties; after every 
battle the leaders of the vanquished side were put to death almost as a 


matter of course. 


But, just as Henry IV had quarrelled with the barons who had crowned him, 
so did Edward 

IV quarrel with his “Kingmaker” and best friend, the Earl of Warwick. 
Warwick thereupon deposed Edward and took poor Henry 

VI, who had been an ill-used prisoner in the 

Tower of London, and put him back on the throne again. It was only a six 
months’ restoration (1470 — 1), for Edward returned, slew 


Warwick in battle, slew Henry’s only son after the battle, slew all the 
Lancastrian leaders he could catch, and finally had King Henry murdered in 
the Tower. After this he “reigned more fiercely than before”; he struck 
down his own brother George, Duke of Clarence; he employed spies, 
tortured his prisoners, and hardly called Parliament at all; he took what 
taxes he pleased from the rich. But he kept order very little better than 
Henry VI had done. 

Once he thought he would play the part of a “fine old English King,” so he 
led a great army across to France in 1475, but there allowed himself to be 
bribed by the cunning 

Louis XI to go home again without firing a shot. At his death in 1483 his 
brother, the hunchback Richard, seized the crown, and murdered Edward’s 
two sons (Edward V and 

Richard, Duke of York) in the Tower. Richard 

III was a fierce, vigorous villain, and had, in two years and a half, 
succeeded in murdering a good many nobles, both of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist parties. 


Finally, all the sober English leaders who still kept their heads began to 
send secret messages to a famous exiled gentleman, Henry Tudor, 

Earl of Richmond, who was descended through his mother from the House 
of Lancaster, begging him to come over from France and upsetthe tyrant. 
He was to marry Edward IV’s daughter Elizabeth, and thus to unite the red 
and white roses. Henry landed in South 

Wales with a very small army, which increased as he marched eastward. He 
met King 

Richard, defeated and slew him at Bos worth in Leicestershire, 1485. Then 
he advanced to London and was received with joy and relief as King Henry 


VII. 


Apart from the politics and wars of this dreary period there are one or 
two things to be noticed of much greater interest for us. Every age is only 
preparation for the next, and the seeds of many of the great “awakenings” 
of the sixteenth century were sowed in the fifteenth. 


First, of the religious awakening. We had long been accustomed to growl at 
the riches of the Church, but, till the end of Edward III’s reign, no one had 
questioned its spiritual powers. No one had doubted that priests could really 
pardon sin. Men hated the Pope, 

but no one had yet doubted that he was the 

“Head of the Church” any more than they had doubted that every priest 
performed a miracle every time he consecrated the Holy Sacrament. 

Few had even questioned that by payment of money to Rome you could 
buy salvation. But the popes, when they got back to Rome in 1415after the 
great “Schism,” were little more than Italian bishops, mainly occupied with 
wars against their neighbours. No doubt their bark was still terrible, but 
what about their bite? Had they, people wondered, any teeth left to bite 
with? 


At the end of Edward III’s reign the great 

English scholar, John Wyclif, began to ask questions about all these things, 
and to argue that the favourite doctrines of the Roman 

Church were all comparatively new, that they were not part of Christ’s 
teaching, and could not be found in the Bible at all. He published an 
English translation of the Bible; hitherto men had only a Latin version of it, 
and the 

Church did not encourage laymen to read it. 

He also founded an order of “poor priests,” 

who were to go about preaching simple 

Christianity. 


The English bishops were absolutely terrified, 

and the monks, abbots, and friars more terrified still. These had long known 
what greedy eyes laymen cast on their vast wealth. Wyclif, 

said the great churchmen, was a “heretic,” 

and ought to be burned alive (he died in his bed all safe in 1384). In the 
reigns of Henry 


IV and Henry V the clergy persuaded Parliament to make laws saying that 
heretics should be burned alive, and many of Wyclif’sfollowers, during the 
next hundred and twenty years, were actually so burned. The Church 
nicknamed them “Lollards,” or babblers. 


The “State,” as represented by the King and Parliament, somewhat 
unwillingly supported the churchmen in this matter; yet on the whole the 
State considered that these 

Lollards were raising dreadful questions, and it would be better to crush 
them and not allow them the safety-valve of talking. The Church sat on the 
safety-valve as long as it could; but the steam of free thought was bubbling 
underneath, and, once it had gathered head enough, 

would blow those that sat on the safety-valve sky-high into little tiny 
pieces. When Lollardy bursts forth again in the reign of Henry 

VIII it will be called by the better name of 

4 4 Protestantism.” 


Other changes, too, were not far away. For nearly a thousand years past the 
nations of 

Europe had been considered as one great family of which the Pope, and, 
since 800, some hazy 

German king who called himself “Roman 

Emperor,” were supposed to be the two heads; 

other kings were, or ought to be, vassals of these two. The Kings of 
England and France had never really admitted these large claims, and that 
was why England and France were ahead of other nations. But all these 
ideas wereout of date; the spirit of the Crusades was dead, the commercial 
rivalry of great nations had begun. Gunpowder was changing the face of 
war and was making the strongest and heaviest armour quite useless. The 
printing of books with movable type was discovered about 

1459, and, at Westminster, William Caxton was printing English and Latin 
books in the reign of Edward IV. In the same reign certain 

Bristol merchants were sailing far into the 

Atlantic, to discover half-mythical islands, of which dim stories, long 
forgotten, were now being revived and retold; they did not find any such 
islands till the reign of Henry VII 

had begun. Spaniards led by Columbus were the first to set foot in America 
in 1492; Portuguese were the first to round the Cape of Good 


Hope five years later. But the idea of new worlds to be discovered was in 
the air. Finally, 

the Turks had taken Constantinople in 1453, 

and its exiles, who still spoke a sort of Greek and possessed many 
manuscripts of the ancient 

Greek philosophers, came to Italy and began to spread the knowledge of 
Greek to Western 

Europe. 


Four things, then, were to change the face of the world — gunpowder, 
printing, geographical discovery, and Greek. They would lead men first to 
wonder, then to reflect, and 








lastly to question — to question whether all the tales which the Church had 
been telling the world for a thousand years were true or false. Could 
Becket’s bones really restore a dead man to life? Could a priest turn bread 
and wine into the actual body and blood of 

Christ? Was the world really flat and did the sun and moon go round it, as 
the Church said they did? Might there possibly be other worlds? You can 
understand, then, that the end of the fifteenth century left men rubbing their 
eyes, half awake and uneasy, but thinking — thinking hard. 


The Dawn Wind 


At two o’clock in the morning if you open your window and listen, 

You will hear the feet of the Wind that is going to call the sun. 

And the trees in the shadow rustle and the trees in the moonlight glisten, 
And though it is deep, dark night, you feel that the night is done. 


So do the cows in the field. They graze for an hour and lie down, 
Dozing and chewing the cud; or a bird in the ivy wakes, 


Chirrups one note and is still, and the restless 
Wind strays on, 


Fidgeting far down the road, till, softly, 
the darkness breaks. 


Back comes the Wind full strength with a blow like an angel’s wing, 
Gentle but waking the world, as he shouts: 
“The Sun! The Sun!” 


And the light floods over the fields and the birds begin to sing, 
And the Wind dies down in the grass. It is 
Day and his work is done. 


So when the world is asleep, and there seems no hope of her waking 
Out of some long, bad dream that makes her mutter and moan, 


Suddenly, all men arise to the noise of fetters breaking, 
And every one smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is his own! 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TUDORS AND THE AWAKENING OF 
ENGLAND, 1485 — 1603 


The King’s Job 


Once on a time was a King anxious to understand 
What was the wisest thing a man could do for his land. 
Most of his population hurried to answer the question, 
Each with a long oration, each with a new suggestion. 
They interrupted his meals, he wasn’t safe in his bed from ‘em. 


They hung round his neck and heels, and at last 
His Majesty fled from ‘em. 


He put on a leper’s cloak (people leave lepers alone), 
Out of the window he broke, and abdicated his throne. 


All that rapturous day, while his Court and his 
Ministers mourned him, 


He danced on his own highway till his own policemen warned him. 
Gay and cheerful he ran (lepers don’t cheer as a rule) 

Till he found a philosopher-man teaching an infant school. 

The windows were open wide, the King sat down on the grass, 


And heard the children inside reciting “Our 
King is an ass.” 


The King popped in his head, “Some people would call this treason, 

But I think you are right,” he said; “will you kindly give me your 
reason?” 

Lepers in school are rare as kings with a leper’s dress on, 

But the class didn’t stop or stare; it calmly went on with the lesson: 


“ The wisest thing, we suppose, that a man can do for his land, 
Is the work that lies under his nose, with the tools that lie under his 
hand.” 


The King whipped off his cloak and stood in his crown before ‘em. 


He said: “ My dear little folk, Ex ore parvulorum 
(Which is Latin for ‘ Children know more than grown-ups would credit’). 


You have shown me the road to go, and I 
propose to tread il.” 


Back to his Kingdom he ran, and issued a 


Proclamation, 
“Let every living man return to his occupation!” 


Then he explained to the mob that cheered in 


his palace and round it, 
“T’ve been to look for a job, and Heaven be praised I’ve found it!” 


Now we come to a very different part of history, the period when our own 
modern world began to be born. It was a dreadful stretch of years because 
the breaking up of the old ideas of religion, of geography and of trade was 
accompanied by great suffering to many classes and by the loss of many 
noble lives of those who clung to the old ideas. Yet it was a splendid period 
because of the close union and understanding between the new 

Tudor kings and their people; because England armed herself to face 
dangers from foreign foes so resolutely that, at the end of it, she was the 
first sea-power in the world. And it was a time in which England produced 
a series of really great men in every walk of life. Men’s minds were stirred 
up to think, and so the men with the greatest minds came to the front; 


The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 


Wyclif had done little more than prepare the bed in which the seed was to 
be sowed, 

the seed of knowledge and of the “Spirit which giveth life.” England was, 
as she is still, a deeply conservative country; our people were slow at taking 
up new ideas, and too much in love with money. They wanted kings who 
would give them peace and order, knock down the great nobles, restrict or 
even abolish the 


Pope’s power. But they did not at first want 
“heresy” or wish to break with the Catholic 
Church of their fathers. 


Henry VII was a King admirably suited to carry out some of these wishes. 
If you gave him a name you would call him “Henry the 

Prudent.” He did not do as did the king in the poem on page 129, nor did 
any real king of whom I ever heard; but Henry tried hard to find out what a 
king’s real “job” should be, 

and he set to work to do it; moreover, he did his best to make Englishmen 
stop talking and fighting among themselves, and set them to work each at 
his own job. His claim to the throne was not a very good one, and his aim 
therefore was to “let sleeping dogs lie.” “Mind your own businesses, my 
dear subjects, and let me mind mine,” was what he said to himself. His 
main task was to heal the wounds left by the civil war; and, in a reign of 
twenty-four years, he had almost completely healed them. There were at 
first some small insurrections, after-swells of the late storm, but they were 
put down with ease. Henry called few parliaments and asked for little 
money, 

but heaped up treasure by other ways. He taxed rich people, though he had 
no legal right to do so; he carefully nursed trade and manufacture; and he 
imposed enormous fines on all big men who broke his laws, especially his 
laws which forbade them to keep large bands of retainers who would fight 
their quarrels. 

His ministers and privy councillors were either bishops or middle-class 
laymen; and the Privy 

Council became almost more important than 

Parliament. He cut off few heads, but chose them wisely, for those he did 
cut off were the most dangerous. A great monarchy was growing up in 
Spain as well as in France; even 

Germany was trying hard to be a united country. Henry watched them all, 
and made numerous treaties with them, but refused to be led into expense or 
adventures; above all he avoided wars. With Scotland he kept firm peace, 
the first real peace since 1290, and he married his daughter Margaret to 
King James 

IV; it was the great-grandson of this marriage, 

who, as James I, finally united the two countries in 1603. As for the 
Church, it also seemed 


134 HENRY VIII 
to be wrapped in profound peace; the mutter- 
ings against it were all under the surface. 


Yet before Henry died the “New Learning,” 

which was to lead to the Reformation, was in full swing in England. Great 
scholars like 

John Colet and Thomas More were reading the Scriptures in their original 
Greek, and finding out how very much the Roman Church differed from the 
earliest forms of Christianity. 

The study of Greek had begun at both universities, and English scholars 
were continually travelling to Germany and Italy. 


In 1509 Henry died, and was succeeded by his son Henry VIII, aged 
eighteen, a most splendid young man, of great natural cleverness and 
devoted to the New Learning, but devoted also to every sort of game, 
pleasure and extravagance. For the business of the State he at first cared 
nothing. “Oh, go and talk to my 

Chancellor about that,” he would say. His 

Chancellor was the cunning Thomas Wolsey, 

afterward Cardinal, Archbishop of York and 

Legate (i. e. special agent) of the Pope. Wolsey got all power into his own 
hands and managed things badly. He allowed his master to waste the 
treasures heaped up by Henry 

VII, and, when the King called Parliaments, 

they growled at this extravagance, and refused to vote the huge sums for 
which he asked them. 


He plunged into foreign politics, and made a foolish war with France, 
which at once broke the long peace with Scotland; for James IV 

invaded England with a huge army, which was defeated by Henry’s general, 
the Earl of 

Surrey, at Flodden Field (1513). Wolsey realized that the Church was in 
danger, both from the New Learning and from the growing outcry against 
its riches, and he was most anxious to put off any open attack on it; but as 
for reform he had no plans. 


The storm broke first in Germany, where, 


in 1517, the simple monk, Martin Luther, 

began by attacking some of the more scandalous abuses of the Church, and 
ended, a year or two later, by declaring the Pope to be “Antichrist.” Henry 
VIII professed himself to be deeply shocked at this, wrote a book in defence 
of the Catholic doctrines, and forbade 

Englishmen to read Luther’s books. But these books, and many others upon 
the same side, 

could not be kept out of England, and nothing could prevent eager young 
men from reading them. By the year 1527 there was a small but vigorous 
body of scholars in England who were prepared to attack the teaching of the 
old 

Church as well as its riches. They called themselves 4”Protestants”; their 
enemies called them “heretics.” Their main cry was for th^. 


Bible as the ground of all Christian teaching; 
“away with everything that cannot be found in the Bible.” 


Until 1527 the Government sternly repressed every movement against the 
Pope. Then a purely political event caused it to turn round. 

King Henry wanted to divorce his wife Katharine, a Spanish princess, who 
had been the wife of his brother Arthur. Arthur had died in 1501. 

The Pope had allowed Henry to marry Katharine, although many people 
had doubted whether such a marriage could possibly be lawful. Only one 
child of this marriage, 

Princess Mary, born 1516, had survived, and 

Henry thought, or professed to think, that this was a “judgment of God” on 
him. Also he wanted to marry some one else, the Lady 

Anne Boleyn, one of Queen Katharine’s court ladies. He applied to the 
Pope for a divorce. 

Popes were in the bad habit of doing these little jobs to please kings; but 
Pope Clement 

VII would not do this. King Charles of Spain and Germany, called the 
“Emperor,” was the nephew of Queen Katharine; he was much the most 
powerful monarch in Europe, and Clement dared not offend him. So the 
Pope, and Wolsey for him, shifted and twisted and turned and promised, but 
could not give the King of England his wishes. 


Suddenly, to the surprise of all his courtiers, 


of all England, of all Europe, Henry roared out, 
“Pope! What do I care for the Pope? Call my Parliament!” 


It was the year 1529. The King was thirtyeight years old, and quite 
unknown to his people, except from the rumours of his extravagance. 
Suddenly he appeared before them as their leader and friend, prepared to do 
all, 

and more than all, on which their hearts were set. The nation had hardly 
dared to whisper its desire to curb the Pope and the Church; 

here was a King who shouted it aloud! 


Do not think that I praise Henry VIII. It was a selfish and wicked motive 
that started the idea in his mind. What I say is that, 

once the idea was started, he would have all the Kings of Europe against 
him, and no friend but his own people; and so King and people now became 
one as they had never been before. 


Very few Englishmen were as yet prepared to accept any new sort of 
Church; most of them hated the idea of “heresy.” Henry hated it also, and 
continued to the end of his life to burn a few extreme heretics. King and 
people wished no more than to abolish the power of the Pope in England, to 
strip the Church of its enormous wealth, and yetto remain “good Catholics.” 
Was this possible? History was to prove that it was not; 

once the Pope was pulled down in England a 

“Reformation” of all the Church in England must follow, in spite of any 
effort to prevent it. Henry just managed to stave off this reformation while 
he lived. 


The Parliament of 1529 sat for seven years and when it rose a new England 
had begun. 

How the new laws against the Church were forced through the House of 
Lords no one knows; 

one fears it was by terror and threats, for nearly all the bishops and certainly 
all the abbots would be against them; and of the fortyfive lay peers, a strong 
minority must have hated serious changes. But the House of 

Commons, almost to a man, welcomed these changes; and that House then 
represented the sober country gentlemen and the sober merchants of 
England. 


One by one all the powers of the Pope were shorn away, the power of 
making laws for themselves was taken from the clergy, the Church was 
declared to be independent of any foreign influence, but wholly dependent 
on the Crown. 

Every one was obliged to swear that the King was the “Head of the 
Church.” The new 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, 

pronounced the divorce from Katharine, andmarried his King to Anne 
Boleyn; the Princess 

Mary was set aside, and when Anne’s daughter, 

the Princess Elizabeth, was born, she was declared heir to the throne. All 
the smaller monasteries were dissolved and their lands handed over to the 
Crown; Henry gave most of them to his courtiers and to important country 
gentlemen, and so a new set of nobles, 

newly enriched from Church lands and entirely dependent on the King, 
rapidly came to the front. 


Many of the best men in England were deeply shocked at these changes, 
even some who had been prepared to go a long way in reforming the abuses 
of the Church. But Henry and his savage minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
struck down every one who stood in their path. The Courtenays and Poles, 
descended from Edward IV, were imprisoned, or driven into exile, or had 
their heads cut off. Sir 

Thomas More, once the King’s intimate friend, 

and Bishop Fisher of Rochester, both men of 

European fame for their learning and piety, 

were the most distinguished victims. In the 

North of England, in 1536, a fierce insurrection broke out called the 
“Pilgrimage of Grace”; 

the rebels cried out for the restoration of the monasteries, for in that wild 
country the monks had been the only doctors and their houseshad been open 
to all travellers. The rising was put down with great cruelty, for Henry was 
naturally a cruel man, and he was now drunk with pride and power. 


He had already beheaded his second wife, 
Anne, and married his third, Jane Seymour; 
she bore to him in 1537 a son, afterward 


Edward VI, and died a few days afterward. 

In the last seven years of his life he married three more wives, one of whom 
he divorced, 

another he beheaded, and the third survived him. 


In, 1539 the remaining monasteries, even the greatest, were dissolved and, 
as a result, 
the great abbots ceased to attend Parliament. 

Some of their wealth was used to found schools and professorships at 
Oxford and Cambridge and to create six new bishoprics; but most of it went 
to the nobles and gentlemen. Thus, 
within three years, nearly a quarter of the land of England had got new 
owners. All the great offices of state had been wholly taken away from 
churchmen, and were now in the hands of these new nobles. New 
“Confessions of 
Faith” (declaring what was the true teaching of the Church of England) 
were published; 
first the “Ten Articles,” then the “ Six Articles”; 
the former was a step in the direction of the 
German Protestantism; the latter was very 





neany the old Catholic faith but without the 
Pope; and I must repeat that it was this midway position which, as late as 
Henry’s own death, most people in England preferred. 


But Henry had ordered an English translation of the Bible to be placed in 
every parish church for every one to read, and in 1544 

he allowed the Litany to be said in English; 

this was really the beginning of our beloved 

Prayer Book. And, once lay Englishmen began to read the Bible for 
themselves, they would not long be content to believe in confession to a 
priest or in the miracle of the Mass (both of which were taught in the Six 
Articles). 


Now all these changes were carried through under continued danger from 
abroad, for of course the Pope had declared Henry to be deposed, and called 
on all Catholic princes to go and depose him. Much of the danger was from 
the old alliance of France and Scotland, 

but far more from the power of Spain, Germany, 

and Flanders, now all in the hands of the. 

Emperor, Charles V. Threats of invasion were incessant, but Henry armed 
his people to the teeth, and, at the end of his reign, had a navy of seventy 
ships ready for action. He built castles all round his southern and eastern 
coasts, 

and was always making great guns to put in them. He knew that the few 
remaining de-scendants of Edward III were plotting to upset his throne, 
especially the exiled Reginald Pole, 

a great favourite of the Pope. He had already sliced off the heads of all his 
royal cousins whom he could catch. With the approval of his Parliament, he 
had settled that the crown should go after his death to his son Edward; 

if Edward had no children, to Mary; then, 

if Mary had no children, to Elizabeth; lastly, 

if all three of his children died without direct heirs, it was to go to the heirs 
of his younger sister, Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, not to those of his elder 
sister, Margaret, Queen of Scotland. He hated Scotland as bitterly as 
Edward 

I, and continued the Border wars as fiercely until his death in 1547. 


Thus you will say I have drawn for you the picture of a monster of cruelty 


and selfishness? 
Yes, Henry was just that. But he was also something much more. He was a 
great patriot, 
a great Englishman. He taught Englishmen to rely on themselves and their 
ships; and he taught future English kings to rely on their people. He 
shivered in pieces the foreign yoke that had bound the Church of England 





since 
Saint Augustine had preached in the open air to the early Kings of Kent. 
Great suffering accompanied these great chan nd they were thoroughly 





bad for the moral character 


of the generation which saw them. The new landowners were men who 
thought only of riches, and turned out the tenants of the old monks by the 
score, and by the hundred. A 

swarm of beggars were let loose over the country, beggars to whom the 
monks had given daily doles of bread and beer. Savage laws of whipping 
and forced labour had to be passed to keep these men in order. Moreover, 
since the discovery by the Spaniards of rich gold and silver mines in 
America, money had come into 

Europe in great floods and this had sent up the price of all goods at a fearful 
rate; all trade seemed uncertain; great fortunes might be suddenly made, 


and as suddenly lost. So the strong and the clever (and often the wicked) 
prospered, and the weak and the old-fashioned people were ruined. 


The six years’ reign of the boy Edward VI 

(1547 — 53) only made all this social misery worse. 

Every one had been afraid of Henry VIII; 

no one was afraid of a child of ten, though he was a clever and strong- 
willed child. The result was that the government became a scramble for 
wealth and power among the new nobles, 

the Seymours, Dudleys, Russells, Herberts, 

Greys, and many more who had been enriched with abbey lands. It was the 
fear of losing these lands and the desire of confiscating forthemselves what 
remained of Church property that drove these men, quite against the wishes 
of sober people, to force on a reformation of the teaching of the Church. 
The result in the long run was good, because the Protestant faith did then 
first get a lawful footing in 

England; but the result for the moment was bad, because moderate men 
began to mistrust a Reformation which seemed to be bound up with greed 
for spoil and with contempt for all the past traditions of England. At the 
same time the leaders of the new Protestant 

Church were all men of high character. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Hooper, all bishops of King Edward, all died for their faith in the next 
reign. 


However much we may rightly abuse the greedy nobles, we can never 
wholly regret a reign which first gave us the Prayer Book in 

English and substituted the Communion for the Mass. Cranmer prepared 
two successive 

Prayer Books, the second (1552) somewhat more Protestant than the first of 
1549, and it was the second which, with very slight alterations, became our 
present Prayer Book in the reign of Elizabeth. In Edward’s reign also the 
marriage of priests was allowed, and the laws about burning heretics were 
abolished. 

In his reign too, alas, the beautiful stained-glass windows, st\SB and 


moved from most of our churches, whose walls 
were now covered with whitewash. 


Edward’s first Regent or “Protector” was his mother’s brother, Edward 


Seymour, Duke of 

Somerset; a man of much higher character than most of the nobles, but rash 
and hotheaded, and quite unfit to lead the nation. 

He continued Henry’s vindictive quarrel with 

Scotland, won a great victory at Pinkie, and drove the Scots once more into 
the arms of 

France. Their girl-queen, Mary Stuart, who might have been a bride for our 
boy-king, was sent for safety to France and married to the 

French King’s son. Somerset was soon upset by a much more violent 
person, the ruffian 

John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who pushed on the Reformation at 
greater speed for purely selfish ends, and disgusted all sober men with it. 
He brought in a lot of foreign 

Protestants and gave them places in the 

English Church; he brought in foreign troops to be his bodyguard, bullied 
the Princess 

Mary (who was the natural head of the Catholic party), thrust all the leading 
Catholics into prison, and tossed the remaining Church lands to his fellow 
nobles. 


But Edward, who had always been very delicate, began early in 1553 to 
draw near hisend. Mary’s succession was sure, and, though no one knew 
exactly what line she would take in religious matters, it was certain that she 
would stop the violent progress of the Reformation, and quite certain that 
she would kill 

Northumberland. So the Duke persuaded the dying boy-king, now sixteen, 
to make a will, 

passing over both his sisters, and leaving the crown to his cousin, Lady Jane 
Grey, heiress of the Suffolk line and recently/-married to one of 
Northumberland’s sons. When Ec^ward died in July, Jane was actually 
proclaimed Queen in 

London. 


But not a cheer was raised by the crowd, 

and the whole nation rose as one man for the injured Princess Mary. Within 
nine days Jane was a prisoner in the Tower, where a few months afterward 
she was executed, and Mary rode into London with her sister Elizabeth at 
her side. 


Mary’s reign of five years and four months is the greatest tragedy in our 
history. She was a good woman, passionately attached to the Catholic faith 
and to the memory of her mother. She was learned, clever and of lofty 
courage. But she was a Spaniard at heart and never an Englishwoman. Like 
a Spaniard she was vindictive, and, unfortunately, she had deep wrongs to 
avenge. 


Yet, if Protestantism were to triumph in the long run, something of the 
fearful cruelty she was going to inflict upon it was necessary; 

for moderate men had hitherto mainly seen it as the religion of a gang of 
selfish nobles seeking to divide all the riches of England among themselves. 
Nine tenths of England preferred anything — almost the Pope — to 
Northumberland and his land-grabbing crew. At the least, they wanted a 
return to the state of things at the end of Henry’s reign. “No foreigners,” 
was the cry; “England and English 

Church for the English.” 


But Mary cared little for her countrymen, 

cared only for her Church; she was determined to restore the state of things 
which had existed at the beginning, not at the end, of her father’s reign; to 
restore the Pope and all his works, 

and to do this by making the closest alliance with the Emperor Charles and 
his son Philip, 

whom she determined, against all good advice, 

to marry. In six months she had terrified her people; in two years she had 
completely lost their hearts; in six years she had wrecked forever the 
Catholic faith in the minds of intelligent Englishmen. 


She hurled all the leaders of the Reformed 
Church into prison at once, and set about reestablishing the Catholic 
services everywhere. 


The greedy nobles, one and all, now professed themselves to be good 
Catholics, and them she dared not touch. The one thing they feared was to 
lose their new grants of the abbey lands. 

They knew the Queen was bent upon restoring the monasteries, and the 
laws for burning heretics, which had been abolished in the, 

reign of Edward VI; but she was not able to } 


persuade her Parliaments to do the latter until the end of 1554, and the lands 
she was never able to touch at all. But Reginald Pole, long an exile and now 
a Cardinal, came over as 

“Legate” of the Pope, and in the Pope’s name absolved England from the 
guilt of heresy. 

Mary had already been married to Prince 

Philip of Spain. 


The burnings of the Protestant martyrs began early in 1555, and in less than 
three years nearly three hundred persons were burned at the stake. The 
burnings were nearly all in the south-eastern counties, which shows us that 
Protestantism had got the strongest hold on what were then the richest and 
most intelligent parts of England; the north and west long remained 
Catholic. The four great Protestant bishops, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer and 

Hooper, were among the victims; but three fourths of these victims were — 
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persons in quite humble life. The people 


of those days were well used to look on at all sorts of cruel tortures at 
executions, and were quite unfeeling on the subject; but the high courage 
with which these martyrs met their terrible deaths made an impression that 
has never been forgotten. So it was the reign of “Bloody Mary,” not that of 
Edward VI, 


that was the true birthday of Protestanism in 
England. 


And no great Englishman approved of the burnings; it was only the Spanish 
councillors and the Queen herself who urged them on. 

It was felt to be “a foreigners’ job,” and the hatred for Spain and all its 
works soon came to outweigh the old hatred for France. 


This hatred became much more fierce when 

Philip dragged England into one of his frequent wars with France, and 
when the cunning 

Frenchmen seized the opportunity to make a spring upon Calais (which we 
had held since 

Edward III), and captured it. The loss of 

Calais seemed an indelible shame. All the last two years of Mary’s reign 
revolts were on the point of breaking out. French ships full of English 
Protestant exiles prowled in the Channel and harried Spanish and English 
trade. No heir was born to the throne, though 

Mary, who was slowly dying of dropsy, kept hoping for a baby. Philip 
showed her no loveand little civility. Her reign had been a nightmare of 
terror, and it closed amid loss, ruin, 

pestilence, and famine. 


The Princess Elizabeth, who then came to the throne in November 1558, 
was a very different person to her sister. Her life had been several times in 
great danger during 

Mary’s reign, and the Spanish councillors had often urged Mary to put her 
to death. She was a woman of the most strangely varied character; 
extraordinarily stingy and mean, 

extraordinarily brave and fierce (not cruel); 

passionately fond of her country, and English to the backbone; so jealous 
that she could not bear her courtiers to look at another woman; 

so vain of her beauty that even in old age she covered herself with gorgeous 
dresses and ridiculous jewels; by turns a scold, a flirt, a cheat and a heroine. 
But, somehow or other, she made her people follow, obey, and worship her, 
till at last she became a sort of crowned spirit and guardian angel of the 
whole nation, which felt that it had grown to full manhood and power under 
her protecting care. Men called her “Gloriana.” 


Her position and that of her people was, at her accession, one of great 
danger. England was entirely without allies, and, owing to the bad 
management of the two last reigns, almost 


bankrupt. Catholic Europe and many Catholics in England considered that 
the Queen had no right to the throne, for they had never approved of her 
father’s marriage to Anne 

Boleyn. The true Queen of England, they thought, was Mary Queen of 
Scots. So thought that young and beautiful lady herself, and, in 

Elizabeth’s first year, Mary became Queen of 

France as well. Indeed, the prospect of the union of France, Scotland, and 
England in one hand thoroughly frightened King Philip of 

Spain, and made him for many years more friend than foe to Elizabeth. 


He, therefore, in 1558, implored Elizabeth to keep England Catholic and to 
marry some decent Catholic Prince. But her sister’s reign had killed 
Catholicism in the hearts of all the best and most vigorous of the younger 
men in 

England; she knew this, and so, though she dreaded the extreme Protestants 
and loved the gorgeous services of the old Church, she rightly decided that 
she must reign as a Protestant 

Queen. Yet the difficulties of settling the new 

Church were enormous; she had to make bishops of men who had fled 
abroad to escape death; ‘ 

and many of the most eager Protestants now objected to bishops altogether, 
while many more disliked even the very moderate services of the Prayer 
Book of 1552. Such men were 


the germ of the party soon to be called “Puritans,” and, in later days, 
“Dissenters” or 

“Nonconformists.” Moderation, then, was the 

Queen’s watchword; to build up a Church which should offend as few and 
please as many as possible. Her great adviser for forty years was the wise 
William Cecil, afterward Lord 

Burghley, the most far-seeing and moderate of men. And the Queen and 
Cecil and their 

Parliament had, in five years — say by 1563 — 

built the Church upon such broad foundations that it has remained, with few 


changes, our own “Church of England” until this day. 

Laws were passed in Parliament making Elizabeth “Supreme Governor” of 
this Church, 

making the Prayer Book (very slightly altered from the edition of 1552) the 
only lawful service book, and publishing the present 

“Thirty-nine Articles” as the Confession of 

Faith. Year by year more and more people rallied to this Church, and 
Parliament was able to pass stronger and stronger laws against those who 
refused to conform to it, whether 

Catholics or Puritans. 


All her reign, but especially for the first twenty-eight- years of it, the Queen 
was in constant danger of being murdered by some extreme Catholic agent 
of the Pope. Such men called her “heretic,” “bastard,” “usurper,”and other 
ugly names. There was plot after plot, and the Catholics, perhaps not 
unnaturally, considered the traitors who were executed for these plots to be 
martyrs, not murderers. 

But, as each plot failed, the main result was to drive all moderate Catholics 
into the English 

Church; for most of them, much as they had deplored the “heresy” of their 
Queen, were patriots at heart. 


Elizabeth hated war, partly because she had a shrewd idea that England was 
hardly strong or rich enough to engage in a great foreign war, but still more 
because she simply couldn’t bear to pay her soldiers and sailors. In fact, 

she expected her subjects to fight her battles for her by taking service with 
rebellious Scottish, French or Spanish subjects, while she pretended to be at 
peace with the sovereigns of those countries. But she was often obliged to 
send small and almost secret expeditions to help these rebels. Philip of 
Spain, for instance, was engaged in a long and desperate attempt to 
suppress Protestantism in the 

“Low Countries” (the modern Belgium and 

Holland), and our Queen was constantly sending aid to the Protestants 
there, though never openly till 1585, by which time the “Dutch 

Republic” had been born there, and had become the most valuable ally of 
England. 


It was the same story in France, where a strong 


Protestant party, continually fed by underhand help from England, kept up a 
civil war for thirty years. All this weakened the two great Catholic powers, 
and made Elizabeth stand out more and more as the Champion of European 
Protestantism. 


On the whole, however, her reign is mainly occupied with two long duels, 
that with Mary, 

Queen of Scots, 1560-87, and that with Philip of Spain, which began to be 
severe about 1570 

and lasted till her death. 


The beautiful Mary Stuart returned, a widowed Queen, to Scotland in 1561 
to find that 

Elizabeth had already helped the Scottish nobles to overthrow the French 
power and the Catholic 

Church at one blow. The new Church that was then set up in Scotland was 
called the “Presbyterian” from its government by “presbyters” or elders 
instead of bishops, and was far more violently Protestant than ours. This is 
important to remember because, to those English Puritans who wanted to 
abolish bishops and the Prayer 

Book in our own Church, the example of Scotland was always present. 
Mary was a clever woman, but quite without principles, and far more 
reckless than her English rival. She honestly believed herself to be rightful 
Queen of England, but she found it hard work to keepher own crown, and in 
six years she had lost it. For she was always an object of suspicion to the 
Scottish nobles, both as a Catholic and as a Frenchwoman at heart. She 
married her cousin, Lord Darnley, in 1565, and bore him a son, who 
afterward, as James I, united the two crowns of Britain. Then, in 1587, 
Mary allowed her husband to be murdered and married his murderer, the 
Earl of Bothwell. 

Scotland rose in wrath, deposed and imprisoned her, crowned her baby son, 
and had him brought up as a Protestant King. A year later Mary escaped 
from prison and fled to 

England, demanding aid from her rival 

Elizabeth. 


That clever lady pretended to pity Mary, 
but kept her safe, at first as a sort of guest, 


soon as a prisoner for nineteen dreary years. 

No wonder that Mary soon began to plot against Elizabeth’s life, and to 
implore the aid of every Catholic power in Europe. The one insurrection of 
Elizabeth’s reign, that of the North of England in 1569, was got up in order 
to put Mary on the throne. At last, 

in despair, Elizabeth’s wisest councillors implored her to bring Mary to 
trial; and in 1587, 

the Scottish Queen was tried, condemned and beheaded in Fotheringay 
Castle. 


This was an open challenge on the part of 


England to Catholic Europe. Mary had made a will in which she passed 
over her son, left 

Philip of Spain heir to both her crowns and implored him to avenge her. He 
was ready to do so, for he had long been tired of Elizabeth’s secret aid to 
his rebels, and exasperated at the failure of the plotters to kill the English 
Queen. 

So he prepared to send against us a great fleet, 

known to history as the “Spanish Armada.” 


Now Henry VII and Henry VIII had been the real makers of the English 
navy, for they had been the first kings to build big ships which could sail 
anywhere and fight anybody. And 

Henry VIII had paid very special attention to guns and gunnery. He had also 
been the true father of English merchant shipping, and had encouraged his 
subjects to trade to distant parts of the world. All merchant-ships in those 
days carried guns, for they always had to be ready for a tussle with pirates. 
So, 

though the Spanish fleet was perhaps twice as numerous as the English 
Royal navy, the number of fighting ships that England could put to sea far 
out-numbered those that Spain could send into the Channel. And our men 
were going to fight, not only for Queen and faith, but for home and wives 
and children; 

to fight, too, on their own shores, every tide and shoal cf which was well 
known to them. 


When Spain had discovered America and the Portuguese had found the way 
round the 


Cape of Good Hope to India, each tried to exclude all other nations from 
the seas they had explored, from the lands they had discovered, and from 
the trades they had opened up. And a Pope had had the astounding 
insolence to divide these seas, countries, and trades between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, 

giving the Western World to Spain, the Eastern to Portugal. Englishmen, 
when they abolished the Pope, naturally laughed at this exclusion; 

they meant to take, and did take, English goods to all countries where they 
could find a market for them, and this rough, deep-sea game went on all 
through the reigns of Edward and Mary. 

In the reign of Elizabeth it became the game of 

Englishmen. You can imagine some simple 

English sailor lad, who had perhaps never done more than a few coasting 
voyages from one little port of Devon to another, opening his eyes to the 
wonders of the Tropics as he sails in Francis Drake’s great voyage in the 
Golden 

Hind across the Atlantic, across the Equator, 

south and ever south till the Strait of Magellan opens the door into the 
Pacific; then north again, picking up here and there some rich 

Spanish merchant-ship as a prize; then across through innumerable spice 
islands to the Indian 


Ocean, and so round the Cape of Good Hope and home; home to his own 
wind-swept Channel and the white cliffs by Plymouth. This was in 1580 — 
the first English voyage round the 

World, the third only of such voyages in recorded history; honour to Sir 
Francis Drake! 


With Drake in the Tropics 
South and far south below the Line, 


Our Admiral leads us on, 
Above, undreamed-of planets shine — 


The stars we knew are gone. 
Around, our clustered seamen mark 


The silent deep ablaze 
With fires, through which the far-down shark 


Shoots glimmering on his ways. 


The sultry tropic breezes fail 


That plagued us all day through; 
Like molten silver hangs our sail, 


Our decks are dark with dew. 
Now the rank moon commands the sky, 


Ho! Bid the watch beware 
And rouse all sleeping men that lie 
Unsheltered in her glare. 


How long the time ‘twixt bell and bell! 





How still our lanthorns burn! 


How strange our whispered words that tell 


Of England and return! 
Old towns, old streets, old friends, old loves, 


We name them each to each. 
While the lit face of Heaven removes 
Them farther from our reach. 


Now is the utmost ebb of night 


When mind and body sink, 
And loneliness and gathering fright 


O’erwhelm us, if we think — 
Yet, look, where in his room apart, 


All windows opened wide, 
Our Admiral thrusts away the chart 
And comes to walk outside. 


Kindly, from man to man he goes, 


With comfort, praise, or jest. 
Quick to suspect our childish woes, 


Our terror and unrest. 
It is as though the sun should shine — 


Our midnight fears are gone! 
South and far south below the Line, 
Our Admiral leads us on! 


Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Grenville, Cavendish and a hundred more of 
gallant English merchants and sailors pushed their ships and their trade into 
every corner of Spanish America;and of course the Spaniards hanged many 
of them as pirates and burned others as heretics. 

Remonstrances to the English Queen were of little use, for she was often 


able to reply to 


Philip, “Then why is your Majesty encouraging plots against my life and 


helping my rebels I 
in Ireland?” 


Philip had, in fact, delayed his attack too long; he had no idea how strong 
England had grown in the thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
And though he was now King of Portugal as well as Spain, and master of 
all the gold mines I 
of America, he was as stingy as Elizabeth. I 
Even in this critical year, 1588, his “Armada5’ 
was not nearly big enough to win, and it was I 
very badly equipped as a fighting force; his ships did not carry enough 
gunpowder, and most of their provisions were rotten. Still, 
the terror was great in many English hearts as the Spaniards swept up 
channel in the last half of July. For one long, hot week our light and swift 
sailing ships hung round their flanks, 
knocking their spars to pieces at long range, 
almost without the loss of a single English life or gun. The object of the 
Spaniards was to avoid fighting until they came off the Dutch coast, for 
there was a large Spanish army col- ! 
lected in the River Scheldt, under the great I 





the mouth of the Thames. But before the 
Spaniards reached the Straits of Dover their fleet had been half crippled by 


the English guns; and, when they were off Calais, a lot of boats smeared 
with pitch and full of gunpowder were set on fire and set adrift among 
them. 

This so terrified the Spanish Admiral that he put his whole fleet about and 
fled into the 

North Sea. Then great gales arose and drove them northward and ever 
northward. Many were wrecked, the remainder lumbered round 

Scotland and southward again round Ireland; 

perhaps half or one third, and these, mostly mere hulks, arrived at length in 
the harbours of Spain; the winds and waves and rocks had finished what the 
English guns had begun: 


Long, long in vain the waiting mothers kneel 

In the white palaces of far Castile. 

Weep, wide brown eyes that watch along the shore, 
Your dark-haired lovers shall return no more; 

Only it may be, on the rising tide, 

The shattered hull of one proud bark may glide, 

To moor at even on a smooth bay’s breast, 


Where the South mountains lean toward the 
West,A wraith of battle with her broken spars, 


Between the water’s shimmer and the stars. 


Our country, and, with her, the great cause of freedom and Protestantism, 
were saved. 

Spain was now known to be mainly a bugbear to frighten children, and 
England and Elizabeth ruled the waves. 


The great Queen lived for fifteen years after her victory, and her enemy, 
Philip, lived for ten. She never realized how complete that victory had been; 
when her best councillors and her bravest sailors urged her to follow it up 
and blow the Spanish once and for all out of the seas, she utterly refused. 
She allowed occasional raids on the Spanish coasts and colonies, 

and one of these took the city and burned the great dockyard of Cadiz; but 
pay for a big war she would not; though, in a big war, swift victory was 
all’but certain, and would have produced a lasting peace. Her last years 
were very lonely; she had never married; the great men who had helped her 
to make England a first-rate power, Burghley, Walsingham, Drake, 


Grenville, had died before her. The rising generation was all looking toward 
her successor, 

and that could only be King James of Scotland, 

whom she cordially hated, and whom she knewto be incapable of 
continuing her work. The 

Church of England, which she had nursed, was indeed safe; but the Puritan 
party within it was growing, and was strong even in Parliament. All this 
foretold that seventeenth-century England would have plenty of troubles to 
face, though no such dangers from foreign foes and religious strife as had 
threatened it during the seventy years of Elizabeth’s life and the forty-five 
of her reign. She died at Richmond in the seventieth year of her age in 
1603. 


“Together” 
When Horse and Rider each can trust the 


other everywhere. 
It takes a fence and more than a fence to pound 


that happy pair; 
For the one will do what the other demands, 


although he is beaten and blown, 
And when it is done, they can live through a run that neither could face 
alone. 


When Crew and Captain understand each other 


to the core, 
It takes a gale and more than a gale to put 


their ship ashore; 
For the one will do what the other commands, 
although they are chilled to the bone, 


And both together can live through weather that neither could face alone. 
When King and People understand each other 


past a doubt, 
It takes a foe and more than a foe to knock that 


country out; 
For the one will do what the other one asks as 


soon as the need is known, 
And hand in hand they can make a stand which neither could make alone! 


This wisdom had Elizabeth and all her subjects too, 
For she was theirs and they were hers as well 


the Spaniard knew; 
For when his grim Armada came to conquer 


the Nation and Throne, 
Why, back to back they met an attack that neither could face alone! 


It is not wealth nor talk nor trade nor schools 


nor even the Vote, 
Will save your land when the enemy’s hand is 


tightening round your throat. 
But a King and a People who thoroughly trust 


each other in all that is done 
Can sleep on their bed without any dread — 
for the world will leave ‘em alone! 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EARLY STUARTS AND THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR, 1603-60 


Henry VIII and Elizabeth had given England unity and patriotism. Would 
the next race of kings, the Stuarts, be able to maintain unity? 

That was the question which every one was asking while King James I was 
slowly riding from Scotland to London in 1603. James, of whom you may 
read the character in Sir Walter 

Scott’s beautiful story, “The Fortunes of Nigel,” 

was already thirty-five, “an old King,” he said; 

and he had had a miserable time in Scotland between the turbulent nobles 
and the Presby’terian ministers who were always preaching at him. And he 
had been very poor. He knew England to be rich, and thought he was going 
to be a rich and great King. He was a firm and very learned Protestant, a 
kindly man, 

though irritable and conceited. He saw a great deal farther than most of his 
subjects saw, but he never understood the temper of the English people; and 
above all he did not know, as the 


Tudors had known, when he had “come to the place called Stop.” You 
might describe him as 


The child of Mary Queen of Scots, 
A shifty mother’s shiftless son, 


Bred up among intrigues and plots 
Learned in all things, wise in none! 


Ungainly, babbling, wasteful, weak, 
Shrewd, clever, cowardly, pedantic, 


The sight of steel would blanch his cheek, 
The smell of baccy drive him frantic. 


He was the author of his line — 

He wrote that witches should be burnt; 
He wrote that monarchs were divine, 
And left a son who proved they weren’t! 


Now the temper of the English people was going to be a very serious 
matter. They were fully “grown up,” and fully aware that they were grown 
up; and they did not want to be 

“in leading strings” any longer. Even the great Elizabeth, in her last years, 
had galled this proud temper a good deal. She had scolded her Parliaments 
and done high-handed things against the law. But she had served and 
guided her people faithfully, and they knew it and made allowances 
accordingly. 


James I and his son Charles I, never thought of themselves as “servants” of 





their people. 


They wanted to rule as the Tudors had ruled, 

though the need for the guidance and the leading strings had passed away. 
They were not 

“tyrants” or cruel men or extortioners, but they irritated the nation until they 
provoked rebellion and civil war. And so they broke the unity of King and 
People, which was hardly restored again before the reign of Victoria the 


Great. 


The main thing to remember about them is that they quarrelled continually 
with their 

Parliaments, with the House of Lords almost as much as with the House of 
Commons; and nearly all their quarrels were over religion or money. The 
House of Commons took the lead in the quarrels, because it was the most 
powerful body of gentlemen in the country. 

The Tudors had flattered and strengthened it enormously, and added very 
largely to its numbers; for they had been rather afraid of the 

House of Lords. The Stuarts added more than a hundred members to the 
House of Lords in the hope of getting its support against the 

Commons, but without much success. 


First then, for the quarrels about religion. 

England was growing more Puritan every day. 

Men saw that the Church of Rome had “set its house in order” since the 
Reformation, and so was regaining its ground everywhere. Itwas catching 
hold of kings and courtiers, even in lands that had been soundly Protestant 
fifty years before. Spain backed it up with sword and gun; and Spain, 
though the old men who had beaten the Armada might laugh at her, still 
seemed to be a gigantic power. James 

I was bent on keeping peace with Spain and wished his son to marry a 
Spanish princess. 

This, said the Puritans, would simply bring back the Pope and Popery to 
England. Once some wicked and hot-headed Catholics made a plot to blow 
up the King and both Houses of 

Parliament with gunpowder (1605). I think you have all heard of Guy 
Fawkes and the 

“Fifth of November,” but perhaps, when we see his absurd figure carried 
about in the streets, 

we are apt to forget that, on that day in the year 1605, he was actually found 
in a cellar under the Houses of Parliament, watching a lot of barrels of 
gunpowder to which he was going to set light the next morning when 
Parliament should have met. The King and the Prince of 

Wales, and all the Bishops, Lords and Commons would have met a horrible 
death, and the friends of Fawkes would then have seized the 

Government on behalf of the Catholics. No wonder Protestants hated and 


feared a religion in whose name such things could be planned. 

The Puritans also said that the English Churchwas getting too much like the 
Catholic Church; 

or becoming, as we should say now, too “High 

Church.” The bishops were too powerful, the services too splendid, even 
the teaching was growing Catholic again. So these Puritans began to cry 
out, first for a limit to the power of the bishops, then for their abolition, and 
finally for the abolition of the Prayer Book. But, 

when it came to that cry, England was by no means united, and at last was 
divided on the religious question into two camps of nearly equal strength, 
who were obliged to fight it out in a bloody civil war. 


On the second question, the quarrels about money, which we can call the 
“civil” as opposed to the religious causes of quarrel, there was no real 
division of opinions. No one of any importance in England wanted the King 
to be able to take taxes at his pleasure, nor to keep people in prison without 
bringing them to trial, nor to make war or peace without consulting his 
Parliament. The Tudors had done many of these things, but, on the whole, 
with the approval of the whole nation and for its good. The people they kept 
in prison without trial were usually foreign spies or traitors, who were 
threatening the very existence of England as a nation. James and Charles, 
however, sent members of Parliament to prison for speechesmade in 
Parliament against the “tyranny” 

of the bishops, against taxes, against unpatriotic alliances with Spain. They 
took, at the 

English ports, Customs’ duties on goods without consent of Parliament. 
They did indeed maintain a fine Navy, and they certainly built splendid 
ships, but they did nothing with them. 

Their sailors were itching to cut Spanish and 

Popish throats far away in America, and Portuguese throats far away in 
India; but the fleet was kept hanging about in the Channel, while the flag 
was insulted by Frenchmen, by Spaniards, and even by our old friends, the 
Protestant Dutch. So at last men were unwilling to serve in such a Navy; 
and had to be “impressed,” that is, compelled to serve. And when King 
Charles, in 1635-6-7, asked for a tax called “Ship-money,” to maintain the 
Navy, 

men began to say “No, 
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not without consent of Parliament,” and so on. 


It was the same story with the Army, or rather with the old “militia” of 
“every man armed in his county,” which did duty for an 

Army. The Tudors had not been very successful in their efforts to make this 
force a real one. 

Men hated the service and shirked it when they could; they talked nonsense 
about “England not wanting an Army when she had got such a fine Navy.” 
You will often hear the same sortof nonsense talked nowadays; don’t 
believe it! 

King James, toward the end of his reign, had a fine opportunity of showing 
that England could bite by land as well as by sea; for a frightful war broke 
out in Germany between Catholics and Protestants, which was to last for 
thirty years; and all good Protestants in England and 

Scotland were eager to go and help their brothers in Germany. But James 
couldn’t make his mind up: he talked big and sent messengers flying about 
to the Kings of Europe, but act he would not; and so nothing was done 
except that a great many volunteers went, both from 

England and Scotland, and learned soldiering to some purpose, as James’s 
son, King Charles 

I, was to find out one day. Till that day there was no real Army in England, 
although Charles, 

when he came to the throne, tried to establish a general right of 
“impressing” soldiers, and quarrelled with his Parliaments at once about it. 
Lastly, James dismissed all his Parliaments in anger, and used rude 
language in doing so. 

When he died in 1625, nearly all the seeds of the future civil war had been 
sowed. 


Charles I, the “Martyr King,” was a very different man from his father; he 
was shy, 

proud, cold, ignorant of the world, obstinate and mistrustful. He did not 
mean to lie, but he hardly ever told the whole truth; and soneither his 
enemies nor his friends could trust him. James would have liked to be good 
friends with his people, and was at bottom what we call “a good fellow,” 
with a strong sense of fun. Charles never made a joke in his life, and did not 
care twopence for public opinion, or for being friends with any one except 
his bishops. His wife, moreover, was a 

Catholic and a Frenchwoman and cared nothing for England. Though a firm 
Protestant, 


Charles was much more “High Church” than 

James, and wanted to give the bishops more power. He did once interfere 
(1627) on behalf of the French Protestants who were (rather mildly) ill 
treated at that time by their Kings, 

but he made a complete mess of the task. That was at the beginning of his 
reign, and, as in his first four years he quarrelled openly with his first three 
Parliaments, he could hardly get money enough to help him to live and 
govern 

England, and none to defend the honour of 

England abroad. Then for eleven years, 

1629-40, he called no Parliament at all. This was the longest interval 
without a Parliament since the reign of Henry III, and to all Englishmen, 
whose tempers were now boiling over, it seemed intolerable. 


During this period Charles took the Customs’ 

duties at the ports, though Parliament hadnever granted them to him, and 
they proved to be his main source of income, for, of course, 

the long peace since 1605 had greatly increased 

English trade, not only with all European countries (especially Turkey, 
Russia, Portugal and 

Spain), but also, in spite of Spanish jealousy, 

with Spanish America, the West and East 

Indies, and the Colonies which were now beginning to be founded in North 
America (as I 

will tell you later on in Chapter IX). Our44 East 

India Company,” which began to build for us our 

Indian Empire of to-day, had been founded at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 


Beside the “Customs,” there were lots of other little sources of income, 
many of them quite against the law, and altogether Charles had a revenue of 
about a million pounds a year, which certainly enabled him to live as long 
as he could keep the peace. Perhaps he might never have called a 
Parliament again if he had not quarrelled about religion with his subjects in 
Scotland. His Archbishop of Canterbury was 

William Laud, an honourable but narrowminded man, who set himself to 
weed out the 

Puritan party in the Church of England, and to make every one conform to 
the services of the 


Prayer Book. All Puritan England was already growling deeply at this, 
when it occurred to Laud to try to enforce the same services andceremonies 
on Presbyterian Scotland. Some steps in this direction had been begun by 
King 

James, but had met with very little success; 

there were, however, already some sort of restored bishops in Scotland, 
though they had no power. Suddenly, in 1637, Charles resolved to force 
upon Scotland the whole of the Prayer 

Book, as a first step toward making the Church quite uniform in the two 
kingdoms. 


Scotland, poor, proud, and intensely patriotic, 

had for long felt sore and neglected since its native kings had gone from 
Edinburgh to London. At this “English” insult it simply rose and slammed 
the door in the faces of the 

King and his Archbishop. A “Covenant” was signed in Edinburgh and all 
over Scotland, 

which bound all men by the most solemn oath to maintain the Presbyterian 
Church and to root out bishops and all their works; the Covenanters flatly 
refused all compromise, and 

Charles, if he were to remain a king at all in 

Scotland, would have to fight. It would be no easy task; for neither Edward 
I nor Henry 

VIII at the head of a united England had been successful against the Scots. 
And Charles and 

Laud were almost the only people in England who did not think the Scots 
were right to resist! 

The Scots got together a much better army than Charles could get, and 
faced him sturdily; 


the first “Bishops’ War,” as the Puritans called it, was a dead failure. “Call 
your Parliament, 
Sir,” was the only advice his councillors could give the King. 


Charles gave way, and, in April, 1640, called a Parliament which, as he 
dismissed it in a few days, had the nickname of “The Short Parliament.” 
For, instead of giving him cash to crush Scotland with, it began to pour out 
a torrent of the grievances of the past eleven years, nay, of the past thirty- 


seven years; 
grievances about taxes, customs, ship-money; 

about bishops, popery in high places, judges who twisted the law to please 
the King, and so forth. After one more effort at war with 

Scotland in the summer, during which the Scots simply walked into 
England as far as Durham and sat down there, the King had to own himself 
beaten, and to call, on November 3, 1640, 

a Parliament that was to be anything but short. 

History knows it as “The Long Parliament.” 


The leaders of this body were no revolutionists or “radicals.” Nearly all 
were great lawyers or country gentlemen of old families and rich estates: 
Hampden, Pym, Holies, 

Vane, Cromwell, Hyde, Falkland, were the leaders in the Commons; Essex, 
Warwick, 

Bedford, Broke, and Saye in the Lords. The great merchants of the City of 
London, whichwas already perhaps the greatest place of trade in the world, 
were on the same side. 


No one had the least intention of upsetting the throne of King Charles. But 
in civil matters all were agreed in wishing to purify the Law Courts and to 
restore the “ancient constitution,” by which they meant the control of 
Parliament over the Crown, as it had existed before the Wars of the Roses. 
The “strong government” of the Tudors, they said, had been necessary at 
the time; it was no longer necessary. The King of England ought to be a 
“limited monarch,” not an “absolute monarch,” 

and Charles must be made to realize the fact. 


So, in about nine months, the whole fabric of the civil government was 
thoroughly overhauled. The King’s one honourable and clever minister, the 
Earl of Strafford, was sent to the 

Tower and at length beheaded. Archbishop 

Laud was sent to the Tower. The judges who had twisted the law to please 
the King were removed, and provision was made against their twisting it in 
the future. Several new law courts, which had grown up in Tudor times, 
were taken away: the power of levying any taxes without full consent of 
Parliament was taken away; and it was decided that henceforward 
Parliament should meet at least every three years. 


All this was done with the most thundering applause of the nation, from 
Tweed to Tamar, 

from Kent to Cumberland; for, as I have said, 

all men were agreed as to the “civil” causes of complaint against their King. 
But it was another story when questions relating to religion were touched. 
Only one half of England was Puritan or wished to abolish bishops or 
Prayer Book. Three fourths of the House of 

Lords and nearly half the House of Commons were against making any 
such change; and this at once began to give the King “a party” in the State. 
He meant to use that party not only to save the Church, but also, if possible, 
to restore his own “strong government” in civil matters. So things stood in 
the autumn of 1641; and two events then hurried on the civil war, the 
King’s visit to Scotland, and a rebellion in Ireland. 


Our Parliament men easily guessed that the 

King’s visit to Scotland was made in order to see whether, if he had to fight 
his Parliament, 

the Scots would help him. For he gave the 

Scots everything that they asked, and showered honours on their leaders; in 
fact, he appealed to their old jealousy of England. Still he got little or no 
promise of help there. 


To understand the other thing, the Irish rebellion, we must go back a long 
way. No 


English sovereign had seriously tried to govern 
Ireland before the Tudors. The kings had often made grants of Irish land to 
Englishmen, 
who had then gone over there and had, in a few years, become wilder than 
the Irish themselves. 
There was some shadow of English government in Leinster, with a “Lord 
Deputy” as Governor, 
and a sort of Irish Parliament; but,in the fifteenth century, the English 
territory had shrunk to a very narrow district round Dublin called 
“the Pale.” Outside the Pale, it was all broken heads and stolen cows, as it 
had been for a thousand years. But Henry VIII had taken the task of 
government in hand, and had tried to turn the wild Irish chiefs into decent 
English landowners, who should really come to 


Parliament, help the judges in keeping order, 
and cultivate their lands properly. He had dissolved the Irish monasteries as 
he had dissolved the English, and had given their lands to these chiefs. He 
put down rebellious earls with a very strong hand, and quite successfully. 
He had taken the title of “King” of Ireland. 
The “Reformation” had been started in Ireland under Edward VI, but there 
had been little 
Reformation for Mary to suppress, and no 
“heretics” were burned there. Certainly, until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Ireland had shown little affection for Pope or Catholic 
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aith. But rebellion in some shape remained the one 
thing that Irish chiefs loved, and it occurred to some of them, especially to 
one 
Shan O’Neill, early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
that a rebellion in the name of religion would be a much more successful 


affair than without that name: “England is now Protestant; 
therefore let Ireland rise for the Pope,” was 
Shan’s idea. Philip of Spain saw a splendid chance (for the Pope and 
himself) of injuring 
Elizabeth by sending aid to Irish-Catholic rebellions; and, from 1570 at 
least, he continued to do so either secretly or openly until his death. The 
idea “caught on,” as we should say, with the whole Irish nation, and every 
one went about shouting “Pope aboo,” “Spain aboo,” and “O’ Neil (or 
Desmond, or some other wild earl) aboo.” Thus England, when she tried to 
keep order, always appeared to be “persecuting” Catholics in Ireland. But 
Elizabeth could not face the frightful cost of keeping order there until the 
last two years of her reign, when she went to work in earnest and with some 
success. Usually she had preferred to plant “colonies” of Englishmen upon 
some Irish districts which had been confiscated after a rebellion. So 
Munster was “planted,” 
1583; so Ulster was planted with Scottish landowners, tradesmen and 
artisans by James I. 


These last were mostly Presbyterians, and made vigorous and successful 
colonists. But, of course, the Irish landowners, who had rebelled and been 
turned out, always hoped to recover their land. And the rebellion of 1641 
was prompted either by this hope, or by the fear of fresh confiscation. 


But to the Puritans in the English Parliament it seemed to be simply a 
rebellion of the 

“wicked Papists,” “probably got up by the 

King,” they said, “certainly by the Queen, 

in order to give excuse for raising an army to use against the English 
Parliament.” And, 

with this fear in their heads, the leaders of 

Parliament were now driven to take steps far beyond any they had intended 
a year before. 

First they brought forward laws for the utter abolition of bishops and all 
their works; and then laws to transfer the command of the army or militia 
from the Crown to Parliament. 
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This last was revolution pure and simple. 
No king could agree to this, and so Charles began to set about preparations 
for war. Large numbers of Members of Parliament came to join him from 


both houses; but those that remained at Westminster were of course all the 
more determined to fight. 
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The words “rebellion,” “treason,” “traitor” 
are very ugly words; and traitors in those days 


CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS 181 


were put to a very ugly death. So, many moderate men, who had hated 
Charles’s unlawful government, and applauded all the work of this 
Parliament during its first nine months, 

now threw in their lot with the Crown. So did many men who cared nothing 
for bishops; 

Charles was their King, and his flag was flying in the field. There were 
many men, too, who hated the long sermons and the gloomy nature of the 
Puritans; for the Puritans objected to country sports, may-poles, dancing, 
and to lots of innocent amusements. These “Cavaliers” called the 
Parliament men “Roundheads,” “crop-eared rogues,” and so on; they gave 
the King an excellent force of cavalry, 

in which arm the Parliament was at first weak. The King’s foot-soldiers 
were mostly 

Cornishmen or Welshmen, good fellows to fight, too. 


But the Parliament had the richer districts of the kingdom, the South and 
East; London was in its grip; it had the most of the fleet; 

and much the fuller purse. It is a great mistake to imagine that the war was 
one of gentlemen against merchants and traders. Nearly half the country 
gentlemen of England were 

Puritans, and at first all the leaders on both sides were drawn from the 
upper classes; later on there were one or two instances, on each side,where 
men of lesser birth rose to high commands in the armies. 


The equipment of each force was much the same; the infantry carried either 
long clumsy muskets which could shoot about 300 yards at extreme range, 
or “pikes,” which were straight two-edged knives fastened on to long poles. 
Each side cast a few light field-guns, 

which did little damage; but later on the Parliament cast some heavy siege- 
guns which really finished the war. Each side had soldiers who had fought 
in the German wars. Prince Rupert, Sir Jacob Astley, Sir Ralph Hopton for 


the King; Lord Essex, Lord Manchester, Sir 

William Waller, Sir Thomas Fairfax for the 

Parliament. The King had perhaps this advantage: when the war began no 
one had yet dreamed of deposing him, much less of killing him. “Whatever 
we do, he will still be the King and his sons after him,” was the idea in the 
minds even of the staunchest of his enemies. So at first Parliament was 
“afraid of beating the King too much.” But Charles had no need to be afraid 
of beating his rebels too much. 


Once battle was joined, each side displayed the greatest gallantry, chivalry 
and mercy. 

No war was ever fought with so much bloodshed in battle and so little 
cruelty after battle. 


Except where actual fighting or a siege was going on, civil life was not 
interrupted. Down to the end of 1643 the advantage was on the whole with 
the King. Then both men and money began to fail him, and an 
incomparable leader came to the front for the Parliament in the person of 
Oliver Cromwell, who was to finish the war and die, ten years later, 
something very like King of Great Britain. 

With what feelings the men in either army must have looked upon each 
other before the first great battle! 

Naked and gray the Cotswolds stand 


Beneath the autumn sun, 
And the stubble fields on either hand 


Where Stour and Avon run, 
There is no change in the patient land 
That has bred us every one. 


She should have passed in cloud and fire 


And saved us from this sin 
Of war — red war — ‘twixt child and sire, 


Household and kith and kin, 
In the heart of a sleepy Midland shire, 
With the harvest scarcely in. 


But there is no change as we meet at last 
On the brow-head or the plain, 


And the raw astonished ranks stand fast 


To slay or to be slain 
By the men they knew in the kindly past 
That shall never come again — 


By the men they met at dance or chase, 


In the tavern or the hall, 
At the justice-bench and the market-place, 


At the cudgel-play or brawl, 
Of their own blood and speech and race, 
Comrades or neighbours all! 


More bitter than death this day must prove 


Whichever way it go, 
For the brothers of the maids we love 


Make ready to lay low 
Their sisters’ sweethearts, as we move 
Against our dearest foe. 


Thank Heaven! At last the trumpets peal 


Before our strength gives way. 
For King or for the Commonweal — 


No matter which they say, 
The first dry rattle of new-drawn steel 
Changes the world to-day! 


The King very nearly got into London, after a fierce drawn battle at 
Edgehill in Warwickshire, in the autumn of 1642; but the Londoners 
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turned out in such force for the defence of the city, and looked so grim, that 
Charles dared not fight his way in. He fell back on Oxford, 

and fixed his headquarters there; it was an excellent centre; he meant to 
move one army up from Yorkshire, another from Cornwall, 

and a third from Oxford, and so to crush Parliament between three fires. All 
1643 he strove for this, and his generals won victories both in the north and 
west. But then John 

Pym, the statesman who took the lead in Parliament, called in the aid of the 
Scots. The 

Scots agreed to come, but demanded that their “Covenant,” to enforce the 
Presbyterian 

Church on all three kingdoms, should be the price of their coming. In 1644 
they came and helped to rout the King’s best army at Marston 

Moor, near York. 


The real victor in that battle was, however, 

Oliver Cromwell, a Huntingdonshire squire, 

forty-three years of age, who had never seen a shot fired until he began to 
raise the sturdy 

Puritan farmers of the Eastern Counties for the Parliament. He trained them 


and led them till they became the “Ironsides,” the finest cavalry in the 
world. Look well at them, and think of them; for they are the direct 
forerunners of the cavalry regiments of our present gallant little army. 
Cromwell was no narrow-minded Puritan, and for forms of Church 
government he cared not a straw. But he held that 

God spoke to each individual man’s soul and pointed out his path for him. 
He thought that all forms were just so many fetters on men’s souls, and that 
all churches, especially the 

Roman and English, had laid on such fetters. 

And he had been a strong opponent of the King in civil matters also. 
Moreover, he saw, as no one else saw, that “half-measures” would never 
finish the war. “If I met the King in the field, I would pistol him,” he said. 


In 1645 a new Parliamentary army, better paid and better armed and more 
in earnest, 
was raised under Fairfax and Cromwell, and it won, within three months, 
the great victory of 
Naseby, which practically brought the Royalist cause to an end. A few 
gallant Highlanders under Montrose made a diversion for the King in 
Scotland, but Montrose too was beaten before the year was over. Charles 
had already called into England all the soldiers whom he had sent to put 
down the Irish rebels, and he tried to get the help of these same rebels 
themselves. 
This, as you can imagine, did not make his cause more popular with his 
English Protestant subjects. He was in fact a very bad leader of a very good 
cause. Early in 1646 the King fled to the Scottish army and Oxford surren- 





dered. The Scots, after trying to induce him to take the oath of the 
Covenant, sold him for 

£400,000 to the English Parliament as a prisoner and went back home. The 
Parliament spent the years 1647 and 1648 in trying to make some sort of 
treaty with Charles so that the government of the country might continue 
under a king; Charles argued each point, 

and was ready to promise, now this, now that, 

but never anything sincerely. All the time he was trying to get help from 
France, or from 

Scotland, or from Ireland 


Meanwhile the Parliamentary leaders had to try to fulfil their treaty with the 
Scots. They could abolish bishops, sell all the lands of the 

Church of England, turn out all the Royalist parsons, and forbid the use of 
the Prayer Book; 

but they found it almost impossible to establish a Presbyterian Church in 
England. In reality few Englishmen wanted this. Even those who had most 
wanted to pull down bishops began to see that “ministers and elders” might 
try to force men’s consciences quite as much as bishops had done. No one 


felt this more than Cromwell; and, what Cromwell thought, 

his Army, which had finished the war, thought also. This Army began to 
growl against its masters the Parliament. It also began to growl for the 
punishment of “Charles Stuart,that man of blood.” When Charles did at last 
persuade the Scots, who were by this time very cross with the Parliament, 
to come in again on his behalf, this growl became an open cry; the Army 
duly went and smashed the Scots at Preston, and then came back to 

London resolved on the King’s death. 


Cromwell hesitated long; he was a merciful man, and he saw what a terrible 
thing he had to do — to kill a King! But he believed that the Lord guided 
his mind, and that there could be no peace while Charles lived. Parliament 
was utterly horrified at this suggestion, 

but it was at the mercy of the Army which it had created. Cromwell turned 
out over a hundred of its most moderate members and terrified the 
remainder. A sham court of justice was established to try and to condemn 
the King. Charles, of course, refused to acknowledge that any court had any 
power to try him; and he met his death on January 30, 1649, 

with perfect serenity and courage. The very men who did the deed were 
terrified at what they were doing. 


Charles was a martyr, a martyr for the English Church and its government 
by bishops, 

a martyr for our beautiful and dear Prayer 

Book. But the fact that he was a martyr did not make him a good king or a 
good man. 


Yet, though Charles had often overridden the law, and, if he had got back to 
power, would have done so again, what had the Army and the dregs of the 
Long Parliament to put in his place? They confiscated and sold to new 
owners much of the land of those who had fought for the King. They set up 
a sort of 

Republic which they called “The Commonwealth,” with a Council of State, 
and a single 

House of Parliament, in fact the “Rump” 

of the Long Parliament, as witty cavaliers called it. They abolished the 
House of Lords the day after they had murdered the King. In reality they 
had abolished Law, Order, and the old natural Constitution; and all their 


efforts for the next eleven years to put anything artificial in its place were 
hopeless failures. 

The one real fact left in England was the Army; 

this meant the rule of the Sword, the worst ; 

of all conceivable tyrannies, however good the men may be who wield that 
Sword. 


They were good men who wielded it. Cromwell was a man of the most 
lofty character, 

and so were many of his associates. They were also great patriots and great 
Englishmen. But nineteen twentieths of Englishmen hated the whole thing 
heart and soul, looked upon Charles 

Ps death as an abominable murder, and only prayed for Charles II to come 
and avenge it. 


That young man, now nineteen years old, 

had fled to the Continent. The Scots invited him to Scotland, made him take 
the Covenant 

(which he hated), and prepared to fight for him. 

But Cromwell and his Ironsides, after going across and stamping out the 
Irish rebellion with a great deal of cruelty, made short work of one 

Scottish army at Dunbar in 1650, and of another, which had invaded 
England, at Worcester in 1651. The young King fought most gallantly at the 
latter battle, and had a series of hair-breadth escapes before he regained the 
Continent; you have often heard, perhaps, of how he spent a day in hiding 
in the upper branches of a great oak tree in Shropshire — 


While far below the Roundhead rode 
And hummed a surly hymn. 


That is why people wear oak ‘eaves on May 
29, and why so many public houses still bear the sign of the “Royal Oak.” 


Yet, if civil war was over, there was no civil peace in Britain; and in 1653 
Cromwell was obliged to turn out the “Rump” of the Long 

Parliament and to take on himself the government of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland as 


“Protector,” a title which pleased his old friends little more than it pleased 
his old enemies. 


He made experiment aiSr experiment in forms of government; tried 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, some sort of sham Parliament; 
once he even tried to create a sort of sham House of Lords. But all these 
things were only thin disguises for the rule of the 

Sword and the Army. He was much pressed to take the title of king and to 
restore the old 

Constitution, but from this he shrank. Except to Papists and to the beaten 
Church of England he was not intolerant; he believed in letting men’s 
consciences be free, and he strove to make people righteous and God- 
fearing. All that, however, was a dismal failure; it only disgusted all 
moderate people with the whole 

Puritan creed. 


Yet, in Oliver’s five years of rule, he accomplished what the Stuarts had not 
done in fortyfive. Not only had he subdued Scotland and 

Ireland, but he even made them send thirty members apiece to a sort of 
united Parliament in England. And far more than this: he made the name of 
England once more dreaded and honoured abroad as it had not been since 
the death of Elizabeth. He wrung from the Dutch a heavy payment for some 
wrongs they had done our traders in the Far East; he won for us a share in 
that Far-Eastern trade. He fell upon the Spaniards in the true style of 
Drakeand Raleigh; he took their great plate fleet; 

he tore Jamaica from them; he sent his Ironsides to France to aid France 
against Spain; 

they were the first great English army seen abroad since the fifteenth 
century, and where they fought they swept all before them. He took up the 
great cause of Protestantism all over Europe When he died in 1658 England 
was again the first naval power and almost the first military power in the 
world. 


But when his son Richard (“lazy Dick” or 

“tumbledown Dick,” as people called him) 

succeeded him as Protector, the whole unnatural arrangement crumbled 
away at once, because it did not suit the spirit of the English people. 

There were eighteen months of anarchy; now some soldier, now the 


restored “Rump,” held power. At last, in January, 1660, General 
Monck, an old soldier of Cromwell’s, who had the command in Scotland, 
made up his mind to restore the exiled King, Charles II. 


And on his thirtieth birthday, the 29th of 

May, 1660, that clever and unprincipled young gentleman rode into London 
amid the tears and shouts of a people gone mad with joy. 

The reign of the Sword was over, the reign of the Law had begun. 
Unfortunately this reign of the Sword left on men’s minds an unreasonable 
hatred and fear, not only of this Puritanarmy, but of all armies and that 
hatred and fear have too often paralyzed the armo Eng and, 

and is not wholly dead to-day. It has prevented men from seeing that to 
serve King and country in the Army is the second best profession for 
Englishmen of all classes; to serve in the Navy, 


suppose all admit, is the best. Charles 

prudently kept up a few of the regiments of Cromwell’s old army, and 
even increased it a little during his reign. But he had often hard work to pay 
it, for his Parliaments were always jealous of a power that they knew had 
been their master once and might be so again. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FALL OF THE STUARTS AND THE 
REVOLUTION, 1660-1688 


The lessons of the “Great Rebellion” were by no means thrown away upon 
Charles II. 

No king after 1660 ever attempted to raise a penny without consent of 
Parliament. Once, 

but only once, at the end of his reign, Charles let four years go by without 
calling a Parliament. Once, but only for a moment, an unlawful court of 
justice was created by James 

II; and there were hardly any other attempts at “strong government” of the 
Tudor type. 

There were plenty of quarrels to come between kings and parliaments, but 
these were nearly always about religion or foreign wars. 


As far as possible everything was restored in Great Britain and Ireland as it 
had existed just before the Civil War. The two houses of 

Parliament, with all their old power, were restored. The Church of England, 
with Prayer 

Book and bishops, was restored as in 1640. 

It had suffered quite as much as the Crown,or the Cavaliers who had fought 
for the Crown. 

A certain amount but by no means all of the land was restored to its rightful 
owners. The church livings had been almost all given away to Presbyterians 
and other Dissenters. During the Rebellion a whole crop of “ sects “ had 
arisen, 

some of which, like the Congregationalists, 

Baptists, and Quakers, are still with us. In 

1660 all wished for nothing better than a peaceful life, and to conduct their 
worship in their own way. No one could complain when the church livings 
were given back to the Church of England; but it was a great mistake of 
Parliament and Church to prevent the Dissenters from holding their public 
worship as they pleased. It was a lasting misfortune for 

England that a series of laws was passed in the reign of Charles II to shut 


out both Catholics and Protestant Dissenters from all offices in the State, 
and even from offices in town councils. 

Catholics were excluded from Parliament, for the Great Rebellion had left a 
hatred of popery greater than that which had existed before it. 

These intolerant laws, though partly softened for Protestant Dissenters in 
1690, and for 

Catholics also in the reign of George III, were not abolished till 1828 and 
1829. Of course, 

no persons now suffered death for their religion 

(and it was in Charles II’s reign that Queen 


Mary’s laws for burning heretics were finally wiped out), but many 
Dissenters were imprisoned, among them John Bunyan, author of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


In Scotland a similar restoration took place of the old Scottish Parliament, 
in which Lords and Commons had always sat in one house; 

of Church government by bishops; of lands which had been confiscated. 
The extreme 

Covenanters refused to recognize these changes, 

and before long broke out into open rebellion in the south-west. Rebellion 
went on smouldering a good deal until 1688; much cruelty was exercised, 
and much more was wrongly believed to have been exercised in putting it 
down. 

Charles’s English ministers would have liked to govern Scotland from 
London and to unite the two Parliaments, but the patriotic spirit of the 
smaller country was as yet entirely against this. 


King Charles II came back to find a new kind of England, an England less 
high-minded, 

less romantic, more “modern,” and more commonplace than before the war. 
The country was again set upon peace, order, and moneygetting. The King 
set a bad example in his private life, but in his public life he was not by any 
means a bad King. He was very clever, 

and had a keen eye for the interests of trade,of the Colonies, and of the 
Navy. The Cromwellians had bequeathed to him a very fine 

Navy; but too often he let it rot for want of spending money on it. His 
sailors were badly paid and badly cared for; he let his contractors swindle 
him, and he was too idle to look into small but important matters himself. 


Also he was always shockingly in want of money to spend upon pleasure, 
and, if Parliament would not give him enough, he was apt to ask the 

King of France to pay him large sums, in return for which he would 
promise to do something which that King wanted — not always to the 
honour of England. But, when he had got the money, Charles very seldom 
kept his promises to King Louis. 


France was now taking the place in the eyes of Englishmen which Spain 
had held in the period 1560-1640, the place, that is, of the national bugbear 
and terror, whose vast army and vast wealth were to be used to help the 
Pope and to spread the Catholic faith. Englishmen wanted to fight King 
Louis, just as they had wanted to fight King Philip in James I’s days. 
Charles II, however, saw that our real rivals were the Protestant Dutch, 
whose merchant-ships covered all seas, whose trading stations were all over 
the world. And, if you are to understand this, it is time that Itold you 
something about the growth of our own Colonial Empire. 


The first idea of all voyages to distant countries had been to get either gold 
and silver, 

Sor precious goods like silk and spices, which could not be grown in 
Europe. Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France had all been ahead of us in 
the race of discovery; but we were going to beat them all in the long run. It 
was Sir 

Walter Raleigh, in Elizabeth’s reign, who first imagined a true “colony.” He 
did not mean, 

as the Spaniards meant, a sort of shop, in which 

Englishmen were to buy gold or silk or spices; 

but rather a “plantation” of Englishmen in some distant land who were to 
buy all their goods, their iron tools, their woollen clothes, 

their linen and their boots from England. 

This would, in the first place, give an enormous lift to English 
manufacturers, and, in the second place, would create a piece of 
“Englandbeyond-the-sea,” a piece, in fact, of an English 

Empire. Raleigh planned to plant such a colony in Virginia, on the shore of 
North America; 

it collapsed for want of funds. But the idea lived on, and in 1606 it was 
taken up again by a group of London merchants, who subscribed money 
and sent out colonists. By the year 1620 


Virginia was a flourishing little state. 


In that year some sturdy Puritans, since calledthe “Pilgrim Fathers,” got 
leave to emigrate to North America. They objected to being compelled to 
use the Prayer Book service in 

England, and wanted to worship God in their own fashion; and they 
founded a little state called “Plymouth” on the American coast. 

Other colonies, some religious, some commercial in their origin, soon 
followed, and by 1660 

the whole eastern coast of North America was dotted with little English 
states; but between 

Virginia and the more sternly Puritan “New 

England” lay a little wedge on the valley of the River Hudson, which had 
been settled by the Dutch. There was no gold in North 

America, and, except tobacco, no rich natural crop; but there was a virgin 
soil of great fertility, vast forests full of valuable timber, 

swarms of fur-bearing animals like beavers, 

and splendid fisheries on the coasts. So these peoples rapidly grew into rich 
and prosperous little states, working, in a climate not unlike that of Europe, 
at the same sort of work that their fathers had known across the ocean. 


But many of the Colonies were full of Puritans and Protestant Dissenters, 
the very men who, 

in King Charles I’s reign, had fought against the Crown. So there was born, 
in all our colonists, a spirit of resistance to government in general, and the 
quite foolish notion that allgovernment is oppressive. Such a spirit might 
easily lead to rebellion. The colonists, however, knew well that all round 
them were 

Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Spaniards, casting greedy eyes on their riches, 
and that against these foes only the English fleet could protect them. So 
some sort of pretence of loyalty to their Mother Country was for many 
years almost a necessity to them. The Mother Country usually left them to 
themselves; it never taxed them; it sent them Governors, who hoisted a 
British flag outside their houses, and “took the lead in Society,” but did 
little other governing. Each colony set up a miniature House of Commons, 
or something like it, of its own, 

and made its own laws on the English model. 

On one thing only England insisted, that the colonists were to buy their 


goods wholly from 

English merchants; and if they produced any goods which England wanted 
and could not grow herself (e. <7., tobacco, rice, beaver skins) 

they were to send all such goods to England. 


Charles IT fought two great wars with the 

Dutch during his reign; and great sailors came to the front, though none as 
great as Robert 

Blake, who had been Cromwell’s admiral. 

The sailors and the Navy covered themselves with glory, but, as I said 
above, the management of the service was shockingly bad, and 


it was no thanks to King Charles that the Dutch did not win. 
The Dutch in the Medway 
If war were won by feasting, 


Or victory by song, 

Or safety found in sleeping sound, 
How England would be strong! 

But honour and dominion 

Are not maintained so, 

They’re only got by sword and shot, 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


The moneys that should feed us 


You spend on your delight; 
How can you then have sailor-men 


To aid you in your fight? 
Our fish and cheese are rotten, 


Which makes the scurvy grow — 
We cannot serve you if we starve, 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


Our ships in every harbour 


Be neither whole nor sound, 
And, when we seek to mend a leak, 


No oakum can be found, 

Or, if it is, the caulkers, 

And carpenters also, 

For lack of pay, have gone away, 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


Mere powder, guns, and bullets 


We scarce can get at all, 
Their price was spent in merriment 


And revel at Whitehall, 

While we in tattered doublets, 

From ship to ship must row, 

Beseeching friends for odds and ends — 
And this the Dutchmen know/ 


No king will heed our warnings, 


No Court will pay our claims — 
Our King and Court for their disport 


Do sell the very Thames! 
For, now De Ruyter’s topsails 


Off naked Chatham show, 
We dare not meet him with our fleet — 
And this the Dutchmen know! 


There were some fearful drawn battles, both in the North Sea and the 
Channel. Once the 

Dutch sailed into the Thames and the Medway and burned a lot of our ships 
at Chatham. But the main result of these wars was that the Dutch gave up to 
us their colony in North America, 

which was henceforth to be called New York. 

In the same reign “North and South Carolina” 

were added to our American list of states; they lie south of Virginia, are hot 
and swampy, and produce mainly rice and tobacco. 


Besides these Colonies we possessed several valuable West Indian Islands, 





notably Jamaica, 


which grew sugar; we had a whale-fishing and fur-trading station in 
Hudson’s Bay, northward from the French settlements in Canada; 

we had several little dots of land protected by forts on the west coast of 
Africa, whence we imported black slaves to our own and the 

Spanish colonies; and, in India, we had Bombay and Madras. The “East 
India Company” 

had been founded to trade with the Far East 

(from which the Dutch had steadily driven out the first European traders, 
the Portuguese), 

as far back as the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 


. Dutch, Frenchmen, and Englishmen scrambled 

, against each other to get permission, from the 

“Great Moguls” and other Eastern Kings with magnificent names, to sell 
and buy in those countries; and, on the whole, during the seventeenth 
century the English company got the best of trade with Hindostan into its 
hands. 

So you see the seeds of a great empire were already sown, and the colonial 


trade made 
English merchants both rich and very adventurous. 


I wish I could say as much good for Charles 3 

IPs reign at home as abroad, but I cannot. J 

And this is mainly because in his reign we feel that England had ceased to 
be united, and seemed to have little chance of recovering its unity. The 
notion that “all Kings are trying 


to oppress all peoples,” seems to have grown up; it was the outcome of the 
Civil War. 

So there are now two “parties”,in Parliament and even in the nation. There 
are the party of the King and his ministers and the party of those who are 
not his ministers, but would like to be. These parties were then called 
“Tories” and “Whigs;” in our days they call themselves “Conservatives” 
and “Liberals” 

(or “Radicals”). Each was supposed to represent certain principles of 
government; the 

Tories were for Church and Crown and gentlemen; the Whigs for 
dissenters, for trade, and for all who would bully the King. 


Tories were supposed to be against all changes in laws or institutions; the 
Whigs were supposed to favour moderate and slow changes of law. Both 
professed to be utterly loyal to the Constitution — i.e., to government by 
King, 

Lords, and Commons. But neither was really true to its original principles. 
The Whigs originally favoured a vast empire, and the careful protection of 
British trade, by war if necessary, especially by war with Catholic 

France, whereas the Tories were all for a French alliance and despised trade 
and colonies. Nowadays things have reversed themselves; and it is the 
Conservatives (or Tories) who want to protect British trade, to keep a large 
Army and 


Navy always ready for war, and to win the love of our brothers in the 
Colonies. Each party has constantly taken a different view of what the exact 
needs of Britain are, and each has exaggerated its own view, out of rivalry 
with the other party. 


And this has been unfortunate; for it has too often made the leaders of each 


party tell lies to the people of Great Britain, in order to get their friends 
elected to Parliament, and themselves to office as the King’s ministers. For 
you will see, if you reflect, that, when every law and every grant of money 
has to be passed by both houses of Parliament, it would be of no use to a 
king to have Whig ministers if there was a Tory majority in the House of 
Commons; 

a king who wanted to govern well and without quarrels must take ministers 
from the party which, for the time, has the upper hand in the 

House of Commons. In those days the House of Commons was chosen by a 
very small body of electors; now it is chosen by almost all the grown-up 
men in Great Britain. But the principle was the same then as now; a king 
who, 

perhaps, wanted to make a “ Whig “ war or carry a “Whig” law might 
suddenly find himself, 

after the election of a new Parliament, face to face with a “Tory” House of 
Commons, and so he would have to dismiss his Whig ministers,take Tory 
ministers, and drop his “Whig” 

war or his “Whig” law. No doubt it has made kings govern according to 
what was supposed to be the wish of their people for the time being; but, in 
the first place, a people as a whole seldom wishes the same thing for many 
years on end, and does not by any means always wish what is best for the 
country; in the second place, the system leads to friction and quarrel 
between parties, and so to waste of power and lack of union in the nation. 


All this was only beginning in Charles II’s reign, but it was beginning, and 
it was going to go on and get worse. It has gone on and got worse every day 
until now. In Charles 

IPs time Parliament was constantly the scene of fierce party disputes, 
mainly upon religion. 

Charles had no lawful sons, and his heir was his brother James, who after 
the death of his first wife had become a Catholic and married an 

Italian Catholic lady; Charles himself was accused of favouring Catholics, 
even of being secretly a Catholic. Wild stories were started and believed of 
“Popish plots” to kill Charles and set up James. (Charles, who was perhaps 
the most genuinely humorous of all our kings, 

said to his brother, “Dear James, no one would be such a fool as to kill me 
in order to make you 

King.”) The Whigs got up a plan to shut out 


James from the succession and to set up a bastard son of Charles in his 
place; in 16801681 it looked almost like a civil war between 

Tories and Whigs. But all moderate men dreaded this, and the King played 
his game so cleverly that, when he died in 1685, his brother 

James succeeded him without trouble. Charles had taken sharp vengeance 
on some of the 

Whig plotters, and their families did not forget the fact. 


James II, however, was not merely the 

Catholic King of a strongly Protestant people, 

but he was also the most obstinate man in 

England. If not, like Edward II, a crowned ass, he was at least a crowned 
mule. In three years he had wrecked his own throne, and very nearly pulled 
down the ancient monarchy of 

England on the top of himself. His Parliament was quite loyal and quite 
prepared to shut its eyes to his Catholic faith, if he would not flaunt it in 
every one’s face. But, from the very first, he set himself not only to do this, 
but to make the Catholics supreme in the 

State. He wished to give them all posts in 

Army, Navy and Civil Service, and even in the 

Church of England. He thought that by promising to abolish all laws against 
the Protestant 

Dissenters he might get them to help him to abolish the laws against the 
Catholics also. 


But the Dissenters, who certainly had never loved the Church of England, 
feared a Catholic king much more, and altogether refused to listen to James; 
they threw in their lot with those very churchmen and bishops who had 
bullied them. In Ireland, James appealed to the wildest passions of the Irish 
against the 

Protestant colonies of Englishmen which had been planted there by 
Elizabeth, by James I 

and by Cromwell, and who had been confirmed in their lands by Charles II. 
To the one person who could perhaps have helped him to put down England 
by the sword — namely, King 

Louis of France — this crowned mule turned a deaf ear, and professed that 
he wanted no such help. In short, he listened to nobody but a few 


Catholic priests in his own household. 


Until 1688 his heir had been his eldest daughter, the good and beloved 
Princess Mary, 

who had been married in 1677 to her Dutch cousin, Prince William of 
Orange, who was now the leader of Protestant Europe against the 

King of France. Most Englishmen were content to wait till James should 
die; then this darling Protestant girl would be their queen. 

But in June, 1688, James had a son born to him, who would, of course, be 
brought up as a Papist. The whole nation shivered at the prospect; its 
leaders, Whig and moderate 


Tory alike, would wait no longer, and a secret message was at once 
despatched to Prince William begging him to come over to England, 

either to turn out King James or to teach him by force (for nothing but force 
would ever convince such a character) to govern better. 


Prince William of Orange was the son of 

Charles I’s daughter Mary. He was a frail little creature, nearly always ill, 
with an enormous hook-nose and cold gray eyes, which only lighted up in 
battle. His manners were also cold and unkind; but underneath all he had a 
soul of fire. He cared for but one thing on earth, to smash King Louis of 
France. He saw that rich England had been, since Cromwell’s time, too 
much the ally of France, too much the enemy of Holland. He thought she 
had played false to Protestantism. If he came to England to deliver it from 
King James, he meant afterward to throw the whole weight and wealth of 
England into the alliances which he was forever knitting together against 
his hated enemy, France. For English “politics” and the English 
Constitution, for the squabble of Whigs and Tories in the English 
Parliament, he cared nothing at all. But he was the husband of the heiress of 
England, and here was his chance of power. 


Men went about saying that the child justborn to King James was not his 
son at all, 

was no true Prince of Wales, “he had been smuggled into the Palace in a 
warming pan” — 

and much other nonsense of that sort. It suited William to believe this, or to 
pretend to believe it. James was well warned of what was coming, but he 


shut his ears, and so was quite unready to meet William and his Dutch fleet, 
which had a lot of English and Scottish soldiers and exiles on board it. 
William landed in Devonshire and moved slowly toward London. James 
had an army, many of whose regiments would have fought faithfully for 
him if he would only have led them; but he turned tail and fled to France; 
and just before Christmas, 1688, William entered London. 


What was to be done? Was James still 

King? Had Mary become Queen? Who was to call a Parliament ? (Only a 
King can do this, 

and it seemed as if there was no King.) William, however, called a 
“Convention” (which was a Parliament in all but name), and, after some 
debate, this body decided that James was no longer King, but that William 
and Mary were joint King and Queen of England and Ireland. 

A Scottish Convention declared the same thing for Scotland. A document 
was drawn up called the “Bill of Rights” which is a sort of second edition 
of Magna Charta. It fully expressesthe idea that thg Sovereign of England is 
a 

“limited monarch” and that there are a great many things he may not do. 


This “Revolution of 1688” was mainly the work of the Whigs, and William 
has often been called the “Whig Deliverer.” Revolutions are bad things, but 
it is difficult to see how this one could have been avoided. James was a real 
tyrant, almost as impossible a King for Englishmen as John or “Bloody” 
Mary I had been; 

and, since Mary II refused to reign without her husband, and the baby 
Prince of Wales had fled with his father, the question was perhaps settled in 
the only satisfactory manner. But 

England was by no means united by the settlement; William was a foreigner 
and a foreigner he remained till his death. 


CHAPTER X 


WILLIAM III TO GEORGE IT 1688-1760; THE 
GROWTH OF EMPIRE 


“Brown Bess.” 


In the days of lace-ruffles, perukes and brocade 
Brown Bess was a partner whom none could despise — 


An out-spoken, flinty-lipped, brazen-faced jade 
With a habit of looking men straight in the 


eyes — 
At Blenheim and Ramillies fops would confess 
They were pierced to the heart by the charms of Brown Bess. 


Though her sight was not long and her weight was not small, 
Yet her actions were winning, her language was clear; 


And every one bowed as she opened the ball 
On the arm of some high-gaitered, grim grenadier. 
Half Europe admitted the striking success 


Of the dances and routs that were given by 
Brown Bess. 





When ruffles were turned into stiff leather stocks, 
And people wore pigtails instead of perukes, 
Brown Bess never altered her iron-gray locks; 
She knew she was valued for more than her looks. 
“Oh, powder and patches was always my dress. 


And I think I am killing enough,” said Brown 
Bess. 


So she followed her red-coats, whatever they did, 
From the heights of Quebec to the plains of 
Assaye, 


From Gibraltar to Acre, Cape Town and 
Madrid, 
And nothing about her was changed on the way; 
(But most of the Empire which now we possess, 
Was won through those years by old-fashioned 
Brown Bess). 


In stubborn retreat or in stately advance, 


From the Portugal coast to the cork-woods of Spain, 


She had puzzled some excellent Marshals of 
France 


Till none of them wanted to meet her again: 
But later, near Brussels, Napoleon, no less, 


Arranged for a Waterloo ball with Brown 
Bess. 


She had danced till the dawn of that terrible day — 
She danced on till dusk of more terrible night, 

And before her linked squares his battalions 

gave way 

And her long fierce quadrilles put his lancers to flight. 


And when his gilt carriage drove off in the press, 
“T have danced my last dance for the world!” 
said Brown Bess. 


If you go to Museums — there’s one in Whitehall — 


Where old weapons are shown with their names writ beneath, 
You will find her, upstanding, her back to the wall, 


As stiff as a ramrod, the flint in her teeth. 

And if ever we English have reason to bless 
Any arm save our mothers’, that arm is Brown 
Bess! 


The Bill of Rights had said that “to keep an 

Army in time of peace was against Law.” 

Only the fact that England was at war for very long periods during the next 
hundred years saved the Army from being abolished; and at every interval 
of peace it was reduced far too much for the safety of the country. In 1689 
war with France was certain, for, as I told you, 

William had come to England mainly to in-duce England to help Kolland 
and other countries whom France was threatening. Also the 

French King at once took up the cause of James. 


James went to Ireland and called on the 

Catholic Irish to help him; French troops and money were sent after him. 
Ireland had now some real wrongs to avenge, for Cromwell’s conquest had 
been cruel, and many old Irish families had lost their lands, to make room 
for 

English settlers; these Catholics, therefore, 

gave James a good army, with which, early in 

1689, he advanced to try and subdue the most 

Protestant of the Irish Provinces, Ulster. 

But he failed to take the city of Londonderry, 

which held out against a most awful siege for three months and more. It 
was not till a year after this that William was able to muster enough English 
and Dutch troops to begin the reconquest of Ireland. He smashed James to 
pieces at the Battle of the Boyne, and drove him once more into exile in 
1690; a year later the war ended with the surrender of 

Limerick, which the Catholics had defended as bravely as the Protestants 
had defended 

Londonderry. Ireland was at last completely conquered. 


William wanted to give, and promised to give, the defeated Irish Catholics 
peace and protection; but the English Parliament in-tended that those who 
provoked the war should pay the expenses of the war. A vast number of 
estates were therefore again taken from the Catholics and given to the 
Protestants, 

and a fresh set of grievances began for Ireland. 

Harsh laws were also passed in this and the next reign, both in the English 
and Irish Parliaments, with the intention of stamping out the Catholic 
religion altogether. They were hardly ever put in force, for the whole Irish 
people, Catholic and Protestant alike, hated them; and men, after what they 
had gone through, only wished to live at peace with their neighbours. Harsh 
laws were also passed and had been passed since 1660 in the English 
Parliament against Irish trade; for the jealous 

English merchants feared that Irishmen would make woollen goods, or 
grow fat bacon, beef, 

or butter cheaper than England could do. 

These laws were put in force; and their result in the long run was to make 
Ireland ripe for rebellion. 


The same jealousy was displayed toward 

Scotland, which was just beginning to have a few small manufactures of its 
own, and which certainly grew excellent and cheap beef and mutton. Then, 
too, there was a large party which had clung to King James or was ready to 
rise for him, especially in the wild Highlands 


ttr 


north of the Forth and Clyde. The south and east of Scotland had accepted 
the Revolution of 1688, and the Presbyterian Church had again been 
established. The risings for 

King James were put down, though not without tough fighting. But when 
Scotland asked to be allowed a share in the trade with our colonies, the 
English Parliament answered with a contemptuous “no”; and the result was 
that Scotland growled and growled more and more throughout the reign of 
William. But in the next reign, after long and fierce debates, 

the old Scottish Parliament was induced to vote for union with the English 
(1708); and henceforward there was one united Parliament of Great Britain, 
and trade was perfectly free between the two nations. Then began the great 
commercial prosperity of Modern Scotland. Within fifty years Glasgow had 
got an enormous share of the trade with the British 

Colonies and India, and one of the most interesting tales of town history is 
the story how the grave merchants of Glasgow got together and set to work 
to deepen the river Clyde so as to make it carry the trade which they knew 
would come. The first Glasgow ship for tobacco sailed to America ten years 
after the union, and began what is still one of Glasgow’s greatest industries. 


William III paid far too little attention to these questions of Ireland and 
Scotland, but his excuse was that he and his Dutch and 

German allies were engaged in a desperate struggle to save Flanders and the 
line of the river Rhine from King Louis of France. With great difficulty 
could he squeeze out of the 

English Parliament men and money for these wars. None of the English 
statesmen, Whigs or Tories, really liked the war, and the Tories in particular 
began to dislike the Revolution which they had helped to make. But 
wherever the English regiments fought they covered themselves with glory, 
especially at Steinkirk 

(1692), and Landen (1693), though they were defeated in both battles. 
William was a fierce and dogged fighter, but he was not a first-rate general, 


and France had still the upper hand when a sort of truce was concluded in 
1697. 

Parliament, in which the Tories then had the upper hand, at once reduced 
the army to 

7,000 men. 


This was most foolish, as every one knew that old King Louis XIV was 
only preparing for a fresh war in order to put his own grandson on the 
throne of Spain, which fell vacant in 

1700. The Austrians also claimed the Spanish crown, and it was the plain 
duty of England to help them. Many Englishmen, however,said, “No, let 
them fight it out. What does it matter to England? This- is what comes of 
your foreign king,” and so on. William, 

foreigner as he was, knew better. The growing power of France threatened 
every nation in 

Europe. The time had gone by when England could afford to stand aside 
from the quarrels of her neighbours. 


William might, however, have failed altogether to convince Englishmen of 
this if 

Louis had not made one great mistake. Old 

King James II died in 1701, and Louis at once recognized his son (the same 
Prince of Wales who was born in 1688) as “James III.” This was the same 
as dictating to Englishmen who should be their king; and the whole nation 
voted for war at once. William would have led it to battle as bravely as ever 
but for his death in 1702. His good wife, Mary, had died childless seven 
years before, and her sister 

Anne now became Queen. But Anne, too, was now childless, and so, to find 
an heir of the old royal blood who was also a Protestant, England would 
have to go back a long way, in fact to the descendants of James I. James I’s 
daughter 

Elizabeth had married a German Prince, and that Elizabeth’s youngest 
child, Sophia of 

Hanover, a very old lady, was the best Protestant heir. She had already a son 
anda 


grandson, who were one day to be King George 
I and King George II. No one liked the prospect of a petty German prince as 


our king, 

but most people thought anything was better than a Papist, and 
unfortunately our lawful 

King, James III, remained a Papist all his days. He could have bought his 
throne at any moment by turning Protestant, but he was far too honourable 
to do that. 


Before we leave King William we must i notice an important change which 
took place 

‘ during his reign, a change which really transferred the sovereignty of the 
country from King to Parliament. To previous kings Parliament had usually 
voted, at the beginning of the reign, 

. a certain sum of money to be paid each year out of taxes, which sum, they 
thought, should be enough to pay all the expenses of governing and 
defending the country. It never was enough, and extra money had always to 
be voted for wars. Now, however, William’s 

Parliament voted him only a small sum for his life — enough for himself 
and his court 

“to live on”; but the expenses of governing and defending the country, 
paying the Army and Navy and Civil Service, they only voted from year to 
year. So since his time the kings have always been obliged to call a 
Parliament every year whether they wanted to or 


not I- or else to leave Army and Navy without pay. 


Further, as William’s wars cost a great deal of money, and as Parliament 
shrank from laying on the heavy taxes which were necessary to pay for 
them, it allowed the Crown to borrow money from any one who would lend 
it at interest. The interest had to be paid yearly till the loan was repaid. Few 
such loans ever were repaid, and so a perpetual debt was created called the 
“National Debt,” which has now increased to an enormous amount. 

But people are always glad to lend money to the Crown, because they know 
they will get the interest on it paid quite punctually. As long as we pay the 
interest on this National 

Debt we are still paying for some of King 

William’s wars and for those of all later sovereigns; but we need not 
grumble, because, 

if these great wars had not been fought, there would have been no British 
Colonies or Empire, 


and probably no independent Great Britain; 
our country would have been a province of 
France. So let King William sleep in peace. 


Queen Anne’s wars were going to be very successful indeed, though they 
continued till the last year of her reign. She herself was almost the stupidest 
woman in her dominions; 

but she was a good and kindly soul, devotedto the Church of England, and 
had generally the sense to leave affairs of State to her ministers. She called 
herself a Tory, and her ministers called themselves Tories; but they were 
going to fight a “Whig War.” By this 

I mean a war to maintain the Protestant 

Kings in England, and to increase the trade and Empire of England. And so 
they really had to act as Whigs. The hero of that war was 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, the greatest soldier England ever 
produced. He was not only great in planning a campaign and in fighting a 
battle, but also in his care for his soldiers, their food, their clothing, their 
comfort and their pay. Also he was very clever at keeping the allies of Great 
Britain united. 

These allies — Dutch, Austrians, and Germans, were very difficult to 
manage; for each thought mainly of their own interests, and quarrelled with 
the others continually. But 

Marlborough thought of only one thing — 

how to beat the French, and very handsomely did he beat them. At 
Blenheim (1704), Ramillies (1706), Oudenarde (1708), Malplaquet 

(1709), he won victories as complete as those of 

Edward III and Henry V. And our redcoats were foremost in all these battles 
and won immortal glory. By 1710 we had swept the 

French out of Germany and Flanders, and werewell on the road to Paris. 
Our Navy had been equally successful; we had beaten a great 

French fleet off Malaga in Spain, and had taken Gibraltar and the Isle of 
Minorca. In 

America our colonists, with little aid from home, 

had begun to bite away the frontier of the 

French colony of Canada. All looked like ending in a Treaty of Peace of 
great glory for Great Britain. 


But in Great Britain itself things were not going so well. “Politics” had now 


become a sort of unpleasant cheating game between a lot of great families 
of the nobility, Whigs on one side, Tories on the other. Each party strove to 
control the House of Commons by getting its own friends elected to it, and 
thus to get itself into office. The Tories, who were also the “High Church” 
men, hated, or pretended to hate, the war and the Duke of Marlborough. 
They said, “It is a Whig war, a war for the interests of the merchants, many 
of them Dissenters too, the brutes! It is a war for foreigners. It is all the 
fault of those who made that wicked Revolution of 1688 and turned out our 
natural King. Anne, of course, 

is a native, but who is to come after her ? — a disgusting, fat German!” 


Moreover, the war was expensive, and, what-’ 

ever ministers may pretend, no one likes payingtaxes. So these men got the 
ear of the electors, 

and a Tory Parliament came in determined to end the war at any price. The 
Duke of Marlborough was accused of prolonging it for his own reasons, 
and being bribed by foreigners to do so. Of course this was ridiculous 
nonsense, 

but he was dismissed from the command, and in 1713 peace with France 
was concluded at the Treaty of Utrecht, and Great Britain openly deserted 
her allies. 


Yet so great had been our victories that this treaty of Utrecht could not fail 
to be of great advantage to us. It was, in the eyes of all 

Europe, the foundation of the British Empire. 

It was like a notice-board: .. 


there is a british empire: 
foreigners please take notice and keep off it 


For we kept not only Gibraltar and Minorca, 
which were the beginnings of the power of our fleet in the Mediterranean, 
but also Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, which had been the outworks of French Canada. 
Also we secured certain definite rights to trade with the 
Spanish colonies in South America. It was on trade the Empire was 
founded, and by trade it must be maintained. But, remember, a 





great trade needs a great defence by a great fleet and a great army. One 
gets nothing for nothing in this world. 


Yet old King Louis XIV had won his point; 

his grandson kept the throne of Spain, to prevent which we had originally 
begun to fight. 

He did, indeed, give up the “Low Countries” 

(which in the Middle Ages we called “Flanders” 

and now call Belgium) to our Austrian ally; 

and the French and Spanish crowns were not united on the same head, 
which was what we had most feared. But the alliance of France and Spain 
remained, with hardly an interruption, a serious danger for us until 1808; 
and we had to fight four great wars against that alliance if we were to 
remain an Empire at all. 


In Anne’s last years, the question again came up — who was to succeed 
her? The 

Tories, who were in power, were almost inclined to say James III, in spite 
of his being a Papist. 

But “almost” is not “quite”; and while the 

Tories talked the Whigs were ready to act, 

and, on Anne’s death in 1714, George I became 

King. A Scottish rising on behalf of James in 1715 was put down with some 
difficulty; 


and the result was that both English and 

Scottish Tories remained sore and disloyal for many years, always with half 
an eye to the 

“King over the water.” 


The Whigs, however, got their King, a dull, 

honest, heavy fellow, and they allowed him no power whatever. All the 
officers of State were divided among a few great Whig families. 

George cared nothing for England, only for his native Hanover. The 
churchmen growled, 

the country gentlemen growled; but the Dissenters and merchants rejoiced, 
and made haste to become very rich. Ordinary quiet persons agreed to 
accept King George, but without enthusiasm. Affection for King and Crown 
entirely died away until it was revived by the wonderful goodness and high 
spirit of the great 

Queen Victoria. 


There is practically nothing to record of the reign of George I. The only 
important law passed was one which said there shall be a new Parliament 
every seven years, instead of every three years. Abroad there is nothing 
interesting either. France, which had been very hard hit by the war, only 
wanted peace. 

The new King of Spain occasionally growled at our holding Gibraltar, and 
twice tried to take it from us; which was unlucky for him, as we blew his 
fleet into the air. 


George I died in 1727, and the first few years of the reign of his son, 
George II, were almost as quiet as the late reign had been. The new 

King was a short, ridiculous, red-faced person,with great goggle-eyes. He 
cared as little for England and as much for Hanover as his father; but he had 
fought bravely in Marlborough’s wars when he was young, and was always 
longing to fight somebody. He at least knew how to swear in English, and 
he was rather too fond of swearing. His prime minister, till 1742, was Sir 
Robert Walpole, 

who had ruled his father since 1721. This man, though he shockingly 
neglected the Army and the Navy, managed money matters remarkably 
well; and the result was that our trade increased enormously. 


But the price of his neglect of the fighting services had soon to be paid. 
France, when she had recovered from Marlborough’s wars, 

made a close alliance with Spain, and in 1737 

Spain began to attack our trade in America. 

Sorely against his will, Walpole had to declare war on Spain to defend that 
trade. France came to Spain’s assistance and the war then grew much more 
serious. It was, in fact, a struggle for power and empire both in America 
and India and lasted for eight or nine years; 

and, as our old Austrian and Dutch allies were also attacked by France, she 
had to send soldiers to Germany and Flanders as well, though she could ill 
spare them, for it was quite possible that our own island might be invaded. 
Un-fortunately, we could hire, with our abundant 

British guineas, Dutch and German troops to fight our battles for us. I 
cannot imagine a worse plan than this for any country, but it remained a 
regular British habit down to our grandfathers’ days; and it still further 
increased the unwillingness of our own people to serve in their own army. 


Walpole was dreadfully badgered in Parliament over the badness of this 
plan, and over many other things, not so much by the few remaining Tory 
members as by those Whigs who were not actually in office, but wanted to 

get into office. And when they did come in, 
they had no better plans to propose. Walpole resigned in 1742, and his 
successor, Carteret, 

a far greater man than Walpole, was badgered almost worse, until he too 

resigned in 1744. 

Meanwhile King George himself had led British troops to a great victory at 
Dettingen in Germany, and his second son, the Duke of Cumberland, led 
them to a defeat almost as glorious at Fontenoy in Flanders, 1745. The 
French 
King had been seriously thinking of an invasion of Britain on behalf of the 
exiled King James 
III. But the French were justly afraid of risking their ships against the 
British navy; 
and so Prince Charles Edward, son of James 





III, resolved to strike for himself even without 


French help. He landed, with seven followers only, in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland in the summer of 1745. 


He called upon the well-known loyalty of the -Highlanders to his family; 
they answered him as only Highlanders can. Without guns or cavalry, five 
or six thousand of these men made themselves masters of all Scotland. 
They could march two miles for every one that the heavily laden English 
soldiers could march; 

and of course there were far too few of these regular soldiers in Great 
Britain. When the 

Highlanders met them, they would fire one volley from their muskets, 
throw them down, 

and charge with the “claymore,” the terrible 

Highland sword. The English soldiers, of whom, indeed, the best regiments 
were abroad when the Rising began, seemed on this occasion to have 
forgotten all Marlborough’s lessons; their generals were old, slow men; and 
the rank and file were terrified by the ferocious Highland charges. So 
Charles was able, 

in the winter of 1745, with never more than six thousand men, to advance 
into England as far as Derby. The few great Tory families in England who 
were supposed to favour the cause of King James III ought now to have 


come forward and helped his son, but they did nothing. There was, indeed, 
a real panic in 


London; and, if no one rose for King James, 

very few people seemed anxious to fight for 

King George. If Charles had gone on then, 

he might have taken London, but he was persuaded to turn back from 
Derby, and, in the following spring, was defeated by Cumberland at 
Culloden in Inverness-shire. That was the end of the Stuart cause in Britain. 
Cumberland swept the Highlands with fire and sword; 

and though he failed to catch Prince Charles, 

who, after five months’ wandering, escaped to 

France, he prevented any further outbreak. 

Fierce vengeance was taken on the gentlemen who had risen, and there 
were many cruel 

. executions which might well have been spared. 


The war with France had been fought in 

America and India as well as in Germany and 

Scotland. In the outlaying parts of our 

Empire, there was hardly any peace between the rival colonists and traders, 
French and 

English, even though there might be peace in Europe. You must remember 
how vast were the spaces, how few the people, in the 

America of those days; how long, before the time of steamships and 
telegraphs, it took to get troops or even orders across the Atlantic. 

In bad weather two months was no uncommon time for a voyage from 
Bristol to New York; 

to Calcutta, six or seven months was quiteusual. The Vast bill- empty 
French colony of Canada had not more than one sixth of the population of 
the British colonies in North 

America, then thirteen in number; but it was much better governed, fortified 
and equipped for war. Our colonists were never united amongst themselves, 
and did not want to be. 

They were none too loyal to the mother country, 

while the French Canadians were thoroughly loyal to France. That is why, 
between 1740 

and 1758, the French were able to press our people in America so hard. 


Their great object was to occupy the valleys of the great rivers of Ohio and 
Mississippi. These lay right behind our colonies; and if the French could 
have held them, the British colonists would have been prevented from 
expanding westward, which was just what they were doing more and more 
every year. 


In India things were not quite so bad. France had an “East India Company” 
like our own for trading with the native states, and the two companies were 
natural rivals. Not far from our settlement of Madras lay the French 
settlement of Pondicherry; opposite to our Calcutta lay the French 
Chandernagore. Even when there was peace between France and England at 
home, the rival companies out there used to send their few white soldiers to 
help somenative prince who happened to be at war with another native 
prince. They also took into their pay native Indians, whom we call Sepoys. 
They drilled and armed them with European weapons, and made them 
capital soldiers. 

An army of two or three hundred French or 

English soldiers, with perhaps two thousand 

Sepoys, would beat any native army you liked to name, even if it were fifty 
thousand strong. 

In the war of 1740-8 the French did succeed in taking Madras; but, before 
that war was over, 

Major Stringer Lawrence and Robert Clive turned the tide of victory again. 
Clive, who began life as a clerk, was the real founder of the Indian Empire. 
When peace was made in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Madras was restored to us. 


In Europe nothing was settled by that peace; and in India and America there 
was hardly peace at all. We may cheerfully forget the dull and stupid Whig 
ministers who ruled 

England from 1744 to 1756, but in the latter year William Pitt took office. 
And in 1757 he became an all-powerful war minister. England was then in a 
very bad way. 


The war had just begun again, and the late ministers had so obstinately 
refused to strengthen the Army or Navy that the King was forced to hire six 
thousand Germans to defendthe coast of Kent against an expected invasion! 
France had taken Minorca from us, and a very badly fitted-out British fleet, 


under Admiral 

Byng, had failed to rescue it. The fault was the Minister’s, who had 
neglected the 

Navy, but the Nation was angry with the 

Admiral, and, to save trouble to the Ministry, 

Byng was tried and shot on his own ship. 


Pitt changed all this very quickly. He called upon the Nation outside 
Parliament, upon 

Tory and Whig alike; and while he was War 

Minister these evil party names seemed to have lost their meaning. The 
spirit of the Nation, now united as it had never been since the days of 
Elizabeth, rose to his call. He terrified the quarrelsome House of Commons 
until it voted him whatever he asked for in the way of men, 

money, and ships; he put the militia for home defence on a new footing; he 
doubled the regular army, and enrolled whole regiments of those very 
Highlanders who, eleven or twelve years before, had been fighting against 
King 

George at home. He doubled the number of our ships of war. As our old 
ally, Austria, 

had gone over to the French, Pitt made a warm friend of the new German 
power, the 

King of Prussia; and, instead of borrowing from Germany troops to defend 
Britain, he sent regiment after regiment of British troopsto help Prussia in 
Germany against France and Austria. 


The war that began in 1756 was called the 

“Seven Years’ War.” It was far more clearly a war for empire than any 
earlier one. “I will win America for us in Germany,” was what 

Pitt said; and what he meant was that France, 

if thoroughly beaten in Germany, would be unable to spare troops to defend 
far-away 

Canada. But, being a thorough man, he also set about winning America in 
America itself. 

He even persuaded the disloyal colonists to help us to fight their battles for 
them, and he paid them to do so. His huge and victorious fleet prevented the 
French from sending any help to Canada. That colonly did, indeed, 

defend itself down to 1760 with true French gallantry. But when, by an 


amazing piece of daring, our General Wolfe took Quebec, the end was not 
far off. Three British armies, 

coming by different roads, gradually closed round the Canadian capital of 
Montreal, and in 1760 all was over, and North America was 

British from the Polar ice to Cape Florida; the one little French settlement 
on the Gulf of 

Mexico, Louisiana, had lost all importance. 


In India there is a similar story of conquest to be told. There, the native 
princes had, on the whole, inclined to the French side. Oneof them — 
Surajah Dowlah — took Calcutta in 1756, and allowed a number of English 
prisoners to be suffocated in a horrible dungeon called the “Black Hole.” 
Clive, with about two thousand Sepoys and Englishmen, 

came up from Madras to avenge this. He retook Calcutta, and won a 
victory, against odds of twenty-five to one, at Plassy in 1757. 

That victory extended the power of the East 

India Company far into Bengal. In the region of Madras our success was 
equally great; and in 1761 we took Pondicherry, and swept the 

French out of all India. All the native 

Princes at once went over to our side. 


What was it that gave us, a nation of less than eight millions of men, these 
amazing successes over a nation of at least twenty millions, more naturally 
warlike, quite as brave, 

and “much cleverer than ourselves? It was mainly one thing, sea power. The 
nation that commands the sea by having the greatest number of ships and 
the best-trained sailors will always beat its rivals in distant lands, 

simply because it commands the roads leading to those lands. If you look 
back to the beginning of things you will see that it was Cromwell, 

it was Elizabeth, nay, it was Henry VIII and 

Henry VII, who, by their early and wise care for our Navy, won for us 
America and India. 


We might, and we usually did, neglect our 

Navy in time of peace; but in time of war, it had got a mysterious habit of 
doubling itself, 

and of discovering great fighting sailors. In this war it had discovered three, 
Admiral Boscawen, 


who beat one great French fleet at Lagos, and 

Admiral Rodney, who played the same game in the West Indies. Perhaps 
the most daring of all was Sir Edward Hawke, who, as Mr. 

Newbolt sings, “came swooping from the 

West” one wild November afternoon onto the 

French fleet off the rocky coast of Quiberon, 

and fought a night battle on a lee shore: 


Down upon the quicksands, roaring out of sight, 

Fiercely beat the storm wind, darkly fell the night, 

But they took the foe for pilot and the cannon’s glare for light, 
When Hawke came swooping from the West! 


Meanwhile old King George II had died in 
1760; and his grandson, George III, aged twenty-two, had become King. 
And now, 
almost too late, the Spaniards came to the help of their French cousins. Pitt 
wanted to fly at them and smash them before they had time to declare war 
on us; but neither the new King nor the other ministers would agree to 





this; and Pitt, in a fit of anger, resigned his “ 

office. Yet even when Spain did declare war, 

at the opening of 1762, the spirit which Pitt had given to the fighting 
services carried all before it. We mopped up the remaining 


French West Indian Islands, and we took from the Spaniards their two 
richest colonies “ Havana in the Isle of Cuba, and Manila in the far Eastern 
seas. 


But when Pitt retired, the union of King, 

Ministers, Parliament and People, which had lasted for five out of the seven 
years of war, 

was at an end. George III had his very valiant but obstinate mind set on 
only one thing, to raise the power of the Crown, and to get free from the 
government of the great Whig families. 

He meant to take as ministers whom he pleased. 

He knew that he could not keep such ministers in office if the House of 
Commons was always against them; and so he set himself to bribe the 
members of that House. He would distribute offices, pensions, and favours, 
to its members, until he had made a “Royal” party, 

which should oppose the “Whig” party. This 

Royal party would then vote with the ministers whom the King would 
choose. It took 

George nearly ten years to do this; but he had a good deal of success in the 
end. And the nation outside Parliament felt some sympathy 


for him; for every one knew how these great 

Whig families had kept all the richest jobs of the kingdom in their own 
hands. George was also very popular with the middle classes and the 
country gentlemen. In fact, he was a sort of Tory; and this new Royal party 
became a sort of new Tory party. George was at least a thorough Briton, 
brave, homely, 

dogged, and virtuous in his private life; but he was in such a hurry to carry 
out this political job, that he was quite ready to scuttle out of his glorious 
war, and desert his allies just as 

Anne’s ministers had done in 1713. 


Yet, like the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, the 

Treaty of Paris of 1763 could not fail to bring solid advantages to Great 
Britain. Though we gave back to Spain her rich colonies of 

Havana and Manila, and took from her only the useless American swamp, 
called Florida, 

we recovered Minorca. Though we gave back to France all her great and 


rich West Indian 

Islands, we retained several of the smaller ones; 

though we gave back to her her trading-stations in India, she had to promise 
never to fortify them again. And, finally, we kept our greatest conquest of 
all, Canada. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE AMERICAN REBELLION AND THE 
GREAT FRENCH WAR 1760-1815; REIGN OF 
GEORGE III 


“Twas not while England’s sword unsheathed 


Put half a world to flight, 
Nor while their new-built cities breathed 


Secure behind her might; 
Not while she poured from Pole to Line 


Treasure and ships and men — 
These worshippers at Freedom’s shrine 
They did not quit her then! 


Not till their foes were driven forth 


By England o’er the main — 
Not till the Frenchman from the North 


Had gone, with shattered Spain; 
Not till the clean-swept ocean showed 


No hostile flag unrolled, 
Did they remember what they owed 
To Freedom — and were bold! 


Soon after the peace of 1763, we began to perceive one result of the 
conquest of Canadawhich few people had expected. Our American 
colonies, having no French to fear any longer, 
wanted to be free from our control altogether. 
They utterly refused to pay a penny of the two hundred million pounds that 
the war had cost us; and they equally refused to maintain a garrison of 


British soldiers. -They intended to shake off all our restrictions on their 
trade, 

and to buy and sell in whatever market they could find. When our 
Parliament proposed in 1764 to make them pay a small fraction of the cost 
of the late war, they called it “ oppression,” and prepared to rebel. “ We are 
Whigs,” 

they said: “Whigs always resist oppression. 

You English Whigs did so in 1688.” 


There were two results from this: In the first place, the great Whig families 
were already sore at King George’s attempts to take his ministers without 
consulting them. And, when they saw the King and his ministers set upon 
compelling the Americans to pay the tax, 

they began to denounce the very things of which they had formerly been the 
champions, 

namely, the Empire, the Army, and the Navy. 

America was right, they said, to resist such 

“oppression.” Even the great William Pitt, 

now Earl of Chatham, said this. And so the whole meanings of the words 
“Whig” and 

“Tory” were completely changed. The Whig 


became a person who cared little for the Empire, 

and, occasionally, even supported the enemies of his country, just as the 
Tory of Anne’s reign had done. And the Tories became, for a season, the 
true patriots, as the Whigs of 

Anne’s reign had been. 


The second result was that we had to fight our colonies, and that we failed 
to beat them. 

It was a hopeless business from the first. The distance was too great, the 
spaces of America were too vast for us to hold by force, even if we had won 
in battle. The quarrels in our 

Parliament were too fierce to allow of success. 

We had no great minister at home, and no great general in America. The 
colonists called a 

Congress at Philadelphia; declared themselves co be independent; and in 
1776 took the name, 


of the “United States of America.” Blood had already been shed when this 
happened. 

A real hero, patient, resourceful, and brave, 

called George Washington, commanded the 

American army. We never sent enough troops; 

we had not, in fact, enough troops to send. 

Though we often won battles, we suffered some very severe disasters. 


The Americans very soon sought French help, and France was delighted at 
such a chance of avenging her losses in the former war. The 
French fleet, though small, had been much 


improved since that war, and was able to draw away our ships from the 
coast of America to all quarters of the world. We were just able to defend 
the rest of our Empire (except Minorca, which we now lost again); but not 
to beat our colonists at the same time. Spain, and even our ally Holland, 
soon joined France; 

and for a few months, we had the navies of all the world against us. So, 
when Lord Cornwallis, with seven thousand men, was obliged to surrender 
to a French and American force at Yorktown in 1781, we determined to 
withdraw from America; after which, having our hands free, we finished 
the naval war victoriously in other quarters of the world. Rodney smashed a 
great French fleet in the West 

Indies; and Lord Heathfield, at Gibraltar, 

beat off the siege of that rock, which had lasted for three years. By a treaty 
signed in 1783 

we acknowledged the Independence of America, 

gave back Florida and Minorca to Spain, and some small West Indian 
Islands, as well as 

Senegal in WTest Africa, to France. These were serious losses; yet France 
had been even harder hit by the war than we had been. She had hoped, 

in return for her help to receive valuable trading privileges with America; 
but the Americans showed no more gratitude to her than they had 
previously shown to us, and she received none. 


The snow lies thick on Valley Forge 


The ice on the Delaware, 
But the poor dead soldiers of King George 


They neither know nor care 


Not though the earliest primrose break 


On the sunny side of the lane, 
And scuffling rookeries awake 
Their England’s spring again. 


They will not stir when the drifts are gone 


Or the ice melts out of the bay, 
And the men that served with Washington 
Lie all as still as they. 


They will not stir though the mayflower blows 


In the moist dark woods of pine, 
And every rock-strewn pasture shows 
Mullein and columbine. 


Each for his land, in a fair fight, 


Encountered, strove, and died, 
And the kindly earth that knows no spite 
Covers them side by side. 


She is too busy to think of war; 


She has all the world to make gay, 
And, behold, the yearly flowers are 
Where they were in our fathers’ day! 


Golden-rod by the pasture wall 
When the columbine is dead, 

And sumach leaves that turn, in fall, 
Red as the blood they shed. 


All this time there were fierce quarrels in 

Parliament, between Whigs and Tories, on many questions besides the war. 
Every act of Government, good or bad, was torn to pieces and called 
“infamous” by the Whigs, some of whom sought for popularity by writing 
in the newspapers, and even by appealing to the passions of the London 


mob. That mob more than once broke loose and enjoyed some highly 
exciting riots, in suppressing which King George showed great personal 
courage. One of the cries raised at this time, both in and outside 

Parliament, was for a better representation of the people of Britain in the 
House of Commons. It was really a very reasonable cry, 

for the existing system was absurd. 


By that system each county sent two members to Parliament, whatever its 
population. 

And in the counties only actual owners of land could vote at elections. You 
might be enormously rich and have a long lease of an enormous estate; but 
unless you owned land you had no vote. Then the boroughs, which also sent 
two members each, were still the same towns whichhad sent members to 
the Tudor Parliaments. 

From many of these towns, all trade, riches and importance had long 
departed, and some boroughs had hardly any inhabitants at all! 

Side by side with these were great cities grown and growing up, which sent 
no members to Parliament. Now, if the Tories had been wise, 

they would have taken up this question, and made a proper and moderate 
“reform” of the 

House of Commons. The Whigs, who called themselves “champions of the 
people,” could hardly with decency have opposed it. But when William Pitt, 
the younger son of the great Minister of the Seven Years’ War, took up the 
question in 1785, he could get very little support from his own party. So this 
question fell into the hands of noisy agitators outside 

Parliament, who cried out for a “Radical 

Reform,” and got the name of “Radicals.” 


The ten years that followed the peace of 

1783 were years of great prosperity in Britain. 

The Americans continued to trade with us as before, though, of course, we 
could no longer compel them to do so. Our Indian Empire had been 
enormously increased since 1761 by 

Clive and Warren Hastings, and by a long line of heroic soldiers and 
statesmen. The 

East India Company was now a sovereign power, and the greatest military 
power in India. 


Parliament had begun to take notice of it, not always favourable or wise 
notice, and passed laws to help it to govern its territories. The 

Crown now appointed a Governor-General, 

a council, and judges for British India. One of the favourite tricks of the 
Whigs was to accuse the Company and its agents of cruelty, 

extortion, and so on. The first GovernorGeneral, Warren Hastings, was so 
accused, and though he was acquitted, his trial dragged on for many years. 
Still further away the voyages of 

Captain Cook had recently revealed to Europe the huge continent of 
Australia, the islands of New Zealand, and numerous other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. Our first colonies began to be planted in Australia in 1787. 


At home great changes were beginning which were going to tum Britain 
from a com-growing and wool-growing country into the workshop of the 
wo d. These changes have got the name of the “Industrial Revolution.” 
They took more than a century to work out, and the result of them has been 
that we now buy nearly all our food from distant lands, and buy it with the 
goods which we make in our great cities, principally iron, cotton, and 
woollen goods. It is sometimes a little difficult to arrange for an 
uninterrupted supply of food for forty million people. Until about the 
middleof the eighteenth century the south and east of England had been the 
richest counties. Now the north and west, South Wales and Southern 
Scotland quickly began to supplant them because in these parts iron and 
coal are found close together. The invention of numerous machines also 
began to save hand-labour, 

and weaving and spinning, which were formerly done in country cottages, 
were now done in great factories, which could only exist in great towns. 
The most important of all discoveries of this period is that of the steam 
engine. 

For, by the force of steam, all machines could be worked for all 
manufactures much more cheaply and powerfully than by hand-labour or by 
water-mills. England used steam in all her manufactures twenty years 
before any other nation, and so no other nations could at first compete with 
her. The sad result has been that the country districts have gradually been 
deserted and the towns have become more important than the farming land. 
But the full result was not generally realized until far into the nineteenth 
century. At first, 

the faster population increased in the towns, 


the greater was the demand for corn to feed it. Very little corn could yet be 
brought from abroad, because few countries had any corn to spare before 
the vast spaces of America and 


Canada were cultivated. So the price of corn began to go up and up; and, 
though wages went up too, they never went up fast enough. 

When the harvest fell short, the poor were often very badly off for food, and 
had to have relief given them out of the Poor Rates. Poor 

Rates had existed since the reign of Elizabeth, 

but had not increased much or been felt as a great burden until this period; 
now they began to increase enormously. There were also riots in every year 
of bad harvest, and many of these riots were directed against the new 
machinery, 

which foolish men said “took the bread out of their mouths.” In that belief 
the rioters made a point of breaking the machines. So, side , 

by side with the enormous increase of the country’s wealth, there was often 
found increase of misery and discontent among the poor. 

Foolishly, but naturally, the poor used to blame the government and the 
laws for their misery. But the condition of the lowest class of the people, 
both in the old and the new towns, had long been attracting the attention of 
serious people. In the reigns of George I 

and George II, though many bishops and clergy did their duty earnestly, 
there were many who did not, and perhaps we may admit that the Church of 
England had, as a whole, rather 

“gone to sleep.” It was this which gave such 


effect to the preaching of the brothers John and 

Charles Wesley from about 1730. They went into the poorest slums and the 
most deserted parishes and preached, often in the open air, 

the need of repentance and the duty of listening to that message. The result 
was the foundation of the “Methodist” and Wesleyan 

Communities, which gradually grew into dissenting churches, separated, 
much against the original intentions of their founder, from the 

National Church. John Wesley lived to a great age and continued to preach 
till the day of his death in 1791. 


It was during the long ministry of William : 
Pitt the younger, the son of the man who won j 


Canada for us, that these great changes began ‘ 

to bear their first fruit. Pitt was Prime Minister from 1783 to 1801, and 
again from 1804 to 

1806. For nine years he kept the peace, and undertook an infinite number of 
valuable reforms in every department of the State save one. He simplified 
taxes and the Customs’ 

duties and the method of collecting them; 

he began to pay off the National Debt. He tried to reform the House of 
Commons, to abolish the cruel trade of carrying slaves from 

Africa to the West Indies; he tried to pacify 

Ireland and give it perfect free trade with 

Britain; and he would have liked to abolish 


the laws which still shut out the Catholics from 

Parliament. Every wise and moderate change which took place during the 
nineteenth century had already been conceived by this great and wise man. 
But many of his proposals were upset or spoiled either by the opposition of 
the 

Whigs, the stupidity of the Tories, or the prejudices of King George. The 
one mistake 

Pitt made was in refusing to set the Army and 

Navy on a proper footing to meet a future war. 

He seemed to think that Europe was going to be at peace forever; whereas 
the greatest war that had ever threatened Great Britain was just going to 
burst upon her and continue for twenty-two years. Then all Pitt’s projects 
for reform had to be thrown to the winds and the nation had to harden itself 
to fight to the death. 


This great war was caused by the “French 

Revolution.” It was the old story of France desiring to dominate the world; 
and it began in this way: The French people had a series of real grievances 
against their clumsy, stupid, 

old-fashioned system of government by an 

“absolute” king; and they demanded a parliamentary system and a “limited” 
monarchy like our own. But at the first touch the whole fabric of old France 
fell to pieces. Kings, nobles, 

society itself were hurled down; all in the nameof some imaginary “natural 
rights” of everybody to have an equal share in government. 


A Republic was set up; King Louis XVI was put to death. A new kind of 
“Gospel” was preached; “all men are equal,” “all government is tyranny, all 
religion is a sham,” “down with everything and up with ourselves” 
(“ourselves” being the bloodthirsty mobs of Paris and other great cities). 
This precious Republic proceeded to offer its alliance to all the peoples of 
Europe who wished to abolish their kings, and “recover their liberty.” It 
declared war on Austria and Prussia, and began by invading Belgium and 
threatening Holland, which had been our ally since 1688. 


Then, at the opening of 1793, Pitt felt bound to interfere. The nation was 
heartily at his back. Scenes of the utmost horror and cruelty had taken place 
in France, and the French people, once the most civilized in Europe, 
seemed to have gone mad. There were a few noisy politicians in Britain, 
both in and outside Parliament, who sympathized with the French, and cried 
out for “Radical Reform” and a “National Convention” of the whole British 
people; 

but they were very few. The worst of them was the Whig orator, Charles 
Fox, who had rejoiced over every disaster of his country during the war 
against America. A good dealof wild nonsense was also written in some of 
the Whig newspapers. Daily newspapers began early in the eighteenth 
century; but they were still expensive, and, as yet, few of the poorer classes 
could read, so the newspapers used to be passed from hand to hand, or read 
aloud in the public-house. On the whole, the voice of the newspapers was 
thoroughly patriotic. 


But if there were few sympathizers with 

France in Britain, there were many in Ireland. 

Ireland still had real grievances, though during the last thirty years they had 
steadily been removed. She had shown little gratitude for their removal, and 
many Irishmen had openly sympathized with the American rebellion. In 
1782 her Parliament had been declared to be absolutely free from the laws 
of the British 

Parliament, and there was therefore a real danger that Ireland might refuse 
to go to war to help Great Britain. The Catholics were still shut out from 
this Parliament; but, excepting in Ulster, nearly all the poorer Irishmen were 
Catholics. Pitt, as I told you, 

wanted to admit Catholics to both Parliaments; 

but it was not the time to make such a great change, when Britain was in the 


middle of a dangerous war, and when the mass of the Irish peasants, poor, 
disloyal, and ignorant, were quite ready to welcome a French invasion of 


Ireland. From 1795 there was almost a state of civil war between Irish 
Protestants and 

Catholics; and, in 1798, the latter openly rebelled. England had very few 
troops to spare, and the rebellion took nearly a year to put down. French 
invasion was hourly expected, though only once a very few French troops 
were able to land. When the rebellion was over, Pitt rightly decided that the 
best thing for both countries was to abolish the 

Irish Parliament, and to make one united 

Parliament for the two islands (1800). In this united Parliament Pitt 
intended to allow the Catholics to sit; but King George foolishly and 
obstinately refused to agree, and so Pitt had to resign the office of Prime 
Minister, 

which he had held for eighteen years. 


And now for the “great war.” For Britain it would necessarily be a sea war, 
and therefore a war for empire, trade, and colonies. For 

France, as far as she could make it so, it would be a land war, since it was 
Europe that France wanted to conquer, not sea or colonies. At first, as I told 
you, she professed to be con- « 

quering other states for their own good, “to liberate them from their 
tyrants,” and all that sort of nonsense. But most nations, 

even those that really were badly governed, 

soon found out that French invasion was much 


worse than any amount of bad government by their own “tyrants.” So 
nation after nation rose and fought against France, either one by one or in 
great alliances of nations. 

All were beaten; France was the greatest land power in the world, and her 
soldiers the bravest, 

cleverest, and fiercest fighters. All the nations in the world appealed to 
England to help them with the one thing which all knew she had got in 
heaps, money. We actually paid Dutchmen, Prussians, Austrians, Spaniards, 
Russians and even Turks to fight for their own interests against France. 


How could we afford to do this? Simply because of the power of our Navy, 


which in a few years became so great, that it was able to crush the 
commerce and to take the colonies of any nation that would not fight 
against 

France. Soon it was only in Britain that people could buy the goods of the 
far East and the far West, silk, coffee, tobacco, sugar, tea, 

spice. And at last only in Britain could they buy manufactured articles at 
all. Even the very Frenchmen who fought us had to buy the clothes and 
shoes they wore from English merchants! 


This control of the world’s trade did not come to us at once, and not 
without hard fighting. Pitt, as I told you, had neglected 


the Army and Navy. Our admirals were old, 

our generals were at first very stupid. We sent some troops to help the 
Dutch, and they were very badly beaten. Holland became a daughter- 
republic of France, and Belgium became a French province. The poor 
Dutch 

I did not gain much by the exchange, for the 

British navy simply took away all their colonies notably Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

just as it was taking the French West Indian 

Islands. Nearer home our fleet did not do so well. The French Republic did 
not have so good a navy as the old French Monarchy had had; but its sailors 
made up in gallantry what they lacked in skill and efficiency, and it was not 
until 1797 that we won a great naval battle in European waters. The 
Spaniards had been forced into the French alliance, and in that year Sir John 
Jervis and Captain Nelson 

(soon to be Lord Nelson) utterly defeated a big French and Spanish fleet at 
Cape St. 

Vincent on the Spanish coast. 


It was just at this time that the greatest 

| soldier that ever lived came to lead the French 

— Napoleon Bonaparte. He appeared first 

1 as a victorious general in 1796, then as “First 

Consul” (that is, President) of the French 

Republic, 1799; then in 1804 as “Emperor of the French.” By this time 
France had 


given up all idea of delivering peoples from 

“tyrants,” and simply meant to conquer all the world for her own benefit. 
Napoleon at once saw that this was impossible as long as Britain remained 
free and victorious at sea. 

To invade Britain, or to destroy in some other way the wealth and 
commerce of Britain, became his one desire. But to invade Britain while 
our fleet watched outside all French harbours, while it prevented French 
ships from sailing out, and smashed them if they did, was not so easy. The 
mere fear of invasion was enough to set the hearts of all Britons beating. 
Volunteers flocked to arms from every parish in our island; and by 1804 we 
had nearly half a million men in fighting trim in a population of little over 
eleven millions. If we were to keep the same proportion to-day, we ought to 
have nearly three millions of men under arms. How many have we got? 


But in truth Napoleon’s chances of invading us were not great. Nelson had 
broken his 

Mediterranean fleet to splinters at the Battle of the Nile, 1798, and had also 
finished a Danish fleet (which had been got ready to help France) 

at the Battle of Copenhagen in 1800. A few months of peace, 1802-3, 
followed the retirement of Pitt from the Government. But the war began 
again in 1803; Pitt came back inthe next year, and governed Britain until his 
death at the beginning of 1806. The years 

1803-4-5 were the most dangerous. Napoleon had got a great army at 
Boulogne (which is almost within sight of the shore of Kent, not three 
hours’ sail, with a fair wind, from Folkestone), ready to be rowed across the 
Channel in large, flat-bottomed boats. 


But what was the use of that without a French fleet to protect the flat- 
bottoms? If they had tried to get across unprotected, a single British 
warship could have pounded them into a red rice-pudding in a few minutes; 
and so our real task was to watch the French harbours and prevent their 
ships of war getting out. The final struggle came in 1805. The French 
Admiral Villeneuve managed to get out from 

Toulon; drove off the British force which was watching the Spanish ports, 
and so freed the 

Spanish fleet. He then sailed across the Atlantic and back again, in the hope 
of drawing all 

British ships away from the Channel. After a long chase Lord Nelson met 


him off the 

Spanish coast, and won the Battle of Trafalgar in October, 1805. It was 
almost a dead calm all the morning as the great fleets crept slowly toward 
each other — they must have looked like moving thunder-clouds. Lord 
Nelson’s famous signal “England expects that everyman will do his duty” 
wasspelled out in little! 

flags from the mast of his great ship the Victory. 

And every man did. Almost the whole French and Spanish fleets were there 
sunk or taken prisoners. No such victory had been won at sea since the 
Greeks beat the Persians at Salamis nearly five hundred years before Christ. 
Nelson was killed in the battle; but the plan of invasion was over and 
Napoleon never resumed it. The 

French navy hardly recovered from this defeat before our own days. You 
can see the Victory still moored in Portsmouth harbour, and can go into the 
little dark cabin in which Nelson died, happy in spite of mortal pain, 
because he just lived long enough to hear of England’s triumph. 


The remaining colonies of France and her allies were gradually conquered 
during the next ten years. But at first this seemed to help little toward 
freeing the continent of Europe which, by 1807, France had subdued right 
up to the Russian frontier. Prussia had been beaten to pieces in 1806; 
Austria which, on the whole, had been the most steady of Napoleon’s 
enemies, was beaten for the third time in 1809, and was half inclined to 
make an alliance with him; but by that time Napoleon had run his head 
against something which was going to destroy him. 





mfuch the worst governed, most ignorant, 

most backward nation in Europe, was Spain. 

Napoleon thought it would be easy to put one of his brothers on the throne 
of Spain, and one of his generals on the throne, of Portugal. 

Spain was, besides, the oldest ally of France; 

but when Napoleon tried this plan in 1808, 

she became at once his fiercest enemy. She did not want to be “reformed” 
or better governed; 

she wanted to keep her stupid, cruel Catholic kings and priests. Both Spain 
and Portugal at once cried out for British help; and, as the road by sea was 
in our hands, we began at once to send help in money, and very soon in 
men. With the men we sent a man. “ In war,” 

said Napoleon himself, “it is not so much men as a man that counts.” Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, 

one day to be known as the Duke of Wellington, was perhaps not so great a 
soldier as 

Marlborough or as Napoleon. His previous experience of war had been 
mostly in India, where, 

under his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, who was Governor-General of 
India, he had won, 

in 1803 and 1804, great victories over enormous swarms of native cavalry 


called Mahrattas. But he was the most patient and skilful leader we had had 
since Marlborough, and he had complete confidence in himself and in his 
power to beat the French. 


He landed in Portugal in 1808, won a great battle at Vimeiro, and early in 
the next year had driven the French back into Spain. He then made Lisbon 
(the capital city of Portugal) 

his “base of operations.” The British fleet was able continually to bring 
supplies, money, 

food and men to Lisbon. Wellington fortified the approach to the city very 
strongly, and was able to repel an enormous French army which came to 
attack him there in 1810. He followed it up into Spain as it retreated; and 
year by year advanced further into Spain, 

winning battle after battle. But each winter he fell back upon his base. The 
fierce patriotism of the Spanish peasants, who killed every 

Frenchman they met, helped us enormously, 

though in the battles their armies were of little use to us, and their generals 
worse than useless. 

At last in 1813 came a year in which Wellington did not need to retreat into 
Portugal. He won the great Battle of Yittoria in June, and then drove the 
French back in headlong flight over the Pyrenees. Early in 1814 our men 
were fighting their way into that French province, which, five hundred 
years before, we used to call “English Aquitaine.” 


And meanwhile in 1812, at the other end of 
Europe, Napoleon himself had suffered an even worse disaster. He had 
invaded Russia, a 


country whose people were as ignorant, as backward and as patriotic as the 
Spaniards. The greatest French army that was ever put on foot had starved 
and been frozen among the ] 

snows of Russia. As its broken remnants ] 

retreated through Germany, the Prussians, 

whom the French had cruelly ill-treated since 

1806, jumped upon them, and called on all other Germans to do the same. 
The Austrians joined in. England poured money into the hands of all who 
would fight the French. Since 

Pitt’s death, until 1812 there had only been one great British Minister, 


George Canning; 

but he had resigned his office in 1809. Now in 

1812 Lord Castelreagh, a minister almost as great as Pitt, came to the front, 
and it was his government that really finished the war. Napoleon could, 
indeed, collect a new army in 

1813, but it was never so good as the one he had lost in Russia; and it 
suffered a fearful defeat at Leipzig. After a most gallant defence of the 
French roads which lead to Paris, Napoleon was compelled by his own 
generals to resign the throne, and Louis XVIII, the heir of the old French 
monarchy, was recalled to 

France as king in 1814. Napoleon was allowed to retire to the little Italian 
island of 

Elba, but he did not stay there long. 


In order to arrange a general peace, the 


great powers of Europe sent ambassadors to 

Vienna. But while they were doing this, in 

March, 1815, Napoleon escaped from Elba, 

landed in France, and called on the French people to follow him once more. 
Nearly all 

Frenchmen were tired of war; but, like other brave fellows, they loved 
glory, and Napoleon’s name spelt glory for them. They forgot his tyranny 
and his folly, and they proclaimed him Emperor yet again. Europe was 
utterly taken by surprise, and nearly all its armies had been dismissed. But 
the Prussians and English were more ready for fighting than the Russians 
and Austrians, and so within three months they were able to collect over 
two hundred thousand men for the defence of 

Belgium. Napoleon’s new army was nearly three hundred thousand strong; 
but he only took about half of it to attack Belgium early in the summer of 
1815. 


The Duke of Wellington and the Prussian general, Marshal Blucher, were 
waiting for him in a long line to the south of Brussels. 

On June 16th, Napoleon’s left wing fought a fearful drawn battle with 
Wellington at Quatre 

Bras, and his right wing just managed to beat 

Blucher at Ligny. On the 17th there was no fighting; but the Prussians had 
fallen back eastward, and had lost touch with the English. 


So, on the 18th, Wellington and the English army, ninety thousand strong, 
had to bear, 

for seven hours, the attacks of a hundred and twenty thousand Frenchmen at 
Waterloo. 

Wellington knew that Blucher would come and help him as fast as he could; 
but the roads were heavy from rain, and Blucher had been fearfully hard-hit 
two days before. But at last he came, though his men did not get into action 
till about 4.30 p. m., and did not produce much effect on the French for two 
hours more. We had then been defending our position since 11 

a. m. But soon after seven we began to advance, and the night closed with a 
headlong flight of the French Emperor and his army on the road to Paris. 


This battle of Waterloo ended the Great War; 

the last war, let us hope, that we shall ever have to fight against the French, 
who are now our best friends. Long ago Pitt had said 

“England has saved herself by her exertions, 

she will save Europe by her example.” In 

1815 she had indeed done both. 


When the final treaty was made in that year, our gains in actual territory 
were small. 

We gave back the greater part of the colonies we had taken from France and 
her allies, 

keeping only the West Indian island of Tobago, the Island of Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean,the Dutch colonies of Ceylon and the Cape of 

Good Hope, and the little Dutch province of ‘Guiana in South America. In 
the Mediterranean, we kept the island of Malta, but gave back Minorca to 
Spain. Our real reward, 

then, came in the commerce of the world, 

which during the war had passed wholly into our hands. 


The French Wars. 
The boats of Newhaven and Folkestone and 
Dover, 


To Dieppe and Boulogne and to Calais cross over; 
And in each of those runs there is not a square yard 


Where the English and French haven’t fought and fought hard! 
If the ships that were sunk could be floated once more, 

They’d stretch like a raft from the shore to the shore, 

And we’d see, as we crossed, every pattern and plan 

Of ship that was built since sea-fighting began. 

There’d be biremes and brigantines, cutters and sloops, 

Cogs, carracks and galleons with gay gilded poops — 


Hoys, caravels, ketches, corvettes and the rest, 
As thick as regattas, from Ramsgate to Brest. 
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But the galleys of Csesar, the squadrons of 
Sluys, 


And Nelson’s crack frigates are hid from«our eyes, 

Where the high Seventy-fours of Napoleon’s days, 

Lie down with Deal luggers and French chassemarees. 
They’ ll answer no signal — they rest on the ooze 

With their honey-combed guns and their skeleton crews — 
And racing above them, through sunshine or gale, 


The Cross-Channel packets come in with the 


Mail. 


Then the poor sea-sick passengers, English and 
French, 


Must open their trunks on the Custom-house bench, 
While the officers rummage for smuggled cigars 
And nobody thinks of our blood-thirsty wars! 


CHAPTER XII 


GEORGE III TO GEORGE V, 1815-1911 


The period of English History which remains for me to tell you about will 
bring us down to our own days. It is a much more difficult story to 
understand than any that I have already told you. It is also much more 
difficult to write about. 


For people hold such diverse opinons about the events of the present day 
and of the last hundred years. These opinions are very often the result of 
their upbringing; “we have heard with our ears and our fathers have told 
us.” 

Men are still alive who were born before Waterloo was fought. As you get 
older you will form opinions about these events for yourselves; and so it is 
desirable for me, in this last chapter, rather to state what did take place than 
to try to guide your opinions. And it will be easier to do this if you, my 
readers, will allow me to treat the period as all one, rather than narrate the 
events year by year. 


On the whole, the progress of Great Britainduring the past ninfty-five years 
has been toward what is called “Democracy,” a long word meaning 
“Government by the people.” 

This form of government may be said to be still “on its trial.” Let us hope 
that it will prove a great success. It will only do so if all classes of the 
people realize that they have duties as well as rights, and if each class 
realizes that every other class has rights as well as itself. 


Five sovereigns have reigned and died during these ninety-five years, and 
the sixth is now upon the throne. George III had long been blind and insane 
when he died in 1820, and it was the eldest of his seven sons who became 
King in that year as George IV. This man had been acting as Prince Regent 
for his insane father since 1810. He was naturally clever and had some kind 
of selfish good nature, 

but he was mean, cowardly, and an incredible liar. Some famous lies he told 
so often that at last he got to believe them himself; for instance, 

he was fond of saying that he had been present at the Battle of Waterloo, 


whereas he had never seen a shot fired in his life. 


He was succeeded in 1830 by a stupid honest old gentleman, his brother, 
William IV, who, 

as a young man, had been nicknamed “Silly 

Billy.” There was no harm in King William, 

but there was little active good, and so theinfluence of the Crown, both 
upon private and public life, was very slight when he died in 

1837. His heir was his niece Victoria, a girl of eighteen of whom little was 
then known, but of whose goodness and high spirit, stories were already 
being told. 


“Who will be King, Mamma,” she said, when she was twelve years old, 
“when Uncle William dies?” “You will be Queen, my dear.” 

“Then I must be a very good little girl now,” 

she replied. In this wonderful lady the spirit of all her greatest ancestors 
seemed to have revived, the burning English patriotism of the Tudors, the 
Scottish heart of the Stuarts, 

the courage of Edward III, the wisdom of 

Edward I, Henry II and Alfred. And all were softened and beautified by 
womanly love and tenderness. No sovereign ever so unweariedly set herself 
to win the love of her people, to be the servant of her people. And her 
people rewarded her with a love that she had more than deserved. Her reign 
of sixty-three years will always be remembered in history by her name; it 
was the “Victorian Age.” Her husband was her own cousin, the wise and 
good 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a small 

State in central Germany. She was succeeded by her eldest son, Edward 
VII, whose too short reign closed only after this book wasbegun. All the 
Empire is still in mourning for him, the wise and prudent statesman, the 
peace-lover, the peacemaker of Europe, the noble English gentleman. 


The result of the reigns of Victoria and 

Edward VII has been to lift the Crown again to a position which it had not 
occupied in men’s minds since the death of Elizabeth. 

It is not with our lips only that we are loyal to King George V, it is with our 
hearts also. 

The crown is not only the “golden circle” that binds the Empire together; it 


is the greatest thing in that Empire. 


The Bells and the Queen, 1911. 


“Gay go up and gay go down 

To ring the Bells of London Town.” 

When London Town’s asleep in bed 

You’ ll hear the Bells ring overhead, 

In excelsis gloria! 

Ringing for Victoria, 

Ringing for their mighty mistress — ten years dead! 


Here’s more gain than Gloriana guessed, 


Than Gloriana guessed or Indies bring — 
Than golden Indies bring. A Queen confessed, 
A Queen confessed that crowTned her people 
King. 


Her people King, and crowned all Kings above, 

Above all Kings have crowned their Queen their love — 
Have crowned their love their Queen, their 

Queen their love! 


Denying her, we do ourselves deny, 


Disowning her are we ourselves disowned. 
Mirror was she of our fidelity, 


And handmaid of our destiny enthroned; 
The very marrow of Youth’s dream, and still 
Yoke-mate of wisest Age that worked her will! 


Our fathers had declared to us her praise. 
Her praise the years had proven past all speech. 


And past all speech our loyal hearts always, 
Always our hearts lay open, each to each; 
Therefore men gave their treasure and their blood 


To this one woman — for she understood! 


Four o’ the clockI Now all the world is still. 
0 London Bells to all the world declare 

The Secret of the Empire — read who will! 
The Glory of the People — touch who dare! 


The Bells: 
Power that has reached itself all kingly powers, 


St. Margaret’s: By love o’erpowered — 
St. Martin’s: By love o’erpowered — 

St. Clement Danes9: By love o’erpowered, 
The greater power confers! 


The Bells: 


For we were hers, as she as she was ours, 
Bow Bells: And she was ours — 

St. Paul’s: And she was ours — 
Westminster: And she was ours, 

As we, even we, were hers! 


The Bells: 
As we were hers! 


The next greatest thing, probably every one will admit, is the Parliament of 
the United 

Kingdom. During these ninety-five years that Parliament has undergone 
considerable changes. The House of Lords has been very much increased in 
numbers, but has not been altogether strengthened by this increase. It still 
represents, as it has always represented, 

the wealthy people of the kingdom. When the only wealth was in land, the 
House of Lords consisted almost wholly of great landowners. 

Now that the traders have more wealth than the landowners, rich 
manufacturers and other great employers of labour have been made peers, 
though they also have nearly always bought land to support their dignity. 


The House of Commons has undergone a still greater change. I told you in 
the last chapter what serious need there was in the eighteenth century for a 
“Reform” of thathouse, and how, during the twenty-two years of the Great 


War, that and all other reforms had to be put off. A very small knot of 
Whigs had never ceased to urge that reform even during the war. The 
foremost of these was 

Charles, Earl Grey. 


I have had to scold the Whigs a good deal during the reign of George III, 
and I am afraid 

I shall now have to scold the Tories for their attitude during the first fifteen 
of these ninetyfive years. They held power right up to 1830, 

and it was obviously their duty to take up this and many other questions in a 
serious and 

“ modern” spirit. They consisted of two sections, the enlightened Tories, 
like Mr. Canning and Sir Robert Peel, who had sat at the feet of William 
Pitt; and the stick-in-the-mud 

Tories, like Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon, 

who were opposed to any change in any department of life. I think it was 
strange that the former as well as the latter section of Tories were opposed 
to reform of the House of Commons. The result was that it fell wholly to 
the Whigs to force it on; and the Whigs, being weak in Parliament did not 
scruple to appeal to the passions of uneducated people outside 

Parliament. They encouraged “monster meetings,” “monster petitions” and 
such like. 

There were riots in favour of Reform. Atone riot at Manchester in 1819 the 
soldiers had to be called in, and several people were shot. 

Very likely these were only innocent spectators and not rioters at all; those 
who get up riots are usually careful to keep out of the way when their 
suppression begins. Stiff laws were passed in Parliament to prevent such 
riotous meetings for the future. 


From 1820-30 the question of Reform was never for a moment allowed to 
slumber, and at last in 1832 the Duke of Wellington, who, 

though opposed to Reform himself, was always moderate and sensible, 
advised the 

Tories to give way, and a “Reform Bill” was at last got through both 
Houses, an eminently sensible and moderate Bill. The number of members 
in the House was not increased, but the absurd old boroughs with few or no 
inhabitants lost their right of sending members, 

and the great growing towns got that right. 


All persons in the counties with a moderate amount of property got votes 
for election of members, and all persons in the towns who had a house 
worth £10 a year. The educated people of Great Britain and Ireland were 
very fairly represented in the House of Commons between 1832 and 1867. 


But this did not stop agitation outside. A 

group of men called “ Chartists” began to cryout for something more, for 
the representation of the uneducated as well. They demanded that every 
grown-up man should have a vote, 

that members of Parliament should be paid, 

that a new Parliament should be elected every year, and so on. These men 
tried to get up riots in favour of their demands; inl848 it looked as if these 
riots were going to be serious. 

But the thing fizzled out somehow. Twice since that time new Reform Bills 
have been passed, one by each party in the State, by the 

Tories in 1867 (now called “Conservatives”), 

and by the Whigs in 1885 (now called “Liberals” or “Radicals”). On each 
occasion the vote was given to poorer and less educated classes of the 
people, and on the latter occasion the distinction between counties and 
boroughs was practically abolished; every district in 

Britain, whether of town or country, is now represented in the House of 
Commons pretty nearly according to the number of people living in it. 


Unfortunately one exception to this principle has been allowed. With the 
exception of those from Ulster, the Irish members of the House of 
Commons since the Union of 1800 

have never been loyal to our system of government, but have continually 
cried out for a separate Parliament in Dublin. The firstgreat agitator for this 
purpose was the orator 

Daniel O’Connell, in the reigns of George IV 

and William IV and at the beginning of Victoria’s reign. He has been 
followed by many others, notably by Mr. Parnell, and the agitation is still 
continuing. In order to hush this cry, British statesmen have allowed Ireland 
to have many more members of the House of Commons than the population 
of that island warrants. More than one statesman, 

especially the famous Mr. Gladstone in 1885 

and 1892, has thought of conciliating the Irish, 

by granting them, under the name of “Home 


Rule,” the separate Parliament which they demand. But most people fear 
that a separate 

Irish Parliament would be followed by a complete separation between 
Ireland and Great 

Britain, by the establishment of an Irish 

Republic, and by the oppression of the well-todo and intelligent classes of 
Irishmen, who are certainly loyal to the British Crown. All 

British politicians, on both sides, have, during the last seventy years, made 
haste to remove every real, and, indeed, every imaginary grievance of the 
Irish people, though they have earned no gratitude by doing so. 


As regards the Ministers of the Crown, 

whom we may consider next after Parliament as an “institution” of the 
country, it has beenwell understood, ever since George III’s death, 

that the King “reigns but does not govern.” 

He takes as his ministers men who are agreeable to the majority in the 
existing House of Commons. In quiet times there is a new House of 
Commons about every five or six years and there must be one every seven 
years. There is, therefore, very likely to be a change of ministry every time 
there is a new House. Before the first Reform Bill there were only about 
300,000 

electors; there are now over 7,000,000. But, 

oddly enough, the larger the number of electors, 

the more frequent are the changes of public opinion. In former days Whigs 
or Tories might well hold office through three or four successive 
parliaments; now it is very rare that either party holds it through two. The 
opinion of the electors has a curious habit of swinging right round in a very 
short space of time; and, 

so, great changes in our rulers are of frequent occurrence. 


These rulers or ministers we call the “Cabinet”; and in the Cabinet you will 
always find a “Prime Minister,” generally called the 

“First Lord of the Treasury,” at the head of the whole thing; it is with him 
that the real responsibility lies. He explains to the King what he and his 
friends think ought to be done; 

and, when he is a wise man, he generally findsthat the King’s advice on the 
matter is very well worth listening to. If the King does not approve of what 
his Prime Minister suggests he can always dismiss him; but it is of no use 


his doing this unless he can appoint some one else whom the existing 
House of Commons will follow; or unless he is prepared to dismiss the 
existing House of Commons and call a new Parliament. The King will do 
this last if he feels sure that the Minister and the existing House are leading 
the nation astray or are leading it where it doesn’t want to go. Any very 
“revolutionary” proposal, such as the abolition of either House of 
Parliament, the surrender of India or the Colonies, the reduction of the 
Navy very far below the strength necessary to defend the Empire, might 
quite conceivably obtain for a moment a majority in the 

House of Commons, and, though it is unlikely, 

it is just possible that the House of Lords might be terrified into accepting 
it. But then it would be the duty of the King to interfere, and to dismiss, at 
all costs, the Ministry which was rash enough to make such a proposal. 


Besides the Prime Minister, the most important members of the Cabinet 
are the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who manages money matters, the 
Secretaries of State for War, for 


Foreign Affairs, for the Colonies, for Home 

Affairs, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 

who manages the Navy. Each is responsible for some particular part of the 
task of government; but all must agree upon all important questions, and the 
minister who doesn’t agree with the rest of the Cabinet must resign. 


I shall not trouble you with a list of the ministries that have held office since 
1815; 

two things only you should remember: first, 

that ministries are more short-lived now than they used to be; and secondly, 
that they are more dominated by the Prime Minister for the time being than 
they used to be. The most distinguished Prime Ministers have been Mr. 
Canning (died 1827), Lord Grey (died 1845), 

Sir Robert Peel (died 1850), Lord Palmerston 

(died 1865), Lord Beaconsfield, better known as Mr. Disraeli (died 1881), 
Mr. Gladstone 

(died 1898), and Lord Salisbury (died 1903). 

Each in his own way has contributed something to the greatness of 
England; but each, 

with the exception of Sir Robert Peel, has had a weak side. Speaking 
generally, those ministers who have paid most attention to finances and to 


internal reform have been less successful in upholding the honour of 
England abroad and in strengthening the Army and 
Navy. 


With regard to the law and the law courts, 

it is not such a very different England in which we live from what it was in 
the days of our greatgrandfathers. The House of Lords is still the highest 
“Court of Appeal” in Great Britain and Ireland; but to hear appeals, only 
those peers sit who are specially appointed to be judges for that purpose. 
There is a Court of Appeal below it and a High Court of Justice below that. 
The judges are still appointed by the King, and still “go on circuit” four 
times a year to the several districts of England to try criminal cases, as they 
have done since the fourteenth century. There are also small courts called 
“county courts,” for small lawsuits, in some sixty different districts in 
England. Scotland has kept, since the Union of 

1708, her own system of law and law courts entirely different from ours, 
but from them also you can appeal to the House of Lords. 

Ireland has the same system of law as ours, 

but has her own law courts with appeal to the 

House of Lords. Each colony in the Empire has its own law courts and 
judges, and appeals from them and from the Indian law courts come not to 
the House of Lords, but to a few great judges in the Privy Council. 


The one really great law reform has been that of the criminal law. In 1815 
over onehundred and sixty crimes were still supposed to be punished with 
death. There are now only two, high treason and wilful murder, and, 
unfortunately, people who commit high treason are now too often let off. In 
1815 a thief might be hanged if he stole five shillings’ 

worth of goods from a shop! He hardly ever was hanged, because he was 
tried by a jury and a judge, and juries preferred to declare him 

“not guilty” rather than allow him to be hanged; so, as a rule, he got off 
altogether. 

Even of those who were convicted and condemned to be hanged not one 
tenth were hanged. And this was because public opinion was more merciful 
than the law. From 1788 

onward criminals who had just escaped hanging used to be “transported” to 
Australia, 

and this went on till 1840. The other settlers in that continent naturally 


objected very much to this; and we now send our criminals to 

“penal servitude” in large prisons at Dartmoor and Portland instead. No 
words can be too hard to use against the Tory ministers like Lord Eldon, 
who, year after year, from 

1815 to 1830, obstructed the reform of the criminal laws as much as they 
could; most of the reforms in them were due to the 

Whigs or to the more enlightened Tory, Sir 

Robert Peel. 


To Tory Governments belongs the credit of beginning to remove the laws 
which made a man’s admission to Parliament depend upon his religious 
opinions. Both Lord Castlereagh, 

who died in 1822, and Mr. Canning, who died in 1827, had always been 
anxious to admit Catholics to Parliament; but it was just after Canning’s 
death that, first the Protestant Dissenters in 1828, and then the 

Catholics in 1829, were admitted. Jews had to wait till 1853, and those who 
openly declared their disbelief in any religion at all till 1884. 

The support of the State to the Protestant 

Church in Ireland, which dated from the time of Elizabeth, was taken away 
in 1868. The zeal of the Church of England was, from 1829 onward, 
quickened by men like Newman and Dr. 

Pusey, and religion is now a far more vital force in our daily lives than it 
was at the end of 

George III’s reign. Differences of opinion upon religion still exist, and still 
occasionally lead to squabbles between Churchmen and Dissenters, 

but they are being smoothed away; of all passions, religious hatred is now 
seen to be the most odious, and all reasonable men acknowledge that the 
teaching of sound morality is the main duty of all religious bodies. Without 
religion there can be no good morals, and without good morals the wisest 
laws are futile. 


The Whigs are responsible for the abolition of slavery in our West Indian 
Islands (1833); 

the importation of slaves from Africa thither had been prohibited as far 
back as 1807. They can also claim the credit of the “New Poor 

Law” (1834), which refused to give food or money to the idle and 
improvident unless they would come into the “workhouse”; and this law 
made workhouse life sufficiently unpleasant, 


so that lots of idle loafers, who had hitherto 

“lived on the rates,” preferred to earn their own living. The same Whig 
Government in 

1835 reformed the town councils of our cities and boroughs in such a way 
that every householder now gets a vote for the election of his town council. 
In 1889 a Conservative government extended this plan to the country 
districts also, and in each shire a “county council” 

is now elected, which manages all local business such as the keeping up of 
roads, bridges, 

lunatic asylums, and the police. It was Sir 

Robert Peel who created the present magnificent force of policemen, and its 
members are still sometimes, in sport, called after him 

“bobbies” and “peelers.” 


Perhaps the most important of all reforms of the nineteenth century was the 
introduction in 1870 for all classes of the people of a system of schools, 
supported by the State and paidfor by a rate on each district. Every one is 
now compelled to attend some kind of school, 

and a man may be sent to prison if he refuses to send his children to school. 
When I was a boy it was quite common to meet people who could neither 
read nor write; now it is the rarest thing in the world. 


There was one burning question all through the first thirty years of this 
period, of which 

I have yet told you nothing; and it was the most serious of all — the 
question of food. 

Great Britain and Ireland could no longer grow enough corn to feed their 
great and rapidly increasing populations. For the two and twenty years 
which ended in 1815, governments had been too busy saving the very 
existence of Britain and of Europe to pay attention to this question. But now 
followed a period of peace, in which both the bill for the war had to be paid, 
and this terrible food question faced in earnest. 


The bill for the war was an enormous one; 

in 1793 the National Debt was not much over 

200 millions; in 1815 it was over 900 millions; 

the interest to be paid on it annually had gone up from 8 to 33 millions. 
Taxation had been enormously heavy, and every one cried out for its 


reduction. To this cry for a reduction of taxes the government was perhaps 
rightto turn a deaf ear as long as that frightful bill remained unpaid; and, 
also, during these ninety-five years, very little of that bill has really been 
paid off; the debt is still over 700 

millions, though the interest annually paid on each £100 of it has been 
reduced to £2 10s. Od. 


But there can be no excuse for the deaf ear which the government turned to 
the question of food. The price of corn still varied with each harvest, and 
varied enormously. But now it was beginning to be possible to import corn 
from America, from Russia, and from several other places. And the proper 
thing to do would have been to put a moderate customs duty on the 
importation of corn, a duty which should vary with the price of corn in the 
London market. Instead of doing this, 

Parliament in 1815 passed a law saying that no corn should be imported at 
all until the price in London was 80s. a quarter, which meant that a loaf of 
bread would cost about 9d. 

This was called “protecting” the British farmers and the British landowners, 
who of course could get high prices and high rents when the price of corn 
was high; but it came very near to mean starving the British labourer. 

Those who upheld this plan were called “Protectionists” ; those who wished 
to admit cheap foreign corn were called “Free Traders.” 


The “Corn Laws” became the subject of an agitation far fiercer than that for 
Reform of Parliament, and with much more reason. 

Over and over again there was danger of a rising of the poor labourers 
against all who owned or farmed land. Even when there was not a bad 
harvest, and when the price of corn was far below the 80s. a quarter, it was 
easy for agitators to persuade the poor that they must be very badly off; and, 
especially in the days before the Reform Bill, the outcry of the poor against 
the rich was a most distressing feature of the age. You cannot expect much 
reason from people who are really hard up for food, or who expect to be 
hard up for food in a few months. At last, in 1845, 

there appeared the most manifest symptoms of a coming famine in Ireland, 
owing to the failure of the potato crop. Sir Robert Peel, 

who was then in power, and who had hitherto been a moderate 
“Protectionist,” turned right round, and in 1846 abolished the Corn Laws 
altogether. He was too late to save Ireland from famine, which came in all 


its horrors in 

1847, and, by death or emigration to America, 

reduced the Irish people by more than a third of their numbers. But he 
believed that he had saved any portion of our islands from the chance of 
such a disaster for the future. 


For a long time after the abolition of the 

Corn Laws it still paid the farmers to grow corn in Britain. But as the empty 
lands of 

America and Canada came to be more and more peopled and cultivated, 
and when the introduction of steamships brought down the cost and 
shortened the time needed to bring corn across the Atlantic, it began to pay 
them less and less. And now we buy not only almost all our corn, but most 
of our meat, and a good deal of our wool, fruit and butter, from abroad also. 
The sad result has been that the land of England is rapidly going out of 
cultivation, and that our villages are being deserted in favour of our towns, 
where we cannot expect so strong and healthy a race to grow up as that of 
our grandfathers who lived by work in the open fields. 


There is, moreover, a most serious danger behind. If England should ever 
be defeated in a great war at sea, it would be impossible for us to get our 
food at all, and our population would simply starve. Therefore, at whatever 
cost to ourselves, it is our duty to keep our 

Navy so strong that it must be forever impossible for us to be defeated at 
sea. 


Big Steamers. 

“Oh, where are you going to, all you Big 

Steamers, 
With England’s own coal, up and down the salt seas?” 
“We are going to fetch you your bread and your butter, 


Your beef, pork, and mutton, eggs, apples, 
and cheese.” 


“And where will you fetch it from, all you 
Big Steamers, 


And where shall I write you when you are away?” 


“We fetch it from Melbourne, Quebec, and 
Vancouver, 


Address us at Hobart, Hong-kong, and 
Bombay.” 


“But if anything happened to all you Big 
Steamers, 


And suppose you were wrecked up and down the salt sea?” 
“Why, you’d have no coffee or bacon for breakfast, 
And you’d have no muffins or toast for your tea.” 


“Then Ill pray for fine weather for all you 
Big Steamers, 

For little blue billows and breezes so soft.” 
“Oh, billows and breezes don’t bother Big 
Steamers, 

For we’re iron below and steel-rigging aloft.” 


“Then PII build a new lighthouse for all you 

Big Steamers. 

With plenty wise pilots to pilot you through,” 

“Oh the Channel’s as bright as a ball room already, 


And pilots are thicker than pilchards at 
Looe.” 


“Then what can I do for you, all you Big 
Steamers, 


Oh, what can I do foryour comfort and good?” 
“Send out your big warships to watch your big waters, 


That no one may stop us from bringing you food. 
“For the bread that you eat and the biscuit you nibble, 
The sweets that you such and the joints that you carve, 


They are brought to you daily by all us Big 
Steamers, 


And if any one hinders our coming you’ll starve!” 


The principle of “free trade” has been carried into all departments of life. 
When Sir 

Robert Peel took office in 1841 there were over twelve hundred articles on 
which duty had to be paid when they were imported from abroad. There are 
now only sixteen such articles, and the only ones of any importance are 
wine, spirits and tobacco (all of which arek’luxuries,” as opposed to 
“necessaries” of life). When this policy was first adopted it was expected 
that all other nations would soon adopt “free trade” also, but they have not 
done so; and we have even allowed our own colonies to put on customs 
duties against the importation of British goods to their ports. 

Proposals are now on foot, and are maintained by a large party in Britain, to 
go back upon this principle of “free trade,” and to impose a moderate 
“tariff” on the importation of goods from all nations which will not admit 
British goods to their ports without a duty. 

It is not my business to express an opinion as to whether this would be wise 
or not. No doubt “free trade all round” would be the most splendid thing in 
the world for all nations if all would agree to carry it out. 


The next point to which I must direct your attention is the growth of the 
British Empire. 

Soon after Victoria became Queen a cry for 

“self-government” began to be heard from the colonies. There were five 
and forty 

British colonies all told, and the joke went round that they were governed 
by three and twenty clerks of the “Colonial Office” in 

Downing Street, London. This was not quite true, as most of our colonies 
had little councils of their own, which in some cases were evenelected. It 
was in Canada that the cry for a more free system first arose. Many of the 
inhabitants of its two provinces were of old 

French descent, and spoke, as they still speak, 

French. There were mutterings of rebellion out there, and threats that the 


Canadians would join the United States of America. 

In order to prevent this and to satisfy the Canadians, the experiment was 
tried in 1840 of giving them the beginnings of a regular Parliament like our 
own, with a ministry responsible to that Parliament and named by a 
Governor representing the Crown. 


The gradual extension of the Dominion of 

Canada to include the territories known as 

Ontario and British Columbia right up to the 

Island of Vancouver was the work of the middle period of Victoria’s reign; 
and during the same period the United States of America were extending 
westward and ever more westward till they reached the Pacific Ocean. 

In “British North America,” Newfoundland now alone remains a colony 
separated from the “Dominion of Canada” and with a Parliament of its own. 


The first of the Australian colonies in point of time was New South Wales, 
to which, as 

I told you, our criminals continued to be sent from 1788 till 1840; West 
Australia dates from 


1829, South Australia and Victoria from 1836, 

and Queensland from 1850. These all soon began to cry out for 
parliamentary governments of their own; and in 1850 a Whig ministry 
began to give it to them freely. Quite in our own days an Act of the British 
Parliament has made all the Australian colonies into a single “Federation” 
of States, with a 

“federal” or united Parliament for the whole continent. New Zealand, which 
was first recognized as a colony in 1840, has got her own Parliament and is 
not included in this 

Federation. The great wealth of both New 

Zealand and Australia consists in their vast flocks of sheep; these colonies 
are to the 

British manufacturers of woollen goods what 

England was to the Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century, namely, the 
source of the 

“raw material” of their industry. There are also great gold mines in 
Australia. 


Next in order of importance of our colonies comes South Africa with its 
wonderful climate, 

i Its great importance to us, when we took it from the Dutch in the Great 
War, was as a Station on the road to India; but, since the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, we have now got a shorter road thither. 


In Canada we had really little difficulty in making good friends with our 
new French 


subjects, for they hated and feared the pushing Americans, whose territory 
lay to the south, and they knew that we would defend them against these 
men. In Australia we had nothing but a few miserable blacks, who could 
hardly use even bows and arrows in fight. In 

New Zealand we had a more warlike branch of the same race, called the 
Maoris, to deal with. 

But in South Africa we had not only really fierce savages like Zulus and 
Kaffirs, but also a large population of Dutch farmers and traders, who had 
been settled there since the middle of the seventeenth century. 


These were called the “Boers”; they thoroughly disliked our rule, and they 
were continually retiring further and further from 

Cape Town into the interior of the Continent. 

They treated the native Kaffirs very badly, 

and objected when we tried to protect these against them. Besides “Cape 
Colony” (at the Cape of Good Hope itself), there were 

Dutch or half-Dutch States at Natal, on the 

Orange River, and beyond the Vaal River. 

One by one, in the reign of Victoria, each of these was annexed by Great 
Britain, and the last years of our great Queen were made sorrowful by the 
war which we had to fight against these brave, dogged and cunning Dutch 
farmers of the Transvaal. This war, though 


against a mere handful of men, strained the resources of Great Britain to the 
utmost; it showed us how very badly equipped we were for war upon any 
serious scale; but it also led to a great outburst of patriotism all over the 
Empire, and our other colonies sent hundreds ‘ 

of their best young men to help us. In the end we won, and peace was 
signed in 1902; a 

“Federation” of all the South African colonies with a central Parliament at 


Cape Town has recently been concluded, and the hatred between British 
and Dutch is now almost a thing of the past. South Africa owes its recent 
prosperity more to the discovery of great gold and diamond mines than to 
agriculture; but almost anything can be grown there. 


The vast territory of Rhodesia, in the centre of the dark continent of Africa, 
and the British 

“Protectorates” of Uganda, British East 

Africa, and British Central Africa further to the north, are still, as yet, more 
or less undeveloped; but great things may be expected of all of them, both 
as agricultural, commercial and mining colonies. The natives everywhere 
welcome the mercy and justice of our rule, 

and they are no longer liable, as they were before we came, to be carried off 
as slaves by 

Arab slave dealers. 


There are other countries, like Ceylon, the 


West Indies, the several stations on the northwest African coast, Singapore 
on the Straits of Malacca, Guiana on the north coast of 

South America, and islands too numerous to mention, both in the Pacific 
and Atlantic 

Oceans, which belong to Great Britain. But most of these are called “Crown 
Colonies” and do not enjoy any form of Parliamentary government nor 
need it. The prosperity of the West 

Indies, once our richest possession, has very largely declined since slavery 
was abolished in 

1833. The population is mainly black, descended from slaves imported in 
previous centuries, or of mixed black and white race; 

lazy, vicious and incapable of any serious improvement, or of work except 
under compulsion. In such a climate a few bananas will sustain the life of a 
negro quite sufficiently; 

why should he work to get more than this? 

He is quite happy and quite useless, and spends any extra wages which he 
may earn upon finery. 


What the future of our self-governing and really great colonies may be it is 
hard to say. 
Perhaps the best thing that could happen would be a “Federation” of the 


whole British Empire, 

with a central Parliament in which all the colonies should get 
representatives, with perfect free trade between the whole, and with 
animperial army and navy to which all should contribute payments. But 
where and when shall we find the statesman great and bold enough to 
propose it? 


Our Indian Empire must be treated to a Qur few lines by itself. It is not a 
colony but a Indian 

“Dependency of the Crown.” The extension Empire’ 

of our rule over the whole Indian peninsula was made possible, first by the 
exclusion of any other European Power (when we had once beaten off the 
French there), and secondly by the fact that the weaker states and princes 
continually called in our help against the stronger. 

From our three starting-points of Calcutta, 

Madras and Bombay, we have gradually swallowed the whole country; 
though some states keep their native princes, these are all sworn subjects of 
King George as “Emperor of India,” just as in feudal times a great feudal 
Earl was a sworn subject of his King. Our rule has been infinitely to the 
good of all the three hundred millions of the different races who inhabit that 
richly peopled land. 


Until 1858 the old “East India Company,” “growth founded at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, was the nominal sovereign. Its early conquests had been 
made over the unwarlike races of 

Bengal and of the South; next, in the reign of George III, over the gallant 
robbers who 


swarmed over the central plains and were called Mahrattas. Early in 
Victoria’s time we had to meet those magnificent fighters the 

Sikhs of the Punjaub, and the fierce Afghans of the north-western 
mountains. Both gave us from time to time terrible lessons; but 

British patience and courage triumphed over all. As we conquered them, so 
we enrolled in our Indian army all the best fighting men of these various 
races; of that army the Sikhs are now the backbone; but the Afghans have 
still to be kept at bay beyond the northern mountains. They are the “tigers 
from the 

North”; and, if our rule were for a moment taken away, they would ‘ sweep 


down and slay and enslave all the defenceless dwellers on the plains. 


In 1857 our carelessness and mismanagement of this vast Empire, together 
with the religious fear inspired among the Indians by the introduction of 
European inventions such as steam and railways, brought about the most 
serious danger that ever threatened British India, a mutiny in our Indian 
army. The instigator of the revolt was a man who claimed to be the 
representative of the old Mahratta rulers; the rebels took Delhi, the oldest 
capital city of 

India, and set up a shadow of an Emperor. 

They perpetrated terrible cruelties upon defence-less Englishwomen and 
children. But Southern 

India remained perfectly loyal and quiet; so did several of the old native 
princes; while the gallant Sikhs and the Ghoorkas of Nepaul came to our 
help in crowds. British troops were poured in as fast as possible, though in 
those days that was not very fast. The siege of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow were the greatest feats that were performed; and the names of 
John Lawrence, John Nicholson, 

Colin Campbell and Henry Havelock became forever immortal. When the 
mutiny was finally put down in 1858 the Crown took over the sovereignty 
from the East India Company, 

which ceased to exist; and, twenty years later, 

Queen Victoria was proclaimed “Empress of India.” 


Another “Eastern” state, much nearer home, came to us in 1882, Egypt. It 
was sorely against the will of our statesmen that it came. Egypt had, till 
1840, been a province of the Turkish Empire, and had since that date been 
most shockingly misgoverned by a series of Mahommedan rulers, called 
Khedives. 

When, in 1869, the canal was cut by French engineers through the Isthmus 
of Suez, which separates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, 

and when a new route to India for the largest vessels was thus opened, it 
became of the firstimportance to us to keep this route safe and open. France 
at first shared with us the 

“Protectorate” of Egypt which was then rendered necessary; but, when an 
insurrection of natives broke out in 1882, the task of suppressing it fell to us 
alone, and, when it was over, the sole Protectorate of Egypt became ours 
also. These were comparatively easy tasks, for the native Egyptian was not 


a good fighting man; but, as in India there is always a “tiger from the 
North” to be feared, so in 

Egypt there was always a “lion from the 

South.” By this “lion” I mean the fierce tribes of the desert which is called 
the “Soudan,” and of the Upper Nile Valley; they are 

Mohammedans by faith and of mixed Arab and negro race. These wild men 
were always ready to spring upon the fertile valley of the Lower Nile. Our 
Ministers at home too often turned a blind eye to these dangers, 

and their blindness cost us the life of the gallant general, Charles Gordon. It 
was not till 1898 that these “Soudanese” were finally subdued; and the 
Soudan is now governed by us as a dependency of Egypt. 

The justice and mercy which these countries had not known since the fall of 
the Roman 

Empire is now in full measure given to them by the British. 


This great expansion of the British Empire during the last ninety-five 
years has not come about without a great deal of jealousy from the other 
European powers; and this jealousy was never more real or more dangerous 
than it is to-day. But the one European war which we have fought since 
1815 had nothing to do with the expansion of our Empire. 


The other nations have realized that this 

Empire was founded on trade, that it has to be maintained by a navy, and 
that it has resulted in good government of the races subject to us. So, 
though they have envied us and given us ugly names, they have, on the 
whole, paid us the compliment by trying to copy us, to build up their 
navies, to increase their manufactures, to plant colonies and to govern 
subject races well. Some people think that they have not succeeded in this 
last object so well as ourselves. But all European nations are now keenly 
interested in trade rivalry; 

whether this will end peaceably or not remains still to be seen. 


All civilized nations, except ourselves and the Americans, have also set 
themselves to arm and drill all their citizens, so as to fit themselves for war 
on a gigantic scale at any moment. 

If ever a great war breaks out in Europe, the nation that is most ready with 
its fleet and itsarmy will win; in the greatest war of the nineteenth century 
(that of 1870 between France and Germany) it needed only a telegram of 
two words to put the German army in motion in a few hours. On the other 


hand, all the great mechanical inventions of recent years, 

railways, telegraphs, enormous guns, iron ships, airships, have made war, 
not only much more terrible, but infinitely more expensive; 

and, so, each nation will naturally shrink from being the first to start a war, 
for defeat will spell absolute and irretrievable ruin. But I 

don’t think there can be any doubt that the only safe thing for all of us who 
love our country is to learn soldiering at once, and to be prepared to fight at 
any moment. 


The one European war which we fought in the nineteenth century was the 
“Crimean 

War.” England and France fought Russia, 

on behalf of Turkey, in 1854-6. The Turkish 

State was believed to be crumbling, and certainly the Turks were real 
barbarians, who governed their provinces very badly; and, 

being Mohammedans, they denied all justice to their Christian subjects. 
Russia claimed to protect these subjects, but every one knew that she only 
did this in order to swallow as much of the Turkish Empire as she could. 

All other powers dreaded Russia, a half bar-barous state of vast size, and 
full of very brave, 

if very stupid, soldiers. Some people think that the cunning Frenchmen led 
England by the nose into this war, and that it was no business of ours. It 
was fought in the peninsula of the Crimea, on the northern coast of the 
Black Sea. There were some terrible battles, 

those of the Alma, of Balaclava, of Inkermann, in the autumn of 1854; then 
the war settled into a long siege of Sebastopol, during an awful winter, in 
which the sufferings of our army in the trenches before the city were 
terrible. In the end Russia had to own herself beaten, and Turkey, whom 
people called the 

“Sick Man of Europe,” was propped up again. 

Though many of his other provinces have revolted from him, he is still 
alive, and now even in a fair way to recover his health, and to govern more 
decently than before. 


One point I have left till the last. When your great-grandfathers were young, 
the fastest method of travelling was in a stagecoach with four horses at ten 
miles an hour, 

or in a private (and very expensive) post-chaise which might perhaps do 


twelve miles an hour. 

When they wanted to light their candles (and they had nothing else to light) 
they had to strike a spark with a bit of steel on a bit of flint. The navy was 
built of oak instead ofsteel, and moved by sails instead of steam. 

Letters cost two pence apiece for the smallest weight and the smallest 
distance; a single sheet letter from London to Edinburgh cost Is. Id. 


Look round you and see in what a different 

England you now live. Gas was first used in the streets of London in 1812; 
but gas already is going, and electric light is taking its place. The first 
railway was opened in 1829 

between Liverpool and Manchester; already people are wondering when the 
first service of passenger airships will begin to cut out railways for long 
journeys, as electric tramways and motor cars have begun to cut out horses 
and railways alike for short ones. The first steamship began to ply on the 
Clyde in 1812; 

it was of three horse-power and moved at five miles an hour; the 
Mauretania, of 30,000 

horse-power, now crosses the Atlantic in less than five days. During the 
Great War a system of wooden signals from hill top to hill top, worked by 
hand, would carry a message from Dover to London in about an hour; now 
the electric telegraph flashes messages round the world in a few minutes. 
By another kind of wire, the telephone, a man in London can talk to a man 
in Paris, and they can hear each other’s voices and laughter. The dis-covery 
of chloroform in 1847 has reduced human suffering to a degree which we 
can hardly conceive; and the other improvements in medicine and surgery 
have saved and prolonged countless useful, as well as many useless, lives. 


The Secret of the Machines. 


We were taken from the ore-bed and the mine, 
We were melted in the furnace and the pit — 
We were cast and wrought and hammered to design, 


We were cut and filed and tooled and gauged to fit. 
Some water, coal, and oil is all we ask, 


And a thousandth of an inch to give us play, 
And now if you will set us to our task, 


We will serve you four and twenty hours a day! 
We can pull and haul and push and lift 


and drive, 
We can print and plough and weave and 


heat and light, 
We can run and jump and swim and fly and dive, 


We can see and hear and count and read and write! 
Would you call a friend from half across the world? 
If you’ ll let us have his name and town and state, 


You shall see and hear your crackling question hurled 
Across the arch of heaven while you wait. 


Has he answered? Does he need you at his side? 


You can start this very evening if you choose, 
And take the Western Ocean in the stride 
Of thirty thousand horses and some screws! 


The boat-express is waiting your command! 
You will find the Mauretania at the quay, 
Till her captain turns the lever ‘neath his hand, 


And the monstrous nine-decked city goes to sea. 
Do you wish to make the mountains bare their head 


And lay their new-cut forests at your feet? 
Do you want to turn a river in its bed, 


And plant a barren wilderness with wheat? 
Shall we pipe aloft and bring you water down 
From the never-failing cisterns of the snows, 
To work the mills and tramways in your town, 
And irrigate your orchards as it flows? 





It is easy! Give us dynamite and drills! 
Watch the iron-shouldered rocks lie down 


and quake 
As the thirsty desert-level floods and fills, 
And the valley we have dammed becomes a lake! 


But remember, please, the Law by which we live, 


We are not built to comprehend a lie, 
We can neither love nor pity nor forgive, 


If you make a slip in handling us you die! 

We are greater than the Peoples or the Kings — 
Be humble, as you crawl beneath our rods! — 
Our touch can alter all created things, 


We are everything on earth — except The 
Gods! 


Though our smoke may hide the Heavens 


from your eyes, 

It will vanish and the stars will shine again, 
Because for all our power and weight and size, 
We are nothing more than children of your brain! 


In the common sense of the word “ happy,” 

these and a thousand other inventions have no doubt made us happier than 
our great-grandfathers were. Have they made us better,braver, more self- 
denying, more manly men and boys; more tender, more affectionate, more 
home-loving women and girls? It is for you boys and girls, who are 
growing up, to resolve that you will be all these things, and to be true to 
your resolutions. 


The Glory of the Garden. 
Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 
Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns 


and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces and peacocks 


strutting by; 
But the Glory of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye. 
For where the old thick laurels grow, along the 


thin red wall, 
You’ |l find the tool and potting-sheds which 


are the heart of all. 
The cold-frames and the hot-houses, the dung- 


pits and the tanks, 
The rollers, carts and drain-pipes, with the barrows and the planks. 


And there yov’ll see the gardeners, the men and 


‘prentice boys 
Told off to do as they are bid and do it without noise; 


For, except when seeds are planted and we shout 


to scare the birds, 
The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in words. 


And some can pot begonias and some can bud a rose, 
And some are hardly fit to trust with anything that grows; 
But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift 


the sand and loam, 
For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who come. 
Our England is a garden, and such gardens 


are not made 
By singing, “Oh, how beautiful,” and sitting 


in the shade, 
While better/men than we go out and start 


their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken dinner-knives. 
There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not 


a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet 


a heart so sick, 
But it can find some needful job that’s crying 


to be done, 
For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 
Then seek your job with thankfulness and 


work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting strawberries or killing 


slugs on borders; 
And when your back stops aching and your 


hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 
That half a proper gardener’s work-is done 


upon his knees, 
So when your work is finished, you can wash 


your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away! 


And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away! 


yee sal cae 





THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 
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On August 4th 1914, following the German invasion of Belgium, Britain 
declared war on Germany. During the autumn, Kipling wrote six articles 
about the training of the new British troops that had volunteered to fight. 
These articles were published in the Daily Telegraph in December 1914. 
They were collected the following year in this 64-page booklet, published 
in the Britain and in the United States. 





British troops training in Newcastle in 1914 
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THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING. 


THE MEN AT WORK 


The ore, the furnace and the hammer are all that is needed for a sword. - Native proverb. 


THIS was a cantonment one had never seen before, and the grey-haired 
military policeman could give no help. 

‘My experience’ he spoke detachedly, ‘is that you’ll find everything 
everywhere. Is it any particular corps you’re looking for?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ I said. 

‘Then you’re all right. You can’t miss getting something.’ He pointed 
generally to the North Camp. It’s like floods in a town, isn’t it? ‘ 

He had hit the just word. All known marks in the place were submerged 
by troops. Parade- grounds to their utmost limits were crowded with them; 
rises and sky-lines were furred with them, and the length of the roads 
heaved and rippled like bicycle-chains with blocks of men on the move. 

The voice of a sergeant in the torment reserved for sergeants at roll-call 
boomed across a bunker. He was calling over recruits to a specialist corps, 

‘But I’ve called you once!’ he snapped at a man in leggings, 

‘But I’m Clarke Two,’ was the virtuous reply. 

‘Oh, you are, are you?’ He pencilled the correction with a scornful 
mouth, out of one comer of which he added, ‘““Sloppy” Clarke! You’re all 
Clarkes or Watsons to-day. You don’t know your own names. You don’t 
know what corps you’re in, (This was bitterly unjust, for they were 
squinting up at a biplane.) You don’t know anything.’ 

‘Mm!’ said the military policeman. ‘The more a man has in his head, the 
harder it is for him to manage his carcass at first. I?m glad I never was a 
sergeant. Listen to the instructors! Like rooks, ain’t it?’ 

There was a mile of sergeants and instructors, varied by company 
officers, all at work on the ready material under their hands. They grunted, 
barked, yapped, expostulated, and, in rare cases, purred, as the lines broke 


and formed and wheeled over the vast maidan. When companies numbered 
off one could hear the tone and accent of every walk in life, and maybe half 
the counties of England, from the deep-throated ‘Woon’ of the north to the 
sharp, half -whistled Devonshire ‘Tu.’ And as the instructors laboured, so 
did the men, with a passion to learn as passionately as they were taught. 

Presently, in the drift of the foot-traffic down the road, there came 
another grey-haired man, one foot in a bright slipper, which showed he was 
an old soldier cherishing a sore toe. He drew alongside and considered 
these zealous myriads, 

‘Good?’ said I, deferentially, 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘Very good’ - then, half to himself: ‘Quite different, 
though.’ A pivot-man near us had shifted a little, instead of marking time on 
the wheel. His face clouded, his lips moved. Obviously he was cursing his 
own clumsiness, 

‘That’s what I meant,’ said the veteran, 

‘Innocent ! Innocent ! Mark you, they ain’t doin’ it to be done with it and 
get off. They’re doin’ it because - because they want to do it.’ 

‘Wake up! Wake up there, Isherwood !’ This was a young subaltern’s 
reminder flung at a back which straightened itself. That one human name 
coming up out of all that maze of impersonal manoeuvring stuck in the 
memory like wreckage on the ocean, 

‘An’ it wasn’t ‘ardly even necessary to caution Mister Isherwood,’ my 
companion commented. 

‘Prob’ ly he’s bitterly ashamed of ‘imself.’ 

I asked a leading question because the old soldier told me that when his 
toe was sound, he, too, was a military policeman. 

‘Crime ? Crime ?’ said he. ‘ They don’t know what crime is - that lot 
don’t - none of ‘em!’ He mourned over them like a benevolent old Satan 
looking into a busy Eden, and his last word was ‘Innocent!’ 

The car worked her way through miles of men - men route-marching, 
going to dig or build bridges, or wrestle with stores and transport - four or 
five miles of men, and every man with eager eyes. There was no music not 
even drums and fifes. I heard nothing but a distant skirl of the pipes. Trust a 
Scot to get his national weapon as long as there is a chief in the North! 
Admitting that war is a serious business, specially to the man who is being 
fought for, and that it may be right to carry a long face and contribute to 
relief funds which should be laid on the National Debt, it surely could do no 
harm to cheer the men with a few bands. Half the money that has been 
spent in treating, forexample.... 


THE NORTH IN BLUE 


There was a moor among woods with a pond in a hollow, the centre of a 
world of tents whose population was North-Country. One heard it from far 
off. 

“Yo’ mun trail t’ pick an’ t’ rifle at t same time. Try again,’ said the 
instructor. 

An isolated company tried again with set seriousness, and yet again. 
They were used to the pick - won their living by it, in fact - and so, 
favoured it more than the rifle; but miners don’t carry picks at the trail by 
instinct, though they can twiddle their rifles as one twiddles walking-sticks. 

They were clad in a blue garb that disguised all contours; yet their 
shoulders, backs, and loins could not altogether be disguised, and these 
were excellent. Another company, at physical drill in shirt and trousers, 
showed what superb material had offered itself to be worked upon, and how 
much poise and directed strength had been added to that material in the past 
few months. When the New Army gets all its new uniform, it will gaze at 
itself like a new Narcissus. But the present kit is indescribable. That is why, 
English fashion, it has been made honourable by its wearers; and our world 
in the years to come will look back with reverence as well as affection on 
those blue slops and that epileptic cap. One far-seeing commandant who 
had special facilities has possessed himself of brass buttons, thousands of 
‘em, which he has added to his men’s outfit for the moral effect of (a) 
having something to clean, and (b) of keeping it so. It has paid. 

The smartest regiment in the Service could not do itself justice in such 
garments, but I managed to get a view of a battalion, coming in from a 
walk, at a distance which more or less subdued the - er - uniform, and they 
moved with the elastic swing and little quick ripple that means so much’ A 
miner is not supposed to be as good a marcher as a townsman, but when he 
gets set to time and pace and learns due economy of effort, his developed 
back and shoulder muscles take him along very handsomely. Another 
battalion fell in for parade while I watched, again at a distance. They came 
to hand quietly and collectedly enough, and with only that amount of 
pressing which is caused by fear of being late, A platoon - or whatever they 
call it - was giving the whole of its attention to its signalling instructors, 
with the air of men resolved on getting the last flicker of the last cinema- 
film for their money. Crime in the military sense they do not know any 
more than their fellow-innocents up the road. It is hopeless to pretend to be 


other than what one is, because one’s soul in this life is as exposed as one’s 
body. It is futile to tell civilian lies - there are no civilians to listen - and 
they have not yet learned to tell Service ones without being detected. It is 
useless to sulk at any external condition of affairs, because the rest of the 
world with which a man is concerned is facing those identical conditions. 
There is neither poverty nor riches, nor any possibility of pride, except in so 
far as one may do one’s task a little better than one’s mate. 


DUTIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


In the point of food they are extremely well looked after, quality and 
quantity, wet canteen and dry. Drafts come in all round the clock, and they 
have to be fed; late guards and sentries want something hot at odd times, 
and the big marquee- canteen is the world’s gathering-place, where food, 
life’s first interest to man in hard work, is thoroughly discussed. They can 
get outside of a vast o’ vittles. Thus, a contractor who delivers ten thousand 
rations a day stands, by deputy at least, in the presence of just that number 
of rather fit, long, deep men. They are what is called ‘independent’ - a 
civilian weakness which they will learn to blush over in a few months, and 
to discourage among later recruits; but they are also very quick to pick up 
dodges and tricks that make a man more com- fortable in camp life, and 
their domestic routine runs on wheels. It must have been hard at first for 
civilians to see the necessity for that continuous, apparently pernickity, 
house-maiding and ‘follow- ing-up’ which is vital to the comfort of large 
bodies of men in confined quarters. In civil life men leave these things to 
their womenfolk, but where women are not, officers, inspecting tents, feet, 
and such-like, develop a she-side to their head, and evidently make their 
non-commissioned officers and men develop it too. A good soldier is 
always a bit of an old maid. But, as I heard a private say to a sergeant in the 
matter of some kit chucked into a corner : ‘Yo’ canna keep owt redd up ony 
proper gate on a sand-hill’ To whom his superior officer : ‘Ah know yo’ 
canna’, but yo’ mun try, Billy.’ 

And Heaven knows they are trying hard enough - men, n.c.o.’s, and 
officers with all the masked and undervoiced effort of our peoples when we 
are really at work. They stand at the very be- ginning of things; creating out 
of chaos, meeting emergencies as they arise; handicapped in every 
direction, and overcoming every handicap by simple goodwill, humour, 
self-sacrifice, common-sense, and such trumpery virtues. I watched their 
faces in the camp, and at lunch looked down a line of some twenty men in 


the mess-tent, wondering how many would survive to see the full splendour 
and significance of the work here so nobly begun. But they were not 
interested in the future beyond their next immediate job. They ate quickly 
and went out to it, and by the time I drove away again I was overtaking 
their battalions on the road. Not un-related units lugged together for foot- 
slogging, but real battalions, of a spirit in themselves which defied even the 
blue slops - wave after wave of proper men, with undistracted eyes, who 
never talked a word about any war. But not a note of music and they North- 
countrymen ! 


II 


IRON INTO STEEL 


Thanda lohã garam lohe ko marta hai. 
(Cold iron will cut hot iron). 


At the next halt I fell into Scotland - blocks and blocks of it - a world of 
precise-spoken, thin-lipped men, with keen eyes. They gave me directions 
which led by friendly stages to the heart of another work of creation and a 
huge drill-shed where the miniature rifles were busy. Few things are duller 
than Morris-tube practice in the shed, unless it be judging triangles of error 
against blank-walls. I thought of the military policeman with the sore toe; 
for these ‘innocents’ were visibly enjoying both games. They sighted over 
the sand-bags with the gravity of surveyors, while the instructors hurled 
knowledge at them like sling-stones. 

‘Man, d’ye see your error? Step here, man, and Pll show ye’ Teacher and 
taught glared at each other like theologians in full debate; for this is the 
Scot’s way of giving and getting knowledge. 

At the miniature targets squad after squad rose from beside their deadly- 
earnest instructors, gathered up their target-cards, and whisperingly 
compared them, five heads together under a window. 

‘Aye, that was where I loosed too soon.’ I misdoubt I took too much o’ 
the foresight.” Not a word of hope and comfort in their achievements. 
Nothing but calvinistic self-criticism. 

These men ran a little smaller than the North- country folk down the 
road, but in depth of chest, girth of fore-arm, biceps, and neck-measurement 
they were beautifully level and well up; and the squads at bayonet-practice 
had their balance, drive, and recover already. As the light failed one noticed 
the whites of their eyes turning towards their instructors. It reminded one 
that there is always a touch of the cateran in the most docile Scot, even as 
the wolf persists in every dog. 

‘And what about crime ?’ I demanded. 

There was none. They had not joined to play the fool. Occasionally a few 
unstable souls who have mistaken their vocation try to return to civil life by 
way of dishonourable discharge, and think it ‘funny’ to pile up offences. 
The New Army has no use for those people either, and attends to them on 


what may be called ‘democratic lines’, which is all the same as the old 
barrack-room court- martial. Nor does it suffer fools gladly. There is no 
time to instruct them. They go to other spheres. 

There was, or rather is, a man who intends to join a certain battalion. He 
joined it once, scraped past the local doctor, and was drafted into the corps, 
only to be hove out for varicose veins. He went back to his accommodating 
doctor, repeated the process, and was again rejected. They are waiting for 
him now in his third incarnation; both sides are equally determined. And 
there was another Scot who joined, served awhile, and left, as he might 
have left a pit or a factory. Somehow it occurred to him that explanations 
were required, so he wrote to his commanding officer from his home 
address and asked him what he recommended him to do. The C.O., to his 
infinite credit, wrote back : ‘Suppose you rejoin’ which the man did, and no 
more said. His punishment, of course, will come to him when he realises 
what he has done. If he does not then perish in his self-contempt (he has a 
good conceit of himself) he will make one first-rate non-commissioned 
officer. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


I had the luck to meet a Sergeant-Major, who was the Sergeant-Major of 
one’s dreams. He had just had sure information that the kilts for his 
battalion were coming in a few days, so, after three months’ hard work, life 
smiled upon him. From kilts one naturally went on to the pipes. 

The battalion had its pipes - a very good set. How did it get them? Well, 
there was, of course, the Duke. They began with him. And there was a 
Scots lord concerned with the regiment And there was a leddy of a certain 
clan connected with the battalion. Hence the pipes. Could any- thing be 
simpler or more logical? And when the kilts came the men would be 
different creatures. Were they good men, I asked. ‘Yes. Verra good. Wha’s 
to mislead ‘em?’ said he. 

‘Old soldiers,’ I suggested, meanly enough. 

‘Rejoined privates of long ago.’ 

‘Ay, there might have been a few such in the beginning, but they’d be 
more useful in the Special Reserve Battalions. Our boys are good boys, but, 
ye’ll understand, they’ve to be handled - just handled a little.’ Then a 
subaltern came in, loaded with regimental forms, and visibly leaning on the 
Sergeant-Major, who explained, clarified, and referred them on the proper 
quarters. 


‘Does the work come back to you?’ I asked, for he had been long in 
pleasant civil employ. 

“Ay. It does that. It just does that.’ And he addressed the fluttering papers, 
lists, and notes, with the certainty of an old golfer on a well-known green. 

Squads were at bayonet practice in the square. (They like bayonet 
practice, especially after looking at pictures in the illustrated dailies.) A new 
draft was being introduced to its rifles. The rest were getting ready for 
evening parade. They were all in khaki, so one could see how they had 
come on in the last ten weeks. It was a result the meekest might have been 
proud of, but the New Army does not cultivate useless emotions. Their 
officers and their instructors worked over them patiently and coldly and 
repeatedly, with their souls in the job: and with their soul, mind, and body 
in the same job the men took - soaked up - the instruction. And that seems 
to be the note of the New Army. 


WHAT THE ARMY DOES AND THINKS 


They have joined for good reason. For that reason they sleep 
uncomplainingly double thick on barrack floors, or lie like herrings in the 
tents and sing hymns and other things when they are flooded out. They 
walk and dig half the day or all the night as required; they wear - though 
they will not eat - anything that is issued to them; they make themselves an 
organised and kindly life out of a few acres of dirt and a little canvas; they 
keep their edge and anneal their discipline under con- ditions that would 
depress a fox-terrier and disorganise a champion football team. They ask 
nothing in return save work and equipment. And being what they are, they 
thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoy what they are doing; and they purpose to 
do much more. 

But they also think. They think it vile that so many unmarried young men 
who are not likely to be affected by Government allowances should be so 
shy about sharing their life. They discuss these young men and their 
womenfolk by name, and imagine rude punishments for them, suited to 
their known characters. They discuss, too, their elders who in time past 
warned them of the sin of soldiering. These men, who live honourably and 
simply under the triple vow of Obedience, Temper- ance, and Poverty, 
recall, not without envy, the sort of life which well-kept moralists lead in 
the unpicketed, unsentried towns; and it galls them that such folk should 
continue in comfort and volubility at the expense of good men’s lives, or 
should profit greasily at the end of it all. They stare hard, even in their blue 
slops, at white-collared, bowler-hatted young men, who, by the way, are 
just learning to drop their eyes under that gaze. In the third-class railway 
carriages they hint that they would like explanations from the casual ‘nut’ 
and they explain to him wherein his explanations are unconvincing. And 
when they are home on leave, the slack-jawed son of the local shop-keeper, 
and the rising nephew of the big banker, and the dumb but cunning carter’s 
lad receive instruction or encouragement suited to their needs and the 
nation’s. The older men and the officers will tell you that if the allowances 
are made more liberal we shall get all the men we want. But the younger 
men of the New Army do not worry about allow- ances or, for that matter, 
make ‘em ! 

There is a gulf already opening between those who have joined and those 
who have not; but we shall not know the width and the depth of that gulf till 
the war is over. The wise youth is he who jumps it now and lands in safety 
among the trained and armed men. 


Ill 


GUNS AND SUPPLY 


Under all and after all the Wheel carries everything. - Proverb. 


ONE had known the place for years as a picturesque old house, standing 
in a peace- ful park; had watched the growth of certain young oaks along a 
new-laid avenue, and applauded the owner’s enterprise in turning a stretch 
of pasture to plough. There are scores of such estates in England which the 
motorist, through passing so often, comes to look upon almost as his own. 
In a single day the brackened turf between the oaks and the iron road-fence 
blossomed into tents, and the drives were all cut up with hoofs and wheels. 
A little later, one’s car sweeping home of warm September nights was 
stopped by sentries, who asked her name and business; for the owner of that 
retired house and discreetly wooded park had gone elsewhere in haste, and 
his estate was taken over by the military. 

Later still, one met men and horses arguing with each other for miles 
about that country-side; or the car would be flung on her brakes by artillery 
issuing from cross-lanes - clean batteries jingling off to their work on the 
Downs, and hungry ones coming back to meals. Every day brought the men 
and the horses and the weights behind them to a better understanding, till in 
a little while the car could pass a quarter of a mile of them with. out having 
to hoot more than once. 

‘Why are you so virtuous?’ she asked of a section encountered at a blind 
and brambly corner. 

‘Why do you obtrude your personality less than an average tax-cart?’ 

‘Because,’ said a driver, his arm flung up to keep the untrimmed hedge 
from sweeping his cap off, ‘because those are our blessed orders. We don’t 
do it for love.’ 

No one accuses the Gunner of maudlin affection for anything except his 
beasts and his weapons. He hasn’t the time. He serves at least three jealous 
gods - his horse and all its saddlery and harness; his gun, whose least detail 
of efficiency is more important than men’s lives; and, when these have been 
attended to, the never-ending mystery of his art commands him. 

It was a wettish, windy day when I visited the so-long-known house and 
park. Cock pheasants ducked in and out of trim rhododendron clumps, neat 
gates opened into sacredly preserved vegetable gardens, the many-coloured 


leaves of specimen trees pasted themselves stickily against sodden tent 
walls, and there was a mixture of circus smells from the horse-lines and the 
faint, civilised breath of chrysanthemums in the potting sheds. The main 
drive was being relaid with a foot of flint; the other approaches were 
churned and pitted under the gun wheels and heavy supply wagons. Great 
breadths of what had been well-kept turf between unbrowsed trees were 
blanks of slippery brown wetness, dotted with picketed horses and field- 
kitchens. It was a crazy mixture of stark necessity and manicured luxury, all 
cheek by jowl, in the undiscriminating rain. 


SERVICE CONDITIONS 


The cook-houses, store-rooms, forges, and work- shops were collections 
of tilts, poles, rick-cloths, and odd lumber, beavered together as on service. 
The officers’ mess was a thin, soaked marquee. Less than a hundred yards 
away were dozens of vacant, well-furnished rooms in the big brick house, 
of which the Staff furtively occupied one corner. There was accommodation 
for very many men in its stables and out-houses alone; or the whole 
building might have been gutted and rearranged for barracks twice over in 
the last three months. Scattered among the tents were rows of half-built tin 
sheds, the ready-prepared lumber and the corrugated iron lying beside them, 
waiting to be pieced together like children’s toys. But there were no 
workmen. I was told that they had come that morning, but had knocked off 
because it was wet. 

‘I see. And where are the batteries?’ I demanded. 

‘Out at work, of course. They’ve been out since seven.’ 

‘How shocking ! In this dreadful weather, too!’ 

‘They took some bread and cheese with them. They’ll be back about 
dinner-time if you care to wait. Here’s one of our field-kitchens.’ 

Batteries look after their own stomachs, and are not catered for by 
contractors. The cook-house was a wagon-tilt. The wood, being damp, 
smoked a good deal. One thought of the wide, adequate kitchen ranges and 
the concrete passages of the service quarters in the big house just behind. 
One even dared to think Teutonically of the perfectly good panelling and 
the thick hard-wood floors that could — — - 

‘Service conditions, you see.’ said my guide, as the cook inspected the 
baked meats and the men inside the wagon-tilt grated the carrots and 
prepared the onions. It was old work to them after all these months - done 
swiftly, with the clean economy of effort that camp life teaches. ‘What are 


these lads when they’re at home?’ I inquired. 

‘Londoners chiefly - all sorts and conditions.’ 

The cook in shirt sleeves made another investi- gation, and sniffed 
judicially. He might have been cooking since the Peninsular. He looked at 
his watch and across towards the park gates. He was responsible for one 
hundred and sixty rations, and a battery has the habit of saying quite all that 
it thinks of its food. 

‘How often do the batteries go out?’ I continued. 

“Bout five days a week. You see, we’re being worked up a little.’ 

‘And have they got plenty of ground to work over?’ 

‘Oh — yes-s.’ 

‘What’s the difficulty this time? Birds?’ 

‘No; but we got orders the other day not to go over a golf-course. That 
rather knocks the bottom out of tactical schemes.’ 

Perfect shamelessness, like perfect virtue, is impregnable; and, after all, 
the lightnings of this war, which have brought out so much resolve and self- 
sacrifice, must show up equally certain souls and institutions that are 
irredeemable. 

The weather took off a little before noon. The carpenters could have put 
in a good half-day’s work on the sheds, and even if they had been rained 
upon they had roofs with fires awaiting their return. The batteries had none 
of these things. ‘ 


THE GUNNER AT HOME 


They came in at last far down the park, heralded by that unmistakable 
half-grumble, half-grunt of guns on the move. The picketed horses heard it 
first, and one of them neighed long and loud, which proved that he had 
abandoned civilian habits. Horses in stables and mews seldom do more than 
snicker, even when they are halves of separated pairs. But these gentlemen 
had a corporate life of their own now, and knew what ‘pulling together’ 
means. 

When a battery comes into camp it ‘parks’ all six guns at the appointed 
place, side by side in one mathematically straight line, and the accuracy of 
the alignment is, like ceremonial drill with the Foot, a fair test of its 
attainments. The ground was no treat for parking. Specimen trees and 
draining ditches had to be avoided and circumvented. The gunners, their 
reins, the guns, the ground, were equally wet, and the slob dropped away 
like gruel from the brake-shoes. And they were Londoners - clerks, 


mechanics, shop assistants, and delivery men - anything and everything that 
you please. But they were all home and at home in their saddles and seats. 
They said nothing; their officers said little enough to them. They came in 
across what had once been turf; wheeled with tight traces; halted, 
unhooked; the wise teams stumped off to their pickets, and, behold, the six 
guns were left precisely where they should have been left to the fraction of 
an inch. You could see the wind blowing the last few drops of wet from 
each leather muzzle-cover at exactly the same angle. It was all old known 
evolutions, taken unconsciously in the course of their day’s work by men 
well abreast of it. 

‘Our men have one advantage,’ said a voice. 

‘As Territorials they were introduced to unmade horses once a year at 
training. So they’ve never been accustomed to made horses.’ 

‘And what do the horses say about it all?’ I asked, remembering what I 
had seen on the road in the early days. 

‘They said a good deal at first, but our chaps could make allowances for 
‘em. They know now.’ 

Allah never intended the Gunner to talk. His own arm does that for him. 
The batteries off’ saddled in silence, though one noticed on all sides little 
quiet caresses between man and beast - affectionate nuzzlings and nose- 
slappings. Surely the Gunner’s relation to his horse is more intimate even 
than the cavalryman’s; for a lost horse only turns cavalry into infantry, but 
trouble in a gun team may mean death all round. And this is the Gunner’s 
war. The young wet officers said so joyously as they passed to and fro 
picking up scandal about breast-straps and breechings, examining the 
collars of ammunition-wagon teams, and listening to remarks on shoes. 
Local blacksmiths, assisted by the battery itself, do the shoeing. There are 
master smiths and important farriers, who have cheerfully thrown up good 
wages to help the game, and their horses reward them by keeping fit. A fair 
proportion of the horses are aged - there was never a Gunner yet satisfied 
with his team or its rations till he had left the battery - but they do their 
work as steadfastly and whole- heartedly as the men. I am persuaded the 
horses like being in society and working out their daily problems of draught 
and direction. The English, and Londoners particularly, are the kindest and 
most reasonable of folk with animals. If it were not our business strictly to 
underrate ourselves for the next few years, one would say that the 
Territorial batteries had already done wonders. But perhaps it is better to let 
it all go with the grudging admis- sion wrung out of a wringing wet 
bombardier, 


‘Well, it isn’t so dam’ bad — considering.’ 

I left them taking their dinner in mess tins to their tents, with a strenuous 
afternoon’s cleaning-up ahead of them. The big park held some thousands 
of men. I had seen no more than a few hundreds, and had missed the 
howitzer-batteries after all. A cock pheasant chaperoned me down the drive, 
complaining loudly that where he was used to walk with his ladies under 
the beech trees, some unsport- ing people had built a miniature landscape 
with tiny villages, churches, and factories, and came there daily to point 
cannon at it. 

‘Keep away from that place,’ said I, ‘or you’ll find yourself in a field- 
kitchen.’ 

‘Not me!’ he crowed. ‘I’m as sacred as golf’ courses.’ 

MECHANISM AND MECHANICS 


There was a little town a couple of miles down the road where one used 
to lunch in the old days, and had the hotel to oneself. Now there are six 
ever-changing officers in billet there, and the astonished houses quiver all 
day to traction engines and high-piled lorries. A unit of the Army Service 
Corps and some mechanical transport lived near the station, and fed the 
troops for twenty miles around. 

‘Are your people easy to find?’ I asked of a wandering private, with the 
hands of a sweep, the head of a Christian among lions, and suicide in his 
eye. 
“Well, the A.S.C. are in the Territorial Drill Hall for one thing; and for 
another you’re likely to hear us! There’s some motors come in from 
Bulford. He snorted and passed on, smelling of petrol. The drill-shed was 
peace and comfort. The A.S.C. were getting ready there for pay-day and for 
a concert that evening. Outside in the wind and the occasional rain-spurts, 
life was different. The Bulford motors and some other crocks sat on a side- 
road between what had been the local garage and a newly-erected workshop 
of creaking scaffold-poles and bellying slatting rick-cloths, where a forge 
glowed and general repairs were being effected. Beneath the motors men 
lay on their backs and called their friends to pass them spanners, or, for 
pity’s sake, to shove another sack under their mud-wreathed heads. 

A corporal, who had been nine years a fitter and seven in a city garage, 
briefly and briskly outlined the more virulent diseases that develop in 
Government rolling-stock. (I heard quite a lot about Bulford,) Hollow 
voices from beneath eviscerated gear-boxes confirmed him. We with- drew 
to the shelter of the rick-cloth workshop - that corporal ; the sergeant who 


had been a carpenter, with a business of his own, and, incidentally, had 
served through the Boer War; another sergeant who was a member of the 
Master Builders’ Association; and a private who had also been fitter, 
chauffeur, and a few other things. The third sergeant, who kept a poultry- 
farm in Surrey, had some duty elsewhere. 

A man at a carpenter’s bench was finishing a spoke for a newly-painted 
cart. He squinted along it. . 

‘That’s funny.’ said the master builder. ‘Of course in his own business 
he’d chuck his job sooner than do wood-work. But it’s all funny.’. 

‘What I grudge,’ a sergeant struck in, ‘is havin’ to put mechanics to 
loading and unloading beef. That’s where modified conscription for the 
beauties that won’t roll up ‘Id be useful to us. We want hewers of wood, we 
do. And I’d hew ‘em!’. 

‘I want that file.’ This was a private in a hurry, come from beneath an 
unspeakable Bulford. Some one asked him musically if he ‘would tell his 
wife in the morning who he was with to-night.’ 

“You’ll find it in the tool-chest.’ said the sergeant. It was his own sacred 
tool-chest which he had contributed to the common stock. . 

‘And what sort of men have you got in this unit?’ I asked. 

‘Every sort you can think of. There isn’t a thing you couldn’t have made 
here if you wanted to. But’ - the corporal, who had been a fitter, spoke with 
fervour — ‘you can’t expect us to make big-ends, can you? That five-ton 
Bulford lorry out there in the wet.’ 

‘And she isn’t the worst,’ said the master builder. ‘But it’s all part of the 
game. And so funny when you come to think of it. Me painting carts, and 
certificated plumbers loading frozen beef!’ 

“What about the discipline?’ I asked. 

The corporal turned a fitter’s eye on me. ‘The mechanism is the 
discipline,’ said he, with most profound truth. ‘Jockeyin’ a sick car on the 
road is discipline, too. What about the discipline?’ He turned to the sergeant 
with the carpenter’s chest. There was one sergeant of Regulars, with twenty 
years’ service behind him and a knowledge of human nature. He struck in. 

“You ought to know. You’ve just been made corporal,’ said that sergeant 
of Regulars. 

“Well, there’s so much which everybody knows has got to be done that - 
that - why, we all turn in and do it,’ quoth the corporal. ‘I don’t have any 
trouble with my lot.’ 

“Yes; that’s how the case stands,’ said the sergeant of Regulars. ‘Come 
and see our stores.’ They were beautifully arranged in a shed which felt like 


a monastery after the windy, clashing world without; and the young private 
who acted as checker - he came from some railway office - had the thin, 
keen face of the cleric. 

“We’re in billets in the town’ said the sergeant who had been a carpenter. 
‘But Pm a married man. I shouldn’t care to have men billeted on us at 
home, an’ I don’t want to inconvenience other people. So I’ve knocked up a 
bunk for myself on the premises. It’s handier to the stores, too.’ 


“THE HUMOUR OF IT’ 


We entered what had been the local garage. The mechanical transport 
were in full possession, tinkering the gizzards of more cars. We discussed 
chewed-up gears (samples to hand), and the civil population’s old-time 
views of the military. The corporal told a tale of a clergyman in a Midland 
town who, only a year ago, on the occasion of some manoeuvres, preached 
a sermon warning his flock to guard their womenfolk against the soldiers. 

‘And when you think - when you know,’ said the corporal, ‘what life in 
those little towns really is! ‘ He whistled. 

‘See that old landau,’ said he, opening the door of an ancient wreck 
jammed against a wall. 

‘That’s two of our chaps’ dressing-room. They don’t care to be billeted, 
so they sleep ‘tween the landau and the wall. It’s handier for their work, 
too. Work comes in at all hours. I wish I was cavalry. There’s some use in 
cursing a horse.’ 

Truly, it’s an awful thing to belong to a service where speech brings no 
alleviation. 

‘You!’ A private with callipers turned from the bench by the window. 
“You’d die outside of a garage. But what you said about civilians and 
soldiers is all out of date now.’ 

The sergeant of Regulars permitted himself a small, hidden smile. The 
private with the callipers had been some twelve weeks a soldier. ‘I don’t say 
it isn’t,’ said the corporal, ‘I’m saying what it used to be.’ 

“We-ell,’ the private screwed up the callipers, ‘didn’t you feel a little bit 
that way yourself - when you were a civilian?’ 

‘I - I don’t think I did.’ The corporal was taken aback. ‘I don’t think I 
ever thought about it.’ 

‘Ah! There you are!’ said the private, very drily. 

Some one laughed in the shadow of the landau dressing-room. ‘Anyhow, 
we’re all in it now, Private Percy.’ said a voice. 


There must be a good many thousand conversa- tions of this kind being 
held all over England now- adays. Our breed does not warble much about 
patriotism or Fatherland, but it has a wonderful sense of justice, even when 
its own shortcomings are concerned. 

We went over to the drill-shed to see the men paid. The first man I ran 
across there was a sergeant who had served in the Mounted Infantry in the 
South African picnic that we used to call a war. He had been a private 
chauffeur for some years - long enough to catch the professional look, but 
was joyously reverting to service type again. The men lined up, were called 
out, saluted emphatically at the pay-table, and fell back with their 
emoluments. They smiled at each other. ‘An’ it’s all so funny,’ murmured 
the master builder in my ear. ‘About a quarter - no, less than a quarter of 
what one ‘ud be making on one’s own ! ‘ 

‘Fifty bob a week, cottage, and all found, I was. An’ only two cars to 
look after.’ said a voice Behind. ‘An’ if I’d been asked - simply asked - to 
lie down in the mud all the afternoon — — —! The speaker looked at his 
wages with awe. Some one wanted to know, sotto voce, if ‘that was union 
rates,’ and the grin spread among the uniformed experts. The joke, you will 
observe, lay in situations thrown up, businesses abandoned, and pleasant 
prospects cut short at the nod of duty. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ said one of them at last, ‘it’s too dark to work on those 
blessed Bulfords any more to-day. We’ll get ready for the concert.’ 

But it was not too dark, half an hour later, for my car to meet a big lorry 
storming back in the wind and the wet from the northern camps. She gave 
me London allowance - half one inch between hub and hub - swung her 
corner like a Brooklands professional, changed gear for the uphill with a 
sweet click, and charged away. For aught I knew, she was driven by an 
ex-’ fifty-bob-a-week-a-cottage-and- all-found’-er, who next month might 
be dodging shells with her and thinking it ‘all so funny,’ Horse, Foot, even 
the Guns may sometimes get a little rest, but so long as men eat thrice a day 
there is no rest for the Army Service Corps. They carry the campaign on 
their all-sustaining backs. 


IV 


CANADIANS IN CAMP 


Before you hit the buffalo, find out where the rest of the herd is. - Proverb. 


THIS particular fold of downs behind Salis- bury might have been a 
hump of prairie near Winnipeg. The team that came over the rise, widely 
spaced between pole-bar and whiffle- trees, were certainly children of the 
prairie. They shied at the car. Their driver asked them dis- passionately 
what they thought they were doing, anyway. They put their wise heads 
together, and did nothing at all. Yes. Oh, yes! said the driver. They were 
Western horses. They weighed better than twelve hundred apiece. He 
himself was from Edmonton way. The Camp? Why, the camp was right 
ahead along up this road. No chance to miss it, and, ‘Sa-ay! Look out for 
our lorries!’ 

A fleet of them hove in sight going at the rate of knots, and keeping their 
left with a conscientiousness only learned when you come out of a country 
where nearly all the Provinces (except British Columbia) keep to the right. 
Every line of them, from steering- wheel to brake-shoes, proclaimed their 
nationality. Three perfectly efficient young men who were sprinkling a golf 
-green with sifted earth ceased their duties to stare at them. Two riding-boys 
(also efficient) on racehorses, their knees under their chins and their saddles 
between their horses’ ears, cantered past on the turf. The rattle of the motors 
upset their catsmeat, so one could compare their style of riding with that of 
an officer loping along to over- take a string of buck-wagons that were 
trotting towards the horizon. The riding-boys have to endure sore hardship 
nowadays. One gentleman has already complained that his ‘private gallops’ 
are being cut up by gun- wheels and ‘irremediably ruined.’ 

Then more lorries, contractors’ wagons, and in- creasing vileness of the 
battered road-bed, till one slid through a rude gate into a new world, of 
canvas as far as the eye could reach, and beyond that outlying clouds of 
tents. It is not a contingent that Canada has sent, but an army - horse, foot, 
guns, engineers, and all details, fully equipped. Taking that army’s strength 
at thirty-three thou- sand, and the Dominion’s population at eight million, 
the camp is Canada on the scale of one to two hundred and forty - an entire 
nation unrolled across a few square miles of turf and tents and huts. Here I 
could study at close hand ‘a Colony’ yearning to shake off ‘the British 


yoke.’ For, beyond question, they yearned - the rank and file unreservedly, 
the officers with more restraint but equal fervour - and the things they said 
about the Yoke were simply lamentable. 

From Nova Scotia to Victoria, and every city, township, distributing- 
centre, and divisional point between; from subtropical White River and 
sultry Jackfish to the ultimate north that lies up beside Alaska; from 
Kootenay, and Nelson of the fruit- farms, to Prince Edward Island, where 
motors are not allowed; they yearned to shake it off, with the dust of 
England from their feet, ‘at once and some time before that.’ 

I had been warned that when Armageddon came the ‘Colonies’ would 
‘revolt against the Mother Country as one man’; but I had no notion I 
should ever see the dread spectacle with my own eyes or the ‘one man’ so 
tall! 

Joking apart, the Canadian Army wants to get to work. It admits that 
London is ‘some city,’ but says it did not take the trip to visit London only. 
Armageddon, which so many people in Europe knew was bound to come, 
has struck Canada out of the blue, like a noonday murder in a small town. 
How will they feel when they actually view some of the destruction in 
France, these men who are used to making and owning their homes? And 
what effect will it have on their land’s outlook and development for the next 
few generations? Older countries may possibly slip back into some sort of 
toleration. New peoples, in their first serious war, like girls in their first real 
love-affair, neither forget nor forgive. That is why it pays to keep friends 
with the young. 

And such young! They ran inches above all normal standards, not in a 
few companies or battalions, but through the whole corps; and it was not 
easy to pick out foolish or even dull faces among them. Details going about 
their business through the camp’s much mud; defaulters on fatigue; 
orderlies, foot and mounted; the pro- cession of lorry-drivers; companies 
falling in for inspection; battalions parading; brigades moving off for 
manoeuvres; batteries clanking in from the ranges; they were all supple, 
free, and intelligent ; and moved with a lift and a drive that made one sing 
for joy. 


CAMP GOSSIP 


Only a few months ago that entire collection poured into 
Armageddon The place of the final battle with the Anti-Christ named in 
Revelations 16. 16. Frequently used to describe the war of 1914-1918. 


Valcartier camp in pink shirts and straw hats, desperately afraid they might 
not be in time. Since then they have been taught several things. Notably, 
that the more independent the individual soldier, the more does he need 
fore- thought and endless care when he is in bulk. 

‘Just because we were all used to looking after ourselves in civil life,’ 
said an officer, ‘we used to send parties out without rations. And the parties 
used to go, too! And we expected the boys to look after their own feet. But 
we're wiser now.’ 

‘They’re learning the same thing in the New Army,’ I said. ‘Company 
officers have to be taught to be mothers and housekeepers and sanitary- 
inspectors. Where do your men come from?’ 

‘Tell me some place that they don’t come from,’ said he, and I could not. 
The men had rolled up from everywhere between the Arctic circle and the 
border, and I was told that those who could not get into the first contingent 
were moving heaven and earth and local politicians to get into the second. 

‘There’s some use in politics now,’ that officer reflected. ‘But it’s going 
to thin the voting-lists at home.’ 

A good many of the old South African crowd (the rest are coming) were 
present and awfully correct. Men last met as privates between De Aar and 
Belmont were captains and majors now, while one lad who, to the best of 
his ability, had painted Cape Town pink in those fresh years, was a grim 
non-commissioned officer worth his disciplined weight in dollars. ‘I didn’t 
remind Dan of old times when he turned up at Valcartier disguised as a 
respectable citizen.’ said my informant. ‘I just roped him in for my crowd. 
He’s a father to ‘em. He knows.’ 

‘And have you many cheery souls coming on?’ I asked. 

‘Not many; but it’s always the same with a first contingent. You take 
everything that offers and weed the bravoes out later.’ 

“We don’t weed,’ said an officer of artillery. ‘Any one who has had his 
passage paid for by the Canadian Government stays with us till he eats out 
of our hand. And he does. They make the best men in the long run,’ he 
added. I thought of a friend of mine who is now disabusing two or three 
‘old soldiers’ in a Service corps of the idea that they can run the battalion, 
and I laughed. The Gunner was right. ‘Old soldiers’ after a little loving care, 
become valuable and virtuous. 

A company of Foot was drawn up under the lee of a fir plantation behind 
us. They were a miniature of their army as their army was of their people, 
and one could feel the impact of strong personality almost like a blow. 

‘If you’d believe it,’ said a cavalryman, ‘we’re forbidden to cut into that 


little wood-lot, yonder! Not one stick of it may we have! We could make 
shelters for our horses in a day out of that stuff.’ 

‘But it’s timber!’ I gasped. ‘Sacred, tame trees!’ 

‘Oh, we know what wood is! They issue it to us by the pound. Wood to 
burn by the pound! What’s wood for, anyway? ‘ 

‘And when do you think we shall be allowed to go?’ some one asked, not 
for the first time. 

‘By and by,’ said I. ‘And then you’ll have to detail half your army to see 
that your equipment isn’t stolen from you.’ 

‘What!’ cried an old Strathcona Horse. He looked anxiously towards the 
horse-lines. 

‘IT was thinking of your mechanical transport and your travelling 
workshops and a few other things that you’ve got.’ 

I got away from those large men on their windy hill-top, and slid through 
mud and past mechanical transport and troops untold towards Lark Hill, On 
the way I passed three fresh-cut pine sticks, laid and notched one atop of 
the other to shore up a caving bank. Trust a Canadian or a beaver within 
gunshot of standing timber! 


ENGINEERS AND APPLIANCES 


Lark Hill is where the Canadian Engineers live, in the midst of a 
profligate abundance of tools and carts, pontoon wagons, field telephones, 
and other mouth-watering gear. Hundreds of tin huts are being built there, 
but quite leisurely, by contract, I noticed three workmen, at eleven o’clock 
of that Monday forenoon, as drunk as Davy’s sow, reeling and shouting 
across the landscape. So far as I could ascertain, the workmen do not work 
extra shifts, nor even, but I hope this is incorrect, on Saturday afternoons; 
and I think they take their full hour at noon these short days. 

Every camp throws up men one has met at the other end of the earth; so, 
of course, the Engineer C.O. was an ex-South African Canadian. 

‘Some of our boys are digging a trench over yonder,’ he said. ‘I’d like 
you to look at ‘em.’ The boys seemed to average five feet ten inches, with 
thirty-seven inch chests. The soil was unaccommodating chalk. 

‘What are you?’ I asked of the first pickaxe. 

‘Private.’ 

“Yes, but before that?’ 

‘McGill (University understood). Nineteen twelve.’ ‘And that boy with 
the shovel?’ 


‘Queen’s, I think. No; he’s Toronto.’ 

And thus the class in applied geology went on half up the trench, under 
supervision of a Corporal-Bachelor-of-Science with a most scientific 
biceps. They were young; they were beautifully fit, and they were all truly 
thankful that they lived in these high days. Sappers, like sergeants, take care 
to make themselves comfortable. The corps were dealing with all sorts of 
little domestic matters in the way of arrangements for baths, which are 
cruelly needed, and an apparatus for depopulating shirts, which is even 
more wanted. Healthy but unwashen men sleeping on the ground are bound 
to develop certain things which at first disgust them, but later are accepted 
as an unlovely part of the game. 

It would be quite easy to make bakehouses and super-heated steam 
fittings to deal with the trouble. The huts themselves stand on brick piers, 
from one to three feet above ground. The board floors are not grooved or 
tongued, so there is ample ventila- tion from beneath; but they have 
installed decent cooking ranges and gas, and the men have already made 
themselves all sorts of handy little labour-saving gadgets. They would do 
this if they were in the real desert. 

Incidentally, I came across a delightful bit of racial instinct. A man had 
been told to knock up a desk out of broken packing- cases. There is only 
one type of desk in Canada — the roller-top, with three shelves each side 
the knee-hole, characteristic sloping sides, raised back, and long shelf in 
front of the writer. He reproduced it faithfully, barring, of course, the roller- 
top; and the thing leaped to the eye out of its English office surroundings. 
The Engineers do not suffer for lack of talents. Their senior officers appear 
to have been the heads, and their juniors the assistants, in big concerns that 
wrestle with unharnessed nature. (There is a tale of the building of a bridge 
in Valcartier Camp which is not bad hearing.) The rank and file include 
miners; road, trestle, and bridge men; iron construction men who, among 
other things, are steeplejacks; whole castes of such as deal in high 
explosives for a living; loco-drivers, superintendents, too, for aught I know, 
and a solid packing of selected machinists, mechanics, and electricians. 
Unluckily, they were all a foot or so too tall for me to tell them that, even if 
their equipment escaped at the front, they would infallibly be raided for 
their men. 


AN UNRELATED DETACHMENT 


I left McGill, Queen’s, and Toronto still digging in their trench, which 


another undergraduate, mounted and leading a horse, went out of his way to 
jump standing. My last glimpse was of a little detachment, with five or six 
South African ribbons among them, who were being looked over by an 
officer. No one thought it strange that they should have embodied 
themselves and crossed the salt seas independently as ‘So-and-So’s Horse’. 
(It is best to travel with a title these days.) Once arrived, they were not at all 
particular, except that they meant to join the Army, and the lonely batch 
was Stating its qualifications as Engineers. 

‘They get over any way and every way, said my companion. 
‘Swimming, I believe.’ 

‘But who was the So-and-So that they were christened after?’ I asked. 

‘I guess he was the man who financed ‘em or grub-staked ‘em while they 
were waiting. He may be one of ‘em in that crowd now; or he may be a 
provincial magnate at home getting another bunch together’. 


THE VANGUSARD OF A NATION 


Then I went back to the main camp for a last look at that wonderful army, 
where the tin-roofed messes take French conversation lessons with the 
keen-faced French-Canadian officers, and where one sees esprit-de-Corps 
in the making. Nowhere is local sentiment stronger than in Canada. East 
and West, lake and maritime provinces, prairie and mountain, fruit district 
and timber lands - they each thrill to it. The West keeps one cold blue open- 
air eye on the townful East. Winnipeg sits between, posing alternately as 
sophisticated metro- polis and simple prairie. Alberta, of the thousand 
horses, looks down from her high-peaked saddle on all who walk on their 
feet; and British Columbia thanks God for an equable climate, and that she 
is not like Ottawa, full of politicians and frozen sludge. Quebec, 
unassailable in her years and experience, smiles tolerantly on the Nova 
Scotian, for he has a history too, and asks Montreal if any good thing can 
come out of Brandon, Moose Jaw, or Regina. They discuss each other out- 
rageously, as they know each other intimately, over four thousand miles of 
longitude - their fathers, their families, and all the connections. Which is 
useful when it comes to sizing up the merits of a newly-promoted non- 
commissioned officer or the capacities of a quartermaster’. 

As their Army does and suffers, and its record begins to blaze, fierce 
pride of regiment will be added to local love and the national pride that 
backs and envelops all. But that pride is held in very severe check now; for 
they are neither provinces nor tribes but a welded people fighting in the War 


of Liberty. They permit themselves to hope that the physique of their next 
contingent will not be worse than that of the present. They believe that their 
country can send forward a certain number of men and a certain number 
behind that, all equipped to a certain scale. Of discomforts endured, of the 
long learning and relearning and waiting on, they say nothing. They do not 
hint what they will do when their hour strikes, though they more than hint 
their longing for that hour. In all their talk I caught no phrase that could be 
twisted into the shadow of a boast or any claim to superiority, even in 
respect to their kit and outfit; no word or implication of self-praise for any 
sacrifice made or intended. It was their rigid humility that impressed one as 
most significant and, perhaps, most menacing for such as may have to deal 
with this vanguard of an armed Nation. 


V 


INDIAN TROOPS 


Larai meñ laddu nahifi batte 
(War is not sugar-plums). - Hindi Proverb. 

WORKING from the East to the West of England, through a countryside 
alive with troops of all arms, the car came at dusk into a cathedral town 
entirely inhabited by one type of regiment. The telegraph-office was an 
orderly jam of solid, large, made men, with years of discipline behind them 
and the tan of Indian suns on their faces - Englishmen still so fresh from the 
troopships that one of them asked me, ‘What’s the day o’ the month?’ They 
were advising friends of their arrival in England, or when they might be 
expected on short leave at the week’s end; and the fresh-faced telegraph 
girls behind the grilles worked with six pairs of hands apiece and all the 
goodwill and patience in the world to back them. That same young woman 
who, with nothing to do, makes you wait ten minutes for a penny stamp 
while she finishes a talk with a lady -friend, will, at a crisis, go on till she 
drops, and keep her temper throughout. ‘Well, if that’s her village,’I heard 
one of the girls say to an anxious soul, ‘I tell you that that will be her 
telegraph-office. You leave it to me. She’ll get it all right.’ 

He backed out, and a dozen more quietly took his place. Their regiments 
hailed from all the old known stations of the East and beyond that into the 
Far East again. They cursed their cool barrack accommodation; they 
rejoiced in the keen autumn smells, and paraded the long street all filled 
with ‘Europe shops’; while their officers and their officers’ wives, and, I 
think, mothers who had come down to snatch a glimpse of their boys, 
crowded the hotels, and the little unastonished Anglo-Indian children 
circulated round the knees of big friends they had made aboardship and 
asked, ‘Where are you going now?’ 

One caught scraps of our old gipsy talk - names of boarding-houses, 
agents’ addresses: ‘Milly stays with mother, of course.’ ‘I’m taking Jack 
down to school to-morrow. It’s past half-term, but that doesn’t matter 
nowadays ‘; and cheery farewells between men and calm-eyed women. 
Except for the frocks, it might have been an evening assembly at any station 
bandstand in India. 

Outside, on the surging pavements, a small boy cried: ‘Paper! Evenin’ 


paper!’ Then seductively: ‘Kargus!’ 

‘What?’ I said, thinking my ears had cheated me. 

‘Dekko! Kargus!’ said he. (‘Look here! Paper!) 

‘Why on earth d’you say that?’ 

‘Because the men like it,’ he replied, and slapped an evening paper (no 
change for a penny) into the hand of a man in a helmet. 

Who shall say that the English are not adaptable? 

The car swam bonnet-deep through a mile of troops; and a mile up the 
road one could hear the deep hum of all those crowded streets that the 
cathedral bells were chiming over. It was only one small block of Anglo- 
India getting ready to take its place in the all-devouring Line. 


SCREW.GUNS 


An hour later at — — — — - (Shall we ever be able to name people 
and places outright again ?) the wind brought up one whiff - one 
unmistakable whiff - of ghi. Somewhere among the English pines that, for 
the moment, pretended to be the lower slopes of the Dun, there were native 
troops. A mule squealed in the dark and set off half-a-dozen others. It was 
screw-guns - batteries of them, waiting their turn also at the game. Morning 
showed them in their immaculate lines as though they had just marched in 
from Jutogh - little, low guns with their ammunition; very big English 
gunners in disengaged attitudes which, nevertheless, did not encourage 
stray civilians to poke and peer into things; and the native drivers all busied 
over their charges. True, the wind was bitter, and many of the drivers had 
tied up their heads, but so one does at Quetta in the cold weather - not to 
mention Peshawur - and, said a naick of drivers: 

‘Tt is not the cold for which we have no liking. It is the wet. The English 
air is good, but water falls at all seasons. Yet notwithstanding, we of this 
battery (and, oh, the pride men can throw into a mere number!) have not 
lost one mule. Neither at sea nor on land have we one lost. That can be 
shown, sahib.’ 

Then one heard the deep racking tobacco-cough in the lee of a tent where 
four or five men - Kangra folk by the look of them - were drinking tobacco 
out of a cow’s horn. Their own country’s tobacco, be sure, for English 
tobacco... But there was no need to explain. Who would have dreamed to 
smell bazaar-tobacco on a south country golf links ? 

A large proportion of the men are, of course, Sikhs, to whom tobacco is 
forbidden; the Havildar Major himself was a Sikh of the Sikhs. He spoke, 


of all things in this strange world, of the late Mr. M. McAuliffe’s 
monumental book on the Sikh religion, saying, not without warrant, that 
McAuliffe Sahib had translated into English much of the Holy Book - the 
great Grunth Sahib that lives at Amritzar. He enlarged, too, on the ancient 
prophecy among the Sikhs - that a hatted race should some day come out of 
the sea and lead them to victory all the earth over. So spoke Bir Singh, erect 
and enormous beneath the grey English skies. He hailed from a certain 
place called Banalu, near Patiala, where many years ago two Sikh soldiers 
executed a striking but perfectly just vengeance on certain villagers who 
had oppressed their young brother, a cultivator. They had gone to the 
extreme limits of abasement and conciliation. This failing, they took leave 
for a week-end and slew the whole tribe of their enemies. The story is 
buried in old Government reports, but when Bir Singh implied that he and 
his folk were orthodox I had no doubt of it. And behind him stood another 
giant, who knew, for his village was but a few miles up the Shalimar road, 
every foot of Lahore city. He brought word that there had been great floods 
at home, so that the risen Ravi river had touched the very walls of Runjit 
Singh’s Fort. And that was only last rains - and, behold! - here he was now 
in England waiting orders to go to this fight which, he understood, was not 
at all a small fight, but a fight of fights, in which all the world and ‘our Raj’ 
was engaged. The trouble in India was that all the young men - the mere 
jiwans - wanted to come out at once, which, he said, was manifestly unjust 
to older men, who had waited so long. However, merit and patience had 
secured their reward, and the battery was here, and it would do the hot 
jiwans no harm to stay at home, and be zealous at drill until orders came for 
them in their turn. ‘Young men think that everything good in this world is 
theirs by right, sahib.’ 

Then came the big, still English gunners, who are trained to play with the 
little guns. They took one such gun and melted it into trifling pieces of not 
more than a hundred and fifty pounds each, and reassembled it, and 
explained its innermost heart till even a layman could understand. There is 
a lot to understand about screw-guns - specially the new kind. But the 
gunner of to-day, like his ancestor, does not talk much, except in his own 
time and place, when he is as multitudinously amazing as the Blue Marine. 


THE MULE LINES 


We went over to see the mule lines. I detest the whole generation of these 
parrot-mouthed hybrids, American, Egyptian, Andalusian, or up-country: so 


it gave me particular pleasure to hear a Pathan telling one chestnut beast 
who objected to having its mane hogged any more, what sort of lady -horse 
his mamma had been. But qua animals, they were a lovely lot, and had long 
since given up blowing and finicking over English fodder. 

‘Is there any sickness? Why is yonder mule lying down?’ I demanded, as 
though all the lines could not see I was a shuddering amateur. 

‘There is no sickness, sahib? That mule lies down for his own pleasure. 
Also, to get out of the wind. He is very clever. He is from Hindu- stan.’ said 
the man with the horse-clippers. 

‘And thou?’ 

‘I am a Pathan,’ said he with impudent grin and true border cock of the 
turban, and he did me the honour to let me infer. 

The lines were full of talk as the men went over their animals. They were 
not worrying themselves over this new country of Belait. It was the regular 
gossip of food and water and firewood, and where So-and-so had hid the 
curry-comb. 

Talking of cookery, the orthodox men have been rather put out by 
English visitors who come to the cook-houses and stare directly at the food 
while it is being prepared. Sensible men do not object to this, because they 
know that these Englishmen have no evil intention nor any evil eye; but 
sometimes a narrow-souled purist (toothache or liver makes a man painfully 
religious) will ‘spy strangers’ and insist on the strict letter of the law, and 
then every one who wishes to be orthodox must agree with him - on an 
empty stomach, too - and wait till a fresh mess has been cooked. This is 
taklif - a burden - for where the intention is good and war is afoot much can 
and should be overlooked. Moreover, this war is not like any other war. It is 
a war of our Raj — ‘everybody’s war,’ as they say in the bazaars. And that is 
another reason why it does not matter if an Englishman stares at one’s food. 
This I gathered in small pieces after watering time when the mules had filed 
up to the troughs in the twilight, hundreds of them, and the drivers grew 
discursive on the way to the lines. 

The last I saw of them was in the early cold morning, all in marching 
order, jinking and jingling down a road through woods. 

“Where are you going?’ 

‘God knows!’ 


THE INN OF GOOD-BYES 


It might have been for exercise merely, or it might be down to the sea and 


away to the front for the battle of ‘Our Raj’. The quiet hotel where people 
sit together and talk in earnest strained pairs is well used to such departures. 
The officers of a whole Division - the raw cuts of their tent-circles lie still 
unhealed on the links - dined there by scores; mothers and relatives came 
down from the uttermost parts of Scotland for a last look at their boys, and 
found beds goodness knows where: very quiet little weddings, too, set out 
from its doors to the church opposite. The Division went away a century of 
weeks ago by the road that the mule-battery took. Many of the civilians 
who pocketed the wills signed and witnessed in the smoking-room are full- 
blown executors now; some of the brides are widows. 

And it is not nice to remember that when the hotel was so filled that not 
even another pleading mother could be given a place in which to lie down 
and have her cry out - not at all nice to remember that it never occurred to 
any of the comfortable people in the large but sparsely inhabited houses 
around that they might have offered a night’s lodging, even to an 
unintroduced stranger. 


GREATHEART AND CHRISTIANA 


There were hospitals up the road preparing and being prepared for the 
Indian wounded. In one of these lay a man of, say, a Biluch regiment, sorely 
hit. Word had come from his colonel in France to the colonel’s wife in 
England that she should seek till she found that very man and got news 
from his very mouth - news to send to his family and village. She found 
him at last, and he was very bewildered to see her there, because he had left 
her and her child on the verandah of the bungalow, long and long ago, when 
he and his colonel and the regiment went down to take ship for the war. 
How had she come? Who had guarded her during her train-journey of so 
many days? And, above all, how had the baba endured that sea which 
caused strong men to collapse? Not till all these matters had been cleared 
up in fullest detail did Greatheart on his cot permit his colonel’s wife to 
waste one word on his own insignificant concerns. And that she should 
have wept filled him with real trouble. Truly, this is the war of ‘Our Raj!’ 


VI 


TERRITORIAL BATTALIONS 


To excuse oneself to oneself is human: 
but to excuse oneself to one’s children is Hell. 
Arabic Proverb. 


BILLETED troops are difficult to get at, There are thousands of them in 
a little old town by the side of an even older park up the London Road, but 
to find a particular battalion is like ferreting unstopped burrows. 

‘The Umpty-Umpth, were you looking for?’ said a private in charge of a 
side-car, ‘We’re the Eenty-Eenth. ‘Only came in last week, I’ve never seen 
this place before. It’s pretty. Hold on! There’s a postman. He’ll know.’ 

He, too, was in khaki, bowed between mail- bags, and his accent was of a 
far and coaly county. 

‘I’m none too sure,’ said he, ‘but I think I saw — - ‘ 

Here a third man cut in. 

“Yon’s t battalion, marchin’ into t’ park now. Roon ! Happen tha’ll catch 
‘em.’ 

They turned out to be Territorials with a history behind them; but that I 
didn’t know till later; and their band and cyclists. Very polite were those 
rear-rank cyclists - who pushed their loaded machines with one vast hand 
apiece. 

They were strangers, they said. They had only come here a few days ago. 
But they knew the South well. They had been in Gloucestershire, which 
was a very nice southern place. 

Then their battalion, I hazarded, was of northern extraction ? 

They admitted that I might go as far as that; their speech betraying their 
native town at every rich word. 

‘Huddersfield, of course?’ said, to make them out with it. 

‘Bolton,’ said one at last. Being in uniform the pitman could not destroy 
the impertinent civilian. 

‘Ah, Bolton!’ I returned. ‘All cotton, aren’t you?’ 

‘Some coal,’ he answered gravely. There is notorious rivalry ‘twixt coal 
and cotton in Bolton, but I wanted to see him practise the self-control that 


the Army is always teaching. 

As I have said, he and his companion were most polite, but the total of 
their information, boiled and peeled, was that they had just come from 
Bolton way; might at any moment be sent somewhere else, and they liked 
Gloucestershire in the south. A spy could not have learned much less. 

The battalion halted, and moved off by com- panies for further 
evolutions. One could see they were more than used to drill and arms; a 
hardened, thick-necked, thin-flanked, deep-chested lot, dealt with quite 
faithfully by their sergeants, and alto- gether abreast of their work. Why, 
then, this reticence? What had they to be ashamed of, these big Bolton folk 
without an address? Where was their orderly-room? 

There were manyorderly-rooms in the little old town, most of them in 
bye-lanes less than one car wide. I found what I wanted, and this was north- 
country all over - a private who volunteered to steer me to headquarters 
through the tricky southern streets. He was communicative, and told me a 
good deal about typhoid-inoculation and musketry practice, which 
accounted for only six companies being on parade. But surely they could 
not have been ashamed of that. 


GUARDING A RAILWAY 


I unearthed their skeleton at last in a peaceful, gracious five-hundred- 
year-old house that looked on to lawns and cut hedges bounded by age-old 
red brick walls - such a perfumed and dreaming place as one would choose 
for the setting of some even-pulsed English love-tale of the days before the 
Wal. 

Officers were billeted in the low-ceiled, shiny- floored rooms full of 
books and flowers. 

‘And now,’ I asked, when I had told the tale of the uncommunicative 
cyclist, ‘what is the matter with your battalion?’ 

They laughed cruelly at me. ‘Matter!’ said they. ‘We’re just off three 
months of guarding railways. After that a man wouldn’t trust his own 
mother. You don’t mean to say our cyclists let you know where we’ve come 
from last?’ 

‘No, they didn’t,’ I replied. “That was what worried me. I assumed you’d 
all committed murders, and had been sent here to live it down.’ 

Then they told me what guarding a line really means. How men wake 
and walk, with only express troop-trains to keep them company, all the 
night long on windy embankments or under still more windy bridges; how 


they sleep behind three sleepers up-ended or a bit of tin, or, if they are 
lucky, in a platelayer’s hut; how their food comes to them slopping across 
the square-headed ties that lie in wait to twist a man’s ankle after dark; how 
they stand in blown coal-dust of goods-yards trying to watch five lines of 
trucks at once; how fools of all classes pester the lonely pickets, whose 
orders are to hold up motors for inquiry, and then write silly letters to the 
War Office about it. How nothing ever happens through the long weeks but 
infallibly would if the patrols were taken off. And they had one refreshing 
story of a workman who at six in the morning, which is no auspicious hour 
to jest with Lancashire, took a short cut to his work by ducking under some 
goods-wagons, and when challenged by the sentry replied, posturing on all 
fours, ‘Boo, I’m a German!’ Whereat the upright sentry fired, unfortunately 
missed him, and then gave him the butt across his ass’s head, so that his 
humour, and very nearly his life, terminated. After which the sentry was 
seldom seen to smile, but frequently heard to murmur, ‘Ah should hev 
slipped t’ baggonet into him.’ 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


‘So you see,’ said the officers in conclusion, ‘you mustn’t be surprised 
that our men wouldn’t tell you much.’ 

‘I begin to see,’ I said. ‘How many of you are coal and how many 
cotton?’ 

‘Two-thirds coal and one-third cotton, roughly. It keeps the men deadly 
keen. An operative isn’t going to give up while a pitman goes on; and very 
much vice versa.’ 

‘That’s class-prejudice,’ said I. 

‘It’s most useful,’ said they. The officers themselves seemed to be 
interested in coal or cotton, and had known their men intimately on the civil 
side. If your orderly-room sergeant, or your quarter- master has been your 
trusted head clerk or foreman for ten or twelve years, and if eight out of a 
dozen sergeants have controlled pitmen and machinists, above and below 
ground, and eighty per cent of these pitmen and machinists are privates in 
the companies, your regiment works with something of the precision of a 
big business. 

It was all new talk to me, for I had not yet met a Northern Territorial 
battalion with the strong pride of its strong town behind it. Where were they 
when the war came? How had they equipped themselves? I wanted to hear 
the tale. It was worth listening to as told with North-Country joy of life and 


the doing of things in that soft down- country house of the untroubled 
centuries. Like every one else, they were expecting anything but war. 
‘Hadn’t even begun their annual camp. Then the thing came, and Bolton 
rose as one man and woman to fit out its battalion. There was a lady who 
wanted a fairly large sum of money for the men’s extra footgear. She set 
aside a morning to collect it, and inside the hour came home with nearly 
twice her needs, and spent the rest of the time trying to make people take 
back fivers, at least, out of tenners. And the big hauling firms flung horses 
and transport at them and at the Government, often refusing any price, or, 
when it was paid, turning it into the war funds. What the battalion wanted it 
had but to ask for. Once it was short of, say, towels. An officer approached 
the head of a big firm, with no particular idea he would get more than a few 
dozen from that quarter. 

‘And how many towels d’you want?’ said the head of the firm. The 
officer suggested a globular thousand. 

‘T think you’ll do better with twelve hundred,’ was the curt answer. 
“They’re ready out yonder. Get ‘em.’ 

And in this style Bolton turned out her battalion. Then the authorities 
took it and strung it by threes and fives along several score miles of railway 
track: and it had only just been reassembled, and it had been inoculated for 
typhoid. Consequently, they said (but all officers are like mothers and 
motorcar Owners), it wasn’t up to what it would be in a little time. In spite 
of the cyclist, I had had a good look at the deep-chested battalion in the 
park, and after getting their musketry figures, it seemed to me that very 
soon it might be worth looking at by more prejudiced persons than myself. 

[Thanks to the miniature rifle clubs fostered by Lord Roberts a certain 
number of recruits in all the armies come to their regiments with a certain 
knowledge of sighting, rifle- handling, and the general details of good 
shooting, especially at snap and disappearing work. ] 

The next day I read that this battalion’s regular battalion in the field had 
distinguished itself by a piece of work which, in other wars, would have 
been judged heroic. Bolton will read it, not without remarks, and other 
towns who love Bolton, more or less, will say that if all the truth could 
come out their regiments had done as well. Anyway, the result will be more 
men - pitmen, millhands, clerks, checkers, weighers, winders, and hundreds 
of those sleek, well-groomed business-chaps whom one used to meet in the 
big Midland hotels, protesting that war was out of date. These latter develop 
surprisingly in the camp atmosphere. I recall one raging in his army shirt- 
sleeves at a comrade who had derided his principles. ‘I am a blanky 


pacificist,’ he hissed, ‘and I’m proud of it, and - and I’m going to make you 
one before I’ve finished with you!’ 


THE SECRET OF THE SERVICES 


Pride of city, calling, class, and creed imposes standards and obligations 
which hold men above themselves at a pinch, and steady them through long 
Strain. One meets it in the New Army at every tum, from the picked 
Territorials who slipped across Channel last night to the six-week-old 
Service battalion maturing itself in mud. It is balanced by the ineradicable 
English instinct to understate, detract, and decry - to mask the thing done by 
loudly drawing attention to the things undone. The more one sees of the 
camps the more one is filled with facts and figures of joyous significance, 
which will become clearer as the days lengthen; and the less one hears of 
the endurance, decency, self-sacrifice, and utter devotion which have made, 
and are hourly making, this wonderful new world. The camps take this for 
granted - else why should any man be there at all? He might have gone on 
with his business, or - watched ‘soccer’. But having chosen to do his bit, he 
does it, and talks as much about his motives as he would of his religion or 
his love-affairs. He is eloquent over the shortcomings of the authorities, 
more pessimistic as to the future of his next neighbour battalion than would 
be safe to print, and lyric on his personal needs - baths and drying- rooms 
for choice. But when the grousing gets beyond a certain point - say at three 
a.m. in steady wet, with the tent-pegs drawing like false teeth - the nephew 
of the insurance-agent asks the cousin of the baronet to inquire of the son of 
the fried-fish vendor what the stevedore’s brother and the tutor of the public 
school joined the Army for. Then they sing ‘Somewhere the Sun is 
Shining’till the Sergeant Ironmonger’s assistant cautions them to drown in 
silence or the Lieutenant Telephone-appliances-manufacturer will speak to 
them in the morning. 

The New armies have not yet evolved their typical private, n.-c.-o., and 
officer, though one can see them shaping. They are humorous because, for 
all our long faces, we are the only genuinely humorous race on earth; but 
they all know for true that there are no excuses in the Service. ‘If there 
were,’ said a three-month- old under-gardener-private to me, ‘what ‘ud 
become of Discipline?’ 

They are already setting standards for the coming millions, and have 
sown little sprouts of regimental tradition which may grow into age-old 
trees. In one corps, for example, though no dubbin is issued a man loses his 


name for parad- ing with dirty boots. He looks down scornfully on the next 
battalion where they are not expected to achieve the impossible. In another 
- an ex- Guards sergeant brought ‘em up by hand - the drill is rather high- 
class. In a third they fuss about records for route-marching, and men who 
fall out have to explain themselves to their sweating com- panions. This is 
entirely right. They are all now in the Year One, and the meanest of them 
may be an ancestor of whom regimental posterity will say: “There were 
giants in those days!’ 


THE REAL QUESTION 


This much we can realise, even though we are so close to it. The old safe 
instinct saves us from triumph and exultation. But what will be the position 
in years to come of the young man who has deliberately elected to outcaste 
himself from this all-embracing brotherhood? What of his family, and, 
above all, what of his descendants, when the books have been closed and 
the last balance struck of sacrifice and sorrow in every hamlet, village, 
parish, suburb, city, shire, district, province, and Dominion throughout the 
Empire? 


FRANCE AT WAR 


This military critical work was first published during World War I in 1916. 
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FRANCE 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all By the light sane joy of life, 
the buckler of the Gaul, Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, Terrible with 
strength that draws from her tireless soil, Strictest judge of her own worth, 
gentlest of men’s mind, First to follow truth and last to leave old truths 
behind — France beloved of every soul that loves its fellow-kind. 


Ere our birth (rememberest thou?) side 
by side we lay 

Fretting in the womb of Rome to begin 
the fray. 

Ere men knew our tongues apart, our one 
taste was known — 

Each must mould the other’s fate as he 
wrought his own. 

To this end we stirred mankind till all 
earth was ours, 

Till our world-end strifes began wayside 
thrones and powers, 

Puppets that we made or broke to bar 
the other’s path — 

Necessary, outpost folk, hirelings of our 
wrath. 

To this end we stormed the seas, tack for 
tack, and burst 

Through the doorways of new worlds, 
doubtful which was first. 

Hand on hilt (rememberest thou?), ready 
for the blow. 

Sure whatever else we met we should 
meet our foe. 

Spurred or baulked at ev’ry stride by the 
other’s strength, 

So we rode the ages down and every ocean’s 
length; 

Where did you refrain from us or we 
refrain from you? 


Ask the wave that has not watched war 
between us two. 

Others held us for a while, but with 
weaker charms, 

These we quitted at the call for each 
other’s arms. 

Eager toward the known delight, equally 
we strove, 

Each the other’s mystery, terror, need, 
and love. 

To each other’s open court with our 
proofs we came, 

Where could we find honour else or men 
to test the claim? 

From each other’s throat we wrenched 
valour’s last reward, 

That extorted word of praise gasped 
*twixt lunge and guard. 

In each other’s cup we poured mingled 
blood and tears, 

Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, 
intolerable fears, 

All that soiled or salted life for a thousand 
years. 

Proved beyond the need of proof, matched 
in every clime, 

O companion, we have lived greatly 
through all time: 

Yoked in knowledge and remorse now we 
come to rest, 

Laughing at old villainies that time has 
turned to jest, 

Pardoning old necessity no pardon can 
efface — 

That undying sin we shared in Rouen 
market-place. 

Now we watch the new years shape, 
wondering if they hold 

Fiercer lighting in their hearts than we 


launched of old. 

Now we hear new voices rise, question, 
boast or gird, 

As we raged (rememberest thou?) when 
our crowds were stirred. 

Now we count new keels afloat, and new 
hosts on land, 

Massed liked ours (rememberest thou?) 
when our strokes were planned. 

We were schooled for dear life sake, to 
know each other’s blade: 

What can blood and iron make more than 
we have made? 

We have learned by keenest use to know 
each other’s mind: 

What shall blood and iron loose that we 
cannot bind? 

We who swept each other’s coast, sacked 
each other’s home, 

Since the sword of Brennus clashed on 
the scales at Rome, 

Listen, court and close again, wheeling 
girth to girth, 

In the strained and bloodless guard set 
for peace on earth. 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all By the light sane joy of 
life, the buckler of the Gaul, Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, Terrible 
with strength renewed from a tireless soil, Strictest judge of her own worth, 
gentlest of men’s mind, First to follow truth and last to leave old truths 
behind, France beloved of every soul that loves or serves its kind. 

*First published June 24, 1913. 


ON THE FRONTIER OF CIVILIZATION 


“Tt’s a pretty park,” said the French artillery officer. “We’ve done a lot for it 
since the owner left. I hope he’ll appreciate it when he comes back.” 

The car traversed a winding drive through woods, between banks 
embellished with little chalets of a rustic nature. At first, the chalets stood 
their full height above ground, suggesting tea-gardens in England. Further 
on they sank into the earth till, at the top of the ascent, only their solid 
brown roofs showed. Torn branches drooping across the driveway, with 
here and there a scorched patch of undergrowth, explained the reason of 
their modesty. 

The chateau that commanded these glories of forest and park sat boldly 
on a terrace. There was nothing wrong with it except, if one looked closely, 
a few scratches or dints on its white stone walls, or a neatly drilled hole 
under a flight of steps. One such hole ended in an unexploded shell. “Yes,” 
said the officer. “They arrive here occasionally.” 

Something bellowed across the folds of the wooded hills; something 
grunted in reply. Something passed overhead, querulously but not without 
dignity. Two clear fresh barks joined the chorus, and a man moved lazily in 
the direction of the guns. 

“Well. Suppose we come and look at things a little,” said the 
commanding officer. 


AN OBSERVATION POST 


There was a specimen tree — a tree worthy of such a park — the sort of 
tree visitors are always taken to admire. A ladder ran up it to a platform. 
What little wind there was swayed the tall top, and the ladder creaked like a 
ship’s gangway. A telephone bell tinkled 50 foot overhead. Two invisible 
guns spoke fervently for half a minute, and broke off like terriers choked on 
a leash. We climbed till the topmost platform swayed sicklily beneath us. 
Here one found a rustic shelter, always of the tea-garden pattern, a table, a 
map, and a little window wreathed with living branches that gave one the 
first view of the Devil and all his works. It was a stretch of open country, 
with a few sticks like old tooth-brushes which had once been trees round a 
farm. The rest was yellow grass, barren to all appearance as the veldt. 

“The grass is yellow because they have used gas here,” said an officer. 
“Their trenches are — —- —. You can see for yourself.” 

The guns in the woods began again. They seemed to have no relation to 
the regularly spaced bursts of smoke along a little smear in the desert earth 
two thousand yards away — no connection at all with the strong voices 
overhead coming and going. It was as impersonal as the drive of the sea 
along a breakwater. 

Thus it went: a pause — a gathering of sound like the race of an 
incoming wave; then the high-flung heads of breakers spouting white up the 
face of a groyne. Suddenly, a seventh wave broke and spread the shape of 
its foam like a plume overtopping all the others. 

“That’s one of our torpilleurs — what you call trench-sweepers,” said the 
observer among the whispering leaves. 

Some one crossed the platform to consult the map with its ranges. A 
blistering outbreak of white smokes rose a little beyond the large plume. It 
was as though the tide had struck a reef out yonder. 

Then a new voice of tremendous volume lifted itself out of a lull that 
followed. Somebody laughed. Evidently the voice was known. 

“That is not for us,” a gunner said. “They are being waked up from — 
— —”henamed a distant French position. “So and so is attending to them 
there. We go on with our usual work. Look! Another torpilleur.” 
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THE BARBARIAN” 


Again a big plume rose; and again the lighter shells broke at their appointed 
distance beyond it. The smoke died away on that stretch of trench, as the 
foam of a swell dies in the angle of a harbour wall, and broke out afresh 
half a mile lower down. In its apparent laziness, in its awful deliberation, 
and its quick spasms of wrath, it was more like the work of waves than of 
men; and our high platform’s gentle sway and glide was exactly the motion 
of a ship drifting with us toward that shore. 

“The usual work. Only the usual work,” the officer explained. 
“Sometimes it is here. Sometimes above or below us. I have been here since 
May.” 

A little sunshine flooded the stricken landscape and made its chemical 
yellow look more foul. A detachment of men moved out on a road which 
ran toward the French trenches, and then vanished at the foot of a little rise. 
Other men appeared moving toward us with that concentration of purpose 
and bearing shown in both Armies when — dinner is at hand. They looked 
like people who had been digging hard. 


“The same work. Always the same work!” the officer said. 

“And you could walk from here to the sea or to Switzerland in 
that ditch — and you’ll find the same work going on everywhere. 
It isn’t war.” 


“Tt’s better than that,” said another. “It’s the eating-up of a people. They 
come and they fill the trenches and they die, and they die; and they send 
more and those die. We do the same, of course, but — look!” 

He pointed to the large deliberate smoke-heads renewing themselves 
along that yellowed beach. “That is the frontier of civilization. They have 
all civilization against them — those brutes yonder. It’s not the local 
victories of the old wars that we’re after. It’s the barbarian — all the 
barbarian. Now, you’ve seen the whole thing in little. Come and look at our 
children.” 


SOLDIERS IN CAVES 


We left that tall tree whose fruits are death ripened and distributed at the 
tingle of small bells. The observer returned to his maps and calculations; 
the telephone-boy stiffened up beside his exchange as the amateurs went 
out of his life. Some one called down through the branches to ask who was 
attending to — Belial, let us say, for I could not catch the gun’s name. It 
seemed to belong to that terrific new voice which had lifted itself for the 
second or third time. It appeared from the reply that if Belial talked too long 
he would be dealt with from another point miles away. 

The troops we came down to see were at rest in a chain of caves which 
had begun life as quarries and had been fitted up by the army for its own 
uses. There were underground corridors, ante-chambers, rotundas, and 
ventilating shafts with a bewildering play of cross lights, so that wherever 
you looked you saw Goya’s pictures of men-at-arms. 

Every soldier has some of the old maid in him, and rejoices in all the 
gadgets and devices of his own invention. Death and wounding come by 
nature, but to lie dry, sleep soft, and keep yourself clean by forethought and 
contrivance is art, and in all things the Frenchman is gloriously an artist. 

Moreover, the French officers seem as mother-keen on their men as their 
men are brother-fond of them. Maybe the possessive form of address: “Mon 
general,” “mon capitaine,” helps the idea, which our men cloke in other and 
curter phrases. And those soldiers, like ours, had been welded for months in 
one furnace. As an officer said: “Half our orders now need not be given. 
Experience makes us think together.” I believe, too, that if a French private 
has an idea — and they are full of ideas — it reaches his C. 0. quicker than 
it does with us. 


THE SENTINEL HOUNDS 


The overwhelming impression was the brilliant health and vitality of these 
men and the quality of their breeding. They bore themselves with swing and 
rampant delight in life, while their voices as they talked in the side-caverns 
among the stands of arms were the controlled voices of civilization. Yet, as 
the lights pierced the gloom they looked like bandits dividing the spoil. One 
picture, though far from war, stays with me. A perfectly built, dark-skinned 
young giant had peeled himself out of his blue coat and had brought it down 
with a swish upon the shoulder of a half-stripped comrade who was 
kneeling at his feet with some footgear. They stood against a background of 
semi-luminous blue haze, through which glimmered a pile of coppery straw 
half covered by a red blanket. By divine accident of light and pose it St. 
Martin giving his cloak to the beggar. There were scores of pictures in these 
galleries — notably a rock-hewn chapel where the red of the cross on the 
rough canvas altar-cloth glowed like a ruby. Further inside the caves we 
found a row of little rock-cut kennels, each inhabited by one wise, silent 
dog. Their duties begin in at night with the sentinels and listening-posts. 
“And believe me,” a proud instructor, “my fellow here knows the difference 
between the noise of our shells and the Boche shells.” 

When we came out into the open again there were good opportunities for 
this study. Voices and wings met and passed in the air, and, perhaps, one 
strong young tree had not been bending quite so far across the picturesque 
park-drive when we first went that way. 

“Oh, yes,” said an officer, “shells have to fall somewhere, and,” he added 
with fine toleration, “it is, after all, against us that the Boche directs them. 
But come you and look at my dug-out. It’s the most superior of all possible 
dug-outs.” 

“No. Come and look at our mess. It’s the Ritz of these parts.” And they 
joyously told how they had got, or procured, the various fittings and 
elegancies, while hands stretched out of the gloom to shake, and men 
nodded welcome and greeting all through that cheery brotherhood in the 
woods. 


WORK IN THE FIELDS 


The voices and the wings were still busy after lunch, when the car slipped 
past the tea-houses in the drive, and came into a country where women and 
children worked among the crops. There were large raw shell holes by the 
wayside or in the midst of fields, and often a cottage or a villa had been 
smashed as a bonnet-box is smashed by an umbrella. That must be part of 
Belial’s work when he bellows so truculently among the hills to the north. 

We were looking for a town that lives under shell-fire. The regular road 
to it was reported unhealthy — not that the women and children seemed to 
care. We took byways of which certain exposed heights and corners were 
lightly blinded by wind-brakes of dried tree-tops. Here the shell holes were 
rather thick on the ground. But the women and the children and the old men 
went on with their work with the cattle and the crops; and where a house 
had been broken by shells the rubbish was collected in a neat pile, and 
where a room or two still remained usable, it was inhabited, and the tattered 
window-curtains fluttered as proudly as any flag. And time was when I 
used to denounce young France because it tried to kill itself beneath my car 
wheels; and the fat old women who crossed roads without warning; and the 
specially deaf old men who slept in carts on the wrong side of the road! 
Now, I could take off my hat to every single soul of them, but that one 
cannot traverse a whole land bareheaded. The nearer we came to our town 
the fewer were the people, till at last we halted in a well-built suburb of 
paved streets where there was no life at all.... 


A WRECKED TOWN 


The stillness was as terrible as the spread of the quick busy weeds between 
the paving-stones; the air smelt of pounded mortar and crushed stone; the 
sound of a footfall echoed like the drop of a pebble in a well. At first the 
horror of wrecked apartment-houses and big shops laid open makes one 
waste energy in anger. It is not seemly that rooms should be torn out of the 
sides of buildings as one tears the soft heart out of English bread; that villa 
roofs should lie across iron gates of private garages, or that drawing-room 
doors should flap alone and disconnected between two emptinesses of 
twisted girders. The eye wearies of the repeated pattern that burst shells 
make on stone walls, as the mouth sickens of the taste of mortar and 
charred timber. One quarter of the place had been shelled nearly level; the 
facades of the houses stood doorless, roofless, and windowless like stage 
scenery. This was near the cathedral, which is always a favourite mark for 
the heathen. They had gashed and ripped the sides of the cathedral itself, so 
that the birds flew in and out at will; they had smashed holes in the roof; 
knocked huge cantles out of the buttresses, and pitted and starred the paved 
square outside. They were at work, too, that very afternoon, though I do not 
think the cathedral was their objective for the moment. We walked to and 
fro in the silence of the streets and beneath the whirring wings overhead. 
Presently, a young woman, keeping to the wall, crossed a corner. An old 
woman opened a shutter (how it jarred!), and spoke to her. The silence 
closed again, but it seemed to me that I heard a sound of singing — the sort 
of chant one hears in nightmare-cities of voices crying from underground. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL 


“Nonsense,” said an officer. “Who should be singing here?” We circled the 
cathedral again, and saw what pavement-stones can do against their own 
city, when the shell jerks them upward. But there was singing after all — on 
the other side of a little door in the flank of the cathedral. We looked in, 
doubting, and saw at least a hundred folk, mostly women, who knelt before 
the altar of an unwrecked chapel. We withdrew quietly from that holy 
ground, and it was not only the eyes of the French officers that filled with 
tears. Then there came an old, old thing with a prayer-book in her hand, 
pattering across the square, evidently late for service. 

“And who are those women?” I asked. 

“Some are caretakers; people who have still little shops here. (There is 
one quarter where you can buy things.) There are many old people, too, 
who will not go away. They are of the place, you see.” 

“And this bombardment happens often?” I said. 

“Tt happens always. Would you like to look at the railway station? Of 
course, it has not been so bombarded as the cathedral.” 

We went through the gross nakedness of streets without people, till we 
reached the railway station, which was very fairly knocked about, but, as 
my friends said, nothing like as much as the cathedral. Then we had to cross 
the end of a long street down which the Boche could see clearly. As one 
glanced up it, one perceived how the weeds, to whom men’s war is the truce 
of God, had come back and were well established the whole length of it, 
watched by the long perspective of open, empty windows. 


II 


THE NATION’S SPIRIT AND A NEW 
INHERITANCE 


We left that stricken but undefeated town, dodged a few miles down the 
roads beside which the women tended their cows, and dropped into a place 
on a hill where a Moroccan regiment of many experiences was in billets. 
They were Mohammedans bafflingly like half a dozen of our Indian frontier 
types, though they spoke no accessible tongue. They had, of course, turned 
the farm buildings where they lay into a little bit of Africa in colour and 
smell. They had been gassed in the north; shot over and shot down, and set 
up to be shelled again; and their officers talked of North African wars that 
we had never heard of — sultry days against long odds in the desert years 
ago. “Afterward — is it not so with you also? — we get our best recruits 
from the tribes we have fought. These men are children. They make no 
trouble. They only want to go where cartridges are burnt. They are of the 
few races to whom fighting is a pleasure.” 

“And how long have you dealt with them?” 

“A long time — a long time. I helped to organize the corps. I am one of 
those whose heart is in Africa.” He spoke slowly, almost feeling for his 
French words, and gave some order. I shall not forget his eyes as he turned 
to a huge, brown, Afreedee-like Mussulman hunkering down beside his 
accoutrements. He had two sides to his head, that bearded, burned, slow- 
spoken officer, met and parted with in an hour. 

The day closed — (after an amazing interlude in the chateau of a dream, 
which was all glassy ponds, stately trees, and vistas of white and gold 
saloons. The proprietor was somebody’s chauffeur at the front, and we 
drank to his excellent health) — at a little village in a twilight full of the 
petrol of many cars and the wholesome flavour of healthy troops. There is 
no better guide to camp than one’s own thoughtful nose; and though I 
poked mine everywhere, in no place then or later did it strike that vile 
betraying taint of underfed, unclean men. And the same with the horses. 


THE LINE THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


It is difficult to keep an edge after hours of fresh air and experiences; so one 
does not get the most from the most interesting part of the day — the dinner 
with the local headquarters. Here the professionals meet — the Line, the 
Gunners, the Intelligence with stupefying photo-plans of the enemy’s 
trenches; the Supply; the Staff, who collect and note all things, and are very 
properly chaffed; and, be sure, the Interpreter, who, by force of questioning 
prisoners, naturally develops into a Sadducee. It is their little asides to each 
other, the slang, and the half-words which, if one understood, instead of 
blinking drowsily at one’s plate, would give the day’s history in little. But 
tire and the difficulties of a sister (not a foreign) tongue cloud everything, 
and one goes to billets amid a murmur of voices, the rush of single cars 
through the night, the passage of battalions, and behind it all, the echo of 
the deep voices calling one to the other, along the line that never sleeps. 

The ridge with the scattered pines might have hidden children at play. 
Certainly a horse would have been quite visible, but there was no hint of 
guns, except a semaphore which announced it was forbidden to pass that 
way, as the battery was firing. The Boches must have looked for that 
battery, too. The ground was pitted with shell holes of all calibres — some 
of them as fresh as mole-casts in the misty damp morning; others where the 
poppies had grown from seed to flower all through the summer. 

“And where are the guns?” I demanded at last. 

They were almost under one’s hand, their ammunition in cellars and dug- 
outs beside them. As far as one can make out, the 75 gun has no pet name. 
The bayonet is Rosalie the virgin of Bayonne, but the 75, the watchful nurse 
of the trenches and little sister of the Line, seems to be always “soixante- 
quinze.” Even those who love her best do not insist that she is beautiful. 
Her merits are French — logic, directness, simplicity, and the supreme gift 
of “occasionality.” She is equal to everything on the spur of the moment. 
One sees and studies the few appliances which make her do what she does, 
and one feels that any one could have invented her. 

FAMOUS FRENCH 75’s 

“As a matter of fact,” says a commandant, “anybody — or, rather, 
everybody did. The general idea is after such-and-such system, the patent of 
which had expired, and we improved it; the breech action, with slight 
modification, is somebody else’s; the sighting is perhaps a little special; and 


so is the traversing, but, at bottom, it is only an assembly of variations and 
arrangements.” 

That, of course, is all that Shakespeare ever got out of the alphabet. The 
French Artillery make their own guns as he made his plays. It is just as 
simple as that. 

“There is nothing going on for the moment; it’s too misty,” said the 
Commandant. (I fancy that the Boche, being, as a rule methodical, amateurs 
are introduced to batteries in the Boche’s intervals. At least, there are hours 
healthy and unhealthy which vary with each position.) “But,” the 
Commandant reflected a moment, “there is a place — and a distance. Let us 
say... “ He gave a range. 

The gun-servers stood back with the bored contempt of the professional 
for the layman who intrudes on his mysteries. Other civilians had come that 
way before — had seen, and grinned, and complimented and gone their 
way, leaving the gunners high up on the bleak hillside to grill or mildew or 
freeze for weeks and months. Then she spoke. Her voice was higher 
pitched, it seemed, than ours — with a more shrewish tang to the speeding 
shell. Her recoil was as swift and as graceful as the shrug of a French- 
woman’s shoulders; the empty case leaped forth and clanged against the 
trail; the tops of two or three pines fifty yards away nodded knowingly to 
each other, though there was no wind. 

“They’ll be bothered down below to know the meaning of our single 
shot. We don’t give them one dose at a time as a rule,” somebody laughed. 

We waited in the fragrant silence. Nothing came back from the mist that 
clogged the lower grounds, though no shell of this war was ever launched 
with more earnest prayers that it might do hurt. 

Then they talked about the lives of guns; what number of rounds some 
will stand and others will not; how soon one can make two good guns out 
of three spoilt ones, and what crazy luck sometimes goes with a single shot 
or a blind salvo. 


LESSON FROM THE “BOCHE” 


A shell must fall somewhere, and by the law of averages occasionally lights 
straight as a homing pigeon on the one spot where it can wreck most. Then 
earth opens for yards around, and men must be dug out, — some merely 
breathless, who shake their ears, swear, and carry on, and others whose 
souls have gone loose among terrors. These have to be dealt with as their 
psychology demands, and the French officer is a good psychologist. One of 
them said: “Our national psychology has changed. I do not recognize it 
myself.” 

“What made the change?” 

“The Boche. If he had been quiet for another twenty years the world must 
have been his — rotten, but all his. Now he is saving the world.” 

“How?” 

“Because he has shown us what Evil is. We — you and I, England and 
the rest — had begun to doubt the existence of Evil. The Boche is saving 
us.” 

Then we had another look at the animal in its trench — a little nearer this 
time than before, and quieter on account of the mist. Pick up the chain 
anywhere you please, you shall find the same observation-post, table, map, 
observer, and telephonist; the same always-hidden, always-ready guns; and 
same vexed foreshore of trenches, smoking and shaking from Switzerland 
to the sea. The handling of the war varies with the nature of the country, but 
the tools are unaltered. One looks upon them at last with the same 
weariness of wonder as the eye receives from endless repetitions of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. A long, low profile, with a lump to one side, means 
the field-gun and its attendant ammunition-case; a circle and slot stand for 
an observation-post; the trench is a bent line, studded with vertical plumes 
of explosion; the great guns of position, coming and going on their motors, 
repeat themselves as scarabs; and man himself is a small blue smudge, no 
larger than a foresight, crawling and creeping or watching and running 
among all these terrific symbols. 


TRAGEDY OF RHEIMS 


But there is no hieroglyphic for Rheims, no blunting of the mind at the 
abominations committed on the cathedral there. The thing peers upward, 
maimed and blinded, from out of the utter wreckage of the Archbishop’s 
palace on the one side and dust-heaps of crumbled houses on the other. 
They shelled, as they still shell it, with high explosives and with incendiary 
Shells, so that the statues and the stonework in places are burned the colour 
of raw flesh. The gargoyles are smashed; statues, crockets, and spires 
tumbled; walls split and torn; windows thrust out and tracery obliterated. 
Wherever one looks at the tortured pile there is mutilation and defilement, 
and yet it had never more of a soul than it has to-day. 

Inside — (“Cover yourselves, gentlemen,” said the sacristan, “this place 
is no longer consecrated”) — everything is swept clear or burned out from 
end to end, except two candlesticks in front of the niche where Joan of 
Arc’s image used to stand. There is a French flag there now. [And the last 
time I saw Rheims Cathedral was in a spring twilight, when the great west 
window glowed, and the only lights within were those of candles which 
some penitent English had lit in Joan’s honour on those same candlesticks. | 
The high altar was covered with floor-carpets; the pavement tiles were 
cracked and jarred out by the rubbish that had fallen from above, the floor 
was gritty with dust of glass and powdered stone, little twists of leading 
from the windows, and iron fragments. Two great doors had been blown 
inwards by the blast of a shell in the Archbishop’s garden, till they had bent 
grotesquely to the curve of a cask. There they had jammed. The windows 
— but the record has been made, and will be kept by better hands than 
mine. It will last through the generation in which the Teuton is cut off from 
the fellowship of mankind — all the long, still years when this war of the 
body is at an end, and the real war begins. Rheims is but one of the altars 
which the heathen have put up to commemorate their own death throughout 
all the world. It will serve. There is a mark, well known by now, which they 
have left for a visible seal of their doom. When they first set the place alight 
some hundreds of their wounded were being tended in the Cathedral. The 
French saved as many as they could, but some had to be left. Among them 
was a major, who lay with his back against a pillar. It has been ordained that 
the signs of his torments should remain — an outline of both legs and half a 
body, printed in greasy black upon the stones. There are very many people 
who hope and pray that the sign will be respected at least by our children’s 


children. 


IRON NERVE AND FAITH 


And, in the meantime, Rheims goes about what business it may have with 
that iron nerve and endurance and faith which is the new inheritance of 
France. There is agony enough when the big shells come in; there is pain 
and terror among the people; and always fresh desecration to watch and 
suffer. The old men and the women and the children drink of that cup daily, 
and yet the bitterness does not enter into their souls. Mere words of 
admiration are impertinent, but the exquisite quality of the French soul has 
been the marvel to me throughout. They say themselves, when they talk: 
“We did not know what our nation was. Frankly, we did not expect it 
ourselves. But the thing came, and — you see, we go on.” 

Or as a woman put it more logically, “What else can we do? Remember, 
we knew the Boche in ‘70 when you did not. We know what he has done in 
the last year. This is not war. It is against wild beasts that we fight. There is 
no arrangement possible with wild beasts.” This is the one vital point which 
we in England must realize. We are dealing with animals who have 
scientifically and philosophically removed themselves inconceivably 
outside civilization. When you have heard a few — only a few — tales of 
their doings, you begin to understand a little. When you have seen Rheims, 
you understand a little more. When you have looked long enough at the 
faces of the women, you are inclined to think that the women will have a 
large say in the final judgment. They have earned it a thousand times. 


Ill 


BATTLE SPECTACLE AND A REVIEW 


Travelling with two chauffeurs is not the luxury it looks; since there is only 
one of you and there is always another of those iron men to relieve the 
wheel. Nor can I decide whether an ex-professor of the German tongue, or 
an ex-roadracer who has lived six years abroad, or a Marechal des Logis, or 
a Brigadier makes the most thrusting driver through three-mile stretches of 
military traffic repeated at half-hour intervals. Sometimes it was motor- 
ambulances strung all along a level; or supply; or those eternal big guns 
coming round corners with trees chained on their long backs to puzzle 
aeroplanes, and their leafy, big-shell limbers snorting behind them. In the 
rare breathing-spaces men with rollers and road metal attacked the road. In 
peace the roads of France, thanks to the motor, were none too good. In war 
they stand the incessant traffic far better than they did with the tourist. My 
impression — after some seven hundred miles printed off on me at between 
60 and 70 kilometres — was of uniform excellence. Nor did I come upon 
any smashes or breakdowns in that distance, and they were certainly trying 
them hard. Nor, which is the greater marvel, did we kill anybody; though 
we did miracles down the streets to avoid babes, kittens, and chickens. The 
land is used to every detail of war, and to its grime and horror and make- 
shifts, but also to war’s unbounded courtesy, kindness, and long-suffering, 
and the gaiety that comes, thank God, to balance overwhelming material 
loss. 


FARM LIFE AMIDST WAR 


There was a village that had been stamped flat, till it looked older than 
Pompeii. There were not three roofs left, nor one whole house. In most 
places you saw straight into the cellars. The hops were ripe in the grave- 
dotted fields round about. They had been brought in and piled in the nearest 
outline of a dwelling. Women sat on chairs on the pavement, picking the 
good-smelling bundles. When they had finished one, they reached back and 
pulled out another through the window-hole behind them, talking and 
laughing the while. A cart had to be maneuvered out of what had been a 
farmyard, to take the hops to market. A thick, broad, fair-haired wench, of 
the sort that Millet drew, flung all her weight on a spoke and brought the 
cart forward into the street. Then she shook herself, and, hands on hips, 
danced a little defiant jig in her sabots as she went back to get the horse. 
Another girl came across a bridge. She was precisely of the opposite type, 
slender, creamy-skinned, and delicate-featured. She carried a brand-new 
broom over her shoulder through that desolation, and bore herself with the 
pride and grace of Queen Iseult. 

The farm-girl came out leading the horse, and as the two young things 
passed they nodded and smiled at each other, with the delicate tangle of the 
hop-vines at their feet. 

The guns spoke earnestly in the north. That was the Argonne, where the 
Crown Prince was busily getting rid of a few thousands of his father’s 
faithful subjects in order to secure himself the reversion of his father’s 
throne. No man likes losing his job, and when at long last the inner history 
of this war comes to be written, we may find that the people we mistook for 
principals and prime agents were only average incompetents moving all 
Hell to avoid dismissal. (For it is absolutely true that when a man sells his 
soul to the devil he does it for the price of half nothing.) 


WATCHING THE GUN-FIRE 


It must have been a hot fight. A village, wrecked as is usual along this line, 
opened on it from a hillside that overlooked an Italian landscape of 
carefully drawn hills studded with small villages — a plain with a road and 
a river in the foreground, and an all-revealing afternoon light upon 
everything. The hills smoked and shook and bellowed. An observation- 
balloon climbed up to see; while an aeroplane which had nothing to do with 
the strife, but was merely training a beginner, ducked and swooped on the 
edge of the plain. Two rose-pink pillars of crumbled masonry, guarding 
some carefully trimmed evergreens on a lawn half buried in rubbish, 
represented an hotel where the Crown Prince had once stayed. All up the 
hillside to our right the foundations of houses lay out, like a bit of tripe, 
with the sunshine in their square hollows. Suddenly a band began to play up 
the hill among some trees; and an officer of local Guards in the new steel 
anti-shrapnel helmet, which is like the seventeenth century sallet, suggested 
that we should climb and get a better view. He was a kindly man, and in 
speaking English had discovered (as I do when speaking French) that it is 
simpler to stick to one gender. His choice was the feminine, and the Boche 
described as “she” throughout made me think better of myself, which is the 
essence of friendship. We climbed a flight of old stone steps, for 
generations the playground of little children, and found a ruined church, 
and a battalion in billets, recreating themselves with excellent music and a 
little horseplay on the outer edge of the crowd. The trouble in the hills was 
none of their business for that day. 

Still higher up, on a narrow path among the trees, stood a priest and three 
or four officers. They watched the battle and claimed the great bursts of 
smoke for one side or the other, at the same time as they kept an eye on the 
flickering aeroplane. “Ours,” they said, half under their breath. “Theirs.” 
“No, not ours that one — theirs! . . . That fool is banking too steep... 
That’s Boche shrapnel. They always burst it high. That’s our big gun behind 
that outer hill . . . He’ll drop his machine in the street if he doesn’t take care 
... There goes a trench-sweeper. Those last two were theirs, but that” — it 
was a full roar — ”was ours.” 


BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES 


The valley held and increased the sounds till they seemed to hit our hillside 
like a sea. 

A change of light showed a village, exquisitely pencilled atop of a hill, with 
reddish haze at its feet. 

“What is that place?” I asked. 

The priest replied in a voice as deep as an organ: “That is Saint — — — 
It is in the Boche lines. Its condition is pitiable.” 

The thunders and the smokes rolled up and diminished and renewed 
themselves, but the small children romped up and down the old stone steps; 
the beginner’s aeroplane unsteadily chased its own shadow over the fields; 
and the soldiers in billet asked the band for their favourite tunes. 


Said the lieutenant of local Guards as the cars went on: 
“She — play — Tipperary.” 


And she did — to an accompaniment of heavy pieces in the hills, which 
followed us into a town all ringed with enormous searchlights, French and 
Boche together, scowling at each other beneath the stars. 


It happened about that time that Lord Kitchener with General 
Joffre reviewed a French Army Corps. 


We came on it in a vast dip of ground under grey clouds, as one comes 
suddenly on water; for it lay out in misty blue lakes of men mixed with 
darker patches, like osiers and undergrowth, of guns, horses, and wagons. A 
straight road cut the landscape in two along its murmuring front. 


VETERANS OF THE WAR 


It was as though Cadmus had sown the dragon’s teeth, not in orderly 
furrows but broadcast, till, horrified by what arose, he had emptied out the 
whole bag and fled. But these were no new warriors. The record of their 
mere pitched battles would have satiated a Napoleon. Their regiments and 
batteries had learnt to achieve the impossible as a matter of routine, and in 
twelve months they had scarcely for a week lost direct contact with death. 
We went down the line and looked into the eyes of those men with the used 
bayonets and rifles; the packs that could almost stow themselves on the 
shoulders that would be strange without them; at the splashed guns on their 
repaired wheels, and the easy-working limbers. One could feel the strength 
and power of the mass as one feels the flush of heat from off a sunbaked 
wall. When the Generals’ cars arrived there, there was no loud word or 
galloping about. The lakes of men gathered into straight-edged battalions; 
the batteries aligned a little; a squadron reined back or spurred up; but it 
was all as swiftly smooth as the certainty with which a man used to the 
pistol draws and levels it at the required moment. A few peasant women 
saw the Generals alight. The aeroplanes, which had been skimming low as 
swallows along the front of the line (theirs must have been a superb view) 
ascended leisurely, and “waited on” like hawks. Then followed the 
inspection, and one saw the two figures, tall and short, growing smaller side 
by side along the white road, till far off among the cavalry they entered 
their cars again, and moved along the horizon to another rise of grey-green 
plain. 

“The army will move across where you are standing. Get to a flank,” 
some one said. 


AN ARMY IN MOTION 


We were no more than well clear of that immobile host when it all surged 
forward, headed by massed bands playing a tune that sounded like the very 
pulse of France. 

The two Generals, with their Staff, and the French Minister for War, were 
on foot near a patch of very green lucerne. They made about twenty figures 
in all. The cars were little grey blocks against the grey skyline. There was 
nothing else in all that great plain except the army; no sound but the 
changing notes of the aeroplanes and the blunted impression, rather than 
noise, of feet of men on soft ground. They came over a slight ridge, so that 
one saw the curve of it first furred, then grassed, with the tips of bayonets, 
which immediately grew to full height, and then, beneath them, poured the 
wonderful infantry. The speed, the thrust, the drive of that broad blue mass 
was like a tide-race up an arm of the sea; and how such speed could go with 
such weight, and how such weight could be in itself so absolutely under 
control, filled one with terror. All the while, the band, on a far headland, 
was telling them and telling them (as if they did not know!) of the passion 
and gaiety and high heart of their own land in the speech that only they 
could fully understand. (To hear the music of a country is like hearing a 
woman think aloud.) 

“What is the tune?” I asked of an officer beside me. 

“My faith, I can’t recall for the moment. I’ve marched to it often enough, 
though. ‘Sambre-et-Meuse,’ perhaps. Look! There goes my battalion! Those 
Chasseurs yonder.” 

He knew, of course; but what could a stranger identify in that earth- 
shaking passage of thirty thousand? 


ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY 


The note behind the ridge changed to something deeper. 
“Ah! Our guns,” said an artillery officer, and smiled tolerantly on the last 
blue waves of the Line already beating toward the horizon. 

They came twelve abreast — one hundred and fifty guns free for the 
moment to take the air in company, behind their teams. And next week 
would see them, hidden singly or in lurking confederacies, by mountain and 
marsh and forest, or the wrecked habitations of men — where? 

The big guns followed them, with that long-nosed air of detachment 
peculiar to the breed. The Gunner at my side made no comment. He was 
content to let his Arm speak for itself, but when one big gun in a sticky 
place fell out of alignment for an instant I saw his eyebrows contract. The 
artillery passed on with the same inhuman speed and silence as the Line; 
and the Cavalry’s shattering trumpets closed it all. 

They are like our Cavalry in that their horses are in high condition, and 
they talk hopefully of getting past the barbed wire one of these days and 
coming into their own. Meantime, they are employed on “various work as 
requisite,” and they all sympathize with our rough-rider of Dragoons who 
flatly refused to take off his spurs in the trenches. If he had to die as a 
damned infantryman, he wasn’t going to be buried as such. A troop-horse of 
a flanking squadron decided that he had had enough of war, and jibbed like 
Lot’s wife. His rider (we all watched him) ranged about till he found a stick, 
which he used, but without effect. Then he got off and led the horse, which 
was evidently what the brute wanted, for when the man remounted the 
jibbing began again. The last we saw of him was one immensely lonely 
figure leading one bad but happy horse across an absolutely empty world. 
Think of his reception — the sole man of 40,000 who had fallen out! 


THE BOCHE AS MR. SMITH 


The Commander of that Army Corps came up to salute. The cars went away 
with the Generals and the Minister for War; the Army passed out of sight 
over the ridges to the north; the peasant women stooped again to their work 
in the fields, and wet mist shut down on all the plain; but one tingled with 
the electricity that had passed. Now one knows what the solidarity of 
civilization means. Later on the civilized nations will know more, and will 
wonder and laugh together at their old blindness. When Lord Kitchener 
went down the line, before the march past, they say that he stopped to speak 
to a General who had been Marchand’s Chief of Staff at the time of 
Fashoda. And Fashoda was one of several cases when civilization was very 
nearly maneuvered into fighting with itself “for the King of Prussia,” as the 
saying goes. The all-embracing vileness of the Boche is best realized from 
French soil, where they have had large experience of it. “And yet,” as some 
one observed, “we ought to have known that a race who have brought 
anonymous letter-writing to its highest pitch in their own dirty Court affairs 
would certainly use the same methods in their foreign politics. Why didn’t 
we realize?” 

“For the same reason,” another responded, “that society did not realize 
that the late Mr. Smith, of your England, who married three wives, bought 
baths in advance for each of them, and, when they had left him all their 
money, drowned them one by one.” 


“And were the baths by any chance called Denmark, Austria, and 
France in 1870?” a third asked. 


“No, they were respectable British tubs. But until Mr. Smith had drowned 
his third wife people didn’t get suspicious. They argued that ‘men don’t do 
such things.’ That sentiment is the criminal’s best protection.” 


IV 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 


We passed into the zone of another army and a hillier country, where the 
border villages lay more sheltered. Here and there a town and the fields 
round it gave us a glimpse of the furious industry with which France makes 
and handles material and troops. With her, as with us, the wounded officer 
of experience goes back to the drill-ground to train the new levies. But it 
was always the little crowded, defiant villages, and the civil population 
waiting unweariedly and cheerfully on the unwearied, cheerful army, that 
went closest to the heart. Take these pictures, caught almost anywhere 
during a journey: A knot of little children in difficulties with the village 
water-tap or high-handled pump. A soldier, bearded and fatherly, or young 
and slim and therefore rather shy of the big girls’ chaff, comes forward and 
lifts the pail or swings the handle. His reward, from the smallest babe 
swung high in air, or, if he is an older man, pressed against his knees, is a 
kiss. Then nobody laughs. 

Or a fat old lady making oration against some wicked young soldiers 
who, she says, know what has happened to a certain bottle of wine. “And I 
meant it for all — yes, for all of you — this evening, instead of the thieves 
who stole it. Yes, I tell you — stole it!” The whole street hears her; so does 
the officer, who pretends not to, and the amused half-battalion up the road. 
The young men express penitence; she growls like a thunderstorm, but, 
softening at last, cuffs and drives them affectionately before her. They are 
all one family. 

Or a girl at work with horses in a ploughed field that is dotted with 
graves. The machine must avoid each sacred plot. So, hands on the plough- 
stilts, her hair flying forward, she shouts and wrenches till her little brother 
runs up and swings the team out of the furrow. Every aspect and detail of 
life in France seems overlaid with a smooth patina of long-continued war 
— everything except the spirit of the people, and that is as fresh and 
glorious as the sight of their own land in sunshine. 


A CITY AND WOMAN 


We found a city among hills which knew itself to be a prize greatly coveted 
by the Kaiser. For, truly, it was a pleasant, a desirable, and an insolent city. 
Its streets were full of life; it boasted an establishment almost as big as 
Harrod’s and full of buyers, and its women dressed and shod themselves 
with care and grace, as befits ladies who, at any time, may be ripped into 
rags by bombs from aeroplanes. And there was another city whose 
population seemed to be all soldiers in training; and yet another given up to 
big guns and ammunition — an extraordinary sight. 

After that, we came to a little town of pale stone which an Army had 
made its headquarters. It looked like a plain woman who had fainted in 
public. It had rejoiced in many public institutions that were turned into 
hospitals and offices; the wounded limped its wide, dusty streets, 
detachments of Infantry went through it swiftly; and utterly bored motor- 
lorries cruised up and down roaring, I suppose, for something to look at or 
to talk to. In the centre of it I found one Janny, or rather his marble bust, 
brooding over a minute iron-railed garden of half-dried asters opposite a 
shut-up school, which it appeared from the inscription Janny had founded 
somewhere in the arid Thirties. It was precisely the sort of school that 
Janny, by the look of him, would have invented. Not even French 
adaptability could make anything of it. So Janny had his school, with a faint 
perfume of varnish, all to himself in a hot stillness of used-up air and little 
whirls of dust. And because that town seemed so barren, I met there a 
French General whom I would have gone very far to have encountered. He, 
like the others, had created and tempered an army for certain work in a 
certain place, and its hand had been heavy on the Boche. We talked of what 
the French woman was, and had done, and was doing, and extolled her for 
her goodness and her faith and her splendid courage. When we parted, I 
went back and made my profoundest apologies to Janny, who must have 
had a mother. The pale, overwhelmed town did not now any longer 
resemble a woman who had fainted, but one who must endure in public all 
manner of private woe and still, with hands that never cease working, keeps 
her soul and is cleanly strong for herself and for her men. 


FRENCH OFFICERS 


The guns began to speak again among the hills that we dived into; the air 
grew chillier as we climbed; forest and wet rocks closed round us in the 
mist, to the sound of waters trickling alongside; there was a tang of wet 
fern, cut pine, and the first breath of autumn when the road entered a tunnel 
and a new world — Alsace. 

Said the Governor of those parts thoughtfully: “The main thing was to get 
those factory chimneys smoking again.” (They were doing so in little flats 
and villages all along.) “You won’t see any girls, because they’re at work in 
the textile factories. Yes, it isn’t a bad country for summer hotels, but I’m 
afraid it won’t do for winter sports. We’ve only a metre of snow, and it 
doesn’t lie, except when you are hauling guns up mountains. Then, of 
course, it drifts and freezes like Davos. That’s our new railway below there. 
Pity it’s too misty to see the view.” 

But for his medals, there was nothing in the Governor to show that he 
was not English. He might have come straight from an Indian frontier 
command. 

One notices this approximation of type in the higher ranks, and many of 
the juniors are cut out of the very same cloth as ours. They get whatever fun 
may be going: their performances are as incredible and outrageous as the 
language in which they describe them afterward is bald, but convincing, 
and — I overheard the tail-end of a yarn told by a child of twenty to some 
other babes. It was veiled in the obscurity of the French tongue, and the 
points were lost in shouts of laughter — but I imagine the subaltern among 
his equals displays just as much reverence for his elders and betters as our 
own boys do. The epilogue, at least, was as old as both Armies: 

“And what did he say then?” 

“Oh, the usual thing. He held his breath till I thought he’d burst. Then he 
damned me in heaps, and I took good care to keep out of his sight till next 
day.” 

But officially and in the high social atmosphere of Headquarters their 
manners and their meekness are of the most admirable. There they attend 
devoutly on the wisdom of their seniors, who treat them, so it seemed, with 
affectionate confidence. 


FRONT THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


When the day’s reports are in, all along the front, there is a man, expert in 
the meaning of things, who boils them down for that cold official digest 
which tells us that “There was the usual grenade fighting at — — —.We 
made appreciable advance at — — — ,” &c. The original material comes 
in sheaves and sheaves, where individual character and temperament have 
full and amusing play. It is reduced for domestic consumption like an 
overwhelming electric current. Otherwise we could not take it in. But at 
closer range one realizes that the Front never sleeps; never ceases from 
trying new ideas and weapons which, so soon as the Boche thinks he has 
mastered them, are discarded for newer annoyances and bewilderments. 

“The Boche is above all things observant and imitative,” said one who 
counted quite a few Boches dead on the front of his sector. “When you 
present him with a new idea, he thinks it over for a day or two. Then he 
presents his riposte.” 

“Yes, my General. That was exactly what he did to me when I — did so 
and so. He was quite silent for a day. Then — he stole my patent.” 

“And you?” 

“T had a notion that he’d do that, so I had changed the specification.” 

Thus spoke the Staff, and so it is among the junior commands, down to 
the semi-isolated posts where boy-Napoleons live on their own, through 
unbelievable adventures. They are inventive young devils, these veterans of 
21, possessed of the single ideal — to kill — which they follow with men 
as single-minded as themselves. Battlefield tactics do not exist; when a 
whole nation goes to ground there can be none of the “victories” of the old 
bookish days. But there is always the killing — the well-schemed smashing 
of a full trench, the rushing out and the mowing down of its occupants; the 
unsuspicious battalion far in the rear, located after two nights’ extreme risk 
alone among rubbish of masonry, and wiped out as it eats or washes itself; 
and, more rarely, the body to body encounter with animals removed from 
the protection of their machinery, when the bayonets get their chance. The 
Boche does not at all like meeting men whose womenfolk he has 
dishonoured or mutilated, or used as a protection against bullets. It is not 
that these men are angry or violent. They do not waste time in that way. 
They kill him. 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


The French are less reticent than we about atrocities committed by the 
Boche, because those atrocities form part of their lives. They are not tucked 
away in reports of Commissions, and vaguely referred to as “too awful.” 
Later on, perhaps, we shall be unreserved in our turn. But they do not talk 
of them with any babbling heat or bleat or make funny little appeals to a 
“public opinion” that, like the Boche, has gone underground. It occurs to 
me that this must be because every Frenchman has his place and his chance, 
direct or indirect, to diminish the number of Boches still alive. Whether he 
lies out in a sandwich of damp earth, or sweats the big guns up the crests 
behind the trees, or brings the fat, loaded barges into the very heart of the 
city, where the shell-wagons wait, or spends his last crippled years at the 
harvest, he is doing his work to that end. 

If he is a civilian he may — as he does — say things about his 
Government, which, after all, is very like other popular governments. (A 
lifetime spent in watching how the cat jumps does not make lion-tamers.) 
But there is very little human rubbish knocking about France to hinder work 
or darken counsel. Above all, there is a thing called the Honour of 
Civilization, to which France is attached. The meanest man feels that he, in 
his place, is permitted to help uphold it, and, I think, bears himself, 
therefore, with new dignity. 


A CONTRAST IN TYPES 


This is written in a garden of smooth turf, under a copper beech, beside a 
glassy mill-stream, where soldiers of Alpine regiments are writing letters 
home, while the guns shout up and down the narrow valleys. 

A great wolf-hound, who considers himself in charge of the old-fashioned 
farmhouse, cannot understand why his master, aged six, should be sitting on 
the knees of the Marechal des Logis, the iron man who drives the big car. 

“But you are French, little one?” says the giant, with a yearning arm 
round the child. 

“Yes,” very slowly mouthing the French words; “I — can’t — speak — 
French — but — I — am — French.” 

The small face disappears in the big beard. 

Somehow, I can’t imagine the Marechal des Logis killing babies — even 
if his superior officer, now sketching the scene, were to order him! 

The great building must once have been a monastery. Twilight softened 
its gaunt wings, in an angle of which were collected fifty prisoners, picked 
up among the hills behind the mists. 

They stood in some sort of military formation preparatory to being 
marched off. They were dressed in khaki, the colour of gassed grass, that 
might have belonged to any army. Two wore spectacles, and I counted eight 
faces of the fifty which were asymmetrical — out of drawing on one side. 

“Some of their later drafts give us that type,” said the Interpreter. One of 
them had been wounded in the head and roughly bandaged. The others 
seemed all sound. Most of them looked at nothing, but several were vividly 
alive with terror that cannot keep the eyelids still, and a few wavered on the 
grey edge of collapse. 

They were the breed which, at the word of command, had stolen out to 
drown women and children; had raped women in the streets at the word of 
command; and, always at the word of command, had sprayed petrol, or 
squirted flame; or defiled the property and persons of their captives. They 
stood there outside all humanity. Yet they were made in the likeness of 
humanity. One realized it with a shock when the bandaged creature began to 
shiver, and they shuffled off in response to the orders of civilized men. 


V 


LIFE IN TRENCHES ON THE MOUNTAIN 
SIDE 


Very early in the morning I met Alan Breck, with a half-healed bullet- 
scrape across the bridge of his nose, and an Alpine cap over one ear. His 
people a few hundred years ago had been Scotch. He bore a Scotch name, 
and still recognized the head of his clan, but his French occasionally ran 
into German words, for he was an Alsatian on one side. 

“This,” he explained, “is the very best country in the world to fight in. 
It’s picturesque and full of cover. I’m a gunner. I’ve been here for months. 
It’s lovely.” 

It might have been the hills under Mussoorie, and what our cars expected 
to do in it I could not understand. But the demon-driver who had been a 
road-racer took the 70 h.p. Mercedes and threaded the narrow valleys, as 
well as occasional half-Swiss villages full of Alpine troops, at a restrained 
thirty miles an hour. He shot up a new-made road, more like Mussoorie 
than ever, and did not fall down the hillside even once. An ammunition- 
mule of a mountain-battery met him at a tight corner, and began to climb a 
tree. 

“See! There isn’t another place in France where that could happen,” said 
Alan. “I tell you, this is a magnificent country.” 

The mule was hauled down by his tail before he had reached the lower 
branches, and went on through the woods, his ammunition-boxes jinking on 
his back, for all the world as though he were rejoining his battery at Jutogh. 
One expected to meet the little Hill people bent under their loads under the 
forest gloom. The light, the colour, the smell of wood smoke, pine-needles, 
wet earth, and warm mule were all Himalayan. Only the Mercedes was 
violently and loudly a stranger. 

“Halt!” said Alan at last, when she had done everything except imitate 
the mule. 

“The road continues,” said the demon-driver seductively. 


“Yes, but they will hear you if you go on. Stop and wait. 
We’ve a mountain battery to look at.” 


They were not at work for the moment, and the Commandant, a grim and 


forceful man, showed me some details of their construction. When we left 
them in their bower — it looked like a Hill priest’s wayside shrine — we 
heard them singing through the steep-descending pines. They, too, like the 
75’s, seem to have no pet name in the service. 

It was a poisonously blind country. The woods blocked all sense of 
direction above and around. The ground was at any angle you please, and 
all sounds were split up and muddled by the tree-trunks, which acted as 
silencers. High above us the respectable, all-concealing forest had turned 
into sparse, ghastly blue sticks of timber — an assembly of leper-trees 
round a bald mountain top. “That’s where we’re going,” said Alan. “Isn’t it 
an adorable country?” 


TRENCHES 


A machine-gun loosed a few shots in the fumbling style of her kind when 
they feel for an opening. A couple of rifle shots answered. They might have 
been half a mile away or a hundred yards below. An adorable country! We 
climbed up till we found once again a complete tea-garden of little sunk 
houses, almost invisible in the brown-pink recesses of the thick forest. Here 
the trenches began, and with them for the next few hours life in two 
dimensions — length and breadth. You could have eaten your dinner almost 
anywhere off the swept dry ground, for the steep slopes favoured draining, 
there was no lack of timber, and there was unlimited labour. It had made 
neat double-length dug-outs where the wounded could be laid in during 
their passage down the mountain side; well-tended occasional latrines 
properly limed; dug-outs for sleeping and eating; overhead protections and 
tool-sheds where needed, and, as one came nearer the working face, very 
clever cellars against trench-sweepers. Men passed on their business; a 
squad with a captured machine-gun which they tested in a sheltered dip; 
armourers at their benches busy with sick rifles; fatigue-parties for straw, 
rations, and ammunition; long processions of single blue figures turned 
sideways between the brown sunless walls. One understood after a while 
the nightmare that lays hold of trench-stale men, when the dreamer wanders 
for ever in those blind mazes till, after centuries of agonizing flight, he 
finds himself stumbling out again into the white blaze and horror of the 
mined front — he who thought he had almost reached home! 


IN THE FRONT LINE 


There were no trees above us now. Their trunks lay along the edge of the 
trench, built in with stones, where necessary, or sometimes overhanging it 
in ragged splinters or bushy tops. Bits of cloth, not French, showed, too, in 
the uneven lines of debris at the trench lip, and some thoughtful soul had 
marked an unexploded Boche trench-sweeper as “not to be touched.” It was 
a young lawyer from Paris who pointed that out to me. 

We met the Colonel at the head of an indescribable pit of ruin, full of 
sunshine, whose steps ran down a very steep hillside under the lee of an 
almost vertically plunging parapet. To the left of that parapet the whole 
hillside was one gruel of smashed trees, split stones, and powdered soil. It 
might have been a rag-picker’s dump-heap on a colossal scale. 

Alan looked at it critically. I think he had helped to make it not long 
before. 

“We’re on the top of the hill now, and the Boches are below us,” said he. 
“We gave them a very fair sickener lately.” 

“This,” said the Colonel, “is the front line.” 

There were overhead guards against hand-bombs which disposed me to 
believe him, but what convinced me most was a corporal urging us in 
whispers not to talk so loud. The men were at dinner, and a good smell of 
food filled the trench. This was the first smell I had encountered in my long 
travels uphill — a mixed, entirely wholesome flavour of stew, leather, earth, 
and rifle-oil. 


FRONT LINE PROFESSIONALS 


A proportion of men were standing to arms while others ate; but dinner- 
time is slack time, even among animals, and it was close on noon. 

“The Boches got their soup a few days ago,” some one whispered. I thought 
of the pulverized hillside, and hoped it had been hot enough. 

We edged along the still trench, where the soldiers stared, with justified 
contempt, I thought, upon the civilian who scuttled through their life for a 
few emotional minutes in order to make words out of their blood. Somehow 
it reminded me of coming in late to a play and incommoding a long line of 
packed stalls. The whispered dialogue was much the same: “Pardon!” “I 
beg your pardon, monsieur.” “To the right, monsieur.” “If monsieur will 
lower his head.” “One sees best from here, monsieur,” and so on. It was 
their day and night-long business, carried through without display or heat, 
or doubt or indecision. Those who worked, worked; those off duty, not five 
feet behind them in the dug-outs, were deep in their papers, or their meals 
or their letters; while death stood ready at every minute to drop down into 
the narrow cut from out of the narrow strip of unconcerned sky. And for the 
better part of a week one had skirted hundreds of miles of such a frieze! 

The loopholes not in use were plugged rather like old-fashioned hives. 
Said the Colonel, removing a plug: “Here are the Boches. Look, and you’ll 
see their sandbags.” Through the jumble of riven trees and stones one saw 
what might have been a bit of green sacking. “They’re about seven metres 
distant just here,” the Colonel went on. That was true, too. We entered a 
little fortalice with a cannon in it, in an embrasure which at that moment 
struck me as unnecessarily vast, even though it was partly closed by a frail 
packing-case lid. The Colonel sat him down in front of it, and explained the 
theory of this sort of redoubt. “By the way,” he said to the gunner at last, 
“can’t you find something better than that?” He twitched the lid aside. “I 
think it’s too light. Get a log of wood or something.” 


HANDY TRENCH-SWEEPERS 


I loved that Colonel! He knew his men and he knew the Boches — had 
them marked down like birds. When he said they were beside dead trees or 
behind boulders, sure enough there they were! But, as I have said, the 
dinner-hour is always slack, and even when we came to a place where a 
section of trench had been bashed open by trench-sweepers, and it was 
recommended to duck and hurry, nothing much happened. The uncanny 
thing was the absence of movement in the Boche trenches. Sometimes one 
imagined that one smelt strange tobacco, or heard a rifle-bolt working after 
a shot. Otherwise they were as still as pig at noonday. 

We held on through the maze, past trench-sweepers of a handy light 
pattern, with their screw-tailed charge all ready; and a grave or so; and 
when I came on men who merely stood within easy reach of their rifles, I 
knew I was in the second line. When they lay frankly at ease in their dug- 
outs, I knew it was the third. A shot-gun would have sprinkled all three. 

“No flat plains,” said Alan. “No hunting for gun positions — the hills are 
full of them — and the trenches close together and commanding each other. 
You see what a beautiful country it is.” 

The Colonel confirmed this, but from another point of view. War was his 
business, as the still woods could testify — but his hobby was his trenches. 
He had tapped the mountain streams and dug out a laundry where a man 
could wash his shirt and go up and be killed in it, all in a morning; had 
drained the trenches till a muddy stretch in them was an offence; and at the 
bottom of the hill (it looked like a hydropathic establishment on the stage) 
he had created baths where half a battalion at a time could wash. He never 
told me how all that country had been fought over as fiercely as Ypres in 
the West; nor what blood had gone down the valleys before his trenches 
pushed over the scalped mountain top. No. He sketched out new 
endeavours in earth and stones and trees for the comfort of his men on that 
populous mountain. 

And there came a priest, who was a sub-lieutenant, out of a wood of 
snuff-brown shadows and half-veiled trunks. Would it please me to look at 
a chapel? It was all open to the hillside, most tenderly and devoutly done in 
rustic work with reedings of peeled branches and panels of moss and thatch 
— St. Hubert’s own shrine. I saw the hunters who passed before it, going to 
the chase on the far side of the mountain where their game lay. 


A BOMBARDED TOWN 


Alan carried me off to tea the same evening in a town where he seemed to 
know everybody. He had spent the afternoon on another mountain top, 
inspecting gun positions; whereby he had been shelled a little — marmite is 
the slang for it. There had been no serious marmitage, and he had spotted a 
Boche position which was marmitable. 

“And we may get shelled now,” he added, hopefully. “They shell this 
town whenever they think of it. Perhaps they’ Il shell us at tea.” 

It was a quaintly beautiful little place, with its mixture of French and 
German ideas; its old bridge and gentle-minded river, between the 
cultivated hills. The sand-bagged cellar doors, the ruined houses, and the 
holes in the pavement looked as unreal as the violences of a cinema against 
that soft and simple setting. The people were abroad in the streets, and the 
little children were playing. A big shell gives notice enough for one to get 
to shelter, if the shelter is near enough. That appears to be as much as any 
one expects in the world where one is shelled, and that world has settled 
down to it. People’s lips are a little firmer, the modelling of the brows is a 
little more pronounced, and, maybe, there is a change in the expression of 
the eyes; but nothing that a casual afternoon caller need particularly notice. 


CASES FOR HOSPITAL 


The house where we took tea was the “big house” of the place, old and 
massive, a treasure house of ancient furniture. It had everything that the 
moderate heart of man could desire — gardens, garages, outbuildings, and 
the air of peace that goes with beauty in age. It stood over a high cellarage, 
and opposite the cellar door was a brand-new blindage of earth packed 
between timbers. The cellar was a hospital, with its beds and stores, and 
under the electric light the orderly waited ready for the cases to be carried 
down out of the streets. 

“Yes, they are all civil cases,” said he. 

They come without much warning — a woman gashed by falling timber; 
a child with its temple crushed by a flying stone; an urgent amputation case, 
and so on. One never knows. Bombardment, the Boche text-books say, “is 
designed to terrify the civil population so that they may put pressure on 
their politicians to conclude peace.” In real life, men are very rarely soothed 
by the sight of their women being tortured. 

We took tea in the hall upstairs, with a propriety and an interchange of 
compliments that suited the little occasion. There was no attempt to 
disguise the existence of a bombardment, but it was not allowed to 
overweigh talk of lighter matters. I know one guest who sat through it as 
near as might be inarticulate with wonder. But he was English, and when 
Alan asked him whether he had enjoyed himself, he said: “Oh, yes. Thank 
you very much.” 

“Nice people, aren’t they?” Alan went on. 

“Oh, very nice. And — and such good tea.” 

He managed to convey a few of his sentiments to Alan after dinner. 

“But what else could the people have done?” said he. “They are French.” 


VI 


THE COMMON TASK OF A GREAT PEOPLE 


“This is the end of the line,” said the Staff Officer, kindest and most patient 
of chaperons. It buttressed itself on a fortress among hills. Beyond that, the 
silence was more awful than the mixed noise of business to the westward. 
In mileage on the map the line must be between four and five hundred 
miles; in actual trench-work many times that distance. It is too much to see 
at full length; the mind does not readily break away from the obsession of 
its entirety or the grip of its detail. One visualizes the thing afterwards as a 
white-hot gash, worming all across France between intolerable sounds and 
lights, under ceaseless blasts of whirled dirt. Nor is it any relief to lose 
oneself among wildernesses of piling, stoning, timbering, concreting, and 
wire-work, or incalculable quantities of soil thrown up raw to the light and 
cloaked by the changing seasons — as the unburied dead are cloaked. 

Yet there are no words to give the essential simplicity of it. It is the 
rampart put up by Man against the Beast, precisely as in the Stone Age. If it 
goes, all that keeps us from the Beast goes with it. One sees this at the front 
as clearly as one sees the French villages behind the German lines. 
Sometimes people steal away from them and bring word of what they 
endure. 

Where the rifle and the bayonet serve, men use those tools along the 
front. Where the knife gives better results, they go in behind the hand- 
grenades with the naked twelve-inch knife. Each race is supposed to fight in 
its own way, but this war has passed beyond all the known ways. They say 
that the Belgians in the north settle accounts with a certain dry passion 
which has varied very little since their agony began. Some sections of the 
English line have produced a soft-voiced, rather reserved type, which does 
its work with its mouth shut. The French carry an edge to their fighting, a 
precision, and a dreadful knowledge coupled with an insensibility to shock, 
unlike anything one has imagined of mankind. To be sure, there has never 
been like provocation, for never since the Aesir went about to bind the 
Fenris Wolf has all the world united to bind the Beast. 

The last I saw of the front was Alan Breck speeding back to his gun- 
positions among the mountains; and I wondered what delight of what 
household the lad must have been in the old days. 


SUPPORTS AND RESERVES 


Then we had to work our way, department by department, against the tides 
of men behind the line — supports and their supports, reserves and reserves 
of reserves, as well as the masses in training. They flooded towns and 
villages, and when we tried short-cuts we found them in every by-lane. 
Have you seen mounted men reading their home letters with the reins 
thrown on the horses’ necks, moving in absorbed silence through a street 
which almost said “Hush!” to its dogs; or met, in a forest, a procession of 
perfectly new big guns, apparently taking themselves from the foundry to 
the front? 

In spite of their love of drama, there is not much “window-dressing” in 
the French character. The Boche, who is the priest of the Higher Counter- 
jumpery, would have had half the neutral Press out in cars to advertise these 
vast spectacles of men and material. But the same instinct as makes their 
rich farmers keep to their smocks makes the French keep quiet. 

“This is our affair,” they argue. “Everybody concerned is taking part in it. 
Like the review you saw the other day, there are no spectators.” 

“But it might be of advantage if the world knew.” 

Mine was a foolish remark. There is only one world to-day, the world of 
the Allies. Each of them knows what the others are doing and — the rest 
doesn’t matter. This is a curious but delightful fact to realize at first hand. 
And think what it will be later, when we shall all circulate among each 
other and open our hearts and talk it over in a brotherhood more intimate 
than the ties of blood! 

I lay that night at a little French town, and was kept awake by a man, 
somewhere in the hot, still darkness, howling aloud from the pain of his 
wounds. I was glad that he was alone, for when one man gives way the 
others sometimes follow. Yet the single note of misery was worse than the 
baying and gulping of a whole ward. I wished that a delegation of strikers 
could have heard it. 

That a civilian should be in the war zone at all is a fair guarantee of his 
good faith. It is when he is outside the zone unchaperoned that questions 
begin, and the permits are looked into. If these are irregular — but one 
doesn’t care to contemplate it. If regular, there are still a few counter- 
checks. As the sergeant at the railway station said when he helped us out of 
an impasse: “You will realize that it is the most undesirable persons whose 


papers are of the most regular. It is their business you see. The Commissary 
of Police is at the Hotel de Ville, if you will come along for the little 
formality. Myself, I used to keep a shop in Paris. My God, these provincial 
towns are desolating!” 


PARIS — AND NO FOREIGNERS 


He would have loved his Paris as we found it. Life was renewing itself in 
the streets, whose drawing and proportion one could never notice before. 
People’s eyes, and the women’s especially, seemed to be set to a longer 
range, a more comprehensive gaze. One would have said they came from 
the sea or the mountains, where things are few and simple, rather than from 
houses. Best of all, there were no foreigners — the beloved city for the first 
time was French throughout from end to end. It felt like coming back to an 
old friend’s house for a quiet talk after he had got rid of a houseful of 
visitors. The functionaries and police had dropped their masks of official 
politeness, and were just friendly. At the hotels, so like school two days 
before the term begins, the impersonal valet, the chambermaid of the set 
two-franc smile, and the unbending head-waiter had given place to one’s 
own brothers and sisters, full of one’s own anxieties. “My son is an aviator, 
monsieur. I could have claimed Italian nationality for him at the beginning, 
but he would not have it.” .. . “Both my brothers, monsieur, are at the war. 
One is dead already. And my fiance, I have not heard from him since 
March. He is cook in a battalion.” . . . “Here is the wine-list, monsieur. Yes, 
both my sons and a nephew, and — I have no news of them, not a word of 
news. My God, we all suffer these days.” And so, too, among the shops — 
the mere statement of the loss or the grief at the heart, but never a word of 
doubt, never a whimper of despair. 

“Now why,” asked a shopkeeper, “does not our Government, or your 
Government, or both our Governments, send some of the British Army to 
Paris? I assure you we should make them welcome.” 

“Perhaps,” I began, “you might make them too welcome.” 

He laughed. “We should make them as welcome as our own army. They 
would enjoy themselves.” I had a vision of British officers, each with ninety 
days’ pay to his credit, and a damsel or two at home, shopping consumedly. 

“And also,” said the shopkeeper, “the moral effect on Paris to see more 
of your troops would be very good.” 

But I saw a quite English Provost-Marshal losing himself in chase of 
defaulters of the New Army who knew their Paris! Still, there is something 
to be said for the idea — to the extent of a virtuous brigade or so. At 
present, the English officer in Paris is a scarce bird, and he explains at once 
why he is and what he is doing there. He must have good reasons. I 
suggested teeth to an acquaintance. “No good,” he grumbled. “They’ve 
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thought of that, too. Behind our lines is simply crawling with dentists now 


A PEOPLE TRANSFIGURED 


If one asked after the people that gave dinners and dances last year, where 
every one talked so brilliantly of such vital things, one got in return the 
addresses of hospitals. Those pleasant hostesses and maidens seemed to be 
in charge of departments or on duty in wards, or kitchens, or sculleries. 
Some of the hospitals were in Paris. (Their staffs might have one hour a day 
in which to see visitors.) Others were up the line, and liable to be shelled or 
bombed. 

I recalled one Frenchwoman in particular, because she had once 
explained to me the necessities of civilized life. These included a masseuse, 
a manicurist, and a maid to look after the lapdogs. She is employed now, 
and has been for months past, on the disinfection and repair of soldiers’ 
clothes. There was no need to ask after the men one had known. Still, there 
was no sense of desolation. They had gone on; the others were getting 
ready. 

All France works outward to the Front — precisely as an endless chain of 
fire-buckets works toward the conflagration. Leave the fire behind you and 
go back till you reach the source of supplies. You will find no break, no 
pause, no apparent haste, but never any slackening. Everybody has his or 
her bucket, little or big, and nobody disputes how they should be used. It is 
a people possessed of the precedent and tradition of war for existence, 
accustomed to hard living and hard labour, sanely economical by 
temperament, logical by training, and illumined and transfigured by their 
resolve and endurance. 

You know, when supreme trial overtakes an acquaintance whom till then 
we conceived we knew, how the man’s nature sometimes changes past 
knowledge or belief. He who was altogether such an one as ourselves goes 
forward simply, even lightly, to heights we thought unattainable. Though he 
is the very same comrade that lived our small life with us, yet in all things 
he has become great. So it is with France to-day. She has discovered the 
measure of her soul. 


THE NEW WAR 


One sees this not alone in the — it is more than contempt of death — in the 
godlike preoccupation of her people under arms which makes them put 
death out of the account, but in the equal passion and fervour with which 
her people throughout give themselves to the smallest as well as the greatest 
tasks that may in any way serve their sword. I might tell you something that 
I saw of the cleaning out of certain latrines; of the education and 
antecedents of the cleaners; what they said in the matter and how perfectly 
the work was done. There was a little Rabelais in it, naturally, but the rest 
was pure devotion, rejoicing to be of use. 

Similarly with stables, barricades, and barbed-wire work, the clearing 
and piling away of wrecked house-rubbish, the serving of meals till the 
service rocks on its poor tired feet, but keeps its temper; and all the 
unlovely, monotonous details that go with war. 

The women, as I have tried to show, work stride for stride with the men, 
with hearts as resolute and a spirit that has little mercy for short-comings. A 
woman takes her place wherever she can relieve a man — in the shop, at 
the posts, on the tramways, the hotels, and a thousand other businesses. She 
is inured to field-work, and half the harvest of France this year lies in her 
lap. One feels at every turn how her men trust her. She knows, for she 
shares everything with her world, what has befallen her sisters who are now 
in German hands, and her soul is the undying flame behind the men’s steel. 
Neither men nor women have any illusion as to miracles presently to be 
performed which shall “sweep out” or “drive back” the Boche. Since the 
Army is the Nation, they know much, though they are officially told little. 
They all recognize that the old-fashioned “victory” of the past is almost as 
obsolete as a rifle in a front-line trench. They all accept the new war, which 
means grinding down and wearing out the enemy by every means and plan 
and device that can be compassed. It is slow and expensive, but as deadly 
sure as the logic that leads them to make it their one work, their sole 
thought, their single preoccupation. 


A NATION’S CONFIDENCE 


The same logic saves them a vast amount of energy. They knew Germany 
in ‘70, when the world would not believe in their knowledge; they knew the 
German mind before the war; they know what she has done (they have 
photographs) during this war. They do not fall into spasms of horror and 
indignation over atrocities “that cannot be mentioned,” as the English 
papers say. They mention them in full and book them to the account. They 
do not discuss, nor consider, nor waste an emotion over anything that 
Germany says or boasts or argues or implies or intrigues after. They have 
the heart’s ease that comes from all being at work for their country; the 
knowledge that the burden of work is equally distributed among all; the 
certainty that the women are working side by side with the men; the 
assurance that when one man’s task is at the moment ended, another takes 
his place. 

Out of these things is born their power of recuperation in their leisure; 
their reasoned calm while at work; and their superb confidence in their 
arms. Even if France of to-day stood alone against the world’s enemy, it 
would be almost inconceivable to imagine her defeat now; wholly so to 
imagine any surrender. The war will go on till the enemy is finished. The 
French do not know when that hour will come; they seldom speak of it; 
they do not amuse themselves with dreams of triumphs or terms. Their 
business is war, and they do their business. 


THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET 
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This non-fiction booklet was written in 1916 and contains essays and 
poems that Kipling wrote about nautical subjects during World War I. 
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THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET 


In Lowestoft a boat was laid, 

Mark well what I do say! 

And she was built for the herring trade. 

But she has gone a-ro’vin’, a-rovin’, a-rovin’, 
The Lord knows where! 


They gave her Government coal to burn, 
And a Q.F. gun at bow and stern, 
And sent her out a-rovin’, etc. 


Her shipper was mate of a bucko ship 
Which always killed one man per trip, 
So he is used to rovin’, etc. 


Her mate was skipper of a chapel in Wales, 
And so he fights in topper and tails, 
Religi-ous tho’ rovin’, etc. 


Her engineer is fifty-eight, 
So he’s prepared to meet his fate, 
Which ain’t unlikely rovin’, etc. 


Her leading-stoker’s seventeen, 
So he don’t know what the Judgments mean, 
Unless he cops em rovin’, etc. 


Her cook was chef in the Lost Dogs’ Home, 
Mark well what I do say, 

And I’m sorry for Fritz when they all come 
A-rovin’, a-rovin’~ a-roarin’ and a-rovin’, 
Round the North Sea rovin’, 

The Lord knows where! 


The Auxiliaries 


The Navy is very old and very wise. Much of her wisdom is on record and 
available for reference; but more of it works in the unconscious blood of 
those who serve her. She has a thousand years of experience, and can find 
precedent or parallel for any situation that the force of the weather or the 
malice of the King’s enemies may bring about. 

The main principles of sea-warfare hold good throughout all ages and, so 
far as the Navy has been allowed to put out her strength, these principles 
have been applied over all the seas of the world. For matters of detail the 
Navy, to whom all days are alike, has simply returned to the practice and 
resurrected the spirit of old days. 

In the late French wars, a merchant sailing out of a Channel port might in 
a few hours find himself laid by the heels and under way for a French 
prison. His Majesty’s ships of the Line - and even the big frigates, took little 
part in policing the waters for him, unless he were in convoy. The sloops, 
cutters, gun-brigs, and local craft of all kinds were supposed to look after 
that, while the Line was busy elsewhere. So the merchants passed 
resolutions against the inadequate protection afforded to the trade, and the 
narrow seas were full of single - ship actions; mail-packets, West Country 
brigs, and fat East Indiamen fighting for their own hulls and cargo anything 
that the watchful French ports sent against them; the sloops and cutters 
bearing a hand if they happened to be within reach. 


The Oldest Navy 


It was a brutal age, ministered to by hard-fisted men, and we had put it a 
hundred decent years behind us when — it all comes back again! To-day 
there are no prisons for the crews of merchantmen, but they can go to the 
bottom by mine and torpedo even more quickly than their ancestors were 
run into Le Havre. The submarine takes the place of the privateer; the Line, 
as in the old wars, is occupied, bombarding and blockading, elsewhere, but 
the sea-borne traffic must continue, and that is being looked after by the 
lineal descendants of the crews of the long extinct cutters and sloops and 
gun-brigs. The hour struck, and they reappeared, to the tune of fifty 


thousand odd men in more than two thousand ships, of which I have seen a 
few hundred. Words of command may have changed a little, the tools are 
certainly more complex, but the spirit of the new crews who come to the 
old job is utterly unchanged. It is the same fierce, hard-living, heavy- 
handed, very cunning service out of which the Navy as we know it to-day 
was born, It is called indifferently the Trawler and Auxiliary Fleet. It is 
chiefly composed of fishermen, but it takes in every one who may have 
maritime tastes — from retired admirals to the son of the sea-cook. It exists 
for the benefit of the traffic and the annoyance of the enemy. Its doings are 
recorded by flags stuck into charts; its casualties are buried in obscure 
corners of the newspapers. The Grand Fleet knows it slightly; the restless 
light cruisers who chaperon it from the background are more intimate; the 
destroyers working off unlighted coasts over unmarked shoals come, as you 
might say, in direct contact with it; the submarine alternately praises and — 
since one periscope is very like another — curses its activities; but the 
steady procession of traffic in home waters, liner and tramp, six every sixty 
minutes, blesses it altogether. 

Since this most Christian war includes laying mines in the fairways of 
traffic, and since these mines may be laid at any time by German 
submarines especially built for the work, or by neutral ships, all fairways 
must be swept continuously day and night. When a nest of mines is 
reported, traffic must be hung up or deviated till it is cleared out. When 
traffic comes up Channel it must be examined for contraband and other 
things; and the examining tugs lie out in a blaze of lights to remind ships of 
this. Months ago, when the war was young, the tugs did not know what to 
look for specially. Now they do. All this mine-searching and reporting and 
sweeping, plus the direction and examination of the traffic, plus the laying 
of our own ever-shifting mine-fields, is part of the Trawler Fleet’s work, 
because the Navy-as-we-knew-it is busy elsewhere. And there is always the 
enemy submarine with a price on her head, whom the Trawler fleet hunts 
and traps with zeal and joy. Add to this, that there are boats, fishing for real 
fish, to be protected in their work at sea or chased off dangerous areas 
where, because they are strictly forbidden to go, they naturally repair, and 
you will begin to get some idea of what the Trawler and Auxiliary Fleet 
does. 


The Ships and the Men 


Now, imagine the acreage of several dock-basins crammed, gunwale to 
gunwale, with brown and umber and ochre and rust-red steam-trawlers, 
tugs, harbour boats, and yachts once clean and respectable, now dirty and 
happy. Throw in fish-steamers, surprise-packets of unknown lines and 
indescribable junks, sampans, lorchas, catamarans, and General Service 
stink - pontoons filled with indescribable apparatus, manned by men no 
dozen of whom seem to talk the same dialect or wear the same clothes. The 
mustard-coloured jersey who is cleaning a six-pounder on a Hull boat clips 
his words between his teeth and would be happier in Gaelic. The whitish 
singlet and grey trousers held up by what is obviously his soldier brother’s 
Spare regimental belt is pure Lowestoft, The complete blue serge and soot 
suit passing a wire down a hatch is Glasgow as far as you can hear him, 
which is a fair distance, because he wants something done to the other end 
of the wire, and the flat-faced boy who should be attending to it hails from 
the remoter Hebrides, and is looking at a girl on the dock-edge. The bow- 
legged man in the ulster and green-worsted comforter is a warm Grimsby 
skipper, worth several thousands, He and his crew, who are mostly his own 
relations, keep themselves to themselves, and save their money. The pirate 
with the red beard barking over the rail at a friend with gold earrings comes 
from Skye. The friend is West Country. The noticeably insignificant man 
with the soft and deprecating eye is skipper and part-owner of the big 
slashing Iceland trawler on which he droops like a flower. She is built to 
almost Western Ocean lines, carries a little boat-deck aft with tremendous 
stanchions, has a nose cocked high against ice and sweeping seas, and 
resembles a hawk-moth at rest. The small, sniffing man is reported to be a 
‘holy terror at sea.’ 


Hunters and Fishers 


The child in the Pullman-car uniform just going ashore is a wireless 
operator, aged nineteen. He is attached to a flagship at least 120 feet long, 
under an admiral aged twenty-five, who was, till the other day, third mate of 
a North Atlantic tramp, but who now leads a squadron of six trawlers to 
hunt submarines, The principle is simple enough. Its application depends on 
circumstances and surroundings. One class of German submarines meant 
for murder off the coasts may use a winding and rabbit-like track between 
shoals where the choice of water is limited. Their career is rarely long, but 
while it lasts moderately exciting. Others, told off for deep-sea 
assassinations, are attended to quite quietly and without any excitement at 
all. Others, again, work the inside of the North Sea, making no distinction 
between neutrals and Allied ships. These carry guns, and since their work 
keeps them a good deal on the surface, the Trawler Fleet, as we know, 
engages them there — the submarine firing, sinking, and rising again in 
unexpected quarters; the trawler firing, dodging, and trying to ram. The 
trawlers are strongly built, and can stand a great deal of punishment. Yet 
again, other German submarines hang about the skirts of fishing-fleets and 
fire into the brown of them. When the war was young this gave splendidly 
‘frightful’ results, but for some reason or other the game is not as popular as 
it used to be. 

Lastly, there are German submarines who perish by ways so curious and 
inexplicable that one could almost credit the whispered idea (it must come 
from the Scotch skippers) that the ghosts of the women drowned pilot them 
to destruction. But what form these shadows take — whether of ‘the 
Lusitania Ladies,’ or humbler stewardesses and hospital nurses — and what 
lights or sounds the thing fancies it sees or hears before it is blotted out, no 
man will ever know. The main fact is that the work is being done. Whether 
it was necessary or politic to re-awaken by violence every sporting instinct 
of a sea-going people is a question which the enemy may have to consider 
later on. 


II 


The Trawlers seem to look on mines as more or less fairplay. But with 
the torpedo it is otherwise. A Yarmouth man lay on his hatch, his gear 
neatly stowed away below, and told me that another Yarmouth boat had 
‘gone up,’ with all hands except one, “Twas a submarine, Not a mine,’ said 
he. ‘They never gave our boys no chance. Na! She was a Yarmouth boat — 
we knew ‘em all. They never gave the boys no chance,’ He was a 
submarine hunter, and he illustrated by means of matches placed at various 
angles how the blindfold business is conducted. ‘And then,’ he ended, 
‘there’s always what he’ll do. You’ve got to think that out for yourself — 
while you’re working above him — same as if ‘twas fish,’ I should not care 
to be hunted for the life in shallow waters by a man who knows every bank 
and pot-hole of them, even if I had not killed his friends the week before. 

Being nearly all fishermen they discuss their work in terms of fish, and 
put in their leisure fishing overside, when they sometimes pull up ghastly 
souvenirs. But they all want guns. Those who have three-pounders clamour 
for sixes; sixes for twelves; and the twelve-pound aristocracy dream of 
four-inchers on anti-aircraft mountings for the benefit of roving Zeppelins. 
They will all get them in time, and I fancy it will be long ere they give them 
up. One West Country mate announced that ‘a gun is a handy thing to have 
aboard — always.’ ‘But in peace-time?’ I said, ‘Wouldn’t it be in the way” 
“We’m used to ‘em now,’ was the smiling answer. ‘Niver go to sea again 
without a gun — I wouldn’t — if I had my way. It keeps all hands pleased- 
like. They talk about men in the Army who will never willingly go back to 
civil life. What of the fishermen who have tasted something sharper than 
salt water — and what of the young third and fourth mates who have held 
independent commands for nine months past? One of them said to me quite 
irrelevantly: ‘I used to be the animal that got up the trunks for the women 
on baggage-days in the old Bodiam Castle,’ and he mimicked their requests 
for ‘the large brown box,’ or ‘the black dress basket,’ as a freed soul might 
scoff at his old life in the flesh. 


‘A Common Sweeper’ 


My sponsor and chaperon in this Elizabethan world of eighteenth-century 
seamen was an AB. who had gone down in the Landrail, assisted at the 
Heligoland fight, seen the Blucher sink and the bombs dropped on our boats 
when we tried to save the drowning (‘Whereby’ as he said, ‘those Germans 
died gottstrafin’ their own country because we didn’t wait to be strafed <‘, 
and has now found more peaceful days in an Office ashore. He led me 
across many decks from craft to craft to study the various appliances that 
they specialise in. Almost our last was what a North Country trawler called 
a ‘common sweeper,’ that is to say, a mine-sweeper. She was at tea in her 
shirt - sleeves, and she protested loudly that there was ‘nothing in 
sweeping.’ “See that wire rope?’ she said. ‘Well, it leads through that lead to 
the ship which you’re sweepin’ with. She makes her end fast and you make 
yours. Then you sweep together at whichever depth you’ve agreed upon 
between you, by means of that arrangement there which regulates the depth. 
They give you a glass sort o’ thing for keepin’ your distance from the other 
ship, but that’s not wanted if you know each other. Well, then you sweep, as 
the sayin’ is. There’s nothin’ in it. You sweep till this wire rope fouls the 
bloomin’mines. Then you go on till they appear on the surface, so to say, 
and then you explode them by means of shootin’ at ‘em with that rifle in the 
gallery there. There’s nothin’ in sweepin’ more than that.’ 

‘And if you hit a mine?’ I asked. 

“You go up — but you hadn’t ought to hit ‘em, if you’re careful. The 
thing is to get hold of the first mine all right, and then you go on to the next, 
and so on, in a way 0’ speakin’.’ ‘And you can fish, too, ‘tween times,’ said 
a voice from the next boat. A man leaned over and returned a borrowed 
mug. They talked about fishing — notably that once they caught some red 
mullet, which the ‘common sweeper’ and his neighbbur both agreed was 
‘not natural in those waters? As for mere sweeping, it bored them 
profoundly to talk about it. I only learned later as part of the natural history 
of mines, that if you rake the tri-nitro-toluol by hand out of a German mine 
you develop eruptions and skin-poisoning. But on the authority of two 
experts, there is nothing in sweeping. Nothing whatever! 


A Block in the Traffic 


Now imagine, not a pistol-shot from these crowded quays, a little Office 
hung round with charts that are pencilled and noted over various shoals and 
soundings. There is a movable list of the boats at work, with quaint and 
domestic names. Outside the window lies the packed harbour — outside 
that again the line of traffic up and down — a stately cinema-show of six 
ships to the hour. For the moment the film sticks. A boat — probably a 
‘common sweeper ‘ — reports an obstruction in the traffic lane a few miles 
away. She has found and exploded one mine. The Office heard the dull 
boom of it before the wireless report came in. In all likelihood there is a 
nest of them there. It is possible that a submarine may have got in last night 
between certain shoals and laid them out. The shoals are being shepherded 
in case she is hidden anywhere, but the boundaries of the newly-discovered 
mine-area must be fixed and the traffic deviated. There is a tramp outside 
with tugs in attendance. She has hit something and is leaking badly. Where 
shall she go? The Office gives her her destination — the harbour is too full 
for her to settle down here. She swings off between the faithful tugs. Down 
coast some one asks by wireless if they shall hold up their traffic, It is 
exactly like a signaller ‘offering’ a train to the next block. ‘Yes,’ the Office 
replies. “Wait a while. If it’s what we think there will be a little delay. If it 
isn’t what we think, there will be a little longer delay.’ Meantime, sweepers 
are nosing round the suspected area ‘looking for cuckoos’ eggs,’ as a voice 
suggests; and a patrol-boat lathers her way down coast to catch and stop 
anything that may be on the move, for skippers are sometimes rather 
careless. Words begin to drop out of the air into the chart-hung Office. ‘Six 
and a half cables south, fifteen east’ of something or other. ‘Mark it well, 
and tell them to work up from there,’ is the order. ‘Another mine exploded 
2’ ‘Yes, and we heard that too,’ says the Office. ‘What about the 
submarine?’ ‘Elizabeth Huggins reports . .’ 

Elizabeth’s scandal must be fairly high flavoured, for a torpedo-boat of 
immoral aspect slings herself out of harbour and hastens to share it. If 
Elizabeth has not spoken the truth, there may be words between the parties. 
For the present a pencilled suggestion seems to cover the case, together 
with a demand, as far as one can make out, for ‘more common sweepers.’ 


They will be forthcoming very shortly. Those at work have got the run of 
the mines now, and are busily howking them up. A trawler-skipper wishes 
to speak to the Office. 

‘They’ have ordered him out, but his boiler, most of it, is on the quay at 
the present time, and ‘ye’ll remember, it’s the same wi’ my .foremast an’ 
port rigging, sir.” The Office does not precisely remember, but if boiler and 
foremast are on the quay the rest of the ship had better stay alongside. The 
skipper falls away relieved. (He scraped a tramp a few nights ago in a bit of 
a sea.) There is a little mutter of gun-fire somewhere across the grey water 
where a fleet is at work. A monitor as broad as she is long comes back from 
wherever the trouble is, slips through the harbour-mouth, all wreathed with 
signals, is received by two motherly lighters, and, to all appearance, goes to 
sleep between them. The Office does not even look up for that is not in their 
department. They have found a trawler to replace the boilerless one. Her 
name is slid into the rack. The immoral torpedo-boat flounces back to her 
moorings. Evidently what Elizabeth Huggins said was not evidence. The 
messages and replies begin again as the day closes. 


The Night Patrol 


Return now to the inner harbour, At twilight there was a stir among the 
packed craft like the separation of dried tea-leaves in water. The swing- 
bridge across the basin shut against us, A boat shot out of the jam, took the 
narrow exit at a fair seven knots and rounded into the outer harbour with all 
the pomp of a flagship, which was exactly what she was, Others followed, 
breaking away from every quarter in silence. Boat after boat fell into line — 
gear stowed away; spars and buoys in order on their clean decks; guns cast 
loose and ready; wheel-house windows darkened, and everything in order 
for a day or a week or a month out. There was no word anywhere. The 
interrupted foot-traffic stared at them as they slid past below. A woman 
beside me waved a hand to a man on one of them, and I saw his face light 
as he waved back. The boat where they had demonstrated for me with 
matches was the last. Her skipper hadn’t thought it worth while to tell me 
that he was going that evening. Then the line straightened up and stood out 
to sea. 

“You never said this was going to happen,’ I said reproachfully to my 
A.B. 

‘No more I did,’ said he, ‘It’s the night-patrol going out, Fact is, I’m so 
used to the bloomin’ evolution that it never struck me to mention it as you 
might say.’ Next morning I was at service in a man-of-war, and even as we 
came to the prayer that the Navy might ‘be a safeguard to such as pass upon 
the sea on their lawful occasions,’ I saw the long process sion of traffic 
resuming up and down the Channel — six ships to the hour. It has been 
hung up for a bit, they said. 


FAREWELL and adieu to you, Greenwich ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies ashore! 
For we’ve received orders to work to the eastward 


Where we hope in a short time to strafe ‘em some more. 
We’ll duck and we’ll dive like little tin turtles, 

We’ll duck and we’ |] dive underneath the North Seas, 
Until we strike something that doesn’t expect us, 


From here to Cuxhaven it’s go as you please I 


The first thing we did was to dock in a mine-field, 
Which isn’t a place where repairs should be done; 
And there we lay doggo in twelve-fathom water 


With tri-nitro-toluol hogging our run. 


The next thing we did, we rose under a Zeppelin, 

With his shiny big belly half blocking the sky. 

But what in the — Heavens can you do with six-pounders? 
So we fired what we had and we bade him good-lye. 


SubmarinesI 


The chief business of the Trawler fleet is to attend to the traffic. The 
submarine in her sphere attends to the enemy. Like the destroyer, the 
submarine has created its own type of officer and man — with a language 
and traditions apart from the rest of the Service, and yet at heart 
unchangingly of the Service. Their business is to run monstrous risks from 
earth, air, and water, in what, to be of any use, must be the coldest of cold 
blood. 

The commander’s is more a one-man job, as the crew’s is more team 
work, than any other employment afloat. That is why the relations between 
submarine officers and men are what they are. They play hourly for each 
other’s lives with Death the Umpire always at their elbow on tiptoe to give 
them ‘Out.’ 

There is a stretch of water, once dear to amateur yachtsmen, now given 
over to scouts, submarines,destroyers, and, of course, contingents of 
trawlers. We were waiting the return of some boats which were due to 
report. A couple surged up the still harbour in the afternoon light and tied 
up beside their sisters. There climbed out of them three or four high - 
booted, sunken - eyed pirates clad in sweaters, under jackets that a stoker of 
the last generation would have disowned. This was their first chance to 
compare notes at close hand. Together they lamented the loss of a Zeppelin 
— ’a perfect mug of a Zepp,’ who had come down very low and offered 
one of them a sitting shot. ‘But what can you do with our guns? I gave him 
what I had, and then he started bombing.’ 

‘I know he did,’ another said. ‘I heard him. That’s what brought me down 
to you. I thought he had you that last time’ 

‘No, I was forty foot under when he hove out the big ‘un. What happened 
to you?’ 

‘My steering - gear jammed just after I went down, and I had to go round 
in circles till I got it straightened out. But wasn’t he a mug!’ 

‘Was he the brute with the patch on his port side?’ a sister-boat 
demanded. 

‘Not This fellow had just been hatched. He was almost sitting on the 
water, heaving bombs over.’ 


‘And my blasted steering-gear went and chose then to go wrong,’ the 
other commander mourned. 

‘I thought his last little egg was going to get me !’ 

Half an hour later I was formally introduced to three orfour quite strange, 
quite immaculate officers, freshly shaved, and a little tired about the eyes, 
whom I thought I had met before. 


Labour and Refreshment 


Meantime (it was on the hour of evening drinks) one of the boats was still 
unaccounted for. No one talked of her. They rather discussed motor-cars 
and Admiralty constructors, but — it felt like that queer twilight watch at 
the front when the homing aeroplanes drop in. Presently a signaller entered: 

‘V. 42 outside, sir; wants to know which channel she shall use.’ ‘Oh, 
thank you. Tell her to take so-and-so.’ ... Mine, I remember, was vermouth 
and bitters, and later on V. 42 himself found a soft chair and joined the 
committee of instruction. Those next for duty, as well as those in training, 
wished to hear what was going on, and who had shifted what to where, and 
how certain arrangements had worked. They were told in language not to be 
found in any printable book. Questions and answers were alike Hebrew to 
one listener? but he gathered that every boat carried a second in command 
— a strong, persevering youth, who seemed responsible for every thing that 
went wrong, from a motor cylinder to a torpedo. Then somebody touched 
on the mercantile marine and its habits. 

Said one philosopher: ‘They can’t be expected to take any more risks 
than they do. I wouldn’t, if I was a skipper. I’d loose off at any blessed 
periscope I saw.’ 

‘That’s all very fine. You wait till you’ve had a patriotic tramp trying to 
strafe you at your own back-door,’ said another. 

Some one told a tale of a man with a voice, notable even in a Service 
where men are not trained to whisper. He was coming back, empty-handed, 
dirty, tired, and best left alone. From the peace of the German side he had 
entered our hectic home-waters, where the usual tramp shelled, and by 
miraculous luck, crumpled his periscope. Another man might have dived, 
but Boanerges kept on rising. Majestic and wrathful he rose personally 
through his main hatch, and at 2000 yards (have I said it was a still day?) 
addressed the tramp. Even at that distance she gathered it was a Naval 
officer with a grievance, and by the time he ran alongside she was in a state 
of coma, but managed to stammer: ‘Well, sir, at least you’ll admit that our 
shooting was pretty good.’ 

‘And that,’ said my informant,’ put the lid on!’ 

Boanerges went down lest he should be tempted to murder, and the tramp 


affirms she heard him rumbling beneath her, like an inverted thunderstorm, 
for fifteen minutes. 

‘All those tramps ought to be disarmed, and we ought to have all their 
guns,’ said a voice out of a corner, 

“What? Still worrying over your “mug”?’ some one replied. 

‘He was a mug!’ went on the man of one idea. ‘If I’d had a couple of 
twelves even, I could have strafed him proper. I don’t know whether I shall 
mutiny, or desert, or write to the First Sea Lord about it.’ 

‘Strafe all Admiralty constructors to begin with. 

I could build a better boat with a 4-inch lathe and a sardine-tin than — ,’ 
the speaker named her by letter and number. 

‘That’s pure jealousy,’ her commander explained to the company. ‘Ever 
since I installed — ahem — my patent electric wash-basin he’s been 
intriguin’ to get her. Why? We know he doesn’t wash. He’d only use the 
basin to keep beer in.’ 

Underwater Works 

However often one meets it, as in this war one meets it at every turn, one 
never gets used to the Holy Spirit of Man at his job. The ‘common 
sweeper,’ growling over his mug of tea that there was ‘nothing in sweepin’,’ 
and these idly chaffing men, new shaved and attired, from the gates of 
Death which had let them through for the fiftieth time, were all of the same 
fabric — incomprehensible, I should imagine, to the enemy. And the stuff 
held good throughout all the world — from the Dardanelles to the Baltic, 
where only a little while ago another batch of submarines had slipped in 
and begun to be busy. I had spent some of the afternoon in looking through 
reports of submarine work in the Sea of Marmora. They read like the diary 
of energetic weasels in an overcrowded chicken-run, and the results for 
each boat were tabulated something like a cricket score. There were no 
maiden overs. One came across jewels of price set in the flat official 
phraseology. For example, one man who was describing some steps he was 
taking to remedy certain defects, interjected casually: ‘At this point I had to 
go under for a little, as a man in a boat was trying to grab my periscope 
with his hand,’ No reference before or after to the said man or his fate. 
Again: “Came across a dhow with a Turkish skipper. He seemed so 
miserable that I let him go.’ And elsewhere in those waters, a submarine 
overhauled a steamer full of Turkish passengers, some of whom, arguing on 
their allies’ lines, promptly leaped overboard. Our boat fished them out and 
returned them, for she was not killing civilians. In another affair, which 
included several ships (now at the bottom) and one submarine, the 


commander relaxes enough to note that: “The men behaved very well under 
direct and flanking fire from rifles at about fifteen yards.’ This was not I 
believe, the submarine that fought the Turkish cavalry on the beach. And in 
addition to matters much more marvellous than any I have hinted at, the 
reports deal with repairs and shifts and contrivances carried through in the 
face of dangers that read like the last delirium of romance. One boat went 
down the Straits and found herself rather canted over to one side. A mine 
and chain had jammed under her forward diving-plane. So far as I made 
out, she shook it off by standing on her head and jerking backwards; or it 
may have been, for the thing has occurred more than once, she merely rose 
as much as she could when she could, and then ‘released it by hand,’ as the 
official phrase goes. 


Four Nightmares 


And who, a few months ago, could have invented, or having invented, 
would have dared to print such a nightmare as this: There was a boat in the 
North Sea who ran into a net and was caught by the nose. She rose, still 
entangled, meaning to cut the thing away on the surface. But a Zeppelin in 
waiting saw and bombed her, and she had to go down again at once — but 
not too wildly or she would get herself more wrapped up than ever. She 
went down, and by slow working and weaving and wriggling, guided only 
by guesses at the meaning of each scrape and grind of the net on her blind 
forehead, at last she drew clear. Then she sat on the bottom and thought. 
The question was whether she should go back at once and warn her 
confederates against the trap, or wait till the destroyers which she knew the 
Zeppelin would have signalled for, should come out to finish her still 
entangled, as they would suppose, in the net? It was a simple calculation of 
comparative speeds and positions, and when it was worked out she decided 
to try for the double event. Within a few minutes of the time she had 
allowed for them, she heard the twitter of four destroyers’ screws quartering 
above her; rose; got her shot in; saw one destroyer crumple; hung round till 
another took the wreck in tow; said good-bye to the spare brace (she was at 
the end of her supplies), and reached the rendezvous in time to turn her 
friends. 

And since we are dealing in nightmares, here are two more — one 
genuine, the other, mercifully, false. There was a boat not only at, but in the 
mouth of a river — well home in German territory. She was spotted, and 
went under, her commander perfectly aware that there was not more than 
five feet of water over her conning-towerso that even a torpedo-boat, let 
alone a destroyer, would hit it if she came over. But nothing hit anything. 
The search was conducted on scientific principles while they sat on the silt 
and suffered. Then the commander heard the rasp of a wire trawl sweeping 
over his hull. It was not a nice sound, but there happened to be a couple of 
gramophones aboard, and he turned them both on to drown it, And in due 
time that boat got home with everybody’s hair of just the same colour as 
when they had started! 

The other nightmare arose out of silence and imagination. A boat had 


gone to bed on the bottom in a spot where she might reasonably expect to 
be looked for, but it was a convenient jumping off, or up, place for the work 
in hand. About the bad hour of 2.30 a.m. the commander was waked by one 
of his men, who whispered to him: ‘They’ve got the chains on us, sir!’ 
Whether it was pure nightmare, an hallucination of long wakefulness, 
something relaxing and releasing in that packed box of machinery, or the 
disgustful reality, the commander could not tell, but it had all the makings 
of panic in it, So the Lord and long training put it into his head to reply! 
‘Have they? Well, we shan’t be coming up till nine o’clock this morning. 
We’ll see about it then. Turn out that light, please.’ 

He did not sleep, but the dreamer and the others did; and when morning 
came and he gave the order to rise, and she rose unhampered, and he saw 
the grey smeared seas from above once again, he said it was a very 
refreshing sight. 

Lastly, which is on all fours with the gamble of the chase, a man was 
coming home rather bored after an uneventful trip. It was necessary for him 
to sit on the bottom for awhile, and there he played patience. Of a sudden it 
struck him, as a vow and an omen, that if he worked out the next game 
correctly he would go up and strafe something. The cards fell all in order. 
He went up at once and found himself alongside a German, whom, as he 
had promised and prophesied to himself, he destroyed, She was a mine- 
layer, and needed only a jar to dissipate like a cracked electriclight bulb. He 
wits somewhat impressed by the contrast between the single-handed game 
50 feet below, the ascent, the attack, the amazing result, and when he 
descended again, his cards just as he had left them. 


The ships destroy us above 
And ensnare us beneath. 
We arise, we lie down, and we move In the belly of Death. 


The ships have a thousand eyes 
To mark where we come. . 
And the mirth of a seaport dies 
When our blow gets home. 


Submarines 


II 

I was honoured by a glimpse into this veiled I life in a boat which was 
merely practising between trips. Submarines are like cats. They never tell 
‘who they were with last night,’ and they sleep as much as they can, If you 
board a submarine off duty you generally see a perspective of fore - 
shortened fattish men laid all along. The men say that except at certain 
times it is rather an easy life, with relaxed regulations about smoking, 
calculated to make a man put on flesh. One requires well-padded nerves. 
Many of the men do not appear on deck throughout the whole trip. After all, 
why should they if they don’t want to? They know that they are responsible 
in their department for their comrades’ lives as their comrades are 
responsible for theirs. What’s the use of flapping about? Better lay in some 
magazines and cigarettes. 

When we set forth there had been some trouble in the fairway, and a 
mined neutral, whose misfortune all bore with exemplary calm, was 
careened on a near by shoal. 

‘Suppose there are more mines knocking about?’ I suggested. 

“We’ll hope there aren’t,’ was the soothing reply. ‘Mines are all Joss. You 
either hit ‘em or you don’t. And if you do, they don’t always go off. They 
scrape alongside.’ 

“What’s the etiquette then?’ 

‘Shut off both propellers and hope.’ 

We were dodging various craft down the harbour when a squadron of 
trawlers came out on our beam, at that extravagant rate of speed which 
unlimited Government coal always leads to. They were led by an ugly, 
upstanding, black- sided buccaneer with twelve-pounders. 

‘Ah! That’s the King of the Trawlers, Isn’t he carrying dog, too! Give 
him room!’ one said. 

We were all in the narrowed harbour mouth together. 

““There’s my youngest daughter. Take a look at her “‘ some one hummed 
as a punctilious navy cap slid by on a very near bridge, ‘We’ll fall in behind 
him, They’re going over to the neutral. Then they’ll sweep. By the bye, did 
you hear about one of the passengers in the neutral yesterday. He was taken 


off, of course, by a destroyer, and the only thing he said was: 

“Twenty-five time I ‘ave insured, but not this time. .. . ‘Ang it !’ 

The trawlers lunged ahead toward the forlorn neutral. Our destroyer 
nipped past us with that high-shouldered, terrier-like pouncing action of the 
newer boats, and went ahead. A tramp in ballast, her propeller half out of 
water, threshed along through the sallow haze. 

‘Lord! What a shot!’ somebody said enviously. The men on the little deck 
looked across at the slow-moving silhouette, One of them, a cigarette 
behind his ear, smiled at a companion. Then we went down — not as they 
go when they are pressed (the record, I believe, is 50 feet in 50 seconds 
from top to bottom), but genteelly, to an orchestra of appropriate sounds, 
roarings, and blowings, and after the orders, which come from the 
commander alone, utter silence and peace. 

‘There’s the bottom. We bumped at fifty — fifty-two,’ he said. 

‘T didn’t feel it’ 

‘We’ ll try again. Watch the gauge, and you’ll see it flick a little.’ 


The Practice of the Art 


It may have been so, but I was more interested in the faces, and above all 
the eyes, all down the length of her. It was to them, of course, the simplest 
of manoeuvres. They dropped into gear as no machine could; but the 
training of years and the experience of the year leaped up behind those 
steady eyes under the electrics in the shadow of the tall motors, between the 
pipes and the curved hull, or glued to their special gauges. One forgot the 
bodies altogether — but one will never forget the eyes or the ennobled 
faces. One man I remember in particular. On deck his was no more than a 
grave, rather striking countenance, cast in the unmistakable petty officer’s 
mould, Below, as I saw him in profile handling a vital control, he looked 
like the Doge of Venice; the Prior of some sternly-ruled monastic order; an 
old-time Pope — anything that signifies trained and stored intellectual 
power utterly and ascetically devoted to some vast impersonal end. And so 
with a much younger man, who changed into such a monk as Frank Dicksee 
used to draw. Only a couple of torpedo-men, not being in gear for the 
moment, read an illustrated paper. Their time did not come till we went up 
and got to business, which meant firing at our destroyer, and, I think, 
keeping out of the light of a friend’s torpedoes. 

The attack and everything connected with it is solely the commander’s 
affair. He is the only one who gets any fun at all — since he is the eye, the 
brain, and the hand of the whole — this single figure at the periscope. The 
second in command heaves sighs, and prays that the dummy torpedo (there 
is less trouble about the live ones) will go off all right, or he’ll be told about 
it. The others wait and follow the quick run of orders. It is, if not a 
convention, a fairly established custom that the commander shall 
inferentially give his world some idea of what is going on. At least, I only 
heard of one man who says nothing whatever, and doesn’t even wriggle his 
shoulders when he is on the sight. The others soliloquise, etc., according to 
their temperament; and the periscope is as revealing as golf. 

Submarines nowadays are expected to look out for themselves more than 
at the old practices, when the destroyers walked circumspectly. We dived 
and circulated under water for a while, and then rose for a sight — 
something like this: ‘Up a little — up! Up still! Where the deuce has he got 


to — Ah (Half a dozen orders as to helm and depth of descent, and a pause 
broken by a drumming noise somewhere above, which increases and passes 
away.) That’s better! Up again! (This refers to the periscope.) Yes. Ah -I- 
No, we don’t think! All right! Keep her down, damn it! Umm! That ought 
to be nineteen knots,... Dirty trick! He’s changing speed. No, he isn’t, He’s 
all right. Ready forward there! (A valve sputters and drips, the torpedo-men 
crouch over their tubes and nod to themselves. Their faces have changed 
now.) He hasn’t spotted us yet. We’ll ju-ust — (more helm and depth 
orders, but specially helm) — ’Wish we were working a beam-tube. Ne’er 
mind !, Up! (A last string of orders,) Six hundred, and he doesn’t see us! 
Fire!’ 

The dummy left; the second in command cocked one ear and looked 
relieved. Up we rose; the wet air and spray spattered through the hatch; the 
destroyer swung off to retrieve the dummy, 

‘Careless brutes destroyers are,’ said one officer. “That fellow nearly 
walked over us just now. Did you notice?’ 

The commander was playing his game out over again — stroke by 
stroke, ‘With a beam-tube I’d ha’ strafed him amidships,’ he concluded. 

‘Why didn’t you then?’ I asked, 

There were loads of shiny reasons, which reminded me that we were at 
war and cleared for action, and that the interlude had been merely play. A 
companion rose alongside and wanted to know whether we had seen 
anything of her dummy. 

‘No. But we heard it,’ was the short answer. I was rather annoyed, 
because I had seen that particular daughter of destruction on the stocks only 
a short time ago, and here she was grown up and talking about her missing 
children. In the harbour again, one found more submarines, all patterns and 
makes and sizes, with rumours of yet more and larger to follow. Naturally 
their men say that we are only at the beginning of the submarine. We shall 
have them presently for all purposes. 


The Man and the Work 


Now here is a mystery of the Service. A man gets a boat which for two 
years becomes his very self — -His morning hope, his evening dream, His 
joy throughout the day. 

With him is a second in command, an engineer, and some others, They 
prove each other’s souls habitually every few days, by the direct test of 
peril, till they act, think, and endure as a unit, in and with the boat. That 
commander is transferred to another boat. He tries to take with him if he 
can, which he can’t, as many of his other selves as possible. He is pitched 
into a new type twice the size of the old one, with three times as many 
gadgets, an unexplored temperament and unknown leanings. After his first 
trip he comes back clamouring for the head of her constructor, of his own 
second in command, his engineer, his cox, and a few other ratings. They for 
their part wish him dead on the beach, because, last commission with So- 
and-so, nothing ever went wrong anywhere. A fortnight later you can 
remind the commander of what he said, and he will deny every word of it. 
She’s not, he says, so very vile — things considered, barring her five-ton 
torpedo-derricks, the abominations of her wireless, and the tropical 
temperature of her beer-lockers. All of which signifies that the new boat has 
found her soul, and her commander would not change her for battle- 
cruisers. Therefore, that he may remember he is the Service and not a 
branch of it, he is after certain seasons shifted to a battle-cruiser, where he 
lives in a blaze of admirals and aiguillettes, responsible for vast decks and 
crypt-like flats, a student of extended above-water tactics, thinking in tens 
of thousands of yards instead of his modest but deadly three to twelve 
hundred. 

And the man who takes his place straightway forgets that he ever looked 
down on great rollers from a sixty-foot bridge under the whole breadth of 
heaven, but crawls and climbs and dives through conning-towers with those 
same waves wet in his neck, and when the cruisers pass him, tearing the 
deep open in half a gale, thanks God he is not as they are, and goes to bed 
beneath their distracted keels. 


Expert Opinions 


‘But submarine work is cold-blooded business.’ 
(This was at a little session in a green-curtained ‘wardroom’ cum owner’s 
cabin.) 

‘Then there’s no truth in the yarn that you can feel when the torpedo’s 
going to get home?’ I asked. 

‘Not a word. You sometimes see it get home, or miss, as the case may be. 
Of course, it’s never your fault if it misses. It’s all your second-in 
command.’ 

‘That’s true, too,’ said the second. ‘I catch it all round. That’s what I am 
here for.’ 

‘And what about the third man?’ There was one aboard at the time. 

‘He generally comes from a smaller boat, to pick up real work — if he 
can suppress his intellect and doesn’t talk “last commission,” ‘ 

The third hand promptly denied the possession of any intellect, and was 
quite dumb about his last boat. 

‘And the men?’ 

‘They train on, too. They train each other. Yes, one gets to know ‘em 
about as well as they get to know us. Up topside, a man can take you in — 
take himself in — for months; for half a commission, p’rhaps. Down below 
he can’t. It’s all in cold blood — not like at the front, where they have 
something exciting all the time.’ 

‘Then bumping mines isn’t exciting?’ 

‘Not one little bit. You can’t bump back at ‘em. Even with a Zepp 

‘Oh, now and then,’ one interrupted, and they laughed as they explained. 

“Yes, that was rather funny. One of our boats came up slap underneath a 
low Zepp. ‘Looked for the sky, you know, and couldn’t see anything except 
this fat, shining belly almost on top of ‘em, Luckily, it wasn’t the Zepp’s 
stingin’ end. So our boat went to windward and kept lust awash. There was 
a bit of a sea, and the Zepp had to work against the wind. (They don’t like 
that.) Our boat sent a man to the gun. He was pretty well drowned, of 
course, but he hung on, choking and spitting, and held his breath, and got in 
shots where he could. This Zepp was strafing bombs about for all she was 
worth, and — who was it? Macartney, I think, potting at her between dives; 


and naturally all hands wanted to look at the performance, so about half the 
North Sea flopped down below and — oh, they had a Charlie Chaplin time 
of it! Well, somehow, Macartney managed to rip the Zepp a bit, and she 
went to leeward with a list on her. We saw her a fortnight later with a patch 
on her port side. Oh, if Fritz only fought clean, this wouldn’t be half a bad 
show. But Fritz can’t fight clean.’ 

‘And we can’t do what he does — even if we were allowed to,’ one said. 

‘No, we can’t. ‘Tisn’t done. We have to fish Fritz out of the water, dry 
him, and give him cocktails, and send him to Donnington Hall.’ 

‘And what does Fritz do?’ I asked. 

‘He sputters and clicks and bows. He has all the correct motions, you 
know; but, of course, when he’s your prisoner you can’t tell him what he 
really is.’ 

‘And do you suppose Fritz understands any of it?’ I went on. 

‘No. Or he wouldn’t have lusitaniaed. This war was his first chance of 
making his name, and he chucked it all away for the sake of showin’ off as 
a foul Gottstrafer.’ 

And they talked of that hour of the night when submarines come to the 
top like mermaids to get and give information; of boats whose business it is 
to fire as much and to splash about as aggressively as possible; and of other 
boats who avoid any sort of display — dumb boats watching and relieving 
watch, with their periscope just showing like a crocodile’s eye, at the back 
of islands and the mouths of channels where something may some day 
move out in procession to its doom. 


Patrols 


Be well assured that on our side 

Our challenged oceans fight, 

Though headlong wind and leaping tide 
Make us their sport to-night 

Through force of weather, not of war, 
In jeopardy we steer. 

Then welcome Fate?s discourtesy 
Whereby it shall appear 

How in all time of our distress 

As in our triumph too, 

The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew ! 


Be well assured, though wave and wind 
Have mightier blows in store, 

That we who keep the watch assigned 
Must stand to it the more; 

And as our streaming bows dismiss 
Each billow’s baulked career, 

Sing welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it is made clear 

How in all time of our distress 

As in our triumph too, 

The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew! 


Be well assured that on our side 

Our challenged oceans fight, 

Though headlong wind and leaping tide 
Make us their sport to-night 

Through force of weather, not of war, 


In jeopardy we steer. 

Then welcome Pate?s discourtesy 

Whereby it shall appear 

How in all time of our distress 

As in our triumph too, 

The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew ! 


On the edge of the North Sea sits an Admiral in charge of a stretch of 
coast without lights or marks, along which the traffic moves much as usual. 
In front of him there is nothing but the east wind, the enemy and some few 
our ships. Behind him there are towns, with M.P.’s attached, who a little 
while ago didn’t see the reason for certain lighting orders. When a Zeppelin 
or two came they saw. Left and right of him are enormous docks, with vast 
crowded sheds, miles of stone-faced quay-edges, loaded with all manner of 
supplies and crowded with mixed shipping. 

In this exalted world one met Staff-Captains, Staff-Commanders, Staff- 
Lieutenants, and Secretaries, with Paymasters so senior that they almost 
ranked with Admirals. There were Warrant Officers, too, who long ago 
gave up splashing about decks barefoot, and now check and issue stores to 
the ravenous, untruthful fleets. Said one of these, guarding a collection of 
desirable things, to a cross between a sick-bay attendant and a junior writer 
(but he was really an expert burglar), ‘No! And you can tell Mr. So-and-so, 
with my compliments, that the storekeeper’s gone away right away with the 
key of these stores in his pocket Understand me? In his trousers pocket.’ He 
snorted at my next question. 

‘Do I know any destroyer-lootenants?’ said he. ‘This coast’ss rank with 
em! Destroyer-lootenants are born stealing. It’s a mercy they’s too busy to 
practice forgery, or I’d be in gaol. Engineer-Commanders? Engineer- 
Lootenants? They’re worse! Look here! If my own mother was to come to 
me beggin’ brass screws for her own coffin, I’d think twice before Pd 
oblige the old lady. War’s war, I grant you that; but what I’ve got to contend 
with is crime.’ 

I referred to him a case of conscience in which every one concerned 
acted exactly as he should, and it nearly ended in murder. During a lengthy 
action, the working of a gun was hampered by some empty cartridge-cases 
which the lieutenant in charge made signs (no man could hear his neighbour 
speak just then) should be hove overboard. Upon which the gunner rushed 


forward and made other signs that they were ‘on charge,’ and must be 
tallied and accounted for. He too, was trained in a strict school. Upon which 
the lieutenant, but that he was busy, would have slain the gunner for 
refusing orders in action. Afterwards he wanted him shot by court-martial. 
But every one was voiceless by then, and could only mouth and croak at 
each other, till somebody laughed, and the pedantic gunner was spared. 

‘Well, that’s what you might fairly call a naval crux,’ said my friend 
among the stores. ‘The Lootenant was right. Mustn’t refuse orders in action. 
The Gunner was right. Empty cases are on charge. No one ought to chuck 
‘em away that way, but ... Damn it, they were all of ‘em right. It ought to 
ha’ been a marine. Then they could have killed him and preserved discipline 
at the same time.’ 


A Little Theory 


The problem of this coast resolves itself into keeping touch with the 
enemy’s movements; in preparing matters to trap and hinder him when he 
moves, and in so entertaining him that he shall not have time to draw clear 
before a blow descends on him from another quarter. There are then three 
lines of defence: the outer, the inner, and the home waters. The traffic and 
fishing are always with us. 

The blackboard idea of it is always to have stronger forces more 
immediately available everywhere than those the enemy can send. x 
German submarines draw a English destroyers. Then x calls x +y to deal 
with a, who, in turn, calls up b, a scout, and possibly a2, with a fair chance 
that if x +y + z (a Zeppelin) carry on they will run into a2 + b2 + c cruisers. 
At this point, the equation generally stops; if it continued, it would end 
mathematically in the whole of the German Fleet coming out. Then another 
factor which we may call the Grand Fleet would come from another place. 
To change the comparisons: the Grand fleet is the ‘strong left’ ready to give 
the knockout blow on the point of the chin when the head is thrown up. The 
other fleets and other arrangements threaten the enemy’s solar plexus and 
stomach. Somewhere in relation to the Grand fleet lies the ‘blockading’ 
cordon which examines neutral traffic. It could be drawn as tight as a 
Turkish bowstring, but for reasons which we may arrive at after the war, it 
does not seem to have been so drawn up to date. 

The enemy lies behind his mines, and ours, raids our coasts when he sees 
a chance, and kills seagoing civilians at sight or guess, with intent to terrify. 
Most sailor-men are mixed up with a woman or two; a fair percentage of 
them have seen men drown. They can realise what it is when women go 
down choking in horrible tangles and heavings of draperies. To say that the 
enemy has cut himself from the fellowship of all who use the seas is rather 
understating the case. As a man observed thoughtfully: ?You can’t look at 
any water now without seeing ‘Lusitania’ sprawlin’ all across it. And just 
think of those words, ‘North - German Lloyd,’ ‘Hamburg-Amerika’ and 
such things, in the time to come, They simply mustn’t be.’ 

He was an elderly trawler, respectable as they make them, who, after 
many years of fishing, had discovered his real vocation. ‘I never thought I’d 


like killin’ men,’ he reflected. ‘Never seemed to be any o’ my dooty. But it 
is, and I do!’ 

A great deal of the East Coast work concerns minefields,ours and the 
enemy’s, both of which shift as occasion requires. We search for and root 
out the enemy’s mines; they do the like by us. It is a perpetual game of 
finding, springing, and laying traps on the least as well as the most likely 
runaways that ships use, such sea snaring and wiring as the world never 
dreamt of. We are hampered in this, because our Navy respects neutrals; 
and spends a great deal of its time in making their path safe for them. The 
enemy does not. He blows them up, because that cows and impresses them, 
and so adds to his prestige. 


Death and the Destroyer 


The easiest way of finding a mine-field is to steam into it, on the edge of 
night for choice, with a steep sea running, for that brings the bows down 
like a chopper on the detonating-horns. Some boats have enjoyed this 
experience and still live. There was one destroyer (and there may have been 
others since) who came through twenty-four hours of highly-compressed 
life. She had an idea that there was a mine-field somewhere about, and left 
her companions behind while she explored. The weather was dead calm, 
and she walked delicately. She saw one Scandinavian steamer blow up a 
couple of miles away, rescued the skipper and some hands; saw another 
neutral, which she could not reach till all was over, skied in another 
direction; and, between her life-saving efforts and her natural curiosity, got 
herself as thoroughly mixed up with the field as a camel among tent-ropes. 
A destroyer’s bows are very fine, and her sides are very straight. This 
causes her to cleave the wave with the minimum of disturbance, and this 
boat had no desire to cleave anything else. None the less, from time to time, 
she heard a mine grate, or tinkle, or jar (I could not arrive at the precise note 
it strikes, but they say it is unpleasant) on her plates. Sometimes she would 
be free of them for a long while, and began to hope she was clear. At other 
times they were numerous, but when at last she seemed to have worried out 
of the danger zone, lieutenant and sub together left the bridge for a cup of 
tea. (‘In those days we took mines very seriously, you know.’) As they were 
in act to drink, they heard the hateful sound again just outside the 
wardroom, Both put their cups down with extreme care, little fingers 
extended (‘We felt as if they might blow up, too’), and tip-toed on deck, 
where they met the foc’sle also on tip-toe. They pulled themselves together, 
and asked severely what the foc’sle thought it was doing. ‘Beg pardon, sir, 
but there’s another of those blighters tap-tapping alongside, our end.’ They 
all waited and listened to their common coffin being nailed by Death 
himself. But the things bumped away. At this point they thought it only 
decent to invite the rescued skipper, warm and blanketed in one of their 
bunks, to step up and do any further perishing in the open. 

‘No, thank you,’ said he. ‘Last time I was blown up in my bunk, too. That 
was all right. So I think, now, too, I stay in my bunk here. It is cold 


upstairs.’ 

Somehow or other they got out of the mess after all. ‘Yes, we used to 
take mines awfully seriously in those days. One comfort is, Fritz’ll take 
them seriously when he comes out. Fritz don’t like mines.’ 

‘Who does?’ I wanted to know. 

‘If you’d been here a little while ago, you’d seen a Commander come in 
with a big ‘un slung under his counter. He brought the beastly thing in to 
analyse. The rest of his squadron followed at two-knot intervals, and 
everything in harbour that had steam up scattered.’ 


The Admirable Commander 


Presently I had the honour to meet a Lieutenant-Commander-Admiral who 
had retired from the service, but, like others, had turned out again at the 
first flash of the guns, and now commands - he who had great ships 
erupting at his least signal -a squadron of trawlers for the protection of the 
Dogger Bank fleet. At present prices, let alone the chance of the paying 
submarine men would fish in much warmer places. His flagship is a multi- 
millionaire’s private yacht. In her mixture of stark, carpetless, curtainless, 
carbolised present with voluptuously curved, broad - decked, easy- 
Stairwayed past, she might be Queen Guinevere in the convent at 
Amesbury. And her Lieutenant-Commander, most careful to pay all due 
compliments to Admirals who were midshipmen when he was a 
Commander, leads a congregation of very hard men indeed. They do 
precisely what he tells them to, and with him go through strange 
experiences, because they love him and because his language is volcanic 
and wonderful, what you might call Popocatapocalyptic. I saw the Old 
Navy making ready to lead out the New under a grey sky and a falling 
glass? the wisdom and cunning of the old man backed up by the passion 
and power of the younger breed, and the discipline which had been his soul 
for half a century binding them all. 

‘What’ ll he do this time?’ I asked of one who might know. 

‘He’ll cruise between Two and Three East; but if you’ll tell me what he 
won’t do, it ‘ud be more to the point! He’s mine-hunting, I expect, just 
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now. 


Wasted Material 


Here is a digression suggested by the sight of a man I had known in other 
scenes, despatch-riding round a fleet in a petrol-launch. There are many of 
his type, yachtsmen of sorts accustomed to take chances, who do not hold 
masters’ certificates and cannot be given sea-going commands. Like my 
friend, they do general utility, often in their own boats. This is a waste of 
good material. Nobody wants amateur navigators, the traffic lanes are none 
too wide as it is. But these gentlemen ought to be distributed among the 
Trawler Fleet as strictly combatant officers. A trawler skipper may be an 
excellent seaman, but slow with a submarine shelling and diving, or in 
cutting out enemy trawlers. The young ones who can master Q.F. work in a 
very short time would, though there might be friction, a court - martial or 
two, and probably losses at first, pay for their keep. Even a hundred or so of 
amateurs, more or less controlled by their squadron commanders, would 
make a happy beginning, and I am sure they would all be extremely 
grateful. 


Where the East wind is brewed fresh and fresh 
every morning, 

And the balmy night-breezes blow straight 
from the Pole, 

I heard a destroyer sing: ‘What an enjoyable life 
does one lead on the North Sea Patrol! 

‘To blow things to bits is our business (and 
Fritz’s), Which means there are mine -fields 
wherever you stroll. 

Unless you’ve particular wish to die quick 
you’ll a-void steering close to the North Sea 
Patrol. 


“We warn from disaster the mercantile master 
Who takes in high dudgeon our life-saving role, 
For every one’s grousing at docking and 


dowsing The marks and the lights on the North 
Sea Patrol.’ 


So swept but surviving, half drowned but still 
driving, watched her head out through the swell 

off the shoal, 

And I heard her propellers roar: ‘Write to poor fellers 
Who run such a Hell as the North Sea Patrol!’ 


Patrols 
I 


The great basins were crammed with craft of kinds never known before on 
any Navy List. Some were as they were born, others had been converted, 
and a multitude have been designed for special cases. The Navy prepares 
against all contingencies by land, sea, and air. It was a relief to meet a batch 
of comprehensible destroyers and to drop again into the little mouse-trap 
wardrooms, which are as large hearted as all our oceans. The men one used 
to know as destroyer - lieutenants (‘born stealing’) are serious Commanders 
and Captains to-day, but their sons, Lieutenants in command and Lieutenant 
- Commanders, do follow them. The sea in peace is a hard life; war only 
sketches an extra line or two round the young mouths. The routine of ships 
always ready for action is so part of the blood now that no one notices any. 
thing except the absence of formality and of the ‘crimes’ of peace. What 
Warrant Officers used to say at length is cut down to a grunt. What the 
sailor-man did not know and expected to have told him, does not exist. He 
has done it all too often at sea and ashore. 

I watched a little party working under a leading hand at a job which, 
eighteen months ago, would have required a Gunner in charge. It was comic 
to see his orders trying to overtake the execution of them. Ratings coming 
aboard carried themselves with a (to me) new swing, not swank, but 
consciousness of adequacy. The high, dark foc’sles which, thank goodness, 
are only washed twice a week, received them and their bags, and they 
turned-to on the instant as a man picks up his life at home. Like the 
submarine crew, they come to be a breed apart, double-jointed, extra. toed, 
with brazen bowels and no sort of nerves. It is the same in the engine-room, 
when the ships come in for their regular looking - over. Those who love 
them, which you would never guess from the language, know exactly what 
they need, and get it without fuss. Everything that steams has her individual 
peculiarity, and the great thing is, at overhaul, to keep to it and not develop 
a new one. If, for example, through some trick of her screws not 
synchronising, a destroyer always casts to port when she goes astern, do not 
let any zealous soul try to make her run true, or you will have to learn her 
helm all over again. And it is vital that you should know exactly what your 
ship is going to do three seconds before she does it. Similarly with men. If 
any one, from Lieutenant-Commander to stoker, changes his personal trick 


or habit, even the manner in which he clutches his chin or caresses his nose 
at a crisis, the matter must be carefully considered in this world where each 
is trustee for his neighbour’s life and, vastly more important, the corporate 
honour. 

‘What are the destroyers doing just now?’ I asked. ‘Oh, running about, 
much the same as usual.’ The Navy hasn’t the least objection to telling one 
everything that it is doing. Unfortunately, it speaks its own language, which 
is incomprehensible to the civilian. But you will find it all in ‘The Channel 
Pilot’ and ‘The Riddle of the Sands’ 

It is a foul coast, hairy with currents and rips, and mottled with shoals 
and rocks. Practically the same men hold on here in the same ships, with 
much the same crews, for months and months. A most senior officer told 
me that they were ‘good boys’, on reflection, ‘quite good boys,’ but neither 
he nor the flags on his chart explained how they managed their lightless, 
unmarked navigations through black night, blinding rain, and the crazy, 
rebounding North Sea gales. They themselves ascribe it to Joss that they 
have not piled up their ships a hundred times. 

‘I expect it must be because we’re always dodging about over the same 
ground. One gets to smell it. We’ve bumped pretty hard, of course, but we 
haven’t expended much up to date. You never know your luck on patrol, 
though. 


The Nature of the Beast 


Personally, though they have been true friends to me, I loathe destroyers, 
and all the raw, racking, ricochetting life that goes with them, the smell of 
the wet ‘lammies’ and damp wardroom cushions; the galley-chimney 
smoking out the bridge; the obstacle-strewn deck; and the pervading 
beastliness of oil, grit, and greasy iron. Even at moorings they shiver and 
sidle like half-backed horses. At sea they will neither rise up and fly clear 
like the hydroplanes, nor dive and be done with it like the submarines, but 
imitate the vices of both. A scientist of the lower deck describes them as: 

‘Half switchback, half water - chute, and Hell continuous.’ Their only 
merit, from a landsman’s point of view, is that they can crumple themselves 
up from stem to bridge and (I have seen it) still get home. But one does not 
breathe these compliments to their commanders. Other destroyers may be, 
they will point them out to you, poisonous bags of tricks, but their own 
command ‘never!’ Is she high-bowed? That is the only type which over- 
rides the seas instead of smothering. Is she low? Low bows glide through 
the water where those collier-nosed brutes smash it open. Is she mucked up 
with submarine-catchers? They rather improve her trim. No other ship has 
them. Have they been denied to her? Thank Heaven, we go to sea without a 
fish-curing plant on deck. Does she roll, even for her class? She is drier 
than Dreadnoughts. Is she permanently and infernally wet? Stiff, sir?’ stiff: 
the first requisite of a gun-platform. 


‘Service as Requisite’ 


Thus the Caesars and their fortunes put out to sea with their subs and their 
sad-eyed engineers, and their long-suffering signallers. I do not even know 
the technical name of the sin which causes a man to be born a destroyer- 
signaller in this life, and the little yellow shells stuck all about where they 
can be easiest reached. The rest of their acts is written for the information 
of the proper authorities. It reads like a page of Todhunter. But the masters 
of merchant-ships could tell more of eyeless shapes, barely outlined on the 
foam of their own arrest, who shout orders through the thick gloom 
alongside. The strayed and anxious neutral knows them when their 
searchlights pin him across the deep, or their syrens answer the last yelp of 
his as steam goes out of his torpedoed boilers, They stand by to catch and 
soothe him in his pyjamas at the gangway, collect his scattered lifeboats, 
and see a warm drink into him before they turn to hunt the slayer. The 
drifters, punching and reeling up and down their ten-mile line of traps; the 
outer trawlers, drawing the very teeth of Death with watersodden fingers, 
are grateful for their low, guarded signals; and when the Zeppelin’s 
revealing star-shell cracks darkness open above him the answering crack of 
the invincible destroyers’ guns comforts the busy mine-layers. Big cruisers 
talk to them, too; and, what is more, they talk back to the cruisers. 
Sometimes they draw fire, pinkish spurts of light, a long way off, where 
Fritz is trying to coax them over a minefield he has just laid; or they steal 
on Fritz in the midst of his job, and the horizon rings with barking, which 
the inevitable neutral who saw it all reports as ‘a heavy fleet action in the 
North Sea.’ The sea after dark can be as alive as the woods of summer 
nights. Everything is exactly where you don’t expect it, and the shyest 
creatures are the farthest away from their holes. Things boom overhead like 
bitterns, or scutter alongside like hares, or arise dripping and hissing from 
below like otters. It is the destroyers’business to find out what their 
business may be through all the long night, and to help or hinder 
accordingly. Dawn sees them pitch-poling insanely between head-seas, or 
hanging on to bridges that sweep like scythes from one forlorn horizon to 
the other. A homeward-bound submarine chooses this hour to rise, very 
ostentatiously, and signals by hand to a lieutenant in command. (They were 


the same term at Dartmouth, and same first ship.) 

‘What’s he sayin’? Secure that gun, will you? Can’t hear oneself speak.’ 
The gun is a bit noisy on its cone, but that isn’t the reason for the destroyer- 
lieutenant’s short temper. 

‘Says he’s goin’ down, sir,’ the signaller replies. What the submarine had 
spelt out, and 

everybody knows it, was: ‘Cannot approve of this extremely frightful 
weather. Am going to bye- >bye.’ 

“Well ‘, snaps the lieutenant to his signaller, ‘what are you grinning at?’ 
The submarine has hung on to ask if the destroyer will ‘kiss her and 
whisper good-night.’ A breaking sea smacks her tower in the middle of the 
insult. She closes like an oyster, but, jlust too late, Ha bet ! There must be a 
quarter of a ton of water somewhere down below, on its way to her ticklish 
batteries. 

‘What a wag !’, says the signaller, dreamily. ‘Well, ‘e can’t say ‘e didn’t 
get ‘is little kiss.’ 

The lieutenant in command smiles. The sea is a beast, but a just beast. 


Racial Untruths 


This is trivial enough, but what would you have? If Admirals will not strike 
the proper attitudes, nor lieutenants emit the appropriate sentiments, one is 
forced back on the truth, which is that the men at the heart of great matters 
in our Empire are mostly of an even simplicity. From the advertising point 
of view they are stupid, but the breed has always been stupid in this 
department. It may be due, as our enemies assert, to our racial snobbery, or, 
as others hold, to a certain God-given lack of imagination which saves us 
from being over-concerned at the effects of our appearances on others. 
Either way, it deceives the enemies people more than any calculated lie. 
When you come to think of it, though the English are the worst paper-work 
and viva voce liars in the world, they have been rigorously trained since 
their early youth to live and act lies for the comfort of the society in which 
they move, and so for their own comfort. The result in this war is 
interesting. 

It is no lie that at the present moment we hold all the seas in the hollow 
of our hands. For that reason we shuffle over them shame-faced and 
apologetic, making arrangements here and flagrant compromises there, in 
order to give substance to the lie that we have dropped fortuitously into this 
high seat and are looking round the world for some one to resign it to. Nor 
is it any lie that, had we used the Navy’s bare fist instead of its gloved hand 
from the beginning, we could in all likelihood have shortened the war. That 
being so, we elected to dab and peck at and half-strangle the enemy, to let 
him go and choke him again. It is no lie that we continue on our 
inexplicable path animated, we will try to believe till other proof is given, 
by a cloudy idea of alleviating or mitigating something for somebody, not 
ourselves. [Here, of course, is where our racial snobbery comes in, which 
makes the German gibber. I cannot understand why he has not accused us to 
our Allies of having secret commercial understandings with him.] For that 
reason, we shall finish the German eagle as the merciful lady killed the 
chicken. It took her the whole afternoon, and then, you will remember, the 
carcase had to be thrown away. 

Meantime, there is a large and unlovely water, inhabited by plain men in 
severe boats, who endure cold, exposure, wet, and monotony almost as 


heavy as their responsibilities. Charge them with heroism, but that needs 
heroism, indeed! Accuse them of patriotism, they become ribald. Examine 
into the records of the miraculous work they have done and are doing. They 
will assist you, but with perfect sincerity they will make as light of the 
valour and forethought shown as of the ends they have gained for mankind. 
The Service takes all work for granted. It knew long ago that certain things 
would have to be done, and it did its best to be ready for them. When it 
disappeared over the sky-line for manoeuvres it was practising, always 
practising; trying its men and stuff and throwing out what could not take the 
strain. That is why, when war came, only a few names had to be changed, 
and those chiefly for the sake of the body, not of the spirit. And the Seniors 
who hold the key to our plans and know what will be done if things happen, 
and what links wear thin in the many chains, they are of one fibre and 
speech with the Juniors and the lower deck and all the rest who come out of 
the undemonstrative households ashore. ‘Here is the situation as it exists 
now,’ say the Seniors. “This is what we do to meet it. Look and count and 
measure and judge for yourself, and then you will know.’ 

It is a safe offer. The civilian only sees that the sea is a vast place, 
divided between wisdom and chance. He only knows that the uttermost 
oceans have been swept clear, and the trade-routes purged, one by one, even 
as our armies were being convoyed along them; that there was no island nor 
key left unsearched on any waters that might hide an enemy’s craft between 
the Arctic Circle and the Horn. He only knows that less than a day’s run to 
the eastward of where he stands, the enemy’s fleets have been held for a 
year and four months, in order that civilisation may go about its business on 
all our waters. 


SEA WARFARE 
ae 
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SEA WARFARE 


THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET 


In Lowestoft a boat was laid, Mark well what I do say! And she was built 
for the herring trade, But she has gone a-rovin’, a-rovin’, a-rovin’, The Lord 
knows where! 

They gave her Government coal to burn, And a Q.F. gun at bow and 
stern, And sent her out a-rovin’, etc. 

Her skipper was mate of a bucko ship Which always killed one man per 
trip, So he is used to rovin’, etc. 

Her mate was skipper of a chapel in Wales, And so he fights in topper 
and tails — Religi-ous tho’ rovin’, etc. 

Her engineer is fifty-eight, So he’s prepared to meet his fate, Which ain’t 
unlikely rovin’, etc. 

Her leading-stoker’s seventeen, So he don’t know what the Judgments 
mean, Unless he cops ‘em rovin’, etc. 

Her cook was chef in the Lost Dogs’ Home, Mark well what I do say! 
And I’m sorry for Fritz when they all come A-rovin’, a-rovin’, a-roarin’ and 
a-rovin’, Round the North Sea rovin’, The Lord knows where! 


THE AUXILIARIES 


I 


The Navy is very old and very wise. Much of her wisdom is on record and 
available for reference; but more of it works in the unconscious blood of 
those who serve her. She has a thousand years of experience, and can find 
precedent or parallel for any situation that the force of the weather or the 
malice of the King’s enemies may bring about. 

The main principles of sea-warfare hold good throughout all ages, and, 
so far as the Navy has been allowed to put out her strength, these principles 
have been applied over all the seas of the world. For matters of detail the 
Navy, to whom all days are alike, has simply returned to the practice and 
resurrected the spirit of old days. 

In the late French wars, a merchant sailing out of a Channel port might in 
a few hours find himself laid by the heels and under way for a French 
prison. His Majesty’s ships of the Line, and even the big frigates, took little 
part in policing the waters for him, unless he were in convoy. The sloops, 
cutters, gun-brigs, and local craft of all kinds were supposed to look after 
that, while the Line was busy elsewhere. So the merchants passed 
resolutions against the inadequate protection afforded to the trade, and the 
narrow seas were full of single-ship actions; mail-packets, West Country 
brigs, and fat East Indiamen fighting, for their own hulls and cargo, 
anything that the watchful French ports sent against them; the sloops and 
cutters bearing a hand if they happened to be within reach. 


The Oldest Navy 


It was a brutal age, ministered to by hard-fisted men, and we had put it a 
hundred decent years behind us when — it all comes back again! To-day 
there are no prisons for the crews of merchantmen, but they can go to the 
bottom by mine and torpedo even more quickly than their ancestors were 
run into Le Havre. The submarine takes the place of the privateer; the Line, 
as in the old wars, is occupied, bombarding and blockading, elsewhere, but 
the sea-borne traffic must continue, and that is being looked after by the 
lineal descendants of the crews of the long extinct cutters and sloops and 
gun-brigs. The hour struck, and they reappeared, to the tune of fifty 
thousand odd men in more than two thousand ships, of which I have seen a 


few hundred. Words of command may have changed a little, the tools are 
certainly more complex, but the spirit of the new crews who come to the 
old job is utterly unchanged. It is the same fierce, hard-living, heavy- 
handed, very cunning service out of which the Navy as we know it to-day 
was born. It is called indifferently the Trawler and Auxiliary Fleet. It is 
chiefly composed of fishermen, but it takes in every one who may have 
maritime tastes — from retired admirals to the sons of the sea-cook. It 
exists for the benefit of the traffic and the annoyance of the enemy. Its 
doings are recorded by flags stuck into charts; its casualties are buried in 
obscure corners of the newspapers. The Grand Fleet knows it slightly; the 
restless light cruisers who chaperon it from the background are more 
intimate; the destroyers working off unlighted coasts over unmarked shoals 
come, as you might say, in direct contact with it; the submarine alternately 
praises and — since one periscope is very like another — curses its 
activities; but the steady procession of traffic in home waters, liner and 
tramp, six every sixty minutes, blesses it altogether. 

Since this most Christian war includes laying mines in the fairways of 
traffic, and since these mines may be laid at any time by German 
submarines especially built for the work, or by neutral ships, all fairways 
must be swept continuously day and night. When a nest of mines is 
reported, traffic must be hung up or deviated till it is cleared out. When 
traffic comes up Channel it must be examined for contraband and other 
things; and the examining tugs lie out in a blaze of lights to remind ships of 
this. Months ago, when the war was young, the tugs did not know what to 
look for specially. Now they do. All this mine-searching and reporting and 
sweeping, plus the direction and examination of the traffic, plus the laying 
of our own ever-shifting mine-fields, is part of the Trawler Fleet’s work, 
because the Navy-as-we-knew-it is busy elsewhere. And there is always the 
enemy submarine with a price on her head, whom the Trawler Fleet hunts 
and traps with zeal and joy. Add to this, that there are boats, fishing for real 
fish, to be protected in their work at sea or chased off dangerous areas 
whither, because they are strictly forbidden to go, they naturally repair, and 
you will begin to get some idea of what the Trawler and Auxiliary Fleet 
does. 


The Ships and the Men 


Now, imagine the acreage of several dock-basins crammed, gunwale to 
gunwale, with brown and umber and ochre and rust-red steam-trawlers, 


tugs, harbour-boats, and yachts once clean and respectable, now dirty and 
happy. Throw in fish-steamers, surprise-packets of unknown lines and 
indescribable junks, sampans, lorchas, catamarans, and General Service 
stink-pontoons filled with indescribable apparatus, manned by men no 
dozen of whom seem to talk the same dialect or wear the same clothes. The 
mustard-coloured jersey who is cleaning a six-pounder on a Hull boat clips 
his words between his teeth and would be happier in Gaelic. The whitish 
singlet and grey trousers held up by what is obviously his soldier brother’s 
Spare regimental belt is pure Lowestoft. The complete blue-serge-and-soot 
suit passing a wire down a hatch is Glasgow as far as you can hear him, 
which is a fair distance, because he wants something done to the other end 
of the wire, and the flat-faced boy who should be attending to it hails from 
the remoter Hebrides, and is looking at a girl on the dock-edge. The bow- 
legged man in the ulster and green-worsted comforter is a warm Grimsby 
skipper, worth several thousands. He and his crew, who are mostly his own 
relations, keep themselves to themselves, and save their money. The pirate 
with the red beard, barking over the rail at a friend with gold earrings, 
comes from Skye. The friend is West Country. The noticeably insignificant 
man with the soft and deprecating eye is skipper and part-owner of the big 
slashing Iceland trawler on which he droops like a flower. She is built to 
almost Western Ocean lines, carries a little boat-deck aft with tremendous 
stanchions, has a nose cocked high against ice and sweeping seas, and 
resembles a hawk-moth at rest. The small, sniffing man is reported to be a 
“holy terror at sea.” 


Hunters and Fishers 


The child in the Pullman-car uniform just going ashore is a wireless 
operator, aged nineteen. He is attached to a flagship at least 120 feet long, 
under an admiral aged twenty-five, who was, till the other day, third mate of 
a North Atlantic tramp, but who now leads a squadron of six trawlers to 
hunt submarines. The principle is simple enough. Its application depends on 
circumstances and surroundings. One class of German submarines meant 
for murder off the coasts may use a winding and rabbit-like track between 
shoals where the choice of water is limited. Their career is rarely long, but, 
while it lasts, moderately exciting. Others, told off for deep-sea 
assassinations, are attended to quite quietly and without any excitement at 
all. Others, again, work the inside of the North Sea, making no distinction 
between neutrals and Allied ships. These carry guns, and since their work 


keeps them a good deal on the surface, the Trawler Fleet, as we know, 
engages them there — the submarine firing, sinking, and rising again in 
unexpected quarters; the trawler firing, dodging, and trying to ram. The 
trawlers are strongly built, and can stand a great deal of punishment. Yet 
again, other German submarines hang about the skirts of fishing-fleets and 
fire into the brown of them. When the war was young this gave splendidly 
“frightful” results, but for some reason or other the game is not as popular 
as it used to be. 

Lastly, there are German submarines who perish by ways so curious and 
inexplicable that one could almost credit the whispered idea (it must come 
from the Scotch skippers) that the ghosts of the women they drowned pilot 
them to destruction. But what form these shadows take — whether of “The 
Lusitania Ladies,” or humbler stewardesses and hospital nurses — and what 
lights or sounds the thing fancies it sees or hears before it is blotted out, no 
man will ever know. The main fact is that the work is being done. Whether 
it was necessary or politic to re-awaken by violence every sporting instinct 
of a sea-going people is a question which the enemy may have to consider 
later on. 


Dawn off the Foreland — the young flood making Jumbled and short and 
steep — Black in the hollows and bright where it’s breaking — Awkward 
water to sweep. “Mines reported in the fairway, “Warn all traffic and detain. 
“*Sent up Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden Gain.” 

Noon off the Foreland — the first ebb making Lumpy and strong in the 
bight. Boom after boom, and the golf-hut shaking And the jackdaws wild 
with fright! “Mines located in the fairway, “Boats now working up the 
chain, “Sweepers — Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock and Golden 
Gain.” 

Dusk off the Foreland — the last light going And the traffic crowding 
through, And five damned trawlers with their syreens blowing Heading the 
whole review! “Sweep completed in the fairway. “No more mines remain. 
“<Sent back Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden Gain.” 


THE AUXILIARIES 


II 


The Trawlers seem to look on mines as more or less fairplay. But with the 
torpedo it is otherwise. A Yarmouth man lay on his hatch, his gear neatly 
stowed away below, and told me that another Yarmouth boat had “gone up,” 
with all hands except one. “‘Twas a submarine. Not a mine,” said he. “They 
never gave our boys no chance. Na! She was a Yarmouth boat — we knew 
‘em all. They never gave the boys no chance.” He was a submarine hunter, 
and he illustrated by means of matches placed at various angles how the 
blindfold business is conducted. “And then,” he ended, “there’s always 
what he’ll do. You’ve got to think that out for yourself — while you’re 
working above him — same as if ‘twas fish.” I should not care to be hunted 
for the life in shallow waters by a man who knows every bank and pothole 
of them, even if I had not killed his friends the week before. Being nearly 
all fishermen they discuss their work in terms of fish, and put in their 
leisure fishing overside, when they sometimes pull up ghastly souvenirs. 
But they all want guns. Those who have three-pounders clamour for sixes; 
sixes for twelves; and the twelve-pound aristocracy dream of four-inchers 
on anti-aircraft mountings for the benefit of roving Zeppelins. They will all 
get them in time, and I fancy it will be long ere they give them up. One 
West Country mate announced that “a gun is a handy thing to have aboard 
— always.” “But in peacetime?” I said. “Wouldn’t it be in the way?” 

“We’m used to ‘em now,” was the smiling answer. “Niver go to sea again 
without a gun — I wouldn’t — if I had my way. It keeps all hands pleased- 
like.” 

They talk about men in the Army who will never willingly go back to 
civil life. What of the fishermen who have tasted something sharper than 
salt water — and what of the young third and fourth mates who have held 
independent commands for nine months past? One of them said to me quite 
irrelevantly: “I used to be the animal that got up the trunks for the women 
on baggage-days in the old Bodiam Castle,” and he mimicked their requests 
for “the large brown box,” or “the black dress basket,” as a freed soul might 
scoff at his old life in the flesh. 


“A Common Sweeper” 


My sponsor and chaperon in this Elizabethan world of eighteenth-century 
seamen was an A.B. who had gone down in the Landrail, assisted at the 
Heligoland fight, seen the Blücher sink and the bombs dropped on our boats 
when we tried to save the drowning (“Whereby,” as he said, “those 
Germans died gottstrafin’ their own country because we didn’t wait to be 
strafed”), and has now found more peaceful days in an Office ashore. He 
led me across many decks from craft to craft to study the various appliances 
that they specialise in. Almost our last was what a North Country trawler 
called a “common sweeper,” that is to say, a mine-sweeper. She was at tea 
in her shirt-sleeves, and she protested loudly that there was “nothing in 
sweeping.” “‘See that wire rope?” she said. “Well, it leads through that lead 
to the ship which you’re sweepin’ with. She makes her end fast and you 
make yourn. Then you sweep together at whichever depth you’ve agreed 
upon between you, by means of that arrangement there which regulates the 
depth. They give you a glass sort o’ thing for keepin’ your distance from the 
other ship, but that’s not wanted if you know each other. Well, then, you 
sweep, as the sayin’ is. There’s nothin’ in it. You sweep till this wire rope 
fouls the bloomin’ mines. Then you go on till they appear on the surface, so 
to say, and then you explodes them by means of shootin’ at ‘em with that 
rifle in the galley there. There’s nothin’ in sweepin’ more than that.” 

“And if you hit a mine?” I asked. 

“You go up — but you hadn’t ought to hit em’, if you’re careful. The 
thing is to get hold of the first mine all right, and then you go on to the next, 
and so on, in a way 0’ speakin’.” 

“And you can fish, too, ‘tween times,” said a voice from the next boat. A 
man leaned over and returned a borrowed mug. They talked about fishing 
— notably that once they caught some red mullet, which the “common 
sweeper” and his neighbour both agreed was “not natural in those waters.” 
As for mere sweeping, it bored them profoundly to talk about it. I only 
learned later as part of the natural history of mines, that if you rake the tri- 
nitro-toluol by hand out of a German mine you develop eruptions and skin- 
poisoning. But on the authority of two experts, there is nothing in sweeping. 
Nothing whatever! 


A Block in the Traffic 


Now imagine, not a pistol-shot from these crowded quays, a little Office 
hung round with charts that are pencilled and noted over various shoals and 


soundings. There is a movable list of the boats at work, with quaint and 
domestic names. Outside the window lies the packed harbour — outside 
that again the line of traffic up and down — a stately cinema-show of six 
ships to the hour. For the moment the film sticks. A boat — probably a 
“common sweeper” — reports an obstruction in a traffic lane a few miles 
away. She has found and exploded one mine. The Office heard the dull 
boom of it before the wireless report came in. In all likelihood there is a 
nest of them there. It is possible that a submarine may have got in last night 
between certain shoals and laid them out. The shoals are being shepherded 
in case she is hidden anywhere, but the boundaries of the newly discovered 
mine-area must be fixed and the traffic deviated. There is a tramp outside 
with tugs in attendance. She has hit something and is leaking badly. Where 
shall she go? The Office gives her her destination — the harbour is too full 
for her to settle down here. She swings off between the faithful tugs. Down 
coast some one asks by wireless if they shall hold up their traffic. It is 
exactly like a signaller “offering” a train to the next block. “Yes,” the Office 
replies. “Wait a while. If it’s what we think, there will be a little delay. If it 
isn’t what we think, there will be a little longer delay.” Meantime, sweepers 
are nosing round the suspected area — ”looking for cuckoos’ eggs,” as a 
voice suggests; and a patrol-boat lathers her way down coast to catch and 
stop anything that may be on the move, for skippers are sometimes rather 
careless. Words begin to drop out of the air into the chart-hung Office. “Six 
and a half cables south, fifteen east” of something or other. “Mark it well, 
and tell them to work up from there,” is the order. “Another mine 
exploded!” “Yes, and we heard that too,” says the Office. “What about the 
submarine?” “Elizabeth Huggins reports...” 

Elizabeth’s scandal must be fairly high flavoured, for a torpedo-boat of 
immoral aspect slings herself out of harbour and hastens to share it. If 
Elizabeth has not spoken the truth, there may be words between the parties. 
For the present a pencilled suggestion seems to cover the case, together 
with a demand, as far as one can make out, for “more common sweepers.” 
They will be forthcoming very shortly. Those at work have got the run of 
the mines now, and are busily howking them up. A trawler-skipper wishes 
to speak to the Office. “They” have ordered him out, but his boiler, most of 
it, is on the quay at the present time, and “ye’ll remember, it’s the same wi’ 
my foremast an’ port rigging, sir.” The Office does not precisely remember, 
but if boiler and foremast are on the quay the rest of the ship had better stay 
alongside. The skipper falls away relieved. (He scraped a tramp a few 
nights ago in a bit of a sea.) There is a little mutter of gun-fire somewhere 


across the grey water where a fleet is at work. A monitor as broad as she is 
long comes back from wherever the trouble is, slips through the harbour 
mouth, all wreathed with signals, is received by two motherly lighters, and, 
to all appearance, goes to sleep between them. The Office does not even 
look up; for that is not in their department. They have found a trawler to 
replace the boilerless one. Her name is slid into the rack. The immoral 
torpedo-boat flounces back to her moorings. Evidently what Elizabeth 
Huggins said was not evidence. The messages and replies begin again as 
the day closes. 


The Night Patrol 


Return now to the inner harbour. At twilight there was a stir among the 
packed craft like the separation of dried tea-leaves in water. The swing- 
bridge across the basin shut against us. A boat shot out of the jam, took the 
narrow exit at a fair seven knots and rounded in the outer harbour with all 
the pomp of a flagship, which was exactly what she was. Others followed, 
breaking away from every quarter in silence. Boat after boat fell into line — 
gear stowed away, spars and buoys in order on their clean decks, guns cast 
loose and ready, wheel-house windows darkened, and everything in order 
for a day or a week or a month out. There was no word anywhere. The 
interrupted foot-traffic stared at them as they slid past below. A woman 
beside me waved her hand to a man on one of them, and I saw his face light 
as he waved back. The boat where they had demonstrated for me with 
matches was the last. Her skipper hadn’t thought it worth while to tell me 
that he was going that evening. Then the line straightened up and stood out 
to sea. 

“You never said this was going to happen,” I said reproachfully to my 
A.B. 

“No more I did,” said he. “It’s the night-patrol going out. Fact is, I’m so 
used to the bloomin’ evolution that it never struck me to mention it as you 
might say.” 

Next morning I was at service in a man-of-war, and even as we came to 
the prayer that the Navy might “be a safeguard to such as pass upon the sea 
on their lawful occasions,” I saw the long procession of traffic resuming up 
and down the Channel — six ships to the hour. It has been hung up for a bit, 
they said. 


Farewell and adieu to you, Greenwich ladies, Farewell and adieu to you, 
ladies ashore! For we’ve received orders to work to the eastward Where we 
hope in a short time to strafe ‘em some more. 

We’ll duck and we’ll dive like little tin turtles, We’ ll duck and we’ll dive 
underneath the North Seas, Until we strike something that doesn’t expect 
us, From here to Cuxhaven it’s go as you please! 

The first thing we did was to dock in a mine-field, Which isn’t a place 
where repairs should be done; And there we lay doggo in twelve-fathom 
water With tri-nitro-toluol hogging our run. 

The next thing we did, we rose under a Zeppelin, With his shiny big belly 
half blocking the sky. But what in the — Heavens can you do with six- 
pounders? So we fired what we had and we bade him good-bye. 


SUBMARINES 


The chief business of the Trawler Fleet is to attend to the traffic. The 
submarine in her sphere attends to the enemy. Like the destroyer, the 
submarine has created its own type of officer and man — with language and 
traditions apart from the rest of the Service, and yet at heart unchangingly 
of the Service. Their business is to run monstrous risks from earth, air, and 
water, in what, to be of any use, must be the coldest of cold blood. 

The commander’s is more a one-man job, as the crew’s is more team- 
work, than any other employment afloat. That is why the relations between 
submarine officers and men are what they are. They play hourly for each 
other’s lives with Death the Umpire always at their elbow on tiptoe to give 
them “out.” 

There is a stretch of water, once dear to amateur yachtsmen, now given 
over to scouts, submarines, destroyers, and, of course, contingents of 
trawlers. We were waiting the return of some boats which were due to 
report. A couple surged up the still harbour in the afternoon light and tied 
up beside their sisters. There climbed out of them three or four high-booted, 
sunken-eyed pirates clad in sweaters, under jackets that a stoker of the last 
generation would have disowned. This was their first chance to compare 
notes at close hand. Together they lamented the loss of a Zeppelin — ”a 
perfect mug of a Zepp,” who had come down very low and offered one of 
them a sitting shot. “But what can you do with our guns? I gave him what I 
had, and then he started bombing.” 

“I know he did,” another said. “I heard him. That’s what brought me 
down to you. I thought he had you that last time.” 

“No, I was forty foot under when he hove out the big un. What happened 
to you?” 

“My steering-gear jammed just after I went down, and I had to go round 
in circles till I got it straightened out. But wasn t he a mug!” 

“Was he the brute with the patch on his port side?” a sister-boat 
demanded. 

“No! This fellow had just been hatched. He was almost sitting on the 
water, heaving bombs over.” 

“And my blasted steering-gear went and chose then to go wrong,” the 
other commander mourned. “I thought his last little egg was going to get 


me!” 

Half an hour later, I was formally introduced to three or four quite 
strange, quite immaculate officers, freshly shaved, and a little tired about 
the eyes, whom I thought I had met before. 


Labour and Refreshment 


Meantime (it was on the hour of evening drinks) one of the boats was 
still unaccounted for. No one talked of her. They rather discussed motor- 
cars and Admiralty constructors, but — it felt like that queer twilight watch 
at the front when the homing aeroplanes drop in. Presently a signaller 
entered. “V 42 outside, sir; wants to know which channel she shall use.” 
“Oh, thank you. Tell her to take so-and-so.” ... Mine, remember, was 
vermouth and bitters, and later on V 42 himself found a soft chair and 
joined the committee of instruction. Those next for duty, as well as those in 
training, wished to hear what was going on, and who had shifted what to 
where, and how certain arrangements had worked. They were told in 
language not to be found in any printable book. Questions and answers 
were alike Hebrew to one listener, but he gathered that every boat carried a 
second in command — a strong, persevering youth, who seemed 
responsible for everything that went wrong, from a motor cylinder to a 
torpedo. Then somebody touched on the mercantile marine and its habits. 

Said one philosopher: “They can’t be expected to take any more risks 
than they do. I wouldn’t, if I was a skipper. I’d loose off at any blessed 
periscope I saw.” 

“That’s all very fine. You wait till you’ve had a patriotic tramp trying to 
strafe you at your own back-door,” said another. 

Some one told a tale of a man with a voice, notable even in a Service 
where men are not trained to whisper. He was coming back, empty-handed, 
dirty, tired, and best left alone. From the peace of the German side he had 
entered our hectic home-waters, where the usual tramp shelled, and by 
miraculous luck, crumpled his periscope. Another man might have dived, 
but Boanerges kept on rising. Majestic and wrathful he rose personally 
through his main hatch, and at 2000 yards (have I said it was a still day?) 
addressed the tramp. Even at that distance she gathered it was a Naval 
officer with a grievance, and by the time he ran alongside she was in a state 
of coma, but managed to stammer: “Well, sir, at least you’ll admit that our 
shooting was pretty good.” 

“And that,” said my informant, “put the lid on!” Boanerges went down 


lest he should be tempted to murder; and the tramp affirms she heard him 
rumbling beneath her, like an inverted thunder-storm, for fifteen minutes. 

“All those tramps ought to be disarmed, and we ought to have all their 
guns,” said a voice out of a corner. 

“What? Still worrying over your ‘mug’?” some one replied. 

“He was a mug!” went on the man of one idea. “If I’d had a couple of 
twelves even, I could have strafed him proper. I don’t know whether I shall 
mutiny, or desert, or write to the First Sea Lord about it.” 

“Strafe all Admiralty constructors to begin with. I could build a better 
boat with a 4-inch lathe and a sardine-tin than — — ,” the speaker named 
her by letter and number. 

“That’s pure jealousy,” her commander explained to the company. “Ever 
since I installed — ahem! — my patent electric washbasin he’s been 
intriguin’ to get her. Why? We know he doesn’t wash. He’d only use the 
basin to keep beer in.” 


Underwater Works 


However often one meets it, as in this war one meets it at every turn, one 
never gets used to the Holy Spirit of Man at his job. The “common 
Sweeper,” growling over his mug of tea that there was “nothing in 
sweepin’,” and these idly chaffing men, new shaved and attired, from the 
gates of Death which had let them through for the fiftieth time, were all of 
the same fabric — incomprehensible, I should imagine, to the enemy. And 
the stuff held good throughout all the world — from the Dardanelles to the 
Baltic, where only a little while ago another batch of submarines had 
slipped in and begun to be busy. I had spent some of the afternoon in 
looking through reports of submarine work in the Sea of Marmora. They 
read like the diary of energetic weasels in an overcrowded chicken-run, and 
the results for each boat were tabulated something like a cricket score. 
There were no maiden overs. One came across jewels of price set in the flat 
official phraseology. For example, one man who was describing some steps 
he was taking to remedy certain defects, interjected casually: “At this point 
I had to go under for a little, as a man in a boat was trying to grab my 
periscope with his hand.” No reference before or after to the said man or his 
fate. Again: “Came across a dhow with a Turkish skipper. He seemed so 
miserable that I let him go.” And elsewhere in those waters, a submarine 
overhauled a steamer full of Turkish passengers, some of whom, arguing on 
their allies’ lines, promptly leaped overboard. Our boat fished them out and 


returned them, for she was not killing civilians. In another affair, which 
included several ships (now at the bottom) and one submarine, the 
commander relaxes enough to note that: “The men behaved very well under 
direct and flanking fire from rifles at about fifteen yards.” This was not, I 
believe, the submarine that fought the Turkish cavalry on the beach. And in 
addition to matters much more marvellous than any I have hinted at, the 
reports deal with repairs and shifts and contrivances carried through in the 
face of dangers that read like the last delirium of romance. One boat went 
down the Straits and found herself rather canted over to one side. A mine 
and chain had jammed under her forward diving-plane. So far as I made 
out, she shook it off by standing on her head and jerking backwards; or it 
may have been, for the thing has occurred more than once, she merely rose 
as much as she could, when she could, and then “released it by hand,” as 
the official phrase goes. 


Four Nightmares 


And who, a few months ago, could have invented, or having invented, 
would have dared to print such a nightmare as this: There was a boat in the 
North Sea who ran into a net and was caught by the nose. She rose, still 
entangled, meaning to cut the thing away on the surface. But a Zeppelin in 
waiting saw and bombed her, and she had to go down again at once — but 
not too wildly or she would get herself more wrapped up than ever. She 
went down, and by slow working and weaving and wriggling, guided only 
by guesses at the meaning of each scrape and grind of the net on her blind 
forehead, at last she drew clear. Then she sat on the bottom and thought. 
The question was whether she should go back at once and warn her 
confederates against the trap, or wait till the destroyers which she knew the 
Zeppelin would have signalled for, should come out to finish her still 
entangled, as they would suppose, in the net? It was a simple calculation of 
comparative speeds and positions, and when it was worked out she decided 
to try for the double event. Within a few minutes of the time she had 
allowed for them, she heard the twitter of four destroyers’ screws quartering 
above her; rose; got her shot in; saw one destroyer crumple; hung round till 
another took the wreck in tow; said good-bye to the spare brace (she was at 
the end of her supplies), and reached the rendezvous in time to turn her 
friends. 

And since we are dealing in nightmares, here are two more — one 
genuine, the other, mercifully, false. There was a boat not only at, but in the 


mouth of a river — well home in German territory. She was spotted, and 
went under, her commander perfectly aware that there was not more than 
five feet of water over her conning-tower, so that even a torpedo-boat, let 
alone a destroyer, would hit it if she came over. But nothing hit anything. 
The search was conducted on scientific principles while they sat on the silt 
and suffered. Then the commander heard the rasp of a wire trawl sweeping 
over his hull. It was not a nice sound, but there happened to be a couple of 
gramophones aboard, and he turned them both on to drown it. And in due 
time that boat got home with everybody’s hair of just the same colour as 
when they had started! 

The other nightmare arose out of silence and imagination. A boat had 
gone to bed on the bottom in a spot where she might reasonably expect to 
be looked for, but it was a convenient jumping-off, or up, place for the work 
in hand. About the bad hour of 2.30 A.M. the commander was waked by 
one of his men, who whispered to him: “They’ve got the chains on us, sir!” 
Whether it was pure nightmare, an hallucination of long wakefulness, 
something relaxing and releasing in that packed box of machinery, or the 
disgustful reality, the commander could not tell, but it had all the makings 
of panic in it. So the Lord and long training put it into his head to reply! 
“Have they? Well, we shan’t be coming up till nine o’clock this morning. 
Well see about it then. Turn out that light, please.” 

He did not sleep, but the dreamer and the others did, and when morning 
came and he gave the order to rise, and she rose unhampered, and he saw 
the grey, smeared seas from above once again, he said it was a very 
refreshing sight. 

Lastly, which is on all fours with the gamble of the chase, a man was 
coming home rather bored after an uneventful trip. It was necessary for him 
to sit on the bottom for awhile, and there he played patience. Of a sudden it 
struck him, as a vow and an omen, that if he worked out the next game 
correctly he would go up and strafe something. The cards fell all in order. 
He went up at once and found himself alongside a German, whom, as he 
had promised and prophesied to himself, he destroyed. She was a mine- 
layer, and needed only a jar to dissipate like a cracked electric-light bulb. 
He was somewhat impressed by the contrast between the single-handed 
game fifty feet below, the ascent, the attack, the amazing result, and when 
he descended again, his cards just as he had left them. 


The ships destroy us above And ensnare us beneath. We arise, we lie 
down, and we move In the belly of Death. 

The ships have a thousand eyes To mark where we come ... And the 
mirth of a seaport dies When our blow gets home. 


SUBMARINES 


II 


I was honoured by a glimpse into this veiled life in a boat which was 
merely practising between trips. Submarines are like cats. They never tell 
“who they were with last night,” and they sleep as much as they can. If you 
board a submarine off duty you generally see a perspective of fore- 
shortened fattish men laid all along. The men say that except at certain 
times it is rather an easy life, with relaxed regulations about smoking, 
calculated to make a man put on flesh. One requires well-padded nerves. 
Many of the men do not appear on deck throughout the whole trip. After all, 
why should they if they don’t want to? They know that they are responsible 
in their department for their comrades’ lives as their comrades are 
responsible for theirs. What’s the use of flapping about? Better lay in some 
magazines and cigarettes. 

When we set forth there had been some trouble in the fairway, and a 
mined neutral, whose misfortune all bore with exemplary calm, was 
careened on a near-by shoal. 

“Suppose there are more mines knocking about?” I suggested. 

“We’ll hope there aren’t,” was the soothing reply. “Mines are all Joss. 
You either hit ‘em or you don’t. And if you do, they don’t always go off. 
They scrape alongside.” 

“What’s the etiquette then?” 

“Shut off both propellers and hope.” 

We were dodging various craft down the harbour when a squadron of 
trawlers came out on our beam, at that extravagant rate of speed which 
unlimited Government coal always leads to. They were led by an ugly, 
upstanding, black-sided buccaneer with twelve-pounders. 

“Ah! That’s the King of the Trawlers. Isn’t he carrying dog, too! Give 
him room!” one said. 

We were all in the narrowed harbour mouth together. 

“<There’s my youngest daughter. Take a look at her!’” some one hummed 
as a punctilious navy cap slid by on a very near bridge. 

“We’ll fall in behind him. They’re going over to the neutral. Then they’ Il 
sweep. By the bye, did you hear about one of the passengers in the neutral 
yesterday? He was taken off, of course, by a destroyer, and the only thing 


he said was: ‘Twenty-five time I ‘ave insured, but not this time.... ‘Ang it!’” 

The trawlers lunged ahead toward the forlorn neutral. Our destroyer 
nipped past us with that high-shouldered, terrier-like pouncing action of the 
newer boats, and went ahead. A tramp in ballast, her propeller half out of 
water, threshed along through the sallow haze. 

“Lord! What a shot!” somebody said enviously. The men on the little 
deck looked across at the slow-moving silhouette. One of them, a cigarette 
behind his ear, smiled at a companion. 

Then we went down — not as they go when they are pressed (the record, 
I believe, is 50 feet in 50 seconds from top to bottom), but genteelly, to an 
orchestra of appropriate sounds, roarings, and blowings, and after the 
orders, which come from the commander alone, utter silence and peace. 

“There’s the bottom. We bumped at fifty — fifty-two,” he said. 

“T didn’t feel it.” 

“We’ll try again. Watch the gauge, and you’|I see it flick a little.” 


The Practice of the Art 


It may have been so, but I was more interested in the faces, and above all 
the eyes, all down the length of her. It was to them, of course, the simplest 
of man[oe]luvres. They dropped into gear as no machine could; but the 
training of years and the experience of the year leaped up behind those 
steady eyes under the electrics in the shadow of the tall motors, between the 
pipes and the curved hull, or glued to their special gauges. One forgot the 
bodies altogether — but one will never forget the eyes or the ennobled 
faces. One man I remember in particular. On deck his was no more than a 
grave, rather striking countenance, cast in the unmistakable petty officer’s 
mould. Below, as I saw him in profile handling a vital control, he looked 
like the Doge of Venice, the Prior of some sternly-ruled monastic order, an 
old-time Pope — anything that signifies trained and stored intellectual 
power utterly and ascetically devoted to some vast impersonal end. And so 
with a much younger man, who changed into such a monk as Frank Dicksee 
used to draw. Only a couple of torpedo-men, not being in gear for the 
moment, read an illustrated paper. Their time did not come till we went up 
and got to business, which meant firing at our destroyer, and, I think, 
keeping out of the light of a friend’s torpedoes. 

The attack and everything connected with it is solely the commander’s 
affair. He is the only one who gets any fun at all — since he is the eye, the 
brain, and the hand of the whole — this single figure at the periscope. The 


second in command heaves sighs, and prays that the dummy torpedo (there 
is less trouble about the live ones) will go off all right, or he’ll be told about 
it. The others wait and follow the quick run of orders. It is, if not a 
convention, a fairly established custom that the commander shall 
inferentially give his world some idea of what is going on. At least, I only 
heard of one man who says nothing whatever, and doesn’t even wriggle his 
shoulders when he is on the sight. The others soliloquise, etc., according to 
their temperament; and the periscope is as revealing as golf. 

Submarines nowadays are expected to look out for themselves more than 
at the old practices, when the destroyers walked circumspectly. We dived 
and circulated under water for a while, and then rose for a sight — 
something like this: “Up a little — up! Up still! Where the deuce has he got 
to — Ah! (Half a dozen orders as to helm and depth of descent, and a pause 
broken by a drumming noise somewhere above, which increases and passes 
away.) That’s better! Up again! (This refers to the periscope.) Yes. Ah! No, 
we don t think! All right! Keep her down, damn it! Umm! That ought to be 
nineteen knots.... Dirty trick! He’s changing speed. No, he isn’t. He’s all 
right. Ready forward there! (A valve sputters and drips, the torpedo-men 
crouch over their tubes and nod to themselves. Their faces have changed 
now.) He hasn’t spotted us yet. We’ll ju-ust — (more helm and depth 
orders, but specially helm) — ’Wish we were working a beam-tube. Ne’er 
mind! Up! (A last string of orders.) Six hundred, and he doesn’t see us! 
Fire!” 

The dummy left; the second in command cocked one ear and looked 
relieved. Up we rose; the wet air and spray spattered through the hatch; the 
destroyer swung off to retrieve the dummy. 

“Careless brutes destroyers are,” said one officer. “That fellow nearly 
walked over us just now. Did you notice?” 

The commander was playing his game out over again — stroke by 
stroke. “With a beam-tube I’d ha’ strafed him amidships,” he concluded. 

“Why didn’t you then?” I asked. 

There were loads of shiny reasons, which reminded me that we were at 
war and cleared for action, and that the interlude had been merely play. A 
companion rose alongside and wanted to know whether we had seen 
anything of her dummy. 

“No. But we heard it,” was the short answer. 

I was rather annoyed, because I had seen that particular daughter of 
destruction on the stocks only a short time ago, and here she was grown up 
and talking about her missing children! 


In the harbour again, one found more submarines, all patterns and makes 
and sizes, with rumours of yet more and larger to follow. Naturally their 
men say that we are only at the beginning of the submarine. We shall have 
them presently for all purposes. 


The Man and the Work 


Now here is a mystery of the Service. 

A man gets a boat which for two years becomes his very self — 

His morning hope, his evening dream, His joy throughout the day. 

With him is a second in command, an engineer, and some others. They 
prove each other’s souls habitually every few days, by the direct test of 
peril, till they act, think, and endure as a unit, in and with the boat. That 
commander is transferred to another boat. He tries to take with him if he 
can, which he can’t, as many of his other selves as possible. He is pitched 
into a new type twice the size of the old one, with three times as many 
gadgets, an unexplored temperament and unknown leanings. After his first 
trip he comes back clamouring for the head of her constructor, of his own 
second in command, his engineer, his cox, and a few other ratings. They for 
their part wish him dead on the beach, because, last commission with So- 
and-so, nothing ever went wrong anywhere. A fortnight later you can 
remind the commander of what he said, and he will deny every word of it. 
She’s not, he says, so very vile — things considered — barring her five-ton 
torpedo-derricks, the abominations of her wireless, and the tropical 
temperature of her beer-lockers. All of which signifies that the new boat has 
found her soul, and her commander would not change her for battle- 
cruisers. Therefore, that he may remember he is the Service and not a 
branch of it, he is after certain seasons shifted to a battle-cruiser, where he 
lives in a blaze of admirals and aiguillettes, responsible for vast decks and 
crypt-like flats, a student of extended above-water tactics, thinking in tens 
of thousands of yards instead of his modest but deadly three to twelve 
hundred. 

And the man who takes his place straight-way forgets that he ever looked 
down on great rollers from a sixty-foot bridge under the whole breadth of 
heaven, but crawls and climbs and dives through conning-towers with those 
same waves wet in his neck, and when the cruisers pass him, tearing the 
deep open in half a gale, thanks God he is not as they are, and goes to bed 
beneath their distracted keels. 


Expert Opinions 


“But submarine work is cold-blooded business.” 

(This was at a little session in a green-curtained “wardroom” cum 
owner’s cabin.) 

“Then there’s no truth in the yarn that you can feel when the torpedo’s 
going to get home?” I asked. 

“Not a word. You sometimes see it get home, or miss, as the case may be. 
Of course, it’s never your fault if it misses. It’s all your second-in- 
command.” 

“That’s true, too,” said the second. “I catch it all round. That’s what I am 
here for.” 

“And what about the third man?” There was one aboard at the time. 

“He generally comes from a smaller boat, to pick up real work — if he 
can suppress his intellect and doesn’t talk ‘last commission.’” 

The third hand promptly denied the possession of any intellect, and was 
quite dumb about his last boat. 

“And the men?” 

“They train on, too. They train each other. Yes, one gets to know ‘em 
about as well as they get to know us. Up topside, a man can take you in — 
take himself in — for months; for half a commission, p’rhaps. Down below 
he can’t. It’s all in cold blood — not like at the front, where they have 
something exciting all the time.” 

“Then bumping mines isn’t exciting?” 

“Not one little bit. You can’t bump back at ‘em. Even with a Zepp — — 

“Oh, now and then,” one interrupted, and they laughed as they explained. 

“Yes, that was rather funny. One of our boats came up slap underneath a 
low Zepp. ‘Looked for the sky, you know, and couldn’t see anything except 
this fat, shining belly almost on top of ‘em. Luckily, it wasn’t the Zepp’s 
stingin’ end. So our boat went to windward and kept just awash. There was 
a bit of a sea, and the Zepp had to work against the wind. (They don’t like 
that.) Our boat sent a man to the gun. He was pretty well drowned, of 
course, but he hung on, choking and spitting, and held his breath, and got in 
shots where he could. This Zepp was strafing bombs about for all she was 
worth, and — who was it? — Macartney, I think, potting at her between 
dives; and naturally all hands wanted to look at the performance, so about 
half the North Sea flopped down below and — oh, they had a Charlie 


Chaplin time of it! Well, somehow, Macartney managed to rip the Zepp a 
bit, and she went to leeward with a list on her. We saw her a fortnight later 
with a patch on her port side. Oh, if Fritz only fought clean, this wouldn’t 
be half a bad show. But Fritz can’t fight clean.” 

“And we can’t do what he does — even if we were allowed to,” one said. 

“No, we can’t. “Tisn’t done. We have to fish Fritz out of the water, dry 
him, and give him cocktails, and send him to Donnington Hall.” 

“And what does Fritz do?” I asked. 

“He sputters and clicks and bows. He has all the correct motions, you 
know; but, of course, when he’s your prisoner you can’t tell him what he 
really is.” 

“And do you suppose Fritz understands any of it?” I went on. 

“No. Or he wouldn’t have lusitaniaed. This war was his first chance of 
making his name, and he chucked it all away for the sake of showin’ off as 
a foul Gottstrafer.” 

And they talked of that hour of the night when submarines come to the 
top like mermaids to get and give information; of boats whose business it is 
to fire as much and to splash about as aggressively as possible; and of other 
boats who avoid any sort of display — dumb boats watching and relieving 
watch, with their periscope just showing like a crocodile’s eye, at the back 
of islands and the mouths of channels where something may some day 
move out in procession to its doom. 


Be well assured that on our side Our challenged oceans fight, Though 
headlong wind and heaping tide Make us their sport to-night. Through force 
of weather, not of war, In jeopardy we steer. Then, welcome Fate’s 
discourtesy Whereby it shall appear How in all time of our distress As in 
our triumph too, The game is more than the player of the game, And the 
ship is more than the crew! 

Be well assured, though wave and wind Have mightier blows in store, 
That we who keep the watch assigned Must stand to it the more; And as our 
streaming bows dismiss Each billow’s baulked career, Sing, welcome Fate’s 
discourtesy Whereby it is made clear How in all time of our distress As in 
our triumph too, The game is more than the player of the game, And the 
ship is more than the crew! 

Be well assured, though in our power Is nothing left to give But time and 
place to meet the hour And leave to strive to live, Till these dissolve our 


Order holds, Our Service binds us here. Then, welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it is made clear How in all time of our distress And our 
deliverance too, The game is more than the player of the game, And the 
ship is more than the crew! 


PATROLS 


On the edge of the North Sea sits an Admiral in charge of a stretch of 
coast without lights or marks, along which the traffic moves much as usual. 
In front of him there is nothing but the east wind, the enemy, and some few 
our ships. Behind him there are towns, with M.P.’s attached, who a little 
while ago didn’t see the reason for certain lighting orders. When a Zeppelin 
or two came, they saw. Left and right of him are enormous docks, with vast 
crowded sheds, miles of stone-faced quay-edges, loaded with all manner of 
supplies and crowded with mixed shipping. 

In this exalted world one met Staff-Captains, Staff-Commanders, Staff- 
Lieutenants, and Secretaries, with Paymasters so senior that they almost 
ranked with Admirals. There were Warrant Officers, too, who long ago 
gave up splashing about decks barefoot, and now check and issue stores to 
the ravenous, untruthful fleets. Said one of these, guarding a collection of 
desirable things, to a cross between a sick-bay attendant and a junior writer 
(but he was really an expert burglar), “No! An’ you can tell Mr. So-and-so, 
with my compliments, that the storekeeper’s gone away — right away — 
with the key of these stores in his pocket. Understand me? In his trousers 
pocket.” 

He snorted at my next question. 

“Do I know any destroyer-lootenants?” said he. “This coast’s rank with 
‘em! Destroyer-lootenants are born stealing. It’s a mercy they’s too busy to 
practise forgery, or I’d be in gaol. Engineer-Commanders? Engineer- 
Lootenants? They’re worse!... Look here! If my own mother was to come to 
me beggin’ brass screws for her own coffin, Pd — I'd think twice before 
Pd oblige the old lady. War’s war, I grant you that; but what I’ve got to 
contend with is crime.” 

I referred to him a case of conscience in which every one concerned 
acted exactly as he should, and it nearly ended in murder. During a lengthy 


action, the working of a gun was hampered by some empty cartridge-cases 
which the lieutenant in charge made signs (no man could hear his neighbour 
speak just then) should be hove overboard. Upon which the gunner rushed 
forward and made other signs that they were “on charge,” and must be 
tallied and accounted for. He, too, was trained in a strict school. Upon 
which the lieutenant, but that he was busy, would have slain the gunner for 
refusing orders in action. Afterwards he wanted him shot by court-martial. 
But every one was voiceless by then, and could only mouth and croak at 
each other, till somebody laughed, and the pedantic gunner was spared. 

“Well, that’s what you might fairly call a naval crux,” said my friend 
among the stores. “The Lootenant was right. ‘Mustn’t refuse orders in 
action. The Gunner was right. Empty cases are on charge. No one ought to 
chuck ‘em away that way, but.... Damn it, they were all of ‘em right! It 
ought to ha’ been a marine. Then they could have killed him and preserved 
discipline at the same time.” 


A Little Theory 


The problem of this coast resolves itself into keeping touch with the 
enemy’s movements; in preparing matters to trap and hinder him when he 
moves, and in so entertaining him that he shall not have time to draw clear 
before a blow descends on him from another quarter. There are then three 
lines of defence: the outer, the inner, and the home waters. The traffic and 
fishing are always with us. 

The blackboard idea of it is always to have stronger forces more 
immediately available everywhere than those the enemy can send. x 
German submarines draw a English destroyers. Then x calls x + y to deal 
with a, who, in turn, calls up b, a scout, and possibly a?, with a fair chance 
that, if x + y + z (a Zeppelin) carry on, they will run into a? + b? + c 
cruisers. At this point, the equation generally stops; if it continued, it would 
end mathematically in the whole of the German Fleet coming out. Then 
another factor which we may call the Grand Fleet would come from another 
place. To change the comparisons: the Grand Fleet is the “strong left” ready 
to give the knock-out blow on the point of the chin when the head is thrown 
up. The other fleets and other arrangements threaten the enemy’s solar 
plexus and stomach. Somewhere in relation to the Grand Fleet lies the 
“blockading” cordon which examines neutral traffic. It could be drawn as 
tight as a Turkish bowstring, but for reasons which we may arrive at after 
the war, it does not seem to have been so drawn up to date. 


The enemy lies behind his mines, and ours, raids our coasts when he sees 
a chance, and kills seagoing civilians at sight or guess, with intent to terrify. 
Most sailor-men are mixed up with a woman or two; a fair percentage of 
them have seen men drown. They can realise what it is when women go 
down choking in horrible tangles and heavings of draperies. To say that the 
enemy has cut himself from the fellowship of all who use the seas is rather 
understating the case. As a man observed thoughtfully: “You can’t look at 
any water now without seeing ‘Lusitania’ sprawlin’ all across it. And just 
think of those words, ‘North-German Lloyd,’ ‘Hamburg-Amerika’ and such 
things, in the time to come. They simply mustn’t be.” 

He was an elderly trawler, respectable as they make them, who, after 
many years of fishing, had discovered his real vocation. “I never thought 
Pd like killin’ men,” he reflected. “Never seemed to be any o° my dooty. 
But it is — and I do!” 

A great deal of the East Coast work concerns mine-fields — ours and the 
enemy’s — both of which shift as occasion requires. We search for and root 
out the enemy’s mines; they do the like by us. It is a perpetual game of 
finding, springing, and laying traps on the least as well as the most likely 
runaways that ships use — such sea snaring and wiring as the world never 
dreamt of. We are hampered in this, because our Navy respects neutrals; 
and spends a great deal of its time in making their path safe for them. The 
enemy does not. He blows them up, because that cows and impresses them, 
and so adds to his prestige. 


Death and the Destroyer 


The easiest way of finding a mine-field is to steam into it, on the edge of 
night for choice, with a steep sea running, for that brings the bows down 
like a chopper on the detonator-horns. Some boats have enjoyed this 
experience and still live. There was one destroyer (and there may have been 
others since) who came through twenty-four hours of highly-compressed 
life. She had an idea that there was a mine-field somewhere about, and left 
her companions behind while she explored. The weather was dead calm, 
and she walked delicately. She saw one Scandinavian steamer blow up a 
couple of miles away, rescued the skipper and some hands; saw another 
neutral, which she could not reach till all was over, skied in another 
direction; and, between her life-saving efforts and her natural curiosity, got 
herself as thoroughly mixed up with the field as a camel among tent-ropes. 
A destroyer’s bows are very fine, and her sides are very straight. This 


causes her to cleave the wave with the minimum of disturbance, and this 
boat had no desire to cleave anything else. None the less, from time to time, 
she heard a mine grate, or tinkle, or jar (I could not arrive at the precise note 
it strikes, but they say it is unpleasant) on her plates. Sometimes she would 
be free of them for a long while, and began to hope she was clear. At other 
times they were numerous, but when at last she seemed to have worried out 
of the danger zone lieutenant and sub together left the bridge for a cup of 
tea. (“In those days we took mines very seriously, you know.”) As they 
were in act to drink, they heard the hateful sound again just outside the 
wardroom. Both put their cups down with extreme care, little fingers 
extended (“We felt as if they might blow up, too”), and tip-toed on deck, 
where they met the foc’sle also on tip-toe. They pulled themselves together, 
and asked severely what the foc’sle thought it was doing. “Beg pardon, sir, 
but there’s another of those blighters tap-tapping alongside, our end.” They 
all waited and listened to their common coffin being nailed by Death 
himself. But the things bumped away. At this point they thought it only 
decent to invite the rescued skipper, warm and blanketed in one of their 
bunks, to step up and do any further perishing in the open. 

“No, thank you,” said he. “Last time I was blown up in my bunk, too. 
That was all right. So I think, now, too, I stay in my bunk here. It is cold 
upstairs.” 

Somehow or other they got out of the mess after all. “Yes, we used to 
take mines awfully seriously in those days. One comfort is, Fritz’ll take 
them seriously when he comes out. Fritz don’t like mines.” 

“Who does?” I wanted to know. 

“If you’d been here a little while ago, you’d seen a Commander comin’ 
in with a big ‘un slung under his counter. He brought the beastly thing in to 
analyse. The rest of his squadron followed at two-knot intervals, and 
everything in harbour that had steam up scattered.” 


The Admirable Commander 


Presently I had the honour to meet a Lieutenant-Commander-Admiral 
who had retired from the service, but, like others, had turned out again at 
the first flash of the guns, and now commands — he who had great ships 
erupting at his least signal — a squadron of trawlers for the protection of 
the Dogger Bank Fleet. At present prices — let alone the chance of the 
paying submarine — men would fish in much warmer places. His flagship 
was once a multi-millionaire’s private yacht. In her mixture of stark, 


carpetless, curtainless, carbolised present, with voluptuously curved, broad- 
decked, easy-stairwayed past, she might be Queen Guinevere in the convent 
at Amesbury. And her Lieutenant-Commander, most careful to pay all due 
compliments to Admirals who were midshipmen when he was a 
Commander, leads a congregation of very hard men indeed. They do 
precisely what he tells them to, and with him go through strange 
experiences, because they love him and because his language is volcanic 
and wonderful — what you might call Popocatapocalyptic. I saw the Old 
Navy making ready to lead out the New under a grey sky and a falling glass 
— the wisdom and cunning of the old man backed up by the passion and 
power of the younger breed, and the discipline which had been his soul for 
half a century binding them all. 

“What’ ll he do this time?” I asked of one who might know. 

“He’ll cruise between Two and Three East; but if you’ll tell me what he 
wont do, it ‘ud be more to the point! He’s mine-hunting, I expect, just 
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now. 


Wasted Material 


Here is a digression suggested by the sight of a man I had known in other 
scenes, despatch-riding round a fleet in a petrol-launch. There are many of 
his type, yachtsmen of sorts accustomed to take chances, who do not hold 
masters’ certificates and cannot be given sea-going commands. Like my 
friend, they do general utility work — often in their own boats. This is a 
waste of good material. Nobody wants amateur navigators — the traffic 
lanes are none too wide as it is. But these gentlemen ought to be distributed 
among the Trawler Fleet as strictly combatant officers. A trawler skipper 
may be an excellent seaman, but slow with a submarine shelling and diving, 
or in cutting out enemy trawlers. The young ones who can master Q.F. gun 
work in a very short time would — though there might be friction, a court- 
martial or two, and probably losses at first — pay for their keep. Even a 
hundred or so of amateurs, more or less controlled by their squadron 
commanders, would make a happy beginning, and I am sure they would all 
be extremely grateful. 


Where the East wind is brewed fresh and fresh every morning, And the 
balmy night-breezes blow straight from the Pole, I heard a destroyer sing: 


“What an enjoyable life does one lead on the North Sea Patrol! 

“To blow things to bits is our business (and Fritz’s), Which means there 
are mine-fields wherever you stroll. Unless you’ve particular wish to die 
quick, yov’ll avoid steering close to the North Sea Patrol. 

“We warn from disaster the mercantile master Who takes in high 
dudgeon our life-saving rôle, For every one’s grousing at docking and 
dowsing The marks and the lights on the North Sea Patrol.” 

[Twelve verses omitted. ] 

So swept but surviving, half drowned but still driving, I watched her head 
out through the swell off the shoal, And I heard her propellers roar: “Write 
to poor fellers Who run such a Hell as the North Sea Patrol!” 


PATROLS 


II 


The great basins were crammed with craft of kinds never known before on 
any Navy List. Some were as they were born, others had been converted, 
and a multitude have been designed for special cases. The Navy prepares 
against all contingencies by land, sea, and air. It was a relief to meet a batch 
of comprehensible destroyers and to drop again into the little mouse-trap 
ward-rooms, which are as large-hearted as all Our oceans. The men one 
used to know as destroyer-lieutenants (“born stealing”) are serious 
Commanders and Captains to-day, but their sons, Lieutenants in command 
and Lieutenant-Commanders, do follow them. The sea in peace is a hard 
life; war only sketches an extra line or two round the young mouths. The 
routine of ships always ready for action is so part of the blood now that no 
one notices anything except the absence of formality and of the “crimes” of 
peace. What Warrant Officers used to say at length is cut down to a grunt. 
What the sailor-man did not know and expected to have told him, does not 
exist. He has done it all too often at sea and ashore. 

I watched a little party working under a leading hand at a job which, 
eighteen months ago, would have required a Gunner in charge. It was comic 
to see his orders trying to overtake the execution of them. Ratings coming 
aboard carried themselves with a (to me) new swing — not swank, but 
consciousness of adequacy. The high, dark foc’sles which, thank goodness, 
are only washed twice a week, received them and their bags, and they 
turned-to on the instant as a man picks up his life at home. Like the 
submarine crew, they come to be a breed apart — double-jointed, extra- 
toed, with brazen bowels and no sort of nerves. 

It is the same in the engine-room, when the ships come in for their 
regular looking-over. Those who love them, which you would never guess 
from the language, know exactly what they need, and get it without fuss. 
Everything that steams has her individual peculiarity, and the great thing is, 
at overhaul, to keep to it and not develop a new one. If, for example, 
through some trick of her screws not synchronising, a destroyer always 
casts to port when she goes astern, do not let any zealous soul try to make 
her run true, or you will have to learn her helm all over again. And it is vital 
that you should know exactly what your ship is going to do three seconds 


before she does it. Similarly with men. If any one, from Lieutenant- 
Commander to stoker, changes his personal trick or habit — even the 
manner in which he clutches his chin or caresses his nose at a crisis — the 
matter must be carefully considered in this world where each is trustee for 
his neighbour’s life and, vastly more important, the corporate honour. 

“What are the destroyers doing just now?” I asked. 

“Oh — running about — much the same as usual.” 

The Navy hasn’t the least objection to telling one everything that it is 
doing. Unfortunately, it speaks its own language, which is 
incomprehensible to the civilian. But you will find it all in “The Channel 
Pilot” and “The Riddle of the Sands.” 

It is a foul coast, hairy with currents and rips, and mottled with shoals 
and rocks. Practically the same men hold on here in the same ships, with 
much the same crews, for months and months. A most senior officer told 
me that they were “good boys” — on reflection, “quite good boys” — but 
neither he nor the flags on his chart explained how they managed their 
lightless, unmarked navigations through black night, blinding rain, and the 
crazy, rebounding North Sea gales. They themselves ascribe it to Joss that 
they have not piled up their ships a hundred times. 

“T expect it must be because we’re always dodging about over the same 
ground. One gets to smell it. We’ve bumped pretty hard, of course, but we 
haven’t expended much up to date. You never know your luck on patrol, 
though.” 


The Nature of the Beast 


Personally, though they have been true friends to me, I loathe destroyers, 
and all the raw, racking, ricochetting life that goes with them — the smell 
of the wet “lammies” and damp wardroom cushions; the galley-chimney 
smoking out the bridge; the obstacle-strewn deck; and the pervading 
beastliness of oil, grit, and greasy iron. Even at moorings they shiver and 
sidle like half-backed horses. At sea they will neither rise up and fly clear 
like the hydroplanes, nor dive and be done with it like the submarines, but 
imitate the vices of both. A scientist of the lower deck describes them as: 
“Half switchback, half water-chute, and Hell continuous.” Their only merit, 
from a landsman’s point of view, is that they can crumple themselves up 
from stem to bridge and (I have seen it) still get home. But one does not 
breathe these compliments to their commanders. Other destroyers may be 
— they will point them out to you — poisonous bags of tricks, but their 


own command — never! Is she high-bowed? That is the only type which 
over-rides the seas instead of smothering. Is she low? Low bows glide 
through the water where those collier-nosed brutes smash it open. Is she 
mucked up with submarine-catchers? They rather improve her trim. No 
other ship has them. Have they been denied to her? Thank Heaven, we go to 
sea without a fish-curing plant on deck. Does she roll, even for her class? 
She is drier than Dreadnoughts. Is she permanently and infernally wet? 
Stiff; sir — stiff: the first requisite of a gun-platform. 


“Service as Requisite” 


Thus the Cesars and their fortunes put out to sea with their subs and their 
sad-eyed engineers, and their long-suffering signallers — I do not even 
know the technical name of the sin which causes a man to be bom a 
destroyer-signaller in this life — and the little yellow shells stuck all about 
where they can be easiest reached. The rest of their acts is written for the 
information of the proper authorities. It reads like a page of Todhunter. But 
the masters of merchant-ships could tell more of eyeless shapes, barely 
outlined on the foam of their own arrest, who shout orders through the thick 
gloom alongside. The strayed and anxious neutral knows them when their 
searchlights pin him across the deep, or their syrens answer the last yelp of 
his as steam goes out of his torpedoed boilers. They stand by to catch and 
soothe him in his pyjamas at the gangway, collect his scattered lifeboats, 
and see a warm drink into him before they turn to hunt the slayer. The 
drifters, punching and reeling up and down their ten-mile line of traps; the 
outer trawlers, drawing the very teeth of Death with water-sodden fingers, 
are grateful for their low, guarded signals; and when the Zeppelin’s 
revealing star-shell cracks darkness open above him, the answering crack of 
the invisible destroyers’ guns comforts the busy mine-layers. Big cruisers 
talk to them, too; and, what is more, they talk back to the cruisers. 
Sometimes they draw fire — pinkish spurts of light — a long way off, 
where Fritz is trying to coax them over a mine-field he has just laid; or they 
steal on Fritz in the midst of his job, and the horizon rings with barking, 
which the inevitable neutral who saw it all reports as “a heavy fleet action 
in the North Sea.” The sea after dark can be as alive as the woods of 
summer nights. Everything is exactly where you don’t expect it, and the 
shyest creatures are the farthest away from their holes. Things boom 
overhead like bitterns, or scutter alongside like hares, or arise dripping and 


hissing from below like otters. It is the destroyer’s business to find out what 
their business may be through all the long night, and to help or hinder 
accordingly. Dawn sees them pitch-poling insanely between head-seas, or 
hanging on to bridges that sweep like scythes from one forlorn horizon to 
the other. A homeward-bound submarine chooses this hour to rise, very 
ostentatiously, and signals by hand to a lieutenant in command. (They were 
the same term at Dartmouth, and same first ship.) 

“What’s he sayin’? Secure that gun, will you? ‘Can’t hear oneself speak,” 
The gun is a bit noisy on its mountings, but that isn’t the reason for the 
destroyer-lieutenant’s short temper. 

““Says he’s goin’ down, sir,” the signaller replies. What the submarine 
had spelt out, and everybody knows it, was: “Cannot approve of this 
extremely frightful weather. Am going to bye-bye.” 

“Well!” snaps the lieutenant to his signaller, “what are you grinning at?” 
The submarine has hung on to ask if the destroyer will “kiss her and 
whisper good-night.” A breaking sea smacks her tower in the middle of the 
insult. She closes like an oyster, but — just too late. Habet! There must be a 
quarter of a ton of water somewhere down below, on its way to her ticklish 
batteries. 

“What a wag!” says the signaller, dreamily. “Well, ‘e can’t say ‘e didn’t 
get ‘is little kiss.” 

The lieutenant in command smiles. The sea is a beast, but a just beast. 


Racial Untruths 


This is trivial enough, but what would you have? If Admirals will not 
strike the proper attitudes, nor Lieutenants emit the appropriate sentiments, 
one is forced back on the truth, which is that the men at the heart of the 
great matters in our Empire are, mostly, of an even simplicity. From the 
advertising point of view they are stupid, but the breed has always been 
stupid in this department. It may be due, as our enemies assert, to our racial 
snobbery, or, as others hold, to a certain God-given lack of imagination 
which saves us from being over-concerned at the effects of our appearances 
on others. Either way, it deceives the enemies’ people more than any 
calculated lie. When you come to think of it, though the English are the 
worst paper-work and viva voce liars in the world, they have been 
rigorously trained since their early youth to live and act lies for the comfort 
of the society in which they move, and so for their own comfort. The result 
in this war is interesting. 


It is no lie that at the present moment we hold all the seas in the hollow 
of our hands. For that reason we shuffle over them shame-faced and 
apologetic, making arrangements here and flagrant compromises there, in 
order to give substance to the lie that we have dropped fortuitously into this 
high seat and are looking round the world for some one to resign it to. Nor 
is it any lie that, had we used the Navy’s bare fist instead of its gloved hand 
from the beginning, we could in all likelihood have shortened the war. That 
being so, we elected to dab and peck at and half-strangle the enemy, to let 
him go and choke him again. It is no lie that we continue on our 
inexplicable path animated, we will try to believe till other proof is given, 
by a cloudy idea of alleviating or mitigating something for somebody — 
not ourselves. [Here, of course, is where our racial snobbery comes in, 
which makes the German gibber. I cannot understand why he has not 
accused us to our Allies of having secret commercial understandings with 
him.] For that reason, we shall finish the German eagle as the merciful lady 
killed the chicken. It took her the whole afternoon, and then, you will 
remember, the carcase had to be thrown away. 

Meantime, there is a large and unlovely water, inhabited by plain men in 
severe boats, who endure cold, exposure, wet, and monotony almost as 
heavy as their responsibilities. Charge them with heroism — but that needs 
heroism, indeed! Accuse them of patriotism, they become ribald. Examine 
into the records of the miraculous work they have done and are doing. They 
will assist you, but with perfect sincerity they will make as light of the 
valour and fore-thought shown as of the ends they have gained for 
mankind. The Service takes all work for granted. It knew long ago that 
certain things would have to be done, and it did its best to be ready for 
them. When it disappeared over the sky-line for man[oe]uvres it was 
practising — always practising; trying its men and stuff and throwing out 
what could not take the strain. That is why, when war came, only a few 
names had to be changed, and those chiefly for the sake of the body, not of 
the spirit. And the Seniors who hold the key to our plans and know what 
will be done if things happen, and what lines wear thin in the many chains, 
they are of one fibre and speech with the Juniors and the lower deck and all 
the rest who come out of the undemonstrative households ashore. “Here is 
the situation as it exists now,” say the Seniors. “This is what we do to meet 
it. Look and count and measure and judge for yourself, and then you will 
know.” 

It is a safe offer. The civilian only sees that the sea is a vast place, 
divided between wisdom and chance. He only knows that the uttermost 


oceans have been swept clear, and the trade-routes purged, one by one, even 
as our armies were being convoyed along them; that there was no island nor 
key left unsearched on any waters that might hide an enemy’s craft between 
the Arctic Circle and the Horn. He only knows that less than a day’s run to 
the eastward of where he stands, the enemy’s fleets have been held for a 
year and four months, in order that civilisation may go about its business on 
all our waters. 


TALES OF “THE TRADE” 


“THE TRADE” 


They bear, in place of classic names, Letters and numbers on their skin. 
They play their grisly blindfold games In little boxes made of tin. 
Sometimes they stalk the Zeppelin, Sometimes they learn where mines are 
laid Or where the Baltic ice is thin. That is the custom of “The Trade.” 

Few prize-courts sit upon their claims. They seldom tow their targets in. 
They follow certain secret aims Down under, far from strife or din. When 
they are ready to begin No flag is flown, no fuss is made More than the 
shearing of a pin. That is the custom of “The Trade.” 

The Scout’s quadruple funnel flames A mark from Sweden to the Swin, 
The Cruiser’s thundrous screw proclaims Her comings out and goings in: 
But only whiffs of paraffin Or creamy rings that fizz and fade Show where 
the one-eyed Death has been. That is the custom of “The Trade.” 

Their feats, their fortunes and their fames Are hidden from their nearest 
kin; No eager public backs or blames, No journal prints the yarns they spin 
(The Censor would not let it in!) When they return from run or raid. 
Unheard they work, unseen they win. That is the custom of “The Trade.” 


I 


SOME WORK IN THE BALTIC 


No one knows how the title of “The Trade” came to be applied to the 
Submarine Service. Some say that the cruisers invented it because they 
pretend that submarine officers look like unwashed chauffeurs. Others think 
it sprang forth by itself, which means that it was coined by the Lower Deck, 
where they always have the proper names for things. Whatever the truth, 
the Submarine Service is now “the trade”; and if you ask them why, they 


will answer: “What else could you call it? The Trade’s ‘the trade,’ of 
course.” 

It is a close corporation; yet it recruits its men and officers from every 
class that uses the sea and engines, as well as from many classes that never 
expected to deal with either. It takes them; they disappear for a while and 
return changed to their very souls, for the Trade lives in a world without 
precedents, of which no generation has had any previous experience — a 
world still being made and enlarged daily. It creates and settles its own 
problems as it goes along, and if it cannot help itself no one else can. So the 
Trade lives in the dark and thinks out inconceivable and impossible things 
which it afterwards puts into practice. 

It keeps books, too, as honest traders should. They are almost as bald as 
ledgers, and are written up, hour by hour, on a little sliding table that pulls 
out from beneath the commander’s bunk. In due time they go to my Lords 
of the Admiralty, who presently circulate a few carefully watered extracts 
for the confidential information of the junior officers of the Trade, that 
these may see what things are done and how. The juniors read but laugh. 
They have heard the stories, with all the flaming detail and much of the 
language, either from a chief actor while they perched deferentially on the 
edge of a mess-room fender, or from his subordinate, in which case they 
were not so deferential, or from some returned member of the crew present 
on the occasion, who, between half-shut teeth at the wheel, jerks out what 
really happened. There is very little going on in the Trade that the Trade 
does not know within a reasonable time. But the outside world must wait 
until my Lords of the Admiralty release the records. Some of them have 
been released now. 


Submarine and Ice-breaker 


Let us take, almost at random, an episode in the life of H.M. Submarine 
E9. It is true that she was commanded by Commander Max Horton, but the 
utter impersonality of the tale makes it as though the boat herself spoke. 
(Also, never having met or seen any of the gentlemen concerned in the 
matter, the writer can be impersonal too.) Some time ago, E9 was in the 
Baltic, in the deeps of winter, where she used to be taken to her hunting 
grounds by an ice-breaker. Obviously a submarine cannot use her sensitive 
nose to smash heavy ice with, so the broad-beamed pushing chaperone 
comes along to see her clear of the thick harbour and shore ice. In the open 
sea apparently she is left to her own devices. In company of the ice-breaker, 


then, E9 “proceeded” (neither in the Senior nor the Junior Service does any 
one officially “go” anywhere) to a “certain position.” 

Here — it is not stated in the book, but the Trade knows every aching, 
single detail of what is left out — she spent a certain time in testing 
arrangements and apparatus, which may or may not work properly when 
immersed in a mixture of block-ice and dirty ice-cream in a temperature 
well towards zero. This is a pleasant job, made the more delightful by the 
knowledge that if you slip off the superstructure the deadly Baltic chill will 
stop your heart long before even your heavy clothes can drown you. Hence 
(and this is not in the book either) the remark of the highly trained sailor- 
man in these latitudes who, on being told by his superior officer in the 
execution of his duty to go to Hell, did insubordinately and enviously reply: 
“D’you think I’d be here if I could?” Whereby he caused the entire 
personnel, beginning with the Commander, to say “Amen,” or words to that 
effect. E9 evidently made things work. 

Next day she reports: “As circumstances were favourable decided to 
attempt to bag a destroyer.” Her “certain position” must have been near a 
well-used destroyer-run, for shortly afterwards she sees three of them, but 
too far off to attack, and later, as the light is failing, a fourth destroyer 
towards which she manfoeluvres. “Depth-keeping,” she notes, “very 
difficult owing to heavy swell.” An observation balloon on a gusty day is 
almost as stable as a submarine “pumping” in a heavy swell, and since the 
Baltic is shallow, the submarine runs the chance of being let down with a 
whack on the bottom. None the less, E9 works her way to within 600 yards 
of the quarry; fires and waits just long enough to be sure that her torpedo is 
running straight, and that the destroyer is holding her course. Then she 
“dips to avoid detection.” The rest is deadly simple: “At the correct moment 
after firing, 45 to 50 seconds, heard the unmistakable noise of torpedo 
detonating.” Four minutes later she rose and “found destroyer had 
disappeared.” Then, for reasons probably connected with other destroyers, 
who, too, may have heard that unmistakable sound, she goes to bed below 
in the chill dark till it is time to turn homewards. When she rose she met 
storm from the north and logged it accordingly. “Spray froze as it struck, 
and bridge became a mass of ice. Experienced considerable difficulty in 
keeping the conning-tower hatch free from ice. Found it necessary to keep a 
man continuously employed on this work. Bridge screen immovable, ice six 
inches thick on it. Telegraphs frozen.” In this state she forges ahead till 
midnight, and any one who pleases can imagine the thoughts of the 
continuous employee scraping and hammering round the hatch, as well as 


the delight of his friends below when the ice-slush spattered down the 
conning-tower. At last she considered it “advisable to free the boat of ice, 
so went below.” 


“As Requisite” 


In the Senior Service the two words “as requisite” cover everything that 
need not be talked about. E9 next day “proceeded as requisite” through a 
series of snowstorms and recurring deposits of ice on the bridge till she got 
in touch with her friend the ice-breaker; and in her company ploughed and 
rooted her way back to the work we know. There is nothing to show that it 
was a near thing for E9, but somehow one has the idea that the ice-breaker 
did not arrive any too soon for E9’s comfort and progress. (But what 
happens in the Baltic when the ice-breaker does not arrive?) 

That was in winter. In summer quite the other way, E9 had to go to bed 
by day very often under the long-lasting northern light when the Baltic is as 
smooth as a carpet, and one cannot get within a mile and a half of anything 
with eyes in its head without being put down. There was one time when E9, 
evidently on information received, took up “a certain position” and reported 
the sea “glassy.” She had to suffer in silence, while three heavily laden 
German ships went by; for an attack would have given away her position. 
Her reward came next day, when she sighted (the words run like Marryat’s) 
“enemy squadron coming up fast from eastward, proceeding inshore of us.” 
They were two heavy battleships with an escort of destroyers, and E9 
turned to attack. She does not say how she crept up in that smooth sea 
within a quarter of a mile of the leading ship, “a three-funnel ship, of either 
the Deutschland or Braunschweig class,” but she managed it, and fired both 
bow torpedoes at her. 

“No. 1 torpedo was seen and heard to strike her just before foremost 
funnel: smoke and débris appeared to go as high as masthead.” That much 
E9 saw before one of the guardian destroyers ran at her. “So,” says she, 
“observing her I took my periscope off the battleship.” This was excusable, 
as the destroyer was coming up with intent to kill and E9 had to flood her 
tanks and get down quickly. Even so, the destroyer only just missed her, and 
she struck bottom in 43 feet. “But,” says E9, who, if she could not see, kept 
her ears open, “at the correct interval (the 45 or 50 seconds mentioned in 
the previous case) the second torpedo was heard to explode, though not 
actually seen.” E9 came up twenty minutes later to make sure. The 
destroyer was waiting for her a couple of hundred yards away, and again E9 


dipped for the life, but “just had time to see one large vessel approximately 
four or five miles away.” 

Putting courage aside, think for a moment of the mere drill of it all — 
that last dive for that attack on the chosen battleship; the eye at the 
periscope watching “No. 1 torpedo” get home; the rush of the vengeful 
destroyer; the instant orders for flooding everything; the swift descent 
which had to be arranged for with full knowledge of the shallow sea-floors 
waiting below, and a guess at the course that might be taken by the seeking 
bows above, for assuming a destroyer to draw 10 feet and a submarine on 
the bottom to stand 25 feet to the top of her conning-tower, there is not 
much clearance in 43 feet salt water, specially if the boat jumps when she 
touches bottom. And through all these and half a hundred other 
simultaneous considerations, imagine the trained minds below, counting, as 
only torpedo-men can count, the run of the merciless seconds that should 
tell when that second shot arrived. Then “at the correct interval” as laid 
down in the table of distances, the boom and the jar of No. 2 torpedo, the 
relief, the exhaled breath and untightened lips; the impatient waiting for a 
second peep, and when that had been taken and the eye at the periscope had 
reported one little nigger-boy in place of two on the waters, perhaps 
cigarettes, &c., while the destroyer sickled about at a venture overhead. 

Certainly they give men rewards for doing such things, but what reward 
can there be in any gift of Kings or peoples to match the enduring 
satisfaction of having done them, not alone, but with and through and by 
trusty and proven companions? 


Defeated by Darkness 


E1, also a Baltic boat, her Commander F.N. Laurence, had her 
experiences too. She went out one summer day and late — too late — in the 
evening sighted three transports. The first she hit. While she was arranging 
for the second, the third inconsiderately tried to ram her before her sights 
were on. So it was necessary to go down at once and waste whole minutes 
of the precious scanting light. When she rose, the stricken ship was sinking 
and shortly afterwards blew up. The other two were patrolling near by. It 
would have been a fair chance in daylight, but the darkness defeated her 
and she had to give up the attack. 

It was E1 who during thick weather came across a squadron of battle- 
cruisers and got in on a flanking ship — probably the Moltke. The 
destroyers were very much on the alert, and she had to dive at once to avoid 


one who only missed her by a few feet. Then the fog shut down and stopped 
further developments. Thus do time and chance come to every man. 

The Trade has many stories, too, of watching patrols when a boat must 
see chance after chance go by under her nose and write — merely write — 
what she has seen. Naturally they do not appear in any accessible records. 
Nor, which is a pity, do the authorities release the records of glorious 
failures, when everything goes wrong; when torpedoes break surface and 
squatter like ducks; or arrive full square with a clang and burst of white 
water and — fail to explode; when the devil is in charge of all the motors, 
and clutches develop play that would scare a shore-going mechanic bald; 
when batteries begin to give off death instead of power, and atop of all, ice 
or wreckage of the strewn seas racks and wrenches the hull till the whole 
leaking bag of tricks limps home on six missing cylinders and one ditto 
propeller, plus the indomitable will of the red-eyed husky scarecrows in 
charge. 

There might be worse things in this world for decent people to read than 
such records. 


II 


BUSINESS IN THE SEA OF MARMARA 


This war is like an iceberg. We, the public, only see an eighth of it above 
water. The rest is out of sight and, as with the berg, one guesses its extent 
by great blocks that break off and shoot up to the surface from some 
underlying out-running spur a quarter of a mile away. So with this war 
sudden tales come to light which reveal unsuspected activities in 
unexpected quarters. One takes it for granted such things are always going 
on somewhere, but the actual emergence of the record is always 
astonishing. 

Once upon a time, there were certain E type boats who worked the Sea of 
Marmara with thoroughness and humanity; for the two, in English hands, 
are compatible. The road to their hunting-grounds was strewn with peril, 
the waters they inhabited were full of eyes that gave them no rest, and what 
they lost or expended in wear and tear of the chase could not be made good 
till they had run the gauntlet to their base again. The full tale of their 
improvisations and “makee-does” will probably never come to light, though 
fragments can be picked up at intervals in the proper places as the men 
concerned come and go. The Admiralty gives only the bones, but those are 
not so dry, of the boat’s official story. 

When E14, Commander E. Courtney-Boyle, went to her work in the Sea 
of Marmara, she, like her sister, “proceeded” on her gas-engine up the 
Dardanelles; and a gas-engine by night between steep cliffs has been 
described by the Lower-deck as a “full brass band in a railway cutting.” So 
a fort picked her up with a searchlight and missed her with artillery. She 
dived under the minefield that guarded the Straits, and when she rose at 
dawn in the narrowest part of the channel, which is about one mile and a 
half across, all the forts fired at her. The water, too, was thick with 
steamboat patrols, out of which E14 selected a Turkish gunboat and gave 
her a torpedo. She had just time to see the great column of water shoot as 
high as the gunboat’s mast when she had to dip again as “the men in a small 
steamboat were leaning over trying to catch hold of the top of my 
periscope.” 


“Six Hours of Blind Death” 


This sentence, which might have come out of a French exercise book, is 
all Lieutenant-Commander Courtney-Boyle sees fit to tell, and that officer 
will never understand why one taxpayer at least demands his arrest after the 
war till he shall have given the full tale. Did he sight the shadowy underline 
of the small steamboat green through the deadlights? Or did she suddenly 
swim into his vision from behind, and obscure, without warning, his 
periscope with a single brown clutching hand? Was she alone, or one of a 
mob of splashing, shouting small craft? He may well have been too busy to 
note, for there were patrols all around him, a minefield of curious design 
and undefined area somewhere in front, and steam trawlers vigorously 
sweeping for him astern and ahead. And when E14 had burrowed and 
bumped and scraped through six hours of blind death, she found the Sea of 
Marmara crawling with craft, and was kept down almost continuously and 
grew hot and stuffy in consequence. Nor could she charge her batteries in 
peace, so at the end of another hectic, hunted day of starting them up and 
breaking off and diving — which is bad for the temper — she decided to 
quit those infested waters near the coast and charge up somewhere off the 
traffic routes. 

This accomplished, after a long, hot run, which did the motors no good, 
she went back to her beat, where she picked up three destroyers convoying 
a couple of troopships. But it was a glassy calm and the destroyers “came 
for me.” She got off a long-range torpedo at one transport, and ducked 
before she could judge results. She apologises for this on the grounds that 
one of her periscopes had been damaged — not, as one would expect, by 
the gentleman leaning out of the little steamboat, but by some casual shot 
— calibre not specified — the day before. “And so,” says E14, “I could not 
risk my remaining one being bent.” However, she heard a thud, and the 
depth-gauges — those great clock-hands on the white-faced circles — 
*flicked,” which is another sign of dreadful certainty down under. When 
she rose again she saw a destroyer convoying one burning transport to the 
nearest beach. That afternoon she met a sister-boat (now gone to Valhalla), 
who told her that she was almost out of torpedoes, and they arranged a 
rendezvous for next day, but “before we could communicate we had to dive, 
and I did not see her again.” There must be many such meetings in the 
Trade, under all skies — boat rising beside boat at the point agreed upon for 
interchange of news and materials; the talk shouted aloud with the speakers’ 
eyes always on the horizon and all hands standing by to dive, even in the 
middle of a sentence. 


Annoying Patrol Ships 


E14 kept to her job, on the edge of the procession of traffic. Patrol 
vessels annoyed her to such an extent that “as I had not seen any transports 
lately I decided to sink a patrol-ship as they were always firing on me.” So 
she torpedoed a thing that looked like a mine-layer, and must have been 
something of that kidney, for it sank in less than a minute. A tramp-steamer 
lumbering across the dead flat sea was thoughtfully headed back to 
Constantinople by firing rifles ahead of her. “Under fire the whole day,” 
E14 observes philosophically. The nature of her work made this inevitable. 
She was all among the patrols, which kept her down a good deal and made 
her draw on her batteries, and when she rose to charge, watchers ashore 
bumed oil-flares on the beach or made smokes among the hills according to 
the light. In either case there would be a general rush of patrolling craft of 
all kinds, from steam launches to gunboats. Nobody loves the Trade, though 
E14 did several things which made her popular. She let off a string of very 
surprised dhows (they were empty) in charge of a tug which promptly fled 
back to Constantinople; stopped a couple of steamers full of refugees, also 
bound for Constantinople, who were “very pleased at being allowed to 
proceed” instead of being lusitaniaed as they had expected. Another 
refugee-boat, fleeing from goodness knows what horror, she chased into 
Rodosto Harbour, where, though she could not see any troops, “they opened 
a heavy rifle fire on us, hitting the boat several times. So I went away and 
chased two more small tramps who returned towards Constantinople.” 

Transports, of course, were fair game, and in spite of the necessity she 
was under of not risking her remaining eye, E14 got a big one in a night of 
wind and made another hurriedly beach itself, which then opened fire on 
her, assisted by the local population. “Returned fire and proceeded,” says 
E14. The diversion of returning fire is one much appreciated by the lower- 
deck as furnishing a pleasant break in what otherwise might be a 
monotonous and odoriferous task. There is no drill laid down for this 
evolution, but etiquette and custom prescribe that on going up the hatch you 
shall not too energetically prod the next man ahead with the muzzle of your 
rifle. Likewise, when descending in quick time before the hatch closes, you 
are requested not to jump directly on the head of the next below. Otherwise 
you act “as requisite” on your own initiative. 

When she had used up all her torpedoes E14 prepared to go home by the 
way she had come — there was no other — and was chased towards 


Gallipoli by a mixed pack composed of a gunboat, a torpedo-boat, and a 
tug. “They shepherded me to Gallipoli, one each side of me and one astern, 
evidently expecting me to be caught by the nets there.” She walked very 
delicately for the next eight hours or so, all down the Straits, underrunning 
the strong tides, ducking down when the fire from the forts got too hot, 
verifying her position and the position of the minefield, but always taking 
notes of every ship in sight, till towards teatime she saw our Navy off the 
entrance and “rose to the surface abeam of a French battleship who gave us 
a rousing cheer.” She had been away, as nearly as possible, three weeks, and 
a kind destroyer escorted her to the base, where we will leave her for the 
moment while we consider the performance of E11 (Lieutenant- 
Commander M.E. Nasmith) in the same waters at about the same season. 

E11 “proceeded” in the usual way, to the usual accompaniments of 
hostile destroyers, up the Straits, and meets the usual difficulties about 
charging-up when she gets through. Her wireless naturally takes this 
opportunity to give trouble, and E11 is left, deaf and dumb, somewhere in 
the middle of the Sea of Marmara, diving to avoid hostile destroyers in the 
intervals of trying to come at the fault in her aerial. (Yet it is noteworthy 
that the language of the Trade, though technical, is no more emphatic or 
incandescent than that of top-side ships.) 

Then she goes towards Constantinople, finds a Turkish torpedo-gunboat 
off the port, sinks her, has her periscope smashed by a six-pounder, retires, 
fits a new top on the periscope, and at 10.30 A.M. — they must have 
needed it — pipes “All hands to bathe.” Much refreshed, she gets her 
wireless linked up at last, and is able to tell the authorities where she is and 
what she is after. 


Mr. Silas Q. Swing 


At this point — it was off Rodosto — enter a small steamer which does 
not halt when requested, and so is fired at with “several rounds” from a 
rifle. The crew, on being told to abandon her, tumble into their boats with 
such haste that they capsize two out of three. “Fortunately,” says E11, “they 
are able to pick up everybody.” You can imagine to yourself the confusion 
alongside, the raffle of odds and ends floating out of the boats, and the 
general parti-coloured hurrah’s-nest all over the bright broken water. What 
you cannot imagine is this: “An American gentleman then appeared on the 
upper deck who informed us that his name was Silas Q. Swing, of the 
Chicago Sun, and that he was pleased to make our acquaintance. He then 


informed us that the steamer was proceeding to Chanak and he wasn’t sure 
if there were any stores aboard.” If anything could astonish the Trade at this 
late date, one would almost fancy that the apparition of Silas Q. Swing 
(“very happy to meet you, gentlemen”) might have started a rivet or two on 
E11’s placid skin. But she never even quivered. She kept a lieutenant of the 
name of D’Oyley Hughes, an expert in demolition parties; and he went 
aboard the tramp and reported any quantity of stores — a six-inch gun, for 
instance, lashed across the top of the forehatch (Silas Q. Swing must have 
been an unobservant journalist), a six-inch gun-mounting in the forehold, 
pedestals for twelve-pounders thrown in as dunnage, the afterhold full of 
six-inch projectiles, and a scattering of other commodities. They put the 
demolition charge well in among the six-inch stuff, and she took it all to the 
bottom in a few minutes, after being touched off. 

“Simultaneously with the sinking of the vessel,” the E11 goes on, “smoke 
was observed to the eastward.” It was a steamer who had seen the explosion 
and was running for Rodosto. E11 chased her till she tied up to Rodosto 
pier, and then torpedoed her where she lay — a heavily laden store-ship 
piled high with packing-cases. The water was shallow here, and though E11 
bumped along the bottom, which does not make for steadiness of aim, she 
was forced to show a good deal of her only periscope, and had it dented, but 
not damaged by rifle-fire from the beach. As she moved out of Rodosto Bay 
she saw a paddle-boat loaded with barbed wire, which stopped on the hail, 
but “as we ranged alongside her, attempted to ram us, but failed owing to 
our superior speed.” Then she ran for the beach “very skilfully,” keeping 
her stern to E11 till she drove ashore beneath some cliffs. The demolition- 
squad were just getting to work when “a party of horsemen appeared on the 
cliffs above and opened a hot fire on the conning tower.” E11 got out, but 
owing to the shoal water it was some time before she could get under 
enough to fire a torpedo. The stern of a stranded paddle-boat is no great 
target and the thing exploded on the beach. Then she “recharged batteries 
and proceeded slowly on the surface towards Constantinople.” All this 
between the ordinary office hours of 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Her next day’s work opens, as no pallid writer of fiction dare begin, thus: 
“Having dived unobserved into Constantinople, observed, etc.” Her 
observations were rather hampered by cross-tides, mud, and currents, as 
well as the vagaries of one of her own torpedoes which turned upside down 
and ran about promiscuously. It hit something at last, and so did another 
shot that she fired, but the waters by Constantinople Arsenal are not healthy 
to linger in after one has scared up the whole sea-front, so “turned to go 


out.” Matters were a little better below, and E11 in her perilous passage 
might have been a lady of the harem tied up in a sack and thrown into the 
Bosporus. She grounded heavily; she bounced up 30 feet, was headed down 
again by a man[oe]uvre easier to shudder over than to describe, and when 
she came to rest on the bottom found herself being swivelled right round 
the compass. They watched the compass with much interest. “It was 
concluded, therefore, that the vessel (E11 is one of the few who speaks of 
herself as a ‘vessel’ as well as a ‘boat’) was resting on the shoal under the 
Leander Tower, and was being turned round by the current.” So they 
corrected her, started the motors, and “bumped gently down into 85 feet of 
water” with no more knowledge than the lady in the sack where the next 
bump would land them. 


The Preening Perch 


And the following day was spent “resting in the centre of the Sea of 
Marmara.” That was their favourite preening perch between operations, 
because it gave them a chance to tidy the boat and bathe, and they were a 
cleanly people both in their methods and their persons. When they boarded 
a craft and found nothing of consequence they “parted with many 
expressions of good will,” and E11 “had a good wash.” She gives her 
reasons at length; for going in and out of Constantinople and the Straits is 
all in the day’s work, but going dirty, you understand, is serious. She had 
“of late noticed the atmosphere in the boat becoming very oppressive, the 
reason doubtless being that there was a quantity of dirty linen aboard, and 
also the scarcity of fresh water necessitated a limit being placed on the 
frequency of personal washing.” Hence the centre of the Sea of Marmara; 
all hands playing overside and as much laundry work as time and the 
Service allowed. One of the reasons, by the way, why we shall be good 
friends with the Turk again is that he has many of our ideas about decency. 

In due time E11 went back to her base. She had discovered a way of 
using unspent torpedoes twice over, which surprised the enemy, and she had 
as nearly as possible been cut down by a ship which she thought was 
running away from her. Instead of which (she made the discovery at three 
thousand yards, both craft all out) the stranger steamed straight at her. “The 
enemy then witnessed a somewhat spectacular dive at full speed from the 
surface to 20 feet in as many seconds. He then really did turn tail and was 
seen no more.” Going through the Straits she observed an empty troopship 
at anchor, but reserved her torpedoes in the hope of picking up some 


battleships lower down. Not finding these in the Narrows, she nosed her 
way back and sank the trooper, “afterwards continuing journey down the 
Straits.” Off Kilid Bahr something happened; she got out of trim and had to 
be fully flooded before she could be brought to her required depth. It might 
have been whirlpools under water, or — other things. (They tell a story of a 
boat which once went mad in these very waters, and for no reason 
ascertainable from within plunged to depths that contractors do not allow 
for; rocketed up again like a swordfish, and would doubtless have so 
continued till she died, had not something she had fouled dropped off and 
let her recover her composure.) 

An hour later: “Heard a noise similar to grounding. Knowing this to be 
impossible in the water in which the boat then was, I came up to 20 feet to 
investigate, and observed a large mine preceding the periscope at a distance 
of about 20 feet, which was apparently hung up by its moorings to the port 
hydroplane.” Hydroplanes are the fins at bow and stern which regulate a 
submarine’s diving. A mine weighs anything from hundredweights to half- 
tons. Sometimes it explodes if you merely think about it; at others you can 
batter it like an empty sardine-tin and it submits meekly; but at no time is it 
meant to wear on a hydroplane. They dared not come up to unhitch it, 
“owing to the batteries ashore,” so they pushed the dim shape ahead of 
them till they got outside Kum Kale. They then went full astern, and 
emptied the after-tanks, which brought the bows down, and in this posture 
rose to the surface, when “the rush of water from the screws together with 
the sternway gathered allowed the mine to fall clear of the vessel.” 

Now a fool, said Dr. Johnson, would have tried to describe that. 


Ill 


RAVAGES AND REPAIRS 


Before we pick up the further adventures of H.M. Submarine E14 and her 
partner E11, here is what you might call a cutting-out affair in the Sea of 
Marmara which E12 (Lieutenant-Commander K.M. Bruce) put through 
quite on the old lines. 

E12’s main motors gave trouble from the first, and she seems to have 
been a cripple for most of that trip. She sighted two small steamers, one 
towing two, and the other three, sailing vessels; making seven keels in all. 
She stopped the first steamer, noticed she carried a lot of stores, and, 
moreover, that her crew — she had no boats — were all on deck in life- 
belts. Not seeing any gun, E12 ran up alongside and told the first lieutenant 
to board. The steamer then threw a bomb at E12, which struck, but luckily 
did not explode, and opened fire on the boarding-party with rifles and a 
concealed 1-in. gun. E12 answered with her six-pounder, and also with 
rifles. The two sailing ships in tow, very properly, tried to foul E12’s 
propellers and “also opened fire with rifles.” 

It was as Orientally mixed a fight as a man could wish: The first 
lieutenant and the boarding-party engaged on the steamer, E12 foul of the 
steamer, and being fouled by the sailing ships; the six-pounder methodically 
perforating the steamer from bow to stern; the steamer’s 1-in. gun and the 
rifles from the sailing ships raking everything and everybody else; E12’s 
coxswain on the conning-tower passing up ammunition; and E12’s one 
workable motor developing “slight defects” at, of course, the moment when 
power to man[oe]uvre was vital. 

The account is almost as difficult to disentangle as the actual mess must 
have been. At any rate, the six-pounder caused an explosion in the 
steamer’s ammunition, whereby the steamer sank in a quarter of an hour, 
giving time — and a hot time it must have been — for E12 to get clear of 
her and to sink the two sailing ships. She then chased the second steamer, 
who slipped her three tows and ran for the shore. E12 knocked her about a 
good deal with gun-fire as she fled, saw her drive on the beach well alight, 
and then, since the beach opened fire with a gun at 1500 yards, went away 
to retinker her motors and write up her log. She approved of her first 
lieutenant’s behaviour “under very trying circumstances” (this probably 
refers to the explosion of the ammunition by the six-pounder which, 


doubtless, jarred the boarding-party) and of the cox who acted as 
ammunition-hoist; and of the gun’s crew, who “all did very well” under rifle 
and small-gun fire “at a range of about ten yards.” But she never says what 
she really said about her motors. 


A Brawl at a Pier 


Now we will take E14 on various work, either alone or as flagship of a 
squadron composed of herself and Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith’s boat, 
E11. Hers was a busy midsummer, and she came to be intimate with all sort 
of craft — such as the two-funnelled gunboat off Sar Kioi, who “fired at us, 
and missed as usual”; hospital ships going back and forth unmolested to 
Constantinople; “the gunboat which fired at me on Sunday,” and other old 
friends, afloat and ashore. 

When the crew of the Turkish brigantine full of stores got into their boats 
by request, and then “all stood up and cursed us,” E14 did not lose her 
temper, even though it was too rough to lie alongside the abandoned ship. 
She told Acting Lieutenant R.W. Lawrence, of the Royal Naval Reserve, to 
swim off to her, which he did, and after a “cursory search” — Who can be 
expected to Sherlock Holmes for hours with nothing on? — set fire to her 
“with the aid of her own matches and paraffin oil.” 

Then E14 had a brawl with a steamer with a yellow funnel, blue top and 
black band, lying at a pier among dhows. The shore took a hand in the 
game with small guns and rifles, and, as E14 man[oe]uvred about the 
roadstead “as requisite” there was a sudden unaccountable explosion which 
Strained her very badly. “I think,” she muses, “I must have caught the 
moorings of a mine with my tail as I was turning, and exploded it. It is 
possible that it might have been a big shell bursting over us, but I think this 
unlikely, as we were 30 feet at the time.” She is always a philosophical 
boat, anxious to arrive at the reason of facts, and when the game is against 
her she admits it freely. 

There was nondescript craft of a few hundred tons, who “at a distance did 
not look very warlike,” but when chased suddenly played a couple of six- 
pounders and “got off two dozen rounds at us before we were under. Some 
of them were only about 20 yards off.” And when a wily steamer, after 
sidling along the shore, lay up in front of a town she became 
“indistinguishable from the houses,” and so was safe because we do not 
löwestrafe open towns. 


Sailing dhows full of grain had to be destroyed. At one rendezvous, while 
waiting for E11, E14 dealt with three such cases and then “towed the crews 
inshore and gave them biscuits, beef, and rum and water, as they were 
rather wet.” Passenger steamers were allowed to proceed, because they 
were “full of people of both sexes,” which is an unkultured way of doing 
business. 

Here is another instance of our insular type of mind. An empty dhow is 
passed which E14 was going to leave alone, but it occurs to her that the 
boat looks “rather deserted,” and she fancies she sees two heads in the 
water. So she goes back half a mile, picks up a couple of badly exhausted 
men, frightened out of their wits, gives them food and drink, and puts them 
aboard their property. Crews that jump overboard have to be picked up, 
even if, as happened in one case, there are twenty of them and one of them 
is a German bank manager taking a quantity of money to the Chanak Bank. 
Hospital ships are carefully looked over as they come and go, and are left to 
their own devices; but they are rather a nuisance because they force E14 
and others to dive for them when engaged in stalking warrantable game. 
There were a good many hospital ships, and as far as we can make out they 
all played fair. E11 boarded one and “reported everything satisfactory.” 


Strange Messmates 


A layman cannot tell from the reports which of the duties demanded the 
most work — whether the continuous clearing out of transports, dhows, and 
sailing ships, generally found close to the well-gunned and attentive beach, 
or the equally continuous attacks on armed vessels of every kind. Whatever 
else might be going on, there was always the problem how to arrange for 
the crews of sunk ships. If a dhow has no small boats, and you cannot find 
one handy, you have to take the crew aboard, where they are horribly in the 
way, and add to the oppressiveness of the atmosphere — like “the nine 
people, including two very old men,” whom E14 made honorary members 
of her mess for several hours till she could put them ashore after dark. 
Oddly enough she “could not get anything out of them.” Imagine nine 
bewildered Moslems suddenly decanted into the reeking clamorous bowels 
of a fabric obviously built by Shaitan himself, and surrounded by — but our 
people are people of the Book and not dog-eating Kaffirs, and I will wager 
a great deal that that little company went ashore in better heart and stomach 
than when they were passed down the conning-tower hatch. 

Then there were queer amphibious battles with troops who had to be 


shelled as they marched towards Gallipoli along the coast roads. E14 went 
out with E11 on this job, early one morning, each boat taking her chosen 
section of landscape. Thrice E14 rose to fire, thinking she saw the dust of 
feet, but “each time it turned out to be bullocks.” When the shelling was 
ended “I think the troops marching along that road must have been delayed 
and a good many killed.” The Turks got up a field-gun in the course of the 
afternoon — your true believer never hurries — which out-ranged both 
boats, and they left accordingly. 

The next day she changed billets with E11, who had the luck to pick up 
and put down a battleship close to Gallipoli. It turned out to be the 
Barbarossa. Meantime E14 got a 5000-ton supply ship, and later had to 
burm a sailing ship loaded with 200 bales of leaf and cut tobacco — Turkish 
tobacco! Small wonder that E11 “came alongside that afternoon and 
remained for an hour” — probably making cigarettes. 


Refitting under Difficulties 


Then E14 went back to her base. She had a hellish time among the 
Dardanelles nets; was, of course, fired at by the forts, just missed a torpedo 
from the beach, scraped a mine, and when she had time to take stock found 
electric mine-wires twisted round her propellers and all her hull scraped and 
scored with wire marks. But that, again, was only in the day’s work. The 
point she insisted upon was that she had been for seventy days in the Sea of 
Marmara with no securer base for refit than the centre of the same, and 
during all that while she had not had “any engine-room defect which has 
not been put right by the engine-room staff of the boat.” The commander 
and the third officer went sick for a while; the first lieutenant got gastro- 
enteritis and was in bed (if you could see that bed!) “for the remainder of 
our stay in the Sea of Marmara,” but “this boat has never been out of 
running order.” The credit is ascribed to “the excellence of my chief engine- 
room artificer, James Hollier Hague, O.N. 227715,” whose name is duly 
submitted to the authorities “for your consideration for advancement to the 
rank of warrant officer.” 

Seventy days of every conceivable sort of risk, within and without, in a 
boat which is all engine-room, except where she is sick-bay; twelve 
thousand miles covered since last overhaul and “never out of running 
order” — thanks to Mr. Hague. Such artists as he are the kind of engine- 
room artificers that commanders intrigue to get hold of — each for his own 


boat — and when the tales are told in the Trade, their names, like Abou Ben 
Adhem’s, lead all the rest. 

I do not know the exact line of demarcation between engine-room and 
gunnery repairs, but I imagine it is faint and fluid. E11, for example, while 
she was helping E14 to shell a beached steamer, smashed half her gun- 
mounting, “the gun-layer being thrown overboard, and the gun nearly 
following him.” However, the mischief was repaired in the next twenty-four 
hours, which, considering the very limited deck space of a submarine, 
means that all hands must have been moderately busy. One hopes that they 
had not to dive often during the job. 

But worse is to come. E2 (Commander D. Stocks) carried an externally 
mounted gun which, while she was diving up the Dardanelles on business, 
got hung up in the wires and stays of a net. She saw them through the 
conning-tower scuttles at a depth of 80 ft — one wire hawser round the 
gun, another round the conning-tower, and so on. There was a continuous 
crackling of small explosions overhead which she thought were charges 
aimed at her by the guard-boats who watch the nets. She considered her 
position for a while, backed, got up steam, barged ahead, and shore through 
the whole affair in one wild surge. Imagine the roof of a navigable cottage 
after it has snapped telegraph lines with its chimney, and you will get a 
small idea of what happens to the hull of a submarine when she uses her 
gun to break wire hawsers with. 


Trouble with a Gun 


E2 was a wet, strained, and uncomfortable boat for the rest of her cruise. 
She sank steamers, burned dhows; was worried by torpedo-boats and 
hunted by Hun planes; hit bottom freely and frequently; silenced forts that 
fired at her from lonely beaches; warned villages who might have joined in 
the game that they had better keep to farming; shelled railway lines and 
stations; would have shelled a pier, but found there was a hospital built at 
one end of it, “so could not bombard”; came upon dhows crowded with 
“female refugees” which she “allowed to proceed,” and was presented with 
fowls in return; but through it all her chief preoccupation was that racked 
and strained gun and mounting. When there was nothing else doing she 
reports sourly that she “worked on gun.” As a philosopher of the lower deck 
put it: “‘Tisn’t what you blanky do that matters, it’s what you blanky have 
to do.” In other words, worry, not work, kills. 


E2’s gun did its best to knock the heart out of them all. She had to shift 
the wretched thing twice; once because the bolts that held it down were 
smashed (the wire hawser must have pretty well pulled it off its seat), and 
again because the hull beneath it leaked on pressure. She went down to 
make sure of it. But she drilled and tapped and adjusted, till in a short time 
the gun worked again and killed steamers as it should. Meanwhile, the 
whole boat leaked. All the plates under the old gun-position forward leaked; 
she leaked aft through damaged hydroplane guards, and on her way home 
they had to keep the water down by hand pumps while she was diving 
through the nets. Where she did not leak outside she leaked internally, tank 
leaking into tank, so that the petrol got into the main fresh-water supply and 
the men had to be put on allowance. The last pint was served out when she 
was in the narrowest part of the Narrows, a place where one’s mouth may 
well go dry of a sudden. 

Here for the moment the records end. I have been at some pains not to 
pick and choose among them. So far from doctoring or heightening any of 
the incidents, I have rather understated them; but I hope I have made it clear 
that through all the haste and fury of these multiplied actions, when life and 
death and destruction turned on the twitch of a finger, not one life of any 
non-combatant was wittingly taken. They were carefully picked up or 
picked out, taken below, transferred to boats, and despatched or personally 
conducted in the intervals of business to the safe, unexploding beach. 
Sometimes they part from their chaperones “with many expressions of good 
will,” at others they seem greatly relieved and rather surprised at not being 
knocked on the head after the custom of their Allies. But the boats with a 
hundred things on their minds no more take credit for their humanity than 
their commanders explain the feats for which they won their respective 
decorations. 


DESTROYERS AT JUTLAND 


“Have you news of my boy Jack?” Not this tide. “When d’you think that 
he’ll come back?” Not with this wind blowing, and this tide. 

“Has any one else had word of him?” Not this tide. For what is sunk will 
hardly swim, Not with this wind blowing and this tide. 

“Oh, dear, what comfort can I find?” None this tide, Nor any tide, Except 
he didn’t shame his kind Not even with that wind blowing and that tide. 

Then hold your head up all the more, This tide, And every tide, Because 
he was the son you bore, And gave to that wind blowing and that tide! 


I 
STORIES OF THE BATTLE 


CRIPPLE AND PARALYTIC 


There was much destroyer-work in the Battle of Jutland. The actual battle 
field may not have been more than twenty thousand square miles, but the 
incidental patrols, from first to last, must have covered many times that 
area. Doubtless the next generation will comb out every detail of it. All we 
need remember is there were many squadrons of battleships and cruisers 
engaged over the face of the North Sea, and that they were accompanied in 
their dread comings and goings by multitudes of destroyers, who attacked 
the enemy both by day and by night from the afternoon of May 31 to the 
morning of June 1, 1916. We are too close to the gigantic canvas to take in 
the meaning of the picture; our children stepping backward through the 
years may get the true perspective and proportions. 

To recapitulate what every one knows. 

The German fleet came out of its North Sea ports, scouting ships ahead; 
then destroyers, cruisers, battle-cruisers, and, last, the main battle fleet in 
the rear. It moved north, parallel with the coast of stolen Schleswig- 
Holstein and Jutland. Our fleets were already out; the main battle fleet 
(Admiral Jellicoe) sweeping down from the north, and our battle-cruiser 


fleet (Admiral Beatty) feeling for the enemy. Our scouts came in contact 
with the enemy on the afternoon of May 31 about 100 miles off the Jutland 
coast, steering north-west. They satisfied themselves he was in strength, 
and reported accordingly to our battle-cruiser fleet, which engaged the 
enemy’s battle-cruisers at about half-past three o’clock. The enemy steered 
south-east to rejoin their own fleet, which was coming up from that quarter. 
We fought him on a parallel course as he ran for more than an hour. 

Then his battle-fleet came in sight, and Beatty’s fleet went about and 
steered north-west in order to retire on our battle-fleet, which was hurrying 
down from the north. We returned fighting very much over the same waters 
as we had used in our slant south. The enemy up till now had lain to the 
eastward of us, whereby he had the advantage in that thick weather of 
seeing our hulls clear against the afternoon light, while he himself worked 
in the mists. We then steered a little to the north-west bearing him off 
towards the east till at six o’clock Beatty had headed the enemy’s leading 
ships and our main battle-fleet came in sight from the north. The enemy 
broke back in a loop, first eastward, then south, then south-west as our fleet 
edged him off from the land, and our main battle-fleet, coming up behind 
them, followed in their wake. Thus for a while we had the enemy to 
westward of us, where he made a better mark; but the day was closing and 
the weather thickened, and the enemy wanted to get away. At a quarter past 
eight the enemy, still heading south-west, was covered by his destroyers in 
a great screen of grey smoke, and he got away. 


Night and Morning 


As darkness fell, our fleets lay between the enemy and his home ports. 
During the night our heavy ships, keeping well clear of possible mine- 
fields, swept down south to south and west of the Horns Reef, so that they 
might pick him up in the moming. When morning came our main fleet 
could find no trace of the enemy to the southward, but our destroyer- 
flotillas further north had been very busy with enemy ships, apparently 
running for the Horns Reef Channel. It looks, then, as if when we lost sight 
of the enemy in the smoke screen and the darkness he had changed course 
and broken for home astern our main fleets. And whether that was a sound 
man[oeluvre or otherwise, he and the still flows of the North Sea alone can 
tell. 

But how is a layman to give any coherent account of an affair where a 
whole country’s coast-line was background to battle covering geographical 


degrees? The records give an impression of illimitable grey waters, nicked 
on their uncertain horizons with the smudge and blur of ships sparkling 
with fury against ships hidden under the curve of the world. One sees these 
distances maddeningly obscured by walking mists and weak fogs, or wiped 
out by layers of funnel and gun smoke, and realises how, at the pace the 
ships were going, anything might be stumbled upon in the haze or charge 
out of it when it lifted. One comprehends, too, how the far-off glare of a 
great vessel afire might be reported as a local fire on a near-by enemy, or 
vice versa; how a silhouette caught, for an instant, in a shaft of pale light let 
down from the low sky might be fatally difficult to identify till too late. But 
add to all these inevitable confusions and misreckonings of time, shape, and 
distance, charges at every angle of squadrons through and across other 
squadrons; sudden shifts of the centres of the fights, and even swifter 
restorations; wheelings, sweepings, and regroupments such as accompany 
the passage across space of colliding universes. Then blanket the whole 
inferno with the darkness of night at full speed, and — see what you can 
make of it. 


Three Destroyers 


A little time after the action began to heat up between our battle-cruisers 
and the enemy’s, eight or ten of our destroyers opened the ball for their 
branch of the service by breaking up the attack of an enemy light cruiser 
and fifteen destroyers. Of these they accounted for at least two destroyers 
— some think more — and drove the others back on their battle-cruisers. 
This scattered that fight a good deal over the sea. Three of our destroyers 
held on for the enemy’s battle-fleet, who came down on them at ranges 
which eventually grew less than 3000 yards. Our people ought to have been 
lifted off the seas bodily, but they managed to fire a couple of torpedoes 
apiece while the range was diminishing. They had no illusions. Says one of 
the three, speaking of her second shot, which she loosed at fairly close 
range, “This torpedo was fired because it was considered very unlikely that 
the ship would escape disablement before another opportunity offered.” But 
still they lived — three destroyers against all a battle-cruiser fleet’s quick- 
firers, as well as the fire of a batch of enemy destroyers at 600 yards. And 
they were thankful for small mercies. “The position being favourable,” a 
third torpedo was fired from each while they yet floated. 

At 2500 yards, one destroyer was hit somewhere in the vitals and 
swerved badly across her next astern, who “was obliged to alter course to 


avoid a collision, thereby failing to fire a fourth torpedo.” Then that next 
astern “observed signal for destroyers’ recall,” and went back to report to 
her flotilla captain — alone. Of her two companions, one was “badly hit 
and remained stopped between the lines.” The other “remained stopped, but 
was afloat when last seen.” Ships that “remain stopped” are liable to be 
rammed or sunk by methodical gun-fire. That was, perhaps, fifty minutes’ 
work put in before there was any really vicious “edge” to the action, and it 
did not steady the nerves of the enemy battle-cruisers any more than 
another attack made by another detachment of ours. 

“What does one do when one passes a ship that ‘remains stopped’?” I 
asked of a youth who had had experience. 

“Nothing special. They cheer, and you cheer back. One doesn’t think 
about it till afterwards. You see, it may be your luck in another minute.” 


Luck 


There were many other torpedo attacks in all parts of the battle that misty 
afternoon, including a quaint episode of an enemy light cruiser who “looked 
as if she were trying” to torpedo one of our battle-cruisers while the latter 
was particularly engaged. A destroyer of ours, returning from a special job 
which required delicacy, was picking her way back at 30 knots through 
batches of enemy battle-cruisers and light cruisers with the idea of attaching 
herself to the nearest destroyer-flotilla and making herself useful. It 
occurred to her that as she “was in a most advantageous position for 
repelling enemy’s destroyers endeavouring to attack, she could not do better 
than to remain on the ‘engaged bow’ of our battle-cruiser.” So she remained 
and considered things. 

There was an enemy battle-cruiser squadron in the offing; with several 
enemy light cruisers ahead of that squadron, and the weather was thickish 
and deceptive. She sighted the enemy light cruiser, “class uncertain,” only a 
few thousand yards away, and “decided to attack her in order to frustrate 
her firing torpedoes at our Battle Fleet.” (This in case the authorities should 
think that light cruiser wished to buy rubber.) So she fell upon the light 
cruiser with every gun she had, at between two and four thousand yards, 
and secured a number of hits, just the same as at target practice. While thus 
occupied she sighted out of the mist a squadron of enemy battle-cruisers 
that had worried her earlier in the afternoon. Leaving the light cruiser, she 
closed to what she considered a reasonable distance of the newcomers, and 
let them have, as she thought, both her torpedoes. She possessed an active 


Acting Sub-Lieutenant, who, though officers of that rank think otherwise, is 
not very far removed from an ordinary midshipman of the type one sees in 
tow of relatives at the Army and Navy Stores. He sat astride one of the 
tubes to make quite sure things were in order, and fired when the sights 
came on. 

But, at that very moment, a big shell hit the destroyer on the side and 
there was a tremendous escape of steam. Believing — since she had seen 
one torpedo leave the tube before the smash came — believing that both her 
tubes had been fired, the destroyer turned away “at greatly reduced speed” 
(the shell reduced it), and passed, quite reasonably close, the light cruiser 
whom she had been hammering so faithfully till the larger game appeared. 
Meantime, the Sub-Lieutenant was exploring what damage had been done 
by the big shell. He discovered that only one of the two torpedoes had left 
the tubes, and “observing enemy light cruiser beam on and apparently 
temporarily stopped,” he fired the providential remainder at her, and it hit 
her below the conning-tower and well and truly exploded, as was witnessed 
by the Sub-Lieutenant himself, the Commander, a leading signalman, and 
several other ratings. Luck continued to hold! The Acting Sub-Lieutenant 
further reported that “we still had three torpedoes left and at the same time 
drew my attention to enemy’s line of battleships.” They rather looked as if 
they were coming down with intent to assault. So the Sub-Lieutenant fired 
the rest of the torpedoes, which at least started off correctly from the shell- 
shaken tubes, and must have crossed the enemy’s line. When torpedoes turn 
up among a squadron, they upset the steering and distract the attention of all 
concerned. Then the destroyer judged it time to take stock of her injuries. 
Among other minor defects she could neither steam, steer, nor signal. 


Towing under Difficulties 


Mark how virtue is rewarded! Another of our destroyers an hour or so 
previously had been knocked clean out of action, before she had done 
anything, by a big shell which gutted a boiler-room and started an oil fire. 
(That is the drawback to oil.) She crawled out between the battleships till 
she “reached an area of comparative calm” and repaired damage. She says: 
“The fire having been dealt with it was found a mat kept the stokehold dry. 
My only trouble now being lack of speed, I looked round for useful 
employment, and saw a destroyer in great difficulties, so closed her.” That 
destroyer was our paralytic friend of the intermittent torpedo-tubes, and a 
grateful ship she was when her crippled sister (but still good for a few 


knots) offered her a tow, “under very trying conditions with large enemy 
ships approaching.” So the two set off together, Cripple and Paralytic, with 
heavy shells falling round them, as sociable as a couple of lame hounds. 
Cripple worked up to 12 knots, and the weather grew vile, and the tow 
parted. Paralytic, by this time, had raised steam in a boiler or two, and made 
shift to get along slowly on her own, Cripple hirpling beside her, till 
Paralytic could not make any more headway in that rising sea, and Cripple 
had to tow her once more. Once more the tow parted. So they tied Paralytic 
up rudely and effectively with a cable round her after bollards and gun 
(presumably because of strained forward bulkheads) and hauled her stern- 
first, through heavy seas, at continually reduced speeds, doubtful of their 
position, unable to sound because of the seas, and much pestered by a wind 
which backed without warning, till, at last, they made land, and turned into 
the hospital appointed for brave wounded ships. Everybody speaks well of 
Cripple. Her name crops up in several reports, with such compliments as 
the men of the sea use when they see good work. She herself speaks well of 
her Lieutenant, who, as executive officer, “took charge of the fire and 
towing arrangements in a very creditable manner,” and also of Tom Battye 
and Thomas Kerr, engine-room artificer and stoker petty officer, who “were 
in the stokehold at the time of the shell striking, and performed cool and 
prompt decisive action, although both suffering from shock and slight 
injuries.” 


Useful Employment 


Have you ever noticed that men who do Homeric deeds often describe 
them in Homeric language? The sentence “I looked round for useful 
employment” is worthy of Ulysses when “there was an evil sound at the 
ships of men who perished and of the ships themselves broken at the same 
time.” 

Roughly, very roughly, speaking, our destroyers enjoyed three phases of 
“prompt decisive action” — the first, a period of daylight attacks (from 4 to 
6 P.M.) such as the one I have just described, while the battle was young 
and the light fairly good on the afternoon of May 31; the second, towards 
dark, when the light had lessened and the enemy were more uneasy, and, I 
think, in more scattered formation; the third, when darkness had fallen, and 
the destroyers had been strung out astern with orders to help the enemy 
home, which they did all night as opportunity offered. One cannot say 
whether the day or the night work was the more desperate. From private 


advices, the young gentlemen concerned seem to have functioned with 
efficiency either way. As one of them said: “After a bit, you see, we were 
all pretty much on our own, and you could really find out what your ship 
could do.” 

I will tell you later of a piece of night work not without merit. 


II 
THE NIGHT HUNT 


RAMMING AN ENEMY CRUISER 


As I said, we will confine ourselves to something quite sane and simple 
which does not involve more than half-a-dozen different reports. 

When the German fleet ran for home, on the night of May 31, it seems to 
have scattered — ”starred,” I believe, is the word for the evolution — ina 
general sauve qui peut, while the Devil, livelily represented by our 
destroyers, took the hindmost. Our flotillas were strung out far and wide on 
this job. One man compared it to hounds hunting half a hundred separate 
foxes. 

I take the adventures of several couples of destroyers who, on the night 
of May 31, were nosing along somewhere towards the Schleswig-Holstein 
coast, ready to chop any Hun-stuff coming back to earth by that particular 
road. The leader of one line was Gehenna, and the next two ships astern of 
her were Eblis and Shaitan, in the order given. There were others, of course, 
but with the exception of one Goblin they don’t come violently into this 
tale. There had been a good deal of promiscuous firing that evening, and 
actions were going on all round. Towards midnight our destroyers were 
overtaken by several three-and four-funnel German ships (cruisers they 
thought) hurrying home. At this stage of the game anybody might have 
been anybody — pursuer or pursued. The Germans took no chances, but 
switched on their searchlights and opened fire on Gehenna. Her acting sub- 
lieutenant reports: “A salvo hit us forward. I opened fire with the after-guns. 
A shell then struck us in a steam-pipe, and I could see nothing but steam. 
But both starboard torpedo-tubes were fired.” 

Eblis, Gehenna’s next astern, at once fired a torpedo at the second ship in 
the German line, a four-funnelled cruiser, and hit her between the second 
funnel and the mainmast, when “she appeared to catch fire fore and aft 
simultaneously, heeled right over to starboard, and undoubtedly sank.” 
Eblis loosed off a second torpedo and turned aside to reload, firing at the 
same time to distract the enemy’s attention from Gehenna, who was now 
ablaze fore and aft. Gehenna’s acting sub-lieutenant (the only executive 
officer who survived) says that by the time the steam from the broken pipe 
cleared he found Gehenna stopped, nearly everybody amidships killed or 


wounded, the cartridge-boxes round the guns exploding one after the other 
as the fires took hold, and the enemy not to be seen. Three minutes or less 
did all that damage. Eblis had nearly finished reloading when a shot struck 
the davit that was swinging her last torpedo into the tube and wounded all 
hands concerned. Thereupon she dropped torpedo work, fired at an enemy 
searchlight which winked and went out, and was closing in to help Gehenna 
when she found herself under the noses of a couple of enemy cruisers. “The 
nearer one,” he says, “altered course to ram me apparently.” The Senior 
Service writes in curiously lawyer-like fashion, but there is no denying that 
they act quite directly. “I therefore put my helm hard aport and the two 
ships met and rammed each other, port bow to port bow.” There could have 
been no time to think and, for Eblis’s commander on the bridge, none to 
gather information. But he had observant subordinates, and he writes — 
and I would humbly suggest that the words be made the ship’s motto for 
evermore — he writes, “Those aft noted” that the enemy cruiser had certain 
marks on her funnel and certain arrangements of derricks on each side 
which, quite apart from the evidence she left behind her, betrayed her class. 
Eblis and she met. Says Eblis: “I consider I must have considerably 
damaged this cruiser, as 20 feet of her side plating was left in my foc’sle.” 
Twenty feet of ragged rivet-slinging steel, razoring and reaping about in the 
dark on a foc’sle that had collapsed like a concertina! It was very fair 
plating too. There were side-scuttle holes in it — what we passengers 
would call portholes. But it might have been better, for Eblis reports 
sorrowfully, “by the thickness of the coats of paint (duly given in 32nds of 
the inch) she would not appear to have been a very new ship.” 


A Fugitive on Fire 


New or old, the enemy had done her best. She had completely 
demolished Eblis’s bridge and searchlight platform, brought down the mast 
and the fore-funnel, ruined the whaler and the dinghy, split the foc’sle open 
above water from the stem to the galley which is abaft the bridge, and 
below water had opened it up from the stem to the second bulkhead. She 
had further ripped off Eblis’s skin-plating for an amazing number of yards 
on one side of her, and had fired a couple of large-calibre shells into Eblis at 
point-blank range, narrowly missing her vitals. Even so, Eblis is as 
impartial as a prize-court. She reports that the second shot, a trifle of eight 
inches, “may have been fired at a different time or just after colliding.” But 
the night was yet young, and “just after getting clear of this cruiser an 


enemy battle-cruiser grazed past our stern at high speed” and again the 
judgmatic mind — ”I think she must have intended to ram us.” She was a 
large three-funnelled thing, her centre funnel shot away and “lights were 
flickering under her foc’sle as if she was on fire forward.” Fancy the vision 
of her, hurtling out of the dark, red-lighted from within, and fleeing on like 
a man with his throat cut! 

[As an interlude, all enemy cruisers that night were not keen on ramming. 
They wanted to get home. A man I know who was on another part of the 
drive saw a covey bolt through our destroyers; and had just settled himself 
for a shot at one of them when the night threw up a second bird coming 
down full speed on his other beam. He had bare time to jink between the 
two as they whizzed past. One switched on her searchlight and fired a 
whole salvo at him point blank. The heavy stuff went between his funnels. 
She must have sighted along her own beam of light, which was about a 
thousand yards. 

“How did you feel?” I asked. 

“T was rather sick. It was my best chance all that night, and I had to miss 
it or be cut in two.” 

“What happened to the cruisers?” 

“Oh, they went on, and I heard ‘em being attended to by some of our 
fellows. They didn’t know what they were doing, or they couldn’t have 
missed me sitting, the way they did.] 


The Confidential Books 


After all that Eblis picked herself up, and discovered that she was still 
alive, with a dog’s chance of getting to port. But she did not bank on it. 
That grand slam had wrecked the bridge, pinning the commander under the 
wreckage. By the time he had extricated himself he “considered it advisable 
to throw overboard the steel chest and dispatch-box of confidential and 
secret books.” These are never allowed to fall into strange hands, and their 
proper disposal is the last step but one in the ritual of the burial service of 
His Majesty’s ships at sea. Gehenna, afire and sinking, out somewhere in 
the dark, was going through it on her own account. This is her Acting Sub- 
Lieutenant’s report: “The confidential books were got up. The First 
Lieutenant gave the order: ‘Every man aft,’ and the confidential books were 
thrown overboard. The ship soon afterwards heeled over to starboard and 
the bows went under. The First Lieutenant gave the order: ‘Everybody for 
themselves.’ The ship sank in about a minute, the stern going straight up 


into the air.” 

But it was not written in the Book of Fate that stripped and battered Eblis 
should die that night as Gehenna died. After the burial of the books it was 
found that the several fires on her were manageable, that she “was not 
making water aft of the damage,” which meant two-thirds of her were, more 
or less, in commission, and, best of all, that three boilers were usable in 
spite of the cruiser’s shells. So she “shaped course and speed to make the 
least water and the most progress towards land.” On the way back the wind 
shifted eight points without warning — it was this shift, if you remember, 
that so embarrassed Cripple and Paralytic on their homeward crawl — and, 
what with one thing and another, Eblis was unable to make port till the 
scandalously late hour of noon on June 2, “the mutual ramming having 
occurred about 11.40 P.M. on May 31.” She says, this time without any 
legal reservation whatever, “I cannot speak too highly of the courage, 
discipline, and devotion of the officers and ship’s company.” 

Her recommendations are a Compendium of Godly Deeds for the Use of 
Mariners. They cover pretty much all that man may be expected to do. 
There was, as there always is, a first lieutenant who, while his commander 
was being extricated from the bridge wreckage, took charge of affairs and 
steered the ship first from the engine-room, or what remained of it, and later 
from aft, and otherwise man[oe]Juvred as requisite, among doubtful 
bulkheads. In his leisure he “improvised means of signalling,” and if there 
be not one joyous story behind that smooth sentence I am a Hun! 


The Art of Improvising 


They all improvised like the masters of craft they were. The chief engine- 
room artificer, after he had helped to put out fires, improvised stops to the 
gaps which were left by the carrying away of the forward funnel and mast. 
He got and kept up steam “to a much higher point than would have 
appeared at all possible,” and when the sea rose, as it always does if you are 
in trouble, he “improvised pumping and drainage arrangements, thus 
allowing the ship to steam at a good speed on the whole.” There could not 
have been more than 40 feet of hole. 

The surgeon — a probationer — performed an amputation single-handed 
in the wreckage by the bridge, and by his “wonderful skill, resource, and 
unceasing care and devotion undoubtedly saved the lives of the many 
seriously wounded men.” That no horror might be lacking, there was “a 
short circuit among the bridge wreckage for a considerable time.” The 


searchlight and wireless were tangled up together, and the electricity leaked 
into everything. 

There were also three wise men who saved the ship whose names must 
not be forgotten. They were Chief Engine-room Artificer Lee, Stoker Petty 
Officer Gardiner, and Stoker Elvins. When the funnel carried away it was 
touch and go whether the foremost boiler would not explode. These three 
“put on respirators and kept the fans going till all fumes, etc., were cleared 
away.” To each man, you will observe, his own particular Hell which he 
entered of his own particular initiative. 

Lastly, there were the two remaining Quartermasters — mutinous dogs, 
both of ‘em — one wounded in the right hand and the other in the left, who 
took the wheel between them all the way home, thus improvising one 
complete Navy-pattern Quartermaster, and “refused to be relieved during 
the whole thirty-six hours before the ship returned to port.” So Eblis passes 
out of the picture with “never a moan or complaint from a single wounded 
man, and in spite of the rough weather of June 1st they all remained 
cheery.” They had one Hun cruiser, torpedoed, to their credit, and strong 
evidence abroad that they had knocked the end out of another. 

But Gehenna went down, and those of her crew who remained hung on to 
the rafts that destroyers carry till they were picked up about the dawn by 
Shaitan, third in the line, who, at that hour, was in no shape to give much 
help. Here is Shaitan’s tale. She saw the unknown cruisers overtake the 
flotilla, saw their leader switch on searchlights and open fire as she drew 
abreast of Gehenna, and at once fired a torpedo at the third German ship. 
Shaitan could not see Eblis, her next ahead, for, as we know, Eblis after 
firing her torpedoes had hauled off to reload. When the enemy switched his 
searchlights off Shaitan hauled out too. It is not wholesome for destroyers 
to keep on the same course within a thousand yards of big enemy cruisers. 

She picked up a destroyer of another division, Goblin, who for the 
moment had not been caught by the enemy’s searchlights and had profited 
by this decent obscurity to fire a torpedo at the hindmost of the cruisers. 
Almost as Shaitan took station behind Goblin the latter was lighted up by a 
large ship and heavily fired at. The enemy fled, but she left Goblin out of 
control, with a grisly list of casualties, and her helm jammed. Goblin 
swerved, returned, and swerved again; Shaitan astern tried to clear her, and 
the two fell aboard each other, Goblin’s bows deep in Shaitan’s fore-bridge. 
While they hung thus, locked, an unknown destroyer rammed Shaitan aft, 
cutting off several feet of her stern and leaving her rudder jammed hard 
over. As complete a mess as the Personal Devil himself could have devised, 


and all due to the merest accident of a few panicky salvoes. Presently the 
two ships worked clear in a smother of steam and oil, and went their several 
ways. Quite a while after she had parted from Shaitan, Goblin discovered 
several of Shaitan’s people, some of them wounded, on her own foc’sle, 
where they had been pitched by the collision. Goblin, working her way 
homeward on such boilers as remained, carried on a one-gun fight at a few 
cables’ distance with some enemy destroyers, who, not knowing what state 
she was in, sheered off after a few rounds. Shaitan, holed forward and 
opened up aft, came across the survivors from Gehenna clinging to their 
raft, and took them aboard. Then some of our destroyers — they were thick 
on the sea that night — tried to tow her stern-first, for Goblin had cut her up 
badly forward. But, since Shaitan lacked any stern, and her rudder was 
jammed hard across where the stern should have been, the hawsers parted, 
and, after leave asked of lawful authority, across all that waste of waters, 
they sank Shaitan by gun-fire, having first taken all the proper steps about 
the confidential books. Yet Shaitan had had her little crumb of comfort ere 
the end. While she lay crippled she saw quite close to her a German cruiser 
that was trailing homeward in the dawn gradually heel over and sink. 

This completes my version of the various accounts of the four destroyers 
directly concerned for a few hours, on one minute section of one wing of 
our battle. Other ships witnessed other aspects of the agony and duly noted 
them as they went about their business. One of our battleships, for instance, 
made out by the glare of burning Gehenna that the supposed cruiser that 
Eblis torpedoed was a German battleship of a certain class. So Gehenna did 
not die in vain, and we may take it that the discovery did not unduly depress 
Eblis’s wounded in hospital. 


Asking for Trouble 


The rest of the flotilla that the four destroyers belonged to had their own 
adventures later. One of them, chasing or being chased, saw Goblin out of 
control just before Goblin and Shaitan locked, and narrowly escaped adding 
herself to that triple collision. Another loosed a couple of torpedoes at the 
enemy ships who were attacking Gehenna, which, perhaps, accounts for the 
anxiety of the enemy to break away from that hornets’ nest as soon as 
possible. Half a dozen or so of them ran into four German battleships, 
which they set about torpedoing at ranges varying from half a mile to a mile 
and a half. It was asking for trouble and they got it; but they got in return at 


least one big ship, and the same observant battleship of ours who identified 
Eblis’s bird reported three satisfactory explosions in half an hour, followed 
by a glare that lit up all the sky. One of the flotilla, closing on what she 
thought was the smoke of a sister in difficulties, found herself well in 
among the four battleships. “It was too late to get away,” she says, so she 
attacked, fired her torpedo, was caught up in the glare of a couple of 
searchlights, and pounded to pieces in five minutes, not even her rafts being 
left. She went down with her colours flying, having fought to the last 
available gun. 

Another destroyer who had borne a hand in Gehenna’s trouble had her try 
at the four battleships and got in a torpedo at 800 yards. She saw it explode 
and the ship take a heavy list. “Then I was chased,” which is not surprising. 
She picked up a friend who could only do 20 knots. They sighted several 
Hun destroyers who fled from them; then dropped on to four Hun 
destroyers all together, who made great parade of commencing action, but 
soon afterwards “thought better of it, and turned away.” So you see, in that 
flotilla alone there was every variety of fight, from the ordered attacks of 
squadrons under control, to single ship affairs, every turn of which 
depended on the second’s decision of the men concerned; endurance to the 
hopeless end; bluff and cunning; reckless advance and red-hot flight; clear 
vision and as much of blank bewilderment as the Senior Service permits its 
children to indulge in. That is not much. When a destroyer who has been 
dodging enemy torpedoes and gun-fire in the dark realises about midnight 
that she is “following a strange British flotilla, having lost sight of my 
own,” she “decides to remain with them,” and shares their fortunes and 
whatever language is going. 

If lost hounds could speak when they cast up next day, after an 
unchecked night among the wild life of the dark, they would talk much as 
our destroyers do. 


The doorkeepers of Zion, They do not always stand In helmet and whole 
armour, With halberds in their hand; But, being sure of Zion, And all her 
mysteries, They rest awhile in Zion, Sit down and smile in Zion; Ay, even 
jest in Zion, In Zion, at their ease. 

The gatekeepers of Baal, They dare not sit or lean, But fume and fret and 
posture And foam and curse between; For being bound to Baal, Whose 
sacrifice is vain, Their rest is scant with Baal, They glare and pant for Baal, 
They mouth and rant for Baal, For Baal in their pain. 

But we will go to Zion, By choice and not through dread, With these our 


present comrades And those our present dead; And, being free of Zion In 
both her fellowships, Sit down and sup in Zion — Stand up and drink in 
Zion Whatever cup in Zion Is offered to our lips! 


Ill 
THE MEANING OF “JOSS” 


A YOUNG OFFICER’S LETTER 


As one digs deeper into the records, one sees the various temperaments 
of men revealing themselves through all the formal wording. One 
commander may be an expert in torpedo-work, whose first care is how and 
where his shots went, and whether, under all circumstances of pace, light, 
and angle, the best had been achieved. Destroyers do not carry unlimited 
stocks of torpedoes. It rests with commanders whether they shall spend with 
a free hand at first or save for night-work ahead — risk a possible while he 
is yet afloat, or hang on coldly for a certainty. So in the old whaling days 
did the harponeer bring up or back off his boat till some shift of the great 
fish’s bulk gave him sure opening at the deep-seated life. 

And then comes the question of private judgment. “I thought so-and-so 
would happen. Therefore, I did thus and thus.” Things may or may not turn 
out as anticipated, but that is merely another of the million chances of the 
sea. Take a case in point. A flotilla of our destroyers sighted six (there had 
been eight the previous afternoon) German battleships of Kingly and 
Imperial caste very early in the morning of the 1st June, and duly attacked. 
At first our people ran parallel to the enemy, then, as far as one can make 
out, headed them and swept round sharp to the left, firing torpedoes from 
their port or left-hand tubes. Between them they hit a battleship, which went 
up in flame and débris. But one of the flotilla had not turned with the rest. 
She had anticipated that the attack would be made on another quarter, and, 
for certain technical reasons, she was not ready. When she was, she turned, 
and single-handed — the rest of the flotilla having finished and gone on — 
carried out two attacks on the five remaining battleships. She got one of 
them amidships, causing a terrific explosion and flame above the masthead, 


which signifies that the magazine has been touched off. She counted the 
battleships when the smoke had cleared, and there were but four of them. 
She herself was not hit, though shots fell close. She went her way, and, 
seeing nothing of her sisters, picked up another flotilla and stayed with it till 
the end. Do I make clear the maze of blind hazard and wary judgment in 
which our men of the sea must move? 


Saved by a Smoke Screen 


Some of the original flotilla were chased and headed about by cruisers 
after their attack on the six battleships, and a single shell from battleship or 
cruiser reduced one of them to such a condition that she was brought home 
by her sub-lieutenant and a midshipman. Her captain, first lieutenant, 
gunner, torpedo coxswain, and both signalmen were either killed or 
wounded; the bridge, with charts, instruments, and signalling gear went; all 
torpedoes were expended; a gun was out of action, and the usual cordite 
fires developed. Luckily, the engines were workable. She escaped under 
cover of a smoke-screen, which is an unbearably filthy outpouring of the 
densest smoke, made by increasing the proportion of oil to air in the 
furnace-feed. It rolls forth from the funnels looking solid enough to sit 
upon, spreads in a searchlight-proof pat of impenetrable beastliness, and in 
still weather hangs for hours. But it saved that ship. 

It is curious to note the subdued tone of a boy’s report when by some 
accident of slaughter he is raised to command. There are certain formalities 
which every ship must comply with on entering certain ports. No fully- 
striped commander would trouble to detail them any more than he would 
the aspect of his Club porter. The young ‘un puts it all down, as who should 
say: “I rang the bell, wiped my feet on the mat, and asked if they were at 
home.” He is most careful of the port proprieties, and since he will be sub. 
again to-morrow, and all his equals will tell him exactly how he ought to 
have handled her, he almost apologises for the steps he took — deeds which 
ashore might be called cool or daring. 

The Senior Service does not gush. There are certain formulae appropriate 
to every occasion. One of our destroyers, who was knocked out early in the 
day and lay helpless, was sighted by several of her companions. One of 
them reported her to the authorities, but, being busy at the time, said he did 
not think himself justified in hampering himself with a disabled ship in the 
middle of an action. It was not as if she was sinking either. She was only 
holed foreward and aft, with a bad hit in the engine-room, and her steering- 


gear knocked out. In this posture she cheered the passing ships, and set 
about repairing her hurts with good heart and a smiling countenance. She 
managed to get under some sort of way at midnight, and next day was taken 
in tow by a friend. She says officially, “his assistance was invaluable, as I 
had no oil left and met heavy weather.” 

What actually happened was much less formal. Fleet destroyers, as a 
rule, do not worry about navigation. They take their orders from the 
flagship, and range out and return, on signal, like sheep-dogs whose fixed 
point is their shepherd. Consequently, when they break loose on their own 
they may fetch up rather doubtful of their whereabouts — as this injured 
one did. After she had been so kindly taken in tow, she inquired of her 
friend (“Message captain to captain”) — ”Have you any notion where we 
are?” The friend replied, “I have not, but I will find out.” So the friend 
waited on the sun with the necessary implements, which luckily had not 
been smashed, and in due time made: “Our observed position at this hour is 
thus and thus.” The tow, irreverently, “Is it? Didn’t know you were a 
navigator.” The friend, with hauteur, “Yes; it’s rather a hobby of mine.” The 
tow, “Had no idea it was as bad as all that; but I’m afraid I’ll have to trust 
you this time. Go ahead, and be quick about it.” They reached a port, 
correctly enough, but to this hour the tow, having studied with the friend at 
a place called Dartmouth, insists that it was pure Joss. 


Concerning Joss 


And Joss, which is luck, fortune, destiny, the irony of Fate or Nemesis, is 
the greatest of all the Battle-gods that move on the waters. As I will show 
you later, knowledge of gunnery and a delicate instinct for what is in the 
enemy’s minds may enable a destroyer to thread her way, slowing, 
speeding, and twisting between the heavy salvoes of opposing fleets. As the 
dank-smelling waterspouts rise and break, she judges where the next grove 
of them will sprout. If her judgment is correct, she may enter it in her report 
as a little feather in her cap. But it is Joss when the stray 12-inch shell, 
hurled by a giant at some giant ten miles away, falls on her from Heaven 
and wipes out her and her profound calculations. This was seen to happen 
to a Hun destroyer in mid-attack. While she was being laboriously dealt 
with by a 4-inch gun something immense took her, and — she was not. 

Joss it is, too, when the cruiser’s 8-inch shot, that should have raked out 
your innards from the forward boiler to the ward-room stove, deflects 
miraculously, like a twig dragged through deep water, and, almost returning 


on its track, skips off unbursten and leaves you reprieved by the breadth of 
a nail from three deaths in one. Later, a single splinter, no more, may cut 
your oil-supply pipes as dreadfully and completely as a broken wind-screen 
in a collision cuts the surprised motorist’s throat. Then you must lie useless, 
fighting oil-fires while the precious fuel gutters away till you have to ask 
leave to escape while there are yet a few tons left. One ship who was once 
bled white by such a piece of Joss, suggested it would be better that oil- 
pipes should be led along certain lines which she sketched. As if that would 
make any difference to Joss when he wants to show what he can do! 

Our sea-people, who have worked with him for a thousand wettish years, 
have acquired something of Joss’s large toleration and humour. He causes 
ships in thick weather, or under strain, to mistake friends for enemies. At 
such times, if your heart is full of highly organised hate, you strafe 
frightfully and efficiently till one of you perishes, and the survivor reports 
wonders which are duly wirelessed all over the world. But if you worship 
Joss, you reflect, you put two and two together in a casual insular way, and 
arrive — sometimes both parties arrive — at instinctive conclusions which 
avoid trouble. 


An Affair in the North Sea 


Witness this tale. It does not concern the Jutland fight, but another little 
affair which took place a while ago in the North Sea. It was understood that 
a certain type of cruiser of ours would not be taking part in a certain show. 
Therefore, if anyone saw cruisers very like them he might blaze at them 
with a clear conscience, for they would be Hun-boats. And one of our 
destroyers — thick weather as usual — spied the silhouettes of cruisers 
exactly like our own stealing across the haze. Said the Commander to his 
Sub., with an inflection neither period, exclamation, nor interrogation-mark 
can render — ”That — is — them.” 

Said the Sub. in precisely the same tone — ”That is them, sir.” “As my 
Sub.,” said the Commander, “your observation is strictly in accord with the 
traditions of the Service. Now, as man to man, what are they?” “We-el,” 
said the Sub., “since you put it that way, Pm d — — d if Id fire.” And 
they didn’t, and they were quite right. The destroyer had been off on 
another job, and Joss had jammed the latest wireless orders to her at the last 
moment. But Joss had also put it into the hearts of the boys to save 
themselves and others. 

I hold no brief for the Hun, but honestly I think he has not lied as much 


about the Jutland fight as people believe, and that when he protests he sank 
a ship, he did very completely sink a ship. I am the more confirmed in this 
belief by a still small voice among the Jutland reports, musing aloud over 
an account of an unaccountable outlying brawl witnessed by one of our 
destroyers. The voice suggests that what the destroyer saw was one German 
ship being sunk by another. Amen! 

Our destroyers saw a good deal that night on the face of the waters. Some 
of them who were working in “areas of comparative calm” submit charts of 
their tangled courses, all studded with notes along the zigzag — something 
like this: — 

8 P.M. — Heard explosion to the N.W. (A neat arrow-head points that 
way.) Half an inch farther along, a short change of course, and the word Hit 
explains the meaning of — Sighted enemy cruiser engaged with 
destroyers.” Another twist follows. “9.30 P.M. — Passed wreckage. 
Engaged enemy destroyers port beam opposite courses.” A long straight 
line without incident, then a tangle, and — Picked up survivors So-and-So. 
A stretch over to some ship that they were transferred to, a fresh departure, 
and another brush with “Single destroyer on parallel course. Hit. 0.7 A.M. 
— Passed bows enemy cruiser sticking up. 0.18. — Joined flotilla for attack 
on battleship squadron.” So it runs on — one little ship in a few short hours 
passing through more wonders of peril and accident than all the old fleets 
ever dreamed. 


A “Child’s” Letter 


In years to come naval experts will collate all those diagrams, and 
furiously argue over them. A lot of the destroyer work was inevitably as 
mixed as bombing down a trench, as the scuffle of a polo match, or as the 
hot heaving heart of a football scrum. It is difficult to realise when one 
considers the size of the sea, that it is that very size and absence of 
boundary which helps the confusion. To give an idea, here is a letter (it has 
been quoted before, I believe, but it is good enough to repeat many times), 
from a nineteen-year-old child to his friend aged seventeen (and minus one 
leg), in a hospital: 

“Pm so awfully sorry you weren’t in it. It was rather terrible, but a 
wonderful experience, and I wouldn’t have missed it for anything, but, by 
Jove, it isn’t a thing one wants to make a habit of. 

“I must say it is very different from what I expected. I expected to be 
excited, but was not a bit. It’s hard to express what we did feel like, but you 


know the sort of feeling one has when one goes in to bat at cricket, and 
rather a lot depends upon your doing well, and you are waiting for the first 
ball. Well, it’s very much the same as that. Do you know what I mean? A 
sort of tense feeling, not quite knowing what to expect. One does not feel 
the slightest bit frightened, and the idea that there’s a chance of you and 
your ship being scuppered does not enter one’s head. There are too many 
other things to think about.” 

Follows the usual “No ship like our ship” talkee, and a note of where she 
was at the time. 

“Then they ordered us to attack, so we bustled off full bore. Being 
navigator, also having control of all the guns, I was on the bridge all the 
time, and remained for twelve hours without leaving it at all. When we got 
fairly close I sighted a good-looking Hun destroyer, which I thought Pd like 
to strafe. You know, it’s awful fun to know that you can blaze off at a real 
ship, and do as much damage as you like. Well, I'd just got their range on 
the guns, and we’d just fired one round, when some more of our destroyers 
coming from the opposite direction got between us and the enemy and 
completely blanketed us, so we had to stop, which was rather rot. Shortly 
afterwards they recalled us, so we bustled back again. How any destroyer 
got out of it is perfectly wonderful. 

“Literally there were hundreds of progs (shells falling) all round us, from 
a 15-inch to a 4-inch, and you know what a big splash a 15-inch bursting in 
the water does make. We got washed through by the spray. Just as we were 
getting back, a whole salvo of big shells fell just in front of us and short of 
our big ships. The skipper and I did rapid calculations as to how long it 
would take them to reload, fire again, time of flight, etc., as we had to go 
right through the spot. We came to the conclusion that, as they were short a 
bit, they would probably go up a bit, and (they?) didn’t, but luckily they 
altered deflection, and the next fell right astern of us. Anyhow, we managed 
to come out of that row without the ship or a man on board being touched. 


What the Big Ships Stand 


“Tt’s extraordinary the amount of knocking about the big ships can stand. 
One saw them hit, and they seemed to be one mass of flame and smoke, and 
you think they’re gone, but when the smoke clears away they are apparently 
none the worse and still firing away. But to see a ship blow up is a terrible 
and wonderful sight; an enormous volume of flame and smoke almost 200 
feet high and great pieces of metal, etc., blown sky-high, and then when the 


smoke clears not a sign of the ship. We saw one other extraordinary sight. 
Of course, you know the North Sea is very shallow. We came across a Hun 
cruiser absolutely on end, his stern on the bottom and his bow sticking up 
about 30 feet in the water; and a little farther on a destroyer in precisely the 
same position. 

“T couldn’t be certain, but I rather think I saw your old ship crashing 
along and blazing away, but I expect you have heard from some of your 
pals. But the night was far and away the worse time of all. It was pitch dark, 
and, of course, absolutely no lights, and the firing seems so much more at 
night, as you could see the flashes lighting up the sky, and it seemed to 
make much more noise, and you could see ships on fire and blowing up. Of 
course we showed absolutely no lights. One expected to be surprised any 
moment, and eventually we were. We suddenly found ourselves within 
1000 yards of two or three big Hun cruisers. They switched on their 
searchlights and started firing like nothing on earth. Then they put their 
searchlights on us, but for some extraordinary reason did not fire on us. As, 
of course, we were going full speed we lost them in a moment, but I must 
say, that I, and I think everybody else, thought that that was the end, but one 
does not feel afraid or panicky. I think I felt rather cooler then than at any 
other time. I asked lots of people afterwards what they felt like, and they all 
said the same thing. It all happens in a few seconds; one hasn’t time to 
think; but never in all my life have I been so thankful to see daylight again 
— and I don’t think I ever want to see another night like that — it’s such an 
awful strain. One does not notice it at the time, but it’s the reaction 
afterwards. 

“T never noticed I was tired till I got back to harbour, and then we all 
turned in and absolutely slept like logs. We were seventy-two hours with 
little or no sleep. The skipper was perfectly wonderful. He never left the 
bridge for a minute for twenty-four hours, and was on the bridge or in the 
chart-house the whole time we were out (the chart-house is an airy dog- 
kennel that opens off the bridge) and I’ve never seen anybody so cool and 
unruffled. He stood there smoking his pipe as if nothing out of the ordinary 
were happening. 

“One quite forgot all about time. I was relieved at 4 A.M., and on looking 
at my watch found I had been up there nearly twelve hours, and then 
discovered I was rather hungry. The skipper and I had some cheese and 
biscuits, ham sandwiches, and water on the bridge, and then I went down 
and brewed some cocoa and ship’s biscuit.” 


Not in the thick of the fight, Not in the press of the odds, Do the heroes 
come to their height Or we know the demi-gods. 

That stands over till peace. We can only perceive Men returned from the 
seas, Very grateful for leave. 

They grant us sudden days Snatched from their business of war. We are 
too close to appraise What manner of men they are. 

And whether their names go down With age-kept victories, Or whether 
they battle and drown Unreckoned is hid from our eyes. 

They are too near to be great, But our children shall understand When 
and how our fate Was changed, and by whose hand. 

Our children shall measure their worth. We are content to be blind, For 
we know that we walk on a new-born earth With the saviours of mankind. 


IV 
THE MINDS OF MEN 


HOW IT IS DONE 


What mystery is there like the mystery of the other man’s job — or what 
world so cut off as that which he enters when he goes to it? The eminent 
surgeon is altogether such an one as ourselves, even till his hand falls on the 
knob of the theatre door. After that, in the silence, among the ether fumes, 
no man except his acolytes, and they won’t tell, has ever seen his face. So 
with the unconsidered curate. Yet, before the war, he had more experience 
of the business and detail of death than any of the people who contemned 
him. His face also, as he stands his bedside-watches — that countenance 
with which he shall justify himself to his Maker — none have ever looked 
upon. Even the ditcher is a priest of mysteries at the high moment when he 
lays out in his mind his levels and the fall of the water that he alone can 
draw off clearly. But catch any of these men five minutes after they have 
left their altars, and you will find the doors are shut. 

Chance sent me almost immediately after the Jutland fight a Lieutenant 
of one of the destroyers engaged. Among other matters, I asked him if there 
was any particular noise. 


“Well, I haven’t been in the trenches, of course,” he replied, “but I don’t 
think there could have been much more noise than there was.” 

This bears out a report of a destroyer who could not be certain whether 
an enemy battleship had blown up or not, saying that, in that particular 
comer, it would have been impossible to identify anything less than the 
explosion of a whole magazine. 

“Tt wasn’t exactly noise,” he reflected. “Noise is what you take in from 
outside. This was inside you. It seemed to lift you right out of everything.” 

“And how did the light affect one?” I asked, trying to work out a theory 
that noise and light produced beyond known endurance form an unknown 
anaesthetic and stimulant, comparable to, but infinitely more potent than, 
the soothing effect of the smoke-pall of ancient battles. 

“The lights were rather curious,” was the answer. “I don’t know that one 
noticed searchlights particularly, unless they meant business; but when a lot 
of big guns loosed off together, the whole sea was lit up and you could see 
our destroyers running about like cockroaches on a tin soup-plate.” 

“Then is black the best colour for our destroyers? Some commanders 
seem to think we ought to use grey.” 

“Blessed if I know,” said young Dante. “Everything shows black in that 
light. Then it all goes out again with a bang. Trying for the eyes if you are 
spotting.” 


Ship Dogs 


“And how did the dogs take it?” I pursued. There are several destroyers 
more or less owned by pet dogs, who start life as the chance-found property 
of a stoker, and end in supreme command of the bridge. 

“Most of ‘em didn’t like it a bit. They went below one time, and wanted 
to be loved. They knew it wasn’t ordinary practice.” 

“What did Arabella do?” I had heard a good deal of Arabella. 

“Oh, Arabella’s quite different. Her job has always been to look after her 
master’s pyjamas — folded up at the head of the bunk, you know. She 
found out pretty soon the bridge was no place for a lady, so she hopped 
downstairs and got in. You know how she makes three little jumps to it — 
first, on to the chair; then on the flap-table, and then up on the pillow. When 
the show was over, there she was as usual.” 

“Was she glad to see her master?” 

“Ra-ather. Arabella was the bold, gay lady-dog then!” 


Now Arabella is between nine and eleven and a half inches long. 

“Does the Hun run to pets at all?” 

“T shouldn’t say so. He’s an unsympathetic felon — the Hun. But he 
might cherish a dachshund or so. We never picked up any ships’ pets off 
him, and I’m sure we should if there had been.” 

That I believed as implicitly as the tale of a destroyer attack some months 
ago, the object of which was to flush Zeppelins. It succeeded, for the flotilla 
was attacked by several. Right in the middle of the flurry, a destroyer asked 
permission to stop and lower dinghy to pick up ship’s dog which had fallen 
overboard. Permission was granted, and the dog was duly rescued. “Lord 
knows what the Hun made of it,” said my informant. “He was rumbling 
round, dropping bombs; and the dinghy was digging out for all she was 
worth, and the Dog-Fiend was swimming for Dunkirk. It must have looked 
rather mad from above. But they saved the Dog-Fiend, and then everybody 
swore he was a German spy in disguise.” 


The Fight 


“And — about this Jutland fight?” I hinted, not for the first time. 

“Oh, that was just a fight. There was more of it than any other fight, I 
suppose, but I expect all modern naval actions must be pretty much the 
same.” 

“But what does one do — how does one feel?” I insisted, though I knew 
it was hopeless. 

“One does one’s job. Things are happening all the time. A man may be 
right under your nose one minute — serving a gun or something — and the 
next minute he isn’t there.” 

“And one notices that at the time?” 

“Yes. But there’s no time to keep on noticing it. You’ve got to carry on 
somehow or other, or your show stops. I tell you what one does notice, 
though. If one goes below for anything, or has to pass through a flat 
somewhere, and one sees the old wardroom clock ticking, or a photograph 
pinned up, or anything of that sort, one notices that. Oh yes, and there was 
another thing — the way a ship seemed to blow up if you were far off her. 
You’d see a glare, then a blaze, and then the smoke — miles high, lifting 
quite slowly. Then you’d get the row and the jar of it — just like bumping 
over submarines. Then, a long while after p’raps, you run through a regular 
rain of bits of burnt paper coming down on the decks — like showers of 
volcanic ash, you know.” The door of the operating-room seemed just about 


to open, but it shut again. 

“And the Huns’ gunnery?” 

“That was various. Sometimes they began quite well, and went to pieces 
after they’d been strafed a little; but sometimes they picked up again. There 
was one Hun-boat that got no end of a hammering, and it seemed to do her 
gunnery good. She improved tremendously till we sank her. I expect we’d 
knocked out some scientific Hun in the controls, and he’d been succeeded 
by a man who knew how.” 

It used to be “Fritz” last year when they spoke of the enemy. Now it is 
Hun or, as I have heard, “Yahun,” being a superlative of Yahoo. In the 
Napoleonic wars we called the Frenchmen too many names for any one of 
them to endure; but this is the age of standardisation. 

“And what about our Lower Deck?” I continued. 

“They? Oh, they carried on as usual. It takes a lot to impress the Lower 
Deck when they’re busy.” And he mentioned several little things that 
confirmed this. They had a great deal to do, and they did it serenely because 
they had been trained to carry on under all conditions without panicking. 
What they did in the way of running repairs was even more wonderful, if 
that be possible, than their normal routine. 

The Lower Deck nowadays is full of strange fish with unlooked-for 
accomplishments, as in the recorded case of two simple seamen of a 
destroyer who, when need was sorest, came to the front as trained experts in 
first-aid. 

“And now — what about the actual Hun losses at Jutland?” I ventured. 

“You’ve seen the list, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but it occurred to me — that they might have been a shade under- 
estimated, and I thought perhaps — ” 

A perfectly plain asbestos fire-curtain descended in front of the already 
locked door. It was none of his business to dispute the drive. If there were 
any discrepancies between estimate and results, one might be sure that the 
enemy knew about them, which was the chief thing that mattered. 

It was, said he, Joss that the light was so bad at the hour of the last round- 
up when our main fleet had come down from the north and shovelled the 
Hun round on his tracks. Per contra, had it been any other kind of weather, 
the odds were the Hun would not have ventured so far. As it was, the Hun’s 
fleet had come out and gone back again, none the better for air and exercise. 
We must be thankful for what we had managed to pick up. But talking of 
picking up, there was an instance of almost unparalleled Joss which had 
stuck in his memory. A soldier-man, related to one of the officers in one of 


our ships that was put down, had got five days’ leave from the trenches 
which he spent with his relative aboard, and thus dropped in for the whole 
performance. He had been employed in helping to spot, and had lived up a 
mast till the ship sank, when he stepped off into the water and swam about 
till he was fished out and put ashore. By that time, the tale goes, his engine- 
room-dried khaki had shrunk half-way up his legs and arms, in which 
costume he reported himself to the War Office, and pleaded for one little 
day’s extension of leave to make himself decent. “Not a bit of it,” said the 
War Office. “If you choose to spend your leave playing with sailor-men and 
getting wet all over, that’s your concern. You will return to duty by to- 
night’s boat.” (This may be a libel on the W.O., but it sounds very like 
them.) “And he had to,” said the boy, “but I expect he spent the next week 
at Headquarters telling fat generals all about the fight.” 

“And, of course, the Admiralty gave you all lots of leave?” 

“Us? Yes, heaps. We had nothing to do except clean down and oil up, and 
be ready to go to sea again in a few hours.” 

That little fact was brought out at the end of almost every destroyer’s 
report. “Having returned to base at such and such a time, I took in oil, etc., 
and reported ready for sea at — -— o’clock.” When you think of the 
amount of work a ship needs even after peace man[oe]uvres, you can 
realise what has to be done on the heels of an action. And, as there is 
nothing like housework for the troubled soul of a woman, so a general 
clean-up is good for sailors. I had this from a petty officer who had also 
passed through deep waters. “If you’ve seen your best friend go from 
alongside you, and your own officer, and your own boat’s crew with him, 
and things of that kind, a man’s best comfort is small variegated jobs which 
he is damned for continuous.” 


The Silent Navy 


Presently my friend of the destroyer went back to his stark, desolate life, 
where feelings do not count, and the fact of his being cold, wet, sea-sick, 
sleepless, or dog-tired had no bearing whatever on his business, which was 
to turn out at any hour in any weather and do or endure, decently, according 
to ritual, what that hour and that weather demanded. It is hard to reach the 
kernel of Navy minds. The unbribable seas and mechanisms they work on 
and through have given them the simplicity of elements and machines. The 
habit of dealing with swift accident, a life of closest and strictest association 
with their own caste as well as contact with all kinds of men all earth over, 


have added an immense cunning to those qualities; and that they are from 
early youth cut out of all feelings that may come between them and their 
ends, makes them more incomprehensible than Jesuits, even to their own 
people. What, then, must they be to the enemy? 

Here is a Service which prowls forth and achieves, at the lowest, 
something of a victory. How far-reaching a one only the war’s end will 
reveal. It returns in gloomy silence, broken by the occasional hoot of the 
long-shore loafer, after issuing a bulletin which though it may enlighten the 
professional mind does not exhilarate the layman. Meantime the enemy 
triumphs, wirelessly, far and wide. A few frigid and perfunctory-seeming 
contradictions are put forward against his resounding claims; a Naval expert 
or two is heard talking “off”; the rest is silence. Anon, the enemy, after a 
prodigious amount of explanation which not even the neutrals seem to take 
any interest in, revises his claims, and, very modestly, enlarges his losses. 
Still no sign. After weeks there appears a document giving our version of 
the affair, which is as colourless, detached, and scrupulously impartial as 
the findings of a prize-court. It opines that the list of enemy losses which it 
submits “give the minimum in regard to numbers though it is possibly not 
entirely accurate in regard to the particular class of vessel, especially those 
that were sunk during the night attacks.” Here the matter rests and remains 
— just like our blockade. There is an insolence about it all that makes one 
gasp. 

Yet that insolence springs naturally and unconsciously as an oath, out of 
the same spirit that caused the destroyer to pick up the dog. The reports 
themselves, and tenfold more the stories not in the reports, are charged with 
it, but no words by any outsider can reproduce just that professional tone 
and touch. A man writing home after the fight, points out that the great 
consolation for not having cleaned up the enemy altogether was that 
“anyhow those East Coast devils” — a fellow-squadron, if you please, 
which up till Jutland had had most of the fighting — ”were not there. They 
missed that show. We were as cock-ahoop as a girl who had been to a dance 
that her sister has missed.” 

This was one of the figures in that dance: 

“A little British destroyer, her midships rent by a great shell meant for a 
battle-cruiser; exuding steam from every pore; able to go ahead but not to 
steer; unable to get out of anybody’s way, likely to be rammed by any one 
of a dozen ships; her syren whimpering: ‘Let me through! Make way!’; her 
crew fallen in aft dressed in life-belts ready for her final plunge, and 
cheering wildly as it might have been an enthusiastic crowd when the King 


passes.” 

Let us close on that note. We have been compassed about so long and so 
blindingly by wonders and miracles; so overwhelmed by revelations of the 
spirit of men in the basest and most high; that we have neither time to keep 
tally of these furious days, nor mind to discern upon which hour of them 
our world’s fate hung. 


THE NEUTRAL 


Brethren, how shall it fare with me When the war is laid aside, If it be 
proven that I am he For whom a world has died? 

If it be proven that all my good, And the greater good I will make, Were 
purchased me by a multitude Who suffered for my sake? 

That I was delivered by mere mankind Vowed to one sacrifice, And not, 
as I hold them, battle-blind, But dying with opened eyes? 

That they did not ask me to draw the sword When they stood to endure 
their lot, What they only looked to me for a word, And I answered I knew 
them not? 

If it be found, when the battle clears, Their death has set me free, Then 
how shall I live with myself through the years Which they have bought for 
me? 

Brethren, how must it fare with me, Or how am I justified, If it be proven 
that I am he For whom mankind has died; If it be proven that I am he Who 
being questioned denied? 


THE END 
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THE ROADS OF AN ARMY 


June 6 1917 


WHEN ONE REACHED the great Venetian plain near Army 
Headquarters , the Italian fronts were explained with a clearness that made 
maps unnecessary. 

“We have three fronts,’ said my informant. , ‘On the first, the Isonzo 
front, which is the road to Trieste, our troops can walk, though the walking 
is not good. On the second, the Trentino, to the north, where the enemy 
comes nearest to our plains, our troops must climb and mountaineer, you 
will see.’ 

He pointed south-east and east across the heat haze to some evil-looking 
ridges a long way off where there was a sound of guns debating 
ponderously. ‘That is the Carso, where we are going now,’ he said; then he 
turned north-east and north where nearer, higher mountains showed streaks 
of snow in their wrinkles. 

‘Those are the Julian Alps,’ he went on. ‘Tolmino is behind them , north 
again . Where the snow is thicker - do you see? - are the Carnic Alps; we 
fight among them. Then to the west of them come the Dolomites, where 
tourists use to climb and write books. There we fight, also. The Dolomites 
join on to the Trentino and the Asiago Plateau, and there we fight. And 
from there we go round north till we meet the Swiss border. All mountains, 
you see.’ 

He picked up the peaks one after another with the ease of a man 
accustomed to pick up landmarks at any angle and any change of light. A 
stranger’s eyes could make out nothing except one sheer rampart of 
brooding mountains - ‘like giants at a hunting’ - all along the northern 
horizon. 

The glass split them into tangled cross-chains of worsted hillocks, 
hollow-flanked peaks cleft by black or grey ravines, stretches of no- 
coloured rock gashed and nicked with white, savage thumbnails of hard 
snow thrust up above cockscombs of splinters , and behind everything an 
agony of tortured crags against the farthest sky. Men must be borne or 
broke to the mountains to accept them easily. They are too full of their own 


personal devils. 

The plains around Udine are better - the fat, flat plains crowded with 
crops - wheat and barley patches between trim vineyards, every vine with 
her best foot forwards and arms spread to welcome spring. Every field 
hedged with old, strictly pollarded mulberry-trees for the silkworms, and 
every road flanked with flashing water-channels that talk pleasantly in the 
heart. 

At each few score yards of road there was a neat square of limestone 
road-metal, with the water- channel led squarely round it. Each few hundred 
yards, and old man and a young boy worked together, the one with a long 
spade, the other with a tin pot at the end of a pole. The instant that any wear 
showed in the surface, the elder padded the hollow with a spoonful of 
metal, the youth sluiced it, and at once it was ready to bind down beneath 
the traffic as tight as an inner-tube patch. 

There was curiously little traffic by our standards, but all there was 
moved very swiftly. The perfectly made and tended roads do most of the 
motor’s work. Where there are no bump there can be no strain, even under 
maximum loads. The lorries glide from railhead to their destination, return, 
and are off again without overhaul or delay. On the simple principle that 
transportation is civilisation, the entire Italian campaign is built, and every 
stretch of every road proves it. 

But on the French front Providence does not supply accommodating 
river-beds whence the beautiful self-binding stuff can be shovelled ready- 
made into little narrow-gauge trucks all over the landscape. Nor have we in 
France solid mountains where man has but to reach out his hand to all the 
stone of all the pyramids. Neither, anywhere, have we populations expert 
from birth at masonry. To parody Macaulay, what the axe is to the 
Canadian, what the bamboo is to the Malay, what the snow-block is to the 
Esqimaux, stone and cement is to the Italian, as I hope to show later. 

They are a hard people habituated to handling hard stuffs, and, I should 
imagine, with a sense of property as keen as the Frenchman’s. The 
innumerable grey-green troops in the bright fields moved sympathetically 
among the crops and did not litter their surroundings with rubbish. They 
have their own pattern of steel helmet, which differs a little from ours, and 
gives them at a distance a look of Roman Legionaires on a frieze of 
triumph. The infantry and, to a less extent, other arms are not recruited 
locally but generally, so that the men from all parts come to know each 
other, and losses are more evenly spread. But the size, physique, and, above 
all, the poise of the men struck one at every step. They seem more supple in 


their collective movements and less loaded down with haberdashery than 
either French or British troops. But the indescribable difference lay in their 
tread - the very fall of their feet and the manner in which they seemed to 
possess the ground they covered. Men whose life runs normally in the open 
own and are owned by their surroundings more naturally than those whom 
climate and trade keep housed through most of the year. Space, sunlight, 
and air, the procession of life under vivid skies, furnish the Italian with a 
great deal of his mental background, so when, as a soldier, he is bidden to 
sit down in the clean dust and be still as the hours while the shells pass, he 
does so as naturally as an Englishman draws a chair to the fire. 


The Belly of Stones 


‘And that is the Isonzo River ,’ said the officer, when we reached the 
edge of the Udine plain. It might have come out from Kashmir with its 
broad sweeps of pale shoals that tailed off downstream into dancing haze. 
The milky jade waters smelt of snow from the hills as they plucked at the 
pontoon bridges’ moorings which were made to allow for many feet rise 
and fall. A snow-fed river is as untrustworthy as a drunkard. 

The flavour of mules, burning fuels, and a procession of high-wheeled 
Sicilian carts, their panels painted with Biblical stories, added to the Eastern 
illusion. But the ridge on the far side of the river that looked so steep, and 
was in reality only a small flattish mound among mountains, resembled no 
land on earth. If the Matoppos had married the Karroo they might have 
begotten some such abortion of stone-speckled, weather- hacked dirt. All 
along the base of it, indifferent to the thousands of troops around, to the 
scream of mules, the cough of motors, the whirr of machinery and the 
jarring carts, lay in endless belts of cemeteries those Italian dead who had 
first made possible the way to the heights above. 

‘We brought them down and buried them after each fight,’ said the 
officer. “There were many fights. Whole regiments lie there - and there - 
and there. Some of them died in the early days when we made war without 
roads, some of them died afterwards, when we had the roads but the 
Austrians had the guns. Some of them died at the last when we beat the 
Austrians. Look!’ 

As the poet says, the battle is won by the men who fall. God knows how 
many mothers’ sons sleep along the river before Gradisca in the shadow of 
the first ridge of the wicked Carso. They can hear their own indomitable 


people always blasting their way towards the east and Trieste. The valley of 
the Isonzo multiplies the roar of the heavy pieces around Goritzia and in the 
mountains to the north, and sometimes enemy aeroplanes scar and rip up 
their resting-places. They lie, as it were, in a giant smithy where the links of 
the new Italy are being welded under smoke and flame and heat - heat from 
the dry shoals of the river-bed before, and heat from the dry ridge behind 
them. 

The road wrenched itself uphill among the dead trenches, through wire 
entanglements red-rusted on the ground - looking like ‘harrows fit to reel 
men’s bodies out like silk’- between the usual mounds of ruptured sand- 
bags, and round empty gun-pits softened at their angles by the passage of 
the seasons. 

Trenches cannot be dug, any more than water can be found, on the Carso, 
for a spade’s depth below the surface the unkindly stone turns to sullen 
rock, and everything must be drilled and blasted out. For the moment, 
because spring had been wet, the stones were greened over with false 
growth of weeds which wither utterly in the summer, leaving the rocks to 
glare and burn alone. As if all this savagery were not enough, the raw 
slopes and cusps of desolation were studded with numberless pits and 
water-sinks, some exquisitely designed by the Devil for machine-gun 
positions, others like small craters capable of holding eleven-inch 
howitzers, which opened at the bottom through rifts into dry caverns where 
regiments can hide - and be dug out. 

We wound under the highest rise of the ridge and came out on its safest 
side, on to what the Arabs would call a belly of stones. There was no 
pretence of green - nothing but rock, broken and rebroken, as far as the eye 
could carry, by shell-fire, as though it were the far end of Lydd ranges. 
Earth, however battered, one can make some sort of shift to walk on, but 
here there was no more foothold than in a nightmare. No two splinters were 
the same size, and when a man stumbled on the edge of a shell-crater, its 
sides rolled down with the rattle of a dried tongue in the mouth. Great 
communal graves were heaped up and walled down their long sides with 
stone, and on one such stack of death’s harvest some one had laid an old 
brown thigh-bone. The place shivered with ghosts in the hot daylight as the 
stones shivered in the heat. Dry, ragged points, like a cow’s hips, rose along 
the ridge which we had overlooked. One of them only a few feet lower than 
we stood had been taken and lost six times. ‘They cleared us out with 
machine-guns from where we are now,’ said the officer, ‘so we had to 
capture this higher point first. It cost a good deal.’ 


He told us tales of regiments wiped out, reconstituted and wiped out 
anew, who achieved, at their third or fourth resurrection, what their 
ancestors had set out to win. He told us of enemy dead in multitudes put 
away somewhere beneath the ringing stones, and of a certain Austrian 
Honved division which by right of blood claim that this section of the 
Carso is specially theirs to defend. They, too, appear out of the rocks, 
perish, and are born again to be slain. 

‘If you come into this shell-hole - I don’t think I should stand up too 
much - Pl try to show you what we want to do at our next push,’ the officer 
said. ‘We’re just getting ready for it’ - and he explained with a keen 
forefinger how it was intended to work along certain hills that dominate 
certain roads which lead, at last, towards the head of the Adriatic - one 
could see it, a patch of dull silver to the southward - under some dark, 
shadowy hills that covered Trieste itself. 

A sun-warmed water-pipe crossed our shell-hole at about the height of 
one’s chin, and the whirr of a distant shell. The officer’s explanation was 
punctuated by the grumble of single big guns on the Italian side, ranging in 
anticipation of the serious work to come. Then the ground hiccupped a few 
yards in front of us, and stones - the poisonous edged stones of the Carso - 
whirred like partridges. ‘Mines,’ said the officer serenely, while the civils 
automatically turned up their collars. “They are working up the steep side of 
the ridge, but they might have warned us!’ 

The mines exploded in orderly line, and it being impossible to run away 
over the stones, one had to watch them with the lively consciousness that 
those scores of thousands of dead beneath and around and behind were 
watching too. A pneumatic drill chattered underground, as teeth chatter. 

‘I didn’t know there were so many loose stones in the world,’ I said. 

‘They are not all loose. We wish they were. They’re very solid. Come 
and see!’ 

Out of the ginning sunshine we walked into a great rock-cut gallery with 
rails running underfoot and men shovelling rubbish into trucks. Half-a- 
dozen embrasures gave light through thirty feet of rock. ‘These are some of 
the new gun-positions,’ said the officer. ‘For six-inch guns perhaps! Perhaps 
for eleven.’ 

‘And how’d you get eleven-inch guns up here?’ I asked. 

He smiled a little - I learned the meaning of that smile up in the 
mountains later. 

‘By hand,’ said he, and turned to the engineer in charge to reprove him 
for exploding the mines without warning. 


We came off the belly of stones, and when we were on the flat lands 
beyond the Isonzo again, looked back at it across its girdling line of 
cemeteries. It was the first obstacle Italy found at her own threshold, after 
she had forced the broad uneasy Isonzo, ‘where troops can walk, though the 
walking is not good.’ It seemed enough. 


PODGORA 


June 9 1917 


‘WE HAVE FINISHED with stones for a little,’ said the officer. ‘We are 
going to a mountain of mud. It is dry now, but this winter it never stayed 
quiet.’ 

An acre or so of the the climbing roadside was still uneasy, and had slid 
face-down in a splatter of earth and tree-roots which men were shovelling 
off. 

‘It’s rather a fresh road. Altogether we have about four thousand miles of 
new roads - and old roads improved - on a front of about six hundred 
kilometres. But you see, our kilometres are not flat.’ 

The landscape, picked out in all the greens of spring, was that of early 
Italian holy pictures - the same isolated, scarred hummocks rising from 
enamelled meadows or drifts of bloom into the same elaborate entablatures 
of rock, crowned by a campanile or tufted with dark trees. On the white 
roads beneath us the lines of motors and mule transport strung out evenly to 
their various dumps. At one time we must have commanded twenty full 
miles, all working at once, but never could we spy a breakdown. The Italian 
transport system has been tried out by war long ago. 

The more the road sunk to the plains, the more one realised the height of 
the mountains dominating us all round. Podgora , the mountain of mud, is a 
little Gibraltar about eight hundred feet high, almost sheer on one side, 
overlooking the town of Gorizia, which, in civil life, used to be a sort of 
stuffy Cheltenham for retired Austrian officers. Anywhere else, Podgora 
hill might be noticeable, but you could set down half-a-dozen Gibraltars 
among this upheaval of hills, and in a month the smooth Italian roads would 
overrun them as vine tendrils overrun rubbish-heaps. The lords of the 
military situation round Gorizia are the four- and five- thousand-foot 
mountains, crowded one behind the other, every angle, upland and valley of 
each offering or masking death. 

The mountains are vile ground for aeroplane work, because there is 
nowhere to alight in comfort, but none the less the machines beat over them 
from both sides, and the anti-aircraft guns which are not impressive in the 
open plains fill the gorges with multiplied coughings more resembling a 
lion’s roar than thunder. The enemy fly high, over the mountains, and show 


against the blue like bits of whirling ash off a bonfire. They drop their 
bombs generously, and the rest is with fate - either the blind crack on blank 
rock and the long harmless whirr of slivered stone, or that ripe crash which 
tells that timber, men and mules have caught it full this time. If all the 
setting were not so lovely, if the lights, the leafage, the blossom, and the 
butterflies mating on the grassy lips of old trenches were not allowed to 
insult the living workmen of death, their work would be easier to describe 
without digressions. 

When we had climbed on foot up and up and into the bowels of the 
mountain of mud, through galleries and cross-galleries, to a discreetly 
veiled observation-point, Gorizia, pink, white, and bluish, lay, to all 
appearance, asleep beneath us amid her full flowering chestnut-trees by the 
talking Isonzo. She was in Italian hands - won after furious fights - but the 
enemy guns from the mountains could still shell her at pleasure, and the 
next move, said our officer, would be to clear certain heights -’Can you see 
our trenches creeping up to them?’ - from their menace. There and there, he 
pointed , the Italian troops would climb and crawl, while thus and thus 
would the fire of our guns cover them, till they came to that bare down and 
must make their rush - which is really a climb - alone. If that rush failed, 
then they must dig in among the rocks. And lie out under the bitter skyline, 
for this was war among the mountains where the valleys were death-traps 
and only heights counted. 

Then we turned to the captured hills behind us that had lived so 
unconsidered since they were made , but now, because of the price paid for 
them, would stand forth memorable as long as Italy was remembered. The 
heathen mountains in front had yet to be baptized and entered on the roll of 
honour, and one could not say at that moment which one of them would be 
most honourable, or what cluster of herdsmen’s huts would carry the name 
of a month’s battle through the ages. 

The studied repose that heralds a big push cloaked both lines. No one, 
except a few pieces who were finishing some private work, was saying 
anything. The Austrians had their own last touches to put in too. They were 
ranging on a convent up a hillside - one deliberate shell at a time. A big gun 
beneath us came lazily into the game on our side, shaking the whole 
mountain of mud, and then asking questions of its observing officer across 
the valley. 

Suddenly a boy’s voice, that had been taking corrections, spoke quite 
unofficially at the receiver in the gloom under our feet. ‘Oh! 
Congratulations!’ it cried. “Then you dine with us to-night, and you’ll pay 


for the wine.’ 

Every one laughed. 

‘Rather a long walk,’ said our guide and friend. ‘The observing officer - 
he is down near Gorizia - has just telephoned that he has been promoted to 
Aspirant - Sub-Lieutenant, don’t you say? He will have to climb up here to 
the artillery Mess tonight and stand drinks on his promotion.’ 

‘I bet he’ll come,’ some one said. There were no takers. So you see, 
youth is always immortally the same. 


Gorizia 


We dropped from Podgora into Gorizia by a road a little more miraculous 
than any we had yet found. It was in the nature of a toboggan-run, but so 
perfectly banked at the corners that the traffic could have slid down by itself 
if it had been allowed. 

As we entered the town, men were mending the bridge across the river - 
for a reason. They do a great deal of mending in Gorizia. Austrians use 
heavy pieces on the place - twelve-inch stuff sometimes - dealt 
methodically and slowly from far back, out of the high hills. I tried to find a 
house that did not carry that monotonous stippling of shrapnel, but it was 
difficult. The guns reach everywhere. 

There was no air in the still hollow where the place lay - hardly a whisper 
among the domed horse- chestnuts. Troops were marching through to their 
trenches far up the hillside beyond, and the sound of their feet echoed 
between the high garden-walls where the service wires were looped among 
pendants of wistaria in full flower. 

There are several hundred civilians in the city who have not yet cared to 
move, for the Italian is as stubborn in these things as the Frenchman. In the 
main square where the house-fronts are most battered and the big electric- 
light standard bows itself to the earth, I saw a girl bargaining for some 
buttons on a card at a shop- door - hands, eyes, and gesture, all 
extravagantly employed, and the seller as intently absorbed as she. It must 
be less distracting than one thinks to live under the knowledge one is 
always being watched from above - breathed upon in the nape of the neck, 
so to speak, by invisible mouths. 

A little later I was being told confidentially by some English woman 
among a garden of irises, who owned a radiographic installation and a 
couple of shrapnel-dusted cars, that they had been promised, when the push 


came, that they and their apparatus might go into Gorizia itself, to a nice 
underground room, reasonably free from shells which disconcert the 
wounded and jar the radiograph, and ‘wasn’t it kind of the authorities?’ 


The Ridge of the Waiting Guns 


The amazing motor-lorries were thicker on the more amazing road than 
they had been. Our companion apologised for them. ‘You see, we have been 
taking a few things up to the Front in this way in the last few days,’ he said. 

‘Are all Italians born driving motors?’ I demanded, as a procession of 
high-hooded cars flopped down the curve we were breasting, pivoted on its 
outside edge, their bonnets pointing over a four-hundred-foot drop, and slid 
past us with a three-inch clearance between hub and hub. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘But we, too, have been at the game a long time. I 
expect all the bad chauffeurs have been killed.’ 

‘And bad mules?’ One of them was having hysterics on what I thought - 
till I had climbed a few thousand higher - was the edge of a precipice. ‘Oh, 
you can’t kill a mule,’ and sure enough, when the beast had registered its 
protest, it returned to the dignity of its sires. The muleteer said not a word. 

We bored up and into the hills by roads not yet mapped, but solid as 
lavish labour can make them against the rolling load of the lorries, and the 
sharp hoofs of the mule, as well as the wear and tear of winter, who is the 
real enemy. Our route ran along the folded skirts of a range not more than 
three or four thousand feet high, more or less parallel with the Isonzo in its 
way from the north . Rivers that had roared level beside us dropped and 
shrunk to blue threads half visible through the forest. Mountains put 
forward hard shaly knees round which we climbed in a thousand loops that 
confused every sense of direction. Then, because the enemy seven miles off 
, could see, stretches of the crowded road were blinded with reed mats 
while torn holes above or below us proved that he had searched closely. 

After that, the colossal lap of a mountain alive with dripping waters 
would hide us in greenery and moisture, till the sight of a cautious ash-tree 
still in bud - her sister ten minutes ago had been clothed from head to foot - 
told us we had risen again to the heights of the naked ridge. And here were 
batteries upon batteries of the heaviest pieces, so variously disposed and 
hidden that finding one gave you no clue to the next. Elevens, eights, fours 
- sixes, and elevens again, on caterpillar wheels, on navy mountings 
adapted for land work, disconnected from their separate tractors, or 


balanced and buttressed on their own high speed motors, were repeated for 
mile after mile, with their ammunition caves, their shops, and the necessary 
barracks for their thousand servants studded or strung out on the steep drop 
behind them. Obscure pits and hollows hid them pointing to heaven, and 
how they had been brought up to be lowered there passed imagination as 
they peeped out of the merest slits in green sod. They stood back under 
ledges and eaves of the ground where no light could outline them, or 
became one with a dung-heap behind a stable. They stalled themselves in 
thick forest growth, like elephants at noon, or, as it were, crawled squat on 
their bellies to the very bows of crests overlooking seas of mountains, They, 
like the others down the line, were waiting for the hour and the order . Not 
half-a-dozen out of a multitude opened their lips. 

When we had climbed to a place appointed, the shutter of an observation- 
post opened upon the world below. We saw the Isonzo almost vertically 
beneath us, and on the far side were the Italian trenches that painfully 
climbed to the crest of the bare ridges where the infantry live, who must be 
fed under cover of night until the Austrians are driven out of their heights 
above. 

‘It is just like fighting a burglar across housetops,’ said the officer. You 
can spot him from a factory chimney, but he can spot you from the spire of 
the cathedral - and so on.’ 

“Who sees those men down yonder in the trenches?’ I asked. 

„br> ‘Everybody on both sides, but our guns cover them . That is the way 
in our war. Height is everything.’ 

He said nothing of the terrific labour of it all, before a man or a gun can 
come into position - nothing of the battle that was fought in the gorge below 
when the Isonzo was crossed and the Italian trenches clawed and sawed 
their red way up the hillside, and very little of the blood-drenched snout of 
the height called the Sabotino that was carried, lost and recarried most 
gloriously in the old days of the War, and now lay out below as innocent- 
seeming as a mountain pasture. 

They are a hard people, these Latins, who have had to fight the 
mountains and all that is in them, metre by metre, and are thankful when 
their battlefields do not slope at more than forty-five degrees. 


A PASS, A KING, AND A MOUNTAIN 


June 13 1917 


A FALCON SWOOPED off the hill-top and hung below us searching the 
valley at the head of the pass, which was a broad grassy funnel dipping out 
into space, exactly like the Muttianee behind Simla. The usual roughly 
paved caravan track led over it between hummocks of board, rock, and 
earth, whence it seemed only right that Hillmen would presently come out 
with brick-tea. But it was a gunner with kindly offers of coffee - a weather- 
worn commander whose eyes were set to views of very distant horizons. He 
and his guns lived up there all the year, and on the highest grazing-grounds 
on either side of his lair were black shell-holes by the score, where the 
enemy had hunted for him. The snow had just gone, neatly turning in the 
winter-killed grass-stems around the edge of the older shell-holes as it 
melted away. This Commandant, like the others, controlled an observation 
post. When he clicked back its shutter, we looked down as the falcons do, 
into an Austrian town with a broken bridge over a river, and lines of Italian 
trenches, crawling towards it across river flats - all laid out mapwise, three 
thousand feet below. The town waits - as Gorizia waits - while decisions of 
which it knows nothing are being taken overhead, whether it shall live or 
die. Meanwhile, the Commandant pointed out its beauties, for it was his 
possession, you see, by right of eminent domain, and he dispensed the high, 
the low, and the middle justice over it. 

When we were at coffee, a subaltern came with word that the Austrians, 
ten thousand metres away, were shifting some-thing that looked like a gun. 
(Guns take all sorts of shapes when they have to be moved.) The 
Commandant excused himself, and the telephones called up observers laid 
out somewhere among the tangled steeps and hanging woods below. 

‘No,’ he said presently, shaking his head, ‘it’s only a cart - not worth a 
shot just now.’ 

There was much bigger game afoot elsewhere, and I fancy that the orders 
were not to flush it too soon. 

The keen wind whooped over the grass and drummed on the boards of 
the huts. A soldier at a bench fitted nails into his boot, and crooned to 


himself as he tapped. A blast or two exploded somewhere down the new- 
made screened road along which we had come , and the echoes clamoured 
through the valley. Then a motor-horn with a distinctive note rang fierce 
and piercing. 

‘That’s the King’s bugle,’ some one said. ‘He may be coming here. 
Listen. No... he’s going on to look at some of the new batteries. You never 
know where he’ll turn up, but he’s always somewhere along the line, and he 
never leaves anything unseen’. 

The remark was not addressed to the private with the boot, but he grinned 
as men do at the name of a popular general. Many pleasant tales are current 
in his armies concerning the King of Italy. The gist of them all is that he is 
very much of a man as well as a statesman. Kings and ammunition-dumps 
are fair targets for aeroplanes, but, if the tale be true, and it squares with all 
the others, there is one King at least who shoots back and shoots straight. 
No fear or circumstance distinguish him from any other general in field kit, 
down to the single ribbon that testifies to a year’s war service. He moves 
temperate, loyal, keen, in stark simplicity among his men and full hazards 
of war. 

All that day a triangular snow peak had risen like a master wave, now to 
one side, now to the other, of our road. On the steepest slopes of its topmost 
snows it carried a broad, open V, miles long on either limit, which appeared 
in the changing lights like a faint cattle-brand, or giant ski-tracks, or those 
dim canals of Schiaparelli which mark the face of the red planet Mars. That 
was Monte Nero , and the mark was the line of the Italian trenches on it. 
They are cut through snow that melts, into packed snow that never melts, 
into packed snow that never softens; and where the snow cannot lie on the 
sheer rocks, they are blasted in and out among the frost-ridden rubbish of 
the mountain crest. Up there, men fight with field-guns, machine-guns, and 
rifles, and more deadly shoots of stones heaped together and sent sliding 
down at the proper time. Up there, if a man is wounded and bleeds only a 
little before he is found, the cold kills him in minutes, not hours. Whole 
companies can be frostbitten and crippled even while they lie taking cover 
in the pauses of a rush, and the wandering mountain gusts take sentries 
from under the lee of their rock as they stand up to be relieved, and flick 
them into space. 

The mountain draws its own supplies and troops for miles and miles 
back, over new roads that break off from the main arteries of traffic and 
split into mule-trails and man-tracks, emerging, at last, against the bare 
rocks, as thin and threadlike as the exposed roots of a botanical diagram to 


illustrate capillary attraction. There has never been a greater work of 
invention, preparation, and endurance among fantastic horrors than the 
winning and holding of this one post. And it has passed almost unnoticed 
by nations, each absorbed in its own hell. 

“We climbed! We climbed! We carried the approaches. Now we are up 
there, and the Austrians are a little to the right just above that sinking cloud 
under that cliff. When they are dislodged we get full command of that 
height,’ etc., etc. The officer spoke without emotion. He and a few million 
others had been goaded out of their known life to achieve the incredible. 
They had left the faculty of wonder at home with the pictures and the 
wallpapers and the unfit. 


Armies and Avalanches 


‘But if you make a road, you must make a road,’ the officer insisted. 

‘Admitted. But can all these tremendous works be necessary?’ 

‘Believe me, we do not lay one stone more than we have to. You are 
seeing the roads in spring. We make them for winter in the mountains. They 
must be roads to stand everything.’ 

They clung to the hillside on hanging arches of concrete, they were 
riveted and sheathed thirty or forty feet down with pointed masonry; 
protected above by stonewallings that grew out of the rock itself, and above 
that again, by wing walls to part and divert uneasy snow-slides or hopping 
stones a quarter of a mile uphill. They were pierced by solid bridges and 
culverts at every turn where drainage might gather, or flanked with long 
aprons of pitched stone, where some mountain’s soaked side slid down in 
broad fans of stony trash which, when the snows melt, delivers sudden 
blasts of racing pebbles and water. 

Every few hundred yards on the road were the faithful old man and the 
boy, the stone-heap and the spade, and the twenty-mile-an-hour lorries 
rolled as smoothly over the flawless surface as they had in the plains. 

We passed a Touring Club notice, of peace times, bidding people ‘pay 
attention’ to avalanches. A tangle of pines, snapped like straws underneath 
one drunken boulder about the size of a house, underlining the warning. 

“Yes, before the War, people used to whisper and hold their breath when 
they passed some of these corners in winter. And now! Hear what a noise 
that string of cars makes in these gorges! Imagine it in winter! Why, a 
single motor-bus sometimes would start an avalanche! We’ve lost many 


men that way. But transport can’t stop for snow.’ 

It did not. We ran, as the lorries ran, into patches of melting snow, 
fringed with gentian clumps, heath, and crocus! These patches thickened to 
sheets, till at the head of a pass we found ten foot of packed snow, all newly 
shovelled back from the dry, perfectly graded road-bed. It trailed after us 
brokenly, through villages whose gutters danced with bright water, and 
closed up abreast of us in sheets once more when we reached Cortina. 

This was an ex-health and pleasure resort, which of late belonged to the 
Austrians, who filled it with ‘new-art’ hotels , each more villainous in 
design than its neighbour. To-day, as the troops and transport come and go, 
the jigsaw and coloured-glass atrocities look like bedizened ladies , 
standing distracted in the middle of a police raid. The enemy do not shell 
the hotels much, because they are owned by Austrian heyducs who hope to 
come back and resume their illustrious trade. 

In the old days, whole novels were written about Cortina. The little-used 
mountains round made an impressive background for love-tales and 
climbing adventures. Love has gone out of this huge basin of the Dolomites 
now, and the mountaineering is done by platoons in order to kill men, not 
by individuals who read papers before Alpine Clubs. 

On most of the other Fronts war is waged in hot contact with all man’s 
work and possessions. The slayer and the slain keep each other company at 
least in a world that they themselves created. But here one faces the 
immense scorn of the hills preoccupied with their own affairs; for between 
frost, snow, and undermining waters, the hills are always busy. Men, mules, 
and motors are busy too! The roads are alive with them. They inhabit cities 
inside dim forests of pine whose service paths are cut through stale snow 
and whose aisles ring with machinery! They march out, marshal, and 
distribute themselves among the snowfields above, by whole regiments and 
arsenals at a time. Take your eye off them for an instant, and they are 
swallowed up in the vastness of things long before they reach the 
upthrusting rock walls where the mountains and the fighting begin. 

There is no scale to lay hold on. The largest shells make a smudge no 
bigger than a midge in a corner of a fold of a swell on the edge of a 
snowfield’s bank. A barracks for two hundred men is a swallow’s nest 
plastered beneath the overhanging eaves, only visible when the light is good 
- the same light that reveals the glancing spider-web of steel wire strung 
across the abysses, which is the aerial railway feeding that post. Some of 
these lines work only by night when travelling cradles that hang from the 
wires cannot be shrapnelled. Others spin and whisper busily all day , 


against rifts and chimneys of the rock, with their loads of building material, 
food, ammunition, and the blessed letter from home, or a still burden of 
wounded, two at a time, slung down after some fight on the very crest itself. 
From the wire rope and its cradle, to the mule who carries two hundred 
pounds, to the five-ton lorry or the cart, to the rail-head, is the way of it for 
every ounce of weight that travels up or down this battle-front. Except the 
big guns. They arrive at their proper place by the same means that Rome 
was built. 

Men explained and re-explained their transport to me, giving weights, 
sizes, distances, and average allowance per head of troops. Their system is 
not like ours. It seems to lack our abundance of forms and checks, as well 
as palaces full of khakied clerks initialling bits of paper in quadruplicate. 

‘Oh, but we have forms and paper enough,’ they protested. ‘Any amount 
of forms. You’ll find them in the cities. They don’t grow well in the snow 
here.’ 

‘That sounds reasonable,’ I replied, ‘but it is the infinite labour imposed 
on you by your mere surroundings that impresses me most of all. 
Everything you handle seems to end in a two-hundred-pound package taken 
up the side of a house, and yet you have heavy artillery on the edge of 
glaciers. It’s a new convention.’ 

‘True. But these are our surroundings, and our people are used to them. 
They are used to getting load up and down hill; used to handling things and 
straps and gears and harness and beasts and stones all their lives; besides, 
we’ve been at it for two years. That is why the procession moves.’ 

Yet I came on one ghastly break in it, nevertheless. 

There had been a battery with guns, mules, barracks, and stables 
complete, established on a mountain side, till it had seemed good to the 
mountain to brush them away as a woman brushes off snow from her skirt. 
‘Ninety are down below in the valley with the mules and the rest. Those we 
shall never find. How did it happen? A very little thing starts an avalanche 
when the snow is ripe for it. Perhaps a rifle-shot. And yet,’ he added grimly, 
‘we must go on and shake all this atmosphere with our guns. Listen!’ 

There was nothing doing, at the moment, on this front any more than the 
others - only a hidden piece here or there answering its opponent. 
Sometimes the discharge sounded like a triumphant whoop across the 
snows! Then like the fall of trees far off in the thick woods! But it was most 
awful when it died down to a dumbed beat no louder than the pulse of 
blood in one’s ears after a climb, or that hint which a mountain-slide might 
give before it chose to move into action on its own 


“ONLY A FEW STEPS HIGHER UP” 


June 16 1917 


FOR A SPECIAL JOB, specialists, but for all jobs, youth above 
everything! That portion of the Italian frontier where men must 
mountaineer as well as climb is held with the Alpine regiments. The corps 
is recruited from the people who inhabit, and know what is in the mind of, 
the mountains - men used to carry loads along eighteen-inch paths round 
thousand foot drops. Their talk is the slang of mountains, with a special 
word for every mood and state of snow, ice, or rock, as elaborately 
particular as a Zulu’s talk when he is describing his cattle. They wear a 
smash hat adorned with one eagle feather (worn down to an honourable 
stump, now); the nails upon their boots resemble, and are kept as sharp as, 
the fangs of wolves; their eyes are like our airman’s eyes; their walk on 
their own ground suggests the sea; and a more cheery set of hard-bitten, 
clean-skinned, steady-eyed young devils I have never yet had the honour to 
meet. 

‘What do you do?’ I was foolish enough to demand of them from the 
security of a Mess-room seven thousand feet up among pines and snows. 
For the moment, the forest cut off the oppression of the mountain view. 

‘Oh, come and see,’ said these joyous children. ‘We are working a few 
steps higher up the road. It is only a few steps.’ 

They took me by car above the timber-line on the edge of the basin, to 
the steep foot of a dominant rock wall which I had seen approaching, for 
hours back, along the road. Twenty or thirty miles away the pillared mass 
of it had looked no more than implacably hostile - much as Mont Blanc 
looks from the lake. Coming nearer it had grown steeper, and a wilderness 
of wrathful crags and fissures had revealed itself. At close range from 
almost directly below, the thing, one perceived, went up sheer, where it did 
not bulge outward, like a ship’ side at launching. Every monstrous detail of 
its face, etched by sunshine through utterly clear air, crashed upon the sight 
at once, overwhelming the mind as a new world might, wearying the eye as 
a gigantically enlarged photograph does. 


It was hidden by a snow tunnel , wide enough for a vehicle and two 
mules. The tunnel was dingy brown where its roof was thick, and lighted by 
an unearthly blue glare where it was thin, till it broke into blinding daylight 
where the May heat had melted out the arch of it. But there was graded 
gravel underfoot all the way, and swilling gutters carried off the snow-drip 
on either side. In the open or in the dark, Italy, makes but one kind of road. 

‘This is our new road , the joyous children explained. ‘It isn’t quite 
finished, so if you’ll sit on this mule , we’ll take you the last few steps, only 
a few steps higher.’ 

I looked up again between the towering snowbanks. There were not even 
wrinkles on the face of the mountain now, but horrible, smooth honey- 
coloured thumbs and pinnacles, clustered like candle-drippings round the 
main core of unaffected rock, and the whole framing of it bent towards me. 

The road was a gruel of gravel, stones, and working-parties. No one 
hurried; no one got in his neighbour’s way; there were very few orders; but 
even as the mule hoisted herself up and round the pegged-out turns of it, the 
road seemed to be drawing itself into shape. 

There are little engine-houses at the foot of some of the Swiss bob-runs 
which, for fifty centimes, used to hoist sportsmen and their bob-sleds up to 
the top again by funicular. The same arrangement stood on a platform 
nicked out of rock with the very same smell of raw planks, petrol, and 
snow, and the same crunch of crampons on slushy ground. But instead of 
the cog-railway, a steel wire, supported on frail struts and carrying a 2steel- 
latticed basket, ran up the face of the rock at an angle which need not be 
specified. Qua railway, it was nothing - the merest grocery line, they 
explained - and, indeed, one had seen larger and higher ones in the valleys 
lower down; but a certain nakedness of rock and snow beneath, and side- 
way blasts of air out of funnels and rifts that we slid past, made it 
interesting. 

At the terminus, four or five hundred feet overhead (we were more than 
two thousand feet above the Mess-house in the pines) , there was a system - 
it suggested the marks that old ivy prints on a wall after you peel it off - of 
legends and paths of slushy trampled snow, connecting the barracks, the 
cook-house, the Officers’ Mess and, I presume, the parade ground of the 
garrison. If the cook dropped a bucket, he had to go down six hundred feet 
to retrieve it. If a visitor went too far round a corner to admire the 
panoramas, he became visible to unartistic Austrians who promptly loosed 
off a shrapnel. All this eagle’s nest of a world in two dimensions boiled 
with young life and energy, as the planks and girders, the packages of other 


stuff came up the aerial; and the mountain above leaned outward over it all, 
hundreds of feet yet to the top. 

‘Our real work is a little higher up - only a few steps,’ they urged. 

But I recalled that it was Dante himself who says how bitter it is to climb 
up and down other people’s stairs. Besides, their work was of no interest to 
any one except the enemy round the corner. It was just the regular routine 
of these parts. They outlined it for the visitor. 

You climb up a fissure of a rock chimney - by shoulder or knee work 
such as mountaineers understand - and at night for choice, because, by day, 
the enemy drops stones down the chimney, but then they had to carry 
machine-guns, and some other things, with them. (‘By the way, some of our 
machine-guns are of French manufacture, so our Machine Gun Corps’ 
souvenir - please take it, we want you to have it - represents the heads of 
France and Italy side by side.’) 

And when you emerge from your chimney - which it is best to do in a 
storm or a gale, since nailed boots on rock make a noise - you find either 
that you command the enemy’s post on the top, in which case you destroy 
him, or cut him off from supplies by gunning the only goat-path that brings 
them; or you find the enemy commands you from some unsuspected 
cornice or knob of rock. Then you go down again - if you can - and try 
elsewhere. And that is how it is done all along that section of frontier where 
the ground does not let you do otherwise. 

Special work is somewhat different. You select a mountain- top which 
you have reason to believe is filled with the enemy and all his works. You 
effect a lodgement there with your teeth and toe-nails; you mine into the 
solid rock with compressed-air drills for as many hundred yards as you 
calculate may be necessary. When you have finished, you fill your galleries 
with nitroglycerine and blow the top off the mountain. Then you occupy the 
crater with men and machine-guns as fast as you can. Then you secure your 
dominating position from which you can gain other positions, by the same 
means. 

‘But surely you know all about this. You’ve seen the Castelletto,’ some 
one said. 

It stood outside in the sunshine, a rifted bastion crowned with peaks like 
the roots of molar-teeth. The largest peak had gone. A chasm, a crater and a 
vast rock slide took its place. 

Yes, I had seen the Castelletto, but I was interested to see the men who 
had blown it up. 

‘Oh, he did that. That’s him.’ 


A man with the eyes of a poet or musician laughed and nodded. Yes, he 
owned, he was mixed up in the affair of the Castelletto - had written a 
report on it, too. They had used thirty-five tons of nitroglycerine for that 
mine. They had brought it up by hand - in the old days when he was a 
second lieutenant and men lived in tents, before the wire-rope railways 
were made - a long time ago. 

‘And your battalion did it all?’ 

‘No - no: not at all, by any means, but - before we’d finished with the 
Castelletto we were miners and mechanics and all sorts of things we never 
expected to be . That is the way of this war.’ 

‘And this mining business still goes on?’ 

Yes: I might take it that the mining business did go on. 

And now would I, please, come and listen to a little music from their 
band? It lived on the rock ledges - and it would play the Regimental and 
the Company March; but - one of the joyous children shook his head sadly - 
‘those Austrians aren’t really musical. No ear for music at all.’ 

Given a rock wall that curves over in a sounding-board behind and above 
a zealous band, to concentrate the melody, and rock ribs on either side to 
shoot the tune down a thousand feet on to hard snowfields below, and 
thunderous echoes from every cranny and cul de sac along half a mile of 
resonant mountain-face, the result, I do assure you, reduces Wagner to a 
whisper. That they wanted Austria was nothing - she was only just round 
the corner - but it seemed to me that all Italy must hear them across those 
gulfs of thin air. They brayed, they neighed, and they roared; the 
bandsmen’s faces puckered with mirth behind the brasses, and the 
mountains faithfully trumpeted forth their insults all over again. 

The Company March did not provoke any applause - I expect the enemy 
had heard it too often. We embarked on national anthems. The Marsellaise 
was but a success d’estime, drawing a perfunctory shrapnel or so, but when 
the band gave them and the whole accusing arch of heaven the 
Brabanconne the enemy were much moved. 

‘I told you they had no taste,’ said a young faun on a rock shelf; ‘still, it 
shows the swine have a conscience.’ 

But some folk never know when to stop; besides, it was time for the 
working-parties to be coming in off the roads. So an announcement was 
made from high overhead to our unseen audience that the performance was 
ended and they need not applaud any longer. It was put a little more curtly 
than this, and it sounded exactly like ears being boxed. 

The silence spread with the great shadows of the rock towers across the 


snow: there was tapping and clinking and an occasional stone-slide far up 
the mountain side; the aerial railway carried on as usual; the working 
parties knocked off, and piled tools, and the night shifts began. 

The last I saw of the joyous children was a cluster of gnome-like figures 
a furlong overhead, standing, for there was no visible foothold, on nothing. 
They separated, and went about their jobs as single dots, moving up or 
sideways on the face of the rock, till they disappeared into it like ants. Their 
real work lay ‘only a few steps higher up’ where the observation-posts, the 
sentries, the supports and all the rest live on ground compared with which 
the baboon-tracks round the Mess and the barracks are level pavement. 
Those rounds must be taken in every weather and light; that is, made at 
eleven thousand feet, with death for company under each foot, and the 
width of a foot on each side, at every step of the most uneventful round. 
Frosty glazed rock where a blunt- nailed boot slips once and no more; 
mountain blasts round the corner of ledges before the body is braced to 
them; a knob of rotten shale crumbling beneath the hand; an ankle twisted 
at the bottom of a ninety-foot rift; a roaring descent of rocks loosened by 
snow from some corner the sun has undermined through the day - these are 
a few of the risks they face going from and returning to the coffee and 
gramophones at the Mess, ‘in the ordinary discharge of their duties.’ 

A turn of the downward road shut them and their world from sight - 
never to be seen again by my eyes, but the hot youth, the overplus of 
strength, the happy, unconsidered insolence of it all, the gravity, beautifully 
maintained over the coffee cups, but relaxed when the band played to the 
enemy, and the genuine, boyish kindness, will remain with me. But, behind 
it all, fine as the steel wire ropes, implacable as the mountain, one was 
conscious of the hardness of their race. 


THE TRENTINO FRONT 


June 20 1917 


IT DOES NOT NEED an expert to distinguish the notes of the several 
Italian fronts. One picks them up a long way behind the lines, from the 
troops in rest or the traffic on the road. Even behind Browning’s lovely 
Asolo where, you will remember, Pippa passed, seventy-six years since, 
announcing that ‘All’s right with the world,’ one felt the tightening in the 
air. 

The officer, too, explained frankly above his map: 

‘See where our frontier west of the Dolomites dips south in this V-like 
spearhead. That’s the Trentino. Garibaldi’s volunteers were in full 
possession of it in our War of Independence. Prussia was our ally then 
against Austria, but Prussia made peace when it suited her - I’m talking of 
1864 - and we had to accept the frontier that she and Austria laid down. The 
Italian frontier is a bad one everywhere - Prussia and Austria took care of 
that - but the Trentino section is specially bad.’ 

Mist wrapped the plateau we were climbing. The mountains had changed 
into rounded, almost barrel- shaped heights, steep above dry valleys. The 
roads were many and new, but the lorries held their pace; the usual old man 
and young boy were there to see to that. Scotch moors, red uplands, scarred 
with trenches and punched with shell-holes, a confusion of hills without 
colour and, in the mist, almost without shape, rose and dropped behind us. 
They hid the troops in their folds - always awaiting troops - and the 
trenches multiplied themselves high and low on their sides. 

We descended a mountain smashed into rubbish from head to heel, but 
still preserving the outline, like wrinkles on a forehead, of trenches that had 
followed its contours. A narrow, shallow ditch (it might have been a water- 
main) ran vertically up the hill, cutting the faded trenches at right angles. 

‘That was where our men stood before the Austrians were driven back in 
their last push - the Asiago push, don’t you call it? It took the Austrians ten 
days to work half-way down from the top of the mountain. Our men drove 
that trench straight up the hill, as you see. Then they climbed, and the 
Austrians broke. It’s not as bad as it looks, because, in this sort of work, if 


the enemy uphill misses his footing, he rolls down among your men, but if 
you stumble, you only slip back among your friends.’ 

“What did it cost you?’ I whispered. 

‘A good deal. And on that mountain across the gorge - but the mist won’t 
let you see it - our men fought for a week - mostly without water. The 
Austrians were the first people to lay out a line of twelve-inch shell-holes 
on a mountain’s side to serve as trenches. It’s almost a regulation trick on 
all the fronts now, but it’s annoying.’ 

He told tales of the long, bitter fight when the Austrians thought, till 
General Cadorna showed them otherwise, they had the plains to the south at 
their mercy. I should not care to be an Austrian with the Boche behind me 
and the exercitus Romanus in front. 

It was the quietest of fronts and the least ostentatious of armies. It lived 
in great towns among forests where we found snow again in dirty, hollow- 
flanked drifts, that were giving up all the rubbish and refuse that winter had 
hidden. Labour battalions dealt with the stuff, and there were no smells. 
Other gangs mended shell- holes with speed; the lorries do not like being 
checked. 

Another township, founded among stones, stood empty except for the 
cooks and a bored road-mender or two. The population was up the hill 
digging and blasting; or in wooded park-like hollows of lowland. Battalions 
slipped like shadows through the mists between the pines. When we 
reached the edge of everything, there was, as usual, nothing whatever, 
except uptorn breadths of grass and an ‘unhealthy’ house - the battered core 
of what had once been human - with rain-water dripping through the starred 
ceilings. The view from it included the sight of the Austrian trenches on 
pale slopes and the noise of Austrian guns - not lazy ones this time, but 
eager, querulous, almost questioning. 

There was no reply from our side. ‘If they want to find out anything, they 
can come and look,’ said the officer. 

One speculated how much the men behind those guns would have given 
for a seat in the car through the next few hours that took us along yet 
another veiled line of arms. But perhaps by now the Austrians have learned. 

The mist thickened around us, and the far shoulders of mountains, and 
the suddenly-seen masses of men who loomed out of it and were gone. We 
headed upwards till the mists met the clouds, by a steeper road than any we 
had used before. It ended in a rock gallery where immense guns , set to a 
certain point when a certain hour should come, waited in the dark. 

‘Mind how you walk! It’s rather a sharp turn there.’ 


The gallery came out on a naked space, and a vertical drop of hundreds 
of feet of striated rock tufted with heath in bloom. At the wall-foot the 
actual mountain, hardly less steep, began, and, far below that again, flared 
outward till it became more reasonable slopes, descending in shoulders and 
knolls to the immense and ancient plains four thousand feet below. 

The mists obscured the northern views, but to the southward one traced 
the courses of broad rivers, the thin shadows of aqueducts, and the piled 
outlines of city after city whose single past was worth more than the future 
of all the barbarians clamouring behind the ranges that were pointed out to 
us through the observatory windows. The officer finished his tales of year- 
long battles and bombardments among them. 

‘And that nick in the skyline to the right of that smooth crest under the 
clouds is a mine we sprung,’ said he. 

The observation shutter behind its fringe of heather-bells closed softly. 
They do everything without noise in this hard and silent land. 


The New Italy 


Setting aside the incredible labour of every phase of the Italian war, it is 
this hardness that impresses one at every turn - from the stripped austerity 
of General Cadorna’s headquarters, which might be a monastery or a 
laboratory, down to the wayside muleteer, white with dust, but not a bead of 
sweat on him, working the ladder-like mountain trails behind his animal, or 
the single sentry lying-out like a panther pressed against a hump of rock, 
and still as the stone except for his shadowed eyes. There is no pomp, 
parade, or gallery play anywhere, nor even, as far as can be seen, a desire to 
turn the best side of things to the light. ‘Here,’ everybody seems to imply, 
‘is the work we do. Here are the men and the mechanisms we use. Draw 
your own conclusions.’ No one is hurried or over-pressed, and the 
‘excitable Latin’ of the Boche legend does not appear. One finds, instead, a 
balanced and elastic system, served by passionate devotion, which saves 
and spares in the smallest details as wisely and with as broad a view as it 
drenches the necessary position with the blood of twenty thousand men. 

Yet it is not inhuman nor oppressive, nor does it claim to be holy. It 
works as the Italian, or the knife, works - smoothly and quietly, up to the 
hilt, maybe. The natural temperateness and open-air existence of the people, 
their strict training in economy, and their readiness to stake life lightly on 


personal issues have evolved this system or, maybe, their secular instinct 
for administration had been reborn under the sword. 

When one considers the whole massed scheme of their work one leans to 
the first opinion; when one looks at the faces of their generals, chiselled out 
by war to the very cameos of their ancestors under the Roman eagles, one 
inclines to the second. 

Italy, too, has a larger number than most countries of men returned from 
money-getting in the western republics, who have settled down at home 
again. (They are called Americanos. They have used the new world, but 
love the old.) Theirs is a curiously spread influence which, working upon 
the national quickness of mind and art, makes, I should imagine, for 
invention and faculty. Add to this the consciousness of the New Italy 
created by its own immense efforts and necessities - a thing as impossible 
as dawn to express in words or to miss in the air - and one begins to 
understand what sort of future is opening for this oldest and youngest 
among the nations. With thrift, valour, temperance, and an idea, one goes 
far. 

They are fighting now, as all civilisation fights, against the essential 
devildom of the Boche, which they know better than we do in England, 
because they were once his ally. 

To that end they give, not wasting or sparing, the whole of their 
endevour. But they are under no illusions as to guarantees of safety 
necessary after the War, without which their own existence cannot be 
secured. They fight for these also, because, like the French, they are logical 
and face facts to the end. 

Their difficulties, general and particular, are many. But Italy accepts 
these burdens and others in just the same spirit as she accepts the cave- 
riddled plateaux, the mountains, the unstable snows and rocks and the 
inconceivable toil that they impose upon her arms. They are hard, but she is 
harder’. 

Yet, what man can set out to judge anything? In an hotel waiting for a 
midnight train, an officer was speaking of some of d’ Annunzio’s poetry that 
has literally helped to move mountains in this war. He explained an allusion 
in it by a quotation from Dante. An old porter, waiting for our luggage, 
dozed crumpled up in a chair by the veranda. As he caught the long swing 
of the verse, his eyes opened! His chin came out of his shirt-front, till he sat 
like a little hawk on a perch, attentive to each line, his foot softly following 
its cadence. 


THE GRAVES OF THE FALLEN 
-P 


His only son having been killed in 1915 at the age of eighteen, Kipling was 
a member of the War Graves Commission, and wrote this 16 page pamphlet 
The Graves of the Fallen. Kipling was asked to compose epitaphs to 
accompany the instructional booklet. Over the next few years he made 
several tours of the battlefields, Kipling and his wife never found the grave 
for their son John. 

The original illustrations are provided in this edition, along with the text 
of this important war document. 
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Note 


This Descriptive Account of the work of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission was written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling at the Commission s 
request. The Illustrations showing the cemeteries and memorials as they 
will appear when completed are by Mr. Douglas Macpherson. 


What the Commission is 


THE Commission consists of: — 

The Secretary of State for War. The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Secretary of State for India. The First Commissioner of Works. 

The Hon. Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G. (appointed by the Government of 
Canada). The Right Hon. Andrew Fisher, P.C. (appointed by the 
Government of Australia). The Hon. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K.C.M.G. 
(appointed by the Government of New Zealand). 

The Right Hon. W. P. Schreiner, P.C., K.C., C.M.G. (appointed by the 
Government 

of the Union of South Africa). The Hon. Sir Edgar Bowring (appointed 
by the Government of Newfoundland). 

and the following members who (accepted the invitation to help in this 
work, and were appointed by Royal Warrant: — 

Sir William Garstin,. G.C.M.G., G.B.E. Mr. Harry Goslings C.H., J.P. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

General Sir C. F. N. Macready, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. General Sir Herbert C. 
O. Plumer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. Admiral Sir Edmund S. Poe, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. Major-General Fabian Ware, C.B., C.M.G. 


All letters should be addressed to the Secretary, Imperial War Graves 


Commission, Winchester House, St. James’s Square, S.W. I ; and not to any 
individual member of the Commission. 


Its History 


THE origin and development of the Imperial War Graves Commission is 
very simple. In the first days of the war the different armies engaged 
created organisations, under the direction of the War Office, to register, 
mark, and tend the graves of British soldiers, as well as to answer inquiries 
from relatives, and, where possible, to send them photographs of the graves. 
Later, a National Committee was constituted, which, on the suggestion of 
the Prince of Wales, who took a keen personal interest in the work, was 
expanded into an Imperial Commission, representing the Dominions, India, 
the Colonies, the fighting Services, Labour, the great public departments 
interested, and the British Red Cross, which latter had supplied, as it still 
does to a considerable extent, the funds for photographing and planting the 
graves. 


Its Finance 


THE finance of the Commission is Imperial. All parts of the Empire have 
generously and unreservedly promised to bear their share of the expenses. 
The Imperial War Conference, having considered the proposals of the 
Commission, passed the following resolution on June 17, 1918 : “The 
Conference desires to place on record its appreciation of the Labours of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, and is in favour of the cost of carrying 
out the decisions of the Commission being borne by the respective 
Governments in proportion to the numbers of the graves of their dead.” 
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The Cemeteries 


WITH the growth of the war the Commission’s work naturally covered 
every part of the world where the men of the Empire had served and died 
— from the vast and known cities of our dead in Flanders and France to 
hidden and outlying burial-grounds of a few score at the ends of the earth. 


These resting-places are situated on every conceivable site — on bare hills 
flayed by years of battle, in orchards and meadows, beside populous towns 
or little villages, in jungle-glades, at coast ports, in far-away islands, among 
|desert sands, and desolate ravines. It would be as impossible as undesirable 
to reduce them all to any uniformity of aspect by planting or by 
architecture. 

In a war where the full strength of nations was used without respect of 
persons, no difference could be made between the graves of officers or men. 
Yet some sort of central idea was needed that should symbolise our 
common sacrifice wherever our dead might be laid ; and it was realised, 
above all, that each cemetery and individual grave should be made as 
permanent as man’s art could devise. 


Their Design and Care 


The Commission instructed Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., to report! how 
these aims could best I be realised, and he, after consulting very fully with 
the relatives, representatives of the Services, religion and art, and knowing 
the practical limitations, particularly in obtaining labour, for carrying out 
such a vast undertaking, recommended that in each cemetery there should 
stand a Cross of Sacrifice, and an altarlike Stone of Remembrance, and that 
the headstones or the graves should be of uniform shape and size. Stone 
crosses to succeed the temporary wooden crosses were at first suggested, 
but crosses of the small size necessitated by the nearness of the graves to 
each other do not allow sufficient space for the men’s names and the 
inscriptions, and are also by their shape too fragile and too subject to the 
action of frost and weather for enduring use. Plain headstones, measuring 2 
ft. 6 in. by I ft. 3 in., were therefore chosen, upon which the Cross or other 
religious symbol of the dead man’s faith could be carved and his 
Regimental badge fully displayed. The Regiments have been consulted as 
to the designs of these badges, some of which have now been approved and 
are ready for engraving as soon as experiments which are being carried on 
have shown how to overcome the difficulties of dealing with such numbers. 


In due time, then, wherever a man may be buried, from East Africa to North 
Russia, his headstone will carry his Regimental badge, identifiable the 
world over. 

Besides the fighting forces, provision’ must be made for the graves of the 
merchant-seamen and discharged men whose deaths were due to enemy 
action, for Sisters and Nurses killed or died of wounds or disease, for 
Labour units of all races, and, indeed, for all who have served in any 
capacity in the war. The distinctive badges of these headstones are not yet 
all decided upon. 
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Inscriptions, Registers, and Planning 


In addition to the name and rank upon the headstone, the Commission 
feel that relatives should, if they wish, add a short inscription of their own 
choice as an expression of personal feeling and affection. These inscriptions 
will be at the relatives’ expense, and, to avoid unduly crowding the stones 
with very small lettering, which, besides being difficult to read, does not 
weather well, it has been 

found necessary to restrict the length of the inscription to sixty-six 
letters.* 

Every cemetery will keep registers of the dead buried there, and in these 
registers it is hoped that it will be possible, with the assistance of his kin, to 
enter the age, parentage, and birthplace of each known man. 

The planning and planting of the cemeteries must depend largely on their 
site and the climate of the country, but it is proposed that, as a general rule, 
the cemeteries should have buildings designed for services, ceremonies, and 
shelter, I where the register of that cemetery will be kept under permanent 
safeguard. To recapitulate : — 


1. For each Cemetery its Cross of Sacrifice and Stone of 
Remembrance, the latter bearing the 

quotation (Ecclesiasticus 44, v. 14) “THEIR NAME LIVETH FOR 
EVERMORE”; 

2. For each grave its enduring headstone, Starved ‘with the symbol of 
the dead mans faith, his 

name and rank, his Regimental badge, and whatever text or inscription 
his relatives 

may add ; 

3. In the Cemetery building the register in which the man’s birthplace, 
age, and parentage can 

be recorded and referred to. 


* In counting the sixty-six letters, the space between any two words most 
be reckoned as one letter. 


Memorials to the Missing 


THIS matter is naturally of the deepest concern to the relatives of those 
whose bodies have never been recovered or identified, or whose graves, 
once made, have been destroyed by later battles. Their number is not small, 
and Sir Frederic Kenyon has suggested that the best way to record their 
memory would be to place a tablet on the walls or cloisters at the cemetery 
nearest to the spot where it is presumed they have lost their lives. In the 
case of officers and men in the Flying Corps, the place of whose death 
could not be known within many miles, the tablet might be placed in the 
cemetery nearest to the camp from which they had; started on their last 
flight. But in any case relatives may be| assured that! the dead; who have no 
known resting-place will be made equal with the others, and that each case 
will be dealt with upon full consideration of its’ merits as regards the site 
and the place of the memorial. 


Graves of Indian Troops 


THE symbols ofj their faith will also be carved on the headstones of the 
soldiers of the Indian Armies who fought beside their comrades from 
England and throughout the Empire in France and Belgium in 1914-16; and 
of the Indian Labour Corps who have since worked and taken the risks of 
life behind the lines. A committee of the Commission has decided upon the 
form that these symbols should take, and has further recommended that a 
Mohammedan mosque and Hindu temple should be erected in France for 
remembrance of the sacrifice made by Hindus and Mohammedans alike in 
the war. The designs for these buildings have been submitted for approval 
in India. In all such matters the treatment of the bodies of “these soldiers 
will be in strict conformity with the practice of their religions, and will be 
carried out under the supervision of native officers. 
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Treatment of Isolated Graves 


AFTER so many years of fighting over densely populated and civilised 
countries like France and Belgium, it is inevitable that there must be single 
graves and groups in positions where, when the life of the land goes 
forward again, they cannot be reached or tended. Some lie in what were 
once town or village thoroughfares, and will be so again ; others by the side 
ot railway stations and goods yards, houses or factories, in arable or pasture 
fields, parks, gardens and the like. The objections to leaving these graves 
where they are need not be dwelt upon. No precautions save them from 
being encroached upon or obliterated in the course of time. There is, 
moreover, a strong sentiment among all ranks that such scattered graves 
look lonely, and the instinct of the Services demands that those who fell by 
the wayside should be gathered in to rest with the nearest main body of 
their companions. That is what the Commission, with all due care and 
reverence, proposes to do. 


Removal of Bodies 


In view of the enormous number (over half a million) of our dead in 
France alone, the removal of bodies to England would be impossible, even 
were there a general desire for it. But the overwhelming majority of 
relatives are content that their kin should lie — officers and men together 
— in the countries that they have redeemed. The Allied nations, too, have 
freely given their land to our dead for ever, and that offer has been accepted 
by the Governments. To allow exhumation and removal in the few cases 
where it has been suggested would, it seemed to the Commission, be 
undesirable, if only on the principle of equality, and, judging from what 
many gallant fighters have said and written before they in their turn fell, a 
violation, in all but a few special cases, of the desire of the dead 
themselves. 


Battle Memorials 


MEMORIALS to commemorate the parts borne :by particular jarmies, 
divisions, or regiments in campaigns and battles, such as, to name only a 
few, the Canadians at Ypres, the South Africans at Delville Wood, the 
Australians at Amiens, the British at the breaking of the Hindenburg line, 
will be advised upon by a fully representative military committee, and it is 
to be hoped that the best art of the Empire will give its services and advice 
in the designing of them. 


Suggestions from the Public 


BUT the work so far has only been blocked out, and there is room and 
welcome for suggestions of every kind from the public throughout the 
world, whose servants the Commission are. For example, it has been 
suggested that the entrance to individual cemeteries should carry a text or 
inscription, and it has been decided that monuments should be erected to 
the dead whose graves are unknown, of a special form which has yet to be 
settled. These are points, among others, upon which the Commission would 
be grateful for expressions of opinion. 


The Progress of the Work 


MEANTIME, the long and difficult business of identification and 
registration goes forward still on all fronts. The various architects to whose 
charge the cemeteries have been allotted are preparing their designs for the 
planting and the building required in France, and steps are being taken to 
prepare dignified and characteristic designs for our cemeteries in the East 
and elsewhere. All this can be effected in reasonable time ; but there is no 
possibility of expediting the delivery of the headstones. More than half a 
million of these will be required, and at present there is not labour enough 
in all the world to cut, carve and letter them. While they are being made the 
wooden crosses will stand, and, where necessary, will be renewed ; the 
registers will be filled and filed, and the cemeteries will be faithfully and 
reverently tended. 


London: Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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Introduction 


THESE volumes try to give soberly and with what truth is possible, the 
experiences of both battalions of the Irish Guards from 1914 to 1918. The 
point of view is the battalions’, and the facts mainly follow the Regimental 
Diaries, supplemented by the few private letters and documents which such 
a war made possible, and by some tales that have gathered round men and 
their actions. 

As evidence is released, historians may be able to reconstruct what 
happened in or behind the battle-line; what motives and necessities swayed 
the actors; and who stood up or failed under his burden. But a battalion’s 
field is bounded by its own vision. Even within these limits, there is large 
room for error. Witnesses to phases of fights die and are dispersed; the 
ground over which they fought is battered out of recognition in a few hours; 
survivors confuse dates, places, and personalities, and in the trenches, the 
monotony of the waiting days and the repetition-work of repairs breed 
mistakes and false judgments. Men grow doubtful or oversure, and, in all 
good faith, give directly opposed versions. The clear sight of a comrade so 
mangled that he seems to have been long dead is burnt in on one brain to 
the exclusion of all else that happened that day. The shock of an exploded 
dump, shaking down a firmament upon the landscape, dislocates memory 
throughout half a battalion; and so on in all matters, till the end of laborious 
enquiry is too often the opening of fresh confusion. When to this are added 
the personal prejudices and misunderstandings of men under heavy strain, 
carrying clouded memories of orders half given or half heard, amid scenes 
that pass like nightmares, the only wonder to the compiler of these records 
has been that any sure fact whatever should be retrieved out of the 
whirlpool of war. 

It seemed to him best, then, to abandon all idea of such broad and 
balanced narratives as will be put forward by experts, and to limit himself 
to matters which directly touched the men’s lives and fortunes. Nor has he 
been too careful to correct the inferences of the time by the knowledge of 
later events. From first to last, the Irish Guards, like the rest of our armies, 
knew little of what was going on round them. Probably they knew less at 
the close of the war than at the beginning when our forces were so small 
that each man felt himself somebody indeed, and so stood to be hunted 
through the heat from Mons to Meaux, turned again to suffer beneath the 
Soupir ridges, and endured the first hideous winter of the Salient where, 


wet, almost weaponless, but unbroken, he helped in the long miracle of 
holding the line. 

But the men of ‘14 and ‘15, and what meagre records of their day were 
safe to keep, have long been lost; while the crowded years between remove 
their battles across dead Belgian towns and villages as far from us as the 
fights in Homer. 

Doubtless, all will be reconstructed to the satisfaction of future years 
when, if there be memory beyond the grave, the ghosts may laugh at the 
neatly groomed histories. Meantime, we can take it for granted that the old 
Regular Army of England passed away in the mud of Flanders in less than a 
year. In training, morale, endurance, courage, and devotion the earth did not 
hold its like, but it possessed neither the numbers, guns, nor equipment 
necessary for the type of war that overtook it. The fact of its unpreparedness 
has been extolled as proof of the purity of its country’s ideals, which must 
be great consolation to all concerned. But, how slowly that equipment was 
furnished, how inadequate were our first attempts at bombs, trench-mortars, 
duck-boards, wiring, and the rest, may be divined through the loyal and 
guarded allusions in the Diaries. Nor do private communications give much 
hint of it, for one of the marvels of that marvellous time was the silence of 
those concerned on everything that might too much distress their friends at 
home. The censorship had imposed this as a matter of precaution, but only 
the spirit of the officers could have backed the law so completely; and, as 
better days came, their early makeshifts and contrivances passed out of 
remembrance with their early dead. But the sufferings of our Armies were 
constant. They included wet and cold in due season, dirt always, occasional 
vermin, exposure, extreme fatigue, and the hourly incidence of death in 
every shape along the front line and, later in the furthest back-areas where 
the enemy aeroplanes harried their camps. And when our Regular troops 
had been expended, these experiences were imposed upon officers and men 
compelled to cover, within a few months, the long years of training that 
should go to the making of a soldier — men unbroken even to the 
disturbing impact of crowds and like experiences, which the conscript 
accepts from his youth. Their short home-leaves gave them sudden changes 
to the tense home atmosphere where, under cover of a whirl of 
“entertainment” they and their kin wearied themselves to forget and escape 
a little from that life, on the brink of the next world, whose guns they could 
hear summoning in the silences between their talk. Yet, some were glad to 
return — else why should youngsters of three years’ experience have found 
themselves upon a frosty night, on an ironbound French road, shouting 


aloud for joy as they heard the stammer of a machine-gun over the rise, and 
turned up the well-known trench that led to their own dug-out and their 
brethren from whom they had been separated by the vast interval of ninety- 
six hours? Many have confessed to the same delight in their work, as there 
were others to whom almost every hour was frankly detestable except for 
the companionship that revealed them one to another till the chances of war 
separated the companions. And there were, too, many, almost children, of 
whom no record remains. They came out from Warley with the constantly 
renewed drafts, lived the span of a Second Lieutenant’s life and were spent. 
Their intimates might preserve, perhaps, memories of a promise cut short, 
recollections of a phrase that stuck, a chance-seen act of bravery or of 
kindness. The Diaries give their names and fates with the conventional 
expressions of regret. In most instances, the compiler has let the mere fact 
suffice; since, to his mind, it did not seem fit to heap words on the doom. 

For the same reason, he has not dealt with each instance of valour, 
leaving it to stand in the official language in which it was acknowledged. 
The rewards represent but a very small proportion of the skill, daring, and 
heroism actually noted; for no volume could hold the full tale of all that was 
done, either in the way of duty, under constraint of necessity and desire to 
keep alive, or through joy and pleasure in achieving great deeds. 

Here the Irish rank and file by temperament excelled. They had all their 
race’s delight in the drama of things; and, whatever the pinch-whether 
ambushed warfare or hand-to-hand shock, or an insolently perfect parade 
after long divorce from the decencies — could be depended upon to 
advance the regimental honour. Their discipline, of course, was that of the 
Guards, which, based upon tradition, proven experience, and knowledge of 
the human heart, adjusts itself to the spirit of each of its battalions. Though 
the material of that body might be expended twice in a twelvemonth, the 
leaven that remained worked on the new supplies at once and from the first. 
In the dingy out-of-date barracks at Warley the Regimental Reserves 
gathered and grew into a full-fledged Second Battalion with reserves of its 
own, and to these the wounded officers and men sent home to be repatched, 
explained the arts and needs of a war which, apparently always at a stand, 
changed character every month. After the utter inadequacy of its opening 
there was a period of handmade bombs and of loaded sticks for close work; 
of nippers for the abundant wire left uncut by our few guns; of remedies for 
trench-feet; or medicaments against lockjaw from the grossly manured 
Belgian dirt, and of fancy timberings to hold up sliding trenches. In due 
course, when a few set battles, which sometimes gained several hundred 


yards, had wasted their many thousand lives, infallible forms of attack and 
defence developed themselves, were tried and generally found wanting, 
while scientific raids, the evolution of specialists, and the mass of regulated 
detail that more and more surrounded the life of the trenches, occupied their 
leisure between actions. Our battalions played themselves into the game at 
the awful price that must be paid for improvisation, however cheery; 
enduring with a philosophy that may have saved the war, the deviations and 
delays made necessary by the demands of the various political and other 
organisations at home. 

In the same spirit they accepted the inevitable breakdowns in the 
business of war-by-experiment; for it is safe to say that there was hardly an 
operation in which platoons, companies, regiments, brigades, or divisions 
were not left with one or both flanks in the air. Among themselves, officers 
and men discussing such matters make it quite clear how and why such and 
such units broke, were misled, or delayed on their way into the line. But 
when a civilian presumes to assist, all ranks unite against his uninformed 
criticisms. He is warned that, once over the top, no plans hold, for the 
machine-gun and the lie of the ground dictate the situation to the platoon- 
commander on whom all things depend and who sees, perhaps, fifty yards 
about him. There are limits, too, of shock and exhaustion beyond which 
humanity cannot be pressed without paying toll later. For which cause it 
may happen that a Division that has borne long agony unflinching, and 
sincerely believes itself capable of yet more, will, for no reason then 
apparent (at almost the mere rumour of noises in the night) collapse 
ignominiously on the same ground where, a month later, with two thirds of 
its strength casualties, it cuts coolly and cleanly to its goal. And its fellows, 
who have borne the same yoke, allow for this. 

The compiler of these records, therefore, has made little attempt to put 
forward any theory of what might or should have happened if things had 
gone according to plan; and has been scrupulous to avoid debatable issues 
of bad staff-work or faulty generalship. They were not lacking in the war, 
but the broad sense of justice in all who suffered from them, recognising 
that all were equally amateurs, saved the depression of repeated failures 
from turning into demoralisation. 

Here, again, the Irish were reported by those who knew them best, to 
have been lenient in their judgments, though their private speech was as 
unrestrained as that of any other body of bewildered and overmastered men. 
“Wearing down” the enemy through a period of four years and three 
months, during most of which time that enemy dealt losses at least equal to 


those he received, tested human virtue upon a scale that the world had never 
dreamed of. The Irish Guards stood to the test without flaw. 

They were in no sense any man’s command. They needed minute 
comprehension, quick sympathy, and inflexible justice, which they repaid 
by individual devotion and a collective good-will that showed best when 
things were at their utter worst. Their moods naturally varied with the 
weather and the burden of fatigues (actions merely kill, while fatigue breaks 
men’s hearts), but their morale was constant because their unofficial life, on 
which morale hinges, made for contentment. The discipline of the Guards, 
demanding the utmost that can be exacted of the man, requires of the officer 
unresting care of his men under all conditions. This care can be a source of 
sorrow and friction in rigid or over-conscientious hands, till, with the best 
will in the world, a battalion may be reduced to the mental state of nurse- 
harried children. Or, conversely, an adored company commander, bold as a 
lion, may, for lack of it, turn his puzzled company into a bear-garden. But 
there is an elasticity in Celtic psychology that does not often let things 
reach breaking-point either way; and their sense of humour and social duty 
— it is arace more careful to regard each other’s feelings than each other’s 
lives — held them as easily as they were strictly associated. A jest; the 
grave hearing out of absurd complaints that might turn to tragedy were the 
hearing not accorded; a prompt soothing down of gloomy, inured pride; 
apiece of flagrant buffoonery sanctioned, even shared, but never taken 
advantage of, went far in dark days to build up that understanding and 
understood inner life of the two battalions to which, now, men look back 
lovingly across their civilian years. It called for a devotion from all, little 
this side of idolatry; and was shown equally by officers, N.C.O.’s, and men, 
stretcher-bearers, cooks, orderlies, and not least by the hard-bit, fantastic 
old soldiers, used for odd duties, who faithfully hobbled about France 
alongside the rush of wonderful young blood. 

Were instances given, the impression might be false, for the tone and 
temper of the time that set the pace has gone over. But while it lasted, the 
men made their officers and the officers their men by methods as old as war 
itself; and their Roman Catholic priests, fearless even in a community none 
too regardful of Nature’s first law, formed a subtle and supple link between 
both. That the priest, ever in waiting upon Death or pain, should learn to 
magnify his office was as natural as that doctors and front-line commanders 
should find him somewhat under their feet when occasion called for the 
secular, not the spiritual, arm. That Commanding Officers, to keep peace 
and save important pillars of their little society, should first advise and 


finally order the padre not to expose himself wantonly in forward posts or 
attacks, was equally of a piece with human nature; and that the priests, to 
the huge content of the men, should disregard the order (“What’s a casualty 
compared to a soul?”) was most natural of all. Then the question would 
come up for discussion in the trenches and dug-outs, where everything that 
any one had on his mind was thrashed out through the long, quiet hours, or 
dropped and picked up again with the rise and fall of shell-fire. They 
speculated on all things in Heaven and earth as they worked in piled filth 
among the carcases of their fellows, lay out under the stars on the eves of 
open battle, or vegetated through a month’s feeding and idleness between 
one sacrifice and the next. 

But none have kept minutes of those incredible symposia that made for 
them a life apart from the mad world which was their portion; nor can any 
pen recreate that world’s brilliance, squalor, unreason, and heaped boredom. 
Recollection fades from men’s minds as common life closes over them, till 
even now they wonder what part they can ever have had in the shrewd, 
man-hunting savages who answered to their names so few years ago. 

It is for the sake of these initiated that the compiler has loaded his records 
with detail and seeming triviality, since in a life where Death ruled every 
hour, nothing was trivial, and bald references to villages, billets, camps, 
fatigues, and sports, as well as hints of tales that can never now fully be 
told, carry each their separate significance to each survivor, intimate and 
incommunicable as family jests. 

As regards other readers, the compiler dares no more than hope that some 
of those who have no care for old history, or that larger number who at 
present are putting away from themselves odious memories, may find a 
little to interest, or even comfort, in these very details and flatnesses that 
make up the unlovely, yet superb, life endured for their sakes. 





Mons To La Bassee 


AT 5 P.M. on Tuesday, August 4, 1914, the 1st Battalion of the Irish Guards 
received orders to mobilize for war against Germany. They were then 
quartered at Wellington Barracks and, under the mobilization scheme, 
formed part of the 4th (Guards) Brigade, Second Division, First Army 
Corps. The Brigade consisted of: 


The 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
The 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
The 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 

The 1st Battalion Irish Guards. 


Mobilization was completed on August 8. Next day, being Sunday, the 
Roman Catholics of the Battalion paraded under the Commanding Officer, 
Lieut.Colonel the Hon. G. H. Morris, and went to Westminster Cathedral 
where Cardinal Bourne preached; and on the morning of the 11th August 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts and Lady Aileen Roberts made a farewell 
speech to them in Wellington Barracks. This was the last time that Lord 
Roberts saw the Battalion of which he was the first Commander-in-Chief. 

On the 12th August the Battalion entrained for Southampton in two trains 
at Nine Elms Station, each detachment being played out of barracks to the 
station by the band. They were short one officer, as 2nd Lieutenant St. J. R. 
Pigott had fallen ill, and an officer just gazetted — 2nd Lieutenant Sir 
Gerald Burke, Bart. — could not accompany them as he had not yet got his 
uniform. They embarked at Southampton on a hot still day in the P.&0. S.S. 
Novara. This was a long and tiring operation, since every one was new to 
embarkation-duty, and, owing to the tide, the ship’s bulwarks stood twenty- 
five feet above the quay. The work was not finished till 4 P.M. when most 
of the men had been under arms for twelve hours. Just before leaving, 
Captain Sir Delves Broughton, Bart., was taken ill and had to be left 
behind. A telegram was sent to Headquarters, asking for Captain H. 
Hamilton Berners to take his place, and the Novara cleared at 7 P.M. As 
dusk fell, she passed H.M.S. Formidable off Ryde and exchanged signals 
with her. The battle ship’s last message to the Battalion was to hope that 
they would get “plenty of fighting.” Many of the officers at that moment 
were sincerely afraid that they might be late for the war! 

The following is the list of officers who went out with the Battalion that 


Commanding Officer. 


night: 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. G. H. Morris 
Major H. F. Crichton Senior Major. 
Captain Lord Desmond Adjutant. 
FitzGerald 
Lieut. E. J. F. Gough Transport Officer. 
Lieut. E. B. Greer M. Gun Officer. 
Hon. Lieut. H. Hickie Quartermaster. 
Lieut. H. J. S. Shields (R.A.M.C.) Medical. Officer. 
Interpreter. 


Lieut. Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M.P. 
No. 1 Company. 
Lieut. C. A. S. Walker. 


Capt. Hon. A. E. Mulholland. 
Capt. Lord John Hamilton. 2nd Lieut. N. L. Woodroffe. 
Lieut. Hon. H. R. Alexander. 2nd Lieut. J. Livingstone- 
Learmonth. 


No. 2 Company. 
Lieut. J. S. N. FitzGerald. 


Major H. A. Herbert Stepney. 
Lieut. W. E. Hope. Capt. J. N. Guthrie. 
2nd Lieut. O. Hughes-Onslow. Lieut. E. J. F. Gough. 
No. 3 Company. 
Capt. Sir Delves Broughton, Bart. Lieut. Hon. Hugh Gough. 
(replaced by Capt. H. Hamilton 
Berners). 
Lieut. Lord Guernsey. 2nd Lieut. Viscount 
Castlerosse. 


Capt. Hon. T. E. Vesey. 
No. 4 Company. 
Lieut. Lord Robert Innes-Ker. 


Capt. C. A. Tisdall. 
Capt. A. A. Perceval. Lieut. W. C. N. Reynolds. 
2nd Lieut. J. T. P. Roberts. Lieut. R. Blacker-Douglass. 
Details at the Base. 
2nd Lieut. Sir Gerald Burke, 


Capt. Lord Arthur Hay. 
Bart. 


They reached Havre at 6 A.M. on August 13, a fiercely hot day, and, 
tired after a sleepless night aboard ship, and a long wait, in a hot, tin-roofed 
shed, for some missing men, marched three miles out of the town to Rest 
Camp No. 2 “in a large field at Sanvic, a suburb of Havre at the top of the 
hill.” Later, the city herself became almost a suburb to the vast rest-camps 
round it. Here they received an enthusiastic welcome from the French, and 
were first largely introduced to the wines of the country, for many maidens 
lined the steep road and offered bowls of drinks to the wearied. 

Next day (August 14) men rested a little, looking at this strange, bright 
France with strange eyes, and bathed in the sea; and Captain H. Berners, 
replacing Sir Delves Broughton, joined. At eleven o’clock they entrained at 
Havre Station under secret orders for the Front. The heat broke in a terrible 
thunderstorm that soaked the new uniforms. The crowded train travelled 
north all day, receiving great welcomes everywhere, but no one knowing 
what its destination might be. After more than seventeen hours’ slow 
progress by roads that were not revealed then or later, they halted at 
Wassigny, at a quarter to eleven on the night of August 15, and, unloading 
in hot darkness, bivouacked at a farm near the station. 

On the morning of August 16 they marched to Vadencourt, where, for the 
first time, they went into billets. The village, a collection of typical white- 
washed tiled houses with a lovely old church in the centre, lay out 
pleasantly by the side of a poplar-planted stream. The 2nd Coldstream 
Guards were also billeted here; the Headquarters of the 4th Guards Brigade, 
the 2nd Grenadier Guards, and 3rd Coldstream being at Grougis. All 
supplies, be it noted, came from a village of the ominous name of Boue, 
which — as they were to learn through the four winters to follow — means 
“mud.” 

At Vadencourt they lay three days while the men were being inoculated 
against enteric. A few had been so treated before leaving Wellington 
Barracks, but, in view of the hurried departure, 90 per cent. remained to be 
dealt with. The Diary remarks that for two days “the Battalion was not up to 
much.” Major H. Crichton fell sick here. 

On the 20th August the march towards Belgium of the Brigade began, 
via Etreux and Fesmy (where Lieutenant and Quartermaster Hickie went 
sick and had to be sent back to railhead) to Maroilles, where the Battalion 
billeted, August 21, and thence, via Pont sur Sambre and Hargnies, to La 
Longueville, August 22. Here, being then five miles east of Malplaquet, the 
Battalion heard the first sound of the guns of the war, far off; not knowing 
that, at the end of all, they would hear them cease almost on that very spot. 


At three o’clock in the moming of August 23 the Brigade marched via 
Riez de |’Erelle into Belgian territory and through Blaregnies towards Mons 
where it was dimly understood that some sort of battle was in the making. 
But it was not understood that eighty thousand British troops with three 
hundred guns disposed between Condé, through Mons towards Binche, 
were meeting twice that number of Germans on their front, plus sixty 
thousand Germans with two hundred and thirty guns trying to turn their left 
flank, while a quarter of a million Germans, with close on a thousand guns, 
were driving in the French armies on the British right from Charleroi to 
Namur, across the Meuse and the Sambre. This, in substance, was the 
situation at Mons. It supplied a sufficient answer to the immortal question, 
put by one of the pillars of the Battalion, a drill sergeant, who happened to 
arrive from home just as that situation had explained itself, and found his 
battalion steadily marching south. “Fwhat’s all this talk about a retreat?” 
said he, and strictly rebuked the shouts of laughter that followed.+ 


THE RETREAT FROM MONS 

The Brigade was first ordered to take up a position at Bois Lahant, close 
to the dirtier suburbs of Mons which is a fair city on a hill, but the order 
was cancelled when it was discovered that the Fifth Division was already 
there. Eventually, the Irish Guards were told to move from the village of 
Quevy le Petit, where they had expected to go into billets, to Harveng. Here 
they were ordered, with the 2nd Grenadier Guards, to support the Fifth 
Division on a chalk ridge from Harmignies to the Mons road, while the 
other two battalions of the Brigade (the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream Guards) 
took up position north-east of Harveng. Their knowledge of what might be 
in front of them or who was in support was, naturally, small. It was a hot, 
still evening, no Germans were visible, but shrapnel fell ahead of the 
Battalion as it moved in artillery formation across the rolling, cropped 
lands. One single far-ranging rifle-bullet landed with a phtt in the chalk 
between two officers, one of whom turning to the other laughed and said, 
“Ah! Now we can say we have been under fire.” A few more shells arrived 
as the advance to the ridge went forward, and the Brigade reached the 
seventh kilometre-stone on the Harmignies—Mons road, below the ridge, 
about 6 P.M. on the 23rd August. The Irish Rifles, commanded by Colonel 
Bird, D.S.O., were fighting here, and Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of the Irish 
Guards went up to reinforce it. This was the first time that the Battalion had 
been personally shelled and five men were wounded. The guns ceased 
about dusk, and there was very little fire from the German trenches, which 


were rather in the nature of scratch-holes, ahead of them. That night, too, 
was the first on which the troops saw a searchlight used. They enjoyed also 
their first experience of digging themselves in, the which they did so 
casually that veterans of after years would hold up that “trench” as a sample 
of “the valour of ignorance.” At midnight, the Irish Rifles were ordered to 
retire while the Irish Guards covered their retirement; but so far they had 
been in direct contact with nothing. 

The Battalion heard confusedly of the fall of Namur and, it may be 
presumed, of the retirement of the French armies on the right of the British. 
There was little other news of any sort, and what there was, not cheering. 
On front and flank of the British armies the enemy stood in more than 
overwhelming strength, and it came to a question of retiring, as speedily as 
might be, before the flood swallowed what remained. So the long retreat of 
our little army began. 

The large outlines of it are as follows: The entire British Force, First and 
Second Army Corps, fell back to Bavai — the First without serious 
difficulty, the Second fighting rear-guard actions through the day. At Brava 
the two Corps diverged, not to unite again till they should reach Betz on the 
1st September. The Second Army Corps, reinforced by the Fourth Division, 
took the roads through Le Quesnoy, Solesme, Le Cateau, St. Quentin, Ham, 
Nesle, Noyon, and Crépy-en-Valois; the First paralleling them, roughly, 
through Landrecies, Vadencourt, La Fére, Pasly by Soissons, and Villers- 
Cotteréts. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of August 24 the Battalion, “having covered 
the retirement of all the other troops,” retired through the position which the 
2nd and 3rd Coldstream Guards had taken up, to Quevy le Petit, where it 
was ordered, with the 2nd Grenadiers, to entrench another position north of 
Quevy le Petit (from the third kilometre-stone on the Genly—Quevy le Petit 
road to the tenth kilometre-stone on the Mons—Bettignies road). This it did 
while the whole of the Second Division retired through the position at 4 
P.M., the Battalion acting as rear-guard. Their notion of “digging-in” was to 
cut fire-steps in the side of the handy bank of any road. At nine o’clock that 
night the Battalion “came out of Belgium by the same road that it had 
marched into Belgium” through Blaregnies, past Bavai where the First and 
Second Army Corps diverged, and through La Longueville to Malgarni, 
where they bivouacked in an orchard “having been forty-four hours under 
arms.” Here the first mail from England arrived, and was distributed by 
torchlight under the apple-trees in the warm night. 

On the afternoon of August 25 the Battalion reached Landrecies, an 


unlovely, long-streeted town in closely cultivated country. The German 
pressure was heavy behind them, and that evening the 3rd Coldstream 
Guards on outpost duty to the north-west of Landrecies, on the Mormal 
road, were attacked, and, as history shows, beat off that attack in a night- 
fight of some splendour. The Battalion turned out and blocked the pavé 
entrance to the town with improvised barricades, which they lined, of 
stones, tables, chairs, carts, and pianos; relieved the Coldstream at 1.30 
A.M., August 26; and once again covered the retirement of the Brigade out 
of the town towards Etreux. The men were very tired, so weary indeed that 
many of them slept by the roadside while waiting to relieve the Coldstreams 
at Landrecies fight. That night was the first they heard wounded men 
scream. A couple of Irish Guards officers, sleeping so deeply that only the 
demolition by shell-fire of the house next door waked them, were left 
behind here, but after twenty-four hours of fantastic and, at that time, 
almost incredible adventures, rejoined safely next day. It was recorded also 
that one of the regimental drums was seen and heard going down 
Landrecies main street in the darkness, strung on the fore-leg of a gun-horse 
who had stepped into it as a battery went south. A battalion cooker, the 
sparks flying from it, passed like a fire-engine hastening to a fire, and men 
found time to laugh and point at the strange thing. 

At Etreux, where with the rest of the Brigade the Battalion entrenched 
itself after the shallow pattern of the time, it had its first sight of a German 
aeroplane which flew over its trenches and dropped a bomb that “missed a 
trench by twenty yards.” The Battalion fired at it, and it “flew away like a 
wounded bird and eventually came down and was captured by another 
division.” Both sides were equally inexperienced in those days in the details 
of air war. All that day they heard the sound of what they judged was “a 
battle in the direction of Le Cateau.” This was the Second Army Corps and 
a single Division of the Third Corps under Smith-Dorrien interrupting our 
retirement to make a stand against four or more German Army Corps and 
six hundred guns. The result of that action caused the discerning General 
von Kluck to telegraph that he held the Expeditionary Force “surrounded by 
a ring of steel,” and Berlin behung itself with flags. This also the Battalion 
did not know. They were more interested in the fact that they had lost touch 
with the Second Division; and that their Commanding Officer had told the 
officers that, so far as he could make out, they were surrounded and had 
better dig in deeper and wait on. As no one knew particularly where they 
might be in all France, and as the night of the 26th was very wet, the tired 
men slept undisturbedly over the proposition, to resume their retreat next 


day (August 27) down the valley of the Sambre, through Vénérolles, 
Tupigny, Vadencourt, Noyales, to the open glaring country round Mont 
d’Origny where the broad road to St. Quentin crosses the river. It was in 
reserve that day, and the next (August 28) was advance-guard to the 
Brigade as the retirement continued through Chatillon, Berthenicourt, and 
Moy to Vendeuil and the cross-roads west of the Vendeuil—La Fére road 
while the Brigade marched on to Bertaucourt. After the Brigade had passed, 
the Battalion acted as rear-guard into Bertaucourt. Here No. 2 Company, 
under Major Stepney, was sent to Beautor to assist a section of the Royal 
Engineers in demolishing a bridge across the river there — an operation 


performed without incident — and in due course joined up with the 
Battalion again. By this time, the retreat, as one who took part in it says, 
had become “curiously normal” — the effect, doubtless, of that continued 


over-exertion which reduces men to the state of sleep-walkers. There was a 
ten minutes’ halt every hour, on which the whole Battalion dropped where it 
stood and slept. At night, some of them began to see lights, like those of 
comfortable billets by the roadside which, for some curious reason or other, 
could never be reached. Others found themselves asleep, on their feet, and 
even when they lay down to snatch sleep, the march moved on, and wearied 
them in their dreams. Owing to the heat and the dust, many suffered from 
sore feet and exhaustion, and, since ambulance accommodation was 
limited, they had to be left behind to follow on if, and as best, they could. 
But those who fell out were few, and the Diary remarks approvingly that 
“on the whole the Battalion marched very well and march-discipline was 
good.” Neither brigade nor battalion commanders knew anything of what 
was ahead or behind, but it seemed that, since they could not get into Paris 
before the Germans and take first-class tickets to London, they would all be 
cut off and destroyed; which did not depress them unduly. At all events, the 
Battalion one evening forgot its weariness long enough to take part in the 
chase and capture of a stray horse of Belgian extraction, which, after its 
ample lack of manners and mouth had been proved, they turned over for 
instruction and reformation to the Transport. 

From Bertaucourt, then, where the Battalion spent another night in an 
orchard, it marched very early on the 30th August to Terny via Deuillet, 
Servais, Basse Forét de Coucy, Folembray, Coucy-le-Chateau, then 
magnificent and untouched — all closer modelled country and, if possible, 
hotter than the bare lands they had left. Thence from Terny to Pasly, N.W. 
of Soissons. Here they lay down by moonlight in a field, and here an officer 
dreamed that the alarm had been given and that they must move on. In this 


nightmare he rose and woke up all platoon-officers and the C.O.; next, 
laboriously and methodically, his own company, and last of all himself, 
whom he found shaking and swearing at a man equally drunk with fatigue. 

On the 31st August the Battalion took position as right flank-guard from 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. on the high ground near Le Murger Farm and bivouacked 
at Soucy: So far, there had been little fighting for them since Landrecies, 
though they moved with the comforting knowledge that an unknown 
number of the enemy, thoroughly provided with means of transportation, 
were in fixed pursuit, just on the edge of a sky-line full of unseen guns 
urging the British always to move back. 


VILLERS-COTTERETS 

On the 1st September, the anniversary of Sedan, the Battalion was afoot 
at 2 A.M. and with the 2nd Coldstream Guards acted as rear-guard under 
the Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. Morris. There had 
been heavy dew in the night, followed at dawn by thin, miserable rain, 
when they breakfasted, among wet lucerne and fields of stacked corn, on 
the edge of the deep Villers-Cotteréts beech-forests. They fell back into 
them on a rumour of advancing cavalry, who turned out to be troops of 
German infantry running from stack to stack and filtering into the forest on 
their either flank. Their first position was the Vivieres Puiseux line, a little 
south-west of Soucy village: the Battalion to the right of the Soucy—Villers— 
Cotteréts road, and the Coldstream to the left on a front of not more than a 
mile. Their second position, as far as can be made out, was the Rond de la 
Reine, a mile farther south, where the deep soft forest-roads from Soucy 
and Vivieres join on their way to Villers-Cotteréts. The enemy ran in upon 
them from all sides, and the action resolved itself into blind fighting in the 
gloom of the woods, with occasional glimpses of men crossing the rides, or 
firing from behind tree-boles. The Germans were very cautious at first, 
because our fire-discipline, as we fell back, gave them the impression that 
the forest was filled with machine-guns instead of mere trained men firing 
together sustainedly. The morning wet cleared, and the day grew close and 
stifling. There was no possibility of keeping touch or conveying orders. 
Since the German advance-guard was, by comparison, an army, all that 
could be done was to hold back as long as possible the attacks on front and 
flank, and to retain some sense of direction in the bullet-torn woods, where, 
when a man dropped in the bracken and bramble, he disappeared. But 
throughout the fight, till the instant of his death, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. 
Morris, commanding the Battalion, rode from one point to another of an 


action that was all front, controlling, cheering, and chaffing his men. And 
so that heathen battle, in half darkness, continued, with all units of the 4th 
Brigade confusedly engaged, till in the afternoon the Battalion, covered by 
the 2nd Coldstream, re-formed, still in the woods, a mile north of the 
village of Pisseleux. Here the roll was called, and it was found that the 
following officers were missing: Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. Morris, Major 
H. F. Crichton, Captain C. A. Tisdall, Lieutenant Lord Robert Inns-Ker, 2nd 
Lieutenant Viscount Castlerosse, Lieutenant the Hon. Aubrey Herbert, and 
Lieutenant Shields, R.A.M.C. 

Captain Lord Desmond FitzGerald and Lieutenant Blacker-Douglass 
were wounded and left with the field-ambulance. Lieut.-Colonel Morris, 
Major Crichton, and Captain Tisdall had been killed. The others had been 
wounded and captured by the Germans, who treated them with reasonable 
humanity at Villers-Cotteréts till they were released on September 12 by the 
French advance following the first Battle of the Marne. Colonel Morris’s 
body was afterwards identified and buried with that of Captain Tisdall; and 
one long rustic-fenced grave, perhaps the most beautiful of all resting- 
places in France, on a slope of the forest off the dim road, near the Rond de 
la Reine, holds our dead in that action. It was made and has been religiously 
tended since by Dr. Moufflers, the Mayor of the town, and his wife. 

The death of Colonel Morris, an officer beloved and a man noticeably 
brave among brave men, was a heavy loss to the Battalion he commanded, 
and whose temper he knew so well. In the thick of the fight during a lull in 
the firing, when some blind shellfire opened, he called to the men: “D’you 
hear that? They’re doing that to frighten you.” To which someone replied 
with simple truth: “If that’s what they’re after, they might as well stop. 
They succeeded with me hours ago.” 

As a matter of fact, the men behaved serenely, as may be proved by this 
tale. They were working their way, well under rifle-fire, across an opening 
in the forest, when some of them stopped to pick blackberries that attracted 
their attention. To these their sergeant, very deliberately, said: “I shouldn’t 
mind them berries, lads. There’s may be worrums in ‘em.” It was a speech 
worthy of a hero of Dumas, whose town Villers-Cotteréts is, by right of 
birth. Yet once, during their further retirement towards Pisseleux, they were 
badly disconcerted. A curious private prodded a hornets’ nest on a branch 
with his bayonet, and the inhabitants came out in force. Then there was real 
confusion: not restored by the sight of bald-headed reservists frantically 
slapping with their caps at one hornet while others stung them on their 
defenceless scalps. So they passed out of the darkness and the greenery of 


the forest, which, four years later, was to hide a great French Army, and 
launch it forth to turn the tide of 1918. 

Their march continued until 11 P.M. that night, when the Battalion 
arrived at Betz, where the First and Second Army Corps rejoined each other 
once more. No supplies were received that night nor the following day 
(September 2), when the Battalion reached Esbly, where they bathed — 
with soap, be it noted — in the broad and quiet Marne, and an ox was 
requisitioned, potatoes were dug up from a field, and some sort of meal 
served out. 

The Diary here notes “Thus ended the retreat from Mons.” This is not 
strictly correct. In twelve days the British Army had been driven back 140 
miles as the crow flies from Mons, and farther, of course, by road. There 
was yet to be a further retirement of some fifteen miles south of Esbly ere 
the general advance began, but September 3 marks, as nearly: as may be, 
slack-water ere the ebb that followed of the triumphant German tidal wave 
through Belgium almost up to the outer forts of Paris. That advance had, at 
the last moment, swerved aside from Paris towards the southeast, and in 
doing so had partially exposed its right flank to the Sixth French Army. 
General Joffre took instant advantage of the false step to wheel his Sixth 
Army to the east, so that its line ran due north and east from Ermenonville 
to Lagny; at the same time throwing forward the left of his line. The British 
Force lay between Lagny and Cortecan, filling the gap between the Sixth 
and Fifth French Armies, and was still an effective weapon which the 
enemy supposed they had broken for good. But our harried men realized no 
more than that, for the moment, there seemed to be a pause in the steady 
going back. The confusion, the dust, the heat, continued while the armies 
manceuvred for position; and scouts and aerial reconnaissance reported 
more and more German columns of all arms pressing down from the east 
and north-east. 

On September 3 the 4th Brigade moved from Esbly, in the great loops of 
the Marne, through Meaux to the neighbourhood of Pierre Levée, where the 
Battalion fed once more on requisitioned beef,, potatoes, and apples. 


THE ADVANCE TO THE AISNE 

Next day (September 4), while the British Army was getting into position 
in the process of changing front to the right, the 4th Brigade had to cover a 
retirement of the 5th Brigade between Pierre Levée and Le Bertrand, and 
the Battalion dug itself in near a farm (Grand Loge) on the Pierre Levée— 
Giremoutiers road in preparation for a rear-guard attack that did not arrive. 


They remained in position with what the Diary pathetically refers to as “the 
machine-gun,” till they were relieved in the evening by the Worcesters, and 
reached bivouac at Le Bertrand at one o’clock on the morning of the 5th 
September. That day they bivouacked near Fontenay, and picked up some 
much-needed mess-tins, boots, putties and the like with which to make 
good more immediate waste. 

On the 6th they marched through Rozoy (where they saw an old priest 
standing at the door of his church, and to him the men bared their heads 
mechanically, till he, openly surprised, gave them his blessing) to Mont 
Plaisir to gain touch between the First and Second Divisions of the English 
Army. Major Stepney, the C.O., reported to Headquarters 1st Brigade at 9 
A.M. half a mile north-east of Rozoy. At the same moment cavalry scouts 
brought news of two enemy columns, estimated at a thousand each, 
approaching from the direction of Vaudoy. Nos. 3 and 4 Companies were 
ordered forward to prolong the line of the First Division, while Nos. 1 and 2 
Companies “with the machine-gun” entrenched themselves on the Mont 
Plaisir road. 

In the afternoon Lieutenant the Hon. R. H. Alexander, reconnoitring with 
a platoon in the direction of the village of Villeneuve, which was to be 
occupied, reported a hostile battery at Le Plessis had fired on the Battalion 
and killed 4 men and wounded 11. One of these, Sergeant O’ Loughlin, died 
later. This was the Battalion’s first fighting since Villers-Cotteréts, and they 
went into action while the bells of the quiet countryside rang for church. 
The battery was put out of action by our guns in half an hour, Villeneuve 
occupied without further opposition, and the Battalion bivouacked at 
Tonquin on the night of the 6th September. The enemy had realised the 
threat to their flank in General Joffre’s new dispositions, and under cover of 
rear-guard and delaying actions were withdrawing north all along their line. 

On the 7th September the Battalion made a forced march from Tonquin 
to Rebais, where there was a German column, but the advance-guard of the 
Brigade was held up at St. Simeon till dark and the Battalion had to bivouac 
a couple of miles outside Rebais. The German force withdrew from Rebais 
on the afternoon of the 7th, and on the 8th the Brigade’s advance continued 
through Rebais northward in the direction of Boitron, which lay just across 
the Petit Morin River. Heavy machine-gun fire from some thick woods 
along the rolling ground, across the river, checked the advance-guard (the 
3rd Coldstream) and the two companies of the Irish Guards who supported 
them. The woods, the river valley, and the village of Boitron were searched 
by our guns, and on the renewal of the attack the river was crossed and 


Boitron occupied, the enemy being heavily shelled as he retired. Here the 
Battalion re-formed and pressed forward in a heavy rainstorm, through a 
flank attack of machine-guns from woods on the left. These they charged, 
while a battery of our field-guns fired point-blank into the thickets, and 
captured a German machine-gun company of six guns (which seemed to 
them, at the time, a vast number), 3 officers, and 90 rank and file. Here, too, 
in the confusion of the fighting they came under fire of our own artillery, an 
experience that was to become familiar to them, and the C.O. ordered the 
companies to assemble at Ferme le Cas Rouge, a village near by where they 
bivouacked for the night. They proudly shut up in the farm-yard the first 
prisoners they had ever taken; told off two servants to wait upon a wounded 
major; took the parole of the two other officers and invited them to a dinner 
of chicken and red wine. The Battalion, it will be observed, knew nothing 
then except the observances of ordinary civilized warfare. 2nd Lieutenant 
A. Fitzgerald and a draft arrived that day. 

This small affair of Boitron Wood was the Irish Guards’ share of the 
immense mixed Battle of the Marne, now raging along all the front. Its 
result and the capture of the machine-guns cheered them a little. 

The next five days — September 9 to 13 — had nothing but tedious 
marching and more tedious halts and checks, due to the congestion of traffic 
and the chaos in the villages that had been entered, sacked, defiled and 
abandoned by the enemy. The Marne was crossed on the 9th at Charly, 
where — the inhabitants said that the Germans detailed for the job had been 
too drunk to effect it — a bridge had been left ready for demolition, but 
intact, and by this means the First and Second Divisions crossed the river. 
The weather turned wet, with heavy showers; greatcoats had been lost or 
thrown aside all along the line of retreat; billets and bivouacs made filthy 
by the retreating Germans; and there was general discomfort, enlivened 
with continuous cannonading from the front and the appearance of German 
prisoners gathered in by our cavalry ahead. And thus, from the Marne the 
Battalion came by way of Trenel, Villers-sur-Marne, Cointicourt, Oulchy- 
le-Chateau, Courcelles and St. Mard to the high banks of the Aisne, which 
they crossed by the pontoon bridge at Pont d’Arcy on the morning of 
September 14 and advanced to Soupir in the hollows under the steep 
wooded hills. 

That day, the 2nd Grenadiers formed the advance-guard of the Brigade, 
followed by the 3rd Coldstream, the Irish Guards, and the 2nd Coldstream. 
After they had cleared Soupir village, the force was shelled and an attack 
was made by the 3rd Coldstream, the Irish Guards in support, on a steep 


ridge near La Cour de Soupir farm, which stood on the crest of the bluff 
above the river. The heavily wooded country was alive with musketry and 
machine-gun fire, and the distances were obscured by mist and heavy rain. 
The 3rd Coldstream, attacking the farm, found themselves outflanked from 
a ridge on their right, which was then attempted by three companies of the 
Irish Guards. They reached to within a couple of hundred yards of a wood 
cut up by rides, down which, as well as from the trenches, heavy rifle-fire 
was directed. Here Captain J. N. Guthrie (No. 2 Company) was wounded 
and Captain H. Hamilton Berners killed, while Lieutenant Watson, 
R.A.M.C., was shot and wounded at close quarters attending a wounded 
man. Here, too, the Battalion had its first experience of the German use of 
the white flag; for Lieutenant J. S. FitzGerald with No. 8 Platoon and a 
party of Coldstream under Lieutenant Cotterel-Dormer found some hundred 
and fifty Germans sitting round haystacks and waving white flags. They 
went forward to take their surrender and were met by a heavy fire at thirty 
yards’ range, which forced them to fall back. Lieutenant E. B. Greer, 
machine-gun officer, now brought up his two machine-guns, but was 
heavily fired at from cover, had all of one gun-team killed or wounded and, 
for the while, lost one gun. He reorganized the other gun-team, and called 
for volunteers from the Company nearest him to recover it. After dark 
Corporal Sheridan and Private Carney of No. 3 Company and Private 
Harrington, a machine-gunner of No. 1 Company, went out with him and 
the gun was brought in. A further advance was made in the afternoon to the 
edge of the wood in order to clear out the snipers who held it and 
commanded the cultivated fields outside. Towards dusk, Captain Lord 
Guernsey, who was Acting Quartermaster, reported himself to the C.O., 
who posted him to No. 2 Company, then engaged in clearing out the 
snipers, in place of Captain Guthrie, who had been wounded. He went 
forward to assist Captain Lord Arthur Hay in command, and both were 
immediately shot dead. 

The Battalion bivouacked in battle-outpost formation that night on the 
edge of the wood, and got into touch with the 60th Rifles on their right and 
the 2nd Grenadiers on their left. Here, though they did not know it, the 
advance from the Marne was at an end. Our forces had reached the valley 
of the Aisne, with its bluffs on either side and deep roads half hidden by the 
woods that climbed them. The plateaux of the north of the river shaped 
themselves for the trenchwarfare of the years to come; and the natural 
strength of the positions on the high ground was increased by numberless 
quarries and caves that ran along it. 


THE HALT AT SOUPIR 

On the 15th September patrols reported that the enemy had fallen back a 
little from his position, and at daylight two companies entrenched 
themselves on the edge of the wood. Judged by present standards those 
trenches were little more than shallow furrows, for we did not know that the 
day of open battle was ended, and it is curious to see how slowly our people 
broke themselves to the monotonous business of trench construction and 
maintenance. Even after they had dug the casual ditch which they called a 
trench, it cost some time and a few lives till they understood that the works 
could not be approached in the open as had been war’s custom. Their first 
communication-trench was but three hundred yards long, and it struck them 
as a gigantic and almost impossible “fatigue.” 

The enemy had not fallen back more than a thousand yards from the 
Cour de Soupir farm which they were resolute to retake if possible. They 
fired on our burying-parties and shelled the trenches all through the 16th 
September. Patrols were sent out at dawn and dusk — since any one visible 
leaving the trenches was fired upon by snipers — found hostile infantry in 
full strength in front of them, and the Battalion had to organize its first 
system of trench-relief; for the Diary of the 18th September remarks that 
“Nos. 1 and 4 Companies relieved 2 and 3 Companies in the trenches and 
were again shelled during the day.” 

Sniping on Hun lines was a novel experience to the Battalion. They 
judged it strange to find a man apparently dead, with a cloth over his face, 
lying in a hollow under a ridge commanding their line, who turned out to be 
quite alive and unwounded. His rifle was within short reach, and he was 
waiting till our patrols had passed to get to his work. But they killed him, 
angrily and with astonishment. 

On the morning of the 18th September Lieut.-Colonel Lord Ardee, 
Grenadier Guards, arrived and took over command from Major Stepney. 
The following officers — the first of the long line — also arrived as 
reinforcements: 

Major G. Madden; Captain Norman Orr-Ewing, Scots Guards, attached; 
Captain Lord Francis Scott, Grenadier Guards, attached; Captain the Hon. J. 
F. Trefusis, Lieutenants George Brooke, L. S. Coke, R. H. Ferguson, G. M. 
Maitland, C. R. Harding, and P. Antrobus. 

The Battalion reorganized as follows after less than four weeks’ 
campaign: 

Lieut.-Colonel Lord Ardee C.O. 


Major Herbert Stepney Senior Major. 


Capt. the Hon. J. Trefusis Adjutant. 
Lieut. E. J. Gough Transport Officer. 
Lieut. C. A. S. Walker Quartermaster (acting) 
Capt. Hon. A. E. Mulholland O.C. No. 1 Company. 
Capt. N. Orr-Ewing O.C. No. 2 Company. 
Capt. Lord Francis Scott O.C. No. 3 Company. 
Major G. Madden O.C. No. 4 Company. 


The trench-war was solidifying itself; for the Diary of that same day 
notes that the enemy “shelled the trenches and the two howitzer-guns which 
were in position below.” Ours was an army, then, which could count and 
place every gun that it owned. As many as three howitzer batteries per 
division had accompanied the Expeditionary Force, and more were being 
sent from home. 

The night of the 19th was very wet. They were relieved by the 3rd 
Coldstream, and went into billets at Soupir, “having been in the trenches for 
five days.” There was an alarm in the afternoon, and the machine-guns and 
100 men of No. 1 Company were sent to help the Coldstream in the 
trenches, whilst the rest of the Battalion marched at 6 P.M. to be ready to 
assist the 2nd Grenadiers on the left of Cour de Soupir farm. Only “the 
machine-guns,” however, came into action, and the Battalion returned to its 
billets at 10 P.M. 

Much the same sort of thing occurred on the 20th — a furious fusillade 
from the trenches, the despatch of reinforcements up a “muddy lane,” not 
yet turned into a communication-trench, to help the 3rd Coldstream, while 
Nos. 2 and 4 Companies went out to reinforce the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry and to hold the road at the back of it “in case of a retirement,” and 
the rest of the Battalion with the machine-guns stayed as a reserve in Soupir 
market-square. But beyond shrapnel bursting over the village and the 
wounding of two men by stray machine-gun bullets, there were no special 
incidents. Major G. Madden this day had to return to England, ill. 

On the 21st the Battalion relieved the 2nd Grenadiers on the left at 
Soupir farm at 3.30 A.M. — the safest hour, as experience was to prove, for 
reliefs. Nos. 2 and 3 Companies were in trenches, and Nos. 1 and 4 about 
300 yards in the rear, with the Headquarters in one of the caves, which are a 
feature of the country. The word “dug-out” had not yet been invented. The 
nearest approach to it is a reference in a private letter to “a shelter-recess in 


the side of the trench to protect one from shrapnel.” The Diary marks that 
the “usual alarms occurred at 6.30 when the patrol went out and the enemy 
fired a good deal of shrapnel without effect.” Soupir, like many French 
villages, was full of carefully planted spies of singular audacity. One was 
found in an officer’s room. He had appeared from a cellar, alleging that he 
was an invalid, but as the Gunners’ telephone-wires near the cellar had been 
cut and our movements had been reported to the enemy with great 
regularity, his explanation was not accepted, nor were his days long in that 
land. 

Patrols, too, were elastic affairs. One of them, under Lieutenant R. H. 
Ferguson, went out on the night of the 21st, came on the enemy’s trenches 
half a mile out, lay down to listen to the conversation there, were all but cut 
off by a wandering section of snipers, and returned to their lines 
unmolested, after the lieutenant had shot the leading pursuer with his 
revolver. 

On the 22nd September the Battalion — both entrenched and in reserve 
in the caves behind — experienced four hours’ high-explosive howitzer fire, 
which “except for the effect on the nerves did very little damage.” (They 
had yet to learn what continuous noise could do to break men’s nerve.) This 
was followed by a heavy fusillade, varied by star-shells, rockets, and 
searchlights, which lasted intermittently throughout the night. The rocket- 
display was new to the men. Searchlights, we know, they had seen before. 

On the 23rd a telephone-line between Battalion Headquarters and the 
advanced trenches was installed (for the first time). Nos. 2 and 3 
Companies relieved Nos. 1 and 4 in the trenches, and a man bringing back a 
message from No. 4 Company was killed by a sniper. The Battalion was 
relieved by the 3rd Coldstream in the evening and returned to its billets in 
the barns and lofts of Soupir village, where next day (September 24 ) the 
Diary observes they spent “a quiet morning. The men got washed and 
shaved, and company officers were able to get at their companies. There are 
so many new officers who do not know their men that any rest day should 
be made use of in this manner.” They relieved the 3rd Coldstream again that 
evening, and “digging operations to improve existing trenches and make 
communication-trenches were at once begun.” (Here is the first direct 
reference in the Diary to communication-trenches, as such.) 

Snipers were active all through the 25th September. The trenches were 
heavily shelled in the afternoon, and “one man was hit in the leg while 
going to fetch water.” They returned to Soupir in the evening and spent the 
26th standing to, in anticipation of enemy attacks which did not develop 


into anything more than an artillery duel, and in digging trenches for the 
defence of Soupir village. This work, however, had to be stopped owing to 
heavy shell-fire brought to bear on the working-parties — presumably 
through information from the many spies — and after a wearing day 
relieved the 3rd Coldstream in the trenches at night. The Diary gives no hint 
of the tremendous strain of those twenty-four hours’ “reliefs” from being 
shelled in a trench to being shelled in a village, nor of the inadequacy of our 
artillery as it strove to cope with the German guns, nor of the rasping 
irritation caused by the knowledge that every disposition made was reported 
almost at once to the enemy. 

On September 27 — a Sunday — the enemy’s bands were heard playing 
up and down the trenches. Some attempt was made by a British battalion on 
the right to move out a patrol covered by the fire of No. 2 Company, but the 
enemy shells and machine-guns smothered every movement. 

On the 28th September (their day in billets) stakes were cut out of the 
woods behind Soupir, while the Pioneers collected what wire they could lay 
hands on, as “the Battalion was ordered to construct wire entanglements in 
front of their trenches to-night.” The entanglements were made of two or 
three strands, at the most, of agricultural wire picked up where they could 
find it. They heard heavy fighting throughout the night on their right — 
*probably the First Division.” Both sides by now were feeling the strain of 
trench-work, for which neither had made preparations, and the result was an 
increasing tension manifesting itself in wild outbursts of musketry and 
artillery and camp rumour of massed attacks and breaks-through. 

On the 30th September, F.-M. Lord Roberts’s birthday, a congratulatory 
telegram was sent to him; and “a great quantity of material was collected 
out of which huts for the men could be built.” These were frail affairs of 
straw and twig, half dug in, half built out, of the nearest banks, or placed 
under the lee of any available shelter. The very fabric of them has long 
since been overlaid with strata of fresh wreckage and the twig roofs and 
sides are rotted black under the grass or ploughed in. 

The month closes with the note that, as it was a very bright moonlight 
night, the Battalion’s usual relief of the Coldstream was “carried out up the 
communication-trenches.” Some men still recall that first clumsy trench- 
relief. 

October 1 was spent in perfecting communication-trenches and shelters, 
and “the Brigadier came up in the morning and was taken round the 
trenches.” Two officers were sent to Chavonne to meet the 5th Brigade — 
one to bring the Worcesters to the Battalion’s trenches, the other to show 


the Connaught Rangers their billets in Soupir. The 3rd Coldstream marched 
out of Soupir and took up the line to the left of the 2nd Grenadiers near 
Vailly, and next day, 2nd October, No. 1 Company of the Irish Guards dug a 
connecting-trench between those two. Otherwise, for the moment, life was 
smooth. 

It may be noted for the instruction of generations to come that some of 
the Reservists grumbled at orders not to talk or smoke in the trenches, as 
that drew fire; and that a newly appointed platoon-officer, when he had 
admonished them officially, fell them out and informed them unofficially 
that, were there any more trouble, he would, after the C.O. had dealt with 
the offenders, take them on for three rounds “boxing in public.” Peace and 
goodwill returned at once. 

On the 3rd October, a platoon was despatched to help the Royal 
Engineers in the construction of a road across a new bridge they had put up 
between Soupir and Chavonne. The Battalion relieved the 3rd Coldstream 
in its new position three-quarters of a mile east of Vailly, and next day 
“quietly improved trenches and head-cover,” which latter is mentioned for 
the first time. It was all casual timber picked up off the country-side. 

On the 5th October a patrol explored through the wood, in front of the 
right trenches, but found only dead Germans to the number of thirty and 
many half buried, as well as five British soldiers killed in some lost affair of 
a fortnight before. Private O’Shaughnessy, No. 1 Company, was shot dead 
by a sniper when on observation-post at the end of this wood. He had only 
arrived that morning with a draft of one hundred men, under Lieutenant 
Gore-Langton, and had asked to be allowed to go out on this duty. In the 
afternoon three shells burst on the road near Battalion Headquarters, and 
fatally wounded Lieutenant G. Brooke, who was on his way to Soupir to 
take over the transport from Lieutenant E. J. Gough. He was sent in to 
Braisne, where he died on the 7th October. The Diary notes “he would not 
have been found so soon had not the shells broken the telephone-wire to 
Headquarters. A message was coming through at the time and when 
communication was stopped the Signalling Sergeant sent two men to repair 
the wire and they found him.” He was brought in to the A.D.S. at Vailly- 
sur-Aisne by his own men, who made the R.A.M.C. stretcher-bearers walk 
behind as they would allow none but themselves to carry him. They bade 
him farewell before they returned to their trenches, and went out openly 
weeping. When he was sent to Braisne that evening, after being dressed, his 
Own men again got an ambulance across the pontoon-bridge, which had 
been hitherto reckoned impassable, for his convenience. His last words to 


them were that they were to “play the game” and not to revenge his death 
on the Hun. 

On the afternoon of the 6th October, which was cold and misty, the 
Germans pushed a patrol through the wood and our standing-patrol went 
out and discovered one German under-officer of the 64th (Imperial Jager 
Guards) dead, and the rifle of another man. 

The enemy sent out no more patrols. Men had grown to be cunning 
among the timber, and noticed every tree they moved under. When the 
Coldstream relieved the Battalion that night, one of our patrols found a 
felled tree had been carefully placed across their homeward path by some 
unknown hand — it might have been the late Jager under-officer — who 
had expected to attack the patrol while it was climbing over the obstacle. 

On the 7th the Battalion rested in Soupir all day, and on the 8th 
Lieutenant G. Brooke’s body was brought in from Braisne and buried in 
Soupir cemetery. 

The 9th was a quiet day except for an hour’s shelling, and a good deal of 
cheering from the German trenches in the evening, evidently in honour of 
the fall of Antwerp. It annoyed our men for the reason that they could not 
retaliate. Our guns had not a round to throw away. 


THE MOVE TOWARD THE SEA 

The opposing lines had been locked now for close upon a month and, as 
defences elaborated themselves, all hope of breaking-through vanished. 
Both sides then opened that mutually outflanking movement towards the 
west which did not end till it reached the sea. Held up along their main 
front, the Germans struck at the Flanders plain, the Allies striving to meet 
the movement and envelop their right flank as it extended. A British force 
had been sent to Antwerp; the Seventh Division and the Third Cavalry 
Division had been landed at Zeebrugge on the 7th October with the idea of 
helping either the Antwerp force or co-operating with the Allied Armies as 
circumstances dictated. Meantime, the main British force was being held in 
the trenches of the Aisne a hundred and twenty miles away; and it seemed 
good to all concerned that these two bodies of British troops should be 
consolidated, both for purposes of offence, command and, by no means 
least, supply, on the Flanders flank covering the Channel. 

There were obvious dangers in moving so many men from high ground 
across a broad river under the enemy’s eye. It could only be effected at 
night with all precautions, but as the western pressure developed and was 
accentuated by the fall of Antwerp, the advantage of the transfer 


outweighed all risk. Our cavalry moved on the 3rd October by road for 
Flanders, and a few days later the infantry began to entrain for St. Omer. 
The Second Corps was the first to leave, the Third Corps followed, and the 
First was the last. 

Orders came to the Battalion on Sunday, October 11, to be prepared to 
move at short notice, and new clothes were issued to the men, but they did 
not hand over their trenches to the French till the 13th October, when they 
marched to Perles in the evening and entrained on the 14th at Fismes a little 
after noon, reaching Hazebrouck via (the route is worth recording) Mareuil- 
sur-Ourcq, Ormoy, St. Denis, outside Paris, Epluches, Creil, Amiens (10.15 
P.M.), Abbeville (3.15 A.M.), Etaples, Boulogne, Calais and St. Omer, 
every stone of which last six was to be as familiar to them as their own 
hearths for years to come. 

At 5 P.M. on the 15th the Battalion went into billets at Hazebrouck. It 
was a Sharp change from the soft wooded bluffs and clean chalky hills 
above the Aisne, to the slow ditch-like streams and crowded farming 
landscape of Flanders. At Hazebrouck they lay till the morning of the 17th, 
when they marched to Boeschepe, attended church parade on Sunday the 
18th, and marched to untouched Ypres via St. Kokebeele, Reninghelst and 
Vlamertinghe on the 20th with the Brigade, some divisional troops and the 
41st Battery, R.F.A. The Brigade halted at Ypres a few hours, seeing and 
being impressed by the beauty of the Cloth Hall and the crowded market- 
place. The 2nd Coldstream and the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers being 
eventually sent forward, the remainder of the Brigade billeted in St. Jean, 
then described impersonally as “a small village about one and a half 
kilometres east of Ypres.” They halted at the edge of the city for dinner, and 
the men got out their melodeons and danced jigs on the flawless pavé. 
Much firing was heard all day, and “the 2nd Coldstream came into action 
about 4 P.M. and remained in the trenches all night.” 

That was the sum of information available at the moment to the Battalion 
— that, and orders to “drive the enemy back wherever met.” So they first 
were introduced to the stage of the bloody and debatable land which will be 
known for all time as “The Salient.” 

The original intention of our Army on the Flanders flank had been 
offensive, but the long check on the Aisne gave the enemy time to bring 
forward troops from their immense and perfectly prepared reserves, while 
the fall of Antwerp — small wonder the Germans had cheered in their 
trenches when the news came! — released more. Consequently, the 
movement that began on the Allies’ side as an attempt to roll up the German 


right flank before it could reach the sea, ended in a desperate defence to 
hold back an overwhelmingly strong enemy from sweeping forward 
through Belgium to Calais and the French sea-board. Out of this defence 
developed that immense and overlapping series of operations centring on 
Ypres, extending from the Yser Canal in the north to La Bassée in the 
south, and lasting from mid-October to the 20th November 1914, which 
may be ranked as the First Battle of Ypres. 

It will be remembered that the Second and Third British Army Corps 
were the first to leave the Aisne trenches for the west. On the 11th October 
the Second Army Corps was in position between the Aire and Béthune and 
in touch with the left flank of the Tenth French Army at La Bassée. 

On the 12th of October the Third Army Corps reached St. Omer and 
moved forward to Hazebrouck to get touch with the Second Army Corps on 
its right, the idea being that the two corps together should wheel on their 
own left and striking eastward turn the position of the German forces that 
were facing the Tenth French Army. They failed owing to the strength of 
the German forces on the spot, and by October 19, after indescribably fierce 
fighting, the Second and Third Army Corps had been brought to a standstill 
on a line, from La Bassée through Armentieres, not noticeably differing 
from the position which our forces were destined to occupy for many 
months to come. The attempted flank attacks had become frontal all along 
the line, and in due course frontal attacks solidified into trench-warfare 
again. 

North of Armentieres the situation had settled itself in much the same 
fashion, flank attacks being outflanked by the extension of the enemy’s line, 
with strenuous frontal attacks of his daily increasing forces. 

The Seventh Division — the first half of the Fourth Army Corps — 
reached Ypres from Dixmude on the 14th October after its unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve Antwerp. As the First Army Corps had not yet come up 
from the Aisne, this Division was used to cover the British position at Ypres 
from the north; the infantry lying from Zandvoorde, on the south-east, 
through Zonnebeke to Langemarck on the north-west. Here again, through 
lack of numbers and artillery equipment, the British position was as serious 
as in the south. Enemy forces, more numerous than the British and Belgian 
armies, combined, were bearing down on the British line from the eastward 
through Courtrai, Iseghem, and Roulers, and over the Lys bridge at Menin. 
Later on, it was discovered that these represented not less than five new 
Army Corps. The Seventh Division was ordered to move upon Menin, to 
seize the bridge over the river and thus check the advance of further 


reinforcements. There were, of course, not enough troops for the work, but 
on the 18th October the Division, the right centre of which rested on the 
Ypres—Menin road, not yet lined throughout with dead, wheeled its left (the 
22nd Brigade) forward. As the advance began, the cavalry on the left 
became aware of a large new German force on the left flank of the advance, 
and fighting became general all along the line of the Division. 

On the 19th October the airmen reported the presence of two fresh Army 
Corps on the left. No further advance being possible, the Division was 
ordered to fall back to its original line, an operation attended with heavy 
loss under constant attacks. 

On the 20th October the pressure increased as the German Army Corps 
made themselves felt against the thin line held by the Seventh Division, 
which was not amply provided with heavy batteries. Their losses were 
largely due to artillery fire, directed by air-observation, that obliterated 
trenches, men, and machine-guns. 

On the 21st October the enemy attacked the Division throughout the day, 
artillery preparations being varied by mass assaults, but still the Division 
endured in the face of an enemy at least four times as strong and constantly 
reinforced. It is, as one writer says, hardly conceivable that our men could 
have checked the enemy’s advance for even a day longer, had it not been 
for the arrival at this juncture of the First Army Corps. Reinforcements 
were urgently needed at every point of the British line, but, for the moment, 
the imminent danger lay to the north of Ypres, where fresh German forces, 
underestimated as usual, might sweep the Belgian army aside and enter the 
Channel ports in our rear. With this in mind, the British Commander-in- 
Chief decided to use the First Army Corps to prolong the British line, 
already, as it seemed, nearly worn through, toward the sea, rather than to 
strengthen any occupied sector. He posted it, therefore — until French 
reinforcements should arrive — to the north, or left of the Seventh Division, 
from Zonnebeke to Bixschoote. 

Our front at that date ran from Hollebeke to Bixschoote, a distance, 
allowing for bends, of some sixteen miles. To protect this we had but three 
depleted Infantry Divisions and two Cavalry Brigades against opposed 
forces of not less than a hundred thousand. Moreover, the ground was 
hampered by the flight, from Roulers and villages in German possession, of 
refugees, of whom a percentage were certainly spies, but over whom it was 
impossible to exercise any control. They carried their goods in little carts 
drawn by dogs, and they wept and wailed as they straggled past our men. 


THE SALIENT AND THE FIRST BATTLE OF YPRES 

The orders for the Guards Brigade on October 21 to “drive back the 
enemy wherever met” were not without significance. All their news in 
billets had been of fresh formations coming down from the north and the 
east, and it was understood that the Germans counted with confidence upon 
entering Calais, via Ypres, in a few days. 

The Brigade, less the 2nd Coldstream, “assembled in a field about four 
kilometres along the Ypres—Zonnebeke Road, and after a wait of three hours 
No. 4 Company of the 1st Irish Guards advanced to the support of the 2nd 
Grenadiers, who had been ordered to prolong the line to the right of the 2nd 
Coldstream. This company and both the advanced battalions suffered 
somewhat severely from shell-fire and occasional sniping.” Thus coldly 
does the Diary enter upon what was in fact the first day of the First Battle of 
Ypres, in which companies had to do the work of battalions, and battalions 
of brigades, and whose only relief was a change of torn and blood-soaked 
ground from one threatened sector of the line to the next. 

It was not worth while to record how the people of Ypres brought hot 
coffee to the Battalion as it passed through, the day before (October 20); 
and how, when they halted there a few hours, the men amused their hosts by 
again dancing Irish jigs on the clattering pavements while the refugees 
clattered past; or how it was necessary to warn the companies that the 
enemy might attack behind a screen of Belgian women and children — in 
which case the Battalion would have to fire through them. 

On the evening of the 21st October the Battalion was ordered up to the 
support of what was left of the 22nd Brigade which had fallen back to 
Zonnebeke. “It came under a heavy burst of artillery fire and was forced to 
lie down (in a ploughed field) for fifteen minutes” — at that time a novel 
experience. On its way a hare started up which was captured by a man of 
No. 2 Company to the scandal of discipline and the delight of all, and later 
sold for five shillings. At Zonnebeke it found No. 4 Company already lining 
the main road on the left of the town and took up a position in extended 
order on its right, “thus establishing the line into Zonnebeke.” The 
casualties, in spite of the artillery fire, are noted as only “one killed and 
seven wounded,” which must have been far under the mark. The night was 
lit by the flames of burning houses, by which light they hunted for snipers 
in haystacks round the village, buried stray dead of a battalion of the 
Seventh Division which had left them and, by order, did a deal of futile 
digging-in. 

The next day the 22nd Brigade retired out of Zonnebeke about a 


kilometre down the main road to Ypres, the Battalion and half the 2nd 
Coldstream conforming to the movement. This enabled the Germans to 
enter the north of Zonnebeke and post machine-guns in some of the houses. 
None the less, our patrols remained in the south end of the town and did 
“excellent work”; an officer’s patrol, under Lieutenant Ferguson, capturing 
three mounted orderlies. One man was killed and 8 wounded in the 
Battalion that day. 

On the 23rd October “the enemy brought up more machine-guns and 
used them against us energetically all the day.” A platoon of No. 1 
Company, under Lieutenant the Hon. H. Alexander, attempted an 
outflanking movement through Zonnebeke, towards the church, supported 
by a platoon of No. 4 Company, under Lieutenant W. C. N. Reynolds, in the 
course of which the latter officer was wounded. The trenches were shelled 
with shrapnel all the afternoon, and a German advance was sprayed down 
with our rifle-fire. In the evening the French made an attack through 
Zonnebeke helped by their .75’s and established themselves in the town. 
They also, at 9 P.M., relieved the Battalion which moved at once south-west 
to Zillebeke and arrived there at 2 A.M. on the morning of the 24th, when it 
billeted “chiefly in a brick-yard” ready to be used afresh. 

The relieving troops were a division of the Ninth French Army Corps. 
They took over the line of our Second Division, while our Second Division 
in turn took over part of the front of the Seventh Division. At the same time 
French Territorials relieved our First Division between Bixschoote and 
Langemarck, thus freeing us of all responsibility for any ground north of 
the Ypres-Zonnebeke road. Our Army on the 24th October, then, stood as 
follows: From the Zonnebeke road to a point near the race-course in the 
historic Polygon Wood west of Reutel was the Second Division; on its right, 
up to the Menin road, lay the First Division; and from the Menin road to 
Zandvoorde the Seventh Division with the 3rd Cavalry Brigade in the 
Zandvoorde trenches. Our line had thus been shortened and strengthened; 
but the enemy were continuously receiving reinforcements from Roulers 
and Menin, and the pressure never ceased. 

In the early morning of the 24th October, and before the transfer of all 
the troops had been effected, the British Ypres front was attacked 
throughout in force and once more the shock of the attack fell on the 
remains of the Seventh Division. Reserves there were none; each battalion 
stood where it was in the flood and fought on front, flank, and rear 
indifferently. The Irish Guards had a few hours’ rest in the brick-fields at 
Zillebeke, where, by some miracle, it found its mail of home-letters and 


parcels waiting for it. Even before it could open them it was ordered out 
from Zillebeke? along the Ypres—Menin road to Hooge to help the 20th 
Brigade (Seventh Division), which had been attacked on the morning of the 
25th October, and parties of the enemy were reported to have broken 
through into Polygon Wood. 

That attack, however, was repulsed during the day, and in the evening the 
Battalion was despatched to act in support of the 5th Brigade near Race- 
course (Polygon) Wood, due north of Veldhoek, where the Battalion 
bivouacked for the night in a ploughed field. This was the first time it had 
marched up the Menin road or seen the Chateau of Hooge, of which now no 
trace remains, sitting stately among its lawns. 

On the 25th October, after a heavy bombardment, as bombardments were 
then reckoned, the whole Division was ordered at dawn to advance against 
Reutel; the 2nd Grenadier Guards and the Irish Guards being given the 
work of clearing out Polygon Wood, of which the enemy held the upper 
half. They were advancing through the woods, and the trenches of the 
Worcester Battalion there, when a big shell burst in Lieutenant Ferguson’s 
platoon, No. 3 Company, killing 4 and wounding 9 men, as far as was 
known. Ferguson himself, knocked down but unwounded, went back to 
advise No. 2 Company coming up behind him to deviate a little, “for the 
ground was a Slaughter-house.” The Battalion fought its way to a couple of 
hundred yards north of Reutel and was then brought under heavy rifle-fire 
from concealed trenches on a ridge. The 2nd Grenadiers on the right had, 
earlier, been held up by a German trench on their left, and, as dark came on, 
touch between the battalions there was lost, and the patrol sent out to regain 
it only stumbled on the German trench. The left of the Battalion lost touch 
by nearly a quarter of a mile with the 5th Brigade, and as the wet night 
closed in they found themselves isolated in darkness and dripping autumn 
undergrowth, with the old orders “to hold ground gained at all costs.” 
Meantime they hung with both flanks in the air and enemy patrols on either 
side. The nearest supports of any kind were the trenches of the Worcesters, 
six hundred yards behind, through the woods; so the Battalion linked up 
with them by means of a double front of men, back to back, strung out tail- 
wise from their bivouac to the Worcesters. The manceuvre succeeded. There 
was sniping all night from every side, but thanks to the faithful “tail” the 
enemy could not get round the Battalion to make sure whether it was 
wholly in the air. The casualties this day were reported as 4 killed and 23 
wounded. 

At 4 A.M. on the 26th October, just after the night’s rain had ceased, 


word came from Brigade Headquarters that the 3rd Coldstream were to be 
expected on the Battalion’s right. They arrived an hour and a half later and 
the Battalion attacked, again to be held up in a salient heavily enfiladed 
from every angle by machine-guns, and though No. 2 Company carried a 
couple of farm-houses outside the woods, they were forced to retire from 
one of them and lost heavily. An attack by the 6th Brigade in the afternoon 
relieved the pressure a little, and helped the Battalion to get in touch with, 
at least, its brigade. Lieutenant Shields (R.A.M.C. attached) was killed here 
while attending our wounded. He had been remonstrated with only a few 
minutes before for exposing himself too much, and paid as much heed to 
the rebuke as did the others who succeeded him in his office. The casualties 
for the day were 1 officer and 9 men killed and 42 wounded. The night was 
memorable inasmuch as the Battalion, which had had no food for forty- 
eight hours, was allowed to eat its emergency rations. 

There was a German attack on the night of the 27th October, lasting for 
less than an hour, but the advance of the 6th Brigade on the Battalion’s left, 
together with the advance of the French still farther to the left, threatening 
Passchendaele, kept the enemy moderately quiet till the Battalion was 
relieved in the evening of the 27th by the 3rd Coldstream, and went into 
bivouac just west of Race-course Wood. It was shelled while settling down 
here and at intervals throughout the night. Major Herbert Stepney was 
slightly wounded in the back by a bullet when at supper in a farm-house; 2 
men were killed and 3 wounded. Captain A. H. L. McCarthy, R.A.M.C., 
joined for duty, replacing Lieutenant Shields. 

Next morning (October 28) the 5th Brigade was attacking and the 
Battalion was ordered to support. It was heavily shelled again in the wood 
and dug itself in north-west on the race-course, where it stayed all day 
ready to support the Coldstream, and had a quiet time. The C.O. (Lord 
Ardee) went to hospital with a bad throat; Lieutenant Greer was wounded 
while serving his machine-gun, which had been lent to the 3rd Coldstream, 
and a couple of men were wounded. Drill-Sergeant A. Winspear joined the 
Connaught Rangers as 2nd Lieutenant — one of the earliest of the army 
officers promoted from the ranks. 

The enemy at that date were so sure of success that they made no attempt 
to conceal their intentions, and all our spent forces on the Ypres front were 
well aware that a serious attack would be opened on them on the 29th. 
Rumour said it would be superintended by the Kaiser himself. But, so far as 
the Battalion was concerned, that day was relatively quiet. The 2nd Brigade 
had been ordered to retake the trenches lost by the 1st Brigade east of 


Gheluvelt, and the Battalion’s duty, with the 2nd Grenadiers, was to fill up 
whatever gaps might be found in a line which was mainly gaps between the 
left of the 2nd and the right of the 1st Brigade near Polderhoek. It reached 
the light railway from Gheluvelt to Polderhoek, discovered that the gap 
there could be filled up by a platoon, communicated with the C.O’s of the 
two brigades concerned, sent back three companies to the 4th Brigade 
Headquarters, left one at the disposal of the 1st Brigade, and at night 
withdrew. For the moment, the line could be held with the troops on the 
spot, and it was no policy to use a man more than was necessary. The 
casualties to the men for that day were but 4 killed and 6 wounded, though 
a shell burst on the Brigade Reserve Ammunition Column, west of Race- 
course Wood, and did considerable damage. 

The 30th October opened on the heaviest crisis of the long battle of 
Ypres. The Battalion, to an accompaniment of “Jack Johnsons,” dug 
trenches a quarter of a mile west of Race-course Wood in case the troops at 
the farther end of it should be driven back; for in those years woods were 
visible and gave good cover. German aeroplanes, well aware that they had 
no anti-aircraft guns to fear, swooped low over them in the morning, and 
men could only reply with some pitiful rifle-fire. 

In the afternoon orders came for them and the 2nd Grenadiers to stop 
digging and move up to Klein Zillebeke to support the hard-pressed 
Seventh Division on whose front the enemy had broken through again. 
When they reached what was more or less the line, Nos. 1 and 2 Companies 
were sent forward to support the cavalry in their trenches, while Nos. 3 and 
4 Companies dug themselves in behind Klein Zillebeke.? A gap of about a 
quarter of a mile was found running from the Klein Zillebeke-Zandvoorde 
road north to the trenches of the 2nd Gordon Highlanders, and patrols 
reported the enemy in force in a strip of wood immediately to the east of it. 
Whether the gap had been blasted out by concentrated enemy-fire, or 
whether what the guns had left of our cavalry had retired, was never clear. 
The Battalion was told off to hold the place and to find out who was on 
either side of them, while the 2nd Grenadiers continued the line southward 
from the main road to the canal. Beginning at 11 P.M., they dug themselves 
in till morning light. A buming farmhouse blazed steadily all night in a 
hollow by Zandvoorde and our patrols on the road could see the Germans 
“in their spiked helmets” silhouetted against the glare as they stormed out 
of the woods and massed behind the fold of the ground ready for the 
morming’s attack. Two years later, our guns would have waited on their 
telephones till the enemy formation was completed and would then have 


removed those battalions from the face of the earth. But we had not those 
guns. During the night the Oxfordshire Light Infantry came up and 
occupied a farm between the Battalion and the Gordon Highlanders and 
strengthened the situation a little. Company commanders had already been 
officially warned that the position was serious and that they must “hang on 
at all costs.” Also that the Kaiser himself was in front of them. 

On the 31st, after an attack by the French towards Hollebeke which did 
not develop, the full storm broke. The Battalion, backed by two R.F.A. 
guns, was shelled from seven in the morning till eleven o’clock at night in 
such trenches as it had been able to construct during the night; while 
machine-gun and infantry fire grew steadily through the hours. The 
companies were disposed as follows: No. 4 Company immediately to the 
north of the main wood; then No. 3 with No. 1 in touch with the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry at a farm-house, next to the Gordons; No. 2 was 
in reserve at a farm with Headquarters. 

On the afternoon of the 31st October, Lord Ardee arrived from hospital, 
though he was in no state to be out of it, and was greeted by the information 
that the Gordons on the left, heavily shelled, had been driven out of their 
trenches. The Oxford L.I. and also No. 1 Company of the Battalion which 
was in touch with them had to conform to the movement. The section of 
R.F.A. had to retire also with the Gordons and, after apologies, duly 
delivered among bursting German shell, for “having to look after their 
guns,” they “limbered up and went off as though it were the Military 
Tournament.” There was a counter-attack, and eventually the enemy were 
driven back and the line was re-established before night, which passed, says 
the Diary “fairly quietly.” The moonlight made movement almost 
impossible; nor could the men get any hot tea, their great stand-by, but 
rations were distributed. The casualties among officers that day were 
Lieutenant L. S. Coke killed, and buried in the garden of the farm; Captain 
Lord Francis Scott, Lieutenant the Earl of Kingston, and Lieutenant R. 
Ferguson wounded. There were many casualties in the front trenches, 
specially among No. 3 Company, men being blown to pieces and no trace 
left. The depressing thing, above all, was that we seemed to have no guns to 
reply with. 

Bombardment was renewed on the 1st November. The front trenches 
were drenched by field-guns, at close range, with spurts of heavy stuff at 
intervals; the rear by heavy artillery, while machine-gun fire filled the 
intervals. One of the trenches of a platoon in No. 3 Company, under 
Lieutenant Maitland, was completely blown in, and only a few men 


escaped. The Lieutenant remained with the survivors while Sergeant C. 
Harradine, under heavy fire, took the news to the C.O. It was hopeless to 
send reinforcements; the machine-gun fire would have wiped them out 
moving and our artillery was not strong enough to silence any one sector of 
the enemy’s fire. 

In the afternoon the enemy attacked — with rifle-fire and a close-range 
small piece that broke up our two machine-guns — across some dead 
ground and occupied the wrecked trench, driving back the few remains of 
No. 3 Company. The companies on the right and left, Nos. 4 and 1, after 
heavy fighting, fell back on No. 2 Company, which was occupying roughly 
prepared trenches in the rear. One platoon, however, of No. 1 Company, 
under Lieutenant N. Woodroffe (he had only left Eton a year), did not get 
the order to retire, and so held on in its trench till dark and “was certainly 
instrumental in checking the advance of the enemy.” The line was near 
breaking-point by then, but company after company delivered what blow it 
could, and fell back, shelled and machine-gunned at every step, to the 
fringe of Zillebeke Wood. Here the officers, every cook, orderly, and man 
who could stand, took rifle and fought; for they were all that stood there 
between the enemy and the Channel Ports. (Years later, a man remembering 
that fight said: ““Twas like a football scrum. Every one was somebody, ye’ ll 
understand. If he dropped there was no one to take his place. Great days! 
An’ we not so frightened as when it came to the fightin’ by machinery on 
the Somme afterwards.” The C.O. sent the Adjutant to Brigade 
Headquarters to ask for help, but the whole Staff had gone over to the 2nd 
Brigade Headquarters, whose Brigadier had taken over command of the 4th 
Brigade as its own Brigadier had been wounded. About this time, too, the 
C.O. of the Battalion (Lord Ardee) was wounded. Eventually the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers was sent up with some cavalry of the much-enduring 
7th Brigade, and the line of support-trenches was held. The Battalion had 
had nothing to eat for thirty-six hours, so the cavalry kept the line for a little 
till our men got food. 

A French regiment (Territorials) on the right also took over part of the 
trenches of our depleted line. Forty-four men were known to have been 
killed, 205 wounded and 88 — chiefly from the blown-up No. 3 Platoon — 
were missing. Of officers, Lieutenant K. R. Mathieson had been killed (he 
had been last seen shooting a Hun who was bayoneting our wounded); 
Captain Mulholland died of his wounds as soon as he arrived in hospital at 
Ypres; Lieut.-Colonel Lord Ardee, Captain Vesey, Lieutenant Gore-Langton 
and Lieutenant Alexander were wounded, and Lieutenant G. M. Maitland, 


who had stayed with his handful in No. 3 Company’s trench, was missing. 
Yet the time was to come when three hundred and fifty casualties would be 
regarded as no extraordinary price to pay for ground won or held. One 
small draft of 40 men arrived from home that night. 

On November 2 the Battalion was reduced to three companies since in 
No. 3 Company all officers were casualties and only 26 men of it answered 
their names at roll-call. They were heavily shelled all that day. They tried to 
put up a little wire on their front during the night; they collected what dead 
they could; they received several wounded men of the day’s fight as they 
crawled into our lines; they heard one such man calling in the dark, and 
they heard the enemy turn a machine-gun on him and silence him. The 
regular work of sending forward and relieving the companies in the front 
line went on, varied by an attack from the enemy, chiefly rifle-fire, on the 
night of the 3rd November. On that date they received “a new machine- 
gun,” and another draft of sixty men (under Captain E. C. S. KingHarman) 
several of whom were killed or wounded that same afternoon. The night 
was filled with false alarms as some of the new drafts began to imagine 
crowds of Germans advancing out of the dark. This was a popular 
obsession, but it led to waste of ammunition and waking up utterly tired 
men elsewhere in the line. 

On the 4th November there was an outburst of machine-gunning from a 
farm-house, not 300 yards away. One field-gun was brought up to deal with 
them, and some of the 2nd Life Guards stood by to help in event of an 
attack, but the enemy contented themselves with mere punishing fire. 

On the evening of November 5 they located our one field-gun which was 
still trying to cope with the enemy’s machine-guns, shelled it for an hour 
vigorously, blew up the farm-house that sheltered it, but — clean missed the 
gun, though it had been firing at least one round every ten minutes. One of 
our wounded of the 1st November managed to crawl into our lines. He had 
been three days without food or water — the Germans, who thought he 
would die, refusing him both. There was heavy shelling and about thirty 
casualties in the line “as far as known.” 

On the 6th after an hour’s preparation with heavy-, light-, and machine- 
gun fire, the enemy attacked the French troops on the Battalion’s right, who 
fell back and left the flank of the Battalion (No. 2 Company) open. The 
Company “in good order and fighting” fell back by platoons to its support 
trenches, but this left No. 1 Company practically in the air, and at the end of 
the day the greater part of them were missing. As the Germans occupied the 
French trenches in succession, they opened an enfilade fire on the Irish 


which did sore execution. Once again the Adjutant went to the Brigadier to 
explain the situation. The Household Cavalry were sent up at the gallop to 
Zillebeke where they dismounted and advanced on foot. The 1st Life 
Guards on the left were detailed to retake the Irish Guards’ trenches, while 
the 2nd Life Guards attacked the position whence the French had been 
ousted. A hundred Irish Guardsmen, collected on the spot, also took part in 
the attack, which in an hour recovered most of the lost positions. Here 
Lieutenant W. E. Hope was killed, and a little later, Lieutenant N. 
Woodroffe fell, shot dead in the advance of the Household Cavalry. Two 
companies, had these been available, could have held the support-trenches 
after the Household Cavalry had cleared the front, but there were no 
reinforcements and the unceasing pressure on the French drove the 
Battalion back on a fresh line a couple of hundred yards behind the support 
trenches which the cavalry held till the remains of the Battalion had re- 
formed and got some hot tea from the ever-forward cookers. In addition to 
Lieutenants Hope and Woodroffe killed, Captain Lord John Hamilton and 
Lieutenant E. C. S. King-Harman, who had come out with the draft on the 
1st November, were missing that day. 

On November 7 the Battalion relieved the cavalry at one in the morning, 
and dug and deepened their trenches on the edge of the wood till word came 
to them to keep up a heavy fire on any enemy driven out of the wood, as the 
22nd Brigade were attacking on their right. That “Brigade” now reduced to 
two composite battalions — the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, with the 2nd 
Queens and the Warwicks with S. Staffords — both commanded by 
captains, did all that was humanly possible against the pressure, but in the 
end, as the Diary says, “having failed to get the line required, withdrew 
under heavy shell-fire.” Their attack was no more than one, of many 
desperate interludes in the desperate first battle of Ypres — a winning fight 
against hopeless odds of men and material — but it diverted attention for 
the moment from the Battalion’s particular section of the line and “the 
enemy did not shell our trenches much.” Early in the day Major Stepney, 
commanding, went out from the support trenches and was not seen again 
alive. His body was found late in the evening between the lines. The 
command of the Battalion now fell to Captain N. Orr-Ewing. 

Since October 31 6 officers had been killed, 7 wounded, and 3 were 
missing. Of N.C.O.’s and men 64 were dead, 339 wounded, and 194 
missing. The total casualties, all ranks, for one week, were 613. 

The remnant were made into two shrunken companies next day (the 8th) 
which was a quiet one with intermittent bursts of shelling from French .75’s 


on the right, and German heavies; the enemy eighty yards distant. Captain 
A. Perceval, who had been blown up twice in the past week, and Lieutenant 
J. S. N. FitzGerald were sent to hospital. 

On the night of the 9th November the Battalion of four platoons, three in 
the firing line and one in reserve, was relieved by the S.W. Borderers; drew 
supplies and men at Brigade Headquarters, moved back through Zillebeke 
and marched into bivouacs near a farm south of the Ypres—Zonnebeke road, 
where they settled down with some Oxford L.I. in deep trenches, and 
dugouts which had been dug by the French. 

They spent the 10th in luxury; their cookers were up and the men ate 
their first hot meal for many days. Blankets also were issued, and a draft of 
about two hundred men arrived under Lieutenant Hon. W. C. Hanbury- 
Tracy, which brought up the strength of the reorganized two-company 
Battalion to 360 men. Major Webber, “S.R.” (this is the first time that the 
Diary makes mention of the Special Reserve), arrived the day before and as 
Senior Officer took over from Captain Orr-Ewing. The other officers who 
came with him were Captain Everard and Lieutenant L. R. Hargreaves, both 
Special Reserve, with Lieutenant St. J. R. Pigott, and, next day, 2nd 
Lieutenant Straker, Machine-gun Officer, with “two new guns.” All these 
reinforcements allowed the Battalion to be organized as two companies 
instead of four platoons. 

On the morning of the 11th November, they were moved out by way of 
the Bellewaarde Lake and under cover of the woods there, in support of the 
Oxfordshire L.I. who cleared the wood north of Chateau Hooge and 
captured some thirty prisoners of the Prussian Guards. This was the first 
time, to their knowledge, that they had handled that Corps. Though heavily 
shelled the Battalion lost no men and spent the rest of the day behind the 
O.L.I. and the Grenadiers, waiting in the rain near the Headquarters of the 
First Division (Brigadier-General FitzClarence, V.C.) to which it was for 
the moment attached. 

It was here that one of our officers found some enemy prisoners 
faithfully shepherded under the lee of a protecting haystack while their 
guard (Oxford L.I. ) stood out in the open under casual shrapnel. A change 
was made at once. 

At 9 P.M. the Battalion was told it might go back and get tea and supplies 
at some cross-roads or other in the darkness behind it. The cookers never 
came up and the supplies were not available till past midnight on the 12th. 
As their orders were to return to 1st Brigade Headquarters at 2 A.M. to take 
part in an attack on a German trench, the men had not much sleep. The 


trench had been captured by the enemy the day before, but they had 
abandoned it and dug another, commanding, in the rear, whence they could 
deal with any attempt at recapture on our part. The composite force of the 
2nd Grenadiers, Munster Fusiliers, Irish Guards, and Oxfordshire L.I. 
discovered this much, wading through mud in the darkness before dawn, at 
a cost to the Battalion of Major Webber and Lieutenant Harding and some 
twelve men wounded. They were caught front and flank and scattered 
among the shell-holes. General FitzClarence was killed by enemy fire out 
of the dark, and eventually the troops returned to 1st Brigade Headquarters 
where a company of the Grenadiers were told off to dig trenches in a gap 
which had been found in the line, while the remainder, the Irish Guards and 
the Munsters, were sent back to the woods near Hooge Chateau which was 
full of fragments of broken battalions, from Scots Guards to Zouaves. 

The Battalion reached its destination at 6 A.M. of the 12th. Three- 
quarters of an hour later it was ordered up to the woods on the Gheluvelt 
road. They occupied “dug-outs” — the first time the Diary mentions these 
as part of the scheme of things — on the north side of the road near the end 
of the wood west of Veldhoek; sent a platoon to reinforce the Scots 
Fusiliers who were hard-pressed, near by; and were heavily shelled at 
intervals all day, besides being sniped and machine-gunned by the enemy 
who commanded the main road towards Hooge. None the less, they were 
fed that night without accident. Captains Everard and Hanbury-Tracy, 
Lieutenant Pigott were sent to hospital, and 2nd Lieutenant Antrobus 
rejoined from hospital. This left to the Battalion — Captain Orr-Ewing, 
Captain the Hon. J. Trefusis, Adjutant R.M.C. Sandhurst who had joined a 
day or so before, Lieutenant L. R. Hargreaves, and 2nd Lieutenant 
Antrobus, who was next day wounded in the arm by a shell. Lieutenant 
Walker, Acting Quartermaster, was sick, and Captain Gough was acting as 
Brigade Transport Officer. At that moment the strength of the Battalion is 
reported at “about” 160 officers and men. A draft of 50 N.C.O.’s and men 
arrived on the 13th November. 

On November 14 they were ordered to return to 4th Brigade 
Headquarters and take over trenches near Klein Zillebeke from the S.W. 
Borderers who had relieved them there on the 9th. “The day passed much as 
usual,” it was observed, but “the shelling was fairly heavy and the enemy 
gained some ground.” Lieutenant and Quartermaster Hickie returned from a 
sick leave of two months. The Sussex Battalion relieved the Battalion in 
their dug-outs on the edge of the Veldhoek woods at 11 P.M.; the Battalion 
then moved off and by half-past three on the morning of the 15th had 


relieved the South Wales Borderers in their old trenches. Here they received 
word of the death of their Colonel, FieldMarshal Lord Roberts, from 
pneumonia while on a visit to the Indian troops at the front. C.S.M. Rogers 
and Pte. Murphy were selected as representatives of the Battalion to attend 
the funeral service at St. Omer. The Battalion spent the day under constant 
shell-fire in improving trenches, “but there was some difficulty as snipers 
were busy, as they had been all day.” One officer wrote: “Our men are very 
tired and the rifles are in an awful state. It rains continuously, and it is very 
hard to get any sort of rifle-oil.” 

The 16th November, a day of snow and heavy firing, ending in an attack 
which was suppressed by rapid fire, was grimly enlivened by the 
appearance of one German deserter with two fingers shot off who 
announced that he “had had enough of fighting.” 

On the 17th November, Brigade Headquarters were blown in by shell- 
fire, both of the Irish Guards orderlies on duty were injured, and both of the 
Battalion’s “two new machine-guns” were knocked to pieces. There was 
five hours’ heavy shelling from 7 A.M. till noon when the enemy came out 
of their trenches to attack in force, and were dealt with for an hour by the 
Battalion, the Grenadiers on its left and the cavalry on its right. It was 
estimated that — thanks to efficient fire control and good discipline — 
twelve hundred killed and wounded were accounted for in front of our 
trenches. Our only man killed in this attack was C.S.M. Munns who had 
been just recommended for his commission. He was a born leader of men, 
always cheerful, and with what seemed like a genuine love for fighting. A 
second attack, not pressed home, followed at three o’clock; another out- 
break of small-arm fire at half-past nine and yet another towards midnight, 
and a heavy shelling of the French on our right. “Then all was quiet,” says 
the easily satisfied record. 

They endured one day longer, with nothing worse than a “certain amount 
of heavy shelling but not so much as usual,” and on the 18th their battered 
remnants came out. They were relieved by a company of the 3rd 
Coldstream (Captain H. Dawson) and marched off to billets at Potijze on 
the Ypres—Zonnebeke road, where the men got plenty of food. Hard frost 
had followed the soaking wet and downpour of the previous days; snow 
succeeded, but there were hot meals and the hope of rest and refit at 
Meteren behind Bailleul, fifteen miles from Potijze. 

They reached that haven on the 21st November — eight officers and 390 
men in all — ”desperately tired” in a cold that froze the water in the men’s 
bottles. Not a man fell out. Captain Lord Desmond FitzGerald, recovered 


from his wound, arrived on the same day and took over the Adjutancy. 

The Battalion had been practically wiped out and reconstructed in a 
month. They had been cramped in wet mud till they had almost forgotten 
the use of their legs: their rifles, clothing, equipment, everything except 
their morale and the undefeated humour with which they had borne their 
burden, needed renewal or repair. They rested and began to clean 
themselves of their dirt and vermin while the C.O. and company officers 
went round billets and companies — to see that the men had all they needed 
— as is the custom of our Army. It was a comprehensive refit, including 
everything from trousers to ground-sheets, as well as mufflers and mittens 
sent by H.I.H. the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. Steady platoon and 
company drill, which is restorative to men after long standing in dirt, or 
fighting in the dark, marked the unbelievably still days. 

On the 23rd November the Reverend Father Gwynne, the beloved R.C. 
Chaplain, arrived to take up his duties; and on the 24th they were inspected 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French. 

On the 28th a draft of 288 N.C.O.’s and men reached them, under 
command of Captain P. L. Reid with the following officers: Lieutenant G. 
Gough; 2nd Lieutenants H. S. Keating, H. Marion-Crawford, Hon. H. A. V. 
Harmsworth, A. C. Innes, and L. C. Lee. With this draft the strength of the 
Battalion stood at 700 men and 15 officers. Of the latter the Diary notes that 
nine are in the Special Reserve, “seven of them having done no sort of 
soldiering before the war.” Mercifully, men lived but one day at a time, or 
the Diarist might have drawn conclusions, which would have fallen far 
short of what the future was to bring, from the fact that as many as twelve 
machine-gunners were kept at the base by the order of the authorities. There 
was need to train machine-gunners, and even greater need for the guns 
themselves. But the Battalion was not occupied with the larger questions of 
the war. They had borne their part against all odds of numbers and 
equipment in barring the German road to the sea in the first month-long 
battle of Ypres. They knew very little of what they had done. Not one of 
their number could have given any consecutive account of what had 
happened, nor, in that general-post of daily and nightly confusion whither 
they had gone. All they were sure of was that such as lived were not dead 
(“The Lord only knows why”) and that the enemy had not broken through. 
They had no knowledge what labours still lay before them. 

On the 3rd December, after an issue of new equipment and a visit from 
Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the First Army Corps, they lined the road 
from Meteren towards Bailleul for the visit of the King who walked down 


the lines of the 4th (Guards) Brigade and, after shaking hands with the four 
Commanding Officers of the Brigade, said: “I am very proud of my Guards 
and am full of admiration for their bravery, endurance, and fine spirit. I 
wish I could have addressed them all, but that is impossible, so you must 
tell them what I say to you. You are fighting a brave and determined enemy, 
but if you go on as you have been doing and show the same fine spirit, there 
can be only one end, please God, and that is victory. I wish you all good 
luck.” 

D.S.O.’s had been awarded to Captain Orr-Ewing and Captain Lord 
Francis Scott; and the Distinguished Conduct Medal to Company Sergeant- 
Major Munns, who, it will be remembered, was killed in action just after he 
was recommended for a commission: to Sergeant M’Goldrick, Brigade 
Orderly, who was one of the orderlies injured when the Brigade 
Headquarters were blown up on the 17th November; Corporal Riordan 
(wounded), Private Russell (Brigade Orderly), and Private Glynn (since 
wounded and missing). The King decorated Sergeant M’Goldrick with the 
D.C.M. that afternoon. The others named were, from various causes, 
absent. It was the first of many such occasions where those honoured could 
not be present to receive their valour’s reward. 

The Diary notes the issue of cardigan waistcoats and goat-skin coats for 
each man, as well as of a new American pattern boot, with a hard toe 
which, it conservatively fears, “may not stand the wear of the old 
ammunition-boot.” Route-marches increased in length, and the men 
marched as well as they ate. Indeed, they volunteered to the Brigadier, who 
came round once to see the dinners, that they had never been so well fed. It 
kept them healthy, though there were the usual criticisms from officers, 
N.C.O.’s. and surviving veterans of the Regular Army, on the quality of the 
new drafts, some of whom, it seems, suffered from bad teeth and had to be 
sent away for renewals and refits. As a much-tried sergeant remarked: “A 
man with a sore tooth is a nuisance an’ a danger to the whole British 
Army.” 

On the 9th December Sir Douglas Haig came over to present the 
Medaille Militaire, on behalf of the French Government, to certain officers, 
N.C.O.’s, and men of the Guards Brigade. Drill-Sergeant Rodgers of the 
Battalion was among the recipients. Captain Orr-Ewing was ordered to 
rejoin the 1st Battalion of the Scots Guards (his own battalion), to the regret 
of the Battalion whose lot he had shared since September — the most 
capable of officers as the most popular of comrades. 

A party from the Brigade was sent to Headquarters of the 11th 


Engineering Company “to be taught how to throw bombs made out of jam- 
pots, which apparently are used against the enemy at close quarters in the 
present trench-warfare.” There were at least half-adozen more or less 
dangerous varieties of these handmade bombs in use, before standard 
patterns were evolved and bombing took its place as a regular aid to 
warfare. The “jam-pot” bomb died early but not before it had caused a 
sufficiency of trouble to its users. The others will be mentioned in due 
course. 

“Aeroplane duty” was another invention of those early days. A company 
was told off daily to look out for aeroplanes and, if possible, to bring them 
down — presumably by rifle-fire. The war was still very young. 

F.-M. Earl Kitchener’s appointment to Colonel of the Battalion in 
succession to F.-M. Earl Roberts was marked on the 12th in the following 
telegram from Earl Kitchener: 

His Majesty the King, having been graciously pleased to appoint me to 
be Colonel of the Irish Guards, I desire to take the first opportunity of 
expressing to you and through you to all ranks how proud I am to be 
associated with so gallant a regiment. My warmest greetings and best 
wishes to you all! 

The C.O. replied: 

All ranks, 1st Battalion Irish Guards, greatly appreciate the honour 
conferred on them by His Majesty the King, and are proud to have such a 
distinguished soldier as Colonel of the Regiment. 

On the 13th December a further draft of 100 men and three officers 
arrived under Captain Mylne; the other officers being Lieutenant Antrobus 
who was wounded exactly a month before, and Lieutenant Hubbard. This 
brought the Battalion’s strength to 800 with the following officers: Major 
the Hon. J. Trefusis, C.O.; Captain Lord Desmond FitzGerald, Adjutant; 
Lieutenant C. A. S. Walker, Transport Officer; 2nd Lieutenant L. Straker, 
Machine-gun Officer; Captain A. H. L. McCarthy, Medical Officer; Captain 
Rev. Father Gwynne, Chaplain; Lieutenant H. Hickie, Quartermaster. No.1 
Company, Captain E. J. Gough, Lieutenant L. Hargreaves, 2nd Lieutenant 
A. C. Innes. No. 2 Company, Captain E. Mylne, 2nd Lieutenant H. S. 
Keating, 2nd Lieutenant F. H. Witts. No. 3 Company, Captain P. L. Reid, 
2nd Lieutenant P. H. Antrobus, 2nd Lieutenant Hon. H. V. Harmsworth, 2nd 
Lieutenant H. Marion-Crawford. No. 4 Company, Lieutenant G. Gough, 
Lieutenant G. Hubbard, 2nd Lieutenant Lee. 

Lieutenant C. A. S. Walker had to go to hospital with bronchitis and 


Lieutenant Antrobus took over from him. 

Major Arbuthnot (Scots Guards) arrived on the 14th December with 
Queen Alexandra’s presents to the Battalion which were duly issued to 
selected officers, N.C. O.’s, and men, but at the time, the Battalion was 
under two hours’ notice to move either to support an attack then being 
delivered by the Third Division upon the wood at Wytschaete, or “for any 
other purpose.” The attack was not a success except in so far as it pinned 
the enemy forces to one place, but the Battalion was not called upon to 
help. It lived under “short notice” for a week which naturally interfered 
with extended route-marches or training. Companies were sent out one by 
one to dig in the water-logged soil and to extemporise means of keeping 
their feet out of the water by “blocks of wood made in the form of a 
platform at the bottom of the trenches.” Thus laboriously is described the 
genesis of what was later to grow into thousands of miles of duck-board, 
plain or wired. 

Meantime, between the 20th and 22nd of December the fierce and 
unsatisfactory battle of Cuinchy, the burden of which fell heavily on our 
devoted Indian troops, had been fought out on a front of half-a-dozen miles 
from south of the Béthune Canal to Festubert. Nothing had been gained 
except the all-important issue — that the enemy did not break through. 
There was a long casualty-list as casualties were then counted, and the 
Indian Brigades were withdrawn from their wrecked and sodden trenches 
for a little rest. The Guards Brigade was ordered to relieve them, and on the 
22nd marched out from Meteren. The Herts Territorial Battalion (to be 
honourably and affectionately known later as “The Herts Guards”) led that 
first march, followed by the 2nd Coldstream, 1st Battalion Irish Guards, the 
3rd Coldstream, and the 2nd Grenadiers. They billeted at Béthune where, 
on the 23rd December, the 2nd Coldstream in support, they took over their 
share of the Indian trenches near Le Touret between Essars and Richebourg 
L’Avoué, and on Christmas Eve after tea and the distribution of the 
Christmas puddings from England, the Battalion, with the Hertfordshires 
relieved the 4th Dogras, 6th Jats, and 9th Gurkhas. It is recorded that the 
Gurkha, being a somewhat shorter man than the average Guardsman, the 
long Irish had to dig their trenches about two feet deeper, and they 
wondered loudly what sort of persons these “little dark fellas” could be. 

The Christmas truce of 1914 reached the Battalion in severely modified 
form. They lay among a network of trenches, already many times fought 
over, with communications that led directly into the enemy’s lines a couple 
of hundred yards away. So they spent Christmas Day, under occasional 


bombardment of heavy artillery, in exploring and establishing themselves as 
well as they might among these wet and dreary works. In this duty 
Lieutenant G. P. Gough and Lieutenant F. H. Witts and six men were 
wounded. 

Earl Kitchener, their Colonel, sent them Christmas wishes and the King’s 
and Queen’s Christmas cards were distributed. Their comfort was that 
Christmas night was frosty so that the men kept dry at least. 

Boxing Day was quiet, too, and only four men were wounded as they dug 
in the hard ground to improve their communications with the 2nd 
Coldstream on their left. Then the frost broke in rain, the clay stuck to the 
spade, the trenches began to fill and a deserter brought news of an 
impending attack which turned out to be nothing more serious than a 
bombing affair which was duly “attended to.” Some of our own shells 
bursting short killed one man and wounded six. Princess Mary’s gifts of 
pipes, tobacco, and Christmas cards were distributed to the men and duly 
appreciated. 

The impossibility of keeping anything free from mud forced them to 
reduce their firing-line to the least possible numbers, while those in support, 
or billets, made shift to clean rifles and accoutrements. The days went 
forward in rain and wet, with digging where water allowed, and a regular 
daily toll of a few men killed and wounded. 

On the 30th December Captain Eric Gough was killed by a stray bullet 
while commanding his Company (No. 1) and was buried next day in a 
cemetery a few miles along the Béthune—Richebourg road. He had been 
Transport Officer since the Battalion left London in August, but had 
commanded a company since the 21st November, and was an immense loss 
to the Battalion to which he was devoted. Lieutenant Sir G. Burke and 2nd 
Lieutenant J. M. Stewart came from England on the same day and were 
posted to No. 1 Company now commanded by Lieutenant L. Hargreaves. 

The Diary ends the year with a recapitulation more impressive in its 
restraint than any multitude of words 

The country round this part is very low-lying, intersected with ditches 
with pollarded willows growing on their banks. No sooner is a trench dug 
than it fills with water. . . . The soil is clay, and so keeps the water from 
draining away even if that were possible. In order to keep the men at all 
dry, they have to stand on planks rested on logs in the trenches, and in the 
less wet places bundles of straw and short fascines are put down. Pumping 
has been tried, but not with much success. The weather continues wet, and 
there does not seem to be any likelihood of a change. Consequently, we 


may expect some fresh discomforts daily. 
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La Bassée To Laventie 


THEY were not disappointed. New Year’s Day was marked by the flooding 
out of a section of forward trenches, and by experiments with a trench- 
mortar, from which 2nd Lieutenant Keating and some Garrison gunners 
threw three bombs at an enemy digging-party a couple of hundred yards 
away. This is the first reference to our use of trench-mortars in the young 
campaign. The enemy retaliated next day by bombing from their real 
trench-mortars, at a distance of seven hundred yards, the small farm-house 
where Battalion Headquarters lay. The bombs could be seen “coming at a 
very steep angle, but the house was only once hit.” Daylight showed the 
work of the Irish trench-mortar to have been so good — it had blown a gap 
in the German trench — that they continued it and inflicted and observed 
much damage. 

They were relieved on the 3rd January by the King’s Royal Rifles and 
got to billets near Vieille Chapelle late that night. A London Gazette 
announced that the Distinguished Conduct Medal had been awarded No. 
2535 Sergeant C. Harradine; No. 1664 Corporal C. Moran; No. 4015 
Private W. Moore (since killed in action); No. 2853 Lance-Corporal W. 
Delaney. Also “the new decoration called the Military Cross” had been 
awarded to Lieutenant the Hon. H. W. Gough. 

The Battalion, as a whole, had its reward for the past ten days when the 
Brigadier expressed his approval of the work of the Guards Brigade “and 
especially that of the Irish Guards.” 

Cleaning and refit, classes in bomb-throwing (both by hand and from 
rifles) under the Engineers and an elementary machine-gun class under 2nd 
Lieutenant Straker, filled in the week; but the most appreciated boon at 
Vieille Chapelle was some huge tubs in which the men could be boiled 
clean. Father Gwynne held service in the roofless shell-wrecked church, 
long since wiped out. 

They took over trenches from the Worcesters on the 8th with a cold 
knowledge of what awaited them; for the Diary notes, the day before: 
“Another wet day, which will probably completely fill trenches on the left 
of the new line with water.” But it did not fill them more than two feet deep, 
though the whole line was afloat, and in the communication-trenches seven 
men got stuck in the mud; one of them was not extricated for six hours. The 
relief took six and a half hours in pouring rain, with one man killed and two 
wounded. The front line of the Guards Brigade was held by the 3rd 


Coldstream on the right, the 2nd Coldstream in support; one Company of 
the 2nd Grenadiers in the centre, and the rest of the Battalion in support; the 
Irish Guards on the left, the Herts Territorials in support. The Grenadiers 
relieved their front company every twenty-four hours, the others every 
fortyeight. This meant that Battalion C.O.’s had to spend most of their time 
in the front line studying what was, in effect, the navigation of canals. 

On the 9th January, for example, the water averaged three feet in the 
trenches and, as that average rose, it was decided to leave a few strong posts 
in comparatively dry positions and withdraw the others along the Rue du 
Bois into the destroyed village of Richebourg L’ Avoué. Luckily, the enemy, 
not two hundred yards away, had his own troubles to attend to and, despite 
his lavish flares and musketry-fire, our men were extricated, bodily in some 
instances, with but 3 killed and 2 wounded. 

On the 10th January the Herts Regiment relieved them, and the whole 
Battalion billeted at Richebourg St. Vaast. Casualties from small-arm fire 
had been increasing owing to the sodden state of the parapets; but the 
Battalion retaliated a little from one “telescopicsighted rifle” sent up by 
Lieutenant the Earl of Kingston, with which Drill-Sergeant Bracken 
“certainly” accounted for 3 killed and 4 wounded of the enemy. The Diary, 
mercifully blind to the dreadful years to come, thinks, “There should be 
many of these rifles used as long as the army is sitting in trenches.” Many 
of them were so used: this, the father of them all, now hangs in the 
Regimental Mess. 

Then trench-feet and rheumatism developed, and in forty-eight hours 
fifty men had to be sent to hospital for one form or other of these 
complaints. 

A draft of a hundred fresh men arrived between the 11th and 12th of 
January with six officers: Captain P. S. Long-Innes, 2nd Lieutenants F. F. 
Graham, J. R. Ralli, R. B. H. Kemp, D. W. Gunston (Derek) and J. T. 
Robyns. Economy in officers and men was not yet possible; for when an 
officer was not in the front line he had more than all he could do to look 
after what comforts were obtainable for the men. Yet concessions were 
made to human weakness; for when the Battalion returned to its trenches on 
the 12th an order was received and, to some extent, obeyed that “men were 
not to stand in the water for more than twelve hours at a time.” This called 
for continuous reliefs of the platoons, as it took a man most of his rest in 
billets to scrape himself moderately clean. To save the labour of portage 
through the mud, each man was given two days’ supplies when he went into 
the trenches, plus some dry tea and a couple of tins of maconochie to heat 


up over the braziers. The idea worked satisfactorily; for the days of the 
merciless air-patrols had yet to come; and the braziers flared naked to 
heaven while the Irish “drummed up,” which is to say, stewed their tea or 
rations on them. 

The hopeless work of improving positions in soil no stiffer than porridge 
was resumed, and the “telescopicsighted rifle,” in the hands of Sergeant- 
Major Kirk and Drill-Sergeant Bracken, who were later congratulated by 
the G.O.C. Second Division, continued its discreet and guarded labours 
among the enemy. Only 1 man was killed and 1 wounded on the 13th 
January, and the night of that easy day passed off quietly, “the enemy 
occupying himself chiefly with singing songs or playing on mouth-organs.” 
Here and elsewhere he was given to spasms of music for no ascertainable 
reason, which the Irish, who do not naturally burst into song, rather 
resented. Between morceaux he sent up many coloured flares, while our 
working-parties silently completed and christened by the name of 
“Gibraltar” a post to command a flooded gap in the oozy line. 

They were relieved on the 15th January by the Highland Light Infantry of 
the 3rd Brigade (Lahore Division) which was taking over the line held by 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade. The Battalion went back to Brigade reserve 
billets at Locon.* 

Their last week in the trenches had cost them 82 casualties including 
sick, but it is worth noting that, at this time, Captain McCarthy, the Medical 
Officer, by issuing mustard mixed with lard for the men to rub on their feet, 
had in three days got the better of the epidemic of “trench” or, as they were 
then called, “swollen” feet. 

It was while in reserve that 2nd Lieut. Keating, Bombing Instructor and 
in charge of the trench-mortars, lost his life and 13 men were wounded 
owing to the premature explosion of an old-type fused bomb with which he 
was instructing a class. Second Lieutenant Keating was buried next day in 
the cemetery near Le Touret, where many Guardsmen were already laid, 
and his epitaph may worthily stand as it was written — ”A very capable 
officer, always ready to undertake any task however difficult or dangerous.” 

After a few days the Battalion went into Corps Reserve and spent a week 
in being “smartened up” behind the line with steady drill, rifle exercises, 
route-marching and kit inspection, on rainy days, lest life in the caked filth 
of the trenches should lead any one to forget the standard of the Brigade of 
Guards which under no circumstance allows any excuse. 

Their work was interrupted by another “Kaiser-battle,” obediently 
planned to celebrate the All Highest’s birthday. It began on the 25th January 


with a demonstration along the whole flat front from Festubert to 
Vermelles. Béthune was also shelled from an armoured train run out of La 
Bassée, and a heavy attack was launched by Prussian infantry on a salient 
of our line, held by the 1st Infantry Brigade, where it joined the French line 
among the tangle of railway tracks and brick-fields near Cuinchy. Owing to 
the mud, the salient was lightly manned by half a battalion of the Scots 
Guards and half a battalion of the Coldstream. Their trenches were wiped 
out by the artillery attack and their line fell back, perhaps half a mile, to a 
partially prepared position among the brick-fields and railway lines 
between the Aire—La Bassée Canal and the La Bassée—Béthune road. Here 
fighting continued with reinforcements and counter-attacks kneedeep in 
mud till the enemy were checked and a none too stable defence made good 
between a mess of German communication-trenches and a keep or redoubt 
held by the British among the huge brick-stacks by the railway. So far as the 
Battalion was concerned, this phase of the affair seems to have led to no 
more than two or three days’ standing-to in readiness to support with the 
rest of the Brigade, and taking what odd shells fell to their share. 

No institutions are more self-centred than a battalion in the face of war. 
“Steady drill,” and company kit inspections were carried on in the lulls of 
the waiting, and their main preoccupation was how much water might be 
expected in the new trenches when their turn came to occupy them. The 
Germans were devoting some of their heavy artillery to shelling the lock of 
the Aire—La Bassée Canal at Pont Fixe, between Givenchy and Cuinchy, in 
the, hope of bursting it and flooding the country. They spent more than a 
hundred eight-inch howitzer shells on that endeavour in one day, and later 
— long after the lock had been thoroughly protected with sandbags — used 
to give it stated doses of shell at regular intervals. Similarly, they would 
bombard one special spot on the line near Béthune because once in ‘14 an 
armoured train of ours had fired thence at them. 

The Battalion had just been reinforced by a draft of 107 men and 4 
officers — Captain Eric Greer, Lieutenant Blacker-Douglass, 2nd 
Lieutenant R. G. C. Yerburgh, and 2nd Lieutenant S. G. Tallents. They were 
under orders to move up towards the fighting among the brick-fields which 
had opened on the 25th, and had not ceased since. Unofficial reports 
described the trenches they were to take over as “not very wet but otherwise 
damnable,” and on the 30th January the Battalion definitely moved from 
Locon, with the 2nd Coldstream, via Béthune to Cuinchy. Here the 
Coldstream took over from the 2nd Brigade the whole line of a thousand 
yards of trench occupied by them; the Irish furnishing supports. The rest of 


the Brigade, that is to say, the Herts Territorials, the Grenadiers, and the 3rd 
Coldstream were at Annequin, Beuvry, and Béthune. 

The companies were disposed between the La Bassée—Béthune road and 
the railway, beside the Aire-—La Bassée Canal. The centre of their line 
consisted of a collection of huge dull plum-coloured brick-stacks, mottled 
with black, which might have been originally thirty feet high. Five of these 
were held by our people and the others by the enemy — the whole 
connected and interlocked by saps and communication-trenches new and 
old, without key or finality. Neither side could live in comfort at such close 
quarters until they had strengthened their lines either by local attacks, 
bombing raids or systematised artillery work. “The whole position,” an 
officer remarks professionally, “is most interesting and requires careful 
handling and a considerable amount of ingenuity.” 

Except for railway embankments and culverts, the country about was so 
flat that a bullet once started had no reason to stop. The men were billeted 
in solid-built Flemish houses with bullet-proof partitions, and therefore, 
unless noticeably shelled, were inclined to walk about in front of the houses 
in the daylight, till they were sternly set to work to clean their billets of 
months of accumulations of refuse and to bury neglected carcases. War and 
all connected with it was infinitely stale already, but houses and the ruins of 
them had not yet been wholly wiped out in that sector. 

They were installed by the last day of the month with no greater 
inconvenience than drifts of stray bullets over the support trenches, and 
unsystematic shelling of Battalion Headquarters two or three hundred yards 
in the rear, and some desultory bombing in the complicated front line. 

Early in the morning of the 1st February a post held by the Coldstream in 
a hollow near the embankment, just west of the Railway Triangle — a spot 
unholy beyond most, even in this sector — was bombed and rushed by the 
enemy through an old communication-trench. No. 4 Company Irish Guards 
was ordered to help the Coldstream’s attack. The men were led by 
Lieutenant Blacker-Douglass who had but rejoined on the 25th January. He 
was knocked over by a bomb within a few yards of the German barricade to 
the trench, picked himself up and went on, only to be shot through the head 
a moment later. Lieutenant Lee of the same Company was shot through the 
heart; the Company Commander, Captain Long-Innes, and 2nd Lieutenant 
Blom were wounded, and the command devolved on C.Q.M.S. Carton, 
who, in spite of a verbal order to retire “which he did not believe,” held on 
till the morning in the trench under such cover of shell-holes and hasty 
barricades as could be found or put up. The Germans were too well posted 


to be moved by bomb or rifle, so, when daylight showed the situation, our 
big guns were called upon to shell for ten minutes, with shrapnel, the 
hollow where they lay. The spectacle was sickening, but the results were 
satisfactory. Then a second attack of some fifty Coldstream and thirty Irish 
Guards of No. 1 Company under Lieutenants Graham and Innes went 
forward, hung for a moment on the fringe of their own shrapnel — for 
barrages were new things — and swept up the trench. It was here that 
Lance-Corporal O’Leary, Lieutenant Innes’s orderly, won his V.C. He 
rushed up along the railway embankment above the trenches, shot down 5 
Germans behind their first barricade in the trench, then 3 more trying to 
work a machine-gun at the next barricade fifty yards farther along the 
trench, and took a couple of prisoners. Eye-witnesses report that he did his 
work quite leisurely and wandered out into the open, visible for any 
distance around, intent upon killing another German to whom he had taken 
a dislike. Meantime, Graham, badly wounded in the head, and Innes, 
together with some Coldstream, had worked their way into the post and 
found it deserted. Our guns and our attack had accounted for about 30 dead, 
but had left 32 wounded and unwounded prisoners, all of whom, with one 
exception, wept aloud. The hollow was full of mixed dead — Coldstream, 
Irish, and German. 

The men who remained of No. 4 Company did not settle down to the 
work of consolidating their position till they had found Blacker-Douglass’s 
body. At least a couple of his company had been wounded in the first attack 
while trying to bring it away. Lee’s body was recovered not far off. 

A quarter of an hour after the post had fallen, the Engineers were up with 
unlimited sand-bags and helped the men who worked as they ate among the 
piled horrors around them, while everything was made ready for the 
expected German counter-attack. It did not come. Not only had the post 
been abandoned, but also a couple of trenches running out of it to the 
southward. These were duly barricaded in case the enemy were minded to 
work back along them at dusk. But for the rest of the day they preferred to 
Shell; killing 2 and wounding 5 men of the two companies which were 
relieved by a company of the 3rd Coldstream and one of the 3rd Grenadiers. 
Our men returned to billets “very tired and hungry, but very pleased with 
themselves.” That day’s work had cost us 2 officers and 8 men killed; 3 
officers and 24 men wounded, and 2 men missing. In return, two machine- 
guns, 8 whole and 24 wounded prisoners had been taken, the post recovered 
and, perhaps, sixty yards of additional trench with it. Such was the price 
paid in those years for maintaining even a foothold against the massed 


pressure of the enemy. It is distinctly noted in the Diary that two complete 
machine-guns were added to the defence of the post after it had been 
recaptured. Machine-guns were then valuable articles of barter, for when 
the French who were their neighbours wished to borrow one such article 
“for moral and material support,” a Brigadier-General’s permission had to 
be obtained. 

This experience had shown it was better for each battalion in the line to 
provide its own supports, and they reorganized on the 2nd February on this 
basis; the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream Guards taking over the left half of the 
line up to within fifty yards of the Keep, while for their right, to the main 
La Bassée road, the 2nd Grenadiers and the Irish Guards were responsible 
— each with two companies in the fire trench and two in support, and all on 
forty-eight hours’ relief. 

The enemy continued to shell the captured position, killing 2 and 
wounding 9 men that day, but no counterattack developed and a few days 
later it was decided to straighten out the front then held by the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade. The fighting on the 25th had left it running irregularly through the 
big brick-yard, before mentioned. Of the dozen or more solid stacks of 
brick, four or five connected by a parapet of loose bricks and known as the 
Keep, were in our hands. The other eight, irregularly spaced, made a most 
awkward wedge into our line. They were backed by a labyrinth of German 
trench-work, and, being shell-proof, supports could be massed behind them 
in perfect safety. The nearest were within bombing distance of the Keep, 
and, in those days, the Germans had more and better bombs than we. On 
every account, then, the wedge had to be cleared, the stacks and their 
connecting trenches overrun and the line advanced a hundred and fifty 
yards or so to get a better field of fire. As a preliminary, a small but 
necessary piece of German trench on the flanks of the Keep was captured 
by the Irish on the 5th February with a loss of but 2 killed and none 
wounded. 

At 2 P.M. on the 6th of February the stacks were heavily bombarded for a 
quarter of an hour — a large allowance. Even “Mother,” a neighbouring 
9.2, probably of naval extraction, took part in it, and some French artillery 
ringed the approaches on the German side with screens of black melenite 
fumes, while No. 2 Company from the front trenches swept the German 
parapet facing them with five minutes of that old “rapid fire” which the 
Germans in the Salient and elsewhere had so often mistaken for machine- 
gun work. Then two assaulting parties of thirty men each from Nos. 3 and 1 
Companies, under 2nd Lieutenant T. Musgrave and J. Ralli, opened the 


attack on five of the eight stacks. The other three were fairly dealt with on 
the same lines by the 3rd Coldstream. As there was no wire left on the 
trench before our stacks, our party got there almost at once, but Musgrave, 
ahead of his men, was shot by a group of five Germans who showed fight 
behind a few fatal unbroken strands in the rear. They were all killed a 
moment later when the men came up. Then the supporting parties under 
Lieutenant Innes were slipped, together with the Engineers under Major 
Fowkes, R.E., and the combined attack swept on through the brick-stacks, 
in and out of the trenches and around and behind them, where the Germans 
were shot and bayoneted as found, till — fighting, digging, cursing and 
sand-bagging — our men had hacked their way some seventy yards beyond 
their objective and dug in under a shelf of raw ground about three feet high, 
probably the lip of an old clay-pit. Our guns had lifted and were choking off 
all attempts at possible counter-attacks, but the German supports seem to 
have evaporated in the direction of La Bassée. There was a ridge in front of 
the captured position whence a few bullets were still dropping, but the back 
of the defence had been broken and, as firing diminished, first one and then 
two out of every three men were set digging in and filling sand-bags. The 
fortunes of the little campaign had gone smoothly, and when it was 
necessary, in the rough and tumble of the trench-work, to bring up 
reinforcements or more shovels and ammunition, for the digging-parties, 
the indefatigable and brotherly Herts Territorials were drawn upon. The 
Coldstream had carried their share of the front and lay in line on our left, 
and at dusk, while the Engineers were putting up more wire, under rifle-fire 
at 150 yards’ range, the position was secure. 

Our casualties, thanks to the bombardment and the swiftness of the 
attack, were only 1 officer and 6 men killed and 25 wounded. Father 
Gwynne, the Chaplain, was severely wounded by a piece of shrapnel while 
watching the attack “from an observation-post,” which, as the Father 
understood it, meant as far forward as possible, in order that he might be 
ready to give comfort to the dying. The Coldstream gathered in twenty- 
eight prisoners, the Irish none, but among their spoils is entered “one Iron 
Cross” won rather picturesquely. At the opening of the rush the Germans 
made a close-range bombing-raid on one of the corners of the Keep and at 
last pitched a bomb on to the top of a sand-bag redoubt. This so annoyed 
one of our bomb-throwers, a giant of the name of Hennigan, of No. 1 
Company, that he picked up a trench-mortar bomb (no trinket) which lay 
convenient, cut down the fuse for short range and threw it at a spot where 
he had caught a glimpse of a German officer. The bomb burst almost before 


it reached the ground, and must have made a direct hit; for nothing upon the 
officer was recognisable later save the Iron Cross, which in due time went 
to the Regimental Orderly Room. Hennigan was awarded the D.C.M.; for 
his bomb also blew in and blocked up the communication-trench through 
which the bombers came — a matter which he regarded as a side-issue 
compared to his “splendid bowlin’.” 

The companies were relieved in the evening by a company of Grenadiers, 
and as they wandered back through the new-taken trenches in the winter 
dusk, lost their way among all manner of horrors. One officer wrote: “I fell 
over and became involved in a kind of wrestling-match with a shapeless 
Thing that turned out to be a dead man without a head . . . and so back to 
Beuvry, very tired and sad for the death of Tommy” (Musgrave). 

There were other casualties that moved laughter under the ribs of death. 
A man reported after the action that his teeth were “all broke on him.” His 
Company Officer naturally expressed sympathy but some surprise at not 
seeing a bullet-hole through both cheeks. “I took them out and put them in 
my pocket for the charge, Sorr, and they all broke on me,” was the reply. 
“Well, go to the doctor and see if he can get you a new set.” “I’ve been to 
him, Sorr, and it’s little sympathy I got. He just gave me a pill and chased 
me away, Sorr.” 

A weird attempt was made at daybreak on the 7th February by a forlorn 
hope of some fifty Germans to charge the newly installed line at a point 
where the Coldstream and 2nd Grenadiers joined. They dashed out across 
the ground from behind a stack, the officer waving his sword, and were all 
killed or wounded on or close up to our wire. Men said there seemed no 
meaning or reason in the affair, unless it was a suicide-party of Germans 
who had run from the attack of the day before and had been ordered thus to 
die. One of their wounded lay out all day, and when the Irish were taking 
over the relief on the 8th some Germans shouted loudly from their trenches 
and one stood up and pointed to the wounded man. Said the Grenadiers who 
were being relieved: “Come and get him!” A couple of German stretcher- 
bearers came out and bore their comrade away, not thirty yards from our 
trench, while our men held their fire. 

In the same relief it fell to the Irish to examine the body of a single 
German who had crept up and of a sudden peered into our front-line trench, 
where a Grenadier promptly shot him. He dropped on the edge of the 
parapet and lay “like a man praying.” Since he had no rifle, it was assumed 
he was a bomber; but after dark they found he was wholly unarmed. At 
almost the same hour of the previous night another German came to 


precisely the same end in the same posture on the right flank of the line. 
Whether these two were deserters or scouts who would pretend to be 
deserters, if captured, was never settled. The trenches were full of such 
mysteries. Strange trades, too, were driven there. A man, now gone to 
Valhalla, for he was utterly brave, did not approve of letting dead Germans 
lie unvisited before the lines. He would mark the body down in the course 
of his day’s work, thrust a stick in the parados to give him his direction, and 
at night, or preferably when the morning fog lay heavy on the landscape, 
would slip across to his quarry and return with his pockets filled with loot. 
Many officers had seen C — — ’s stick at the back of the trench. Some 
living may like to learn now why it was there.+ 

A draft of one hundred men, making good the week’s losses, came in on 
the 8th February under Captain G. E. Young, Lieutenants T. Allen and C. 
Pease, and 2nd Lieutenant V. W. D. Fox. Among them were many wounded 
who had returned. They fell to at once on the strengthening and cleaning up 
of the new line which lay less than a hundred yards from the enemy. It 
supported the French line where that joined on to ours, and the officers 
would visit together through a tunnel under the roadway. Of this forlorn 
part of the world there is a tale that stands best as it was written by one of 
the officers of the Battalion: “And while we were barricading with sand- 
bags where the old trench joined the road, a dead Coldstream lying against 
a tree watched us with dull unobservant eyes. . .. While we were trudging 
along the pavé, mortally weary (after relief), said the Sergeant to me: ‘Did 
you hear what happened last night? You saw that dead man by the tree, Sir? 
Well, the covering-party they lay all round him. One of them tapped him on 
the shoulder an’ asked him if he were asleep. And presently, the C.S.M. that 
came down with the relief, he whispered to the Corporal, “How many men 
have ye got out, Corporal?” “Five, Sir,” says the Corporal. “I can see six 
meself,” says the C.S.M. “Five belong to me,” says the Corporal. “Count 
‘em, lad,” says the C.S.M. “Five came out with me,” says the Corporal, 
“and the sixth, faith, ‘tis cold he is with watching us every night this six 
weeks.” ““ 

For a while the days and nights were peaceful, as peace was counted 
round the brick-stacks. The unspeakably foul German trenches were 
supplemented with new ones, communication-trenches multiplied and 
marked with proper sign-boards, and such historic main-arteries as the “Old 
Kent Road” trench paved with bricks from the stacks. By night the front 
line sat and shivered round braziers in the freezing dark while bits of new- 
made trench fell around them, and listening-posts at the head of old saps 


and barricaded alleys reported imaginary night-attacks. When they worked 
on a captured trench they were like as not to find it bottomed, or worse still, 
revetted, with an enemy corpse, which the sliding mud would deliver 
hideously into the arms of the party. On such occasions the sensitive would 
be sick, while the more hardened warmed and ate their food unperturbed 
amid all the offal. But there were compensations. 

On the 11th February, for example, it is noted that the men had baked 
meat and suet pudding “for the first time since the war began”; on the 13th 
not one man was even wounded through the whole day and night; while on 
the 15th more than half the Battalion had hot baths “for the first time since 
January.” The diaries record these facts as of equal importance with a small 
advance by the French on their right, who captured a trench but fell into a 
nest of angry machine-guns and had to retire. The Battalion’s share in the 
work was but to assist in keeping the enemy’s heads down; in return for 
which the Germans shelled them an hour, killing 1 and wounding 5. Our 
men persisted in under-cutting the sides of the trench to make dugouts, in 
the belief that unsupported caves of earth were safe against high explosives. 
Timbers and framing, indeed material of any kind, were still scarce, and 
doors and boards from wrecked houses were used in erecting parapets. 
Sand-bags were made out of old petticoats and pyjamas, and the farmers’ 
fences supplied an indifferent sort of wire. Sand-bags, wires, and stakes did 
not arrive at the front in appreciable quantities till the spring of 1915, and 
telephones about the same date. There was no abundance of any of these 
things till late in 1915; for the country had not made any preparation for 
war till war began, and the price of this was the lives of men. 

The simplicity of our battery-work is shown by the joyous statement that 
“we now have a Gunner officer to live with us in our headquarters in the 
trenches and a telephone to the battery so that fire can be brought to bear 
quickly on any part of our front as necessity arises.” At times there would 
be an error in the signals, whereby the Battalion coming up from billets to 
the trenches through the dark would be urged to make haste because their 
section was being attacked, and after a breathless arrival would find the 
artillery busied on some small affair away on a flank. 

Characteristically enough, the Germans when bombarded, as they were 
with effect by the French, would retaliate by shelling our lines. The shells 
worried the Irish less than the fact that three of their officers — Major the 
Earl of Rosse, Lieutenant Rankin, and 2nd Lieutenant D. Parsons, who 
arrived at 2 A.M. with a draft from home, were found to be temporarily 
attached to the Scots Guards. At that time the Battalion was 25 officers and 


900 men strong, and the wastage from snipers and shells, both in the trench 
and while relieving, was not more than six daily. 

There were reports that the enemy was now mining under the brick- 
stacks, so a mining company was formed, and an officer experimented 
successfully in firing rifle-grenades point-blank from the rifle, instead of 
parabolically which allowed the enemy time to see them descending. This 
was for the benefit of a few persistent snipers seventy yards away who were 
effectively moved and their dug-out set ablaze by the new form of attack. 

Towards the end of the month our men had finished their trench- 
cleanings and brickings-up, had buried all dead that could be got at, and 
word went round that, if the situation on the 25th February could be 
considered “healthy” the Prince of Wales would visit them. The Germans, 
perhaps on information received (for the back-areas were thronged with 
spies), chose that day to be very active with a small gun, and as a fresh 
trench linking up with the French on the La Bassée road had been made and 
was visible against some newfallen snow, they shelled that too. For this 
reason the Prince was not taken quite up to the front line, at which “he was 
rather annoyed.” The precaution was reasonable enough. A few minutes 
after he had left a sector judged “comparatively safe” 2nd Lieutenant T. 
Allen was killed by a shell pitching on the parapet there. Three privates 
were also killed and 4 wounded by shell or bomb on that “healthy” day. The 
same gun which had been giving trouble during the Prince’s visit was 
thought to be located by flash somewhere on the north side of the La Bassée 
road and siege-howitzers kept it subdued till the evening of the 25th, when, 
with the usual German scrupulosity, it began to shell the main road, by 
which reliefs came, at ten-minute intervals for three hours, but with no 
casualties as far as the Irish were concerned. One shell, duly noted, arrived 
near Brigade Headquarters and a battery of ours was asked to abate the 
nuisance. It is curious that only a few hours later the Germans were shelling 
a French battery not far from Béthune with ten-inch stuff which, if 
expended on the main road, would have disorganised our reliefs very 
completely. This was on the eve of going into Corps Reserve at Béthune, 
where the Battalion took over the College de Jeunes Filles from the 
Worcesters, the best billets since the war began, but, alas! furnished “with a 
large square where drill can take place.” 

The month’s losses had been 4 officers and 34 men killed, 5 officers and 
85 men wounded, or 128 men in all. 

At Béthune they enjoyed nine days’ rest, with “steady drill and route- 
marches,” concerts in the local theatre, inter-regimental boxing with the 2nd 


Grenadiers, and a Divisional football competition for a cup presented by the 
Bishop of Khartum. Here they defeated the 6th Field Ambulance and lost 
by two goals to nil to the Oxford and Bucks L.I. Major Trefusis, C.O., 
Captain Mylne and 2nd Lieutenant H. Marion-Crawford went home for a 
week’s leave — for that wonderful experience of “first leave” was now 
available — while Major the Earl of Rosse, who had been recovered from 
the Scots Guards, took over command. 


NEUVE CHAPELLE 

By the 9th March every one had returned and with them a draft of a 
hundred men under Lieutenant C. Wynter, 2nd Lieutenant T. E. Nugent and 
2nd Lieutenant Hon. W. S. P. Alexander, just in time to take their share in 
the operations before Neuve Chapelle. 

This village, which lay four miles under the Aubers Ridge, at the 
entrance to the open country round Lille and Tourcoing, had been in 
German hands since Smith-Dorrien’s Corps were turned out of it on 
October 26th and 27th of the year before. Assuming that our troops could 
break through at that point, that no reinforcements could be brought up by 
the Germans over all their well-considered lines of communication, that the 
Aubers Ridge could be surrounded and held, that cavalry could follow up 
infantry armed with machine-guns across trenches and through country 
studded with fortified posts, it was considered, in some quarters, that an 
attack might be driven through even to Lille itself. 

Our armies, penned for months in the trenches, had suffered heavy 
wastage, though they were being built up from behind with men, material 
and guns on a scale which, by all past standards, was enormous. The 
enemy, with infinitely larger resources, had meantime strengthened and 
restrengthened himself behind belt upon belt of barbed wire with uncounted 
machine-gun posts and an artillery of high explosives to which the world 
then held no equal. His hand was heavy, too, in offence, and the French 
armies to the eastward felt it as soon as the spring opened. To ease that 
pressure, to release our troops from the burden of mere wasteful waiting, 
and to break, as far as might be, the edge of the enemy at the outset of the 
‘15 campaign, were presumably objects of the battle only second to the 
somewhat ambitious project of entering Lille. 

Neuve Chapelle proved in large what the men in the trenches had learned 
in little throughout the winter — that unless artillery utterly root out barbed- 
wire trenches, machine-gun posts, and fortified houses, no valour of 
attacking infantry can pierce a modern defensive line. More than three 


hundred guns — say 5 per cent. of the number that our armies had in the 
last years of the war — opened upon Neuve Chapelle and its defences at 
7.30 on the morning of March 10 for half an hour “in a bombardment 
without parallel!” Where the fire fell it wiped out everything above the 
sodden, muddy ground, so utterly breaking the defence that for a while the 
attack of Rawlinson’s Fourth Army Corps went forward with hardly a 
check across shapeless overturned wreckage of men and things. Then, at 
one point after another, along the whole bare front, battalions found 
themselves hung up before, or trapped between, breadths of uncut wire that 
covered nests of machine-guns, and were withered up before any artillery 
could be warned to their help. This was the fate of the 6th Brigade, whose 
part in the work on that sector was to capture two lines of trenches in front 
of Givenchy. Three battalions of the 4th (Guards) Brigade — the 2nd 
Grenadiers, 1st Irish and 2nd Coldstream — were attached to it as 
Divisional Reserve, and the remaining two battalions of the brigade — the 
3rd Coldstream Guards and the Herts Regiment under Colonel Matheson — 
as Corps Reserve. 

The Battalion left billets near Béthune in the early dawn of the 10th 
March and moved to a wood just north of the Aire—La Bassée Canal, where 
it remained till midnight, when it went forward to take over some trenches 
held by the King’s Liverpool and South Staffords (6th Brigade) whose 
attack had failed. Our guns had only succeeded in blowing an inadequate 
hole or two in the enemy’s wire which at many places was reported as ten 
yards deep, and the assaulting battalions had, as usual, been halted there 
and cut down. The only consolation for the heavy losses in men and officers 
was the news that the attack farther north had gone well and that a thousand 
Germans had been captured. 

A fresh attack was ordered on the morning of the 11th, but the 
bombardment was delayed by fog and did so little damage to the wire that 
by afternoon the idea was abandoned, and in the evening the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade took over the line that had been held by the 6th Brigade. They were 
filthy trenches; their parapets were not bullet-proof, and the houses behind 
them blown to pieces; Headquarters Mess lived in one cellar, the C.O. of 
the Battalion slept in another, and the communication-trenches were far too 
shallow. Part of our front had to be evacuated while our bombardment was 
going on as it was too close to the enemy for safe shelling. The failure of 
the 6th Brigade’s attack in this quarter reduced the next day’s operation to a 
holding affair of rifle and heavy-gun fire, delayed and hampered by the 
morning fog, and on the 13th March the Battalion went into billets at Le 


Préol. The battle round Neuve Chapelle itself, they were told, had yielded 
more prisoners; but heavy German reinforcements were being moved up. 

Late that night a draft of eighty N.C.O.’s, and men arrived under 
Lieutenant J. S. N. FitzGerald, among them the first detachment of 
specially enlisted (late) R.I. Constabulary — large drilled men — who were 
to play so solid a part in the history and the glory of the Battalion. The 
strength of the Battalion at that moment was 1080 with some 26 officers — 
much greater than it had been at any time during the War. They were all 
turned into the endless work of cleaning out and draining foul trenches, and 
the dog’s life of holding them under regular and irregular bombardments. 

It was safer to relieve by daylight rather than by night, as darkness 
brought bursts of sudden rifle- and machine-gun fire, despatched at a 
venture from behind the five-deep line of German chevaux-de-frise not 
seventy yards away. Tempting openings, too, were left in the wire to invite 
attack, but the bait was not taken. Neuve Chapelle had been a failure except 
in so far as it had shown the enemy that winter had not dulled any of our 
arms, and it was recognized we must continue to sit still till men and 
material should accumulate behind us. The documents and diaries of those 
weeks admit this with the unshaken cheerfulness of the race. Yet, even so, 
the actual and potential strength of the enemy was not realised. 

Very slowly, and always with the thought at the back of the mind that the 
deadlock might break at any moment, the Army set itself, battalion by 
battalion, to learn the war it was waging. 

On the 15th of March 2nd Lieutenant H. Marion-Crawford was 
appointed Brigade Bombing Officer to the Guards Brigade with sixty men 
under him attached to the Irish Guards. The “jam-pot” grenade of 1914 was 
practically obsolete by now; the “stick” handgrenade of the hair-brush type 
and the grenade fired from the rifle had succeeded it and were appearing on 
the front in appreciable quantities. The Mills bomb, which superseded all 
others both for hand and rifle, was not born till the autumn of 1915 and was 
not lavishly supplied till the opening of the next year. 

On the 16th March, or five days after their share of the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle had ended, and they lay in the trenches, a moaning was heard in 
the darkness of No Man’s Land and a corporal sent out to report. He came 
back saying that he had got into a trench some thirty yards from the front 
line where he had seen a lighted candle and heard what he believed to be 
Germans talking. Another patrol was despatched and at last came back with 
a wounded man of the King’s Liverpools, who had been lying out since the 
10th. He said he had been wounded in the assault, captured as he was trying 


to crawl back, stripped of boots, equipment and rations, but left with a 
blanket, and the enemy apparently visited him every night as they patrolled 
the trench. An attempt was made to capture that patrol, but in the darkness 
the trench was missed altogether. 

The enemy celebrated the day before St. Patrick’s Day and the day itself, 
March 17, by several hours of brisk shelling of Givenchy, timed to catch the 
evening reliefs, but luckily without casualties. Queen Alexandra sent the 
Battalion their shamrock; telegrams wishing them good luck were duly 
received from Lord Kitchener, Colonel of the Battalion, Brigadier-General 
Nugent, and a letter from Sir Charles Monro commanding the First Army 
Corps. Father Gwynne held an open-air service in the early morning, and 
every man was given a hot bath at Béthune. More important still, every man 
who wanted it had free beer with his dinner, and in those days beer was beer 
indeed. 

The end of the month was filled with constructive work and the linking 
up and strengthening of trenches, and the burial, where possible, of “the 
very old dead” — twenty-nine of them in one day — and always unrelaxing 
watch and ward against the enemy. At times he puzzled them, as when one 
evening he threw bombs just over his own parapet till it seemed that he 
must be busy blowing holes in his own deep wire. But it turned out at last to 
be some new pattern of bomb with which he was methodically 
experimenting. Later came a few aeroplanes, the first seen in some weeks. 
It may have been no more than a coincidence that the first planes came over 
on the day that the Prince of Wales was paying the Battalion another visit. 
But it was the continuous rifle-fire at night that accounted for most of the 
casualties in the trenches and during reliefs. Second Lieutenant T. Nugent 
was wounded in the back of the neck on the 24th by an unaimed bullet, and 
almost each day had its count of casualties. 

The Battalion took life with philosophic calm. Food and rest are the 
paramount considerations of men in war. The former was certain and 
abundant; the latter scanty and broken. So the Commanding Officer made 
no comment when, one night going round the line, he found a man deeply 
asleep with his feet projecting into the fairway and, written on a paper on 
his chest, the legend: 


Sleep is sweet; undisturbed it is divine, 
So lift up your feet and do not tread on mine. 


A certain amount of change and interest was given by the appearance on 


the scene of the Post Office Territorials (8th City of London), commanded 
by Colonel J. Harvey, an ex-Irish Guardsman, and a platoon of that 
regiment was attached to the Battalion for instructional purposes. Later, 
three, and at last seven platoons, were placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Guards, whose C.O. “found them work to do.” They “made themselves 
quite useful” but “wanted more practice in digging” — an experience never 
begrudged them by the generous Irish. 


TRENCH-WORK AFTER NEUVE CHAPELLE 

Thanks to Neuve Chapelle, a breathing-space had been won during 
which Territorial troops were taking their place in the front line and such 
supplies as times afforded were coming up. The Diary records many visits 
of Colonels, Brigadiers, and Inspectors of the Territorial Forces to this 
section, which, when it had been brought up to the Guards’ standard, was 
considered a model for instruction. The month closed with bright moonlight 
and the mounting of two motor machine-guns, one south of Duck’s Bill and 
the other in Oxford Street, for protection against aeroplanes. 

April opened with the death of 2nd Lieutenant J. M. Stewart, killed 
before dawn while looking over the parapet of the trench at Duck’s Bill, and 
buried at noon in the cemetery near “Windy Corner.” He was one of the 
best of the younger officers of these days and had proved himself on many 
occasions. The lull after Neuve Chapelle continued, the Battalion relieving 
the Grenadiers every other day at 6 P.M. with almost the regularity of a 
civilian department. When it was fine, aeroplanes, taking no notice of the 
anti-aircraft artillery, ranged over them in search of certain heavy naval 
guns that had been reaching into enemy back-areas. 

There was very little bomb-dropping on infantry, and the monotony of 
rifle-fire and occasional hand-bombing was only broken when our artillery, 
with a few shells to spare, fired into the enemy’s second line near 
Couteleux, where the Germans, behind heavy wire, were singing and 
“making much noise.” The effort drew a return fire of high explosives and a 
shell wounded 8 and killed 1 man of No. 3 Company. Our gunners said that 
they had killed many more than nine Germans, but sporadic outbursts of 
this kind were not well seen in the front line, which has to abide the result. 
As one officer wrote: “I am all for determined bombardment but do not 
appreciate minor ones, though I quite see it makes the enemy use his 
ammunition.” The 2nd London Territorial Artillery registered their guns 
also, for the first time, on April 12, and a platoon of the 15th County of 
London with its machine-gun was attached to the Battalion for instruction. 


It is no sort of discredit to the Territorials that at first they did not know 
what to expect in this war, and reading between the lines one sees how 
thoroughly and patiently the Regulars performed their extra duties of 
schoolmasters, guides, philosophers, and friends to battalions whose most 
extended training had never dreamed of an ordered existence, half 
underground, where all things but death were invisible, and even the 
transport and tendance of the wounded was a mystery of pain and confusion 
worked out among labyrinths of open drains. 

Among the distinguished visitors to be shown the trenches was Lieut.- 
Colonel R. S. de Haviland of the Eton O.T.C. — a man of many friends in 
that company. The come-and-go of visitors cheered and interested the men 
in the front trenches, since their presence even for a little proved that, 
somewhere in the world, life continued on not inconceivable lines. They 
jested naturally enough at those who looked on for a day or two at their 
hardships and went away, but the hardships were lightened a little by the 
very jest. Even while the Commandant of the Eton O.T.C. was with them 
the Battalion was energetically devising means to drain out an unspeakable 
accumulation of stagnant water down hill from a mine near the Shrine 
under the White House barricade (the White House was scarcely more than 
a name even then) into some German trenches at the foot of the slope. This 
work necessitated clearing a ditch by the roadside in which were found four 
German corpses, “besides pieces of other human beings,” which were 
buried, and in due course the whole flood of abomination was decanted on 
the enemy. “As it was very horrible, I don’t suppose they will like it,” 
writes one of the officers chiefly concerned. 

On the same day, April 16, while 2nd Lieutenant H. Marion-Crawford, 
who it will be remembered was Brigade Bombing Instructor, was schooling 
some men of the 3rd Coldstream with live grenades one exploded and killed 
him instantaneously. He had shown the greatest ability in organizing the 
bombing work and his loss at that time, where bombers were being more 
and more leaned upon, was very seriously felt. He was buried four hours 
after his death in the cemetery near Givenchy. 

On the 17th the Battalion went back to the Collège des Jeunes Filles at 
Béthune for a four days’ rest while its place in the trenches was taken by a 
couple of Territorial Battalions — the Post Office Rifles and the 15th 
County of London. While it was route-marched, and instructed, and washed 
and steadily drilled, the battle for Hill 60 was being fought with mines and 
hand-grenades, hand-mortars, and the first gas-shells, a score of miles to the 
north, where it was made known to the Germans how, man for man, their 


fresh and fully-trained troops could not overcome ours. The demonstration 
cost some three thousand casualties on our side, and, it may be presumed, 
strengthened the enemy’s intention to use gas on a larger scale in the future. 
But no echo of the little affair interfered with the work at Givenchy. The 
question was how the new Territorial battalions would hold their trenches, 
and one sees in all the documents a justified pride in their teachings when 
the Battalion went up to the front again on the 22nd and found the 
Territorials were keen and had kept their trenches clean. For the Guards 
teach, not unsuccessfully, that unless a man is clean he cannot be the best 
sort of soldier. 

On the night of the 22nd April the sector was held by the 15th County of 
London, the Irish Guards and the Post Office Rifles, the remainder of the 
Guards Brigade being in rest. To the normal strain of a watching front line 
in foul weather was added a fresh burden. A few days before, the enemy 
had blown a mine in an orchard about fifty yards short of our trenches. It 
did no damage at the time, but the R.E. Mining Officer, Lieutenant Barclay, 
in counter-mining towards the crater it had made, saw, through the wall of 
his mine, Germans engaged in turning the crater into an advanced-post. 
Trench-mortars were fired at once to discourage them. Then came reports of 
under ground workings heard in other directions and, notably, close to the 
parapet of a trench near the White House. This was on the evening of the 
24th. Hardly had orders been given to clear the White House trench, when 
the ground at the junction of Lieutenant Barclay’s counter-mine and the 
German crater went up and the Lieutenant was killed. At the same time an 
explosion occurred near the White House. Two privates of the Irish Guards 
(2845 J. Mansfield and 3975 M. Brine) volunteered to enter our mine and 
see what had happened. They recovered Lieutenant Barclay’s body at great 
risk from the asphyxiating gases, and both men were recommended for the 
D.C.M. The explosion near the White House was, after inspection, put 
down as the work of a heavy shell, not a mine; but listening parties reported 
more underground noises and another section of trench was evacuated 
accordingly. To prevent the Germans consolidating themselves further in 
the crater which connected with Lieutenant Barclay’s mine, our 4.5 
howitzers bombarded it on the 25th, and it was decided to blow our end of 
the mine as soon as possible to prevent the enemy working up it. This was 
difficult, for the galleries were full of foul gas — whether leaking from 
some adjacent coal-pit or laid on by the enemy was uncertain. The R.E. 
officer who went down to lay the charges was asphyxiated and several of 
his men were injured. 


Not till the 29th of April were the difficulties overcome; by which time 
the enemy had driven a fresh shaft into it. After the explosion, a field 
battery (17th R.F.A.) and the 47th Howitzer Battery fired a salvo at the 
German trenches. “There was a little rifle-fire, but soon all was quiet.” 
Mining, like aerial and bombing work, was still in its infancy, and the 
information supplied by the Intelligence was said to be belated and 
inadequate. 

An interesting point is the unshaken serenity with which the men took the 
new developments. They were far too annoyed at being shifted about and 
losing their rest to consider too curiously the underlying causes of evil. 
They left the 3rd Coldstream to deal with the situation and went into billets 
in Le Préol, and the next day (April 26) into Béthune for their hot baths. A 
draft of 3 officers (Captain T. M. D. Bailie and 2nd Lieutenants A. W. L. 
Paget and R. S. G. Paget) with 136 N.C.O.’s and men reached them on the 
27th, when there was just time to give them a hot meal and send them at 
once to the trenches in the bright moonlight under “a certain amount of 
rifle-fire and intermittent shelling from small guns which did not do much 
damage.” An enemy field-gun, long known as an unlocated pest, spent the 
morning busily enfilading the trenches, in spite of the assurances of our 
artillery that they had found and knocked it out several times. Appeal was 
made to an R.A. Brigadier who, after examining the ground, left the 
Battalion under the impression that “it was likely a gun would be brought 
up early tomorrow.” Nothing more is heard of the hope: but guns were 
scarce at that time. 

There were other preoccupations for those in command. The second 
battle of Ypres, that month’s miracle of naked endurance against the long- 
planned and coldly thought-out horror of gas, had begun near Langemarck 
with the choking-out of the French and Canadian troops, and had continued 
day after day with the sacrifice of battalions and brigades, Regulars and 
Territorials swallowed up in the low grey-yellow gas banks that threatened 
Ypres from Langemarck to Hill 60, or beaten to pulp by heavy explosives 
and the remnant riddled anew by machine-guns. Once again England was 
making good with her best flesh and blood for the material and the training 
she had deliberately refused to provide while yet peace held. The men who 
came out of that furnace alive say that no after experience of all the War 
approached it for sheer concentrated, as well as prolonged, terror, 
confusion, and a growing sense of hopelessness among growing agonies. If 
a world, at that time unbroken to German methods, stood aghast at the 
limited revelations allowed by the press censorship reports, those who had 


seen a man, or worse, a child, dying from gas may conceive with what 
emotions men exposed to the new torment regarded it, what kind of reports 
leaked out from clearing-stations and hospitals, and what work therefore 
was laid upon officers to maintain an even and unaffected temper in the 
battalions in waiting. The records, of course, do not mention these details, 
nor, indeed, do they record when gas-protectors (for masks, helmets, and 
boxes were not evolved till much later) were first issued to the troops on the 
Givenchy sector. But private letters of the 25th April, at the time the 
German mine in the orchard occupied their attention, remark, “we have all 
been issued out with an antidote to the latest German villainy . . . i.e. of 
asphyxiating gases. . . . What they will end by doing one can hardly 
imagine. The only thing is to be prepared for anything.” 

The first “masks” were little more than mufflers or strips of cloth dipped 
in lime water. A weathercock was rigged up near Headquarters dug-outs, 
and when the wind blew from the Germans these were got ready. False 
alarms of gas, due to strange stenches given off by various explosives, or 
the appearance of a mist over the German line, were not uncommon, and on 
each occasion, it appeared that the C.O. had to turn out, sniff, and 
personally pass judgment on the case. The men had their instructions what 
to do in case of emergency, concluding with the simple order, perhaps the 
result of experience at Ypres, “in event of the first line being overcome, the 
second immediately charge through the gas and occupy the front-line 
trenches.” 

But to return to the routine: 

The casualties for the month of April were 2 officers and 8 men killed 
and 1 officer and 42 men wounded. The strength of the Battalion stood at 
28 officers and 1133 men, higher than it had ever been before. 

The following is the distribution of officers and N.C.O.’s at that time, a 
little less than three weeks before the battle of Festubert. 


Headquarters 
Major the Hon. J. F. Commanding Officer. 
Trefusis 
Major the Earl of Rosse Second in Command. 
Capt. Lord Desmond Adjutant. 
FitzGerald 
Lieut. P. H. Antrobus Transport Officer. 


Lieut. L. S. Straker Machine-gun Officer. 


Capt. A. H. L. M’Carthy Medical Officer. 


Lieut. H. Hickie Quarter-master. 
The Rev. John Gwynne Chaplain 
(S.J.) 
No. 1 Company 
Capt. J. N. Guthrie. No. 2535 C.S.M. 
Harradine. 
Lieut. R. G. C. Yerburgh. No. 3726 C.Q.MLS. P. 
M’Goldrick. 
2nd Lieut. V. W. D. Fox. 2nd Lieut. Hon. W. S. P. 
Alexander. 
No. 2 Company 
Capt. E. G. Mylne. 2nd Lieut. S. G. Tallents. 
Lieut. Sir G. Burke, Bart. No. 3949 C.S.M. D. 
Moyles. 
2nd Lieut. R. B. H. No. 2703 C.Q.M.S. J. G. 
Kemp. Lowry. 
No. 3 Company 
Major P. L. Reid. 2nd Lieut. C. de Persse 
(attached 7th Dragoon 
Guards). 
2nd Lieut. J. R. Ralli. 2nd Lieut. C. Pease. 
No. 2112 C.S.M. H. 2nd Lieut. E. W. Campbell. 
M’ Veigh. 
No. 3972 C.Q.M.S. R. 
Grady. 
No. 4 Company 
Capt. G. E. S. Young. 2nd Lieut. D. C. Parsons. 
Lieut. J. S. N. FitzGerald. No. 2384 C.S.M. T. Curry. 
Lieut. C. D. Wynter. No. 3132 C.Q.M.S. H. 
Carton. 


The first ten days of May passed quietly. Mines, for the moment, gave no 
further anxiety, bombing and bombardments were light, reliefs were happily 
effected, and but 1 man was killed and 1 wounded. Two officers, Lieutenant 


H. A. Boyse and 2nd Lieutenant R. H. W. Heard, joined on the 2nd. 


THE BATTLE OF FESTUBERT 

It was judged expedient while the second battle of Ypres was in full heat 
that the Germans should, if possible, be kept from sending any help to their 
front near Arras, in Artois, which at the time was under strong pressure 
from the French thrusting towards Lens. To this end, our First Army was 
ordered to attack the German Seventh Corps over the flat ground between 
Laventie and Richebourg on a front of some ten miles. The affair opened 
very early on the morning of the 9th May with a bombardment, imposing in 
itself by the standards of the day, but, as before, insufficient to break the 
wire or crush enough of the machine-gun nests. The Germans seem to have 
had full information of its coming, and dealt with it severely. The whole 
attack from north to south — Indian, Scottish, Territorials, and the rest — 
was caught and broken as it rolled against the well-wired German trenches. 

The Battalion, whose part, then, was to maintain the right of our Army 
where it joined the French, heard the French guns open on the night of the 
8th May, and by dawn the English gun-fire was in full swing to the north — 
one continuous roar broken by the deep grunt of our howitzer-shells 
bursting; for these were so few that we could pick them up by ear. The 
Guards had no concern with these matters till the trouble should thicken. 
Their business was to stand ready for any counter-attack and keep up bursts 
of rapid fire at intervals while they waited for what little news came to 
hand. It was uniformly bad, except that the French in the south seemed to 
be making some headway, and so far as aeroplanes and artillery observers 
could make out, there was no concentration of troops immediately in front 
of them. The Germans were too busy with the immediate English front to 
extend their commitments to the southward, and the next two days were, for 
the Battalion in their trenches, the quietest that they had known for some 
time. Then came orders to hand over to the 1st Scots Guards and rejoin the 
Second Division near Le Touret in readiness to carry on the attack which 
had broken down on the 9th. They bivouacked in the open, and the weather 
turned cold and wet, but the men, relieved from the trenches and assured of 
a change of work, sat it out “singing songs and playing games in the wet!” 
They had been forbidden to light fires, lest they should accidentally use the 
local farmers’ tobacco-drying poles or hedge-stuff. And while they waited 
under their mackintosh sheets the armies waited on the weather. A fresh 
attack was to be launched from Richebourg by the Rue du Bois, and 
southward as far as Festubert, but, this time, by, night not by day, and after 


longer artillery preparation. The 5th and 6th Brigades were to open it, with 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade in support. It began at 11.30 on the 15th, when, at 
huge cost, something like half a mile in breadth and a quarter of a mile in 
depth of trenches was screwed out of the Germans by the morning of 
Sunday the 16th. The Battalion was moved from bivouac in the dawn of 
that day to support the 5th Brigade which had not gone so far forward as the 
6th, and spent the day in trenches at Rue du Bois under incessant mixed 
artillery fire, which killed 1 man and wounded an officer and 28 men — the 
whole without being able to inflict any damage on the enemy. Indeed, the 
survivors of the battle here agreed that they saw no German dead other than 
some corpses left over from previous attacks. They returned to bivouac in 
wet and mist, and on the afternoon of the 17th were, with the 2nd 
Grenadiers, ordered to occupy the line then held by the 21st Brigade, and to 
push forward and dig in near a farm (Cour |’Avoine) bristling with 
machine-guns across a stretch of dead flat, muddy ground, pitted with 
water-logged shell-holes. The left was to keep touch with the 6th Brigade 
and the right with the Grenadiers, the whole line facing north-east from 
Quinque Rue. 

They extended in the dusk. The left flanking company, No. 4, found no 
sign of the 6th Brigade, but received a message from the 5th King’s 
Battalion that their brigade orders were that the right of that battalion 
should get into touch with the Irish but would not be up till late; so one 
machine-gun was sent to strengthen that company’s flank. No. 2 Company, 
on the right flank, had reached its objective and dug itself in under bursts of 
raking machine-gun and rifle-fire directed against the dykes and bridges, 
which unfortunately wounded both Captain Mylne and Lieutenant Kemp, 
and the company command devolved on 2nd Lieutenant S. G. Tallents. The 
left flank, meantime, was in the air without tools or sandbags, but luckily 
the night was wet and it was allowed to dig itself in unmolested. The 
casualties for the day were only 2 officers wounded, 3 men killed, and 5 
wounded. 

The 18th dawned in wreaths of driving rain and mist that wrapped the 
flats. The preliminary bombardment of farm Cour |’ Avoine was postponed 
for lack of good light, and in that lull a Brigadier whose men had already 
attacked the farm unsuccessfully came across the trenches to the Battalion 
and gave his experiences and recommendations. The weather made one low 
cluster of devastated buildings seen across the levels look remarkably like 
any other; and it seems pure luck that the attack, as originally intended, was 
not launched against the wrong objective. From noon on, the enemy began 


to shell the Battalion severely in its shallow trenches, and there were forty 
casualties while they lay awaiting orders. The attack began at 4.30 P.M. 
Cour |’ Avoine was then so bombarded by heavy shellfire that, as usual, it 
seemed that nothing in or around it could live. But as soon as the attacking 
companies rose and showed over the ground-line, the hail of machine-gun 
fire re-opened, and for the next three hours, the Irish suffered in the open 
and among the shell holes, beaten down, as the other battalions had been 
before them, round the piled wreckage of Cour |’Avoine farm. In one 
trench, abandoned by the enemy, they fell into a neat German trap. Its 
parapet facing towards the British was bullet-proof enough, but the parados, 
though proof against the casual splinters of our shrapnel, which had no 
back-blast, had been pared thin enough to pass all bullets. Consequently, 
when the trench was occupied, accurately ranged machine-guns opened on 
the parados, and riddled the men to such an extent that one company had to 
get out and take refuge behind what had been the parapet. The greatest 
distance gained in all was about three hundred yards, and this with their left 
flank still in the air and protected by the one machine-gun which Lieutenant 
Straker, the unflinching enthusiast of the weapon, had brought into a 
communication-trench. At last they dug in where they were; the next 
brigade on the left linked up to the one machine-gun communication- 
trench, and with their old friends the Herts Battalion and the East Anglian 
Field Company, with whom they had tested mines together, they began to 
consolidate. The C.O. writes “I tried to find out what officers I had left. Out 
of twenty-eight there were twelve, but four of these had been left behind 
with the transport a day or two before.” Of the eight who had come through 
the affair on their feet, only two were absolutely untouched. Here is the list: 
Captain J. N. Guthrie and 2nd Lieutenant V. W. D. Fox, killed by shell-fire, 
while leading their company — No. 1 — to reinforce the line; 11 officers 
were wounded, Major the Earl of Rosse very severely in the head by a piece 
of shell; Major Reid, concussion from the explosion of a shell; Captain G. 
E. S. Young, hand; Lieutenant H. T. A. H. Boyse, head; 2nd Lieutenant S. 
G. Tallents, thigh; 2nd Lieutenant J. R. Ralli, stomach; 2nd Lieutenant E. 
W. Campbell, head; 2nd Lieutenant Hon. W. S. P. Alexander, neck; 2nd 
Lieutenant R. S. G. Paget, arm; 2nd Lieutenant J. K. Greer, leg and hand; 
2nd Lieutenant C. de Persse, head. Twenty-two men were killed, 284 
wounded, and 86 missing. The Battalion came through it all, defeated, held 
down at long range, but equable in temper and morale. 

Small wonder that in the cheerless dawn of the 19th their Brigadier came 
and “made some complimentary remarks to the men who were standing 


about.” 

The four officers who had been left behind were then ordered up to fill 
the gaps, and in that dawn the company commands stood: No. 1, Lieut. R. 
G. C. Yerburgh; 2nd Lieut. R. H. W. Heard. No. 2, Lieut. Sir Gerald Burke; 
2nd Lieut. A. W. L. Paget. No. 3, Capt. T. M. D. Bailie. No. 4, Lieut. J. S. 
N. FitzGerald; Lieut. C. D. Wynter. 

Almost at once shelling opened again, and Lieutenants Burke and Paget 
were wounded and 10 men killed or wounded by three high explosives 
bursting right over the line. It was sheer luck that, though shelled at 
intervals for the rest of the day, there were very few further casualties, and 
the Battalion returned “in small parties” to their bivouacs near Le Touret, 
where a hot meal, great-coats and a rum-ration awaited them. They were 
wet, tired, chilled, and caked with dirt, and cheerful; but next day, when 
they paraded before going into rest while they waited for reinforcements, 
there was hardly a speck of mud to be seen on them. Rest-billets at 
Lapugnoy, some seven or eight miles back, were out of range but not out of 
hearing of the guns, in a valley between delightful beech-woods carpeted 
with blue-bells. Here they lay off and rejoiced in the novel sight of 
unscathed trees and actual hills. 


FROM FESTUBERT TO LOOS 

On the 24th May General Horne came to inspect and complimented 
them. His compliments are nowhere recorded, but it was remarked with 
satisfaction at his parade that the men “stood very steady and moved their 
arms well considering that they have not had much practice in steady drill 
lately.” They had merely practised unbroken discipline among the dead and 
the dying in a hopeless fight. 

A draft of 126 men, under Lieutenant A. F. Gordon, arrived, and 
Lieutenant R. Rankin, who had been attached to the 1st Scots Guards since 
February, joined them at Lapugnoy, and the Rev. S. Knapp, R.C. Chaplain 
from the 25th Brigade, took temporary charge of spiritual affairs while their 
own Father Gwynne, who never spared himself, was trying electric 
treatment in Paris for lumbago, induced, as every one knew, by unsparing 
exposure. 

On the 25th May they moved from Lapugnoy via Chocques to 
Oblinghem, some five miles to the northeast, a village of many and varied 
smells, close to an aerodrome where they lay at a moment’s notice, which 
meant that no one could take off his boots. A new type of gas-mask was 
issued here, and the men drilled in the use of it. Captain A. H. L. McCarthy, 


the medical officer who had been with them since October 25, accidentally 
broke his arm, and his duties were taken over by Lieutenant L. W. Bain, 
R.A.M.C. 

On the 28th May a draft of 214 N.C.O.’s, and men under Lieutenant L. R. 
Hargreaves, 2nd Lieutenants N. F. Durant and L. C. Whitefoord, arrived, 
and the next day (29th) twelve more officers came in from England: Major 
G. H. C. Madden; Captain V. C. J. Blake; Captain M. V. Gore-Langton; 2nd 
Lieutenant J. T. Robyns; 2nd Lieutenant K. E. Dormer; 2nd Lieutenant 
Hon. H. B. O’Brien; 2nd Lieutenant R. J. P. Rodakowski; 2nd Lieutenant K. 
W. Hogg; 2nd Lieutenant J. Grayling-Major; 2nd Lieutenant F. H. Witts; 
2nd Lieutenant W. B. Stevens; 2nd Lieutenant P. H. J. Close; bringing the 
Battalion up to 28 officers and 958 other ranks. 

Headquarters and Companies then stood as follows: 

Headquarters 


Major the Hon. J. F. 
Trefusis 


Major G. H. Madden 


Capt. Lord Desmond 
FitzGerald 


Lieut. P. H. Antrobus 


Commanding Officer. 


Second in Command. 
Adjutant. 


Transport Officer. 


2nd Lieut. L. S. Straker 
The Rev. S. Knapp 
Lieut. L. W. Bain 
Lieut. H. Hickie 


Capt. M. V. Gore-Langton. 


Lieut. R. C. G. Yerburgh. 
2nd Lieut. F. H. Witts. 
Capt. T. W. D. Bailie. 

Lieut. R. Rankin. 


2nd Lieut. W. B. Stevens. 


Machine-gun Officer. 
Chaplain. 
Medical Officer. 
Quartermaster. 
No. 1 Company 


2nd Lieut. R. H. W. 
Heard. 


2nd Lieut. J. Grayling- 
Major. 


No. 2 Company 


2nd Lieut. L. C. 
Whitefoord. 
2nd Lieut. Hon. H. B. 
O’Brien. 
2nd Lieut. K. E. Dormer. 


No. 3 Company 
Capt. V. C. J. Blake. 2nd Lieut. N. F. Durant. 
Lieut. C. D. Wynter. 2nd Lieut. K. W. Hogg. 
2nd Lieut. J. T. Robyns. 
No. 4 Company 


Lieut. J. S. N. FitzGerald. 2nd Lieut. P. H. J. Close. 
Lieut. L. R. Hargreaves. 2nd Lieut. R. J. P. 
Rodakowski. 


2nd Lieut. A. F. L. Gordon. 


There is no hint of the desperate hard work of the 2nd, reserve, Battalion 
at Warley, which made possible the supply at such short notice of so many 
officers of such quality. These inner workings of a regiment are known only 
to those who have borne the burden. 

On the 31st May the 4th (Guards) Brigade was shifted from Oblinghem 
to billets near the most unpleasing village of Noeux-les-Mines, farther south 
than they had ever been before, as Divisional Reserve to a couple of 
brigades of the 2nd Division in trenches recently taken over from the 
French. The Brigade moved off in two columns, through Béthune down the 
main road to Arras, where they were seen by the Germans and shelled both 
en route and as they were billeting, but, as chance chose, without accident. 
The billets were good, though, like most in the early days, they needed 
cleansing, and a rumour went about that the trenches to which the Battalion 
was assigned were peculiarly foul, in very bad shape and would probably 
need re-making throughout. 

Bombing classes with a new and an “absolutely safe” bomb (Mills), the 
routine of company drills and exercise, sports and an Eton dinner on the 4th 
June, filled the warm, peaceful days till it left Noeux-lesMines for Sailly- 
Labourse. This was not the sector they had expected, but one farther to the 
north and nearer Cuinchy. Their trenches were an unsatisfactory line with 
insufficient traverses, not too many dug-outs, and inadequate parapets 
facing fields of fast-growing corn, which marked the German front two 
hundred yards away. They were reached from Cambrin through a mile and a 
half of communication-trenches, up which every drop of water had to be 
carried in tins. A recent draft of fifty had increased the Battalion to over a 
thousand men, and, apparently by way of breaking in the new hands, it was 
suggested that the Battalion should dig a complete new line of trenches. 
They compromised, however, by improving the existing one, which they 


shared with the 2nd Grenadiers, changing over on the 12th June to a stretch 
of fifteen hundred yards, held by the 2nd Coldstream. This necessitated 
three companies instead of two in the front line and the fourth in support. 

The enemy here confined themselves to shelling timed to catch reliefs, 
but rarely heavy enough to interfere with working parties digging or wiring 
in the tough chalk. On one occasion a selection of coloured lights, red, 
green, and white, had been sent up for the battalions to test. They chose a 
night when the enemy was experimenting on a collection of lights of his 
own, but soon discovered that rocket-lights were inadvisable, as their fiery 
tails gave away positions and drew fire. This disadvantage might have been 
found out in England by the makers instead of at 1 A.M. by a wearied 
Commanding Officer, whose duty was to link up and strengthen his 
trenches, keep an eye on the baffling breadths of corn in front of him, send 
reconnoitring parties out on all possible occasions, procure wire and 
Engineers to set it up, and at the same time keep all men and material in 
readiness for any possible attack that might develop on the heels of the 
bombardments that came and went like the summer thunder-storms along 
the tense line. 

Sometimes they watched our own shells bursting in the German trenches 
opposite Givenchy, where the Battalion had stayed so long; sometimes they 
heard unexplained French fire to the southward. Next day would bring its 
rumours of gains won and lost, or warnings to stand-to for expected 
counter-attacks that turned out to be no more than the rumble of German 
transport, heard at night, moving no one knew whither. When our stinted 
artillery felt along the enemy’s trenches in front of them — for the high 
com made No Man’s Land blind and patrol-work difficult — the German 
replies were generally liberal and not long delayed. 

On the 17th June one such outburst of ours loosed an hour’s heavy 
Shelling, during which Staff-Captain the Hon. E. W. Brabazon 
(Coldstream), on his rounds to look at a machine-gun position under the 
Battalion Machine-gun Officer, Lieutenant Straker, was killed by a shell 
that fell on the top of the dug-out. Lieutenant Straker, who was sitting in the 
doorway, had his foot so pinned in the fallen timber that it took an hour to 
extricate him. Captain Brabazon, in the dug-out itself, was crushed by a 
beam. He was buried at Cambrin next morning at nine o’clock, while the 
Battalion was repairing the damage done to the blown-in trenches and the 
French were fighting again in the south. 

The brotherly Herts Battalion had been doing all the work of digging in 
their rear for some time past, and on the 20th the Battalion took over their 


fatiguework and their billets at Annequin and Cambrin, while the Herts 
went to the front line. It was hot work in that weather to extend and deepen 
unending communication-trenches that cut off all the air. The Prince of 
Wales looked in on them at Annequin and watched the German guns 
searching for a heavy battery which had gone elsewhere. The movements of 
the Heir to the Crown, even as guardedly recorded in this Diary, not to 
mention others, and the unofficial stories of his appearance, alone, on a 
bicycle or afoot in places of the most “unhealthy” character, must have been 
a cause of considerable anxiety to those in charge of him. He spent his 
birthday (June 23) visiting along the line, which happened to be quiet after 
a bombardment of Annequin the day before. The place drew much fire at 
that time, as one of our batteries lay in front of it, and a high coal dump, 
used as an observation-post, just behind it. The Battalion was still on 
fatigues, and, in spite of many rumours and alerts, had suffered very little. 
Indeed, the total casualties of June were but 2 men killed and an officer and 
22 men wounded. Meantime, the new drafts were learning their work. 

The really serious blow they took was the departure at the month’s end of 
Lord Cavan, their Brigadier, to command the Fiftieth Division. They had 
known and loved him as a man who understood their difficulties, who bore 
his share, and more, of their hardships, and whose sympathy, unsparing 
devotion and, above all, abounding cheery common-sense, had carried them 
at every turn so far through the campaign. 

He bid them farewell at Béthune on the 28th, where they were in rest- 
billets, in these words: 

I have come to say good-bye to you, as I have to go away and take 
command of the Fiftieth Division. I wish to thank the Irish Guards for all 
they have done since they have been under my command. Before the war 
they had had no opportunity of proving themselves worthy to take their 
place in the Brigade of Guards. But during the course of this war they have 
always conducted themselves worthy of taking their place with the other 
illustrious Regiments of the Brigade of Guards — and more so. It is part of 
all of you young officers, who have taken the place of those who have 
fallen, to keep up the reputation of the Battalion, and you have a difficult 
task, as its reputation is very high. I need hardly say how much I feel 
leaving the 4th (Guards) Brigade, and I would rather remain its Brigadier 
than be a Field-Marshal elsewhere. 

General Feilding, whom you all know, is coming to take my place, and I 

could not leave you in better hands. I wish you all luck. 


His special farewell order ran: 

28th June 1915. 

On leaving the Brigade to take Command of a Division it would not be 
seemly to recall the various actions since 18th September in which it has 
been my privilege and my delight to command you, but I may say this — 
whether in action, in trenches, or in billets, no unit of the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade has ever disappointed me, nor has any Battalion ever fallen short 
of that great standard set us by our predecessors. 

We welcomed the 1st Herts Territorials at Ypres, and most worthily have 
they borne their part with the rest of us. 

To you all I convey the gratitude of a very full heart, and I wish you 
Good-bye and God Speed. 


(Sd.) CAVAN, 
Brigadier-General 
Commanding 4th (Guards) Brigade. 


And for recognition of their work in the trenches for the past three weeks, 
the following was sent from the G.O.C. Second Division to the Officer 
commanding the Irish Guards: 

The Brigadier-General has received the following letter from the G.O.C. 
Second Division, and he would like C.O.’s to arrange that all the men hear 
it, so that they may realise how fully their splendid efforts are appreciated 
both by General Horne and himself: 

“Since the 4th (Guards) Brigade went into ‘Z’ Section on June 6, it has 
really done splendid work. In addition to opening up and deepening the 
communication-trenches and the construction of several different minor 
works in rear, you have dug and wired a new line across a front of at least 
2000 yards. The 4th (Guards) Brigade and the 11th Company R.E. have 
done great work on many previous occasions, but I think that this last 
achievement surpasses them all.” 

26th June 1915. 

The C.O. directs that the above is read to all platoons, and not more than 
one platoon at a time. 


(Sd.) DESMOND FITZGERALD, 
Captain Adjutant, 
1st Battalion Irish Guards. 


26th June 1915. 

It was the Brigadier’s reference to their having proved themselves worthy 
to take place with the other regiments of the Brigade of Guards, “and more 
so,” that delighted them most; for the Battalion felt that it had won its spurs 
in every field. Yet, for all that, the Diary which, under the well-worn official 
phrases, represents the soul of the regiment and knows how that soul is 
made and tempered, emphasizes the fact that at Béthune there are some 
“quite good parade-grounds, where a good deal of steady drill will be 
carried out” and plenty of country for route-marching, where the men could 
learn how to bear themselves without “budging” beneath the casual shells 
that dropped miles behind the line. 

So they “rested” at Béthune and gave a concert in the theatre, to which 
they invited many inhabitants of the town who, being new to the manners 
and customs of the Irish, “could not understand much,” but a French officer 
sang the “Marseillaise” with great effect, and at dinner afterwards, when the 
Prince of Wales was among the guests, there were not only red and white 
roses on the table, but, according to one account, “silver spoons and forks,” 
provided by the owner of the house. If Béthune did not yet comprehend the 
songs of these wild outlanders, it had full confidence in them. 


CUINCHY 

The first week of July saw them returned to their own old trenches at 
Cuinchy — the fifty times fought-over line that ran from the La Bassée 
Canal to within a hundred yards of the La Bassée—Béthune road. A couple 
of companies of the Herts, one on each side of the La Bassée road, lay on 
their right, and right of those again, the 2nd Coldstream. They boasted as 
many as six machine-guns in position belonging to the Battalion, and three 
to the 2nd Grenadiers, their relief. The trenches had not improved by use 
since February. There were mine-craters directly in front of them, their 
opposing edges occupied by our men and the enemy; the breastworks were 
old bursten sandbags; fire-steps had broken down, dug-outs were 
inadequate against the large-size trench-mortar bombs that the Germans 
were using, and generally the condition and repair of things was heart- 
breaking to the new-comers and their Brigadier, who spent most of his time, 
night and day, in the front line. 

Annequin, where two of the companies were billeted, had become more 
than ever a shell-trap full of English batteries for which the Germans were 
constantly searching; and, since experts told them that we now had got the 
upper hand of the enemy at mining, the cynical expected that, at any 


moment, some really big mine would go up beneath them. As an interlude, 
the companies in billets were employed in making dug-outs without any 
material; which trifling task they somehow accomplished. The big shells 
and the bombing from the trench-mortars forced them to deepen all dug- 
outs to ten or twelve feet. These were shored with bricks and topped with 
rails as material became more plentiful. 

On the 17th July Captain A. H. L. McCarthy, R.A.M.C., who had broken 
his arm at Lapugnoy six weeks before, returned to duty and was made 
welcome. His sick-leave, which he seems to have filled with beseeching 
letters to the C.O., had been darkened by a prospect of being detached from 
the Battalion and sent to the Dardanelles. Father Gwynne, also, came back 
from his two months’ rheumatism cure, relieving Father Knapp. He was not 
quite restored and so was forbidden by the C.O., to show himself in the 
front line for at least ten days. It is to be hoped that he obeyed, but in a 
battalion where the call for the priest goes out with, or before, the call for 
stretcher-bearers, neither shepherds nor flock are long separated under any 
circumstances. They tell the tale of one of their priests who, utterly wearied, 
dropped for an hour’s sleep in a trench that was being deepened under fire. 
He was roused by a respectful whisper from the working-party: “We’ve dug 
to your head an’ your feet, Father, an’ now, if you’ll get up, we’ll dig out 
under the length of ye.” 

The Brigade’s system of forty-eight hours’ reliefs enabled them to do 
more in a given time than battalions who went in for four days at a stretch, 
as a man could carry two days’ rations on him without drawing on the 
fatigue-parties, and the knowledge he would be relieved at the end of the 
time kept his edge. A Brigadier of experience could tell any section of the 
line held by the Brigade as far as he could see it, simply from the 
demeanour of the working-parties. This state of things was only maintained 
by unbroken discipline and the gospel that if one man can keep himself 
comparatively clean in all that dirt and confusion every one else can. It 
behoved the Battalion, also, to make and leave a good name among the 
French upon whom they were quartered, as well as with the enemy over 
against them. They were at that time, as for long afterwards, almost 
unmixed Irish, and for that reason, the relations between officers and men 
were unlike anything that existed elsewhere, even in nominally pure Irish 
battalions. If there be any mystery in the training of war that specially 
distinguishes the Brigade of Guards from their fellows it is that the officers 
lie under discipline more exacting than that of the rank and file; and that 
even more than in any other branch of the service they are responsible for 


the comfort of their men. Forced together as they were in the stark intimacy 
of the trenches, that at any moment may test any soul to the uttermost; 
revealed to each other, every other day at least, in the long and wearisome 
march to billets, where the companies and platoons move slowly and 
sideways through the communication-trenches, gambling against death — 
if the German heavies are busy — at each step of the road, officers and men 
came to a mutual comprehension and affection — which in no way 
prevented the most direct and drastic criticism or penalties — as impossible 
to describe as it would be to omit, since it was the background against 
which their lives ran from day to day. The Celt’s national poise and manner, 
his gift of courtesy and sympathy, and above all the curious and 
communicable humour of his outlook in those days made it possible for him 
and his officers to consort together upon terms perhaps debarred to other 
races. When the men practised “crime” they were thorough and inventive in 
the act and unequalled in the defence as the records of some courtmartials 
testify. But the same spirit that prompted the large and imaginative sin and 
its unexpected excuse or justification (as, for example, that three sinners 
detected in removing a large cask of beer were but exercising their muscles 
in “rowling it a piece along the pavé”) bred a crop of forceful regimental 
characters. Many, very many of these, have perished and left no record save 
the echo of amazing or quaint sayings passed from mouth to mouth through 
the long years; or a blurred record of some desperately heroic deed, 
lightheartedly conceived and cunningly carried through to its triumphant 
end and dismissed with a jest. The unpredictable incidence of death or 
wounds was a mystery that gave the Irish full rein for sombre speculation. 
Half an hour’s furious bombardment, with trenches blowing in by lengths at 
a time, would end in no more than extra fatigues for the disgusted working- 
parties that had to repair damage. On another day of still peace, one sudden 
light shell might mangle every man in a bay, and smear the duckboards with 
blood and horrors. A night-patrol, pinned down by a German flare, where 
they sprawled in the corn, and machine-gunned till their listening comrades 
gave up all hope, would tumble back at last into their own trenches 
unscathed, while far back in some sheltered corner the skied bullet, falling 
from a mile and a half away, would send a man to his account so silently 
that, till the body slid off the estaminet bench, his neighbours never 
guessed. The ironies and extravagances of Fate were so many, so absurd, 
and so terrible, that after a while human nature ceased to take conscious 
account of them or clutched at the smallest trifles that could change a 
mind’s current. The surest anodyne and one that a prudent commanding 


officer took care to provide was that all hands should have plenty to do. To 
repair a breach or to cut a fire-step was not enough. There was a standard in 
these matters to be lived up to, which was insisted upon through all the days 
of trench-warfare. None knew how long the deadlock would last or when 
the enemy, wearied of mining, bombs, and heavy artillery, might attempt a 
break-through. When the first line was cleaned and consolidated and 
finished with what was deemed then ample dug-out accommodation, 
supporting parties behind it had to be brought up to a like level; and so on. 

The enemy at that time, on that line, interfered very little. They rigged a 
searchlight on one of the brickstacks in their possession one evening, but 
took it down after our guns had protested. Occasionally they shelled 
Béthune, while trying to hit an observation balloon near the town; and 
sometimes they bombed with trench-mortars. There were, however, days on 
end when nothing could stir them up, or when a few authoritative warnings 
from our guns would cut short a demonstration almost as it began. They 
were bombed for some hours to keep them out of the craters and to cover 
our men at work. In this work No. 4906 Private Henry won the D.C.M. in 
continuing to throw bombs though twice wounded (the Irish are gifted at 
hurling things) till he was at last ordered off the field. The enemy replied 
with everything except rifle-fire and in the darkness of a rainy night “his 
machine-guns caused some annoyance,” till, after our artillery had failed to 
find them, the Battalion trench-mortars silenced them and allowed us to 
finish digging the new trenches and sap. The whole affair lasted four hours 
and was carried out by No. 1 Company, under Captain M. V. Gore-Langton, 
at the cost of 1 man killed, 1 officer, Lieutenant the Hon. H. A. V. 
Harmsworth, slightly wounded, and 7 men wounded. 

On the 3rd August Lieutenant H. F. Law was sent out with a patrol to 
examine yet another mine-crater close to the two which the Battalion had 
occupied on its first night. He threw bombs into it, found it empty, and the 
companies began at once to dig up to it from two points and make it all 
their own. The enemy “interfered” with the working-parties for a while but 
was bombed off. At daybreak he retaliated with a methodical bombardment 
along the line of seven-inch minenwerfers — one every three minutes — 
for an hour and a half. These could be seen dropping perpendicularly ere 
they exploded but they did no great damage, and the rest of the day was 
peaceful till a sudden thunderstorm made everything and everybody 
abominably dirty. (Additional fatigues are always more resented than any 
additional risks of death.) 

When they came up again on the 6th August they found that an enemy 


mine in the orchard had exploded, wounding several of the Grenadiers 
whom they were relieving, and done damage to some of our own work. 
While they were making good, the Mining Company overheard Germans at 
work in a gallery a few feet from one of ours. The men were withdrawn at 
once from the forward line till dawn, when our mine was sprung “to 
anticipate enemy action.” It might have injured some of the enemy’s work, 
but it certainly disorganized several of our own sap-heads which had to be 
re-dug. 

Into the variegated activities of that morning dropped a staff officer of the 
First Army Corps anxious to get the C.O.’s notes and instructions on mining 
for new troops who might later have to hold that line “in accordance with 
the manner taught by experience.” Captain J. H. T. Priestman of the 
Lincolnshires, a Sandhurst instructor, arrived with him and was attached to 
the sector for a few days “to see how things were carried on.” As he was 
being taken round the trenches by the C.O. and the Adjutant, next morning, 
a private, on sentry with a bomber, tried to throw a bomb on his own 
account, but, says the Diary, “not knowing how to, he blew himself up and 
wounded the bomber.” By breakfast time the enemy were shelling the line 
in enfilade from the direction of Auchy and two men were blown to pieces. 
A couple of hours later the bombardment was repeated with, from first to 
last, 6 killed and 9 wounded. The instructor was but one of many whose 
unregarded duty was to study at first hand every device of the enemy in 
action and to lecture upon it at the training-centres in England a few days 
later. 

The Battalion relieved the Grenadiers once more on the 10th August, 
after another German mine had been exploded on the salient, and had 
carried away so much German wire that it seemed possible to effect an 
entry into their trenches across the new-made crater. A patrol under 
Lieutenant A. F. L. Gordon was therefore sent out at night but reported the 
slopes too steep to climb and, since another mine had gone up and 
destroyed four of our own sap-heads with it, the night was spent in 
repairing these under intermittent bomb-fire on both sides. 

On the 11th August fresh attempts were made to work some sort of 
foothold across the crater-pitted ground into the enemy’s trenches, specially 
at the spot where a crater had been partially filled up by the explosion of a 
fresh mine. The day was quiet. Captain M. V. Gore-Langton spent the 
evening of it in reconnoitring the enemy’s wire, went out across the partly 
filled crater, found yet another crater which ran into the enemy’s line, and 
there met one German lying out within a few yards of him, whom Private 


Dempsey, his orderly, killed, thereby rousing the enemy in that particular 
point. They opened with bombs on a party of ours at work on a sap in one 
of the innumerable craters, and were discomfited for the moment. An hour 
later, Captain Gore-Langton, with one man, went out for the second time 
across the same crater to put up some more wire. He fell into the arms of a 
German bombing party, was knocked down thrice by explosions of bombs 
around him and only got back to the trenches with great difficulty. The 
C.O., Colonel Trefusis, then “remonstrated” with him on the grounds that 
“it is not the Company Commander’s business to go out wiring.” On the 
heels of this enterprise, a really vicious fight with machine-guns as well as 
bombs developed in the dark. It was silenced by four rounds of our 
howitzers when the roar of the bombs stopped as though by order. A third 
affair broke out just on dawn when our men found enemy working-parties 
in craters below them and bombed with them exceedingly, for the Germans 
were not good long-range throwers. 

On the morning of the 12th August came General Horne to look at the 
position, which he examined leisurely from every part of the line instead of 
merely through the covered loop-holes which had been built for his 
convenience. “I was glad when I got him safely out of it,” wrote the C.O., 
“for one never knows when bombs may come over.” Just before they were 
relieved, the C.O., Colonel Trefusis, was telephoned word that he was to 
command the 20th Brigade and was pathetically grieved at his promotion. 
He hated leaving the Battalion which, after eleven months of better or 
worse, he had come to look upon as his own. No man could possibly wish 
to command a better. He was going to a brigade where he knew no one, and 
his hope was that he might be allowed to remain one day more with the 
Battalion “when it goes to the trenches” before going into reserve. He had 
his wish when they went into the line on the 14th August, and he faced the 
ordeal, worse than war, of saying good-bye to each company in the 
morning, and at evening “went round to make sure that the night companies 
had plenty of bombers in the proper places.” Bombs were the one tool at 
that time which could deal with nests of occupied craters, and since the 
work was dangerous the Irish were qualifying for it with zeal and interest, 
even though they occasionally dropped or released bombs by accident. 

They were relieved (August 15) by a battalion from the 5th Brigade, who 
“had heard all sorts of dreadful stories about the position.” “But I told 
them,” said Colonel Trefusis, “it was not so bad, provided their bombers 
kept on bombing at night. Mines, of course, one cannot help, and the only 
way to minimise their effect is to keep as few men in the front line as 


possible.” 

And so, Colonel the Hon. J. Trefusis passes out of the Battalion’s story, 
to his new headquarters and his new staff and bombing officers, and his 
brand-new troops, who “simply out of curiosity to see what was going on 
put their heads over the parapet while under instruction and so lost two men 
shot through the head, which I hope will be a lesson to them.” 

He had commanded the Battalion since November, 1914, and no sudden 
occasion had found him wanting. The Diary says: “It is impossible to say 
all that he has done for the Battalion,” and indeed, high courage, unbroken 
humour, a cool head, skill, and infinite unselfishness are difficult things to 
set down in words. He was succeeded in the command by Major G. H. C. 
Madden who arrived from England on the 16th August, when the Battalion 
was in rest at Béthune and the hands of their company and platoon officers 
were closing upon them to make sure once more that such untidy business 
as mining, counter-mining, and crater-fighting had not diminished 
smartness on parade. This was doubly needful since the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade ceased, on the 19th August, to be part of the First Army and 
became the 1st Guards Brigade in the newly formed Guards Division of 
four Battalions Grenadiers, four Coldstream, two Scots, two Irish, and the 
Welsh Guards. 

The 2nd Battalion of the Irish Guards, raised at Warley, left England for 
France on the 17th August. 

Preparations on what was then considered an overwhelming scale, were 
under way to break the German line near Loos while the French attacked 
seriously in the Champagne country; the idea being to arrive at the long- 
dreamed-of battle of manceuvre in the plain of the Scheldt. Guns, gas- 
smoke apparatus, and material had been collected during the summer lull; 
existing communications had been more or less improved, though the 
necessity for feeder-railways was not at all realised, tanks were not yet 
created, and the proportion of machine-guns to infantry was rather below 
actual requirements. As compared with later years our armies were going 
into action with hammers and their bare hands across a breadth of densely 
occupied, tunnelled and elaborately fortified mining country where, as one 
writer observed “there is twice as much below ground as there is above.” 
Consequently, for the third or fourth time within a twelvemonth, England 
was to learn at the cost of scores of thousands of casualties that modern 
warfare, unlike private theatricals, does not “come right at the performance” 
unless there have been rehearsals. 

The training of the men in the forms of attack anticipated went forward 


energetically behind the front lines, together with arrangements for the 
massing and distribution of the seventy thousand troops of the First Army 
(First and Fourth Corps) assigned to the attack. For the next six weeks or so 
the Irish Guards were under instruction to that end, and the trenches knew 
them no more. 

There was a formal leave-taking as they left Béthune for St. Hilaire, 
when the ex-4th (Guards) Brigade was played out of Béthune by the band 
of the 1st King’s Liverpools and marched past General Horne commanding 
the Second Division between lines of cheering men. A company of the 
trusty Herts Territorials, who had been with the Brigade since 1914, took 
part in the ceremony. It was repeated next day before Sir Douglas Haig at 
Champagne and again in the Central Square of St. Omer, when Sir John 
French thanked all ranks for “the splendid services they had rendered” and 
was “much impressed with their soldier-like bearing.” 

Major-General Horne’s special farewell order ran as follows: 

18th August 1915. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade leaves the Second Division tomorrow. The 
G.O.C. speaks not only for himself, but for every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and man of the Division when he expresses sorrow 
that certain changes in organisation have rendered necessary the severance 
of ties of comradeship commenced in peace and cemented by war. 

For the past year, by gallantry, devotion to duty, and sacrifice in battles 
and in the trenches the Brigade has maintained the high traditions of His 
Majesty’s Guards and equally by thorough performance of duties, strict 
discipline, and the exhibition of many soldier-like qualities, has set an 
example of smartness which has tended to raise the standard and elevate 
the morale of all with whom it has been associated. 

Major-General Horne parts from Brigadier-General Feilding, the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
with lively regret-he thanks them for their loyal support, and he wishes 
them good fortune in the future. 


(Sd.) J. W. ROBINSON, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 
A.A. & Q.M.G. Second Division. 


General Haig on the 20th August handed the following Special Order of 
the Day to the Brigade Commander: 


HEADQUARTERS 1ST ARMY, 
20th August 1915. 


The 4th (Guards) Brigade leaves my command to-day after over a year 
of active service in the field. During that time the Brigade has taken part in 
military operations of the most diverse kind and under very varied 
conditions of country and weather, and throughout all ranks have displayed 
the greatest fortitude, tenacity, and resolution. 

I desire to place on record my high appreciation of the services rendered 
by the Brigade and my grateful thanks for the devoted assistance which 
one and all have given me during a year of strenuous work. 


(Sd.) D. HAIG, 
General Commanding 1st Army. 


And the reward of their confused and unclean work among the craters 
and the tunnels of the past weeks came in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
announcement: 

GUARDS DIVISION, 

The Commander-in-Chief has intimated that he has read with great 
interest and satisfaction the reports of the mining operations and crater 
fighting which have taken place in the Second Division Area during the 
last two months. 

He desires that his high appreciation of the good work performed be 
conveyed to the troops, especially to the 170th and 176th Tunnelling Cos. 
R.E., the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards, the 1st Battalion K.R.R.C., and the 
2nd Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment. 

The G.O.C. Second Division has great pleasure in forwarding this 
announcement. 


(Sd.) H. P. HORNE, 
Major-General, 
Commanding Second Division. 


Second Division, 
21.8.15. 


They lay at Eperlecques for a day or two on their way to Thiembronne, a 
hot nineteen-mile march during which only five men fell out. It was at St. 


Pierre between Thiembronne and Acquin that they met and dined with the 
2nd Battalion of the Regiment which had landed in France on the 18th 
August. There are few records of this historic meeting; for the youth and the 
strength that gathered by the cookers in that open sunlit field by St. Pierre 
has been several times wiped out and replaced. The two battalions 
conferred together, by rank and by age, on the methods and devices of the 
enemy; the veterans of the First enlightening the new hands of the Second 
with tales that could lose nothing in the telling, mixed with practical advice 
of the most grim. The First promptly christened the Second “The Irish 
Landsturm,” and a young officer, who later rose to eminent heights and 
command of the 2nd Battalion sat upon a table under some trees, and 
delighted the world with joyous songs upon a concertina and a mouth- 
organ. Then they parted. 


LOOS 

The next three weeks were spent by the 1st Battalion at or near 
Thiembronne in training for the great battle to come. They were instructed 
in march-discipline, infantry attack, extended-order drill and field-training, 
attacks on villages (Drionville was one of them selected and the French 
villagers attended the field-day in great numbers) as well as in bussing and 
debussing against time into motor-buses which were then beginning to be 
moderately plentiful. Regimental sports were not forgotten — they were a 
great success and an amusement more or less comprehensible to the people 
of Thiembronne — and, since the whole world was aware that a combined 
attack would be made shortly by the English and French armies, the officers 
of the Guards Brigade were duly informed by Lieutenant-General Haking, 
commanding the Eleventh Army Corps, to which the Guards Division 
belonged, that such, indeed, was the case. 

The domestic concerns of the Battalion during this pause include the 
facts that 2nd Lieutenant Dames-Longsworth from the 2nd Middlesex was 
attached on the 9th September “prior to transfer” to the Irish Guards; 
Captain C. D. Wynter, Lieutenant F. H. Witts, and 2nd Lieutenant W. B,. 
Stevens were transferred (September 10, from the 1st to the 2nd Battalion) 
and 2nd Lieutenant T. K. Walker and T. H. Langrishe transferred on the 
same day from the 2nd to the 1st, while Orderly-Room Quartermaster 
Sergeant J. Halligan, of whom later, was gazetted a 2nd Lieutenant to the 
Leinster Regiment. Captain L. R. Hargreaves was on the 13th “permitted to 
wear the badge of Captain pending his temporary promotion to that rank 
being announced in the London Gazette,” and the C. 0., Major G. H. C. 


Madden, was on the 6th September gazetted a temporary Lieutenant- 
Colonel. These were the first grants of temporary rank in the Battalion. 

On the 18th September the C.O.’s of all the battalions in the Guards 
Division motored to the Béthune district, where a reconnaissance was made 
“from convenient observation-posts” of the country between Cuinchy and 
Loos that they might judge the weight of the task before them. 

It was a jagged, scarred, and mutilated sweep of mining-villages, 
factories, quarries, slag-dumps, pitheads, chalk-pits, and railway 
embankments — all the plant of an elaborate mechanical civilization 
connected above ground and below by every means that ingenuity and 
labour could devise to the uses of war. The ground was trenched and 
tunnelled with cemented and floored works of terrifying permanency that 
linked together fortified redoubts, observation-posts, concealed batteries, 
rallying-points, and impregnable shelters for waiting reserves. So it ran 
along our front from Grenay north of the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
where two huge slag-heaps known as the Double Crassier bristled with 
machine-guns, across the bare interlude of crop land between Loos and 
Hulluch, where a high German redoubt crowned the slopes to the village of 
Haisnes with the low and dangerous Hohenzollern redoubt south of it. 
Triple lines of barbed wire protected a system of triple trenches, concrete- 
faced, holding dug-outs twenty feet deep, with lifts for machine-guns which 
could appear and disappear in emplacements of concrete over iron rails; and 
the observation-posts were capped with steel cupolas. In the background 
ample railways and a multitude of roads lay ready to launch fresh troops to 
any point that might by any chance be forced in the face of these obstacles. 

Our armies were brought up for the most part on their own feet and lay in 
trenches not in the least concreted; nor were our roads to the front wholly 
equal to the demands on them. The assaulting troops were the First and 
Fourth Army Corps (less some troops detached to make a feint at Festubert 
and Cuinchy) disposed in the trenches south from the line of the Béthune- 
La Bassée Canal to the Vermelles—Hulluch road. Their work, as laid down, 
was to storm Auchy—La Bassée, Haisnes, capture the Hohenzollern redoubt 
to the south-west of it and the immensely fortified Minehead Pit 8 (with 
which it was connected), the Hulluch quarries, equally fortified, and the 
long strip of wood beside them, and the village of Cité St. Elie between 
Hulluch and Haisnes. South of the Vermelles—Hulluch road, the Fourth 
Army Corps was to occupy the high ground between Loos and Lens, 
including the redoubt on Hill 69; all the town of Loos, which was a 
museum of veiled deaths, the Double Crassier, the Chalk-Pit, the redoubt on 


Hill 70 on the Loos—Haisnes road, and the village of Cité St. Auguste. After 
which, doubtless, the way would be open to victory. The Eleventh Army 
Corps formed the main infantry reserve and included the newly formed 
Guards Division, the Twenty-first and Twenty-fourth Divisions of the New 
Army and the Twenty-eighth. The Twenty-first and Twenty-fourth were 
brought up between Beuvry and Noeux-les-Mines; the Twenty-eighth to 
Bailleul, while the Guards Division lay in reserve near Lillers, ten miles 
north-west or so from Souchez; the Third Cavalry Division near Sains-en- 
Gohelle, and the British Cavalry Corps at Bailleul-les-Pernes ten miles west 
of Noeux-les-Mines, in attendance on the expected break-through. 

On the 21st September the Battalion was inspected by Lord Kitchener at 
Avroult, on the St. Omer road — the first time it was ever paraded before its 
Colonel-in-chief — who in a few brief words recalled what it had already 
done in the war and hinted at what lay before it. Lord Cavan commanding 
the Guards Division, in wishing the men God-speed on the eve of “the 
greatest battle in the world’s history,” reminded them that the fate of future 
generations hung on the issue and that great things were expected of the 
Guards Division. They knew it well enough. 

By a piece of ill-luck, that might have been taken as an omen, the day 
before they moved from Thiembronne to the front, a bombing accident at 
practice caused the death of Lance-Sergeant R. Matthews and three men, 
which few casualties, on the eve of tens of thousands to come, were due 
subjects of a court of inquiry and a full report to Headquarters. Then they 
marched by Capelle-sur-Lys to Nedon in mist and gathering rain as the 
autumn weather broke on the 24th, and heard the roar of what seemed 
continuous bombardment from Vimy to La Bassée. But it was at dawn on 
the 25th September that the serious work of the heavy guns began, while 
the Division crawled in pouring rain along congested roads from Nedon to 
Noeux-les-Mines. All they could see of the battle front was veiled in clouds 
of gas and the screens of covering smoke through which our attacks had 
been launched after two hours of preliminary bombardment. Our troops 
there found, as chance and accident decreed, either broken wire and half- 
obliterated trenches easy to overpass for a few hundred yards till they came 
to the uncut stuff before which the men perished as their likes had done on 
like fields. So it happened that day to the 6th Brigade of the First Division 
north of La Bassée, and the 19th Brigade south of it; to the 28th Brigade of 
the Ninth Division by the Hohenzollern redoubt and Pit 8. These all met 
wire uncut before trenches untouched, and were slaughtered. The 26th 
Brigade of the Ninth Division broke through at a heavy cost as far as Pit 8, 


and, for the moment, as far as the edge of the village of Haisnes. The 
Seventh Division, working between the Ninth Division and the road from 
Vermelles to Hulluch, had better fortune. They penetrated as far as the edge 
of Hulluch village, but were driven back, ere the day’s end, to the quarries a 
thousand yards in the rear. One brigade, the 1st of the First Division of the 
Fourth Army on their right, had also penetrated as far as the outskirts of 
Hulluch. Its 2nd Brigade was hung up in barbed wire near Lone Tree to the 
southward, which check again exposed the left flank of the next (Fifteenth 
Highland) Division as that (44th, 45th, and 46th Brigades) made its way 
into Loos, carried Hill 70, the Chalk Pit, and Pit 14. The Forty-seventh 
Division on the extreme right of the British line at its junction with the 
French Tenth Army had to be used mainly as a defensive flank to the 
operation, since the French attack, which should have timed with ours, did 
not develop till six hours after our troops had got away, and was then 
limited to Souchez and the Vimy Ridge. 

At noon on the 25th September the position stood thus: The First Army 
Corps held up between the Béthune—La Bassée Canal and the Hohenzollern 
redoubt; the Seventh Division hard pressed among the quarries and houses 
by Hulluch; the Ninth in little better case as regarded Pit 8 and the redoubt 
itself; the Highland Division pushed forward in the right centre holding on 
precariously in the shambles round Loos and being already forced back for 
lack of supports. 

All along the line the attack had spent itself among uncut wire and 
unsubdued machine-gun positions. There were no more troops to follow at 
once on the heels of the first, nor was there time to dig in before the 
counter-attacks were delivered by the Germans, to whom every minute of 
delay meant the certainty of more available reserves fresh from the rail. A 
little after noon their pressure began to take effect, and ground won during 
the first rush of the advance was blasted out of our possession by gunfire, 
bombing, and floods of enemy troops arriving throughout the night. 

Both sides were now bringing up reserves: but ours seem to have arrived 
somewhat more slowly than the Germans’. 

The Guards Division had come up on foot as quickly as the traffic on the 
roads allowed, and by the morning of the 26th the 1st Brigade (2nd 
Grenadiers, 2nd and 3rd Coldstream, and 1st Irish) were marched to Sailly- 
Labourse. The weather had improved, though the ground was heavy 
enough. Loos still remained to us, Hulluch was untaken. The enemy were 
well established on Hill 70 and had driven us out of Pit 14 and the Chalk Pit 
quarry on the Lens—La Bassée road which had been won on the previous 


day. It was this sector of the line to which the 2nd and 3rd Brigades of the 
Guards Division were directed. The local reserves (21st and 24th Divisions) 
had been used up, and as the Brigade took over the ground were retiring 
directly through them. The 1st Guards Brigade was employed in the work 
of holding the ground to the left, or north, of the other two brigades. Their 
own left lay next what remained of the Seventh Division after the furious 
wastage of the past two days. 

On the afternoon of the 26th September the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream, 
with the 2nd Grenadiers in support, occupied some trenches in a waste of 
cut-up ground east of a line of captured German trenches opposite Hulluch. 
The 1st Irish Guards lay in trenches close to the wrecked water-tower of the 
village of Vermelles, while the confused and irregular attacks and 
counterattacks broke out along the line, slackened and were renewed again 
beneath the vault of the overhead clamour built by the passage of countless 
shells. 

The field of battle presented an extraordinary effect of dispersion and 
detachment. Gas, smoke, and the continuous splash and sparkle of bombs 
marked where the lines were in actual touch, but behind and outside this 
inferno stretched a desolation of emptiness, peopled with single figures 
“walking about all over the place,” as one observer wrote, with dead and 
wounded on the ground, and casualties being slowly conveyed to dressing- 
stations — every one apparently unconcerned beneath shell-fire, which in 
old-time battles would have been reckoned heavy, but which here, by 
comparison, was peace. 

A premature burst of one of our own shells wounded four men of the 
Battalion’s machine-gun group as it was moving along the Hulluch road, 
but there were no other casualties reported, and on Sunday 27th, while the 
village of Vermelles was being heavily shelled, No. 2 and half of No. 3 
Company were sent forward to fetch off what wounded lay immediately in 
front of them on the battle-field. There was need. Throughout that long 
Sunday of “clearing up” at a slow pace under scattered fire, the casualties 
were but eleven in all — 2nd Lieutenant Grayling-Major, slightly wounded, 
one man killed and nine wounded. Three thousand yards to the left their 
2nd Battalion, which, with the 2nd and 3rd Guards Brigades, had been set 
to recapture Pit 14 and Chalk-Pit Wood, lost that evening eight officers and 
over three hundred men killed and wounded. Officer-losses had been very 
heavy, and orders were issued, none too soon, to keep a reserve of them, 
specially in the junior ranks. Lieutenants Yerburgh and Rankin, with 2nd 
Lieutenants Law, Langrishe, and Walker, were thus sent back to the first- 


line Transport to be saved for contingencies. 2nd Lieutenant Christie and 
twenty men from the base joined on the same day. The Battalion lay at that 
time behind the remnants of the 20th Brigade of the Seventh Division, 
whose Brigadier, Colonel the Hon. J. Trefusis, had been their old C.O. His 
brigade, which had suffered between two and three thousand casualties, was 
in no shape for further fighting, but was hanging on in expectation of relief, 
if possible, from the mixed duties of trying to establish a line and sending 
out parties to assist in repelling the nearest counter-attack. Fighting 
continued everywhere, especially on the left of the line, and heavy rain 
added to the general misery. 

By the 28th September we might have gained on an average three 
thousand yards on a front of between six and seven thousand, but there was 
no certainty that we could hold it, and the front was alive with reports — 
some true, others false — that the enemy had captured a line of trench here, 
broken through there, or was massing in force elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact, the worst of the German attacks had spent themselves, and both sides 
were, through their own difficulties, beginning to break off their main 
engagements for the bitter localised fightings that go to the making of a 
new front. 

In rain, chalky slime, and deep discomfort, after utter exhaustion, the 
broken battalions were comparing notes of news and imperturbably 
renewing their social life. Brigadier-General Trefusis slips, or wades, 
through rain and mud to lunch with his old battalion a few hundred yards 
away, and one learns indirectly what cheer and comfort his presence brings. 
Then he goes on with the remnants of his shattered brigade, to take over 
fresh work on a quieter part of the line and en route “to get his hair cut.” 

The Battalion, after (Sept. 29) another day’s soaking in Vermelles 
trenches, relieved the 3rd Brigade, First Division, in front-line trenches just 
west of Hulluch. 

The ground by Le Rutoire farm and Bois Carré between the battered 
German trenches was a sea of shell craters and wreckage, scorched with 
fires of every sort which had swept away all landmarks. Lone Tree, a 
general rendezvous and clearing-station for that sector of the line and a 
registered mark for enemy guns, was the spot where their guides met them 
in the rainy, windy darkness. The relief took four hours and cost Drill- 
Sergeant Corry, another N.C.O., and a private wounded. All four company 
commanders went ahead some hours before to acquaint themselves with the 
impassable trenches, the battalions being brought on, in artillery formation, 
by the Adjutant. 


On the 30th September, the English losses having brought our efforts to a 
standstill, the troops of the Ninth French Army Corps began to take over the 
trenches defending Loos and running out of the ruins of that town to Hill 
70. Foch and D’Untal in their fighting since the 27th had driven, at a price, 
the Germans out of Souchez, and some deceptive progress had been made 
by the Tenth French Army Corps up the Vimy heights to the right of the 
English line. In all, our armies had manufactured a salient, some five miles 
wide across the bow of it, running from Cuinchy Post, the Hohenzollern 
redoubt, the Hulluch quarries, the edge of Hill 70, the south of Loos, and 
thence doubling back to Grenay. On the other hand, the enemy had under- 
driven a section south of this at the junction of the Allied forces running 
through Lens, Liévin, Angres by Givenchy-en-Gohelle over the Vimy 
heights to the Scarpe below Arras. There may, even on the 30th, have 
remained some hope on our part of “breaking through” into the plain of the 
Scheldt, with its chance’ of open warfare to follow. The enemy, however, 
had no intention of allowing us any freedom of movement which localised 
attacks on his part could limit and hold till such time as his reserves might 
get in a counterattack strong enough to regain all the few poor hundreds of 
yards which we had shelled, bombed, and bayoneted out of his front. The 
fighting was specially severe that day among the rabbit-warrens of trenches 
by the Hohenzollern redoubt. Sections of trenches were lost and won back 
or wiped out by gun-fire all along a front where, for one instance of 
recorded heroism among the confusion of bombs and barricades, there were 
hundreds unrecorded as the spouting earth closed over and hid all after- 
knowledge of the very site of the agony. 

A section of trench held by the Scots Fusiliers on the immediate left of 
the Irish Guards was attacked and a hundred yards or so of it were captured, 
but the Battalion was not called upon to lend a hand. It lay under heavy 
shell and sniping fire in the wet, till it was time to exchange the 
comparative security of a wet open drain for the unsheltered horrors of a 
relief which, beginning in the dusk at six, was not completed till close on 
two in the morning. The last company reached their miserable billets at 
Mazingarbe, some three miles’ away across a well-searched back-area at 6 
A.M. One N.C.O. was killed and ten N.C.O.’s and men were wounded. 

They spent the next three days in the battered suburbs of Mazingarbe 
while the Twelfth Division took over the Guards’ line and the Ninth French 
Army Corps relieved the British troops who were holding the south face of 
the Cuinchy—Hulluch—Grenay salient. The 1st Battalion itself was now 
drawn upon to meet the demands of the 2nd Battalion for officers to make 


good losses in their action of the 27th. Five officers, at least, were badly 
needed, but no more than four could be spared — Captain J. S. N. 
FitzGerald, as Adjutant, Lieutenant R. Rankin, Lieutenant H. Montgomery, 
who had only arrived with a draft on the 1st October, and 2nd Lieutenant 
Langrishe. Officers were a scarce commodity; for, though there was a 
momentary lull, there had been heavy bomb and trench work by the 
Twenty-eighth Division all round the disputed Hohenzollern redoubt which 
was falling piece by piece into the hands of the enemy, and counter-attacks 
were expected all along the uncertain line. 


THE HOHENZOLLERN TRENCHES 

On October 3 the Guards Division relieved the Twenty-eighth round the 
Hohenzollern and the Hulluch quarries. The 3rd Brigade of the Division 
was assigned as much of the works round the Hohenzollern as yet remained 
to us; the 1st Brigade lay on their right linking on to the First Division 
which had relieved the Twelfth on the right of the Guards Division. The 2nd 
Guards Brigade was in reserve at Vermelles. The 1st Battalion acted as 
reserve to its own, the 1st, Brigade, and moving from Mazingarbe on the 
afternoon of the 3rd bivouacked in misery to the west of the railway line 
just outside Vermelles. The 2nd Grenadiers, in trenches which had formed 
part of the old British front line north-east of the Chapel of Notre Dame de 
Consolation, supported the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream who held the firing-line 
in a mass of unsurveyed and unknown German trenches running from St. 
Elie Avenue, a notorious and most dismal communication-trench, 
northwards towards the Hohenzollern redoubt, one face of which 
generously enfiladed our line at all times. The whole was a wilderness of 
muck and death, reached through three thousand yards of foul gutters, 
impeded by loops and knots of old telephone cables, whose sides bulged in 
the wet, and where, with the best care in the world, reliefs could go 
piteously astray and isolated parties find themselves plodding, blind and 
helpless, into the enemy’s arms. 

Opinions naturally differ as to which was the least attractive period of the 
war for the Battalion, but there was a general feeling that, setting aside the 
cruel wet of The Salient and the complicated barren miseries of the Somme, 
the times after Loos round the Hohenzollern Redoubt and in the Laventie 
sector were the worst. Men and officers had counted on getting forward to 
open country at last, and the return to redoubled trench-work and its 
fatigues was no comfort to them. But the work had to be done, and the 
notice in the Diary that they were “responsible for improving and cleaning 


up the trenches as far as the support battalions” — which meant as far as 
they could get forward — implied unbroken labour in the chalky ground, 
varied by carrying up supplies, bombs, and small-arm ammunition to the 
front line. There were five bombing posts in their sector of the front with as 
many sap-heads, all to be guarded. Most of the trenches needed deepening, 
and any work in the open was at the risk of a continuous stream of bullets 
from the Hohenzollern’s machine-guns. High explosives and a few 
gasshells by day, aerial torpedoes by night, and sniping all round the clock, 
made the accompaniment to their life for the nine days that they held the 
line. 

Here is the bare record. On the 6th October, two men killed and three 
wounded, while strengthening parapets. On the 7th, Lieutenant Heard and 
three men with him wounded, while superintending work in the open within 
range of the spiteful Hohenzollern. On the 8th, six hours’ unbroken 
bombardment, culminating, so far as the Battalion knew, in an attack on the 
2nd Coldstream whom they were supporting and the 3rd Grenadiers on 
their left. The Grenadiers, most of their bombers killed, borrowed No. 1 
Company’s bombers, who “did good work,” while No. 1 Company itself 
formed a flank to defend the left of the Brigade in case the Germans broke 
through, as for a time seemed possible. Both Grenadiers and Coldstream 
ran out of bombs and ammunition which the Battalion sent up throughout 
the evening until it was reported that “all was normal again” and that the 
Germans had everywhere been repulsed with heavy loss. The Battalion then 
carried up rations to the Coldstream and spent the rest of the night repairing 
blown-in ammunition trenches. They had had no time to speculate or ask 
questions, and not till long afterwards did they realise that the blast of a 
great battle had passed over them; that the Germans had counter-attacked 
with picked battalions all along the line of the Cuinchy—Hulluch—Grenay 
Salient and that their dead lay in thousands on the cut-up ground from 
Souchez to Hohenzollern. In modern trench warfare any attack extending 
beyond the range of a combatant’s vision, which runs from fifty yards to a 
quarter of a mile, according to the ground and his own personal distractions, 
may, for aught he can tell, be either an engagement of the first class or some 
local brawl for the details of which he can search next week’s home papers 
in vain. 

The battalions got through the day with only six men killed, eleven 
wounded, and one gassed, and on the 9th, when they were busiest in the 
work of repairing wrecked trenches, they were informed that certain 
recesses which they had been cutting out in the trenches for the reception of 


gas-cylinders would not be required and that they were to fill them in again. 
As a veteran of four years’ experience put it, apropos of this and some other 
matters: “Men take more notice, ye’ll understand, of one extra fatigue, than 
any three fights.” 

A few aerial torpedoes which, whether they kill or not, make unlimited 
mess, fell during the night, and on the morning of the 10th October 
Lieutenant M. V. Gore-Langton — one of the Battalion’s best and most 
efficient officers — was shot through the head and killed by a German 
sniper while looking for a position for a loop-hole in the parapet. He was 
buried six hours later in the British Cemetery at Vermelles, and the 
command of his company devolved on Lieutenant Yerburgh. Our own 
artillery spent the day in breaking German wire in front of the Hulluch 
quarries at long range and a little more than a hundred yards ahead of our 
trenches. Several of our shells dropped short, to the discomfort of the Irish, 
but the wire was satisfactorily cut, and two companies kept up bursts of 
rapid fire during the night to stay the enemy from repairing it. Only 5 men 
were killed and 5 wounded from all causes this day. 

On the 11th our guns resumed wire-cutting and, besides making it most 
unpleasant for our men in the front trenches, put one of our own machine- 
guns out of action, but luckily with no loss of life. 

The tragedy of the day came later when, just after lunch, a shell landed in 
the doorway of Headquarters dug-out, breaking both of Colonel Madden’s 
legs, and mortally wounding the Rev. Father John Gwynne, the Battalion’s 
R.C. chaplain (Colonel Madden died in England a few weeks later). The 
Adjutant, Lord Desmond FitzGerald, was slightly wounded also. The other 
two occupants of the dug-out, Captain Bailie, who had gone through almost 
precisely the same experience in the same spot not three days before, and 
the Medical Officer, were untouched. It was difficult to get two wounded 
men down the trenches to the Headquarters of the supporting battalion, 
where they had to be left till dark. And then they were carried back in the 
open — or “overland” as the phrase was. Father Gwynne died next day in 
hospital at Béthune, and the Battalion lost in him “not merely the chaplain, 
but a man unusually beloved.” He had been with them since November of 
the previous year. He feared nothing, despised no one, betrayed no 
confidence nor used it to his own advantage; upheld authority, softened 
asperities, and cheered and comforted every man within his reach. If there 
were any blemish in a character so utterly selfless, it was no more than a 
tendency, shared by the servants of his calling, to attach more importance to 
the administration of the last rites of his Church to a wounded man than to 


the immediate appearance of the medical offlcer, and to forget that there are 
times when Supreme Unction can be a depressant. Per contra, Absolution 
at the moment of going over the top, if given with vigour and good cheer, as 
he gave it, is a powerful tonic. At all times the priest’s influence in checking 
“crime” in a regiment is very large indeed, and with such priests as the Irish 
Guards had the good fortune to possess, almost unbounded. 

Colonel Madden was succeeded by Captain Lord Desmond FitzGerald as 
commanding officer, and the rest of the day was spent in suffering a 
bombardment of aerial torpedoes, very difficult to locate and not put down 
by our heavy guns till after dark. Besides the 3 wounded officers that day 3 
men were wounded and, 3 killed. 

On the morning of the 13th, after heavy shelling, a bomb attack on the 
2nd Grenadiers developed in the trenches to the right, when the Battalion 
brought up and detonated several boxes for their comrades. Their work 
further included putting up 120 scaling-ladders for an attack by the 35th 
Brigade. 

Next day they were relieved by the 7th Norfolks, 35th Brigade of the 
North Midland Division of Territorials, and went to rest at Verquin, five or 
six miles behind the line. It took them nearly seven hours to clear the 
trenches; Colonel Madden, on account of his wounds, being carried out on a 
sitting litter; Lord Desmond FitzGerald, who, as Adjutant, had been 
wounded when Father Gwynne had been killed, overdue for hospital with a 
piece of shrapnel in his foot, and all ranks utterly done after their nine days’ 
turn of duty. They laid them down as tired animals lie, while behind them 
the whole north front of the Cuinchy—Hulluch Salient broke into set battle 
once again. 

A series of holding attacks were made all along the line almost from 
Ypres to La Bassée to keep the enemy from reinforcing against the real one 
on the Hohenzollern redoubt, Fosse 8, the Hulluch quarries and the heart of 
the Loos position generally. It was preceded by bombardments that in some 
cases cut wire and in some did not, accompanied by gas and smoke, which 
affected both sides equally; it was carried through by men in smoke- 
helmets, half-blinding them among blinding accompaniments of fumes and 
flying earth, through trenches to which there was no clue, over the wrecks 
of streets of miners’ cottages, cellars and underground machine-gun nests, 
and round the concreted flanks of unsuspected artillery emplacements. 
Among these obstacles, too, it died out with the dead battalions of Regulars 
and Territorials caught, as the chances of war smote them, either in bulk 
across open ground or in detail among bombs and machine-gun posts. 


There was here, as many times before, and very many times after, 
heroism beyond belief, and every form of bravery that the spirit of man can 
make good. The net result of all, between the 27th of September and the 
15th of October, when the last groundswell of the long fight smoothed itself 
out over the unburied dead, was a loss to us of 50,000 men and 2000 
officers, and a gain of a salient seven thousand yards long and three 
thousand two hundred yards deep. For practical purposes, a good deal of 
this depth ranked as “No Man’s Land” from that date till the final breakup 
of the German hosts in 1918. The public were informed that the valour of 
the new Territorial Divisions had justified their training, which seemed 
expensive; and that our armies, whatever else they lacked at that time — 
and it was not a little — had gained in confidence: which seemed 
superfluous. 


AFTER LOOS 

But the Battalion lay at Verquin, cleaning up after its ten days’ filth, and 
there was Mass on the morning of the 14th, when Father S. Knapp came 
over from the 2nd Battalion and “spoke to the men on the subject of Father 
Gwynne’s death,” for now that the two battalions were next-door 
neighbours, Father Knapp served both. No written record remains of the 
priest’s speech, but those who survive that heard it say it moved all men’s 
hearts. Mass always preceded the day’s work in billets, but even on the first 
morning on their return from the trenches the men would make shift 
somehow to clean their hands and faces, and if possible to shave, before 
attending it, no matter what the hour. 

Then on the 14th October they moved from Verquin to unpleasing Sailly- 
Labourse, four miles or so behind the line, for another day’s “rest” in 
billets, and so (Oct. 17) to what was left of Vermelles, a couple of miles 
from the front, where the men had to make the wrecked houses habitable till 
(Oct. 19) they took over from the Welsh Guards some reserve-trenches on 
the old ground in front of Clerk’s Keep, a quarter of a mile west of the 
Vermelles railway line. 

The 20th October was the day when the 2nd Battalion were engaged in a 
bombing attack on the Hohenzollern, from which they won no small 
honour, as willbe told in their story. The 1st Battalion lay at Vermelles, 
unshelled for the moment, and had leisure to make “light overhead cover 
for the men against the rain.” The Division was in line again, and the 
Battalion’s first work was to improve a new line of trenches which, besides 
the defect of being much too close to the Hohenzollern, lacked dug-outs. In 


Lord Desmond FitzGerald’s absence, Major the Hon. H. R. Alexander from 
the 2nd Battalion took command of the Battalion, and they relieved the 2nd 
Coldstream on the 21st and resumed the stale routine-digging saps under 
fire, which necessitated shovelling the earth into sand-bags, and emptying it 
out by night; dodging snipers and trench-mortars, and hoping that our own 
shells, which were battering round the Hohenzollern, would not fall too 
short; fixing wire and fuses till the moon grew and they had to wait for the 
dawn-mists to cloak their work; discovering and reconnoitring old German 
communication-trenches that ran to ever-new German sniping-posts and 
had to be blocked with wire tangles; and losing in three days, by 
minenwerfers, sniping, the fall of dug-outs and premature bursts of our own 
shells, 7 men killed and 18 wounded. The two companies (1 and 2) went 
back to Vermelles, while 3 and 4 took over the support-trenches from the 
3rd Coldstream, reversing the process on the 24th October. 

When letters hint at “drill” in any connection, it is a sure sign that a 
battalion is on the eve of relief. For example, on the 24th, 2nd Lieutenant 
Levy arrived with a draft of fifty-eight men, a sergeant, and two corporals, 
who were divided among the companies. The Diary observes that they were 
a fair lot of men but “did not look too well drilled.” Accordingly, after a 
couple of days’ mild shelling round and near Vermelles Church and Shrine, 
we find the Battalion relieved by the Norfolks (Oct. 26). All four companies 
worked their way cautiously out of the fire-zone — it is at the moment of 
relief that casualties are most felt — picked up their Headquarters and 
transport, and marched for half of a whole day in the open to billets at 
pleasant, wooded Lapugnoy, where they found clean straw to lie down on 
and were promised blankets. After the usual clean-up and payment of the 
men, they were ordered off to Chocques to take part in the King’s review of 
the Guards Division at Haute Riéze on the afternoon of the 28th, but, owing 
to the accident to His Majesty caused by the horse falling with him, the 
parade was cancelled. 

“Steady drill” filled the next ten days. Lieutenant the Hon. B. O’Brien 
started to train fresh bombing-squads with the Mills bomb, which was then 
being issued in such quantities that as many as twenty whole boxes could 
be spared for instruction. Up till then, bombs had been varied in type and 
various in action. As had been pointed out, the Irish took kindly to this 
game and produced many notable experts. But the perfect bomber is not 
always docile out of the line. Among the giants of ‘15 was a private against 
whom order had gone forth that on no account was he to be paid on pay- 
days, for the reason that once in funds he would retire into France at large 


“for a day and a night and a morrow,” and return a happy, hiccuping but 
indispensable “criminal.” At last, after a long stretch of enforced virtue, he 
managed, by chicane or his own amazing personality, to seduce five francs 
from his platoon sergeant and forthwith disappeared. On his return, richly 
disguised, he sought out his benefactor with a gift under his arm. The rest is 
in his Sergeant’s own words: “‘No,’ I says, ‘go away and sleep it off,’ I 
says, pushin’ it away, for ‘twas a rum jar he was temptin’ me with. “Tis for 
you, Sergeant,’ he says. ‘You’re the only man that has thrusted me with a 
centime since summer.’ Thrust him! There was no sergeant of ours had not 
been remindin’ me of those same five francs all the time he’d been away — 
let alone what I’d got at Company Orders. So I loosed myself upon him, an’ 
I described him to himself the way he’d have shame at it, but shame was 
not in him. ‘Yes, Sergeant,’ he says to me, ‘full I am, and this is full too,’ he 
says, pattin’ the rum jar (and it was!), ‘an’ I know where there’s plenty 
more,’ he says, ‘and it’s all for you an’ your great thrustfulness to me about 
them five francs.’ What could I do? He’d made me a laughing-stock to the 
Battalion. An awful man! He’d done it all on those five unlucky francs! 
Yes, he’d lead a bombin’ party or a drinkin’ party — his own or any other 
battalion’s; and he was worth a platoon an’ a half when there was anything 
doing, and I thrust in God he’s alive yet — him and his five francs! But an 
awful man!” 

Drunkenness was confined, for the most part, to a known few characters, 
regular and almost privileged in their irregularities. The influence of the 
Priest and the work of the company officers went hand in hand here. Here is 
a tribute paid by a brother officer to Captain Gore-Langton, killed on the 
10th October, which explains the secret. “The men liked him for his pluck 
and the plain way in which he dealt with, them, always doing his best for 
the worst, most idle, and stupidest men in our company. . . . One can’t really 
believe he’s gone. I always expect to see him swinging round a traverse.” 
The Battalion did not forget him, and while at Lapugnoy, sent a party to 
Vermelles to attend to his grave there. 

On the 31st October Lieut.-Colonel R. C. McCalmont arrived from 
commanding a battalion of the New Ulster Army Division and took over 
the command from Major Alexander who reverted to the 2nd Battalion, 
from which he had been borrowed. 


LAVENTIE 
On the 10th of the month the Guards Division were for duty again on the 
Laventie sector, which at every time of the year had a bad reputation for 


wet. The outcome of Loos had ended hope of a break-through, and a few 
thousand yards won there against a few thousand lost out Ypres way 
represented the balance of the account since November 1914. Therefore, 
once again, the line had to be held till more men, munitions and materials 
could be trained, manufactured and accumulated, while the price of making 
war on the spur of the moment was paid, day in and day out, with the 
bodies of young men subject to every form of death among the slits in the 
dirt along which they moved. It bored them extremely, but otherwise did 
not much affect their morale. They built some sort of decent life out of the 
monotonous hours; they came to know the very best and the very worst in 
themselves and in their comrades upon whom their lives and well-being 
depended; and they formed friendships that lasted, as fate willed, for 
months or even years. They lied persistently and with intent in their home 
letters concerning their discomforts and exposure, and lent themselves to 
the impression, cultivated by some sedulous newspapers, that the trenches 
were electrically-lighted abodes of comfort and jollity, varied with concerts 
and sports. It was all part of the trial which the national genius calls “the 
game.” 

The Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel R. C. McCalmont commanding) was at 
Pacaut, due north of Béthune, on the 11th, at Merville on the 14th, training 
young soldiers how to use smoke-helmets — for gas was a thing to be 
expected anywhere now — and enjoying every variety of weather, from 
sodden wet to sharp frost. The effects of the gas-helmet on the young 
soliders were quaintly described as “very useful on them. ‘Twas like 
throwin’ a cloth over a parrot-cage. It stopped all their chat.” 

On the 20th November they took over reserve-billets from the 1st Scots 
Guards near Bout Deville, and the next day, after inspection of both 
battalions by General Feilding, commanding the Division, and the late Mr. 
John Redmond, M.P., went into trenches with the happy fore-knowledge 
that they were likely to stay there till the 2nd of January and would be lucky 
if they got a few days out at Christmas. It was a stretch of unmitigated 
beastliness in the low ditch-riddled ground behind Neuve Chapelle and the 
Aubers Ridge, on the interminable La Bassée—Estaires road, with no 
available communication-trenches, in many places impassable from wet, all 
needing sandbags and all, “in a very neglected state, except for the work 
done by the 2nd Guards Brigade the week before the Battalion moved in.” 
(It is nowhere on record that the Guards Division, or for that matter, any 
other, was ever contented with trenches that it took over.) The enemy, 
however, were quiet, being at least as uncomfortable as our people. Even 


when our field-guns blew large gaps in their parapets a hundred yards away 
there was very little retaliation, and our casualties on relief — the men lay 
in scattered billets at Riez Bailleul three miles or so up the road — were 
relatively few. 

In one whole week not more than four or five men were killed and fifteen 
or sixteen wounded, two of them by our own shrapnel bursting short while 
our guns experimented on block-houses and steel cupolas, as these revealed 
themselves. Even when the Prince of Wales visited the line at the Major- 
General’s inspection of it, and left by the only possible road, “Sign Post 
Lane,” in broad daylight in the open, within a furlong of the enemy, 
casualties did not occur! There is no mention, either, of any of the 
aeroplane-visitations which sometimes followed his appearances. As a 
personal friend of one of the officers, he found reason to visit along that 
sector more often than is officially recorded. 

At the beginning of the month the 1st Guards Brigade was relieved by 
the 3rd of its Division, and the Battalion handed its line over to the 4th 
Grenadiers, not without some housewifely pride at improvements it had 
effected. But, since pride ever precedes a fall, the sharp frost of the past 
week dissolved in heavy rain, and the neat new-made breastworks with 
their aligned sandbags collapsed. If the 4th Grenadiers keep veracious 
diaries, it is probable that that night of thaw and delayed reliefs is strongly 
recorded in them. 

La Gorgue, under Estaires, upon the sluggish Lys in sodden wet weather 
(December 3-8) gave them a breathing space for a general wash-up and 
those “steady drills” necessary to mankind. The new stretch that they took 
over from their own 2nd Battalion was about two miles north of their 
previous one and southeast of Laventie, running parallel to the Rue Tilleloy, 
that endless road, flanked, like all others hereabouts, with farm-houses, 
which joins Armentières to Neuve Chapelle. The ground was, of course, 
sop, the parapets were perforable breastworks, but reliefs could arrive 
unobserved within five hundred yards of the front, and the enemy’s line lay 
in most places nearly a quarter of a mile from ours. More important still, 
there was reasonable accommodation for Battalion Headquarters in a farm- 
house (one of the many “Red Houses” of the war) which, by some accident, 
had been untouched so far, though it stood less than a mile from the front 
line. Where Headquarters are comfortable, Headquarters are happy, and by 
so much the more placable. Only very young soldiers grudge them 
protection and warmth. 

For a few days it was a peaceful stretch of the great line that buttressed 


on Switzerland and the sea. Christmas was coming, and, even had the 
weather allowed it, neither side was looking too earnestly for trouble. 

A company of Welsh Fusiliers with their C.O. and Adjutant came up for 
eight days’ instruction; and were distributed through the Battalion. The 
system in the front line at that moment was one of gangs of three, a digger, 
an armed man, and a bomber, relieving each other by shifts; and to each of 
these trios one Welshman was allotted. 

The Welsh were small, keen and inquisitive. The large Irish praised their 
Saints aloud for sending them new boys to talk to through the long watches. 
It is related of one Welshman that, among a thousand questions, he 
demanded if his tutor had ever gone over the top. The Irishman admitted 
that he had. “And how often does one go over?” the Welshman continued. 
“TIl show you. Come with me,” replied the other Celt, and, moving to a gap 
in the parapet, lifted the Welshman in his arms that he might the better see 
what remained, hung up in German wire, of a private of some ancient fight 
— withered wreckage, perhaps, of Neuve Chapelle. “He went over wanst,” 
said the Irishman. The working-party resumed their labours and, men say, 
that that new boy put no more questions “for the full of the half an hour — 
an’ that’s as long as a week to a Welshman.” 

All four companies were held in the first line except for three posts — 
Picantin, Dead End, and Hougoumont — a few hundred yards behind that 
were manned with a platoon apiece, but on the 12th December rumours of a 
mine made it wise to evacuate a part of the right flank till one of our 9.2’s 
should have searched for the suspected mine-shaft. Its investigations roused 
the enemy to mild retaliation, which ended next day in one of our men 
being wounded by our own 9.2, and three by the enemy’s shrapnel — the 
first casualties in four days. 

The wet kept the peace along the line, but it did not altogether damp the 
energies of our patrols. For a reason, not explained officially, Lieutenant S. 
E. F. Christy was moved to go out with a patrol and to hurl into the German 
lines a printed message (was it the earliest workings of propaganda?) 
demanding that the Germans “should surrender.” There is no indication 
whether the summons was to the German army at large or merely to as 
many of them as lay before the Battalion; but, the invitation being 
disregarded, Lieutenants Christy and Law made themselves offensive in 
patrol-work to the best of their means. On one excursion the latter officer 
discovered (December 15) a water-logged concrete-built loop-hole dug-out 
occupied by Germans. Being a hardened souvenir-hunter, he is reported to 
have removed the official German nameboard of the establishment ere he 


went back for reinforcements with a view of capturing it complete. On his 
return he found it abandoned. The water had driven the enemy to a drier 
post, and the cutting-out expedition had to be postponed. Too long in the 
line without incident wears on every one’s temper, but luck was against 
them and an attempt on the 20th December by a “selected party” under 
some R.E.’s and Lieutenants Law and Christy was ruined by the moonlight 
and the fact that the enemy had returned to their concrete hutch and were 
more than on the alert. By the light of later knowledge the Battalion was 
inclined to believe that the dug-out had been left as bait and that there were 
too many spies in our lines before Laventie. 

On the 21st December the Battalion came out for Christmas and billeted 
at Laventie, as their next turn would be in the old sector that they had 
handed over to the 4th Grenadiers three weeks ago. The same Battalion 
relieved them on this day, and, as before, were an hour late in turning up — 
a thing inexcusable except on one’s own part. 

Their Adjutant’s preoccupations with officers sick and wounded; 
N.C.O.’s promoted to commissions in line battalions, and the catching and 
training of their substitutes; and with all the housekeeping work of a 
battalion in the field, had not prevented him from making strict and 
accurate inquiries at Headquarters as to “what exactly is being sent out for 
Christmas Day. Is it plum-pudding only or sausages alone? Last year we 
had both, but I should like to know for certain.” 

All things considered (and there was no shelling), Christmas dinner at La 
Gorgue 1915 was a success, and “the C.O. and other officers went round 
the dinners as at home” in merciful ignorance that those of them who 
survived would attend three more such festivals. 

Major-General Lord Cavan, commanding the Guards Division, who had 
been appointed to command the newly formed Fourteenth Corps, 
addressed the officers after dinner and half-promised them the Christmas 
present they most desired. He spoke well of the Battalion, as one who had 
seen and shared their work had right to do, saying that “there might be as 
good, but there were none better,” and added that “there was just a hope that 
the Guards Division might eventually go to his corps.” They cheered. 

The quiet that fell about Christmastide held till the birth of the New Year, 
which the inscrutable Hun mind celebrated punctually on the hour (German 
time) with twenty minutes’ heavy machine-gun and rifle fire in the 
darkness. One killed and one wounded were all their casualties. 

Here is the roll of the Officers and Staff of the Battalion as the year 
ended in mud, among rotten parapets and water-logged trenches, with 


nothing to show for all that had gone before save time gained and ground 
held to allow of preparation for the real struggle, on the edge of which these 
thousand soldiers and all their world stood ignorant but unshaken 
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The Salient To The Somme 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. FEILDING, D.S.O., as we know, succeeded 
Lord Cavan in the command of the Guards Division, and the enemy woke 
up to a little more regular shelling and sniping for a few days till (January 
4) the 1st Guards Brigade was unexpectedly relieved by a fresh brigade (the 
114th), and the Battalion moved to billets in St. Floris which, as usual, were 
“in a very filthy condition.” There they stayed, under strong training at 
bombing and Lewis gunnery, till the 12th. Thence to Merville till the 23rd, 
when Lieutenant Hon. H. B. O’Brien, a specialist in these matters, as may 
have been noticed before, was appointed Brigade Bombing Officer. The 
bomb was to be the dominant factor of the day’s work for the next year or 
so, and the number of students made the country round billets unwholesome 
and varied. There is a true tale of a bombing school on a foggy morning 
who, hurling with zeal over a bank into the mist, found themselves 
presently being cursed from a safe distance by a repairing party who had 
been sent out to discover why one whole system of big-gun telephone-wires 
was dumb. They complained that the school had “cut it into vermicelli.” 

The instruction bore fruit; for, so soon as they were back in the trenches 
at Ebenezer farm, which they had quitted on the 4th, bombing seems to 
have been forced wherever practicable. A weak, or it might be more 
accurate to say, a sore point had developed on the front in a crater thrown 
up by one of our own mines, which it was necessary to sap out to and 
protect by intermittent bombing. This brought retaliation and a few 
casualties nightly. A trench-mortar battery was imported to deal with the 
nuisance and, as might be expected, drew the enemy’s artillery. 

On the 28th January a single stray bullet in the dark found and killed 
Captain V. C. J. Blake, No. 2 Company, while he was laying out some work 
in wire for his company, and a bombing attack round the mine-crater ended 
in three other ranks killed and one wounded. 

On February 1 our mine-shaft in the same locality flooded without 
warning and drowned a couple of men in a listening-post. Our pumps could 
make no impression on the water; it was difficult to put up any head-cover 
for the men in the forward sap, and the enemy’s wire was being 
strengthened nightly and needed clearing away. This was routine-work 
undertaken by our artillery who blew gaps in it in three places, which the 
Battalion covered with machine-gun fire. It kept the enemy reasonably 
quiet, and H.R.H. Prince Albert, who was out on a tour from England, 


breakfasted with Battalion Headquarters the same morning (February 5). 
Once again the enemy’s information must have been inaccurate or delayed 
since there is no mention of any shelling or aeroplane work on 
Headquarters. 

They came out of the line on the 7th and billeted near Merville. 
Reckoned by their standards it had been an uneventful stretch of duty, and 
those officers who could be spared had gone on short leave; for there was a 
rumour that leave would be stopped after the 20th of the month. The French 
and their English allies knew well that the great German attack on Verdun 
was ripening (it opened in the third week of February) and the world had no 
doubt of the issues that depended upon that gate to the heart of France 
holding fast. The whole long line stiffened to take the weight of any sudden 
side-issue or main catastrophe that the chance of war might bring about. 
But a battalion among hundreds of battalions knows as little what its own 
movements mean as a single truck in a goods yard knows of the import and 
export trade of Great Britain. The young officers snatched their few hours’ 
leave at home, loyally told their people that all was going well, returned — 
”to a most interesting lecture on the Battle of Neuve Chapelle,” delivered at 
La Gorgue by a Divisional Staff Officer, and to an inspection of the 1st 
Guards Brigade by Lord Kitchener on a vile wet day when they were all 
soaked to the skin (February 10), and “to the usual routine in very poor 
weather.” 

Lord Desmond FitzGerald, being now second in command by seniority, 
resigned his adjutancy and was succeeded by Lieutenant T. E. G. Nugent; 
No. 2, Captain Blake’s, Company was commanded by Major the Hon. A. C. 
S. Chichester, fresh from home, and Father S. Knapp, their priest, who had 
been transferred to the 1st London Irish, was followed by Father J. LaneFox 
from the same Battalion. Of the six Fathers who served the two battalions, 
two — Fathers Gwynne and S. Knapp, D.S.O., M.C. — were killed, one — 
Father F. M. Browne, M.C. — wounded twice, and one — Father F. S. 
Browne, M.C. — wounded once. 

On the face of it nothing could have been quieter and more domestic than 
their daily life round Merville, and after a week of it they were moved 
(February 16) north towards Steenvoorde, in a hurricane of wind and rain, 
to the neighbourhood of Poperinghe, on the Ypres—Poperinghe—Dunkirk 
road, and a camp of tents, mostly blown down, and huts connected, for 
which small ease they were grateful, by duck-boards. This brought them 
into the Second Army area and into the Fourteenth Corps under Lord 
Cavan, precisely as that officer had hoped. He explained to them there was 


“a small German offensive” on the left of the line here, and that “if it came 
to anything” the Brigade might be wanted. 

The “small offensive” had opened on the 13th with a furious 
bombardment of the extreme southern end of the Ypres Salient between the 
Ypres—Comines Canal and Ypres—Comines railway, a little to the south of 
Hill 60, followed by the springing of five mines under the British front line 
and an infantry attack, which ended in the capture by the enemy of four or 
five hundred yards of trench and the low ridge called “The Bluff,” over 
which they ran. The affair bulked big in the newspaper-press of the day; for 
a battalion, the 10th Lancashire Fusiliers, was literally buried by one of the 
mine explosions. The German gain was well held, but prevented from 
extending by a concentration of our artillery, and later on (March 2) the 
whole position was recaptured after desperate fighting and the line there 
came to rest. 

For the first time the Battalion seems impressed by the hostile aircraft 
with which the Salient was filled. Poperinghe and Hazebrouck were 
bombed almost as soon as they came in, and their camp was visited by four 
aeroplanes at high noon, after a snow-fall, which showed up everything 
below. They had been attending a demonstration to prove the harmlessness 
of a Flammenwerfer if only one lay flat on the ground and let the roaring 
blast hiss over. Ribald men have explained, since, that these demonstrations 
were more demoralising than the actual machine in action, especially when, 
as occasionally happened, the nozzle of the flameshooter carried away and, 
in the attempts to recontrol the thing, the class, bombed from above and 
chased by fire below, broke and fled. 

But the whole Salient was a death-trap throughout. The great shells 
crossed each other’s path at every angle, back and forth, single or in flights. 
For no certain cause that our side could guess, fire would concentrate itself 
on some half-obliterated feature of the landscape — a bank, the poor 
stumpage of a wood, a remnant of a village or the angle of a road, that went 
out in smoke, dust, and flying clods, as though devils were flinging it up 
with invisible spades. The concentrated clamours would die down and 
cease; the single shells would resume their aimless falling over a line of 
fields, with the monotony of drips from a tap, till, again, it seemed as 
though one of them had found something worthy of attention and shouted 
back the news to its fellows who, crowding altogether in one spot, roared, 
overturned, and set alight for five or ten wild minutes or through a 
methodical half-hour. If the storm fell on bare ground, that was churned and 
torn afresh into smoking clods; if upon men in trenches, on relief, or with 


the transport, no eye could judge what harm had been done; for often where 
it had seemed as though nothing could live, dispersed units picked 
themselves up and reformed, almost untouched, after inconceivable 
escapes. Elsewhere, a few spurts of stinking smoke in a corner might cover 
all that remained of a platoon or have ripped the heart out of a silent, 
waiting company. By night, fantastic traceries of crossing firelines ran 
along the shoulder of a ridge; shrapnel, bursting high, jetted a trail of swift 
sparks, as it might be steel striking flint; dropping flares outlined some 
tortured farm-house among its willow-stumps, or the intolerable glare of a 
big shell framed itself behind a naked doorway; and coloured lights dyed 
the bellies of the low clouds till all sense of distance and direction was lost, 
and the bewildered troops stumbled and crawled from pavé to pot-hole, 
treading upon the old dead. 

Dawn brought dirty white desolation across yellow mud pitted with slate- 
coloured water-holes, and confused by senseless grey and black lines and 
curled tangles of mire. There was nothing to see, except — almost pearl- 
coloured under their mud-dyed helmets — the tense, preoccupied faces of 
men moving with wide spaces between their platoons, to water-floored 
cellars and shelters chillier even than the grave-like trenches they had left, 
always with the consciousness that they were watched by invisible eyes 
which presently would choose certain of them to be killed. Those who came 
through it, say that the sense of this brooding Death more affected every 
phase of life in the Salient than in any other portion of the great war-field. 

The German offensive on the Bluff and the necessary measures of 
retaliation did not concern the Battalion for the moment. After a few days’ 
aimless waiting they were sent, in bitter cold and snow, to rest-camp at 
Calais for a week. They were seven hours slipping and sliding along the 
snow-covered roads ere they could entrain at Bavichore Street, and untold 
hours detraining at the other end; all of which annoyed them more than any 
bombing, even though the C.O. himself complimented them on their march 
“under very trying circumstances.” The Irish, particularly in their own 
battalions, have not the relief of swearing as other races do. Their 
temperament runs to extravagant comparisons and appeals to the Saints, 
and ordinary foul language, even on night-reliefs in muddy trenches choked 
with loose wires and corpses, is checked by the priests. But, as one said: 
“What we felt on that cruel Calais road, skatin’ into each other, an’ — an’ 
apologisin’, would have melted all the snows of Europe that winter.” 

Bombing instruction and inter-platoon bombing matches on Calais beach 
kept them employed. 


On March 3, during practice with live bombs, one exploded prematurely, 
as several others of that type had done in other battalions, and Major Lord 
Desmond FitzGerald was so severely wounded that he died within an hour 
at the Millicent Sutherland (No. 9. Red Cross Hospital. Lieutenant T. E. G. 
Nugent was dangerously wounded at the same time through the liver, 
though he did not realise this at the time, and stayed coolly in charge of a 
party till help came. Lieutenant Hanbury, who was conducting the practice, 
was wounded in the hand and leg, and Father Lane-Fox lost an eye and 
some fingers. 

Lord Desmond FitzGerald was buried in the public cemetery at Calais on 
the 5th. As he himself had expressly desired, there was no formal parade, 
but the whole Battalion, of which he was next for the command, lined the 
road to his grave. His passion and his loyalty had been given to the 
Battalion without thought of self, and among many sad things few are 
sadder than to see the record of his unceasing activities and care since he 
had been second in command cut across by the curt announcement of his 
death. It was a little thing that his name had been at the time submitted for a 
well-deserved D.S.O. In a hard-pressed body of men, death and sickness 
carry a special sting, because the victim knows — and in the very articles of 
death feels it — what confusion and extra work, rearrangement and 
adjustments of responsibilities his enforced defection must lay upon his 
comrades. The winter had brought a certain amount of sickness and minor 
accidents among the officers, small in themselves, but cumulatively a 
burden. Irreplaceable N.C.O.’s had gone, or were going, to take 
commissions in the Line; others of unproven capacities had to be fetched 
forward in their place. Warley, of course, was not anxious to send its best 
N.C.O.’s away from a depot choked with recruits. The detail of life was 
hard and cumbersome. It was a lengthy business even to draw a typewriting 
machine for use in the trenches. Companies two thirds full of fresh drafts 
had to be entrusted to officers who might or might not have the divine gift 
of leadership, and, when all was set, to-morrow’s chance-spun shell might 
break and bury the most carefully thought-out combinations. “Things 
change so quickly nowadays,” Desmond FitzGerald wrote not long before 
his death; “it is impossible to see ahead.” And Death took him on Calais 
beach in the full stride of his power. 

He had quietly presented the Battalion the year before with service 
drums. “No mention need be made of who paid.” They were the only 
battalion of the Brigade which lacked them at that time, and they had been 
the only battalion to bring them out of the beginning of the war, when, 


during the retreat from Mons, “the artillery drove over the big drum at 
Landrecies.” 

Temporary Captain A. F. L. Gordon followed Lieutenant Nugent as 
Adjutant, and the Rev. F. M. Browne from G.H.Q. replaced Father Lane- 
Fox.: They moved into the Salient again on the 6th March, billeting at 
Wormhoudt, and were told several unpleasant things about the state of the 
line and the very limited amount of “retaliation” that they might expect 
from their own artillery. 

The snow stopped all training except a little bombing. Opinion as to the 
value of bombs differed even in those early days, but they were the order of 
the day, and gave officers the chance to put in practice their pet theories of 
bowling. A commanding officer of great experience wrote, a year later, after 
the Battle of Arras, thanking Heaven that that affair had “led to the 
rediscovery of the rifle as a suitable weapon for infantry,” adding, “I swear 
a bomb is of all weapons the most futile in which to specialize.” 

The French were as keen on the bomb as the rest of the world, and parties 
of officers visited our bombing competitions at Wormhoudt, where the 
Battalion lay till the 16th March, moving to billets (Brandhoek) near 
Vlamertinghe for St. Patrick’s Day and the sports sacred to the occasion. 
They were played into camp by a naval party to the tune of “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” not a little to their astonishment. A little later they were to be 
even more astonished. 

Then the 1st Guards Brigade took over their sector of the Fourteenth 
Division’s new front from the Sixth Division and, as usual, complained that 
the trenches which ran from the east to the town were in bad condition. The 
Brigade Reserve camp near Vlamertinghe was not much better. It is 
significant that, at this date, a train, specially oiled and treated to run 
noiselessly through the night, used to take the reliefs up into Ypres — a 
journey that did not lack excitement. 

On the 23rd March, as the Battalion was going into the trenches on the 
Ypres Canal bank, the meaning of that “naval party” at Vlamertinghe 
became plainer. Three naval officers and twenty-five petty officers on 
special leave appeared among them for the purpose of spending a happy 
four days with them at their labours. They wore the uniforms of private 
soldiers without pack or equipment, and were first seen joyously walking 
and talking on a well-observed road, which combination of miracles led the 
amazed beholders to assume that they were either lunatics or escaped 
criminals of the deepest dye; and it was a toss-up that the whole cheery 
picnic-party was not arrested — or shot to save their lives. One officer, at 


least, had the liveliest memories of chaperoning for several hours a naval 
officer with a passion for professional souvenirs in the shape of large- 
calibre shell fragments. “I’ve never been at the wrong end of this size gun 
before,” the mariner would say as the German heavies fell. “It’s 
tremendously interesting! I must just make sure about that fuse, if you don’t 
mind.” The host, to whom 5.9’s, and much larger, were no novelty (for the 
Canal bank dug-outs did not keep them out) had to feign an interest he did 
not feel till it dawned on the sailor that if he pursued his investigations too 
far he would be cut off by German patrols. The visitors all agreed that 
ships, under normal circumstances, were the Hotel Ritz compared to the 
daily trench-routine of the army. We vaingloriously fired several rounds 
from a 9.2 to please the Senior Service who, naturally, had seen such things 
before. The enemy replied with two days’ full “retaliation” after the navy 
had left. 

Yet, as things went in the Salient, it was, like their reserve camp, “not too 
uncomfortable.” Though there was only one workable communication- 
trench (The Haymarket) to their line, and that a bad one, the main St. Jean. 
road could be used after dark at reasonable risks. No work was possible by 
daylight, but, except for general and indiscriminate shelling, they lived 
quietly, even when, as happened on the first night (March 23), No. 1 
Company and Headquarters were solemnly misguided down the Menin 
road in the dark over Hell Fire Corner to within a few hundred yards of 
Hooge and returned “without even being fired at.” The regimental transport, 
too, managed to come up as far as Potijze with supplies, on three of the four 
nights of the Battalion’s first tour, and had no casualties, “though the woods 
were regularly shelled.” This was an extraordinary stroke of luck for the 
Battalion since other transports had suffered severely. 

The outstanding wonder that any one in the Salient should be alive at all, 
is not referred to in the Diary. Men who watched the shape of that cape of 
death, raken by incessant aeroplanes and cross-cut by gun-fire that fell 
equally from the flanks and, as it seemed, the very rear, sometimes 
speculated, as did the French in the livelier hells of Verdun, how long solid 
earth itself could hold out against the upheavals of the attack. Flesh and 
blood could endure — that was their business — but the ground on which 
they stood did not abide. As one man said: “It ‘ud flee away in lumps under 
the sole of your foot, till there was no rest anywhere.” 

Their first four days’ tour saw three men killed in the line by a single 
whizz-bang in a dug-out; one wounded, and an officer, Lieutenant R. J. P. 
Rodakowski, slightly hit by a piece of shrapnel. They buried their dead by 


night at Potijze. Reliefs were the real difficulty; for the line and the roads 
were continuously shelled, and at any moment in the dusk they might find 
their only sound communication-trench impassable. They watched it go up 
from end to end, one dreadful night on the 29th of March, when they were 
in support and the Grenadiers in the line, and the King’s Company was 
wiped out almost to a man. It was a prelude to an attack that never arrived 
— a suddenly launched, suddenly arrested, wantonness of destruction. 
Coming, going, standing, or sitting still gave no minute of guaranteed 
safety. A party returning from home-leave were caught by a single shell in 
the streets of Ypres on April 2. Sergeant-Major Kirk and a private were 
killed, and a N.C.O. and three men were wounded. Men dropped, too, 
almost in the hour when they took their leave. They worked up the line of 
nights, half the shift at a time repairing damage, and the remainder standing 
by for attacks. 

On the 3rd April, after an untouched turn of duty, eight men were. 
wounded by blind fire during the relief. 

At Poperinghe, on April 4, they were billeted in the Convent which 
supplied them with variety entertainments, cinemas, band concerts, and 
performing troupes, all liable at any moment to be dispersed by the enemy’s 
artillery or ‘planes and therefore doubly precious. The Battalion had its 
share of professional honour, too, in a matter of ceremonial. As regards the 
outside world the Brigade of Guards is one; as regards the various 
battalions of it, there are allowable internal differences of opinion. 
Consequently when a Russian General, late Chief of the Staff to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia, visited Poperinghe, and the 1st Battalion of the 
Irish Guards — out of five Guards Battalions within reach — was chosen as 
the one for him to inspect, life smiled upon them, and they rose to the 
occasion. Hear the words of an observer, experienced, if not altogether 
disinterested: “The day (April 5) was lovely, and our fellows, in spite of 
their months of trench-work, did magnificently. The wonderful precision of 
their drill excited the admiration even of officers belonging to some of the 
other regiments. The Huns missed a grand opportunity.” 

The Huns had their revenge a few days later when the Battalion’s billets 
and Headquarters at Poperinghe were suddenly, on April 11, shelled just as 
the Battalion was going into line at Ypres. The thing began almost with a 
jest. The Regimental Chaplain was taking confessions, as is usual before 
going up, in Poperinghe Church, when the building rocked to bursts of big 
stuff obviously drawing nearer. He turned to open the confessional-slide, 
and smelt gas — chlorine beyond doubt. While he groped wildly for his 


gas-helmet in the dusk, the penitent reassured him: “It’s all right, Father. 
I’ve been to Divisional Gas School to-day. That smell’s off my clothes.” 
Relieved, the Padre went on with his duties to an accompaniment of glass 
falling from the windows, and when he came out, found the porch filled 
with a small crowd who reported “Lots of men hit in an ambulance down 
the road.” Thither ran the Padre to meet a man crazy with terror whom a 
shell-burst had flung across the street, halfstripped and blackened from 
head to foot. He was given Absolution, became all of a sudden vehemently 
sick, and dropped into stupor. Next, on a stretcher, an Irish Guardsman 
crushed by a fallen wall, reported for the moment as “not serious.” As the 
priest turned to go, for more wounded men were being borne up through the 
dusk, the lad was retaken by a violent haemorrhage. Supreme Unction at 
once was his need. Captain Woodhouse, R.A.M.C., the regimental doctor, 
appeared out of the darkness, wounded in the arm and shoulder, his uniform 
nearly ripped off him and very busy. He had been attending a wounded man 
in a house near headquarters when a shell burst at the door, mortally 
wounded the patient, killed one stretcher-bearer outright and seriously 
wounded two others. The Padre, dodging shells en route, dived into the 
cellars of the house where he was billeted for the Sacred Elements, went 
back to the wayside dressing-station, found a man of the Buffs, 
unconscious, but evidently a Catholic (for he carried a scapular sewed in his 
tunic), anointed him, and — the visitation having passed like a thunder- 
storm — trudged into Ypres unworried by anything worse than casual 
machine-gun fire, and set himself to find some sufficiently large sound 
cellar for Battalion Mass next morning. The Battalion followed a little later 
and went underground in Ypres — Head-quarters and a company in the 
Carmelite Convent, two companies in the solid brick and earth ramparts 
that endure to this day, and one in the cellars of the Rue de Malines. 

It was the mildest of upheavals — a standard-pattern affair hardly noted 
by any one, but it serves to show what a priest’s and a doctor’s duties are 
when the immediate heavy silence after a shell-burst, that seems so 
astoundingly long, is cut by the outcries of wounded men, and the two 
hurry off together, stumbling and feeling through the dark, till the electric 
torch picks up some dim, veiled outline, or hideously displays the wounds 
on the body they seek. There is a tale of half a platoon among whom a 
heavy gas-shell dropped as they lay in the flank of a cutting beside a road. 
Their platoon-commander hurried to them, followed by the sergeant, calling 
out to know the extent of the damage. No one replied. The question was 
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repeated. Then “Speak up when the Officer’s askin’,” cried the scandalized 


sergeant. But even that appeal failed. They were all dead where they lay, 
and, human nature being what it is, the sergeant’s words became a joke 
against him for many days after. Men cannot live in extreme fear for more 
than a very limited time. Normal little interests save them; so while they lay 
in cellars by candle-light at Ypres and worked stealthily at night, the 
Battalion found time to make a most beautiful Irish Star, four feet across, of 
glass and pounded brick from the rubbish of the Convent garden. It was a 
work of supererogation, accomplished while cleaning up the billets, which 
drew favourable notice from high authorities. 

On the 16th April they were shifted to relieve the 2nd Grenadiers at 
Railway Wood north-west of Hooge. This was almost the most easterly 
point of the Salient on the north of the Menin road by the Roulers railway, 
and ranked as quite the least desirable stretch of an acutely undesirable line. 
In addition to every other drawback, the wood welled water at every pore, 
for the Bellewaarde Beck brought to it all the drainage from the 
Bellewaarde ridge, and even the trenches on high ground were water- 
logged. They were bombed from overhead as soon as they moved in; Hell 
Fire Corner was shelled on the 17th April and six men were wounded. 

The 18th April was quiet, only two men wounded, and “except for 
violent bombardments, north and south, and an attack on Wieltje and other 
places,” so was the 19th. Wieltje was two thousand yards, and the “other 
places” even farther away. The “disturbance” was nothing more than 
principal German attacks on four different fronts of the Salient among mud 
and mudfilled shell-holes and craters of old mines where men sunk and 
choked where they fought waist-deep in the dirt; where the clogged rifles 
were useless, and the bomb and the bayonet were the only hope. From any 
reasonable point of view the Salient was a particularly weak position, 
always worth an attack in the intervals of its regular use as a gunnery school 
for German artillery. The enemy knew that we were on the way to take the 
pressure off the French at Verdun, which had been a factory of death since 
February, and argued that it would be well to make trouble anywhere they 
could. They chose the 1st and 2nd Canadian Divisions round Ypres, and 
fought them for two days with very little profit beyond filling more shell- 
holes with more dead. 

At that date men had learned by experience the comparative values of 
their flanking divisions and the battalions immediately beside them. When a 
local attack fell on some of these, those unaffected would rest as 
unconcernedly as the watch below takes its ease when the watch on deck is 
struggling with the squall. The syren-like hoot of the gas-horns, one or two 


miles off, might break their rest on relief, but the division involved being 
known to be adequate, the Battalion was not roused and “spent a quiet day.” 
Other divisions, new to the line caused anxiety and interfered with regular 
routine, till they had shaken into place; and yet others might be always 
trusted to hoot and signal for help on the least provocation. These 
peculiarities would be discussed in the cantonments and coffee-bars of the 
rest-areas, or, later, out on the roadside with an occasional far-ranging 
German shell to interrupt a really pleasant inter-battalion or divisional 
argument where, if reports be true, even the Military Police sometimes 
forget to be impartial. And there were unambitious, unimproving units quite 
content to accept anything that their predecessors had left them in the way 
of openwork parapets, gapped sandbags, and smashed traverses. Against 
these, experienced corps builded, not without ostentation, strong flanks so 
that if their neighbours went of a sudden, they themselves might still have a 
chance for their lives. The Irish had a saying of their own — a sort of lilting 
call that ran down the trenches at odd times — to the effect that God being 
in his Heaven and “the Micks in the line, all was well. Pom-pom!” Every 
battalion, too, had its own version of the ancient war-song which claims 
that they themselves were in the front line with their best friends of the 
moment immediately behind them, but that when they went to look for 
such-and-such a battalion with whom they were unfriends for the moment, 
they were blessed (or otherwise) if they could find them. 

Theirs was the misfortune to be the only battalion of the division 
available for fatigues during their sixteen days’ tour; so they supplied 
parties without intermission, both to the trenches round Railway Wood, and 
in battered Ypres in the cellars where they rested by candle-light to the 
accompaniment of crashing masonry and flying pavement blocks. A 
fatigue-party, under Lieutenant T. K. Walker, carrying Engineers’ stuff to 
near Railway Wood, was caught and shelled on the 24th, on the last two 
hundred yards or so of utterly exposed duckboards, every piece of which 
the enemy guns had taped to a yard. The water-logged soil made any sort of 
trenches here out of the question. Men slid, and staggered across the open 
under their loads till the shells chose to find them, or they reached Railway 
Wood and found some cover in the mine which was always being made 
there and always pumped out. Lieutenant Walker and four men were killed 
at once and seven men were wounded, of whom two afterwards died. It was 
as swift as the shelling of Headquarters at Poperinghe on the 11th; and 
Captain Woodhouse, the M.O., had to get forward to the wreckage under a 
heavy fire of shells and aerial torpedoes. With, or not far from him, went, 


crawled, ran or floundered the priest; for if by any means the body could be 
relieved, repaired or eased, so could the soul. It is true that both these men 
more or less respected direct orders not to expose themselves too much, but 
they suffered from curious lapses of memory. 

Then Spring came to the Salient in one swift rush, so warm and so 
windless that, at the end of April, when they were in rest under leafing trees 
at Poperinghe, it was possible to dine in shirt sleeves in the open by candle 
and starlight. The gentle weather even softened the edge of war for a day or 
two, till Ypres and the neighbourhood were vigorously shelled on the 5th 
May. The Battalion was then in Ypres prison and the cellars beneath it, 
where some unloved enthusiast had discovered that there was plenty of 
room for drill purposes in the main gaol-corridor, and drilled they were 
accordingly to the music of the bombardments. On such occasions men 
were sometimes seen to “budge,” i.e. roll their eyes in the direction of 
plaster and stones falling from the ceiling, for which heinous “crime” their 
names were justly taken. 

On the 9th May they relieved the 2nd Grenadiers on the left sector of 
their Brigade’s front at Wieltje, where what were once trenches had been 
bombed and shelled into a sketchy string of bombing-posts — or as a man 
said, “grouse-butts.” It was perhaps one degree worse than their stretch at 
Hooge and necessitated companies and posts being scattered, as the ground 
served, between what was left of Wieltje, St. Jean, and La Brique. The 
enemy opened by shelling the Reserve Company (No. 4) at St. Jean and 
wounding eight men, while their machine-gun fire held up all work in the 
front line where No. 1 Company was trying to dig a communication-trench 
through old dirt and dead to No. 2 Company in support. 

The demonstration might have meant anything or nothing, but to be on 
the safe side and to comply with Brigade orders, regular observation and 
snipers’ posts were posted henceforward, and Lieutenant Rodakowski was 
struck off all trench duties as “Intelligence (and Sniping) Officer.” The 
arrangements and supervision of a dozen or so snipers, imaginative, stolid 
or frankly bored, as the case might be, and the collation of their various 
reports based (for very little could be actually seen) on the Celtic 
imagination operating at large; the whole to be revised and corrected from 
hour to hour by one’s own faculties of observation and deduction; make 
Intelligence work a little strenuous. 

On the 12th May St. Jean, which included Battalion Headquarters, half 
way between St. Jean and Wieltje, was heavily shelled for eight hours of the 
night with heavy stuff but no casualties beyond a couple of men wounded. 


On the 18th May, when they were in the line once more, the enemy who 
had recently been remarkably quiet made an attempt to rush a bombing- 
post, but, says the Diary, “Lieutenant Tisdall and 4182 Private A. Young 
came upon them unexpectedly, and owing to the former’s coolness and the 
latter’s vigorous offensive action with rifle and bombs, the hostile party, 
about twenty, fled.” The Diary is never emotional in such little matters as 
these, and the officers concerned say less than nothing. It is the old-timers 
among the men who cherish memories of the “vigorous offensive” action. 
No pen dare put on paper the speech of the orderly who, with rifle and 
bomb, erupts along the trench or over the edge of the shell-crater either in 
deadly silence or with threatenings and slaughter in his own dialect, and, 
when the quick grisly business is over, convulses his associates with his 
private version of it. 

The orderly got the D.C.M. and the officer the Military Cross. 

The enemy retaliated next night by shelling the support line and wounded 
seven men just as the Battalion was going into rest and was relieved late, 
which they noticed with deep displeasure, by a battalion of the Twentieth 
Division. 

The 20th May saw them in the clean back-area at the pleasant well-treed 
village of Longuenesse, three miles south-west of St. Omer, all together in 
good billets and plenty of clean straw at one farm; Headquarters at a 
neighbouring Chateau, the 2nd Coldstream, their particular friends with 
them, and the other battalions of their brigade at villages near by. The 
weather was good; for a week at least work was reasonable, and they all 
went to pay a visit disguised as a “Battalion Drill” to the parade ground of 
the cadet-school at Blendecques, of which Lieutenant J. Halligan, late 
Orderly-Room Quartermaster-Sergeant of the Battalion, was Adjutant. It is 
reasonable to infer that the Russian General at the Poperinghe camp got no 
better in the way of a ceremonial parade than did their old comrade. 

The shadow of preparations for the Somme fell over them afterwards. 
They dug quadruple lines of trenches and assaulted them in full kit with gas 
helmets; and found time, between whiles, to hold a boxing competition, at 
which the 12th Lancers arrived with “their private Young,” who was 
defeated by the Battalion’s Company Sergeant-Major Voyles. These things 
are as sacred as the Eton dinner at St. Omer on the 3rd June, which seven 
officers from the Battalion attended. 

On the 7th June they moved on a twelve-mile march to Hondeghem, 
under Cassel, en route for a Poperinghe camp once more, and developed 
several cases of sore feet. This was put down to a “bad issue of socks,” but 


it supports the theory of the Sergeant’s Mess, that nothing but careful 
inspection, coupled with steady route-marching, can “put a foot” on men 
who have been paddling in trench-mud with twisted, waterlogged boots. 

At Poperinghe they were coolies again till they went into line on the 15th 
June. A permanent fatigue-party of 150, under 2nd Lieutenants Hegarty and 
Earle, was sent to the Engineers near Ypres. Another, a hundred strong, 
helped to bury field-cables by night at Brielen on the Ypres—Elverdinghe 
road, a place much sought after by the enemy’s artillery. But digging is 
reckoned better than drill, and their next tour of duty was to be a wearisome 
one. Lieutenant J. N. Marshall from the Entrenching Battalion joined on the 
15th, and Lieutenant J. K. Greer took command of 

No. 1 Company, Lieutenant Law being on a course. 

They relieved the 11th Essex and the 8th Bedfordshires (Sixth Division) 
on the night of the 16th, in the surprisingly short time of one hour, which 
was nearly a record and showed that all hands were abreast of their work. 
Their new sector lay north-west of Wieltje and due north of Ypres, covering 
the Ypres—Pilckem road, with supports at Lancashire farm, and the 
Battalion Headquarters amid loose bricks and mud on the Canal bank. The 
trenches were bad; only one communication-trench (Skipton Road) was 
moderately dry, and the parapets were thin, low and badly gapped, which 
gave enemy snipers their chance. Two men were killed outright the first 
day; one died of wounds and four were wounded. 

No Man’s Land at this point was several hundred yards deep, and 
covered with long grass and weeds. The periscopes soon learned to know 
that poppies and thistles grew brightest and tallest round the edges of shell- 
holes, and since shell-holes meant cover, all patrols directed their belly-flat 
course to them. 

On the 18th June officer patrols went out to look at the enemy’s wire. 
Second Lieutenant F. H. N. Lee was wounded in the leg while close to it, 
and was carried back by No. 3836 Corporal Redmond; dying later of 
gangrene. Another officer, Lieutenant Hon. P. Ogilvy, ran by mistake into 
wire on his return journey, and had to fight his way back with his orderly. 
One man was killed and one wounded, besides the wounded officer. 

On the 19th Lieutenant J. N. Marshall, while out with a working-party, 
was sniped in the arm, but finished his work before reporting it. A man was 
killed and two were wounded. “The day was normal — probably the 
quietest of the tour,” says the Diary, but one may be certain that certain 
inconspicuous German snipers were congratulating themselves on their bag. 
The bulk of the trouble came from five old dug-outs known as the 


“Canadian dug-outs,” some two or three hundred yards away, which had 
once been in our hands. These had been wired round collectively and 
individually, and their grass-grown irregular moundage made perfect 
snipers’ nests. 

The Battalion lay, from the 21st to the 23rd June, in shelters round and 
cellars beneath Elverdinghe Chateau, the trees of which were still standing, 
so that it was possible to put in an inspection and a little drill beneath them, 
but careful watch had to be kept for hostile aeroplanes. Drill under these 
circumstances is discipline of the highest. “‘Tis not the dhrill, ye’ll 
understand, but the not budgin’ in the ranks that’s so hard to come by. For, 
yell understand, that you can’t help liftin? an eye when you hear them 
buzzin’ above. And, of course, if a man budges on parade, he’ll be restless 
when he’s shelled.” 

Our artillery had been cutting German wire on the front of the Division 
with the idea of raids to follow. Consequently, there was night-firing on 
both sides when the Battalion went back on the 24th. The trenches had been 
a little improved, and one man only was killed and one wounded by the 
snipers. 

On the 26th June four men were sniped. On the 27th June wire-cutting by 
our guns drew heavy retaliation from the enemy. Lieutenant F. L. Pusch, 
D.S.O., as brave a man as the War made, who had only come up from the 
Entrenching Battalion a few days before, was sniped and killed at once. He 
had gone with his orderly to pick up a wounded man in a trench, and both 
were hit by the same bullet. The sniper did his best to kill Private Carroll, 
who dragged the wounded man and the officer’s body under cover. Private 
Carroll was awarded the Military Medal for this. Four dead and seven 
wounded were that night’s total. 

The 28th June was the worst of that tour. The enemy opened on the 
trenches and supports through night and day with everything available, 
down to aerial torpedoes, killing five men and wounding eight. 

The casualties for a “quiet” twelve days’ tour, including three days only 
in the front line, were three officers and forty-seven other ranks killed and 
wounded. Some of the credit of this must go to the German snipers, who, 
working without noise or display, gave the Battalion the idea there was 
nothing much doing. The brutal outcry of artillery, its visible effect on the 
ground — above all, the deadly accuracy of the single aimed shells on the 
well-registered trench from which none must move — upset men 
sometimes more than repeated single casualties in the front line, which can 
be hurried off round the traverses without rousing more than a few 


companions. 

They lay for a week beneath the trees near Poperinghe and started inter- 
platoon bombing competitions to “accustom the men to throw overarm 
without jerking.” These little events forbade monotony, and were 
sometimes rather like real warfare, for not every one can be trusted to 
deliver a ball accurately when he is throwing in against time. 


THE SOMME 

Meanwhile, Verdun had been in the fire since February, there was no sign 
of the attacks on it weakening, and France and the world looked uneasily at 
that dread point of contact where men and stuff consumed as the carbon of 
arc-lights consumes in the current. It was time that England should take the 
strain, even though her troops were not fully trained or her guns yet free to 
spend shells as the needs of the War demanded. What had gone before was 
merely the initial deposit on the price of national unpreparedness; what was 
to come, no more than a first instalment. It was vital to save Verdun; to so 
hold the enemy on the western front that he could not send too much help to 
his eastern line or his Austrian allies, who lay heavy on the Italian Army: 
most vital, to kill as many Germans as possible. 

The main strength, the actual spine of the position, so far as the British 
front was concerned, was some twenty-five miles of high ground forming 
the water-shed between the Somme and the rivers of southern Belgium, 
which ran, roughly, from Maricourt in the south, where our line joined the 
French, to Gomiecourt in the north. Here the enemy had sat untroubled for 
two years, looking down upon France and daily strengthening himself. His 
trebled and quadrupled lines of defence, worked for him by his prisoners, 
ran below and along the flanks and on the tops of five-hundred-foot downs. 
Some of these were studded with close woods, deadlier even than the 
fortified villages between them; some cut with narrowing valleys that drew 
machine-gun fire as chimneys draw drafts; some opening into broad, 
seemingly smooth slopes, whose every haunch and hollow covered sunk 
forts, carefully placed mine-fields, machine-gun pits, gigantic quarries, 
enlarged in the chalk, connecting with systems of catacomb-like dug-outs 
and subterranean works at all depths, in which brigades could lie till the 
fitting moment. Belt upon belt of fifty-yard-deep wire protected these 
points, either directly or at such angles as should herd and hold up attacking 
infantry to the fire of veiled guns. Nothing in the entire system had been 
neglected or unforeseen, except knowledge of the nature of the men, who in 
due time, should wear their red way through every yard of it. 


Neither side attempted to conceal their plans. The work of our airmen 
would have been enough to have warned the enemy what was intended, 
even had his own men overlooked the immense assembly of troops and 
guns in a breadth of country that had been remodelled for their needs, above 
ground and below. Our battalions in the Salient, where the unmolested 
German aeroplanes bombed them, knew well enough that, in the phrase of 
the moment, “everything had gone south,” and our listening-posts in the 
front line round Ypres could tell very fairly when a German 
“demonstration” was prompted by natural vice or orders to cover a noisy 
withdrawal of their guns in the same direction. It did not need placards in 
English, “Come on, we are ready for you!” which were hoisted in some of 
the German trenches on that Somme front to make men wiser than they had 
been for weeks past. 

Side by side with this elaborate and particular knowledge, plus a 
multitude of camp-rumours, even more circumstantial, was the immense 
incuriousness that always exists in veteran armies. Fresh drafts would pour 
out from England filled with vain questions and the hope of that immediate 
“open warfare,” so widely advertised, to be told they would know all about 
it when their turn came, and that, meantime, deep trenches were not bad 
things after all. When they had looked for a little on the full face of war, 
they were content to copy their elders and ask no questions. They 
understood it was to be a wearing-out battle. Very many men had already 
been worn out and cast aside in the mere detail of preparation, in building 
the light and broad-gauge railways of supply and the roads beside them; in 
fetching up and installing timber, hutments, hangars, telephones, hospitals, 
pipe-lines for water, and the thousand other necessities of mechanical war. 
As it happened to individuals, so, they knew, would it be with the 
battalions, brigades and divisions of all the armies which General 
Rawlinson on the 1st of July moved up against that fortress of a whole 
countryside, called in history “The Somme.” 

And while that storm gathered and broke, the Battalion went on with its 
horrible necessary work in the Salient till the hour should come for it and its 
Division to be cast into the furnace and used up with the rest. 

On the 7th July they moved as a support to the broken and filthy banks of 
the Canal north of Ypres and sat in dug-outs connected by a tunnel and 
begirt with water and mud. Except for a mere nightly fatigue of a couple of 
hundred men, the Diary noted that “there was no training possible but there 
was little shelling.” The 2nd Grenadiers were in the line which the Battalion 
relieved (11th July) on a broken and marshy front, between Buffs Road and 


Forward Cottage with Battalion Headquarters near St. Jean and the 3rd 
Coldstream on their left. They were shelled during relief, when Lieutenant 
Christy, who, but a little while before, had just escaped a sniper’s bullet 
through the loophole, was killed. 

That same morning four Germans wormed their way through the rank 
grass and broken ground and for a while almost captured an isolated post of 
six men of No. 1 Company. They tried, indeed, to march them off as 
prisoners, but the Irish edged away under cover of the next platoon’s fire, 
and all got back safely. The day closed with heavy bombardments from 
5.9’s. An officer and three other ranks killed and seventeen wounded were 
counted as a light casualty-list “considering the bad cover.” No man could 
stand upright for an instant, and all repairs, parapets, and drainage work 
were done at night, stooping and crawling between spurts of machine-gun 
hose-work. 

The 13th July was another “light” day with but seven men wounded. 
Second Lieutenant G. V. Williams joined from the base and Major C. F. 
Fleming went sick on the 14th. The sector being rather too active and noisy 
of nights just then, a patrol under Lieutenant J. N. Marshall went out to see 
what the enemy might intend in the way of digging a sap across “No Man’s 
Land.” The Lieutenant was wounded in the side as he left the trench, but 
insisted on doing his work and was out two hours; for which he paid by 
having to go into hospital a month later. Their casualties on the 15th, when 
they were relieved by the 2nd Grenadiers and went back to their dug-outs 
by the Canal, were five wounded, one of whom died. Out of this tense life 
were suddenly chosen an officer and twenty men to form part of the 
contingent representing our armies at the French review in Paris on the 14th 
July. They were chiefly veterans of 1914, and under Captain J. S. N. 
FitzGerald, then of the 2nd Battalion, repaired to a bright clean city where a 
man could hold up his head, walking in unchoked streets between roofed 
and glazed houses: and the day after the glittering affair was over they 
returned to their brick-heaps and burrows in the Flanders mire. 

On the Battalion’s next turn (July 18-22), suspecting that the enemy 
might be newly relieved, our patrols worked hard night after night to catch 
prisoners for identification purposes. 2346 Lance-Corporal Hennigan, a 
regimental “character” and a man of strong powers of leadership, with 5743 
Private O’Brien, of whom, too, many tales are told, were marked as “very 
prominent in the work.” But the Germans took great care not to leave men 
or corpses about, and they got nothing for their toil. 

On the 23rd July orders came that their expected term of rest was to be 
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cancelled as the Division would go “elsewhere,” which all knew meant 
towards the Somme. There were five days yet ere the Battalion drew clear 
of the Salient, each day with its almost unnoticed casualty that in the long 
run makes the bulk of the bills of war, and brings home the fact that the life- 
blood of the Battalion is dripping away. The support platoons were 
reckoned lucky to have only one man killed on the 23rd after bombardment 
by a six-inch high-explosive gun. Captain Pollok, who took over command 
of No. 1 Company on the same day, was wounded two days later, just after 
relief, by a machine-gun bullet; and their last “normal” day in the trenches 
gave one sergeant killed and three other ranks wounded. 

They were relieved on the 27th July, after dark as usual, by the 1st Royal 
Warwicks, “recently come from the south, having been in the fighting 
there.” The Warwicks knew “The Somme.” They looked on the clean, 
creosoted, deep-bayed, high-parapeted trenches they were to hold and 
announced that they would feel “cushy” in such a line. “Cushy!” said the 
Brigade. “Wait till you’ve had to live in ‘em!” “But,” said the Warwicks, 
“you see, we’ve been fighting.” The large Guardsmen looked at the little 
worn Linesmen and swallowed it in silence. The 4th Division, to which the 
Warwicks belonged, had been part of that terrible northern attack along the 
line from Serre to Fricourt, which had spent itself in vain against the 
German defence a month before, and had been ground and milled day by 
day since. But all that the Diary notices is that that last relief was “carried 
out smoothly and quietly” in what to the Warwicks, after such experience, 
must have been grateful peace. 

After their three weeks in dug-outs, the Battalion rested and washed 
south of merry Poperinghe which had been heavily shelled and for some 
days completely evacuated. 

Between March 18 and July 18, excluding four weeks in rest, they had 
lost four officers and thirty other ranks killed; five officers and a hundred 
and fifty-three other ranks wounded — a total of one hundred and ninety- 
two, in the mere routine of the slow days. 

There was a saying of the war, “no one notices weather in the front line”; 
and it is curious that, so soon as the Battalion was above ground, walking 
under naked skies with light and air all round it, men dwelt on weather as 
almost a new discovery. They found it hot when the Division entrained at 
Proven for St. Pol. Forty-two trains took the Division and forty-seven 
lorries bore the Battalion itself from St. Pol to Bouque-Maison on the 
Doullens road. There, Headquarters were in an orchard beneath unbarked 
trees with leaves on the branches and a background of gun-voices from the 


Somme, to remind the men who laughed and talked in that shadow and sun 
what waited for them after this short return to real life. 

They moved on the 4th August to Vauchelles-les-Authies, the 
matchboard huts of which, on the trampled ground, have been likened to a 
“demobbed poultry show.” It lay just off the well-worn Doullens—Albert 
road, now flooded with a steady current of troops and material. They waited 
there for ten days. During that time 2nd Lieutenant Cook (4th Connaught 
Rangers), Lieutenant T. Butler-Stoney from the Entrenching Battalion, and 
Lieutenant N. Butler from Hospital joined them. 

The Regimental Band arrived from England for a three months’ tour. The 
officer who accompanied it wore a wound-stripe — the very first which the 
Battalion collectively had ever seen — and men wondered whether wound- 
stripes would become common, and how many one might accumulate. It 
was removed from the officer by laughing friends, as a matter something 
too suggestive in present company, and the band played in the still warm 
evenings, while the dust of feet going Sommeward rose and stretched 
unbroken along the Doullens — Albert pavé. Here the very tree-boles, 
before they began to be stripped and splintered by shellfire, were worn and 
rubbed beneath the touch of men’s shoulders and gnawed by the halted 
horses. 

The King came on the 9th August to visit the Division. Special 
arrangements were impossible, so bombing-assault practice went on, while 
the officers of the Battalion were presented to him “in the orchard where the 
messes were pitched.” He made no orations, uttered no threats against his 
enemies, nor guaranteed the personal assistance of any tribal God. His 
regiments merely turned out and cheered the inconspicuous car as long as 
they could see it. But there is a story that a Frenchman, an old Royalist, in 
whose wood some officers had rigged a temporary hut of which he highly 
disapproved, withdrew every claim and complaint on the promise that the 
chair in which the King of England had sat should be handed over to him, 
duly certificated. Which was done. 

On the 11th the Brigade moved over the open country via Louvencourt 
and Bertrancourt to the woods south of Mailly-Maillet, a six-mile march in 
hot and dusty weather, and the Brigade (2nd Grenadiers, 3rd Coldstream, 
2nd Coldstream in reserve and 1st Irish Guards in support) took over 
trenches east of Englebelmer and “well within the shell area.” Thiepval and 
the Schwaben redoubt across the Ancre were only a thousand yards away 
and unsubdued; and, for a while, it looked as though that weary comer of 
death was to be the Guards’ objective. But, next day, orders came to move 


out of the line again, back to high and breezy Louvencourt in warm rain, 
taking over billets from the 2nd Sherwood Foresters and, by immense good 
luck, coming across a heaven-sent Expeditionary Force Canteen, a thing not 
often found in front-line billets. Upon this, pay was at once arranged for, 
and every one shopped at large. The incident stayed in their minds long 
after the details of mere battles were forgotten, and “that canteen at 
Louvencourt” is a landmark of old memories. 

By this date the battle of the Somme was six weeks old, and our troops 
had eaten several — in some places as much as five or six-thousand yards 
deep into the area. Two main attacks had been delivered — that of the 1st 
July, which had lasted till the 14th, and that of the 14th, which went on till 
the end of the month. From Serre to Ovillers-la-Boiselle the Germans’ front 
stood fast; from Ovillers-la-Boiselle to the junction with the French armies 
at Hardecourt, the first tremendous system of their defence had been taken 
literally a few score yards at a time, trench by trench, village by village, 
quarry by quarry, and copse by copse, lost, won, and held again from three 
to eight or nine times. A surge forward on some part of the line might 
succeed in making good a few hundred yards of gain without too heavy 
loss. An isolated attack, necessary to clear a flank or to struggle towards 
some point of larger command, withered under enormous far concentrations 
of enemy guns, even as the woods withered to snapped, charred stickage. 
At every step and turn, hosts of machine-guns at ground-level swept and 
shaved the forlorn landscapes; and when the utmost had been done for the 
day, the displaced Germans seemed always to occupy the crest of some yet 
higher down. Villages and woods vanished in the taking; were stamped 
into, or blown out of the ground, leaving only their imperishable names. So, 
in the course of inconceivable weeks fell Mametz and the ranked woods 
behind it, Contalmaison, Montauban, and Caterpillar Wood, Bernafay, 
Trônes Wood, Longueval, and the fringe of Delville (even then a charnel- 
house among shattered stumps), both Bazentins, and Poziéres of the 
Australians. The few decencies and accommodations of the old settled 
trench-life were gone; men lived as best they could in the open among 
eternal shell-holes and mounds of heaped rubbish that were liable at any 
moment to be dispersed afresh; under constant menace of gas, blinded with 
the smoke-screens of local attacks, and beaten down from every point of the 
compass either by enemy fire, suddenly gathered and loosed, or that of their 
own heavies searching, from miles off, some newly cleared hollow or 
skyline of the uplands where our troops lay indistinguishable from the 
skinned earth. 


Battalions, brigades, and divisions went into the fight, were worn down 
in more or in less time, precisely as the chances of the ground either 
screened or exposed them for a while to the fire-blasts. Sometimes it was 
only a matter of hours before what had been a brigade ceased to exist — 
had soaked horribly into the ground. The wastage was brought down and 
back across the shell-holes as well as might be, losses were made good, and 
with a half, two thirds, or three quarters, new drafts, the original Battalion 
climbed back to its task. While some development behind the next fold of 
land was in progress or brought to a standstill, they would be concerned 
only with the life-and-death geography of the few hundred yards 
immediately about them, or those few score yards over which profitable 
advances could be made. A day, even an hour, later, the use and value of 
their own hollow or ridge might be altogether abolished. What had been a 
hardly won foothold would become the very pivot of a central attack, or 
subside into a sheltered haven of refuge, as the next dominating ridge or lap 
of the large-boned French landscape was cleared. Equally suddenly, even 
while the men thanked God for their respite, German batteries or a suddenly 
pushed-forth chain of German machine-guns would pound or spray their 
shelter into exposed torment once more. 

As one philosopher of that unearthly epoch put it some time afterwards: 
“We was like fleas in a blanket, ye’ll understand, seein’ no more than the 
next nearest wrinkle. But Jerry and our Generals, ye’ll understand, they 
kept us hoppin’.” 

“Our Generals,” who, it may be presumed, knew all the wrinkles of the 
blanket, shifted the Brigade on the 16th August opposite Serre on the far 
left of the line, which was not destined to be pierced till the next year. It 
was a fleeting transfer to another Army Corps; their own, the Fourteenth, 
under Lord Cavan, having joined the Fourth Army. They took over from the 
Somerset L.I. (61st Brigade) a set of trenches which, after their experiences 
in the Salient, struck them as dry, deep and good, but odd and unhomely. 
They had been French, were from six to nine feet deep, paved in places 
with stone, which our men had never seen in trenches before, and revetted 
with strange French stickwork. The dugouts, too, were not of their standard 
patterns. The front line was badly battered, but reliefs could be effected in 
broad daylight without casualties. The activities and comforting presence of 
our aeroplanes impressed them also as a great contrast to Ypres, where, 
naturally, our troops for the moment held only a watching-brief and every 
machine that could be spared had gone to the Somme. The dead of the 
opening battles lay thick about the place. The Irish buried two hundred of a 


division that had passed that way, five weeks or so before, and salved, with 
amazement at its plenty, the wreckage of their equipment. “There’s the 
world and all out there, Sorr,” said a man returning from his work. “The 
very world an’ all! Machine-guns and” — his voice dropping in sheer awe 
— ”rum-jars!” They were unmolested, save by a few minenwerfers. Un 
dertaker’s work does not hearten any troops, and they were glad to get back 
to hutments in the untouched woods behind Authie, near their old “poultry- 
show.” During these days 2nd Lieutenants J. N. Ward and T. Gibson joined 
from home, the latter going to the first line transport and Captain L. R. 
Hargreaves took over No. 2 Company on joining from home on the 20th. 

On the 23rd August they moved with the Brigade across to Beauval on 
the Doullens-Amiens road (where camps and hutments almost touched 
each other), and on the 25th embarked at Canaples in a horror called a 
“tactical train,” which was stuffed with two thousand of their brigade. After 
slow and spasmodic efforts it bore them quite fifty kilometres in seven 
hours to Mericourt |’Abbe, whence they marched to Méaulte in a green 
hollow under the downs, and found themselves once more in their own 
Fourteenth Corps under Lord Cavan. More immediately to the point, and a 
thing long remembered, their billets were damp, dirty, and full of fleas; the 
weather that was destined to ruin the campaign broke in torrents of rain, and 
the continuous traffic of stuff had knocked the very bowels out of all the 
hard-worked roads. This was the first time they realised what the grey 
clinging Somme mud meant. 

They trained in that wet at bombing, at assaulting from trenches, at visual 
signalling to aeroplanes, and at marking out trenches by night with white 
tapes, as scores of thousands had done before them, while the roar of the 
guns rose and dropped without explanation, like the tumult of unseen 
crowds; and rumours and contradictory orders for standing fast or leaving 
on the instant kept them in tension for ten days. But, most wonderful of all 
to the men from The Salient, where silence and guarded movement were 
automatic, was the loud life of this open-air world of troops around them — 
men and guns spread over the breadth of counties — horses in the open by 
thousands ranked in endless horselines — processions of roaring lorries and 
deep-rumbling heavy guns; and, only a few miles away — the war in full 
blast. It was possible to catch a ride in a lorry and go up and see “The War,” 
as the saying ran. Yonder, but a very little way, stretched horizons, downs, 
and tablelands as far as imagination could range. All the firmament groaned 
to the artillery hidden and striving within them; and statelily, and regularly 
and unceasingly, the vast spaces of open were plumed with vertical columns 


of changeful shell-smoke. Men perceived that everything they had known, 
till then, had been a field-day. Here was The War! 

A story that a wonderful new weapon would soon appear was very 
general. Some one had half-seen or been told about the tanks in their well- 
screened shelters; one or two over-zealous English journals had been 
industriously hinting at the developments of science; the enemy was 
uneasy, and, German-fashion, had issued portentous instruction to his men 
to be on their guard against something. But, however short his training, the 
British infantryman is a born scoffer. “We had heard about moving forts 
that weighed thirty ton,” said one of them. “Whatever it might be, we knew 
we’d have to take the thick o’ the coffee.” 

The local battles and operations on the southern stretch of the front, now 
immediately in front of the Battalion, were almost as indistinguishable as 
waves on a beach that melt into or rise out of each other in the main flood. 
But there was a fresh tidal movement at the beginning of September, when 
our whole line attacked again, in conjunction with the French. We gained 
nothing of any account in the north, but in the south Guillemont fell, and, 
after desperate attack and counter-attack, almost all of Ginchy and the 
whole thousand-yard-square of Delville Wood and the south end of High 
Wood. 

The net result up to the middle of September had been to advance and 
establish the centre of our line on the crest of the high ground from Delville 
Wood to the road above Mouquet farm (Thiepval and its outworks still 
untaken), so that we had observation over the slopes ahead. From Delville 
Wood eastward to Leuze — historically known as “Lousy” Wood — 
overlooking the little town of Combles on our right flank, our advance held 
the main ridge of land there, but had not gone beyond it. Still farther east, 
across the valley where Combles stood, the French were working north 
along the heights towards Sailly-Saillisel, three thousand yards away. Their 
line was pinched on the right by the big St. Pierre Vaast woods, fortified 
throughout. Their left was almost equally constricted by the valley where 
Combles, among its quarries and hidden shelters, squatted and dealt death, 
which all the heights to the north — Morval, Lesboeufs and Le Transloy — 
joined, with Sailly-Saillisel and St. Pierre Vaast in the east, to make more 
sure. It was necessary, then, to free the ground at the junction of the two 
armies in the direction of Morval, which commanded far too complete a 
fire; and also beyond Ginchy towards Lesboeufs, where the outlying spurs 
of high land raked “Lousy” Wood. 

That clearing-up, a comparatively small detail on a vast front, fell to the 


lot of the Fourteenth Army Corps (Lord Cavan commanding), which lay 
between Ginchy village and Leuze Wood. The Corps was made up of the 
Fifty-sixth London Territorial Division, on the extreme right or east, next to 
the French; the Sixth Division, a little north of Leuze Wood, facing the 
Quadrilateral, a veiled defensive work as strong as ample time and the 
ground could make it, and destined to turn the fortunes of that day; and on 
the left of the Sixth, again, the Guards Division in front of what remained of 
Ginchy, Ginchy farm and orchard, all strongly held by the Germans, and 
some battered brickfields hard by. 

Lord Cavan did not overstate the case in his message to the Guards 
Division just before the attack when he wrote: “The Corps Commander 
knows that there are difficulties to be cleared up on the left and in front of 
the 1st Guards Brigade and on the right of the 2nd Guards Brigade, but the 
Commander-in-Chief is of opinion that the general situation is so 
favourable that every effort should be made to take advantage of it, etc., 
etc.” 

A battalion looks at life from a more limited standpoint. Brigade Orders 
issued on the 11th September announced: “The French Army will attack the 
enemy defences between Combles Ravine, and Martinpuich on Z day, with 
the object of seizing Morval, Lesboeufs, Gueudecourt and Flers, and 
breaking through the enemy’s defences.” But what interested the Irish, who 
prefer fighting light, even as the Frenchman can shuffle into action under all 
his high-piled possessions, was the amount of weight they would have to 
carry up there. It included two days’ rations, a couple of bombs, two extra 
bandoliers of ammunition, a pick or a shovel and three sandbags per man, 
plus wire-cutters and other fittings. On the other hand, greatcoats and packs 
were discarded and cardigan waistcoats worn beneath their jackets. 

On the 10th September the Battalion, with the 1st Brigade, moved in 
from Méaulte to the valley behind Carnoy, and, after dark that night, Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies, under Major T. M. D. Bailie, were ordered up through 
Bernafay Wood to a line of what passed for trenches behind Ginchy, and 
next morning Nos. 1 and 2 (Captain Hargreaves and Captain Rankin) 
bivouacked in some old trenches at the north end of Bernafay, where they 
were used in carrying-fatigues for the 3rd Guards Brigade, then in the front 
line. The other two companies were heavily shelled in their Ginchy 
trenches, and lost seven killed and thirteen wounded. A bombing accident 
in bivouac the day before had also wounded six men. 

On the 12th September No. 1 Company, stationed in a small copse near 
Trônes Wood, which was choked with wreckage and dead, had three of 


their Lewis-gunners killed and five wounded by a single shell. 

On the 13th September the Battalion spent a quiet day (with only one 
killed and seven wounded), except for a deadly tiring fatigue of carrying 
bombs to Guillemont under shell-fire. Our artillery began on the 12th, and 
continued day and night without much break till the hour of advance on the 
15th, when it changed to the duly ordered stationary and creeping barrages 
of the field-guns. 


THE 15TH SEPTEMBER 

On the evening of the 14th, the 1st Brigade of Guards moved out to the 
shell-holes and fragments of trench that formed their assembly-positions, on 
a front of five hundred yards between Delville Wood and the northern flank 
of Ginchy. There it lay in the cold with the others till “Zero,” 6.20 A.M. Of 
the 15th. The 2nd and 3rd Coldstream had the front line, for they were to 
lead the attack; the 2nd Grenadiers lay behind to support them and 
consolidate the first objective — a line of trench about twelve hundred 
yards north-east — and to hold it till the 1st Irish Guards came up and had 
passed through them. Then, if the flanks were secure, the 2nd Grenadiers 
were to come on and support in turn. The 1st Irish Guards were to pass 
through the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream after the latter battalions had reached 
the third objective, another line of trench twenty-five hundred yards off, and 
were thence to go and take the final objective — the northern outskirts of 
Lesboeufs, thirty-five hundred yards from their jumping-off place. There 
was a limited objective, three hundred yards beyond the first, which worked 
in with the advance towards Flers of the divisions on the left of the Guards 
from Delville Wood to Martinpuich. It was supposed to concern only the 
Battalion (2nd Coldstream) on the left flank of the 1st Brigade. 

Incidentally, it was announced that as soon as all the objectives had been 
seized, “Cavalry would advance and seize the heights ahead.” 

The Battalion formed up north-west of Ginchy in two lines, facing north- 
east. Nos. 3 and 4 Companies in the first line; 1 and 2 in the second on the 
right, commanded as follows: 


No. 1, Lieutenant J. K. Greer, M.C. 
No. 2, Captain R. Rankin. 
No. 3, Captain C. Pease. 
No. 4, Captain P. S. Long-Innes. 


Captain L. R. Hargreaves, Lieutenants the Hon. P. J. Ogilvy, and R. 


Rodakowski, 2nd Lieutenant T. C. Gibson, and C.S.M. Voyles and Farrell 
were left in reserve. Lieutenant L. C. Whitefoord and his section of the 
Brigade Machine-gun Company was attached to the Battalion. 

They waited the hour and occupied themselves, many times over, with 
trivial details, repetitions of orders and comparisons of watches and 
compasses. (Their compass-bearing, by the way, was N. 37, or within a 
shade of North North-east.) Every one noticed that every one else fussed a 
little, and rather resented it. The doctor and the priest seemed to loom 
unnaturally large, and the sergeants were busier than was necessary over 
shortcomings, till ten minutes or so before Zero, Father Browne, who had 
given Absolution, spoke to the companies one by one as they knelt before 
him, their bayonets fixed and the searching dawn-light on their faces. He 
reminded them that that day was one set apart to Our Lady, and, ere many 
minutes, not few of them would be presenting their homage to Her in 
person. They realised that he told no more than truth. 

Through some accident, Zero had been a little mistimed, and the troops 
left their lairs, not under the roar and swish of their own barrage, but in a 
silence which lasted perhaps less than a minute, but which seemed endless. 
They felt, one man averred, like amateur actors upon whom the curtain 
unexpectedly rises. The enemy, not looking for the attack, were only 
expending occasional shots, which emphasised the awful loneliness and 
exposure of it all, till, with a wrench that jerked the ground, our barrage 
opened, the enemy’s counter-barrage, replied, and through a haze of flying 
dirt No. 1 Company of the Irish saw a platoon of Coldstream in front of 
them crumped out of existence in one flash and roar. After that, the lines 
moved into a blizzard of shell and machine-gun fire where all landmarks 
were undistinguishable in the upheaval of explosives. (“We might as well 
have tried to guide ourselves by the waves of the sea-the way they spouted 
up.”) 

There naturally cannot be any definite or accurate record of the day’s 
work. Even had maps been issued to the officers a week, instead of a day or 
so, before the attack; even had those maps marked all known dangerpoints 
— such as the Ginchy—Flers sunk road; even had the kaleidoscopic 
instructions about the brown and yellow lines been more intelligible, or had 
the village of Ginchy been distinguishable from a map of the pitted moon 
— once the affair was launched, there was little chance of seeing far or 
living long. The two leading platoons of No. 3 Company following the 
Coldstream, charged, through the ripping fire that came out of Ginchy 
orchard, to the German first-line trench which ran from the sunken road at 


that point. The others came behind them, cheering their way into the sleet 
of machine-gun fire. The true line of advance was north-easterly, but the 
2nd Guards Brigade on the right of the 1st, caught very heavily by the 
German barrage on their right flank, closed in towards the 1st Brigade and 
edged it more northward; so that, about an hour and a half after the advance 
began, what the countless machine-guns had left of the Irish found itself 
with three out of its four company commanders already casualties, all 
officers of No. 2 Company out of action, and the second in command, 
Major T. M. D. Bailie, killed. They were held up under heavy shelling, 
either in front of German wire, or, approximately, on the firstline objective 
— a battered German trench, which our artillery had done its best to 
obliterate, but fortunately had failed in parts. With the Irish were 
representatives of every unit of the 1st and 2nd Brigades, mostly lacking 
officers, and some fresh troops of the Fourteenth Division from the left of 
the line. Outside their area, the Sixth Division’s attacks between Ginchy 
Telegraph and Leuze Wood had failed, thanks to a driving fire from the 
Quadrilateral, the great fortified work that controlled the landscape for a 
mile and a half; so the right flank of the Guards Division was left in the air, 
the enemy zealously trying to turn it — bomb versus bayonet. 

Judgment of time and distance had gone with the stress and roar around. 
The two attacking battalions (2nd and 3rd Coldstream) of the 1st Brigade 
had more or less gone too — were either dead or dispersed into small 
parties, dodging among smoking shell-holes. The others were under the 
impression that they had won at least two of the three objectives — an error 
due to the fact that they had found and fought over a trench full of enemy 
where no such obstacle had been indicated. 

Suddenly a party of snipers and machine-guns appeared behind the Irish 
in a communication-trench, fired at large, as much out of bewilderment as 
design, wounded the sole surviving company officer of the four companies 
(Lieutenant J. K. Greer), and owing to the jamming of our Lewis-guns got 
away to be killed elsewhere. A mass of surrendering Germans, disturbed by 
the advance of a division on the left, drifted across them and further blinded 
the situation. Nobody knew within hundreds of yards where they were, but 
since it was obvious that the whole attack of the Division, pressed, after the 
failure of the Sixth Division, by the fire from the Quadrilateral, had sheered 
too far towards the left or north, the need of the moment was to shift the 
men of the 2nd Guards Brigade back along the trench towards their own 
area; to sort out the mixed mass of officerless men on the left; and to make 
them dig in before the vicious, spasmodic shelling of the congested line 


turned into the full roll of the German barrage. 

They cleared out, as best they could, the mixed English and German 
bodies that paved the bottom of the trench, and toiled desperately at the 
wreckage — splinters and concrete from blown-in dug-outs, earth-slides 
and collapses of head-cover by yards at a time, all mingled or besmeared 
with horrors and filth that a shell would suddenly increase under their 
hands. Men could give hideous isolated experiences of their own — it 
seemed to each survivor that he had worked for a lifetime in a world apart 
— but no man could recall any connected order of events, and the exact 
hour and surroundings wherein such and such a man — private, N.C.O., or 
officer — met his death are still in dispute. It was a still day, and the 
reeking, chemical-tainted fog of the high explosives would not clear. Orders 
would be given and taken by men suddenly appearing and as suddenly 
vanishing through smoke or across fallen earth, till both would be cut off in 
the middle by a rifle bullet, or beaten down by the stamp and vomit of a 
shell, There was, too, always a crowd of men seated or in fantastic attitudes, 
silent, with set absorbed faces, busily engaged in trying to tie up, staunch, 
or plug their own wounds — to save their own single lives with their own 
hands. When orders came to these they would shake their heads impatiently 
and go on with their urgent, horrible business. Others, beyond hope, but not 
consciousness, lamented themselves into death. The Diary covers these 
experiences of the three hours between 8 A.M. and 11 A.M. with the words: 
“In the meantime, despite rather heavy shelling, a certain amount of 
consolidation was done on the trench while the work of reorganization was 
continued.” In the meantime, also, some of the Coldstream battalions, 
mixed with a few men of the Irish Guards, the latter commanded by 
Lieutenant W. Mumford, had rushed on into the wilderness beyond the 
trench towards the brown line, or what was supposed to be the brown line, 
three hundred yards or so ahead, and for the moment had been lost. About 
half-past eleven the Commanding Officer, the Adjutant, and 2nd Lieutenant 
G. V. Williams and Lieutenant L. C. Whitefoord of the 1st Guards Brigade 
Machine-gun Company, who represented all that was left of the officers, 
went forward with all that was left of the Irish Guards and all available, not 
too badly wounded Coldstreamers, towards the next objective. Every one 
was glad to step out from the sickening trench into the wire-trapped, shell- 
ploughed open whence the worst of the German barrage had lifted, though 
enemy machine-guns were cropping it irregularly. Their road lay uphill 
through a field of rank, unweeded stuff, and, when they had topped a little 
rise, they saw what seemed, by comparison, untouched country where 


houses had some roofs on them and trees some branches, all laid out ahead, 
in the hot sunshine between Flers and Lesboeufs. There were figures in the 
landscape too — Germans on the move with batteries and transport — an 
enemy in sight at last and, by the look of them, moving away. Then a 
German field-battery, also in the open, pulled up and methodically shelled 
them. They came upon a shallow trench littered with wreckage, scraped 
themselves in, and there found some more of the Division, while the 
German battery continued to find them. In the long run, that trench, which 
had been a German covered-way for guns, came to hold about sixty of the 
1st Irish Guards, thirty of the 2nd Grenadiers under Captain A. F. S. 
Cunningham, and a hundred or so of both Battalions Coldstream under 
Colonel J. V. Campbell, the senior officer present. Somewhere on the left 
front of it, fifteen of the Irish were found lying out in shell-holes under C. 
S. M. Carton and Sergeant Riordan. They were in touch, so far as touch 
existed then, with the 9th Rifle Brigade on their left, but it was not 
advisable to show one’s head above a shell-hole on account of enemy 
machine-guns which were vividly in touch with everything that moved. 
Their right was all in the air, and for the second time no one knew — no 
one could know — where the trench in which they lay was situated in the 
existing chaos. They fixed its position at last by compass-bearings. It was 
more or less on the line of the second objective, and had therefore to be 
held in spite of casualties. The men could do no more than fire when 
possible at anything that showed itself (which was seldom) and, in the rare 
intervals when shelling slackened, work themselves a little further into the 
ground. At this juncture, Captain L. R. Hargreaves, left behind with the 
Reserve of Officers in Trônes Wood, was ordered up, and reached the line 
with nothing worse than one wound. He led out a mixed party of 
Coldstream and Irish to a chain of disconnected shell-holes a few hundred 
yards in advance of the trench. Here they suffered for the rest of the 
afternoon under the field-battery shelling them at less than half a mile, and 
the regular scything of the machine-guns from the Quadrilateral on their 
right. A machine-gun detachment, under Lieutenant L. C. Whitefoord, went 
with them, and Lieutenant W. C. Mumford and 2nd Lieutenant F. S. L. 
Smith with their little detachments of Irish and Coldstream came up later as 
reinforcements. That scattered forward fringe among the shell-holes gave 
what help it could to the trench behind it, which filled up, as the day wore 
on, with more Irish and Coldstream working their way forward. Formation 
was gone — blown to bits long ago. Nearly every officer was down, and 
sergeant after sergeant succeeding to the command, had dropped too; but 


the discipline held, and with it the instinct that made them crawl, dodge, run 
and stumble as chance offered and their corporals ordered, towards the 
enemy and not away from him. They had done so, at first, shouting aloud in 
the massed rush of the full charge that now seemed centuries away in time, 
and worlds in space. Later, as they were scattered and broken by fire, 
knowing that their battalion was cut to pieces, they worked with a certain 
automatic forlorn earnestness, which, had any one had time to think, was 
extremely comic. For instance, when a sergeant came across a Stray private 
meditating longer than seemed necessary at the bottom of a too-tempting 
shell-hole, he asked him gravely what he thought he was doing. The man, 
dazed and shaken, replied with an equal gravity that he did not know. 
“Then,” said the sergeant, “get on forward out o’ this an’ maybe ye’ll find 
out,” and smote him dispassionately with the flat of a spade. The man, 
without a word, rose up, lifted his head once more into the bullet-torn air, 
and pitched forward, dead, a few paces farther on. And, at one time, in a 
terrible waiting pause, when it was death to show a finger, they saw one 
man out on the flank suddenly taken by madness. He lifted himself up 
slowly, and as slowly marched across the open towards the enemy, firing 
his rifle in the air meantime. The bullets seemed to avoid him for a long 
while till he was visibly jerked off his feet by several that struck him 
altogether. The stiff, blind death-march ended, and the watching Irish 
clicked their tongues for wonder and pity. 

The Battalion had had no communication with Brigade Headquarters or 
any one else since early morning. It lacked supports, lights, signals, 
information, wood, wire, sandbags, water, food and at least fifty per cent. of 
its strength. Its last machine-gun had been knocked out, and it had no idea 
what troops might be next on either side. As the sun went down, word came 
from the advanced party in the shell-holes where the wrecked machine-gun 
lay, that the Germans were massing for a counter-attack on the blue line of 
what had been the third objective. They could be seen in artillery formation 
with a mass of transport behind them, and it passed the men’s 
comprehension why they did not come on and finish the weary game. But 
the enemy chose to wait, and at the edge of dusk the Irish saw the 2nd Scots 
Guards attacking on their right through a barrage of heavy stuff-attacking 
and disappearing between the shell-bursts. The attack failed: a few of the 
Scots Guards came back and found places beside the Irish and Coldstream 
in the trench. Night fell; the enemy’s counter-attack held off; the survivors 
of the advanced party in the shell-holes were withdrawn to help strengthen 
the main trench; and when it was dark, men were sent out to get into touch 


with the flanks. They reported, at last, a battalion of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
on their left and the 2nd Grenadiers on their right. In the protecting 
darkness, too, water and rations arrived from the Ginchy—Lesbceufs road, 
by some unconsidered miracle-work of Captain Antrobus and the other 
Battalion Transport Officers; and throughout the very long night, stragglers 
and little cut-off parties, with their wounded, found the trench, reported, 
fed, and flung themselves down in whatever place was least walked over — 
to sleep like the dead, their neighbours. Ground-flares had at last indicated 
the Battalion’s position to our night-scouting contact aeroplanes. There was 
nothing more to be done except — as one survivor put it — ”we was busy 
thryin’ to keep alive against the next day.” 

The dawn of September 16 pinned them strictly to their cramped 
position, for the slope behind them ran in full view of the enemy. Moreover, 
enemy aeroplanes had risen early and taken good stock of the crowded 
shallow trench where they lay; and in due time the enemy artillery began to 
scourge them. But some of our batteries had moved up in the night, and one 
little field battery that the Irish thought very kindly of all that day, distracted 
their tormentors, so that, though they were shelled with H.E. and shrapnel 
as a matter of principle from dawn to dark, they could still make shift to 
hang on. The only orders they received from the Brigade that day were to 
maintain their positions and stand by to support an attack by the 3rd 
Brigade. That attack, however, never was launched. They lay still and 
watched, between bursts of shelling, a battalion on their left attacking some 
German trenches south of Gueudecourt. This happened once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon. Small stooping or crawling figures crept out for a 
while over the face of the landscape, drew the German guns, including 
those that were shelling the Irish trench, upon their advance, wavered 
forward into the smoke of it, spread out and disappeared — precisely as the 
watching Guards themselves had done the day before. The impression of 
unreality was as strong as in a cinema-show. Nothing seemed to happen that 
made any difference. Small shapes gesticulated a little, lay down and got up 
again, or having lain down, rose no more. Then the German guns returned 
to bombarding the brown-line trench, and the men lying closer realised that 
the lime-light of the show had shifted and was turned mercilessly upon 
themselves again. All they wanted was relief — relief from the noises and 
the stenches of the high explosives, the clinging horror of the sights nearest 
them and from the tension that lay at the back of the minds of the most 
unimaginative. The men were dumb — tired with mere work and suffering; 
the few officers doubly tired out by that and the responsibility of keeping 


awake and thinking consecutively, even when their words of command 
clotted on their tongues through shear weariness. The odds were heavily in 
favour of a German attack after dark; and a written warning from the rear 
said it would certainly come in the course of the night. A party of explorers 
sent to look for defences, found some sections of barb-wire on trestles in 
the wreck of an enemy-trench behind them. It was man-handled and 
brought away by lengths and, in some fashion, set up before the trench so 
that the enemy might not actually stroll over them without warning. 

Fresh rumours of German counter-attacks arrived after midnight, in the 
way that information blows back and forth across a battlefield in reaction. 
The men were once more roused — in a burst of chill rain — to strengthen 
the outpost line. They must have made some noise about it, being more than 
half asleep at the time, but the enemy, so far from attacking, opened with 
long-range small-arm fire and sent up a myriad lights. That riot died down 
at last, and when the Battalion’s third dawn in the line had well broken, a 
company of Lincolns from the 62nd Brigade came up to the trench, and said 
their orders were to relieve. The light was full enough now to reveal them 
very clearly, and “a rapid relief was effected with some difficulty.” The 
enemy shelled till they reached the shelter of the ridge behind and there, at 
last, drew clear of the immediate aspect of war. Other scattered parties of 
the Battalion, with little knots of lightly wounded men, joined them on their 
way to the southern edge of Bernafay Wood, where they took reckoning of 
their losses. They had still seven officers left, including 2nd Lieutenant T. F. 
MacMahon, who with some forty men had been left behind in Divisional 
Reserve on the 16th, and the whole of the working platoon which had not 
been in action “rejoined the Battalion practically intact.” The “working 
platoon,” which was made up of two men from each platoon was popularly 
credited with fabricating Headquarters dug-outs at enormous distances from 
the firing-line and was treated rather as a jest by men not lucky enough to 
be drawn for it. As for the rest, Major T. M. Bailie, Lieutenant C. R. Tisdall, 
Lieutenant L. C. Whitefoord, and 2nd Lieutenant N. Butler were killed. 
Captain C. Pease and Lieutenant J. K. Greer died of wounds. Captain P. S. 
Long-Innes, Captain R. Rankin, Lieutenant A. C. W. Innes, 2nd Lieutenants 
H. C. Holmes, T. Butler-Stoney and Count J. E. de Salis were wounded; and 
there were over 330 casualties in the other ranks. The total casualties in the 
Brigade were 1776. 

No one seems to recall accurately the order of events between the 
gathering in Bernafay Wood and the arrival of the shadow of the Battalion 
in camp at the Citadel. The sun was shining; breakfast was ready for the 


officers and men near some trees. It struck their very tired apprehensions 
that there was an enormous amount of equipage and service for a very few 
men, and they noticed dully a sudden hustling off of unneeded plates and 
cups. They felt as though they had returned to a world which had outgrown 
them on a somewhat terrifying scale during all the ages that they had been 
away from it. Their one need, after food eaten sitting, was rest, and, when 
the first stupor of exhaustion was satisfied, their sleep began to be broken 
by dreams only less horrible than the memories to which they waked. 


SEPTEMBER 25 

But the cure was ready to hand. On the evening of the 18th September, in 
wet and cold weather, the Brigadier sent the Battalion a letter of praise and 
prophecy: 

As your Brigadier I wish to express my feelings as to your most gallant 
work on the 15th September 1916 in the operations at Ginchy. The advance 
from the Orchard in the face of machine-gun fire is equal to anything you 
have yet accomplished in this campaign, and once more the 1st Battalion 
Irish Guards has carried out a most magnificent advance and held ground 
gained in spite of the most severe losses. In this, your first campaign, you 
are upholding the highest standard of bravery and efficiency for your 
successors and more praise than that I cannot give you. You may be called 
upon in the very near future to carry out similar work and I know you will 
not fail. 


(Sd.) C.E. PEREIRA, 
Brigadier-General, 
Commanding 1st Guards Brigade. 


This meant that they would be moved again as soon as they could stand 
up, and would go into their next action with at least 50 per cent, new drafts 
and half their proper allowance of officers. Indeed, they were warned, next 
day, with the rest of their Division for further operations in the “immediate 
future,” and the work of re-making and re-equipping the Battalion from end 
to end, saved them from that ghastly state of body and soul which is known 
as “fighting Huns in your sleep.” 

On the 19th, Major T. M. D. Bailie’s body was brought back from the 
front and buried in the cemetery in the centre of the camp at Carnoy, and on 
the same day Lord Cavan, commanding the Corps, rode over and spoke to 
the officers on horseback of the progress of the campaign, of what had so 


far been accomplished on the Somme, what was intended for the future, and 
specially, as bearing on their next battle, of what their artillery had in store 
for the enemy. It was a simple, unadorned speech, the substance of which 
he repeated to the N.C.O.’s, then wished the gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Foot Guards all good fortune and rode away. 

The Division had expected to be used again as soon as might be, but their 
recent losses were so heavy that every battalion in it was speculating 
beneath its breath how their new drafts would shape. It is one thing to take 
in men by fifties at a time and weld them slowly in The Salient to a 
common endurance; it is quite another to launch a battalion, more than half 
untried recruits, across the open against all that organized death can deliver. 
This was a time that again tested the Depot and Reserve Battalion whose 
never-ending work all fighting battalions take for granted, or mention only 
to blame. But Warley and Caterham had not failed them. Over three 
hundred recruits were sent up immediately after the 15th and 16th, and on 
the 20th September the re-made Battalion, less than six hundred strong, 
with ten officers, marched out of Citadel Camp to its detestable trenches on 
Ginchy Ridge. The two Coldstream Battalions of the 1st Brigade held the 
front line there; the 2nd Grenadiers in reserve, and the 1st Irish Guards in 
support. 

The ground was not yet a sea of mud, but quite sufficiently tenacious. 
“The area allotted” was old trenches and newish shell-holes with water at 
the bottom, in “the small rectangular wood east of Trénes Wood.” They 
were employed for three or four days in cleaning up the litter of battle all 
about the slopes and piling it in dumps, while the enemy shelled them more 
or less regularly with large black 5.9 shells — a very fair test of the new 
drafts’ nerves. The stuff would drop unheralded through the then leafy 
woods, and explode at large among the shelters and slits that the men had 
made for themselves. They took the noise and the shaking with philosophy 
as their N.C.O.’s testified. (“There was some wondherin’ in the new drafts, 
but no budgin’, ye’ll understand.”) 

Reading between lines one can see that the R.C. Priest, the Reverend 
Father F. M. Browne, was busy in those days on spiritual affairs, for he was 
hit in the face on the 23rd, “while visiting a neighbouring battery,” so that 
Mass on the 24th — the day before their second battle of the Somme — 
was celebrated by the Reverend Father Casey. They were shelled, too, that 
Sunday in the wood, a single unlucky shell killing two men and wounding 
thirteen. The last available officer from the base, Lieutenant A. H. Blom, 
had joined the night before; all drafts were in; the ground was assumed to 


be walkable (which was not the case), and about 9 P.M. of a pitch-black 
Sunday night the Battalion left the wood and reached its assembly-trench, 
an extraordinary bad and unprotected one, about midnight. They were 
promiscuously shelled in the darkness, and the trench, when found, was so 
narrow that they had to stand on the edge of it till the Battalion that they 
relieved — it did not keep them waiting long — got out. No. 1 Company 
(Captain L. R. Hargreaves), No. 2 Company (Captain the Hon. P. J. Ogilvy) 
were in the front line, the latter on the right, No. 3 Company (Lieutenant A. 
H. Blom), and No. 4 Company (Captain Rodakowski) about 150 yards 
behind with the Battalion Headquarters, in a diagonal communication- 
trench well bottomed with water. Second Lieutenant T. C. Gibson was 
wounded on the way up, and was replaced by 2nd Lieutenant T. F. 
MacMahon who had been left in Regimental Reserve. 

The idea of the day’s work for the 25th was less ambitious than on the 
15th, and the objectives were visible German trenches, not imaginary lines 
on uniformly undistinguishable landscapes. Here is the Brigade-Major’s 
memorandum for the 1st Brigade on the lie of the land, issued on the 22nd 
September: They were to attack and carry the village of Lesboeufs, up the 
Ginchy—Lesbeeufs road, about fifteen hundred yards, on a front, again, of 
five hundred yards; the Irish Guards leading the attack throughout on the 
left of the 1st Brigade, and the 2nd Grenadiers on the right. It was in 
essence the clearing out of a badly shaken enemy line by the help of 
exceedingly heavy barrages. 

1ST GUARDS BRIGADE No. 262 

The forthcoming attack differs from the last in that the whole scheme is 
not such an ambitious one. The distance to the first objective is about 300 
yards, to the second objective 800 yards, and to the last objective about 
1300 yards. In each case the objective is a clearly defined one, and not 
merely a line drawn across the map. 

Between our present front line and the first objective there is only “No 
Man’s Land.” During the next two nights this should be actively patrolled 
to ensure that our attack is not taken by surprise by some unknown trench, 
and in order that Officers and N.C.O.’s may have a knowledge of the 
ground. 

It would also be of great assistance to the artillery if reports as to the 
actual distance to the Green line were sent in. 

The ground slopes down to Lesbeeufs, beyond which there is a distinct 
hollow with a plateau the same level as Lesboeufs beyond. On reaching the 
final objective Officers and N.C.O.’s should understand the necessity for 


pushing patrols out to command this hollow and give warning or prevent 
counter-attacks forming up here. 

Large scale maps of Lesboeufs have been sent to all battalions. These 
should be carefully studied by all Officers and N.C.O.’s, and especially by 
those of the companies detailed for the cleaning up of Lesbceufs. 

All runners and signallers should know the position of the advanced 
Brigade Report Centre, and that the best means of approach to it will 
probably be down the communication-trench T.3.c and T.8.b. 

Finally, it cannot be too much impressed on assaulting troops the 
necessity for clinging to our own barrage. It will be an attack in which this 
should be comparatively easy, and on which the success of the whole 
operation may depend. 


(Sd.) M. B. SMITH, Captain, 
Brigade-Major, 
1st Guards Brigade. 


September 22, 1916. 

The Battalion’s own task was to clear the three objectives laid down, 
supported by the 3rd Coldstream, to clean out the northern portion of 
Lesboeufs village, and above all to secure their flanks when they halted or 
were held up. They waited in their trenches while our guns, hour after hour, 
sluiced the roads they were to take with an even downpour of shell along 
the trenches to be attacked — over Lesbceufs and its hidden defences, and 
far out into the untouched farming land beyond. It was a fine sunny 
morning that hid nothing: at 12.35 our barrage locked down two hundred 
yards ahead of the troops, and Nos. 1 and 2 Companies moved out with the 
rest of the line towards the first German trench three hundred yards away. 
The enemy put down a barrage at once on our front-support and 
communication-trenches, which caused a good many casualties (including 
Captain R. J. P. Rodakowski and the Doctor) in Nos. 3 and 4 Companies 
who were moving up as a second wave. Eventually, these companies found 
it less hampering to leave the crowded trench and come out over the open. 
So far, our artillery work was altogether a better business than on the 15th. 
The companies moved almost leisurely behind the roaring arch-of-triumph 
of the barrage, till the leading line reached the first trench with its half- 
finished dug-outs. Here they found only dazed German survivors begging 
to be taken out of that inferno to the nearest prisoners’ kraal. Some of these 
captures, officers included, sincerely expected to be slaughtered in cold 


blood. 

The 2nd Grenadiers, on the right of the 1st Irish Guards, had been 
unlucky in their position, for the wire in front of their sector being veiled by 
high crop, our guns had missed it. That Battalion suffered heavily in 
officers and men, shot down as they tried to work their way through by 
hand; but they never lost touch, and the advance went on unbrokenly to the 
next point — a sunken road on the east side of Lesboeufs, five hundred 
yards ahead of the first objective. All four companies of the Irish were 
together now — Lieutenant Blom of No. 3 had been wounded at the first 
trench and 2nd Lieutenant T. F. MacMahon took over. They reached the 
downward slope to the sunk road and, as at the first objective, found most 
of their work had been done for them by the barrage. Even while they 
congratulated themselves and sent off a pigeon, as well as runner messages, 
to report the capture to Battalion Headquarters, which, “somewhat broken” 
by the German shelling, had arrived in the first-taken trench, fire fell on 
them from the south. Our own guns, misranging across the fields, were 
supposed to be responsible for this; and a second pigeon was despatched 
praying them to cease, but “there were a number of casualties” before the 
advance to the last objective began. This was shown on the map as just east 
of Lesboeufs village, and east again of another sunken road. The final surge 
forward included a rush across uprooted orchards and through wrecked 
houses. shops, and barns, with buildings alight or confusedly collapsing 
round them, and the enemy streaming out ahead to hide in shell-holes in the 
open. There was not much killing at this point, and, thanks to the tanks and 
the guns, a good deal less machine-gun fire than might have been expected. 
The Battalion dug in in a potato field a few hundred yards beyond the 
village, where the men providently laid aside the largest potatoes for 
supper, if so be they should live till that meal. In the meantime our guns 
were punching holes into the open land behind Lesbceufs, where parties of 
dislodged enemy had taken shelter. These preferred, at last, to bolt back 
through that storm and surrender to our men digging, who received them 
with derisive cheers — ”for all the world as though they had been hares in a 
beat.” 

Then came the tragedy. Our barrage, for some reason or other, wavered 
and stopped almost on the line where the men were digging in, and there 
hung for a long while — some accounts say a quarter of an hour, others two 
hours. At any rate, it was long enough to account for many more casualties. 
Captain L. R. Hargreaves, who had fought wounded through the 15th, was 
here so severely wounded that he died while being carried back, and 


Captain Drury-Lowe of the King’s Company of the 1st Grenadiers, digging 
in on the Irish left, was killed — both casualties by one shell. The 2nd 
Grenadiers, all company officers down, were in touch on the right, but the 
left was still doubtful, for the attack there had been held up at Gueudecourt 
village, and the 3rd Guards Brigade had to make a defensive flank there, 
while a company of the 3rd Coldstream was moved up to help in the work. 

In modern war no victory appears till the end of all, and what is gained 
by immense bloodshed must be held by immense physical labour of 
consolidation, which gives the enemy time to recover and counter-attack in 
his turn. The Irish dug and deepened and strengthened their line north of 
Lesboeufs, while the enemy shelled them till afternoon, when there was a 
breathing space. A German counter-attack, on the left of the Guards 
Division, was launched and forthwith burned up. The shelling was resumed 
till night, which suddenly fell so quiet, by Somme standards, that supplies 
could be brought up without too much difficulty. As soon as light for 
ranging came on the 26th, our men were shelled to ground again; and an 
attempt of three patrols to get forward and establish posts of command on a 
near-by ridge brought them into a nest of machine-guns and snipers. The 
Diary remarks that the patrols located “at least one machine-gun,” which is 
probably a large understatement; for so soon as the German machine- 
gunners recovered breath and eyesight, after or between shells, they were 
up and back and at work again. By the rude arithmetic of the ranks in those 
days, three machine-guns equalled a company, and, when well posted, a 
battalion. 

The Battalion was relieved on the evening of the 26th by its sister (the 
2nd) Battalion, who took over the whole of Lesbceufs ruins from the 
Brigade; and the 1st Irish Guards went back with the others through 
Bernafay Wood, where they fed, to camp once more at the Citadel. 

In the two days of their second Somme battle, which they entered less 
than six hundred strong and ten officers, they had lost one officer, Captain 
Hargreaves, died of wounds, and five wounded, and more than 250 
casualties in other ranks. Add these to the casualties of the 15th, and it will 
be seen that in ten days the Battalion had practically lost a battalion. The 
commanding officer, Colonel McCalmont, the adjutant, Captain Gordon, 
and Lieutenant Smith were the only officers who had come unwounded 
through both actions. 

General Pereira, commanding the ist Guards Brigade, issued the 
following order on the 27th September: 

You have again maintained the high traditions of the 1st Guards Brigade 


when called upon a second time in the battle of the Somme. For five days 
previous to the assault the 2nd and 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards held 
the trenches under constant heavy shell-fire and dug many hundred yards 
of assembly and communication-trenches, this work being constantly 
interrupted by the enemy’s artillery. The 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards 
and the 1st Battalion Irish Guards, though under shell-fire in their 
bivouacs, were kept clear of the trenches until the evening of 24th 
September, and were given the task of carrying by assault all the objectives 
to be carried by this Brigade. Nothing deterred them in this attack, not even 
the fact that in places the enemy wire was cut in the face of rifle and 
machine-gun fire, and in spite of all resistance and heavy losses the entire 
main enemy defensive line was captured. 

Every Battalion in the Brigade carried out its task to the full. 

The German Reserve Division, which includes the 238th, 239th, and 
240th Regiments, and which opposed you for many weeks at Ypres, left 
the Salient on the 18th September. You have now met them in the open, a 
worthy foe, but you have filled their trenches with their dead and have 
driven them before you in headlong flight. 

I cannot say how proud I am to have had the honour of commanding the 
1st Guards Brigade in this battle, a Brigade which has proved itself to be 
the finest in the British Army. 

The Brigade is now under orders for rest and training, and it must now 
be our object to keep up the high standard of efficiency, and those who 
have come to fill our depleted ranks will strive their utmost to fill worthily 
the place of those gallant officers and men who have laid down their lives 
for a great cause. 


(Sd.) C.E. PEREIRA, 
Brigadier-General, 
Commanding 1st Guards Brigade. 


September 28, 1916. 
Lord Cavan had sent the following message to General Pereira: 


Hearty thanks and sincere congratulation to you all. A very fine 
achievement splendidly executed. 


To which the Brigadier had replied: 
Your old Brigade very proud to be able to present you with Lesbæufs. 
All ranks most gratified by your kind congratulations. 


And so that little wave among many waves, which had done its work and 


gained its few hundred yards of ground up the beach, drew back into the 
ocean of men and hutments below the slopes of the Somme. The new drafts 
were naturally rather pleased with themselves; their N.C.O.’s were 
reasonably satisfied with them, and the remnant of the officers were far too 
busy with reorganization and re-equipment to have distinct notions on any 
subject except the day’s work. It was a little later that heroisms or horrors, 
seen out of the tail of the eye in action, and unrealised at the time, became 
alive as rest returned to the body and men compared dreams with each 
other, or argued in what precise manner such and such a comrade had died. 
There was bravery enough and to spare on all hands, and there were a few, 
but not too many, decorations awarded for it in the course of the next 
month. The Battalion took the bravery for granted, and the credit of the 
aggregate went to the Battalion. They looked at it, broadly speaking, thus: 
“There was times when ye’ll understand if a man was not earnin’ V.C.’s for 
hours on end he would not keep alive — an’ even then, unless the Saints 
looked after him, he’d likely be killed in the middest of it.” In other words, 
the average of bravery required in action had risen twenty-fold, even as the 
average of shots delivered by machine-guns exceeds that of many rifles; 
and by the mercy of Heaven, as the Irish themselves saw it, the spirit of 
man under discipline had risen to those heights. 

Captain L. R. Hargreaves (killed on the 25th) and Captain P. S. Long- 
Inns (wounded), with Lieutenant G. V. Williams (who was knocked 
unconscious and nearly killed by shell-fire on the 25th), were given the 
Military Cross for the affair of the 15th. Drill-Sergeant Moran, a pillar of 
the Battalion, who had died of wounds (it was he who had asked the 
immortal question about “this retreat” at Mons), with Private Boyd, 
received the D.C.M., and Sergeant Riordan (wounded and reported missing) 
the Bar to the same medal. Lance-Corporal J. Carroll, Privates M. Kenny, J. 
O’Connor, J. White and Lance-Corporal Cousins had the Military Medal — 
all for the 15th. 

For the 15th and 25th combined, Lieutenant Walter Mumford and 2nd 
Lieutenant T. F. MacMahon won the Military Cross; and Sergeant P. Doolan 
and Private G. Taylor the Military Medal. 

For the 25th, temporary Captain the Hon. P. Ogilvy received the Military 
Cross; acting Company Sergeant-Major McMullen, the Bar to his D.C.M.; 
and Privates Whearty, Troy and M. Lewis, the Military Medal. Captain 
Gordon, the Adjutant, was recommended for an immediate M.C. which he 
received with the next New Year honours at the same time as the C.O. 
received a D.S.O. 


It was not an extravagant reward for men who have to keep their heads 
under hideous circumstances and apply courage and knowledge at the given 
instant; and after inconceivable strain, to hold, strengthen, and turn 
desperate situations to their platoon’s or company’s advantage. The news 
went into Warley and Caterham, and soured drill-sergeants, dead-wearied 
with the repetition-work of forming recruits to fill shellholes, found their 
little unnoticed reward in it. (“Yes. We made ‘em — with the rheumatism on 
us, an’ all; an’ we kept on makin’ ‘em till I got to hate the silly faces of ‘em. 
An’ what did we get out of it? ‘Tell Warley that their last draft was dam’ 
rabbits an’ the Ensigns as bad.’ An’ after that, it’s Mil’try Crosses and 
D.C.M.’s for our dam’ rabbits!” ) 

The Battalion returned to the days of small, detailed, important things — 
too wearied to appreciate compliments, and too over-worked with breaking 
in fresh material to think. 

On the 27th, 2nd Lieutenant R. B. S. Reford joined from the Base; on the 
28th 2nd Lieutenant T. F. MacMahon with a party was sent to rest-camp for 
a week. On the 30th Captains the Earl of Kingston and H. T. A. Boyse 
joined and took over command of Nos. 1 and 3 Companies. 


REST-CAMPS AND FATIGUES 

On the 1st October, a Sunday, after mass celebrated by a French 
interpreter, which did not affect the devotion of the Battalion, the whole 
Brigade were embarked in one hundred and forty “French army 
charabancs,” a new and unforeseen torment, and driven via Amiens from 
Fricourt to rest-camp at Hornoy. Much must have happened on that 
pleasure-trip; for the Diary observes that the drivers of the vehicles were 
“apparently over military age, many of the assistants being natives.” One is 
left in the dark as to their countries of origin, but one’s pity goes out to all 
of them, Annamite, Senegalese, or Algerian, who helped to convey the 
newly released Irish for eight hours over fifty jolting miles. The Battalion 
found good billets for themselves, and the Brigade machine-gun company 
in Hornoy itself, where the inhabitants showed them no small kindness. 
“Owing to small numbers, officers were in one mess,” says the Diary, and 
one can see the expansion of that small and shrunken company as the new 
drafts come in and training picks up again. 

On the 3rd October, 2nd Lieutenants J. J. Fitzwilliam Murphy and J. N. 
Nash joined; on the 4th the Reverend P. J. Lane-Fox joined for duty; on the 
5th, 2nd Lieutenant the Hon. D. O’Brien came in sick with the draft of a 
hundred and fifty-two and went down sick, all within forty-eight hours, his 


draft punctually delivered. Major the Hon. T. Vesey also joined as second in 
command during the course of this month. 

They paraded on the 5th October for the Divisional Commander, Major- 
General Feilding, who presented the ribbons to the N.C.O.’s and men who 
had been awarded medals and complimented the Battalion on its past work. 
Second Lieutenant E. Budd (and five other ranks), 2nd Lieutenant E. M. 
Harvey, with a draft of ninety-five, not counting eleven more who had 
joined in small parties, and 2nd Lieutenants A. L. Bain, H. H. Maxwell, and 
J. J. Kane all came in within the next ten days. Captain R. G. C. Yerburgh, 
on rejoining from the Central Training School at Havre, was posted to the 
command of No. 4 Company; and on the 8th October, a team, chiefly 
officers, greatly daring, played a Rugby football match against “a 
neighbouring French recruit battalion,’ which campaign seems to have so 
inspired them that they all attended a Divisional dinner that night at 1st 
Brigade Headquarters at Dromesnil. There is, alas! no record of that match 
nor of what the French Recruit Battalion thought of it; but just before their 
departure from Hornoy they played a Soccer match against the 26th French 
Infantry, and next day the C.O. and all company officers rode over to that 
regiment to see how it practised the latest form of attack over the open. 
Thus did they combine instruction with amusement, and cemented the 
Sacred Alliance! 

They dined also with their own 2nd Battalion, who were billeted five 
miles away — a high and important function at Hornoy where Brigadier- 
General Butler, formerly in command of the 2nd Battalion, was present, 
with all the officers of both battalions. The band of the Welsh Guards 
assisted and they all drank the health, among many others, of the belle of 
Hornoy, who “responded with enthusiasm.” Further, they played a football 
match against their brethren and won; entertained the village, not forgetting 
the 26th French Infantry, with their drums; drove all ranks hard at company 
drills and battalion attacks; rehearsed the review for the approaching visit of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and welcomed small detachments as they 
came in. The last was 2nd Lieutenant D. A. B. Moodie with 50, on the 26th 
October, when Lieutenant H. F. S. Law rejoined the Battalion from his 
Intelligence duties with the Ninth Corps. Drill-Sergeant J. Orr assumed the 
duties of 2nd Lieutenant from November 2. 

The mess was now full again. The dead of the September Somme had 
almost passed out of men’s memories till the war should be over and the 
ghosts return; and the Battalion, immortal however much it changes, was 
ready (“forty over strength”) for the bitter winter of ‘16-717. 


On the 7th November they were warned to move back into line and 
celebrated it by an officers’ dinner (thirty-seven strong) of both battalions at 
the Hotel London, Hornoy. 

On the 10th they regretfully quitted that hospitable village for the too 
familiar camping grounds near Carnoy beyond Méaulte, which in winter 
becomes a marsh on the least provocation. They were accommodated “in 
bell-tents in a sea of mud” with weather to match. 

Next day (11th November) they shifted to “a sort of camp” near 
Montauban, “quite inadequate” and served by bottomless roads where they 
were shelled a little after mass — a proof, one presumes, that the enemy 
had news of their arrival. 

On the 13th November, in cold but dry weather, they took over a line of 
trench north of Lesboeufs between that village and Gueudecourt. These 
were reached by interminable duckboards from Trônes Wood and up over 
the battered and hacked Flers ridge. There were no communication-trenches 
and, in that windy waste of dead weed and wreckage, no landmarks to 
guide the eye. Trench equipment was utterly lacking, and every stick and 
strand had to be man-handled up from Ginchy. In these delectable lodgings 
they relieved the 7th Yorkshires and the 8th South Staffordshires, losing one 
man wounded by shell-fire, and Major the Hon. T. E. Vesey was sent down 
sick as the result of old wounds received at Loos and in ‘14. The Somme 
was no place for such as were not absolutely fit, and even the fittest had to 
pay toll. 

Shelling for the next three days was “continuous but indiscriminate.” 
Four men were killed, fourteen wounded, and three disappeared — walked, 
it is supposed, into enemy ground. The wonder was there were not more 
such accidents. Wiser men than they would come up to the front line with a 
message, refuse the services of a guide back because, they protested, they 
knew every inch of the ground and — would be no more seen till 
exhumation parties three or four years later identified them by some rag of 
Guards’ khaki or a button. 

The Battalion was relieved by the 2nd Grenadiers at midnight (16th 
November), but were not clear till morning, when they crawled back to 
camp between Carnoy and Montauban, packed forty men apiece into the 
icy-chill Nissen huts, supposed to hold thirty, and were thankful for the foul 
warmth of them. Thence they moved into unstable tents on the outskirts of 
Méaulte, on the Bray road, where the wind funnels from all parts of the 
compass, and in alternate snow, rain, and snow again, plumbed the deeps of 
discomfort. When frost put a crust on the ground they drilled; when it broke 


they cleaned themselves from mud; and, fair or foul, did their best to 
“improve” any camp into which fortune decanted them. 

It was a test, were one needed, that proved all ranks to the uttermost. The 
heroism that endures for a day or a week at high tension is a small thing 
beside that habit of mind which can hold fast to manner, justice, honour and 
a show of kindliness and toleration, in despite of physical misery and the 
slow passage of bleak and indistinguishable days. Character and 
personality, whatever its “crime-sheet” may have been, was worth its 
weight in gold on the Somme, where a jest counted as high as a rum-ration. 
All sorts of unsuspected people came to their own as leaders of men or 
lighteners of care. There were stretcher-bearers, for instance, whose mere 
presence and personality steadied half a platoon after the shell-burst when, 
picking themselves up, men’s first question out of the dark would be 
“Where’s So-and-So?” And So-and-So would answer with the dignity of 
Milesian Kings: “I’m here! Caarry on, lads!” 

So, too, with the officers. In the long overseeing of endless fatigues, 
which are more trying than action, they come to understand the men with a 
thoroughness that one is inclined to believe that not many corps have 
reached. Discipline in the Guards, as has been many times pointed out, 
allowed no excuse whatever for the officer or the man; but once the 
punishment, or the telling off, had been administered, the sinner and the 
judge could, and did, discuss everything under heaven. One explanation 
which strikes at the root of the matter is this: “Ye’ll understand that in those 
days we was all countin’ ourselves for dead men — sooner or later. “Twas 
in the air, ye’ll understand — like the big stuff comin’ over.” 

On Sunday the 27th November, the day of the requiem mass for the Irish 
Guards in Westminster Cathedral, a requiem mass was said in Méaulte 
Church and they moved out to a French camp (“Forked Tree”), south of the 
town where the big French huts held a hundred men apiece, but cook- 
houses, etc., were all to build and the “usual routine improvement work 
began again.” Their Brigade bombing officer, Lieutenant the Hon. H. P. 
O’Brien, was appointed Staff Captain to the 1st Guards Brigade, and 
Captain R. G. C. Yerburgh left to be attached to the 2nd Guards Brigade 
H.Q. Staff for instruction in staff duties. 

They were visited by their corps and divisional commanders, inspected 
by their Brigadier and route-marched till the 3rd December, when they 
moved to Maltz Horn Camp. 

It had been decided that the British Army should, by degrees, take over a 
stretch of the French line from Le Transloy to a point opposite Roye; and 


the Battalion’s share of this was about a thousand yards of trench at Sailly- 
Saillisel, held by the 160th Regiment of the Twentieth Corps (Corps de 
Fer). The front line ran a little in front of what had once been that long and 
prosperous village on the ridge, and, though not continuous, “it held in 
places.” The support-line, through, and among the wreck of the houses, was 
dry and fairly good. That there were no communication-trenches was a 
small matter — men preferred to take their chances in the open to being 
buried in trench mud — but there was no road up to it and “the going was 
heavy.” 

Once installed (December 6), after a prompt and workmanlike French 
relief, which impressed them, they found the 156th French Infantry on their 
right, a Coldstream Battalion on their left, and an enemy infront disposed to 
be quiet “except when frightened” or suspecting reliefs, when he would 
drop very unpleasant barrages on the support-line. 

They were relieved on the 9th December by the 2nd Grenadiers who 
were late, because they were “constantly delayed by digging men out of 
mud.” From Bois de la Haie, the long, thin slip of wood under Morval 
whence the relief started at a quarter-past five in the evening, the distance to 
the Battalion’s sector might be two miles. That relief was not completed till 
halfpast one on the morning of the 10th — say eight hours to cover four or 
five miles in one continuous nightmare of mud, darkness, loss of touch and 
the sudden engulfment of heavily loaded men. A Grenadier battalion claims 
to hold the record (fifteen hours) for the extrication of one man. Six or eight 
hours was not uncommon. They were shelled, of course, on their arrival and 
lost Sergeant Wylie, killed, and eleven wounded. Captain R. V. Pollok 
joined from home on that day and took over command of No. 1 Company, 
Major E. B. Greer, on loan from the 2nd Battalion, who had commanded 
the Battalion temporarily, handed over to Captain the Hon. H. R. Alexander, 
D.S.O. acting C.O. in place of Colonel R. McCalmont on leave. Captain the 
Earl of Kingston had to go into hospital on the 10th — ”result of an old 
wound” — and on the 13th December Lieutenant J. J. V. F. Murphy — 
” exposure.” 

On the 12th December, after a day’s rest in a muddy camp near 
Montauban, they marched to Combles through the blackened site of 
Guillemont to relieve the 2nd Battalion on a more southerly sector, to 
furnish working-parties for the railway lines that were spreading stealthily 
north and east, to help lay down plank roads — not the least burdensome of 
fatigues, for the “planks” were substantial logs — and to make the front line 
a little less impossible. It was an easy turn, with very little shelling or 


sniping, “both sides being only able to reach their front line by going over 
the open.” When to this is added full moonlight and a fall of snow, 
moderation is imposed on every one till they are under cover. Otherwise a 
local battle might have developed — and what is the use of local battles 
where both sides are stuck in the mud, and no help can be sent to either? 
This question would be put to the Staff when, from the comfortable security 
of their decent dug-outs, they lectured the front-line, and were invited 
mirthfully to come up and experiment for themselves. 

The Battalion had eleven wounded in three days, and returned to Bronfay 
to find their allotted camp already filled up by Gunners. Then there was 
confusion and argument, and the quartermaster-notable even among 
quartermasters — ”procured” fuel and braziers and got the men more or 
less warmed and fed. “The muddle,” says the Diary sternly, “was due to no 
proper arrangements being made to find out to whom Camp 108 belonged 
before the battalions were moved into them.” Thus, on paper at least, did 
the front line get back at the Staff. 

They returned to the Combles area on the 18th, relieved their sister- 
battalion in less than three hours, and in fine frosty weather, helped by the 
enemy’s inactivity, improved the trenches, lost five killed and one wounded, 
and on their return found Camp 108 also “improved” and devoid of 
Gunners. 

The year closed well. Their Christmas turn (December 25-27, when they 
missed their Christmas dinners) was almost bloodless. The reliefs went 
smoothly, and though a thaw made the trenches cave here and there, but 
four men were wounded, and in their New Year turn, only one. 

About Christmas the Brigade, to their deep regret, lost their Brigadier- 
General, C. Pereira — promoted to command the Second Division, and in 
him, one of the best friends that they ever had. He knew the Battalion very 
personally, appreciated its value, and fought for its interests with devotion 
and a strong hand. 

Nothing is said in the Diary of any attempts on the enemy’s part to 
fraternise, and the New Year was “seen in without any incident,” which 
means that no bursts of artillery marked the hour. And on the 3rd January 
the whole of the Guards Division went out of the line for refit. The 
Twentieth Division took its unenvied place, and the 1st Battalion Irish 
Guards lay at Sandpits Camp near Méaulte. 

The strain was beginning to tell. They had had to transfer Lieutenant F. S. 
L. Smith and 2nd Lieutenant J. Kane to the 2nd Battalion “owing to 
shortage in that Battalion on account of sickness,” and their own coolies 


were in need of rest and change. The strongest cannot stand up beyond a 
certain point to exposure, broken rest, alarms all round the clock; laborious 
physical exertions, knee or mid-thigh deep in mud; sweating fatigues, 
followed by cooling-off in icy blasts or a broth of snow and chalk-slime; or 
— more undermining than any bodily stress — the pressure that grows of 
hourly responsibility. Sooner or later, the mind surrenders itself to a mill- 
round of harassing obsessions as to whether, if one had led one’s platoon up 
or down by such and such a deviation — to the left or the right of a certain 
dead horse, for example — if one had halted longer there or whipped up 
more cautiously elsewhere — one might have saved such and such a 
casualty, entombment in the mud, or some other shrieking horror of the 
night. Reason insists that it was not, and could not have been, one’s own 
fault. Memory brings back the face or the eyes of the dying, and the silence, 
always accusing, as the platoon goes forward. When this mood overtakes an 
officer he does well to go into rest for a while and pad his nerves, lest he 
arrive at that dreadful stage when he is convinced that his next turn of duty 
will see all his men destroyed by his own act. Between this last stage and 
the dragging weariness, the hoarse Somme cold, and the foul taste in the 
mouth which are mere signs of “beginning to be fed up,” there is every 
variety of derangement, to be held in check by the individual’s own 
character and that discipline which age and experience have devised to hold 
him when everything else has dropped away. It is the deadly journey, back 
and forth to the front-line with material, the known and foreseen war in 
darkness and mud against the natural perversity of things, that shifts the 
foundations of the soul, so that a man, who scarcely regards death hunting 
him at large by the hour, will fall into a child’s paroxysms of rage and 
despair when the wire-strand rasps him across the knuckles or the 
duckboard for the hundredth time tilts sideways underfoot. “Ye’ll 
understand,” says the voice of experience, “the fatigues do it in the long 
run.” All of which the Diary will dismiss with: “A few fatigues were found 
in this area.” 
The Somme was one overwhelming fatigue. 





The Somme To Gouzeaucourt 


THE BEGINNING of the year saw the British armies, now more than fifty 
divisions strong, holding a front of a hundred and ten miles from Ypres to 
within a short distance of Roye. Thus, allowing for changes imposed by the 
fluctuations of war and attack, they lay: 

The Second Army had the Salient: the First centred on Armentierés; the 
Third (Gough’s) carried on to the south of Arras, where the Fifth held all 
along the valley of the Ancre and a portion of the old British line on the 
Somme. The Fourth joined the French left wing near Roye, and the French 
pressure worked in with ours. 

From the Salient to the Somme battle-front, our line’s business was to 
draw as much as possible of the enemy’s strength. Therefore, our raids on 
that part of the line, during the latter half of 1916, were counted by the 
hundred; and in all that time, at no point on any given day there, could the 
Germans feel secure against our irruptions. 

On the Somme our pressure was direct and, except for the weather, 
worked as continuously as a forest fire in fallen pine-needles. A fold of the 
hills might check it there; a bare ridge or a sodden valley hold it elsewhere 
for the while; but always it ate north and east across the stricken country, as 
division after division gathered, fought, won foothold, held it, dug in, and 
gave place to their unspent fellows beneath the cover of the advancing 
guns. Here is a mere outline of the work of a few weeks: 

The affairs of the 15th and 25th of September (1916), when the Fourth 
Army pushed the line past Lesboeufs and Flers and beyond Gueudecourt on 
the right, knocked out, as we know, both battalions of the Irish Guards for 
the time being. 

On the 27th and 28th of September the Second and First Canadian 
Divisions, with the Eleventh and Eighteenth of the Second Army Corps, 
captured Thiepval, the Stuff and Schwaben redoubts on the left of the line; 
while the Fifty-fifth and New Zealand Divisions made possible an advance 
on Le Sars and Eaucourt l’ Abbaye villages in the centre, which, after four 
days’ continuous fighting by the Forty-seventh, Fiftieth, and Twenty-third 
Divisions, ended in the taking of Eaucourt |’ Abbaye and Le Sars. 

On the 7th of October the French Army attacked in the direction of 
Sailly-Saillisel, the Fourth Army chiming in along its whole front from 
Lesboeufs to Destremont farm, which had been taken by the Twenty-third 
Division on the 29th September. In this affair the Twenty-third Division 


captured Le Sars, and the Twentieth Division over a mile of trenches east of 
Gueudecourt. 

Then the treacherous weather broke once more, and the battered and 
crumbled ground held their feet till a few days of dry cold were snatched 
for an attack in the direction of Courcelette by four Divisions (Fourth 
Canadian, Eighteenth, Fifteenth, and Thirty-ninth), where a fresh line was 
needed. 

On the 23rd October, and on the 5th November again, as side-issues 
while waiting on the weather for a serious attack on Beaumont-Hamel, a 
couple of divisions (Fourth and Eighth) went in with a French attack against 
Pierre St. Vaast Wood, where a tangle of enemy trenches at the junction of 
the two armies was slowly smoked and burned out. 

The 10th of November (after one day’s fine weather) gave the Fourth 
Canadian Division a full day’s fighting and, once more, a thousand yards of 
trench in the Courcelette sector. 

On the 13th of November the battle of the Ancre opened from Serre to 
east of the Schwaben redoubt (Thirty-first, Third, Second, Fifty-first, 
Thirty-ninth and Nineteenth Divisions), with the intention of gaining 
command of both banks of the river, where it entered the enemy lines six or 
seven miles north of Albert. This was a sector of the old German front to 
the west, which had thrown back our opening attack of July 1, and had 
grown no more inviting since. Serre itself, helped by the state of the ground 
before it, was impossible, but Beaucourt, Beaumont-Hamel, and a portion 
of the high ground above it, with the village of St. Pierre-Divion in the 
valley, were, in the course of the next few days, captured and held. 

All the above takes no count of incessant minor operations, losses and 
recaptures of trenches, days and nights of bombing that were necessary to 
silence nests of subterranean works, marked on the maps of peace as 
“villages”; nor of the almost monotonous counter-attacks that followed on 
the heels of every gain. So long as movement was possible the Somme front 
was alive from end to end, according as one hard-gained position gave the 
key to the next, or unscreened some hitherto blinded works. Against every 
disadvantage of weather and over ground no troops in history had before 
dared to use at that season, the system and design of the advance revealed 
itself to the enemy. Their counter-attacks withered under our guns or died 
out in the fuming, raw-dug trenches; the slopes that had been their screens 
were crowned and turned against them; their infantry began to have no love 
for the blunt-nosed tanks, which, though not yet come to the war in 
battalions, were dragging their smeared trails along the ridges; the fighting 


aeroplanes worried them, too, with machine-gun fire from overhead; 
photographers marked their covered ways by day and our heavy bombers 
searched them by night, as owls search stubble for mice. It all cost men and 
stuff, and the German Army Command had little good news to send back to 
the German tribes. 

Yet the last six months of 1916 had advanced our front no more than 
some eight miles-along the Albert-Bapaume road. At no point were we 
more than ten miles from our beginnings. All that showed on the map was 
that the enemy’s line to the north had been pinched into a salient which, 
starting from just east of Arras, followed the line of the old German front 
built up two years before, through Monchy-au-Bois, Gomiecourt and Serre 
to the high white grounds above Beaumont-Hamel. Thence it turned east 
across the Ancre, seven or eight kilometres north of Arras, skirted 
Grandcourt, crossed the arrow-straight Albert-Bapaume road by the dreary 
Butte de Warlencourt, ran north-east of Gueudecourt, and on the rim of the 
rise above Le Transloy, till it crossed the Péronne—Bapaume road just north 
of Sailly-Saillisel. Here it swung south-east from Rancourt and 
Bouchavesnes down the long slopes to the Valley of the Somme, and its 
marshes west of Péronne. Thence, south-westerly by Berny-en-Santerre, 
Ablaincourt to the outskirts of Chaulnes, ending at Le Quesnoy-en- 
Santerre, where the French took on. The twenty-five mile stretch from Le 
Transloy to Le Quesnoy was the new section that had been handed over to 
the British care, piece by piece, at the end of the year. 

To meet this pinch and all that they could see that it meant, the Germans 
had constructed, while they and the weather held us, elaborate second and 
third lines of defence behind their heavily fortified front. The first barrier 
— a double line of trenches, heavily wired, ran behind Sailly-Saillisel, past 
Le Transloy to the Albert-Bapaume road, Grévillers and Loupart woods, 
and via Achiet-le-Petit to Bucquoy. 

Parallel to this, at a distance ranging from one to two miles, was a new 
line through Rocquigny, Bapaume, and Ablainzevelle, almost equally 
strong and elaborate. Behind it, as every one understood, was a thing called 
the Hindenburg Line, known to the Germans as “Siegfried” — a forty-mile 
marvel of considered defences with branches and spurs and switches, one 
end of which lay on St. Quentin and the other outside Arras. This could be 
dealt with later, but, meantime, the enemy in the Arras—Le Transloy salient 
were uneasy. The attacks delivered on selected positions; the little inter- 
related operations that stole a few hundred yards of trench or half a village 
at a leap, or carried a gun-group to a position whence our batteries could 


peer out and punish; above all, the cold knowledge that sooner or later our 
unimaginative, unmilitary infantry would shamble after the guns, made 
them think well of lines in their rear to which they could retire at leisure. 
Verdun had not fallen; very many of their men lay dead outside its 
obliterated forts, and so very many living were needed to make good the 
daily drain of the Somme that they had none too many to spare for Austrian 
or Turkish needs. Their one energetic ally was the weather, which, with 
almost comic regularity, gave them time after each reverse to draw breath, 
position more guns, reorganise reliefs, and explain to their doubting public 
in Germany the excellence and the method of their army’s plans for the 
future. The battle of the Ancre, for instance, was followed by an absolute 
deadlock of six weeks, when our armies — one cannot assault and dig out 
battalions at the same time — dropped everything to fight the mud, while 
our front-line wallowed in bottomless trenches where subalterns took from 
three to six hours to visit their posts on a front of one quarter of a mile. 

Bitter frosts set in with the first weeks of the New Year and the “small 
operations” began at once, on our side, round such portions of the 
Beaumont-Hamel heights as the enemy still clung to. Here the Third, 
Seventh, and Eleventh Divisions fought, shift by shift, for the rest of 
January and won the high ground needed for our guns to uncover against 
Serre and Grandcourt, which were the keys of the positions at the corner of 
the Arras—Le Transloy salient. Thanks to our air-work, and the almost daily 
improvement in the power and precision of our barrages, that little army 
came through its campaign without too heavy losses, and still further 
cramped the enemy’s foothold along the Ancre, while the rest of the line 
enjoyed as much peace as the Somme allowed them when “there was 
nothing doing.” 


MARKING TIME 

The Guards Division, after their ten days’ rest and clean-up at Sandpits 
Camp, Méaulte, supplied one brigade to take over a new sector of trench 
opposite St. Pierre Vaast Wood on the extreme east of things and left their 
1st Brigade in reserve at Méaulte, Villesous-Corbie, and Méricourt |’ Abbé. 
The latter camp was allotted to the Irish Guards who had to send one 
company for permanent fatigues to the railway-station — all the valley here 
was one long siding for men and supplies — and another to the back of 
Bernafay Wood for Decauville construction, while the remainder were 
drilled and instructed in their specialties. This was the time in our armies’ 
development when nearly every third man was a “specialist” in some 


branch or another except, as company officers remarked under their breaths, 
the rifle and its bayonet. The men’s deferred Christmas dinners (it will be 
remembered they had been in the line on the day itself) were duly issued by 
half a battalion at a time in the big cinema-hall in camp, and, lest the 
transport officer should by any chance enjoy himself, their transport chose 
this time of rest to develop “contagious stomatitis,” a form of thrush in the 
mouth, and had to be isolated. Still, setting aside the cold, which does not 
much trouble well-fed men, the Battalion had some pleasant memories of 
its rest by the river. Leave was possible; smoking-parties made themselves 
in the big huts; the sergeants gave a dinner, which is a sure sign of 
wellbeing; there were cinemas for the men, and no one troubled himself too 
much for the noise of the guns ten miles up stream. 

It is difficult to rediscover a battalion’s psychology at any given time, but 
so far as evidence goes they had not too black doubts as to the upshot of the 
campaign, though every platoon kept its loud-voiced pessimists who 
foretold that they would take root in the trenches for evermore and 
christened the R.O.D. locomotives “Roll on Duration!” 

On the 1st February (1917) in “cold bright weather with snow on the 
ground,” the ist Brigade were once again in Divisonal Reserve near 
Carnoy, ready to relieve the 3rd Coldstream near Rancourt on the recently 
taken-over French sector, in trenches a little westerly of St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood which is under Sailly-Saillisel. In the wood itself lay a dreadful mine- 
crater of the old days, filled, as it seemed, with dead French Colonial troops 
— browned and blackened bodies, their white skulls still carrying jaunty 
red caps. Our wondering patrols used to look down into it sometimes of 
moonlight nights. 

They moved out on the 2nd of February via Maricourt and Maurepas, left 
No. 2 Company under canvas in Maurepas Ravine, distributed the rest in 
shelters and dug-outs and resumed their watch. The frozen ground stopped 
much digging or “improvements,” and the enemy’s front line gave no 
trouble, but a few small shells were sent over, one of which hit 2nd 
Lieutenant J. Orr temporarily in command of No. 1 Company and wounded 
a couple of men. The rest of their turn — February 2 to 6 — was quiet, for 
the new-fallen snow gave away the least movement on either side. While 
they crouched over their braziers and watched each other, the operations 
round Serre and at the nose of the Arras—Le Transloy salient, began again as 
the earth’s crust hardened. The Sixty-third Division hammered its way for a 
day and a night up the southern slopes of Serre, and our guns were 
threatening the line of enemy’s trenches from Grandcourt westward. This 


move unkeyed the arch of his local defences at this point, and next day he 
evacuated Grandcourt and such of his front as lay between Grandcourt and 
the Stuff redoubt. 

By the 7th February our troops had carried forward to midway between 
Beaucourt and Miraumont, and on the 10th February the Thirty-second 
Division took in hand the business of shifting the enemy out of what 
remained to him in the Beaumont Valley. Their advance brought Serre 
village into direct danger from our artillery, and any further move on our 
part up the valley of the Ancre would make Serre untenable. 

On the 17th February that move was made by three Divisions (Second, 
Eighteenth, and Sixty-third) before dawn, through heavy mist on the edge 
of a thaw, and in the face of a well-contrived barrage that caught the 
battalions forming up. But the positions and observation-points, already 
gained, helped our guns to help the infantry, broke up the enemy’s counter- 
attacks with satisfactory losses, and, in the next few days, gave us good 
command over the enemy’s artillery dispositions in the valley of the Upper 
Ancre and a fair look into his defences at Pys and Miraumont. Then the 
game stood thus: If Miraumont, which lay at our mercy, were taken, Serre 
would go; if Serre went, Puisieux-au-Mont and Gomiecourt, the pillar of 
the old German western defences, would be opened too; and it was no part 
of the German idea to cling to untenable positions, whose loss would have 
to be explained at home where people were asking why victory delayed so 
long. Not only was the whole of Arras—Le Transloy salient shaking by now; 
there was the prospect of indefinite wastage to no good end all along the 
rest of the Somme front, and though the weather, till then, had blunted the 
following weight of each following blow, many considerations pointed to a 
temporary withdrawal of a few miles in order to advance the more 
irresistibly at a more fitting time. Slowly, methodically then, with careful 
screens of veiled machine-guns behind them, and a series of scientifically 
chosen artillery positions, equally capable of supporting a counter-attack, or 
checking and destroying any too inconvenient body of pursuers, the enemy 
moved back into ground not yet churned and channelled by shell or traffic, 
over untouched roads which he had kept in perfect order, to this very end; 
and left us to follow through bottomless valleys of desolation. 

The frost broke on the third week of February, and the last state of the 
ground was worse even than it had been throughout the rainy autumn. 
Trenches caved in bodily; dumps sank where they were being piled; the dirt 
and the buttresses of overhead shelters flaked and fell away in lumps; 
duckboards went under by furlongs at a time; tanks were immobilised five 


feet deep and the very bellies of the field-guns gouged into the mud. Only 
our airmen could see anything beyond or outside the present extreme 
discomfort, but the mists that came punctually with the thaws helped to 
baffle even ,their eyes. 

On the 24th February the enemy had evacuated his positions in front of 
Pys, Miraumont, and Serre; next day his first system of defence, from 
Gueudecourt to west of Serre, running through half-a-dozen fortified 
villages, was in our hands. 

At the end of the month, Puisieux-au-Mont, with Gomiecourt and its 
defences, were occupied by us. The Germans had pulled themselves cleanly 
out of the worst of the salient. 

By March they were back on their fortified Le Transloy—Loupart line, 
except that they still held the village of Irles above Miraumont, which was 
linked up to the Le Transloy—Loupart line by a peninsula of wired trenches. 
Irles was carried by the Second and Eighteenth Divisions on the 10th 
march. 

As soon as our guns were able to concentrate on the Le Transloy— 
Loupart line itself, which they did the day after, the enemy, leisurely as 
always, released it, and fell back on and through his next line a mile or two 
behind — Rocquigny—Ablainzevelle — steadied his rearguards, and 
continued his progress towards the Hindenburg defences, withdrawing 
along the whole front from south of Arras to Roye. By the 17th of March 
word was given for a general advance of our troops in co-operation with the 
French. 

To go back a month. Rumours of what was to be expected had cheered 
the camps for some time past; and just as the fall of single rocks precedes 
the collapse of an undermined quarry-face, so the German line had 
crumpled in certain spots long before their system readjusted itself 
throughout. Front-trenches, far removed from actual points of pressure, 
observed that life with them was quieter than even the state of the weather 
justified, and began to make investigations. 

When the Battalion went up, as usual, on the 15th February to relieve the 
2nd Grenadiers in the trenches a little north of Rancourt and opposite St. 
Pierre Vaast Wood, their casualties for the four days were but three killed 
and five wounded. “Practically no sniping and very occasional shelling.” 
They treated it lightly enough, for it was here that the sentry told the 
conscientious officer who had heard a shell drop near the trench: “Ah, it fell 
quite convenient here” — a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder, and as an 
afterthought — ”‘Twas a dud, though.” The ground was still hard, and, to 


the men’s joy, they could not dig. 

Captain R. J. P. Rodakowski arrived from the base on the 18th of the 
month. The thaw caught them in camp at Maurepas, just as the enemy’s 
withdrawal got under way, and their turn in trenches from the 23rd to 26th 
February was marked by barrages let down on them of evenings, 
presumably to discourage curiosity. So they were ordered at short notice to 
send out a couple of officer’s patrols from their left and right companies to 
reconnoitre generally, and see if the enemy were falling back. The first 
patrol, under 2nd Lieutenant Shears, an N.C.O., three bombers, and three 
“bayonet-men,” spent a couple of hours among the wire, were bombed but 
returned unhurt. The second, also of seven men, under Lieutenant Browne, 
were seen by the enemy, headed back to our lines, but made a fresh outfall, 
which carried them to the wire where, “finding a weak spot, they cut their 
way through it” and won within a few yards of the enemy’s parapet when 
they were bombed. They used up their own supplies and came back with a 
good report, and four men and Lieutenant Browne wounded. On their 
information a raid was arranged for the next day to take over a couple of 
hundred yards of the enemy’s trench, but it was cancelled pending 
developments elsewhere. They lost two killed and thirteen men and one 
officer wounded in this tour, and went back to routine and “specialist” 
training in a camp near Billon on the last day of February. 

Their domestic items for the next fortnight, which, like the rest of March, 
was cold and stormy, run as follows: 2nd Lieutenant A. L. Bain went to the 
Fourteenth Corps School for a fortnight at Méaulte, which, in that weather, 
was no special treat; and Lieutenant E. H. Shears to Headquarters Lewis 
Gun School at Le Touquet, a much superior place. Lieut.-Colonel R. C. A. 
McCalmont left on the 3rd March to take over command of the 3rd Infantry 
Brigade just south of the Somme, and had a tremendous send-off from the 
Battalion. He was succeeded in the command by Major the Hon. H. R. 
Alexander, D.S.O., M.C., and Major G. E. S. Young came over from the 
2nd Battalion as second in command — as it proved for all too brief a time. 
The specialist training continued, and “open warfare” was practised by 
companies. There was an irreverent camp-jest just then that whenever the 
enemy abandoned one quarter of a mile of trench, the five nearest British 
army corps forsook every other game to practise “open warfare.” The 
Battalion learned also attacks on triple lines of trenches, the creeping 
barrage being personified by their drums and those of the 2nd Coldstream. 
In this sort of work, men say, there is a tendency to lean a little too heavily 
on such a barrage, which had to be checked by taking the offender’s name. 


(“So, ye’ll understand, ye catch it, both ways; for if ye purshue the live 
barrage ye’ll likely to be killed; an’ if you purshue a dhrummy barrage too 
close, your name’s in the book. That’s War!”) 


THE SOMME ADVANCE 

By the middle of March the German line was giving all along; and when 
the Battalion moved up into Brigade Reserve on the 12th, they understood 
an advance was close at hand. Their allotted and sketchy stretch of trench, 
which they took over from the 4th Grenadiers (on the 13th March), was at 
Sailly-Saillisel, of evil associations, and on the 14th, on information 
received after patrolling under Lieutenant E. Budd and Lieutenant Bagenal, 
the German front line ahead was reported clear and at once occupied. Then 
they were committed to a muddle of German works in the direction of Le 
Mesnil-en-Arrouaise, which were named after the Idols of the Tribes. There 
was nothing to see or to steer by except devastated earth, mud, wire, scraps 
of sand-bags, heaped rubbish and carcases. The whole line went forward on 
the 15th, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in touch by patrol with their 2nd 
Battalion on their right and on the left with the 2nd Coldstream. No one 
knew exactly what was in the enemy’s mind, or how far his retirement was 
extending, but an hour after the Battalion had started they came under long- 
range machine-gun and heavy artillery fire while they were consolidating 
“Bayreuth” trench. Major G. E. S. Young was so badly wounded this day by 
a shell, which came through a company headquarter’s dug-out he was 
visiting, that he died in a hospital a fortnight later and was buried at 
Grovetown cemetery, and Lieutenant Walter Mumford, M.C., was slightly 
wounded in the leg. The next trench, “Gotha,” was also under gun-fire. 
They simply moved forward, it seemed, into registered areas, where they 
were held up, as by a hose of high explosives, till the enemy had completed 
his local arrangements. Then his artillery on that sector would withdraw 
across clean, hard country; some long-range machine-gun or sniping work 
might continue for a while; and then all would be silent, with the sudden 
curious silences of the Somme, till the next step forward was made on our 
side and dealt with as above. Thus the Battalion worked through the 
emptied German trenches and dug-outs, and on the 20th March held a line 
from Le Mesnil-en-Arrouaise to Manancourt on the Tortille River. The 
German retreat was as orderly as an ebb-tide. In the north, Bapaume had 
been taken on the 17th March by the First and Second Australian Division, 
and Péronne was occupied on the 18th by the Forty-eighth Division. 
Beyond Bapaume our troops entered the third and last — Beugny—Ytres — 


line of German trench and wire-work that lay between them and the 
Hindenburg defences four or five miles behind it across open country. From 
Péronne southward to close upon Germaine, where we were in touch with 
the French, our advance-parties had crossed the Somme and spread 
themselves, as far as the state of the ground allowed, in — it could hardly 
be called pursuit so much as a heavy-footed following-up of the enemy, and 
making our own roads and tracks as we moved. We found everything usable 
thoughtfully destroyed, and had to reconstruct it from the beginnings, ere 
any further pressure could be exercised. 

The German front before Arras was unaffected by their withdrawal, and 
here preparations of every conceivable sort were being piled up against the 
approaching battle of the Ancre where from Croiselles to Vimy Ridge our 
Third and First Armies broke through on a front of fifteen miles on April 9, 
and after a week’s desperate fighting, hampered as usual by the weather, 
carried that front four miles farther eastward, captured 13,000 prisoners and 
200 guns; and, through the next month, fought their road up and into the 
northern end of the Hindenburg Line near Bullecourt whose name belongs 
to Australia. 

On the 23rd of March the Battalion was taken out of its unmolested 
German trenches and marched to Combles, where it was used in road- 
making between Frégicourt, Bullet Cross-roads and Sailly-Saillisel, till the 
5th of April. There was just one day in that stretch without rain, hail or 
snow, and when they were not road-making they buried dead and collected 
salvage and were complimented by the commanding officer of engineers on 
their good work. As the men said: “It was great days for the Engineers — 
bad luck to ‘em — but it kept us warm.” 

Their total losses for March had been one officer, Major G. E. S. Young, 
killed and one, Lieutenant Walter Mumford, M.C., slightly wounded; 
fourteen other ranks killed and forty wounded — fifty-six in all or less than 
10 per cent. of the Battalion’s strength at the time. Second Lieutenant H. V. 
Fanshawe joined on the 30th March. 

On the 6th April they changed over to railway construction on the broad- 
gauge track between Morval and Rocquigny. The men camped at one end of 
Le Transloy village and Battalion Headquarters in the only house (much 
damaged) that still stood up. Here they stayed and slaved for a week, in hail 
and snow and heavy frosts at night; and were practically reclothed as their 
uniforms were not in the best of condition. (“Ye could not have told us from 
— from anything or anybody ye were likely to meet in those parts, ye’ll 
understand. But — one comfort — we was all alike — officers an’ all.”) A 


village that has not been too totally wrecked is a convenient dump to draw 
up. The men “improved” their camp and floored their tents out of material 
at hand, and were rewarded by finding usable German stores among the 
ruins. One sees how their morale held up, in spite of dirt, iron-rust and foul 
weather, from the fact that they went out of their way to construct — even 
as they had done at Ypres — ”a magnificent Irish Guards Star of glass and 
stones all surrounded by a low box-hedge.” Nor was it forgotten that they 
were soldiers; and, in spite of the railway-work, and the demands of the 
Sappers, some of the “specialists” and occasionally a company could be 
trained at Le Transloy. Even training is preferable to “fatigues,” and on the 
15th of April they were taken in hand in good earnest. They marched 
twelve miles in pouring rain to a camp at Bronfay where “a very strict 
course of platoon training for all ranks was undertaken.” It began with 
twenty minutes’ walking or running (in the usual rain or snow) before 
breakfast at 7.30, and it continued with a half-hour’s break till half-past 
twelve. “Even after three days there was an appreciable improvement in 
drill and smartness,” says the Diary, and when their Brigadier inspected 
them on the 22nd April he was pleased to compliment. Of afternoons, every 
one seemed to lecture to every one else according to their seniority; the 
Brigadier on “Outposts”; the commanding officer — Major R. Baggallay — 
on “Advance and Rear Guards,” the officers to the platoon-sergeants on 
every detail of life-saving or taking, and when their own resources failed, 
the C.O. of the 2nd Coldstream lectured all officers and sergeants of the 1st 
Brigade on “the attack in open warfare.” It was a very thorough shaking-up 
— foot and transport — from the “specialists” to the cook’s mate; and it 
culminated in No. 5 Platoon (Lieutenant E. Budd) being chosen to represent 
the Battalion at the Brigade Platoon competition in Drill, Arms Drill, 
Musketry, Bayonet-fighting and a tactical exercise. The 2nd Grenadiers 
platoon won, but No. 5 justified itself by taking a very close second place. 
Survivors, who remember, assert that the platoons of those days were in 
knowledge, strength, and virtue immeasurably above all known standards 
of fighting men. (“And in the long run, d’ye see, they went with the rest. 
All gone! Maybe there’ll be one or two of ‘em left — policemen or tram- 
conductors an’ such like; but in their day an’ time, ye’ll understand, there 
was nothing could equal them.”) 

The lighter side of life was supplied by the 3rd Coldstream’s historic and 
unparalleled “Pantomime,” which ran its ribald and immensely clever 
course for ten consecutive nights when the cars of the Staff might be seen 
parked outside the theatre precisely as in the West End. 


On the 1st May they resumed work on the Etricourt—Fins railroad and 
made camp among the ruins of the village for the next three weeks in fine 
hot weather. The officers and N.C.O.’s were exercised freely at map- 
reading (which on the Somme required high powers of imagination), 
sketching reports and compass-work and occasionally officers and N.C.O.’s 
made up a platoon and worked out small tactical exercises — such as the 
rush-in and downing of a suddenly raised machine-gun after a barrage had 
lifted. The men were kept to the needs of railway and transport, but it was 
an easy life in warm, grassy Etricourt after months of mud and torn dirt. A 
swimming bath was dug for them; there were wild flowers to be gathered, 
and an orchard in blossom to show that the world still lived naturally, and 
their work was close to their parade-grounds. Men spoke affectionately of 
Etricourt where shell-holes were so few that they could count them. 

A home-draft had brought the Battalion six pipers who on the 4th of May 
“played at Retreat for the first time,” and thereafter followed the Battalion’s 
fortunes. As everybody knows, Irish pipes have one drone less than the 
Scottish, but it is not commonly understood that the piper in his close- 
fitting saffron kilt plays them almost without any movement of the body — 
a point of difference that has puzzled very many Scots regiments. That 
immobility, as the Pipe Major observed on an historic occasion, is “one of 
the secrets of the regiment.” 

On the 20th of May they marched — not without some discomfort from 
an artillery brigade which was trying to use the same road at the same time 
— from Etricourt to Curlu on the Somme, where they were once more 
billeted in houses. Here, after so many weeks of making their own camps to 
their own minds, they were introduced to other people’s housekeeping, and 
found the whole village “left in a filthy condition by previous troops.” So 
they cleaned it up and trained and learned from the Divisional Gas Officer 
of Transport how gas-helmets should be adjusted on horses — to which 
some of the scared beasts hotly objected; and they bathed by companies in 
the warm Somme, making a picnic of it, while the long-drawn battle of the 
Ancre in the north died down to mere bloody day-and-night war among the 
villages covering the Hindenburg Line and its spurs. The talk in the camps 
turned on great doings — everything connected with the front-line was 
“doings” — against Messines Ridge that looks over the flat shell-bitten 
Salient where there is more compulsory trench-bathing than any man wants. 
It had commanded too much of that country for too long. At its highest 
point, where Wytschaete village had once stood, it overlooked Ypres and 
the British positions around, and was a menace over desolate Plugstreet far 


towards Armentiéres. Rumour ran that arrangements had been made to shift 
it bodily off the f ace of the earth; that populations of miners had burrowed 
there through months, for miles; that all underground was riddled with 
workings where men fought in the dark, up and down tunnels that caved, 
round the sharp turns of boarded and bagged galleries, and on the lips of 
black shafts that dropped one into forty-foot graves. Yet, even were 
Messines Ridge wiped out, the enemy had large choices of commanding 
positions practically all round the Salient, and it seemed likely, by what 
news sifted into their area, that the Guards might be called upon before long 
to help in further big doings, Ypres way — perhaps a “break-through” 
towards Lille. 


THE SALIENT AND BOESINGHE 

The Salient had been the running sore in our armies’ side since the first. 
Now that we had men, guns, and material, it looked as if it might be 
staunched at last. A battalion does not think beyond its immediate interests 
— even officers are discouraged from trying to run the war by themselves 
— but it did not need to be told that it had not been fattened up the last few 
weeks for Headquarters’ pleasure in its appearance. Men know when they 
are “for it,” and if they forget, are reminded from the doors of crowded 
estaminets and canteens, or from the tail-boards of loaded lorries as their 
comrades fleet by in the dusk. They were not surprised when orders came 
for a shift. 

On the evening of the 30th May they were taken by train from their 
camp, via Amiens, Abbeville, and Boulogne and St. Omer to Cassel in 
thirteen or fourteen hours, and from Cassel marched back along the well- 
known pavé; nearly to St. Omer again and billeted between La Crosse and 
the dingy wide railway-crossing at Fort Rouge. All the country round was 
busy raising crops; every old man, woman, and child working as long as 
light lasted. Their only available training-ground was the Forest of 
Clairmarais, with its two characteristic wooded hills that stand up behind 
St. Omer. Here they were taught “wood-fighting” in addition to other 
specialties, and the mess found time to give a dinner of honour to a friendly 
Field-Ambulance (Irish in the main) to whom they had, on various 
occasions, owed much. Scandal asserts that the guests departed, in the 
dawn, on their own stretchers. Here, too, on the 6th June they entered for 
the Brigade horse-show and won first prize for the best turned out limber- 
and-pair, and seconds for water-cart and cooker-and-pair — no small thing 
when one considers what is the standard of excellence in Brigade transport. 


On the next day (June 7), the nineteen mines of Messines went up 
together in the dawn. The three army corps (Second Anzac and Ninth and 
Tenth Corps) loosed behind them, broke forward over Messines and 
Wytschaete, and the whole German line from Armagh Wood to Plugstreet 
was wrenched backwards from a mile to two miles all along. Messines was 
a singularly complete and satisfactory affair, including some seven 
thousand prisoners and, better still, a multitude of dead, killed off in 
counter-attacks. It opened the road for the Third Battle of Ypres which was 
to win more breathing-space round the wreck of the city. Unlike Arras, 
where there was almost unlimited space for assembly in subterranean caves 
and cellars, every preparation in the Salient had to be carried out under the 
enemy’s eyes on known and registered ground lacking shelter above or 
below. Thus the attack, which was to cover a front of fifteen miles, 
demanded as much effort and pre-arrangement as any operation that had till 
then been undertaken in the whole course of the war. Those were made and 
carried through among, and in spite of, the daily demands of continuous 
local operations, with the same thoroughness and fixedness of purpose as 
when the Brigade competed for its little prizes and trophies at Renescure 
horse-show. 

On the 12th June the Battalion marched thirteen miles for musketry to 
Moringhem in the bare, high down-country behind Acquin, where two men 
collapsed with heat-stroke. A century ago the drill-book laid down that 
unaimed battalion-fire from “Brown Bess” should never be opened at over 
four hundred yards. They practised slow and rapid firing with fixed 
bayonets at two and three hundred; company sharp-shooters using figures at 
the same range. 

On the 16th June the first drawing in towards the Salient began. They 
camped that night at Ouderzeele north of Cassel, after such heat as made 
several of the men fall out by the way, and on the 17th bivouacked in sheds 
and shelters in the woods south-east of Proven on the Poperinghe road, 
where the cultivation, all unaffected by the war half a dozen miles off, was 
as thick as ever, and, except for “specialist” training in the woods, it was 
difficult to find the men work. The men bore this quite calmly. 

As a sign of the times Lieutenant H. Hickie, who had been on leave, 
arrived and “again took over his duties as Quartermaster” on the 20th June. 
Lieutenant J. H. Nash left on the same date for the Army Central School, 
and on the 22nd Captain R. Rodakowski and Lieutenant W. Joyce were 
detailed for courses of instruction at Le Touquet Lewis Gun School. 

On the 23rd June, Major-General Sir A. J. Godley, commanding the 


Second Anzac Corps, came over on a visit to the Battalion and inspected 
the men, and day by day the pieces required for the next move on the 
chessboard of war were pushed into their places along the Salient. The Fifth 
Army — of four corps and some divisions — under General Gough was to 
take the weight of the affair between Klein Zillebeeke and Boesinghe, while 
the First French Army — First and Fifty-first Divisions — would relieve 
the Belgians from Boesinghe to Noordschoote and extend the line along the 
Yser Canal north of Ypres to Steenstraate. The Guards Division was to lie 
next them on the extreme left of our line at Boesinghe. 

On the 25th June, the Battalion moved from Proven into the edge of the 
battle-area near Woesten, a couple of miles or so behind Boesinghe itself, 
and came under the fire of a long-range German naval gun which merely 
cut up the fields round them. Both sides were now hard at work in the air, 
trying to put out each other’s eyes; and a German aeroplane brought down 
one of our observation-balloons hideously alight, close to Woesten camp. 
All the Salient hummed with opposing aircraft, the bombing of back-areas 
was cruel and continuous, and men had no rest from strain. But our 
batteries, profiting by the help of our machines, hammered the enemy line 
as it had not been hammered there since war began. Oil-drums, gas and 
thermit shells were added to the regular allowances sent over, and, 
whenever chance offered, raiding-parties dove in and out of the front lines 
sharking prisoners for identification. The Battalion’s share in this work was 
the usual fatigue — ”unloading trucks” and the like, beneath intermittent 
artillery-fire which, on the 29th June, ended in three direct hits on the farm- 
house (Roubles farm) near Elverdinghe, where they lay. One man was 
killed outright and three others wounded. Their regular routine-work of 
death had begun again. 

On the 1st of July they went into line on the Boesinghe sector, relieving 
the 2nd Coldstream on the west or near sector of the Yser Canal. Their 
trenches were of the usual built-up, sand-bagged type. Headquarters were at 
Bleuet farm, well under fire of all kinds, and though they managed their 
relief at night with little shelling, early next morning, Lieutenant E. Shears 
was killed by shell. It was a bad sector in every way, for not only did the 
Battalion link on here to the Belgian army — later relieved by the French 
— on their left, and any point of junction of Allied forces is always 
severely dealt with, but the enemy were kept in tension by constant raids, or 
the fear of them, all along the line. This meant that their SOS signals went 
up on the least provocation and their barrages followed with nervous 
punctuality. Added to this, fatigue-work was very heavy, not only in repairs 


but in supply; and the necessary exposure of the carrying-parties led to 
constant casualties. 

On the 5th July, for instance, at two in the morning, gas shells fired from 
projectors (the Germans were searching the line in earnest that night) fell on 
a working-party of No. 4 Company. Nineteen men were at once prostrated, 
of whom one died then and there, and two a few days later; while 
Lieutenant Bagenal was slightly affected. (It is difficult, especially in the 
dark, to keep working-parties, who have to work against time, inside their 
gas-masks.) They were shelled for the rest of the day with no further 
casualties. 

On the 6th July Major Hon. H. R. Alexander, leaving for England to 
attend the officers’ course at Aldershot, Captain R. R. C. Baggallay took 
over the command, and on the 8th July they were relieved by the 3rd 
Coldstream and bivouacked at Cardoen farm, where they spent two days 
nominally resting — that is to say, supplying one hundred and ten men each 
night for the detestable work of carrying-parties to the front line. Lieut.- 
Colonel Rocke, D.S.O., commanding since May 24, returned from leave on 
July 8, but unluckily on the 11th, when the Battalion was in line, in the 
wreck of Boesinghe Village (Headquarters at Boesinghe Chateau), slipped 
and broke his shoulder while going round the trenches, and Captain 
Baggallay again took over command. There was steady wellranged shelling 
all that day, particularly on Boesinghe Chateau, in the rear of which the aid- 
post and headquarters of No. 1 Company lay. Battalion Headquarters were 
shelled for half an hour separately. No. 3 Company’s Headquarters in the 
support-line were wrecked by direct hits, and the entire company shelled 
out, while the whole of the back lines were worked over, up and down. All 
repairs had to be built up with sand-bags, for the ground was too marshy to 
give useful dirt, and the labour was unending. 

On the 12th July they were shelled more heavily than the previous two 
days on exactly the same places, and their transport, which till now had had 
reasonable luck, was caught fetching up water and rations. The four 
company quartermaster-sergeants and the mess-sergeant were wounded, a 
horse and groom killed, and, later on, the transport officer was slightly 
gassed. (““Tis the Transport, ye’ll understand, that has to take all Jerry’s 
back-chat after dhark, an’ no chance of replyin’.”) By night they found 
carrying-parties to fill dumps — five of them — each dump seeming to 
those serving it more exposed and undesirable than the other four put 
together. 

On the 14th of July there was a German raid, preceded by an hour’s 


“box” barrage of trench mortars, .77’s, and machine-guns, on two platoons 
of No. 4 Company then in the front line behind the canal. A shrapnel- 
barrage fell also on the supports. A “box” barrage is a square horror of 
descending fire cutting off all help, and ranks high among demoralising 
experiences. Luckily, the line was lightly held, and the men had more or 
less of cover in dug-outs and tunnels in the canal bank. A Lewis-gun post in 
a covered emplacement, almost on the bed of the canal itself, was first 
aware, through the infernal racket, of Germans crossing the canal, and fired 
at them straight down the line of its bed. They broke and disappeared in the 
rank weed-growth, but there was another rush over the parapet of the line 
between two sentry groups in the firingbays. The trenches were alive by 
then with scattered parties stumbling through the black dark, and mistaking 
each other for friends or enemies, and the ruin of the works added to the 
confusion. As far as can be made out, one officer, Lieutenant H. J. B. Eyre, 
coming along what was left of a trench, ran literally into a party of the 
enemy. His steel helmet and revolver, all chambers fired, were found 
afterwards near the wreck of a firing-bay, but there was no other trace. It 
was learned later that he had been mortally wounded and died that evening. 
In trench-raids, when life, death, or capture often turn on a step to the left or 
the right, the marvel was that such accidents were not more frequent. 

A wounded German was captured. He had no marks of identification, but 
said he belonged to a Schleswig regiment, and that the strength of the raid 
was intended to be two hundred. It did not, as the men said, “feel” anything 
like so many, though the wild lights of explosion that lit the scene showed 
large enemy parties waiting either in the bed of the canal or on the opposite 
bank. These, too, vanished into the dark after their comrades in the trenches 
had been turned out. Probably, it was but an identification fray backed by a 
far-reaching artillery “hate” that troubled all the back-areas even up to 
Elverdinghe. 

Our front-line casualties in the affair were but one officer and one man 
missing and one wounded. Yet the barrage blew the men about like 
withered leaves, covered them with mud, plastered them with bits of sand- 
bags, and gapped, as it seemed, fathoms of trench at a stroke, while enemy 
machine-guns scissored back and forth over each gap. The companies in the 
support-line who watched the affair and expected very few to come out of it 
alive, suffered much more severely from the shrapnel-barrage which fell to 
their share. 

It was their last tour in the trenches for ten days, and it closed with heavy 
barrages on the front and back lines, while they were being relieved by the 


1st Coldstream. This continued till our guns were asked to reply, and after 
ten minutes made them cease. The Battalion left the trenches in a steady 
downpour of wet and entrained from Elverdinghe for Proven, whence they 
moved into the training-area at Herzeele, where a representation of the 
ground to be attacked on the day of battle, with its trenches and farms, was 
marked out, and had to be studied by company commanders, N.C.O.’s, and 
men according to their rank and responsibility. The officers’ mess at 
Herzeele was in the quaint old three-storied tower, built when the Spaniards 
held rule in the Low Countries. 

From the 16th to the 23rd July their mornings were spent at every sort of 
drill — smoke-helmet drill, musketry, wiring, Lewis-gun, etc., and their 
afternoons in going over the training-ground and practising attacks. All that 
time the weather was perfect. As soon as they moved away to Proven and 
into the battle-area on July 25 heavy rain began, which, as on the Somme, 
where the devil duly looked after his own, was destined to baulk and cripple 
the battle. For an introduction to their next month’s work, the Battalion, 
roused at 2 A.M. on that day by gas-alarms from the front, provided over 
five hundred men for working-parties to get stuff into the front line; lost ten 
men killed by shell-fire and one officer, Lieutenant H. H. Maxwell (who 
had come unscathed through the raid of the 14th), and seven men wounded; 
and next evening moved to their own place, a distance of two and a half 
miles, with two hundred yard intervals between the platoons, under casual 
shell-fire. 

They camped (July 27) in support near Bleuet farm, and, that evening, 
had word that our aeroplanes reported no Germans could be seen in the 
German frontline system, and that the 3rd Coldstream had sent patrols 
forward who were already established across the canal. As a matter of fact, 
the enemy was holding his front line in chains of single posts, preferring 
rather to fight for it than in it; and was relying on his carefully hidden ferro- 
concrete block-houses — later known as “pill-boxes” — which, as he had 
arranged them in the torn and marshy landscape, and along the line of the 
Ypres—Staden rail, could hold up and dissipate any average infantry attack. 
They were impervious to anything except direct hits of big stuff. Their 
weakness was the small size of the slit through which their machine-guns 
operated, and a certain clumsiness in the arrangement of the gun itself, 
which made it difficult to depress. Consequently, cool heads could crawl up 
and under, and rush the thing at close quarters. 

Whether the enemy believed there would be no serious attack at the 
junction of the French and British arms in the Boesinghe sector, or whether 


he drew his men out of the front line to give room for his barrages, may 
never be known. It is certain, however, that he left his front line 
immediately facing the Guards Division empty, and that miscalculation 
enabled the Guards to launch their attack without having first to fight their 
way across the canal. The Coldstream had possessed themselves promptly 
of the evacuated trenches, and there stayed for some time before the enemy 
realised what had happened, sent aeroplanes to locate the raiders, and tried 
— without success — to shell them back again. It was a quick, well- 
thought-out coup that saved very many good lives. 

On the 28th July the Battalion, after various contradictory orders, was 
sent forward in the evening to relieve the left of the 3rd Coldstream in the 
outpost-line. There was a report that the enemy meditated art attack on that 
Battalion at their junction with the Thirty-eighth Division on their right. (It 
must be remembered that the French, who had had some difficulty in 
getting their guns forward, were not in place, and their First Division lay on 
the left of the Guards.) Up, then, went the Battalion in the evening and took 
over the outpost-line from Douteuse House, to where it joined the French 
forces. Two platoons of No. 2 Company, under Captain R. Rodakowski, 
crossed the canal in the mud on improvised bridges of slabs of wood nailed 
across rabbit-wire and canvas, and lay up in an old German front line. The 
other two platoons occupied the old British front line on the canal bank. 
Battalion Headquarters and aid-post were at the Chateau, as usual. No. 1 
Company (Captain W. C. Mumford, M.C.) in support, and No. 4 Company 
(Captain Law, M.C.) had a couple of platoons forward and two back. They 
were all shelled equally through that night with gas and lachrymal shells, 
plus barrages on headquarters and the various lines of support. The gas was 
responsible for six casualties, chiefly among signallers and orderlies, whose 
work kept them on the move. Nothing could be done to strengthen the 
newly occupied trenches, as there was no wire on the spot; for the R.E. 
parties, trying to bring it up, were pinned till daylight by back-barrages. 

On the 29th July a patrol was sent out to look at a concrete blockhouse 
which our artillery reported they were unable to destroy with the guns that 
were in use at the moment. The patrol drew fire from the blockhouse, went 
on into the dark, and found that the enemy’s line behind it was held by 
small posts only. Returning, it would seem that they were fired at again, a 
N.C.O. and a man being wounded, but they wounded and captured a 
prisoner, who said that the post held twenty men. Whereupon that 
blockhouse was “kept under observation” by small parties of our men, 
under Lieutenant Budd, M.C. Next morning they observed five or six of the 


enemy lying out in shell-holes round the blockhouse, which was too small 
for the whole of its garrison. This overflow was all sniped in due course, till 
the blockhouse, with fourteen unwounded prisoners, surrendered, was 
absorbed into our outpostline, and held against the enemy’s fire. 
Considering that fire at the time — which included 5.9’s, 4.2’s, and .77’s — 
it was a neatly expeditious affair. The Battalion was relieved by the 1st 
Grenadiers and the Welsh, and went back to camp in the Forest area to 
spend the 30th July preparing themselves and their souls for the morrow’s 
work. 

The Guards Division lay, as we know, between the First French Division 
on its left and our Thirty-eighth Division on its right; the line of the Ypres- 
Staden railway with its blockhouses marking the limit between the two 
British divisions. This was an awkward junction, which caused trouble 
later. Four objectives were laid down. The first was the nearest German 
system of trenches, which had lain under searching artillery fire for some 
time, and would not be difficult; the second, six hundred yards farther on, 
ran parallel to the Pilckem road; the third an imaginary line a hundred yards 
beyond the well-known Iron Cross Kortikaar—Cabaret road, beyond 
Pilckem Ridge, and the last went up to the Steenbeek River. The total depth 
of the run was about two miles from the canal bank. 

The 2nd (Ponsonby’s) and the 3rd (Seymour’s ) Brigades were to take the 
first three objectives, after which the 1st (Jeffreys’s Brigade), following 
close behind, was to come through and take the fourth. The 2nd Brigade, 
which was on the right of the division, held the front from the Ypres—Staden 
railway-bridge over the canal to Boesinghe Bridge. The 3rd Brigade 
continued the line to the left for six hundred yards. The 1st Brigade, less the 
1st Irish and the 3rd Coldstream, which were under the direct orders of 
General Feilding, G.O.C. Guards Division, was in reserve. 

Our barrages, conceived on a most generous scale, were timed to creep at 
a hundred yards in four minutes. They were put down at 3.50 A.M., July 31, 
a dark, misty morning on the edge of rain, and the whole attack went 
forward with satisfying precision so far as the Guards Division was 
concerned. The various objectives were reached at the given times, and 
level with the French advance. By eleven o’clock the farthest was in our 
hands, and what difficulties there were arose from the division on the 
Guards’ right being held up among unreduced blockhouses enfilading them 
from the railway line. 

Meantime, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards spent the day, after breakfast at 
a quarter-past five, in reserve round the little two-roomed, sand-bagged and 


concreted Chasseur farm, where there was an apple-tree with all its leaves 
on; under half an hour’s notice to move up if required. But no order came. 
They were shelled intermittently all day, with a few casualties, and Captain 
F. S. Law was slightly wounded. The evening, as pessimists prophesied, 
closed in heavy rain, and the ground began to go. They stayed where they 
were till the afternoon of the 1st August, when word came to take over the 
line held by the 3rd Grenadiers and the 1st Coldstream on the first, second, 
and third objectives. 

They moved out in rain into the usual wilderness of shell-holes filling 
with water, but for the moment were not shelled. No. 4 Company went by 
daylight to its positions on the first objective — Cariboo Wood and some 
half-wiped-out German trench-systems in a partly destroyed wood. The 
other companies waited till dusk before distributing themselves on the 
Green line — the third objective — which was about a thousand yards this 
side the Steenbeek River. While the move was in progress, a brigade of the 
Thirty-eighth Division reported that they had been shelled out of their 
advanced positions on the river and were falling back, which, as far as 
could be seen, would leave the right flank of the Guards Division in the air. 
If this were so, and the dusk and the rain made it difficult to judge, it was 
imperative to put everything else aside and form a defensive flank along the 
railway line that separated the two divisions. The companies were diverted 
accordingly, hastily re-directed in the dark, and, when all was done, the 
brigade that had made the trouble went back to its original position on the 
further objective. There was small choice of sleeping-places that night. 
Such German blockhouses as came handiest were used for battalion and 
company headquarters while the companies lay out in the wet and talked 
about the prospect of hot meals. They were not very severely shelled, but 
when August 2 broke in heavy rain and the brigade on their right continued 
to send up SOS’s at intervals, thereby obliging them to maintain their flank 
on the railway line, they felt that “conditions were becoming exceedingly 
trying,” as the Diary says. Then came a relief, which was at least a change. 
The 1st Scots Guards relieved the two platoons of No. 4 Company back in 
Cariboo trenches, where the shelling was light; and later, as darkness fell, 
set the other companies free to go forward and relieve the 2nd Grenadiers at 
the front of things. The change-over took five hours, and in the middle of it 
the brigade on their right once more sent up SOS’s, which brought down a 
German barrage, and necessitated every one “standing to” for 
developments. It proved a false alarm, and “no action was taken by the 
enemy” — an omission which it is conceivable the Guards Division rather 


regretted. Beyond question that Brigade had been badly held up among the 
blockhouses, and had been savagely shelled in and out of shell-holes that 
bewilder troops; but — till their own trouble comes — no troops go out of 
their way to make excuses for a nightmare of SOS’s. (“There’s enough 
fatigues, ye’ll understand, when you’re out o’ the line. Extra fatigues in 
action, like defensive flanks, is outrageous.”) 

They were shelled and rained upon throughout the whole of the night of 
the 2nd August, and on the evening of the 3rd, still in ceaseless rain, were 
relieved by the 1st Scots Guards and marched through mud, water and 
darkness, over broken ground “beyond description” to Elverdinghe Siding, 
where they were packed into trucks at five in the morning and taken to Poll 
Hill Camp near Bandaghem for training. 

Their casualties, all things reckoned, had been very light. They had gone 
into action on the 31st July with 26 officers and 1002 other ranks and had 
lost only 2 officers and 125 other ranks from all causes. 

The total casualties for the twelve battalions of the Guards Division in 
the action had been 59 officers and 1876 men in two days; and rain falling 
without a break for the next four days drowned out the sad fight. The 
enemy’s line had been pushed back from Bixschoote, through Frezenberg, 
Westhoek, Stirling Castle, and Shrewsbury Forest down to Hollebeke. At 
that stage our armies, as had happened so often on the Somme, were 
immobilised. The clay ground was cullendered and punched by the shells 
into chains of pools and ponds. All valleys and hollows turned into bogs 
where, if men wandered from the regular tracks across them, they drowned 
or were mired to death. If they stayed on the plankings the enemy’s guns 
swept them away. When all had been done that man could do, the first 
phase of the Third Battle of Ypres closed in a strengthened conviction that 
all the powers of evil were in strict alliance with Germany. Our armies held 
off seven counter-attacks along the line, settled themselves in it and then, 
perforce, waited for the weather to clear. 

It rained on and off till the 15th August, and, as most of the corn in the 
fields round Poll Hill Camp had, owing to the wet, not been cut, training- 
ground was limited just at the very time when the new German system of 
holding a line with a chain of carefully camouflaged posts called for a 
change in attack methods. So the Battalion was practised in “surprise 
situations” — i.e. discovering invisible enemies with machine-guns in 
shell-holes that turned the advancing line into a ragged scattering “scrum.” 
Their dummy barrages were slowed, too, as the Diary says, “to enable the 
surprise situations to be dealt with and to give time for the line to re-form 


behind the barrage after having dealt with these situations.” This was a kind 
of work for which, like bombing, the Irish had considerable natural 
aptitudes. It was summed up, unofficially, thus: “In the ould days, a trench 
was a trench, ye’ll understand, an’ something to lay hould upon. Third 
Ypres was fallin’ into nothin’ and then findin’ ‘twas two pill-boxes an’ a fort 
on your flank.” Therefore, the specialists in the shape of the Lewis-gunner 
and the “mopper-up” who dealt with the debris of attacks were important 
persons and were instructed accordingly when the Battalion was not 
indented upon for working-parties on the gun-tracks and bridges round 
Boesinghe. 


THIRD YPRES AND THE BROEMBEEK 

On August 1 Lieutenant the Hon. P. J. Ogilvy joined the Battalion and 
took over No. 1 Company from Acting Captain W. C. Mumford, who had 
been appointed Town Major of the busy and occasionally battered town of 
Elverdinghe; and Lieutenant E. Budd took over the 4th Company from 
Acting Captain H. F. d’A. S. Law, wounded. 

On the 15th August, the eve of the Langemarck attack, they were put on 
one hour’s notice, which was withdrawn the next day, when six divisions 
(the Forty-eighth, Eleventh, Fifty-sixth, Eighth, Twentieth and Twenty- 
ninth) struck again along the line from the Menin road to our junction with 
the French in the north. The weather once more blinded our aeroplanes so 
that our artillery could not deal effectively with the counter-attacks; the pill- 
boxes held up our infantry, and though prisoners, guns, and a little ground 
round Langemarck were gained, the line of the Salient from St. Julien 
southwards stood as it had since the first. The Battalion was peacefully at 
bomb-practice on that day, and by some oversight a live bomb got mixed up 
with the dummies, and caused thirteen casualties, luckily none of them very 
serious, and the training went forward. As the crops were cut ground was 
gradually extended and every one was worked hard at practice attacks; for 
they understood that their lot would be cast in the Salient for some time. 

On the 27th August medal ribbons were presented by the General of the 
1st Brigade to those who had won honour in the Boesinghe battle, either by 
their coolheadedness in dealing with “surprise situations” or sheer valour in 
the face of death or self-devotion to a comrade; for there was every form of 
bravery to choose from. Lieutenant E. Budd received the bar to his Military 
Cross, and Sergeant (a/C.S.M.) P. Donohoe (No. 3056), No. 1910 Sergeant 
(a/C.S.M.) F. M’Cusker, No. 3224 Corporal E. M’Cullagh, No. 4278 
Lance-Corporal J. Vanston, No. 7520 Private S. Nulty, No. 5279 Private J. 


Rochford (bar to Military Medal), No. 10171 Lance-Corporal S. McHale, 
Military Medal; No. 10161 Lance-Corporal W. Cooper, D.C.M. 

The following N.C.O.’s and men were unable to be present on parade, 
but were awarded honours during the past month. No. 4512 Sergeant J. 
Balfe, No. 3146 Lance-Corporal F. Coyne, No. 4386 Sergeant Macdonald, 
No. 6078 Private J. Martin, Military Medal; No. 4884 Private D. O’Brien, 
Croix de Guerre. 

On the last days of August they marched to Proven Siding and entrained 
for Elverdinghe and thence to Dulwich Camp, well known as being 
“somewhat exposed and liable to long-range shell-fire.” They were used at 
once by the greedy R.E.’s for burying cables and making artillery-tracks 
preparatory to the next move in the interminable Third Battle of Ypres. 

From the ist to the 4th September they, with the 1st Guards Brigade, 
were in support to the 3rd Guards Brigade which was in the line, and sent 
up about half their strength for carrying-parties every night. The line, 
swampy and overlooked by the high ground under Houthulst Forest to the 
north and north-east, consisted of posts in shell-holes — the shell-holes 
being improved only just sufficiently to make them “habitable.” The 
standard of comfort in the Salient at that time was lower than on the 
Somme, where men were dying, at least, dry. All posts were elaborately 
concealed from overhead observation, for the enemy aeroplanes roved over 
them, bombing and machine-gunning at large. Though the Battalion was 
lucky in its four days’ turn, it lost on the night of the 4th September 2nd 
Lieutenant G. P. Boyd and four men killed and twenty-three wounded. 
Some of the other battalions in support suffered severely from bombing 
raids, and all back-areas were regularly raked over so that the troops might 
be worried by loss of sleep. 

From the 5th to the 8th they lay in Rugby Camp, in reserve to the 2nd 
Coldstream and 2nd Grenadiers of their own Brigade in the front line. Here 
they enjoyed a “fairly quiet time,” and had only to find a hundred men or so 
per night for forward-area work. Rugby, Dulwich and the other camps were 
all duly and regularly bombed, shelled and gassed, but that was accepted as 
part of the daily and nightly work. 

On the 9th they were up at the front among the “just sufficiently 
habitable shell-holes” of the Green line beyond the Iron Cross Kortikaar— 
Cabaret road from the Ypres—Staden railway to the junction with the 
French. Their guides met them at Bois farm, fifteen hundred yards back, 
and since, once among the holes, all food sent up risked the life or 
mutilation of a man, they carried two days’ rations and picked up their 


water from a Decauville railway that ran to the terminus (daily bombed and 
bombarded) on the Wijden Drift road. While the last two companies (Nos. 2 
and 4 ) were getting their tins at railhead, an hour and a half’s barrage was 
dropped on them and twenty-seven men were killed or wounded. Relief was 
delayed in consequence till one on the morning of the 10th, and, about an 
hour later, a wandering covey of eight Germans, who had lost their way in 
the dark, were rounded up by the forward platoons of No. 3 Company (2nd 
Lieutenant Corry, D.C.M.). It was a small brisk fight, and it came pleasantly 
after the barrage at railhead, and the shelling that befell them from three to 
half-past five. They were annoyed, too, by low-flying enemy aeroplanes 
who fired at the men in the posts but as a rule missed them. A deserter came 
in and patrols were sent out to see where the nearest enemy-post might be. 
One was located near the railway line in front of the right company. 
Exploration work of this sort in such a blind front as the enemy had 
arranged here, ends only too often in patrols losing their way as the eight 
Germans had done; and company officers do not like it. 

On the 11th September, after some artillery work on our side, the enemy 
guns carried out a shoot on the pill-boxes occupied by the right (No. 1) 
company while their infantry were “unusually active,” probably because the 
Thirty-eighth Division on the Guards’ right was being relieved that night by 
the Twentieth. As a side-issue of the fight the Battalion on their left was 
attacked, which, so far as the Irish Guards were concerned, meant that the 
left company (No. 2) swiftly manufactured a fresh post on their left to 
improve communication with their neighbours, and prevent the enemy 
working round their flank through the remnants of a wood. In this work 
they had to disperse with rifle-fire several parties of the enemy who might 
have interfered with their arrangements, and Captain T. F. MacMahon was 
wounded. This bald record covers a long, tense night of alarms and 
fatigues, and fatigue-parties dropping like partridges where the barrage 
found them, to creep forward as soon as it was lifted; and, somewhere on 
the left, the crackle and blaze of an attack on a battalion which was entirely 
capable of taking care of itself. 

Their relief on the night of the 13th by the 1st Scots Guards was “very 
much delayed.” Two detachments got lost, one through the guide being 
killed and the other “through the guide losing himself.” Yet it was a very 
dark, and, therefore, theoretically a safe, night, with very little shelling — 
proof of the utter uncertainty of every detail connected with war. 

They had lost in that fortnight one officer (2nd Lieutenant Boyd) and 
fourteen men killed; one officer (Captain T. F. MacMahon) and seventy- 


eight other ranks wounded. For the rest of the month they were training in 
camps — Cariboo and Poll Hill — of which the former was not out of reach 
of shell-fire, and studied new methods of attack to combat the enemy’s new 
methods of defence in his protected and fortified shell-holes. These he now 
held in depth, one shell-hole post covering or flanking the next, so that men 
fought their way up a landscape of miniature redoubts, invisible to guns, 
almost invisible to aeroplanes, and much more expensive to reduce than the 
narrow-slotted pill-boxes. 

On the 21st September their Brigadier-General Jeffreys saw the Battalion 
on parade, near Proven, and bade them farewell on his promotion to 
command the Nineteenth Division. He was succeeded in command of the 
1st Brigade by General C. R. C. de Crespigny. On the 27th Lieut.-Colonel 
R. V. Pollok commanding the Battalion, who had been on leave, returned 
and took over from Captain A. F. L. Gordon acting in his absence. On the 
29th Lieutenant B. Reford who had been Assistant-Adjutant took over No. 
3 Company vice Captain T. F. MacMahon, wounded on the 11th, and 2nd 
Lieutenant T. S. V. Stoney joined for duty on the 25th. 

Among the honours mentioned as awarded to the men that month for 
gallantry and devotion to duty was the D.C.M. to 5279 Private J. Rochford 
for “gallantry, devotion to duty and organizing ability” when employed as a 
stretcher-bearer with a working-party on September 3, the night when 
Lieutenant Boyd and twenty-eight men were killed or wounded by bombs. 
This, it may be noted, is that Rochford whose presence steadied, and whose 
jests diverted, whole platoons upon the Somme, and for whose health the 
men inquired first after the platoon or working-party had been shelled. 

And while they trained, with the utter self-absorption of men concerned 
in the study of methods of taking man’s life, the Salient heaved and flamed 
day after day with German counter-attacks as our guns covered the 
adjustment and reinforcements and protection of artillery troops and 
material in preparation for the battle of September 20. As usual, the weather 
broke on the eve of it. Ten Divisions (Nineteenth, Thirty-ninth, Forty-first, 
Twenty-third, First and Second Australians, Ninth, Fifty-fifth, Fifty-eighth 
and Twentieth) attacked from near Hollebeke in the south to Langemarck in 
the north; pushed back the line on the whole length of their attack; gained 
one mile outwards along the desperate Menin road, established themselves 
in Polygon Wood, broke eleven counterattacks, took over 3000 prisoners 
and left as many enemy dead. It was followed up on the 26th September by 
another attack, on a six-mile front from south of the Menin road to north- 
east of St. Julien, in which six divisions (Thirty-ninth, Thirty-third, Fifth 


and Fourth Australians, Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth) once more moved our 
line forward along that frontage, in some places nearly half a mile. Our 
movement clashed, almost to the minute, with German counter-attacks by 
fresh divisions launched to recover the ground they had lost on the 20th 
September, and the fighting was none the lighter for that coincidence. 

The 3rd October saw the weather break again just as fighting was 
resumed on a seven-mile front from the Menin road to the Ypres—Staden 
railway. Twelve divisions went in here (the Thirty-seventh, Fifth, Twenty- 
first, Seventh; First, Second and Third Australians; the New Zealand; Forty- 
eighth, Eleventh, Fourth and Twenty-ninth). Reutel, Nordemhock, and 
Broodseinde villages were taken, Abraham Heights gained, the 
Gravenstafel spur cleared by the New Zealanders; three fresh German 
divisions were caught by our guns almost in the act of forming up for 
attack, and 5000 prisoners were passed back. The enemy’s losses here were 
very satisfactory and mainly due to our gun-fire. 

On the 5th October, then, so far as the Guards Division was concerned, 
the line of our working front ran through Poelcappelle and thence back to 
the Ypres—Staden railway at a point some thousand yards north of 
Langemarck. From that point it merged into the old line gained on the 20th 
of September which followed the Broembeek River at a short distance to 
the south of it, towards our junction with the French, and thence lost itself 
in the flooded areas beyond Noordschoote. No weight of attack had fallen 
on that sector of the front since September 20 when Langemarck had been 
captured, and the French line, with ours, advanced in the direction of 
Draibach and Houthulst Forest. 


THE BROEMBEEK 

It was decided to renew the attack, in combination with the French here, 
on the 9th October, from northwest of Langemarck across the Ypres—Staden 
railway down to a point in the line gained on the 4th October, east of 
Zonnebeke, on a front of six miles. The weather prepared itself in advance. 
Rain began punctually on the 7th, continued through the 8th, and made the 
going more than usually unspeakable. It affected the Guards Division 
principally, since their share of the work involved crossing the little valley 
of the Broembeek River which, should it continue to flood, offered every 
possible opportunity for holding up troops under fire, loss of direction 
(since men never move straight across bogs) and engulfment of material. 
The Broembeek was a stagnant ditch, from twenty to thirty feet wide and 
from two to five deep, edged with shell-holes and, in some parts, carrying 


vertical banks four or five feet deep. There was, mercifully, no wire in it, 
but night-patrols sent out the week before the battle of the 9th reported it 
could not be crossed without mats. 

The ist Brigade of the division, which lay in reserve while the 3rd 
Brigade held the front line, had trained for several days at Poll Hill Camp 
over ground “marked” to represent the ground that the Battalion would 
have to attack over. The certainty of being drenched to the skin on a raw 
October night as a preliminary to tumbling from shell-hole to shell-hole till 
dawn between invisible machine-guns and snipers was left to the 
imagination of the men. 

On October 6th, “the details to be left out of the attack departed to join 
the Guards Division Reinforcement Battalion at Herzeele.” Men say that 
the withdrawal of these reprieved ones on the eve of action was as curious a 
sight as the arrival of a draft. (“For ye’ll understand, at that time o’ the war, 
men knew ‘twas only putting off what was bound to happen.”) 

Then, in foul weather, the Battalion entrained for Elverdinghe with the 
3rd Coldstream of their Brigade. The idea was that the 1st Brigade (De 
Crespigny’s) would attack parallel to the line of the Ypres—Staden railway 
on their right, about three hundred yards from it, the 2nd Brigade (Sergison- 
Brooke’s) on their left next against the French, with the 3rd Brigade 
(Seymour’s) in support. This last brigade had been very heavily used in 
making arrangements for the Division to cross the Broembeek, piling 
dumps and helping to haul guns into fresh positions through the mud. The 
furthest objective set, for the advance, was the edge of the Houthulst Forest, 
three thousand yards across semi-fluid country with no landmarks other 
than the line of smashed rail on their right, and whatever fortified houses, 
farms, pill-boxes and shell-holes they might encounter during their 
progress. When they had overcome all obstacles, they were instructed to dig 
in on the edge of the forest. 

At 9.30 on the night of the 8th, in heavy rain, the Battalion marched from 
Abingley Camp to their assembly lines (these all duly marked by tapes and 
white signboards, which, to the imaginative, suggest graveyards) from 
Elverdinghe to Boesinghe road, up “Clarges Street” to Abri Wood, and then 
to Cannes farm till they met the guides for their assembly areas at Ruisseau 
farm. From here began the interminable duck-boards that halt and congest 
the slow-moving line; and it was not till four in the morning that the 
Battalion was formed up and moved off. The rain had stopped a little before 
midnight and a late moon came to their help. 

The companies were commanded as follows: No. 1, Captain the Hon. P. 


J. Ogilvy; No. 2, Lieutenant D. S. Browne; No. 3, Captain R. B. S. Reford; 
No. 4, Lieutenant N. B. Bagenal. 

There was some shelling as they got into their assembly positions at 5.20 
A.M., but casualties were few. The 2nd Grenadiers and 2nd Coldstream led 
off under a few minutes’ blast of intense fire from field-guns and Stokes 
mortars, crossed the Broembeek and were away. At 6.20 the 1st Irish 
Guards and 3rd Coldstream followed them. The Battalion’s crossing-place 
at the river, which, after all, proved not so unmanageable as the patrols 
reported, had no bridges, but there was wire enough, on the banks to have 
made trouble had the enemy chosen that time and place to shell. They went 
over in three-foot water with mud at the bottom; reformed, ‘wet and filthy, 
and followed the 2nd Grenadiers who had captured the first and second 
objectives, moved through them at 8.20 and formed up on the right of the 
3rd Coldstream under the barrage of our guns for their own advance on the 
final objective — the edge of the forest. 

So far, barring a tendency to bear towards the right or railway side, 
direction had been well kept and their losses were not heavy. The 
companies deployed for attack on the new lines necessitated by the altered 
German system of defense — mopping-up sections in rear of the leading 
companies, with Lewis-gun sections, and a mopping-up platoon busy 
behind all. 

Meantime, the troops on the Battalion’s right had been delayed in coming 
up, and their delay was more marked from the second objective onward. 
This did not check the Guards’ advance, but it exposed the Battalion’s right 
to a cruel flanking fire from snipers among the shell-holes on the uncleared 
ground by the Ypres—Staden line. There were pill-boxes of concrete in 
front; there was a fortified farm buried in sandbags, Egypt House, to be 
reduced; there were nests of machine-guns on the right which the troops on 
the right had not yet overrun, and there was an almost separate and 
independent fight in and round some brick-fields, which, in turn, were 
covered by the fire of snipers from the fringes of the forest. Enemy aircraft 
skimming low gave the German artillery every help in their power, and the 
enemy’s shelling was accurate accordingly. The only thing that lacked in 
the fight was the bayonet. The affair resolved itself into a series of 
splashing rushes, from one shell-hole to the next, terrier-work round the 
pill-boxes, incessant demands for the Lewis-guns (rifle-grenades, but no 
bombs, were employed except by the regular bombing sections and 
moppers-up who cleared the underground shelters), and the hardest sort of 
personal attention from the officers and N.C.O.’s. All four companies 


reached the final objective mixed up together and since their right was well 
in the air, by the reason of the delay of the flanking troops, they had to 
make a defensive flank to connect with a battalion of the next division that 
came up later. It was then that they were worst sniped from the shell-holes, 
and the casualties among the officers, who had to superintend the forming 
of the flank, were heaviest. There was not much shelling through the day. 
They waited, were sniped, and expected a counter-attack which did not 
come off, though in the evening the enemy was seen to be advancing and 
the troops on the Battalion’s right fell back for a while, leaving their flank 
once more exposed. Their position at the time was in a somewhat awkward 
salient, and they readjusted themselves — always under sniping-fire — dug 
in again as much as wet ground allowed, and managed in the dark to 
establish connection with a battalion of Hampshires that had come up on 
their right. 

They spent the night of the 9th October where they lay, in the front line, 
while the enemy sniped them, shelled their supports, or put down sudden 
wandering barrages from front to back. Every company commander had 
been killed or wounded during the day; their medical officer (Captain P. R. 
Woodhouse, M.C.) was wounded at duty on the 10th, the men were caked 
with mud and ooze, worn to their last nerves and badly in need of food and 
hot drinks. There was no infantry action on their front, however, throughout 
the 10th, and in the evening they were relieved by two companies of the 1st 
Grenadiers; the other two companies of that battalion relieving the 2nd 
Grenadiers in the support-line. The battle, which counted as “a successful 
minor operation” in the great schemes of the Third Battle of Ypres, had cost 
them four officers killed in action on the 9th, one died of wounds on the 
11th, seven officers and their doctor wounded in the two days; forty-seven 
other ranks killed; one hundred and fiftyeight wounded, and ten missing 
among the horrors of the swampy pitted ground. The list runs: 


Capt. the Hon. P. J. } killed October 9. 
Ogilvy } 
Capt. R. J. P. } 
Rodakowski } 


2nd Lieut. A. L. Wells 
2nd Lieut. T. S. V. 
Stoney 


2nd Lieut. H. V. died 11th October of wounds 


Fanshawe received on the 9th. 
Capt. R. B. S. Reford wounded October 9th. 
Lieut. N. B. Bagenal 
Lieut. D. S. Browne 

2nd Lieut. E. M. 
Harvey 
2nd Lieut. T. Corry 


eee 


Capt. P. R. } wounded October 10th. 


Woodhouse 
Lieut. H. H. Maxwell } 
2nd Lieut. E. H. 
Dowler 


—) 


It took them eight hours along the taped tracks and the duck-boars to get 
to Rugby Camp behind Boesinghe, where they stayed for the next two days 
and drew a couple of officers and a hundred men from the Divisional 
Reinforcement Battalion to replace some of their casualties. 

On the 13th October they, with their Brigade, took over the support line 
on the old battle-front from various units of the 2nd and 3rd Guards 
Brigade. The 2nd Grenadiers relieved the 1st Grenadiers in the front line on 
the right and the 2nd Coldstream the Welsh Guards on the left sector. The 
Battalion itself was scattered by companies and half-companies near 
Koekuit—Louvois farm, Craonne farm, and elsewhere, relieving companies 
and half-companies of the other battalions, and standing by to attend 
smartly to the needs of the forward battalions in case of sudden calls for 
more bombs, small-arm ammunition, and lights. They were instructed, too, 
to be ready to support either flank should the troops there give way. But the 
troops did not give way; and they had nothing worse to face than heavy 
shelling of the supports at night and the work of continuing the duckboard- 
tracks across the mud. Most of the men were “accommodated in shell-holes 
and small, shallow trenches,” for water stopped the spade at a couple of feet 
below ground; but where anything usable remained of the German pill- 
boxes, which smelt abominably, the men were packed into them. It was in 
no way a pleasant tour, for the dead lay thick about, and men had not ceased 
speaking of their officers of the week before — intimately, lovingly, and 
humorously as the Irish used to do. 


More than most, the advance on Houthulst Forest had been an officer’s 
battle; for their work had been broken up, by the nature of the ground and 
the position of the German pill-boxes, into detached parties dealing with 
separate strong points, who had to be collected and formed again after each 
bout had ended. But this work, conceived and carried out on the spur of the 
moment, under the wings of death, leaves few historians. 

They were relieved on the 16th October by the 20th Lancashire Fusiliers 
of the 104th Brigade on their right, returned to Elverdinghe through 
Boesinghe, and entrained for a peaceful camp at Proven. During their three 
days’ tour, Lieutenant R. H. S. Grayson and fourteen other ranks were 
wounded, mainly by shell and two other ranks were killed. 

They had begun the month of October with 28 officers and 1081 other 
ranks. They bad lost in sixteen days 252 other ranks and 14 officers killed 
or wounded. Now they were free for the time to rest, refit, and reorganise in 
readiness, men said, to be returned to the Somme. (“Ye’ll understand that, 
in those days, we had grand choice of the fryin’-pan or the fire.”) 


THE RETURN TO THE SOMME AND CAMBRAI 

The Salient, with its sense of being ever overlooked and constricted on 
every side, fairly represents the frying-pan: the broad, general conflagration 
of the Somme, the fire. They quitted the frying-pan with some relief, 
entrained at Proven with the 3rd Coldstream and the 1st Brigade Machine- 
gun Company, detrained at Watten between the Bois du Ham and the Forét 
d’Eperlecques, beyond St. Omer, and marched to the pleasant village of 
Bayenghem-les-Eperlecques, where they had the satisfaction of meeting the 
6th Border Regiment just marching out of the billets that they were to 
occupy. The place was an intensive training-camp, specialising in all the 
specialties, but musketry above all. The Somme was open country, where, 
since they had left it, multitudes of tanks had come into use for the 
protection of troops, and troops thus protected do not need so many 
bombers to clear out shell-holes as they do in the Salient, where tanks stick 
and are shelled to bits in the mud. The inference was obvious! They 
enjoyed compulsory and voluntary musketry, varied with inspections and 
route-marchings. 

On the 21st October His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught visited 
them as senior Colonel of the Brigade of Guards, was introduced to all the 
officers, spoke to most of the N.C.O.’s and the men who had been decorated 
during the war. The Battalion was formed up in “walking out” order in the 
streets of the village to receive him. It is alleged by survivors that the 


sergeants saw to it that never since the Irish Guards had been formed was 
there such rigorous inspection of “walking out” men before they fell in. 
(“We looked like all Bird-cage Walk of a Sunday.”) 

On the 24th there joined for duty a draft of six officers, Major R. R. C. 
Baggallay, M.C., Lieutenant G. K. Thompson, M.C., and 2nd Lieutenants 
C. E. Hammond, F. G. de Stacpoole, T. A. Carey, and E. C. G. Lord. 
Lieutenant D. J. B. FitzGerald was transferred from the 1st to the 2nd 
Battalion on the Twenty-fifth, which was the day chosen for an inspection 
of the whole Division by Sir Douglas Haig, in cold weather with a high 
wind. 

On the 6th November General Antoine, commanding the First French 
Army Corps, which had lain on the Division’s left at Boesinghe, was to 
present French medals gained by the Division, but, thanks to the wet, 
parade, after being drawn up and thereby thoroughly drenched, was 
dismissed and the medals presented without review. Lieut.-Colonel R. V. 
Pollok, commanding the Battalion, received the Croix de Guerre. It is all a 
piece with human nature that the miseries of a week in liquid mud among 
corpses should be dismissed with a jest, but a wet parade, which ruins three 
or four hours’ careful preparation, regarded as a grievous burden for every 
one except the N.C.O.’s, who, by tradition are supposed to delight in 
“fatigues” of this order. 

Their three weeks’ training came to an end on the 11th November, when 
they moved thirteen miles, in torrents of rain, to the village of Ecques, 
which was filled with Portuguese troops, and began a long march. They did 
not know their destination, but guessed well where they were going. 

Some had all the reasons in the world to know that the Division would 
relieve the French on half a dozen different named sectors. Others were 
certain that it would attack independently quite elsewhere. Even Italy, 
where the Caporetto disaster had just taken place, was to the imaginative 
quite within the bounds of luck. But their line of route — twelve or thirteen 
miles a day in fine weather — dropped always south and east. From Ecques 
it crossed the Lys at Thérouanne; held over the worn road between St. Pol 
and Béthune, till, at Magnicourt-le-Comte, came orders that all kits were to 
be reduced and sent in to St. Pol. Elaborate reasons were given for this, 
such as lack of transport owing to troops being hurried to Italy, which 
dissipated the idea of light wines and macaroni entertained by the optimists, 
and deceived no one. If they turned left when they struck the St. Pol—Arras 
road, it would not be the French whom they were relieving. If they held on 
south, it would be the old Somme ground. And they held on south to 


Beaufort, marching by daylight, till the 18th of October found them in a 
camp of huts outside Blaireville and well in the zone of aeroplane 
observation. They moved under cover of darkness that night to a camp of 
tents at Gomiecourt between wrecked Bapaume and battered Arras. 

The bare devastated downs of the Somme had taken them back again, 
and they were in the Fifth Corps, Third (Julian Byng’s) Army. It was 
revealed at Divisional Headquarters conference on the night of the 19th that 
that army was on the eve of attack. There would be no preliminary 
bombardments, but an outrush of tanks, with a dozen infantry divisions on a 
six-mile front from Gonnelieu to the Canal du Nord near Hermies. 

The affair might be a surprise for an enemy whom our pressure on the 
Salient had forced to withdraw a large number of troops from the Somme 
front. If the tanks worked well, it ought to result in the breaking through of 
the triple-trench system of the Hindenburg Line, which had been immensely 
strengthened by the Germans since their leisurely retirement thither in 
April. We might expect to push on across their reserve system three or four 
miles behind the Hindenburg Line. We might even capture Cambrai twelve 
thousand yards from our jumping-off place, though that would be a side- 
issue; but, with luck, our attack would win us more high ground towards the 
north and the north-east, whence we could later strike in whichever 
direction seemed most profitable. Secrecy and hard-hitting would be of the 
essence of the contract, since the enemy could bring up reinforcements in a 
couple of days. Meantime the Guards Division would stand by at two hours’ 
notice, ready to be used as required. If Cambrai were taken, they would be 
called upon to hold it and make good. If it were not, then the battle would 
rank as a raid on a big scale, and the Division might be used for anything 
that developed. That same day Major Baggallay, M.C., carried out a road 
reconnaissance of the front at Doignies and Demicourt north of Havrincourt 
Wood. The situation there betrayed nothing. “Apparently the whole of that 
front-sector was habitually very quiet.” 

Twenty-four hours later, it was alive and roaring with our tanks rooting 
through the massed wire of the Hindenburg Line, the clamour of half-a- 
dozen divisions launched at their heels and the smashing fire of our guns in 
advance of them and their covering smoke-screens; while far to the north 
and south dummy attacks, gas and artillery demonstrations veiled and 
confused either flank. The opening day was, beyond doubt, a success. The 
German line went out under the tanks, as breakwaters go out under the race 
of a tide; and from Gonnelieu to north of Hermies three systems of their 
defence were overrun to a depth of four or five miles. By the 21st 


November our attack had punched out a square-headed salient, ten miles 
across the base, the southerly side of which ran along the high ground of the 
Bonavis Ridge, more or less parallel to the St. Quentin—Escaut Canal from 
Gonnelieu to Masniéres, which latter place we held. The easterly side lay 
from Masnieres through Noyelles-sur-l’Escaut and Cantaing to Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame and Bourlon Wood. This latter, as the highest point of 
command, was the key of the position on our north flank. Thence, the 
northerly flank of the salient ran roughly westward from the wood, south of 
Meeuvres till it joined our original front north of Boursies. About one half 
of the salient was commanded by German guns from the north of Bourlon 
Wood, and the other half from the south in the direction of the Bonavis 
Ridge. 

Besides these natural disadvantages there were large numbers of our 
cavalry hopefully disposed on the main routes in readiness for the 
traditional “breakthrough,” the harrying of enemy communications, etc. 
November on the Somme is not, however, quite the best season for exploits 
of horse, sabre and lance. 

Meantime, the Battalion spent the 20th November, and till the evening of 
the 21st, at two hours’ notice in camp near Barastre, and on the 23rd 
November moved to bivouac just west of the village of Doignies behind 
Demicourt on the edge of the “habitually very quiet sector” before 
mentioned. The 1st and 3rd Brigades Guards Division had been detailed to 
relieve two brigades of the Fifty-first Division in the line attacking 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame village at the extreme north tip of the salient a dozen 
miles away; and on the evening of the 23rd November they received verbal 
orders to get away from Doignies. At the moment the Battalion was moving 
off, came written orders that the whole of its first-line transport should 
accompany it; so a verbal order was sent to the transport officer to bring it 
on in rear of the Brigade column. That was the beginning of some not too 
successful Staff work and some unnecessary wanderings in the dark, 
complicated by the congestion of the roads and the presence of the ever- 
hopeful cavalry. The Battalion, its transport all abroad, crossed the Canal du 
Nord from Doignies and waited by the roadside till Lieut.-Colonel Follett, 
commanding the Brigade, rode into Graincourt, picked up guides from the 
152nd Brigade, brought on the Battalion another couple of thousand yards 
to the crossroads at La Justice, found fresh guides from the Gordons and 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and moved downhill straight into line at 
Cantaing mill after “a good and quiet relief,” at 3.20 A.M. on the morning 
of the 24th. Fighting had been going on day and night since the 20th for the 


possession of Bourlon Wood and village, where the Fortieth Division had 
been worn to a skeleton in alternate attack and counter-attack, but there was 
no trouble that dawn or day on the Cantaing sector where the Battalion lay 
and listened to the roar of the battle a mile and a half to the north. Their 
concern was to improve their line and find out where on earth the Staff had 
lost their first-line transport. It appeared that varying orders had been given 
to the transport for the different battalions, complicated by general 
instructions to follow their own units by the light of nature; and there the 
orders stopped. Naturally, as the roads boiled with traffic, all transport was 
promptly stood aside to let troops get ahead, with the result that after many 
adventures in the dark, including the collapse of a bridge over the Canal du 
Nord when half the loads had crossed, the Battalion’s transport got into 
Ribecourt at five in the morning, still without any orders, found that no one 
knew where Brigade Headquarters might be, billeted themselves in a 
wrecked farm and managed to get into touch with their Battalion in the 
afternoon of the 24th. About this time, the Fortieth Division with the tanks 
attacked Bourlon village, captured the whole of it, only to be fought out by 
the enemy on the following day. The Wood had not at that time gained its 
dark name in history. All that the waiting Battalion at Cantaing reports on 
the 25th November, while wood and village fumed like the infernos that 
they were, is “no fighting on the battalion front, although there was heavy 
fighting on the left.” 

It broke out again on the 26th towards evening (the fifth day of 
continuous battle), when the 4th Grenadiers of the 3rd Guards Brigade were 
sent up to support the Fortieth Division and, on the way thither, went 
through a heavy German barrage as though they were on parade. 

But the high ground above Bourlon Wood and Fontaine-Notre-Dame 
gave the enemy an artillery and observation command which enabled them 
to sweep our front and back areas in the northern half of the salient almost 
as they chose. Pressure, too, was beginning to develop on the flanks. The 
forty-eight hours in which the enemy could bring up fresh troops had grown 
to nearly a week, and they had used every hour of it. In no way could the 
situation be called healthy, but were the Bourlon Ridges won, at least our 
gain of ground might be held. So it was decided that the 2nd Guards 
Brigade, 3rd Grenadiers, 1st Coldstream, 2nd Irish Guards and 1st Scots 
Guards, together with the 4th Grenadiers and the Welsh Guards borrowed, 
should on the 27th attack Fontaine village and Bourlon Wood. They did so 
attack; they were cut to pieces with machine-gunfire in the advance; they 
were shelled out of Bourlon Wood; they were counter-attacked by heavy 


reinforcements of the enemy; they had no reinforcements; they fell back on 
Fontaine village in the evening; they withdrew from it in the darkness and 
fell back on La Justice. It was a full failure with heavy casualties and the 
news went back, with the speed of all bad news, to the 1st Brigade, which 
had been relieved on the 26th, the 1st Irish Guards lying at Ribecourt in the 
ruined farm where their transport had taken refuge. They should have been 
in a trench outside the village, but a battalion of another division was found 
in possession of it, and so was not disturbed. 


GOUZEAUCOURT 

There was no shelter against the driving snowy rain, and the men, 
without great-coats or blankets, were “very cold, wet and miserable.” The 
next day was no better, and on the 29th the Fifty-ninth Division took over 
their area from them while the Guards Division was rearranged thus: the 
3rd Brigade at Trescault, the 2nd at Ribecourt, and the 1st at Metz-en- 
Couture, a wrecked, red-brick village, once engaged in the sugarbeet 
industry, lying on and under a swell of the downs some four thousand yards 
west of Gouzeaucourt. The Divisional Artillery was at Flesquiéres, more 
than four miles away. The Battalion’s march to Metz was badly delayed by 
blocks on the road and a general impression spread that trouble was not far 
off. Individually, the soldier is easy to deceive: collectively, a battalion has 
the sure instinct of an animal for changes in the wind. There were 
catacombs in Metz village where one company was billeted whereby it was 
nearly choked to death by foul gases. This seemed all of a piece with the 
bad luck of the tour, and the dawn of the 30th November was ushered in by 
single shells from a long-range gun which found them during the night. 
Half an hour after they had the order to move to Heudicourt and had 
digested a persistent rumour that the enemy were through at Gonnelieu, 
telegrams and orders began to pour in. The gist of them was that the line 
had undoubtedly cracked, and that the Brigade would move to 
Gouzeaucourt at once. But what the Brigade was to do, and under whose 
command it was to operate, were matters on which telegrams and orders 
most livelily conflicted. Eventually, the Division as a whole was assigned to 
the Third Corps, the 3rd Brigade was ordered to come up from Trescault 
and help the 1st, and the various C.O.’s of the battalions of the 1st Brigade 
rode forward to see for themselves what was happening. They had not far to 
go. Over the ridge between Gouzeaucourt and Metz poured gunners, 
carrying their sights with them, engineers, horses and infantry, all 
apparently bent on getting into the village where they would be a better 


target for artillery. The village choked; the Battalion fell in, clear of the 
confusion, where it best could, and set off at once in artillery formation, 
regardless of the stragglers, into the high and bare lands round 
Gouzeaucourt. There were no guns to back them, for their own were at 
Flesquieres. 

As was pointed out by an observer of that curious day — ” ‘Tis little ye 
can do with gunsights, an’ them in the arrums av men in a great haste. There 
was men with blankets round ‘em, an’ men with loose putties wavin’ in the 
wind, and they told us ‘twas a general retirement. We could see that. We 
wanted to know for why they was returnin’. We went through ‘em all, fairly 
breastin’ our way and — we found Jerry on the next slope makin’ prisoners 
of a Labour Corps with picks an’ shovels. But some of that same Labour 
Corps they took their picks an’ shovels and came on with us.” 

They halted and fixed bayonets just outside Gouzeaucourt Wood, the 
Irish on the left of the line, their right on the Metz—Gouzeaucourt road, the 
3rd Coldstream in the centre, the 2nd Coldstream on the right, the 2nd 
Grenadiers in reserve in Gouzeaucourt Wood itself. What seems to have 
impressed men most was the extreme nakedness of the landscape, and, at 
first, the absence of casualties. They were shelled as they marched to the 
Wood but not heavily; but when they had passed beyond it they came under 
machine-gun fire from the village. They topped the rise beyond the Wood 
near Queen’s Cross and were shelled from St. Quentin Ridge to the east. 
They overran the remnant of one of our trenches in which some sappers and 
infantry were still holding on. Dismounted cavalry appeared out of nowhere 
in particular, as troops will in a mixed fray, and attached themselves to the 
right of the thin line. As they swept down the last slope to Gouzeaucourt the 
machine-gun fire from the village grew hotter on their right, and the leading 
company, characteristically enough, made in towards it. This pulled the 
Battalion a little to the right, and off the road which was supposed to be 
their left boundary, but it indubitably helped to clear the place. The enemy 
were seen to be leaving in some haste, and only a few of them were shot or 
bayoneted in and out among the houses. The Battalion pushed in through 
the village to the slope east of it under Quentin Mill, where they dug in for 
the night. Their left flank was all in the air for a while, but the 3rd Brigade, 
which had been originally ordered to come up on the right of the 1st, was 
diverted to the left on the Gouzeaucourt—Villers—Plouich line, and they got 
into touch with the 4th Grenadiers. There was no attempt to counter-attack. 
Tanks were used on the right during the action, but they do not seem to 
have played any material part in the Battalion’s area, and, as the light of the 


short and freezing November day closed, a cavalry regiment or “some 
cavalry” came up on the left flank. 

The actual stroke that recovered Gouzeaucourt had not taken more than 
an hour, but the day had cost them a hundred and thirty men killed, 
wounded, and missing; Lieutenant N. F. Durant killed, Lieutenant (Acting 
Captain) Joyce, Lieutenant G. E. F. Van der Noot, Lieutenant G. K. 
Thompson, M.C., and 2nd Lieutenant P.M. Riley wounded. All the 
casualties were from machine-gun fire; men dropping at the corners of 
streets, across thresholds in cellars and in the angles of wrecked walls that, 
falling on them, hid them for ever. 

A profane legend sprang up almost at once that the zeal shown by the 
Guards in the attack was because they knew Gouzeaucourt held the supplies 
of the division which had evacuated it. The enemy had been turned out 
before he could take advantage of his occupation. Indeed, a couple of our 
supply-trains were found untouched on rail at the station, and a number of 
our guns were recaptured in and around the place. Also, the divisional rum- 
supply was largely intact. When this fact came to light, as it did — so to say 
— rum-jar by rum-jar, borne joyously through the dark streets that bitter 
night, the Brigade was refreshed and warmed, and, men assert, felt almost 
grateful to the division which had laid this extra “fatigue” on them. One 
grim incident stays in the minds of those who survived — the sight of an 
enormous Irishman urging two captives, whom he had himself unearthed 
from a cellar, to dance before him. He demanded the jigs of his native land, 
and seemed to think that by giving them drink his pupils would become 
proficient. Men stood about and laughed till they could hardly stand; and 
when the fun was at its height a chance shell out of the darkness to the 
eastward wiped out all that tango-class before their eyes. (“‘“Twas like a 
dhream, ye’ll understand. One minute both Jerries was dancin’ hard to 
oblige him, an’ then — nothin’, nothin’ — nothin’ — of the three of them!”) 

The next day, orders came for the Guards Division to continue their work 
and attack on a front of two miles along the line of the ridge a thousand 
yards east of Gouzeaucourt, which ran south through Gonnelieu village and 
Gauche Wood to Villers Hill. Tanks, they were told, would help and the 
Divisional Artillery would put down barrages. The Fifty-ninth Division 
would be on their left and the Cavalry Division on their right. The 1st 
Guards Brigade were assigned Gauche Wood; the 3rd Brigade had the much 
more difficult problem of rushing Gonnelieu village in the event of another 
Division who were attacking it that morning (1st December) failing to make 
headway. The 1st Brigade’s attack on Gauche Wood was undertaken by the 


2nd Grenadiers on the right, the 3rd Coldstream, in reserve, in their 
trenches. They assembled before dawn on the 1st December, waited a while 
for a promised detachment of tanks and finally started off without them. 
Their artillery support was meagre, and the troops had to cover three- 
quarters of a mile over grassy land to the fringe of the wood. The enemy’s 
first barrage fell behind them; the wood itself was crammed with much 
more effective machine-guns, but, once it had been entered, the issue 
became a man-to-man affair. Then some tanks turned up and some cavalry, 
the latter an hour late. The tanks were eventually withdrawn, as they found 
no trenches to crush in the wood and drew much shell-fire in the open; but 
the cavalry, which included Bengal Lancers, were of good use on the right 
flank of the attack. The two Guards Brigades, one attacking Gonnelieu to 
the north, the other Gauche Wood to the south, drew a little apart from each 
other as the men closed in where the machine-gun fire was hottest, and 
about nine o’clock the 1st Irish Guards sent up a company (No. 1) to fill the 
gap which developed on both sides of the Gouzeaucourt—Gonnelieu road, 
the boundary between the Brigades. 

They do not seem to have been called upon to do more than sit, suffer 
and be shelled till evening, when they were relieved by a company of the 
1st Coldstream and went back in the hard black frost to their bivouac in 
Gouzeaucourt Wood. Gauche Wood was won and held, but Gonnelieu, its 
houses and cellarages crammed with machine-guns, was a hopeless 
proposition from the first, to troops lacking tanks or adequate artillery aid. 
The sole excuse for attempting it was that the enemy’s pressure was heavy 
and increasing on all three sides of the Cambrai Salient (Bourlon Wood in 
the north was the point of most actual danger) and had to be met by 
whatever offered at the times and near the places. The 3rd Brigade was held 
up by the inevitable machine-gun in trenches in front of Gonnelieu and 
round the cemetery on its eastern outskirts; and there it stayed, under 
circumstances of extreme misery, till the 3rd December, when the 1st 
Brigade came back from Gouzeaucourt Wood to relieve. The 1st Irish 
Guards, numbering, then, four hundred and fifty battle-strength, who took 
over the 2nd Scots Guards’ and half the 1st Grenadiers’ line, were allotted 
what might be termed “mixed samples” of trench. No. 1 Company, for 
instance, held six hundred yards of superior wired line, evidently an old 
British reserve line, with the enemy dug in sixty yards away. No. 3 
Company on its right had a section mostly battered to bits and, further 
weakened by an old communicationtrench running up to the enemy, which 
had to be blocked as soon as possible. No. 2 Company was even less 


happily placed; for the enemy inhabited the actual continuation of their 
trench, so that they worked with their right flank grossly exposed. Two 
platoons of No. 4 Company lay close behind No. 2 to cover a gap; while the 
other two platoons in Flag Ravine, four or five hundred yards back, by the 
railway-line, were all the reserve the Battalion possessed east of 
Gouzeaucourt Wood. By some unexplained mercy of Providence that night, 
the next day and the next day’s night were “quiet” in the sense that there 
was no actual attack. The men sat in the trenches and froze; for the frost 
held day and night, and the enemy shelled the line at their will, with trench- 
mortars from near at hand and heavier stuff from the ridges beyond. Just 
before dawn, on the 5th December, they put down a very heavy mixed 
barrage behind the front line and a trench mortar one on the line itself, and 
then attacked the two weak spots — No. 2 and No. 3 Companys’ position 
— with armoured bombers. The barricade to the communication-trench of 
No. 3 Company was blown in by a direct mortar-hit and a rush followed. 
No. 2 Company’s trench was also rushed end-on from the right, and three or 
four bays of it were taken. At this point, the Irish left the trenches all filling 
with the enemy, got out into the open, where for the moment there was no 
mortar-fire, and dealt with the invaders from outside, bombing and shooting 
downwards into the heavily-moving queues. The Germans wore their 
packs, “from which it may be inferred,” says the Diary delicately, “that they 
meant to occupy our trenches.” This, and their scientific armour, proved 
their undoing, and when — presumably to make doubly sure — an infantry 
attack swarmed out in two lines from Gonnelieu, it was broken up by our 
rifle and machine-gun fire, till it turned round and fled. Hereupon, says the 
Diary, “they were heavily bombed by their own side,” presumably as an 
example to His Majesty’s Guards of Prussian discipline. The casualties in 
the Battalion were one officer, 2nd Lieutenant Carey, and four other ranks 
killed; and about thirty wounded, mainly by bombs and mortars. But the 
affair was waste-work on both sides; for Gonnelieu was never taken by our 
arms. Our line here, in the next day or so, fell back on Gauche Wood; and 
of all the salient won at the Battle of Cambrai between the 20th and the 
23rd of November, all that remained by the 7th of December was a stretch 
of country perhaps four thousand yards deep running from the 
Gouzeaucourt—Cambrai road to north of Demicourt. On the other hand, a 
cantle had been taken out of our old front line from opposite Vendhuille to 
Gonnelieu. But in the area that we held lay a sample of the great 
Hindenburg Line with its support-systems, its ten-foot-deep concreted and 
camouflaged trenches, covered gunways, machine-gun wells and shafts, 


and the whole detail of its immensely advertised impregnability. Men saw it 
with their own eyes, explored its recesses wonderingly, followed down the 
terrible lanes that the tanks had cut in its hundred-yard-deep beltings of 
wire, and settled themselves thankfully in its secure dugouts, not foreseeing 
the days next spring when they would be swept out of it all like withered 
leaves. Cambrai was no success, but it would be unjust to hold it, as some 
wearied and over-wrought souls did, an unrelieved failure. The enemy had 
not achieved their purpose, which was to cut off all our troops in the salient, 
and were quite willing to break away and wait till the transfer of fresh 
divisions from the collapsed Russian front should be methodically 
completed. We, on our part, were equally ready to cut our losses, for we had 
no men to spare. The Guards Division was moved out of the battle-area on 
the 6th December, being relieved by troops of the Ninth Division. On the 
evening of their own private battle the Battalion handed over their none too 
pleasant trenches to the 5th Cameron Highlanders, and went back to 
bivouac in Gouzeaucourt Wood after a “very good relief,” which drew from 
the Diary the tribute that the Camerons were a “fine Battalion.” Had they 
been an hour late, in that cutting wind across the slopes, a cohort of angels 
with fiery swords would have been put down as hopeless! 

They moved from the Wood next day to Etricourt down the long road 
through Fins, and at Etricourt entrained for Beaumetz-les-Loges on the 
Arras—Doullens road which they reached late at night, cold and empty, and 
were not billeted at Berneville, two or three kilometres to the north-east, till 
midnight. They had lost, in November and December, two officers killed; 
Lieutenant N. F. Durant on the 30th November, who had joined on the 1st 
of that month, and 2nd Lieutenant T. A. Carey, killed on the 5th December, 
joined on the 24th October. (The average expectation of an officer’s life in 
those days on the Somme was still about six weeks, though some were so 
lucky they survived for months.) Four officers had been wounded in the 
same period: Lieutenants G. K. Thompson, Lieutenant (Acting Captain) 
Joyce; G. E. F. Van der Noot, and 2nd Lieutenant P. M. Riley, all on the 
30th November. The following officers joined in November and December: 
Lieutenants Zigomala, B. F. Crewdson, D. J. B. FitzGerald and J. N. Ward; 
and 2nd Lieutenants H. A. A. Collett, A. W. G. Jamrack and C. A. J. 
Nicholson. 

At Beaumetz-les-Loges they lay till the end of the year, cleaning up, 
refitting, drilling, and not forgetting their football — the 2nd Scots Guards 
beat them in the third round of the Divisional Football Competition at Arras 
— or their company Christmas dinners. These were the fourth that the 


Battalion had eaten within sound of the weary guns, but if any one had told 
them that their next would be celebrated in stately steam-heated barracks at 
Cologne, hospital would have been his portion. They could not have been 
called happy or hopeful at that time; for they knew, as all our armies did, 
that the year’s gain had been small, and the work ahead of them, now that 
the German divisions, released from Russia were pouring westward, would 
be heavy. But for the moment they were free of the Somme and its 
interminable duckboards that led men to death or hard work; its shell-holes 
floored with icy snowwater, the grave-like chill of its chalk trenches, and 
the life-sapping damps of the uplands on which they had lain out from 
nights till mornings. 

Here is a memory of those days presented by the teller as a jest. “Aye! 
Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu! I’m not like to forget ‘em. I was back from 
leave, ye’ll understand; no more anxious to die than the rest of us. An’ there 
was some new men, too — new young lads just come over. My kit was all 
new, too, me bein’ back from leave. Our C.S.M. dhrew me attention to it 
one of those merry nights we was poachin’ about in No Man’s Land. “Tis a 
pity,’ says he, ‘ye did not bring the band from Caterham also,’ says he. 
“Twould have amused Jerry.” My new kit was shqueakin’ an’ clicking the 
way they could have heard it a mile. Aye, Gouzeaucourt an’ the trenches 
outside Gonnelieu! Jerry was usin’ trench-mortars at his pleasure on us 
those nights. They was crackin’ on our heads, ye’ll understand. An’ I was in 
a bay with two men. Wan was a new young man, an’ the trench-mortars was 
new to him. Cowld? It was all of that! An’ Jerry crackin’ this dam’ trench 
mortar-stuff of his on our heads at will. It put the wind up me! Did I tell you 
the other man in the bay was dead! He was. That finished me new young 
man. He kep’ trying to make himself smaller an’ smaller against the trench- 
mortars. In the end of it, he laced his arrums round his ankles — he did — 
an’ rocked to an’ fro, whishperin’ to the Saints. Shell-shock? Oh, yes, ‘twas 
all that. Presintly I heard Mr. — — comin’ the rounds, walking outside the 
trench. Ye see more where ye’re outside a trench, but ‘tis no place I’m fond 
of without orders. ‘An’ are ye all cozy down there, Sergeant?’ says he. Yes, 
‘cosy’ was his word! Knowin’ him well, ‘Why wud we not be cosy, Sorr?’ 
says I, an’ at that he dhrops into the bay to have a look. We was cosy 
enough, all three of us — the dead man dead an’ stiffenin’ in the frost, an’ 
this fine new young lad of ours embracin’ his own ankles an’ rockin’ back 
an’ forth, an’ me so sorry my leave was up. Oh! we was the cosiest party in 
the whole dam’ front line that night; and for to make it all the cosier, my 
new young man, as soon as he set eyes on Mr. — —, he flung his arrums 


around his neck, an’ he let out a yell, an’ he hugged him like a gurrl. I had 
to separate ‘em! I’ve laughed at it since, an’ so did Mr. — — an’, begad, I 
remember laughin’ at it at the time. Ay, ‘cosy,’ Mr. — — said. That was the 
word! So I laughed. Otherwise there was not much laughin’, ye’ll 
understand, at Gouzeaucourt an’ them ‘cosy’ trenches before Gonnelieu.” 





Arras To The Armistice 


THE LULL lasted till the 2nd of January when they marched via Warlus to 
Arras and were billeted in the prison there. Battalion Headquarters were in 
a luxurious house in the Rue d’Amiens, with a whole roof and all windows 
repaired with canvas. It was hard frosty weather, binding everything tight 
— of the kind that must be paid for when thaw comes. 

At that moment our line, on the Somme side, ran from Lens just behind 
Oppy, through Roeux, five miles east of Arras, south to Bullecourt, south- 
easterly towards Boursies, round the Flesquiéres—Ribecourt Salient that 
Cambrai fight had won for us, curved back between Gonnelieu and 
Gouzeaucourt, and thence dropped, skirting St. Quentin and the valley of 
the Oise, to the junction with the French at Barisis, south of that river. This 
length, of close on seventy miles, was held, from Barisis to Gouzeaucourt, 
by Byng’s Third Army, and from Gouzeaucourt to Gavrelle, by Gough’s 
Fifth Army. North of this, the First Army took on. The working and reserve 
strength of the Third and Fifth Armies at the opening of 1918 was twenty- 
nine infantry and three cavalry divisions. So far as our arms were 
concerned, everything on the French and Belgian fronts was at a standstill. 
The Somme had cost very heavily throughout the year, and there was, or 
was Said to be, a scarcity of men. The situation appears to have been met by 
reducing the number of battalions in the brigades from four to three apiece. 
This released the odd battalions to make what, on paper, and in the journals, 
looked like additional brigades, but threw extra work, which nowhere 
appeared as news, on the whole of the army administration in the field. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s despatches refer guardedly to the reorganization, which he 
hints “to some extent affected” the fighting efficiency of the units 
concerned. The sentiments of commanders more directly concerned were, 
perhaps, less publishable; for it rarely improves an old army in the field to 
lace it at the last moment, before a general attack, with new brigades 
composed of battalions suddenly disassociated from the units with whom 
they have been working. But thus was created the Fourth Guards Brigade, 
by lopping off the 4th Grenadiers, the 2nd Irish Guards, and the 3rd 
Coldstream from their respective brigades, and attaching them to the 
Thirty-first Division. Further, it was necessary for the British armies to take 
over another stretch of nearly thirty miles from the French on the right — 
approximately from Barisis to Vendhuille on the Oise — and this brought 
the British front up to one hundred and twenty-five miles total length. 


Our enemy lay less under such burdens. His released divisions, 
aeroplanes, and guns were decently entraining from the Russian front, and 
arriving on the Somme in good order, a fact of which our Staff, and in a 
very short time all our armies, were perfectly aware. (“We could feel Jerry 
pilin’ up and pilin’ up against us in those days, ye’ll understand.”) So, as 
may have been pointed out, every one stood by to prepare for the worst. 
The Guards Division, now of nine battalions, instead of twelve, was 
assigned to the defences before Arras, the hinge on which the coming 
trouble might be expected to turn. Their trench and post system ran north 
and south across the Scarpe with its lagoon and marshes, by Roeux — all 
old and much used ground, but which had the advantage of being served 
both by canal and a light rail from Arras. 

The Battalion, which had trained and bombed in the town till the 8th 
January, relieved the 3rd Grenadiers in the reserve trenches of the right sub- 
sector of this defence, on the 9th January, in heavy snow. Lancer Avenue, 
which commanded a fine view of our own lines and the enemy’s, and posts 
K, L, and M just off it (all south of the river), took half the strength. The 
remainder garrisoned Crump and Cordite Reserve trenches on the north, 
and supplied an isolated and unpleasant post (F) between the river and the 
lagoon which could only be reached with comfort after dark, when an 
officer, twenty men, a Lewis-gun, and a couple of signallers watched there 
in case an enterprising enemy should be minded to raid along the tow-path. 

Next day it thawed and the old horrors of Ypres Salient were their 
portion. The snow vanished, leaving terrible mud. The day passed quietly. 
Nos. 1 and 3 Companies had to find “a carrying-party for front companies 
in the evening.” The story behind the entry tells itself. The enemy did not 
add himself to their burdens. A patrol, under 2nd Lieutenant H. A. Collett, 
went out the next night (January 11) five hundred yards into No Man’s 
Land — from F post — saw and heard nothing. F post was always a ghostly 
sort of place, where bullets whistled by without explanation between the 
furred tree-trunks along the tow-path; and the marshy ground behind it was 
filled with shell-holes, rusty wire and the black dead of forgotten fights. 
The ruins of Roeux across the river, suddenly leaping to shape in the flare of 
Very lights, looked down on it like the skeleton of a fortress on a stage, and 
single unexpected shells spattered mud across the cold waters. 

On the 13th January they relieved the 2nd Grenadiers at the front in a 
fresh assortment of decayed posts — Scabbard Alley, Scabbard Support, 
Welford Reserve and the like, whose names even to this day make men who 
served there shiver. As thaw and rain worked on them, the trenches “all fell 


in great lumps.” 

“Why troops who had held them all the summer had done nothing to 
revet them and prepare for the winter, I cannot think,’ one indignant 
sufferer wrote. “But that is always the fault of the British army. It will not 
look ahead.” He prophesied better than he knew. Then he went to visit his 
posts, where the men were already half buried in mud. The enemy assisted 
our repairing parties with trench-mortars at intervals, till orders went forth 
that, though our mortars were nowise to stir up trouble, when once it began 
they would retaliate for just five minutes longer than the enemy. By the 
misfortune of a faulty shell, one of our Stokes guns burst on the 14th, 
killing or wounding eight men. However, it was noted that the enemy 
transferred his attentions for the next few days to a battalion of East 
Lancashires on our right. 

On the 15th all wiring and defence-work ceased — ”employed solely on 
trying to keep trenches passable.” In spite of which the mud gained. Men’s 
boots were pulled off their feet, and it is on joyous record that when Captain 
Gordon, the adjutant, tried to get up Johnson Avenue, their only 
communication-trench, he stuck up to his waist in mud and water and, lest 
he should be engulfed, had to wriggle out of his gum-boots, which came up 
to his thighs, and continue in his socks. The gum-boots, empty, sank out of 
sight like a wreck on the Goodwins. They reconnoitred new tracks for the 
reliefs, across duckboards running in full view of the enemy, who, luckily, 
had their own conditions to fight, and let a couple of our patrols invade No 
Man’s Land unmolested, prowl round two machine-gun posts and even 
enter a German front line, “being too busy talking and hammering to notice 
us.” The sodden sand-bags of the revetments bulged outwards and met 
across the trenches. The men worked day and night, and blessed every 
battalion’s remotest ancestry that had ever used, and neglected, that 
accursed line. 

On the 17th January they were relieved by the 2nd Grenadiers, which 
merely meant their reverting to Crump Trench, Cordite Reserve, Ceylon 
Avenue, etc., where, all being equally impassable, every movement had to 
be effected in the open. 

Our artillery chose the 18th to be very active from their positions round 
Battalion Headquarters near the railway cutting behind, whereby there was 
some enemy retaliation that the mired front line could have spared. (“Every 
one is looking like the worst form of tramp — standing, walking, sleeping 
and eating mud.”) 

On the 19th they got it worse, and when No. 1 Company paraded in the 


dawn dark (they were in dug-outs below the rail embankment) to go to 
work, a shell which dropped at the entrance killed one (but he was the 
cook), wounded two of their number, and destroyed the whole cooking- 
outfit. Captain A. F. L. Gordon, M.C., was also slightly wounded on that 
date, but not enough to send him to hospital. He was riding into Arras with 
Captain Woodhouse, the M.O. — also a man of charmed lives — and just 
behind the railway embankment came in for a complete barrage of heavy 
stuff, intended for Battalion Headquarters. Neither he, nor any one else, 
ever understood why they were not blown to pieces. The doctor’s horse 
wounded was the only other casualty. 

On the 22nd January the relieved 2nd Grenadiers, having handed over 
news of the discovery of a German listening-post which seemed to be used 
only by night, a scheme was arranged to occupy it while it was empty, and 
astonish the enemy on their return. But the enemy never came, though 2nd 
Lieutenant Stacpoole and a party of seven, with blackened faces and 
smoked bayonets, lay out for them all night. It was the same with a German 
working-party, fifty strong, located by our patrols on the 22nd, sought on 
the 23rd, and found missing. The enemy were anxious not to give any 
chances just then, for identifications; and, ‘though they raided generously in 
other directions, left the Guards’ sector by the Scarpe unvisited. They 
delivered mortar bombardments when reliefs were due, and were attended 
to by our artillery at dusk with a desultory but at the same time steady 
shelling, just enough to keep the five principal offenders’ crews in their 
dug-outs. It worked admirably, and the enemy mortars, as registered on the 
maps, were quiet for a whole evening. After one such treatment (the night 
of the 25th January) they drenched the Decauville railway, just when the 
Battalion had railed back to Arras on relief by the 1st Grenadiers, with an 
hour’s intense barrage of gas-shells, and a sprinkling of 5.9’s and 4.2’s. 
Battalion Headquarters were waiting to follow: and all the men had been 
sent down the line because rail-head was no healthy place to linger at. A 
company of the 2nd Grenadiers, newly relieved, came up and also waited 
for the little train in the still moonlight night, and drank hot tea while a 
Spare engine was being coupled up. Every one thought (inevitable prelude 
to calamity!) that, after sixteen days in the trenches, his troubles were over. 
Then a gas-shell skimmed over the line which at this point had a cutting on 
one side and an embankment on the other. All hands fled to the 
embankment side and hugged it for precisely one hour while the air 
screamed to the curious whiplash-like noise of the gas-shells splintering, 
and filled with the fumes of them. The engine bolted down the line before it 


should be blown up, and when, on the stroke of ten, shelling ceased, 
Battalion Headquarters, Father Browne and the Doctor, Captain 
Woodhouse, and the Grenadiers’ Company stumbled as best they could 
along the sleepers towards Arras. Every one missed every one else in the 
confusion, while the Irish orderlies raged through the crowd like angry 
nurses, in search of their officers. But at last all hands were accounted for, 
blind, coughing, and, thanks to the nose-clips of the masks, mostly with 
sore noses. They got into Arras at midnight, and a good many of the 
Grenadiers had to be sent down for gas injuries. 

The month closed with the Battalion nominally at Arras, and actually 
finding more than two thirds of its strength for working-parties in the filthy 
front line — a favour which it had not received itself while there. Its 
casualty list for January was extraordinarily low, being only two men killed 
and twenty-six wounded, one officer, Captain Gordon, wounded and one, 
2nd Lieutenant D. A. B. Moodie in hospital. During the month, 2nd 
Lieutenants A. S. Stokes and L. H. L. Carver joined, and 2nd Lieutenant A. 
W. G. Jamrack rejoined from the Reinforcement Battalion. 

On the 1st February orders came that the line was to be held by all three 
brigades of the Guards Division instead of two; for it must be remembered 
that each brigade was short one battalion. The rearrangement drew more 
heavily on the working-parties in the forward area where a new, foul trench 
— Hyderabad Support — was under way. They supplied from two to four 
hundred men as need was, and lived in Arras prison in luxury — wire beds 
and palliasses for every man! — till the 6th February, when they relieved 
the 2nd Coldstream in the front line. The support-trenches here were the 
best they had found, being deep, duckboarded, well revetted and with 
plenty of dug-outs and an enviable system of cook-houses delivering hot 
meals in the actual trenches. They sent working-parties to the insatiable 
engineers and the brigade at large; for fresh trenches were being sketched 
out, if not built, against the impending German attack. 

The front line from the 10th to the 13th February was remarkably quiet 
but not easy. Their patrols found no enemy, nor any sign of them in No 
Man’s Land; a little wiring of nights was possible; and there were no 
casualties. But the trench-strength of the Battalion was weak — 16 officers 
and 398 ranks, and every one had to work double-tides to keep the ways 
open. 

They were relieved on St. Valentine’s Day, two days after the 4th Guards 
Brigade, which took with them the 2nd Irish Guards, had been formed 
under Lord Ardee, and added to the Thirty-first Division. 


Three days in Arras prison saw them back again in support just in time to 
get the full benefit of another day’s thaw. It was a quiet tour. One man was 
killed by a trench-mortar, one badly wounded by a rifle-grenade, seven by 
shell-splinters outside a dug-out, and five men gassed. The enemy confined 
himself to long-range trench-mortars and an “increase in aerial activity.” He 
was noticed to “object very strongly to our air-craft crossing his lines.” 
Never was enemy more anxious not to draw attention to his moves. And, 
far behind our line at Arras and elsewhere, men dug and entrenched and 
sketched works of defence to meet the German rush, while the front 
trenches sat still and looked across deserts, apparently empty of life, till a 
head moved in the open. It was a season without parallel in our armies’ 
experience — this mere waiting for a certain blow to be dealt at a certain 
time. No written history records the psychology of those spring days. The 
Diary is concerned with the Battalion’s own sorrow. Here is the story, as 
written: “During the month [February] the Household Battalion was 
disbanded and eighty men were allotted to the Battalion. This marks the 
beginning, and is the first official recognition of the fact that the Irish 
Guards cannot keep up the supply of Irish troops. A most regrettable epoch 
in the history of the regiment.” On the heels of this comes, comically 
enough, almost the sole personal expression of feeling in the entire Diary. 
They went, on the last day of February, into rest at Gordon Camp, 
christened after the 9th Gordons who made it. “It is without exception the 
most comfortable and best-laidout camp I have ever been in. Everything 
that one could possibly wish for is here — even an officer’s bathroom with 
porcelain bath and hot and cold water laid on.” It was an all-too-short 
interval in cold and dirty work; for on the 2nd March the Scarpe trenches 
reclaimed them — Fampoux, Colt Reserve, Pepper and Pudding — in 
snow, sleet, and unbroken monotony of working-parties. 

On the 6th March the Diary notes that the 2nd Grenadiers, whom they 
relieved the next day, carried out a raid, successful in itself, and doubly so 
as drawing no retaliation on their own line. It resulted in two identifiable 
prisoners and a machine-gun. But battalions do not approve of their 
neighbours raiding when the enemy is “nervous.” 


THE MARCH PUSH 

Their next front-line turn — 6th to 10th March — was utterly uneventful, 
and on the 12th they, being then in Stirling Camp, were ordered to “stand 
to” for the expected German offensive. It proved to be no more than a light 
shelling. So the still fine days, in line or in support, ran out till the dawn of 


the 21st March when the great shells suddenly descended on Arras, and 
rumours, worse than any shelling, followed their tracks. Says the Diary: 
“The German offensive has begun.” 

The evacuation of the town, during the next two days, was a nightmare of 
flying masonry, clouds of dust, the roar of falling brick-work, contradictory 
orders, and mobs of drifting civilians, their belongings pushed before or 
hauled after them; and no power to order them where to go. Arras, always 
in the front line, had been safe so long, it was inconceivable that there 
should be real danger now. Might they not camp out and return to-morrow? 
But the enemy were reported almost in sight, and ready to open on the town 
with their field-guns. They had broken through, men said, under cover of 
the heavy morning fog — broken through everywhere along the line of all 
our old gains from Lens to St. Quentin, and their whole strength was behind 
the blow. No one could understand it, though all men argued; and while the 
refugees fled forth, expostulating, blaming, but seldom weeping, that sunny 
day, eight hundred shells fell purposefully on the dishevelled town. By 
evening word came that our Somme line had not only broken but gone out 
— infantry, artillery and uncounted stores — between Chérisy and 
Demicourt in the north. South of that, the old Cambrai Salient, which had 
not been hardly tried, was standing but would have to withdraw or be cut 
off, because, from Gouzeaucourt to La Fére, ten miles and more south of St. 
Quentin, the German tide had swept in from one to three miles deep, and 
was racing forward. It is not difficult to imagine what manner of reports the 
mere truth gave birth to, while the Battalion waited on in the Communal 
College where it was billeted, and was not encouraged to wander about the 
rocking, sliding streets. 

By the evening of the 22nd March men began to understand it was no 
mere break-through but a collapse such as had never befallen British arms 
in the history of her people. Officers were sent out in the morning to 
reconnoitre the support-line of a third system of defence between Wancourt 
and Hénin-sur-Cojeul. But Hénin-sur-Cojeul was already under the hand of 
the enemy, who had gained three more miles in a few hours and, left and 
right, were widening the breach. 

The morning of the 22nd March had been foggy again till noon and, 
under that cover, the Germans had again broken in on our surprised or 
withdrawing divisions. Report said that whole battalions and even brigades 
had been cut off by the flood; their wireless working faithfully so long as it 
stood, and the sound of their small-arm fire continuing for a while after 
their last words had ceased. Late that evening orders came for the Battalion 


to move at midnight from Arras to Boisleux-St. Marc, some six miles due 
south of the town on a line more or less prepared against eventualities, and, 
with their brigade, to give what help they could to the divisions who might 
be falling back on that front. This was all that could be made out of the 
mass of contradictory orders that afflicted them, and the growing crop of 
rumours and alarms that upset men almost more than any countermanded 
orders. 

The Battalion set to work on the 23rd March to dig a support-line in rear 
of what was called the Army Line which ran in front of Boisleux-St. Marc 
while the evacuation of Arras was being completed and “all details and 
drummers marched to the Reinforcement Battalion at Agnez-les-Duisans,” 
on the Scarpe well to the west of Arras. (“In those days we was throubled 
the way a man is disthressed in dhreams. All manner of things happening, 
ye’ll understand, and him the only one able to do nothing. But I wisht Pd 
been a musicaner.”) 

The Diary for the 24th March merely says, “remained in same positions,” 
and refers to “repeated rumours.” They sent their first-line transport back 
out of harm’s way, and went on digging. Yet the 24th was a day no rumour 
could have painted much blacker than it was. From directly in front of the 
Guards Division at Boisleux, the line of the German gains in the past forty- 
eight hours dropped straight south to the Somme at Cléry, and thence 
skirted its western bank to Ham, where it broke across to the wide marshes 
of the Oise below La Fere. Two thirds of the hardbought ground of the 
Somme campaign, the scores of villages whose names smelt of blood, were 
lost, and the harvesting of the remainder was a matter barely of hours. 

Next day saw Béhagnies, Grévillers, Irles of the wired bastions, 
Miraumont, Pys, Courcelette, Contalmaison, Thiepval and its myriad dead, 
and Poziéres of the Australians — the very hearts of the deadliest of the 
first fightings — overrun; and the question rose in men’s minds whether the 
drive would end, as was intended, in the splitting apart of the French and 
British armies. For what was happening north of the Somme was play to the 
situation south of it. There the enemy’s swarms of aeroplanes harried the 
Amiens hospitals, driving the civilians into the broadside of the country 
behind, where the moonlight nights betrayed them to fresh hosts in the air. 

By the 26th March the tongue of the advancing tide had licked past 
Noyon and Roye and, next day, had encircled Montdidier. Meantime, our 
old Somme base on the Ancre, whence the great fights were fed and 
supplied from the hundred camps and dumps round Méaulte, and the 
railway-sidings between Albert and Amiens, had passed into the enemy’s 


hands. To all human appearance, the whole of our bitter year’s effort was 
abolished, as though it had never been. The enemy had prepared, brought 
together, and struck at the time that best suited himself, with seventy-three 
divisions against thirty-seven British divisions, and the outcome was 
appalling defeat of our arms. 

It would thus seem that no amount of inspiring statesmanship at home, or 
anxious readjustment of divisions at the front, will make troops where 
troops are not. Therefore the battalions and batteries in the full blast of the 
onset perished or were taken prisoners; and of the stores captured or 
destroyed, lest they should benefit the enemy, we may look to receive no 
account. Not the least depressing of the sights that adorned the landscapes 
were the dumps lit by our own hands, flaring to heaven when, as turned out 
afterwards, there was really no need. Divisions were being raced up to 
reinforce the fluid front as fast as might be, but no one knew for certain 
when or where they would arrive, and Camp Commandants acted on their 
own judgments. The battalions in the line swayed to conflicting storms of 
orders. 


“STANDING-TO” 

On the 25th, being still at Boisleux-St. Marc, the 1st Irish Guards were 
detailed to relieve “several different units,” but more specially the 1st 
Coldstream just east of Hamelincourt then practically in possession of the 
enemy. (One found out where the enemy were by seeing them come over 
the brows of unexpected slopes in small groups that thinned out and settled 
down to machine-gunning under cover of equally unexpected field-guns.) 
They spent the whole day being “hit and held” in this fashion, and, close on 
midnight, got definite instructions not to wait for any relief but to go off to 
the sugar-factory near Boyelles, which they did, and bestowed themselves 
in huts in the neighbourhood, and there were hotly shelled during the night. 
The German attack was well home on that sector now, and the German 
infantry might be looked for at any moment. They removed from those 
unhealthy huts to an old trench next morning, where their first set of orders 
was to relieve the 1st Scots Guards. (Order, provisional, definite and 
cancelled all in two hours and a half!) Later came orders — equally 
definite, equally washed out later — to relieve the 2nd Coldstream in 
another sector, and finally just before midnight they relieved the 1st Scots 
Guards after all. That battalion had been in the army line between St. Léger 
and Hénin, but the enemy’s advance had forced it back in the direction of 
Boisleux-St. Marc near the Arras—Albert railway-line. The Battalion found 


it a little before dawn, and lay out with all four companies in the front line, 
as did the other battalions. By this time, though it would be not easy to trace 
their various arrivals in the confusion, the Guards Brigades had got into line 
between Boisleux-St. Marc and Ayette, on a front of roughly three and a 
half miles, while battalions of exhausted and withdrawing divisions, hard 
pressed by the enemy, passed through them each with its burden of bad 
news. It was not an inspiriting sight, nor was the actual position of the 
Guards Brigades one to be envied. High ground commanded them 
throughout, and a number of huts and half-ruined buildings gave good 
cover to the gathering machine-guns. The German advance on that quarter 
resembled, as one imaginative soul put it, an encompassment of were- 
wolves. They slouched forward, while men rubbed tired eyes, in twos and 
threes, at no point offering any definite target either for small-arm or 
artillery, and yet, in some wizard fashion, always thickening and spreading, 
while our guns from the rear raged and tore uselessly at their almost 
invisible lines. Incidentally, too, our own gun-fire in some sectors, and 
notably behind the Fourth Guards Brigade, did our men no service. But the 
most elaborate of preparations have an end, and must culminate in the 
charge home. 

An intense barrage on the morning of the 27th March heralded the crisis, 
but luckily went wide of all the Battalion except No. 2 Company on the left. 
The attack followed, and down the trenched line from Ayette and Boisleux- 
St. Marc, the Brigade answered with unbroken musketry and Lewis-guns. It 
was an almost satisfactory slaughter, dealt out by tired, but resolute, men 
with their backs to the wall. Except for occasional rushes of the enemy, cut 
down ere they reached the wire, there was nothing spectacular in that day’s 
work. The Battalion shot and kept on shooting as it had been trained to do 
in the instruction-camps and on the comfortable ranges that seemed now so 
inconceivably far away. The enemy, having direct observation over the 
whole of our line, shot well and close. We suffered, but they suffered more. 
They ranged along the front from north to south as waves range down the 
face of a breakwater, but found nothing to carry away or even dislodge. 
Night closed in with a last rush at the wire on the Battalion’s front that left a 
wreckage of German dead and wounded, and two machine-guns horribly 
hung up in the strands. Our losses in officers were 2nd Lieutenant Stokes 
severely wounded in the morning, and in the afternoon, Lieutenant Nash 
killed, and Captain Derek FitzGerald wounded and sent down. Lieut.- 
Colonel R. V. Pollok and Lieutenants Bence-Jones and Bagenal were also 
slightly wounded but remained at duty. When an officer dropped and could 


not get up again without help he was assumed to be unfit for work — but 
not before. 

(“Ye’ll understand, ‘twas no question, those days, what ye could or could 
not do. Ye did it.”) 

And so ended the 27th of March with the German front from Lens to 
Albert held up, and destined, though men then scarce dared believe, not to 
advance to another effective surge. The French and British armies were 
perilously near forced asunder now and, the needs of the case compelling 
what might have been done long ago, General Foch in the little city of 
Doullens was, on the 26th March, given supreme command of all the hard- 
pressed hosts. The news went out at once into the front line where men 
received it as part and parcel of the immense situation. Nothing could have 
astonished them then, or, unless it directly concerned food or rest, have 
made them think. 

The Battalion was placed where it was to endure, and was thankful that 
the 28th was a “fairly quiet day” but for heavy shelling on their right, and 
trench-mortars and shells on themselves. No. 2 Company, who had been 
unlucky with the big barrage the day before, suffered once again. 

Next day (29th March), which was another “quiet” occasion, Lieutenant 
Zigomala was wounded and forty “of the most tired men” were relieved by 
an equal number from the Reinforcement Battalion, which relief became 
systematized, as it eased the strain a little to clear out visibly finished men 
day by day. All were worn down but “remained cheerful.” Those who have 
full right to speak affirm that, in absolutely impossible situations, the Irish 
could be trusted to “play up” beyond even a cockney battalion. The matter 
will always be in dispute, but none know better than the men who saw the 
Push through how superbly the mud-caked, wire-drawn platoons bore 
themselves. 

On the 30th March the attack rolled up again from the south where it had 
met no particular encouragement, and barraged the Battalion’s sector with 
heavies for a couple of hours; causing forty-two casualties among the men 
and wounding Lieutenants Stacpoole and Bagenal. It then fell upon the 2nd 
Grenadiers and 1st Coldstream immediately to the Battalion’s left and right, 
and was driven off with loss. There were other attacks, but with less venom 
in them, before the Hun could be induced to withdraw. Half the Battalion 
spent the night digging a line of posts in support which they occupied by 
dawn. 

On the last of March “nothing of importance occurred.” Everything, 
indeed, had occurred already. The old Somme salient which, English 


fashion, had become an institution, was completely reversed on the 
ominous newspaper maps. The Germans stood a-tiptoe looking into 
Amiens, and practically the entire spare strength of the British armies in 
France had been used and used up to bring them to that stand. The French 
were equally worn down. The American armies were not yet in place, and 
what reinforcing divisions were ready in England somewhat lacked 
training. 

The Battalion, a straw among these waves, had in the month lost, besides 
officers, twenty-three other ranks killed and one hundred and seven 
wounded and one missing. It is even reported that there had been many 
days on which, owing to press of work, they had not shaved. (“That, ye’ll 
understand, is being dirty, an’ a crime. Believe me, now, there was times 
when we was all criminals, even Mr. — — an’ it disthressed him more than 
bloody war.”) 

The fierceness of the enemy’s attack on the 28th March — ranging from 
Puisieux to north-east of Arras — had been, to an extent, his own undoing. 
For he had thrown his men in shoulder to shoulder in six lines at some 
spots, and our guns had caught them massed, forming up. But the check, 
severe as it was, did not choke off a final effort against the strained British 
and French cordon, on the 4th and 5th of April. The main weight of it, on 
the first day, fell south of the Somme, and on the second, north, from 
Dernancourt below Méaulte to Bucquoy which is on the same level as 
Gomiecourt. Except that the eastern side of Bucquoy was carried for a time, 
the northern attack was completely held, and so at last, after a heart- 
shattering fortnight, the Somme front came to rest. The Battalion, with its 
Headquarters under much too direct enemy observation near Boiry-St. 
Martin, reverted to its ancient routine of trench-work and reliefs under 
shell-fire. 

The days included regular bursts of shelling, a large proportion of which 
was blue or yellow-cross gas, and when the Battalion lay in reserve they 
were kept awake by our energetic batteries on three sides of them. 

Their St. Martin camp was a scientifically constructed death-trap. Most 
of it was under enemy observation and without ground-shelter. What shots 
ranged over our forward batteries or short of our rear ones, found their 
camp. When our 15-inch guns retaliated, from a hundred and fifty yards 
behind them, the blast extinguished all candles. The Diary observes “The 
noise and the hostile retaliation made proper rest difficult.” That was on the 
Ath April, when the attack south of the Somme was in full swing. 

On the 5th April their huts in Brigade-reserve were shelled for half an 


hour, with six casualties, and when they went into the line on a new sector, 
held by scattered posts, nearly every one of their guides lost his miserable 
way in the dark. Headquarters here were pitched in an old German trench 
and then — for they were not even rain-proof — shifted to the edge of 
Boiry-St. Martin village. A cellar had to be dug out and supported, and the 
rain descended on the mud-pie that it was, and when Headquarters, and all 
their papers, had established themselves, the enemy gas-bombarded the 
village with perfect accuracy. The Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel R. 
V. Pollok, the Assistant Adjutant, Lieutenant J. N. Ward, and the M. O., 
Captain Woodhouse, had to be sent down suffering from yellow-cross gas 
after-effects. 

Consider for a moment the woes of a battalion headquarters in the field. 
Late in January, Captain Gordon, the pukka Adjutant, riding to Arras for a 
bath, canters into a barrage of “heavies” and is wounded in the hand — a 
vital spot for adjutants. This leaves only the C.O. and the Assistant 
Adjutant, Lieutenant J. N. Ward, to carry on, and whatever the state of the 
front, the authorities demand their regular supply of papers and forms. No 
sooner has the Assistant Adjutant got abreast of things, than all Battalion 
Headquarters are knocked out in an hour. Luckily, they were only away for 
three or four days. The enemy added a small and easily beaten off raid to 
the confusion he had made in Orderly-room; Major Baggallay took over the 
command, and Captain Budd, adequate and untroubled as ever, who had 
held the ghostly F Post on the Scarpe, acted as Adjutant. Officers were 
beginning to wear out now. Three “of the most tired” were sent down and 
replaced by substitutes from the Reinforcement Battalion. 

The following officers joined for duty on the 10th April: Lieutenant M. 
Buller, Lieutenant (Acting Captain) W. Joyce, Lieutenant Hon. B. A. A. 
Ogilvy, and 2nd Lieutenants T. B. Maughan, P. R. J. Barry, H. J. Lofting, G. 
C. MacLachlan and J. C. Haydon. 

It was on the morning of the 9th April that the enemy opened his second 
great thrust on the Lys, and the three weeks’ fighting that all but wiped out 
the Ypres Salient won him Messines, Kemmel, Armentières, Neuve Eglise, 
Bailleul, Merville, and carried him towards the Channel ports, within five 
miles of Hazebrouck. That the stroke was expected made it none the less 
severe. Spring on that front had chosen to be unseasonably dry. The 
lowlands in the Lys valley, normally their own best defences, gave passage 
to men and guns when they should have been still impassable. Whatever 
else may have betrayed them, the Germans had no cause to complain of the 
weather throughout the war, or indeed of the foresight of their adversaries. 


They had to deal chiefly with divisions that had been fought out in the 
Somme Push, reinforced with fillings from England and sent northward in a 
hurry. Sir Douglas Haig’s despatches give the relative disparity thus: 

In the Lys battle, prior to the 30th April, the enemy engaged against the 
British forces a total of 42 Divisions, of which 33 were fresh and 9 had 
fought previously on the Somme. Against these 42 German Divisions, 25 
British Divisions were employed, of which 8 were fresh and 17 had taken a 
prominent part in the Somme battle. 

These were worn out, and as the days of fighting continued many of them 
were so dead to the world that they laid them down and slept where they 
dropped by battalions. When orders came, it was a matter almost of routine 
that each senior, handing them on, should assault his junior into some sort 
of comprehension. Officers dared not trust themselves even to lean against 
walls for fear they should slide down dead asleep; and as a private of the 
Line put it in confession, “I don’t know what the men would have done but 
for standing sentry. They got their sleep then.” There is a story of a tattered 
brigade, eight days, or it might have been ten, without closing an eyelid, 
which was flung back into the fight after assurance of relief, and, what was 
much worse, a few hours’ rest. They returned, like sleep-walkers, and laid 
them down in some shallow hen-scratchings that passed for trench-work, 
where without emotion they resigned themselves to being blown out or up 
in detail. While they watched drowsily the descent and thickening of a fresh 
German shell-storm, preluding fresh infantry attacks, it occurred to them 
vaguely that there were high and increasing noises overhead — not at all 
like the deep whoop of “heavies.” Then all the darkness behind the enemy 
lit with a low outlining ground-flare — the death-dance of innumerable 
.75’s. Foch had sent up very many guns behind them, almost wheel to 
wheel, and when the French gunners at last shut off, the packed enemy 
trenches that were waiting to continue their march to the Channel, as soon 
as their own fire should have wiped up the few British bayonets before 
them, lay as still as the graves that they were. Then what remained of the 
brigade that had seen this miracle was relieved by another brigade, and 
stretched itself out to sleep behind it. Experts in miseries say that, for sheer 
strain, the Lys overwent anything imagined in the war, and in this, many 
who have suffered much, are agreed. 

The 4th Guards Brigade, which had been in billets near Villers-Brulin, 
after its heavy work on the Arras side, was despatched on the 10th April to 
the flat country round Vierhoek, and there — as will be told — spent itself 


in the desperate fighting round La Couronne and Vieux-Berquin that gave 
time to bar the enemies’ way to Hazebrouck and — wiped out the 2nd 
Battalion. 

The 1st Battalion, sufficiently occupied with its own front near Boiry, 
where the support-lines were targets by day and night, and the front-posts 
holes in the ground that seemed to shift at every relief, were told on the 
12th April that a German attack was imminent, which report was repeated 
at intervals throughout the day. But their patrols found nothing moving in 
front of them, and their regular allowance of hostile mortar bombs was not 
increased. The rumours from the Lys side were far more disturbing. 

On the 13th April they were relieved by the 24th Lancashire Fusiliers, 
marched to Blairville where they embussed for. Saulty at the head of the 
little river that runs in stone channels through quiet Doullens, and there, 
“very cold, wet, and muddy,” found the best billets taken by Corps and 
Labour troops whom they knew not. The sentiments of men who have been 
digging and fighting without a break for ten weeks when confronted with 
warmly billeted staffs and fat back-area working-parties need not be 
recorded. 

At Saulty they rested from the 15th to the 23rd April under perpetual 
short notice: one hour from 8 A.M. till noon and three hours for the rest of 
the day and night. Thus “means of training were limited,” and the weather 
varied from wet to snow-showers. 

On the 24th of April the enemy captured Villers-Bretonneux, staring 
directly into Amiens, which ground, had they been allowed to hold 
uninterruptedly even for a day, might have been made too strong to reduce 
with the forces at our disposal then, and thus would have become the very 
edge of the wedge for splitting the French and English armies asunder. But 
that night, and literally at almost an hour’s notice, a counter-attack by a 
Brigade of the Eighteenth Division, and the 13th and 15th Brigades of the 
Fourth and Fifth Australian Divisions, swept Villers-Bretonneux clear, and 
established ourselves beyond possibility of eviction. Thus, the one last 
chance that might have swung the whole war passed out of the enemy’s 
hands. 

On that same day the 1st Irish Guards returned in lorries along the 
cramped and twisting roads by Bienvillers to Monchy, to relieve a battalion 
of the Royal Scots in the front line at Ayette, three miles south down the 
line from Boiry. Ayette village had been recaptured on the 3rd April by the 
Thirty-second Division, and had removed a thorn in the side of troops in 
that sector. Once again, their guides almost unanimously lost their way, and 


the multivious relief took half the night to accomplish. 

It appeared as though the enemy had skinned his line here to feed his 
other enterprises in the north; for his outposts did nothing and, beyond 
shelling Monchy village from time to time, his guns were also idle. 

So on the 29th April they arranged a battalion raid on a German post 
(supposed to be held by night only) to occupy it if possible. But the enemy 
were in occupation and very ready. The little party returned with their 
officer, 2nd Lieutenant G. C. MacLachlan, and a sergeant wounded. A few 
weeks later the Battalion worked out a most satisfactory little ten-minute 
return-raid without a single casualty, and so cleared their account. 

April had been an inexpensive month for both men and officers. The 
Commanding Officer, the Assistant Adjutant, and the Medical Officer had, 
as we know, been slightly gassed at Headquarters, and 2nd Lieutenants C. 
L. Browne and MacLachlan wounded only. Three men had been killed and 
forty-one wounded. But no less than twenty-six were sent down sick — 
proof that the strain had told. 

The enemy showed a certain amount of imagination unusual on that 
front. One of our forward posts, expecting the return of a patrol on the dawn 
on the 3rd May, saw a party of five approaching and challenged. “Irish 
Guards” was the reply, followed by a few bombs which did some damage. 
This peculiarly irritating trick had not been worked on the Battalion for 
some time, and they felt it — as their amused friends to left and right in the 
line took care that they should. Otherwise, the enemy devoted themselves to 
more and heavier gunnery, which, in a five-day tour, caused twenty 
casualties (wounded) and one killed. Brigade Reserve camps were outside 
Monchy-au-Bois, whence tired men were sent to the Details camp at 
Pommier (regularly bombed by aeroplane), and from Pommier were drawn 
occasional working-parties. One of these included the Battalion Drummers 
and Pipers, who enjoyed what might be called a “day out” in some old 
trenches. 

On the 5th May, Lieutenant Keenan arrived from the 2nd Battalion to 
take over the Adjutancy in place of Captain Gordon, who had been 
transferred to the 2nd Battalion as Second in Command, after almost three 
years’ continuous service with the 1st Battalion. 

On the 7th May they went up from Monchy, by the ever-hateful, ever- 
shelled Cojeul valley, to the Ayette subsector, relieving the 2nd Coldstream. 
Next day the devil-directed luck of the front line, after a peaceful, fine 
night, caused the only trench-mortar sent over by the enemy that did not 
clean miss all our posts, to fall directly in No. 3 Post, right front Company 


(No. 4), instantly killing Captain Budd, M.C., commanding the Company, 
and with him 2nd Lieutenant E. C. G. Lord and seven men. Captain Budd’s 
energy and coolness, proved on many occasions, were a particular loss to 
his comrades. He was a large silent man, on whom every one could and did 
lean heavily at all times. He knew no fear and was of the self-contained, 
intensely alive type, always in danger, but never by his friends connected 
with any thought of death. Second Lieutenant Lord (“Rosy” Lord) was a 
keen and promising young officer. Those were the only casualties of the 
tour. They were buried in the little Military Cemetery near Ayette. 

Our guns had been working steadily from behind, but till this trench- 
mortar outburst, most of the enemy replies had been directed on Ayette 
itself or our support-lines. 

The shelling throughout the month grew more and more earnest and our 
replies, roaring overhead, worried the dead-tired soldiery. The work was all 
at night — wiring and improving posts, and unlimited digging of 
communication-ways between them; for whether a trench-line held till 
Christmas, went up bodily next minute, or was battered down every hour, in 
the making there was but one standard of work that beseemed the Battalion; 
and though divisional commanders might, and as on the dreary Scarpe posts 
did, draw gratified commanding officers aside and tell them that for 
quantity and quality their trench-craft excelled that of other battalions, the 
Battalion itself was never quite contented with what it had accomplished. 

Their next turn — May 16 to 21 — was fine and hot for a couple of 
mornings and regular barrages were put down on the support-line when 
they were standing-to. Four men were killed and thirteen, of whom two 
died later, were wounded. 

They were heavily shelled in Brigade-Reserve camp on the night of the 
24th. Four officers — Captain Bence-Jones, Lieutenants Riley and Buller, 
and 2nd Lieutenant Barry — wounded, one other rank killed, and five 
wounded. 

When they went up to relieve the 2nd Coldstream on the 25th May, they 
were caught in platoon-order at the corner of Adinfer Wood, a place of no 
good name to marching troops, and Lieutenant Williams was slightly 
wounded. Three quarters of an hour’s intense barrage was put down, on 
front and support lines, as soon as they were fairly in, causing several 
casualties. 

The dawn of the 28th May began with another sharp barrage on the front 
line and the dinner-hour was a continuous barrage of 5.9’s and 4.2’s 
directed at Battalion Headquarters. They were missed, but a direct hit was 


made on an aid-post of the 2nd Grenadiers less than a hundred yards off on 
our left. As a distraction, orders came in from Brigade Headquarters the 
same morning that the Battalion would carry out a raid on one of the 
enemy’s posts in front of the Right Company. They were given their choice, 
it would seem, of two — one without artillery-help and by day; the other 
with an artillery-backing and by night. The Second in Command, Major R. 
Baggallay, elected for works of darkness — or as near as might be in spite 
of a disgustingly bright moon. Lieutenant C. S. O’Brien was detailed to 
command, with Sergeant Regan, a forceful man, as sergeant. Only twenty- 
nine hands were required, and therefore sixty volunteered, moved to this, 
not by particular thirst for glory, of which the trenches soon cure men, as by 
human desire to escape monotony punctuated with shells. Extra rum- 
rations, too, attach to extra duties. As a raid it was a small affair, but as a 
work of art, historically worth recording in some detail. F Battery R.H.A. 
and 400 Battery R. F. A. supplied the lifting barrages which duly cut the 
post off from succour, while standing-barrages of 18-pounders, a barrage of 
4.5’s hows. and groups, firing concentrations at left and right enemy 
trenches, completed the boxed trap. In the few minutes the affair lasted, it is 
not extravagant to estimate that more stuff was expended than the whole of 
our front in 1914 was allowed to send over in two days. 

The post had been reconnoitred earlier in the evening and was known not 
to be wired. All the raiders, with blackened faces and bayonets and stripped 
uniforms that betrayed nothing, were in position on the forming-up tape 
five minutes before zero. The moon forced them to crawl undignifiedly out 
in twos and threes, but they lined up with the precision of a football line, at 
one-yard intervals and, a minute before zero, wriggled to within seventy 
yards of their quarry. At zero the barrage came down bursting beautifully, 
just beyond the enemy post, and about two seconds ere it lifted the raiders 
charged in. No one had time to leave or even to make a show of resistance, 
and they were back with their five prisoners, all alive and quite identifiable, 
in ten minutes. The waiting stretcher-parties were not needed and — best of 
all — ”retaliation was slight and entirely on Ayette.” (One is not told what 
Ayette thought of it.) The motive of the raid was “to secure identity alive or 
dead.” But when all was over without hurt, one single shell at morning 
“stand-to” (May 28) killed 2nd Lieutenant L. H. L. Carver in a frontline 
trench. 

They held the raided post under close observation that day and the next 
(May 29), and discovered that it had been reoccupied by a machine-gun 
party. As they particularly did not wish it to put out wire or become 


offensive, they dosed it with constant bursts of their own machine-gun and 
were rewarded by hearing groans and cries, and our listening-patrol in No 
Man’s Land saw a man being carried away. 

On the 31st May the enemy set to, in earnest, to shell all reserve-lines 
and back-area for six hours; as well as the first-line transport in Adinfer 
Wood after dark, when wounded horses are not easy to handle. Their relief 
by the 2nd Grenadiers was badly delayed by heavy shelling all the way 
from the front line to Monchy, but instead of any number of casualties, 
which might reasonably have been expected, the Battalion got through 
unscathed. 

The month’s list was heavy enough as it stood. Five officers had been 
wounded and three killed in action; seventeen other ranks killed, and forty- 
eight wounded, and all this in the regular wear-and-tear front-line routine 
with nothing more to see than a stray German cap here and there. Twenty- 
two men were sent down sick, and the Diary begins to hint at the 
prevalence of the “Spanish fever,” which was in a few months to sweep 
France and all the world. 

June was a month of peace. It opened in reserve-trenches at the south- 
west end of Monchy-au-Bois, and when they next went up into line, a new 
route had been surveyed round the dreaded corner of Adinfer Wood which 
saved some shelling of reliefs. 

On the 4th June the C.O., Lieutenant-Colonel Pollok, left the Battalion to 
take over command of Sixth Corps Army School, and Major R. R. C. 
Baggallay assumed command. Likewise three stray Germans were captured 
opposite one of our posts. 

On the 5th Major Gordon arrived from the 2nd Battalion for duty as 
Second in Command. 

They were relieved by the 1st King’s Regiment on the 6th June — a 
somewhat hectic performance, as the front-line track-ways were intricate, 
needing guides at almost every turn of them, and, for the run-up, one guide 
per platoon. After which, about one in the morning, it was discovered that 
the King’s had come in without their Lewis-guns. Some divisions were in 
the habit of leaving and taking over the Lewis-guns in situ; but the Guards 
Division always went in and out of the line with their very own weapons. 
One cannot delay a clear June dawn and, as the relieved Battalion had to get 
off in tightly packed and horribly conspicuous lorries, and as the last 
platoon could not reach those lorries till 3 A.M., it was touch-and-go 
whether daylight would not reveal them “like a Sunday School treat” to the 
German guns. But luck held. The last lorry was safe in Bavincourt Wood 


five miles behind Monchy before day had stripped the landscape, and the 
1st King’s were left to meditate on the wealth and variety of the Irish 
tongue, as delivered on empty stomachs in whispers down packed trenches. 

The Battalion billeted at Bavincourt when the 2nd H.L.I. had got out of 
their quarters, and since, like the other camps, Bavincourt was regularly 
bombed, made earth walls round their Nissen huts, and slits near them to be 
used against ‘planes or too extravagant shell-fire. Here they stayed till the 
end of the month, cleaning, refitting, and training (in open warfare 
principally; and, this time, they were not to be disappointed) at Lewis 
gunnery, bombing, and general physical smartening-up. When the Brigade 
Sports took place at Saulty they won every event but three, and when the 
Corps Commander, the following week, inspected the different ways in the 
divisional methods of carrying the eight Lewis-guns of each company all on 
one limber, “the method employed by the Battalion was considered the best, 
and all units were ordered to copy.” They had rigged a sort of false top on a 
rear-limber which accommodated all eight guns together. 

A Divisional Horse-show was held on the 22nd, but there the Battalion 
did not get a single prize. They hammered on at their trainings and Brigade 
field-days — all with an eye to the coming open warfare, while the 
“Spanish fever,” which was influenza of the post-war type, grew steadily 
worse among men and officers alike. When H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
visited Divisional Headquarters at Bavincourt Chateau on the 30th June, 
and the Battalion had to find not only the Guard of Honour but 160 men to 
line the avenue to the Chateau, there were seventy officers and men down 
with the pest, out of less than 900. Thirty-one men had been sent down sick, 
two had been killed in action presumably by overhead bombing, for the 
Diary does not mention any trench casualties, and twenty-three wounded. 

The following officers joined during the month of June: Lieutenant C. A. 
J. Vernon, and 2nd Lieutenants E. B. Spafford, A. E. Hutchinson, H. R. 
Baldwin, G. F. Mathieson, J. A. M. Faraday, E. M. Harvey, M. C., and A. E. 
O’Connor, all on the 2nd June; Captain A. W. L. Paget on the 4th, and 2nd 
Lieutenant A. H. O’Farrell on the 10th June. Second Lieutenant C. S. 
O’Brien, who was in command of the model raid already mentioned, was 
awarded the Military Cross on the 9th of June. 

After a sporting interlude on the 3rd July, when they met the 1st Munster 
Fusiliers at athletics and won everything except the hundred yards, they 
relieved the 15th H.L.I. in the intermediate line near Hendecourt. As a 
matter of fact, they were a sick people just then. All Battalion Headquarters 
except the Commanding Officer, and all the officers of No. 2 Company, 


besides officers of other companies, were down with “Spanish fever” on 
going into the line. A third of the men were also sick at one time, and 
apparently the enemy too, for they hardly troubled to shell by day and let 
the night-reliefs go without attention. The only drawbacks were furious 
summer thunderstorms which, from time to time, flooded the trenches and 
woke up more fever. The front line held here by the Guards was badly 
knocked about and battered, and instructions ran that, in event of serious 
attack, it would not be contested. 

There is no clear evidence of the state of the Battalion’s collective mind 
at this time, but from home letters it might be gathered that the strain of the 
Push and its bewilderment had given place to the idea that great things were 
preparing. Battalions are very often told tales to this effect, but they suit 
themselves as to the amount that they swallow. No power on earth, for 
instance, could have persuaded the veterans of the Somme, after Cambrai, 
that there was “anything doing”; but as the summer of 1918 grew warmer in 
the wooded and orchard country behind the Amiens—Albert line, and our 
lines there held and were strengthened, and those who had been home or on 
the seas reported what they had heard and seen, hope, of a kind not raised 
before, grew in the talks of the men and the officers. (“Understand, I do not 
say there was anny of the old chat regardin’ that the war would finish next 
Chuseday, the way we talked in ‘16. But, whatever they said acrost the 
water, we did not hould ‘twould endure those two more extra years all them 
civilians was dishin’ out to us. What did we think? That ‘19 would see the 
finish? “Twud be hard to tell what we thought. Leave it this way — we was 
no more than waitin’ on mercies to happen an’ — ’twas mericles that 
transpired!”) 

They relieved their own brigade battalions with the punctilio proper to 
their common ritual, and for the benefit of over a hundred recruits. It was 
their ancient comrades under all sorts of terrors, the 2nd Coldstream, whose 
guides from Boiry-St. Martin one night lost their way in the maze of tracks 
and turns to the front line. But, as meekly set forth in the Diary, when it 
came the Battalion’s turn to be relieved by the 2nd Grenadiers, “all tracks 
had been carefully picketed by this Battalion to assist grenadier companies 
coming in and ours going out.” The occasions when the guides of the 1st 
Irish Guards lost their way must be looked for in the reports of others. 

“Little shelling and no casualties” were the order of the fine days till, on 
the 29th July, taking over from the 2nd Coldstream, they found six platoons 
of the 3rd Battalion, 320th Regiment, U.S.A., which had come into line the 
night before and were attached for instruction. These were young, keen, 


desperately anxious to learn, and not at all disposed to keep their heads 
down. 

Next day the enemy opened on them, and “were rather offensive in their 
shelling.” The front platoon of the Americans, attached to the Battalion’s 
front company, caught it worst, but no casualties were reported. Then things 
quieted down, and a patrol of Special Battalion Scouts, a new organization 
of old, trusty No Man’s Landers, under Lieutenant Vernon as Intelligence 
Officer, went out on reconnaissance, across the Cojeul valley, and wandered 
generally among ancient trench-lines in bright moonlight. They found a 
German party working on fresh earth, but no signs of enemy patrols on the 
move in the valley. This was as well. No one wished to see that dead 
ground occupied, except by our own people at the proper time. 

July’s bill of casualties was the lowest of all. No officer and but one man 
had been killed, and two wounded. This last was when the enemy shelled 
Boiry to celebrate the arrival of the American platoons. Seventeen men 
were sent down sick. Fifty other ranks were transferred to the 1st from the 
2nd Battalion, now acting as a feeder to its elder brother. 

On the 1st of August the Battalion was still in the peaceful front line 
watching the six American platoons being relieved by other six platoons 
from the 2nd Battalion of the 320th Regiment. It was observed, not without 
some envy — ”They did not know enough to save ‘emselves throuble, an’ 
they would not ha’ done it if they had. They was too full of this same dam’ 
new ould war.” Even at this immense distance of time, one can almost hear 
the veterans commenting on the zeal and excitement that filled the stale 
lines where, to those young eyes from across the water, everything was as 
shining-new as death. 

On the 3rd August the Battalion made a reconnaissance of a post with the 
idea of raiding it, which was a complete though bloodless failure. Some of 
our back guns chose the exact moment when the raiders were setting out 
(on the sure information of a scouting-party, who had just come in) to wipe 
up the unconscious little garrison and their machine-gun, and woke the 
night with heavy shell dropped in our own wire and in front of our 
objective. Naturally nothing could be done, and the affair was called off till 
the next evening (4th August), when a “crawling-party,” under Lieutenant 
Vernon, of a corporal and six men went out along the same route that the 
scouts had taken the night before. They were expected and welcomed with 
enthusiasm. A sentry gave the alarm, a little party ran out to cut them off, 
the machine-gun (a heavy one), which had not betrayed itself before, 
promptly opened fire, but wide of our prone men, and a German, as 


promptly, hove bombs in the wrong direction. All this, says the report, 
happened as soon as some one inside the post gave “short, decisive orders.” 
Then Very lights flared without stint, and, being some way from home, with 
much unlocated wire between, the raiders got away swiftly and safely. The 
tracks of the scouts through the long grass the night before had put the 
enemy on the alert. But if our guns had only held their tongues on that 
occasion, our coup might have been brought off. Instead of which, the 
enemy woke up and shelled a front company for a quarter of an hour with 
60-pounders before he could be induced to go to bed. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE END 

But all this was as light, casual, and unrelated as the throwing of the ball 
from hand to hand that fills time before an innings; and, by the latter part of 
July, men began half unconsciously to speculate when our innings would 
begin. In the north, the enemy, crowded into the Lys salient, which they had 
been at such pains to hack out over the bodies of the 2nd Battalion, were 
enjoying some of the pleasures our men had tasted round Ypres for so many 
years. Our gathering guns, cross-ploughing them where they lay, took fresh 
toll of each new German division arriving to make good the wastage. In the 
south, outside Amiens, the Australians, an impenitent and unimpressionable 
breed, had, on the 4th of July, with the help of four companies of the Thirty- 
third American Division, and sixty tanks, gone a-raiding round the 
neighbourhood of Hamel and Vaire Wood, with results that surprised 
everybody except themselves. They did not greatly respect the enemy, and 
handled him rudely. Meantime, Amiens, raked over by aeroplanes almost 
every hour, was being wrecked and strangled; and all the Labour Corps, 
which, from the soldier’s point of view, could have been better used in 
saving poor privates cruel fatigues, were working day and night at railway 
diversions and doublings that, by some route or another, should bring the 
urgent supplies of both French and British armies to their destinations. Men 
argued, therefore, that the first job to be taken in hand would be the 
deliverance of Amiens. There was talk, too, that all French divisions in 
Flanders were withdrawn and concentrated behind Amiens city. This might 
be taken for a sign that the Lys salient was reckoned reasonably secure, and 
as confirming the belief that upon the Lys, also, we had abundance of 
artillery. On the other hand (these are but a few of the rumours of the time), 
away in the unknown south-east of France, where few British troops had 
penetrated in the memory of present fighting men, some five or six 
divisions, making the Ninth British Corps, had been sent for a “rest” after 


the March Push, and had been badly mauled by a sudden surprise-attack on 
the Aisne where, together with the Fifth French Army, they had been driven 
back towards the Marne, which all the world thought was a river and a 
battle long since disposed of. The enemy there were sitting practically 
outside the Forest of Villers-Cotteréts, a name also belonging to ancient 
history. Much-enduring men, whom Fate till now had spared, recounted 
how the 4th (Guards) Brigade, as it was then, had first “caught it” there, 
among the beech-trees very nearly four years back. Moreover, there was 
fresh trouble between Montdidier and Noyon, where the enemy were again 
throwing themselves at the French. Then, too, Foch, who was in charge of 
all, but who, so far, had made no sign, had borrowed four more of our 
divisions — the whole of the Twenty-second Corps this time — and they 
were off on some French front, Heaven and Headquarters alone knew 
where. Likewise one composite “Serum” of French, American, English, and 
Italian troops was holding, it might be hoped, a German capital attack near 
Rheims. The old war-line that in the remote days of winter would have 
called itself the Somme front discussed and digested these news and many 
more. There was nothing doing on their beat to write home about, even 
were they allowed to do so. The question was whether they would be called 
on to repair to the Lys and free Hazebrouck, which was undoubtedly still in 
a dangerous position, or stand still and await what might befall at Amiens. 
There was no limit to speculation and argument any more than there had 
been when the Somme front went in March, and the more they argued the 
more confused men grew over the confidential information that was 
supplied them. (“Them Gen’rals, and their Staffs must ha’ done quite a little 
lyin’ — even for them. They had us believin’ their word! I’ve heard since 
even Jerry believed ‘em.” ) 

That would appear to have been the trouble with the enemy. It was 
evident to the most hardened pessimist that a French counter-attack 
launched out of the Villers-Cotteréts Forests, to begin with (and in several 
other places at, apparently, the same time), was not the flash-in-the-pan that 
some people foretold. For the second time the enemy was withdrawing 
from the Marne, and, under pressure, continuing his withdrawal. His great 
attack near Rheims, too, seemed to have stuck. On the Lys, from time to 
time, sites of villages with well-remembered names were occasionally 
returning to their lawful trustees. Hopeful students of the war hinted that, 
with fresh troops in vast numbers, more guns, and a share of luck, 1918 
might see the foundations laid for a really effective finish in 1919. A report 
had come up from the south that the French down Amiens way had made an 


experimental attack, or rather a big raid, on the enemy, and had found him 
there curiously “soft” and willing to shift. 

The air thickened with lies as the men, who moved about the earth by 
night or under cover, increased, and our air-craft were told off to circle low 
and noisily at certain points and drown the churn of many tanks trailing up 
into their appointed areas. All the Canadian divisions, men said, were 
moving off to recapture Kemmel Hill. All our forces round Amiens were 
digging themselves in, said others, preparatory to a wait-and-see campaign 
that would surely last till Christmas. For proof, it was notorious that our 
guns in that sector were doing nothing. (As a matter of fact they were 
registering on the sly.) Everybody round Amiens, a third party insisted, 
would be sent off in a day or two to help the French in Champagne. The 
weaknesses of human nature in possession of “exclusive information” 
played into the hands of the very few who knew, and young staff officers of 
innocent appearance infernally bamboozled their betters. 

So it happened, on the 4th August, on a misty dawn, that the Fourth 
Army (Rawlinson’s) with four hundred tanks, backed by two thousand 
guns, and covered by aeroplanes to a number not yet conceived in war, 
declared itself as in being round Amiens at the very nose of the great 
German salient. In twenty-four hours that attack had bitten in five miles on 
an eleven-mile front, had taken twelve thousand prisoners and some three 
hundred guns, and was well set to continue. At the same time the French, 
striking up from the south, had cleared their front up to the Amiens—Roye 
road from Pierrepont, through Plessier to Fresnoy, and had taken over three 
thousand prisoners and many guns. Caught thus on two fronts, the enemy 
fell back, abandoning stores and burning dumps, which latter sight it 
cheered our men to watch. But the work and the honour of the day, as of the 
Fourth Army’s campaign from this point on, rested with the Canadian and 
Australian divisions who made up the larger part of it. The Australians Sir 
Archibald Montgomery describes in his monumental “Story of the Fourth 
Army” as “always inquisitive and seldom idle.” The Canadians had exactly 
the same failings, and between the two dominions the enemy suffered. By 
the 12th August he had been forced back on to the edge of the used, 
desolate, and eaten-up country where he had established himself in 1916 — 
a jungle of old wire, wrecked buildings, charred woods, and wildernesses of 
trench. It was ideal ground for machine-gun defence; with good protection 
against tanks and cavalry. There he went to earth, and there, after a little 
feeling along his line, was he left while the screw was applied elsewhere. 
Our front at that time ran from Bray-sur-Somme due south to Andechy, 


where we joined the French almost within machine-gun range of Roye. 

North of Bray, to the western edge of the town of Albert, the left wing of 
the Fourth Army had the enemy held, worried and expectant. Now was the 
Third Army’s turn to drive in the wedge, from north of Albert up the line to 
Arras where the right of the First Army would assist. What Headquarters 
knew of the enemy’s morale on that sector was highly satisfactory. 
Moreover, he was withdrawing out of his Lys salient as his divisions were 
sucked down south to make up wastage there. But our men still expected 
that they would tramp their weary way back across every yard of their 
battle-fields and burial-grounds of the past two years, finishing up, if luck 
held, somewhere round the Hindenburg Line by Christmas. That the wave, 
once launched, would carry to the Rhine was beyond the wildest dreams. 

The Battalion, after their little raid already mentioned, had spent from the 
oth to the 9th August in reserve-trenches at Ransart, doing musketry and 
route-marching. They returned to the support-trenches at Hendecourt-lés- 
Ransart relieving the 2nd Coldstream, and stayed there till the 16th August, 
when they relieved the same battalion in the front line opposite Boiry-St. 
Martin. 

They had to patrol the No Man’s Land in front of them a good deal at 
night (because it would, later, be their forming-up area), but suffered 
nothing worse than the usual shelling and trench-mortaring, and their share 
in the work of the opening day, August 21, was small and simple. “At 5 
A.M. the 2nd Guards Brigade on our right attacked Moyenville with their 
objective just east of the railway. The 1st Coldstream was next on our 
right.” There was a thick fog when the barrage opened, as well as a smoke 
barrage. The tanks forming up made noise enough to wake a land full of 
Germans, but apparently drew no fire till they were well away, lunging and 
trampling over the enemy machine-gun-posts that had annoyed our folk for 
so long. The only serious work for the Battalion was to secure a small 
trench, cover the north side of the railway with their fire, and establish a 
post at the railway crossing “as soon as a tank had passed over.” The trench 
had been occupied early in the night after a small bombing-brawl with the 
enemy. The tank detailed to pass by that way in the morning was warned of 
the occupation and told not to fire into it as it came along and all was well. 
There was an idea that a couple of companies assisted by eight tanks should 
capture Hamelincourt, a mile east of Moyenville, which latter had been 
taken, before the fog lifted, by the 2nd Guards Brigade. But this was 
cancelled after much waste of time, and the Battalion lay still under a 
shelling of mustard-gas, and pleasantly watched prisoners being sent back. 


The enemy’s front was giving before the attack of eight divisions, but not 
without sudden and awkward resistances, due to the cut-up and trenched 
state of the ground, that hid too many machine-guns for comfort; and the 
gas-nuisance grew steadily worse. 

The Battalion lay where they were the next day (August 22), but sent out 
a patrol under 2nd Lieutenant Faraday to work up a trench near Hamel 
Switch, to the north of Hamelincourt. After capturing four Germans it came 
under machine-gun fire from Hamelincourt. A platoon was sent to support 
it, but was withdrawn as the Hamelincourt attack had been postponed till 
the next day. Then the patrol had to retire across abominable shallow 
trenches, clogged with wire and lavishly machine-gunned. The Germans 
tried to cut them off. They withdrew, fighting. Their Lewis-gun was 
knocked out and five men wounded. While these were being helped back, 
the Lieutenant and two men, Sergeant Dolan and Private Tait, covered the 
retreat among the wire. Next, Faraday was wounded badly in the foot, and 
the sergeant and private carried him in turn, he being six feet long and not 
narrow, while the rest of the party threw bombs at the Germans, and tried to 
close with them. Eventually they all reached home safe. Dolan’s one 
comment on the affair was: ““Tis heavy going out yonder.” Lieutenant 
Faraday was awarded the M.C. and Dolan the D.C.M. Later on, in 1919, 
Dolan also received the Medaille Militaire for gallantry on many occasions. 

Seen against the gigantic background of the opening campaign, it was a 
microscopical affair — a struggle of ants round a single grain — but it 
moved men strongly while they watched. 

For the reason that always leads a battalion to be hardest worked on the 
edge of battle, they were taken out of the line on the 23rd, cautiously, under 
gas and common shell, and marched back seven miles in five hours to 
Berles-au-Bois behind Monchy-au-Bois in order to be marched back again 
next day to Boiry-St. Martin, where they spent the day in the Cojeul valley, 
and afterwards (August 25) moved up into support in the Hamel Switch 
between Hamelincourt and St. Léger. Hamelincourt had been taken on the 
23rd by the 2nd Brigade, and as the night came down wet, the “men made 
what shelters they could from corrugated iron and wood lying about.” The 
trenches hereabouts had every disadvantage that could be desired. Some 
were part of the Army Line and had been dug a foot or two deep with the 
spade as lines to be developed in case of need. Presumably, it was nobody’s 
business to complete them, so when the trouble arrived, these gutters, being 
officially trenches, were duly filled by the troops, and as duly shelled by the 
enemy. 


For example, when the Battalion moved forward on the 26th their 
trenches were waist-deep, which, to men who had spent most of the day in 
the dry bed of the Cojeul River, under gas and common shell, was no great 
treat. 

Since the 21st August the Guards Division had been well employed. Its 
2nd Brigade, with the Second Division on its right, had captured the 
Ablainzevelle-Moyenneville spur; and the Second Division had taken 
Courcelles. By the night of the 23rd, when the 3rd Guards Brigade relieved 
the 2nd, and the Second Division had captured Ervillers on the Arras— 
Bapaume road, the Guards Division, with their 1st Brigade in support, was 
within half a mile of St. Léger, and in touch with the Fifty-sixth Division on 
their left, which was trying to work round the head of the Hindenburg Line 
and turn in from the north. At this point resistance stiffened. The hilly 
ground, cut and cross-cut with old trenches and the beginnings of new ones, 
lent itself to the stopping game of well-placed machine-guns equally from 
round Croisilles, where the Fifty-sixth Division was engaged; from about 
St. Léger Wood, where the 3rd Guards Brigade, supported by tanks, was 
renewing its acquaintance with the German anti-tank-rifle; and from Mory, 
where the Sixty-second Division was delayed by the Division on its right 
being held up. An enemy balloon or two hung on the horizon and some 
inquisitive, low-flying aeroplanes hinted at coming trouble. The line 
expected as much, but they did not seem so well informed farther back. 


THE AFFAIR OF ST. LEGER 

On the 26th August orders arrived that the 1st Guards Brigade would 
now take up the running from the 3rd, and advance eastward from St. Léger 
towards Ecoust till opposition was met. There were, of course, refinements 
on this idea, but that was the gist of it. The 2nd Grenadiers and the 2nd 
Coldstream would attack, with the Battalion in support. The men were in 
their trenches by tea-time on the 26th, No. 1 Company in Jewel Trench just 
east of the entrance to the little Sensée River valley, and the others disposed 
along the line of Mory Switch, an old trench now only a foot deep. 
Battalion Headquarters lay in an abandoned German stores dug-out. Final 
orders did not arrive till after midnight on the 26th, and there was much to 
arrange and link up between then and seven o’clock, barrage time. The 
Grenadiers were on the right and the Coldstream on the left of the Battalion, 
the latter following a quarter of a mile behind, with Nos. 1 and 3 
Companies to feed the Grenadiers and Nos. 4 and 2 for the Coldstream. As 
the front was so wide, they split the difference and kept as close as might be 


to the dividing line between the two leading Battalions, which ran by Mory 
Switch and Hally Avenue. The hot day broke with a gorgeous sunrise over a 
desolate landscape that reeked in all its hollows of gas and cordite. A 
moment or two after our barrage (field-guns only) opened, the enemy put 
down a heavy reply, and into the smoke and dust of it the companies, in 
artillery formation, walked up the road without hesitation or one man losing 
his place. No. 1 Company leading on the right disappeared at once after 
they had passed their jumping-off point at Mory Switch. Almost the first 
shells caught the leading platoon, when Lieutenant J. N. Ward was killed 
and Lieutenant P. S. MacMahon wounded. As soon as they were clear of the 
barrage, they came under full blast of machine-gun fire and saw the 
Grenadiers presently lie down enfiladed on both flanks. Four of our 
machine-guns tried to work forward and clear out the hindrances, but the 
fire was too strong. Both battalions were finally held up, and the Grenadiers 
were practically cut to pieces, with their reserve companies, as these strove 
to reinforce the thinned line. After what seemed an immense time (two 
hours or so) Captain Thompson, seeing that, as far as that sector was 
concerned, the thing was hung up, ordered his men to dig in in support, and 
they spent till nightfall “recovering casualties” — their own, those of the 
battalions ahead, and of the Guards Machine-Guns. 

No. 3 Company, which followed No. 1, suffered just as heavily from the 
barrage. Very soon their commander, Captain Joyce, was wounded and 
Lieutenant H. U. Baldwin killed. Second Lieutenant Heaton, who took over, 
was gassed in the course of the afternoon, and C.S.M. O’Hara then 
commanded. There was nothing for them to do either save dig in, like No. 
1, behind the Grenadiers, and a little to the right of them. 

No. 4 Company, under Captain Hegarty, following the Coldstream, got 
the worst barrage of all as soon as they were clear of their trenches, and 
found the Coldstream held up, front and flank, within fifty yards of the 
sunken road whence they had started. No. 15 platoon of the Irish Guards 
was almost wiped out, and the remains of it joined with No. 13 to make a 
defensive flank, while No. 14 crawled or wriggled forward to reinforce the 
Coldstream, and No. 16 lay in reserve in a sunk road. Sunk roads were the 
only shelter for such as did not wish to become early casualties. 

No. 2 Company (Captain A. Paget) following No. 4 had been held back 
for a few minutes by the C.O. (Major R. Baggallay) on the fringe of the 
barrage, to be slipped through when it seemed to lighten. They also 
launched out into a world that was all flank or support, of battalions which 
could neither be seen nor found, who were themselves outflanked by 


machine-guns in a landscape that was one stumbling-block of shallow 
trenches which suddenly faded out. They crossed the St. Léger—Vraucourt 
road and bore east, after clearing the St. Léger wood, till they reached the 
St. Léger reserve trench, and held it from the Longatte road to where it 
joined the Banks Reserve. Says one record: “At this time, Captain Paget 
was in ignorance of the success or location of the attacking battalions, and 
both of his flanks exposed as far as he knew.” The enemy machine-guns 
were hammering home that knowledge, and one of the platoons had lost 
touch altogether, and was out in the deadly open. So in the trench they lay 
till an officer of the Coldstream came over and told Paget the “general 
situation,” which, unofficially, ran: “This show is held up.” He borrowed a 
section from No. 5 Platoon to help to build up a flank to guard the east side 
of St. Léger and vanished among the increasing shellholes. 

Well on in the morning a message arrived from Captain Hegarty, No. 4 
Company, that he and his men were on the St. Léger—-Vraucourt road and 
held up like the rest. Captain Paget went over, in the usual way, by a series 
of bolts from shell-hole to shellhole, trying to clear up an only too-clear 
situation. On the way he found a lost platoon, sent it to dig in on the left of 
No. 2 Company, and also saw the C.O. 2nd Coldstream and explained his 
own dispositions. They were not made too soon, for in a short time there 
was an attack on No. 2 Company which came within sixty yards before it 
was broken up by our small-arm fire. The Germans were followed up as 
they returned across the Ecoust—Mory ridge by long-range shooting in 
which, for the sake of economy, captured enemy rifles and ammunition 
were used. 

By this time the whole front was split up into small or large scattered 
posts in trenches or under cover, each held down by machine-guns which 
punished every movement. Two Companies (2 and 4) were near the St. 
Léger Trees, a clump of nine trees on the St. Léger—Ecoust road, mixed up 
with the Coldstream posts. The other two were dug in behind the 
Grenadiers on the right. Battalion Headquarters circulated spasmodically 
and by rushes, when it saw its chance, from one point to the other of the 
most unwholesome ground. Even at the time, some of its shellhole 
conferences struck the members as comic; but history does not record the 
things that were said by dripping officers between mouthfuls of dirt and 
gas. 

Every battle has its special characteristic. St. Léger was one of heat, 
sunshine, sweat; the flavour of at least two gases tasted through respirators 
or in the raw; the wail of machine-gun bullets sweeping the crests of sunken 


roads; the sudden vision of wounded in still-smoking shell-holes or laid in 
the sides of a scarp; sharp whiffs of new-spilt blood, and here and there a 
face upon which the sun stared without making any change. So the hours 
wore on, under a sense of space, heat, and light; Death always just over the 
edge of that space and impudently busy in that light. 

About what would have been tea-time in the real world, Captain Paget, a 
man of unhurried and careful speech and imperturbable soul, reported to the 
C.O., whom he found by the St. Léger Trees, that there were “Huns on his 
right — same trench as himself.” It was an awkward situation that needed 
mending before dusk, and it was made worse by the posts of the Coldstream 
and some Guards Machine-Guns’ posts, as well as those of our No. 4 
Company, being mixed up within close range of No. 2. The C.O. decided 
that if a barrage could be brought to bear on the trench and its rather 
crowded neighbourhood, No. 2 might attack it. A young gunner, Fowler by 
name, cast up at that juncture and said it might be managed if the Battalion 
withdrew their posts round the area. He had a telephone, still uncut, to his 
guns and would observe their registration himself. The posts, including 
those of the Guards Machine-Guns, were withdrawn, and Fowler was as 
near as might be killed by one of his own registering shots. He got his 18- 
pounders to his liking at last, and ten minutes’ brisk barrage descended on 
the trench. When it stopped, and before our men could move, up went a 
white flag amid yells of “Kamerad,” and the Huns came out, hands aloft, to 
be met by our men, who, forgetting that exposed troops, friend and foe 
alike, would certainly be gunned by the nearest enemy-post, had to be 
shooed and shouted back to cover by their officers. The prisoners, ninety of 
them, were herded into a wood, where they cast their helmets on the 
ground, laughed, and shook hands with each other, to the immense 
amusement of our people. The capture had turned a very blank day into 
something of a success, and the Irish were grateful to the “bag.” This at 
least explains the politeness of the orderly who chaperoned rather than 
conducted the Hun officer to the rear, with many a “This way, sir. Mind out, 
now, sir, you don’t slip down the bank.” They put a platoon into the 
captured trench and lay down to a night of bursts of heavy shelling. But the 
enemy, whether because of direct pressure or because they had done their 
delaying work, asked for no more and drew back in the dark. 

When morning of the 28th broke “few signs of enemy movement were 
observed.” Men say that there is no mistaking the “feel of the front” under 
this joyous aspect. The sense of constriction departs as swiftly as a 
headache, and with it, often, the taste that was in the mouth. One by one, as 


the lovely day went on, the patrols from the companies made their 
investigations and reports, till at last the whole line reformed and, in touch 
on either flank, felt forward under light shelling from withdrawing guns. An 
aeroplane dropped some bombs on the Battalion as it drew near to the St. 
Léger Trees, which wounded two men and two gunner officers, one of 
whom — not Fowler, the boy who arranged for the barrage — died in 
Father Browne’s arms. On the road at that point, where the wounded and 
dying of the fight had been laid, only dried pools of blood and some stained 
cotton-wads remained darkening in the sun. Such officers as the gas had 
affected in that way went about their routine-work vomiting disgustedly at 
intervals. 

Battalion Headquarters, which had nominally spent the previous day in a 
waist-deep trench, set up office at the St. Léger Trees, and the advance of 
the Guards Division continued for a mile or so. Then, on a consolidated 
line, with machine-guns chattering to the eastward, it waited to be relieved. 
As prelude to their watch on the Rhine, the affair was not auspicious. The 
Grenadiers, on whom the brunt of the fight fell, were badly knocked out, 
and of their sixteen officers but four were on their feet. The Coldstream 
were so weakened that they borrowed our No. 4 Company to carry on with, 
and the Irish thought themselves lucky to have lost no more than two 
officers (Lieutenant J. N. Ward and Lieutenant H. R. Baldwin) dead, and six 
wounded or gassed, in addition to a hundred and seventy other ranks killed 
or wounded. The wounded officers were Captain W. Joyce; Lieutenants P. 
S. MacMahon and C. A. J. Vernon, who was incapacitated for a while by 
tear-gas in the middle of action and led away blinded and very wroth; also 
2nd Lieutenants H. A. Connolly, G. T. Heaton, and A. E. Hutchinson. 

The Division was relieved on the night of the 28th the Battalion itself, as 
far as regarded No. 1 Company, by the 1st Gordons, from the Third 
Division, Nos. 2 and 4 Companies by another battalion, and No. 3 
Company under the orders of the 2nd Grenadiers. They marched back to 
their positions of the night before the battle “very glad that it was all behind 
us,” and their shelters of bits of wood and rough iron seemed like rest in a 
fair land. 

On the 29th August, a hot day, they lay in old trenches over the 
Moyenneville spur in front of Adinfer Wood facing Douchy and Ayette, 
where “three weeks ago no man could have lived.” They talked together of 
the far-off times when they held that line daily expecting the enemy 
advance; and the officers lay out luxuriously in the wood in the evening 
after Mess, while the men made themselves “little homes in it.” 


Next day they rested, for the men were very tired, and on the last of the 
month the whole Battalion was washed in the divisional baths that had 
established themselves at Adinfer. But the enemy had not forgotten them, 
and on the first of September their shelters and tents in the delightful wood 
were bombed. Six men were injured, five being buried in a trench, and of 
these two were suffocated before they could be dug out. 


TOWARDS THE CANAL DU NORD 

And that was all the rest allowed to the Battalion. On the 2nd September 
the Canadian Corps of the First Army broke that outlying spur of the 
Hindenburg System known as the Drocourt—Quéant Switch, with its wires, 
trenches, and posts; and the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-second Divisions, after 
hard work, equally smashed the triangle of fortifications north-west of 
Quéant where the Switch joined the System. The gain shook the whole of 
the Hindenburg Line south of Quéant and, after five days’ clean-up behind 
the line, the Guards Division were ordered to go in again at the very breast 
of Hindernburg’s works. No one knew what the enemy’s idea might be, but 
there was strong presumption that, if he did not hold his defence at that 
point, he might crack. (“But, ye’ll understand, for all that, we did not 
believe Jerry would crack past mendin’.” ) 

The Battalion spent the night of the 2nd September, then, in shelters in 
Hamel Switch Trench on their way back from Adinfer Wood to the battle. 
The front had now shifted to very much the one as we held in April, 1917, 
ere the days of Cambrai and Bourlon Wood. The 1st Guards Brigade were 
in Divisional Reserve at Lagnicourt, three miles south-west of Ecoust- 
St.Mein, where the Battalion had to cross their still fresh battle-field of less 
than a week back, as an appetizer to their hot dinners. They occupied a 
waist-deep old trench, a little west of Lagnicourt, and noticed that there was 
no shelling, though the roads were full of our traffic, “a good deal of it in 
full view of Bourlon Wood.” Going over “used” ground for the third time 
and noting one’s many dead comrades does not make for high spirit even 
though one’s own Divisional General has written one’s own Brigadier, “All 
battalions of the 1st Guards Brigade discharged their duty splendidly at St. 
Léger.” 

Lagnicourt was shelled a little by a high-velocity gun between the 4th 
and the 6th of September, and seventeen bombs were dropped on the 
Battalion, wounding two men. 

By all reason there should have been a bitter fight on that ground, and 
full preparation for it was made. But the enemy, after St. Léger, saw fit to 


withdraw himself suddenly and unexpectedly out of all that area. For one 
bewildering dawn and day “the bottom fell out of the front,” as far as the 
Guards Division was concerned. It is a curious story, even though it does 
not directly concern the Battalion. Here is one detail of it: 

On the 3rd September the 2nd Brigade toiled in from Monchy, in full 
war-kit, and, tired with the long day’s heat, formed up west of Lagnicourt 
before dawn, detailed to win, if they could, a thousand yards or so of 
chewed-up ground. They “went over the top” under a creeping barrage, one 
gun of which persistently fired short, and — found nothing whatever in 
front of them save a prodigious number of dead horses, some few corpses, 
and an intolerable buzzing of flies! As they topped the ridge above 
Lagnicourt, they saw against the first light of the sun, dump after German 
dump blazing palely towards the east. That was all. They wandered, 
wondering, into a vast, grassy, habitationless plain that stretched away 
towards the Bapaume—Cambrai road. Not a machine-gun broke the 
stupefying stillness from any fold of it. Yet it was the very place for such 
surprises. Aeroplanes swooped low, looked them well over, and skimmed 
off. No distant guns opened. The advance became a route-march, a Sunday 
walk-out, edged with tense suspicion. They saw a German cooker wrecked 
on the grass, and, beside it, the bodies of two clean, good-looking boys, 
pathetically laid out as for burial. The thing was a booby-trap arranged to 
move our people’s pity. Some pitied, and were blown to bits by the 
concealed mine. No one made any comment. They were tired with carrying 
their kit in the sun among the maddening flies. The thousand yards 
stretched into miles. Twice or thrice they halted and began to dig in for fear 
of attack. But nothing overtook them and they installed themselves, about 
dusk, in some old British trenches outside Boursies, four miles and more, as 
the crow flies, from Lagnicourt! At midnight, up came their rations, and the 
punctual home-letters, across that enchanted desert which had spared them. 
They were told that their Brigade Artillery was in place behind the next 
rise, ready to deliver barrages on demand, and in due course the whole of 
our line on that sector flowed forward. 

The Battalion relieved the 1st Scots Guards in the front line near 
Meeuvres on the 7th — a quiet relief followed by severe gassing. Here they 
passed two days in the delicate and difficult business of feeling all about 
them among the mass of old trenches, to locate enemy’s posts and to watch 
what points of vantage might offer. The wreckage of the houses round 
Meeuvres, into which the trenches ran, lent itself excellently to enemy 
activity; and men played blind-man’s buff round bits of broken walls 


wherever they explored. Their left was in the air; their right under the care 
of Providence; and their supports were far off. No. 3 Company (Captain G. 
L. Bambridge, M.C.), while trying to close a gap between the two front 
companies (3 and 1) by peaceful penetration with a bombing-party, found 
enemy in the trench, drove him up it as far as they could, built a barricade, 
and were then heavily counter-raided by a couple of officers and twenty 
men whom they ejected after, as the Company justly owned, “a good 
attempt.” The enemy “attempted” again about midnight on the 8th, when he 
was bombed off, and again on the afternoon of the 9th in an outlying trench, 
mixed up with smashed cellars and broken floors, where he captured two 
unarmed stretcher-bearers and three men who had not been in the line 
before. Though it does new hands no harm to realize that front-line trenches 
are not Warley Barracks (and stretcher-bearers, like orderlies, are prey to all 
the world), still the matter could not be passed over. Our trench-mortars 
attended vigorously to the enemy posts whence the raid had been launched, 
and in the afternoon sent a strong patrol to make the outraged trench secure. 
Later on, a platoon of No. 1 Company got into touch with the battalion (8th 
King’s) on their left, and took part in a small “bicker,” as it was described, 
but with no casualties. 

They were relieved the same night, though they did not expect it, by the 
1/5th Battalion Loyal North Lanes who had not made sure of their route 
beforehand, and so, in wet darkness, lost their way, failed to meet the guides 
at the rendezvous, and were heavily shelled. The relief dragged on till well 
towards dawn, when the battalions straggled off into some drenching 
trenches without any sort of accommodation. (“The whole thing the most 
appalling mess and agony I have ever experienced.”) The worst was when a 
stray light went up and showed the relieved Battalion under pouring rain 
playing “follow my leader” in a complete circle like caterpillars, in the 
hopeful belief that they were moving to their destination. They next took 
the place of the 3rd Guards Brigade in reserve-trenches near Edinburgh 
Support, where they stayed till the 14th September and were not even once 
shelled. Salvage and cleaning up was their fatigue — a dreadful job at any 
time, for the ground was filled with ancient offal as well as new — lost 
French of ‘14 mingled grotesquely with the raw produce of yesterday’s 
bombing-raid. Yet men’s feelings blunt so by use that they will scavenge 
yard by yard over the very clay of the pit into which they themselves may at 
any instant be stamped, nor turn a hair at shapes made last year in their 
likeness. The Battalion was complimented by its Major-General on the 
extent and neatness of its dump. No mere campaigning interferes with the 


Army’s passion for elaborate economies. A little before this, the entire 
British Expeditionary Force was exhorted to collect and turn in all solder 
from bully-beef tins and the like. Naturally, the thing became a game with 
betting on results between corps; but when a dark, elderly, brooding private 
of the Irish spent three hours stalking a Coldstream cooker with intent to 
convey and melt it down, every one felt it had gone far enough. 

On the 15th September they relieved the 1st Scots Guards in the old 
trenches west of Lagnicourt. There they managed to put in a little box- 
respirator drill which at the best is a dry fatigue, but, be it noted with 
gratitude, “beer was obtained for the men and sent up from transport-lines.” 
The whole area reeked of the various gases which the enemy were 
distributing with heavies. They hung in the hollows and were sucked up by 
the day’s heat, and no time or place was safe from them. Gas-discipline had 
to be insisted on strongly, for even veterans grow careless of a foe they 
cannot see; and the new hands are like croupy babies. 

On the 17th September they relieved the 2nd Scots Guards in support, 
and No. 2 Company took over from a company of the Welsh Guards. Their 
trenches were in what had been the British front line of the old time — Fish 
Avenue, Sprat Post, Shark Support, Rat and Rabbit Avenue, and so forth. 

There was desultory shelling on the morning of the 18th, and heavier 
work in the afternoon, causing six casualties, and slightly wounding 
Captain Vernon, Intelligence Officer. Then the silence of preparation for 
battle falls on the record. It was nothing to the Battalion that on the 18th 
September the enemy “apparently attacked south of the divisional front 
along the Bapaume—Cambrai road.” The dead must bury their dead on the 
Somme. They had their own dispositions to arrange and re-arrange, as men, 
for one cause or other, fell out and no unit could afford to take chances, 
with the Hindenburg Line ahead of them. (“An’ we knowin’ we was told off 
to cross that dirty ditch in front of ‘em all.”) Their world, as with every 
other division, was limited to the Reserves behind them, who should come 
up to make good their casualties; their trench-mortar batteries alongside 
them; and their own selves about to be used in what promised to be one of 
the bloodiest shows of the war. 

Those who were for the front line enjoyed a week to work and think 
things over. Those who were set aside for the second course were bombed 
by night and — went mushroom-picking in back-areas between parades, or 
played riotous cricket-matches with petrol-tins for wickets! 

Their Divisional Commander, Major-General Feilding, had left on 
September 11 to succeed Sir Francis Lloyd in command of the London 


District, and General T. G. Matheson, C.B., had been appointed to the 
command of the Guards Division. The Battalion was full strength, officers 
and men, for there had been little during the past month to pull it down. 


THE CROSSING OF THE CANAL DU NORD 

Operations against the Hindenburg Line were to open on the 27th 
September with the attack of fourteen divisions of the First and Third 
Armies on a twelve-mile front from opposite Gouzeaucourt in the south to 
opposite Sauchy-Lestrée, sister to Sauchy-Cauchy — under the marshes of 
the Sensée River in the north. It would be heralded by two days’ solid 
bombardment along the entire fronts of the First, Third, and Fourth Armies, 
so that the enemy might be left guessing which was to hit first. When the 
First and Third Armies were well home, the Fourth would attend to the 
German position in the south, and heave the whole thing backward. 

The share of the Guards Division in the northern attack was to cross the 
Canal du Nord at Lock Seven, north of Havrincourt, on a front of a mile; 
then work through the complicated tangle of the Hindenburg support line 
directly east along the ridge from Flesquiéres village to Premy Chapel 
which stands at the junction of the roads from Noyelles, Marcoing, and 
Graincourt, and to consolidate on the line of the Marcoing—Graincourt road. 
Meantime, the Third Division on their right would take the village of 
Flesquiéres; the Fifty-second Division would take the Hindenburg Line that 
lay west of the Canal in the bend of it, and would then let the Sixty-third 
through who would swing down from the north and attend to Graincourt 
and Anneux villages. The total advance set for the Guards Division was 
three miles, but, if the operations were fully successful, they were to push 
on to the outskirts of Noyelles; the Third Division to Marcoing; while the 
Fifty-seventh, coming through the Sixty-third, would take Cantaing and 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame. In the Guards Division itself, the 2nd Brigade was to 
move off first, and ferret its way through a knot of heavily wired trenches 
that lay between them and the Canal, take the Hindenburg support trenches, 
and then form a defensive flank to the left of the next advance till the Fifty- 
second and Sixty-third Divisions should have secured Graincourt. The 1st 
Brigade would pass through them and capture the trenches across the Canal 
to the north and north-east of Flesquiéres. If resistance were not too strong, 
that brigade was to go on to the spur running from Flesquiéres to Cantaing, 
and help the Sixty-third turn the Graincourt line. The 3rd Brigade, passing 
through the 1st, would carry on and take the high ground round Premy 
Chapel. 


Enough rain fell the day before to grease the ground uncomfortably, and 
when at 3.30 A.M. the Irish Guards moved off from their reserve trenches 
west of Lagnicourt to their assembly positions along the Demicourt— 
Graincourt road to Bullen Trench, the jumping-off place, it was pouring 
wet. They were not shelled on the way up, but the usual night-work was 
afoot in the back-areas, and though our guns, as often the case on the eve of 
an outbreak, held their breath, the enemy’s artillery threatened in the 
distance, and the lights and “flaming onions” marked their expectant front. 
Just before the Battalion reached the ruins of Demicourt, there was an 
explosion behind them, and they saw, outlined against the flare of a blazing 
dump, Lagnicourt way, a fat and foolish observation-balloon rocking and 
ducking at the end of its tether, with the air of a naughty baby caught in the 
act of doing something it shouldn’t. Since the thing was visible over half a 
Department, they called it names, but it made excuse for a little talk that 
broke the tension. Tea and rum were served out at the first halt — a ritual 
with its usual grim jests — and when they reached the road in front of 
Demicourt, they perceived the balloon had done its dirty work too well. The 
enemy, like ourselves, changes his field-lights on occasion, but, on all 
occasions, two red lights above and one below mean trouble. “Up go the 
bloody pawnbrokers!” said a man who knew what to expect, and, as soon as 
the ominous glares rose, the German trench-mortars opened on the 
Battalion entering the communication-way that led to Bullen Trench. Our 
barrage came down at Zero (5.20) more terrifically, men said, than ever 
they had experienced, and was answered by redoubled defensive barrages. 
After that, speech was cut off. Some fifty yards ahead of Bullen Trench — 
which, by the way, was only three feet deep — lay the 1st Scots Guards, the 
first wave of the attack. On, in front of, and in the space between them and 
the Irish, fell the rain of the trench-mortars; from the rear, the Guards 
Machine-Guns tortured all there was of unoccupied air with their infernal 
clamours. The Scots Guards went over among the shell-spouts and jerking 
wires at the first glimmer of dawn, the Irish following in a rush. The leading 
companies were No. 3 (Lieutenant H. A. A. Collett) on the left, and No. 4 
(2nd Lieutenant C. S. O’Brien) on the right. The 1st Guards Trench Mortar 
Battery (2nd Lieutenant O. R. Baldwin, Irish Guards) was attached 
experimentally to No. 3 Company in the first wave instead of, as usual, in 
support.. No. 2 Company (Captain C. W. W. Bence-Jones) supported No. 3, 
and No. 1 (Lieutenant the Hon. B. A. A. Ogilvy) No. 4. They stayed for a 
moment in the trench, a deep, wide one of the Hindenburg pattern, which 
the Scots Guards had left. It was no healthy spot, for the shells were 


localised here and the dirt flung up all along it in waves. Men scrambled out 
over the sliding, flying edges of it, saw a bank heave up in the half-light, 
and knew that, somewhere behind that, was the Canal. By this time one of 
the two Stokes guns of the Mortar Battery and half the gunners had been 
wiped out, and the casualties in the line were heavy; but they had no time to 
count. Then earth opened beneath their feet, and showed a wide, deep, dry, 
newly made canal with a smashed iron bridge lying across the bed of it, and 
an unfinished lock to the right looking like some immense engine of war 
ready to do hurt in inconceivable fashions. Directly below them, on the 
pale, horribly hard, concrete trough, was a collection of agitated pin-heads, 
the steel hats of the Scots Guards rearing ladders against the far side of the 
gulf. Mixed with them were the dead, insolently uninterested, while the 
wounded, breaking aside, bound, themselves up with the tense, silent 
preoccupation which unhurt men, going forward, find so hard to bear. Mobs 
of bewildered Germans had crawled out of their shelters in the Canal flanks 
and were trying to surrender to any one who looked likely to attend to them. 
They saluted British officers as they raced past, and, between salutes, 
returned their arms stiffly to the safe “Kamerad” position. This added the 
last touch of insanity to the picture. (“We’d ha’ laughed if we had had the 
time, ye’ll understand.”) 

None recall precisely how they reached the bottom of the Canal, but 
there were a few moments of blessed shelter ere they scrambled out and 
reformed on the far side. The shelling here was bad enough, but nothing to 
what they had survived. A veil of greasy smoke, patched with flame that did 
not glare, stood up behind them, and through the pall of it, in little knots, 
stumbled their supports, blinded, choking, gasping. In the direction of the 
attack, across a long stretch of broken rising ground, were more shells, but 
less thickly spaced, and craters of stinking earth and coloured chalks where 
our barrage had ripped out nests of machine-guns. Far off, to the left, 
creaming with yellow smoke in the morning light, rose the sullen head of 
Bourlon Wood to which the Canadians were faithfully paying the debt 
contracted by the 2nd Battalion of the Irish Guards in the old days after 
Cambrai. 

At the crest of the ascent lay Saunders Keep, which marked the point 
where the Scots Guards would lie up and the Irish come through. Already 
the casualties had been severe. Captain Bence-Jones and 2nd Lieutenant 
Mathieson of No. 2 Company were wounded at the Keep itself, and 2nd 
Lieutenant A. R. Boyle of No. 1 earlier in the rush. The companies panted 
up, gapped and strung out. From the Keep the land sloped down to Stafford 


Alley, the Battalion’s first objective just before which Lieutenant Barry 
Close was killed. That day marked his coming of age. Beyond the Alley the 
ground rose again, and here the Irish were first checked by some machine- 
gun fire that had escaped our barrages. Second Lieutenant O’Brien, No. 3 
Company, was hit at this point while getting his men forward. He had 
earned his Military Cross in May, and he died well. The next senior officer, 
2nd Lieutenant E. H. R. Burke, was away to the left in the thick of the 
smoke with a platoon that, like the rest, was fighting for its life; so 2nd 
Lieutenant O’Farrell led on. He was hit not far from Stafford Alley, and 
while his wound was being bandaged by Sergeant Regan, hit again by a 
bullet that, passing through the Sergeant’s cap and a finger, entered 
O’Farrell’s heart. The officer commanding the remnants of the Mortar 
Battery took on the company and his one gun. Meantime, Collett and a few 
of No. 3 Company had reached Silver Street, a trench running forward from 
Stafford Alley, and he and Lieutenant Brady were bombing down it under 
heavy small-arm fire from the enemy’s left flank which had not been driven 
in and was giving untold trouble. No. 2 Company, with two out of three of 
its officers down, was working towards the same line as the fragment of No. 
3; though opinion was divided on that confused field whether it would not 
be better for them to lie down and form a defensive flank against that 
pestilent left fire. Eventually, but events succeeded each other like the 
bullets, Collett and his men reached their last objective — a trench running 
out of Silver Street towards Flesquiéres. Here he, Brady, and Baldwin drew 
breath and tried to get at the situation. No. 4 Company lay to the right of 
No. 3, and when 2nd Lieutenant E. H. R. Burke, with what was left of his 
platoon before mentioned, came up, he resumed charge of it without a word 
and went on. No. 1 Company (Lieutenant the Hon. B. A. A. Ogilvy) had, 
like the rest, been compelled to lead its own life. Its objective was the beet- 
sugar factory in front of Flesquiéres ahead of and a little to the right of the 
Battalion’s final objective, and it was met throughout with rifle, bomb, and 
flanking fire. Lieutenant Ogilvy was wounded at a critical point in the game 
with the enemy well into the trench, or trenches. (The whole ground seemed 
to the men who were clearing it one inexhaustible Hun-warren.) As he 
dropped, Lieutenant R. L. Dagger and Sergeant Conaboy, picking up what 
men they could, bombed the enemy out, back, and away, and settled down 
to dig in and wait; always under flank-fire. The Sergeant was killed “in his 
zeal to finish the job completely” — no mean epitaph for a thorough man. 
By eleven o’clock that morning all the companies had reached their 
objectives, and, though sorely harassed, began to feel that the worst for 


them might be over. There were, however, two German “whizz-bangs” that 
lived in Orival Wood still untaken on the Battalion’s left, and these, served 
with disgusting speed and accuracy, swept Silver Street mercilessly. The 
situation was not improved when one of the sergeants quoted the ever- 
famous saying of Sergeant-Major Toher with reference to one of our own 
barrages: “And even the wurrums themselves are getting up and crying for 
mercy.” The guns were near enough to watch quite comfortably, and while 
the men watched and winced, they saw the “success” signal of the 
Canadians — three whites — rise high in air in front of Bourlon Wood. 
Then No. 1 Company reported they were getting more than their share of 
machine-gun fire, and the 1st Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery, 
reduced to one mortar, one officer, one sergeant, four men, and ten shells, 
bestowed the whole of its ammunition in the direction indicated, abandoned 
its mortar, and merged itself into the ranks of No. 3 Company. It had been 
amply proved that where trench-mortars accompany a first wave of attack, 
if men are hit while carrying two Stokes shells apiece (forty pounds of 
explosives), they become dangerous mobile mines. 

Enemy aeroplanes now swooped down with machine-gun fire; there 
seemed no way of getting our artillery to attend to them and they pecked 
like vultures undisturbed. Then Battalion Headquarters came up in the 
midst of the firing from the left, established themselves in a dug-out and 
were at once vigorously shelled, together with the neighbouring aid-post 
and some German prisoners there, waiting to carry down wounded. The 
aid-post was in charge of a young American doctor, Rhys Davis by name, 
who had been attached to the Battalion for some time. This was his first day 
of war and he was mortally wounded before the noon of it. 

The trench filled as the day went on, with details dropping in by devious 
and hurried roads to meet the continual stream of prisoners being handed 
down to Brigade Headquarters. One youth, who could not have been 
seventeen, flung himself into the arms of an officer and cried, “Kamerad, 
Herr Offizier! Ich bin sehr jung! Kamerad!” To whom the embarrassed 
Islander said brutally: “Get on with you. I wouldn’t touch you for the 
world!” And they laughed all along the trench-face as they dodged the 
whizz-bangs out of Orival Wood, and compared themselves to the 
“wurrums begging for mercy.” 

About noon, after many adventures, the 2nd Grenadiers arrived to carry 
on the advance, and Silver Street became a congested metropolis. The 2nd 
Grenadiers were hung up there for a while because, though the Third 
Division on the right had taken Flesquiéres, the Sixty-third on the left had 


not got Graincourt village, which was enfilading the landscape damnably. 
Orival Wood, too, was untaken, and the 1st Grenadiers, under Lord Gort, 
were out unsupported half a mile ahead on the right front somewhere near 
Premy Chapel. Meantime, a battalion of the Second Division, which was to 
come through the Guards Division and continue the advance, flooded up 
Silver Street, zealously unreeling its telephone wires; Machine-Gun Guards 
were there, looking for positions; the 2nd Grenadiers were standing ready; 
the Welsh Guards were also there with intent to support the Grenadiers; 
walking wounded were coming down, and severe cases were being carried 
over the top by German prisoners who made no secret of an acute desire to 
live and jumped in among the rest without leave asked. The men compared 
the crush to a sugar-queue at home. To cap everything, some wandering 
tanks which had belonged to the Division on the right had strayed over to 
the left. No German battery can resist tanks, however disabled; so they 
drew fire, and when they were knocked out (our people did not know this at 
first, being unused to working with them), made life insupportable with 
petrol-fumes for a hundred yards round. 

About half-past four in the afternoon a Guards Battalion — they thought 
it was the 1st Coldstream — came up on their left, and under cover of what 
looked like a smoke-barrage, cleared Orival Wood and silenced the two 
guns there. The Irish, from their dress-circle in Silver Street, blessed them 
long and loud, and while they applauded, Lieut.-Colonel Lord Gort, 
commanding the 1st Grenadiers, came down the trench wounded on his 
way to a dressing-station. He had been badly hit once before he thought fit 
to leave duty, and was suffering from loss of blood. The Irish had always a 
great regard for him, and that day they owed him more than they knew at 
the time, for it was the advance of the 1st Grenadiers under his leading, 
almost up to Premy Chapel, which had unkeyed the German resistance in 
Graincourt, and led the enemy to believe their line of retreat out of the 
village was threatened. The Second Division as it came through found the 
enemy shifting and followed them up towards Noyelles. So the day closed, 
and, though men did not realize, marked the end of organized trench- 
warfare for the Guards Division. 

The Battalion, with two officers dead and five wounded out of fifteen 
(killed: Lieutenant B. S. Close, and 2nd Lieutenant A. H. O’Farrell; 
wounded: Captain the Hon. B. A. A. Ogilvy, Captain C. W. W. Bence- 
Jones, and 2nd Lieutenants A. R. Boyle, G. F. Mathieson, and C. S. 
O’Brien, M.C., died of wounds), and one hundred and eighty casualties in 
the ranks, stayed on the ground for the night. It tried to make itself as 


comfortable as cold and shallow trenches allowed, but by orders of some 
“higher authority,” who supposed that it had been relieved, no water or 
rations were sent up; and, next morning, they had to march six thousand 
yards on empty stomachs to their trench-shelters and bivouacs in front of 
Demicourt. As the last company arrived a cold rain fell, but they were all in 
reasonably high spirits. It had been a winning action, in spite of trench- 
work, and men really felt that they had the running in their own hands at 
last. 

Back-area rumours and official notifications were good too. The 
Nineteenth and Second Corps of the Second Army, together with the 
Belgian Army, had attacked on the 28th September, from Dixmude to far 
south of the Ypres-Zonnebeke road; had retaken all the heights to the east of 
Ypres, and were in a fair way to clear out every German gain there of the 
past four years. A German withdrawal was beginning from Lens to 
Armentiéres, and to the south of the Third Army the Fourth came in on the 
29th (while the Battalion was “resting and shaving” in its trench-shelters by 
Demicourt) on a front of twelve miles, and from Gricourt to Vendhuille 
broke, and poured across the Hindenburg Line, then to the St. Quentin 
Canal. At the same time, lest there should be one furlong of the uneasy 
front neglected, the Fifth and Sixth Corps of the Third Army attacked over 
the old Gouzeaucourt ground between Vendhuille and Marcoing. This, too, 
without counting the blows that the French and the Americans were dealing 
in their own spheres on the Meuse and in the Argonne; each stroke coldly 
preparing the next. 

The Germans had, during September, lost a quarter of a million of 
prisoners, several thousand guns, and immense quantities of irreplaceable 
stores. Their main line of resistance was broken and over-run throughout; 
and their troops in the field were feeling the demoralisation of constant 
withdrawals, as well as shortage from abandoned supplies. Our people had 
known the same depression in the March Push, when night skies, lit with 
buming dumps, gave the impression that all the world was going up in 
universal surrender. 


TOWARDS MAUBEUGE 

But work was still to do. Between Cambrai, which at the end of October 
was under, though not actually in, our hands, and Maubeuge, lay thirty-five 
miles of France, all open save for such hastily made defences as the enemy 
had been able to throw up after the collapse of the Hindenburg systems. 
There, then, the screw was turned, and on the 8th October the Third and 


Fourth Armies attacked on a front of seventeen miles from Sequehart, north 
of Cambrai, where the Cambrai—Douai road crosses the Sensée, southward 
to our junction with the French First Army a few miles above St. Quentin. 
Twenty British divisions, two cavalry divisions, and one American division 
were involved. The Battalion faced the changed military situation, by 
announcing that companies were “at the disposal of their commanders for 
open warfare training.” After which they were instantly sent forward from 
their Demicourt trenches, to help make roads between Havricourt and 
Flesquiéres! 

On the 3rd October they had orders to move, which were at once 
cancelled — sure sign that the Higher Command had something on its 
mind. This was proved two days later when the same orders arrived again, 
and were again washed out. Meantime, their reorganisation after the 
Flesquieres fight had been completed; reinforcements were up, and the 
following officers had joined for duty: Lieutenants H. E. Van der Noot and 
G. F. Van der Noot, and 2nd Lieutenants A. L. W. Koch de Gooreynd, the 
Hon. C. A. Barnewall, G. M. Tylden-Wright, V. J. S. French, and R. E. 
Taylor. 

On the 4th October the Commanding Officer went on leave, and Major 
A. F. L. Gordon, M.C., took command of the Battalion. Once more it was 
warned that it would move next day, which warning this time came true, 
and was heralded by the usual conference at Brigade Headquarters, on the 
7th October, when the plans for next day’s battle in that sector of the line 
were revealed. The Second Division, on the left, and the Third, on the right 
of the Guards Division, were to attack on the whole of the front of the Sixth 
Corps at dawn of the 8th October. The Guards Division was to be ready to 
go through these two divisions on the afternoon of that day, or to take over 
the line on the night of it, and continue the attack at dawn on the 9th. The 
1st Guards Brigade would pass through the Third Division, and the 2nd 
Brigade through the Second Division. As far as the 1st Brigade’s attack was 
concerned, the 2nd Coldstream would take the right, the 2nd Grenadiers the 
left of the line, with the 1st Irish Guards in reserve. It was all beautifully 
clear. So the Battalion left Demicourt, recrossed the Canal du Nord at Lock 
7, and were “accommodated” in dug-outs and shelters in the Hindenburg 
Line, near Ribecourt. 

On the 9th October the Battalion moved to Masniéres, four miles or so 
south of Cambrai. Here, while crossing the St. Quentin Canal, No. 3 
Company had three killed and three wounded by a long-range gun which 
was Shelling all down the line of it. They halted in the open for the rest of 


the day. A curious experience followed. The idea was to attack in the 
general direction of Catteniéres, across the line of the Cambrai—Caudry 
railway, which, with its embankment and cuttings, was expected to give 
trouble. The New Zealand Division was then on the right of the Guards 
Division; but no one seemed to be sure, the night before the battle, whether 
the Third Division was out on their front or not. (“Everything, ye’ll 
understand, was all loosed up in those days. Jerry did not know his mind, 
and for that reason we could not know ours. The bottom was out of the war, 
ye’ll understand, but we did not see it.”) However, it was arranged that all 
troops would be withdrawn from doubtful areas before Zero (5.10 A.M.), 
and that the 2nd Coldstream and the 2nd Grenadiers would advance to the 
attack under a creeping barrage with due precautions which included a 
plentiful bombardment and machine-gunning of the railway embankment. 

The Battalion, in reserve, as has been said, moved from Masnieres to its 
assembly area, among old German trenches near the village of Seranvillers, 
in artillery formation at 2.40 A.M., and had its breakfast at 5 A.M., while 
the other two battalions of the Brigade advanced in waves, preceded by 
strong patrols and backed by the guns. There was no shelling while they 
assembled, and practically none in reply to our barrage; nor did the leading 
battalions meet opposition till after they had cleared out the village of 
Seranvillers, and were held up by screened machine-guns in a wood 
surrounding a sugar-factory north of Catteniéres. The Battalion followed on 
in due course, reached the railway embankment, set up Headquarters in a 
road-tunnel under it (there was no firing), and received telephonic orders 
that at 5 A.M. on the 10th October they would pass through the other two 
battalions and continue the advance, which, henceforth, was to be “by 
bounds” and without limit or barrage. Then they lay up in the railway 
embankment and dozed. 

They assembled next morning (the 10th) in the dark, and, reinforced by 
seven Corps Cyclists and a Battery of field-guns, went forth into France at 
large, after a retiring enemy. Nothing happened for a couple of miles, when 
they reached the outskirts of Beauvais-en-Cambrensis, on the Cambrai—Le- 
Cateau road, where a single sniper from one of the houses shot and killed 
2nd Lieutenant V. J. S. French, No. 4 Company. A mile farther on, up the 
Beauvais—Quiévy road, they found the village of Bevillers heavily shelled 
by the enemy from a distance, so skirted round it, and sent in two small 
mopping-up parties. Here No. 4 Company again came up against machine- 
gun and sniper fire, but no casualties followed. Their patrols reported the 
next bound all clear, and they pushed on, under heavy but harmless 


shelling, in the direction of Quiévy. At eight o’clock their patrols waked up 
a breadth of machine-gun nests along the whole of the front and that of the 
battalions to their left and right. They went to ground accordingly, and 
when the enemy artillery was added to the small-arm fire, the men dug slits 
for themselves and escaped trouble. For some time past the German shell- 
stuff had been growing less and less effective, both in accuracy and bursting 
power, which knowledge cheered our troops. In the afternoon, as there were 
signs of the resistance weakening, our patrols put forth once more, and by 
five o’clock the Battalion had reached the third bound on the full battalion 
front. Then, in the dusk, came word from the New Zealand division on their 
right, that the division on their right again, had got forward, and that the 
New Zealanders were pushing on to high ground south of Quiévy. With the 
message came one from No. 4 Company, reporting that their patrols were 
out ahead, and in touch with the New Zealanders on their right. There is no 
record that the news was received with enthusiasm, since it meant 
“bounding on” in the dark to the fourth bound, which they accomplished 
not before 10.30 that night, tired officers hunting up tired companies by 
hand and shoving them into their positions. These were on high ground 
north-east of Quiévy, with the Battalion’s right on a farm, called Fontaine- 
au-Tertre, which signifies “the fountain on the little hill,” a mile beyond the 
village. The 1st Scots Guards were on their left holding the village of St. 
Hilaire-les-Cambrai. Then, punctual as ever, rations came up; Battalion 
Headquarters established itself in a real roofed house in the outskirts of 
Quiévy, and No. 1 Company in reserve, was billeted in the village. 

Next morning (11th October), when the 3rd Guards Brigade came 
through them and attacked over the naked grass and stubble fields towards 
St. Python and Solesmes, the Battalion was withdrawn and sent to very 
good billets in Quiévy. “The men having both upstairs and cellar room. All 
billets very dirty,” says the Diary, “owing to the previous occupants (Hun) 
apparently having taken delight in scattering all the civilian clothes, food, 
furniture, etc., all over the, place.” Every one was tired out; they had hardly 
slept for three nights; but all “were in the best of spirits.” Brigade 
Headquarters had found what was described as “a magnificent house” with 
“a most comfortable” bed in “a large room.” Those who used it were lyric 
in their letters home. 

The total casualties for the 10th and 11th October were amazingly few. 
Second Lieutenant V. J. S. French was the only casualty among the officers, 
and, of other ranks, but three were killed and nine wounded. The officers 
who took part in the operations were these: 


No. 1 Company 


Lieut. H. E. Van der Noot. 2nd Lieut. R. E. Taylor. 


2nd Lieut. J. C. Haydon. 


No. 2 Company 
Lieut. E. M. Harvey, M.C. 2nd Lieut. A. L. W. Koch de 


2nd Lieut. G. T. Todd. Gooreynd. 


No. 3 Company 


Lieut. F. S. L. Smith, M.C. 2nd Lieut. J. J. B. Brady. 


Lieut. G. E. F. Van der 


Noot. 
No. 4 Company 
Capt. D. J. Hegarty. 2nd E o S. French 
2nd Lieut. Hon. C. A. (killed). 


Barnewall. 


Battalion Headquarters 


Major A. F. Gordon, M.C. Capt. G. ee Bambridge, 
Capt. J. B. Keenan. Da 


They lay at Quiévy for the next week employed in cleaning up dirty 
billets, while the 3rd and 2nd Brigades of the Division were cleaning out 
the enemy rear-guards in front of them from the west bank of the Selle 
River, and roads and railways were stretching out behind our armies to 
bring redoubled supply of material. One of the extra fatigues of those days 
was to get the civil population out of the villages that the enemy were 
abandoning. This had to be done by night, for there is small chivalry in the 
German composition. Quiévy was shelled at intervals, and no parades larger 
than of a platoon were, therefore, allowed. The weather, too, stopped a 
scheme of field-operations in the back area between Quiévy and Bevillers, 
and a washed and cleanly clothed battalion were grateful to their Saints for 
both reliefs. 

On the 17th October the Sixty-first Division took over the Guards area, 


and that afternoon the Battalion left Quiévy by cross-country tracks for 
Boussieres and moved into position for what turned out to be all but the last 
stroke of the long game. 

The enemy on that front were by now across the steeply banked Selle 
River, but the large, straggling village of Solesmes, of which St. Python is 
practically a suburb, was still held by them and would have to be cleaned 
out house-to-house. Moreover, it was known to be full of French civils and 
getting them away in safety would not make the situation less difficult. 


ST. PYTHON 

It was given out at Brigade conference on the 17th that the Sixty-first 
Division would take place on the right of the Guards Division and the 
Nineteenth on its left in the forthcoming attack, and that the Sixty-first 
would attend to Solesmes, while the Guards Division pushed on north-east 
between St. Python and Haussy on a mile-wide front through the village of 
Escarmain to Capelle, a distance of some three and a half miles. The 1st and 
3rd Brigades would lead, the 2nd in reserve, and the passage of the Selle 
would be effected in the dark by such bridges as the Sappers could put up. 

The Battalion moved nearer their assembly areas to St. Hilaire-les- 
Cambrai, on the night of the 18th after Company Commanders had 
thoroughly explained to their men what was in store; and on the 19th those 
commanders, with the Intelligence Officer, Captain Vernon, went up to high 
ground overlooking the battlefield. It was a closer and more crumpled land 
than they had dealt with hitherto, its steep-sided valleys cut by a multitude 
of little streams running from nor’-west to south-east, with the interminable 
ruled line of the Bavai road edging the great Forest of Mormal which lay 
north of Landrecies. The wheel was swinging full circle, and men who had 
taken part in that age-ago retreat from Mons, amused themselves by trying 
to pick out familiar details in the landscape they had been hunted across 
four years before. But it was misty and the weather, faithful ally of the 
Germans to the last, was breaking again. Just as the Battalion moved off 
from St. Hilaire to their area on the railway line from Valenciennes to Le 
Cateau, rain began and continued till six next morning, making every 
condition for attack as vile as it could. They dug them shallow trenches in 
case of shell-fire, and sent down parties to reconnoitre the bridges over the 
Selle. Four bridges were “available,” i. e. existed in some shape, on or near 
the Battalion front, but no one had a good word to say for any of them. 

There is a tale concerning the rivers here, which may be given (without 
guarantee) substantially as told “Rivers round Maubeuge? “Twas all rivers 


— the Aunelle and the Rhonelle and the Pronelle, an’ more, too; an’ our 
Intelligence Officer desirin’ to know the last word concernin’ each one of 
‘em before we paddled it. Michael an’ me was for that duty. Michael was a 
runner, afraid o’ nothing, but no small liar, and him as fed as myself with 
reportin’ on these same dam’ rivers; and Jerry expendin’ the last of his 
small-arm stuff round and round the country. I forget which river ‘twas we 
were scouting, but he was ahead of me, the way he always was. Presently 
he comes capering back, ‘Home, please, Sergeant,’ says he. ‘That hill’s 
stinking with Jerries beyond.’ ‘But the river?’ says I. ‘Ah, come home,’ says 
Michael, ‘an I’ll learn ye the road to be a V.C.!’ So home we went to the 
Intelligence Officer, and ‘twas then I should have spoke the truth. But 
Michael was before me. I had no more than my mouth opened when he 
makes his report, which was my business, me being sergeant (did I tell ye?), 
to put in. But Michael was before me. He comes out with the width of the 
river, and its depth, and the nature of its bottom and the scenery, and all and 
all, the way you’d ha’ sworn he’d been a trout in it. When we was out of 
hearing, I told him he was a liar’ in respect to his river. ‘River,’ says he, ‘are 
ye after calling that a river? ‘Tis no bigger than a Dickiebush ditch,’ he 
says. ‘And anyway,’ says he, ‘the Battalion’!l rowl across it in the dark, the 
way it always does. Ye cannot get wetter than wet, even in the Micks!’ Then 
his conscience smote him, an’ when his company went down to this river in 
the dark, Michael comes capering alongside whishpering between his 
hands: ‘Boys!’ says he, ‘can ye swim, boys? I hope ye can all swim for, 
Saints be my witness, I never wint near the river. For aught I know it may 
be an arrum of the sea. Ah, lads, thry an’ learn to swim!’ he says. Then 
some one chases him off before the officer comes along; an’ we wint over 
Michael’s river the way he said we would. Ye can not get wetter than wet 
— even in the Micks.” 

It was a quiet night, except for occasional bursts of machine-gun fire, but 
there was no shelling of the assembly area as the 2nd Grenadiers formed up 
on their right, with the 2nd Coldstream in reserve. Nos. 1 and 2 Companies 
(Captain A. W. L. Paget, and Lieutenant E. M. Harvey, M.C.) moved off 
first, No. 3 in support (Captain Bambridge), and No. 4 (2nd Lieutenant O. 
R. Baldwin) in reserve. The barrage opened with a percentage of 
demoralising flame-shells. There was very little artillery retaliation, and 
beyond getting rather wetter than the rain had already made them, the 
Battalion did not suffer, except from small-arm fire out of the dark. The 
first objective, a section of the Solesmes—Valenciennes road, was gained in 
an hour, with but eight casualties, mainly from our own “shorts” in the 


barrage, and several prisoners and machine-guns captured. The prisoners 
showed no wish to fight. 

The companies had kept direction wonderfully well in the dark, and 
reached the second and last objective under increased machine-gun fire, but 
still without much artillery. The 3rd Guards Brigade on their left had been 
hung up once or twice, which kept No. 2 Company, the left leading 
company, and Nos. 3 and 4 (in support) busy at odd times forming 
defensive flanks against sniping. By half-past five, however, they were all 
in place, and set to dig in opposite the village of Vertain. Then dull day 
broke and with light came punishment. The enemy, in plain sight, opened 
on them with everything that they had in the neighbourhood, from 7 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. of the 20th. The two front companies were cut off as long as one 
could see, and a good deal of the stuff was delivered over open sights. It 
was extremely difficult to get the wounded away, owing to the continuous 
sniping. But, through providence, or the defect of enemy ammunition, or 
the depth of the slits the men had dug, casualties were very few. Battalion 
Headquarters and the ground where No. 4 Company lay up were most 
thoroughly drenched, though an officer of No. 3 Company, whose 
experience was large, described his men’s share as “about the worst and 
most accurate shelling I have been through.” They were, in most places, 
only a hundred yards away from a dug-in enemy bent on blessing them with 
every round left over in the retreat. During the night, which was calmer, our 
Artillery dealt with those mixed batteries and groups so well that, although 
no man could show a finger above his shelter in some of the company 
areas, the shelling next day was moderate. The forward posts were still 
unapproachable, but they sent out patrols from Nos. 1 and 2 Companies to 
“report on the River Harpies,” the next stream to the Selle, and to keep it 
under observation. This was an enterprise no commander would have 
dreamed of undertaking even three months ago. The enemy sniping went 
on. The 2nd Coldstream, who had been moved up to protect the right flank 
of the 2nd Grenadiers (the Sixty-first Division, being delayed some time 
over the clearing up and evacuation of Solesmes, was not yet abreast of 
them), were withdrawn to billets at St. Hilaire in the course of the 
afternoon; but word came that neither the Grenadiers nor the Irish need look 
to be relieved. It rained, too, and was freezing cold at night. Another expert 
in three years of miseries writes: “One of the worst places I have ever been 
in. Heavy rain all day and night. . . . More shelling if we were seen moving 
about. Heavy rain all day. .. . Soaked through and shivering with cold.” The 
Diary more temperately: “The men were never dry from the time they left 


their billets in St. Hilaire on the evening of the 20th, and there was no 
shelter whatever for any of the companies.” So they relieved them during 
the night of the 21st, front Companies 1 and 2 returning to the 
accommodation vacated by their supports, 3 and 4. 

Battalion relief came when the 24th Battalion Royal Fusiliers (Second 
Division) took over from them and the Grenadiers and got into position for 
their attack the next morning. An early and obtrusive moon made it difficult 
to fetch away the front-posts, and though the leading company reached the 
Selle on its way back at a little after five, the full relief was not completed 
till half-past nine, when they had to get across-country to the main road and 
pick up the lorries that took them to “very good billets” at Carnières. Their 
own Details had seen to that; and they arrived somewhere in the early 
morning “beat and foot-sore,” but without a single casualty in relieving. 
Their losses for the whole affair up to the time of their relief were one 
officer (Captain and Adjutant J. B. Keenan ) wounded in the face by a piece 
of shell, the sole casualty at Battalion Headquarters; ten other ranks killed; 
forty-two wounded, of whom two afterwards died, and two missing — 
fifty-five in all. 

The companies were officered as follows: 


No. 1 Company No. 2 Company 
Capt. A. W. L. Paget, M.C. Lieut. E. Harvey, M.C. 
No. 3 Company No. 4 Company 
Capt. G. L. St. C. 2nd Lieut. 0. R. 
Bambridge. Baldwin. 


Battalion Headquarters 


Major A. F. Gordon, M.C. 
Capt. J. B. Keenan. 
Capt. C. A. J. Vernon. 


Cleaning up began the next day where fine weather in “most delightful 
billets” was cheered by the news that the Second Division’s attack on 
Vertain had been a great success. In those days they looked no further than 
their neighbours on either side. 

Every battle, as had been pointed out, leaves its own impression. St. 
Python opened with a wild but exciting chase in the wet and dark, which, at 
first, seemed to lead straight into Germany. It ended, as it were, in the 


sudden rising of a curtain of grey, dank light that struck all the actors dumb 
and immobile for an enormously long and hungry stretch of time, during 
which they mostly stared at what they could see of the sky above them, 
while the air filled with dirt and clods, and single shots pecked and snarled 
round every stone of each man’s limited skyline; the whole ending in a blur 
of running water under starlight (that was when they recrossed the Selle 
River), and confused memories of freezing together in lumps in lorries, 
followed by a dazed day of “shell-madness,” when all ears and eyes were 
intolerably overburdened with echoes and pictures,. and men preferred to be 
left alone. But they were washed and cleaned and reclothed with all speed, 
and handed over to their company officers for the drill that chases off bad 
dreams. The regimental sergeant-major got at them, too, after their hair was 
cut, and the massed brigade drums played in the village square of Carnieres, 
and, ere the end of the month, inter-company football was in full swing. 

A draft of ninety-one other ranks joined for duty on the 22nd October. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baggallay. M.C., came back from leave and, in the 
absence of the Brigadier, assumed command of the Brigade, and Captain D. 
W. Gunston joined. 


THE BREAK-UP 

On the last day of October they moved from Carnieres to St. Hilaire and 
took over the 3rd Grenadiers’ billets in the factory there, all of which, house 
for house, officers and men, was precisely as before the attack on the 20th, 
ten days ago. But those ten days had borne the British armies on that front 
beyond Valenciennes in the north to within gun-shot of Le Quesnoy in the 
centre, and to the Sambre Canal, thirty miles away, in the south. Elsewhere, 
Lille had been evacuated, the lower half of western Flanders cleared, from 
the Dutch frontier to Tournai, while almost every hour brought up from one 
or other of the French, and American armies, on the Meuse and the 
Argonne, fresh tallies of abandoned stores and guns, and of prisoners 
gathered in rather than captured. Behind this welter, much as the glare of a 
mine reveals the facade of a falling town-hall, came word of the collapse of 
Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria. The whole of the herd of the Hun Tribes 
were on the move, uneasy and afraid. It remained so to shatter the mass of 
their retiring forces in France that they should be in no case to continue any 
semblance of further war without complete destruction. Were they 
permitted to slink off unbroken, they might yet make stand behind some 
shorter line, or manufacture a semblance of a “face” before their own 
people that would later entail fresh waste and weariness on the world 


The weather and the destruction they had left in their wake was, as on the 
Somme, aiding them now at every turn, in spite of all our roadmen and 
engineers could do. Our airmen took toll of them and their beasts as they 
retreated along the congested ways; but this was the hour when the delays, 
divided councils and specially the strikes of past years had to be paid for, 
and the giant bombing-planes that should have taught fear and decency far 
inside the German frontiers were not ready. 

A straight drive from the west on to the German lateral communications 
promised the quickest return. It was laid in the hands of the First, Third, and 
Fifth Armies to send that attack home, and with the French and American 
pressure from the south, break up the machine past repair. 

Men, to-day, say and believe that they knew it would be the last battle of 
the war, but, at the time, opinions varied; and the expectations of the rank 
and file were modest. The thing had gone on so long that it seemed the 
order of life; and, though the enemy everywhere fell back, yet he had done 
so once before, and over very much the same semi-liquid muck as we were 
floundering in that autumn’s end. “The better the news, the worse the 
chance of a knock,” argued the veterans, while the young hands sent out 
with high assurance, at draft-parades, that the war was on its last legs, 
discovered how the machine-gun-fenced rear of retirements was no route- 
march. (“There was them that came from Warley shouting, ye’ll 
understand; and there was them that came saying nothing at all, and liking it 
no more than that; but I do not remember any one of us looked to be out of 
it inside six months. No — not even when we was dancing into Maubeuge. 
We thought Jerry wanted to get his wind.”) 

On the 4th November, one week before the end, twenty-six British 
divisions moved forward on a thirty-mile front from Oisy to north of 
Valenciennes, the whole strength of all their artillery behind them. 

The Guards’ position had been slightly shifted. Instead of working south 
of Le Quesnoy, the Division was put in a little north of the town, on the 
banks of the river Rhonelle, between the Sixty-second Division on their 
right and the Forty-second on their left. The Battalion had marched from St. 
Hilaire, in the usual small fine rain, on the 2nd November to billets in 
Bermerain and bivouacs near by. It meant a ten-mile tramp of the pre- 
duckboard era, in the midst of mired horse- and lorry-transport, over 
country where the enemy had smashed every bridge and culvert, blocked all 
roads and pulling-out places with mine-craters, and sown houses, old 
trenches, and dug-outs with fanciful death-traps. The land was small- 
featured and full of little hills, so heavily hedged and orcharded that 


speculative battalions could be lost in it in twenty minutes. There were 
coveys, too, of French civils, rescued and evacuated out of the villages 
around, wandering against the stream of east-bound traffic. These forlorn 
little groups, all persuaded that the war was over and that they could return 
to their houses to-morrow, had to be shifted and chaperoned somehow 
through the chaos; but the patience and goodwill of our people were 
unending. 

The wet day closed with a conference at Brigade Headquarters, but the 
enemy had thrown out our plan for action on that sector by thoughtlessly 
retiring on both flanks of the Division, as well as a little on the front of it, 
and final orders were not fixed till after midnight on the 3rd November. 

The 1st and 2nd Guards Brigade were to attack, the 3rd in reserve. Of the 
1st Brigade, the 2nd Coldstream would take the line as far as the first 
objective; the 2nd Grenadiers would then come through and carry on to the 
next line, the Irish Guards in support. The Brigade’s assembly area was 
across the Rhonelle River, east of the long and straggling village of Villers- 
Pol, on the Jenlain—Le Quesnoy road. Zero was fixed for 7.20. The 
Battalion marched from Bermerain, and met its first enemy shell as it was 
going under the Valenciennes railway embankment. What remained of the 
roads were badly congested with troops, and one gets the idea that the Staff 
work was casual. To begin with, the Battalion found the 3rd Grenadiers and 
the 1st Scots Guards between themselves and the 2nd Grenadiers, which 
was not calculated to soothe any C.O. desirous of keeping his appointment. 
Apparently they got through the Scots Guards; but when they reached the 
Rhonelle, its bridge being, of course, destroyed, and the R.E. working like 
beavers to mend it, they had to unship their Lewis-guns from the limbers, 
tell the limbers to come on when the bridge was usable, and pass the guns 
over by hand. While thus engaged the Scots Guards caught them up, went 
through them triumphantly, made exactly the same discovery that the Irish 
had done, and while they in turn were wrestling with their limbers, the Irish, 
who had completed their unshipping, went through them once more, and 
crossed the Rhonelle on the heels of the last man of the 3rd Grenadiers — 
”one at a time, being assisted up the bank by German prisoners.” By the 
mercy of the Saints, who must have been kept busy all night, the shelling on 
the bridge and its approaches ceased while that amazing procession got 
over. They were shelled as they reformed on the top of the steep opposite 
bank, but “by marvellous good-luck no casualties”; got into artillery 
formation; were shelled again, and this time hit, and long-range machine- 
gun fire met them over the next crest of ground. It was all ideal machine- 


gun landscape. The 2nd Grenadiers, whom they were supporting, had been 
held up by low fire from the village of Wagnies-le-Petit on their left, a little 
short of the first objective, which was the road running from Wagnies, south 
to Frasnoy. The Battalion dug in behind them where it was, and after an 
hour or so the enemy opened fire with one solitary, mad trench-mortar. Not 
more than a dozen rounds were sent over, and these, very probably, because 
the weapon happened to lie under their hands, and was used before being 
abandoned. And luck had it that this chance demonstration should kill 
Lieutenant A. L. Bain (“Andy” Bain),:who had joined for duty not a week 
ago. He was the last officer killed in the Battalion, and one of the best. 
Lieutenant F. S. L. Smith, M.C., also was wounded. They stayed in their 
scratch-holes till late in the afternoon, as the troops of the Forty-second 
Division on their left were held up too, but the 2nd Guards Brigade on their 
right gradually worked forward. Some of their divisional field-guns came 
up and shelled Wagnies-le-Petit into silence, and at half-past four orders 
arrived for the Battalion to go through the 2nd Grenadiers and continue at 
large into the dusk that was closing on the blind, hedge-screened country. 
There was no particular opposition beyond stray shells, but the boggy- 
banked Aunelle had to be crossed on stretchers, through thick undergrowth, 
in a steep valley. Everything after that seemed to be orchards, high hedges, 
and sunk and raised roads, varied with soft bits of cultivation, or hopelessly 
muddled-up cul-de-sacs of farm-tracks. The companies played blind-man’s 
buff among these obstacles in the pitch-dark, as they hunted alternately for 
each other and the troops on their flanks. There was “very heavy shelling” 
on the three most advanced companies as well as on Brigade Headquarters 
throughout the night. The men dug in where they were; and casualties, all 
told, came to about twenty. Very early on the 5th November the 3rd Guards 
Brigade passed through them and continued the advance. Preux-au-Sart, the 
village behind them, had been taken by the 2nd Brigade the evening and the 
night before, so the Battalion “came out of its slits” and went back to billet 
in its relieved and rejoicing streets, where “the inhabitants on coming out of 
their cellars in the morning were delighted to find British troops again, and 
showed the greatest cordiality.” If rumour be true, they also showed them 
how easily their Hun conquerors had been misled and hoodwinked in the 
matter of good vintages buried and set aside against this very day. “The 
men were very comfortable.” 

The fact that Austria was reported out of the war did not make the next 
day any less pleasant, even though it rained, and “all the windows in the 
Battalion Headquarters were broken by one shell.” Battalion Headquarters 


had come through worse than broken glass in its time, but was now 
beginning to grow fastidious. 

On the afternoon of the 7th November the Battalion marched to Bavai 
over muddy roads in a drizzle. Even then, men have said, there was no 
general belief in the end of Armageddon. They looked for a lull, perhaps; 
very possibly some sort of conference and waste of time which would give 
the enemy breath for fresh enterprise. A few, however, insist that the careful 
destruction of the roads and railway-bridges and the indifference of the 
prisoners as they poured in warned them of the real state of affairs. (“It 
looked as if the Jerries had done all the harm they could think of, and were 
chucking it — like boys caught robbing an orchard. There wasn’t an atom 
of dignity or decency about any of ‘em. Just dirt and exhausted Jerrydom.”) 
What the Battalion felt most was having to make detours round broken 
bridges, and to dig ramps in mine-craters on the roads to get their Lewis- 
guns across. They jettisoned their secondline transport at a convenient 
chateau outside Bavai on this account; found that there were no 
arrangements for billeting in the town, so made their own, and, while Bavai 
was being shelled, got into houses and again were “very comfortable.” The 
2nd Brigade were in the front line on the railway, and next day the 1st 
Brigade were to lead and capture Maubeuge, seven miles down a road 
which cut across the line of their earlier stages in the retreat from Mons, 
and three miles, as a shell ranges, from the village of Malplaquet. 

They began their last day, half an hour after midnight, marching “as a 
battalion” out of Bavai with their Lewis-gun limbers. Twice they were 
slightly shelled; once at least they had to unpack and negotiate more mine- 
craters at cross-roads. It was a populous world through which they tramped, 
and all silently but tensely awake — a world made up of a straight, hard 
road humped above the level of the fields in places, rather like the Menin 
road when it was young, but with untouched tiled houses alongside. Here 
and there one heard the chatter of a machine-gun, as detached and irrelevant 
as the laugh of an idiot. It would cease, and a single fieldgun would open as 
on some private quarrel. Then silence, and a suspicion, born out of the 
darkness, that the road was mined. Next, orders to the companies to spread 
themselves in different directions in the dark, to line ditches and the like for 
fear of attack. Then an overtaking, at wrecked cross-roads, of some of the 
2nd Brigade, who reported patrols of the 3rd Grenadiers had pushed on into 
Maubeuge without opposition, and that the rest of that battalion was gone 
on. Just before dawn, No. 4 Company of the Irish, marching on a road 
parallel to the highway, ran into a company of Germans retiring. The Diary 


says: “A short sharp fight ensued in which five of the enemy were wounded 
and twelve captured, the rest getting off in the dark.” But there is a legend 
(it may have grown with the years) that the two bodies found themselves 
suddenly almost side by side on converging tracks, and that the Irish, no 
word given, threw back to the instincts of Fontenoy — faced about, front- 
rank kneeling, rear-rank standing, and in this posture destroyed all that 
company. It was a thing that might well have come about darkling in a land 
scattered with odds and ends of drifting, crazed humanity. No. 2 Company 
solemnly reported the capture of two whole prisoners just after they had 
crossed the railway in the suburbs of Maubeuge, which they passed through 
on the morning of the 9th, and by noon were duly established and posted, 
company by company, well to the east of it. No. 2 Company lay in the 
village of Assevant, with pickets on the broken bridge over the river there, 
an observation-line by day and all proper supports; No. 4 Company in posts 
on the road and down to the river, and Nos. 1 and 3 in reserve; Yeomanry 
and Corps Cyclists out in front as though the war were eternal. 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

And, thus dispersed, after a little shelling of Assevant during the night, 
the Irish Guards received word that “an Armistice was declared at 11 A.M. 
this morning, November 11.” 

Men took the news according to their natures. Indurated pessimists, after 
proving that it was a lie, said it would be but an interlude. Others retired 
into themselves as though they had been shot, or went stiffly off about the 
meticulous execution of some trumpery detail of kit-cleaning. Some turned 
round and fell asleep then and there; and a few lost all holds for a while. It 
was the appalling new silence of things that soothed and unsettled them in 
turn. They did not realize till all sounds of their trade ceased, and the 
stillness stung in their ears as soda-water stings on the palate, how entirely 
these had been part of their strained bodies and souls. (“It felt like falling 
through into nothing, ye’ll understand. Listening for what wasn’t there, and 
tryin’ not to shout when you remembered for why.”) Men coming up from 
Details Camp, across old “unwholesome” areas, heard nothing but the roar 
of the lorries on which they had stolen their lift, and rejoiced with a childish 
mixture of fear as they topped every unscreened rise that was now mere 
scenery such as tourists would use later. To raise the head, without thought 
of precaution against what might be in front or on either flank, into free, 
still air was the first pleasure of that great release. To lie down that night in 
a big barn beside unscreened braziers, with one’s smiling companions who 


talked till sleep overtook them, and, when the last happy babbler had 
dropped off, to hear the long-forgotten sound of a horse’s feet trotting 
evenly on a hard road under a full moon, crowned all that had gone before. 
Each man had but one thought in those miraculous first hours: “I — even I 
myself, here — have come through the War!” To scorn the shelter of sunken 
roads, hedges, walls or lines of trees, and to extend in unmartial crowds 
across the whole width of a pave, were exercises in freedom that he arrived 
at later. “We cannot realize it at all.” .. . “So mad with joy we don’t feel yet 
what it all means.” The home letters were all in this strain. 

The Battalion was relieved on the 12th November by the 2nd Grenadiers 
and billeted in the Faubourg de Mons. All Maubeuge was hysterical with its 
emotions of release, and well provided with wines which, here as 
elsewhere, had somehow missed the German nose. The city lived in her 
streets, and kissed everybody in khaki, that none should complain. But the 
Battalion was not in walking-out order, and so had to be inspected 
rigorously. Morning-drill outside billets next day was in the nature of a 
public demonstration — to the scandal of the grave sergeants! 

On the 14th a great thanksgiving-service was held in the Cathedral for all 
the world, the Battalion providing the Guard of Honour at the Altar, and 
lining the Place d’Armes at the presentation of a flag by the Mayor of 
Maubeuge to the Major-General. The massed drums of the Division played 
in the square in the afternoon, an event to be remembered as long as the 
Battalion dinner of the evening. They were all route-marched next morning 
for an hour and a half to steady them, and on the 16th, after dinner, set off 
in freezing weather for the first stage of their journey to Cologne. It ran via 
Bettignies and then to Villers-Sire-Nicole, a matter of five and a half miles. 

On the 17th they crossed the Belgian frontier at Givet and reached 
Binche through a countryside already crowded with returning English, 
French, Italian, and Belgian prisoners. One Diary notes them like migrating 
birds, “all hopping along the road, going due west.” Binche mobbed the 
drums as one man and woman when they played in the town at Retreat, but 
it was worse at Charleroi on the 19th, where they could hardly force their 
way through the welcoming crowds. The place was lit from end to end, and 
the whole populace shouted for joy at deliverance. 

Now that they had returned as a body to civilization, it was needful they 
should be dressed, and they were paraded for an important inspection of 
great-coats, and, above all, gloves. That last, and the fact that belts, when 
walking out, were worn over the great-coats were sure signs that war was 
done, and His Majesty’s Foot Guards had come into their own. But they 


found time at Charleroi, among more pleasant duties, to arrest three 
German soldiers disguised as civilians. 

On the 23rd they left , for Sart-St.-Laurent, whose Mayor, beneath a vast 
Belgian flag, met and escorted them into the town. The country changed as 
they moved on from flat coal-districts to untouched hills and woods. On the 
24th they picked up a dump of eighty-four guns of all calibres, handed over 
according to the terms of the Armistice; passed through a tract of heavily 
wired country, which was “evidently intended for the Meuse Line that the 
Germans were to have fallen back on”; and a little later crossed (being the 
first of the Division to do so) the steeply banked, swiftly running Meuse by 
a pontoon bridge. Next their road climbed into Nanine, one of the loveliest 
villages, they thought, they had ever seen. But their hearts were soft in 
those days, and all that world of peace seemed good. They dared not halt at 
Sorinne-la-Longue the next day, as the place was infected with influenza 
(“Spanish fever”), so pushed on to Lesves, and on the 26th November to 
Sorée, where was another wayside dump of thirty or forty Hun guns. It is 
noteworthy that the discarded tools of their trade frankly bored them. 
Where a Hun, under like circumstances, would have re-triumphed and 
called on his servile Gods, these islanders (of whom almost a half were now 
English) were afflicted with a curious restlessness and strong desire to get 
done with the work in hand. All their world was under the same reaction. 
They had to wait at Sorée for three days, as supplies were coming up badly. 
Indeed, on the 28th November, the Diary notes bitterly that “for the first 
time in the war the supplies failed to arrive. The Quartermaster managed to 
improvise breakfasts for the Battalion.” It was not all the fault of bad roads 
or the dispersion of the troops. The instant the strain was taken off, there 
was a perceptible slackening everywhere, most marked in the back-areas, 
on the clerical and forwarding sides. Every one wanted to get home at once, 
and worked with but half a mind; which, also, is human nature. 

They were on the road again by December 5 with the rest of their 
brigade, and reached Méan in the afternoon over muddy roads. lay the 6th 
they were at Villers-St.-Gertrude hill-marching through beautiful scenery, 
which did not amuse them, because, owing to the state of communications, 
supplies were delayed again. So, on the 8th December at Lierneux, fifteen 
miles from Villers-St.-Gertrude, another halt was called for another three 
days, while company officers, homesick as their men, drilled them in the 
winter dirt. On the 11th they crossed the German frontier line at Recht, and 
the drums played the Battalion over to the “Regimental March.” (“But, ye’ ll 
understand, we was all wet the most of that time and fighting with the mud 


an’ our boots. “Twas Jerry’s own weather the minute we set foot in his 
country, and we none of us felt like conquerors. We was just dhrippin’ 
Micks.”) At Vielsalm, almost the last village outside Germany, they picked 
up a draft of sixty men to share with them the horrors of peace ahead, and a 
supply-system gone to bits behind them. 

Their road wound through small and inconspicuous hamlets among 
wooded hills, by stretches of six or seven hours’ marching a day. The 
people they had to deal with seemed meek and visibly oppressed with the 
fear of rough treatment. That removed from their minds, they stepped aside 
and looked wonderingly at the incomprehensible enemy that tramped 
through their streets, leaving neither ruin nor rape behind. By the 18th 
December the advance had reached Lovenich, and, after two days’ rest 
there, they entered Cologne on the 23rd December with an absence of 
display that might or might not have been understood by the natives. They 
had covered more than two hundred miles over bad roads in bad boots that 
could not be repaired nor thrown away, and but one man had fallen out. The 
drums played “Brian Boru” when they entered the Hohenzollern Ring; their 
Major-General beheld that last march, and they were duly photographed in 
the wet; while the world that saw such photographs in the weekly illustrated 
papers was honestly convinced that the Great War and all war was at an end 
for evermore. 

Then really serious trouble overtook them, which was, in some sort, a 
forecast of the days to come. Their billets at Nippes, in the suburbs of 
Cologne, were excellent and clean, though, of course, in need of the usual 
“improvements” which every battalion of the Brigade is bound to make; but 
on Christmas Day, owing to transport difficulties, the men’s Christmas 
dinner did not arrive! This thing had never happened in the whole history of 
the war! Pressure of work in the front line had delayed that dinner, as on the 
Somme; enemy attentions had caused it to be eaten in haste, a sort of 
Passover, as in the dread Salient, but complete breakdown was unheard of. 
The Battalion, rightly, held it mortal sin, and spoke their minds about the 
transport which was fighting mud and distance across the hills as loyally as 
ever. It was the back-areas that had been caught unprepared by the peace. 
But, on Christmas night (superb and unscrupulous staff-work went to secure 
it), a faithful lorry ploughed in from Paris with what was wanted, and on 
Boxing Day the full and complete Christmas dinner was served, and for the 
fifth and last time their Commanding Officer performed the sacred ritual of 
“going round the dinners.” 

They sat them down, twenty-two officers and six hundred and twenty- 


eight other ranks, and none will know till Judgment Day how many ghosts 
were also present. For the first time since August, ‘14, the monthly returns 
showed no officer or man killed, wounded, or missing. The two battalions 
had lost in all two thousand three hundred and forty-nine dead, including 
one hundred and fifteen officers. Their total of wounded was five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nine. Of both these the 1st Battalion, by virtue of 
thirteen months longer in the field, could reckon more than a generous half. 

They were too near and too deeply steeped in the war that year’s end to 
realize their losses. Their early dead, as men talked over the past in 
Cologne, seemed to belong to immensely remote ages. Even those of that 
very spring, of whom friends could still say, “If So-and-so had only lived to 
see this!” stood as far removed as the shadowy great ones of the pre-bomb, 
pre-duckboard twilight; and, in some inexpressible fashion, they themselves 
appeared to themselves the only living people in an uncaring world. Yet 
Cologne was alive with soldiery; roads were roaring full, as 
communications were restored; men stood guard over visible gun- and 
ammunition-dumps; the Battalion joined in marches to the bridge-heads, 
attended football matches, saw hosts of new faces belonging to new troops 
of all breeds; and watched about them, in the wet, grey weather, the muddy- 
faced Hun-folk, methodically as usual, trying to find out just how far it was 
expedient to go with the heralds of the alleged new order. 

“But ye’ll understand, when everything was said and done, there was 
nothing real to it at all, except when we got to talking and passing round the 
names of them we wished was with us. We was lonely in those days. The 
half of us was Church of England by then, too. But we were lonely, ye’ll 
understand, as units. And our billets, mind ye, ma-agnificent, with walls 
and lockers and doors and all. The same for the officers! And there was Mr. 
— — that I’d known well any time these last two winters, freezing and 
swearing alongside of me in any shell-hole we could find, and glad to be 
out of the wind — and now, him cursin’ in his quarters because he had not 
the Jerry-talk for the German for: “Turn off that dam’ steam-heat!” And 
that’s war also. 

“But ye might tell that we was lonely, most of all. Before God, we Micks 
was lonely!” 
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Loos and the First Autumn 


OFFICIALLY, the formation of the 2nd Battalion of the Irish Guards dates 
from the 15th July 1915, when it was announced that His Majesty the King 
had been “graciously pleased to approve” of the formation of two additional 
Battalions of Foot Guards — the 4th Grenadier Guards, and the 2nd 
Battalion Irish Guards, which was to be made up out of the personnel of the 
2nd (Reserve) Battalion. And, officially, on July 18 that formation took 
place. But those who knew the world in the old days, and specially the busy 
part of it that had Warley Barracks for its heart, know that the 2nd Battalion 
was born in spirit as in substance, long ere the authorities bade it to be. The 
needs of the war commanded it; the abundance of the reserves then justified 
it; and, though Warley Barracks had been condemned as unfit for use by the 
Honourable the East India Company a trifle of fifty odd years ago, this was 
not the hour to stand on ancient tradition. So the old, crazy barracks 
overflowed; the officers’ damp and sweating dog-kennels were double- 
crammed; and, by sheer goodwill and stark discipline, the work went 
forward to the creation. Officers and men alike welcomed it, for it is less 
pleasing to be absorbed in drafts and driblets by an ever-hungry 1st 
Battalion in France, than to be set apart for the sacrifice as a veritable 
battalion on its own responsibility, with its own traditions (they sprang up 
immediately) and its own jealous esprit-de-corps. A man may join for the 
sake of “King and Country” but he goes over the top for the honour of his 
own platoon, company, and battalion; and, the heart of man being what it is, 
so soon as the 2nd Battalion opened its eyes, the first thing that it beheld 
was its 1st Battalion, as an elder brother to measure its stature against in all 
things. Yet, following the ancient mystery of all armies, there were not two 
battalions, but one regiment; officers and men interchangeable, and equally 
devoted to the battalion that they served for the time, though in their deeper 
minds, and sometimes confessing it, more devoutly attached to one or the 
other of the two. 

By summer of ‘15 the tide of special reserve officers was towards its 
flood, and the 2nd Battalion was largely filled by them. They hailed from 
every quarter of the Empire, and represented almost every profession and 
state of life in it, from the schoolboy of eighteen to the lawyer of forty odd. 
They had parted long ago with any delusion as to the war ending that year 
or the next. The information that came to them by word of mouth was not 
of the sort dispensed in the Press, and they knew, perhaps a little more than 


the public, how inadequate were our preparations. One and all they realised 
that humanly speaking, unless fortune favoured them with permanent 
disablement they were doomed men; since all who recovered from their 
wounds were returned to the war and sooner or later despatched. He was 
lucky in those days who survived whole for three months; and six without 
hurt was almost unheard of. So the atmosphere of their daily lives, 
underneath the routine and the carefully organised amusements that the 
world then offered to its victims, had an unreality, comparable in some 
degree, to the elaborately articulated conversation and serious argument 
over utterly trivial matters that springs up among officers in that last hour of 
waiting under the thunder of the preliminary bombardment before the word 
is given that hoists all ranks slowly and methodically into a bone-naked 
landscape. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Earl of Kerry, M.V.O., D.S.O., who commanded the 
reserve and whose influence over the men was unbounded, began the work 
of making the 2nd Battalion, and, later on, Major G. H. C. Madden was 
recalled from duty in France to be its senior major. Captain the Hon. T. E. 
Vesey was the first adjutant and, with a tight hand which was appreciated 
afterwards, showed all that young community how to take care of itself. It 
was a time for understanding much and overlooking little. “Or else,” as the 
sergeants explained, “ye’ll die before ye’ve killed a Jerry.” 

On the 27th of July, Major and Brevet-Lieut.Colonel the Hon. L. J. P. 
Butler took over command, and on August the 6th the Battalion with full 
transport, and packs, paraded as such for its first route-march, of sixteen 
miles in the flat country, filled with training troops, that lies round Warley. 
The weather was very hot, nor did that officer who had bethought him to fill 
his “full pack” with a full-blown air-cushion, take much reward of his 
ingenuity when his unlucky fraud betrayed him by bursting almost under 
the adjutant’s eye. Men said that that was their real introduction to the 
horrors of war. 

They were inspected on the 10th August by Major-General Sir Francis 
Lloyd, commanding the London District who, after the usual compliments 
on their physique and steadiness, told them they were due for France in a 
few days. Lord Kitchener came down and addressed them on the 13th of the 
month, was photographed with a group of all the officers of the 2nd 
Battalion and Reserve Battalions, and expressed his belief that they would 
be a credit to the Guards Division then, as we know, being formed in 
France. 

On the 16th they left Brentwood Station, that has seen so many 


thousands depart; and that evening were packed tightly at Southampton in 
the Anglo-Canadian and the Viper. Duly escorted by destroyers, for the seas 
were troubled by submarines, both ships tied up at Havre in stillness and 
Strange “foreign” smells at midnight. The city and its outskirts for miles 
round had long since been turned wholly to the monotonous business of 
expediting troops and supplies; and the camps that ringed it spread and 
linked on almost daily. The French were used, now, to our armed Empire at 
large flooding their streets. Wonder and welcome had passed. No pretty 
maids met them with wine or garlands, and their route inland to their work 
was as worn and smooth as the traffic-burnished metals from Brentwood to 
the sea. But the country and its habits were new to all those new hands, 
trained in a strict school; and it filled them with joy to behold the casual 
manner in which a worn and dusty French sentry was relieved while they 
were marching to their first wonderful camp outside the city. 

They entrained for Lumbres on the 18th August and were bidden, next 
day, to march to billets at Acquin, a little village on a hill-side a few miles 
from St. Omer, in a fold of the great Sussex-like downs. It is a place both 
steep and scattered, cramped and hot, and when the air-war was in full 
swing had its small share of bombs intended for Army Headquarters at St. 
Omer, and the adjacent aerodromes. The men were billeted in barns forty 
and fifty at a time which, specially for a new battalion, was rather unhandy, 
as offering many ups and downs and corners, which afford chances for 
delays and misunderstandings. But it was to be their first and only 
experience of comfort for any consecutive time, and of French life a little 
untouched by war. They most deeply enjoyed the simple kindliness of the 
village-folk, and the graceless comments of the little sharp-faced French 
children at the halting attempts of the Irish to talk French; the glimpses of 
intimate domestic days, when sons and brothers of their hosts, returned on a 
few days’ leave from far-away battlefields in the Argonne or beyond, were 
shown with pride to the visitors who were helping the villagers to cart their 
corn — ”precisely as our own sons would have done.” They talked, too, 
with veterans of ‘70 met in the fields and at the cafes, who told them in set 
and rounded phrases that war was serious. And the French men and women 
upon whom they were billeted liked them well and remembered them long. 
Said one, years after, with tears in the eyes: “Monsieur, if you drew a line in 
the air and asked those children not to cross it, it was as a wall to them. 
They played, monsieur, like infants, without any thought of harm or 
unkindness; and then they would all become men again, very serious — all 
those children of yours.” 


So things were gracious and kindly about them in that little village where 
every one had suffered loss, and was making their resolute, curt, French 
best of it; and the 2nd Battalion settled down to an eleventh-hour course of 
instruction in everything that the war of that day might call for — except, it 
may be, how to avoid their own cavalry on the march. 

The historic first meeting between the 1st and 2nd Battalions took place 
on the 30th August on a march out to St. Pierre, when the units of the 
different Guards Brigades were drawing in together for combined work 
preparatory to the Battle of Loos. The veterans of the 1st were personal in 
their remarks, deriding the bright cap-stars of the 2nd Battalion, and telling 
them that they would soon know better than to advertise their rank under 
fire. The 2nd Battalion Diary notes a point that the 1st, doubtless through 
delicacy, omits — that when the merry gathering under the trees in the field 
was at an end, after dinner, the 2nd Battalion fell in and marched off the 
ground “before the critical eyes of their older comrades, and the 1st 
followed.” No fault was found, but it was a breathless business, compared, 
by one who took part, to the performances of rival peacocks. (“There was 
not any one else, that we considered; but we knew that, if we put a foot 
wrong that parade in front of them we’d be in the road to hear tell of it the 
rest of our lives.”) And it was on this great day, too, that the Rev. Father 
Knapp joined as R.C. Chaplain to the Battalion, and thereafter proved 
himself as far forward on all fields as any of the rest of his brethren. 


LOOS 

They began to learn something about service conditions when, on the 1st 
September, they joined up with their Brigade, the 2nd Guards Brigade, and 
shared a wet day of advancing, on parallel roads, with three Guards 
Brigades, for practice at coming up into the line. Otherwise, they dug 
trenches by day and night, developed, more or less, their own system of 
laying them out in the dark, and their brigade’s idea of storming trenches 
with the help of bombers who had had very little practice with the live 
bomb; and kept their ears open for any news about conditions on the front. 
The “smoke-helmets” issued on the eve of the Battalion’s departure from 
England were new also. Many of the talc eye-pieces had cracked in transit, 
and had to be replaced, and the men instructed how to slip them on against 
time. This was even more important than the “attack of villages,” which 
was another part of their, curriculum at Avroult, Wismes, Wavrans, 
Tatinghem, Wisques, Dohem, and the like in that dry autumn weather that 
was Saving itself to break filthily at Loos. 


On the 5th September, knowing extremely well what they were intended 
for, after battalion drill, Lieut-General Haking, commanding the Eleventh 
Corps, addressed all the Officers of the 2nd Guards Brigade at the 1st 
Coldstream Mess at Lumbres. The summary is set down in the Diary with 
no more comment than three exclamation points at the end. 

He told them that an attack on the German lines was close at hand; that 
the Germans had but forty thousand men at the selected point to oppose our 
two hundred thousand; and that behind their firing-line and supports were 
only six divisions as a reserve to their whole western front. This may or 
may not have been true at the time. What follows has a more direct bearing, 
perhaps, on the course of events, so far as the Battalion was concerned. 
General Haking said that almost everything depended on the platoon 
leaders, and “he instructed them always to push on boldly whenever an 
opportunity offered, even at the expense of exposing and leaving unguarded 
their flanks.” Hence, perhaps, the exclamation points. From the civilian 
point of view the advice seems hardly safe to offer to a battalion of at least 
average courage a few days before they are to meet singularly well-posted 
machine-guns, and carefully trained bombers. 

Ceremonial drill of the whole of the 2nd Guards Brigade followed the 
next day, when they were inspected by Major-General the Earl of Cavan, 
marched past in column of double platoons, returned to line in mass, 
complimented on their appearance and so forth, after which, in the evening 
the C.O. of the Battalion with General Feilding (1st Guards Brigade) 
Captain Viscount Gort (B.M. 1st Guards Brigade), and Colonel Corry 
commanding the 3rd Grenadier Guards, went off in a car to “see the country 
south-east of Béthune.” This was not a sector that improved on 
acquaintance; and in the days that followed all senior officers looked at and 
pondered over the unwholesome open scarred ground over which “the 
greatest battle in the history of the world,” as General Haking said, was to 
take place. Meantime, among the drills held at Acquin appear orders, 
presumably for the first time, that every one was to fire ten rounds “from 
his rifle while wearing his smoke-helmet.” The result on the targets of this 
solitary experiment is not recorded; but it takes some time for a man to get 
used to sighting through dingy talc eye-pieces. Nor is it likely to be known 
in this world whether the “six young officers” who attended riding-school 
just before the march towards Loos, derived much benefit from their 
instruction. 

They moved on the evening of the 22nd September and marched to 
Dohem where they picked up their Brigade Headquarters and some other 


units, and thence, next day, in heavy rain to billets in Linghem. General 
Haking delivered another speech at the Corps Conference on the 24th, 
explaining the broad outlines of the “greatest battle, etc.” which at that 
moment was opening. He dwelt specially on the part to be played by the 
Eleventh Corps, as well as the necessity for speed and for the use of 
reserves. It may have occurred to some of his hearers that they were the 
reserves, but that speed was out of the question, for the roads were clotted 
with cavalry, and there did not seem to be any great choice of those 
“parallel roads” on which they had been exercised, or any vast crush of 
motor-buses. When they got away from Linghem on the early morning of 
the 25th and marched with their brigade to Burbure and Haquin, they 
enjoyed continuous halts, owing to the cavalry going forward, which meant, 
for the most part, through them, and the wounded of the battle being 
brought back — all on the same road. They billeted (this was merely a 
form) at Haquin “very wet and tired” about one on the morning of the 26th, 
having been on their feet standing, marching, or variously shifted about, for 
twenty odd hours. The men’s breakfasts were issued at half-past four that 
same dawn “as there was a possibility of an early move.” 

No orders, however, came, the world around them being busied with the 
shifting phases of the opening of Loos, which had begun with an advance at 
some spots along the line, and at others was hung up among wire that our 
two or three hours’ bombardment did not seem to have wholly removed. 
The 2nd Guards Brigade, then, waited on at Haquin till shortly after noon, 
and moved via Noeux-les-Mines, Sailly-Labourse, Noyelles, and Vermelles, 
large portions of which were then standing and identifiable, to trenches in 
front of Le Rutoire. Here the German lines had been driven back a little, 
and Captains Alexander and Hubbard commanding the two leading 
companies of the Battalion were sent on to look at them in daylight. The 
results of the Captains’ adventure, when it is recalled that one set of 
trenches, at the best of times, looks remarkably like another, and that this 
was far from being a good time, were surprisingly satisfactory. “There was 
no one to tell them exactly which trenches were to be taken over, but, from 
instructions given on the map, and in consultation with the 1st Scots Guards 
who had to occupy ground on their right, they arranged which set of them 
to inhabit. Owing to congestion of roads, and having to go across much 
broken country, etc., it was nearly midnight before the Battalion got into the 
selected spot — an old line of captured German trenches in front of Lone 
Tree.” This, as is well known to all regimental historians, was a mark of the 
German guns almost to the inch, and, unfortunately, formed one of our 


dressing-stations. At a moderate estimate the Battalion had now been on 
foot and livelily awake for forty-eight hours; the larger part of that time 
without any food. It remained for them merely to go into the fight, which 
they did at half-past two on the morning of the 27th September when they 
received “verbal instructions to push forward to another line of captured 
German trenches, some five hundred yards, relieving any troops that might 
happen to be there.” It was nearly broad daylight by the time that this 
disposition was completed, and they were much impressed with the 
permanence and solidity of the German works in which they found 
themselves, and remarked jestingly one to another, that “Jerry must have 
built them with the idea of staying there for ever.” As a matter of fact, 
“Jerry” did stay within half a mile of that very line for the next three years 
and six weeks, less one day. They had their first hint of his intentions when 
patrols pushed out from Nos. 2 and 3 Companies in the forenoon, reported 
that they were unable to get even a hundred yards ahead, on account of 
rifle-fire. Men said, long afterwards, that this was probably machine-gun 
fire out of the Bois Hugo; which thoroughly swept all open 
communications, for the enemy here as elsewhere had given ground a little 
without losing his head, and was hitting back as methodically as ever. 

The attack of their Brigade developed during the course of the day. The 
four C.O.’s of the Battalions met their Brigadier at the 1st Grenadier Guards 
Headquarters. He took them to a point just north of Loos, whence they 
could see Chalk-Pit Wood, and the battered bulk of the colliery head and 
workings known as Puits 14 bis, together with what few small buildings 
still stood thereabouts, and told them that he proposed to attack as follows: 
At half-past two a heavy bombardment lasting for one hour and a half 
would be delivered on that sector. At four the Second Irish Guards would 
advance upon Chalk-Pit Wood and would establish themselves on the 
north-east and south-east faces of it, supported by the 1st Coldstream. The 
1st Scots Guards were to advance echeloned to the right rear of the Irish, 
and to attack Puits 14 bis moving round the south side of Chalk-Pit Wood, 
covered by heavy fire from the Irish out of the Wood itself. For this 
purpose, four machine-guns of the Brigade Machine-gun Company were to 
accompany the latter battalion. The 3rd Grenadiers were to support the 1st 
Scots in their attack on the Puits. Chalk-Pit Wood at that time existed as a 
somewhat dishevelled line of smallish trees and brush running from north 
to south along the edge of some irregular chalk workings which terminated 
at their north end, in a deepish circular quarry. It was not easy to arrive at its 
precise shape and size, for the thing, like so much of the war-landscape of 


France, was seen but once by the men vitally concerned in its features, and 
thereafter changed outline almost weekly, as gun-fire smote and levelled it 
from different angles. 

The orders for the Battalion, after the conference and the short view of 
the ground, were that No. 3 Company (Captain Wynter) was to advance 
from their trenches when the bombardment stopped, to the southern end of 
Chalk-Pit Wood, get through and dig itself in in the tough chalk on the 
farther side. No. 2 Company (Captain Bird), on the left of No. 3, would 
make for the centre of the wood, dig in too, on the far side, and thus 
prolong No. 3’s line up to and including the Chalk-Pit — that is to say, that 
the two companies would hold the whole face of the Wood. 

Nos. 1 and 4 Companies were to follow and back up Nos. 3 and 2 
respectively. At four o’clock the two leading companies deployed and 
advanced, “keeping their direction and formation perfectly.” That much 
could be seen from what remained of Vermelles watertower, where some of 
the officers of the 1st Battalion were watching, regardless of occasional 
enemy shell. They advanced quickly, and pushed through to the far edge of 
the Wood with very few casualties, and those, as far as could be made out, 
from rifle or machine-gun fire. (Shell-fire had caught them while getting 
out of their trenches, but, notwithstanding, their losses had not been heavy 
till then.) The rear companies pushed up to thicken the line, as the fire 
increased from the front, and while digging in beyond the Wood, 2nd 
Lieutenant Pakenham-Law was fatally wounded in the head. Digging was 
not easy work, and seeing that the left of the two first companies did not 
seem to have extended as far as the Chalk-Pit, at the north of the Wood, the 
C.O. ordered the last two platoons of No. 4 Company which were just 
coming up, to bear off to the left and get hold of the place. In the meantime, 
the 1st Scots Guards, following orders, had come partly round and partly 
through the right flank of the Irish, and attacked Puits 14 bis, which was 
reasonably stocked with machine-guns, but which they captured for the 
moment. Their rush took with them “some few Irish Guardsmen,” with 2nd 
Lieutenants W. F. J. Clifford and J. Kipling of No. 2 Company who went 
forward not less willingly because Captain Cuthbert commanding the Scots 
Guards party had been adjutant to the Reserve Battalion at Warley ere the 
2nd Battalion was formed, and they all knew him. Together, this rush 
reached a line beyond the Puits, well under machinegun fire (out of the Bois 
Hugo across the Lens—La Bassee road). Here 2nd Lieutenant Clifford was 
shot and wounded or killed — the body was found later — and 2nd 
Lieutenant Kipling was wounded and missing. The Scots Guards also lost 


Captain Cuthbert, wounded or killed, and the combined Irish and Scots 
Guards party fell back from the Puits and retired “into and through Chalk- 
Pit Wood in some confusion.” The C.O. and Adjutant, Colonel Butler and 
Captain Vesey went forward through the Wood to clear up matters, but, 
soon after they had entered it the Adjutant was badly wounded and had to 
be carried off. Almost at the same moment, “the men from the Puits came 
streaming back through the Wood, followed by a great part of the line 
which had been digging in on the farther side of it.” 

Evidently, one and a half hour’s bombardment, against a country-side 
packed with machine-guns, was not enough to placate it. The Battalion had 
been swept from all quarters, and shelled at the same time, at the end of two 
hard days and sleepless nights, as a first experience of war, and had lost 
seven of their officers in forty minutes. They were reformed somewhat to 
the rear along the Loos—Hulluch road. (“Jerry did himself well at Loos upon 
us innocents. We went into it, knowing no more than our own dead what 
was coming, and Jerry fair lifted us out of it with machine-guns. That was 
all there was to it that day.”) The watchers on the Vermelles water-tower 
saw no more than a slow forward wave obscured by Chalk-Pit Wood; the 
spreading of a few scattered figures, always, it seemed, moving leisurely; 
and then a return, with no apparent haste in it, behind the wood once more. 
They had a fair idea, though, of what had happened, and guessed what was 
to follow. The re-formed line would go up again exactly to where it had 
come from. While this was being arranged, and when a couple of 
companies of the 1st Coldstream had turned up in a hollow on the edge of 
the Loos—Hulluch road, to support the Battalion, a runner came back with a 
message from Captain Alexander saying that he and some men were still in 
their scratch-trenches on the far side of Chalk-Pit Wood, and he would be 
greatly obliged if they would kindly send some more men up, and with 
speed. The actual language was somewhat crisper, and was supplemented, 
so the tale runs, by remarks from the runner addressed to the community at 
large. The demand was met at once, and the rest of the line was despatched 
to the near side of the Wood in support. The two companies of the 
Coldstream came up on the left of the Irish Guards, and seized and settled 
down in the Chalk-Pit itself. They all had a night’s energetic digging ahead 
of them, with but their own entrenching tools to help, and support-trenches 
had to be made behind the Wood in case the enemy should be moved to 
counter-attack. To meet that chance, as there was a gap between the 
supporting Coldstream Companies and the First Guards Brigade on the left, 
the C.O. of the 2nd Battalion collected some hundred and fifty men of 


various regiments, during the dusk, and stuffed them into an old German 
communication-trench as a defence. No counter-attack developed, but it 
was a joyless night that they spent among the uptorn trees and lumps of 
unworkable chalk. Their show had failed with all the others along the line, 
and “the greatest battle in the history of the world” was frankly stuck. The 
most they could do was to hang on and wait developments. They were 
Shelled throughout the next day, heavily but inaccurately, when 2nd 
Lieutenant Sassoon was wounded by a rifle bullet. In the evening they 
watched the 1st Coldstream make an unsuccessful attack on Puits 14 bis, 
for the place was a well-planned machine-gun nest — the first of many that 
they were fated to lose their strength against through the years to come. 
That night closed in rain, and they were left to the mercy of Providence. No 
one could get to them, and they could get at nobody; but they could and did 
dig deeper into the chalk, to keep warm, and to ensure against the morrow 
(September 29) when the enemy guns found their range and pitched the 
stuff fairly into the trenches “burying many men and blowing a few to 
pieces.” Yet, according to the count, which surely seems inaccurate, they 
only lost twenty dead in the course of the long day. The 3rd Guards Brigade 
on their right, sent in word that the Germans were massing for attack in the 
Bois Hugo in front of their line. “All ranks were warned,” which, in such a 
situation, meant no more than that the experienced, among them, of whom 
there were a few, waited for the cessation of shell-fire, and the 
inexperienced, of whom there were many, waited for what would come 
next. (“And the first time that he is under that sort of fire, a man stops his 
thinking. He’s all full of wonder, sweat, and great curses.”) No attack, 
however, came, and the Gunners claimed that their fire on Bois Hugo had 
broken it up. Then the Brigade on their left cheered them with instructions 
that Chalk-Pit Wood must be “held at all costs,” and that they would not be 
relieved for another two days; also, that “certain modifications of the 
Brigade line would take place.” It turned out later that these arrangements 
did not affect the battalions. They were taken out of the line “wet, dirty, and 
exhausted” on the night of the 30th September when, after a heavy day’s 
shelling, the Norfolks relieved them, and they got into billets behind Sailly- 
Lebourse. They had been under continuous strain since the 25th of the 
month, and from the 27th to the 30th in a punishing action which had cost 
them, as far as could be made out, 324 casualties, including 101 missing. Of 
these last, the Diary records that “the majority of them were found to have 
been admitted to some field ambulance, wounded. The number of known 
dead is set down officially as not more than 25, which must be below the 


mark. Of their officers, 2nd Lieutenant Pakenham-Law had died of wounds; 
2nd Lieutenants Clifford and Kipling were missing, Captain and Adjutant 
the Hon. T. E. Vesey, Captain Wynter, Lieutenant Stevens, and 2nd 
Lieutenants Sassoon and Grayson were wounded, the last being blown up 
by a shell. It was a fair average for the day of a debut, and taught them 
somewhat for their future guidance. Their commanding officer told them so 
at Adjutant’s Parade, after they had been rested and cleaned on the 2nd 
October at Verquigneul; but it does not seem to have occurred to any one to 
suggest that direct infantry attacks, after ninety-minute bombardments, on 
works begotten out of a generation of thought and prevision, scientifically 
built up by immense labour and applied science, and developed against all 
contingencies through nine months, are not likely to find a fortunate issue. 
So, while the Press was explaining to a puzzled public what a far-reaching 
success had been achieved, the “greatest battle in the history of the world” 
simmered down to picking up the pieces on both sides of the line, and a 
return to autumnal trench-work, until more and heavier guns could be 
designed and manufactured in England. Meantime, men died. 


THE HOHENZOLLERN AND TRENCH WORK 

The Battalion, a little rested, and strengthened by four officers from the 
1st Irish Guards (Lieutenant and temporary Captain FitzGerald, Lieutenants 
Rankin and Montgomery, and 2nd Lieutenant Langrishe) as well as a draft 
of a hundred men under Lieutenant Hamilton, was introduced to the 
trenches on the 3rd October, when they moved to Vermelles and hid 
themselves in the ruins and cellars of as much as the enemy had allowed to 
remain of it. It was an unpleasant experience. The following comment 
covers it, and the many others of the same sort that followed: “We was big 
men for the most part, and this creeping and crawling in and out of what’s 
left of houses, was not our ways of living. Maybe some of the little fellows 
in the Line would have found it easier. And there’s a smell to that kind o’ 
billet worse than graves — a smell off the house-plaster where it lies, and 
the wall-paper peelin’ off the walls, and what’s in the sand-bags that we 
build acrost the passages an’ the sculleries, ye’ll understand, and the water 
on the floors stinkin’ and rottin’. Ye hear it drip like dhrums through 
ceilings in the night. And ye go in an’ out of them dark, stinkin’ places 
always stoopin’ an’ steppin’ on bits o’ things. Dead houses put the wind up a 
man worse than trenches.” 

Next day they were turned down into the multitude of trenches, 
established or in the making, which lay between Vermelles and the great 


Hohenzollern redoubt that swept every line of approach with its sudden 
fires. They were led out (October 5) at dusk across a muddy field beside a 
dead town, and entered that endless communication-trench called Central 
Boyau, whose length was reckoned by hours. It led them to the line held by 
the East Yorks Regiment and two companies of the K.O.Y.L.I. they were 
relieving. Men forget much, but no man of any battalion ever forgets his 
first introduction to the stable, deadly fire-line, as distinguished from the 
casual field-trench. An hour or so before they moved off, a 5.9 burst in a 
ruined cottage where all the Battalion Staff was sitting, and might well have 
destroyed the sergeant-major, drill-sergeants and signallers, etc. The only 
casualty, however, was one pioneer killed, while the officers of the 
Battalion Staff in the next mound of ruins escaped unhurt. 

Then began the slow and repeatedly checked sidle in the dusk, of single 
men up Central Boyau, which was also a thoroughfare for other units 
falling, tripping, and cursing among festoons of stray telephone wires. From 
Vermelles to their trenches was a mile and a quarter. They began at seven at 
night and completed the relief at six in the moming. Not much shelling 
greeted them, but the darkness was “tickled up,” as one man put it, with 
bullets from all angles, and while No. 3 Company was settling in to reserve 
trenches just at the point of grey dawn, 2nd Lieutenant Hine showed 
himself by getting up on to the parapet, and was shot through the head at 
once, probably by a sniper. Over and above the boy’s natural fearlessness, 
by which he had already distinguished himself at Loos (for he had helped 
Captain Alexander to hold the men in Chalk-Pit Wood after the failure of 
Coldstream attack on Puits 14 bis), he was utterly convinced he would not 
be killed in the war. Others of his companions had presentiments of their 
own death more than once, and yet survived to the end with nothing worse 
than a wound or gassing. It may be worth noting, as far as this sort of 
information goes, that a man who felt that he was “for it” on the eve of an 
engagement was seldom found to be wrong. Occasionally, too, it would 
come over a man in the trenches that that day or night would be his last. 
Indeed the very hour would sometimes forespeak itself as with an audible 
voice, and he, chosen, would go forward to the destined spot — so men 
have said who saw it — already divorced from this world. 

But at the beginning, before nerves wore down, there was hope and 
interest for every one. The enemy had probably learned of the fresh 
material before them, for they filled the day of the 6th October with 
alternate whizz-bangs and large-size H.E. howitzers; the crack and gravel- 
like smash of the small stuff alternating with the grunt, vomit, and stamp of 


the Jack Johnsons. Every one was hit by the flying dirt, and well-nigh 
choked by the stench, and some officers visiting the front line had their first 
experience of crawling in cold blood across bits of broken trench, where the 
debris of corpses was so mingled with the untidy dirt that one could not be 
sure till later what hand or foot had met. It struck some of the young 
officers as curious that they were not more impressed. Others were frankly 
sick; while others found that the sights lifted from them the dread fear of 
being afraid which waits at every generous man’s shoulder. But they all 
owned, according to their separate temperaments, that they were quite 
sufficiently frightened for working purposes, and so — went on with their 
work. 

Between the 5th and the 7th October the Battalion lost one officer (2nd 
Lieutenant Hine) and six other ranks killed and twenty-one wounded. Their 
trenches were moderately good, and had been regularly used, and they 
discovered dug-outs here and there, which enabled some of them to doze 
lying down instead of propped against the side of a trench full of moving 
men. This was great luxury to them, though their revolvers punched holes 
in their hips and their boots drew like blisters. The more imaginative wrote 
home that the life was something like camping out. The truthful merely said 
that they were having an interesting time, and gave their families peace. 
There was no need to explain how their servants brought them up their 
meals, dodging, balancing, and ducking along a trench as the fire caught it, 
or how, even while the hungry youngsters waited and watched, both food 
and servant would be wiped out together, with a stretch of the parapet under 
which they had decided to eat. 

Just where the Battalion lay, our front line was two hundred yards from 
the enemy — too far for hand-bombing, but deadly for artillery and 
machine-gun work. Our artillery was declared to be more numerous and 
powerful than the German, which generally showered our supports and 
reserves with shrapnel, while machine-guns kept down the heads of the 
front line with small-arm fire. Orders had been issued at that moment that 
recesses should be built, at twenty-five yard intervals in our fire-trench 
parapets, for mounting gas cylinders, and the Battalion worked at this new 
fatigue under the direction of an Engineer Officer, Lieutenant Ritchie. The 
recesses meant nothing in particular, but gave people a pleasant feeling that 
there was abundance of gas somewhere in the background. They were 
regularly shelled, but, mankind being infinitely adaptable, had come in the 
few days of this new life to look on it as almost normal, and to alleviate it 
with small shifts and contrivances. “I think,” says one of the beginners, 


“that in those days we were as selfcentred as a suburban villa-residence. 
The fact of not being able to put your head up without having a shot 
through it kept us from worrying about our neighbours.” Their first 
experience of external trouble in their underground world began on the 
afternoon of the 8th October, when loud bombing and shelling broke out 
two battalions down the line to the right, and some one from the 3rd 
Grenadiers came charging round the traverses asking for all available 
bombers, because the Germans had got into their line and were making 
rather a hash of things. Bombers were accordingly sent, though their 
experience with the live bomb was limited, and the two companies on the 
right got to work on sandbags to bulkhead their right flank in case of a 
break through. No one really thought that they would be attacked, possibly 
for the reason that such a thing had not happened to them personally before. 
“You see, we had lost count of time — even of the days of the week. Every 
day seemed as long as a year, and I suppose we considered ourselves like 
aged men — prisoners of Chillon, you know. We didn’t think anything 
could happen.” On that occasion they were correct. The riot died down and 
they fell back into normal night routine, every second man in the fire-trench 
on sentry, every fifth man in support seventy or eighty yards behind, and 
relief every hour; one officer sitting, between rounds, on one particular spot 
of the fire-step (so that every one knew where to find him), discussing life, 
death, Very lights, and politics with his C.S.M. and at intervals peering over 
the parapet; another officer pervading the support-trench where bayonet 
charges are supposed to be supplied from, and where the men grumble that 
they are always set to make fancy improvements. Meantime, the dim dark 
on every hand is marked with distant pin-pricks and dots, or nearer blurs or 
blasts of fire, that reveal the torn edges of the shell-holes like wave-crests of 
a petrified ocean. Yet, after a few nights, the men in the front line said their 
chief difficulty was to avoid dozing off “because there was nothing to do.” 
They lost three killed and nineteen wounded from all causes between the 
7th and 8th October, but completed the recesses for the gas-cylinders, and 
cleaned out an indescribably old trench, needed for future operations, of its 
stale corpses mixed with bomb-boxes. While this delicate job was in 
progress, the enemy started shelling that section with high explosives and 
shrapnel. They had to shift twenty boxes of bombs under, first, a particular 
and next a general bombardment, which was connected with a German 
attack a little farther down the line. Their relief came that same day, on the 
12th October, after their first full week in the trenches. It was not a cheerful 
affair. Three battalions were involved in the chaos, as far as the 2nd Irish 


Guards was concerned. What befell the rest of their Brigade may be left to 
the imagination. A reconnoitring party of the 1st Monmouths — four 
officers and eight other ranks — turned up at a quarter past five to look over 
the Irish Guards’ trenches before their own men came. They were sitting 
just outside Battalion Headquarters when a 5.9 killed one of the officers and 
three of the other ranks, wounded the three other officers, and buried the 
whole party. The Diary, rightly regardful of the interests of the Battalion, 
observes: “Another lucky escape for our Battalion H.Q. Staff. For this was 
the spot in the trench normally occupied by the senior drill-sergeant and all 
the orderlies.” Even so, the Monmouths were the only relieving unit that 
had any idea where they were or what they were to take over. The others, 
the 4th and 5th Leicesters, lost themselves on the way and wandered 
blasphemous among trenches. “The consequent confusion was deplorable.” 
The Battalion were chaperoning themselves and others from half-past ten to 
a quarter past four in the morning. Then began the mile and a half of 
nightmare-like crawl up the seven-foot-deep communication-trench, whose 
sides took strange Egyptian-desert-like colours in the dawn-light, and 
whose bends and windings bewildered all sense of direction. They shuffled 
in file behind each other like migrating caterpillars, silently except for the 
grunt and jerk of a tired man slipping in mud, and whispers along the 
echoing cut bidding them always “close up.” They were all out, in every 
way, at five o’clock. The relief had begun at eight. After this, they marched 
three or four hours to billets at Vaudricourt and Drouvin, within sound but 
out of reach of the guns, where they dropped and slept and shaved and 
washed, and their officers were grateful to pig down, six together, on the 
floor of a loft, and none troubled them till four in the afternoon when they 
were ordered to parade “clean.” 

Only two nights were allowed for rest and refit, during which time a draft 
of fifty men under Lieutenant Kinahan joined, and the Battalion bombers 
were “organised” (they had not thrown very well lately) and made up to 
eight per platoon. That was on the 14th October. Next morning the 
Brigadier called up the C.O.’s of all four battalions and instructed them that 
every bomber was, as far as possible, to be given the chance of throwing a 
live bomb before going into the trenches again. He added that “again” 
meant next morning. On the morning of the 15th October, then, each one of 
those one hundred and twenty-eight organised bombers did, at practice, 
throw one live bomb. Says the Diary, without even a note of exclamation 
“With the knowledge, experience, and confidence thus gained, they had to 
face trained German bombers a few days later.” They might have had to 


face them that same evening when they took over some Brigade Reserve 
trenches, directly behind those of their first tour, from the 7th and 8th 
Sherwood Foresters; but they were merely shelled as they settled in, and the 
bombing fell farther down the line. Their new trenches were dirty and badly 
knocked about, but, by some obscure forethought or other, well provided 
with small and fairly safe dug-outs which gave cover to almost all. Though 
they were heavily shelled their first two days, and many direct hits fell on 
the parapet itself, and many men were buried, only two were killed outright 
and thirty-two wounded. The sensation of being pinned, even when one has 
one’s head above ground, by a weight of pressing earth, added to natural 
speculation as to whether the next shell may complete the burial, is a horror 
that returns to a man in his dreams, and takes the heart out of some even 
more than dysentery. (“There’s something in being held tight that makes 
you lose hold of yourself. I’ve seen men screamin’ and kickin’ like wired 
hares, and them no more than caught by one leg or two. ‘Tis against Nature 
for a man to be buried with his breath in him.”) 


A RAID 

On the 18th October they relieved the 1st Coldstream in the front line on 
the west face of Hohenzollern redoubt, which, were there choice, might be 
reckoned the very warmest sector of all the neighbourhood. Both battalions 
knowing their business, the relief was effected in two and a half hours 
under heavy shelling without casualty, though the Irish lost two killed and 
three wounded in the earlier part of the day. Their new position ran without 
definite distinction, except sandbagged barricades, into the German system, 
and one might at any time crawl into nests of enemy sentries and bombers. 
This, again, was a fresh experience to them. Loos had been clean cut in its 
boundaries. Their week in Left and Right Boyau from the 8th to the 15th 
October had not led to undue intimacies with anything worse than Jack 
Johnsons, but now they were promised a change of methods. Since the great 
breakthrough had failed that was to carry our triumphant arms to Lille, the 
authorities seemed to attach immense importance to the possession of a few 
score yards of enemy trench, commanded, when won, by a few thousand 
yards of other trenches, and were willing to expend much blood upon the 
captures. Doubtless there was deep design at the back of the detailed work, 
but, from the point of view of those who had to carry it through, it was a 
little wearisome. They were warned that bombing attacks would be the 
order of the day, and on the 10th October their Brigadier visited them and, 
as a preliminary, ordered that a trench should be run to connect Guildford 


Street, on the left of the redoubt as they faced it, with West Face Trench, a 
matter of some “sixty yards over ground fully exposed to hostile fire at a 
range of sixty yards.” In this manner, then, was the trench dug. Beginning 
in the dark at eight o’clock 2nd Lieutenant A. Pym, with a party of No. 1 
Company, crept out of West Face, Lance-Sergeant Comesky leading, and 
the whole chain crawling behind him “extended” (on their stomachs) along 
the line to be dug. They had noted the bearing very carefully in the daytime, 
and a party in Guildford Street under 2nd Lieutenant T. Nugent were trying 
to help them to keep it, in a subdued tone. One must not shout when there 
are rifles and machine-guns, hands on triggers, fifty yards away. As the 
party lay they dug and scratched, first with their entrenching implements, 
and then with picks and shovels passed along the line; and Lance-Sergeant 
Comesky, the curve of whose labouring back in the darkness was their 
guide, had to keep his direction through broken wire, what had been broken 
men, shellholes, and the infinite tangle and waste of war. The Irish have 
some small reputation for digging when there is need. They dug that night 
as not even the 1st Battalion had dug, and when light came the new trench 
was four and a half feet deep, and the sole casualty was Lance-Sergeant 
Comesky, slightly wounded. They had been suspected and “slated” by 
machine-gun fire in their direction from time to time, but were not actually 
located till they were well down. As a point of vantage the new line had its 
defects. By daylight no periscope could live there half a minute ere it was 
knocked to shivers by rifle-fire. 

Meantime a couple of little reconnaissances had been sent out. Private 
Horton (he had already shown his gifts in this direction), “supported by a 
corporal and another man,” made his way along an old blown-in trench that 
ran up the centre of the mass of the Hohenzollern works, till he heard 
Germans talking at the far end of it, and so reported. The second 
reconnaissance by Lance-Sergeant G. McCarthy and Private Kingston of 
No. 2 Company explored along another blown-in trench to the left of 
Private Horton’s line, which, before our guns had wrecked it, had been a 
continuation of West Face Trench and had run into Little Willie of 
unsavoury reputation, which latter in its turn trended almost due north into 
the German works. They found this trench barricaded just at its junction 
with Little Willie, were fired on by a German sentry, and came away. So far 
good. The Brigadier’s instructions next morning were for a night-attack to 
be made along both these trenches which lay parallel to each other; for 
barricades to be run up at the far end of the lengths gained; and, later, the 
two points to be joined up by a fresh cut. This, it was hoped, would pinch 


out about fifty yards of occupied German trench opposite the one which had 
been dug that night by 2nd Lieutenants A. Pym’s and Nugent’s party from 
Guildford Street to West Face. What might arrive after that was a question 
of luck, comparable to ferreting in a populous warren. The Battalion spent 
the day under shell-fire that killed one man and wounded nine, in making 
arrangements for bombs and sand-bags for the barricades, and decided that 
the chain of men working up the trenches, which barely allowed one and a 
half men abreast, should consist of two bombers, two riflemen; two 
bombers and two riflemen again; and four men to carry spare bombs. These 
were to drive the enemy back and hold them while new barricades were 
being built in the annexed territory. Then would come an officer and four 
more bombers to “hold the new barricade in event of the leading bombers 
being rushed while it was being built, then two men to build the barricade; 
then a chain of riflemen at two-yard intervals reaching back to the point of 
departure who would pass up more bombs or sand-bags as need arose,” and 
would clean up the old trench along which our advance was made, “so as to 
give us free access to our new barricade in daylight.” It is to be borne in 
mind that, at that time, the bombers of the 2nd Irish Guards had thrown just 
one live bomb apiece at training. (“We went in great dread of our rear-ranks 
that night. A bomb’s no thing — more than fixed bayonets — to go 
capering up trenches with at anny time. And the first time least of all.”) 

The attack was confided to No. 4 Company (Captain Hubbard), who 
chose 2nd Lieutenants T. F. Tallents and Hamilton for the left and right 
attacks respectively. They led out at one in the morning, very carefully, for 
the men were cautioned to stalk the enemy as much as possible, but the 
moment they were discovered, to rush him back up the trench. So he had to 
be listened for in the dark, with a sky full of noises overhead. As soon as 
“contact had been obtained” — that is to say, as soon as the first crack of a 
bomb and the yell that accompanies it were heard down the cutting — the 
Very lights were sent up for a signal for our guns and the troops on either 
side to annoy and divert. Bombing affairs of the year ‘15 were on the most 
simple lines and unaccompanied by barrage. The left attack, when it had 
toiled some sixty yards from its starting-point, met a party of German 
bombers. What followed was inevitable. “Our bombers, who had never had 
an opportunity of throwing more than one live bomb each at training, were 
easily out-classed by the German bombers, and they were all either killed, 
wounded, or driven back immediately on to 2nd Lieutenant Tallents.” He 
was coming up twenty or thirty yards behind them, and had just reached 
some old smashed girders that had been part of a bridge or a dug-out, and 


back to this tangle the attack was driven. There a stand was made for a 
while by Tallents and two privates, Higgins and Brophy, till Brophy was 
killed and the officer and other private wounded. The Germans bombed 
their way on down to the barricades whence the attack had been launched, 
and for twenty minutes it was touch and go whether the Irish could hold it 
even there. All this while Tallents, though wounded, headed the resistance, 
urged the men to strengthen the barrier, and then got atop of it, “so as to 
make a longer or more accurate shot with a bomb.” Bombs ran short, as 
they usually do on such occasions; the bombers were down and between 
men’s feet among the wreckage. 2nd Lieutenant Coxon, who was sending 
up fresh men and bombs as best he might over broken ground in darkness 
down blind trappy trenches, indented on Battalion Headquarters for more, 
and the 1st Coldstream whirled their bombers in till, by means that no one 
can quite recall, the German rush was stayed long enough for a steady 
supply of munitions to arrive. This was about four in the morning, after a 
couple of hours of mixed rough-and-tumble that had died out for the 
moment to snaps of rifle-fire round corners, and the occasional glare of a 
bomb lobbed over some cover in the obstructed trench. Tallents had kept his 
place at the barrier all the time, and, at what turned out to be the 
psychological moment, launched a fresh attack down the trench, headed by 
Lance-Corporals J. Brennan and C. Anstey and backed by Lance-Corporal 
Cahill. It gave time for the men behind to further strengthen the defence, 
while more bombs were coming up. Then Tallents collapsed and “was 
removed to the dressing station,” and 2nd Lieutenant F. Synge was sent up 
to relieve him. He was hit in the head almost at once, but remained at his 
post, and “never relaxed his efforts to get the position consolidated and 
tenable,” until he too was withdrawn to the dressing-station after dawn. By 
this time the barricade was completed, and the communication-trench back 
to the main body was sufficiently cleared to enable work to be continued in 
daylight. 

The smooth official language, impersonal as the account of an operation 
in a medical journal, covers up all the horror and sweat of the night, the 
desperate labour with anything that came to hand to make good the barrier, 
the automatic measurements of time and space as the struggle up the trench 
swayed nearer or farther, as well as the unspeakable absurdities that went 
sometimes with the very act and agony of a man’s death between the feet of 
his comrades. The things that cannot be recorded are those that are never 
forgotten. (“And a man can go missing in such kind of doings more easy 
than anything except direct hits from heavy stuff. There’s everything handy 


scraped up against a barricade that will stop a bullet, and in the dark how 
can one see or — what does one care? Bits of all sorts, as the saying is. And 
a man will take the wrong turn in a trench and then three or four bombs on 
him, and that shakes the side of it, the like of deep drains. Then the side all 
shuts down on what’s left, ye’ll understand, and maybe no living thing’ll 
come that way again till the war’s end. No! There will not be much left over 
to a bomber that’s missing.”’) 

The right attack, commanded by Captain Hubbard, which was down the 
old blown-in trench that ran straight towards the centre of the Hohenzollern, 
was a much tamer affair than the left. The enemy were not struck till our 
advance was some eighty yards up the cut. They fell back after a few 
bombs had been exchanged, and our men were able to build a new 
barricade across the trench fifty yards from their starting-point, with no 
serious opposition. Their chief difficulty was to clear the newly gained 
stretch of the hideous mess that choked it, and forced them into the open 
where the bullets were coming from three sides at once. The men are 
described as “slow” in settling to this navvywork, which, considering their 
distractions, was quite possible. Dawn caught them “with just enough cover 
to enable them to continue work in a crouching position, and before very 
many hours of daylight had passed they made it all good.” But their officer, 
2nd Lieutenant Hamilton, was shot through the jaw while he was 
superintending the work (it is impossible to direct and give orders without 
standing up) and he died an hour later. He was buried on the afternoon of 
the same day at the lonely, flat little cemetery of Vermelles, which is now so 
full of “unknown British soldiers killed in action.” As the expert has 
already pointed out, “there’s not much left over to a bomber that’s missing.” 

The total loss in the night’s fray was Hamilton killed, Tallents and Synge 
wounded, and about sixty other ranks killed, wounded, and missing. The 
net gain was a few score yards of trench, of which the enemy held both 
ends, with a “No Man’s Land” on either flank of about as far as one could 
throw a bomb over a barricade. In front, not a hundred yards off, a most 
efficient German trench with lavish machine-guns sniped them 
continuously between the breathing-spaces of our shell-fire. Our own big 
stuff, bursting on and near that trench, shook and loosened the sides of our 
own. The entire area had been fought over for months, and was hampered 
with an incredible profusion, or so it struck the new hands at the time, of 
arms, clothing, and equipment-from shreds, wisps, and clods of sodden 
uniforms that twist and catch round the legs, to loaded rifles that go off 
when they are trodden on in the mud or prised up by the entrenching tools. 


The bottom and sides of the cuts were studded with corpses whose limbs 
and, what was worse, faces stuck out of the mixed offal, and were hideously 
brought to light in cleaning up. However, as one youngster wrote home 
triumphantly, “I was never actually sick.” 

The affair could hardly be called a success, and the Battalion did not 
pretend that it was more than a first attempt in which no one knew what 
was expected of them, and the men were not familiar with their weapons. 


A REST AND LAVENTIE 

On the evening of the 21st October they were relieved by the 1st 
Coldstream, and were grateful to go into Brigade Reserve in the trenches 
beside the Vermelles railway line, where they were out of direct contact 
with the enemy and the nerve-stretching racket of their own artillery 
shelling a short hundred yards ahead of them. (“The heavies are like having 
a good friend in a fight behind your back, but there’s times when he’ll 
punch ye in the kidneys trying to reach the other fella.”) They were put to 
cleaning up old communication-trenches, and general scavenging, which, 
though often in the highest degree disgusting, has a soothing effect on the 
mind, precisely as tidying out a room soothes a tired woman. For the first 
time in a month the strain on the young Battalion had relaxed, and since it 
was their first month at the front, they had felt the strain more than their 
elders. They had a general impression that the German line had been very 
nearly broken at Loos; that our pressure upon the enemy was increasingly 
severe; that their own artillery were much better and stronger than his, and 
that, taking one thing with another, the end might come at any moment. 
Since there were but a limited number of Huns in the world, it was 
demonstrable that by continually killing them the enemy would presently 
cease to exist. This, be it remembered, was the note in the Press and the 
public mind towards the close of 1915 — the War then redly blossoming 
into its second year. 

As to their personal future, it seemed to be a toss-up whether they would 
be kept to worry and tease Huns in trenches, or moved off somewhere else 
to “do something” on a large scale; for at the back of the general optimism 
there lurked a feeling that, somehow or other, nothing very great had been 
actually effected. (Years later the veterans of twenty-five, six, and seven 
admitted: “We were a bit young in those days, and, besides, one had to buck 
up one’s people at home. But we weren’t quite such fools as we made 
ourselves out to be.”) 

They were taken away from that sector altogether on the 23rd October, 


marched to Noyelles, thence to Béthune on the 25th, where they entrained 
for Lillers and billeted at Bourecq. This showed that they had done with the 
chalk that does not hide corpses, and that the amazing mud round 
Armentiéres and Laventie would be their portion. At that date the Battalion 
stood as follows, and the list is instructive as showing how very little the 
army of that epoch had begun to specialise. It was commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Hon. L. Butler; Adjutant Captain (temporary) J. S. N. FitzGerald; 
Transport Officer Lieutenant C. Moore; Bomb Officer 2nd Lieutenant R. E. 
Coxon; Quartermaster 2nd Lieutenant J. Brennan. Companies: No. 1, 
Captain Witts, Lieutenant Nugent, 2nd Lieutenant Pym; No. 2, Captain 
(temporary) Parsons, 2nd Lieutenants Hannay and James; No. 3, Captain 
(temporary) R. Rankin, Lieutenant Montgomery, 2nd Lieutenant Watson; 
No. 4, Captain (temporary) Hubbard, Lieutenant Kinahan, 2nd Lieutenant 
Brew. 

Drafts of eighty-five men in all had come in since they went into Brigade 
Reserve, and Captain Alexander, who had been sick with influenza and 
fever for the past fortnight, during which time the 1st Battalion had 
demanded him urgently, went over to it as Temporary C.O. and Temporary 
Major. 

So they settled down at Bourecq, which in peace time has few merits, 
and devoted themselves to eating and to talking about food between meals. 
In the trenches they had not eaten with discrimination. Out of them, they all 
demanded variety and abundance, sweets, solids, and savouries devoured at 
any hour, and sleep unlimited to settle it all. 

Lord Cavan came on the last day of the month and addressed them as 
their Divisional Commander; which meant a parade in wet weather. He 
congratulated them on their fine work of the preceding fortnight (the 
trench-affairs round Hohenzollern) and on “the fine fighting spirit which 
had enabled them to persevere and accomplish their task in spite of an 
initial rebuff.” (“He knew as well as we did that if we hadn’t hoofed the 
Hun out of the trench the Hun would have hoofed us,” was one comment.) 
He assured the Battalion that the lives unfortunately lost in the undertaking 
had not been lost in vain, and that it was only by continually harassing him 
that we would eventually defeat the German. He said that the Battalion had 
begun well, and he only wished for it that it might do as well as the 1st, 
“than which no finer example of a Guards Battalion existed.” “And that,” 
said one of those who were young when the speech was made, and lived to 
be very old and wise, “was at a time when we had literally no troop 
railways, and relatively no artillery. And they told us we were going to 


break through every time we had cleared fifty Jerries out of a front-line 
trench!” 

Two Lewis-guns, which were then new things, had been supplied to the 
Battalion, and teams were made up and instructed in the working by 2nd 
Lieutenant Hannay, while the Bomb Officer, 2nd Lieutenant Coxon, had his 
bombing-teams out daily, and it is recorded that on one afternoon the 
bombers of Nos. 1 and 2 Companies, thirty-two in all, threw fifty live 
bombs at practice. Then it rained drearily and incessantly for days and 
nights on end, and there was nothing to do but to eat and attend lectures. A 
fresh draft of fifty men turned up. Second Lieutenant Keenan, who had 
been sick, and 2nd Lieutenant Synge, who had been wounded in the 
bombing attack, rejoined a few days before they marched with the 2nd 
Guards Brigade to new billets at La Gorgue in mud. Here they had huge 
choice of mixed discomforts, for the whole sad landscape was sodden with 
autumn rain. They were to take over from the 60th Brigade at Laventie a 
peaceful semi-flooded sector, with every promise, for which they were not 
in the least grateful, of staying in that part of the world the winter long. 

The seasonal pause had begun when men merely died without achieving 
visible result, even in the Press. The C.O.’s and Adjutants of the Brigade, 
accompanied by the Brigadier-General, made wet and melancholy 
reconnaissances to their destined stamping ground — an occasion when 
every one is forgiven for being in the worst of tempers. The one 
unpardonable offence was false and bustling optimism. The Battalion’s line 
ran from Winchester road on the left to South Moated Grange on the right, 
all “in very bad order owing to the recent rain.” 

Next day, the 12th November, the medical officer and the four company 
commanders were added to the reconnaissance parties. (“It was like going 
into a cold bath, one toe at a time. And I don’t see how looking at it for a 
week in advance could have made it any better.”) Wet days followed the 
wet nights with Hunnish precision. A wretched Lieutenant (Montgomery) 
was Sent out like Noah’s dove to “arrange the route for leading his company 
in,” the communication-trenches being flooded; and on the 14th November, 
after Divine Service, the men were paraded in billets and “rubbed their feet 
with anti-frostbite grease preparatory to going into the trenches.” It seems a 
small matter, but the Battalion had been in the way of hearing a good deal 
about the horrors of the previous winter in the Ypres Salient, when men 
were forbidden to stand for more than twelve hours at a time belly-deep in 
water without relief — ”if possible.” (“That foot-greasing fatigue, with 
what the old hands told us was in store, put the wind up us worse than Loos. 


We was persuaded we would be drowned and frost-bit by whole platoons.”) 
They paraded that afternoon and marched down to their dreary baptism. 
Boots — ”gum, thigh, long” — had been supplied limitedly to the 
companies, and they changed into them in a ruined cottage behind the lines, 
leaving their marching boots to be picked up on return. “Thus some men 
were able to wade without getting wet,” says the Diary. It was not so with 
others. For example, the whole of No. 3 Company was taken along one 
thoroughly flooded communication-trench half-way up their thighs. A 
platoon of No. 2 was similarly treated, only their guide lost his way, and as 
all the support-trenches were flooded, 2 and 3 had to be packed in the fire- 
trenches. Nos. 4 and 1 got off without a complete soaking, and it is pathetic 
to see how the Battalion, to whom immoderate and omnipresent dampness 
was still a new thing, record their adventures in detail. But it was not so 
much water as the immensely sticky mud that oppressed them, with the 
consequent impossibility of being able to lie down even for a moment. 
Then it froze of nights. All which are miseries real as wounds or sickness. 

They were kept warm for the whole of their tour by repairing the fallen 
parapets. Shelling was light and not important, but some shrapnel wounded 
Captain G. Hubbard, and enemy snipers killed three and wounded six men 
in the forty-eight hours. When the Coldstream relieved them on the evening 
of the 16th November, which they did in less than four hours, they felt that 
they could not face the flooded communication-trenches a second time, and 
made their way home across the open in the dark with no accident. 
Avoidable discomfort is ever worse than risk of death; for, like the lady in 
the Ingoldsby Legends, they “didn’t mind death but they couldn’t stand 
pinching.” 

On relief, they went into Brigade Reserve in close billets near Rouge 
Croix, No. 1 Company furnishing an officer and platoon as garrison for the 
two posts Rouge Croix East and West. Life was reduced to watching the 
rain drive in swathes across the flat desolation of the land, improving billets 
under the supervision of the Engineers, which is ever a trial, and sending 
parties to flounder and dig in the dark at new works behind the firing-line. 

Snipers on both sides began to find each other’s range and temperament, 
and “put in good work” according to their lights and opportunities. The 
enemy developed a taste for mining, and it was necessary to investigate by 
patrol some craters that appeared spottily on the Battalion’s front, and might 
hide anything. The Germans met these attempts with grenades 
(minenwerfers not being yet in existence), which fell short; but their burst 
and direction gave our rifles their line. The days passed with long, quiet 


intervals when one caught the drawing scrape of a spade or the thicker note 
of a hammer on revetting stakes — all difficult to locate exactly, for sound 
runs along trenches like water. A pump would gurgle, a bucket clink, or a 
shift of the rare sunlight sparkle on some cautiously raised periscope. That 
crumb of light drawing a shot from an over-keen watcher, half a dozen 
single shots would answer it. One or other of the four Battalion Lewis-guns 
would be moved to spray the sector of tumbled dirt which it commanded. In 
the midst of the stuttered protest, without whoop or wail of warning, a flight 
of whizz-bangs would call the parapet to order as emphatically as the raps 
of the schoolmaster’s cane silence the rising clamour of a class-room. The 
hint would be taken, for none were really anxious to make trouble, and 
silence would return so swiftly that, before the spades had ceased repairing 
the last-blown gap in the head-cover, one heard the yawn of an utterly bored 
private in the next bay fretting under his kit because there was no 
possibility of sneaking a “lay down.” 

It was pettifogging work for both sides, varied with detestable cleaning 
out “the height of the muck,” wrestling with sodden sand-bags and 
throwing up breastworks on exposed ground, so that men might smuggle 
themselves along clear of the flooded communication-trenches. 

The first idea of raiding on a system was born out of that dull time; the 
size of the forces is noteworthy. 

On the 20th November, a misty day when things were quiet, the C.O.’s of 
the two front-line Battalions (3rd Grenadiers and 2nd Irish Guards) together 
with the commandants of artillery brigades and batteries in the vicinity 
were assembled “to select passages to be cut by artillery fire at certain 
places, and for these to be kept constantly open, while raids one or two 
companies strong paid surprise visits to the German lines, killing or 
capturing and returning.” Three such places were thus chosen on the 
brigade front, one of which was in the line of the centre company of the 2nd 
Irish Guards. Having neatly laid out that much trouble for their successors, 
they were relieved by the 3rd Coldstream, marched to billets at La Gorgue 
and came into Divisional Reserve at 10.30 P.M. They expected, as they 
were entitled to, a long night in the Girls’ School which they occupied. But, 
for reasons which have long since passed with dead policies, it was 
important that the late Mr. John Redmond, M.P., should inspect them next 
morning. So their sleep was cut and they and their 1st Battalion marched a 
mile out of La Gorgue, and hung about for an hour on a muddy road in 
morning chill, till Mr. Redmond, blandly ignorant of his deep unpopularity 
at the moment, walked down the lines and shook hands after the manner of 


royalty with each officer. One of these chanced to be an ex-R.I.C. who, on 
the last occasion they had met, was engaged in protecting Mr. Redmond 
from the attentions of Mr. O’Brien’s followers in a faction-fight at Mallow. 
Mr. Redmond did not remember this, but the tale unholily delighted the 
Battalion, on their way to Divine Service afterwards. 

Lieutenant T. Nugent left them on the 21st November to join the 1st 
Battalion with a view to appointment as Adjutant. This was a season, too, 
when a little leave might be counted on as within the possibilities. Nothing 
was breathed about it officially, but hopeful rumours arose that they were 
likely to be in billets well back of the firing-line for the next few weeks. 
The mere chance of five or six days’ return to real life acts as unexpectedly 
as drink or drugs on different temperaments. Some men it fills with 
strenuous zeal. Others it placates so that the hardiest “bad character” can 
take advantage of them; and there are yet those who, fretting and yearning 
beneath the mask of discipline, are hardly fit to approach on light matters 
till their date for home has been settled. Moreover, one’s first service-leave 
is of a quality by itself, and in those days was specially precious to parents 
and relatives, who made themselves cling to the piteous belief that the War 
might, somehow, end at any moment, even while their beloved was safe 
with them. 

Bomb practice was taken up seriously while at La Gorgue, and the daily 
allowance of live bombs increased to sixty. Drums and fifes had been sent 
out from the Regimental Orderly Room, together with a few selected 
drummers from Warley. The Battalion promptly increased the number from 
its own ranks and formed a full corps of drums and fifes, which paraded for 
the first time on the 23rd November, when they exchanged billets with the 
1st Coldstream at Merville. The first tune played was the Regimental March 
and the second “Brian Boru,” which goes notably to the drums. (In those 
days the Battalion was overwhelmingly Irish in composition.) Captain the 
Hon. H. R. Alexander, who had been in hospital with influenza for a week, 
rejoined on the 23rd as second in command. Merville was a mixed, but not 
too uncomfortable, experience. The Battalion with the rest of the Guards 
Division was placed temporarily at the disposal of the Forty-fifth Division 
as a reserve, a position which meant neither being actually in the trenches 
nor out of them. They were beyond reach of rifle-fire and in a corner not 
usually attended to by artillery. There was a roof to the officers’ mess, and 
some of the windows did not lack glass. They ate off tables with 
newspapers for cloth and enjoyed the luxury of chairs. The men lived more 
or less in trenches, but were allowed out, like well watched poultry, at night 


or on misty mornings. All this was interspersed with squad drill, instruction, 
baths, and a Battalion concert; while, in view of possibilities that might 
develop, Captain Alexander and the four company commanders 
“reconnoitred certain routes from Merville to Neuve Chapelle.” But every 
one knew at heart that there was nothing doing or to be done except to 
make oneself as comfortable as might be with all the blankets that one 
could steal, at night, and all the food one could compass by day. Leave was 
going on regularly. Captain and Adjutant J. S. N. FitzGerald left on the 26th 
for ten days and Lieutenant A. Pym took over his duties. When adjutants 
can afford to go on leave, life ought to be easy. 

Then they shifted to Laventie in a full blizzard, relieving the 2nd Scots 
Guards in Brigade Reserve. Their own Brigade, the 2nd, was taking over 
from the 3rd Guards Brigade, and Captain Alexander, who not unnaturally 
caught a fresh attack of influenza later, spent the afternoon reconnoitring 
the trenches which he would have to occupy on the 28th. The No Man’s 
Land to be held in front of them was marsh and ditch, impassable save 
when frozen. It carried no marks in the shape of hedges or stumps to guide 
men out or back on patrol, and its great depth-three hundred yards in places 
from wire to wire-made thorough ferreting most difficult. In this war, men 
with small-arms that carried twenty-eight hundred yards, hardly felt safe 
unless they were within half bow-shot of their enemy. 

The Battalion’s entry into their forlorn heritage was preceded by a small 
house-warming in the shape of an artillery bombardment on our side. This, 
they knew, by doleful experience, would provoke retaliation, and the relief 
was accordingly delayed till dark, which avoided all casualties. Their 
general orders were to look out for likely spots whence to launch “small 
enterprises” against the enemy. It meant patrols wandering out in rain and a 
thaw that had followed the stiff frost, and doing their best to keep direction 
by unassisted intellect and a compass. (“Ye’!l understand that, in those days, 
once you was out on your belly in that muck, ye knew no more than a babe 
in a blanket. Dark, wet and windy it was, with big, steep, deep ditches 
waiting on ye every yard. All we took of it was a stiff neck, and all we 
heard was Jerry gruntin’ in his pigstye!” ) A patrol of No. 4 Company under 
Lieutenant Brew managed to get up within ear-shot of the German wire on 
the night of the 29th, crossing a drain by a providential plank. While they 
lay close, listening to the Huns hammering stakes in their trenches, they 
saw a German patrol slip home by the very bridge which they themselves 
had used. Hope ran high of catching the same party next night in the same 
place, but it rained torrentially, and they found it impossible to move a man 


out across the bog. They spent their time baling their own trenches as these 
filled, and were happy to wade only ankle-deep. But their professional lives 
were peaceful. Though the enemy shelled mechanically at intervals not a 
soul was even wounded when on the 30th November they came back for 
the short rest in billets in Laventie. 

On their return to the “Red House” where they relieved the 1st 
Coldstream on the 2nd December, their night patrols discovered, apparently 
for the first time, that the enemy held their front line very thinly and their 
support in strength. As a matter of later observation, it was established that, 
on that sector, the front line mostly withdrew after dark and slept at the 
back till our unsympathetic guns stirred them up. Our custom seemed 
always to crowd the front line both with men and responsibility. 

The main of the Battalion’s work was simple aquatics; draining off of 
waters that persisted in running uphill, and trying to find the bottom of fluid 
and unstable ditches where things once lost disappeared for ever. They had 
not yet seen a man choking in mud, and found it rather hard to believe that 
such things could happen. But the Somme was to convince them. 

The organization of the Front evolved itself behind them as time passed, 
and batteries and battalions came to understand each other. Too much 
enemy shelling on a trench led to a telephone-call, and after a decent 
interval of from two to six minutes (the record was one minute fifty-five 
seconds) our batteries would signify their displeasure by a flight of perhaps 
thirty shells at one drench, or several separate salvoes. As a rule that was 
enough, and this, perhaps, led to the legend that the enemy artillery was 
weakening. And, with organisation, came the inevitable floods of paper- 
work that Authority insists on. There was a conference of the four C.O.’s of 
the Brigade on the subject on the 6th December, where suggestions were 
invited for “reducing correspondence” and “for saving company officers as 
much as possible,” which seemed, like many other conferences, to have 
ended in more paper-work and resolutions on “the importance of keeping a 
logbook in the trenches by each company officer.” The logbook handed 
over by every company commander to his relief is essential to the 
continuity of trench-war life, though nine tenths of the returns demanded 
seemed pure waste. 

Yet there is another point of view. (“Looking back on it, one sees that that 
everlasting having to pull yourself together to fill in tosh about raspberry 
jam, or how men ought to salute, steadies one a good deal. We cursed it at 
the time, though!”) 

On the 7th December, patrols reported the enemy with full trenches 


working on their front-line wire, upon which our artillery cut it up, and the 
enemy turned out in the evening to repair damages. The local Battery B, 
76th Brigade R.F.A., was asked “to fire again.” They fired two salvoes at 
10.15 P.M., and two more one hour later. One Lewis-gun of No. 1 Company 
“also fired at this point.” So simple and homoeopathic was war in that age! 

On the 8th their sister battalion took over from them at Red House, in a 
relief completed in ninety minutes, and the drums of the 1st Battalion 
played the companies through Laventie, while the drums of the 2nd played 
them into billets at La Gorgue. For the first time since they had been in 
France all the officers of both battalions messed together, in one room, for 
all the time that they were there; and, as supplies from friends at home were 
ample and varied, the tales of some of the meals at La Gorgue endure to this 
day. 

The system of the Guards’ company training always allowed large 
latitude to company officers as long as required results were obtained; and 
they fell back on it when bombers and Lewis-gun teams were permanently 
added to the organization. With the reservation that bombing-practice with 
live bombs was only to take place under the battalion bombing officer, 
company commanders were made entirely responsible for the training both 
of their bombers and Lewis-gunners. It made an almost immediate 
difference in the handiness and suppleness of the teams, and woke up 
intercompany competition. The teams, it may have been pointed out, were 
surprisingly keen and intelligent. One officer, finding a nucleus of ex-taxi 
drivers among his drafts, treated the lLewis-gun as a simple 
internalcombustion engine, which simile they caught on to at once and 
conveyed it in their own words and gestures to their slower comrades. 

On the 12th December, the Battalion was paraded while the C.O. 
presented the ribbon of the D.C.M. to Lance-Corporal Quinn for gallantry 
in Chalk-Pit Wood at the battle of Loos, that now seemed to all of them a 
century distant. 

On the 14th they moved to a more southerly sector to take over from the 
Welsh Guards, and to pick up a company of the 13th R.W. Fusiliers; one 
platoon being attached to each company for instruction, and the Fusiliers 
B.H.Q. messing with their own. There is no record what the Welshmen 
thought of their instructors or they of them, except the fragment of a tale of 
trench-fatigues during which, to the deep disgust of the Irish, who are not 
loudly vocal by temperament, “the little fellas sang like canary-birds.” 

Their new lines, reached across mud, from Pont du Hem, were the old, 
well-known, and not so badly looked-after stretch from North Moated 


Grange Street to Erith Street at the lower end of the endless Tilleloy Road 
which faced south-easterly towards the Aubers Ridge, then held by the 
enemy. The relief was finished without demonstrations beyond a few 
shrapnel launched at one of the posts, Fort Erith. 

On the 15th 2nd Lieutenant Brew went out with a patrol to investigate 
some mine-craters in front of the German firing-line and found them empty, 
but woke up an enemy machine-gun in the background. Other patrols 
reported like slackness, but when they tried to take advantage of it, they met 
the same gun awake, and came home upon their bellies. The ground being 
so flat, however, the German machines could not get well down to their 
work of shaving the landscape, and fifteen inches will clear a prostrate man 
if he lies close. A snipers’ team had been organised, and the deep peace of 
that age may be seen from the fact that, at the end of a quiet day, the only 
claim put in was for “one victim who was passing a gap between two mine- 
craters.” 

They were relieved by the 1st Coldstream on the 16th December and 
went into billets, not more than two miles back, at Pont du Hem and La 
Flinque Farm, with scattered platoons and single officers holding posts in 
the neighbourhood of the Rue du Bacquerot. A draft of forty-seven men, 
which should have been fifty, turned up that same day. The odd three had 
contrived to mislay themselves as only men on draft can, but were gathered 
in later with marvellous explanations at the tips of their ready tongues. 
Officers sent out from Warley also got lost en route, to the wrath of 
company commanders clamouring for them. One writer home complains: 
“it seems that they are waylaid by some unknown person at the base and 
sent off for quite long periods to take charge of mysterious parties which 
dig trenches somewhere unknown.” This was the origin, though they knew 
it not at the Front, of the divisional entrenching battalion — a hated and 
unpopular necessity. 

On the 18th December, Captain Eric Greer joined on transfer from the 
3rd Reserve Battalion as Second in Command, and a couple of companies 
(Nos. 1 and 2) had to start the relief at Winchester Farm by daylight. The 
authorities had ordered the trenches should be kept clear that evening for a 
number of gas-cylinders to be placed in the parapets. It meant running the 
heavy cylinders up a light, man-power railway to the front line, when they 
were slung on poles, carried to the recesses that had been dug out for them, 
and there buried beneath sand-bags. (“There was all sorts and manners of 
gadgets made and done in those days. We was told they was all highly 
scientific. All us Micks ever took by any of them was fatigues. No! We did 


not like them gas-tanks.”’) 

The next day a shell lit within five yards of a recess apparently stocked 
with extra gas-tanks. The officer of No. 2 Company at once telephoned for 
retaliation. “After a slight lapse during which the gunners shelled our 
trench, and were told by the O.C. No. 2 that that was not exactly what he 
wanted, the retaliation was quite satisfactory.” They could easily count the 
number of shells that fell in those days and piously entered them in the 
company logbooks. 

Here follows an appreciation, compiled at first-hand, of their 
surroundings, and the methods by which they kept themselves more or less 
dry. “Drains are a very difficult problem as there is probably only a fall of 
three feet in as many miles behind the line. The system is that the men drain 
the water in the actual trenches or redoubts into a drain slightly in rear. 
Then there are a number of drains, two or three per company-area, running 
straight back. Three men are told off to these and do nothing but patrol 
them, deepening and clearing where necessary. . . . From about two hundred 
yards in rear, the R.E. take and run off the water by larger drains and 
ditches already in existence into a river some miles in rear. At least that is 
the theory. The line is now wonderfully dry to live in as the profuse supply 
of trench-boards has made an enormous difference. Thus men can walk dry- 
shod up Winchester Street, our main communication-trench, on a path of 
floor-boards built up on piles over, perhaps, three feet of water. Of course, it 
hits both ways, as you are taken out of the water, but also out of the ground 
above your waist, and parapets must be built accordingly. . . . The front line, 
which is also the only one, as the labour of keeping it habitable absorbs 
every available man, is composed of a sand-bag redoubt about seven or 
eight feet high, and very thick. It is recessed and traversed. About ten or 
fifteen yards in rear runs the ‘traffic trench,’ a boarded path which 
sometimes runs along the top of black slime, and sometimes turns into a 
bridge on piles over smelly ponds. Between the redoubt and traffic-trench, 
rising out of slime, are a weird collection of hovels about three feet high, of 
sand-bags and tin. They are the local equivalents of ‘dug-outs’ — cover 
from rain but not from shells. Everywhere there are rats.” 

Having added gas to their local responsibilities, they suffered from the 
enthusiasms of the specialists attached to, and generals who believed in, the 
filthy weapon. As soon as possible after the cylinders, which they feared 
and treated with the greatest respect, were in position, all the talk was of a 
real and poisonous gas-attack. They were told on the 19th December that 
such a one would be launched by them on the first night the wind should 


favour it, and that their patrols would specially reconnoitre the ground that, 
by the blessing of fortune, the gas would waft across. Then the moon shone 
viciously and all special patrols were ordered off. 

On the 20th the Gunner Officer, Major Young, paid a breakfast call, with 
the pleasant news that he was going to open an old repaired gap in the 
enemy wire, and cut two new ones, which, on the established principle of 
“throwing stones at little brother,” meant the infantry would be “retaliated 
on.” He did it. The C.O.’s of the Battalion and the 1st Coldstream, and the 
Brigade Major, made a most careful periscope reconnaissance of the 
ground, with particular attention to the smoking gaps that Major Young had 
blasted, and arranged for a joint reconnaissance by the 1st Coldstream and 
2nd Irish Guards for that very evening. The two subalterns told off to that 
job attended the conference. Second Lieutenant Brew, who had gifts that 
way, represented our side, for the affair naturally became an inter- 
regimental one from the first, and 2nd Lieutenant Green the Coldstream. 
That afternoon everybody conferred — the brigade commanders of the 2nd 
and 3rd Guards Brigade, with their Staffs, all four C.O.’s of the 2nd 
Brigade, and the C.O. of the 1st Welsh Guards; and between them they 
arranged the attack in detail, with a simplicity that in later years almost 
made some of the survivors of that conference weep when they were 
reminded of it. The gas was to be turned on at first, while machine-guns and 
Lewis-guns would make a joyous noise together for five minutes to drown 
the roar of its escape. The artillery would start heavy fire “at points in rear” 
simultaneously with the noisy gas. At five minutes past Zero machine-guns 
would stop, and the artillery would slow down. But thirty-five minutes later 
they would “quicken up.” Three quarters of an hour after Zero “gas would 
be turned off,” and, five minutes after that, the attacking parties would start 
“with gas helmets on their heads but rolled up” and, penetrating the 
enemy’s second line, would “do all possible damage before returning.” 
Then they arranged to reassemble next day, after inspecting the ground. The 
Battalion was relieved that same evening by the 1st Coldstream, whom they 
expected to have for their confederates in the attack, and lay up at Pont du 
Hem. 

On the 21st December, Brew, who had been out the night before 
reconnoitring with Green of the Coldstream, started on yet another 
investigation of the enemy wire at 3 A.M. They got right up to the wire, 
were overlooked by a German patrol, and spotted by a machine-gun on 
their way home. “But they lay down and the bullets went over them.” There 
was another conference at Winchester House in the afternoon, where all 


details were revised, and the day ended with a message to the troops who 
would be called upon, that the “attack had been greatly modified.” 

On the 22nd December the notion of following up the gas by a two- 
company attack was washed out, and the assailants cut down to a select 
party, under the patient but by now slightly bewildered Brew, of bombers 
and bludgeoneers, who were to enter the German trench after three quarters 
of an hour of mixed gas and artillery, “collect information and do all 
possible damage.” If the gas and guns had produced the desired effect, five 
more bombers and bludgeonists, and a machine-gunner with one crowbar 
would follow as a demolishing-party, paying special attention to telephones, 
the bowels of machine-guns and, which was really unkind, drains. The R.E. 
supplied the bludgeons “of a very handy variety,” and everything was 
present and correct except the favouring breeze. (“And, all the while, ye’ll 
understand, our parapet stuffed with these dam gas-tanks the way they 
could be touched off by any whizz-bang that was visiting there, and the 
whole Brigade and every one else praying the wind ‘ud hold off long 
enough for some one else to have the job of uncorking the bottle. Gas is no 
thrick for beginners!’’) 

They called the attack off once more, and the Battalion, with only one 
night left of their tour, in which to “uncork the bottle,” wired to the 1st 
Coldstream at Pont du Hem, “Latest betting, Coldstream 2 to 1 on (T. and 
0.) Irish Guards, 6 to 4 against.” Back came the prompt answer, “Although 
the first fence is a serious obstacle, it should not take more than twenty-four 
hours with such fearless leapers. Best luck and a safe return. No betting 
here. All broke. We think we have caught a spy.” He turned out to be a 
perfectly innocent Frenchman “whose only offence was, apparently, that he 
existed in the foreground at the moment when a bombing-school, some 
miles in rear, elected to send up some suspicious blue lights.” 

On the 23rd December, after a very quiet night, an entirely new plan of 
attack came in from an unnamed specialist who suggested that the gas 
(words cannot render their weariness of the accursed thing at this stage!) 
should be let off quite quietly without any artillery fire or unusual small- 
arm demonstration, at about four in the morning, when the odds were most 
of the enemy would be asleep, and that of those on duty few would ever 
have heard the sound of escaping gas. As the expert noted, “It requires a 
quick decision and a firm determination to give an alarm at 4 A.M., unless 
one is certain that it is not a false alarm, especially to a Prussian officer.” 
The hope was that the slow-waking and highly-to-his-superiors-respectful 
Hun would be thus caught in his dug-outs. The artillery would, gas or no 


gas, only give a general warning, and the suggested barrage (the first time, 
oddly enough, that the word is employed in the Diary) in rear of the enemy 
trenches would prevent his reserves from coming up into the gas-zone, 
“where there is always a chance that they may be gassed in spite of their 
gas-helmets.” So all the commanders held yet another conference, and 
agreed that the gas should be loosed at 4.30, that the barrage in the rear 
should be abandoned and a bombardment. of the enemy’s parapet 
substituted for it, and that no patrols should be sent out. The companies 
were duly warned. The wind was not. The enemy spent the day shelling 
points in the rear till our guns retaliated on their front line, which they 
returned by shelling our parapet with small stuff. One piece they managed 
to blow in, and turned a machine-gun on the gap. They also made one 
flooded dug-out a shade less habitable than before. The wind stayed true 
south all night, and the rain it brought did more damage to the hovels and 
huts than any enemy shells; for the Chaplain and the Second in Command 
were half buried by “the ceiling of their bedroom becoming detached. The 
calamity was borne with beautiful fortitude.” (Even a second in command 
cannot express all his sentiments before a Chaplain.) 

Christmas Eve was officially celebrated by good works; for the Battalion, 
its gas still intact, was warned to finish relief by eight o’clock, because, for 
the rest of the night, our guns would bombard German communication- 
trenches and back-areas so as to interfere as much as possible with their 
Christmas dinner issues. The 1st Coldstream filed in, and they filed out 
back to their various billets and posts at Pont du Hem, La Flinque Farm, 
and the rest. Christmas Day, their first at the front, and in the line, was 
officially washed out and treated as the 25th of December, dinners and 
festivities being held over till they should be comfortably settled in reserve. 
Some attempts at “fraternisation” seem to have been begun between the 
front-line trenches in the early morning, but our impersonal and impartial 
guns shelled every moving figure visible, besides plastering cross-roads and 
traffic lines at the back. Lieut.-Colonel McCalmont, Lord Desmond 
FitzGerald, and Captain Antrobus rode over from the 1st Battalion for 
lunch, and in the afternoon Lord Cavan spoke to the officers of his 
approaching departure from the Guards Division to command the 
Fourteenth Corps; of his regrets at the change, and of his undisguised hopes 
that the Guards Division might be attached to his new command. “He 
finished by telling us that we were following in the steps of our great 1st 
Battalion, which, as he has told the King and Sir Francis Lloyd, was as fine 
a battalion as ever trod.” Then there was a decorated and becandled 


Christmas tree brought out from England by Captain Alexander, which 
appeared at dinner, and, later, was planted out in the garden at the back of 
the mess that all might admire. Likewise, No. 1 Company received a gift of 
a gramophone, a concertina, and mouth-organs from Miss Laurette Taylor. 
The Irish take naturally to mouth-organs. The gramophone was put under 
strict control at once. 

On boxing day, the whole 2nd Guards Brigade were relieved by the 1st 
Brigade, and went back out of reach of the shells to Merville via La 
Gorgue, passing on the road several companies of the 1st Battalion on their 
way to relieve the 1st Scots Guards. (“When the like of that happens, and 
leave is given for to take notice of each other, ye may say that the two 
battalions cheer. But ‘tis more in the nature of a running roar, ye’ll 
understand, when we Micks meet up.”) 

Merville billets were thoroughly good, and the officers’ mess ran to a 
hard-worked but quite audible piano. Best of all, the fields around were too 
wet for anything like drill. 

The postponed Christmas dinners for the men were given, two companies 
at a time, on the 28th and 29th, whereby Lieutenant Moore, then Acting 
Quartermaster, distinguished himself by promptitude, resource, and 
organisation, remembered to his honour far beyond mere military 
decorations. At the eleventh hour, owing to the breweries in the back-area 
being flooded, there was a shortage of beer that should wash down the beef 
and the pounds of solidest plum-pudding. “As it would have been obviously 
preferable to have had beer and no dinners to dinners and no beer, 
Lieutenant Moore galloped off to Estaires pursued by a waggon, while the 
Second in Command having discovered that some of the Eleventh Corps (it 
is always sound to stand well with the corps you hope to join) also wanted 
beer, promised to get it for them if supplied with a lorry, obtained same and 
bumped off to Hazebrouck. Lieutenant Moore succeeded in getting 500 
litres in Estaires and got back in time.” So all was well. 

Festivities began a little before two, and lasted till eight. They sat at 
tables and ate off plates which they had not done since leaving England. 
Food and drink are after all the only vital matters in war. 

The year closed with an interesting lecture on the principles of war, 
delivered at La Gorgue, which dealt with the “futility of ever surrendering 
the initiative,’ and instanced some French operations round 
Hartmannsweillerkopf on the Alsace front, when a German general, heavily 
attacked, launched a counter-attack elsewhere along the line, forcing his 
enemy to return to their original position after heavy loss. Another example 


from the German gas-attack on St. Julien, when the English confined 
themselves to desperately attacking the captured section, whereby they only 
lost more men instead of counter-attacking farther down the ridge. This led 
to the conclusion that “to sit passively on the defensive with no idea of 
attacking was so fatuous as not to be worth considering as an operation of 
war.” At present, said the lecturer, we were on the defensive, but purely to 
gain time until we had the men and materials ready for a great offensive. 
Meantime the correct action was to “wear down the enemy in every way.” 
Whence the conclusion that the attitude of the Guards Division for the past 
seven weeks had been eminently proper; since our guns had bombarded “all 
the time,” and had cut the German wire in many places, so that the enemy 
never knew when he would be attacked. Further, our troops had thrice 
entered his trenches, besides twice making every preparation to do so 
(when, finding he was ready, we “very rightly abandoned the enterprise”). 
Not once, it was shown, had the enemy even attempted to enter our 
trenches. In fact, he was reduced “to a state of pulp and blottingpaper.” The 
lecture ended with the news that our motor-buses and lateral railways could 
concentrate one army corps on any part of the British front in twenty-four 
hours, and two corps in forty-eight. Also that the Supreme Command had 
decided it was useless to break through anywhere on a narrower front than 
twenty kilometres. 

And on this good hearing the year ‘15 ended for the 2nd Battalion of the 
Irish Guards; the War, owing to the lack of men and material which should 
have been trained and prepared beforehand, having just two years, ten 
months, and eleven days more to run. 





Salient and the Somme 


THE MILD and rainy weather loosed floods on all the low-lying fields 
round Laventie. The 2nd Guards Brigade relieved the 3rd in the Laventie 
sector, and the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards marched seven miles in wind and 
wet from La Gorgue, of the battered little church, to its old ground and old 
routine — first at the north end of Laventie where it took over Dead End, 
Picantin, and Laventie East posts, from the 4th Grenadiers; and, on the 
evening of the 3rd January, into the well-kept trenches beyond Red House. 
They relieved the 1st Coldstream here, and their leading company, in 
column of route behind Red House, lost six men on the road from a savage, 
well-timed burst of H.E. One man had an extraordinary double escape. A 
fragment of shell first hit his ammunition which exploded, leaving him, for 
some absurd reason, unhurt. Even as he was trying to find out what had 
happened, a big shell dove directly under his feet, and, as he said, if it had 
burst “they wouldn’t have found the nails to my boots.” But it plumped 
harmlessly in the muddy ground. The same kind Providence looked after 
the orderly-room kitten. Her faithful orderly was carrying the little lady up 
to war on rats, when two blind shells pitched, one on each side of him. 

An unexpected diversion turned up in the front line in the shape of a 
cinema operator who unlimbered his camera on the parapet behind the 
sand-bags and took pictures of our guns shelling enemy wire a hundred 
yards ahead. Then he demanded “scenes in the trenches,” which were 
supplied him, with all the Irish sense of drama, but, as local opinion 
thought, a little too much “arranged.” Notably one picture of a soldier 
tending a grave. An officer correspondent writes grimly, “We have quite 
enough work digging graves to mind about tending them.” The film duly 
appeared in the halls and revues, sometimes before the eyes of those who 
would never again behold in life one particular face there. 

It turned out a quiet tour of duty; the two lines were so close together that 
much shelling was inexpedient, and snipers gave no trouble. So all hands 
were free to attend their own comforts, notably the care and discharge of 
drains. The R.E. who, contrary to popular belief, sometimes have bowels, 
had added wooden floors to many of the little huts behind the redoubts. 
Company Headquarters were luxurious, with real windows, and even 
window-curtains; the slimy trenches were neatly boarded over and posted, 
and men went about their business almost dry-shod. It was, as we know, the 
custom of those parts that, before entering the line, troops should dump 


their ankle-boots at a farm-house just behind Red House, and go on in the 
long trench boots. For no earthly reason that the Irish could arrive at, the 
Hun took it into his methodical head one night to shell their huge boot 
dump where, as a matter of course, some regimental shoemakers were 
catching up with repairs. The shoemakers bolted like ferreted rabbits, and 
all the world, except those whose boots were buried, laughed at them. So 
long as a man comes through it alive, his agonies and contortions in the act 
of dodging death are fair game. 

On the nights of the 4th and 5th January they began to engineer the detail 
of a local raid which marked progress in the art. Patrols went out from each 
company in the front line to hunt for weak places. The patrol from the right 
company worked to within fifteen yards of the enemy, got into boggy 
ground, noisy with loose wire, listened an hour to the Germans working and 
talking, and came back. The right centre company patrol slopped up a ditch 
for a full furlong, then ran into a cross-ditch fifteen feet wide, with a trip- 
wire (the enemy disliked being taken unawares), and also returned like the 
dove of old. Similarly the left-centre patrol, which found more ditch and 
trip-wires leading them to a singularly stout section of trench where two 
Germans looked over the edge of the parapet, and the general landscape 
was hostile. The left company had the luck. It was an officer’s patrol 
commanded again by 2nd Lieutenant Brew. Their crawl led them along a 
guiding line of willows, and to within six feet of a salient guarded by a 
three-foot wire belt. But a few yards farther down, they came across a gap 
our guns had made — not clean-cut, but easy enough, in their opinion, to 
“negotiate.” As far as men on their bellies could make out, the line seemed 
held by sentries at wide intervals who, after the manner of single sentries, 
fired often at nothing and sent up lights for the pleasure of seeing their 
support-line answer them. (“As we was everlastingly telling the new hands, 
the fewer there are of ye annywhere, the less noise should ye be after 
making annyhow. But ‘tis always the small, lonely, miserable little man by 
himself that gives forth noises like large platoons.”) Then they were 
relieved by the 1st Coldstream, and their Acting C.O. (Captain Eric Greer) 
was instructed to produce a scheme for a really good raid from the left of 
their line on the weak place discovered. The Coldstream would attend to it 
during their tour, if the Irish furnished the information. Greer worked it out 
lovingly to the last detail. Three riflemen and three bombers were to lead 
off on the right, and as many on the left followed by a “killing and 
demolition. party,” armed with bludgeons, of an officer and eight other 
ranks. A support party of one N.C.O. and five other ranks, with rifles and 


bayonets, and a connecting party of two signallers with telephones and four 
stretcher-bearers brought up the rear of what the ribald afterwards called 
“our mournful procession.” It was further laid down that a wire-cutting 
party (and the men hated wire-cutting) would “improve the gap in the 
enemy’s wire” for the space of one hour. The raiders were to work quietly 
along the line of the providential willows till they found the gap; then 
would split into two gangs left and right, and attend to the personnel in the 
trench “as quickly and silently as possible, never using bombs when they 
can bayonet a man.” The rest were to enter afterwards, and destroy and 
remove all they could find. “If possible and convenient, they will take a 
prisoner who will be immediately passed back to our trench by the 
supporting-party. Faces to be blacked for the sake of ‘frightfulness,’ mutual 
recognition, and invisibility,” and electric torches carried. The officer in 
charge was to be a German linguist, for the reason that a prisoner, hot and 
shaken at the moment of capture, and before being “passed back” was 
likely to exude more information than when cold and safe in our own lines. 

There was nothing special on at the Front just then; and the 2nd Battalion 
and the Coldstream discussed and improved that raid at every point they 
could think of. One authority wanted a double raid, from left and right 
fronts simultaneously, but they explained that this particular affair would 
need “so much quietness” in combined stalking that it would be 
“inconvenient to run it on a time schedule.” Then our guns were given word 
to cut wire in quite other directions from the chosen spot which was no 
more to be disturbed till the proper time than a pet cover. That was on the 
7th January. On the night of the 8th the Twentieth Division on their left 
announced that they were “going to let off gas” at 2 A.M., and follow up 
with a raid. The Battalion had to stand to arms, stifling in its respirators, 
during its progress; and by the glare of the enemy’s lights could see our gas 
drifting low in great grey clouds towards the opposite lines. They observed, 
too, a number of small explosions in the German side when the gas reached 
there, which seemed to dissipate it locally. The enemy guns were badly 
served, opening half an hour late and pitching shell in their own wire and 
trenches, but they hardly annoyed the Battalion at all. The affair was over in 
a couple of hours. (“There is nothing, mark you, a man hates like a division 
on his flank stirring up trouble. Ye know the poor devils have no choice of 
it, but it looks always as if they was doing it to spite their neighbours, and 
not Jerry at all.”) 

But the pleasure of the Twentieth Division was not allowed to interfere 
with the business of their own private raid. Before the gas was “let off” 2nd 


Lieutenant Brew again chaperoned two scouts of the Coldstream to show 
them the gap in the wire in case they cared to try it on their tour. It was 
found easily and reported to be passable in single file. 

But, as they said wrathfully afterwards, who could have guessed that, on 
the night of the 10th, after the Coldstream’s wire-cutting party had worked 
for two hours, and their raiders had filed through the gap, and met more 
wire on the parapet which took more time to cut — when they at last 
dropped into the trench and searched it for three long hours they — found 
no sign of a German? The Coldstream’s sole trophies were some bombs, a 
box of loaded M.G. belts, and one rocket! 

When they relieved the Coldstream on the 11th January, they naturally 
tried their own hand on the problem. By this time they had discovered 
themselves to be a “happy” battalion which they remained throughout. 
None can say precisely how any body of men arrives at this state. 
Discipline, effort, doctrine, and unlimited care and expense on the part of 
the officers do not necessarily secure it; for there have been battalions in 
our armies whose internal arrangements were scandalously primitive, 
whose justice was neolithic, and yet whose felicity was beyond question. It 
may be that the personal attributes of two or three leading spirits in the 
beginning set a note to which the other young men, of generous minds, 
respond: half a dozen superior N.C.O.’s can, sometimes, raise and humanise 
the soul of a whole battalion; but, at bottom, the thing is a mystery to be 
accepted with thankfulness. The 2nd Battalion of the Irish Guards was 
young throughout, the maker of its own history, and the inheritor of the 
Guards’ tradition; but its common background was ever Warley where they 
had all first met and been moulded — officers and men together. So 
happiness came to them and stayed, and with it, unity, and, to use the 
modern slang, “efficiency” in little things as well as big — confidence and 
joyous mutual trust that carries unspoken through the worst of breakdowns. 

The blank raid still worried them, and there may have been, too, some 
bets on the matter between themselves and the Coldstream. At any rate 2nd 
Lieutenant Brew reappears — his C.O. and the deeply interested battalion 
in confederacy behind him. 

On the night of the 11th of January, Brew took out a small patrol and 
entered the German trench that they were beginning to know so well. He re- 
cut the wire, made a new gap for future uses, explored, built two barricades 
in the trench itself; got bogged up among loose wire, behind which he 
guessed (but the time was not ripe to wake up that hornet’s nest) the 
German second line lay, and — came back before dawn with a periscope as 


proof that the trench was occupied by daylight. “The enterprise suffered 
from the men’s lack of experience in patrolling by night,” a defect that the 
C.O. took care to remedy. 

As a serious interlude, for milk was a consideration, “the cow at Red 
House calved successfully. Signallers, orderlies, and others were present at 
the accouchement.” Doubtless, too, the orderly-room kitten kept an 
interested eye on the event. 

In the afternoon the Brigadier came round, and the C.O. and the 2nd 
Lieutenant discussed a plan of the latter to cross the German line and lie up 
for the day in some disused trench or shell-hole. It was dismissed as 
“practical but too risky.” Moreover, at that moment there was a big “draw” 
on hand, with the idea of getting the enemy out of their second line and 
shelling as they came up. The Battalion’s private explorations must stand 
over till it was finished. Three infantry brigades took part in this game, 
beginning at dusk the Guards on the left, the 114th Brigade in the centre, 
and the left battalion of the Nineteenth Division on the right. The 114th 
Brigade, which was part of the Thirty-eighth Division, had just relieved the 
1st Guards Brigade. Every one stood to arms with unlimited small-arm 
ammunition handy, and as daylight faded over the enemy’s parapets the 
114th sent up a red rocket followed by one green to mark Zero. There was 
another half minute to go in which a motor machine-gun got overtilted and 
started to gibber. Then the riot began. Both battalions of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade, the left-half battalion of the 114th Brigade, and the left of the 
Nineteenth Division opened rapid fire with rifles, machine-, and Lewis- 
guns. At the same time, our artillery on the right began a heavy front and 
enfilade bombardment of the German line while our howitzers barraged the 
back of it. The infantry, along the Winchester Road, held their fire, but 
simulated, with dummies which were worked by ropes, a line of men in act 
to leave the trenches. Last, the artillery on our left joined in, while the 
dummies were handled so as to resemble a second line attacking. 

To lend verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative, 
the guns on the right lifted and began shelling back-lines and 
communication-trenches, as though to catch reinforcements, while the 
dummies jigged and shouldered afresh on their energetic ropes. The enemy 
took the thing in quite the right spirit. He replied with rifle-fire; he sent up 
multitudes of red lights, which always soothed him when upset; and his 
artillery plastered the ground behind our centre with big shells that could be 
heard crumping somewhere in the interior of France till our own guns, after 
a ten minutes’ pause, came down once more. Over and above the annoyance 


to him of having to rush up supports into the front line, it was reasonable to 
suppose that our deluges of small-arm stuff must have done him some 
damage. “The men were all prepared and determined to enjoy themselves, 
the machine-gunners were out to show what a lot of noise they could really 
make, and the fire must have been infinitely uncomfortable for German 
quartermaster-sergeants, cookers, and others, wandering about behind the 
line with rations — if they walk about as much as we do. One of the 
companies alone loosed off 7000 rounds, including Lewis-guns, during the 
flurry.” 

They were back at La Gorgue again on the 13th January, in divisional 
rest; the 3rd Guards Brigade relieving them. While there the C.O. launched 
a scheme for each subaltern to pick and train six men on his own, so as to 
form the very hard core of any patrols or bombing-parties he might have to 
lead hereafter. They were specially trained for spotting things and judging 
distance at night; and the tales that were told about them and their 
adventures and their confidences would fill several unprintable books. 
(There was an officer who did not so much boast as mount, with a certain 
air, a glass eye. One night, during patrol, he was wounded in the shoulder, 
and brought in by his pet patrol-leader, a private of unquestioned courage, 
with, by the way, a pretty taste for feigning abject fear when he wished to 
test new men with whom he was working in No Man’s Land. He rendered 
first aid to his officer whose wound was not severe, and then invited him to 
“take a shquint” at the result. The officer had to explain that he was blind 
on that side. Whereupon, the private, till the doctor turned up, drew loud 
and lively pictures of the horror of his wife at home, should it ever come to 
her knowledge that her man habitually crawled about France in the dark 
with an officer “blinded on the half of him.”) 

They rested for nearly a fortnight at La Gorgue, attended a lecture — ”if 
not instructive, at least highly entertaining” — by Max Abbat, the well- 
known French boxer, on “Sport and what England had done for France,” 
and had a regimental dinner, when ten of the officers of the First Battalion 
came over from Merville with their brigadier and the Staff Captain, and 
Lieutenant Charles Moore who had saved the Battalion Christmas dinners, 
looked after them all to the very end which, men say, became nebulous. 
Some one had been teaching the Battalion to bomb in style, for their team 
of thirty returned from Brigade Bombing School easy winners, by one 
hundred points in the final competition. (“Except that the front line is 
mostly quieter and always more safe, there is no differ betwixt the front line 
and Bombing School.”) 


They went back into line and support-billets on the 26th relieving the 3rd 
Guards Brigade; and the Battalion itself taking over from the 1st Grenadiers 
on the Red House sector, Laventie. Apparently, the front line had been 
fairly peaceful in their absence, but they noted that the Grenadier 
Headquarters seemed “highly pleased to go,” for the enemy had got in 
seven direct hits that very day on Red House itself. One shell had dropped 
in “the best upstairs bedroom, and two through the roof.” They took this as 
a prelude to a Kaiser’s birthday battle, as there had been reports of loyal and 
patriotic activities all down that part of the line, and rumours of increased 
railway movement behind it. A generous amount of tapped German 
wireless lent colour to the belief. Naturally, Battalion Headquarters at Red 
House felt all the weight of the war on their unscreened heads, and all 
hands there, from the adjutant and medical officer to the orderlies and 
police strengthened the defences with sand-bags. A battalion cannot be 
comfortable if its headquarters’ best bedrooms are turned out into the 
landscape. No attacks, however, took place, and night patrols reported 
nothing unusual for the 26th and 27th January. 

A new devilry (January, 28) now to be tried were metal tubes filled with 
ammonal, which were placed under enemy wire and fired by electricity. 
They called them “Bangalore torpedoes” and they were guaranteed to cut 
all wire above them. At the same time, dummies, which had become a 
fashionable amusement along the line, would be hoisted by ropes out of our 
trenches to the intent that the enemy might be led to man his parapets that 
our guns might sweep them. It kept the men busy and amused, and they 
were more excited when our snipers reported that they could make out a 
good deal of movement in the line in front of Red House, where Huns in 
small yellow caps seemed to be “rolling something along the trench.” 
Snipers were forbidden to pot-shot until they could see a man’s head and 
shoulders clearly, as experience had proved that at so long a range — the 
lines here were full two hundred yards apart “shooting on the chance of 
hitting. half a head merely made the enemy shy and retiring.” One gets the 
impression that, in spite of the “deadening influence of routine” (some of 
the officers actually complained of it in their letters home!) the enemy’s 
“shyness,” at that moment, might have been due to an impression that he 
was facing a collection of inventive young fiends to whom all irregular 
things were possible. 

They went into brigade reserve at Laventie on the 30th of the month, 
with genuine regrets, for the trenches that they had known so long. “We 
shall never be as comfortable anywhere else,” one boy wrote; and the C.O. 


who had spent so much labour and thought there lifts up a swan-song which 
shows what ideal trenches should be. “Handed over in November in a bad 
State, they are now as nearly perfect as a line in winter can be. The parapets 
are perfect, the fire-steps all wooden and in good repair. The dug-outs, or 
rather the little huts which answer to that name in this swampy country, 
their frameworks put up by the engineers and sandbagged up by the 
infantry, are dry and comfortable. The traffic-trench, two boards wide in 
most places, is dry everywhere. Wherever trench-boards ran on sandbags or 
mud they have been painted and put on piles. The wire in front of the line is 
good.” 

They were due for rest at Merville, farther out of the way of fire than La 
Gorgue, for the next week or so, but their last day in Laventie was cheered 
by an intimate lecture on the origin, nature, and effects of poison-gas, 
delivered by a doctor who had seen the early trials of it at Ypres. He told 
them in cold detail how the Canadians slowly drowned from the base of the 
lung upwards, and of the scenes of horror in the ambulances. Told them, 
too, how the first crude antidotes were rushed out from England in a couple 
of destroyers, and hurried up to the line by a fleet of motor ambulances, so 
that thirty-six hours after the first experience, some sort of primitive 
respirators were issued to the troops. The lecture ended with assurances that 
the ‘15 pattern helmets were gas-proof for three quarters of an hour against 
any gas then in use, if they were properly inspected, put on and breathed 
through in the prescribed manner. 

Their only diversion at Merville was a fire in the local chicory factory 
close to the messes. Naturally, there was no adequate fire-engine, and by the 
time that the A.S.C. turned up, amid the cheers of the crowd whom they 
squirted with an extincteur, the place was burned out. “When nothing was 
left but the walls and some glowing timbers we heard, creeping up the 
street, a buzz of admiration and applause. The crowd round the spot parted, 
and in strode a figure, gaunt and magnificent, attired in spotless white 
breeches, black boots and gaiters, a blue jacket and a superb silver helmet. 
He was the Lieutenant of Pompiers, and had, of course, arrived a bit late 
owing to the necessity of dressing for the part. He stalked round the ring of 
urban dignities who were in the front row, shook each by the hand with 
great solemnity, stared gloomily at the remains of the house and departed.” 

There was no expectation of any imminent attack anywhere, both sides 
were preparing for “the spring meeting,” as our people called it; and leave 
was being given with a certain amount of freedom. This left juniors 
sometimes in charge of full companies, an experience that helped to bring 


forward the merits of various N.C.O.’s and men; for no two company 
commanders take the same view of the same private; and on his return from 
leave the O.C. may often be influenced by the verdict of his locum tenens to 
give more or less responsibility to a particular individual. Thus: Locum 
Tenens. “I say, Buffles, while you were away. I took out Hasken — No, not 
‘Bullock’ Hasken — ’Spud’ — on that double-ditch patrol, out by the dead 
rifleman. He didn’t strike me as a fool.” 

Buffles. “Didn’t he? I can’t keep my patience with him. He talks too 
much.” 

L. T. “Not when he’s outside the wire. And he doesn’t see things in the 
dark as much as some of ‘em.” (Meditatively, mouth filled with fondants 
brought from home by Buffies.) “Filthy stuff this war-chocolate is.” 
(Pause.) “Er, what do you think? He’s lance already.” 

Buffles. “I know it. I don’t think he’s much of a lance either. Well . . .” 

L. T. “Anyhow, he’s dead keen on night jobs. But if you took him once or 
twice and tried him .. . He is dead keen. .. . Eh?” 

Buffles. “All right. We’ll see. Where is that dam’ log-book?” Thus the 
matter is settled without one direct word being spoken, and “Spud” Hasken 
comes to his own for better or for worse. 

On the 7th February, they were shifted, as they had anticipated, to the left 
of the right sector of the divisional front, which meant much less 
comfortable trenches round Pont du Hem, and badly battered Headquarters 
at Winchester House. They relieved the 1st Coldstream in the line on the 
9th, and found at once plenty of work in strengthening parapets, raising 
trench-boards, and generally attending to their creature comforts. (“Never 
have I known any battalion in the Brigade that had a good word to say for 
the way the other battalions live. We might all have been brides, the way we 
went to our new housekeepings in every new place — turnin’ up our noses 
at our neighbours.” ) 

And while they worked, Headquarters were “briefly but accurately” 
shelled with whizz-bangs. On the 11th February the pace quickened a little. 
There was mining along that front on both sides, and our miners from two 
mines had reported they had heard work going on over their heads only a 
hundred and twenty yards out from our own parapets. It might signify that 
the enemy were working on “Russian saps” — shallow mines, almost like 
mole-runs, designed to bring a storming party right up to our parapets under 
cover. The miners were not loved for their theories, for at midnight along 
the whole Battalion front, pairs of unhappy men had to lie out on ground- 
sheets listening for any sound of subterranean picks. The proceedings, it is 


recorded, somewhat resembled a girls’ school going to bed, and the men 
said that all any one got out of the manceuvres was “blashts of ear-ache.” 
But, as the Diary observes, if there were any mining on hand, the Germans 
would naturally knock off through the quietest hours of the twenty-four. 

In some ways it was a more enterprising enemy than round the Red 
House, and they felt, rather than saw, that there were patrols wandering 
about No Man’s Land at unseemly hours. So the Battalion sent forth a 
couple of Lewis-gunners with their weapon, two bombers with their bombs, 
and one telephonist complete with field telephones. These, cheered by hot 
drinks, lay up a hundred yards from our parapets, installed their gun in an 
old trench, and telephoned back on prearranged signals for Very-lights in 
various directions to illumine the landscape and invite inspection. “The 
whole scheme worked smoothly. In fact, it only wanted a few Germans to 
make it a complete success.” And the insult of the affair was that the enemy 
could be heard whistling and singing all night as they toiled at their own 
mysterious jobs. In the evening, just as the Battalion was being relieved by 
the Coldstream, a defensive mine, which was to have been exploded after 
the reliefs were comfortably settled in, had to go up an hour before, as the 
officer in charge, fearing that the Germans who were busy in the same field 
might break into his galleries at any moment, did not see fit to wait. The 
resulting German flutter just caught the end of the relief, and two platoons 
of No. 1 Company were soundly shelled as they went down the Rue du 
Bacquerot to Rugby Road. However, no one was hurt. The men of the 2nd 
Battalion were as unmoved by mines as were their comrades in the 1st. 
They resented the fatigue caused by extra precautions against them, but the 
possibilities of being hoisted sky-high at any moment did not shake the 
Celtic imagination. 

While in Brigade Reserve for a couple of days No. 1 Company amused 
itself preparing a grim bait to entice German patrols into No Man’s Land. 
Two dummies were fabricated to represent dead English soldiers. “One, 
designed to lie on its back, had a face modelled by Captain Alexander from 
putty and paint which for ghastliness rivalled anything in Madame 
Tussaud’s. The frame-work of the bodies was wire, so they could be twisted 
into positions entirely natural.” While they were being made, on the road 
outside Brigade Headquarters at Pont du Hem, a French girl came by and 
believing them to be genuine, fled shrieking down the street. They were 
taken up to the front line on stretchers, and it chanced that in one trench 
they had to give place to let a third stretcher pass. On it was a dead man, 
whom no art could touch. 


Next night, February 15, between moonset and dawn, the grisliest hour of 
the twenty-four, Lieutenant Pym took the twins out into No Man’s Land, 
arranging them one on its face and the other on its back in such attitudes as 
are naturally assumed by the old warped dead. “Strapped between the 
shoulders of the former, for the greater production of German curiosity, was 
a cylinder sprouting india-rubber tubes. This was intended to resemble a 
flammenwerfer.” Hand- and rifle-grenades were then hurled near the spot to 
encourage the theory (the Hun works best on a theory) that two British 
patrols had fought one another in error, and left the two corpses. At 
evening, the Lewis-gun party and a brace of bombers lay out beside the kill, 
but it was so wet and cold that they had to be called in, and no one was 
caught. And all this fancy-work, be it remembered, was carried out joyously 
and interestedly, as one might arrange for the conduct of private theatricals 
or the clearance of rat-infested barns. 

On the 16th they handed over to the 9th Welsh of the Nineteenth 
Division, and went back to La Gorgue for two days’ rest. Then the 2nd 
Guards Brigade moved north to other fields. The “spring meeting” that they 
talked about so much was a certainty somewhere or other, but it would be 
preceded, they hoped, by a period of “fattening up” for the Division. (“We 
knew, as well as the beasts do, that when Headquarters was kind to us, it 
meant getting ready to be killed on the hoof — but it never put us off our 
feed.”) Poperinghe, and its camps, was their immediate destination, which 
looked, to the initiated, as if Ypres salient would be the objective; but they 
had been promised, or had convinced themselves, that there would be a 
comfortable “standeasy” before they went into that furnace, of which their 
1st Battalion had cheered them with so many quaint stories. Their first 
march was of fifteen miles through Neuf and Vieux Berquin — and how 
were they to know what the far future held for them there? — to St. 
Sylvestre, of little houses strung along its typical pavé. Only one man fell 
out, and he, as is carefully recorded, had been sick the day before. Thence, 
Wormhoudt on the 22nd February, nine miles through a heavy snowstorm, 
to bad billets in three inches of snow, which gave the men excuse for an 
inter-company snowball battle. The 1st Battalion had thankfully quitted 
Poperinghe for Calais, and the 2nd took over their just vacated camp, of 
leaky wooden huts on a filthy parade-ground of frozen snow at the 
unchristian hour of half-past seven in the morning. On that day 2nd 
Lieutenant Hordern with a draft of thirty men joined from the 7th 
Entrenching Battalion. (“All winter drafts look like sick sparrows. The first 
thing to tell ‘em is they’ll lose their names for coughing, and the next is to 


strip the Warley fat off ‘em by virtue of strong fatigues.”) They were turned 
on to digging trenches near their camp and practice-attacks with live 
bombs; this being the beginning of the bomb epoch, in which many officers 
believed, and a good few execrated. At a conference of C.O.’s of the 
Brigade at Headquarters the Brigadier explained the new system of trench- 
attack in successive waves about fifteen yards apart. The idea was that if the 
inevitable flanking machine-gun fire wiped out your leading wave, there 
was a chance of stopping the remainder of the company before it was 
caught. 

A lecture on the 1st March by the Major-General cheered the new hands. 
He told them that “there was a great deal of work to be done in the line we 
were going into. Communication-trenches were practically non-existent and 
the front parapet was not continuous. All this work would have to be done 
by the infantry, as the Divisional R.E. would be required for a very 
important line along the Canal and in front of the town of Ypres.” One of 
the peculiarities of all new lines and most R.E. corps is that the former is 
always out of condition and the latter generally occupied elsewhere. 

Their bombing practice led to the usual amount of accidents, and on the 
2nd March Lieutenant Keenan was wounded in the hand by a premature 
burst; four men were also wounded and one of them died. 

Next day, when their Quartermaster’s party went to Calais to take over 
the 1st Battalion’s camp there, they heard of the fatal accident at bomb- 
practice to Lord Desmond FitzGerald and the wounding of Lieutenant 
Nugent and Father Lane-Fox. They sent Captains J. S. N. FitzGerald and 
Witts, and their Sergeant-Major and Drum-Major to FitzGerald’s funeral. 

On the 6th March they entrained at Poperinghe for Calais, where the 
whole Brigade lay under canvas three miles out from the town beside the 
Calais—Dunkirk road. “The place would have been very nice, as the Belgian 
aviation ground, in the intervals of dodging the Belgian aviators, made a 
fine parade and recreation ground, but life in tents was necessarily marred 
by continued frost and snow.” More intimately: “The, bell-tents are all 
right, but the marquees leak in the most beastly manner. There are only a 
few places where we can escape the drips.” 

Here they diverted themselves, and here Sir Douglas Haig reviewed them 
and some Belgian artillery, which, as it meant standing about in freezing 
weather, was no diversion at all. But their “Great Calais First Spring 
Meeting” held on Calais Sands, in some doubt as to whether the tide would 
not wipe out the steeple-chase course, was an immense and unqualified 
success. Every soul in the Brigade who owned a horse, and several who had 


procured one, turned out and rode, including Father Knapp, aged fifty-eight. 
There were five races, and a roaring multitude who wanted to bet on 
anything in or out of sight. The Battalion bookmaker was a second 
lieutenant — at home a barrister of some distinction — who, in fur coat, 
brown bowler of the accepted pattern, and with a nosegay of artificial 
flowers in his buttonhole, stood up to the flood of bets till they 
overwhelmed him; and he and his clerk “simply had to trust to people for 
the amounts we owed them after the races.” Even so, the financial results 
were splendid. The mess had sent them into the fray with a capital of 1800 
francs, and when evening fell on Calais Sands they showed a profit of 800 
francs. The star performance of the day was that of the C.O.’s old charger 
“The Crump,” who won the steeple-chase held an hour after winning the 
mile, where he had given away three stones. His detractors insinuated that 
he was the only animal who kept within the limits of the very generous and 
ample course laid out by Captain Charles Moore. There followed a small 
orgy of Battalion and inter-Battalion sports and amusements-football 
competitions for men and officers, with a “singing competition” for 
“sentimental, comic, and original turns.” Oddly enough, in this last the 
Battalion merely managed to win a consolation prize, for a private who beat 
a drum, whistled, and told comic tales in brogue. It may have been he was 
the great and only “Cock” Burne or Byrne of whom unpublishable 
Battalion-history relates strange things in the early days. He was eminent, 
even among many originals — an elderly “old soldier,” solitary by 
temperament, unpredictable in action, given to wandering off and boiling 
tea, which he drank perpetually in remote and unwholesome corners of the 
trenches. But he had the gift, with many others, of crowing like a cock 
(hence his nom-de-guerre), and vastly annoyed the unhumorous Hun, 
whom he would thus salute regardless of time, place, or safety. To this trick 
he added a certain infinitely monotonous tomtomming on any tin or box 
that came handy, so that it was easy to locate him even when exasperated 
enemy snipers were silent. He came from Kilkenny, and when on leave 
wore such medal-ribbons as he thought should have been issued to him — 
from the V.C. down; so that when he died, and his relatives asked why those 
medals had not been sent them, there was a great deal of trouble. 
Professionally, he was a “dirty” soldier, but this was understood and 
allowed for. He regarded authority rather as an impertinence to be blandly 
set aside than to be argued or brawled with; and he revolved in his remote 
and unquestioned orbits, brooding, crowing, drumming, and morosely 
sipping his tea, something between a poacher, a horse-coper, a gipsy, and a 


bird-catcher, but always the philosopher and man of many queer worlds. 
His one defect was that, though difficult to coax on to the stage, once there 
and well set before an appreciative audience, little less than military force 
could haul “Cock” Byrne off it. 

They celebrated St. Patrick’s Day on the 14th March instead of the 17th, 
which was fixed as their date for removal; and they wound up the big St. 
Patrick dinners, and the Gaelic Football Inter-company Competition (a 
fearsome game), with a sing-song round a bonfire in the open. Not one man 
in six of that merry assembly is now alive. 


THE SALIENT FOR THE FIRST TIME 

They marched out of Calais early on the 17th March, through Cassel, and 
Major the Hon. A. C. S. Chichester joined on transfer from the 1st Battalion 
as Second-in Command. Poperinghe was reached on the afternoon of the 
18th, a sixteen-mile march in suddenly warm weather, but nobody fell out. 
The town, crowded with troops, transport, and traffic of every conceivable 
sort, both smelt and looked unpleasant. It was bombed fairly regularly by 
enemy planes, so windows had long since ceased to be glazed; and at 
uncertain intervals a specially noxious gun, known as “Silent Susy,” sent 
into its populated streets slim shells that arrived unfairly before the noise of 
their passage. But neither bombs nor shells interfered with the cinemas, the 
“music hall,” the Y.M.C.A. or other diversions, for every one in “Pop” was 
ipso facto either going into the Salient or coming out, and in both cases 
needed the distraction of the words and pictures of civilised life. They lay 
there for a few days, and on the 26th March about midnight, in a great 
quiet, they entered Ypres, having entrained, also with no noise whatever, 
from Poperinghe. The Diary, rarely moved to eloquence, sets down: “It was 
an impressive sight not to be forgotten by those who were present, as we 
threaded our way through the wrecked and shattered houses. Those of the 
Battalion who knew it before had not seen it since the dark days of 
November ‘14, when with the 1st Battalion they played their part in the 
glorious First Battle of Ypres, a fight never to be forgotten in the annals of 
the Irish Guards.” 

The impression on the new hands, that is, the majority of men and 
officers, struck in and stayed for years after. Some compared their stealthy 
entry to tip-toeing into the very Cathedral of Death itself; and declared that 
heads bowed a little and shoulders hunched, as in expectation of some 
stroke upon the instant. Also that, mingled with this emotion, was intense 
curiosity to know what the place might look like by day. (“And God knows 


Ypres was no treat to behold, then or after — day or night. The way most of 
us took it, was we felt ‘twas The Fear itself — the same as meeting up with 
the Devil. I do not remember if ‘twas moonlight or dark when we came in 
that first time. Dark it must have been though, or we felt it was, and there 
was a lot of doings going on in that darkness, such as Military Police, and 
men whispering where we was to go, and stretchers, and parties carrying 
things in the dark, in and out where the houses had fallen by lumps. And 
there was little blue lights showing here and there and around, and the 
whole stink of the Salient, blowing back and forth upon us, the way we’d 
get it up our noses for ever. Yes — and there was transport on the pavé, 
wheels going dam’ quick and trying, at the same time, not to make a noise, 
if ye understand. 

“And I remember, too, voices out of holes low down betwixt the rubbish- 
heaps. They would be the troops in cellars over against the Cloth Hall, I 
expect. And ye could hear our men breathing at the halts, and the kit 
squeaking on their backs, and we marching the way we was striving not to 
break eggs. I know I was.”) 

At the time no one seemed to have noticed the peculiarity of the Salient, 
which, like Verdun, appears at night surrounded by a ring of searchlights 
and artillery; so that on going forward one feels as though one were 
altogether cut off from the rest of the front, a target open to every fire. 

They were welcomed on the morning of the 27th March by three shells 
well and truly placed, one after the other, in the courtyard of the Convent 
where Battalion H.Q. stood. Six N.C.O.’s and men were wounded, of whom 
Sergeant McGuinn died a few hours later. This was the prelude to a night- 
long bombardment from a battery evidently told off for the job, which 
opening at eleven kept it up till ten of the morning of the 28th, when it 
ceased, and the remainder of the day was quiet. One must remember that 
the enemy used Ypres through the years as their gunnery school officers’ 
training-ground. 

The 29th March was also a quiet day for the Battalion. There was, 
naturally, no walking about, or any distraction from the wonder where the 
next blast of fire would choose to fall, a sensation of helplessness which is 
not good for the nerves. They were the right Reserve Battalion of the Right 
Brigade, which, elsewhere, would have been equivalent to being in the front 
line, but Ypres had its own scale of sufferings. They worked quietly on 
repairs from dusk till the first light of dawn in their trenches beyond the 
Canal. From daylight to dusk again they lay up in dug-outs for the most 
part, and all fires that showed smoke were forbidden. But a race 


accustomed to peat can miraculously make hot tea over a few fragments of 
ammunition-boxes or a fistful of stolen coke, even in the inner bowels of a 
sealed dugout. Any signs of life were punished by visits from observation- 
planes or a shelling from one flank or the other; for the enemy commanded 
practically all their trenches, and this implied a constant building and repair 
of traverses and blindages. It took them three hours to relieve the 1st 
Coldstream in the front line on the night of the 30th March, and during 
relief the reserve trench which was being taken over by No. 4 Company 
under Captain Eric Greer (he had reverted to Company Officer on Major 
Chichester’s arrival as Second-in-Command) was shelled and badly 
knocked about. There were only eight men wounded, however, and the 
company was “perfectly cool throughout.” (“When you know ye may be for 
it every minute, you can not be more frightened than frightened. The same 
as getting drunk, I think. After a while-dead-drunk ye get, and dead-drunk 
ye stay. Ah, but they was genteel trenches and pleasant-spoken Jerries down 
at Laventie where we’d come from, in front of Red House and all!”) 

The last day of March brought them for one breathless half-hour the 
heaviest shelling they had yet undergone; but it ended, as so many such 
outbursts did, in nothing but a few slight wounds, and a searching of the 
Menin road by night with big stuff that roared and rattled on what remained 
of the tortured stones. One could always know when Ypres city had been 
Shelled afresh, by the pools of blood on the pavé in the raw morning or 
some yet undisposed-of horse which told that the night-hawking 
processions of the transport had caught it once again. Their daily lives in 
the front and reserve line were dark, confined, and unsavoury. One officer 
was ill-advised enough to pry into the vitals of his dug-out. (“When I 
arrived, it did not look so bad, as the floor was covered with sand-bags as 
usual.”) A strong-stomached orderly turned in to remove a few. He found 
no less than six layers of them, progressively decaying; then floor-boards of 
a fabulous antiquity, and last the original slime of ‘14’s corruption. It was 
neglectful, but men who may be blown out of this life any hour of the 
twenty-four do not devote themselves to the continuities of house-cleaning. 

In Ypres city that spring not one single building was habitable, though 
many of them still retained the shapes of human dwellings. The Battalion 
messes were all underground in cellars, a couple of which, with a hole 
knocked through the dividing walls, make a good anteroom; but their sole 
light came from a small window which also gave passage to the stove-pipe. 
A tired man could doze down there, in gross fuggy warmth and a brooding 
stillness broken only by the footsteps of small parties moving without 


ostentation till the triple whistle of the aeroplane-watchers sent feet 
scurrying loudly to cover. 

Those who have known of both terrains say Verdun Salient, by reason of 
its size, contours, and elevation was less of a permanent tax on the morale 
than the flatness and confinement of Ypres. One could breathe in certain 
spots round Verdun; look out over large horizons from others; and solid, 
bold features of landscape interposed between oneself and the enemy. The 
thickness and depth, too, of all France lay behind for support. In the Salient 
it was so short a distance from Calais or Boulogne that one could almost 
hear the Channel threatening at one’s back, and wherever wearied eyes 
turned, forwards or flankwise, the view was closed by low, sullen rises or 
swells of ground, held and used in comfort and at leisure by an established 
enemy. 

They reckoned time in the trenches by the amount of shelling that fell to 
their share. A mere passage of big stuff overhead seeking its butts in the 
town did not count any more than excited local attacks to left or right of the 
immediate sector; and two or three men wounded by splinters and odds- 
and-ends would not spoil the record of “a quiet day.” Occasionally, as the 
tides and local currents of attack shifted, our guns behind them would wake 
up to retaliation or direct punishment. Sometimes the enemy’s answer 
would be immediate; sometimes he accepted the lashing in silence till 
nightfall, and then the shapeless town would cower and slide still lower into 
its mounds and rubbish-heaps. Most usually a blow on one side or the other 
would be countered, it seemed to the listeners in the trenches between, 
exactly as in the prize-ring. But the combatants were heavy-, middle-, and 
light-weight guns, and in place of the thump of body blows, the jar and snap 
of jabs and half-hooks, or the patter of foot-work on the boards, one heard 
the ponderous Jack Johnsons arrive, followed by the crump of the 
howitzers, and then the in-and-out work of field artillery quickening to a 
clinch, till one side or the other broke away and the silence returned full of 
menaces of what would happen next time “if you hit my little brother 
again.” A local and concentrated shelling of the Battalion’s second line one 
day, which might have developed bloodily, was damped down in three 
minutes, thanks to a telephone and guns that worked almost simultaneously. 
Nobody but themselves noticed it in the big arena. 

Suddenly on the morning of the 9th April (it was due, perhaps, to some 
change of troops on the front) the enemy snipers and machine-guns woke 
up; and Lieutenant Kinahan, a keen, well-trusted, and hard-working officer, 
was shot through the head by a sniper, and died at once. By next day, 


Captain Greer of No. 4 Company had the pleasure to report that his 
C.S.M.’s little party of snipers had “accounted” for the killer. Sniping on 
that front just then was of a high order, for the local enemy had both 
enterprise and skill, with rifle and bomb. 

Their trenches were a little below the average of those parts, that is to 
say, almost impossible. A consoling local legend had it, indeed, that they 
were so vile that a conference of generals had decided to abandon them, but 
that, hearing the Guards Division were under orders for the Salient, 
forebore, saying: “We’ll put the Guards in ‘em and if they can’t make ‘em 
decent we’ll give ‘em away to Jerry.” And in addition to repairs and 
drainage (“County Council work,” as one sufferer called it) there were the 
regular fatigues which, as has been pointed out many times, more than any 
battle break down and tire the body and soul of the soldier. Here is one 
incidental, small job, handed out as all in a night’s work. The officer speaks. 
“Tt was particularly beastly. We were supposed to make a dummy machine- 
gun emplacement for the enemy to shell. I took forty men to meet the R.E. 
officer at a pleasant little rendezvous ‘two hundred yards north-west from 
Hell Fire Corner.’ Of course, we were sent to the wrong place to look for 
that Sapper; and, of course, the Boche was shelling the road on both sides 
of us. That was about half-past nine. Then we drew our stuff to carry up. 
There were two sheets of iron, each 12 by 6, and any quantity of sand-bags, 
shovels, and timber. We had to travel a mile and a half by road, then up a 
communication-trench, and then a few hundred yards across the open. That 
was all. Well, it took four men to carry each of those cursed pieces of iron 
on the level, open road. You couldn’t get ‘em up a trench at all. But we 
hung on to ‘em, and about one o’clock we had covered the road-bit of the 
journey and were half-way from the road to the place where we had to build 
our blasted dummy. Then we got on to ground absolutely chewed up by 
shell-holes and old trenches. You couldn’t go a foot without falling. When 
we'd struggled a bit longer with those sheets, we simply had to chuck ‘em 
as unshiftable; and make the best dummy we could of sand-bags only. 
Imagine two parties of four tottering Micks apiece trying to sweat those tin 
atrocities across that sort of country | And then, of course, a mist got up and 
we were lost in the open — lovely! — and our guide, who swore he knew 
the way, began to lead us round in circles. The R.E. and I spotted what he 
was doing, because we kept an eye the stars when we could see ‘em. So, 
after any amount of bother, we all got home. There were bullets flying 
about occasionally (that’s part of the job), and we ran into some shelling on 
our way back at four in the morning when the Huns could see. But what I 


mean to say is that if it hadn’t been for those two dam’ sheets which weren’t 
really needed at all, a dozen men could have done the whole business 
straight off. And that was just one small fatigue!” 

Nothing of all this worried the morale of the men. They took it all as a 
part of the inexplicable wonder of war, which orders that the soldier shall 
do what he is told, and shall stay where he may be put. 

A platoon was being inspected that month in Ypres. Suddenly shelling 
opened some distance off, at first, but methodically drawing nearer to 
dredge the town, till at last the shrapnel burst almost directly overhead. The 
men stood rigidly to attention without moving a muscle, till the officer gave 
them orders to take cover. Then they disappeared into the nearest cellar. 
Later on, it occurred to the officer that the incident “though commonplace 
was not without its interesting aspect.” 

They lay at Poperinghe in divisional rest from the 13th till the 19th April, 
during which time Lieutenant Nutting, and 2nd Lieutenant Reford from the 
11th Notts and Derby Regiment, joined for duty. Thence they shifted over 
to camp near Vlamertinghe in Brigade Reserve as left Battalion of the left 
Brigade. 

On the 21st April Lieutenant R. McNeill joined, and on the 24th they 
went into the line to relieve the 1st Coldstream in the left sector — as 
unpleasing a piece of filth as even the Salient could furnish. Five days 
before their entry it had been raided and blown in, till it was one muddled 
muck-heap of wreckage and corpses. Front-line repairs, urgently needed, 
could only be effected in the dark; traffic- and communication-trenches had 
to be spasmodically cleaned out between “crumps,” and any serious attack 
on them during their first turn would have meant ruin. 

The enemy tried a bombing raid on the night of the 28th-29th, which was 
beaten off, without casualty, by our bombs, rifles, and machine-guns. 
Nothing worse overtook them, and the bill for their five days’ turn was one 
man killed and ten wounded, of whom three did not quit duty. But the mere 
strain was poisonous heavy. They handed over thankfully to their opposite 
number, the Coldstream, on the 29th, and lay up in Ypres Gaol. “The prison 
is a fine example of the resistance to shellfire of brick walls if they are thick 
enough.” Verdun forts, at the far end of the line, were learning by now that 
the best and thickest stone-facings fly and flake beneath the jar of the huge 
shell that the enemy used against them, while ancient and unconsidered 
brickwork over deep earth cores, though it collapses into lumps hardly 
distinguishable from mould, yet gives protection to the men in the galleries 
beneath. 


May-Day at Ypres opened with “a good exhibition” of German shooting. 
The enemy spent the whole day shelling the water-tower — a metal tank on 
a brick pedestal — close to the prison. Every shell fell within fifty yards, till 
the sole object that escaped — for a while — was the tower itself. The 
“weather being hot and dry,” some of our officers thought good to bathe in 
the Canal, but, not being water-towers, found it better to come out before a 
flight of “crumps” found them. Looking back upon this, one of the bathers 
counted that bath as his own high-water mark of heroism. (“There were 
things in the Canal, you know.”) 

They went up on the 2nd May, relieving the Coldstream in the same evil 
sector, and the enemy machine-guns filling the dark with bullets as 
effectively as and more cheaply than artillery, killed one of our corporals 
and wounded a couple of the Coldstream. A hint of the various companies’ 
works shows what they had to contend with nightly. No. 2, which held the 
right front line “where enough of the trench had been already reclaimed to 
accommodate the whole company” (it was not superior accommodation), 
borrowed two platoons from No. 1 and worked till dawn at finishing a 
traffic-trench behind the blown-in front and at making parapets till “by 
morning it was possible to get all along this trench, even with a good deal 
of crawling.” No. 4 were out wiring a post against flank and rear attack. It 
stood out in a wilderness of utterly smashed trenches, which fatigue parties 
from the reserve battalions dealt with, by the help and advice of the 
Sappers, and constructed a new trench (Wieltje Trench) running out on the 
left flank of the weak and unsupported Wieltje salient. Here was another 
desert of broken trenches, linked by shallow or wet sketches of new ones. 
No. 3 Company worked at its own trench, and at the repair of Cardoen 
Street which “had recently been blown in in several places.” An improved 
trench could be walked along, without too much stooping. Unimproved 
dittoes demanded that men should get out and run in the open, steeple- 
chasing across wreckage of tinware and timber, the bramble-like embraces 
of stray wireends, and that brittle and insecure foothold afforded by a stale 
corpse, while low flights of machine-gun bullets hastened their progress, or 
shrapnel overhead hunted the party as hawks hunt small birds in and out of 
hedges. The labour was as monotonous and barren to perform as it seems to 
record; but it made the background of their lives and experiences. Some say 
that, whatever future war may bring forth, never again can men be brought 
to endure what armed mankind faced in the trenches in those years. Certain 
it is that men, nowadays, thinking upon that past, marvel to themselves that 
they could by any means have overcome it at the time, or, later, have put it 


behind them. But the wonder above all wonders is that, while they lived 
that life, it seemed to them sane and normal, and they met it with even 
temper and cool heads. 

On the 3rd May, Major Chichester, who had been suffering for some time 
from the effects of a wound by a H.E. that burst within a few feet of him, 
had to go sick, and Captain E. B. Greer was left temporarily in command. 
Their own Commanding Officer, the Hon. L. J. P. Butler, who had come out 
with them at the first and taken all that the Gods had sent since, was on the 
oth May translated to the command of a Kitchener Brigade. Here is a tribute 
of that time, from within the Battalion, where they were not at all pleased 
by the calls of the New Army for seasoned brigadiers. “Butler, more than 
any other man, has made this Battalion what it is. Also we all love him. 
However, I am glad he has got a less dangerous job. He is too brave a man 
ever to be safe.” 

On that same day they were relieved and went into one of the scattered 
wooden camps near Brandhoek for a whole week, which was spoiled by 
cold weather and classes in wiring under an R.E. corporal attached to them 
for that purpose. (“We were not clever with our hands at first go-off, but 
when it came to back-chat and remarks on things, and no officers near, 
begad there was times when I could have pitied a Sapper!”) 

By the 12th May the Battalion was in reserve, their Brigade in the line, 
Major P. L. Reid had assumed command and Lieutenant F. Pym and 2nd 
Lieutenants A. Pym and Close had joined. Then they began again to 
consider raids of a new pattern under much more difficult conditions than 
their Laventie affairs. The 2nd Grenadiers and the 1st Coldstream were to 
do the reconnoitring for them, and “live Germans were badly needed for 
purposes of intelligence.” The authorities recommended, once more, two 
simultaneous raids symmetrically one from each flank. Their C.O. replied, 
as at Laventie, that live Germans meant stalking, and wished to know how 
it was possible to stalk to a timetable, even had the ground been well 
reconnoitred, and if several nights instead of one, and that a relief-night, 
had been allowed for preparations. Neither of the raids actually came off, 
but the projected one on the left flank ended in a most typical and 
instructive game of blindman’s buff. The idea was to rush a German 
listening-post known to be held just north of the railway line on the left of 
Railway Wood, and the point of departure for the Coldstream reconnoitring 
patrol had been from a listening-post of our own, also on the railway. The 
patrol’s report was perfectly coherent. They had left our listening-post, gone 
up the railway line, turned half right, crawled fifty yards, found German 


wire, worked along it, discovered a listening-post “empty but obviously in 
recent use,” had hurried back, recrossed the railway about a hundred yards 
above our own listening-post, and fifty yards to the north of their crossing 
had noted the outline of another German listening-post where men were 
talking. (It is interesting to remember that the entire stage of these tense 
dramas could almost be reconstructed in a fair-sized garden.) This latter, 
then, was the post which the Battalion was to attack. Accordingly, they 
rehearsed the play very carefully with ten men under Lieutenant F. Pym, 
who had strict orders when they should rush the post, to club the Germans, 
“trying not to kill them (or one another).” They were to “collar a prisoner 
and hurry him back if well enough to walk,” and, incidentally, as illustrating 
the fashion of the moment, they were all to wear “brown veils.” 

With these stage-directions clear in their mind, they went into the line on 
the 16th May, after a quiet relief, and took over from the Coldstream the 
sector from Railway Wood, the barricades across the railway, the big dug- 
out which had been an old mine, under Railway Wood, and disposed their 
reserves near Hell Fire Corner and the Menin road. It was ground they 
knew and hated, but since they had last eaten dirt there, our own listening- 
post, which had been the point of departure for the Coldstream patrol, on 
whose reports the raid would be based, had been withdrawn one hundred 
and fifty yards down the railway line. Apparently no one had realised this, 
and the captain (Platt) of the Coldstream Company, who had this sector 
when the 2nd Irish Guards relieved, had been killed while out wiring a 
couple of nights before. Consequently, that patrol had reconnoitred inside 
our own front; had mistaken our own wire for the German, had followed it 
to one of our own disused posts, and had seen and heard a listening-post of 
the 2nd Grenadiers which they, quite logically, assumed to be German and 
reported as such. Everything fitted in like a jigsaw puzzle, but all was based 
on a line which had been shifted — as the Battalion perceived the moment 
they took over the sector. So there was no attack with clubs and brown veils 
by the 2nd Irish Guards on the 2nd Grenadiers’ listening-post then, or 
afterwards, and the moral of the story was “verify your data.” (“No living 
man could tell from one day to the next — let alone nights — which was 
our line and which was Jerry’s. “Twas broke an’ gapped and turned round 
every way, and each battalion had its own fancy-trenches dug for to make it 
worse for the next that took over. The miracle was — an’ how often have I 
seen it! — the miracle was that we did not club each other in the dark every 
night instead of — instead of when we did.”) 

The Battalion went on, sadly, with its lawful enterprises of running wire 


and trench from the high ground under Railway Wood toward the shifted 
barricade on the railway itself; and digging saps to unstable mine-craters 
that had, some way or other, to be worked into their ever-shifting schemes 
of defence. All this under machine-gun fire on bright nights, when, as the 
cruel moon worked behind them, each head showing above ground-level 
was etched in black for the snipers’ benefit. On their right flank, between 
their own division and the Canadians, lay a gap of a quarter of a mile or so, 
which up till then had been imperfectly looked after by alternate hourly 
patrols. (“And in the intervals, any Germans who knew the way might have 
walked into Ypres in quest of souvenirs.”) It had to be wired and posted, 
and, at the same time, a huge, but for the moment dry, mine-crater directly 
in front of the right company’s shattered trench, needed linking up and 
connecting with another crater on the left. Many dead men lay in the line of 
that sap, where, at intervals, enemy rifle-grenades would lob in among the 
sickened workers. The moonlight made the Germans active as rats every 
night, and, since it was impossible to wire the far sides of the craters in 
peace, our people hit upon the idea of pushing “knife-rests”-ready wired 
trestles out in the desired direction with poles, after dark. Be it noted, “This 
is a way, too much neglected, of wiring dangerous places. Every description 
of ‘puzzy-wuzzy’ can be made by day by the eight company wirers, and 
pushed out. Then on the first dark night, a few metal pegs and a strand or 
two of wire passed through the whole thing, makes an entanglement that 
would entangle a train.” (The language and emotions of the fatigue-parties 
who sweated up the unhandy “knife-rests” are not told.) Half the Battalion 
were used to supply the wants of the other half; for rations and water could 
only creep to within a couple of hundred yards of Hell Fire Corner, where 
the parties had to meet them and pack them the rest of the way by hand. 
The work of staggering and crawling, loaded with sharp-angled petrol-tins 
of water along imperfect duck-boards, is perhaps a memory which will 
outlast all others for the present generation. “The fatigues kill — the 
fatigues kill us” — as the living and the dead knew well. 

On the 18th May they were drenched with a five hours’ bombardment of 
4.2’s and “woolly bears.” It blew in one of their trenches (West Lane) and 
killed two men and wounded an officer of the Trench Mortar Battery there. 
But the height of the storm fell, as usual, round Hell Fire Corner, never a 
frequented thoroughfare by daylight, and into an abandoned trench. “They 
could hardly have put down so much shell anywhere else in our line and 
have got so small a bag. Only one man in the company was wounded.” The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; but a battalion 


that works strenuously on its parapets and traffic-trenches gets its reward, 
even in the Salient in ‘16. Battalion Headquarters, always fair target for a 
jest, is derided as taking “a severe fright from a shell that pitched twenty 
yards away, but it was an obvious error in bowling, and was not repeated.” 
Our guns fired throughout the next day, presumably in retaliation, but, like 
all troops in trenches, the Battalion had no interest in demonstrations that 
did not directly affect their food and precious water-tins. They were 
relieved on the 21st of May by the 6th Oxford and Bucks of the Twentieth 
Division, and went off to camp near Proven for ten days’ Corps Reserve, 
when “almost the entire Battalion was on fatigue, either building military 
railways or cleaning up reserve-lines of trenches.” 


AFTER HOOGE 

On the 1st June they moved out of that front altogether, to billets at the 
back of Wormhoudt fourteen miles away, and thence on the next day, June 
2, to Bollezeele westward, while the enemy were making their successful 
attack on the Canadians at Hooge. (“Have ye noticed there is always trouble 
as soon as you come out of the line; or, maybe, being idle you pay the more 
attention to it. Annyway, the minute we was out of it, of course Jerry begins 
to play up and so Hooge happened, and that meant more fatigue for the 
Micks.”) Meantime, they were in “G.H.Q. Reserve” for a fortnight, busy on 
a rehearsal-line of English and German trenches which the R.E. had laid 
down for them to develop. Our G.H.Q. were thinking of the approaching 
campaign on the Somme. The enemy were intent on disarranging our plans 
just as our guns were moving southward. Hooge was their spoke in our 
wheel. It came not far short of success; for it pinned a quantity of shellable 
troops to weak ground, directly cost the lives of several thousands of them 
and added a fresh sore to the Salient’s many weaknesses in that it opened a 
fortnight’s fierce fighting, with consequent waste, as well as diversion, of 
supplies. While that battle, barren as the ground it won and lost, surged 
back and forth, the Battalion at Bollezeele gained a glory it really 
appreciated by beating the 3rd Grenadiers in the ring, six fights out of nine, 
at all, weights. Specially they defeated Ian Hague (late heavy-weight 
champion of England) whom Corporal Smith of the Battalion settled “on 
points.” There would be time and, perhaps, warning to attend to Death 
when He called. Till then, young and active life was uppermost, and had to 
be catered for. Indeed, their brigadier remarked of the social side of that 
boxing entertainment that “it reminded him of Ascot.” 

But at the back of everything, and pouring in hourly by official or 


unofficial word, was the news of the changing fortunes of Hooge. Would 
that postpone or advance the date of the “spring meeting,” not in the least 
like Ascot, that they had discussed so long? Whichever way war might go, 
the Guards would not be left idle. 

On the evening of the 13th June the order came “telling us that we would 
move up next day to Hooge and take over a section of the line from a 
Canadian brigade.” They went off in motor lorries, and by the evening of 
the 15th the Battalion was once more in the packed Infantry Barracks of 
Ypres where the Canadian officers made Battalion Headquarters their 
guests till things could be sorted out. Our counterattack of the 13th June had 
more or less come to rest, leaving the wrecked plinths of the houses of 
Hooge, and but very little more, in the enemy’s hands, and both sides were 
living on the last edge of their nerves. Proof of this came on the night of the 
16th, when the Battalion in barracks was waiting its turn. An SOS. went up 
in the dark from somewhere north of the Menin road, that stony-hearted 
step-mother of calamity; some guns responded and, all in one instant, both 
sides’ artillery fell to it full-tongued, while “to make everything complete a 
gas-signal was given by one of our battalions. A terrific bombardment 
ensued. Later in the night, the performance was repeated, less the gas- 
alarm.” 

The explanation was as simple as human nature. Both sides had taken 
bad knocks in the past fortnight. Both artilleries, largely increased, were 
standing by ready for trouble, and what else could one expect — save a 
detonation? But local rumour ran that the whole Gehenna had been started 
by one stray ration-party which, all communication-trenches being blown 
in, was toiling to the front line in the open and showed against the sky-line 
— quite enough, at that tension, to convince the enemy that it was the head 
of a fresh infantry attack. The rest came of itself: but the gas-alarm was the 
invention of the Devil himself. It upset the dignity of all the staffs 
concerned, for the Brigadier himself, the H.Q. Staff of the Coldstream as 
well as the C.O. and company officers of the 2nd Irish Guards who were 
visiting preparatory to taking over the sector, found themselves in one tiny 
room beneath a brick-kiln, all putting on their helmets at once, and, 
thereafter, all trying to explain their views of the crisis through them. Some 
have since compared that symposium to a mass-meeting of unemployed 
divers; others to a troupe of performing seals. 

They relieved the 1st Coldstream, very quietly, on the night of the 18th 
June in an all but obliterated section of what had been the Canadians’ 
second line and was now our first, running from the Culvert, on the Menin 


road, west of Hooge, through Zouave Wood, and into the north end of 
Sanctuary Wood. Four to eight hundred yards lay between them and the 
enemy, who were settling down in the old Canadian front line across the 
little swampy valley. The left of the Irish Guards’ sector was, even after the 
Coldstream had worked on it for three days, without dug-outs, and blown in 
in places, but it offered a little cover. Their right line, for nearly half a mile, 
was absolutely unrecognizable save in a few isolated spots. The shredded 
ground was full of buried iron and timber which made digging very 
difficult, and, in spite of a lot of cleaning up by their predecessors, dead 
Canadians lay in every comer. It ran through what had once been a wood, 
and was now a dreary collection of charred and splintered stakes, “to the 
tops of which, blown there by shells, hung tatters of khaki uniform and 
equipment.” There was no trace of any communication-trenches, so 
companies had to stay where they were as long as the light lasted. Battalion 
H.Q. lived in the brick-kiln aforementioned, just west of the Zillebeke road, 
and company commanders walked about in the dark from one inhabited 
stretch to the next, trusting in Providence. So, too, did the enemy, whom 
Captain Alexander found, to the number of six, ambling promiscuously in 
the direction of Ypres. They challenged, he fired, and they blundered off — 
probably a lost wiring-party. In truth, neither front line knew exactly where 
the other lay in that chaos; and, both being intent upon digging themselves 
in ere the guns should begin again, were glad enough to keep still. Our 
observation-parties watched the Germans as they crept over the ridge at 
dusk and dropped into the old Canadian line, where their policies could be 
guessed at from the nature of the noises they made at work; but no one 
worried them. 

On the 20th June an unlucky shell pitched into No. 1 Company, killing 
three, wounding two, and shocking five men; otherwise there was quiet, and 
their brigadier came round the support-trenches that day and complimented 
all hands on their honesty as craftsmen. As he said, it would have been easy 
for them to have slacked off on their last night in a position to which they 
were not returning, whereas they had worked like beavers, and so the 
battalion which relieved them (the Royal Canadian Regiment resting at 
Steenvoorde since Hooge where it had lost three hundred men) found good 
cover and fair wire all along the sector. The Canadians were late, for their 
motor buses went adrift somewhere down the road, and the Battalion only 
“just caught the last train” out of Ypres and reached camp near 
Vlamertinghe at dawn on the 21st June. 

It had been a strange interlude of ash-pits and charnel-houses, 


sandwiched between open-air preparations, for that always postponed 
“spring meeting.” No troops are the better for lying out, unrelieved by 
active reprisals, among shrivelled dead; and even the men, who love not 
parades, were pleased at a few days of steady barrack-square drill, when a 
human being walks and comports himself as though he were a man, and not 
a worm in the mire or a slave bound to bitter burdens and obscene tasks. At 
Vlamertinghe they found, and were glad to see him, Captain FitzGerald, 
recovered after three weeks’ sickness in England, and joyfully back before 
his time; and Lieutenant R. McNeill, who had acted as Adjutant, returned to 
the command of No. 2 Company in the absence of Captain Bird, gone sick. 
They were busied at Battalion H.Q. with the preparation of another raid to 
be carried out on the night of the 2nd July “as part of the demonstration 
intended to occupy the attention of the Germans in this locality while more 
important events were happening elsewhere.” Lieutenant F. Pym, a bold, 
daring, and collected officer, was chosen to command the little action, and 
each company sent up eight volunteers and one sergeant, from whom thirty 
men and one sergeant were finally picked and set to rehearsing every detail. 

On the 28th June they moved up to within four miles of the front and lay 
at Elverdinghe — two companies and Battalion H.Q. in the Chateau itself, 
where they were singularly comfortable, and two in the canal bank, in brick 
and sand-bag dug-outs. It was true that all furniture and pictures had gone 
from the Chateau with the window-glass, and that swallows nested in the 
cornices of the high, stale-smelling rooms, but the building itself, probably 
because some trees around blocked direct observation, was little changed, 
and still counted as one of the best places in the line for Brigade reserves. 
Their trenches, however, across the battered canal presented less charm. 
The front line was “dry on the whole,” but shallow; the support quite good, 
but the communication-trenches (it was the Battalion’s first experience of 
Skipton Road) were variously wet, blown in, swamped, or frankly flooded 
with three feet of water. Broken trenches mean broken companies and more 
work for company commanders, but some of the platoons had to be 
scattered about in “grouse butts” and little trenches of their own, a 
disposition which tempts men to lie snug, and not to hear orders at the first 
call. 


THE RAID OF THE 2ND JULY 

All through the 1st of July our guns bombarded their chosen front with 
the object of cutting, not too ostentatiously, the wire where our raid was 
going to take place, and of preparing the way on the right for an attack by 


the 3rd Guards Brigade on a small German salient that had to be reduced. 
The enemy answered with a new type of trench-mortar shell, nine inches in 
diameter, fired from a rifled mortar of high trajectory at a thousand yards’ 
range. The shock and smash of it were worse than a 5.9, and did much 
damage to Nile Trench, but caused no casualties. The 2nd July was the day 
for the raid itself, and just as Battalion Headquarters were discussing the 
very last details, an urgent message from Brigade Headquarters came in to 
them — ”Please hasten your report on pork and bean rations.” 

The notion was that our 18-pounders and 4.5 hows. with a couple of 
trench-mortars, would open heavily at twenty minutes to ten. Ten minutes 
later, the Stokes mortars were to join in. At ten the guns would lift and 
make a barrage while the Stokes mortars attended to the flanks of the 
attack. It was a clear evening, so light, indeed, that at the last minute the 
men were told to keep their jackets on lest their shirts should betray them. 
(It was then, men said later, that the raid should have been postponed.) 
Everything was quite quiet, and hardly a shot was being fired anywhere, 
when the party lined up under Lieutenant F. Pym. Our bombardment 
opened punctually, but drew no answer from the enemy for ten minutes. 
Then they put down a barrage behind our front line, which was the origin of 
all the trouble to come. At the last minute, one single unrelated private, 
appearing from nowhere in particular, was seen to push his way down the 
trench, climbing over the raiders where they crouched waiting for the life- 
or-death word. Said an officer, who assumed that at the least he must bear 
vital messages: “Who are you?” “R.F.A. trench-mortar man, sir,” was the 
reply. Then, “Where the devil are you going?” — ”Going to get my tea, 
sir.” He passed on, mess-tin in hand, noticing nothing that was outside of 
his own immediate show; for of such, mercifully, were the armies of 
England. 

Meantime the enemy barrage increased on Nile Trench, and the front 
trenches began to gap badly. There was still light enough to give a good 
view of the German parapets when our raiders went over the top, and 
several machine-guns opened on them from the enemy second line. This 
was a bad kick-off, for, with our leading raiders out in the open, it would 
have been murder to have held the rest back. They all went on into the 
barrage and the machine-gun fire, and from that point the account of what 
actually, or supposedly, happened must, as usual, be collected from 
survivors. The whole attack seems to have reached the German wire which 
was “well cut in places.” Here our men were checked by machine-gun fire 
(they probably ran up to the muzzles of them) and some bombing. They 


stopped and began to bomb back. Pym rushed forward through the leading 
men, jumped into the trench, landed in an empty German bay, shouting to 
them to follow, turned left with a few men, reached the door of a machine- 
gun dug-out with its gun in full blast, broke in, found two men at work, 
knocked one of them off the gun and, with the help of Private Walshe, made 
him prisoner. Our bombers, meantime, had spread left and right, as laid 
down, to hold each end of the captured section, but had further to block a 
communicationtrench which entered it about the middle, where the enemy 
was trying to force his way in. It is difficult to say whether there was not an 
attack on both flanks as well. At any rate, a general bomb-scuffle followed, 
in which our men held up the enemy and tried to collect prisoners. The 
captured section of trench only contained one dead and five living. One of 
these “proved unmanageable and had to be killed.” Four were hurried back 
under escort for samples, but two of these were killed by their own shell- 
fire on the road. The R.E. officer looked round, as his duty was, to find 
things to demolish, but the trench was clean and empty. He was hit twice, 
but managed to get back. Three gas-experts had also been attached to the 
expedition. Two of them were wounded on the outward run. The third 
searched the trench but found no trace of gas engines. Some papers and 
documents were snatched up from the dug-outs, but he who took charge of 
them did not live to hand over. The barrage grew heavier; the machine-gun 
fire from the enemy second line never ceased; and the raiders could see the 
home-parapet going up in lumps. It was an exquisitely balanced choice of 
evils when, at about ten past ten, Lieutenant Pym blew his horn for the 
withdrawal. A minute or two later, men began to trickle over our parapet 
through the barrage, and here the bulk of the casualties occurred. Our guns 
ceased fire at twenty past ten, but the enemy battered savagely at our front 
line with heavies and trench-mortars till eleven. The result was that “the 
front line, never very good, became chaotic, and the wounded had to be 
collected in undamaged bays.” It was hopeless to attempt to call the roll 
there, so what raiders could stand, with the two surviving prisoners, were 
sent up to Brigade Headquarters while the wounded were got across the 
open to Lancashire Farm and the trolley-line there. Pym was nowhere to be 
found, and though some men said, and honestly believed, that they had seen 
him re-enter our lines, he was not of the breed which would have done this 
till he had seen the last of his command out of the German trenches. He 
may have got as far as the German wire on his way back and there, or in 
that neighbourhood, have been killed; but he was never in our trench again 
after he left it. Others, too, of that luckless party bore themselves not 


without credit. For example, a signaller, name not recorded, who laid his 
telephone wire up to the trench across No Man’s Land and had it cut by a 
shell while he was seeking for Lieutenant Pym. On his return he came 
across a man shot in the legs, and bore him, under heavy shell and machine- 
gun fire, to our wire which was not constructed for helpless wounded to get 
through. The signaller dropped into the trench, calling on Sergeant 
O’ Hagan, a busy man that night, for stretcher-bearers, but these had all been 
hit. The Sergeant suggested that he should telephone to Battalion 
Headquarters and draw some from there. The telephonist — perhaps 
because a doctor rarely uses his own drugs — preferred to put the case 
directly to a couple of men in No. 2 Company, at the same time indicating 
the position of the wounded man, and those three handed him down into the 
very moderate safety that our front line then offered. And again, when 
Sergeant Austen, the sergeant of the raid, was hit and fell in German wire, 
one of the raiders stayed with him awhile, and finally dragged him to our 
line, with the usual demand for bearers. This time they were all busy, but he 
found Lieutenant F. Greer and that officer’s servant, whom he had led forth, 
and “in spite of heavy machine-gun fire,” they brought in the Sergeant. 
Unluckily, just at the end of the German bombardment, Lieutenant Synge 
was very badly hit while in the front line. The raid had been a fair, flat, but 
heroic failure, due, as most men said, to its being loosed in broad daylight 
at a fully prepared enemy. Outside the two prisoners, nothing, not even a 
scrap of paper, was gained except the knowledge that the Battalion could 
handle such affairs as these in their day’s work, put it all equably behind 
them, and draw fresh lessons for fresh to-morrows. (“We lost one dam’ 
good officer, and more good men than was worth a thousand Jerries, but, 
mark you, we might have lost just that same number any morning in the 
front line, as we have lost them again and again, under the expenditure of 
half a dozen, maybe one, shell the devil happened to be riding that time. 
And them that it took would never have had even the exercise, let alone the 
glory, of all them great doings of ours. So, ye see, everything in war is good 
luck or bad.”) 

Their brigadier had a little talk with the raiding-party next day on the 
Canal Bank, when he made much of them, and told them that he was very 
pleased with “their gallant behaviour under adverse circumstances.” It was 
gratifying, because they had done all that they could. But after every raid, 
as indeed after every action, there follows interminable discussion from 
every point of view of every rank, as to the “might-have-beens” — what 
would have happened had you been there, or they been here, and whether 


the bay where the raid wrecked itself against the barricade none suspected 
might have been turned by a dash across the top, in the pauses of the 
shifting and returning overhead machine-gun fire. The messes discuss it, the 
estimates where the men talk pick up those verdicts from the messwaiters 
and go over them again and again; the front line scratches diagrams on the 
flank of sand-bags with bits of burned stick, and the more they explain, 
argue, and asseverate, the deeper grows the confusion out of which the 
historian in due time weaves the accepted version — at which all who were 
concerned scoff. 

The 4th July was a quiet day after a bombardment the night before that 
had further enlarged the gap of untenable trench which the furious reprisals 
for the raid had created. They spent their hours repairing damage as much 
as possible till they were relieved by the 1st Coldstream, and a half of them 
got into billets at Elverdinghe Chateau, and the rest in Canal Bank. By this 
time the enemy had begun to turn their attention to the Chateau, in spite of 
its screening trees, and were in the habit of giving it a daily ration of whizz- 
bangs, which disturb drill-formations. Troops of the Division being fairly 
thick on the ground, one morming’s work (July 7) managed to wound two 
machine-gunners of the 1st Coldstream and another of the 1st Irish Guards. 

On the 5th July Major C. A. Rocke arrived and took over the duties of 
Second in Command. On the 7th Captain R. McNeill left the Battalion sick, 
and Lieutenant R. Nutting took over command of No. 2 Company. 

On the 8th they moved up to their old position, relieving the 1st 
Coldstream across the canal without casualties, three companies in the front 
line that had been a little repaired since their raid, and the fourth (No. 2) in 
support in Nile Trench. Three quiet days and nights followed, when they 
could work undisturbed. On the 11th July a happy party was chosen to 
attend the 14th July celebrations at Paris. The adjutant, Captain J. S. N. 
FitzGerald, commanded them, all six, and their names were: Drill-Sergeant 
Harradine, Sergeants Reid, Glennon, and Halpin, and Privates Towland and 
Dunne. Rumour, which respects naught, said that they were chosen with an 
eye to the credit of the Battalion at any inter-allied banquets that might be 
obligatory, and that they did not fail. On the 12th, after a quiet night, forty 
large-size shells were sent into Canal Bank, as retaliation, they presumed, 
for some attentions on the part of our 9.2’s, the afternoon before. The 
Battalion was unhurt, but the 1st Scots Guards had several casualties. Their 
tour ended next day without trouble, and they were back by Elverdinghe 
Chateau for two days’ light and mostly ineffective shelling preparatory to 
their move on the 15th July to Camp P. some three miles north of 


Poperinghe. During this time, 2nd Lieutenant Mylne arrived and was posted 
to No. 4 Company, and 2nd Lieutenants C. Hyne and Denson to No. 2 
Company. Second Lieutenant Hordern also rejoined and was posted to No. 
1. Every one understood, without too much being said, that that sector 
would see them no more till after the great “spring meeting,” now set for 
the autumn, which many believed would settle the war. It was a small 
interlude of “fattening up” before the Somme, which included Battalion 
sports and company-drill competitions. There was, too, a dinner on the 
anniversary of the raising of the Battalion, 16th of July, when General 
Ponsonby dined with the Battalion. (In those ancient days men expected 
everything in the world except its disbandment as soon as war should be 
over.) 

On the 18th July Captain J. S. N. FitzGerald and his detachment returned 
from Paris after one joyous week, and took over the adjutancy again from 
the second in command; and Captain Greer, who had sprained his ankle 
badly during the raid, was sent down to the base for cure. 

It is noted that on the 21st Captain Lord Castlerosse, wounded in the far- 
off days at Villers-Cotteréts with the 1st Battalion, joined the Battalion from 
G.S. Ninth Corps. The wild geese were being called in preparatory to their 
flight for the Somme. 


THE SOMME 

It began in the usual way, by definite orders to relieve a battalion in the 
front line. These were countermanded next day and, the day after, changed 
to orders to move to Bollezeele, where on the 25th they “received a great 
welcome from the inhabitants,” doubtless for old sakes’ sake. Then came 
the joining up of the last subalterns, and three days’ steady route-marching 
to toughen tender feet. Lieutenant Montgomery rejoined, and was posted to 
No. 2 Company, and, with him, 2nd Lieutenant Budd; Lieutenant Brew, not 
without experience in raiding, also arrived and was posted to No. 4 
Company. This finished the tale, and on the 29th, the last Sunday of the 
month, they cleared personal accounts at mass and Church of England 
services; and on the 30th marched out to Esquelbecq, where they entrained 
all together, with their first-line transport, and were shifted, via Hazebrouck, 
Berguette, and St. Pol, to Petit Houvain five miles south of the latter town, 
or, broadly speaking, from the left to the right of the British line. That small 
trip lasted till evening, after which they marched fourteen miles to Lucheux 
on the Grouches River above Doullens, into a new world of camps and 
hutments, at midnight. The Diary says — on such points diaries are always 


particular, because it touches the honour of company officers — ”the 
Battalion marched splendidly, only six men having to be carried for the last 
few miles. These were mostly old or previously wounded men.” And the 
month of July ends with the words, “There is nothing to record.” 

There was, perhaps, not so very much after all. 

The battle of the Somme had been in full blaze now from Maricourt to 
Hébuterne and Gomiecourt, for one month; and after the expenditure of no 
one had time to count how many men, our front from Ovillers-la-Boisselle 
to Fricourt and below Montauban had been advanced in places to the depth 
of three miles on a front of ten. It was magnificent, for the whole of the 
Press said so; and it was also extensively advertised as war. 

From Ovillers-la-Boisselle to the north the German line, thanks to its 
clouds of machine-guns, had not been shifted by our attack, and the 
Battalion came, for the time being, under the orders of the Twenty-fifth 
Division (7th Brigade) which lay against the southern shoulder of the 
Gomiecourt salient just where the sweeping bare uplands break back to the 
valley of the Authies. They were turned in to dig trenches on the sector, 
four or five miles from their bivouac in the little wood to the south of 
Mailly-Maillet. They left the crowded Lucheux camp in lorries at three on 
the afternoon of the 1st August (“In those days we knew we were for it, but 
we did not know what the Somme was going to be”), reached bivouac at 
eight, marched to their trenches and came back at daybreak with one 
N.C.O. and four men wounded. It was a most gentle introduction to the 
scenes of their labours. The enemy were using shrapnel mostly part of the 
3rd August; 2nd Lieutenant Hordern was dangerously and eight men were 
slightly wounded by one shell while at work. Second Lieutenant Vaughan 
joined on this date and was posted to No. 2 Company. Whether, as some 
said, the authorities did not know what to do with them for a few days, or 
whether they were part of a definite scheme of attack, no one cared. The 
machine had taken possession of their lives and fates, and as they went 
from trench to bivouac and back again they could both see and hear how 
extremely little a battalion, or for that matter a brigade, mattered in the 
present inferno. The fortnight’s battle that had opened on the 14th of July 
had finished itself among erased villages and woods that were already all 
but stumpage, while the big guns were pounding the camps and bivouacs 
that held our reserves, and one stumbled on old and fresh dead in the most 
unlikely and absurd places. 

On the 6th August their turn ended, and they came back, for a couple of 
days, to the 2nd Guards Brigade in the Bois du Warnimont hutments — 


none too good — outside Authie. Here His Majesty the King visited them 
on the 9th August, and, after three “quiet” days spent in reconnoitring the 
trenches in front of Mailly-Maillet and Auchonvillers, the Battalion on the 
13th relieved the 1st Coldstream in the front line. 

It was a featureless turn of duty, barring some minenwerfer work by the 
enemy once or twice in the dawns, which affected nothing. 

They were relieved by a battalion of the K.O.Y.L.I. on the 15th, and 
hutted in the wood near Mailly-Maillet. Here began their more specialised 
training for the work that lay ahead of them. It included everything that 
modern warfare of that date could imagine, from following up drum- 
barrages at twenty-five yards’ distance, to the unlovely business of 
unloading ammunition at railheads. 

Domestically, there were not many incidents. Captain E. B. Greer 
rejoined from the base on the 15th August. The Second in Command and 
the Adjutant went sick on the 18th and 19th respectively. (These ranks are 
not in the habit of noticing their personal complaints when regimental life is 
crowded. They were back in ten days.) Second Lieutenants Lysaght and 
Tomkins arrived from the base on the 30th, and 2nd Lieutenant Zigomala 
on the 31st August. 

One little horror of a life where men had not far to look for such things 
stands out in the record of preparations that went on through the clangour 
and fury of the Somme around them. On a windy Sunday evening at Couin, 
in the valley north of Bus-les-Artois, they saw an observation-balloon, 
tethered near their bivouacs, break loose while being hauled down. It 
drifted towards the enemy line. First they watched maps and books being 
heaved overboard, then a man in a parachute jumping for his life, who 
landed safely. “Soon after, something black, which had been hanging below 
the basket, detached itself and fell some three thousand feet. We heard later 
that it was Captain Radford (Basil Hallam). His parachute apparently 
caught in the rigging and in some way he slipped out of the belt which 
attached him to it. He fell near Brigade Headquarters.” Of those who 
watched, there was not one that had not seen him at the “Halls” in the 
immensely remote days of “Gilbert the Filbert, the Colonel of the Nuts.” 

Before the end of the month, they had shifted from their congested camp 
near Bus-les-Artois to Méricourt under Albert, which they reached 
circuitously by train, and there lay in Corps Reserve. The weather was 
against drills. It rained almost every day, and they slipped and swore 
through their rehearsals, wave-attacks, and barrage-huntings across the 
deepening mud. 


On the 9th September, at Happy Valley, they had their first sight of the 
tanks, some thirty of which were parked, trumpeting and clanking, near 
their camp. At that date the creatures were known as “creepy-crawlies” or 
“hush-hush birds” and were not as useful as they learned to become later. 
Then came the Battalion’s last dispositions as to the reserve of officers, who 
were to be held till needed with the first-line transport. The C.O., Lieut.- 
Colonel Reid, was down in hospital with pukka trench-fever and a 
temperature to match, and Lieutenant Nutting, sick with dysentery, had to 
be sent to England. Lieutenant Dollar, who had rejoined a few days before 
on recovery of the same disease, Captain Greer, and Lieutenant Brew 
represented the Reserve, and even so (for the Somme was merciless 
throughout) Captain Witts, who had fallen ill at Carnoy, had to change 
places with Lieutenant Brew. Captain Alexander had rejoined the Battalion 
after two days’ (jealously noted as “three nights”) Paris leave. 

The field-wastage began at once. They relieved the 4th Grenadiers on the 
evening of the 12th September in the new, poor, and shallow trenches dug a 
few days before, as our troops had worked their way into the German 
system, in the salient east of Ginchy; but ere that relief was completed, 2nd 
Lieutenant Zigomala and ten men had been wounded. Next day saw forty 
casualties from shrapnel and snipers, and 2nd Lieutenant Vaughan and 
several men in No. 1 Company were killed by a single shell. The enemy, 
well aware of what was intended, did all that they could to cripple, delay, 
and confuse, and waste the men and material on our side. Their chief 
reliance was their “pocketed” machine-guns with which the whole ground 
was peppered; and their gunners’ instructions, most gallantly obeyed, were, 
on the withdrawal of any force, to remain and continue killing till they 
themselves were killed. Consequently it was necessary at frequent intervals 
to hunt up these pests by hand rather as one digs out wasps’ nests after dark. 

On the night of the 13th September, it fell to the lot of the Battalion to 
send out No. 2 Company upon a business of this nature — machine-guns in 
a strong trench on their right. After a bombardment supposed to have cut 
the wire, the company had to file across a stretch of the open Ginchy— 
Morval road, and there were enfiladed by machine-gun fire which killed 
2nd Lieutenant Tomkins, who had joined less than a fortnight before, and 
wounded a good many of the men. This was while merely getting into 
position among the cramped trenches. Next, it was discovered that our 
bombardment had by no means cut enough wire, and when the attack was 
launched, in waves of two platoons each, undisturbed machine-guns in a 
few dreadful minutes accounted for more than three quarters of the little 


host. Almost at the outset, Lieutenant Montgomery was killed close to our 
own parapet, and those who were left, under 2nd Lieutenant Hely- 
Hutchinson, lay down till they might crawl back after dark. That wiped out 
No. 2 Company, and next day, its thirty survivors were sent back to the 
first-line transport — a bleak prelude to the battle ahead. But it passed 
almost unnoticed in the failure of an attack launched at the same time by the 
71st and 16th Infantry Brigades in the direction of Leuze Wood. Names of 
villages and salient points existed beautifully on such maps as were issued 
to the officers, and there is no doubt that the distances on these maps were 
entirely correct. The drawback was that the whole landscape happened to be 
one pitted, clodded, brown and white wilderness of aching uniformity, on 
which to pick up any given detail was like identifying one plover’s nest in a 
hundred-acre bog. 


GINCHY 

But the idea of the battle of the 15th September was, as usual, immensely 
definite. Rawlinson’s Fourth Army was to attack between Combles and 
Martinpuich and seize Morval, Lesboeufs, Gueudecourt, and Flers; the 
French attacking at the same time on the right, and the Reserve Army on 
the left. Immediately after our objective had been won the cavalry would 
advance and, apparently, seize the high ground all round the Department, 
culminating at Bapaume. The work of the Guards Division, whose views of 
cavalry at that particular moment are not worth reproducing, was to support 
the cavalry “on the above lines.” The 2nd Guards Brigade would take the 
right of the attack on Lesbceufs; the 1st the left, with the 3rd Brigade in 
Reserve, and the 71st Infantry Brigade on the right of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade. The 3rd Grenadiers and ist Coldstream were respectively right 
and left leading battalions, with the 1st Scots Guards and the 2nd Irish 
Guards as right and left supporting battalions; each advancing in four waves 
of single rank; two machine-guns accompanying each leading battalion and 
four each the supporting ones. Three other machine-guns were to bring up 
the rear flanked, on either side, by two Stokes mortar-guns. The Brigade’s 
allotted front was five hundred yards to the north-east of Ginchy, and since 
the normal enemy barrage between Guillemont and Ginchy was a thing to 
be avoided if possible, they were assembled east of the latter village and not 
behind it. Their objectives were duly laid down for them in green, brown, 
blue, and red lines on the maps, or as one young gentleman observed, “just 
like a game of snooker except that every one played with the nearest ball as 
soon as the game began.” But every one understood perfectly the outlines 


of the game. Their predecessors had been playing it by hundreds of 
thousands since the 1st of July. They knew they would all go on till they 
were dropped, or blown off the face of the earth. 

They dug themselves in on the night of the 14th in shallow trenches 
about ten paces apart, a trench to each wave which was made up of two half 
companies. The 2nd Irish Guards having expended one (No. 2 ) company 
on the 13th September, their No. 3 Company was distributed between Nos. 
1 and 4 who accordingly went over in two enlarged waves. 

The Brigade lost hardly a man from enemy bombardment during the long 
hours that passed while waiting for the dawn. At six o’clock on the 15th our 
heavies opened; and, as far as the 2nd Brigade was concerned, brought 
down the German barrage exactly where it was expected, between 
Guillemont and Ginchy, which, by German logic, should have been 
crowded with our waiting troops. Thanks, however, to the advice of Major 
Rocke and Captain Alexander as to the massing-point, that blast fell behind 
our men, who thus lived to progress into the well-laid and unbroken 
machine-gun fire that met them the instant they advanced. Their first 
objective (green line) was six hundred yards away through the mists of the 
morning and the dust and flying clods of the shells. A couple of hundred 
yards out, the 3rd Grenadiers and 1st Coldstream came upon a string of 
shell-holes which might or might not have started life as a trench, filled 
with fighting Germans, insufficiently dealt with by our guns. This checked 
the waves for a little and brought the Irish storming into the heels of the 
leading line, and as the trench lay obliquely across the advance, swung the 
whole of the 2nd Brigade towards the left, and into the 1st Brigade, who 
had already met a reasonable share of trouble of their own. Indeed, during 
this first advance, one party of the 2nd Irish Guards, under Major Rocke 
and Lieutenant G. Bambridge and 2nd Lieutenant Mylne found themselves 
mixed up among the men of the 1st Battalion. Moreover, the attack of the 
Sixth Division which was taking place on the right of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade had been held up, and it seemed as though the whole of the 
machine-gun fire from the low fortified quadrilateral dominating that end of 
the line was sweeping like hail into the right of the 2nd Guards Brigade. 
This still further, though they were not aware of it at the time, turned them 
towards the left. 

The Battalion, without landmarks to guide, did what they could. Under 
Captain Alexander and 2nd Lieutenant Greer, the Germans in the first 
unexpected trench were all accounted for. Greer also shot down and put out 
of action an enemy machine-gun, and the thinned line went on. There had 


been instructions, in Brigade Orders, as to the co-operation of nine tanks 
that were to assist the Guards Division that day and would, probably, “start 
from each successive line well in advance of the attacking troops.” Infantry 
were warned, however, that their work “would be carried out whether the 
tanks are held up or not.” It was. The tanks were not much more in 
evidence on that sector than the cavalry which, cantering gaily across the 
shell-holes, should have captured Bapaume; and long before the Brigade 
were anywhere near their first objective, companies and battalions were 
mixed up, in what with other troops, would have been hopeless confusion; 
but the Guards are accustomed to carry on without worrying whether with 
their own units or not. In due time, and no man can say what actually 
happened outside his own range of action, for no man saw anything 
coherently, their general advance reached the German trench which was 
their first objective. Its wire had not been cut properly by our guns, and 
little gasping, sweating parties dodged in and out and round the wings of it, 
bombing enemies where they sighted them. There were many Germans, 
too, in the shellholes that they overpassed who fired into their backs, and all 
the while from their right flank, now wholly in the air, came the lashing 
machine-gun fire of the quadrilateral which was so effectively holding the 
Sixth Division. So the wrecked trench of the first objective was, as one man 
said, “none too bad a refuge even if we had to bomb ourselves into it.” 

They tumbled in, as they arrived, about a hundred and twenty of all units 
of the Brigade with Captain Alexander of the Battalion, Captain F. J. 
Hopley, 3rd Grenadiers, Lieutenant Boyd-Rochfort, Scots Guards, 
Lieutenant M. Tennant, Scots Guards, attached to the machine-guns, and 
2nd Lieutenants Greer and Lysaght, of the Battalion. A few minutes later 
Colonel Claude de Crespigny of the 2nd Grenadiers of the 1st Brigade 
arrived with about fifty men. They had fairly lost the rest of their Brigade in 
the dust and smoke, and had fetched up, fragmentarily, among the 2nd 
Brigade, at what was fast becoming a general rendezvous. Finding that the 
first objective still needed a great deal more combing out, the mixed parties 
of officers and men divided and began to bomb left and right along the 
trench. Then Colonel Godman of the Scots Guards appeared (it was all one 
whirling vision of breathless men and quickly passing faces), and took over 
general command of the Brigade. With him were Lieutenant Mackenzie and 
Captain the Hon. K. Digby, the adjutants of the 1st Scots Guards and 1st 
Coldstream; while Captain FitzGerald, Lieutenant Keenan, and 2nd 
Lieutenant Close of the Battalion were bombing and taking prisoners up an 
offshoot of the trench in the direction of Lesboeufs. The Germans who had 


fought so well among the shell-holes did not seem to be represented here 
for they surrendered with ease. Their own people machine-gunned them so 
purposefully as they scuttled towards our lines that sometimes they bolted 
back to the comparative decency of the trench whence they had been 
digged. 

Meantime the situation did not clear itself. The uncut wire of the first 
objective and the general drift of the whole attack to the left had made a gap 
between the two front battalions of the 2nd Brigade’s attack, that is to say, 
the 3rd Grenadiers and the 1st Coldstream. A party of a hundred of the 
former battalion were pushed up into it, and seem to have disappeared into 
the general maelstrom. At the same time, the 3rd Grenadiers were trying to 
get touch with the Sixth Division, on their sorely hammered right. Major 
Rocke, Lieutenant Bambridge, and 2nd Lieutenant Mylne and their party of 
the 2nd Irish Guards, were far out towards the left where the 2nd Brigade’s 
advance had outrun that of the 1st, so much that the 1st Coldstream’s left 
flank was in the air and there was a gap between the two brigades. Here 
Major Rocke’s party found Colonel Guy Baring (he was killed a little later) 
commanding the 1st Coldstream, and at his suggestion formed a defensive 
flank on the left of the Coldstream until the 1st Brigade drew level. This 
precaution was rewarded by a satisfactory bag estimated at over two 
hundred Huns who, being incommoded by the 2nd Brigade’s action, were 
trying to slip through the gap between the two brigades and escape round 
the rear of the 2nd Brigade, and who were mostly killed by small-arm fire. 

More men kept dribbling in to the first objective trench from time to time 
(“Like lost hounds, only they’d been fighting every yard of their way 
home”), and the remnants of the battalions of the Brigade were sorted out 
and apportioned lengths of trench to hold. Thus: “Grenadier Guards, 60 on 
the right; Scots Guards, 60 next; Irish Guards, 40 next; Coldstream Guards, 
10, on the left in touch with the 1st Brigade,” or, at least, as far as any touch 
could be made. The fighting, of course, continued all round them, and 
various parties devoted themselves to this as need arose. Everything was in 
the air now, left and right flanks together, but the Guards Division, as an 
extremely mixed whole, had pushed forward and taken the ground it had 
been ordered to take, while the enemy, attacking here, bombing there, and 
bolting across the shell-holes elsewhere, seemed to be desirous to pull out 
of action and break away towards Bapaume. Our guns, of which the 
fighting infantry were unconscious at the tine, had helped them towards this 
decision. There was some question and discussion in the trench as to 
whether they should now push on to their second objective or whether our 


artillery would, as originally laid down, bombard that before a fresh move. 
But signs of German withdrawal across the bare down and the sight of 
some of their field-guns trotting back suggested a sporting chance of 
pushing on towards Lesboeufs, which Captain Ian Colquhoun of the Scots 
Guards and Captain Lyttelton of the 3rd Grenadiers thought worth taking. 
Their view was shared by Major Rocke, Captain Alexander, and Lieutenant 
Mylne of the Battalion, so between them they amassed some hundred men 
and went out nearly half a mile into an unoccupied trench in a hollow, with 
standing crops in front. Here they halted and sent back demands for 
reinforcements. As they were utterly detached from an already detached 
force, they might as well have indented for elephants. The day went on, and 
the enemy, realising that our push had come to an end, began to steal 
forward in small bodies which first out flanked and then practically 
surrounded the detachment. At last a whole company, hidden in the tall 
crops, made a rush which should have killed or captured every one in the 
position. Somehow or other — and again no coherent account was ever 
rendered, but it was probjably due to our controlled rapid fire — they 
failed. Our men fought their way out and back to the main body with 
surprisingly few casualties; and the enemy excitedly following them, came 
under a limited but well directed machine-gun fire from the main trench. 
The Diary enters it as “a weak attack from Lesbceufs easily driven off, 
Lieutenant M. Tennant doing good work with his machine-gun which was 
well placed on the right.” But nothing is more difficult than to dissect and 
sift out the times and the values of linked or overlapping episodes 
throughout one desperate day, where half a dozen separated detachments 
are each profoundly certain that they, and they alone, bear the weight or 
turn the tide of the local war. The minuteness of the field of action adds to 
the confusion, when one remembers that the distance from Ginchy to 
Lesboeufs was about the extreme range of a service rifle and that the whole 
of that day’s work had won them about eight hundred yards. For that 
advance they had paid three hundred casualties among the men, and the 
following officers: Captain Parsons, Lieutenants Purcell and Walters, both 
the latter attached to the machine-gun company, killed; Major Rocke, 
Lieutenant Brew (seriously), and 2nd Lieutenants M. R. FitzGerald, Mylne, 
and Cutcliffe Hyne wounded. In addition 2nd Lieutenants Vaughan and 
Tomkins, and Lieutenant Montgomery had been killed in the preliminary 
work on the 13th September. A total of six officers dead and five wounded. 
A partially successful attempt on a German trench ahead of them by a 
battalion of the Durham Light Infantry a little after dark brought the very 


long day to an end. The night was quiet, while some units of the Twentieth 
Division came up and dug themselves in outside their parapet in readiness 
for the fresh attack which was to begin the next morning. Men could not 
help admiring, even at the time, the immense and ordered inhumanity of the 
system that, taking no count of aught except the end, pushed forward 
through the dead and the debris of war the fresh organisations which were 
to be spent next day as their predecessors had been. (“Atop of it all, when a 
man was done with he felt that he was in the road of the others. The same 
with the battalions. When they was used they was heaved out of the road 
like a broke lorry, and only too glad of it. But, as I was saying, when we 
was expended, we all felt ashamed of blocking the traffic with our wounds 
and our carcases. The only fun for us afterwards was telling them that came 
up what was awaiting them. But they knew — they knew it already!”) 

The 16th September was an almost continuous bombardment of whizz- 
bangs and 5.9’s on the trench where they still lay; but in the intervals of the 
shelling men kept turning up and reporting themselves with tales of 
adventure and extremity among the shell-holes outside. They were relieved 
a little before midnight and left their battered lair eighty-eight strong, via 
Ginchy, Guillemont, and Trones Wood for the Citadel, which, when they 
reached their total, had been increased by strays to one hundred and six. 
Lieutenant Bambridge, eminently capable of looking after himself and his 
party, turned up later with another sixty. Next day, the weary work of re- 
making the Battalion began. Lieutenant Dollar had to be sent down to 
hospital with a return of the dysentery from which he had reported himself 
recovered. This further reduced the few available officers on their feet. A 
draft of a hundred and fifty men came in. By absorbing the still effective 
digging-platoon into the active line, a battalion of four companies of a 
hundred each was put together and turned out for the next week in the 
Carnoy mud to drill under new company commanders. 


MUD-FIGHTING ON THE SOMME 

The second move of the Guards Division opened on the 25th September, 
and this time the ball was with the 1st Battalion. The work on the 15th of 
the month had carried the Fourteenth Division’s front on to the naked ridge 
towards Morval and Lesboeufs where it had been held, but without advance, 
for the past ten days. Now brigade orders came “to renew the attacks” over 
what remained untaken of the ground. “The Guards Division will capture 
Lesboeufs. The 1st Guards Brigade will attack on the right, the 3rd on the 
left,” while the Fifth Division was to attack Morval on the right of the 


Guards Division and the Twenty-First Division (62nd Brigade) would take 
Gueudecourt on the left. The 2nd Guards Brigade would be in reserve; and 
the Battalion hoped, as men may who know what war means, that they 
would not be needed. Nor were they till the evening of the 26th September, 
when they moved from Trônes Wood and its dead, to relieve the 1st 
Battalion, used and broken for the second time in ten days, the day before, 
with the 2nd Grenadiers who “after the attack on Lesboeufs had dug 
themselves in to the east of that town.” Cesar himself does not equal the 
sublime terseness of the Diary. All their world from the King downwards 
was to crown them with praise later on, but in the meantime reliefs must be 
orderly conducted and touch must be kept through the shell-tormented 
darkness with the battalions on either side, while they themselves settled in 
the reeking front line under certainty of vicious bombardment and the 
possibility of suddenly launched counter-attack. They were shelled all that 
night from their relief on and throughout the next day (the 27th) “by every 
type of shell, but mostly by 5.9’s.” In the afternoon when it became 
necessary to help an attack on their left by launching a creeping barrage 
from in front of Lesboeufs towards Le Transloy, the enemy retaliated with a 
barrage on the Battalion’s front that blew the line in in several places. They 
received the same attentions on the 28th, and this in an uptorn isolated land 
where water was scarce; but, on their demand, retaliation arrived in the 
shape of heavies and some aeroplanes. “This had the effect of stopping the 
enemy’s fire completely except for a few whizz-bangs.” For the rest of the 
day they merely took their share of the general necessary shellings on a vast 
and disputed front. Men grow quick to differentiate between the punishment 
they should accept without complaint, and the personal direct “hate” which 
sets the newly strung telephones buzzing to Brigade Headquarters for the 
guns. But, even so, it is said, a hypnotic sense of helplessness comes over 
troops which are being shelled continuously, till sometimes they will sit and 
suffer, the telephone under their hand, while parapets fly up and fall down 
on them. Yet, one single small casualty may break that spell as suddenly as 
it was cast, and the whole line, grumbling and uneasy, wants to know 
whether their artillery are dead too. 

The 1st Coldstream relieved them late at night and without one single 
casualty on the 28th September, and they lay up in bivouac in Trones Wood 
on the 30th, their old C.O., Colonel, now General, Butler lunched with them 
in the Headquarters dug-out, where they compared experiences. The 3rd 
Londons relieved them, and an enemy aeroplane bombed them, but without 
effect, on their way back to camp in Carnoy Valley; and four officers, 


Lieutenant Gunstone and 2nd Lieutenants Heard, Crawford, and Black, 
arrived on that uneventful day. Naturally, in a district alive with troops, 
German aeroplanes did all the harm they could in our back-areas, and 
nothing will persuade harried infantry on the ground that our aircraft are 
properly protecting them. A draft of fifty men came in on the 1st October, a 
Sunday, and on the 2nd they withdrew altogether with the Division out of 
the battle for intensive training. Their own camp was Méricourt-en-Vimeux 
west of Amiens, but — more important than all else — the leave-season 
opened. 

It was an ordinary month of the ordinary work demanded by the war 
conditions of the age. Steady drill was the background of it, and specialist 
classes for Lewis-gunners, bombers, intelligence, and gas filled the hours, 
varied by night and day outpost and wire work as well as map-reading for 
officers. Company commanders, whose men were taken from lawfully 
ordained parade, swore and complained, and not without justification; for 
the suave, un-get-at-able shirker has a much better chance of evading the 
burdens of mere battalion routine when every one is a “specialist,” than 
when, as a marching unit, he is under the direct eye of his own 
unimaginative N. C.O.’s. (“There was times, if you will believe me, when 
we was sorry for platoon sergeants. What with this and that and the other 
special trick, every mother’s son of us Micks had the excuses of his life to 
his hands all the time.”) Hence the disgraceful story of the sergeant who 
demanded whether “those somethinged spe-shy-lists” could “lend him as 
much as three wet-nurses,’ just to make a show with the platoon.” 

Rewards began to come in. Captain Harvey, their M.O., was awarded the 
Military Cross for a little more than the usual bravery that a doctor has to 
exhibit in the ordinary course of his duty, and 2nd Lieutenant Greer 
received the same honour for, incidentally, dealing with enemy machine- 
guns in the advance of the 15th. General Feilding, on the 6th, also 
distributed ribbons of medals won, and said what he thought of the work of 
the Guards Division during the previous month. The formal 
acknowledgment of the commander of the Fourth Army (General 
Rawlinson) arrived on October 17. He said that the “gallantry and 
perseverance of the Guards Division in the battles of the 15th and 25th were 
paramount factors in the success of the operations of the Fourth Army on 
those days.” Of the 15th September, specially, he observed, “The vigorous 
attacks of the Guards in circumstances of great difficulty, with both flanks 
exposed to the enfilade fire of the enemy, reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned, and I desire to tender to every officer, N.C.O., and man, my 


congratulations and best thanks for their exemplary valour on that 
occasion.” They knew that they had not done so badly, though every one 
above the rank of drummer could say now how it could have been done 
much better; but the official word was grateful to those who had lived, and 
cheering for those about to die. 

On the 23rd October they route-marched to a fair field south of Aumont 
with their cookers and their water-carts (all the Division more or less was 
being trained in that neighbourhood), met their 1st Battalion, dined well 
together, and embarked on a football match which the 1st won by two goals 
to nothing. “The men thoroughly enjoyed meeting each other, and spent a 
very happy day.” It might be a Sunday-school that the Diary describes, 
instead of two war-used battalions drawing breath between engagements. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught was to inspect the Division on the 1st of 
November, which meant rehearsals for the ceremonial — a ritual of value 
for retaining a hold on “specialists,” and taken advantage of by company 
officers and N.C.O.’s who held that it did men no harm to disport 
themselves occasionally in slow time with a properly pointed foot. The rain 
and break-up of autumn made training very difficult, but, the Diary notes, 
though many denied it at the time, “We endeavoured to make every man a 
bomber rather than to concentrate on the production of a number of 
specialists.” The inspection rewarded the trouble taken — there was 
nothing their sternest critics could lay a finger on — and at the end of it, 
those officers and men who had won decorations in the war lined up before 
the Duke who addressed them. Méricourt days ended with a Battalion 
dinner in the 1st Battalion billets at Hornoy to General Butler, their old 
commandant whose brigade was in rest near by. Somehow the memory of 
such dinners remains with the survivors long after more serious affairs, as it 
seemed then, have faded. (“It’s a curious thing that, on those occasions, one 
was drunk before one sat down — out of sheer good-fellowship, I suppose, 
and the knowledge that we were all for it, and had all come through it so 
far. The amount of liquor actually consumed has nothing to do with the 
results. I’ve put away four times as much since Armistice and only got the 
deuce of a head.”) 

On the 10th and 11th of November the Divison returned to school. They 
were to take over a stretch of the Fourteenth Corps’ front near Gueudecourt 
and Lesbeeufs. For tactical purposes the Division was now divided into two 
“groups” of six battalions each. The right group was made up of the 1st 
Guards Brigade as a whole, with the 1st Coldstream and the 2nd Irish 
Guards additional. The left was the 3rd Guards Brigade plus the 3rd 


Grenadiers and the 1st Scots Guards, so that the 2nd Brigade was absorbed 
for the while. The Battalion left Méricourt-en-Vimeux “with considerable 
regret” for it was good billets and was packed into a large fleet of French 
motor-buses, many of which were driven by Senegalese — ”an example of 
the Frenchman’s ability in saving up their men. A particularly engaging ape 
was the conductor of the officers’ bus. He was fed by the adjutant on 
chicken legs which he greatly appreciated and entirely devoured. He 
appeared to speak no word of any human language.” Medals should have 
been awarded for this affair; to be driven forty miles by Senegalese 
chauffeurs is an experience deadly almost as warfare. Meaulte, their 
destination, was then an “entirely unattractive town.” Gangs of Hun 
prisoners shovelled mud from roads a foot deep in grey reeking slime. 
Every road was blocked with limbers and lorries that offered no way to the 
disgusted infantry wedged up impatiently behind them. Their billets were 
crowded and bad, and they regretted the flesh-pots of Méricourt while they 
cleaned them or froze in tents beside the Carnoy—Fricourt road where they 
kept warm by trying to make roads out of frosty mud. 

Mud, filth, cold, exposure, and the murderous hard work necessary to 
mere existence, were their daily and nightly fare from now on. It must be 
duly set down for that reason, and that the generations to come may judge 
for themselves what the war of a people unprepared, against a race that had 
made provision for war, cost in the mere stage-setting and scene-shifting of 
actual warfare. 

On the 18th November they were shifted from their chill tents at 
“Mansell Camp” to Camp A, only four miles off, at Trones Wood. The 
roads which were not roads and the traffic that was trying to treat them as 
such, made this a matter of three and a half hours’ continuous marching, 
mainly in single file. They found themselves at last in dark and pouring 
rain, hunting across a morass for holes in the ground inadequately covered 
with pieces of tarpaulin and five hundred yards away from any firm 
foothold. This was the “camp.” The cookers frankly dared not leave the 
road and the men had to flounder across the bog to get their teas. For that 
reason, the next day being fine and all hands, “thoroughly wet and 
uncomfortable,” they “sang loudly as they slopped about in the mud.” 

Their wholly unspeakable front line was five miles distant from this local 
paradise. You followed a duckboard track of sorts through Trones Wood, 
between ghastly Delville and the black ruins of Ginchy, and across the 
Ginchy ridge where the chances of trouble thickened, through a 
communication-trench, and thereafter into a duck-boarded landscape where, 


if you were not very careful, the engulfing mud would add you to its 
increasing and matured collection of “officers and other ranks.” These 
accidents overcome, you would discover that the front line was mud with 
holes in it. If the holes were roundish they were called posts; if oblong they 
were trenches with names, such as Gusty Trench and Spectrum Trench. 
They connected with nothing except more mud. Wiring peered up in places, 
but whether it was your own or the enemy’s was a matter of chance and 
luck. The only certainty was that, beyond a point which no one could 
locate, because all points were wiped out by a carpet-like pattern of closely 
set holes, you would be shelled continuously from over the bleak horizon. 
Nor could you escape, because you could never move faster than a man ina 
nightmare. Nor dared you take cover, because the mud-holes that offered it 
swallowed you up. 

Here, for instance, is what befell when No. 1 Company went up to relieve 
a grenadier company on the night of the 19th November. They started at 3 
P.M. in continuous mud under steady shelling. Only three out of their four 
platoon guides turned up. The other had collapsed. Ten men were hit on the 
way up; a number of others fell out from sheer exhaustion or got stuck in 
the mud. The first man who set foot in the frontline trench blocked the rest 
for a quarter of an hour, while four of his comrades were hauling him out. 
This was five hours after they had begun. The two Lewis-guns and some 
stragglers, if men hip-deep in mud and water can straggle, were still 
unaccounted for. Lance-Sergeant Nolan brought them all in by hand at three 
in the morning under shell-fire. Then they were heavily shelled (there was 
hardly any rifle-fire), and three men were wounded. Luckily shells do not 
burst well in soft dirt. It was Private Curran’s business to shift two of them 
who were stretcher-cases to Battalion Headquarters one mile and a half 
distant. This took two relays of eight men each, always under shell-fire, and 
Curran’s round trip was completed in nine hours. When they were relieved 
by the soft-spoken Australians, on the evening of the 21st, they spent the 
whole of the night, from 8 P.M. to 6 A.M., getting back to camp, where it is 
not surprising that they arrived “utterly exhausted.” Owing to an orderly 
losing his way, one isolated trench or hole held by Sergeant Murphy, Lance- 
Sergeant Nolan and seven men, was not relieved, and they stayed on for 
another twenty-four hours. No. 2 Company, a few hundred yards away, 
were fairly dead to the world by the time they had worked their way to their 
line, which possessed, nominally, a trench and some posts. The trench was a 
gutter; their posts had no protection at all from shells, and when they 
arrived they found that no sand-bags had been sent up, so they had nothing 


to work with. They also spent their time pulling men out of the mire. 
Supervision of any sort was impossible. It took the officer three hours to get 
from the left to the right of his short line. The posts could not be reached by 
daylight at all, and during bombardments of the trench “it often seemed as 
though what little there was must disappear, and (the Battalion, as we know, 
was mostly new hands) the coolness of the young N. C. O.’s was invaluable 
in keeping up the spirits of the men.” There was one time when a sergeant 
(Lucas) was buried by a shell, and a brother sergeant (Glennon) “though he 
knew that it meant almost certain death” went to his aid, and was instantly 
killed, for the enemy, naturally, had the range of their own old trenches to 
the inch. To be heroic at a walk is trying enough, as they know who have 
plowtered behind the Dead March of a dragging barrage, but to struggle, 
clogged from the waist down, into the whitehot circle of accurately placed 
destruction, sure that if you are even knocked over by a blast you will be 
slowly choked by mud, is something more than heroism. Equally, to lie out 
disabled on an horror of shifting mud is beyond the sting of Death. One of 
our corporals on patrol heard groaning somewhere outside the line. It 
proved to be a grenadier, who had lain there twenty-four hours “suffering 
from frost-bite and unable to move.” They saved him. Their stretcher- 
bearers were worn out, and what sand-bags at last arrived were inadequate 
for any serious defence. “We were fighting purely against mud and shells, 
as the German infantry gave us no trouble.” When No. 2 was relieved at the 
same time as No. 1 Company, they dribbled into camp by small parties 
from two till ten in the morning, and three of the men never turned up at all. 
The Somme mud told no tales till years later when the exhumation parties 
worked over it. The Australians, of whom it is reported that the mud 
dragged every national expletive out of them by the boots, relieved the 
Division as a whole on the 22nd November, and, pending the new 
arrangements for taking over more of the French line, the Guards were 
transferred first to a camp between Carnoy and Montauban, which for those 
parts was fairly comfortable. At all events, the huts though stoveless were 
water-tight, and could be “frowsted up” to something like warmth. For ten 
days they worked, two days out of three, on the Carnoy-Montauban road in 
company with a labour battalion surnamed “The Broody Hens,” owing to 
their habit of scuttling at the very last moment from under the wheels of the 
multitudinous lorries. “On off days we made paths through the mud for 
ourselves.” But these were dry, and by comparison clean. 

The trench line taken over by the Guards Division ran, roughly, from 
Morval to Sailly-Saillisel (locally “Silly-Sally”) when their groups were 


split into two (right and left) sections. The right, to which the Battalion was 
attached, was made up of themselves, their sister battalion, and the 2nd 
Grenadiers. A spell of hard winter weather had frozen the actual trenches 
into fairly good condition for the minute, but there were no 
communications, nor, as they observed, much attempt at fire-steps. The 
French trusted more to automatic rifles — the battalions the Irish relieved 
had thirty-two each — and machine-guns than to infantry, and used their 
linesmen mainly as bombers or bayoneteers. Accommodation was bad. 
When not on tour, two companies were billeted in old dug-outs that 
contained the usual proportion of stale offences, on the west side of 
Combles; one in cellars and dug-outs in the town itself; and one in dug-outs 
in Haie Wood three thousand yards behind the front. Their front line ran 
along the east edge of the obliterated village, their support a hundred yards 
or so behind it through the mounds of brick and earth of the place itself, 
while the reserve company lay up in mildewy dug-outs in a chalk quarry 
three-quarters of a mile back. (One peculiarity of the Somme was its most 
modestly inconspicuous cave-dwellings.) For the rest, “The whole area was 
utterly desolate. West of the village, rolling ground, the valleys running east 
and west a waste of mud with shell-holes touching one another. Here and 
there the charred stumps of trees. Equipment, French and German, dotted 
the ground, and rifles, their muzzles planted in the mud, showed where, in 
some attack, wounded men had lain. The village was just mounds of earth 
or mud and mere shell-holes.” Later on even the mounds were not suffered 
to remain, and the bricks were converted into dull red dust that in summer 
blew across the dead land. 

The Battalion was not in position till the 11th December, when it relieved 
the 2nd Grenadiers after three or four days’ rain which wiped out what 
communication-trenches had been attempted, and pulped the front line. As 
to the back-breaking nature of the work — ”Though the first company (on 
relief) passed Haie Wood about 4 P.M. it was 11.30 before they had 
floundered the intervening 3000 yards.” One of the grenadiers whom they 
relieved had been stuck in the mud for forty-three hours. Unless the men in 
the trenches, already worn out with mud-wrestling to get there, kept moving 
like hens on hot plates, they sank and stuck. (“It is funny, maybe, to talk 
about now, that mudlarking of ours; but to sink, sink, sink in the dark and 
you not sure whether they saw ye or could hear you, puts the wind up a man 
worse than anything under Heaven. Fear? Fear is not the word. ‘Twas the 
Somme that broke our hearts. Back, knees, loins, acrost your chest — you 
was dragged to pieces dragging your own carcase out of the mud. ‘Twas 


like red-hot wires afterwards — and all to begin it again.”) 

A mystery turned up on the night of the 12th December in the shape of a 
wild-looking, apparently dumb, Hun prisoner, brought before Captain 
Young of the Support Company, who could make naught of him, till at last 
“noticing the likeness between his cap and that affected by Captain 
Alexander”? he hazarded “Russky.” The prisoner at once awoke, and by 
sign and word revealed himself as from Petrograd. Also he bolted one loaf 
of bread in two counted minutes. He had been captured at Kovel by the 
Huns, and brought over to be used by them to dig behind their front line. 
But how he had escaped across that wilderness that wild-eyed man never 
told. 

They got back on the 13th December to a hideous tent-camp near Trones 
Wood. Thence, thoroughly wet, they were next day solemnly entrained at 
Trônes Wood, carted three miles by train to Plateau and thence, again, 
marched two more to Bronfay. There, done to the last turn, chilled to the 
marrow, and caked with mud, they found the huttage allotted them already 
bursting with a brigade of artillery. Short of turning out themselves, the 
gunners did their kindest to help the men dry and get their food, while the 
various authorities concerned fought over their weary heads; some brilliant 
members of the Staff vowing that the camp intended for them had not even 
been built; which must have been vast consolation to the heavy-eyed, 
incurious sick, of whom there were not a few after the last tour, as well as to 
the wrathful and impeded cooks and sergeants. They got their sick away 
(the Adjutant, Captain, J. S. N. FitzGerald and Lieutenant D. Gunston 
among them), and somehow squashed in all together through another day of 
mere hanging about and crowded, cold discomfort, which does men more 
harm and develops more microbes than a week’s blood and misery. 

On the 16th December they returned afoot through eight miles of snow- 
storm to “some of the most depressing scenery in Europe.” The “men had 
had but little rest and few of them had got any of their clothes in the least 
dry.” But they were left alone for one blessed night at Combles and Haie 
Wood in their cellars and their dug-outs, and they slept where they lay, the 
stark, corpse-like sleep of men too worn out even to mutter or turn. 

Except that shelling was continuous over all back-areas and approaches, 
the enemy as a fighting force did not enter into their calculations. Or it 
might be more accurate to say, both sides were fighting ground and 
distance. The sole problem of the lines was communication; for every stick, 
wire, and water-tin had to be backed up by brute bodily labour across the 
mud. All hands were set to laying trench-boards from the support and 


reserve lines and Haie Wood. Without these, it had taken two and a half 
hours to carry a load eight hundred yards. With them, the same party 
covered the same distance under an equal burden in twenty minutes. The 
enemy used their prisoners and captives for these ends. Ours were well 
tended, out of harm’s range, while His Majesty’s Foot Guards took their 
places. The front line — they relieved the 2nd Grenadiers there on the 17th 
— was “mere canals of mud and water with here and there a habitable 
island.” The defences had been literally watered down to a string of isolated 
posts reached over the top across stinking swamp, and the mounds and 
middens called parapets spread out dismally and collapsed as they tinkered 
at them. 

All dirt is demoralising. The enemy’s parapets had melted like ours and 
left their working-parties exposed to the waist. Since the lines were too 
close to be shelled by either artillery, the opposing infantry on both sides 
held their hands till there grew up gradually a certain amount of “live and 
let live,” out of which, but farther down the line, developed attempts at 
fraternisation, and, in front of the Guards, much too much repair work and 
“taking notice” on the part of the enemy. The Hun never comprehends 
unwritten codes. Instead of thanking Heaven and the weather for a few 
days’ respite, he began to walk out on the top of his mounds and field-glass 
our wire. Therefore, on the 19th December, the dawn of a still freezing day, 
two obviously curious Germans were “selected and shot” by a sniper who 
had been detailed for that job. “The movement then ceased,” and doubtless 
our action went to swell the wireless accounts of “unparalleled British 
brutalities.” 

Their next tour, December 23, which included Christmas Day, saw them 
with only seven officers, including the C.O. and the Acting-Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Denson, fit for duty. Captain Bambridge and Lieutenant Hely- 
Hutchinson had to be left behind sick at the Q. M. stores in Méricourt, and 
two officers had been detached for special duties. The M.O. also had gone 
sick, and those officers who stood up, through the alternations of biting 
frost and soaking thaw, were fairly fine-drawn. Whether this was the vilest 
of all their war Christmases for the Battalion is an open question. There was 
nothing to do except put out chilly wire and carry stuff. A couple of men 
were killed that day and one wounded by shells, and another laying sand- 
bags round the shaft of a dug-out tripped on a telephone wire, fell down the 
shaft and broke his neck. Accidents in the front line always carry more 
weight than any three legitimate casualties, for the absurd, but quite 
comprehensible, reason that they might have happened in civilian life — 


are outrages, as it were, by the Domestic Fates instead of by the God of 
War. 

The growing quiet on the sector for days past had led people to expect 
attempts at fraternisation on Christmas. Two “short but very severe 
bombardments” by our artillery on Christmas morning cauterised that idea; 
but a Hun officer, with the methodical stupidity of his breed, needs must 
choose the top of his own front-line parapet on Christmas Day whence to 
sketch our trench, thus combining religious principles with reconnaissance, 
and — a single stiff figure exposed from head to foot — was shot. So 
passed Christmas of ‘16 for the 2nd Battalion of the Irish Guards. It had 
opened with Captain Young of No. 1 Company finding, when he woke in 
his dug-out, “a stocking stuffed with sweets and the like, a present from the 
N.C.O.’s and the men of his company.” 

They were relieved by the 1st Battalion on Christmas night, but returned 
on the 29th to celebrate New Year’s Day by bailing out flooded trenches 
and slapping back liquid parapets as they fell in. The enemy had most 
accurately registered the new duck-board tracks from the support-lines, and 
shelled the wretched carrying-parties by day and night. (“If you stayed on 
the track you was like to be killed; if you left it, you had great choice of 
being smothered.”) The ActingAdjutant (Lieutenant Denson) and the 
Bombing Sergeant (Cole) attended a consultation with the Brigade 
Bombing Officer on the morning of the 30th at Support Company’s 
Headquarters in the Quarry. Business took them to the observation post in 
the wreckage of the church; and while there, the enemy opened on the 
support-line. They tried to get to the support company’s dug-out; but on the 
way a Shell pitched in among them, wounding the Brigade Bombing Officer 
(Lieutenant Whittaker), the Sergeant and Lieutenant Denson. The other two 
were able to walk, but Denson was hit all over the body. Hereupon 
Lieutenant Black and his orderly, Private Savage, who were in the Support 
dug-out, ran to where he lay, and, as they lifted him, another shell landed 
almost on them. They did not dare to risk taking Denson down the nearly 
vertical dug-out stairs, so Private Savage, with a couple more men from No. 
3 Company, in case of accidents, carried him on his back six hundred yards 
to the dressing-station. Thrice in that passage their track was blown up, but 
luckily none of the devoted little party were hit. To be hunted by shell down 
interminable lengths of slimy duckboard is worse than any attempt on one’s 
life in the open, for the reason that one feels between the shoulderblades 
that one is personally and individually wanted by each shouting messenger. 

Another escaped prisoner, C.S.M. J. B. Wilson of the 13th East Yorks, 


managed to get into our lines that night. He had been captured at Serre on 
the 13th November, and had got away from a prisoners’ camp at 
Honnecourt only the night before. He covered sixteen kilometres in the 
darkness, steered towards the permanent glare over the front, reached the 
German line at dawn, lay up in a shell-hole all through the day and, finally, 
wormed across to us by marking down an N.C.O. of ours who was firing 
some lights, and crawling straight on to him. Seeing his condition when he 
arrived, the achievement bears out the Diary’s tantalisingly inadequate 
comment: “In private life he was a bank accountant, and seemed to be very 
intelligent as well as a man of the greatest determination. We fed him and 
warmed him before sending him on to Haie Wood whence an ambulance 
took him to Brigade H.Q.” 

So the year ended in storm and rain, the torn, grey clouds of the Somme 
dissolving and deluging them as they marched back to Maltz Horn camp, 
across an insane and upturned world where men of gentle life, unwashen 
for months at a stretch, were glad to lie up in pigsties, and where ex-bank- 
accountants might crawl out of shell-holes at any hour of the hideous 
twenty-four. 





Rancourt to Bourlon Wood 


THE NEW year changed their ground, and, if possible, for the worse. It 
opened with black disappointment. They were entrained on the evening of 
the 2nd January for Corbie in a tactical train, whose tactics consisted in 
starting one hour late. On the two preceding days the Germans had got in 
several direct hits on its rolling stock; so that wait dragged a little. But they 
were uplifted by the prospect, which some one had heard or invented, of a 
whole month’s rest. It boiled down to less than one week, on the news that 
the Division would take on yet another stretch of French line. There was 
just time to wash the men all over, their first bath in months, and to attend 
the divisional cinema. By this date Lieutenant Hanbury had joined, the 
adjutancy was taken over by Captain Charles Moore, LieutenantColonel P. 
L. Reid had to go down, sick, and the command of the Battalion had 
devolved on Major E. B. Greer. 

By the 10th January they were at Maurepas, ready to move up next day 
via Combles and Frégicourt into their new sector, which lay the distance of 
one divisional front south of the old Sailly-Saillisel one. It lay on the long 
clean-cut ridge, running north from Rancourt, to which the French had held 
when they were driven and mined out of St. Pierre Vaast Wood, facing the 
north-west and west sides of that forest of horrors. It was of so narrow a 
frontage that but one brigade at a time went into the line, two battalions of 
that brigade up to the front, and but one company of each battalion actually 
to the front-line posts. These ran along the forward slope of the ride, and 
were backed by a sketchy support-line a hundred yards or so on the reverse 
with the reserve five or six hundred yards behind it. “Filthy but vital” is one 
description of the sector. If it were lost, it would uncover ground as far back 
as Morval. If held, it screened our ground westward almost as far as 
Combles. (Again, one must bear in mind the extreme minuteness of the 
setting of the picture, for Combles here was barely three thousand yards 
from the front line.) 

The reports of the Eighth Division who handed it over were not cheering. 
The front-line posts had been ten of ten men apiece, set irregularly in the 
remnants of an old trench. The only way to deal with them was to dig out 
and rebuild altogether on metal framings, and the Sappers had so treated 
four. The other six were collapsing. They needed, too, a line of efficient 
support-posts, in rear, and had completed one, but wire was scarce. All 
support and reserve trenches were wet, shallow, and badly placed. A largish 


dug-out a hundred yards behind the front had been used as Battalion 
Headquarters by various occupants, German and French, and, at one stage 
of its career, as a dressing-station, but it seemed that the doctors “had only 
had time to pull upstairs the men who died and dump them in heaps a few 
yards away from the doorway. Later, apparently, some one had scattered a 
few inches of dirt over them which during our occupation the continual rain 
and snow washed away. The result was most grisly.” The French have many 
virtues, but tidiness in the line is not one of them. 

The whole situation turned on holding the reverse of the ridge, since, if 
the enemy really meant business, it was always open to him to blow us off 
the top of it, and come down the gentle descent from the crest at his ease. 
So they concentrated on the front posts and a strong, well-wired reserve 
line, half-way down the slope. Luckily there was a trench-tramway in the 
sector, running from the Sappers’ dump on the Frégicourt road to close up 
to the charnel-house-ex-dressingstation. The regular trains, eight trucks 
pushed by two men each, were the 5, 7, and 9 P.M., but on misty days a 3 
P.M. might also be run, and of course trains could run in the night. This 
saved them immense backaches. (“But, mark you, the easier the dam’ stuff 
gets up to the front the more there is of it, and so the worse ‘tis for the poor 
devils of wiring-parties that has to lay it out after dark. Then Jerry whizz- 
bangs ye the rest of the long night. All this fine labour-saving means the 
devil for the Micks.”) 

The Germans certainly whizz-banged the working-parties generously, but 
the flights as a rule buried themselves harmlessly in the soft ground. We on 
our side made no more trouble than could be avoided, but worked on the 
wire double tides. In the heat of the job, on the night of the 11th January, 
the Brigadier came round and the C.O. took him out to see Captain 
Alexander’s party wiring their posts. It was the worst possible moment for a 
valuable brigadier to wander round front lines. The moon lit up the snow 
and they beheld a party of Germans advancing in open order, who presently 
lay down and were joined by more. At eighty yards or so they halted, and 
after a short while crawled away. “We did not provoke battle, as we would 
probably have hurt no one, and we wanted to get on with our wiring.” But 
had the Brigadier been wasted in a mere front-line bicker, the C.O., not to 
mention Captain Alexander, would have heard of it. 

By the time that the 1st Coldstream relieved them on the 14th January, 
the Battalion had fenced their private No Man’s Land and about six hundred 
yards of the line outside the posts, all under the come-and-go of shell-fire; 
had duckboarded tracks connecting some of the posts; systematised their 


ration- and water-supply, and captured a multitude of army socks whereby 
companies coming down from their turn could change and be dry. Dull as 
all such detail sounds, it is beyond question that the arrangement and 
prevision of domestic works appeals to certain temperaments, not only 
among the officers but men. They positively relish the handling and 
disposition of stores, the fitting of one job into the next, the race against 
time, the devising of tricks and gadgets for their own poor comforts, and all 
the mixture of housemaking and keeping (in which, whatever may be said, 
the male animal excels) on the edge of war. 

For the moment, things were absurdly peaceful on their little front, and 
when they came back to work after three still days at Maurepas, infantry 
“fighting” had become a farce. The opposing big guns hammered away 
zealously at camps and back-areas, but along that line facing the desolate 
woods of St. Pierre Vaast there was mutual toleration, due to the fact that no 
post could be relieved on either side except by the courtesy of their 
opponents who lay, naked as themselves, from two hundred to thirty yards 
away. Thus men walked about, and worked in flagrant violation of all the 
rules of warfare, beneath the arch of the droning shells overhead. The Irish 
realised this state of affairs gradually — their trenches were not so close to 
the enemy; but on the right Battalion’s front, where both sides lived in each 
others’ pockets, men reported “life in the most advanced posts was a perfect 
idyll.” So it was decided, now that every one might be presumed to know 
the ground, and be ready for play, that the weary game should begin again. 
But observe the procedure! “It was obvious it would be unfair, after 
availing ourselves of an unwritten agreement, to start killing people without 
warning.” Accordingly, notices were issued by the Brigade — in English — 
which read: “Warning. Any German who exposes himself after daylight to- 
morrow January 19 will be shot. By order.” Battalions were told to get these 
into the enemy lines, if possible, between 5 and 7 A.M. They anticipated a 
little difficulty in communicating their kind intentions, but two heralds, 
with three rifles to cover them, were sent out and told to stick the warnings 
up on the German wire in the dusk of the dawn. Now, one of these men was 
No. 10609 Private King, who, in civil life, had once been policeman in the 
Straits Settlements. He saw a German looking over the parapet while the 
notice was being affixed, and, policeman-like, waved to him to come out. 
The German beckoned to King to come in, but did not quit the trench. King 
then warned the other men to stand by him, and entered into genial talk. 
Other Germans gathered round the first, who, after hesitating somewhat, 
walked to his side of the wire. He could talk no English, and King, though 


he tried his best, in Chinese and the kitchen-Malay of Singapore, could not 
convey the situation to him either. At last he handed the German the notice 
and told him to give it to his officer. The man seemed to understand. He 
was an elderly person, with his regimental number in plain sight on his 
collar. He saw King looking at this, and desired King to lift the edge of his 
leather jerkin so that he in tum might get our number. King naturally 
refused and, to emphasise what was in store for careless enemies, repeated 
with proper pantomime: “Shoot! Shoot! Pom! Pom!” This ended the 
palaver. They let him get back quite unmolested, and when the mirth had 
ceased, King reported that they all seemed to be “oldish men, over yonder, 
and thoroughly fed up.” Next dawn saw no more unbuttoned ease or 
“idyllic” promenades along that line. 

As the days lengthened arctic cold set in. The tracks between the posts 
became smears of black ice, and shells burst brilliantly on ground that was 
as pave-stones to the iron screw-stakes of the wiring. One shell caught a 
carrying-party on the night of the 20th January, slightly wounding 
Lieutenant Hanbury who chanced to be passing at the time, and wounding 
Sergeant Roddy and two men. The heavies behind them used the morning 
of the 21st to register on their left and away to the north. By some accident 
(the Battalion did not conceive their sector involved) a big shell landed in 
the German trench opposite one of their posts, and some thirty Huns broke 
cover and fled back over the rise. One of them, lagging behind the covey, 
deliberately turned and trudged across the snow to give himself up to us. 
Outside one of our posts he as deliberately knelt down, covered his face 
with his hands and prayed for several minutes. Whereupon our men instead 
of shooting shouted that he should come in. He was a Pole from Posen and 
the east front; very, very sick of warfare. This gave one Russian, one 
Englishman, and a Pole as salvage for six weeks. An attempt at a night-raid 
on our part over the crackling snow was spoiled because the divisional 
stores did not run to the necessary “six white night-shirts” indented for, but 
only long canvas coats of a whitey-brown which in the glare of Very lights 
showed up hideously. 

A month of mixed fatigues followed ere they saw that sector again. They 
cleaned up at Morval on the 22nd, and spent a few days at the Briquetterie 
near Bernafay Corner, where three of the companies worked at a narrow- 
gauge line just outside Morval, under sporadic long-range shell-fire, and the 
fourth went to Ville in divisional reserve. The winter cold ranged from ten 
to twenty degrees of frost in the Nissen huts. Whereby hangs this tale. The 
mess stove was like Falstaff, “old, cold, and of intolerable entrails,” going 


out on the least provocation. Only a few experts knew how to conciliate the 
sensitive creature, and Father Knapp, the R.C. chaplain, was not one of 
them. Indeed, he had been explicitly warned on no account whatever to 
attempt to stoke it. One bitter morning, however, he found himself alone in 
the mess with the stove just warming up, and a sand-bag, stuffed with what 
felt like lumps of heaven-sent coal, lying on the floor. Naturally, he tipped it 
all in. But it was the mess Perrier water, which had been thus swaddled to 
save it from freezing — as the priest and the exploding stove found out 
together. There were no casualties, though roof and walls were cut with 
glass, but the stove never rightly recovered from the shock, nor did Father 
Knapp hear the last of it for some time. 

From the close of the month till the 19th of February they were in 
divisional reserve, all together at Ville in unbroken frost. While there 
(February 1), Lieutenant F. St. L. Greer, one of the best of officers and the 
most popular of comrades, was wounded in a bombing accident and died 
the next day. In a battalion as closely knit together as the 2nd Irish Guards 
all losses hit hard. 

Just as the thaw was breaking, they were sent up to Priez Farm, a camp 
of elephant huts, dug-outs and shelters where the men were rejoiced to get 
up a real “frowst” in the confined quarters. Warriors do not love scientific 
ventilation. From the 16th to the 25th February, the mud being in full 
possession of the world again, they were at Billon, which has no good 
name, and on the 25th back at St. Pierre Vaast, on the same sector they had 
left a month before. Nothing much had been done to the works; for the 
German host — always at its own time and in its own methodical way — 
was giving way to the British pressure, and the Battalion was warned that 
their business would be to keep touch with any local withdrawal by means 
of patrols (Anglice, small parties playing blind-man’s buff with machine- 
gun posts), and possibly to do a raid or two. But it is interesting to see that 
since their departure from that sector all the ten posts which they had dug 
and perspired over, and learned to know by their numbers, which 
automatically come back to a man’s memory on his return, had been re- 
numbered by the authorities. It was a small thing, but good men have been 


killed by just such care. 
They watched and waited. The air was full of rumours of the Germans’ 
shifting — the home papers called it “cracking” — but facts and news do 


not go together even in peace. (“What annoyed us were the newspaper 
reports of how we were getting on when we weren’t getting on at all.”) 
The Twenty-ninth Division on their left were due to put in a two- 


Battalion attack from Sailly-Saillisel on the dawn of the 28th February, 
while the battalion in the front line was to send up a smoke-screen to 
distract the enemy and draw some of his barrages on to themselves. So 
front-line posts were thinned out as much as possible, and front companies 
sent out patrols to see that the Hun in front of them was working happily, 
and that he had not repaired a certain gap in his wire which our guns had 
made and were keeping open for future use. All went well till the wind 
shifted and the smoke was ordered “off,” and when the Twenty-ninth 
Division attacked, the tail of the enemy barrage caught the Battalion 
unscreened but did no harm. A heavy fog then shut down sarcastically on 
the whole battle, which was no success to speak of. Through it all the 
Battalion kept guard over their own mouseholes and the gap in the wire. 
Sudden activities of our guns or the enemies’ worried them at times and 
bred rumours, all fathered on the staff, of fantastic victories somewhere 
down the line. They saw a battalion of Germans march by platoons into St. 
Pierre Vaast Wood, warned the nearest artillery group, and watched the 
heavies searching the wood; heard a riot of bombing away on their left, 
which they put down to the situation at Sailly-Saillisel (this was on the 1st 
of March), and got ready for possible developments; and when it all died 
out again, duly sent forth the patrols, who reported the “enemy laughing, 
talking, and working.” There was no sign of any withdrawal there. 

On the 6th March, in snow and frost, they took over from the 1st 
Coldstream a new and unappetising piece of front on the left which the 
Coldstream had taken over from the Twenty-ninth Division. It consisted of 
a line of “about twelve so-called posts which were practically little more 
than shell-holes.” The Coldstream had worked like beavers to get them into 
some sort of shape, but their predecessors had given the local snipers far too 
much their head; and the long, flat-topped ridge where, under an almost full 
moon, every moving man offended the sky-line, was as unwholesome as 
could be desired. The Coldstream had lost six men sniped the night before 
their relief, and it was impossible to reach two of the posts at all. Another 
post was practically untenable, as the enemy had direct observation on to it, 
and one sniper who specialised in this neighbourhood had accounted for 
fourteen men in one tour. The Battalion settled down, therefore, to fire 
generously at anything that fired. It was noisy and, maybe, wasteful, but it 
kept the snipers’ heads down. 

On the 7th March it was clear that the troops in front of them had been 
replaced by a more cautious and aggressive enemy. So the Battalion turned 
a couple of their most untenable posts into listening-posts, occupied by 


night only, and some one suggested that the new artillery which had just 
come in behind them might put down a creeping barrage for the greater 
discouragement of snipers. They cleared out a post or two first, in 
anticipation of stray shots, and lost one man killed and one wounded; but 
when the barrage arrived it was weak and inaccurate. Guns need time to 
learn to work in well with their brethren ahead, and the latter are apt to be 
impatient when they think they are being experimented on. 


THE GERMAN WITHDRAWAL 

Not till towards mid-March did the much-written-of German “crack” 
affect their chilly world. The C.O.’s of the battalions conferred at Brigade 
Headquarters on the 13th to discuss the eventuality, and in the middle of it 
the Major-General came in and announced there was good reason to think 
that the retirement in front of them would begin that night. In which case, 
so soon as scouts had reported that the enemy trenches were held very 
lightly or had been abandoned (“But Jerry never abandoned his dam’ 
machine-guns till we was on top of ‘em!”), two patrols from each company 
in the front line, of an officer and twelve men apiece, would go forward on 
schedule time and occupy. They would be followed by the two front 
companies, who would make good the enemy’s old front and support lines. 
With two battalions in the front line to draw from, this made a force of four 
companies, all of whom were to be under the command of the Senior 
Lieut.-Colonel in the battalions engaged. He would be known as “O.C. 
Situation Centre,” and would issue all orders, acting as in command of an 
advanced guard. But the two reserve companies of the battalions in line 
would be with the main body of the brigade and would not move without 
the Brigadier’s direct orders. In other words, no one was to be drawn into 
anything like a vulgar brawl. And on the 14th March, from a hill near by, a 
vast fire could be seen far off, which was Peronne a-burning. That same 
afternoon the enemy began shelling their own front line along the western 
edge of St. Pierre Vaast Wood. The situation betrayed itself. An officer’s 
patrol out from the 1st Scots Guards reported the enemy gone from in front. 
Whereupon the battalions in the line, the 2nd Irish Guards and the 1st 
Coldstream, moved out cautiously at dusk and established themselves partly 
in the first of the enemies’ abandoned trenches, with supports, more or less, 
in our old front line. When their relief came it was a pitch-black night, and 
the Coldstream had pushed out some patrols into bits of the German trench 
beyond the chaos of No Man’s Land, who, naturally, did not even 
themselves know where in France they might be, but had to be discovered 


and relieved just the same, which took the relieving battalion till two 
o’clock in the morning. At three o’clock the C.O. of the 2nd Irish Guards- 
Colonel E. B. Greer — was warned that “Situation Centre” — the two 
advanced companies who were to beat out hidden snipers — would be 
formed at 7 A.M. By the accident of Lieut.-Colonel Godman of the Scots 
Guards being sick, it fell to Greer to command that advanced force. Captain 
Alexander took our two forward companies, and Captain Sir Ian Colquhoun 
the two companies of the Scots Guards. The general advance was to begin 
all along the divisional front at 10 A.M. By that hour the German shelling 
was intense. They used 5.9’s and larger, as they were firing from a long way 
back. The trouble for the 2nd Irish Guards companies developed almost at 
once on their left, where their patrol was fired at by machine-guns from a 
German trench on the edge of the wood. Their own 1st Battalion, trying to 
push out of Sailly-Saillisel, was hung up, too — they heard and saw it for 
the same reason. The Division could have driven through at the cost of 
fairly heavy casualties, but nothing was to be gained by wasting men in 
rushes on hidden machine-guns that can lay out thirty good lives in two 
minutes. The Scots Guards got on into the wood without much trouble at 
first, till they, too, ran on snipers between tree-stumps and up and down the 
defaced trenches, or opened some single machine-gun slinking from cover 
to cover. It was all slow “feeling,” with alternating advances at walking 
pace, and long checks — ”something like drawing a gorse for wolves 
instead of foxes.” The shelling through the day was heavy, but ineffective. 
With such a broken line as ours advancing, the enemy could not tell where 
any portion was in strength. The force lay up where they happened to stop, 
and before dawn on the 16th March were told to feel ahead, while the Scots 
Guards on their right got into touch with the Eighth Division. Progress was 
slow as the day before, under heavy shelling — sometimes considered and 
dealt out with intention — at others evidently from a battery using up 
ammunition before going back. As they worked their way more into St. 
Pierre Vaast Wood came the sensation, which there was no mistaking, that 
they were being played with by the Hun, and losing touch as he intended 
them to do. Certain vital trenches would be controlled by a few snipers and 
machine-guns; a sunk road offering shelter would be plastered with heavies, 
and a full company would be held in it, digging for more cover, by dead 
accurate long-range fire; while far and far behind the orderly German 
withdrawal of the main body continued in peace. 

On the 17th March, for example, “we were never really in touch with the 
enemy’s rear-guard during the day except for one or two snipers.” On the 


18th, “by daybreak we were out of touch with the enemy, and cavalry 
patrols of King Edward’s Horse and the 21st Lancers went through us.” 
Here is the comment of the time and the place on our advance: “The 
German retreat was conducted very skilfully. One cannot say that we 
caused them to leave one position an hour before they intended. They 
inflicted upon us a considerable number of casualties (twenty in this 
battalion, while on our left the 1st Battalion lost considerably more). On the 
other hand, we saw no evidence that in the actual retirement we had even 
damaged one German. They left little or nothing behind.” 

And the professional judgment is equally fair. “But of course it must be 
remembered that the task of the (German) regimental officers was an easy 
one, however difficult it may have been for the Staff. Given time, there is 
no difficulty in withdrawing battalions from trenches by night, for a few 
snipers and machine-gunners, knowing the ground, and retreating from 
trench to trench, can hang up an advance indefinitely unless the troops 
advancing have strong reserves and are prepared for heavy losses.” 

This last was not our situation. The Fourteenth Corps had no divisions in 
immediate reserve; the sector the Guards Division was working on had 
been greatly thinned out, and their artillery was relatively small. With 
tremendous losses in the past and the certainty of more to come, things had 
to be done as cheaply as possible. “Hence our mode of advance.” It led 
them into a stale hell which had once been soil of France but was now 
beyond grace, hope, or redemption. Most of the larger trees in St. Pierre 
Vaast were cut down, and the smaller ones split by shell or tooth-brushed by 
machine-gun fire. The ground was bog, studded with a few island-like 
formations of fire-trench, unrevetted, unboarded, with little dug-outs ten or 
twelve feet deep, all wet and filthy. There were no regular latrines. 
Numberless steel helmets and heaps of stick-bombs lay about under foot. 
The garrisons must have been deadly uncomfortable, and there was good 
evidence that the enemy had economised men beyond anything that we 
dared. The ground had been cut to bits by our fire, and in one place yawned 
what had been a battery position wiped out, unseeing and unseen, weeks 
ago, as the dead teams round it testified. Very few booby-traps were left 
behind. The Battalion lost only five men in all through this cause. 


FATIGUES ON THE SOMME 

And on March 19 they came away from the filth and the multitudes of 
scattered, distorted dead who grimaced at them over their victory, and were 
laid off at Montauban next day, to be railway navvies for a few weeks. 


Their camp had last been occupied by a “labour” battalion. “It would be 
quite impossible to exaggerate the state of filth in which we found this 
place. No tins had apparently been burned or buried for months, and rotting 
matter lay all over the ground.” Something like this has been observed 
before by other battalions about labour corps. However, they mucked it out 
into moderate decency, and went daily with the 3rd Grenadiers and the 4th 
Coldstream to make the broad-gauge line from Trénes Wood to Rocquigny 
and eventually into Ypres. Eventually, when the Sappers had taught them a 
little, they slapped it down at the rate of more than half a mile a day. It 
meant at the last four hours’ marching to reach railhead, and as many hours 
of strenuous work when they got there. But “the men were quite happy in 
spite of the long hours and the absolutely vile weather.” They could acquire 
all the fuel they needed, and had no drills or parades. To toil with your belts 
or braces disposed as you please; and to wear your cap at outrageous 
civilian angles; to explain to your desk-bred N.C.O. (with reminiscences, 
till he cuts you short) that you have had experience on this job in civil life, 
repairing Dublin trams; to delve in a clean dirt uncumbered by stringy 
bundles that have once been the likes of yourself; to return, singing, down 
the road to bountiful meals and a satisfactory “frowst” afterwards, are 
primitive pleasures far above pay or glory. 

Their navvying at one camp or another along the rail lasted till almost the 
end of April. They were rather pleased with the country round them near 
Rocquigny, because there was grass on it, and they found passable football 
grounds. It was a queer, part rural, part mechanical, part military life, in 
which people grew fat and jovial, and developed sides of their character 
that the strain of responsibility had hid. The Battalion made friendships, 
too, with troops in the railway trade — men whom they met day after day at 
the same place and job, just as though people on the Somme lived for ever. 
They were taught how to ballast permanent ways, or lever the eternally 
derailed troop- and construction-trains back on to the sprawling metals. 

On the 27th April they were all called in from their scattered labours, 
reminded that they were guards once more, and promised a long 
programme of field-training. Inevitably, then, the evening after, came orders 
to strike their camp at Bois de Hem, pitch it on the Lesboeufs road and get 
back to road-work between Ginchy, Lesboeufs, and Le Transloy. The march 
was hot and dusty; which impressed them, for they had forgotten heat. 
Camp lay close to where the right of the 2nd Guards Brigade had reached, 
in the battle of September 15, 1916. Here is the picture. The site “had been 
under severe shell-fire all the winter, so little burying could be done. Before 


we could pitch the camp we had to get rid of several dead men, and all the 
country between Lesboeufs and Le Transloy, as well as towards Morval, 
was dotted with corpses. In one morning, No. 4 Company, incidental to its 
work on the roads, buried no less than seventy Germans, English, and 
French. On Ginchy crest we found the body of Lieutenant Montgomery. He 
had been killed commanding No. 2 Company on September 13 of last year” 
(that was when No. 2 was wiped out on the eve of the battle of the 15th), 
“but we had never been able to find him. He was buried on the crest.” 

The desolation struck them with continuous horror. Most of the troops 
had been moved on into the comparatively unspoiled country to the 
eastward, but the Battalion was forced to sit down among the dead in “mile 
on mile of tumbled earth, collapsing trenches with their fringe of rotting 
sand-bags, tangles of rusted wire, and everywhere little crosses. For variety, 
an occasional wood, in which the trees were mere skeletons, shattered 
stumps with charred branches.” It is a perfect etching of the Somme. They 
were impressed, too, by the fiendish forethought and thoroughness with 
which all signs of civil life and work, and, as far as might be, all means of 
reviving them, had been wiped out, burned up, blasted off, cut down, or 
removed by the Hun. Details of destruction and defilement, such as would 
only occur to malignant apes, had been attended to as painstaking and 
lovingly in the most unlikely corner of some poor village, as in the fields 
and among the orchards and factories. They had to fill all shell-holes in 
camp to make even standing ground for themselves, and, of course, a 
football “field” came next. Every man returning from work brought back 
his load of timber or iron out of the pitiful old trenches, not to mention 
flowers from wrecked gardens, and “we built a regular village.” Their road- 
mending consisted in digging out the shell-holes till they reached firm 
ground, filling up with timber and brick (easy to find). By this time 
specialisation had run its course by rail. And thus they worked till the 9th 
May. But this was the last that was required of them in that form. 

They were turned down to training camp at Curlu, almost on the banks of 
the Somme, in a clean and cleaned-up country where “dead men, even, 
were hard to find.” By this time specialization had run its course through 
our armies till the latest platoon-organisation acknowledged but one section 
that was known as a “rifle” section. The others, although behung with the 
ancient and honourable weapons of their trade, were bomb, Lewis-gun, and 
rifle (sniper) sections. But the Battle of Arras had proved what angry 
company commanders had been saying for months past — that infantry 
lived or died by their knowledge of the rifle. These Somme officers were 


accordingly told that most of their time should be given to platoon-training, 
fire direction, and musketry. (“We did what we were told, but we always 
found out when it came to a pinch — suppressing machine-guns in a pill- 
box and stuff of that kind — if you could rush your men into proper 
position, good shooting did the rest.”) And just as they were buckling down 
to the new orders, word came, on Sunday, May 13, that they had better 
prepare for an inspection by the King of the Belgians on Tuesday, May 15. 
The Brigade put up one long “agony” of rehearsal, and to its own surprise 
managed to achieve a creditable parade. Unlimited British generals attended 
the royal visitor, and for the first time in the Battalion’s history their pipers 
in their Celtic kilts were present. These had arrived about a fortnight before, 
when the Battalion solemnly invited Captain Hugh Ross of the Scots 
Guards to tea in his capacity of a “pipe expert” to pronounce on their 
merits. And civil war did not follow! 

On the 17th May they set out via Billon Farm camp to Méricourt |’ Abbé, 
where for the first time in six months, barring a few days at Corbie in 
January, they were billeted in real houses such as human beings use. 
Meéricourt in summer is quite different from the cramped, windy, damp 
Meéricourt of winter All the land smiled with the young crops that the old, 
indefatigable French women and men were cramming it with. Here, while 
the Guards Division was concentrating preparatory to their move into war 
again, the battalions were trained hard but not as specialists. 

General Ivor Maxse, commanding the Sixteenth Corps (none but corps 
generals can say certain things in public), lectured on some of the teachings 
of the Battle of Arras. He gave instances of what comes of divorcing the 
soldier from his rifle. On one occasion, said he, men were met sidling down 
a road with the simple statement that the Germans were advancing to 
counter-attack them, and that they were retiring “because their own supply 
of bombs had run out.” Patrols sent up to verify, found the counter-attack 
was being made by four Huns furiously trying to surrender to some one. 
Again, a company was heavily fired on from a wood about two hundred 
yards off. Not a man returned the fire. They simply shouted down the 
trench, “Pass the word for the snipers.” All of which proves what every 
company commander knows, that the human mind under stress of 
excitement holds but one idea at a time, or, as the drill books of forty years 
ago laid down, “men will instinctively act in war as they have been trained 
to act in peace.” 

In spite of the growing crops and intense agriculture, the Battalion found 
rifle ranges and did “a great deal of much-needed musketry.” 


They wound up their stay at Méricourt in great glory at the Brigade 
sports, sweeping off everything in sight — flat races, steeplechase, tug-of- 
war, and the rest, and winning their brigadier’s trophy to the corps with the 
greatest number of firsts by a clear “possible” against the whole Guards 
Division. (““Tis this way. A good battalion will do what is wanted; but a 
happy battalion, mark you, takes on from that. Did we work at the Sports? 
Remember, we was all in the pink, trained on that dam’ railway an’ fatted 
up for Boesinghe. What chance had the rest of the Division against us at 
all>”) 


THIRD YPRES AND BOESINGHE 

They entrained on the 30th May as part of the vast concentration that was 
crystallising itself for the Third Battle of Ypres, and, after twelve hours, 
breakfasted at Arques, near St. Omer, and marched all day to their crowded 
billets, which, like the rest of the landscape, were loaded up with crops and 
difficult to train in. They knew nothing of what was expected of them till 
11th June, when C.O.’s were told at Brigade Headquarters that they were to 
practise assaults from trench to trench instead of “open warfare.” A battle, 
including earthquakes, had taken place at Messines which had unkeyed the 
situation to a certain extent, and the Guards Division would be needed to 
develop it. 

The screw would be applied next in the Salient, and they would go up to 
Elverdinghe, on a sector that had long been notoriously quiet. But they were 
assured that as soon as “Jerry” had word of their arrival they would not feel 
neglected. All this on the top of their open-warfare exercise was 
disappointing. They knew more than they wanted to about the Ypres areas, 
and had hoped that something was going to crack on the high and windy 
Somme and let them triumphantly into Cambrai. “Fatted troops” are ever 
optimistic. 

Their march towards their new ground was a hot and villainously dusty 
one, with packs and steel helmets, of eleven miles and the wind at their 
backs, so they moved in a sweating pillar of cloud. Not a man of theirs fell 
out, and the Brigade knew it, for the C.O. of the 3rd Grenadiers, who were 
bringing up the rear, sent along written congratulations with word that he 
had not seen one single Irish guardsman panting by the wayside. To have 
won that little record had meant the hardest sort of work for officers and 
N.C.O.’s. 

On the 15th June they lay at Cardoen Farm, in shelters and huts round the 
place on which the enemy had no direct observation, though it was not four 


miles behind the line. Brigade Headquarters was more or less underground 
at Elverdinghe Chateau, and the enemy attended to it the instant the Guards 
Division relieved the Thirty-eighth Division. The front lines, as usual 
hereabouts, were too close together for unrestricted artillery work; but 
supports, communications, railways, and battery positions were open to 
him, and he dosed them by day and night. The divisional sector had a 
frontage of about twelve hundred yards, which ran from the point where our 
line bending back from the Ypres salient, turned across the Yser Canal 
some five thousand yards north-north-west of Ypres itself, and thence 
straight along the canal bank to where the Belgians took on. The Battalion 
relieved the 1st Coldstream on the 18th June, and found their front, which 
was on top of the canal embankment and within fifty yards of the enemy’s, 
fairly good. Owing to water showing at two feet, trenches were protected by 
breast-works and well revetted, but liable, from their make, to be badly 
blown by direct hits when, since it crowned the breast-works, their own 
wire would hamper the occupants. The canal bed, empty and overgrown 
with high grass and weeds, was all dead ground. The most that could be 
said for the position was that it gave fair protection against shell, but might 
be awkward to hold, as support and back lines were much too much under 
direct observation. Battalion Headquarters were regularly shelled, and in 
Boesinghe village itself, the most dangerous area of all, there was no cover, 
and one had to skirmish about in the open, with both eyes and ears on what 
might be coming next. The front, as usual, under these conditions was the 
safest. They were so close to the enemy that they were not shelled at all. 
What little stuff fell near them was the enemy’s own shorts, upon receipt of 
which the German front line would loose protesting rockets. Support and 
reserve companies were regularly shelled, with the ration and water parties 
pushing supplies up the railway in trucks from Elverdinghe to B.H.Q. The 
Battalion’s normal work was repairing blown head-cover and breast-work, 
and reporting, with oaths, that it was impossible to dig on account of 
subsoil water. They indulged the enemy every early morning with five 
minutes’ “rapid” of Lewis-guns or rifles, and their Stokes mortars were 
busy day and night. Machine-guns (nothing can keep a machine-gunner 
quiet long) sprayed enemy dumps intermittently all night long. It was an 
intimate, uneasy dog’s life of dodging and ducking; yet with reliefs and all 
it only cost them twenty-four casualties, mostly slight, in the four days’ 
turn. Their rest at Cardoen Farm afterwards meant fatigues of carrying 
sand-bags and six casualties to show for it; a brisk shelling of the camp; and 
a brawl between their Lewis-gun battery and one of the wandering Hun 


planes with which the camps were so infested that they were hardly noticed 
in reports or letters. 

Their next tour, June 27 to 29, was in support behind the canal, in dug- 
outs round Bleuet Farm; Battalion Headquarters in the remnants of the farm 
itself. Our own artillery seemed, from the infantry point of view, to be 
devoting its attention to building up dumps and bringing in more guns; so 
the enemy had it rather their own way in shelling working-parties and 
communications. The relief was a bad one, and that tour worked out at 
nineteen casualties, of whom six were dead. 

They ended June in wet bivouacs at a camp near International Corner, 
which had an unsavoury reputation for being shelled, and under the shadow 
of a specially heavy fatigue of burying a cable in a forward area. But — 
army fashion — nothing happened. No shells arrived; it was too wet even 
for parades, and some other lucky battalion had that cable-picnic all to 
itself. 

On the 2nd July they were marched off twelve miles to Herzeele, where 
as no billets were ready they dined in a field, and shook down afterwards 
among a crowd of gunners. Many tales have been told of happy Herzeele, 
for it boasted at that time no less than three town majors, every one of them 
a colonel! Hence some small muddle as to billets. 

The immense preparations for what was to be the Third Battle of the 
Ypres included, for the Guards Division, ten days’ special training over 
trenches such as they would have to deal with when their turn came. These 
were duly dug by fatigue-parties in an open stretch of country near the 
town, and “the whole model was on the same scale as the actual German 
front-line system.” Although the existing features of the ground were 
puzzling at first, the model proved to be extremely useful as teaching all 
ranks the lie of the land. 

The only features not included were the hidden concrete “pill-boxes” 
supporting each other behind his line, on which the enemy was basing his 
new and unpleasant system of elastic defence. But, allowing for inevitable 
unrealities, there is no doubt that training “on the model” supplies and 
brings a battalion to hand better than any other device. The men grow keen 
as they realise by eye what is to be expected; talk it over afterwards (there 
are certain analogies between trench-to-trench attack and “soccer”); the 
N.C.O.’s discuss with the officers, and the battalion commander can check 
some preventable errors before the real thing is loosed. 

His Majesty the King came on the 6th July to watch a brigade attack in 
the new formation. It was a perfect success, but the next week saw them 


sweated through it again and again in every detail, till “as far as the 
Battalion was concerned the drill of the attack was reduced almost to 
perfection.” In their rare leisure came conferences, map- and aeroplane- 
study, and, most vital of all, “explaining things to the N.C.O.’s and men.” 
They wound up with a model of a foot to a hundred yards, giving all the 
features in the Battalion’s battle area. The men naturally understood this 
better than a map, but it was too small. (“‘Twas like a doll’s-house garden, 
and it looked you would be across and over it all in five minutes. But we 
was not! We was not!”’) 

On the 14th, in hot weather, the move towards the cockpit began. They 
bivouacked in certain selected woods that gave cover against searching 
planes, who knew as much about it as the enemy staff did, and bombed all 
movements on principle. 

On the 17th they went into line “for a tour which proved to be one of the 
most unpleasant and most expensive” since the Battalion came to France. 
They held the whole of the 2nd Guards Brigade frontage, with a battalion of 
the 3rd Guards Brigade on their left, so the companies were necessarily 
broken up, as their platoons were detached to the separate trenches. All No. 
4 Company and two platoons of No. 3 were in the front line, and a platoon 
of No. 3 and Company H.Q. in the support-line near Hunter Street. In 
Walkrantz Trench was another platoon of No. 3; No. 1 Company was in an 
unwholesome support-trench; and working with it, one platoon of No. 2. In 
Bleuet Farm were the remaining three platoons of No. 2 Company; and 
Battalion Headquarters were in Chasseur Farm, about a hundred and fifty 
yards behind No. 1 Company. Altogether, it might fairly be called a 
“hurrah’s nest” to relieve, hold, or get away from. The enemy, even without 
being stirred up by our first series of preliminary bombardments, which had 
opened on the 15th, were thoroughly abreast of things. They began by 
catching No. 2 Company coming up to Bleuet Farm in a barrage of gas- 
shells, which meant putting on box-respirators in the dark and going ahead 
blind. Only one man was knocked out, however. The transport was gassed 
late at night on the Elverdinghe road, and held up for two hours under 
fumes of lachrymatory and phosgene. But transport is expected to get in, 
whatever happens, and the fact that Lieutenant R. Nutting, its officer, was 
badly gassed, too, was an incident. From the official point of view he 
should have put on his respirator at the first, which is notoriously easy when 
rounding up hooded men and panicky horses. So he suffered. But as he was 
the only person who knew where Bleuet Farm might be in that poisonous 
blackness, he lay on the messcart, and between upheavals, guided the 


convoy thither. Next mom, after spending the night in a dug-out, he had to 
be carried back to the dressing-station. That same night 2nd Lieutenant 
Lofting, while on patrol along the canal bank, was slightly wounded in the 
leg. 

The next three days were one nightmare of stores of all kinds for the 
battle-dumps pouring into the front line while the platoons there stacked 
and sorted them out, under continuous fire. Our hourly increasing force of 
heavies (the field-guns were not yet called upon) took as much of the 
burden off our men as they could, but the enemy were well set and knew 
just what they had to bowl at. The front-line companies’ work was to repair 
a very great deal of trench damage; make assembly-trenches for the coming 
attack; pile up the dumps, praying that the next salvo would not send them 
all sky-high, and keep the crawling communication-lines clear of corpses, 
wreckage, wounded and traffic blocks. 

The Diary puts it all in these cold words: “Some of the carrying parties 
under N.C.O.’s did very fine work under fire. In no case did any party fail 
to perform the work set it.” Other pens have described that tour as “house- 
moving in Hell.” They lost men in the dark who were not missed till 
morning. On the night of the 18th, probably through a misreading of the 
many lights which were going up everywhere and might have been read as 
SOS’s, our big guns suddenly put down a bitter barrage just behind the 
German front line. They replied by one just behind ours, and a searching 
bombardment round our wretched Battalion Headquarters. One shell went 
through the roof of an officer’s dug-out in No. 1 Company trench and killed 
Lieutenant James (he had joined the Battalion, for the second time, not a 
month ago) and 2nd Lieutenant Wilson, only a few weeks joined. 
Lieutenant Paget was also wounded in the knee. The casualties among the 
men were heavy also; and next night, as our field-guns came into play, a 
“short” from one of them killed an irreplaceable C.S.M. — Grimwood of 
No. 4 Company — which on the eve of engagement is equivalent to losing 
an officer. 

On the morning of the 20th, No. 4 Company sent out four raiding parties 
across the canal bank to see how strongly the enemy was holding things, 
and, quaintly enough, to “accustom them to our temporary occupation of 
their front line.” The inventive Hun had managed to raise the water level of 
the canal, and two of the parties had to abandon the attempt altogether. The 
others, led by their sergeants, floundered across, sometimes up to their 
chins, found the enemy line held, and came back with useful news and no 
casualties, for which their corps commander and their brigadier 


congratulated them. On the afternoon of the same day, the C.O. (Byng- 
Hopwood) and Second in Command (Stephen Bruton) of the ist 
Coldstream came up to look at the line, and were both killed by the same 
shell in a communication-trench. 

On the 21st, at the discomfortable hour before earliest dawn, our R.E. 
Company began to send over gas from four-inch Stokes mortars and 
projectors, and our own two-inch Stokes in the front line strove to cover the 
noise by separate rapid fire. Thanks to past practice with the box- 
respirators, in which our perspiring men had at last learned to work, there 
were no casualties when a gas “short” burst just behind the front line. It was 
their first acquaintance with gas-shells but, all told, only one officer and 
five men were gassed, nearly all of whom returned to duty in a few days. 
The relief was a small action in itself, for the companies had to be 
extricated one by one, and “the dispositions of the relieving battalions were 
different from ours.” Nor was it a clean departure, since the back lines were 
more and more crowded with fatigue-parties, each claiming right of way, 
and the Battalion was held up in Hunter Street, which at its widest was 
perhaps four feet and a half, by a couple of hundred men shifting trifles 
such as mats and bridges towards the firing-line. When they were getting 
away between Bleuet and Marguerite Farms, Lieutenant Keenan was hit in 
the thigh by a splinter of shell. 

That tour cost the Battalion six officers killed or wounded and sixty 
casualties in other ranks. Considering the shelling, the heavy traffic and the 
backline “furniture removals,” the wonder was that they had not suffered 
thrice as much; but for the eve of a first-class engagement it was ample. 

Their last preparations for the attack were put in in bivouac in the 
wooded area about half a mile northwest of De Wippe Cabaret, where half 
the Battalion was requisitioned for long, heavy, and unpleasant fatigues 
across shelled ground into forward areas, which led to a small group of 
casualties. Accommodation in the woods was insufficient, and many slept 
where they could under the trees (no bad thing with wandering planes at 
large); but the weather held fine and hot. And then, with everything ready to 
loose off, the attack was delayed. The reason given was that the French 
were to spend a few days more in making sure of success before carrying 
out their end of it. A battalion takes the smallest interest in its neighbours at 
any time, and on the edge of battle less than usual. All that the men knew 
was that the French were on their left, where the Belgians had been, and 
they hoped that they were strong in .75’s. (“Ye can hear the French long 
before ye can see them. They dish out their field-gun fire the way you’d say 


it was machine-guns. A well-spoken, quiet crowd, the French, but their 
rations are nothing at all.”) 

There is pathetic interest on the entry of the 26th July that the C.O. (Eric 
Greer) “wrote out Operation Orders for Father Knapp” — a dead man, as 
the Fates were to decree it, for a dead man. Those orders were as simple as 
the problem before the Battalion. They had to advance straight to their 
front, with the 1st Scots Guards on their right, the latter Battalion’s right 
being neatly bounded by the Langemarck—Staden railway which again was 
the dividing line between the Guards and the Thirty-eighth Division. If luck 
held, and pillboxes did not turn out to be too numerous, they would all fetch 
up eventually on the banks of the Steenbeek River, three thousand five 
hundred yards north-east by east from their starting-point. 

A happy mixture of chance and design had shown that the enemy were in 
the habit of abandoning their front line along the canal during daylight, and 
of manning it lightly at night. General Feilding, commanding the Guards 
Division, promptly took advantage of the knowledge to throw the 3rd 
Coldstream across and establish them on the far bank. The coup was 
entirely successful, and it saved the Division the very heavy casualties that 
would have followed a forcing of the canal had that been held in strength. 

On the 27th, at a conference of C.O.’s, they were told that the enemy had 
further withdrawn on that sector, about five hundred yards up the stage, so 
to speak, and were resting their front line on a system known to us as 
Cariboo and Cannon trenches. One of our scouting-aeroplanes had been 
searching the ground at two or three hundred feet level, and was of opinion 
there was nobody there who cared to shoot back. It was a curious situation, 
for though the Battalion had rehearsed and rehearsed what they were to do 
till, as men said, they could have done it in their sleep, nobody was at ease. 
(This, by the way, disproves the legend that battalions know by instinct 
whether they are going to win or lose.) Late that night a hostile plane came 
over the forest area and woke them up with bombs. Lieutenant Arthur 
Paget, attached to the M.G.C., was slightly wounded. On the same day a 
draft of ninety men arrived as reinforcements. Their position was that of 
supers, for in a corps trained as the 2nd Irish Guards had been to carry out 
this one affair in a certain way, no amateurs were allowed. Greer had seen 
to it that every soul over whom he had authority should study the glass, 
sand, tin, and twig model of the ground till he knew it by heart, and had 
issued, moreover, slips of paper with a few printed sentences (“like home 
post cards”) to serve for unit commanders’ reports in action. On the back of 
these was a map of the sector itself, and “every one was instructed to mark 


his position with an X.” The results were superb, though Greer did not 
survive to see them. 

The Division had its battle-patrols out and across the canal on the night 
of the 28th July, pressing forward gingerly, digging themselves in or 
improving existing “slits” in the ground against shell-fire. The Battalion did 
much the same thing at the back, for all the world where they walked with 
cautious shoulders was very unwholesome, and the barrages clanged to and 
fro everlastingly. Yet, had they been asked, they would have said, “Our 
guns were doing nothing out of the way.” Men were so broke to the uproar 
they hardly noticed it. 

On the 29th July two companies (1 and 2) of the Battalion moved out to 
relieve the leading companies of the 3rd Coldstream, who had been for 
some time on the far side of the canal. All went well in the summer 
afternoon till a hostile aeroplane saw them filing across, and signalled a 
barrage which killed or wounded forty men, wounded Lieutenant Hannay 
of No. 2 Company, and killed Captain Synge in command of No. 1. Synge 
was perhaps one of the best company commanders that the Battalion had 
ever known, and as popular as he was brave. 

Colonel Greer went up into the line directly afterwards with Captain D. 
Gunston as his second in command, and Lieutenant Hanbury as adjutant. 
They were cruelly short of combatant officers — past casualties had 
reduced the number to ten; and the only ones left in reserve were Major 
Ferguson and Lieutenant Hely-Hutchinson. The day and night were spent 
by the two companies in digging in where they were, while Nos. 3 and 4 
waited on. 

Early on the morning of the 30th July the French on their left and the 
whole of the Fifth Army put down a half-hour barrage to find out where the 
enemy would pitch his reply. He retaliated on the outskirts of Boesinghe 
village and the east bank of the canal, not realising to what an extent we 
were across that obstacle. In the evening dusk the remaining two companies 
of the Battalion slipped over and took up battle positions, in artillery 
(“pigtail”) formation of half-platoons, behind Nos. 1 and 2 Companies, who 
had shifted from their previous night’s cover, and now lay out in two waves 
east of the Yper Lea. By ten o’clock the whole of the Guards Division was 
in place. The 2nd and 3rd Guards Brigades were to launch the attack, and 
the 1st, going through them, was to carry it home. A concrete dug-out in the 
abandoned German front line just north of the railway was used as a 
Battalion Headquarters. It was fairly impervious to anything smaller than a 
5.9, but naturally its one door faced towards the enemy and had no blind in 


front of it — a lack which was to cost us dear. 

July 31st opened, at 3.30 A.M., with a barrage of full diapason along the 
army front, followed on the Guards sector by three minutes of “a carefully 
prepared hate,” during which two special companies projected oil-drums 
throwing flame a hundred yards around, with thermit that burned 
everything it touched. The enemy had first shown us how to employ these 
scientific aids, and we had bettered the instruction. 

His barrage in reply fell for nearly an hour on the east bank of the canal. 
Our creeping barrage was supposed to lift at 4 A.M. and let the two leading 
battalions (2nd Irish Guards and 1st Scots Guards) get away; but it was not 
till nearly a quarter of an hour later that the attack moved forward in waves 
behind it. Twelve minutes later, Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of the Battalion 
had reached the first objective (Cariboo and Cannon trenches) “with only 
one dead German encountered”; for the enemy’s withdrawal to his selected 
line had been thorough. The remaining companies followed, and behind 
them came the 1st Coldstream, all according to schedule; till by 5.20 A.M. 
the whole of the first objective had been taken and was being consolidated, 
with very small loss. They were pushing on to the second objective, six 
hundred yards ahead, when some of our own guns put a stationary barrage 
on the first objective — Cariboo trenches and the rest. Mercifully, a good 
many of the men of the first and second waves had gone on with the later 
ones, where they were of the greatest possible service in the annoying fights 
and checks round the concreted machine-gun posts. Moreover, our barrage 
was mainly shrapnel — morally but not physically effective. No. 2 
Company and No. 4 Company, for example, lay out under it for a half and 
three quarters of an hour respectively without a single casualty. But no 
troops are really grateful for their own fire on their own tin hats. 

About half-past five, Colonel Greer, while standing outside advanced 
Battalion Headquarters dug-out in the first objective line, was killed 
instantly by shrapnel or bullet. It was his devoted work, his arrangement 
and foresight that had brought every man to his proper place so far without 
waste of time or direction. He had literally made the Battalion for this battle 
as a steeplechaser is made for a given line of country. Men and officers 
together adored him for his justice, which was exemplary and swift; for the 
human natural fun of the man; for his knowledge of war and the material 
under his hand, and for his gift of making hard life a thing delightful. He 
fell on the threshold of the day ere he could see how amply his work had 
been rewarded. Captain Gunston took command of the Battalion, for, of the 
seniors, Captain Alexander was out ahead with No. 4 Company, and Major 


Ferguson was in Regimental Reserve. Headquarters were moved up into 
Cariboo trench, and by six o’clock the second objective had been reached, 
in the face of bad machine-gun fire from Hey Wood that had opened on us 
through a break in our barrage. 

No. 3 Company on the right of our line, next to the Scots Guards, found 
themselves at one point of this advance held up by our own barrage, and 
had the pleasure of seeing a battery of German field-guns limber up and “go 
off laughing at them.” Then they came under oblique machine-gun fire 
from the right. 

Lieutenant Sassoon, commanding No. 3, got his Lewis-gun to cover a 
flank attack on the machine-gun that was doing the damage, took it with 
seven German dead and five wounded prisoners, and so freed the advance 
for the Scots Guards and his own company. As the latter moved forward 
they caught it in the rear from another machine-gun which had been 
overlooked, or hidden itself in the cleaning-up of Hey Wood. 

Sassoon sent back a couple of sections to put this thing out of action 
(which they did) and pushed on No. 4 Company, which was getting much 
the same allowance from concrete emplacements covering machine-guns 
outside Artillery Wood. Captain Alexander launched an attack at these 
through a gap in our barrage, outflanked them and accounted for three 
machine-guns and fourteen Germans. There was some slight difficulty at 
this point in distinguishing between our barrage, which seemed to have 
halted, and the enemy’s, which seemed to be lifting back. So Captain 
Alexander had to conduct his advance by a series of short rushes in and out 
of this double barrage, but somehow or other contrived to consolidate his 
position without undue delays. (“Consolidatin’ positions at Boesinghe 
meant being able to lie down and get your breath while the rest of ye ran 
about the country hammerin’ machine-gun posts an’ damnin’ our 
barrages.”) Thus occupied, he sent back word to Captain Gunston that in 
the circumstances he waived his seniority and placed himself under the 
latter’s command. “The pace was too good to inquire.” 

This was in the interval before Ferguson, acting Second in Command, 
who by regulation had been left behind, could get word of Greer’s death, 
reach Battalion Headquarters and take over, which he did a little later. On 
his way up, their brigadier (Ponsonby) told him that “he could not find 
words strong enough to express his appreciation of the way in which the 
Battalion had behaved, and for its dash and devotion to duty.” Indeed, they 
admitted among themselves — which is where criticism is fiercest — that 
they had pulled the scheme off rather neatly, in spite of their own barrages, 


and that the map and model study had done the trick. By ten o’clock of the 
morning their work was substantially complete. They had made and 
occupied the strong points linking up between their advanced companies 
and the final objectives, which it was the business of the other brigades to 
secure. As they put it, “everything had clicked”; and, for a small reward, 
Fate sent to Battalion Headquarters the commanding officer and adjutant of 
the 73rd Hanoverian Fusiliers who had been captured near the second 
objective, and who wore in gold braid on their left sleeve the word 
“Gibraltar” in commemoration of the siege when that regiment, as 
Hanoverian, fought on the English side. The adjutant spoke English well, 
and thought that the U.S.A., coming into the war at last, would be bad for 
Germany. When they asked him if he wanted peace he replied: “The 
country wants peace. The men want peace, but I am an officer, and an 
officer never wants peace.” Herein he spoke more truly concerning his own 
caste than was ever realised by the British politician. 

He was immensely interested, too, in our “Zero” hour and its 
arrangements, but seemed unable to grasp the system. “How,” he asked, “do 
you manage your — love hour, your nought hour — how do you call it?” 
He appeared to think it was something like lawn-tennis, and they explained 
to him in the wet-floored dug-out, which had already received two direct 
high-explosive souvenirs, that there was, as he might have observed, very 
little of “love” about a British Zero. 

Then there fell, most naturally, a great thirst upon all the world, for 
bottles had been drained long ago, and a carrying-party of the 3rd 
Grenadiers had gone astray in that wilderness, and word had come in from 
Brigade Headquarters that the pontoon bridge over the canal was not yet 
finished, so they would have to draw on the water-dump on its west bank. 
Fatigue parties were sent off at once from the two companies panting there. 
The other two in the second objective further on would . . . but orders had 
scarcely been issued when Lieutenant Nutting pushed up with a string of 
pack-beasts and made a forward water-dump just behind the first objective, 
which saved trouble and that exposure which means men’s lives. (“All that 
time, of course, the battle was ragin’ — that is to say, we was being shelled 
and shot over as usual — but, ye’ll understand, we wanted water more than 
we minded the shells. Thirst is stronger than death with the need on ye.”) 

They disposed themselves for the afternoon, Nos. 1 and 2 Companies 
taking over from the 1st Scots Guards in the first objective, and Nos. 3 and 
4 in the second, with linked strong posts connecting both lines. They also 
withdrew a couple of platoons sent forward from Nos. 1 and 2 Companies 


to the final objective (all objectives had now been reached) to rejoin their 
companies. At three o’clock Father Knapp appeared at Battalion 
Headquarters — that most insanitary place — and proposed to stay there. It 
was pointed out to him that the shelling was heavy, accommodation, as he 
could see, limited, and he had better go to the safer advanced dressing- 
station outside Boesinghe and deal with the spiritual needs of his wounded 
as they were sent in. The request had to be changed to a reasonably direct 
order ere he managed to catch it; for, where his office was concerned, the 
good Father lacked something of that obedience he preached. And a few 
hours after he had gone down to what, with any other man, would have 
been reasonable security, news arrived that he had been mortally wounded 
while tending cases “as they came out” of the dressing-station. He must 
have noticed that the accommodation there was cramped, too, and have 
exposed himself to make shelter for others. Captain David Lees, the 
Battalion M.O., seems to have been equally careless, but luckier. He walked 
through what is described as “an intensely hostile” barrage (there were not 
very many friendly ones falling that day) to the comer of Artillery Wood, 
where he found a batch of wounded exposed to barrages and machine-guns. 
He was shelled all the time he was dressing them, and when he had 
finished, he carried, in turn, Lieutenant Buller, Sergeant McNally, and 
Private Donoghue to a safe trench just outside the barrage zone. To do this 
he had to go four times through the barrage before he could continue his 
round of professional visits which took him through it yet a fifth time. 

During the afternoon, though there was a general bombardment by the 
enemy of the first and second objectives for ten minutes every half hour, the 
bulk of the shelling was aimless and wandering, as though the gunners 
could not hang on to any target. Men were killed, but not with intention, 
and the living could feel that the sting had gone out of the affair. They 
finished the interminable day under a barrage of gas-shells and H.E., which 
suggested at first a counter-attack behind it. At that moment, Nos. 2 and 4 
Companies were holding an advanced position near Captain’s Farm towards 
the last objective; and it looked as though they would have to be left there 
all night, but by eleven o’clock the shelling had died out, the mopping-up 
companies of the 1st Coldstream relieved our outlying two, and a quarter of 
an hour later, dripping and muddy, the whole Battalion got away to a low, 
wet, and uncomfortable camp in the Roussel area, whose single mitigation 
was a rum-issue. 

They had lost in the past three days three officers (Greer, their C.O.; 
Synge, by shrapnel, on the 29th; and Lieutenant Armfield, found shot on 


the 31st, not far from the dug-out they had converted into Battalion 
Headquarters). Lieutenants Crawford, Buller, and Vaughan-Morgan were 
the wounded. Casualties in other ranks came to 280, a large part due to 
machine-gun fire. It was a steadying balance-sheet and, after an undecided 
action, would have been fair excuse for a little pause and reconstruction. 
But a clean-cut allout affair, such as Boesinghe, was different, though it had 
been saddened by the loss of an unselfish priest who feared nothing created, 
and a commanding officer as unselfish and as fearless as he. The elder and 
the younger man had both given all they had to the Battalion, and their 
indomitable souls stayed with it when, next day (August 1), the authorities 
inquired whether it felt equal to going into the line again for what would 
certainly be an unusually abominable “sit and be hit” tour. The Battalion 
replied that it was ready, and spent the day cleaning up and putting in 
recommendations for awards for the battle. Among these were Lieutenant 
Black, the intelligence officer who in the course of his duties had had to 
wander for eighteen hours over the whole position captured by the 
Battalion, reporting situations, meeting crises as they arose, and keeping his 
head and his notes under continuous barrages. His right-hand man had been 
Sergeant Milligan, who “succeeded in establishing advanced Battalion 
Headquarters in the first objective five minutes after it had been captured, 
in spite of the fact that the barrage fell on that line for the next half hour.” 
He then found a company, all of whose officers, save one, had been 
wounded, helped to “reorganise it” with a strong hand and a firm voice, 
went on with it, assisted in outflanking three machine-gun positions, and 
kept communication unbroken between the front and back of their attack. 
Be it remembered that the right sector over which the 2nd Irish Guards and 
the Scots Guards moved was much more blinded with houses, woods, and 
the like than the left; and there was room for every sort of trouble if the 
sectors did not work together. But Greer’s insistence that the men should 
know the model of the ground, and their officers the aeroplane maps of it, 
and his arrangements whereby all units could report lucidly at any moment 
where they were, had brought them success. So, with 50 per cent. of their 
strength gone, and the dismal wet soaking the stiff survivors to the bone, 
they hobbled about, saying, “If he were only here now to see how he has 
pulled this off!” 

Their work on the 2nd August was to take over from a 1st Brigade 
Battalion on the left of the divisional front next to the French. The latter’s 
front here ran several hundred yards in rear of the Guards, and since their 
centre was well forward again, the re-entrant angle was an awkward and 


unsafe pocket, which necessitated any battalion that lay on the French right 
spending men and trouble in making a defensive left flank. The advance at 
this point had been carried forward to within a few hundred yards of the 
Steenbeek River. Indeed, on the right of the divisional front the 2nd 
Grenadiers were across and established. The Battalion moved up in rain 
across the water-logged, shell-pitted ground at dusk, to be welcomed by 
news that the enemy were massing. The enemy would surely have stuck in 
the mud had they attempted any counter-attack, but the Thirty-eighth 
Division on the right seemed to see them advancing in battle-array and sent 
up urgent demands for a barrage, which at once brought the hostile barrage 
down all along the line. Under this quite uncalled-for demonstration the 
companies floundered to their shallow trenches, which were a foot deep in 
mud. They had no particular idea where they or their rendezvous might be, 
but, obviously, the first thing was to get into touch with the French and beg 
them to straighten up their line where it nicked into ours. This was done in 
the dawn of the 3rd August, and before the end of the day our allies had 
attended to the matter and advanced up to the line of the Steenbeek. Then 
they, in turn, asked us to supply a standing patrol to link up their right to our 
left at Sentier Farm on the extreme edge of the ground won. It was not a 
locality, however, where any move could be attempted in daylight. The 3rd 
Coldstream had some men there, but these, for good reason, were lying low 
till we could relieve them. Captain Alexander and Lieutenant Hanbury had 
been sent down for a rest after their heavy work; and the Battalion, under 
Ferguson, was divided into two wings, the right commanded by Sassoon, 
with Lieutenants Van der Noot and Kane; the left by Captain Gunston, with 
Lieutenant Rea and, temporarily, Lieutenant Black. The 1st Coldstream 
turned up just on the edge of dusk to take over from the Battalion which 
was to relieve the 3rd Coldstream in the front line. Here, for once, 
efficiency did not pay. The handing over was completed all too well before 
the light had gone, and as they moved forward a burst of shrapnel killed one 
man and seriously wounded Lieutenant Van der Noot and five men. They 
disposed two companies in snipebogs at Signal Farm, and the other two, in 
like conditions, at Fourché Farm. There was practically no shelter against 
heavy shelling. Battalion Headquarters was an eight-by-four concrete dug- 
out with three inches of water on the floor, and the only people who kept 
warm seem to have been Lieutenant Rea and a couple of platoons who got 
into touch with the French and spent the night making a strong standing- 
patrol of two sections and a Lewis-gun at Sentier Farm, which was where 
the French wanted it. For the rest, “practically no shelter, incessant rain, 


continuous shell-fire, and mud half-way up the legs, but casualties 
comparatively few, and the spirit of all ranks excellent.” 

The Welsh Guards relieved them on the night of the 4th, and they got hot 
tea (the adjutant had gone down on purpose to see to that) at Bleuet Farm, 
entrained at Elverdinghe for Proven, and at Porchester Camp, which they 
reached on the morning of the 5th, found a dry camp that had been pitched 
before the rain, more hot tea, a change of clothes, socks, and rum waiting 
for them. They breakfasted “before retiring to bed.” (“We was dead done, 
but ye’ll understand, ‘twas nothing more than that. Our hearts was light — 
except for Father Knapp an’ Greer; but if they had not been taken that day 
‘twould have been later. That sort of men they are not made to live. They do 
an’ they die.”) 

The general impression at Porchester Camp was that the Guards Division 
would be out of the line for the next two weeks or so, while the Twenty- 
ninth Division took over their work and secured a jumping-off place on the 
far side of the Steenbeek, with a new advance, in which the Guards would 
take part, towards Houthulst Forest. Meantime, sufficient to the day was the 
camp’s daily small beer — rows, for instance, with company cooks about 
diet-sheets (this was a matter Greer had been deep in just before his death), 
an inspection which kept them standing-to for nearly a couple of hours and 
was then cancelled; a farmer who, meaning to be kind, cut his crops early 
so that they might have a nice stubbly parade-ground, which no one in the 
least wanted; a lecture on Boesinghe by the C.O. to Captains Ward and 
Redmond and Lieutenants FitzGerald and De Moleyns, and all the N.C.O.’s 
who had come up with the last drafts that were making good the Battalion 
losses and giving the old hands a deal of trouble. For the enemy had 
developed at Boesinghe a defensive system of shell-holes filled with a few 
men and a machine-gun, and further protected by modest flanking machine- 
gun pill-boxes, over a depth of fifteen hundred or two thousand yards 
before one got to his main-line system of triple trenches. It was wholly 
damnable because, as the Guards and the Twentieth and Twenty-ninth 
Divisions had found out, artillery was not much use against holes in the 
ground, even when the fieldguns could be brought close enough across the 
morasses to reach them. Warley knew little about the proper forms of attack 
on such positions, and the new hands had to be taught it under menace of 
the daring planes. The Hun never threw away an opportunity of doing evil 
to his enemy, and while they lay at Bedford Camp (August 13) a number of 
the A.S.C. horses died owing to steel shavings having been cunningly 
mixed in their baled hay by some pro-Boche agent in the far-off lands 


where it was purchased. 

On the 18th August orders came to move up the line to a camp west of 
Bleuet Farm, where aeroplanes were more vicious than ever. There they had 
to construct the camp almost from the beginning, with tents and shelters as 
they could lay hands on them, while most of the Battalion, was busy 
making and mending roads; and a draft of one hundred and fifty new men, 
under Lieutenant Manning, came in, so that nothing might be lacking to the 
activity of the days. 

On the 20th August, owing to the aeroplanes, they had to spread out and 
camouflage the shelters for the men, which were too bunched together and 
made easy targets. Lieutenants D. FitzGerald, Dalton and Lysaght joined 
that afternoon, and in the evening there was a heavy air-raid along the east 
edge of the camp. Lieutenant Bellew, who had only joined with his draft ten 
days before, went to see the result, was hit and mortally wounded; and 
Lieutenant de Moleyns, who accompanied him, was also hit. The trouble 
was a couple of twelve-inch howitzers near our camp which were greatly 
annoying the enemy, and their machines rasped up and down like angry 
hornets hunting for them. 

The 2nd Coldstream relieved the Battalion on the 21st August, when they 
returned to Elverdinghe, and were shifted to Paddington Camp — no 
improvement on its predecessor from the overhead point of view. Here the 
awards for Boesinghe came in: Captain Lees, who had been recommended 
for the V.C., getting the D.S.O. with Captain Alexander; Lieutenant 
Sassoon the M.C.; and Sergeant Milligan, that reorganiser of officerless 
companies, the D.C.M. 

On the 22nd August Father Browne, who had taken Father Knapp’s place 
as chaplain, held a short service over Lieutenant Bellew’s grave, while the 
drums played the Last Post. His platoon, and a platoon has every 
opportunity for intimate knowledge, reported him “A grand little officer.” 
(“There was so many came and went, and some they went so soon that ‘tis 
hard to carry remembrance of them. And, d’ye see, a dead man’s a dead 
man. But a platoon will remember some better than others. He’ll have done 
something or said something amongst his own men the way his name’ II last 
for a while in it.”) 

On the 25th of the month they were told that the Guards Division 
offensive was cancelled for the time being; that they would probably be 
used in the line till about the 20th September, and that the final attack on 
Houthulst Forest would be carried out by a couple of other divisions. 
Meantime, they would be shifted from camp to camp, which they rather 


detested, and lectured and drilled. As an earnest of this blissful state they 
were forthwith shifted to Abingley Camp, in the Elverdinghe area and on 
the edge of trouble, in cold, driving wet, to find it very dirty and the tentage 
arrangements abominably muddled. Naturally, when complaints might have 
been expected, the men were wildly cheerful, and wrestled with flapping, 
sodden canvas in a half gale as merrily as sailors. The housekeeper’s 
instinct, before mentioned, of primitive man always comes out best at the 
worst crisis, and, given but the prospect of a week’s stay in one place, a 
Guards Battalion will build up a complete civilisation on bog or bare rock. 
The squally weather was against aeroplane activity till the 2nd of 
September, when the neighbourhood of the camp was most thoroughly 
searched with bombs, but nothing actually landed on them. Next midnight, 
however, they had all to flee from their tents and take refuge in the “slits” 
provided in the ground. This is ever an undignified proceeding, but the 
complaint against it is not that it is bad for the men’s nerves, but their 
discipline. The Irish appreciate too keenly the spectacle of a thick officer 
bolting, imperfectly clad, into a thin “slit.” Hence, sometimes, unfortunate 
grins on parade next morning, which count as “laughing.” Vastly more 
serious than the bombing, or even their occasional sports and cricket 
matches, was that their C.O. inspecting the Pipers “took exception to the 
hang of their kilts.” It ended in his motoring over to the Gordons at 
Houbinghem and borrowing the pipe major there to instruct them in this 
vital matter, as well as in the right time for march music. They were then 
sent to the master tailor to have some pleats taken out of the offending 
garments and fetched up, finally, on parade wearing their gas-helmets as 
sporrans! But they looked undeniably smart and supplied endless material 
for inter-racial arguments at mess. 

These things and their sports and boxing competitions, where Drill- 
Sergeant Murphy and Private Conroy defeated two black N.C.O.’s of a 
West Indies battalion, were interludes to nights of savage bombing; carrying 
and camouflage parties to the front line, where they met a new variety of 
mustard gas; and the constant practice of the new form of attack. The real 
thing was set down now for the 14th September but was cancelled at the 
last moment, and the Battalion was warned for an ordinary trench tour on 
the night of the 12th-13th. Unluckily, just before that date Captain Sassoon 
and Lieutenant Kane and twenty-seven men of a big fatigue a day or two 
before, were badly burned and blistered by the new mustard gas shells. It 
put them down two officers at the time when every head was needed. 

They were to take over from the 3rd Coldstream on the 12th September 


on what was practically the old Boesinghe sector. That battalion which lay 
next the French had just been raided, and lost nine men because their liaison 
officer had misunderstood the French language. Hence an order at the 
eleventh hour that each battalion in the sector should attach a competent 
linguist to the liaison-post where the two armies joined. The advance across 
the Steenbeek, after Boesinghe, had only gone on a few hundred yards up 
the Staden railway line and was now halted three thousand yards sou’ west 
of Houthulst Forest, facing a close and blind land of woods, copses, farms, 
mills, and tree-screened roads cut, before any sure advance could be made, 
less than a quarter of a mile from the Guards divisional front by the 
abominable Broembeek. This was more a sluit than a river. Its banks were 
marsh for the most part; and every yard was commanded by hostile fire of 
every kind. On the French right and our extreme left was a lodgement of 
posts the far side of the Broembeek which the Coldstream had been holding 
when they were raided. These lay within a hundred yards of the enemy’s 
line of strong posts (many lectures had been delivered lately on the 
difference between lines of trenches and lines of posts), and were backed by 
the stream, then waist-deep and its bed plentifully filled with barbed wire. 
Between Ney Copse and Ney Wood, say five hundred yards, they could 
only be reached by one stone bridge and a line of duckboards like stepping- 
stones at the west comer of Ney Copse. 

The Battalion went up in the afternoon of the 12th September, none the 
better for a terrific bombardment an hour or two before from a dozen low- 
flying planes which sent every one to cover, inflicted twenty casualties on 
them out of two hundred in the neighbourhood, and fairly cut the local 
transport to bits. The relief, too — and this was one of the few occasions 
when Guards’ guides lost their way — lasted till midnight. 

Six platoons had to be placed in the forward posts above mentioned, east 
of the little river whose western or home bank was pure swamp for thirty 
yards back. Says the Diary: “This position could be cut off by the enemy, as 
the line of the stream gives a definite barrage-line, and, if any rain sets in, 
the stone bridge would be the only possible means of crossing.” 

A battalion seldom thinks outside of its orders, or some one might have 
remembered how a couple of battalions on the wrong side of a stream, out 
Dunkirk way that very spring, had been mopped up in the sands, because 
they could neither get away nor get help. Our men settled down and were 
unmolested for three hours. Then a barrage fell, first on all the forward 
posts, next on the far bank of the stream, and our own front line. The instant 
it lifted, two companies of Wurtembergers in body-armour rushed what the 


shells had left of the forward posts. Lieutenant Manning on the right of Ney 
Wood was seen for a moment surrounded and then was seen no more. All 
posts east of Ney Copse were blown up or bombed out, for the protected 
Wurtembergers fought well. Captain Redmond commanding No. 2 
Company was going the rounds when the barrage began. He dropped into 
the shell-hole that was No. 6 post, and when that went up, collected its 
survivors and those from the next hole, and made such a defence in the 
south edge of Ney Copse as prevented the enemy from turning us altogether 
out of it. Most of the time, too, he was suffering from a dislocated knee. 
Then the enemy finished the raid scientifically, with a hot barrage of three 
quarters of an hour on all communications till the Wurtembergers had 
comfortably withdrawn. It was an undeniable “knock,” made worse by its 
insolent skill. 

Losses had not yet been sorted out. The C.O. wished to withdraw what 
was left of his posts across the river — there were two still in Ney Copse — 
and not till he sent his reasons in writing was the sense of them admitted at 
Brigade Headquarters. Officer’s patrols were then told off to search Ney 
Copse, find out where the enemy’s new posts had been established, pick up 
what wounded they came across and cover the withdrawal of the posts 
there, while a new line was sited. In other words, the front had to fall back, 
and the patrols were to pick up the pieces. The bad luck of the affair 
cleaved, as it often does, to their subsequent efforts. By a series of errors 
and misapprehensions Ney Copse was not thoroughly searched and one 
platoon of No. 3 Company was left behind and reported as missing. By the 
time the patrols returned and the Battalion had started to dig in its new front 
line it was too light to send out another party. The enemy shelled vigorously 
with big stuff all the night of the 13th till three in the morning; stopped for 
an hour and then barraged the whole of our sector with high explosives till 
six. During this, Lieutenant Gibson, our liaison officer with the French, was 
wounded, and at some time or another in a lull in the infernal din, Sergeant 
M’Guinness and Corporal Power, survivors of No. 2 Company, which had 
been mopped up, worked their way home in safety through the enemy 
posts. 

The morning of the 14th brought their brigadier who “seems to think that 
our patrol work was not well done,” and had no difficulty whatever in 
conveying his impression to his hearers. Major Ward went down the line 
suffering from fever. There were one or two who envied him his trouble, 
for, with a missing platoon in front — if indeed any of it survived — and a 
displeased brigadier in rear, life was not lovely, even though our guns were 


putting down barrages on what were delicately called our “discarded” posts. 
Out went another patrol that night under Lieutenant Bagot, with intent to 
reconnoitre “the river that wrought them all their woe.” They discovered 
what every one guessed — that the enemy was holding both river-crossings, 
stone bridge and duckboards, with machine-guns. The Battalion finished 
the day in respirators under heavy gas-shellings. 

Then came a piece of pure drama. They had passed the 15th September 
in the usual discomfort while waiting to be relieved by the 1st Coldstream. 
Captain Redmond with his dislocated knee had gone down and Lieutenants 
FitzGerald and Lysaght had come up. The talk was all about the 
arrangements for wiring in their new line and the like, when at 4.30, after a 
few hours’ quiet, a terrific barrage fell on their front line followed by an 
SOS from somewhere away to the left. A few minutes later five SOS 
rockets rose on the right apparently in front of the 1st Scots Guards. Our 
guns on the Brigade front struck in, by request; the enemy plastered the 
landscape with H.E.; machine-guns along the whole sector helped with their 
barrages to which the enemy replied in kind, and with one searching crash 
we clamped a big-gun barrage on the far bank of the Broembeek, till it 
looked as if nothing there could live. 

When things were at their loudest a wire came in from the Brigade to say 
that a Hun captured at St. Julien reported that a general advance of the 
enemy was timed for 6.30 that very morning! By five o’clock the hostile 
barrage seemed to have quieted down along our front, but the right of the 
Brigade sector seemed still to be at odds with some enemy; so the Brigadier 
kept our local barrage hard-on by way of distraction. And at half-past six, 
tired, very hungry, but otherwise in perfect order, turned up at Brigade 
Headquarters Sergeant Moyney with the remainder of No. 3 Company’s 
platoon which had been missing since the 12th. He had been left in 
command of an advanced shell-hole post in Ney Copse with orders neither 
to withdraw nor to let his men break into their iron ration. The 
Wurtembergers’ raid had cut off his little command altogether; and at the 
end of it he found a hostile machine-gun post well established between 
himself and the duckboard-bridge over the river. He had no desire to attract 
more attention than was necessary, and kept his men quiet. They had forty- 
eight hours’ rations and a bottle of water apiece; but the Sergeant was 
perfectly definite as to their leaving their iron ration intact. So they lay in 
their shell-hole in the wood and speculated on life and death, and paid 
special attention to the commands of their superior officer in the execution 
of his duty. The enemy knew they were somewhere about, but not their 


strength nor their precise position, and having his own troubles in other 
directions, it was not till the dawn of the 16th that he sent out a full 
company to roll them up. The Sergeant allowed them to get within twenty- 
five yards and then ordered his men to “jump out and attack.” It was quite a 
success. Their Lewis-gun came into action on their flank, and got off three 
drums into the brown of the host while the infantry expended four boxes of 
bombs at close quarters. “Sergeant Moyney then gave the order to charge 
through the Germans to the Broembeek.” It was done, and he sent his men 
across that foul water, bottomed here with curly barbed-wire coils while he 
covered their passage with his one rifle. They were bombed and machine- 
gunned as they floundered over to the swampy western bank; and it was 
here that Private Woodcock heard cries for help behind him, returned, 
waded into the water under bombs and bullets, fished out Private Hilley of 
No. 3 Company with a broken thigh and brought him safely away. The 
clamour of this fierce little running fight, the unmistakable crack and yells 
of the bombing and the sudden appearance of some of our men breaking out 
of the woods near the German machine-gun emplacement by the river, had 
given the impression to our front of something big in development. Hence 
the SOS which woke up the whole touchy line, and hence our final barrage 
which had the blind good luck to catch the enemy as they were lining up on 
the banks of the Broembeek preparatory, perhaps, to the advance the St. 
Julien prisoner had reported. Their losses were said to be heavy, but there 
was great joy in the Battalion over the return of the missing platoon, less 
several good men, for whom a patrol went out to look that night in case 
they might be lying up in shell-holes. But no more were found. (“‘Twas a 
bad mix-up first to last. We ought never to have been that side the dam’ 
river at that time at all. “Twas not fit for it yet. And there’s a lot to it that 
can’t be told... . And why did Moyney not let the men break into their 
ration? Because, in a tight place, if you do one thing against orders ye’ll do 
annything. An’ ‘twas a dam’ tight place that that Moyney man walked them 
out of.”) 

They were relieved with only two casualties. The total losses of the tour 
had been — one officer missing (Lieutenant Manning), one (2nd Lieutenant 
Gibson ) wounded; one man wounded and missing; eighty missing; fifty- 
nine wounded and seventeen killed. And the worst of it was that they were 
all trained hands being finished for the next big affair! 

Dulwich Camp where they lay for a few days was, like the others, well 
within bombing and long gun-range. They consoled themselves with an 
inspection of the drums and pipes on the 17th, and received several six-inch 


shells from a naval gun, an old acquaintance; but though one shell landed 
within a few yards of a bivouac of No. 2 Company there were no further 
casualties, and the next day the drums and pipes went over to Proven to 
take part in a competition arranged by the Twenty-ninth Division (De 
Lisle’s). They played beautifully — every one admitted that — but what 
chance had they of “marks for dress” against line battalions whose bands 
sported their full peace-time equipment — leopard skins, white buckskin 
gloves, and all? So the 8th Essex won De Lisle’s prize. But they bore no 
malice, for when, a few days later, a strayed officer and forty men of that 
battalion cast up at their camp (it was Putney for the moment) they 
entertained them all hospitably. 

They settled down to the business of intensive training of the new drafts 
that were coming in — 2nd Lieutenant Murphy with ninety-six men one 
day, and 2nd Lieutenants Dame and Close the next with a hundred and 
forty-six, all to be put through three weeks of a scheme that included 
“consolidation of shell-holes” in addition to everything else, and meant six 
hours a day of the hardest repetition work. Sports and theatrical shows, such 
as the Coldstream Pierrots and their own rather Rabelaisian “Wild West 
Show,” filled in time till the close of September when they were at 
Herzeele, warned that they would be “for it” on or about the 11th of the 
next month, and that their attack would not be preceded by any artillery 
registration. This did not cheer them; for experience had shown that the 
chances of surprising the enemy on that sector were few and remote. 

The last day of September saw the cadres filled. Three 2nd Lieutenants, 
Anderson, Faulkner, and O’Connor, and Lieutenant Levy arrived; and, last, 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. H. R. Alexander, who took over the command. 

Rehearsals for the coming affair filled the next few days at Herzeele 
camp, and their final practice on the 4th before they moved over to Proven 
was passed as “entirely satisfactory.” Scaled against the tremendous events 
in progress round them, the Broembeek was no more than a minor action in 
a big action intended to clear a cloudy front ere the traitorous weather 
should make all work on the sector impossible, and, truly, by the time it was 
done, it cost the Division only two thousand casualties — say four 
battalions of a peace establishment. 

The battle they knew would depend on the disposition of the little 
Broembeek. If that chose to flood it would be difficult to reach across its 
bogs and worse to cross; and, under any circumstances, mats and portable 
bridges (which meant men having to halt and bunch under fire) would be 
indispensable. 


The existing line was to be held by the 3rd Guards Brigade till the 9th of 
October, when the attack would be put through by the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
on the right and left respectively. In brigade disposition this would lay the 
2nd Irish Guards next to the French on their left, and the 1st Scots Guards 
on their right. The usual three objectives were set for the Division; making 
an advance in all of rather more than three thousand yards from the 
Broembeek to the edge of the Houthulst Forest; and equally, as usual, when 
the leading battalions had secured the first two objectives, the remaining 
battalions of each brigade would go through them and take the final one. 

With the idea of concealing the attack, no preliminary work was 
undertaken, but on the morning of the 6th the light bridges and mats were 
issued, and the Battalion practised fixing and laying them over a piece of 
ground marked to represent the river. They moved from Putney Camp to the 
front line on the 7th, when Nos. 3 and 4 Companies relieved the 2nd Scots 
Guards who had been getting ready the mats and bridges for the real thing. 
The last day concerned itself with disposing the companies in the trenches 
so that they should be able to have a good look at the ground ahead while it 
was yet light. No one could pretend that the sweeping of the small-featured, 
ill-looking, and crowded landscape would be an easy job, and at the far end 
of the ominous perspectives lay the dull line of Houthulst Forest upon 
which rain shut down dismally as the day closed. The enemy made no signs 
beyond occasional shelling, in which Battalion Headquarters, a collection 
of three concrete block-houses, was hit once or twice with 5.9’s, but no 
harm followed. 

At dusk Nos. 3 and 4 Companies laid out the tapes parallel to the 
Broembeek that were to make forming-up easier. For some reason 
connected with the psychology of war, this detail has always a depressing 
influence on men’s minds. An officer has observed that it reminded him of 
tennis-courts and girls playing on them at home. A man has explained that 
their white glimmer in the dusk suggests a road for ghosts, with reflections 
on the number of those who, after setting foot across on dead-line, may 
return for their rum-ration. 

The rain gave over in the night and was followed by a good drying wind. 
Zero of the 9th October was 5.20 A.M. which gave light enough to see a 
few hundred yards. An intense eighteen-pounder barrage was our signal to 
get away. Four barrages went on together — the creeping, a standing one, a 
back-barrage of six-inch howitzers and 60-pounders, and a distant barrage 
of the same metal, not to count the thrashing machine-gun barrages. They 
moved and halted with the precision of stage machinery or, as a man said, 


like water-hoses at a conflagration. Our two leading companies (3 and 4) 
crossed the river without a hitch, met some small check for a few moments 
in Ney Wood where a nest of machine-guns had escaped the blasts of fire, 
and moved steadily behind the death-drum of the barrage to the first 
objective a thousand yards from their start. There the barrage hung like a 
wall from the French flank, across the north of Gruyterzaele Farm, over the 
Langemarck road and Koekuit, and up to Namur Crossing on the battered 
railway track, while the two leading companies set to work consolidating 
till it should roll back and the rear companies pass on behind it. The 
dreadful certainty of the job in itself masked all the details. One saw and 
realised nothing outside of one’s own immediate task, and the business of 
keeping distances between lines and supports became a sort of absurd 
preoccupation. Occasionally a runner passed, very intent on his errand, a 
free man, it seemed, who could go where he chose at what pace suited his 
personal need to live; or the variously wounded would lurch by among the 
shell-holes, but the general impression in the midst of the din was of 
concentrated work. The barrage held still for three quarters of an hour, and 
about half-past seven the 2nd Coldstream came up through our Nos. 3 and 4 
Companies who were lying down, curiously unworried by casualties, to 
carry on the advance to the last objective which was timed to take place 
about eight. No. 3 Company was told to move up behind the Coldstream 
and dig in a couple of hundred yards behind Nos. 1 and 2 as a support to 
them, where they lay behind the second objective, in event of 
counterattacks. Unluckily a French gun on the left began to fire short, and 
that company had to be withdrawn with some speed, for a “seventy-five” 
that makes a mistake repeats it too often to be a pleasant neighbour. 
Battalion Headquarters came up as methodically as everything else, 
established themselves behind the first objective, strung their telephones, 
and settled down to the day’s work. So far as the Battalion was concerned 
they suffered no more henceforward than a few occasional shells that do not 
seem to have done any damage, and at six in the evening their two leading 
companies were withdrawn, with the leading companies of the 1st Scots 
Guards, and marched back to Dulwich Camp. The remaining two 
companies of the Scots Guards passed under the command of the C.O. of 
the Irish (Alexander), who had been slightly wounded in the course of the 
action. The four companies then were in direct support of the troops at the 
third objective waiting on for counter-attacks which never came. 

On the dawn of the 10th October, Battalion Headquarters moved forward 
again to the second objective line, but except for some low-flying enemy 


planes, the day passed quietly till the afternoon when the same French 
“seventy-five,” which had been firing short the day before, took it into its 
misdirected head to shell No. 1 Company so savagely that that had to be 
shifted to the left in haste. There was no explanation, and while the 
company was on the move the enemy put down a two hours’ barrage just 
behind the second objective. It has often been remarked that when the Hun 
leads off on the wrong foot, so to say, at the beginning of a fray, he keeps 
on putting his foot into it throughout. Luckily, the barrage did not do much 
harm. 

The Welsh Guards relieved in the late evening, and by eleven o’clock the 
whole Battalion was safe in Dulwich Camp with an amazingly small 
casualty list. The only officer killed had been Captain Hanbury. Lieutenants 
Close and Bagot were wounded and also Alexander and Father Browne, 
these last two so slightly that they still remained on duty. Of other ranks 
they had but twenty dead, eighty-nine wounded, and two missing. The 
Wurtembergers’ raid had cost them more. And that, too, was the luck of 
Wal. 

None of them knew particularly how the fight outside their limited vision 
had gone. The Scots Guards were comfortably on their right, keeping step 
for step; and the French on the left, barring their incontinent gun, had 
moved equally level. But they were all abominably stiff from negotiating 
the slippery-sided shell-holes and the mud, and it took them two days’ hard 
work to clean up. 

On the 13th October they relieved the 1st Scots Guards for fatigue- 
parties to the front, and lay in a camp of sand-bag and corrugated iron 
hovels where the men had to manufacture shelter for themselves, while a 
long-range German gun prevented that work from being too dull. But again 
there was no damage. They were relieved on the 16th October from these 
duties by a battalion of the Cheshires and marched to Elverdinghe, leaving 
the Pioneers behind for a little to put up crosses over the graves of the 
newly dead. That closed the chapter and they lapsed back to “the usual 
routine,” of drill, inspections, and sports. They were at Houlle Camp near 
Watten on the 21st when the 2nd Guards Brigade was inspected by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, and the Battalion, in walking-out order, lined the 
roads and cheered. Sir Douglas Haig, too, inspected them on the 25th 
October with the whole of their Division, dealt them all those compliments 
on past work which were their undeniable right, and congratulated them on 
their turn-out. The Battalion then was specially well set up and hard-bitten, 
running to largish men even in No. 2 Company. Their new drafts had all 


been worked up and worked down; the new C.O.’s hand and systems were 
firmly established; company cooks and their satellites had been reformed, 
and — which puts a bloom on men as quickly as food — they were 
“happy” under a justice which allowed an immense amount of honest, 
intimate, domestic fun. 

Of the tales which ran about at that period there is one perhaps worth 
recording. During the fatigues on the Boesinghe front it fell to them to 
relieve some battalion or other which, after much manceuvring in the mud, 
at last drew clear of its trenches to let in the wet and impatient Irish. The 
latter’s C.O., wearied to the bone, was sitting in the drizzling dark beside 
the communication-trench, his head on his hand and on his wrist his 
campaign watch with its luminous dial. Suddenly, as the relieved shadows 
dragged themselves by, he felt his wrist gently taken, slightly turned, and 
after an instant’s inspection, loosed again. Naturally, he demanded by all the 
Gods of the Army what the unseen caitiff meant by his outrageous deed. To 
him, from the dark, in irresistible Cockney, “Beg pardon, Sir, but I thought 
it was a glow-worm,” and the poor devil who had been cut off from all 
knowledge of earthly time for the past three days shuffled on, leaving 
behind him a lieut.-colonel of the Brigade of Guards defeated and shaken 
with mirth. 

Their rest lasted till the 9th November, during which time 2nd 
Lieutenants Cary-Elwes and A. F. Synge joined, and Captain Sassoon came 
up from the base and took over No. 3 Company. Lieut.-Colonel Pawlett of 
the Canadian Army was attached to the Battalion from the 6th of the month, 
and Captain the Hon. H. A. V. Harmsworth rejoined from the staff where, 
like a brother-officer in the entrenching battalion, his heart was not. On the 
9th, too, Lieutenant Lysaght and Sergeant R. Macfarlane were decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre by General Antoine commanding the First French 
Army. 

On the 10th of November they were ordered out into the St. Pol area 
which, as a jumping-off place, offered as many possibilities as Charing 
Cross station on a Bank holiday. One knows from the record of the 1st 
Battalion that the whole Division now on the move were prepared for and 
given to believe anything — even that they might be despatched to Italy, to 
retrieve October’s disaster of Caporetto. But it is known now that the long 
series of operations round the Salient — Messines, the two months’ agony 
of the Third Battle of Ypres, and the rest — had drawn the enemy forces 
and held them more and more to the northward of our front; and that Sir 
Julian Byng had been entrusted to drive at the Hindenburg Line on the 


Somme with the Sixth, Fourth, Third, and Seventh Army Corps, from 
Bullecourt southward to a little south of Gonnelieu. 

It was to be a surprise without artillery preparation, but very many tanks 
were to do the guns’ work in rooting out trenches, barbed wire, and 
machine-gun nests. 

The main attack was on a front of six miles, and, as has been noted 
elsewhere, the official idea was not to make the capture of Cambrai, behind 
the Hindenburg Line, a main feature of the affair, but to get as far into the 
enemy’s ground as could be, and above all, to secure a clean flank for 
ourselves to the north-east of Bourlon Wood near Cambrai where the lie of 
the Somme Downs gave vital observation and command. The Guards 
Division, as usual, would wait upon the results. If the thing was a success 
they would advance on Cambrai. If not, they would assist as requisite. 

It was late in the year, and the weather was no treat as the 2nd Battalion 
Irish Guards marched out in the wet from Houlle on the 10th November to 
Ecques, and, in billets there, made its first acquaintance with a battalion of 
Portuguese troops. Two days more brought them to Ostreville’s bad billets 
and a draft of a hundred new hands with Lieutenant M. R. Hely-Hutchinson 
and 2nd Lieutenant F. C. Lynch-Blosse. Not a man had fallen out on the 
road, but they were glad of a four days’ halt and clean-up, though that 
included instruction in outpost companies and positions. 

On the 17th they continued their march south to Ambrines over the large, 
untouched lands of the high water-shed between the Scarpe and the little 
streams that feed the Authies River. The next day carried them no longer 
south, but east towards the noise of the unquiet Somme guns, and had they 
any doubts as to their future, it was settled by one significant gas-helmet 
drill. (“But we knew, or at least, I did, having done my trick here before, 
that we were for it. Ye could begin to smell the dam’ Somme as soon as ye 
was across that Arras railway.”) 

They heard the opening of Cambrai fight from Courcelles in the early 
morn of the 20th November — a sudden and immense grunt, rather than 
roar, of a barrage that lasted half an hour as the tanks rolled out through the 
morning mists, and for the first time the Hindenburg Line was broken. 


BOURLON WOOD 

They held on, under two hours’ notice, through Achiet-le-Grand, 
Bapaume, and Riencourt to Beaulencourt in icy rain and mud. The 
wreckage of battle was coming back to them now, as they moved in the 
wake of the Fifty-first Division that was pressing on towards Flesquieres, 


and passed a number of prisoners taken round Noyelles and Marcoing. Here 
were rumours of vast captures, of Cambrai fallen, and of cavalry pushing 
through beyond. The 24th November brought them, in continuous drizzle, 
to the smoking and ruined land between Trescault and Ribecourt, which 
was crowded with infantry and the Second Cavalry Division near by; and 
they lay out in a sound unoccupied trench, once part of the Hindenburg 
Line. Our tanks had left their trails everywhere, and the trodden-down 
breadths of wire-entanglements, studded here and there with crushed 
bodies, suggested to one beholder “the currants in the biscuits one used to 
buy at school.” Suddenly news of Cambrai fight began to change colour. 
They were told that it had “stuck” round Bourlon Wood, a sullen hundred- 
acre plantation which commanded all the ground we had won north of 
Flesquiéres, and was the key to the whole position at the northern end of the 
field. Seldom had woodland and coppice cost more for a few days’ rental, 
even at the expensive rates then current on the Somme. Here are some of 
the items in the account: On the 21st November the Fifty-first Division, 
supported by tanks, had captured Fontaine-Notre-Dame village which lay 
between Bourlon Wood and Cambrai, and, till beaten out again by the 
enemy, had worked into the Wood itself. Fontaine was lost on the 22nd, and 
attacked on the 23rd November by the Fifty-first Division again, but 
without definite result. The Fortieth Division were put in on the evening of 
the same day and managed to take the whole of the Wood, even reaching 
Bourlon village behind it. Here they held up a fierce counter attack of 
German Grenadiers, but, in the long run, were pushed out and back to the 
lower ground, and by the evening of the 25th were very nearly exhausted. 
Five days of expensive fighting had gained everything except those vital 
positions necessary to security and command of gun-fire. Hence the 
employment of the Guards Division, to see what could be fished out of the 
deadlock. The decision was taken swiftly. The 1st and 3rd Guards Brigade 
had been sent up on the 23rd November to relieve two brigades of the Fifty- 
first Division round Flesquieres, and also to assist the Fortieth then battling 
in the Wood. It was understood that the whole of the Guards Division 
would now be employed, but no one knew for sure in which direction. 

As far as the 2nd Guards Brigade was concerned, their brigadier was not 
told of the intended attack on Bourlon till the afternoon of the 26th; the 
C.O.’s of battalions not till four o’clock, and company commanders not till 
midnight of that date. No one engaged had seen the ground before, or knew 
anything about the enemy’s dispositions. Their instructions ran that they 
were to work with the 186th Brigade on their left “with the object of 


gaining the whole of Bourlon Wood, La Fontaine, and the high ground 
behind it.” As a matter of fact, they were to be brought up in the dark 
through utterly unknown surroundings; given a compass-bearing, and 
despatched at dawn into a dense wood, on a front of seven hundred yards, 
to reach an objective a thousand yards ahead. This pleasing news was 
decanted upon them at Brigade Headquarters in the dusk of a November 
evening hailstorm, after the C.O., the Assistant Adjutant, and all company 
commanders had spent the day reconnoitring the road from Trescault to the 
front line by Anneux and making arrangements for taking over from the 
2nd Scots Guards, who were supporting the Fortieth Division outside the 
Wood. 

The official idea of the Brigade’s work was that, while the 3rd Grenadiers 
were attacking La Fontaine, the 2nd Irish Guards should sweep through 
Bourlon Wood and consolidate on its northern edge; the 1st Coldstream 
filling any gap between the Irish Guards and the Grenadiers. When all 
objectives had been reached, the 1st Scots Guards were to push up and get 
touch with the 3rd Grenadiers who should have captured La Fontaine. (It 
may be noted that the attack was to be a diverging one.) They would 
advance under a creeping barrage, that jumped back a hundred yards every 
five minutes, and they would be assisted by fourteen tanks. Above all, they 
were to be quick because the enemy seemed to be strong and growing 
stronger, both in and behind the Wood. 

The Battalion spent the night of the 26th working its way up to the front 
line, through Flesquieres where bombs were issued, two per man; then to 
La Justice by Graincourt; and thence, cross-country, by companies through 
the dark to the Bapaume—Cambrai road, where they found the guides for 
their relief of the Scots Guards. Just as they reached the south edge of 
Bourlon Wood, the enemy put down a barrage which cost forty casualties. 
Next it was necessary for the C.O. (Alexander) to explain the details of the 
coming attack to his company commanders, who re-explained it to their 
N.C.O.’s, while the companies dressed in attack-order, bombs were 
detonated and shovels issued. (“There was not any need to tell us we were 
for it. We knew that, and we knew we was to be quick. But that was all we 
did know — except we was to go dancin’ into that great Wood in the wet, 
beyond the duckboards. The ground, ye’ll understand, had been used by 
them that had gone before us — used and messed about; and at the back, 
outside Bourlon, all Jerry’s guns was rangin’ on it. A dirty an’ a noisy 
business was Bourlon.”) 

By five in the morning, after a most wearing night, the Battalion was in 


position, the 2/5th West Riding of the 1st Brigade on its left and the 1st 
Coldstream on its right; and the Wood in front alive with concealed 
machine-guns and spattered with shells. They led off at 6.20 behind their 
own barrage, in two waves; No. 1 Company on the right and No. 2 
Company on the left, supported by No. 3 Company and No. 4. Everything 
was ready for them, and machine-guns opened on well-chosen and 
converging ranges. Almost at the outset they met a line of enemy posts held 
in strength, where many of the occupants had chosen to shelter themselves 
at the bottom of the trenches under oil-sheets, a protection hampering them 
equally in their efforts to fight or to surrender. Here there was some quick 
killing and a despatch of prisoners to the rear; but the Wood offered many 
chances of escape, and as our guards were necessarily few, for every rifle 
was needed, a number broke away and returned. Meantime, the Battalion 
took half a dozen machine-guns and lost more men at each blind step. In 
some respects Bourlon was like Villers-Cotteréts on a large scale, with the 
added handicap of severe and well-placed shelling. A man once down in the 
coppice, or bogged in a wood-pool, was as good as lost, and the in-and-out 
work through the trees and stumpage broke up the formations. Nor, when 
the affair was well launched, was there much help from “the officer with the 
compass” who was supposed to direct the outer flank of each company. The 
ground on the right of the Battalion’s attack, which the Coldstream were 
handling, was thick with undestroyed houses and buildings of all sorts that 
gave perfect shelter to the machine-guns; but it is questionable whether 
Bourlon Wood itself, in its lack of points to concentrate upon, and in the 
confusion of forest rides all exactly like each other, was not, after all, the 
worst. Early in the advance, No. 2 Company lost touch on the left, while the 
rest of the Battalion, which was still somehow keeping together, managed 
to get forward through the Wood as far as its north-east corner, where they 
made touch with the 1st Coldstream. Not long after this, they tried to dig in 
among the wet tree-roots, just beyond the Wood’s north edge. It seemed to 
them that the enemy had fallen back to the railway line which skirted it, as 
well as to the north of La Fontaine village. Officially, the objective was 
reached, but our attacking strength had been used up, and there were no 
reserves. A barrage of big stuff, supplemented by field-guns, was steadily 
threshing out the centre and north of the Wood, and, somewhere to the rear 
of the Battalion a nest of machine-guns broke out viciously and 
unexpectedly. Then the whole fabric of the fight appeared to crumble, as, 
through one or other of the many gaps between the Battalions, the enemy 
thrust in, and the 2nd Irish guards, hanging on to their thin front line, 


realized him suddenly at their backs. What remained of them split up into 
little fighting groups; sometimes taking prisoners, sometimes themselves 
being taken, and again breaking away from their captors, dodging, turning, 
and ducking in dripping coppices and over the slippery soil, while the shells 
impartially smote both parties. Such as had kept their sense of direction 
headed back by twos and threes to their original starting-point; but at noon 
Battalion Headquarters had lost all touch of the Battalion, and the patrols 
that got forward to investigate reported there was no sign of it. It looked 
like complete and unqualified disaster. But men say that the very blindness 
of the ground hid this fact to a certain extent both from us and the enemy, 
and the multiplied clamours in the Wood supplied an additional blindage. 
As one man said: “If Jerry had only shut off his dam’ guns and listened he’d 
ha’ heard we was knocked out; but he kept on hammer-hammering an’ 
rushin’ his parties back and forth the Wood, and so, ye see, them that could 
of us, slipped back quiet in the height of the noise.” Another observer 
compared it to the chopping of many foxes in cover — not pleasant, but 
diversified by some hideously comic incidents. All agreed that it was defeat 
for the Guards — the first complete one they had sustained; but the 
admitted fact was that they had been turned on at a few hours’ notice to 
achieve the impossible, did not spoil their tempers. The records say that the 
2nd Guards Brigade with the rest of the Division “fell back to its original 
line.” Unofficially: “We did — but I don’t know how we did it. There 
wasn’t any Battalion worth mentioning when the Welsh Guards relieved us 
in the dark, but stray men kept on casting up all night long.” The losses 
were in proportion to the failure. Of officers, two were killed — Cary- 
Elwes, just as they reached their objective, by a bullet through the head, and 
A. F. Synge shot down at the beginning of the attack, both of them men 
without fear and with knowledge. Three were missing, which is to say, dead 
— 2nd Lieutenants N. D. Bayly of No. 2 Company, W. G. Rea of No. 3, and 
N. F. Durant of No. 4 who was also believed to have been wounded. Four 
were wounded — Captain the Hon. H. A. V. Harmsworth, No. 1; Captain 
Reford, No. 3, bullet through the shoulder; and Lieutenant S. S. Wordley, of 
the same company, in the head. Also 2nd Lieut. F. C. Lynch-Blosse of No. 2 
blown up, but able to get back. The C.O. (Colonel the Hon. H. R. 
Alexander), the Second in Command (Captain the Hon. W. S. Alexander), 
Captain Nugent, Adjutant, 2nd Lieutenant W. D. Faulkner, Assistant 
Adjutant Captain Sassoon and Lieutenant O’Connor, these last two being 
company officers in reserve who were kept with Battalion Headquarters, 
were unhurt. Twenty-five men were known to be dead on comrades’ 


evidence; one hundred and forty-six were missing, of whom a number 
would naturally be dead; and one hundred and forty-two were wounded and 
brought back. Total, three hundred and twenty-two. 

They came out of the Wood on the evening of the 27th one hundred and 
seventeen strong; lay, nominally in reserve, but actually finished for the 
time being, along the La Justice—Graincourt road till one company of the 
2/5th Leicesters took over. Their losses seemed to be enough to justify their 
resting a little, which they did at Ribecourt and, next day, the 29th 
November, moved on to a camp, at Bertincourt, of Nissen huts, crowded but 
comfortable, where they thought to relax and take full stock of their hurts, 
and fill their ranks again from the divisional reserve. [It is to be 
remembered that battalions went into action with only three officers per 
company and platoons reduced to practically half strength.] They had been 
warned by prisoners that the enemy had at least three battalions ready with 
which they intended to attack, but put the matter out of their collective 
minds as one to be attended to by their neighbours. All they desired were 
the decencies of a rest-billet far behind the infernal noise of the guns. But 
on the dawn of the 30th that irregular noise turned into the full-mouthed 
chorus which heralds a counterattack. The Third Army Corps was being 
hammered somewhere towards Gonnelieu a few miles to the southward, 
and the orders were for the whole of the Guards Division to get thither with 
every speed; for it looked as though the bottom were all out of the Cambrai 
fight. The 2nd Guards Brigade were away from Bertincourt ere noon, and, 
preceded by the 1st Scots Guards, moved in artillery formation straight 
across the country-side to the ridge in front of Gouzeaucourt Wood — there 
are two ridges between Metz and Gouzeaucourt village — where they were 
told to dig in and lie up as reserve. They noticed in their progress that the 
landscape was fairly full of retiring troops to whom they occasionally 
addressed remarks of an encouraging nature. (“After what we had took in 
bloody Bourlon ‘twas great comfort to see that there was others not making 
any picnic of it either.”) But they also observed with satisfaction that the 1st 
and 3rd Guards Brigades were ahead of them, making almost a parade 
movement of their advance against the machine-guns of the village. It was 
abominably cold, they were without greatcoats for the most part, and they 
had to dig in in frozen chalk, and whenever there was a block on the road, 
the enemy shelled it. Occasionally, the shells got in among their own 
prisoners, of whom small detachments were already being gathered, and 
sent back. The Battalion had been made up to four hundred rifles at that 
time, and when on the evening of the 1st December they moved to the 


western outskirts of Gouzeaucourt they relieved one company of the 2nd 
Coldstream and a company of the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in the support 
line beyond Gouzeaucourt railway station. Gouzeaucourt, and the situation, 
had been saved by the Guards Division. The 1st and 3rd Guards Brigade 
had attacked and, as we know, captured Gauche Wood to the east of 
Gouzeau court on the 1st, and the supporting brigade was not called upon to 
do more than sit in its trenches and take a not too heavy overflow of 
enemy’s shelling. Altogether the Battalion’s casualties were under half a 
dozen. An attack, which they were told would be sprung on them on the 
2nd, did not arrive, and on the 4th December the 1st South African Infantry 
Regiment relieved the whole of the 2nd Brigade without a hitch, and the 
men moved off to bivouac in Gouzeaucourt Wood. Their bitter cold shelters 
lay among our vociferous batteries, which worked all night. At three in the 
morning 4.2’s began to fall among the officers’ tents so that the disgusted 
inmates had to move. One officer’s pillow was blown away almost 
immediately after he had quitted it, and it is reported that the C.O. and 
Adjutant “took refuge” behind a tent where they delivered their minds 
about the horrors of “sleeping with the guns.” The incoming brigade 
relieved them of their last responsibilities on the night of the 5th, and they 
would have rested at Fins, whose field railways they had helped to build in 
the pleasant summer days, but that a long-range gun was attending to the 
hutments there, and it was judged safer to push on several more weary 
miles to Etricourt which they reached at one in the morning. 

Battles are like railway journeys in that the actual time of transit is as 
nothing compared to that wasted in getting from door to door. They were 
marched off to Etricourt Station at eight on the morning of their arrival, 
where they waited till eleven for a train that had run off the line, and it was 
late in the dark of the evening when, after passing Ginchy and the old 
battlefield of Transloy and Lesboeufs which they fought over on the 15th 
and the 26th of September the year before, and through Trônes Wood, of 
immortal and unhappy memories, they reached at last Beaumetz close to 
their billets at Simencourt where, with one day’s rest, the companies were 
“handed over to company commanders for reorganisation, inspection, etc.” 

On review the last tour (everything between rests was a “tour” in those 
days) had not been very glorious, but there was no denying it was very 
much up to Somme pattern. One came out of line and was fatted up; one 
was “messed about,” thrown in, used up and thrown out again, to be 
refatted for the next occasion with apparently small results, except, always, 
the saving of the situation at Gouzeaucourt. (“If that thing had happened 


one day later an’ the Division in rest miles back instead of being on top of 
it, Saints know the whole line might have gone.”) Otherwise the Somme 
seemed as large, as sticky, and as well-populated with aggressive enemies 
as ever before. The bodies and the uniforms of the dead of past years had 
withered down somewhat on the clawed and raked fields; but to the mere 
soldier’s eye, uninfluenced by statements of the Press, there was no reason 
under the grey heavens why their past performances should not be repeated, 
as part of the natural order of things for ever and ever. Cambrai may have 
given hope and encouragement in England, but those who had been through 
it remained Sadducees. 

There were those who said that that hour was the psychological one to 
have gone on and taken advantage of the moral effect of breaking the 
Hindenburg Line, but this theory was put forward after the event; and a 
total of eleven thousand prisoners and a hundred and forty-five German 
guns for three weeks’ fighting seems small foundation for such large hopes. 
Every one on the field seems to have been agreed as to the futility of trying 
to work with, and making arrangements for the keep of, masses of cavalry 
on the chance that these might break through and overrun the enemy in the 
background. 

That autumn Russia deliquesced and began to pass out of civilisation, 
and the armed strength of Germany on that front was freed to return and 
rearrange itself on the western border, ready for the fourth spring of the 
War. We are told with emphasis that that return-wave was foreseen, and to 
some extent provided for, by increasing the line for which our armies were 
responsible, and by reorganising those armies so that divisions stood on a 
ten-battalion as against a thirteen-battalion basis.2 We may once more quote 
Sir Douglas Haig’s despatches on this head. “An unfamiliar grouping of 
units was introduced thereby, necessitating new methods of tactical 
handling of the troops and the discarding of old methods to which 
subordinate commanders had been accustomed.” But the change was well 
supported in the home Press. 

Meantime, as far as possible, the war stood still on both sides. The 
Battalion was encouraged to put on fat and to practise cleanliness, kit 
inspections, and interregimental and company football matches till the end 
of the year. During the month of December, at Simencourt, Captain the 
Hon. H. B. O’Brien arrived and took over No. 1 Company; Lieutenant B. 
Levy, M.C., joined from the 4th Army School, and 2nd Lieutenants J. C. 
Maher and T. Mathew also joined. The Christmas dinners were good and 
solid affairs of pork, plum-pudding, plum-dough (a filling and concrete-like 


dish), three bottles of Bass per throat and a litre of beer, plus cigars and 
tobacco. The C.O. had gone into Amiens to make sure of it and of the 
Headquarters’ Christmas trees which, next day, were relighted and 
redecorated with small gifts and sweets for the benefit of the village 
children. 

A moral victory over Eton crowned the year. The officers of the 2nd 
Battalion played the officers of the 1st Coldstream at Eton football at 
Wanquetin. They lost by a goal to two goals and a rouge, but their 
consolation was that their C.O., an Harrovian, scored their goal and that 
half the Coldstream’s goals were got by Harrow. It was a small thing but it 
made them very happy in their little idleness after “Bloody Bourlon.” 





Arras to the End 


ASSUMING that the information of our Intelligence Department was 
correct, the weight of the coming German attack would be delivered to the 
south of Arras; and that town would be the hinge on which it would turn. 
Elsewhere along the Somme front, ground might be given if required, but 
between Arras and Amiens the line, at all costs, must stand; and we are told 
that, months before the spring of the year, attention was given to 
strengthening the systems of defence in the rear. It is difficult to discover 
how many of the precautions taken were made with serious expectation of 
trouble, and how many were, so to say, fitted into statements published after 
the events. Men who were on that front speak of most of the back-trenches 
and reserve lines as inadequate. The truth may be that no one believed the 
British collapse would be so swift or so catastrophic as it was. 

On New Year’s Day, Colonel Alexander, commanding, went on leave, 
and was succeeded by Major R. H. Ferguson. The Battalion, reconstituted 
and replenished, marched to Arras Gaol, which was always regarded as a 
superior billet in cold weather, as the only shelling that mattered took the 
south-east end of the town. Their work for the next few weeks was to 
occupy and prevent the enemy from raiding into the system of trenches and 
posts on the Scarpe to the east of Arras at and round Fampoux and Ræux. 
Their experiences there were precisely the same as those of the 1st 
Battalion. It was, as we know, a variegated, swampy, and in places 
overlooked, stretch of works which had been used as a front line a almost 
since the beginning of the War, and was paved with odds and ends of 
ancient horrors as well as thoroughly soaked with remains of tear and other 
gas in the support-lines. Their first turn began on the 2nd January when 
they relieved a battalion of Gordon Highlanders in bitter cold weather, and 
settled down to the business of wiring and cleaning-up. A small excitement 
was the shelling of the left company by trench-mortars, to which our guns 
replied but in their zeal cut our own wire. The frost so far kept the trenches 
standing up, but, as none of them were revetted, it was obvious that the next 
thaw would bring them all down. Then the duckboards froze and turned to 
ice, and the C.O., slipping on them, fell and strained himself so badly that 
he had to go to hospital. Food apart, there was little comfort or decency in 
that work of shovelling and firming dirt, and shivering day and night in 
their dry or sodden clothing. Their rests at Arras were complicated by the 
necessity of looking out for enemy aeroplanes, which forbade them drilling 


more than one company at a time; and men grow vastly wearied of standing 
about and fiddling with small duties in a constricted town. The Battalion 
was so reduced in strength, too, that two companies together made little 
more than an ordinary platoon. However, in spite of knowing each other to 
the limits of boredom, they found a certain amount of amusement in 
respirator drill for all cooks, Headquarters details and the like (one cannot 
afford to have cooks and storemen gassed) under the company gas N.C.O. 
At the end of it, the Sergeant-Major, without mask, drilled them where they 
stood, when their boomings and bellowings as they numbered off delighted 
every one. Gas was always a nuisance. Broadly speaking, a good scenting 
day would be good for gas, both old and new; but, without direct orders, the 
men loathed casing themselves in their masks, and company officers, 
sniffing the faint familiar flavour of ether or rotting leaves in 
Northumberland or Shaftesbury Avenue, had to chase them into the 
apparatus. 

Then came a time when, on most of the sectors, the wet trenches went 
out of commission altogether, and both sides, if they wished to move about, 
had to climb out in full view of each other. At last, they practically 
abandoned the front line and fell back on the support. It made little 
difference, since the enemy was quiet except for occasional salvoes of 
trench-mortar gas-bombs. Even when a dummy raid on their left caused 
him to put down a hot barrage for an hour, there were no casualties. The 
main trouble was the gas-shells in which the enemy, with an eye to the near 
future, specialised and experimented freely. 

So passed January ‘18, and on the 10th February began the transfer of the 
newly formed 4th Guards Brigade, of three lean battalions (2nd Irish 
Guards, 3rd Coldstream, and 4th Grenadiers), to their new division and 
companions. 

The officers of the Brigade were conducted to Vimy Ridge that they 
might well look over the rear-line defences, in case it should be necessary 
to fall back there. It took them into the territory of the First Corps and a 
world where they were divorced from all their tired associates and had to 
learn the other ways that suited the other people among whom their lot 
would be cast. All Battalion Headquarters dined together at the Hotel de 
l Univers next day, after Brigadier-General Sergison-Brooke, commanding 
their old brigade, had said good-bye and thanked them all for all they had 
done while they had been with him. They were played out of barracks at 
Arras by the regimental band and the drums of the Welch Guards. “The 
Battalion marched past our late Brigadier at the Rond Point in column of 


route. Thus we left the Guards Division.” No one was overelated at the 
change; and none could foresee that they were within a few weeks of their 
death as a battalion. 

Their first destination was at Bray beneath the little hill above the Scarpe 
south of the long pavé to Villers-au-Bois, and their first duty was rehearsal 
for ceremonial parade on St. Valentine’s Day before their new corps 
commander. He complimented them on their looks and expressed his sense 
of the honour of having a Guards Brigade with him. After which came 
immediate conference on taking over the new ground assigned them, from 
troops of the Line. It was a sector of the line between Lens and Arras that 
had never shifted since the War was young — the Bailleul—Willerval 
stretch, about five miles north of their old sector at Fampoux, that ran up to 
Arleux-en-Gohelle and looked directly towards inaccessible Douai. It was 
worked on a different system from the old pattern — the brigade front of 
2000 yards being lightly held by widely spaced fortified posts; with a strong 
support-trench known as the Arleux Loop a thousand yards in the rear. 
Their brigade went up in the night of the 17th, the 2nd Irish Guards in 
support. The enemy, quite aware there were new troops up, began to fish for 
samples. The 4th grenadiers held the front line on the 19th February. The 
C.O. of the 2nd Irish Guards had been up that afternoon to look at the lie of 
the land as the Battalion were going to take it over in a couple of days. 
Everything was quiet — too quiet to be healthy, indeed, till late in the 
evening when a heavy bombardment preluded a scientifically thought-out 
German raid for identification purposes. It failed, for the Grenadiers dealt 
rudely with the raids; but it lasted for a couple of hours from the time that 
the first SOS was sent up, and served the battalion, who stood to, but were 
not needed, as an excellent rehearsal for emergencies. Likewise, the enemy 
barrage knocked the frontline trenches about, and in the confusion of things 
an SOS went up from too far on the left of the assaulted line, so that our 
protective barrage came down where there was no enemy and had to be 
shifted. 

When the Battalion took over from the 4th Grenadiers (they could relieve 
all but two of the posts in daylight, thanks to the formation of the ground) 
Brigade Headquarters in its turn wanted samples from the German lines 
where had been recent reliefs. Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of the Battalion 
accordingly sent patrols unavailingly into No Man’s Land to see if they 
could catch any one. By the sheer luck of the Irish, an enemy deserter in 
full uniform must needs come and give himself up to our line in the 
afternoon. He was despatched at once to Brigade Headquarters with the 


single word: “Herewith.” The quarter-mile of chaos between the lines was 
so convenient that they used quiet nights to train their young officers and 
N.C.O.’s in patrolling; and as the brigades on their flanks were nearly half a 
mile away, the young also received much instruction in night-liaison work. 

They were relieved, for the last time, in February by the 3rd Coldstream 
and sent into Brigade Reserve to their division at Ecurie Camp till the 2nd 
March, when they were despatched to dig and improve a trenchline near 
Farbus under Vimy Ridge while the rest of their brigade went into 
divisional reserve at Villers-Brulin. It cost a week of heavy work, after 
dark, under intermittent shell-fire, varied with fierce snowstorms, and ended 
in a return to the excellent billets of Villers-Brulin for half the Battalion, 
while the other half lay at Béthonsart near by — a dozen miles at the back 
of Arras. Here they were cleaned up, drilled and lectured while the great 
storm gathered along the fronts. St. Patrick’s Day passed with the usual 
solemnities and sports, the extra good dinner, and the distribution of the 
shamrock. This last was almost superfluous as a large proportion of the 
Battalion had ceased to be Irish, and they were filled up with drafts from 
the Household Brigade and elsewhere. 

On the 21st March they finished the finals in the divisional sports-tug-of- 
war and boxing against the 15th West Yorkshires. At one o’clock in the 
morning came word that the Battalion would probably move by bus at eight 
directly into the battle, which promised to be hot. As a matter of fact, they 
and their brigade found themselves on the outskirts of it almost as soon as 
they left billets. The enemy had begun a comprehensive shelling of all 
back-areas and they could hear the big stuff skying above them all round St. 
Pol. Their buses picked them up at St. Pol Fervent and headed for 
Beaumetz where they were met by a member of the General Staff who 
explained the local situation so far as they had been able to overtake it. 
Clearer information was supplied by the sight of the burning canteen stores 
at Boisleux-au-Mont, which, with vast food supplies, had been set alight as 
a precautionary measure, though the enemy did not arrive till some days 
later. There was no accurate news but any amount of rumour, none 
comforting. The upshot, however, was that the Thirty-first Division was to 
get into the line at once and hold the ground west of St. Léger, which 
village was already in the enemy’s hands. There would be an army line in 
the neighbourhood dug to a depth of three feet — hardly what might be 
called a trench; but, such as it was, they would go forth into the night (it 
was now past 11 P.M.) and occupy it. The column departed with these 
instructions, marched through Hamelincourt, found the line, and settled 


down in the face of an agitated and noisy landscape under a sky illumined 
by strange lights and quivering to the passage of shell. The 4th Battalion 
Grenadiers was on their right and they themselves, with the 3rd Coldstream 
in support, held a thousand yards of front running down to the little Sensée 
River. Somewhere behind them was the Arras—Bapaume road being 
generously shelled; and somewhere in front and on the flank, felt to be all 
Germany with all its munitions. The shelling, moreover, was mixed, big and 
little stuff together, proving that the enemy field-guns were amazingly well 
forward. This orchestra was enlivened with blasts and rips of machine-gun 
fire from every unexpected quarter. All the 23rd of March was confusion, 
heavy shelling, and contradictory orders from brigades and divisions that 
lay near them; and a certain amount of shelling from our own artillery, 
varied by direct attacks on the trenches themselves. In these the enemy 
failed, were cut down by our directed musketry, and left many dead. At the 
end of the day the Battalion was told to shift to the right of the 4th 
Grenadiers and so relieve the 13th Yorkshire and the 21st Middlesex who 
had suffered a good deal. They had hardly got into their new place when 
firing was heard from Mory on their right, and men were seen streaming 
down the road, with word that the enemy were through at Mory Copse and 
in full cry for Ervillers. This left the Battalion largely in the air and 
necessitated making some sort of flank to the southward, as well as 
collecting what remained of the Yorkshires and Headquarters details, and 
using them for the same purpose, much as it had been with the 1st Battalion 
at First Ypres, centuries ago. (“Yes, you may say that we made defensive 
flanks to every quarter of the world. We was all defensive flank and front 
line at once and the same time. But if any one tells you that any one knew 
what was done, or why ‘twas done, in these days, ye will have strong 
reason to doubt them. We was anywhere and Jerry was everywhere, and our 
own guns was as big a nuisance as Jerry. When we had done all we could 
we fell back. We did not walk away by platoons.”) They worked, then, at 
their poor little defensive flanks, and, between shellings, saw the enemy 
streaming down into the valley towards Behagnies and Ervillers. Mory 
seemed to have gone altogether, and north and south of the cut and pitted 
hills they could hear the enemy’s riot all over the forlorn Somme uplands. 
At evening came orders to fall back on the high ground from Courcelles to 
Moyenneville, three or four miles to their rear. This was none the less 
welcome because a battery of our own big guns had been dutifully shelling 
Battalion Headquarters and the Sensée valley at large for some hours past. 
Lieutenant Dalton and Captain the Hon. H. B. O’Brien were both wounded. 


There must have been a good deal of unnecessary slaughter on the Somme 
during those days. Gunners, of course, could not always tell whether our 
people had evacuated a position or were holding on; and at a few thousand 
yards’ range in failing lights, mistakes are bound to happen. 

Their new position, on a front of three thousand yards, had no trenches. 
The C.O. himself sited for them and the men began digging at midnight on 
the 26th. At five in the morning they were ordered to move back at once to 
Ayette and leave what they had sketched out, for a couple of other brigades 
to occupy. They next set about digging in at the southerly end of Ayette 
village, but as they were few, and their frontage was perilously long, could 
but hold the line in spots and trust to the massed fire of machine-guns on 
the slopes behind it, to dam back attacks. 

On the afternoon of the 26th the enemy were in Moyenneville to the 
north-east of them; so a company had to be despatched to dig in at the other 
end of Ayette and were badly machine-gunned while they worked, losing 
one officer and sixteen other ranks. At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
27th the enemy barraged two retiring brigades in the trenches which the 
Battalion had so kindly begun for their use. At mid-day the enemy 
“attacked these two brigades, who soon afterwards passed, leaving the 4th 
Guards Brigade once more in the line.” Delicacy of diction could hardly go 
further. But the situation was very curious. The enemy came up; our 
battered troops went away. That was all there was to it. Panic and confusion 
broke out occasionally; but the general effect upon a beholder who was not 
withdrawing was that of the contagious “rot” that overtakes cricket and 
football teams. Effort ceased, but morale in some queer way persisted. The 
enemy after the “passing” of the two brigades massed the two battalions by 
the aerodrome there, to press on the attack. Our guns had due word of it, 
waited till the force was well assembled and destroyed it so utterly in a few 
minutes that there was no advance. Our line at Ayette was strengthened by 
the arrival of two companies of Grenadier Guards and one hundred men of 
the East Lancashires, which were all that could be got hold of. Then — but 
nothing really seemed to matter in that scale of gigantic disaster — Colonel 
Alexander, their C.O., had to take command of the Brigade, as the 
Brigadier, Lord Ardee, had been gassed and forced to go sick. Major P. S. 
Long-Innes arrived at midnight of the 27th and took over command of the 
Battalion. On the 28th the enemy were well into Ayette and sniping 
viciously, and our line, intact here, be it remembered, drew back to the line 
of the Bucquoy—Ayette road while our howitzers from behind barraged 
Ayette into ruin. One Hun sniper in that confused country of little dips and 


hollows and winding roads walked straight into our lines and was captured 
— to his intense annoyance, for he expected to go on to London at least. 

On the 31st of March they were relieved and went to rest-billets. They 
had dug, wired, fought, and fallen back as ordered, for ten days, and nights 
heavier than their days, under conditions that more than equalled their 
retreat from Mons. Like their 1st Battalion in those primeval days, they had 
lost most things except their spirits. Filthy, tired, hoarse, and unshaven, they 
got into good billets at Chelers, just ripe for clean-up and “steady drills.” 
The enemy rush on the Somme had outrun its own effective backing and 
was for the while spent. Our line there had given to the last limits of 
concession and hung now on the west fringe of all that great cockpit which 
it had painfully won in the course of a year and lost in less than a fortnight. 
As far as the front could see, the game was now entirely in Hun hands. Our 
business, possibly too long neglected among our many political 
preoccupations, was to get more troops and guns into France. A draft of two 
hundred and twenty-four men reached the Battalion at Chelers on the 4th of 
April, under Lieutenant Buller, who went on to join the 1st Battalion, and 
2nd Lieutenant Kent. A further draft of sixty-two, nearly all English, came 
in on the 7th. Colonel Alexander resumed command after his turn as 
brigadier, and Captain Charles Moore and Lieutenant Keenan also arrived. 
The former was posted to No. 1 Company for a time, pending action as 
Second in Command, and the latter attached to Battalion Headquarters for 
the comprehensive duties of sniping, bombing and intelligence. It was a 
hasty reorganisation in readiness to be used again, as soon as the Battalion 
got its second wind. 


VIEUX-BERQUIN 

On the 9th of April was a brigade rehearsal of “ceremonial” parade for 
inspection by their major-general next day. A philosopher of the barracks 
has observed: “When there’s ceremonial after rest and fatup, it means the 
General tells you all you are a set of heroes, and you’ve done miracles and 
‘twill break his old hard heart to lose you; and so ye’ll throt off at once, up 
the road and do it all again.” On the afternoon of that next day, when the 
Brigade had been duly complimented on its appearance and achievements 
by its major-general, a message came by motor-bicycle and it was “ordered 
to proceed to unknown destination forthwith.” Buses would meet it on the 
Arras—Tinques road. But the Battalion found no buses there, and with the 
rest of its brigade, spent the cool night on the roadside, unable to sleep or 
get proper breakfasts, as a prelude next morn to a twelve-hour excursion of 


sixty kilometres to Pradelles. Stripped of official language, the situation 
which the 4th Guards Brigade were invited to retrieve was a smallish but 
singularly complete debacle on Somme lines. Nine German divisions had 
been thrown at our front between Armentiéres and La Bassée on the 9th 
April. They had encountered, among others a Portuguese division, which 
had evaporated making a gap of unknown extent but infinite possibilities 
not far from Hazebrouck. If Hazebrouck went, it did not need to be told that 
the road would be clear for a straight drive at the Channel ports. The 15th 
Division had been driven back from the established line we had held so 
long in those parts, and was now on a front more or less between Merville 
and Vieux-Berquin south-east of Hazebrouck and the Forest of Nieppe. 
Merville, men hoped, still held out, but the enemy had taken Neuf Berquin 
and was moving towards Vierhoek. Troops were being rushed up, and it 
was hoped the 1st Australian Division would be on hand pretty soon. In the 
meantime, the 4th Guards Brigade would discover and fill the nearest or 
widest gap they dropped into. It might also be as well for them to get into 
touch with the divisions on their right and left, whose present whereabouts 
were rather doubtful. 

These matters were realised fragmentarily, but with a national lightness 
of heart, by the time they had been debussed on the night of the 11th April 
into darkness somewhere near Paradis and its railway station, which lies on 
the line from the east into Hazebrouck. From Paradis, the long, level, 
almost straight road runs, lined with farmhouses, cottages, and gardens, 
through the villages of Vieux-Berquin, La Couronne, and Pont Rondin, 
which adjoin each other, to Neuf Berquin and Estaires, where, and in its 
suburb of La Gorgue, men used once to billet in peace. The whole country 
is dead flat, studded with small houses and cut up by ten-foot ditches and 
fences. When they halted they saw the horizon lit by distant villages and, 
nearer, single cottages ablaze. On the road itself fires of petrol sprang up 
where some vehicle had come to grief or a casual tin had ignited. As an 
interlude a private managed to set himself alight and was promptly rolled in 
some fresh plough. Delayed buses thumped in out of the night, and their 
men stumbled forth, stiff-legged, to join the shivering platoons. The night 
air to the east and southward felt singularly open and unwholesome. Of the 
other two battalions of the Brigade there was no sign. The C.O. went off to 
see if he could discover what had happened to them, while the Battalion 
posted sentries and were told to get what rest they could. “Keep a good 
look-out, in case we find ourselves in the front line.” It seemed very 
possible. They lay down to think it over till the C.O. returned, having met 


the Brigadier, who did not know whether the Guards Brigade was in the 
front line or not, but rather hoped there might be some troops in front of it. 
Battle order for the coming day would be the Battalion in reserve, 4th 
Grenadiers on their left, and 3rd Coldstream on the right. But as these had 
not yet come up, No. 2 Company (Captain Bambridge) would walk down 
the Paradis—Vieux-Berquin road southward till they walked up, or into, the 
enemy, and would also find a possible line for the Brigade to take on 
arrival. It was something of a situation to explain to men half of whom had 
never heard a shot fired off the range, but the personality behind the words 
conveyed it, they say, almost seductively. No. 2 Company then split in two, 
and navigated down the Vieux-Berquin road through the dark, taking 
special care to avoid the crown of it. The houses alongside had been 
abandoned, except that here and there an old woman still whimpered among 
her furniture or distracted hens. Thus they prowled for an hour or so, when 
they were fired at down the middle of the road, providently left clear for 
that purpose. Next they walked into the remnants of one or two North 
Country battalions lying in fresh-punched shell-holes, obviously trying to 
hold a line, who had no idea where they were but knew they were isolated 
and announced they were on the eve of departure. The enemy, a few 
hundred yards away, swept the road afresh with machine-gun fire, but made 
no move. No. 2 Company lay down in the shell-holes while Bambridge 
with a few men and an officer went on to find a position for the Brigade. He 
got it, and fell back with his company just as light was breaking. By this 
time the rest of the Battalion was moving down towards Vieux-Berquin and 
No. 2 Company picked them up half an hour later. The Grenadiers and 
Coldstream appeared about half-past three, were met and guided back by 
Bambridge more or less into the position originally chosen. There had been 
some notion originally of holding a line from Vieux-Moulin on the swerve 
of the Vieux-Berquin road where it straightens for Estaires, and the college 
a little north of Merville; but Merville had gone by now, and the enemy 
seemed in full possession of the ground up to Vierhoek and were spreading, 
as their machine-gun fire showed, all round the horizon. The two battalions 
adjusted themselves (they had hurried up in advance of their rations and 
most of their digging tools) on a line between the Le Cornet Perdu, a slight 
rise west of the main Vieux-Berquin road, and L’Epinette Farm. The 2nd 
Irish Guards lay behind them with Battalion Headquarters at Ferme 
Gombert — all, as has been said in dead flat open country, without the 
haziest notion of what troops, if any, lay within touch. 

The morning of April 12th broke hot and sunny, under a sky full of 


observation-balloons that seemed to hover directly above them. These 
passed word to the German guns, and the bombardment of heavies and 
shrapnel began — our own artillery not doing much to keep it down — with 
a careful searching of all houses and shelters, and specially for Battalion 
Headquarters. The Battalion, imperfectly dug in, or to the mere leeward of 
cottages and fences, suffered; for every movement was spotted by the 
balloons. The officers walking about between cottage and cottage went in 
even greater peril; and it was about this time that Lieutenant M. B. Levy 
was hit in the head by shrapnel and killed at once. 

Meantime, the Coldstream on the right and the Grenadiers on the left, the 
former trying to work south towards Vierhoek and the latter towards Pont 
Rondin through the houses along the Vieux-Berquin road, were being 
hammered and machine-gunned to pieces. The Grenadiers in particular 
were enfiladed by a battery of field-guns firing with open sights at three 
hundred yards down the road. The Coldstream sent back word about ten 
o’clock that. the 50th Division, which should have been on their right, was 
nowhere in view and that their right, like the Grenadiers’ left, was in the air. 
Two companies were then told from the 2nd Irish Guards, No. 3 Company, 
under Captain Maurice FitzGerald, in support of the Grenadiers, and No. 2, 
Captain Bambridge, to the Coldstream. No. 3 Company at first lay a little in 
front of Ferme Gombert, one of the Battalion Headquarters. It was wiped 
out in the course of that day and the next, with the 4th Grenadiers, when, of 
that battalion’s nineteen officers, but two (wounded) survived and ninety 
per cent of the rank and file had gone. 

No. 2 Company’s road to the Coldstream lay across a couple of thousand 
yards of ploughed fields studded with cottages. Their officer left his people 
behind in what cover offered and with a few men made a preliminary 
reconnaissance to see how the passage could be run. Returning to find his 
company intact, he lectured them shortly on the situation and the necessity 
of “adopting an aggressive attitude”; but explained that the odds were 
against their reaching any destination unless they did exactly as they were 
told. So they advanced in four diamonds, working to word and whistle 
(“like sporting-dog trials”) under and among and between shrapnel, whizz- 
bangs that trundled along the ground, bursts of machine-gun fire and stray 
sniping. Their only cover was a few willows by the bank of the Bourre 
River which made their right flank, an occasional hedge or furrow, and 
cottages from which they noticed one or two old women called out. They 
saw, in the intervals of their earnest death-dance (“It must have looked like 
children’s games — only the sweat was dripping off us all”), cows and 


poultry at large, some peasants taking pitiful cover behind a fence, and a 
pair of plough-horses dead in their harness. At last the front was reached 
after only four killed and as many wounded; and they packed themselves in, 
a little behind the Coldstream. 

The enemy all this while were well content with their artillery work, as 
they had good right to be; and when morning, checked it with machine-gun 
fire. One account of this period observes “there seemed to be nobody on the 
right or left of the Brigade, but all the morning we saw men from other 
divisions streaming back.” These headed, with the instinct of animals, for 
Nieppe Forest just behind the line, which, though searched by shell and 
drenched by gas, gave a semblance of shelter. Curiously enough, the men 
did not run. They walked, and before one could question them, would ask 
earnestly for the whereabouts of some battalion or division in which they 
seemed strangely interested. Then they would hold on towards cover. 

(“They told us the Huns were attacking. They weren’t. We were. We told 
‘em to stop and help us. Lots of ‘em did. No, they didn’t panic a bit. They 
just seemed to have chucked it quietly.”) 

About two-thirty the enemy attacked, in fairly large numbers, the 
Coldstream and the division on its right which latter gave — or had already 
given. No. 2 Company of the Irish Guards had made a defensive flank in 
view of this danger, and as the enemy pressed past punished them with 
Lewis-gun fire. (The German infantry nowhere seemed enthusiastic, but the 
audacity and bravery of their machine-gunners was very fine.) None the 
less they got into a little collection of houses called Arrewage, till a 
counter-attack, organised by Bambridge of the 2nd Irish Guards, and Foster 
of the Coldstream, cleared them out again. In this attack, Bambridge was 
wounded and Captain E. D. Dent was killed. 

By dusk it would have puzzled any one in it to say where our line stood; 
but, such as it was, it had to be contracted, for there were not men enough 
for the fronts. Of No. 2 Company not more than fifty were on their feet. No. 
3 Company with No. 4 were still in support of the 4th Grenadiers 
somewhere in front of Ferme Gombert (which had been Battalion H.Q. till 
shelled out) and the Vieux-Berquin road; and No. 1 Company, besides 
doing its own fighting, had to be feeding the others. Battalion Headquarters 
had been shifted to a farm in Verte Rue a few hundred yards back; but was 
soon made untenable and a third resting-place had to be found — no easy 
matter with the enemy “all round everybody.” There was a hope that the 
Fifth Division would that evening relieve the 2nd Irish Guards in the line, 
but the relief did not come; and Captain Moore, Second in Command of the 


Battalion, went out from Verte Rue to Arrewage to find that division. 
Eventually, he seems to have commandeered an orderly from a near-by 
battalion and got its C.O. to put in a company next to the remnants of No. 2. 
All the records of that fight are beyond any hope of straightening, and no 
two statements of time or place agree. We know that Battalion Headquarters 
were shifted, for the third time, to a farm just outside the village of 
Caudescure, whose intact church-spire luckily drew most of the enemy fire. 
No. 4 Company, under Heard, was ordered to line along the orchards of 
Caudescure facing east, and No. 1 Company lay on the extreme right of the 
line which, on the night of the 12th April, was supposed to run northward 
from Arrewage and easterly through Le Cornet Perdu, where the 4th 
Grenadiers were, to the Vieux-Berquin road. Whether, indeed, it so ran or 
whether any portion of it was held, no one knew. What is moderately 
certain is that on the morning of the 13th April, a message came to 
Battalion H.Q. that the enemy had broken through between the remnants of 
the Coldstream and the Grenadiers, somewhere in the direction of Le 
Cornet Perdu. Our No. 3 Company (Captain M. FitzGerald) was despatched 
at once with orders to counter-attack and fill the gap. No more was heard of 
them. They went into the morning fog and were either surrounded and 
wiped out before they reached the Grenadiers or, with them, utterly 
destroyed, as the enemy’s line lapped round our left from La Couronne to 
Verte Rue. The fighting of the previous day had given time, as was hoped, 
for the 1st Australian Division to come up, detrain, and get into the Forest 
of Nieppe where they were holding the edge of the Bois d’Aval; but the 
position of the 4th Guards Brigade outside the Forest had been that of a 
crumbling sandbank thrust out into a sea whose every wave wore it away. 
The enemy, after several minor attacks, came on in strength in the 
afternoon of the 13th, and our line broke for awhile at Arrewage, but was 
mended, while the Brigade Headquarters sent up a trench mortar battery 
under a Coldstream officer, for the front line had only rifles. They were set 
between No. 4 and No. 2 Company in the Irish Guards’ line. Later the C.O. 
arrived with a company of D.C.L.I. and put them next the T.M.B. (It was a 
question of scraping together anything that one could lay hands on and 
pushing it into the. nearest breach.) The shelling was not heavy, but 
machine-gun fire came from every quarter, and lack of bombs prevented 
our men from dealing with snipers in the cottages, just as lack of Very lights 
prevented them from calling for artillery in the night. The Australians were 
reported to be well provided with offensive accessories, and when Battalion 
Headquarters, seeing there was a very respectable chance of their being 


surrounded once more, inquired of Brigade Headquarters how things were 
going, they were told that they were in strength on the left. Later, the 
Australians lent the Battalion some smoke-bomb confections to clean out an 
annoying corner of the front. That night, Saturday 13th April, the men, dead 
tired, dug in as they could where they lay and the enemy — their rush to 
Hazebrouck and the sea barred by the dead of the Guards Brigade — left 
them alone. 

Rations and ammunition came up into the line, and from time to time a 
few odds and ends of reinforcements. By the morning of April 14th the 
Australians were in touch with our left which had straightened itself against 
the flanks of the Forest of Nieppe, leaving most of the Brigade casualties 
outside it. Those who could (they were not many) worked their way back to 
the Australian line in driblets. The Lewis-guns of the Battalion — and this 
was pre-eminently a battle of Lewis-guns — blazed all that morning from 
behind what cover they had, at the general movement of the enemy between 
La Couronne and Verte Rue which they had occupied. (“They was running 
about like ants, some one way, some the other — the way Jerry does when 
he’s manceuvrin’ in the open. Ye can’t mistake it; an’ it means trouble.”) It 
looked like a relief or a massing for an attack, and needed correction as it 
was too close to our thin flank. Telephones had broken down, so a runner 
was despatched to Brigade Headquarters to ask that the place should be 
thoroughly shelled. An hour, however, elapsed ere our guns came in, when 
the Germans were seen bolting out of the place in every direction. A little 
before noon they bombarded heavily all along our front and towards the 
Forest; then attacked the Guards’ salient once more, were once more beaten 
off by our Lewis-guns; slacked fire for an hour, then re-bombarded and 
demonstrated, rather than attacked, till they were checked for the afternoon. 
They drew off and shelled till dusk when the shelling died down and the 
Australians and a Gloucester regiment relieved what was left of the 2nd 
Irish Guards and the Coldstream, after three days and three nights of 
fighting and digging during most of which time they were practically 
surrounded. The Battalion’s casualties were twenty-seven killed, a hundred 
missing and a hundred and twenty-three wounded; four officers killed 
(Captain E. D. Dent, Acting Captain M. B. Levy, Lieutenants J. C. Maher 
and M. R. FitzGerald); three wounded in the fighting (Captain Bambridge, 
2nd Lieutenants F. S. L. Smith and A. A. Tindall) as well as Captain C. 
Moore on the 16th, and Lieutenant Lord Settrington and 2nd Lieutenant M. 
B. Cassidy among the missing. 

Vieux-Berquin had been a battle, in the open, of utter fatigue and deep 


bewilderment, but with very little loss of morale or keenness, and 
interspersed with amazing interludes of quiet in which men found and 
played upon pianos in deserted houses, killed and prepared to eat stray 
chickens, and were driven forth from their music or their meal by shells or 
the sputter of indefatigable machine-guns. Our people did not attach much 
importance to the enemy infantry, but spoke with unqualified admiration of 
their machine-gunners. The method of attack was uniformly simple. 
Machine-guns working to a flank enfiladed our dug-in line, while field- 
guns hammered it flat frontally, sometimes even going up with the 
assaulting infantry. Meanwhile, individual machine-guns crept forward, 
using all shelters and covers, and turned up savagely in rear of our defence. 
Allowing for the fact that trench-trained men cannot at a moment’s notice 
develop the instinct of open fighting and an eye for the lie of land; allowing 
also for our lack of preparation and sufficient material, liberties such as the 
enemy took would never have been possible in the face of organised and 
uniform opposition. Physically, those three days were a repetition, and, 
morally, a repercussion of the Somme crash. The divisions concerned in it 
were tired, and “fed-up.” Several of them had been bucketed up from the 
Somme to this front after punishing fights where they had seen nothing but 
failure, and heard nothing but talk of further withdrawals for three weeks 
past. The only marvel is that they retired in any effective shape at all, for 
they felt hopeless. The atmosphere of spent effort deepened and darkened 
through all the clearing-stations and anxious hospitals, till one reached the 
sea, where people talked of evacuating the whole British force and 
concentrating on the Channel ports. It does not help a wounded man, half- 
sunk in the coma of his first injection, to hear nurses, doctors, and staff 
round him murmur: “Well, I suppose we shall have to clear out pretty 
soon.” As one man said: ““Twasn’t bad at the front because we knew we 
were doing something, but the hospitals were enough to depress a tank. We 
kept on telling ‘em that the line was holding all right, but, by jove, instead 
of them comforting us with wounds all over us, we had to hold their hands 
an’ comfort ‘em!” 

As far as the Guards Division was concerned, no reports of the fight — 
company, battalion or brigade — tally. This is inevitable, since no company 
knew what the next was doing, and in a three days’ endurance-contest, 
hours and dates run into one. The essential fact remains. The 4th Guards 
Brigade stopped the German rush to the sea through a gap that other 
divisions had left; and in doing so lost two thirds at least of its effectives. 
Doubtless, had there been due forethought from the beginning, this battle 


need never have been waged at all. Doubtless it could have been waged on 
infinitely less expensive lines; but with a nation of amateurs abruptly 
committed to gigantic warfare and governed by persons long unused even 
to the contemplation of war, accidents must arise at every step of the game. 

Sir Douglas Haig, in his despatches, wrote: “The performance of all the 
troops engaged in the most gallant stand,” which was only an outlying 
detail of the Battle of the Lys, “and especially that of the 4th Guards 
Brigade on whose front of some 4000 yards the heaviest attacks fell, is 
worthy of the highest praise. No more brilliant exploit has taken place since 
the opening of the enemy’s offensive, though gallant actions have been 
without number.” He goes on to say — and the indictment is sufficiently 
damning — that practically the whole of the divisions there had “been 
brought straight out of the Somme battlefield where they had suffered 
severely, and been subjected to great strain. All these divisions, without 
adequate rest and filled with young reinforcements which they had had no 
time to assimilate, were again hurriedly thrown into the fight, and in spite 
of the great disadvantage under which they laboured, succeeded in holding 
up the advance of greatly superior forces of fresh troops. Such an 
accomplishment reflects the greatest credit on the youth of Great Britain as 
well as upon those responsible for the training of the young soldiers sent 
from home at the time.” The young soldiers of the Battalion certainly came 
up to standard; they were keen throughout and-best of all — the A.P.M. and 
his subordinates who have, sometimes, unpleasant work to do at the rear, 
reported that throughout the fight “there were no stragglers.” Unofficial 
history asserts that, afterwards, the Battalion was rather rude to men of 
other divisions when discussing what had happened in the Forest. 

On their relief (the night of the 14th-15th April) they moved away in the 
direction of Hazebrouck to embus for their billets. There was a certain 
amount of shelling from which the Coldstream suffered, but the Battalion 
escaped with no further damage than losing a few of the buses. 
Consequently, one wretched party, sleeping as it walked, had to trail on 
afoot in the direction of Borré, and those who were of it say that the trip 
exceeded anything that had gone before. “We were all dead to the world — 
officers and men. I don’t know who kicked us along. Some one did — and I 
don’t know who I kicked, but it kept me awake. And when we thought we’d 
got to our billets we were sent on another three miles. That was the final 
agony!” 

What was left of the Brigade was next sorted out and reorganised. The 
12th (Pioneer) Battalion of the K.O.Y.L.I., who had borne a good share of 


the burden that fell upon our right, including being blown out of their 
trenches at least once, were taken into it; the 4th Grenadiers and 3rd 
Coldstream, of two weak companies apiece, were, for a few days, made into 
one attenuated battalion. The 2nd Irish Guards, whose companies were 
almost forty strong, preserved its identity; and the enemy generously 
shelled the whole of them and the back-areas behind the Forest on the 16th 
April till they were forced to move out into the fields and dig in where they 
could in little bunches. Captain C. Moore, while riding round the companies 
with Colonel Alexander, was the only casualty here. He was wounded by 
shrapnel while he was getting off his horse. 

On the 17th and 18th April they took the place, in reserve, of the 3rd 
Australian Brigade and worked at improving a reserve line close up to 
Hazebrouck. The enemy pressure was still severe, no one knew at what 
point our line might go next, while at the bases, where there was no digging 
to soothe and distract, the gloom had not lightened. The Australians 
preserved a cheerful irreverence and disregard for sorrow that was worth 
much. The Battalion relieved two companies of them on the 19th in 
support-line on the east edge of the Forest of Nieppe (Bois d’ Aval) which 
was thick enough to require guides through its woodland rides. Here they 
lay very quiet, looking out on the old ground of the Vieux-Berquin fight, 
and lighting no fires for fear of betraying their position. The enemy at 
Ferme Beaulieu, a collection of buildings at the west end of the Verte Rue— 
La Couronne road and on the way to Caudescure, did precisely the same. 
But, on the 21st April, they gassed them most of the night and made the 
wood nearly uninhabitable. Nothing, be it noted once more, will make men 
put on their masks without direct pressure, and new hands cannot see that 
the innocent projectile that lands like a “dud” and lies softly hissing to 
itself, carries death or slow disablement. Gassing was repeated on the 22nd 
when they were trying to build up a post in the swampy woodlands where 
the water lay a foot or two from the surface. They sent out Sergeant Bellew 
and two men to see if samples could be gathered from Ferme Beaulieu. He 
returned with one deaf man who, by reason of his deafness, had been sent to 
the Ersatz. The Sergeant had caught him in a listening-post! 

Next night they raided Ferme Beaulieu with the full strength of Nos. 2 
and 4 Companies (eighty men) under 2nd Lieutenants Mathew and Close. It 
seems to have been an impromptu affair, and their sole rehearsal was in the 
afternoon over a course laid down in the wood. But it was an unqualified 
success. Barrages, big and machine-gun, timings and precautions all 
worked without a hitch and the men were keen as terriers. They came, they 


saw, and they got away with twenty-five unspoiled and identifiable 
captives, one of whom had been a North-German Lloyd steward and spoke 
good English. He told them tales of masses of reserves in training and of 
the determination of the enemy to finish the War that very summer. The 
other captives were profoundly tired of battle, but extremely polite and well 
disciplined. Among our own raiders (this came out at the distribution of 
honours later) was a young private, Neall, of the D.C.L.I. who had 
happened to lose his Battalion during the Vieux-Berquin fighting and had 
“attached himself” to the Battalion — an irregular method of transfer which 
won him no small good-will and, incidentally, the Military Medal for his 
share in the game. 

Life began to return to the normal. The C.O. left, for a day or two, to 
command the Brigade, as the Brigadier was down with gas-poisoning, and 
on April the 25th a draft of fifty-nine men came in from home. Captain A. 
F. L. Gordon arrived as Second in Command, and Captain Law with him, 
from England on the 28th. On the 27th they were all taken out of D’ Aval 
Wood and billeted in farms round Hondeghem, north of Hazebrouck on the 
Cassel road, to strengthen that side of the Hazebrouck defence systems. 
Continuous lines of parapet had to be raised across country, for all the soil 
here was water-logged. Of evenings, they would return to Hondeghem and 
amuse the inhabitants with their pipers and the massed bands of the 
Brigade. Except for the last few days of their stay, they were under an 
hour’s notice in Corps Reserve, while the final tremendous adjustments of 
masses and boundaries, losses and recoveries, ere our last surge forward 
began, troubled and kept awake all the fronts. They were inspected by 
General Plumer on the 15th for a distribution of medal-ribbons, and, having 
put in a thoroughly bad rehearsal the day before, achieved on parade a 
faultless full-dress ceremonial-drill, turn-out and appearance all excellent. 
(“The truth is, the way we were put through it at Warley, we knew that 
business blind, drunk, or asleep when it come to the day. But them dam’ 
rehearsals, with the whole world an’ all the young officers panickin’, 
they’re no refreshment to drilled men.”) 

On the 20th May, when the line of the Lys battle had come to a stand- 
still, and the enemy troops in the salient that they had won and crowded 
into were enjoying the full effect of our long-range artillery, there was a 
possibility that their restored armies in the south might put further pressure 
on the Arras—Amiens front, and a certain shifting of troops was undertaken 
on our side which brought the 4th Guards Brigade down from Hondeghem 
by train to Mondicourt on the Doullens—Arras line, where the drums of the 


1st Grenadiers played them out of the station, and, after a long, hot march, 
to Barly between Bavincourt and Avesnes. Their orders were, if the enemy 
broke through along that front, they would man the G.H.Q. line of defence 
which ran to the east of Barly Wood, and, for a wonder, was already dug. 
There is an impenetrability about the Island temperament in the face of the 
worst which defies criticism. Whether the enemy broke through or not was 
in the hands of Providence and the valour of their brethren; but the 
Battalion’s duty was plain. On the 22nd, therefore, they were lectured “on 
the various forms of salutes” and that afternoon selected, and ere evening 
had improved, “a suitable site in the camp for a cricket-pitch.” Cricket, be it 
noted, is not a national game of the Irish; but the Battalion was now largely 
English. Next day company officers “reconnoitred” the G.H.Q. line. After 
which they opened a new school of instruction, on the most solid lines, for 
N.C.O.’s and men. Their numbers being so small, none could later boast 
that he had escaped attention. At the end of the month their 1st Battalion 
borrowed four lieutenants (Close, Kent, Burke, and Dagger) for duty, which 
showed them, if they had not guessed it before, that they were to be used as 
a feeding battalion, and that the 4th Guards Brigade was, for further active 
use, extinct. 

On the 9th June, after a week’s work on the G.H.Q. line and their camp, 
Captain Nugent was transferred as Second in Command to the 1st Battalion, 
and 2nd Lieutenant W. D. Faulkner took over the duties of Acting Adjutant. 

On the 11th they transferred to camp in the grounds of Bavincourt 
Chateau, a known and well-bombed area, where they hid their tents among 
the trees, and made little dug-outs and shelters inside them, when they were 
not working on the back defences. But for the spread of the “Spanish 
influenza” June was a delightful month, pleasantly balanced between 
digging and divisional and brigade sports, for they were all among their 
own people again, played cricket matches in combination with their sister 
battalion, and wrote their names high on the list of prize-winners. Their 
serious business was the manufacture of new young N.C.O.’s for export to 
the 1st Battalion, and even to Caterham, “where they tame lions.” Batches 
of these were made and drilled under the cold eye of the Sergeant-Major, 
and were, perhaps, the only men who did not thoroughly appreciate life on 
the edge of the Somme in that inconceivable early summer of ‘18. 

The men, as men must be if they hope to live, were utterly unconcerned 
with events beyond their view. They comprehended generally that the 
German advance was stayed for the while, and that it was a race between 
the enemy and ourselves to prepare fresh armies and supplies; but they 


themselves had done what they were required to do. If asked, they would do 
it again, but not being afflicted with false heroisms, they were perfectly 
content that other battalions should now pass through the fire. (“We knew 
there was fighting all about an’ about. We knew the French had borrowed 
four or five of our divisions and they was being hammered on the Aisne all 
through May — that time we was learning to play cricket at Barly, an’ 
that’11 show you how many of us was English in those days! We heard 
about the old Fifth and Thirty-first Divisions retaking all our Vieux-Berquin 
ground at the end o’ June (when we was having those sports at Bavincourt) 
an’ we was dam’ glad of it — those of us who had come through that fight. 
But no man can hold more than one thing at a time, an’ a battalion’s own 
affairs are enough for one doings. . . . Now there was a man in those days, 
called Timoney — a runner — an’ begad, at the one mile and the half mile 
there was no one could see him when he ran, etc. etc.”) 

The first little ripples of our own returning tide began to be felt along the 
Arras—Amiens line when on the 4th of July the Australians, under 
Lieutenant-General Monash, with four companies of the Thirty-third 
American Division and many tanks, retook our lost positions round Hamel 
and by Villers-Bretonneux. The Battalion celebrated that same day by 
assisting the American troops with them (and the Guards Division) at their 
national game. Here the Second in Command narrowly escaped serious 
injury in the cause of international good will, for a baseball, says the Diary 
most ungallantly, “luckily just missed him and struck a V.A.D. in the face.” 
The views of the V.A.D. are not given. 

The 14th July, the French celebration at Paris, fell just on the eve of 
Marshal Foch’s historical first counter-attacks which, after the Second 
Battle of the Marne, staggered the German front, when the same trees that 
had hidden the 1st Battalion’s dead at Villers-Cotteréts, close on four years 
ago, covered and launched one of the armies that exacted repayment. And 
the 2nd Irish Guards, entirely appreciating the comfort of their situation, 
despatched to Paris every member of their bureaucracy who could by any 
means hatch up passable excuses for helping to form the composite 
battalion which should grace the festivities there. The C.O. (the Second in 
Command had gone on already), the Adjutant, the Assistant-Adjutant, the 
Sergeant-Major, the M.O., the Sick Sergeant, the Orderly-Room Clerk, the 
Signalling Sergeant, the Mess-Sergeant, and all the drums managed to get 
away. So Captain Nutting chaperoned the remainder down to the pleasant 
watering-place of Criel Plage, which is over against Dieppe. This time they 
were set up in business as a young officers’ seminary for the benefit of 


newly commissioned officers who were to be taken in hand by the 4th 
Guards Brigade before passing on. Many of them had had considerable 
service in the ranks, which again required a special form of official 
education. They were distributed among the battalions to the number of 
twenty-five or thirty each, and drilled as companies. Whatever they learned, 
they were, beyond question, worked up to fit physical trim with the others, 
and, at the Guards Brigade Sports, the Battalion covered itself with glory. 
They won every single event that counted for points, and the Brigade 
championship by an overwhelming aggregate. Next day, being the fourth 
anniversary of the War, they listened to a serious sermon on the matter — as 
they had listened to others — not much crediting that peace was in sight. 
Among the specialists who lectured them on their many businesses was an 
officer from the G.H.Q. Physical and Bayonet Training School, who spoke 
of “recreational training” — boxing for choice — and had a pretty taste in 
irony. For he told them how well some pugilists had done in the War; citing 
the case of an eminent professional who had been offered large purses to 
appear in the ring, but, feeling his country needed him, declined them all 
and, when the War had been going on for rather more than two years, joined 
a select body of cavalry, which, after another year, he discovered was not 
going to the front. This so wrought on him that he forthwith gave his 
services to the G.H.Q. Bayonet School, where he had flourished ever since, 
heroically battling against stuffed gunnybags. The Battalion held its breath 
at the record of such bravery; and a few days later professed loud horror at 
an indent which came in for a hundred and fifty men and four officers — a 
draft for their 1st Battalion. The Guards Division had been at work again 
since the 21st August on the thrice fought-over Moyenneville-St. Léger- 
Mory ground, in our northern attack which had followed Rawlinson’s blow 
round Amiens. The whole of the 4th Guards Brigade was drawn upon to 
help make good the wastage, and its draft of six hundred and seven men 
was one of the finest that had ever been furnished-trained to the last ounce, 
and taught to the limits of teaching. The young officers attached for 
instruction left after a joyous dinner that lasted till late in the dawn. And it 
may be that the draft had dined also; for, on the way to the station, one of 
our men who had lost his cap and had paraded in steel-helmet order was 
met by “a lady from out of a house,” who solemnly presented him with the 
missing article. It was an omen of victory and of the days when steel 
helmets should become curios. 

They returned to their depleted camps until more young officers came 
along for instruction, and in the last week of September their comrades, the 


4th Grenadiers and the 3rd Coldstream, were called away to the moving 
front — ”to fight” — as the horrified Diary puts it! Actually, the two 
battalions merely followed the advance in the wake of the cavalry corps as 
mobile infantry on lorries, till the 26th of October. They then returned to 
their brigade till the 14th November, when they joined the Guards Division 
for the march into Germany. 

For the next six weeks or so, then, Criel Plage was all the Battalion’s 
deserted own during the autumn days that saw the German armies driven 
back, but it is interesting to observe that, on the 10th of October, a special 
order of the day, issued by the G.O.C. Fourth Army, laid down that “all 
peace-talk must cease.” As usual, they seemed to know more in the back- 
areas than at the front, where the 1st Battalion certainly did not believe on 
the chances of any immediate end. 

On the 14th October, their small world was shaken out of all its talk by 
the really serious news that their C.O. (Colonel the Hon. H. R. Alexander) 
was to transfer to command the 10th Army School. He left on the 18th, and 
the whole Battalion turned out to bid him good-bye with an affection few 
commanding officers had ever awakened. He wrote in orders (but he had 
spoken as well, straight from his heart): “I wish to express my sincere grief 
in leaving the Battalion I am so fond of. We have been through some hard 
times together, but the remembrance of those battles in which the 2nd 
Battalion has taken such a glorious part will always be a great pride to me. 
Remember the great name that this wonderful Battalion has made for itself 
in the War. Be proud of it and guard it jealously. I leave you with complete 
confidence that its reputation is safe in your hands. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the loyalty that you have always shown me during 
the whole time that I have had the honour of commanding you. I wish you 
all and individually the best possible luck and success, and a safe return to 
your homes when the War is over.” 

It is undeniable that Colonel Alexander had the gift of handling the men 
on the lines to which they most readily responded; as the many tales in this 
connection testify. At the worst crises he was both inventive and cordial 
and, on such occasions as they all strove together in the gates of Death, 
would somehow contrive to dress the affair as high comedy. Moreover, 
when the blame for some incident of battle or fatigue was his, he confessed 
and took it upon his own shoulders in the presence of all. Consequently, his 
subordinates loved him, even when he fell upon them blisteringly for their 
shortcomings; and his men were all his own. 

On the 26th October the 4th Grenadiers and the 3rd Coldstream returned 


from their adventures at the front with the cavalry, full of their impressions 
that everything was over now except the shouting. Then there was more 
“peace-talk” than ever in the camp, and, three days after the Armistice was 
declared, the Battalion with the Brigade rolled statelily out of Criel for 
Cambrai by a “strategical” train, which is slower than a sundial. They were 
clean, polished, and splendid to behold, and they instantly fought with 
Brigade Headquarters and their own trench-mortar battery, who had 
generous ideas as to the amount of truckage which they themselves 
required. 

They wandered half round northern France on that queer journey, halting 
for hours in a battered world just realising that the weight of the past four 
years had lifted. Whereby everybody attended to everything except his 
proper job. At this distance one sees how all men were walking in a mild 
delirium of reaction, but it annoyed people at the time. Said one who had 
experienced it: “Ye would come on a man an’ ask him for what ye wanted 
or where you was to go, an’ the Frenchman, he’d say, ‘Oui! Oui! Gare 
finne,’ an’ smile an’ rub his hands an’ push off. The Englishman — some 
dam’ back-area sergeant-clerk or ticket-collector that had been playin’ ping- 
pong at Boulogne since ‘14 — he’d smile the same way an’ “Tis over, ‘tis 
over!’ he’d say, clean forgettin’ everything for you that he hadn’t done 
wrong-end-up. But we was all like that together — silly, foolish, an’ goin’ 
about grinnin’.” At one of their many resting-places, they found the 4th 
Grenadiers who had started four hours before them. The rail ahead was 
reported mined, and though the Battalion politely suggested that their 
friends might hurry on and test the truth of the rumour for themselves the 
Grenadiers declined. Men were beginning to set a value on their lives again. 
At ruined Cambrai, forty-eight hours after their start, they were warned to 
join the Guards Division, who were going to Cologne, and to travel light, as 
no further transport could be taken up. So they dumped surplus kit, 
including boots, which was a mistake, at Cambrai, and waited twenty-four 
hours till lorries should turn up, as guaranteed. When these at last appeared 
no destination was laid down, but the Guards Division was supposed to be 
somewhere near Maubeuge. They lost their way from Cambrai at the outset 
and managed to mislay no small portion of their lorries, all the Battalion, 
less Headquarters, and a good deal of the 3rd Coldstream, ere they reached 
Maubeuge, which was in the full swing of Armistice demonstrations. Their 
orders were to march with the 2nd Guards Brigade next day to Vieux Reng, 
which they did through a friendly and welcoming country-side, and on the 
20th November to Charleroi through Marchienne where they were met by a 


mad brass band (entirely composed of men in bowler hats!). The roads 
filled as they went on, with returning prisoners even more compositely 
dressed than the natives — a general gaol-delivery of hidden, escaped, 
released, and all the flotsam and jetsam of violently arrested war. The 
customs of His Majesty’s armies were new to the world, and Charleroi did 
not in the least understand “saluting drill” with the drums in the 
background, and when, to this marvel, was added the sight of a regiment of 
Grenadiers at physical drill, hopping on one foot, they assembled and 
shouted like the men of Ephesus. 

The next move (November 24th) was to Presles on a frosty day, with 
billets for the officers in the superbly comfortable Chateau, with its pictures 
and wallpapers intact on the wall, handles to the doors, and roofs of 
flawless integrity. To wake up among surroundings that had altogether 
escaped the past four years was curious. (“Somehow or other, it felt like 
being in a shop where everything was free, and one could take down what 
one wanted. I remember looking at a ceiling with flowers painted on it one 
morning and wondering how it hadn’t been cracked.”) They were landed in 
the dull and cramped village of Lesves by November the 25th and rained 
upon in their utter boredom. Our national methods of conquest have nothing 
spectacular. They were neither talked to, sung to, nor lectured on their 
victory, nor encouraged to demonstrate their superiority over the rest of 
mankind. They marched and mourned that they had not brought spare 
boots. Company physical training and drills were kept up, and the sole thing 
approaching war was a football match of the right half-battalion against the 
left, which blossomed into an argument, which verged upon a free fight 
and, almost, the slaughter of the umpire. At Petit Han, in the remoter 
districts of the border where the people had accepted the Hun from the first, 
and had profited by his rule, the attitude of the civilians changed. Here they 
were prosperous pacifists who objected to militarism; even cursing and 
swearing and shaking their fists at the invaders. So one old lady had to be 
gently locked up in her own room for two hours while billets were being 
arranged and the officers patiently argued and entreated. Ouffey, another 
hamlet of a few sad houses, was of the same unaccommodating temper, and 
their transport turned up hours late after being delayed by traffic and bad 
roads. A halt was necessary here to sort out the general confusion of our 
brigades converging on Cologne. They were held, then, at Ouffey till the 
10th December, another day at Aisomont, an unknown village, and at last 
on the 12th crossed into Germany from Stavelot at Pont Rucken with the 
Brigade. The Battalion, whose staff never neglected their interests, had 


contrived to secure waterproof capes at some issue or other, which they 
wore under the approving eyes of the Corps Commander, who watched the 
march past in the unending rain. Honsfeld was their last journey afoot; there 
they got orders to go south to Burg and entrain for Cologne, and at 
Ehrenfeld, on the outskirts of that city, they dropped into the Pioneer 
Barracks, fitted with every luxury from electric-light to drying-rooms and 
baths, and found the inhabitants both friendly and intensely curious. 

Here some of our men noticed, first, how keenly curious were the natives 
to discover exactly what the strangers had in their minds, and, that point 
established, exactly how far they might presume upon their limitations. It 
was soon felt that our armies boasted no tradition nor ritual of victory as the 
Germans understood it — that the utmost they could devise was some form 
of polite police-work and traffic regulation. So, as one observer put it 
“There was Jerry takin’ stock of us, under his hatbrim at the street-corners 
in the wet; and there was those little steamers with some of our officers in 
charge (an’ the Irish flag flyin’ at the bows of course) convoyin’ prisoners 
an’ refugees an’ details an’ all, up an’ down that Rhine River, like pirates 
play actin’! An’ there was the Jerry frowlines so polite an’ anxious for to 
please, playin’ the ‘Marseillaise’ an’ ‘God Save the King’ to the officers in 
the evenin’, an’ every Jerry willin’ to sell us everything he thought we’d 
like to buy. An’ there was us Micks mountin’ guard on the dumps, an’ 
patrollin’ the streets an’ sittin’ on machine-guns acrost bridges in that wet 
an’ cold an’ — an’ ‘twas all like play-actin’. Nothin’ real to it at all, except 
the long waitin’ an’ we crazy to get home. Maybe the new hands an’ the 
cease fire drafts liked the victoriousness of it, but for us, the old birds, that 
had come through great doin’s for so long, ‘twas not in nature, ye’ll 
understand. All false-like, except the dam’ ceremonials.” 

The last was quite true. The “smartening-up” that overtook both 
battalions in Cologne was of a thoroughness new even to the extended 
experience of the “old birds.” Sergeants, sickened by long months of gritty 
and dusty hutments that ruin the bloom and port of the ideal “soldier,” with 
officers on the rebound from service requirements to a desperate interest in 
the haberdashery and appurtenances of real, and possible, life, fell upon 
them from either flank; while colonels in the background and generals on 
far heights proclaimed the iniquity of deviating by one hair’s breadth from 
the highest standards of propriety in kit, conduct, and bearing while they 
were among the late enemy. So they said, with justice, that Jerry managed 
to give them as much trouble when they occupied him as when he was 
occupying them on the Somme. 


It was an insane interval of waiting, as the world did in those days, for 
the immediate demobilisation of democratic hosts, all units of which were 
convinced that they had the right to go home before all others. “The 
prisoner at the Bar,” as men then styled Germany, being entirely at home, 
was saving himself to continue the War underground when time, occasion, 
and dissension among his conquerors should show him his chance. But of 
this there was no foreknowledge. The hearts of the men who had borne the 
burden were still pulsing to the thud of the guns; their minds still obsessed 
in their leisure by the return of horrors seen and beard; their souls crying 
out for something that should veil them from themselves; and at the hour 
when the spent world, like a spent battalion, most needed a few low-voiced, 
wholly unsentimental orders and an orderly return to light but continuous 
mechanical work, when, above all, it was in no shape to be talked at or to or 
over, it was delivered to whirlwinds and avalanches of allocutions, 
exhortations, and strenuously conflicting “ideals” that would have shaken 
the sanity of the gods themselves. Thus the barren months passed. The most 
fortunate people were those who had their hands full of necessary and 
obvious work — mere detail to be put through for immediate needs. “We 
cursed it enough at the time, but we would have given a good deal for it 
afterwards. You see, it kept one from thinking.” 

And in the spring of ‘19 came the release, and the return of the Guards to 
England, and, on a grey March day, the Division, for the last time, was 
massed and moved through London, their wounded accompanying them on 
foot, or in the crowded lorries, while their mascots walked statelily in the 
intervals. 

To see the actual weapons with which great works have been done is 
always astonishing. The stream of troops seemed scanty between the 
multitudes that banked it. Their faces, too, told nothing, and least of all the 
faces of the veterans — the sergeants of twenty-three, and the commanding 
officers of twenty-eight, who, by miracle or the mercy of severe wounds, 
had come through it all since that first hot August evening, at the milestone 
near Harmignies, when the first bullet fell on the turf, and men said, “This 
is The War!” The wounded, in civil kit, having no more fear of their 
superior officers before their eyes, occasionally, when they shouted to a 
friend, gave away by unguarded tone, or change of countenance, a hint of 
the hells which they had shared together. And London, solid on its 
pavements; looked, counted over, compared, hailed, but never too loudly, 
some known face in the ranks or figure on horseback, and rejoiced or 
grieved as the fortune of war had dealt with its men. For the Guards belong 


to London, and, by that time, even the Irish Guards were half London 
recruits. 

The Second Battalion of the Irish Guards was marked to be disbanded 
later, with thousands of others. Their loyalty, their long endurance, their 
bravery — the ceaseless labour, love, and example that had gone to their 
making and upholding, in which work men had died as directly as any 
killed by gas or shell — had done all that was called for. They made no 
claim to have accomplished or suffered more than others. They knew what 
load had been laid upon all. 

They were the younger battalion, born in Warley, officered from the first 
by special reserve officers, always most intimately bound up with their 
sister battalion, yet always most strictly themselves. They had been a 
“happy” battalion throughout, and, on the admission of those whose good 
opinion they most valued, one that had “done as well as any” in a war that 
had made mere glory ridiculous. Of all these things nothing but the memory 
would remain. And, as they moved — little more than a company strong — 
in the wake of their seniors, one saw, here and there among the wounded in 
civil kit, young men with eyes which did not match their age, shaken 
beyond speech or tears by the splendour and the grief of that memory. 


COMMANDING OFFICERS 

2ND BATTALION 

FROM AUGUST 16, 1915 

Rank Name. From To 

Lt.- Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 16.8.15 5.5.16 

Col. D.S.O 12.5.16 12.1.17 
s$ P. L. Reid, O.B.E. 13.1.17 31.7.17 
s E. B. Greer, M.C 1.8.17 1.10.17 

Major R. H. Ferguson 2.10.17 3.11.18 
Lt.- H. R. Alexander, D.S.O., M.C 6.11.18 To return 
Col. A. F. L. Gordon, D.S.O., M.C. to 


Š England. 


Appendix A 


The compiler gives below as many of the accounts of acts of bravery that 
won decoration, as he understands were published in the London Gazette on 
various dates. These are what were known as “immediate rewards.” The 
details of services acknowledged by decorations which did not come under 
this category were not given in the Gazette. 

10th March 1915. M.C. to Second Lieutenant A. C. W. Innes, 1st 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and ability at Cuinchy 
on 1st February 1915. When all the officers of the attacking company had 
been put out of action, this officer was sent forward to take command. 
Leading his men he captured the enemy’s post, and then advancing a further 
60 yards captured another.” 

10th March 1915. M.C. to Lieutenant R. St. J. Blacker-Douglass, late 1st 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in 
continuing to lead an attack after he had been wounded. He was killed in 
this attack.” 

6th September 1915. M.C. to Lieutenant (Temp. Captain) Montague 
Vernon Gore-Langton, 1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous 
gallantry on the night of 10th August 1915, at Cuinchy, when with an 
orderly and one bomber, he carried out a successful and daring 
reconnaissance. He crawled out across a crater and discovered another 
crater reaching to within a few yards of the enemy’s trenches. Here he was 
seen by a German on patrol, who came within 8 yards, when he was killed 
by the orderly. He still lay out, aided by Very’s pistol lights fired from his 
own trenches for the purpose; he examined carefully the whole of the 
enemy’s wire entanglements and trenches hidden behind the craters.” 

31st May 1916. M.C. to Temporary Captain Philip Randal Woodhouse, 
M.B., R.A.M.C. (attached 1st Battalion, Irish Guards) “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. He tended the wounded under heavy shell 
fire, and, though himself wounded, continued his work. On another 
occasion he went across the open under shell fire to attend to the wounded.” 

24th June 1916. M.C. to Lieutenant Charles Richard Tisdall, Special 
Reserve (attached 1st Battalion, Irish Guards): “For conspicuous gallantry. 
When on patrol with two men he discovered a strong enemy patrol, who 
evidently intended to rush an isolated post. With great determination he 
dispersed the enemy patrol with one of his men, after sending the other for 
reinforcements. His promptness in all probability saved the post.” 


20th October 1916. D.S.O. to Captain the Hon. Harold Rupert Leofric 
George Alexander, M.C., 2nd Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous 
gallantry in action. He was the life and soul of the attack, and throughout 
the day led forward not only his own men but men of all regiments. He held 
the trenches gained in spite of heavy machine-gun fire.” 

11th May 1917. M.C. to Lieutenant Edward Budd. Irish Guards, Special 
Reserve (attached 1st Battalion): “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion 
to duty. He carried out a dangerous reconnaissance under very heavy fire, 
and brought back most valuable information. He has on many occasions 
done fine work.” 

8th January 1918. D.S.O. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) the Hon. 
William Sigismund Patrick Alexander, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. Whilst leading his company in an attack he 
came under heavy machine-gun fire from a concrete emplacement. He 
immediately led a successful attack through a gap in our barrage, and 
outflanked three gun positions, capturing three machine-guns and fourteen 
men. He then continued the attack, and seized his objective within the 
scheduled time, in spite of having to pass through our own barrage as well 
as that of the enemy. He set a splendid example of fearlessness and 
resource.” 

8th January 1918. Bar to M.C. to Lieutenant Edward Budd, M.C., Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
After a personal reconnaissance of an enemy blockhouse which was 
harassing his front line, he made sound and skilful disposition for its 
capture which was effectively carried out. The capture of the blockhouse 
not only relieved the front line from annoyance and loss, but enabled the 
whole line in this vicinity to be advanced about 200 yards. He showed very 
great initiative and military skill.” (M.C. gazetted 11th May 1917). 

8th January 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant Reginald Ellice Sassoon, Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
During an attack, when his company was held up by hostile machine-gun 
fire, he organised and led a party to the capture of a concrete strong point 
and of a machine-gun and trench mortar. He was then subjected to machine- 
gun fire from another strong point, which he promptly and successfully 
attacked from the flank, capturing another machine-gun and killing and 
capturing several of the enemy. His dash and initiative at a critical moment 
were worthy of the highest praise.” 

7th March 1918. D.S.O. to Captain William Archer Redmond, Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty 


when in command of a company holding a line of posts. When, following a 
heavy barrage, the enemy attacked in strength and a bomb fell in his post, 
knocking out half the occupants, he immediately led the survivors out and 
drove the enemy back, which enabled him to establish a new defensive line 
and to hold it against repeated attacks until day broke.” 

6th April 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant Arthur Ronald Stansmore Nutting, 
Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. In spite of 
heavy shell fire at night he brought up the rations to Battalion Headquarters 
in the second objective, and remained there until his duty was finished. He 
has never failed to supply his battalion with rations in most dangerous 
situations.” 

6th April 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Eric Edwin Anderson, Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty 
when in command of his platoon. He attacked a machine-gun position, 
capturing the two guns, and killed all the garrison. He was responsible for 
capturing two more machine-guns at the first objective. He had previously 
carried out a very valuable reconnaissance.” 

6th April 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant James Black, Irish Guards, Special 
Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty as Adjutant 
during three days’ operations. When the trenches of one of the support 
companies were being blown to pieces he went from Battalion 
Headquarters and led the company forward into a new position.” 

23rd April 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Ronald Hubert Mungo Park, 
Irish Guards, Special Reserve, attached M.G. Corps “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty when in charge of a section of machine-guns 
which he established in a well-chosen position from which to bring in direct 
fire upon the enemy’s approaches. He worked untiringly to establish a large 
reserve of ammunition, and when the enemy counter-attacked they were 
twice subjected to a heavy fire from his guns.” 

23rd April 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) Robert Bruce 
Stephen Reford, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to 
duty. He was in command of the right flank company in an attack, and 
maintained the direction of the Battalion under very difficult conditions. 
Though encountering many ‘pillboxes’ and strong points, he reached his 
final objective.” 

23rd April 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Edward Murray Harvey, 
Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to 
duty when in charge of the platoon guides and the marking out of the 
assembly areas, which he successfully carried out under shell fire and the 


most trying weather conditions. He led his platoon with skill and judgment 
in the attack, until wounded at the final objective.” 

5th July 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant Stewart Sandbach Harrison. Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve, attached M.G. Corps: “For conspicuous gallantry 
and devotion to duty in an attack. Whilst he was in charge of a section of 
forward machine-guns the right flank of the line was held up by a party of 
enemy with several machine-guns. He rushed forward with one of his guns 
in front of the leading infantry under very heavy rifle and machine-gun fire 
and enfiladed the enemy, thus enabling the line to go forward again.” 

5th July 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Donald Arthur Birbeck 
Moodie, Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and 
devotion to duty. On the company commander becoming a casualty, he took 
command and successfully checked several enemy attempts to get round the 
flank of his company, which was for some hours critically situated. Later, 
when the trenches held by his company were attacked and entered by the 
enemy, he directed his men with great skill and judgment, and himself 
fought with splendid courage and determination.” 

5th July 1918. Second Bar to M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) 
Edward Budd, M.C., Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. He led his company with great skill and 
judgment, and during the subsequent consolidation displayed marked 
ability and disregard of danger, reorganising his own company and 
rendering great assistance to neighbouring company commanders. Later, 
when, during an enemy attack, all communications were cut, he volunteered 
to go up to the front line and clear up the situation. He successfully 
accomplished this task, in spite of continuous sniping and machinegun fire. 
Throughout the operations his coolness was most marked, and his sound 
judgment was of the greatest help to his battalion commander.” 

5th July 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Cyril Elmore Hammond, Irish 
Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
During an attack, at a time when the position was most obscure, he was sent 
forward on patrol. Though under fire for the whole time, and in spite of 
suffering several casualties, he kept his battalion commander in touch with 
the situation, furnishing accurate and valuable information.” 

18th July 1918. M.C. to Captain the Hon. Harold Alfred Vyvyan St. 
George Harmsworth, Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty in an attack. He led his company forward 
under heavy fire, and himself put out of action two enemy machine-guns. It 
was entirely due to his splendid example that his company reached their 


objective.” 

26th July 1918. M.C. to Captain the Hon. Henry Barnaby O’Brien, 2nd 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
When the enemy broke the line on the right, this officer, collecting all the 
available men, formed a defensive bank under heavy machine-gun and rifle 
fire, saving the situation.” 

26th July 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant Frederick Sydney Leslie Smith, 2nd 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
Whilst in process of relief the enemy broke through on his right. Promptly 
realising the situation, this officer formed a defensive flank, supervising the 
placing of his men under heavy machine-gun fire.” 

26th July 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant John Augustin Stephano 
Gatti, 2nd Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion 
to duty. After an attack by his platoon, this officer walked along the line 
within 200 yards of the enemy, encouraging his men in their work of 
consolidation, under very heavy fire, until he was wounded.” 

26th July 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant Robert Henry Warren Heard, 2nd 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
Whilst he was relieving another unit in the front line, the enemy attacked 
and broke through on the right, leaving the flank of this officer’s company 
exposed. He immediately placed the men himself, under heavy machine- 
gun fire, to form a defensive flank, and rectified the situation.” 

26th July 1918. M.C. to Captain Joseph Illingworth Lawson, R.A.M.C. 
(Scottish Rifles), attached 2nd Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty in bringing in wounded under heavy shell- 
fire, with no one between him and the enemy, thereby saving them from 
being made prisoners.” 

16th September 1918. M.C. to 2nd Lieutenant Theobald Mathew, Irish 
Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. This officer led a 
raid with dash and ability, its success being largely due to his leadership and 
example. When one of his sections was held up by a machine-gun he rushed 
it from a flank, putting the gun out of action and killing the gunner.” 

16th September 1918. M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) George Louis 
St. Clair Bambridge, Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. When the enemy, attacking in great strength, 
succeeded in driving a wedge into our line, this officer immediately led a 
counter-attack which was entirely successful, the enemy being driven back 
with loss and the line re-established. It was entirely due to his initiative and 
dash that the line was maintained.” 


16th September 1918. M.C. to Captain Charles Joseph Henry O’Hara 
Moore, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. In a 
situation of extreme gravity, when the troops on the right had been forced 
out of their trenches by the intensity of the fire, this officer collected them, 
leading them back through a heavy barrage to the original line, when he 
stayed with them, walking down the line under sniping and machine-gun 
fire, until their confidence had returned. His courage and coolness were an 
example to all.” 

16th September 1918. M.C. to Captain Terence Edmund Gascoigne 
Nugent, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty, in 
going forward into the open through an extremely heavy barrage to rally 
some men who were falling back. He led them back into the line, and by his 
fearless example encouraged the troops to stiffen their resistance. His 
conduct throughout the operations was of a high order.” 

16th September 1918. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Charles Stuart 
O’Brien, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in 
charge of a raiding party. When the party was formed up he found that the 
barrage that came down at Zero hour was for the greater part just beyond 
the enemy post. He therefore ordered his party to crawl forward until they 
were quite close to the post and then to charge exactly as the barrage lifted, 
with the result that every man of the garrison was captured without much 
resistance. Had he not noticed that the barrage was a little too far, and 
remained where he was, his party would not have arrived at exactly the 
right moment, and the success of the raid entirely depended upon this.” 

7th November 1918. Bar to M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Major) John 
Neville Marshall, M.C., Irish Guards, Special Reserve: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty during an advance. He was ordered to take a 
company and two platoons and fill a gap and capture a position in the hands 
of the enemy. He succeeded splendidly, and, advancing further than the unit 
on his left, he formed a defensive flank and beat off a hostile attack. 
Though wounded early in the attack, his courage and fine leadership were 
chiefly responsible for the success of the operation.” (M.C. gazetted 1st 
January 1917.) 

2nd December 1918. Bar to M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Major) Thomas 
Francis Tallents, M.C., Irish Guards, Special Reserve, attached 4th Guards 
M.G.C.: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. When part of the 
line was held up and troops were finally obliged to retire to avoid being cut 
off, this officer carried out, at great risk, a reconnaissance, which enabled 
the machine-gunners to move forward with their guns and equipment. The 


result was that the hostile fire against the infantry was much neutralised, 
and a movement to cut them off stopped, with heavy loss to the enemy.” 
(M.C. gazetted 3rd June 1916.) 

11th January 1919. M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) Daniel Joseph 
Hegarty, 1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry in an 
attack. He led his company with great determination through intense 
artillery barrage and machine-gun fire, and finding the leading battalion 
held up he established and consolidated posts, thus protecting their flanks. 
Throughout the operations he showed marked courage and devotion to 
duty.” 

11th January 1919. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Alan Edward Hutchinson, 
Irish Guards (Special Reserve), attached 1st Battalion: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. He reconnoitred and occupied with his 
platoon an enemy trench, which was to be the Battalion’s objective the next 
morning, thus assisting a tank which had to cross the railway at Zero hour. 
Later, in an attack, he led his platoon skilfully in face of intense machine- 
gun fire, and although wounded gained his objective and remained during 
consolidation. He set a fine example of courage and cheerfulness to all 
under him.” 

11th January 1919. M.C. to Second Lieutenant John Alexander Mulloy 
Faraday, Irish Guards (Special Reserve), attached 1st Battalion: “For 
conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. He led a patrol forward some 
800 yards, gained touch with the enemy, and, after pushing on a little 
further, consolidated his position. Two platoons were sent to support him, 
but were later ordered to withdraw. Under heavy artillery and machine-gun 
fire he maintained his position for some hours, and covered the withdrawal 
of the platoons before withdrawing his own party in perfect order. Though 
the enemy tried to cut him off, and he was badly wounded, he got his party 
safely back to his lines, together with four prisoners. Throughout he showed 
fine courage and leadership under most difficult circumstances.” 

11 th January 1919. M.C. to Rev. Francis Stanislaus du Moulin Browne, 
Army Chaplain Department, attached 1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For 
conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty during an attack. He went 
forward with the battalion under very heavy fire and spent the whole day 
tending wounded and helping stretcher-bearers to find them under machine- 
gun fire. He showed splendid zeal and disregard of danger.” 

11th January 1919. M.C. to Captain Arthur Wyndham Louis Paget, Irish 
Guards (Special Reserve), attached 1st Battalion: “For conspicuous 
gallantry during an attack. He led his company to their objective through 


intense artillery barrage, showing great courage and coolness under heavy 
machine-gun fire while organising his company and consolidating his 
position. He also went out and helped in a wounded officer. He set a very 
fine example to his men.” 

11th January 1919. M.C. to Captain Cuthbert Avenal John Vernon, Irish 
Guards (Special Reserve), attached 1st Battalion: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty on 26th to 27th September 1918, during the 
attack on Flesquieres. In the evening he laid the tapes to mark out the 
assembly positions for the battalion, only 250 yards from the front line, and 
directed the companies in the dark to their places. The next morning, when 
some confusion was caused by the intense hostile barrage, he collected 
stragglers and reorganised the battalion on its objective.” 

1st February 1919. M.C. to Second Lieutenant Patrick Redmond Joseph 
Barry, 1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion 
to duty on 27th September 1918, near St. Léger. Throughout the fighting he 
was calm and collected, acting as Adjutant, making all arrangements and 
assisting in the reorganisation. The next day, when there was some 
confusion owing to the hostile barrage at the crossing of the Hindenburg 
Line, he did fine work in reorganizing the men and giving them the right 
direction.” 

1st February 1919. M.C. to Lieutenant Henry Archibald Arthur Collett, 
1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty 
on 27th September 1918, at the attack on Flesquiéres he commanded his 
company with skill and dash. The start was over difficult ground, the 
Hindenburg Line having to be crossed under heavy barrage. Although it 
was barely light he steadied his men and gave them the right direction, 
capturing the objective in spite of strong opposition.” 

1st February 1919. M.C. to Lieutenant Lawrence Derek Murphy, 1st 
Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty on 
27th September 1918, during the attack on Flesquiéres. Very soon after the 
start he was the only officer left with his company, but grasping the 
situation he led the men on to their objective, where he reorganised at once 
under deadly shell fire, and established touch with the enemy on his right. 
He then collected stragglers and reorganised them, showing great coolness 
and disregard of danger.” 

1st February 1919. M.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Captain) the Hon. Bruce 
Arthur Ashley Ogilvy, 1st Battalion, Irish Guards: “For conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty, on 27th September 1918, during the capture 
of Flesquieres and the ridge beyond. He was in command of the company 


that had to take the furthest objective, and got across both the Hindenburg 
lines and the canal without losing direction or getting behind time. He was 
in front the whole time, personally reconnoitring a machine-gun position 
and organising its capture. He was wounded while working forward with a 
few men against a machine-gun nest in the Sugar Factory.” 

13th February 1919. V.C. to Lieutenant (Acting Lieut.-Colonel) John 
Neville Marshall, M.C., late Irish Guards (Special Reserve), attached 16th 
Battalion, Lancashire Fusiliers: “For most conspicuous bravery, 
determination and leadership in the attack on the Sambre-Oise Canal, near 
Catillon, on the 4th November. 1918, when a partly constructed bridge 
came under concentrated fire and was broken before the advanced troops of 
his battalion could cross. Lieut.-Colonel Marshall at once went forward and 
organised parties to repair the bridge. 

“The first party were soon killed or wounded, but by personal example 
he inspired his command and volunteers were instantly forthcoming. Under 
intense fire and with complete disregard of his own safety, he stood on the 
bank encouraging his men and assisting in the work, and when the bridge 
was repaired, attempted to rush across at the head of his battalion and was 
killed while so doing. 

“The passage of the canal was of vital importance, and the gallantry 
displayed by all ranks was largely due to the inspiring example set by 
Lieut.-Colonel Marshall.” 





Appendix B 


Alphabetical List of W.O.’s, N.C.O.’s, and Men 


Killed in Action or Died of Wounds or Disease, 1914-1918. 


1ST BATTALION IRISH GUARDS 


Abbey, John, 3913, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Adams, Henry, 8555, Pte., k. in a. 
Ahern, Patrick, 5888, Pte., k. in a. 
Ahern, William, 6045, Pte., k. in a. 
Allen, Charles, 1535, Pte., k. in a. 
Allgood, Henry, 5600, L.- Cpl., d. 

Allingham, Edward V., 11433, Pte., k. in a. 
Anstis, Robert, 6390, Pte., d. of w. 

Antrobus, Fred, 8399, Pte., d. of w. 

Appleby, Francis, 8571, Pte., k. in a. 

Arlow, Samuel J., 7905, Pte., d. of w. 

Armstrong, Thomas, 1200, Pte., k. in a. 
Aspell, Michael, 9116, Pte., k. in a. 
Atherton, Leonard, 12180, Pte., k. in a. 
Bailey, Abraham, 1627, Sgt., k. in a. 
Bailey, Herbert, C., 11865, Pte., k. in a. 
Baines, James, 12235, Pte., k. in a. 
Bannon, John, 8333, Pte., k. in a. 
Barry, William, 2413, Pte., k. in a. 
Barter, Joseph, 5962, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Bass, Joseph, 6401, Pte., k. in a. 
Bates, Oliver, 4686, Pte., k. in a. 


Beardmore, George E., 12345, Pte., d. of w. 


Beazley, Christopher, 11551, Pte., k. in a. 
Beggen, John, 10962, Pte., k. in a. 
Beirne, John, 1596, L.- Cpl., d. 
Bell, John A., 3568, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, John, 12343, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, Patrick, 5195, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, Robert, 2872, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 


8.8.15 
2.8.17 
17.9.16 
18.6.16 
18.11.14 
16.2.15 
27.8.18 
27.9.16 
5.11.18 
14.1.18 
30.11.15 
6.11.14 
17.9.16 
27.3.18 
6.11.14 
30.11.17 
12.4.18 
9.10.17 
1.11.14 
25.1.16 
2.12.15 
18.5.15 
26.7.19 
11.9.17 
9.10.17 
2.11.14 
1.9.14 
27.8.18 
5.12.17 
L215 


Benbow, Edwin J., 2783, Pte., k. in a. 
Bigger, Robert J., 12090, Pte., k. in a. 
Biggins, Richard, 2375, Pte., k. in a. 
Birmingham, Patrick, 3802, Pte., k. in a. 
Birney, John, 2942, Pte., k. in a. 
Black, George, 4301, Pte., k. in a. 
Black, Peter, 3168, Pte., d. of w. 
Blakely, John F., 7673, Pte., k. in a. 
Blood, Michael, 2925, Pte., d. of w. 
Boland, Henry, 9528, Pte., k. in a. 
Boland, John, 9775, Pte., k. in a. 
Boland, Patrick, J., 3358, Pte., k. in a. 
Boland, William, 5779, Pte., k. in a. 
Bolger, William, 4412, Pte., k. in a. 
Boner, James, 10453, Pte., k. in a. 


Boothman, George T., 12246, Pte., k. in a. 


Bourke, William, 9965, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Bourne, George H., 12621, Pte., k. in a. 
Bowyer, Edward A., 11838, Pte., k. in a. 
Boyce, Patrick C., 8206, Pte., d. of w. 
Boylan, Michael, 8274, Pte., k. in a. 
Boyle, Francis, 5282, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Bracken, Samuel, 4596, Pte., k. in a. 
Brady, Edward, 12315, Pte., d. 
Brady, James, 10070, Pte., k. in a. 
Brady, Joseph, 12573, Pte., d. of w. 
Bray, Edward, 4956, Pte., k. in a. 
Brazill, John, 11051, Pte., d. of w. 
Breen, James, 5387, Pte., k. in a. 
Brennan, Christopher, 4961, Pte., d. of w. 
Brennan, Edward, 9793, Pte., k. in a. 


Brennan, George P., 3536, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Brennan, John, 7476, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 
Brennan, John, 8441, Pte., k. in a. 
Brennan, Michael, 4048, Pte., k. in a. 
Brennan, Nicholas, 8836, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Brennock, William, 3258, Pte., k. in a. 
Breslin, Andrew, 3103, Pte., k. in a. 
Brett, John, 9408, Pte., k. in a. 


18.5.15 
30.11.17 
14.9.14 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
16.11.16 
27.11.17 
6.9.14 
9.10.17 
9.10.17 
15.9.14 
10.10.15 
6.11.14 
9.10.17 
27.8.18 
8.9.18 
20.10.18 
27.8.18 
1.7.18 
15.9.16 
11.9.16 
20.10.14 
15.3.19 
31.7.17 
28.3.18 
1.2.15 
1.12.17 
18.5.15 
1.2.15 
9.10.17 
9.11.14 
27.4.18 
9.10.17 
6.11.14 
3.8.17 
6.11.14 
1.11.14 
10.10.17 


Brewster, John C., 5008, Pte., k. in a. 
Brien, Charles, 3790, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 
Brien, Cornelius, 6336, Pte., k. in a. 
Brien, James, 9435, Pte., d. of w. 
Brine, Michael, 3975, L.-Cpl., D.C.M., d. of w. 
Britt, Rody, 2663, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Broderick, John, 11156, Pte., d. of w. 
Brogan, Edward, 5999, Pte., d. of w. 
Brogan, Philip, 2761, Pte., k. in a. 
Brosnahan, Timothy, 5963, Pte., d. of w. 
Brown, Albert E., 9262, Pte., k. in a. 
Brown, John, 2913, Pte., k. in a. 
Brown, John, 3582, Pte., k. in a. 
Brown, John, 9566, Pte., k. in a. 
Brown, Samuel W., 5370, Pte., d. 
Browne, David, 4558, Pte., d. of w. 
Browne, Michael, 1655, Pte., k. in a. 
Browne, William, 4533, Pte., k. in a. 
Bruce, William J., 4446, Pte., k. in a. 
Bruton, Charles, 7859, Pte., d. of w. 
Buckley, Patrick, 10249, Pte., k. in a. 
Buggy, William, 11333, Pte., d. 
Burgess, Francis, C., 4838, Pte., d. of w. 
Burke, Edmund, 4406, Pte., k. in a. 
Burke, James, 1228, Pte., k. in a. 
Burke, Joseph, 10878, Pte., k. in a. 
Burke, John, 11052, Pte., d. of w. 
Burke, Michael, 5244, Pte., d. of w. 
Burke, Michael, 9437, Pte., d. of w. 
Burke, Richard B., 9002, Pte., d. of w. 
Burne, Maurice, 4237, Pte., k. in a. 
Burns, Patrick, 4189, Pte., k. in a. 
Butler, William, 558, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, Edward, 3049, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, George, 4108, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, James, 4867, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Byrne, John, 1462, Pte., d. of w. 
Byrne, John, 3849, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, John, 4836, Pte., d. of w. 


11.7.15 
10.5.17 
17.9.16 
26.9.16 
5.5.15 
1.11.14 
29.12.16 
12.1.16 
1.11.14 
1.1.16 
25.9.16 
14.9.14 
1.11.14 
17.9.16 
6.8.15 
5.11.14 
1.11.14 
8.8.15 
29.6.17 
22.9.16 
10.10.17 
18.2.17 
18.9.16 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
30.11.17 
16.12.17 
1.8.15 
5.10.16 
29.3.18 
4.8.15 
4.9.14 
1.11.14 
2.11.14 
8.11.14 
15.9.16 
30.10.14, 
2.11.14 
19.9.16 


Byrne, Leo J. P., 12051, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Byrne, Malachy, 7691, Pte., d. of w. 
Byrne, Michael J., 12273, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, Patrick, 9921, Pte., d. of w. 
Byrne, Terence, 6376, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Byrne, Thomas, 7851, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, Thomas, 9758, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Byrne, William, 2894, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, William, 3564, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrnes, Denis, 4195, Pte., k. in a. 
Caffrey, John J., 11306, Pte., k. in a. 
Cahill, Patrick, 4340, Pte., d. of w. 
Cahill, Patrick, 7714, Pte., d. of w. 
Callaghan, Patrick, 5474, Pte., k. in a. 
Campbell, James, 4121, Pte., k. in a. 
Campbell, Michael, 4371, Pte., d. of w. 
Campbell, Patrick, 516, Pte., k. in a. 
Campbell, Thomas, 5619, Pte., k. in a. 


Canavan, Michael, 5872, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 


Carberry, Thomas, 2742, Pte., k. in a. 
Carey, Daniel, 9440, “Pte., k. in a. 
Carey, Edward, 3490, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Carey, Michael, 3262, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Carey, Thomas, 5563, Pte., d. of w. 
Carlisle, Herbert, 4106, Pte., k. in a. 
Carr, John, 3332, Pte., k. in a. 
Carr, Patrick, 3848, Pte., k. in a. 
Carroll, James, 34.83, L.- Cpl., d. 
Carroll, John, 3868, Pte., k. in a. 
Carroll, John, 4716, Pte., k. in a. 
Carroll, Thomas, 44.49, Pte., k. in a. 
Carson, Thomas, 4418, Pte., d. of w. 
Carton, Hugh 3132, Sgt., M.M., k. in a. 
Carton, Joseph, 2987, Pte., k. in a. 
Casey, William, 1765, Pte., k. in a. 
Cassidy, Thomas, 3452, Pte., d. of w. 
Caulfield, Patrick, 5321, Pte., d. of w. 
Caves, Thomas R., 2068, Pte., k. in a. 
Cawley, Michael, 6659, Pte., k. in a. 


27.8.18 
11.4.18 
27.9.18 
15.10.17 
30.11.17 
9.10.17 
10.10.17 
1.12.14 
26.10.14 
6.11.14 
23.2.17 
30.12.14 
23.10.15 
18.5.15 
11.3.15 
27.5.15 
1.11.14 
22.10.15 
8.8.15 
1.11.14 
15.9.16 
18.5.15 
14.2.15 
24.3.15 
14.9.14 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
15.12.16 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
1.11.14 
17.5.15 
15.9.16 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
9.11.14 
1.4.18 
6.11.14 
8.5.18 


Clancy, William, 4882, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, Cornelius, 4581, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, Joseph, 4260, Pte., d. of w. 
Clarke, John, 9550, Pte., d. of w. 
Clarke, Patrick, 1813, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Clarke, Patrick, 5267, Pte., d. of w. 
Clarke, Richard, 2297, Pte., k. in a. 
Cleeve, John, 1453, Pte., k. in a. 
Cleland, Richard, 740, Pte., k. in a. 
Clenaghan, William, 5286, Pte., k. in a. 
Clerkin, Owen, 9441, Pte., k. in a. 
Coalpoise, Frank, 4586, Pte., d. of w. 
Coffey, John, 4582, Pte., k. in a. 
Coffey, Maurice, 3844, Pte., k. in a. 
Coghlan, Charles, 8039, Pte., k. in a. 
Coghlan, Michael, 3663, Sgt., k. in a. 


Coldwell, Christopher J., 6278, Pte., k. in a. 


Colfer, Patrick, 7762, L.- Sgt., d. of w. 
Collins, Michael, 5979, Pte., d. of w. 
Comerford, John, 2802, Pte., k. in a. 
Conaboy, John, 6439, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Conboy, Bernard, 3732, Pte., k. in a. 

Concannon, Patrick, 4646, Pte., d. of w. 
Condell, John H., 9563, Pte., k. in a. 
Condon, David, 10076, Pte., k. in a. 

Condon, John, 5222, Pte., d. of w. 
Conlon, John, 7912, Pte., k. in a. 

Conlon, Patrick W., 5673, Pte., k. in a. 
Connell, Michael, 6621, Pte., k. in a. 
Connell, Thomas, 1938, Pte., d. of w. 


Connolly, Alexander, 5991, Pte., d. of w. 


Connolly, John, 2003, L.- Sgt., d. of w. 
Connolly, John, 4861, Pte., k. in a. 
Connolly, Patrick J., 1397, Pte., k. in a. 
Connolly, Patrick, 10040, Pte., k. in a. 
Connor, John, 4778, Pte., k. in a. 
Connor, Patrick, 706, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Connor, Thomas, 4977, Pte., k. in a. 
Conron, Patrick, 12259, Pte., k. in a. 


3.8.17 
4.9.14 
4.3.17 
6.12.17 
1.12.17 
19.5.15 
4.9.17 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
29.1.16 
15.9.16 
17.11.14 
8.5.18 
15.9.16 
27.9.18 
17.9.16 
12.10.15 
22.4.17 
31.5.15 
26.10.14 
27.9.18 
6.11.14 
14.5.15 
26.9.16 
15.3.17 
13.9.17 
9.9.17 
15.9.16 
25.10.15 
4.8.15 
3.11.16 
28.12.14 
6.2.15 
6.11.14 
9.10.17 
8.5.18 
23.10.14 
12.9.16 
30.3.18 


Conroy, John, 9238, Pte., d. of w. 
Considine, Thomas, 11569, Pte., k. in a. 
Convay, Edward, 1395, Pte., k. in a. 
Conway, Edward J., 4881, Pte., d. of w. 
Conway, George, 1688, Pte., k. in a. 
Conway, Hugh, 7554, Pte., k. in a. 
Conway, Thomas, 10660, Pte., k. in a. 
Cook, Robert J., 11094, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Cooney, Frank, 5549, Pte., k. in a. 
Cooper, William V., 10161, L.-Cpl., D.C.M., k. in a. 
Copeland, James, 11679, Pte., d. of w. 
Corcoran, William, 4523, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Cornally, Joseph, 2696, Pte., k. in a. 
Cornally, Patrick, 10729, Pte., k. in a. 
Corrigan, Patrick, 5367, Pte., k. in a. 
Cosgrave, Denis, 4920, Pte., k. in a. 
Cosgrave, Hugh, 10570, Pte., k. in a. 
Cog, James J., 1972, Pte., d. of w. 
Coyle, Michael, 9402, Pte., d. of w. 
Coyle, Peter, 4570, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Crawley, Martin, 5177, Pte., k. in a. 
Croft, Victor, 8600, Pte., k. in a. 
Crompton, Leonard, 12655, L.-Cpl., k. in a. (formerly 3842, 

Household Battalion) 

Crone, David, 5366, Pte., k. in a. 
Cronin, Robert, 6602, Pte., k. in a. 
Croskerry, Patrick, 11575, Pte., d. of w. 
Crosson, William, 3720, Pte., d. of w. 
Crowe, Michael, 7753, Pte., k. in a. 
Cruikshank, Stafford, 5110, Pte., d. in w 
Cullen, Edward, 9481, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, John, 4322, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, Maurice, 6901, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, Michael, 2193, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, Nicholas, 4700, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, Patrick, 4321, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, William, B., 11293, Pte., k. in a. 
Culleton, Martin, 1458, Pte., k. in a. 
Cummins, Michael, 6321, Pte., k. in a. 


26.9.16 
9.10.17 
10.1.15 
25.4.16 
27.12.14 
14.11.16 
14.11.16 
20.10.18 
9.10.19 
9.10.17 
29.9.18 
1.9.14 
1.2.15 
12.9.17 
26.5.18 
15.9.16 
30.3.18 
28.10.14 
28.9.16 
25.11.14 
15.9.16 
26.7.17 
4.11.18 
12.7.16 
27.9.18 
7.12.17 
2.11.14 
12.10.15 
22.2.15 
9.10.17 
1.11.14 
9.9.18 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
6.9.14 
9.10.17 
6.11.14 
11.10.15 
16.10.17 


Cunningham, Hugh, 10097, Pte., k. in a. 20.11.14 


Cunningham, James, F., 2114, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 6.11.14 
Cunningham, John, 1398, Pte., k. in a. 3.11.14 
Cunningham, John, 1651, Pte., k. in a. 30.3.18 

Cunningham, Patrick, 10995, Pte., k. in a. 12.9.16 
Cunningham, William, 6280, Pte., k. in a. 24.2.17 
Curnan, Thomas, 10384, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 6.11.14 
Curry, Michael, 2508, Pte., k. in a. 7.9.18 
Curtin, Martin, 11392, Pte., d. of w. 5.11.14 
Curtis, Patrick, 3351, Pte., k. in a. 19.5.15 
Custy, Edward, 5203, Pte., k. in a. 17.10.14 
Dagg, Michael, 4338, Pte., k. in a. 27.3.18 
Dalton, John, 11953, Pte., k. in a. 15.11.14 
Dalton, Peter, 4564, Pte., d. of w. 25.10.14 
Daly, Edward, 4298, Pte., k. in a. 10.10.17 
Daly, James, 4701, Pte., k. in a. 28.6.16 
Daly, Jeremiah, 9304, Pte., k. in a. 26.10.14 
Daly, John C., 392, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 25.9.16 
Daly, John E., 6463, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 17.9.16 
Daly, John, 9022, Pte., k. in a. 6.6.18 
Daly, Joseph, 11687, Pte., d. of w. 1.11.14 
Daly, Michael, 1926, Pte., k. in a. 1.11.14 
Daly, Michael, 4471, Pte., k. in a. 18.5.15 
Daly, Patrick, 1301, Pte., k. in a. 15.9.16 
Daly, Richard, 4916, Pte., k. in a. 4.2.15 
Darcy, Patrick, 4672, Pte., d. of w. 31.10.14 
Daughton, Richard, 1478, Pte., k. in a. 1.11.14 
Day, Patrick, 3923, Pte., k. in a. 30.3.18 
Deacey, John, 10709, Pte., k. in a. 18.5.15 
Dean, Cecil, P. W., 3329, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 6.5.15 
Deignan, Michael F., 4614, Pte., d. of w. 1.4.18 
Delaney, James, 9443, Pte., d. of w. 22.5.18 
Delaney, Michael, 10623, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 26.7.17 
Delaney, Patrick, 6281, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 21.10.14 
Delphanque, Charles, 1807, Pte., k. in a. 9.6.15 
Dempsey, Simon, 6282, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 3.9.17 
Dennehy, James, 9537, Pte., k. in a. 27.9.18 
Devaney, Bernard, 3798, Pte., k. in a. 14.10.16 


Dever, Patrick, 6979, Pte., d. of w. 1.11.14 


Devereux, Michael, 3927, Pte., k. in a. 
Devine, Andrew, 4019, Pte., k. in a. 
Devins, Owen, 2981, Pte., k. in a. 
Digan, Edward, 10102, Pte., d. of w. 
Dillon, Robert L., 6389, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Dixon, John, 12170, Pte., d. of w. 
Docherty, James, 1645, Pte., k. in a. 
Dolan, Edward, 2199, Pte., k. in a. 
Dolan, John, 2581, Pte., k. in a. 
Dolan, Patrick, 1180, Pte., d. of w. 
Donagher, Michael, 4543, Pte., k. in a. 
Donaldson, Patrick, 4737, Pte., k. in a. 
Donelan, Michael, 543, Pte., d. 
Donnelly, Thomas, 5298, Pte., k. in a. 
Donoghue, John, 8746, Pte., k. in a. 
Donoghue, Michael, 12213, Pte., k. in a. 
Donoghue, Patrick, 8193, Pte., k. in a. 
Donohoe, Joseph, 1659, Pte., k. in a. 


Donohoe, Patrick, 3056, Sgt., M.M., k. in a. 


Donovan, Cornelius, 10459, Pte., d. of w. 
Donovan, David, 7042, Pte., d. of w. 
Donovan, Michael, 982, Pte., k. in a. 

Doonan, John, 6101, Pte., k. in a. 


Dooney, Edward, 8046, L.-Cpl., M.M. k. ina. 


Doran, John, 4729, Pte., d. of w. 
Doran, Patrick, 11026, Pte., d. of w. 
Doran, Roger, 8643, Pte., k. in a. 
Dore, John, 3307, Pte., d. of w. 
Dorgan, Peter, 7841, Pte., d. of w. 
Dougan, James, 1844, Pte., k. in a. 
Dowd, James, 5101, Pte., k. in a. 
Dowler, John, 10524, Pte., d. of w. 
Dowler, Michael, 7128, Pte., k. in a. 
Dowling, Bernard, 1978, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Dowling, Edward, 2648, Pte., k. in a. 
Doyle, Denis, 4003, Pte., k. in a. 
Doyle, Edward, 4077, Pte., k. in a. 
Doyle, James, 9918, Pte., k. in a. 
Doyle, Michael, 2269, Pte., k. in a. 


1.11.14 
15.9.16 
6.1.19 
30.9.16 
17.4.18 
17.11.14 
26.10.14 
1.11.14 
6.11.14 
1.11.14 
1.2.15 
20.1.15 
17.9.16 
9.10.17 
10.10.18 
3.8.17 
15.5.15 
30.3.18 
9.4.18 
21.7.16 
27.10.14 
28.3.18 
30.3.18 
1.2.16 
1.12.17 
15.9.16 
13.2.16 
1.9.18 
15.9.16 
8.10.15 
9.10.17 
10.12.16 
18.5.15 
6.11.14 
1.11.14 
18.2.15 
9.10.17 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 


Doyle, Michael, 2875, Pte., k. in a. 
‘Doyle, Thomas, 3973, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Doyle, William, 4932, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 

Drumm, Frank, 2667, Pte., d. of w. 


Duane, Stephen C., 2191, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 


Ducey, Martin, 5834, Pte., k. in a. 
Duff, Edward, 3015, Pte., k. in a. 
Duffy, Martin, 7806, Pte., k. in a. 
Duffy, Owen, 10263, Pte., k. in a. 
Duggan, Joseph, 5505, Pte., k. in a. 
Duggan, Patrick, 5893, Pte., k. in a. 
Duncan, William, 11239, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunleavy, James, 5038, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunleavy, Michael, 3850, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, John T., 2272, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, Joseph, 7783, Pte., d. of w. 
Dunne, Patrick, 3450, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, Patrick, 4132, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Dunne, William P., 1053, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, William, 4390, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunwoody, Robert A., 2805, Pte., k. in a. 
Earl, Daniel, 4228, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Echlin, Richard, 4431, Pte., k. in a. 
Edens, Thomas, 2611, Pte., k. in a. 
Edgar, Thomas, 3537, Pte., k. in a. 
Egan, James, 4161, L.-Cpl., k: ina 
Egan, Michael, 3829, Pte., k. in a. 
Egan, Michael, 4255, Pte., k. in a. 
Elliot, James, 5623, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Ellis, James, 6814, L.- Sgt., d. of w. 
Ellis, William S., 6131, Pte., d. of w. 
Emerson, Thomas, 11473, Pte., k. in a. 
Emery, George J. E., 12762, Pte., d. of w. 
Emmett, John P., 3856, Pte., k. in a. 
English, Theobald F., 5618, Pte., k. in a. 
Enright, John, 6158, Pte., k. in a. 
Eogan, John F., 3038, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Fagan, John, 2992, Pte., k. in a. 
Fallon, William, 2400, Pte., k. in a. 


15.10.16 
1.12.15 
10.11.14 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
16.1.14 
28.5.18 
27.9.18 
26.3.16 
25.9.16 
1.8.17 
18.2.15 
1.9.14, 
1.11.14 
30.11.15 
1.2.15 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
1.11.14 
6.11.14 
15.9.16 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
22.2.15 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
27.3.16 
8.9.18 
20.9.16 
10.10.17 
1.10.18 
6.11.14 
30.11.17 
12.9.16 
6.9.14 
6.11.14 
8.5.18 
6.11.14, 


Farrell, Edward, 3999, Pte., k. in a. 
Farrell, Luke C., 4915, Pte., k. in a. 
Farrelly, Patrick, 6160, Pte., k. in a. 
Farry, Patrick, 4504, Pte., k. in a. 
Faulkener, Thomas, 1885, Pte., k. in a. 
Feeley, Peter, 10428, Pte., k. in a. 
Fennessy, William, 4694, Pte., k. in a. 
Fenning, Thomas, 3143, Pte., k. in a. 
Ferguson, Andrew, 327, Sgt., k. in a. 
Ferris, Charles, 2416, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Ferris, Joseph, 10045, Pte., d. of w. 
Fingleton, Thomas, 3408, Pte., k. in a. 
Finn, Patrick, 10174, Pte., k. in a. 
Finn, Timothy M., 12690, Pte., k. in a. 
Finnegan, John, 12030, Pte., d. of w. 
Finnegan, Tobias, 5808, Pte., k. in a. 
Fisher, John, 4198, Pte., k. in a. 
Fitzgibbon, Michael, 10921, Pte., d. of w. 
Fitzgibbon, Patrick, 6519, Pte., k. in a. 
Fitzmaurice, John, 9951, Pte., k. in a. 
Flanagan, James J., 3560, Pte., k. in a. 
Flanagan, James, 5664, Pte., k. in a. 
Flanagan, James, 12002, Pte., k. in a. 
Flanagan, Patrick, 3407, Pte., k. in a. 
Fleming, David, 7814, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Fleming, William, 1370, Sgt., d. of w. 
Flynn, Christopher, 10103, Pte., k. in a. 
Flynn, Denis, 4913, Pte., k. in a. 
Flynn, Edward, 3425, Pte., k. in a. 
Flynn, John, 1235, Pte., k. in a. 
Flynn, Michael, 3572, Pte., k. in a. 
Flynn, Patrick, 11233, Pte., d. of w. 
Flynn, Thomas, 4179, Pte., k. in a. 
Foley, Michael, 3545, Pte., d. of w. 
Foley, Patrick, Pte., k. in a. 
Foran, John, 9605, Pte., k. in a. 
Forbes, Timothy, 8963, Pte., k. in a. 
Ford, William, 354, Pte., d. of w. 


Ford, William W. M. C. W., 12736, Pte., k. in a. 


1.2.15 
15.9.16 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
26.7.17 
27.6.16 
6.11.14 
1.11.14 

25.10.14 
2.12.17 
29.12.14 
9.10.17 
27.8.18 
1.12.17 
18.5.15 
15.9.16 

1.7.18 
15.9.16 
30.3.18 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
25.9.18 
1.11.14 
11.9.17 
4.11.14 
28.7.17 
27.6.18 
1.11.14 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
4.9.17 
14.9.14 

6.7.15 
9.10.17 
30.3.18 

15.11.16 
25.2.15 
27.9.18 
9.10.17 


Forde, William, 7733, Pte., k. in a. 
Forrestal, David, 3517, Pte., k. in a. 
Foster, John, 11507, Pte., d. of w. 
Fovargue, John, 12508, Pte., d. of w. 
Fox, Patrick, 5861, Pte., k. in a. 
Foynes, Timothy, 4158, Pte., k. in a. 
Frankish, Alfred, 12866, Pte., d. 
Franklin, John, 5490, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Freeman, Joseph, 794, Pte., k. in a. 
French, William, 8741, Pte., d. of w. 
Frize, John, 5513, Pte., k. in a. 
Fry, William, 1245, Pte., d. of w. 
Fulton, William, 380, Pte., k. in a. 
Gafney, Joseph, 4067, Pte., d. of w. 
Gallacher, Daniel, 5591, Pte., d. of w. 
Gallacher, John, 5066, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, James, 5739, Pte., d. of w. 
Gallagher, James, 9595, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, James, 11770, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, John, 2769, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, Martin, 1581, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, Michael, 4394, Pte., d. 
Gallagher, Patrick, 5317, Pte., k. in a. 


Gallagher, Teague, 6504, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 


Gallagher, Thomas, 2860, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, William, 2631, Pte., k. in a. 
Galvin, Richard, 4542, Pte., k. in a. 
Galway, Thomas, 9953, Pte., k. in a. 
Gardiner, Thomas, 3812, Pte., k. in a. 


Gardiner, Walter J., 6139, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Garvey, David, 917, Pte., k. in a. 
Gaye, James, 3141, Pte., k. ina. 
Geaney, William, 1823, Pte., k. in a. 
Geary, Patrick, 3760, Pte., k. in a. 
Geelan, John, 4452, Pte., k. in a. 
Geraghty, James, 5012, Pte., d. of w. 
Geraghty, Patrick, 5140, Pte., k. in a. 
Gerrard, Samuel, 3522, Pte., k. in a. 
Gibson, Patrick, 4465, Pte., k. in a. 


1.11.14 
27.2.18 
30.10.18 
15.9.16 
6.11.14 
7.7.18 
25.9.16 
13.9.17 
8.2.16 
17.4.15 
15.11.14 
1.11.14 
2.7.15 
9.8.15 
18.5.15 
19.5.15 
1.12.17 
30.11.17 
27.3.18 
26.10.14 
21.2.19 
4.8.15 
9.10.17 
14.9.14 
1.11.14, 
18.5.15 
15.3.17 
12.7.16 
27.9.18 
1.11.14 
6.11.14, 
6.11.14 
22.10.15 
1.11.14 
4.12.17 
22.5.18 
8.9.14 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 


Gibson, William, 4635, Pte., k. in a. 
Gibson, William, 10013, Pte., k. in a. 
Gilhooly, Patrick, 5860, Pte., k. in a. 
Gill, Frank, 3148, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Gilligan, Michael, 6393, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Gilmartin, John, 11032, Pte., d. of w. 
Gleeson, John, 7679, Pte., d. of w. 
Glenn, William D., 2599, Pte., k. in a. 
Glynn, Michael, 3162, Pte., D.C.M., k. in a. 
Gonnelly, Patrick, 6285, Pte., k. in a. 
Gough, Michael, 11431, Pte., k. in a. 
Gough, William, 8459, Pte., k. in a. 
Grace, Simon, 7918, Pte., k. in a. 
Grace, Thomas, 1856, Pte., d. of w. 
Grady, Richard, 3972, C.Q.M.S., M.M., d. of w. 
Graham, John, 2057, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Graham, John, 7902, Pte., k. in a. 
Graham, Robert, 7018, Pte., d. of w. 
Graham, William, 4531, Pte., k. in a. 
Graham, William, 5389, Sgt., k. in a. 
Graves, John, 5698, Pte., k. in a. 
Gray, John, 1812, Pte., k. in a. 
Gray, Owen, 10345, Pte., k. in a. 
Greene, Daniel, 11287, Pte., k. in a. 
Greene, William, F. S., 3762, Pte., k. in a. 
Greenlee, James, 2328, Pte., k. in a. 
Greer, John, 1821, Pte., k. in a. 
Grey, Edward, 4283, Pte., k. in a. 
Griffin, Francis, 4351, Pte., d. of w. 
Griffin, James, 4629, Pte., k. in a. 
Griffin, Patrick, 10031, Pte., d. of w. 
Griffith, George, 4457, Pte., k. in a. 
Grogan, James, 1946, Pte., k. in a. 
Grogan, John M., 9444, Pte., k. in a. 
Guckien, Peter, 8393, Pte., d. of w. 
Guina, Edward, 4000, Pte., k. in a. 
Guinan, John, 5685, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Gwilt, Jesse, 11827, Pte., d. of w. 
Haggerty, Jeremiah, 5344, L.-Set., k. in a. 


9.10.17 
18.5.15 
9.10.17 
15.9.16 
19.3.17. 
17.9.16 
1.2.15 
6.11.14 
17.9.16 
27.9.18 
26.9.16 
27.11.15 
19.5.15 
16.9.16 
1.9.14 
10.10.15 
31.5.16 
6.11.14 
22.4.15 
15.9.16 
18.5.15 
25.9.16 
15.3.17 
5.11.14 
26.7.17 
14.9.14 
12.9.14 
6.9.14 
19.3.15 
8.10.18 
1.11.14 
1.9.14 
15.9.16 
4.10.16 
6.11.14 
30.11.17 
20.10.18 
18.5.15 
6.10.15 


Hall, Thomas, 7633, Pte., k. in a. 
Halligan, Michael, 4897, Pte., d. of w. 
Halton, Mathew, 1850, Pte., d. of w. 
Hamill, James, 5033, Pte., k. in a. 
Hamilton, Frederick, C., 509, Pte., k. in a. 
Hamilton, James, 3886, Pte., k. in a. 
Hamilton, John, 5594, Pte., k. in a. 
Hamilton, William, 1673, Pte., k. in a. 
Hamilton, William, 2673, Pte., k. in a. 
Hannan, James M., 4495, Pte., k. in a. 
Hannan, Martin, 8244, Pte., k. in a. 
Hannaway, Patrick J., 9571, Pte., k. in a. 
Hannigan, Denis, 11395, Pte., k. in a. 


Hanningan, Thomas G., 2969, Sgt., k. in a. 


Hannon, Martin, 11471, Pte., d. of w. 
Hanrahan, Matthew, 4664, Pte., d. of w. 
Hanton, John C., 5141, Pte., d. of w. 
Haran, James, 4655, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Hardiman, John, 12146, Pte., d. of w. 
Harding, George, 2720, Sgt.. d. of w. 
Hare, Frederick, 9716, Pte., d. of w. 
Harkin, James, 5947, Pte., d. of w. 
Harney, Denis, 3712, Pte., k. in a. 
Harpur, Walter, 4539, Pte., k. in a. 
Harrington, Ernest, 4407, Pte., k. in a. 
Harrington, Michael, 8872, Pte., d. of w. 
Harris, James, 4185, Sgt., k. in a. 
Harris, John, 3784, Pte., k. in a. 
Harris, William, 6597, Pte., k. in a. 
Harrison, Robert, 2249, Pte., d. of w. 
Hart, Thomas, 5677, Pte., k. in a. 
Hart, William, 79, Pte., k. in a. 
Harte, George, 11320, Pte., d. of w. 
Harte, James, 8339, Pte., k. in a. 
Haughney, Patrick, 11559, Pte., d. of w. 
Hawkes, James W., 9298, Pte., k. in a. 
Hay, Joseph A., 9670, Pte., d. of w. 
Hayden, Harold, 12706, Pte., k. in a. 
Hayden, William, 4.479, Pte., k. in a. 


20.5.15 
6.8.16 
1.2.15 
1.9.14 

1.11.14 

10.5.15 

6.11.14 

17.5.15 

14.9.14 

28.3.18 

30.3.18 
3.9.17 
4.9.14 
1.5.18 
19.5.15 
17.6.16 
L215 
6.6.18 
6.7.17 

12.10.16 
7.8.15 
6.11.14 
6.2.15 
6.11.14 
26.7.17 
18.5.15 
4.9.14, 

8.8.15 
19.5.15 
25.4.15 
16.9.14 

11.10.17 

9.4.18 

10.10.17 
27.9.18 
21.3.18 
27.8.18 
13.4.15 

7.7.17 


Hayes, James, 5332, Pte., d. of w. 
Hayes, John E., 6309, Pte., k. in a. 
Hayes, Patrick, 4505, Pte., d. of w. 

Healy, John J., 4852, Pte., k. in a. 

Healy, Joseph, 3317, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 

Healy, Michael, 5550, Pte., k. in a. 
Heaney, Edward, 2438, Sgt., k. in a. 
Heary, Thomas, 4676, Pte., k. in a. 


Heatherington, Nathaniel, 2070, Pte., k. in a. 


Heenan, Martin, 12055, Pte., k. in a. 
Heffernan, Patrick, 11743, Pte., k. in a. 
Heff ernan, Robert, 9682, Pte., k. in a. 
Heggarty, Patrick, 4.576, Pte., k. in a. 

Hennessy, James, 5054, Pte., d. of w. 

Heslin, Patrick, 2440, Pte., d. of w. 

Heydon, Patrick J., 2206, Pte., k. in a. 

Hickey, James, 10764, Pte., d. of w. 


Hickey, Michael P., 4099, Pte., d. of w. 
Hickmann, Alfred, 12341, Pte., k. in a. 


Higgins, John, 6947, Pte., k. in a. 


Higginson, Richard, 2533, Pte., k. in a. 


Higgiston, James, 5584, Pte., k. in a. 
Hinds, Patrick J., 4506, Pte., k. in a. 
Hoare, Joseph, 3544, Pte., k. in a. 
Hoarey, Edward, 4745, Pte., k. in a. 
Hoban, Michael, 11882, Pte., d. of w. 
Hoey, James, 5045, Pte., k. in a. 
Hogan, James, 8447, Pte., k. in a. 
Hogan, Joseph W., 2192, Pte., d. of w. 
Hogan, Michael, 11090, Pte., k. in a. 
Hogan, Patrick, 10589, Pte., d. of w. 
Holloran, Thomas, 4960, Pte., k. in a. 


Holloway, Reginald, 3246, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Holloway, Thomas, 5544, Pte., k. in .a 
Holmes, William B., 5848, Pte., k. in a. 

Holmes, William J., 5816, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Holton, John, 8848, Pte., d. 
Hood, James, 9352, Pte., k. in a. 
Horrigan, Garrett, 11131, Pte., k. in a. 


17.9.16 
25.7.17 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
15.9.16 
30.11.17 
10.1.15 
6.11.14 
1.12.17 
9.10.17 
27.9.18 
6.2.15 
8.8.15 
13.7.18 
4.9.14 
30.3.18 
20.11.14 
26.5.18 
27.9.15 
18.5.15 
17.9.16 
1.11.14 
5.12.17 
1.8.5.16 
1.12.17 
25.4.16 
9.10.17 
8.11.14 
4.9.17 
10.10.17 
25.10.15 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
31.12.15 
5.11.16 
12.11.16 
27.8.18 
3.11.14 


Howie, Walter, 4434, Pte., k. in a. 
Hughes, Bernard, 4376, Pte., d. of w. 
Hughes, Peter, 11590, Pte., k. in a. 
Humphreys, Thomas T., 3311, Pte., d. of w. 
Hunt, John, 5825, Pte., k. in a. 

Hunt, Patrick, 9486, Pte., k. in a. 
Hunter, Hugh, 3116, Pte., k. in a. 
Hunter, James, 4272, Pte., k. in a. 
Hyland, John, 9619, Pte., d. of w. 
Igoe, Herbert, 9873, Pte., k. in a. 
Ireland, Henry, 4803, Pte., k. in a. 
Irwin, George, 1623, Sgt., d. of w. 
Izzard, Seymour A., 4557, Pte., k. in a. 
Jackson, Thomas, 3862, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Jackson, William, 8738, Pte., k. in a. 
Jackson, William, 9448, Pte., k. in ra 
Jacob, Peter, 305, Pte., k. in a. 
Jameson, William J., 3105, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Jervois, Eugene W., 4210, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Johnston, James, 3985, Sgt., d. of w. 
Johnston, Joseph, 8416, Pte., d. of w. 
Johnston, Stephen, 5871, Pte., k. in a. 
Johnstone, Howard, 5348, Pte., k. in a. 
Jones, William, 7121, Pte., k. in a. 
Jordan, Nicholas, 7299, Pte., d. of w. 
Joyce, Stephen, 6636, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Kane, Alexander, 10475, Pte., k. in a. 
Kane, Peter, 2819, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Kavanagh, Francis, 8361, Pte., k. in a. 
Kavanagh, James, 4050, Pte., k. in a. 
Kavanagh, James, 5546, Pte., k. in a. 
Kapanagh, Patrick, 3509, Pte., k. in a. 
Kavanagh, Patrick, 10329, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Kavanagh, Thomas, 7325, Pte., k. in a. 
Kavanagh, William, 1258, Pte., k. in a. 


Kavanagh, William P., 4058, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Keane, William, 2545, Pte., k. in a. 
Kearney, James, 9875, Pte., k. in a. 
Kearney, Patrick, 4957, Sgt., M.M., k. in a. 


29.4.15 
8.5.18 
8.11.14 
18.5.15 
26.7.17 
25.10.14 
3.11.14 
24.9.16 
9.10.17 
18.5.15 
11.9.14 
27.8.18 
15.3.17 
19.6.18 
25.4.16 
4.9.14 
6.11.14 
7.11.14 
1.12.17 
25.9.16 
18.5.15 
17.9.16 
16.3.17 
1.2.16 
30.9.15 
6.7.17 
9.4.16 
24.1.18 
3.11.14 
9.10.17 
6.11.14 
3.5.18 
26.2.17 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
15.3.17 
30.11.17 
15.9.16 


Keating, Andrew, 5251, Pte., k. in a. 
Keating, Joseph, 6505, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Keating, Thomas, 1424, Pte., k. in a. 
Keaveny, John, 12514, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Keegan, Frederick, 4904, Pte., k. in a. 


Keegan, Matthew, 3751, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Keith, Robert, 5393, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelleher, Daniel, 6288, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kelly, Edward, 11364, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Francis, 2777, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, James, 1888, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, James, 2075, Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, James, 5346, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kelly, James, 5410, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Kelly, James, 6255, Pte., d. 
Kelly, James, 12809, Pte.,. k. in a. 
Kelly, John, 1697, Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, John, 8779, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, John, 11460, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, John J., 4876., Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, Michael, 3800, Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, Michael, 1936, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kelly, Patrick, 11832, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Thomas, 1889, Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, William, 2983, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, William, 7306, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, William, 11446, Pte., k. in a. 
Keneally, Charles, 1130, Pte., k. in a. 
Kenneally, John, 9495, Pte., d. of w. 
Kennedy, Charles, 7382, Pte., k. in a. 
Kennedy, Percy, 3982, Pte., k. in a. 
Kennedy, Patrick, 5349, Pte., k. in a. 
Kennedy, Robert T., 2610, Pte., k. in a. 


Kennedy, Thomas, E., 10168, Pte., k. in a. 


Kennelly, Michael, 6640, Sgt., k. in a. 
Kenny, Francis, 12735, Pte., k. in a. 
Kenny, Michael, 4608, Pte., d. of w. 

Kenny, Patrick, 8568, Pte., k. in a. 
Kenny, Thomas, 3306, Pte., k. in a. 


5.12.17 
4.9.14 
8.5.18 

19.3.15 

6.11.14 

10.10.17 

16.9.16 

29.7.17 

6.11.14 

14.9.14 

21.5.18 

18.5.15 

18.12.16 
24.6.16 
20.10.18 
6.11.14 
13.12.16 
2.8.17 

25.2.15 

14.1.15 

6.11.14 

27.9.18 

9.11.14 

22.9.14 

15.9.16 
3.8.17 

30.12.14 

26.9.16 

28.6.16 

2.11.14 

18.5.15 

17.10.14 

9.10.17 
3.9.17 
2.8.18 

29.6.16 

26.9.16 

1.11.14 

24.9.16 


Kent, Patrick J., 9232, Pte., d. of w. 
Keogh, James, 10818, Pte., k. in a. 
Keogh, Thomas, 1621, Pte., k. in a. 
Kerr, Patrick, 8305, Pte., k. in a. 
Kerrigan, Thomas, 4197, Pte., d. of w. 
Kiely, Patrick, 10970, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Kiely, William, 3541, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Kiernan, Thomas, 11482, Pte., d. of w. 
Kilbane, Michael, 6291, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kilbride, Edward, 4520, Pte., k. in a. 
Kilduff, Patrick, 4088, Pte., k. in a. 
Kilpatrick, James, 12535, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kinder, Arthur, 6132, Pte., k. in a. 
King, James, 12075, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, James F. J., 2350, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, James, 2469, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, Lawrence, 3129, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, Matthew, 1848, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, Patrick, 8114, Pte., d. of w. 
Kirk, Edmund, 2511, Sgt., d. of w. 
Kirk, John, 108, Sgt.-Major, M.C., d. of w. 
Kirk, Thomas, 6361, Pte., k. in a. 
Lacey, Maurice, 8498, Pte., d. of w. 
Lacey, William, 10770, Pte., k. in a. 
Lafferty, Bernard, 9454, Pte., k. in a. 
Lafferty, George, 5392, Pte., k. in a. 
Laffey, Bernard, 4304, Pte., k. in a. 
Lally, Peter, 3281, Pte., k. in a. 
Lambert, Thomas, 12096, Pte., k. in a. 
Lamont, William, 11191, Pte., k. in a. 
Lane, Sydney, 3526, Pte., d. of w. 
Lane, Timothy J., 4872, Sgt., k. in a. 
Lanegan, William, 3900, Pte., d. of w. 
Lang, Francis W., 11297, Pte., k. in a. 
Langford, Francis D., 7234, Pte., d. 
Langley, John, 11843, Pte., k. in a. 
Langrill, Henry, 3345, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Larkin, James, 9969, Pte., k. in a. 
Larkin, Thomas, 9340, Pte., k. in a. 


26.2.18 
18.5.15 
9.10.17 
10.9.14 
4.9.17 
6.11.14 
31.3.18 
15.9.16 
29.10.14 
9.1.15 
8.10.18 
26.9.16 
1.12.17 
1.9.14 
15.3.17 
1.11.14 
30.3.18 
30.9.16 
18.11.14 
2.4.16 
23.7.16 
11.9.17 
27.9.18 
9.10.17 
18.5.15 
4.9.14 
18.5.15 
1.12.17 
15.3.17 
30.5.15 
7.12.15 
18.9.16 
27.8.18 
13.2.17 
9.10.17 
3.11.14, 
27.9.18 
15.3.17 
14.11.16 


Lavin, James, 7069, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawless, George, 5451, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawless, Michael, 4112, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawlor, Michael, 6934, Pte., d. of w. 

Lawlor, Patrick J., 11932, Pte., d. of w. 
Lawson, Thomas, 8563, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawton, Michael, 2207, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawton, Peter F., 3957, Pte., k. in a. 

Leahy, John, 2699, Pte., d. of w. 

Leahy, William, 4155, Pte., k. in a. 
Leak, Ernest W., 8673, Pte., d. of w. 
Lee, Patrick J., 4254, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 

Leggett, Ernest, 5094, Pte., k. in a. 
Lehane, Michael, 9293, Pte., d. of w. 

Lennon, James, 4859, Pte., k. in a. 

Lennon, William H., 8169, Pte., k. in a. 
Lennox, George, 9157, Pte., k. in a. 

Lernan, Ronald, 5467, Pte., k. in a. 
Levey, John F., 4270, Pte., k. in a. 


Lewis, Michael, 10028, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 


Leydon, Frank, 9765, Pte., k. in a. 
Liddane, Thomas J., 9456, Pte., k. in a. 
Listan, John, 1194, Pte., k. in a. 


Lockhart, William H., 4062, Pte., k. in a. 


Logan, Robert, 2466, Pte., k. in a. 
Loghan, Malachy, 4760, Pte., d. of w. 
Logue, Thomas, 10285, Pte., k. in a. 
Lonergan, Daniel, 11603, Pte., k. in a. 
Lonergan, Edward, 4853, Pte., k. in a. 

Lonergan, Jeremiah, 4774, Pte., k. in a. 

Long, Patrick, 9799, Pte., d. of w. 

Long, William, 7861, Pte., k. in a. 


Longmore, Wilson, 2700, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Loobey, Edward, 6191, Pte., k. in a. 
Looney, James, 10138, Pte., k. in a. 
Loughlin, William, 3650, Pte., k. in a. 
Loughren, Leslie J., 3192, L.-Sgt., d. 
Lowndes, Thomas, 9714, Pte., d. of w. 


Love, Thomas A., 6209, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 


15.9.16 
15.9.16 
28.8.18 
27.9.18 
25.9.16 
26.7.17 
18.5.15 
15.9.14 
6.11.14 
19.4.16 
28.9.18 
17.5.15 
30.3.18 
26.7.17 
9.9.17 
26.5.18 
27.8.18 
3.11.14 
14.7.17 
17.9.16 
15.3.17 
8.3.15 
16.11.14 
9.10.17 
10.1.15 
9.10.17 
27.8.18 
1.4.15 
10.1.15 
1.11.18 
17.9.16 
19.3.15 
26.9.16 
2.6.18 
1.11.14 
13.5.15 
24.9.16 
8.10.15 
24.4.16 


Loye, Patrick, 5928, Pte., d. of w. 
Lucey, Timothy, 8268, Pte., k. in a. 
Lucitt, Edward, 2225, Pte., d. of w. 
Lucitt, John, 3947, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Luttrell, Ernest, 4515, Pte., k. in a. 
Lydon, James, 4821, Pte., k. in a. 
Lydon, John, 12331, Pte., k. in a. 
Lynam, John, 10986, Pte., k. in a. 
Lynch, Edward, 10953, Pte., k. in a. 
Lynch, John, 3304, Pte., k. in a. 
Lynch, Patrick, 4458, Pte., k. in a. 
Lyons, Peter, 4602, Pte., k. in a. 
Macken, John, 5558, Pte., k. in a. 
Macken, Patrick F., 6163, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Madden, Thomas, 6731, Pte., k. in a. 
Magee, William J., 3139, Pte., k. in a. 
Maher, Denis, 870, Pte., k. in a. 
Maher, James, 865, Pte., k. in a. 
Maher, James, 4475, Pte., k. in a. 
Maher, Lawrence, 3971, Pte., d. of w. 
Mahon, John, 10707, Pte., k. in a. 
Mahoney, James, 4786, Pte., d. of w. 
Mahoney, John M., 5455, Pte., d. of w. 
Mahoney, John, 11092, Pte., k. in a. 
Mahoney, Timothy, 5883, Pte., k. in a. 
Malone, Edward, 10080, Pte., d. of w. 
Mann, Joseph, 2763, Pte., d. of w. 


Mansfield, Joseph, 2845, Pte., D.C.M., k. in a. 


Marley, John, 19763, Pte., k. in a. 
Marnell, Walter, 6414, Pte., d. of w. 
Martin, Christopher, 11782, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, Michael, 6314, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, William, 2632, Pte., d. 
Mason, James, 4489, Pte., k. in a. 
Massey, John J., 4202, Pte., d. of w. 
Masterson, Andrew, 4306, Pte., k. in a. 
Masterson, Michael, 5597, Pte., k. in a. 
Mathews, Roger, 4160, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Matthews, Edmund C., 12865, Cpl., M.M., k. in a. 


17.9.16 
14.9.14 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
15.9.16 
27.8.18 
3.8.17 
15.11.16 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
25.9.16 
18.5.15 
11.10.17 
27.9.18 
4.9.14 
1.11.14 
18.5.15 
2.11.14 
18.5.15 
4.11.18 
21.5.15 
19.3.15 
9.10.17 
18.5.15 
27.12.16 
19.5.15 
27.9.18 
2.8.17 
1.7.16 
27.8.18 
15.9.16 
26.9.14 
6.11.14 
10.11.14 
6.11.14 
23.10.15 
22.9.15 
27.8.18 
13.9.17 


Matthews, Edward, 9627, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Matthews, Henry, 6392, Pte., k. in a. 
Meagher, John, 3243, Pte., k. in a. 
Meehan, Hugh, 3251, Pte., k. in a. 
Meehan, Lawrence, 5021, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Meehan, Peter, 2841, Pte., d. of w. 
Merrick, William, 10111, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Mescal, Mark S., 11452, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Mills, Alexander, 1994, Pte., k. in a. 
Mills, John, 11398, Pte., k. in a. 
Minihane, William. 8816, Pte., k. in a. 
Mitchell, Michael, 6297, Pte., k. in a. 
Mitchell, Reginald E., 12439, Pte., k. in a. 
Moffatt, Thomas, 5185, Pte., k. in a. 
Molloy, Arthur B., 3525, Pte., k. in a. 
Molloy, Denis, 1604, Pte., k. in a. 
Molloy, Robert, 1545, Pte., k. in a. 
Montague, John, 5465, Pte., k. in a. 
Montgomery, Irvine, 10344, Pte., k. in a. 
Moody, William T., 12921, Pte., k. in a. 
Mooney, John, 7391, Pte., k. in a. 
Mooney, Peter, 4129, Pte., k. in a. 
Moore, William, 4015, Pte., d. of w. 
Moore, William, 9701, Pte., k. in a. 
Moran, John, 3498, Pte., k. in a. 
Moran, Michael, 1934, Pte., k. in a. 


Moran, Michael, 3632, C.S.M., D.C.M., d. of w. 


Moran, Patrick, 1991, Pte., k. in a. 
Moran, Patrick, 11560, Pte., k. in a. 
Morgan, John, 1276, Pte., k. in a. 
Morgan, John, 3622, Pte., k. in a. 
Morgan, Thomas H., 11096, Pte., k. in a. 
Morley, John, 9581, Pte., k. in a. 
Moroney, Martin, 11600, Pte., k. in a. 
Morris, John, M., 12716, Pte., d. of w. 
Morrissey, James, 10438, Pte., d. 
Mulgrew, James, 5245, Pte., d. 
Mullaney, James, 4788, Pte., k. in a. 
Mullen, Charles, 9420, Pte., k. in a. 


30.11.17 
4.9.14 
1.11.14 
18.5.15 
17.11.14 
30.11.17 
1.12.17 
1.11.14 
9.10.17 
2.8.17 
15.9.16 
20.10.18 
11.9.16 
1.11.14 
6.11.14 
1.9.14 
25.4.16 
25.9.16 
27.9.18 
15.9.16 
6.9.14 
24.11.14, 
24.9.16 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
20.9.16 
1.11.14 
9.10.17 
23.10.14 
1.11.14 
16.10.17 
9.10.17 
10.10.17 
28.8.18 
2.6.18 
23.6.15 
15.9.16 
25.9.16 
6.11.14 


Mullholland, William P., 2280, Pte., k. in a. 
Mulqueen, Jack, 8565, Pte., k. in a. 
Mulvihill, William, 11916, Pte., d. of w. 


Munns, Arthur, 552, C.S.I.M., D.C.M., k. in a. 


Murphy, Andrew, 11440, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Bernard, 10105, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Daniel, 12287, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, James, 5199, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Murphy, James, 5666, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Jeremiah, 8957, Pte., d. of w. 
Murphy, John, 4364, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, John, 5233, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, John T., 6036, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Joseph, 9940, Pte., d. of w. 
Murphy, Joseph P., 6430, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Murphy, Michael, 6133, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Michael, 8466, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Michael J., 10166, Pte., d. of w. 
Murphy, Michael J., 12005, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Michael, 12428, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Myles, 5402, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Patrick, 4410, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Richard, 11334, Pte., d. of w. 
Murphy, Thomas, 6364, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, William, 5142, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, William, 10337, Pte., k. in a. 
Murray, James, 2924, Pte., k. in a. 
Murray, Patrick, 7887, Pte., k. in a. 
Murrin, Patrick, 2247, Pte., k. in a. 
Murtagh, Patrick, 4356, Pte., d. 
Murtagh, William, 3291, Pte., k. in a. 
Murtagh, William, 4411, Pte., k. in a. 
McAdoo, Samuel, 9462, Pte., d. 
McAviney, James, 3694, Pte., k. in a. 
McAviney, Thomas, 5586, Pte., k. in a. 
McCall, James, 5662, Pte., k. in a. 
McCann, Bernard, 5051, Pte., d. of w. 
McCarroll, Francis, 4598, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarte, Charles, 10526, Pte., d. of w. 


15.9.16 
3.12.17 
17.11.14 
9.10.17 
30.8.17 
27.8.18 
6.3.15 
18.5.15 
21.10.16 
1.11.14 
18.5.15 
23.11.15 
4.8.17 
30.3.18 
28.6:16 
25.9.16 
8.3.18 
1.12.17 
27.9.18 
23.10.18 
6.11.14, 
27.9.18 
16.11.16 
18.5.15 
9.9.17 
29.10.14, 
27.8.18 
5.4.15 
23.4.16 
17.2.15 
30.11.17 
21.9.16 
1.11.14 
15.9.16 
18.5.15 
31.3.15 
25.5.18 
9.4.18 
18.5.15 


McCarthy, Charles, 3775, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, Charles E. M., 2728, Sgt., d. of w. 
McCarthy, Daniel, 10918, Pte., d. of w. 
McCarthy, Daniel T., 12089, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
MacCarthy, Harry, 4370, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, James, 4640, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, James, 11432, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, Joseph, 4675, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, Michael, 4670, Pte., k. in a. 
McClinton, Samuel, 4381, Pte., d. of w. 
McClory, John, 5155, Pte., k. in a. 
McCloskey, James J., 6167, Pte., k. in a. 
McCluskey, Joseph, 1959, Pte., k. in a. 
McCluskey, Thomas, 4031, Pte., k. in a. 
McColgan, Robert, 2437, Pte., k. in a. 
McConaty, Patrick, 3173, Pte., k. in a. 
McConnell, Charles, 3428, Pte., k. in a. 

McConnell, Philip, 507, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


McConnell, Walter, 6343, L.-Cpl., M.M., d. of w. 


McConniff, Terence, 11972, Pte., k. in a. 
McConnon, Matthew J., 5162, Pte., k. in a. 
McCormac, Thomas, 8125, Pte., k. in a. 
McCormack, Joseph, 4094, Pte., d. of w. 
McCormack, Robert, 10692, Pte., k. in a. 
McCrory, Thomas, 5927, Pte., d. of w. 
McCue, Patrick, 10991, Pte., k. in a. 
McDermott, Robert, 4429, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
McDevitt, Patrick, 10018, Pte., d. of w. 
McDonagh, James, 10706, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
McDonagh, Thomas, 3156, Pte., d. of w. 


McDonald, Bartholomew, 4093, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


McDonnell, John, 3458, Pte., k. in a. 
McDonnell, Loftus J., 11245, Pte., k. in a. 
McDonough, John, 3310, Pte., d. of w. 
McDonough, Patrick, 10975, Pte., d. of w. 
McDonough, Richard, 3432, Sgt., d. 
McDonough, Stephen, 7343, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
McErlean, James, 10017, Pte., k. in a. 
McEvoy, Joseph, 9082, Pte., d. of w. 


15.11.14 
14.12.16 
22.9.18 
26.10.14 
10.10.17 
26.7.17 
25.4.16 
18.5.15 
18.11.14 
6.2.15 
28.8.18 
6.11.14 
6.11.14 
26.10.14 
26.10.14 
1.11.14 
29.10.14 
19.9.18 
5.12.17 
16.3.15 
30.11.17 
1.11.14 
3.11.18 
4.2.16 
9.10.17 
6.11.14 
25.9.16 
30.3.18 
8.9.14 
4.9.14 
31.10.14 
30.11.17 
28.10.14 
4.7.17 
13.5.18 
11.9.16 
27.3.18 
17.7.16 
3.12.17 


McEvoy, Thomas, 3930, L.- Sgt., M.M., d. of w. 


McFadden, George, 4834, Pte., d. of w.: 
McGan, Thomas, 3356, Pte., k. in a. 
McGarrigal, John J., 5672, Pte., k. in a. 
McGee, James, 11612, Pte., d. of w. 
McGill, William J., 5246, Pte., d. of w. 
McGinn, James, 2487, Pte., k. in a. 
McGonigal, Charles, 4738, Pte., k. in a. 
McGourty, John, 9377, Pte., k. in a. 
McGrane, William, 5450, Pte., k. in a. 
McGrath, Denis, 9560, Pte., k. in a. 
McGrath, John, 4594, Sgt., d. of w. 
McGrath, John, 8688, Pte., k. in a. 
McGrattan, John, 10482, Pte., d. 
McGuckion, Thomas, 2422, Pte., k. in a. 
McGuinness, John, 3099, Pte., k. in a. 
McGuinness, Joseph, 10575, Pte., d. of w. 
McGuinness, Stephen, 12919, Pte., k. in a. 
McGuinness, William, 6136, Pte., d. of w. 
McGuinness, William, 11039, Pte., d. of w. 
McQuire, Hugh, 5891, Pte., k. in a. 
McQuirk, Thomas, 3294, Pte., d. 
McQuirk, Charles, 2873, Pte., k. in a. 
McHugh, Martin, 5902, Pte., d. of w. 
McHugh, Richard, 4804, Pte., k. in a. 
MclInermey, 4078, Pte., k. in a. 
Mclntee, Arthur, 2187, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
McIntosh, John, 5289, Pte., k. in a. 
McIntyre, Alexander, 326, Sgt., d. of w. 
McKenna, John, 9978, Pte., k. in a. 
McKenna, Patrick, 3661, Pte., k. in a. 
McKenna, Peter, 10334, L.-Cpl., d. 
McKenna, Richard, 1121, Pte., k. in a. 
McKeon, James, 2459, Pte., k. in a. 
McKeon, Michael J., 10440, Pte., k. in a. 
McKeown, Peter, 9098, Pte., k. in a. 
McKittrick, Peter, 3874, Pte., k. in a. 
McLean, Henry, 2396, Pte., k. in a. 
McLester, James, 1533, Pte., k. in a. 


3.6.15 
6.11.14 
12.7.17 
10.9.17 
19.5.15 
6.11.14 
14.2.15 

3.6.18 
16.3.15 
11.9.16 
3.10.15 
17.9.16 

6.1.17 
6.11.14 
29.3.18 

30.11.17 
27.9.18 
23.11.15 

9.9.17 
1.12.17 
30.7.17 

4.9.14 

6.4.18 
15.9.16 
15.4.16 
6.11.14 
27.9.15 

5.8.17 
9.10.17 

6.2.15 
22.1.17 
1.11.14, 
6.11.14 

20.10.18 

15.9.16 
18.5.15 
10.9.17 
22.6.15 
2.11.14 


McLaughlin, Bernard, 4045, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


McLaughlin, John, 3331, Pte., k. in a. 
McLoughlin, Patrick, 12951, Pte., k. in a. 
McLoughlin, William, 1473, Pte., d. of w. 

McMahon, Daniel, 3936, Pte., k. in a. 

McMahon, Martin, 11283, Pte., k. in a. 

McManus, Hugh M., Pte., k. in a. 

McManus, Robert, 12183, Pte., k. in a. 
McManus, Eugene, 4850, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 

McMillan, Robert, 2327, Pte., k. in a. 

McMonagle, Francis, 3093, Pte., k. in a. 
McNally, William J., 10967., Pte., k. in a. 
McParland, John J., 5865, Pte., k. in a. 
McRoberts, James, 3009, Pte., k. in a. 
McSharry, John, 6086, Pte., k. in a. 

McVeigh, William, 3024, Pte., k. in a. 
McWilliams, Donald, 11840, Pte., d. of w. 

McWilliams, John, 9642, Pte., k. in a. 

Nancollas, George, 2816, Sgt., d. of w. 

Neely, James G., 8785, Pte., k. in a. 
Neill, James, 4771, Pte., k. in a. 

N eill, Michael, 4802, Pte., k. in a. 
Nichols, Richard, 1822, Pte., k. in a. 
Nicholas, Thomas H., 3880, Pte., k. in a. 
Nicholson, John, 7276, Pte., d. of w. 
Nixon, Edward, 3086, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Noble, John, 3326, Pte., k. in a. 
Nolan, James, 4696, Sgt., d. of w. 
Nolan, John, 3649, Pte., d. of w. 
Nolan, Lawrence, 3497, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 
Nolan, Patrick, 4862, Pte., k. in a. 
Nolan, Patrick, 5196, Pte., k. in a. 
Nolan, Thomas, 8934, Pte., k. in a. 
Noonan, Joseph, 3017, Pte., k. in a. 
Noonan, Matthew, 5395, Pte., k. in a. 
Norris, Thomas, 3617, Pte., k. in a. 
Norris, Thomas, 9562, Pte., k. in a. 
Nowlan, William, 2430, Pte., k. in a. 
Nugent, Thomas H., 3524, Pte., k. in a. 


3.11.14 
27.9.18 
20.9.16 
1.11.14 
10.10.17 
18.5.15 
27.8.18 
17.9.16 
1.11.14 
1.9.14 
25.9.16 
25.9.16 
14.1.15 
23.11.15 
29.10.14 
28.3.18 
25.9.16 
12.9.17 
27.9.16 
6.2.15 
1.2.15 
26.10.14 
1.11.14 
6.9.17 
1.11.14 
10.10.17 
8.10.16 
9.11.14 
19.9.16 
18.5.15 
26.3.18 
9.10.17 
17.6.15 
18.5.15 
6.11.14 
15.9.16 
1.9.18 
1.11.14 
26.9.16 


Nyhan, Thomas, 8158, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Boyle, William, 10491, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Brien, Daniel, 8808, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, Denis, 7468, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, Edmond, 8362, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, Henry, 4637, Sgt., k. in a. 
O’Brien, James, 4699, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, James, 11755, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Brien, John, 2290, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, John, 4016, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, John, 8871, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Brien, Thomas, 11502, Pte., d. of w. 


O’Connell, Patrick J., 2434, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


O’Connell, Peter, 9412, k. in a. 
O’Connor, Francis, 1930, Pte., k. in a. 


O’Connor, Jeremiah, 5198, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


O’Connor, John, 7604, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Connor, John, 9092, k. in a. 
O’Connor, Michael, 4839, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Connor, Michael, 5735, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Connor, Stephen, 11106, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Connor, Thomas, 5347, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Connor, Thomas, 5593, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Doherty, Denis, 7427, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, John, 1319, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
O’Donnell, Joseph, 2320, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Donnell, John, 3838, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, Michael, 5854, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, William, 9891, d. 

O’ Driscoll, Jeremiah, 9849, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Dwyer, Denis, 9156, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Flaherty, Arthur, 6261, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Flynn, Cornelius, 5894, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Grady, Timothy, 10864, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Halloran, Bernard, 12194, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Halloran, John, 1736, L.-Cpl., d. 
O’Hara, James, 1763, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Hara, Patrick, 9398, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Keeffe, Michael, 3687, Sgt., d. of w. 


2.11.17 
8.11.17 
5.4.18 
17.9.16 
28.6.16 
8.1.15 
2.4.18 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
16.9.16 
7.5.18 
1.11.14 
20.10.18 
6.11.14 
31.7.18 
6.11.16 
9.7.17 
15.9.16 
8.10.15 
22.5.18 
28.6.17 
9.10.15 
27.8.18 
16.3.15 
20.5.15 
15.9.16 
17.9.16 
28.4.19 
20.10.18 
17.9.16 
26.3.16 
14.9.17 
9.10.17 
26.5.18 
7.4.15 
8.10.15 
12.7.16 
26.7.17 
23.10.15 


O’ Keeffe, Michael, 5827, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Keeffe, Patrick, 3757, Pte., d. 
O’Leary, Cornelius, 7575, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Leary, Daniel S., 10144, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Leary, Henry, 5607, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
O’Loughlin, James, 3123, Sgt., d. of w. 
O’Loughlin, Patrick, 4762, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Mahoney, Jeremiah, 4070, Pte., d. 
O’Malley, Patrick, 9174, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
O’Neil, Patrick, 7952, Pte., d. of w. 
O’ Neill, Bernard, 4966, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Neill, James, 1191, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
O’ Neill, James, 7898, Pte., k. in a. 

O’ Neill, James, 12192, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Neill, Michael, 2960, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Neill, Thomas, 9761, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Reilly, Christopher, 6366, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
O’Reilly, Peter, 3828, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Reilly, Thomas, 7854, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Ormsby, John, 2050, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Rourke, James, 2820, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Rourke, Michael, 7507, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Rorke, Thomas, 10877, Pte., k. in a. 
Osborne, Harry, 12519, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Shaughnessy, Michael, 3308, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Shea, Charles, 4440, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Shea, Daniel, 7656, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Shea, John, 11921, Pte., k. ina. 


O’Sullivan, Bartholomew,, 3646, Pte., d. of w. 


O’ Sullivan, Daniel, 10513, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Sullivan, David, 12125, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Sullivan, John, 4669, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Sullivan, Michael, 3709, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
O’Toole, John J., 1761, Sgt., k. in a. 
Owen, John, 9226, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Owens, William, 4847, Pte., d. of w. 
Parish, Albert, 1118, Pte., d. of w. 
Parisotti, Joseph, 12322, Pte., d. of w. 
Parr, Francis, 4.229, Pte., d. of w. 


3.12.17 
7.7.17 
25.9.16 
15.9.16 
6.9.14 
29.12.14 
1.7.15 
5.12.17 
26.6.16 
31.3.18 
6.11.14 
9.10.17 
10.10.18 
6.11.14 
10.12.16 
28.3.18 
6.9.14 
28.8.18 
.11.14 
6.11.14 
17.9.16 
9.10.17 
27.9.18 
5.10.14 
4.9.14 
2.4.16 
1.4.18 
22.5.15 
9.10.17 
31.10.18 
27.5.19 
18.5.15 
4.11.14 
25.9.16 
3.1.15 
23.5.15 
2.4.18 
6.11.14 
1.11.14 


Paton, Henry, 3773, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Payne, Henry, 999, Drill Sgt., k. in a. 
Payne, Robert, 151, Sgt., k. in a. 
Peakin, Thomas, 5972, Pte., k. in a. 
Pearson, Thomas, 12740, Pte., d. of w. 
Perry, Frank, 5048, Pte., k. in a. 
Phair, Edward, 10490, Pte., d. of w. 
Phelan, Francis A., 11945, Pte., k. in a. 
Phelan, James, 4764, Pte., k. in a. 
Phelan, Thomas, 1514, Pte., k. in a. 
Phibbs, Thomas, 3843, Pte., k. in a. 
Philips, John H., 12798, Pte., k. in a. 
Pitman, Percy, 2972, Drummer, k. in a. 
Plenderleith, David, 4978, Pte., k. in a. 
Porter, George D., 4051, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Power, John, 10035, Pte., d. of w. 
Power, Martin, 10362, Pte., k. in a. 
Power, Michael, 2260, Pte., k. in a. 
Power, Michael, 10188, Pte., d. of w. 
Power, William, 6043, Pte., d. of w. 


Prendergast, Bartholomew, 8617, Pte., k. in a. 


Proudfoot, Richard, 4296, Pte., k. in a. 
Purcell, Stephen, 7526, Pte., d. of w. 
Quigley, Samuel, 3631, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Quinn, Charles, 11277, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, John, 5408, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Joseph, 2885, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Michael, 1810, Pte., d. 
Quinlan, Patrick J., 4687, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Quirke, John, 104.64, Pte., k. in a. 
Raff erty, Daniel, 4799, Pte., k. in a. 
Rafter, John, 3185, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Raftery, Guy, 3763, Pte., d. of w. 
Ralph, Michael, 3777, Pte., k. in a. 
Rankin, Thomas, 805, Pte., k. in a. 
Reardon, Edward, 2403, Pte., k. in a. 
Reardon, James S., 6033, Pte., k. in a. 
Redden, Patrick, 4860, Pte., k. in a. 
Redmond, James, 6445, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


10.10.17 
6.11.14 
16.5.15 
29.8.18 
30.3.18 

10.10.17 
1.12.17 

6.2.15 
19.5.15 
6.11.14 
27.9.18 
4.12.14 

9.1.15 
1.11.14 

27.9.16 

10.10.17 
17.2.15 

7.5.18 
17.6.16 

31.7.17 
15.3.17 
29.3.18 
15.9.16 

1.9.18 

23.10.15 
1.11.14 
24.2.19 
8.10.15 
15.3.17 
5.2.15 
9.11.14 
22.5.15 

25.10.14 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
30.4.15 
11.9.16 
16.3.17 
20.1.18 


Regan, John, 11808, Pte., k. in a. 
Reid, Albert, 5802, Pte., k. in a. 
Reid, Joseph, 436, Pte., d. 

Reilly, Francis, 3642, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Reilly, James, 1068, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, James, 5740, Pte., d. of w. 
Reilly, John, 3754, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, John, 4086, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, John, 11007, Pte., d. of w. 
Reilly, William, 2635, Sgt., k. in a. 
Reynolds, John J., 2042, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Reynolds, John, 4976, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Richardson, Ernest, 551, C.S.M., k. in a. 
Riordan, Jerom, 3728, Pte., d. of w. 


Riordan, Maurice, 2618, Sgt., D.C.M. and bar, k. in a. 


Riordan, Timothy, 6058, Pte., k. in a. 
Ritchie, David, 5551, Pte., k. in a. 
Roane, John, 5159, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 

Roberts, Jonathan, 8695, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Roberts, Patrick, 4398, Pte., k. in a. 

Robinson, James, 1236, Pte., k. in a. 
Roe, Joseph, 10534, Pte., d. of w. 
Rogers, James, 5133, Pte., k. in a. 

Rogers, John, 1448, Pte., k. in a. 
Rogers, Patrick, 3048, Pte., k. in a. 
Rogers, Thomas, 9424, Pte., k. in a. 

Ronan, Daniel, 3799, Pte., d. 
Rooker, Charles, W. H., 9090, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 

Rooney, Francis, 1521, Pte., k. in a. 

Rooney, Thomas, 1703, d. 

Rose, James, 2880, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Rowlands, John, 2189, Pte., k. in a. 
Roy, John, 5989, Pte., k. in a. 
Ruane, Garrett, 3561, Pte., k. in a. 
Ruffley, John, 7910, Pte., k. in a. 
Russell, Gilbert W., 5449, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Russell, Peter, 8677, Pte., k. in a. 
Russell, Thomas, 3944, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryall, Charles, 2105, Pte., k. in a. 


29.1.16 
20.2.15 
17.9.16 
8.10.15 
9.10.17 
31.7.17 
1.11.14 
9.10.17 
4.8.17 
12.9.14 
15.9.16 
1.9.14 
1.11.14 
15.9.16 
17.9.16 
18.5.15 
30.11.17 
15.9.16 
1.11.14 
6.11.14 
24.8.16 
18.5.15 
6.11.14 
14.9.14 
15.9.16 
19.2.19 
28.8.18 
6.11.14 
14.11.14 
27.7.16 
6.11.14 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
15.9.16 
21.3.17 
17.9.16 
1.11.14 
13.9.17 
6.11.14 


Ryan, Edward, 3738, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, Francis, 5590, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, James, 12129, k. in a. 
Ryan, John, 2698, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, John, 3216, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, John, 5382, Pte., d. 

Ryan, Joseph, 5543, Pte., d. of w. 
Ryan, Patrick, 3385, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, Thomas, 3441, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, William, 2594, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, William, 5807, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, William, 10592, Pte., k. in a. 
Sales, John, 2261, Sgt., k. in a. 
Salter, Peter, 3382, Pte., k. in a. 
Sammons, Henry H., 12674, Pte., k. in a. 
Sangster, William, 5005, Pte., k. in a. 
Sargent, Robert, 5264, Pte., k. in a. 
Saunders, John, 11944, Pte., k. ina. 
Scally, Joseph, 3608, Sgt., k. in a. 
Scally, Joseph, 5044, Pte., k. in a. 
Scanlon, James, 10981, Pte., k. in a. 
Scott, William, 10004, Pte., k. in a. 
Scully, Michael, 4480, Pte., k. in a. 
Sedge, Percy G., 12709, Pte., k. in a. 
Sexton, Cornelius, 8512, Pte., d. of w. 
Shanahan, William, 642, Pte., k. in a. 
Sharp, John T. B., 12524, Pte., d. of w. 
Shaw, William J., 10272, Pte., k. in a. 
Shea, John, 4309, Pte., d. of w. 
Sheehan, Michael, 12088, Pte., d. of w. 
Sheehy, John, 11491, Pte., d. of w. 
Sheppard, Robert, 1262, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Sheridan, Nicholas J., 5090, Pte., d. of w. 
Sheridan, Patrick, 7977, Pte., k. in a. 
Sheridan, William, 5949, Pte., k. in a. 
Sherlock, Mathew, 6042, Pte., k. in a. 


Sherwood, William R., 3752, Pte., k. in a. 


Sherry, Matthew, 5365, Pte., d. 
Shields, Henry, 11615, Pte., k. in a. 


8.8.15 
26.11.17 
16.9.14 
1.9.14 
6.8.15 
16.4.15 
1.11.14 
4.9.14 
18.5.15 
18.5.15 
9.10.17 
18.5.15 
1.11.14 
27.8.18 
15.7.15 
25.9.16 
27.9.18 
9.10.17 
30.11.17 
26.7.17 
25.9.16 
1.11.14 
20.10.18 
23.7.16 
1.11.14 
29.5.18 
9.10.17 
16.5.15 
28.3.18 
1.8.17 
18.5.15 
13.4.15 
11.9.16 
18.5.15 
3.8.15 
5.11.14 
17.6.18 
27.5.18 
1.11.14 


Shields, Terence, 4517, Pte., k. in a. 
Shotton, John, 12756, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Simpson, Edward, 2025, Pte., k. in a. 
Simpson, Robert, 2607, Pte., k. in a. 


Singleton, Isaiah, 3400, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Sloane, John, 1176, Pte., k. in a. 
Slowey, Patrick, 1299, Pte., d. of w. 


Smith, Benjamin J., 12603, Pte., k. in a. 


Smith, John, 2213, Pte., k. in a. 
Smith, Richard, 8837, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Smyth, Gerald C., 4568, Pte., k. in a. 

Smyth, John, 4231, Pte., k. in a. 

Smyth, Patrick, 10655, Pte., k. in a. 
Smyth, Samuel, 10068, Pte., k. in a. 
Smythe, Albert, 4480, Pte., k. in a. 
Snow, Joseph, 2778, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Spillane, John, 6055, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Sprowle, Robert, 3387, Pte., d. of w. 
Spragg, William, 4951, Pte., k. in a. 
Stanton, John, 11166, Pte., k. in a. 
Starr, Denis, 3951, Pte., k. in a. 
Stedman, William, 3872, Pte., d. 
Steepe, William, 4438, Pte., k. in a. 
Stiven, James, 11066, Pte., k. in a. 
Stokes, John, 1778, Pte., d. of w. 
Stokes, John, 1873, Pte., k. in a. 


Streatfield, Walter T., 12909, Pte., M.M., k. ina. 
Strickland, John F., 4988, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Stuart, Eugene, 6092, Pte., d. of w. 
Stuart, John, 3044, Pte., k. ina. 


Styles, Albert, 5995, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 


Sullivan, Cornelius, 4812, Pte., d. of w. 
Sullivan, Edward J., 4921, Pte., k. in a. 
Sullivan, John, 3749, Pte., d. of w. 
Sullivan, John, 8646, Pte., d. of w. 
Sullivan, Michael, 11906, Pte., d. of w. 
Sullivan, Philip, 1903, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Sullivan, William, 4783, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Sutton, John, 1365, Pte., k. in a. 


20.10.18 
1.11.14 
8.9.14 
1.11.14 
4.9.14 
22.4.15 
27.9.18 
1.11.14 
17.9.16 
27.10.14 
6.11.14 
1.12.17 
24.9.16 
1.11.14 
26.9.16 
31.7.17 
2.11.14 
26.3.18 
9.10.17 
1.11.14 
12.4.15 
1.2.15 
15.7.17 
19.5.15 
1.9.14 
21.10.18 
1.2.15 
10.12.15 
1.11.14 
20.10.18 
22.5.15 
12.3.15 
28.7.15 
8.10.18 
5.12.17 
1.11.14 
25.9.16 
6.11.14 
17.4.16 


Swanton, Charles, 4098, Pte., d. of w. 
Sweeney, Edward, 9471, Pte., d. of w. 
Sweeney, John, 5013, Pte., k. in a. 
Sweeney, John, 8120, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 
Sweeney, Patrick, 6437, Pte., k. in a. 
Sycamore, Ernest, 12525, Cpl., d. of w. 
Synnott, James, 4677, Pte., k. in a. 
Taaffe, John, 371, Pte., d. of w. 
Taaffe, William, 5617, Pte., k. in a. 
Taggart, Edward, 12451, Pte., k. in a. 
Taylor, Daniel, 5994, Pte., d. of w. 
Teanby, Harry, 1046, Pte., k. in a. 
Tether, Arthur R. C., 12734, Pte., k. in a. 
Thompson, James, 9551, Pte., k. in a. 
Thorneycroft, John F., 12340, Pte., d. of w. 
Thynne, Patrick, 3179, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Tighe, Patrick, 5470, Pte., k. in a. 
Timoney, James, 6556, Pte., k. in a. 
Tobin, Francis, 12003, Pte., k. in a. 
Tobin, Patrick, 1743, Pte., k. in a. 
Togher, James, 6171, Pte., k. in a. 
Toomey, William, 5769, Pte., k. in a. 
Topping, John, 4164, Sgt., k. in a. 
Townsend, Patrick, 4530, Pte., k. in a. 
Tracey, William, 5148, Pte., k. in a. 
Travers, William, 5521, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Troy, James J., 3889, Pte., d. of w. 
Tuohey, Michael, 11319, Pte., k. in a. 
Tuohey, William, 4566, Pte., k. in a. 
Tyrrell, Patrick, 9927, L.-Sgt., M.M., d. of w. 
Underhill, Ernest J., 12685, Pte., k. in a. 
Underwood, Harry, 12758, Pte., d. of w. 
Vancroft, Evan, 2335, Pte., k. in a. 
Walker, Alfred, 5958, Pte., d. of w. 
Walker, Patrick, 6080, Pte., d. of w. 
Walker, Thomas, 12569, Pte., k. in a. 
Wallace, James F., 1575, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Wallace, James, 1605, Pte., k. in a. 
Wallace, Mark, 10425, Pte., d. of w. 


16.3.17 
12.10.15 
9.10.17 
26.9.16 
18.5.18 
23.3.15 
6.11.14 
9.10.17 
19.8.18 
3.8.15 
4.9.14 
10.10.18 
23.2.17 
22.5.18 
17.5.15 
17.9.16 
3.9.17 
1.12.17 
14.9.14 
15.9.16 
18.5.15 
5.2.15 
14.9.14 
25.2.15 
15.3.17 
15.12.17 
30.4.18 
1.9.14 
28.9.18 
27.8.18 
22.10.18 
3.11.14 
28.5.15 
28.9.15 
26.3.18 
25.10.14 
4.9.14 
31.3.18 
11.9.16 


Wallace, Patrick J., 8455, k. in a. 
Walpole, George H., 12272, Pte., d. of w. 
Walsh, Daniel, 3030, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Edward, 3409, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, James, 4562, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Martin, 4572, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Nicholas, 10775, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Patrick, 10061, Pte., d. of w. 
Walsh, Patrick J., 10900, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Richard, 4250, Pte., d. of w. 
Walsh, Thomas, 7738, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, William, 5901, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, William, 9636, Pte., d. of w. 
Walshe, Thomas, 9259, Pte., d. of w. 
Warde, William, 2032, Pte., k. in a. 
Warner, William, 5653, Sgt., d. of w. 
Webb, Leonard, 3890, Pte., d. of w. 
Wellspring, Owen, 5099, Sgt., k. in a. 
Whelan, Edward, 12309, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelan, John P., 5095, Pte., d. of w. 
Whelan, Martin, 3323, Pte., d. of w. 
Whelan, Richard, 6094, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelan, Thomas, 5679, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 
White, John, 2695, L.-Cpl., M.M., k. in a. 
White, William, 8192, Pte., k. in a. 
Whitty, John, 10942, Pte., k. in a. 
Williams, John, 5464, Pte., k. in a. 
Wilmott, William, 5524, Pte., k. in a. 
Willoughby, Charles, 1729, Pte., k. in a. 
Willoughby, Charles, 9266, Pte., k. in a. 
Woods, Joseph H., 10221, Pte., k. in a. 
Woods, Robert, 5990, Pte., k. in a. 
Woodcock, Ernest E., 12571, Pte., d. of w. 
Woodroffe, Robert, 3268, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Woulfe, Michael, 2486, Pte., k. in a. 
Wright, William, 988, Drummer, k. in a. 
Wylie, Charles, 4188, Sgt., k. in a. 
Wynee, Christopher, 10850, Pte., k. in a. 
Wynne, John, 9611, Pte., k. in a. 


20.10.18 
1.11.14 
18.11.14 
26.10.14 
1.11.14 
2.8.17 
24.9.16 
26.7.17 
18.12.14 
13.7.17 
15.9.16 
14.12.16 
10.10.17 
18.5.15 
1.12.17 
11.9.14 
2.8.17 
8.5.18 
17.9.16 
20.1.15 
28.6.16 
1.12.17 
10.10.17 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
6.10.15 
26.3.16 
18.5.15 
17.6.16 
23.2.17 
17.9.16 
30.3.18 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
1.11.14 
10.12.16 
30.3.18 
12.9.17 
15.4.17 


Yates, Edward H., 11315, Pte., d. of w. 
Young, Algernon A. L., 5116, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Younge, Anthony, 4182, Pte., D.C.M., k. in a. 


2ND BATTALION IRISH GUARDS 


Agnew, Charles, 7890, Pte., k. in a. 
Ahern, Joseph, 6728, Pte., k. in a. 
Akerman, Fred A., 12350, Pte., k. in a. 
Ardick, Daniel, 4942, Pte., d. of w. 
Arkins, Bernard, 3931, Pte. d. of w. 
Armstrong, James H., 6882, Pte., d. of w. 
Armstrong, William, 6157, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 
Artes, George, 8800, Pte., d. 
Ashmore, Luke, 8815, Pte., d. 
Attridge, Bart, 8614, Pte., k. in a. 
Aylward, Edward, 2255, Pte., d. 
Baines, James, 12235, Pte., k. in a. 
Bannon, John, 9809, Pte., k. in a. 
Bannon, Michael, 6880, Pte., k. in a. 
Barran, Herbert P., 12620, Pte., d. of w. 
Barry, John, 7579, Pte., k. in a. 
Barry, Patrick, 7125, Pte., d. of w. 
Barter, Richard W., 7463, Pte., k. in a. 
Beglan, Michael, 7108, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, George R., 6270, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, Henry, 8628, Pte., k. in a. 
Bell, James, 8003, Pte., k. in a. 
Benn, Arthur, 9254, Pte., d. of w. 
Bennett, Edward, 12334, Pte., d. of w. 
Bennett, William, 12813, Pte., d. of w. 
Benson, John, 8161, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Birmingham, Thomas, 10811, Pte., k. in a. 
Blackwood, Joseph, 8021, Pte., d. of w. 
Bodie, Thomas, 8200, Pte., k. in a. 
Boland, John, 7310, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Boulton, Percy, 10658, Pte., k. in a. 
Boyd, John, 2641, Pte., d. 


22.2.15 
20.6.16 


13.9.16 
31.7.17 
14.4.18 
27.11.17 
1.8.17 
2.10.15 
3.5.18 
9.1.19 
3.9.15 
13.9.16 
28.10.18 
12.4.18 
27.11.17 
27.9.15 
29.3.18 
17.3.17 
9.10.15 
8.10.15 
14.10.15 
21.1.18 
15.9.16 
25.6.17 
26.9.16 
8.5.18 
28.4.18 
13.4.18 
31.7.17 
30.3.18 
15.9.16 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
3.3.18 


Boyd, William, 6453, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 
Boyle, Thomas J., 6666, Pte., k. in a. 


Boyton, Robert, 7967, Pte., M.M. and Bar, k. in a. 


Bradley, John, 6454, L.- Sgt., d. of w. 
Brady, James, 3881, L.-Sgt., d. 
Brady, Michael, 9219, Pte., k. in a. 
Brady, Simon, 5255, Pte., k. in a. 
Branagan, Eugene, 10041, Pte., k. in a. 
Branigan, Henry, 4633, d. 
Bransfield, Richard, 8918, Pte., k. in a. 


Bridges, William D., 7368, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Brien, John J., 6268, Pte., k. in a. 
Brien, John, 7028, Pte., d. of w. 
Brophy, James, 7212, Pte., k. in a. 
Brown, James, 5589, Pte., d. of w. 
Browne, Michael, 7171, Pte., k. in a. 
Buckley, Jeremiah, 8293, Pte., d. of w. 
Bullen, Robert, 6341, Pte., k. in a. 
Burchill, George T., 12650, Pte., d. of w. 
Burke, Edward, 9315, Pte., k. in a. 
Burke, John, 6039, Pte., k. in a. 
Burke, Peter, 9186, Pte., d. of w. 
Burney, Daniel J., 8015, Pte., k. in a. 
Butler, William, 7404, Pte., k. in a. 


Buttimer, William, 10455, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 


Byers, Thomas, 7207, Pte., d. of w. 
Byrne, John M., 6374, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, John, 8789, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, John, 11192, Pte., d. of w. 
Byrne, John, 11664, Pte., k. in a. 
Byrne, Peter, 6723, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Byrne, Robert, 7033, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Cafferty, Patrick, 6553, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Cagney, Cornelius, 8084, Pte., k. in a. 
Cahill, Maurice, 6494, Pte., k. in a. 
Cahill, Michael, 6950, Pte., k. in a. 
Caldwell, Stephen, 6175, Pte., d. of w. 
Callaghan, John, 7422, Pte., k. in a. 
Callaghan, Thomas, 7711, Pte., k. in a. 


6.10.15 
13.9.16 
23.4.18 
4.10.15 
10.10.18 
27.11.17 
17.3.17 
25.7.17 
15.12.15 
27.11.17 
28.9.15 
29.3.18 
8.9.17 
21.10.15 
23.10.15 
16.4.18 
17.9.16 
30.9.15 
14.4.18 
15.9.16 
30.9.15 
10.8.17 
13.9.17 
15.9.16 
30.6.17 
24.11.15 
28.9.16 
23.3.18 
2.8.17 
31.7.17 
20.6.16 
27.9.16 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
5.11.15 
27.9.15 
17.9.16 
18.10.15 
15.9.17 


Callaghan, Thomas, 9914, Pte., k. in a. 
Callaghan, William, 11167, Pte., k. in a. 
Cantwell, Henry, 9438, Pte., k. in a. 
Carley, Joseph, 6380, Pte., d. 
Carolan, Terence, 5531, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Carr, Edmund H., 6098, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Carroll, Edward F., 6495, Pte., k. in a. 
Carroll, Edward, 7178, Pte., d. of w. 
Carson, John, 7170, Pte., k. in a. 
Casey, John, 2810, Pte., d. of w. 
Casey, John E., 5225, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Casey, Thomas, 3267, Pte., k. in a. 
Cassidy, Thomas, 4990, Pte., k. in a. 
Cavanagh, John, 8159, Pte., k. in a. 
Cavanagh, John H., 10578, Pte., d. of w. 
Cawley, John, 3659, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 
Cawley, Michael, 11266, Pte., k. in a. 
Cawley, Patrick, 9708, Pte., k. in a. 
Chapman, William, 11680, Pte., k. in a. 
Childs, James, 9912, Pte., k. in a. 
Chism, Patrick, 4800, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, John, 6870, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, John, 7811, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, Michael, 8473, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, Thomas, 7114, Pte., k. in a. 
Clarke, Thomas, 9125, Pte., d. 
Clarkin, Patrick, 6719, Pte., k. in a. 
Clyne, James, 8043, Pte., k. in a. 
Coghlin, Michael, 7546, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Colclough, Henry W., 5768, Pte., k. in a. 
Colclough, Michael, 6908, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Collins, Thomas, 9724, Pte., d. of w. 
Collis, John, 7885, Pte., d. of w. 
Coman, Michael, 10460, Pte., k. in a. 
Conachy, Thomas, 12199, Pte., k. in a. 
Connell, Lawrence, 6948, Pte., k. in a. 
Connolly, James, 6452, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Connolly, James, 9035, Pte., k. in a. 
Connolly, Peter, 11622, Pte., k. in a. 


22.5.18 
12.4.18 
9.10.17 
3.10.16 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
1.10.16 
27.9.16 
3.7.16 
30.9.15 
14.9.16 
2.7.16 
15.9.16 
23.7.17 
27.11.17 
27.3.18 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
27.9.16 
27.11.17 
13.9.16 
13.9.16 
27.11.17 
30.9.15 
13.6.17 
30.9.15 
19.10.15 
14.3.17 
14.9.17 
1.10.15 
1.8.17 
22.9.16 
25.6.17 
26.3.18 
27.9.15 
23.3.18 
10.4.16 
12.4.16 


Connolly, Peter, 11974, Pte., k. in a. 
Connor, Thomas, 6679, Pte., k. in a. 
Conroy, Michael, 7313, Pte., k. in a. 
Conroy, Michael, 7322, Pte., k. in a. 
Conway, Martin, 541, Pte., k. in a. 
Cooke, John, 5445, Pte., d. of w. 
Corbett, James, 10386, Pte., k. in a. 
Corcoran, Richard, 10735, Pte., d. of w. 
Corcoran, Thomas, 6687, Pte., k. in a. 
Corcoran, Thomas, 10189, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Corhill, Robert H., 11817, Pte., k. in a. 
Corr, Simon, 9079, Pte., k. in a. 
Corrigan, John, 4590, Sgt., k. in a. 
Costello, Hugh, 8870, Pte., k. in a. 
Costello, John, 9034, Pte., k. in a. 
Costley, Edmund, 8594, Pte., k. in a. 
Cotter, Harry, 7268, Pte., d. of w. 
Coulter, Alexander, 3473, Pte., k. in a. 
Courtney, Patrick, 11902, Pte., k. in a. 
Cox, Eugene, 11519, Pte., d. of w. 
Cox, Frank, 1184.5, Pte., k. in a. 
Cronin, John, 5011, Pte., k. in a. 
Cronin, John, 7505, Pte., k. in a. 
Cryan, Patrick, 2679, Pte., k. in a. 
Culhane, Timothy, 10532, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, John, 10711, Pte., d. of w. 
Cullen, John, 2670, Pte., k. in a. 
Cullen, Sidney H., 7703, Pte., k. in a. 
Culver, Joseph, 10601, Pte., k. in a. 
Cummins, Denis, 5492, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Cummins, John, 8139, Pte., k. in a. 
Cunningham, John, 8309, Pte., k. in a. 
Cunningham, William, 10917, Pte., k. in a. 
Curran, Lawrence, 9372, Pte., k. in a. 
Curran, Michael, 6619, Pte., d. of w. 
Curtayne, Richard, 7649, Pte., k. in a. 
Curtin, Lawrence, 8510, Pte., d. of w. 
Cusack, Patrick J., 10220, Pte., d. of w. 
Daley, Thomas J., 11635, Pte., k. in a. 


27.11.17 
15.9.16 
31.7.17 
14.4.18 
30.9.15 
31.7.17 
31.7.17 
28.9.16 
9.10.17 

28.11.17 

27.11.17 

27.11.17 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
13.9.16 

9.4.16 

11.10.15 
21.7.17 
12.4.18 

15.12.17 

27.11.17 
13.9.16 
7.10.15 
13.9.16 
31.7.17 

11.10.17 

27.11.17 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
15.9.16 
13.9.16 
5.11.15 
23.3.18 
31.7.17 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 

27.11.17 

17.10.17 
31.7.17 


Dalkin, William H., 8521, Pte., k. in a. 
Daly, James, 6523, Pte., M.M., d. of w. 
Daly, Michael, 6623, L.-Cpl., d. 
Daly, Michael, 8291, Pte., d. of w. 
Daly, Michael, 8984, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Daly, Patrick, 8857, Pte., k. in a. 
Dannaher, William, 7529, Pte., d. 
Darmody, Jeremiah, 7329, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Davin, Thomas, 10568, Pte., k. in a. 
Davis, John G., 11640, Pte., k. in a. 
Delahunty, John, 8073, Pte., k. in a. 
Delahunty, John, 10793, Pte., k. in a. 
Delaney, Morgan, 7197, L.-Cpl., k. in -a 
Dempsey, Michael, 1818, Pte., k. in a. 
Dempsey, Patrick, 9548, Pte., k. in a. 
De Renzy, Richard, 8804, Pte., k. in a. 
Devine, William, 10607, Pte., k. in a. 
Deviney, William, 7824, Pte., k. in a. 
Devlin, James, 8683, Pte., k. in a. 
Diamond, James, 12139, Pte., k. in a. 
Docherty, Michael, 6491, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Docherty, Rodger, 6721, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Docherty, William, 6388, Pte., d. of w. 
Doherty, James, 6918, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Doherty, William J., 8449, Pte., k. in a. 
Donnellan, John, 8489, Pte., k. in a. 
Donnelly, Miles, 10844, Pte., k. in a. 
Donohoe, Francis, 8379, Pte., k. in a. 
Donohoe, John, 11253, Pte., k. in a. 
Donohoe, Thomas, 11353, Pte., d. of w. 
Donohue, John J., 10741, Pte., k. in a. 
Donovan, Michael, 2646, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Donovan, Patrick, 8879, Pte., k. in a. 
Doonan, James L., 6896, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Dooley, James, 9075, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Dooley, John, 2331, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Dooley, John, 10479, Pte., k. in a. 
Dowd, Patrick, 5102, L.-Cpl., d. 


Dowling, Albert M., 10130, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


15.9.16 
30.3.18 
2.1.17 
29.5.18 
16.3.17 
13.9.17 
19.7.17 
13.9.16 
31.7.17 
9.10.17 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
18.5.16 
30.7.17 
15.9.16 
12.9.17 
27.9.16 
27.11.17 
12.9.17 
27.11.17 
27.9.15 
15.9.16 
19.9.17 
12.4.18 
15.9.17 
31.7.17 
12.4.18 
6.3.17 
21.7.17 
7.8.17 
22.11.17 
13.9.16 
2.7.16 
13.9.16 
9.10.17 
31.7.17 
31.7.17 
29.7.16 
9.10.17 


Dowling, Edward, 7077, Pte., k. in a. 
Dowling, Michael, 6221, Pte., d. 
Doyle, John, 5907, Pte., k. in a. 

Doyle, Martin, 6547, Pte., k. in a. 

Doyle, Michael, 7793, Pte., k. in a. 
Doyle, Thomas, 6622, Pte., k. in a. 

Dreeling, Nicholas, 7071, Pte., k. in a. 

Drennan, Joseph, 9795, Pte., k. in a. 

Duffy, Patrick, 8849, Pte., k. in a. 
Duffy, Patrick, 10814, Pte., k. in a. 
Duffy, Thomas, 5965, Pte., k. in a. 

Duggan, Patrick, 11662, Pte., k. in a. 

Duncan, Kiernan, 8329, Pte., d. of w. 
Dunlea, John, 8531, Pte., k. in a. 

Dunleavy, Patrick, 10664, Pte., k. in a. 

Dunne, Edward, 11574, Pte., k. in a. 

Dunne, James, 6353, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, John, 7180, Pte., k. in a. 
Dunne, Thomas, 9506, Pte., k. in a. 
Dwyer, Edward, 9508, Pte., k. in a. 
Dyra, John, 6765, Pte., k. in a. 
Early, John J., 10355, Pte., k. in a. 
Eagleton, Thomas, 6379, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Edney, Bernard, 4878, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Egan, Thomas, 6399, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Egan, William C., 7462, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Egan, William, 7884, Pte., d. of w. 

Elliott, Andrew, 11205, Pte., k. in a. 

Elliott, John B., 12628, Pte., k. in a. 
Ellis, Thomas, 6438, Pte., k. in a. 
Ennis, James, 7470, Pte., k. in a. 

Ennis, Patrick, 4983, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 

Eustace, Robert, 8608, Pte., k. in a. 
Evans, John, 6031, Pte., k. in a. 
Fagan, John, 8124, Pte., k. in a. 

Fanning, James, 4075, Pte., k. in a. 

Fanning, William, 10868, Pte., k. in a. 


Farrell, Francis, 6698, Sgt., M.M., d. of w. 


Feenick, James, 10261, Pte., d. of w. 


15.9.16 
10.12.17 
26.9.16 
28.9.15 
27.9.15 
8.10.15 
9.10.17 
24.7.19 
24.3.18 
15.9.17 
27.11.17 
13.9.17 
20.6.17 
28.3.18 
27.11.17 
13.9.17 
27.9.18 
31.7.17 
31.7.17 
20.11.16 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
5.12.17 
30.9.15 
27.11.17 
27.11.17 
21.10.15 
7.3.17 
27.3.18 
15.9.16 
19.10.15 
15.9.16 
14.9.16 
27.11.17 
16.9.16 
14.4.18 
31.7.17 
19.4.18 
25.4.18 


Ferguson, William, 7480, Pte., k. in a. 
Finlay, Owen M., 10182, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Fitzgerald, John, 9824, Pte., k. in a. 
Fitzgerald, Michael, 7556, Pte., d. of w. 
Fitzhenry, Thomas, 7110, Pte., d. 


Fitzpatrick, Christopher, 6961, Pte., d. of w.. 


Fitzpatrick, James, 7601, Pte., k. in a. 
Fitzpatrick, Peter, 7146, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Flanders, Walter, 12751, Pte., k. in a. 
Fleming, Patrick C., 10912, Pte., k. ina. 
Flood, Thomas, 10901, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Flynn, Joseph, 6257, Pte., d. of w. 
Flynn, James, 11257, Pte., d. of w. 
Flynn, Michael, 7080, Pte., d. of w. 
Flynn, Patrick, 6923, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Flynn, Thomas, 10278, Pte., d. of w. 
Fogarty, John, 8863, Pte., d. of w. 
Foley, Timothy, 8218, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Foster, Thomas M., 10205, Pte., k. in a. 
Fox, Thomas, 6520, Pte., d. of w. 
Freeman, James, 1962, Pte., k. in a. 
Freyne, Patrick, 8236, Pte., k. in a. 
Frizelle, William R., 9573, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Gallagher, George, 9128, Pte., k. in a. 
Gallagher, Thomas, 7595, Pte., k. in a. 
Gannon, Thomas, 9898, Pte., k. in a. 
Garven, Peter, 8450, Pte., d. 
Garner, Hugh, 8518, Pte., k. in a. 
Gaughan, John, 8610, Pte., k. in a. 
Gault, Hugh, 6142, Pte., k. in a. 
Gennoy, Michael, 9727, Pte., k. in a. 
Gibbie, Robert, 9245, Pte., k. in a. 
Gilbert, Charles, 6422, Pte., d. 
Gilbert, Henry N., 9763, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Gilmore, Boyce M., 6770, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Gilroy, James, 12393, Pte., k. in a. 
Glennon, Thomas H., 6771, Sgt., k. in a. 
Glynn, John J., 3303, Sgt., D.C.M., k. in a. 
Goggan, James, 12219, Pte., k. in a. 


15.9.16 
13.4.18 
27.6.17 
21.10.15 
18.8.18 
30.9.15 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
12.4.18 
12.1.17 
31.7.17 
24.10.15 
4.12.17 
2.3.16 
14.9.16 
13.8.17 
25.10.16 
13.4.18 
27.6.17 
21.10.15 
13.9.16 
27.9.16 
13.4.18 
22.6.17 
31.7.17 
22.6.17 
1.3.17 
15.9.16 
27.3.18 
28.3.18 
2.5.6.17 
9.10.17 
18.3.16 
16.4.18 
30.9.15 
13.4.18 
20.11.16 
16.9.16 
12.4.18 


Goggin, Michael, 8649, Pte., k. in a. 
Golding, William, 10946, Pte., d. of w. 
Gooding, John S., 5194, Pte., k. in a. 
Gordon, John, 6996, Pte., k. in a. 
Gorham, Owen, 10387, Pte., k. in a. 
Gould, Patrick, 6949, Pte., k. in a. 
Grace, James, 4794, Pte., d. 
Graham, Andrew, 11524, Pte., d. of w. 
Grainger, Maurice J., 7972, Pte., k. in a. 
Grant, Patrick, 7482, Pte., k. in a. 
Gray, Thomas, 8583, Pte., d. 
Green, James, 6677, Pte., k. in a. 
Green, John, 5838, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Griffin, John, 3644, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 


Grimwood, William, 3081, C.S.M., k. in a. 


Guilfoyle, John, 6691, Pte., k. in a. 
Guy, William, 11691, Pte., k. in a. 
Hagan, Edward, 5119, Pte., k. in a. 
Hagerty, James, 8197, Pte., d. of w. 
Hain, Robert, 12057, Pte., k. in a. 
Halliday, John, 6866, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Hamilton, Charles, 11393, Pte., d. of w. 
Hamilton, James, 4372, Pte., d. of w. 
Hanley, John, 9665, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Hannon, Frank, 6984, Pte., k. in a. 
Hanrahan, John, 11002, Pte., k. in a. 
Harfitt, Henry, 11302, Pte., d. 
Harrold, William, 6772, Pte., k. in a. 
Harte, John J., 6773, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Harty, John, 7469, Pte., k. in a. 
Haughey, John, 8890, Pte., k. in a. 
Hawe, Michael, 4730, Sgt., k. in a. 
Hayes, James, 7818, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Hayes, Patrick, 6245, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Hays, Archibald, 8204, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Healey, Francis, 11093, Pte., k. in a. 
Healey, Joseph, 4742, Pte., d. of w. 
Healy, Michael J., 7970, Pte., k. in a. 
Heaphy, William H., 3236, Pte., d. of w. 


15.9.16 
27.3.18 
19.7.17 
8.10.15 
31.7.17 
29.9.15 
20.7.17 
1.5.18 
21.10.15 
15.9.16 
2.12.18 
27.9.15 
13.9.16 
5.9.16 
20.7.17 
27.9.15 
9.10.17 
31.7.17 
14.9.16 
12.4.18 
5.4.16 
4.4.18 
6.10.15 
29.1.18 
13.9.17 
31.7.17 
1.8.17 
30.9.15 
19.11.15 
30.7.17 
13.4.18 
27.11.17 
1.3.17 
15.9.16 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
21.4.16 
13.9.16 
7.5.16 


Henaghan, Patrick, 10158, Pte., k. in a. 
Heneghan, Simon, 8306, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Henry, John, 4906, Pte., D.C.M., d. of w. 

Henry, Peter, 8227, Pte., d. of w. 
Heydon, Aloysius, 8453, Pte., k. in a. 
Hickey, John, 8427, Pte., d. of w. 


Higgins, Michael, 7493, L.- Cpl., M.M., k. in a. 


Higgins, William, 2445, Sgt., k. in a. 
Hill, Joseph L. F., 7780, L.- Sgt., d. of w. 
Hill, William, 6900, Pte., k. in a. 
Hilley, Patrick, 6015, Pte., d. 
Hinds, John J., 11153, Pte., d. of w. 
Hoban, Gregory, 11671, Pte., k. in a. 
Hogan, Frank, 7269, Pte., k. in a. 
Hogan, William, 10396, Pte., k. in a. 
Holden, Henry, 12786, Pte., k. in a. 
Horan, William, 6924, Pte., k. in a. 
Horgan, William, 6391, Pte., k. in a. 
Houlihan, Michael, 7835, Pte., d. of w. 
Howard, William, 12753, Pte., k. in a. 
Howlett, Martin, 9142, Pte., k. in a. 
Hudson, George, 12591, Pte., k. in a. 
Hughes, Patrick, 6555, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Hughes, Patrick, 9297, Pte., k. in. a 
Hughes, William, 8445, Pte., k. in a. 
Humphreys, James, 8818, Pte., k. in a. 
Hurley, Patrick, 6722, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Hussey, John, 7863, Pte., k. in a. 
Hutchinson, Martin, 6982, Pte., k. in a. 


Hutchinson, William, 6778, L.-Cpl., d. of w.. 


Hutton, John, 10886, Pte., k. in a. 
Hyde, John, 7600, L.-Cpl., d. 
Irwin, Thomas, 5595, Pte., k. in a. 
Jeffs, Arthur, 12085, Pte., d. of w.. 
Jennings, Thomas, 8010, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Jolly, Thomas, 7116, Pte., k. in a. 
Jordan, Stephen, 8248, Pte., k. in a. 
Joyce, Michael, 9296, Pte., k. in a. 
Keaney, Terence, 9694, Pte., k. in a. 


3.8.17 
9.10.17 
27.11.17 
1.8:17 
27.11.17 
9.7.17 
15.9.16 
21.10.15 
13.4.18 
7.10.15 
7.11.18 
1.8.17 
13.9.17 
15.9.16 
2 7.11.17 
13.4.18 
2.7.16 
16.11.15 
18.9.16 
12.4.18 
31.7.17 
27.8.18 
19.10.15 
13.9.16 
27.11.17 
13.4.18 
30.9.15 
13.9.16 
13.9.16 
27.9.15 
27.11.17 
5.11.15 
3.8.17 
25.4.18 
15.9.16 
27.9.15 
31.7.17 
13.9.16 
27.9.16 


Kearney, John, 9384, Pte., d. of w. 
Kearns, John, 7816, Pte., d. of w. 
Keating, Arthur, 6289, Pte., k. in a. 
Keating, John, 6316, Pte., k. in a. 
Keaveny, Patrick, 11495, Pte., k. in a. 
Keegan, John, 9801, Pte., k. in a. 
Keelan, Joseph, 11545, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelleher, Denis, 5103, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelleher, Denis, 8323, Pte., d. 
Kelleher, Mortimer, 7545, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Edward, 11034, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Kelly, Henry, 5457, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Joseph, 11522, Pte., d. of w. 
Kelly, Martin, 8905, Pte., k. in a. 


Kelly, Patrick J., 10266, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Kelly, Simon, 10703, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Thomas, 4084, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, Thomas, 8407, Pte., k. in a. 
Kelly, William, 7405, Pte., k. in a. 
Kenefick, Edward, 8110, Pte., d. of w. 
Keniry, John, 2746, Sgt., M.M., k. in a. 
Kennedy, Michael, 12362, Pte., k. in a. 
Kenny, Cornelius, 8320, Pte., d. of w. 
Kenny, John, 4955, Pte., k. in a. 
Keogan, Horace J., 6998, Pte., k. in a. 
Keogh, James, 6542, Pte., k. in a. 
Keogh, James, 7384, Pte., k. in a. 
Keogh, Joseph, 7518, Pte., k. in a. 
Keppel, Edward, 9095, Pte., k. in a. 
Kerr, Thomas,,2323, Pte., k. in a. 


Kerrigan, Francis, 8596, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Kerslake, Walter G., 12593, Pte., k. in a. 


Kiernan, James, 6884, Pte., d. of w. 


Kilgallon, William 0., 7755, Pte., k. in a. 
Killerlane, Patrick, 10333, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Kinahan, Edward, 8278, Pte., k. in a. 
King, John, 9972, Pte.,.k. in a. 
King, Peter, 10429, Pte., k. in a. 
Kinsella, James, 11303, Pte., k. in a. 


1.8.17 
15.9.16 
28.9.15 
30.9.15 

27.11.17 
13.4.18 
28.3.18 
12.1.16 
24.3.16 

2.7.16 
12.4.18 
31.7.17 
31.3.18 

27.11.17 
27.6.17 
26.9.16 
28.9.15 
15.9.16 
30.9.15 

25.12.16 

27.11.17 
12.4.18 
15.9.17 
12.9.17 
27.9.15 
20.5.16 
13.9.16 
19.5.16 
15.9.17 

27.11.17 
27.3.18 
26.3.18 

8.9.17 

1.7.16 
13.4.18 

23.12.15 
31.7.17 
13.4.18 
13.4.18 


Kinsella, Michael, 10558, Pte., d. of w. 
Kirwan, John T., 6954, Pte., k. in a. 
Kirwan, William, 7661, Pte., k. in a. 
Kirwin, Matthew, 7230, Pte., d. of w. 
Kivlan, Patrick, 6564, Pte., k. in a. 

Lally, Thomas, 9455, Sgt., d. 
Larkin, Patrick, 6971, Pte., k. in a. 
Larkin, Peter, 6842, Pte., k. in a. 
Lawrence, Lewis, 10117, Pte., k. ina. 


Lawson, Horace, L. M., 7219, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Leahy, Daniel, 7425, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Leahy, Denis F., 7591, Pte., k. in a. 
Leahy, James, 74.26, Pte., k. in a. 
Leech, James, 10292, Pte., k. in a. 
Leggett, Robert, 10804, Pte., d. of w. 
Leitch, William, 1909, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Lenihan, Edward, 6820, Pte., k. in a. 
Lennon, Daniel, 8331, Pte., k. in a. 
Lennon, Patrick, 8904, Pte., d. of w. 
Lennon, Philip, 4636, Pte., k. in a. 
Leonard, William, 9390, Pte., d. of w. 
Lewis, Charles, 6404, Pte., k. in a. 
Lewis, George, 2902, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Lewis, George, 8313, Pte., k. in a. 
Lewis, Michael, 6891, Pte., k. in a. 
Linehan, Charles, 6727, Pte., k. in a. 
Little, Michael, 3563, Sgt., d. of w. 


Lockington, William, 3113, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Lonergan, John F., 10682, Pte., d. of w. 
Long, Frank H., 7948, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Lowe, Arthur, 7157, Pte., k. in a. 
Lucas, Albert J., 6684, Sgt., k. in a. 


Lynch, Michael J., 7655, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Lynn, Charles F. C., 11920, Pte., k. in a. 


Lyons, Daniel, 7090, Pte., k. in a. 
Mackay, Thomas, 7553, Pte., k. in a. 


Madgwick, Percival J., 7135, Pte., k. in a. 


Magee, James, 10545, Pte., k. in a. 
Magill, John, 3586, Pte., k. in a. 


13.9.17 
30.9.15 
27.11.17 
19.5.16 
15.9.16 
27.10.18 
26.9.16 
30.9.15 
28.9.16 
27.9.15 
27.11.17 
8.10.15 
17.10.15 
20.7.17 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
30.9.15 
31.7.17 
2.12.16 
20.6.16 
27.6.17 
27.9.15 
27.9.15 
15.9.16 
21.10.15 
15.9.16 
29.9.15 
27.9.16 
2.8.17 
15.9.16 
30.9.15 
20.11.16 
13.9.16 
28.3.18 
15.9.16 
11.7.16 
13.4.18 
27.11.17 
14.4.18 


Maguire, Duminic, 9358, Pte., k. in a. 
Maguire, Redmond, 6308, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Maguire, Thomas, 10089, Pte., k. in a. 
Maher, Matthew, 7323, Pte., k. in a. 
Mahon, Henry, 7508, Pte., k. in a. 
Mahon, Matthew J., 12151, Pte., k. ina. 
Mahoney, William, 11078, Pte., d. 
Maloney, Michael, 8396, Pte., k. in a. 
Manning, Francis, 8437, Pte., k. in a. 
Mara, Daniel, 4638, Pte., k. in a. 
Marcham, James F., 12717, Pte., d. of w. 
Marsh, Albert J., 10377, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, David, 8794, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, Denis, 8167, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, Edward, 6709, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, Joseph, 8886, Pte., k. in a. 
Martin, Michael, 6188, Pte., d. of w. 
Matear, Henry, 6939, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 
Matthers, Samuel G., 8293, Pte., d. of w. 
Matthews, James I., 8520, Pte., d. of w. 
Mawhenny, Andrew, 8841, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Maye, John, 10064, Pte., k. in a. 
Meehan, Bernard, 8016, Pte., k. in a. 
Merryweather, James, 11402, Pte., k. in a. 
Millsopp, James, 6572, Pte., k. in a. 
Moan, Hugh, 4521, Pte., k. in a. 
Mohan, Andrew, 6655, Pte., k. in a. 
Molloy, Martin, 6649, Pte., k. in a. 
Moloney, Martin, 11243, Pte., d. of w. 
Monahan, John, 7395, Pte., k. in a. 
Moody, Thomas, 10156, L.-Cpl., d. 
Moore, Arthur, 12614, Pte., k. in a. 
Moore, George, 6295, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Moore, John, 10202, Pte., d. of w. 
Moran, Patrick, 6665, Pte., d. of w. 
Morley, John E., 10990, Pte., k. in a. 
Morrow, Alexander, 3035, Pte., k. in a. 
Moss, David, 6671, Pte., k. in a. 
Moss, James, 11358, Pte., k. in a. 


12.9.17 
15.10.17 
30.3.18 
2.7.16 
15.9.16 
23.3.18 
16.6.18 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
23.3.18 
15.4.18 
13.4.18 
15.9.16 
15.9.17 
30.9.15 
2.7.16 
28.1.16 
27.11.17 
18.9.16 
14.4.18 
31.7.17 
13.9.17 
13.9.16 
1.3.17 
30.9.15 
23.12.16 
26.7.17 
13.9.16 
1.8.17 
7.10.15 
27.11.17 
23.4.18 
29.9.15 
13.10.17 
22.10.15 
9.10.17 
27.9.15 
23.3.18 
27.11.17 


Moynan, Alfred, 8057, Pte., k. in a. 
Muir, Albert, 6481, Pte., k. in a. 
Mulbearn, John, 10548, Pte., d. of w. 
Mulhill, Arthur, 10304, Pte., k. in a. 
Mullaly, Miles, 9733, Pte., k. in a. 
Mullaney, Laurence, 11546, Pte., d. of w. 
Mullen, Albert C., 7117, Pte., k. in a. 


Mulligan, Christopher, 11270, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Mullin, John, 12161, Pte., d. 
Mulvehill, Dennis, 10517, Pte., k. in a. 
Mulvihill, Edward, 9289, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Cornelius, 7660, Pte., k. in a. 

Murphy, James, 4985, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Martin, 7618, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Patrick, 9488, Pte., k. in a. 
Murphy, Stephen, 7901, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Murray, John V., 6865, Pte., k. in a. 
Murray, Patrick, 6497, Pte., k. in a. 
Murray, Patrick, 8868, Pte., d. of w. 
Murray, Philip, 11342, Pte., k. in a. 
Murray, William, 7437, Pte., k. in a. 
McAnany, John, 11649, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


McAteer, John, 10443, L.- Cpl., M.M., k. in a. 


McAughley, John, 8511, Pte., k. in a. 
McAuley, Archibald, 11695, Pte., k. in a. 
McAuley, John, 6711, Pte., d. of w. 
McAuley, John, 7411, Pte., k. in a. 
McAuliffe, Peter, 8318, L-Cpl., k. in a. 
McBride, Charles, 10487, Pte., d. of w. 
McBride, Charles, 11657, Pte., d. of w. 
McCabe, Daniel, 7432, Pte., k. in a. 
McCaffrey, Thomas, 12202, k. in a. 
McCallum, John, 6739, Pte., k. in a. 
McCann, John, 7577, Pte., d. of w. 
McCann, Joseph, 8956, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, James, 9288, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, Patrick, 8045, Pte., k. in a. 
McCarthy, Robert, 6528, Sgt., M.M., k. in a. 
McClennan, James, 5376, Pte., k. in a. 


5.5.16 
16.9.16 
14.10.17 
15.3.17 
8.10.17 
3.8.17 
30.9.15 
8.10.17 
2.8.19 
31.7.17 
13.9.16 
31.7.17 
18.10.15 
21.10.15 
15.9.16 
14.9.16 
27.9.15 
27.9.15 
16.9.16 
14.4.18 
21.10.15 
27.11.17 
13.4.18 
13.9.17 
9.10.17 
28.9.15 
15.9.16 
15.3.17 
22.10.17 
1.10.17 
30.9.15 
14.4.18 
27.9.15 
29.3.18 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
27.9.15 


McCole, Daniel, 5988, Pte., k. in a. 
McConnell, Henry, 9015, Pte., k. in a. 
McConnell, Patrick, 4796, Pte., k. in a. 
McCormack, John, 6707, Pte., k. in a. 

McCourt, John, 2694, Pte., d. of w. 

McCoy, Arthur, 11436, Pte., k. in a. 

McDaid, William, 9810, Pte., k. in a. 
McDermott, Philip, 3234, Pte., k. in a. 
McDonagh, James, 7115, Pte., d. of w. 

McDonald, Peter, 6493, Pte., k. in a. 

MacDonald, Patrick J., 11639, Pte., k. in a. 
McEnery, Thomas D., 10922, Pte., k. in a. 

McEnroe, John, 4221, Pte., k. in a. 
McEvoy, Edward, 11208, Pte., d. of w. 
McEvoy, Patrick, 6397, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
McEvoy, Patrick J., 7849, Pte., d. of w. 

McFadden, William, 12032, Pte., k. in a. 
MacFarlane, Patrick, 8094, Pte., k. in a. 
McGeeney, Peter, 12140, Pte., d. of w. 
McGeough, John, 11357, Pte., k. in a. 

McGiff, Peter, 7994, Pte., k. in a. 


McGinnis, Charles, 5532, Pte., M.M., d. of w.. 


McGladdery, Thomas, 8833, Pte., k. in a. 
McGlinchy, Francis, 5529, Pte., k. in a. 
McGlone, Edward, 10756, Pte., k. in a. 

McGoldrick, Michael, 8301, Pte., k. in a. 

McGookin, Thomas J., 9117, Pte., k. in a. 
McGowan, Charles, 11396, Pte., k. in a. 

McGregor, James, 4929, Pte., d. of w. 
McGrorty, Patrick, 7208, Pte., k. in a. 
McGuinn, John F., 5097, Sgt., d. of w. 
McGuire, Charles J., 6521, Pte., d. of w. 
McGuire, Francis, 6745, Pte., k. in a. 
McGuire, John, 9635, Pte., k. in a. 
McHale, Michael, 8944, Pte., k. in a. 
McHugh, James J., 11899, Pte., k. in a. 
McHugh, Patrick, 7106, Pte., k. in a. 
McKay, James, 8087, Pte., k. in a. 
McKenna, John, 8013, Pte., k. in a. 


13.4.18 
27.9.16 
31.7.17 
30.9.15 
13.7.17 
27.11.17 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
18.9.16 
9.10.17 
29.1.18 
27.11.17 
30.9.15 
21.9.17 
16.10.15 
19.10.15 
14.4.18 
15.9.16 
29.2.18 
13.4.18 
7.10.15 
13.10.17 
15.3.17 
21.10.15 
31.7.17 
18.9.16 
139.16 
9.10.17 
1.10.17 
30.9.15 
27.3.16 
17.10.15 
2.7.16 
13.9.17 
2.7.16 
9.10.17 
27.9.15 
15.9.16 
13.9.16 


McKenna, John, 9249, Pte., k. in a. 
McKeon, James, 8472, Pte., k. in a. 
McKeown, William, 6607, Pte., d. of w. 
McKernin, Frank, 11326, Pte., k. in a. 
McKnight, Thomas, 3198, Sgt., k. in a. 
McLeish, Peter, 10195, Pte., k. in a. 
McLoughlin, James, 9427, Pte., k. in a. 
McMahon, James, 6650, Pte., k. in a. 
McManus, William, 2785, Pte., k. in a. 


McMenamy, Thomas S., 84.19, Pte., k. in a. 


McMullan, Daniel, 8444, Pte., d. of w. 
McMullan, William,, 10271, Pte., d. of w.. 
McNamara, Joseph, 7259, Pte., k. in a. 
McNamee, Patrick, 6613, Pte., k. in a. 
McNicholas, Michael, 11181, Pte., k. in a. 
McPartland, Matthew, 7985, Pte., k. in a. 
McPartland, Peter, 10094, Pte., k. in a. 
McPete, James M., 813, Pte., d. of w. 
McQuiggan, Henry, 5931, Pte., k. in a. 
McQuinn, Patrick J., 6914, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Nash, 7416, Pte., d. of w. 

Neafsy, Patrick, 6534, Pte., k. in a. 
Nealon, Daniel, 6785, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Nealon, Patrick J., 11350, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Neary, Peter, 6225, Pte., k. in a. 
Neill, Robert, 8123, Pte., d. of w. 
Nelson, Andrew, 8877, Pte., k. in a. 
Newton, Richard, 12639, Pte., d. of w. 
Nicholson, William, 7710, Pte., k. in a. 
Niland, Joseph, 6224, Pte., d. of w. 
Nolan, Patrick, 854.1, Pte., k. in a. 


Nolan, Peter, 6484, Sgt., D.C.M., M.M. and Bar, k. in 


a. 
Nolan, Peter, 7298, Pte., k. in a. 
Nolan, Philip, 6786, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Noonan, Patrick, 9425, Pte., k. in a. 
Nowlan, William, 7232, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Beirne, William, 11564, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, James J., 199, Pte., k. in a. 


15.9.16 
13.9:17 
17.4.18 
31.7.17 
13.9.16 
22.1.18 
13.4.18 
27.9.15 
30.9.15 
12.9.17 
29.9.16 
22.7.17 
15.9.16 
30.9.15 
31.7.17 
18.10.15 
31.7.17 
30.9.15 
21.10.15 
2.7.16 
14.10.17 
27.9.15 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
24.9.16 
13.9.16 
13.4.18 
13.9.17 
19.7.17 
2.7.16 
27.11.17 
13.9.16 
20.6.16 
15.9.16 
17.10.15 
13.4.18 
30.9.15 
9.10.17 


O’Brien, James, 11720, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, Michael, 4656, Pte., d. 
O’Brien, Peter, 9338, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, Peter, 10048, Pte., k. in a. 


O’Brien, William, 6229, Pte., M.M., k. in a. 


O’Brien, William, 7815, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Brien, William, 7831, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
O’Connell, Jeremiah, 7671, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Connell, Timothy, 7589, Pte., k. in a. 

O’Connor, Fergus, 9769, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 

O’Connor, Hugh, 6999, Pte., k. in a. 

O’Connor, James, 4424, Pte., k. in a. 

O’Connor, James, 6845, Pte., k. in a. 

O’Connor, James, 10164, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 

O’Connor, John, 7771, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Connor, Patrick, 4936, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
O’Connor, William, 10572, Pte., d. of w. 


O’Dea, Timothy, 10231, L.-Cpl., M.M., k. in a. 


Odium, William, 6378, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, Charles, 6516, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, Denis, 5846, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, Peter, 9326, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donnell, Peter, 11554, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Donohue, John, 11158, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Donovan, Martin, 8059, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Driscoll, John, 11075, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
O’Farrell, Patrick, 7716, Pte., d. 
O’Grady, James, 11229, Pte., k. in a. 


O’Hagan, John J. C. F., 11121, Pte., k. in a. 


O’Kane, Darby, 6695, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Mahony, John, 7790, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Neil, Owen, 12238, Pte., k. in a. 

O’ Neill, Edward F., 6805, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Neill, Patrick, 10562, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Neill, Thomas, 10063, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Regan, John, 9151, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Regan, Terence, 7649, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
O’ Rourke, Peter, 2811, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Orr, John, 11670, Pte., k. in a. 


26.12.17 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
13.9.16 
2.7.16 
30.9.15 
26.11.16 
21.10.15 
30.9.15 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
22.10.17 
17.10.15 
16.4.18 
27.11.17 
9.10.17 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
15.3.17 
27.4.18 
13.4.18 
27.3.18 
23.7.17 
16.1.18 
31.7.17 
22.6.17 
31.7.17 
15.9.16 
13.4.18 
30.9.15 
27.6.17 
3.12.17 
31.3.18 
26.10.17 
27.9.15 
31.7.17 
1.10.16 


Orr, William, 8481, Pte., d. 
O’Shea, Patrick, 3501, Pte., d. 

O’ Sullivan, Daniel J., 11000, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Sullivan, Denis, 7458, Pte., k. in a. 
O’Sullivan, John, 9735, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
O’Sullivan, Patrick, 6699, Pte., k. in a. 
O’ Sullivan, Patrick, 9236, Pte., d. of w. 
O’Sullivan, Thomas, 11752, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
O’Toole, Joseph, 11643, Pte., k. in a. 
Palmer, Joseph, M., 6922, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Parkinson, Thomas, 6867, Pte., k. in a. 
Parker, Thomas, 4595, Pte., k. in a. 
Pender, Andrew J., 2267, Pte., k. ina. 
Peoples, William, 9253, Pte., d. of w. 
Peppard, William, 9253, Pte., d. of w. 
Phelan, Edward, 7765, Pte., k. in a. 
Phelan, Lawrence, 6676, Pte., k. in a. 
Philips, John, 8166, Pte., d. of w. 
Pickett, William, 11176, Pte., d. of w. 
Plunkett, Hugh, 10860, Pte., k. in a. 
Pope, Edward, 9251, Pte., d. of w. 
Potter, Charles, 5941, Pte., k. in a. 
Power, Joseph, 7626, Pte., d. of w. 
Power, Michael, 5824, Pte., d. of w. 
Quigley, William, 11620, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinlan, Joseph, 10215, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, James P., 11828, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Jeremiah, 10391, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Patrick J., 6232, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Patrick, 9107, Pte., k. in a. 
Quinn, Peter, 6552, Pte., k. in a. 
Quirke, James, 11727, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Quirke, Michael, 11530, Pte., k. in a. 
Rafferty, Owen, 6596, Pte., k. in a. 
Rainey, William J., 9482, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 
Reddy, Joseph, 8091, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 


Redmond, Joseph, 3836, L.-Sgt., M.M., d. of w.. 


Redmond, Nicholas, 10648, Pte., d. of w. 
Redmond, Thomas, 3795, Pte., d. of w. 


14.11.17 
27.6.17 
23.12.16 
2.8.17 
2.7.16 
30.9.16 
23.3.18 
13.9.17 
13.9.16 
28.9.15 
13.4.18 
31.7.17 
19.9.16 
3.8.17 
31.7.17 
30.9.15 
21.1.17 
2.8.17 
27.11.17 
25.4.18 
27.11.17 
27.9.16 
23.10.15 
9.10.17 
27.9.16 
13.4.18 
9.10.17 
27.11.17 
16.9.16 
30.9.15 
31.3.18 
12.9.17 
21.10.15 
4.5.16 
31.7.17 
8.9.17 
19.8.17 
18.9.16 
13.4.18 


Regan, Thomas, 3795, Pte., d. of w. 
Reid, Edgar, 7111, Pte., d. of w. 
Reilly, James, 6804, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, John, 6886, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, John, 7409, Pte., k. in a. 

Reilly, Joseph, 10752, Pte., k. in a. 

Reilly, Patrick, 8624, Pte., k. in a. 
Reilly, Thomas, 11532, Pte., d. of w. 
Renney, Thomas, 8678, Pte., d. of w. 

Rice, Joseph, 3426, Pte., d. 
Richmond, Leo C., 8855, Pte., k. in a. 
Riley, Patrick, 8048, Pte., d. of w. 
Rivill, Patrick, 6736, Pte., k. in a. 
Robertshaw, Harry, 7159, Pte., d. of w. 

Robinson, James, 7378, Pte., k. in a. 

Roche, John, 6334, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 

Rogers, James, 4265, Pte., k. in a. 
Rogers, Patrick, 6976, Pte., d. of w. 

Roland, Frederick, 7725, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Rooney, Bernard, 11989, Pte., k. in a. 
Ross, Robert H., 8892, Pte., d. of w. 
Rossiter, James, 6846, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 

Rowan, Patrick, 9503, Pte., k. in a. 

Rowe, Michael, 11050, Pte., k. in a. 

Rowe, Oliver A., 6436, Pte., k. in a. 

Royle, Andrew, 11884, Pte., k. in a. 

Ryan, Denis, 4817, Pte., M.M., k. ina. 
Ryan, John, 5472, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, John P., 7804, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, Michael, 6652, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Ryan, Patrick, 3074, Pte., k. in a. 
Ryan, Patrick, 7326, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Ryan, Patrick, 10318, Pte., k. in a. 
Rynard, James, 10843, Pte., k. in a. 
Rynn, Myles, 11164, Pte., d. of w. 
Saich, Charles M., 9316, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Sanders, James, 9749, Pte., d. of w. 
Sarsfield, Timothy, 8821, Pte., k. in a. 
Savage, Hugh, 9783, Pte., M.M., k. iii a 


8.10.15 
30.9.15 
17.9,16 
15.9.16 
31.7.17 
13.9.16 
20.4.18 
27.12.16 
9.2.16 
19.11.16 
23.10.15 
15.9.16 
28.3.18 
15.9.16 
7.12.15 
27.9.15 
10.10.15 
14.1.17 
13.4.18 
29.9.17 
21.10.15 
27.9.16 
27.11.17 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
15.9.16 
21.10.15 
27.11.17 
5.10.15 
2.5.16 
28.3.18 
12.9.17 
16.8.17 
27.11.17 
18.7.18 
13.4.18 
14.4.18 
9.4.16 


Savage, William, 7204, L.- Sgt., k. in a. 
Seaney, Archibald, 8284, Pte., k. in ck 
Shanks, Charles, 8492, L.- Cpl., d. of w. 


Shannon, John Francis, 3327, Pte., d. of w. 


Sharkey, Charles, 5956, Pte., k. in a. 
Sharkey, Edward, 7283, Pte., d. of w. 
Sharkey, Edward, 7764, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Shawlin, Anthony, 11886, Pte., k. in a. 
Shea, Patrick, 7430, Pte., k. in a. 
Sheehy, James, 7653, Cpl., k. in a. 
Sheerin, Thomas, 9483, Pte., k. in a. 
Sherwood, William H., 6791, Pte., k. in a. 
Shine, Peter, 6792, Pte., k. in P 
Sholdis, Thomas, 5507, Pte., d.. f w 
Smith, Christopher, 10782, Pte.; k. in a. 
Smith, Lewis, 12247, Pte., k. in a. 
Smith, Michael J., 11722, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Smith, Patrick, 10641, Pte., k. in a. 
Smith, Thomas, 4992, Pte., k. in a. 
Smith, Thomas, 6856, Pte., k. in a. 
Smyth, Alexander, 9351, Pte., d. of w. 
Smyth, William, 7827, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Smythe, Robert, 10501, Pte., 1k. in a. 
Somers, Daniel, 7256, Pte., d. of w. 


Somers, Lawrence, 8112, Pte., M.M., d. of w.. 


Somers, Patrick, 10426, Pte., k. in a. 
Southren, Johi, 12604, Pte., d. 
Speakman, James, 9161,’Pte.,, k. in a. 
Spiby, Thomas, 12715, Pte., k. in a. 
Spring, Harry, 3672, Pte., k. in a. 
Staddon, Arthur, 11892, Pte., k. in a. 
Stanley, Edward, 10441, Pte., k. in a. 
Staunton, John, 10294., Pte., d. of w. 
Stephenson, George, 8560, Pte., k. in a. 
Stevens, Frank, 12749, Pte., k. in a. 
Stewart, William, 7365, Pte., d. of w. 
Sullivan, Eugene, 7504, Pte., k. in a. 
Sullivan, James, 6176, Pte., d. 
Sullivan, James, 7734, Pte., k. in a. 


15.9.16 
5.7.16 
15.9.17 
30.9.15 
20.9.16 
27.11.17 
27.3.18 
29.4.16 
16.9.16 
9.10.17 
27.9.15 
27.11.17 
29.5.18 
31.7.17 
14.4.18 
13.4.18 
23.3.18 
17.9.16 
30.9.15 
31.7.17 
15.3.17 
13.4.18 
28.10.15 
28.10.16 
26.9.16 
22.4.18 
15.9.17 
13.4.18 
27.11.17 
13.4.18 
23.3.18 
5.12.17 
12.9.17 
13.4.18 
15.11.15 
27.9.15 
26.8.17 
30.9.15 
27.11.17 


Sullivan, James, 9111, Pte., k. in a. 
Sullivan, John, 7574, Pte., k. in a. 
Sutton, Elijah, 2054, Pte., k. in a. 


Sutton, Geoffrey A., 11686, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 


Sutton, Michael, 7258, Pte., k. in a. 
Sweeney, Michael J., 10951, Pte., k. in a. 
Sweeney, William H., 7066, Pte., d. of w. 

Sweetland, Michael, 3109, Pte., k. in a. 
Talbot, Joseph, 6533, Pte., k. in a. 
Talbot, William, 12059, Pte., k. in a. 
Thompson, Joseph, 7039, Pte., k. in a. 
Thompson, William J., 2537, Pte., k. in a. 
Tierney, Bernard, 10244, Pte., d. 
Toher, Martin, 6958, Pte., k. in a. 

Torpey, Frank, 12179, Pte., k. in a. 
Torsney, Thomas, 7882, L.-Sgt., d. of w. 

Towey, Martin, 8973, Pte., k. in a. 
Towland, Edward, 3861, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 

Tracey, Henry, 12608, Pte., k. in a. 
Tudenham, Maurice, 6898, Pte., k. in a. 
Twomey, Humphrey, 7247, Pte., k. in a. 

Walkden, Albert, 8187, Pte., d. of w. 
Walker, Christopher, 10307, Pte., d. of w. 
Walker, John, 11403, Pte., k. in a. 
Wall, John, 6396, Pte., k. in a. 
Wall, Patrick, 2726; Pte., k. in a. 
Wallace, Michael. J., 9757, Pte,, d, of w 
Wallace, Richard. C., 7722, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Hugh, 61.94, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Walsh, James, 7561, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, John, 11190, L.-Cpl., d. of w. 
Walsh, Michael, 6056, Pte., k. in a. 
Walsh, Thomas, 9649, Pte., d. of w. 
Walsh, Thomas, 12821, Pte., d. of w. 
Walsh, William, .7532, Pte., k. in a. 
Walshe, Richard, 7748, Pte., k. in a. 
Walshe, Thomas, 7074, .Pte., k. in a. 
Ward, Simon, 9732,.Pte., k. in a. 
Ward, William H., 12822, Cpl., k. in a. 


14.2.16 
30.9.15 
27.11.17 
27.9.15 
25.3.18 
15.4.18 
27.9.15 
27.9.16 
27.11.17 
30.9.16 
27.3.18 
12.2.17 
13.9.16 
27.3.18 
13.9.18 
31.7.17 
27.11.17 
27.3.18 
30.9.15 
15.9.16 
1.8.17 
24.4.18 
31.7.17 
27.9.16 
10.10.17 
27.11.17 
13.9.17 
3.8.17 
15.9.16 
27.11.17 
15.9.16 
17.4.18 
28.3.18 
15.9.16 
9.10.17 
7.10.15 
9.10.17 
13.4.18 
11.10.17 


Warlow, Andrew, 10284, Pte., d. of w. 
Waters, Denis, 11098, Pte., k. in a. 
Watson, William H., 8083, Pte., k. in a. 
Watson, William, 9256, L.-Sgt., k. in a. 
Watt, Herbert, 11772, Pte., k. in a. 
Wellwood, Samuel, 12044, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelan, Nicholas, 7736, Pte., d. 
Whelan, Peter, 6965, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelan, Richard, 9356, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelehan, Patrick, 10078, Pte., k. in a. 
Whelton, John, 11555, Pte., k. in a. 
White, John, 6658, Pte., k. in a. 
White, Joseph, 8843, Pte., d. of w. 
Whyte, Valentine, 9897, Pte., k. in a. 
Wiggall, John H., 9024, L.- Cpl., k. in a. 
Williams, William J., 9487, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Wilson, James, 8769, Pte., k. in a. 
Wilson, Thomas, 8289, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Wilson, William, 9986, Pte., d. of w. 


Woodcock, Thomas, 8387, L.-Cpl., V.C., k. in a. 


Woods, Thomas, 12178, Pte., d. of w. 
Woore, Frederick, 11822, Pte., k. in a. 
Worthington, Hugh, 6980, Pte., k. in a. 
Wren, Edward, 6797, Pte., k. in a. 
Wright, James, 7953, Pte., k. in a. 
Wright, William J., 6489, L.-Cpl., k. in a. 
Yabsley, Richard, 7133, Pte., k. in a. 
Younger, Robert, 12206, Pte., d. of w. 
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Barry, Edward, 9218, Pte., d. 8.8.15 
Byrne, James F., 7011, Pte., d. 29.4.15 
Carroll, Oven, 3907, Pte., d. 20.2.15 
Cleary, James, Pte., M.M., d. 28.7.17 
Cooke, Michael, 6279, L.- Sgt., d. 10.10.18 
Deasy, Timothy, 6811, Pte., d. 26.3.15 


Doyle, Dominick, 6834, d. 9.1.16 


31.7.17 
13.4.18 
27.11.17 
27.11.17 
27.11.17 
19.12.16 
15.9.16 
12.9.17 
10.3.17 
29.1.18 
30.9.15 
15.4.18 
13.4.18 
13.9.17 
10.10.17 
12.9.17 
31.7.17 
14.9.17 
27.3.18 
13.10.18 
13.4.18 
27.9.16 
27.11.17 
9.2.16 
4.9.17 
27.9.15 
25.4.18 


Doyle, James, 9243, Pte., d. 17.10.15 


Doyle, John, 9311, Pte., d. 7.9.15 
Duggan, Bernard, 8277, Pte., d. 8.1.16 
Dunne, John, 9785, Pte., d. 3.9.16 
Farrell, Michael J., 4145, L.-Set., d. 18.5.17 
Flaherty, Martin, 6040, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Foreman, John H., 5716, d. 12.5.17 
Halligan, Patrick, 7938, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Hogan, Francis J., 8623, Pte., d. 27.3.18 
Jay, Harry, 5814, Pte., d. 9.12.15 
Joyce, Frank J., 6598, Pte., d. 3.3.17 
Kenna, Robert A., 6290, Pte., d. 3.11.16 
Kilduff, Michael, 7265, Pte., d. 11.11.18 
Longhurst, James, 5650, Pte., d. 8.6.16 
Lyons, Joseph, 11481, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Moore, Louis, 8364, Pte., d. 24.4.16 
Murphy, Edward, 9255, Pte., d. 23.2.18 
Murphy, William, 14116, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Murray, John, 56, Pte., d. 6.8.15 
McEvoy, Richard, 9396, Pte., d. 8.1.16 
McMichael, William, 6070, Pte., d. 31.1.17 
Nolan, Michael, 4953, Pte., d. 17.11.14 
Nunan, James, 9723, L.-Cpl., d. 13.5.16 
O’Donnell, Anthony, 5968, Pte., d. 3.12.14 
O’ Rourke, Francis, 1339, Sgt., d. 8.6.16 
Pentleton, Joseph, 14103, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Plunkett, Thomas, 7119, Pte., d. 17.5.17 
Rowe, John, 3668, Pte., d. 1.9.17 
Scully, Patrick, 5343, Pte., d. 1.8.16 
Sheerin, Hugh, 12284, Pte., d. 10.10.18 
Wallace, James, 4226, Pte., d. 17.9.16 
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Appendix C 


Rewards 
W.O.’s, N.C.O’s, and Men 


VICTORIA CROSS 
No. Rank. Name. 
7708 L.- Sgt. Moyney, J. 
3556 L.- Cpl. O’Leary, M. 
8387 L.- Cpl. Woodcock, T. 
MILITARY CROSS 
No. Rank. Name. 
108 S.M. Kirk, J. 
DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL 
No. Rank. Name. No. 
7218 Sgt. Anstey, C. 7570 
5722 Pte. E. 12124 
12501 Sgt. Barry, H. 2793 
5841 Pte. Bishop, T. 3303 
10133 L.-Sgt. Boyd, J. 2535 
3975 Pte. Bray, H. 4613 
3221 Sgt. Brine, M. 4906 
7321 L.-Sgt. Burling, 1155 
918 S.M. D.. 55 
525 Pte. Butler, T. 2807 
10161 Pte. Cahill, T. 10210 
2384 C.S.M. Cannon, J. 5973 
3507 Sgt. Cooper, 2845 
4455 Sgt. W. 8149 
2195 L.-Cpl. Corry, T. 2385 
2853 L.-Cpl. Curtin, J. 3726 
4039 Pte. Daly, P. 8384 
4116 L.-Sgt. Deacons, 5741 


6193 
2372 
9210 
11712 
1226 
7683 
4015 
3632 
1664 
9500 
552 
3655 
3006 
8828 
6484 
5743 
2760 
4389 
4612 
10757 
6311 


Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 


L.-Cpl. 


Sgt. 


L.-Sgt. 


Pte. 


C.S.M. 


Sgt. 
Pte. 


C.S.M. 
C.S.M. 


Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 


L.-Cpl. 


J. 
Delaney, 
W. 
Dempsey, 
B. 
Dignan, J. 
Dolan, P. 
Feighery, 
W. 
Finnegan, 
J. 
Flanagan, 
M. 
Foley, J. 
Mohide, 
P. 
Moore, W. 
Moran, 
M. 
Moran, C. 
Morrison, 
P. 
Munns, A. 
Murphy, 
G. 
Murphy, 
F. 
Murray, T. 
Nolan, P. 
O’Brien, 
D. 

O’ Connor, 

J. 

O’ Hara, 
E. 
Pearce, W. 
Priesty, J. 
Quinn, P. 


7830 
4432 
2112 
3567 
3235 
6301 
2506 
2618 
5446 
5279 
3072 
8255 
2623 
2303 
2767 
5910 
1033 
8050 
3987 
4182 


4432 
2760 
4389 


7218 
6157 
8922 
9093 
4512 
9132 
6351 
11794 
6276 
6402 
6273 
10732 
7967 
4751 
6332 
6202 
6271 
5115 
9632 
8106 
1730 
3146 
6509 


BAR TO DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL 


Rank. Name. No. ] 
L.- McMullen, 6301 Pte 
Sgt. T. 2618 : 
Pte. O’ Connor, 2303 : 
Sgt. J. 
O’ Hare, E. 
MILITARY MEDAL 
Rank. Name. No. 
Sgt. Anstey, C. 6186 
Pte. Armstrong, 6457 
Pte. W. 9309 
L.-Sgt. Arthor, S. 1985 
Sgt. Baker, C. 4435 
Sgt. Balfe, J. 4009 
Pte. Barrett, J. 3483 
L.-Cpl. Barry, P. 3132 
L.-Sgt. Bishop, M. 7043 
L.-Cpl. Black, P. 3659 
L.-Cpl. Bonham, J. 1579 
Pte. Boyle, F. 8395 
Pte. Boyle, P. 6196 C 
Pte. Boyton, R. 11099 
Sgt. Brabston, 12234 L 
L.-Cpl. M. 6277 
L.-Sgt. Brennan, J. 3515 L 
Pte. Brien, P. 9014 
Pte. Browne, M. 7109 L 
Pte. Bruton, P. 6044 
Sgt. Buckley, S. 6583 L 
Pte. Byrne, J. 12958 


L.-Cpl. Byrne, J. G. 6632 


9349 
11321 
3507 
4529 
6523 
1999 
7958 
5752 
11271 
9376 
2922 
3056 
2786 
2867 
8046 
7750 
3003 
4488 
4658 
4944 
11858 
10521 
8773 
9794 
6698 
4166 
2372 
4993 
6768 
11712 
5797 
6266 
10358 
8743 
11985 
10436 
7954 
6970 
8229 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 


L.-Cpl. 


Pte. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


L.-Cpl. 
L.-Cpl. 


Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 


L.-Cpl. 


Pte. 


L.-Cpl. 


Pte. 
Cpl. 
Pte. 


L.- Sgt. 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 


L.-Cpl. 
L.-Sgt. 
L.-Cpl. 


Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


L.-Cpl. 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


Coyne, F. 
Cronin, J. 


Cunnane, J. 


Curley, M. 
Curtin, J. 
Daly, J. 
Daly, J. 
Denn, A. 
Devine, J. 
Docherty, 
G 


Doherty, C. 


M. 
Dollar, W. 


Donnelly, J. 


Donohoe, 
P. 
Doolan, J. 
Doolan, P. 
Dooney, E. 
Driscoll, T. 
Duff, J. 
Dunne, D. 
Dunne, J. 
Durkin, J. 
English, S. 
Erwin, R. 
Evans, T. 
Farley, P. 
Farrell, F. 
Fawcett, J. 
Feighery, 
W. 
Fitzgerald, 
M. 
Flaherty, J. 
Flanagan, 
M. 
Flynn, J. 


5004 
10449 
6135 
7739 
8572 
7493 
6471 
4068 
4632 
7475 
10848 
10059 
11681 
11501 
8517 
11956 
1767 
10039 
4957 
10595 
8228 
7871 
11034 
2746 
8702 
11008 
112 
5939 
8465 
2807 
5319 
7628 
12233 
6474 
10028 
3686 
3272 
3734 
5764 


e oe 


3972 
3847 
2858 
7032 
7695 
3477 
2494 
6939 
12856 
10443 
5237 
7866 
5096 
9754 
6258 
8662 
6343 
3224 
1910 
4386 
7937 
6643 
6448 
5532 
5728 
7053 
10171 
7777 
9230 
8078 
5806 
6021 
6782 
10020 
7586 
12747 
7763 
1964 
10354 


C.Q.M.S. 
Sgt. 
L.-Cpl. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Cpl. 
L.-Cpl. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
L.-Cpl 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
L.-Sgt. 
L.- Cpl. 
Cpl. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Cpl. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
L.- Cpl. 
L.-Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
L.-Sgt. 
B’dsman 
L.-Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
L.- Sgt. 


Fox, A. 


Furlong, M. 


Galbraith, 
J. 
Gardiner, 
H. 
Gault, J. 
Glacken, C. 
Gorbey, R. 
Gowan, F. 
Grady, R. 
Greany, M. 
Green, A. 
Greene, L. 
Griffin, J. 
Gunning, 
M. 
Mason, T. 
Matear, H. 
Matthews, 
E. 
McAteer, J. 
McCabe, J. 
McCaffrey, 
S. 
McCarthy, 
G. 
McCarthy, 
P. 
McCarthy, 
R. 
McConnell, 
R. 
McConnell, 
W. 
McCullagh, 
E. 
McCusker, 
F. 


3948 
7075 
6648 
9458 
12681 
6078 
2289 
4256 
10251 
11897 
11425 
8810 
7167 
6184 
8122 
5786 
3969 
7541 
9565 
5508 
3096 
10550 
2596 
9882 
3836 
7295 
3122 
2506 
10826 
5279 
776 
7400 
3638 
8552 
4817 
9188 
9783 
12523 
8096 


11659 
6211 
6892 
4140 
8720 

10823 
6484 
4029 

11888 
7520 
2727 

10437 
6229 
3261 
2955 
1725 

12339 
7381 

10180 
2208 
9927 


Pte. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


L.- Sgt. 


Sgt. 


C.S.M. 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


L.-Sgt. 
L.-Cpl. 


McDonald, 
J. 
McDonnell, 
M. 
McElroy, J. 
McFarlane, 
R. 
McGinnis, 
C. 
McGowan, 
T. 
McGurrin, 
W. 
McHale, S. 
McKiernan, 
M. 
McKinney, 
I. 
McNulty, J. 
McNulty, P. 
McQuillan, 
T. 
Mehegan, 
D. 
Mills, F. 
Moran, J. 
Morgan, E. 
Moore, P. 
Morrison, 
J. 
Morissey, 
M. 
Murphy, J. 
Murphy, M. 
Murphy, M. 
Murphy, T. 
Naylor, H. 
Neagle, T. 
Nolan, P. 


7327 
6653 
8932 
4548 
6860 
6701 
2640 
8112 
12400 
5995 
7223 
9084 
8120 
5837 
4133 
6508 
11765 
2759 
12691 
3494 
2695 


Nolan, P. 


Nott, P. 
Nutty, S. 
O’Brien, 
M. 
O’Brien, 
M. 
O’Brien, 
W. 
O’Byrne, J. 
Taylor, R. 
Toher, D. 
Tomlyn, F. 
Troy, W. 
Tuffy, P. 
Tynan, P. 
Tyrrell, P. 
BAR TO MILITARY MEDAL 
No. Rank. Name. No. Rank. 
11794 L.-Cpl. Bishop, 12958 Sgt. 
7967 Pte. M. 10354 L.-Sgt. 
1999 Sgt. Boyton, 6484 Sgt. 
2786 Pte. R. 5279 Pte. 
4993 L.-Cpl. Denn, A. 
Doolan, J. 
Fitzgerald, 
M. 
FOREIGN DECORATIONS 
CROIX DE GUERRE 
No. Rank. Name. No. 
918 S.M. Cahill, T. 3006 


4107 
6467 
6448 


No. 


6193 
7708 


C.S.M. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 


Rank. 


Sgt. 
L.- 
Sgt. 


Farrell, J. 4884 


Gallagher, 3987 
J. 
Macfarlane, 
R. 
MÉDAILLE MILITAIRE 

Name. No. |; 
Dolan, P. 1800 C.S.) 
Moyney, 1073 C.‘ 


J. 


MÉDAILLE D'HONNEUR 


No. 
4751 


Rank. 
Pte. 


Name. 
Brabston, M. 


ITALIAN BRONZE MEDAL 


No. 
3235 


3556 
2303 


Rank. Name. 
Sgt. Milligan, J. 
RUSSIAN DECORATIONS 

Rank. Name. 

L.- O’ Leary, Cross of the Order of St. 
Cpl. M. George, 3rd Class. 

Sgt. Usher, W. Medal of the Order of St. 

George, 2nd Class. 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL 
Rank. Name. No. 


4874 
2900 
10374 
4215 
4707 
6631 
1175 
1134 
3374 
1699 


O.R. 
C.Q.M.S. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Sgt. 
Pte. 
Sgt. 
Q.M.S. 
Q.M.S. 
Cpl. 


Sgt.Ashton, 
A. 
Curtis, P. 
Donovan, 

P. 

Halpin, G. 
Hogan, P. 
Hurley, J. 
King, W. 
Mathews, 

P. 
McCarthy, 
T. 
McFadden, 
J. 


121 
7525 
6892 
2098 

216 
4972 
1158 
2087 

1549 

2103 


THE EYES OF ASIA 
ee 


This booklet was published in 1918 and contains four letters purporting to 
be written to relations or friends at home in India by soldiers of the Indian 
Army at the time of World War I, 1914-18. The articles forming The Eyes of 
Asia appeared in the American Saturday Evening Post in six parts over the 
month of May and the beginning of June. 
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A RETIRED GENTLEMAN 


From Bishen Singh Saktawut, Subedar Major, 215th Indurgurh [Todd’s] 
Rajputs, now at Lyndhurst, Hampshire, England, this letter is sent to 
Madhu Singh, Sawant, Risaldar Major [retired] 146th [Dublana] Horse, on 
his fief which he holds under the Thakore Sahib of Pech at Bukani by the 
River, near Chiturkaira, Kotah, Rajputana, written in the fifth month of the 
year 1916, English count. 

Having experienced five months of this war, I became infected with fever 
and a strong coldness of the stomach [rupture]. The doctor ordered me out 
of it altogether. They have also cut me with knives for a wound on my leg. 
It is now healed but the strength is gone, and it is very frightened of the 
ground. I have been in many hospitals for a long time. At this present I am 
living in a hospital for Indian troops in a forest-reservation called “New,” 
which was established by a King’s order in ages past. There is no order for 
my return to India. I do not desire it. My Regiment has now gone out of 
France — to Egypt, or Africa. My officer Sahibs are for the most part dead 
or in hospitals. During a railway journey when two people sit side by side 
for two hours one feels the absence of the other when he alights. How great 
then was my anguish at being severed from my Regiment after thirty-three 
years! Now, however, I am finished. If I return to India I cannot drill the 
new men between my two crutches. I should subsist in my village on my 
wound-pension among old and young who have never seen war. Here I 
have great consideration. Though I am useless they are patient with me. 

Having knowledge of the English tongue, I am sometimes invited to 
interpret between those in the hospital for the Indian troops and visitors of 
high position. I advance eminent visitors, such as relatives of Kings and 
Princes into the presence of the Colonel Doctor Sahib. I enjoy a small room 
apart from the hospital wards. I have a servant. The Colonel Doctor Sahib 
examines my body at certain times. I am forbidden to stoop even for my 
crutches. They are instantly restored to me by orderlies and my friends 
among the English. I come and go at my pleasure where I will, and my 
presence is solicited by the honourable. 

You say I made a mistake to join the war at the end of my service? I have 
endured five months of it. Come you out and endure two and a half. You are 
three years younger than I. Why do you sit at home and drill new men? 
Remember: 

The Brahman who steals, 


The widow who wears ornaments, 

The Rajput who avoids the battle, 

Are only fit for crows’ meat. 

You write me that this is a war for young men? The old are not entirely 
useless. The Badshah [the King] himself gave me the medal for fetching in 
my captain from out of the wires upon my back. That work caused me the 
coldness in my stomach. Old men should not do coolie-work. Your cavalry 
were useless in France. Infantry can fight in this war — not cavalry. It is as 
impossible for us to get out of our trenches and exterminate the enemy as it 
is for the enemy to attack us. Doubtless the cavalry brigades will show what 
they are made of in Egypt or Persia. This business in France is all Artillery 
work and mines. The blowing up of the Chitoree Bastion when Arjoon went 
to Heaven waving his sword, as the song says, would not be noticed in the 
noise of this war. 

The nature of the enemy is to go to earth and flood us with artillery of 
large weight. When we were in the trenches it was a burden. When we 
rested in the villages we found great ease. As to our food, it was like a 
bunnia’s marriage-feast. Everything given, nothing counted. Some of us — 
especially among your cavalry — grew so fat that they were compelled to 
wrestle to keep thin. This is because there was no marching. 

The nature of the enemy is to commit shame upon women and children, 
and to defile the shrines of his own faith with his own dung. It is done by 
him as a drill. We believed till then they were some sort of caste apart from 
the rest. We did not know they were outcaste. Now it is established by the 
evidence of our senses. They attack on all fours running like apes. They are 
specially careful for their faces. When death is certain to them they offer 
gifts and repeat the number of their children. They are very good single 
shots from cover. 

It is the nature of the enemy to shower seductions from out of their air- 
machines on our troops in the lines. They promised such as would desert 
that they would become Rajahs among them. Some of the men went over to 
see if this were true. No report came back. In this way we cleaned out five 
bad characters from our Company exactly as it used to be in the little wars 
on the Border. May the enemy be pleased with them! No man of any caste 
disgraced our Regiment. 

The nature of the enemy in this war is like the Nat [juggler] who is 
compelled to climb a pole for his belly’s sake. If he does not climb he 
starves. If he stops he falls down. This is my thought concerning the enemy. 

Now that our troops have gone out of France, the war is entirely between 


the enemy and the English, etc., etc. Both sides accordingly increased the 
number and the size of their guns. The new wounded officers in the English 
hospital say that the battles of even yesterday are not to be compared with 
the battle of to-day. Tell this to those who have returned and who boast. 
Only fools will desire more war when this war is ended. Their reward will 
be an instant extinction on account of the innumerable quantity of arms, 
munitions, etc., etc., which will be left in the hands of the experts. Those 
who make war henceforward will be as small jackals fighting beneath the 
feet of elephants. This Government has abundance of material, and fresh 
strength is added every hour. Let there be no mistake. The foolish have 
been greatly deceived in these matters by the nature of the English which is 
in the highest degree deceptive. Everything is done and spoken upside- 
down in this country of the English. He who has a thousand says: “It is but 
a scant hundred.” The possessor of palaces says: “It is a hut,” and the rest in 
proportion. Their boast is not to boast. Their greatness is to make 
themselves very small. They draw a curtain in front of all they do. It is as 
difficult to look upon the naked face of their achievements as in our country 
upon the faces of women. 

It is not true there is no caste in England. The mark of the high castes, 
such as Ul or Baharun [Earl or Baron] is that they can perform any office, 
such as handling the dead, wounds, blood, etc., without loss of caste. The 
Maharanee of the Nurses in the English Hospital which is near our Hospital 
is by caste Baharanee [Baroness]. I resort thither daily for society and 
enlightenment on the habits of this people. The high castes are forbidden to 
show curiosity, appetite, or fear in public places. In this respect they 
resemble troops on parade. Their male children are beaten from their ninth 
year to their seventeenth year, by men with sticks. Their women are counted 
equal with their men. It is reckoned as disgraceful for a Baharanee to show 
fear when lights are extinguished in the hospital on account of bomb- 
dropping air-ships, as for an Ul to avoid battle. They do not blacken each 
other’s faces by loud abuse, but by jests spoken in a small voice. 

The nature of the young men of high caste is as the nature of us Rajputs. 
They do not use opium, but they delight in horses, and sport and women, 
and are perpetually in debt to the moneylender. They shoot partridge and 
they are forced to ride foxes because there are no wild pig here. They know 
nothing of hawking or quail-fighting, but they gamble up to the hilt on all 
occasions and bear losses laughing. Their card-play is called Baraich 
[Bridge?]. They belittle their own and the achievements of their friends, so 
long as that friend faces them. In his absence they extol his deeds. They are 


of cheerful countenance. When they jest, they respect honour. It is so also 
with their women. The Nurses in the Hospital of my Baharanee where I 
resort for society jest with me as daughters with a father. They say that they 
will be stricken with grief if I return to India. They call me Dada which is 
father also in their tongue. Though I am utterly useless they are unwearied 
of me. They themselves hasten to restore me my crutches when I let them 
fall. None of these women lament their dead openly. The eldest son of my 
Baharanee at the English Hospital where I am made welcome, was slain in 
battle. The next morning after the news my Baharanee let loose the plate- 
pianos [turned on the gramophones] for the delectation of the wounded. It 
comes into my mind to suggest to you that our women are unable to stand 
by themselves. 

When the Badshah commanded me to his Palace to receive the medal, I 
saw all the wonders and entertainments of the city of London. There was 
neither trouble nor expense. My Baharanee gave orders I should inhabit her 
own house in that city. It was in reality a palace filled with carpets, gilt 
furniture, marbles, mirrors, silks, velvets, carvings, etc., etc. Hot water ran 
in silver pipes to my very bedside. The perfumed baths were perpetually 
renewed. When it rained daily I walked in a glass pavilion filled with 
scented flowers. I inhabited here ten days. Though I was utterly useless they 
were unwearied of me. A companion was found me. He was a Risaldar of 
Dekkani Horse, a man of family, wounded in the arms. We two received our 
medals together. We saw the King’s Palace, and the custom of the Guard 
Mount in the mornings daily. Their drill is like stone walls, but the nature of 
the English music is without any meaning. We two saw the great temple, 
Seyn Pol [St. Paul’s?], where their dead are. It is as a country enclosed in a 
house. My companion ascended to the very roof-top and saw all the city. 
We are nothing beside these people. We two also saw the Bird Garden 
[Zoological Gardens] where they studiously preserve all sorts of wild 
animals, even down to jackals and green parrots. It is the nature of the 
English to consider all created beings as equal. The Badshah himself wears 
khaki. His son the Shahzada is a young man who inhabits the trenches 
except when he is forbidden. He is a keen son of the sword. 

It is true that trains run underneath the city in all directions. We 
descended into the earth upon a falling platform [lift] and travelled. The 
stopping-places are as close as beads on a thread. The doors of the carriages 
are guarded with gates that strike out sideways like cobras. Each sitter is 
allowed a space upon a divan of yellow canework. When the divans are full 
the surplus hang from the roof by leathers. Though our carriage was full, 


place was made for us. At the end of our journey the train was halted 
beyond its lawful time that we might come forth at ease. The trains were 
full of English soldiers. All castes of the English are now soldiers. They are 
become like us Rajputs — as many people so many soldiers. 

We two saw houses, shops, carriages, and crowds till our souls were 
broken. The succeeding days were as the first, without intermission. We 
begged at last to be excused from the sight of the multitudes and the height 
of the houses. 

We two agreed that understanding is most needful in this present age. We 
in India must get education before all things. Hereafter we Rajputs must 
seriously consider our arrangements in all respects — in our houses as well 
as in our fields, etc., etc. Otherwise we become nothing. We have been 
deceived by the nature of the English. They have not at any time shown us 
anything of their possessions or their performances. We are not even 
children beside them. They have dealt with us as though they were 
themselves children talking chotee boli [little talk]. In this manner the ill- 
informed have been misled. Nothing is known in India of the great strength 
of this people. Make that perfectly clear to all fools. Why should we who 
serve the Government have the blood of the misinformed on our heads 
when they behave foolishly? This people have all the strength. There is no 
reason except the nature of the English that anything in their dominions 
should stand up which has been ordered to lie down. It is only their soft 
nature which saves evil from destruction. As the saying is, “We thought it 
was only an armed horseman. Behold, it is an elephant bearing a tower!” 

It is in my mind that the glory of us Rajputs has become diminished since 
the old days. In the old days, our Princesses charged in battle beside their 
men, and the name of the clans was great. Then all Rajputs were brothers 
and sisters. How has this come about? What man of us now relies upon the 
advice of his womenkind in any matter outside? In this country and in 
France the women understand perfectly what is needful in the day of trial. 
They say to their men: “Add to the renown of your race. We will attend to 
the rest through the excellent education which this just Government has 
caused us to receive.” Thus the men’s hearts are lightened when they go to 
the war. They confide securely in their well educated women. How is it 
with our horses? Shape and size from the sire: temper and virtue from the 
dam. If the mare endures thirst, the colt can run without water. Man’s nature 
also draws from the spindle-side. Why have we allowed forgetfulness to 
impair our memory? This was well known in the old days. In this country 
arrangements for washing clothes exist in almost every house, such as tubs, 


boards, and irons, and there is a machine to squeeze water out of the 
washed clothes. They do not conceal their astonishment at our methods. 
Our women should be taught. Only by knowledge is anything achieved. 
Otherwise we are as children running about naked under the feet of grown 
men and women. 

See what our women have already accomplished by education! The 
Thakore Sahib of Philawat was refused leave from the Government to go to 
the war, on account of his youth. Yet his sister, who wedded the Rana of 
Haliana had prepared a contingent of infantry out of her own dower- 
villages. They were set down in the roll of the Princes’ contingents as 
stretcher-bearers: they being armed men out of the desert. She sent a 
telegram to her brother, commissioning him to go with them as Captain of 
stretcher-bearers: he being a son of the Sword for seventy generations. Thus 
cleverly he received permission from the Government to go. When they 
reached France he stole them out of the camp, every one of his sister’s men, 
and joined himself to the Rajah of Kandesur’s contingent. Those two boys 
together made their name bright in the trenches. The Philawat boy was hit 
twice and came to hospital here. The Government sent him a sealed letter 
by messenger where he lay. He had great fear of it, because what he and 
Kandesur had done was without orders. He expected a reprimand from the 
Government and also from his uncle because of the succession. But the 
letter was an announcement of decoration from the Shahzada himself, and 
when he had read it, the child hid his face beneath the sheets and wept for 
joy. I saw and heard this from my very bed in the hospital. So his Military 
Cross and the rest was due to the Maharanee of Haliana, his sister. Before 
her marriage she attended instruction in England at the great school for 
maidens called Ghatun [Girton?]. She goes unveiled among Englishmen, 
laying hold upon her husband’s right arm in public assemblies in open 
daylight. And Haliana is sunborn. Consider it! Consider it! 

Do not be concerned if I do not return. I have seen all the reports of all 
the arrangements made for burial, etc., etc., in this country. They are 
entirely in accordance with our faith. My youth and old age have been 
given to the service of the Government, and if the Government can be 
served with the dust of my bones it is theirs, Now that my boy is dead in 
Arabia I have also withdrawn my petition to the Government for a land- 
grant. What use? The house is empty. 

Man does not remain in the world 

But his name remains. 

Though Jam and Suliman are gone 


Their names are not lost. 

When that arrives, my Maharanee Baharanee will despatch to you posh- 
free par parshel-posh [post-free per parcel-post] my Cross that the Badshah 
gave me, and a letter from my Captain Sahib’s Mother with whose brother I 
served when I was a man. As for my debts, it does not trouble me in the 
least that the moneylenders should be so troubled about them. But for the 
Army and the Police the people would have killed all moneylenders. Give 
my duty to the Rana of Pech, for his line were my father’s overlords from 
the first. He can hang up my sword beside my father’s. 

Do not be concerned for whatever overtakes me. I have sifted the sands 
of France: now I sift those of England. Here I am held in the greatest 
kindness and honour imaginable by all whom I meet. Though I am useless 
as a child yet they are unwearied of me. The nurses in my Maharanee 
Baharanee’s Hospital, which is by day a home and a house to me, minister 
to me as daughters to a father. They run after me and rebuke me if I do not 
wear a Certain coat when it rains daily. I am like a dying tree in a garden of 
flowers. 


THE FUMES OF THE HEART 


Scene. Pavilion and Dome Hospital, Brighton — 1915. 

What talk is this, Doctor Sahib? This Sahib says he will be my letter- 
writer? Just as though he were a bazar letter-writer at home?... What are 
the Sahib’s charges? Two annas? Too much! I give one.... No. No! Sahib. 
You shouldnt have come down so quickly. You’ve forgotten, we Sikhs 
always bargain.... Well; one anna be it. I will give a bond to pay it out of my 
wound-pension when I get home. Sit by the side of my bed.... 

This is the trouble, Sahib. My brother who holds his land and works 
mine, outside Amritsar City, is a fool. He is older than I. He has done his 
service and got one wound out of it in what they used to call war — that 
child’s play in the Tirah years ago. He thinks himself a soldier! But that is 
not his offence. He sends me postcards, Sahib — scores of postcards — 
whining about the drouth or the taxes, or the crops, or our servants’ 
pilferings or some such trouble. He doesn’t know what trouble means. I 
want to tell him he is a fool.... What? True! True! One can get money and 
land but never a new brother. But for all that, he is a fool.... Is he a good 
farmer? Sa-heeb! If an Amritsar Sikh isn’t a good farmer, a hen doesn’t 
know an egg.... Is he honest? As my own pet yoke of bullocks. He is only a 
fool. My belly is on fire now with knowledge I never had before, and I wish 
to impart it to him — to the village elders — to all people. Yes, that is true, 
too. If I keep calling him a fool, he will not gain any knowledge.... Let me 
think it over on all sides! Aha! Now that I have a bazar-writer of my own I 
will write a book — a very book of a letter to my fool of a brother.... And 
now we will begin. Take down my words from my lips to my foolish old 
farmer-brother: — 


“You will have received the notification of my wounds which I took in 
Franceville. Now that I am better of my wounds, I have leisure to write with 
a long hand. Here we have paper and ink at command. Thus it is easy to let 
off the fumes of our hearts. Send me all the news of all the crops and what 
is being done in our village. This poor parrot is always thinking of Kashmir. 

“As to my own concerns, the trench in which I sat was broken by a 
bomb-golee as large as our smallest grain-chest.” [He’ll go off and measure 
it at once!] “It dropped out of the air. It burst, the ground was opened and 


replaced upon seven of us. I and two others took wounds. Sweetmeats are 
not distributed in war-time. God permitted my soul to live, by means of the 
doctors’ strong medicines. I have inhabited six hospitals before I came here 
to England. This hospital is like a temple. It is set in a garden beside the 
sea. We lie on iron cots beneath a dome of gold and colours and glittering 
glass work, with pillars.” [You know that’s true, Sahib. We can see it — but 
d’you think he’ll believe? Never! Never!] “Our food is cooked for us 
according to our creeds — Sikh, or Brahmin, or Mussulman and all the rest 
— When a man dies he is also buried according to his creed. Though he has 
been a groom or a sweeper, he is buried like some great land-owner. Do not 
let such matters trouble you henceforth. Living or dying, all is done in 
accordance with the ordinance of our faiths. Some low-caste men, such as 
Sweepers, counting upon the ignorance of the doctors here make a claim to 
be of reputable caste in order that they may get consideration. If a sweeper 
in this hospital says he is forbidden by his caste to do certain things he is 
believed. He is not beaten.” [Now, why is that, Sahib? They ought to be 
beaten for pretending to have caste, and making a mock of the doctors. I 
should slipper them publicly — but — I’m not the Government. We will go 
on. | 

“The English do not despise any sort of work. They are of many castes, 
but they are all one kind in this. On account of my wounds, I have not yet 
gone abroad to see English fields or towns.” [It is true I have been out twice 
in a motor-carriage, Sahib, but that goes too quickly for a man to see shops, 
let alone faces. We will not tell him that. He does not like motor-cars.] “The 
French in Franceville work continually without rest. The French and the 
Phlahamahnds [Flamands] who are a caste of French, are Kings among 
cultivators. As to cultivation — ” [Now, I pray, Sahib, write quickly for Iam 
as full of this matter as a buffalo of water] “their fields are larger than ours, 
without any divisions, and they do not waste anything except the width of 
the footpath. Their land descends securely from father to son upon payment 
of tax to the Government, just as in civilized countries. I have observed that 
they have their land always at their hearts and in their mouths, just as in 
civilized countries. They do not grow more than one crop a year, but this is 
recompensed to them because their fields do not need irrigation. The rain in 
Franceville is always sure and abundant and in excess. They grow all that 
we grow such as peas, onions, garlic, spinach, beans, cabbages and wheat. 
They do not grow small grains or millet, and their only spice is mustard. 
They do not drink water, but the juice of apples which they squeeze into 
barrels for that purpose. A full bottle is sold for two pice. They do not drink 


milk but there is abundance of it. It is all cows’ milk, of which they make 
butter in a churn which is turned by a dog.” [Now, how shall we make my 
brother believe that? Write it large.] “In Franceville, the dogs are both 
courteous and industrious. They play with the cat, they tend the sheep, they 
churn the butter, they draw a cart and guard it too. When a regiment meets a 
flock, the dogs of their own wisdom order the sheep to step to one side of 
the road. I have often seen this.” [Not one word of this will he or anyone in 
the villages believe, Sahib. What can you expect? They have never even 
seen Lahore City! We will tell him what he can understand.] “Ploughs and 
carts are drawn by horses. Oxen are not used for these purposes in these 
villages. The field work is wholly done by old men and women and 
children, who can all read and write. The young men are all at the war. The 
war comes also to the people in the villages, but they do not regard the war 
because they are cultivators. I have a friend among the French — an old 
man in the village where the Regiment was established, who daily fills in 
the holes made in his fields by the enemy’s shells with dirt from a long- 
handled spade. I begged him once to desist when we were together on this 
work, but he said that idleness would cause him double work for the day 
following. His grandchild, a very small maiden, grazed a cow behind a 
wood where the shells fell, and was killed in that manner. Our Regiment 
was told the news and they took an account of it, for she was often among 
them, begging buttons from their uniforms. She was small and full of 
laughter, and she had learned a little of our tongue.” [Yes. That was a very 
great shame, Sahib. She was the child of us all. We exacted a payment, but 
she was slain — slain like a calf for no fault. A black shame!... We will write 
about other matters. | 

“As to cultivation, there are no words for its excellence or for the 
industry of the cultivators. They esteem manure most highly. They have no 
need to burn cow-dung for fuel. There is abundance of charcoal. Thus, not 
irrigating nor burning dung for fuel, their wealth increases of itself. They 
build their houses from ancient times round about mountainous dung-heaps, 
upon which they throw all things in season. It is a possession from father to 
son, and increase comes forth. Owing to the number of Army horses in 
certain places there arises very much horse-dung. When it is excessive, the 
officers cause a little straw to be lit near the heaps. The French and the 
Phlahamahnds seeing the smoke, assemble with carts, crying: — *What 
waste is this?’ The officers reply: — ’None will carry away this dung. 
Therefore, we burn it.’ All the cultivators then entreat for leave to carry it 
away in their carts, be it only as much as two dogs can draw. By this device 


horse-lines are cleaned. 

“Listen to one little thing. The women and the girls cultivate as well as 
the men in all respects.” [That is a true tale, Sahib. We know — but my 
brother knows nothing except the road to market.] “They plough with two 
and four horses as great as hills. The women of Franceville also keep the 
accounts and the bills. They make one price for everything. No second price 
is to be obtained by any talking. They cannot be cheated over the value of 
one grain. Yet of their own will they are generous beyond belief. When we 
come back from our work in the trenches, they arise at any hour and make 
us warm drinks of hot coffee and milk and bread and butter. May God 
reward these ladies a thousand times for their kindness! 

“But do not throw everything upon God. I desire you will get me in 
Amritsar City a carpet, at the shop of Davee Sahai and Chumba Mall — 
one yard in width and one yard and a half in length, of good colour and 
quality to the value of forty rupees. The shop must send it with all charges 
paid, to the address which I have had written in English character on the 
edge of this paper. She is the lady of the house in which I was billeted in a 
village for three months. Though she was advanced in years and belonged 
to a high family, yet in the whole of those three months I never saw this old 
lady sit idle. Her three sons had gone to the war. One had been killed; one 
was in hospital, and a third, at that time, was in the trenches. She did not 
weep nor wail at the death or the sickness but accepted the dispensation. 
During the time I was in her house, she ministered to me to such an extent 
that I cannot adequately describe her kindness. Of her own free-will she 
washed my clothes, arranged my bed, and polished my boots daily for three 
months. She washed down my bedroom daily with hot water, having herself 
heated it. Each morning she prepared me a tray with bread, butter, milk and 
coffee. When we had to leave that village that old lady wept on my 
shoulder. It is strange that I had never seen her weep for her dead son, but 
she wept for me. Moreover, at parting she would have had me take a fi- 
farang [five franc] note for expenses on the road.” [What a woman! What a 
woman! I had never believed such women existed in this Black Age. ] 

“Tf there be any doubt of the quality or the colour of the carpet, ask for an 
audience of the Doctor Linley Sahib if he be still in Amritsar. He knows 
carpets. Tell him all I have written concerning this old lady — may God 
keep her and her remaining household! — and he will advise. I do not know 
the Doctor Sahib, but this he will overlook in war-time. If the carpet is even 
fifty rupees, I can securely pay out of the monies which our lands owe me. 
She is an old lady. It must be soft to her feet, and not inclined to slide upon 


the wooden floor. She is well-born and educated.” [And now we will begin 
to enlighten him and the elders! ] 

“We must cause our children to be educated in the future. That is the 
opinion of all the Regiment, for by education, even women accomplish 
marvels, like the women of Franceville. Get the boys and girls taught to 
read and write well. Here teaching is by Government order. The men go to 
the war daily. It is the women who do all the work at home, having been 
well taught in their childhood. We have only yoked one buffalo to the 
plough up till now. It is now time to yoke up the milch-buffaloes. Tell the 
village elders this and exercise influence.” [Write that down strongly, Sahib. 
We who have seen Franceville all know it is true. | 

“But as to cultivation. The methods in Franceville are good. All tools are 
of iron. They do not break. A man keeps the tools he needs for his work and 
his repairs in his house under his own hand. He has not to go back to the 
village a mile away if anything breaks. We never thought, as these people 
do, that all repairs to tools and ploughs can be done on the very spot. All 
that is needed when a strap breaks, is that each ploughman should have an 
awl and a leather-cutter to stitch the leather. How is it with us in our 
country? If leather breaks, we farmers say that leather is unclean, and we go 
back from the fields into the village to the village cobbler that he may mend 
it. Unclean? Do not we handle that same thing with the leather on it after it 
has been repaired? Do we not even drink water all day with the very hand 
that has sweated into the leather? Meantime, we have surely lost an hour or 
two in coming and going from the fields.” [He will understand that. He 
chatters like a monkey when the men waste time. But the village cobbler 
will be very angry with me!] “The people of Franceville are astonished to 
learn that all our land is full of dogs which do no work — not even to keep 
the cattle out of the tilled fields. Among the French, both men and women 
and little children occupy themselves with work at all times on the land. 
The children wear no jewelry, but they are more beautiful than I can say. It 
is a country where the women are not veiled. Their marriage is at their own 
choice, and takes place between their twentieth and twenty-fifth year. They 
seldom quarrel or shout out. They do not pilfer from each other. They do 
not tell lies at all. When calamity overtakes them there is no ceremonial of 
grief such as tearing the hair or the like. They swallow it down and endure 
silently. Doubtless, this is the fruit of learning in youth.” 

[Now we will have a word for our Guru at home. He is a very holy man. 
Write this carefully, Sahib.] “It is said that the French worship idols. I have 
spoken of this with my old lady and her guru [priest]. It is not true in any 


way. There are certainly images in their shrines and deotas [local gods] to 
whom they present petitions as we do in our home affairs, but the prayer of 
the heart goes to the God Himself. I have been assured this by the old 
priests. All the young priests are fighting in the war. The French men 
uncover the head but do not take off the shoes at prayer. They do not speak 
of their religion to strangers, and they do not go about to make converts. 
The old priest in the village where I was billeted so long, said that all roads, 
at such times as these, return to God.” [Our Guru at home says that himself; 
so he cannot be surprised if there are others who think it.] “The old priest 
gave me a little medal which he wished me to wear round my neck. Such 
medals are reckoned holy among the French. He was a very holy man and it 
averts the Evil Eye. The Women also carry holy beads to help keep count of 
their prayers. 

“Certain men of our Regiment divided among themselves as many as 
they could pick up of the string of such beads that used to be carried by the 
small maiden whom the shell slew. It was found forty yards distant from the 
hands. It was that small maiden who begged us for our buttons and had no 
fear. The Regiment made an account of it, reckoning one life of the enemy 
for each bead. They deposited the beads as a pledge with the regimental 
clerk. When a man of the guarantors became killed, the number of his beads 
which remained unredeemed was added to the obligation of the other 
guarantors, or they elected an inheritor of the debt in his place.” [He will 
understand that. It was all very correct and business-like, Sahib. Our 
Pathan Company arranged it.] “It was seven weeks before all her beads 
were redeemed because the weather was bad and our guns were strong and 
the enemy did not stir abroad after dark. When all the account was cleared, 
the beads were taken out of pawn and returned to her grandfather, with a 
certificate, and he wept. 

“This war is not a war. It is a world-destroying battle. All that has gone 
before this war in this world till now has been only boys throwing coloured 
powder at each other. No man could conceive it! What do you or the 
Mohmunds or anyone who has not been here know of war? When the 
ignorant in future speak of war, I shall laugh, even though they be my elder 
brethren. Consider what things are done here and for what reasons. 

“A little before I took my wounds, I was on duty near an officer who 
worked in wire and wood and earth to make traps for the enemy. He had 
acquired a tent of green cloth upon sticks, with a window of soft glass that 
could not be broken. All coveted the tent. It was three paces long and two 
wide. Among the covetous was an Officer of Artillery, in charge of a gun 


that shook mountains. It gave out a shell of ten maunds or more [eight 
hundred pounds]. But those who have never seen even a rivulet cannot 
imagine the Indus. He offered many rupees to purchase the tent. He would 
come at all hours increasing his offer. He overwhelmed the owner with talk 
about it.” [I heard them often, Sahib.] “At last, and I heard this also, that 
tent-owner said to that Artillery Officer: — ’I am wearied with your 
importunity. Destroy to-day a certain house that I shall show you, and I will 
give you the tent for a gift. Otherwise, have no more talk.’ He showed him 
the roof of a certain white house which stood back three kos [six miles] in 
the enemy country, a little underneath a hill with woods on each side. 
Consider this, measuring three kos in your mind along the Amritsar Road. 
The Gunner Officer said: — ’By God, I accept this bargain.” He issued 
orders and estimated the distance. I saw him going back and forth as swiftly 
as a lover. Then fire was delivered and at the fourth discharge the watchers 
through their glasses saw the house spring high and spread abroad and lie 
upon its face. It was as a tooth taken out by a barber. Seeing this, the 
Gunner Officer sprang into the tent and looked through the window and 
smiled because the tent was now his. But the enemy did not understand the 
reasons. There was a great gunfire all that night, as well as many enemy- 
regiments moving about. The prisoners taken afterwards told us their 
commanders were disturbed at the fall of the house, ascribing it to some 
great design on our part, so that their men had no rest for a week. Yet it was 
all done for a little green tent’s sake! 

“T tell you this that you may understand the meaning of things. This is a 
world where the very hills are turned upside down, with the cities upon 
them. He who comes alive out of this business will forever after be as a 
giant. If anyone wishes to see it let him come here or remain disappointed 
all his life.” 

[We will finish with affection and sweet words. After all, a brother is a 
brother.] “As for myself, why do you write to me so many complaints? Are 
you fighting in this war or I? You know the saying: ‘A soldier’s life is for 
his family: his death is for his country: his discomforts are for himself 
alone.’ I joined to fight when I was young. I have eaten the Government’s 
salt till I am old. I am discharging my obligation. When all is at an end, the 
memory of our parting will be but a dream. 

“T pray the Guru to bring together those who are separated. 

“God alone is true. Everything else is but a shadow.” 

[That is poetry. Oh — and add this, Sahib. | 

“Let there be no delay about the carpet. She would not accept anything 


else.” 


THE PRIVATE ACCOUNT 


Scene: Three and a half miles across the Border — Kohat way. Time: The 
edge of sunset. Single room in a stone built tower house reached by a ladder 
from the ground. An Afghan woman, wrapped in a red cotton quilt, squats 
on the floor trimming a small kerosene lamp. Her husband, an elderly 
Afghan with a purple dyed beard, lies on a native cot, covered by a striped 
blue and white cloth. He is wounded in the knee and hip. A Government 
rifle leans against the cot. Their son, aged twenty, kneels beside him, 
unfolding a letter. As the mother places the lighted lamp in a recess in the 
wall, the son picks up the rifle and pushes the half-opened door home with 
the butt. The wife passes her husband a filled pipe of tobacco, blowing on 
the charcoal ball in the bowl. 

Son [as he unfolds letter]. It is from France. His Regiment is still there. 

Father. What does he say about the money? 

Son [reading]. He says: “I am made easy by the news that you are now 
receiving my pay-allotment regularly. You may depend upon its coming 
every month henceforward. I have also sent eleven rupees over and above 
the allotment. It is a gift towards the purchase of the machine needed in 
your business.” 

Father [drawing a cheap nickel-plated revolver from his breast]. It is a 
good machine, and he is a good son. What else. 

Son. He says: “You tell me our enemies have killed my uncle and my 
brother, beside wounding our father. I am very far away and can give no 
help whatever. It is a matter for great regret. Our enemies are now two lives 
to the good against us in the account. We must take our revenge quickly. 
The responsibility, I suppose, is altogether on the head of my youngest 
brother.” 

Father. But I am still good for sitting-shots. 

Mother [soothingly]. Ah! But he means, to think over all the 
arrangements. Wounded men cannot think clearly till the fever is out of the 
wound. 

Son [reading]. “My youngest brother said he would enlist after me when 
the harvest was gathered. That is now out of the question. Tell him he must 
attend to the work in hand.” (That is true, I cannot enlist now.) “Tell him 
not to wander about after the people who did the actual killing. They will 
probably have taken refuge on the Government side of the Border.” (That is 


true, too. It is exactly what they did.) “Even up the account from the nearest 
household of our enemies. This will force the murderers for their honour’s 
sake to return and attend to their proper business when — God willing — 
they can be added as a bonus. Take our revenge quickly.” 

Father [stroking beard]. This is all wisdom. I have a man for a son. What 
else does he say, Akbar? 

Son. He says: “I have a letter from Kohat telling me that a certain man of 
a family that we know is coming out here with a draft in order to settle with 
me for an account which he says I opened.” 

Mother [quickly]. Would that be Gul Shere Khan — about that Peshawari 
girl? 

Son. Perhaps. But Ahmed is not afraid. Listen! He says: “If that man or 
even his brothers wish to come to France after me I shall be very pleased. 
If, in fact, anyone wishes to kill me, let them by all means come out. I am 
here present in the field of battle. I have placed my life on a tray. The 
people in our country who talk about killing are children. They have not 
seen the reality of things. We do not turn our heads when forty are killed at 
a breath. Men are swallowed up or blown apart here as one divides meat. 
When we are in the trenches, there is no time to strike a blow on the private 
account. When we are at rest in the villages, one’s lust for killing has been 
satisfied. Two men joined us in the draft last month to look after a close 
friend of mine with whom they had a private account. They were great 
swash-bucklers at first. They even volunteered to go into the trenches 
though it was not their turn of duty. They expected that their private account 
could be settled during some battle. Since that turn of duty they have 
become quite meek. They had, till then, only seen men killed by ones and 
twos, half a mile separating them. This business was like killing flies on 
sugar. Have no fear for me, therefore, no matter who joins the Regiment. It 
needs a very fierce stomach to add anything to our Government rations.” 

Mother. He writes like a poet, my son. That is wonderful writing. 

Father. All the young men write the same with regard to the war. It quite 
satisfies all desires. What else does he say? 

Son [summarizing]. He says that he is well fed and has learned to drink 
the French coffee. He says there are two sorts of French tobacco — one 
yellow, one blue. The blue, he says, is the best. They are named for the 
papers they are wrapped in. He says that on no account must we send him 
any opium or drugs, because the punishment for drugging is severe and the 
doctors are quick to discover. He desires to be sent to him some strong hair- 
dye of the sort that our father uses. 


Mother [with a gesture]. Hair-dye! He is a child. What’s he been doing? 

Son. He says he wishes to win favour from his native officer whose white 
hairs are showing and who has no proper dye. He says he will repay the 
cost and that no charges are made for the parcel. It must be very strong 
henna-dye. 

Mother [laughing]. It shall be. I will make it myself. A start it gave me to 
hear him ask for dyes! They are not due for another twenty years. 

Father [fretfully]. Read it. Read it all as it is written, word for word. What 
else does he say? 

Son. He speaks of the country of the French. Listen! He says: “This 
country is full of precious objects, such as grain, ploughs, and implements, 
and sheep which lie about the fields by day with none to guard them. The 
French are a virtuous people and do not steal from each other. If a man 
merely approaches towards anything there are eyes watching him. To take 
one chicken is to loosen the tongues of fifty old women. I was warned on 
joining that the testimony of one such would outweigh the testimony of six 
honourable Pathans. It is true. Money and valuables are, therefore, left 
openly in houses. None dare even to look at them with a covetous eye. I 
have seen two hundred rupees’ worth of clothing hung up on a nail. None 
knew the owner, yet it remained till her return.” 

Mother. That is the country for me! Dresses worth two hundred rupees 
hanging on nails! Princesses all they must be. 

Son [continuing]. Listen to these fresh marvels. He says: “We reside in 
brick houses with painted walls of flowers and birds; we sit upon chairs 
covered with silks. We sleep on high beds that cost a hundred rupees each. 
There is glass in all the doors and windows; the abundance of iron and 
brass, pottery, and copper kitchen-utensils is not to be estimated. Every 
house is a palace of entertainment filled with clocks, lamps, candlesticks, 
gildings, and images.” 

Father. What a country! What a country! How much will he be able to 
bring back of it all? 

Son. He says: “The inhabitants defend their possessions to the uttermost 
— even down to the value of half a chicken or a sheep’s kidney. They do 
not keep their money in their houses, but send it away on loan. Their rates 
of interest are very low. They talk among themselves of loans and pledges 
and the gaining of money, just as we do. We Indian troops are esteemed and 
honoured by all, by the children specially. These children wear no jewelry. 
Therefore, there are no murders committed for the sake of ornaments except 
by the enemy. These children resemble small moons. They make mud 


figures in their play of men and horses. He who can add figures of oxen, 
elephants and palanquins is highly praised. Do you remember when I used 
to make them?” 

Mother. Do I remember? Am I a block of wood or an old churn? Go on, 
Akbar? What of my child? 

Son. He says: “When the children are not in the school they are at work 
in the fields from their earliest years. They soon lose all fear of us soldiers, 
and drill us up and down the streets of the villages. The smallest salute on 
all occasions. They suffer little from sickness. The old women here are 
skilful in medicines. They dry the leaves of trees and give them for a drink 
against diseases. One old woman gave me an herb to chew for a worm in 
my tooth [toothache] which cured me in an hour.” 

Mother. God reward that woman! I wonder what she used. 

Son. He says: “She is my French mother.” 

Mother. What-t! How many mothers has a man? But God reward her 
none the less! It must have been that old double-tooth at the back on the left 
lower side, for I remember — — 

Father. Let it wait. It is cured now. What else does he write? 

Son. He writes, making excuses for not having written. He says: “I have 
been so occupied and sent from one place to another that on several 
occasions I have missed the post. I know you must have experienced 
anxiety. But do not be displeased. Let my mother remember that I can only 
write when I have opportunity, and the only remedy for helplessness is 
patience.” 

Father [groaning]. Ah! He has not yet been wounded, and he sets himself 
up for a physician. 

Mother. He speaks wisely and beautifully. But what of his “French 
mother” — burn her! 

Son. He says: “Moreover, this French mother of mine in France is 
displeased with me if I do not write to her about my welfare. My mother, 
like you, my French mother does all she can for my welfare. I cannot write 
sufficiently in praise of what she does for me. When I was in the village 
behind the trench if, on any day, by reason of duty, I did not return till 
evening, she, herself, would come in search of me and lead me back to the 
house. 

Mother. Aha! She knew! I wish I could have caught him by the other ear! 

Son. He says: “And when I was sent away on duty to another village, and 
so could not find time to write either to you or to her, she came close to the 
place where I was and where no one is permitted to come and asked to see 


her boy. She brought with her a great parcel of things for me to eat. What 
more am I to say for the concern she has for my welfare?” 

Mother. Fools all old women are! May God reward that Kafir woman for 
her kindness, and her children after her.... As though any orders could keep 
out a mother! Does he say what she resembles in the face? 

Son. No. He goes on to speak more about the customs of the French. He 
says: “The new men who join us come believing they are in the country of 
the Rakshas [Demons]. They are told this by the ignorant on their departure. 
It is always cold here. Many clothes are worn. The sun is absent. The wet is 
present. Yet this France is a country created by Allah, and its people are 
manifestly a reasonable people with reason for all they do. The windows of 
their houses are well barred. The doors are strong, with locks of a sort I 
have never before tried. Their dogs are faithful. They gather in and keep 
their kine and their asses and their hens under their hands at night. Their 
cattle graze and return at the proper hour in charge of the children. They 
prune their fruit trees as carefully as our barbers attend to men’s nostrils and 
ears. The old women spin, walking up and down. Scissors, needles, threads, 
and buttons are exposed for sale on stalls in a market. They carry hens by 
the feet. Butchers sell dressed portions of fowls and sheep ready to be 
cooked. There is aniseed, coriander, and very good garlic.” 

Mother. But all this — but all this is our very own way — — 

Son. He says so. He says: “Seeing these things, the new men are relieved 
in their minds. Do not be anxious for me. These people precisely resemble 
all mankind. They are, however, idolators. They do not speak to any of us 
about their religion. Their Imams [priests] are old men of pious appearance, 
living in poverty. They go about their religious offices, even while the 
shells fall. Their God is called Bandoo [Bon Dieu?]. There is also the 
Bibbee Miriam [the Virgin Mary]. She is worshipped on account of the 
intelligence and capacity of the women.” 

Father. Hmm! Ah! This travelling about is bad for the young. Women are 
women — world over. What else, Akbar? 

Son [reading]. “There are holy women in this country, dressed in black 
who wear horns of white cloth on their heads. They too, are without any 
sort of fear of death from the falling shells. I am acquainted with one such 
who often commands me to carry vegetables from the market to the house 
which they inhabit. It is filled with the fatherless. She is very old, very 
highborn, and of irascible temper. All men call her Mother. The Colonel 
himself salutes her. Thus are all sorts mingled in this country of France.” 

Mother. Ha! Well, at least that holy woman was well-born, but she is too 


free with her tongue. Go on! 

Son. He says: “Through my skill with my rifle, I have been made a 
sharp-shooter. A special place is given to me to shoot at the enemy singly. 
This was old work to me. This country was flat and open at the beginning. 
In time it became all kandari-kauderi — cut up — with trenches, sungars 
and bye-ways in the earth. Their faces show well behind the loop-holes of 
their sungars. The distance was less than three hundred yards. Great 
cunning was needed. Before they grew careful, I accounted for nine in five 
days. It is more difficult by night. They then send up fireballs which light 
all the ground. This is a good arrangement to reveal one’s enemy, but the 
expense would be too great for poor people.” 

Father. He thinks of everything — everything! Even of the terrible cost 
for us poor people. 

Son [reading]. “I attended the funeral of a certain French child. She was 
known to us all by the name of ‘Marri’ which is Miriam. She would openly 
claim the Regiment for her own regiment in the face of the Colonel walking 
in the street. She was slain by a shell while grazing cattle. What remained 
was carried upon a litter precisely after our custom. There were no hired 
mourners. All mourners walked slowly behind the litter, the women with 
the men. It is not their custom to scream or beat the breast. They recite all 
prayers above the grave itself for they reckon the burial-ground to be holy. 
The prayers are recited by the Imam of the village. The grave is not bricked 
and there is no recess. They do not know that the Two Angels visit the dead. 
They say at the end, ‘Peace and Mercy be on you’.” 

Mother. One sees as he writes! He would have made a great priest, this 
son of ours. So they pray over their dead, out yonder, those foreigners? 

Father. Even a Kafir may pray, but — they are manifestly Kafirs or they 
would not pray in a grave-yard. Go on! 

Son. “When their prayers were done, our Havildar-Major, who is 
orthodox, recited the appropriate verse from the Koran, and cast a little mud 
into the grave. The Imam of the village then embraced him. I do not know 
if this is the custom. The French weep very little. The French women are 
small-handed and small-footed. They bear themselves in walking as though 
they were of birth and descent. They commune with themselves, walking 
up and down. Their lips move. This is on account of their dead. They are 
never abashed or at a loss for words. They forget nothing. Nothing either do 
they forgive.” 

Mother. Good. Very good. That is the right honour. 

Son. Listen! He says: “Each village keeps a written account of all that the 


enemy has done against it. If a life — a life, whether it be man or priest, or 
hostage, or woman or babe. Every horn driven off; and every feather; all 
bricks and tiles broken, all things burned, and their price, are written in the 
account. The shames and the insults are also written. There is no price set 
against them.” 

Father. This is without flaw! This is a people! There is never any price 
for shame offered. And they write it all down. Marvellous! 

Son. Yes. He says: “Each village keeps its own tally and all tallies go to 
their Government to be filed. The whole of the country of France is in one 
great account against the enemy — for the loss, for the lives, and for the 
shames done. It has been kept from the first. The women keep it with the 
men. All French women read, write, and cast accounts from youth. By this 
they are able to keep the great account against the enemy. I think that it is 
good that our girls should get schooling like this. Then we shall have no 
more confusion in our accounts. It is only to add up the sums lost and the 
lives. We should teach our girls. We are fools compared with these people.” 

Mother. But a Pathani girl remembers without all this book-work. It is 
waste. Who of any decent descent ever forgot a blood-debt? He must be 
sickening for illness to write thus. 

Father. One should not forget. Yet we depend on songs and tales. It is 
more secure — certainly, it is more business-like — that a written account 
should be kept. Since it is the men who must pay off the debt, why should 
not the women keep it? 

Mother. They can keep tally on a stick or a distaff. It is unnecessary for a 
girl to scribble in books. They never come to good ends. They end by — 

Son. Sometimes, my mother, sometimes. On the Government side of the 
Border, women are taught to read, and write, and cast accounts, and — — 

Mother [with intention]. Far be the day when such an one is brought to 
my house as a bride. For I say — — 

Father. No matter. What does he say about those French women? 

Son. He says: “They are not divided in opinion as to which of their 
enemies shall be sought after first. They say: ‘Let us even the account every 
day and night out of the nearest assembly of the enemy and when we have 
brought all the enemy into the right way of thinking we can demand the 
very people who did the shame and offences. In the meantime, let it be any 
life.’ This is good counsel for us in our account, oh my mother.” 

Father [after a pause]. True! True! It is good advice. Let it be any life... 
Is that all? 


Son. That is all. He says: “Let it be any life.” And I think so too. 

Mother. “Any life.” Even so! And then we can write to him quickly that 
we have taken our revenge quickly. [She reaches for her husband’s rifle 
which she passes over to her son, who stretches his hand towards it with a 
glance at his father. ] 

Father. On your head, Akbar, our account must lie — at least till I am 
better. Do you try to-night? 

Son. May be! I wish we had the high-priced illuminating fireballs he 
spoke of. [Half rises. ] 

Mother. Wait a little. There is the call for the Ishr [the evening prayer]. 

Muezzin [in the village mosque without as the first stars show]. God is 
great! God is great! God is great! I bear witness, etc. 

[The family compose themselves for evening prayer. | 


A TROOPER OF HORSE 


To the sister of the pensioned Risaldar Major Abdul Qadr Khan, at her own 
house behind the shrine of Gulu Shah near by the village of Korake in the 
Pasrur Tehsil of the Sialkot District in the Province of the Punjab. Sent out 
of the country of France on the 23rd of August, 1916, by Duffadar Abdul 
Rahman of the 132nd (Pakpattan) Cavalry — late Lambart’s Horse. 

Mother! The news is that once only in five months I have not received a 
letter from you. My thoughts are always with you. Mother, put your ear 
down and listen to me. Do not fret; I will soon be with you again. Imagine 
that I have merely gone to Lyallpur [the big recruiting-dépot in India]; think 
that I have been delayed there by an officer’s order, or that I am not yet 
ready to come back. Mother, think of me always as though I were sitting 
near by, just as I imagine you always beside me. Be of good cheer, Mother, 
there is nothing that I have done which is hidden from you. I tell you truly, 
Mother, I will salute you again. Do not grieve. I tell you confidently I shall 
bow before you again in salutation. It will be thus, Mother. I shall come in 
the dead of the night and knock at your door. Then I will call loudly that 
you may wake and open the door to me. With great delight you will open 
the door and fold me to your breast, my Mother. Then I will sit down beside 
you and tell you what has happened to me — good and evil. Then having 
rested the night in comfort I will go out after the day has come and I will 
salute all my brethren at the mosque and in the village. Then I will return 
and eat my bread in pleasure and happiness. You, Mother, will say to me: 
“Shall I give you some ghi?” [native butter]. I will say at first proudly, like 
one who has travelled: — ”No, I want none.” You will press me, and I will 
softly push my plate over to you and you will fill it with ghi, and I shall dip 
my cake in it with delight. Believe me, Mother, this homecoming will take 
place just as I have described it. I see you before me always. It seems to me 
only yesterday that I bent to your feet when I made salutation and you put 
your hand upon my head. 

Mother, put your trust in God to guard my head. If my grave lies in 
France it can never be in the Punjab, though we try for a thousand years. If 
it be in the Punjab then I shall certainly return to it to that very place. 
Meantime, Mother, consider what I have to eat. This is the true list. I eat 
daily sugar and ghi and flour, salt, meat, red peppers, some almonds and 
dates, sweets of various kinds as well as raisins and cardamoms. In the 
morning I eat tea and white biscuits. An hour after, halwa and puri [native 


dishes]. At noon, tea and bread; at seven o’clock of the evening, vegetable 
curry. At bedtime I drink milk. There is abundance of milk in this country. I 
am more comfortable here, I swear it to you, Mother, than any high officer 
in India. As for our clothing, there is no account kept of it. You would cry 
out, Mother, to see the thick cloth expended. So I beg you, Mother, to take 
comfort concerning your son. Do not tear my heart by telling me your 
years. Though we both lived to be as old as elephants I am your son who 
will come asking for you as I said, at your door. 

As to the risk of death, who is free from it anywhere? Certainly not in the 
Punjab. I hear that all those religious mendicants at Zilabad have 
proclaimed a holy fair this summer in order that pious people may feed 
them, and now, having collected in thousands beside the river in hot 
weather, they have spread cholera all over the district. There is trouble 
raging throughout all the world, Mother, and yet these sons of mean fathers 
must proclaim a beggars’ festival in order to add to it! There should be an 
order of the Government to take all those lazy rascals out of India into 
France and put them in our front-line that their bodies may be sieves for the 
machine guns. Why cannot they blacken their faces and lie in a corner with 
a crust of bread? It is certainly right to feed the family priests, Mother, but 
when the idle assemble in thousands begging and making sickness and 
polluting the drinking-water, punishment should be administered. 

Very much sickness, such as cholera and dysentery, is caused by drinking 
foul water. Therefore, it is best to have it boiled, Mother, no matter what is 
said. When clothes are washed in foul water, sickness also spreads. You will 
say, Mother, that I am no longer a trooper but a washer-woman or an 
apothecary, but I swear to you, my Mother, what I have said is true. Now, I 
have two charges to deliver to you as to the household under you. I beg you, 
my Mother, to give order that my son drink water which is boiled, at least 
from the beginning of the hot weather till after the Rains. That is one 
charge. The second is that when I was going down to the sea with the 
Regiment from home, the Lady Doctor Sahiba in the Civil Lines asked of 
our Colonel’s lady whether any of us desired that their households should 
take the charm against the small-pox [be vaccinated]. I was then busy with 
my work and I made no reply. Now let that Doctor Sahiba know that I 
desire by her favour that my son take the charm as soon as may be. I charge 
you, Mother, upon his head that it is done soon. I beg you respectfully to 
take this charge upon you. 

Oh, my Mother, if I could now see you for but half of one watch in the 
night or at evening preparing food! I remember the old days in my 


dreamings but when I awake — there is the sleeper and there is the bedding 
and it is more far off than Delhi. But God will accomplish the meetings and 
surely arrange the return. 

Mother, before going out to the attack the other day, I had a dream. I 
dreamed that a great snake appeared in our trenches in France and at the 
same time our Pir Murshid [our family priest] whose face I saw quite 
clearly, appeared with a stick and destroyed it. Well then, Mother, our lot 
went in to the attack and returned from it safely. Those who were fated to 
be the victims of death were taken and those who were fated to be wounded 
were wounded; and all our party returned safely. At the same time, the 
Government secured a victory and the Regiment obtained renown. It was 
our horse that went out over the trenches, Mother, and the Germans, being 
alarmed, fled. We were forbidden to pursue because of hidden guns. This 
was trouble to us. We owed them much blood on our brethren’s account. 
Tell the Murshid my dream and ask him for a full interpretation. I have also 
seen our Murshid twice before in my dreams. Ask him why he comes to me 
thus. I am not conscious of any wrong-doing, and if it is a sign of favour to 
me, then the shape should speak. 

I am quite aware how God rewards the unwilling. He is all powerful. 
Look at the case of that man of our own family who was ordered to the 
front with a higher rank. He refused promotion in order to stay behind, and 
in a month’s time he died of the plague in his own village. If he had gone to 
the front his family would have received the war pension. An atheist never 
achieves honour, Mother. He is always unsettled and has no consolations. 
Do we Mussulmans think that the Prophet will spend all his time in asking 
God to forgive our transgressions? Tell the Pir Murshid what I have written. 

Mother, put down your ear and listen to me in this matter, my Mother. 
There is one thing I wish to impress earnestly on you. You must know that 
among recruits for the Regiment there are too few of our kind of 
Mussulmans. They are sending recruits from the Punjab who were formerly 
labourers and common workmen. The consequence of this is, in the 
Regiment, that we Mussulmans are completely outnumbered by these low 
people, and the promotions go accordingly. Each of our troops, my Mother, 
has been divided into two; that is to say there are four troops to a squadron. 
We Mussulmans should have at least two troops out of the four, but owing 
to the lack of recruits we have not sufficient men of our faith to form more 
than one. Now, Mother, as it was in our fathers’ time, he who supplies the 
men gets the promotion. Therefore, if our friends at home, and especially 
our Pir Murshid, would exert themselves to supply fifteen or twenty 


recruits, I could approach my Colonel Sahib in regard to promotion. If my 
Colonel received my request favourably then you at home would only have 
the trouble to provide the men. But I do not think, Mother, there would be 
any trouble if our Pir Murshid exerted himself in the matter and if my 
father’s brother also exerted himself. A family is a family even [if it be] 
scattered to the ends of the earth, Mother. My father’s brother’s name is still 
remembered in the Regiment on account of his long service and his great 
deeds of old. Tell him, my Mother, that the men talk of him daily as though 
he had only resigned yesterday. If he rides out among the villages with his 
medals he will certainly fetch in many of our class. If it were fifty it would 
mean much more influence for me with my Colonel. He is very greedy for 
our class of Mahommedans. 

Mother, our Pir Murshid too, is a very holy man. If he preached to them 
after harvest he would fetch in many and I should be promoted, and the 
pensions go with the promotion. In a short time by God’s assistance, I 
might command a troop if sufficient recruits were attained by the exertions 
of my friends and well-wishers. The honour of one is the honour of all. Lay 
all this before the Murshid and my uncle. 

None of the Cavalry have yet done anything to compare with our 
Regiment. This may be because of fate or that their nature is not equal to 
ours. There is great honour to be got out of a lance before long. The war has 
become loosened and cavalry patrols are being sent forward. We have 
driven Mama Lumra [a nickname for the enemy] several miles across 
country. He has planted his feet again but it is not the same Mama Lumra. 
His arrogance is gone. Our guns turn the earth upside down upon him. He 
has made himself houses underground which are in all respects fortresses 
with beds, chairs and lights. Our guns break these in. There is little to see 
because Mama Lumra is buried underneath. These days are altogether 
different from the days when all our Army was here and Mama Lumra’s 
guns overwhelmed us by day and by night. Now Mama Lumra eats his own 
stick. Fighting goes on in the sky, on earth and under earth. Such a fighting 
is rarely vouchsafed any one to behold. Yet if one reflects upon God it is no 
more than rain on a roof. Mother, once I was reported “missing, killed or 
believed taken prisoner.” I went with a patrol to a certain place beyond 
which we went forward to a place which had recently been taken by the 
English infantry. Suddenly the enemy’s fire fell upon us and behind us like 
water. Seeing we could not go back, we lay down in the holes made by the 
shells. The enemy exerted himself to the utmost, but our guns having found 
him bombarded him and he ceased. In the evening we retired out of our 


shell-holes. We had to walk; it was fasting time and we suffered from thirst. 
So our hearts were relieved when we returned to the Regiment. We had all 
been reported to Divisional Headquarters as lost. This false report was then 
cancelled. The shell-holes in the ground are the size of our goat-pen and as 
deep as my height with the arm raised. They are more in number than can 
be counted, and of all colours. It is like small-pox upon the ground. 

We have no small-pox or diseases here. Our doctors are strict, and refuse 
is burned by the sweepers. It is said there is no physician like fire. He 
leaves nothing to the flies. It is said that flies produce sicknesses, especially 
when they are allowed to sit on the nostrils and the corners of the eyes of 
the children or to fall into their milk-pots. The young children of this 
country of France are beautiful and do not suffer from sickness. Their 
women do not die in childbed. This is on account of physicians and 
midwives who abound in knowledge. It is a Government order, Mother, that 
none can establish as a midwife till she has shown her ability. These people 
are idolators. When there is a death which is not caused by war, they 
instantly ascribe it to some fault in eating or drinking or the conduct of life 
on the part of the dead. If one dies without manifest cause the physicians at 
once mutilate the body to ascertain what evil was hidden inside it. If 
anything is discovered there is a criminal trial. Thus the women-folk do not 
traffic in poisons and wives have no suspicion one against the other. Truly, 
Mother, people are only defective on account of ignorance. Learning and 
knowledge are the important things. 

Your letters come to me with every mail exactly as if we were at 
headquarters. This is accomplished solely by knowledge. There are 
hundreds of women behind our lines who make clean and repair the dirty 
clothes of the troops. Afterwards, they are baked in very hot ovens which 
utterly destroy the vermin and also, it is said, diseases. We have, too, been 
issued iron helmets to protect the head against falling shots. It was asked of 
us all if any had an objection. The Sikhs reported that they had not found 
any permission in their Law to wear such things. They, therefore, go 
uncovered. It was reported by our priests for us Mahommedans that our 
Law neither forbids nor enjoins. It is a thing indifferent. They are heavier 
than the pagri [turban], but they turn falling iron. Doubtless, it is Allah’s 
will that the lives of His Faithful should be prolonged by these hats. The 
sons of mothers who go to foreign parts are specially kept under His Eye. 

We know very well how the world is made. To earn a living and bear 
trouble is the duty of man. If I send you a report that I have won promotion 
in the Regiment, do not forget to distribute alms to the extent of fifteen 


rupees and to feed the poor. 

Mother, put down your ear and listen to me. There is no danger whatever 
in box-pictures [snapshot-photographs]. Anyone submitted to them is in all 
respects as he was before. Nothing is taken out of his spirit. I, myself, 
Mother, have submitted myself to many box-pictures, both mounted and 
standing beside my horse. If at any time again the Zenana Doctor Sahiba 
desires to make a box-picture of him do not snatch the child away but send 
the picture to me. I cannot see him in my dreams because at his age he 
changes with each month. When I went away he was still on all fours. Now 
you tell me he stands up holding by the skirts. I wish to see a box-picture of 
this very greatly indeed. I can read box-pictures now as perfectly as the 
French. When I was new to this country I could not understand their 
meaning in the least. This is on account of knowledge which comes by 
foreign travel and experience. Mother, this world abounds in marvels 
beyond belief. We in India are but stones compared to these people. They 
do not litigate among themselves; they speak truth at first answer; their 
weddings are not [performed] till both sides are at least eighteen, and no 
man has authority here to beat his wife. 

I have resided in billets with an old man and his wife, who possess seven 
hens, an ass, and a small field of onions. They collect dung from our horse- 
lines upon their backs, a very little at a time but continuously. They are 
without means of maintenance, yet they do not lay a finger upon any food 
except through invitation. They exhibit courtesy to each other in all things. 

They call me Sia [monsieur?] which is Mian [Mahommedan title of 
respect] and also man barah [mon brave?] which signifies hero. I have 
spoken to them many times of you, my Mother, and they desire I send you 
their salutations. She calls me to account strictly for my doings each day. At 
evening tide I am fetched in with the hens. My clothes are then inspected 
and repaired when there is need. She turns me back and forth between her 
hands. If I exhibit impatience, she hits me upon the side of the head, and I 
say to my heart it is your hands. 

Now this is the French language, Mother. 

(1) Zuur mononfahn. The morning salutation. 

(2) Wasi lakafeh. Coffee is prepared. 

(3) Abil towah mononfahn. Rise and go to parade. 

(4) Dormeh beeahn mon fiz nublieh pahleh Bondihu. This is their 
dismissal at night, invoking the blessing of their God. They use a Tasbih 
[rosary] in form like ours but of more beads. They recite prayers both 
sitting and walking. Having seen my Tasbih these old people become 


curious concerning the Faith. Certainly they are idolators. I have seen the 
images by the roadside which they worship. Yet they are certainly not 
Kafirs, who hide the truth and the mercy of Allah is illimitable. They two 
send you their salutations thus: — Onvoyeh no zalutazioun zempresseh ar 
zmadam vot mair. It is their form of blessing. 

She has borne three sons. Two are already dead in this war and of the 
third no information since the spring-time. There remains in the house the 
son of the eldest son. He is three years old. His name is Pir, which in their 
language also means a holy man. He runs barefoot in summer and wears 
only one garment. He eats all foods and specially dates. In this country it is 
not allowed to give children pepper or cardamoms. He has learned to speak 
our tongue and bears a wooden sword which was made for him and a turban 
of our sort. When he is weary he repairs to the centre of my bed which is 
forbidden to him by his grandmother of whom he has no fear. He fears 
nothing. My Mother, he is almost the same sort as my own. He sends his 
salutations to him. He calls him “My brother who is in India.” He also prays 
for him aloud before an idol which he is taken to worship. On account of 
his fatness he cannot yet kneel long, but falls over sideways. The idol is of 
Bibbee Miriam [the Virgin Mary] whom they, in this country, believe to 
watch over children. He has also a small idol of his own above his bed 
which represents a certain saint called Pir. He rides upon the ass and says he 
will become a trooper. I take delight in his presence and his conversation. 

The children in this country are learned from their very birth. They go to 
the schools even when the shells fall near by. They know all the countries in 
the world, and to read and write in their language and to cast accounts. 
Even the girls of eight years can cast accounts and those that are 
marriageable have complete knowledge of cookery, accounts, and 
governments, and washing of clothes, agriculture and the manufacture of 
garments and all other offices: otherwise they are reckoned infirm-minded. 
Each girl is given a dowry to which she adds with her own hands. No man 
molests any woman here on any occasion. They come and go at their 
pleasure upon their business. There is one thing I should like to see, Mother. 
I should like to see all the men of India with all their wives brought to 
France in order to see the country and profit by their experiences. Here are 
no quarrels or contentions, and there is no dishonesty. All day long men do 
their work and the women do theirs. Compared with these people the 
people of India do not work at all, but all day long are occupied with evil 
thoughts and our women all day long they do nothing but quarrel. Now I 
see this. The blame for this state of affairs, Mother, lies upon the men of 


India, for if the men were to educate the women they would give up 
quarrelling. 

When a man goes out into the world his understanding is enlarged and he 
becomes proficient in different kinds of work. All that is needed is to show 
courage. At the present time, one’s bravery or one’s cowardice is apparent. 
The opportunities for advancement come quickly. Such opportunities will 
not occur again. 

As for any marriage proposed [for me?] when I return, those things can 
wait till I return. It is no gain to take into the house a child or a sickly one 
who, through no fault of her own, dies in bringing forth. If there be any talk 
between our house and any other family upon this subject they should 
understand that I desire knowledge more than dowry. There are schools 
where girls are educated by English ladies. I am not of the sort to make a 
wedding outside my clan or country, but if I fight to keep Mama Lumra out 
of the Punjab I will choose my wives out of the Punjab. I desire nothing that 
is contrary to the Faith, Mother, but what was ample yesterday does not 
cover even the palm of the hand to-day. This is owing to the spread of 
enlightenment among all men coming and going and observing matters 
which they had never before known to exist. 

In this country when one of them dies, the tomb is marked and named 
and kept like a garden so that the others may go to mourn over her. Nor do 
they believe a burial-ground to be inhabited by evil spirits or ghouls. When 
I was upon a certain duty last month, I lay three nights in a grave-yard. 
None troubled me, even though the dead had been removed from their 
graves by the violence of shells bursting. One was a woman of this country, 
newly dead, whom we reburied for the sake of the Pity of Allah, and made 
the prayer. Tell the Pir Murshid this, and that I performed Tayamummum 
[the shorter purification with sand or dust] afterwards. There was no time 
for the full purification. 

Oh, my Mother, my Mother, I am your son, your son; and as I have said 
at the beginning I will return to your arms from out of this country, when 
God shall permit! 


THE END 


HOW SHAKSPERE CAME TO WRITE THE 
‘TEMPEST’ 


HID 


With an Introduction by Ashley H. Thorndike 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Kipling’s brilliant reconstruction of the genesis of the “Tempest’ may 
remind us how often that play has excited the creative fancy of its readers. 
It has given rise to many imitations, adaptations, and sequels. Fletcher 
copied its storm, its desert island, and its woman who had never seen a 
man. Suckling borrowed its spirits. Davenant and Dryden added a man who 
had never seen a woman, a husband for Sycorax, and a sister for Caliban. 
Mr. Percy Mackaye has used its scene, mythology, and persons for his 
tercentenary Shaksperian Masque. Its suggestiveness has extended beyond 
the drama, and aroused moral allegories and disquisitions. Caliban has been 
elaborated as the Missing Link, and in the philosophical drama of Renan as 
the spirit of Democracy, and in Browning’s poem as a Satire on the 
anthropomorphic conception of Deity. 

But apart from such commentaries by poets and philosophers, the poem 
has lived these many generations in the imaginations of thousands. There, 
the enchanted island has multiplied and continued its existence. Shelley 
sang, 


Of a land far from ours 
Where music and moonlight and feeling are one. 


Shakspere created that land as the possession of each of us. Not far 
removed, but close to the great continent of our daily routine and drudgery, 
lies this enchanted island where we may find music and moonlight and 
feeling, and also fun and mischief and wisdom. There, in tune with the 
melody and transfigured as by the charm of moonlight, we may encounter 
the nonsense of drunken clowns, the mingled greed and romance of 
primitive man, the elfishness of a child, the beauty of girlhood, and the 
benign philosophy of old age. We may leave the city at the close of 
business, and, if we avoid the snares of Caliban and Trinculo, we may sup 
with Prospero, Ariel, and Miranda. 

How did Shakspere discover this enchanted island? From what materials 
did he create the “baseless fabric of this vision”? What had London 


playhouses to do with these spirits of thin air? On what books or plays were 
these dreams made? Out of the issues of rivalry and profit which beset the 
King’s company of players at the Globe and the Blackfriars, how came this 
“insubstantial pageant”? We have been told that the Sonnets are the key 
with which to unlock Shakspere’s heart; and perhaps if we could answer all 
these questions we might have the key to his imagination. I do not believe, 
however, that his imagination was lockt up. Rather it was open wide to 
many impulses, hospitable to countless influences. This apparently is the 
opinion of Mr. Kipling, who suggests that Shakspere’s “vision was woven 
from the most prosaic material, from nothing more promising, in fact, than 
the chatter of a half-tipsy sailor at the theater.” 

Mr. Kipling writes as one inventor of tales about another. Certainly no 
one is better qualified to trace out the processes of the creative imagination 
and to discover the very fabrics of its visions. In those marvelous stories of 
his, who has not recognized a Shaksperian catholicity in the quest of fact 
and a Shaksperian alchemy in its transformation? He has himself created 
many enchanted islands and he knows whereof they are made. The sailor 
just home from a famous shipwreck on the Bermudas might have stept out 
of one of Mr. Kipling’s tales; but he becomes a factor in some very acute 
criticism, for the sailor’s “profligate abundance of detail at the beginning, 
when he was more or less sober, supplied and surely established the earth- 
basis of the play in accordance with the great law that a story to be truly 
miraculous must be ballasted with facts.” 

Mr. Kipling’s letter has found a place in all subsequent critical 
discussions of the play, and has become a contribution to that historical 
research which seeks to discover the ways and means by which literature is 
made. It may not be unseemly therefore to bring together as an introduction 
and commentary some other suggestions that criticism has advanced in 
regard to the influences and incentives that directed Shakspere’s art in this 
play, written at the very close of his career and at the moment when the 
Elizabethan drama had reached its highest development. 

Recent investigation has added to our certainty that the play was written 
in 1610 or 1611, for Mr. Ernest Law has shown that the supposedly forged 
entry of its performance at court on November 1, 1611 is genuine. Various 
passages in the play indicate that it was not written before July 1610, when 
Sir Thomas Gates and his ships sailed up the Thames with news of the 
safety of the fleet that had departed from Plymouth over a year before. This 
fleet of nine vessels had started for the new colony in Virginia, had been 
scattered by a great storm, and the ship ‘Sea Venture’ with the leaders 


aboard, Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Gates, and Captain Christopher 
Newport, had been cast ashore on one of the Bermudas. But there had been 
no loss of life; the adventurers had lived comfortably for many months, had 
built two pinnaces from the materials of the wreck, and had rejoined their 
comrades in Virginia. Before the arrival of Gates from Virginia, reports of 
the wreck had reached London, so his safe return was a nine days wonder. 
Full accounts were written. Two were printed in the autumn, and others 
circulated in manuscript. Shakspere certainly read some of the pamphlets 
recounting the strange experiences of the expedition, and he made some use 
of other voyagers’ tales, as Raleigh’s ‘Discovery of Guiana.’ But he may 
have heard much more than he read in the common gossip of the day. Or, 
enter Mr. Kipling’s sailor, “the original Stephano fresh from the seas and 
half-seas over.” 

From this original Stephano or from the voyagers’ tales may have come 
some hints for Caliban. There were many strange accounts of cannibals and 
monsters. An earlier narrative tells of “a sea monster ... arms like a man, 
without hair and at the elbows great fins like a fish.” Indians had been 
brought back from America; and only a few years before the play several 
had been exhibited and aroused much curiosity. As Trinculo observes, 
“When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to see a dead Indian.” Caliban was doubtless intended to be of the earth, 
earthy, the opposite of Ariel, the spirit of the air, and was also intended as a 
sketch of the savage resisting the mastery of the European. But, brutish and 
savage though he be, he too is a dweller in the enchanted island. For him 
too life has its romance. There is no finer touch of Shakspere’s magic in the 
whole play than this. Marco Polo had recounted that “You shall heare in the 
ayre the sound of tabers and other instruments, to put the travellers in fear, 
&c., by evill spirits that make these sounds and also do call ... travellers by 
their names.” But Shakspere’s Caliban reassures his companions frightened 
by Ariel playing on a tabor. 


Be not afeard. The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 


I cried to dream again. 


The enchanted island owes still more to preceding voyagers in the great 
seas of romance. Shakspere had made many earlier voyages thither, but he 
was not the first Columbus to search out the undiscovered lands of illusions 
and enchantments. Fortunately for us he lived in the period of imaginative 
adventure and steered his crafts on the oceans whence many predecessors 
had returned treasure-laden. This is no place to relate the various 
circumstances that placed the men of the sixteenth century in a fortunate 
position for Romance, or to indicate the long development of romantic- 
comedy in which Shakspere played so great a part. But surely the interview 
between the dramatist and the sailor would have had very different results if 
the Elizabethan theater had not been accustomed to the union of the 
laughable and the romantic, the comic and the marvellous. Such a union is 
not a common one. There are no romantic-comedies in the literature of 
antiquity, and very few in modern literature since Shakspere’s death. He 
found a stage that was already the home of romance, used to fantasy and 
medley, and used also to fill out a three hours entertainment with sentiment 
and fun, music and monsters, idealized heroines and puns. 

Romance had found its readiest entrance to the stage thru the shows and 
spectacles which delighted the courts of the Tudors. Venus and Diana, or 
Loyalty and Sedition, or Red Cross Knight and Fairy Princess, or whoever 
else, if sumptuously arrayed and bejeweled and sufficiently attended, might 
be wheeled in on a huge car representing castle or garden or island, 
decorated with flowers and spangles, begin with a tableau and end with a 
dance. Along with all this splendor, it would not be thought inappropriate to 
have a clown dance a jig or mimic the antics of a drunken man. Such 
spectacles soon became the joy of the public as well as of the court, and 
were imitated by many a rustic Holofernes or Bottom. Nymphs and fairies, 
the Nine Worthies, or the Golden Age might find representation by almost 
any village pedagog and his school children. 

Out of such entertainments there soon developt a kind of comedy, at first 
the peculiar property of the children of the royal choirs who performed at 
court, but soon adapting itself to the adult companies and public theaters. 
This comedy availed itself of any stories that might come to hand, so they 
were strange, unusual, marvelous, impossible enough, and accompanied 
them with music, dancing, and spectacle, and with lively jests in the mouth 
of the smallest boys, dressed as pages. 

Endymion in love with the moon, the judgment of Paris, Pandora and her 


varied actions under the seven planets, the rival magic of Friars Bacon and 
Bungay, Jack the Giant Killer, Alexander the Great in love with Campaspe 
who preferred Apelles — these are some of the themes. Astrologers, 
Amazons, fairies, sirens, witches, ghosts, are some of the personages who 
appear along with the singing pages and Olympian deities. Of course, these 
persons and these marvels are impossible on any stage, most of all by 
daylight in the roofless public theaters of Shakspere’s London. But neither 
audience nor dramatist thought of impossibility. They tried everything on 
their stage, even their wonderlands. 

When Shakspere began to write plays, the stage was well used to 
romance. It was the comedies of Lyly and Greene, with their beautiful and 
unselfish maidens, their wonders and shows, their witty dialogs and jesters, 
their lovers’ crosses and final happiness, their Utopias and fairies, which 
prepared the way for Shakspere’s ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ and ‘Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,’ and for his great series of romantic plays from ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to ‘Twelfth Night.” But by 1600, both 
dramatists and audiences had become somewhat sophisticated and tired of 
romance, and the theaters turned to plays of a different fashion, to tragedies 
that searched the ways of crime and punishment, and to comedies that 
treated contemporary folly and vice with realism and satire. From the date 
of ‘Twelfth Night,’ 1601, to that of ‘Cymbeline,’ 1609, it is difficult to find 
a romantic-comedy on the London stage. There are no more marvels and 
magic, no charming princesses disguised as pages, no moonlit forests and 
terraces, no rescues and reconciliations, not much sentiment and no fun 
except what may be found on the seamy side of reality. Shakspere seems to 
have had little taste for satire and he wrote no satirical and realistic plays of 
the sort temporarily in fashion. But during these eight years, his comedies, 
like ‘Measure for Measure,’ have no romantic charm, and his energies are 
given to tragedy. He is occupied with the pomp and majesty of human hope 
and with the inevitable waste and failure of human achievement; but for his 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Coriolanus and the rest, there were no forests of 
Arden and no enchanted islands. Like his associates, he seems to have 
forsaken romance. 

What turned his imagination from tragedy back to romance? In my 
opinion it was the success of two brilliant young dramatists, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who, in a series of remarkable dramas made romance again 
popular on the London stage. Their romantic plays employ many of the old 
incidents and personages, but in general character differ strikingly from the 
plays of a decade or two earlier. They are hardly comedies at all, tho they 


have their humorous passages, but tragedies and tragi-comedies dealing 
with more thrilling circumstances and less naive wonderments than the 
earlier plays. Instead of a combination of romance and comedy, they aim at 
a contrast of the tragic and idyllic. They oppose a story of sexual passion 
with one of idealized sentiment, and delight in a succession of thrills as by 
clever stagecraft they hurry us from one suspense into another surprise. 
Until the very end you can scarcely guess whether it will be tragic or happy. 
Their land of romance is somewhat artificial and theatrical; but yet it has as 
of old its adventures, dangers, escapes, rescues, jealousies, suspicions, 
reconciliations and re-unions. And it has its idyls of forests, and fountains 
of love-lorn maidens and enraptured princes. It is a land of thrills and 
surprises, but also of idealization and poetry. For in all that choir of poets 
who wrote for the London theaters there was no one except Shakspere who 
could excel these young dramatists in their power to turn the affairs and 
emotions of mankind into copious verse, now tumultuous, now placid, but 
always bubbling with fancy and flowing melodiously. 

If Shakspere’s mind was directed again to romantic themes and situations 
by the success of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, the clearest evidence of 
his indebtedness to them is to be found in his ‘Cymbeline’, which has many 
marked similarities to their ‘Philaster’. In his two plays which follow, the 
‘Winter’s Tale’ and the ‘Tempest’, there is no detailed resemblance to the 
romantic tragic-comedies of the younger men. Shakspere, as well as they, 
had the whole tradition of romantic drama to draw from, and in particular 
he had his own past practice. He did not need to be shown how to depict 
romantic love, or charming heroines, or ardent suitors. For drinking scenes, 
like those of Trinculo and Stephano, or for dialog like that not very witty 
one of Gonzalo and the courtiers, he had many passages in his own plays 
that served as guides. Moreover, if ‘Cymbeline’ is an example of only 
partially successful experimentation with new methods, the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ 
and still more, the ‘Tempest, seem to me triumphant and unguided 
excursions of his own in the new field. But I think that Shakspere was 
attracted to this field by contemporary stage-successes, and that in seeking 
for novel and invented plots, in the contrast of tragic and idyllic elements, 
in the unusual and rapidly shifting situations, in the loose and parenthetical 
style, and in the elaboration of the dénouement, he was adapting himself to 
the new formulas and fashions in which Beaumont and Fletcher were the 
leaders. 

Still another suggestion came from the theater, but this time from the 
court. The court shows of the sort which we have noticed as characteristic 


of the early years of Elizabeth’s reign had given place to a better ordered 
and more sumptuous spectacle, the Court Masque. Under James I, with the 
great architect Inigo Jones to devise the machines and setting, and with Ben 
Jonson to write the librettos, one of these masques was a magnificent affair. 
It was given on festal occasions at court and often cost thousands of 
pounds. It had but a single or at most two performances, always at night, 
and it came to follow a distinct formula. The kernel of the show was the 
masked dance in which members of the court, even King and Queen, took 
part. This dance or “masque proper,” often elaborated into several 
measures, came near the end of the show. As accompaniments there were 
(1) music, instrumental and vocal, (2) a play of some length, usually with 
mythological or allegorical motive, (3) various grotesque dances by 
professional performers, preceding the main masque and often integrated 
with the play, and (4) a spectacular stage-setting. 

These shows were given in great halls, brilliantly lighted. The stage was 
splendidly decorated. Gods and goddesses floated among the clouds, and 
elaborate machines and scenes were devised. In one masque, a few years 
before the “Tempest,’ “an artificial sea was seen to shoot forth over the 
stage as it flowed to land, [this was the main machine — a great stage four 
feet high on trestles] on which was a great concave shell like mother of 
pearl” containing the masquers and conveyed by many sea-monsters hidden 
by the torch-bearers. The costumes of the masquers were in brilliant colors 
and heavily jeweled. These were often bizarre; but Inigo Jones knew the 
monuments of classical antiquity and the artistic achievements of 
Renaissance Italy as well as Jonson knew classical and humanistic 
literature. The living pictures were often in richness and color no unworthy 
rivals of the frescoes with which Rubens had decorated the ceiling of the 
Masquing Hall. 

Such expensive spectacles were beyond the reach of the professional 
theaters, but contemporary dramatists frequently found something that 
could be adapted or imitated for the public stage. So the antick dance of 
satyrs in a ‘Winter’s Tale’ (three of whom are announced as having already 
appeared before the King) seems borrowed from an anti-masque in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Masque of Oberon.’ In two plays of nearly the same date there is 
a well defined effort to combine the masque and the regular drama into a 
distinctive and novel dramatic entertainment, in the ‘Four Plays in One’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and the “Tempest’ of Shakspere. The “Tempest’ has 
always been a spectacular play on the stage, and so it must have appeared to 
him — and as a spectacle having many of the features of the court masque. 


There is music and song. Ariel, Prospero, and even Caliban are proper 
figures for a court show. The “masque proper” is used to celebrate the 
betrothal in the fourth act. This is a simplified form of such a masque as 
would be given at court. There is evidently some machinery — it is the 
insubstantial pageant that calls forth Prospero’s famous lines. Ariel, Iris, 
Ceres, and Juno appear, Juno descending from the heavens. There is music 
and a song, and Ferdinand cries: 


This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits? 


And when Prospero says they are spirits summoned by his art, Ferdinand 
exclaims 


Let me live here ever; 
So rare a wond’red father and a wise 
Makes this place Paradise. 


It is not Miranda now, but the machine and costumes used in court- 
spectacles that turn the platform into a land of romance. 

Then enter Nymphs, “Naiads of the winding brooks with sedg’d crowns,” 
and Sun burnt Reapers, “with rye-straw hats.” These are the main masquers 
and join in a graceful dance, until upon Prospero’s sudden start — ”to a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise, they heavily vanish.” More ingenious 
is Shakspere’s use of the anti-masques — i.e. dances by professional 
performers drest in fantastic costumes as animals, satyrs, statues, witches, 
etc. Such are the several strange shapes of II.3, who first bring in the 
banquet and again enter “and dance with mocks and mows and carrying out 
the table”; and in IV.1, the divers spirits who “in shape of dogs and hounds” 
hunt about the drunken conspirators while Prospero and Ariel set them on. 

For a stage, then, that had long been used to romance, Shakspere planned 
a new wonderment. For it he revived some of his old creations from Illyria 
and Arden, and Fairyland, all transformed by 


a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 


And he added some excitements and novelties to keep pace with the 
thrilling tragi-comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher. And just as years before, 
in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ he had drawn hints from the court 


entertainments by children, so now he conceived a spectacle that — so far 
as was possible — might rival the great shows of the Jacobean court. He 
did not need to go beyond the drama to find abundant suggestions for his 
new venture. 

But this was to be a play as well as a show, and must have some kind of 
plot. Perhaps he found an Italian novella with the story. No one has been 
able to find it since then. But stories somewhat similar to that of the 
‘Tempest’ occur in a Spanish tale and in a German play. There was indeed a 
real Alfonso, king of Naples, and a duke of Milan who was dispossesst, and 
another named Prospero. But whatever story Shakspere found, it is my 
notion that he forgot most of it. The palace intrigues, the rivalries of the 
banisht and usurping dukes, set at naught by the love at first sight of their 
children, the perilous adventures, and the dénouement brought about by 
magic, were commonplaces of fiction. Shakspere wanted to weld them into 
a more surprising fable. 

Perhaps it was at the very moment when he was most intent on this 
problem that the sailor from the fleet of Sir Thomas Gates hove into view. 
Even the mariner’s ballast of facts did not quite suffice. As Shakspere wrote 
he recalled some lines from his old favorite Ovid to fill out one of 
Prospero’s descriptions; and he used the newly-read Montaigne for 
Gonzalo’s account of a Utopian commonwealth. And some fine lines from 
Sir William Alexander’s tragedy of ‘Darius’ seem to have lingered in his 
recollection when he wrote of the great globe which is like a pageant and 
life that is like a dream. As he wrote of Prospero he thought too of his own 
career, of his own so potent art, of his promised retirement, and the fading 
pageants of both life and art. 

Perhaps, too, he may have thought of some of his battles of wit with Ben 
Jonson in the Mermaid Tavern. Ben was a great stickler for the rules, 
though he lamented that the Unity of Time was very difficult to secure on 
the English stage. He thought masques should be kept distinct from 
comedies, and he had no liking for fantastic medleys. Indeed, a few years 
later he indulged in a scoff at Shakspere’s “servant-monster” and at “those 
who beget tales, tempests, and such like drolleries.” Shakspere, recalling 
some such discussion may have said to himself, “Well, here is a play as 
fantastic as possible, and just to show Benjamin what can be done, I will 
keep it in strict accord with his classical Unities of Time and Place.” For 
this or some other propose he was for once at great pains to keep all the 
action within the time of the stage-performance, tho in doing so he makes 
his one nautical error by forgetting that the seaman’s measure of time was a 


half-hour glass. When Prospero first consults Ariel we are precisely told 
that it is two o’clock in the afternoon, and just before the end of the drama 
we are told that three hours have elapst. 

It has taken me too long to enumerate some of the materials in addition to 
those of Mr. Kipling’s sailor with which Shakspere’s fantasy worked. I hope 
I may have suggested that almost always, as here in this extraordinary flight 
of his imagination, he was writing as a playwright and not without full use 
of the hints and opportunities which the contemporary theater afforded. And 
I should like to suggest also that to the playwrights of that theater there 
were open many and great opportunities. Sailors home from a new world 
might cross the threshold of the dramatist; and dramatists then could think 
of magicians and monsters and fairies, of goddesses and drunken boors, of 
ideal commonwealths, the three unities, and beautiful verse, all in terms of 
the stage. Thru some such processes as have been rehearst, by some such 
influences, Shakspere’s imagination must have been led to the construction 
of a spectacular play that would win applause both in the Blackfriars 
playhouse and at court. Perhaps it is out of such varied driftwood that all 
enchanted islands are created. 

Ashley H. Thorndike. 

(April 23, 1916). 


HOW SHAKSPERE CAME TO WRITE THE 
“TEMPEST” 


To the Editor of the Spectator. 


SIR: — Your article on ‘Landscape and Literature’ in the Spectator of June 
18th has the following, among other suggestive passages: — ”But whence 
came the vision of the enchanted island in the ‘Tempest’? It had no 
existence in Shakspere’s world, but was woven out of such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” 

May I cite Malone’s suggestion connecting the play with the casting 
away of Sir George Somers on the island of Bermuda in 1609; and further 
may I be allowed to say how it seems to me possible that the vision was 
woven from the most prosaic material — from nothing more promising in 
fact, than the chatter of a half-tipsy sailor at a theater? Thus: 

A stage-manager, who writes and vamps plays, moving among his 
audience, overhears a mariner discoursing to his neighbor of a grievous 
wreck, and of the behavior of the passengers, for whom all sailors have ever 
entertained a natural contempt. He describes, with the wealth of detail 
peculiar to sailors, measures taken to claw the ship off a lee-shore, how 
helm and sails were workt, what the passengers did and what he said. One 
pungent phrase — to be rendered later into: 

“What care these brawlers for the name of King?’ 

— strikes the manager’s ear, and he stands behind the talkers. Perhaps 
only one-tenth of the earnestly delivered, hand-on-shoulder sea talk was 
actually used of all that was automatically and unconsciously stored by the 
island man who knew all inland arts and crafts. Nor is it too fanciful to 
imagine a half-turn to the second listener as the mariner, banning his luck as 
mariners will, says there are those who would not give a doit to a poor man 
while they will lay out ten to see a raree-show, — a dead Indian. Were he in 
foreign parts, as he now is in England, he could show people something in 
the way of strange fish. Is it to consider too curiously to see a drink ensue 
on this hint (the manager dealt but little in his plays with the sea at first 
hand, and his instinct for new words would have been waked by what he 
had already caught), and with the drink a sailor’s minute description of how 
he went across the reefs to the island of his calamity, — or islands rather, 


for there were many? Some you could almost carry away in your pocket. 
They were sown broadcast like — like the nut-shells on the stage there. 

“Many islands, in truth,” says the manager patiently, and afterwards his 
Sebastian says to Antonio: 

I think he will carry the island home in his pocket and give it to his son 
for an apple. 

To which Antonio answers: 

And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring forth more islands. 

“But what was the island like?” says the manager. The sailor tries to 


explain. “It was green, with yellow in it; a tawny-colored country” — the 
color, that is to say, of the coral-beached, cedar-covered Bermuda of to-day 
— ”and the air made one sleepy, and the place was full of noises” — the 


muttering and roaring of the sea among the islands and between the reefs — 
”and there was a sou’-west wind that blistered one all over.” The 
Elizabethan mariner would not discriminate finely between blisters and 
prickly heat; but the Bermudian of to-day will tell you that the sou’-west or 
Lighthouse wind in summer brings that plague and general discomfort. That 
the coral rock, battered by the sea, rings hollow with strange sounds, 
answered by the winds in the little cramped valleys, is a matter of common 


knowledge. 
The man, refresht with some drink, then describes the geography of his 
landing place, — the spot where Trinculo makes his first appearance. He 


insists and reinsists on details which to him at one time meant life or death, 
and the manager follows attentively. He can give his audience no more than 
a few hangings and a placard for scenery, but that his lines shall lift them 
beyond that bare show to the place he would have them, the manager needs 
for himself the clearest possible understanding, — the most ample detail. 
He must see the scene in the round — solid — ere he peoples it. Much, 
doubtless, he discarded, but so closely did he keep to his original 
informations that those who go to-day to a certain beach some two miles 
from Hamilton will find the stage set for Act ii, Scene 2 of the ‘Tempest,’ 
— a bare beach, with the wind singing through the scrub at the land’s edge, 
a gap in the reefs wide enough for the passage of Stephano’s butt of sack, 
and (these eyes have seen it) a cave in the coral within easy reach of the 
tide, whereto such a butt might be conveniently rolled. 

(My cellar is in a rock by the seaside where my wine is hid). 

There is no other cave for some two miles. 

Here’s neither bush nor shrub; one is exposed to the wrath of “‘yond 
same black cloud,” and here the currents strand wreckage. It was so well 


done that, after three hundred years, a stray tripper and no Shakspere 
scholar, recognized in a flash that old first set of all. 

So far good. Up to this point the manager has gained little except some 
suggestions for an opening scene, and some notion of an uncanny island. 
The mariner (one cannot believe that Shakspere was mean in these little 
things) is dipping to a deeper drunkenness. Suddenly he launches into a 
preposterous tale of himself and his fellows, flung ashore, separated from 
their officers, horribly afraid of the devil-haunted beach of noises, with their 
heads full of the fumes of broacht liquor. One castaway was found hiding 
under the ribs of a dead whale which smelt abominably. They hauled him 
out by the legs — he mistook them for imps — and gave him drink. And 
now, discipline being melted, they would strike out for themselves, defy 
their officers, and take possession of the island. The narrator’s mates in this 
enterprise were probably described as fools. He was the only sober man in 
the company. 

So they went inland, faring badly as they staggered up and down this 
pestilent country. They were prickt with palmettoes, and the cedar branches 
raspt their faces. Then they found and stole some of their officers’ clothes 
which were hanging up to dry. But presently they fell into a swamp, and, 
what was worse, into the hands of their officers; and the great expedition 
ended in muck and mire. Truly an island bewicht. Else why their cramps 
and sickness? Sack never made a man more than reasonably drunk. He was 
prepared to answer for unlimited sack; but what befell his stomach and head 
was the purest magic that honest man ever met. 

A drunken sailor of to-day wandering about Bermuda would probably 
sympathize with him; and to-day, as then, if one takes the easiest inland 
road from Trinculo’s beach, near Hamilton, the path that a drunken man 
would infallibly follow, it ends abruptly in swamp. The one point that our 
mariner did not dwell upon was that he and the others were suffering from 
acute alcoholism combined with the effects of nerve-shattering peril and 
exposure. Hence the magic. That a wizard should control such an island 
was demanded by the beliefs of all seafarers of that date. 

Accept this theory, and you will concede that the ‘Tempest’ came to the 
manager sanely and normally in the course of his daily life. He may have 
been casting about for a new play; he may have purposed to vamp an old 
one — say, ‘Aurelio and Isabella’; or he may have been merely waiting on 
his demon. But it is all Prospero’s wealth against Caliban’s pignuts that to 
him in a receptive hour, sent by heaven, entered the original Stephano fresh 
from the seas and half-seas over. To him Stephano told his tale all in one 


piece, a two hours’ discourse of most glorious absurdities. His profligate 
abundance of detail at the beginning, when he was more or less sober, 
supplied and surely establisht the earth-basis of the play in accordance with 
the great law that a story to be truly miraculous must be ballasted with 
facts. His maunderings of magic and incomprehensible ambushes, when he 
was without reservation drunk (and this is just the time when a lesser- 
minded man than Shakspere would have paid the reckoning and turned him 
out) suggested to the manager the peculiar note of its supernatural 
mechanism. 

Truly it was a dream, but that there may be no doubt of its source or of 
his obligation, Shakspere has also made the dreamer immortal. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


NOTES 


Mr. Kipling’s letter was originally publisht in the (London) Spectator for 
July 2, 1898. He allowed it to appear as his contribution to ‘A Book of 
Homage to Shakspere’ (Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. 200-203). But 
he has not yet included it in any collection of his miscellaneous writings; 
and for his permission to reprint it in this series the Committee in charge of 
the Dramatic Museum desires to express its thanks. 

Malone’s suggestion was presented in his essay, ‘An Account of the 
Incidents from which the Title and a Part of the Story of Shakspere’s 
“Tempest” were derived; and its true date ascertained.’ This was privately 
printed in 1808 and supplemented by an additional pamphlet in 1809. Both 
were reprinted in volume XV of the Boswell-Malone Variorum edition of 
Shakspere in 1821. Malone’s essay gives a careful analysis of the several 
contemporary accounts of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers, and of their 
relations to the “Tempest.’ In his preface Malone states that his ‘Account’ 
was written “some years ago” but acknowledges that his discovery had 
been anticipated by Douce in his ‘Illustrations of Shakspere’ published in 
1807. 

In his little book, ‘Shakspere’s Sea Forms Explained,’ (Bristol, 1910) Mr. 
W. B. Whall, master mariner, expresses his belief that Shakspere’s use of 
sea phrases is copious and accurate. He declares that “Words and phrases of 
an extremely technical nature are scattered thru” Shakspere’s plays; “and a 
mistake in their use is never made.” Then he asks: “Could a mere lubber 
have steered clear of error in the use of such terms?” (p. 6). Mr. Whall had 
earlier noted that there are seven years of Shakspere’s life as to which we 
have scarcely any information, and that one of these years was the year of 
the Armada, 1588, when he had only just attained his majority. Where was 
Shakspere and what was he doing? “There was a hot press for men to man 
the fleet. Is it possible that he was among the prest?” (p. 5). 

It was a time of exaltation of all things pertaining to sea things; and it is 
no wonder that the playwrights of the day, Heywood for one, made frequent 
use of sea words. “The wonder is that without professional acquaintance” 
Shakspere “should always use these terms correctly,” (p. 18). He abounds in 
“Elizabethan sailor talk pure and simple.” And a little later Mr. Whall draws 
attention to the fact that “sea expressions crop up in quite unexpected 
places” — just as theatrical expressions crop up; “and that they are all 
phrased as by a sailor,” (p. 19). Then Mr. Whall quotes a remark from 


another master mariner, Captain Basil Hall, who had earlier noticed this 
striking characteristic: “One would like to know how Shakspere pickt it 
up.” 

When he comes to deal with the ‘Tempest’ Mr. Whall cites the saying of 
Lord Mulgrave, some time first Lord of the Admiralty: “The first scene of 
the ‘Tempest’ is a very striking instance of the great accuracy of 
Shakspere’s knowledge in a professional science.” With this Mr. Whall 
disagrees: “Now this does not of necessity follow. A playwright with any 
sense would, if about to write such a scene, obtain professional assistance 
unless he himself had professional knowledge to steer clear of error. The 
whole scene is graphic, accurate and correct in the terms of nautical 
speech.... But it is by no means such a proof of the writer’s sea knowledge 
as are the scattered and wholly unexpected nautical references in many 
other plays, every one of which might have been written by an experienced 
seaman.” 

The most recent and the most careful consideration of Shakspere’s 
acquaintance with seafaring life is contained in Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton’s 
essay on “The Navy: Ships and Sailors,’ contributed to ‘Shakspere’s 
England,’ (Oxford University Press, 1916), 141-170. 


A. H. T. 


The Speeches 








Kipling’s American home ‘Naulakha’, in Dummerston, Vermont — now a Kipling museum 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
eae 


This collection of thirty-one speeches was published in 1928. Although 
Kipling disliked public appearances, some of his most deeply personal and 
revealing statements can be found in his speeches. He spoke on varied 
topics, but was most notable for his hard-hitting pro-war speeches at the 
time of the Great War. 
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Literature 


A GREAT, and I frankly admit, a somewhat terrifying, honour has come to 
me; but I think, compliments apart, that the most case-hardened worker in 
letters, speaking to such an assembly as this, must recognise the gulf that 
separates even the least of those who do things worthy to be written about 
from even the best of those who have written things worthy of being talked 
about. 

There is an ancient legend which tells us that when a man first achieved a 
most notable deed he wished to explain to his Tribe what he had done. As 
soon as he began to speak, however, he was smitten with dumbness, he 
lacked words, and sat down. Then there arose — according to the story — a 
masterless man, one who had taken no part in the action of his fellow, who 
had no special virtues, but who was afflicted — that is the phrase — with 
the magic of the necessary word. He saw; he told; he described the merits 
of the notable deed in such a fashion, we are assured, that the words 
“became alive and walked up and down in the hearts of all his hearers”. 
Thereupon, the Tribe seeing that the words were certainly alive, and fearing 
lest the man with the words would hand down untrue tales about them to 
their children, took and killed him. But, later, they saw that the magic was 
in the words, not in the man. 

We have progressed in many directions since the time of this early and 
destructive criticism, but, so far, we do not seem to have found a sufficient 
substitute for the necessary word as the final record to which all 
achievement must look. Even to-day, when all is done, those who have 
done it must wait until all has been said by the masterless man with the 
words. It is certain that the overwhelming bulk of those words will perish in 
the future as they have perished in the past; but it is true that a minute 
fraction will continue to exist, and by the light of these words, and by that 
light only, will our children be able to judge of the phases of our generation. 
Now we desire beyond all things to stand well with our children; but when 
our story comes to be told we do not know who will have the telling of it. 
We are too close to the tellers; there are many tellers and they are all talking 
together; and, even if we know them, we must not kill them. But the old and 
terrible instinct which taught our ancestors to kill the original story-teller 
warns us that we shall not be far wrong if we challenge any man who shows 
signs of being afflicted with the magic of the necessary word. May not this 
be the reason why, without any special legislation on its behalf, Literature 


has always stood a little outside the law as the one calling that is absolutely 
free — free in the sense that it needs no protection? For instance, if, as 
occasionally happens, a Judge makes a bad law, or a surgeon a bad 
operation, or a manufacturer makes bad food, criticism upon their actions is 
by law and custom confined to comparatively narrow limits. But if a man, 
as occasionally happens, makes a book, there is no limit to the criticism that 
may be directed against it. And this is perfectly as it should be. The world 
recognises that little things like bad law, bad surgery, and bad food, affect 
only the cheapest commodity that we know about — human life. Therefore, 
in these circumstances, men can afford to be swayed by pity for the 
offender, by interest in his family, by fear, or loyalty, or respect for the 
organisation he represents, or even by a desire to do him justice. But when 
the question is of words — words that may become alive and walk up and 
down in the hearts of the hearers — it is then that this world of ours, which 
is disposed to take an interest in its future, feels instinctively that it is better 
that a thousand innocent people should be punished rather than that one 
guilty word should be preserved, carrying that which is an untrue tale of the 
Tribe. The chances, of course, are almost astronomically remote that any 
given tale will survive for so long as it takes an oak to grow to timber size. 
But that guiding instinct warns us not to trust to chance a matter of the 
supremest concern. In this durable record, if anything short of indisputable 
and undistilled truth be seen there, we all feel, “How shall our achievements 
profit us?” The Record of the Tribe is its enduring literature. 

The magic of Literature lies in the words, and not in any man. Witness, a 
thousand excellent, strenuous words can leave us quite cold or put us to 
sleep, whereas a bare half-hundred words breathed upon by some man in 
his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten generations ago, can 
still lead whole nations into and out of captivity, can open to us the doors of 
the three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that we can scarcely abide to look 
at our own souls. It is a miracle — one that happens very seldom. But 
secretly each one of the masterless men with the words has hope, or has had 
hope, that the miracle may be wrought again through him. 

And why not? If a tinker in Bedford gaol; if a pamphleteering 
shopkeeper, pilloried in London; if a muzzy Scot; if a despised German 
Jew; or a condemned French thief, or an English Admiralty official with a 
taste for letters can be miraculously afflicted with the magic of the 
necessary word, why not any man at any time? Our world, which is only 
concerned in the perpetuation of the record, sanctions that hope just as 
kindly and just as cruelly as Nature sanctions love. 


All it suggests is that the man with the Words shall wait upon the man of 
achievement, and step by step with him try to tell the story to the tribe. All 
it demands is that the magic of every word shall be tried out to the 
uttermost by every means, fair or foul, that the mind of man can suggest. 
There is no room, and the world insists that there shall be no room, for pity, 
for mercy, for respect, for fear, or even for loyalty between man and his 
fellow-man, when the record of the Tribe comes to be written. That record 
must satisfy, at all costs to the word and to the man behind the word. It must 
satisfy alike the keenest vanity and the deepest self-knowledge of the 
present; it must satisfy also the most shameless curiosity of the future. 
When it has done this it is literature of which it will be said, in due time, 
that it fitly represents its age. I say in due time because ages, like 
individuals, do not always appreciate the merits of a record that purports to 
represent them. The trouble is that one always expects just a little more out 
of a thing than one puts into it. Whether it be an age or an individual, one is 
always a little pained and a little pessimistic to find that all one gets back is 
just one’s bare deserts. This is a difficulty old as literature. 

A little incident that came within my experience a while ago shows that 
that difficulty is always being raised by the most unexpected people all 
about the world. It happened in a land where the magic of words is 
peculiarly potent and far-reaching, that there was a Tribe that wanted rain, 
and the rain-doctors set about getting it. To a certain extent the rain-doctors 
succeeded. But the rain their magic brought was not a full driving 
downpour that tells of large prosperity; it was patchy, local, circumscribed, 
and uncertain. There were unhealthy little squalls blowing about the 
country and doing damage. Whole districts were flooded out by 
waterspouts, and other districts annoyed by trickling showers, soon dried by 
the sun. And so the Tribe went to the rain-doctors, being very angry, and 
they said, “What is this rain that you make? You did not make rain like this 
in the time of our fathers. What have you been doing?” And the rain- 
doctors said, “We have been making our proper magic. Supposing you tell 
us what you have been doing lately?” And the Tribe said, “Oh, our head- 
men have been running about hunting jackals, and our little people have 
been running about chasing grasshoppers! What has that to do with your 
rain-making?” “It has everything to do with it,” said the rain-doctors. “Just 
as long as your head-men run about hunting jackals, and just as long as 
your little people run about chasing grasshoppers, just so long will the rain 
fall in this manner. 


The Claims of Art 


SOME few years ago — in fact, before the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution was founded — King Solomon, speaking of things in general, 
said that the race was not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Speaking 
of Art in particular, he said: “Nor yet favour to men of skill; but Time and 
Chance happeneth to them all”. Solomon was a generous patron of the arts, 
and an original man of letters. Nobody has improved on his remark; and 
you may have noticed that nobody has improved the state of affairs that 
gave rise to it. There must be as many men nowadays as there were in 
Solomon’s time whose skill has not found favour, and I should like to try 
and interest you in the fate of a few of them. 

In an enlightened and democratic age like ours, it is possible to say that, 
if a man’s skill has not found favour with the public, the blame must lie 
with the man, or with the skill. This is a pretty doctrine. I wish I could 
subscribe to it myself. There are, however, men who devote their skill to 
producing things and expressing ideas for which the public has no present 
need. Being artists, these men must needs do the work that is laid upon 
them to do, and while they are doing it they are apt to overlook a number of 
important worldly considerations. It is reprehensible, of course — and, 
worse than reprehensible, it is unbusinesslike — but it happens; and it 
happens more frequently than people would imagine. The Callings are 
unlike the Professions. No one embraces the career of Art, any more than 
one enters Science or the Services, with the direct idea of making money. 
The material rewards of Art are oftenest so small that men may be forgiven 
if they sacrifice themselves and their belongings to make an appeal to the 
next generation, while they neglect their own. These, then, are the men who 
do not very greatly care whether their skill finds immediate favour or not. 
They have elected to take their chance with time to come; but the records of 
the Institution and the Orphan Fund will tell you that their descendants have 
to take certain or uncertain chances now. 

Besides these, there are the others whose skill, however much they may 
desire it, has not found favour. Time has not given them their chance; their 
skill has not found favour; and by the world’s verdict they have not 
achieved success. 

The world’s verdict is, of course, of great financial value. The verdict of 
our fellow-craftsmen is a little nearer the facts of the case. Thank goodness, 
we all count among our friends delightful men and women whose skill has 


not found favour, but to whose skill, sympathy, humour, and, above all, 
knowledge, we owe more than we realise. It may be that the very generosity 
of soul which impelled them to lavish themselves so unstintingly upon their 
associates has stood in the way of their more evident advancement, and that 
some of these good spirits are now facing — I won’t say defeat: there is no 
abiding defeat in Art — but the outer appearance of defeat. If this be so, it 
is a comfortable thought that an organisation exists which, by our good will, 
can help them as quietly and as unostentatiously as they helped us. For their 
lot is hard! 

It is much pleasanter to contemplate the man whose skill has found 
favour and keeps it. One is almost hypnotised into the belief that here, at 
least, Time and Chance have been eliminated by the progress of modern 
civilisation. Unluckily, last year’s report of the Institution shows that time 
and chance are as uncontrolled a brace of impressionists as ever they were 
— rather brutal in their methods, but deadly sure of their effects. The report 
for last year is, quite rightly, a discreetly veiled document. It is a 
twelvemonth’s casualty-list among a very small proportion of those who set 
out to make life beautiful, and found it very bitter. You can see that it covers 
several of the calamities that can overtake a working man — want, disease, 
break-down, madness, and death. Your imagination can fill in the 
background. 

And, talking of imagination, do you know the Black Thought, 
Gentlemen? I am loth to remind you of it in this fenced and pleasant place, 
but it is the one emotion that all men of imagination have in common. It is a 
horror of great darkness that drops upon a man unbidden, and drives him to 
think lucidly, connectedly, with Cruikshank detail, of all the accidents 
whereby, through no fault of his own, he may be cut off from his work, and 
forced to leave those he loves defenceless to the world. You know the Black 
Thought, Gentlemen? It possesses some men in the dead of night; some in 
the sunshine; some when they are setting their palettes; some when they are 
stropping their razors; but only the very young, the very sound, and the very 
single, are exempt. 

If we look at this report again, we shall see that our blackest forebodings 
about our eyes, and our brain, and our hand, and our body, and our soul by 
which we live and work, have been realised last year in the case of these 
two hundred and two fellow-workers. We only heard the bullets of Time and 
Chance; these others have had to stop them with their bodies. 

Gentlemen, I have to propose Prosperity to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. Will you please respond to it? 


Values in Life 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON; most-learnedfellow-Doctors; and You, discreet 
and well-conducted Students of our University: According to the ancient 
and laudable custom of the schools, I, as one of your wandering scholars 
returned, have been instructed to speak to you. The only penalty youth must 
pay for its enviable privilege is that of listening to people known, alas, to be 
older and alleged to be wiser. On such occasions youth feigns an air of 
polite interest and reverence, while age tries to look virtuous. Which 
pretences sit uneasily upon both of them. 

On such occasions very little truth is spoken. I will try not to depart from 
the convention. I will not tell you how the sins of youth are due very largely 
to its virtues; how its arrogance is most often the result of its innate 
shyness; how its brutality is the outcome of its natural virginity of spirit. 
These things are true, but your preceptors might object to such texts without 
the proper notes and emendations. But I can try to speak to you more or less 
truthfully on certain matters to which you may give the attention and belief 
proper to your years. 

When, to use a detestable phrase, you go out into “the battle of life”, you 
will be confronted by an organised conspiracy which will try to make you 
believe that the world is governed by the idea of wealth for wealth’s sake, 
and that all means which lead to the acquisition of that wealth are, if not 
laudable, at least expedient. Those of you who have fitly imbibed the spirit 
of our University — and it was not a materialistic University which trained 
a scholar to take both the Craven and the Ireland in England — will 
violently resent that thought; but you will live and eat and move and have 
your being in a world dominated by that thought. Some of you will 
probably succumb to the poison of it. 

Now, I do not ask you not to be carried away by the first rush of the great 
game of life. That is expecting you to be more than human, But I do ask 
you, after the first heat of the game, that you draw breath and watch your 
fellows for a while. Sooner or later, you will see some man to whom the 
idea of wealth as mere wealth does not appeal, whom the methods of 
amassing that wealth do not interest, and who will not accept money if you 
offer it to him at a certain price. 

At first you will be inclined to laugh at this man and to think that he is 
not “smart” in his ideas. I suggest that you watch him closely, for he will 
presently demonstrate to you that money dominates everybody except the 


man who does not want money. You may meet that man on your farm, in 
your village, or in your legislature. But be sure that, whenever or wherever 
you meet him, as soon as it comes to a direct issue between you, his little 
finger will be thicker than your loins. You will go in fear of him: he will not 
go in fear of you. You will do what he wants: he will not do what you want. 
You will find that you have no weapon in your armoury with which you can 
attack him; no argument with which you can appeal to him. Whatever you 
gain, he will gain more. 

I would like you to study that man. I would like you better to be that 
man, because from the lower point of view it doesn’t pay to be obsessed by 
the desire of wealth for wealth’s sake. If more wealth be necessary to you, 
for purposes not your own, use your left hand to acquire it, but keep your 
right for your proper work in life. If you employ both arms in that game you 
will be in danger of stooping; in danger, also, of losing your soul. But in 
spite of everything you may succeed, you may be successful, you may 
acquire enormous wealth. In which case I warn you that you stand in grave 
danger of being spoken and written of and pointed out as “a smart man”. 
And that is one of the most terrible calamities that can overtake a sane, 
civilised, white man in our Empire to-day. 

They say youth is the season of hope, ambition, and uplift — that the last 
word youth needs is an exhortation to be cheerful. Some of you here know 
— and I remember — that youth can be a season of great depression, 
despondencies, doubts, waverings, the worse because they seem to be 
peculiar to ourselves and incommunicable to our fellows. There is a certain 
darkness into which the soul of the young man sometimes descends — a 
horror of desolation, abandonment, and realised worthlessness, which is one 
of the most real of the hells in which we are compelled to walk. 

I know of what I speak. This is due to a variety of causes, the chief of 
which is the egotism of the human animal itself. But I can tell you for your 
comfort that the best cure for it is to interest yourself, to lose yourself, in 
some issue not personal to yourself — in another man’s trouble, or, 
preferably, another man’s joy. But if the dark hour does not vanish, as 
sometimes it doesn’t; if the black cloud will not lift, as sometimes it will 
not; let me tell you again for your comfort that there are many liars in the 
world, but there are no liars like our own sensations. The despair and horror 
mean nothing, because there is for you nothing irremediable, nothing 
ineffaceable, nothing irrevocable in anything you may have said or thought 
or done. If, for any reason, you cannot believe or have not been taught to 
believe in the infinite mercy of Heaven which has made us all, and will take 


care we do not go far astray, at least believe that you are not yet sufficiently 
important to be taken too seriously by the Powers above us or beneath us. 
In other words, take anything and everything seriously except yourselves. 

I regret that I noticed certain signs of irreverent laughter when I alluded 
to the word “smartness”. I have no message to deliver, but if I had a 
message to deliver to a University which I love, to the young men who have 
the future of their country to mould, I would say with all the force at my 
command: Do not be “smart”. If I were not a Doctor of this University with 
a deep interest in its discipline, and if I did not hold the strongest views on 
that reprehensible form of amusement known as “rushing”, I would say that 
whenever and wherever you find one of your dear little playmates showing 
signs of “smartness” in his work, his talk, or his play, take him tenderly by 
the hand — by both hands, by the back of the neck if necessary — and 
lovingly, playfully but firmly, lead him to a knowledge of higher and more 
interesting things. 


E 


Imperial Relations 


MR. PRESIDENT and Members of the Canadian Club: Is this quite fair? 
It seems to me very unjust, most wrong, that the thousands of men who 
have fought and toiled and died for our Empire have passed for the most 
part without human acknowledgement, while a man who has merely caught 
the popular ear by trying to describe some of their thoughts and ideas 
should receive such a welcome as this. Well, the reward is not to the man 
himself. You have done him a great, a very great honour, one which I make 
bold to hope is not so much to the author whose name I bear as to the ideas 
that I have been fortunate enough to reflect. 

Now the idea of our Empire as a community of men of allied race and 
identical aims, united in comradeship, comprehension, and sympathy, is no 
new thing. It grew up in the hearts of all our people with their national 
growth as the peoples in the Empire grew to the stature of distinct nations. 
None can say where it was born, but we all know the one man who in our 
time gave present life to that grand conception. Our children will tell their 
sons of the statesman who in the evening of his days, crowned with years 
and honour, beheld what our Empire might be made, who stepped aside 
from the sheep-tracks of little politicians, who put from him ease, comfort, 
friendship, and lost even health itself that he might inspire and lead a young 
generation to follow him along the new path. We ourselves are too near the 
man and his work to understand the full significance of Joseph 
Chamberlain. It is the high tradition of our land that in moments of need a 
man shall not be wanting to do and dare, and if need be to die, for his 
people. It is the custom of our land to accept that sacrifice as a matter of 
course — always without thanks, often with ungracious criticism. 

But the custom has not weakened the tradition, for in all walks of life in 
every quarter of the Empire you will find to-day men content — more than 
content, eager — to endure any hardship, any misunderstanding, for aims 
that are not even remotely theirs, for objects in which they have no specific 
interest except the honour and integrity and advancement of their village, 
their town, their State, their Province, or their country. Now the history of 
Canada, of all our young nations, as I read it, is the record of just that spirit, 
the story of just those men, the pioneers who rode out in advance of the 
community, and who broke the trails for their brothers’ use. And we are so 
new even now that in every quarter of the Empire to-day you can see those 
pioneers putting forth on their quests. Behind them lie the little towns, 


collections of shacks or tin-roofed houses, where they buy their trading 
outfit and their trading-goods; just such little towns as your superb Toronto 
once was. The men you know, the men who live in them, will tell you 
seriously that in a few years they will be second Torontos, second 
Johannesburgs, second Wellingtons, second Melbournes, as the case may 
be. And we laugh! Knowing how miracles have been wrought on our own 
behalf, we cannot conceive that they will be wrought for anyone else. 

But we do not laugh a few years later when one of those lonely pioneers 
rides up to us, the mayor of his city — no mean city — and well on his way 
to be a millionaire. We laugh still less when his city writes to our dearest 
rival and wishes to know how soon he can deliver a million and three- 
quarters city water-mains, with pipes and sewers, as per specification 
appended. Then we mourn. Then we grieve. Then we say to ourselves, if 
we had only known, had only guessed, that that dear little jumping-off place 
to nowhere was going to be what it is, we would have paid it some 
attention; we would have had more faith in it; and now we should be 
sharing the contract! But we have only to meet another man, and we go 
straight away and make the same mistake, laughing at this man on another 
pony, hailing from another collection of houses which will be another city. 
Is it possible that any of you as individuals have made that mistake? 

Then the question is, are we not in time of peace a little too prone as 
nations to repeat that blunder in our relations to our fellow-nations 
throughout the Empire? Put it this way: Are we not each a little too 
occupied in our immediate present — in time of peace a little too occupied 
with our immediate present, to take an interest in the potentialities of our 
neighbours’ future? I say in time of peace, because all the world remembers 
when one of our community was in distress Canada went to her aid, as 
Australia went, as New Zealand went, as the Crown colonies went, without 
one thought of present interests, or politics, or pocket. 

And out of that great gathering of our men on the plains of South Africa 
there was born, I think, a treaty of mutual preference between the various 
members of that Empire which — I am no diplomatist myself — I think 
regular diplomatists will find it difficult to annul. 

It may be for reasons of her own that, for the time being, Canada will 
judge it expedient to make her court with older civilisations, to deal, for the 
time being, with nations of a more amazing present than that which belongs 
to Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. But I am sure, gentlemen, that 
if you as business men send out or investigate for yourselves you will find 
in those countries that I have named the promise of markets worthy of your 


serious attention. Were I a business man I could show you that as regards 
our mutual trade we are no more than children playing store on the 
thresholds of our real markets. 

I can put my hand on the map and point to certain countries that I know, 
and I can show you how the natural resources of such and such areas must 
create vast and stable industries, rearing up a power on a larger scale than 
the world has yet witnessed. And the plant for all that power has to be 
imported from somewhere! I could prove to you how the junction of certain 
railways and the conditions of certain ports must result in huge commercial 
centres, clamorous for the luxuries of all the world; how the inevitable 
growth of population must make a sub-continent of pleasant and luxurious 
homes in all their varied nature. 

I can show you the sites of a chain of cities in the future fed by thousands 
and thousands of mills. And the plant for the whole of that development has 
to be imported from somewhere! But I can show you, moreover, in those 
countries that I have named, the same superb faith in the future, the same 
audacious handling of time, space, and material, the same humorous, 
fearless outlook on problems that would make older communities turn grey 
with hysterics; the same joyful acceptance of the apparently impossible, the 
same lighthearted victory over it, and, above all, the same deep delight in 
life and work that Canada has revealed to the world. And how could it be 
otherwise? The men of these lands have worked out their salvation under 
skies as bright and with hearts as large as yours. 

They have developed and settled, they are developing and settling, vast 
areas with much the same machinery, moral and physical, as you use. They 
face the five great problems — I prefer to call them Points of Fellowship — 
Education, Immigration, Transportation, Irrigation, and Administration. 
They face them on the same lines as you do. Who, then, in the long run, can 
better or more understandingly supply their wants than you? Who in the 
long run can better or more understandingly supply your wants than they? 
Am I looking too far forward? I think not. A young country must take long 
views, the same as a young man must take long, very long, views. Our four 
young nations — the Big Four — have a long, an uphill, and a triumphant 
road to tread. Go you out, gentlemen, and make sure for yourselves that our 
roads lie together. 





Growth and Responsibility 


MR. PRESIDENT, gentlemen of the Canadian Club, fellow-subjects — I 
am only a dealer in words, and you can scarcely wonder that I cannot find 
any words — speaking from my heart — wherewith to thank you for the 
honour which you have done me. The thing to me — the experience to me 
— is most overwhelming. What Mr. Gordon has been good enough to say 
about such work as I have done, I can only hope that you will very kindly 
try to — believe. But if any one of you in his life has ever been called 
“good”, he will perhaps recall the thoughts that went through his mind 
when he considered what he really was. 

To one portion of the indictment I plead guilty. I have, I confess it now, 
done my best for about twenty years to make all the men of the sister 
nations within the Empire interested in each other. Because I know that at 
heart all our men are pretty much alike, in that they have the same 
problems, the same aspirations, and the same loves, and the same hates; and 
when all is said and done, we have only each other to depend upon. And if, 
through any good fortune, any work of mine has helped to make the men all 
over the world understand each other a little bit — I won’t say, understand 
— to keep them more interested in each other, then great is my reward. 

I seem to have caught in the speech of one gentleman a reference to 
snow. I assure you, gentlemen, I explained the moment I landed in Quebec, 
that all the lumber in this country was shifted on pneumatic tyres in July. I 
pointed out that snow was unheard of, and that what they mistook for it was 
French chalk. I have done everything I could. 

Now I do not wish to revive your dark past, or rather our dark past, shall 
I say, but fifteen years ago, almost to the day, I was in Winnipeg. At that 
time the city was seriously considering wherewithal she should be paved. 
The street pavement question was very important and, as far as I could 
gather, from the inhabitants of the city — the men of that generation — it 
appeared that at that remote epoch snow used to fall within the city limits 
and, when it melted, the streets were what I have heard called “muddy”. I 
left the city of Winnipeg discussing that problem, chiefly in buggies, that 
would not move, in Main Street, and I went away for fifteen years, which in 
the life of a nation is equivalent to about fifteen minutes in the life of a 
man. I come back, and I find the Winnipeg of to-day a metropolis. This 
morning I have been over, perhaps, more than sixteen or twenty-two miles 
of asphalt, looking at some small part of the principal portions of your most 


marvellous city. I have seen all the buildings that you have created for your 
convenience, for your trade, for your necessities, for your justifiable pride 
and luxury, and above all for the education of your children. 

The visions that your old men saw fifteen years ago I saw translated to- 
day into stone and brick and concrete. The dreams that your young men 
dreamed I saw accepted as the ordinary facts of everyday life, and they will, 
in turn, give place to vaster and more far-reaching imaginations. 
Gentlemen, this record of unsurpassed achievement, and my admiration for 
it, is as keen as my envy. I say my envy, because, as you know, I have spent 
some large portion of my life among men of my own blood and race in 
other lands less fortunate than this land — among men who are labouring 
with their brains and the sweat of their bodies to build up new cities, and to 
make firm the outworks of civilisation.. 

These things are not accomplished except by the hardest of toil, high 
courage, eternal sacrifice, and very often bitter disappointment. The mere 
buildings and streets of a town do not tell that story to the outsider; but no 
man who has been present, as I have been present, at the building up of a 
new city, or foundation of anew community — no man who has been at the 
birth-throes of a nation, can fail to hear that story cried aloud, as it were, by 
every block, store, or private residence that he passes. Therefore, my heart 
goes out to the city of your love and your pride, because I know what lies 
behind the mere houses in the streets that one sees. I know the passion and 
the sacrifice that went to the upbuilding of each, and that will continue to 
go to its existence, and to all that its existence implies. 

But I find cause for a deeper appeal in other things than those which you 
were good enough to show me to-day. I have realised here the existence of 
an assured nationhood. The spirit of a people contented not to be another 
people or the imitators of any other people — contented to be themselves. 
This spirit, of course, existed fifteen years ago, but that spirit, as I 
remember — and I have not forgotten some of my walks and talks in the 
city — then doubted a little. It found it necessary to explain. It stated its 
position, and, perhaps, it waited a little to see what other people thought of 
its position. Thank God I find no echo of that mood here to-day! I can feel 
by the men on the streets, and see by a thousand signs, that here is a people 
in their own land, whose heart-springs go down deep into the fabric, and 
who will be trustees for a nation. 

This is worth more than anything else, for there is no unliftable curse on 
any people, except the idea of a weak or a degraded nationhood. Neither 
commerce nor art nor literature make up for the loss of that spirit. Without 


it the biggest city the world has ever seen is merely a shack of organised 
enterprise. With that national spirit the meanest collection of packing-cases 
that was ever tack-hammered together on a prairie can uplift and dominate a 
continent. 

Gentlemen, you are fortunate beyond most other communities. Your own 
labour, your own sacrifice have given you material prosperity in 
overwhelming abundance; and the Gods above have not denied you the 
light that shows the true use and the true significance of that material 
prosperity. 

One is forced back to the old words that you stand on the threshold of an 
unbelievable future. There is no man, and here I must quote again, “that can 
foresee or set limits to your destiny”. But any man, gentlemen — even I — 
have the right to remind you, before I sit down, that to whom much has 
been given, from them much — much — shall be required! 





The Handicaps of Letters 


I AM greatly honoured by being allowed to propose the toast of “Prosperity 
to the Royal Literary Fund” — in other words, to appeal to you on behalf of 
certain men and women of letters who stand in need of your assistance. And 
since one speaks of the workmen, one must speak also a little of the craft to 
which they have given or are giving their lives. I shall be specially careful 
to guard against making extravagant claims for either. If you go no further 
back than the Book of Job you will find that letters, like the art of printing, 
were born perfect. Some professions, law and medicine, for example, are 
still in a state of evolution, inasmuch as no expert in them seems to be quite 
sure that he can win a case or cure a cold. On the other hand, the calling of 
letters carries with it the disabilities from which these professions are free. 
When an eminent lawyer or physician is once dead, he is always dead. His 
ghost does not continue to practise in the Law Courts or the operating 
theatre. Now it cannot have escaped your attention that a writer often does 
not begin to live till he has been dead for some time. In certain notorious 
cases the longer he has been dead the more alive he is, and the more acute 
is his competition against the living. I do not ask you to imagine the 
feelings of a barrister exposed to the competition of all the dead Lord 
Chancellors that ever sat on the woolsack, each delivering judgements on 
any conceivable case at 6d. per judgement, paper-bound. I only ask you to 
allow that what lawyers call the “dead hand” — in this case with a pen in it 
— lies heavy on the calling of letters. In other callings of life there exists a 
convention that what a man has made shall be his own and his children’s 
after him. With regard to letters, the world decides that, after a very short 
time, all that a writer may have created shall be taken from him and shall 
become the property of anybody and everybody except the original maker. 
This may be right. It may be more important that men should be helped to 
think than that they should be helped to live. But those on whom this 
righteousness is executed find it difficult to establish a family on letters. 
Sometimes they find it difficult to feed one. That letters should be exempted 
from the law of continuous ownership seems to constitute another handicap 
to the calling. Most men are bound by oath, or organisation, or natural 
instinct not to work for nothing. When his demon urges a man of letters to 
work, he may do so without any regard to wages or the sentiments of his 
fellow-workers. This may be incontinence or inspiration. Whichever it is, 
we must face the fact and its consequences, that at any moment a man of 


letters may choose to pay, not only with his skin, but in cash and credit for 
leave to do his work, to say the thing he desires to say. This is perhaps not 
fair to himself or his fellows, but it is a law of his being, and as such 
constitutes yet another handicap. 

And there is a legend in Philistia — a pharisaical legend — that those 
who follow letters are disorderly-minded, unstable of habit, and thus 
peculiarly open to misfortune. Now, since the Pharisees originate very little 
that has not been put into their minds by the Scribes, it is possible that men 
of letters, writing about men of letters, have themselves to thank in some 
measure for this unkind judgement. Every man in trouble naturally cries 
that there is no sorrow like his sorrow; but not all men, not all men’s 
friends, nor all men’s enemies, can draw the world’s attention to that 
complaint. Writers have been their own interpreters in this respect — not 
always to their own advantage. It does not square with experience that any 
class of men has pre-eminence over any other class in the zeal and 
perseverance with which its members go about to compass their own ruin. 
Is it not more reasonable to hold that the triple handicap I have mentioned, 
and not so much individual folly, is responsible for the high percentage of 
casualties among men of letters. Men perpetually measured against the 
great works of the past; men debarred by law from full possession of their 
own works in the present; men driven from within to work whether their 
world desires that work or not — such men must always enjoy the privilege 
accorded to minorities. They must suffer. Much of this suffering is 
inevitable, but some of it the Fund, by your good help, can reach and 
alleviate as few other institutions can. It has had over a century’s experience 
of all the chances and misfortunes that can overtake men and women. Its 
work is done, as we would desire it to be done in our own cases, in silence 
and discretion, and for that very reason it is difficult, as the report says, to 
bring home the value of the work to the public. 

We cannot foretell in the multitude of words about us whose words are 
destined to survive, to rule, to delight, to persuade or accuse those that 
come after. We hope that some will so survive. All we are sure of now is 
that among the many men and women who have followed letters in this 
high hope a certain number have been overborne by evil chances, accidents, 
and misfortunes, which but for the mere whim of time and fortune, might 
have come to any one of us. 

I give you, then, that you may give, “Prosperity to the Royal Literary 
Fund”. 





A Doctor’s Work 


GENTLEMEN — It may not have escaped your professional observation 
that there are only two classes of mankind in the world — doctors and 
patients. I have had some delicacy in confessing that I have belonged to the 
patient class ever since a doctor told me that all patients were phenomenal 
liars where their own symptoms were concerned. If I dared to take 
advantage of this magnificent opportunity which now is before me I should 
like to talk to you all about my own symptoms. However, I have been 
ordered — on medical advice — not to talk about patients, but doctors. 
Speaking, then, as a patient, I should say that the average patient looks upon 
the average doctor very much as the non-combatant looks upon the troops 
fighting on his behalf. The more trained men there are between his body 
and the enemy the better. 

I have had the good fortune this afternoon of meeting a number of trained 
men who, in due time, will be drafted into your permanently mobilised 
Army which is always in action, always under fire against death. Of course, 
it is a little unfortunate that Death, as the senior practitioner, is bound to win 
in the long run; but we noncombatants, we patients, console ourselves with 
the idea that it will be your business to make the best terms you can with 
Death on our behalf; to see how his attacks can be longest delayed or 
diverted, and, when he insists on driving the attack home, to see that he 
does it according to the rules of civilised warfare. Every sane human being 
is agreed that this long-drawn fight for time that we call life is one of the 
most important things in the world. It follows, therefore, that you, who 
control and oversee this fight, and who will reinforce it, must be amongst 
the most important people in the world. Certainly the world will treat you 
on that basis. It has long ago decided that you have no working hours which 
anybody is bound to respect, and nothing except your extreme bodily illness 
will excuse you in its eyes from refusing to help a man who thinks he may 
need your help at any hour of the day or night. Nobody will care whether 
you are in your bed, or in your bath, or at the theatre. If any one of the 
children of men has a pain or a hurt in him you will be summoned; and, as 
you know, what little vitality you may have accumulated in your leisure will 
be dragged out of you again. 

In all time of flood, fire, famine, plague, pestilence, battle, murder, and 
sudden death it will be required of you that you report for duty at once, and 
go on duty at once, and that you stay on duty until your strength fails you or 


your conscience relieves you; whichever may be the longer period. This is 
your position — these are some of your obligations — and I do not think 
that they will grow any lighter. Have you heard of any legislation to limit 
your output? Have you heard of any Bill for an eight hours’ day for 
doctors? Do you know of any change in public opinion which will allow 
you not to attend a patient when you know that the man never means to pay 
you? Have you heard any outcry against those people who can really afford 
surgical appliances, and yet cadge round the hospitals for free advice, a 
cork leg, or a glass eye? I am afraid you have not. 

It seems to be required of you that you must save others. It is nowhere 
laid down that you need save yourselves. That is to say, you belong to the 
privileged classes. I am sorry you have met my demonstration with a 
certain amount of levity. May I remind you of some of your privileges? You 
and Kings are the only people whose explanation the Police will accept if 
you exceed the legal limit in your car. On presentation of your visiting-card 
you can pass through the most turbulent crowd unmolested and even with 
applause. If you fly a yellow flag over a centre of population you can turn it 
into a desert. If you choose to fly a Red Cross flag over a desert you can 
turn it into a centre of population towards which, as I have seen, men will 
crawl on hands and knees. You can forbid any ship to enter any port in the 
world. If you think it necessary to the success of any operation in which 
you are interested, you can stop a 20,000-ton liner with mails in mid-ocean 
till the operation is concluded. You can tie up the traffic of a port without 
notice given. You can order whole quarters of a city to be pulled down or 
burnt up; and you can trust to the armed co-operation of the nearest troops 
to see that your prescriptions are properly carried out. 

To do us poor patients justice, we do not often dispute doctor’s orders 
unless we are frightened or upset by a long continuance of epidemic 
diseases. In this case, if we are uncivilised, we say that you have poisoned 
the drinking-water for your own purposes, and we turn out and throw stones 
at you in the street. If we are civilised we do something else: but civilised 
people can throw stones too. You have been, and always will be, exposed to 
the contempt of the gifted amateur — the gentleman who knows by 
intuition everything that it has taken you years to learn. You have been 
exposed — you will always be exposed — to the attacks of those persons 
who consider their own undisciplined emotions more important than the 
world’s most bitter agonies — those people who would limit, and cripple, 
and hamper research because they fear research may be accompanied by a 
little pain and suffering. But you have heard this afternoon a little of the 


history of your profession. You will find that such people have been with 
you — or, rather, against you — from the very beginning, ever since, I 
should say, the earliest Egyptians erected images in honour of cats — and 
dogs — on the banks of the Nile. Yet your work goes on, and will go on. 

You remain now, perhaps, the only class that cares to tell the world that 
we can get no more out of a machine than we put into it; that if the fathers 
have eaten forbidden fruit, the children’s teeth are very liable to be affected. 
Your training shows you, daily and hourly, that things are what they are, 
and the consequences will be what they will be, and that we can deceive no 
one except ourselves when we pretend otherwise. Better still, you can prove 
what you have learned. If a patient chooses to disregard your warnings, you 
have not to wait a generation to convince him. You know you will be called 
in in a few days or weeks, and you will find your careless friend with a pain 
in his inside or a sore place on his body, precisely as you warned him would 
be the case. Have you ever considered what a tremendous privilege that is? 
At a time when few things are called by their right names — when it is 
against the Spirit of the Time even to hint that an act may entail 
consequences — you are going to join a profession in which you will be 
paid for telling a man the truth, and every departure you may make from the 
truth you will make as a concession to man’s bodily weakness, and not to 
your own mental weakness. 

Realising these things, I do not think I need stretch your patience by 
talking to you about the high ideals and lofty ethics of a profession which 
exacts from its followers the largest responsibility and the highest death- 
rate — for its practitioners — of any profession in the world. If you will let 
me, I will wish you in your future what all men desire — enough work to 
do, and strength enough to do the work. 





The Spirit of the Navy 


IT occurs to me that the reputation to which your Chairman alludes was 
achieved not by doing anything in particular, but by writing stories — 
telling tales if you like — about things which other men have done. They 
say in the Navy, I believe, that a man is often influenced throughout the 
whole of has career by the events of his first commission. The 
circumstances of my early training happened to throw me among 
disciplined men of action — men who belonged to one or other of the 
Indian Services — men who were therefore accustomed to act under orders, 
and to live under authority, as the good of their Service required. 

My business being to write, I wrote about them and their lives. I did not 
realise, then, what I realised later, that the men who belong to the Services 
— disciplined men of action, living under authority — constitute a very 
small portion of our world, and do not attract much of its attention or its 
interest. I did not realise then that where men of all ranks work together for 
aims and objects which are not for their own personal advantage, there 
arises among them a spirit, a tradition, and an unwritten law, which it is not 
very easy for the world at large to understand, or to sympathise with. 

For instance, I belonged then to a Service where the unwritten law was 
that if you gave a man twice as much work to do in a day as he could do, he 
would do it; but if you only gave him as much as he could do, he wouldn’t 
do half of it. This in itself made me sympathise with the tradition of other 
Services who have the same unwritten law, and with the spirit which 
underlies every service on land and sea — specially on the Sea. 

But as you yourselves know well, Gentlemen, the spirit of the Navy is 
too old, too varied, and too subtle, to be adequately interpreted by any 
outsider, no matter how keen his interest, or how deep his affection. He may 
paint a more or less truthful picture of externals; he may utter faithfully all 
that has been given him to say, but the essential soul of the machine — the 
spirit that makes the Service — will, and must, always elude him. How can 
it well be otherwise? The life out of which this spirit is born has always 
been a life more lonely, more apart than any life there is. The forces that 
mould that life have been forces beyond man’s control; the men who live 
that life do not, as a rule, discuss the risks that they face every day in the 
execution of their duty, any more than they talk of that immense and final 
risk which they are preparing themselves to face at the Day of 
Armageddon. Even if they did, the world would not believe — would not 


understand. 

So the Navy has been as a rule both inarticulate and unfashionable. Till 
very recently — till just the other day in fact — when a fleet disappeared 
under the skyline, it went out into empty space — absolute isolation — with 
no means visible or invisible of communicating with the shore. It is of 
course different since Marconi came in, but the tradition of the Navy’s 
aloofness and separation from the tax-payer world at large still remains. 

It is not altogether a bad tradition, d’you think? The Navy represents the 
man at the wheel in our ship of state, and speaking as a tax-payer, the less 
the passengers, that is the tax-payers, talk to or about the man at the wheel, 
the better it will be for all aboard the ship. 

Isn’t it possible that the very thoroughness with which the Navy has 
protected the nation in the past may constitute a source of weakness both 
for the Navy and the nation? We have been safe for so long, and during all 
these generations have been so free to follow our own devices, that we tax- 
payers as a body to-day are utterly ignorant of the facts and the forces on 
which England depends for her existence. But instead of leaving the Navy 
alone, as our ancestors did, some of us are now trying to think. And 
thinking is a highly dangerous performance for amateurs. Some of us are 
like the monkeys in Brazil. We have sat so long upon the branch that we 
honestly think we can saw it off and still sit where we were. Some of us 
think that the Navy does not much matter one way or the other; some of us 
honestly regard it as a brutal and bloodthirsty anachronism, which if it can’t 
be openly abolished, ought to be secretly crippled as soon as possible. Such 
views are not shocking or surprising. After four generations of peace and 
party politics they are inevitable; but the passengers holding these views 
need not be encouraged to talk too much to the man at the wheel. 

There remain now a few — comparatively very few — of us tax-payers 
who take an interest in the Navy; but here again our immense ignorance, 
our utter divorce from the actualities of the Navy or any other Service, 
handicaps us. Some of us honestly think that navies depend altogether on 
guns, armour, and machinery, and if we have these better or worse than 
anyone else, we are mathematically better or worse than anyone else. The 
battle of Tsu-shima — in the Sea of Japan — has rather upset the 
calculations; but you know how they are worked out. Multiply the calibre 
of a ship’s primary armament by the thickness of her average plating in 
millimetres; add the indicated horse-power of the forward bilge-pumps, and 
divide it by the temperature of the cordite magazines. Then reduce the 
result to decimals and point out that what the country needs is more 


Incredibles or Insupportables, or whatever the latest fancy pattern of war- 
canoe happens to be. Now nobody wants to undervalue machinery, but 
surely, Gentlemen, guns and machinery and armour are only ironmongery 
after all. They may be the best ironmongery in the world, and we must have 
them, but if talking, and arguing, and recriminating, and taking sides about 
them is going to react unfavourably on the men who have to handle the 
guns and sleep behind the armour, and run the machinery, why then, the less 
talk we have on Service matters outside the Service, the better all round. 
Silence is what we want. 

Isn’t the morale of a Service a thousandfold more important than its 
material? Can’t we scratch up a fleet of Impossibles or Undockables in a 
few years for a few millions; but hasn’t it taken thirty generations to 
develop the spirit of the Navy? And is anything except that spirit going to 
save the nation in the dark days ahead of us? 

I don’t know what has happened since the days of Trafalgar to make us 
think otherwise. The Navy may bulk larger on paper — or in the papers — 
than it did in Nelson’s time, but it is more separated from the life of the 
nation than it was then — for the simple reason that it is more specialised 
and scientific. In peace it exists under conditions which it takes years of 
training to understand; in war it will be subjected to mental and physical 
Strains three days of which would make the mere sea-fight of Trafalgar a 
pleasant change and rest. We have no data to guide us for the future, but in 
judging by our thousand-year-old past, we can believe, and thank God for 
it, that whatever man may do, or neglect to do, the spirit of the Navy, which 
is man-made, but which no body of men can kill, will rise to meet and 
overcome every burden and every disability that may be imposed upon it — 
from without or within. 





The Ritual of Government 


I AM entrusted with a toast which you can easily see demands somewhat 
cautious handling; for I cannot hide from you that the Houses of Parliament 
are very largely political in their nature. This has not always been the case. 
When the Kingdom of Sussex was a sovereign independent State a few 
hundred years ago, the South Saxons regarded what we should call politics 
as much less important than piracy, navigation, trade, and sport. On the rare 
occasions when they interested themselves in politics, the Member for 
Lewes was as likely as not to record his vote against the hon. Member for 
Brighthelmstone with an axe or a sword. This method, though conclusive, 
was found to be wasteful, owing to the expense of repeated bye-elections. 
The survivors of the debates compromised at last on the counting of heads 
on a division instead of breaking them. There is much to be said for either 
plan. If you break heads, you at least discover what is inside them; if you 
count them, you have to take what is inside them on trust. If you take them 
on trust you get this whole business of politics as we know it to-day. 

But there were certain things which our ancestors dared not take on trust. 
Courage in war; wisdom in council; skill in administration, ability to sway 
men; wealth, and craft; were matters which they knew by bitter experience 
lay at the roots of their national existence. Therefore, when they found a 
man conspicuously endowed with one or other of these qualities they 
promoted him, regardless of his birth or antecedents, to the inner council of 
picked men which from time immemorial has stood next to the King in our 
Anglo-Saxon Constitution. In doing this our forefathers recognised several 
things which we, perhaps, overlook. Our fathers created the State. The State 
did not create our fathers. They knew that men would not work to the 
utmost for any ambition that is bound by the term of their own little lives, 
but some men will work for the permanence of their own houses, and for 
the honour of their sons who come after them. So they said: “Let the son of 
the picked man succeed to his father’s place in the council when his father 
dies”. They knew that the son of a picked man, if he is any good at all, is 
often very valuably equipped with the results of his father’s experience and 
observations, which he has absorbed unconsciously, in his youth, precisely 
as the son of a Thames pilot picks up marks and soundings. 

If such a man were no good, our ancestors knew he would disappear 
more quickly from the assembly of the picked men than he would from an 
ordinary crowd, where the standard of success and the penalties for failure 


were lower. If he were neither good nor bad, but average, he was, by virtue 
of his position, independent; and our ancestors may have noticed that they 
were more likely to get unbiased judgement on a question of public policy 
from an average independent man than from a very clever one who had 
something to gain or lose by his answer. Achievement which benefits the 
kingdom; heredity which gives responsibility and incentive to renewed 
achievement; independence which inspires fearless advice — these things 
were vitally important when England was in the making: and surely we 
have in these things the beginning of the House of Lords. Generation after 
generation, that Assembly has been recruited from proven capacity in every 
walk of life to serve the needs of the day according to the standards of the 
day. The needs and the standards have changed, and to meet them the 
position of the House has changed too. One-quarter of the present peerage 
has been created within the last thirty years, since the old road to 
Rottingdean was shut. One-half of it has come into existence since the 
foundation-stone of Brighton Town Hall was laid by Mr. Kemp in 1830. 
Yet, in essence, the House of Lords is what it was from the first — a 
body of democratic aristocrats, chosen after trial and observation out of an 
aristocratic democracy to guard the permanent life of the nation — that 
inner political life of the race which is very little affected by legislation. 
Now if aristocracy implies the wealth of inherited tradition, if heredity 
means the instinct of accumulated experience, then is the House of 
Commons, equally with the House of Lords, aristocratic and hereditary. 
Lest there should be any doubt in the matter, it has surrounded itself with an 
etiquette which would be extreme in a Spanish court; which exacts a 
deference which would be extravagant at the footstool of a Caesar. Yet it 
conserves to its members a toleration that would be noticeable in members 
of a club. There is nothing that a Member of Parliament may not do so long 
as he respects the written and unwritten laws of the House. This is an 
excellent tradition, for it is one thing to advocate the repudiation of the 
National Debt or the abolition of the Navy at sympathetic street-corners; it 
is quite another thing to explain how you would achieve your ends before 
an audience of your equals, who may or may not back your sentiments, but 
who would certainly call you to order if you put on your hat or took it off at 
the wrong time. This insistence on ceremonial at first sight appears rather a 
bore, but, when you have to listen to speeches, boredom is an excellent 
touchstone of character. It is not the actual fighting that tries a man’s nerves 
so much as the waiting and being ordered about between the engagements. 
Then, again, our forefathers were compelled to struggle hand-to-hand 


against people or institutions that wished to have more power in the State 
than was good for anyone concerned. The result of these experiences left 
Englishmen somewhat disinclined to be governed by any class or body, 
even by their own representatives in Parliament. Up till now, the national 
idea has been rather to choose capable men and to permit them to govern on 
the tacit understanding that they were not to govern too much. I suspect, 
then, that the elaborate ritual and complicated procedure of the House of 
Commons has been designed by the sense of the House as a barrier against 
the joys of unbridled legislation. Specialists, like experts, are not 
unprejudiced. The shoemaker says that there is nothing like leather; the 
doctor believes that the knife is life; I myself have a bias in favour of the 
pen; and the legislator is always in favour of making laws for Law’s sake. 
In spite of our precautions the statute-books of our country are full of laws 
regulating almost every fact and relation of the Englishman’s life, from the 
clothes he shall wear to the wages that he shall earn. Most of these laws are 
dead and inoperative, but the Englishman is still alive and waiting, but not 
anxiously, for more laws to be tried upon him. Our candid friends tell us 
that our reluctance to accept law-making as the finest of indoor sports is 
due to our apathy, our bourgeois nature, and our lack of imagination. Has 
not someone said or written that our race has been contented to slink 
through the centuries with no higher object than that of avoiding trouble? 

If the charge be true, then “Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth”. We hold to-day one square mile in every four of the land of the 
globe, and through our representatives we are responsible for the protection 
of one person in five out of the entire population of this little planet. May 
we not be excused if, so far, we have avoided trouble within these limits? 
May we not be forgiven if we have not exercised our imagination on our 
fellow-subjects. May we not plead that in the course of our development we 
have abated the pretensions and cooled the imaginations of kings, churches, 
armies, mobs, and their leaders? We cannot foresee what the future may 
send against us, but remembering who and what our fathers were, and 
trusting our instincts, we may face that future, if not with a light heart, at 
least with a steady one. 





The Verdict of Equals 


AS I understand it and as recent events have, I believe, proved, the Royal 
Geographical Society is the supreme Court of ultimate appeal and final 
revision throughout the geographical world. 

To you, Gentlemen, in the long run, come all the survivors of all the 
expeditions — the men who, like many of you here to-night, have borne the 
extremes of adventure and hardship, to report what they have done in man’s 
secular battle against Space and Time. To your tribunal they submit the 
records of their toil. From your hands that record receives its final stamp of 
worth. 

I confess there is something, to me as terrible as it is touching, in the 
thought of the men even now scattered under the shadow of death, from the 
Poles to the deserts, the crown of whose labours, when, please God, they 
return, will be your judgement. I have had the honour of meeting many 
such men of many nationalities, explorers of sand-buried cities in Central 
Asian deserts, bold hunters of big game or of meridians across unexplored 
mountains. They have told me many tales. But in one tale they never varied. 
Each took it for granted all he had done availed little till it had been 
weighed and passed by you — to the end, if I may paraphrase one of the old 
geographers — to the end that “these men which were the painful and 
personal travellers might reap that good opinion and just commendation 
which they had deserved”. 

So high stands your credit; so unquestioned is your authority after nearly 
a hundred years! 

And when one thinks a little on the illustrious roll of the living and the 
dead who have returned from the ends of the earth to speak before your 
assemblies, one realises that you have preeminently the right to seek from 
your President all the qualities that mark a leader of men. 

If courage, organisation, tenacity, and the habit of commanding 
achievement are needed in the wilderness where men make their names, 
they are at least as necessary at headquarters where the work and the names 
are enrolled. As everyone knows: “Work begins when the work is finished”. 
And there is yet another saying out of the Bureaucratic East which I am 
sure His Excellency — I mean your President — knows well. It holds good 
where anything is being done: “If you give a man more than he can do he 
will do it. If you only give him what he can do he’ll do nothing”. 

It does not lie in my mouth to speak of the continuous, unnoticed, but 


vitally important work on which an organisation such as yours must be 
based. In common with thousands of others I have freely availed myself of 
the information which your Society always stands ready to offer or point 
the way to. For that reason I am specially glad to know that you are now on 
the road to house yourselves in a manner more befitting your merits. If the 
building matched the work, there should arise not only the headquarters of a 
great Society, but a vast and ample hall — not of lost footsteps, but a 
Valhalla, as it were, of all the “personal and painful travellers” whose 
sacrifices have won us the use of the world; a sumptuously equipped Lodge 
of Instruction where men could find to their hand or see spread out before 
their eyes the whole history of travel which, after all, is the history of 
civilisation — where they could consult the sum of recorded science so far 
as it touches travel. 

Maybe this is a dream. We are a race more given to employing the spirit 
of man in great works than to building temples in his honour. But I believe 
it will not be all, not always a dream. And when it comes true, the 
realisation will be due to your President. 

It has been his fortune in the past to administer revenues of some size in 
the interests of a considerable society. If his present work concerns itself 
with smaller sums and the interests of a body which does not number one- 
fifth of the world’s inhabitants, the power and personality that spent 
themselves ungrudgingly on the one, have not been and will not be 
withheld from the other. 

For it is no small part of England glory, as it is her strength, that those 
who serve her do so without limit or reservation equally in all things. So it 
is natural to us; it is accepted as part of the order of our nature; that your 
President should bring to your use and devote to your service energies and 
experience proven in schools that are neither cramped nor unworthy. I need 
not speak of that side of his life. It will endure. 

Of the man himself it can fairly be said what the pious Richard Hakluyt, 
who was surely in spirit your first President, wrote of himself: “Howbeit, 
the honour and benefit of this commonwealth wherein I live and breathe 
hath made all difficulties seem light, all pains and industry pleasant, and all 
expenses of light value and moment unto me”. 





The Uses of Reading 


YOU have done me the honour of asking me to read a paper to your society 
this evening. Before I begin, I may as well confess that this is the first time 
I have ever read a paper in school since I was a member of the Natural 
History Society at my old school, when, for reasons which I need not 
explain to you, I had to read a paper whether I liked it or not. 

It is one thing to write and quite another thing to read. And that brings 
me directly to what I wanted to speak about — which is the use and value 
of a little reading. 

There is, or there was, an idea that reading in itself is a virtuous and holy 
deed. I can’t quite agree with this, because it seems to me that the mere fact 
of a man’s being fond of reading proves nothing one way or the other. He 
may be constitutionally lazy; or he may be overstrained, and so take refuge 
in a book to rest himself. He may be full of curiosity and wonder about the 
life on which he is just entering; and for that reason may plunge into any 
and every book he can lay hands on, in order to get information about 
things that are puzzling him, or frightening him, or interesting him. 

Now, I am a very long way from saying that literature ought to be a chief 
or a leading interest in most men’s lives, or even in the life of a nation. But 
a man who goes into life with no knowledge of the literature of his own 
country and without a certain acquaintance with the classics and the value 
of words, is as heavily handicapped as a man who takes up sports or games 
without knowing what has been done in these particular sports or games, 
before he came on the scene. He doesn’t know the records and so he can’t 
have any standards. I have a book at home that gives a summary with 
diagrams, of practically every attempt at perpetual-motion machines that 
have ever been invented for the last two hundred years. It was compiled for 
the purpose of saving inventors trouble; and the compiler says in his 
preface: “One of the grossest fallacies of the mind is that of taking for 
granted that ideas of mechanical construction, apparently the result of 
accident, must of necessity be quite original. The most doubtful originality 
is that which the inventor attributes to his ignorance of all previous plans 
coupled with his isolated position in life.” 

There you have precisely the position of the man who has no knowledge 
of literature — ignorant that is, of all previous plans. Such a man is more 
likely than not to waste his own time and the patience of his friends — 
perhaps even to endanger the safety of the community — by inventing 


schemes for the conduct of his own, or his neighbours’ affairs, which have 
been tried, found wanting, and laid aside any time these thousand years; and 
the record of which — the diagram and specification, so to say, of which — 
he could turn to if he had only taken the trouble to read. 

One of the hardest things to realise, specially for a young man, is that our 
forefathers were living men who really knew something, I would go further 
and say they knew a very great deal. Indeed, I should not be surprised if 
they knew quite as much as we do about the things that really concern men. 
What each generation forgets is that while the words which it uses to 
describe ideas are always changing, the ideas themselves do not change so 
quickly, nor are those ideas in any sense new. 

If we pay no attention to words whatever, we may become like the 
isolated gentleman who invents a new perpetual-motion machine on old 
lines in ignorance of all previous plans, and then is surprised that it doesn’t 
work. If we confine our attention entirely to the slang of the day — that is 
to say, if we devote ourselves exclusively to modern literature — we get to 
think the world is progressing when it is only repeating itself. In both cases 
we are likely to be deceived, and what is more important, to deceive others. 
Therefore, it is advisable for us in our own interests, quite apart from 
considerations of personal amusement, to concern ourselves occasionally 
with a certain amount of our national literature drawn from all ages. I say 
from all ages, because it is only when one reads what men wrote long ago 
that one realises how absolutely modern the best of the old things are. 

About fifteen hundred years ago some early Anglo-Saxon writer saw, or 
heard about (I imagine in those days men had generally seen what they 
wrote about) the ruins of an old Roman city half buried and going to pieces 
in the jungle somewhere in the south of England; with its walls split and 
falling; its roofs stripped of its tiles; its towers fallen, and all its, luxurious 
baths and heating arrangements open to the air. The man begins to wonder 
about the people who built all this magnificence and he says: 


Earth’s grasp holdeth 
The mighty workmen 
Worn away; lorn away [geworen forloren] 
In the grip of the grave. 


Then he thinks of the strong man who commanded the place when it was 
first built — most likely it was a Roman prefect — and he describes him: 


Gorgeous and gold-bright, 
Gaudily jewelled, 
Haughty and wine-hot, 
Shining in armour. 


And as the poem goes on, we can almost see the band of Anglo-Saxon 
hunters or raiders, who have scrambled through the bushes, and stand, 
picking the thorns out of their legs, in the presence of this great, mysterious 
dead city. There is one touch which is exactly what hot and dirty men would 
think, when they saw all the paraphernalia of the old Roman baths: 


There stood courts of stone. 
The steam hotly rushed, 
With a wide eddy, 
Between shut walls. 
There were the baths 
Hot to bathe in. 

That was a boon indeed! 


The whole thing is as modern as to-day’s evening paper — but with a 
freshness and a directness and a simplicity that isn’t common in modern 
work. 

Pl take another instance. About five hundred years ago, Chaucer wrote a 
poem on how a man ought to manage his life. The last verse of it — it is 
only three verses long — runs: 


That thee is sent receive in buxomnesse [be thankful for what you get] 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall. 
Here is no home — here is but wildernesse: 
Forth pilgrime — forth beast from out thy stall! 
Look up on high and thanke the God of all. 
Weive thy lusts and let thy ghost thee lead [That means, keep yourself in 
hand and trust your spirit] 
And truth shall thee deliver, it is no drede. 


The whole thing absolutely covers the few facts in life that really matter. 

A last instance. In the course of his wonderful career, Sir Walter Raleigh 
had occasion to write his opinion, as you may have to some day, on the 
value of forts for coast and harbour defence. Well, his practical experience 


showed him, what we forgot and only realised a few years ago, that mere 
forts on the land aren’t enough to maintain an effective defence or 
blockade, unless they are supported by ships. And he says so. But he 
doesn’t say it as you and I would. For some inscrutable reason 
Elizabethans, apparently, could not put pen to paper without producing 
uncommonly good prose. So he gives his reasons and his experiences thus: 
“In this age a valiant and judicious man-of-war will not fear to pass by the 
best appointed fort of Europe, with the help of a good tide and a leading 
gale of wind; no, though forty pieces of great artillery open their mouths 
against him, and threaten to tear him in pieces. It was not long since, that 
the Duke of Parma, besieging Antwerp and finding no possibility to master 
it otherwise than by famine, laid his cannon on the bank of the river so well 
to purpose that he thought it impossible for the least boat to pass. Yet the 
Hollanders and Zeelanders, not blown up by any wind of glory, but coming 
to find a good market for their butter and cheese — even the poor men 
attending their profit, when all things were extreme dear at Antwerp — 
passed in boats of ten or twelve tun, by the mouth of the duke’s cannon in 
despight of them, when a strong westerly wind and flood favoured them. As 
also with a contrary wind and ebbing tide they returned back again. So he 
was forced in the end to build his stockade overthwart the river, to his 
marvellous trouble and charge. It is true, that where a fort is so set that there 
is no passing along beside it, or that ships are driven to turn upon a bow- 
line towards it, wanting all help of wind and tide; there, and in such places, 
it is of great use and fearful. Otherwise not.” 

Here I have given you three specimens of not exactly modern literature in 
three different keys; the first dealing with a concrete thing seen and brought 
home to a man’s mind; the second describing a man’s thoughts on the 
conduct of his own soul; and the third a practical man’s plans for dealing 
with an actual situation — a piece, that is, of pure intellect. 

But it is very possible that when you come to read them, these three 
specimens may not appeal to you. No matter. That is just a question of 
temperament; and a man is no more to be blamed for not caring for certain 
forms of literature than he is for not thriving on certain forms of food. 

But your choice is practically illimitable; for the literature of our England 
is strewn from end to end with a prodigality that almost frightens one — 
strewn with gems and jewels and glories and beauties fitted to every 
conceivable need that can arise in the course of any human being’s life. But 
we make very little use of them. That again is quite natural. If we could buy 
knowledge, prudence, forethought and all the elementary virtues out of 


sevenpenny editions of standard authors, we should long ago have become 
a race of unbearably perfect archangels. And we are still quite a little lower 
than the angels. None the less, it is possible that our reading, if so be we 
read wisely, may save us to a certain extent from some of the serious forms 
of trouble; or if we get into trouble, as we most certainly shall, may teach us 
how to come out of it decently. 

Here is an instance, which has nothing to do directly with written words, 
that shows the extraordinary value of getting at another man’s experience 
and using it. I was talking some time ago with our greatest General and he 
told me that when he went out first to India as a subaltern of Artillery, about 
seventeen years old, he was posted to his father’s Command in Peshawur. A 
short time before that, his father had commanded a brigade in one of the big 
Frontier wars, which war, to put it gently, hadn’t been a success. The 
general in charge of those operations had occupied a town and had put his 
guns in one place, his forage and his provisions in another, and had tried to 
hold more ground than he could with the troops at his disposal. Then the 
country rose round him and there was a series of regrettable incidents. (That 
was a campaign which, I have always thought, helped to bring on the Indian 
Mutiny.) Well, you can imagine how the young subaltern, sitting at the 
bottom of his father’s table at Peshawur, must have heard the failure of the 
campaign discussed from every possible point of view by his father’s 
comrades who had taken part in it — majors and colonels of the old hooka- 
smoking times of the early ‘50’s. And you can think of ‘em throwing him a 
word here and there in the middle of their talk and saying: “Look here, 
youngster, if you’re ever caught in such and such a position, you do so-and- 
so”. 

Then, years later, this young subaltern of Artillery became a general 
commanding an army and, by the luck of war, he found himself on the 
identical ground and in the identical city under practically the same 
conditions that he had heard discussed in his youth, by the men who had 
taken part in the old war. He said, telling me the tale: “It all came back to 
me. I put my guns and my forage and my rations where I could lay my 
hands on ‘em; and I took very good care not to try and hold more ground 
than I had troops for; and I settled in quite comfortably. I sent a wire to the 
Indian Government telling them exactly how long I could hold out for — 
and — that was all there was to it.” Of course there was a lot more to it — 
there was his own genius — but you can see the tremendous advantage he 
had in having got his knowledge in his youth. True, it was hereditary 
knowledge — more sound, more adhesive than anything he was likely to 


have got out of a book. 

But the main idea is in line with what I’ve been talking about. 

If a man brings a good mind to what he reads he may become, as it were, 
the spiritual descendant to some extent of great men, and this link, this 
spiritual hereditary tie, may help to just kick the beam in the right direction 
at a vital crisis; or may keep him from drifting through the long slack times 
when, so to speak, we are only fielding and no balls are coming our way. 

You know those curious half-waking dreams that one dreams, about 
one’s future — a sort of story without words of the things we mean to do 
later on? They shade off into a vision of a gloriously successful career in 
our chosen line with all the world at our feet, recognising at last what 
splendid fellows we were. Then we forgive all our enemies, after we’ve got 
our feet on their necks; take our seat either as a Viceroy or a legislator or a 
Field-Marshal or some insignificant trifle of that kind — and then we wake! 
Sometimes the dreams have a knack of coming true. A man does achieve 
something out of the ordinary; finds himself saddled with tremendous 
responsibilities and expected to play up to a new part. Well, that is the time 
that he should have provided himself with all the knowledge and strength 
that can be drawn from noble books, so that whatever has happened to him 
may not be overwhelming nor unexpected. And to do that, to keep his soul 
fit for all chances, a man should associate at certain times in his soul (there 
is no need to tell everyone about it) with the best, the most balanced, the 
largest, finest, and most honourable and capable minds of the past. It may 
be a snobbish way of putting it, but a man should know “the right people” 
in the great world of books, and they’ll help to show him what the world 
really means. Men will tell you that the days are over when one can 
suddenly be called to power and glory. Don’t you believe it! A chance may 
open suddenly in front of one at a minute’s notice. A man’s superior may 
die and leave him in temporary charge of a district half the size of France 
with ten million people in it. A flood, a storm, an outbreak of sickness may 
change a man’s position and outlook and responsibility between breakfast 
and lunch. One never knows one’s luck, but one ought always to be ready 
for it. I have seen men very little over twenty get one chance and take it. To 
give you an instance, I happened to be in Bloemfontein after a “regrettable 
incident” called Sanna’s Post — where we lost five or six hundred men and 
several guns in a little ambush. I met one of the survivors a few hours after 
the thing had happened. He had done very well in a losing game, and he 
had come out of it, looking exactly like a man after the last half of a really 
hectic footer game. His clothes were ripped to bits, but his temper was quite 


good. After he’d told his tale I said to him “What are we going to do about 
it?” He said: “Oh, I don’t know. ‘Thank Heaven we have within the land 
five hundred as good as they.’” 

Then he went off to report himself, and see if he could get on to the 
column that was going out in support. But not half an hour before I met 
him, I’d seen an agitated gentleman flogging a horse along the veldt and he 
had told me that the “flower of the British Army had been destroyed”. Here 
were two men, under severe strain and excitement. One of them threw up a 
steadying quotation from the ancient, but quite modern, ballad of “Chevy 
Chase“ and went on with his job. The other made bad worse by shouting 
what was nothing better than a newspaper, scare head-line; and, judging by 
the rate he was travelling, I don’t think he reported for duty that night. 

And that brings me to what I fear you will find more than usually dull. 

I have spoken already of the advisability of a man knowing something 
about the classics. I have no Greek. Mine stopped at a little Greek 
Testament on Monday morning by gaslight before breakfast, and I depend 
for the rest of my knowledge on Bohn’s cribs. But I got the ordinary 
allowance of Latin, ending with Virgil and Horace — specially Horace. I 
don’t pretend that I liked it, any more than I should have liked anything else 
that purported to be education, but looking back at it now, it strikes me as 
valuable. I believe in the importance of a man getting some classics ground 
into him in his youth even though, as far as his elders can see (but I don’t 
think one’s elders are quite the judges) there is no visible result. Men tell us 
that what we want nowadays is a modern and scientific education — 
something that will be of immediate use to a man in “the battle of life”. 
They say that you could teach a child of twelve in a couple of terms as 
much Latin as the average public schoolboy carries away at the end of 
seven years; and the rest of the time could be devoted to studying modern 
languages and science and the things that are of immediate use to him. I 
haven’t the least doubt you could. Any child of twelve could kodak any 
masterpiece of Greek sculpture in less time than the cleverest artist in the 
world could begin to get ready to draw it. Any bright-minded intelligent 
pride of a prep.-school could in two terms learn the twenty or thirty odds 
and ends of quotations, the half-remembered Latin tags, which represent 
what the bulk of us carry away from our schools. I know a man who did 
much better than this. 

He was a wonderful Greek scholar and at school and at college he took 
every scholarship and gold medal that was in sight, and before he was 
twenty-five he was appointed lecturer to his own College. Then he called 


on one of the dons who was a bit of a philosopher as well as a scholar. The 
old man asked him a few polite questions. Then he said: “You know Plato 
of course”. My friend in a modest way said he thought he did. He had an 
idea at the back of his head that he knew Plato rather better than most men 
of his time. “Well,” said the old man, “what’s it all about?” 

My friend scratched his head a little. Then it slowly dawned on him that 
he literally and absolutely did not know what Plato was all about. He knew 
pretty much everything else connected with the gentleman, but to put it 
roughly, what Plato was after, what Plato’s game was in the world, my 
friend did not know. Then he sat down and began to think what Plato was 
all about. He’s still thinking. 

I have a notion that our intelligent child of twelve would be rather like 
my college friend without my friend’s willingness to go back and think. He 
would know his quotations probably more accurately than we do for a 
while; but I doubt if he would know what they were about. They would not 
be part of his system, incorporated into him in seven years. They would not 
come back to him unconsciously, and most certainly their spirit would not. 

I attach a certain amount of importance to the spirit of a few old Latin 
tags and quotations. Some of them, not more than three lines long, give one 
the very essence of what a man ought to try to do. Others, equally short, let 
you understand once and for all, the things that a man should not do — 
under any circumstances. There are others — bits of odes from Horace, 
they happen to be in my case — that make one realise in later life as no 
other words in any other tongue can, the brotherhood of mankind in time of 
sorrow or affliction. But men say that one can get the same stuff in an easier 
way and in a living tongue. They say there is no sense in dragging men up 
and down through grammar and construe for years and years, when at the 
last, all they can produce (“produce” is a good word) is a translation that 
would make Virgil, Horace or Cicero turn in their graves. Here is my 
defence of this alleged wicked waste of time. The reason why one has to 
parse and construe and grind at the dead tongues in which certain ideas are 
expressed, is not for, the sake of what is called intellectual training — that 
may be given in other ways — but because only in that tongue is that idea 
expressed with absolute perfection. If it were not so the Odes of Horace 
would not have survived. (People aren’t in a conspiracy to keep things 
alive.) I grant you that the kind of translations one serves up at school are as 
bad and as bald as they can be. They are bound to be so, because one cannot 
re-express an idea that has been perfectly set forth. (Men tried to do this, by 
the way, in the revised version of the Bible. They failed.) Yet, by a painful 


and laborious acquaintance with the mechanism of that particular tongue; 
by being made to take it to pieces and put it together again, and by that 
means only; we can arrive at a state of mind in which, though we cannot re- 
express the idea in any adequate words, we can realise and feel and absorb 
the idea. To put it in this way. No one can play cricket like Ranji at his best. 
But to appreciate Ranji’s play; to pick up enough from it to try and improve 
your own with; you must have played cricket for more than two terms. 

Our ancestors were not fools. They knew what we, I think, are in danger 
of forgetting — that the whole background of life, in law, civil 
administration, conduct of life, the terms of justice, the terms of science, the 
value of government, are the everlasting ramparts of Rome and Greece — 
the father and mother of civilisation. And for that reason, before they turned 
a man into life at large, they arranged that he should not merely pick up, but 
absorb into his system (through his hide if necessary) the fact that Greece 
and Rome were there. Later on, they knew, he would find out for himself 
how much and how important they were and they are, and that they still 
exist. 

Some time ago I had the honour to meet a statesman who had been in 
charge of a great portion of the Empire. He was an old man, trained in the 
old school, and, talking about this very subject, he said something like this: 
“All I took away from school and college was the fact that there were once 
peoples who didn’t talk our tongue and who were very strong on sacrifice 
and ritual, particularly at meals, whose gods were different from ours and 
who had strict views on the disposal of the dead. Well, you know, all that is 
worth knowing if you ever have to govern India.” 

I have never had to govern India, but I quite agree with him. 

A certain knowledge of the classics is worth having, because it makes 
you realise that all the world is not like ourselves in all respects, and yet in 
matters that really touch the inside life of a man, neither the standards nor 
the game have changed. 

I suppose I ought to apologise for the attitude I’ve taken. I certainly do 
apologise for taking so long to explain it. We will now revisit calmer 
scenes. Let me assure you for your comfort that Literature can’t be taught, 
unless a man really wants to know something about it. Pieces or periods can 
be set and studied with notes, but that, thank goodness, is the worst that can 
happen. 

One can’t prescribe books, even the best books, to people unless one 
knows a good deal about each individual person. If a man is keen on 
reading, I think he ought to open his mind to some older man who knows 


him and his life, and to take his advice in the matter, and above all, to 
discuss with him the first books that interest him. 

This idea applies only to what are called the standard authors — and — 
this is only my own theory. I don’t know how it would work with you — 
the Elizabethan dramatists. You mustn’t be afraid of fashions. The thing to 
remember is that all first-class stuff is as good and as new and as fresh now 
as in the day it was made. 

But there are some things a man can’t discuss with anyone, and it isn’t 
right that he should. We have times and moods and tenses of black 
depression and despair and general mental discomfort which, for 
convenience sake, we call liver or sulks. But so far as my experience goes, 
that is just the time when a man is peculiarly accessible to the influence of a 
book, as he is to any other outside influence; and, moreover, that is just the 
time when he naturally and instinctively does not want anything of a mind- 
taxing soul-stirring nature. Then is the time to fall back on the books that , 
neither pretend to be nor are accepted as masterpieces, but books whose 
tone and temper soothe your trouble for the time being. A man who knows 
you and your life may be able to recommend such books. Ask him. 

The thing to be careful of when you are in this mood is to come out of it 
as soon as it lifts, and not to continue dreaming over books because they 
suit that mood or because they minister to your own vanity. There have 
been a few great dreamers in the world who have achieved great things for 
the world; but for every dreamer whose dreams have been good, or at least 
not harmful, there are thousands who have been a hindrance to themselves, 
an expense to their families and a nuisance to mankind. Books used 
intemperately to excess become most dangerous drugs, and there is a type 
of book — modern I regret to say, as Mr. Pecksniff did not say about the 
Sirens — which is to be avoided when one’s mind is a little off colour. One 
reads in a newspaper occasionally of the bold youth of ten who goes off 
with a knife and sevenpence halfpenny in coppers, to become a demon 
chauffeur or to lariat Red-Indians or shoot cowboys, and is then brought 
into court, weeping, by a policeman. And the magistrate says it’s the sad 
result of reading —- Deadwood Dick or The Terror of Bloody Gulch. It’s 
hard to realise that there is a mass of modern stuff which is practically no 
more than Deadwood Dick and the penny dreadful disguised and flavoured 
to modern taste. They fill the mind, they are meant to fill the mind, with a 
lot of vague and windy ideas that one can start off to do miracles or benefit 
one’s fellow-men (which is the fashion just now), without training or 
equipment of any kind except a desire to astonish the world and show one’s 


independence — exactly like the kid with the penknife and the stolen 
coppers. It is not probable that you’!l come much in the way of these books, 
but if you do, before you read them, watch the men who discuss ‘em and 
recommend ‘em to you. If they strike you as the kind of men you’d like to 
be with in a tight place, or to go to if you were in trouble, then read them. 
Otherwise, as Sir Walter Raleigh said — ”Otherwise not”. 

Most of you are going to enter what is called the life of action, in which 
you will discover that you will have to think harder, closer, and quicker than 
the bulk of men who take up what is so kindly called “the intellectual life”. 
Harder, because you will be thinking against men, not books; closer, 
because your thoughts will be translated, several times a day perhaps, into 
action that may affect the lives and interests of men; quicker, because, even 
if you don’t eventually make ghastly mistakes, you may have to alter your 
plans at a minute’s notice to meet a changed situation. Incidentally, you will 
have to express your thoughts, wants, and orders both in speech and writing 
with much more clearness than the average literary man, and under 
circumstances that will not exactly lend themselves to clear thinking or easy 
writing. It is almost worse for a C.O. not to have expressive written (not 
spoken) words at his command than not to have men. With luck you can 
always scratch a few men together out of the hospitals or the Army Service 
Corps; but if you send in a report that nobody can make head or tail of, 
because you haven’t the words to tell your case, you can lose a thousand 
men in half an hour. So you must get your words, and a working knowledge 
of the use of words. And words come out of literature — even if you make 
no other use of it. 

Those of you who go into the Service will find out that, in spite of 
aeroplanes, you will have to guess, most of your time, at what is going on 
behind the next hill; and this is not only the whole business of war but of 
life. And those who have read the Green Curve, which is a splendid book, 
know that you will have to think what is in the mind of the man who is 
opposed to you. And you must do that in life as well as in the Service. 

Well, half of Literature is placing fields that aren’t there, and the rest of it 
is recording how every conceivable kind of ball that can be bowled by the 
Fates or life or circumstances has, at one time or another, been bowled at 
some wretched or happy man; and how he has played it. Life is too short to 
hunt up the individual record in each case; but, over and above all the help 
we can get from our ordinary training, association with our betters, and our 
very limited experience, we can pick up from Literature a few general and 
fundamental ideas as to how the great game of life has been played by the 


best players. 
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Some Aspects of Travel 


I MUST begin by asking your forgiveness where I touch on matters of 
which you know much more than I. 

I cannot claim to have travelled widely, but I have met many travellers, and 
I have noticed what they tell the public in print of their experiences is one 
thing, and what they tell their friends by word of mouth is another. So I 
would like to try to deal with some of the more intimate and personal 
aspects of travel. They may be trivial or absurd, but one must remember 
that in a few years, most of our existing methods of transport, together with 
the physical and mental emotions that accompany them, will be profoundly 
changed. The time is near when men will receive their normal impressions 
of a new country suddenly and in plan, not slowly and in perspective; when 
the most extreme distances will be brought within the compass of one 
week’s — one hundred and sixtyeight hours’ — travel; when the word 
“inaccessible” as applied to any given spot on the surface of the globe will 
cease to have any meaning. I present myself to-night, then, as in some sort a 
recorder of experiences which are on the eve of being superseded. 

Many years ago a friend of mine was engaged on a survey in a little- 
known part of Asia. When he came back, I asked him what he used to think 
about while he was at work. He told me that, as soon as his party had settled 
to camp-routine, his mind moved in an uneasy triangle — he traced it in the 
air as he spoke — between Supplies, possible Sickness, and Mileage. The 
figure was as real to him as one on a blackboard. It was an isosceles triangle 
with a narrow base, in the centre of which he felt himself to be walking, 
between Supplies on the one hand and Sickness on the other, always 
looking forward to the always retreating point M. When his work was 
ended, and the survey connected up, the point M, he said, “opened and let 
him through”. Till then he had felt himself constricted — harnessed up was 
his word — between these imaginary lines. I remember we discussed the 
matter at some length, and in our interest to discover why his thoughts had 
cast themselves into a triangle, we missed, I think, the main point — that 
the phenomenon did not show itself till the boy had been worked rather 
hard. 

That roused my interest in what one might call the psychology of moving 
bodies under strain. Most of the men I was brought in contact with, knew 
something about the strain of travel, and I asked them — as I have asked 
many men since — how they realised their experiences to themselves. Few 


things are more doubtful than any man’s, especially any Englishman’s, 
evidence as to his own feelings; and in the rare cases where one meets a 
man who can or cares to testify, one finds that a very few days of baths, 
clean clothes, and mixed society blur the clearness of his record. Travellers, 
like sea-trout, should be caught fresh-run, with their experiences still 
sticking to them. 

Yet it seemed to me, from what I was told, that a number of the men who 
work under strain and responsibility, as leaders of expeditions — survey, 
prospecting, exploration, or scientific — come to evolve a more or less 
definite image of their work within the limits of which, or with reference to 
which, they accomplish that work. For the sake of brevity, let us call those 
images pressure-lines. 

I have no knowledge of any other case except the one I have given, of 
pressure-lines taking the form of a complete mathematical figure. One man 
who had led a rather trying expedition, told me that his pressure-line 
showed itself, after a few days’ hard marching, as a diagonally shaded bar 
or line a little above and a little to the right of his right eyebrow. It was a 
distinct mental image almost as insistent as a scratch on the glass of one’s 
spectacles; and he felt himself to be constantly pushing in or shouldering 
towards it. After a good day’s work the bar was clear and firm in outline. A 
bad day, with lost loads and delayed transport, broke it up into ragged 
curdled flecks. He carried the bar with him for the first few mornings after 
his return to civilisation, exactly as one carried the memory of the school- 
bell for the first few mornings of one’s holidays. 

Many of the pressure-lines, of course, cannot be defined in words. One 
man has written to me: “I had the picture of my job at the back of my head 
all the time. For the life of me I couldn’t tell you what it was like, but it was 
there and it was quite real. I kept it by me, or rather it kept by me, till I had 
had a week’s sleep between sheets.” And another man told me that his 
pressure-line appeared to him as an amorphous lump — a cross between a 
monthly calendar and a porter’s load. That gives an idea of complicated 
pressure and its attendant horrors. And yet another, who suffered from 
malaria, compared his pressure-line to that indescribable sensation of 
swelling and thickening of the hands at the beginning of a bout of fever, 
which, as you know, is sometimes accompanied by a consciousness of 
indefinitely protracted parallel ruled lines in the head. 

In every case, I noted that the pressure-lines did not show themselves till 
the man was physically tired out — and a little more. When the pressure of 
the work was removed and the man was fed again, the lines gradually 


faded, and could only be recalled by an effort of will. 

And I remember, too, when I was a young man, listening to Stanley, who 
was talking, half to himself, of some work he had done in his early days. He 
had been under the necessity of covering a certain distance in a certain time, 
and he ended his monologue with an abrupt fore-reaching movement of his 
first finger, as though he were pegging down or hooking up something, and 
he said: “Of course, it was the mileage that worried me!” I often wondered 
whether that gesture of Stanley’s was characteristic, and what form his 
pressure-lines took. 

Several men have told me that their mental idea of their day’s work, as 
distinguished from the responsibility of leadership, was a ribbon or tape 
unrolling behind them or being dropped from their hands as they marched. 
In one case my informant said that he thought of distance actually covered 
as a Clear white tape; distance to the next haltingplace ran forward along the 
ground like a misty web or skein. These men were not leaders, but 
subordinates responsible for making good so many miles per diem. One can 
see the reason for their linear conception of progress. Expeditions, as a rule, 
String out in single file, and any movement of the leaders is seldom to a 
flank, but up and down the line. 

Speaking from my own experience of the one march I ever had to make 
in a hurry, my impression at the time, as well as the memory that stayed 
with me afterwards, was that of the unrolling ribbon. Luckily I had not to 
worry about supplies, but my single object was to get myself and my 
coolies out of a certain district as soon as possible. My mind projected itself 
along an imaginary straight line — in this instance white against dull green. 
It would be interesting if any of the Polar men who work against white 
backgrounds would tell us how the idea of their work presents itself to them 
while they are engaged in it. I have heard that the dogtrain mail-runners of 
Alaska and Northern Canada sometimes see their winter-trails as short 
straight lines strung with beads — that is to say, as a diagram of the taut 
sleigh-traces with dogs attached. 

But I think that most travellers do not cast, or do not recall that they cast, 
their thoughts into mathematical outlines. They retain more or less accurate 
pictures of incidents that have impressed them personally. I knew one man 
who said he could run any road that he had marched over, backward 
between his eyelids like a cinematograph film before he went to sleep. His 
companions told me that his diary and written work were quite bad; but that 
they always took his word for the time and place of any event that had 
happened on the road. Such a gift as this — and some motorists have the 


rudiments of it — stands at the top of a scale that ends in those 
disappointing men who, after months of experience, can communicate no 
more than a hazy recollection of the places where they got food or water or 
warmth or shelter. Punch has described this type in the man who said: 
“Rome — Rome. Wasn’t that the place where I bought the shocking bad 
cigars?” It is not at all a bad type to travel with, because it generally gives 
all its attention to its own duties. A man who carries too many pictures in 
his head is apt to forget vital things like straps and kettle-lids when the 
loads are being packed. On the other hand, I have been assured by 
competent authorities that the camp-cook, if white, ought to be of a 
sentimental and imaginative disposition. It makes him more generous. I 
seem to have read lately of a cook whose notion of a twelfth course of a 
dinner to some returned voyagers was ten boxes of sardines made into a 
pile with bacon and pastry to match. May one take it that he was 
imaginative? 

I have, not exactly a theory, but an idea, that first-class leaders of 
expeditions, however definite and urgent their conception of their work, 
either do not visualise too much or keep their powers of visualisation under 
control. At least, I do not remember to have heard any men who have led 
men into a tight place and out again, say to me: “I could see exactly what 
was going to happen when the canoe swamped or the bridge broke”. They 
usually put it: “When the bridge broke or when the hippo charged, I did so 
and so, or gave such and such orders”. And there is reason for that, too. An 
old prospector once warned me: “As long as you’ve only got yourself to 
think about you can think as much as you damn-well please. When you’ve 
other folks’ hides to answer for you must quit thinking for your own 
amusement.” So I should be inclined to say that, however great the strain, 
responsibility does not encourage detailed imaginative excursuses on the 
road — or on any road — while the work is in hand. Later, when a man is 
boiling down his log and notes into book-form, he falls back on his store of 
mental pictures, but, in the actual stress of travel, the first-class man as 
distinguished from the very first-class second-class man — and this is an 
important distinction — does not, or decides not to, visualise. 

There is another useful gift of visualisation not necessarily connected 
with the executive capacity that may be worth noting: for the reason that it 
must deal with new material in the years to come. I do not assert that it is 
impossible to hold intelligent conversation without the help of an atlas. But 
I do say that as soon as men begin to talk about anything that really matters, 
someone has to go and get the atlas. And when that has been mislaid or 


hidden, it is interesting to see how far the company can carry on, scribbling 
and sketching in the fork-and-tablecloth style, without it. One discovers 
then, that most men keep a rough map in their heads of those parts of the 
world they habitually patrol, and a more accurate — often a boringly 
precise one — of the particular corner they have last come out of. Motoring 
has tremendously increased our powers in this respect; for a man who can 
read a county can learn to read a country, and so on. Many men, I find, can 
visualise the Empire on Mercator’s projection enough for conversational 
purposes; and I have sat at the feet of one or two superior men who seemed 
to be able to spin the 24-inch globe, with steamer-distances, in their heads 
as required. Ideally, of course, every average man ought to be able to do 
this. Myself, I am like the rest. I only see the atlas, and that roughly, as far 
as I have used it. Everything outside those limits is a cloudy blur; and the 
atlas that I see in my mind is based on the first atlas — a little cheap blue 
and yellow one — that I was forced to study. Other men have told me much 
the same thing about their mental atlases, and they all agree that we 
visualise our imaginary travels as from sea-level, with specially vivid 
pictures of certain capes and ports and land-falls. Naturally, so long as we 
travel by sea, we must embark from a port and look out for land-falls. But 
the time is not far off when the traveller will know and care just as little 
whether he is over sea or land as we to-day know and care whether our 
steamer is over forty-fathom water or the Tuscarora Deep. Then we shall 
hear the lost ports of New York and Bombay howling like Tarshish and 
Tyre. Incidentally, too, we shall change all our mental pictures of travel. 
The other day I asked half a dozen men at random what picture or 
diagram the words, “He went down to the Cape”, called up in their minds. 
Three or four of them who had not been there, said it evolved a mind- 
picture of what they called the “veld” — probably a cloudy composite 
photograph from illustrated papers. One said he could see the brownish-red 
outline of Cape Colony as coloured in his private atlas. But one man, who 
took the road regularly, answered at once by indicating the long curve of the 
liner’s southerly descent, as that is laid down in the chart. It was his mental 
sign-talk or way-signal. Assuming identical experience and temperament, if 
that man’s grandfather had been asked the same question in the days of the 
sailing-ship, he would have swung his curve westward to within sight of the 
Brazil coast, and would have made his southing on the long slant. When 
that man’s son is asked the same question, he will not describe any curve at 
all. It will have no more meaning for him than the old coach-road over the 
downs by Salisbury has for the modern motorist. His way-sign will be one 


straight line slightly inclined from left to right — from fifty-one nothing 
North to thirty-three South, and fifteen, whatever it is, East; and his time- 
conception — that indescribable diagram of time which rises in each man’s 
mind at the mention of a voyage of known length — will be shrunk to a 
little block or bead or shadow representing forty-eight or fifty hours. And 
so it will be with all voyages. At present, most men’s mental shorthand of 
the run to India is a zigzag of four: London — Gibraltar; Gibraltar — Port 
Said; Port Said — Aden; Aden — Bombay; of the Australian voyage, a 
zigzag of three: the line running straight from Aden to the southern 
continent generally. These will be all straightened out into single lines, each 
carrying its own vastly shortened time-conception. 

But all this, as you will say, is in the air. Let us leave it there, and 
consider for a while the illimitable, the fascinating subject of smells in their 
relation to the traveller. We shall soon have to exchange them for blasts of 
petrol and atomised castor-oil. Have you noticed wherever a few travellers 
gather together, one or the other is sure to say: “Do you remember that 
smell at such and such a place?” Then he may go on to speak of camel — 
pure camel — one whiff of which is all Arabia; or of the smell of rotten 
eggs at Hitt on the Euphrates, where Noah got the pitch for the Ark; or of 
the flavour of drying fish in Burma. Then the company begin to purr like 
cats at valerian, and, as the books say, “conversation becomes general”. 

I suggest, subject to correction — there are only two elementary smells 
of universal appeal — the smell of burning fuel and the smell of melting 
grease. The smell, that is, of what man cooks his food over and what he 
cooks his food in. Fuel ranges from coal to cowdung — specially cowdung 
— and coco-nut husk; grease from butter through ghi to palm and coco-nut 
oil; and these two, either singly or in combination, make the background 
and furnish the active poison of nearly all the smells which assault and 
perturb the mind of the wayfaring man returned to civilisation. I rank wood- 
smoke first, since it calls up more, more intimate and varied memories, over 
a wider geographical range, to a larger number of individuals, than any 
other agent that we know. My powers are limited, but I think I would 
undertake to transport a quarter of a million Englishmen to any point in 
South Africa, from the Zambezi to Cape Agulhas, with no more elaborate 
vehicle than a box of matches, a string or two of rifle cordite, a broken-up 
biscuit-box, some chips of a creosoted railway sleeper, and a handful of 
dried cowdung, and to land each man in the precise spot he had in his mind. 
And that is only a small part of the world that wood-smoke controls. A 
whiff of it can take us back to forgotten marches over unnamed mountains 


with disreputable companions; to day-long halts beside flooded rivers in the 
rain; wonderful mornings of youth in brilliantly lighted lands where 
everything was possible — and generally done; to uneasy wakings under 
the low desert moon and on top of cruel, hard pebbles; and, above all, to 
that God’s own hour, all the world over, when the stars have gone out and it 
is too dark to see clear, and one lies with the fumes of last night’s embers in 
one’s nostrils — lies and waits for a new horizon to heave itself up against a 
new dawn. Wood-smoke magic works on everyone according to his 
experience. I live in a wood-smoke country, and I know how men, 
otherwise silent, become suddenly and surprisingly eloquent under its 
influence. 

And next to wood-smoke for waking rampant “wanderlust” comes the 
smell of melting grease — such a smell or bouquet of smells as one may 
gather outside a London fried-fish shop. It is less sentimental and vague in 
its appeal than wood-smoke, but it hits harder. Where grease is melting, 
something is being cooked, and that means a change from tinned food for 
one night at any rate. It is an opulent, a kaleidoscopic, a semitic smell of 
immense range and variety of colour. Sometimes it reconstructs big covered 
bazaars of well-stocked cities with the blue haze hanging in the domes; or it 
resurrects little Heaven-sent single stalls picked up by the roadside, where 
one can buy penny bottles of sauce or a paper of badly needed buttons. It 
implies camels kneeling to unload; belts and straps being loosened; 
contented camp-followers dodging off to buy supplies — turmeric 
assafcetida, currystuffs; men washing their hands in sand before dipping 
them into the greasy pewter platters. And the next gust or surge of it may be 
pure Central Asia — thick, and choking as butter-lamps before a Tibetan 
shrine — a Tibetan shrine, with frost in the air, one star on the tip of a 
mountain, and a brown-cloaked Bhotyali rustling up through dry maize- 
stalks to sell a chicken. Or it may thin out to a mere echo of an appeal that 
calls up all the pulse and thrill and clamour of the true tropic night-blazing 
moonlight, black shadow, the roar of the tree-toads, a touch of Chinese 
matting, a gust of jasmine or champak, and the languid puff of a warm 
phosphorescent sea. 

To me, as to others, a fried-fish shop can speak multitudinously for all the 
East from Cairo to Singapore; and I have heard West Coast men say that, 
when the smell turns bitter, it will sometimes duplicate the smell of their 
palm-oil chop, and cause them to re-live horrible depressing evenings by 
the light of kerosene lamps, hung under corrugated iron roofs of factories 
beside brown rivers that bubble. It does not cover the South Seas, that 


wonderful fifth quarter of the world, where, I believe, the smell of first 
appeal is burning coco-nut husk, a heavy loading of coco-nut oil, and a dash 
of salt coral-reef. But it is no mean magician, as we all know. 

And so much for universals. Coming now to smells of particular appeal, 
what would most vividly remind a Polar explorer of past experiences? I 
suggest that ether-like smell given off by the flame of a big spirit-lamp 
when it is flattened out against the heated metal cooking-plate above — an 
unmixed smell, simple of itself, like Falstaff’s sack. I should put the limits 
of this appeal roughly as from the Seventies to either pole. From the 
Seventies to the Sixties runs that belt of unsanctified latitudes which are the 
stamping-ground of the winds, the wilderness and the fringes of the restless 
ice, all linked together, in the minds of men who know it, by the desolate 
smell of the stranded berg as it piles up reeking with ooze gouged off the 
sea-floors. Melville, of the Jeannette, once told me that it would “send your 
heart into your boots — if you hadn’t eaten them already”. At the Sixties 
and down to Labrador, it seems to me we reach kindly timber and a 
suggestion of meat on the hoof. The smell of stranded ice is mixed with the 
clear breath of seas that are not always frozen, and the acrid tang of a raw 
moose-hide being passed back and forth through wood-smoke to cure it — 
this last as characteristic as the smell of home-made rimpje on a Dutch farm 
at the other side of the world. A little lower, the appeals thicken and become 
more complex. I suggest evergreens sweating in the sun; birchwood smoke; 
the oily bark itself; pinegums, resin and tallow melted together; the 
cleanswept smell of milky-green snow-water pouring over pebble bars; and 
not so far in the background, a suspicion, or a camp-shifting certainty, of 
skunk. Here — say 50°N. and 65°W. — we meet our friend the horse, or 
rather he pushes his way into the rotten-wood smudge (that is an awakening 
smell, too) beside us. He keeps us company west through the grass-scented 
prairie air till we are more conscious of him and his saddlery than any other 
flavour in the landscape. 

There is a heart-searching little motif of five notes — horse; old saddlery; 
coffee; fried bacon; and tobacco (from cut plug to maize-leaf cigarettes) — 
that can carry a man down from high dry camps in the Selkirks, or wet ones 
in Oregon, down and down over red spicy dust and dead white dust, 
through the scent of sage-brush and sharp peppery euphorbias, down to the 
torrid goat-scented South where fried beans, incense, and the abominable 
brassy smell of pulque will pass him on to all the forlorn brood of 
mangrove, foreshore and yellow-fever stinks, until he leaves his horse on 
the beach, and the Tropics lift up his heart with the wholesome rasp of 


sunbaked coral and dried fish. 

Forgive me, ladies and gentlemen! I will not go on with the catalogue, 
though I feel like the commercial traveller in the story, who said: “If you 
don’t care to look at my samples, d’you mind my having a look at ‘em. It’s 
so long since I’ve seen them.” 

It is probable that the future will have no place for these links with past 
delights and labours — that they will be forgotten like the labours 
themselves — as we have forgotten the smell of homemade soap or the 
whistle and rap of the flails on a threshing-floor. Only a little while ago a 
man wrote me from Northern Canada: “We have broken into a new belt of 
wheat 40 miles wide — and we have left the horse behind!” Even now one 
can charge by rail in less than a week through the exquisitely graduated and 
significant series of smells, that lie like iridescence on an oyster-shell, over 
the last 2500 miles of South Africa, and one can return with no more than a 
general impression of sunshine and coal-smoke. And, as people always say 
in the middle of a revolution: “We are only at the beginning of things”. 

Conceive for a moment a generation wholly divorced from all known 
smells of land and sea-travel — a generation which will climb into and drop 
down from the utterly odourless upper airs, unprepared in any one of its 
senses for the flavour, which is the spirit, of the country it descends upon! 
Everything that we have used till now has allowed us time for a little mental 
adjustment of horizons — time and contact with the changing earth and 
waters under us. In the future, there will be neither mental adjustment nor 
horizons as we have understood them: not any more of the long days that 
prove and prepare, nor the nights that terrify and make sane again, neither 
sweat nor suffering, nor the panic knowledge of isolation beyond help — 
none, so far as we can guess, of the checks that have hitherto conditioned 
all our travels. 

And hitherto our life has only taught us to love what we have suffered for 
or with. One loves a stray dog after one has had to sit up with him for a 
night or two. How much more that corner of the Earth to which we have 
given our very hide and health and reputation! 

And it is the same on the human side. Men like a man who has shown 
himself a pleasant companion through a week’s walking-tour. They worship 
the man, who over thousands of miles for hundreds of days, through 
renewed difficulties and efforts, has brought them without friction, 
arrogance, or dishonour, to the victory proposed, or to the higher glory of 
unshaken defeat. Anything like a man can bustle hounds after a sinking fox, 
but it takes something like a man to bring them home with their sterns up 


after they have lost him, or — seen him run into by another pack! It is one 
of the mysteries of personality that virtue should go out of certain men to 
uphold — literally to ennoble — their companions even while their own 
nerves are like live wire, and their own mouths are full of the taste of fever 
and fatigue. There is no headmark by which we can recognise such men 
before they have proved themselves. Their secret is incommunicable. One 
man, apparently without effort, inspans the human equivalent of “three 
blind ‘uns and a bolter” and makes them do miracles. Another, working 
hard all the time, scientifically reduces half a dozen picked men to the level 
of sulky, disloyal schoolboys. And everybody wonders how it happened. 

The explanations are as bewildering as the facts. A man was asked some 
time ago why he invariably followed a well-known man into most 
uncomfortable situations. He replied: “All the years I have known So-and- 
so, I’ve never known him to say whether he was cold or hot, wet or dry, 
sick or well; but I’ve never known him forget a man who was”. Here is 
another reply to a similar question about another leader, who was 
notoriously a little difficult to get nn with. One of his followers wrote: “So- 
and-so is all you say and more, and he grows worse as he grows older; but 
he will take the blame of any mistake any man of his makes, and he doesn’t 
care what lie he tells to save him”. And when I wrote to find out why a man 
whom I knew preferred not to go out with another man whom I also knew, I 
got this illuminating diagnosis: “So-and-so is not afraid of anything on 
earth except the newspapers. So I have a previous engagement.” In the face 
of these documents, it looks as though self-sacrifice, loyalty, and a robust 
view of moral obligations go far to make a leader, the capacity to live alone 
and inside himself being taken for granted. 

But then come the accidents for which no allowance is made — or can be 
made. A good man, who has held a disorganised crowd together at the 
expense of his own vitality, may be tried, slowly or suddenly, beyond his 
limit, till he breaks down, and, as Hakluyt says, is either “ignominiously 
reported or exceedingly condemned”. There is a limit for every man, an 
edge beyond which he must not go. But here at home only the doctor, the 
nurses, and the clergymen see what happens next — not the caravan, not the 
grinning coolies, and the whole naked landscape — and afterwards all the 
world! 

However, these things, and worse, are part of the rule of the road. They 
have never hindered men from leading or following. Even in these days a 
man has but to announce he is going to gamble against death for a few 
months on totally inadequate cover, and thousands of hitherto honest 


Englishmen will fawn and intrigue and, if necessary, lie like anyone you 
choose to think of — in order to be allotted one life-share in the venture. 

But what of the future? Into what terms will this world-old, foot-pound 
energy of travel translate itself under the new conditions? Here is our 
position. Up to the present we have been forced to move in two dimensions 
by the help of the Three Beasts of Burden and a few live coals in a pot. 
Now we perceive that we can move in three dimensions, and the 
possibilities of our new freedom distract and disturb us in all relations. This 
is because our minds are still hobbled and knee-haltered by inherited 
memories of what were held to be immutable facts — distance, height and 
depth, separation, homesickness, the fear of accident and foul weather. The 
sea, in spite of our attacks, is still unplumbed, salt, and estranging; a 
mountain-range means so many days’ delay or détour; so many extra 
rations, sure changes of heat and cold. The desert and the wilderness have 
still to be approached by cautious sap and mine — depot and cache. Where 
there is no water for 200 miles, we shake our head and limp round it. A 
little while ago we should have done so, humbly, glad to be excused. Now 
we step out of our path grudgingly, resentfully, resolute to come back again 
and take no refusal. 

Presently — very presently — we shall come back and convert 200 miles 
across any part of the Earth into its standardised time equivalent, precisely 
as we convert 5 miles with infantry in column, 10 with cavalry on the 
march, 12 in a Cape cart, or 50 in a car — that is to say, into two hours. 
And whether there be one desert or a dozen mountain-ranges in that 200 
miles will not affect our time-table by five minutes. 

Month by month the Earth shrinks actually, and, what is more important, 
in imagination. We know it by the slide and crash of unstable material all 
around us. For the moment, but only for the moment, the new machines are 
outstripping mankind. We have cut down enormously — we shall cut down 
inconceivably — the world-conception of time and space, which is the big 
flywheel of the world’s progress. What wonder that the great world-engine, 
which we call Civilisation, should race and heat a little; or that the 
onlookers who see it take charge should be a little excited, and, therefore, 
inclined to scold? You could witness precisely the same flurry in any 
engine-room on the Atlantic this evening, where a liner happens to be 
pitching her propellers out of water. For the moment the machines are 
developing more power than has been required for their duties. But just as 
soon as humanity can get its breath, the machines’ load will be increased 
and they will settle smoothly to their load and most marvellous output. 


Frankly, one is not so much interested in the achievements of the future 
as in the men of the present who are already scouting and reporting along 
its fantastic skyline. All, or nearly all, that can be accomplished by the old 
means has been won and put to general account. The old mechanism is 
scrapped: the moods and emotions that went with it follow. Only the spirit 
of man carries on, unaltered and unappeasable. There will arise — they are 
shaping themselves even now — risks to be met as cruel as any that Hudson 
or Scott faced; dreams as world-wide as Columbus or Cecil Rhodes 
dreamed, to be made good or to die for; and decisions to be taken as 
splendidly terrible as that which Drake clinched by Magellan, or Oates a 
little farther south. There is no break in the line, no loads are missing; the 
men of the present have begun the discovery of the New World with the 
same devoutly careless passion as their predecessors completed the 
discovery of the Old. 





The War and the Schools 


I HAVE been honoured by a request that I should help to dedicate this rifle 
range to the memory of an old Wykehamist — George Cecil, Ensign of 
Grenadiers, killed in action. Cecil was not very long before your time, as 
once time was reckoned, but since each month now equals a year he dates, 
so far as you are concerned, to the beginning of history. He was one of that 
original army in France which was sacrificed almost to a man, in order that 
England might gain time to create those armies which, till then, she had not 
thought necessary. He was killed just before the long retreat from Mons 
came to an end — killed leading his platoon in the woods round Villers 
Cotterets fifteen months ago. 

He did no more and no less than thousands have done since, and many 
thousands are preparing themselves to do; for it would be difficult to find a 
household in England to-day free from the fact or the fear of a similar loss. 

Yet in one respect he differed from some of his fellows. He was devoted 
by instinct to the profession of arms, and had made it his consuming interest 
and study, not through any child’s delight in its glitter, but because he 
absolutely believed in the imminence of that very war in which he fell. It 
was curious in a world full of wise grown men, who would not or could not 
understand, to listen to his unshaken conviction on this matter; and to watch 
the extraordinarily thorough way in which he set about fitting himself to 
meet it. Both at Sandhurst and during his short time in the Service, he 
toiled, as I know, at the details of his profession with the passion of a boy, 
and studied the wider aspects of it with the judgement of a man. I remember 
a couple of years ago the boy, for he was little more then, saying to me 
across an atlas: “We shall be sent to prolong the French left — here! We 
shall not have enough men to do it, and we shall be cut up. But with any 
luck I ought to be in it.” His fortune allowed him to fight with the best for 
the best. He is among the first of that vast company of young dead who live 
without change in the hearts of those who love them. 

I speak now to such of you as propose to follow him. Being who you are, 
you realise what your Foundation has taught its scholars from the beginning 
— that as Freedom is indispensable, so is Liberty impossible, to a 
gentleman. This is knowledge which will serve you when you go out into a 
world whose every landmark has been violently removed, and every 
distinction save one — an aristocracy of blood — emptied of all 
significance. Thanks to the unwisdom of your forefathers, the rescue of a 


wrecked civilisation has been laid upon you and those very little senior to 
you. Were I addressing men of my own age, I should say that this task was 
a heavy one. But I speak to youth which can accomplish everything, 
precisely because it accepts no past, obeys no present, and fears no future. 
For that reason, I do not doubt your future, nor as much of our future as is 
in your keeping. It is for your generation to make well sure that those who 
have defied God and man shall learn to walk humbly before both as long as 
fear can endure. 

The making of the new world that will rise out of these present 
judgements will fall to your generation also — not only to those in the field, 
but to those who, for any reason, are afraid that they can never take part in 
the great work. They need have no fear. After the brute issue of the war 
shall have been decided on the fronts, all men, all capacities, all 
attainments, will be called upon to the uttermost to establish civilisation. 
For then the work will begin of reconstructing, not only England and the 
Empire, but the whole world — on a scale which outruns imagination. 
Every aspect of life as we have known life hitherto will have disappeared. 
National boundaries and national sympathies, powers, responsibilities, and 
habits of thought will have shifted and been transformed. Our neighbours of 
yesterday will be our blood-brethren of that to-morrow, bound to us, as we 
throughout the Empire are bound to each other, by the most far-reaching 
and intimate ties of common loss and common devotion, and labouring side 
by side to bring order out of the appalling chaos that humanity has drawn 
upon itself. 

Let no one, whatever his physical disabilities, or however meanly he may 
think of himself, let no one dream for a moment he will not be needed, and 
urgently needed, in the new order of things. His duty is to prepare himself 
now. This is harder for him than for the combatant officer, since an officer’s 
work is continually tested against actual warfare. The men of the second 
line — the civil reserve that will take over when the sword is sheathed — 
have no such check, nor have they the officer’s spur of visible 
responsibility. Their turn comes later. Till it comes they must work on 
honour, that they may be ready to uphold the honour of civilisation. They 
have not long to wait. In a few years some of you must be working with our 
Allies at the administration of what may be left of Central Europe, where 
you will have to invent new systems to meet new conditions almost as 
swiftly as, during the war, new weapons were invented to meet new forms 
of attack. I say in a few years, because the youngest captain I know is 
twenty-one; the youngest I have heard of is nineteen. And so it will be on 


the civil side. The war has given the youth of all our world a step in age — 
additional seniority of three years. You may say — though your relatives 
are more likely to think it — that your youth has been taken from you. I 
prefer to put it, that your manhood has been thrust on you early — at the 
sword’s point. Fit yourself for it then, not according to the measure of your 
years, but to the measure of our world’s great need. 

You have seen and realised the very things which young Cecil felt would 
befall. As far as his short life allowed he ordered himself so that he might 
not be overwhelmed by them when they were upon him. He died — as 
many of you too will die — but he died knowing the issue for which he 
died. It is well to die for one’s country. But that is not enough. It is also 
necessary that, so long as he lives, a man should give to his country, as 
George Cecil gave, a mind and soul neither ignorant nor inadequate. 





The Magic Square 


MY lecture this morning deals with the origin, development, and moral 
significance of Drill among mankind from the earliest ages. 

What put the idea of drill into man’s head at the beginning of things? As 
Shakespeare so beautifully observes, “What made man first drill upon the 
Square, with Sergeants running round and round?” 

And when I say man, I do not mean any sort of man that we are 
acquainted with, or of which we have any record. The man I ask you to 
imagine is a prehistoric person with a vocabulary of a few score words, who 
had not long given up living in trees and who moved in little family groups 
of small associated tribes, in or on the edge of immense primeval forests, 
much as gorillas and chimpanzees do to-day in the tropical African forests. 
I’m going to call him George Robey.t He was a creature who still fought 
with his teeth and nails like the animals: but he could break off a branch, 
trim it, and use it as a club or a lance; he could throw stones with accuracy; 
scrape out holes in the ground; plait or weave branches together; swim; and 
climb trees. Besides this, he possessed what you and I would call a 
reasoning mind. He knew what he was doing, he could remember what he 
had done, and he could estimate the consequences of what he might do. 
With this equipment and an omnivorous appetite, he had to make his living 
or die. War wasn’t man’s business in the beginning. No animal makes a 
business of war except for food. Man’s business in those days was food. He 
had to hunt, and he had to understand the tactics of hunting. 

That is why tactics, in my opinion, were developed before drill. An 
eminent tactician once told me that all tactics boiled down either to some 
sort of frontal feint with a flank diversion, or some sort of ambush into 
which the enemy could be pushed or drawn. We may be sure that George 
Robey found out very early in the day that if some of the family — the 
younger members for choice — capered and shouted in front of any large 
eatable animal, the rest of the group had a chance to run in on the beast’s 
flank and kill it. That’s elementary. When wolves are hunting a single 
buffalo, or moose, or elk, that shows fight, they employ just these tactics; 
and I believe they also send scouts upwind to drive the buck down to the 
main pack. Those were George Robey’s simple but sound tactics. Frontal 
feint with flank attack, or a retirement or a push towards ground where the 
quarry could be made helpless. Result, if successful, a good meal; if not, 
hunger. 


Now, how could he get his men on to the hunting grounds without 
making too much noise, which would scare the game; and without leaving 
too conspicuous a trail, which might bring some dangerous wild beast after 
them? The simplest — the only — way of walking through thick jungle, as 
our troops knew in the Cameroons campaign, is in single file — down the 
bush-paths, if there are any. Where there are no paths, or where the ground 
is boggy or covered with fallen trees, each man has to step in the track of 
the next ahead. If he doesn’t, he steps on the next man’s heels, where he 
may throw him off his balance, and — what is more important — make a 
noise. So, whether he likes it or not, a man in single file has to keep step. 
The penalty for not keeping step when keeping step was first invented, was, 
in all probability, a severe reprimand on the head with a club. 

“And thus, my beloved ‘earers”, as Mr. Jorrocks says in his sporting 
lectures — thus did George Robey’s company learn to keep step, which is 
the first essential of all drill. 

And, after all, what does drill come to? This — the step, which includes 
keeping step — the line, by which I mean any sort of line, close or extended 
— the wheel, which includes a line changing direction — and, most 
important of all, because it is the foundation that makes every move 
possible, forming fours. There you have it all, gentlemen — the four sides 
of the Magic Square. The Step and keeping step — the Line, close or 
extended — Wheeling and changing direction — and Forming Fours. 
S.W.L.F. So We Learned Fighting. 

Single line ahead — single file — is the weakest of all formations. By 
the way, a man in the German East Africa campaign told me that one of his 
columns, which was about a mile and a half long, moving in single file 
through heavy bush, was charged and scattered eleven times in one day by 
rhinoceroses. At the end of that time he was a little fed-up with big game. 
This will give you some idea of what the wretched George Robey had to 
put up with when he took his company through the forest in single file; for I 
believe the rhino of George’s day, so far as we can judge from its fossil 
remains, stood about seven feet at the shoulder. There was only one 
advantage in single file. George’s human enemies were as helpless to attack 
him as his own lot would have been to attack them. On open ground or in 
the big natural glades and parks inside forests, single line ceased to have 
any advantage. George might want to beat over a clearing in the woods for 
small game, or it might be necessary to drive some big animal that had been 
marked down by scouts towards some place where another detachment of 
the tribe was waiting for it. Those things would depend on the nature of the 


ground; but, one way or another, George had to get his whole string of men 
into some sort of line abreast before he could beat for game. Listening to 
instructors on the Square, I have often wondered whether George Robey, 
with his limited vocabulary, didn’t blow up with suppressed indignation. 
But it is more likely that he bit the nearest man on the ear. 

Consider for a moment what that early drill involved! Obviously, the 
whole line had to draw clear of the woods and halt. Then it had to extend 
till it had stretched all across the clearing they were going to beat. It had to 
keep touch, because if it didn’t the game would bolt back through the gaps 
when the drive began. Next, at a given signal, the line had to rise and rush 
forward to start the small game — or, if it was big game, to make just 
enough noise to keep the beast moving towards the desired ambush. To 
appreciate the magnitude of the problem involved, gentlemen, you have 
only to go out in a five-acre field with half a dozen friends and try to catch 
an old and cunning horse who doesn’t want to be caught. Then you’ll 
understand what the first drill-instructor had to contend with. There must 
have been some reprimands delivered, in the morning of the world, that 
beat anything at Caterham, where, I have heard, “they tame lions”. 

Under these circumstances, what did George Robey do? He did what any 
thinking being would have done after he had missed his meat-ration three 
times running. Remember, his reasoning mind made him realise that if this 
silly catch - as - catch - can business went on the tribe would get no food. 
So he said to the younger men: “We will practise the motions of hunting 
game several times over before we hunt game in earnest. Report to me 
outside the caves at sunrise to-morrow.” That was the first, cold, grey dawn 
of Drill in the world! 

It must have been a slow process, but — what a thing to have seen being 
born! Remember, the tribe had already been forced to learn how to keep 
step and form some sort of line to beat with. Imagine George Robey when it 
first dawned on him that if all his men brought down their right or left foot 
at the same time, they could make noise enough to scare off a marauding 
wild beast or a human enemy without fighting! Imagine the first time he 
taught fifty or even twenty men to do it every time he shouted: “Stamp!” 
An animal often stamps when it is angry or wishes to frighten somebody; 
but no herd of animals ever stamp simultaneously and move forward one 
pace at each stamp. That was the first exhibition of organised 
“frightfulness” that the world ever saw. 

Let us go a step further. George Robey has managed, by bites and blows 
and howls, to get a few individuals to stand in line; at first, shoulder to 


shoulder; next, with a sufficient interval between each to allow one to 
handle his club without hitting his neighbour. He has also taught the line to 
stamp with its feet at each step when he tells ‘em to. He can do a lot with 
this formation. If the individuals in the line turn right or left, the line 
becomes a single file again that can make its way through the forest like a 
snake. If it advances as a line, it thoroughly beats out all the ground in front 
of it, and can extend and envelop either flank of the enemy, like the old 
cow’s-horn formation of the Zulu Impi. If any animal breaks through the 
first line during the beat, there is nothing easier than to put a second line or 
a third behind it, at whatever distance may be advisable. And when both 
lines, or all lines, stamp their feet at once the noise is twice as impressive. 
Consequently, on account of these wonderful inventions, George Robey’s 
tribe gets plenty to eat, and is less worried by wild beasts or enemies. 

But I don’t think human enemies entered largely into man’s calculations 
at first. By what one can make out from the manners and customs of the 
gorillas and the larger apes of to-day, there could not have been much actual 
fighting; and what there was, was rarely to the death, unless, of course, it 
was two males fighting for a female. I take it that it was a long while before 
there was organised war of man against man in the world. I fancy the 
earliest forms of drill were evolved originally more on account of man’s 
necessities as a hunter than from his needs as a warrior. Keeping in step and 
beating over ground in line are hunting dodges. Now for the wheel, or 
change of direction, and the marking time that goes with it. 

Some years ago I saw a line of beaters in one of the Native States in India 
beating a big jungle to drive game up to the shooting-stand, where the Raja 
and his guests sat with rifles. They had put up a lot of buck and small game, 
and a panther or two, which they wished to head off down one particular 
rocky ravine. About fifty of them were acting as stops, lying hidden among 
rocks and bushes out on one flank of the drive. As the game began to come 
through, and showed signs of scattering over the open plain, the men rose, 
formed line, and wheeled inward, shouting and waving, till all the game 
turned left into the ravine. These men ran at a quick stooping shuffle, but 
they kept their line perfectly. What struck me most when the first man — 
the pivot man — of the wheel, and the others, came into their places on the 
new alignment parallel with the side of the ravine, was the way they danced 
and capered with excitement. But they always came down in the same 
place! It was like a lunatic asylum marking time. As I watched — and I can 
see those wild, little black legs now — it occurred to me that marking-time, 
as practised in the civilised armies of the world, must be just the last, last 


remnant of that wild dance of excited hunters, coming into position when a 
drive halts, ready to lead off on either foot as soon as the drive goes forward 
again. I have a theory, based on what I have read about primitive dances 
and children’s games, and some of the figures in square dances like 
quadrilles and lancers, that George Robey may have originally taught his 
line of men to wheel on parade by making them hold hands. However he 
came by the notion, it was a splendid idea, and it completed three sides of 
the Magic Square — the Step — the Line — the Wheel or incline. 

But if you ask me how George Robey conceived the idea of forming 
fours, I tell you frankly I am up a tree. I argue that it must have been quite a 
late development. Here are my reasons. First, the world wasn’t fitted for 
route-marching in fours in those days. Fours require something wider than a 
bush-track. Single file would be the natural formation till tracks were 
developed or men lived in open country. Secondly, column of fours isn’t 
directly a hunting formation like the line or the wheel. It’s only a means to 
an end. Thirdly, it was a long, long time before primitive man learned to 
count. And the odds are that it was another long time before he counted 
further than his own fingers and toes, as primitive tribes do to-day. The 
Esquimaux word for twenty-one is about seven syllables long, and literally 
translated it means “one finger on the other man’s hand”. The word for 
fifty-three is inup-pinga-jugson-arkanek-pingasut, which means “on the 
third man, on the first foot, three”. This would make numbering off a 
platoon last as long as the War. 

So the nature of the ground, the nature of the formation, and the difficulty 
of counting have delayed the epoch-making discovery of forming fours. It 
has been lost and rediscovered many times since; but the more one looks at 
the evolution, the more one is impressed by its astounding simplicity and 
cunning. Here are two lines of men, one behind the other. Somebody utters 
a magic howl, or yelp, or bark — the sound of words of command hasn’t 
altered much since the beginning — and, behold, the lines become a 
compact and supple column, capable of moving in any direction, and 
capable, if anyone says the magic word, of becoming two lines once more! 
Look at it from primitive man’s point of view, and you’! see what a miracle 
it must have been the first time it was shown to the tribe. But how — how 
— how — did George Robey get the idea; and, having got it, how did he 
push, and pull, and haul his men into fours? My own theories on the subject 
would be too fantastic, probably, for your acceptance. I merely suggest that 
forming fours was originally not a hunting formation at all, but a portion of 
ceremonial drill which later was employed, when going to battle or the 


hunt, on account of its many conveniences. 

I have used the words “ceremonial drill”. 

Side by side with this practical drill, or rehearsal for the business of 
hunting and war, there developed the rudiments of what, later on, became 
ceremonial drill. Why? Here is my reason. The natural instinct of a man, 
after he has done anything worth talking about, is to talk about it; and 
George Robey was extremely natural. When he had finished a successful 
day’s hunting or had cleverly knocked an enemy on the head, he went home 
and told his wife and the children all about it. Like all persons with a 
limited vocabulary, he had to act most of his story and piece it out, precisely 
as children do, with innumerable repetitions of the same word. His tale 
wouldn’t grow less in the telling. Tales don’t. His actual fight was probably 
a crude affair; but he would act it at home before the family with stately 
leaps and bounds to represent the death-scuffle, and with elaborate wavings 
of his club and thrustings with his lance to show how he did his man in. At 
the end of his story there would certainly be a solemn walk round the fire to 
let the females admire him and the young bloods be impressed with him. 
It’s too long a subject to go into to-night; but you can take it that when a 
male animal has accomplished a kill of any kind, he generally indulges in a 
sort of triumphal demonstration — a tense, highly braced walk or 
promenade round and above the carcass, especially if there is a female of 
his species near by. At the very first, when George Robey was only the 
hairy, low-browed head of a family, he would declaim and prance alone. 
Later, as the families grew into groups and tribes, the other men who had 
assisted at the hunt or the battle would have their say, and their shout, and 
their walk-round, in the open spaces before the caves. It may be that the 
idea of forming fours was first originated at those processional walk-rounds 
where there was open space to manceuvre and safety in which to correct 
errors. You can imagine how, as these men danced and leaped, they would 
all sing like children: “This is the way we kill a bison. This is how we stand 
up to a tiger. This is how we tackle men.” The drama would be accepted as 
the real thing by the women and the juniors, till at last the bison, or the 
tiger, or the man-killing charade would become a religious ceremonial — a 
thing to be acted, said, or sung before going up to battle or chase, with 
invoca tions to great hunters in the past, and so on. It would end by being a 
magic ritual, sure to bring good luck if it was properly performed. And so 
far as that ritual, with its dances, and chants, and stampings, and marches 
round, gave the men cohesion and confidence, it would go far towards 
success in the field. That principle holds good to this day. 


I was at Edinburgh Castle a few weeks ago, watching a squad marching 
in slow time, and doing it rather badly. The instructor told ‘em so. Then he 
said: “You’re lazy! You’re lazy! Point that toe! There’s not a fut among ye!” 

It is hard work trying to get recruits to reproduce in cold blood, on a cold 
morning, in cold boots, something of the wonderful grace and poise and 
arrested motion of the bare-footed, perfectly balanced, perfectly healthy 
primitive man rejoicing over his kill. The nearest thing I ever saw to the 
genuine article must have been sham-fight among Kaffirs in a compound at 
the Kimberley Diamond-fields. It finished with a walk-round in slow time, 
and I remember that every Kaffir’s foot shot out as straight as the forefoot 
of a trotting horse. You could almost hear the hip and knee and ankle joint 
click as the toe was pointed. Now, it’s a far cry from a Kaffir compound to a 
Guard Mount at Buckingham Palace; but if you stand three-quarters on to 
the Colours as they come out of the gate with the Guard, you’ll catch just a 
far-off shadow of what the march in slow time originally sprung from, and 
what it meant. 

Very good! Now, I’ve sketched roughly the earliest developments of 
certain evolutions of the earliest men that later developed into field and 
ceremonial drill. I have given the outlines of the Magic Square — the Step, 
the Line, the Wheel, and the Forming Fours, which is the foundation of the 
whole mystery of drill. These things, according to my theory, were first 
discovered in the very dawn of human consciousness on earth. 

Pass on a few thousand, or hundred thousand years, and we reach the 
beginnings of some sort of civilisation. By this time man has begun to 
specialise in his work. Everybody doesn’t hunt; everybody doesn’t fight; 
everybody doesn’t prepare his own food or make his own weapons for 
himself. Experience has shown mankind that it is more convenient to tell 
off certain men for these duties. 

Here we come to a curious fact in human nature. 

As soon as any man is detailed for a particular job — that is to say, a duty 
that he has to perform for somebody else’s sake — he gets, whether he likes 
it or not, the beginnings of an ideal of conduct. He may loathe the job; but 
that reasoning mind that I’ve mentioned makes him uncomfortable in 
himself if he neglects the job. The worst of it is that any being who knows 
what he is doing, remembers what he has done, and can estimate the 
probable consequence of what he is going to do, knows also what he ought 
to do. That’s the beginning of Conscience. I grant you it’s an infernal 
nuisance; but it’s true. As a compensation, all men have a tendency to 
glorify and make much of their own special duty, no matter how humble 


they or the job may be. 

But the primitive warrior was far from humble. He was a man set apart 
by his strength, skill, or courage, for work on which the very existence of 
his tribe depended. As such, he was entitled to extra or more varied rations 
in order that he might do that work properly. Primitive tribes at the present 
day have long lists of certain foods and special portions of game which are 
forbidden to be eaten by the women, or by the men before they come to 
manhood. The fighting men of the tribe are freed from any restrictions on 
this head, and the best cuts and joints are reserved for them — like the 
Captain’s Wing. Three years ago, scientific men called these restrictions the 
outcome of savage superstition. Now, we have food-regulations of our own, 
and, you will observe, the rationing of the Army and Navy is the most 
important matter of all, because the safety of the tribe depends upon it. 

Besides these advantages, the primitive fighting man had behind him an 
enormous mass of tradition and ritual, and song and dance and ceremony 
handed down through generation to generation from prehistoric days, which 
dealt with everything that he did in the performance of his duties or in the 
preparation for his duties. The crude drills and hunting rehearsals of George 
Robey’s time had developed into complicated sacred dances of fabulous 
antiquity. Every detail connected with war had its special rite or incantation. 
The warrior himself, his clothes, the paints he used for personal decoration, 
his weapons, his form of attack, his particular fashion of marking or 
mutilating his enemy after death, his war-cry, the charms that protected him 
in battle — were all matters of the deepest importance on which the best 
brains of mankind had spent centuries and centuries of thought, with the 
object — conscious or unconscious — of creating and improving the 
morale of the individual set apart to fight for the tribe. To-day, these rituals 
have faded out of the memory of civilised mankind altogether. But, in spite 
of time and change, one can still trace in our modern days shadows here 
and there of customs and ceremonial dating from the birth of time — 
customs which still persist among us because, mark you, they concern the 
individual and collective morale of the warrior — the man set apart to fight 
for the safety of the tribe. 

I give you three instances. 

I. It is an offence to draw one’s sword in Mess, just as it is a gross 
liberty to examine or handle any man’s sword without first asking his 
permission. 

Why? 

Because the Sword is, above all weapons, the most ancient and most 


holy. Why? Because it was the terrible weapon with the cutting edge and 
the thrusting point which first superseded the stick and the club among 
mankind, and gave the tribes that had it power over the tribes that had not. 
The old fairy-tales of magic swords that cut off people’s heads of 
themselves run back to that dim and distant date when some sword-using 
tribe broke in upon and scuppered some tribe of club-using primitives. 
Through thousands and thousands of years the Sword — the manufactured 
weapon which cannot be extemporised out of a branch, like the club; nor 
out of a branch and a strip of leather or sinew like the bow — this 
expensive hand-made Sword has been personal to its owner, slung to his 
body by day, ready to his hand by night, a thing prayed over and 
worshipped — the visible shrine, so to speak, of the personal honour of the 
man who wielded it — the weapon set apart for the man who is set apart for 
the business of war. 

II. It is an offence to mention a woman’s name in Mess. Why? Because 
the warrior’s work being war, and the one thing furthest from war being 
woman, it follows that at no time since fighting began was the warrior 
encouraged to think of women while preparing for, or engaged in, his job. 
Because, when the warrior went to war, he was forbidden — as he is 
forbidden to-day among savages — to have anything to do with women for 
a certain length of time before starting. The idea of women, and therefore, 
the name of any woman, was considered distracting, weakening, to a 
warrior, and for that reason was absolutely forbidden — tabu — to him not 
only in the field, but also in his ceremonial gatherings with his equals — 
the men set apart for the business of war. 

II. It is extraordinarily difficult to prevent ragging in the Army. Why? 
Because as soon as men were set apart for the work of fighting, it was 
necessary for them to find out the character, powers of endurance, and 
resistance to pain of the young men who from time to time joined them. For 
that reason, there grew up all the world over, a system of formally initiating 
young men into the tribe by a series of tests, varying in severity, which 
ranged — as they do among primitive tribes to-day — from mere flogging 
to being hung, head down, over smoke, burning on various parts of the 
body, or being swung from the ground by hooks inserted through their 
muscles. There were also other tests — spiritual as well as physical. You 
can see a trace of them in the mediaeval idea of the candidate for 
knighthood watching his arms before the altar of a church, generally full of 
tombs, from sunset to sunrise. Men reasoned logically enough: “If a man 
can’t stand our peacetime tests, he’ll fail us in war. Let’s see what he can 


stand.” Nowadays, young men argue — or, rather, they don’t argue, they 
feel: “So-and-so looks rather an ass; or is rather a beast; or carries too much 
side. Let’s rag him.” Then they turn his room inside out, or rub harness- 
paste into his hair, or sit him in a bath, or make him dance the fox-trot, as 
the case may be. If he loses his temper he falls in their opinion. If he keeps 
it, and pays back the rag with interest later on, they say he is a good sort. 
I’m not defending ragging — I’ve known cases where everyone who took 
part in it ought to have been R.T.U. 2 I’m only giving you the primitive 
reason for the performance which to-day has been watered down into a 
“rag”. It rose out of a test that was of vital importance to the men who were 
set apart for the business of war. 

I have tried to make clear that even from the earliest ages, the warrior has 
been a man set apart for a definite purpose, and surrounded by a definite 
ritual from which, as you know, he is not permitted to escape. The reason 
for this is very simple. I will summarise it. 

The earliest drill was born of the tactics, first of hunting, then of war. The 
notion of hunting and fighting in accordance with some preconceived plan 
— that is to say, an ideal of conduct — was developed and taught in the 
ceremonial drills and dances before and after hunting and fighting. Then 
came the period of specialisation, when certain men fought for the tribe — 
in other words, offered themselves as sacrifices for the tribe. They hoped, of 
course, to sacrifice the enemy; but if they failed in that, their own bodies, 
their own lives, would be the sacrifice. 

People who think a great deal and know very little will tell you that 
mankind, as a rule, don’t take kindly to the idea of sacrificing themselves 
unless there is an advantage to be gained from it. But it is worth noting that 
there is hardly any people in the world so degraded that it cannot appreciate 
the idea of sacrifice in others, and there are few races or tribes in the world 
whose legends of their origin or whose religion does not include the story 
of some tremendous sacrifice made by a hero or demi-god for their sakes. 
Most of the stories describe at length how the hero or demi-god prepared 
himself for the sacrifice. 

Now, if you think for a moment, you will see that there were only two 
people in the tribe who were permanently and officially concerned in the 
theory and practice of sacrifice. They were the Priest, who was also the 
doctor or the medicine man; and the fighting-man. The Priest knew the 
charms and spells that would protect the warrior from hurt in battle, as well 
as the herbs and dressings that would cure him if he were hurt. Most 
important of all, he knew how the warrior would stand with the Gods of the 


tribe after his death. If he had died well, the Gods would be pleased. If he 
had died badly, the Gods would be angry. In other words, whatever ideals of 
conduct existed in the tribe, the Priest upheld them. The Priest sacrificed 
fruits, animals, or human beings to the spirits of the great hunters and 
fighters of old. And because savages are not infidels, he sacrificed also to 
the unknown gods, who are above all the demi-gods. But the warrior, 
remember, stood ready to sacrifice himself. He more than any other needed 
preparation and setting apart for his task. 

If one compares the ritual and the code of conduct required of the Priest 
with that required of the warrior, one is struck by the curious likeness 
between them, even at the present time. 

The good Priest is required to offer up prayer several times a day, 
wherever he may be. This is to remind him that he is in a service. Twice a 
day in peace-time the Soldier has to appear on parade; and the more 
desolate and God-forsaken his station or post is, the more strict and formal 
ought the parade to be — for the good of his soul! 

Most religions demand that the Priest shall be clean and purified by 
actual or ceremonial washing before he can take part in any service or 
sacrifice. I needn’t tell you what happens to the Soldier who appears on 
parade in a condition which is technically called “dirty”. 

The textbooks say that cleanliness and neatness of clothing make for 
“smartness”. They don’t inform us what “smartness” signified originally. It 
meant the absolute cleanliness and purity, so far as was possible, of the man 
who might himself be the sacrifice for his tribe. 

Again, the good Priest is responsible not only for the proper use but for 
the proper care and keeping of the linen, the vestments, the vessels, the 
images, and the lights employed in the ritual of his religion. Every one of 
them must be dealt with, handled, and put away in a certain prescribed 
manner with certain prescribed motions, that the priest may not at any time 
be led to treat them as common things. Has anyone here ever had to attend 
kit-inspection? Well, the earliest kit-inspection began when the earliest 
hunter or warrior laid out his poor little weapons, his charms, and his food- 
pouch on the ground in front of him, counted them, and prayed over them, 
for they were all he had to take him through life. I’ve never heard of any 
man praying at kit-inspection since — unless he prayed that the inspecting 
officer might be struck blind. 

Once more, at any hour of the day or night, the good Priest must leave 
whatever he is doing, so long as it is not the service of his God, and go to 
any member of his flock who needs him, on the death-bed, or the sick-bed, 


in trouble of mind, family quarrel, misfortune, or weariness of spirit. So I 
have seen an Officer put down his drink untasted — the first in twelve 
hours — and go off to see that his men were properly settled in their billets 
and lacked nothing that his help or his authority could supply them. 

Lastly, however often the Priest enters, leaves, or crosses the holy 
building of his faith, he must pay due acknowledgement and reverence to 
the altar or the shrine there. This is that he may not forget, however busy he 
is, the Spirit Whom he serves. I watched an old Priest in Italy once tidying 
up an empty church. He knelt and crossed himself before the altar twenty- 
three times in half an hour as he pottered about. When the war was young, I 
walked once with a private soldier in London, and he told me what drove 
him nearly crazy was what he called the “incessant, foolish, unnecessary, 
snobbish” saluting. I told the young ‘un what I am telling you now — that 
the Salute was the most important and ancient piece of symbolism invented 
for the deepest of spiritual reasons, many, many thousand years ago. 
Originally, it must have been the right hand of the armed man raised high to 
testify to a companion that he was there. “Behold me! I am the sacrifice.” In 
the course of years the violent gesture has been softened down — except 
among children at school when they want to show that they know the 
answer to a question. The hand has been dropped to the level of the 
forehead; but you will observe that the palm of the hand is turned outwards. 
That is the sign of giving, not of keeping back. If the Salute were, or ever 
had been a sign of servility, the palm of the hand would have been turned to 
the inside and slightly hollowed, and the head also would have been bent 
forward; because that attitude is the immemorial instinctive sign of 
abasement, which is fear, among all the races of mankind. As it is, the 
gesture of the Salute is no more than the armed man indicating himself as 
one of the brotherhood of the sacrifice, and, curiously enough, the higher- 
spirited the regiment, the keener its tradition and its instinct of service, the 
more tense and emphatic is the motion of the indicating right hand. 

Now, gentlemen, I have tried to give you the rough outline of how Drill 
was born; how it developed through untold ages; and a little of what it 
signifies. Many of my ideas will strike you as absurd and fantastic; but, if 
you think them over, you will see that they are at bottom only an expansion 
or explanation of the first few paragraphs of Infantry training. Things are 
said to change in the world. To a certain extent, they do; but the changes are 
largely confined to making wheels turn faster and throwing weights farther 
than our ancestors did. The one thing that does not change, as far as we 
know it, is human nature. What the earliest man faced at the beginning, we 


have to face now. There were wonders and terrors of death, darkness, fire 
and lightning, frost, blood, and destruction, all about him. He faced them 
with such weapons as were within his knowledge, and he supplemented his 
weapons with what skill and craft life taught him. But behind all was his 
indomitable soul, the spirit of man that knows what it ought to do, even 
though it loathes doing it, without which he would have fallen back to be a 
beast among beasts again. 

And, in the meantime, what has happened to the Magic Square I began to 
talk about? I’ve neglected it for a little. Before we dismiss, let’s t run over 
its outlines again on the blackboard, and make them clearer. Here, as I said, 
is the Line; here is the Step and the Wheel; and here, at the bottom, the 
foundation of all, is Forming Fours. You see? Do you notice any other 
change? 

There isn’t one, really, because, as I have said, man changes little; but it 
seems to me that the Magic Square has developed quite simply and 
naturally into the Altar of Sacrifice. Look! The letters are just the same: 
S.W.L.F. But the altar is based on Faith, by which we live; it is supported by 
Wisdom and Strength; and it is crowned by Sacrifice, which is the highest 
form of Love. So you see: Faith, Wisdom, Strength, and Love — make the 
Altar of Sacrifice for the Man set apart to save his Tribe. 





The First Sailor 


ADMIRALS, Vice-Admirals and Rear-Admirals of the future — I am sorry 
for you. When you are at sea you are exposed to the exigencies of the 
Service, the harsh reprimands of your superiors, the malice of the King’s 
enemies, and the Act of God. When you come ashore you endure, as you 
will this evening, the assaults of the civil population teaching you your own 
job. For instance, my lecture deals with the origin, evolution, and 
development from the earliest ages, of that packet of assorted miseries 
which we call a Ship. With my lecture will be included a succinct but 
accurate history of late Able Seaman, Leading Hand and Commander, 
Clarke, founder of the Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

The late Commander Clarke flourished between fifteen and twenty 
thousand years ago, on a marshy island on the south side of a tidal estuary 
that faced East. Barring that he did not use patent medicines, daily papers, 
and similar modern excrescences, he was very like yourselves, though in a 
different rig. His wife, Mrs. Clarke, wove baskets out of reeds, and made 
eel-traps out of willows and osiers. 

Neither of them knew that the river in front of them would be called the 
Thames, or that the island they inhabited would be called Sheer Necessity. 
But they knew what sheer necessity meant. It was sheer necessity for them 
to swim, spear salmon with flint-headed spears; knock seals on the head 
with wooden clubs; catch and trap fish; dig for cockles with a flattened 
piece of wood like a paddle; cure and dress skins; and, above all, keep the 
home-fires burning in their mud and wood hut. This was easy, because the 
river brought down any amount of unrationed drift-wood from the great 
forests in the interior of England, and laid it almost at Nobby’s door. He had 
only to swim out, get astride of a log, and paddle it ashore with the paddle 
he used for digging his cockles. 

But he noticed that the logs nearly always turned over with him, and 
tipped him into the water. He didn’t mind the duckings. What annoyed him 
was being ducked however well he balanced himself. He did not understand 
logs behaving as if they were alive. You see, for aught Nobby, knew, logs 
might be alive. According to his religion, everything else was alive. The 
Winds were alive. The Tides were alive. He saw them being driven up and 
down the river by a God who lived in the Moon. The Sun was alive too. 
Nobby could see the exact place where he came out of his House under the 
Sea. The Sun lived at the End of the World which, as everybody in his 


world knew, was East of Margate Sands. If the God of the Ebb Tide caught 
you fishing too far out from the bank of the river, he carried you out to the 
End of the World, and you never came back again, because you were 
burned up alive in the Sun’s House. That was both Fact and Religion. But 
the logs and driftwood used to pass out of Thames mouth with the ebb, in 
long processions to the End of the World; and Nobby noticed that many of 
those very same logs would come back again with the flood, not even 
charred! This proved to him that the logs knew some sort of magic which 
he didn’t — otherwise how could they get back from the House where the 
Sun rose without being burned up? That was Logic. At last he spoke about 
it to the High Priest of his tribe, and asked him whether a man could go and 
come as the logs did. The High Priest laughed and quoted an ancient saying 
of the Tribe when young men boasted or children wanted something they 
couldn’t get. “Wait a bit!” he said. “As soon as the Stick marries the Basket, 
you'll get to the World’s End and back — won’t you?” That is a silly saying 
isn’t it? It’s almost as silly as the old music-hall chorus that used to be sung 
in London ever so long ago: 


When the Pigs begin to fly 
Oh, won’t the pork be high? 
And we’ll send old maids to Parliament — 
When? — 
When the Pigs begin to fly. 


Now, you may have noticed, gentlemen, that the Pig, as represented by 
the Hun, has begun to fly. At the same time, the vote is being given to the 
ladies, whom we shall see at Westminster anon; and I need not draw the 
attention of any, Gun-room officer to the present scandalous price of tinned 
sausages. This shows that, though many a prophecy turns out to be a joke, 
some jokes — specially in the Service — become prophecies. 

So it was in Nobby’s case. He didn’t know what you and I know about 
the Doctrine of Evolution. He didn’t know that the Stick, which the High 
Priest talked about, represented the single log which is the Father of all dug- 
out makee-paddloes, such as West African canoes, and the whole breed of 
rafts, praus, catamarans, and outriggers from Dakar to Malaysia; or that the 
Basket is the Mother of all built-up shipping that has a keel and ribs — 
from the kayak, junk, and dhow, dromond, bus, caravel, carrack, and 
Seventy-Four, to the modern transatlantic liner, now on convoy-duty, the 
overworked and under-gunned sloop, the meritorious but damp destroyer 


and sea-sick omnes, throughout all the oceans. Such considerations did not 
weigh with him. Being a simple soul, he was merely annoyed with those 
logs that turned over beneath him; and he was puzzled over the logs that 
went to the End of the World and back again. 

One day when he was retrieving his firewood as usual, he saw a log drift 
past that took his fancy. He swam out and straddled it, making ready to 
balance if it turned over. But it didn’t. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, Nobby felt the gentle roll and recover of a ballasted keel beneath 
him. He leaned to port and starboard to make sure. Still the log didn’t turn 
over. Why? Because it had been a small stunted tree growing on a sou’- 
western exposure which had bent it over to the north-east, thus giving the 
trunk a pleasing sheer at the bows. To steady itself against prevailing winds, 
the tree had wrapped its roots round a big boulder. Then a gale had torn it 
out of the bank it grew on, hundreds of miles up the river, and it had drifted 
down to the sea, rubbing and scraping on gravel and sandbars till there was 
hardly any trace left of its branches. But the tough old roots were still 
firmly wrapped round the boulder, and the log, therefore, floated more or 
less plumb. 

As far as we can make out, the earliest steps of invention, like those of 
promotion, are mostly due to accident taken advantage of by the observant 
mind. Accident, Providence, or Joss had presented the observant Nobby 
with the Mothermodel, so to speak, of all the ships that would be built 
hereafter. But all that Nobby knew was that, at last, he had found a log 
which didn’t roll over, and he meant to keep it. Therefore he made his wife 
put raw-hide lashings over the boulder among the roots so that the boulder 
should not drop out or shift. They greased the lashings, of course, the same 
way as they greased themselves with seal-oil when they went swimming, 
because grease keeps out wet. For the same reason they greased the whole 
log except along the top where they wanted to take hold of it. As they 
rubbed the stuff in, they scraped smooth, with shell and flint scrapers, all 
knots and bumps where the branches had been. Later on — it may have 
been weeks, it may have been months or years — it occurred to Nobby to 
hollow out the log so as he could sit in it comfortably, instead of on it. So 
he and his wife put red-hot ashes on the top, surrounded them with a little 
mud, and scraped away the wood as it charred. Bit by bit, they burned and 
scraped out as much of the inside of the log as they wanted. Nobby didn’t 
know where the buoyancy of a boat ought to be, but he liked to stretch his 
legs out in the well. 

Then, he and his wife went out paddling very cautiously up and down the 


marshes behind them, or very close to the bank of the big river. Naturally, 
they were afraid of the God of the Tide carrying them off to the End of the 
World and burning them alive in the Sun’s House. All the same Nobby’s 
eyes used to flicker sometimes towards the End of the World in the 
direction of Margate Sands where the Sun lived and where the logs went. 

One moonlight night in April or May, B.C. fourteen thousand nine 
hundred odd, Nobby showed the High Priest how Mrs. Clarke had woven a 
sort of basket-work back-rest in and out of what was left of the roots at the 
stern of the log, and how he had covered it with seal-skin to keep water 
from slopping down his back. As a matter of fact, it was the first dim idea 
of a poop and sternworks that the mind of man had conceived. Nobby had 
made it for his own comfort — the way most inventions are made. 

The High Priest looked at it. “Ah!” he said. “It strikes me that the Stick is 
beginning to marry the Basket.” “In that case,” said Nobby very quickly, 
“what about me going to the End of the World?” “Officially,” said the High 
Priest, “I can’t countenance any such action, because you would be 
officially burned up by the Sun when he got out of bed, and I should have to 
damn your soul officially afterwards. Unofficially, of course, if I were your 
age I’d have a shot at it.” 

I merely mention this conversation to show you that general instructions 
throwing the entire responsibility of the accident on the Watch Officer, 
while leaving the Post Captain without a stain on his character at the 
ensuing Court of Enquiry, were not unknown even in that remote age. 

Then Nobby went home, where his wife was putting the children to bed, 
with a long lie about having to look after an eel-trap down the river. Mrs. 
Clarke said: “So the High Priest has talked you into it, has he? Let me tuck 
the babies up and Pll come too.” 

So they pushed off about midnight, paddling in the slack water. They 
hugged the shore all along the Columbine, past Nayland Rock to Longnose 
Ridge — one fool-man and one devoted woman on a twenty-five-foot long 
log, forty-two inches extreme beam, and ten inches freeboard, bound, as 
they thought, for the End of the World — and back, if they weren’t burned 
up alive by the God of the Sun en route. The ebb took them, at dawn, three 
or four miles beyond the North Foreland. There was a bit of a swell from 
the east, and when their log topped the long smooth ridges they saw the red- 
hot glare of the Sun God coming up out of his House. That panicked them! 
By great good luck, however, he rose two miles ahead of them. If they had 
paddled a little harder during the night, they would have been right on top 
of him. But he got up at a safe distance, and began climbing the sky as 


usual, and left those terrific rolling waters emptier than ever. Then they 
wanted to go home. They had lost the North Foreland in the morning haze; 
they had lost their heads; they would have lost. their paddles if those hadn’t 
been lashed. They had lost everything except the instinct that told them to 
keep the Sun at their backs and dig out. They dug out till they dripped — 
the first human beings who had ever come back from the End of the World. 
At last they reached Garrison Point again, white with the salt that had dried 
on them, their backs and shoulders aching like toothache, their eyes a foot 
deep in their heads, and the flesh on their bones ribbed and sodden with the 
wet. Can you imagine such feelings? When Nobby limped up the beach, 
Mrs. Nobby said: “Now I hope you are satisfied!” 

Being a married man, Nobby told her he would never do it again. But, 
being the father of all sailormen, he was down on the beach next day, 
studying how to tune up his boat for her next cruise. Never forget that, as 
far back as we can trace it, the mind of primitive man was much the same 
as yours or mine. He knew he lived under a law of cause and effect. But, 
since a good many of the causes of things were unknown to him, he was 
rather astonished at some of the effects. So was Nobby a day or two later. 
While they were overhauling the canoe after its desperate voyage, it 
occurred to them it might be a good notion to lace a covering over the well 
to keep the water out. First they cleared everything out of the well, and in 
doing so lashed the spare paddle to the left-hand side of the poop, where it 
hung down like a dagger with its broad blade in the water. Then they 
fetched out a three-cornered skin of scraped sealgut, sewn together with 
sinew, which Mrs. Nobby had meant to make into slickers for family use. 
Nobby sat down aft, holding one corner of the skin, while Mrs. Nobby went 
forward to about midships, put her foot on another corner of the skin to 
steady it, and held the third corner up to the full stretch of her arm above 
her head. While they were thus measuring the triangle of shining water- 
tight, wind-tight stuff, all puffed out by the breeze that was blowing from 
their left side, the canoe began to heel and slide. Nobby grabbed the head of 
the spare paddle on the left side of the boat, to steady himself, and drew it 
towards him. The canoe ran on across the wind to the full length of her 
mooring-thong, and fetched up with a jerk. Now this was a reversal of 
every law Nobby had ever worked under, because it was axiomatic that the 
God of the Wind only pushed one way. If you stood on two logs lashed 
together, and held out your cloak with both arms, and set your feet on the 
lower ends of it, the God of whichever Wind was blowing at the time, 
would push you straight in front of him. Nothing else was possible or 


conceivable. Yet here was his boat moving across the path of the sou’-west 
breeze! There couldn’t be any mistake, because Nobby pointed it off on his 
fingers. He didn’t know that the natural opening between the first and 
second fingers of a man’s hand is eleven and one-quarter degrees; but he 
did know that if you pointed your first finger, holding your third and fourth 
fingers down with your thumb, into the eye of anything, and watched where 
your second finger pointed, and began again at that point with your first 
finger, and so on round the horizon (which was just thirty-two jabs) you 
could measure off the distance in finger-points between your first mark and 
where you were going. In this case, there were about seven of his 
fingerpoints between the Sou’-West wind’s eye and the canoe’s track. To 
make quite sure, he unmoored, carefully repeated the motions, got Mrs. 
Nobby to hold the skin again, pulled the head of the paddle towards him 
when the wind puffed; and the boat slid off for almost a quarter of a mile at 
right angles to the wind. 

Nobby paddled back, more scared than when he had gone to the World’s 
End, and went to see the High Priest about it. The High Priest explained 
like a book. He said that Nobby finding a log which didn’t turn over with 
him; and his getting to the World’s End and back on it, without being 
burned up by the Sun; and this last miracle of the Wind, coming on top of 
the other two, proved that Nobby was beloved by all the Gods of Tide, Sun, 
and Wind, and the Log that carried him. 

“ I hope that’s the case,” said Nobby, who was modest by nature. “But 
the next time I go foreign I shall hoist that skin on a stick and have both 
hands free for miracles in case the Gods spring any more.” Accordingly, he 
stuck a stick in a hole that he had burned out in the log a little forward of 
midships, and on the principle that you can’t have too much of a good 
thing, he hung up another three-cornered sail in front of the first, and 
fastened one of its corners down to the nose of the boat. But as the free 
comer flapped about too much, Nobby got Mrs. Nobby to sew a thong to it, 
and led the thong aft to the well, so that he could stop the flapping by 
pulling on it. Then, the miracles began in earnest! For months and months 
Nobby never knew when he hoisted those two triangular skins — the first 
fore-and-aft sails in the world — what the log and the Gods of the Wind, 
and the paddle, and the strings of the sails, were going to do next. And 
when the God of the Tide took a hand in the circus, Nobby’s hair stood on 
end. One day, everything would go beautifully. The God of the Tide on his 
leebow would make the old log look up almost within six finger-points of 
the wind; and Nobby would skim along at the rate of knots, thinking he’d 


found out all about it at last. Next day, with a lee-going tide, he would find 
the canoe bumping broadside on to every shoal he’d ever guessed at, and 
dozens that he hadn’t. Sails, wind, tide, steering — everything — was an 
incomprehensible wonder, which generally ended in an upset. He had 
nothing but his own experience to guide him, plus the certainty of 
something happening every time that he took liberties with the Gods. And 
he didn’t know when he had taken a liberty till he was tipped out of the 
boat. But he stuck to his job, and in time he trained his eldest son to help 
him, till, after years and years of every sort of accident and weather, and 
hard work and hard thinking and wet lying, he mastered the second of the 
Two Greatest Mysteries in the world-he understood the Way of a Ship on 
the Sea. 

One fine day in autumn, with a north-west wind and good visibility, the 
High Priest came to him and said: “I wish you’d slip up the hill with me for 
a minute, and give me your opinion of the view”. Nobby came at once, and 
when they got to Pigtail Corner, the Priest pointed to a square sail off the 
tail of the Mouse Shoal, some few miles away, and said: “What do you 
make of that?” 

Nobby looked hard; then he said: “That’s not a ship. It’s one of those 
dam’ barbarians from Harwich. They scull about there in any sort of 
coffin.” The Priest said: “What are you going to do about it? “ 

“T’m going to have a look at him presently,” said Nobby, screwing up his 
eyes. “Meantime, it’s slack water and he’s crossing the Knob Channel 
before the wind, because he don’t know how to navigate otherwise. But in a 
little while, the God of the Ebb will carry him out towards the End of the 
World. Then he’ll panic, same as I did; and he’ II dig out pretty hard to close 
the land. But it’s my impression the God of the Ebb Tide will defeat him, 
and he’ll spend most of the night between the land and the World’s End, 
paddling like a duck with the cramps. If he’s lucky, he’ll be brought back 
again by the God of the Flood Tide. But then, if this Nor’ West wind holds, 
he’ll find the God of the Wind fighting the God of the Flood every foot of 
the way; and he’ll be put to it to keep his end up in that lop. If he isn’t 
drowned, he’ Il be rather fatigued. I ought to pick him up when the Sun gets 
out of bed to-morrow, somewhere between Margate Sands and the End of 
the World — probably off the South Shingles.” 

“That’s very interesting,” said the High Priest, “but what does it mean 
exactly?” 

“Well,” said Nobby, “it means exactly that I’ve got to beat to windward 
most of this night on a lee-going tide, which, with all respect to the Gods, is 


the most sanguinary awkward combination I know; and if I don’t hit mud 
more than a dozen times between, here and the South Shingles, I shall think 
myself lucky. But don’t let that spoil your sleep, old man.” 

“No, I won’t,” said the High Priest. “Go and keep your ceaseless vigil in 
your lean grey hull and — and — I’Il pray for you.” 

Nobby didn’t even say “ Thank you”. He went down to the beach where 
his eldest son was waiting with the boat. 

“Bite loose the behind-end string,” says Nobby, signifying in his 
language: “ Let go the stern-fast”. 

“Very good, Sir,” says the boy, gnashing his teeth. “Where are we going, 
Dad?” 

“The Gods only know,” says Nobby. “But I know that if we aren’t off the 
South Shingles when the Sun gets out of bed to-morrow, your leave’s 
stopped, for one.” 

By these arbitrary and unfeeling means was discipline and initiative 
originally inculcated in the Senior Service. 

That cruise was all that Nobby had told the High Priest it would be, and a 
good deal more. As long as the light lasted he moved along fairly well, but 
after dark he was doing business alone with the Gods of the Wind and the 
Tide, and the sails and the strings (which naturally fouled), in an unbuoyed, 
unlighted estuary, chockful of shoals and flats and rips and knocks and 
wedges and currents and overfalls; also densely populated with floating 
trees and logs carrying no lights, adrift at every angle. Can you imagine 
anything like it, gentlemen, in all your experience? When they had collided 
with their fifth floating oak, Nobby calls forward to ask his son whether he 
was enjoying pleasant dreams, or what else. 

“But I can’t see ‘em,” says the child, wiping his nose with the back of his 
hand. 

“See ‘em!” says Nobby. “Who the Hell expects you to see ‘em on a night 
like this? You’ve got to smell ‘em, my son.” 

Thus early, gentlemen, was the prehistoric and perishing Watch Officer 
inducted into the mysteries of his unpleasing trade. 

So Nobby threshed along as he best could, praying to every God he knew 
not to set him too far to leeward when the Sun rose. And the object he was 
sweating his soul and carcass out for, was the one object that all his 
legitimate and illegitimate descendants on the seas have sweated for ever 
since — to get to windward of the enemy. When day broke, he found 
himself a couple of miles or so south-east of the South Shingles, with 
Margate Sands somewhere on his right, and the End of the World ahead of 


him glowing redder and redder as the Sun rose. He couldn’t have explained 
how he got there, any more than he could have explained what made him 
lie just there, waiting for his Harwich friend, and thumping and hammering 
in the bubble of the wind against the tide. 

In due course, the flood brought up a big ship — fifteen foot by eight if 
she was an inch — made of wickerwork covered with skins. She sat low 
with two men trying to paddle her, and two more trying to bale. Nobby 
came down wind, and rammed her at the unheard-of velocity of four point 
two knots. She heeled over, and while the boy, who was a destructive young 
devil, stabbed at her skin-plating with his spear, Nobby drove his porpoise- 
harpoon, with line attached, in among the crew, and through her bilge. Next 
minute, his canoe was riding head to wind, moored by his harpoon-line to 
the rim of the basket flush with the water, just as the big skin square-sail 
floated out of her, neatly blanketing seventy-five per cent of her personnel. 
A minute later, the boy had hit one surviving head in the water, Nobby had 
cut his line, and — the first naval engagement in English history was 
finished, and the first English Commander was moaning over loss of stores 
expended in action. (Because Nobby knew he’d have to account for that 
harpoon and line at home.) Then he got the God of the Wind on his right 
side, hit land somewhere between Margate Sands and Westgate-on-Sea, and 
came along the shore under easy paddle to Garrison Point; the boy talking 
very hard and excited. 

There not being any newspapers in those days, he told the High Priest 
exactly what he had done, and drew battle-charts in the mud with a stick, 
giving his courses, which were roughly North-East; then South-East; and 
Westerly homeward after the action. 

“Well,” said the High Priest, “I don’t pretend to understand navigation, 
but N.E.S.E.W. means No Enemy Sails English Waters. That’s as plain as 
print. It looks to me, though, as if you’ve started a bigger game than you’ve 
any idea of. Do I understand that you followed your enemy to the End of 
the World and drowned him there?” 

“Yes; but that wasn’t my fault,” said Nobby. “He went there first. He 
hadn’t any business in my water.” 

“Quite so,” said the High Priest, “but that’s only the beginning of it.” 

“Well”, said Nobby, “ what’s going to be the end of it? What’|l happen to 
me, for instance?” 

“PII tell you,” said the High Priest, and he began to prophesy in the 
irritating way that civilians do. “You’ll have a hard wet life and your sons 
after you. When you aren’t being worried by the sea or your enemies, you’ ll 


be worried by your own tribe, teaching you your own job.” 

“That’s nothing new,” said Nobby. “Carry on!” 

“You’ll win the world without anyone caring how you did it: you’! keep 
the world without anyone knowing how you did it: and you’ll carry the 
world on your backs without anyone seeing how you did it. But neither you 
nor your sons will get anything out of that little job except Four Gifts — 
one for the Sea, one for the Wind, one for the Sun, and one for the Ship that 
carries you.” 

“Well, Pm glad there will be some advantages connected with the 
Service. I haven’t discovered ‘em yet,” said Nobby. 

“Yes,” said the Priest. “You and your sons after you will be long in the 
head, slow in the tongue, heavy in the hand, and — as you were yesterday 
at the World’s End — always a little bit to windward. That you can count 
on for ever and ever and ever.” 

“That’ll come in handy for the boy,” said Nobby. “ He didn’t do so badly 
in our little affair yesterday. But what about this Stick-and-Basket pidgin 
you’re always hinting at?” 

“There’s no end to what happens when the Stick marries the Basket,” 
said the High Priest. “There will only be another beginning and a fresh 
start. Your logs will grow as high as hills and as long as villages, and as 
wide as rivers. And when they are at their highest and longest and widest, 
they’ll all get up in the air and fly.” 

“That’s a bad look-out for the boy,” said Nobby. “I’ve only brought him 
up to the sea-trade.” 

“Live easy and die easy as far as that is concerned,” said the High Priest. 
“For, winning the world, and keeping the world, and carrying the world on 
their backs — on land, or on sea, or in the air — your sons will always have 
the Four Gifts. Long-headed and slow-spoken and heavy — damned heavy 
— in the hand, will they be; and always and always a little bit to windward 
of every enemy — that they may be a safeguard to all who pass on the seas 
on their lawful occasions.” 





England and the English 


I THINK this is an occasion on which it behoves us all to walk rather 
circumspectly. If you will let me, I will try and tell you why. About sixteen 
hundred years ago, when Rome was mistress of the world and the Picts and 
the Scots lived on the other side of the Wall that ran from Newcastle to 
Carlisle, the story goes that Rome allowed all those peoples one night in the 
year in which they could say aloud exactly what they thought of Rome, 
without fear of the consequences. So then, on that one night of the year, 
they would creep out of the heather in droves and light their little 
wandering fires and criticise their Libyan Generals and their Roman 
Pontiffs and the Eastern camp followers, who looked down on them from 
the top of the great high unbreakable Roman Wall sixteen hundred years 
ago. 
To-day, Imperial Rome is dead. The Wall is down and the Picts and the 
Scots are on this side of it, but thanks to our Royal Society of St. George, 
there still remains one night in the year when the English can creep out of 
their hiding-places and whisper to each other exactly what we think about 
ourselves. No, it is not quite safe to criticise our masters — our masters 
who tax us and educate us, and try us, and minister so abundantly to what 
they instruct us our wants ought to be. Since these masters of ours have not 
yet quite the old untroubled assurance of power and knowledge that made 
Rome so tolerant in the days when the Picts and the Scots lived on the other 
side of the Wall, we will confine ourselves to our own popular and widely 
recognised defects. 

Some of our severest critics, who, of course, are of our own household, 
have said that there never was such a thing as the English Race — that it is 
at best the intolerably insolent outcome of ancient invasions and 
immigrations, freshened with more recent Continental gaol-deliveries. Far 
be it from me to traverse such statements. I give them on no less authority 
than that of the late Mr. Daniel Defoe, Liveryman of the City of London, 
author of Robinson Crusoe and of a pamphlet called The True-born 
Englishman. He deals very faithfully with the English. So faithfully that, in 
deference to the susceptibilities of some races, I will not give his version of 
the Englishman’s pedigree, but in his summing up of the true-bom 
Englishman, Defoe says: 


A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 


In speech an irony, in fact a fiction, 
A metaphor intended to express 
A man akin to all the Universe. 


In that last line it seems to me that Defoe slips into a blessing where he 
meant to curse, because a man “akin to all the Universe” cannot be wholly 
lost. He must have some points of contact with humanity. And the 
Englishman has had several. 

The Phoenicians taught him the rudiments of shopkeeping; the Romans 
taught him love of sport by hiring him to fight wild beasts in their arenas. 
Under the Heptarchy he studied Social Reform, which in those 
unenlightened days consisted of raising levies on capital in order to buy off 
the Heathen of the North from taking direct action against English 
industries. He next took a three-hundred-years’ course of colloquial and 
Law French under eminent Norman teachers. He did not learn that language 
then or since, but it left him with a profound respect, based on experience, 
for his neighbours across the Channel, and a conviction, which time has 
deepened, that they were the only other people in the world who mattered. 

For five hundred years his affairs, domestic and foreign, were controlled 
by French, Italian, Spanish, with occasional Austrian, politico-ecclesiastical 
authorities, who tried to teach him that “this realm of England” was but part 
of a vast international organisation destined to embrace, protect, and 
instruct all mankind. He escaped from those embraces only to find himself 
subjected to the full rigours of the Puritan Conscience, which at that time 
was largely directed by gentle men from Geneva, Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
the Low Countries. While thus engaged he was, under pretext of union, 
finally and fatally subjugated by the Scot. A few years later he embarked on 
the swelling tide of party politics in all their attendant purity; since which 
he has seldom been allowed to look back, and never forward. 

I submit that such a nightmare of national experiences would have driven 
an unmixed race to the edge of lunacy. But the Englishman is like a built-up 
gun barrel, all one temper though welded of many different materials, and 
he has strong powers of resistance. Roman, Dane, Norman, Papist, 
Cromwellian, Stuart, Hollander, Hanoverian, Upper Class, Middle Class, 
Democracy, each in turn through a thousand years experimented on him and 
tried to make him to their own liking. He met them each in turn with a large 
silent toleration, which each in turn mistook for native stupidity. He gave 
them each in turn a fair trial and, when he had finished with them, an 
equally fair dismissal. As an additional safeguard he devised for himself a 


social system in watertight compartments, so arranged that neither the 
waters of popular emotion nor the fires of private revenge could sweep his 
ship of State from end to end. If, in spite of this, the domestic situation 
became too much for him he could always take a ship and go to sea, and 
there seek or impose the peace which the Papal Legate, or the Mediaeval 
Trade Union, or a profligate Chancellor of the Exchequer denied to him at 
home. And thus, gentlemen — not in a fit of absence of mind — was the 
Empire born. It was the outcome of the relaxations of persecuted specialists 
— men who for one cause or another were unfit for the rough and tumble of 
life at home. They did it for change and rest, exactly as we used to take our 
summer holidays, and, like ourselves, they took their national habits with 
them. For example, they did not often gather together with harps and 
rebecks to celebrate their national glories, or to hymn their national heroes. 
When they did not take them both for granted, they, like ourselves, 
generally denied the one and did their best to impeach the other. But, by 
some mysterious rule-of-thumb magic, they did establish and maintain 
reasonable security and peace among simple folk in very many parts of the 
world, and that, too, without overmuch murder, robbery, oppression, or 
torture. 

One secret of the success of the English was, perhaps, their 
imperturbable tolerance. A race that has been persecuted, or — what comes 
to the same thing — bored, by every persecuted refugee to whom they have 
ever given an asylum, naturally learns to tolerate anything. Their 
immensely mixed origin, too, made the English in a very real sense “akin to 
all the universe”, and sympathetic in their dumb way with remote Gods and 
strange people. Above all, their long insular experience of imported brain- 
storms had taught them that men should not try to do better than good for 
fear lest worse than bad might follow. And there has been enough of worse 
than bad in the world for the last few years. Our national weakness for 
keeping to the easiest road to the latest possible minute sooner than 
inconvenience ourselves or our neighbours has been visited upon us full 
tale. After ninety-nine years of peace the English were given ninety-six 
hours in which to choose whether they would buy a little longer peace from 
the Heathen of the North, as some of their ancestors had done, or whether 
they would make peace with them as our King Alfred made it with the 
Danes. It was a race that had almost forgotten how to say “No” to anybody 
who said “Yes” in a sufficiently loud voice. It seemed as if it had quite 
forgotten that it had broken a Church, killed a King, closed a Protectorate 
and exiled another King, sooner than be driven where it did not want to go. 


But when its hour came, once again it decided to go its own way, and once 
again by instinct. For it had prepared nothing — it had foreseen nothing. It 
had been assured that not only was there no need for preparation against 
war, but that the mere thought of preparation against war was absurd where 
it was not criminal. Therefore, through the first two years of the war, it was 
necessary to throw up a barricade of the dead bodies of the nation’s youth 
behind which the most elementary preparations could be begun. 

There has been no such slaughter of the English in English history, but 
the actual war was no more than a large-scale repetition of previous 
national experiences. If an Elizabethan Statesman (or adventurer) could 
have returned to England during the war he would, I think, in a very short 
time have been able to pick up his office work almost where he dropped it. 
His reports and his maps would have been a little more detailed, but he 
would have been surprisingly abreast of the whole situation. 

Where the old English influence had struck deep all the world over, he 
would have seen help and comfort hurried up to all the fronts from all the 
world over without count or tale, without word or bond to limit or confirm 
it. Where the old alien influences that he knew so well had persisted, or 
where the new influences directed by the old were at work, he would have 
seen, as he would have expected, all help for the war denied, withheld, or 
doled out grudgingly, piecemeal at a high price. He would have recognised 
that what held firm in the days of the Armada held firm at Armageddon: 
that what had broken beneath his hand then was rotten in our hand now. Bar 
a few minor differences of equipment, he would have felt just like any 
sailor or soldier returning to some bitterly familiar job of sea-patrol or 
trench life between ‘14 and ‘18. Like those men he would have taken for 
granted a great deal upon which other nations might have wasted valuable 
thought and attention. Our stories of Coronel and Zeebrugge, of the English 
county battalions not one year old that died to the last man as a matter of 
routine on the fronts that they were ordered to hold, would have moved him 
no more and no less than the little affair of Sir Richard Grenville off Flores, 
in the Revenge. That troopers of County Yeomanry in Mesopotamia, picked 
almost at random, could, single-handed and by sheer force of character, 
control and conciliate in a few days a turbulent Arab village, would have 
amazed him no more and no less than any tale of Panama, or of our first 
venture across the world, told him by Sir Francis Drake or any forgotten 
captain of the same age. Being of the breed he would have known the breed 
and would have taken the work of the breed for granted. 

And herein, as I see it, lies the strength of the English — that they have 


behind them this continuity of immensely varied race-experience and race- 
memory, running equally through all classes back to the very dawn of our 
dawn. This imposes on them unconsciously, even while they deny or deride 
it, standards of achievement and comparison, hard perhaps, and perhaps a 
little unsympathetic, but not low — not low — and, as all earth is witness, 
not easily to be lowered. And that is the reason why in the things nearest 
our hearts we praise so little and criticise so lavishly. It is the only 
compliment which an Englishman dare pay to his country. 

As you know, our standards of achievement and comparison do not 
appear on the surface; nor are they much in men’s mouths. When they are, 
they are mostly translated into terms of sport or the slang of our various 
games. But whenever the English deal in earnest with each other, or with 
the outside world, those standards are taken for granted. And it is by the 
things that we take for granted without word that we live. It was taken for 
granted during the war that every day was St. George’s Day, on one or other 
of our seven fronts. 

And now, we and our kin, after these great years, are sick, dizzy, and 
shaken — like all convalescents, a little inclined to pity ourselves, a little 
inclined to stay as long as possible on a diet of invalid slops, and a little 
more than inclined to mistake the hysteria of convalescence for the 
symptoms of returning life and thought. Here also instinct tells us that the 
weight, the range, and the evenly spread richness of our national past 
should ballast us sufficiently to navigate through whatever storms — or 
brain-storms — there may be ahead. And we are threatened with several. 

One school of thought, Muscovite in origin, holds, as the Danes held 
twelve hundred years ago, that rapine and scientific torture will elevate our 
ideals, which up to the present have merely taught us to try to do our duty 
to our God and our neighbour. Others are content to work for the organised 
bankruptcy of whatsoever is of good repute, including the systematic 
betrayal of our friends, very much on the same lines as some people used to 
panic after every Crusade and every visitation of the plague. We are further 
promised an unparalleled outbreak of education, guaranteed to produce a 
standardised State-aided mind. The Church evolved almost a parallel 
system in the Middle Ages, which, much to her surprise, produced the 
Reformation. 

Lastly, lest we should ever again lapse into our “pathetic contentment”, 
the breed which organised at a week’s notice to achieve the impossible and 
achieved it — by earth, sea, and air achieved it — is now, as a reward, to be 
ruthlessly reorganised in every detail of its life, walk, and conduct. That 


great work was begun by William the Conquerer, Anno Domini 1066, and 
has been before Committee or Commission ever since. 

Norman, Papist, Cromwellian, Stuart, Hollander, Hanoverian, Upper 
Class, Middle Class, Democracy, have each in turn tried their fleeting hand 
on the “man akin to all the Universe”. From each in turn he has taken what 
he wanted; to each in turn he has given a fair trial; and, when he has quite 
finished, an equally fair dismissal. 

What will he do in the future?. We are too near to the dust of the main 
battle to see clearly. We know that England is crippled by the loss and 
wastage of a whole generation, and that her position, from the civil point of 
view to-day, is the position of our armies in the darkest days of the war. 
That is to say, all leave is stopped for any man who can manage to stand up 
to his job, no matter how sick or stale he may feel himself to be, and there 
is undreamed-of promotion for untried men who, simply because they are 
not dead, will now have to face heavier responsibility, longer hours, and 
criticism that certainly will not grow milder as the years pass. But no 
miracles have occurred. 

This world of ours, which some of us in their zeal to do better than good 
have helped to create, but which we must all inherit, is not a new world, but 
the old world grown harder. The wheel has come full circle. The whole 
weight of the world at the present moment lies again, as it used to lie in the 
time of our fathers, on the necks of two nations, England and France. The 
sole force under God’s good Providence that can meet this turn of our fate, 
is not temperament, not opportunism, nor any effort to do better than good, 
but character and again character — such mere ingrained, common-sense, 
hand-hammered, loyal strength of character as one humbly dares to hope 
that fifteen hundred years of equality of experience have given us. 

If this hope be true — and because we know the breed in our hearts we 
know that it is true — if this hope be justified, our children’s children, 
looking back through the luminous years to where we here stumble and 
falter, will say to themselves: “Was it possible — was it possible that the 
English of that age did not know, could not see, dared not even guess, to 
what height of strength, wisdom, and enduring honour they had lifted their 
land?” 

But we will be circumspect! My lords, ladies and gentlemen — for what 
there is of it — for such as it is — and for what it may be worth — will you 
drink to England and the English? 





The Scot and the War 


YOU must remember that an Englishman looks on the record of Edinburgh 
University, not with fear, but with envy. Your University represents sacredly 
and intimately the natural expression of the genius and sacrifice, the spirit 
and devotion of your race. But have you ever considered that these great 
buildings of yours, seen from the south, loom up as one of a great chain of 
well-devised Border fortresses and keeps of learning which, generation 
after generation, have trained and equipped the Scot for his conquest of the 
world in almost every detail of the world’s development and 
administration? Many excuses for these overwhelming facts have been put 
forward by the overwhelmed. One has heard it argued that a race born 
among granite boulders and compelled, at an early age, to seek their 
sustenance from under the snow would naturally find any condition of life 
elsewhere sub-tropically luxurious. It is true, too, that surroundings which 
enforce a certain wise thrift do save a man from wasting his soul on barren 
emotions in spiritual matters, as well as from lending himself to the grosser 
cruelties of collective sentimentalism. 

A stranger, speaking with due deference, might be forgiven for thinking 
that, though the liberality of your citizens made and adorned your 
University, none the less, the driving force behind this three-hundred-year- 
old dominion of the Scot derives in essence from the strict and unbreakable 
spirit of that great educationist John Knox, who, whatever he may have said 
about the monstrous regiment of women, neither flattered nor feared any 
flesh. It was John Knox who, at lifelong hazard, laid down and maintained 
the canon that it should be lawful for men so to use themselves in matters of 
religion and conscience as they should answer to their Maker. Is it too much 
to say that, after all these years, on these triple foundations of freedom, 
authority, and responsibility, the moral fabric of your University was 
reared? Nor did it fail when the bitter and grinding dispensation of the 
Great War overtook us. 

Here, as elsewhere, the sins of the fathers were visited upon the children. 
The sons of your University were constrained, like their forbears, so to use 
themselves in matters of conscience as they should answer to their Maker. 
All earth has witnessed that they answered as befitted their ancestry; that 
they endured as the strong influences about their youth had taught them to 
endure. They willingly and wittingly left the purpose of their lives 
unachieved in order that all life should not be wrenched from its purpose; 


and without fear they turned from these gates of learning to those of the 
grave. This is their glory and also that of their severe but beloved Mother 
who, while she gave them learning, dowered them also with that Wisdom 
lacking which all Learning is folly. 





The Virtue of France 


I ASK your forgiveness if I speak in English to acknowledge the very great 
and signal honour you have bestowed upon me, an Englishman. 

Your Rector has delivered a eulogium of my work which would demand 
more than all that quality of imagination he attributes to me, could I 
convince myself that the half of it were deserved. But far be it from me to 
qualify any ruling of the Sorbonne, domus magistrorum pauperrima. So I 
will not confess (what must be evident to my literary confreres here) how 
much in my art I have learned and applied both consciously and 
unconsciously from the masters of that art in your country. It is an influence 
to which I was submitted almost from my childhood when, as a boy of 
twelve, I first made acquaintance with a France that was renewing herself 
after the FrancoPrussian War. It was an influence that strengthened itself 
again and again in my youth and through my manhood, as one saw and, at 
last, began to comprehend a little, what the genius and the existence of 
France signified in a world that moved without fear, since it was without 
knowledge, towards the catastrophe predicted by the unregarded prophets 
of ‘70. 

And when that catastrophe arrived, mankind beheld with what passion of 
virtue and faith in her women and men France moved to confront it; with 
what endurance she supported — with what hardihood she overcame — her 
triple burden of butchery, torture, and devastation; and with what ingrained 
sanity she set herself to repair her inconceivable losses with almost 
inconceivable labour. 

These are not qualities born full-grown in any nation, nor produced by 
sudden pressure of necessity, however terrible. Their genesis lies in the 
national past. They are built up through multiplied experiences and agonies. 
They are tempered alike in the fires of war and the little daily fires of a 
million small hearths. They are reflected, also, step by step, through the 
generations, in the literature of the land whose instincts have developed 
them and whose sure defences they are. 

It is for that reason, Masters, Doctors, my brothers, that I thank you, very 
humbly but very proudly, that you should have associated my name even 
for my moment, with the august succession of frank, joyous, and wise 
writers who, ever since the Sorbonne introduced here the art of printing, 
have revealed and glorified the undefeated soul of your race. 





A Thesis 


WILL you permit me to speak in my dual capacity as a Doctor of your 
University and as a mere teller of stories? I cannot maintain arguments for 
the space of six weeks against all the learned Regents of the Sorbonne, as 
did the illustrious Pantagruel; but I venture to submit for your consideration 
this thése Sorbonnique: That the nations of the world betray their essential 
characteristics and ideals more intimately and more precisely in the folk- 
tales which they tell to their children, than through any other medium. In 
public assemblies, man makes use of the lie proper to the occasion; but 
beside his own hearth, among his own family, he reveals unconsciously the 
absolute truth concerning all that he desires or fears. The folk-tales of a race 
never lie. 

Now the ancient and immemorial fairy-tales of France and of England 
are of a charming simplicity. There is always a young man who goes out 
into the world to seek his fortune. On the road he is kind to a beggar, an old 
woman, or, perhaps a cat. This, though he knows it not, is a good 
investment. Very soon, he falls into the hands of giants or sorcerers. He is 
cast into prison, or compelled to perform impossible tasks. At that moment, 
the beggar, the old woman, or the cat whom he had befriended, comes to his 
rescue, tells him the magic word, that opens the prison door and achieves 
the impossible task; or gives him the magic sword which destroys the giants 
at one blow. In consequence, the youth possesses himself of all their 
treasure and, equally, he marries a Princess — that Princess which exists 
always in the dreams of youth. He becomes the Head of a Kingdom, and, in 
due course, the head of a family. 

You perceive, do you not, that our national fairy-tales reflect the inmost 
desires of the Briton and the Gaul? Thus: — 

There was a young man, who through lucky investments, became a 
wealthy rentier, consolidated his social position by a desirable alliance, and 
founded a family. You may say that the ideal is bourgeois, but on the pursuit 
of that ideal, as our youth has pursued it eternally, is based an enormous 
proportion of the progress and the continuity of our civilisation. Therefore, 
in France and in England, which together compose the twin fortresses of 
European civilisation of to-day, our folk-tales prefigure our racial 
temperaments. 

Every race betrays itself thus in the tales it tells to its own children. Let 
us examine elsewhere. From the earliest ages comes down to us from out of 


the North, inhabited by the tribes of the Teuton and the Tartar, a mass of 
legend and story, almost a literature in itself, which deals with the Wehr- 
Wolf — the beast that can at pleasure or for profit change itself into the 
likeness of a man and for pleasure or profit become again the Wolf. In these 
tales, a villager meets a traveller who asks him the way; a family sitting 
round their hearth by night hear at the door a woman seeking shelter from 
the storm. The traveller is guided, the woman is admitted into the house. 
Confidence is established. The traveller rests and works in the village; the 
woman, perhaps, marries there and bears children; but in time — in due 
time — these creatures out of the darkness and the night of the North, 
practise, furtively or openly, the rituals and sabbats of the pack to which 
they belong. There are mysterious attacks on men, women, and little 
children in the village. For a while no suspicion is aroused. Men do not 
suspect men of the outrages of beasts. Then arrives, by chance, the sudden 
discovery of the Wehr-Wolf in its proper shape, its fangs in the victim’s 
throat. It runs off through the forest and the snow, wounded, howling, but 
looking over its shoulder. The village resumes its life. In due time the cycle 
of treachery and terror is repeated in that village. The traveller reappears 
more abject, and the woman more in need of help than before. They are 
received by human beings as human beings. They wait their time; they kill 
and again depart. You in France have reason to know these stories. 

I confess that when I first read them I was fascinated by the cold tenacity 
and the ruthlessness of the Wehr-Wolves, as much as I despised the 
stupidity of their victims. For in those days I believed, with the rest of the 
world, that such tales came out of the twilight of primitive savagery. I did 
not know then, as you and I know now, that they were the dawn and the 
forecast of a modem philosophy of Absolute Evil which has since been 
made plain in the face of all mankind. I did not think then, as I think now, 
that if our leaders had accepted the folk-tales in their children’s storybooks 
for a guide our world, to-day desolated, would have prepared against the 
Wolves before they came down from the North, and would have made sure 
also that the cycle of suspense, treachery, and terror would never repeat 
itself. 

To-day, we have not that security. You in France are exposed still to the 
direct ravages of the wolves who are men. We in England, to the indirect, 
but therefore more dangerous, attacks of the men who are wolves. Both our 
nations know this in our hearts because both have suffered, but this 
knowledge is not yet the basis of our common actions. Why? 

I am, by your grace, a Doctor of Letters; but were I a Doctor of 


Medicine, I would venture the theory that the very continuance and pressure 
of the agony through which mankind is passing, has driven many minds to 
create and invent, as a relief to their nerves, grandiose, meticulously 
regulated, but none the less nebulous, organisations, and ceremonials of 
Utopian administrations in the sincere belief that by virtue of the intensity 
of thought bestowed upon them, these fantasies will achieve the peace of 
which the world still seeks. It is a state of mind which, in my calling, 
produces what is known as the Literature of Escape — that is to say, when 
an artist, recoiling from the harsh face of life as it is takes refuge in 
depicting a life that never was. 

But I hold that, precisely as this mood passes from the individual so also 
will it pass away from the nations. In England at the present moment 
situations and opinions are controlled by those who not having foreseen war 
are perhaps the less capable to complete peace. But behind them are the 
men who stand upon the threshold of the councils of the nation; whose 
education to that end commenced seven years ago by the side of your own 
sons. These men desire for the future, above all, that elementary justice and 
reasoned safety against the wolves from the North for which they gave 
themselves in the past on the field of battle. Remember the association there 
of France and of England was no easy and unbroken progress towards 
overwhelming triumph. Such dreams exist only in the minds of races who 
have always exploited but never begotten a civilisation. With us it was 
otherwise. There was no anxiety, no humiliation, no compromise, no defeat, 
no catastrophe, and no splendour of recovery which the sons of France and 
England did not experience together from the first to the last days of the 
Gehenna through which they came. 

And in that mutual realisation of the best and the worst, that sacred 
brotherhood of common life, shared by all the manhood of each race lies 
our strength for the future — a strength which neither our own weakness 
nor the devices of the enemy to work upon our weaknesses can ultimately 
shake. 

For the present, France and England are still wandering in the confusion 
of the No Man’s Land that lies between the old world and the new. The 
Commands there are still sending out patrols in all directions which 
naturally impede each other. The very ground, on which we meet for our 
conference, is cicatrised with old trenches and sown with the traps and 
mines left by the enemy. But have patience. Though it be a heavier burden 
even than war — have patience! 

For thirty generations, France and England in secular but fruitful conflict 


have engendered and sustained a civilisation which has been attacked by an 
immense and highly organised barbarism. It is threatened now not only by a 
recrudescence of that barbarism, impenitent and energetic as ever, but by 
the world-weakening reaction that has overtaken us after our prodigious 
battle. For that we, who know each other, must make allowance. One 
cannot resume a broken world as easily as one can resume a broken 
sentence. But before long, our sons who have spent themselves in suffering 
and toiling to abolish the menace of barbarism, will recover also from the 
menace of moral lassitude; and will re-establish together the foundations of 
the peace of the world, not on pious dreams or amiable hopes, but on those 
ancient virtues of logic, sanity and laboriousness with which her history and 
her own indomitable genius have dowered France. 





A Return to Civilisation 


I PRAY your patience and forbearance, Masters and Doctors, if I 
acknowledge in my own tongue the high honour you have bestowed upon 
me. But you will observe that I do not ask your permission to do this. That 
is because at the free University of Strasbourg there is now no tongue 
forbidden to any man within the confraternity of civilised nations. In this 
you have returned to the custom, momentarily interrupted, of your long and 
illustrious past. The price paid for this resumption was not small; but it is 
one in which all the civilised world has shared. 

Upon you of this University has been imposed additionally the burden of 
an oppression, willed and designed in the past, of which the object was, first 
to enslave, that later it might brutalise, the most sacred springs and sources 
of man’s intellect. It was a burden of peculiar atrocity, since its external 
manifestations were camouflaged beneath the apparatus and the verbiage of 
an elaborated civilisation. All that was lacking to the perfection of its 
perversion was any understanding of men’s minds — any comprehension of 
man’s soul. Therefore, the intolerable thing perished, after a time, short, 
indeed, as the lives of nations are reckoned, but which, to those who 
suffered and whose sons suffered under it, was a veritable eternity. 

That night has passed, but the memory of it remains in your mind; as the 
knowledge of it remains in the minds of all men who are concerned that, 
henceforward, communication between man and fellow-man shall be open, 
direct and uncoerced. 

It is that knowledge which makes doubly precious the gifts you chose to 
bestow, since one receives them, as I do mine to-night, not merely from an 
ancient and world-renowned citadel of learning, but directly from the hands 
of those men who suffered and endured in its defence. 
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The Trees and the Wall 


IN thanking you for the warmth and good-will of your welcome to-night, I 
would point out that this is not even the second time that I have set foot in 
Alsace. The first was when I visited Thann in the autumn of ‘15. But then, 
for reasons now happily removed, it was difficult for me to advance more 
than half way up the main street of that beautiful town. The second 
occasion was when I came through Alsace, for too short a time, in April of 
this present year, and saw the first crops pushing through in the superbly 
cultivated fields. 

I have been told recently, what I learned long ago from the books of your 
Erckmann-Chatrian, that it is his devotion to his native soil which he 
cultivates which gives the Alsatian his historical hardihood and 
independence of character. That may well be. The soil is the best and wisest 
of teachers. But we know also that when a people, free by instinct and 
origin, have been forced to act and suffer for their liberty as Alsace has 
been forced, their character is developed exactly as the strength and quality 
of a forest is developed by the very storms that seek to remove it. 

Remember what your Jaures says about a certain forest. “You may build 
a wall through the heart of the forest if you please; but the roots of the trees 
will touch each other beneath it. The branches of the trees will meet and 
join overhead. The forest has only one soul.” 

Alsace is that Forest, and that Wall, as we know, was built very cleverly 
and very strongly by a people whose ambition was, and is, to build a wall 
around all mankind. But the slow, irresistible strength of the trees 
undermined and upheaved it. The Forest defeated the Wall yet again, and 
for ever. 

It is so with all forests. It is so with all races. Listen a little while I speak 
to you of my own race, for there are foolish people who would try to build a 
wall between France and England. 

Your attachment to your land is because you have lived in it and suffered 
for it, as your fathers did before you. Your dead of your old wars are 
scattered all along its frontiers. They lie in all parts of France, and beyond. 
Have you forgotten where they lie? Wissembourg, Reichshoffen, 
Gravelotte, St. Privat? The mere names of their resting-places are to you 
part of your national, your individual life and history and pride. Come with 
me now to the west of your great country — to those giant bastions of our 
war that stretch, one after the other from Calais to Rheims. We English have 


left there, a larger army than Napoleon led into Russia — four hundred 
thousand of the bodies of our own sons, beside a multitude of whom no 
trace remains. They died with your sons. Have we forgotten where they 
died? Ask any man or woman in any English street or field. They will give 
you at once the name of some little demolished French village of which, 
perhaps, even you have never heard. They will tell you the very turn of the 
road to it, the very hedge beside the orchard where their man fell. They will 
tell you too of the hundreds of kindly, patient French villages behind the 
lines where your people were so good to our people, not for a little time, but 
devotedly and continuously, through all those terrible years when yours and 
ours suffered and toiled together. And more than that! Every square 
kilometre, indeed almost every square metre, of that France which we know 
so well, is to us, nationally and individually, a background lit with every 
human passion; represents to us some intense and burning focus of effort in 
the days when the English and French came to know the very fibre of each 
other’s souls. 

Do we forget those experiences of the living — those memories of the 
dead? They have been burned into us for ever. So, you see, that living and 
dead, it must always be the same between our peoples. Our roots meet 
beneath the soil. Our branches join and touch each other overhead. The 
forest has only one soul. 

All we have to do is to guard against the people who would try to build a 
wall across the heart of our forest. We must look to it that they do not find 
even the chance to make a preliminary reconnaissance for this work. They 
are very clever. They are utterly without scruple, since it is vital to their 
attack upon our civilisation that that wall should be made. And they will try 
to commence it in the name of Civilisation! 





Waking From Dreams 


I FIND it difficult to thank you for the welcome that you have given me 
here, or for the kindness with which you have spoken of the very little that I 
have been fortunate enough to accomplish towards the ends which we have 
at heart. 

We here all know that the ends of France and of England are in essence the 
same; even as our physical and intellectual frontiers against our enemies 
should be the same, not only for a term of years but as far as human 
prevision can extend. Our differences, serious as they may appear in our 
newspapers, are political and passing. Our necessities are immutable and 
identical; and on our unity henceforward depends the individual future of 
each country. And that, believe me, is being realised in England to-day. 
Wherever one looks or listens one feels this. 

During the years that have passed since the war, we in England have 
dreamed many dreams — some good — some bad — many stupid. And a 
large part of the world has dreamed with us. Now we are waking. It may be 
that in England we sleep more heavily than you in France. Perhaps that is 
the effect of the climate; but in England also we are waking, and we find, 
after three years, that the mass of our people desires what the mass of the 
people has always desired — Security. 

That is natural, because after one has dreamed one returns to the life of 
this world. With us it is even more natural because we have found out what 
this lack of security has already cost us in every relation of our national, 
imperial, and individual life. And this knowledge has been forced upon us 
by the instinctive logic of a multitude of simple people who frankly do not 
understand the fantasies which are offered to them in lieu of that security 
which they were promised as the just wage of their efforts during the war. 

So it may be that we are arriving at a new orientation of men’s minds — 
none the less potent that it is, for the moment, inarticulate — as inarticulate 
as was the grief of these simple people for the loss of their sons who lie 
beside yours in French soil. But this new orientation, this awakening from 
dreams, is exerting and will, in the future, more and more exert, pressure on 
the side of reason and sanity, which as men know through all ages, make for 
security. And in that pressure, direct, human, elementary, towards a 
recognition of the facts of this life, I, a loyal lover of France, beg you 
always to believe and to trust. 





Surgeons and the Soul 


IN the memorable Hunterian oration to which we have listened this 
afternoon, Sir John Bland-Sutton touched on that noble verse in 
Ecclesiasticus: “Honour the Physician with the honour which is due to him 
for the uses which ye may have of him”. There is an alternative reading, 
which runs, “Honour a Physician before thou hast need of him”. It is also 
seemly to honour him after that event. And I have — not another 
justification, but an excuse, for speaking in such an assembly as this. I am, 
by calling, a dealer in words; and words are, of course, the most powerful 
drug used by mankind. Not only do words infect, ergotise, narcotise, and 
paralyse, but they enter into and colour the minutest cells of the brain, very 
much as madder mixed with a stag’s food at the Zoo colours the growth of 
the animal’s antlers. Moreover, in the case of the human animal, that 
acquired tint, or taint, is transmissible. May I give you an instance? There is 
a legend which has been transmitted to us from the remotest ages. It has 
entered into many brains and coloured not a few creeds. It is this: Once 
upon a time, or rather, at the very birth of Time, when the Gods were so 
new that they had no names, and Man was still damp from the clay of the 
pit whence he had been digged, Man claimed that he, too, was in some sort 
a deity. The Gods were as just in those days as they are now. They weighed 
his evidence and decided that Man’s claim was good — that he was, in 
effect, a divinity, and, as such, entitled to be freed from the trammels of 
mere brute instinct, and to enjoy the consequence of his own acts. But the 
Gods sell everything at a price. Having conceded Man’s claim, the legend 
goes that they came by stealth and stole away this godhead, with intent to 
hide it where Man should never find it again. But that was none so easy. If 
they hid it anywhere on Earth, the Gods foresaw that Man, the inveterate 
hunter — the father, you might say, of all hunters — would leave no stone 
unturned nor wave unplumbed till he had recovered it. If they concealed it 
among themselves, they feared that Man might in the end batter his way up 
even to the skies. And, while they were all thus at a stand, the wisest of the 
Gods, who afterwards became the God Brahm, said, “I know. Give it to 
me!” And he closed his hand upon the tiny unstable light of Man’s stolen 
godhead, and when that great Hand opened again, the light was gone. “All 
is well,” said Brahm. “I have hidden it where Man will never dream of 
looking for it. I have hidden it inside Man himself.” “Yes, but whereabouts 
inside Man have you hidden it?” all the other Gods asked. “Ah,” said 


Brahm, “that is my secret, and always will be; unless and until Man 
discovers it for himself.” 

Thus, then, gentlemen, does the case stand with Man up to the present. 
Consider, for a moment, the pathos of the poor brute’s position! You all 
know the common formula for him. “Born of Woman, on Woman designed 
to beget his like — the natural quarry of the Seven Deadly Sins, but the 
Altar of an inextinguishable Hope”. Or, more scientifically (I regret I am 
not a scientific person), he might be defined as “An imperfectly denatured 
animal intermittently subject to the unpredictable reactions of an unlocated 
spiritual area.” 

And it is just this search for this unlocated spiritual area, whether it be a 
growth or a survival, which has preoccupied Man from that day to this. The 
Priest and the Lawgiver have probed and fished for it all through the ages; 
but, more than any other, through all the ages, the Leech, the Medicine- 
Man, the Healer, has been hottest on its track. He has searched wherever he 
dared — openly or furtively — in safety or at the risk of his life. In the 
early days the Astrologer-Physician, as he called himself, dreamed that the 
secret of Man’s eternal unrest was laid up in the sun, moon, and stars; and 
consequently, since all created things were one in essence, that an universal 
medicament for Man’s eternal woes could be discovered upon earth. So he 
searched the earth and the heavens for those twin secrets, and sacrificed 
himself in the search as a matter of course. Later, when the embargoes on 
the healing art were lifted, — when, at last, he was permitted to look openly 
into the bodies of mankind — the nature of his dreams changed for a while. 
He had found more wonders beneath his knife than earth or the planets had 
theretofore shown him. And that was barely ten generations ago! Once 
again, the Surgeon, as he had become, renewed his search, and once again 
sacrificed himself in the search as his passion drove him. There is no 
anaesthesia so complete as man’s absorption in his own job. 

In the teeth of the outrageous, the absurd disabilities imposed on him, 
Man — the imperfectly denatured animal, who cannot trust the evidence of 
his own senses in the simplest matter of fact; whose evidence on the 
simplest matter is coloured by his own iniquities — Man, always the hunter, 
went up against the darkness that cloaked him and every act of his being, to 
find out what order of created being he might be. He called it scientific 
research. It was the old quest under a new name. But, this time, the seekers 
who headed it, unlike the Priest and the Lawyer, admitted that they knew 
very little. Experience had taught them to be humble. For that reason their 
knowledge was increased. They moved forward into areas of the body, 


which, till then, had denied themselves to man’s hand. They were turned 
back, without explanation, from other areas which, as yet, would tolerate no 
spying. They were bewildered by mysteries which some new marriage of 
observation upon accident, some predestined slip of the knife resolved into 
mysteries profounder still! Is it any wonder that the old dreams came back? 
The dream of the essential unity of all created things — the dream that 
some day that which men called Life might be led into matter which men 
called dead — the boldest dream of all, that eventually Man might surprise 
the ultimate secret of his being where Brahm had hidden it, in the body of 
Man. And, meanwhile, their days were filled, as yours are filled, with the 
piteous procession of men and women begging them, as men and women 
beg of you daily, for leave to be allowed to live a little longer, upon 
whatever terms. 

Is it any wonder, gentlemen of the College of Surgeons, that your calling 
should exact the utmost that man can give — full knowledge, exquisite 
judgement, and skill in the highest, to be put forth, not at any self-chosen 
moment, but daily at the need of others? More than this. Your dread art 
demands that instant, impersonal vision which in one breath, one beat of the 
pulse, can automatically dismiss every preconceived idea and impression, 
and as automatically recognise, accept, and overcome whatever of new and 
unsuspected menace may have slid into the light beneath your steadfast 
hands. 

But such virtue is not reached or maintained except by a life’s labour, a 
life’s single-minded devotion. Its reward is not only the knowledge of 
mastery and the gratitude of the layman, which may or may not bring 
content. Its true reward is the dearly prized, because unpurchasable, 
acknowledgement of one’s fellow-craftsmen. 

I have the honour to-night of speaking before you, who are Masters in 
your craft. I do not give you the name of the least in your long line of 
seekers who follow the quest Brahm set them, when I ask you to drink the 
health of Sir John Bland-Sutton, a Master among Masters. 





Independence 


THE SOLE revenge that maturity can take upon youth for the sin of being 
young is to preach at it. When I was young I sat and suffered under that 
dispensation. Now that I am older I propose, if you, my constituents, will 
permit me, to hand on the sacred torch of boredom. 

In the First Volume, then, of the Pickering Edition of the works of the 
late Robert Burns, on the 171st page, you will find this stanza: 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gold by every wile 
That’s justified by honour — 
Not for to hide it in a hedge 
Nor for the train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


At first sight it may seem superfluous to speak of thrift and independence 
to men of your race, and in a University that produced Duncan of Ruthwell 
and Chalmers. I admit it. No man carries coals to Newcastle — to sell. But 
if he wishes to discuss coal in the abstract, as the Deacon of Dumfries 
discussed love, he will find Newcastle knows something about it. And so, 
too, with you here. May I take it that you, for the most part, come, as I did, 
from households conversant with a certain strictness — let us call it a 
decent and wary economy — in domestic matters, which has taught us to 
look at both sides of the family shilling — that we belong to stock where 
present sacrifice for future ends (our own education may have been among 
them) was accepted, in principle and practice, as part of life? I ask this 
because talking to people who for any cause have been denied these 
experiences is like trying to tell a neutral of our life between 1914 and 
1918. 

Independence means, “Let every herring hang by its own head”. It 
signifies the blessed state of hanging on to as few persons and things as 
possible, and it leads up to the singular privilege of a man owning himself. 
The desire for independence has been, up to the present, an ineradicable 
human instinct, antedating even the social instinct. Let us trace it back to its 
beginning, so that we may not be surprised at our own virtue to-day. 


Science tells us that man did not begin life on the ground, but lived first 
among treetops — a platform which does not offer much room for large or 
democratic assemblies. Here he had to keep his individual balance on the 
branches, under penalty of death or disablement if he lost it, and here, when 
his few wants were satisfied, he had time to realise slowly that he was not 
altogether like the beasts, but a person apart, and, therefore, lonely. Not till 
he abandoned his family tree and associated himself with his fellows on the 
flat, for predatory or homicidal purposes, did he sacrifice his personal 
independence of action or cut into his large leisure of brooding abstraction 
necessary for the discovery of his relations to his world. This is the period 
in our Reverend Ancestor’s progress through Time that strikes me as 
immensely the most interesting and important. 

No one knows how long it took to divide the human line of ascent from 
that of the larger apes; but during that cleavage there may have been an 
epoch when Man lay under the affliction of something very like human 
thought before he could have reached the relief of speech. It is, indeed, 
conceivable that in that long inarticulate agony he may have traversed — 
dumb — the full round of personal experience and emotion. And when, at 
last; speech was born, what was the first practical use Man made of it? 
Remember, he was, by that time, past-master in all arts of camouflage 
known to the beasts. He could hide near a waterhole and catch them as they 
came down to drink — which is the germ of war. He could attract them by 
imitating their cries of distress or love — which is the genesis of most of 
the arts. He could double back on his tracks and thus circumvent an 
acquaintance of his own kind who was stalking him — which is obviously 
the origin of most of our social amenities. In short, he could act any kind of 
lie then extant. I submit, therefore, that the first use Man made of his new 
power of expression was to tell a lie — a frigid and calculated lie. 

Imagine the wonder and delight of the First Liar in the World when he 
found that the first lie overwhelmingly outdid every effort of his old mud- 
and-grass camouflages and with no expenditure of energy! Conceive his 
pride, his awestricken admiration of himself, when he saw that, by mere 
word of mouth, he could send his simpler companions shinning up trees in 
search of fruit that he knew was not there; and when they descended, empty 
and angry, he could persuade them that ,they, and not he, were in fault, and 
could dispatch them hopefully up another tree. Can you blame the Creature 
for thinking himself a god? The only thing that kept him within bounds 
must have been the discovery that this miracle-working was not confined to 
himself. 


Unfortunately — most unfortunately — we have no record of the 
meeting of the World’s First Liar with the World’s Second Liar, but from 
what we know of their descendants to-day, they were probably of opposite 
sexes, married at once, and begat a numerous progeny. For there is no doubt 
that Mankind suffered much and early from this same vice of lying. One 
sees that in the enormous value attached by the most primitive civilisations 
to the practice of telling the Truth; and the extravagant praise awarded — 
mostly after death — to individuals notorious for the practice. Now the 
amount of Truth open to Mankind has always been limited. Substantially, it 
comes to no more than the axiom quoted by the Fool in “ Twelfth Night”, 
on the authority of the witty Hermit of Prague: “That that is, is”. 
Conversely, “That that is not, isn’t”. But it is just this Truth that Man most 
bitterly resents being brought to his notice. He will do, suffer, and permit 
anything rather than acknowledge it. He desires that the waters which he 
has digged and canalised should run up hill by themselves when it suits 
him. He desires that the numerals which he has himself counted on his 
fingers and christened “two and two” should make three and five according 
to his varying needs or moods. Why does he want this? Because 
subconsciously, he still scales himself against his age-old companions, the 
beasts, who can only act lies. Man knows that, at any moment, he can tell a 
lie, that, for a while, will delay or divert the workings of cause and effect. 
Being an animal who is still learning to reason, he does not yet understand 
why, with a little more, or a little louder, lying, he should not be able 
permanently to break the chain of that law of cause and effect — the justice 
without the mercy — which he hates, and to have everything both ways in 
every relation of his life. In other words, we want to be independent of 
facts; and the younger we are the more intolerant we are of those who tell 
us that this is impossible. 

When I wished to claim my independence and to express myself 
according to the latest lights of my age (for there were lights even then), it 
was disheartening to be told that I could not expect to be clothed, fed, 
taught, amused, and comforted — not to say preached at — by others, and 
at the same time to practise towards them a savage and thorny 
independence. I imagine that you, perhaps, may have assisted at domestic 
conferences on these lines; but I maintain that we are not the unthinking 
asses that our elders called us. Our self-expression may have been a trifle 
crude, but the instinct that prompted it was that primal instinct of 
independence which antedates the social one and makes the young at times 
a little difficult. It comes down from the dumb and dreadful epoch when all 


that Man knew was that he was himself, and not another, and therefore the 
loneliest of created beings; and you know that there is no loneliness to 
equal the loneliness of youth at war with its surroundings in a world that 
does not care. I can give you no great comfort in your war, but if you will 
allow me, I will give you a scientific parallel that may bear on the situation. 

Not once upon a time, but at many different times in different places and 
ages, it came over some one Primitive Man that he desired above 
everything to escape for a while from the sight and sound and the smell of 
his Tribe. It may have been an excellent Tribe, or it may have been an 
abominable one, but whichever it was he had had enough of it for a time. 
Knowing no more than the psychology of his age (whereas we, of course, 
know the psychology of all the ages), he referred his impulse to the direct 
orders, guidance, or leading of his Totem, his Guardian Spirit, his 
Disembodied Ancestor, or other Private God, who had appeared to him in a 
dream and inspired his action. Herein, our ancestor was as logical as a man 
taking his degree on the eve of a professional career — not to say as a 
practical Scot. He accepted Spirits and manifestations of all kinds as part of 
his highly organised life, which had its roots in the immemorial past; but, 
outside that, the amount of truth open to him was limited. He only knew 
that if he did not provide himself with rations in advance for his proposed 
excursion away from the Tribe, he would surely starve. 

Consequently, he took some pains, and practised a certain amount of self- 
denial, to get and prepare these rations. He may have wished to go forth on 
some utterly useless diversion, such as hacking down a tree or piling up 
stones, but whatever his object was, he intended to undertake it without the 
advice, interference, or even the privity of his Tribe. He might appreciate 
the dear creatures much better on his return. He might hatch out wonderful 
schemes for their advantage during his absence. But that would be a side- 
issue. The power that possessed him was a desire to own himself for a 
while, even as his ancestors, whose spirits had, he believed, laid this upon 
him, had owned themselves before the Tribal idea had been evolved. 
Morally his action was unassailable; his personal God had dictated it. 
Materially, his justification for his departure from the normal was the 
greasy, inconspicuous packet of iron rations on his shoulder, the trouble he 
had taken to get them, and the extent to which he was prepared not to break 
into them except as a last resort. For without that material, backed by those 
purposes, his visions of his Totem, Spirit, or God would have melted back 
into the ruck of unstable, unfulfilled dreams, and his own weariness of his 
Tribe would have returned upon himself in barrenness of mind and 


bitterness of soul. Because, if a man has not his rations in advance, for any 
excursion of any kind that he proposes to himself, he must stay with his 
Tribe. He may swear at it aloud or under his breath. He may tell himself and 
his friends what splendid things he would do were he his own master, but as 
his Tribe goes, so must he go — for his belly’s sake. When and as it lies, so 
must he lie. Its people must be his people and its God must be his God. 
Some men may accept this dispensation; some may question it. It is to the 
latter that I would speak. 

Remember always that, except for the appliances we make, the rates at 
which we move ourselves and our possessions through space, and the words 
which we use, nothing in life changes. The utmost any generation can do is 
to rebaptize each spiritual or emotional rebirth in its own tongue. Then it 
goes to its grave hot and bothered, because no new birth has been 
vouchsafed for its salvation, or even its relief. And your generation 
succeeds to an unpromising and dishevelled heritage. In addition to your 
own sins, which will be numerous but quite normal, you have to carry the 
extra handicap of the sins of your fathers. This, it is possible that many of 
you have already made clear to your immediate circle. But the point you 
probably omitted (as our generation did when we used to deliver our 
magnificent, unpublished orations De Juventute) is, that no shortcomings 
on the part of others can save us from the consequences of our own 
shortcomings. 

It is also true that you were brought into this world without being 
consulted. But even this disability, from which, by the way, Adam suffered, 
though it may justify our adopting a critical attitude towards First Causes, 
will not, in the long run, nourish our physical or mental needs. There seems 
to be an unscientific objection on the part of First Cause against being 
inquired of. For you who follow on the heels of the Great War are affected, 
as you are bound to be, by a demoralisation not unlike that which overtakes 
a household where there has been long and severe illness followed by a 
relaxation of domestic ritual and accompanied by loud self-pity and large 
recrimination. Nor is this all your load. The past few years have so 
immensely quickened and emphasised all means of communication, visible 
and invisible, in every direction, that our world — which is only another 
name for the Tribe — is not merely “too much with us”, but moves, shouts, 
and moralises about our path and our bed through every hour of our days 
and nights. Even a normal world might become confusing on these terms, 
and ours is far from being normal. One-sixth of its area has passed bodily 
out of civilisation; and much of the remainder appears to be divided, with 


no consciousness of sin, between an earnest intention to make Earth Hell as 
soon as possible, and an equally earnest intention, with no consciousness of 
presumption, to make it Heaven on or before the same date. But you will 
have ample opportunities of observing this for yourselves. 

The broad and immediate result — partly through a recent necessity for 
thinking and acting in large masses, partly through the instinct of mankind 
to draw together and cry out when calamity hits them, and very largely 
through the quickening of communications — is that the power of the Tribe 
over the individual has become more extended, particular, pontifical, and, 
using the word in both senses, impertinent, than it has been for many 
generations. Some men accept this omnipresence of crowds; some may 
resent it. It is to the latter that I am speaking. 

The independence that was a “glorious privilege” in Robert Burns’s day 
is now more difficult to achieve than when one had merely to overcome a 
few material obstacles and the rest followed almost automatically. 
Nowadays, to own oneself in any decent measure, one has to run counter to 
a gospel, and to fight against its atmosphere; and an atmosphere, so long as 
it can be kept up, is rather cloying. Even so, there is no need for the 
individual who intends to own himself to be too pessimistic. Let us, as our 
forefathers used, count our blessings. You, my constituents, enjoy three 
special ones. First, thanks to the continuity of self-denial on the part of your 
own forbears, the bulk of you will enter professions and callings in which 
you will be free men — free to be paid what your work is worth in the open 
market, irrespective of your alleged merits or your needs. Free, moreover, 
to work without physical molestation of yourself or your family as long and 
as closely as you please; free to exploit your own powers and your own 
health to the uttermost for your own ends. 

Your second blessing is that you carry in your land’s history and in your 
hearts the strongest instinct of inherited continuity, which expresses itself in 
your passionate interest in your own folk, your own race, and all its values. 
History shows that, from remote ages, the Scots would descend from their 
heather and associate together on the flat for predatory purposes, which 
now take the form of raiding the world in all departments of life — and 
governments. But at intervals your race, more than others, feels the 
necessity for owning itself. Therefore, it returns in groups to its heather, 
where, under camouflage of “games” and “gatherings”, it fortifies itself 
with the rites, passwords, raiment, dances, food, and drink of its ancestors 
and reinitiates itself into its primal individualism. These ceremonies, as the 
Southern races know to their cost, give its members fresh strength for 


renewed forays. 

And that same strength is your third and chief blessing. I have already 
touched on the privilege of being broken by birth, custom, precept, and 
example to “doing without things”. There is where the sons of the small 
houses, who have borne the yoke in their youth, hold a cumulative 
advantage over those who have been accustomed to life with broad 
margins. Such men can, and do, accommodate themselves to straitened 
circumstances at a pinch and for an object; but they are as aware of their 
efforts afterward as an untrained man is aware of his muscles on the second 
morning of a walking-tour; and when they have won through what they 
consider hardship they are apt to waste good time and place by 
subconsciously approving, or even remembering, their own efforts. On the 
other hand, the man who has been used to shaving, let us say, in cold water 
at seven o’clock the year round, takes what one may call the minor 
damnabilities of life in his stride without either making a song about them 
or writing home about them. And that is the chief reason why the untrained 
man always has to pay more for the privilege of owning himself than the 
man trained to the little things. It is the little things, in microbes or morale, 
that make us, as it is the little things that break us. 

Also, men in any walk of life who have been taught not to waste or 
muddle material under their hand are less given to muddle or mishandle 
moral, intellectual, and emotional issues than men whose wastage has never 
been checked, or who look to have their wastage made good by others. The 
proof is plain. Among the generations that have preceded you at this 
University were men of your own blood — many, and many — who did 
their work on the traditional sack of peasemeal or oatmeal behind the door 
— weighed out and measured with their own hands against the cravings of 
their natural appetites. These were men who intended to own themselves, in 
obedience to some dream, teaching, or word which had come to them. They 
knew that it would be a hard and long task, so they set about it with their 
own iron rations on their own backs: and they walked along the sands here 
to pick up driftwood to keep the fire going in their lodgings. 

Now what, in this world or the next, can the world, or any Tribe in it, do 
with or to people of this temper? Bribe them by good dinners to take larger 
views on life? They would probably see their hosts under the table first and 
argue their heads off afterward. Offer “em money to shed a conviction or 
two? A man doesn’t lightly sell what he has paid for with his hide. 
Stampede them or coax them or threaten them into countenancing the issue 
of false weights and measures? It is a little hard to liberalise persons who 


have done their own weighing and measuring with broken teacups by the 
light of tallow candles. No! Those thrifty souls must have been a narrow 
and an anfractuous breed to handle; but, by their God, in Whose Word they 
walked, they owned themselves! And their ownership was based upon the 
truth that if you have not your own rations you must feed out of your 
Tribe’s hands: with all that that implies. 

Should any of you care to own yourselves on these lines your insurances 
ought to be effected in those first ten years of a young man’s life, when he 
is neither seen nor heard. This is the period — one mostly spends it in 
lodgings alone — which corresponds to the time when man in the making 
began to realise that he was himself and not another. The post-war world 
which discusses so fluently and frankly the universality and cogency of Sex 
as the dominant factor of life has adopted a reserved and modest attitude in 
its handling of the imperious and inevitable details of mere living and 
working. I will respect that attitude. 

The initial payments on the policy of one’s independence, then, must be 
financed, by no means for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith 
towards oneself, primarily out of the drinks that one does not too 
continuously take; the maidens in whom one does not too extravagantly 
rejoice; the entertainments that one does not too systematically attend or 
conduct; the transportation one does not too magnificently employ; the bets 
one does not too generally place, and the objects of beauty and desire that 
one does not too generously buy. Secondarily, those revenues can be added 
to by extra work undertaken at hours before or after one’s regular work, 
when one would infinitely rather rest or play. That involves the question of 
how far you can drive yourself without breaking down, and if you do break 
down how soon you can recover and carry on again. This is for you to 
judge, and to act accordingly. 

No one regrets — no one has regretted — more than I that these should 
be the terms of the policy. It would better suit the spirit of the age if 
personal independence could be guaranteed for all by some form of co- 
ordinated action combined with public assistance and so forth. 
Unfortunately, there are still a few things in this world that a man must 
manage for himself; his own independence is one of them; and the obscure, 
repeated shifts and contrivances and abstentions necessary to the 
manufacture of it are too personal and intimate to expose to the inspection 
of any Department, however sympathetic. 

If you have a temperament that can accommodate itself to cramping your 
style while you are thus saving, you are lucky. But, any way, you will be 


more or less uncomfortable until it presently dawns on you that you have 
put enough by to give you food and housing for, say, one week ahead. It is 
both sedative and anti-spasmodic — it makes for calm in the individual and 
forbearance towards the Tribe — to know that you hold even seven days’ 
potential independence in reserve — and owed to no man. One is led on to 
stretch that painfully extorted time to one month if possible; and as one sees 
that this is possible, the possibilities grow. Bit by bit, one builds up and digs 
oneself into a base whence one can move in any direction, and fall back 
upon in any need. The need may be merely to sit still and consider, as did 
our first ancestors, what manner of animal we are; or it may be to cut loose 
at a minute’s notice from a situation which has become intolerable or 
unworthy; but, whatever it may be, it is one’s own need, and the 
opportunity of meeting it has been made by one’s own self. 

After all, yourself is the only person you can by no possibility get away 
from in this life, and, may be, in another. It is worth a little pains and money 
to do good to him. For it is he, and not our derivatively educated minds or 
our induced emotions, who preserves in us the undefeated senior instinct of 
independence. You can test this by promising yourself not to do a thing, and 
noticing the scandalous amount of special pleading that you have to go 
through with yourself if you break your promise. A man does not always 
remember, or follow up, the great things that he has promised himself or his 
friends to do; but he rarely forgets or forgives when he had promised 
himself not to do even a little thing. This is because man has lived with 
himself as an individual vastly longer than he has lived with himself under 
Tribal conditions. Consequently, facts about his noble solitary self and his 
earliest achievements had time to get well fixed in his memory. He knew he 
was not altogether one with the beasts. His amazing experiences with his 
first lie had shown him that he was something of a magician, if not a 
miracle-worker; and his first impulse towards self-denial for ends not 
immediately in sight must have been a revelation of himself to himself as 
stupendous as a belief in a future life, which it was possibly intended to 
herald. It is only natural, then, that individuals who first practised this 
apparently insane and purposeless exercise came later to bulk in the legends 
of their tribe as demigods, who went forth and bearded the gods themselves 
for gifts — for fire, wisdom, or knowledge of the arts. 

But one thing that stands outside exaggeration or belittlement, through all 
changes in shapes of things and the sounds of words, is the bidding, the 
guidance that drives a man to own himself and upholds him through his 
steps on that road. The bidding comes, direct as a beam of light, from that 


past when man had grown into his present shape, which past, could we 
question it, would probably refer us to a past immeasurably remoter still, 
whose creature, not yet man, felt within him that it was not well for him to 
jackal round another brute’s kill, even if he went hungry for a while. It is 
not such a far cry from that Creature, howling over his empty stomach in 
the dark, to the Heir of all the Ages counting over his coppers in front of a 
cookshop to see if they will run to a full meal — as some few here have had 
to do; and the principle is the same — ”At any price that I can pay, let me 
own myself”. 

And the price is worth paying if you keep what you have bought. For the 
eternal question still is whether the profit of any concession that a man 
makes to his Tribe, against the light that is in him, outweighs or justifies his 
disregard of that light. A man may apply his independence to what is called 
worldly advantage, and discover too late that he laboriously has made 
himself dependent on a mass of external conditions for the maintenance of 
which he sacrificed himself. So he may be festooned with the whole 
haberdashery of success, and go to his grave a castaway. Some men hold 
that the risk is worth taking. Others do not. It is to these that I have spoken. 

“And make the council of thy heart to stand; for there is none more 
faithful unto thee than it. For a man’s soul is sometime wont to bring him 
tidings; more than seven watchmen that sit on high on a watch-tower.” 





The Classics and the Sciences 


I HAVE listened with very mixed emotions to Miss Strachan’s flattering 
estimate of me and what I have done. There was one moment when it 
seemed to me that Miss Strachan was disposed, with your assent, to count 
me as a blessing. In return — it comes from the bottom of my heart — I 
hope that each and every one of you will find one person in the world 
before you die who can live with you and count you a blessing. I find 
myself in an awkward position. But I am consoled by the thought that I am 
not the only person who has said one thing one day and another the next. 
My Rectorial Address dealt entirely with the advantage of independence as 
a possession necessary and desirable in itself. To-day I come before you, 
equally convinced of the necessity and desirability of interdependence 
combined with association and union. As is usual in such a dilemma, I 
defend myself by the time-honoured formula: “I have nothing to add, and 
nothing to retract”. Circumstances, as the doctor, the pure scientist, and the 
pure politician tell us, alter cases. The case of the University College of 
Dundee and the University of St. Andrews is this: The end to which men in 
both centres are working is towards the most complete association, the 
strongest sympathy between St. Andrews, with its long history and 
tradition, and this College worthily designed to meet the needs of to-day 
and to-morrow, growing up beside St. Andrews to heaped honour and high 
tradition of her own. The goal is that her sons shall look back with equal 
pride and affection on College and University alike and, in their day and 
time there, shall consciously rejoice in them both. I set aside the immediate 
value to any college of access to University degrees, for, outside of this 
very real advantage, one can perceive the immense possibilities that the 
future holds, in equal, intimate, intellectual union and comprehension 
between this College and the University. Their differences of outlook are, 
after all, merely complementary. You follow, for the most part, Natural 
Science and Medicine, which schools as you know, were first opened when 
Prometheus brought down fire from heaven and Epimetheus burnt his 
fingers in it. St. Andrews, through time and prescription, had leaned more 
towards the classics, which, though craftily hidden in the decent obscurity 
of dead tongues, are in essence somewhat more advanced than all the 
morning papers. Your professors demonstrate to you scientifically that in 
matter there is no new thing under the sun. St. Andrews proves the same 
fact philosophically in the region of the mind. These almost parallel views 


combined give, as it were, a stereoscopic view of life, showing it in full 
light and shade, with God’s atmosphere about it, instead of as mere pictures 
on paper. More and more is our world, fresh from the shadow of death, 
beginning to understand that it contains matters enough for all minds to 
explore, wonder, delight in, and to interpret with every gift of reason, 
daring, and reverence that they may possess. Only, since a man’s work, to 
be any use, takes the whole of him, men are subdued to what they work in, 
and become impatient of or uninterested in the effort and idea of others in 
other fields. That is why all we shoemakers think that there is nothing like 
leather — and leave our lasts to say so! But there has always been a middle 
way between the attitude of Swammerdam, half-crazed at the sight of the 
marvels his microscope showed him in a drop of water, shutting his 
notebook and vowing such revelations were not to be communicated to 
mankind; and of that other extreme of mind which rationalises over 
phenomena inexplicable, and because it has given them names would 
deliver judgement on the secret springs of life, death, and motive in men. 
Some seats of learning say that they are developing in their sons the spirit 
that shall take full count and advantage of high faith and cold reason alike. 
Of that I cannot judge. But of this I am sure — that you hold under your 
hand unequalled chances for begetting such a spirit in the combined life, 
thought, and work of the College and the University. For you are stationed 
here in the heart of a vigorous and many-minded people — in a city 
opulent, energetic, experienced in the application of means to practical 
ends, and touching, through a myriad interests and dealings, the ends of all 
the earth. This is a keen and tense atmosphere rightly reflected in the life of 
your College. On the other hand, you have within artillery range the ancient 
University less touched than you by these surroundings or considerations, 
less impelled than you to the forefront of material strife and inquiry, but 
maintaining always her secular reserve of accumulated wisdom, which 
modulates knowledge, and that detachment of view which directs, but does 
not destroy, human sympathies with all aspects of life. Dundee and St. 
Andrews are necessary, and, in the present posture of the world’s dislocated 
thought and action, vitally necessary, to each other. There seems to me, 
then, an ideal marriage; but, like most marriages, it depends for much of its 
happiness upon material considerations. Gentlemen of Dundee, makers of 
the city’s fortune, merchant-princes — they tell me that the bride here is ill- 
dowered. Is it because she has grown up unnoticed, among you so long that 
she has to take the world with no full sufficiency of gear to be proud of? 
The standard of living has risen? The more reason, then, that the standard of 


thought should rise with it. From what I have seen and felt of the life of the 
Students’ Union at St. Andrews, it has occurred to me that your city might 
fitly give to her children here their own lodge of the young men, their own 
temple of youth, where young men associated together even for childish 
things, may realise what manner of corporate spirit they serve now, and to 
what compelling idea they are under obligation in the future. It is not easy 
to make these things plain in the crowded life and ways of a vast city to 
busy students coming and going to their homes at the day’s end. But give 
them their own dining halls and gathering grounds, and that divine spirit of 
youth, which seeks only an outlet, will create all the rest — lightly, 
unconsciously, but enduringly. 

You and I have seen many men ruined by mere money thrown at them 
without thought. But independent men who have elected to be bound to 
hard work till their life’s end take little harm from being given the best 
equipment, the best thought-out set of working-tools that can fit them for 
their callings. There is room for such equipment, whether it be instruments, 
laboratories, halls, or new wings to existing buildings; and since a gift is of 
no avail unless the giver comes with it, there is room for interest, pride, and 
care. I agree with you that the present moment, when the key-industry of 
Great Britain is tax-gathering, is not best chosen for an appeal. You will 
observe, therefore, that I make no appeal. I merely suggest to you 
opportunity to advance the honour and interest of your University College. 
It may also be that the name and line of some of you must now die out for 
lack of succession. Seeing what great things the dead have done, you may 
desire to keep that name alive among young men in memory of some son of 
yours who should have borne it. If so, your road is open. 

But it is to the living that we must look, and, though much has been taken 
away, yet to us who have still the light of the sun and the darkness of earth 
to deal with, much has been given. And as surely as Science is real and 
Faith is true, so surely much is required of us. 





Work in the Future 


ON reflection — such reflection as such a dinner as this induces — it 
strikes me that the toast I have to propose is more than usually superfluous. 
It is too easy. All I have to do for the next few minutes is to wish you 
prosperity. All you have to do for the next few years is to go out and get it. 
As, of course, you will. Indeed, you cannot very well escape doing so. Your 
path has been smoothed for just that end. 

When Mr. Rhodes was brooding over his scheme of the scholarships, he 
used to say: “The game is to get them to knock up against each other qua 
students. After they’ve done that for three years at Oxford they’ll never 
forget it qua individuals.” Accordingly he so arranged what he called his 
“game” that each man, bringing with him that side of his head which 
belonged to the important land of his birth, was put in the way of getting 
another side to his head by men belonging to other not unimportant 
countries. 

It is an asset towards prosperity, even for those whose lot will be cast 
altogether in one land, to get full and first-hand information about the men 
they will meet later. You know the formula better than I. The style of a 
man’s play, plus the normal range of his vices, divided by the square of his 
work, and multiplied by the coefficient of his nationality, gives, not only his 
potential resistance under breaking-strain, but indicates, within a few 
points, how far he may be trusted to pull off a losing game. This knowledge 
can only be acquired in the merciless intimacy of one’s early days. After 
that, one has to guess at the worth of one’s friends or enemies; but youth, 
which, between ourselves, sometimes knows almost as much about some 
things as it thinks it always does about everything, can apply its own tests 
on its own proving-grounds, and does not forget the results. 

Rhodes and Jameson, for example, did not draw together impersonally 
over the abstract idea of Imperial service. They had tried each other out 
long before, across the poker-tables of the Kimberley Club, beside the 
death-beds of friends, and among the sudden and desperate emergencies of 
life on the Diamond Fields. So when their work began, neither had to waste 
time in reading up the other’s references. They simply fell into step side by 
side, and there remained till death parted them. 

May something like their experience be yours with your friends here and 
throughout all your world. For you are exploring and assaying the minds of 
countries as well as of men. You have had samples of all the English- 


speaking teams to play with and against at leisure, in a cool grey 
atmosphere which gives full value to all attitudes — even to the attitude of 
the youngest and most rampant reformer who comes up fresh and fresher 
each year. When the scholarships were first created, one was afraid that Mr. 
Rhodes’s large and even-handed mixing up of unrelated opposites might 
infect weaker souls with the middle-aged failings of toleration, impartiality, 
or broadmindedness. And you know, gentlemen, that when these symptoms 
break out on a young man, it is a sure sign of early death or — of a leaning 
towards unpractical politics. Fortunately, what one has seen and heard since 
then proves that one’s fears were groundless. 

There is a certain night, among several, that I remember, not long after 
the close of the War, when a man from Melbourne and a man from 
Montreal set themselves to show a couple of men from the South and 
Middle West that the Constitution of the United States was not more than 
150 years out of date. At the same time, and in the same diggings, a man 
from California was explaining to a man from the Cape, with the help of 
some small hard apples, that no South African fruit was fit to be sold in the 
same market with the Californian product. The ring was kept by an ex- 
private of Balliol who, having eaten plum-and-apple jam in the trenches for 
some years, was a bigoted anti-fruitarian. He assured me that none of the 
disputants would be allowed to kill each other, because they were all 
wanted whole on the river next day; but even with murder barred, there was 
no trace of toleration till exhaustion set in. Then somebody made a remark 
which (I have had to edit it a little) ran substantially as follows: “Talking of 
natural resources, doesn’t it strike you that what we’ve all got most of is 
howling provincialism?” That would have delighted Rhodes. It was just the 
sort of thing he himself would have jerked out, half aloud, at a Cabinet 
meeting, and expanded for minutes afterwards. There must be other phrases 
also, perhaps even more direct, which have equally emerged from the peace 
and quiet of such gatherings as the one which I attended. If that be so, you 
might do worse than use them at a pinch, later on, as passwords among your 
associates throughout the world. 

I suggest this because, when you move up into the line, and the Gods 
who sell all things at a price are dealing you your places and your powers, 
you may find it serviceable, for ends outside yourself, to remind a friend on 
the far side of the world of some absurd situation or trivial event which 
parallels the crisis or the question then under your hands. And that man, in 
his station, remembering when and how the phrase was born, may respond 
to all that it implies — also for ends not his own. None can foresee on what 


grounds, national or international, some of you here may have to make or 
honour such an appeal; whether it will be for tangible help in vast material 
ventures, or for aid in things unseen; whether for a little sorely needed 
suspension of judgement in the councils of a nation as self-engrossed as 
your own; or, more searching still, for orderly farewells to be taken at some 
enforced parting of the ways. Any one of these issues may sweep to you 
across earth in the future. It will be yours to meet it with sanity, humour, 
and the sound heart that goes with a sense of proportion and the memory of 
good days shared together. 

For you will be delivered to life in a world where, at the worst, no horror 
is now incredible, no folly unthinkable, no adventure inconceivable. At the 
best, you will have to deal and be dealt with by communities impatient of 
Nature, idolatrous of mechanisms, and sick of self-love to the point, almost, 
of doubting their own perfections. The Gods, whom they lecture, alone 
know what these folk will do or think. And here, gentlemen, let me put 
before you the seductive possibility that some of you may end your days in 
refuges for the mentally afflicted — not because you will necessarily be 
more insane than you are at present, but because you will have preached 
democracy to democracies resolute that never again shall their peace be 
troubled by Demos. Yet, out of all this welter, you will arrive at prosperity, 
as youth, armour-plated by its own absorption in itself, has always arrived. 
In truth, there is but one means by which you can miss it, and that is, if you 
try to get the better of the Gods who sell everything at a price. They 
continue to be just Gods, and should you hold back even a fraction of the 
sum asked for your heart’s desire, they will say nothing, but they will 
furnish you with a substitute that would deceive the elect — that will 
deceive even you until it is too late. So, I would advise you to pay them in 
full; making a note that goods obtained for personal use cost rather more 
than those intended for the honour and advancement of others. 

My apology for mentioning these sordid bonds is that I saw the man in 
whose dream you move, pay the price which the Gods demanded of him, 
for his heart’s desire. And now I see some portion of his reward. It is your 
prosperity. 





Shipping 


I BELIEVE it is not an offence, under the Use and Custom of the Sea, for 
shippers to offer a steamer more freight than she can carry: but, if the 
steamer accepts, and overloads accordingly, it is an offence for which the 
steamer is responsible. But I never realised what a responsibility this was 
till I accepted your invitation to speak to the toast that stands in my name 
to-night. 

This may be a confession of weakness, but it is a lucky man, not to say 
ship, that has only one weakness; and among my many weaknesses has 
been an early, acute, and abiding interest in the Mercantile Marine. I have 
seen its work. I have watched some of its performances from various craft, 
including gilt-edged liners, where every effort is made to persuade 
passengers that they are not at sea, but in a much safer place. I am unworthy 
of those efforts. For when I embark on such a vessel I know I have only to 
leave the Tudor grill-room, take the electric lift upstairs, and look out of the 
window of the more or less Perpendicular library on the top floor, and I 
shall see that same old grey wolf, the Ocean that harried our forefathers, 
waiting outside. It is not for me to teach you your business, but believe me, 
gentlemen, a ship is a ship, and you cannot get away from it. 

In the same way this island of ours is a ship, as much as H.M.S. 
Ascension, with the additional disadvantage of being moored between two 
Continents, so that we can enjoy the weather, political and otherwise, from 
both. Furthermore, H.M.S. Great Britain carries a passenger list, including 
stowaways, of forty-five millions, and, owing to peculiarities of her 
construction, there are never more than six weeks’ supplies of consumable 
stores aboard her at one time. The balance must come by ship, and if the 
shipping does not come, a fortnight would deliver us to panic indescribable, 
and three months would see us embarked on the gallant adventure of 
cannibalism. These are the facts which underlie the camouflage of our 
existence on H.M.S. Great Britain. Naturally, they do not trouble the 
passengers aboard her, any more than the sight of the sea worries the 
passengers on your floating palaces. 

But once in a while something happens at sea to remind us that a ship can 
be lost in a few hours. And, on land, we have seen all the Russias — one- 
sixth of the land-area of the globe — drive under in a few years. 

Now, ships are lost for all sorts of reasons, some of which may even 
appear in the Admiralty Court depositions, but when a nation is lost the 


underlying cause of the collapse is always that she cannot handle her 
transport. Everything in life, from marriage to manslaughter, turns on the 
speed and cost at which men, things, and thoughts can be shifted from one 
place to another. If you can tie up a nation’s transport you can take her off 
your books. 

We have suffered from one scientific attempt to prove this, which very 
nearly succeeded. For the moment, however, there is a lull in the wars 
fought with visible weapons. We are deep now in that world-war which 
aims to destroy the spirit and will of man in his home and at his work. One 
sound man whose morale can be gassed and gangrened in time of peace till 
he condones and helps to create every form of confusion that will ruin 
himself and his neighbour, is doing his country infinitely more harm than a 
thousand casualties on the battlefield. It is cheaper to induce your enemy to 
cut his own throat for what you have persuaded him are lofty motives than 
to do it for him against his will. And this is the essence of the New Model 
War — to create ill-will, which is the mother of despair, and through that 
ill-will to exploit the damnable streak in each of us which leads us to stop 
our own work and talk about the duties of others. The rest follows by itself. 

The aftermath of the war, which still hangs round us like mustard-gas, 
helps this attack. For if you have driven a densely crowded, highly civilised 
population through the whole cycle of primitive emotions, they are bound 
to come out of it shaken to the core of their souls; and in that state they are 
as open to moral and mental infection as a tired man is to influenza. So we 
have, now, H.M.S. Great Britain crowded to the rails with passengers — 
some of them storm-sick, many of them ship-stale — who get in each 
other’s light at every turn, and spend their time telling each other how the 
ship ought to be run. 

To argue with them is useless. It only sends up their temperatures. Our 
sane attitude towards each other must be that of good-will — a good-will 
just a little more persistent, just a little more indefatigable than the ill-will 
which is being fabricated elsewhere. For if good-will can once more be 
made normal, with it must return that will to work which is the trade-mark 
of established health in a people. If the will to work be too long delayed, 
then, all that our race has made or stands for must pass into the hand of 
whatever nation first recovers that will. 

Our recovery has been held back by the propaganda of ill-will and 
despair that is meant to wreck all effort at its source. But, do you think the 
engines of H.M.S. Great Britain can be adapted to burn this kind of fuel? I 
don’t. Our lives for the past few years may have done for some of us what 


Government Control of trade in the war did for some big firms — knocked 
us off taking risks in the open market on small margins. There is no denying 
that a good many men have ceased to “quote fine”. But the old individual 
instincts in us are not smothered. At heart we are all gamblers born, and the 
odds in favour of self-chosen, decontrolled lives are more and more worth 
taking. For men have grown a little tired of being told off to hate their 
neighbours by numbers, at the word of command. This reaction may or may 
not mark a turn of the tide, but, at least, it gives a time of slack-water, 
during which H.M.S. Great Britain may begin to get under way again and 
work up to the higher pressures. 

And think of the stakes! Think, too, with what an astounding equipment 
we are now able to play for them. By comparison it was only yesterday that, 
when a ship was once under the horizon, she passed beyond help or call for, 
perhaps, half a year. To-day a tramp cannot report a cockroach-leg in a 
slide-valve without half the North Atlantic coming to her help. Months have 
been cut down to weeks, and weeks to days in the transport of men and 
things; and, unless all signs fail, we are on the edge of further unbelievable 
cuts in time. The transport of thought, which carries with it man’s most 
intimate associations, has outstripped, not only belief, but the speed of 
thought itself. Even now, it is an accepted diversion for men and women 
half across the world to listen to Big Ben strike in London. Before long, any 
man in any quarter of the Empire will be able to call for and be answered by 
the voice of his own birthplace at its work or play. Everywhere time and 
space are coming to heel round us to fetch and carry for our behoof, in the 
wilderness or the market. And that means that it will be possible for us now, 
as never before, to fuse our Empire together in thought and understanding 
as Closely as in the interchange of men and things. 

And it was the Shipping Industry which, from the first, sought out, found, 
built up, and bound together the entire fabric of what is now our Empire. 
This it did at hazard, unsupported, in hope of trade, or led by some dream of 
new roads across new seas. The Shipping Industry is the mother of the Old 
Navy as it is the sister of the New; in sober. daily fact, the mainstay of our 
prosperity and our very lives, and in Law, I believe, “a common carrier.” 
What burden it bears now, what heavier burden the future may lay upon it, 
you who inherit its present direction know better than the careless world 
you serve. We see only that there has never been any malice of wind or 
weather, or of the King’s many enemies, or of the turn of the markets in a 
thousand years, that the Shipping Industry has not met and ridden out. 

And now H.M.S. Great Britain rides to crossseas. Is it any wonder that 


we look to you once more to help us build up and bind together, against the 
new day, those old individual qualities which gave our race its ability to see 
far and its audacity to “quote fine”? 


SSooooooooooOoToea—=S————ee eee eee 


Stationery 


YOU have referred with great indulgence to an author of my name. An 
hour ago I admit I was that author; but, thanks to the high honour which 
you have done me, I am now a Stationer, duly entered and obligated. 

This is a heavy responsibility; for one cannot deny that the world might 
have been happier if stationery had never been invented. Yet it must have 
been a brother of our mystery — an original Hieratic Stationer — who first 
discovered that if you soak the leaves of the papyrus plant in the muddy 
waters of the Nile, and beat upon them with a mallet, the beastly stuff sticks 
together and makes what looks like paper. So we called it paper, and we 
supplied it as stationery, and men began to write upon it with reed pens. 
And when, in the course of time, we had rooted every green thing out of the 
Valley of the Nile; when we had killed the fatted calf, and the unfatted calf, 
and the calf unborn to make vellum; we tore the very rags off the backs of 
beggars, and we ground them and we pulped them to make more and more 
stationery. Why did we do that? Because some desperate soul, impatient of 
the slow, beautiful handicrafts of the past, had invented an apparatus called 
the printing-press. But, a printing-press without paper being as innocuous as 
an unloaded gun, we instantly charged it with stationery — the magnificent 
paper of Caxton’s time — and we improved the machine itself; and we 
devised special inks for it; and we created the business of publishing and 
distribution; and among us we launched the Eleventh Plague on suffering 
humanity. 

Since that dreadful date there has not been a crime in the Decalogue, 
from anonymous letterwriting to the spread of idealism, which we have not 
fostered, facilitated, and democratised. Incidentally, too, we have turned life 
into the nightmare of a never-empty waste-paper basket. 

It is true that our ministrations have prevented, or diverted, authors from 
reciting their works aloud at street corners. But I hold that, with a little 
patience, the increase of motor-traffic would have accomplished this end for 
mankind quite as effectively. 

It is true, also, that our existence was forced on us by that providential 
itch for self-expression which afflicts poets, playwrights, politicians, and — 
other story-tellers. For, sirs, ye know that by their craft ye have your 
wealth. Yet it is to our credit that the Stationers’ Company has striven to 
mitigate some of the evils it has abetted. In ancient days, for instance, at the 
behest of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of London, it was 


our duty not only to black out objectionable passages from the works of 
objectionable authors, but also to break up the furniture and melt down the 
types of obnoxious printers. Unluckily the bases of criticism have widened 
since then; and I am told that I need not look forward to even an honorary 
share in these righteous delights. For authors, nowadays, may print what, 
where, and how they choose. And most of them do. 

Man is always at war with, or wondering over, himself or his neighbours, 
or his gods; and he must needs tell all three what he thinks about them. 
Through the ages the net output of his dreams and imaginings has come to 
be known as Literature. Nevertheless, many men have given all that they 
possessed of passion, experience, and art to the making of it. Some have 
given their integrity also. Their individual names and fortunes concern the 
world as little as the share of a single coral-insect in building up the Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia which withstands the tide of the Pacific. But the 
fabric of the work to which they gave themselves is the one human creation 
which withstands time. And in no land has there been more wasteful or 
more superb giving than in England. Their work may at the last be found 
imperishable, or shown to be mere detritus of ancient thought fashioned and 
refashioned by the generations as they passed. That has been for the world 
— not for us — to judge. 

Our Records of Stationers’ Hall pronounce no opinion. Impartial as the 
Recording Angel, they have entered and preserved for our race all the title- 
deeds of our great inheritance. 





Fiction 


I AM sure that to-morrow every member of my craft will be grateful, Lord 
Balfour, that in your many-sided career you have never thought to compete 
in the ranks of professed workers in fiction. 

As regards the subject, not the treatment, of Lord Balfour’s speech, I think 
we may take it, gentlemen, that the evening light is much the same for all 
men. When the shadows lengthen one contrasts what one had intended to 
do in the beginning with what one has accomplished. That the experience is 
universal does not make it any less acid — especially when, as in my case, 
one has been extravagantly rewarded for having done what one could not 
have helped doing. 

But recognition by one’s equals and betters in one’s own craft is a reward 
of which a man may be unashamedly proud — as proud as I am of the 
honour that comes to me to-night from your hands. For I know with whom 
you have seen fit to brigade me in the ranks of Literature. The fiction that I 
am worthy of that honour be upon your heads! 

Yet, at least, the art that I follow is not an unworthy one. For Fiction is 
Truth’s elder sister. Obviously. No one in the world knew what truth was till 
someone had told a story. So it is the oldest of the arts, the mother of 
history, biography, philosophy dogmatic (or doubtful, Lord Balfour), and, 
of course, of politics. 

Fiction began when some man invented a story about another man. It 
developed when another man told tales about a woman. This strenuous 
epoch begat the first school of destructive criticism, as well as the First 
Critic, who spent his short but vivid life in trying to explain that a man need 
not be a hen to judge the merits of an omelette. He died; but the question he 
raised is still at issue. It was inherited by the earliest writers from their 
unlettered ancestors, who also bequeathed to them the entire stock of 
primeval plots and situations — those fifty ultimate comedies and tragedies 
to which the Gods mercifully limit human action and suffering. 

This changeless aggregate of material workers in fiction through the ages 
have run into fresh moulds, adorned and adapted to suit the facts and the 
fancies of their own generation. The Elizabethans, for instance, stood on the 
edge of a new and wonderful world filled with happy possibilities. Their 
descendants, 350 years later, have been shot into a world as new and as 
wonderful, but not quite as happy. And in both ages you can see writers 
raking the dumps of the English language for words that shall range farther, 


hit harder, and explode over a wider area than the service-pattern words in 
common use. 

This merciless search, trial, and scrapping of material is one with the 
continuity of life which, we all know, is as a tale that is told, and which 
writers feel should be well told. All men are interested in the reflection of 
themselves and their surroundings, whether in the pure heart of a crystal or 
in a muddy pool; and nearly every writer who supplies a reflection secretly 
desires a share of immortality for the pains he has been at in holding up the 
mirror — which also reflects himself. He may win his desire. Quite a dozen 
writers have achieved immortality in the past 2500 years. From a 
bookmaker’s — a real bookmaker’s — point of view the odds are not 
attractive, but Fiction is built on fiction. That is where it differs from the 
other Arts. 

Most of the Arts admit the truth that it is not expedient to tell everyone 
everything. Fiction recognises no such bar. There is no human emotion or 
mood which it is forbidden to assault — there is no canon of reserve or pity 
that need be respected — in fiction. Why should there be? The man, after 
all, is not telling the truth. He is only writing fiction. While he writes it, his 
world will extract from it just so much of truth or pleasure as it requires for 
the moment. In time a little more, or much less, of the residue may be 
carried forward to the general account, and there, perhaps, diverted to ends 
of which the writer never dreamed. 

Take a well-known instance. A man of overwhelming intellect and power 
goes scourged through life between the dread of insanity and the wrath of 
his own soul warring with a brutal age. He exhausts mind, heart, and brain 
in that battle: he consumes himself, and perishes in utter desolation. Out of 
all his agony remains one little book, his dreadful testament against his 
fellow-kind, which to-day serves as a pleasant tale for the young under the 
title of Gulliver’s Travels. That, and a faint recollection of some baby-talk 
in some love-letters, is as much as the world has chosen to retain of 
Jonathan Swift, Master of Irony. Think of it! It is like tuning-down the glare 
of a volcano to light a child to bed! 

The true nature and intention, then, of a writer’s work does not lie within 
his own knowledge. And we know that the world makes little allowance for 
any glory of workmanship which a writer spends on material that does not 
interest. So it would seem that Fiction is one of the few “unsheltered” 
occupations, in that there is equal victimisation on both sides, and no 
connection between the writer’s standard of life, his output, or his wages. 

Under these conditions has grown up in England a literature lavish in all 


aspects — lavish with the inveterate unthrift of the English, who are never 
happy unless they are throwing things away. By virtue of that same 
weakness, or strength, it overlaps so sumptuously that one could abstract 
and bestow from the mere wastage of any literary age since Chaucer’s 
enough of abundance and enjoyment to quicken half a world. Those who 
study in the treasure-houses of its past know what unregarded perfection of 
workmanship and what serene independence of design often went to 
fabricate the least among those treasures. And they know, also, the 
insolence of the greatest Masters, who were too pressed to wait on 
perfection in their haste to reveal to us some supreme jewel scarcely 
cleansed from the matrix. Our English literature, I think, has always been 
the expression of a race more anxious to deliver what was laid upon it than 
to measure the means and methods of delivery. 

And this immense and profligate range of experience, invention, and 
passion is our incommunicable inheritance, which is drawn upon at every 
need, for multitudes who, largely, neither know nor care whence their need 
is met. 

In every age some men gain temporary favour because they happen to 
have met a temporary need of their age. Yet, as regards their future, they 
stand on a perfect equality with their fellow-craftsmen. It is not permitted to 
any generation to know what, or how much, of its effort will be carried 
forward to the honour and grace of our literature. The utmost a writer can 
hope is that there may survive of his work a fraction good enough to be 
drawn upon later, to uphold or to embellish some ancient truth restated, or 
some old delight reborn. 

Admitting this, a man may, by the exercise of a little imagination, 
persuade himself that he has acquired merit in his lifetime. Or, if 
imagination be lacking, he may be led to that comfortable conclusion by the 
magic of his own art heard as we have heard it from Lord Balfour to-night, 
on, the lips of a man wise in life, and a Master not ignorant of the power of 
words. 





The Spirit of the Latin 


MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT- In according to me this reception, your 
Academy confers on me the greatest of honours, and your colleague, Señor 
Gustav Barroso, has overwhelmed me with praise beyond my deserts. For I 
am — I have been — no more than a maker of tales and verses which have 
had the good fortune to interest and amuse. And where men are interested 
or amused, they pardon many faults; and, as you have done, they reward 
richly. 

I count it always as one of the supreme rewards of my work that it has 
opened to me something of the aims and intentions of my fellow-craftsmen 
in various parts of the world. 

Mes confrères, it is from this point of view that I am acutely interested in 
your prodigious land. As a man of letters I have reason. As an individual I 
have also a personal right, at which Señor Barroso has so eloquently hinted. 
You know the old saying: “Give me the first six years of a man’s life, and I 
will give you all the rest”. In my case that is true. I was born, and I passed 
my childhood and my early manhood within the Tropics who is a mother 
that never forgets her children however far they may travel. So I feel that I 
am not altogether a stranger at heart to men who have had the breath of the 
Equator about their cradles, and the sense of vast distances before their 
young feet. 

If I cannot speak your language, that is no reason that I cannot think 
some of your thoughts. It is possible indeed, that, by virtue of our birthright, 
you and I may look upon certain aspects of life from angles foreign to men 
who have been nursed beneath the North Star. It is possible, for the same 
reason, that you and I may be moved by hopes and apprehensions of which 
the North is not yet aware — much less informed. For you and I both know 
the lands and the life where Civilisation must stand on guard against the 
relentless challenge and defiance of Nature unsubdued that sweeps up to 
our very gates. 

To us, neither sun, moon, earth, water nor the forest are as men see them 
and deal with them up above, on the shoulders of our planet. 

That is on one side of our head — between ourselves. On the other, we 
affirm our solidarity with the rest of the world — that temperate world 
which puts on a thick coat when it looks at the stars. 

But, whatever stars men may be born under, they are always immensely 
curious to know and be told how other men live, and what they think of the 


business of living. Never were they more curious than now, when the 
experiences of the past fifteen years have delivered upon them the shock, 
the burden, and the developments of a full century. It is a new world which 
each nation finds in itself and its neighbours to-day — a world, perhaps, of 
less reverence and belief, but surely of greater comprehension and larger 
acceptances than the old. 

The wave of destruction that swamped it for so long is being followed by 
a new tide of creation which one already hears breaking on every shore. 
Mes confrères, I venture to think that this fresh tide will carry the galleons 
of Brazil very far. 

To you has been granted the richness of an ancient and heroic culture 
superimposed on the vivid historical background of your Captains and 
flagbearers — those fierce and arrogant shades of your early conquests — 
who moved without fear among the mysteries of a land which has not yet 
revealed a tithe of her mysteries, even to you her sons. Added to this has 
been a life, intense, isolated, particular, on the one hand, and on the other 
intimately linked in intellectual, scientific, and economic achievement with 
the old world. For you, as in the British Empire, there is no extreme of the 
primitive or the cultured within your borders with which you have not come 
in contact, or from which you have not drawn contrast and inspiration. But, 
for you, there is no separation by the seas, of the component parts of your 
dominions to weaken or to deflect the national influence upon the whole. 
You have only to contend with oceans of land, seas of mountains and forest; 
and, in a not distant future, with the peril of limitless wealth poured into 
your lap by the Nature which you address yourselves more and more to 
dominate. Yours is a stupendous drama, set in theatres, such as this city and 
others, of almost unbelievable beauty, and destined to be carried to its 
triumphant fulfilment with the force, the fervour, and the passion of your 
own immense skies. 

But we who serve the written word, may leave these merely material 
concerns to the years and the personalities that will give them birth and 
shape. It is to the tales and the songs — the thousand and one tales and 
songs — of every aspect and thought of life in this new world of yours that 
men will turn for the intimate and unconscious self-revelation of your 
national spirit and outlook upon which, in the end, the understanding, the 
sympathy, and the admiration of your equals elsewhere will be based. And 
it is you who are partakers in the world-breath that stirs in all hearts to-day 
— you who specially share the reawakening of the Latin — who will give 
to the world these gifts, more precious and more enduring than any other 


treasure that men can offer to their fellow-men. 

In this certainty I salute the Academy of Brazil, part of whose office it is 
to watch over and to forward these high destinies. 

Sefior Barroso, you have spoken of the secular friendship between our 
respective lands. I am a man of short views. I rarely look beyond, two or 
three hundred years. It is, I think, close upon three hundred years since the 
father of all our English novelists — Daniel Defoe — first wrote those two 
magic words — ”The Brazils” — which have blazed ever since as beacons 
of romance and adventure to generations of our youth. It is an equal space 
of time since our ancestors proved and accepted each other amicably on the 
high seas, and shared many desperate enterprises over the face of the earth. 
It is but a few years ago that Santos Dumont gave his life to prove that the 
air, as well as the sea, can bring us nearer. I argue, therefore, that, two 
hundred years hence, when the Rio - London mail arrives in forty-eight 
hours instead of fifteen days, we shall be found continuing untroubled in 
our ancient fruitful amity, and linked, it may be, by interests more extended 
and significant than those of the present day. 

And I am perfectly sure that, three hundred years hence, Carnival in Rio, 
of which we are all, this evening, the exhausted survivors, will, like our 
national friendship, have lost nothing of its vigour. I count it part of my 
good fortune that I have witnessed the phenomenon of an entire populace 
rejoicing in the strength and gaiety of life, and yet self-attuned to an 
exquisite courtesy and good-will. 

And what can I say of the good-will shown to me on my too short visit to 
the threshold of your country, except that it has been as lavish as the beauty 
of land and sea and life that surrounds us. You have told me, Senor Barroso, 
that I should find myself among friends. That was true from the first hour 
— the first moments — of my arrival. And it is because of the grace, the 
open heart, and — may I say? — the almost affectionate cordiality of your 
welcome that I have spoken to you as a man speaks only in the house of his 
friends. 





Our Indian Troops in France 


WE are told that time softens the sense of loss. That may be possible, but I 
am sure that, as the actual memories of the War itself recede into the 
background of the years, we in England have come more and more to 
realise the patience, endurance, and good-will of that great Ally with whom 
we entered into the War, and with whom, under your final direction, 
Maréchal, we ended it. Patience, endurance, and good-will are not 
spectacular virtues, but they underlie the foundations of honour, respect, 
and enduring affection between nations as between individuals. It is in this 
atmosphere of trusted honour, unity, and confidence that we have this day 
unveiled on your soil our memorial to the Armies of India, who, like your 
own incomparable legions from the south and east of your Empire, 
followed our united standards into the War. Like your Armies, also, they 
were of a great simplicity and an utter loyalty — soldiers for whom there 
was no darker sin than that of being false to the salt of their obligation. 

Our Secretary of State for India has touched on the material difficulties 
and bewilderments that met them in their adventure to the West. Have you 
ever thought what they endured on the spiritual side when they voyaged 
forth over oceans whose existence they had never conceived, into lands 
which lay beyond the extremest limits of their imagination, into countries 
which, for aught they knew, were populated by devils and monsters? 
Columbus and his men, seeking new worlds, did not confront half the dread 
possibilities which these men of India prepared themselves to meet. And in 
that mood they came to France, and presently wrote letters home to their 
relatives and their friends trying to make clear to them the spirit of this new 
universe. Some of these letters I have read. I can testify it was not long 
before the essential humanity, honesty, good-will, and the sane thrift of 
France as an agricultural nation soothed their hearts and set their minds at 
rest. 

One young man, whose letter I can quote almost textually, wrote, to 
reassure his mother, in these words: “Oh, my mother, do not be afraid. 
These people are as civilised as ourselves, and, above all, the women are as 
good agriculturists as the men. I have seen it. Their land passes from father 
to son on payment of the necessary taxes, precisely as it does with us. They 
buy and sell in the streets, too — portions of fowl and meat, with needles, 
thread, scissors, and matches, just as we do in our bazaars at home. Have, 
then, no more fear, for they are in all respects like ourselves.” 


That was but one soul among many of all races, castes, and religions 
whom the gracious spirit and reason of your country had conquered and put 
at ease. I wish that, in these few words, I could give you any idea of the 
extent and permanence of your conquest in India. 

But these men have done their duty and passed on. There remains behind 
them the memorial to their dead, concerning which you, Maréchal, so 
eloquently spoke this morning. 

That witness to their honour and, fidelity we confide to France — to the 
age-old Power with whom, for a thousand years, we have been associated in 
the development and charge of the world’s civilisation — which, together, 
we now guard! 


The Criticism 





LIVING MASTERS — RUDYARD KIPLING by 
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The novelist and critic David Christie Murray 


V. — LIVING MASTERS — RUDYARD KIPLING 


I was ‘up in the back blocks’ of Victoria when I lighted upon some stray 
copies of the weekly edition of the ‘Melbourne Argus,’ and became aware 
of the fact that we had amongst us a new teller of stories, with a voice and a 
physiognomy of his own. The ‘Argus’ had copied from some journal in far- 
away India a poem and a story, each unsigned, and each bearing evidence of 
the same hand. A year later I came back to England, and found everybody 
talking about ‘The Man from Nowhere,’ who had just taken London by 
storm. Rudyard Kipling’s best work was not as yet before us, but there was 
no room for doubt as to the newcomer’s quality, and the only question 
possible was as to whether he had come to stay. That inquiry has now been 
satisfactorily answered. The new man of half a dozen years ago is one of 
England’s properties, and not the one of which she is least proud. About 
midway in his brief and brilliant career, counting from his emergence until 
now, people began to be afraid that he had emptied his sack. Partly because 
he had lost the spell of novelty, and partly because he did too much to be 
always at his best, there came a time when we thought we saw him sinking 
to a place with the ruck. 

Sudden popularity carries with it many grave dangers, but the gravest of 
all is the temptation to produce careless and unripe work. To this temptation 
the new man succumbed, but only for awhile. Like the candid friend of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, he saw the snare, and he retired. But at the time 
when, instead of handing out the bread of life in generous slices, he took to 
giving us the sweepings of the basket I wrote a set of verses, which I called 
‘The Ballad of the Rudyard Kipling.’ I never printed it, because by the time 
it was fairly written. 

Kipling’s work had not merely gone back to its first quality, but seemed 
brighter and finer than before, and the poor thing, such as it was, was in the 
nature of a satire. I venture to write down the opening verses here, since 
they express the feeling with which at least one writer of English fiction 
hailed his first appearance. 


I 

Oh, we be master mariners that sail the snorting seas, 

Right red-plucked mariners that dare the peril of the storm 

But we be old and worn and cold, and far from rest and ease, 
And only love and brotherhood can keep our tired hearts warm. 


II 

We were a noble company in days not long gone by, 

And mighty craft our elders sailed to every earthly shore. 

Men of worship, and dauntless soul, that feared nor sea nor sky; 

But God’s hand stilled the valiant hearts, and the masters sail no more. 


MI 

And for awhile, though we be brave and handy of our trade, 

We sailed no master-galleon, but wrought in cockboats all, 

Slight craft and manned with a single hand; yet many a trip we made, 
Though we but crept from port to port with cargoes scant and small. 


IV 

But on a day of wonder came ashining on the deep, 

A royal Splendour, proud with sail, and generous roar of guns; 

She passed us, and we gaped and stared. 

Her lofty bows were steep, 

And deep she rode the waters deep with a weight of countless tons. 


y 
Her rig was strange, her name unknown, she came we knew not whence, 
But on the flag at her peak we read ‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft.’ 
And — I speak for one — my breath came thick and my pulse beat hard 

and tense, 

And we cheered with tears of splendid joy at sight of the splendid craft. 


VI 

She swept us by; her master came and spoke us from the side; 

We knew our elder, though his beard was scarce yet fully grown; 

She spanked for home through churning foam with favouring wind and 
tide, 

And while we hailed like mad he sailed, a King, to take his own. 


Some men are born rich, and some are born lucky, and some are born 
both to luck and riches. Kipling is one of the last. Nature endowed him with 
uncommon qualities, and circumstances sent him into the sphere in which 
those qualities could be most fortunately exercised. It seems strange that the 
great store of treasure which he opened to us should have been unhandled 
and unknown so long. His Indian pictures came like a revelation. It is 


always so when a man of real genius dawns upon the world. It was so when 
Scott showed men and women the jewelled mines of romance which lay in 
the highways and byways of homely Scotland. It was so when Dickens 
bared the Cockney hearth to the sight of all men. Meg Merrilies, and Rob 
Roy, and Edie Ochiltree were all there — the wild, the romantic, the 
humorous were at the doors of millions of men before Scott saw them. In 
London, in the early days of Dickens, there were hordes of capable writers 
eager for something new. Not one of them saw Bob Cratchit, or Fagin, or 
the Marchioness until Dickens saw them. So, in India, the British Tommy 
had lived for many a year, and the jungle beasts were there, and 
Government House and its society were there, and capable men went up 
and down the land, sensible of its charm, its wonder, its remoteness from 
themselves, and yet not discerning truly. At last, when a thousand feet have 
trodden upon a thing of inestimable price, there comes along a newspaper 
man, doing the driest kind of hackwork, bound to a drudgery as stale and 
dreary as any in life, and he sees what no man has ever seen before him, 
though it has been plain in view for years and years. Through scorn and 
discouragement and contumely he polishes his treasure, in painful hours 
snatched from distasteful labour, and at last he brings it where it can be seen 
and known for what it is.* 


* I learn, on the very best authority, that Mr. Kipling 
regards his early and unrecognised days in India with much 
kindlier eyes than this would seem to indicate. It may be 
thought that, knowing this, I should amend or delete the 
passage. I let it stand, however, with this note as a 
qualification, because I think it possible that he, like the 
rest of us, looks on the past through tinted spectacles. 


It is only genius which owns the seeing eye. There are in Great Britain 
to-day a dozen writers of fine faculty, trained to observe, trained to give to 
observation its fullest artistic result; and they are all panting for something 
new. The something new is under their noses. They see it and touch it every 
day. If I could find it, my name in a year would sail over the seas, and I 
should be a great personage. But I shall not find it. None of the men who 
are now known will find it. It is always the unknown man who makes that 
sort of discovery. He will come in time, and when he comes we shall 
wonder and admire, and say: ‘How new! How true!’ Why, in that very 
matter of Tommy Atkins, whose manifold portraits have done as much as 


anything to endear Kipling to the English people — it is known to many 
that in my own foolish youth I enlisted in the Army. I lived with Tommy. I 
fought and chaffed and drank and drilled and marched, and went ‘up tahn’ 
with him, and did pack drill, and had C.B. with him. I turned novel-writer 
afterwards, and never so much as dreamt of giving Tommy a place in my 
pages. Then comes Kipling, not knowing him one-half as well in one way, 
and knowing him a thousand times better in another way, and makes a 
noble and beautiful and merited reputation out of him; shows the man 
inside the military toggery, and makes us laugh and cry, and exult with 
feeling. There was a man in New South Wales — a shepherd — who went 
raving mad when he learnt that the heavy black dust which spoilt his 
pasture was tin, and that he had waked and slept for years without 
discovering the gigantic fortune which was all about him. I will not go mad, 
if I can help it, but I do think it rather hard lines on me that I hadn’t the 
simple genius to see what lay in Tommy. 

A good deal has been said of the occasional coarseness of Kipling’s 
pages. There are readers who find it offensive, and they have every right to 
the expression of their feelings. I confess to having been startled once or 
twice, but never in a wholly disagreeable fashion — never as ‘Jude the 
Obscure’ startled. Poor Captain Mayne Reid, who is still beloved by here 
and there a schoolboy, wrote a preface to one of his books — I think ‘The 
Rifle Rangers,’ but it is years on years since I saw it — in order to put forth 
his defence for the introduction of an occasional oath or impious expletive 
in the conversation of his men of the prairies. He pleaded necessity. It was 
impossible to portray his men without it. And he argued that an oath does 
not soil the mind ‘like the clinging immorality of an unchaste episode.’ The 
majority of Englishmen will agree with the gallant Captain. Kipling is 
rough at times, and daring, but he is always clean and honest. There are no 
hermaphroditic cravings after sexual excitement in him. He is too much of a 
man to care for that kind of thing. 

What a benefactor an honest laughter-maker is! Since Dickens there has 
been nobody to fill our lungs like Kipling. Is it not better that the public 
should have ‘My Lord the Elephant’ and ‘Brugglesmith’ to laugh outright at 
than that they should be feebly sniggering over the jest-books begotten on 
English Dulness by Yankee humour, as they were eight or nine years ago? 
That jugful of Cockney sky-blue, with a feeble dash of Mark Twain in it, 
which was called “Three Men in a Boat’ was not a cheerful tipple for a 
mental bank-holiday, but we poor moderns got no better till the coming of 
Kipling. We have a right to be grateful to the man who can make us laugh. 


The thing which strikes everybody who reads Kipling — and who does 
not? — is the truly astonishing range of his knowledge of technicalities. He 
is very often beyond me altogether, but I presume him to be accurate, 
because nobody finds him out, and that is a thing which specialists are so 
fond of doing that we may be sure they would have been about him in 
clouds if he had been vulnerable. He gives one the impression at times of 
being arrogant about this special fund of knowledge. But he nowhere cares 
to make his modesty conspicuous to the reader, and his cocksureness is only 
the obverse of his best literary virtue. It comes from the very crispness and 
definiteness with which he sees things. There are no clouds about the edges 
of his perceptions. They are all clear and nette, Things observed by such a 
man dogmatise to the mind, and it is natural that he should dogmatise as to 
what he sees with such apparent precision and completeness. 

A recent writer, anonymous, but speaking from a respectable vehicle as 
platform, has told us that the short story is the highest form into which any 
expression of the art of fiction can be cast. This to me looks very like 
nonsense. I do not know any short story which can take rank with ‘Père 
Goriot,’ or ‘Vanity Fair,’ or ‘David Copper-field.’ The short story has 
charms of its own, and makes demands of its own. What those demands are 
only the writers who have subjected themselves to its tyranny can know. 
The ordinary man who tries this form of art finds early that he is emptying 
his mental pockets. Kipling’s riches in this respect have looked as if they 
were without end, and no man before him has paid away so much. But it 
has to be remembered here that in many examples of his power in this way 
he has been purely episodic, and the discovery or creation of an episode is a 
much simpler thing than the discovery or creation of a story proper, which 
is a collection of episodes, arranged in close sequence, and leading to a 
catastrophe, tragic or comic, as the theme may determine. 

In estimating the value of any writer’s work you must take his range into 
consideration. Kipling stretches, in emotion, from deep seriousness to 
exuberant laughter; and his grasp of character is quite firm and sure, 
whether he deal with Mrs. Hawksbee or with Dinah Shadd; with a field 
officer or with Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd; with the Inspector of 
Forests or with Mowgli. He knows the ways of thinking of them all, and he 
knows the tricks of speech of all, and the outer garniture and daily 
habitudes of all. His mind seems furnished with an instantaneous camera 
and a phonographic recorder in combination; and keeping guard over this 
rare mental mechanism is a spirit of catholic affection and understanding. 

Finally, he is an explorer, one of the original discoverers, one of the men 


who open new regions to our view. A revelation has waited for him. He is 
as much the master of his English compeers in originality as Stevenson was 
their master in finished craftsmanship. 


RUDYARD KIPLING - A CRITICISM by Richard 
Le Gallienne 
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RUDYARD KIPLING: A CRITICISM 
CHAPTER I 


THE POETRY 


1. Introductory — ”Departmental Ditties” 


The history of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s reputation, in this spring of 1899, lies 
between two phrases. In 1890 we were saying to each other, with a sense of 
freemasonry in a new cult: “But that is another story.” To-day we are 
exhorting each other to: “Take up the white man’s burden.” The value of 
each phrase is about the value of Mr. Kipling’s reputation in 1890 and 1899, 
respectively. The smart young Anglo-Indian story-teller is now a prophet. 
His fame is a church. Meanwhile, he has proved himself a poet such as no 
one could have foretold from those “Departmental Ditties” which made his 
introduction to English, as to Anglo-Indian, readers. 

Considered merely abstractly, as one considers a meteor for its flight, the 
phenomena of Mr. Kipling’s reputation are remarkable — the suddenness of 
his appearance, the decisiveness of it, and the speed of his publicity. In our 
day the reputation of Aubrey Beardsley is only more remarkable; for its 
instantaneousness, as by cable all round the world, was not, as in Mr. 
Kipling’s case, the sudden spark of fame to a mine of work accumulated 
and already well known in another land — nor, need one say, was 
Beardsley gifted to be the darling of the Anglo-Saxon. 

I have no sufficient data for considering Mr. Kipling’s earlier Indian 
incarnation. 

But I believe I am not wrong in thinking that the first man who said “ 
Kipling” in an English journal was Sir William Hunter, the journal being 
The Academy (then edited by that enthusiastic Indian scholar, Mr. J. S. 
Cotton), and the occasion a review of “ Departmental Ditties.” The article 
impressed one rather by its prophetic note, than by the case Sir William 
Hunter was able to make out for quotations that seemed in themselves but 
little to prognosticate a great reputation. One gathered from the article that 


the young writer was already a person in India, and that his reputation was 
even then furiously on its way to us. So, indeed, it proved. Within a 
fortnight it had fallen upon us like a monsoon, and every paper one took up 
blew the beautiful shining trumpets of a fair young fame. Kipling was born. 

If there had only been “Departmental Ditties” and “Plain Tales,” things 
might not have gone so merrily. But Mr. Kip ling had heavier metal in 
readiness to follow up this first attack, and almost immediately the book- 
stalls were stacked with green paper-backed pamphlets, looking shabby and 
weary as colonial books have a way of looking, bearing such titles as “ 
Soldiers Three,” “Under the Deodars,” “Black and White,” “ The Story of 
the Gadsbys.” Thus it was that all the work at the back of “ Departmental 
Ditties,” all the prodigious precocity of experience, told. It was when we 
read “the little green books” that we understood what Sir William Hunter 
meant. 

Now “ Departmental Ditties “ was verse strictly “ for those whom it 
might concern “‘; that is, for those whose lot was cast among the humours 
and chicaneries of Anglo-Indian officialdom. We can imagine them 
enjoying the hits hugely, as they read them week by week in various Indian 
papers. So do lawyers chuckle over the wicked little verses in The Laiv 
Times. The laughter which greets the u departmental “ Is necessarily limited 
in area, but it is proportionally hearty. And Mr. Kipling’s first business was 
to win the laugh, or the tear, nearest to him. 

The reader will remember the vivid picture of an Indian provincial 
newspaper office which occurs in “The Man who Would be King.” As it 
was under the conditions there described that “ Departmental Ditties” came 
into being, a quotation from that storv will not be out of place: 

“One Saturday night it was my pleasant duty to put the paper to bed 
alone. A King or courtier or a courtesan or a Community was going to die 
or get a new Constitution, or do something that was important on the other 
side of the world, and the paper was to be held open till the latest possible 
minute in order to catch the telegram. 

It was a pitchy black night, as stifling as a June night can be, and the loo, 
the red- hot wind from the westward, was booming among the tinder-dry 
trees and pretending that the rain was on its heels. Now and again a spot of 
almost boiling water would fall on the dust with the flop of a frog, but all 
our wear)’ world knew that was only pretence. It was a shade cooler in the 
pressroom than the office, so I sat there, while the type ticked and clicked, 
and the nightjars hooted at the windows, and the all but naked compositors 
wiped the sweat from their foreheads, and called for water. The thing that 


‘ 


was keeping us back, whatever it was, would not come off, though the loo 
dropped and the last type was set, and the whole round earth stood still in 
the choking heat, with its finger on its lip, to wait the event. I drowsed, and 
wondered whether the telegraph was a blessing, and whether this dying 
man, or struggling people, might be aware of the inconvenience the delay 
was causing. There was no special reason be yond the heat and worry to 
make tension, but, as the clock-hands crept up to three o’clock, and the 
machines spun their flywheels two or three times to see that all was in order 
before I said the word that would set them off”, I could have shrieked 
aloud.” 

To this it will be interesting to add something from Mr. Kipling’s own 
account of the birth of his “ little brown baby,” contributed to The Idler a 
few years ago: 

“As there is only one man in charge of a steamer, so there is but one man 
in charge of a newspaper, and he is the editor. My chief taught me this on an 
Indian journal, and he further explained that an order was an order, to be 
obeyed at a run, not a walk, and that any notion or notions as to the fitness 
or unfitness of any particular kind of work for the young had better be held 
over till the last page was locked up to press. 

He was breaking me into harness, and I owe him a deep debt of gratitude, 
which I did not discharge at the time. The path of virtue was very steep, 
whereas the writing of verses allowed a certain play to the mind, and, 
unlike the filling in of reading matter, could be done as the spirit served. 
Now, a sub-editor is not hired to write verses: he is paid to sub-edit. At the 
time, this discovery shocked me greatly. . . . This is a digression, as all my 
verses were digressions from office work. They came without invitation, 
unmanneredly, in the nature of things; but they had to come, and the writing 
out of them kept me healthy and amused. To the best of my remembrance, 
no one then discovered their grievous cynicism, or their pessimistic 
tendency, and I was far too busy, and too happy, to take thought about these 
things. So they arrived merrily, being born out of the life about me, and 
they were very bad indeed, and the joy of doing them was payment a 
thousand times their worth. Some, of course, came and ran away again, and 
the dear sorrow of going in search of these (out of office hours, and 
catching them) was almost better than writing them clear. Bad as they were, 
I burned twice as many as were published, and of the survivors at least two- 
thirds were cut down at the last moment. Nothing can be wholly beautiful 
that is not useful, and therefore my verses were made to ease off the 
perpetual strife between the manager extending his advertstisements and 


my chief fighting for his reading-matter. They were born to be sacrificed. 
Rukn-Din, the foreman of our side, approved of them immensely, for he 
was a Muslim of culture. He would say: ‘ Your potery very good, sir; just 
coming proper length to-day. You giving more soon? One-third column just 
proper. Always can take on third page. . . .’ And in this manner, week by 
week, my verses came to be printed in the paper. I was in very good 
company, for there is always an undercurrent of song, a little bitter for the 
most part, running through the Indian papers. The bulk of it is much better 
than mine, being more graceful, and is done by those less than Sir Alfred 
Lyall — to whom I would apologise for mentioning his name in this gallery 
— ’ Pekin,’ ‘ Latakia,’ ‘ Cigarette,’ ‘O.,’ ‘ T. W., ‘Foresight,’ and others, 
whose names come up with the stars out of the Indian Ocean going 
eastward. 

Sometimes a man in Bangalore would be moved to song, and a man on 
the Bombay side would answer him, and a man in Bengal would echo back, 
till at last we would all be crowing tog-ether like cocks before daybreak, 
when it is too dark to see your fellow. And, occasionally, some unhappy 
Chaaszee, away in the China Ports, would lift up his voice among the tea- 
chests, and the queer-smelling yellow papers of the Far East brought us his 
sorrows. .. . My verses had the good fortune to last a little longer than some 
others, which were more true to facts and certainly better workmanship. 
Men in the Army, and the Civil Service, and the Railway, wrote to me 
saying that the rhymes might be made into a book. Some of them had been 
sung to the banjoes round campfires, and some had run as far down coast as 
Rangoon and Moulmein, and up to Mandalay. A real book was out of the 
question, but I knew that Rukn-Din and the office plant were at my disposal 
at a price, if I did not use the office time. Also, I had handled in the 
previous year a couple of small books, of which I was part owner, and had 
lost nothing. So there was built a sort of a book, a lean oblong docket, wire- 
stitched, to imitate a D. O. Government envelope, printed on one side only, 
bound in brown paper, and secured with red tape. It was addressed to all 
heads of departments and all Government officials, and among a pile of 
papers would have deceived a clerk of twenty years’ service. Of these ‘ 
books ‘ 

we made some hundreds, and as there was no necessity for advertising, 
my public being to my hand, I took reply-postcards, printed the news of the 
birth of the book on one side, the blank order-form on the other, and posted 
them up and down the Empire from Aden to Singapore, and from Quetta to 
Colombo. There was no trade discount, no reckoning twelves as thirteens, 


no commission, and no credit of any kind whatever. The money came back 
in poor but honest rupees, and was transferred from the publisher, the left- 
hand pocket, direct to the author, the right-hand pocket. Every copy sold in 
a few weeks, and the ratio of expenses to profits, as I remember it, has since 
prevented my injuring my health by sympathising with publishers who talk 
of their risks and advertisements. The down- country papers complained of 
the form of the thing. The wire binding cut the pages, and the red tape tore 
the covers. This was not intentional, but Heaven helps those who 

help themselves. Consequently, there arose a demand for a new edition, 
and this time I exchanged the pleasure of taking in money over the counter 
for that of seeing a real publisher’s imprint on the title-page. More verses 
were taken out and put in, and some of that edition travelled as far as Hong 
Kong on the map, and each edition grew a little fatter, and, at last, the book 
came to London with a gilt top and a stiff back, and was advertised in the 
publishers’ poetry department. 

But I loved it best when it was a little brown baby with a pink string 
round its stomach; a child’s child, ignorant that it was afflicted with all the 
most modern ailments; and before people had learned, beyond doubt, how 
its author lay awake of nights in India, plotting and scheming to write 
something that should ‘ take’ with the English public.” 

This little brown baby is, very naturally, one of the collector’s treasures 
to-day, just as Mr. Kipling’s first sock, or his first sailor-hat, would have its 
commercial value. Even a critic lingers thus unduly over his first book — if 
“ Departmental Ditties “ can be called a first book after the reference in the 
foregoing to “a couple of small books, of which I was part owner.” What 
these books were I must leave the bibliographer to tell us. 

From a literary, or any serious, point of view, indeed, “ Departmental 
Ditties” are hardly more important than Mr. Kipling’s first sailor-hat. That 
they should be scattered broadcast at sixpence is a little unfair to his 
position at the moment, though in many respects they are the very thing for 
a sixpenny public. For the most part they are sprightly imitations of 
American farcical verse-writers; the kind of knock-about poetry you find in 
comic recitation books — and often very funny poetry, too, in my humble 
opinion. For example, not spedally of the funniness, but of the type — 


““Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 

Stands at the top of the tree; 

And I muse in my bed on the reasons that led 
To the hoisting of PotipharG... 

Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 

Is coarse as a chimpanzee; 


And I can’t understand why you gave him your hand, 
Lovely Mehitabel Lee.” 


‘Boanerges Blitzen “ and “ Ahasuerus Jenkins” of the “Operatic Own” 
are two more names which give the genre better than many words — 
Anglo-Indian humours and ironies set to American farce-metres. For typical 
examples, and most amusing, read “The Post that Fitted” and “A Code of 
Morals.” Then you have comic Poe to this tune: 


“As I left the Halls at Lumley, rose the vision of a comely 
Maid last season worshipped dumbly, watched with fervour from afar.” 


Comic Swinburne to this: 


“Will you conquer my heart with your beauty; my soul going out from afar? 
Shall I fall to your hand as a victim of crafty and cautious shikar? 

Have I met you and passed you already, unknowing, unthinking and blind? 
Shall I meet you next session at Simla, oh sweetest and best of your kind?” 
Comic sentimental as thus: 

“Open the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout, 

For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out.” 


Comic Omar, too, applied to the dilemmas of the Indian budget: 


“Now the New Year, reviving last Year’s Debt, 
The thoughtful Fisher casteth wide his Net; 

So I with begging Dish and ready Tongue 
Assail all Men for all that I can get.” 


You will find, also, a comic “ ballade,” duly furnished with an envoi 
beginning “ Princess.” 

Personally, I like Mr. Kipling for beginning with the “ bones.” It was a 
healthy sign. And here and there amid all the imitative patter there were 
struck notes, somewhat deeper, which we can recognise now for signs of 
what was to come. In “ Pa- gett, M.P.” we first hear his impatience with the 
dilettante grandees who make their fair-weather studies of the East, and 
pooh- pooh the hard lot of the Anglo-Indian official. Pagett didn’t believe in 
the stories of Indian heat, till April with its sandflies, May with its dust- 
storms, June with its dysentery, and July with its “ Cholera Morbus,” 
convinced him, and he returned home: 


“And I laughed as I drove from the station, but the mirth died out on my lips 
As I thought of the fools like Pagett who write of their ‘ Eastern trips,’ 

And the sneers of the travelled idiots who duly misgovern the land, 

And I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into my hand.” 


Then there was the ballad of Jack Barrett, who was sent to Ouetta for 
official reasons worth quoting at length: 


“J ack Barrett went to Ouetta 
Because they told him to. 

He left his wife at Simla 

On three-fourths his monthly screw. 
Jack Barrett died at Ouetta 

Ere the next month’s pay he drew. 


Jack Barrett went to Ouetta 

And there gave up the ghost’ 
Attempting two men’s duty 

In that very healthy post; 

And Airs. Barrett mourned for him 
Five lively months at most. 


Jack Barrett’s bones at Ouetta 
Enjoy profound repose; 

But I shouldn’t be astonished 
If now his spirit knows 

The reason of his transfer 
From the Himalayan snows. 


And, when the Last Great Bugle Call 
Adown the Hurnai throbs, 

When the last grim joke is entered 
In the big black Book of Jobs, 

And Quetta graveyards give again 
Their victims to the air, 

I shouldn’t like to be the man 

Who sent Jack Barrett there.” 


And there were two sea-ballads: “ The Ballad of Fisher’s Boarding- 
House,” and “The Galley Slave” particularly which secreted hints of the 
brutal vigour and knock-down metaphor of “ The Ballad of the ‘ Bolivar.’ “ 
There were also early spring shoots of Mr. Kipling’s aphoristic gift: for 
example — 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes, 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to that toad.” 


And — 


“If She have spoken a word, remember thy lips are sealed, 

And the Brand of the Dog is upon him by whom is the secret revealed. 
If She have written a letter, delay not an instant but burn it. 

Tear it in pieces, O Fool, and the wind to her mate shall return it! 

If there be trouble to Herward, and a lie of the blackest can clear, 

Lie, while thy lips can move or a man is alive to hear.” 


In spite of the chivalry of the last quotation, there were hints not 
uncertain of Mr. Kipling’s general, amused, somewhat contemptuous and 
bitter, and entirely fatherly, view of women: 


ce 
For Maggie has written a letter to give 


me my choice between 
The wee little whimpering 
Love and the great god Nick o’ Teen.” 


That was the trouble referred to in an earlier quotation. The surface moral 
of the story is that no true man could think twice before choosing — the 
cigar; but, of course, the real moral, if I am not taking a triviality too 
seriously, is that a woman worth having wouldn’t make such a silly 
condition. It is the old story of the lady who threw her glove down among 
the lions, and received it back in her face. Women are not like that quite 
always in Mr. Kipling’s writings. 

To make an end with “ Departmental Ditties,” one may further instance a 
prologue and an epilogue, striking a note of artistic seriousness which the 
intermediate pages hardly support; as though a nigger- minstrel with banjo 
and blackened face should whisper that he is M. Paderewski in disguise; a 
note of beauty and pathos, too: 


“For it may be, if still we sing 

And tend the Shrine, 

Some Deity on wandering wing May here incline; 
And, finding all in order meet, 

Stay while we worship at Her feet.” 
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That deity was to visit the shrine in another volume. Meanwhile, 
Departmental Ditties,’ to one looking forward, could have little 
significance; but to us, looking backward, we can see that Mr. Kipling was 
already tuning his banjo to such purpose that it might even, on occasion, do 
duty as a lyre. 


2. “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 


Mr. Kipling has followed the pleasant old fashion, chiefly associated with 
Scott, of giving his stories a verse motto usually written bv himself. Often 
in “ Plain Tales” these verses struck one more than the tales themselves. 
There had been nothing in “ Departmental Ditties “ so good as: 


“Go, stalk the red deer o’er the heather, 

Ride, follow the fox if you can! 

But, for pleasure and profit together, 

Allow me the hunting of Man, — 

The chase of the Human, the search for the Soul 
To its ruin, — the hunting of Man.” 


Or this: 


“Wherefore slew you the stranger? 

He brought me dishonour. 

I saddled my mare Bijli. I set him upon her. 

I gave him rice and goat’s flesh. He bared me to laughter; 
When he was gone from my tent, swift I followed after, 
Taking a sword in my hand. The hot wine had filled him: 
Under the stars he mocked me. Therefore I killed him.” 


Or, in another vein, this: 


“in the daytime, when she moved about me, 

In the night, when she was sleeping at my side, — 
I was wearied, I was wearied of her presence, 

Day by day and night by night I grew to hate her — 
Would God that she or I had died.” 


Or this: 


“ Not though you die to-night, O Sweet, and wail, A spectre at my door, 
Should mortal Fear make Love immortal fail — 

I shall but love vou more, 

Who, from Death’s house returning, give me still 

One moment’s comfort in my matchless ill.” 


Then there was this of “ Little Tin Gods “: 


“Pleasant it is for the Little Tin Gods When great Jove nods; 
But Little Tin Gods make their little mistakes 
In missing the hour when great Jove wakes “; 


and the longer mystical poem in front of “ To be Filed for Reference.” 


But, perhaps, more than by any of these one’s fancy had been caught by a 
few snatches in Cockney dialect labelled “ Barrack-Room Ballad,” and 
particularly this: 


“Oh! Where would I be when my froat was dry? 
Oh! Where would I be when the bullets fly? 

Oh! Where would I be when I come to die? Why, 
Somewheres anigh my chum. 

If ‘e’s liquor ‘e’ll give me some, 

If I’m dyin’ ‘e’ll ‘old my ‘ead, 

An’ ‘e’ll write ‘em ‘Ome when I’m dead. — 
Gawd send us a trusty chum!” 


We hoped for more like that, and we had not long to wait. Presently the 
news went round that Mr. Kipling was contributing some quite fascinating 
ballads to The Scots Observer, a weekly journal, since defunct, edited with 
sword and pen by Mr. W. E. Henlcv; and, long before the volume en- °’s 
titled “ Barrack-Room Ballads” appeared, “ Dannv Deever,” u Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,” and “ Mandalav “ had become household words. There was a go 
and a catchincss about them that no English ballads had possessed since 
Macaulay. When the volume appeared it was more widely read than any 
poetry published for some vears. It was that rare thing in poetry, a genuinely 
popular success; and the success was significant of the achievement. 

By that volume Mr. Kipling as a poet must still be judged. It contained 
poems which he has certainlv not surpassed since, if, indeed, he has 
equalled them, and it revealed limitations which he has not yet sur mounted. 
In few volumes has the cleavage between what a man can do and what he 
can not do been so marked. And, with one or two exceptions presently to be 
noted, the cleavage was between the “ Barrack-Room Ballads” and the 
“Other Verses.” Rereading the volume again to-day, one returns to one’s 
first conclusion. The best of the “ Barrack-Room Ballads” still retain their 
magic, but the “ Other Verses “ still leave one cold, and, to be frank, a little 
bored. 

Of the ballad, or rather of one kind of ballad, Mr. Kipling is clearly a 
master; that is the singing ballad, with swinging jingle choruses and catchy 
refrains, and written in dialect; but not the narrative ballad written in simple 
English. Nor, broadly speaking, can he write any kind of poetry in simple 
English. As a poet he stands or falls with dialect. Any minor qualifications 
this statement may seem to need will be made in due course. Our concern, 
for the moment, is with the “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 

These are not, of course, of equal excellence. Out of twenty-one there 
are, perhaps, not more than seven that one cares about reading again, but 
these seven are “ Man- dalav,” “ Danny Deever,” “ Fuzzy-Wuz- zy,” 


“Tommy,” “Oonts,” “ Gunga Din,” and “ Soldier, Soldier.” Of these the first 
four are, in their several ways, perfect things. The delicious humour, the 
biting irony, and the irresistible music- hall swing of “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy “ and 
“ Tommy “; the tragic shiver and mournful music of “ Danny Deever”; the 
romance and melody and passion of “ Man- dalay.”’ 

Here again in poetry was something that made us unspeakably glad. You 
might rank them this high or that, but without doubt they were real things, 
perfect things of their kind; in their degree as satisfactory as “ Kubla Khan,” 
or a number from “The Mikado,” or a song by Mr. Albert Chevalier. They 
were, indeed, as Orphic in their possession of us as “ Knocked ‘em in the 
Old Kent Road,” or “ Ta-ra-ra- boom-de-av “; but, unlike those fascinating 
masterpieces, they were not dependent upon histrionic or musical 
interpretation. They won us by sheer literary effect. You had but to read 
them, and they provided their own dance-music. They lose, in my opinion, 
by being set to music — which is one of the signs of their being real poetry. 
Real poetry can as seldom be “set” as it can be illustrated. Also, one is 
struck, particularly in “ Mandalay,” with Mr. Kipling’s wonderful 
transmuting use of the commonest material. Its magic is made of the very 
refuse of language. It reminds one of the magic of certain paintings, say a 
portrait by Mr. Sargent, which, close at hand, looks all slaps and dashes of 
paint, like an untidy palette; but, as we move further and further away, the 
vision comes out of the chaos, and soon we forget the brush-marks in the 
beauty. Similarly with the best of these “ Barrack-Room Ballads,” the poor 
Cockneyisms are transfigured out of recognition by imagination working at 
white heat, and a rhythm that might set rocks to dance-music. And could 
love- poetry be tenderer than: 


“Er petticoat was yaller an’ ‘er little cap was green, 

An’ ‘er name was Supi-yaw-lat — jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Oueen, 
An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ‘eathen idol’s foot: 

Bloomin’ idol made o° mud — Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd — 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I 

kissed ‘er where she stud! On the road to Mandalay. .. .” 


Never is the miracle of art more fully brought home to us than when such 
coarse material is thus touched to finer issues. There is a piquant beauty, 
coming, of course, of the meeting of extremes in form and material, about a 
modelling in clay that, perhaps, hardly survives in the marble: though this 
observation suggests another. It reminds us that clay is perishable. 

The other fourteen “ Barrack-Room Ballads “ have, of course, their 
interest, their humours, and their good lines; but that interest is mainly 


technical. They contribute their share to Mr. Kipling’s picture of the British 
soldier in India, but their value stops there. They are not universalised, as 
work that remains with us must be. No doubt “ that strong man T. A.” (to 
whom Mr. Kipling dedicated “ Soldiers Three “) might rejoice in them were 
they published within his reach, just in the same way as Anglo- Indian Civil 
servants may still chuckle over “Departmental Ditties”; but they might as 
well be the slang ditties of Roman soldiers at the siege of Carthage for all 
their general, and anything like permanent, significance. 

To consider now the “ Other Verses.” These, I said before, are mainly 
interesting as showing what Mr. Kipling can not do. But I referred to one or 
two exceptions. Of these much the most important is “ The Ballad of the ‘ 
Bolivar,’ “ which is of the same genre as the “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” Mr. 
Kipling has written more ambitious sea-ballads, but this is easily first. It is 
marred bv the inartistic use of technical terms incomprehensible to any but 
the nautical reader, but its imaginative vitality is such, its metaphor is so 
simply forcible, its rhvthm so compelling, that they overcome all its flaws, 
and fix it securely in the memory. 

With less emphasis I would except also the nautical “ L’Envoi “: 

“There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield, And 
the ricks stand grey to the sun, 


Singing: — 

‘Over then, come over, for the bee has quit the clover, 
And your English summer’s done.’ 

You have heard the beat of the offshore wind, 

And the thresh of the deep-sea rain; 

You have heard the song — how long! 

how long? Pull out on the trail again! ... 

Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start — 
We’re steaming all too slow, 

And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-orchids blow! 

You have heard the call of the offshore wind, 

And the voice of the deep-sea rain; 

You have heard the song — how long! how long? 
Pull out on the trail again! 


Two more exceptions I would make — poems of a different nature: “ The 
Conundrum of the Workshops” and “ Tomlin- son.” For satire in verse Mr. 
Kipling has a marked gift. He hits as hard as Tennyson could do now and 
again when he was so minded, though his method is rougher and more 
diffuse. The method of “ Tomlinson,” so far as its metre and rough-and- 
ready imagination go, Mr. Kipling learnt, I think, from Mr. Buchanan in 
such ballads as “ The Vision of the Man Accurst.” Using it thus, 
humorously, Mr. Kipling achieves his end of introducing “ Tomlinson “; 


that is, of fixing in caricature a type not before pinned down. Tomlinson 
now stands for one of those book-fed, half-and-half dilettante products of 
civilisation, who have never really lived at all, never done good enough to 
take them to heaven, or evil enough to gain them admission into hell: 


“ This I have read in a book,’ he said, 
‘and that was told to me, 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy.’” 


Tomlinson, as the phrase is, has passed into the language; at all events, 
into current mythology. But, once having been introduced to him, we have 
no further desire to read his letter of introduction. The method is just a little 
common even for satire. Only the force of the idea saves it. Tomlinson steps 
out of the verses, as a chicken out of its shell — and we think no more of 
the shell. The method is what one might call Mr. Kipling’s “cosmic” 
method. For purposes of satire it is very effective; but to see into what 
disaster it may lead, one must read (to refer back a moment) the poem in 
which Mr. Kipling dedicates his ballads to the memory of his brother-in- 
law, Wolcott Balestier. The poem is too long to quote entire, but a verse or 
two will suffice: 


“Beyond the path of the outmost sun 

through utter darkness hurled — 

Further than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled — 

Live such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our world. . . . 


‘Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing 

deep where Azrael’s outposts are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath 

when God goes out to war, 

Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red-maned star. .. . 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, 
master of every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of 
Edens newly made; 

And they rise to their feet as 

He passes by, gentlemen unafraid. 


The big hyperboles with which Mr. Kipling here tries to bridge time and 
Space suggest a too conscious stretching of the octave, and the large 
colloquialisms in which he presents the heavenly powers utterly fail in 
dignity. Nor is the impressiveness of the poem for its special purpose 
increased for old readers of The Scots Observer, by their remembering that 
a great part of it had already done duty as a satire a propos a notorious 
London exhibition of Rabelais pictures. 

But this is by the way. There remains to speak of “ The Conundrum of 


the Workshops “; from a literary point of view a more piquant performance 
than “Tomlinson.” Mr. Kipling is fond of sneering at “ Art with a big A.” 
Evidently he had been, very naturally, nauseated with the cant talk about “ 
Art,” which, like his hero, “ Dick Heldar,” he found current in London. No 
doubt certain criticisms on his work provoked his bitter, witty rejoinder. All 
the same, Mr. Kipling knows well enough that, however you spell it, there 
is a form of lasting creation with pen and ink, with brushes and paint, with 
marble and chisel, and with musical notes, which we call “ art,” which also 
has its eternal laws not to be set aside for any of us, not even for Mr. 
Kipling; and that this art is not stultified of her foolish children, however 
foolish their talk. 

Mr. Kipling represents the devil as the arch-critic. Whatever man has 
done he has always been there to cry: “ You did it, but was it Art r “ On the 
whole, a very proper question to ask — of the artist. Adam, and Noah, and 
the builders of Babel, were not artists, but strong men of action. The 
question was irrelevant to them. Mr. Kipling chose his examples badly for 
the force of his satire. Only in the last verse but one is the example to the 
point: 

“ “When the flicker of London sun falls faint on the Club-room’s green 
and gold, The sons of Adam sit them down and scratch with their pens in 
the mould — They scratch with their pens in the mould of their graves, and 
the ink and the anguish start, For the Devil mutters behind the leaves: ‘ It’s 
pretty, but is it Art? ““ 

Of course. And only by steadily asking this question of contemporary 
reputations, as they blaze up on the horizon, can one hope to maintain a 
standard of serious work. Of course, if by art one means sugar-candy and 
stained-glass windows, it is another matter. But those who speak of art in its 
proper sense are not to be mocked out of their use of the only word for their 
purpose by satire, however telling, against those who take that word in vain. 

I hope Mr. Kipling will overlook my saying it — but “ Mandalay “ is 
something very like Art! It’s “ human,” it’s “ striking,” it’s “ clever,” it’s “ 
pretty,” Mr. Kipling “ did it” — and yet, it is Art! 

Yes, and as sure as “ Mandalay “ is “ art,” something like seventeen 
poems included in the “ Other Verses” are not. For eleven of these no one 
whose opinion counts could seriouslv plead. “ The Last Suttee,” “The 
Ballad of the King’s Mercv,” “ The Ballad of the King’s Jest,” “With 
Scindia to Delhi,” “The Lament of the Border Cattle Thief,” “ The Ballad 
of the < Clampherdown,’ “ “The Sacrifice of Er-Heb,” “The Explanation,” “ 
The Gift of the Sea,” “ Evarra and his Gods,” “ The Legend of Evil,” are all 
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commonplace, dull, or bad, in their several ways. “ The Ballad of Boh Da 
Thone “ is cheap burlesque that might have passed in “ Departmental 
Ditties “ *, and “ Cleared “ and “ An Imperial Rescript” are satires wrong- 
headedly conceived and indifferently executed. 

Three poems only remain: “ The Ballad of East and West,” “ The Rhyme 
of the Three Captains,” and “The English Flag.” I am aware that these 
poems have been highly praised. “ The English Flag “ begins well. Its first 
eight lines are spirited. They stir one. Were the rest of the poem equal to 
them, the poem had been a success. But they are not. Recondite geography 
— Mr. Kipling’s fatal geography — and astronomy, are called in to take the 
place of inspiration; and, as nothing can take its place, they fail. “ The 
Ballad of East and West “ is generally better, though not so good in any 
single passage. It tells a stirring story stirringly, but the Macaulay- ish 
method of its telling is outworn. We can Suffer ballads that go like this no 
more — the metre is worn out: 

“Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border-side, And he has lifted 
the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride: He has lifted her out of the 
stable-door between the dawn and the day, And turned the calkins upon her 
feet, and ridden her far away.” 

As for “ The Rhyme of the Three Captains,” I may be at fault, for I have 
never been able to read it to the end; but so far as I have gone its story 
struck me as dull, its nautical technicalities, choking it like sea-weed, more 
than usually tiresome, and its metre open to the same objection as that 
brought against “ The Ballad of East and West.” 

I have called eleven of Mr. Kipling’s poems commonplace, dull, or bad. 
The statement, I am aware, is sweeping; yet considerations of space prevent 
my supporting mv opinion with more than two or three quotations. Dulness 
is a pervasive quality difficult to illustrate in small samples. Yet one may 
fairly guess that a poem which begins as begins “ The Ballad of the King’s 
Jest” is going to be as dull all through. The lifeless beat of the couplet alone 
settles it. The most brilliant poetic idea could not keep itself awake in 
company with so somnolent a metre. Here are the opening lines: 


“When spring-time flushes the desert grass, 

Our kafilas wind through the Khyber Pass. 

Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 

Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 

And the snowbound trade of the North 

comes down To the market-square of Peshawur town. 


In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 
A kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 


Then blue smoke-haze of the cooking rose, 
And tent-peg answered to hammer nose; 

And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled. .. . 


This is what I call dull poetry, and I think it may serve as an illustration 
of what I mean by bad poetry, too. This also is what Mr. Kipling makes of 
the couplet. 

Here is an example of his blank verse from “ The Sacrifice of Er-Heb “: 


“This is Taman, the God of all Er-Heb, 

Who was before all Gods, and made all Gods, 

And presently will break the Gods he made, 

And step upon the Earth to govern men 

Who give him milk-dry ewes and cheat his Priests, 

Or leave his shrine unlighted — as Er-Heb Left it unlighted and forgot Taman, 
When all the Valley followed after Kysh And Yabosh, little Gods but very wise, 
And from the sky Taman beheld their sin.” 


Perhaps this might serve as an example of dulness, too. 

“The Ballad of the ‘ Clampherdown ‘ “ and “ The Lament of the Border 
Cattle Thief” are examples of what Mr. Kipling can do with the more 
conventional forms of ballad metre. Here is a verse from the first: 


“Tt was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown ‘ 
Would sweep the Channel clean, 
Wherefore she kept her hatches close 
When the merry Channel chops arose, 
To save the bleached marine.” 


And here a verse from the second: 


“O woe is me for the merry life 

I led beyond the Bar, 

And a treble woe for my winsome wife 
That weeps at Shalimar.” 


It is largely the fault of Mr. Kipling’s own achievement if such verse 
seems tame after “ The ‘ Bolivar.’ “ But the simple truth is that Burns was 
not more de-poetized, cramped, and conscious, when he left his native 
Scotch to write Thomsonian English, than Mr. Kipling when he forsakes his 
inspiring Cockney — or at all events, some form of dialect. And this we 
shall find no less true of his second volume, “The Seven Seas,” which we 
have now to consider. 


3. “ The Seven Seas.” 


Still, the general average of “The Seven Seas “ is higher than the general 
average of “Barrack-Room Ballads”; or, perhaps one should say, that the 
proportion of good second-class poems is larger. In fact, there is hardly a 
poem in the volume that has not some redeeming merit, of feeling or 
phrase. And if there is no “ Mandalay,” there is at least one poem supreme 
beyond the others, the pitiful ballad, “ Mary, Pity Women.” Here once more 
Mr. Kipling takes the very mud and orange-peel of the gutter, with an 
honest disregard of squeamish stomachs, and makes a symbol of tragedy 
and pity, which I shall leave “the Master of All Good Workmen,” whom he 
invokes in his envoi, to praise. 

“Mary, Pity Women,” obviously belongs to the barrack-room section of 
the volume, and with the poems in that section we may as well deal before 
turning to the sea-poems. They well keep up the average of the first 
volume. In fact, rank and file, I think they are better. But there’s no “ 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy “ or “Danny Deever.” As near as we approach the latter is in 
“ Cholera Camp,” with its almost unbearably mournful refrain: 


“Oh, strike your camp an’ go, the bugle’s callin’ 

The Rains are fallin — 

The dead are hushed an stoned to keep ‘em safe below; 
The Band’s a-doin all she knows to cheer us; 

The chaplains gone and prayed to Gazud to ‘ear us — 
To ‘ear us — O Lord, for if s a killin of us so!” 


But the strength of this second instalment is in their humour, in the 
delightful devil- 
may-care fun of “The Shut-Eye Sentry” and “ The Jacket “: 


“So it was ‘ Rounds! What rounds? ‘ at two of a frosty night, 

‘E’s ‘ old in on by the sergeant’s sash, but, sentry) shut your eye. 

An it zvas ‘ Pass! All’s well! ‘ Oh, ain’t Je drippin’ tight! 

‘E’ ll need an affidavit pretty badly by-an by”- 

in the Mulvaney spirit of “The Men that Fought at Minden,” a ballad of 
the break- ing-in of poor young “ recruities “ j in the delightful frankness of 
“The Ladies,” “An’ I learned about women from ‘er “; and in the quaint 
phrases of “ Soldier an’ Sailor Too” — ” ‘E’s a kind of a giddy harum- 
frodite — soldier an’ sailor too! “ But, perhaps, better than any of the 


ballads (except, of course, “ Mary, Pity Women “) 4 is Mr. Kipling’s 
charming prologue in regard to his “art “: 


“When ‘ Outer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ‘eard men sing by land an sea; 
An what be thought ‘ e might require, 
‘E ivent an’ took — the same as me!” 


Turning to ccThe Seven Seas “ section, one remarks that Mr. Kipling is 
growing more ambitious, also that his songs of the sea do not seem to come 
so natural to him as his soldier songs. There is more evidence of the 
determined note-book. Soldiers he learnt in the receptive, comparatively 
unconscious, period of boyhood; sailors he has had to cram. The same 
applies to his sea-stories, as I shall have further occasion to note later on. 

Two ambitions firmly define themselves in “ The Seven Seas “: to sing 
the song of the Empire, and to sing the song of steam; 

to unite our scattered colonies in a song, and, like Whitman, “ in the 
labours of engines and the fields, to show the developments and the eternal 
meanings.” From a literary point of view Mr. Kipling has succeeded best 
with steam, though in both cases he brings evidences of energetic intention 
rather than achievement. Still a persistent sentiment goes a long way, makes 
up for a good deal, in poetry, and when one’s theme is so popular as the 
British Empire, the Empire itself is likely to help us out with the chorus. 

Only as the work of the author of “ Barrack-Room Ballads,” and the 
story-teller of Anglo-India, could that mild cantata, “ A Song of the 
English,” have any significance; though in its opening number, “ Fair is our 
lot, O goodly is our heritage,” it sounds the first note of Mr. Kipling’s later 
Alethodistical-jingoistic manner. Never, throughout all its metrical devices, 
does it once catch fire; and the idea of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and a 
dozen other cities and colonies, singing four lines apiece, like the lifeless 
personifications of the old masques, was one which no poet could carry out 
successfully. In the “ Hymn before Action “ we approach still nearer to the 
“ Recessional “ spirit: 
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“The earth is full of anger, 

The seas are dark with wrath, 
The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path: 

Ere yet we loose the legions — 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid!” 


but as yet it is imperialism without the inflammatory jingle, so no one 
remarks it. In fact, among the serious poems of “The Seven Seas “ section 
there are only two that can be said to stand out: “ M’ Andrews’ Hymn” and 


“The Mary Gloster “; and, though it has found fewer to praise it, “The Mary 
Gloster” is much the superior of the two. “ M’Andrews’ Hymn” is 
interesting mainly for its intention — ” to sing the Song o’ Steam.” The old 
Scotch engineer, with his Calvinism; his, so to say, sincere Scotch 
hypocrisy; his hinted humanity “ at Gay Street in Hong Kong “; and his one 
real passion in life for his “ seven thousand horse-power,” is not so alive as 
his fellow in prose — McPhee of “ Bread Upon the Waters “ — and he 
would be distinctly tiresome but for some good lines Mr. Kipling puts into 
his mouth: 


“That minds me of our Viscount loon — 

Sir Kenneth’s kin — the chap 

Wi’ Russia leather tennis-shoon an’ spardecked yachtin’ cap. I showed him round last week, o’er all — 

an’ at the last savs he: 

‘Mister M’ Andrews, don’t you think steam spoils romance at sea? ‘ 

Damned ijjit! Pd been doon that morn 

to see what ailed the throws, Manholin’, on my back — the cranks three 

inches off my nose. Romance! Those first-class passengers 

they like it very well, Printed an’ bound in little books; but why 

don’t poets tell? I’m sick of all their quirks an’ turns — 

the loves an’ doves they dream — Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing 

the Song 0’ Steam! To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon 

orchestra sublime Whaurto — uplifted like the Just — the tail- rods mark the time. 

The crank-throws give the double-bass, the 

feed-pump sobs an’ heaves, An’ now the main eccentrics start their 

quarrel on the sheaves: Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head bides, 

Till — hear that note? — the rod’s return whings glimmerin’ through the guides. 

They’re all awa! True beat, full power, 

the clangin’ chorus goes Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dvnamoes. Interdependence absolute, foreseen, 
ordained, decreed, To work, ye’ll note, at anv tilt an’ every 

rate o’ speed. Fra skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, 

bolted, braced an’ stayed, An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy 

that thev are made; While, out o’ touch o’ vanity, the sweatin’ 

thrust-block says: ‘ Not unto us the praise, or man — not unto us the praise! ““ 

Surely this last line is a little too much — even for an old Scotch humbug like M?’ An- drew. 


However, the poem is an interesting “intention.” It is not quite the “ Abt 
Vogler” of steam — now Browning could have taught Mr. Kipling 
something about the use, and abuse, of technicalities in poetry — but it is 
something towards it. 

In “ The Mary Gloster,” however, in spite of its Clement Scottish — or 
should it be G. R. Simsian — metre, we have a piece of characterisation 
such as Mr. Kipling seldom achieves. An old parvenu shipowner, dying a (( 
baronite “; but, for all his title and wealth, still the rough old pagan skipper, 
who has made a fortune by dint of sailing anything that was given him. He 
had been backed up by a plucky, little, ambitious wife, and she, though 
buried long since, is to the end, in spite of frankly confessed infidelities of 
no account, the ruling spirit of his life. Such is Sir Anthony Gloster, as he 
lies on his death-bed and damns his dilettante Harrow and Oxford son, with 


delightful and instructive candour. 

His last desire is to be taken out in the old “ Mary Gloster” and buried at 
sea in the exact spot where his wife was buried, and he offers his son five 
thousand pounds to take him there. Mr. Kipling has seldom done better than 
in the old man’s last wandering speech, a remarkably outspoken statement 
of the whole morality of man: 


“Mary, why didn’t you warn me? I’ve 

alius heeded to you, Excep’ — I know — about women; but you 

are a spirit now; An’, wife, they was only women, and I was 

aman. That’s how. An’ a man ‘e must go with a woman, as 

you could not understand; But I never talked ‘em secrets. I paid ‘em + 

out o’ hand. Thank Gawd, I can pay for my fancies! 

Now what’s five thousand to me, For a berth off the Paternosters in the haven 
where I would be? / believe in the Resurrection, if I read my Bible plain, 

But I wouldn’t trust ‘em at Wokin’; we’re 

safer at sea again. For the heart it shall go with the treasure — 

go down to the sea in ships. I’m sick of the hired women — Pll kiss my 

girl on her lips! Pll be content with my fountain, P1 drink 

from my own well, And the wife of my youth shall charm me — an’ the rest can go to Hell!” 


“The Rhyme of the Three Sealers” must share the condemnation of “ The 
Rhyme of the Three Captains “ and “ The Ballad of East and West,” though 
it is better than either. Of the definitely nautical songs, the Anchor Song 
(from “ Many Inventions “), in spite of its merciless technicalities, succeeds 
by the curiously blended sadness and gladness of its music — sadness of 
farewell, gladness of putting out to sea. But, perhaps, the most catchy of all 
the sea- songs is one which doesn’t pretend to be a sea-song at all, but only 
a lament for the extinction of the three-volume novel, symbolised as “The 
Three-Decker.” The more modern novel is symbolised as a modern steamer, 
and it will be seen that Mr. Kipling, in pursuit of his image, is obliged, for 
the moment, to go back on M’ Andrew: 


“That route is barred to steamers: you’ll never lift again 

Our purple-painted headlands or the lordly keeps of Spain. 

They’re just beyond your skvline, howe’er so far you cruise 

In a ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of bucking screws. 

Swing round your aching search-light — ‘twill show no haven’s peace. 
Ay, blow your shrieking sirens to the deaf, grey-bearded seas! 

Boom out the dripping oil-bags to skin the deep’s unrest — 

And you aren’t one knot the nearer to the Islands of the Blest! 


Here in this casual, accidental way, perhaps Mr. Kipling has caught more 
of 


“The beauty and mystery of the ships And the magic of the sea” 


than in any of his more determined sea-ballads. “ The Story of Ung,” and 
“In the Neolithic Age” — the latter with its refrain 


“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And-every-single-one-of-them-is-right “ — 


may be added to “ The Conundrum of the Workshops “ as good examples 
of Mr. Kipling’s jeux esprit on the subject of “art”; and to these may be 
added two poems a propos romance: one the obscure hymn “To the True 
Romance” (from “Many Inventions”), and the other entitled “The King,” 
and containing the whole matter in a line-and-a-half: 


“and all unseen Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” 


I must not forget the “ Sestina of the Tramp Royal,” which embodies in a 
humourous epilogue the restless sailor spirit of wandering that breathes 
through the whole book: 


“Therefore, from job to job I’ve moved along. 

Pay couldn’t ‘old me when mv time was done, 

For something in my ‘ead upset me all, 

Till I ‘ad dropped whatever ‘twas for good, 

An’, out at sea, be’eld the dock-lights die, 

An’ met my mate — the wind that tramps the world! 
It’s like a book, I think, this bloomin’ world, 
Which you can read and care for just so long, 

But presently you feel that you will die 

Unless you get the page you’re readin’ done, 

An’ turn another — likely not so good; 

But what you’re after is to turn ‘em all. 

Gawd bless this world! Whatever she ‘ath done — 
Excep’ when awful long — I’ve found it good. 

So write, before I die, ‘ ʻE liked it all! ‘“ 

and, having named that, I don’t think I 

have missed much in “ The Seven Seas.” 


4. Scattered Poems. 


Since the publication of “The Seven Seas,” Mr. Kipling has published in 
newspapers several poems, but the three which have made the deepest 
impression are “The Vampire,” the Recessional,” and “The White Alan’s 
Burden.” “ The Vampire” is something like a great achievement in satire, as 
it is surely the bitterest tiling ever written by man against woman. 

The touch of hysteria in it, as of personal pain, will save women from 
taking it too much to heart; and, of course, like all recrimination between 
the sexes, it is necessarily one-sided. But all that discounts in no way from 
its murderous force. 

With the “Recessional” and “The White Man’s Burden “ we enter upon a 
third period of Air. Kipling’s development as a poet — a period, to be 
sincere, with which, so far, poetry has little to do. It may be said that the “ 
Recessional “ and “The White Alan’s Burden” are more than poetry. I 
would venture to say that they are certainly less. In fact, they are not poetry 
at all, and it is uncritical, seriously, to consider them as such. They are 
political catch-words imbedded in rather spirited hymns, and they are in no 
sense the work of Rudyard Kipling the poet, but rather of Rudyard Kipling, 
unofficial M.P. for British Possessions. By writing them Mr. Kipling has 
become a greater political force than fifty members of Parliament, but not 
all the Great Powers, including Japan, can make them poetry. Their prestige 
is exactly that of “ The Open Door,” “ Spheres of Influence,” and such 
phrases; and the natural place for them was in a speech by Mr. 
Chamberlain, or — for a really graceful setting — Lord Rosebery. This is 
all I propose to say of them in this place. 


5. General. 


What, then, is the truth about Mr. Kipling’s poetry, in this spring of 1899? It 
may, I think, be gathered from the running comment I have made in the 
previous pages. It is that Mr. Kipling is a master-of captivating sing-song, a 
magician of catches and refrains. Of melodies that trip and dance, and gaily 
or mournfully or romantically come and go, there has, perhaps, been no 
such master before him in English; and he is this largely because he has had 
the wisdom to follow Burns, and write many of his ballads to popular or 
traditional airs, which must be allowed their share in the success. He is, so 
to say, the Burns, not of steam, but of the music-hall song. 


“nd the tunes that mean so much to you alone — 
Common tunes that make vou choke and blow your nose, 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that brings to the groan — 
I can rip your very heart-strings out with those.” 


Yes, in Mr. Kipling the banjo (self- admittedly his favourite instrument) 
has found its Apollo. Mr. Kipling can indeed wind our heart-strings round 
his little finger; but for joy or sorrow — or any manner of mystery — it 
must always be the banjo, and no other instrument. It must be either “ Pilly- 
ivilly-ivinky-ivinky popp,” or “ Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum-pa tump,” or (for 
sorrow) “‘ Plunka-lunka-lunka-hmka-lunk ‘‘; either that or — nothing. And, 
of course, seeing it is the banjo, there must always be dialect, not 
necessarily dialect of speech, but at least dialect of mood, dialect of the 
mind. 

“The Vampire “ is written in “ essential “ slang, and a devoted reading of 
everything Mr. Kipling has ever to my knowledge printed leads me to 
venture on the statement that, speaking of serious poetry, he has only 
written twelve non-dialect lines, and these are almost the best lines he has 
written. He buried them, as is his custom, in a cache — or he flew them 
kite-like with a long tail — of bad verses; but so poetry is often found: 


“The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 

In that dread Temple of Thy Worth — 

It is enough that through 

Thy grace I saw naught common on Thy earth. 
Take not that vision from my ken; 

Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 


Help me to need no aid from men 

That I may help such men as need.” 

But these notwithstanding, I venture, without great consciousness of 
daring, to state that in the high calm zones of poetry, where a word lasts for 
a thousand years; where a thought needs no renewal of temporary slang to 
give it piquant edge; where the mystery of things is deep and simple as at 
the beginning; where the poet’s voice is so strong and clear that it needs no 
modern devices to make it carry; where the languages of Babylon and 
Persia and Egypt and Rome and Greece and Italy and England are but as 
dialects of one eternal speech; in zones where you put the earth in .one line, 
the sea in another, and sun, moon, and stars in a third; in the zones where 
Homer sings immortally of war, though it was never given to his poor blind 
eyes to dote on a gun-cotton gun or a submarine boat; where Shakespeare 
knows all about the world, though three-fourths of it is yet to be discovered; 
where Keats knows all beauty, though he is quite ignorant of Greek: into 
these zones, I am sure, Mr. Kipling — with that absence of arrogance which 
characterises one who is decidedly the most famous of our younger men of 
letters — will be only too glad to be admitted as an Academy student. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STORIES 


1.” Plain Tales from the Hills.” 
2. “ Soldiers Three,” “ The Story of the Gadsbys,” “ In Black and White.” 
3. “ Wee Willie Winkie,” “Under the Deodars,” “ The Phantom ‘Rickshaw and Other Stories.” 
4.” The Light that Failed.” 
5. “ Life’s Handicap, being Stories of Mine Own People.” 
6.” Many Inventions.” 
7.” The Jungle Book.” 
8.” The Second Jungle Book.” 
9. “Captains Courageous: a Story of the Grand Banks.” 
10. “ The Day’s Work.” 


Six volumes of short stories, including stories told in dialogue; one 
novel; two fairy-tale books, and one boy’s book. Such is the material for 
our consideration of Mr. Kipling as a story-teller, counting by the English 
editions, and disregarding “ The Naulahka “ and “ Stalky $z Co.,” perhaps 
the best school story ever written, and concerning which it is sufficient 
against objectors to quote Mr. Kipling’s own criticism: “ It’s not brutality . . 
. It’s boy; only boy.” 


The short stories number one hundred and thirty-one. Of these no less 
than forty are included in “ Plain Tales,” which, having been contributed 
originally (at least twenty-eight of them) to The Civil and Military Gazette, 
are all, no doubt for that reason, much shorter than Mr. Kipling’s other 
stories. Evidently, journalistic conditions kept them down to an average of 
some two thousand words apiece; and that insistence on a comprehensive 
brevity is always something to the credit of journalism as a literary training. 
“ In every poem, train the leading shoot, break off the suckers,” runs a 
dictum of Landor’s. There is nothing like journalism for breaking off the 
suckers, and as Mr. Kipling’s style is essentially a journalistic one, 


journalism at its highest power, the journalism of a man of genius, 
journalism vitalised by an imagination which usually reserves itself for 
higher forms of prose, this reference to The Civil and Military Gazette — as 
an earlier reference to .Mr. Kipling’s newspaper office experiences — is not 
without its significance. 

Of these one hundred and thirty-one stories, one hundred and twelve, 
from one point of view or another, are stories of life in India. Of the 
remaining nineteen, five are sea-stories; four, yams of life trading and 
botanising in South America; two are allegories (“ The Finest Story in the 
World” and “Children of the Zodiac”); two are what may be called “ fairy- 
tales of science “; 

one is a story of a South American republic; two are stories of Americans 
in England; one is a story of Americans in America; one is a Whitechapel 
story, and one I can only describe as “ Brugglesmith.” 

Two main determinations run through these stories, as through the whole 
of Mr. Kipling’s work: to celebrate the romance of the English Government 
of India; and to celebrate the romance of commerce throughout the world 
— generally speaking, the heroism of modern life. In this, of course, Mr. 
Kipling is not a pioneer; but, perhaps, his work provides the most concrete 
embodiment yet given us of an ideal common to many poets and essayists 
and novelists of the last twenty years, and voiced most aggressively by Walt 
Whitman. But while the others say: “Modern life is as heroic as any,” Mr. 
Kipling is most ready with convincing examples. Young as he still is, and 
vigourous as he is likely to remain for many coming years, it is not unlikely 
that, section by section, he may make a complete picture of British and 
American rule, and thus become the snap-shot Balzac of Anglo-Saxon 
colonisation — his gifts for getting up a country and its people are so 
exceptional. Yet it seems unlikely, judging by his essays in new fields, that 
he will ever do, say, America or Australia as he has done India. Evident as 
is his notebook sometimes in his Indian sketches, it is less that than his sub- 
conscious experience and memory of the country that counts. There are, 
too, his father’s affectionately acknowledged stores of Indian lore and 
anecdote to be remembered. One cannot be a boy in two countries at once, 
and there is little doubt that Mr. Kipling’s best work will always be Indian 
in subject, however heroically he may strive to span the octave of the globe. 

The consideration of his prose work then practically resolves itself into a 
consideration of his aim to write the romance of the English government of 
India. Necessarily three persons are chiefly concerned in that romance: the 
English official, the English soldier, and the native. Already in “ 


Departmental Ditties “ we have seen Mr. Kipling’s youthful satire at work 
upon home ignorance of the Anglo-Indian official lot. Not the ignorance 
merely, but the indifference of the comfortable Englishman to all that 
distant dog’s work and danger, seems early and late to have impressed Mr. 
Kipling with its injustice and stupidity. Here was an empire purchased at 
what cost, maintained at what expenditure of brain and blood and treasure, 
momentous, maybe, to the very existence of the British Empire — and yet 
to the peace-lulled people of England a matter of incredible indifference. 
Old the tale of how it was won, old already, too, the tale of how it was 
nearly lost, old Thackeray’s begums and colonels. Its conquest had been 
exciting, but its maintenance was the business — the prosaic business — of 
the Indian Civil Service. Even the Supreme Government itself slept upon 
Indian affairs, only awakening at times to impede by its ignorance the work 
of those who know — comparatively — in Calcutta. 

“Gentlemen come from England,” writes Mr. Kipling in a passage which 
might serve as a text for a large section of his work, “ spend a few weeks in 
India, walk round this great Sphinx of the Plains, and write books upon its 
ways and its works, denouncing or praising it as their own ignorance 
prompts. Consequently all the world knows how the Supreme Government 
conducts itself. But no one, not even the Supreme Government, knows 
everything about the administration of the Empire. Year by year England 
sends out fresh drafts for the first fighting-line, which is officially called the 
Indian Civil Service. 

These die, or kill themselves by overwork, or are worried to death or 
broken in health and hope in order that the land may be protected from 
death and sickness, famine and war, and may eventually become capable of 
standing alone. It will never stand alone; but the idea is a pretty one, and 
men are willing to die for it, and yearly the work of pushing and coaxing 
and scolding and petting the country into good living goes forward. If an 
advance be made all credit is given to the native, while the Englishmen 
stand back and wipe their foreheads. If a failure occurs the Englishmen step 
forward and take the blame.” 

It is from the lives of such Englishmen — their pluck and patience, their 
hard-earned adulteries at Simla, and their occasional excursions “across the 
pale” into the mys- terv-land of native India — that A4r. Kipling has 
gathered so many of his vivid anecdotes. A great number of them (certainly 
most of the “Plain Tales “), considered singly, are “departmental” in the 
narrow sense. Their appeal is chiefly to those who have gone through the 
same mill. Taken separately thev are, so to speak, somebodv else’s shop, 


interesting to read once, as brightly told shop always is; but with nothing in 
their treatment to make us wish to read them again. If Air. Kipling did not 
sometimes discover India universally human, as well as gossipinglv 
departmental,” their value would be already exhausted. 

Considered, however, not singly, but as contributing, however slightly, to 
that episodical epic of India which it has been Mr. Kipling’s ambition to 
write, they have their place. Thev are the lesser lights and darks 
contributing to such more serious elements of the general picture as lk At 
the End of the Passage,” “Without Benefit of Clergy,” “In Flood Time,” “ 
The Alan Who Was,” behind which looms vast in the background the image 
of that old Sphinx of the Plains complete in mystery as no other writer has 
ever been able to suggest her. 

A sphinx, too, of so many meanings. 

In emphasising that Mr. Kipling has done a great service to Viceroys. To 
us at home India is long ago a conquest; to the Anglo-Indian, on the 
contrary, it has daily to be conquered. We say “ India,” as though India were 
a unity, instead of a congeries of mutually hostile kingdoms, divided 
broadly, to start with, on the bitter religious feud between Mohammedan 
and Hindu, and, after that, infinitesimally complicated in a venomous tangle 
of racehatreds and fierce ancestral distinctions. To keep the teeth of India 
from the throat of India is one of the initial difficulties of Indian 
administration. Not realising this, many well-meaning Viceroys make 
beautiful mistakes, as, for instance, when, in the story of “ The Head of the 
District,” the “ Very Greatest of All the Viceroys” appointed a distinguished 
Bengali to the government of a turbulent hill-district. Mr. Grish Chunder 
De, M.A., was as English as an English university could make him; his talk 
was of bump-suppers, cricket matches, and hunting-runs. He would say “ 
We must get these fellows in hand,” and in every respect he was terribly 
English. But that sort of thing could not deceive the Khusru Kheyl. Mr. 
Grish Chunder De, M.A., remained a Bengali, and being that, dirt beneath 
the feet of all Hindustan. “ Has the government gone mad to send a black 
Bengali dog to us? “ asked the righteously indignant chief of the clan. Such 
is the fate of sentimental government in India. “ A child of the country to 
the rule of the country.” What could be prettier — in theory? But then “ 
what looks so feasible in Calcutta, so right in Bombay, so unassailable in 
Madras, is misunderstood by the North, and entirely changes its complexion 
on the banks of the Indus.” 

Few writers so well illustrate the old artistic maxim that the part is 
greater than the whole than Mr. Kipling in writing of India. Rich as he is in 


minutue, it is, after all, as invariably in potent description, the phrase that 
tells. “ The stern, black-bearded kings who sit about the Council-board of 
India”; “Look, there are the lights of the mail-train going to Peshawur!” It is 
in such flash-light phrases that Mr. Kipling reveals India to our 
imaginations. One might say that in those two sentences are contained the 
extremes of modern India. To say them over to one’s self is to see again 
many other pictures of Mr. Kipling’s Indian panorama. Between those 
phrases lie the India of “ the blazing sky, the dried-up over-handled earth,” 
the India of “At the End of the Passage “: 

“The men flung themselves down, ordering the punkah-coolies by all the 
powers of Hell to pull. Every door and window was shut, for the outside air 
was that of an oven. The atmosphere within was only 104°, as the 
thermometer bore witness, and heavy with the foul smell of badly-trimmed 
kerosene lamps; and this stench, combined with that of native tobacco, 
baked brick, and dried earth, sends the heart of many a strong man down to 
his boots, for it is the smell of the Great Indian Empire when she turns 
herself for six months into a house of torment “; the famine-stricken Indian 
of “ William the Conqueror,” the moon-haunted India of “ The Strange Ride 
of Morrowbie Jukes.” 

Then what glimpses we get of the absurdities of Indian government in a 
flash of satire such as this: “Even the Secretariat believes that it does good 
when it asks an over-driven Executive Officer to take a census of wheat- 
weevils through a district of live thousand square miles”; and particularly in 
that delightful bit of farce called “ Pig.” 

Above all things, perhaps, Mr. Kipling makes us realise the cruel heat of 
India. Surely “The City of Dreadful Night” is, literally, the hottest story 
ever written. 

There is not a breath of air stirring from beginning to end. 

One would think it a country too hot for Englishmen to love in. But, 
indeed, no. As befits a true impression, the all-pervading presence of 
woman is here too; and story after story illustrates woman as the goddess in 
the great machine of Anglo- Indian government. These men sweat and 
count up their weevils — for some woman. If they rise high in the service, 
be sure Mrs. Hauksbee is somewhere behind; if they go under, suspect Mrs. 
Reiver; and, in addition to civilised, flirtatious woman, there is always the 
so-called “ brown “ woman, “ fair as bar gold,” on whom Mr. Kipling 
seems to have lavished nearly all the tenderness he has to spare for women 
as a sex, and “niggers” as a race — which really means that he knows and 
loves essential woman, who is always best as a simple, gentle savage, with 


no pretence to masculine “ civilisation.” 
“T’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land “ — 


apparently represents Mr. Kipling’s own leanings on the most important 
of all subjects. Generally speaking, though one mustn’t forget the delightful 
exception of “ William the Conqueror,” his civilised woman is represented 
by u The Vampire,” the vampire for whom poor Wrcssley of the Foreign 
Office wrote his great book, an absurd tribute of the intellect at the feet of 
the sensual doll. 

In the “ romance of the clash of civilisations “ (to quote a phrase of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s, whose “ Rev. John Creedv “ was a notable pioneer of the 
genre) Mr. Kipling’s India is rich; that India of picturesque and terrible 
superstitions, busy and muttering in the darkness on either side of the 
Pcshawur express, the India of black magic, as “ In the House of Sudd- hoo 


cc, 


“A stone’s throw out on either hand 

From that well-ordered road we tread, 

And all the world is wild and strange: 

Cburel and ghoul and Djinn and sprite 

Shall bear us company to-night, For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the Powers of Darkness range — ” 


the India of monkey gods and elephant gods, whom it is still far from 
safe to insult, as we may read in “ The Mark of the Beast”: the India, on one 
side, of Strickland (the Waring-like experimentalist in Indian life) and, on 
the other, of Mowgli. 

Of the native himself Mr. Kipling’s view is mainly the view of his hero 
Tommy Atkins. God made Hindus for the British soldier to wipe his feet on, 
and Afridis for the British soldier to bayonet “with deep hacking coughs.” 
Certain noble child-like traits are recorded of them sparingly, and we have a 
glimpse of one District Commis sioner who, in the phrase of the land, felt 
reallv like “ a father and a mother” to the wild hill-people under his care. 
Then, too, we must not forget the gentle vision (out of” William the 
Conqueror “) of Scott sneezing in the dust of a hundred little feet, his “ 
Kindergarten “ of tinv famine-stricken Hindus, and his walking amongst 
them at sunset, “ a god in a halo of golden dust, walking slowlv at the head 
of his flocks, while at his knee ran small naked Cupids.” 

Like a true Englishman, Mr. Kipling loves to pretend that he has no 
feelings, and, like a true Englishman, there are occasions when his feelings 
are certainly inadequate; hut, all the same, we must be a little careful 


sometimes in taking his cynicism and hard-heartedness at their surface 
values. Sometimes, at least, they are dramatic. Yet, with his sympathies so 
evidently akin to those of his hero, he cannot blame us if sometimes we 
identify his dramatic utterances with his personal feelings. 

As for his pictures of that “ very strong man,” it is for intelligent officers 
to speak of their accuracy. A mere civilian is, necessarily, no judge of that. 
One evidence in favour of their truth is that, with all Mr. Kipling’s good- 
will, they are usually far from flattering: 


“. ,. single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints.” 


The particular Tommies Mr. Kipling singles out are certainly “ no thin, 
red ‘eroes.” When a man does an heroic action he is usually able to give a 
good unheroic reason for it, as in the story called “ In the Matter of a 
Private”; and as for the Three Musketeers de?ios jours, Mulvaney may be 
true to one individual life, but it has been the custom in all countries and 
times to promote such exceptionally charming beings from the rank and file 
of mortality to the bright legions of mythology. There are men of genius 
and charm and good heart in all callings, but they are always sui generis, 
and in noway typical of the callings to which they accidentally belong. 
Mulvaney, indeed, illustrates that idealising, somewhat sentimental, side of 
Mr. Kipling’s art, which alternates, rather surprisingly, with the realistic, 
cynical side. Should some commentator answer this remark with Mul- 
vaney’s real name and address, Mulvaney would no less remain a figure of 
romance. Besides, Mr. Kipling’s typical British soldier is Irish! 

Probably Orthcris, so far as we can individualise him, is more typical of 
the British Tommy, and he is nothing like so attractive. Learoyd is little 
more than a battering-ram with a Yorkshire dialect. Yet there is one remark 
of his, with Mulvaney’s and Ortheris’s comments upon it, which may serve 
as a text for Mr. Kipling’s vindication of the British soldier, disregarded no 
less by a peace-loving, war-wag ing people, than is the obscure Anglo- 
Indian official whom he supports with his rifle: 

“They talk o’ rich folk bein’ stuck up an’ genteel,” says Learoyd, telling 
the story of his heart, “ but for cast-iron pride o° respectability there’s 
naught like poor chapel folk. It’s as cold as th’ wind o° Greenhow Hill — 
ay, and colder, for ‘twill never change. And now I come to think on it, one 
at strangest things I know is ‘at they couldn’t abide th’ thought o’ 
soldiering. There’s a vast o’ fightin’ i’ th’ Bible, and there’s a deal of 
Methodists i’ th’ Army; but to hear chapel folk talk yo’d think that 
soldierin’ were next door, an’ t’other side, to hangin’. . . . And they’d tell 


tales in th’ Sunday-school o’ bad lads as had been thumped and brayed for 
bird- nesting o° Sundays and play in’ truant o° week-days, and how they 
took to wrestlin’, dog fightin’, rabbit-runnin’, and drinkin’, till at last, as if 
‘twere a hepitaph on a gravestone, they damned him across th’ 

moors wi’, ( an then he went and ‘listed for a soldier,’ an’ they’d all fetch 
a deep breath, and throw up their eyes like a hen drinkin’.’ 

“< Fwhy is ut? ‘ said Mulvaney, bringing down his hand on his thigh with 
a crack. 

‘In the name av God, fwhv is ut? I’ve seen ut, tu. They cheat an’ they 
swindle, an’ they lie an’ they slander, an’ fifty things fifty times worse; but 
the last an’ the worst by their reckonin’ is to serve the Widdy honest. It’s 
like the talk av childer — see- in’ things all round.’ 

“< Plucky lot of fightin’ good fights of whatsername they’d do if we 
didn’t see they had a quiet place to fight in. And such fightin’ as theirs is! 
Cats on the tiles. T’other callin’ to which to come on . . .’ said Ortheris with 
an oath.” 

Yet, though India is the subject-matter which best suits Mr. Kipling’s 
hand, as another man will write best of Greece, another of ‘‘ Wessex,” and 
another of “ Thrums,”’ 

and though that choice of subject-matter was a fortunate accident of birth 
so far as Mr. Kipling’s contemporary vogue is concerned, it was, perhaps, 
rather in spite of, than because of his subject, that he was most 
enthusiastically read by those whose enthusiasm matters most in the end. So 
far as literature is concerned, India owes more to Mr. Kipling than he to 
India. In whatever environment he had hatched out, his voracity for 
knowledge would no less have eaten up his surroundings — to spin in the 
end no less brilliant a literary cocoon. 

Seriously speaking, it is rather a pity for literature that he was thus born 
in a sensational province of the empire, as it was a pity for so great a natural 
gift as that of Burns to be born into the Scotch dialect, or as it is a pity that 
so many gifts of similarly vivid impressionism should be born into 
American journalism. Important to us as India is to-day, and as it will 
continue to remain for a few to-morrows, its importance is only a passing 
crisis in those strategical and commercial complications of the human race 
which change nothing in that human nature with which lasting writings are 
concerned. India has its lasting importance in literature — the importance 
of its sacred books. Mr. Kipling’s stories, as subject-matter, are merely the 
cables of a brilliant journalist describing the long-drawn looting of an 
ancient civilisation. The circumstances are of no original importance. 


“When India belongs to Russia,” said a distinguished poet to the present 
writer, “no one will understand Kipling.” At all events, he will certainly 
need a glossary. Yes, only in so far as the stories are universally human, as 
well as Indian, will they — and do they — really matter. How far they are 
that we may, perhaps, measure by considering them not as Indian stories, 
but just as stories. I do not propose to examine them exhaustively or on any 
set principles, but by recording several impressions of the stories as a whole 
I may, perhaps, best suggest a tentative conclusion. Yet if occasionally I 
should seem to hint at, or even be compelled to refer to, general principles, 
such references may, I hope, seem inevitable to some few readers. 

Perhaps the quality that first struck one in reading Mr. Kipling’s stories 
was their exceptional reality — while you read them. That, and the 
extraordinary knowledge not only of the details of human life, but of its less 
speedily learnt moods, complications, and significances; knowledge, too, 
that, even in a generation so inured to marvellous boys, was made the more 
astonishing by its precocious acquirement. There was, indeed, a conscious 
and irritating air of knowingness; as, for example, here: “ Michcle was 
working in his office when he heard the sound that a man never forgets all 
his life, the ‘ ah-yah ‘ of an angry crowd. [When that sound drops about 
three tones, and changes to a thick, dron ing ut, the man who hears it had 
better go away if he is alone.]” This is, indeed, calculated to impress, and 
yet, in spite of these boyish airs of omniscience, it was evident that Mr. 
Kipling had read deeply in the book of human life. He really did know an 
astonishing number of things about men and women, white and brown. 

It was almost uncanny to hear this Chat- terton of India talking after this 
fashion: “Now, a Dalesman from beyond Skipton will forgive an injury 
when the Strid lets a man live; but a South Devon man is as soft as a 
Dartmoor bog”; “ I have seen Captain Haves argue with a tough horse — I 
have seen a tonga-driver coerce a stubborn pony — I have seen a riotous 
setter broken to gun by a hard keeper . . .”; “Did vou ever know Shackles 
— b. w. g., 15. if — coarse, loose, mule-like ears — barrel as long as a 
gate-post — tough as a telegraph- wire — and the queerest brute that ever 
looked through a bridle? He was of no brand, being one of an ear-nicked 
mob taken into the Bucephalus at £4. ioj. a head to make up freight, and 
sold raw and out of condition at Calcutta for Rs. 275.”; “ The women sang 
the Song of the Pick — the terrible, slow, swinging melody with the 
muttered chorus that repeats the sliding of the loosened coal, and, to each 
cadence, Kundoo smote in the black dark”; “ Listen! I see it all — down, 
down even to the stays! Such stays! Six-eight a pair, Polly, with red flannel 


— or list, is it? — that they put into the tops of those fearful things.” The 
way of “ Queenstown potato-smacks in a runnin’ tide,” the danger of 
poking a camp-fire with a bayonet, the window decorations of Aylesbury 
dairies, the secret talk of women as they unhook their stays with a sigh of 
relief after a ball, the meaning (hidden from his readers) of “ T. Gs,” and “ 
E. P. tents,” the hardness of “ five- year-old tea-baulks,” and, apparently, all 
the heart of man and the whole heartlessness of woman: was there anything 
this youngster had not seen, done, or remembered? 

Then he was evidently a born storyteller. To him had been given the 
wonderful knack of doing with the pen what so many delightful men, quite 
inglorious and often hardly respectable, do daily in bar-parlours and other 
haunts of anecdote, by fleeting fascinating word of mouth. Indeed, here was 
just that very method captured in literature — the vividness, the nearness, 
the endearing, or irritating, slang of it. The last minstrel of the bar-parlour; 
the fish-liar of the smoking-room; the flashlight man of American 
journalism; the Eng- 1; h “ public-school” man, who brilliantly “don’t you 
knows” his way through a story: here were all these, plus that “ something, 
something” of genius that makes “ not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

A humoturist, too, at once simple and subtle. Perhaps farce is the test of 
your true humourist; and, over and over again, Mr. Kipling was convicted 
of a delightful boyish love of farce. Serious realists have reproached him, I 
see, for such revelries of fun as u The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney.” 
As if anything in the world couldn’t happen to Mulvaney — Mulvaney 
drunk, with his heels kicking out of a queen’s palanquin to begin the story. 

Also he had written at least one love- story (“Without Benefit of Clergy”) 
that broke one’s heart; and ghost-stories, and tales of so-called 
“supematural” horror, which, in spite of traditional expedients (such as “It” 
and “The Thing,” and dogs barking at the unseen, and horses plunging, and 
the breaking of the photographic plates in “ At the End of the Passage “ — 
as obvious a begging of the mystery as that which Stevenson has pointed 
out in the “ impressively” reticent conclusion of “ The Pit and the 
Pendulum “), really got hold of one. One may pause to remark that this vein 
of “ superaturalism “ is verv characteristic of Mr. Kipling; and that related 
to it the theory of previous incarnations seems to have considerable 
attraction for him. Witness “ The Brushwood Boy,” one of his best love- 
stories. One mav note, too, his interest in insanity and morbid states of 
mind. 

In “The Gadsbys “ was some of the most brilliant!v exact social dialogue 
written in recent years. 


Then there were touching child-stories, which you fancied or not; there 
were the two “ Jungle Books,” not unlikely the most enduring things Mr. 
Kipling has written: and, if the stories had left us with no other gain, thev 
had given us one lifelong companion, Terence Mulvaney. 

Scattered here and there among the stories were remarkable descriptions, 
pictures, and picturesque phrases, much wit, and many kinds of wisdom. 
Such was our first, and, in many respects, lasting impression. 


II 


In speaking of the remarkable sense of reality conveyed by Mr. Kipling’s 
stories, I added, “while you read them”; and, gratefully recording the one 
impression, I must be allowed also to record that which, unexpectedly 
enough, is its complement. The stories are full of surprises, but one great 
and disappointing surprise is the facility with which we forget them. Paper 
and print have seldom, if ever, produced so magic-lantern-like an 
impression of reality. One is the more surprised to find how skilfully they 
elude the memory. Out of all these one hundred and thirty-one stories, there 
is not more than a dozen of which a normal memory can recall the features, 
and, numerous as are the characters to which we have been introduced, 
there are certainly not half-a-dozen whom we can differentiate. I think that 
one reason for this in the case of many of the stories, is to be found in the 
slightness of narrative motive. They are glorified anecdotes, for the most 
part, and, as in the case of those oral raconteurs to whom I have referred, 
they exist only in the skilful telling. But there is still another, and, perhaps, 
more important, reason. 

Is it not a question of methods, and are not the stories that most live with 
us just those that are less markedly “ Kipling- esque,” and more related to 
traditional methods of storv-telling? Broadly speaking, it is the Mulvanev 
stories that we remember best; those, and two or three pictures written in 
comparatively classical English, such as “ The Gate of the Hundred 
Sorrows” and “The City of Dreadful Night.” 

Now, limited as a medium as is the Irish dialect, it is classical compared 
with the idiom in which most of Mr. Kipling’s stories are told. There are 
English dialects for which so far even conspicuous literary talent has failed 
to win permanent acceptance in serious literature. William Barnes would 
have been recognised as a poet of considerable importance had he not 
chosen to write in Dorsetshire; and Edwin Waugh was a humourist of 
genius and a poet of real charm, who has taken the consequences of hiding 
his light under the bushel of the Lancashire dialect. Nor is the Welsh way of 
breaking English acceptable in literature. What we call “ Irish “ and “ 
Scotch,” however, have managed to win recognition for themselves as 
literary media; it remains to be seen whether Mr. Kipling will be able to win 


like permanent recognition for “ Cockney.” It will surely be posterity’s loss 
rather than his if it should prove otherwise. 

An Irishman’s way of telling a story is among the accepted traditional 
forms of story-telling, like the manner of the Arabian Nights. Also, 
however original an Irish character may be, he is already more than half 
made with his dialect. Thus Mulvaney may be the most delightful Irishman 
who ever lived in a book, but, whether that is so or not, his road to our 
hearts has already been more than half made by many a delightful 
forerunner in Lever or Lover. He is a development, a variation of a 
traditional type, rather than a creation. And, perhaps, one may as well say 
here, once for all, that Mr. Kipling possesses but little power of creating 
character. He is deft at giving you sufficient notion of this man or that 
woman to last out their story. But mainly the story is the thing, and the 
characters are little more than pegs on which to hang an anecdote. 

One’s memory of a novelist’s names and one’s memory of his characters 
go together. One never forgets the name of a really memorable figure in a 
book. All the lasting story-tellers will bear this test. Of living men take 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and J. M. Barrie; and, out of England, 
Tolstoi, Zola, and Ibsen. Or take the novelist with whose name Mr. 
Kipling’s is so often mentioned, Dickens. Perhaps no other novelist has 
ever created so many living names. The names, some may say, are more 
real than the people. But that depends on one’s test of reality. If one’s test is 
the test of the occurrence of Dicken- sonian characters in what we call real 
life, it is narrow and irrelevant; for some of the most living creations of 
literature have never existed, nor ever will exist anywhere but in the 
imagination of novelist and reader. Is anyone going to deny the reality of 
Mr. Micawber on anv such shallow grounds? His name comes so readily to 
one’s lips because he is so imaginative a reality. Have we a friend of whose 
identity we are so absolutely sure? Maybe he has never yet been met in the 
Strand, nor shall we meet him; but were we to do so, should we have a 
moment’s doubt as to his identity? “Why, it’s Mr. Micawber!” we would 
exclaim excitedly, as though it were the ghost of Mr. Gladstone. 

We might recognise Mulvaney in the same way, but of all Mr. Kipling’s 
dramatis persona, he is the one alone, and very genuinely isolated, of whom 
we would thus be sure: and then it would not be so much because he was 
Mulvaney, as because he was an unmistakable Irishman. And yet, if that be 
true, is there any other Irishman in fiction we would more gladly meet? 
How fascinating he is, with all his contrasts of nature; his blackguardism, 
his chivalry, his gallantry, his folly, his wisdom, his never-failing humour, 


and his ever- lurking melancholy. It is of such contrasts that the true human 
clay is kneaded. Someone should make a “ Book of the Wisdom of Terence 
Mulvaney.” It would take a high place in pens’ee literature. I append a 
small collection towards it. 

This self-picture might be included by way of introducing the sage: “ I’m 
a born scutt av the barrick-room! The Army’s mate an’ dhrink to me, 
bekaze I’m wan av the few that can’t quit ut. I’ve put in siv- inteen years, 
an’ the pipeclay’s in the marrow av me. Av I cud have kept out av wan big 
dhrink a month, I wud have been a Hon’rv Lift’nint by this time — a 
nuisince to my betthers, a laughin’-shtock to my equils, an’ a curse to 
meself. Bein’ fwhat I am, I’m Privit Mulvaney, wid no good- conduc’ pay 
an’ a devourin’ thirst. Always barrin’ me little frind Bobs Bahadur, I know 
as much about the Army as most men.” 

Here beginneth the Wisdom, etc.: u Hit a man an’ help a woman, an’ ye 
can’t be far wrong anyways; “ — ” But I’ve had my day — I’ve had my 
day, an’ nothin’ can take away the taste av that! O my time past, whin I put 
me fut through ivry livin’ wan av the Tin Commandmints between Revelly 
and Lights Out, blew the froth off a pewter, wiped me moustache wid the 
back av me hand, an’ slept on ut all as quiet as a little child! But ut’s over 
— ut’s over, an’ ‘twill niver come back to me; not though I prayed for a 
week av Sundavs; “ — ” Kape out av the Married Quarters, I say, as I did 
not. ‘Tis onwholcsim, ‘tis dangerous, an’ ‘tis ivrything else that’s bad, but 
— O my sowl, ‘tis swate while ut lasts! “ — ” Watch the hand: av she shuts 
her hand tight, thumb down over the knuckle, take up your hat an’ go. 
You’ ll only make a fool av voursilf av you shtav. But av the hand lies opin 
on the lap, or av you see her thry- in’ to shut ut, an’ she can’t, — go on. 
She’s not past reason’ wid; “ — Afther thev was all gone, I wint back to 
Canteen an’ called for a quart to put a thought in me; “ — ” I am av the 
opinion av Polonius whin he said, Don’t hght wid ivry scutt for the pure joy 
av hghtin’, but if you do, knock the nose av him first an’ frequint; “ — ” 
Good cause the reg’ment has to know me for the best soldier in ut. Better 
cause have I to know mesilf for the worst man. I’m only fit to tache the new 
drafts what PIl niver learn myself;” — ”Niver show a woman that ye care 
the snap av a finger for her, an’ begad she’ll come bleatin’ to your boot- 
heels! “ — ” I kissed her on the tip av the nose an’ undher the eye; an’ a girl 
that lets a kiss come tumbleways like that has never been kissed before. 
Take note av that, sorr; “ — ” They’ll take the airs an’ the graces instid av 
the man nine times out av ten, an’ they only find the blunder later — the 
wimmen; “ — ” Whin liquor does not take hould, the sowl av a man is 


rotten in him.” 

Mulvaney’s is that effortless life which belongs to all really vital 
creations of fiction. It would seem that the more pains Mr. Kipling takes 
with his characters the less they live. For example, take the fishermen in “ 
Captains Courageous.” How hard Mr. Kipling strove to distinguish and 
vitalise them is written all over them, and yet, with the partial exception of 
the cap tain, the most careful reading has failed to fix them in the memory. 

“Soldiers Three” then (and I include under that head all the Alulvaney 
stories), in mv opinion, represents Mr. Kipling’s most important 
achievement in prose; and it will be observed that once more, as in his 
verse, the achievement is in dialect. Yet it is a dialect which, it is important 
to insist, is more “ classical “ as a medium than the journalistic, mess-room, 
public-school English in which the majority of Mr. Kipling’s stories are 
written. In the Mulvaney stories the reality is that of a more universal 
humanity. The humour and wit and pathos are concerned with the general 
heart of man. Lasting art (and Mr. Kipling must forgive the term) is 
concerned rather with generals than particulars, or only such particulars, so 
to speak, as are general. True imaginative literature is symbolic rather than 
scientific. The best of Mr. Kipling’s stories are symbolic; the major ity are 
scientific. Contrast, say, “The Courting of Dinah Shadd “ and “The Bridge- 
Builders,” both good things in their way. One is a genre painting rich in the 
humour and romance of a broad, enduring humanity; the other is a brilliant 
cinematographic reproduction of a specialised ambition in action. 

In the latter case (leaving out of account the clumsy and long-drawn 
mythologising at the end) we see a bridge and a bridge- builder with 
daylight clearness. It is what the man in the street would call as “ true to 
life” as writing can be. But can anyone, not morbidly memorial, tell me the 
name of the bridge-builder, or, with or without a name, will he think of him 
as the bridge-builder, as one thinks of the “Master-Builder” out of Ibsen, or 
such a type of that modern commercial romance Mr. Kipling essays to write 
as John Gabriel Borkman? 

Yes, most of Mr. Kipling’s stories (and probably those which have most 
advanced his general reputation) belong to science rather than to art. If I say 
that they are the product of the literary faculty anticipating the 
cinematograph, it is by no means with the intention of minimising their 
won- derfulness, but rather that I may the more clearly indicate the kind of 
wonderfulncss that really belongs to them. They belong to the wonders of 
science rather than the wonders of art — that science of instinctive human 
faculty which anticipates all inventions; that marvellous science of literal 


mimicry and piquantly faithful record which finds its most attractive 
expression, perhaps, on the music-hall stage. It is only those who have not 
realised the wonderfulncss of Yvettc Guilbert or of Mr. Arthur Roberts who 
will think my comparison of Mr. Kipling to those artists frivolous or 
disrespectful. I am sure that Mr. Kipling himself will make no such mistake. 
So, curiously enough, and without premedi tation, I find that Mr. Kipling’s 
prose as well as his verse sends me to the music- halls for final illustration. 

I have not meant in these remarks merely to repeat a familiar criticism of 
Mr. Kipling that his work is “ photographic,” for, while in one sense the 
criticism is true, in another it is unjust. And the distinction is an interesting 
one. In his effects Mr. Kipling is usually photographic (“ cinematographic “ 
is better), but his methods are almost invariably, for want of a better word, 
“artistic.” I mean that whereas the principle of selection, which is a vital 
principle of art, can operate but little in photography, it is seen to be 
remarkably active in all Mr. Kipling’s best work. His stories, so to speak, 
represent the epigram of action, the epigram of a given situation. One thinks 
of a Phil May — a Phil May, however, whose line is not merely 
marvellously selected from a hundred other irrelevant lines, but is also 
subtly charged with an experience, a poetry, and a general suggestiveness, 
which Mr. Phil May’s line does not possess. 

I am thrown upon analogies to other arts and sciences in writing of Mr. 
Kipling, because literary analogies are difficult. Speaking merely of his 
literary method, he belongs to the same modern, rebellious school as 
Carlyle or Browning, a school determined to say the eternal thing in the 
contemporary way, and yet say it eternally too. On the other side are the 
more traditional methods of Tennyson and Arnold. How far Carlyle or 
Browning will be able to force understanding of their brusque and piquant 
nineteenth-century slang, upon a posterity thrilling to the brusquerie and 
piquancy of its own momentary manner of speech, is a question impossible 
to answer; but it is obvious that, if the primal force in Carlyle or Browning 
is greater than in Tennyson or Arnold, they will surely need it all. 

But to return to my first analogy. It is among the anomalies and ironies of 
art that Mr. Kipling thus uses so brilliantly, often so masterly, the methods 
of art for the production of work which, in the end, affects us mainly as 
photography. Place a story of his and a story, say, of Stevenson’s before an 
audience, as one might place a cinematograph impression and an old 
master, and who can doubt whose story would win applause for the sense of 
immediate reality, of literality of impression? 

Or to take another writer from whom Mr. Kipling has learned much, and 


with whom, perhaps, he is more appropriately compared, Mr. Bret Harte. 
Bear in mind, I am not talking of posterity, but of contemporary judgments 
and memories. At the moment Mr. Kipling may seem so much more vivid 
and “ true to life”; and yet, while it is, at most, ten years since we began to 
read him, and more than ten since we left off reading Bret Harte, it is not 
deniable that we remember the first story we read by Bret Harte better than 
the last read story of Rudyard Kipling. Both men are artists in their 
methods, but one gave us pictures, and the other, mainly, cinematography. 
Mr. Kipling is a great man at sentiment (though we hear more of his anti- 
sentimental side), but has he written a child-story we can remember as well 
as “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” or anything we shall remember as long as 
“ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” or “Tennessee’s Pardner “? These things are 
not so exact in their “business” (to borrow a term from still another art), 
but, perhaps on that very account, they remain symbols of the human heart. 
They have the simplicity of classics, a simplicity in which all unnecessary 
subtleties are dissolved; and simplicity is the quality which, out of all the 
seething elements of creation, the brilliant observation, the subtle charging 
with modern moods, the various miracles of pros cess, Mr. Kipling is too 
clever to capture except in one or two supreme moments. 

Seeing that the essence of Mr. Kipling’s method is his unerring choice of 
the telling characteristic, and, so to say, the poster word, his robust rejection 
of all but the essential, it is surprising to notice in his more recent work, 
side by side with the same keen eye and sure hand, a curious, but perhaps 
not incomprehensible, tendency to debauch on the part of one of his most 
notable gifts. His “ mastery of detail,” as we say, has been one of his 
marvels from the beginning; but, though in some of his ballads, as I have 
remarked, his gift sometimes escaped control in a riot of technicalities, for 
the most part in his early best stories (and nearly all his best work was done 
at the beginning), it was a magical servant. Of late, however, it is 
unmistakably becoming a dreary master. In writing of India, or soldiers, Mr. 
Kipling was often necessarily “ departmental,” but he was seldom, if ever, 
microscopically technical, as he has suddenly become in attempting to fulfil 
that second half or nis programme, “to celebrate the romance of commerce 
throughout the world.” 

In spite of Learoyd’s occasional suspicious allusions to the note-book, 
there is little untransniuted note-book in the Indian stories. There is more of 
it in the “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” On the other hand, in his stories of the 
sea, Or, Say, Merchant shipping, undigested note-book is everywhere in 
evidence. For Mr. Kipling to write a story without some firm human touch, 


however slight, would be impossible. I have read all he has printed either 
with pleasure, or pleasurable irritation, and I am not ungrateful for the 
crumbs which fall from the master’s table even at his most meagre 
banquets. But if Mr. Kipling is never quite dull or unprofitable, he comes 
perilously near to it in such stories as “ Captains Courageous,” “ Bread 
Upon the Wa ters,” “The Ship that Found Herself,” and “ -007.” 

“Captains Courageous” is Mr. Kipling’s second attempt (or, if we count 
the collaborated “ Naulahka “) the third to oblige those critics who always 
egg a writer on to do just that for which he has little gift and less 
inclination. I suppose it was because Mr. Kipling’s narrative genius was so 
evidently created for the short story, that those critics immediately cried out 
for a novel. One might hazard that Mr. Kipling has never really wished to 
write a novel, perhaps has never confidently believed that he could, or 
clearly seen why he should. But the barren critic, with his cuckoo cry, 
insisted; said that the public expected it; and Mr. Kipling obliged with “ The 
Light that Failed “ — a novel which, in spite of Mr. Kipling’s evident 
uneasiness at having to use so many words where he could have told the 
whole thing in at least five thousand, is more of an achieve ment than has 
yet been sufficiently recognised. In “ Maisie “ and the red-haired girl it 
gives us the two most living women Mr. Kipling has drawn — the first 
another bitter — tender studv for “ The Vampire “; and the description of 
Dick Heldar’s blindness was a masterpiece of the dramatic imagination. 
Milton has put his blindness into a few famous lines, and there arc pages of 
“ Jane Eyre.” Nowhere else that I know of has the hopelessness of blindness 
been so brought home to us; and, one may pertinently add, a modern 
blindness. For Dick Heldar was one of those for whom, as Gautier said, the 
visible world exists — and that only; he had not Milton’s advantage of 
believing in an invisible world as well — an advantage impossible to 
exaggerate for the blind. “ The Light that Failed” is, perhaps, the story of all 
Mr. Kipling’s stories that strikes the most universal note of human pathos. 

“Captains Courageous,” Mr. Kipling’s first really determined attempt to 
write the prose epic of merchant shipping, is “ another story.” Here, to 
begin with, Mr. Kipling is, for once, dramatically unequal to his central 
motive — a failure seldom known of him. Given an objectionable 
American youngster millionnaire crossing to England on a liner, entirely 
foolish with wealth and the electro-plated snobbery of his country — sweep 
him overboard one rough day on to the deck of one of those Newfoundland 
cod-fishers, which (with those tendencies to spectacular butchery which 
wealth seems to have engendered in all civilisations) he had been hoping 


they might run down for an excitement-, confront him with a stern old 
Ironsides of a skipper, who cares nothing about his fine airs, and isn’t 
worldly enough to see the money behind his swagger: well, if not thrilling, 
it was an allowably interesting situation. The testing of the lad’s mettle 
might have made an interesting study in human training. Unfortunately, 
how ever, Mr. Kipling begs the question with a knock-down blow on the 
part of the captain, from which the boy staggers up — “sugar and spice and 
all things nice.” That blow is no more explanatory than the rubbing of 
Aladdin’s lamp; and thenceforward the story becomes part fairy-tale, part 
laborious, and mostly unconvincing realism; with a scented finish of 
sentimental snobbery — not to speak of the strong smell of codfish all the 
way through. 

Now, we haven’t waited for Mr. Kipling to hear about the heroism of the 
sea. There is a be ok of Victor Hugo’s, at least. As against liners and 
millionnaircs, our interests are entirely with cod-fishers. Only, vou must 
make the cod-fishers as interesting as, say, Mr. Barric has made his Scotch 
weavers. Mr. Kipling works very hard to do so, but nothing he does makes 
his men live. That he records the various processes of “ cod “ from catching 
to curing, leaves us cold. Any man on the New York Journal could do that 
— much more imaginatively. All he does is to give us two or three pictures 
of the sea, beautiful pictures, one of which I will quote: 

“... since there was no fishing, Harvey had time to look at the sea from 
another point of view. The low-sided schooner was naturally on most 
intimate terms with her surroundings. They saw little of the horizon save 
when she topped a swell; and usually she was elbowing, fidgeting, and 
coaxing her steadfast way through gray, gray-blue, or black hollows laced 
across and across with streaks of shivering foam; or rubbing herself 
caressingly along the flank of some bigger water-hill. It was as if she said: 
“You wouldn’t hurt me, surely? I’m only the little We’re Here.’ Then she 
would slide away chuckling softly to herself till she was brought up by 
some fresh obstacle. The dullest of folk cannot see this kind of thing hour 
after hour through long days without noticing it; and Harvey, being 
anything but dull, began to comprehend and enjoy the dry chorus of wave- 
tops turning over with a sound of incessant tearing; the hurry of the winds 
working across open spaces and herding the purple-blue cloud-shadows; the 
splendid upheaval of the red sunrise; the folding and packing away of the 
morning mists, wall after wall withdrawn across the white floors; the salty 
glare and blaze of noon; the kiss of rain falling over thousands of dead, flat 
square miles; the chilly blackening of everything at the day’s end; and the 


million wrinkles of the sea under the moonlight, when the jib-boom 
solemnly poked at the low stars, and Harvey went down to get a doughnut 
from the cook.” 

But there has been worse than “ Captains Courageous.” In “The Day’s 
Work,” the title of which is a resolute text, Mr. Kipling has given 
intemperate rein to a boyish passion for machinery which we have all had 
once, or have seen possessing others. Anyone who knows anything of 
English seaports knows the boy who prides himself on knowing the 
particular flag, funnel, and tonnage of every vessel in the river. “ It’s the 
signal of the Cross Keys Line running to Australia. I wonder which steamer 
it is,’ said Dick Heldar proudly to Maisie. How one sympathises with his 
pride, for who has not known the boy who swelled with just that knowledge 
of forgotten steam-ship lore? Yet such lore, while it may be useful in a 
shipping office, is very rarely entertaining in general conversation; and 
must be used very sparingly indeed in literature. Mr. Kipling, however, has 
of late veritably debauched in it. To use an Americanism, he has just 
wallowed in technical terms, as a miser bathes himself in gold pieces. No 
engineer was ever so technical as A4r. Kipling. His technicalities would be 
more generalised, worn by use into pocket-slang. Let us take an example 
from “ The Devil and the Deep Sea “: 

“The forward engine had no more work to do. Its released piston-rod, 
therefore, drove up fiercely, with nothing to check it, and started most of the 
nuts of the cylinder- cover. It came down again, the full weight of the steam 
behind it, and the foot of the disconnected connecting-rod, useless as the leg 
of a man with a sprained ankle, flung out to the right and struck the 
starboard, or right-hand, cast-iron supporting column of the forward engine, 
cracking it clean through about six inches above the base, and wedging the 
upper portion outwards three inches towards the ship’s side. There the 
connecting-rod jammed. Meantime, the after engine, being as yet 
unembarrassed, went on with its work, and in so doing brought round at its 
next revolution the crank of the forward engine, which smote the already 
jammed connecting-rod, bending it and therewith the piston-rod cross-head 
— the big cross-piece that slides up and down so smoothly. 

The cross-head jammed sideways in the guides, and, in addition to 
putting further pressure on the already broken starboard supporting column, 
cracked the port, or left-hand, supporting column in two or three places. 
There being nothing more that could be made to move, the engines brought 
up, all standing, with a hiccup that seemed to lift the Haliotis a foot out of 
the water; and the engine-room staff, opening every steam outlet that they 


could find in the confusion, arrived on deck somewhat scalded, but calm.” 

To write thus is as though a man should undertake to translate a Greek 
poem and leave three-quarters of it in Greek. This is certainly not the way 
to sing the song of steam. 

It was just such an obsession of technical terminology that possessed 
Rabelais; but his terms were more universal. Walt Whitman’s catalogues 
even are more justifiable, for they are more imaginatively character istic in 
their particularity, and it must always be remembered, in criticising 
Whitman, that he, confessedly, aimed to suggest, rather than to sing, “ the 
song of steam.” 

In “To be Filed for Reference” (the last story of “ Plain Tales “) Mr. 
Kipling, speaking of the Verlaine-like Englishman of learning whom he 
patronised and dowered with tobacco, says: “... he did most of his ravings 
in Greek or German. The man’s mind was a perfect rag-bag of useless 
things.” I venture to think that a “ rag-bag “ of Greek and German poets and 
philosophers would be a much more truly valuable tool-basket than those 
details of evanescent engineering which have covered so much of two 
recent pages. To be able to quote Horace is more important, from any broad 
human standpoint, than to be an initiate of the engine-room of the greatest 
liner afloat or to be floated. 

As for “ The Ship that Found Herself” or “ -007,” all that needs to be said 
of them is that they are exceedingly tedious Hans Andersen. “ The Ship that 
Found Herself” has amusing touches and an excellent moral, but “ -ooj “ is, 
we shall hope, the reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Kipling’s later method. His 
sympathy with all manufactured things is beautiful in itself. We all have 
that sympathy. We have not waited for him to realise that engineers and 
mechanics are heroes in their way. But it is one thing to realise a truth 
philosophically and another to embody it in literature. This Mr. Kipling has 
not done. 


CHAPTER III 


MR. KIPLING’S GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE 
AND INFLUENCE 


Were Mr.. Kipling to be considered as a writer of ballads and a teller of 
tales, and nothing besides, it had hardly seemed necessary to write a book 
about him; at all events, in the present stage of his career. Since the 
Recessional,” however, he has been definitely more than that; while, long 
before it, if less explicitly, he was no less virtually a national influence. His 
Indian stories and songs did just that service for the Imperialistic idea which 
the imaginative man can do. They made us realise, as we had never done 
before, what a great dependency like India means, and what it means to 
maintain it; and, by this extensive object-lesson, made us sensitive as never 
be fore of the organic relation between us and our possessions in the 
furthest seas. Mr. Kipling, so to speak, roused the sleeping nerve centres of 
Imperialism. So much we may gladly and gratefully admit, without, it is to 
be hoped, seeming to imply, as certain enthusiasts suffering from acute 
Kiplingitis do all but state, that Mr. Kipling is little short of the Saviour of 
the / British Empire. Lovers of that beautiful phrase “ Unification “ really 
seem to think that all our Imperial sentries slept till Mr. Kipling blew his 
reveille of Imperialism. But is it not one of the morals of Mr. Kipling’s 
writings that the quiet, inglorious, strong men whom he nobly celebrates are 
at their posts as of old tirelessly watching? The men who won India may be 
trusted to keep it even without literary assistance. 

A certain amount of jingoism was naturally — and properly — 
inseparable from such work as the “ Barrack-Room Ballads “ and the Indian 
tales. A certain amount of jingoism, or chauvinism, or what you will, is 
inseparable from national existence. A nation could hardly go on existing if 
it did not believe itself the finest nation on earth, and in England’s case, it is 
obviously something more than a private opinion. But a nation may feel 


that, without falling into the old Jewish error of concluding that it is the 
chosen people of the Universe, and under the special care of the great 
Invisible powers, — particularly in the present era of thought. Ordinary 
jingoism may seem childish, but religious jingoism, nowadays, is 
something worse. Does Mr. Kipling literally believe that there is a Lord 
God of Hosts whom we please by our commer cial conquests, and by whose 
favour victory sits upon our helms? If the answer is “ Yes,” it is difficult to 
see how it is to be reconciled with the prevalent cynicism and non-Christian 
tone of his writings. / Besides, he has frankly professed himself a servant of 
“ the God of things as they are,” whom on one occasion he names as 
Dungara. 

It may be said that the “ Recessional “ is symbolical, but, when using the 
terms of the Christian tradition for Englishmen, and in so momentous a 
connection, a poet has hardly more right to be symbolic than a clergyman in 
using those terms. Englishmen either don’t understand, or are further 
strengthened in their natural hypocrisy; and the use of Christian 
terminology in England is sufficiently charged with hypocrisy without poets 
adding to it. Why not speak the truth? Conquests do not result from the 
exercise of the Christian virtues, but from their direct opposites; and, 
broadly speaking, the men who have made the British Empire may have 
been Christians in their private hours, but, while they did the public 
business, they were many very different things besides. Of course, faithfully 
speaking, there has never been a Christian nation, and never will be. A 
really Christian nation could not exist five minutes. In this matter of 
English conquests another living poet, Mr. William Watson, has challenged 
the “ Recessional “ with unanswerable wit: 


“Best by remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high imperial lot — 
Fortune, I think, has mainly come, 
When we forgot — when we forgot.” 


To sec how little Englishmen welcome the real Christian ideal in national 
poetry one has but to compare the reception of the “Recessional” and “The 
White Man’s Burden “ with the languid reception given to Mr. William 
Watson’s noble Armenian sonnets. There was a white man’s burden, if you 
like. There was a work to do on which the Lord God of Hosts had surely 
smiled. But no! we stood to lose in Armenia. But we have no objection to 
taking up the white man’s burden in the Soudan — where we stand to gain. 
Perhaps it must be admitted that interference in Armenia was too perilous 
for the general peace of the world for us to undertake. The earth cries out 


with sad, irremediable things, terrible cruelty and injustice, before which 
we can only wring our hands in utter helplessness. There is a frightful 
something in the working of the Universe, the operations of which we can 
but insignificantly stay. That nations as well as individuals — even strong 
“Christian” nations — must sometimes recognise this is obvious; but, 
having stayed our hand in Armenia, we must not talk of taking up the white 
man’s burden till we can convince, say, France, that we have conquered the 
Soudan with the single-minded intention of benefiting the Soudanese. That 
it may be for the ultimate good of the Soudanese (if sufficient remain upon 
whom to form an average) is really beside the point of Christian jingoism. 
Like any other nation we conquer countries for the purely selfish and 
natural purpose of extending our trade. It is a natural law; but it is not a 
Christian proceeding, and we are the only Christian nation that pretends it 
is. 

One is really inclined to believe that America took Cuba from Spain from 
something like Christian motives; and one may believe, too, that her 
annexation of the Philippines is a reluctant second move made necessary by 
the first. She has a certain right then, perhaps, to talk of taking up the white 
man’s burden; but, presently, when the wealth of the Philippines begins to 
pour into the hands of American traders, America will begin to sec (no 
doubt with innocent surprise) how small is the cost of taking up the white 
man’s burden compared with the subsequent profit — and then it is to be 
feared she may hanker after more such burdens. 

I have not meant to imply for a moment that Mr. Kipling is consciously 
insincere in his vein of sacred Imperialism. At the same time one must be 
allowed to criticise an attitude so at variance with the temper of the bulk of 
his work. Heretofore he has always been cynically, even brutally, realistic 
about the facts and methods of empire. 

“Give ‘em hell! Oh, give ‘em hell! “ cried Dick Heldar in ecstasy as the 
armoured train met the nightly attack of a few Soudanese on its way 
through the desert. And “ give ‘em hell “ is the note of all the most typical 
Indian stories. Where, for example, in that vivid picture of a butcher’s shop 
called “The Drums of the Pore and Aft” is there a hint of pity for the 
Afghan — ” half savage and half child”? What is he but so much butcher’s 
meat for the noble British soldier to hack and hew, “ to a nasty noise as of 
beef being cut on a block “? The scoundrel to resist our invasion of his 
mountain homes! Not a hint of any civilised feeling for a noble race 
inevitably breaking, not before superior courage or physique, but merely 
superior cleverness and better machines. True, “he’s a first-class fighting 
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man. 

But that’s all. Such is Tommy’s simple view, and Mr. Kipling’s is no less 
simple. Tommy’s is sheer primitive ignorance, iMr. Kipling’s is — what? 

It may be, of course, that Mr. Kipling begins to repent of his sins of 
blood; but if we are to take his new doctrine seriously we must first see him 
advocating other methods of conquest. “ Give ‘em hell! Oh, give ‘em hell! 
“ and “ The White Man’s Burden “ are utterances that cannot go on being 
made side by side, without justifiable suspicions of cant, though, perhaps, 
another reason may be suggested, possibly the right one. 

I have hinted elsewhere at a vein of sentimentality which runs throughout 
Mr. 

Kipling’s work, curiously parallel with its uncompromising realism, and 
analogous to the vein of fantastic farce even more evident. In the story we 
have just referred to, the horrible cynicism of the battle picture is suddenly 
contrasted with as flagrant a piece of drummer-boy sentimentality as was 
ever perpetrated. The thing is half Kipling and half John Strange Winter. It 
is none the worse for that, except that the two halves don’t join, and while 
Mr. Kipling’s makes us believe all about the bloodshed, he does not make 
us believe in his drummer-boys. The one half is his own, the other half is a 
clever pastiche in another method which doesn’t come so natural to him. 
One has the “blood and tobacco” reality which Maisie complained of in 
Dick Heldar’s picture; the other reminds one of the nice, clean, pipe-clayed 
soldier, with shiny boots, which Dick Heldar painted in an ironical fit to 
please the British public. Many such contrasts of reality and fairy tale 
sentimentality may be found in Mr. Kipling’s writings, but this will suffice. 

Now I think the same thing takes place at times in his thought. On one 
side he is a sad-hearted pessimist, much given to that “ cold rage “ that 


“seizes one at whiles 
To show the bitter old and wrinkled truth,” 


— and one may note his fondness for quoting James Thomson — on the 
other he reveals a strong vein of religious mysticism, now and again finding 
beautiful convincing expression, but at others degenerating into the clap- 
trap mysticism of such poems as the dedication to Wolcott Balestier before 
mentioned, and into a religious sentimentalism which we may, not 
impertinently, trace to the Wesleyanism known to jje in his blood. 

It is quite possible for a man to believe two or more different things at 
once, or to think he believes them — which is about as deep as the roots of 
belief really go. He may, perhaps, give expression to the two or more 
beliefs side by side, without any insincerity. It is impossible, however, that 


the value of his utterances should not be diminished; and in spite of their 
great popular reception, and of their use politically, the “ Recessional “ and 
“ The White Man’s Burden “ mark not an increase, but a decrease of Mr. 
Kipling’s real authority. They are reactionary in the direction of sentimental 
superstition, and, however sincerely Mr. Kipling meant them, are serious 
reinforcements of British national hypocrisy. 

But, of course, Mr. Kipling is nothing if not reactionary. If, on the one 
hand, he belongs to the age that invented the cinematograph and discovered 
the Ront- gen rays, he is no less a product of the age that has produced the 
Dreyfus Case; an age that has looked on cold-eyed at the massacre of the 
Armenians and the sup pression of the Finns; an age that is to see the re- 
opening of a bull-ring at Havre, a bull-ring, one reads, which is mainly to 
rely for its support on English visitors — one of the most unscrupulous ages 
of the world. At the present moment, as I have before had occasion to 
remark, in England — in fact, all over the world — the things of the mind 
are at a discount. There is in England just now a public opinion 
corresponding in no small degree to the present contempt in France for the 
“ intellectuels “; that is, for those who regard human life as something more 
than brute force, brutal rivalries, and brutal pleasures. We arc in the thick of 
one of the most cynically impudent triumphs of the Philistines the world 
has seen. All that should be meant by civilisation is a mock. The oncc 
kindly fields of literature are beneath the heels of a set of literary rough- 
riders. All the nobler and gentler instincts of men and women are ridiculed 
as sentimentality. All the hardwon gains of nineteenth-century philosophers 
are thrown to the winds; and for the minor ameliorations of science we have 
to pay with the most diabolical development of the foul art of war. 
Everywhere the brute and the bully — and for the ape and tiger truly a 
glorious resurrection! 

For this state of things in England Mr. x/ Kipling is the most responsible 
voice. Of course, he did not create it. Such tidal moods of mankind go 
deeper than the influence of single personalities; or, indeed, if such cause 
them, they are usually long since dead, and the final effect springs from the 
cumulative power of their influence. Mr. Kipling’s is not a lonely voice 
crying to-day what all will feel to-morrow. He is the voice of the tide at its 
height. Yet if the mood creates the voice, the voice powerfully reinforces 
the mood. There is a captaincy in expression, and such is the responsibility 
of the voice. And, at all events, if the voice has no real responsi bility, one 
is obliged to treat it as though it had. Mr. Kipling stands for a certain view 
of life which some regret, and, as spokesman, is responsible for that view. 


More than any other writer he has given expression to the physical force 
ideal at present fashionable, and the brutality inseparable from that ideal. 

How far indeed have we wandered from the spirit of lines such as these: 

“Have you numbered all the birds of the wood, Without a gun? Have you 
loved the wild rose — And left it on its stalk? O be my friend, and teach me 
to be thine wandered so far, indeed, that the very expression of it, though it 
be that of a great spiritual teacher, will, no doubt, to some appear silly in its 
gentleness. 

One may recall Mr. Kipling’s u On Greenhow Hill” as a contrast. A 
native deserter had been troubling the camp at nights, and doubtless it was 
necessary that he should be caught and shot. However, entirely without 
instructions, Ortheris makes it known to his two friends that the game is to 
be his, and invites them to spend the day with him over against a valley 
along which every afternoon the deserter is known to make his way towards 
the camp. It is to be a sort of picnic, and meanwhile Mulvaney will oblige 
with a tale, or, as it proves on this occasion, Lea- royd, while the three lie 
under cover, Ortheris fondling his rifle, and always with his eye on the 
valley. With beer and pipes added, the little shooting party spend a pleasant 
afternoon waiting for Ortheris’s game. As the story ends, the story of 
Learoyd’s heart: 

“Ortheris suddenly rose to his knees, his rifle at his shoulder, and peered 
across the valley in the clear afternoon light. His chin cuddled the stock, 
and there was a twitching of the muscles of the right cheek as he sighted; 
Private Stanley Ortheris was engaged on his business. A speck of white 
crawled up the watercourse. 

“< See that beggar? .. . Got ‘im.’ 

“Seven hundred yards away, and a full two hundred down the hillside, 
the deserter of the Aurangabadis pitched forward, rolled down a red rock, 
and lay very still, with his face in a clump of blue gentians, while a big 
raven flapped out of the pinewood to make investigation. 

“< That’s a clean shot, little man,’ said Mulvaney. 

“Learoyd thoughtfully watched the smoke clear away. 

“< Happen there was a lass tewed up wi’ him, too,’ said he. 

“Ortheris did not reply. He was staring across the valley, with the smile 
of the artist who looks on the completed work.” 

Now one understands that deserters have got to be shot, and that soldiers 
have no time to faint at the sight of blood, or shed tears upon their fallen 
foes. War is war, and among its hideous necessities is the making of men 
like Ortheris. That is understood. But it is one thing to accept a hideous 


fact, and another to glorify it. Though in this story Mr. Kipling makes no 
overt comment, presenting the picture simply and nakedly as a piece of life, 
there has yet crept into the telling, as in all his stories of the kind, a certain 
tone of approval, even gusto, which leaves one in little doubt of his own 
feeling. It is murder as one of the fine arts, and the victim is — hardly a 
dog. And if he does not exactly glorify this particular example, he certainly 
has done his best to glorify the barbarous system in which it is but a minor 
episode. He is unmistakably the drum and fife in modern literature. 

The plain truth about Ortheris, as re vealed to us in this story, is that, 
whatever admirable qualities he possesses, and allowing that the blame is 
less his than the conditions that made him, he is simply a criminal with a 
gun license. His profession gives him the opportunity, in the name of 
fighting for his country, and protected by other such glittering euphemisms, 
to gratify that lust of murder which lies not too far below the surface in all 
human beings. He enjoyed killing that wretched native, as a sportsman 
enjoys bringing down a partridge. He was a little angry with the man 
because, as he put it, his “ beauty-sleep “ had been destroyed by the nightly 
disturbances, but so the thing became a trifle more pleasurable. Civilians 
are only allowed to shoot pheasants and such small game, and those under 
expensive restrictions, 


“But for pleasure and profit together, Allow me the hunting of Man.” 


Such is the Tommy Atkins whom Mr. Kipling has chosen for his hero, 
and a rather superior example, one gathers, from his creator’s evident 
affection for him. 

That his hero’s taste for murder is not unsympathetic to Mr. Kipling, one 
is hardly left in doubt by one or two other of the stories. Take, for instance, 
the story in which Ortheris, again the hero, is struck on parade by a nervous 
young officer. Mr. Kipling represents himself as watching the whole thing 
from the glacis of the fort, and he sympathetically explains how the young 
officer came to do it. He was new to his work; had not yet learned to give 
his commands with confidence, and, hot and flustered with the stupidity of 
the raw men he was drilling — a batch of recruits with a sprinkling of old 
hands amongst them — he had struck the nearest man lightly with his cane. 
The man chanced to be one of the old hands — Ortheris. The captain, 
happening to go by, had seen the thing, and the young officer is about to 
betray himself, when Ortheris salutes, and tells the captain a cock-and-bull 
story to save his officer. In fact, he behaves like a brick. 

But it is to Mr. Kipling’s own comment that I wish to draw attention. “ If 


Ortheris,” he says, “ had slipped in a cartridge and cleared the account at 
once I should have rejoiced! “‘ 

I should have rejoiced. There is no mistake about the verb. And this is 
not Tommy Atkins. It is Mr. Kipling in his own person. Had Ortheris, for an 
offence which Mr. Kipling, at all events, clearly saw to be a slip of nervous 
petulance, taken his officer’s life, Mr. Kipling would have rejoiced. 

But the story which leaves no doubt as to Mr. Kipling’s genuine, 
unaffected love of brutality is “The Light that Failed.” We are not justified 
in regarding Dick Heldar as entirely autobiographical; but there can be no 
fair denial that he is so in certain particulars important in our present 
connection. He was a war correspondent in love with soldiers. “ O my men, 
my beautiful men!” he cries, as in his blindness he hears the soldiers pass in 
Hyde Park. After some years of adventure and campaign his pictures from 
the Soudan suddenly “ catch on,” and he goes to London, to find himself a 
famous man. There he meets with a great deal of talk about “ Art,” on 
which he expresses himself much after the fashion of Mr. Kipling. He has 
loads of tenderness underneath, but his manners, as those of his fellow war 
artists and correspondents, are as truculently masculine as all known 
methods can make them. He loves nobly and once for all, and is rewarded 
with a coldness which, under the final circumstances, becomes quite 
inhuman. Yet he never utters a word of complaint. The stoicism, which is 
one of Mr. Kipling’s good lessons, supports him. And, great as is his love 
for Maisie, there is just a hinted doubt whether his love for “ the old hot, 
unregenerate life is not stronger.” Even before his blindness, on his one 
comparatively happy day with Mai- sie, the “ go-fever” came strong upon 
him with the sight of the sea. The reader can hardly be blamed then for 
thinking that in many essential respects Dick Heldar and Rudyard Kipling 
are one. 

Well, remembering that, recall again the scene when Heldar, blind, and 
hopeless of his love, returns to the Soudan determined on the one thing left 
him — to die among the spears. Just one smell of the old life he could no 
longer see, and then to go out for ever. The journey, full of muffled 
recognitions of the old life, is terrible in its tragedy; but as it nears its end, 
one almost loses the tragedy in the horrible glee with which the mere 
darkened nearness to slaughter fills the blind man. 

““Listen!’ said Dick. A flight of heavy-handed bullets was succeeded by 
yelling and shouts. The children of the desert valued their nightly 
amusement, and the train was an excellent mark. 

“< Ts it worth while giving them half a hopper full? ‘ the subaltern asked 


of the engine which was driven by a Lieutenant of Sappers. 

“< I should just think so! This is my section of the line. They’ll be playing 
old Harry with my permanent way if we don’t stop ‘em.’ 

“Right O! ‘ 

“< Hrrmpb! ‘ said the machine gun through all its five noses as the 
subaltern drew the lever home. The emptv cartridges clashed on the floor 
and the smoke blew back through the truck. There were indiscriminate 
firing at the rear of the train, a return fire from the darkness without and 
unlimited howling. Dick stretched himself on the floor, wild with delight at 
the sounds and the smells. 

“< God is very good — I never thought I’d hear this again. Give ‘em hell, 
men! Oh, give ‘em hell! ‘ he cried.” 

This is the bellowing; of mere homicidal lust. It is not the fine battle 
rapture which, under certain inspiring conditions, one can understand. It is 
the sheer glee of the slaying of men — or rather of hearing them slain. It is 
an even less restrained exhibition of murderous passion than Orthe- ris’s 
exhibition of artistry. It is the mere delight in the smell of blood. It is blood- 
madness. But war correspondents, like soldiers, are nowadays allowed a 
certain blood-madness, and the alacrity with which they hasten to indulge 
their privilege on the first whisper of a war is but another sign of that 
renaissance of cruelty which is characteristic of the time. 

I am not writing from the point of view of one who has no knowledge of 
such feelings. That it would be difficult to do, for there are few of us, I fear, 
who have not something, indeed a good deal, somewhere in us that 
gloatingly responds to cruelty and bloodshed. But, remembering that it has 
taken all these centuries even to chain, not to speak of taming, that beast in 
us; remembering the agonies of human history for which it has been 
responsible; remembering, too, how ever ready it is to snap the all too slight 
chain of civilisation: surely his is an evil service to humanity who shall in 
any way help to set loose again so terrible a monster as human cruelty. And 
that is what it means to glorify war. 

Who, knowing what war is — and none knows better than Mr. Kipling 
— shall deliberately glorify war, horrible always, but ten times more 
horrible to-day, however brilliantly, humourously, persuasively he does it, is 
an enemy of society; and the more brilliantly he does it, the greater is his 
crime. 

Mr. Kipling not only glorifies war, but he is never tired of hinting his 
poor opin ion of the stay-at-home man of peace who cannot take murder in 
his light and airy fashion, and for whom death retains some of its pity and 


solemnity. What good fun he makes out of the distinguished novelist talking 
with three young officers home from India, and realising, bit by bit, what 
their profession means! 

“ < You! Have you shot aman?... And have you toor ‘ 

“< Think so,’ saicl Nevin sweetly. “ ‘ Good heavens! And how did you 
feel afterwards r ‘ 

“< Thirsty. I wanted a smoke too.’ “ How fine to be able to feel — or 
rather not to feel — like that; and what charming taste in the expression of 
that heroic nonchalance! No wonder the great novelist felt himself a poor 
milksop “ intellectuel “ in the presence of these noble boys; for, as 
Mulvaney has said, “ Canteen bacey’s like the Army. It shpoils a man’s 
taste for milder things.” 

And what a fine contempt is Mr. Kipling’s for the young recruit, who, as 
yet unused to bloodshed, turns white in his first action, and “ grows acutely 
miserable when he hears a comrade turn over with the rattle of fire-irons 
falling into the fender, and the grunt of a pole-axed ox “! Perhaps no one 
ever wrote so profanely of death as Mr. Kipling, or with such heartless 
vulgarity. 

But one has only to read the newspaper headlines to realise that in this 
respect, too, Mr. Kipling is the child, as well as the voice, of the moment. A 
railway accident is now a “ smash,” a fatal fire is a “ big blaze,” and, of 
course, such are only indicative straws. Whatever the reason may be, there 
is unmistakably at the moment a general indifference to human suffering, 
and in some quarters a marked revival of interest in brutalitv. And one 
encounters it more often, perhaps, among women than men. The Roman 
lady of the gladiatorial shows is by no means uncommon in English society 
at the moment. 

The Englishman has always been a strange combination of gentleman 
and brute. The gentleman has been besung to weariness. In Mr. Kipling we 
have him too; but for the most part Mr. Kipling’s work is an appeal to, and a 
vindication of, the Englishman as brute. The Englishman, too, as Philistine. 
That particular Englishman has had rather a dull time of it, in regard to 
literature, for the past fifty years. In fact, Victorian literature has been 
painfully spiritual and intellectual. It has gone in for problems and making 
the world better, for solving “ the riddle,” and keeping down the ape and 
tiger. Between Ruskin societies, and Browning societies, and pre- 
Raphaelite poetry (not to speak of those terrible Burne-Joncs women) what 
wonder if the young Englishman has not yawned and longed to go out and 
shoot something he could understand! However, being exceedingly docile 


and, despite his physical courage, of small moral courage, he has gone on 
submitting to his sisters in these matters. For there was not a single writer 
of genius to take his part. Then came Stevenson, with his books of 
adventure, and his gospel of manliness; and the young Englishman began to 
hope. But then Stevenson was far from brutal enough. Then, too, he had a 
style. Fatal disadvantage. It gets in the way so. 

Then at last came Mr. Kipling, and the young Englishman had the 
permission of a man of undoubted genius to be just as brutal as he liked. 
The thing was as true to life as the cinematograph of a prize-fight, and 
everyone said it was genius too. He had waited a long while for it, but at 
last it came, a complete Triumph of the Philistines. And now the literature 
of beauty, of thought, of fancy, all the literature of idealism, can go pack. It 
must subscribe to the new fashion, or die. All the old lit erary ideals must 
be discarded even by the literary journals. Idealism flies in panic; or bows 
down, abjectly sacrificing in terror one reputation after another before the 
conqueror. The old masters were milksops and knew nothing about writing 
whatsoever. Literary oracles in New York declare that Mr. Kipling is the 
greatest master of English prose that has ever written, and an authoritative 
English journal timidly suggests that there may be one or two of the higher 
notes of poetry in which Tennyson is Mr. Kipling’s superior. But you feel 
that the editor has taken his life in his hands. Wilder and wilder grows the 
popular taste for blood. “ More chops,” goes up the cry more fiercely every 
hour, “ more chops, bloody ones with gristle.” No one writer can keep pace 
with the gruesome demand for blood-stained fiction, and so a vast school of 
battle-and-murder novelists arises, with horses and carriages and country 
scats and much-photographed babies; and ever the ery goes up, growing to 
a veritable roar: “More chops, can’t you! Bloody ones with gristle.” 

No doubt there is an element of fantastic generalisation in this statement 
of the situation; but, broadly speaking, it is true of the main current of 
popular taste. Perhaps we need not seek far for the reason of this 
widespread reversion to brutality and sensationalism in literature. Is it not 
the revulsion of an age sick at heart with much thinking; a pessimistic age 
that is tired to death with the riddle of things; an age that has lost one faith 
and not yet found another? an age, therefore, that sees but one immediate 
resource: to take its material pleasures, ruthlessly if need be, and in the 
coarse excitements life offers to silence the pangs of thought. 

For all the humour and buoyancy of his writings Mr. Kipling is at heart a 
pessimist, and, perhaps, his sincerest expression of opinion in regard to the 
government of the universe is contained in the fierce Omarian exclamation 


of Holden in u Without Benefit of Clergy,” addressed to no one in 
particular, but evidently meant to reach far up into the skies: “ () you brute! 
You utter brute!” So Omar bade Allah “man’s forgiveness give and take.” 

One often sees Mr. Kipling praised as being startlingly “ modern.” It is 
true that lie is — remarkably contemporary. Contemporaneousness he 
carries to the point of genius. But modern, in the larger sense of the term, he 
is not. In fact, of all European writers of importance to-day he is least 
modern. True, he is modern in that pessimism to which I have just referred; 
but of modern hope and modern endeavour he knows nothing or has 
nothing good to say. For typically modern movements he has nothing but 
cynical or good-humoured contempt. Democracy, the woman-movement, 
the education of the masses; these arc favourite butts of his laughter, and u 
the Refining Influence of Civilisation and the March of Progress” one of his 
favourite sneers. Wiser men have dreamed of a gradual rapprochement of 
the nations, a dwindling of meaningless race-hatreds, even an ultimate 
union of separate peoples, for the general good of mankind. His influence, 
however, is all on the side of a narrow patriotism that can see no nation but 
its own, and against a nation so near to us in blood as America he is not 
above directing the antiquated sneer. 

His work nobly enforces those old-fashioned virtues of man which, it is 
to be hoped, will never go out of fashion — to do one’s duty, to live 
stoically, to live cleanly, to live cheerfully. Such lessons can never be taught 
too often, and they are of the moral bone and fibre of Mr. Kipling’s writing. 
But with them go all the old-fashioned vices of prejudiced Toryism. For 
progressive thought there has been no such dangerous influence in England 
for many years. Of 

all that our best poets, philosophers, and social economists have been 
working for he is directly, or indirectly, a powerful enemy. For is he not, on 
his own admission, a servant of “ the great God Dungara, the God of Things 
as They Are, Most Terrible, One-evcd, Bearing the Red Elephant Tusk”? A 
god, indeed, not unlike the Jehovah of the “ Recessional,” but very different 
from the gentle meliorist to whom the so-called Christian nation of England 
professes a hollow allegiance. Of one melioristic movement only he seems 
to be the friend: the crusade against drink. 

It is Mr. Kipling and his followers who are the true end-of-the-century 
decadents, for it would seem to be their aim to begin the twentieth century 
by throwing behind them all that the nineteenth century has so painfully 
won. 

I have in these pages paid my tribute to Mr. Kipling’s great gifts; paid it, 


I trust, with something of that generosity which beseems one of the many 
thousands whom he has so generously delighted. If there was nothing else 
to be grateful for, he is the one real humourist vouchsafed to England for 
some years. His farce alone is a well of precious laughter. Then it is painful 
to have had to write hard things of the man who made “ Mandalay,” and 
gave us the “ Jungle Books.” His mere vitality, apart from the variousness 
of it, is a joy to contemplate. Yet all these good reasons for praise are 
equally good reasons for fear, when we find gifts so remarkable wedded to 
a point of view hardly less advanced than that of the British soldier they 
have so handsonjely celebrated. 

As a writer Mr. Kipling is a delight; as an influence he is a danger. Of 
course, the clock of Time is not to be set back by gifts ten times as great as 
Air. Kipling’s. The great world movement will still go on, moving surely, if 
slowly, and with occasional relapses, in the direction which it has always 
taken, from brute force to spiritual enlargement. But there are influences 
that speed it along and others that retard. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Kipling’s influence should be one of those that retard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is a tale of Mr Kipling which relates how Eustace Cleever, a 
celebrated novelist, came to the rooms of a young subaltern and his 
companions who were giving an account of themselves. Eustace Cleever 
was a literary man, and was greatly impressed when he learned that one of 
the company, who was under twenty-five and was called the Infant, had 
killed people somewhere in Burma. He was suddenly caught by an 
immense enthusiasm for the active life — the sort of enthusiasm which 
sedentary authors feel. Eustace Cleever ended the night riotously with 
youngsters who had helped to govern and extend the Empire; and he 
returned from their company incoherently uttering a deep contempt for art 
and letters. 

But Eustace Cleever was being observed by the First Person Singular of 
Mr Kipling’s tale. This receiver of confidences perceived what was 
happening, and he has the last word of the story: 


“Whereby I understood that Eustace Cleever, decorator and colourman in 
words, was blaspheming his own Art and would be sorry for this in the 
morning.” 


We have here an important clue to Mr Kipling and his work. Mr Kipling 
writes of the heroic life. He writes of men who do visible and measurable 
things. His theme has usually to do with the world’s work. He writes of the 
locomotive and the engineer; of the mill-wheel and the miller; of the bolts, 
bars and planks of a ship and the men who sail it. He writes, in short, of any 
creature which has work to do and does it well. Nevertheless we must not 
be misled into thinking that because Mr Kipling glorifies all that is 
concrete, practical, visible and active he is therefore any the less purely and 
utterly a literary man. Mr Kipling seems sometimes to write as an engineer, 
sometimes as a soldier. At times we would wager that he had spent all his 
life as a Captain of Marines, or as a Keeper of Woods and Forests, or as a 
Horse-Dealer. He gives his readers the impression that he has lived a 
hundred lives, mastered many crafts, and led the life, not of one, but of a 
dozen, active and practical men of affairs. He has created about himself so 


complete an illusion of adventure and enterprise that it seems almost the 
least important thing about him that he should also be a writer of books. His 
readers, indeed, are apt to forget the most important fact as to Mr Kipling 
— the fact that he is a man of letters. He seems to belong rather to the 
company of young subalterns than to the company of Eustace Cleever. 

Hence it is necessary to consider closely the moral of that excellent tale. 
When Eustace Cleever blasphemed against his art, Mr Kipling predicted he 
would be sorry for it. Mr Kipling recorded that prediction because he had 
the best of reasons to know how Eustace Cleever would feel upon the 
morning after his debauch of enthusiasm for the heroic life. Let each man 
keep to his work, and know how good it is to do that work as well as it can 
be done. Eustace Cleever’s work was to live the life of imagination and to 
handle English words — work as difficult to do and normally as useful as 
the job of the Infant. Though for one heady night Eustace Cleever yearned 
after a strange career, Mr Kipling knew that he would return without 
misgiving to the thing he was born to do. Mr Kipling, like Eustace Cleever, 
knows that though nothing is more pleasant than to talk with young 
subalterns, yet the born author remains always an author. He knows, too, 
that even the deeds he admires in the men who make history are, for him, 
no more than raw stuff to be taken in hand or rejected according to the 
author’s need. 

Mr Kipling, in short, is a man of letters, and we shall realise, before we 
have done with him, that he is an extremely crafty and careful man of 
letters. Tales which seem to come out of the barrack-yard, out of the jungle 
or the deep sea, out of the dust and noise where men are working and 
building and fighting, come really out of the study of an expert craftsman 
using the tools of his craft with deliberate care. This may seem an 
unnecessary warning. The intelligent reader will protest that, since Mr 
Kipling writes books, it does not seem very necessary to deduce that he is a 
man of letters. It is true that no such warning would be necessary in the case 
of most writers of books. It would be pure loss of time, for example, to 
begin a study of the work of Mr Henry James by asserting that Mr Henry 
James was a man of letters. But Mr Kipling is in rather a different case. The 
majority of readers with whom one discusses Mr Kipling’s works are 
sometimes far astray, simply because they have not realised that Mr Kipling 
is as utterly a man of letters as Mr Henry James, that he lives as completely 
the life of fancy and meditation as William Blake or Francis Thompson. Mr 
Kipling does not write tales out of the mere fullness of his life in many 
continents and his talk with all kinds of men. He is not to be understood as 


a man singular only in his experience, unloading anecdotes from a crowded 
life, excelling in emphasis and reality by virtue of things actually seen and 
done. On the contrary, Mr Kipling writes tales because he is a writer. 

Mr Kipling has seen more of the scattered life of the world and been 
more keenly interested in the work of the world than some of his literary 
contemporaries. But this does not imply that he is any the less devoted to 
the craft of letters. Indeed, we shall realise that he is one of the craftiest 
authors who ever lived. He is more crafty than Stevenson. He often lives by 
the word alone — the word picked and polished. That he has successfully 
disguised this fact from many of his admirers is only a further proof of his 
literary cunning. Mr Kipling often uses words with great skill to create in 
his readers the impression that words matter to him hardly at all. He will 
work as hard as the careful sonneteer to give to his manner a tang of 
rawness and crudity; and thereby his readers are willing to forget that he is 
a literary man. They are content simply to listen to a man who has seen, and 
possibly done, wonders in all parts of the world, neglecting to observe that, 
if the world with its day’s work belongs to Mr Kipling, it belongs to him 
only by author’s right — that is, by right of imagination and right of style. 

It is true that Mr Kipling is lawless and contemptuous of literary 
formality; and that whenever he talks of “Art,” as in certain pages of The 
Light That Failed, he tries to talk as though there were really no such thing. 
But Mr Kipling’s cheerful contempt of all that is pedantic and magisterial in 
“Art” does not imply that he is innocent of literary discipline. It is true that 
Mr Kipling is lawless in the sense that all good work is more than a 
conscious adherence to formula. It is not true in the sense that Mr Kipling is 
more lawless than Tennyson or Walter Scott. Readers of Mr Kipling’s 
stories must not be misled by his buccaneering contempt for formal art. Mr 
Kipling’s art is as formal as the art of Wilde, or the art of Baudelaire, which 
he helped to send out of fashion. 

A few preliminary words are necessary (1) as to the half-dozen dates 
which bear upon Mr Kipling’s authorship and (2) as to the arrangement of 
his works here to be followed. 

Mr Kipling was born in 1865, the son of J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. His 
intimacy with India was determined at birth. He was educated at the United 
Services College, Westward Ho, but was again in India in 1882, as assistant 
editor on The Civil and Military Gazette and The Pioneer. He remained on 
the staff of The Pioneer for seven years, and travelled over the five 
continents. By this time he had learned to think of the world as a place 
rather more diversified than a walk from Charing Cross to Whitehall would 


lead one to imagine; to see something of men upon its frontiers, and to love 
England as men do who come back to her from the ends of the earth. The 
whole of Mr Kipling’s literary biography is contained in the fact that Mr 
Kipling has been a great traveller who is now inveterately at home. 

Perhaps we should also note that Mr Kipling was a literary prodigy. Plain 
Tales from the Hills appeared in 1887. Mr Kipling at twenty-two had shown 
his quality and had already mapped out in little his career. In Plain Tales 
from the Hills there are hints for almost everything that their author 
afterwards accomplished. As the book of a young journalist whose name 
had not yet been whispered among the publishers and critics of London it 
was a miracle. If Mr Kipling had been able to improve on Plain Tales from 
the Hills as much as Shakespeare improved on Love’s Labour’s Lost, as 
much as Shelley improved on Queen Mab, Robert Browning on Pauline, 
Byron on Hours of Idleness, he would to-day be without a peer. Mr 
Granville Barker is often cited as a classical modern example of precocity, 
but he was twenty-four when he wrote The Marrying of Anne Leete. Mr 
Henry James was twenty-eight before he had published a characteristic 
word. Mr Thomas Hardy at twenty-five had only printed a short story, and 
he was more than thirty when his first novel appeared. Mr Kipling came 
upon the public in 1886 without a preliminary stutter. Mr Kipling at twenty- 
two could write as craftily as Mr Kipling can write after nearly thirty years’ 
experience. We shall not be greatly concerned in these pages to trace the 
progress of Mr Kipling’s craft and wisdom. He was always crafty and 
always wise. He had done some of his best work at thirty. He recalls 
Hazlitt’s curious saying that an improving author is never a great author. Mr 
Kipling is not an improving author. There has been a little moving up and 
down the scale of excellence; many things hinted in the early volumes from 
Plain Tales from the Hills to Many Inventions are developed more 
elaborately and surely in later volumes; the old craft has come to be used 
with an ease that has in it more of the insolence of a master than was 
possible in the author of 1887. But so far as literary finish is concerned, 
Plain Tales from the Hills leaves little to be acquired. Already Mr Kipling 
wields his implement as deftly and firmly as many a skilled writer who was 
learning his lesson before Mr Kipling was born. Few authors have so surely 
scored their best in their earliest years. Authors are considered young to-day 
at thirty. Mr Kipling at that age had already written The Jungle Book. 

This does not, of course, imply that all Mr Kipling’s stories are of equal 
merit. On the contrary, we shall henceforth be mainly concerned with 
looking for the inspired author under a mass of skilful journalism. It is not a 


simple enterprise. Mr Kipling is so competent an author that he is usually 
able to persuade his readers that his heart is equally in all he writes. 
Moreover, Mr Kipling has fallen among many prejudices, literary and 
political, which have caused his least important work to be most discussed. 
For these reasons the actual, as distinguished from the legendary, Mr 
Kipling is not easily discovered. Mainly it is a work of excavation. 

Mr Kipling has been writing short stories for nearly thirty years. His tales 
are too numerous for disparate discussion. It will be necessary to take them 
in groups. One or two stories in each group will be taken as typical of the 
rest. Thereby we shall avoid repetition and be able to show some sort of 
plan to the maze of Mr Kipling’s diversity of subjects and manners. 


Il 


SIMLA 


Mr Kipling’s Indian stories fall into three groups. There are (1) the tales 
of Simla, (2) the Anglo-Indian tales, and (3) the tales of native India. There 
is also Kim, which is more — much more — than a tale of India. 

Mr Kipling’s Indian stories necessarily tend to fill a disproportionate 
amount of space. They are of less account than their number or the attention 
they have received would seem to imply. Their discussion in this and the 
two following chapters will be more of a political than a literary discussion. 
Mr Kipling as journalist and very efficient colourman in words has made 
much of India in his time. He has perceived in India a subject susceptible of 
being profitably worked upon. Here was a vast continent, the particular 
concern of the English, where all kinds of interesting work was being done, 
where stories grew too thickly for counting, and where there was, ready to 
the teller’s eye, a richness and diversity of setting which beggared the most 
eager penmanship. Moreover, this continent was virtually untouched in the 
popular literature of the day. Naturally Mr Kipling made full use of his 
opportunity. He did not write of India because India was essential to his 
genius, but because he was shrewd enough to realise that nothing could 
better serve the purpose of a young author than to exploit his first-hand 
acquisition of an inexhaustible store of fresh and excellent material. India 


was annexed by Mr Kipling at twenty-two for his own literary purposes. He 
was not born to interpret India, nor does he throw his literary heart and soul 
into the business. When, in the Indian stories, we meet with pages sincerely 
inspired we discover that their inspiration has very little to do with India 
and a great deal to do with Mr Kipling’s impulse to celebrate the work of 
the world, and even more to do with his impulse to escape the intellectual 
casuistry of his generation in a region where life is simple and intense. 
These aspects of his work will be more clearly revealed at a later stage. For 
the moment we are considering the Indian tales simply as tales of India; and 
from this point of view they obviously belong to the journalist rather than to 
the author who has helped to make the English short story respectable. Mr 
Kipling simply gets out of India the maximum of literary effect as a teller of 
tales. India, for example, is mysterious. Mr Kipling exploits her mystery 
competently and coolly, making his points with the precision, clarity and 
force of one to whom the enterprise begins and ends as an affair of 
technical adequacy. The point is made with equal ability that India is not 
without peril and difficulty ruled and administered by the sahibs; or that 
India has a complicated history; or that India is thickly peopled. Mr Kipling 
in his Indian tales makes the most of his talent for observing things, always 
with a keen eye for their effective literary employment. His Indian tales are 
descriptive journalism of a high quality; and, being journalism, their matter 
and their doctrine have hit hard the attention of their particular day. 

This reduces us to the necessity of considering not so much their form 
and quality as the ideas and doctrines they contain — a barren task but 
necessary in order to clear away many misconceptions with regard to Mr 
Kipling’s work. Regarded as literature, Mr Kipling’s Indian tales are mainly 
of note as preparing in him that enthusiasm for the work of the world 
which, later, was to inspire his greatest pages; as finally leading him in Kim 
to a door whereby he was able to pass into the region of pure fancy where 
alone he is supremely happy, and as prompting in him the instinct to 
simplify which urged him into the jungle and into the minds of children. 
But all this has very little to do with India. So long as we are dealing with 
Mr Kipling’s Indian stories as in themselves finished and intrinsic studies of 
India, we remain only in the suburbs of Mr Kipling’s merit as an author. 
The Simla tales are not more than a skilful employment of a literary 
convention which Mr Kipling did not inherit. The Anglo-Indian and native 
tales are the not less skilful work of a young newspaper man breaking into a 
storehouse of new material. We are interested firstly in Mr Kipling’s craft as 
a technician, as one who makes the most of his theme deliberately and self- 


consciously; and secondly in Mr Kipling’s point of view, in the impressions 
and ideas he has collected concerning the country of which he writes. Until 
we arrive at The Day’s Work we shall be mainly occupied in clearing the 
ground of impertinent prejudices concerning Mr Kipling’s temperament and 
politics. For though the Indian and soldier tales are as literature not 
impregnable to criticism, they can at any rate be rescued from those who 
have annexed or repudiated them from motives which have little to do with 
their literary value. 

We will begin with the Simla tales. 

Characteristically the author who began virtually at the end of his career 
— proclaiming himself a finished virtuoso at the start — entered into prose 
with a volume of tales, radiating from Simla, which betray qualities that are 
usually associated with the later rather than with the early work of an 
author. Plain Tales from the Hills number more Simla stories to the square 
page than any other volume of Mr Kipling. Now Mr Kipling’s Simla stories 
are the least important, but in some ways the most significant of all the 
stories he wrote. They begin and they end in sheer literary virtuosity. We 
feel in reading Mr Kipling’s studies of the social world at Simla that he had 
no intuitive call to write them; that they are exercises in craft rather than 
genuine inspirations. Mrs Hawksbee stands for nothing in Mr Kipling’s 
achievement save only for his power to create an illusion of reality and 
enthusiasm by sheer finish of style. She is not a creation. She is only the 
best possible example of the clever sleight-of-hand of an accomplished 
artificer. She is in literary fiction cousin to the witty, flirtatious ladies of the 
modern English theatre. Her conversation is delightful, but it belongs to 
nobody. It does not even belong to her author. Mrs Hawksbee talks as all 
well-dressed women talk in the best books. She does it with a volubility and 
resourcefulness which almost disguises the fact that she lives only by 
hanging desperately to the end of her author’s pen; but she cannot deceive 
us always. Mr Kipling does not really believe in Mrs Hawksbee. He has no 
real sympathy or knowledge of the social undercrust where the tangle of 
three is a constant theme. The talk of Mrs Hawksbee and her circle is 
derived. Its conduct is fashionable light comedy in an Indian setting. 

Simla really does not deserve to be known outside the Indian Empire. It 
is a comparatively cool place whither Indian soldier and civilians send their 
wives in the hot weather and whither they retire themselves under medical 
advice. It is not unlike any other warm and idle city of rest where there is 
every kind of expensive amusement provided for a migratory population. 
Mr Kipling has failed to make Simla interesting, because Simla is Biarritz 


and Monte Carlo or any place which in fiction is frequented by people who 
behave naughtily and enjoy themselves, and in real life is frequented by the 
upper middle classes mechanically passing the time. Mr Kipling’s ingenious 
pretences regarding Simla are amusing, but they cannot long conceal from 
his readers that these tales, apart from literary exhibition, were really not 
worth the telling. Mr Kipling pretends, of course, even at twenty-four, to 
know of all that passes between women unlacing after a ball; but Mr 
Kipling’s pretended omniscience is part of his literary method, and he does 
not quite carry it off in the Simla tales. He gives us not Simla or any place 
under the sun, but a sparkling stage version of Simla — all dancing and 
delight, a little intrigue, a touch of sentiment, patches of excellent fun, and 
now and then a streak of Indian mystery. But Mr Kipling’s heart is not 
really in this business. His Simla tales will not endure, and they have been 
given too much prominence in the popular idea of his work. They are not 
plain tales, but tales very artfully coloured. They fall far short of the 
standard to which Mr Kipling has raised the English short story. Yet even 
here we may note the skill with which the author has concealed his failure. 
Mrs Hawksbee may be taken as a symbol of the distinction between the 
work of an inspired author and the work of an author playing with his tools. 
Mr Kipling of The Jungle Books and The Day’s Work is an inspired author. 
Mr Kipling of the Simla tales, on the other hand, is simply concerned to 
show that he can work a conventional formula of the day as well as any 
man; that he can redeem the formula with individual touches beyond the 
reach of most; and can enliven it with impudent pretences which please by 
virtue of their being utterly preposterous. Take, for example, the pretence 
that Mrs Hawksbee is a charming woman. Mrs Hawksbee is really nothing 
of the kind. She is an anthology of witty phrases. She is the abstract 
perfection of what a clever head and a good heart is expected to be in a 
fashionable comedy. But Mr Kipling desires her to be accepted as a 
charming woman. His procedure, on a high and delicate plane, is precisely 
the procedure to which we are accustomed on a low and obvious plane in 
the majority of popular novels where the hero has to be accepted for a man 
of brilliant genius. We have to take the author’s word for it. The author who 
tells us that his hero is a genius usually requires us to believe it without 
further proof. He does not show us a page of the hero’s music or the hero’s 
poetry, but we must believe that it is very fine, even though the hero loves 
Pietro Mascagni and worships Martin Tupper. Similarly Mr Kipling, 
presenting us with Mrs Hawksbee, nowhere affords us direct evidence that 
she is a charming woman. He assumes it, gets everyone else in the story to 


assume it, and expects his readers to assume it — his cunning as a writer 
being of so remarkable a quality that there are very few of the Simla tales in 
which the reader is not prepared to assume it for the sake of the story. 

Mrs Hawksbee is typical of the majority of Mr Kipling’s studies in social 
comedy. His success in this kind is remarkable, but it is barren. Mr Kipling 
realised this himself quite early, for he quite soon abandoned Simla. There 
are some sixteen stories in Plain Tales from the Hills into which the Simla 
motive is threaded. In the books immediately following, published in 1888 
and 1889, Simla is not wholly abandoned, but the proportion of Simla 
stories is less. The Phantom Rickshaw (1889) is the last story which can 
fairly be brought within the list, and this story can only be included by 
straining its point to vanishing. Of all the groups of stories in Plain Tales 
from the Hills the Simla group, though it was largest, promised least for the 
future. 


HI 


THE SAHIB 


There is another group of Indian tales, a group which deals with the 
governance of India — with the men who are spent in the Imperial Service. 
The peculiar charm and merit of these tales is best considered as a special 
case of Mr Kipling’s delight in the world’s work — a subject which claims 
a chapter to itself. But apart from this, Mr Kipling’s Anglo-Indian tales — 
his presentation of the work of the Indian Empire, of the Anglo-Indian 
soldier and civilian — have an unfortunate interest of their own. They are 
mainly responsible for a misconception which has dogged Mr Kipling 
through all his career. This misconception consists in regarding Mr Kipling 
as primarily an Imperialist pamphleteer with a brief for the Services and a 
contempt for the Progressive Parties. It is an error which has acted 
mischievously upon all who share it — upon the reader who mechanically 
regrets that Mr Kipling’s work should be disfigured with fierce heresy; 
upon the reader who chuckles with sectarian glee when the “much talkers” 
are mocked and confounded; upon Mr Kipling himself who has been 
encouraged to mistake an accident of his career as the essence of his 
achievement and to regard himself as a sort of Imperial laureate. The origin 
of this misconception is not obscure. Mr Kipling has written intimate tales 
of the British Army: he is, therefore, a “militarist.” He has lived in India 
many years, and realised that men who live in India, and administer India, 
and come into personal contact with Hindus and Mohammedans, know 
more about India than Members of Parliament who run through the Indian 
continent between sessions: he is, therefore, a reviler of the free democratic 
institutions of Great Britain. He has realised that Government departments 
in Whitehall are not always thought to be very expeditious, well informed 
and devoted by men who are often confronted with matters that cannot 
afford to wait for a telegram: he is, therefore, a lover of the high hand and 
of courses brutal and irregular. He has celebrated the toil and the adventure 
of pioneers and of outposts: he is, therefore, one who brandishes 
unseasonably the Imperial sword. 

The grain of truth in these deductions is heavily outweighed by the 
massive absurdity of regarding them as in any sense essential. Mr Kipling 
brings political prejudice into his work less than almost any living 


contemporary. At a time when there was hardly an English novel or an 
English play of consequence which was not also a political pamphlet it was 
completely false to regard Mr Kipling as a pamphleteer. When most of our 
English authors were talking from the platform, Mr Kipling — with a few, 
too few, others — remained apart. He is suspect, not because his Anglo- 
Indian tales or his army tales are political, but because they record much 
that is true of the English Services, which fails to square with much that 
once was popularly believed about them. The real reason of Mr Kipling’s 
false fame as a politician is, not that he is an Imperial pamphleteer, but that, 
writing of the Army and the Empire, he fails to be a pamphleteer on the 
other side. His detachment, not his partiality, is at fault. 

Mr Kipling’s detachment from the politics of his day explains virtually 
everything that has offended his modern critics. Almost the first thing to 
realise in discussing Mr Kipling’s attitude to modern life is that Mr Kipling 
has kept absolutely clear of the political and social drift of the last thirty 
years. He has been conspicuously out of everything. He has had nothing to 
say to any of the ideas or influences which have formed his contemporaries. 
While others of his literary generation were growing up amid intellectual 
movements, democratic tendencies and advances of humanity, Mr Kipling 
was standing between two civilisations in India which were hardly 
susceptible of being reconciled till they had been reduced to very simple 
terms. The instinct to simplify — to get down to something in nature that 
included the East with the West, the First with the Twentieth century, was 
naturally strong in one who was born between two nations; and it was an 
instinct which drove Mr Kipling in the opposite direction from that in 
which his contemporaries were moving. While Mr Kipling’s generation was 
learning to analyse, refine and interrogate, to become super-subtle and 
incredulous, to exalt the particular and ignore the general, to probe into the 
intricate and sensitive places of modern life, Mr Kipling was looking at 
mankind in the mass, looking back to the half-dozen realities which are the 
stuff of the poetry of every climate and period — to love of country which 
is as old as the waters of Babylon, to the faith of Achates, and the affliction 
of Job. While Mr Kipling’s contemporaries have been working towards 
minute studies of individuals and groups, Mr Kipling has been content to 
catch the metal of humanity at the flash point, to wait for the passionate 
moment which reveals all mankind as of one kindred. “We be of one blood, 
ye and I” — the phrase of the Jungle holds. 

To find here evidence of a bias merely political, of an attitude reactionary 
and hostile to the progress o the world, is to deny sense and meaning to the 


greatest literature of the world. Mr Kipling’s instinctive simplifying of life 
he shares with the immortals. It is, as we shall see, the immortal part of 
him. To write of Mr Kipling as though he celebrates the ape and the tiger; 
extols the Philistine and the brute; calls always for more chops — ”bloody 
ones with gristle”; delights in the savagery of war, and ferociously despises 
all that separates the Englishman of to-day from his painted ancestor — this 
is the mistake of critics who cannot distinguish the cant of progress from its 
reality. 

We shall be driven more particularly to consider Mr Kipling’s atavism in 
discussing his tales of the British Army. For the present we are dealing only 
with India and the “Imperialism” which some of Mr Kipling’s critics have 
taken for an offensive proof of his political prejudice. Mr Kipling’s 
treatment of the Anglo-Indian, and of the dealing of the Anglo-Indian with 
the Indian Empire, has nothing to do with the Yellows and the Blues. The 
real motive of Mr Kipling’s attitude towards the men on the frontier, in 
places where deadly things are encountered and there is work to be done, is 
no more a matter of politics, “progressive” or “reactionary,” than is his 
celebration of the Maltese Cat or of .007. “The White Man’s Burden” is the 
burden of every creature in whom there lives the pride of unrewarded 
labour, of endurance and courage. In India this pride has to be wholesomely 
tempered with humility; for India is old and vast and incomprehensible, to 
be handled with care, to be approached as a country which, though it shows 
an inscrutably smiling face to the modern world, has the power suddenly to 
baffle its modern rulers by opening to them glimpses of an intricate and 
unassailable life which cannot be ruffled by Orders in Council or disturbed 
by the weak ploughing of teachers from the West. The task of the Anglo- 
Indian administrator is, indeed, the finest opportunity for that heroic life to 
the celebration of which Mr Kipling has devoted so many of his tales. This 
hero has a task which taxes all his ability, which promises little riches and 
little fame, and is known to be tolerably hopeless. It offers to him a supreme 
test of his virtue — a test in which the hero is accountable only to his 
personal will; whose best work is its own reward and comfort. 


“Gentlemen come from England,” writes Mr Kipling in one of his Indian 
tales, “spend a few weeks in India, walk round this great sphinx of the 
Plains, and write books upon its ways and its work, denouncing or praising 
it as their ignorance prompts. Consequently all the world knows how the 
Supreme Government conducts itself. But no one, not even the Supreme 
Government, knows everything about the administration of the Empire. 


Year by year England sends out fresh drafts for the first fighting-line, which 
is officially called the Indian Civil Service. These die, or kill themselves by 
overwork, or are worried to death, or broken in health and hope, in order 
that the land may be protected from death and sickness, famine and war, 
and may eventually become capable of standing alone. It will never stand 
alone; but the idea is a pretty one, and men are willing to die for it, and 
yearly the work of pushing and coaxing and scolding and petting the 
country into good living goes forward. If an advance be made, all credit is 
given to the native, while the Englishmen stand back and wipe their 
foreheads. If a failure occurs, the Englishmen step forward and accept the 
blame.” 


This passage declares the heroic spirit of Mr Kipling’s Anglo-Indian 
tales; and many readers will fail to understand how exactly this spirit has 
been found vainglorious. 

There is a passage in Shakespeare where a king’s envoy comes to claim 
of a high-mettled and sweating warrior the fruits of victory. The warrior 
grudges less surrendering the fruits of victory to the king than he grudges 
surrendering his anger at being easily and prettily addressed on the field of 
battle by a polite and dainty fellow who has no idea how dearly the fruits of 
victory are purchased. Mr Kipling’s heroes are frail enough to feel some of 
this very natural indignation when unbreathed politicians lecture them in 
the heat of their Indian day. They come into touch with things simple and 
bitter. India has searched out the value of many a Western shibboleth, 
destroyed many doctrines, principles, ideas and theories. Phrases which 
look well in a peroration look foolish when there is immediate work to be 
done, and expediency begins to rule. The first lesson which the Indian 
civilian learns, a lesson which is rarely omitted from any of Mr Kipling’s 
Indian stories, is that practical men are better for being ready to take the 
world as they find it. The men who worship the Great God Dungara, the 
God of Things as They Are, most terrible, One-eyed, Bearing the Red 
Elephant Tusk — men who are set on saving their own particular business 
— have no time for saving faces and phrases. They have small respect for a 
principle. They have seen too many principles break down under the 
particular instance. Hence there is in all Mr Kipling’s work a disrespect of 
things which are printed and made much of in the contemporary British 
press; and this, again, has encouraged the idea that he is “reactionary,” 
contemptuous of the humanities, and enemy of all the best poets and 
philosophers. 


It will perhaps be well to look a little closely at one or two of Mr 
Kipling’s Indian series. They will help us to realise how the charges we are 
discussing have arisen and exactly how unreasonable they are. The first of 
two excellent examples is the story of Tods’ Amendment. Tods’ Amendment 
is the story of a Bill brought in by the Supreme Legislative Council of 
India. Tods was an English baby of six, and he mixed on friendly terms 
with Indians in the bazaar and with members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council. The Council was at this time devising a new scheme of land tenure 
which aimed at “safeguarding the interests” of a few hundred thousand 
cultivators of the Punjab. The Bill was beautiful on paper; and the Legal 
Member, who knew Tods, was settling the “minor details.” The weak part 
of the business was that European legislators, dealing with natives, are 
often puzzled to know which details are the major and which the minor. 
Also the Native Member was from Calcutta, and knew nothing about the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, the Bill was known to be a beautiful Bill till Tods 
happened one evening to be sitting on the knee of the Legal Member, and to 
hear him mention The Submontane Tracts Ryotwari Revised Enactment. 
Tods had heard the bazaar talking of a new plan for the Ryotwari, as 
bazaars talk when there is no white man to overhear. Tods began to prattle, 
and the Legal Member began to listen, till he soon realised that there was 
only one drawback to the beautiful Bill. The beautiful Bill, in short, was 
altogether wrong, more especially in the Council’s pet clause which so 
clearly “safeguarded the interests of the tenant.” It therefore came about 
that the rough draft of the Submontane Tracts Ryotwari Revised Enactment 
was put away in the Legal Member’s private paper-box — ”and, opposite 
the twenty-second clause, pencilled in blue chalk, and signed by the Legal 
Member, are the words, ‘Tods? Amendment.’” 

The moral of the tale is not obscure. A baby who runs in the bazaar is 
better able to legislate for India than a Supreme Legislative Council. India, 
in short, is a vast and uncertain land, whose ways are not always learned in 
a lifetime by the men whose business it is. The argument a fortiori — 
namely, that amiable and humane political philosophers, well bred in the 
latest European theories of government, are even less likely to be infallible 
— need not be pursued. 

Our second story is the story of Aurelian McGoggin. Aurelian McGoggin 
had read too many books, and he had too many theories. He also had a 
creed: “It was not much of a creed. It only proved that men had no souls, 
and there was no God and no hereafter, and that you must worry along 
somehow for the good of humanity.” McGoggin had found it an excellent 


creed for a Government office, and he brought it to India and tried to teach 
it to all his friends. His friends had found that life in India is not long 
enough to waste in proving that there is no one particular at the head of 
affairs, and they objected. They also warned McGoggin not to be too good 
for his work, and not to insist on doing it better than it needed to be done, 
because people in India wanted all their energy for bare life. But McGoggin 
would not be warned, and one day, when he had steadily overworked and 
overtalked through the hot season, he was suddenly interrupted at the club, 
in the middle of an oration. The doctor called it aphasia; but McGoggin 
only knew that he was struck sensationally dumb: “Something had wiped 
his lips of speech as a mother wipes the milky lips of her child, and he was 
afraid. For a moment he had lost his mind and memory — which was 
preposterous and something for which his philosophy did not allow. 
Henceforth he did not appear to know so much as he used to about things 
Divine.” 

McGoggin, in fact, was converted; for, as Mr Kipling explains, his story 
is really a tract — a tract whose purpose is to convey that India is able to 
cure the most resolute positivist of his positivism. Mr Kipling’s India is a 
land where science is mocked, and synthetic philosophies perish, and mere 
talk is wiped from the lips. You do not talk of Humanity in India, because in 
India “you really see humanity — raw, brown, naked humanity — with 
nothing between it and the blazing sky, and only the used-up, overhandled 
earth underfoot.” Mr Kipling’s Indian administrators are practical and 
simple men, who obey orders and accept the incredible because their 
position requires them to administer India as though they were never at 
fault, whereas their experience tells them that, if they are never to be at fault 
in India, it is wise to be not too original and fatal to be too rigid. 

Tods’ Amendment and The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin are printed 
among Plain Tales from the Hills. They look forward to a whole series of 
Anglo-Indian tales which present Mr Kipling’s idea of the English in India. 
Out of his later books we can illustrate a hundred times his conviction that 
in India the simplest wisdom is the best. 

But there are two kinds of simplicity. The one kind is illustrated in a tale 
from The Day’s Work; it is the right kind of simplicity. In no story of Mr 
Kipling is the devoted service and practical resourcefulness of the good 
Civilian so movingly celebrated as in the story of William the Conqueror. It 
is the story of a famine, and of how it was met by the servants of the Indian 
Government. The administration of famine relief would seem to be a simple 
thing when the grain has come by rail and only waits to be distributed. But 


the district served by the little group of English in William the Conqueror 
was a district which did not understand the food of the North, and, if it 
could not get the rice which it knew, was ready to starve within reach of 
bagsful of unfamiliar wheat or rye. The hero of the tale is finally reduced to 
distributing the Government rations to the goats, and keeping the starving 
babies alive with milk. It was a simple idea, and the man to whom it 
occurred worked himself to death’s door, which was no more than another 
simple idea of what was due from him to the district and to his superior 
officer. 

The wrong kind of simplicity is illustrated in a story from Life’s 
Handicap. It is called The Head of the District, and it has to do with a 
simple idea which occurred to the Viceroy. A Deputy Commissioner who 
understood the lawless Khusru Kheyel and had put into them the fear of 
English law had died and a successor had to be appointed. The man for the 
post was a certain Tallentire who had worked with the late head of the 
district and knew the tribe with whom he had to deal. But the Viceroy had a 
Principle. He wished to educate the natives in self-government; and here 
was an opportunity — a vacant post of responsibility and a native candidate 
to fill it. 


“There was a gentleman and a member of the Bengal Civil Service who 
had won his place and a university degree to boot in fair and open 
competition with the sons of the English. He was cultured, of the world, 
and, if report spoke truly, had wisely and, above all, sympathetically ruled a 
crowded district in South-Eastern Bengal. He had been to England and 
charmed many drawing-rooms there. His name, if the Viceroy recollected 
aright, was Mr Grish Chunder Dé, M.A. In short, did anybody see any 
objection to the appointment, always on principle, of a man of the people to 
rule the people? The district in South-Eastern Bengal might with advantage, 
he apprehended, pass over to a younger civilian of Mr G. C. Dé’s 
nationality (who had written a remarkably clever pamphlet on the political 
value of sympathy in administration); and Mr G. C. Dé could be transferred 
northward. As regarded the mere question of race, Mr Grish Chunder Dé 
was more English than the English, and yet possessed of that peculiar 
sympathy and insight which the best among the best Service in the world 
could only win to at the end of their service.” 


The principle was sound; but the consequences were such as usually 
follow when ideas which are simple in one continent are applied in another. 


Any man on the frontier could have told what would come of asking the 
Khusru Kheyel to respect and obey Mr Grish Chunder Dé. It was not a 
matter of religion or ability, but of history. The Khusru Kheyel had had 
relations with the countrymen of their new Head for generations and they 
were not relations of respect and obedience. How there was riot and some 
rapid blood-letting on the border, and how the new Head resigned his office 
before he had taken it over, is told as a warning that there is a wrong kind of 
simplicity in dealing with India. It is fatal to have invented simple and 
embracing phrases about a country which holds more races than all Europe; 
has had a long and private history of its own; has been more often 
conquered than Great Britain; and has had every sort of experience except 
that of being governed according to constitutional law. 

This chapter being mainly devoted to rescuing Mr Kipling from his 
political admirers and censors, it may be well to conclude upon his vision of 
the devoted civilian Scott, the hero of a tale already quoted, the man who 
fed the Indian babies from a herd of goats fattened on the food which the 
starving people of the Deccan distrusted and refused. Scott appears in that 
story at sunset, delectable and humane, sneezing in the dust of a hundred 
little feet, “a god in a halo of gold dust, walking slowly at the head of his 
flocks, while at his knee ran small naked cupids.” 

Clearly there is something wrong with the popular habit of regarding Mr 
Kipling as essentially concerned with the carving of men to the “nasty noise 
of beef-cutting on the block.” His “god in a halo of gold dust” seriously 
discourages any attempt to brand him with the mark of the reverting 
carnivor. 


IV 


NATIVE INDIA 


From Simla we have come down to the plains and the work of the English 
in Imperial India. Thence we pass to India herself. Concerning native India 
Mr Kipling’s principle thesis — a thesis illustrated with point and 
competency in many excellent tales — is that for the people of the West 
there can be no such thing as the real India — only here and there an 
understanding that wavers and frequently expires. Mr Kipling does not 
insolently explain that India is thus and thus. He allows the impression to 
grow upon us, as once it grew upon himself, that in India all the settled 
ways of the West are insecure, that at any moment we may be looking into 
the House of Suddhu. 


” A stone’s throw out on either hand 
From that well-ordered road we tread, 
And all the world is wild and strange: 

Churel and ghoul and Djinn and sprite 

Shall bear us company to-night, 

For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the Powers of Darkness range.” 


It is not for an Englishman to speak of the real India. Let him stand with 
Mr Kipling between East and West, and allow each thing he sees to add to 
his dark and intricate impression. India will then assume her own uneasy 
and vast form, will press upon the nerves, and be declared mysterious. 

There are a few pages in Life’s Handicap describing the City of Lahore 
by night. There is great heat in these pages; there is distance also, and the 
breathless air of streets where the formic swarming of India, her callous 
fecundity, the tyranny of her skies, and her old faith, prepare us for the 
House of Suddhu and the return of Imray: 


“The roof-tops are crammed with men, women, and children; and the air 
is full of undistinguishable noises. They are restless in the City of Dreadful 
Night; and small wonder. The marvel is that they can even breathe. If you 


gaze intently at the multitude you can see that they are almost as uneasy as 
a daylight crowd; but the tumult is subdued. Everywhere, in the strong 
light, you can watch sleepers turning to and fro, shifting their beds and 
again resettling them. In the pit-like courtyards of the houses there is the 
same movement. 

“The pitiless Moon shows it all. Shows, too, the plains outside the city, 
and here and there a hand’s-breadth of the Ravee without the walls. Shows 
lastly, a splash of glittering silver on a house-top almost directly below the 
mosque Minar. Some poor soul has risen to throw a jar of water over his 
fevered body; the tinkle of the falling water strikes faintly on the ear. Two 
or three other men, in far-off corners of the City of Dreadful Night, follow 
his example, and the water flashes like heliographic signals.... Still the 
unrestful noise continues, the sigh of a great city overwhelmed with the 
heat, and of a people seeking in vain for rest. It is only the lower-class 
women who sleep on the house-tops. What must the torment be in the 
latticed zenanas, where a few lamps are still twinkling? There are footfalls 
in the court below. It is the Muezzin — faithful minister; but he ought to 
have been here an hour ago to tell the Faithful that prayer is better than 
sleep — the sleep that will not come to the city. 

“The Muezzin fumbles for a moment with the door of one of the Minars, 
disappears awhile, and a bull-like roar — a magnificent bass thunder — 
tells that he has reached the top of the Minar. They must hear the cry to the 
banks of the shrunken Ravee itself! Even across the courtyard it is almost 
overpowering. The cloud drifts by and shows him outlined black against the 
sky, hands laid upon his ears, and broad chest heaving with the play of his 
lungs — ’Allah ho Akbar’; then a pause while another Muezzin somewhere 
in the direction of the Golden Temple takes up the call — ’Allah ho Akbar.’ 
Again and again; four times in all; and from the bedsteads a dozen men 
have risen up already. — ’I bear witness that there is no God by God.’” 





“Several weeks of darkness pass after this. For the Moon has gone out. 
The very dogs are still, and I watch for the first light of the dawn before 
making my way homeward. Again the noise of shuffling feet. The morning 
call is about to begin, and my nightwatch is over. ‘Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho 
Akbar!’ The east grows grey, and presently saffron; the dawn wind comes 
up as though the Muezzin had summoned it; and, as one man, the City of 
Dreadful Night rises from its bed and turns its face towards the dawning 


day.... 

“Will the Sahib, out of his kindness, make room?’ What is it? Something 
borne on men’s shoulders comes by in the half-light, and I stand back. A 
woman’s corpse going down to the burning-ghat, and a bystander says, ‘She 
died at midnight from the heat.’” 


This passage may stand as a fair example of Mr Kipling’s method of 
dealing with India. It is an able piece of descriptive writing. It is marked by 
a conscious and deliberate resolve that the “effect” shall be made. It shows 
us the Indian city from a high distance, as it appeared to an observer with a 
knack for vividly delivering his impressions. It is in no sense an inspired 
wrestle with the reality of India; and in that it is typical. Mr Kipling has 
never claimed to grasp or interpret his Indian theme. He has stood away 
almost ostentatiously from the material he was exploiting. 

It is indeed the chief merit of his Indian tales that he admits himself to be 
no more, so far as India is concerned, than an adventurer making the 
literary most of his adventure. He has at any rate the sensibility to be 
conscious that often he is in the position of a tripper before the Sphinx. His 
tales are thrilled with respect and a sense of India’s power. She it is who 
wipes the lips of Aurelian McGoggin, who flouts the Greatest of All the 
Viceroys, humbles the Legal Member of the Supreme Legislative Council, 
and drives the lonely white intruder to illusion and death. She is indifferent 
to every conqueror. She feeds her multitudes like a mother; and then 
suddenly her bounty dries and there is famine and pestilence. Always she is 
a confronting Presence dwarfing to one height masters and slaves. Mr 
Kipling has followed this Presence as Browning’s poet followed a more 
familiar quest: 


“Yet the day wears, 

And door succeeds door; 

I try the fresh fortune — 

Range the wide house from the wing to the centre. 
Still the same chance! She goes out as I enter.” 


It is a lawful adventure, and for some it is an absolute duty, to follow and 
challenge the Presence in word and deed. Englishmen who live in her 
shadow have sometimes for their honour to grasp and defy her; to assume 
that they are bound to question her authority. India for all her unknown 
terror has to be wrestled with for the blessing that England requires upon 


the labour of the English. Though the Gods of India are sacred, the devils of 
India, filthy and lawless, must be driven out. When India put the mark of 
the beast upon Fleete the powers of darkness had of necessity to be brought 
to heel, and this story may be read as a parable. The mark of the beast, 
wherever it may appear, is the Imperial concern of the English in India. 

But a warning enters here. Mr Kipling, celebrating Imperial India, has 
shown us the English at close war with the India of black magic and secret 
murder, of cruelty and fear. But he has balanced the account. There is 
another set of stories, showing us how the white man comes to disaster, 
who, not content with his exact and simple duty, insolently overleaps the 
breach between East and West — the breach which Mr Kipling himself so 
scrupulously observes. There was Trajego: 

“He knew too much in the first instance; and he saw too much in the 
second. He took too deep an interest in native life; but he will never do so 
again.” 


His story is entitled Beyond the Pale, and is to be found among Plain 
Tales from the Hills. There is also The Man Who Would Be King. He, too, 
neglected the barriers. India may be ruled by the resolute and challenged by 
the brave; but India may never be embraced. 

India, who strikes out of a brazen sky; who poisons with her infected 
breath and is served to the death without reward; who physically cows her 
people with dust and fever and heat, and is possessed with devils who must 
be pacified; where successive civilisations have left their bones upon the 
soil and a hundred religions have decayed, leaving the old air heavy with 
exhalations — this India slowly takes shape in Mr Kipling’s native stories. 
Her physical immensity and pressure is felt in stories like The End of the 
Passage and William the Conqueror. Her sleepless tyranny, which has made 
men intricate and incalculable, driving them to subterranean ways of 
thought and fancy, rules in every page of a tale like The Return of Imray. 
Imray was an amiable Englishman who incautiously patted the head of his 
servant’s child. Bahadur Khan speaks of it thus to Strickland of the Police: 

““Walking among us, his servants, he cast his eyes upon my child who 
was four years old. Him he bewitched, and in ten days he died of the fever, 
my child!’ 

““What said Imray Sahib?’ 

““He said he was a handsome child and patted him on the head; 
wherefore my child died. Wherefore I killed Imray Sahib in the twilight, 
when he had come, and was sleeping. Wherefore I dragged him up into the 


roof-beams and made all fast behind him — the Heaven-born knows all 
things. I am the servant of the Heaven-born.... Be it remembered that the 
Sahib’s shirts are correctly enumerated, and that there is an extra piece of 
soap in his wash-basin. My child was bewitched and I slew the wizard.’” 


There is here just that blend of simplicity and incalculable darkness 
found in all Mr Kipling’s native tales. If the premises of life in India are 
tortuous, conduct and reasoning are as naively innocent as a problem in 
geometry. 

It follows that, when the devils are out of the story, no story breathes 
more delightfully of Eden than a story of the East. The white side of the 
black story of Imray Sahib is shown in Kim, and in all the hints and small 
studies for Kim that preceded Mr Kipling’s best of all Indian tales. 

But Kim is something of a paradox. It is the best of all Indian tales by 
virtue of qualities which have little to do with India. It is an Indian book 
only upon its least important side. It is true that Kim himself is upon one 
side the most cunning of Mr Kipling’s studies of the meeting of East and 
West; but that, for us, is not his final merit. It is the final merit of Kim to be 
first cousin of Mowgli, the child of the Jungle. His first claim to our delight 
in him is that he is the quickest of young creatures, his senses sharp and 
clean, of a conscience untroubled, of a spirit that rejoices in nimble work, of 
a will in which loyalty and courage and the peace of self-confidence are 
firmly rooted. In a word, he is Mowgli among men. 

Here, however, we approach Kim merely as a tale of India — as a link 
artfully used by Mr Kipling to connect and pass in review the whole 
pageant of Imperial India as it is revealed to Western eyes — priests, 
peasants, soldiers, civilians, people of the plains and hills, women of the 
latticed palanquin and the bazaar, Hindu and Mohammedan, Afghan and 
Bengali. The picture of the Grand Trunk Road in Kim is an almost 
unsurpassed piece of descriptive writing. The diversity of the picture 
dazzles and bewilders us at first. Then out of all this diversity there 
gradually comes a conviction that fundamentally India is unimaginably 
simple at heart in spite of her medley of religions and conquests and races; 
that it is precisely this simplicity which baffles the intruder. There is the 
simplicity of Bahadur Khan, whose child was bewitched: therefore he killed 
Imray Sahib and hid his body behind the ceiling cloth. There is the 
simplicity of the hunter of Daoud Shah, whose house was dishonoured: 
therefore he killed his wife and went upon the trail of her seducer. There is 
the simplicity of men who starve and are burnt with the sun: therefore they 


deprecate the wrath of devils and put food in the beggar’s bowl. There is, 
above all, the simplicity of clean hunger, thirst, adventure, piety, 
friendliness and love that threads the whole story of the Lama and his 
Chela. 

Kim is one of the few really beautiful stories in modern literature. The 
brain and fancy of thousands of readers to-day are richer and sweeter by 
that tale of the Master and his Friend of All the World. We would not leave 
him and his Wheel of Things, the River he sought in simple faith, the trust 
he had in the charity of men, the message that bade him seek release in 
Nirvana from the importunity of life quaintly warring with instinctive 
gestures of delight and sympathy with all that made life precious — we 
would not leave this exquisite story so soon, were it not that it brings 
forward the imperishable side of Mr Kipling’s work to which we shall have 
shortly to return. Kim bridges the gap between the Indian stories and The 
Jungle Book, which means that Kim is all but the top of Mr Kipling’s 
achievement. 


V 


SOLDIERS THREE 


Mr Kipling’s three soldiers — Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd — are a 
literary tradition. They are the Horatii and the Curatii, the three Musketeers; 
Og, Gog and Magog; Captains Fluellin, Macmorris and Jamy; Bardolph, 
Pistol and Nym. That Kipling’s soldiers three are a literary tradition is 
significant of their quality and rank as part of their author’s achievement. 
They belong rather to the efficient literary workman who wrote the Simla 
tales than to the inspired author of the Jungle books. Though we have run 
from the House of Suddhu to the barrack-yard, we have not yet lost sight of 
Mr Kipling, decorator and colourman in words. We shall find him 
conspicuously at work upon Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd. Where, at 
first, he seems most closely to rub sleeves with the raw stuff of life we shall 
find him most aloof, most deliberately an artificer. Mr Kipling has seemed 
to the judicious, who have duly grieved, to be in his soldier tales throwing 
all crafty scruples to the winds in order that he may the more joyfully 
indulge a natural genius for ferocity. Mr Kipling’s soldiers are regarded as 
an instance of his love for low company, of his readiness to sacrifice 
aesthetic beauty to vulgar truth. 

This is quite the wrong direction from which to approach Mr Kipling’s 
soldier tales. Mr Kipling’s ferocity on paper is not to be explained as the 
result of a natural delight in violence and blood. On the contrary, it is 
distinctively a literary ferocity — the ferocity, not of a man who has killed 
people, but of a man who sits down and conscientiously tries to imagine 
what it is like to kill people. It is essentially the same kind of ferocity in 
imaginative fiction as the ferocity of Nietzsche in lyrical philosophy or of 
Malthus in speculative politics. When Mr Kipling talks of men carved in 
battle to the nasty noise of beef-cutting upon the block, or of men falling 
over like the rattle of fire-irons in the fender and the grunt of a pole-axed 
ox, or of a hot encounter between two combatants wherein one of them 
after feeling for his opponent’s eyes finds it necessary to wipe his thumb on 
his trousers, or of gun wheels greasy from contact with a late gunner — 
when Mr Kipling writes like this, we admit that his pages are disagreeable. 
But let us be clear as to the reason. These things are disagreeable, not 
because they are horrible fact, but because they are deliberate fiction. We 


feel that these things have been written, not from inspired impulse, but by 
taking careful thought. Here, clearly, is a writer who writes of war, not 
because he is by nature full of pugnacity, or necessarily loosed from hell to 
speak of horrors, but because war is a good “subject” with opportunities for 
effective treatment. 

It is incorrect to say that Mr Kipling naturally delights in savage war. He 
has been accused of a positive gusto for knives and bayonets, for redly 
dripping steel and spattered flesh. The gusto must be confessed; but it is not 
a gusto for the subject. It is the skilled craftsman’s gusto for doing things 
thoroughly and effectively. Mr Kipling cannot conceal his delight in his 
competency to make war as nasty as Zola or Tolstoi have made it. But this 
has nothing to do with a delight in war. Professors have gloried in blood 
and iron who would probably faint away in the nice, clean operating theatre 
of a London hospital. Philosophers who cannot run upstairs have preached 
the survival of the physically fittest. The politest of Roman poets has 
felicitously described how the two halves of a warrior’s head fell to right 
and left of his vertebral column. Mr Kipling’s savagery is of this 
excessively cultivated kind. It is not atavism or a sinister resolution to stand 
in the way of progress and gentility. Mr Kipling’s warrior tales, in fact, 
allow us clearly to realise that Mr Kipling’s real inspiration and interest is 
far away from the battle-field and the barrack. They are the kind of battle 
story which is usually written by sedentary poets who live in the country 
and are fond of children. Only they are the very best of their kind. 

Mr Kipling’s study of the professional soldier is best observed in Private 
Ortheris. Mulvaney is more popular, but Mulvaney in no sense belongs to 
Mr Kipling. He is the stage Irishman of the old Adelphi and the hero of 
many tales by Lever and Marryat. He is as purely a convention of the days 
of Mr Kipling’s youth as are Mrs Hawksbee and the Simla ladies. His chief 
importance lies in the opportunities he gives Mr Kipling for indulging his 
joyful gift for pure farce. Krishna Mulvaney and My Lord the Elephant are 
farce of the first quality, whose merit liberally covers the charge that their 
hero is of no human importance. Ortheris is in rather a different case. He 
has just that air of being authentic which is needed for an anecdote or 
narrative. He is not a profound and original document in human nature. 
There is no such document in any one of Mr Kipling’s books. But he stands 
well erect among the professional soldiers of literature. 

We will take one look at Private Ortheris at work: 


“Ortheris suddenly rose to his knees, his rifle at his shoulder, and peered 


across the valley in the clear afternoon light. His chin cuddled the stock, 
and there was a twitching of the muscles of the right cheek as he sighted; 
Private Stanley Ortheris was engaged on his business. A speck of white 
crawled up the watercourse. 

“‘See that beggar?... Got ‘im.’ 

“Seven hundred yards away, and a full two hundred down the hillside, 
the deserter of the Aurangabadis pitched forward, rolled down a red rock, 
and lay very still, with his face in a clump of blue gentians, while a big 
raven flapped out of the pine wood to make investigation. 

“That’s a clean shot, little man,’ said Mulvaney. 

“Learoyd thoughtfully watched the smoke clear away. ‘Happen there was 
a lass tewed up wi’ him, too,’ said he. 

“Ortheris did not reply. He was staring across the valley, with the smile 
of the artist who looks on the completed work.” 


This passage has been quoted against Mr Kipling as evidence of his 
inhuman delight in the hunting of man. If we look at it closely we shall find 
(1) an obvious delight in Ortheris as a professional expert who knows his 
business, the same delight which we find in Mr Hinchcliffe the engineer or 
in Dick Heldar the painter, and (2) the extremely self-conscious and cold- 
blooded effort of a competent author to write like a professional soldier, and 
(3) the intrusion of a born sentimentalist in Learoyd’s little touch of feeling 
at the close. 

The War Office book of infantry training contains some very curt and 
calm directions for getting a “good point” in bayonet exercise. The bayonet 
has to be correctly driven in, left in the enemy for a reasonable time, and 
extracted with a minimum of effort to the practitioner and a maximum of 
damage to the subject. Disabling the enemy in war is a professional and 
technical matter, and Mr Kipling is always able to be enthusiastic when 
things are beginning to be technical. Whether it be sighting a deserter at 
seven hundred yards, painting a charge of horse, writing what Dr Johnson 
would describe as the “most poetical paragraph in the English language,” or 
building a bridge over the Ganges, Mr Kipling is ready to be interested so 
long as the workman is competent, and the work of a highly skilled and 
special nature. Naturally, therefore, Mr Kipling has succeeded in getting 
very near to the professional view of soldiering. All Mr Kipling’s soldiers 
take their soldiering as men of business. This was what so terribly 
astonished and interested Cleever when he met the Infant and heard that 
after he had killed a man he had felt thirsty and “wanted a smoke too”; and 


Cleever has been followed in his astonishment by many of Mr Kipling’s 
literary critics. 

The greatest study in literature of the professional soldier — though he is 
infinitely more than that — is Shakespeare’s Falstaff. It will be remembered 
that Falstaff, after having led his men where they were finely peppered, also 
suffered from thirst; and, being an old campaigner, he was not unprovided. 
The fate of Falstaff upon the British stage for many centuries — where he 
has actually been played, not as a professional soldier, but as an 
incompetent poltroon! — seems to indicate that no figure is more liable to 
be misunderstood than the man whose business or duty it is to fight 
between meals. Even Mr Kipling, in his anxiety to emphasise that a regular 
soldier, apart from any personal and heroic qualities he may happen to 
possess, is to be regarded as just a skilled practitioner whose work asks for 
courage and resource, fails to take soldiering with the magnificent 
nonchalance of Shakespeare’s soldiers. Shakespeare takes the professional 
view for granted. But Mr Kipling does not quite do that. There is a 
continuously implicit protest in all Mr Kipling’s soldier tales that a soldier’s 
killing is like an editor’s leader-writing or a painter’s sketching from the 
nude — a protest which by its frequent over-emphasis shows that Mr 
Kipling, not having Shakespeare’s gift of intuition into every kind of man, 
has not quite succeeded in identifying himself with the soldier’s point of 
view. It is always present in his mind as something novel and surprising, 
needing insistence and emphasis. 

This is equally true of all Mr Kipling’s essays in brutality. His ferocity is 
as forced as his tenderness is natural. Violence and war are clearly foreign 
to his unprompted imagination. Only it happens that Mr Kipling has talked 
with soldiers; and, like Eustace Cleever, he is prompted occasionally to 
spend a perversely riotous evening in their company. The literary result is 
far from being contemptible; but it is far from being as precious as the 
result of his unprompted intrusion into the country of the Brushwood Boy, 
into Cold Lairs and the Council Rock. 

The soldier tales rank not very far above the tales from Simla. Their 
interest is mainly the interest of watching a skilled writer consciously using 
all his skill to give an air of authenticity to things not vitally realised. 
Mulvaney is pure convention, and Ortheris, though he more individually 
belongs to Mr Kipling, is rather an effort than a success. We have not yet 
got at the heart of Mr Kipling’s work. It yet remains to cross the barrier 
which divides some of the best journalism of our time from literature which 
will outlive its author. 


VI 


THE DAY’S WORK 


When we come to The Day’s Work we are getting very near to Mr Kipling 
at his best. We should notice at this point that in all the stories we have so 
far surveyed the men have mattered less than the work they do. The great 
majority of Mr Kipling’s tales are a song in praise of good work. Almost it 
seems as if, in the year 1897, their author had himself realised the 
significance of this; for it was in that year he published the volume entitled 
The Day’s Work; and it was the best volume, taking it from cover to cover, 
that had as yet appeared. 

The first and best story in The Day’s Work at once introduces the theme 
which threads all the best work of Mr Kipling. The Bridge-Builders is the 
story of a Bridge and incidentally of the men who built it. The crown has 
yet to be set upon a long agony of toil and disappointment. The master 
builder of the Bridge has put the prime of his energy and will into its 
building. Now it stands all but complete, with the Ganges gathering in her 
upper reaches for a mighty effort to throw off her strange fetters. The 
Bridge before the night of the flood has passed away becomes the symbol 
of a wrestle between the most ancient gods and the young will of man. Mr 
Kipling has put the Bridge into the foreground of his picture, has made of it 
the really sentient figure of the tale. Here definitely he writes the first 
chapter of his book of steam and steel; and we begin to be aware of an 
enthusiasm which is lacking in many of the highly finished proofs which 
preceded it that Mr Kipling could write almost anything as well as almost 
anybody else. In The Day’s Work he passes into a province which he was 
insistently urged to occupy by right of inspiration. 

The Day’s Work brings us directly into touch with one of the most 
distinctive features of Mr Kipling’s method. He has never been able to 
resist the lure of things technical. If he writes of a horse he must write as 
though he had bred and sold horses all his life. If he writes of a steam- 
engine he must write as though he had spent his life among pistons and 
cylinders. He writes of ships and the sea, of fox-hunting, of the punishing of 
Pathans, of drilling by companies and of agriculture; and he writes as one 
from whom no craft could hide its mysteries. This fascination of mere craft, 
this delight in the technicalities and dialect of the world’s work, is not a 


mannerism. It is not a parade of omniscience or the madness of a note-book 
worm. It is fundamental in Mr Kipling. It is wrong to think of Between the 
Devil and the Deep Sea or of .007 as the unfortunate rioting of an amateur 
machinist. To those who object that Mr Kipling has spoiled these stories 
with an absurd enthusiasm for bolts and bars it has at once to be answered 
that but for this very enthusiasm for bolts and bars, which the undiscerning 
have found so tedious, the great majority of Mr Kipling’s stories would 
never have been written at all. A powerful turbine excites in Mr Kipling 
precisely the same quality of emotion which a comely landscape excited in 
Wordsworth; and this emotion is stamped upon all that he has written in this 
kind. There is a passage in Between the Devil and the Deep Sea which runs: 


“What follows is worth consideration. The forward engine had no more 
work to do. Its released piston-rod, therefore, drove up fiercely, with 
nothing to check it, and started most of the nuts of the cylinder-cover. It 
came down again, the full weight of the steam behind it, and the foot of the 
disconnected connecting-rod, useless as the leg of a man with a sprained 
ankle, flung out to the right and struck the starboard, or right-hand, cast- 
iron supporting-column of the forward engine, cracking it clean through 
about six inches above the base, and wedging the upper portion outwards 
three inches towards the ship’s side. There the connecting-rod jammed. 
Meantime, the after engine, being as yet unembarrassed, went on with its 
work, and in so doing brought round at its next revolution the crank of the 
forward engine, which smote the already jammed connecting-rod, bending 
it and therewith the piston-rod cross-head — the big cross-piece that slides 
up and down so smoothly.” 


This is the method of Homer as applied to the shield of Achilles, the 
method of Milton in enumerating the superior fiends, the method of Walter 
Scott confronted with a mountain pass, the method of the sonneteer to his 
mistress’ eyebrow. Mr Kipling’s enthusiasm for these broken engines would 
be intolerable if it were not obviously genuine. Unless we shut our ears and 
admit no songs that sing of things as yet unfamiliar to the poets of blue sky 
and violets dim as Cytherea’s eyes, we cannot possibly mistake the lyrical 
ecstasy of the above passage. When Mr Kipling tells how a released piston- 
rod drove up fiercely and started the nuts of the cylinder-cover, it is an 
incantation. His machines are more alive than his men and women. It is 
more important to know about the cast-iron supporting-column of Mr 
Kipling’s forward engine than to know that Maisie had long hair and grey 


eyes, or to know what happened to any of the people whom it concerned. 
.007, which is the story of a shining and ambitious young locomotive, is ten 
times more vital — it calls for ten times more fellow-feeling — than the 
heart affairs of Private Learoyd or the distresses of the Copleigh girls at 
Simla. The pain that shoots through .007 when he first becomes acquainted 
with a hot-box is a more human and recognisable bit of consciousness than 
anything to be shared with the Head of the District or the Man Who Was. 
The psychology of the Mill Wheel in Below the Mill Dam is quite 
obviously accurate. That Mill Wheel, unlike scores of Mr Kipling’s men 
and women, is a creature we have met, who refuses to be forgotten. When 
he is dealing with men Mr Kipling celebrates not so much mankind as the 
skill and competency of mankind as severely applied to a given and 
necessary task. It follows that Mr Kipling’s men at their best are most 
excellent machines. It follows, again, that when Mr Kipling drops the 
pretence that he is deeply concerned with man as man, and begins to 
celebrate with all his might the machine as the machine, we realise that his 
machine is the better man of the two. 

The inspiration which Mr Kipling first indulged to its full bent in The 
Day’s Work lives on through all the ensuing books. It reaches a climax in 
With the Night Mail, a post-dated vision of the air. It is one of the most 
remarkable stories he has written — a story produced at full pressure of the 
imagination which, but for its fatal prophesying, would keep his memory 
green for generations. The detail with which the theme is worked out is 
extravagant; but it is the extravagance of an inspired lover. To quarrel with 
its technical exuberance on the ground that Mr Kipling should have made it 
less like the vision of an engineer is simply to miss almost the main impulse 
of Mr Kipling’s progress. It is true that unless we share Mr Kipling’s 
enthusiasm for The Night Mail as a beautiful machine, for the men who 
governed it as skilled mechanicians, and for all the minutiae of the control 
and distribution of traffic by air, we are not likely to be greatly held by the 
story. But this is simply to say that unless we catch the passion of an author 
we may as well shut the author’s book. 

This does not imply that we must love machinery in order to love Mr 
Kipling’s enthusiasm for machinery. We have to share the author’s passion; 
but not necessarily to dote upon its object. It is not essential to an 
admiration of Shakespeare’s sonnets that the admirer should have been a 
suitor of the Dark Lady. It matters hardly at all what is the inspiration of an 
imaginative author. So long as he succeeds in getting into a highly fervent 
condition, which prompts him to write, with entire forgetfulness of himself 


and the reader, of things whose beauty he was born to see, it is of little 
moment how he happens to be kindled. We do not need to be suffering the 
pangs of adolescent love, or even to know the story of Fanny Brawne, to 
hear the immortal longing of John Keats sounding between all the lines of 
the great Odes: 


“Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair.” 


We do not need to be the enemy of the Arminians to resolve the music of 
Milton; and we may live all our lives in a city and yet know Wordsworth for 
a great poet. Shelley does not suffer because philosophic anarchy has gone 
out of fashion; and the poetry of the Hebrews lives for ever, though its 
readers have never lived in the shadow of Sinai. These mighty instances are 
here intended not to establish a comparison but to establish a principle. The 
exact source of Mr Kipling’s inspiration matters not a straw. We simply 
know that his machinery is alive and lovely in his eyes. He communicates 
his passion to his reader though his readers are unable to distinguish 
between a piston-rod and a cylinder-cover. 

The Day’s Work throws back a clear and searching light upon some of the 
tales, Indian and political, which we have already passed in review. As we 
look back upon these stories of men and women we realise, in the light of 
The Day’s Work, that machinery — the machinery of Army and Empire — 
enters repeatedly as a leading motive. Far from regarding Mr Kipling’s 
passion for technical engineering as something which gets in the way of his 
natural genius for telling human tales, we are brought finally to realise that 
many of these human tales are no more than an excuse for the indulging of 
a passion that helplessly spins them. As literature William the Conqueror 
and The Head of the District have less to do with the politics of India than 
with the nuts and bolts of The Ship That Found Herself. The same truth 
applies equally to a book which has been discussed beyond all proportion to 
its rank among the stories of Mr Kipling. The Light That Failed is often 
read as the high and tragical love story of Dick Heldar; but it is really 
nothing of the kind. It really belongs to The Day’s Work. As the love story 
of Dick Heldar it is of small account. Mr Kipling thinks very little of it from 
that point of view. He has even allowed it, upon that side, to be deprived of 
all its significance in order to meet the needs of a popular actor. Mr Kipling 


is not the man to sell his conscience. Therefore his admirers may infer from 
the fact that he has sold Dick and Maisie to British and American playgoers 
that Dick and Maisie are not regarded by their author as of the first 
importance. We cannot think of Mr Kipling as allowing one screw of the 
ship that found herself to be misplaced. But he has cheerfully allowed his 
story of Dick and Maisie to be turned with a few strokes of the pen into an 
effective curtain for a negligible play. 

This does not mean that The Light That Failed is not a characteristic and 
a fine achievement. It means that its character and fineness have nothing to 
do with Dick and Maisie or with any of that stuff of the story which 
contrives to exist behind the footlights of Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson’s 
theatre. The Light That Failed must not be read as the love story of a painter 
who goes blind. It must be read, with .007 and The Maltese Cat, as an 
enthusiastic account of the day’s work of a newspaper correspondent. The 
really vital passages of the story have all to do with Mr Kipling’s chosen 
text of work for work’s sake. Dick’s work and not Dick himself is the hero 
of the play. The only incident which really affects us is the scraping out of 
his last picture. We do not bother in the least as to whether Maisie returns to 
him or stays away; because we do not believe in the reality of Maisie and 
we cannot imagine anything she may or may not do as affecting anyone 
very seriously. Dick’s wrestle with his picture is another matter. He and his 
friends may talk a great deal of nonsense about their work (nonsense which 
would strictly require us to condemn every good page which Mr Kipling 
has written), but there is no doubt whatever that the enthusiasm of men for 
men’s work is the vital and moving principle of The Light That Failed. The 
motive of the whole story is the motive of The Bridge-Builders. The rest is 
merely accessory. 

The Light That Failed is full of instruction for the close critic of Mr 
Kipling. We discover in it three out of the many levels of excellence in 
which he moves. First there is a cunning artificer pretending to a knowledge 
and admiration which he does not really possess — an artificer who tries to 
impose Maisie and the Red-Haired Girl upon us in the same deceiving way 
as the way in which he tried to impose upon us Mrs Hawksbee and the 
Copleigh girls. Second, there is a clever writer of soldier stories, showing 
us some nasty fighting at close range, with a far too elaborate pretence that 
he can take it all for granted as a professional combatant. Finally there is an 
inspired author celebrating the world’s work — an author we have agreed to 
put in a higher rank than those other literary experts who have quite 
unjustifiably stolen his greener laurels. 


VII 


THE FINER GRAIN 


It has been Mr Kipling’s habit all through his career to peg out literary 
claims for himself as evidence of his intention later on to work them at a 
profit. Thus, writing Plain Tales from the Hills, he includes one or two 
stories, such as The Taking of Lungtungpen and The Three Musketeers, 
which clearly look forward to Soldiers Three and all the later stories in that 
kind. Or, again, he looks forward in Tods? Amendment and Wee Willie 
Winkie to the time when he will write many stories, and, in a sense, whole 
books concerning children. Tods? Amendment promises Baa Baa Black 
Sheep, and Just So Stories; it even promises Stalky & Co., which is simply 
the best collection of boisterous boy farces ever written. Then, again, there 
is In the Rukh, out of Many Inventions, which looks forward to the Jungle 
Book. Finally, there is, in The Day’s Work, clear evidence of Mr Kipling’s 
intention ultimately to abandon the hills and plains of India and to take 
literary seisin of the country and chronicles of England. 

The first undoubted evidence that Mr Kipling, who started with skilful 
tales of India, was bound in the end to tum homewards for a deeper 
inspiration is contained in a story from The Day’s Work. My Sunday at 
Home is ostensibly broad farce, of the Brugglesmith variety — farce which 
might well call for a chapter to itself were it not that broad farce is much the 
same whoever the writer may be. But My Sunday at Home is really less 
important as farce than as evidence of Mr Kipling’s enthusiasm for the 
stillness and ancientry of the English wayside. The pages of this story distil 
and drip with peace. Moreover, the story is neighboured with two others, all 
beckoning Mr Kipling home to Burwash in Sussex. There is the Brushwood 
Boy, who after work comes home and finds it good — good after his work 
is done. There is also An Error in the Fourth Dimension wherein Mr 
Kipling is found playing affectionately with the idea that England is quite 
unlike any other country. There is in England a fourth dimension which is 
beyond the perception, say, of an American railway king, who after much 
amazement and wrath concludes that the English are not a modern people 
and thereafter returns to his own more reasonable land. 

Of the miscellaneous stories in which Mr Kipling surrenders utterly to 
this later theme perhaps the most memorable is An Habitation Enforced 


from Actions and Reactions. Here we are in quite another plane of 
authorship from that in which we have moved in the tales of India. There is 
a wide difference between The Return of Imray — to take one of the most 
skilful tales of India — and An Habitation Enforced. The Return of Imray 
betrays the conscious resolution of a clever man of letters to make the most 
effective use of good material. But An Habitation Enforced is the 
spontaneous gesture of pure feeling. The Indian stories are ingenious and 
well managed. Their point is made. Their workmanship is excellent. 
Atmospheres and impressions are cunningly arranged. But they very rarely 
succeed in carrying the reader as the reader is carried upon this later tide. 

The feeling of An Habitation Enforced, as of all the English tales, is that 
of the traveller returned. The value of Mr Kipling’s traffics and discoveries 
over the seven seas is less in the record he has made of these adventures 
than in their having enabled him to return to England with eyes sharpened 
by exile, with his senses alert for that fourth dimension which does not exist 
for the stranger. An Habitation Enforced is inspired by the nostalgia of 
inveterate banishment. Some part of its perfection — it is one of the few 
perfect short stories in the English tongue — is due to the perfect agreement 
of its form with the passion that informs its writing. It is the story of a 
homing Englishwoman, and of her restoration to the absolute earth of her 
forbears. In writing of this woman Mr Kipling has only had to recall his 
own joyful adventure in picking up the threads of a life at once familiar and 
mysterious, in meeting again the homely miracle of things that never 
change. Finally England claims her utterly — her and her children and her 
American husband. It was an American who bade Cloke, man of the soil 
and acquired retainer of the family, bring down larch-poles for a light 
bridge over the brook; but it was an Englishman reclaimed who needs 
consented to Cloke’s amendment: 


“But where the deuce are the larch-poles, Cloke? I told you to have them 
down here ready.’ 

““We’ll get ‘em down if you, say so,’ Cloke answered, with a thrust of the 
underlip they both knew. 

“But I did say so. What on earth have you brought that timber-tug here 
for? We aren’t building a railway bridge. Why, in America, half-a-dozen 
two-by-four bits would be ample.’ 

“T don’t know nothin’ about that,’ said Cloke. ‘An’ I’ve nothin’ to say 
against larch — if you want to make a temp’ry job of it. I ain’t ‘ere to tell 
you what isn’t so, sir; an’ you can’t say I ever come creepin’ up on you, or 
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tryin’ to lead you farther in than you set out — — 

“A year ago George would have danced with impatience. Now he 
scraped a little mud off his old gaiters with his spud, and waited. 

“<All I say is that you can put up larch and make a temp’ry job of it; and 
by the time the young master’s married it’ll have to be done again. Now, 
I’ve brought down a couple of as sweet six-by-eight oak timbers as we’ve 
ever drawed. You put ‘em in an’ it’s off your mind for good an’ all. T’ other 
way — I don’t say it ain’t right, I’m only just sayin’ what I think — but 
tother way, he’ll no sooner be married than we’ll ‘ave it all to do again. 
You’ve no call to regard my words, but you can’t get out of that.’ 

““No,’ said George, after a pause; ‘I’ve been realising that for some time. 
Make it oak then; we can’t get out of it.’” 


This story is the real beginning of Puck — to whom Mr Kipling’s latest 
volumes are addressed. In Puck of Pook’s Hill Mr Kipling takes seisin of 
England in all times — more particularly of that trodden nook of England 
about Pevensey. This book is less a book of children and fairies than an 
English chronicle. Dan and Una are the least living of Mr Kipling’s children 
— they are as shadowy as the little ghost who dropped a kiss upon the palm 
of the visitor in the mansion of They. The men, too, who come and go, are 
shadows. It is the land which abides and is real. We hum continually a 
variation of Shakespeare’s song: 

“This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


Puck of Pook’s Hill is a final answer to those who think of the Imperial 
idea as loose and vast, without roots in any dear, particular soil. Puck of 
Pool’s Hill suggests in every page that England could never for its lovers be 
too small. We would know intimately each place where the Roman trod, 
where Weland came and went, where Saxon and Norman lost themselves in 
a common league. 

From this England, fluttered with memories and the most ancient magic, 
it is a natural step into the regions of pure fancy where Mr Kipling is 
happiest of all. The Children of the Zodiac and The Brushwood Boy are the 
earliest proofs that Mr Kipling flies most surely when he is least impeded 
by a human or material document. We have here to make a last protest 
against a too popular fallacy concerning the tales of Mr Kipling. Mr 
Kipling’s passion for the concrete, which is a passion of all truly 
imaginative men, together with his keen delight in the work of the world, 
has caused him to be falsely regarded as a note-book realist of the modern 


type. He is assumed to be happiest when writing from direct experience 
without refinement or transmutation. We cannot trace this error to its source 
and expose the many fallacies it contains without going deeper into 
aesthetics than is here necessary or desirable. The simple fact that Mr 
Kipling’s best stories are those in which his fancy is most free is answer 
enough to those who put him among the reporters of things as they are. It 
sufficiently excuses us from the long and difficult inquiry as to whether Mr 
Kipling’s account of the people who live next door is accurate and minute, 
and allows us to assume, without starting a controversy which only a heavy 
volume could determine, that, if Mr Kipling had ever set out to describe the 
people who live next door, he would have simplified them out of all 
recognition. Mr Kipling has pretended, often with some success, that his 
people are really to be met with in the Royal Navy or in the Indian Civil 
Service. But let the reader consider for a moment whom they remember 
best. Is it Mowgli or is it someone who is a C.I.E.? Is it the Elephant Child, 
or is it Mr Grish Chunder Dé? When does Mr Kipling more successfully 
convey to us the impression that his people are alive and real? Is it when he 
is supposed to be drawing men from the life, or is it when he has set free his 
imagination to call up the People of the Hills or the folk in the Jungle? 

The grain of Mr Kipling’s work is the finer, his vision is more confident 
and clear, the further he gets from the world immediately about him. 
Already we have seen how happily in India he left behind his impression of 
the alert tourist, his experience of the mess-room and bazaar, to enshrine in 
his fairy tale of Kim the faith and simplicity of two of the children of the 
world — each, the old and the young, a child after his own fashion. Kim is 
Mr Kipling’s escape from the India which is traversed by the railway and 
served by the “Pioneer.” It is the escape of Dan and Una into the Kingdom 
of Puck, and the escape of Mowgli into the Jungle. It is the escape, finally, 
of Mr Kipling’s genius into the region where it most freely breathes. 

We have noted that Kim is one of the Indian doors by which we enter; 
but there is a more open door in the first story of The Second Jungle Book. 
It is the best of all Mr Kipling’s stories, just as the Jungle Books are the best 
of all his books. It concerns the Indian, Purun Bhagat. 

He was learned, supple, and deeply intimate in the affairs of the world. 
He had shared the counsels of princes; he had been received with honour in 
the clubs and societies of Europe. He was, to all appearances, a polite blend 
of all the talents of East and West. Then suddenly Purun Bhagat 
disappeared. All India understood; but of all Western people only Mr 
Kipling was able to follow where he walked as a holy man and a beggar 


into the hills. There he became St Francis of the Hills, living in a little 
shrine with the friendly creatures of the woods, venerated and cared for by a 
village on the hillside. 

All Mr Kipling’s readers know how that story ends — how on a night of 
disaster there came together as of one blood the saint and his people and the 
wild creatures who had housed with him. It is quoted here as showing how 
the old piety of India beckoned Mr Kipling into the jungle as inevitably as 
the old loyalty of England beckoned him into a region where on a summer 
day we can meet without surprise a Flint Man or a Centurion of Rome. 

Always the bent of Mr Kipling, in his best work, is found to be away 
from the world. To appreciate his finer quality we must pass with him into 
the Rukh, or into the country beyond Policeman Day, into the mansion of 
lost children, or into a region where it is but a step from the Zodiac to fields 
under the plough. The tales of Mr Kipling which will longest survive him 
are not the tales where he is competently brutal and omniscient, but the 
tales where he instinctively flies from the necessity of giving to his vision 
the likeness of the modern world. 

We may now realise more clearly the peril which lies in the popular 
fallacy concerning Mr Kipling described in the first few pages of this book. 
So far is Mr Kipling from being an author inspired and driven to claim a 
share in the active life of the present, an author who unloads upon us a store 
of memories and experience, that he is only able to do his finest work as an 
unchecked and fantastic dreamer. The stories in which he imposes upon his 
readers the illusion that he would never have written books if he had stayed 
at home, that his stories are the carelessly flung reminiscences of a full life 
— these stories are themselves instances of the skill whereby a cunning 
author has been able to conceal from his generation the deep difference 
between artifice and inspiration. A crafty author will often employ his best 
phrases to describe the thing he has never really seen with the eye of 
genius. His manner will be most assured where his matter is the least 
authentic. His points will be most effectively made where there is the least 
necessity to make them. Mr Kipling, writing as a soldier, is more a soldier 
than any soldier who ever lived. Thereby the discerning reader will infer 
that Mr Kipling was not born to write as a soldier. He will know that Mr 
Kipling is not profoundly and instinctively an atavistic prophet, because his 
atavism is more atavistic than the atavism of the first man who ever was 
born. He will also realise that Mr Kipling writes so effectively about India 
because he ought to be writing about England and Fairyland and the Jungle. 
He will realise, in short, that Mr Kipling is an imaginative man of letters 


who has wonderful visions when he stays at home, and who needs all his 
craft as an expert literary artificer to persuade his readers that these visions 
are not seriously impaired when he ventures abroad. 


Vill 


THE POEMS 


Only the briefest epilogue is necessary concerning Mr Kipling’s poetry. We 
have concluded as to his prose stories that his best work is in the pure fancy 
of The Jungle Book, and that we descend thence through his English tales 
and his celebration of the work of the world to clever stories of India and 
Soldiers Three. Upon each of these levels we meet with verse in the same 
kind, concerning which it may at once be said that at all times, except 
where the rule is proved by the exception, Mr Kipling’s verse is less 
urgently inspired than his prose. The true motive which drives a poet into 
verse is the perception of a quality in the thing he has to say which requires 
for its delivery the beat and lift of a rhythm which crosses and penetrates 
the rhythm of sense and logic. This is true even of the poetry which seems, 
at first, to contradict it. Pope’s Essay on Man, for example, which at first 
seems no more than a neater prose than the prose of Addison, is really not 
prose at all. In addition to the cool sense of what appears to be no more than 
a pentametric arrangement of common-places there is a rhythm which 
admirably conveys, independently of what is being actually said, the gentle 
perambulating of the eighteenth-century philosopher in the garden which 
Candide retired to cultivate in the best of all possible worlds. In all poetry 
there must be a manifest reason why prose would not have served the 
author’s purpose equally well. 

Can we say this of Mr Kipling’s poetry? Is Mr Kipling’s poetry the result 
of an urgent need for a metrical utterance? 

A careful reading of Mr Kipling’s verse, comparing it subject for subject 
with his prose, soon convinces us that, far from being a more direct 
passionate and living utterance than his prose, it is invariably more wrought 
and careful and elaborate. It does not suggest the poet driven into song. It 
suggests rather the skilful writer borrowing the manner of a poet, playing, 
as it were, with the poet’s tools, without any urgent impulse to express 
himself in that particular way. He has merely added to the number of rules 
to be successfully observed. Of his technical success there is seldom any 
doubt at all. For a craftsman who can use all the intricate resources of good 
prose successfully to create an illusion that he is inspired in his least 
abandoned moments, it is child’s play to use the more obvious devices of 


the metrician to similar effect. So far as mere formal excellence is 
concerned, verse is a journeyman’s matter as compared with prose; and it is 
not at all astonishing to find that the formal part of poetry troubles Mr 
Kipling not at all. But we must look beyond the formality of verse to find a 
poet. Poetry flies higher than prose only when the poet’s feeling has driven 
him to sing what he cannot say. Mr Kipling is a wonderful metrician; but 
that is not the question. The question is, Where shall we find the most 
immediate union of the author’s feeling with the author’s expression? And 
the answer to that will be, Not in the author’s poems. 
Take as an example the English motive: 


“See you our little mill that clacks, 
So busy by the brook? 

She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book.” 


Compare this well-wrought stanza with the prose tale Below the Mill 
Dam, or with the passage it paraphrases in the story to which it stands as 
motto: 


“The English are a bold people. His Saxons would laugh and jest with 
Hugh, and Hugh with them, and — this was marvellous to me — if even 
the meanest of them said such and such a thing was the Custom of the 
Manor, then straightway would Hugh and such old men of the Manor as 
might be near forsake everything else to debate the matter — I have seen 
them stop the mill with the corn half ground — and if the custom or usage 
were proven to be as it was said, why, that was the end of it, even though it 
were flat against Hugh, his wish and command.” 


It may be said of the verse that, possibly, it is more carefully considered 
than the prose, more deliberate and formally more excellent. But it is 
certainly more remote from the passion it conveys. There is more drive in a 
single fragment of An Habitation Enforced than in all the songs of Puck. 

Similarly let us take another of Mr Kipling’s themes — his delight in the 
world’s work. Think first of The Bridge-Builders and of William the 
Conqueror and then turn to The Bell Buoy (Five Nations) or The White 
Man’s Burden (Five Nations). In each case — and we repeat the result every 
time the experiment is made — we find that the author’s motive, which 
lives in his prose, tends in his verse to expire. In The White Man’s Burden it 
expires outright, so that reading it, it is difficult to realise that William the 


Conqueror has had the power so deeply to move us. 

This is true even where Mr Kipling’s subject, which in prose has not 
taken him to the top of his achievement, has in verse taken him as high as in 
verse he is able to go. Mr Kipling’s best verse is contained in Barrack 
Room Ballads; but even these do not compare in merit with Soldiers Three. 
Barrack Room Ballads are the best of Mr Kipling’s poetry, because in these 
poems rhyme and beat are essential to their inspiration. They are the 
exception which prove the rule that normally Mr Kipling has no right to his 
metre. Barrack Room Ballads are robust and vivid songs of the camp, 
choruses which require no music to enable them to serve the purpose of any 
gathering where the first idea is that there should be a cheerful noise. 
Complete success in this kind only required Mr Kipling to fill in the 
skeleton of a metre which brings the right words at the right moment to the 
tip of the galloping tongue, and this he has admirably done. 

Where in Barrack Room Ballads Mr Kipling has attempted to do more 
than fill up the feet of an irresponsible line, his verse only succeeds in 
defining the weakness, in a corresponding kind, of his prose. We have seen 
that one weakness of his soldier tales is their over emphasis of the brutal 
aspect of war, natural in an author of sensitive imagination attempting to 
identify himself with the soldier’s point of view. In the prose tales this 
exaggeration is only occasional. In Barrack Room Ballads it is more 
pronounced. 

We may take three stanzas of Snarleyow as evidence that Mr Kipling’s 
Barrack Room Ballads, unlike the songs of Puck and the greater mass of his 
verse, really had to be metrical; also as evidence that, in so far as they 
attempt to be more than a galloping chorus in dialect they are less 
admirable than the adventures of Ortheris and Mulvaney. The Battery was 
charging into action and the Driver had just been saying that a Battery was 
hard to pull up when it was taking the field: 


“E ‘adn’t ‘ardly spoke the word, before a droppin’ shell 

A little right the battery an’ between the sections fell; 

An’ when the smoke ‘ad cleared away, before the limber wheels, 
There lay the Driver’s Brother with ‘is ‘ead between ‘is ‘eels. 


“Then sez the Driver’s Brother, an’ ‘is words was very plain, 

‘For Gawd’s own sake get over me, an’ put me out 0’ pain.’ 

They saw ‘is wounds was mortial, an’ they judged that it was best, 
So they took an’ drove the limber straight across ‘is back an’ chest. 


“The Driver ‘e give nothin’ ‘cept a little coughin’ grunt, 

But ‘e swung ‘is ‘orses ‘andsome when it came to ‘Action Front!’ 
An’ if one wheel was juicy, you may lay your Monday head 
“Twas juicier for the niggers when the case began to spread.” 


The brutality in this incident is forced in idea and expression beyond 
anything we find in Soldiers Three. It is this continuous forcing of idea and 
expression which persists in virtually all Mr Kipling’s verse except where 
the jingle is all that matters. We have only to recall recitations from the 
platform or before the curtain of some of Mr Kipling’s popular poetry to 
realise, sometimes a little painfully, that verse is for him not a threshold of 
the authentic Hall of Song, but, too often, a door out of reality into the 
sentimental and overwrought. 

Comparing the soldier tales and the soldier songs it is often possible, 
however, to miss the author’s flagging, because, as we have seen, the 
soldier songs are the best songs, whereas the soldier tales are not the best 
tales. The full extent of the inferiority of Mr Kipling’s verse to Mr Kipling’s 
prose cannot, however, be missed if we compare the finer grain of Mr 
Kipling’s prose with the poems that deal with similar themes. Read first The 
Story of Ung (The Seven Seas) and afterwards the tale of the Flint Man 
found upon the Downs by Dan and Una (Rewards and Fairies). Or, to take 
an even more telling instance, recall the most perfect of all Mr Kipling’s 
tales The Miracle of Purun Bhagat, and afterwards read the poem that is 
proudly set at the head of it: 


“The night we felt the earth would move 
We stole and plucked him by the hand, 

Because we loved him with the love 
That knows but cannot understand. 


“And when the roaring hillside broke, 
And all our world fell down in rain, 
We saved him, we the Little Folk; 
But lo! he does not come again! 


“Mourn now, we saved him for the sake 
Of such poor love as wild ones may. 
Mourn ye! Our brother will not wake, 


And his own kind drive us away!” 
— Dirge of the Langurs. 


The poem is excellent cold craft, but leaves us precisely in the state of 
mind in which it found us. The story which follows it is rooted in the same 
idea; but, where the one is a literary exercise, the other is a supreme feat of 
imagination. 

Here, with The Miracle of Purun Bhagat, the story itself and not the dirge 
of the Langurs, we may conveniently leave the reputation of our author. 
Critics of a future generation may need to apologise for including within the 
limits of a brief monograph a specific chapter upon Mr Kipling’s verse. 
They will not need to apologise for its brevity. 


ON MR. RUDYARD KIPLING AND MAKING THE 
WORLD SMALL by G.K. Chesterton 


HD 


This chapter was taken from Chesterton’s critical work Heretics. 


There is no such thing on earth as an uninteresting subject; the only thing 
that can exist is an uninterested person. Nothing is more keenly required 
than a defence of bores. When Byron divided humanity into the bores and 
bored, he omitted to notice that the higher qualities exist entirely in the 
bores, the lower qualities in the bored, among whom he counted himself. 
The bore, by his starry enthusiasm, his solemn happiness, may, in some 
sense, have proved himself poetical. The bored has certainly proved himself 
prosaic. 

We might, no doubt, find it a nuisance to count all the blades of grass or 
all the leaves of the trees; but this would not be because of our boldness or 
gaiety, but because of our lack of boldness and gaiety. The bore would go 
onward, bold and gay, and find the blades of grass as splendid as the swords 
of an army. The bore is stronger and more joyous than we are; he is a 
demigod — nay, he is a god. For it is the gods who do not tire of the 
iteration of things; to them the nightfall is always new, and the last rose as 
red as the first. 

The sense that everything is poetical is a thing solid and absolute; it is not 
a mere matter of phraseology or persuasion. It is not merely true, it is 
ascertainable. Men may be challenged to deny it; men may be challenged to 
mention anything that is not a matter of poetry. I remember a long time ago 
a sensible sub-editor coming up to me with a book in his hand, called “Mr. 
Smith,” or “The Smith Family,” or some such thing. He said, “Well, you 
won’t get any of your damned mysticism out of this,” or words to that 
effect. I am happy to say that I undeceived him; but the victory was too 
obvious and easy. In most cases the name is unpoetical, although the fact is 
poetical. In the case of Smith, the name is so poetical that it must be an 
arduous and heroic matter for the man to live up to it. The name of Smith is 
the name of the one trade that even kings respected, it could claim half the 
glory of that arma virumque which all epics acclaimed. The spirit of the 
smithy is so close to the spirit of song that it has mixed in a million poems, 


and every blacksmith is a harmonious blacksmith. 

Even the village children feel that in some dim way the smith is poetic, 
as the grocer and the cobbler are not poetic, when they feast on the dancing 
sparks and deafening blows in the cavern of that creative violence. The 
brute repose of Nature, the passionate cunning of man, the strongest of 
earthly metals, the wierdest of earthly elements, the unconquerable iron 
subdued by its only conqueror, the wheel and the ploughshare, the sword 
and the steam-hammer, the arraying of armies and the whole legend of 
arms, all these things are written, briefly indeed, but quite legibly, on the 
visiting-card of Mr. Smith. Yet our novelists call their hero “Aylmer 
Valence,” which means nothing, or “Vernon Raymond,” which means 
nothing, when it is in their power to give him this sacred name of Smith — 
this name made of iron and flame. It would be very natural if a certain 
hauteur, a certain carriage of the head, a certain curl of the lip, distinguished 
every one whose name is Smith. Perhaps it does; I trust so. Whoever else 
are parvenus, the Smiths are not parvenus. From the darkest dawn of history 
this clan has gone forth to battle; its trophies are on every hand; its name is 
everywhere; it is older than the nations, and its sign is the Hammer of Thor. 
But as I also remarked, it is not quite the usual case. It is common enough 
that common things should be poetical; it is not so common that common 
names should be poetical. In most cases it is the name that is the obstacle. A 
great many people talk as if this claim of ours, that all things are poetical, 
were a mere literary ingenuity, a play on words. Precisely the contrary is 
true. It is the idea that some things are not poetical which is literary, which 
is a mere product of words. The word “signal-box” is unpoetical. But the 
thing signal-box is not unpoetical; it is a place where men, in an agony of 
vigilance, light blood-red and sea-green fires to keep other men from death. 
That is the plain, genuine description of what it is; the prose only comes in 
with what it is called. The word “pillar-box” is unpoetical. But the thing 
pillar-box is not unpoetical; it is the place to which friends and lovers 
commit their messages, conscious that when they have done so they are 
sacred, and not to be touched, not only by others, but even (religious 
touch!) by themselves. That red turret is one of the last of the temples. 
Posting a letter and getting married are among the few things left that are 
entirely romantic; for to be entirely romantic a thing must be irrevocable. 
We think a pillar-box prosaic, because there is no rhyme to it. We think a 
pillar-box unpoetical, because we have never seen it in a poem. But the bold 
fact is entirely on the side of poetry. A signal-box is only called a signal- 
box; it is a house of life and death. A pillar-box is only called a pillar-box; it 


is a sanctuary of human words. If you think the name of “Smith” prosaic, it 
is not because you are practical and sensible; it is because you are too much 
affected with literary refinements. The name shouts poetry at you. If you 
think of it otherwise, it is because you are steeped and sodden with verbal 
reminiscences, because you remember everything in Punch or Comic Cuts 
about Mr. Smith being drunk or Mr. Smith being henpecked. All these 
things were given to you poetical. It is only by a long and elaborate process 
of literary effort that you have made them prosaic. 

Now, the first and fairest thing to say about Rudyard Kipling is that he 
has borne a brilliant part in thus recovering the lost provinces of poetry. He 
has not been frightened by that brutal materialistic air which clings only to 
words; he has pierced through to the romantic, imaginative matter of the 
things themselves. He has perceived the significance and philosophy of 
steam and of slang. Steam may be, if you like, a dirty by-product of science. 
Slang may be, if you like, a dirty by-product of language. But at least he has 
been among the few who saw the divine parentage of these things, and 
knew that where there is smoke there is fire — that is, that wherever there is 
the foulest of things, there also is the purest. Above all, he has had 
something to say, a definite view of things to utter, and that always means 
that a man is fearless and faces everything. For the moment we have a view 
of the universe, we possess it. 

Now, the message of Rudyard Kipling, that upon which he has really 
concentrated, is the only thing worth worrying about in him or in any other 
man. He has often written bad poetry, like Wordsworth. He has often said 
silly things, like Plato. He has often given way to mere political hysteria, 
like Gladstone. But no one can reasonably doubt that he means steadily and 
sincerely to say something, and the only serious question is, What is that 
which he has tried to say? Perhaps the best way of stating this fairly will be 
to begin with that element which has been most insisted by himself and by 
his opponents — I mean his interest in militarism. But when we are seeking 
for the real merits of a man it is unwise to go to his enemies, and much 
more foolish to go to himself. 

Now, Mr. Kipling is certainly wrong in his worship of militarism, but his 
opponents are, generally speaking, quite as wrong as he. The evil of 
militarism is not that it shows certain men to be fierce and haughty and 
excessively warlike. The evil of militarism is that it shows most men to be 
tame and timid and excessively peaceable. The professional soldier gains 
more and more power as the general courage of a community declines. 
Thus the Pretorian guard became more and more important in Rome as 


Rome became more and more luxurious and feeble. The military man gains 
the civil power in proportion as the civilian loses the military virtues. And 
as it was in ancient Rome so it is in contemporary Europe. There never was 
a time when nations were more militarist. There never was a time when 
men were less brave. All ages and all epics have sung of arms and the man; 
but we have effected simultaneously the deterioration of the man and the 
fantastic perfection of the arms. Militarism demonstrated the decadence of 
Rome, and it demonstrates the decadence of Prussia. 

And unconsciously Mr. Kipling has proved this, and proved it admirably. 
For in so far as his work is earnestly understood the military trade does not 
by any means emerge as the most important or attractive. He has not written 
so well about soldiers as he has about railway men or bridge builders, or 
even journalists. The fact is that what attracts Mr. Kipling to militarism is 
not the idea of courage, but the idea of discipline. There was far more 
courage to the square mile in the Middle Ages, when no king had a standing 
army, but every man had a bow or sword. But the fascination of the 
standing army upon Mr. Kipling is not courage, which scarcely interests 
him, but discipline, which is, when all is said and done, his primary theme. 
The modern army is not a miracle of courage; it has not enough 
opportunities, owing to the cowardice of everybody else. But it is really a 
miracle of organization, and that is the truly Kiplingite ideal. Kipling’s 
subject is not that valour which properly belongs to war, but that 
interdependence and efficiency which belongs quite as much to engineers, 
or sailors, or mules, or railway engines. And thus it is that when he writes 
of engineers, or sailors, or mules, or steam-engines, he writes at his best. 
The real poetry, the “true romance” which Mr. Kipling has taught, is the 
romance of the division of labour and the discipline of all the trades. He 
sings the arts of peace much more accurately than the arts of war. And his 
main contention is vital and valuable. Every thing is military in the sense 
that everything depends upon obedience. There is no perfectly epicurean 
comer; there is no perfectly irresponsible place. Everywhere men have 
made the way for us with sweat and submission. We may fling ourselves 
into a hammock in a fit of divine carelessness. But we are glad that the net- 
maker did not make the hammock in a fit of divine carelessness. We may 
jump upon a child’s rocking-horse for a joke. But we are glad that the 
carpenter did not leave the legs of it unglued for a joke. So far from having 
merely preached that a soldier cleaning his side-arm is to be adored because 
he is military, Kipling at his best and clearest has preached that the baker 
baking loaves and the tailor cutting coats is as military as anybody. 


Being devoted to this multitudinous vision of duty, Mr. Kipling is 
naturally a cosmopolitan. He happens to find his examples in the British 
Empire, but almost any other empire would do as well, or, indeed, any other 
highly civilized country. That which he admires in the British army he 
would find even more apparent in the German army; that which he desires 
in the British police he would find flourishing, in the French police. The 
ideal of discipline is not the whole of life, but it is spread over the whole of 
the world. And the worship of it tends to confirm in Mr. Kipling a certain 
note of worldly wisdom, of the experience of the wanderer, which is one of 
the genuine charms of his best work. 

The great gap in his mind is what may be roughly called the lack of 
patriotism — that is to say, he lacks altogether the faculty of attaching 
himself to any cause or community finally and tragically; for all finality 
must be tragic. He admires England, but he does not love her; for we 
admire things with reasons, but love them without reasons. He admires 
England because she is strong, not because she is English. There is no 
harshness in saying this, for, to do him justice, he avows it with his usual 
picturesque candour. In a very interesting poem, he says that — 

“If England was what England seems” 

— that is, weak and inefficient; if England were not what (as he believes) 
she is — that is, powerful and practical — 

“How quick we’d chuck ‘er! But she ain’t!” 

He admits, that is, that his devotion is the result of a criticism, and this is 
quite enough to put it in another category altogether from the patriotism of 
the Boers, whom he hounded down in South Africa. In speaking of the 
really patriotic peoples, such as the Irish, he has some difficulty in keeping 
a shrill irritation out of his language. The frame of mind which he really 
describes with beauty and nobility is the frame of mind of the cosmopolitan 
man who has seen men and cities. 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide.” 


He is a perfect master of that light melancholy with which a man looks 
back on having been the citizen of many communities, of that light 
melancholy with which a man looks back on having been the lover of many 
women. He is the philanderer of the nations. But a man may have learnt 
much about women in flirtations, and still be ignorant of first love; a man 
may have known as many lands as Ulysses, and still be ignorant of 


patriotism. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has asked in a celebrated epigram what they can 
know of England who know England only. It is a far deeper and sharper 
question to ask, “What can they know of England who know only the 
world?” for the world does not include England any more than it includes 
the Church. The moment we care for anything deeply, the world — that is, 
all the other miscellaneous interests — becomes our enemy. Christians 
showed it when they talked of keeping one’s self “unspotted from the 
world;” but lovers talk of it just as much when they talk of the “world well 
lost.” Astronomically speaking, I understand that England is situated on the 
world; similarly, I suppose that the Church was a part of the world, and 
even the lovers inhabitants of that orb. But they all felt a certain truth — the 
truth that the moment you love anything the world becomes your foe. Thus 
Mr. Kipling does certainly know the world; he is a man of the world, with 
all the narrowness that belongs to those imprisoned in that planet. He 
knows England as an intelligent English gentleman knows Venice. He has 
been to England a great many times; he has stopped there for long visits. 
But he does not belong to it, or to any place; and the proof of it is this, that 
he thinks of England as a place. The moment we are rooted in a place, the 
place vanishes. We live like a tree with the whole strength of the universe. 

The globe-trotter lives in a smaller world than the peasant. He is always 
breathing, an air of locality. London is a place, to be compared to Chicago; 
Chicago is a place, to be compared to Timbuctoo. But Timbuctoo is not a 
place, since there, at least, live men who regard it as the universe, and 
breathe, not an air of locality, but the winds of the world. The man in the 
saloon steamer has seen all the races of men, and he is thinking of the 
things that divide men — diet, dress, decorum, rings in the nose as in 
Africa, or in the ears as in Europe, blue paint among the ancients, or red 
paint among the modern Britons. The man in the cabbage field has seen 
nothing at all; but he is thinking of the things that unite men — hunger and 
babies, and the beauty of women, and the promise or menace of the sky. Mr. 
Kipling, with all his merits, is the globe-trotter; he has not the patience to 
become part of anything. So great and genuine a man is not to be accused of 
a merely cynical cosmopolitanism; still, his cosmopolitanism is his 
weakness. That weakness is splendidly expressed in one of his finest 
poems, “The Sestina of the Tramp Royal,” in which a man declares that he 
can endure anything in the way of hunger or horror, but not permanent 
presence in one place. In this there is certainly danger. The more dead and 
dry and dusty a thing is the more it travels about; dust is like this and the 


thistle-down and the High Commissioner in South Africa. Fertile things are 
somewhat heavier, like the heavy fruit trees on the pregnant mud of the 
Nile. In the heated idleness of youth we were all rather inclined to quarrel 
with the implication of that proverb which says that a rolling stone gathers 
no moss. We were inclined to ask, “Who wants to gather moss, except silly 
old ladies?” But for all that we begin to perceive that the proverb is right. 
The rolling stone rolls echoing from rock to rock; but the rolling stone is 
dead. The moss is silent because the moss is alive. 

The truth is that exploration and enlargement make the world smaller. 
The telegraph and the steamboat make the world smaller. The telescope 
makes the world smaller; it is only the microscope that makes it larger. 
Before long the world will be cloven with a war between the telescopists 
and the microscopists. The first study large things and live in a small world; 
the second study small things and live in a large world. It is inspiriting 
without doubt to whizz in a motor-car round the earth, to feel Arabia as a 
whirl of sand or China as a flash of rice-fields. But Arabia is not a whirl of 
sand and China is not a flash of rice-fields. They are ancient civilizations 
with strange virtues buried like treasures. If we wish to understand them it 
must not be as tourists or inquirers, it must be with the loyalty of children 
and the great patience of poets. To conquer these places is to lose them. The 
man standing in his own kitchen-garden, with fairyland opening at the gate, 
is the man with large ideas. His mind creates distance; the motor-car 
stupidly destroys it. Moderns think of the earth as a globe, as something one 
can easily get round, the spirit of a schoolmistress. This is shown in the odd 
mistake perpetually made about Cecil Rhodes. His enemies say that he may 
have had large ideas, but he was a bad man. His friends say that he may 
have been a bad man, but he certainly had large ideas. The truth is that he 
was not a man essentially bad, he was a man of much geniality and many 
good intentions, but a man with singularly small views. There is nothing 
large about painting the map red; it is an innocent game for children. It is 
just as easy to think in continents as to think in cobble-stones. The difficulty 
comes in when we seek to know the substance of either of them. Rhodes’ 
prophecies about the Boer resistance are an admirable comment on how the 
“large ideas” prosper when it is not a question of thinking in continents but 
of understanding a few two-legged men. And under all this vast illusion of 
the cosmopolitan planet, with its empires and its Reuter’s agency, the real 
life of man goes on concerned with this tree or that temple, with this harvest 
or that drinking-song, totally uncomprehended, totally untouched. And it 
watches from its splendid parochialism, possibly with a smile of 


amusement, motor-car civilization going its triumphant way, outstripping 
time, consuming space, seeing all and seeing nothing, roaring on at last to 
the capture of the solar system, only to find the sun cockney and the stars 
suburban. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


IT WAS a pity that Mr. Eliot should be so much on the defensive in the long 
essay with which he prefaces this selection of Kipling’s poetry, but it was 
not to be avoided, because before one can even speak about Kipling one has 
to clear away a legend that has been created by two sets of people who have 
not read his works. Kipling is in the peculiar position of having been a 
byword for fifty years. During five literary generations every enlightened 
person has despised him, and at the end of that time nine-tenths of those 
enlightened persons are forgotten and Kipling is in some sense still there. 
Mr. Eliot never satisfactorily explains this fact, because in answering the 
shallow and familiar charge that Kipling is a “Fascist,” he falls into the 
opposite error of defending him where he is not defensible. It is no use 
pretending that Kipling’s view of life, as a whole, can be accepted or even 
forgiven by any civilized person. It is no use claiming, for instance, that 
when Kipling describes a British soldier beating a “nigger” with a cleaning 
rod in order to get money out of him, he is acting merely as a reporter and 
does not necessarily approve what he describes. There is not the slightest 
sign anywhere in Kipling’s work that he disapproves of that kind of conduct 
— on the contrary, there is a definite strain of sadism in him, over and 
above the brutality which a writer of that type has to have. Kipling is a 
jingo imperialist, he is morally insensitive and aesthetically disgusting. It is 
better to start by admitting that, and then to try to find out why it is that he 
survives while the refined people who have sniggered at him seem to wear 
so badly. 

And yet the “Fascist” charge has to be answered, because the first clue 
to any understanding of Kipling, morally or politically, is the fact that he 
was not a Fascist. He was further from being one than the most humane or 
the most “progressive” person is able to be nowadays. An interesting 
instance of the way in which quotations are parroted to and fro without any 
attempt to look up their context or discover their meaning is the line from 
“Recessional,” “Lesser breeds without the Law.” This line is always good 
for a snigger in pansy-left circles. It is assumed as a matter of course that 
the “lesser breeds” are “natives,” and a mental picture is called up of some 
pukka sahib in a pith helmet kicking a coolie. In its context the sense of the 
line is almost the exact opposite of this. The phrase “lesser breeds” refers 
almost certainly to the Germans, and especially the pan-German writers, 
who are “without the Law” in the sense of being lawless, not in the sense of 


being powerless. The whole poem, conventionally thought of as an orgy of 
boasting, is a denunciation of power politics, British as well as German. 
Two stanzas are worth quoting (I am quoting this as politics, not as poetry): 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


Much of Kipling’s phraseology is taken from the Bible, and no doubt in 
the second stanza he had in mind the text from Psalm cxxvii: “Except the 
lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it; except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” It is not a text that makes much 
impression on the post-Hitler mind. No one, in our time, believes in any 
sanction greater than military power; no one believes that it is possible to 
overcome force except by greater force. There is no “Law,” there is only 
power. I am not saying that that is a true belief, merely that it is the belief 
which all modern men do actually hold. Those who pretend otherwise are 
either intellectual cowards, or power-worshippers under a thin disguise, or 
have simply not caught up with the age they are living in. Kipling’s outlook 
is prefascist. He still believes that pride comes before a fall and that the 
gods punish hubris. He does not foresee the tank, the bombing plane, the 
radio and the secret police, or their psychological results. 

But in saying this, does not one unsay what I said above about Kipling’s 
jingoism and brutality? No, one is merely saying that the nineteenth-century 
imperialist outlook and the modern gangster outlook are two different 
things. Kipling belongs very definitely to the period 1885-1902. The Great 
War and its aftermath embittered him, but he shows little sign of having 
learned anything from any event later than the Boer War. He was the 
prophet of British Imperialism in its expansionist phase (even more than his 
poems, his solitary novel, The Light that Failed, gives you the atmosphere 
of that time) and also the unofficial historian of the British Army, the old 
mercenary army which began to change its shape in 1914. All his 
confidence, his bouncing vulgar vitality, sprang out of limitations which no 
Fascist or near-Fascist shares. 


Kipling spent the later part of his life in sulking, and no doubt it was 
political disappointment rather than literary vanity that account for this. 
Somehow history had not gone according to plan. After the greatest victory 
she had ever known, Britain was a lesser world power than before, and 
Kipling was quite acute enough to see this. The virtue had gone out of the 
classes he idealized, the young were hedonistic or disaffected, the desire to 
paint the map red had evaporated. He could not understand what was 
happening, because he had never had any grasp of the economic forces 
underlying imperial expansion. It is notable that Kipling does not seem to 
realize, any more than the average soldier or colonial administrator, that an 
empire is primarily a money-making concern. Imperialism as he sees it is a 
sort of forcible evangelizing. You turn a Gatling gun on a mob of unarmed 
“natives,” and then you establish “the Law,” which includes roads, railways 
and a court-house. He could not foresee, therefore, that the same motives 
which brought the Empire into existence would end by destroying it. It was 
the same motive, for example, that caused the Malayan jungles to be 
cleared for rubber estates, and which now causes those estates to be handed 
over intact to the Japanese. The modern totalitarians know what they are 
doing, and the nineteenth-century English did not know what they were 
doing. Both attitudes have their advantages, but Kipling was never able to 
move forward from one into the other. His outlook, allowing for the fact 
that after all he was an artist, was that of the salaried bureaucrat who 
despises the “box-wallah” and often lives a lifetime without realizing that 
the “box-wallah” calls the tune. 


But because he identifies himself with the official class, he does possess 
one thing which “enlightened” people seldom or never possess, and that is a 
sense of responsibility. The middle-class Left hate him for this quite as 
much as for his cruelty and vulgarity. All left-wing parties in the highly 
industrialized countries are at bottom a sham, because they make it their 
business to fight against something which they do not really wish to 
destroy. They have internationalist aims, and at the same time they struggle 
to keep up a standard of life with which those aims are incompatible. We all 
live by robbing Asiatic coolies, and those of us who are “enlightened” all 
maintain that those coolies ought to be set free; but our standard of living, 
and hence our “enlightenment,” demands that the robbery shall continue. A 
humanitarian is always a hypocrite, and Kipling’s understanding of this is 
perhaps the central secret of his power to create telling phrases. It would be 
difficult to hit off the one-eyed pacifism of the English in fewer words than 


in the phrase, “making mock of uniforms that guard you while you sleep.” 
It is true that Kipling does not understand the economic aspect of the 
relationship between the highbrow and the blimp. He does not see that the 
map is painted red chiefly in order that the coolie may be exploited. Instead 
of the coolie he sees the Indian Civil Servant; but even on that plane his 
grasp of function, of who protects whom, is very sound. He sees clearly that 
men can only be highly civilized while other men, inevitably less civilized, 
are there to guard and feed them. 

How far does Kipling really identify himself with the administrators, 
soldiers and engineers whose praises he sings? Not so completely as is 
sometimes assumed. He had travelled very widely while he was still a 
young man, he had grown up with a brilliant mind in mainly philistine 
surroundings, and some streak in him that may have been partly neurotic 
led him to prefer the active man to the sensitive man. The nineteeth-century 
Anglo-Indians, to name the least sympathetic of his idols, were at any rate 
people who did things. It may be that all that they did was evil, but they 
changed the face of the earth (it is instructive to look at a map of Asia and 
compare the railway system of India with that of the surrounding countries), 
whereas they could have achieved nothing, could not have maintained 
themselves in power for a single week, if the normal Anglo-Indian outlook 
had been that of, say, E.M. Forster. Tawdry and shallow though it is, 
Kipling’s is the only literary picture that we possess of nineteenth-century 
Anglo-India, and he could only make it because he was just coarse enough 
to be able to exist and keep his mouth shut in clubs and regimental messes. 
But he did not greatly resemble the people he admired. I know from several 
private sources that many of the Anglo-Indians who were Kipling’s 
contemporaries did not like or approve of him. They said, no doubt truly, 
that he knew nothing about India, and on the other hand, he was from their 
point of view too much of a highbrow. While in India he tended to mix with 
“the wrong” people, and because of his dark complexion he was wrongly 
suspected of having a streak of Asiatic blood. Much in his development is 
traceable to his having been born in India and having left school early. With 
a slightly different background he might have been a good novelist or a 
superlative writer of music-hall songs. But how true is it that he was a 
vulgar flagwaver, a sort of publicity agent for Cecil Rhodes? It is true, but it 
is not true that he was a yes-man or a time-server. After his early days, if 
then, he never courted public opinion. Mr. Eliot says that what is held 
against him is that he expressed unpopular views in a popular style. This 
narrows the issue by assuming that “unpopular” means unpopular with the 


intelligentsia, but it is a fact that Kipling’s “message” was one that the big 
public did not want, and, indeed, has never accepted. The mass of the 
people, in the nineties as now, were anti-militarist, bored by the Empire, 
and only unconsciously patriotic. Kipling’s official admirers are and were 
the “service” middle class, the people who read Blackwood’s. In the stupid 
early years of this century, the blimps, having at last discovered someone 
who could be called a poet and who was on their side, set Kipling on a 
pedestal, and some of his more sententious poems, such as “If”, were given 
almost biblical status. But it is doubtful whether the blimps have ever read 
him with attention, any more than they have read the Bible. Much of what 
he says they could not possibly approve. Few people who have criticized 
England from the inside have said bitterer things about her than this gutter 
patriot. As a rule it is the British working class that he is attacking, but not 
always. That phrase about “the flannelled fools at the wicket and the 
muddied oafs at the goal” sticks like an arrow to this day, and it is aimed at 
the Eton and Harrow match as well as the Cup-Tie Final. Some of the 
verses he wrote about the Boer War have a curiously modern ring, so far as 
their subject-matter goes. “Stellenbosch,” which must have been written 
about 1902, sums up what every intelligent infantry officer was saying in 
1918, or is saying now, for that matter. 

Kipling’s romantic ideas about England and the Empire might not have 
mattered if he could have held them without having the class-prejudices 
which at that time went with them. If one examines his best and most 
representative work, his soldier poems, especially Barrack-Room Ballads, 
one notices that what more than anything else spoils them is an underlying 
air of patronage. Kipling idealizes the army officer, especially the junior 
officer, and that to an idiotic extent, but the private soldier, though lovable 
and romantic, has to be a comic. He is always made to speak in a sort of 
stylized Cockney, not very broad but with all the aitches and final “g’s” 
carefully omitted. Very often the result is as embarrassing as the humorous 
recitation at a church social. And this accounts for the curious fact that one 
can often improve Kipling’s poems, make them less facetious and less 
blatant, by simply going through them and transplanting them from 
Cockney into standard speech. This is especially true of his refrains, which 
often have a truly lyrical quality. Two examples will do (one is about a 
funeral and the other about a wedding): 

So it’s knock out your pipes and follow me! 


And it’s finish up your swipes and follow me! 
Oh, hark to the big drum calling, 


Follow me — follow me home! 
and again: 


Cheer for the Sergeant’s wedding — 
Give them one cheer more! 

Grey gun-horses in the lando, 
And a rogue is married to a whore! 


Here I have restored the aitches, etc. Kipling ought to have known better. 
He ought to have seen that the two closing lines of the first of these stanzas 
are very beautiful lines, and that ought to have overriden his impulse to 
make fun of a working-man’s accent. In the ancient ballads the lord and the 
peasant speak the same language. This is impossible to Kipling, who is 
looking down a distorting class-perspective, and by a piece of poetic justice 
one of his best lines is spoiled — for “follow me ‘ome” is much uglier than 
“follow me home.” But even where it makes no difference musically the 
facetiousness of his stage Cockney dialect is irritating. However, he is more 
often quoted aloud than read on the printed page, and most people 
instinctively make the necessary alterations when they quote him. 

Can one imagine any private soldier, in the nineties or now, reading 
Barrack-Room Ballads and feeling that here was a writer who spoke for 
him? It is very hard to do so. Any soldier capable of reading a book of verse 
would notice at once that Kipling is almost unconscious of the class war 
that goes on in an army as much as elsewhere. It is not only that he thinks 
the soldier comic, but that he thinks him patriotic, feudal, a ready admirer 
of his officers and proud to be a soldier of the Queen. Of course that is 
partly true, or battles could not be fought, but “What have I done for thee, 
England, my England?” is essentially a middle-class query. Almost any 
working man would follow it up immediately with “What has England done 
for me?” In so far as Kipling grasps this, he simply sets it down to “the 
intense selfishness of the lower classes” (his own phrase). When he is 
writing not of British but of “loyal” Indians he carries the “Salaam, sahib” 
motif to sometimes disgusting lengths. Yet it remains true that he has far 
more interest in the common soldier, far more anxiety that he shall get a fair 
deal, than most of the “liberals” of his day or our own. He sees that the 
soldier is neglected, meanly underpaid and hypocritically despised by the 
people whose incomes he safeguards. “I came to realize,” he says in his 
posthumous memoirs, “the bare horrors of the private’s life, and the 
unnecessary torments he endured.” He is accused of glorifying war, and 
perhaps he does so, but not in the usual manner, by pretending that war is a 
sort of football match. Like most people capable of writing battle poetry, 


Kipling had never been in battle, but his vision of war is realistic. He knows 
that bullets hurt, that under fire everyone is terrified, that the ordinary 
soldier never knows what the war is about or what is happening except in 
his own corner of the battlefield, and that British troops, like other troops, 
frequently run away: 


I ‘eard the knives be’ind me, but I dursn’t face my man, 

Nor I don’t know where I went to, ‘cause I didn’t stop to see, 
Till I ‘eard a beggar squealin’ out for quarter as ‘e ran, 

An’ I thought I knew the voice an’ — it was me! 


Modernize the style of this, and it might have come out of one of the 
debunking war books of the nineteen-twenties. Or again: 


An’ now the hugly bullets come peckin’ through the dust, 
An’ no one wants to face ‘em, but every beggar must; 

So, like a man in irons, which isn’t glad to go, 

They moves ‘em off by companies uncommon stiff an’ slow. 


Compare this with: 


“Forward the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
No! though the soldier knew 
Someone had blundered. 


If anything, Kipling overdoes the horrors, for the wars of his youth were 
hardly wars at all by our standards. Perhaps that is due to the neurotic strain 
in him, the hunger for cruelty. But at least he knows that men ordered to 
attack impossible objectives are dismayed, and also that fourpence a day is 
not a generous pension. 

How complete or truthful a picture has Kipling left us of the long- 
service, Mercenary army of the late nineteenth century? One must say of 
this, as of what Kipling wrote about nineteenth-century Anglo-India, that it 
is not only the best but almost the only literary picture we have. He has put 
on record an immense amount of stuff that one could otherwise only gather 
from verbal tradition or from unreadable regimental histories. Perhaps his 
picture of army life seems fuller and more accurate than it is because any 
middle-class English person is likely to know enough to fill up the gaps. At 
any rate, reading the essay on Kipling that Mr. Edmund Wilson has just 
published or is just about to publish, I was struck by the number of things 
that are boringly familiar to us and seem to be barely intelligible to an 
American. But from the body of Kipling’s early work there does seem to 
emerge a vivid and not seriously misleading picture of the old pre-machine- 
gun army — the sweltering barracks in Gibraltar or Lucknow, the red coats, 


the pipeclayed belts and the pillbox hats, the beer, the fights, the floggings, 
hangings and crucifixions, the bugle-calls, the smell of oats and horsepiss, 
the bellowing sergeants with foot-long moustaches, the bloody skirmishes, 
invariably mismanaged, the crowded troopships, the cholera-stricken 
camps, the “native” concubines, the ultimate death in the workhouse. It is a 
crude, vulgar picture, in which a patriotic music-hall turn seems to have got 
mixed up with one of Zola’s gorier passages, but from it future generations 
will be able to gather some idea of what a long-term volunteer army was 
like. On about the same level they will be able to learn something of British 
India in the days when motor-cars and refrigerators were unheard of. It is an 
error to imagine that we might have had better books on these subjects if, 
for example, George Moore, or Gissing, or Thomas Hardy, had had 
Kipling’s opportunities. That is the kind of accident that cannot happen. It 
was not possible that nineteenth-century England should produce a book 
like War and Peace, or like Tolstoy’s minor stories of army life, such as 
Sebastopol or The Cossacks, not because the talent was necessarily lacking 
but because no one with sufficient sensitiveness to write such books would 
ever have made the appropriate contacts. Tolstoy lived in a great military 
empire in which it seemed natural for almost any young man of family to 
spend a few years in the army, whereas the British Empire was and still is 
demilitarized to a degree which continental observers find almost 
incredible. Civilized men do not readily move away from the centres of 
civilization, and in most languages there is a great dearth of what one might 
call colonial literature. It took a very improbable combination of 
circumstances to produce Kipling’s gaudy tableau, in which Private 
Ortheris and Mrs. Hauksbee pose against a background of palm trees to the 
sound of temple bells, and one necessary circumstance was that Kipling 
himself was only half civilized. 

Kipling is the only English writer of our time who has added phrases to 
the language. The phrases and neologisms which we take over and use 
without remembering their origin do not always come from writers we 
admire. It is strange, for instance, to hear the Nazi broadcasters referring to 
the Russian soldiers as “robots,” thus unconsciously borrowing a word from 
a Czech democrat whom they would have killed if they could have laid 
hands on him. Here are half a dozen phrases coined by Kipling which one 
sees quoted in leaderettes in the gutter press or overhears in saloon bars 
from people who have barely heard his name. It will be seen that they all 
have a certain characteristic in common: 


East is East, and West is West. 

The white man’s burden. 

What do they know of England who only England know? 
The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
Somewhere East of Suez. 

Paying the Dane-geld. 


There are various others, including some that have outlived their context 
by many years. The phrase “killing Kruger with your mouth,” for instance, 
was current till very recently. It is also possible that it was Kipling who first 
let loose the use of the word “Huns” for Germans; at any rate he began 
using it as soon as the guns opened fire in 1914. But what the phrases I 
have listed above have in common is that they are all of them phrases which 
one utters semi-derisively (as it might be “For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May”), but which one is bound to make use 
of sooner or later. Nothing could exceed the contempt of the New 
Statesman, for instance, for Kipling, but how many times during the 
Munich period did the New Statesman find itself quoting that phrase about 
paying the Dane-geld?* The fact is that Kipling, apart from his snack-bar 
wisdom and his gift for packing much cheap picturesqueness into a few 
words (“palm and pine” — “east of Suez” — “the road to Mandalay”), is 
generally talking about things that are of urgent interest. It does not matter, 
from this point of view, that thinking and decent people generally find 
themselves on the other side of the fence from him. “White man’s burden” 
instantly conjures up a real problem, even if one feels that it ought to be 
altered to “black man’s burden”. One may disagree to the middle of one’s 
bones with the political attitude implied in “The Islanders,” but one cannot 
say that it is a frivolous attitude. Kipling deals in thoughts which are both 
vulgar and permanent. This raises the question of his special status as a 
poet, or verse-writer. 


* On the first page of his recent book, Adam and Eve, Mr. Middleton 
Murry quotes the well-known lines: 


“There are nine and sixty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 


He attributes these lines to Thackeray. This is probably what is known 
as a “Freudian error.” A civilized person would prefer not to quote Kipling 
— i.e. would prefer not to feel that it was Kipling who had expressed his 
thought for him. 

Mr. Eliot describes Kipling’s metrical work as “verse” and not “poetry,” 


but adds that it is “great verse,” and further qualifies this by saying that a 
writer can only be described as a “great verse-writer” if there is some of his 
work “of which we cannot say whether it is verse or poetry.” Apparently 
Kipling was a versifier who occasionally wrote poems, in which case it was 
a pity that Mr. Eliot did not specify these poems by name. The trouble is 
that whenever an aesthetic judgement on Kipling’s work seems to be called 
for, Mr. Eliot is too much on the defensive to be able to speak plainly. What 
he does not say, and what I think one ought to start by saying in any 
discussion of Kipling, is that most of Kipling’s verse is so horribly vulgar 
that it gives one the same sensation as one gets from watching a third-rate 
music-hall performer recite “The Pigtail of Wu Fang Fu” with the purple 
limelight on his face, and yet there is much of it that is capable of giving 
pleasure to people who know what poetry means. At his worst, and also his 
most vital, in poems like “Gunga Din” or “Danny Deever,” Kipling is 
almost a shameful pleasure, like the taste for cheap sweets that some people 
secretly carry into middle life. But even with his best passages one has the 
same sense of being seduced by something spurious, and yet 
unquestionably seduced. Unless one is merely a snob and a liar it is 
impossible to say that no one who cares for poetry could get any pleasure 
out of such lines as: 


For the wind is in the palm trees, and the temple bells they say, 

“Come you back, you British soldier, come you back to Mandalay!” 

and yet those lines are not poetry in the same sense as “Felix Randal” or 
“When icicles hang by the wall” are poetry. One can, perhaps, place Kipling 
more satisfactorily than by juggling with the words “verse” and “poetry,” if 
one describes him simply as a good bad poet. He is as a poet what Harriet 
Beecher Stowe was as a novelist. And the mere existence of work of this 
kind, which is perceived by generation after generation to be vulgar and yet 
goes on being read, tells one something about the age we live in. 

There is a great deal of good bad poetry in English, all of it, I should 
say, subsequent to 1790. Examples of good bad poems — I am deliberately 
choosing diverse ones — are “The Bridge of Sighs,” “When all the world is 
young, lad,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” Bret Harte’s “Dickens in 
Camp,” “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” “Jenny Kissed Me,” “Keith of 
Ravelston,” “Casabianca”. All of these reek of sentimentality, and yet — 
not these particular poems, perhaps, but poems of this kind, are capable of 
giving true pleasure to people who can see clearly what is wrong with them. 
One could fill a fair-sized anthology with good bad poems, if it were not for 


the significant fact that good bad poetry is usually too well known to be 
worth reprinting. 

It is no use pretending that in an age like our own, “good” poetry can 
have any genuine popularity. It is, and must be, the cult of a very few 
people, the least tolerated of the arts. Perhaps that statement needs a certain 
amount of qualification. True poetry can sometimes be acceptable to the 
mass of the people when it disguises itself as something else. One can see 
an example of this in the folk-poetry that England still possesses, certain 
nursery rhymes and mnemonic rhymes, for instance, and the songs that 
soldiers make up, including the words that go to some of the bugle-calls. 
But in general ours is a civilization in which the very word “poetry” evokes 
a hostile snigger or, at best, the sort of frozen disgust that most people feel 
when they hear the word “God.” If you are good at playing the concertina 
you could probably go into the nearest public bar and get yourself an 
appreciative audience within five minutes. But what would be the attitude 
of that same audience if you suggested reading them Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
for instance? Good bad poetry, however, can get across to the most 
unpromising audiences if the right atmosphere has been worked up 
beforehand. Some months back Churchill produced a great effect by 
quoting Clough’s “Endeavour” in one of his broadcast speeches. I listened 
to this speech among people who could certainly not be accused of caring 
for poetry, and I am convinced that the lapse into verse impressed them and 
did not embarrass them. But not even Churchill could have got away with it 
if he had quoted anything much better than this. 

In so far as a writer of verse can be popular, Kipling has been and 
probably still is popular. In his own lifetime some of his poems travelled far 
beyond the bounds of the reading public, beyond the world of school prize- 
days, Boy Scout singsongs, limp-leather editions, pokerwork and calendars, 
and out into the yet vaster world of the music halls. Nevertheless, Mr. Eliot 
thinks it worth while to edit him, thus confessing to a taste which others 
share but are not always honest enough to mention. The fact that such a 
thing as good bad poetry can exist is a sign of the emotional overlap 
between the intellectual and the ordinary man. The intellectual is different 
from the ordinary man, but only in certain sections of his personality, and 
even then not all the time. But what is the peculiarity of a good bad poem? 
A good bad poem is a graceful monument to the obvious. It records in 
memorable form — for verse is a mnemonic device, among other things — 
some emotion which very nearly every human being can share. The merit 
of a poem like “When all the world is young, lad” is that, however 


sentimental it may be, its sentiment is “true” sentiment in the sense that you 
are bound to find yourself thinking the thought it expresses sooner or later; 
and then, if you happen to know the poem, it will come back into your mind 
and seem better than it did before. Such poems are a kind of rhyming 
proverb, and it is a fact that definitely popular poetry is usually gnomic or 
sententious. One example from Kipling will do: 


White hands cling to the bridle rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel; 
Tenderest voices cry “Turn again!” 
Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel: 
Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


There is a vulgar thought vigorously expressed. It may not be true, but at 
any rate it is a thought that everyone thinks. Sooner or later you will have 
occasion to feel that he travels the fastest who travels alone, and there the 
thought is, ready made and, as it were, waiting for you. So the chances are 
that, having once heard this line, you will remember it. 

One reason for Kipling’s power as a good bad poet I have already 
suggested — his sense of responsibility, which made it possible for him to 
have a world-view, even though it happened to be a false one. Although he 
had no direct connexion with any political party, Kipling was a 
Conservative, a thing that does not exist nowadays. Those who now call 
themselves Conservatives are either Liberals, Fascists or the accomplices of 
Fascists. He identified himself with the ruling power and not with the 
opposition. In a gifted writer this seems to us strange and even disgusting, 
but it did have the advantage of giving Kipling a certain grip on reality. The 
ruling power is always faced with the question, “In such and such 
circumstances, what would you do?”, whereas the opposition is not obliged 
to take responsibility or make any real decisions. Where it is a permanent 
and pensioned opposition, as in England, the quality of its thought 
deteriorates accordingly. Moreover, anyone who starts out with a 
pessimistic, reactionary view of life tends to be justified by events, for 
Utopia never arrives and “the gods of the copybook headings,” as Kipling 
himself put it, always return. Kipling sold out to the British governing class, 
not financially but emotionally. This warped his political judgement, for the 
British ruling class were not what he imagined, and it led him into abysses 
of folly and snobbery, but he gained a corresponding advantage from 
having at least tried to imagine what action and responsibility are like. It is 
a great thing in his favour that he is not witty, not “daring,” has no wish to 
épater les bourgeois. He dealt largely in platitudes, and since we live in a 


world of platitudes, much of what he said sticks. Even his worst follies 
seem less shallow and less irritating than the “enlightened” utterances of the 
same period, such as Wilde’s epigrams or the collection of cracker-mottoes 
at the end of Man and Superman. 
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MR KIPLING’S STORIES 


The wind bloweth where it listeth. But the wind of literary inspiration has 
rarely shaken the bungalows of India, as, in the tales of the old Jesuit 
missionaries, the magical air shook the frail “medicine tents,” where Huron 
conjurors practised their mysteries. With a world of romance and of 
character at their doors, Englishmen in India have seen as if they saw it 
not. They have been busy in governing, in making war, making peace, 
building bridges, laying down roads, and writing official reports. Our 
literature from that continent of our conquest has been sparse indeed, except 
in the way of biographies, of histories, and of rather local and unintelligible 
facetie. Except the novels by the author of “Tara,” and Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s brilliant sketches, such as “Dustypore,” and Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s poems, we might almost say that India has contributed nothing to 
our finer literature. That old haunt of history, the wealth of character 
brought out in that confusion of races, of religions, and the old and new, has 
been wealth untouched, a treasure-house sealed: those pagoda trees have 
never been shaken. At last there comes an Englishman with eyes, with a 
pen extraordinarily deft, an observation marvellously rapid and keen; and, 
by good luck, this Englishman has no official duties: he is neither a soldier, 
nor a judge; he is merely a man of letters. He has leisure to look around 
him, he has the power of making us see what he sees; and, when we have 
lost India, when some new power is ruling where we ruled, when our 
empire has followed that of the Moguls, future generations will learn from 
Mr. Kipling’s works what India was under English sway. 

It is one of the surprises of literature that these tiny masterpieces in prose 
and verse were poured, “as rich men give that care not for their gifts,” into 
the columns of Anglo-Indian journals. There they were thought clever and 
ephemeral — part of the chatter of the week. The subjects, no doubt, 
seemed so familiar, that the strength of the handling, the brilliance of the 
colour, were scarcely recognised. But Mr. Kipling’s volumes no sooner 
reached England than the people into whose hands they fell were certain 
that here were the beginnings of a new literary force. The books had the 
strangeness, the colour, the variety, the perfume of the East. Thus it is no 
wonder that Mr. Kipling’s repute grew up as rapidly as the mysterious 
mango tree of the conjurors. There were critics, of course, ready to say that 
the thing was merely a trick, and had nothing of the supernatural. That 
opinion is not likely to hold its ground. Perhaps the most severe of the 


critics has been a young Scotch gentleman, writing French, and writing it 
wonderfully well, in a Parisian review. He chose to regard Mr. Kipling as 
little but an imitator of Bret Harte, deriving his popularity mainly from the 
novel and exotic character of his subjects. No doubt, if Mr. Kipling has a 
literary progenitor, it is Mr. Bret Harte. Among his earlier verses a few are 
what an imitator of the American might have written in India. But it is a 
wild judgment which traces Mr. Kipling’s success to his use, for example, 
of Anglo-Indian phrases and scraps of native dialects. The presence of 
these elements is among the causes which have made Englishmen think 
Anglo-Indian literature tediously provincial, and India a bore. Mr. Kipling, 
on the other hand, makes us regard the continent which was a bore an 
enchanted land, full of marvels and magic which are real. There has, 
indeed, arisen a taste for exotic literature: people have become alive to the 
strangeness and fascination of the world beyond the bounds of Europe and 
the United States. But that is only because men of imagination and literary 
skill have been the new conquerors — the Corteses and Balboas of India, 
Africa, Australia, Japan, and the isles of the southern seas. All such 
conquerors, whether they write with the polish of M. Pierre Loti, or with the 
carelessness of Mr. Boldrewood, have, at least, seen new worlds for 
themselves; have gone out of the streets of the over-populated lands into the 
open air; have sailed and ridden, walked and hunted; have escaped from the 
fog and smoke of towns. New strength has come from fresher air into their 
brains and blood; hence the novelty and buoyancy of the stories which they 
tell. Hence, too, they are rather to be counted among romanticists than 
realists, however real is the essential truth of their books. They have found 
so much to see and to record, that they are not tempted to use the 
microscope, and pore for ever on the minute in character. A great deal of 
realism, especially in France, attracts because it is novel, because M. Zola 
and others have also found new worlds to conquer. But certain provinces in 
those worlds were not unknown to, but were voluntarily neglected by, 
earlier explorers. They were the “Bad Lands” of life and character: surely it 
is wiser to seek quite new realms than to build mud huts and dunghills on 
the “Bad Lands.” 

Mr. Kipling’s work, like all good work, is both real and romantic. It is 
real because he sees and feels very swiftly and keenly; it is romantic, again, 
because he has a sharp eye for the reality of romance, for the attraction and 
possibility of adventure, and because he is young. If a reader wants to see 
petty characters displayed in all their meannesses, if this be realism, surely 
certain of Mr. Kipling’s painted and frisky matrons are realistic enough. 


The seamy side of Anglo-Indian life: the intrigues, amorous or semi- 
political — the slang of people who describe dining as “mangling garbage” 
the “games of tennis with the seventh commandment” — he has not 
neglected any of these. Probably the sketches are true enough, and pity ‘tis 
true: for example, the sketches in “Under the Deodars” and in “The 
Gadsbys.” That worthy pair, with their friends, are to myself as 
unsympathetic, almost, as the characters in “La Conquéte de Plassans.” But 
Mr. Kipling is too much a true realist to make their selfishness and pettiness 
unbroken, unceasing. We know that “Gaddy” is a brave, modest, and hard- 
working soldier; and, when his little silly bride (who prefers being kissed 
by a man with waxed moustaches) lies near to death, certainly I am nearer 
to tears than when I am obliged to attend the bed of Little Dombey or of 
Little Nell. Probably there is a great deal of slangy and unrefined Anglo- 
Indian society; and, no doubt, to sketch it in its true colours is not beyond 
the province of art. At worst it is redeemed, in part, by its constancy in the 
presence of various perils — from disease, and from “the bullet flying 
down the pass.” Mr. Kipling may not be, and very probably is not, a reader 
of “Gyp”; but “The Gadsbys,” especially, reads like the work of an Anglo- 
Indian disciple, trammelled by certain English conventions. The more 
Pharisaic realists — those of the strictest sect — would probably welcome 
Mr. Kipling as a younger brother, so far as “Under the Deodars” and “The 
Gadsbys” are concerned, if he were not occasionally witty and even 
flippant, as well as realistic. But, very fortunately, he has not confined his 
observation to the leisures and pleasures of Simla; he has looked out also on 
war and on sport, on the life of all native tribes and castes; and has even 
glanced across the borders of “The Undiscovered Country.” 

Among Mr. Kipling’s discoveries of new kinds of characters, probably 
the most popular is his invention of the British soldier in India. He avers 
that he “loves that very strong man, Thomas Atkins”; but his affection has 
not blinded him to the faults of the beloved. Mr. Atkins drinks too much, is 
too careless a gallant in love, has been educated either too much or too 
little, and has other faults, partly due, apparently, to recent military 
organisation, partly to the feverish and unsettled state of the civilised 
world. But he is still brave, when he is well led; still loyal, above all, to his 
“trusty chum.” Every Englishman must hope that, if Terence Mulvaney did 
not take the city of Lungtung Pen as described, yet he is ready, and willing 
so to take it. Mr. Mulvaney is as humorous as Micky Free, but more 
melancholy and more truculent. He has, perhaps, “won his way to the 
mythical” already, and is not so much a soldier, as an incarnation, not of 


Krishna, but of many soldierly qualities. On the other hand, Private 
Ortheris, especially in his frenzy, seems to shew all the truth, and much 
more than the life of, a photograph. Such, we presume, is the soldier, and 
such are his experiences and temptations and repentance. But nobody ever 
dreamed of telling us all this, till Mr. Kipling came. As for the soldier in 
action, the “Taking of Lungtung Pen,” and the “Drums of the Fore and Aft,” 
and that other tale of the battle with the Pathans in the gorge, are among the 
good fights of fiction. They stir the spirit, and they should be distributed (in 
addition, of course, to the “Soldier’s Pocket Book”) in the ranks of the 
British army. Mr. Kipling is as well informed about the soldier’s women- 
kind as about the soldier: about Dinah Shadd as about Terence Mulvaney. 
Lever never instructed us on these matters: Micky Free, if he loves, rides 
away; but Terence Mulvaney is true to his old woman. Gallant, loyal, 
reckless, vain, swaggering, and tender-hearted, Terence Mulvaney, if there 
were enough of him, “would take St. Petersburg in his drawers.” Can we be 
too grateful to an author who has extended, as Mr. Kipling in his military 
sketches has extended, the frontiers of our knowledge and sympathy? 

It is a mere question of individual taste; but, for my own part, had I to 
make a small selection from Mr. Kipling’s tales, I would include more of 
his studies in Black than in White, and many of his excursions beyond the 
probable and natural. It is difficult to have one special favourite in this 
kind; but perhaps the story of the two English adventurers among the 
freemasons of unknown Kafiristan (in the “Phantom Rickshaw”) would 
take a very high place. The gas-heated air of the Indian newspaper office is 
so real, and into it comes a wanderer who has seen new faces of death, and 
who carries with him a head that has worn a royal crown. The contrasts are 
of brutal force; the legend is among the best of such strange fancies. Then 
there is, in the same volume, “The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes,” the 
most dreadful nightmare of the most awful Bunker in the realms of fancy. 
This is a very early work; if nothing else of Mr. Kipling’s existed, his 
memory might live by it, as does the memory of the American Irishman by 
the “Diamond Lens.” The sham magic of “In the House of Suddhu” is as 
terrible as true necromancy could be, and I have a faiblesse for the “Bisara 
of Pooree.” “The Gate of the Hundred Sorrows” is a realistic version of 
“The English Opium Eater,” and more powerful by dint of less rhetoric. As 
for the sketches of native life — for example, “On the City Wall” — to 
English readers they are no less than revelations. They testify, more even 
than the military stories, to the author’s swift and certain vision, his 
certainty in his effects. In brief, Mr. Kipling has conquered worlds, of 


which, as it were, we knew not the existence. 

His faults are so conspicuous, so much on the surface, that they hardly 
need to be named. They are curiously visible to some readers who are blind 
to his merits. There is a false air of hardness (quite in contradiction to the 
sentiment in his tales of childish life); there is a knowing air; there are 
mannerisms, such as “But that is another story”; there is a display of slang; 
there is the too obtrusive knocking of the nail on the head. Everybody can 
mark these errors; a few cannot overcome their antipathy, and so lose a 
great deal of pleasure. 

It is impossible to guess how Mr. Kipling will fare if he ventures on one 
of the usual novels, of the orthodox length. Few men have succeeded both 
in the conte and the novel. Mr. Bret Harte is limited to the conte; M. Guy 
de Maupassant is probably at his best in it. Scott wrote but three or four 
short tales, and only one of these is a masterpiece. Poe never attempted a 
novel. Hawthorne is almost alone in his command of both kinds. We can 
live only in the hope that Mr. Kipling, so skilled in so many species of the 
conte, so vigorous in so many kinds of verse, will also be triumphant in the 
novel: though it seems unlikely that its scene can be in England, and though 
it is certain that a writer who so cuts to the quick will not be happy with the 
novel’s almost inevitable “padding.” Mr. Kipling’s longest effort, “The 
Light which Failed,” can, perhaps, hardly be considered a test or touchstone 
of his powers as a novelist. The central interest is not powerful enough; the 
characters are not so sympathetic, as are the interest and the characters of 
his short pieces. Many of these persons we have met so often that they are 
not mere passing acquaintances, but already find in us the loyalty due to old 
friends. 
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EPIGRAPH TO PART I. 


How much I love this writer’s manly style! 
By such men led, our Press had ever been 
The public conscience of our noble isle, 
Severe and quick to feel a civic sin, 
To raise the people and chastise the times 
With such a heat as lives in great creative rhymes. 


From a Suppressed Poem, 1852, by Lord Tennyson. 


PART I. 
THE LESS FAMILIAR KIPLING 


“and so like most young poets, in a flush 

Of individual life I poured myself Along the veins of others.” 

— R.K. 

Of the making of books about Rudyard Kipling there will be no end — until 
the Kalpas end. Why should there be — is any apology necessary for one 
more very little book upon the greatest living English author? . . . Certainly 
no apology is needed, the Kiplingite will say. But perhaps other readers 
may desire to be presented with an explanation justifying the bringing forth 
of yet another book of Kiplingana. 

Unquestionably. Well, as my title hints, I proposed to build a little book 
dealing with some of the less familiar but still interesting or entrancing 
phases of my subject’s life and work. As the author of the first book upon 
Rudyard Kipling — in 1899 — I hope that this new little adventure in 
literature will be welcomed by all lovers of Kipling. 

The story of the early efforts of Rudyard Kipling, circa 1888, his descent 
upon London and instant capture of that stony-hearted and critical city has 
the wonder of an Arabian tale and, fitly enough, it could end, with his really 
world-wide repute in 1898 and the words : 

“And Scherazade ceased her permitted say, for she perceived the dawn of 
day.” 

We will now attempt to recapture some of the glow of that early and less- 
known period of the great writer’s life and work. An early witness, whose 
testimony is of the deepest interest, is one “ Septimus,” who has written 
upon Rudyard Kipling’s English debut. The little article appeared in a 
magazine called Indian Ink, belonging to Thacker & Company, the famous 
Anglo- Indian publishers. “Septimus” says: 

“The star of Rudyard Kipling first rose in England in 1888. He was well- 
known in India before then. But one might be giant enough in India to span 
in one stretch from Cape Comorin to Peshawar, and yet be entirely 
unknown and unheard of in England... . 

“If Kipling had not been endowed with extraordinary talent his books 
would never have made their way. India attracts very little notice or interest, 
and it is a tribute to his genius that he was able to dish up the dry bones of 
Indian life in a form so palatable that he gained admittance to the portals of 


the Temple of Fame. 

“Tt happened I was learning my business as a publisher in the London 
office of the firm of W. Thacker & Co., then situated at 87, Newgate Street, 
London. Everybody in India knows Thacker, Spink & Co., but not so many 
know of the London house. The publishing manager was an old gentleman 
named Heaton. I think he was self-made and self-educated. His knowledge 
was encyclopaedic, and he had that indispensable gift for a bookseller or a 
publisher, an imagination. He possessed a knowledge of English literature I 
have seldom seen excelled. 

“One day the Calcutta firm wrote to us saying they were publishing a 
new book by a new author and its title was 4 Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 
The letter added : ‘ We shall be glad if you will do your best with this book. 
We are sending a thousand copies to you. It should prove as popular as “ 
Lays of Ind.” ‘ Now * Lays of Ind’ was our ‘big smoke at that time, and this 
astonishing pronouncement excited a good deal of curiosity. 

“An advance copy arrived shortly after. A curious thin book with a 
design on the cover purporting to represent the Hills... . 

“In the light of my report Heaton read the book and quickly recognised 
the new writer’s ability, and we set off to conquer England. But the 
bookselling trade was sceptical. When a new book is published a 
representative from the publisher goes to all the leading wholesale and 
retail booksellers and takes orders. This is called subscribing, and the 
traders sign on a sheet of paper the numbers they are prepared to take. On 
the top of the sheet is the title of the book and the name of the author with 
the wholesale terms. 

“T think the subscription sheet of * Plain Tales from the Hills ‘ would 
fetch a good deal of money at an auction if it existed to-day, which is 
improbable. If I remember correctly it numbered sixteen copies, and it had 
been displayed in Paternoster Row from end to end and thence through 
London north, south, east, and west through three weary days. I was the 
unfortunate person who took it round and never did eloquence produce a 
more barren result. In vain did I read choice bits of Mulvaney, Ortheris, and 
Learoyd. The trade listened not to the voice of the charmer. 

“Then we sent out copies to the press. And we tried personal influence 
with Editors whom we knew. The Sunday Times was the first to review it. 
But I believe the reviewer only skimmed it, as the review was conventional 
and worthless. The first real recognition came from the Saturday Review, 
which devoted nearly a column to it. This created a demand from the 
libraries and other papers followed suit. One paper, I forget which, I think it 


was The Globe, said the book was badly titled and should have been called 
‘The Other Man and Other Stories,1 not that ‘ The Other Man ‘ was the best 
story but it was a taking title! Of course one thousand copies melted like 
snow in summer — and no more copies were available for a long time. 
There was an insistent demand, but not enough copies were in circulation to 
allow a widespread knowledge of the new author. 
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“Then we published ‘Departmental Ditties.’ We published it in most 
attractive fashion and launched it on the world full of buoyant hope. But, 
alas! again the trade would have none of it. 

“But the public wanted it and there was soon a brisk demand. 

“That was the last I ever had to do with Rudyard Kipling as a publisher. 
But it marked my apprentice days with an experience given to few. And it 
laid the foundation of a very valued friendship which has always been one 
of my most cherished memories.” 

I went to see him one day and found him in the throes of composition. 
The room was knee-deep in manuscript. He called out to me when I entered 
that he was just finishing and I was to sit down and keep quiet. I did sit 
down and gathered up the manuscript; which I read. It was the “ Record of 
Badalia Herodsfoot.” I liked it, though I thought it a little out of his line. I 
remember we talked over the story and went and dined at the “ Solferino” 
in Rupert Street. I don’t fancy the place exists now. Then the summer 


holidays came on, and I did not see him for several weeks. When I did see 
him I criticised a story he had written for Lloyd’s News, “ The Mark of the 
Beast “ it was. My criticism was that the readers of Lloyd’s would not 
understand the story. “ Why not,” I said, “ give them ‘ The Record of 
Badalia Herodsfoot.’ “ “ Good idea,” he replied, “but where is it?” Well, we 
hunted high and low. We pulled out the contents of drawers; we searched 
the rooms through and through. Kipling sat back in blank despair. The 
manuscript had been stolen! At length we found it on the top of an immense 
book-case and covered with London dust. We had only- looked there in 
comic despair! Its location was rapidly transferred to the editorial office of 
the Detroit Free Pressy and it appeared in their Christmas Number, where it 
was the sensation of the moment and set people talking more than ever of 
the new literary star. 

Harking back to the first subject of these reminiscences, I have pulled a 
copy of the 1888 Edition of “ Plain Tales from the Hills “ from the book- 
case. It’s a quaint looking contraption. There is a picture of the Hills on the 
top with two flags sticking out of a mountain’s brow. Each flag is about a 
sixth of the height of the mountain! There is a conglomeration of 
Mohammedan and Christian edifices down below. The whole looks like a 
mystical representation of an Emambagh and a prehistoric fort surmounted 
with many hills and two flags each two hundred feet high. 

But looking through “Plain Tales” and reading through the stories again 
the thought strikes one — Has Kipling ever done better work than some of 
these gems? Take at random an extract: 

“< ‘You drive J eh annum ke marfik, mal- lum? ‘Tis no manner of faider 
bukkin to the Sahib bekaze he don’t samjao your bat. Av he bolos anything, 
just you choop and chel. Dekker? Go arsty for the first arder mile from 
cantonments. Thin chely Shaitan ke marfik, and the chooper you choops 
and the jeldier you chels the better kooshi will the Sahib be : and here’s a 
rupee for ye.” 

Was soldiers’ bat ever more delightfully portrayed? 

The “Mark of the Beast” story referred to may have been written 
originally for Lloyd’s News, but I believe it appeared in a good little paper, 
The Wednesday Journal; however, upon this point and similar small points, 
one has to refer to the library of memory. “The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot” (Kipling treasures an eerie name almost as much as the great 
good Dickens or that amazing genius, Edgar Saltus) was a strongly-scented 
story of London-in- the-East, illustrated with wash and line drawings by 
two lady members of the R.I., the Sisters Demain Hammond. “ Septimus “ 


laments the bad judgment of that very close corporation called The Trade, 
but his knowledge of books must have taught him that in many instances a 
like fate has awaited writers who now are read and loved wherever the 
English Raj rule. Take for appropriate example an author who has been 
highly praised by Kipling himself, Juliana Horatia Ewing. We read, in her 
life, that “ Jackanapes “ was much praised when it came out in a magazine, 
but even when reissued as a book its success was within a hair’s-breadth of 
failing. The first copies were brought out in dull stone-coloured paper 
covers, and that powerful vehicle, The Trade, unable to believe that a jewel 
could be concealed in so plain a casket, refused the work of J. H. E. and R. 
C. (Randolph Caldecott) until they had stretched the paper cover upon 
cardboards and coloured the Union Jack which adorns it! By such means 
shall ye writers climb to the stars. 

The happy time brightly retold by “ Septimus” in Indian Ink was the time 
when the world discovered Rudyard Kipling and enrolled him in its 
“Celebrities At Home.” He then said that he might go up like the rocket and 
come down like its stick! It was the time that the Indian Railway Library 
was being reissued in England, volume by volume, the best railway reading 
ever offered for a journey. (By the way, that reminds one that Murray the 
publisher once 

issued a series of “Books Suited for Railway Readers,” and volumes 
number one and two were “ Abercrombie,” “On the Intellectual Powers and 
on the Philosophy of the Moral Feelings”! Heavens! what railway reading!) 
The Wheeler Indian Railway Library had the following books by Kipling, “ 
Soldiers Three,” “ In Black and White,” “ The Story of the Gadsbys,” “ The 
Phantom Rickshaw,” “ Wee Willie Winkie,” “ Under the Deodars,” and last, 
and rarest, “ Letters of Marque,” of which I understand only three or four 
copies were ever sold, in this form. The rare cover is reproduced as an 
illustration in this present book. Some pictures of the other Railway Library 
covers are to be seen, by the interested, in a book entitled “ Kiplingiana,” 
issued in New York in 1899 by Mansfield & Wessels. This is a pleasant 
little volume produced with great publishing taste and skill. 
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The cunning charm of many of the illustrated covers, etc., to the Indian 
stories designed by John Lockwood Kipling will delight for all time the 
fortunate possessors, but will not surprise those who know that the Kipling 
family possess trained tastes for the graphic arts. Recently, it is interesting 
to record, a series of most comical drawings by Rudyard Kipling’s great 
kinsman, Burne- Jones, were exhibited to the members of the London 
Library, St. James’s Square. Many were upon notepaper, stamped 
Rottingdean, Brighton — Mr. Kipling’s own home for some time. 

Three books of the early Indian sketches of Rudyard Kipling were 
suppressed: “ The Smith Administration,” “ Letters of Marque No i,” and “ 
The City of Dreadful Night.” This latter volume had one of the few covers 
that were designed for the Indian Railway Library by the artist- author, 
Brownlow Fforde. The First (English) Edition bore attached to the title- 
page the following amende honor- 

able: “The Publishers beg to state that at the time of printing this Work 
they had overlooked the fact that the title had been previously used for a 
volume of Poems by the late James Thomson (B.V.). They have, however, 
received the kind permission of Mr. Thomson’s Publishers to use it.” The 
material of which these three books are composed was reissued in the 
statutory Twenty Volumes of Kipling’s prose that are in all good libraries. 
But there is still a volume that somewhat persistently eludes the Kiplingite; 
unless he is as rich as a Hun secret agent. The volume is entitled “ Abaft the 


Funnel,” taken from its own epigraph, “ Men in pajamas, sitting abaft the 
funnel and swapping lies of the purple seas.” The author at one time had no 
intention to reprint these efforts, so we understand. But they are well worth 
the propriety and dignity of book-form, and he has not suffered any 
disservice. The same treat- 


ment was accorded certain early miscellanea of James Thomson, and the 
Editor of that collection said: 4 4 Believing as I do that James Thomson is, 
since Shelley, the most brilliant genius who has wielded a pen ... I take a 
natural pride and pleasure in rescuing the following articles from burial in 
the great mausoleum of the Periodical Press.” Verb. sap. The various items 
that make the volume “ Abaft the Funnel “ may be roughly grouped into 
three sets of stories and sketches as follows : — 


I. 

THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
The Likes of Us. 

His Brother’s Keeper. 

A Supplementary Chapter. 
Tiglath Pileser. 

“Sleipner,” late “ Thurinda.” 
A Fallen Idol. 

New Brooms. 


IL. 

LIFE IN LONDON. 

Letters On Leave. 

The Adoration of the Magi. 

A Death in the Camp. 

A Really Good Time. 

On Exhibition. 

The Three Young Men. 

My Great and Only. 

“The Betrayal of Confidences.” 
The New Dispensation, I. and II. 
The Last Of and The Stories. 


Ill. 
TALES OF TRAVEL. 
Erastasius of the Whanghoa. Her Little Responsibility. A Menagerie Aboard. A Smoke of Manila. The Red Lamp. 


The Shadow of His Hand. 
A Little More Beef. 
Griffiths, the Safe Man. 

It. 

Chatauquaed. 

The Bow Flume Cable-Car. 


In addition to the foregoing there are a parody and a poem, the latter 
oddly entitled “In Partibus.” If, as one may fairly assume, the author really 
means this to be read as “In Partibus Infidelium” that is to say, “ In 
Unbelieving Countries,” the poem probably belongs to the period of his 


exile in London-Under-the-Fog, circa 1889, when attempts were made by 
the well-intentioned to “ lionise him “ — 


“But I consort with long-haired things In velvet collar-rolls, 
Who talk about the Aims of Art, 

And * theories ‘ and 1 goals,’ 

And moo and coo with women-folk 

About their blessed souls.” 


The parody above noted stands outside the three groupings we suggested. 

“The History of a Fall,” as it is entitled, can hardly be described as a 
story. It is a sketch of a comic episode narrated partly in English, partly in a 
parody of the French idiom of the three-fifty yellow-back. Like a good deal 
of the matter in “ Abaft the Funnel,” it partakes of the nature of a frisk (as 
Saltus puts it), a frolic, a maffick in ink. The comic or parodic condensed 
novel has amused several fun-masters, Thackeray, Bret Harte, Burnand, 
say; while I believe that the delightful and distinguished Stephen Laycock 
must be making a fortune as well as a reputation from just that type of 
literature. Their authors may think them mere ink-potterings, but they are 
things difficult to do. 

“The Likes o’ Us” is a soldier story of the time and style of the ever- 
living “ Soldiers Three.” Indeed change but the name of the protagonist, 
Gunner 

Barnabas, and you get quite a Mulvaney yarn. The story begins by the 
G.O.C. at Simla talking to its writer about Tommy Atkins: “ But the point 
on which he dwelt most pompously was the ease with which Private 
Thomas Atkins could be ‘handled’ as he called it. ‘ Only feed him and give 
him a little work to do, and you can do anything with him,’said the General 
Officer Commanding. * There’s no refinement about Tommy, you know; 
and one is very like another. They’ve all the same ideas and traditions and 
prejudices. They’re all big children.’ “ 

There followed a meeting between the narrator and Gunner Barnabas, 
who was in the Mountain Battery, and sitting upon a soldier, “ a khaki- 
coloured volcano of blasphemy,” till the said soldier became sober. There 
had been a conflict of view-points and the Gunner was nearly shot by his 
bemused companion, a little private, bedrunken and yet convalescing after 
fever. Finally, Gunner Barnabas, when the private had recovered from the 
half-murderous mania that had seized him, carried the silly little chap back 
towards barracks, shouting, “ It’s the likes o’ ‘im that brings shame on the 
likes o’ us.” A grim story of one of the darker sides of soldiering life but 
not, as I take it, meant to glorify brutality of threat or deed, but meant to 


show once more that order, duty, and decent living must and shall hold 
sway in the Army. Oddly, the next story is called” His Brother’s Keeper,” 
and deals with the moral responsibility that a man sometimes has in the 
matter of a colleague. Upon the subject of this big theme, “ Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper? “ the stylist Editor of The Hibbert says in an essay: “ 
Since it was Cain who asked the question, the inference has been drawn, 
most impudently, that all men who answer in the negative belong to the 
tribe of Cain. The negative answer has come to be regarded as one of the 
characteristic marks of a bad man — in fact, the very brand of Cain. 
Contrariwise, the acceptance of the position of keeper to one’s brother is 
usually taken as an unequivocal sign of grace.” 

In Mr. Kipling’s strong, tense story, the brave man upon whom the 
burden of decision was laid, did not hesitate but answered the question in 
the affirmative and elected to be his brother’s keeper, for a certain time 
risking life or limb thereby, but choosing conscience before Cain. 

Stovey, at work upon a canal with the man “ just above him,” goes mad 
and plots murder with a Martini. His intended victim gets the gun away 
upon the pretext that there is a pariah dog in his room — and by chance 


there was! The ending is quaint and unforeseen : “ Ever meet the man 
again? “ “ Yes; once at Sheik Katan dak- bungalow — trailing — the big 
brindled pi after him.” 


“Oh, it was real, then? I thought it was arranged for the occasion.” 

“Not a bit. It was a pukka pi. Stovey seemed to remember me in the same 
way that a horse seems to remember. I fancy his brain was a little cloudy. 
We tiffined together — after the pi had been fed, if you please — and 
Stovey said to me: ‘ See that dog? He saved my life once. Oh, by the way, I 
believe you were there, too, weren’t you? ‘ “ 

The story is told in a club smoking- room, and it has life and strength 
from its settings, the comments of its listeners and their personalities, 
etched with just a few short sharp strokes. It is a model for tale-tellers. 

“A Supplementary Chapter” is another story of Mrs. Hauksbee, and 
should be read in connection with “ The Education of Otis Yeere,” to which 
it refers. In addition to the brilliant schemer, Mrs. Hauksbee, we again meet 
Mrs. Mallowe and Mrs. Reiver, of whom we can now learn something more 


“She was a person without invention. She used to get her ideas from the 
men she captured, and this led to some eccentric changes of character. For a 
month or two she would act a la Madonna, and try Theo for a change if she 
fancied Theo’s ways suited her beauty. Then she would attempt the dark 


and fiery Lilith, and so on and so on, exactly as she absorbed the new 
notion. But there was always Mrs. Reiver — hard, selfish, stupid Mrs. 
Reiver — at the back of each transformation. Mrs. Hauksbee christened her 
the Magic Lantern on account of this borrowed mutability. ‘ It just depends 
upon the slide,’ said Mrs. Hauksbee. 4 The case is the only permanent thing 
in the exhibition. But that, thank Heaven, is getting old.’ “ 

We meet also, in this Simla intrigue, with Watchett of “ a vicious little 
three- cornered Department that was always stamping on the toes of the 
Elect,” and Trewinnard who plays an important part and is the direct cause 
of some of the author’s obiter dicta. 

“Trewinnard had been spoilt by overmuch petting, and the devil of vanity 
that rides nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand made him 
believe as he did. He had been too long one woman’s property; and that 
belief will sometimes drive a man to throw the best things in the world 
behind him, from rank perversity.” 

Trewinnard and Mrs. Mallowe had an understanding about things, but it 
wore thin and he took to discussing things with Mrs. Reiver. Then Hatchett, 
Trewinnard, and the ladies become mixed rather seriously. The story 
persistently reminds one of Henry James. It certainly has what some one 
has admirably attributed to the latter, “ the note of secret, serious 
comprehension between the characters.” But the note of shrewd and 
forthright comment is wholly Kipling, as in the following phrases — and 
there are many equally shrewd in this “Supplementary Chapter”: 

“Some people say that the Supreme Government is the Devil. It is more 
like the Deep Sea. Anything that you throw into it disappears for weeks, 
and comes to light hacked and furred at the edges, crusted with weeds and 
shells and almost unrecognisable. The bold man who would dare to give it a 
file of love- letters would be amply rewarded. It would overlay them with 
original comments and marginal notes, and work them piecemeal into D. 0. 
dockets. Few things, from a letter or a whirlpool to a sausage-machine or a 
hatching hen, are more interesting and peculiar than the Supreme 
Government.” 
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“Tiglath Pileser” and the story that follows “ Sleipner,” late “ Thurinda,” 
deal with horses. Tiglath Pileser is the name given by the author to a rogue 
of a horse he purchases cheap, and the description of his antics is wildly but 
deliciously funny. Indeed I do not know where in all fiction one could meet 
with a more comical beast than Tiglath, the Utter Brute. 

“I called him Tiglath because he resembled a lathy pig. Later on I called 
him Pileser on account of his shouk; but my coachman, a strong, masterless 
man, called him i haranizada chory shaitan ke bap’ and ‘oont ki beta.’ He 
certainly was a powerful horse, being full fifteen-two at the withers, with a 
girth of a waler, and at first the docility of an Arab. There was something 
wrong with his feet — permanently — but he was a considerate beast, and 
never had more than one leg in hospital at a time. The other three were still 
movable, and Tiglath never grudged them in my service.” 

At last Tiglath was shot, but, odd though it sounds, even his death had a 
note of comedy. 

“A Fallen Idol” is a light and laughing little sketch of a man named 
Trivey, supposed for a time to be the club Munchausen, upon the strength of 
a wonderful yarn he told of conquering an elephant: 

“<When I was at Anungarachar- lupillay in Madras/ said Trivey quietly, ‘ 
there was a rogue elephant cutting about the district/ He told us that he, in 
the company of another man, had found the rogue asleep, but just as they 


got up to the brute’s head it woke up with a scream. Then Trivey, who was 
careful to explain that he was a 4 bit powerful about the arms,’ caught hold 
of its ears as it rose, and hung there, kicking the animal in the eyes, which 
so bewildered it that it stayed screaming and frightened until Trivey’s ally 
shot it behind the shoulder, and the villagers ran in and hamstrung it.” 

This ranked as the prize falsehood of the club until one Crewe had to go 
to the very same district in Madras. Upon his return he convinced them all 
that Trivey’s feat was absolutely true in every detail! 

“Sleipner,” late “ Thurinda,” is an eerie story of the supernatural 
borderland with a serious, rather sad, interest that recalls “The Phantom 
Rickshaw,” but in “ Sleipner” the apparition is that of a horse. 

A man named J ale brings a string of horses to a meeting and is thrown 
and killed. He leaves his horse Thurinda to Hordene. “ She’s as easy as a 
Pullman car and about twice as fast,” he was wont to say in moments of 
confidence to his intimates. “ For all her bulk, she’s as handy as a polo- 
pony; a child might ride her, and when she’s at the post she’s as cute — 
she’s as cute as the bally starter himself.” Many times had Hordene said 
this, till at last one unsympathetic friend answered with : “ When a man 
bukhs too much about his wife or 

his horse, it’s a sure sign he’s trying to make himself like ‘em.” 

But it was not such easy running for Thurinda’s new owner. The dead 
man, Jale, from beyond the tomb, bewitched his horse, thereby maddening 
Hordene. Then he cursed the dead man Jale for his ridiculous interference 
with a free gift. “If it was given — it was given,” said Hordene, “ and he 
has no right to come messing about after it.” 

Hordene sold her, and the third owner shot her! Then, after hearing the 
full story of the mare, he said: 

“Pll lay that ghost.” He leaned out into the night and shouted: “ Jale! 
Jale! Jale! Wherever you are.” - There was a pause and then up the 
compound- drive came the clatter of a horse’s feet. The red-haired subaltern 
blanched under his freckles to the colour of glycerine soap. “ Thurinda’s 
dead,” he muttered, “ and — and all bets are off. Go back to your grave 
again.” 

“New Brooms “ is the last of the seven pieces that we have roughly 
classified as the doings of some English in India, and is a somewhat 
awesome story of that master of contagia and bacteria, the sanitary 
engineer, and of plague in India caused through the indolent uncleanli- ness 
of the typical native who is here called Ram Buksh. Into the life of this man 
the Englishman enters with his usual ideas about washing men, and streets, 
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about clean water, sanitation, and so on, fighting even against the ideas of 
the Government of India in order to get things done decently and in order. 
One lays down11 New Brooms” with a little shudder, it is true (for it has 
graphic pictures of how plague and pollution are caused), but with an 
enhanced respect for the power of the sanitary engineer. 

In the little group of stories and sketches dealing more or less with life in 
London I would mention “ Letters on Leave” for especial attention. These 
letters to an officer in the Indian Army are packed with shrewd hits at 
English life — you will remember 4 4 One View of the Question, in Life’s 
Handicap “; they are followed by sketches of the author’s early literary life 
here with, ever and anon, the longing for his Indian home as in “On 
Exhibition “ : 

“And I thought of smooth-cut lawns in the gloaming, and tables spread 
under mighty trees, and men and women, all intimately acquainted with 
each other, strolling about in the lightest of raiment, and the old dowagers 
criticising the badminton, and the young men in riding- boots making rude 
remarks about the claret-cup, and the host circulating through the mob and 
saying: ‘ Hah, Piggy or Bobby or Flatnose, as the nickname might be, ‘have 
another peg,’ and the hostess soothing the bashful youngsters and talking 
khitmatgars with the Judge’s wife, and the last new bride hanging on her 
husband’s arm and saying : 1 Isn’t it almost time to go home, Dicky, dear? ‘ 
and the little fat owls chuckling in the bougainvilleas, and the horses 
stamping and squealing in the carriage-drive ...” 

“My Great and Only” is a humorous account of how a music hall song 
was produced, and the reception it got in the hall of its period — the early 
nineties. But the two pieces that bring “Abaft the Funnel” to an end — one 
a story and the other a fantasy — are so good that they should not be 
forgotten upon any account. The story is entitled “The New Dispensation, 
Part I. and Part II.,” but it might be called the “ Glorification of Kadir 
Baksh, the Khitmatgar,” for that is what Part I. certainly amounts to. In Part 
II. we find that the writer has secured in London (from the Docks) a native 
Tamil servant named Rama- sawmy, who, when cleaned and clothed, was a 
faithful being enough, but had a vendetta upon his mind. Briefly, he was 
only awaiting the arrival of a certain ship and man, to fight to the death, or 
commit manslaughter, and the man arrived. The story ends in bloodshed. 

The fantasy, entitled “The Last of the Stories,” is utterly unlike anything I 
have ever met of Kipling’s. It is in the first person, and narrates that the 
author, in a dream, was taken by the Devil of Discontent to a literary limbo, 
the Limbo of Lost Endeavour, where are all the souls of characters drawn in 


tales, novels, and articles. The author meets his own famous characters : 
Captain Gadsby and Minnie, Mrs. Hauksbee and Mrs. Mallowe, and very 
many others : 

“One after another they filed by — Trewinnard, the pet of his 
Department; Otis Yeere, lean and lanthorn-jawed; Crook O’Neil and Bobby 
Wick arm-inarm; Janki Meah, the blind miner in the Jimahari coal-fields; 
Afzul Khan, the policeman; the murderous Pathan horse-dealer, Durga 
Dass; the bunnia, Boh Da Thone; the dacoit, Dana Da, weaver of false 
magic; the Leander of the Barhwi ford; Peg Barney, drunk as a coot; Mrs. 
Delville, the dowd; Dinah Shadd, large, red-cheeked, and resolute; 
Simmons, Slane, and Losson; Georgie Porgie and his Burmese helpmate; a 
shadow in a high collar, who was all that I had ever indicated of the Hawley 
Boy — the nameless men and women who had trod the Hill of Illusion and 
lived in the Tents of Kedar, and last, His Majesty the King.” 

Towards the end of this strange dreamy fantasy — how our G. W. 
Steevens, who wrote similar brilliant matter in his “Monologues of the 
Dead,” would have revelled in this — there is a fine unforgettable touch. 
Rabelais speaks to the writer, touches him and starts : 

“By the Great Bells of Notre Dame, you are in the flesh — the warm 
flesh! — 

the flesh I quitted so long — ah, so long! And you fret and behave 
unseemly because of these shadows! Listen now! I, even I, would give my 
Three, Panurge, Gargantua and Pantagruel, for one little hour of the life that 
is in you. And I am the Master! .. . “ 

The Devil of Discontent is supposed to be the truth that lurks at the 
bottom of the ink-well and, when the weary writer has finished his story, 
poem, or essay, appears — only to sneer at whatever the effort was. Great 
literary names are here rattled off like drumtaps with consummate ease — 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, ever - to - be - remembered Walter Besant, with 
many others — and a sound of light mocking laughter is heard throughout it 
all. 

“Her Little Responsibility” — with the long sub-title, 4 4 And No Man 
May Answer for the Soul of His Brother” — is a slight sketch of an English 
ne’er-do-well encountered in America, a man “ falling down the ladder 
rung by rung.” It is a dark little picture of a Harrow boy’s degradation lit 
up, however, by obiter dicta upon the way of a man with a maid : 

“T don’t think some men ought to be allowed to fall in love any more than 
they ought to be allowed to taste whiskey.” 

“Never you make a woman swear oaths of eternal constancy. She’ll break 


every one of them as soon as her mind changes, and call you unjust for 
making her swear them.” 

“You can tell nothing from a woman’s letter, though. If they want to hide 
anything, they just double the ‘ dears ‘ and ‘darlings.’ “ 

“A Menagerie Aboard,” “It,” “A Smoke of Manila,” and “A Little More 
Beef” are most amusing sketches, but “Griffiths, the Safe Man,” is the best 
thing in the way of droll exaggeration since Twain made us laugh at “The 
Jumping Frog of Calavaras County.” 

Griffiths and the teller of the tale went to Japan together. But, first, here 
is Griffiths etched for us by his Tormentor : “ He (Griffiths) says : “ ‘ Safe 
bind is safe find.’ That, rather, is what he used to say. He has seen reason to 
alter his views. Everything about Griffiths is safe — entirely safe. His trunk 
is locked by two hermetical gun-metal double-end Chubbs; his bedding-roll 
opens to a letter padlock capable of two million combinations; his hat- box 
has a lever patent safety on it; and the grief of his life is that he cannot lock 
up the ribs of his umbrella safely. If you could get at his soul you would 
find it ready strapped up and labelled for heaven. That is Griffiths.” 

They were travelling from Kyoto to Otsu. When they arrived, Griffiths, 
the Safe Man, could not find their passports or open his bag. The hotel 
proprietor fetched a policeman. Then more police came plus soldiers, hotel 
staff, and about fifty children, most of them directed to the hotel by the 
mocking malice of Griffiths’ travelling companion. The fun became fast, if 
not furious, until the passport was found in the pocket of an overcoat! 

“When Griffiths wanted to speak to me I was on the other side of the 
regiment of children in the passage, and he had time to reflect before he 
could work his way through them. 

“They formed his guard-of-honour when he took the bag to the 
locksmith. 

“T abode on the mountains of Otsu till dinner-time. ...” 
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King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the Gods, has caused this righteous edict to be 
written, here plainly, there moderately, and in a third place at full length. 
Thus is everything expressed everywhere known to the great. Much has 
been caused to be written, and he shall cause again to write. Repetitions 
occur also in a certain measure on account of the agree- ableness of various 
points, in order that the people in that way be persuaded to understand and 
follow them.... 

— History of Kathiawad” 

(Bell, 1916). 

The United Service Colleges’ Chronicle. Twenty-nine numbers, quarto 
size, dated Bideford, October, 1878 — December, 1894. This set contains 
all of the numbers to which Rudyard Kipling contributed. He edited the 
paper from its fourth to its tenth number inclusive, and all of these issues 
contained verse or prose by him. The only other numbers to which he 
contributed are twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-one, and twenty-eight. 
Some of the later issues contained matter reprinted from his works, but no 
contributions. The set above named consists of numbers two to twenty- 
eight inclusive, and numbers forty-one and fifty-eight. Number eight is the 
proof copy with corrections by Kipling. These are exceeding scarce. 

“Schoolboy Lyrics,” by Rudyard Kipling. (Printed for private circulation 
only.) Small i2mo size. Original plain white covers. Lahore, 1881. First 
Edition of Kipling’s first book, printed in India by his parents while he was 
at school in England. Very few copies are known. 

“Echoes.” By Two Writers. Small i2mo size. Lahore, 1884. This is the 
First Edition of an exceedingly rare little work. It was written by Rudyard 
Kipling and his sister Beatrice, and contains imitations of the modern 
English poets for the most part. This copy bears an inscription in the 
handwriting of Kipling. Before the title of each poem, in the index, there is 
written the name of the poet whose style had been imitated, and there are a 
number of notes on the margins, all in the handwriting of Kipling. It will be 
remembered that a set of imitations of great poets, by Kipling also, were 
published in the Daily Mailf Lord North- cliffe’s astounding paper. These 
appeared a few years ago and should have been treasured, in case they are 


never reprinted. 

A fine copy of “Echoes,” by Two Writers, in the original paper covers, 
brought in nearly fioo for the Red Cross Sale at Christies about a year ago. 
It had an original unpublished poem inserted of twenty-eight lines, “ To the 
Ladies of Warwick Gardens, by Rudy and Trix,” in the holograph of 
Rudyard Kipling, and the name “ Trix “ written in the Index against the 
poems by that writer. Published, of course, at Lahore, The Civil and 
Military Gazette Press (1884). In The Athenczum for October 30th, 1897, 
this work is especially referred to. 

The autograph above mentioned is interesting as a rare instance of the 
use of the diminutive “ Rudy.” Elsewhere “ Nickson “ is to be found as a 
nickname for Mr. Kipling. “ Nicknames and whippings when they are once 
laid on, no one has discovered how to take off,” said Landor in his “ 
Imaginary Conversations.” 

The foregoing were referred to in a recent Literary Supplement to The 
Times as follows : — 

“£20 each offered, 4 Schoolboy Lyrics,’ Lahore, 1881, and ‘Echoes,’ by 
Two Writers, Lahore, no date (1884). Kipling Letters and MSS. also 
wanted.” 

“The Quartette.” The Christmas Annual of the Civil and Military 
Gazette. By Four Anglo-Indian Writers. Octavo size. Lahore, 1885. This 
constitutes the First Edition, and the four writers were Rudyard Kipling, his 
father, John Lock- wood Kipling, his mother and his sister, Beatrice. Truly a 
literary quadrille d’honneur! Kipling’s contributions were “The Phantom 
Rickshaw” and “The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes.” These two stories 
were afterwards reprinted in the Indian Railway Library Series, in the first 
instance, then, of course, in every edition all over the hemispheres. A copy 
of “The Quartette,” 

with the inscription “ To the Ladies of Warwick Gardens, from the Four 
K’s, 21.12.85,” in Rudyard Kipling’s writing, obtained £20 at a Red Cross 
Sale at Christies. 

“The Week’s News.” From the commencement, January 7th, 1888, to 
September 15th, of that year. Published at Allahabad, 1888. Some of 
Kipling’s best- known stories and studies “ in Indian ink “ first had the light 
of print in the above paper. A few of these stories appear not to have been 
reprinted. 

Among those that we know and love are to be seen “Wee Willie Winkie,” 
“The Big Drunk Draf,’ “The Solid Muldoon,” etc., etc. Each issue 
contained a tale by Kipling and also original contributions by writers as 


loudly proclaimed as Bret Harte, Clark Russell, and John Strange Winter. 

“Turnovers,” from the Civil and Military Gazette. Lahore, 1888. Kipling 
wrote in the first nine numbers of this publication, and some of the 
contributions have not been reprinted in any of his later collections that are 
obtainable upon the usual demand. 

Extract from Title and Preface. 

“We have rescued from our columns . . . some literary trifles, in the hope 
that, like flies in amber, a few may be found still to retain an interest . . . for 
certain saving clauses : First, that many kind friends have desired me to 
have it done; second, that, unlike resurrection pie at school, this is no 
compulsory dish, for those that like it not may leave it alone . . . Except for 
expansion into columns of more seemly width, and some slight supervision 
of late-discovered misprints, these are the same articles printed again from 
the same type as those which, I trust, in the Civil and Military Gazette gave 
their sympathetic readers some excuse for smiles; . . . and speaking on 
behalf of ‘ Smith,’ 4 The Reveller/ 4 Elianus,’ ‘ Centurion,’ 4 The 
Subaltern,’ ‘ Outis,’ and others — and still concealing my own among those 
pseudonyms — I hope that in this modest intention we are not to be 
disappointed.” 

The Indian editions of “In Black and White” contain at the end of the 
volume a delightful piece of the writer’s craft, headed “The Dedication. To 
My Most Deare Father.” This dedication is in old English of the time of 
Chaucer or Gower, and is one of the many tricky literary feats that Kipling 
is capable of, and evidently delights in. His work in literary parody that 
appeared some years ago in Lord Northcliffe’s front rank paper will be 
recalled by all true Kip- lingites. The Father of the Dedication is of course 
John Lockwood Kipling, who designed the covers of the book when he was 
at the School of Art, Lahore. The book was printed at the Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad. Certain extracts here follow : 

“To My Moft Deare Father, “When I was in your Houfe and we went 
abroade together, in the out- fkirtes of the Citie, among the Gentoo 
Wreftlours, you had poynted me how in all E,pryzes he gooing forth flang 
backe alwaies a Word to hym that had inftruct hym in his Crafte to the 
better Sneckynge of a Victorie or at the leafte the auoidance of anie greate 
Defeate : And prefentlie each man wolde run to his Vjtad (which is as we 
fhoulde fay Mafter) and geat fuch as he deferued of Admonefhment, 
Reprouf, and Council, concernynge the Gripp, the Houlde, Crofs-buttock 
and Fall, and then lay to afrefhe. 

“In lyke manner I, drawynge back a lytel, from this my Rabble and 


Encom- pafment of Labour, have runn afyde to you who were euer my 
Vjtad and Speake as it were in your priuie Eare (yet that others may knowe) 
that if I have here done aught of Faire Crafte and Reverentiall it is come 
from your hande as trewly (but by i. Degree remouen) as though it had been 
the coperture of thys Booke that you haue made for me in loue .. . Your 
Charitie and the large Tendernels that I haue nowhere founde fenfe I haue 
gone from your Houfe shall look upon it fauorably and ouerpafs the 
Blemyfhes, Spottes, Foul Crafte, and Maculations that do as throughly 
marke it as anie Toil of Me. None the lefs it is fett prefomptoully before that 
Wilde Beafte the Publick which, though when aparte and one by one 
examined is but compolt of such meere Men and Women as you in theyr 
outwarde form peynt and I would fayne peynt in theyr inward workynges, 
yet in totaltie, is a Great and thanklefse God (like unto Dagon) upon whofe 
Altars a man muft offer of his Befte alone or the Prieltes (which they caul 
Reuiewers) pack hym emptie awai. 
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“But thys I knowe, that if I fail or if I geat my Wage from the God afore- 


fayd; and thus dance perpetually before the Altar till He be wearyed, the 
Wifdom that made in my Vfe, when I was neere to liften, and the Sweep 


and Swing temperate of the Pen that, when I was afarr, gaue me alwaies and 
untyryng the moft delectable Tillage of that Wildom shall neuer be 
lackynge to me in Lyfe. 

“And though I am more rich herein than the richeft, my prefent Pouertie 
can but make return in thys lytel Booke which your owne Toil has 
nobilitated beyon the deferuynge of the Writer your Son.” 

Extract from the Introduction to “In Black and White,” by Kadir Baksh, 
Khitmatgar. 

These stories “In Black and White” 


were reprinted in chief from “The Week’s News,” published at 
Allahabad. The Introduction is supposed to be written by Rudyard Kipling’s 
Khitmatgar, or general man, Friday: — 

“Hazur — Excellency — 

“Through your favour this is a book written by my Sahib. I know that he 
wrote it because it was his custom to write far into the night; I greatly 
desiring to go to my house. 

“But there was no order: therefore it was my fate to sit without the door 
until the work was accomplished. Then came I and made shut all the papers 
in the office-box, and these papers, by the peculiar operation of Time and 
owing to the skilful manner in which I picked them up from the floor, 
became such a book as you now see. God alone knows what is written 
therein, for I am a poor man and the Sahib is my father and my mother, and 
I have no concern with his writings until he has left his table and gone to 
bed. 

“Even as I picked the pages one by- one with great trouble from the floor, 
when the Sahib had gone to bed, so have they been placed : and there is not 
a fault in the whole account. And this is my work. It was a great burden, but 
I accomplished it; and if the Sahib gains izzat by that which he has written 
— and God knows what he is always writing about — I, Kadir Baksh, his 
servant, also have a claim to honour.” 

Extract from the Preface to “ Under the Deodars “ : — 

“Strictly speaking, there should be no preface to this, because it deals 
with things that are not pretty and ugliness that hurt. But it may be as well 
to try to assure the ill-informed that India is not entirely inhabited by men 
and women playing tennis with the Seventh Commandment. . . . The 
drawback of collecting dirt in one corner is that it gives a false notion of the 
filth of the room. Folk who understand and have knowledge of their own 
will be able to strike fair averages. The opinions of people who do not 


understand are somewhat less valuable. 

“In regard to the idea of the book, I have no hope that the stories will be 
of the least service to anyone. They are meant to be read in railway trains 
and are arranged and adorned for that end. They ought to explain that there 
is no particular profit in going wrong at any time, under any circumstances 
or for any consideration. But that is a large text to handle at popular prices 

“The Declaration of London.” Five stanzas in the Morning Post of June 
29th, 1911, beginning, “We were all of one heart and one race.” A few lines 
are quoted here : 

THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 

[On the reassembly of Parliament after the Coronation, the Government 
have no intention of allowing their followers to vote according to their 
individual convictions on the Declaration of London, but insist on a strictly 
party vote. — Daily- Paper.] 

“We were all of one heart and one race 

When the Abbey trumpets blew, 

For a moment’s breathing space 

We had forgotten you. 


Now you return to your honoured place 
Panting to shame us anew. 


“The light is still on our eyes 

Of Faith and Gentlehood, 

Of Service and Sacrifice, 

And it does not match our mood, 
To turn so soon to your sophistries 
That starve our land of her food.” 


“The Spies’ March.” Eight stanzas and a refrain in The Literary Pageant, 
a Charity Magazine issued on July 12th, 1911, in aid of the Prince Francis 
of Teck Memorial Fund for the Middlesex Hospital. A few lines are quoted 
here: 

[“ The outbreak is in full swing and our death-rate would sicken 
Napoleon. ... 

Dr. M died last week and C on Monday, but some more medicoes 
are coming. . .. We don’t seem to be able to check it at all. . . . Villagers 
panicking badly. ... In some places not a living soul. . . . But at any rate the 
experience gained may come in useful, so I am keeping my notes written 
up-to-date in case of accidents. . . . Death is a queer chap to live with for 
steady company.” — Extract from private letter. ] 


“There are no leaders to lead us to honour, and yet without leaders we sally, 
Each man reporting for duty alone — out of sight — out of reach of his fellow. 


There are no bugles to call the battalion, and yet without bugle we rally 

From the ends of the earth to the ends of the earth to follow the standard of yellow! 
Fall in! O fall in! O fall in! 

“What does He next prepare? 

Whence will He spring the attack? 

By water, earth or air? 

How shall we head Him back? 

“Can we starve Him out if we burn Or bury His food-supply? 

Creep through His lines and learn — That is the work of a spy! “ 


“A Burgher of the Free State.” The fourth of the uncollected “ Stories of 
the War.” Published in the Daily Express for June 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1900. A series of pictures of Bloemfontein 
during the early stages of the war written round the person of Allen, 
foreman printer of the Bloemfontein Banner. He is the burgher, a dour Scot, 
who has come to regard the Orange Free State as home by reason of forty 
years’ sojourn. The paper belongs to Mrs. Bergmann, and is edited by 
Dessauer, her nephew, both being under Transvaal influences. Allen 
foresees that the entity of the Orange Free State may be sacrificed by war. 
He loathes the proposals to instigate the blacks against the British, and 
hopes that the statements published in the Banner, that the English are 
utilising the Indian Army against the Boers, is inaccurate. Presently the 
town is occupied, the office is taken over by the war correspondents, from 
whom Allen learns that the tales about the Indian troops are lies, printed 
with intent to deceive the burghers. A 

proclamation, which was to have been issued to the Basutos, is 
discovered in the racks, but Allen so conducts himself that the Englishman 
in charge suppresses what Corbett, an American journalist in the company, 
recognises as a scoop of the biggest kind imaginable. 

“The Enlightenments of Pagett, M.P.” Not collected in the English 
edition, but included in “In Black and White,” the Oversea Edition. It 
appeared originally in The Contemporary Review for September, 1890. 
Pagett is spending New Year’s Day with Orde, a former schoolmate who 
has “ become a cog-wheel in the machinery of the great Indian 
Government.” Orde seizes the opportunity to bring Pagett face to face with 
facts calculated to remove some of the misconceptions the English M.P. has 
formed. Pagett complains about the treatment meted out to him by 
Dawlishe, a judge with whom he had foregathered, and who had listened to 
his, Pagett’s, theories and bluntly called them tommy rot. Orde explains, 
and later a Mr. Edwards calls, who throws light on certain notions, also 
erroneous, which the M.P. has formed about the working classes in India. 
Orde also shows his visitor sketches by Bishen Singh, a craftsman in wood- 
carving, to whom Pagett is introduced. Bishen Singh knows nothing about 


the “ National Congress Movement,” which is near to Pagett’s heart and his 
imagination. The next person to pay a duty-call on Orde is Rasul Ali Khan, 
a Mohammedan landholder, who intimated “ with a smile which even 
Mohammedan politeness could not save from bitter scorn “ that he also was 
indifferent to the movement. The next visitors are a dozen cultivators, 
headed by Jelloo, who have a grievance against the people in a village 
adjacent to their own, but they none of them had ever heard of Pagett’s 
National Congress. At last a youthful student, Mr. Dina Nath, is introduced, 
who is left alone with the M.P. He at least knows all about the matter, but 
the interview only serves to show Pagett how entirely wrong are his views. 
Mr. Reginald Burke, the hero of a Bank Fraud and “ no politician but a 
business man,” expresses the opinion emphatically that that “ kind of 
agitation is anything but wholesome for the country.” Finally, Dr. Eva 
McCreery Lathrop opens the man’s eyes to the great need for more 
protection for the native woman. 

“Erastasius of the Whanghoa.” The first story in “ Abaft the Funnel.” 
Erastasius, a tailless Japanese cat, falls down the ventilating funnel of the “ 
Whanghoa,” and is brought up from the stokehole in a bucket. While he 
cleans himself, the captain tells the passengers how Erastasius saved a 
quarter of a million dollars, by giving warning, on one voyage, that a cargo 
of Chinese in the steerage were plotting mischief. 

“Fables for the Staff.” During the S.A. War, Kipling acted as associate 
editor of The Friend, a Bloemfontein journal, edited by the war 
correspondents with Lord Roberts’s force. For that publication Kipling 
wrote “ King Log and King Stork” (March 24th, 1900), “ The Elephant and 
the Lark’s Nest “ (March 24th, 1900), “The Persuasive Pom-Pom,” “ Vain 
Horses,” and Nos. five and six not entitled. In the issue of April 2nd, 1900, 
was a poem entitled “ A Song of the White Man,” of which Julian Ralph 
states in “War’s Brighter Side” that it was written “to be read at a dinner in 
Canada.” The first line runs: “ Now this is the cup the white men drink.” 
Before Mr. Kipling “ joined the staff “ he sent a contribution, “ St. Patrick’s 
Day “ (March 17th, 1900), beginning, “ Oh! Terence, dear, and did you hear 
the news that’s going round?” Two four-line stanzas constituted the first 
issue, but six days later the whole of the poem, five stanzas of eight lines, 
was printed. The Friend also contains two series of “ Kopje-Book Maxims,” 
compiled “ with suggestive help from Perceval Landon,” the now famous 
traveller and author. These maxims relate to horse, foot, guns, etc. Those 
last named are ascribed to the two journalists mentioned and A. H. 
Gwynne. The editorial in The Friend of April 2nd, 1900, bids farewell to 


Mr. Kipling on his return to Cape Town. The contributions to “ The Friend” 
are reprinted in Julian Ralph’s “War’s Brighter Side,” published in 1901. 
The book contains a portrait of Mr. Kipling with the three other associate 
editors. 

“Folly Bridge.” The second of the four uncollected “ Stories of the War.” 
Published in the Daily Express of June 15th and 16th, 1900. McManus, an 
African banker, is summoned to Bloemfontein by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army and the High Commissioner to help to disentangle the 
finances of the State. His passports require that his progress is to be 
facilitated by every means. At Folly Bridge, which has been blown up, 
McManus and others have to walk from one point to another to make 
connection. The military orders are that none are to be sent forward from 
one side unless their passes are countersigned by the officer, one Smith, 
behind. He, it happens, is taking his bath when the party arrives. McManus 
goes ahead on foot, but is held up by the officer on the other bank of the 
Orange River. The situation is saved by the candid comments of others of 
the party, including an officer in charge of the “ Little Man’s “ private mail. 

“For One Night Only.” Uncollected from Longman’s Magazine of April, 
1890. A slight and somewhat farcical story of an evening spent at the 
theatre by a certain Mrs. Skittleworth and her friends. 

“Half a Dozen Pictures.” Printed, according to the late Professor F. York 
Powell, in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, September 3rd and 5th, 
1892. 

“Haunted Subalterns.” Horrocks and Tesser of the Inextinguishables are 
bothered with ghosts in the quarters, which turn their room upside-down 
and break the strings of one man’s banjo. Neither Tesser nor Horrocks, 
alone or together, can get at the bottom of the matter, and when Tesser goes 
off with a junior to a fort, his ghost, with a banjo, follows him. The junior 
subaltern declares he will not stay with Tesser, and is relieved by Horrocks. 
The two men still fail to find what is wrong, though they discover that 
Horrocks’s ghost is local, while the banjo-player is personal. This story is 
included in the Outward Bound Edition, but is not in the English. 

“The Horse Marines.” An uncollected story which appeared in Pearson’s 
Magazine, October, 1910, with illustrations by Charles Crombie. The 
preface is an extract from a daily paper regarding a question put to the 
Right Honourable R. B. Haldane, Secretary of State for War, on April 18th, 
1910 (Haldane of the Spiritual Home). Lord Ronaldshay asked if rocking- 
horses were to be supplied to all the county regiments for teaching recruits 
to ride. Mr. Haldane, replying, described the dummy horses on rockers, 


which had been tested with satisfactory results. . . . The rocking-horses 
were made at Woolwich and were quite cheap. Kipling’s story is a satirical 
comment upon the practice. Therein are reintroduced Lieutenant Morshed, 
Pyecroft, and Leg- gatt, along with a contingent of Boy Scouts, and a 
French sailor named Jules. The four men, under Morshed’s leadership, 
contrive to introduce a rocking-horse into the camp where army 
manoeuvres are in progress. This they place on a pile of mangold-wurzels, 
and call attention to it by letting off fireworks. The result is an encounter 
between the men, in which the roots serve as missiles. 

“The Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood.” An uncollected dialogue 
published in The Fortnightly Review, May, 1890. He and She, riding on the 
downs, discuss their hosts the Deeleys, and their fellow-guests Oulthorp, 
Miss Julia Massing, Mr. and Mrs. Dollins, and Mr. Warbstow. 

“The Last Relief.” An Indian story which appeared in the first number of 
The Ludgate Monthly, May, 1891. It was illustrated by Mr. Frederick 
Waddy, and has not been included in any book. A very poignant story that 
Kiplingites greatly admired, and still admire. 

“The Legs of Sister Ursula.” A story, not collected, from The Idler, of 
June, 1893, where it was illustrated by Hal Hurst. A nursing sister steps out 
on to a corridor, and the door closing after her, she finds that she is cut off 
from her patient, who is suffering from a nervous mental breakdown. She 
succeeds in getting back to her duty by ascending the fire-escape ladder, but 
in so doing attracts the attention of Cott Van Cott, a violinist possessing a 
Strad. He thinks there is a fire, and follows the nun. The humour of the 
adventure strikes the patient, and helps him to throw off the depression 
which had almost led him to commit suicide. 

It was published also in McClure’s Magazine, March, 1894. 

“Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out.” An “ un- historical extravaganza,” published 
in The Illustrated London News Christmas Number for 1890, fully, and 
admirably, illustrated by A. Forestier. The main idea is that May Holt, 
staying with an aunt, Mrs. Scriffshaw, at Simla, wishes to go to a Volunteer 
ball. Mrs. Scriffshaw withholds permission, and May seeks the help of Mrs. 
Hauksbee, and persuades her uncle, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Scriffshaw, to 
accompany her. At the ball, Mrs. Hauksbee takes charge. May is taken over 
by Charles Hilton Hawley, with whom she is in love. Mrs. Scriffshaw is 
kept occupied by Major Decker, an Irishman with a persuasive tongue, and 
afterwards by H.E. The Viceroy. When the inevitable collision occurs, Mrs. 
Hauksbee contrives to transfer May to the Viceroy and lets Hawley tackle 
the aunt. By sheer bluff he reduces the lady to a condition in which she will 


grant him anything, to the delight of His Excellency, who overhears the 
conversation, and places the boy on his staff for a month. The story is not in 
the English Collection, but is included in the Outward Bound Edition. 

It is in dialogue largely, and contains some delightful verses explaining 
or commenting upon the actions and intentions of the characters in the 
extravaganza — as the Chorus does in Greek Drama. Thus when the horses 
of the lovers are brought together, the Little Blind Devil of Chance sings : 


“On a road that is pied 

As a panther’s hide 

The shadows flicker and dance, 
The leaves that make them 

My hand shall shake them, 

The hand of the Devil of Chance, 
The Little Blind Devil of Chance 


‘My Personal Experiences with a Tiger.” This title is presented in 
Guthrie’s “ Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature” as having been 
published in The Ladies’ Home Journal (American), January, 1902. Not 
collected. Other titles mentioned by the same authority are “ New Auld 
Lang Syne,” “ The Rovers,” and “ Things and the Man.” These cannot at 
present be traced. It may be that future research will bring them to light. 

“The Outsider.” The Third of the uncollected “ Stories of the War.” 
Published in the Daily Express for June 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1900; also in 
McClures Magazine, July, 1900. Part I. introduces Gentleman Cadet Walter 
Setton, of the Royal Rutlands, his clerical father and mother; also in another 
part of the globe, Mr. J. Thrupp, the highly efficient foreman mechanic in a 
South African mine. Part II. is concerned with the early training of 
Lieutenant Setton, of his scorn for “ outsiders,” and the circumstances 
which lead to his being in charge of a station hard by a bridge which the 
Boers had destroyed. Thither comes a party belonging to Phil Ten- broek’s 
Railway Pioneer Corps, in charge of one Hagan, with Private Jerry Thrupp 
among his gang. Hagan wants to restore communications between the 
mines and the coast. To all of Setton’s remarks he has only one reply : “ I 
want to get back to the Rand.” The way the man 

disregards him irritates the young officer. Tenbroek recalls Hagan for 
work on another section, and Thrupp is left in charge at a critical time. The 
spans across the river are in place and are being riveted up, when Setton 
interferes, draws off the soldiers on the derricks, and in consequence the 
rivets are sheared and the two girders drop. Jerry’s remarks are designated “ 
insolence,” and he is put under arrest. Later there appears Colonel Palling, 
E.R., and Hagan, who take in the situation. Lieutenant Setton is transferred. 


The Outward Bound Edition. The preface to this American edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s works, which was begun in 1897 (Charles Scribners Sons), 
indicates that “ Bitters Neat” and “ Haunted Subalterns” are included in “ 
Plain Tales from the Hills”; “Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out “ with “ Under the 
Deodars “; and “ The Enlightenments of Pagett, M.P.” with “ In Black and 
White.” The first volume has for a frontispiece a full- face portrait of Mr. 
Kipling executed in photogravure. Thirty-six illustrations from pictures in 
relief in clay by Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling enrich the edition. There is an 
introduction addressed “ To the Nakhoda, or Skipper, of this venture,” and 
has for a sub-title, “A Letter or Bill of Instruction from the Owner,” wherein 
is set forth, in terms and sentences reminiscent of the East, how the 
aforesaid Nakhoda may dispose the cargo to attract the men who would 
trade, and women who should know “ that many of the cloths are double 
and treble-figured, giving a new pattern in a shift of light.” Moreover, it is 
enjoined that when “ the little children come down to the beaches” the 
Nakhoda is “to hide away that which is uncomely . . . and spare nothing of 
the painted clay figures, the talking apes ... to give them pleasure.” 

“Some Notes on a Bill.” A set of verses contributed to The Author of 
July ist, 1891, at a time when the author was suffering from American 
piratical publication of his work. It is delightfully frank, and has some 
naive, illuminating foot-notes. It has not been collected. A few of its 
quaintest lines are here quoted: 

“Softly sang the British Author, for a dream was in his brain Of landaus 
from Long Acre and of houses in Park Lane; But ere he went to Tattersall’s 
or changed his modest dwelling He explained, per Western Union, his 
objections to their spelling. 

“Oh, my Largest Reading Public,’ thus the coded cable came, 1 You 
drop one (hell) in “travelling” and — get there just the same : If to Webster 
and to Worcester, and your sauce at large I grovel, It will vulgarize our 
fiction — taint the Holy British Novel.’” 

“An Unqualified Pilot.” An uncollected story of the Hugli river, printed 
in The Windsor Magazine of February, 1895. Four illustrations and a tail- 
piece by Cecil Aldin accompany the text. The story is concerned with 
Martin Trevor, the senior pilot on the Hugli, whose young son resolves, in 
spite of his father’s wishes and threats, to become a pilot. He proves his 
capacity by steering a Chinese craft with six pigtails while as many 
Celestials handle the tiller, making a stalking horse of his father. As a result 
he was turned over to his father’s friend, McEwen, for a proper training. 

“The Way That He Took.” The first of some uncollected stories of war. 


Published in the Daily Express of June 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1900. 
Reprinted in The Cosmopolitan Magazine, November and December, 1900. 
Part I. introduces a Major and a Captain of Mounted Infantry guarding a 
railway station. To them comes a hospital train carrying, besides doctors 
and others, Sisters Dorothy and Margaret. The train is delayed by a leaking 
boiler, giving the nurses, doctors, and officers an opportunity for tea and 
intercourse. In the course of a stroll Sister Margaret explains to the Captain 
that she is of South African birth; that she loves the veldt, but that it was an 
injunction of her youthful days never to “go back by the way we had 
come.” Part II. shifts the scene to a Boer camp, and lays bare a plot to trap a 
company of British soldiers. Part HI. shows how. the Captain of Mounted 
Infantry walked into the trap, discovered his mistake, remembered the 
nurse’s words, and by going back a different way won out safely; reported 
that it was a draw to his superior officer, who demanded whether “ you 
expect an officer of my experience to believe that.” 


NOTES UPON SCHOOL BOOKS, ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
OTHER PERSONAL MATERIAL OF R. K. 

(In An American Collection.) 

MERIVALE (Charles). The Roman Triumvirates. Map. i8mo, cloth 
(small piece torn from half-title). London, 1877. 

Used by Kipling when at school. His name is printed in ink on the fore- 
edge, there are a few notes on the margins, and a list of references at the 
back. 

OVID. P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum. Liber VI. Edited with notes by A. 
Sedgwick. i6mo, cloth (loose in covers). Cambridge, 1877. 

Used by Kipling while at school. Almost every page contains drawings 
of musical instruments, fanciful animals, parts of the human body, 
scribblings, etc. On page 31 his name appears. An exceedingly interesting 
item. 

BELCHER (Rev. Henry). Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 
(Part II.). i8mo, cloth (piece cut from half-title). London,1879. 

Used by Kipling when a schoolboy. His name is printed in ink on the fly- 
leaf in two places, and once on the cover. There are notes in Latin on one 
page, and at the back there is a drawing of a Deodar tree. 

MANUSCRIPT POEM written by Rudyard Kipling at an early age. 
Forty- four lines on two pieces of paper fastened together in the shape of a 


narrow folio, entitled “ The Legend of the Cedar Swamp,” and signed at the 
end “J. R. Kipling.” In a morocco slip-case. An unpublished poem, written 
somewhat earlier than his Scribbler (quod vide) contributions. The 
beginning will give an idea of its character: 

“Darkness lay thick where’er we trod Alone with Nature and with God, 
Deep bogs were many round our way, And here ‘twas half night and half 
day.” 

“THE SCRIBBLER.” “ Dulce est desi- pere in loco.” Vol. I., No. 12; Vol. 
II., Numbers 1 and 3. Together 3 Numbers, folio, no covers. Hammersmith, 
18791880. 

The Scribbler was a home magazine written and edited by the children of 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, and by Rudyard Kipling himself. It was 
begun in November, 1878, and lasted until March, 1880. The copies (there 
were two only of each issue) were written on foolscap sheets by Miss May 
Morris and her sister. Rudyard Kipling was an occasional contributor, 
writing under the nom de plume of “ Nickson,” and the above three 
numbers contain a story in two instalments, entitled “ My First Adventure,” 
and a poem, “ The Pillow Fight,” by him. With the above is an A.L.S. by 
Miss Morris regarding The Scribbler. 

MANUSCRIPT POEM written by Kipling for The Scribbler, when he 
was a lad. Three pp., small 4to. Forty-two lines divided into seven stanzas, 
with the heading “ The Dusky Crew.” Signed with his nom de plume “ 
Nickson.” In a cardboard slip-case. 

The above manuscript, together with the two others in this catalogue, was 
secured from Miss May Morris, who was the scribe for the juvenile 
periodical for which it was written. 

The Scribbler expired long before the poems could be included, and these 
were found long afterwards among a mass of “ copy “ by various hands. 
Miss Morris and Mr. Price, Kipling’s old schoolmaster, both testified to the 
genuineness of the pieces before they were sent to this country. 

MANUSCRIPT POEM written by Kipling for The Scribbler. Three pp., 
small 4to, containing fifty-one lines of a poem with the title “The Night 
Before.” Signed “ Nickson.” In a cardboard slip- case. 

MANUSCRIPT POEM written by Kipling for The Scribbler. Fourteen 
lines on an oblong i2mo slip of paper, with the title “Job’s Wife.” Signed at 
the end “ Nickson.” 

A delightfully tragic piece beginning : “ Curse now thy God and die, for 
all is done.” 

MANUSCRIPT VALENTINE in the handwriting of Rudyard Kipling. 


Written on a piece of parchment of i8mo size. Signed with initials in a 
monogram. 

On one side there is a poem of twenty- four lines, “ To A. E. W., A Song 
of St. Valentine.” On the reverse side are eight lines without heading, which 
read : 

“There is one greeting for all — One salutation, 

When Birds flit or Flowers fall, Or the Maid quits the Station : — 

“Come back, with the cooler Spring Wind, For the dand lieth lonely; 

Come back — for ye leave us behind Sweet memories only.” 

R.K. 

February 14th, 1884. 


UNITED SERVICE PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Westward Ho, N. 
Devon. 

School Lists. Fourteen pieces, 8vo and 16mo, original wrappers. 
Bideford, 18781882. 

This set covers the period of Kipling’s school life at Bideford, and shows 
his standing in his various studies. It is interesting to know that he won a 
prize for English poetry. Very difficult to obtain. 

PROGRAMME for “The Rivals” and “ The Dead Shot “ as performed 
Tuesday, December 20th, 1881, at the United Services College Christmas 
Pastimes. Four pp., i2mo, no imprint. 

In “ The Rivals “ Kipling is cast as Sir Anthony Absolute, and G. C. 
Beresford and L. C. Dunsterville (the Stalky and McTurk of his schoolboy 
stories) have the parts of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger and Mrs. Malaprop. With the 
above is an A.L.S. from Mr. Gifford White, who played in the second piece 
on the programme. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT KIPLING AND HIS WRITINGS. 

(In An American Collection.) 

“THE COURTING OF DINAH SHADD.” A Contribution to a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Rudyard Kipling. i2mo, original paper 
wrappers, uncut. (Jamaica : Marion Press, 1898). Edition limited to 150 
copies. 

A GLOSSARY to Accompany Departmental Ditties as Written by 
Rudyard Kipling. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut. New York, 1899. 

CLEMENS (Will M.). “A Ken of Kipling, being a Biographical Sketch of 
Rudyard Kipling, with an Appreciation and some Anecdotes.” Portrait and 


two illustrations. i2mo, cloth, uncut. New York, 1899. 

KNOWLES (Frederick Lawrence). “A Kipling Primer.” Including 
Biographical and Critical Chapters, and Index to Mr. Kipling’s Principal 
Writings and Bibliographies. Portraits. i2mo, cloth. Boston, 1899. 

MONKSHOOD (G. F.). “Rudyard Kipling. An Attempt at Appreciation.” 

Portrait, and autograph letter to the Author. First Edition. i2mo, cloth, gilt 
top. London, 1899. 

NORTON (Charles Eliot). “Rudyard Kipling. A Biographical Sketch.” 
Portrait. i2mo, boards, uncut. New York, 1899. Edition limited to 100 
copies. 

PARKER (W. B.). “The Religion of Mr. Kipling.” First Edition. i2mo, 
boards, cloth back, uncut. New York, 1899. 

RALPH (Julian). “War’s Brighter Side.” The Story of The Friend. 
Newspaper edited by the Correspondents with Lord Roberts’s Forces, 
March-April, 1900. With -fifteen illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut. 
London, 1901. 

Poems and other material by Kipling appear here for the first time in 
book form. 

“THE WORKS of Rudyard Kipling.” The Description of a Set of the 
First Editions of his Books, in the Library of a New York Collector. With 
Portrait, signed in pencil, by T. Johnson, and facsimiles. Royal 8vo, boards, 
uncut. New York, 1901. (One of twelve copies printed on Japan paper.) 

“FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on Kipling.” No. 1, Birmingham (1898). 
Rudyard Kipling. New York, 1899. Together two pieces, i2mo and i6mo, 


paper. 


FROM A LETTER TO VICOMTE D’HUMIERES, 1904. 

“There exists — I am glad you did not see it — an England which, ruined 
by excess of comfort, has gone to sleep and, because it snores loudly, 
believes that it is thinking. 

“Your comments on the Army seem to me very just. Above all, you have 
put your finger upon one vital point of our training when you speak of the 
men who * understand that they must not understand.’ I think that is at the 
bottom of many of our successes and our failures. It is the first thing which 
we teach our boys. . . . Believe me, I agree most cordially with all you say 
on the value of a good understanding between our countries; and this not 
only for the need of to-day, but for the hope of to-morrow. The two lands, 
so it seems to me, supplement each other in temperament and outlook, in 


logic and fact. Even if this were not the case, we must remember that there 
is not so much of liberty left in Eastern Europe that the two leaders of 
Freedom should dare to dispute between themselves. We both have to deal 
with the ‘unfrei’ peoples, the veiled and cramped lands where the word of a 
king is absolute power. If we should quarrel, who will profit? The Middle 
Ages with the modern guns, isn’t that true? .. . No, our ‘ chastity’ is not all 
cant. It is an administrative necessity forced upon us by the density of the 
population. Imagine a land with four hundred people to the square mile — 
if they were penetrated with a refined and enduring sensuality! It would be 
an orgy! It would impede traffic. Consequently we are brief and business- 
like in such matters. Also it is a meat-fed people of whom 6,000,000 (or 
more than one- seventh) live in a city which, for five months of the year, 
swims in semi- 

obscurity alternating with profound darkness. We realise that this is 
exciting to certain wine-centres and we — the land — take exercise to 
counteract the stimulus. 

“We understand that we must not understand.’ To understand everything 
may be to pardon everything, but it also means to commit everything . . .” 


FROM A PREFATORY LETTER TO “THE COMPLETE MOTORIST,” 
1904. 

“Any fool can invent anything, as any fool can wait to buy the invention 
when it is thoroughly perfected; but the men to reverence, to admire, to 
write odes and erect statues to, are those Prometheuses and Ixions (maniacs 
you used to call us) who chase the inchoate idea of fixity up and down the 
King’s Highway ... It is the Car . . . that we have to thank for the quickened 
intellect, the alerter eye, the more agile limbs, and the less unquenchable 
thirst of our fellow-citizens ...” 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN TRANSLATIONS. 

A number of the twenty or so prose writings of Kipling have been 
translated into French by Count Robert d’Humieres and Monsieur L. 
Fabulet. They were most warmly welcomed. Very long and appreciative 
essays upon him have also appeared in France, notably in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes over the signature of Mon. Roz. I am not sure whether the 
three plays (“The Harbour Watch,” “The Light that Failed,” and “The Man 
Who Was”) have been produced upon French boards. 


There have been Spanish, Dutch, and German translations of certain 
books. “ Captains Courageous “ has been published in Icelandic, at 
Reykjavik, and our old and esteemed little friend “Kim” would be proud 
and amused to know that he figures in one out-of-the-way translated form 
as “Prelo&la Pavla Mondra,” whatever that may completely and precisely 
mean! 

The translations into French have been a great success, although it is 
rather a pity that many of the stories have been re-grouped. This mode of 
procedure makes it difficult or at least inconvenient to find certain of them. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S BOOKLET ENTITLED “DOCTORS.” 

This booklet I here mention — published in 1908, bound in the familiar 
red, and adorned with the familiar svastika — as it does not seem to be as 
well known as it should be, and certainly has an especial interest at the 
present moment when those lords of life and death, the judges of our 
tongues and pulses, are so much demanded and honoured. “ Doctors” was 
an address delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. The booklet is packed with 
obiter dicta in the best, the most-admired mould and manner of the great 
author. By continuing to quote all the good things one would indubitably 
reprint the whole thing. But I do not wish to resist copying two paragraphs 
that linger in the honey of memory long after the eyes have done their duty. 
Paragraph One shows us that Kipling knows his Bishop Butler : 

“You remain now perhaps the only class that dares to tell the world that 
we can get no more out of a machine than we put into it; that if the fathers 
have eaten forbidden fruit the children’s teeth are very liable to be affected. 
Your training shows you daily and directly that things are what they are, 
and that their consequences will be what they will be and that we deceive 
no one but ourselves when we pretend otherwise.” 

“May I remind you of some of your privileges? You and kings are about 
the only people whose explanations the police will accept if you exceed the 
legal limit in your car. On presentation of your visiting card you can pass 
through the most turbulent crowd unmolested; even with applause. If you 
fly a yellow flag over a centre of population you can turn it into a desert. If 
you choose to fly a Red Cross flag over a desert you can turn it into a centre 
of population towards which, as I have seen, men will crawl on hands and 
knees. You can forbid any ship to enter any port in the world. If you think it 
necessary to the success of any operation in which you are interested, you 
can stop a 20,000 ton liner with her mails in mid-ocean till that operation is 


completed.” 

A long, but deeply interesting, preface to “ Doctors “ was written by the 
late and deeply regretted author, Reginald Lucas. He was the able 
biographer of 


the late Prince Francis of Teck, and also author of several books, half 
essay, half fancy, that were much appreciated by the Intelligentzia, here and 
elsewhere. A pathetic, and most ironic, fact is that this gentleman of letters 
took his own life in the Albany, Piccadilly, soon after the successful issue of 
his book entitled “The Cheerful Day”! 


THE “MOTHER 0’ MINE” POEM. 

I clearly recall the spring of 1901 and a certain charming drawing-room 
in the Parks, Oxford, when Kipling’s “ Light that Failed “ had just arrived. 
(Indeed I have especial memories connected with the appearance of 
certainly all the early volumes. What Kiplingite has not?) Some one read 
aloud the really beautiful Dedication to “ Mother o’ Mine.” “ Splendid! “ 
uttered fervently a scholar and man of letters who was being taught the Real 
Kipling. “ Splendid; it has that rare, clear-cut touch of the classic poets of 
emotion.” He continued in the drawling, convincing voice we loved to 
speak of Bion and Moschus and of what he called the Art of Perfect 
Presentation as seen in Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. “ Mother o’ 
Mine,” he concluded, “is a pure gem of literature.” That appraiser has 
passed for ever. Some years later a much used copy of the book was found 
lying upon an Oxford book-stall. Upon one of the blank endpapers some 
one had attempted another verse of “ Mother o’ Mine.” I copy it here as a 
curiosity of the sincerest form of flattery : 


“Tf I were damned for ever and aye, 

I know that for ever you then would pray, 

That my soul might be whole at the last 

%dread day, Mother oy Mine, 0 Mother & Mine.” 


“The Light that Failed” originally appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine 
with an engraved portrait of its author by an artist named Gribayedorff. In 
the cloth- bound book form, as issued by Ward, Lock & Co., it was a longer 
narrative, containing, for instance, more of the cunning and amusing chatter 
of the war correspondents. 


LESS KNOWN KIPLING PARODIES. 

A whole book and a big one could be compiled of parodies of Kipling’s 
verse alone. “ When in doubt, parody Kipling,” must have been a standing 
order issued by the editors of University papers to the brilliant young 
undergrads whose inklingerings helped to charm lotus days by Isis and 
Cam. I have met, and detained, two American parodies so good that it is 
surprising they are not better known. But I do not recall seeing either of 
them in English books or in Magazinedom. They were written by E. P. C. 
and G. W. Carryl respectively. The latter gentleman is an adroit and witty 
writer of books in belles-lettres. 


AFTER KIPLING. 
FUZZY WUZZY LEAVES US. 


We’ve been visited by men across the seas, 

And some of them could write, and some could not; 

The English, French, and German — whom you please, 

But Kipling was the finest of the lot. 

In sooth, we’re loath to lose him from our list; 

Though he’s not been wholly kind in all his dealings; 

Indeed from first to last I must insist, 

He has played the cat and banjo with our feelings. 

But here’s to you, Mr. Kipling, with your comments and your slurs; 
You’re a poor, benighted Briton, but the Prince of Raconteurs! 
We’ll give you your certificate, and if you want it signed, 

Come back and have a fling at us whenever you’re inclined! 

You harrowed us with murder and with blood; 

You dipped us deep in Simla’s petty guile; 

Yet we have found ourselves misunderstood 

When we served you a sensation in our style; 

But here’s to you, Mr. Kipling, and the 

boys of Lung-tung-pen, And all we have to ask you is, make ‘em kill again! 
For though we’re crude in some things here, which fact I much deplore, 
We know Genius when we see it, and we’re not afraid of gore. 

And yet we love you best on Greenhough Hill, 

By Bisesa and her sisters dark per- plext; 

In your sermons which have power to lift and thrill 

Just because they have the heart of man as text; 

And when you bend, the little ones to please, 

With Bagheera and Baloo at hide-and- seek, 

Oh! a happy hour with Mowgli in the trees 

Sets a little chap a-dreaming for a week. 

So, here’s to you, Mr. Kipling, and to Mowgli and Old Kaa 

And to her who loved and waited where the Gates of Sorrow are; 


For where is brush more potent to 
paint since Art began 
The white love of a woman and the red blood of a man? 


So, since to us you’ve given such delight, 

We hope that you won’t think us quite so bad. 

You’re all hot sand and ginger, when you write, 

But we’re sure you’re only shamming when you’re “ mad.” 
Yet so you leave us Gunga Din’s salaam, 


So you incarnate Mulvaney on a spree; 

Mr. Kipling, sir, we do not “ care a damn “ 

For the comments you may make on such as we! 

Then here’s to you, Mr. Kipling, and 

Columbia avers, 

You’re a poor benighted Briton, but the Prince of Raconteurs. 

You may scathe us, and may leave us; 

still in our hearts will stay The man who made Mulvaney and the Road to Mandalay. 


A BALLAD 


(In the manner of R-dy-rd K-pl-ng). 


As I was walkin’ the jungle round, a- killin’ of tigers and time; 

I seed a kind of an author man a-writin’ a rousin’ rhyme; 

‘E was writin’ a mile a minute an’ more, an’ I sez to ‘im, “ ‘Oo are you? “ 

Sez ʻe, “ I’m a poet — ’er Majesty’s poet — soldier an’ sailor, too! “ 

An’ ‘is poem began in Ispahan an’ ended in Kalamazoo, 

It ‘ad Army in it, an’ Navy in it, an’ jungle sprinkled through, 

For ‘e was a poet — ’er Majesty’s poet — soldier and sailor, too! 

‘E’Il take you up to the Ar’tic zone, ‘e’ll 

take you down to the Nile, ‘E’ll give you a barrack ballad in the 

Tommy Atkins style, Or ‘e’ll sing you a Dipsy Chantey, as 

the blooming bo’suns do, For ‘e is a poet — ’er Majesty’s poet — soldier an’ sailor, too. 

An’ there isn’t no room for others, an’ 

there’s nothin’ left to do; ‘E ‘as sailed the main from the ‘Orn to Spain, e’ ‘as tramped the jungle through, An’ written up 
all there is to write — soldier an’ sailor, too! 

There are manners an’ manners of 

writin’, but ‘is is the proper way, An’ it ain’t so hard to be a bard if you’ll imitate Rudyard K.; 

But sea an’ shore, an’ peace an’ war, 

an’ everything else in view — 

‘E ‘as gobbled the lot! — ’er Majesty’s 

poet — soldier an’ sailor, too. 

‘E’s not content with ‘is Indian ‘ome, 

‘es looking for regions new, 

In another year ‘e’ll ‘ave swept ‘em clear, 

an’ what’ ll the rest of us do? 

‘E’s crowdin’ us out — ’er Majesty’s poet — soldier an’ sailor, too! 


Some one said “ somewhere “ that to enjoy parody one must have an 
intense sense of the humorous and a humorous sense of the intense! Be that 
as it may, a knowledge of Kipling and a love of good and fair fun should 
always ensure a greeting for such lines as the foregoing. Kipling himself is, 
of course, an excellent parodist, and as his work in this class cannot be 
readily referred to — ”Echoes,” etc. — I quote here one of his shorter 
parodies of Browning, entitled : 


THE JAM-POT. 


The Jam-pot — tender thought! 


I grabbed it — so did you. 

“What wonder while we fought 

Together that it flew In shivers? “ you retort. 

You should have loosed your hold 

One moment — checked your fist. But, as it was, too bold 
You grappled and you missed. More plainly — you were sold. 
“Well, neither of us shared 

The dainty.” That your plea? “ Well, neither of us cared,” 

I answer ...” Let me see. How have your trousers fared? “ 


LESS FAMILIAR HINDUSTANI WORDS AND PHRASES USEFUL 
FOR KIPLINGITES. 


The Kiplingite who can proudly tell you that puttee means “ bandage,” 
khana means “dinner,” and that a chitt is a “note,” must indeed memorise a 
little more Hindustani to understand usefully words and phrases in some of 
the stories and sketches that were written about twenty years ago, mainly, if 
not entirely, for an Anglo-Indian audience. Thus : 

Khubber=News. Burra=Great. Raj-mistri= Head mason. Bunnia=Village 
money-lender. Havildar= Sepoy non. com. officer or sergeant. 

Bundobast=A ffair, agreement, settlement, or arrangement. 
Mahajuns=Great persons, “ big pots,” money-lenders. 

Punchayats=Village councils. Sirkar=The Government. Namak- 
Larami=Treason. Chaprassies=Messengers or footmen. Jehad=Holy war 
against infidels. Duftar=Office. 

Chabutra=Terrace or platform attached to a house. Dharzee=Tailor. 
Nauker-log=Domestics. Izzat=Honour, credit, reputation, character. 
Popularly “ orders such as the heading of an official letter. 
Mehtar=Sweeper or menial servant of lowest order. Chamar=Leather 
worker. Jaldi karo=Make haste. Jaldi Jao=Go quickly. Jat=Caste. 
Ghat=Wharf. Nakhuda=Captain. Huzoor=Your Excellency. Salam=Good 
morning. 
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“THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES.” (From a Symposium in T.P.’s 
Weekly.) 


A lady correspondent who had been reading Monkshood’s monograph on 
Mr. Kipling was startled by his statement : “ I have never met a woman who 
was a Kiplingite, and I should not have believed it if I had. The writings of 
Rudyard Kipling do not appeal to women.” This is a strongly worded 
statement, and by the time Mr. Monkshood has read this page I think he will 


be prepared to modify it. 

The Two Sides. 

First of all, I will quote a letter from a lady admirer of Mr. Kipling who 
recognises the two sides of this question. This lady writes : 

“T myself am an ardent Kiplingite, and for some years have made it a rule 
to ask the women I meet whether they read and like Kipling. I find almost 
invariably that they dislike both his prose and verse. I have only met two, 
out of the many I have asked, who read Kipling with enjoyment. May this 
be due to the feminine dislike to having ‘ things as they are’ brought before 
them? Personally, Kipling appeals to me so strongly that I find it difficult to 
sympathise with those who do not appreciate his work.” 

It is not a little curious how, in letter after letter, the women admirers of 
Mr. Kipling’s works, who attempt to upset Mr. Monkshood’s case, admit 
between the lines that he really has a case. “ Kipling is not a woman’s 
writer,” says one correspondent, “ but that does not prevent many women 
from admiring his works intensely.” True reading, she says, is “ absolutely 
sexless,” a proposition which I find it hard to understand. Surely a woman 
can only read as a woman. It would be nearer the mark to say that true 
writing is sexless, in the sense that it appeals equally to the whole heart of 
humanity, men and women alike. This correspondent makes the further 
observation : “To any student of human nature, man or woman, Kipling’s 
works must be a treasure-house of information — except when he touches 
on women.” From this curious limitation the writer proceeds : 

“Mr. Kipling’s vehemence is perhaps shocking to the gentle type of 
woman who is built for quiet home-life; but to the many women who know 
their limitations, and have no wish to overstep them, yet feeling an 
intellectual glory in the wider activities of masculinity, Kipling is a source 
of true delight. There is no better tonic after a long day than a dip into * 
Many Inventions’ or 4 The Day’s Work.’ Of the Kipling of 1 The Brush- 
Wood Boy’ and the ‘Just-so Stories’ there is no need to speak, since every 
woman, however gentle, must appreciate their tender fancies.” 

Here the writer rather pleads for than asserts Mr. Kipling’s appeal to 
women, singling out two of his writings which she thinks every woman 
must appreciate — for what? For their “tender fancies.” One cannot 
altogether overlook the significance of the exceptions. 

Another correspondent acknowledges that the majority of her feminine 
acquaintances are not. Kiplingites, and offers certain explanations, though 
unmoved by them herself : 

“One friend of mine told me she did not like Kipling because his style 


was so spasmodic and disconnected, and he left so much to the reader’s 
imagination that it was very difficult sometimes to discover his meaning. I 
think that this, together with his rather frequent lack of refinement, 
constitutes the main reason of women’s antipathy towards his writings.” 

Exceptional women read Mr. Kipling. 

Taking these letters all in all, I am inclined to assent to the proposition of 
the lady who writes : “I think it takes a woman with certain powers of mind 
and brain to appreciate Mr. Kipling properly: his style is so strong and 
powerful, his expressions so terse and to the point.” 

W. M. G. writes : 

“Mr. Kipling’s poetry, without exception, has impressed me deeply, and 
nearly all his stories, even those written, as your correspondent says, ‘ for 
men only,’ have afforded me great interest and enjoyment. I have never 
been able, however, to admire the Jungle Books and the “Just-so Stories.’” 

M. J. S. writes : 

“Cannot a woman revel in genius as much as the 4 mere man’? And 
Kipling understands women as few male writers have ever done. What 
other man would have ventured on such feminine details as ‘ So, between 
tears, kisses, menthol, and packing, the afternoon wore away’? Surely this 
appeals to all women, for, as Kipling himself observes : 


“The Colonel’s lady And Judy O’Grady Are sisters Under their skins.” 
E. A. H. writes : 


“What most women like in a man is, I think, virility, and this quality 
Kipling possesses in no ordinary degree. This is the chief charm in his 
writing, a strong masculine view of life. Even when one is not in complete 
sympathy with his subject, his mode of treating it invariably attracts.” 


T. K. writes : 

“T confidently contradict the assertion that no woman is a Kiplingite. His 
works appeal to healthily-minded women precisely because his men 
characters are true, honest, and manly, with no mawkishness or 
sentimentality about them; and to me, personally, one great attraction of his 
writing is the absence of ‘ the eternally feminine element,’ though, when he 
likes, Kipling can draw an attractive woman, e.g. William the Conqueror, in 
‘ The Day’s Work.’” 

Civita writes : 


“Kipling’s female characters are rather irritating, because, like many 
another clever man, when he talks about women he is talking of what he 
does not understand, but his loyal English gentlemen, who would scorn a 
dirty action, yet are in no way ‘superior persons’ his very human Tommies 
whose only faults are generous ones, the whole spirit of vigour and 
freshness, of large tolerance for human frailties, of simple matter-of-fact 
devotion to duty, which pervades his works, backed by the glamour which 
he can throw over commonplaces, appeals very largely to a woman’s 
imagination, even if her heart be not thereby reached.” 

Apparently, then, Mr. Kipling is not essentially a woman’s. writer; he 
does not, in fact, appeal very strongly to the mass of his reading 
countrywomen. The many women who do appreciate him do so because 
their minds are more than ordinarily strong and flexible, and they have the 
ability to travel beyond themselves into the world and thoughts of the virile, 
fighting, empire-building man. Such women are increasing in numbers 
every year. 


WHY WOMEN LOVE KIPLING. 
(An answer to W. J. Clarke.) 


It is our weakness that we love the strong, 
Your strong man is our hero; right or wrong 
We love the truth to probe the heart of things, 
And stoop to Hell or rise to Heav’n; our wings 
May be discarded or assumed at will; 
Howe’ er we err we love a hero still. 

We love your Kipling, being not all so blind 
But we can see some virtue in your kind; 

We hold him fitly king among the kings, 

Who, fearless, can lay bare the truth of things; 
Who, being a man, writes manly, and of men 
And women, too, with clean, unsullied pen; 
Nor even stoops to varnish o’er a stain, 

Nor gloats o’er darkness and disease and pain, 
But plunges in the thickest of the strife, 

And paints us wrestling on the field of life; 
And rides above the sordid and the base, 
Breast-forward, with the sunlight on his face; 
And nerves us in our weakness to be strong; 
And bids his fellows rise “ to right the wrong.” . . . 
From him we learn the basest and the best, 

To cleave to what is pure and hate the rest. 

He shows us Nature’s loveliest and her worst 
And walks by day and calls the dark accurst. . . . 
For this we love him; in our hearts shall 

n live 

All he has ever giv’n us and shall give. 

A Woman and a Kiplingite. 


From “The Literary World.” 


THE CURIOUS BOOK OF LEEB- LUNDBERG 
(Or, How To Be a Kipling.) 


What is, undoubtedly, the most curious among the serious attempts to 
estimate the value of Kipling and track the secrets of his style to their 
source or eyrie, is a book upon the “ word-formation “ in Kipling by a 
Doctor in Philosophy named Leeb-Lundberg. It is an amazing book and, 
though I do not mean the words derisively, an amusing book also. Its 
author’s own description of the book is that it is “a stylistic-philological 
study,” but that need not scare away anyone who has the time and desire to 
read it. Perhaps it is almost needless to say that Leeb-Lundberg does not 
discover the secret of Kipling’s style at all, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that it cannot be discovered, or else round dozens and 

square squadrons of writing men would have annexed and used it most 
strenuously and shamelessly as far back as 1888! Leeb-Lundberg tries hard 
to catch and pin down for you the aletricious butterfly of style, but it 
perpetually slips away like a willis in a dark wood. Ever it evades, and we 
pursue, and, in the end, in spite of the toiling Doctor’s Onomatopes, 
Parasynthetics, Substantives, and Derivatives, we are all of us as far off 
from finding out Kipling’s uncanny witchery with words as the children 
were in attempting to find the Blue Bird. But there are pleasing and 
appreciative criticisms in Leeb-Lundberg. A few of these are subjoined : 

“At the present day there is certainly nobody that would deny that in the 
world’s literature Kipling stands as the master of ‘The Short Story.’ It is 
natural that his merits in the development of this literary form should be 
due to the fact that he, more than anyone before him, possesses the 
temperament and the style that suit his purpose. 

“Kipling’s power of setting off what is essential to a character or a 
situation is great and undisputed. By a couple of bold strokes — a few brief 
sentences packed with suggestive words — he knows how to present to the 
reader a picture of the most intricate situation conceivable, the vividness of 
which often reminds us of the best achievements of impressionist painters.” 

“As pointed out before, Kipling’s popularity as a writer is universal, and 
not confined to the English public only. It need hardly be said that his 
universality is not due to such qualities as made the everlasting fame of a 
Shakespeare, a Goethe, or an Ibsen. The secret of Kipling’s world-wide 


‘ 


popularity is, no doubt, hidden in the fact that he, to an epoch of over- 
civilised passiveness, has preached the simple and age-old gospel of 
action.” 

“For the following survey of Kipling’s development as an author I 
accept, on the whole, the division into three periods made by Knowles, and 
based upon the author’s different treatment of character. It hardly needs 
pointing out that any limitation of these periods by dates is quite out of the 
question. The periods are : 

(1) Satirical Treatment of Character. 

(2) Sympathetic Treatment of Character (3) Spiritual Treatment of 
Character.” 

“Tt appears that Kipling’s real sympathies are not for the educated classes 
of society, but centre in individuals of a more primitive stage of culture. 
Whenever he writes about the Indian native or the private of the British 
army his accents are really true and moving. So in some of the stories in ‘ 
In Black and White,’ and above all in ‘ Soldiers Three ‘; and if we examine 
the stories in 1 Plain Tales,’ one of Kipling’s earliest prose works, it will 
strike us that the only one revealing real tenderness of heart is ‘ The Story 
of Muhammed Din,’ the hero of which is a native baby.” 

“In the ‘Barrack Room Ballads’ of 1892 a sympathetic view of men has 
gained the complete ascendency over the poet’s juvenile-satirical vein. The 
years spent in the struggling heart of gigantic London cannot have failed to 
impress him with the fact that man is in many respects grimly dependent on 
certain established conditions, and consequently more worthy of sympathy 
than scornful laughter.” 


“Tf there is one feature that particularly characterises Kipling as a man, it 
is his passionate love of action. So it does not astonish one that in almost all 
his writings there is a certain tendency always one and the same. Kipling is, 
and has been for many years, the preacher of Anglo-Saxon Imperialism. 
But he is far from being a jingo. His sound and virile judgment shows him 
the right way, and so, for the most part, he appears as a reformer. But 
whenever he gives us a picture of the common Englishman, loyally ‘ 
standing by the day’s work,’ he does not fail to inspire us with a strong 
belief in the mission of the Anglo- Saxon race.” 

Kipling’s interest is so exclusively centred in “ the activities of men and 
women” that he transfers it to the description of nature. Thus he speaks of “ 
the seawater’s choking and chuckling,” of “ the kiss of the rain,” of “ the 
drinking earth,” etc. So the narrative gets a vividness and clearness that 


sometimes grows almost dazzling. It is also by means of this metaphorising 
way of observing and thinking that Kipling has accomplished something 
that is very rarely undertaken — a poetical treatment of modern machinery 
and industrialism. 

Knowles’s remark that “ Kipling has the gift of the inevitable word” is 
indeed very much to the point. But, after all, the capacity of choosing the 
right word for the right moment proves — in many cases — to be nothing 
but a manifestation of metaphorism. So when it is said of Kaa, the huge 
python, that “ he seemed to pour himself along the ground,” of Mulvaney, 
when he returned from his “ Incarnation,” that he “ disappeared to the waist 
in a wave of joyous dogs,” or of the sun that he is “ driving broad golden 
spokes through the lower branches of the mango trees,” the reader really 
sees the thing as concretely as if he had it for the moment before his eyes. 
So Kipling always aims at concreteness, and Knowles is right in saying that 
“ his aversion to the indefinite and abstract amounts almost to horror.” 

If we consider Kipling’s great sympathies with the “ lower orders” and 
his intimate intercourse with such different types as British soldiers, 
fashionable Anglo-Indian society, children of British officials, and natives, 
London bank-clerks, Gloucester fishermen, Cali- fornian millionaires, New 
York journalists, and Devonshire schoolboys — we need not wonder that 
his own language should bear marks of the cants of almost every social 
stratum of the Anglo-Saxon world. For Kipling makes a point of speaking 
to every individual in his own caste-speech. 


In such stories as “ 007,” “ The Ship that Found Herself,” and “ The 
Devil and the Deep Sea,” the author cannot, owing to the nature of the 
subject, escape writing in a merely professional language; and so hosts of 
words become unintelligible to the ordinary reader. Nevertheless, we cannot 
but acknowledge that Kipling has succeeded in giving a highly poetical 
presentment of the great spectacle of modern machinery, and that perhaps it 
might be worth while to learn the technical words in order to be capable of 
enjoying this kind of contemporary romance. 

In 1900 L’ Humanite Nouvelle — the splendid French review of Science, 
Art, and Letters — published the following : 

“M. Rudyard Kipling ne se preserve pas des ses amis. II a bien ecrit a G. 
F. 


Monkshood une lettre dans laquelle sa modestie offensee (son orgueil 


s’offense- rait peut-etre a meilleur droit) par le panegyrique de 236 pages 
que vient de lui consacrer ce dernier, proteste, mais elle proteste un peu 
faiblement. Aussi M. Monkshood a-t-il passe outre. D’ailleurs, sauf en ce 
qui regarde le bon renom de M. Kipling, et lui-meme est seul juge de ce 
qu’il lui plait qu’on fasse de lui, il eut ete regrettable que M. Monkshood 
brulat son manuscrit. J’en cite quelques passages : 

“1 Rudyard Kipling ne s’appartient pas, comme vous ou moi nous nous 
appar- tenons. II fait corps avec le pays. II y a des milliers de gens qui 
ecrivent, il y en a des douzaines qui savent ecrire, mais il n’y a qu’un 
Rudyard Kipling.1 Voici un peu de critique d’apres Taine Apres avoir 
concede que Rudyard Kipling a de la commiseration pour I’Irlandais, de 
1’estime pour TEcossais, M. Monkshood ajoute: 1 Mais le plus profond de 
son cceur est anglais,’ etablissant ainsi que M. Kipling — qui n’eut cru, a 
voir Phomme, ou a lire 1’ecrivain! — est l’incarnation meme de la race 
anglaise ou anglo-saxonne, car le critique ne precise pas. II a hate de 
conclure : ‘ D’ailleurs, c’est l’opinion enracinee de Kipling que la plus belle 
chose qui se soit jamais produite dans le monde, c’est l’avenement de 
P Anglais. Et il y a quelques pages ecrites dans |’historie qui pourront peut- 
etre lui donner raison.’ Mais voici un passage de critique purement litteraire 
: 1 Que dirai- je du poeme Le Drapeau anglais? Seulement ceci : Voila une 
ceuvre qui inspire, qui n’est pas theatrale, qui est concrete, qui n’est pas 
anemique, qui est brave, qui n’est pas boursuflue, qui est bonne, belle, 
vraie. Mais par dessus tout, c’est litteraire.’ 

“Je trouve un charme infini a cette derniere phrase. Mais il faut resister 
au plaisir de citer M. Monkshood. Je note seulement, que d’apres son 
critique, les ceuvres de M. Kipling ne plaisent pas aux femmes (j’avais cru 
le contraire) parce que d’abord 1 il ne croit pas a la superiority de la femme 
sur se despote brutal qu’est Phomme ‘; qu’en second lieu 1 il ne croit pas 
que les femmes aient fait 1’Empire Britannique, bati des docks et invente 
des cuirasses’; et parce qu’enfin * il ne parle pas d’intrigues adulteres 
joliment.’ M. Monkshood a Tironie un peu lourde. 

“Une derniere constatation a propos de son livre : j’ai observe avec 
soulagement que, dans toute Tceuvre de Kipling, il y a deux volumes qui 
laissent froid son panegyriste. Ce sont justement les admirables contes de la 
Jungle.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s happy poem, “ Pan in Vermont,” was issued by 
the publishers of “ The Seven Seas.” At first the edition was one of twenty- 
five copies only. Now very rare. 

“Pan in Vermont “ is a spring song, or Renouveau. It bears at its head the 


quaint epigraph : 
“About the 15th of this month you may expect our Mr. , with the usual 
spring seed, etc., catalogues. — Florists’ Announcement.” 


The poem opens : 


“Tt’s forty in the shade to-day, the spouting eaves declare; The boulders 
rise above the drift, the southern slopes are bare; Hub-deep in slush 
Apollo’s car swings north along the Zodiac. Good lack, the spring is back, 
and Pan is on the road.” 

The second stanza carries further the conceit of spring (by 
personification, Pan), quickening the wintry earth, and leads the reader to a 
really comical fancy. 

Every man who has carried home a seedsman’s catalogue will understand 
the next few verses, such as : 

“What though his phlox and hollyhocks ere half a month demised? What 
though his ampelopsis clambered not as advertised? Though every seed was 
guaranteed and every standard true, Forget, forgive, they did not live! 
Believe, and buy anew.” 


SOME RECENT WORDS UPON KIPLING. 

Quoted from Barry Pain. 

If you read a translation of Kipling into French — however conscientious 
the translation may be — you will find that the original has gained nothing 
in the process, but, on the contrary, has lost a good deal. De Maupassant has 
frequently been translated into English, and never satisfactorily. How can 
one translate the tale 4 4 Bel-ami” into English? One cannot even get past 
the title without spoiling something. How are you to render into French 
without missing a shade, “ No more you can’t pauperise them as ‘asn’t 
things to begin with. They’re bloomin’ well pauped “? 

But here we come to a point which is at first sight puzzling. A male or 
female duffer writes stories and attains vast popularity. A man of genius, 
like Kipling, writes stories and also attains vast popularity. In the first case 
the public is quite wrong : in the second it is quite right. How does this 
happen? 

In the first place, the duffer’s public is not the same as Kipling’s public 
throughout, though, as some readers are extraordinarily omnivorous, it may 


be in part the same. Secondly, a great 

consensus of enthusiastic critical approval, such as Kipling received, has 
its weight. 

In the eighties Kipling wrote for the Allahabad Pioneer work which 
reached this country early in the following decade. Critics have spoken of 
the easy cynicism of “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” Some of them — if it 
very much matters — may be cynical, but that they had a common quality, 
easily acquired by a writer, cannot be said. One would need only to quote a 
page or two from “ Beyond the Pale “or “ The Madness of Private Ortheris” 
to prove it. This and the succeeding volumes raised the position of the short 
story. It was with Kipling that many readers began to see that the short story 
had its own special art — the art of suggestion. 

“No, I ain’t mammysick, because my uncle brung me up, but I’m sick 
for London again; sick for the sounds of ‘er, an’ the sights of ‘er, and the 
stinks of ‘er; orange-peel and hasphalte an’ gas comin’ in over Vaux’all 
Bridge. Sick for the rail goin’ down to Box ‘111, with your gal on your knee 
an’ a new clay pipe in your face. That, an’ the Stran’ lights where you 
knows ev’ryone, an’ the copper that takes you up is a old friend that tuk you 
up before, when you was a little, scritchy boy lyin’ loose between the 
Temple an’ the Dark Harches.” 

In these few lines of dialogue are suggested much of the psychology and 
much of the biography of Private Stanley Ortheris, No. 22639, B Company. 


WHEN KIPLING “ GOT THE SACK.” 

Rumour has been busy recently concerning the fee paid to Rudyard 
Kipling for his series of three articles on the 

doings of our submarine officers, and which were published 
simultaneously in practically every paper of note in this country, and also in 
the United States. 

That the cheque was one “worth having” may be taken for granted, and 
this is a reminder that Kipling’s first venture in journalism was a ghastly 
failure. 

The affair happened in America. Kipling, then quite unknown to fame, 
had applied for work on the San Francisco Examiner. 

He was given a trial assignment, and returning to the office later he 
proceeded to write up his “ story “ in his own quaint and inimitable style. 

We know enough of Kipling now to be sure that his copy was a perfect 
piece of work of its kind, but the sub-editor failed altogether to appreciate 


its peculiar virtues. 

“Rot! “ he exclaimed, as he slashed his blue pencil furiously through 
para- 

graph after paragraph. “ Rot! “ again; and again more blue pencil. Finally 
he gave it up as a bad job, and handed the story over to another reporter to 
be rewritten. 

Then, swinging round his chair, he said : “ Mr. Kipling, you need not 
show up for work to-morrow. You have no idea how to get news, and when 
it comes to writing a story you make about as poor a show at it as is 
possible. You’ll excuse my bluntness, but the Examiner is not a 
kindergarten.” 


EXTRACT FROM SHANE LESLIE’S BOOK. 


“What do they know of England who only England know?” is a phrase of 
Kipling which would have puzzled all Victorian premiers except Disraeli. 
To Disraeli England and the East were 

equally congenial, and he eventually merged the English with the Indian 
Crown. Kipling’s burst into fame came with the rough times of the Boer 
War, when prophets were needed to say smooth things. In 1888 Moreton 
Frewen forwarded some of Kipling’s work to England, and received word 
that it was * not up to the standard of the Daily Telegraph.’ 


AN AEROPLANE JOKE. 


Here is an entirely new story about Rudyard Kipling. 

Apropos of his recent series of articles on the work of our submarine 
heroes, a friend of his suggested that he should write a companion series on 
the doings of our gallant airmen. 

“Perhaps! Some day! “ was Kipling’s non-committal reply. 

“Oh, but you must,” insisted his friend. “ Let’s see whether we can’t hit 
on a good title.” 

“Well,” answered Rudyard after a moment or two’s cogitation, u what do 
you think of ‘Plane Tales from the Sky ‘? “ 


The very witty pens of Punch — still “ going strong,” though seventy 
years old — have presented us with some most delightful Kipling parodies 


and paraphrases : always kindly, always well- informed, always the 
criticism of one who had read, and read well, the subject of his criticism 
and had studied the best method of satirising him. I think the following joke 
is well worthy of repetition and further preservation. I do not know the 
author, but it has the flash of the steel nib of E. V. Lucas, the really literary 
laureate of the open and closed roads and ways in life in literature. 


A “ VERY-NEARLY “ STORY. 
(Not at all by Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


Once upon a time — not very long ago — an Eminent Writer met a 
Modern Child. 

“Approach, Best-Beloved,” said the Eminent Writer; “come hither, oh 
‘scruciating idle and pachydermatous phenomenon, and I will tell you a 
‘trancing tale! “ 

The Modern Child regarded him with mild curiosity. “ Feeling a bit 
chippy? “ he asked; “slight break in the brain- box? Or why do you talk like 
that? — No, can’t stop now, I’m sorry to say.” 

“But you must, Best-Beloved! You’ve got to, oh, ‘satiable Chimpanzee! 
Can’t you see that I’m an Eminent Writer, talking in this way on purpose to 
please you? And you don’t even know how the Ruddikip got His Great Big 
Side! Do stop and listen! “ 

“Oh, anything you like,” said the Modern Child, sitting down weariedly. 
“ Let me light a cigarette. Now, drive ahead! “ 

“Down at the back of beginning, oh, extremely Precious, there was a 
little Ruddikip. And he was the most ‘defatigable creature that anyone ever 
knew. There never was a creature so specially and ‘scusably ‘defatigable. 
And first he grew several Tails, which the ‘defatigable Ruddikip said were 
Plain, but all the other creatures said were highly-coloured, and very fine 
indeed. Then he made many other inventions in the day’s work, and sang 
songs too, and everybody agreed that there never was such a ‘defatigable 
Ruddikip, and his little Side began to grow — ’cause he couldn’t help it. 
‘Cept when he tried a Light that Failed; then he got a hump instead. So, 
Best- Beloved, the ‘defatigable Ruddikip pleased all the big people and 
creatures, and they all shouted out ‘ Hurrah! Well- done! ‘ just as loud as 
ever they could shout. Then he said: 

“< I have pleased the big people; it behoves me to do something for the 
rising generation of muddied oafs’ — which was the way the Ruddikip 


talked after his Side was grown big. So next he said a pretty piece about a 
most ‘strordinary Storky and Co., but the young muddied oafs only said, i 
Pah! Bah! Pooh! ‘ — which hurt the feelings of the Ruddikip. ‘Sons of the 
Spuming Spring-tide! ‘ he snorted (and no one knew what was meant), < I 
will now turn to the Small Children, and I shall address them in decapitated 
polysyllables.’ 

“Wherefore and ‘cordingly, oh, Best- Beloved, the most and-altogether- 
beyond- record-’defatigable Ruddikip took his little pen, and he wrote. 
Then they took the writing of the ‘defatigable Ruddikip, and put it in 
beautiful, big black print. For they knew, oh, Approximately Invaluable, 
that this is the kind of talk you like, and that you would thank the Ruddikip 
ever so much for tales written just in this way! “ “ Chuck it! “ said the 
Modern Child as he rose and fled. 


STEVENSON AND KIPLING. 


(First printed in a pamphlet supplement to the Letters of R. L. 5.) 

To Rudyard Kipling. 

In 1890, on first becoming acquainted with Mr. Kipling’s “ Soldiers 
Three,” Stevenson had written his congratulations red-hot. “ Well and 
indeed, Mr. Mulvaney,” so ran the first sentence of his note, “ but it’s as 
good as meat to meet in with you, sir. They tell me it was a man of the 
name of Kipling made ye; but indeed and they can’t fool me; it was the 
Lord God Almighty that made you.” Taking the cue thus offered, L 

Mr. Kipling had written back in the character of his own Irishman, 
Thomas Mulvaney, addressing Stevenson’s Highlander, Alan Breck 
Stewart. In the following letter, which belongs to an uncertain date in 1891, 
Alan Breck is made to reply. “ The gentleman I now serve with “ means, of 
course, R. L. S. himself. 

(Vailima, 1891.) 


Sir, — I cannot call to mind having written you, but I am so throng with 
occupation this may have fallen aside. I never heard tell I had any friends in 
Ireland, and I am led to understand you are come of no considerable family. 
The gentleman I now serve with assures me, however, you are a very pretty 
fellow and your letter deserves to be remarked. It’s true he is himself a man 
of very low descent upon the one side; though upon the other he counts 
cousinship with a gentleman, my very good friend, the late Mr. Balfour of 


the Shaws, in the Lothian; which I should be wanting in good fellowship to 
forget. He tells me besides you are a man of your hands; I am not informed 
of your weapon; but if all be true it sticks in my mind I would be ready to 
make exception in your favour, and meet you like one gentleman with 
another. I suppose this’ll be your purpose in your favour, which I could very 
ill make out; it’s one I would be sweir to baulk you of. It seems, Mr. 
Mcllvaine, which I take to be your name, you are in the household of a 
gentleman of the name of Coupling : for whom my friend is very much 
engaged. The distances being very uncommodious I think it will be maybe 
better if we leave it to these two to settle all that’s necessary to honour. I 
would have you to take heed it’s a very unusual condescension on my part, 
that bear a King’s name; and for the matter of that I think shame to be 
mingled with a person of the name of Coupling, which is doubtless a very 
good house but one I never heard tell of, any more than Stevenson. But 
your purpose being laudable, I would be sorry (as the word goes) to but off 
my nose to spite my face. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A. STEWART, 

Chevalier de St. Louis. 

To Mr. Mcllvaine, 

Gentleman Private in a foot regiment, under cover to Mr. Coupling. 


He has read me some of your Barrack Room Ballants, which are not of 
so noble a strain as some of mine in the Gaelic, but I could set some of 
them to the pipes if this rencounter goes as it’s to be desired. Let’s first, as I 
understand you to move, do each other this rational courtesy; and if either 
will survive, we may grow better acquaint. For your tastes for what’s 
martial and for poetry agree with mine. 

A.S. 


FIRST REVIEW OF THE FIRST BOOK ON KIPLING. 


“RUDYARD KIPLING: The Man and His Work,” an attempt at 
appreciation by G. F. Monkshood, is evidently, and as was to be expected, a 
big success, for a second edition is already published. Speaking of this book 
the critic of the Globe says : — ” It has at the basis of it both knowledge 
and enthusiasm — knowledge of the works estimated and enthusiasm for 
them. This book may be accepted as a generous exposition of Mr. Kipling’s 


merits as a writer. We can well believe that it will have many interested and 
approving readers.” While in the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney wrote 
as follows : — “ He writes fluently, and he has genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, and an intimate acquaintance with his work. Moreover, the book 
has been submitted to Mr. Kipling, whose characteristic 


letter to the author is set forth in the preface. ... Of Kipling’s heroes Mr. 
Monkshood has a thorough understanding, and his remarks on them are 
worth quoting.” Scotch reviewers are always pretty shrewd in their 
criticism, and one of the best of them wrote thus in the Scotsman : — ” This 
well- informed volume is plainly sincere. It is thoroughly well studied, and 
takes pains to answer all the questions that are usually put about Mr. 
Kipling. The writer’s enthusiasm carries both himself and his reader along 
in the most agreeable style. One way and another his book is full of interest, 
and those who wish to talk about Kipling will find it invaluable, while the 
thousands of his admirers will read it through with delighted enthusiasm.” 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York has just accepted a copy of Mr. Monkshood’s 
interesting monograph on Rudyard Kipling. 


EPILOGUE. 


Passage, O soul, to India! 
Eclaircise the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables. 


Not you alone, proud truths of the world, 

Nor ye alone ye facts of modern science, 

But myths and fables of eld, Asia’s, 

Africa’s fables, The far-darting beams of the spirit, the 

unloos’d dreams, The deep diving bibles and legends, 

The daring plots of the poets, the elder religions; 

O you temples fairer than lillies pour’d 

over by the rising sun! 

O you fables spurning the known, eluding the hold of the known, mounting to heaven! 
You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as roses, burnish’d with gold! 
Towers of fables immortal, fashion’d from 

mortal dreams! You, too, I welcome, and fully the same 

as the rest! You too with joy I sing. 

Passage to India! 

Walt Whitman. 


THE END. 


The Biography 





Bateman’s, Sussex — Kipling’s long-time home from 1902 till his death in 1936 


SOMETHING OF MYSELF 
<a 


For My Friends Known and Unknown 


Kipling began this biography in 1935 at Bateman’s, when he had scarcely 
six months to live. Kipling wrote steadily at the book for a fortnight, and 
then revised what he had done. He took the manuscript with him on a trip to 
Paris and Marienbad at the end of August, and after his return continued to 
work on it all through September. On October 1st an instalment of the work 
was given to Kipling’s secretary to be typed. Work continued in October, 
and he is reported as “revising” it on the 21st of that month. After 
continuing to work on the biography through November, he broke off on 
December 2. He then resumed it in mid-month, when he is reported as 
revising the typescript. The last day on which he is reported as working on 
the autobiography is December 26, 1935, four days from his seventieth 
birthday. On January 18th he died and his wife had to edit some of the 
biography, before publication. 
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Chapter 1 


A Very Young Person 
1865-1878 


Give me the first six years of a child’s life and you can have the rest. 
Looking back from this my seventieth year, it seems to me that every card 
in my working life has been dealt me in such a manner that I had but to play 
it as it came. Therefore, ascribing all good fortune to Allah the Dispenser of 
Events, I begin: — 

My first impression is of daybreak, light and colour and golden and 
purple fruits at the level of my shoulder. This would be the memory of early 
morning walks to the Bombay fruit market with my ayah and later with my 
sister in her perambulator, and of our returns with our purchases piled high 
on the bows of it. Our ayah was a Portuguese Roman Catholic who would 
pray — I beside her — at a wayside Cross. Meeta, my Hindu bearer, would 
sometimes go into little Hindu temples where, being below the age of caste, 
I held his hand and looked at the dimly-seen, friendly Gods. 

Our evening walks were by the sea in the shadow of palm-groves which, 
I think, were called the Mahim Woods. When the wind blew the great nuts 
would tumble, and we fled — my ayah, and my sister in her perambulator 
— to the safety of the open. I have always felt the menacing darkness of 
tropical eventides, as I have loved the voices of night-winds through palm 
or banana leaves, and the song of the tree-frogs. 

There were far-going Arab dhows on the pearly waters, and gaily dressed 
Parsees wading out to worship the sunset. Of their creed I knew nothing, 
nor did I know that near our little house on the Bombay Esplanade were the 
Towers of Silence, where their Dead are exposed to the waiting vultures on 
the rim of the towers, who scuffle and spread wings when they see the 
bearers of the Dead below. I did not understand my Mother’s distress when 
she found ‘a child’s hand’ in our garden, and said I was not to ask questions 
about it. I wanted to see that child’s hand. But my ayah told me. 

In the afternoon heats before we took our sleep, she or Meeta would tell 
us stories and Indian nursery songs all unforgotten, and we were sent into 
the dining-room after we had been dressed, with the caution ‘Speak English 
now to Papa and Mamma.’ So one spoke ‘English,’ haltingly translated out 


of the vernacular idiom that one thought and dreamed in. The Mother sang 
wonderful songs at a black piano and would go out to Big Dinners. Once 
she came back, very quickly, and told me, still awake, that ‘the big Lord 
Sahib’ had been killed and there was to be no Big Dinner. This was Lord 
Mayo, assassinated by a native. Meeta explained afterwards that he had 
been ‘hit with a knife.” Meeta unconsciously saved me from any night 
terrors or dread of the dark. Our ayah, with a servant’s curious mixture of 
deep affection and shallow device, had told me that a stuffed leopard’s head 
on the nursery wall was there to see that I went to sleep. But Meeta spoke 
of it scornfully as ‘the head of an animal,’ and I took it off my mind as a 
fetish, good or bad, for it was only some unspecified ‘animal.’ 

Far across green spaces round the house was a marvellous place filled 
with smells of paints and oils, and lumps of clay with which I played. That 
was the atelier of my Father’s School of Art, and a Mr. ‘Terry Sahib’ his 
assistant, to whom my small sister was devoted, was our great friend. Once, 
on the way there alone, I passed the edge of a huge ravine a foot deep, 
where a winged monster as big as myself attacked me, and I fled and wept. 
My Father drew for me a picture of the tragedy with a rhyme beneath: — 


There was a small boy in Bombay 
Who once from a hen ran away. 

When they said: ‘You’re a baby,’ 

He replied: ‘Well, I may be: 

But I don’t like these hens of Bombay.’ 


This consoled me. I have thought well of hens ever since. 

Then those days of strong light and darkness passed, and there was a time 
in a ship with an immense semi-circle blocking all vision on each side of 
her. (She must have been the old paddlewheel P.&O. Ripon.) There was a 
train across a desert (the Suez Canal was not yet opened) and a halt in it, 
and a small girl wrapped in a shawl on the seat opposite me, whose face 
stands out still. There was next a dark land, and a darker room full of cold, 
in one wall of which a white woman made naked fire, and I cried aloud 
with dread, for I had never before seen a grate. 

Then came a new small house smelling of aridity and emptiness, and a 
parting in the dawn with Father and Mother, who said that I must learn 
quickly to read and write so that they might send me letters and books. 

I lived in that house for close on six years. It belonged to a woman who 
took in children whose parents were in India. She was married to an old 


Navy Captain, who had been a midshipman at Navarino, and had 
afterwards been entangled in a harpoon-line while whale-fishing, and 
dragged down till he miraculously freed himself. But the line had scarred 
his ankle for life — a dry, black scar, which I used to look at with horrified 
interest. 

The house itself stood in the extreme suburbs of Southsea, next to a 
Portsmouth unchanged in most particulars since Trafalgar — the 
Portsmouth of Sir Walter Besant’s By Celia’s Arbour. The timber for a 
Navy that was only experimenting with iron-clads such as the Inflexible lay 
in great booms in the Harbour. The little training-brigs kept their walks 
opposite Southsea Castle, and Portsmouth Hard was as it had always been. 
Outside these things lay the desolation of Hayling Island, Lumps Fort, and 
the isolated hamlet of Milton. I would go for long walks with the Captain, 
and once he took me to see a ship called the Alert (or Discovery) returned 
from Arctic explorations, her decks filled with old sledges and lumber, and 
her spare rudder being cut up for souvenirs. A sailor gave me a piece, but I 
lost it. Then the old Captain died, and I was sorry, for he was the only 
person in that house as far as I can remember who ever threw me a kind 
word. 

It was an establishment run with the full vigour of the Evangelical as 
revealed to the Woman. I had never heard of Hell, so I was introduced to it 
in all its terrors — I and whatever luckless little slavey might be in the 
house, whom severe rationing had led to steal food. Once I saw the Woman 
beat such a girl who picked up the kitchen poker and threatened retaliation. 
Myself I was regularly beaten. The Woman had an only son of twelve or 
thirteen as religious as she. I was a real joy to him, for when his mother had 
finished with me for the day he (we slept in the same room) took me on and 
roasted the other side. 

If you cross-examine a child of seven or eight on his day’s doings 
(specially when he wants to go to sleep) he will contradict himself very 
satisfactorily. If each contradiction be set down as a lie and retailed at 
breakfast, life is not easy. I have known a certain amount of bullying, but 
this was calculated torture — religious as well as scientific. Yet it made me 
give attention to the lies I soon found it necessary to tell: and this, I 
presume, is the foundation of literary effort. 

But my ignorance was my salvation. I was made to read without 
explanation, under the usual fear of punishment. And on a day that I 
remember it came to me that ‘reading’ was not ‘the Cat lay on the Mat,’ but 
a means to everything that would make me happy. So I read all that came 


within my reach. As soon as my pleasure in this was known, deprivation 
from reading was added to my punishments. I then read by stealth and the 
more earnestly. 

There were not many books in that house, but Father and Mother as soon 
as they heard I could read sent me priceless volumes. One I have still, a 
bound copy of Aunt Judy’s Magazine of the early ‘seventies, in which 
appeared Mrs. Ewing’s Six to Sixteen. I owe more in circuitous ways to that 
tale than I can tell. I knew it, as I know it still, almost by heart. Here was a 
history of real people and real things. It was better than Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s Tales at Tea-time, better even than The Old Shikarri with its 
steel engravings of charging pigs and angry tigers. On another plane was an 
old magazine with Scott’s ‘I climbed the dark brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn.’ I knew nothing of its meaning but the words moved and 
pleased. So did other extracts from the poems of ‘A. Tennyson.’ 

A visitor, too, gave me a little purple book of severely moral tendency 
called The Hope of the Katzekopfs — about a bad boy made virtuous, but it 
contained verses that began, ‘Farewell Rewards and Fairies,’ and ended 
with an injunction ‘To pray for the “noddle” of William Churne of 
Staffordshire.’ This bore fruit afterwards. 

And somehow or other I came across a tale about a lion-hunter in South 
Africa who fell among lions who were all Freemasons, and with them 
entered into a confederacy against some wicked baboons. I think that, too, 
lay dormant until the Jungle Books began to be born. 

There comes to my mind here a memory of two books of verse about 
child-life which I have tried in vain to identify. One — blue and fat — 
described ‘nine white wolves’ coming ‘over the wold’ and stirred me to the 
deeps; and also certain savages who ‘thought the name of England was 
something that could not burn.’ 

The other book — brown and fat — was full of lovely tales in strange 
metres. A girl was turned into a water-rat ‘as a matter of course’; an Urchin 
cured an old man of gout by means of a cool cabbage-leaf, and somehow 
‘forty wicked Goblins’ were mixed up in the plot; and a ‘Darling’ got out on 
the house-leads with a broom and tried to sweep stars off the skies. It must 
have been an unusual book for that age, but I have never been able to 
recover it, any more than I have a song that a nursemaid sang at low-tide in 
the face of the sunset on Littlehampton Sands when I was less than six. But 
the impression of wonder, excitement and terror and the red bars of failing 
light is as clear as ever. 

Among the servants in the House of Desolation was one from Cumnor, 


which name I associated with sorrow and darkness and a raven that ‘flapped 
its wings.’ Years later I identified the lines: ‘And thrice the Raven flapped 
her wing Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.’ But how and where I first 
heard the lines that cast the shadow is beyond me — unless it be that the 
brain holds everything that passes within reach of the senses, and it is only 
ourselves who do not know this. 

When my Father sent me a Robinson Crusoe with steel engravings I set 
up in business alone as a trader with savages (the wreck parts of the tale 
never much interested me), in a mildewy basement room where I stood my 
solitary confinements. My apparatus was a coconut shell strung on a red 
cord, a tin trunk, and a piece of packing-case which kept off any other 
world. Thus fenced about, everything inside the fence was quite real, but 
mixed with the smell of damp cupboards. If the bit of board fell, I had to 
begin the magic all over again. I have learned since from children who play 
much alone that this rule of ‘beginning again in a pretend game’ is not 
uncommon. The magic, you see, lies in the ring or fence that you take 
refuge in. 

Once I remember being taken to a town called Oxford and a street called 
Holywell, where I was shown an Ancient of Days who, I was told, was the 
Provost of Oriel; wherefore I never understood, but conceived him to be 
some sort of idol. And twice or thrice we went, all of us, to pay a day-long 
visit to an old gentleman in a house in the country near Havant. Here 
everything was wonderful and unlike my world, and he had an old lady 
sister who was kind, and I played in hot, sweet-smelling meadows and ate 
all sorts of things. 

After such a visit I was once put through the third degree by the Woman 
and her son, who asked me if I had told the old gentleman that I was much 
fonder of him than was the Woman’s son. It must have been the tail-end of 
some sordid intrigue or other — the old gentleman being of kin to that 
unhappy pair — but it was beyond my comprehension. My sole concern 
had been a friendly pony in the paddock. My dazed attempts to clear myself 
were not accepted and, once again, the pleasure that I was seen to have 
taken was balanced by punishments and humiliation — above all 
humiliation. That alternation was quite regular. I can but admire the infernal 
laborious ingenuity of it all. Exempli gratia. Coming out of church once I 
smiled. The Devil-Boy demanded why. I said I didn’t know, which was 
child’s truth. He replied that I must know. People didn’t laugh for nothing. 
Heaven knows what explanation I put forward; but it was duly reported to 
the Woman as a ‘lie.’ Result, afternoon upstairs with the Collect to learn. I 


learned most of the Collects that way and a great deal of the Bible. The son 
after three or four years went into a Bank and was generally too tired on his 
return to torture me, unless things had gone wrong with him. I learned to 
know what was coming from his step into the house. 

But, for a month each year I possessed a paradise which I verily believe 
saved me. Each December I stayed with my Aunt Georgie, my mother’s 
sister, wife of Sir Edward Burne—Jones, at The Grange, North End Road. At 
first I must have been escorted there, but later I went alone, and arriving at 
the house would reach up to the open-work iron bell-pull on the wonderful 
gate that let me into all felicity. When I had a house of my own, and The 
Grange was emptied of meaning, I begged for and was given that bell-pull 
for my entrance, in the hope that other children might also feel happy when 
they rang it. 

At The Grange I had love and affection as much as the greediest, and I 
was not very greedy, could desire. There were most wonderful smells of 
paints and turpentine whiffing down from the big studio on the first floor 
where my Uncle worked; there was the society of my two cousins, and a 
sloping mulberry tree which we used to climb for our plots and 
conferences. There was a rocking-horse in the nursery and a table that, 
tilted up on two chairs, made a toboggan-slide of the best. There were 
pictures finished or half finished of lovely colours; and in the rooms chairs 
and cupboards such as the world had not yet seen, for William Morris (our 
Deputy ‘Uncle Topsy ‘) was just beginning to fabricate these things. There 
was an incessant come and go of young people and grown-ups all willing to 
play with us — except an elderly person called ‘Browning,’ who took no 
proper interest in the skirmishes which happened to be raging on his entry. 
Best of all, immeasurably, was the beloved Aunt herself reading us The 
Pirate or The Arabian Nights of evenings, when one lay out on the big sofas 
sucking toffee, and calling our cousins ‘Ho, Son,’ or ‘Daughter of my 
Uncle’ or ‘True Believer.’ 

Often the Uncle, who had a ‘golden voice,’ would assist in our evening 
play, though mostly he worked at black and white in the middle of our riots. 
He was never idle. We made a draped chair in the hall serve for the seat of 
‘Norna of the Fitful Head’ and addressed her questions till the Uncle got 
inside the rugs and gave us answers which thrilled us with delightful 
shivers, in a voice deeper than all the boots in the world. And once he 
descended in broad daylight with a tube of ‘Mummy Brown’ in his hand, 
saying that he had discovered it was made of dead Pharaohs and we must 
bury it accordingly. So we all went out and helped — according to the rites 


of Mizraim and Memphis, I hope — and — to this day I could drive a spade 
within a foot of where that tube lies. 

At bedtime one hastened along the passages, where unfinished cartoons 
lay against the walls. The Uncle often painted in their eyes first, leaving the 
rest in charcoal — a most effective presentation. Hence our speed to our 
own top-landing, where we could hang over the stairs and listen to the 
loveliest sound in the world — deep-voiced men laughing together over 
dinner. 

It was a jumble of delights and emotions culminating in being allowed to 
blow the big organ in the studio for the beloved Aunt, while the Uncle 
worked, or ‘Uncle Topsy’ came in full of some business of picture-frames 
or stained glass or general denunciations. Then it was hard to keep the little 
lead weight on its string below the chalk mark, and if the organ ran out in 
squeals the beloved Aunt would be sorry. Never, never angry! 

As arule Morris took no notice of anything outside what was in his mind 
at the moment. But I remember one amazing exception. My cousin 
Margaret and I, then about eight, were in the nursery eating pork-dripping 
on brown bread, which is a dish for the Gods, when we heard ‘Uncle Topsy’ 
in the hall calling, as he usually did, for ‘Ned’ or ‘Georgie.’ The matter was 
outside our world. So we were the more impressed when, not finding the 
grown-ups, he came in and said he would tell us a story. We settled 
ourselves under the table which we used for a toboggan-slide and he, 
gravely as ever, climbed on to our big rocking-horse. There, slowly surging 
back and forth while the poor beast creaked, he told us a tale full of 
fascinating horrors, about a man who was condemned to dream bad dreams. 
One of them took the shape of a cow’s tail waving from a heap of dried 
fish. He went away as abruptly as he had come. Long afterwards, when I 
was old enough to know a maker’s pains, it dawned on me that we must 
have heard the Saga of Burnt Njal, which was then interesting him. In 
default of grown-ups, and pressed by need to pass the story between his 
teeth and clarify it, he had used us. 

But on a certain day — one tried to fend off the thought of it — the 
delicious dream would end, and one would return to the House of 
Desolation, and for the next two or three mornings there cry on waking up. 
Hence more punishments and cross-examinations. 

Often and often afterwards, the beloved Aunt would ask me why I had 
never told any one how I was being treated. Children tell little more than 
animals, for what comes to them they accept as eternally established. Also, 
badly-treated children have a clear notion of what they are likely to get if 


they betray the secrets of a prison-house before they are clear of it. 

In justice to the Woman I can say that I was adequately fed. (I remember 
a gift to her of some red ‘fruit’ called ‘tomatoes’ which, after long 
consideration, she boiled with sugar; and they were very beastly. The tinned 
meat of those days was Australian beef with a crumbly fat, and string- 
boiled mutton, hard to get down.) Nor was my life an unsuitable preparation 
for my future, in that it demanded constant wariness, the habit of 
observation, and attendance on moods and tempers; the noting of 
discrepancies between speech and action; a certain reserve of demeanour; 
and automatic suspicion of sudden favours. Brother Lippo Lippi, in his own 
harder case, as a boy discovered: — 

Why, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, He learns the look of 
things, and none the less For admonition. 

So it was with me. 

My troubles settled themselves in a few years. My eyes went wrong, and 
I could not well see to read. For which reason I read the more and in bad 
lights. My work at the terrible little dayschool where I had been sent 
suffered in consequence, and my monthly reports showed it. The loss of 
‘reading-time’ was the worst of my ‘home’ punishments for bad school- 
work. One report was so bad that I threw it away and said that I had never 
received it. But this is a hard world for the amateur liar. My web of deceit 
was swiftly exposed — the Son spared time after banking-hours to help in 
the auto-da-fé — and I was well beaten and sent to school through the 
streets of Southsea with the placard ‘Liar’ between my shoulders. In the 
long run these things, and many more of the like, drained me of any 
capacity for real, personal hate for the rest of my days. So close must any 
life-filling passion lie to its opposite. ‘Who having known the Diamond will 
concern himself with glass?’ 

Some sort of nervous breakdown followed, for I imagined I saw shadows 
and things that were not there, and they worried me more than the Woman. 
The beloved Aunt must have heard of it, and a man came down to see me as 
to my eyes and reported that I was half-blind. This, too, was supposed to be 
‘showing-off,’ and I was segregated from my sister — another punishment 
— as a sort of moral leper. Then — I do not remember that I had any 
warning — the Mother returned from India. She told me afterwards that 
when she first came up to my room to kiss me goodnight, I flung up an arm 
to guard off the cuff that I had been trained to expect. 

I was taken at once from the House of Desolation, and for months ran 
wild in a little farm-house on the edge of Epping Forest, where I was not 


encouraged to refer to my guilty past. Except for my spectacles, which were 
uncommon in those days, I was completely happy with my Mother and the 
local society, which included for me a gipsy of the name of Saville, who 
told me tales of selling horses to the ignorant; the farmer’s wife; her niece 
Patty who turned a kind blind eye on our raids into the dairy; the postman; 
and the farm-boys. The farmer did not approve of my teaching one of his 
cows to stand and be milked in the field. My Mother drew the line at my 
return to meals red-booted from assisting at the slaughter of swine, or 
reeking after the exploration of attractive muck heaps. These were the only 
restrictions I recall. 

A cousin, afterwards to be a Prime Minister, would come down on visits. 
The farmer said that we did each other ‘no good.’ Yet the worst I can 
remember was our self-sacrificing war against a wasps’ nest on a muddy 
islet in a most muddy pond. Our only weapons were switches of broom, but 
we defeated the enemy unscathed. The trouble at home centred round an 
enormous currant roly-poly — a ‘spotted dog’ afoot long. We took it away 
to sustain us in action and we heard a great deal about it from Patty in the 
evening. 

Then we went to London and stayed for some weeks in a tiny lodging- 
house in the semi-rural Brompton Road, kept by an ivory-faced, lordly- 
whiskered ex-butler and his patient wife. Here, for the first time, it 
happened that the night got into my head. I rose up and wandered about that 
still house till daybreak, when I slipped out into the little brick-walled 
garden and saw the dawn break. All would have been well but for Pluto, a 
pet toad brought back from Epping Forest, who lived mostly in one of my 
pockets. It struck me that he might be thirsty, and I stole into my Mother’s 
room and would have given him drink from a water jug. But it slipped and 
broke and very much was said. The ex-butler could not understand why I 
had stayed awake all night. I did not know then that such nightwakings 
would be laid upon me through my life; or that my fortunate hour would be 
on the turn of sunrise, with a sou’-west breeze afoot. 

The sorely tried Mother got my sister and me season-tickets for the old 
South Kensington Museum which was only across the road. (No need in 
those days to caution us against the traffic.) Very shortly we two, on 
account of our regular attendance (for the weather had turned wet), owned 
that place and one policeman in special. When we came with any grown- 
ups he saluted us magnificently. From the big Buddha with the little door in 
his back, to the towering dull-gilt ancient coaches and carven chariots in 
long dark corridors — even the places marked ‘private’ where fresh 


treasures were always being unpacked — we roved at will, and divided the 
treasures child-fashion. There were instruments of music inlaid with lapis, 
beryl and ivories; glorious gold-fretted spinets and clavichords; the bowels 
of the great Glastonbury clock; mechanical models steel — and silver- 
butted pistols, daggers and arquebusses — the labels alone were an 
education; a collection of precious stones and rings — we quarrelled over 
those — and a big bluish book which was the manuscript of one of 
Dickens’ novels. That man seemed to me to have written very carelessly; 
leaving out lots which he had to squeeze in between the lines afterwards. 

These experiences were a soaking in colour and design with, above all, 
the proper Museum smell; and it stayed with me. By the end of that long 
holiday I understood that my Mother had written verses, that my Father 
‘wrote things’ also; that books and pictures were among the most important 
affairs in the world; that I could read as much as I chose and ask the 
meaning of things from any one I met. I had found out, too, that one could 
take pen and set down what one thought, and that nobody accused one of 
‘showing off’ by so doing. I read a good deal; Sidonia the Sorceress; 
Emerson’s poems; and Bret Harte’s stories; and I learned all sorts of verses 
for the pleasure of repeating them to myself in bed. 


Chapter 2 


The School Before Its Time 
1878-1882 


Then came school at the far end of England. The Head of it was a lean, 
slow-spoken, bearded, Arab-complexioned man whom till then I had 
known as one of my Deputy—Uncles at The Grange — Cormell Price, 
otherwise ‘Uncle Crom.’ My Mother, on her return to India, confided my 
sister and me to the care of three dear ladies who lived off the far end of 
Kensington High Street over against Addison Road, in a house filled with 
books, peace, kindliness, patience and what today would be called ‘culture.’ 
But it was natural atmosphere. 

One of the ladies wrote novels on her knee, by the fireside, sitting just 
outside the edge of conversation, beneath two clay pipes tied with black 
ribbon, which once Carlyle had smoked. All the people one was taken to 
see either wrote or painted pictures or, as in the case of a Mr. and Miss de 
Morgan, ornamented tiles. They let me play with their queer, sticky paints. 
Somewhere in the background were people called Jean Ingelow and 
Christina Rossetti, but I was never lucky enough to see those good spirits. 
And there was choice in the walls of bookshelves of anything one liked 
from Firmilian to The Moonstone and The Woman in White and, somehow, 
all Wellington’s Indian Despatches, which fascinated me. 

These treasures were realised by me in the course of the next few years. 
Meantime (Spring of ‘78), after my experience at Southsea, the prospect of 
school did not attract. The United Services College was in the nature of a 
company promoted by poor officers and the like for the cheap education of 
their sons, and set up at Westward Ho! near Bideford. It was largely a caste- 
school — some seventy-five per cent of us had been born outside England 
and hoped to follow their fathers in the Army. It was but four or five years 
old when I joined, and had been made up under Cormell Price’s hand by 
drafts from Haileybury, whose pattern it followed, and, I think, a percentage 
of ‘hard cases’ from other schools. Even by the standards of those days, it 
was primitive in its appointments, and our food would now raise a mutiny 
in Dartmoor. I remember no time, after home tips had been spent, when we 
would not eat dry bread if we could steal it from the trays in the basement 


before tea. Yet the sick-house was permanently empty except for lawful 
accidents; I remember not one death of a boy; and only one epidemic — of 
chicken-pox. Then the Head called us together and condoled with us in 
such fashion that we expected immediate break-up and began to cheer. But 
he said that, perhaps, the best thing would be to take no notice of the 
incident, and that he would ‘work us lightly’ for the rest of the term. He did 
and it checked the epidemic. 

Naturally, Westward Ho! was brutal enough, but, setting aside the foul 
speech that a boy ought to learn early and put behind him by his 
seventeenth year, it was clean with a cleanliness that I have never heard of 
in any other school. I remember no cases of even suspected perversion, and 
am inclined to the theory that if masters did not suspect them, and show that 
they suspected, there would not be quite so many elsewhere. Talking things 
over with Cormell Price afterwards, he confessed that his one prophylactic 
against certain unclean microbes was to ‘send us to bed dead tired.” Hence 
the wideness of our bounds, and his deaf ear towards our incessant riots and 
wars between the Houses. 

At the end of my first term, which was horrible, my parents could not 
reach England for the Easter holidays, and I had to stay up with a few big 
boys reading for Army Exams. and a batch of youngsters whose people 
were very far away. I expected the worst, but when we survivors were left 
in the echoing form-rooms after the others had driven cheering to the 
station, life suddenly became a new thing (thanks to Cormell Price). The 
big remote seniors turned into tolerant elder brothers, and let us small fry 
rove far out of bounds; shared their delicacies with us at tea; and even took 
an interest in our hobbies. We had no special work to do and enjoyed 
ourselves hugely. On the return of the school ‘all smiles stopped together,’ 
which was right and proper. For compensation I was given a holiday when 
my Father came home, and with him went to the Paris Exhibition of ‘78, 
where he was in charge of Indian Exhibits. He allowed me, at twelve years 
old, the full freedom of that spacious and friendly city, and the run of the 
Exhibition grounds and buildings. It was an education in itself; and set my 
life-long love for France. Also, he saw to it that I should learn to read 
French at least for my own amusement, and gave me Jules Verne to begin 
with. French as an accomplishment was not well-seen at English schools in 
my time, and knowledge of it connoted leanings towards immorality. For 
myself; — 


I hold it truth with him who sung 


Unpublished melodies, 
Who wakes in Paris, being young, 
O’ summer, wakes in Paradise. 


For those who may be still interested in such matters, I wrote of this part 
of my life in some Souvenirs of France, which are very close to the facts of 
that time. 

My first year and a half was not pleasant. The most persistent bullying 
comes less from the bigger boys, who merely kick and pass on, than from 
young devils of fourteen acting in concert against one butt. Luckily for me I 
was physically some years in advance of my age, and swimming in the big 
open sea baths, or off the Pebble Ridge, was the one accomplishment that 
brought me any credit. I played footer (Rugby Union), but here again my 
sight hampered me. I was not even in the Second Fifteen. 

After my strength came suddenly to me about my fourteenth year, there 
was no more bullying; and either my natural sloth or past experience did 
not tempt me to bully in my turn. I had by then found me two friends with 
whom, by a carefully arranged system of mutual aids, I went up the school 
on co-operative principles. 

How we — the originals of Stalky, M’Turk, and Beetle — first came 
together I do not remember, but our Triple Alliance was well established 
before we were thirteen. We had been oppressed by a large toughish boy 
who raided our poor little lockers. We took him on in a long, mixed rough- 
and-tumble, just this side of the real thing. At the end we were all-out (we 
worked by pressure and clinging, much as bees ‘ball’ a Queen) and he never 
troubled us again. 

Turkey possessed an invincible detachment — far beyond mere insolence 
— towards all the world and a tongue, when he used it, dipped in some 
Irish-blue acid. Moreover, he spoke, sincerely, of the masters as ‘ushers,’ 
which was not without charm. His general attitude was that of Ireland in 
English affairs at that time. 

For executive capacity, the organisation of raids, reprisals, and retreats, 
we depended on Stalky, our Commander-inChief and Chief of his own 
Staff. He came of a household with a stern head, and, I fancy, had training 
in the holidays. Turkey never told us much about his belongings. He turned 
up, usually a day or two late, by the Irish packet, aloof, inscrutable, and 
contradictious. On him lay the burden of decorating our study, for he served 
a strange God called Ruskin. We fought among ourselves ‘regular an’ 
faithful as man an’ wife,’ but any debt which we owed elsewhere was 


faithfully paid by all three of us. 

Our ‘socialisation of educational opportunities’ took us unscathed up the 
school, till the original of Little Hartopp, asking one question too many, 
disclosed that I did not know what a cosine was and compared me to ‘brute 
beasts.’ I taught Turkey all he ever knew of French, and he tried to make 
Stalky and me comprehend a little Latin. There is much to be said for this 
system, if you want a boy to learn anything, because he will remember what 
he gets from an equal where his master’s words are forgotten. Similarly, 
when it was necessary to Stalky that I should get into the Choir, he taught 
me how to quaver ‘I know a maiden fair to see’ by punching me in the 
kidneys all up and down the cricket-field. (But some small trouble over a 
solitaire marble pushed from beneath the hem of a robe down the choir- 
steps into the tiled aisle ended that venture.) 

I think it was his infernal impersonality that swayed us all in our wars 
and peace. He saw not only us but himself from the outside, and in later 
life, as we met in India and elsewhere, the gift persisted. At long last, when 
with an equipment of doubtful Ford cars and a collection of most-mixed 
troops, he put up a monumental bluff against the Bolsheviks somewhere in 
Armenia (it is written in his Adventures of Dunsterforce) and was as nearly 
as possible destroyed, he wrote to the authorities responsible. I asked him 
what happened. ‘They told me they had no more use for my services,’ said 
he. Naturally I condoled. ‘Wrong as usual,’ said the ex-Head of Number 
Five study. ‘If any officer under me had written what I did to the War 
Office, Pd have had him broke in two twos.’ That fairly sums up the man 
— and the boy who commanded us. I think I was a buffer state between his 
drivings and his tongue-lashings and his campaigns in which we were 
powers; and the acrid, devastating Turkey who, as I have written, ‘lived and 
loved to destroy illusions’ yet reached always after beauty. They took up 
room on tables that I wanted for writing; they broke into my reveries; they 
mocked my Gods; they stole, pawned or sold my outlying or neglected 
possessions; and — I could not have gone on a week without them nor they 
without me. 

But my revenge was ample. I have said I was physically precocious. In 
my last term I had been thrusting an unlovely chin at C — — in form. At 
last he blew up, protested he could no longer abide the sight, and ordered 
me to shave. I carried this word to my House-master. He, who had long 
looked on me as a cultivated sink of iniquities, brooded over this 
confirmation of his suspicions, and gave me a written order on a Bideford 
barber for a razor, etc. I kindly invited my friends to come and help, and 


lamented for three miles the burden of compulsory shaving. There were no 
ripostes. There was no ribaldry. But why Stalky and Turkey did not cut their 
throats experimenting with the apparatus I do not understand. 

We will now return to the savage life in which all these prodigious events 
‘transpired.’ 

We smoked, of course, but the penalties of discovery were heavy because 
the Prefects, who were all of the ‘Army Class’ up for the Sandhurst or 
Woolwich Preliminary, were allowed under restrictions to smoke pipes. If 
any of the rank and file were caught smoking, they came up before the 
Prefects, not on moral grounds, but for usurping the privileges of the Ruling 
Caste. The classic phrase was; ‘You esteem yourself to be a Prefect, do 
you? All right. Come to my study at six, please.’ This seemed to work better 
than religious lectures and even expulsions which some establishments used 
to deal out for this dread sin. 

Oddly enough ‘fagging’ did not exist, though the name ‘fag’ was 
regularly used as a term of contempt and sign of subordination against the 
Lower School. If one needed a ‘varlet’ to clean things in a study or run 
errands, that was a matter for private bargaining in our only currency — 
food. Sometimes such service gave protection, in the sense that it was 
distinct cheek to oppress an accredited ‘varlet.’ I never served thus, owing 
to my untidiness; but our study entertained one sporadically, and to him we 
three expounded all housewifely duties. But, as a rule, Turkey would tidy 
up like the old maid to whom we always compared him. 

Games were compulsory unless written excuse were furnished by 
competent authority. The penalty for wilful shirking was three cuts with a 
ground-ash from the Prefect of Games. One of the most difficult things to 
explain to some people is that a boy of seventeen or eighteen can thus beat 
a boy barely a year his junior, and on the heels of the punishment go for a 
walk with him; neither party bearing malice or pride. 

So too in the War of ‘14 to ‘18 young gentlemen found it hard to 
understand that the Adjutant who poured vitriol on their heads at Parade, 
but was polite and friendly at Mess, was not sucking up to them to make 
amends for previous rudeness. 

Except in the case of two House-masters I do not recall being lectured or 
preached at on morals or virtue. It is not always expedient to excite a 
growing youth’s religious emotions, because one set of nerves seems to 
communicate with others, and Heaven knows what mines a ‘pi-jaw’ may 
touch off. But there were no doors to our bare windy dormitories, nor any 
sort of lock on the form-rooms. Our masters, with one exception who lived 


outside, were unmarried. The school buildings, originally cheap lodging- 
houses, made one straight bar against a hillside, and the boys circulated up 
and down in front of it. A penal battalion could not have been more 
perfectly policed, though that we did not realise. Mercifully we knew little 
outside the immediate burden of the day and the necessity for getting into 
the Army. I think, then, that when we worked we worked harder than most 
schools. 

My House-master was deeply conscientious and cumbered about with 
many cares for his charges. What he accomplished thereby I know not. His 
errors sprang from pure and excessive goodness. Me and my companions 
he always darkly and deeply suspected. Realising this, we little beasts made 
him sweat, which he did on slight provocation. 

My main interest as I grew older was C — — , my English and Classics 
Master, a rowing-man of splendid physique, and a scholar who lived in 
secret hope of translating Theocritus worthily. He had a violent temper, no 
disadvantage in handling boys used to direct speech, and a gift of 
schoolmaster’s ‘sarcasm’ which must have been a relief to him and was 
certainly a treasure-trove to me. Also he was a good and House-proud 
House-master. Under him I came to feel that words could be used as 
weapons, for he did me the honour to talk at me plentifully; and our year-in 
year-out form-room bickerings gave us both something to play with. One 
learns more from a good scholar in a rage than from a score of lucid and 
laborious drudges; and to be made the butt of one’s companions in full form 
is no bad preparation for later experiences. I think this ‘approach’ is now 
discouraged for fear of hurting the soul of youth, but in essence it is no 
more than rattling tins or firing squibs under a colt’s nose. I remember 
nothing save satisfaction or envy when C — — broke his precious 
ointments over my head. 

I tried to give a pale rendering of his style when heated in a ‘Stalky’ tale, 
‘Regulus,’ but I wish I could have presented him as he blazed forth once on 
the great Cleopatra Ode — the 27th of the Third Book. I had detonated him 
by a very vile construe of the first few lines. Having slain me, he charged 
over my corpse and delivered an interpretation of the rest of the Ode 
unequalled for power and insight. He held even the Army Class breathless. 

There must be still masters of the same sincerity; and gramophone 
records of such good men, on the brink of profanity, struggling with a Latin 
form, would be more helpful to education than bushels of printed books. C 
— — taught me to loathe Horace for two years; to forget him for twenty, 
and then to love him for the rest of my days and through many sleepless 


nights. 

After my second year at school, the tide of writing set in. In my holidays 
the three ladies listened — it was all I wanted — to anything I had to say. I 
drew on their books, from The City of Dreadful Night which shook me to 
my unformed core, Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature which I imitated and 
thought I was original, and scores of others. There were few atrocities of 
form or metre that I did not perpetrate and I enjoyed them all. 

I discovered, also, that personal and well-pointed limericks on my 
companions worked well, and I and a red-nosed boy of uncertain temper 
exploited the idea — not without dust and heat; next, that the metre of 
Hiawatha saved one all bother about rhyme; and that there had been a man 
called Dante who, living in a small Italian town at general issue with his 
neighbours, had invented for most of them lively torments in a nine-ringed 
Hell, where he exhibited them to after-ages. C — — said, ‘He must have 
made himself infernally unpopular.’ I combined my authorities. 

I bought a fat, American-cloth-bound notebook, and set to work on an 
Inferno, into which I put, under appropriate torture, all my friends and most 
of the masters. This was really remunerative because one could chant his 
future doom to a victim walking below the windows of the study which I 
with my two companions now possessed. Then, ‘as rare things will,’ my 
book vanished, and I lost interest in the Hiawatha metre. 

Tennyson and Aurora Leigh came in the way of nature to me in the 
holidays, and C — — in form once literally threw Men and Women at my 
head. Here I found ‘The Bishop orders his Tomb,’ ‘Love among the Ruins’ 
and ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ a not too remote — I dare to think — ancestor of 
mine. 

Swinburne’s poems I must have come across first at the Aunt’s. He did 
not strike my very young mind as ‘anything in particular’ till I read Atalanta 
in Calydon, and one verse of verses which exactly set the time for my side- 
stroke when I bathed in the big rollers off the Ridge. As thus: — 


Who shall seek — thee and bring 

And restore thee thy day [Half roll] 

When the dove dipt her wing 

And the oars won their way [Other half roll] 

Where the narrowing Symplegades whitened 

The Straits of Propontis with spray? [Carry on with the impetus] 


If you can time the last line of it to end with a long roller crashing on 


your head, the cadence is complete. I even forgave Bret Harte, to whom I 
owed many things, for taking that metre in vain in his ‘Heathen Chinee.’ 
But I never forgave C — — for bringing the fact to my notice. 

Not till years later — talking things over with my ‘Uncle Crom’ — did I 
realise that injustices of this sort were not without intention. “You needed a 


tight hand in those days,’ he drawled. ‘C — — gave it to you.’ ‘He did,’ 
said I, ‘and so did H — — , the married master whom the school 
thoroughly feared. 


‘I remember that,’ Crom answered. ‘Yes, that was me too.’ This had been 
an affair of an Essay — ’A Day in the Holidays,’ or something of that 
nature. C — — had set it but the papers were to be marked by H — —. 
My essay was of variegated but constant vileness, modelled, I fancy, on 
holiday readings of a journal called The Pink ‘Un. Even I had never done 
anything worse. Normally H — — ’s markings would have been sent in to 
C — — without comment. On this occasion, however (I was in Latin form 
at the time), H — — entered and asked for the floor. C — — yielded it to 
him with a grin. H — — then told me off before my delighted companions 
in his best style, which was acid and contumelious. He wound up by a few 
general remarks about dying as a ‘scurrilous journalist.’ (I think now that H 
— — too may have read The Pink ‘Un.) The tone, matter, and setting of 
his discourse were as brutal as they were meant to be — brutal as the 
necessary wrench on the curb that fetches up a too-flippant colt. C — — 
added a rider or two after H — — had left. 

(But it pleased Allah to afflict H — — in after years. I met him in charge 
of a ‘mixed’ College in New Zealand, where he taught a class of young 
ladies Latinity. ‘And when they make false quantities, like you used to, they 
make-eyes at me!’ I thought of my chill mornings at Greek Testament under 
his ready hand, and pitied him from the bottom of my soul.) 

Yes — I must have been ‘nursed’ with care by Crom and under his 
orders. Hence, when he saw I was irretrievably committed to the ink-pot, 
his order that I should edit the School Paper and have the run of his Library 
Study. Hence, I presume, C — — ’s similar permission, granted and 
withdrawn as the fortunes of our private war varied. Hence the Head’s idea 
that I should learn Russian with him (I got as far as some of the cardinal 
numbers) and, later, précis-writing. This latter meant severe compression of 
dry-as-dust material, no essential fact to be omitted. The whole was 
sweetened with reminiscences of the men of Crom’s youth, and throughout 
the low, soft drawl and the smoke of his perpetual Vevey he shed light on 
the handling of words. Heaven forgive me! I thought these privileges were 


due to my transcendent personal merits. 

Many of us loved the Head for what he had done for us, but I owed him 
more than all of them put together; and I think I loved him even more than 
they did. There came a day when he told me that a fortnight after the close 
of the summer holidays of ‘82, I would go to India to work on a paper in 
Lahore, where my parents lived, and would get one hundred silver rupees a 
month! At term-end he most unjustly devised a prize poem — subject ‘The 
Battle of Assaye ‘, which, there being no competitor, I won in what I 
conceived was the metre of my latest ‘infection’ — Joaquin Miller. And 
when I took the prize-book, Trevelyan’s Competition Wallah, Crom Price 
said that if I went on I might be heard of again. 

I spent my last few days before sailing with the beloved Aunt in the little 
cottage that the Burne-Jones? had bought for a holiday house at 
Rottingdean. There I looked across the village green and the horse-pond at 
a house called “The Elms’ behind a flint wall, and at a church opposite; and 
— had I known it — at “The bodies of those to be In the Houses of Death 
and of Birth.’ 


Chapter 3 

Seven Years’ Hard 

I am poor Brother Lippo by your leave. 
You need not clap your torches to my face. 

— Fra Lippo Lippi. 

So, at sixteen years and nine months, but looking four or five years older, 
and adorned with real whiskers which the scandalised Mother abolished 
within one hour of beholding, I found myself at Bombay where I was born, 
moving among sights and smells that made me deliver in the vernacular 
sentences whose meaning I knew not. Other Indian-born boys have told me 
how the same thing happened to them. 

There were yet three or four days’ rail to Lahore, where my people lived. 
After these, my English years fell away, nor ever, I think, came back in full 
strength. 

That was a joyous home-coming. For — consider! — I had returned to a 
Father and Mother of whom I had seen but little since my sixth year. I 
might have found my Mother ‘the sort of woman I don’t care for,’ as in one 
terrible case that I know; and my Father intolerable. But the Mother proved 
more delightful than all my imaginings or memories. My Father was not 
only a mine of knowledge and help, but a humorous, tolerant, and expert 
fellow-craftsman. I had my own room in the house; my servant, handed 
over to me by my father’s servant, whose son he was, with the solemnity of 
a Marriage-contract; my own horse, cart, and groom; my own office-hours 
and direct responsibilities; and — oh joy! — my own office-box, just like 
my Father’s, which he took daily to the Lahore Museum and School of Art. 
I do not remember the smallest friction in any detail of our lives. We 
delighted more in each other’s society than in that of strangers; and when 
my sister came out, a little later, our cup was filled to the brim. Not only 
were we happy, but we knew it. 

But the work was heavy. I represented fifty per cent of the ‘editorial staff’ 
of the one daily paper of the Punjab — a small sister of the great Pioneer at 
Allahabad under the same proprietorship. And a daily paper comes out 
every day even though fifty per cent of the staff have fever. 

My Chief took me in hand, and for three years or so I loathed him. He 
had to break me in, and I knew nothing. What he suffered on my account I 
cannot tell; but the little that I ever acquired of accuracy, the habit of trying 
at least to verify references, and some knack of sticking to desk-work, I 
owed wholly to Stephen Wheeler. 

I never worked less than ten hours and seldom more than fifteen per 


diem; and as our paper came out in the evening did not see the midday sun 
except on Sundays. I had fever too, regular and persistent, to which I added 
for a while chronic dysentery. Yet I discovered that a man can work with a 
temperature of 104, even though next day he has to ask the office who 
wrote the article. Our native Foreman, on the News side, Mian Rukn Din, a 
Muhammedan gentleman of kind heart and infinite patience, whom I never 
saw unequal to a situation, was my loyal friend throughout. From the 
modern point of view I suppose the life was not fit for a dog, but my world 
was filled with boys, but a few years older than I, who lived utterly alone, 
and died from typhoid mostly at the regulation age of twenty-two. As 
regarding ourselves at home, if there were any dying to be done, we four 
were together. The rest was in the day’s work, with love to sweeten all 
things. 

Books, plays, pictures, and amusements, outside what games the cold 
weather allowed, there were none. Transport was limited to horses and such 
railways as existed. This meant that one’s normal radius of travel would be 
about six miles in any direction, and — one did not meet new white faces at 
every six miles. Death was always our near companion. When there was an 
outbreak of eleven cases of typhoid in our white community of seventy, and 
professional nurses had not been invented, the men sat up with the men and 
the women with the women. We lost four of our invalids and thought we 
had done well. Otherwise, men and women dropped where they stood. 
Hence our custom of looking up any one who did not appear at our daily 
gatherings. 

The dead of all times were about us — in the vast forgotten Muslim 
cemeteries round the Station, where one’s horse’s hoof of a morning might 
break through to the corpse below; skulls and bones tumbled out of our 
mud garden walls, and were turned up among the flowers by the Rains; and 
at every point were tombs of the dead. Our chief picnic rendezvous and 
some of our public offices had been memorials to desired dead women; and 
Fort Lahore, where Runjit Singh’s wives lay, was a mausoleum of ghosts. 

This was the setting in which my world revolved. Its centre for me — a 
member at seventeen — was the Punjab Club, where bachelors, for the 
most part, gathered to eat meals of no merit among men whose merits they 
knew well. My Chief was married and came there seldom, so it was mine to 
be told every evening of the faults of that day’s issue in very simple 
language. Our native compositors ‘followed copy’ without knowing one 
word of English. Hence glorious and sometimes obscene misprints. Our 
proof-readers (sometimes we had a brace of them) drank, which was 


expected; but systematic and prolonged D.T. on their part gave me more 
than my share of their work. And in that Club and elsewhere I met none 
except picked men at their definite work — Civilians, Army, Education, 
Canals, Forestry, Engineering, Irrigation, Railways, Doctors, and Lawyers 
— samples of each branch and each talking his own shop. It follows then 
that that ‘show of technical knowledge’ for which I was blamed later came 
to me from the horse’s mouth, even to boredom. 

So soon as my paper could trust me a little, and I had behaved well at 
routine work, I was sent out, first for local reportings; then to race-meetings 
which included curious nights in the lottery-tent. (I saw one go up in flame 
once, when a heated owner hove an oil-lamp at the handicapper on the night 
the owner was coming up for election at the Club. That was the first and 
last time I had seen every available black ball expended and members 
begging for more.) Later I described openings of big bridges and such-like, 
which meant a night or two with the engineers; floods on railways — more 
nights in the wet with wretched heads of repair gangs; village festivals and 
consequent outbreaks of cholera or small-pox; communal riots under the 
shadow of the Mosque of Wazir Khan, where the patient waiting troops lay 
in timber-yards or side-alleys till the order came to go in and hit the crowds 
on the feet with the gun-butt (killing in Civil Administration was then 
reckoned confession of failure), and the growling, flaring, creed-drunk city 
would be brought to hand without effusion of blood, or the appearance of 
any agitated Viceroy; visits of Viceroys to neighbouring Princes on the edge 
of the great Indian Desert, where a man might have to wash his raw hands 
and face in soda-water; reviews of Armies expecting to move against 
Russia next week; receptions of an Afghan Potentate, with whom the Indian 
Government wished to stand well (this included a walk into the Khyber, 
where I was shot at, but without malice, by a rapparee who disapproved of 
his ruler’s foreign policy); murder and divorce trials, and (a really filthy 
job) an inquiry into the percentage of lepers among the butchers who 
supplied beef and mutton to the European community of Lahore. (Here I 
first learned that crude statements of crude facts are not well-seen by 
responsible official authorities.) It was Squeers’ method of instruction, but 
how could I fail to be equipped with more than all I might need? I was 
saturated with it, and if I tripped over detail, the Club attended to me. 

My first bribe was offered to me at the age of nineteen when I was in a 
Native State where, naturally, one concern of the Administration was to get 
more guns of honour added to the Ruler’s official salute when he visited 
British India, and even a roving correspondent’s good word might be 


useful. Hence in the basket of fruits (dali is its name) laid at my tent door 
each morning, a five-hundred-rupee note and a Cashmere shawl. As the 
sender was of high caste I returned the gift at the hands of the camp- 
sweeper, who was not. Upon this my servant, responsible to his father, and 
mine, for my well-being, said without emotion; ‘Till we get home you eat 
and drink from my hands.’ This I did. 

On return to work I found my Chief had fever, and I was in sole charge. 
Among his editorial correspondence was a letter from this Native State 
setting forth the record during a few days’ visit of “your reporter, a person 
called Kipling’; who had broken, it seemed, the Decalogue in every detail 
from rape to theft. I wrote back that as Acting—Editor I had received the 
complaints and would investigate, but they must expect me to be biassed 
because I was the person complained of. 

I visited the State more than once later, and there was not a cloud on our 
relations. I had dealt with the insult more Asiatico — which they 
understood; the ball had been returned more Asiatico — which I 
understood; and the incident had been closed. 

My second bribe came when I worked under Stephen Wheeler’s 
successor, Kay Robinson, brother of Phil Robinson who wrote In My Indian 
Garden. With him, thanks to his predecessor having licked me into some 
shape, my relations were genial. It was the old matter of gun-salutes again; 
the old machinery of the basket of fruit and shawls and money for us both, 
but this time left impudently on the office verandah. Kay and I wasted a 
happy half-hour pricking ‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’ into the currency 
notes, mourned that we could not take either them or the shawls, and let the 
matter go. 

My third and most interesting bribe was when reporting a divorce case in 
Eurasian society. An immense brown woman penned me in a corner and 
offered ‘if I would but keep her name out of it’ to give me most intimate 
details, which she began at once to do. I demanded her name before 
bargaining. ‘Oah! I am the Respondent. Thatt is why I ask you.’ It is hard to 
report some dramas without Ophelias if not Hamlets. But I was repaid for 
her anger when Counsel asked her if she had ever expressed a desire to 
dance on her husband’s grave. Till then she had denied everything. ‘Yess,’ 
she hissed, ‘and I jolly-damn-well would too.’ 

A soldier of my acquaintance had been sentenced to life-imprisonment 
for a murder which, on evidence not before the court, seemed to me rather 
justified. I saw him later in Lahore gaol at work on some complicated 
arrangement of nibs with different coloured inks, stuck into a sort of loom 


which, drawn over paper, gave the ruling for the blank forms of financial 
Statements. It seemed wickedly monotonous. But the spirit of man is 
undefeatable. ‘If I made a mistake of an eighth of an inch in spacing these 
lines, I’d throw out all the accounts of the Upper Punjab,’ said he. 

As to our reading public, they were at the least as well educated as fifty 
per cent of our ‘staff’; and by force of their lives could not be stampeded or 
much ‘thrilled.’ Double headlines we had never heard of, nor special type, 
and I fear that the amount of ‘white’ in the newspapers today would have 
struck us as common cheating. Yet the stuff we dealt in would have 
furnished modern journals of enterprise with almost daily sensations. 

My legitimate office-work was sub-editing, which meant eternal cuttings- 
down of unwieldy contributions — such as discourses on abstruse questions 
of Revenue and Assessment from a great and wise Civilian who wrote the 
vilest hand that even our compositors ever saw; literary articles about 
Milton. (And how was I to know that the writer was a relative of one of our 
proprietors, who thought our paper existed to air his theories?) Here Crom 
Price’s training in précis-work helped me to get swiftly at what meat there 
might be in the disorderly messes. There were newspaper exchanges from 
Egypt to Hong-Kong to be skimmed nearly every morning and, once a 
week, the English papers on which one drew in time of need; local 
correspondence from outstations to vet for possible libels in their innocent 
allusions; ‘spoofing’ letters from subalterns to be guarded against (twice I 
was trapped here); always, of course, the filing of cables, and woe betide an 
error then! I took them down from the telephone — a primitive and 
mysterious power whose native operator broke every word into mono 
syllables. One cut-and-come-again affliction was an accursed Muscovite 
paper, the Novoie Vremya, written in French, which, for weeks and weeks, 
published the war diaries of Alikhanoff, a Russian General then harrying 
the Central Russian Khanates. He gave the name of every camp he halted 
at, and regularly reported that his troops warmed themselves at fires of sax- 
aul, which I suppose is perhaps sage-brush. A week after I had translated 
the last of the series every remembrance of it passed from my normal 
memory. 

Ten or twelve years later, I fell sick in New York and passed through a 
long delirium which, by ill-chance, I remembered when I returned to life. 
At one stage of it I led an enormous force of cavalry mounted on red horses 
with brand-new leather saddles, under the glare of a green moon, across 
steppes so vast that they revealed the very curve of earth. We would halt at 
one of the camps named by Alikhanoff in his diary (I would see the name of 


it heaving up over the edge of the planet), where we warmed ourselves at 
fires of sax-aul, and where, scorched on one side and frozen on the other, I 
sat till my infernal squadrons went on again to the next fore-known halt; 
and so through the list. 

In the early ‘80s a Liberal Government had come into power at Home 
and was acting on liberal ‘principle,’ which so far as I have observed ends 
not seldom in bloodshed. Just then, it was a matter of principle that Native 
Judges should try white women. Native in this case meant overwhelmingly 
Hindu; and the Hindu’s idea of women is not lofty. No one had asked for 
any such measure — least of all the Judiciary concerned. But principle is 
principle, though the streets swim. The European community were much 
annoyed. They went to the extremity of revolt — that is to say even the 
officials of the Service and their wives very often would not attend the 
functions and levees of the then Viceroy, a circular and bewildered recluse 
of religious tendencies. A pleasant English gentleman called C.P. Ibert had 
been imported to father and god-father the Bill. I think he, too, was a little 
bewildered. Our paper, like most of the European Press, began with stern 
disapproval of the measure, and, I fancy, published much comment and 
correspondence which would now be called ‘disloyal.’ 

One evening, while putting the paper to bed, I looked as usual over the 
leader. It was the sort of false-balanced, semi-judicial stuff that some 
English journals wrote about the Indian White Paper from 1932 to ‘34, and 
like them it furnished a barely disguised exposition of the Government’s 
high ideals. In after-life one got to know that touch better, but it astonished 
me at the time, and I asked my Chief what it all meant. He replied, as I 
should have done in his place; ‘None of your dam’ business,’ and, being 
married, went to his home. I repaired to the Club which, remember, was the 
whole of my outside world. 

As I entered the long, shabby dining-room where we all sat at one table, 
everyone hissed. I was innocent enough to ask; ‘What’s the joke? Who are 
they hissing?’ ‘You,’ said the man at my side. ‘Your dam’ rag has ratted 
over the Bill.’ 

It is not pleasant to sit still when one is twenty while all your universe 
hisses you. Then uprose a Captain, our Adjutant of Volunteers, and said: 
‘Stop that! The boy’s only doing what he’s paid to do.’ The demonstration 
tailed off, but I had seen a great light. The Adjutant was entirely correct. I 
was a hireling, paid to do what I was paid to do, and — I did not relish the 
idea. Someone said kindly; ‘You damned young ass! Don’t you know that 
your paper has the Government printing-contract?’ I did know it, but I had 


never before put two and two together. 

A few months later one of my two chief proprietors received the 
decoration that made him a Knight. Then I began to take much interest in 
certain smooth Civilians, who had seen good in the Government measure 
and had somehow been shifted out of the heat to billets in Simla. I followed 
under shrewd guidance, often native, the many pretty ways by which a 
Government can put veiled pressure on its employees in a land where every 
circumstance and relation of a man’s life is public property. So, when the 
great and epoch-making India Bill turned up fifty years later, I felt as one 
re-treading the tortuous byways of his youth. One recognised the very 
phrases and assurances of the old days still doing good work, and waited, as 
in a dream, for the very slightly altered formulas in which those who were 
parting with their convictions excused themselves. Thus; ‘I may act as a 
brake, you know. At any rate I’m keeping a more extreme man out of the 
game.’ “There’s no sense running counter to the inevitable,’ — and all the 
other Devil-provided camouflage for the sinner-who-faces-both-ways. 

In ‘85 I was made a Freemason by dispensation (Lodge Hope and 
Perseverance 782 E.C.), being under age, because the Lodge hoped for a 
good Secretary. They did not get him, but I helped, and got the Father to 
advise, in decorating the bare walls of the Masonic Hall with hangings after 
the prescription of Solomon’s Temple. Here I met Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
members of the Arya and Brahmo Samaj, and a Jew tyler, who was priest 
and butcher to his little community in the city. So yet another world opened 
to me which I needed. 

My Mother and sister would go up to the Hills for the hot weather, and in 
due course my Father too. My own holiday came when I could be spared. 
Thus I often lived alone in the big house, where I commanded by choice 
native food, as less revolting than meat-cookery, and so added indigestion 
to my more intimate possessions. 

In those months — mid-April to mid-October — one took up one’s bed 
and walked about with it from room to room, seeking for less heated air; or 
slept on the flat roof with the waterman to throw half-skinfuls of water on 
one’s parched carcase. This brought on fever but saved heat-stroke. 

Often the night got into my head as it had done in the boarding-house in 
the Brompton Road, and I would wander till dawn in all manner of odd 
places-liquor-shops, gambling-and opium-dens, which are not a bit 
mysterious, wayside entertainments such as puppet-shows, native dances; 
or in and about the narrow gullies under the Mosque of Wazir Khan for the 
sheer sake of looking. Sometimes, the Police would challenge, but I knew 


most of their officers, and many folk in some quarters knew me for the son 
of my Father, which in the East more than anywhere else is useful. 
Otherwise, the word ‘Newspaper’ sufficed; though I did not supply my 
paper with many accounts of these prowls. One would come home, just as 
the light broke, in some night-hawk of a hired carriage which stank of 
hookah-fumes, jasmine-flowers, and sandalwood; and if the driver were 
moved to talk, he told one a good deal. Much of real Indian life goes on in 
the hot-weather nights. That is why the native staff of the offices are not 
much use next morning. All native offices aestivate from May at least till 
September. Files and correspondence are then as a matter of course pitched 
unopened into corners, to be written up or faked when the weather gets 
cooler. But the English who go Home on leave, having imposed the set 
hours of a northern working day upon the children of children, are surprised 
that India does not work as they do. This is one of the reasons why 
autonomous India will be interesting. 

And there were ‘wet’ nights too at the Club or one Mess, when a tableful 
of boys, half-crazed with discomfort, but with just sense enough to stick to 
beer and bones which seldom betray, tried to rejoice and somehow 
succeeded. I remember one night when we ate tinned haggis with cholera in 
the cantonments ‘to see what would happen,’ and another when a savage 
stallion in harness was presented with a very hot leg of roast mutton, as he 
snapped. Theoretically this is a cure for biting, but it only made him more 
of a cannibal. 

I got to meet the soldiery of those days in visits to Fort Lahore and, in a 
less degree, at Mian Mir Cantonments. My first and best beloved Battalion 
was the 2nd Fifth Fusiliers, with whom I dined in awed silence a few weeks 
after I came out. When they left I took up with their successors, the 30th 
East Lancashire, another North-country regiment; and, last, with the 31st 
East Surrey — a London recruited confederacy of skilful dog-stealers, some 
of them my good and loyal friends. There were ghostly dinners too with 
Subalterns in charge of the Infantry Detachment at Fort Lahore, where, all 
among marble-inlaid, empty apartments of dead Queens, or under the 
domes of old tombs, meals began with the regulation thirty grains of 
quinine in the sherry, and ended — as Allah pleased! 

I am, by the way, one of the few civilians who have turned out a Quarter— 
Guard of Her Majesty’s troops. It was on a chill winter morn, about 2 A.M. 
at the Fort, and though I suppose I had been given the countersign on my 
departure from the Mess, I forgot it ere I reached the Main Guard, and when 
challenged announced myself spaciously as ‘Visiting Rounds.’ When the 


men had clattered out I asked the Sergeant if he had ever seen a finer 
collection of scoundrels. That cost me beer by the gallon, but it was worth 
it. 

Having no position to consider, and my trade enforcing it, I could move 
at will in the fourth dimension. I came to realise the bare horrors of the 
private’s life, and the unnecessary torments he endured on account of the 
Christian doctrine which lays down that ‘the wages of sin is death.’ It was 
counted impious that bazaar prostitutes should be inspected; or that the men 
should be taught elementary precautions in their dealings with them. This 
official virtue cost our Army in India nine thousand expensive white men a 
year always laid up from venereal disease. Visits to Lock Hospitals made 
me desire, as earnestly as I do today, that I might have six hundred priests 
— Bishops of the Establishment for choice — to handle for six months 
precisely as the soldiers of my youth were handled. 

Heaven knows the men died fast enough from typhoid, which seemed to 
have something to do with water, but we were not sure; or from cholera, 
which was manifestly a breath of the Devil that could kill all on one side of 
a barrack-room and spare the others; from seasonal fever; or from what was 
described as ‘blood-poisoning.’ 

Lord Roberts, at that time Commander-inChief in India, who knew my 
people, was interested in the men, and — I had by then written one or two 
stories about soldiers — the proudest moment of my young life was when I 
rode up Simla Mall beside him on his usual explosive red Arab, while he 
asked me what the men thought about their accommodation, entertainment- 
rooms and the like. I told him, and he thanked me as gravely as though I 
had been a full Colonel. 

My month’s leave at Simla, or whatever Hill Station my people went to, 
was pure joy — every golden hour counted. It began in heat and 
discomfort, by rail and road. It ended in the cool evening, with a wood fire 
in one’s bedroom, and next morn — thirty more of them ahead! — the early 
cup of tea, the Mother who brought it in, and the long talks of us all 
together again. One had leisure to work, too, at whatever play-work was in 
one’s head, and that was usually full. 

Simla was another new world. There the Hierarchy lived, and one saw 
and heard the machinery of administration stripped bare. There were the 
Heads of the Viceregal and Military staffs and their Aides-deCamp; and 
playing whist with Great Ones, who gave him special news, was the 
Correspondent of our big sister paper the Pioneer, then a power in the land. 

The dates, but not the pictures, of those holidays are blurred. At one time 


our little world was full of the aftermaths of Theosophy as taught by 
Madame Blavatsky to her devotees. My Father knew the lady and, with her, 
would discuss wholly secular subjects; she being, he told me, one of the 
most interesting and unscrupulous impostors he had ever met. This, with his 
experience, was a high compliment. I was not so fortunate, but came across 
queer, bewildered, old people, who lived in an atmosphere of 
‘manifestations’ running about their houses. But the earliest days of 
Theosophy devastated the Pioneer, whose Editor became a devout believer, 
and used the paper for propaganda to an extent which got on the nerves not 
only of the public but of a proof-reader, who at the last moment salted an 
impassioned leader on the subject with, in brackets; ‘What do you bet this is 
a dam’ lie?’ The Editor was most untheosophically angry! 

On one of my Simla leaves — I had been ill with dysentery again — I 
was sent off for rest along the Himalaya—Tibet road in the company of an 
invalid officer and his wife. My equipment was my servant — he from 
whose hands I had fed in the Native State before-mentioned; Dorothea 
Darbishoff, alias Dolly Bobs, a temperamental she-pony; and four baggage- 
coolies who were recruited and changed at each stage. I knew the edge of 
the great Hills both from Simla and Dalhousie, but had never marched any 
distance into them. They were to me a revelation of ‘all might, majesty, 
dominion, and power, henceforth and for ever,’ in colour, form, and 
substance indescribable. A little of what I realised then came back to me in 
Kim. 

On the day I turned back for Simla — my companions were going further 
— my servant embroiled himself with a new quartette of coolies and 
managed to cut the eye of one of them. I was a few score miles from the 
nearest white man, and did not wish to be haled before any little Hill Rajah, 
knowing as I did that the coolies would unitedly swear that I had directed 
the outrage. I therefore paid blood-money, and strategically withdrew — on 
foot for the most part because Dolly Bobs objected to every sight and most 
of the smells of the landscape. I had to keep the coolies who, like the 
politicians, would not stay put, in front of me on the six-foot-wide track, 
and, as is ever the case when one is in difficulties, it set in to rain. My 
urgent business was to make my first three days’ march in one — a matter 
of thirty odd miles. My coolies wanted to shy off to their village and spend 
their ill-gotten silver. On me developed the heartbreaking job of 
shepherding a retreat. I do not think my mileage that day could have been 
much less than forty miles of sheer up-hill and down-dale slogging. But it 
did me great good, and enabled me to put away bottles of strong Army beer 


at the wet evening’s end in the resthouse. On our last day, a thunderstorm, 
which had been at work a few thousand feet below us, rose to the level of 
the ridge we were crossing and exploded in our midst. We were all flung on 
our faces, and when I was able to see again I observed the half of a well- 
grown pine, as neatly split lengthwise as a match by a penknife, in the act 
of hirpling down the steep hillside by itself. The thunder drowned 
everything, so that it seemed to be posturing in dumb show, and when it 
began to hop — horrible vertical hops — the effect was of pure D.T. My 
coolies, however, who had had the tale of my misdeeds from their 
predecessors, argued that if the local Gods missed such a sitting shot as I 
had given them, I could not be altogether unlucky. 

It was on this trip that I saw a happy family of four bears out for a walk 
together, all talking at the tops of their voices; and also — the sun on his 
wings, a thousand feet below me — I stared long at a wheeling eagle, 
himself thousands of feet above the map-like valley he was quartering. 

On my return I handed my servant over to his father, who dealt faithfully 
with him for having imperilled my Father’s son. But what I did not tell him 
was that my servant, a Punjabi Muslim, had in his first panic embraced the 
feet of the injured hill-coolie, a heathen, and begged him to ‘show mercy.’ 
A servant, precisely because he is a servant, has his izzat — his honour — 
or, as the Chinese say, his ‘face.’ Save that, and he is yours. One should 
never rate one’s man before others; nor, if he knows that you know the 
implication of the words that you are using on him, should you ever use 
certain words and phrases. But to a young man raw from England, or to an 
old one in whose service one has grown grey, anything is permitted. In the 
first case; ‘He is a youngster. He slangs as his girl has taught him,’ and the 
man keeps his countenance even though his master’s worst words are 
inflected woman-fashion. In the second case, the aged servitor and deputy- 
conscience says; ‘It is naught. We were young men together. Ah! you 
should have heard him then!’ 

The reward for this very small consideration is service of a kind that one 
accepted as a matter of course — till one was without it. My man would go 
monthly to the local Bank and draw my pay in coined rupees, which he 
would carry home raw in his waist-band, as the whole bazaar knew, and 
decant into an old wardrobe, whence I would draw for my needs till there 
remained no more. 

Yet, it was necessary to his professional honour that he should present me 
monthly a list of petty disbursements on my personal behalf — such as oil 
for the buggy-lamps, bootlaces, thread for darning my socks, buttons 


replaced and the like — all written out in bazaar-English by the letter-writer 
at the corner of the road. The total rose, of course, with my pay, and on each 
rupee of this bill my man took the commission of the East, say one- 
sixteenth or perhaps one-tenth of each rupee. 

For the rest, till I was in my twenty-fourth year, I no more dreamed of 
dressing myself than I did of shutting an inner door or — I was going to say 
turning a key in a lock. But we had no locks. I gave myself indeed the 
trouble of stepping into the garments that were held out to me after my 
bath, and out of them as I was assisted to do. And — luxury of which I 
dream still — I was shaved before I was awake! 

One must set these things against the taste of fever in one’s mouth, and 
the buzz of quinine in one’s ears; the temper frayed by heat to 
breakingpoint but for sanity’s sake held back from the break; the 
descending darkness of intolerable dusks; and the less supportable dawns of 
fierce, stale heat through half of the year. 

When my people were at the Hills and I was alone, my Father’s butler 
took command. One peril of solitary life is going to seed in details of living. 
As our numbers at the Club shrank between April and mid-September, men 
grew careless, till at last our conscience-stricken Secretary, himself an 
offender, would fetch us up with a jerk, and forbid us dining in little more 
than singlet and riding-breeches. 

This temptation was stronger in one’s own house, though one knew if 
one broke the ritual of dressing for the last meal one was parting with a 
sheet-anchor. (Young gentlemen of larger views today consider this ‘dress- 
for-dinner’ business as an affectation ranking with ‘the old school tie.’ — I 
would give some months’ pay for the privilege of enlightening them.) Here 
the butler would take charge. ‘For the honour of the house there must be a 
dinner. It is long since the Sahib has bidden friends to eat.’ I would protest 
like a fretful child. He would reply; ‘Except for the names of the Sahibs to 
be invited all things are on my head.’ So one dug up four or five 
companions in discomfort; the pitiful, scorched marigold blooms would 
appear on the table and, to a full accompaniment of glass, silver, and 
napery, the ritual would be worked through, and the butler’s honour 
satisfied for a while. 

At the Club, sudden causeless hates flared up between friends and died 
down like straw fires; old grievances were recalled and brooded over aloud; 
the complaint-book bristled with accusations and inventions. All of which 
came to nothing when the first Rains fell, and after a three days’ siege of 
creeping and crawling things, whose bodies stopped our billiards and 


almost put out the lamps they sizzled in, life picked up in the blessed cool. 

But it was a strange life. Once, suddenly, in the Club ante-room a man 
asked a neighbour to pass him the newspaper. ‘Get it yourself,’ was the hot- 
weather answer. The man rose but on his way to the table dropped and 
writhed in the first grip of cholera. He was carried to his quarters, the 
Doctor came, and for three days he went through all the stages of the 
disease even to the characteristic baring of discoloured gums. Then he 
returned to life and, on being condoled with, said; ‘I remember getting up to 
get the paper, but after that, give you my word, I don’t remember a thing till 
I heard Lawrie say that I was coming out of it.’ I have heard since that 
oblivion is sometimes vouchsafed. 

Though I was spared the worst horrors, thanks to the pressure of work, a 
capacity for being able to read, and the pleasure of writing what my head 
was filled with, I felt each succeeding hot weather more and more, and 
cowered in my soul as it returned. 

This is fit place for a ‘pivot’ experience to be set side by side with the 
affair of the Adjutant of Volunteers at the Club. It happened one hotweather 
evening, in ‘86 or thereabouts, when I felt that I had come to the edge of all 
endurance. As I entered my empty house in the dusk there was no more in 
me except the horror of a great darkness, that I must have been fighting for 
some days. I came through that darkness alive, but how I do not know. Late 
at night I picked up a book by Walter Besant which was called All in a 
Garden Fair. It dealt with a young man who desired to write; who came to 
realise the possibilities of common things seen, and who eventually 
succeeded in his desire. What its merits may be from today’s ‘literary’ 
standpoint I do not know. But I do know that that book was my salvation in 
sore personal need, and with the reading and re-reading it became to me a 
revelation, a hope and strength. I was certainly, I argued, as well equipped 
as the hero and — and — after all, there was no need for me to stay here for 
ever. I could go away and measure myself against the doorsills of London 
as soon as I had money. Therefore I would begin to save money, for I 
perceived there was absolutely no reason outside myself why I should not 
do exactly what to me seemed good. For proof of my revelation I did, 
sporadically but sincerely, try to save money, and I built up in my head — 
always with the book to fall back upon — a dream of the future that 
sustained me. To Walter Besant singly and solely do I owe this — as I told 
him when we met, and he laughed, rolled in his chair, and seemed pleased. 

In the joyous reign of Kay Robinson, my second Chief, our paper 
changed its shape and type. This took up for a week or so all hours of the 


twenty-four and cost me a break-down due to lack of sleep. But we two 
were proud of the results. One new feature was a daily ‘turnover’ — same 
as the little pink Globe at Home — of one column and a quarter. Naturally, 
the ‘office’ had to supply most of them and once more I was forced to 
‘write short.’ 

All the queer outside world would drop into our workshop sooner or later 
— say a Captain just cashiered for horrible drunkenness, who reported his 
fall with a wry, appealing face, and then — disappeared. Or a man old 
enough to be my father, on the edge of tears because he had been 
overpassed for Honours in the Gazette. Or three troopers of the Ninth 
Lancers, one of whom was an old schoolmate of mine who became a 
General with an expedition of his own in West Africa in the Great War. The 
other two also were gentlemen-rankers who rose to high commands. One 
met men going up and down the ladder in every shape of misery and 
success. 

There was a night at the Club when some silly idiot found a half-dead 
viper and brought it to dinner in a pickle-bottle. One man of the company 
kept messing about with the furious little beast on the table-cloth till he had 
to be warned to take his hands away. A few weeks after, some of us realised 
it would have been better had he accomplished what had been in his 
foreboding mind that night. 

But the cold weather brought ample amends. The family were together 
again and — except for my Mother’s ukase against her men bringing bound 
volumes of the Illustrated London News to meals (a survival of hot-weather 
savagery) — all was bliss. So, in the cold weather of ‘85 we four made up a 
Christmas annual called Quartette, which pleased us a great deal and 
attracted a certain amount of attention. (Later, much later, it became a 
‘collector’s piece’ in the U.S. bookmarket, and to that extent smudged the 
happy memories of its birth.) In ‘85 I began a series of tales in the Civil and 
Military Gazette which were called Plain Tales from the Hills. They came 
in when and as padding was needed. In ‘86 also I published a collection of 
newspaper verses on Anglo—Indian life, called Departmental Ditties, which, 
dealing with things known and suffered by many people, were well 
received. I had been allowed, further, to send stuff that we, editorially, had 
no use for, to far-off Calcutta papers, such as the Indigo Planters’ Gazette, 
and elsewhere. These things were making for me the beginnings of a name 
even unto Bengal. 

But mark how discreetly the cards were being dealt me. Up till ‘87 my 
performances had been veiled in the decent obscurity of the far end of an 


outlying province, among a specialised community who did not interest any 
but themselves. I was like a young horse entered for small, up-country 
events where I could get used to noise and crowds, fall about till I found my 
feet, and learn to keep my head with the hoofs drumming behind me. Better 
than all, the pace of my office-work was ‘too good to inquire,’ and its nature 
— that I should realise all sorts and conditions of men and make others 
realise them — gave me no time to ‘realise’ myself. 

Here was my modest notion of my own position at the end of my five 
years’ Viceroyalty on the little Civil and Military Gazette. I was still fifty 
per cent of the editorial staff, though for a while I rose to have a man under 
me. But just are the Gods! — that varlet was ‘literary’ and must needs write 
Elia-like ‘turnovers’ instead of sticking to the legitimate! Any fool, I knew 
to my sorrow, could write. My job was to sub-edit him or her into some sort 
of shape. Any other fool could review; (I myself on urgent call have 
reviewed the later works of a writer called Browning, and what my Father 
said about that was unpublishable). Reporting was a minor ‘feature,’ 
although we did not use that word. I myself qua reporter could turn in stuff 
one day and qua subeditor knock it remorselessly into cocked hats the next. 
The difference, then, between me and the vulgar herd who ‘write for papers’ 
was, as I saw it, the gulf that divides the beneficed clergyman from ladies 
and gentlemen who contribute pumpkins and dahlias to Harvest Festival 
decorations. To say that I magnified my office is to understate. But this may 
have saved me from magnifying myself beyond decency. 

In ‘87 orders came for me to serve on the Pioneer, our big sister-paper at 
Allahabad, hundreds of miles to the southward, where I should be one of 
four at least and a new boy at a big school. 

But the North-West Provinces, as they were then, being largely Hindu, 
were strange ‘air and water’ to me. My life had lain among Muslims, and a 
man leans one way or other according to his first service. The large, well- 
appointed Club, where Poker had just driven out Whist and men gambled 
seriously, was full of large-bore officials, and of a respectability all new. 
The Fort where troops were quartered had its points; but one bastion jutted 
out into a most holy river. Therefore, partially burned corpses made such a 
habit of stranding just below the Subalterns’ quarters that a special expert 
was entertained to pole them off and onward. In Fort Lahore we dealt in 
nothing worse than ghosts. 

Moreover, the Pioneer lived under the eye of its chief proprietor, who 
spent several months of each year in his bungalow over the way. It is true 
that I owed him my chance in life, but when one has been second in 


command of even a third-class cruiser, one does not care to have one’s 
Admiral permanently moored at a cable’s length. His love for his paper, 
which his single genius and ability had largely created, led him sometimes 
to ‘give the boys a hand.’ On those hectic days (for he added and subtracted 
to the last minute) we were relieved when the issue caught the down- 
country mail. 

But he was patient with me, as were the others, and through him again I 
got a wider field for ‘outside stuff.’ There was to be a weekly edition of the 
Pioneer for Home consumption. Would I edit it, additional to ordinary 
work? Would I not? There would be fiction — syndicated serial-matter 
bought by the running foot from agencies at Home. That would fill one 
whole big page. The ‘sight of means to do ill deeds’ had the usual effect. 
Why buy Bret Harte, I asked, when I was prepared to supply home-grown 
fiction on the hoof? And I did. 

My editing of the Weekly may have been a shade casual — it was but a 
re-hash of news and views after all. My head was full of, to me, infinitely 
more important material. Henceforth no mere twelve-hundred Plain Tales 
jammed into rigid frames, but three — or five-thousand-word cartoons once 
a week. So did young Lippo Lippi, whose child I was, look on the blank 
walls of his monastery when he was bidden decorate them ‘Twas ‘ask and 
have; Choose, for more’s ready,’ with a vengeance. 

I fancy my change of surroundings and outlook precipitated the rush. At 
the beginning of it I had an experience which, in my innocence, I mistook 
for the genuine motions of my Daemon. I must have been loaded more 
heavily than I realised with ‘Gyp,’ for there came to me in scenes as 
stereoscopically clear as those in the crystal an Anglo—Indian Autour du 
Mariage. My pen took charge and I, greatly admiring, watched it write for 
me far into the nights. The result I christened The Story of the Gadsbys, and 
when it first appeared in England I was complimented on my ‘knowledge of 
the world.’ After my indecent immaturity came to light, I heard less of these 
gifts. Yet, as the Father said loyally; ‘It wasn’t all so dam’ bad, Ruddy.’ 

At any rate it went into the Weekly, together with soldier tales, Indian 
tales, and tales of the opposite sex. There was one of this last which, 
because of a doubt, I handed up to the Mother, who abolished it and wrote 
me; Never you do that again. But I did and managed to pull off, not 
unhandily, a tale called ‘A Wayside Comedy,’ where I worked hard for a 
certain ‘economy of implication,’ and in one phrase of less than a dozen 
words believed I had succeeded. More than forty years later a Frenchman, 
browsing about some of my old work, quoted this phrase as the clou of the 


tale and the key to its method. It was a belated ‘workshop compliment’ that 
I appreciated. Thus, then, I made my own experiments in the weights, 
colours, perfumes, and attributes of words in relation to other words, either 
as read aloud so that they may hold the ear, or, scattered over the page, 
draw the eye. There is no line of my verse or prose which has not been 
mouthed till the tongue has made all smooth, and memory, after many 
recitals, has mechanically skipped the grosser superfluities. 

These things occupied and contented me, but — outside of them — I felt 
that I did not quite fit the Pioneer’s scheme of things and that my superiors 
were of the same opinion. My work on the Weekly was not legitimate 
journalism. My flippancy in handling what I was trusted with was not well- 
seen by the Government or the departmental officialism, on which the 
Pioneer rightly depended for advance and private news, gathered in at 
Simla or Calcutta by our most important Chief Correspondent. I fancy my 
owners thought me safer on the road than in my chair; for they sent me out 
to look at Native State mines, mills, factories and the like. Here I think they 
were entirely justified. My proprietor at Allahabad had his own game to 
play (it brought him his well-deserved knighthood in due course) and, to 
some extent, my vagaries might have embarrassed him. One, I know, did. 
The Pioneer editorially, but cautiously as a terrier drawing up to a 
porcupine, had hinted that some of Lord Roberts’ military appointments at 
that time verged on nepotism. It was a regretful and well-balanced 
allocution. My rhymed comment (and why my Chief passed it I know not!) 
said just the same thing, but not quite so augustly. All I remember of it are 
the last two flagrant lines: 

And if the Pioneer is wrath Oh Lord, what must you be! 

I don’t think Lord Roberts was pleased with it, but I know he was not 
half so annoyed as my chief proprietor. 

On my side I was ripe for change and, thanks always to All in a Garden 
Fair, had a notion now of where I was heading. My absorption in the 
Pioneer Weekly stories, which I wanted to finish, had put my plans to the 
back of my head, but when I came out of that furious spell of work towards 
the end of ‘88 I rearranged myself. I wanted money for the future. I counted 
my assets. They came to one book of verse; one ditto prose; and — thanks 
to the Pioneer’s permission — a set of six small paper-backed railway- 
bookstall volumes embodying most of my tales in the Weekly — copyright 
of which the Pioneer might well have claimed. The man who then 
controlled the Indian railway bookstalls came of an imaginative race, used 
to taking chances. I sold him the six paper-backed books for £200 and a 


small royalty. Plain Tales from the Hills I sold for £50, and I forget how 
much the same publisher gave me for Departmental Ditties. (This was the 
first and last time I ever dealt direct with publishers.) 

Fortified with this wealth, and six months’ pay in lieu of notice, I left 
India for England by way of the Far East and the United States, after six 
and a half years of hard work and a reasonable amount of sickness. My 
God-speed came from the managing director, a gentleman of sound 
commercial instincts, who had never concealed his belief that I was grossly 
overpaid, and who, when he paid me my last wages, said; ‘Take it from me, 
you’ll never be worth more than four hundred rupees a month to anyone.’ 
Common pride bids me tell that at that time I was drawing seven hundred a 
month. 

Accounts were squared between us curiously soon. When my notoriety 
fell upon me, there was a demand for my old proofs, signed and unsigned 
stuff not included in my books, and a general turning-out of refuse-bins for 
private publication and sale. This upset my hopes of editing my books 
decently and responsibly, and wrought general confusion. But I was told 
later that the Pioneer had made as much out of its share in this remnant- 
traffic as it had paid me in wages since I first landed. (Which shows how 
one cannot get ahead of gentlemen of sound commercial instincts.) 

Yet a man must needs love anything that he has worked and suffered 
under. When, at long last, the Pioneer — India’s greatest and most 
important paper which used to pay twenty-seven per cent to its shareholders 
— fell on evil days and, after being bedevilled and bewitched, was sold to a 
syndicate, and I received a notification beginning; ‘We think you may be 
interested to know that,’ etc., I felt curiously alone and unsponsored. But 
my first mistress and most true love, the little Civil and Military Gazette, 
weathered the storm. Even if I wrote them, these lines are true: — 


Try as he will, no man breaks wholly loose 
From his first love, no matter who she be. 
Oh, was there ever sailor free to choose, 
That didn’t settle somewhere near the sea? 


Parsons in pulpits, tax-payers in pews, 

Kings on your thrones, you know as well as me, 
We’ve only one virginity to lose, 

And where we lost it there our hearts will be! 


And, besides, there is, or was, a tablet in my old Lahore office asserting 
that here I ‘worked.’ And Allah knows that is true also! 


Chapter 4 


The Interregnum 


The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel... 
— Wordsworth. 

And, in the autumn of ‘89, I stepped into a sort of waking dream when I 
took, as a matter of course, the fantastic cards that Fate was pleased to deal 
me. 

The ancient landmarks of my boyhood still stood. There were the 
beloved Aunt and Uncle, the little house of the Three Old Ladies, and in 
one corner of it the quiet figure by the fireplace composedly writing her 
next novel on her knee. It was at the quietest of tea-parties, in this circle, 
that I first met Mary Kingsley, the bravest woman of all my knowledge. We 
talked a good deal over the cups, and more while walking home afterwards 
— she of West African cannibals and the like. At last, the world forgetting, 
I said ‘Come up to my rooms and we’|l talk it out there.’ She agreed, as a 
man would, then suddenly remembering said; ‘Oh, I forgot I was a woman. 
‘Fraid I mustn’t.’ So I realised that my world was all to explore again. 

A few — a very few — people in it had died, but no one expected to do 
so for another twenty years. White women stood and waited on one behind 
one’s chair. It was all whirlingly outside my comprehension. 

But my small stock-intrade of books had become known in certain 
quarters; and there was an evident demand for my stuff. I do not recall that I 
stirred a hand to help myself. Things happened to me. I went, by invitation, 
to Mowbray Morris the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, who asked me 
how old I was and, when I told him I hoped to be twenty-four at the end of 
the year, said; ‘Good God!’ He took from me an Indian tale and some 
verses, which latter he wisely edited a little. They were both published in 
the same number of the Magazine — one signed by my name and the other 
“Yussuf’ All of this confirmed the feeling (which has come back at intervals 
through my life), ‘Lord ha’ mercy on me, this is none of I.’ 

Then more tales were asked for, and the editor of the St. James’s Gazette 
wanted stray articles, signed and unsigned. My ‘turnover’ training on the 
Civil and Military made this easy for me, and somehow I felt easier with a 
daily paper under my right elbow. 

About this time was an interview in a weekly paper, where I felt myself 


rather on the wrong side of the counter and that I ought to be questioning 
my questioner. Shortly after, that same weekly made me a proposition 
which I could not see my way to accept, and then announced that I was 
‘feeling my oats,’ of which, it was careful to point out, it had given me my 
first sieveful. Since, at that time, I was overwhelmed, not to say scared, by 
the amazing luck that had come to me, the pronouncement gave me 
confidence. If that was how I struck the external world — good! For 
naturally I considered the whole universe was acutely interested in me only 
— just as a man who strays into a skirmish is persuaded he is the pivot of 
the action. 

Meantime, I had found me quarters in Villiers Street, Strand, which forty- 
six years ago was primitive and passionate in its habits and population. My 
rooms were small, not over-clean or well-kept, but from my desk I could 
look out of my window through the fanlight of Gatti’s Music—Hall entrance, 
across the street, almost on to its stage. The Charing Cross trains rumbled 
through my dreams on one side, the boom of the Strand on the other, while, 
before my windows, Father Thames under the Shot Tower walked up and 
down with his traffic. 

At the outset I had so muddled and mismanaged my affairs that, for a 
while, I found myself with some money owing me for work done, but no 
funds in hand. People who ask for money, however justifiably, have it 
remembered against them. The beloved Aunt, or any one of the Three Old 
Ladies, would have given to me without question; but that seemed too like 
confessing failure at the outset. My rent was paid; I had my dress-suit; I had 
nothing to pawn save a collection of unmarked shirts picked up in all the 
ports; so I made shift to manage on what small cash I had in pocket. 

My rooms were above an establishment of Harris the Sausage King, who, 
for tuppence, gave as much sausage and mash as would carry one from 
breakfast to dinner when one dined with nice people who did not eat 
sausage for a living. Another tuppence found me a filling supper. The 
excellent tobacco of those days was, unless you sank to threepenny ‘Shag’ 
or soared to sixpenny ‘Turkish,’ tuppence the half-ounce; and fourpence, 
which included a pewter of beer or porter, was the price of admission to 
Gatti’s. 

It was here, in the company of an elderly but upright barmaid from a pub 
near by, that I listened to the observed and compelling songs of the Lion 
and Mammoth Comiques, and the shriller strains — but equally ‘observed’ 
— of the Bessies and Bellas, whom I could hear arguing beneath my 
window with their cab-drivers, as they sped from Hall to Hall. One lady 


sometimes delighted us with viva-voce versions of — ’what ‘as just 
‘appened to me outside ‘ere, if you’ll believe it.” Then she would plunge 
into brilliant improvisations. Oh, we believed! Many of us had, perhaps, 
taken part in the tail of that argument at the doors, ere she stormed in. 

Those monologues I could never hope to rival, but the smoke, the roar, 
and the good-fellowship of relaxed humanity at Gatti’s ‘set’ the scheme for 
a certain sort of song. The Private Soldier in India I thought I knew fairly 
well. His English brother (in the Guards mostly) sat and sang at my elbow 
any night I chose; and, for Greek chorus, I had the comments of my 
barmaid — deeply and dispassionately versed in all knowledge of evil as 
she had watched it across the zinc she was always swabbing off. (Hence, 
some years later, verses called ‘Mary, pity Women,’ based on what she told 
me about ‘a friend o’ mine ‘oo was mistook in ‘er man.’) The outcome was 
the first of some verses called Barrack-Room Ballads which I showed to 
Henley of the Scots, later National Observer, who wanted more; and I 
became for a while one of the happy company who used to gather in a little 
restaurant off Leicester Square and regulate all literature till all hours of the 
morning. 

I had the greatest admiration for Henley’s verse and prose and, if such 
things be merchandise in the next world, will cheerfully sell a large 
proportion of what I have written for a single meditation — illumination — 
inspiration or what you please — that he wrote on the Arabian Nights in a 
tiny book of Essays and Reviews. 

As regards his free verse I — plus some Chianti — once put forward the 
old notion that free verse was like fishing with barbless hooks. Henley 
replied volcanically. It was, said he, ‘the cadences that did it.’ That was 
true; but he alone, to my mind, could handle them aright, being a Master 
Craftsman who had paid for his apprenticeship. 

Henley’s demerits were, of course, explained to the world by loving 
friends after his death. I had the fortune to know him only as kind, 
generous, and a jewel of an editor, with the gift of fetching the very best out 
of his cattle, with words that would astonish oxen. He had, further, an 
organic loathing of Mr. Gladstone and all Liberalism. A Government 
Commission of Enquiry was sitting in those days on some unusually blatant 
traffic in murder among the Irish Land Leaguers; and had whitewashed the 
whole crowd. Where upon, I wrote some impolite verses called ‘Cleared!’ 
which at first The Times seemed ready to take but on second thoughts 
declined. I was recommended to carry them to a monthly review of sorts 
edited by a Mr. Frank Harris, whom I discovered to be the one human being 


that I could on no terms get on with. He, too, shied at the verses, which I 
referred to Henley, who, having no sense of political decency, published 
them in his Observer, and — after a cautious interval — The Times quoted 
them in full. This was rather like some of my experiences in India, and gave 
me yet more confidence. 

To my great pride I was elected a Member of the Savile — ’the little 
Savile’ then in Piccadilly — and, on my introduction, dined with no less 
than Hardy and Walter Besant. My debts to the latter grew at once, and you 
may remember that I owed him much indeed. He had his own views on 
publishers, and was founding, or had just founded, the Authors’ Society. He 
advised me to entrust my business to an agent and sent me to his own — A. 
P. Watt, whose son was about my own age. The father took hold of my 
affairs at once and most sagely; and on his death his son succeeded. In the 
course of forty odd years I do not recall any difference between us that 
three minutes’ talk could not clear up. This, also, I owed to Besant. 

Nor did his goodness halt there. He would sit behind his big, frosted 
beard and twinkling spectacles, and deal me out wisdom concerning this 
new incomprehensible world. One heard very good talk at the Savile. Much 
of it was the careless give-and-take of the atelier when the models are off 
their stands, and one throws bread-pellets at one’s betters, and makes hay of 
all schools save one’s own. But Besant saw deeper. He advised me to ‘keep 
out of the dog-fight.’ He said that if I were ‘in with one lot’ I would have to 
be out with another; and that, at last, ‘things would get like a girls’ school 
where they stick out their tongues at each other when they pass.’ That was 
true too. One heard men vastly one’s seniors wasting energy and good oaths 
in recounting ‘intrigues’ against them, and of men who had ‘their knife into’ 
their work, or whom they themselves wished to ‘knife.’ (This reminded me 
somehow of the elderly officials who opened their hearts in my old office 
when they were disappointed over anticipated Honours.) It seemed best to 
stand clear of it all. For that reason, I have never directly or indirectly 
criticised any fellow-craftsman’s output, or encouraged any man or woman 
to do so; nor have I approached any persons that they might be led to 
comment on my output. My acquaintance with my contemporaries has from 
first to last been very limited. 

At ‘the little Savile’ I remember much kindness and toleration. There was 
Gosse, of course, sensitive as a cat to all atmospheres, but utterly fearless 
when it came to questions of good workmanship; Hardy’s grave and bitter 
humour; Andrew Lang, as detached to all appearances as a cloud, but — 
one learned to know — never kinder in your behalf than when he seemed 


least concerned with you; Eustace Balfour, a large, lovable man, and one of 
the best of talkers, who died too soon; Herbert Stephen, very wise and very 
funny when he chose; Rider Haggard, to whom I took at once, he being of 
the stamp adored by children and trusted by men at sight; and he could tell 
tales, mainly against himself, that broke up the tables; Saintsbury, a solid 
rock of learning and geniality whom I revered all my days; profoundly a 
scholar and versed in the art of good living. There was a breakfast with him 
and Walter Pollock of the Saturday Review in the Albany, when he 
produced some specially devilish Oriental delicacy which we cooked by the 
light of our united ignorances. It was splendid! Why those two men took the 
trouble to notice me, I never knew; but I learned to rely on Saintsbury’s 
judgment in the weightier matters of the Laws of Literature. At his latter 
end he gave me inestimable help in a little piece of work called ‘Proofs of 
Holy Writ,’ which without his books could never have been handled. I 
found him at Bath, compiling with erudition equal to his earnestness the 
Cellar-book of the Queen’s Doll’s House. He produced a bottle of real 
Tokay, which I tasted, and lost my number badly by saying that it reminded 
me of some medicinal wine. It is true he merely called me a blasphemer of 
the worst, but what he thought I do not care to think! 

There were scores of other good men at the Savile, but the tones and the 
faces of those I have named come back clearest. 

My home life — it was a far cry from Piccadilly to Villiers Street — was 
otherwise, through the months of amazement which followed my return to 
England. That period was all, as I have said, a dream, in which it seemed 
that I could push down walls, walk through ramparts and stride across 
rivers. Yet I was so ignorant, I never guessed when the great fogs fell that 
trains could take me to light and sunshine a few miles outside London. 
Once I faced the reflection of my own face in the jet-black mirror of the 
window-panes for five days. When the fog thinned, I looked out and saw a 
man standing opposite the pub where the barmaid lived. Of a sudden his 
breast turned dull red like a robin’s, and he crumpled, having cut his throat. 
In a few minutes — seconds it seemed — a hand-ambulance arrived and 
took up the body. A pot-boy with a bucket of steaming water sluiced the 
blood off into the gutter, and what little crowd had collected went its way. 

One got to know that ambulance (it lived somewhere at the back of St. 
Clement Danes) as well as the Police of the E. Division, and even as far as 
Piccadilly Circus, where, any time after 10.30 P.M., the forces might be 
found at issue with ‘real ladies.’ And through all this shifting, shouting 
brotheldom the pious British householder and his family bored their way 


back from the theatres, eyes-front and fixed, as though not seeing. 

Among my guests in chambers was a Lion Comique from Gatti’s — an 
artist with sound views on art. According to him, ‘it was all right to keep on 
knockin’ ‘em’ (‘puttin’ it across’ came later) ‘but, outside o’ that, a man 
wants something to lay hold of. I’d ha’ got it, I think, but for this dam’ 
whisky. But, take it from me, life’s all a bloomin’ kick-up.’ Certainly my 
life was; but, to some extent, my Indian training served to ballast me. 

I was plentifully assured, viva voce and in the Press-cuttings — which is 
a drug that I do not recommend to the young — that ‘nothing since 
Dickens’ compared with my ‘meteoric rise to fame,’ etc. (But I was more or 
less inoculated, if not immune, to the coarser sorts of print.) And there was 
my portrait to be painted for the Royal Academy as a notoriety. (But I had a 
Muhammedan’s objection to having my face taken, as likely to draw the 
Evil Eye. So I was not too puffed up.) And there were letters and letters of 
all sorts of tendencies. (But if I answered them all I might as well be back at 
my old table.) And there were proposals from ‘certain people of 
importance,’ insistent and unscrupulous as horse-copers, telling me how 
‘the ball was at my feet’ and that I had only to kick it — by repeating the 
notes I had already struck and trailing characters I had already ‘created’ 
through impossible scenes — to achieve all sorts of desirable things. But I 
had seen men as well as horses foundered in my lost world behind me. One 
thing only stood fast through this welter. I was making money — much 
more than four hundred rupees a month — and when my Bank-book told 
me I had one thousand whole pounds saved, the Strand was hardly wide 
enough for my triumph. I had intended a book ‘to take advantage of the 
market.’ This I had just sense enough to countermand. What I most needed 
was that my people should come over and see what had overtaken their son. 
This they did on a flying visit, and then my ‘kickup’ had some worth. 

As always, they seemed to suggest nothing and interfere nowhere. But 
they were there — my Father with his sage Yorkshire outlook and wisdom; 
my Mother, all Celt and three-parts fire — both so entirely comprehending 
that except in trivial matters we had hardly need of words. 

I think I can with truth say that those two made for me the only public for 
whom then I had any regard whatever till their deaths, in my forty-fifth 
year. Their arrival simplified things, and ‘set’ in my head a notion that had 
been rising at the back of it. It seemed easy enough to ‘knock ‘em’ — but to 
what end beyond the heat of the exercise? (That both my grandfathers had 
been Wesleyan Ministers did not strike me till I was, familiarly, reminded 
of it.) I had been at work on the rough of a set of verses called later ‘The 


English Flag’ and had boggled at a line which had to be a key-line but 
persisted in going ‘soft.’ As was the custom between us, I asked into the air 
‘What am I trying to get at?’ Instantly the Mother, with her quick flutter of 
the hands ‘You’re trying to say; “What do they know of England who only 
England know,” The Father confirmed. The rest of the rhetoric came away 
easily; for it was only pictures seen, as it were, from the deck of a long 
fourteen-footer, a craft that will almost sail herself. 

In the talks that followed, I exposed my notion of trying to tell to the 
English something of the world outside England — not directly but by 
implication. 

They understood. Long before the end the Mother, summarising, said; ‘I 
see. “Unto them did he discover His swan’s nest among the reeds.” Thank 
you for telling us, dear.’ That settled that; and when Lord Tennyson (whom 
alas! I never had the good fortune to meet) expressed his approval of the 
verses when they appeared, I took it for a lucky sign. Most men properly 
broke to a trade pick up some sort of workshop facility which gives them an 
advantage over their untrained fellows. My office-work had taught me to 
think out a notion in detail, pack it away in my head, and work on it by 
snatches in any surroundings. The lurch and surge of the old horse-drawn 
buses made a luxurious cradle for such ruminations. Bit by bit, my original 
notion grew into a vast, vague conspectus — Army and Navy Stores List if 
you like — of the whole sweep and meaning of things and effort and 
origins throughout the Empire. I visualised it, as I do most ideas, in the 
shape of a semi-circle of buildings and temples projecting into a sea-of 
dreams. At any rate, after I had got it straight in my head, I felt there need 
be no more ‘knockin’ ‘em’ in the abstract. 

Likewise, in my wanderings beyond Villiers Street, I had met several 
men and an occasional woman, whom I by no means loved. They were 
overly soft-spoken or blatant, and dealt in pernicious varieties of safe 
sedition. For the most part they seemed to be purveyors of luxuries to the 
‘Aristocracy,’ whose destruction by painful means they loudly professed to 
desire. They derided my poor little Gods of the East, and asserted that the 
British in India spent violent lives ‘oppressing’ the Native. (This in a land 
where white girls of sixteen, at twelve or fourteen pounds per annum, 
hauled thirty and forty pounds weight of bath-water at a time up four flights 
of stairs!) 

The more subtle among them had plans, which they told me, for 
‘snatching away England’s arms when she isn’t looking — just like a 
naughty child — so that when she wants to fight she’ll find she can’t.’ (We 


have come far on that road since.) Meantime, their aim was peaceful, 
intellectual penetration and the formation of what today would be called 
‘cells’ in unventilated corners. Collaborating with these gentry was a mixed 
crowd of wide-minded, wide-mouthed Liberals, who darkened counsel with 
pious but disintegrating catch-words, and took care to live very well indeed. 
Somewhere, playing up to them, were various journals, not at all badly 
written, with a most enviable genius for perverting or mistaking anything 
that did not suit their bilious doctrine. The general situation, as I saw it, 
promised an alluring ‘dog-fight,’ in which I had no need to take aggressive 
part because, as soon as the first bloom had faded off my work, my normal 
output seemed to have the gift of arriding per se the very people I most 
disliked. And I had the additional luck not to be taken seriously for some 
time. People talked, quite reasonably, of rockets and sticks; and that genius, 
J.K.S., brother to Herbert Stephen, dealt with Haggard and me in some 
stanzas which I would have given much to have written myself. They 
breathed a prayer for better days when: — 


The world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass: 


When there stands a muzzled stripling, 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more. 


It ran joyously through all the papers. It still hangs faintly in the air and, 
as I used to warn Haggard, may continue as an aroma when all but our two 
queer names are forgotten. 

Several perfectly good reviewers also helped me by demonstrating how I 
had arrived at my effects by a series of happy accidents. One kind man even 
went to some trouble, including a good dinner, to discover personally 
whether I had ‘ever read much.’ I could not do less than confirm his worst 
suspicions, for I had been ‘taken on’ in that way at the Punjab Club, till my 
examiner found out that I was pulling his leg, and chased me all round the 
compound. (The greatest reverence is due to the young. They have, when 
irritated, little of their own.) 

But in all this jam of work done or devising, demands, distractions, 


excitements, and promiscuous confusions, my health cracked again. I had 
broken down twice in India from straight overwork, plus fever and 
dysentery, but this time the staleness and depression came after a bout of 
real influenza, when all my Indian microbes joined hands and sang for a 
month in the darkness of Villiers Street. 

So I took ship to Italy, and there chanced to meet Lord Dufferin, our 
Ambassador, who had been Viceroy of India and had known my people. 
Also, I had written some verses called “The Song of the Women’ about 
Lady Dufferin’s maternity work for women in India, which both she and he 
liked. He was kindness itself, and made me his guest at his Villa near 
Naples where, one evening between lights, he talked — at first to me 
directly, then sliding into a reverie — of his work in India, Canada, and the 
world at large. I had seen administrative machinery from beneath, all 
stripped and overheated. This was the first time I had listened to one who 
had handled it from above. And unlike the generality of Viceroys, Lord 
Dufferin knew. Of all his revelations and reminiscences, the sentence that 
stays with me is ‘And so, you see, there can be no room’ (or was it 
‘allowance’ ?) ‘for good intentions in one’s work.’ 

Italy, however, was not enough. My need was to get clean away and re- 
sort myself. Cruises were then unknown; but my dependence was Cook. 
For the great J.M. himself — the man with the iron mouth and domed brow 
— had been one of my Father’s guests at Lahore when he was trying to 
induce the Indian Government to let him take over the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca as a business proposition. Had he succeeded some lives, and perhaps 
a war or two, might have been saved. His home offices took friendly 
interest in my plans and steamer connections. 

I sailed first to Cape Town in a gigantic three-thousand-ton liner called 
The Moor, not knowing I was in the hands of Fate. Aboard her, I met a 
Navy Captain going to a new Command at Simon’s Town. At Madeira he 
desired to lay in wine for his two-year commission. I assisted him through a 
variegated day and fluctuating evening, which laid the foundations of life- 
long friendship. 

Cape Town in ‘91 was a sleepy, unkempt little place, where the stoeps of 
some of the older Dutch houses still jutted over the pavement. Occasional 
cows strolled up the main streets, which were full of coloured people of the 
sort that my ayah had pointed out to me were curly-haired (hubshees) who 
slept in such posture as made it easy for the devils to enter their bodies. But 
there were also many Malays who were Muslims of a sort and had their 
own Mosques, and whose flamboyantly-attired women sold flowers on the 


kerb, and took in washing. The dry, spiced smell of the land and the smack 
of the clean sunshine were health-restoring. My Navy Captain introduced 
me to the Naval society of Simon’s Town, where the south-easter blows five 
days a week, and the Admiral of the Cape Station lived in splendour, with at 
least a brace of live turtles harnessed to the end of a little wooden jetty, 
swimming about till due to be taken up for turtle soup. The Navy Club there 
and the tales of the junior officers delighted me beyond words. There I 
witnessed one of the most comprehensive ‘rags’ I had ever seen. It rose out 
of a polite suggestion to a newly-appointed Lieutenant-Commander that the 
fore-topmast of his tiny gunboat ‘wanted staying forward.’ It went on till all 
the furniture was completely rearranged all over the room. (How was I to 
guess that in a few years I should know Simon’s Town like the inside of my 
own pocket, and should give much of my life and love to the glorious land 
around it?) 

We parted, my Captain and I, after a farewell picnic, among white, 
blowing sand where natives were blasting and where, of a sudden, a 
wrathful baboon came down the rock-face and halted waistdeep in a bed of 
arum-lilies. ‘We’ll meet again,’ said my Captain, ‘and if ever you want a 
cruise, let me know.’ 

A day or so before my departure for Australia, I lunched at an Adderley 
Street restaurant next to three men. One of them, I was told, was Cecil 
Rhodes, who had made the staple of our passengers’ talk on The Moor 
coming out. It never occurred to me to speak to him; and I have often 
wondered why. . . . 

Her name was The Doric. She was almost empty, and she spent twenty- 
four consecutive days and nights trying, all but successfully, to fill her boats 
at one roll and empty them down the saloon skylight the next. Sea and sky 
were equally grey and naked on that weary run to Melbourne. Then I found 
myself in a new land with new smells and among people who insisted a 
little too much that they also were new. But there are no such things as new 
people in this very old world. 

The leading paper offered me the most distinguished honour of 
describing the Melbourne Cup, but I had reported races before and knew it 
was not in my line. I was more interested in the middle-aged men who had 
spent their lives making or managing the land. They were direct of speech 
among each other, and talked a political slang new to me. One learned, as 
one always does, more from what they said to each other or took for 
granted in their talk, than one could have got at from a hundred questions. 
And on a warm night I attended a Labour Congress, where Labour debated 


whether some much-needed lifeboats should be allowed to be ordered from 
England, or whether the order should be postponed till life-boats could be 
built in Australia under Labour direction at Labour prices. 

Hereafter my memories of Australian travel are mixed up with trains 
transferring me, at unholy hours, from one too-exclusive State gauge to 
another; of enormous skies and primitive refreshment rooms, where I drank 
hot tea and ate mutton, while now and then a hot wind, like the loo of the 
Punjab, boomed out of the emptiness. A hard land, it seemed to me, and 
made harder for themselves by the action of its inhabitants, who — it may 
have been the climate — always seemed a bit on edge. 

I went also to Sydney, which was populated by leisured multitudes all in 
their shirt-sleeves and all picnicking all the day. They volunteered that they 
were new and young, but would do wonderful things some day, which 
promise they more than kept. Then to Hobart, in Tasmania, to pay my 
respects to Sir George Grey, who had been Governor at Cape Town in the 
days of the Mutiny. He was very old, very wise and foreseeing, with the 
gentleness that accompanies a certain sort of strength. 

Then came New Zealand by steamer (one was always taking small and 
rickety coast-wise craft across those big seas), and at Wellington I was met, 
precisely where warned to expect him, by ‘Pelorus Jack,’ the big, white- 
marked dolphin, who held it his duty to escort shipping up the harbour. He 
enjoyed a special protection of the Legislature proclaiming him sacred, but, 
years later, some animal shot and wounded him and he was no more seen. 
Wellington opened another world of kindly people, more homogeneous, it 
struck me, than the Australian, large, long-eyelashed, and extraordinarily 
good-looking. Maybe I was prejudiced, because no less than ten beautiful 
maidens took me for a row in a big canoe by moonlight on the still waters 
of Wellington Harbour, and everyone generally put aside everything for my 
behoof, instruction, amusement, and comfort. So, indeed, it has always 
been. For which reason I deserve no credit when my work happens to be 
accurate in detail. A friend long ago taxed me with having enjoyed the 
‘income of a Prince and the treatment of an Ambassador,’ and with not 
appreciating it. He even called me, among other things, ‘an ungrateful 
hound.’ But what, I ask you, could I have done except go on with my work 
and try to add to the pleasure of those that had found it pleasant? One 
cannot repay the unrepayable by grins and handshakes. 

From Wellington I went north towards Auckland in a buggy with a small 
grey mare, and a most taciturn driver. It was bush country after rain. We 
crossed a rising river twenty-three times in one day, and came out on great 


plains where wild horses stared at us, and caught their feet in long blown 
manes as they stamped and snorted. At one of our halts I was given for 
dinner a roast bird with a skin like pork crackling, but it had no wings nor 
trace of any. It was a kiwi — an apteryx. I ought to have saved its skeleton, 
for few men have eaten apteryx. Hereabouts my driver — I had seen the 
like happen in lonely places before — exploded, as sometimes solitaries 
will. We passed a horse’s skull beside the track, at which he began to swear 
horribly but without passion. He had, he said, driven and ridden past that 
skull for a very long time. To him it meant the lock on the chain of his 
bondage to circumstance, and why the hell did I come along talking about 
all those foreign, far places I had seen? Yet he made me go on telling him. 

I had had some notion of sailing from Auckland to visit Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa, for he had done me the honour to write me about some 
of my tales; and moreover I was Eminent Past Master R.L.S. Even today I 
would back myself to take seventy-five per cent marks in written or viva- 
voce examination on The Wrong Box which, as the Initiated know, is the 
Test Volume of that Degree. I read it first in a small hotel in Boston in ‘89, 
when the negro waiter nearly turned me out of the dining-room for 
spluttering over my meal. 

But Auckland, soft and lovely in the sunshine, seemed the end of 
organised travel; for the captain of a fruit-boat, which might or might not go 
to Samoa at some time or other, was so devotedly drunk that I decided to 
turn south, and work back to India. All I carried away from the magic town 
of Auckland was the face and voice of a woman who sold me beer at a little 
hotel there. They stayed at the back of my head till ten years later when, in 
a local train of the Cape Town suburbs, I heard a petty officer from Simon’s 
Town telling a companion about a woman in New Zealand who ‘never 
scrupled to help a lame duck or put her foot on a scorpion.’ Then — 
precisely as the removal of the key-log in a timber jam starts the whole pile 
— those words gave me the key to the face and voice at Auckland, and a 
tale called ‘Mrs. Bathurst’ slid into my mind, smoothly and orderly as 
floating timber on a bank-high river. 

The South Island, mainly populated by Scots, their sheep, and the Devil’s 
own high winds, I tackled in another small steamer, among colder and 
increasing seas. We cleared it at the Last Lamp-post in the World — 
Invercargill — on a boisterous dark evening, when General Booth of the 
Salvation Army came on board. I saw him walking backward in the dusk 
over the uneven wharf, his cloak blown upwards, tulip-fashion, over his 
grey head, while he beat a tambourine in the face of the singing, weeping, 


praying crowd who had come to see him off. 

We stood out, and at once took the South Pacific. For the better part of a 
week we were swept from end to end, our poop was split, and a foot or two 
of water smashed through the tiny saloon. I remember no set meals. The 
General’s cabin was near mine, and in the intervals between crashes 
overhead and cataracts down below he sounded like a wounded elephant; 
for he was in every way a big man. 

I saw no more of him till I had picked up my P.&0., which also happened 
to be his, for Colombo at Adelaide. Here all the world came out in paddle- 
boats and small craft to speed him on his road to India. He spoke to them 
from our upper deck, and one of his gestures — an imperative, repeated, 
downward sweep of the arm — puzzled me, till I saw that a woman 
crouching on the paddle-box of a crowded boat had rucked her petticoats 
well up to her knees. In those days righteous woman ended at the neck and 
instep. Presently, she saw what was troubling the General. Her skirts were 
adjusted and all was peace and piety. I talked much with General Booth 
during that voyage. Like the young ass I was, I expressed my distaste at his 
appearance on Invercargill wharf. ‘Young feller,’ he replied, bending great 
brows at me, ‘if I thought I could win one more soul to the Lord by walking 
on my head and playing the tambourine with my toes, I’d — I’d learn how.’ 

He had the right of it (‘if by any means I can save some’) and I had 
decency enough to apologise. He told me about the beginnings of his 
mission, and how surely he would be in gaol were his accounts submitted to 
any sort of official inspection; and how his work must be a one-man 
despotism with only the Lord for supervisor. (Even so spoke Paul and, I am 
well sure, Muhammed.) 

‘Then why,’ I asked, ‘can’t you stop your Salvation lasses from going out 
to India and living alone native-fashion among natives?’ I told him 
something of village conditions in India. The despot’s defence was very 
human. ‘But what am I to do?’ he demanded. ‘The girls will go, and one 
can’t stop ‘em.’ 

I think this first flare of enthusiasm was rationalised later, but not before 
some good lives had been expended. I conceived great respect and 
admiration for this man with the head of Isaiah and the fire of the Prophet, 
but, like the latter, rather at sea among women. The next time I met him was 
at Oxford when Degrees were being conferred. He strode across to me in 
his Doctor’s robes, which magnificently became him, and, ‘Young feller,’ 
said he, ‘how’s your soul?’ 

I have always liked the Salvation Army, of whose work outside England 


I have seen a little. They are, of course, open to all the objections urged 
against them by science and the regular creeds; but it seems to me that 
when a soul conceives itself as being reborn it may go through agonies both 
unscientific and unregulated. Haggard, who had worked with him and for 
the Army on several occasions, told me that for sheer luxury of attendance, 
kindliness, and good-will, nothing compared with travel under their care. 

From Colombo I crossed over to the India of the extreme south which I 
did not know, and for four days and four nights in the belly of the train 
could not understand one word of the speech around me. Then came the 
open north and Lahore, where I was snatching a few days’ visit with my 
people. They were coming ‘Home’ for good soon; so this was my last look 
round the only real home I had yet known. 


Chapter 5 


The Committee of Ways and Means 


Then down to Bombay where my ayah, so old but so unaltered, met me 
with blessings and tears; and then to London to be married in January ‘92 in 
the thick of an influenza epidemic, when the undertakers had run out of 
black horses and the dead had to be content with brown ones. The living 
were mostly abed. (We did not know then that this epidemic was the first 
warning that the plague — forgotten for generations — was on the move 
out of Manchuria.) 

All of which touched me as much as it would any other young man under 
like circumstances. My concern was to get out of the pest-house as soon as 
might be. For was I not a person of substance? Had I not several — more 
than two at least — thousand pounds in Fixed Deposits? Had not my own 
Bank’s Manager himself suggested that I might invest some of my ‘capital’ 
in, say, indigo? But I preferred to invest once more in Cook’s tickets — for 
two — on a voyage round the world. It was all arranged beyond any chance 
of failure. 

So we were married in the church with the pencil-pointed steeple at 
Langham Place — Gosse, Henry James, and my cousin Ambrose Poynter 
being all the congregation present — and we parted at the church door to 
the scandal of the Beadle, my wife to administer medicine to her mother, 
and I to a wedding breakfast with Ambrose Poynter; after which, on 
returning to collect my wife, I saw, pinned down by weights on the rainy 
pavement as was the custom of those untroubled days, a newspaper poster 
announcing my marriage, which made me feel uncomfortable and 
defenceless. 

And a few days afterwards we were on our magic carpet which was to 
take us round the earth, beginning with Canada deep in snow. Among our 
wedding gifts was a generous silver flask filled with whisky, but of 
incontinent habit. It leaked in the valise where it lay with flannel shirts. And 
it scented the entire Pullman from end to end ere we arrived at the cause. 
But by that time all our fellow-passengers were pitying that poor girl who 
had linked her life to this shameless inebriate. Thus in a false atmosphere 
all of our innocent own, we came to Vancouver, where with an eye to the 
future and for proof of wealth we bought, or thought we had, twenty acres 


of a wilderness called North Vancouver, now part of the City. But there was 
a catch in the thing, as we found many years later when, after paying taxes 
on it for ever so long, we discovered it belonged to some one else. All the 
consolation we got then from the smiling people of Vancouver was; ‘You 
bought that from Steve, did you? Ah-ah, Steve! You hadn’t ought to ha’ 
bought from Steve. No! Not from Steve.’ And thus did, the good Steve cure 
us of speculating in real estate. 

Then to Yokohama, where we were treated with all the kindliness in the 
world by a man and his wife on whom we had no shadow of any claim. 
They made us more than welcome in their house, and saw to it that we 
should see Japan in wistaria and peony time. Here an earthquake (prophetic 
as it turned out) overtook us one hot break of dawn, and we fled out into the 
garden, where a tall cryptomeria waggled its insane head back and forth 
with an ‘I told you so’ expression; though not a breath was stirring. A little 
later I went to the Yokohama branch of my Bank on a wet forenoon to draw 
some of my solid wealth. Said the Manager to me: ‘Why not take more? It 
will be just as easy.’ I answered that I did not care to have too much cash at 
one time in my careless keeping, but that when I had looked over my 
accounts I might come again in the afternoon. I did so; but in that little 
space my Bank, the notice on its shut door explained, had suspended 
payment. (Yes, I should have done better to have invested my ‘capital’ as its 
London Manager had hinted.) 

I returned with my news to my bride of three months and a child to be 
born. Except for what I had drawn that morning — the Manager had sailed 
as near to the wind as loyalty permitted — and the unexpended Cook 
vouchers, and our personal possessions in our trunks, we had nothing 
whatever. There was an instant Committee of Ways and Means, which 
advanced our understanding of each other more than a cycle of solvent 
matrimony. Retreat — flight, if you like — was indicated. What would 
Cook return for the tickets, not including the price of lost dreams? ‘Every 
pound you’ve paid, of course,’ said Cook of Yokohama. ‘These things are 
all luck and — here’s your refund.’ 

Back again, then, across the cold North Pacific, through Canada on the 
heels of the melting snows, and to the outskirts of a little New England 
town where my wife’s paternal grandfather (a French man) had made his 
home and estate many years before. The country was _ large-boned, 
mountainous, wooded, and divided into farms of from fifty to two hundred 
barren acres. Roads, sketched in dirt, connected white, clap-boarded farm- 
houses, where the older members of the families made shift to hold down 


the eating mortgages. The younger folk had gone elsewhere. There were 
many abandoned houses too; some decaying where they stood; others 
already reduced to a stone chimney-stack or mere green dimples still held 
by an undefeated lilac-bush. On one small farm was a building known as 
the Bliss Cottage, generally inhabited by a hired man. It was of one storey 
and a half; seventeen feet high to the roof-tree; seventeen feet deep and, 
including the kitchen and wood-shed, twenty-seven feet wide over all. Its 
water-supply was a single half-inch lead pipe connecting with a spring in 
the neighbourhood. But it was habitable, and it stood over a deep if 
dampish cellar. Its rent was ten dollars or two pounds a month. 

We took it. We furnished it with a simplicity that fore-ran the hire- 
purchase system. We bought, second or third hand, a huge, hot-air stove 
which we installed in the cellar. We cut generous holes in our thin floors for 
its eightinch tin pipes (why we were not burned in our beds each week of 
the winter I never can understand) and we were extraordinarily and self- 
centredly content. 

As the New England summer flamed into autumn I piled cut spruce 
boughs all round the draughty cottage sill, and helped to put up a tiny 
roofless verandah along one side of it for future needs. When winter shut 
down and sleigh-bells rang all over the white world that tucked us in, we 
counted ourselves secure. Sometimes we had a servant. Sometimes she 
would find the solitude too much for her and flee without warning, one 
even leaving her trunk. This troubled us not at all. There are always two 
sides to a plate, and the cleaning of frying — and saucepans is as little a 
mystery as the making of comfortable beds. When our lead pipe froze, we 
would slip on our coon-skin coats and thaw it out with a lighted candle. 
There was no space in the attic bedroom for a cradle, so we decided that a 
trunk-tray would be just as good. We envied no one — not even when 
skunks wandered into our cellar and, knowing the nature of the beasts, we 
immobilised ourselves till it should please them to depart. 

But our neighbours saw no humour in our proceedings. Here was a 
stranger of an unloved race, currently reported to ‘make as much as a 
hundred dollars out of a ten-cent bottle of ink,’ and who had ‘pieces in the 
papers’ about him, who had married a ‘Balestier girl.” Did not her 
grandmother still live on the Balestier place, where ‘old Balestier’ instead 
of farming had built a large house, and there had dined late in special 
raiment, and drunk red wines after the custom of the French instead of 
decent whisky? And behold this Britisher, under pretext of having lost 
money, had settled his wife down ‘right among her own folk’ in the Bliss 


Cottage. It was not seemly on the face of it; so they watched as secretively 
as the New England or English peasant can, and what toleration they 
extended to the ‘Britisher’ was solely for the sake of ‘the Balestier girl.’ 

But we had received the first shock of our young lives at the first crisis in 
them. The Committee of Ways and Means passed a resolution, never 
rescinded, that henceforth, at any price, it must own its collective self. 

As money came in from the sale of books and tales, the first use we made 
of it was to buy back Departmental Ditties, Plain Tales, and the six 
paperbacked books that I had sold to get me funds for leaving India in ‘89. 
They cost something, but, owning them, the Bliss Cottage breathed more 
comfortably. 

Not till much later did we realise the terrible things that ‘folks thought of 
your doin’s.’ From their point of view they were right. Also, they were 
practical as the following will show. 

One day a stranger drove up to the Bliss Cottage. The palaver opened 
thus: — 

‘Kiplin’, ain’t ye?’ 

That was admitted. 

‘Write, don’t ye?’ 

That seemed accurate. (Long pause.) 

‘Thet bein’ so, you’ve got to live to please folk, hain’t ye?’ 

That indeed was the raw truth. He sat rigid in the buggy and went on. 

‘Thet bein’ so, you’ve got to please to live, I reckon?’ 

It was true. (I thought of my Adjutant of Volunteers at Lahore.) 

‘Puttin’ it thet way,’ he pursued, ‘we’ll ‘low thet, by and by, ye can’t 
please. Sickness — accident — any darn thing. Then — what’s liable to 
happen ye — both of ye?’ 

I began to see, and he to fumble in his breast pocket. 

‘Thet’s where Life Insurance comes in. Naow, I represent,’ etc. etc. It was 
beautiful salesmanship. The Company was reputable, and I effected my first 
American Insurance, Leuconoé agreeing with Horace to trust the future as 
little as possible. 

Other visitors were not so tactful. Reporters came from papers in Boston, 
which I presume believed itself to be civilised, and demanded interviews. I 
told them I had nothing to say. ‘If ye hevn’t, guess we’ll make ye say 
something.’ So they went away and lied copiously, their orders being to ‘get 
the story.’ This was new to me at the time; but the Press had not got into its 
full free stride of later years. 

My workroom in the Bliss Cottage was seven feet by eight, and from 


December to April the snow lay level with its window-sill. It chanced that I 
had written a tale about Indian Forestry work which included a boy who 
had been brought up by wolves. In the stillness, and suspense, of the winter 
of ‘92 some memory of the Masonic Lions of my childhood’s magazine, 
and a phrase in Haggard’s Nada the Lily, combined with the echo of this 
tale. After blocking out the main idea in my head, the pen took charge, and 
I watched it begin to write stories about Mowgli and animals, which later 
grew into the Jungle Books. 

Once launched there seemed no particular reason to stop, but I had 
learned to distinguish between the peremptory motions of my Daemon, and 
the ‘carry-over’ or induced electricity, which comes of what you might call 
mere ‘frictional’ writing. Two tales, I remember, I threw away and was 
better pleased with the remainder. More to the point, my Father thought 
well of the workmanship. 

My first child and daughter was born in three foot of snow on the night 
of December 29th, 1892. Her Mother’s birthday being the 31st and mine the 
30th of the same month, we congratulated her on her sense of the fitness of 
things, and she throve in her trunk-tray in the sunshine on the little plank 
verandah. Her birth brought me into contact with the best friend I made in 
New England — Dr. Conland. 

It seemed that the Bliss Cottage might be getting a little congested, so, in 
the following spring, the Committee of Ways and Means ‘considered a field 
and bought it’ — as much as ten whole acres — on a rocky hillside looking 
across a huge valley to Wantastiquet, the wooded mountain across the 
Connecticut river. 

That summer there came out of Quebec Jean Pigeon with nine other 
habitants who put up a wooden shed for their own accommodation in what 
seemed twenty minutes, and then set to work to build us a house which we 
called ‘Naulakha.’ Ninety feet was the length of it and thirty the width, on a 
high foundation of solid mortared rocks which gave us an airy and a skunk- 
proof basement. The rest was wood, shingled, roof and sides, with dull 
green hand-split shingles, and the windows were lavish and wide. Lavish 
too was the long open attic, as I realised when too late. Pigeon asked me 
whether I would have it finished in ash or cherry. Ignorant that I was, I 
chose ash, and so missed a stretch of perhaps the most satisfying interior 
wood that is grown. Those were opulent days, when timber was nothing 
regarded, and the best of cabinet-work could be had for little money. 

Next, we laid out a long drive to the road. This needed dynamite to soften 
its grades and a most mellow plumber brought up many sticks of it all 


rattling about under his buggy-seat among the tamping-rods. We dived, like 
woodchucks, into the nearest deepest hole. Next, needing water, we sunk a 
five-inch shaft three hundred foot into the New England granite, which 
nowhere was less than three, though some say thirty, thousand foot thick. 
Over that we set a windmill, which gave us not enough water and moaned 
and squeaked o’ nights. So we knocked out its lowest bolts, hitched on two 
yoke of bullocks, and overthrew it, as it might have been the Vendôme 
Column; thus spiritually recouping ourselves for at least half the cost of 
erection. A low-power atmospheric pump, which it was my disgustful duty 
to oil, was its successor. These experiences gave us both a life-long taste for 
playing with timber, stone, concrete and such delightful things. 

Horses were an integral part of our lives, for the Bliss Cottage was three 
miles from the little town, and half a mile from the house in building. Our 
permanent servitor was a big, philosophical black called Marcus Aurelius, 
who waited in the buggy as cars wait today, and when weary of standing up 
would carefully lie down and go to sleep between his shafts. After we had 
finished with him, we tied his reins short and sent him in charge of the 
buggy alone down the road to his stable-door, where he resumed his 
slumbers till some one came to undress him and put him to bed. There was 
a small mob of other horses about the landscape, including a meek old 
stallion with a permanently lame leg, who passed the evening of his days in 
a horse-power machine which cut wood for us. 

I tried to give something of the fun and flavour of those days in a story 
called ‘A Walking Delegate’ where all the characters are from horse-life. 

The wife’s passion, I discovered, was driving trotters. It chanced that our 
first winter in ‘Naulakha’ she went to look at the new patent safety heating- 
stove, which blew flame in her face and burnt it severely. She recovered 
slowly, and Dr. Conland suggested that she needed a tonic. I had been in 
treaty for a couple of young, sealbrown, full brother and sister Morgans, 
good for a three-mile clip, and, on Conland’s hint, concluded the deal. 
When I told the wife, she thought it would console her to try them and, that 
same afternoon, leaving one eye free of the bandages, she did so in three 
foot of snow and a failing light, while I suffered beside her. But Nip and 
Tuck were perfect roadsters and the ‘tonic’ succeeded. After that they took 
us all over the large countryside. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the loneliness and sterility of life on the 
farms. The land was denuding itself of its accustomed inhabitants, and their 
places had not yet been taken by the wreckage of Eastern Europe or the 
wealthy city folk who later bought ‘pleasure farms.” What might have 


become characters, powers and attributes perverted themselves in that 
desolation as cankered trees throw out branches akimbo, and strange faiths 
and cruelties, born of solitude to the edge of insanity, flourished like lichen 
on sick bark. 

One day-long excursion up the flanks of Wantastiquet, our guardian 
mountain across the river, brought us to a farm-house where we were 
welcomed by the usual wild-eyed, flat-fronted woman of the place. Looking 
over sweeps of emptiness, we saw our ‘Naulakha’ riding on its hillside like 
a little boat on the flank of a far wave. Said the woman, fiercely; ‘Be you 
the new lights ‘crost the valley yonder? Ye don’t know what a comfort 
they’ve been to me this winter. Ye aren’t ever goin’ to shroud ‘em up — or 
be ye?’ So, as long as we lived there, that broad side of ‘Naulakha’ which 
looked her-ward was always nakedly lit. 

In the little town where we shopped there was another atmosphere. 
Vermont was by tradition a ‘Dry’ State. For that reason, one found in almost 
every office the water-bottle and thick tooth-glass displayed openly, and in 
discreet cupboards or drawers the whisky bottle. Business was conducted 
and concluded with gulps of raw spirit, followed by a pledget of ice-cold 
water. Then, both parties chewed cloves, but whether to defeat the Law, 
which no one ever regarded, or to deceive their women-folk, of whom they 
went in great fear (they were mostly educated up to College age by 
spinsters), I do not know. 

But a promising scheme for a Country Club had to be abandoned because 
many men who would by right belong to it could not be trusted with a full 
whisky bottle. On the farms, of course, men drank cider, of various 
strengths, and sometimes achieved almost maniacal forms of drunkenness. 
The whole business seemed to me as unwholesomely furtive and false as 
many aspects of American life at that time. 

Administratively, there was unlimited and meticulous legality, with a 
multiplication of semi-judicial offices and titles; but of law-abidingness, or 
of any conception of what that implied, not a trace. Very little in business, 
transportation, or distribution, that I had to deal with, was sure, punctual, 
accurate, or organised. But this they neither knew nor would have believed 
though angels affirmed it. Ethnologically, immigrants were coming into the 
States at about a million head a year. They supplied the cheap — almost 
slave — labour, lacking which all wheels would have stopped, and they 
were handled with a callousness that horrified me. The Irish had passed out 
of the market into ‘politics’ which suited their instincts of secrecy, plunder, 
and anonymous denunciation. The Italians were still at work, laying down 


trams, but were moving up, via small shops and curious activities, to the 
dominant position which they now occupy in well-organised society. The 
German, who had preceded even the Irish, counted himself a full-blooded 
American, and looked down gutturally on what he called ‘foreign trash.’ 
Somewhere in the background, though he did not know it, was the 
‘representative’ American, who traced his blood through three or four 
generations and who, controlling nothing and affecting less, protested that 
the accepted lawlessness of life was not ‘representative’ of his country, 
whose moral, aesthetic, and literary champion he had appointed himself. He 
said too, almost automatically, that all foreign elements could and would 
soon be ‘assimilated’ into ‘good Americans.’ And not a soul cared what he 
said or how he said it! They were making or losing money. 

The political background of the land was monotonous. When the people 
looked, which was seldom, outside their own borders, England was still the 
dark and dreadful enemy to be feared and guarded against. The Irish, whose 
other creed is Hate; the history books in the Schools; the Orators; the 
eminent Senators; and above all the Press; saw to that. Now John Hay, one 
of the very few American Ambassadors to England with two sides to their 
heads, had his summer house a few hours north by rail from us. On a visit 
to him, we discussed the matter. His explanation was convincing. I quote 
the words which stayed textually in my memory. ‘America’s hatred of 
England is the hoop round the forty-four (as they were then) staves of the 
Union.’ He said it was the only standard possible to apply to an enormously 
variegated population. ‘So — when a man comes up out of the sea, we say 
to him; “See that big bully over there in the East? He’s England! Hate him, 
and you’re a good American.”* 

On the principle, ‘if you can’t keep a love affair going, start a row,’ this is 
reasonable. At any rate the belief lifted on occasion the overwhelming 
vacuity of the national life into some contact with imponderable externals. 

But how thoroughly the doctrine was exploited I did not realise till we 
visited Washington in ‘95, where I met Theodore Roosevelt, then Under- 
Secretary (I never caught the name of the Upper) to the U.S. Navy. I liked 
him from the first and largely believed in him. He would come to our hotel, 
and thank God in a loud voice that he had not one drop of British blood in 
him; his ancestry being Dutch, and his creed conforming-Dopper, I think it 
is called. Naturally I told him nice tales about his Uncles and Aunts in 
South Africa — only I called them Ooms and Tanties — who esteemed 
themselves the sole lawful Dutch under the canopy and dismissed 
Roosevelt’s stock for ‘Verdomder Hollanders.’ Then he became really 


eloquent, and we would go off to the Zoo together, where he talked about 
grizzlies that he had met. It was laid on him, at that time, to furnish his land 
with an adequate Navy; the existing collection of unrelated types and casual 
purchases being worn out. I asked him how he proposed to get it, for the 
American people did not love taxation. ‘Out of you,’ was the disarming 
reply. And so — to some extent — it was. The obedient and instructed 
Press explained how England — treacherous and jealous as ever — only 
waited round the corner to descend on the unprotected coasts of Liberty, 
and to that end was preparing, etc. etc. etc. (This in ‘95 when England had 
more than enough hay on her own trident to keep her busy!) But the trick 
worked, and all the Orators and Senators gave tongue, like the Hannibal 
Chollops that they were. I remember the wife of a Senator who, apart from 
his politics, was very largely civilised, invited me to drop into the Senate 
and listen to her spouse ‘twisting the Lion’s tail.’ It seemed an odd sort of 
refreshment to offer a visitor. I could not go, but I read his speech. [At the 
present time (autumn ‘35) I have also read with interest the apology offered 
by an American Secretary of State to Nazi Germany for unfavourable 
comments on that land by a New York Police Court Judge.] But those were 
great and spacious and friendly days in Washington which — politics apart 
— Allah had not altogether deprived of a sense of humour; and the food 
was a thing to dream of. 

Through Roosevelt I met Professor Langley of the Smithsonian, an old 
man who had designed a model aeroplane driven — for petrol had not yet 
arrived — by a miniature flash-boiler engine, a marvel of delicate 
craftsmanship. It flew on trial over two hundred yards, and drowned itself 
in the waters of the Potomac, which was cause of great mirth and humour to 
the Press of his country. Langley took it coolly enough and said to me that, 
though he would never live till then, I should see the aeroplane established. 

The Smithsonian, specially on the ethnological side, was a pleasant place 
to browse in. Every nation, like every individual, walks in a vain show — 
else it could not live with itself — but I never got over the wonder of a 
people who, having extirpated the aboriginals of their continent more 
completely than any modern race had ever done, honestly believed that they 
were a godly little New England community, setting examples to brutal 
mankind. This wonder I used to explain to Theodore Roosevelt, who made 
the glass cases of Indian relics shake with his rebuttals. 

The next time I met him was in England, not long after his country had 
acquired the Philippines, and he — like an elderly lady with one babe — 
yearned to advise England on colonial administration. His views were 


sound enough, for his subject was Egypt as it was beginning to be then, and 
his text ‘Govern or get out.’ He consulted several people as to how far he 
could go. I assured him that the English would take anything from him, but 
were racially immune to advice. 

I never met him again, but we corresponded through the years when he 
‘jumped’ Panama from a brother-President there whom he described as 
‘Pithecanthropoid,’ and also during the War, in the course of which I met 
two of his delightful sons. My own idea of him was that he was a much 
bigger man than his people understood or, at that time, knew how to use, 
and that he and they might have been better off had he been born twenty 
years later. 

Meantime, our lives went on at the Bliss Cottage and, so soon as it was 
built, at ‘Naulakha.’ To the former one day came Sam McClure, credited 
with being the original of Stevenson’s Pinkerton in The Wrecker, but 
himself, far more original. He had been everything from a pedlar to a 
tintype photographer along the highways, and had held intact his genius and 
simplicity. He entered, alight with the notion for a new Magazine to be 
called ‘McClure’s.’ I think the talk lasted some twelve — or it may have 
been seventeen — hours, before the notion was fully hatched out. He, like 
Roosevelt, was in advance of his age, for he looked rather straightly at 
practices and impostures which were in the course of being sanctified 
because they paid. People called it ‘muck-raking’ at the time, and it seemed 
to do no sort of good. I liked and admired McClure more than a little, for he 
was one of the few with whom three and a half words serve for a sentence, 
and as clean and straight as spring water. Nor did I like him less when he 
made a sporting offer to take all my output for the next few years at what 
looked like fancy rates. But the Committee of Ways and Means decided that 
futures were not to be dealt in. (I here earnestly commend to the attention of 
the ambitious young a text in the thirty-third chapter of Ecclesiasticus 
which runs; ‘As long as thou livest and hast breath in thee, give not thyself 
over to any.’) 

To ‘Naulakha,’ on a wet day, came from Scribner’s of New York a large 
young man called Frank Doubleday, with a proposal, among other things, 
for a complete edition of my then works. One accepts or refuses things that 
really matter on personal and illogical grounds. We took to that young man 
at sight, and he and his wife became of our closest friends. In due time, 
when he was building up what turned into the great firm of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and later Doubleday, Doran & Co., I handed over the 
American side of my business to him. Whereby I escaped many distractions 


for the rest of my life. Thanks to the large and intended gaps in the 
American Copyright law, much could be done by the enterprising not only 
to steal, which was natural, but to add to and interpolate and embellish the 
thefts with stuff I had never written. At first this annoyed me, but later I 
laughed; and Frank Doubleday chased the pirates up with cheaper and 
cheaper editions, so that their thefts became less profitable. There was no 
more pretence to morality in these gentlemen than in their brethren, the 
bootleggers of later years. As a pillar of the Copyright League (even he 
could not see the humour of it) once said, when I tried to bring him to book 
for a more than usually flagrant trespass ‘We thought there was money in it, 
so we did it.’ It was, you see, his religion. By and large I should say that 
American pirates have made say half as many dollars out of my stuff as I 
am occasionally charged with having ‘made’ out of the legitimate market in 
that country. 

Into this queer life the Father came to see how we fared, and we two 
went wandering into Quebec where, the temperature being 95 and all the 
world dressed all over after the convention of those days, the Father was 
much amazed. Then we visited at Boston his old friend, Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, whose daughters I had known at The Grange in my 
boyhood and since. They were Brahmins of the Boston Brahmins, living 
delightfully, but Norton himself, full of forebodings as to the future of his 
land’s soul, felt the established earth sliding under him, as horses feel 
coming earth-tremors. 

He told us a tale of old days in New England. He and another Professor, 
wandering round the country in a buggy and discussing high and moral 
matters, halted at the farm of an elderly farmer well known to them, who, in 
the usual silence of New England; set about getting the horse a bucket of 
water. The two men in the buggy went on with their discussion, in the 
course of which one of them said; ‘Well, according to Montaigne,’ and gave 
a quotation. Voice from the horse’s head, where the farmer was holding the 
bucket ‘“‘Tweren’t Montaigne said that. “Twere Mon-tes-ki-ew.’ And ‘twas. 

That, said Norton, was in the middle or late ‘seventies. We two wandered 
about the back of Shady Hill in a buggy, but nothing of that amazing kind 
befell us. And Norton spoke of Emerson and Wendell Holmes and 
Longfellow and the Alcotts and other influences of the past as we returned 
to his library, and he browsed aloud among his books; for he was a scholar 
among scholars. 

But what struck me, and he owned to something of the same feeling, was 
the apparent waste and ineffectiveness, in the face of the foreign inrush, of 


all the indigenous effort of the past generation. It was then that I first began 
to wonder whether Abraham Lincoln had not killed rather too many 
autochthonous ‘Americans’ in the Civil War, for the benefit of their hastily 
imported Continental supplanters. This is black heresy, but I have since met 
men and women who have breathed it. The weakest of the old-type 
immigrants had been sifted and salted by the long sailing-voyage of those 
days. But steam began in the later ‘sixties and early ‘seventies, when human 
cargoes could be delivered with all their imperfections and infections in a 
fortnight or so. And one million more-or-less acclimatised Americans had 
been killed. 

Somehow or other, between ‘92 and ‘96 we managed to pay two flying 
visits to England, where my people were retired and lived in Wiltshire; and 
we learned to loathe the cold North Atlantic more and more. On one trip 
our steamer came almost atop of a whale, who submerged just in time to 
clear us, and looked up into my face with an unforgettable little eye the size 
of a bullock’s. Eminent Masters R.L.S. will remember what William Dent 
Pitman saw of ‘haughty and indefinable’ in the hairdresser’s waxen model. 
When I was illustrating the Just So Stories, I remembered and strove after 
that eye. 

We went once or twice to Gloucester, Mass., on a summer visit, when I 
attended the annual Memorial Service to the men drowned or lost in the 
cod-fishing schooners fleet. Gloucester was then the metropolis of that 
industry. 

Now our Dr. Conland had served in that fleet when he was young. One 
thing leading to another, as happens in this world, I embarked on a little 
book which was called Captains Courageous. My part was the writing; his 
the details. This book took us (he rejoicing to escape from the dread 
respectability of our little town) to the shore-front, and the old T-wharf of 
Boston Harbour, and to queer meals in sailors’ eating-houses, where he 
renewed his youth among ex-shipmates or their kin. We assisted hospitable 
tug-masters to help haul three — and four-stick schooners of Pocahontas 
coal all round the harbour; we boarded every craft that looked as if she 
might be useful, and we delighted ourselves to the limit of delight. Charts 
we got — old and new — and the crude implements of navigation such as 
they used off the Banks, and a battered boat-compass, still a treasure with 
me. (Also, by pure luck, I had sight of the first sickening uprush and vomit 
of iridescent coal-dusted water into the hold of a ship, a crippled iron hulk, 
sinking at her moorings.) And Conland took large cod and the appropriate 
knives with which they are prepared for the hold, and demonstrated 


anatomically and surgically so that I could make no mistake about treating 
them in print. Old tales, too, he dug up, and the lists of dead and gone 
schooners whom he had loved, and I revelled in profligate abundance of 
detail — not necessarily for publication but for the joy of it. And he sent me 
— may he be forgiven! — out on a pollock-fisher, which is ten times fouler 
than any cod-schooner, and I was immortally sick, even though they tried to 
revive me with a fragment of unfresh pollock. 

As though this were not enough, when, at the end of my tale, I desired 
that some of my characters should pass from San Francisco to New York in 
record time, and wrote to a railway magnate of my acquaintance asking 
what he himself would do, that most excellent man sent a fully worked-out 
time-table, with watering halts, changes of engine, mileage, track 
conditions and climates, so that a corpse could not have gone wrong in the 
schedule. My characters arrived triumphantly; and, then, a real live railway 
magnate was so moved after reading the book that he called out his engines 
and called out his men, hitched up his own private car, and set himself to 
beat my time on paper over the identical route, and succeeded. Yet the book 
was not all reporterage. I wanted to see if I could catch and hold something 
of a rather beautiful localised American atmosphere that was already 
beginning to fade. Thanks to Conland I came near this. 

A million — or it may have been only forty — years later, a Super-film 
Magnate was in treaty with me for the film rights of this book. At the end of 
the sitting, my Daemon led me to ask if it were proposed to introduce much 
‘sex appeal’ into the great work. ‘Why, certainly,’ said he. Now a happily 
married lady cod-fish lays about three million eggs at one confinement. I 
told him as much. He said; ‘Is that so?’ And went on about ‘ideals.’. . . 
Conland had been long since dead, but I prayed that wherever he was, he 
might have heard. 

And so, in this unreal life, indoors and out, four years passed, and a good 
deal of verse and prose saw the light. Better than all, I had known a corner 
of the United States as a householder, which is the only way of getting at a 
country. Tourists may carry away impressions, but it is the seasonal detail 
of small things and doings (such as putting up fly-screens and stove-pipes, 
buying yeast-cakes and being lectured by your neighbours) that bite in the 
lines of mental pictures. They were an interesting folk, but behind their 
desperate activities lay always, it seemed to me, immense and 
unacknowledged boredom — the deadweight of material things 
passionately worked up into Gods, that only bored their worshippers more 
and worse and longer. The intellectual influences of their Continental 


immigrants were to come later. At this time they were still more or less 
connected with the English tradition and schools, and the Semitic strain had 
not yet been uplifted in a too-much-at-ease Zion. So far as I was concerned, 
I felt the atmosphere was to some extent hostile. The idea seemed to be that 
I was ‘making money’ out of America — witness the new house and the 
horses — and was not sufficiently grateful for my privileges. My visits to 
England and the talk there persuaded me that the English scene might be 
shifting to some new developments, which would be worth watching. A 
meeting of the Committee of Ways and Means came to the conclusion that 
‘Naulakha,’ desirable as it was, meant only ‘a house’ and not ‘The House’ 
of our dreams. So we loosed hold and, with another small daughter, born in 
the early spring snows and beautifully tanned in a sumptuous upper 
verandah, we took ship for England, after clearing up all our accounts. As 
Emerson wrote: — 

Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? Pay every debt as if God wrote the 
bill. 

The spring of ‘96 saw us in Torquay, where we found a house for our 
heads that seemed almost too good to be true. It was large and bright, with 
big rooms each and all open to the sun, the grounds embellished with great 
trees and the warm land dipping southerly to the clean sea under the 
Marychurch cliffs. It had been inhabited for thirty years by three old maids. 
We took it hopefully. Then we made two notable discoveries. Everybody 
was learning to ride things called ‘bicycles.’ In Torquay there was a circular 
cinder-track where, at stated hours, men and women rode solemnly round 
and round on them. Tailors supplied special costumes for this sport. Some 
one — I think it was Sam McClure from America — had given us a tandem 
bicycle, whose double steering-bars made good dependence for continuous 
domestic quarrel. On this devil’s toast-rack we took exercise, each believing 
that the other liked it. We even rode it through the idle, empty lanes, and 
would pass or overtake without upset several carts in several hours. But, 
one fortunate day, it skidded, and decanted us on to the roadmetal. Almost 
before we had risen from our knees, we made mutual confession of our 
common loathing of wheels, pushed the Hell—Spider home by hand, and 
rode it no more. 

The other revelation came in the shape of a growing depression which 
enveloped us both — a gathering blackness of mind and sorrow of the 
heart, that each put down to the new, soft climate and, without telling the 
other, fought against for long weeks. It was the Feng-shui — the Spirit of 
the house itself — that darkened the sunshine and fell upon us every time 


we entered, checking the very words on our lips. 

A talk about a doubtful cistern brought another mutual confession. ‘But I 
thought you liked the place?’ ‘But I made sure you did,’ was the burden of 
our litanies. Using the cistern for a stalking-horse, we paid forfeit and fled. 
More than thirty years later on a motor-trip we ventured down the steep 
little road to that house, and met, almost unchanged, the gardener and his 
wife in the large, open, sunny stable-yard, and, quite unchanged, the same 
brooding Spirit of deep, deep Despondency within the open, lit rooms. 

But while we were at Torquay there came to me the idea of beginning 
some tracts or parables on the education of the young. These, for reasons 
honestly beyond my control, turned themselves into a series of tales called 
Stalky & Co. My very dear Headmaster, Cormell Price, who had now 
turned into ‘Uncle Crom’ or just ‘Crommy,’ paid a visit at the time and we 
discussed school things generally. He said, with the chuckle that I had 
reason to know, that my tracts would be some time before they came to 
their own. On their appearance they were regarded as irreverent, not true to 
life, and rather ‘brutal.’ This led me to wonder, not for the first time, at 
which end of their carcasses grown men keep their school memories. 

Talking things over with ‘Crommy,’ I reviled him for the badness and 
scantiness of our food at Westward Ho! To which he replied; ‘We-el! For 
one thing, we were all as poor as church mice. Can you remember any one 
who had as much as a bob a week pocket money? I can’t. For an other, a 
boy who is always hungry is more interested in his belly than in anything 
else.’ (In the Boer War I learned that the virtue in a battalion living on what 
is known as “Two and a half? — Army biscuits — a day is severe.) 
Speaking of sickness and epidemics, which were unknown to us, he said; ‘I 
expect you were healthy because you lived in the open almost as much as 
Dartmoor ponies.’ Stalky & Co. became the illegitimate ancestor of several 
stories of school-life whose heroes lived through experiences mercifully 
denied to me. It is still read (‘35) and I maintain it is a truly valuable 
collection of tracts. 

Our flight from Torquay ended almost by instinct at Rottingdean where 
the beloved Aunt and Uncle had their holiday house, and where I had spent 
my very last days before sailing for India fourteen years back. In 1882 there 
had been but one daily bus from Brighton, which took forty minutes; and 
when a stranger appeared on the village green the native young would stick 
out their tongues at him. The Downs poured almost direct into the one 
village street and lay out eastward unbroken to Russia Hill above 
Newhaven. It was little altered in ‘96. My cousin, Stanley Baldwin, had 


married the eldest daughter of the Ridsdales out of The Dene — the big 
house that flanked one side of the green. My Uncle’s ‘North End House’ 
commanded the other, and a third house opposite the church was waiting to 
be taken according to the decrees of Fate. The Baldwin marriage, then, 
made us free of the joyous young brotherhood and sisterhood of The Dene, 
and its friends. 

The Aunt and the Uncle had said to us; ‘Let the child that is coming to 
you be born in our house,’ and had effaced themselves till my son John 
arrived on a warm August night of ‘97, under what seemed every good 
omen. Meantime, we had rented by direct interposition of Fate that third 
house opposite the church on the green. It stood in a sort of little island 
behind flint walls which we then thought were high enough, and almost 
beneath some big ilex trees. It was small, none too well built, but cheap, 
and so suited us who still remembered a little affair at Yokohama. Then 
there grew up great happiness between “The Dene,’ ‘North End House,’ and 
‘The Elms.’ One could throw a cricket-ball from any one house to the other, 
but, beyond turning out at 2 A.M. to help a silly foxhound puppy who had 
stuck in a drain, I do not remember any violent alarms and excursions other 
than packing farmcarts filled with mixed babies — Stanley Baldwin’s and 
ours — and despatching them into the safe clean heart of the motherly 
Downs for jam-smeared picnics. Those Downs moved me to write some 
verses called ‘Sussex.’ To-day, from Rottingdean to Newhaven is almost 
fully developed suburb, of great horror. 

When the Burne—Jones’ returned to their own ‘North End House,’ all was 
more than well. My Uncle’s world was naturally not mine, but his heart and 
brain were large enough to take in any universe, and in the matter of doing 
one’s own work in one’s own way he had no doubts. His golden laugh, his 
delight in small things, and the perpetual war of practical jokes that waged 
between us, was refreshment after working hours. And when we cousins, 
Phil, his son, Stanley Baldwin and I, went to the beach and came back with 
descriptions of fat bathers, he would draw them, indescribably swag- 
bellied, wallowing in the surf. Those were exceedingly good days, and 
one’s work came easily and fully. 

Now even in the Bliss Cottage I had a vague notion of an Irish boy, born 
in India and mixed up with native life. I went as far as to make him the son 
of a private in an Irish Battalion, and christened him ‘Kim of the ‘Rishti? — 
short, that is, for Irish. This done, I felt like Mr. Micawber that I had as 
good as paid that I.O.U. on the future, and went after other things for some 
years. 


In the meantime my people had left India for good, and were established 
in a small stone house near Tisbury, Wilts. It possessed a neat little stone- 
walled stable with a shed or two, all perfectly designed for clay and plaster 
of Paris works, which are not desired indoors. Later, the Father put up a tin 
tabernacle which he had thatched, and there disposed his drawing 
portfolios, big photo and architectural books, gravers, modelling-tools, 
paints, siccatives, varnishes, and the hundred other don’t-you-touch-’ems 
that every right-minded man who works with his hands naturally collects. 
(These matters are detailed because they all come into the story.) 

Within short walk of him lay Fonthill, the great house of Alfred 
Morrison, millionaire and collector of all manner of beautiful things, his 
wife contenting herself with mere precious and sub-precious stones. And 
my Father was free of all these treasures, and many others in such houses as 
Clouds, where the Wyndhams lived, a few miles away. I think that both he 
and my Mother were happy in their English years, for they knew exactly 
what they did not want; and I knew that when I came over to see them I had 
no need to sing; ‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight.’ 

In a gloomy, windy autumn Kim came back to me with insistence, and I 
took it to be smoked over with my Father. Under our united tobaccos it 
grew like the Djinn released from the brass bottle, and the more we 
explored its possibilities the more opulence of detail did we discover. I do 
not know what proportion of an iceberg is below water-line, but Kim as it 
finally appeared was about one-tenth of what the first lavish specification 
called for. 

As to its form there was but one possible to the author, who said that 
what was good enough for Cervantes was good enough for him. To whom 
the Mother; ‘Don’t you stand in your wool-boots hiding behind Cervantes 
with me! You know you couldn’t make a plot to save your soul.’ 

So I went home much fortified and Kim took care of himself. The only 
trouble was to keep him within bounds. Between us, we knew every step, 
sight, and smell on his casual road, as well as all the persons he met. Once 
only, as I remember, did I have to bother the India Office, where there are 
four acres of books and documents in the basements, for a certain work on 
Indian magic which I always sincerely regret that I could not steal. They 
fuss about receipts there. 

At ‘The Elms,’ Rottingdean, the sou’-wester raged day and night, till the 
silly windows jiggled their wedges loose. (Which was why the Committee 
vowed never to have a house of their own with up-and-down windows. Cf. 
Charles Reade on that subject.) But I was quite unconcerned. I had my 


Eastern sunlight and if I wanted more I could get it at “The Gables,’ 
Tisbury. At last I reported Kim finished. ‘Did it stop, or you? ‘the Father 
asked. And when I told him that it was It, he said; “Then it oughtn’t to be 
too bad.’ 

He would take no sort of credit for any of his suggestions, memories or 
confirmations — not even for that single touch of the low-driving sunlight 
which makes luminous every detail in the picture of the Grand Trunk Road 
at eventide. The Himalayas I painted all by myself, as the children say. So 
also the picture of the Lahore Museum of which I had once been Deputy 
Curator for six weeks — unpaid but immensely important. And there was a 
half-chapter of the Lama sitting down in the blue-green shadows at the foot 
of a glacier, telling Kim stories out of the Jatakas, which was truly beautiful 
but, as my old Classics master would have said, ‘otiose,’ and it was 
removed almost with tears. 

But the crown of the fun came when (in 1902) was issued an illustrated 
edition of my works, and the Father attended to Kim. He had the notion of 
making low-relief plaques and photographing them afterwards. Here it was 
needful to catch the local photographer, who, till then, had specialised in 
privates of the Line with plastered hair and skin-tight uniforms, and to lead 
him up the strenuous path of photographing dead things so that they might 
show a little life. The man was a bit bewildered at first, but he had a teacher 
of teachers, and so grew to understand. The incidental muck-heaps in the 
stable-yard were quite noticeable, though a loyal housemaid fought them 
broom-and-bucket, and Mother allowed messy half-born ‘sketches’ to be 
dumped by our careless hands on sofas and chairs. Naturally when he got 
his final proofs he was sure that ‘it all ought to be done again from the 
beginning,’ which was rather how I felt about the letterpress, but, if it be 
possible, he and I will do that in a better world, and on a scale to amaze 
Archangels. 

There is one picture that I remember of him in the tin tabernacle, hunting 
big photos of Indian architecture for some utterly trivial detail in a corner of 
some plaque. He looked up as I came in and, rubbing his beard and carrying 
on his own thought, quoted; ‘If you get simple beauty and naught else, You 
get about the best thing God invents.’ It is the greatest of my many 
blessings that I was given grace to know them at the time, instead of having 
them brought to my remorseful notice too late. 

I expect that is why I am perhaps a little impatient over the Higher 
Cannibalism as practised today. 

And so much for Kim which has stood up for thirty-five years. There was 


a good deal of beauty in it, and not a little wisdom; the best in both sorts 
being owed to my Father. 

A great, but frightening, honour came to me when I was thirty-three 
(1897) and was elected to the Athenaeum under Rule Two, which provides 
for admitting distinguished persons without ballot. I took counsel with 
Burne—Jones as to what to do. ‘I don’t dine there often,’ said he. ‘It 
frightens me rather, but we’ll tackle it together.’ And on a night appointed 
we went to that meal. So far as I recall we were the only people in that big 
dining-room, for in those days the Athenaeum, till one got to know it, was 
rather like a cathedral between services. But at any rate I had dined there, 
and hung my hat on Peg 33. (I have shifted it since.) Before long I realised 
that if one wanted to know anything from forging an anchor to forging 
antiquities one would find the world’s ultimate expert in the matter at lunch. 
I managed to be taken into a delightful window-table, preempted by an old 
General, who had begun life as a Middy in the Crimea before he entered the 
Guards. In his later years he was a fearless yachtsman, as well as several 
other things, and he dealt faithfully with me when I made technical errors in 
any tale of mine that interested him. I grew very fond of him, and of four or 
five others who used that table. 

One afternoon, I remember, Parsons of the Turbinia asked if I would care 
to see a diamond burned. The demonstration took place in a room crammed 
with wires and electric cells (I forget what their aggregate voltage was) and 
all went well for a while. The diamond’s tip bubbled like cauliflower au 
gratin. Then there was a flash and a crash, and we were on the floor in 
darkness. But, as Parsons said, that was not the diamond’s fault. 

Among other pillars of the dear, dingy, old downstairs billiard-room was 
Hercules Read, of the British Museum on the Eastern Antiquities side. 
Externally, he was very handsome, but his professional soul was black, 
even for that of a Curator — and my Father had been a Curator. (Note. It is 
entirely right that the English should mistrust and disregard all the Arts and 
most of the Sciences, for on that indifference rests their moral grandeur, but 
their starvation in their estimates is sometimes too marked.) 

At this present age I do not lunch very often at the Athenaeum, where it 
has struck me that the bulk of the members are scandalously young, 
whether elected under Rule Two or by ballot of their fellow-infants. Nor do 
I relish persons of forty calling me ‘Sir.’ 

My life made me grossly dependent on Clubs for my spiritual comfort. 
Three English ones, the Athenaeum, Carlton, and Beefsteak, met my wants, 
but the Beefsteak gave me most. Our company there was unpredictable, and 


one could say what one pleased at the moment without being taken at the 
foot of the letter. Sometimes one would draw a full house of five different 
professions, from the Bench to the Dramatic Buccaneer. Otherwhiles, three 
of a kind, chance-stranded in town, would drift into long, leisurely talk that 
ranged half earth over, and separate well pleased with themselves and their 
table-companions. And once, when I feared that I might have to dine alone, 
there entered a member whom I had never seen before, and have never met 
since, full of bird-preservation. By the time we parted what I did not know 
about bird sanctuaries was scarcely worth knowing. But it was best when of 
a sudden some one or something plunged us all in what you might call a 
general ‘rag,’ each man’s tongue guarding his own head. 

There is no race so dowered as the English with the gift of talking real, 
rich, allusive, cut-inand-out ‘skittles.’ Americans are too much anecdotards; 
the French too much orators for this light-handed game, and neither race 
delivers itself so unreservedly to mirth as we do. 

When I lived in Villiers Street, I picked up with the shore-end of a select 
fishing-club, which met in a tobacconist’s back-parlour. They were mostly 
small tradesmen, keen on roach, dace and such, but they too had that gift, as 
I expect their forebears had in Addison’s time. 

The late Doctor Johnson once observed that ‘we shall receive no letters 
in the grave.’ I am perfectly sure, though Boswell never set it down, that he 
lamented the lack of Clubs in that same place. 


Chapter 6 


South Africa 


But at the back of my head there was an uneasiness, based on things that 
men were telling me about affairs outside England. (The inhabitants of that 
country never looked further than their annual seaside resorts.) There was 
trouble too in South Africa after the Jameson Raid which promised, men 
wrote me, further trouble. Altogether, one had a sense of ‘a sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees’ — of things moving into position as 
troops move. And into the middle of it all came the Great Queen’s Diamond 
jubilee, and a certain optimism that scared me. The outcome, as far as I was 
concerned, took the shape of a set of verses called ‘Recessional,’ which 
were published in The Times in ‘97 at the end of the Jubilee celebrations. It 
was more in the nature of a nuzzur-wattu (an averter of the Evil Eye), and 
— with the conservatism of the English — was used in choirs and places 
where they sing long after our Navy and Army alike had in the name of 
‘peace’ been rendered innocuous. It was written just before I went off on 
Navy manoeuvres with my friend Captain E. H. Bayly. When I returned it 
seemed to me that the time was ripe for its publication, so, after making one 
or two changes in it, I gave it to The Times. I say ‘gave’ because for this 
kind of work I did not take payment. It does not much matter what people 
think of a man after his death, but I should not like the people whose good 
opinion I valued to believe that I took money for verses on Joseph 
Chamberlain, Rhodes, Lord Milner, or any of my South African verse in 
The Times. 

It was this uneasiness of mine which led us down to the Cape in the 
winter of ‘97, taking the Father with us. There we lived in a boardinghouse 
at Wynberg, kept by an Irishwoman, who faithfully followed the instincts of 
her race and spread miseries and discomforts round her in return for good 
monies. But the children throve, and the colour, light, and half-oriental 
manners of the land bound chains round our hearts for years to come. 

It was here that I first met Rhodes to have any talk with. He was as 
inarticulate as a school-boy of fifteen. Jameson and he, as I perceived later, 
communicated by telepathy. But Jameson was not with him at that time. 
Rhodes had a habit of jerking out sudden questions as disconcerting as 
those of a child — or the Roman Emperor he so much resembled. He said 


to me apropos of nothing in particular; ‘What’s your dream?’ I answered 
that he was part of it, and I think I told him that I had come down to look at 
things. He showed me some of his newly established fruit farms in the 
peninsula, wonderful old Dutch houses, stalled in deep peace, and lamented 
the difficulty of getting sound wood for packing-cases and the shortcomings 
of native labour. But it was his wish and his will that there should be a fruit 
growing industry in the Colony, and his chosen lieutenants made it 
presently come to pass. The Colony then owed no thanks to any Dutch 
Ministry in that regard. The racial twist of the Dutch (they had taken that 
title to themselves and called the inhabitants of the Low Countries 
‘Hollanders’) was to exploit everything they could which was being done 
for them, to put every obstacle in the way of any sort of development, and 
to take all the cash they could squeeze out of it. In which respect they were 
no better and no worse than many of their brethren. It was against their 
creed to try and stamp out cattle plagues, to dip their sheep, or to combat 
locusts, which in a country overwhelmingly pastoral had its drawbacks. 
Cape Town, as a big distributing centre, was dominated in many ways by 
rather nervous shopkeepers, who wished to stand well with their customers 
up-country, and who served as Mayors and occasional public officials. And 
the aftermath of the Jameson Raid had scared many people. 

During the South African War my position among the rank and file came 
to be unofficially above that of most Generals. Money was wanted to 
procure small comforts for the troops at the Front and, to this end, the Daily 
Mail started what must have been a very early ‘stunt.’ It was agreed that I 
should ask the public for subscriptions. That paper charged itself with the 
rest. My verses (‘The Absent-minded Beggar’) had some elements of direct 
appeal but, as was pointed out, lacked ‘poetry.’ Sir Arthur Sullivan wedded 
the words to a tune guaranteed to pull teeth out of barrel-organs. Anybody 
could do what they chose with the result, recite, sing, intone or reprint, etc., 
on condition that they turned in all fees and profits to the main account — 
*The Absentminded Beggar Fund’ — which closed at about a quarter of a 
million. Some of this was spent in tobacco. Men smoked pipes more than 
cigarettes at that epoch, and the popular brand was a cake — chewable also 
— called ‘Hignett’s True Affection.’ My note-of-hand at the Cape Town 
depot was good for as much as I cared to take about with me. The rest 
followed. My telegrams were given priority by sweating R.E. sergeants 
from all sorts of congested depots. My seat in the train was kept for me by 
British Bayonets in their shirtsleeves. My small baggage was fought for and 
servilely carried by Colonial details, who are not normally meek, and I was 


persona gratissima at certain Wynberg Hospitals where the nurses found I 
was good for pyjamas. Once I took a bale of them to the wrong nurse (the 
red capes confused me) and, knowing the matter to be urgent, loudly 
announced; ‘Sister, I’ve got your pyjamas.’ That one was neither grateful 
nor very polite. 

My attractions led to every sort of delightful or sometimes sorrowful 
wayside intimacies with all manner of men; and only once did I receive a 
snub. I was going up to Bloemfontein just after its capture in a carriage 
taken from the Boers, who had covered its floors with sheep’s guts and 
onions, and its side with caricatures of ‘Chamberlain’ on a gallows. 
Otherwise, there was nothing much except woodwork. Behind us was an 
open truck of British troops whom the Company wag was entertaining by 
mimicking their officers telling them how to pile horseshoes. As evening 
fell, I got from him a couple of three-wicked, signal-lamp candles, which 
gave us at least light to eat by. I naturally wanted to know how he had come 
by these desirable things. He replied; ‘Look ‘ere, Guv’nor, I didn’t ask you 
‘ow you come by the baccy you dished out just now. Can’t you bloody well 
leave me alone?’ 

In this same ghost-train an Indian officer’s servant (Muhammedan) was 
worried on a point of conscience. ‘Would this Government issued tin of 
bully-beef be lawful food for a Muslim?’ I told him that, when Islam wars 
with unbelievers, the Koran permits reasonable latitude of ceremonial 
obligations; and he need not hesitate. Next dawn, he was at my bunk-side 
with Anglo—India’s morning cup of tea. (He must have stolen the hot water 
from the engine, for there was not a drop in the landscape.) When I asked 
how the miracle had come about, he replied, with the smile of my own 
Kadir Baksh; ‘Millar, Sahib,’ signifying that he had found (or ‘made’) it. 

My Bloemfontein trip was on Lord Roberts’ order to report and do what I 
was told. This was explained at the station by two strangers, who grew into 
my friends for life, H. A. Gwynne, then Head Correspondent of Reuter’s, 
and Perceval Landon of The Times. ‘You’ve got to help us edit a paper for 
the troops,’ they said, and forth with inducted me into the newly captured 
‘office,’ for Bloemfontein had fallen — Boer fashion — rather like an 
outraged Sunday School a few days before. 

The compositors and the plant were also captives of our bow and spear 
and rather cross about it — especially the ex-editor’s wife, a German with a 
tongue. When one saw a compositor, one told him to compose Lord 
Roberts’ Official Proclamation to the deeply injured enemy. I had the 
satisfaction of picking up from the floor a detailed account of how Her 


Majesty’s Brigade of Guards had been driven into action by the fire of our 
artillery; and a proof of a really rude leader about myself. 

There was in that lull a large trade in proclamations — and butter at half 
a crown the pound. We used all the old stereos, advertising long-since 
exhausted comestibles, coal and groceries (facepowder, I think, was the 
only surviving commodity in the Bloemfontein shops), and we enlivened 
their interstices with our own contributions, supplemented by the works of 
dusty men, who looked in and gave us very fine copy — mostly libellous. 

Julian Ralph, the very best of Americans, was a co-editor also. And he 
had a grown son who went down with a fever unpleasantly like typhoid. We 
searched for a competent doctor, and halted a German who, so great was the 
terror of our arms after the ‘capture,’ demanded haughtily; ‘But who shall 
pay me for my trouble if I come?’ No one seemed to know, but several men 
explained who would pay him if he dallied on the way. He took one look at 
the boy’s stomach, and said happily; ‘Of course it is typhoid.’ Then came 
the question how to get the case over to hospital, which was rank with 
typhoid, the Boers having cut the water supply. The first thing was to fetch 
down the temperature with an alcohol swabbing. Here we were at a 
standstill till some genius — I think it was Landon — said; ‘I’ve noticed 
there’s an officer’s wife in the place who’s wearing a fringe.’ On this hint a 
man went forth into the wide dusty streets, and presently found her, fringe 
and all. Heaven knows how she had managed to wangle her way up, but she 
was a sportswoman of purest water. ‘Come to my room,’ said she, and in 
passing over the priceless bottle, only sighed ‘Don’t use it all — unless you 
have to.’ We ran the boy down from 103 to a generous 99 and pushed him 
into hospital, where it turned out that it was not typhoid after all but only 
bad veldtfever. 

First and last there were, I think, eight thousand cases of typhoid in 
Bloemfontein. Often to my knowledge both ‘ceremonial’ Union jacks in a 
battalion would be ‘in use ‘at the same time. Extra corpses went to the 
grave under the Service blanket. 

Our own utter carelessness, officialdom and ignorance were responsible 
for much of the deathrate. I have seen a Horse Battery ‘dead to the wide’ 
come in at midnight in raging rain and be assigned, by some idiot saving 
himself trouble, the site of an evacuated typhoid-hospital. Result — thirty 
cases after a month. I have seen men drinking raw Modder-river a few 
yards below where the mules were staling; and the organisation and siting 
of latrines seemed to be considered ‘nigger-work.’ The most important 
medical office in any battalion ought to be Provost—Marshal of Latrines. 


To typhoid was added dysentery, the smell of which is even more 
depressing than the stench of human carrion. One could wind the dysentery 
tents a mile off. And remember that, till we planted disease, the vast sun- 
baked land was antiseptic and sterilised — so much so that a clean 
abdominal Mauser-wound often entailed no more than a week of abstention 
from solid food. I found this out on a hospital-train, where I had to head off 
a mob of angry ‘abdominals’ from regular rations. That was when we were 
picking up casualties after a small affair called Paardeberg, and the lists — 
really about two thousand — were carefully minimised to save the English 
public from ‘shock.’ During this work I happened to fall unreservedly, in 
darkness, over a man near the train, and filled my palms with gravel. He 
explained in an even voice that he was ‘fractured ‘ip, sir. ‘Ope you ain’t ‘urt 
yourself, sir.’ I never got at this unknown Philip Sidney’s name. They were 
wonderful even in the hour of death — these men and boys — lodge- 
keepers and ex-butlers of the Reserve and raw town-lads of twenty. 

But to return to Bloemfontein. In an interval of our editorial labours, I 
went out of the town and presently met the ‘solitary horseman’ of the 
novels. He was a Conductor — Commissariat Sergeant — who reported 
that the ‘flower of the British Army’ had been ambushed and cut up at a 
place called ‘Sanna’s Post,’ and passed on obviously discomposed. I had 
imagined the flower of that Army to be busied behind me reading our 
paper; but, a short while after, I met an officer who, in the old Indian days, 
was nicknamed ‘the Sardine.’ He was calm, but rather fuzzy as to the 
outlines of his uniform, which was frayed and ripped by bullets. Yes, there 
had been trouble where he came from, but he was fuller for the moment of 
professional admiration. 

‘What was it like? They got us in a donga. Just like going into a theatre. 
“Stalls left, dress circle right,’ don’t you know? We just dropped into the 
trap, and it was “Infantry this way, please. Guns to the right, if you please.” 
Beautiful bit of work! How many did they get of us? About twelve hundred, 
I think, and four — maybe six — guns. Expert job they made of it. That’s 
the result of bill-stickin’ expeditions.’ And with more compliments to the 
foe, he too passed on. 

By the time that I returned to Bloemfontein the populace had it that 
eighty thousand Boers were closing in on the town at once, and the Press 
Censor (Lord Stanley, now Derby) was besieged with persons anxious to 
telegraph to Cape Town. To him a non-Aryan pushed a domestic wire 
‘weather here changeable.’ Stanley, himself a little worried for the fate of 
some of his friends in that ambuscaded column, rebuked the gentleman. 


The Sardine was right about the ‘bill-sticking’ expeditions. Wandering 
columns had been sent round the country to show how kind the British 
desired to be to the misguided Boer. But the Transvaal Boer, not being a 
town-bird, was unimpressed by the ‘fall’ of the Free State capital, and ran 
loose on the veldt with his pony and Mauser. 

So there had to be a battle, which was called the Battle of Kari Siding. 
All the staff of the Bloemfontein Friend attended. I was put in a Cape cart, 
with native driver, containing most of the drinks, and with me was a well- 
known war-correspondent. The enormous pale landscape swallowed up 
seven thousand troops without a sign, along a front of seven miles. On our 
way we passed a collection of neat, deep and empty trenches well undercut 
for shelter on the shrapnel side. A young Guards officer, recently promoted 
to Brevet-Major — and rather sore with the paper that we had printed it 
Branch — studied them interestedly. They were the first dim lines of the 
dug-out, but his and our eyes were held. The Hun had designed them 
secundum artem, but the Boer had preferred the open within reach of his 
pony. At last we came to a lone farm-house in a vale adorned with no less 
than five white flags. Beyond the ridge was a sputter of musketry and now 
and then the whoop of a field-piece. ‘Here,’ said my guide and guardian, 
‘we get out and walk. Our driver will wait for us at the farmhouse.’ But the 
driver loudly objected. ‘No, sar. They shoot. They shoot me.’ ‘But they are 
white-flagged all over,’ we said. ‘Yess, sar. That why,’ was his answer, and 
he preferred to take his mules down into a decently remote donga and wait 
our return. 

The farm-house (you will see in a little why I am so detailed) held two 
men and, I think, two women, who received us disinterestedly. We went on 
into a vacant world full of sunshine and distances, where now and again a 
single bullet sang to himself. What I most objected to was the sensation of 
being under aimed fire — being, as it were, required as a head. ‘What are 
they doing this for?’ I asked my friend. ‘Because they think we are the 
Something Light Horse. They ought to be just under this slope.’ I prayed 
that the particularly Something Light Horse would go elsewhere, which 
they presently did, for the aimed fire slackened and a wandering Colonial, 
bored to extinction, turned up with news from a far flank. ‘No; nothing 
doing and no one to see.’ Then more cracklings and a most cautious move 
forward to the lip of a large hollow where sheep were grazing. Some of 
them began to drop and kick. ‘That’s both sides trying sighting-shots,’ said 
my companion. ‘What range do you make it?’ I asked. ‘Eight hundred, at 
the nearest. That’s close quarters nowadays. You’ll never see anything 


closer than this. Modern rifles make it impossible. We’re hung up till 
something cracks somewhere.’ There was a decent lull for meals on both 
sides, interrupted now and again by sputters. Then one indubitable shell — 
ridiculously like a pip-squeak in that vastness but throwing up much dirt. 
‘Krupp! Four or six pounder at extreme range,’ said the expert. “They still 
think we’re the — Light Horse. They’ ll come to be fairly regular from now 
on.’ Sure enough, every twenty minutes or so, one judgmatic shell pitched 
on our slope. We waited, seeing nothing in the emptiness, and hearing only 
a faint murmur as of wind along gas-jets, running in and out of the 
unconcerned hills. 

Then pom-poms opened. These were nasty little one-pounders, ten in a 
belt (which usually jammed about the sixth round). On soft ground they 
merely thudded. On rock-face the shell breaks up and yowls like a cat. My 
friend for the first time seemed interested. ‘If these are their pom-poms, it’s 
Pretoria for us,’ was his diagnosis. I looked behind me — the whole length 
of South Africa down to Cape Town — and it seemed very far. I felt that I 
could have covered it in five minutes under fair conditions, but — not with 
those aimed shots up my back. The pom-poms opened again at a bare rock- 
reef that gave the shells full value. For about two minutes a file of racing 
ponies, their tails and their riders’ heads well down, showed and vanished 
northward. ‘Our pom-poms,’ said the correspondent. ‘Le Gallais, I expect. 
Now we shan’t be long.’ All this time the absurd Krupp was faithfully 
feeling for us, vice-Light Horse, and, given a few more hours, might 
perhaps hit one of us. Then to the left, almost under us, a small piece of 
hanging woodland filled and fumed with our shrapnel much as a man’s 
moustache fills with cigarette-smoke. It was most impressive and lasted for 
quite twenty minutes. Then silence; then a movement of men and horses 
from our side up the slope, and the hangar our guns had been hammering 
spat steady fire at them. More Boer ponies on more skylines; a last flurry of 
pom-poms on the right and a little frieze of far-off meek-tailed ponies, 
already out of rifle range. 

‘Maffeesh,’ said the correspondent, and fell to writing on his knee. 
“We’ve shifted ‘em.’ 

Leaving our infantry to follow men on ponyback towards the Equator, we 
returned to the farm-house. In the donga where he was waiting someone 
squibbed off a rifle just after we took our seats, and our driver flogged out 
over the rocks to the danger of our sacred bottles. 

Then Bloemfontein, and Gwynne storming in late with his accounts 
complete-one hundred and twenty-five casualties, and the general opinion 


that ‘French was a bit of a butcher’ and a tale of the General commanding 
the cavalry who absolutely refused to break up his horses by gallop ing 
them across raw rock — ’not for any dam’ Boer.’ 

Months later, I got a cutting from an American paper, on information 
from Geneva — even then a pest-house of propaganda — describing how I 
and some officers — names, date, and place correct — had entered a farm- 
house where we found two men and three women. We had dragged the 
women from under the bed where they had taken refuge (I assure you that 
no Tantie Sannie of that day could bestow herself beneath any known bed) 
and, giving them a hundred yards’ start, had shot them down as they ran. 

Even then, the beastliness struck me as more comic than significant. But 
by that time I ought to have known that it was the Hun’s reflection of his 
own face as he spied at our back-windows. He had thrown in the ‘hundred 
yards’ start’ touch as a tribute to our national sense of fair play. 

From the business point of view the war was ridiculous. We charged 
ourselves step by step with the care and maintenance of all Boerdom — 
women and children included. Whence horrible tales of our atrocities in the 
concentration-camps. 

One of the most widely exploited charges was our deliberate cruelty in 
making prisoners’ tents and quarters open to the north. A Miss Hobhouse 
among others was loud in this matter, but she was to be excused. 

We were showing off our newly-built little “Woolsack’ to a great lady on 
her way upcountry, where a residence was being built for her. At the larder 
the wife pointed out that it faced south-that quarter being the coldest when 
one is south of the Equator. The great lady considered the heresy for a 
moment. Then, with the British sniff which abolishes the absurd, ‘Hmm! I 
shan’t allow that to make any difference to me.’ 

Some Army and Navy Stores Lists were introduced into the prisoners’ 
camps, and the women returned to civil life with a knowledge of corsets, 
stockings, toilet-cases, and other accessories frowned upon by their 
clergymen and their husbands. Qua women they were not very lovely, but 
they made their men fight, and they knew well how to fight on their own 
lines. 

In the give-and-take of our work our troops got to gauge the merits of the 
commando-leaders they were facing. As I remember the scale, De Wet, 
with two hundred and fifty men, was to be taken seriously. With twice that 
number he was likely to fall over his own feet. Smuts (of Cambridge), 
waiting, men assured me, in a black suit, trousers rucked to the knees, and a 
top-hat, could handle five hundred but, beyond that, got muddled. And so 


with the others. I had the felicity of meeting Smuts as a British General, at 
the Ritz during the Great War. Meditating on things seen and suffered, he 
said that being hunted about the veldt on a pony made a man think quickly, 
and that perhaps Mr. Balfour (as he was then) would have been better for 
the same experience. 

Each commando had its own reputation in the field, and the grizzlier 
their beards the greater our respect. There was an elderly contingent from 
Wakkerstroom which demanded most cautious handling. They shot, as you 
might say, for the pot. The young men were not so good. And there were 
foreign contingents who insisted on fighting after the manner of Europe. 
These the Boers wisely put in the forefront of the battle and kept away 
from. In one affair the Zarps — the Transvaal Police — fought brilliantly 
and were nearly all killed. But they were Swedes for the most part, and we 
were sorry. 

Occasionally foreign prisoners were gathered in. Among them I 
remember a Frenchman who had joined for pure logical hatred of England, 
but, being a professional, could not resist telling us how we ought to wage 
the war. He was quite sound but rather cantankerous. 

The ‘war’ became an unpleasing compost of ‘political considerations,’ 
social reform, and housing; maternity-work and variegated absurdities. It is 
possible, though I doubt it, that first and last we may have killed four 
thousand Boers. Our own casualties, mainly from preventible disease, must 
have been six times as many. 

The junior officers agreed that the experience ought to be a ‘first-class 
dress-parade for Armageddon,’ but their practical conclusions were 
misleading. Long-range, aimed rifle-fire would do the work of the future; 
troops would never get nearer each other than half a mile, and Mounted 
Infantry would be vital. This was because, having found men on foot cannot 
overtake men on ponies, we created eighty thousand of as good Mounted 
Infantry as the world had seen. For these Western Europe had no use. 
Artillery preparation of wire-works, such as were not at Magersfontein, was 
rather overlooked in the reformers’ schemes, on account of the difficulty of 
bringing up ammunition by horse-power. The pom-poms, and Lord 
Dundonald’s galloping light gun-carriages, ate up their own weight in shell 
in three or four minutes. 

In the ramshackle hotel at Bloemfontein, where the correspondents lived 
and the officers dropped in, one heard free and fierce debate as points came 
up, but — since no one dreamt of the internal-combustion engine that was 
to stand the world on its thick head, and since our wireless apparatus did 


not work in those landscapes — we were all beating the air. 

Eventually the ‘war’ petered out on political lines. Brother Boer — and 
all ranks called him that — would do everything except die. Our men did 
not see why they should perish chasing stray commandoes, or festering in 
block-houses, and there followed a sort of demoralising ‘handy-pandy’ of 
alternate surrenders complicated by exchange of Army tobacco for Boer 
brandy which was bad for both sides. 

At long last, we were left apologising to a deeply-indignant people, 
whom we had been nursing and doctoring for a year or two; and who now 
expected, and received, all manner of free gifts and appliances for the 
farming they had never practised. We put them in a position to uphold and 
expand their primitive lust for racial domination, and thanked God we were 
‘rid of a knave.’ 

mK OK OK OK OK 

Into these shifts and changes we would descend yearly for five or six 
months from the peace of England to the deeper peace of ‘The Woolsack,’ 
and life under the oak-trees overhanging the patio, where mother-squirrels 
taught their babies to climb, and in the stillness of hot afternoons the fall of 
an acorn was almost like a shot. To one side of us was a pine and eucalyptus 
grove, heavy with mixed scent; in front our garden, where anything one 
planted out in May became a blossoming bush by December. Behind all 
tiered the flank of Table Mountain and its copses of silvertrees, flanking 
scarred ravines. To get to Rhodes’ house, ‘Groote Schuur,’ one used a path 
through a ravine set with hydrangeas, which in autumn (England’s spring) 
were one solid packed blue river. To this Paradise we moved each year-end 
from 1900 to 1907 — a complete equipage of governess, maids and 
children, so that the latter came to know and therefore, as children will, to 
own the Union Castle Line — stewards and all and on any change of 
governess to instruct the new hand how cabins were set away for a long 
voyage and ‘what went where.’ Incidentally we lost two governesses and 
one loved cook by marriage, the tepid seas being propitious to such things. 

Ship-board life, going and coming, was a mere prolongation of South 
Africa and its interests. There were Jews a plenty from the Rand; Pioneers; 
Native Commissioners dealing with Basutos or Zulus; men of the Matabele 
Wars and the opening of Rhodesia; prospectors; politicians of all stripes, all 
full of their business Army officers also, and from one of these, when I 
expected no such jewel, I got a tale called ‘Little Foxes’ — so true in detail 
that an awed Superintendent of Police wrote me out of Port Sudan, 
demanding how I had come to know the very names of the hounds in the 


very pack to which he had been Whip in his youth. But, as I wrote him 
back, I had been talking with the Master. 

Jameson, too, once came home with us, and disgraced himself at the 
table which we kept for ourselves. A most English lady with two fair 
daughters had been put there our first day out, and when she rightly enough 
objected to the quality of the food, and called it prison fare, Jameson said; 
‘Speaking as one of the criminal classes, I assure you it is worse.’ At the 
next meal the table was all our own. 

But the outward journey was the great joy because it always included 
Christmas near the Line, where there was no room for memories; 
seasonable inscriptions written in soap on the mirrors by skilly stewards; 
and a glorious fancydress ball. Then, after the Southern Cross had well 
risen above the bows, the packing away of heavy kit, secure it would not be 
needed till May, the friendly, well-known Mountain and the rush to the 
garden to see what had happened in our absence; the flying barefoot visit to 
our neighbours the Strubens at Strubenheim, where the children were 
regularly and lovingly spoiled; the large smile of the Malay laundress, and 
the easy pick-up-again of existence. 

Life went well then, and specially for the children, who had all the beasts 
on the Rhodes estate to play with. Uphill lived the lions, Alice and Jumbo, 
whose morning voices were the signal for getting up. The zebra paddock, 
which the emus also used, was immediately behind ‘The Woolsack’ — a 
slope of scores of acres. The zebras were always play-fighting like Lions 
and Unicorns on the Royal Arms; the game being to grab the other’s fore- 
leg below the knee if it could not snatch it away. No fence could hold them 
when they cared to shift. Jameson and I once saw a family of three 
returning from an excursion. A heavy sneeze-wood-post fence and wires lay 
in the path, blind-tight except where the lowest wire spanned a small ditch. 
Here Papa kneeled, snouted under the wire till it slid along his withers, 
hove it up, and so crawled through. Mamma and Baby followed in the same 
fashion. At this, an aged lawn-mower pony who was watching conceived he 
might also escape, but got no further than backing his fat hind-quarters 
against one of the posts, and turning round from time to time in wonder that 
it had not given way. It was, as Jameson said, the complete allegory of the 
Boer and the Briton. 

In another paddock close to the house lived a spitting llama, whose 
peculiarity the children learned early. But their little visitors did not, and, if 
they were told to stand close to the fence and make noises, they did — 
once. You can see the rest. 


But our most interesting visitor was a bull-kudu of some eighteen hands. 
He would jump the seven-foot fence round our little peach orchard, hook a 
loaded branch in the great rings of his horns, rend it off with a jerk, eat the 
peaches, leaving the stones, and lift himself over the wires, like a cloud, up 
the flank of Table Mountain. Once, coming home after dinner, we met him 
at the foot of the garden, gigantic in the moonlight, and fetched a compass 
round him, walking delicately, the warm red dust in our shoes; because we 
knew that a few days before the keepers had given him a dose of small shot 
in his stern for chasing somebody’s cook. 

The children’s chaperon on their walks was a bulldog — Jumbo — of 
terrific aspect, to whom all Kaffirs gave full right of way. There was a 
legend that he had once taken hold of a native and, when at last removed, 
came away with his mouth full of native. Normally, he lay about the house 
and apologised abjectly when anyone stepped on him. The children fed him 
with currant buns and then, remembering that currants were indigestible, 
would pick them out of his back teeth while he held his dribbling jaws 
carefully open. 

A baby lion was another of our family for one winter. His mother, Alice, 
desiring to eat him when born, he was raked out with broomsticks from her 
side and taken to ‘Groote Schuur’ where, in spite of the unwilling attentions 
of a she-dog foster-mother (he had of course the claws of a cat) he pined. 
The wife hinted that, with care, he might recover. ‘Very good,’ said Rhodes. 
‘Pll send him over to “The Woolsack” and you can try.’ He came, with 
corrugated-iron den and foster-mother complete. The latter the wife 
dismissed; went out and bought stout motor-gloves, and the largest of 
babies’ bottles, and fed him forthwith. He highly approved of this, and 
ceased not to pull at the bottle till it was all empty. His tummy was then 
slapped, as it might have been a water-melon, to be sure that it rang full, 
and he went to sleep. Thus he lived and throve in his den, which the 
children were forbidden to enter, lest their caresses should injure him. 

When he was about the size of a large rabbit, he cut little pins of teeth, 
and made coughing noises which he was persuaded were genuine roars. 
Later, he developed rickets, and I was despatched to an expert at Cape 
Town to ask for a cure. “Too much milk,’ said the expert. ‘Give him real, 
not cold-storage, boiled mutton-broth.’ This at first he refused to touch in 
the saucer, but was induced to lick the wife’s dipped finger, whence he 
removed the skin. His ears were boxed, and he was left alone with the 
saucer to learn table-manners. He wailed all night, but in the morning 
lapped like a lion among Christians, and soon got rid of his infirmity. For 


three months he was at large among us, incessantly talking to himself as he 
wandered about the house or in the garden where he stalked butterflies. He 
dozed on the stoep, I noticed, due north and south, looking with slow eyes 
up the length of Africa — always a little aloof, but obedient to the children, 
who at that time wore little more than one garment apiece. We returned him 
in perfect condition on our departure for England, and he was then the size 
of a bull-terrier but not so high. Rhodes and Jameson were both away. He 
was put in a cage, fed, like his family, on imperfectly thawed cold-storage 
meats fouled in the grit of his floor, and soon died of colic. But M’Slibaan, 
which we made Matabele for ‘Sullivan,’ as fitted his Matabele ancestry, was 
always honoured among the many kind ghosts that inhabited ‘The 
Woolsack.’ 

Lions, as pets, are hardly safe after six months old; but here is an 
exception. A man kept a lioness up-country till she was a full year old, and 
then, with deep regret on both sides, sent her to Rhodes’s Zoo. Six months 
later he came down, and with a girl who did not know what fear was 
entered her cage, where she received him fawning, rolling, crooning — 
almost weeping with love and delight. Theoretically, of course, he and the 
girl ought to have been killed, but they took no hurt at all. 

During the war, by some luck our water-supply had not been restricted, 
and our bath was of the type you step down into and soak in at full length. 
Hence also Gwynne, filthy after months of the veldt, standing afar off like a 
leper. (‘I say, I want a bath and — there’s my kit in the garden. No, I 
haven’t left it on the stoep. It’s crawling.’) Many came. As the children put 
it: “There’s always lots of dirty ones.’ 

When Rhodes was hatching his scheme of the Scholarships, he would 
come over and, as it were, think aloud or discuss, mainly with the wife, the 
expense side of the idea. It was she who suggested that £250 a year was not 
enough for scholars who would have to carry themselves through the long 
intervals of an Oxford ‘year.’ So he made it three hundred. My use to him 
was mainly as a purveyor of words; for he was largely inarticulate. After 
the idea had been presented — and one had to know his code for it — he 
would say: ‘What am I trying to express? Say it, say it.’ So I would say it, 
and if the phrase suited not, he would work it over, chin a little down, till it 
satisfied him. 

The order of his life at ‘Groote Schuur’ was something like this. The 
senior guest allotted their rooms to men who wished to ‘see’ him. They did 
not come except for good reason connected with their work, and they 
stayed till Rhodes ‘saw them, which might be two or three days. His heart 


compelled him to lie down a good deal on a huge couch on the marble- 
flagged verandah facing up Table Mountain towards the four-acre patch of 
hydrangeas, which lay out like lapis-lazuli on the lawns. He would say; 
“Well, So-and-so. I see you. What is it?’ And the case would be put. 

There was a man laying the Cape-to-Cairo telegraph, who had come to a 
stretch of seventy miles beside a lake, where the ladies of those parts 
esteemed copper above gold, and took it from the poles for their adornment. 
What to do? When he had finished his exposition Rhodes, turning heavily 
on his couch, said; ‘You’ve got some sort of lake there, haven’t you? Lay it 
like a cable. Don’t bother me with a little thing like that.’ Palaver done set, 
and at his leisure the man returned. 

One met interesting folk at ‘Groote Schuur’ meals, which often ended in 
long talks of the days of building up Rhodesia. 

During the Matabele War Rhodes, with some others, under a guide, had 
wandered on horseback beyond the limits of safety, and had to take refuge 
in some caves. The situation was eminently unhealthy, and in view of some 
angry Matabeles hunting them they had to spur out of it. But the guide, just 
when the party were in the open, was foolish enough to say something to 
the effect that Rhodes’s ‘valuable life’ was to be considered. Upon which 
Rhodes pulled up and said; ‘Let’s get this straight before we go on. You led 
us into this mess, didn’t you?’ ‘Yes, sir, yes. But please come on.’ ‘No. Wait 
a minute. Consequently you’re running to save your own hide, aren’t you?’ 
“Yes, sir. We all are.’ “That’s all right. I only wanted to have it settled. Now 
we'll come on.’ And they did, but it was a close shave. I heard this at his 
table, even as I heard his delayed reply to a query by a young officer who 
wished to know what Rhodes thought of him and his career. Rhodes 
postponed his answer till dinner and then, in his characteristic voice, laid 
down that the young man would eminently succeed, but only to a certain 
point, because he was always thinking of his career and not of the job he 
was doing. Thirty later years proved the truth of his verdict. 


Chapter 7 


The Very—Own House 


How can I turn from any fire 

On any man’s hearth-stone? 

I know the wonder and desire 
That went to build my own. 
— The Fires. 


All this busy while the Committee of Ways and Means kept before them 
the hope of a house of their very own — a real House in which to settle 
down for keeps — and took trains on rails and horsed carriages of the age 
to seek it. Our adventures were many and sometimes grim — as when a 
‘comfortable nursery’ proved to be a dark padded cell at the end of a 
discreet passage! Thus we quested for two or three years, till one summer 
day a friend cried at our door; ‘Mr. Harmsworth has just brought round one 
of those motor-car things. Come and try it!’ 

It was a twenty-minute trip. We returned white with dust and dizzy with 
noise. But the poison worked from that hour. Somehow, an enterprising 
Brighton agency hired us a victoria-hooded, carriage-sprung, carriage- 
braked, single-cylinder, belt-driven, fixed-ignition Embryo which, at times, 
could cover eight miles an hour. Its hire, including ‘driver,’ was three and a 
half guineas a week. The beloved Aunt, who feared nothing created, said 
‘Me too!’ So we three house-hunted together taking risks of ignorance that 
made me shudder through after-years. But we went to Arundel and back, 
which was sixty miles, and returned in the same ten-hour day! We, and a 
few other desperate pioneers, took the first shock of outraged public 
opinion. Earls stood up in their belted barouches and cursed us. Gipsies, 
governess-carts, brewery waggons — all the world except the poor patient 
horses who would have been quite quiet if left alone joined in the 
commination service, and the Times leaders on ‘motor-cars’ were eolithic in 
outlook. 

Then I bought me a steam-car called a ‘Locomobile,’ whose nature and 
attributes I faithfully drew in a tale called ‘Steam Tactics.’ She reduced us 
to the limits of fatigue and hysteria, all up and down Sussex. Next came the 
earliest Lanchester, whose springing, even at that time, was perfect. But no 
designer, manufacturer, owner, nor chauffeur knew anything about 
anything. The heads of the Lanchester firm would, after furious telegrams, 
visit us as friends (we were all friends in those days) and sit round our 


hearth speculating Why What did That. Once, the proud designer — she 
was his newest baby — took me as far as Worthing, where she fainted 
opposite a vacant building-lot. This we paved completely with every other 
fitting that she possessed ere we got at her trouble. We then re-assembled 
her, a two hours’ job. After which, she spat boiling water over our laps, but 
we stuffed a rug into the geyser and so spouted home. 

But it was the heart-breaking Locomobile that brought us to the house 
called ‘Bateman’s.’ We had seen an advertisement of her, and we reached 
her down an enlarged rabbit-hole of a lane. At very first sight the 
Committee of Ways and Means said; ‘That’s her! The Only She! Make an 
honest woman of her — quick!’ We entered and felt her Spirit — her Feng 
Shui — to be good. We went through every room and found no shadow of 
ancient regrets, stifled miseries, nor any menace, though the ‘new’ end of 
her was three hundred years old. To our woe the Owner said; ‘I’ve just let it 
for twelve months.’ We withdrew, each repeatedly telling the other that no 
sensible person would be found dead in the stuffy little valley where she 
stood. We lied thus while we pretended to look at other houses till, a year 
later, we saw her advertised again, and got her. 

When all was signed and sealed, the seller said; ‘Now I can ask you 
something. How are you going to manage about getting to and from the 
station? It’s nearly four miles, and I’ve used up two pair of horses on the 
hill here.’ ‘I’m thinking of using this sort of contraption,’ I replied from my 
seat in-Jane Cakebread Lanchester, I think, was her dishonourable name. 
‘Oh! Those things haven’t come to stay!’ he returned. Years afterwards I 
met him, and he confided that had he known what I had guessed, he would 
have asked twice the money. In three years from our purchase the railway 
station had passed out of our lives. In seven, I heard my chauffeur say to an 
under-powered visiting sardine-tin; ‘Hills? There ain’t any hills on the 
London road.’ 

The House was not of a type to present to servants by lamp or candle- 
light. Hence electricity, which in 1902 was a serious affair. We chanced, at a 
week-end visit, to meet Sir William Willcocks, who had designed the 
Assouan Dam — a trifling affair on the Nile. Not to be over-crowed, we 
told him of our project for declutching the water-wheel from an ancient mill 
at the end of our garden, and using its microscopical mill-pond to run a 
turbine. That was enough! ‘Dam?’ said he. ‘You don’t know anything about 
dams or turbines. PI] come and look.’ That Monday morn he came with us, 
explored the brook and the mill-sluit, and foretold truly the exact amount of 
horse-power that we should get out of our turbine — ’Four and a half and 


no more.’ But he called me Egyptian names for the state of my brook, 
which, till then, I had deemed picturesque. ‘It’s all messed up with trees and 
bushes. Cut ‘em down and slope the banks to one in three.’ ‘Lend me a 
couple of Fellahin Battalions and I’ll begin,’ I said. 

He said also; ‘Don’t run your light cable on poles. Bury it.’ So we got a 
deep-sea cable which had failed under test at twelve hundred volts — our 
voltage being one hundred and ten — and laid him in a trench from the Mill 
to the house, a full furlong, where he worked for a quarter of a century. At 
the end of that time he was a little fatigued, and the turbine had worn as 
much as one-sixteenth of an inch on her bearings. So we gave them both 
honourable demission — and never again got anything so faithful. 

Of the little one-street village up the hill we only knew that, according to 
the guide-books, they came of a smuggling, sheep-stealing stock, brought 
more or less into civilisation within the past three generations. Those of 
them who worked for us, and who I presume would today be called 
‘Labour,’ struck for higher pay than they had agreed on as soon as we were 
committed to our first serious works. My foreman and general contractor, 
himself of their race, and soon to become our good friend, said; ‘They think 
they’ve got ye. They think there’s no harm in tryin’ it.” There was not. I had 
sense enough to feel that most of them were artists and craftsmen, either in 
stone or timber, or wood-cutting, or drain-laying or — which is a gift — the 
aesthetic disposition of dirt; persons of contrivance who could conjure with 
any sort of material. As our electric-light campaign developed, a London 
contractor came down to put a fifteen-inch eductionpipe through the 
innocent-seeming mill-dam. His imported gang came across a solid core of 
ancient brickwork about as workable as obsidian. They left, after using very 
strong words. But every other man of ‘our folk’ had known exactly where 
and what that core was, and when ‘Lunnon’ had sufficiently weakened it, 
they ‘conjured’ the pipe quietly through what remained. 

The only thing that ever shook them was when we cut a little under the 
Mill foundations to fix the turbine; and found that she sat on a crib or raft of 
two-foot-square elm logs. What we took came out, to all appearance, as 
untouched as when it had been put under water. Yet, in an hour, the great 
baulk, exposed to air, became silver dust, and the men stood round 
marvelling. There was one among them, close upon seventy when we first 
met, a poacher by heredity and instinct, a gentleman who, when his need to 
drink was on him, which was not too often, absented himself and had it out 
alone; and he was more ‘one with Nature’ than whole parlours full of poets. 
He became our special stay and counsellor. Once we wanted to shift a lime 


and a witch-elm into the garden proper. He said not a word till we talked of 
getting a tree-specialist from London. ‘Have it as you’re minded. I dunno as 
I should if I was you,’ was his comment. By this we understood that he 
would take charge when the planets were favourable. Presently, he called up 
four of his own kin (also artists) and brushed us aside. The trees came away 
kindly. He placed them, with due regard for their growth for the next two or 
three generations; supported them, throat and bole, with stays and 
stiffenings, and bade us hold them thus for four years. All fell out as he had 
foretold. The trees are now close on forty foot high and have never 
flinched. Equally, a well grown witch-elm that needed discipline, he 
climbed into and topped, and she carries to this day the graceful dome he 
gave her. In his later years — he lived to be close on eighty-five — he 
would, as I am doing now, review his past, which held incident enough for 
many unpublishable volumes. He spoke of old loves, fights, intrigues, 
anonymous denunciations ‘by such folk as knew writing,’ and vindictive 
conspiracies carried out with oriental thoroughness. Of poaching he talked 
in all its branches, from buying Cocculus Indicus for poisoning fish in 
ponds, to the art of making silk-nets for trout-brooks — mine among them, 
and he left a specimen to me; and of pitched battles (guns barred) with 
heavy-handed keepers in the old days in Lord Ashburnham’s woods where 
a man might pick up a fallow deer. His sagas were lighted with pictures of 
Nature as he, indeed, knew her; night-pieces and dawn-breakings; stealthy 
returns and the thinking out of alibis, all naked by the fire, while his clothes 
dried; and of the face and temper of the next twilight under which he stole 
forth to follow his passion. His wife, after she had known us for ten years, 
would range through a past that accepted magic, witchcraft and love- 
philtres, for which last there was a demand as late as the middle ‘sixties. 

She described one midnight ritual at the local ‘wise woman’s’ cottage, 
when a black cock was killed with curious rites and words, and ‘all de time 
dere was, like, someone trying to come through at ye from outside in de 
dark. Dunno as I believe so much in such things now, but when I was a 
maid I — I justabout did!’ She died well over ninety, and to the last carried 
the tact, manner and presence, for all she was so small, of an old-world 
Duchess. 

There were interesting and helpful outsiders, too. One was a journeyman 
bricklayer who, I remember, kept a store of gold sovereigns loose in his 
pocket, and kindly built us a wall; but so leisurely that he came to be almost 
part of the establishment. When we wished to sink a well opposite some 
cottages, he said he had the gift of water-finding, and I testify that, when he 


held one fork of the hazel Y and I the other, the thing bowed itself against 
all the grip of my hand over an unfailing supply. 

Then, out of the woods that know everything and tell nothing, came two 
dark and mysterious Primitives. They had heard. They would sink that well, 
for they had the ‘gift.’ Their tools were an enormous wooden trug, a 
portable windlass whose handles were curved, and smooth as ox-horns, and 
a short-handled hoe. They made a ring of brickwork on the bare ground 
and, with their hands at first, grubbed out the dirt beneath it. As the ring 
sank they heightened it, course by course, grubbing out with the hoe, till the 
shaft, true as a rifle-barrel, was deep enough to call for their Father of 
Trugs, which one brother down below would fill, and the other haul up on 
the magic windlass. When we stopped, at twenty-five feet, we had found a 
Jacobean tobacco-pipe, a worn Cromwellian latten spoon and, at the bottom 
of all, the bronze cheek of a Roman horse-bit. 

In cleaning out an old pond which might have been an ancient marl-pit or 
mine-head, we dredged two intact Elizabethan ‘sealed quarts’ that 
Christopher Sly affected, all pearly with the patina of centuries. Its deepest 
mud yielded us a perfectly polished Neolithic axe-head with but one chip 
on its still venomous edge. 

These things are detailed that you may understand how, when my cousin, 
Ambrose Poynter, said to me; ‘Write a yarn about Roman times here,’ I was 
interested. ‘Write,’ said he, ‘about an old Centurion of the Occupation 
telling his experiences to his children.’ ‘What is his name?’ I demanded, for 
I move easiest from a given point. ‘Parnesius,’ said my cousin; and the 
name stuck in my head. I was then on Committee of Ways and Means 
(which had grown to include Public Works and Communications) but, in 
due season, the name came back — with seven other inchoate devils. I went 
off Committee, and began to ‘hatch,’ in which state I was ‘a brother to 
dragons and a companion to owls.’ Just beyond the west fringe of our land, 
in a little valley running from Nowhere to Nothing-at-all, stood the long, 
overgrown slag-heap of a most ancient forge, supposed to have been 
worked by the Phoenicians and Romans and, since then, uninterruptedly till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The bracken and rush-patches still hid 
stray pigs of iron, and if one scratched a few inches through the rabbit- 
shaven turf, one came on the narrow mule-tracks of peacock-hued furnace- 
slag laid down in Elizabeth’s day. The ghost of a road climbed up out of this 
dead arena, and crossed our fields, where it was known as “The Gunway,’ 
and popularly connected with Armada times. Every foot of that little corner 
was alive with ghosts and shadows. Then, it pleased our children to act for 


us, in the open, what they remembered of A Midsummer—Night’s Dream. 
Then a friend gave them a real birchbark canoe, drawing at least three 
inches, in which they went adventuring on the brook. And in a near pasture 
of the water-meadows lay out an old and unshifting Fairy Ring. 

You see how patiently the cards were stacked and dealt into my hands? 
The Old Things of our Valley glided into every aspect of our outdoor 
works. Earth, Air, Water and People had been — I saw it at last — in full 
conspiracy to give me ten times as much as I could compass, even if I wrote 
a complete history of England, as that might have touched or reached our 
Valley. 

I went off at score — not on Parnesius, but a story told in a fog by a petty 
Baltic pirate, who had brought his galley to Pevensey and, off Beachy Head 
— where in the War we heard merchant ships being torpedoed — had 
passed the Roman fleet abandoning Britain to her doom. That tale may have 
served as a pipe-opener, but one could not see its wood for its trees, so I 
threw it away. 

I carried the situation to the little house in Wiltshire, where my Father 
and Mother were installed; and smoked it over with the Father, who said — 
not for the first time; ‘Most things in this world are accomplished by 
judicious leaving alone.’ So we played cribbage (he had carved a perfect 
Lama and a little Kim for my two pegs), while the Mother worked beside 
us, or, each taking a book, lapsed into the silence of entire mutual 
comprehension. One night, apropos of nothing at all, the Father said; ‘And 
you’ll have to look up your references rather more carefully, won’t you?’ 
That had not been my distinction on the little Civil and Military. 

This led me on another false scent. I wrote a tale told by Daniel Defoe in 
a brickyard (we had a real one of our own at that time where we burned 
bricks for barns and cottages to the exact tints we desired) of how he had 
been sent to stampede King James II, then havering about Thames mouth, 
out of an England where no party had any use for him. It turned out a 
painstaken and meritorious piece of work, overloaded with verified 
references, with about as much feeling to it as a walking-stick. So it also 
was discarded, with a tale of Doctor Johnson telling the children how he 
had once thrown his spurs out of a boat in Scotland, to the amazement of 
one Boswell. Evidently my Daemon would not function in brickyards or 
schoolrooms. Therefore, like Alice in Wonderland, I turned my back on the 
whole thing and walked the other way. Therefore, the whole thing set and 
linked itself. I fell first upon Normans and Saxons. Parnesius came later, 
directly out of a little wood above the Phoenician forge; and the rest of the 


tales in Puck of Pook’s Hill followed in order. The Father came over to see 
us and, hearing ‘Hal o’ the Draft,’ closed in with fore-reaching pen, 
presently ousted me from my table, and inlaid the description of Hal’s own 
drawing-knife. He liked that tale, and its companion piece ‘The Wrong 
Thing’ (Rewards and Fairies), which latter he embellished, notably in 
respect to an Italian fresco-worker, whose work never went ‘deeper than the 
plaster.’ He said that ‘judicious leaving alone’ did not apply between artists. 

Of ‘Dymchurch Flit,’ with which I was always unashamedly content, he 
asked; ‘Where did you get that lighting from? It had come of itself. Qua 
workmanship, that tale and two night-pieces in ‘Cold Iron’ (Rewards and 
Fairies) are the best in that kind I have ever made, but somehow ‘The 
Treasure and the Law’ (Puck of Pook’s Hill) always struck me as too heavy 
for its frame. 

Yet that tale brought me a prized petty triumph. I had put a well into the 
wall of Pevensey Castle circa A.D. 1100, because I needed it there. 
Archaeologically, it did not exist till this year (1935) when excavators 
brought such a well to light. But that I maintain was a reasonable gamble. 
Self-contained castles must have self-contained water supplies. A longer 
chance that I took in my Roman tales was when I quartered the Seventh 
Cohort of the Thirtieth (Ulpia Victrix) Legion on the Wall, and asserted that 
there Roman troops used arrows against the Picts. The first shot was based 
on honest ‘research’; the second was legitimate inference. Years after the 
tale was told, a digging-party on the Wall sent me some heavy four-sided, 
Roman-made, ‘killing’ arrows found in situ and — most marvellously — a 
rubbing of a memorial-tablet to the Seventh Cohort of the Thirtieth Legion! 
Having been brought up in a suspicious school, I suspected a ‘leg-pull’ 
here, but was assured that the rubbing was perfectly genuine. 

I embarked on Rewards and Fairies — the second book — in two minds. 
Stories a plenty I had to tell, but how many would be authentic and how 
many due to ‘induction’? There was moreover the old Law; ‘As soon as 
you find you can do anything, do something you can’t.’ 

My doubt cleared itself with the first tale, ‘Cold Iron,’ which gave me my 
underwood; ‘What else could I have done?’ — the plinth of all structures. 
Yet, since the tales had to be read by children, before people realised that 
they were ‘meant for grown-ups; and since they had to be a sort of balance 
to, as well as a seal upon, some aspects of my ‘Imperialistic’ output in the 
past, I worked the material in three or four overlaid tints and textures, 
which might or might not reveal themselves according to the shifting light 
of sex, youth, and experience. It was like working lacquer and mother-o’- 


pearl, a natural combination, into the same scheme as niello and grisaille, 
and trying not to let the joins show. 

So I loaded the book up with allegories and allusions, and verified 
references until my old Chief would have been almost pleased with me; put 
in three or four really good sets of verses; the bones of one entire historical 
novel for any to clothe who cared; and even slipped in a cryptogram, whose 
key I regret I must have utterly forgotten. It was glorious fun; and I knew it 
must be very good or very bad because the series turned itself off just as 
Kim had done. 

Among the verses in Rewards was one set called ‘If — — ’, which 
escaped from the book, and for a while ran about the world. They were 
drawn from Jameson’s character, and contained counsels of perfection most 
easy to give. Once started, the mechanisation of the age made them 
snowball themselves in a way that startled me. Schools, and places where 
they teach, took them for the suffering Young — which did me no good 
with the Young when I met them later. (“Why did you write that stuff? I’ve 
had to write it out twice as an impot.’) They were printed as cards to hang 
up in offices and bedrooms; illuminated text-wise and anthologised to 
weariness. Twenty-seven of the Nations of the Earth translated them into 
their seven-and-twenty tongues, and printed them on every sort of fabric. 

Some years after the War a kind friend hinted that my two innocent little 
books might have helped towards begetting the ‘Higher Cannibalism’ in 
biography. By which I understood him to mean the exhumation of scarcely 
cold notorieties, defenceless females for choice, and tricking them out with 
sprightly inferences and ‘sex’-deductions to suit the mood of the market. It 
was an awful charge, and anyway I felt that others had qualified as Chief 
Morticians to that trade. 

For rest and refreshment and dearly-loved experiments and anxieties, 
during the six months or so of each year that we stayed in England, there 
was always the House and the land, and on occasion the Brook at the foot 
of our garden, which would flood devastatingly. As she supplied the water 
for our turbine, and as the little weir which turned her current into the little 
mill-race was of a frail antiquity, one had to attend to her often and at once, 
and always at the most inconvenient moment. 

Undiscerning folks would ask; ‘What do you find to do in the country?’ 
‘Our answer was ‘Everything except time to do it.’ 

We began with tenants — two or three small farmers on our very few 
acres — from whom we learned that farming was a mixture of farce, fraud, 
and philanthropy that stole the heart out of the land. After many, and some 
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comic experiences, we fell back on our own county’s cattle — the big, red 
Sussex breed who make beef and not milk. One got something at least for 
one’s money from the mere sight of them, and they did not tell lies. Rider 
Haggard would visit us from time to time and give of his ample land- 
wisdom. I remember I planted some new apple-trees in an old orchard then 
rented by an Irishman, who at once put in an agile and hungry goat. 
Haggard met the combination suddenly one morning. He had gifts of 
speech, and said very clearly indeed that one might as well put Satan in an 
orchard as a goat. I forget what — though I acted on it — he said about 
tenants. His comings were always a joy to us and the children, who 
followed him like hounds in the hope of ‘more South African stories.’ 
Never was a better tale-teller or, to my mind, a man with a more convincing 
imagination. We found by accident that each could work at ease in the 
other’s company. So he would visit me, and I him, with work in hand; and 
between us we could even hatch out tales together — a most exacting test 
of sympathy. 

I was honoured till he died by the friendship of a Colonel Wemyss 
Feilden, who moved into the village to inherit a beautiful little William and 
Mary house on the same day as we came to take over ‘Bateman’s.’ He was 
in soul and spirit Colonel Newcome; in manner as diffident and retiring as 
an old maid out of Cranford; and up to his eighty-second year could fairly 
walk me off my feet, and pull down pheasants from high heaven. He had 
begun life in the Black Watch, with whom, outside Delhi during the Mutiny, 
he heard one morning as they were all shaving that a ‘little fellow called 
Roberts’ had captured single-handed a rebel Standard and was coming 
through the Camp. ‘We all turned out. The boy was on horseback looking 
rather pleased with himself, and his mounted Orderly carried the Colour 
behind him. We cheered him with the lather on our faces.’ 

After the Mutiny he sold out, and having interests in Natal went awhile to 
South Africa. Next, he ran the blockade of the U.S. Civil War, and wedded 
his Southern wife in Richmond with a ring hammered out of an English 
sovereign ‘because there wasn’t any gold in Richmond just then.’ Mrs. 
Feilden at seventy-five was in herself fair explanation of all the steps he had 
taken — and forfeited. 

He came to be one of Lee’s aides-decamp, and told me how once on a 
stormy night, when he rode in with despatches, Lee had ordered him to take 
off his dripping cloak and lie by the fire; and how when he waked from 
badly needed sleep, he saw the General on his knees before the flame 
drying the cloak. ‘That was just before the surrender,’ said he. ‘We had 


finished robbing the grave, and we’d begun on the cradle. For those last 
three months I was with fifteen thousand boys under seventeen, and I don’t 
remember any one of them even smiling.’ 

Bit by bit I came to understand that he was a traveller and an Arctic 
explorer, in possession of the snow-white Polar ribbon; a botanist and 
naturalist of reputation; and himself above all. 

When Rider Haggard heard these things, he rested not till he had made 
the Colonel’s acquaintance. They cottoned to each other on sight and sound; 
South Africa in the early days being their bond. One evening, Haggard told 
us how his son had been born on the edge of Zulu, I think, territory, the first 
white child in those parts. ‘Yes,’ said the Colonel, quietly out of his corner. 
‘I and’ — he named two men — ’rode twenty-seven miles to look at him. 
We hadn’t seen a white baby for some time.’ Then Haggard remembered 
that visit of strangers. 

And once there came to us with her married daughter the widow of a 
Confederate Cavalry leader; both of them were what you might call 
‘unreconstructed’ rebels. Somehow, the widow mentioned a road and a 
church beside a river in Georgia. ‘It’s still there, then?’ said the Colonel, 
giving it its name. ‘Why do you ask? ‘was the quick reply.’ Because, if you 
look in such-and-such a pew, you might find my initials. I cut them there 
the night — — ’s Cavalry stabled their horses there.’ There was a pause. 
“Fore God, then, who are you?’ she gasped. He told her. ‘You knew my 
husband?’ ‘I served under him. He was the only man in our corps who wore 
a white collar.’ She pelted him with questions, and the names of the old 
dead. ‘Come away,’ whispered her daughter to me. ‘They don’t want us.’ 
Nor did they for a long hour. 

Sooner or later, all sorts of men cast up at our house. From India 
naturally; from the Cape increasingly after the Boer War and our half-yearly 
visits there; from Rhodesia when that province was in the making; from 
Australia, with schemes for emigration which one knew Organised Labour 
would never allow to pass its legislatures; from Canada, when ‘Imperial 
Preference’ came to the fore, and Jameson, after one bitter experience, 
cursed ‘that dam’ dancingmaster (Laurier) who had bitched the whole 
show’; and from off main-line Islands and Colonies — men of all makes, 
each with his lifetale, grievance, idea, ideal, or warning. 

There was an ex-Governor of the Philippines, who had slaved his soul 
out for years to pull his charge into some sort of shape and — on a turn of 
the political wheel at Washington — had been dismissed at literally less 
notice than he would have dared to give a native orderly. I remembered not 


a few men whose work and hope had been snatched from under their noses, 
and my sympathy was very real. His account of Filipino political ‘leaders,’ 
writing and shouting all day for ‘independence’ and running round to him 
after dark to be assured that there was no chance of the dread boon being 
granted — ’because then we shall most probably all be killed’? — was 
cheeringly familiar. 

The difficulty was to keep these interests separate in the head; but the 
grind of adjusting the mental eye to new perspectives was good for the 
faculties. Besides this viva voce, there was always heavy written work, 
three-fourths of which was valueless, but for the sake of the possibly worth- 
while residue all had to be gone through. This was specially the case during 
the three years before the War, when warnings came thick and fast, and the 
wise people to whom I conveyed them said; ‘Oh, but you’re so-o — 
extreme.’ 

Blasts of extravagant publicity alternated with my office-work. In the late 
summer of ‘06, for example, we took ship to Canada, which I had not seen 
in any particularity for many years, and of which I had been told that it was 
coming out of its spiritual and material subjection to the United States. Our 
steamer was an Allan Liner with the earliest turbines and wireless. In the 
wirelessroom, as we were feeling our way blind through the straits of Belle 
Isle, a sister ship, sixty miles ahead, morsed that the fog with her was even 
thicker. Said a young engineer in the doorway ‘Who’s yon talking, Jock? 
Ask him if he’s done drying his socks.’ And the old professional jest 
crackled out through the smother. It was my first experience of practical 
wireless. 

At Quebec we met Sir William Van Horne, head of the whole C.P.R. 
system, but, on our wedding trip fifteen years before, a mere Divisional 
Superintendent who had lost a trunk of my wife’s and had stood his 
Division on its head to find it. His deferred, but ample revenge was to give 
us one whole Pullman car with coloured porter complete, to take and use 
and hitch on to and declutch from any train we chose, to anywhere we 
fancied, for as long as we liked. We took it, and did all those things to 
Vancouver and back again. When we wished to sleep in peace, it slid off 
into still, secret freight-yards till morning. When we would eat, chefs of the 
great mail trains, which it had honoured by its attachment, asked us what 
we would like. (It was the season of blueberries and wild duck.) If we even 
looked as though we wanted anything, that thing would be waiting for us a 
few score miles up the line. In this manner and in such state we progressed, 
and the procession and the progress was meat and drink to the soul of 


William the coloured porter, our Nurse, Valet, Seneschal, and Master of 
Ceremonies. (More by token, the wife understood coloured folk, and that 
put William all at ease.) Many people would come aboard to visit us at 
halting-places, and there were speeches of sorts to be prepared and 
delivered at the towns. In the first case; “Nother depytation, Boss,’ from 
William behind enormous flower-pieces; ‘and more bo-kays for de Lady.’ 
In the second; ‘Dere’s a speech doo at — —. You go right ahaid with what 
you’re composin’, Boss. Jest put your feets out an’ Pl shine ‘em 
meanwhile.’ So, brushed up and properly shod, I was ushered into the 
public eye by the immortal William. 

In some ways it was punishing ‘all out’ work, but in all ways worth it. I 
had been given an honorary Degree, my first, by the McGill University at 
Montreal. That University received me with interest, and after I had 
delivered a highly moral discourse, the students dumped me into a fragile 
horse-vehicle, which they hurtled through the streets. Said one nice child 
sitting in the hood of it; ‘You gave us a dam’ dull speech. Can’t you say 
anything amusin’ now?’ I could but express my fears for the safety of the 
conveyance, which was disintegrating by instalments. 

In ‘15 I met some of those boys digging trenches in France. 

No words of mine can give any notion of the kindness and good-will 
lavished on us through every step of our road. I tried, and failed to do so in 
a written account of it. (Letters to the Family.) And always the marvel — to 
which the Canadians seemed insensible — was that on one side of an 
imaginary line should be Safety, Law, Honour, and Obedience, and on the 
other frank, brutal decivilisation; and that, despite this, Canada should be 
impressed by any aspect whatever of the United States. Some hint of this 
too I strove to give in my Letters. 

Before we parted, William told us a tale of a friend of his who was 
consumed with desire to be a Pullman porter ‘bekase he had watched me 
doin’ it, an’ thought he could do it — jest by watchin’ me.’ (This was the 
burden of his parable, like a deep-toned locomotive bell.) Overborne at last, 
William wangled for his friend the coveted post — ’next car ahaid to mine . 
. . I got my folks to baid early ‘kase I guessed he’d be needin’ me soon. . . . 
But he thought he could do it. And den all his folk in his car, dey all wanted 
to go to baid at de same time — like dey allus do. An’ he tried — Gawd 
knows he tried — to ‘commodate ‘em all de same time an’ he couldn’t. He 
jes’ couldn’t. . . . He didn’t know haow. He thought he did bekase he had,’ 
etc. etc. ‘An’ den he quit .. . he jes’ quit.’ Along pause. 

‘Jumped out of window?’ we demanded. 


‘No. Oh no. Dey wasn’t no jump to him dat night. He went into de 
broom-closet — ’kase I found him dar — an’ he cried, an’ all his folks 
slammin’ on de broom-house door an’ cussin’ him ‘kase dey wanted to go 
to baid. An’ he couldn’t put ‘em dar. He couldn’t put ‘em. He thought,’ etc. 
etc. ‘An’ den? Why, o’ course I jes’ whirled in an’ put ‘em to baid for him 
an’ when I told ‘em how t’wuz with dat sorerful cryin’ nigger, dey laughed. 
Dey laughed heaps an’ heaps. . . . But he thought he could do it by havin’ 
watched me do it.’ 

A few weeks after we returned from the wonderful trip, I was notified 
that I had been awarded the Nobel Prize of that year for Literature. It was a 
very great honour, in all ways unexpected. 

It was necessary to go to Stockholm. Even while we were on the sea, the 
old King of Sweden died. We reached the city, snow-white under sun, to 
find all the world in evening dress, the official mourning, which is curiously 
impressive. Next afternoon, the prize-winners were taken to be presented to 
the new King. Winter darkness in those latitudes falls at three o’clock, and 
it was snowing. One half of the vast acreage of the Palace sat in darkness, 
for there lay the dead King’s body. We were conveyed along interminable 
corridors looking out into black quadrangles, where snow whitened the 
cloaks of the sentries, the breeches of old-time cannon, and the shotpiles 
alongside of them. Presently, we reached a living world of more corridors 
and suites all lighted up, but wrapped in that Court hush which is like no 
other silence on earth. Then, in a great lit room, the weary-eyed, 
overworked, new King, saying to each the words appropriate to the 
occasion. Next, the Queen, in marvellous Mary Queen of Scots mourning, a 
few words, and the return piloted by soft-footed Court officials through a 
stillness so deep that one heard the click of the decorations on their 
uniforms. They said that the last words of the old King had been ‘Don’t let 
them shut the theatres for me.’ So Stockholm that night went soberly about 
her pleasures, all dumbed down under the snow. 

Morning did not come till ten o’clock; and one lay abed in thick dark, 
listening to the blunted grind of the trams speeding the people to their 
work-day’s work. But the ordering of their lives was reasonable, thought 
out, and most comfortable for all classes in the matters of food, housing, the 
lesser but more desirable decencies, and the consideration given to the Arts. 
I had only known the Swede as a first-class immigrant in various parts of 
the earth. Looking at his native land I could guess whence he drew his 
strength and directness. Snow and frost are no bad nurses. 

At that epoch staid women attached to the public wash-houses washed in 


a glorious lather of soap, worked up with big bunches of finest pine- 
shavings (when you think of it, a sponge is almost as dirty a tool as the 
permanent tooth-brush of the European), men desirous of the most 
luxurious bath known to civilisation. But foreigners did not always catch 
the idea. Hence this tale told to me at a winter resort in the deep, creamy 
contralto of the North by a Swedish lady who took, and pronounced, her 
English rather biblically. The introit you can imagine for yourself. Here is 
the finale; ‘And then she — the old woman comed — came — in to wash 
that man. But he was angered — angry. He wented — he went dee-ep into 
the water and he say-ed — said — ”Go a-way!” And she sayed, “But I 
comm to wash you, sare.” And she made to do that. But he tur-ned over up- 
on his fa-ace, and wa-ved his legs in the airs and he sayed, “Go a-dam-way 
away!” So she went to the Direktor and she say-ed “Comm he-ere. There 
are a mads in my bath, which will not let me wash of him.” But the Direktor 
say-ed to her; “Oh, that are not a mads. That are an Englishman. He will 
himself — he will wash himself.”‘ 


Chapter 8 


Working—Tools 


Every man must be his own law in his own work, but it is a poor-spirited 
artist in any craft who does not know how the other man’s work should be 
done or could be improved. I have heard as much criticism among hedgers 
and ditchers and woodmen of a companion’s handling of spade, bill-hook, 
or axe, as would fill a Sunday paper. Carters and cattle-men are even more 
meticulous, since they must deal with temperaments and seasonal 
instabilities. We had once on the farms a pair of brothers between ten and 
twelve. The younger could deal so cunningly with an intractable cart-mare 
who rushed her gates, and for choice diagonally, that he was called in to 
take charge of her as a matter of course. The elder, at eleven, could do all 
that his strength allowed, and the much more that ancestral craft had added, 
with any edged tool or wood. Modern progress has turned them into 
meritorious menials. 

One of my cattle-men had a son who at eight could appraise the merits 
and character of any beast in his father’s care, and was on terms of 
terrifying familiarity with the herd-bull, whom he would slap on the nose to 
make him walk disposedly before us when visitors came. At eighteen, he 
would have been worth two hundred a year to begin with on any ranch in 
the Dominions. But he was ‘good at his books,’ and is now in a small 
grocery, but wears a black coat on the Sabbath. Which things are a portent. 

I have told what my early surroundings were, and how richly they 
furnished me with material. Also, how rigorously newspaper spaces limited 
my canvases and, for the reader’s sake, prescribed that within these limits 
must be some sort of beginning, middle, and end. My ordinary reporting, 
leader — and note-writing carried the same lesson, which took me an 
impatient while to learn. Added to this, I was almost nightly responsible for 
my output to visible and often brutally voluble critics at the Club. They 
were not concerned with my dreams. They wanted accuracy and interest, 
but first of all accuracy. 

My young head was in a ferment of new things seen and realised at every 
turn and — that I might in any way keep abreast of the flood — it was 
necessary that every word should tell, carry, weigh, taste and, if need were, 
smell. Here the Father helped me incomparably by his ‘judicious leaving 


alone.” ‘Make your own experiments,’ said he. ‘It’s the only road. If I 
helped, Pd hinder.’ So I made my own experiments and, of course, the viler 
they were the more I admired them. 

Mercifully, the mere act of writing was, and always has been, a physical 
pleasure to me. This made it easier to throw away anything that did not turn 
out well: and to practise, as it were, scales. 

Verse, naturally, came first, and here the Mother was at hand, with now 
and then some shrivelling comment that infuriated me. But, as she said; 
‘There’s no Mother in Poetry, my dear.’ It was she, indeed, who had 
collected and privately printed verses written at school up to my sixteenth 
year, which I faithfully sent out from the little House of the Dear Ladies. 
Later, when the notoriety came, ‘in they broke, those people of importance,’ 
and the innocent thing ‘came on to the market,’ and Philadelphia lawyers, a 
breed by itself, wanted to know, because they had paid much money for an 
old copy, what I remembered about its genesis. They had been first written 
in a stiff, marble-backed MS. book, the front page of which the Father had 
inset with a scandalous sepia-sketch of Tennyson and Browning in 
procession, and a spectacled schoolboy bringing up the rear. I gave it, when 
I left school, to a woman who returned it to me many years later — for 
which she will take an even higher place in Heaven than her natural 
goodness ensures — and I burnt it, lest it should fall into the hands of 
‘lesser breeds without the (Copyright) law.’ 

I forget who started the notion of my writing a series of Anglo—Indian 
tales, but I remember our council over the naming of the series. They were 
originally much longer than when they appeared, but the shortening of 
them, first to my own fancy after rapturous re-readings, and next to the 
space available, taught me that a tale from which pieces have been raked 
out is like a fire that has been poked. One does not know that the operation 
has been performed, but every one feels the effect. Note, though, that the 
excised stuff must have been honestly written for inclusion. I found that 
when, to save trouble, I ‘wrote short’ ab initio much salt went out of the 
work. This supports the theory of the chimaera which, having bombinated 
and been removed, is capable of producing secondary causes in vacuo. 

This leads me to the Higher Editing. Take of well-ground Indian Ink as 
much as suffices and a camel-hair brush proportionate to the inter-spaces of 
your lines. In an auspicious hour, read your final draft and consider 
faithfully every paragraph, sentence and word, blacking out where requisite. 
Let it lie by to drain as long as possible. At the end of that time, re-read and 
you should find that it will bear a second shortening. Finally, read it aloud 


alone and at leisure. Maybe a shade more brushwork will then indicate or 
impose itself. If not, praise Allah and let it go, and ‘when thou hast done, 
repent not.’ The shorter the tale, the longer the brushwork and, normally, 
the shorter the lie-by, and vice versa. The longer the tale, the less brush but 
the longer lie-by. I have had tales by me for three or five years which 
shortened themselves almost yearly. The magic lies in the Brush and the 
Ink. For the Pen, when it is writing, can only scratch; and bottled ink is not 
to compare with the ground Chinese stick. Experto crede. 

Let us now consider the Personal Daemon of Aristotle and others, of 
whom it has been truthfully written, though not published: — 

This is the doom of the Makers — their Daemon lives in their pen. If he 
be absent or sleeping, they are even as other men. But if he be utterly 
present, and they swerve not from his behest, The word that he gives shall 
continue, whether in earnest or jest. 

Most men, and some most unlikely, keep him under an alias which varies 
with their literary or scientific attainments. Mine came to me early when I 
sat bewildered among other notions, and said; “Take this and no other.’ I 
obeyed, and was rewarded. It was a tale in the little Christmas magazine 
Quartette which we four wrote together, and it was called ‘The Phantom 
‘Rickshaw.’ Some of it was weak, much was bad and out of key; but it was 
my first serious attempt to think in another man’s skin. 

After that I learned to lean upon him and recognise the sign of his 
approach. If ever I held back, Ananias fashion, anything of myself (even 
though I had to throw it out afterwards) I paid for it by missing what I then 
knew the tale lacked. As an instance, many years later I wrote about a 
mediaeval artist, a monastery, and the premature discovery of the 
microscope. (‘The Eye of Allah.’) Again and again it went dead under my 
hand, and for the life of me I could not see why. I put it away and waited. 
Then said my Daemon — and I was meditating something else at the time 
— ’Treat it as an illuminated manuscript.’ I had ridden off on hard black- 
and-white decoration, instead of pumicing the whole thing ivory-smooth, 
and loading it with thick colour and gilt. Again, in a South African, post- 
Boer War tale called ‘The Captive,’ which was built up round the phrase ‘a 
first-class dress-parade for Armageddon,’ I could not get my lighting into 
key with the tone of the monologue. The background insisted too much. My 
Daemon said at last ‘Paint the background first once for all, as hard as a 
public-house sign, and leave it alone.’ This done, the rest fell into place 
with the American accent and outlook of the teller. 

My Daemon was with me in the Jungle Books, Kim, and both Puck 


books, and good care I took to walk delicately, lest he should withdraw. I 
know that he did not, because when those books were finished they said so 
themselves with, almost, the water-hammer click of a tap turned off. One of 
the clauses in our contract was that I should never follow up ‘a success,’ for 
by this sin fell Napoleon and a few others. Note here. When your Daemon 
is in charge, do not try to think consciously. Drift, wait, and obey. 

I am afraid that I was not much impressed by reviews. But my early days 
in London were unfortunate. As I got to know literary circles and their 
critical output, I was struck by the slenderness of some of the writers’ 
equipment. I could not see how they got along with so casual a knowledge 
of French work and, apparently, of much English grounding that I had 
supposed indispensable. Their stuff seemed to be a day-today traffic in 
generalities, hedged by trade considerations. Here I expect I was wrong, 
but, making my own tests (the man who had asked me out to dinner to 
discover what I had read gave me the notion), I would ask simple questions, 
misquote or misattribute my quotations; or (once or twice) invent an author. 
The result did not increase my reverence. Had they been newspaper men in 
a hurry, I should have understood; but the gentlemen were presented to me 
as Priests and Pontiffs. And the generality of them seemed to have followed 
other trades — in banks or offices — before coming to the Ink; whereas I 
was free born. It was pure snobism on my part, but it served to keep me 
inside myself, which is what snobbery is for. 

I would not today recommend any writer to concern himself overly with 
reviews. London is a parish, and the Provincial Press has been syndicated, 
standardised, and smarmed down out of individuality. But there remains 
still a little fun in that fair. In Manchester was a paper called The 
Manchester Guardian. Outside the mule-lines I had never met anything that 
could kick or squeal so continuously, or so completely round the entire 
compass of things. It suspected me from the first, and when my 
‘Imperialistic’ iniquities were established after the Boer War, it used each 
new book of mine for a shrill recount of my previous sins (exactly as C — 
— used to do) and, I think, enjoyed itself. In return I collected and filed its 
more acid but uncommonly well-written leaders for my own purposes. 
After many years, I wrote a tale (‘The Wish House’) about a woman of 
what was called ‘temperament’ who loved a man and who also suffered 
from a cancer on her leg — the exact situation carefully specified. The 
review came to me with a gibe on the margin from a faithful friend; ‘You 
threw up a catch that time!’ The review said that I had revived Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath even to the ‘mormal on her shinne.’ And it looked just like 


that too! There was no possible answer, so, breaking my rule not to have 
commerce with any paper, I wrote to the Manchester Guardian and gave 
myself ‘out — — caught to leg.’ The reply came from an evident human 
being (I had thought red-hot linotypes composed their staff) who was 
pleased with the tribute to his knowledge of Chaucer. 

Per contra, I have had miraculous escapes in technical matters, which 
make me blush still. Luckily the men of the seas and the engine-room do 
not write to the Press, and my worst slip is still underided. 

The nearest shave that ever missed me was averted by my Daemon. I was 
at the moment in Canada, where a young Englishman gave me, as a 
personal experience, a story of a body-snatching episode in deep snow, 
perpetrated in some lonely prairie-town and culminating in purest horror. To 
get it out of the system I wrote it detailedly, and it came away just a shade 
too good; too well-balanced; too slick. I put it aside, not that I was actively 
uneasy about it, but I wanted to make sure. Months passed, and I started a 
tooth which I took to the dentist in the little American town near 
‘Naulakha.’ I had to wait a while in his parlour, where I found a file of 
bound Harper’s Magazines — say six hundred pages to the volume — 
dating from the ‘fifties. I picked up one, and read as undistractedly as the 
tooth permitted. There I found my tale, identical in every mark — frozen 
ground, frozen corpse stiff in its fur robes in the buggy — the inn-keeper 
offering it a drink — and so on to the ghastly end. Had I published that tale, 
what could have saved me from the charge of deliberate plagiarism? Note 
here. Always, in our trade, look a gift horse at both ends and in the middle. 
He may throw you. 

But here is a curious case. In the late summer, I think, of ‘13, I was 
invited to Manoeuvres round Frensham Ponds at Aldershot. The troops 
were from the Eighth Division of the coming year — Guardsmen, Black 
Watch, and the rest, down to the horsed maxims — two per battalion. Many 
of the officers had been juniors in the Boer War, known to Gwynne, one of 
the guests, and some to me. When the sham fight was developing, the day 
turned blue-hazy, the sky lowered, and the heat struck like the Karroo, as 
one scuttled among the heaths, listening to the uncontrolled clang of the 
musketry fire. It came over me that anything might be afoot in such 
weather, pom-poms for instance, half heard on a flank, or the glint of a 
helio through a cloud-drift. In short I conceived the whole pressure of our 
dead of the Boer War flickering and re-forming as the horizon flickered in 
the heat; the galloping feet of a single horse, and a voice once well-known 
that passed chanting ribaldry along the flank of a crack battalion. (‘But 


Winnie is one of the lost — poor dear!’ was that song, if any remember it or 
its Singer in 1900—1901.) In an interval, while we lay on the grass, I told 
Gwynne what was in my head; and some officers also listened. The finale 
was to be manoeuvres abandoned and a hurried calling-off of all arms by 
badly frightened Commandants — the men themselves sweating with terror 
though they knew not why. 

Gwynne played with the notion, and added details of Boer fighting that I 
did not know; and I remember a young Duke of Northumberland, since 
dead, who was interested. The notion so obsessed me that I wrote out the 
beginning at once. But in cold blood it seemed more and more fantastic and 
absurd, unnecessary and hysterical. Yet, three or four times I took it up and, 
as many, laid it down. After the War I threw the draft away. It would have 
done no good, and might have opened the door, and my mail, to 
unprofitable discussion. For there is a type of mind that dives after what it 
calls ‘psychical experiences.’ And I am in no way ‘psychic.’ Dealing as I 
have done with large, superficial areas of incident and occasion, one is 
bound to make a few lucky hits or happy deductions. But there is no need to 
drag in the ‘clairvoyance,’ or the rest of the modern jargon. I have seen too 
much evil and sorrow and wreck of good minds on the road to Endor to 
take one step along that perilous track. Once only was I sure that I had 
‘passed beyond the bounds of ordinance.’ I dreamt that I stood, in my best 
clothes, which I do not wear as a rule, one in a line of similarly habited 
men, in some vast hall, floored with rough jointed stone slabs. Opposite me, 
the width of the hall, was another line of persons and the impression of a 
crowd behind them. On my left some ceremony was taking place that I 
wanted to see, but could not unless I stepped out of my line because the fat 
stomach of my neighbour on my left barred my vision. At the ceremony’s 
close, both lines of spectators broke up and moved forward and met, and 
the great space filled with people. Then a man came up behind me, slipped 
his hand beneath my arm, and said; ‘I want a word with you.’ I forget the 
rest; but it had been a perfectly clear dream, and it stuck in my memory. Six 
weeks or more later, I attended in my capacity of a Member of the War 
Graves Commission a ceremony at Westminster Abbey, where the Prince of 
Wales dedicated a plaque to ‘The Million Dead’ of the Great War. We 
Commissioners lined up facing, across the width of the Abbey Nave, more 
members of the Ministry and a big body of the public behind them, all in 
black clothes. I could see nothing of the ceremony because the stomach of 
the man on my left barred my vision. Then, my eye was caught by the 
cracks of the stone flooring, and I said to myself ‘But here is where I have 


been!’ We broke up, both lines flowed forward and met, and the Nave filled 
with a crowd, through which a man came up and slipped his hand upon my 
arm saying; ‘I want a word with you, please.’ It was about some utterly 
trivial matter that I have forgotten. 

But how, and why, had I been shown an unreleased roll of my life-film? 
For the sake of the ‘weaker brethren’ — and sisters — I made no use of the 
experience. 

In respect to verifying one’s references, which is a matter in which one 
can help one’s Daemon, it is curious how loath a man is to take his own 
medicine. Once, on a Boxing Day, with hard frost coming greasily out of 
the ground, my friend, Sir John Bland—Sutton, the head of the College of 
Surgeons, came down to ‘Bateman’s’ very full of a lecture which he was to 
deliver on ‘gizzards.’ We were settled before the fire after lunch, when he 
volunteered that So-and-so had said that if you hold a hen to your ear, you 
can hear the click in its gizzard of the little pebbles that help its digestion. 
‘Interesting,’ said I. ‘He’s an authority.’ ‘Oh yes, but’ — a long pause — 
*have you any hens about here, Kipling? ‘I owned that I had, two hundred 
yards down a lane, but why not accept So-and-so?’ ‘I can’t,’ said John 
simply, ‘till I’ve tried it.” Remorselessly, he worried me into taking him to 
the hens, who lived in an open shed in front of the gardener’s cottage. As 
we skated over the glairy ground, I saw an eye at the corner of the drawn- 
down Boxing—Day blind, and knew that my character for sobriety would be 
blasted all over the farms before night-fall. We caught an outraged pullet. 
John soothed her for a while (he said her pulse was a hundred and twenty- 
six), and held her to his ear. ‘She clicks all right,’ he announced. ‘Listen.’ I 
did, and there was click enough for a lecture. ‘Now we can go back to the 
house,’ I pleaded. ‘Wait a bit. Let’s catch that cock. He’ll click better.’ We 
caught him after a loud and long chase, and he clicked like a solitaire- 
board. I went home, my ears alive with parasites, so wrapped up in my own 
indignation that the fun of it escaped me. It had not been my verification, 
you see. 

But John was right. Take nothing for granted if you can check it. Even 
though that seem waste-work, and has nothing to do with the essentials of 
things, it encourages the Daemon. There are always men who by trade or 
calling know the fact or the inference that you put forth. If you are wrong 
by a hair in this, they argue ‘False in one thing, false in all.’ Having sinned, 
I know. Likewise, never play down to your public — not because some of 
them do not deserve it, but because it is bad for your hand. All your 
material is drawn from the lives of men. Remember, then, what David did 


with the water brought to him in the heat of battle. 

And, if it be in your power, bear serenely with imitators. My Jungle 
Books begat Zoos of them. But the genius of all the genii was one who 
wrote a series called Tarzan of the Apes. I read it, but regret I never saw it 
on the films, where it rages most successfully. He had ‘jazzed’ the motif of 
the Jungle Books and, I imagine, had thoroughly enjoyed himself. He was 
reported to have said that he wanted to find out how bad a book he could 
write and ‘get away with,’ which is a legitimate ambition. 

Another case was verses of the sort that are recited. An Edinburgh taxi- 
driver in the War told me that they were much in vogue among the shelters 
and was honoured to meet me, their author. Afterwards, I found that they 
were running neck-and-neck with ‘Gunga Din’ in the military go-as-you- 
pleases and on the Lower Deck, and were always ascribed to my graceful 
hand. They were called ‘The Green Eye of the Little Yellow God.’ They 
described an English Colonel and his daughter at Khatmandhu in Nepal 
where there was a military Mess; and her lover of the name of ‘mad Carew’ 
which rhymed comfortably. The refrain was more or less ‘And the green- 
eyed yellow Idol looking down.’ It was luscious and rampant, with a touch, 
I thought, of the suburban Toilet—Club school favoured by the late Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. Yet, and this to me was the Devil of it, it carried for one 
reader an awesome suggestion of ‘but for the Grace of God there goes 
Richard Baxter.’ (Refer again to the hairdresser’s model which so moved 
Mr. Dent Pitman.) Whether the author had done it out of his own head, or as 
an inspired parody of the possibilities latent in a fellow-craftsman, I do not 
know. But I admired him. 

Occasionally one could test a plagiarist. I had to invent a tree, with name 
to match, for a man who at that time was rather riding in my pocket. In 
about eighteen months — the time it takes for a ‘test’ diamond, thrown over 
the wires into a field of ‘blue’ rock, to turn up on the Kimberley sorting- 
tables — my tree appeared in his ‘nature-studies’ name as spelt by me and 
virtues attributed. Since in our trade we be all felons, more or less, I 
repented when I had caught him, but not too much. 

And I would charge you for the sake of your daily correspondence, never 
to launch a glittering generality, which an older generation used to call 
‘Tupperism.’ Long ago I stated that ‘East was East and West was West and 
never the twain should meet.’ It seemed right, for I had checked it by the 
card, but I was careful to point out circumstances under which cardinal 
points ceased to exist. Forty years rolled on, and for a fair half of them the 
excellent and uplifted of all lands would write me, apropos of each new 


piece of broad-minded folly in India, Egypt, or Ceylon, that East and West 
had met — as, in their muddled minds, I suppose they had. Being a political 
Calvinist, I could not argue with these condemned ones. But their letters 
had to be opened and filed. 

Again. I wrote a song called ‘Mandalay’ which, tacked to a tune with a 
swing, made one of the waltzes of that distant age. A private soldier reviews 
his loves and, in the chorus, his experiences in the Burma campaign. One of 
his ladies lives at Moulmein, which is not on the road to anywhere, and he 
describes the amour with some minuteness, but always in his chorus deals 
with ‘the road to Mandalay,’ his golden path to romance. The inhabitants of 
the United States, to whom I owed most of the bother, ‘Panamaed’ that song 
(this was before copyright), set it to their own tunes, and sang it in their 
own national voices. Not content with this, they took to pleasure cruising, 
and discovered that Moulmein did not command any view of any sun rising 
across the Bay of Bengal. They must have interfered too with the 
navigation of the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers, for one of the Captains 
S.O.S.-ed me to give him ‘something to tell these somethinged tourists 
about it.’ I forget what word I sent, but I hoped it might help. 

Had I opened the chorus of the song with ‘Oh’ instead of ‘On the road,’ 
etc., it might have shown that the song was a sort of general mix-up of the 
singer’s Far-Eastern memories against a background of the Bay of Bengal 
as seen at dawn from a troop-ship taking him there. But ‘On’ in this case 
was more singable than ‘Oh.’ That simple explanation may stand as a 


warning. 
Lastly — and this got under my skin because it touched something that 
mattered — when, after the Boer War, there seemed an off chance of 


introducing conscription into England, I wrote verses called ‘The Islanders’ 
which, after a few days’ newspaper correspondence, were dismissed as 
violent, untimely, and untrue. In them I had suggested that it was unwise to 
‘grudge a year of service to the lordliest life on earth.’ In the immediate 
next lines I described the life to which the year of service was grudged as: 

Ancient, effortless, ordered — cycle on cycle set — Life so long 
untroubled that ye who inherit forget It was not made with the mountains; it 
is not one with the deep. Men, not Gods, devised it. Men, not Gods, must 


keep. 
In a very little while it was put about that I had said that ‘a year of 
compulsory service’ would be ‘effortless, ordered,’ etc. etc. — with the 


rider that I didn’t know much about it. This perversion was perversified by 


a man who ought to have known better; and I suppose I should have known 
that it was part of the ‘effortless, ordered’ drift towards Armageddon. You 
ask; ‘Why inflict on us legends of your Middle Ages?’ Because in life as in 
literature, its sole enduring record, is no age. Men and Things come round 
again, eternal as the seasons. 

But, attacking or attacked, so long as you have breath, on no provocation 
explain. What you have said may be justified by things or some man, but 
never take a hand in a ‘dog-fight’ that opens ‘My attention has been drawn 
to,’ etc. 

I came near to breaking this Law with Punch, an institution I always 
respected for its continuity and its utter Englishdom, and from whose files I 
drew my modern working history. I had written during the Boer War a set 
of verses based on unofficial criticisms of many serious junior officers. 
(Incidentally they contained one jewel of a line that opened ‘And which it 
may subsequently transpire’ — a galaxy of words I had long panted to place 
in the literary firmament.) Nobody loved them, and indeed they were not 
conciliatory; but Punch took them rather hard. This was a pity because 
Punch would have been useful at that juncture. I knew none of its staff, but 
I asked questions and learned that Punch on this particular issue was — 
non-Aryan ‘and German at that.’ It is true that the Children of Israel are 
‘people of the Book,’ and in the second Surah of the Koran Allah is made to 
say; ‘High above mankind have I raised you.’ Yet, later, in the fifth Surah, it 
is written; ‘Oft as they kindle a beacon-fire for war, shall God quench it. 
And their aim will be to abet disorder on the earth but God loveth not the 
abettors of disorder.’ More important still, my bearer in Lahore never 
announced our good little Jew tyler but he spat loudly and openly in the 
verandah. I swallowed my spittle at once. Israel is a race to leave alone. It 
abets disorder. 

Many years later, during the War, The Times, with which I had had no 
dealings for a dozen years or so, was ‘landed’ with what purported to be 
some verses by me, headed ‘The Old Volunteer.’ They had been sent in by a 
Sunday mail with some sort of faked postmark and without any covering 
letter. They were stamped with a rubber-stamp from the village office, they 
were written on an absolutely straight margin, which is beyond my powers, 
and in an unEuropean fist. (I had never since typewriters began sent out 
press-work unless it was typed.) From my point of view the contribution 
should not have deceived a messenger-boy. Ninthly and lastly, they were 
wholly unintelligible. 

Human nature being what it is, The Times was much more annoyed with 


me than anyone else, though goodness knows — this, remember, was in ‘17 
— I did not worry them about it, beyond hinting that the usual week-end 
English slackness, when no one is in charge, had made the mess. They took 
the matter up with the pomp of the Public Institution which they were, and 
submitted the MS. to experts, who proved that it must be the work of a man 
who had all but ‘spoofed’ The Times about some fragments of Keats. He 
happened to be an old friend of mine, and when I told him of his magnified 
‘characteristic’ letters, and the betraying slopes at which they lay — his, as I 
pointed out, ‘very C’s and U’s and T’s,’ he was wrath and, being a poet, 
swore a good deal that if he could not have done a better parody of my 
‘stuff’ with his left hand he would retire from business. This I believed, for, 
on the heels of my modest disclaimer which appeared, none too 
conspicuously, in The Times, I had had a letter in a chaffing vein about 
‘The Old Volunteer’ from a non-Aryan who never much appreciated me; 
and the handwriting of it, coupled with the subtlety of choosing a week-end 
(as the Hun had chosen August Bank Holiday of ‘14) for the work, plus the 
Oriental detachedness and insensitiveness of playing that sort of game in 
the heart of a life-and-death struggle, made me suspect him more than a 
little. He is now in Abraham’s bosom, so I shall never know. But The Times 
seemed very happy with its enlarged letters, and measurements of the 
alphabet, and — there really was a war on which filled my days and nights. 
Then The Times sent down a detective to my home. I didn’t see the drift of 
this, but naturally was interested. And It was a Detective out of a book, 
down to the very creaks of Its boots. (On the human side at lunch It knew a 
lot about second-hand furniture.) Officially, It behaved like all the 
detectives in the literature of that period. Finally, It settled Itself, back to the 
light, facing me at my work-table, and told me a long yarn about a man who 
worried the Police with complaints of anonymous letters addressed to him 
from unknown sources, all of which, through the perspicacity of the Police, 
turned out to have been written by himself to himself for the purpose of 
attracting notoriety. As in the case of the young man on the Canadian train, 
that tale felt as though it had come out of a magazine of the ‘sixties; and I 
was so interested in its laborious evolution that I missed its implication till 
quite the end. Then I got to thinking of the psychology of the detective, and 
what a gay life of plots It must tramp through; and of the psychology of The 
Times-ina-hole, which is where no one shows to advantage; and of how 
Moberly Bell, whose bows I had crossed in the old days, would have 
tackled the matter; what Buckle, whom I loved for his sincerity and 
gentlehood, would have thought of it all. Thus I forgot to defend my 


‘injured honour.’ The thing had passed out of reason into the Higher 
Hysterics. What could I do but offer It some more sherry and thank It for a 
pleasant interview? 

I have told this at length because Institutions of idealistic tendencies 
sometimes wait till a man is dead, and then furnish their own evidence. 
Should this happen, try to believe that in the deepest trough of the War I did 
not step aside to play with The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C. 

In the come-and-go of family talk there was often discussion as to 
whether I could write a ‘real novel.’ The Father thought that the setting of 
my work and life would be against it, and Time justified him. 

Now here is a curious thing. At the Paris Exhibition of 1878 I saw, and 
never forgot, a picture of the death of Marion Lescaut, and asked my Father 
many questions. I read that amazing ‘one book’ of the Abbé Prévost, in 
alternate slabs with Scarron’s Roman Comique, when I was about eighteen, 
and it brought up the picture. My theory is that a germ lay dormant till my 
change of life to London (though that is not Paris) woke it up, and that The 
Light that Failed was a sort of inverted, metagrobolised phantasmagoria 
based on Manon. I was confirmed in my belief when the French took to that 
conte with relish, and I always fancied that it walked better in translation 
than in the original. But it was only a conte — not a built book. 

Kim, of course, was nakedly picaresque and plotless — a thing imposed 
from without. 

Yet I dreamed for many years of building a veritable three-decker out of 
chosen and longstored timber-teak, green-heart, and ten-year-old oak knees 
— each curve melting deliciously into the next that the sea might nowhere 
meet resistance or weakness; the whole suggesting motion even when, her 
great sails for the moment furled, she lay in some needed haven — a vessel 
ballasted on ingots of pure research and knowledge, roomy, fitted with 
delicate cabinet-work below-decks, painted, carved, gilt and wreathed the 
length of her, from her blazing stern-galleries outlined by bronzy palm- 
trunks, to her rampant figure-head — an East Indiaman worthy to lie 
alongside The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Not being able to do this, I dismissed the ambition as ‘beneath the 
thinking mind.’ So does a half-blind man dismiss shooting and golf. 

Nor did I live to see the day when the new three-deckers should hoist 
themselves over the horizon, quivering to their own power, over-loaded 
with bars, ball-rooms, and insistent chromium plumbing; hellishly noisy 
from the sports’ deck to the barber’s shop; but serving their generation as 
the old craft served theirs. The young men were already laying down the 


lines of them, fondly believing that the old laws of design and construction 
were for them abrogated. 

And with what tools did I work in my own mould-loft? I had always been 
choice, not to say coquettish in this respect. In Lahore for my Plain Tales I 
used a slim, octagonal-sided, agate penholder with a Waverley nib. It was a 
gift, and when in an evil hour it snapped I was much disturbed. Then 
followed a procession of impersonal hirelings each with a Waverley, and 
next a silver penholder with a quill-like curve, which promised well but did 
not perform. In Villiers Street I got me an outsize office pewter ink-pot, on 
which I would gouge the names of the tales and books I wrote out of it. But 
the housemaids of married life polished those titles away till they grew as 
faded as a palimpsest. 

I then abandoned hand-dipped Waverleys — a nib I never changed — 
and for years wallowed in the pin-pointed ‘stylo’ and its successor the 
‘fountain’ which for me meant geyser-pens. In later years I clung to a slim, 
smooth, black treasure (Jael was her office name) which I picked up in 
Jerusalem. I tried pump-pens with glass insides, but they were of 
“intolerable entrails.’ 

For my ink I demanded the blackest, and had I been in my Father’s 
house, as once I was, would have kept an ink-boy to grind me Indian-ink. 
All ‘blue-blacks’ were an abomination to my Daemon, and I never found a 
bottled vermilion fit to rubricate initials when one hung in the wind waiting. 

My writing-blocks were built for me to an unchanged pattern of large, 
off-white, blue sheets, of which I was most wasteful. All this old-maiderie 
did not prevent me when abroad from buying and using blocks, and tackle, 
in any country. 

With a lead pencil I ceased to express — probably because I had to use a 
pencil in reporting. I took very few notes except of names, dates, and 
addresses. If a thing didn’t stay in my memory, I argued it was hardly worth 
writing out. But each man has his own method. I rudely drew what I wanted 
to remember. 

Like most men who ply one trade in one place for any while, I always 
kept certain gadgets on my work-table, which was ten feet long from North 
to South and badly congested. One was a long, lacquer, canoe-shaped pen- 
tray full of brushes and dead ‘fountains’; a wooden box held clips and 
bands; another, a tin one, pins; yet another, a bottle-slider, kept all manner 
of unneeded essentials from emery-paper to small screwdrivers; a paper- 
weight, said to have been Warren Hastings’ a tiny, weighted fur-seal and a 
leather crocodile sat on some of the papers; an inky foot-rule and a Father 


of Penwipers which a much-loved housemaid of ours presented yearly, 
made up the main-guard of these little fetishes. 

My treatment of books, which I looked upon as tools of my trade, was 
popularly regarded as barbarian. Yet I economised on my multitudinous 
penknives, and it did no harm to my fore-finger. There were books which I 
respected, because they were put in locked cases. The others, all the house 
over, took their chances. 

Left and right of the table were two big globes, on one of which a great 
airman had once outlined in white paint those air-routes to the East and 
Australia which were well in use before my death. 





Kipling was cremated at Golders Green Crematorium, London 
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